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PEEFACE. 


In tho first volutno of “ Beeton’s Dictionary of UNrvEnsAt Information " is famished 
n full and satisfactory account of Geography, ITistory, Biography, Mythology, and Biblical 
Knowledge, together with a roliablo Chronological Itecord. ItH renders aro supplied with 
information os to every person in socrod and profane history to whom tho attention of ihunkind 
lias boon drawn, os well as with a succinct account of every place upon tho gloho of importance 
in a geographical, historical, or industrial sense. In brief, tbo first volume of “ BRETON'S 
Dictionary ” supplies a vast body of facts in so far us they relate to the Namtt of Pertont 
and Places. 

In tins second volume of “ Breton’s Dictionary” is given to tbo non-scientific and goneral 
reader a full and faithful account of tbo forcos which animate Nature, and which aro incessantly 
acting upon mankind,—of tho elements of which all things nro composed,—of inventions of 
evory kind, and of every art and procoss to which tho genius of man has given birth; in other 
words, hero is presented an immense and interesting body of facts, in so for os they rotate 
to Things. 

There already exist, it must bo admitted, a great number of works which are intended to 
moot this want, such as tho Dictionaries of Language, or I lexicons, and the many largo 
Encyclopedias of various kinds ; but tho first of theso works, by tbo very nature of their plan, 
can only supply a bare definition of words, without ponctrating into the nature of tho things 
which theso words designate. In tho Encyclopedias, which aro professedly published to 
accomplish that which is beyond tho provinco of tho Lexicons,—long dissertations, complete 
technical treatises evon, aro given, rather than concentrated notices; the volumes attaining 
-uch vast proportions as to place them far beyond tho roach of the great mass of tho reading 
public. Too high in price, too slow in growth, too unhandy, unwieldy, and diffuse, theso 
important tomos suggest a want that can only be snppliod by a work which, without being as 
hare and unsatisfactory as tho dictionaries of lunguago, without toing as bulky and expensive as 
the encyclopaedias, nevertheless furnishes, in tho closest, tersest, and most exact manner, tbo 
c-scnco, the substance, the indispensable information upon oacli subject. By tho employment 
of brevity Of expression and a well-considered plan, this essential knowlodgo is collected 
into a single volume, clioap in price, portable in size, ami .convenient for reference; in a word, 
in a Practical Encyclopedia, where everything find? a place upon which something useful or 
interesting may bo said. 

In tho compilation of the different articles iD this Dictionary, a uniform plan is followed. 
Immediately after the name of each leading word there aro placed its pronunciation and its 
etymology, to Rcrvo tho doublo purposo of giving a clearer moaning to it, and us an aid to its 
remembrance. Next follows its scientific definition, an account of its essentials andohomcteriutica, 
»ts divisions and usual classifications, its uses and appliances in .Science, tho Arts, or Literature. 
The article terminates, when there is occasion, with an historical notice, which gives an account 
of tho origin and growth of each Science and Art, with tho date of its discovery or first appli¬ 
cation. Finally, thoro arc added to the principal articles bibliographical notices, which indicate 
the best works published on enoh subject. 

As for the stylo, the very nature of the work demanded that tho greatest number of facts 
should he grouped together in the fewest words,—that the motto should bo, Jtes, von ctrbtk It 
was indispensable, then, that the style should be laconic, without ceasing to bo cloar; also, it 
waB necessary* that it should be scrupulously exact No weak, periphrastic mode of exprearfori 
would serve to givo a proper and forcible description of a mineral, a vegetable, an animal, 
tbo analysis of a substance, or the demonstration of a theorem. 
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PREFACE. 


The natural terms, as written by mineralogists, botanists, zoologists, chemists, and mathe¬ 
maticians, are here used; but in such a way that the ordinary reader is enabled to understand 
them, without missing a shade of their meaning. Further, especial care is taken, by moons 
of cross-i'oforences, to explain in alphabetical ordpr whatever terms might present any difficulty. 
Again, by tho plentiful use of cross-references, the work is made more completely its own index 
than an Encyclopaedia is in geueral found to be. 

In order to insure harmony throughout this Dictionary, no loss than to avoid those contra¬ 
dictions, omissions, repetitions, or false references, which too often disfigure works of the kind, 
it has been tho duty of one of its editors to pay especial attention to these matters of detail— 
to revise all the artiolos, and to make all fit each other as the links of one chain. 

It may be safely asserted, that this work, brought down to tho latest stage of knowledge, 
will bo found to present a combination of that scientific, literary, and artistic information, which 
is, at the present time, regarded as tho indispensable condition of any education pretending tx, 
be serious and complete. 

This work has been compiled with the care demanded by its importance. The extraordinary- 
impulse which scientific knowledge has received within the last quarter of a century,—tho grand 
discoveries which have been made,—the marvellous applications to which these discoveries have 
been turned, havo opened the eyes of tho people to the trutl of the declaration that “ know¬ 
ledge is power,” and havo caused tho Btudy of science to me especially attractive to the 
minds of the great mass of the community. 

To meet, then, this desire for scientific knowledge is the aim of "Beeton's Dictionary.” 
Collecting into an harmonious whole—into a single volume—all the precious information which 
is scattered through scores of learned treatises, or buried in tho depths of vast encyclopaedias, 
presenting it to its readers in the briefest, simplest, and most exact manner, this work brings 
within tho reach of tho many, that knowlodgo which has too long boon reservod for tho lew. 
To the general reader it gives a full definition of those technical terms with which he is constantly 
meeting in the newspapers, in the magazines, in conversation even, and which are, too frequently, 
enigmas to him. It gives an account of machines and processus he every day secs without com¬ 
prehending. It recalls to the mind of the studont, sometimos perhaps even to the oxpert, the 
elements and the essential properties of a chemical combination; the distinctive characteristics 
of a oloss or of an order in botany, in zoology;—it points out to tho uninitiated the nnturc 
and classification of tho animal kingdom, and, in medicine, it definos the symptoms of those 
diseases which assail mankind. If it is not possible for it to give an exhaustive reply to overy 
question, it does, at any rate, thanks to its bibliographical notices, point out to the earnest 
inquirer the sources where he'may obtain an abundant response. 

Designed, then, liko tho first volume, the Dictionary of Biography and Geography, to 
meet a real want, conceived in the same spirit, of tho same form and proportions, executed by 
the same editors, with competent auxiliaries, the “ Dictionary of Science, Art, and Lite 5 
RATO re,” becomes the inseparable companion of its predecessor. The two volumes, in a word, 
form the separate moieties of a complete whole,—each being incomplete without its follow. 



THE 

PRONUNCIATION. 

In this volume the Pronunciation, printed in Italics, immediately follows each leading Teen. 

This pronunciation is shown, 

for the most part, by a combination of letters about the sound of 

which there can be no doubt. 

Hero follow, however, together with the sounds they indicate, 

jueh letters us might seem to require explanation:— 




VOWELS. 



Where a is used .. 

. it is sounded us .. 

a 

in box, car, mega, Africa. 

j> d ,, 

if rt 

a 

in can, fan, lan. 

«» „ 

it a 

a 

in fate, hate, late, gray. 

» «w >. 

»» t} 

a 

in fall, tall, wall; and 



0 

in for, lord, storm. 

* u 

it it 

e 

in get, let, net. 

It SC •! 

it tt 

e 

in greet, steep, weep . 

r W ,, 

n tt 

oi 

in oil, broil; and 



oy in coy, deploy. 

■- Ott „ 

a 

on 

in lound, hound, mound; and 



on) in bon, how, now. 


CONSONANTS. 

1 


Where c is used ,» 

. it is sounded as ., 

c 

in can, cot, cut. 

>» cA )» 

it ft 

ch 

in birch,, lurch; and 



tch in ditch, hitch. 

»» 9 !> 

tt a 

9 

in gas, gone, big. 

tt J it 

a t> 

9 

in gentle, pigeon; and 



3 

in jade, jet, jot. 



•List' OF ABBREVIATIONS 


Agr. . 

Alch. 

Alg. 

Amt. 

Ang.-Nor. .. 

Ang.-Stn. 

Ant. 

Arab,. 

Arab. 

Arobmol. 

Arith. 

..Arithmetic. 

Aitron....... 


Bibl. 


Bot. 


Cap. 


Cham. 


Chem. 


Civ. Eng. 


Oir. Law. 


Com. 


Concb. 


Dipl. 


Dram. lit. 


Dn. 


Dyn. 


Bool. Law . 


Kng... 


£nt. . 


Fan. 

.Family. * 

Fin. 


Flor. 


Ft. 


Qen. 


Gener.. 


Geog. 


Geol. 

.Geology. 

Gaom. 


Gar. . 


Or. 


Gram. 




. 

Bar... 


Hor.. 


Hort..... 


Hyd. 


Hydro*. 




ItaL .. 



Juris. 


Lat. 


Legis. 


Lib. 

. Bouk. 

Lit.. 


Log. 


Mach. 


Mar.. 

. Maritime Affairs. 

Math.. 


Mech. 






Metali. 


Mfteoi. 


Mil. 


Min. 


Mus. 


Myth. 

.Mythology. 

Nat. Hist. 


Nat. ord. 


Numfi. 

.. Nmnimiatics, 

Opt. 


Ord. 


Orn. 


Faint. 


Path. 

. Pathology. 

Persp. 


Pbarm. 


Phil. 


Fhys.. 


Physiol. 


Pol. 


Pol.Eoo. 


Psychol.. 


Kef. . 


Rhct. 


Bom. 


Sculp. 


Bp. 


Surg. 

. Surgery. 

Thcol. 


Ther. 


Var. 


Teg. A nut. 


Teg. PhjB. 


Tors.. 

. Versification. 

Tet. Surg. 


Zool.. 
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A. 

A, tho first letter of the alphabet in almost every 
known language (tho only exceptions, probably, being 
the Etluopic and the Bunie: in the former of which it 
occupies the thirteenth ana in the latter the tenth 
place). This, doubtless, is owing to the great simplicity 
ofits sound, it being tho letter which is most easily and 
naturally uttered by tho organs of speech. In the 
continental and Oriental languages it varies lessthsu in 
English, where it has at least four distinct souuda, known 
ns tho long or slender, the broad, the short or open, and 
tho middle; as in name, call, man, father. In Grammar, 
A is styled the imieliuito article, and denotes one or any; 
as, a man. In Music, A is the nominal of the sixth note 
in the gamut it is also the name of one of the two 
natural moods, and is the open note of the second string 
of the violin, by which the other etrings aro tuned ana 
regulated. In Logic, A denotes a universal affirmative 
proposition; and in Algebra, a, b, e are used to re* 
present known quantities, while the last letters, x, y, z, 
aro generally taken to denote unknown quantities. As 
n numeral, a', among the Greeks, denoted 1; and, with 
a mark under it, ,a, 1,000. With the Bomans, A was 
500; and, with a short horizontal line over it, A, 5,000, 
In trials of criminal causes among the Bomans, A sig¬ 
nified nhtolvo, I acquit; and vras hence called litem 
ealntarit, the saving letter. When put to hills of 
exchange in England, A signifies accepted. A 1 is a 
symbol by which first-class vessels,—that is to say, 
vessels whose hull and equipments aro in an efficient 
condition,—are known and registered at Lloyd's for a 
certain number of years after Being built. A A A, in 
Chemistrv, signifies amalgama, to mix; and in Phar¬ 
macy, a,"or fid, denotes that the proportions of tho 
ingredients to which it refers are to lie equal. A ia 
frequently used os an abbreviation. (See Abbbevia- 
«o jr.) 

A ah, or Ha tv, atm, a Dutch liquid measure, con¬ 
taining 2SS English pints. 

Aabd-Vabk, ard'-vark (Dn. earth-pig), in SSool., 
a genus of animals which belongs to the class Mam- 
m ilia, and to tho ord. Edentata, It feeds upon 
insects and roots, and burrows in the ground. It is 
oftumal in its habits, and passes the greater portion 
of its time in eating and sleeping. Aard-vark is 
the name given by the Dutch at the Cape of Good 
Hope *o the OryctrropuPcapeneie, a species now 
disunited from the Ifyrmerophaga, or Ant-eaters of 
Linumus, with which it was formerly classed. It lives 
entirely upon ants, and in this respect resembles the 
Echidna of Australia, the Myrmeeophaga of America, 
and the Pangolins of Asia; fulfilling the same purposes 
in Southern Africa q-hioh these species fulfil in their 
respective countries. 

Aabb-Wolf, ar&'-vootf (Dn. earth-wolf), a genus of 
digitigrade carnivorous mammals founded by Isidore 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and forming the link which con¬ 
nects the civets with tbe dogs and hyienos. It ia an 
extremely singular animal, having externally tbe ap¬ 
pearance and bone-straoture of the bytena united id 


the head and feet of the fox, with the intestines of the 
civot. It was brought (bora A fries to Europe some years 
ago by (he traveller Delnlande. Its size is about that 
of u full-grown fox, which it resembles in both its 
habits and its manners, being nocturnal, and con¬ 
structing a subterraneous abode, 

Ab, m, in Hebrew chronology was tho fifth month 
of tho eoclesiastical and the eleventh of tho civil year, 
and always contained thirty days. It corresponded to 
the latter part of our July and beginning of August. 

Abaca, ai'-iu-ea, a kind of fiax or hemp grown in 
tho Philippine Islands. 

An * ciscos, ub-a-eie'-hu, in Arch., a diminution of 
tho term Abacas, only seldom used; but, when it is, 
chiefly applied to the tiles or squares of a Mosaic 
pavement. 

Abaox, H-lttV (Ang.-SoX.), tho situation of tho 
sails when they aro pressed against the masts by the 
force of the wind, l’has the sails are said to bo 
" taken shack" when, by a change of wind or other¬ 
wise, they aro placed in that position. 

Abacot, nb'-a-kof (deriv. uncertain), a cap of dignity, 
formerly worn by the kings of England. 

Abacus, iU/'-a-kut (Lat. abac un, oounting-tablc, level 
tablet, Ac.), in Arch,, a constituent part of the capital 
of a column, which supports the horisontal entabla¬ 
ture. In tho Tuscan, Doric, and Ionic orders, it is 
flat and square; but, in the Corinthian and Compo¬ 
site orders, its four sides are arched inwards, with, 
generally, a rose in the centre. Vitruvius attributes 
its invention to 
Cnllimacbus(na 
ViTBUTiUH and 
Callimachus, 
vol. I. of ttf» 
work), who, ob¬ 
serving abasket 
covered with a 
tile placed over 
the root of an 
acanthus plant 
(see Acav- 





thus), was so 1 

struck with its abacus. 

appearance, that he imitated it in sculpture, by making 
the whole group the capital of a column, in which the 
tile was represented by the abacus, the growing leases 
of the acanthus by the volutes, and tho Basket by tbe 
body of the capital. In Gothic arohitectnrc, the 
abacus was very variously employed, aocording to the 
fancy of tbe architect. 

Abacus, in Arith., is tha name of an instrument 
employed in England to teach tbe elementary princi¬ 
ples of the science of numbers. The Pythagorean 
abacus is a term aometimos applied to tbe multiplica¬ 
tion table. The ancient mathematicians also employed 
the term abacas to designate a table covered with 
sand, upon which they traced their diagrams. 

Abacus, Chinesc.or Hbwax-pah, * bteaun’-pan, is also 
an instrument for {Militating arithmetical calculations. 
It consists of several series of beads or counters strung 
upon brass wires stretched from the top to the bottom 
a 3 
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Abaft 


Abbreviation 


of .on instrument, and divided in the middle by a cross¬ 
piece from side to side. Id the upper compartment 
every wiro'kas two beads, which each count for 6; in 
the lower space every wire has live beads of different 
values; the first being counted as l, the second as 10, 
the third as 100, and so on. In this country, with our 
system of reckoning, such an instrument could not be 
made generally applicable to arithmetic; but in China, 
whore the entire system is decimal, that is, where every 
weight and measure is the tenth p^rt of the next 

r enter one, the abacus is used with wonderful rapidity. 

similar instrument was in use among the Greeks and 
the Romans; and the Russians calculate by strings of 
heads. In this aountry a chequer-board, such as is still 
sometimes to be seen hanging out as a sign at the doors 
of public-houses, was formerly used as an abacus 
There is also a chemical abacus, which, in 1839, was in. 
trodneed to the notion of the British Association by 
Dr. Reid. It was designed to give to students a more 
accurate knowledge of tho elements of which the more 
important chemical compounds are constituted. It 
was constructed of a wooden frame with cross wifes, 
upon which beads were strung. Kaeh of tho wires 
represented a chemical element, and each of the beads 
on atom, while, at the extremities of the wires, the 
names of the elements were placed. 

Abatt, or An, AAaff' (Ang.-Sax.), in Maritime 
language, si guides tho hinder part of a ship; thus,— 
“ abaft the main-mast," tliut is to say, between the 
maia-masl and the etern. “ Abaft the beam," signifies 
the relative situation of on object in some part of tho 
horison contained between a hue drawn at right angles 
to the keel and tho point to which the stern of the 
ship is direoted. 

Abaci, or Ababi, a-ba-jec', a Persian coin, of about 
the value of eighteen pence English. 

Abandonment, A-bd*‘-du*~ment, a term mode use 
of in marine insurances, where, prior to compensation 
being demanded for the loss of a ship or goods, tho 
owner must abandon or moke over to the insurer his 
entire interest in any portion of the rescued property. 

Abased, or kaxia»i,u-baued' (lowered), in Heraldry, 
a term borrowed from the French, end applied to the 
wings of eagles, Ac., when the tip inclines downwards 
to the point of the shield, or when the wings ore shut. 

Abatement, il-bait'-mcnt (old Fr. abater, to beat 
down, to destroy), in Law, a term signifying the rejec¬ 
tion of a suit on aoeount of some mult either in tho 
matter or proceeding. Hence, a “ plea in abatement" 
is same exception alleged against the plaintiff's writ, 
declaration, Ac.,and praying that the plaint may abate 
or osas.v It is the rale, however, that lie who takes 
advantage of a flaw to plead an abatement, must not 
ouly indicate the flaw in question, but likewise point 
out ita remedy, _ When the plea of abatement is 

S auted, all writs in the process must begin dc woeo. 

otli pubbe and private nuisances may be peaceably 
"abated," or overcome. Thus, if a person be unlaw¬ 
fully annoyed or done damage to, it is a private 
nuisance, and he may abate or destroy the musauee, 
provided he shall not. disturb the public peace, nor 
inflict further injury upon the thing than is necessary 
to get rid of the nuisance w hich annoys or damages 
him. An obstruction of a public road,'such as a gate 
being thrown across it, constitutes a public nuisance, 
and a person may abate or overcome such nuisance, 

J irovidod he does no more than is absolutely required 
hr the accomplishment of his purpose. Coke, in hut 
Comments upou Littleton, declares that it is " an abate¬ 
ment when a man dies seised of an estate of inheritance, 
and between the death and the entry of the heir n 
stronger doth interpose himself mid abate." 

AriTlWMT, in Heraldry, is nn accidental figure 
added_tn a ooat of arms, to lessen its true dignity, and 
to indicate some stain in the character of tbe bearer. 
Abatbmbit* or Lngaoibs. (See Legacy.) 

Abatis, or Abattis, s-io-tf, d-bai'-tu (Fr. atmttre, 
to knook down), a term used in Fortification, and 
signifying a work constructed of felled trees, placed 
side by side, with their branches, tbe stronger of which 
are left on, turned towards the enemy in such a way 
as to constitute a form of defence for tbe troops posted 
behind them. 

Abattoib, oV-J-htor (Fr. abottre, to knock down), 
• form borrowed from the French, with whom it siswi- 
10 


fiesa slaughter-house. The Abattoir system was, 
1818, adopted in France. There are at present near 
Paris live immense establishments of this Kind, when- 
butchers are provided with a pluce for slaughtering 
their cattle and koeping tbeir meat in store. Them 
are also places for supplying the beasts with water, 
receptacles for the fat, hoofs, blood, bruins, Ac. In 
tbe neighbourhood of the abattoirs there nre manu¬ 
factories of blood-manure, gelatine, glue, and the other 
products ofrtho offal. In most of the continental towns, 
anil in several of the larger cities of the American 
Union, slaughter-houses arc placed under similar regu¬ 
lations to those which are in operation in Paris. In 
1851 a large and oommodious abattoir was established 
in Edinburgh. In 1855 tho great cattle-nmrket, which 
had been held in Smitblield for upwards of f-00 years, 
was removed to the north of London, where u new 
market nos built upon an area comprising 15 acres i f 
ground. This largo inclosure is capable of containi,.;; 
6,600 oxen, 1,425 calves, 900 pigs, and about 35,fli."> 
sheep. It also can give lairage to 3,000 oxen and 8,000 
sheep, and has excellent slaughter-houses. This is tho 
only approach as yet made to the abattoir system in 
London. 

Abba, ab’-ha, a Syriac term signifying * father.* 
Among the Jews, it was a title or dignity. Tho Christ¬ 
ians of the East apply it to their bishops. 

Abbs, M'-bai (Fr. albe), is the French term for an 
abbot. Before the Revolution, it was a title assumed 
by a very numerous class of persons, who bad bttlo or 
no conneeti - with the Chureli. Some of them were 
distinguish. men of letters, or rose to eminence 
in the stall , while many of them were engaged, loss 
prominent.;, m public or private tuition. 

Abbess, ab'-beu (Fr, abbeue), tho superior of an 
abbey or convent of nuns. An abbess exercises tbo 
sumo authority over nuns that au abbot does over 
monks, spiritual functions alune excepted. It was 
decreed by the council of Trent, that an abbess, before 
entering upon her ftuictions, should have attained the 
age of -fll years. 

Abbey, db'-br (Fr. abbaie), a religious house, presided 
over by an abbot or abbosu: when the superior was a 
prior, the establishment was called a priory; otherwise, 
there was little or no distinction between them. These 
houses were wholly abolished in England by Henry 
VIII., at the time of the Reformation. According to 
llishnp Tanner’s " Notitiu Monastics,” 566 religious 
houses were then suppressed, the revenues of which 
amounted to about £132,000 per annum; but other 
authorities make their wealth much greater. In the 
early port of the French monarchy, dukes and counts, 
though secular persons, were termed abbots, in conse¬ 
quence of tho possession of certain abbeys having been 
conferred upon them. 

Abbot, M'-bat (Ang.-Sax. abbad), the chief ruler 
of a monastery, or abbey of monks. The term comes 
from tho Hebrew ab, through the Greek abba, father. 
At first abbots were subject to the bishops, aiul 
even to the pastor of the parochial district within 
which they were established. Afterwards, however, 
tbev assumed greater power, and aspired to oven equal 
rank with the bishops, which led to frequent vexatious 
disputes in the Church. Distinctions also arose among 
abbots;—as mitred, those privileged to wear tbe mitre, 
and exercise episcopal authority within their respeotiv o 
precincts: e rottered, so named from their carrying the 
crosier, or pastoral staff; ecumenical, such ns exercised 
universal dominion; and cardinal , from their supe¬ 
riority over all others. 

Abbreviation os Fractions, ub-lre-ve-ai’-thun 
(tat. breeio, l shorten), ttn Anth., a term signi¬ 
fying the reducing of fractions to the lowest terms, 
a process which is performed by dividing both tho 
numerator and denominator by any term which will 
divide them without leaving any remainder; thus, 
becomes equal to to }, and, finally, to J, if divided 
in succession by 2. 

Abbkbviation, the contracting of a word or sen¬ 
tence, by omitting some of the letters or words, or by 
substituting certain marks or characters in theirplacc. 
Abbreviations were much used by the earlier writers. 
The Greeks and Romans largely employed them, and, 
moat of all, the Jewish rabbin*. At the present time 
they are chiefly confined to titles, dates, and a few 
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_ Abbreviation _ 

phrases. Moat of the arts and sciences, however, hare 
sets of signs or abbreviations peculiar to themselves. 
The following is a list of the more important abbrevia¬ 
tions in common use s— 

A. Associate. 

A.A. Associate of Arts. 

A B. AWe Beaman. 

Ahp, Archbishop.' 

A.C. (Ante Chrietum). Before Christ. 

A.M. (Anno Iiomini). In the year atom ford. 

A.F.R.A. Associated Engraver of the Royal Academy. 
A.H. (Anno Hejira). In the year of the Hegira. 

A M. (Ante meridiem). Before noon. 

A.M. (Anno mundi). In the year of the world. 

A.R.A. Associate of the Royal Academy. 

A.R.8.A. Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

A. F.C. (Ab Vrbe condita). From the building of the 
city, i.e. Rome. 

B. A., or A.B. (Artium Baecalaurtwt). Bachelor of 
Arts. 

B.C. Before Christ. 

B.C.L. Bachelor of Civil Law. 

B.D. Bachelor of Divinity. 

B. M. Bachelor of Medicine. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Ht., or Bart. Baronet. 

C. (centum). A hundred; chapter; oommiaetoner. 

C.A. Chartered accountant. 

C'.B. Companion of the Beth. 

C.C. Cains College. 
v.'.K. Civil Engineer. 

Mlk. Clerk. 

C.M.O. Companion of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George. 

C. P.8. (Cuetoe Privati Sigilli). Keeper of the Privy 

Seal. * 

Or. Creditor. 

Crim. Con. Criminal conversation. 

Ct. Connt. 

Cwt. Hundredweight. 

U. Five hundred. 

U.C.L. Doctor of Civil Law. 

D. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

D.F. (Defeneor Pidei). Defender of the Faith. 

D.G. (Dei gratid). By the grace of God. 

Do. Ditto. The same. 

Dr. Doctor; debtor. 

I2mo. Duodecimo. 

D. V. (Dec r olente). God willing. 

Dwt. Pennyweight. 

E. Bast. 

E. C.P. (Erangcfii Chrieti Prttdicaior). Preacher of 
the gospel of Christ. 

e.g., er. gr. (Exempli gratid). For erample. 

Etc. I El Ctrl era). And the rest; and so on. 

F. A.8. Fellow of the Antiquarian Society. 

F.B.8. Fellow of the Botanical Society. 

F.C.S. Fellow of the Chemical Society. 

F.G.8. Fellow of the Geological Society. 

BT.L.S. Fellow of the Lmnman Society. 

F.M. Field-marshal. 

Fo. folio. ' i 

F.R.A.S. Fellow of the Royal Astronomical Society. 

„ Fellow of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

F.R.C.P. FeBow of the Royal College of Physicians. 
F.R.C.S. Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
F.R.G.8. FeBow of the Royal Geographical Society. 
F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society (L. London, E. 
Edinburgh). 

F.R.8.A. Fellow of the Royal Society of Arts. 

F.8.A. Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. 

F. S.8. FeUow of the Statistical Society. 

G. C.B. (Knight) Grand Cross of the Bath. 

G.C.H. (Knight) Grand Cross of Hanover. 

G. C.M.G. (Knight) Grand Cross of St. Michael and 
St.Geofte. 

Gr. Greek" 

11.E.I.C.S. HonourableEast-IndiaCompany's service. 
U.M.8. Her Majesty's service or ship. 

H. K.H. His or Her Royal Highness. 

Ib. or Ibid. (Ibidem). fit the same piece. 

Id. (Idem). The same, 
i.e. (Id eii). That is. 

I. H.S. (June Somitntm Salvator). Jesus the Button 
of men. 


Abbreviation 

— . " . . 

I. H.S. (with across over the H) (Inkde [CraevJ Saint). 
In this (Cross) salvation. 

Incog. (Incognito). Unknown. 

Inst. (Inetante). Instant, of the prsaent month. 

J. C. (Jurit ConenUut). Jurisoonsult. 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

J. V.D. (Juris utriueque Doctor). Doctor of Civil and 
Canon Law. 

‘K.li. Knight of the Bath. 

K. C.B. Knight Commander of the Bnth, 

K.C.II. Knight Commander of the Order of Hanover. 

K.C.M.G. Knight Commander of St. Miohael and St. 
George. 

It.G. Knight of the Garter. 

K.H. Knight of Hanover. 

K.M. Knight of Malta. 

K.P. Knight of Ht. Patrick. 

K. T. Knight ot the Thistle. 

Lb. (Libra). Pound. 

L. C.J. Lord Chief Justice. 

L.D. Lady Day. 

LL.K. (Legum Eaornlaureu*). Baohetor of Laws. 
LL.D. {Lean m Doctor). Doctor of Laws. 

L.It.C.B. Licentiate of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

L.S. (Locum eigiUi). The place of the seal. 

L.8.A. Licentiate of the Hnolety of Apothecaries. 

L. 8.D. (Libra, Solidi, Denarii). Pounds, shillings 
pence. 

M. (Milo). A thousand. 

M.A. or A.M. (Artium liameter). Master of Arts. 

M.D. (ItetUcimn Doctor). Doctor Of Medicine. 

Messrs. (Meesumre). Gentlemen. 

JH ,P. Member of Parliament. 

M.lt.C.8. Member of the Royal CnUege of Surgeons. 

M.H.I.A. Member of the Royal Irish Academy. 

MS. Manuscript.—MSS. Manuscripts. 

Mua.D. (Masters Doctor). Doctor of Music. 

M. W.8. Member of the Wernerian Society. 

N. North; noon; note. 

N.B. (Nota bene). Mark well; observe. 

Rem. eon. (Ntmine contradieenti). Nobody contra¬ 
dicting ; unanimously. 

Nem. diss. (Nomine dieeidente), Nobody dissenting. 

N.P. Notary Public. 

N. H. New Style. 

Bvo. Octavo. 

O. 8. Old Style. 

Oion. (Osomotufa). Ot Oxford, 
ot. Ounce. 

P. President, Professor, Ac. 

p. Page.—pp. Pages. 

P.C. Privy Councillor. 

P.C.H. Principal Clerk of Session. 

Per ann. (Per annum). By the year. 

Per cent- ( Per centum). By the hundred. 

Ph.D, (FhUoeapUat Doctor), Doctor of Philosophy, 
P.M. (Poet meridiem). Afternoon. 

P.P. Parish Priest. 

Pro tern. (Pro tempers). For the time. 

Pros. IPreeamo). In the next (month). 

P. S. (Post ocriptum). Written after; postscript. 

■Mo. Quarto. 

Q. Query, nr Question. 

Q.C. Queen's Counsel. 

q. d. (Quaei dictum). As if it were said. 

Q.R.U, (Quod eral demonetrandum). Which was to be 
demonstrated. 

Q.E.F. (Quod erat faciendum). Which was to be 
done. 

Qr. Quarter. 

Q. 8. (Quantum evffleit). Enough, 
n.v. (Q nod vide). Winch see. 

R. (Keie or Bcgina) . King or Queen. 

K.A. Royal Academician, Royal Artillery. 

R.B. Royal Engineers. 

Keg. Prof. Regius Professor. 

Rev. Reverend. 

K.M. Royal Marines. 

R. N. Royal Navy. 

Bp. or ft (Eecipi). Toko. 

B.8.A. Royal Scottish Academician. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honourable. 

K.W.M. Right Worshipful Master. * 

S. South; saint; seconds. 

Be, (BWNssf). Namely. 





Abdication 
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of ward, the guardian msy recover damage* from snob Anuvci, ft-baf-ante (Norman-French. bagtr, to 
astake his ward from bis keeping; bat whan the ward expect), in Law, signifies that the fee-simple of landa 
cornea of age, the guardian mutt aooonnt to the ward ia waiting, or in expectancy of an owner who baa to he 
for the damages received. If an heiress be taken away discovered. For example, if a certain C bolds a grant 
forth c purpose of either marriage or defilement, the for life, with the heiw of Das inheritors, the inheritance 
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UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 

- 


Abies 


Abridgment 


remains in abeyance until the demise of D, as it is 
impossible that there eon be an heir to a living person. 
A peerage is held to be in abeyance whon the next 
inheritors are several females. 

Abibs, ai'-bi-eet (Lat. Men, the fir-tree), in Bot., a 
genus of plants included in the natural order Con\ferte, 
or oone-beariug family. Several species of this genus 
are valuable timber-trees; as Abie* exoelta, the spruce 
fir; A, alba, the white spruce; and A. canadeniu, the 
hemlock spruce. The resins and gum-resins which 
theso trees exude are extensively usod in the arts. The 
spruce fir produces common frankincense, from which 
Burgundy pitch is prepared; the balm of Gilead fir 
(A. baltamea) yields Canada balsam;' the silver fir 
(A. piaea), Strasburg turpentine; and the common 
larch (A.Larix), Venice turpentine. Essence of spruce, 
used in the preparation of sprnce beer, is formed by 
boiling the snoots of A. nigra, and some other species, 
in water, and afterwards concentrating the decoation. 

Abibtinb ai-bi’-e-tine (Lat. abietariue, connected 
with firs), the neutral ream obtained from Strasburg 
turpentine and Canada balsam. It ia insoluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohol. Its chemical formula is not 
known. 

AniKTurxxt, (See Cootvxrx.) 

Adjuration, Oath or, ab-ju-rai’-tku* (Lat. ab, 
from, and juro, I swear), a form of oath originally 
imposed by statute 13 William III., and regulated by 
(< George III., by which tho juror acknowledged tho 
right of the present royal family of England to the 
crown, under the Act of Settlement. Ilo who took 
this oath further promised to support the monarch to 
the utmost of his power; engaged to disclose all plots 
ngninst him; and declared that the descendants of tho 
Pretender, or son of James IT., had no right to the 
crown of England. Tho oaths of abjuration were 
generally required to be taken at the sumo time with 
the oaths of allegiance and supremacy; but all these 
oaths have now been reduced to a single formula of a 
much simpler character than they formerly possessed. 

Abjuration or tub Rbat.ii, in Law, means the 
taking of an oath, by which the juror engages to re¬ 
nounce and quit the realm for ever. Popish recusauts, 
or those who refused to acknowledge the supremaoy 
of the king of England as head of the Church, were in 
former times constantly being called upon to take the 
oath of abjuration of the realm; but bv the statute 
31 GeorgoFII., modem 1791, tho Roman Catholics were 
relieved from this as well as other penal restrictions.— 
Abjuration signifies, likewise, a public and solemn 
reoontation of opinion. The “abjuration of heresy ’ ‘ was 
on act frequently required by the Roman Catholic 
church, liistory affords several examples of this oot. 
Henry IV. abjured the Protestant religion on ascending 
the throne of France, in 1593; the queen of Sweden 
abjured her religious opinions in 1065; Turenne in 
lilfiS; and Augustus II. of Poland in 1706. Galileo 
wob obliged to abjure his philosophical opinions by the 
Inquisition in 1633. 

Ablativb, ab’-la-tiv (Lat. ablatue, taken away), the 
name given to the sixth case of nouns in Latin; so 
oslled from ita implying “ taking from," or “ carrying 
away." The ablative abealute is applied to a noun 
occurring with a participle, independent of any other 
pert of the sentence, ana hence pnt in the ablative. 

AblubNT Mkdtcinbb, Sb-loo’-ent (Let. abluo, I wash 
away), a term formerly appbed to those medicines 
which are used for purifying the blood. 

Ablution, Ab-lu-ikun (Lat. abluo, I wash sway), 
signifies, in a general sense, the washing or cleansing 
by water. The washing of the body, as being a fit 
emblem of purification, as well, doubtless, ss from its 
importance in a sanitary point of view, came to form 
a more or less important part in almost every form of 
religions worship. It was enjoined in the Jewish 
economy, and we find our Saviour repeatedly censuring 
the excess to which it was carried by the Pharisees. 
In Mohammedanism and the religions of India ab¬ 
lation occupies a very important place. 

ABNOBMAL.rtJ-nor'-iadl (Lat. ab, from, and norma, % 
rule), in Bot., a term applied to aerial roots, like those 
of the mangrove, which help to support the stem. 

Aboard, A-bord\ in Mar., signifies within the vesseL 
Also, when a ship gets foal of another, she ia said to he 
•‘aboard "of her. 


Abolition, Mo-lieV-un, in parliamentary language, 
signifies the repealing some statute or usage. 

Aholla, A-bol'-la (Lat. abolla, a cloak.or garment 
without sleeves), the name of a loose woollen cloak 
worn by the Greeks and Romani. It was a smaller 
garment than the toga) (ns Toss), and very closely 
resembled the pallium (tee Pallium). It wea fastened 
uuder the throet, or upon the shoulder, by a fibula or 
clasp. 

Aboma, S-bo'-ma, a species of large serpent, in¬ 
habiting the morasses of South America. (Set Bot.) 

Abobiuinbs. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Abobtivr, A-bor'-tiv (Lat. aborilo, untimely birth). 
In Bot., the essential part of the stamen is the anther, 
and when this is absent the stamen is said to be abor¬ 
tive. The general term abortion is applied to the 
suppression or new development of any organ. 

Abou-TI a NNSf, a-boo' kan'-nei, an African bird, con¬ 
sidered by some naturalists to be identical with tho 
ancient ifiis. Although solitary in its habits, it is 
sometimes seen in small bands of from six to ten, and 
is capable of a lofty and powerful flight. It has somo 
resemblance to the curlew found in Britain, but lias 
not been observed to run. In Egvpt it is called by tho 
inhabitants Abou - Met eel, which literally signifies 
“Father Sickle-bill," from the curved resemblance 
which it bears to that implement. The Kthlopic name, 
however, is Abou-Hamet, which means “ Father 
John," and which, according to M. Dumont, is suppo- 
sititiuusly applied to it because it arrives in Et hiopia 
about the day of St. John. The ibis, although so 
much associated with Egypt, does not breed in that 
country, but arrives as the waters of the Nile begin to 
rise, and disappears when these subside. 

About, a-twuV, in nautical language, signifies tho 
alteration of a snip's course. In military language, 
“ about” means a change in the position of a body of 
troops. “Right about" and “left about" are com¬ 
mands given to execute semicircular turns to the right 
or the left. 

Abracadabra, Ab-ra-ka-dab'-ra, the name of an 
Assyrian god, which was formerly believed to have the 
power of curing diseases, especially slow and intermit¬ 
tent fevers. To accomplish this, tho word was to bn 
written many times in the form of a magical triangle, 
thus:—- 

ABRACADABRA 
A B It A C A D A II It 
AKRACADAB 
ABltACADA 
A B R A C A D 
A B R A C A 
A B R A 0 
A B B A 
ABB 
A B 
A 

In modem times the term is for the most part need 
only inject, without any particular meaning, like koaut- 
pocut. 

Ab bahts, A-brai'-mit, a sub-genus of malncoptery- 

S 'ous or soft-finned abdomlnales, of which the bream 
a species. 

Ajibanchunb, A-rb'uJ.Jee-ant (Gr. a, without, and 
branchia, gills), an ord. of AneUidians, so called be¬ 
cause they possess no organs of respiration. 

Abraxas, A-brAx'-ae, a term used by the Gnostics, a 
philosophical sect, who, in the early ages of Christian¬ 
ity, endeavoured to reconcile the doctrines of Pagan¬ 
ism with those of Christianity. It signifies the Su¬ 
preme Being, under whom they placed 36S dependent 
deities. 

Abraxas, a genus of nocturnal Leptdoptera, in which 
is included the common magpie-noili. Its colour is a 
yellowish white clotted With black, and a band of pale 
orange marks the wings., It deposits its eggs on the 
leaves of the currant ana gooseberry in July or August, 
and the caterpillars are Latched in September. Its 
chrysalis is black. ' 

Abbkaht, A-bretV (Ang.-Sax.),in maritime language, 
denotes the situation of two ships when they lie 
parallel to etch other. Ships on spoken of as Being 
“ abreast" of e place when they are directly opposite 
to it. 

Abxidqmbst, i-bridj'-mtni, in Literature, signifies 
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Abromi Absorption 

much the same thing u en epitome or compendium of stands opposed to the Belative or Conditional. Abso- 
a large work. Ihe excellence of an abridgment lie* in late truth* are truth* which are necessary and uuiver- 
taking only what i* material and substantial, and sal, auohaathe axioms of raathematicalscfenee, and, m 
rejecting what i* superfluous either in (entiment the eatimation of certain achoola of thought, the drat 
or style. In Law, it u the shortening of a count or principle* of theology and morals. It is chiefly in 
declaration. Germany that the belief in such abiolute troth* exists. 

Abboka, fib-ro -ma, in Dot., a genu* of tropical plant* The English mind has always leaned in a contrary 
in the BgUneriaeem, or Chocolate order. direction; and the greater number of English meto- 

Abbuit, db-rupv (Lat. abnmpo, I break off), m physician* hare believed in the relative or conditional 
Hot,, a term applied to any main root which end* nature of all truth whatsoever. Many thinkers, how. 
abruptly, as though the point had been bitten off. ever, of the first order, have endeavoured to seek a 
Annus, aV-brue (Gr. acres, elegant), iu Hot,, a genua Universal Postulate, «.«.,* truth so self-evident aa to 
of leguminous plants. The seeds of the Abrueprcca- require no illustration, the latest effort of the kind in 
tortus are used a* beads for making rosaries and neck, this country being that of Mr. Herbert Spenoer, in his 
laoe*: they are of a bright aoarlot colour, with a black treatise on “ Psychology.” 

mark on one side. Absoluts, Absolutism, in Pol., a form of govern- 

Abbcbbb, ib'-eeei (Lat. abecedo, I separate), the ment in whioh the supreme head or sovereign is above 
name given in Burg., to an accumulation of pua, or the control of the law, and. enjoys unrestricted power, 
matter, in some tissue or organ of the human body. (See Dsspoiibm.) 

The pus is formed from the blood during the process Absoluts Numbbb, is the known quantity which 
of inflammation, and the production of it is termed possesses one aide of an equation; thus, in x 1 + 12* 
suppuration. When an opening is formed in ap ub. = 24, the absolute number is 24,Vbich is equal to the 
soees, and matter still eontmuos to be discharged from square of » added to 12*. 

it, it is styled an ulcer. There are fow tissues or organs Absolution, ab-eo-lu'-sbun (Lat, ah, from, and 
of tho body in which abscesses may not form. Ab> eolvo, I loose), in Civil Law, is au acquittal or sentence 
soesaes in some organs are comparatively nnimportant; of a judge declaring the accused innocent of the crime 
in others they are highly dangerous. laid to his charge. In Canon Law, it is a remission of 

Asscise, or AubOISSA, db-eiei'-a (Lat. abeoindo, I out sins pronounced by a priest in favour of a penitent, 
off), in Geom, a term signifying a segment cut off It is said that down 1 the 12tb century tho formula of 
from a right line by an ordinate to a curve. absolution was, “ M - iod," or “ May Christ absolve 

'Abscisbion, ilb-eit'-ehun, iu lthet., a figure of speech thee," when it was < ranged into “ I absolve thee from 
by which the orator breaks off suddenly, in the thy sin,” tho priest thus assuming to himself tho 
middle of a sentence, or of his discourao, to make the power to forgive sins. This is still the doctrine of the 
deeper impression on his audienoe. human Catholic church, sanctioned by the council of 

Absbntbb, ah-eon-tee', in Polit. Econ., is a term Trent, and grounded on John xx. 23. The form that 
applied to a person who derives hi* income from one occurs in the Church of England Order for the Visits- 
country, but wbo reside* and expends it in another, tion of the Sick, “ I absolve thee from all thy sins,” is 
Whether the absence of a landlord be injurious to a held to be only declaratory of the sinner’s pardon upon 
country in an economical sense is a question which has the apparent evidences of a sincere repentanoe, and 
been much delisted of lute years, more particularly in according to the best judgment of the priest. In the 
connection with Ireland. Some maintain that the amount early ohurch there were held to be five kinds of ahsolu. 
which a landlord spends in a foreign country is so much tion,—sacramental, by baptism and by the cuciianst; 
clear loss to tho oonntry from whioh he derives his declaratory, by word of mouth and doctrine; prcca. 
income, and so muoh encouragement withdrawn from tory, by imposition of baud* and prayer ; judicial, by 
its industry. Others, again, assert, that, in point of relaxation of church censures. 

fact, the revenue apont by a landlord in a foreign Absobbbntb, db-eorb'-ente (Lat. absorbed, I snok up), 
country has precisely the same effect upon the industry a name given in Anat. to certain small delicate vas- 
of his own country as if it were expended at home, sals which imbibe fluids that oomo in contact with 
They argue, that an Irish landlord residing in Paris them, and carry them into the blood. They are 
receives bis remittances of rent in bills of exchange* denominated lacteale or Ip-mphahcs, according to the 
whioh represent the valuo of British goods imported liquids which they convey. 

into France ; that the money, instead of being with* Absobbbntb, in Med., substanoes used to absorb or 
drawn from the country,is expended in the production neutralise the aoid* sometimes formed in the stomach: 
of Irish goods suitable to the Knglish or foreign mar* chalk and magnesia are examples. In Surg., spongy 
Ml; and thatthus a wider field ot industry is developed substance* used in dressing wound*, such as lint and 
for our native productions. Tho truth seems to lie amadou. 

between the tfro. Though it is not true that the whole Absobbxn? Gbound, a term given in Paint, to a 
revonuespentout ofaoountryis so much clear loss to that water-colour mixture, whioh is laid upon the canvas or 
oountry, yet there ean be little doubt that it has a wood, and, which, upon the oil-colours being applied, 
prejudicial effect. The profits of the foreign retailers, at once imbibes the ou, leaving the colours in which the 
servants, and others, remain at lenst in the foreign design is made dry and brilliant, 
country, and are so muoh abstracted from the alisen- Aisoamow, ab-sor. shun. is the interpenetration 
tee's country. But there is a higher point of view in of certain bodies by other bodies or influences, whioh 
which this subject is to be regarded; namely, tho moral, by this means disappear or become lost. There are 
The evils bore are undeniable. It is the duty of the several important examples of this in Physic*, 
proprietor to regard the Interests of his tenants, to set Abbobftion, in Bot., the chief function of the root, 
before them a good example, and to aid them in effect- by which food is taken up in a state of solution for the 
ing local improvements.— Rtf. McCulloch's Treatise on uses of the plant. (See Endosmosb.) 

Economical Police. Abboxption, in Chem., the disappearance of a 

Abbxntbinb, ilb-sin'-tbeue (Or. a without, and pstn- gaseous fluid on entering into combination with a 
Am, pleasure), a crystalline principle obtained from liquid or solid; thus, when the gse, ammonia, is passed 
the Artemisia Absinthium, or wormwood, an herb used into water, abeorption take* plaoe, and the result is 
in the preparation of absinthe and other liqueurs, the liquid commonly celled spirit* of hartshorn. 

(See Abtkhisia.) Aasoamov, in Physiol., a term employed to desig- 

Absis, or Arsis, 3b'-sis (Gr. aptie, an arch), in nate that natural function of the body which is exnr- 
Anh., s term used by the ancient ecclesiastical cisedby the absorbent vessels; as the absorption of the 
writers to deuote that part of a sacred edifice where ohyle by the lacteal vestals. 

the altar was erected, or where the clergy took their Abbobftion or Hist it where the beat-rava seem 
Hats. It was thus called on account of its having to disappear within the subatance* of bodies subjected 
generally a domed or vaulted roof. to their influence, the efieets differing neatly accord- 

Absoluts, Thb, ib'-so-luit (Lat. absolutes, ade* ing to surface and odour. As this subject la closely 
qnate, that needs no addition), in Metaphysics, ia a connected with the phenomena of radiation and rafleo- 
term employed to indicate that which exist* with- tion, it will be considered at greater length under the 
out limitation of any kind. Another term, of the artiole II bat. (See Hast.) 

MOt meaning, la the Unconditional. The Absolute Absobftion or Light will be best explained by 




colour. Transparency in * body 1* caused by one part impossible, or leads to an absurdity. It is much used 
ot the light striking on it being transmitted through in geometry. 

its substance, another being reflected from its surface, Abuk »a»t Numbers, Mmf-dant (Lat. ab from, and 
and a third being absorbed or lost in ita interior, watte, a watts), in Arith., are those nnmbem the aliquot 
When a body reflects the whole of the light, it is said parts of which, added together, make more than the 
to be opatjne, in which eaee, however, a small portion namber itself: thus, the aliquot parts of 20 (1, 2,4, 
is absorbed. Colour is produced in transparent media 6,10), on being added together, make 22. 


Abutilon, Mm'-U-lnn, a genua of plants, belonging 
to the natural order Malvacra t. The most interesting 
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the blue. The same thing happens with opaeue- Ann 
coloured bodies, with the exception that the unabsorbed Arch., 
ray is reflected instead of being transmitted. In a arch bj 


eaten as vegetables in Brazil. 

Abutment, A-but'-meut (Fr, aboutir, to abut), in 
Arch., a term signifying the pier from which aa 
arch springs, when the arch is leas than a semicircle; 


white opaque objeot, nearly the whole of the white [ but when an arch of any other figure is supported by 

1' VI1*.._ la- - -_11 I a mitl. S Vsa natawAii 


In a black opaque object newly the whole oi the white . 

light is absorbed without tunering any change. No those of Southwark and Vauxball are abutments. The 
object is absolutely transparent or opaqne, even air extremities of a bridge, resting on the sides of a river, 


absorbing a email portion of light and colour, and gold &o., are always termed abutments. 

and silver transmitting green and purple rays respee- Abuttam, A-but'-ial* (Fr. atiilter, to bound or limit), 

tivolv. when procured in suflkiently thin films. For- the boundaries or limits of lands. These boundaries' 


tively, when procured in su%iently thin films. For- the boundaries or limit, of lands. These boundaries' 
loot absorption or reflection is also unknown, for the or abuttals are, in the case of corporation and church 
darkest substance reflects a little light,—otherwise it lands, preserved by an annual procession, 
would be invisible; and <the brightest speoulum metal Abyss. iMisI (Or. buttnt, profound depth), a term 
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absorbs an infinitesimal portion. Philosophers Bre as used to denote, in general, anything profound or hot- 
yotin ignoranee of the causes of absorption of light; tomless. lu Scripture, it. i« employed to denote tbe 
several theories have boen propounded, but they appear deepest parts of the sea, from their being unfathom- 
onlv to make tbe matter still more difficult oteompre- able; and in a figurative sense, it implies hell, or the 
hetision. boltomless pit. 

Abstlwhn cb, ilb'-ati-nenu (Lat. abtfimo, I abstain), Anrssurntr Chubch, in Eccl. Hist., the name of 


the act or habit of refraining from something to which a sect of the Christian church established in Ahys- 
we have a propensity, or in which we find pleasure; siuia. It is said, that about the beginning of the 
but it is more particularly applied to the privation or 4th century of onr era, Memphis, a learned Greek of 
sparing use of food. Abstinence bas been enjoined Tyre, when on a voyage of discovery, had landed on 
aud practised for various endB, as sanatory, moral, or the coast of Abyssinia. Ucro he was attacked by the 
religious. Physicians relate wonderful cures effected natives, and himself and crew murdered, with the 
bv abstinence ; moralists, as the Pythagoreans, Stoics, exception of two youths, Frumenties and JKdesiul. 
aud others, recommend it as a means of bringing the Theso rose into great favour aud influence in the 
animal part of our nature into greater subservience to country, and Frumentius was subsequently made 
the spiritual; and it is likewise enjoined by various bishop of Auxumns (the chief city of Abyssinia) by 
robgious sects. It was commanded to the Jews; and, Athnnaslus, and laboured with great success. At pre- 
when among tho primitive Christians a dispute arose sent, the forms and ritual of the Abyssinian church 


upon this Bubject, the apostle Paul gave his opinion of are a strange compound of Judaism and Christianity, 
it in Homans xiv. 1—8. In England, abstinenco from of ignorance and superstition. It is governed by a 
flesh on certain days has been enjoined evon eince the bishop, who is styled Ahum, and is sent into 
Reformation, and was renewed under Elizabeth; but Abyssinia by the Coptic bishop of Alexandria. Tho 
it was then exprossly declared to be a political law, to Abyssinian*have, at different times,, expressed a desire 
favour the consumption of fish, and to multiply tho to be reconciled to tho church of Koine. 

.. Acacia, ti-kilsk'-e-a, iu Dot., a genus of plants, be¬ 
longing to tho natural order Lenumiuosa, sub-onler 

I/-..,_ air_I'_* l. ..._,1 a* I_...J A.In.U,. 


favour the consumption ol Hah, and to mul 
number of fishermen and mariners. — Kef. 
Cyclopedia—" ArtB and Sciences." 


Abstract Mathbmatics, or Pubb Mathbmatics, Mimosa. Many kinds furnish good timber aud valuable 
I’b'-stract (Let. abstraho, I withdraw), signifies that gums. The Acacui vent yields gum araMc; and the 
branoh of the science which deals with magnitude, inner wood of tho A. Catechu, an Indiau shrub, affords 
figure, and quantity in general, and without reference a kind of catechu, or cutch, rich iu tauuin, which {a 
to any particular magnitude, figure, or quantity, used for tannu-g, and, in medicine, aa an astringent. 
Abstract Mathematics is opposed to Mixed Mathema- Acadkmt, A-kad'-t-mt, was the name of a place 
tics, which deals with the application of mathematics in the suburbs of Athens, laid out in walks and 

' _ . *.*> n. . I .1.. A _ „ —. J K.i J A— I,... l.iti.H KA ahIUm aflna Hu 


to navigation, astronomy, optics, Ac. 

Abstbact Numbers, in Arith., a term which sig¬ 
nifies numbers considered in themselves, and without 


shady trees, and said to have been so called after its 
■ possessor, Acadomu* or Ecademus. It became a 
t favourite resort of tho lovers of meditation and phi- 


Abstbactior, Ob-straVshun, in Psychol., this name place has become famous; and hence his followers were 
is given to that operation of the mind by whiehit takes termed Academics. In modern times, the term aoa- 
cognisance of qualities separately from the thing in demy" bas come to have a somewhat different signi- 
wliichthey exist; as, for example, of s Mtensss, apart flcation from that which it boro in ancient times. It ta 
from snow, from lime, from milk, or from any other generally applied to a society of learned men, formed 
substaroo or liquid ." An abstraction " ia the idea whioh for the cultivation of seienn-, literal uro, or the arts, 
is the result of the above process ;-an abstract idea, Acadbmy Fioubb, in Paint., a term used to aign fy 
whioh, however fugitive in itself, speedily olinga to a a design, generally executed with black and white 
word, and becomes incorporate with It. The question chalk, after a living model. 

whether abstract ideas, such as Beauty, Truth, Time, ACAiswut, a-ka-U'-fe (Qr.akaUphe, a nettle), a 
fipaoe, have any real existence, or are only forms of class of marine invertebrate animal*, comprehended in 
things and wholly relative, is. and always has been, the tbe sub-kingdom Ttadiata, and otherwise culled flea- 
great bone of laetupbysical contention. It was the point nettles. It embraces an extensive number of animal*, 
in dispute between the Realists and Nominalists of the of which the genua Medusa at hinmrus may be takgp 
Middle Ages, and still divides thinkers into tiro great as the type. This genus has a nervous system and 
school*. (S« Pebsorisioatioh.) * senses; a muscular system; a reproductive sntnx and 

Ajspbppm,T tMnnrrifi ab. tib-*ttr , .dum Bcvfliopincnt; the power of atinsiitg when touched; 
is % mode of argument whioh proret the truth of We] and ia phoaphoreacent. Acalejika hare been wpa- 
15 
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Aaanthaoes 

rated into four families,—the Pulnuigrada, the Cilin- 
arada, the Cirrkiyrada, and the Phytograda. These 
families exhibit a ^reat variety of genera of peculiar 
atrunture and form. Some of them are extremely 
beautiful, and present an interesting study to the 
naturalist. (See 3 rlly-Fisii and Medusa.) 

AcisTiucia, i-kAn-tkai'-ie-e, in Bot., the Aean- 
thiu order. Herbs or shrubs found in most parts of 
the world, and abounding in the tropics. Many species 
have very beautiful flowers. The elegant lobed and 
sinuatud leaves of the aesuthus are stated to have 
suggested the capital of the Corinthian pillar. (See 
Capital.) 

Acantuion, iUkiin'-tke-on, in Zool., a genus of 
Jlodentia known, at present, only by their osteology. 
The genus was established by M. F. Cuvier. 

ACAHTiionKHMA, d-kdn-tho-der'-ma, a fossil genus of 
fishes, from Claris. 

Acanthodks, d-kiin-tho'-den, a genns of fossil Ga¬ 
noid fishes, found in carboniferous strata, near Edin¬ 
burgh, Scotland. 

Acamtuopiiis, d-k&n'-tho-JU, in Zool., a genns of 
venomous serpents, allied to tho vipers. From these, 
however, they are distinguished by their having a single 
series of plates beneath the tail, except towards the 
very eqd of it, where, in some instances,,these are 
separated in two small rows. They are viviparous, and 
conceal themselves among the roots of trees, depending 
for their prey on the effects of the poison with which 
they are imbued. 

Acantuoptekygh, d - kSn - thof - te - rn '- jie - i , one of the 
tliree natural orders or primary divisions of fishes, 
divided by Cuvier into (lit ecu natural families. 

Acaistuckus, d-kdn'-thti-rut, in Nat. Hist., a genus 
of flshcB, of the order Tkoraeie*. Churae. Teeth 
small, in most species lolmted; tail aouleated on 
each side. It is a uative of the Indian and Ara¬ 
bian seas, in the latter of which it is generally seen 
in large shoals of two or three hundred each, swim¬ 
ming with great strength, and feeding priucipally on 
different Linds of sea-wccd. The geuus contains a large 
number of species, many of which aro extremely beau¬ 
tiful both in form ami colour. 

Acanthus, ii-kiln'-ihiit, in Hot., a genus of herba¬ 
ceous plants, belonging to the order Acaiithacea (which 
tee). Most of the species are tropical, hut two grow 
wild in Central Europe. These are Acanthus mollit, 
which has emollient qualities, and A. epicatue. 

Acaul's, ak'-a-ru* (Gr. atari, a mite), the tiek or 
mite, a genus of iuseots of the order of Apteru, or 
those without wings. It is oviparous, has eight legs, 
two eyes, and two jointed trntacula. It will live many 
months without food, and is very prolific. Of the spe¬ 
cies, then* are, the domestic mile, tho iteh mite, the 
sugar-mile, the red spider, the sparrow-mite, the water- 
mite, and t^e ticks. 

. Acatalbctic, a term applied in'An¬ 

cient Poetry to such verses as liuve all their feet and 
syllables without unv defect at the end; those which 
are not so, being called eafaleetie. 

Acaulbscknt, li-kavd-rt'-sent (Gr. a, without, and 
kanlot, a stem), in Dot, a term applied to plnnts 
having very short or inconspicuous stems, as the sweet 
violet. 

Accalia, uk-kai'-le-a , festivals held among the 
Iiomans in honour of Acca Laurentia, tho nurse of 
Romulus. 

Acceleration, Rk-tel-le-rai'-thun (tat. aeeeltratio, 
hastening), in Modi., is when tlie velocity of a moving 
bodv ie continually increased. With whatever velocity 
a fulling bodj- moves in the first second, it will, at the 
end of two seconds, move with twice that velocity, 
and SO oil; the- force of gravity increasing as the body 
approaches the earib. Tins is, however, not mathe¬ 
matically true, as a little time is lest through the in¬ 
creased density and consequent resistance of the air at 
each moment. 

Acceleration or Tan Stars, a tern applied in 
Ancient Astron. to the time bv which the fixed etara 
anticipate the diurnal motion of the earth. 

Acceleration or tub Moon is the increase of the 
taopn's mean motion from tho sun, compared with the 
.diurnal motion of the earth, Which is calculated at 
, about ten seconds in a century. 

{Acceleration and Err audition or run Tides 


Accidental 

are certain irregularities in the difference between the 
times of high water, which difference wonld be con¬ 
stant supposing the tides occurred at regular intervals. 
The tides are caused by the attraction exercised by the 
sun and moon on the waters of the earth. The earth 
being nearer to the moon than to the sun, it is by her 
that the greatest influence is produced. The moon 
takes 24 h. 60 m. to perform one revolution round 
the earth; high water ought, therefore, to arrive at 
exact intervals of 12 h. 25 m. This interval is, how¬ 
ever, continually changing at different times ami 
places, being influenced by three principal causes,— 
the relative distance of the sun and moon, of the earth 
and moon, aud the moon's distance from the equator. 
Local ciroumstauces, such us currants, prevailing winds, 
Ac., aro other causes of these irregularities. For in¬ 
stance, high water takes place at Ipswich at nearly the 
correct time; at Glasgow and Greenock too early; and 
at most other places too late. The proper recurrence 
of spring and neap tides is at the conjunction and oppo¬ 
sition of the sun, and is also irregular. At London tho 
highest spring tide occurs 2 days 10 hours after the 
proper time; this error itself being liable to the greatest 
irregularity. 

Accent, SV-tent (^t. ad, to, and eano, I sing), 
among grammariuns, is the raising or lowering of the 
voiee in pronouncing certain syllables of words. There 
urn three kinds of accents; viz., tho acute, the grave, 
and circumflex. 1 -> acute accent, marked thus('), 
shows that the voi s to be raised in pronouncing tho 
syllables over whi .. it is placed. The grave accent is 
marked thus (*), and points out when the voice ought 
to he lowered. The circumflex accent is compounded 
of the other two, and marked thus (") or (~) ; it denotes 
a quavering of the voice between higu anil low. Somo 
call the long and short quantities of syllables, accents; 
but erroneously. 

Accent, in Music, signifies a raising of the tone, in 
order to obtain variety and expression. 

Acceptance, ak-eept-tanee. (See Bill op Ex¬ 
change.) 

Accessary, or Accessory, iik'-tts-to-re, or dk-tes'- 
to-re (Lat. accedo, I approach), in Law, signifies nno 
who is guilty of a felonious offence, not principally, 
but hy participation. There are two kinds of acces¬ 
sories,—“ before the foot ” and “ after the fact.” Au 
accessory “ before the fact"is he who, “ beingyet absent 
at> the time of tlio crime committed, doth yet procure, 
counsel, or command another to commit a crime.” An 
accessory “ after the fact” is one who receives, assists, 
or relieves n felon of whose guilt he has knowledge. 
(See Law, Criminal.) 

Accessary, or Accessory (Fr. aecettoire), a term 
used in Paint., to signify those things introduced into 
a picture for the purpose of explaining and helping 
the principal objects in telling the story. Tho works 
of llogart h furnish e xccllent examples of the ad v antages 
to be derived from tho employing of accessaries. 

Accession, dk-tet'-thun (Lat. aecemio, going to or 
towards), in International Law, signifies the act of a 
ower when it becomes party to a treaty concluded 
etween other powers. It also meaus the period at 
which a prince assumes the sovereignty. In Med., it 
is synonymous with paroxysm. 

Accipkncr, ak'-te-drtiee (Lat. aceident, falling), a 
small book containing the first principles or rudiments 
of grammar. 

Accident, iik‘-»e-dent (Lat. accident, falling), de¬ 
notes, in a general sense, any casual event. Among logi¬ 
cians, it signifies,—1. Whatever docs not essentially 
belong to a thiug; 2. Buch properties in any subject ns 
are not essential to it; 3. In opposition to substance, all 
qualities whatever are called accidents: as sweetness, 
softness, hardness, Ac. In Grammar, accident implies 
• property attached to sword without entering into its 
essential definition. 

Accident, is that which does not follow from the 
nature of a thing, but from some qualities of it. It 
also signifies qualities as opposed to substances. In 
Heraldry, it is in coat-armour an additional mark, 
which may be omitted without effecting any change 
in the dignity. In Gram., it is something belonging 
to a word, but not essential to it; as gender, number, 
inflection. 

Accidental, dk-ti-den'-tal (Lat. accidentalis, hep- 
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Aooipenaer 

peuing by chance), in the language of philosophy, i* 
employed to express tho effect which proceed! from the 
cause 'happening by accident.—Accidental colours are 
those which depend ou the affections of the eye. The 
term is applied to the ocular spectrum which is generally 

S ereeivea after the eye has been for some time steadily 
xcd upon a coloured object. Thus, if we look for 
sometime upon a yellow piece of cloth, and suddenly 
turn the eye from it, we will see the colour of indigo; 
red will give a bluish green, and so on. These colours 
are also called complementary colours, because, when 
taken in conjunction with those of the Rpeotrum, they 
make up all the colours of a white light.— Accidental 
point, in Perspective, that point in the horisontal line 
whore tho projections of parallel lines meet the per¬ 
spective plane. 

Accipenser, uk-te-pen'-ser (Lat. acipenter , a stur¬ 
geon), in Ichth., a genus of fishes, of the order of Amphi¬ 
bia nantee. It has a single linear nostril; the mouth 
is in tho under part of tho head, and without teeth; 
the cirri are below tho snout, and before the mouth. 
There ore three species of this genus. 1. Accipenser 
Huso, the largest, is a native of Husain. The skin is so 
strong as to be used for traces in drawing vehicles. 
Tho isinglass of the shops is made from its sounds and 
scales.— il. AccipenserJtutheiuts is alsoa native of Russia. 
—3. Accipenser 8turio, or the sturgeon, is frequent in 
our rivers. IainglasB is also made of the sounds of this 
fish. The sturgeuu is sometimes found of the length 
of 18 feet, and weighing 700 lbs. It is oviparous, und 
spawns in water. (Set Stubionidsi.) 

Aceirnnns, tile-sip'-e-tree* (Lat. accipiter. a hawk), 
an order of birds, having a crooked bent and powerful 
talons. In this order are classed tho vulture, falcons, 
hawks, and owls. 

Acclamation, Sk-la-mai'-thun (Lat. acclamatio), 
among tho ancient Romans, a shouting in concert, 
expressive of their public approbation of the conduct 
of their princes or generals. The acclamations of the 
theatres, at first rude and tumultuous shouts, became, 
in process of time, a species of regular concert. When 
Hero played in the theatre, a signal wag given, upon 
which 5,000 soldiers began to chaut his praises, which 
tho spectators were obliged to repeat. In Archied,, 
the term is applied to those medals on which the peoplo 
are represented bb expressing their joy. 

Acclimatize, ak-kli'-ma-tize (I,at. ad, to, and clima, 
a climate), to accustom au animal or plant to a climate 
not natural to it. A change of climate induces a certain 
change m tho constitution of the individual, greater nr 
less, according to tho amount of difference between 
the two climates. In cases where the difference is 
extreme, diseases and even death may be the result. 
The change produced by acclimation may be either 
an improvement or a deterioration. Some plants or 


i change which 
may be brought about more gradually in the course of 
a few generations. The power of bearing changes of 
climate is remarkable) in the human species, parti¬ 
cularly in the Anglo-Saxon race. An attention to diet, 
clothing, Ac., docs much in modifying the influences of 
climate. 

Accolade, ak-o'-lade (Lat. ad, to, and collum, the 
neck), a term used to express an ancient mode til'con¬ 
ferring knighthood, by the sovereign embracing the 
neck of the new-made knight. In England, it is gene¬ 
rally considered as the slight blow given on the shoulder 
or cheek when tho honour of knighthood is being con¬ 
ferred. Gibbon calls this blow “ the emblem of the 
lost affront which it was lawful for him to endure." 
Some antiquaries derive the origin of this custom from 
tho blow given to the Roman slave by his master when 
giving him his freedom. 

Accouhodattok Bill, Sk-kom,'-mo-da'-skua (Lat. 
ad, to, and commodum, convenience), in Commerce, 
signifies a bill of exchange accepted by an individual 
for tlie convenience of the drawer, with whom it rests 
to take it up when qt maturity. 

Accompaniment, tik-kum' -pan-s-merd (Ft. oceoia- 
pagner), in Music, denotes the instrnments which, 
in the subordinate part or parts, accompany the 
voice, either to give it fulness or relief and to 
heighten the general effect. Thus, the piano and 


Accumulation 

guitar are suitable instruments for the ocoompnniment 
of a song. In concerto, the instrument for which tho 
principal partis composed is accompanied by tho whole 
of the band. • 

Accompaniment, iu Her., denotes anything 
added to » shield ny wsy of ornament, as the belt, 
mantling, supporters, Ac. Accompaniment is also 
used for several bearings about a principal one, as a 
saltier, bend,fess, &o. 

Accoan, tik-kord', in Law, signifies an agreement 
entered into, whereby one party consents to receive 
from another something iu satisfaction of a debt, or in 
recompense for an injury. 

Accoan, in Music. (See Cokoosd.) 

Accosdion, tik-kar’-de-an, a musical instrument, 
invented in Germany. It consists of a small oblong 
box, of from 8 to 20 inches m length, with an inside 
row of small elastic springs, or lamina;, fixed in a me¬ 
tallic plate at one euu, m such a manner ns to allow 
them to vibrato freely. A bellows, or folding appa¬ 
ratus, unites tho upper and lower parts, and supplies 
tho springs with the necessary air to put them in 
motion. To thoso tho nir is admitted by valvos, 
which, in the same manner asui an organ, are acted on 
by tho keys. A base note, or drone, is also added. 
The eompou of the most perfect instrument is from G, 
the fourtti space on the base cleff, to E, the seventh ad¬ 
ditional space above the treble, all the semitones in¬ 
clusive. Previous to tho introduction of the principle 
of this instrument to Europe, it was well known to tho 
Chinese. The soft tones of the accordion have a 

g reat effect upon savage nations, as asserted by Roman 
atholic missionaries, wbo carry with them acoordiona 
to attract tho people to their discourses.—The Fiu- 
tina is another species of accordioft, and there is an 
Ouoan-Accobuion recently invented. 

Account, or Accomvt, tik-kount', in general de¬ 
notes all arithmetical computations. Among merchants 
it is used for tho books in which their business is 
entered. (See Boox-kkkping.) 

Accountant, Ak-koun'-tant, a person skilled in mer¬ 
cantile Accounts. Accountants ero usually omployed iu 
investigating the accounts of traders, making up states 
of affairs, collecting accounts, &c. The official in a 
public office who has charge of the accounts is termed 
an accountant.— Accountant in Bankruptcy is an officer 
appointed by the lord-chanccllor, having tho control 
and management of tlio funds belonging to bankrupt 
estates.— Accountant-General, an officer in the court of 
Chancery, appointed for securing the moneys and 
effects of the suitors. 

Accounts, Chambkb op, in the old French govern¬ 
ment, was a court similar to .the Exchequer of 
England. 

Accounts Stated, a title given to the common count 
in the declaration in an action, where, upon ovbnlanccd 
account between the parties, the plaintiff seeks to re¬ 
cover the amount doe. 

Accoutbemem a, tik-koo'-tre-ments (Fr. accoutre¬ 
ment), a term signifying, in military affairs, tho dress, 
equipage, Ac. ot a soldier. 

Accbbscxnt, tik-re»'-»ent, in Bot., a term applied 
to a persistent calyx, that continues to grow after tho 
flowering, so as to form a sort of bladder round the 
fruit, as in the winter cherry. 

AccBocsd, tik-ro'-tkai, in Her., denotes a thing 
being hooked into another. 

Accusation, ik-ku-lai'-thun, a term used to express 
the posture taken by tho ancient Greeks and Romans 
at tneir tables. This posture exhibited their bodies 
extended upon couches, with their heads resting on 
pillows, or on their elbows, supported by pillows. 

ACCUMBXNT, dk-kum'-benl (Lst. acrumbere, to Iio 
down), in Bot., a term applied to cotyledons which 
are applied to each other by their faces, and have the 
radicle folded on their edgee, as seen in the embryo of 
the wallflower. (See Embbto.) 

Accumulation op DegersA, ik-ku-mu-lai'-thun 
(Lat. cumulut, a heap), in a university, is the taking of 
two or more together, or with small intervals between 
them. 

Accumulation on Bowen is applied to that kind 
of motion exiating m some kinds of machines at the 
end of intervals of time, daring whioh the velocity of 
the moving body hoe been constantly accelerated. 
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Accusative Cask, iik-ku'-ia-tiv, in Grammar, the empty omIcs, and then a certain proportion of wine, 
fourth ouse, governed by an active verb or prepoai- Alter some days, more wine is introduced, and succea- 
tion; as, I love him; where him is the accusative of the sive additions are made periodically. When tho whole 
pronoun he, and is governed by the verb /one. It more bos become vinegar, a quantity equal to that of tho 
peculiarly belongs to the Latin language, but baa been wine employed is drawn off, and the process is reoom- 
ltitroduced to the English, in which it survives only in menced. In England, an inferior sort of vinegar is 
pronouns. It comes after all prepositions, and is made from an infusion of malt by first exciting in it 
usually termed the objective case. (See Ob a mwah.) the alcoholic fermentation, and subsequently inducing 
Ack, aiee (Lat. as, a unit), iu games, signifies that the oxidation of the alcohol. The fermented wortiB 
side of the dice whereon ono is marked. In cards, it sometimes transformed intoTinegar by a process pre- 
dcnoles those which bear only one figure; as, for cisety similar to that described above, ana sometimes 
example, the “ ace of heorta," which displays but ono hr allowing it to remain for several months in half* 
heart. filled and looselv-stopped casks, arranged in rows in 

Acxj*jialoits, Acxphala, a-eqf-a-lue (Or. a/cepha- an open field. The German, or (iniek-vmegsr process, 
/at, headless), in Zool., a class of molluscous animals consists in passing the fermented liquor through a large 
which have no apparent head. vessel filled with beechwood shavings moistened with 

Arsa, ai’-eer, in Hot., the most important genus of vinegar. In percolating through the apparatus, which 
tlienaturalordor Aceracete. Manyuaefiuandoriiamental is called the generator, the liquor passes over an im- 
troesard included in this genus .—Acer taccharinum, the meuse surface exposed tothe oxidizing influence of the 
sugar-maple, yields a great portion ot the sugar used air, and is rapidly converted into vinegar. The crude 
in America. Perforations are made in the trunk at noetic acid, known as pyroligneons acid, is one of the 
the commencement of spring, aud the saccharine sap liquid products of the destructive distillation of wood, 
which exudes is collected and boiled down to the Oak and beech are the woods most commonly used 
crystallizing point.—A. campeslre and A. peeado-plata- in the manufacture, and the distillation is generally 
awe are common timber-trees in Britain : the latter, conducted in largo iron cylinders. By a beautiful but 
commonly known as the sycamore, furnishes excellent tedious process, the acetic ncid contained in the impure 
wood for making charooa), product is mode to unite with sods, so us to form pure 

AuitttACKJR, iti-Hcr-ai'-ee-e, in Bot.., the Mapleorder. acetate of soda. This salt, when distilled with concen- 
l’ho plants of this order arc handsome trees, which trated sulphur!" id, yields a colourless liquid, which 
furnish light, and beautiful wood, much used in the is acetic acid irtion of this crystallizes atatem- 
urts. They are also remarkable for their saccharine peraturo of fro , 40° to 150° F., constituting what is 
sap. They grow in the temperate regionB of Europe, called glacial an tic acid. The chemical composition 
Asia, and North America. (See Ac hr ) of acetic ncid is represented by tho symbol C.H.O.. 

Acrrans, Acbra, d-Ber'-rniiB (Or. a, without, and Its uses are numerous and important. In the Arts, it 
/cents, a horn), in Knt., a family of apterous insects, is employed for the preparation of the various acetates, 
Acrric Acid, ii-eer'-irk (Lat. acer, tho maple), in especially those of iron and alumina, which are tho 
Chem., an acid obtained from the sap of the maple- chief mordants of the calico-printer, for dissolving 
tree. _ gums in making varnishes, and for phutographio pur- 

Acbrohe, il»'-e-ra»e, in But., n term signifying poses. In Medicine, it is used externally as a local 
needle-tth'iiied, applied to leaves that are very narrow irritant, and internally as a febrifuge.—lief. English 
and sharply pointed, as those of the common juniper. Cydopatdm —" Arts and Sciences” 

Annum, il-eer'-ra, a term applied bv the ancients to Acetowe, /l-ee-ton*', in Chom., a colourless vola- 
n kind of altar placed near tho bed of a dead person, tile fluid, having tho composition 0,11,0,, obtained by 
Incense and other perfumes were consumed on it by fire the distillation of the acetates of the alkaline earths, 
previous to the funeral, and Accrete were the pots in Tt has u peculiar odour, aud is very inflammable. It 
which the incense was burnt. is sometimes called pyroncrtic spirit. As a remedy for 

Acetabulum, S-ee-tab'-u-lum (Lat, a small cup or asthma, it is occasionally used in medicine, 
dish), signifies, iu Zool., the suckers of the arms of AonatAff Lraoue, ii-ke’-an. (Sec vol. I. of this 
the cuttle-fish, as well as other dihranehinte eepholo- work.) 

pods, which have on this account been termed ueota- Achjbwtuk, H-ke'-ne-nn, in Bot., n one-seeded fruit, 
nulifern. _ having a dry shell, or pericarp, which is closely 

Aomaiiulvm, in Auat., is the term applied to that applied to the seed, though separable from it. This 
deep oup-like cavity of the os innominatum which pericarp is indrhiseeut, that is to say, it remains 
receives the head of tho femur, or thigh-bone, tlins closed, and the seed can only become free by its decay, 
forming the hip-joint. ... . Tinmens mistook achamia for seeds, and called 

Acetabulum, in'Knt., is a term signifying the oavity the plants producing them tjymnosperme (naked- 
ill tho trunk in whioh the leg is fitted. seeded). Several achirnla are formed by a single 

Aortal, iie'-e-lal, in Chem., a thin colourless fluid, (lower. Tho little hard bodies scattered over tno 

boiling at 231“ F., its specific gravity being '821. surface of the strawberry, and thoso we find clus- 
lt is one of (he produots of the slow oxidation of tered together in tho centre of the buttercup, are 
alcohol vapour under the' influence of finely-divided acheenia. 

platinum. Achatma, it-hlt'-ma, in Zool., a genus of terrestrial 

Acrtarjous Plakts, il-M-fuir'-e-u* (Lat. acetaria, a gastropods, 
salad), plants such as endive, mustard-and-oress, lot- AciiKnoirm, o-ke-ron'-the-a, a genus of Lrpidopte- 
tuco, Ac., used for salads. rons insects, fam. Sphingidtr, which embraces some of 

Acbtat*, tY-tt-fail, in Chem., a compound formed the largest European Lenidoptcra, the most remark- 
by the union of a base with aoetic acid. Many of the able of which is the Acherantia utropoe, or Death’s- 

uoctates are of great importance in the arts. These head Hawk-moth (which sec). 

will he found under their respeotive bases. All the AcnirvEMRirr, i-teheed-ment (Fr. achecer , to ac- 
acetates are soluble in water. cnmplish), in Her., is a term applicable to the shield 

Acetio Acid, ft-set'-ik, in Chem., isproduoed by the of armorial bearings generally, ns the heraldic sym- 
oxidation or destructive distillation ot organic bodies bols or bsdges depicted on it were originally the 
containing its elements,— carbon, hydrogen, and marks of some heroio act or great achievement of the 
CJjgm. When pure, it is a colourless liquid of specific bearer. The term, however, is commonly applied to 
gravity 1*084, which crystallizes at a temperature below the funeral achievement of a deceased person, affixed 
80° F. It has a pungent Bmell, and is highly corrosive, against the dwelling-house, to denote the death, rank. 
Vinegar and pyroligneous aoid are impure varieties of and station of the late occupant.— fief. Berry’s JEncy- 
oaetic acid. All liqnMa susceptible of the vinous fer- eloptrdia Heraldiea. 

mentation are capable of yielding vinegar. Of these, A chills a, A-kif'-le-a, in Dot., a genus of plants 
the most important w wine, which becomes vinegar by belonging to the natural order Composifte. The Achil- 
spontaneous acidification. The old method of making lea MfflefoUum, commonly called tno Yarrow, or Mil- 
the boat vinegar consists in partially filling a aeries of foil, it the most important British species. Its white, 
£**•* ’ n , * °®*™ kept the temperature of or rose-coloured flowers, adorn man v of our meadows, 

85 F., with a mature of wine and ready-made vinegar, particularly those with silicious soils, from June to 
The latter, whioh acts aa a ferment, is first put into the September. From these flowers, which are occasionally 
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Achillea, Tendon 

substituted for hops in brewing, as essential oil ia ob¬ 
tained, and an infusion of tba leases and flowering 
beads is said to lie a valuable stomaohic. The pretty 
garden plant known as white bachelor's buttons is a 
cultivated variety of a species of uchiUea. The generic 
name is derived from Achillea, who is said to have dis¬ 
covered the medicinal properties of the milfoil while 
studying liotanv under Chiron. 

Achilles, Tkhdoit, lUkil'-lsee ten'-dan (hat. Undo 
Arhilhs), m Anat., a tendon which oonueota the 
soleus and gastrocnemius muscles of the calf of the 
leg with the none of the heel. It takes its name from 
the fable of the mother of Achilles dipping him in the 
nver Styx to render him invulnerable. During this 
operation she held him by the heel, and here he sub¬ 
sequently reoeived liis death-wound. (See Achilles, 
sol. I. of this work.) 

Achili bum, a-kil'-le-um, a genuB of fossil Spangia- 
da, of which there are two species found in the creta¬ 
ceous struts of England. 

Achlamvdkous, X-kla-mi'-ds-us, in Bot., a term ap¬ 
plied to flowers which have only stamens and pistils, 
the floral envelopes being wanting. The nuked flower 
of the common ash is an example. This consists 
merely of the essential organs of reproduction, and 
ho* neither calyx nor corolla. 

Achbah, a’-kras, in Hot., a genus of plants, be¬ 
longing to the order Sapoiacetc, or SappodiUa family. 
They are natives of the tropical parts of India, 
Africa, and America. Several species yield luscious 
fruitw; thus, the Achrae eapota produces the sappo- 
dilln plum, and the A. mammonn the marmalade. The 
harks of certain species arc used medicinally in the 
treatment of fevers, and the milky juices of others 
yield substances resembling gutta-percha. 

Acudomatic, uk'-m mui-lik (Or. a, without, and 
.■hrima , colour), ill Opt., a term applied to lenses 
which give images free from coloured and indistinct 
edges, llall and Holland discovered the mode of con¬ 
structing these lenses, by perfectly independent invest i- 
gallium. They both found that the chromatic dispersion 
which common lenses produced could he done away 
with by using two lenses of different kinds of glass, 
joined together. (See Light, Lens, Pbism, Ckboma- 
tics, Hffbaction, Optics.) 

Acicvlab, il-eik'-u-lar, in Bot., a term signifying 
needle-shaped, applied to narrow leaves, liko those of 
the fir. The term linear is more commonly used, and 
is to be preferred. 

Acidaspis, ae-xid-Xe'-pie, ft genus of fossil Crustacea, 
of the group Trilobitee, found in tbo Wenlock lime¬ 
stone. 

Actsipiahle, X-sitl'-e-fl-a-bl, in Chem., is applied 
to that which is enpahie of being converted into an 
acid. Such substances are also termed radicals, and 
HCiditlable bases. 

Acidimktkb, Xi-xe-dim'-me-ter, in Chem., an instru¬ 
ment for ascertaining the strength of acids. 

Acimmp.tet, Xx-te-iiim'-me-tre, in Chem., an expe¬ 
ditious method of ascertaining the auuntity of free 
noid contained in any given liquid, based upon the 
law of definite proportions. It is employed as a means 
of determining the actual or intrinsic value of the 
crude acids met with in commerce. To facilitate this 
process, tables have been constructed by Dr. Ure 
and others. (See Vomjmv.tric Analysis.) 

Acme, Xe'-tid (Lat. aeldue, sour), a nnmerons and 
portant doss of chemical bodies, which are distin¬ 
guished by the property of combining with hoses to 
fonninlts. (See Hash and Salts.) They arc generally 
sour to tho taste; in most instances they hove a great 
affinity for water, and are soluble in it; they redden 
nearly all the vegetable Mans; they unite with metals 
or their oxides, alkalies, and earths. It was long held 
that oxygen was contained in all the acids. This ele¬ 
ment does indeed enter into the composition of the 
greatest number; hot it has been ascertained that in 
very many cases the aoidifying principle is hydro¬ 
gen. It has consequently been considered necessary 
to divide acids into tycyarids, formed by oxygen, ana 
hydrarids, formed by hydrogen. These, again, are 
subdivided into anhydrous arias,or acids without water, 
and hydrated acids, or acidi containing water. Ac¬ 
cording, however, to the lateat researches of chemists, 
all acids arc bydracids. The acids furnished by t$e 


Aconitine 

mineral kingdom are termed sstnvral arid*. Metallic 
adds ere formed by the combination of oxygen end 
a metal; and organic adds are those which contain 
carbon, or are formed with organic substances. In the 
system of chemionl nomenclature proposed by the 
eminent French chemists Guyton ae Morrean and 
Lavoisier, the mineral acids are designated by an 
adjective formed oat of the name of their elements, 
and terminating in ous or le t thus, sulphurous acid, 
phosphoric acid, implying that the flnt is formed of 
sulplinr and oxygen, and the second of phosphorus and 
oxygen. If the acid be formed of hydrogen, the term 
is commenced with hydros thus, tiydroohlorio acid 
signifies that the compound contains hydrogen and 
chlorine. The two syllables ous and ie affixed to the 
names of acid compounds, indicate two different 
modifications; fa always denoting anaoidwhioh con¬ 
tains more oxygen than tbc acid whose name terminates 
in ous: for example, sulphuric acid has for its acidify¬ 
ing principle more oxygen than sulphurous acid. It 
was at first thought that a substance could not form 
with oxygen more than the two above-mentioned com¬ 
pounds ; lint cases were suhsequontly discovered wherein 
a substsnoe was foaud to make with oxygen as many as 
five different combinations. In order to distinguish 
these combinations from the others, it was found 
necessary to employ three prefixes borrowed from tho 
Greek; for example, hupo (under), hyper (above), 
or briefly per (in the highest degree). Thus hyposiu- 
pburous acid is an acid composed of sulphur and a 
smaller proportion of oxygen than sulphurous acid; 
perchloric arid contains more oxygen than chloric acid, 
Ac. (For further details upon this subject, see Cnx- 
hxcal Nomknclatubb.) The organic acids, which aro 
very much more numerous than tne mineral acids, and 
which all contain carbon and hydrogen, a large pro¬ 
portion oxygen, and some nitrogen, liavo no regular 
nomenclature. The most important of these chemical 
bodies aro,—among the mineral acids, sulphuric, sul¬ 
phurous, hydrosulphuric, nitric, phosphoric, arsenious, 
arsenic, chromic, hydrofluoric, hydrochloric, chloric, 
iodic, carbonic, borncic, and siUoio; among the organic 
acids, formio, hydrocyanic, oxalic, acetic, malic, tar¬ 
taric, snecinie, benzoic, citric, Ac. (See those words.) 
Acids ore extensively employed in medicine, princi¬ 
pally in esses of inflammation, fever, palpitation of the 
heart, and irritation of tho skin. 

Acinacifoum, il-wc-na'-xc-furm, in Bot., a term 
signifying soimitar-shapod; applied to certain succu¬ 
lent leaves. 

A cinuk, Hs'-s-nus, in Bot., one of tho divisions of tho 
fruit of the raspberry. 

Aclides, Xk-li'-dets, a missile weapon, supposed to 
have been a kind of dart or javelin, mode use of by the 
ancient Homans. According to ffoaligcr, it was a glo¬ 
bular weapon, and poised by a wooden stem. 

Acui^W-me (Gr. akme, a point), the top or highest 
point of anything. 'Physicians nso it to express the 
utmost violence or crisis of a disease; and in Bhet. it 
denotes the highest point of natbos, to which the mind 
is conducted by a series of impressions gradually 
rising in intensity. 

Acologt, or Akology, u - kol '- a-je (Or. akos , a 
remedy, and logos, a discourse), a term signifying the 
doctrine of remedies, or of the materia medica. 

Acolyte, XV-o-Hte (Gr. akaUmlhos. disciple), in tba 
Bomish church, one pf the inferior orders ol the clergy, 
whose office it is to attend upon the deacons and sub- 
deacons in the ministry of tho altar, to light and bold 
the candles, to bear the incense, to present the priests 
with wine and water, Ac. In the primitive churob, the 
acolytes were in holy orders, ana ranked next to tho 
subaeaenns ; but at the present time, the duties of 
the acolyte are very often performed by laymen and 
chorister-boys. 

Aconite, ak ’- o - ntte , in Bot., the poisonous plant 
familiarly known as the monkshood, or wolfsbane. 
(See Aconite*.) 

Acomitio Acn>, tk-kon-i'-tik, In Chem., is prepared 
by the action of heat upon crystallized citric acid, and 
is found to be identical with that which occurs in the 
monkshood combined with lime. The salts formed by 
the union of this acid with different bases are termed 
aoonitatee. 

Aconitine, or Aoonitia, S-kon'-e-tine, in Chem., 
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» powerful vegetable alkaloid, prepared from the root 
of the Aconitum Napellut. Itis one of the most viru¬ 
lent of poisons, but, at the some tiino, » very valuable 
medicine. .Externally applied, it produces on the skin 
a prickling sensation, winch is followed by a peculiar 
numbness. An ointment containing aconitine is often 
used in cases of neuralgia. The alkaloid consists of 
the elements carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, 
ita formula being C„If 4T JiO M . 

Aconitum, it-kon-i'-tum. in not., a genus of plants 
belonging to the natural order Ranunculacea, the 
Crowfoot or Buttercup family. Nearly ail the species 
ore poisonous; but when the extracts prepared from 
t^em are used iu proper doses, their narcotic and dia¬ 
phoretic effects prove highly beneficial. The flowers 
of many species are remarkable for their beauty, and 
resemble Lttlo helmets. The root of the Aconitum 
ftrox is the principal source of the celebrated Indian 
poison Btkh, or Tilth. The monkshood, Aconitum JVa- 
pelltu, is a native of Europe, and occurs in several parts 
of this country, particularly in Herefordshire, Devon¬ 
shire, and Somersetshire, and is cultivated as a garden 
plant for tbo sake of its bundsomo purple flowers. 
This species is the officinal plant of our Ebarmacopceia, 
and the preparations from it are used in the treatment 
of neuralgia, acute rheumatism, and diseases of the 
heart. Its art ive principle is aconitine (see Aconitine) . 
The root of the A. heterophyllum is said to possess no 
poisonous properties, and to have a high reputation in 
India as a febrifuge and antiperiodic medicine. 

Acontia, i-kon’-the-a (Or. akon, a dart), a genus of 
serpents established by Cuvier, and forming a link 
between the true serpents and the common Bnakes. 
Chnrue. Without bom s ; the usual lizard or serpent 
head; body covered with small scales only, liutwith- 
nut the horny plates whicli guard its under surface in 
the common serpents; without poison-fangs, and with 
gentle huluts; in goneral, of a small size, and it feeds 
on worms and insects. It is found iu almost every part 
of the old world. 

Acorn, m'-Aroru (Sax. aae, an oak, and cent, 
grain), in Dot., the fruit of the oak-tree. Acorns 
form excellent food for swine, and are said to have 
been used by man for food in the golden age. (See 
Quercus.) 

Acorn, in Maritime affairs, a small piece of wood 
placed on the top of the spindle of the mastheads of 
ships, to keep tho vnue from flying off. 

Acorub, iii'-iii-rus (Ur. <r, without, and lcorc, pupil 
of tho eye), in Ilot., tho sweet flog, a member of 
tho natural order Orontiaceir. This plant grows in 
watery places, and abounds in the rivers of Norfolk, 
whence tho London market was formerly supplied. It 
blossoms during the months of May and June, and is 
tho only truly aromatic plant growing wild in this 
country. The thick creeping stem or rhizome, com¬ 
monly called the root, is the valuable part of the plant, 
it ie somewhat Bpongy and powerfully aromatic, anil 
has a bitterish taste. It is used by the rectifiers to 
improve the flavour of gin, and is also employed to 
give a peculiar taste nncFfragranco to certain kiuds of 
beer. Perfumers make use cif it in the mauufsoture 
of hair-powder, and tanners in the preparation of 
peculiar sorts of leather. From the fresh rhizome a 
volatile oil is obtained bv distillation, used in making 
aromatic vijegttr, and for scenting snuff. In Mod., 
tbo sweet-flag is sometimes used as an aromatic stimu¬ 
lant and a mild tonic, and many physicians speak 
highly of its beneficial effects in cases of ague. It 

? rows in most parts of Europe, in Asia, and iu the 
Tutted States: and in Catholic countries it is used for 
strewing the churches at great festivals. It is supposed 
to be tho columns of the Song of Solomon: hence its 
botanioal name, Aeorui Culamut. 

Acotvckdonh, Acottlrdones, ai'-ko-ti-lee'-dont 
(Gr. a. without, hotuledon, seed-lobe), in Dot., are 
those plants which are propagated by spores, and not 
by true seeds. Cotyledons are the rudiments of the 
flrat leafy organs which make their appearance in the 
development of plants springing from seeds properly 
so called. These rudimentary organs do not exist in 
•pores, which ore accordingly said to bo ocotyledonous. 
The vryptogamous or fiowcrleis plants of Linnmut 
are identical with the acotyledones of later botanists. 
The families composing this great class, are the ferns, 
fit) 


horsetails, pepperworts, club-mosses, mosses, liver¬ 
worts, charos, lichens, fungi, and nig*. 

Acoubtio Duct, S-koo’-itik, in Anat., a term ap¬ 
plied to the meatus auditorius extornus, or external 
passage of the ear. 

Acoustics, il- koo' • etikt (Gr. al-ovo, I hear), is 
that branch of Physics which treats of the laws which 
regulate the production and propagation of tho atmo¬ 
spheric vibrations which are perceived by the organ of 
hearing. In other words, it is the science of sound. 
(Sec Sound.) 

Acquittal, ii-krit'-tal (Fr. acquit ter, to free, or 
discharge), in Law, signifies a deliverance from a 
criminal chargo. Thus, one who has been upon his 
trial for the commission of a crime, and is delivered 
from the charge by the verdict “not guilty," of a 
jury, is said to be acquitted. Should a person lie in¬ 
dicted a second time on the same offence, he may 
always answer the charge by pleading this verdict, 
termed the pica of “ autrefois acquit," by which he 
will be entitled to be set at liberty. 

Acquittance, ii-ktcU'-tante, in Law, a written dis¬ 
charge for a sum of money that has been paid. An 
acquittance in full of all demands will discharge all 
debts, except such as aro on specialty; viz., secured 
by bonds and instruments under seal. These latter 
can only be discharged by a deed. 

Acre, ai'-ker (Lat. ager, Gr. tigroe, a field), a 
measure of land, which, iu the United Kingdom, has 
several value 1- ■ but when used in a general sense, 
rlio English atute acre is to ho understood. Its 
dimensions u be readiest ascertained by remember¬ 
ing that a sij . ire with its side of "I! vards is the tenth 
part of an acre. Tho chain with winch land is mea¬ 
sured is 22 yards long, and 10 square chains are 
equal to one acre, or 4.810 square yards. There are 
CM) aores in a square mile; thus— 

Aere. Hoods. Perches. Square Yards. 

1 = 4 ICO " — 4,8 JO 

I = 40 1,210 

l = 301 

The Irish acre is larger than the English, 100 of tho 
former being nearly equal to HIS of the latter. The 
Scotch acre is also larger than the English, IS of tiie 
former being equal to Cl of the latter. In various 
parts of the country there arc, besides those we have 
mentioned, local acres, such us the Cheshire acre of 8 
yards to the pole. 

ACRiniANs, Ararats, ii-krid'-e-ant (Gr. akrit, a lo¬ 
cust), a family of orthopterous insects. 

Acritks, Acrita, ii-kri'-tcet (Gr. akritne, indiscern¬ 
ible), tho simplest and lowest division of the animal 
kingdom, which embraces the Infntoria, Rhizopoda, 
aud Sponges. (See these words.) 

Acrobat, ak'-ro-bat (Gr. akron, an extremity, and 
tnuiw, I go), a name given hy tho ancients to rope- 
dancers, vuulters, &c. Acrobats perform both upon 
the tight and slack rope, or upon ropes placed horizon¬ 
tally, perpendicularly, or obliquely, and the exercise 
of their craft requires great strength, agility, and 
fearlessness. Acrobats are frequently mentioned by 
the writers of ancient Romo ana Greece ; and many, 
in the present day, have, by the extraordinary uature 
of their performances, acquired considerable popu¬ 
larity. For instance, Madame Saqni, Herr llengfer, 
and M. fllondin, who crossed the Falls of Niagara, 
carrying a man upon his bock, upon a single rope, 
stretched and fastened to the opposite shore. 

Acrochordcs, Ak-ro-kor'-diu, a genus of serpents 
discovered in Java. Charac. Head flat, and with 
the body covered with small scales; without poison- 
fangs, but possessing a double row of sbarp-pointeil 
teeth; throat capable of great extension ; tongue thick 
and short; length from 8 to 10 feet.—It has been in¬ 
ferred that this serpent is frugivorous, a point doubted 
by Cnvier. 

Acrookn*, ak-ro‘-je-ne (Gr. akroe, summit, gen- 
nao, I produce), in Hot., those aootyledonous plants 
with visible stems and leaves. The stems of sucli 
plants are always acrogenous; that is to say, they 
grow only at their summits. (See StraiJ Tho tree 
ferns are examples. 

Acrolein, iik'-ro-leen (Lat. acer, sour, oleum, oil), 
is Chera., a highly volatile liquid, produced by tbo 
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action of heat on fat, Its vapour attacks the eye an4 
the mucous membrane of the note most distressingly. 
It is composed of the elements carbon, hydrogen, and 
oivpeu, in tho proportions expressed by the formula 
0,11,0,, It was first isolated and examined by M. 
Bedtenbacher,of Prague, in 1843. 

Ackoliths, uk'-ra-litkt (Gr. akron, extremity, and 
Hthoe, stone), in ancient Greek Sculpture, signified 
those statues the heads, arms, and feet of which were 
of stone, the trunk of tho figure being of wood. Ac- 
cording to Trcbelhua Pollio, Cslpurma caused an 
ncrolithan statue of Venus to be exocuted. There was 
also an ncrolithan statue of Man in tho temple of 
that god at Halicarnassus. 

Ackontchul, uk-ron'-e-kal (Gr. akron, the highest 
point, and motion, of .night), in Aslron., applied 
to a star when it i% opposite to the sun, or passes 
t!v> meridian at midnight. A star is said to rise 
acronvcbally when it rues at sunset, and to set aero- 
nychaliy « henjt sets as the sun rises. 

Acbofolis. (Are vol. I. of this work.) 

Acbosai.ema, d-kroi-a-U'-itc-a, a genus of fossil 
Echinadermata, occurring in the Isle of Hheppey. 

AchOsCIKE, hk-rot-pire' (Gr. akrot, summit, tpcira, 
a spiral), in Hot., the sprout at the end of a seed which 
has commenced to germinate,—the plumule of modern 
botumsts. Maltsters use this term to express the grow¬ 
ing of the barley. 

AcHOhTic, a-kros'-lik (Gr. akrot, beginning, and 
tht-hns, a terse), a poetical composition, disposed in 
such a manner that the initial letters of each line, 
taken in order, iorrn » person's name or other com¬ 
plete word or words. By some authorities it is held to 
have been invented by Porpbyrius Optatianus in the 
4th century. This kind of poetical trifling was very 
popular with the French poets from the time of 
FruneiH I. until Louis XIV. Among other English 
writers, Sir John Davies, who lived in the Kith century, 
amused himself in this way. He produced twenty-six 
pieces, called “ Hymns to Aatrea, each of them binn¬ 
ing an aerostio upon the words Ehzabetha Hrginu. 
The following is an example:— 

E U-ni.ll i irglu, Rnddi-M true, 

Ii i*t me pre’tnniH tu 'lug t § yon. 

I mi*, b'hii great Jovo, hath lenturri 
8 unit time* to hear the mlitar crew, 

A ml heard them oft with plenume. 

H Irowtl Aatrea J 1 In i>art 
K njoy the MetAlng* you Impart. 

T he I'TRt’c, the milk ami honey, 

H iiTimiiity, ami rlvll art. 

A richer Uow'r than money. 

R lyhtglatl am I tliut now I live, 

E Vu in these daye whereto you give 
<1 real )i<ij>|>lneM ami glory: 

I f after you 1 should be burn, 

N o doubt 1 should my biiihday acorn, 

A duilring your aweet atory ! 

In the Old Testament there are twelve Psalms written 
according to this principle. Of these, the UUth Psulm 
is the most remarkable: it consists of twenty-two 
stanzas, each of which commences with a Hebrew 
letter, and is called by its name.— lie/. Hook's Church 
Dictionary. 

AcHOKTicnrH, ii-krot'-le-kum, in Bot., a genus of 
ferns, of tbo Polypody sub-order. The species Huae- 
taro is used medicinally in Peru, and is much esteemed 
for its sudorific, diuretic, and febrifugal properties. 

Acbotemhus, tUkro-iem'-nui, a genus of fossil 
Ganoid fishes. One species is found in tho chalk of 
Sussex. 

Acbotbbia, ii-kro-te'-rt-a (Gr. akroterion, the ex¬ 
tremity of anything), in Arch., a term signifying the 
pedestals placed upon the sides and centre of pedi¬ 
ments for the reception of statues. The term is some¬ 
times applied to the small intervening spaces between 
the pedestal and the balusters of balustrades. 

Act, &kl (Lat. ago, 1 act), in Pol., a term signify¬ 
ing any public act, such as an act of parliament, an 
net of grace for the pardon of offenders, Ac.— Act, in 
Logic, denotes an operation of the human mind, as an 
ace of tho judgment, an act of the will.—Act, among 
lawyers, denotes an instrument or deed in writing, 
serving to prove the truth of some bargain or trana- 
action.v-Acl, in the universities, is a thesis maintained 
in public by a candidate for a degree. At Oxford, the 
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lime when masters and doctors eomplete their degrees 
is called the Act, whioh is held with great solemnity. 

Act, in Dram. Lit., the division or part of a play. 
With the ancient writers, it was held that a play 
should be divided into five parts or acts, neither more 
nor less. Following this rale, tragedies, fVoin the 
Elizabethan period downward, have been divided into 
five acts. Comedios, also, were generally divided into 
five parts; but at the present time this rule is con¬ 
sidered, especially in the case of the lighter forms of 
dramatic literature, purely arbitrary, and some excel¬ 
lent dramas have had no more than three acts. As in 
the Greek drama the stage was never left empty from 
the beginning to the end of a performance, there were 
no acts. The chorus, during the absence of other 
actors, kept the stage, and continued the drama by 
their songs, which mostly formed an essential part of 
it, aud carried on the action in the same way as the 
dialogue did. In the " Samson Agonistes” or Milton 
may be seen the cxaot copy of a Greek drama, where 
the performance is carried on from beginning to end, 
without any division of acts. Among the lioraans, 
however, theatrical representations were differently 
conducted. On their stage there was no chorus, and 
the play was broken into parts, as in our own. The 
first produota of the English dramatic genius were what 
were called “ Mysteries 7 ’ and 1 ' Moralities,” whioh were 
not divided into acts. Thu earliest of the moralities 
which take the drumatio shape are dated from the 
commencement of the reign of Elizabeth. Down to 
1674, it is believed that the scene of a ‘‘morality” 
never changed from the beginning to the end of tho 
performance. 

Act or Faith (auto daft), in Catholic countries, is 
a solemn day held by the Inquisition for the punish¬ 
ment of heretics, and the absolution of accused person* 
found innocent. 

Act or Fabmambxt. (See Statute.) 

Act or Hktti.rmbnt. (See 8ktti,kmei»t, Act or.) 

Act or Toleration. (See Tolkhation, Act or.) 

Act or Uniformity. (See Unifobmity, Act or.) 

Acta Diuuna, iilc'-ti di-ar'-m (Lat. daily proceed¬ 
ings), thetitlo ot a kind of public journal which Julias 
CtL-sar ordered to be drawn up and published. It 
contained a record of the proceedings of the senate 
and tho people, and therefore formed a species of Ho¬ 
man newspaper. Tho Acta continued to bo published 
until tbe reign of the emperor Julian. 

Ac rir.M, dic-tee'-e, in Hot., a tribe of plant* belong¬ 
ing to the Buttercup order, or Hanunculareir. They 
have elegant flowers and succulent fruits. The most 
important species is the Podophyllum pel/atum, the 
May-apple or wild lemon of North America, which 
is employed in medicine. The extract has a much 
more powerful cathartio effect than extract of jalap. 
The active principle has lately been isolated, and is 
termed PodophyUtn, 

Actiax Gaukb. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Actinia, iik-tin' i-a (Gr. aktin, a ray), in Zool., a 
genus of Polypes. ’ (See C<j;lentxbata.) There are 
many British species, whiuh are commonly known as 
tea anemonet, from their resemblance to flowers. They 
are found on all rocky coasts, and they form the chief 
attraction of tho manno aquarium. The body is conical 
or cylindrical, adhering to the rock by abroad disk-liko 
base. The mouth, which is a simple opening into the 
internal cavity serving as a stomach, is surrounded 
by numerous tentacles, which are often beautifully 
marked. These organs arc retractile, and, when not 
covered by water, tho actinia appears as a smooth 
hemispherical lump of elastic matter, sometimes of a 
brilliant cplour. The reproductive power of these 
plant-like animals is very great, for when one is cut 
across, new tentacles form in a few weeks on tho lower 
half, and each piece becomes a perfect creature. 

Actihibm, hk'-tin-irm, the chemical principle of light. 
Three distinct principles emanate from the sun,—light, 
heat, and actinism. Numerous examples of the ettects 
of this influence occur daily, which are erroneously 
attributed to the light which we see. It is actinism 
whioh fades colours, bleaches linen, rots fabrics, tans 
the human skin, puts out the fire, and performs the 
operations of photography. It sets principally by 
abstracting oxygen from tbe bodies which it affects. 
Fire is extinguished by sunlight through tbe dimlnu- 
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lion of the amount of oxygen necessary foroomlmstion; 
and photographic operations are mostly effected by 
the reduction of oxide of silver to tho metallic; state, 
by tho abstraction of its oxygen. We may bare actinism 
without light, or vice vtria. Yellow gloss transmits 
the latter, but stops the former. Henoe tho photo¬ 
grapher works in a yellow light. Dark blue glass, 
which transmits but little light, is quite pervious to 
actinism. liliin objects reflect great quantities of it, 
while red or yellow ones reflect but little, or none. For 
this reason, in photographs, red or yellow materials 
are always too dark, while blue ones are too light. 
The electric and lime lights give out great quantities 
of actinism, from their blue tinge; and gas ami candles 
but very little, from their yellow colour. The amount 
of actinism received from the sun differs considerably, 
according to the time of year, being at its maximum 
about tho end of March, and gradually diminishing 
until tho end of December, when it arrives at its mini¬ 
mum. Actinism in large quantities is necessary to the 
proper condition of the human system. It has been 
noticed that when dark rooms have been coloured with 
yellow paint or paper, the inhabitants of them have 
been sickly and delicate; aa Siam, however, as the 
colour was changed to bine, a marked difference m 
their state of health took place. Tho germination of 
seed is greatly retarded by actinism; hence t lie maltster 
puts his grain into the (bark, to malt or semi-germinate. 
For the same reason, seed is buried in tho ground. 
Aa soon, however, us tho yoang plant makes its ap¬ 
pearance, a supply of actinism is necessary, and, by a 
wonderful provision of nature, this inttuenco is at its 
height when young plsnta arc beginning to show their 
fiends above tho earth. White, red, brown, and green 
sea-plants owe their anluiir to the different amounts 
of actinism they receive: tho green, being near the 
surface, receive most; while tho white, being at great 
depths, receive nearly none. 

Actinocarpuh, iUe-Un-o-kar'-pii*, a genus of aquatic 
plants, comprehended in tho order Alumaeeir. Chu- 
me. Floating leaves cordate and oblung, with white 
flowers. 

Actinoobinitr*, hk-tin-o-krln-i'.lees, a genua of 
Cnnoulea, comprehending a great, many species. It is 
found in carboniferous and Silurian strata. 

Activolitb, hk-tin'-o-lUe, a crystallised mineral, 
found in masses in primary stratified rocks, and, oc¬ 
casionally, in trap rocks. It is of a green colour, and 
is a variety of hornblende. 

Actinovmitkr, nk-tin-om'-e-trr, an instrument in- 
vented by Sir John Herschel, to ascertain the intensity 
of tho heat of the direct rays of the sun.—lief. Manual 
i Scientific Inquiry , published by the Hoard of 
Admiralty. 

Action, hk'-thun (Lat. ago, I act), a term used in 
Mooli, and Phys. to imply tho pressure or percus¬ 
sion of bodies against each other. Action and re¬ 
action arc equal; i. the resistance of tha body put 
in motion is equal to the force communicated to it. 

Action, in Oratory, is the outward deportment of 
the speaker, or the accommodation of his oountonanoc, 
voice, and gestures, to the subject of which he is treat¬ 
ing. In Physiol., it is applied to the functions of the 
human body, whether vital, animal, or natural; in 
Paint, and Sculp., the attitude or position of the several 
parts of the body, os indicative of passion, Ac.; m the 
Mil. Art, mi engagement between opposing forces: 
hence the terms partial action, general action, Ac. 
The “ action of the mouth" is a term applied to the 
champing of the bit of a bridle by a horse. 

Action ami Fraction. (See Motion, Laws on.) 

Action at 1, aw, is a demand made through the in¬ 
tervention of the law for that which is legally due, and 
has been defined to be a "lawful demand of on«'s 
right,” or “ the right of n man to prosecute by judicial 
proceeding that which is his due." Actions are either 
criminal or civil. Onnunal actions are those which 
have judgment of death, as for murder ; or judgment 
for damages to the party, fine to the monarch, impri¬ 
sonment, Ac. Civil actions are divided into real, per¬ 
sonal, and mixed. Reel notions arc so termed because 
they have reference to real property, or lands. Personal 
actions ore those whereby a party claims for a debt, 
for personal duty, or damages in lieu thereof; or seeks 
satisfaction for personal insult* and injuries of nearly 
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every description. Mixed actions partake of the nature 
ot both the preceding, being brought for the recovery 
of some reul property, and also for damages for a 
wrong sustained. In consequence of the ditliculty and 
expense attending them, all real and mixed actions 
were abolished by the statute 3 A 4 William IV., 
except right of dower, dower (both brought by a wife 
for the recovery of her dower), quare impedit (brought, 
to try the right to present to a benefice), and eject¬ 
ment ; which last is at the present time the common 
action for tho trial of title to, or the recovery of, lands, 
Ac. Personal actions are divided into actions bl contract 
and actions of tort, and also into local and trausitory. 
In a local action the trial must take place in the county 
where the cause of the action arose; a transitory 
action may be brought m any county. Action ut law 
has now the more limited signiik-Mion of a proceeding 
in a civil court. When it is orouglit in a court of com¬ 
mon law, it bears the title of action ; when it takes place 
in the court of Chancery, it is termed a suit in equity. 
—Ref. English Cyclnpttdia —“ Arts and Sciences.” 

Activk,’ iik'-tiv, denotes something which communi¬ 
cates actum or motion to another, in opposition to 
passive, which receives action. Active verbs in gram¬ 
mar not only signify doing or acting, hut are fol¬ 
lowed by nouns, to wliich their action passes. 

Activk Molecules. (See Moi.Rtui.iis.) 

Actor, uk'-tor, one who performs a part or charac¬ 
ter in a play. Among the ancient Wrecks, actors were 
so highly esteem as sometimes to be sent on embas¬ 
sies, and anthi i ' ■ equentlv performed in tlieir own 
plays; but at 1C me, if a person became an actor, be 
forfeited Ins rigid of voting as a Roman citi/.en. In 
Knglaud, actors were at first the servants of the higher 
nobility ; and, when regular theatrical companies came 
to lie formed, they placed themselves under t.ha pro¬ 
tection of some distinguished person. To this day, the 
players at tho Drnry-lane Theatre continue to style 
themselves “ her Majesty’s servants.” Until after the 
Restoration, the female parts in each drama were per¬ 
formed by men. The last celebrated performer of 
women's parts was Kynnston. Two great authors were 
also actor;, viz., Shakspere and Molierc. 

Acts of tub Apostles, akls, the fifth in order 
of the books of the New Testament, and the Inst of 
those properly of an historical character. It gives a 
narrative of events that happened to the early church 
during the thirty years immediately succeeding the 
death of Christ It does not, however, narrate the 
"arts of the apostles" generally, being almost exclu¬ 
sively confined In those of Peter and Paul The 
author of this book was Luke, and its authenticity is 
undoubted. 

Acts of Srubhunt, in the Law of Seotlnml, are 
statutes made by the lords of session, titling in judg¬ 
ment ; whence the term. 

Acts, Testand Cobpobation. (S« Test and Cob- 
tobation Acts ) 

Actcaby, ak'-tu-a-re (Lat. actuarial, a clerk or no¬ 
tary), the manager of ajoint-slook company under a 
board of directors, particularly an insurance company; 
also a person skilled in the doctrine of life annuities 
and insurances, anil who is in tho habit of giving opin¬ 
ions upon cases of annuities, reversions, Ac. 

Acui.bi, d-l-u'-fe-t (Lat. acuieut, a prickle), in Hot. 
(S-e Prickles ) 

Acuxina, A-ku'-me-mu (Lat. acumen, a point), omens 
taken by the ancient* from the points of spears or 
swords. 

Act xriNATB, il-ku'-me-nate (Lat. acumen, the point 
of anything), in Hot., • term applied to tbo apex of 
a leaf when it I* long and tapering. Tho leaf of the 
white willow has an acuminate apex. 

Acupunctfsb, A - ku - punk’-ture (Lat. acne , a needle, 
and punctura , a puncture), a surgical operation prac¬ 
tised very extensively in the East. It is performed by 
puncturing the part affected with a gold or silver 
needle. It has been practised both in Paris and Eng¬ 
land with satisfactory results in different kinds of 
disease, but principally neuralgio plains and chronic 
rheumatism. In eastern countries, the needles em¬ 
ployed are always made of the purest silver or gold; 
ana in China the manufacture of these instruments 
forms a distmot trade, practised ODly by a ffw, and 
those few an licensed by the omparor. 
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Acute, d-hite 1 (Lat. acuta*, sharp), the opposite nil 
obtuse, is a term applied to various things to denote 
sharpness. Acute angle, mi Geometry, signifies an 
angle which is less than a right angle. Acute diseases, 
in Medicine, are those which are attended by violent 
symptoms. In Music, a tone is Acute when it is sharp 
or high, in respect to another tone, and as opposed to 
the grave. In Grammar, an acute accent is tuut which 
elevates the voice. 

An acted, A-duk'-ted, in Mil., a term signifying the 
stakes or piles driven into the earth by large malls 
shod with iron, to secure ramparts or pontoons. 

Auidio, a-dai'-je-o (It. adagio, leisurely), in Music, 
a term signifying the slowest of all time, tho grave only 
excepted. Sometimes it is repeated, thus—adagio, 
adagio,—to deuote a still slower time. 

Adamant, ad'-u-munt (Gr. a, not, damao, I break), 
a supposed unpenetrable stone; a term applied to the 
diamond and other bodies of extreme hardness. [See 
Diamond.) 

Adamites, nd’-am-ites, in Keel. Hist., a sect which 
arose m the 2nd century of the Christian era, and were 
so called from their pretending to the innocence of 
Adam at the lime of ins creation. They imitated his 
nakedness in their churches, which they called Para¬ 
dise, and rejected murnage; living, or pretending to 
live, in contmeney. This sect did not last long; but it 
was revived, with additional absurdities, in tho 12tli 
century, by one Tundnmns. About the beginning of the 
I6tb century, these absurdities were again revived by 
one Picard, a native of Flanders. He propagated his 
views in Bohemia, whence they spread into Germany, 
Holland, Poland, mid even into England. 

Ad anson t a, ti-dan-to'-ne-a, in llot., a genus of 
plants, named after Michael Atlanson, a celebrated 
French naturalist, and belonging to the tribe Sum - 
bur me, of the Silk-cotton order, or Sterculiaeetr. 
Admitoniii dit/ifn/ii, the. baobab-tree, is the typical 
species. This is remarkable for its enormous sire, and 
for it a extraordinary longevity. One specimen has 
been found to have a trunk nearly 100 feet in circum¬ 
ference ; and the age of this gigantic vegetable, is pro¬ 
bably many thousand years. The leal <>i the baobab 
is digitate, branched into ilngcr-like leaflets ; hence its 
speoiflc name. The fruit commonly known as monkey- 
bread, or Ethiopian sour-gourd, is a large oval capsule, 
containing a starchy pulp, having a slightly aoid 
flavour, winch forms a wholesome and agreeuble article 
of food. Mixed with water, it makes an acid drink# 
which is highly esteemed as a specific in putrid and 
pestilentiul levers, and is also employed by the Egyp¬ 
tian doctsn in dysentery. The leaves have aatruijp-ut 
properties; and, when dried and powdered, they form 
the condiment called lalo, which the Africans mix with 
their daily food as a preventive of excessive perspira¬ 
tion. The bark is said to be febrifugal, and its fibres 
are used by tho Airman tribes living in tho districts 
where the Boabab flourishes for the manufacture of 
cordage and various articles of drem. Adanson first 
described this remarkable plant. 

Adapis, a'-dtip-it, in Zool., tho name of a genus of 
fossil pachydermatous (thick-skinned) mammals, first 
described by M. Cuvier, who deduced its existence and 
anatomical conformation from three fragments of tho 
head, which had been discovered in the gypsum-quar¬ 
ries of Montmartre. 

Adaptbk, a -dap'-ter, in Chemical Manipulation, a 
tube, generally of glass, rather wide at one end and 
small at. the other, used for connecting a retort or any 
other distilling apparatus with » receiver. The wider 
end udmits the neck of the first vessel, and the tapenng 
part enters the other. 

A MAR, a'-dar, the twelfth month of the ecclesiastical 
and the sixth of the civil year of the Jews. Itcam- 

S rehends a portion of February and the beginning of 
[arch. 

A d da, iid'-du, the Arabic name for a small species of 
lizard found in Arabia, Egypt, and Nubia, wherever the 
smallest degree of moisture exists. 

Adder, ud'-der,* the common viper. (See Viper.) 
Addeh's-tonock, in But., the familiar name for 
a tribe of ferns. [See Ofjuooummjc.) 

Addicti, u d-dik'-ti, a term among the Romans, 
applied to persons who, being unable to pay their 
debts, became the slaves of their creditors. 
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Addiction, Ad-dH'-ehuu, in the Roman Law, was the 
assignment to another of goods, which goods were 
called btma addietu. 

Addition, ud-disk'-un, in Mtisio, is the term applied 
to a dot placed on the right side of a note, to signify 
that it is to be sounded half as long again. 

Addition (Lut. addo, I give to), in Arith., signifies 
the putting two or more quantities together so as to 
form one total. It is the first of the four fundamental 
rules of Arith., the operation of which consists in 
adding together first the units, then the tens, then tho 
hundreds, and so ou; thus substituting for the original 
operation of adding the entire number, several simpler 
and earner operations. When the quantities to be 
added oousist of several denominations which divide 
themselves into each other, as in the case of shillings, 
pence, and farthings, hundredweights, pounds, and 
ounces, or yards, feel, and inches, the smaller deno¬ 
minations are first added together, and, should their 
product equal or exceed the quantity of a superior 
denomination, it is carried to the next eolumn of 
figures denoting that superior denomination. In ad¬ 
dition of fractions, the various fractions most bo first 
reduced to the same denominator, in order that they 
may represent quantities of equal value; thou add 
together all the numerators of the fractions so reduoed, 
and give to their product the common denominator. 
In addition of algebraical quantities, they shook! all be 
written one after auother, without changing any of the 
signs, and the terms which before had no sign, should 
be connected with the rest by the sign + . Tbns a + 
b and a — ‘lb added, give a + b + a- — 26 ; or the sum 
may lie reduced to a simpler form by observing that b 
subtracted twico and added once, is equivalent to b 
subtracted once, and that a is added to a; the expres¬ 
sion then becomes 2a— 6. 

Additions, in Law, are those designations afflxod to 
a person's name by way of title.— Addition « of degree, 
are the same with titles of honour. — Addition) of 
estate, such as yeomen, gentlemeu, Ac. —Additione of 
mystery or trade, arc baker, mason, Ac.— Addition) q/' 
place or residence, aro of London, Bristol, Ac. 

Addorsrd, ud-dorid' (Lut. ad, to, and donum, tho 
back), in Her., a term used when any two auimals or 
other things arc placed back to back. 

Addeusses or Persons op Rank ob Distinc¬ 
tion:— 

Tjir Royal Family. 

— To the Queen's Most Excellent 

— Matlam; May it please your 

Majesty. 

Conclusion. —I remain, Madam, with the profound- 
out veneration, Tour Majesty's most faithful subject 
and dutiful sen ant. 

Princes op tun Blood Royal. 

The Sons and Daughter), Urothrrs and Sittert, XTnelet 
and Aunts of the Sovereign. 

Sup .—To llis (Her) Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales (Prineett Helena). 

Comm. —Tour Royal Highness. 

Con.—I remain, with the greatest respect (I liavo 
the honourtu be), Tour Royal Highness's most obedient 
servant. 

Other branches gf the Eoyal Family. 

Sup.— To His ltoyal Highness the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Vomm .—Sir. 

Con. —I remain, with tho greatest respect, Yonr 
Royal Highness's most humble and obedient servant. 

Nobility and Gentry. 

Duke or Duckets. 

Sup —To his Grace the Duke (her Grace the Ditches*) 
of Clevelaud. 

I 

To j 

! 

Hie Grace 

The Duke of Cleveland. j 

_t 


Superscription. 

Majesty. 

Commencement. 


Cows*.—My Lord Duke (Madam), 
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Con. —I have the honour to ho, My Lord Luke 
{Madam), Your Grace's most devoted and obedient 
servant. 

Marquis or Marchioness. 

Sup. —To the Most Noble the Marquis ( Marchioness) 
of fvorroanby. 

Comm. —My Lord Marquis (Madam). 

Con. —I have the honour to be, My Lord Marquis, 
Your Lordship's (Madam, Your Ladyship's) most obe¬ 
dient and moat humble servant. 

Karl or Countess. 

Sap.— To the Bight Honourable the Earl (Countess) 
of Sandwich. 

Comm.—My Lord (Madam). 

Con.--I have the honour to he, My Lord, Tour 
Lordship’s (Madam, Your Ladyship's) most obedient 
and very humble servant. 

Viscount or Viscountess. 

Sup. —To the Eight Honourable Lord Viscount 
(Lady Viscountess) l'aimerslon. 

Comm, and Con. same as Karl’s. 

Huron or Jinroness. 

Sup.—To the Eight Honourable Lord (Lady) Byron. 

Comm, and Con. same as Earl’s. 

YotWOIB Sons of Earls, and alt. the Sons of Viscounts 
and Karons. 

Sup.— To the Honourable Walter Jocelyn. 

Comm. —Honoured Sir. 

Can. —I hsve tho honour to be, Honoured 8ir, Your 
most obedient and very humble sen ant. 

llarouet and this W\fe. 

Sup. —To Sir William Welby, Bart. (Lady Welly). 

Comm. —Sir (Madam). 

Con —I have the honour to be, Sir, Your most 
humble and obedient (Madam, Your Ladyship's most 
obedient and very humble) servant 

Knight and fits Wife. 

Sup. —To Sir John Hatrlilfe (Laily RatcUJfe). 

Comm, and Con. as preceding, 

Esquire. 

This title is now given to every man of position 
and respectablity; but. persons entitled to superior 
consideration are distinguished by “ Ac, Ac. Ac.,’’ 
added to their superscription. 

The wives of Gentlemen non several of tho same 
name are married, are listinguiahed by the Christian 
name of their hu* 1 ',.tud8; os Mrs, John Harper, Mrs. 
William Seyrnfjr. 

Envy Counsellors have the title of Tlight ITanourable, 
whirl* is prefixed to their name thus (the Esq. is 
o’- itted alter tlieir names) 

Sup. —To the Eight Honourable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M.P. 

Comm.—Sir. 

Con. —I have the honour to be. Sir, Your most 
obedient Tery humble servant. 

Tub Clubby. 

Archbishop. 

Sup.—To His Grace the Archbishop of York. 

Comm .—Your Grace. 

Con. —I remain, Your Grace’s most devoted obedient 

servant. 

Bishop. 

Sup. —To the Bight Reverend the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Comm .—Bight Ruerend Sir. 

Cou.—I remain, Bight lteverend Sir, Your most, 
obedient humble servant. 

Hoctor of Dirinifv. 

Sup.— To the Reverend James Williams, D.D., To 
the lteverend Dr. Vivian. 

Com in.—Reverend Sir. 

Con.—I have the honour to be, Reverend Sir, Your 
most obedient servant. 

Dean. 

Sap. —To the Very Reverend the Dean of St. Paul's; 
or. To the Very Reverend Henry Milmnn, D.D., Dean 
ol St. Paul's. 

Comm. —Mr. Dean; or, Reverend Sir. 

Con .—I have the honour to he, Mr. Dean {or Rev¬ 
erend Sir), Your most obedient servant. 

Archdeacon. 

Sap.—To the Venerable Archdeacon Ilnle. 

Comm.—Reverend Sir. 
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Con.—I have the honour to remain. Reverend Sir, 
Your most obedient servant. 

Clergymen. 

Sup.—To the Reverend Thomas Dyrooke. 

Comm, and Con. same as the preceding. 

*,* If a Bishop or other Clergyman possess the 
title of Eiyht Honourable and Honourable, it is prefixed 
to his Clerical title. 

When Baronets and Knights hare clerical titles, it is 
placed first. 

Sup. —To the Right Honourable and Right Reverend 
the Lord Bishop of Rath and Wells. 

Sup. —To the Right Honourable and Roverend tho 
Lord Bishop of Cariislo. 

Sup. —To tho Right Honourable and Reverend Lord 
Wriothesley Russidl, M.A. 

Sup.— To the Honourable and Reverend Baptist 
Wriothesley Noel, M.A. 

Sup. —To the Reverend Sir George Provost, Bart., 
M.A. 

No olerieal dignitary confers title or rank on tho 
wife of the dignitary, who is simply addressed Mistress, 
unless possessing a titlo in her own right, or through 
her husband, independently of Iris clerical rank. 

Junoss, &c. 

Lord Chanrellor. 

Sun —To the Right Honourable Lord Westbury, 
Lord High Chanc r of Great Britain. 

Bolls. 

Sup. —To the E ,.'it Honourable tho Master of the 
Rolls. 

Chief Justice. 

Sup. —To (ho Right Honourable Sir William Erie, 
Chief Justice ; or, the Right Honourable Lord Chief 
Justice of tho Court of Queen’s Bench. 


To 

The Et. Mon. Sr W. Erie, 

Lord Chief Justice 

of Ike Court of Common Pleas. 


Tlio Chief Justice of tho Court of Common Pleas, 
ami the Chief Bnrou of the Exchequer, are addressed 
iu tho same form, ami are all styled My Lord. 

Puisne Judges. 

Tho Puisne Judges, and the Barons of tlm Exche¬ 
quer, are Knights; but the title of Judge bffilg supe¬ 
rior, they should he addressed thus :— 

Sup.—To the Honourable Mr. Justice Williams. 

Sup. —To the Honourable Baron Bramwoll. 

Serjeant. 

Sup. —To John Wilkins, Esquire, Kerjesnt-at-Law. 

Naval Officf.hr. 

Admirals have the rank of their flag addod to their 
own name and title, thus :— 

Sup. —To the Honourable Sir Francis William 
Austen, Admiral of the White. 

If untitled, they are simply styled Sir. 

Commodores are addressed in the same way as ad¬ 
mirals. 

Captains ore addressed either to “Captain John 
Adams, R.N.;” or if on service, “To John Adams, 
Esquire, Commander of n.M S.” 

Lieutenants are addressed in tho same way. 

Military Officii ns. 

All officers in the urmy above Lieutenants, Cornets, 
ami Ensigns, have their military rank prefixed to their 
name and titlo. 

Sup.—To General Sir George Brown. 

Subaltern* are addressed as Esquire, with tho regi¬ 
ment to which they belong, if on service, 

Mvbicifal Officers. 

Lord Mayor. 

Sup. —To the Right Honourable the Lord Mavor (The 
Lady Mayoress) of London, York, Dublin; The Lord 
Provost (The Lady Provost) of Edinburgh. 

Comm. —My Lord (Madam). 
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Addresses 


Co*.—I have the honour to be, my Lord, Tour Lord- 
ship’■ (hladam, Your Ladyship’s) most obedient bum¬ 
ble servant. 

The Mayors of all Corporations, with the Sheriffs, 
Aldermen, and Recorder of London, are styled Bight 
1Vortkipful; and the Aldermen and Reoorder of other 
Corporations, as well as Justices of the Peaoe, War • 

shipful. 

Ahbassadob s. 

Ambassadors have Excellency prefixed to their other 
titles, and their accredited rank added. 

Sup .—ToJHis Excellency Baron Brunow, Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Vlcnipotentiary from H.I.M. (His 
Imperial Majesty) the Emperor of Russia. 

Sup .— To His Excellency The Right Honourable 8ir 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., Her Britannic Majesty's 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Sublime Ottoman Porte. 


To 

Hit Excellency 

The If t. Hou. Sir It. Lytton Bulwer, O.C.B., 
Jl.li.1d. A mho titular Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary 

To the Sublime Ottoman Porte. 


Comm.—Sir. . 

Con. —I have the honour to be, Sir, Your Excellency’s 
most humble obedient servant. 

The wives of Ambassadors have also Excellency 
added to their other titles. 

Envoys and Charges d’Affaires are generally styled 
Excellencies, but by courtesy only. 

Consuls have only their accredited rank addrd to 
their names or titles, if they have any. 

Addbkhbks to GOVEBJfUJtltT Departments and 
Public Companies:— 

Queen in Council. 

All applications to the Queen in Council, the Houses 
of Loras and Commons, Ac., are by Petition, as fol¬ 
lows, varying only the title:— 

To the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Couucil, 
The humble Petition of M. N., Ac., sboweth 
That your Petitioner. 

Wherefore your Petitioner humbly prays that 

Your Mfcjesty will be graciously pleased to 

And your Petitioner, as in duty bound, will 

ever pray. 

horde and Commons. 

To the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal (To the Honourable the Commons) of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Par¬ 
liament assembled, 

The hnmble Petition, Ac. 

And your Petitioner (or Petitioners) will ever 

pray, Ac. 

Treasury and Admiralty. 

Sup.— To the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Treasury. 

Sup.— To the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

Comm. —My Lords. 

Com.— I have the honour to be, my Lords. 
ltany Office and Ordnance. 

Sup. —To tbe Principal Officers and Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Navy. 

Sup.— To the Principal Officers of Her Majesty’s 
Ordnance. 

Co mm.—Gentlemen. 

Con.—I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, Ac. 

Victualling and Auditing Offices. 

Sup. —To the Commissioners tor victualling Her 
Majesty’s Navy. 

Sup.—To the Commissioners tor Auditing the Publio 
Accounts. 

Comm, and Cos. same as preceding. 

Custom House. 

Sup.— To the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
Customs. 


Adhoaiwa Plaster 

Excise Qffioe. 

Sup .—To the Commissioners of Excise. 

Tax Office. 

Sup ,—To the Commissioners of Taxes. 

Stamp Office. 

Sup .—To the Commissioners of Stamps. 

Bank <f England. 

Sun.—To the Governor, Deputy-Governor, and Court 
of Directors of the Bank of England. 

| East-India House. 

Sup .—To tbe Court of Directors of the United Com¬ 
pany of Merchants of England, trading to the East 
indies. 

Comm, and Cou. of the above same as Navy Office 
and Ordnance. 

Adductor Muscles, dd-duk'-tor (Lat. adduce, I 
draw towards), in Anut., arc those muscles which draw 
the ports to which they are attached together. They 
arc opposed to the abductor muscles. (See Abductor 
Mcsclis.) 

Adklvhovs, S-deV-phus (Gr. adelpkoe, a brother), 
in Hot., a word used to denote tbe union of the fila¬ 
ment* of the stamens in certain flowers. The number 
of bundles formed by the union of tho filaments is 
indicated by a Greek numeral prefixed to the word. 
Thus, when all the filaments join together in a single 
bundle, as in the mallow, the stamens are monadelphous. 
When the filaments unite so as to form two bundles, 
the stamens are diadelphoue. The formation of three 
bundles is expressed by tho term triadelphoue ; and of 
any greater number, by polyadelphous. 

Adept, &-dcpt‘( Lat. adipiseor, X obtain), in Alchemy, 
was the special title given to those alchemists who wero 
supposed to havo attained the grand object of their 
labours, or to have discovered the transmutation of 
metals, and the philosopher's stone. 

AbfrctrdEqvations. (£ee Affected Equations.) 

Adherent, Ad-he'-rent, in Bot., a term applied to 
a calyx or perianth, tbe tube of which adheres more or 
less to the ovary, gs in the flowers of the iris, gooseberry, 
and myrtle. 

Adhesion, ad-he'-thun (Lat. aiharere, to stick to), 
in Pky., a term applied to the property possessed 
by certain fluids and solids of becoming attached 
to each other when brought into contact. Adhssiou 
is frequently confounded with cohesion, which is gene¬ 
rally taken to mean the force whioh keeps tho particles 
of tnc same body in dose union. The examples and 
uses of adhesion arc too familiar and numerous to 
need mention in detail. It will bo sufficient to notice 
j those coses where it is likely to bo confounded with 
cohesion, atmospheric pressure, or chemical affinity. 
If metals are dipped into mercuiy, an adhesion of the 
particles of mercury, differing in force in different 
metals, takes place. This is evidently the result of 
chemical affinity, us those metals which most readily 
form amalgams exercise the greatest attraction for the 
mercury, gold being at the top of tho scale, and iron 
and cobalt at the bpttom. If two pieces of lead are 
scraped clean and pressed together, they adhere 
with considerable force, from the cohesion of their 
particles. When two flat gloss plates are pressed 
together, the cause of adhesion Is evidently atmo¬ 
spheric pressure. Friction is the result of the adhesive 
force existing between bodies, and is generally greatekt 
between those of similar constitution. In machinery, 
grease, oil, plumbago, or French chalk, is used to 
lessen the grinding action of moving bodies, on acoount 
of tho small amount of cohesion existing between their 
molecules. When parts of machinery rub against 
each other, they are always made of different metals, 
for the reason above mentioned. Iron, working iu 
gun-metal, is generally found to prodace the least 
amount of friction. (Ass Cohesion, Fbiction.) 

Adhesion, in Surg., is the prooess by which parts, 
naturally separate, or separated by artificial means, 
become united. It is caused by tbe effusion of u> 
lymph, or sticky fluid, produced by inflammation; and 
hence it is sometimes necessary to produce inflamma¬ 
tion, by scraping or paring, in surfaces which it is 
desirable to unite. This tendency of inflamed sur¬ 
faces to adhere when in contact is sometimes trouble¬ 
some, as in inflammations of serous membranes. 

Adkeuvh Plaster, plop-ter, commonly called 
strapping-plaster, is used to protect raw surfaces, and 
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Adiantam 

for dressing outs, wonnds, and ulcers. It is a gentle 
external stimulant, and assists the healing process. 
It is composed ol' lead-plaster (a mixture of oxide of 
lead and olive-oil) melted over a slow Are, with pow¬ 
dered resin mixed with it in the proporton of six parts 
of load-plaster to one part of powdered resin. 

Amur tum, al-di-ie'-ium (Or. adianton), in Bot., 
the Maidenhair genes of ferns, including some sixty 
species, mostly tropical. Two are found in temperate 
regions, namely, A/Kantum capillut- Ventrit, the trne 
maidenhair; and A.pedatum, the Canadian maidenhair. 
The former, which has obtained its name on account 
of the colour and extreme fineness of its Btom and 
nerves, is found in Sootland and Wales, growing on 
damp rooks; and its elegant fronds msko it a great 
favourite with collectors. Syrup of capiQairo is properly 
prepared by adding sugar and orangeflower-water to 
on infusion of maidenhair. 

Ahiaphohitxs, ai-di-ftf'-o-rite* (Gr. adlapkoroe, in¬ 
different)* a name given to Molancthon and the 
party or which he was the leader, beoause of their 
submission upon indifferent points to imperial edicts. 
The imposition, by Charles V., in 1546, of an edict 
called the Interim, proposing a temporary accommo¬ 
dation of the dissensions between the Protestants and 
Papists, till the dispute oonld be decided by a council, 
was the origin of the name. Flavius and the primitive 
Lutherans opposed Melancthon in the controversy. 
The two principal questions delisted were,—first, 
whether it was lawful to submit to the opponents of 
truth, even in unimportant points; ana, secondly, 
whether, granting that it was so, the matters upon 
which the Interim required submission wore unimpor¬ 
tant. The point, in the edict ohiefiy insisted on was the 
doctrine of justification by faith. Melancthon, after 
the death ot Luther, adopted moro moderate views 
than the great Reformer. From this controversy 
other divisions sprung, and from these divisions many 
of the schisms among Protestants had their origin. 

An ImriNirnsf, in-Jl-ni'-tnm (Lat. ad, to, anil irtfl- 
nitu #, unlimited), interminable, without end. 

An Inquiuxndum, in-qui-ren'-dam (Lat., to be 
inquired into), in Law, is a judicial writ commanding 
inquiry to be made of anything relating to a cause or 
matter depending in the queen's courts.—Ref. Reg. 
Judic. ; Cowell; Blount. 

Aditocbbx, &d?-i-po-teer (Lat. adept, soft fat, etra, 
wax), a term applied by the Frenoh lavans of the last 
century to a product of the decomposition of animal 
substances in moist earth or under water. It is 
principally margarate of ammonia, and is a fatty body, 
somewhat resembling spermaceti. Immense masses 
of it were found on the removal of the bodies from 
the burial-ground called la Cimotihre dee Innocent, at 
Paris, in 1766 and 1787. Several interesting experi¬ 
ments were made on this anbstance by M. Fourcrqy, 
at the time of this discovery, the results of which he 
laid before the Royal Academy of Sciences, ina memoir 
which he read in 1789. 

Adwobb Tissue, idf-i-poee (Lat. adept, soft fat), in 
Physiol., comprises an aggregation air minute cells 
filled with f*t, which they appropriate from the blood. 
This tissue serves several important purposes in the 
animal body; filling up interstices, forming a pad or 
cushion for the support of the movable parts, and 
assisting in the retention of heat. 

Apit, Kd'Ai (Lat. adliut, an avenue, an entrance) 
in Mining, the entrance to a mine, generally driven 
horiiontuly into the side of a hill. Formerly mines 
were worked by vertical shafts, bnt now acuta are 
always used where practicable. 

Adjsotxvb, ttd'-jek-tiv (Lat. afiectue, added to), in 
dram., is the name of one of the parts of speech or 
classes into which grammarians have divided words. 
It is ao called because it addi to, or qualifies, the 
meaning of thenoun with which it is joined ; as, a good 
roan, a large house, a white hone. In English a noun 
frequently takes the place ot an adjeotivc; as, a gold 
watch, the paper duty. 

Adjoubnubkt, Sd-jum'-ment (Lat. ad, to, and Fr. 
jour, a day), putting off a court or meeting to another 
time or place. Adjournments of parliament differ 
tram prorogations in this,—that the houses can adjourn 
of themselves, but a prorogation is done only by the 
sovereign. (See Pbohosation.) 
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Adjutant 

Adjudication, Sdgoo-de-kai'-ehun (Lat. ad, to, and 
judico, I judge), a process known to the law of Scot¬ 
land. It implies the means by which real property 
and its accessaries are transferred to a creditor by a 
debtor, from an heir to a devisee, or from a vendor, 
who may have foiled or refoted to convey, to the 
vendee. It is also the declaration of a commissioner in 
bankruptcy, that a person has become subject to the 
bankrupt law, nnd by which ho adjudicates him bank¬ 
rupt accordingly. 

Adjunct, ud'gutikt (Lat. ad, to, and junetue, joined), 
a term nsed in Phil, to signify something added to 
another thing, between whieh there is no natural 
affinity. In the Academy of Fans, adjuncts were 
members attached to a particular science. 

Adjubtkxnt, Sd-juet'-ment (Lat. ad, to, enxdjuetue, 
just), a term used in Marine Insurance to signify the 
uscerLninment of the cxnct amount of indemnity to 
which the insured is entitled under the policy, when 
all deduutionB and proper allowances have been mode. 

Adjutage, or Ajutage, Hd'-iu-iuj (Lat .adjuvo, I 
assist), in 11yd., signifies the tube of the mouth of a 
jet d'eau, through which the water is conveyed. 

Adjutant, dd’-ju-tant (Lat. n<(jutor, an assist¬ 
ant), a military officer, whose duties are to assist the 
major in all matters relating to the ordinary routine 
of discipline in the regiment. Tiie office confers no 
separate rank, but is usually given to one of the sub¬ 
altern officers.—An Adj.-Gknuuad stands iu the same 
relation to a gc> al that an adjutant does to a major, 
and is to the m » what the adjutant is to a regiment. 

Adjutant, i Urn., a gigantic crane, belonging to 
the Ardeida oi Iteron tain. Its scientific name is 
Leptopfilae argala. Charuc. The adjutant stands five 
feet high ; tlio neck and bead arc almost bare; the 
beak very large, long, and of extraordinary strength. 
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Beneath the beak hangs a downy pouch like a dewlap, 
which the bird has the power of inflating. The upper 
part of the adjutant is of an ash-grey colour, the under 
part white. Its voracity is wonderful: it can swallow 
a fowl, a rabbit, or a leg of mutton, at a mouthful; and 
it is extremely^awful iu devouring alt sorts of carrion. 
In Caloutta it is called the Scavenger, and any person 
wantonly killing one is fined 50 rupees. In their wild 
state these birds live in companies. Seen near a river, 
and from some distance. Dr. Latham remarks that 
they may “ well be taken for canoes upon the surface 
of a smooth sea, or for men and women picking up 
shellfish or other things on the beach." Sab. The 
warmer parts of India. 
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Ad Itibitaxn 

As Lrarruu, Uh'-idum (Eat., at pleasure), in Mucin, 
a term signifying that the performer may introduce 
into the composition any addition of his own, according 
to his fancy. 

AnMRASUXBMRXT, Xd-vutk'-*rt-ne»t (Let. a/imepn- 
ratio, m tntturo, I mete or measure), in Law, is a writ 
which lies in dower. Admenmratio dotie, where a man's 
widow, after his death, holds more land as dower than 
of right belongs to her, or the beir or his guardian do 
not assign her dower witbiu the term of <jnarautine, 
or forty days, or assign it unfairly, the wnt then goes 
to the sheriff to assign it. It formerly was used also 
in cases of pasture (adnumruratio paeiurrr), where those 
who had common of pasture appendent to their free¬ 
hold estates, or oomnion by vicinage, and any one or 
more of them surcharged the common. The latter 
writ is abolished.—lief. Ml. Com. vol. i. b. 2, pt. 1, eh. 4; 
vol. iii. b. 6, ch. fct; Meg. Orig. 150,171 j Tenses de 
la Leg. 

Admbasurrhxnt, in Mar., the measurement made 
to ascertain the tonnage of a ship. 

Administbation, and Adminibtk ator, dd-ntiV-u- 
lrai'-thn » (hat. admiuitt ratio, aid, assistance, agency). 
The office of an administrator is to administer or dis¬ 
tribute the goods of a person who has died without 
making a will; or, having made a will, without ap¬ 
pointing an executor: in such cases, letters of admi¬ 
nistration sre taken out of the principal or a district 
registry of the Court of Probate. Administration is 
likewise used for managing the affairs of minors, luna- 
tics, Ac. In ecclesiastical concerns, it means the tem¬ 
poral and spiritual powers of a heneOced clergyman. 
Among anatomists, it signifies the act of dissection, 
particularly of the muscles. 

Administration, in Pol., denotes the persons in a 
state intrusted with the general superintendence of 
affairs and the execution of the laws. In England the 
term is usually employed to designate the Privy Coun¬ 
cil, especially that portion of it knows as the Ministry. 

Admiral, Hd'-mi-ral, the title of the highest doss of 
naral officers. The word is said to be derived from the 
Arabic Emir or Amir, lord or chief. In the British 
navy there are three kinds of admirals,—of the Bed, of 
t he White, and of the Blue; so called from the colour of 
their Hags; whence they have aU the general title ol 
i^-officers. There are, further, three grades in each 
r these classes,—Admirals, who bear their flag at the 
main-top-gallant masthead; Vice-admirals, at tbefore- 
top-gallaut masthead; and Bear-admirals, at the mizen- 
top-gnllant masthead. The title Admiral of tbo Fleet 
is merely an honorary distinction. A full admiral 
ranks with a general, and one who is actually the com- 
monder-in-nhief of a fleet, with a Hold-marshal in the 
army; a vice-admiral ranks with a lieutenant-general, 
and a rear-admiral with a major-general in the army. 
The rates of ftiU or sea-pay of admirals are,—admiral 
of thd fleet, £6 per day; admiral, £5; vice-admiral, 
£1; rear-admiral, £3. An admiral oommandmg-in- 
chief receives £8 per day additional when his flag is 
flying within the limits of hie station. By an order in 
council (1851), the number of active flag-officers was 
reduced to 8(1, exclusive of admirals of the fleet, of 
whom there is, at present, one; being, 7 admirals, 
8 vice-admirals, and 17 rear-admirals m each class. 
Besides these, there are, at present, about 800 flag- 
officers on reserved balf-pay, or rrtireiL 
. Admiral, in Coneh., a beautiful shell of the Volute 
species, and comprising fonr kinds,—the Grand-admi¬ 
ral, the Vice-Admiral, the Orange-admiral, and the Ul¬ 
tra-admiral. The first is of a fine white enamel, with 
bands of yellow finely turned about the head, and the 
clavicle excited, tt'is principally characterized by a 
denticulated line along the centre of the large yellow 
band: this distinguishesitfrom the Vice-admiral. The 
Orange-admiral has more yellow; and the bands of the 
Extra-admiral run into each other. 

Admiralty, ad'-ni-ral~te, the office of lord high ad¬ 
miral, or of the commiasioneru appointed to discharge 
that office. The Admiralty Court is usually termed the 
Instance Court, to distinguish it from the Prize Court, 
which is only constituted in time of war. It has cog¬ 
nizance of all civil maritime affairs, which are deter¬ 
mined according to the civil law, so far as the same be 
not inconsistent with the common, statute, or inters 
national law. 


Adoration 

Admiralty Droits (Fr. droit, right, prerogative), 
oertaiu rights belonging to the Crown by virtue of its 
prerogative, and connected with die seas; as, wreck 
found. 

Admittance, Sd-mi I'-tarn (Eat. adm in io, admitto, 
I put in, I preaent with), iu Law, is the giving pos¬ 
session of a oopyhold estate; and la of three kinds :— 

1. Upon a voluntary grant by the lord of a manor, 
where tho land has escheated or reverted to him.— 

2. Upon surrender by the former tenant.—3. Admit¬ 
tance by descent, which is where an heir is tenant 
immediately on the death of his ancestor. (Kef. Wood, 
b.2, o. 1.)—Admittance of a Clerk iswhen a patron of a 
church being presented to it, the bishop, upon exam¬ 
ination, admits the clerk by saying Admitto te habile m. 
It it, properly, the ordinary's declaration that he ap¬ 
proves of tho presentee to serve the cure of the church 
to which he is presented.—Ref. Co. IAtt. 344a. 

•Adkoxitio Fubtium, Ad-mo-nieh'-i-o, among the an¬ 
cient Romans, a military punishment, not dissimilar to 
the modern whipping, except that it was performed 
with vine-branches. 

Admonition, or Monition, hd-mo-nith'-un (Eat. 
moneo, 1 remind), a term used iu Reel. Law to denote 
the warning given to an offender before excommuni¬ 
cation, or to a suitor before proceeding against him 
in pasnam contnmaciee, or for default. 

Adnatb, lid 1 -nail flat, ad, to, and nafue, a growing), 
in Bot., a term applied to aertain portions of a plant 
when they adhere to other portions; thus, when the 
stipules are united to the petiole, as in the leaf of the 
rose, they are called adnate ttipulee: when tbo anther 
is closely attached to the filament, as in tho flower of 
the buttercup, it is said to be an admle anther. Tho 
term adherent has the aame signification, 

Adonic, A-dou'-ib, in Anoient Poetry, a verse which 
consisted of a dactyls and a spondee or trochee; as, 
rdrijUvinthe. It was so called from being first used in 
the elpgies on Adonis, the lover of Venus. I See voL I. 
of this work.) 

Adonic Festivals, A-don'-ik (Gr. Adenie, Adonis), 
certain festivals hold Yearly by the ancients on the 
banks of the Adonis, a river of Fhcnnieia, where Adonis, 
or Thammuz, as he is termed in the East, was supposed 
to have received his death-wound. (See Adonis, vol. 1. 
of this work.) At certain periods ol the year this river 
becomes tinged with a high red dolour, caused by the 
Washing up of portions of red earth. This discoloration 
of the waters was ascribed by the ancients to a sup¬ 
posed sympathy possessed by the river for the death of 
the lover of Venus. Milton, in his 11 Paradise Lott," 
thus beautifully alludes to the feet:— 

" Thammna auur next behind, 

, Whose annual wound In Lebanon allurad 
The Syrian dsniMlt to lament bla fits. 

In am'roua dlttua, all a amumrt day: 

While smooth Adonis trmo bis native rook 
Kan purple to tlw sou, supposed with blood 
Of Thanuuua, yearly wounded." 

Kef. Calmot'i IHctibnnaire de la Bible, art. "Thun- 
muz.” 

Adonis, S-do'-nie, in Bot., a genus of plants belong¬ 
ing to the Buttercup order, or Harmnculaaete. The 
common adonis, or pneasant's-eyo, is a favourite annual 
in English gardens. Its flower is of a bright scarlet, 
with a black spot or eye in the centre. 

Adoption, i-dotf-thun (Eat. ad, to, and opto, I 
choose), the act whereby one man makes another liis 
heir. It was a common custom among the Greeks 
and Romans, as it still is with the Turks and other 
eastern nations. 

Adoption Coxtbovxbst, a strife which arose in tbo 
Church, in Spain, towards the end of the 9th century. 
The leaders m this controversy were Felix of Urgelhs 
and Elipandos of Toledo, who held that Christ in his 
bnman nature was the son of God only by adoption. 
This doctrine was oondemned at an assembly sum¬ 
moned by Charlemagne, at Ratlsbon, in 792; at tbo 
council of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, in 794 j and at the 
synod of Ant-la-Chapelle, in 799. The controversy 
cessed on the death of the two leaders. 

Adoration, Ad'-o-rm'-ehun (Lat. ad, to, and oro, I 
pray), a term denoting the act of worshipping the Su¬ 
preme Being. It was anciently done by prostrating the 
body with the face to the earth, as an action naturally 
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flowing from the deepest humility of mind; the con¬ 
cealment of the face being strongly end moat appropri¬ 
ately expressivo of the worshipper* total unworthiness! 
so much as to lift up his eyes before the great object of j 
his worship. 

Adob*a, dd-o-re'-a, a term of tenon* acceptation 
among the Romans, sometimes signifying grain in gene¬ 
ral, at others a kind of eako offered in sacrifice; and 
again it was used to denote the gratuitous distribution 
or corn; whence it became applied to all forms of 
reward. 

AdOxa, a-dox'-a (Gr. a, without, and darn. glory), in 
Bot., the Mosohatcl, a genus of plants belonging to 
the Ivy ord., or Aralicee. The typical species, A. mo*- 
chateUinti, is a curious inconspicuous little pfynt, 
having a tuft of pule green flowers, found in moist 
shady situations. 

An quod Dnunvn,tlam'-num(L*t., to whst damage), 
in Law, a term applied to a writ issued by the Crowp, 
to inquire whether a royal grant, such us u market, 
fair, Ac., would be to He damage. 

Adbaoaht. (Sr* Teaoacahth.) 

Adrift, i-drtfl' (Ang.-8ax.),in Mar., a term signify¬ 
ing that a vessel has broken loose from her moorings, 
and is driven to and fro by the winds and waves. 

Adsxsxli.a, dd'-ei-tlel'-la, among the Homans, the 
table at which the flamens sat daring the sacrifices. 

Advlabia, dd'-u-lai'-ri-a, in Min., a kind of felspar, 
resembling clear transparent gloss. It is found in 
volcanic districts. 

Adult, il-dulf (Lat. adult ut, grown up), in a gene¬ 
ral sense, a term signifying anything grown up to, or 
arrived at maturity. It is also applied to that period 
of human life which extends from manhood to old age. 

AnCLTSSiTiOK, a-dul-te-rai' -ehun (Lat. adult era, I 
falsity, corrupt), the introduction of cheap and 
often injurious materials into natural and manu¬ 
factured products, for the purpose of increasing the 
profits on their sate. This practice is still unfortu¬ 
nately carried to a great extent, though a special 
aot of parliament has been passed to oheck it. Full 
particulars of the most common adulterations will be 
found under the heads of articles of food. (See 
Flouh, Bbsad, Abbow-uoot, Ac.) When the adul¬ 
teration consists of a mineral substance, its nature is 
readily determined by chemical analysis; but when it 
eonsists of an organic product, the uid of the micros¬ 
cope is required to find it out. The practice of adul¬ 
teration has frequently led to fatal results. 

Adult-Schools, establishments for the instruction 
of those persons who have not been educated in 
their youth, in the elementary branches of know¬ 
ledge. The Rev. T. Charles, a clergyman of Meri¬ 
onethshire, finding that several of the grown-up 
parishioners attending his Snnday-school, disliked 
to learn by the side of children, first formed an adult- 
school, in 1811; and at about the same time, though 
without any connection or correspondence with the 
establishment in Wales, Mr. W. Smith opened a school 
in Bristol. Smith was a doorkeeper at a dissenting 
ohapel, and ont of his weekly wages of 18s. gave 3*. 
towards the expenses of the school. A society was 
afterword* formed for the advancement of his bene¬ 
volent intentions, and adult-schools were established 
in various parts of the country,—in Ipswich, Norwich, 
Salisbury, Sheffield, Plymouth, Uxbridge, and else¬ 
where. (Rtf. Pole's Hietory and OrigintfAdult School*.) 
lit the present day adult-schools rather enable young 
men who have reooired the rudiments of education, to 
make further progress, than teach the totally unlettered. 
They are to be found in several mechanics' institutions, 
in the Working Men’s College, and other places of a 
similar description. At King's College, London, the 
evening classes, which give the privilege of a university 
examination, are invariably well attended. To cite a 
proof of the necessity of such schools for the moral 
and intellectual culture of the kbonriiw classes:— 
In 1841,93 per cont. of the men, and 40 of the women, 
could not write their names on their marriage. In 
lfiBfi, the percentage was reduced to 28 of the men, 
and 40 of the women. 

AdumbbatiOV, dd-um-brai'-thun (Lat. ad, to, and 
umbra, a shadow), in Her., denotes that the shadow 
only.of a figure is outlined and painted of a darker 
colour (ban the field. 


Advertisement 

Ad Yalobbk, vd-lor'-em (Lat., according to the 
value), a term used for those duties or customs which 
are paid according to the value of the goods. 

Advabcb, ad-vatu', in Com., a term applied to money 
paid in part, or wholly, before the delivery of goods 
purchased, the exeoution of work, or the performance 
of any business. 

Advancxb Ones, or Moat, a term used in Fort, to 
deuote the trench surrounding the glacis or esplanade 
of a place. 

Advancid Guaxd, or Vavauabd, is the first line 
or division of an army, placed iu order ul' battle. It 
also denotes a party of cavalry stationed before the 
main guard. * 

Advkwt, 3d'-vent (Lat. adeenlut, coming), a term 
applied by the Christian church to certain weeks before 
Christmas. Anciently, the season of Advent consisted 
of six weeks, and this is still the duration of it iu the 
Greek church. In tho Romish church, however, and 
in the Protestant churches that observe Advent, it 
only lasts four weeks, commeucing with the Sunday 
nearest St. Andrew's day (Nov. 30), either before or 
after. It is appointed to be observed as a season of 
devotion, being intended to commemorate the coming 
of Christ in the flesh, and to direct the thoughts to his 
second coming. This seseou was observed with great 
austerity by the primitive Christians. 

Adventitious Roots, in Bot., roots which are not 
produced by the direct elongation of the radicle of the 
embryo. The} ncrally spring from the true roots, 
from suckers, i - ers, bulbs, und other subterranean 
mollifications • <. the stem. Adventitious roots are 
sometimes given off by the stems and branches, and 
are then termed atrial roots. In the Indian fig, or 
banyan, and the mangrove, these roots descend to the 
ground, and help to support and nourish the parent 
stems. 

ADVBNTUBB, Bit! OF, dd-ven'-ture (Fr. tuenlurt, 
hazard), a writing which is signed by a merchant, 
and which states that the goods on board a vessel are 
the property of another, who is to run all risk, tho 
merchant only binding himself to account for the 
produce. 

AuvxirrrEBBS (Fr. aventurier ), in Com., those 
traders who formerly undertook tno disco: cry of dis¬ 
tant lands, and the settlement of far-off colonies, and 
formed themselves into a company called the Merchant 
Adventurers. The term was also applied to a mer¬ 
chant vessel trading without a license within the 
boundaries of a company’s grant. 

Advbbb, Sd'-rerb, m Gram., a part of speech, or class 
of words, so called from being generally joined to verbs, 
like adjectives to nouns, for the purpose of qualifying 
their meaning. Adverbs are also joined to adjectives 
and other adverbs. According to their signification, 
adverbs are divided into those of number, order, time, 
place, quantify, manner, Ac.; as, once, firetly, note, here, 
much. well. Many adverbs are formed from adjectives 
by adding the termination fyj as, wise, tritely, 

Advxbsa, iid-ner'-ea (Lat. ad, to. and vrritu, turned 
towards), in Numis., a term applied to those coins 
wherein the heads are seen facing each other. 

Advxbsaeia, dd'-vtr.eai'-ri-a, a term employed by 
the ancients to denote a kind of common-place book, 
or journal, in which were inserted remarkable occur¬ 
rences. At the present day the term is more particu¬ 
larly used amoflg men of letters, to designate a kind of 
common-place book, wherein is entered whatever may 
occur worthy of notice, whether in reading or conver¬ 
sation. 

Advbbsativb, Ad-cer'-ea-ttf, In Gmm., a term denot¬ 
ing a difference bet ween what precedes and that w inch 
follows it; as in this sentence, ** He is benevolent, but 
poor;” the word but is an adversative conjunction. 

Advxbtisxkxht, ad-ver'-tie meut (Fr. averfUeemtnt), 
an announcement or notice of any kind, generally such 
as arc published m newspapers, Ac. The first English 
advertisement that can be found is in the Imperial 
Intelligencer for 1848, and relates to stolen horses. 
In 1712 a tax was first imposed upon advertisements. 
In 18S3 the tax was reduced from 3s. fid. to Is. fid. in 
Great Britain, and from 2s. fid. to Is. in Ireland; and 
in 1863 it was abolished altogether. In 1632 /the year 
before the redaction) the total number of newspaper 
advertisement* in the United Kingdom was 821,943; 
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viz., 787,049 in England. 108,914 in Scotland, andj 
196,380 in Ireland,—the duty amounting to £178,670. 
In 1841 the total number of advertisements was; 
1,778,057, and the duty amounted to £138,318; in 1861 
the latter bad risen to £176,894. Since the abolition of. 
the duty, the number of advertisements his vastly 
increased, though there is nomeans of arriving at even 
a probable estimate of their number. The increase | 
manifests itself not only in old-established papers, as | 
the Timet, which has more than doubled the number 
of its advertisements, but in the great number of 
papers that have sprung into existence since that time, 
some of which daily contain a great number of ad¬ 
vertisements. One of these, the London Daily Tele- 
graph, had on 13th November, 1861 (an average 
number), 688 advertisements. The Timet (taking 
average numbers' contained, on 1st February, 1863, 
1,080 advertisements; and on 21st November, 1861, 
2,450. In almost every case it is tbe advertisements 
by which newspapers are supported, the ssles even of 
the higher-priced papers being insufficient to pay for 
the paper, printing, editing, &c. The sums annually 
spent by some who issue advertisements are very con¬ 
siderable. We give the following, on the authority of the 
writer of an interesting article on this subject, in the 
Quarterly Renew for June, 1855:—Holloway (pills, 
4c.), £30,000; Moses ft Son, £10,000; Howland ft Co. 
(Macassar oil, Ac.), £10,000; De Jongh (cod-liver 
•<il), £10,000; Heal ft Sons (bedsteads and bedding), 
£8,000; Nichol (tailor), £4,000. 

Annex, hd-viee 1 (Fr. avis), in Com., is information 
respecting trade communicated by letter; thus, an 
advice is generally sent by one banker or merchant 
to another, to inform him of the drafts or bills drown 
on him, with full particulars of their sum, date, to 
whom made payable, Ac. This document is termed a 
“ letter of advice," and the practice prevents mistakes, 
and at times detects forgeries; for when bills arc pre¬ 
sented for payment or acceptance, they can be refused 
to bo honoured for want of advice. 

As vitam, act ccltam, a phrase signifying that an 
office is to be held by a person till his death, or, more 
properly, during his goon conduot. 

Advocate, ad'-vo-lcait (Lat. advocatue, one who 
gives legal assistance), among the Homans, one who 
pleaded the causes of others. The term is still used 
:n those countries where the Homan law prevails. In 
♦ lie courts of eivil law, in England, ho is required, 
before discharging his duties, to take tbe degree 
f H.C.L. in one of the English universities. In 
Edinburgh there is a Faculty of Advocate*, who con¬ 
stitute the Bar of Scotland. The Lord Advocate is a 
state officer in that country, who pleads the king's 
causes. Tbe Advocates' Library, belonging to the 
faculty, is, perhaps, the third largest in the kingdom, 
that of the British Museum ana the Bodleian only 
being considered superior. (See Libxaby.) 

Advocate Fiscal (Lat .fieei adcocafut), an officer 
under the Homan emperors. He pleaded onuses be¬ 
longing to the private treasury.— Aacocutet comiitorial, 
officers in the consistory at Home, who plead in cases 
of opposition to the disposal of benefices. 

ADvowsoif, itd-vou'-ton (Ang.-Nor.), in Eccl. Law, 
flie right of patronage, or of presenting to a benefice. 
The person enjoying this right is called the patron, who is 
bound to protect the interest of the church ns well as 
the rights of tbe incumbent whom be has presented 
to it. 

Anrrrit, a-di'-ium (Or. adyttm, a recess), in Arch., a 
term in use among the ancients, signifying the most 
sacred part of their temples, to whioh none but the 
priests had access, and from whioh the oracles were 
Delivered. The Sanctum Sanctorum, or most holy 
place of tbe temple of Solomon, at Jerusalem, was its 
.idytum. Stralio describes an adytum of an Egyptian 
temple under tbe name of teeoe. In tbe small temple 
at Pompeii there is an adytum in good preservation. 

Adze, tide (Sax. adece), a cutting-fool, of the axe 
kind, having its blade thin and arching, and its edge at 
right angle to the tfhndle. It is principally used for 
taking thin chips off timber, and is rather a cooper’s 
than a carpenter’s implement. 

jEacka, e-ai'-tt-a, Grecian festivals celebrated at 
JEgina, m honour of Maeat, one of the judges of the 
<a\ isiblo world. (See vol. I. of this work.) 
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JBcnntm, t-tid'-i-am, in Bot., a gauss of microscopic 
parasitio fhngi. There are numerous species, same of 
which infest ussfbl garden plant*, such as the mint and 
thegooseberry. 

jTnxs, e’-dtn (Lat. a building), in Arch., among the 
Romans, signified an inferior kind of temple, dedicated 
to come deity, bnt not by tbs angers. 

ASdixi, c'-dile (Lat. man, a building), the term ap¬ 
plied to certain Homan magistrate*, who had tM 
superintendence of public buildings, highways, bridges, 
weights and measures, Ac. They had also the charge 
of the public morals, and tbe regulation of theatrical 
performances and diversions. They were four in num¬ 
ber, two plebeian and two qnrule; the former eleoted 
from the common people (plebt), the latter at first 
from the patrioians, but afterwards from plebeians and 
patricians promiscuously. They wore so called from 
their giving judgment on ivory seats (tellm camlet). 
Julius Caesar added two more, termed mdUn certain, 
who had the inspection of the granaries. The mdiles 
had great power in the state, and were allowed to use 
the robe of honour (toga vrmtexta), 

•fioAWUB, t-gaV-grut, the Fsaeng of the Persians, a 
wild species of Ibex. (Ass Goat.) 

A£qicbhacka, e-ji-te-rai'-te-t, in Hot., the JEgiceras 
order of dicotyledonous plants. This includes but one 
genus, of which there are five species. These plants 
grow near the sea in tropical regions, throwing out 
adventitious roots into the mad, like mangroves. 

iEciLOPS, e'-ji-lop*, iu Bot., a genus of Olumacetr, 
the Grass order. The species ASgitope coata was for¬ 
merly supposed to be the origin of all tbe varieties of 
cultivated wheat; and it it undoubtedly true that a 
kind of wheat may be produced by the union of this 
plant with a species or Triticum. The hybrid, after 
about twelve years’ cultivation, becomes a wheat-bear¬ 
ing grass. 

AisiirxTAir A XT, e-ji-ne'-ta*, the fine arts as executed 
bv the people of ASgina, especially soulpture, specimens 
or which, m the form of oasis, are now in the Fbigalian 
saloon or the British Museum. The originals are at 
Munich, baring been purchased by tho late king of 
Bavaria. 6 

jEois, c'-jw (Gr. aigit, a goat-skin coat), among the 
ancient Greeks signified ' 
the shield of Jupiter, by 
whom it was given to 
Minerva. According to 
Ilomer, the shield was 
covered with the skin of 
the goat Amalthea. Mi¬ 
nerva afterwards fixed 
upon it the Gorgon's 
head (etc Gorgon, vol. I. 
of this work), and thus 
endowed it with tbe 
power of turning into 
stone all those who 
looked at it. The .term 
was also employed fa de¬ 
note the breastplate of a 

E od/and finally it came to 
e applied to the ouirass 
of distinguished persons. 

In the British Museum 
there is an armed statue 
of the emperor Hadrian, 
which affords an example 
of tbe use of the *gis as 
a breastplate. 

Mat *, e'-gle, in Bot., 
a genus of Anrantiaeeee, 
tbe Orange order. Tbe 
bark of the Mgle marmelot, or Indian bad, has bean 

introduced into this con-*— — -—'— 

Tbe rind of its ripe fruii 
AJbomajttia, e-go-mi i 

divination) ,e term ased by the ancient to expressa mode 
of divination, in which a goat the chief performer.,^ 
.XaornniAMnra, e’-gof- thiV-mat, in Min., am 
goat'a-eye stone. This term is generally applied to 
those gems in which the circular spots resemble the 
eye of a goat. 

Auxin, e'-ne-id, the celebrated epic poem written 
by Virgil in the time of Angcstns Owner, whioli rotates 
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the wanderings of A£ueaa after the capture of Troy, 
his arrival in Italy, and his adventures previous to his 
marriage with Lavinie and settlement in Lstiam. The 
poem consists of twelve boohs. The first sis contain a 
description of the wanderings of the hero; the others 
of his arrival in Italy, and the war between the Trojans 
nnd the natives. It wm commenced about A.u.c. 724 
or n.c. 30, the author continuing to labour upon it till 
lui death, n.o. 20. (fifes Virgil, vol. I. of this work.) 

/iimoKii, s-vie'-ma (Or.), is a Greek term for what 
is commonly culled a riddle. It denotes any dark 
saying or question, wherein some well-known thing is 
concealed under obscure or indirect language. 

jBomait Hi bp, e-o'-li-oet (Lat. JEoiue, the god of 
the winds), a kind of harp formed of a number of catgut 
strings, tuned in unison, and stretched aoross a deal 
bos, open at the sides. The box is placed on the sill 
of a window, and the ssah shut down upon it; the 
wind blowing into the room across the strings produces 
an harmonious mixture of sounds, resembling a distant 
choir, rising or falling according to the strength ot 
the blast. The same effect » produced on a grander 
scale by the wind passing through the wires of a line of 
telegraph. ThedSolian harp is easily made, care being 
taken to preserve the strings in strict unison. It is 
generally supposed to be the invention of Father 
Kireher, the celebrated organ-builder. 

dSoiitu UiAi.ncT, e-ol'-ik, among Grammarians, one 
of the five dialects of the Greek tongue, agreeing in 
most things with the Doric dialect.. 

ASolio Verse, in Pros., a kind of verse, consisting 
of an iambus or spondee, then of two anspesta, sepa¬ 
rated by a long syllable, and lastly of one lung or short 
syllable. 

.fliOLirn.it e-ol'-i-pih (Lat. JSolus, god of winds, pila, 
a ball), a hollow bull of metal, to which a pipe is 
attached. On being lilted with water, and placed ou 
the fire, the steam issues from the tube with Bultirieiil 
force to turn a wheel plaend within its power. Branca, 
an Italian mechanician of the 17tli century, is supposed 
to be tlio first who applied the rcolipile to useful pur¬ 
poses. A kettle, from the spout of which steam is 
issuing, forms n very good sroltpile for experimental 
purposes, the Jid acting as a safety-vulvo. In Italy, a 
form of (oolipilo is used to cure smoky obimneys, by 
creating an upward draught. 

A'lotf. (See Gmohtkh.) 
vEouilatbrub. (See EQUILATERAL.) 

A£ra. (fifes Eva.) 

.''Khartum, e-rai'-ri-vm (Lat.), among the Homans, 
the term applied to the place where the public money 
wits kept, tue eare of which devolved upon the qumstors. 
ASrariam emiefim, a place to contain the moneys 
arising from the twentieth part of legacies reserved 
for the use of the state. Antrimm privatum, the 
emperor's private pnrso. ASrarium Jlithiw, the place 
where the moneys which parents paid at the birth of 
each child were deposited. 

AErated Waters, ai'-t-rai'-M (Gr. aer, air).—This 
term is applied to drinks in whiob water is impregnated 
with gases by pressure. The best knowu of these is 
the so-called soda-water, which generally consists ot 
plain water oharged with carbonic-acid gas. This is 
effected hr submitting the water to carbonic acid under 
a pressure of 30 or 40 lb*, to the square inch, and 
bottling it off without any diminution of the pressure. 
On uncorking the bottle, the imprisoned gas is released, 
and taken into the stomach m the form of bubbles 
Various mineral constituents, such as soda, potash, 
lithia, the salts of iron, and magnesia, are often intro¬ 
duced into the water with excellent medicinal effects. 
Aerate,1 drinks, suuh as effervescing lemonade, are 
often impregnated with air only; but this is easily 
detected bv the taste of the gas. 

AfiHATioir or Moils, ai'-e-rai'-skum, is the impreg¬ 
nating them with air, by ploughing, harrowing, &c., 
so that the air may enter the pores of the earth. 

AfiBIAL Bouts, ai-eer'-i-al, in Bot., small conical or 
roqtided bodies of the nature of bulbs, which grow in 
Hkd axils of the leaves of certain plauts. They may be 
seen in the hulbiferous lily and in thepilewort. 
AttkublitAM*. (fifes Ml sacs and Fata Mobs ax a. ) 
At vial IiKatib, in Bot., leaves which grow in the 
sir, as distinguished from submerged leaves, or those 
which flourish under water. 
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At vial VEKsrvcnvv, a term used in Paint, to 
signify the diminution in tbo colour and brilliance of 
objects seen at a distance, and winch causes them to 
look more or less remote. 

AHiual Hoots, in Bot., those adventitious roots 
which are produced in the air. The little threads 
which spring from the stem of the ivy, the descending 
eolumnsof the banyan-tree, and the green fibres thrown 
out by the curious air-plants, are examples. 

AkBO-DxKAMlCS, ai-e-ro-di- ndm 1 - ike, (Gr. aer, 
air, and dynasets, power), is the scieuoe which treats 
of properties of aeriform fluids in a state of motion. 
The causes which disturb the quiescence of the air are 
very numerous. Currents are created in innumerable 
ways j amongst others, by the local change of tem¬ 
perature induced by the presence or absence of the 
sun; by the permanent difference of temperature be¬ 
tween the polar and equatorial regions; and by the 
rotation of the earth on its axis. It is also effected by 
the evaporation of the sea and rivers. Aqueous vapour 
being muck lighter than the air, causes motion in its pas¬ 
sage to the cloud region. The science of aero-dynamics 
» most important in the way of affecting the well-being 
of mankind. The researches of Admiral Fitzrov have 
proved that it is quito possible to predict the blowing 
of wind from any particular quarter; mud, by aero¬ 
dynamical calculations, the Admiralty is now able to 
forward telegrams to different partB of the coast, 
warning sailors -f earning storms. The laws-^rhicb 
govern projec 1 * are properly part of this science. 
(For a further i jsideruliou of this part of the subject, 
see PltOJEOTIL. I ; 1M alto litTLE, GUKKBBT, ANEMO¬ 
METER, Acoustics.) 

All rook achy, ai-e-rof-ru-fc (Gr. aer, air, and 
grapho, I write), the description of the nature, pro¬ 
perties, and phenomena of the atmosphere. (See 
Atmobi'UKRV. ) 

Aerolite (Gr. aer, air, and lithot, a stone), a stone 
which has fallen from tho atmosphere; a meteono 
stone. The source of these bodies has greatly puzzled 
philosophers. Many suppose them to have been pro¬ 
jected from lunar volcanoes to such a distance as to 
come within range of the earth's attraction; others 
give them a terrestrial volcanic origin. The generally- 
received opinion is that started by Laplace, who sup¬ 
poses them to be mosses of matter,—small planets, in 
fuel,—revolving round the sun, and coming within 
range of the e.arth’s attraction. This opinion is carried 
out by the fact of showers of meteors occurring at 
periodical intervals; for example, Aug. 7 to 12, Bov. 
10 to Hi, when largo quantities of these bodies may 
be seen nightly in all directions. The lieat causfed by 
their passing at an inconceivably rapid rate through 
the air is sufficient to render them incandescent. They 
are mostly of uniform composition, consisting princi¬ 
pally of silica, magnesia, and iron, with small quan¬ 
tities of nickel, sulphur, and chromium. Some of them 
are very large, weighing upwards of 300 lbs. Shooting 
stars are supposed to bo meteoric stones which ore 
consumed by the heat generated in their passage to 
the earth. Philosophers long disbelieved in t heir exist¬ 
ence. Tho fact has, however, long been placed beyond 
doubt by the researches of Laplace, Chladni, and 
others. 

A k uokanct, ai'-e-ra-*!<(*-*#( Gr.aer, air, and manteuo, 
I divine), a term applied to a mode practised by the 
ancients of predicting future events from certain ap¬ 
pearances in the air. 

A Bvomrtry, ai'-sr-ow'-e-fre (Gr. aer, air, and metreo, 
( measure), the art of measuring the air, so ss to obtain 
a knowledge of its bulk, density, Ac. The instrument 
employed to ascertain tike bulk of gases, Ac., is called 
an aerometer. 

Aeronaut, ai'-e-ro-nmet (Gr. aer, sir, and nautei, a 
sailor), one whotravela in a balloon. The mostcelebrated 
aeronauts were tho brothers Montgolfier, who were the 
first to make on ascent in this manner, in 1783; Blanch¬ 
ard, who first crossed the Channel in 1785; Garnerin, to 
whom we owe the invention of the parachute; Pilatre 
de Hosier, who lost hit life by in^irudeiitiy ascending 
iu a Montgolfier balloon, above which was placed a 
second filled with hydrogen ; Madame Blanchard, who 
was burned during a display of fireworks from the oar; 
and, in our owu day, Mr. Charles Green, who has 
crossed the Channel eereral times, and has made up- 
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words of s thousand ascents j Cooking who w killed A priori method, and in the a posteriori, Aristotle, 
by defending in a parachute made or tin tubes a few Ueinse, Lessing, Winokolmano, Jteyle, Bornean, and 
years since j and, lastly, Messrs. Godard and Foitetin, the greater ponton of the ttolian, Enoch, and .English 
who risk their live# by asoendiug on the backs of lions, writers upon the laws of taste. In England, however, 
or swinging on ropes attached to the car. the aim of the various piuloaonhioal speculator* has 

AflaopHYTXs, ai'-e-ro-fite* (Or. mr, air, and phgiaa, been to discover, not the idea of the Beautiful, like the 
a plant), in Bot., plants having only a&risu roots. {St* Germans, but the Beautiful itself.— Eef. Jouffiroy's 
Aie-Plants.) . Court d'EtUUtigue/ Cousin's Xs Vrai, Is litau, *t le 

Alt host atiok, oi'-s-rcs-f oz'-ths u(Qr.aer, nir,and itao, Son; Bchtiler's Treatise on JExtktlice; Burke’s TrtaUte 
I stand), the art of raising bodies into the air by the an tt* Sublime and Ike j Beautiful; Alison's JSeeapa on 
aid of gases, Ac. {See Baiaoom .) the Nature and Principle <f Tati*. 

ASbugo, e-ru'-go, the ancient name for a bright green AJswvatiok, MslHwi'siss, in Bot., n term aiguify- 

ruat or verdigris, produced by the notion of the air ing the summer state, is applied to the general arrunge- 
upou copper, brass, and bronxe. The Homans con- mant of the different parte of the flower. When those 
aidered that the mrugo added to the beauty of their parts are placed in a circle, and in nearly the same plane, 
statues. the mstiration is said to be circular, and when they are 

ASbuscatoub, e-nu-ka-ia'-reet, a name given by the placed at slightly different levels, so as to overlap each 
ancients to those strolling beggars who obtained money other, it is said to be spiral. The term pruytoralw* » 
by fortune-telling. The term was also applied to the used by some botanists instead of motivation, 
priests of Cybele and the collectors of taxes. AUbtuaby. {Ste Ebtuaby.) 

JEs, eet, a bronze coin of the Homans, consisting of AStbbb. (See Etebb.) 

the a « rttde, eet grow, and at riguatum. The two first ASihvha, t-lhu'-ta, in Bot., a genus of umbeUifor- 

wore pud by weight, but the lust in number. JEt ous plants. JEtkuta Cynapitua, fool’s parsley, is a com- 
fiacuut, among the Homans, was used to designate mou indigenous plant, highly poisonous, which has 
bronze of an inferior description. been frequently mistaken for parsley. 

A&chx noexxe, eet'-lci-uoin'-i-nt, in Bot., n genus Afrioooox, e‘-ti-ol‘-o-jc (Or. aUia, a cause, and 
of leguminous plants. The species are numerous, and logoi, discourse), in Ehet., a figure of speeob, by which 
most of them natives of India. The stems of the tlie causes of an event are devmoped in the narrative. 
JEtckynoMcuepaludota furnish the sliula, or Indian rice- Alios axes, e-to-bai'-teit, a genus of loseil fishes allied 
paper, and, on account of their extreme lightness, are to the Hays, the speoiee of winch are foundatSheppey, 
used for making floats aud buoys. JE. cannabiua yields iu the London olay. 

the fibre kuown as Luchai hemp. Anna, if'-fa, a weight in common use on the Gold 

Aisc CLUB, eei'-ku-lut, in Bot., the Horse-chestnut, n Coast of Guinea, the half of which is aalled eggtba. 
genus of the Soapwort order, or Sapindaeea. Mtculu* They equal the English ounce and half-ounce. The 
IZippocaitanum, the common horse-chestnut, is the negroes on the Gold Coast invariably give these names 
typical species. This is a remarkably handsome and to these weights. 

Tory useful tree. Its timber is used for turnery and Affajb, affair', anyactiou or engagement not of 

fuel, and its seeds have long been employed in Switzer- sufficient magnitude to be termed a battle. 

land for feeding sheep, its bark, which contaius a Affbotbp, or Adfectbo Equations, in Alg., are 

peculiar principle called JEtcuUu, is febrifugal, and is those in which the unknown quantity isl'ouudin two or 

occasionally used in medicine, while its young leaves more different, powers: for example, peN-gawd-*!; 

nre somowbat aromatic, and have been substituted for in which are three different powers of x. 

hops. In France, large quantities of Btarch are obtained Ar fetcuobo, offtt-too-o'-eo, align in Music, by which 

from the seeds, which, in England, arc considered is intimated that the part to which it is applied must 

worthless. A peculiar oil, which is said to be a won- bo played in a teuder, moving manner, aud rather 

derful remedy for rheumatism, is also extracted from slow than flint. 

these seeds. The roots and le&vea of the American A fficbe, af'-feezh ( Fr. q^teie) ,a word generally used 

horse-chestnut, or buck-eye, are considered poisonous, by the French to describe posting-bills, or any udver- 
Aesthetics, eei-tkcl'-ike (Qr. aitlhelikot, perceptible tiseinents, large or small, either posted upon walls or 
to the senses), the science of the Boautilul in Art. distributed by baud, to make any tiling known to the 
The word was first employed about tbo middle of the public. 

18lli century by Alexander Buutngarten, a follower of ArxnuTil, if-Ji-dai'-clt (Lot. qffldo, I pledge fsffih 
Christian Wolf, and professor of philosophy iu the to), in Law, is a statement, in writing, of facts for the 
university of Frankfurt-on -the- Oder; and, having information of a court in a cause or matter pending, or 
been found bath comprehensive aud definite, it was about to be commenced therein; or to comply with 
generally adopted by the Fronch and English art- particular statutes relating to the revenue and other- 
writers. According to the theories of the soundest wise. Unless it be used in a cause or matter in court, 
psychologists, human nature may bo divided into the or be mode before the Commissioners of inland lteve- 
enpacitie* of knowing, acting, and feeling; in other nue, or exempted by statute, it must bear a stamp of 
words, into intellect, will, and sensibility. To theao 2s. Od. Any person making n wilfully false statement 
capacities correspond respectively the ides* of the iu it, material to the question or subject which it is 
True, the Good, and the Btmutiful. That which logic is intended to support or disprove, is liable to bo indicted 
to intellect, ethics to will, is (esthetics to sensibility, foe perjury. An notion tor libel will not lie lor any 
The laws of thinking are determined by logic, the laws defamatory statement contained in it; but the person 
of noting by ethics, and the laws of fooling by (esthetics, made subject to the defamation may apply to tlm court 
As the ultima to aim of thought is truth, as the ultimate to refer it to its officer to strike out the offensive 
aim of action is good, so is beauty the ultimate aim of matter. By the 6 A <1 Will. IV. c. 02, iu all extra- 
sensibility. Philosophers, from tne times of Aristotle judicial matters, affidavits are superseded by declara- 
and Plato downward, have endeavoured to place the tiona, made before some person duly qualified toadmi- 
laws of taste upon a definite basis, like those of ethics nister an oath, any wilfully false statement in which 
aud logic. To fully explain and discuss the respective renders the party amenable to the some punishment 
systems of esthetics would require a volume: it will as for peijury. (See Oath.) 

be sufficient here to indicate the two principal modes Affuiation, if-fil'-i-ai'-tkan (fLat. af, for ad, to, 
of treating msthelics as a science. Those philosophers and filial, a ton).—An order of affiliation, in modern 
who have employed the d priori method Lave sought usags, is that which a magistrate issues on the oath 
to analyse the (esthetic notions proper to the mind, of e woman, to compel the father of an illegitimate 
and to erect upon their basis an abstract system, to child to provide for its maintenance. If the mother 
which the artist, whether be be pointer, architect, be of sonrient ability to maintain the bastard while it 
musician, sculptor, or poet, shell conform his creations, is dependent upon her. and neglect that duty, eo 
According to the second, or a poeteriori method, all that it becomes chargeable to a parish, she is liable,.by 
the great acknowledged works of art are selected to 7 A 8 Viet. c. 101, s. 6, to he punished under the pro- 
exhibit whatever m them constitutes a pleasing effect, vision* of the Vagrant Act. If she be not of sufficients 
from which ere to be deduced practical rules. Pytha- ability, the law will compel the father to supply a fund 
goras, Plato. Baomgarton, Kant, Schelling, Schiller, form maintenenae. By 7 A 8 Viet. e. 101 (amended 
and Hegel, have been the gnat speculators ia tbe fay 8 A 9 Viet, e, 10), any single women with child. 
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or delivered of a bMtsrd child, may, either before the 
birth, or at any time within twelve month* from the 
birth, make application to a magi it rate, charging a 
person by name aa the father of her child; and, where 
the alleged father ha* within twelve month* paid money 
for it* maintenance, inch application may he made at 
any subsequent period. The magistrate, on the «i< 
dance of the mother, corroborated in aome material 
particular by other testimony to hia satisfaction, may 
make an order on the putative father for payment of 
coats, and of a weekly turn not exceeding 61 . per week 
for the flrat six week* from the birth, and afterward* 
not exceeding S*. fld. per week, for the maintenance of 
the child; 10 f. for midwife, and 10 *. for funeral cx- 
pemea, if the child die before making the order. The 
order will remain in force until the child attain the 
age of thirteen, or die, or the mother be married, if 
the mother allow the payment* to remain in arrear for 
more than thirteen week*, she cannot recover them for 
a longer period. The party charged may appeal from 
the order to the court of Quarter Sessions, upon 
entering into a reoogniiance to tn the appeal and pay 
snob costa aa may be adjudged. In default of payment 
of the money* provided lor by the order, the putative 
father may nave hia good* distrained upon, or, if be 
have none, bo committed'to prison, and so from time 
to time. (St a Bastabd.) 

Anixnr, tif-ffn'-i-te (Lot. of. for ad, to, and fnia, a 
boundary or limit), in Law, is relationship by marrisge, 
as consul tgnMiy is by blood. 'Within the prohibited 
degrade, no person may marry. (Sat Mabriaok.) 

kmmTtl or Chrmical Attraction, is the force 
which cause* the particles of dissimilar kinds of 
xnnttdr to combine together, so aa to form new 
matter. This definition indicates the differences be¬ 
tween affiifity end cohesion, which is another modifica¬ 
tion of moleenlar attraction. Cohesion merely binds 
similar particles into a mass; affinity brings about the 
•Mnbination of heterogeneous particles, and causes 
them to lose their individual properties. The change 
of pharactors whioh follows the action of affinity is 
very wonderful ;—for example, the inflammable metal 
sodium unites with the suffocating gas chlorine, and the 
compound thus produced is chloride of sodium, or com¬ 
mon salt, a substance which does not bear the slightest 
resemblance to either of its components. Chemical 
combinations do not take place indifferently, but in 
accordance with certain strict rules or laws. One sub¬ 
stance will unite with another in preference to a third, 
or in some cases in preference to any other. This 
praforence is denoted hy tho term steelier affinity. By 
mmns of this discriminating action of affinity, some 
combinations may be decumpoted. If, for instance, 
there be a substance (X) composed of two elementary 
bodies (A and B) which have a slighter affinity for 
each other than one of them (A) has for a third ele¬ 
ment ( 0 ) f then, if we bring this third body into con¬ 
nection with thediratader the requisite'conditions, the 
one (A) whioh has the greatest affinity for it will leave 
the other (B), and unite with it to form another com¬ 
pound (Y). The decomposition of water l>y red-hot 
iron illustrates such a ease; for if water, which is 
composed of the elements oxygen and hydrogen, be 
pasrad through a tube containing iron filings heated to 
redness, its oxygen will unite with the iron to form * 
kind of rust, and its hydrogen will be set free. In ewqy 
cue where one constituent is expelled by a new body, 
and thus liberated, the decomposition is said to be the 
result of tingle eleotive affinity; but, when two sub- 
stances, eaob consisting of two constituents, not 
leoiprocolly upon each other so ns to produce two new 
compounds, the decomposition is referred to double 
elective affinity. This double reaction takes place 
when a chloride of phosphorus is thrown into water; 
the chlorine lea res the phosphorus, and unites with the 
hydrogen of the water to form hydrochlorio acid, while 
the remaining dements, phosphorus and oxygen, enter 
into combination and produce phosphoric aeia. An 
idea formerly prevailed, that the affinity between any 
two substances never varied, and great labour was 
wps^owed on the preparation of tables exhibiting the 
weoqdMce of affinities. Modern chemist*, however, 
do not regard affinity as n fixed and regular force, and 
the tables alluded to are now considered useleu. The 
Attraction of one body for another is greatly modified 
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by the oihnunstaaees under which the two bodice an 
brought together. Alteration of temperatuae' is one 
of the cause* whioh inflnenee the force of chemical 
attraction. When metallic mercury is bested needy 
to its booing point, and exposed in this condition to tne. 
air for a lengthened period, it absorb* oxygen, and 
becomes converted into a dark rad crystalline powder. 
But this same oxide of mercury, when raised to a still 
higher temperature, parts with its oxygen, whioh leaves 
the mercury in its original metallic ante. Insolubility 
and the power of vaporisation are potent disturbing 
influences; they interfere in almost every reaction,: 
and frequently turn the scale when the opposing*, 
affinities are moely balanced. Thus, when a solution 
of lime in hydrochloric acid is mixed with a solution qf 
carbonate of ammonia, a double reaction ensues; car¬ 
bonate of lime and chloride of ammonium being ge¬ 
nerated. This result Is brought about mainly by the 
insolubility of the carbonate of lime. Again, a mixture 
of dry carbonate of lime and chloride of ammonium, 
when heated in a retort, gives a sublimate of carbonate 
of ammonia, while chloride of lime remains behind. 
In this instance, the great volatility of the new ammo- 
niacal salt determines the nature of thedecompoaition. 
What is called the nascent itafe is one very favourable 
to chemical combination. Thus, carbon and nitrogen 
refuse to combine with hydrogen under ordinary cir-, 
cumstanees; but, when tbeso gases are nascent-or 
newly evolved, r- when they are simultaneously 
liberated from s> previous combination, they unite • 
readily. Some rci u -.Inkledecomposition* aro referred 
to a peculiar mo liiication of choinical force, to which 
the term disputing affinity bos been applied. The prepa¬ 
ration of hydrogen from sine affords a familiar example 
of such decompositions. A piece of polished tine put into 
pure water remains perfectly bright for Bny length of 
time, and manifest* no power of decomposing the liquid. 
On the addition, however, of a little sulphuric acid, the 
metal becomes oxidised, and hydrogen is freely disen¬ 
gaged. The acid dissolves tho oxide as fust as it is 
produced, and thus keeps the surface of the metal 
exposed to the action of the water. This function of 
the aeid is perfectly intelligible; but its disposing 
influence, under which the oxide is first formed, is not 
well understood. Affinity is generally much stronger 
between bodies whioh aro very unlike each other, than 
between bodies which are closely allied. Thus, potas¬ 
sium and sodium tend strongly to unite with ohlorine 
and iodine, but the bodies of each pair do not attract 
one another with sufficient force to enter into combi¬ 
nation. The discoveries of Faraday and others have 
established the faot, that whenever two eubstsnees 
unite to form a compound, they are in opposite ejao- 
trical conditions; one being electro-negative, and the 
other electro-positive. This and other facts go to prove 
that chemical affinity is a particular modification of 
electrical attraction. (See Elrctboltbib.) The word 
“ affinity" Appears to have been employed for the first 
time by Barkhausen, a German chomist, in his ’‘Ele¬ 
ments of Chemistry," published at Loyden in 1703. 
The elder Geoffrey issued the first table of affinities 
fifteen yean later; and more extensive tablos were 
afterwards oompiled by Wenxel, Bergmann, Guyton- 
Morvenu, and other chemists of the last century. 

Athrhatiok, Hf-JW-mai'-thun (Lat. affirmaiio, from 
\flrmo, I support), in JLaw, signifies the ratifying or 
confirming a former law or judgment. Thus we say, 
the House of Lords, on an appeal, affirmed a decree 
of the lord-chancellor, or of the Court of Session, and 
the lord-chuieellor, or the lords justices, affirmed the 
decree or order of a vice-chancellor, Ac. It is also a 
solemn form of attesting the truth allowed to be used 
by the Friends or Qnaken, instead of an oath, whioh 
they hold absolutely unlawfol to take. 

Afttruatiok, in Gram., a term applied to euch 

S articles as affirm or assert, in opposition to such as 
eny a statement. 

ArnRVATirx Quart nr, In Alg., signifies a quantity 
to be added, in contradistinction to one that is to be 
taken away. * » 

AmRXAnvx Star, or Pobititr Ri«r, in Alg., the 
sign of addition, marked +, meaning pine, or more. 
The early writers on algebra used the Latin word plus, 
or the Italian pm, to signify addition, and afterwards 
the letter p, as an initial or abbreviation. 
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affboxib. 
in Log., ii a term emi 


[Let., in a flgantitto sense, 
» term which, among the 
ancients, denoted the 
7 supposed inspiration of 
particular persons, such 
as poets. 

irmoWXK, qf - frou '• it 
(Lat. of, for od, to, and 
front, face). In Her., ft 
tarm applied to animala 
facing each other on an 
escutcheon. ■ 

Afore, a-for 1 (Ang. 
Bar.) in Mar., denotes 
that part of the vessel i 
which lies forward, or 
adjaceut to the stem. 

A FoKMoai./or-L-o'-rr, 
■d in a chain of reasoning, to j 


denote that what follows is a more powerful argument 
than that which has already been adduced. 

Amur Association, a society formed in London, 
in 1784, for the purpose of offering encourage¬ 
ment to travellers and scientific men to ex¬ 
plore the interior of Africa, to introduce the 
arts of civilization among tho natives, and to 
study their character and habits. Thu first 
person thus commissioned was Mr. John 




lor lua journey, in 1788. His successor was 
Mr. Lucas, who, in his turn, was succeeded 
by Major Houghton, who died, it was said, a 
uolcnt death, m .September, 1791. The cele¬ 
brated Mungo Pork was the next person en¬ 
gaged by tne association. Two Germans, 
named respectively Horneman and Roentzcn, 
were subsequently sent out; and the last 
missionary was John Louis Burokhardt, who 
died at Cairo in 1817. Xu 1831 the association 
was incorporated with the fioyal Geographical 
.Society.. 

Aruicijr Compaxv, in Com., a society 
of merchants established in the reign of 
Charles II., for tradiug to Africa, and incor¬ 
porated by the act 23 Geo. II. c. 31, 17fit. When 
the expenses of the company had to bo defrayed out 
of the public purse, its charter was rccnlled by par¬ 
liament (1 & 2 Geo. IV. c. 28,1821), and the posses¬ 
sions of the company were annexed to Hierra Leone. 

Abbican Ilsur fibre? remarkable for their strength, 
produced by several species of Santeniera, a genus of 
plants included in the Lily order, or IAUaeea. These 
fibres are also known as bowstring hemp. 

A rate ax Tkak, the timber of the Oldfirldia aftrieana, 
n tree belonging to the natural order Bupkorbiaceat. 
it is exceedingly strong and durable. 

Avi. (See Abaft.) 

Aftbb-Damp, Sf-ter-dUmp, the familiar term for the 
suffocating gas, consisting chiefly of carbonic acid, 
winch remains in a coal-mine alter an explosion of 
“ fire-damp.” (Sre Firb-DaHP.) 

Avtbmuatb, Hf'-ter-mlHh, in Agr., tho grass which 
grows alter the bay has been mowed and made. It is 
also called rowen, rowett, latter-math, and, when left 
long upon the land, fogg. When made into bay, it is 
inferior to tho Urst crop, and is considered less inju¬ 
rious to sheep or cows than to horses. 

Aga, or Agha, a'-ga, n title borne among the Turks 
by military commanders; also by the superior officers 
of the seraglio. 

Agai.matoi.itb, aghV-ma-to-lilt (Gr. agalma, statue, 
lidiot, stone), in Alin., a white, translucid, waxy- 
luoking mineral, commonly known as fgure-ttotu, 
brought from China, carved into little grotesque 
figures. It ia usually delicately tinted with pink, 
grey, yellow, or green, and can be easily cut and 
modelled with a sliiqp instrument. It resembles soap¬ 
stone, but' it may be distinguished from that mineral 
by the want of Jmgnetia, os it consists solely of silica 
and alumina, with a little carbonate of iiroo and 
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Agaui, or OOt-U-BBXABTXD Tbvmfusb, a-gaf-mt, 
Ptopkia ertpUtme. A bird about tho siao of • pheasant 
or lam fowl, with long neck and legs; but ft snort tall. 
It is found in numerous Hooks in South America; can 
run swiftly, and, when pursued, trusts less to ha wings 
than to its legs. In its domesticated stats, tbs agami 
ia so fond, faithful, and jealous, that it will attack the 
dogs and other animals who venture near its master to 
share hit car cues. 

Agava, or Aoauiux, a - ga '- ma , a font, of Samian 
reptiles. Charac. Short, broad, fiat heads, and thick 
depressed bodies, enveloped in a loose skin, which is 
capable of being distended with air at the will of the 
animal. Different speoies of Agamidm are found in 
Asia, Africa, Australia, and America. Soma spades 
can change the colours of their .akin, which causes the 
natives of South •America to cull them chameleons. 
They are of diminutive rise, and generally lurk among 
rocks, heaps of stooes, and mouldering ruins. Some 
of the more active kinds, however, climb trees, play 
among the branches, and feed upon insects and other 
small animals. Ono tribe, found in India, it said 
to be herbivorous. The Frilled Agama, a native of 
Australia, is a very extraordinary looking animal. 
Arouud ita neok, and covering Us shoulders, it carries 
a frill, which, on the approach of danger, is elevated. 
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Agafjk. (fire vol. I. of this work.) 

Ao afaktbuf, By-u-pXn'-thut (Gr. agape, love, anihot, 
flower), iu Dot., plants belonging to a genus of tho 
natural ord. LUiacea ■. The typical species is Age* 
pantkm xmbellatn.il, ilia African blue lily, a native of 
the Cano of Good Hope, whenco it was brought to 
Holland, and, in 1892, it was cultivated at Hampton 
Court. It is now a favourite garden-plant. It grows 
nearly a yard high, and, in July, beara a kandsomo 
bunch of blue flowers, which have no seeht. 

Agafbvohb, fy-o-jMia'-o-we (Gr. agape, love, and 
mone, abode), the abode of love or charity, the name 
of an institutidh at Chorlinefa, near Taunton, founded 
in 1810, by Henry James Prince, formerly a clergy¬ 
man of the church of‘England. Mr. Prinoe suc¬ 
ceeded in inducing several ladies of fortune to adopt 
his views, three of whom were afterwards married to 
three of Ilia disciples. In 1860 there were between 00 
and 00 persons, mala and female, living in community 
at this establishment. One of their leading tenets 
is community of, goods, and they evidently haver a 
goedly share of the good things of this life. The 
public have obtained occasional glimpses into the iu- 
tcrnal management of thia “ abode of love," in conse¬ 
quence of legal proceedings that have on several occa¬ 
sions been adopted against it. 

Agapbtje, u-ga-pe'-Ut (Gr. eujapt,love), inJF.cc. Hist., 
was a name given to certain virgin* and wiflbw* in the 
ancient church, who associated themselves with, and 
attended on, ecclesiastics out of motives of piety and 
beuevolence. The scandal which this gave rue to 
against the Church led to its suppression. 

Aqab-AoaB, &g‘~ar~6g'-ar, a name sometimes given to 
the alga commonly known as Ceylon moss, used for 
making jellies. (Set Gbaoilabia.) > 

Agabiods, a-g&r'-i-kttt (Gr. agarikott, a fungus), in 
Dot., the mushroom, a genus Of fungi, characterized by 
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third jmt, whan the seventh and dost period «f life 
oommencea. , t V 

Aob, in JAw,-ia that time when panose ere enabled 
to do what for want ef nan tier are prohibit'd doing, 
or to become responsible for tbeis acta. The age of 
legal capacity ia twenty-one; bat it antvws for some 
purpose* amah earlier. Ia arimina] caaea a person of 
the age of fourteen yean may be capitally punished, 
for any capital offence, but not under the age of aevep. i 
At twelve a male may take the oath ef allegiance; at 
fourteen he is at yean of discretion, and may enter 
into a binding marriage, or consent or disagree to one 
contracted before, or choose a guardian. A female at 
twelve is at maturity for those purposes. An infant 
above fourteen is liable to suffer for e breech of the 
peace, riot, battery, or the like, and foj perjury or 
cheating. A tenant of gavelkind lands, in parts of 
Kent, is of sufficient age to afiene his estate by feoff¬ 
ment at the age of fifteen. The lew presumes e child 
at fourteen to be' a competent witness; but if under 
that age, if it be aware of the nature of an oath, its 
evidence will be received. No one under tWenly-ono 
can serve aa a member of parliament, be ordained a 
priest, or be admitted to practise as an attorney, soli¬ 
citor, proctor, or notary public. A bishop cannot be 
consecrated before thirty, A contract of an inQuit 
may be ratified on attaining the age of twenty-one. 
FuU age in male or female ie twenty-one years, which 
age is completed on the day preceding the anniversary 
of e person’s birth, who, till that time, is an infant, and 
so styled in law.—Kef. 1 Co. Lift. 78 j 1 Bl. Com. 488. 
(Fee acta wrs.) 

Asa or Animals, —It boa been stated that the dura¬ 
tion of an animal's life ia generally seven or eight times 
longer than the period it takes to arrive at its full 
growth, a rule that applies moderately well to domestic 
animals, such as dogs, horses, sheep, oxen, and even 
elephants and easels, bnt is not applicable to nun, or 
to the majority of quadrupeds, fishes, birds, or reptiles. 
The age of the horse may be calculated by an exa¬ 
mination of the incisive teeth or nippers; but at ten 
years old these marks are lost, and no accurate calcula¬ 
tion can bo arrived at. Veer shed their horns every 
year, and, in the males of some species, each year adds 
a branch to the horns, until a certain sise is attained. 
In sheep, oxen, antelopes, and goats, a ring is annually 
added to the base of the born up to a certain age. 
There are no certain indications by which the duration 
of life of birds, fishes, and reptiles can bo ascertained. 
The Indians assert that the elephant lives 300 years. 
Dogs live from 12 to 14 years, sheep 8 or 0, oxen about 
20, horses, if well treated, from 25 to 30, camels from 
40 to 60, Eagles have lived more than a century, and 
many instances are recorded of ravens having exceeded 
that period. Swans, also, have been known to live 100 
years, parrots 00 and 80; pheasants and domestic 
poultry seldom reach more than 18 or 15 years. . Among 
fish, tne carp has been known to live 800 years. Hirer 
trout have been oonflncd in a well for 30 and 60 years. 
A pike has been known to exist in a pond 90 years. A 
story is related of one oaught in a lake near Iloderun, 
in Suabia, which had attained the age of 207 years. 
Of reptiles, the tortoise is said to be the longest lived; 
bnt this may be doubtful, as nothing is known of the 
duration of life of the various tribes of serpents. Of 
the ages of insects but little is known. The life of the 
caterpillar or grub,in its first period, extends to several 
months; but after the attainment of their perfect form, 
they live but a few days or weeks. As a general law of 
nature, early maturity indicates shortness of life. 

Ags of tub Moon, a term signifying the number 
of days elapsed since tbe last new moon. 

Aon os Taass— As in the esse of animals, tree* are 
subject to the laws of growth, reproduction, and decay; 
and as aome forms of animal life begin end terminate 
their career in a day, while others are continued daring 
a century, like the elephant, or even three or four 
centuries, like tbe whale; so soma kinds of vegetable 
life run through their career in a year, whilst others 
lire during centuries, and even tens of centuries, before 
they die. The age of trees has been computed in a 
twofold manner,—Brat by comparing them with otber 
old trees whose rate of growth bad been ascertained, 
end secondly by removing a portion of the trunk from 
the circumference to the centre, and counting tbe 
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number ef eoneentrie rings, each of which, in exoge¬ 
nous trees, masks a year's growth. The oriental plane, 
the baobab, sad the chestnut, are calculated to live 
during several thousand years. Yews, in some cases, 
are calculated to be flourishing at the age of from 
1,500 to S^KK) year*. Oaks are reputed toaUoip, under 
favourable conditions, tbe age of 1,200 yean. On 
Mount Etna there are thrce^fanious sweet-chestnut 
trees, which measure respectively 180 feet, 70 feet, end 
84 feet iuoiroumforeuoe, and arc said to be as old as 6,000 
years. In the 'valley of Buyukdere, sear Constanti¬ 
nople, there is an oriental plane-tree measuring 150 feet 
in circumference, which is held to bo at least 6,000 
years old. Upon the Mount of Olives, at Jerusalem, 
there ere eightolive-trecs, which were flourishing* hen 
the Turks took Jerusalem, 800 years since. At Foun¬ 
tains Abbey, in Yorkshire, there grows a yew-tree which 
is reported to have attained a green old ace when Iho 
abbey was built, vis., in the year 1133. Near Staines 
there is a yew-tree older than the meeting of tbo 
English barons at Runuymede, in 1315, the date of 
the signature of Magna Chart*. Wallace's oak, at 
HUersler, near Paisley, in Scotland, is held to be up¬ 
wards or 700 years old, and it is still flourishing. The 
following is a list of the ages to which certain tones 
may attorn:— 

Palm, 200—300 years. 

Elm,355. 

Cypress, 383. 

Ivy, 418. 

Maple, 616. 

Larch, 203—678. 

Chestnut, 300—4120. 

Oranges, Lentous, Ac., 400, 509,010, 

Plane, 720. 

Cedar, 200—800. 

Walnut, 900. 

Lime, 804, 530, BOO, 835,1,070. 

Spruce, 1,200. 

Oak, 000, 800, 800,1,000, 1,000. 

Olive, 700,1,000, 3,000. 

Yew, 1,214, 1,400,2,583,2,880. 

Baobab, 6,000. 

Dragon-tree, 0,000. 

Aoxuholaits, a-jrm-o-gUn*', a term applied to 
those children of the Christinns who were taken by tlie 
Turks at the end of every three years by nny of tri¬ 
bute. These children were instructed in the Mahome¬ 
tan religion, and trained to be janizaries. 

Aghhda, ai-jen'-dn (Lat., things to be dfine), a 
term applied in tho Unman Catholic church to ccrt.iin 
offices or services, os, for example ,—Agenda matutmu 
ef reipertina, morning and evening prayers; Agenda 
diet, the office of the, day: Agendo mvrluoritm, tho 
service for tho (lead, kot Agenda was likewise applied 
to the volume containing the ritual or church service 
of the Botnisb church. 

Aoijtda, in Com., a term signifying a pocket- or 
memorandum-book, in which a merchant seta down 
what is to be done during the day. The name has 
likewise been giVen to a pocket almanac. 

Aociranns, df-jen-kinc (Aug.-Sax.), in tho old 
writers, signified a guest who had lodged at the eamo 
inn for threo consecutivo nights, after which time he 
was considered one of the family, and the host became 
answerable for him if he committed uuy oflcuccs 
against the king’s peace. 

Aobxt, ai'-jont (Lat. agent, doing, acting), in 
Law, os in other matters, is one who conducts the 

f flairs, or is intrusted with the commission of another. 
Io may be constituted either by express appointment 
or by implication of law, arising trom the circum¬ 
stances in which tbe parties arc placed. In tho fol¬ 
lowing oases his appointment must lie in writing:— 
To grant a tease of land lor above three years; to 
create or assign any uncertain interest iu land, or (ex¬ 
cept in oopyholda) to surrender the same. An agent 
for a corporation aggregate must, in general, be con¬ 
stituted, not only by writing, but by deed; and in 
every case wliere a deed is to be executed by one man 
as agent or attorney for another, the agent or attorney 
must himself be authorized by deed for that purpose. 
An agency iadotemincd by the death iff the principal, 
or it may be revoked in his lifetimefncepl iu com*. 
where an authority is given in pursuance of a conteaot 
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nitli another party. An agent may be general or 
epecial. The acta of a general agent bind hia principal, 
ulthongh the agent may violate hia private iaatraatione. 
The power of a special agent is limited by the authority 
lie has actually received. An agent, without special 
authority, cannot appoint another person to aet in hia 
stead. 

Agent, in Dip., a general term applied to several 
ranks, ns envoys extraordinary, and ministers plenipo. 
tentiary, ambassadors, ministers resident, charge* 
ifqffitiree, secretaries of legation, &c. In ordinary 
language, the principal representative of one power at 
the court of another in termed the agent of that power 
at that particular court. 

Agee, al'-ger (Lot., a field), a term in use among the 
nnolent Homans to signify a portion of land allotted 
to each citieon. The writers of the Middle Ages em¬ 
ployed the word nger to deuote an acre of land. 

Ages or tub World.— By the Greek and Roman 
poets the history of the world was divided into four 

f ieriuds or ages, which they termed the Golden, Silver, 
Irasen, and Iron ages. In the first, or golden ago, 
Saturn reigned in heaven, the earth yielded her fruits 
spontaneously, and men lived in a state of perfect in- 
noeenco and nappincsB. When Saturn was expelled 
from heaven, tho silver age commenced; men then 
began to dev into from the paths of virtue, and, iu con¬ 
sequence, their lives were less happy. The brazen age. 
was marked by a still further deviation from virtue, 
and was luocecded by the iron ago, which now exists, 
when the stubborn earth demands cultivation, and sin 
and misery prevail. The history of the world is some¬ 
times divided iuto throe great epochs, or ages1. The 
age of the law of nature, from Adam to Moses; 2. the 
nge of the Jewish law, from Moses to Christ; and 
3. the age of grace, from Christ to the present time. 

ACGLUTINANTlA, Ag'-glu-Utmn’-nks-a (tut. agglutino , 
I gluo or cement to), iu Med., a term applied to such 
applications ns tend to uuito parts which have too 
little adhesion. 

Aggregate Fruits, Ag , -gre-gaU,mBot., fruilsformed 
by the combination or several'flowers, as the pineapple 
and tho mulberry. The term anthovarpotte is more 
generally used. Some botanists apply tho term aggre¬ 
gate to a compound frnit, consisting of numerous 
aclncnia, borne by a single flower; as tho fruit of the 
ranunculus or tho rnspberry. 

A oxo, in Com., ii term used to express the 

ditlercuco between the value of metallic and paper 
moneyfe a country, or botween tho metallic moneys 
of different countries. 

Agistment, A-jtet'-metif {old TV., license for cattle), 
a legal term implying the pasturing of a person's 
cattle in the royal forests. It is also applied to the 
tax paid for such pasturing. 

AgiiAIA, ilg-lai'-a, in Ast., one of the croup of small 
planets revolving between Jupiter and Mars. (See 
Asteroids.) 

Aolaia, ilg-lai'-a, in Bot., a genua of dicotyledonous 
plants, order Meliaceee. The flowers of Aataia odoratu 
ore used for perfuming cortain varieties of tea. 

Aohati, ilg-nai'-ti (tat. nose or, nntu» [ 
yiiotiis], born to), the relations by the fat. 
by the Roman law, were preferred to the e oguati, or 
relations by the mother, till the edict of the emperor 
Justinian (Nov. 118) abolished all distinctions between 
them. The agnati, or relatives car parte patemA, are 
preferred in dcseents to the coguati, or relatives n 
parte maternd, which agrees with the laws of the 
Hebrews and Athenians; though among the Greeks, 
in the time of Hesiod, when a man died without wife 
nr children, ell his kindred, without any dlstiuction, 
divided liis estato amongst them. The English law is 
conformable to the customary law of anoient Nor¬ 
mandy.—Ref. 1 Bl. Cm. b. 2, pt. 1, oh. xi.,.and the 
authorities there cited. 

Agnomen, Ag-no'-men (Lot. ag. for ad, to, and women, 
uame), in Rom. Antiq., waa a kind oftossniy name 
given to a person on account of some distinguishing 
circumstance in his life. It was the fourth in order or 
the Roman nomas ;> the others bang the pr mn om en , 
corresponding to our Christian name; the woman, or 
name of the elan s and the cognomen, or name of the 
family i OS iu Vubiitu Cornelius Scipio Afrloanus. 
Agnus Dei, Sg'-mu de’-i (Lot., Lamb of God), in the 
30 
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Roman Catholic church, is the name of a prayer in the 
Masa, introduced by Sergius I, in 686, and beginning 
with the words Agutu Dei. It is also the name of a 
hymn commencing with these words, sung at the ele¬ 
vation of the Host, Agnus Dei is likewise the name 
given to a round piece of wax, stamped with the figure 
of a lamb, supporting the banner of the cross. These 
are consecrated by the pope, and distributed among 
the people, and are supposed to possess great virtues. 

, Agonalla, dg'-enoi'-N-a, festivals celebrated by 
the Romans in Honour of Janus. (See rol. 1. of this 
work.) 

AaomstARCB. ilg'-o-nW-tark (Gr. agonfetee, a com* 
bntant, and areko*, the chief), the superintendent or 
president of the sacred gomes, who exercised authority 
over the athletse, inspected their discipline, and awarded 
the priaea to the victor*. In the Olympic, Pythian, and 
other great pnblio games, these presidents represented 
different states, or were chosen by and from the peo¬ 
ple in whose country the games were celebrated. 

Agouti, i-goo'-te, in Zorn., the Ckloromge of F. Cuvier, 
the Daegprocta of Illiger, e genus of animals belonging 
to the class Mammalia, ord. Xodentia, and Run. Hgttri- 
cidie. Ckarae. Toes armed with long and very strong 
claws, and completely separate from each other; hind 
legs very much longer than the fore; bead large, fore¬ 
head and face convex; eyes full and black; cars short, 
round, and almost entirely denuded of hair; hair for 
tho most part coarse and bristly, but in some species 
nearly as il> ss the fur of the rabbit; twenty teeth. 
At the flrvt . tiling of the West-India islands they 
were very n. morons, and were an articlo of constant 
consumption by the Indians; bat the planters, finding 
them too destruotive to the sugar-canes, of the roots 
of which they are extremely fond, have destroyed them 
in great numbers. Whilst eating, these animals sit 
upon their hind quarters, and hold their food botween 
their fore-paws. They are exceedingly voracious, and, 
alien they have satisfied their appetite, will hide the 
remainder of their food for another meal. They live 
under decayed trees and fallen timber, are very pro¬ 
lific, end produce voung more than once a year. Their 
flesh is good eating, and they hold in 8. America 
the same place as tho horn or rabbit in Europe. There 
aro seven perfectly ascertained species; viz., the com¬ 
mon agouti (Daegprocta Agnti), known also by tho 
name of the long-uosed, or yellow -runiped covy ; the 
black or crested agouti (Daegprocta erietata) , sometimes 
termed the black-crested agouti; the eenuchy, or olive 
agouti ( Daegprocta Acucki) ; the white-toothed agouti 
( Daegprocta eroconata); the Daegprocta prgmuoUpki 
tho sooty agouti (Daegprocta Juliginotu ); Aznra 
agouti. Hub. The hotter parts of S. America, tl 
West-Indie islands, and Guiuna. 

Agrarian Law, ai-grai'-ri-an (Lnt. agrarialex), a 
Roman law for tho distribution of lands among the 
common people. The object was only the distribution 
of lauds winch were the property of the etate; first, to 
have'a cheek upon the conquered people ; secondly, 
to have a protection against the incursions of an 
enemy; thirdly, to augment their population; fourthly, 
to free the oity of Rome from an exeess of inhabitants; 
fifthly, to quiet seditions; aud, sixthly, to reward their 
veteran soldiers. It contained various provisions: 
it described the land which was to be divided, and tho 
classes of people among whom, and their numbers; 
and by whom, and in what manner, and by what 
bounds, the territory was to he parcelled out. 

AgrariaW Stations (Lat. agraritte, from aqer, a 
field), among the Romans, were advanced guards placed 
iu the fields. 

Agrsnkrnt, u.gree’-meut (Ft. agricr), in Law, is 
where a promise is made on one side, aud assented to 
on toe other; or where two or more persons euter iuto 
engagement with each other, by a promise ou either 
side. If Buoh oontraet is by deod, it is called either a 
contract by deed or a contract bv epeciallg; if not by 
deed, a parole or simple contract. ' The latter rony bo 
either written or verbal. In order to prevent perjure, 
the Statute of Frauds and Perjuries, SfiCharleslI. v. 3 , 
s. 4, enacts that no verbal promise shall be sufficient 
to ground an action upon, unless is be in writing, and 
signed by the party to be charged therewith, or some 
person thereunto by him lawfully appointed. 1. Where 
an executor or administrator promises to answer dam- 
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ages oat of bis own estate. 2. Where a nun under* 
takes to auswer for tbe debt, default, or miscarriage 
of another. 3. Where any agreement is made upon 
consideration of marriage. 4. Where any contract is 
made of lands, tenements, or hereditaments. 8. Where 
there it an agreement that is not to be performed 
within a year from the making thereof. In all these 
cases a mere verbal promise it void. An agreement 
5a void if there bo no consideration for it, or it be 
against public policy or morality; and is voidable it 
obtained by fraud, force, or misrepresentation. The 
performance of an agreement may lie enforced, or the 
breach of it restrained, by a conrt of equity, or damages 
for the breach may be recovered in an notion at law. 
It is a common mistake to suppose that an agreement 
for letting or granting a lease of property requires 
only a commnu agreement stamp. If the term does 
not exceed seven years, tlio same duty is payable as 
for a lease for a like term and consideration (if any). 
Agreements-other than tho above (not under teal), 
and containing not more than 2,160 words, where the 
matter is of tho value of £5 and upwards, and not 
accompanied with a deposit of deeds (in which case it 
would require the sumo stamp as on a mortgage), are 
only liable to a duty of sixpence, which msy be cither 
impressed or adhesive. If the latter, the stamp must 
be cancelled, under a penalty of £80for default, by the 
person signing the agreement, writing upon the stamp, 
at the time of execution, his name and tho date; 'such 
cancelling to be a necessary part of the /iridcnoe of 
the agreement. An agreement under seal requires 
tho tame stamp ns a deed. If there are letters to 
prove an agreement, it will be sufficient, if oue of 
them be stamped with a shilling duty. An agreement 
chargeable with the duty of sixpence may be stamped 
within fourteen days after date, without penalty; after 
thnt period, on payment of a penalty of 20s., if tho 
value of the matter he under £20, or £10 if above. 
A deed or instrument unstamped or insufficiently 
stamped may be given in evidnuoe, on payment to the 
officer of the court of the amount of duty required, 
nnd the penalties (if any), together with an additional 
penally of £1. (See Contract, —Master and Servant.) 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. (See Chemistry as 
Ai-plied co Agriculture.) 

Agricultural lurLBVKNis are the instruments 
used in tillage anl the various operations necessary for 
the proper cultivation of the soil >, comprising imple¬ 
ments tor harvesting, stock-feeding, land-draining, 
preparations for market, the application of steam-power 
to agriculture, Ac. (See Plough, Harrow, Bolt.br, 
Clod-Crusher, Sowing, Durans, Drill, Tor- 
Dbrbsek, Mani'rb-Distributor, Uox-ltBArnro 
Machine, Horse-Barb, Thrashing - Machine, 
Winnowing and Dressing Machine, Turnip- 
Cutter, Chanf-Cuttkii, Draining, Ac.) 

Agricultural Societies, Institutions, Societies 
tor thr Promotion op Agdiccltuek. —The improve¬ 
ment of every braucb of knowledge in agriculture has 
been largely developed bv the establishment of agri¬ 
cultural societies. The Board of Agriculture, which 
owed its existence to the exertions of Sir John Sinolair, 
was incorporated in 1706, and received an annual grant 
from jiii liament. In 1818 it was dissolved. Tbe Smith* 
Held Cattle Club was commenced at tho end of the last 
century, and tlio Bath and West of England Society 
published its " Transactions " before that time. Tbe 
celebrated Royal Agricultural Society of England was 
established in 1638, and received its charter of incor¬ 
poration in 1810. At its outset it consisted of but 
466 members, but in a year its numbers swelled to 1,104. 
Its first meeting was held in 1830, when twenty-three 
agricultural implements were exhibited; and the great 
success of the institution led to the revival 1 Qf existing 
associations and to tho formation of new ones. In the 
United Kingdom there are 150 local agricultural socie¬ 
ties, some or which bold an annual ahow in the different 
towns of their parent county. The Society of Im¬ 
provers in tbe Knowledge of Agriculture, in Scotland, 
was established in 1783; it is now entitled the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland t its proceed¬ 
ings and constitution are similar to those of the English 
society. In 1811, the Agricultural Museum at Edin- 
burgh was aided by a parliamentary grant of £8/100. 
The Royal Agricultural Improvement Society or Ire¬ 


land was established in J8I1. Abroad, various insti¬ 
tutions have been designed for the improvement of 
agriculture; and At Hohenheim, six mfies from Slutt- 
gard, an ora palace has been converted into an agricul¬ 
tural college. In Bavaria, a model farm is attached 
to the royal palace of Sohleishosheim; and in twenty 
European kingdoms there are not less than 362 agri¬ 
cultural schools. 

Agriculture, Xg-re-lml'-ture (Let. oyer, a field, 
and culture, a tending, taking care of), is the science 
which explains the nmdoof cultivating the ground, that 
it may produce, in plenty and perfection, thoso vege¬ 
table products which are necessary to tlio subsistence 
of man, and such animals os pre reared by him for 
food or labour. The vast improvements which the dis¬ 
coveries in chemistry and physiology have recently 
introduced into it, have lifted it from the position 
of a merely manual art, and conferred upon it tho 
dignity of a soience. It is no longer a pursuit in which 
only tho humble engage for business or profit. The 
peer and the peasant now alike oroupy themselves 
with the practice of agriculture, and even the Prince 
Consort of Great Britain lias his Highland farm, and 
deeply interests himself in the produeo of the soil. 
These circumstances are sufficient to Indicate tho im¬ 
portance into which the science has riscu; whilst 
Marshall observes, thnt “ it iB a subject which, viewed 
in all its branches, and to their fullest extent, is nni 
only the most important and the most difficult iu 
rural economics, but in tlio circle of human arts and 
sciences.” In this article, we will give a brief historical 
notice of the progress of agriculture from tho earliest 
li mes, cursorily review its present state amongst various 
European nations, and fimilly touch upon some of the 
most permanent features in its practice. 

Egyptian Agriculture .—If the theory of Sir Isaac 
Newton be corregg, corn wag first cultivated on tho 
(pinks of (he Kilo. Lower Mgypt is tho locality fixed 
npon by him; but nntnral circumstances have induced 
other speculators on this subject to adopt Upper Egypt 
as the country in which corn was probably first culti¬ 
vated. Among these is Stillingfieet, whoconsiders both 
the situation and the natural phenomena of Upper 
Egypt better adapted for tho invention of cultivation 
than file low country; " for while Lower Egypt wss a 
marsh,” says he, *■ formed liy the depositions of the 
Nile, the principal part of Upper Egypt was a valley, 
several miles broad, bounded by mountains, and, ou 
both sides, declining to tho river, lienee it was over¬ 
flowed only for a certain time and Benson; the waters 
rapidly declined, and the ground, enriched by tho mud, 
was soon dry, and in a ntuto fit to receive seed. Tho 
process of cultivation iu this country was also most 
obvious and natural; for the ground, being every 
year corored with mud brought by the Nile, and plants 
springing up spontaneously after its recess, must have 
given the hint that nothing more was necesaaiy than 
to scatter tbe seeds, and they would vegetate. Se¬ 
condly , the ground was prepared by nature for re¬ 
ceiving the seed; and required only stirring sufficiently 
to cover it. From this phenomenon, the surrounding 
natious learned two thingsfirst, tluit tho ground, 
before sowing, should be prepared and cleared from 
plants, and, secoudly, that the mixture of rich mould 
and sand would produce fertility. What is hero stated 
may appear without foundation as to Upper Egypt; 
because, at present, in the vicinity of Thebes, water is 
raised by art. But this objection is obviated by tbo 
testimony of Dr. Fococko, who ia of opinion that for¬ 
merly U pper Egypt was overflowed, in the same manner 
as Lower Egypt was afterwards, and is to this day.” 
Whether corn was first cultivated in Egypt, or not, is 
a question which it may be now very diflioult to decide; 
if, however, reliance may be placed on a general con¬ 
currence of testimony, we are made aware that the 
culture of the soil was brought to a greater degree of 
perfection in Egypt than iu any other conntry of anti¬ 
quity. The country was, ana still ia, traversed by 
canals and drains; the Jakes Mmris, Behira, and Ma- 
reotis formed so many large reservoirs for tbe super¬ 
fluous waters; irrigation was industriously pursued, 
and the moat elevated ridges by the aides of the hills 
were watered fay means orwheels, turned by oxen. Of 
the practice of agriculture by the Egyptians wa know 
but little. Their first implement for turning up the soil 
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our own practice in Britain, end then lowed the land 
broadcast from a basket. The process of harrowing Is 
mentioned in oar translation of the Scriptures (Job, 
xxxix.); but Hebrew scholars affirm that.this was not 
practised; and Bussell, speaking of the modern in¬ 
habitants of the country in the neighbourhood of Aleppo, 
says that " no harrow is uaecL but the ground is 
ploughed a second time alter it is rown, to cover the 
grain." That they had hoes aud mattocks for the ex¬ 
tirpation of weeds, is certain; foT the prophet says, 
that “ on all hiiis that shall be digged with the mattock, 
there shall not eomq thither the fear of briars and 
thorns." When the corn was ripe, they mowed it 
with a scythe, or cut it with a sickle; then bound it 
into sheaves, and conveyed it in a cart to the thrashing- 
floor in the barn. They never stacked it; whilst the 
throehing-floors were, os they still arc, level plots of 
ground in the open air. The mode of thrashing, and the 
instruments employed in it, wore various, os weflud by 
the following passage in Isaiah, xxviii. 27,28: " Fitches 
we not thrashed with a thrashing-instrument, neither 
is a cart-wheel turned about upon the cummin; but 
the fitches are beaten out with a staff, and the cummin 
with a rod. Bread-corn is bruised, Viecause he will not 
ever be thrashing it, nor break it with the wheel of his 
cart, nor bruise it with his horsemen." Of the manures 
employed by the Egyptians, wo possess little or no 
knowledge; and although it is said that they despised 
the profession of a shepherd, yet dq we find Pharaoh 
expressing a wish to Joseph to have a Jewish bailiff 
for tho supervision of his flocks :—*' If thon knowest 


any men of activity among them, then make them 
rulers over my cattlb." (Genesis, xlvii. A.) In refer¬ 
ence to the landed estates of theCgyptians, wc find 
that they grew to be very large. Uzsiah, king of Judah, 
" had muoh, both in the low country and in the plains; 
husbandmen, also, and viue-dressers in the mountains 
and in Carmel, for he loved husbandry." (2 Chiron, 
xxvi, 10.) We also And that Job bod " 14,000 sheep, 
0,000 camels, 1,000 yoke of oxen, and 1,000 she-aeses." 
(Job, i. S; xlii. 12.) He was the greatest man in the 
East; bat, in the time of Isaiah, the accumulation of 
landed property had risen to such an extent, that a 
curie was uttered against the practice. 11 Woe nnto 
them," says the prophet, " that join house to house, 
that lay field to field, till there be no place, that they 
may bo placed alone m the midst of the earth.” (Isaiah, 
v. 8.) [For some valuable and interesting notes in 
connection with Soriptural history, see *” Boston's 
Illuminated Family Bible.”] 

Ortck Agriculture .—Of the agriculture of those 
nations which were contemporary with the Egyptians 
and Greek*, nothing is distinctly known; ana what 
has been learned or the modes of cultivation prac¬ 
tised by the Greeks is ehiefiy derived from the poem 
of Hesiod, entitled *' Works and Days." This anthor 
flourished in the 10th century n.o. (see vol. I. of 
this work), and resided at Askra, a village built 
at the base of Mount Helicon, in Baeotis. Here he 
tended his flocks, and cultivated a toil described by 
himself as " bad in winter, hard in summer, and never 
good." The ground, it would appear, received three 
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contemporary with Hesiod, the earn was thrashed by 
the treading of oxen: and, in order to dear the 
grain from the straw, Xenophon remarks, " the men 
take care to shake up the straw as they see occasion, 
flinging into the way of the cattle's feet such corn as 
they observe to remain in the straw." Sueh are the 
principal features of Grecian agriculture, the praetice 
of which subsequently served, to some extent, os a 
model for the Homans. [For an enumeration of the 
Various tutelary deities that presided over the growth 
of the crops of Greece and Borne, tea “ Mm. Beeton's 
Book of Household Management."] 

Roman Agriculture .—With the conquests of the 
Homans, the arts generally increased and improved. 
Their successes in Egypt, Persia, Greece, Carthage, 
and Macedon, brought under their notice the improve¬ 
ments which tho civilisation of these nations had 
attained to in the arts, and these.they carried with 
them into their own country, and added to the gene* 
ml stock of knowledge. When they, in their turn, were 
conquered by other nations, the victors necessarily be- 
came acquainted with their knowledge, and earned it 
with them into those countries in which they become per¬ 
manently settled. Upon the state of agriculture among 
the early Romans, we nave little or no information: bat 
of its state when Home had arrived at the acme of her 

K estest prosperity, we are in possession of ample 
lowlrdge. Cato in the 2nd, and Vnrro in the 1st 
century previous to the Christian era; Virgil at the time 
of the birth ot or Saviour; Pliny and Columella bat a 
few years Su! cueatiy; and PalUdius in the 2nd or 4th 
contury, hev oil entertained us with works on agricul¬ 
ture, and not only given ns correct, but minute infor¬ 
mation npon the state of this art at the periods when 
they severally wrote. The works of all these writers 
on agriculture have been transmitted to us entire, with 
the exception of those of Columella; and it is surpris¬ 
ing to see the accuracy of information manifested in 
this art, st so remote a period. Among the Homans 
it was held in the greatest esteem. Cincinnatos wAa 
the ploughman of his own four acres, and the Sunnite 
ambassadors found Curius Dentatus preparing his own 
vegetable repast in an earthen vessel. Several of the 
noblest families obtained their patronymics from some 
of their ancestors who were famous for the cultivation 
of some special vegetable. Sueh weg* the Fabii, Len- 
tali, Cicerones. Ac. These were the days of Roman 
agricultural glory. “ When they praised a good 
man," says Cato, " they called .him an agricul¬ 
turist and a good husbandman: he was thought to 
be very greatly honoured who was thus praised.*’ 
For improving the soil they employed manures, and 
the dung of animals was especially esteemed. "Study," 
says Cato," to have a Urge dunghill,” an advioe pretty 
closely acted npon, even in this country, at the present 
day. When in Gaul and in Britain, they made use of 
both lime and marl; and a system of both covered and 
open drainage was employed to carry off the super- 
waters of soils. The implements used consisted 


wards covered by means of a rake. Corn was reaped 
with a sickle, threshed, and fanned by the wind, aa it 
still is in modern Greece, Italy, and some other parts 
of the continent. Manures were need, and hedges of 
thorns and other plants procured from the woods were 
•®t- The Implements in use were a plough, a rake, a 
sickle, and an ox-good: but nothing to said of the form 
or construction oi spades or any other instruments that 
inay have been employed. In the time of Hesiod every I 
oitucen was a husbandman .and the products of Grseian 
agriculture were the grains and legumes in present 
cultivation j betides the grape, fig, olive; apple, dote, 
end other fruits. The live-stock comprised cattle. 


i used for fuel, and timber for construction« 


bat we 


----— IVWVU i out net? 

have no knowledge whether artificial grasses or herbage 
plants ware is use. According to Homer, who was 

•IQ * 


ana suen instruments as necessity or convenieno# 
suggested to a people far advanced hi intelligence re- 
garding the arts of life. Ploughing was performed with 
two oxen, and they sometimes plough :;? in ridgas 
and sometimes not. They usually fallowed their fend 
every other year; and aowing was, as bvthe ~ 


■ in 


the quantity to be sown, and the time of sowing: were 
circumstances to which the Itornan agricultural < 
gave especial attention. The crops consisted of wheat, 
spelt, barley, oats, bcana, peas, kidney-beana, lupines, 
lentils, tares, sesame, turnips, grapes, olives, melons, 
flax, and the like. They made nay by a similar pro¬ 
cess to that practised In modern times. The usual 
mode of cutting the cereal crops was by reaping and 
mowing; but a toothed maohine.oalled batiOum, was 
sometimes used. It is supposed to have been a sort of 
wheeled cart, which, upon the principle of the modem 
rake, gathered up the ears of the grain between its teeth. 
It was pushed through the field by oxen. Thrashing 
w»s performed by the treading of oxen and horses, and 
dreasing by means of a sieve or fan, as well aa by a 
shovel, with which Jthe grain was thrown into the air. 
and freely exposed to toe action of the wind. The 
animals ia use wen horses, oxen, mules, asses. 
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sheep, goats, and evftie. Tbs poultry comprised bens, 
pigeons, pea-fowls, pheas an ts, geese, ducks, sad 
swans. Bees were roared, and their honey esteemed a 
valuable product on many Bo man farms. Of the 
relative degrees at profit obtained on the various kinds 
of crops cultivated, Cato haa bequeathed to posterity 
the following judgment;—" If you can bay 100 sores 
of land in a very good situation, the vineyard is the 
first object, if it yields much wine j in the second place, 
a well-watered garden; in the turd, a melon-planta¬ 
tion; in the fourth, an olive-ground; in the fifth, a 
meadow; in the sixth, a corn-ground; in foe seventh, 
an underwood, or a plantation for yielding poles to 
train the vine; and in foe ninth, a wood where mast 
grows/' Suolt wsa Roman agriculture, which, in 
reality, differs little from onr own practice. We 
have superior implements, superior varieties of 
oorn,.are superior m foe management of stock, and 
in our system of rotation crops. Beyond these, how¬ 
ever. there is little difference between the modern 
Bogush agriculturist and the ancient Roman. They are 
equal iu intelligence, in enterprise, and perseverance. 
M What is good tillage P” asks Cato,—“ to plough. What 
is the eecoud P—to plough ; and the third is to malmre. 
The other part of tillage ie to eow plentifully, to choose 
your seed judiciously, and in the season to eradicate as 
many weeds ss possible.** “ Nature,'* he further ob- 
serves, “ has presented to ns two paths which lead to 
a knowledge of agriculture. These are experience and 
imitation. Preceding husbandman, by making experi¬ 
ments, have established many maxims: their posterity 
generally imitate them; but we ought not only to 
imitatc.others, but make experiments, not direoteu by 
chance, but by reason." Exoelleut advice, and wisely 
delivered 1 V 

Medimvul Agriculture .—The darkness which suc¬ 
ceeded the fail of tho Roman empire in the fith cen¬ 
tury, spread itself universally throughout Europe, and 
agriculture was either neglected, or entirely abandoned 
for such other modes of subsistence as'lawless and 
troublesome times might suggest. Accordingly, for 
nearly ten centuries, we know little or nothing of the 

S rogress of Agriculture; it then began to revive, 
nt iu Italy, and afterwards in Germany, France, and 
England. There is, however, nothing either useful 
or interesting jo rscord regarding its advancement 
throughout this long succession of ages. War was 
the principal occupation of the various nations of the 
earui, ana it wm not till about the beginning of the 
16th century that the serious business or tilling the soil 
seems to have received that degree of'consideration to 
which its importance is entitled. By that time, some 
steps in advance had been mode in Tuscany and 
Lombardy. In France a tract had appeared, written 
by a potter, and entitled “ Les lloyena de devenir 
Riche,” which contained remarks on rural and domestic 
economy, and which is the first agricultural work pro¬ 
duced m France. In Germany, Conradns Hereaba -1 
chins, who died in 1676, produced his work, entitled; 
“ Do Re Rustics," whion was published at his death, 
but which gives no information as to the state of agri¬ 
culture in his time. This was foe first book on agricul¬ 
ture produced in Germany; and now that we have 
arrived at England, a more speoifio notice of its agri¬ 
culture is demanded from us. 

JBitglM Agriculture.—When Caesar arrived in ancient 
Britain, 65 n.c., he found tint the Gantii and foe Belgm, 
severally inhabiting foe modern cowries of Kent, 
Somerset. Wilts, and Hants, cultivated foe soil, ana 
used marl as a manure. He also found that they stored 
their eon, but in an unthrashed state, only performing 
this operation when necessity required it of them. 
These conditions indicate a considerable amount of 
intelligence; but, betides these, tl|e Roman conqueror 
found the country well peopled, and abounding in 
buildings, resembling those of the Gauls, with great 
abundance of cattle. He also found that they ate 
neither hens, geese, nor hares, notwithstanding that 
they took great pleasure in breeding them. Whatever 
were the impressions which his visits to Britain made 
Upon Catar, it is .to Agricola font its anctost inhabi¬ 
tants were mostly indebted for foe Improved arte and 
civilisation of foe Romans. He reduced them to a 
state of slavery by refining foeir pleasures; and, 
afoongst other arts, improved their modes of agricul- 
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ture to snoh aa extent ss to enable tham to store very 
large proportions of their cereal produce. That this 
was foe eeae is attested by tbe foot, foot in foe 4th 
century foe emperor Julian had stored in granaries 
which he had erected, such a quantity ofteihutaiy 
corn as filled a fleet of 600 large vessels. Upon this 
fact, Gibbon, in his “ Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire," makes the following comment ■ •• If," says 
ha, "wecompute those vessels at only 70tonstach, 
they were capable of exporting 120,000 quarters; ana 
foe country which oonla bear so large eu euswstetkm, 
must have attained an improved state of agriculture. 
The early inhabitants of Britain, thus thoroughly 
initiated into the Roman practice of agriculture, 
never loot it. Although Saxons, Danes, and Nor¬ 
mans, have grafted themselves on foe various popu¬ 
lations of the island, foe love of agriculture haa still 
been preserved and' followed with an assiduity and 
enterprise whioh never was at a greater height than it 
is at present. 

Modem Continental Agriculture .—Generally speak¬ 
ing, tbe continental oountries ore far behind ourselves 
iu agricultural practice. In order, however, to convey 
a geueral idea of foe present state of Rusopeaa culti¬ 
vation, we will notice foe practice ae it is pursued tgr 
several of those nations whioh are tbs mom advauqao, 
and whioh necessarily devote themselves more to foe 
culture of the earth than those who are in a more 
backward, and, consequently, in a less comfortable 
condition. Muoh instruction, however, cannot be ob¬ 
tained even from a lengthened detail of the various 
modes of husbandry pursued. All methods are pretty 
much alike, and even foe implements employed bear a 
considerable resemblance to each other. These cir¬ 
cumstances supersede foe necessity of our doing 
more, here, than briefly indicating a few of those 
agricultural points in winch some of the principal fol¬ 
lowers of foe science differ, in practice, from ourselves. 
For foe products cultivated in the various oountries 
specified, the reader is referred to foe geographical 
articles in vol. I. of this work. 

Flemish Agriculture .—The agriculture of foe pro¬ 
vinces of Belgium, being founded on their maoufse- 
tures and commerce, and being exempted from those 
changes to which these are incident, still continues to 
he foe most fruitful source of wealth. The whole of 
Flanders is cultivated like a garden, Xte formers were 
our first tutors; and from foe middle of foe 17fo to 
foe end of the first quarter of foe preeent century, foe 
system of Flemish husbandry was a model of neatness 
and economy. The Flemings were foe first among the 
moderns to grow crops for no other purpose than to 
plough them in when growing, and (hey follow this 
practiee to a greater extent than any other nation. 
The system might have been suggested to them by 


fir. This, doubtless, also suggested the carafol col¬ 
lecting of wjy kind of manure calculated to enrich 
foe earth. «* Tne care of the Flemish farmers," says 
Murray, in bis "Eaoyclopmdia of Geography,’' u ln 
collecting manure was early conspicuous. This use of 
liquid manure, collected in urge reservoirs, is common 
to this country, with Ohio a, and not known in any 
other part of Europe, except, perhaps, Norway. Turf 
ashes, especially those imported from Holland, are in 
high estimation, and are said to preiuon an almost 
magical offset on foe vegetation of mover. In general, 
the Flemish agriculture is conducted on a careful, 
economical, antiqne' l praotioo, the farmers not having 
adopted any modern improvements in foeforrangtment 
of husbandry, such as foe crossing of the breads of 
cattle, and foe use of machinery, which have been 
adopted in England with such happy effect. But this 
system of agriculture, after supplying the most dense 
population io Europe with tbe standard productions if 
foe soil, yields several articles, such as madder, rape, 
clover, mustard-seed, bops, Ac., for exportation.' 

Dutch Agrieuliure.—The husbandry of Holland is 
almost exclusively confined to stall-feeding and the 
dairy. This is foroed upon foe inhsbitante by foe 
natural humidity of foeir climate. The oountry, from 
its geographical conditions, may be considered as 
lyntWHng morn fos n one great meadow intersected by 
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numerous canals, and traversed by rows end groups of 
trees. In summer the cattle are kept gracing con¬ 
tinually in the open air, and In winter they are stalled 
and fed on hay, turnips, Ac. Thus the great source of 
agricultural wealth to the Datch husbandman is the 
produce of the dairy, which he has brought to such 
perfection ns to have become an object of exportation. 
Both the cheese and butler of the Dutch enjoy a high 
reputation throughout Europe. • 

German Agriculture .—Tlio agricultural population 
of Germany are mostly little farmers or small proprie¬ 
tors, who cultivate the soil with their own hands, and 
who, in the Teutonic states, form a class called Inner, 
or peasants. The consequence is, that although farm¬ 
ing is pursued with great diligence, it is neither on 
such an extensive scale, tier with an equal amount of 
the intelligence With which it is carried on in England. 
With the exception of some of the mountain districts 
of Balxburg and the Tyrol, whore the spado is used, 
the plough is the universal instrument of cultivation. 
In tlio south the ox is the annual employed in tillage, 
and the horse in the north. In Uolstein and West- 

S helia, hedges divide the lidds j but in other partB the 
elds stretch out in an almost limitless expanse, 
apparently presenting to the eye an uncircumscribed 
boundlessness of vegetable fertility and beauty. 

Italian AgriruUure. —In Italy, the productiveness of 
the farm is said, by Mr. Forsyth, to be invariably in 
proportion to the amallucas of the property. This is 
a result the very opposite of that winch obtains in 
Eugland, where, however, there is a less complicated 
and more upright system of management than that 
which exists among the Italians. Whether the recent 
revolutions may atl'ect the existing forms of copartner¬ 
ship amongst Italian agriculturists, remains to lie seen; 
hut, at present, the slock of a farm is furnished half 
by the landlord, and half by tho tenant; and the 
produce is divided equally between them. This lease 
or contract holds only from one year toanother; hut if 
the tenant pays his rent, and lives in pence, he is rarely 
ejected front his holding. The system of irrigation which 
obtains in Lombardy and Tuscany is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable feature in Italian agriculture; and the 
opulence of these districts is mostly to be attributed 
to those works which, at an early period, the genius of 
the people constructed for the purpose of supplying 
their soil with water, “ The aqueducts, sluices, and 
other works eonneuted with them," says Murray, “ are 
still the admiration of engineers. They are now so 
divided and subdivided, as to convey the means of irriga¬ 
tion almost into every field ; and in this southern chme, 
whero nothing, scarcely, but water is wanted, the 
increase of fertility is almost incredible. The produce 
is sometimes more than tripled; and grass may he mown 
three, four, and five times in the year." Whore w ater 
is of so much value, it is natural to suppose tlmt 
regulations would he imposed for its proper distri¬ 
bution and employment. Accordingly, every newly- 
disoovorrd spring is appropriated by tho proprietor 
of the ground in which it appears, and is immediately 
converted into a little caual. In the vale of the Arno, 
irrigation is pursued on a most elaborate Bystem. This 
is evidenced in the terraces which are formed on the 
aides ot the steepest mouutains, where the naked rook 
is covered with earth, and whero the torrents of the 
Apennines ore conlined within walls, and made to render 
fruitful that which, before, was sterile. Canals now 
permeute every Held, and could only bare been made 
when the Florentine merchants were at the height of 
their prosperity. These works, at the present day, 
are maintained and kept in repair at an expenso suf¬ 
ficiently grant to be felt to press heavily upon tho 
people. 

French Agriculture .—France is said to be tho most 
favourable country in Europe for agriculture, vet are 
its inhabitants less forward in it than those of Great 
Britain. Their implements are, in general, rude, and 
the operations of tue common farmer lack the Intel- 
ligenoe of the same class in Britain. The French 
farmer performs most of his labours without the em¬ 
ployment of extra hands, his wife and daughters— if he 
has them—reaping, thrashing, and doing almost every 
part of the ferm and garden work iudiflerently. Such 
farmers, according to Neill, prefer living in villages; 
society and the evening dance being nearly as indispen- 
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sable to them as their daily food?”if tlie farm be dis¬ 
tant, the farmer and his servants of all descriptions 
set off early in the morning in a light waggon, carrying 
with them their provisions for the day. Large farms 
are rare in Franco; but where they do exist, they have 
generally farmeries upon the lands, where the work is 
mostly done by labourers, who, with the herdsmen 
employed, ere frequently paid in kind. All the plants 
cultivated by the British fanner are also cultivated hv 
the French, with the exception of the turnip, which is 
not generally grown, especially iu the warm districts, 
where it does not bulb. Perhaps one of the moat re¬ 
markable features in French agriculture, and of most 
warm countries, is the use of the leaves of trees as 
fond for cattle. These are supplied in autumn by the 
mulberry, the olive, the poplar, tlie vine, and other 
deciduous plants, when their colour begins to change. 
During tbe winter they arc given to the cattle and 
sheep Tike hay, andurc, sometimes, boiled with grain or 
bran for cows. 

Such is a sketch or the progress and state of agricul¬ 
ture iu those countries which approach nearest, to our 
ow n in the practice of that science. Every nation, 
howflver, being generally less advanced than ourselves, 
no instruction can be furnished l>y giving an account iu 
detail of their defective systems. For a consideration 
of the practical purl of agriculture us pursued in Eng¬ 
land, see bolt., Mantmik, Diui.naub, Cuors, EUhm- 
Animai.s, Pi.ort.uTNO, An. 

Agkimonia, ■ri-mo'-ui-a, in Bot., tlio Agrimony, a 
genus of dico’ binous plants, belonging to the ltosc 
order, or lionn . /■. Tho .pecies A. JCnpatoria is one ol 
our common i Milaido plants, and is found ip (lower 
about June. The leaves are very handsome, being 
large and deeply cut at tho edge, and divided even 
down to the main stalk; the flowers are yellow, arranged 
oil n long simple spike, with a little leaf at tbe base 
of each, and the fruit is beset with bristles. This plant 
hns been used in medicine as a verimingo and an 
astringent. 

Agbionia, Ag’-ri-o’-ni-a (Gr. agrine, rustic, rude!, 
among tbe ancients, an annual Imtival in honour ol 
Itacchua, which was usually celebrated daring the 
night. According to Plutarch, it was so named on 
account of the rudeness and intemperance which 
generally attended its celebration. 

Agbostxmiu, • tig'-roe-ltm'-rna (Gr. agree, a field, 
etemma, n crown), in llot., a genus ol dicotyledonous 
plants of the Pink order, or Cargcyhgllar'rtr. The 
species A. gilhago is tho common corn-cockle, a w ell- 
known omanientul plant in our cornfields. 

A a HOSTis, Ag-rot'-tit, in Ilot., a genus of Grasses, in- 
eluding numerous species, all furnishing excellent 
forage, 

Aobovkb, A-ground' (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., a term 
signifying tho silnatiou of n ship, whose bottom, or 
any part of it, linngs or rests upon the ground, so os 
to render her immovable till a greater quantity of water 
shall float her off, or till she shall be drawn out into the 
stream by tbe application of mechanical powers. 

Aguk, or Intkbmittknt FjiVkr, ai'-gu (Fr. argue, 
sharp), in Med., a disease generally occasioned by 
exhalations arising from marshy grounds, stagnant 
water, or decaying vegetable substance. It is charac¬ 
terised by a series or separate attacks, occurring at 
regular intervals of one or more days, according to 
which it is termed quotiflinn, tertian, ot quartan. 
Each attack is divided into throe stages, which follow 
each other in regular succession. The flrst, or cold 
stage, is characterised by a feeling of extreme cold 
and languor, and an uncontrollable tremor over the 
whole body. This is followed by the hot slsge, when 
the skin becomes bot and dry, tbe pulse quick and 
full, and the festaree flushed. Ia tbe sweeting stage, 
a profusion of sweat breaks out ovor the whole body, 
which continues for some time, and then the attack 
terminates. During the cold stage, warm baths, diapho¬ 
retic drinks, and sucb-like means, are to be adopted: 
in the bot stage, saline draughts aud diaphoretics should 
be administered; and in the last stage, the patient 
is to be kept cool, and, if very weak, may receive a 
little wine or brandy-and-water. Tbe general treat¬ 
ment in ague is to strengthen the system by means of 
tonics, such as quinine or Peruvian bark. 

Auxin, A-htd‘ (Aug.-Bax.), ia Mar., a term signi- 
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fying further onward than the ebip, or at any distonoe 
before her, tying immediately on that s~;int of the 
compels to which her stem ia directed. It ie need in 
opposition to aeltrn, which expresses the situation of 
on object behind the ship. 

Abuse, air'-t-an, in Geol., a term applied to the 
middle group of the series ofDeronian roclcs belonging 
to Belgium and the Rhine. This group includes bluish 
prey grits, sandstones, and shales. 

Ahum., i-hul' (Aug.-Sax.), iu Mar., a term signifying 
the situation of a ship when all her soils are furled, 
und her helm lashed on the lee*(ido: she then lies 
nearly with her side to the wind end eea, her head being 
somewhat turned to the direction of the wind. 

Ai. (See Bbabvpvs.) 

Aichmalotabch, aiV-ma-lo-farle (Or. ouhmalolar- 
chee, chief of the cap tires), in Ecc. Hist., a title given 
by the Jews to the prince by whom they were governed 
whilst in captivity at Babylon. According to the 
Hebrew writers, he was always of the tribe of Judah. 
It has, however, been doubted whether such a dignitary 
held office previous to the 2 nd century, wkeu Huua 
was appointed aichmaloterch. 

Aid, aid (Fr. aide), in Law.—Aids were originally 
mere benevolences granted by tho tenant to bis lord, in 
tunes of difficulty and distress; but, in process of time, 
t hey grew to be considered as a matter ot right, and not 
of discretion. These aids were principally three l.To 
ransom the lord’s person, if taken prisoner. 2. To 
make the lord’s eldest son aud heir-apparent a knight, 
8 . To marry the lord’s eldest daughter, by giving her 
a suitable portion.— ’Ref. Bractou ; 2 JJt. Com. U3. 

Aidk-de-Cami*, aid 1 ‘tie-kaii, a Mil. term, taken from 
tho French, and denoting an officer employed to re¬ 
ceive and convey the orders of a general. 

Aiglet, ai’-glet, iu Zool., a young eagle. (See 
Exolk.) 

Aiguht, or Eqhbt, ai'-gret, in Dot., a term formerly 
applied to a little feathery crown or tuft attached to 
the seed-case or fruit of tbf dandelion, the scabious, 
and many other plants, and by means of which the 
seed is transported through the air to a distance. 
This peculiar appendugo is now called a papptte 
(Sec i’am’S.) 

A 1 UCU.I 1 BTTX 8 , or AlOI.isis, aV-gteh (Fr.), ilie metal 
sheathings or tags at the end of the ribbons used 
to tie different portions of tho costume worn in 
the 10th and l'tli centuries. The siguillettes were 
sometimes gold and silver, and elaborately chased. 
The pictures of Holbein, and the portraits of his 
time, give many example! of their form, and Shakspere 
and many of the elder dramatists allude to them. 

Aigvihce, ai'-gie-xii (Fr.), in Her., a term em 
ployed to denote a oroas which has the two angles at 
the ends cut off, so as to terminate in two points, in 
opposition to the cross JUthl, which tapers to a 
point 

Aimsttes, or Ailedokeh, ai’.lete (Fr., little wings), 
the original design from whidh the modern epau 
letle was token. Their objeot was to furnish a pro 
tcction for the nock and shoulders, and, for aotuut 
service, they were made of leather, and ornamented 
with a personal budge or devieo, or the heraldic 
bearings of the wearers. They came into -fashion in 
the earlier portion of tho reign of Edward I., and 
ceased to bo worn during the reign of Edward 111. 
Dress ailoUcs wore made ot leather covered with ailk 
or cloth, with fringes, and were laced to tho shoulders 
of the hauberk with cords of silk. 

Aiu Fbonti.kt, aimfruat'4el, in Mil., an instrument 
formerly used by gunners to level and direct their 
pieces. 

A is, air (Or. atr, air).—This term ia generally taken 
to mean the atmosphere with which our globe ia sur¬ 
rounded ; but in the chemioal works of the last centory 
it is often applied to bodies known at the present day 
as gases. Air ia a mechanical mixture of two gaaes, 
oxygen and nitrogen, in the proportion, by measure, 
of 20-81 oxygen to 7818 nitrogen; or by weight. 
2* 01 oxygeu to 70'88 nitrogen. Betides nitrogen and 
oxygen, it contains small quantities of carbonic acid 
und aqueous vapouf, differing according to the locality 
and weather. Air, in common with aU other bodies, 
has a perceptible weight. Tbis ia proved by weighing a 
flask before and after it has been exhausted of its air. 
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According to Biot, 100 cubic inches weigh 81 grains. 
Heat onuses air to expand, cold to contract. The 
cupping-glass it a familiar inatanoe of the former fact. 

If a bladder ia half-tlUed with air, and held near a fire, 
it will expand until the bladder ia quite fall; on being 
taken away, it ooxftnets gradually to its former bulk. 
Air being elastic and compressible, it follows, that 
the higher we go, the lighter the air becomes. (For 
a fuller explanation of tbia, see BinouKi.es.) Air 
dissolves a definite amount of aqueous vapour at 
different temperatures; hence the sudden formation 
and dissppearanee of clouds. In large masses air 
has a blue tinge. The distant hills appear of this 
colour, from being seen through several miles of 
air, and the sky appears blue from the same cause. 
As stated above, air consists of oxygen and nitrogen. 
Were it composed of oxyeeu only, we should breathe 
away our bodies too last, while nitrogen alone 
would kill us. By the mixture, a proper strength 
of air necessary to life is kept up. The perfect 
mechanical mixture of the two gases which form air 
is an excellent example of the diffusion of gases. When 
two gases sre united, tboy gradually mix with each 
other until perfect difiusion takes place. The air, 
therefore, that is analysed at the foot of Cluniburuxo 
lias the same composition s« that anul.vr.ed at its 
hu inmil, though it differ materially in density. Dr. 
Frank land has lately discovered that combustion takes 
place iu proportion to the density of the uir. A candle, 
weighing an ounce, took a longer time to burn at the 
top of Mont BJauc than 0110 of tho same sixo and 
weight which was burnt in the valley of Clmmonnix. 
From tbis it follows, that human beings must breathe 
slower in valleys and quicker at greater altitudes. 
The air is continually being rendered impure by the 
breathing of animals, the oxygen it uontains being 
transformed into carbonic aciu. ThiB, however, lusts 
but a short time, being quickly separated iuto rarbon 
and oxygeu by plants, which retain the former body for 
their own nourishment, releasing the latter to eerie 
again as support for annual life. 

Aib, iu Music, a term which, when applied to vocal 
music, signifies a composition for a single voice. It is 
synonymous with " melody.’’ 

Aik-Balloon. (See Ham.oow.) 

AiE-Brua.—An air-bed consists of a sack, in the 
shape of a mattress, divided into a number of air-tight 
compartments, a projection at one end forming tho 
bolster. Each compartment is provided with a vulve, 
and ean be inflated with air by means of a hollows. 
Air-beds were known at the commencement of the 18th 
century; but, being manufactured of leuthor, were of 
considerable cost. They arc now made of mackintosh 
doth and vulcanised india-rubber. Their advantages 
are coolness, elasticity, and. portability; aud they arc 
especially valuable to invalids. 

Aib-Bladoxd, an organ which, in Ashes, generally 
adapt* tho specific gravity of their bodies to the weight 
of the water in which they are at diilcrent depths. 

Aia-CusmoN# are conveniences of similar construc¬ 
tion to air-bedh, but less complicated, and cheaper. 

Aib-Ewoiwb.—A machine analogous to 'the steam- 
engine, in which rarefied or condensed air takes tho 
place of steam. Many engines of thin kind have been 
patented and used experimentally. There are many 
difficulties in connection with tho employment of air 
m lieu of steam, which prevent them from coming into 
general use.—Under Calobic Engine will he found 
accounts of several, which have bceu successfully 
worked by means of not air. 

Ajh-Gux. —An instrument through which bullets 
are propelled by means of the sudden escape of com¬ 
pressed air. Iu appearance they are similar to ordi¬ 
nary arms, the stock of the gun being the reserroir 
into which the air is forced by a condensing syringe. 
There is a valve immediately bemud the bullet, through 
which a small quantity of compressed air rushes as 
soon as it is opened, by pressing the trigger with the 
finger. As soon as the trigger is released, the valve 
closes again. Than are too many objections to their 
use, for air-guns ever to gain a higher position than 
that of destructive shUosophioal toys. Tlic amount of 
force required to be expended in condensing the fir, 
the gradual diminution of power after each shot is * 
fired, aud their liability to get out of order, effectually 
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Air-Jacket Alauda 

preclude their general use. It is said that they were Ajuga ,ajoo'-ga, in Dot., the Bugle, a genus of plants 

invented by Marin, a native of Lisieux, in ifranoc, who belonging to the Labiate order. A. reptaue is a common 
presented one to Henry IV. plant in moist pasture*. The stem is creeping, but tho 

Air-Jacket, a garment, formerly made of leather, flowering part erect. This part has many leaves or 
and now of other materials, having several bags com- bracts of a purplish hue, prooecding from each whorl 
munieating with each other, which were filled with air of labiate flowers: the latter are generally blue, eome- 
by a leather tube, tarnished with a brass stop-cock, by times white or flesh-dotonred. The plant was formerly 
which means a person may float without learning to thought good for wounds. 

Bwim. A EBB Fruit, o-lre', in Bot., the prodnoe of a spe- 

Air-Passagrs awn Air-Cri.ls, in Bot., are large cies of soapwort growing in the West Indies. (Sea 
intercellular passages and spaces occurring in the stems Cufania.) 

and leaves of some monocotylcdonous plants, espe- Aki, ui'-ki, in Bot., the native appellation for the 
ciaily those which are aquatic. Ugnum eilee of New Zealand. This and other species ol 

Am-Pi rim, commonly called Sutton's air-pipes, from the genus Melrotidero* afford valuable limber, used by 
the name of the inventor. They are formed on the civilised races in many of the peaceful arts, and by tho 
principle, that air is necessary for the support of flic, South-Sen Islanders to form their terrible clubs. The. 
and were contrived to cleanse tho holds of ships of geuus belongs to the Myrtle order, or Myrtacea. 
foul ah'. This was done by closing the two holes under Alabama Elds, M-a-ba'-ma, in Geol,, a croup of 
the copper or boiler, and in their room laying a copper rocks in North America, placed by Sir Charles Lyell 
or leaden pipe from the hold into Uie ush-place, by among the productions of the middle Eocene period, 
which means the foul air was discharged from the hold, Alabaster, tU-a-bae'-ter, in Min., a white substance 
and a supply of fresh air from the batches allowed to used for ornamental purp< >ses. Its name is derived from 
take its place. Alnbastrou, in Egypt, whence the ancients obtained 

Aib-Vlakta, in Bot., are those members of the a supply of the stone, and where it was manufactured 
vegetable kingdom whioh derive nourishment ent ire]y into vases and other small vessels. _ The ancients made 
from the air by means of slender aerial roots. Most use of those vessels to hold a certain kind of perfume, 
of the Orohids and Tillandsias, whioh grow on the with which, according to Horace, it wns the custom to 
trunks and branches of ttoes in warm climates, are true anoint the beads of the guests at a feast. Mary, tlm 
air-plnuts. The term epiphyte s is sometimes applied to sister of Lasaru* poured a " very prerious ointment ” 
such plants. from an alabss! box upon the head of our Saviour 

Air-Tv ur.—As its name indicates, an air-pump is a whilst seated at . ,>per. In the British Museum there 
machine for extracting the air from a closed vessel, so are Bevoral of t<i»»e ancient alabaster vessels. There 
as to form as'near an approach to a vacuum as possi- are two varieties of alabaster; one a carbonate of lime, 
ble. It is composed of a cylinder, in which works a mid tho other gypsum, or sulphate of lime, the latter 
piston, furnished with a valvo opening upwards. At being that whiclys generally known as nlabaster. It is 
tho bottom of the cylinder is another valve, also open- a soft stone, may bo scratched with the nail, and is 
ing upwards, and dosing or opening a tube connected beautifully white and semi-transparent. Being cosy to 
with the plate upon whioh is placed the vessel to he work, large quantities of vaBos, lamps, and toys, are 
exhausted. If the piston is raised when it is at the made from it. The finest sort of alabaster'is obtained 
bottom of the cylinder, the air pressing on tho valve from Valtcrra, in Tuscany, 9hd it is also found in Derby- 
belonging to it keeps it closed, ana apartial rarefaction shire and Staffordshire. 

of the uir takes place. On lowering it, the air presses At.abastuvs, dl-a-bat'-frut, in But., a name somo- 
on the valve at toe bottom of the cylinder, outting off times given lo the flower-bnd. 

the communication between it and the receiver, and Al as, ai'-Ue (Lnt., wings), in Bot., the two later.il 
opening the valve in the piston. Tho piston, on being petals of a papilionaceous or butterfiv-slmped corolla, 
raised once morp, again rarefies the air in the receiver, ALANoiAciiiR.rti'-im-ye-ai'-se-c, in Iiot.,theA/riayi«m 
and continues to do so at each successive stroke of the order of monocotyledonous plants, including four ge- 
pump. An absolutely perfect vacuum can never be nnra and eight species, which are trees or shrubs, 

■ made in this way, as, at a certain point, the rarefied natives of various parts of the East Indies, and North 
air becomes too attenuated to lift the pte-a-valve. In America. The fruits of most of those plants are edible; 
most air-pumps two cylinders are used, to save time; (hat of the Nyata capitata is used as a sublitute for 
the piston of one descending while that of the other is lime-fruit, ana is sometimes called the Oyeehte lime, 
ueemliug. Connected with the tulie leading to the Alaraf, ti'-la~raf,va the name given by Mahometans 
receiver is a shortened barometer, the height of the to the wall which they say divides heaven and hell, 
meroury in whioh shows the exact degree of rorefnc- A larks, a-lair’-eee, in Rom. Mil. Astiq., a kind of 
tion. The air-pump was invented by Otto Guericke, militia; but, according to some, they were the cavalry, 
in 1000. stationed as the two wings or aU s of the army. 

Air-Sacs, in Bot., small membranous pouches filled Alaria-, a-lair'-i-a, in Bot., a genus of fucoideons 
with air, whioh form the floating apparatus of the sea-weeds. One British species isanown, A. etculenhr, 
Bladder-wort (ass this word). a common sea-weed, having a large flat and narrow 

Air-Shafts, in Mining, boles made from the sur- leaf-like frond, with a thick midrib, or prolongation of 
face to the aditt, to furuish fresh air to the miners, the stalk bywhiehitisattaohedtotherocks. It grown 
Air ThbrhoMitsb. —This instrument, which is sel- from four to twelve feet long, and is sometimes em- 
dom used, oonsists of a capillary tube, open at one ployed for food. Its common names are Bladderlocbs, 
end, and terminating at the other with a large bnlb. Hen-ware, and Honey-ware, 

full of sdr, which is separated from the.esternaThtmo- Alary, a-larm', a sudden surprise occasioning fear 
sphere by a liquid index of coloured sulphurio ncid, or terror; an outcry intimating the approach of dan- 
wkioh rises and falls as the air is the bulb contracts or gcr. In Mil., it denotes either the apprehension of 
expands. being attacked, or the notice given of a sodden attack, 

Air-Tbrb aps, a term in Hat. Hist., applied to those as by firing a rifle, &c. 
filaments which float in the air in autumn. They are Alauicists, a-larm'-iete, in Pol., a term applied ne- 
made by the long-legged field spiders. nerally to those persons who are easily alarmed at the 

Airlr, He (ft. ailt, wing), in Arch., denotes that first whisper ot bad nevfr, who Industriously circulate 
lateral division of a church which forms the ride of the it, and exaggerate it* probable consequences. In 
edifioe. Thus, when a church ia divided into three Politics, it particularly designates those individuals 
compartments, the middle or principal compartment is who fear any change of policy, or alteration of re¬ 
called the nave, and the two outlying compartments oeived forms. 

form the aisle*. English churches have seldom more Alauda, a-taae'-da (Lat. alauda, a lark), in Om., 
than two aides; but in foreign ecclesiastical edifices the lark, a genns of birds, belonging to the conirostrsl 
there are often** many as four aisles, two on each side tribe of the order Fautrti, and fam. Frinyiltida-. 
ot the nave. Sometime! the tern aisle it given to all Charae. Beak cylindrical; nostrils concealed'; head 
the compartments of a ebnrch, which is then spoken of created; tail forked; wings long; no spurious quit); 
as " three-aisled;" the nave or body of the building the first, second, and third quills longest, and nearlv 
forming the middle aisle, and toe side co m p artm ent* equal; the rest considerably graduated. Various 
the aide-nifties. (See Church, Trahsrut, Natr.) species of larks ere found in all quarters of the globe- 
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The skylark, or laverock (Alauda enwn«»), i* the beet 
known in this conutry. He ie unrivalled ae e songeter, 
and hae been a theme for poet* from the earlieat ages. 
The male alone ii gifted with melody; the female 
make* her nest among the herbage or oorn, and devotes 
herself almost constantly to the prooeaa of inoubation. 
They are grauivorous birds, of migratory habits, and,, 
instead or washing, shake dost among their feathers. 
They are considered a great delicacy for the table. 
The eeason for catching larks commences, in this 
conntry, in the middle of September, and terminates 
at the end of February. More than 4,000 dosen are 
annually supplied to the London markets alone. The 
Alauda arvtniit, or skylark, and the Alania arborta, 
or woodlark, are the only ones that sing when flying. 
The skylark rises perpendioalarly, the woodlark m 
widely-extended circles; end they sometimes soar to 
an enormous height, and sing for an hour together. 
The ehorelark (Alauda alpeitrtf) is frequently found in 
North America, and generally breeds near the sea¬ 
shore. The oalandralirk (Melanocotypha catandra) is 
a larger bird than the skylark, and possesses a mnro 
sonorous voice. In Italy, a good singer is compared 
to a calandre. Among other species, there are the 
pratannt, or titlark, which frequents meadowsthe 
urborra, or woodlark, distinguished by a white fillet 
about the head. It is less than the skylark; the 
colours ore paler, and the voice less varied, but sweet. 
The eampethii has half of the chief feathers of the 
■wings brown, except two. which arc white, and the 
throat and breast yellowish. The trim alia, whose toil 
is partly brown and partly white, is a native of Swe¬ 
den. The motata, a native of Europe, and sings like 
the skylark. The tpinolttta, a native of Italy. The 
magna, common in Africa and America. The New 
Zealand lark, which inhabits Charlotte Sound, where 
it is named kogoo aroure. 

Aw, Mb (Lat. albtu, white), an ecclesiastical vest¬ 
ment of great antiquity, nmejo of white linen, of suffi¬ 
cient length to hang down to the heels, open in front 
like a surplice, tight in the sleevee, and girded at the 
loins. In the ancient church, the newly-baptized 
persons wore a white vestment or alb; whence the 
Sunday after Faster, the day upon which the cate¬ 
chumens received baptism, came to be called Dominica 
in albit /—whence Whit-Sunday. 

Albata. (See NtCKIi.) 

Auatbosb, Sl'-ba-troi* (Diomtdia), a gen. ofwcb- 
footed birds, of wbicb there are three species,— 
the common albatross, D. exnlatu; the albatross 
of China, D. fuliginota; and the yellow-ond-hlack- 
hesked albatross, u. rhlororynehoi. Ckarae. A long, 
hard beak, curved at the extremity, the upper man- 



uunoH. 

dible composed of several articulated piece*, the 
lower mandible smooth and abort; the nostrils lateral, 
and placed like small rolls in the tqm* of the man- 
dible: feet short, with the three tote Wand com¬ 
pletely webbed; wince long and namw. The common 
albatross, which is often met with in the seas of 
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Southern Africa, is the largest sea-bird known; ita 
weight varying from 12 to 23 lb*. A specimen in the 
Leverian Museum measured 13 feet between the ex¬ 
tremity of the extended wings. One remarkably large 
bird, shot bff the Cape of (food Hope, measured from 
wing to wing 174 feet. The top of the head ie a ruddy 
grey, the rest of the plumage, with the exception of 
several transverse black bands on the back, and a few 
of the wing-feathers, is white: the bill it of a pale 
yellow, and the feet and membraue of a deep flesh* 
colour. Towards the end of June these birds hover is 
immense flocks about Behring's Straits and Kami* 
schatka, attracted thither by the shoals of fish, whose 
migrations the albatross perseteringly follows. So 
great is their voracity, that they will swallow a salmon 
of 5lbs. weight; tbey do not, however, limit their diet 
to flah, but will prey on any sea-animal; and Captain 
Cook's sailors caught them with aline and hook. They 
never attack other sea-birds, bnt are often attacked 
by gulls, who are vastly their inferiors in strength: 
their flesh is dry and tough. Ike Kamtehstfcadalcs 
uro their entrails ns buoys for nets, and their wing* 
bones as tobacco-pipes. 

Albioxwbxs, Hl'-bi-jen'-nM, was a common name 
given to the different, seels that existed in the sonth 
of Franco in the latter half of the twelfth and begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century They differed among 
eaon other in their particular tenets, but agreed 
in denying tbo authority of tho pope in spiritual 
matters, and in opposing the discipline and ceremonies 
of tho church of llorae. They were so called from 
the town of Alba, or Alby, in and around which they 
were most mnmercus. In 1102, Alexander III. pub¬ 
lished a decree against those sects in a council at 
Tours, and another iu 1170. On tbo accession at 
Innocent III. to tho papal chair, in 1188, he sent two 
Cistercians, Rainer and Guido, to proceed against the 
lierotics. They were to endeavour to convince them 
by arguments, and, if these failed, to pronounce the 
ban upon them. Their goods and property were to be 
confiscated, and themselves banished from the country. 
These proceedings, however, were followed by litUo 
success; and tho assassination, in 1208, of one of the 
pope’s delegates, Peterof Cnstclnau, who bad rendered 
himself odious by bis cruelties, gave riso to many years 
of a most bloody war, in which the wont outrages of 
fanaticism and cupidity were practised against the 
inhabitants of these districts. Raymond VI., count 
of Toulouse, was leader of the Albigenses, and Simon, 
count of Montfort, commanded the expedition against 
them. At tho taking of Beziers, it is said that 80,000 
of the inhabitants were pat to the sword; and it is 
■aid that one of tho pope's legates, when asked how 
they were to distinguish be Ji erotics from true 
Catholics, replied, “ Kill all, and God will And 
out his own." SJ ontfort lost bis life at the eiege 
of Toulouse, in 1218, and Raymond, Us adver¬ 
sary, died in 1222. The war was prosecuted by 
- their successors, until Raymond VII., pressed on 
all sides,*was obliged to make peace in 1229, 
giving up tweethirds of his estates to the king, 
promising submission to tho pop9, and paying a 
large sum to the Church. He died soon after, 
ana in him the house of the counts of Toaloase 
became extinct, and its territoriea reverted to 
tho Frenoh crown. When peace wae obtained, 
the Inquisition was established at Toulouse, ana 
those who escaped from the sword died by the 
bonds of the Inquisition, until the Albtgenaee 
were totally exterminated, — Ref. Btsmondt s 
Hitt, det Fran fail/ Nesnder’s Cbnreh Mirtcry. 
Aminos. (Set vol. I. of this work.) 
Ai-Bobak, al bo-rale' (Arab., shining white¬ 
ness), the name given, in Mahometan tradition, 
to an imaginary animal, whioh was said to have 
earned Mahomet upon hie journey from Jeru¬ 
salem to the heavens. 

AiBVU,4f'-b*ei (Lai.ett**, white), among the 
Romans, wae awhile board or rcgiiter, on which 
the name* of persons or public transaction* were in¬ 
scribed. The term ia now ueually applied to a book 
for receiving autograph* or other manuscript contri¬ 
bution* of Inends or celebrated individual. 

Aisncaxv dt-W-mm (Lat. albut. white), in Chem* * 
whitish vacant matter ■ lightly salt to the tartc, sad 
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an important element in vegetable and animal organic cooling wine*. TUe ia effected by means of its extreme 
substances. It is distinguished by its peculiar property porosity, the wine passing through the pores, when 
of becoming coagulated or insoluble at ahigh tempera' a copious evaporation takes place from the small por- 
ture. White of egg and serum of blood consist almost tion of water which penetrates to the outside. It ie 
entirely of albumen. The hair and nails contain large made of clay, Consisting of sixty parts of calcareous 
quantities of it in its coagulated slate. Furs albumen earth, raixod with alumina, and a little peroxide of 
is insolublo in water. White of egg aud scram con- ifon, and thirty-six of silidons earth, mixed with a 
tain a certain amount of free alkali, in which it is dis- little Altunina; to which a quantity of salt is added in 
solved; hence its precipitation when acids are added, the mixing. The vessels are only half, or at least not 
It is also precipitated when salts of mercury, copper, wholly baked. 

silver, lead, &c., are added to its solution, forming with Alcavala, al-bi-va'-la, in Com., a custom-house 
them definite insoluble compounds. This property duty paid in Spaiu, on imported goods, at the Rite of 
renders it valuable as an antidote to metallic poisons. C per cent, upon the value of the commodity. 

Tannin, gnllic acid, and extractive matter behave with Alckuo, or KnrorisnEi, nl-te'-da, a family of 
it in a similar manner; for which reason it is used much birds belonging to the flssirostral tribe of the ord. 
in the arts as a clarifying agent. It is greatly used in 1‘atteret. Chirac. Bill long,thick, pointed, and quad- 
photography, for giving depth and intensity to photo- rangular; tongue short, and slightly arrow-shaped 
graphic prints. Its chemistry is very complex, and at the point; nostrils at the aide of the base of 
requires investigation. Its composition is giveu below, the bill; legs short; three toes, the outer joined to 
the presence of sulphur being rendered familiar to all (ho middle one ns far 08 the second joint: wings with 
by the effeots of cooked eggs upon silver spoons. the first and second quills nearly eqnnl. Only one 

Carbon.63’5 apecics of kingfisher is indigenous to Britain, though 

Hydrogen ... 7'0 there are sixty other species described by naturalists. 

Nitrogen . . la‘5 This bird was known to the ancieuts liy the namo of 

Oxygen .... I42'0 Halcyon. They supposed that its nest was built upon 

Phosphorus .... 0-4r the surface of tho sea, and that during incubation it 

Sulphur . . . . .1-0 had the power of calming the troubled deep; the days 

* - ou which they wore presumed to exercise this powe - 

lOO'O were oalled halcyon days. The Oatiaos and Tartar 

At.UUMES, iu Dot., a term used to denote the eel- preserve th- .in of tho alcrdo about their persons in 
lular structure which surrounds the embryo of a a purse, as o.iarm against eicry evil. The feathers 
seed. It is not present in every ease; for sometimes they use a- love-amulets, icnl iliey believe that a 
the embryo alone forms the nucleus of the seed, us in woiuun touched by a feather which has flouted on 
the pea, tho bean, and tbo wallflower. When it is the water, will fail in love with tho man who uses it. 
)>{psent, tho amount of space it occupies is in inverse The most remarkable among tho specific arc :—1. 
proportion to that occupied by the embryo; in othor Alredo yalbula, or green jacamar, about the size of a 
words, the larger the embryo tlio smaller the albumen, lark; bill square and black, and sharp at the point; 
A seed entirely devoid of this structure is said plumage a bright green, glossed with Topper ami 

to be txalbumimiu, and one which includes it, Mu- gold. This species is found m Guiana mid Brazil, and 

vsinon*. The cells of the albumen contain nutriment faeds on insects.—2. Alcedo ipsida, or common krag- 
lor tho germinating embryo in tho form of starch, of fisher, about the sizo of a sn allow; bill long, and tbi 
oil, orot coUnloae. Sometimes the ceils are thickened shape inelegant; top of tho head and the coverts of 
by secondary deposits, and the whole structure bo- the wings of a dark green, spotted with light blue; 
romeii horny; thus, vegetable ivory is nothing more back and tali of a bright azure; the under sido of the 
than the albumen of the seed of a species of palm. The body orange. It feeds on flail.—3. Aletdopneadimi, or 
stone of tbo dale and the nut ot the arcca palm are paradise jacamar, of the same size as the preceding; 
further examples of hardened albumen. In tho seed throat, front of the neck, and under wing-ooverts, 
of the coflee plant, the albumen is the horny port ion white, the rest of the body a dull green, slightly 

which is ia familiar to us as the "coffee iierry." shaded with black, violet, and copper. It is a nutue 

When a seed coutaius no albumen, the cotyledons sup- of Surinam.—1. Alredo rudit, or Egyptian kiugtlsber, 
ply the nutriment required by the growing portions of about the size of the Koystou crow; bill black ; bead, 
the embryo. Some botanists use tho term peri*perm shoulders, and hack, brown; throat aud belly dusky 
for this structure, as the word albumen has a totally white; tail ash-coloured; the legs of a pale green, 
different signification in chemistry. and the claws black. It is a native of Egypt, and feeds 

Albuknuh, lU-bur’-num (Lnt.l, inBot., the sap-wood, on frogs, insects, aud small fish.—6. Alredo cayenrntts, 
the white aud comparatively soil part of an exogenous about Are size of a starling; back of a blue colour, 
stem, between the inner nark and tho duramen, or the under parts white, and the legs red. It is a native 
heart-wood. Tho difference between these two kinds of Cayenne and Quiana.—0. Alredo torquata, or ciuere- 
of wood ie often very striking. Thus, in the ebony- ous kingfisher, about the size of a magpie; colours, a 
tree the duramen is black and tho alburnum pale. All bluish nsh, chestnut, white, black, and yellow. It is a 
tbe vital functions are performed by the sap-wood, as is native of the West Indies, 
proved by tbe vigorous growth of many a hollow tree. Alchs, id'-see s, the Elk- (See Dr.F.n.) 

Ate a, or Aux. (See Auk.) Alcbemilla, lU-ke-mU'-la, in Dot., the Lady's- 

Alcaio, hl-kai'-ik, a name given to a kind of verse, mantle, a gen. of plants in the nat. ord .Jtoiaceai, sub- 
said to have been iuveuted br the Greek poet Alctrus. ord. Sunyuiiorbea. Three British species are kuown,— 
It is formed of four feet, with a emsura in the middle. A. alpiua, A. tulyari*, and A. areensie ,—the mountain. 
The first foot is a spondee, rarely an iambus; the common, and field lady's-mautlcs. They have small 
second au iambus; then the cmaura, followed by two preen flower* arranged in bunches. The latter species 
dactyls; as— is thought to be diuretic. 

Dulce M | dtScGlrnm fat I prfi pttrilfi miirl. Alcjizmt, dl’-kim-e (Arab, a/, the, Or. chcmeia. 

It is sweet and glorious to die for ene'e country. chemistry).—The term alchemist is generally applied, 

Alcaic*, or Alcatoh, al-laid', a Spanish word, in an opprobrious sense, to tbe ancient chemists, 
derived from the Arabic kada, tv head or govern, ana who are vulgarly supposed to have been mcro 
used by the Moors, Spaniards, and Portuguese for a visionaries, searching oidy after chimeras. Although 
governor, usually of a fortress or castle. many of the alchemists were impostors, working upon 

Alcai.di:, ai-kal'-dai, i«, in Spain, the title o.’ a judge the minds of the unenlightened for their own ends, 
appointed by the government, or elected by the towns, still there were many more really great men amongst 
to administer justice within a certain district. them, who, by their genius and labours, have laid the 

Ai.oUHCABa, Knights or, al-kau-ta'-ra, an order foundations of modern chemistry ; men who made dis¬ 
ol Spain, uniting iu themselves both religious aud ooreries amidst inconceivable difficulties, that we now- 
military duties. They took their denomination from adays have no notion of. Such men as Paracelsus, 
tho town of the same name, on (he Tagus, and Baymond Lully, Glauber, Prior Bacon, Van Helraont, 
had their rise about the beginning oi the 13th century. Albertus Menus, Basil Valentine, and a host o* others, 
Alcabbazas, al-kar-ra'-ca*, a name given to aspeeies have left behind them enduring monuments of their 
of coarse pottery, manufactured in Spain, and used for greatuess, in the form of mediemes and preparations, 
St 44 ' 
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indnpenenble to the chemist and pharma nit, even 
m these enlightened days. Tha grart end of ail their 
researches was the discovery of the philosopher's stone, 
which eras to hare the power of transmuting all metals 
into gold. Their ideas in this matter were perfectly 
reasonable and logical. They found, that by burning 
androelting, nt a great heat,« dull, hoary, earthy body, 
they obtained a brilliant metal; and farther, that by 
Uniting in the same way lead ore, a semi-metal, they 


Aldehyde 

wine and epirita depend* mainly on the amount of 

_V it___A.* t*. 2 __A___ 



water, thii is comparatively easy, the speoiflo gravity 
boing.in direct proportion to the amount of alcohol in 
the mixture, A specific-gravity bottle, or a> hydro, 
meter, is used in this instance; but in the ease oi wine, 
which contains saccharine and other substances besides 
tbe alcohol, which materially influence its density, 
recourse is obliged to be had cither to distillation or 
to one of the following methods;—1. By determining 
the boiling-point of the liquid; 2. the amount of dilata¬ 
tion it undergoes when its temperature is raised (bom 
60° to 212°; orS. by evaporating half the liquid in the 
open air, and restoriug it to its original bulk by adding 
water, the difference of specific gravity, taken beCoro 
and after tbe evaporation, will indicate tho amount of 
Kane oi these processes are absolutely cor. 
... », therefore, perfect accuracy is required, 
regular chemical analyses must be performed. Tho 
following tables giro tho amount of alcohol in various 
liquids :— 

Spirilt. Sherry (Amor t il'gdn) 20'03 

Hollands. 67-80 L . m’.Iv 

Irish ditto* .. .. 63 00 fc , P aRn< ' .. t i 

. C3><w o^—Tzz U-S 

_ Elder .. 8*71) 


to tho discovery of tho scent which was to work this 

a . at- 1 ___ x* 11_!___ a. At a _..x* 


muss. . a rj 

Brandy. 63-30 Cider .. 0-21 to 8-87 

Kiiisin . 25-12 Ala (Burton). 8-83 

Marsala .. 26-00 „ (Edinburgh) ... fl-go 

Sherry (Brown) ... 23-01 Stout. 0-HD 

Port . 22-30 Porter . 4*20 


metals would play tho same part with the hntnnn 
subject, and purify it so effectually as to prolong life 
indefinitely; hcuco the search after the elixir of lilo. 
Tbe idea of tho universal solvent is not so absurd n's 
it is made to appear. Their notion in this was to 
obtain a aolvcut tor all mtlalt, and not for all sub¬ 
stances, ns is generally nuppoaed. 

Alcohol, iil'-koJwl (Arab, al, the, lcoohl, any 
volatile substance).—It a solution of sugar be ex¬ 
posed to tbe air lor any lcuglh of lime, no change 
will take place; but if vegetable or auimal organic 
matter be present, fermentation commences, and a 
fresh principle is formed, which may be separated by 
distillation. Tbe first distillate is comparatively weak: 
.but by the use of caustic potash, which has a powerful 
affinity for water, absolute alcohol is obtained. Pure 
alcohol is colourless and limpid, pungent t o the taste 
and smell. Its specific gravity at 80° is -703q^fft boils 
at 173°, mid bos been rendered gelatinous by cold, but 
has never been frosen. It is very inflammable, and 
burns without smoke. It mixes with water in all pro. 
portions, and has a great attraction for it. Its solvent 
powers are great, especially with rospect to reams and 
resinous gams. The strength of aloohol is in exact 
proportion to its density, which is estimated by means 
of an hydrometer. Excise prooi spirit has a specific 
gravity of -818, and contains 48{ per cent, of absolute 
. alcohol. Wine, beer, and spirits owe their intoxicating 
properties to alcohol. The chemical composition of 
alcohol is C.H.O,, and it is regarded by chemists 
as a hydrated oxide of the orgamo baas ethyl; 
C,H,0+HO. In like manner, methylio alcohol is hy. 
drated oxide of methyl, C t H.O+HO, atnylio alcohol, 


Marsuln . 26-03 „ (Edinburgh) ... 0-23 

Sherry (Brown) ... 23-81 Stout. 0-80 

Tort . 22-3i! Verier . 4 So 

Madeira i. 22*27 Small Beer. 1-28 

Propot Horn of Alcohol, in hlix!Kite cf t(j/*rent 
Specific Oravitiee. 


103 porta 

Spec. Grav. 

Ale. 

Water. 

at C0° 

100 

0 

0-700 

73 

23 

0-860 

60 

60 

0817 

48 

61 

0-820* 

- 23 

76 

0 807 

0 

100 

1-000 


* Proof spirit.—Spirit st ronger or weaker is said 
to be above or below proof. 

Alcojuw, or Kobaw. (Set vol. I. of this work.) 

ALcOBBoqvB Babb, al'-kor-noke, several kinds of 
astringent bark imported into this country .or the nto 
of tho turn er are thus named. The American nlror- 
noque bavit is tho produco of a species of Jhttiickia 
and o. the species of Myrtonmat the European is 
ohtainod (tom the younger branches of the cork-oak. 
Querent Saber. 

Alcovb, ul’-lme (Arab, etcaut, a sleeping-chamber), 
iu Arch., aterm appliodto a recess in a chamber where 
a bed i* or can be placed. In conntries where beds 
are uot commonly made in such recesses, it may be 
used to describe any recess in anv sort oi apartment. 

Alctonidju, <W-m*o n'-i-de, a gen. of animsls be¬ 
longing to the fresh-water polysoa, or aaoidian 
zoophytes. (See Abthozoa, Co sals, Fwms, 

gPOHGES.) 


J5TMBB.J The alcohols are very numerous, their 
number being increased daily. Alcohol of different 
strengths is much used in the arts, as a solvent for 
varnishes, resins, and essential oils; as a fuel in 
spirit-lamps, as an antiseptic, and as a stimulant in 
medicine. 

Alcoholoottib. (See Alcoholombtbt.) 

AlcoholommA, or Alcoobrbt, &L1coo’-mt-trr, 
(Arab, alcohol, and Gr. metro», a measure), is the art 
of determining the proportion of aloohol contained in 
any Squid, As the commercial and excisable value of 
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situate iu the sontbem eye of the ocmtteUntion Team*. 

Aldbbtdb, HP*4e-hide .—When eloobol is submit¬ 
ted to any process by which hydrogen ie extracted 
from it (deoxidation, for instance) , St becomes an alde¬ 
hyde, every alcohol haring its corresponding aldehyde. 
Ethylio, or vinous aldehyde, is limpid sndoolowrless, 
with a peculiar and characteristic odour. It* density 
is -700; it boils at 72°, and is neutral to test-peper. 
On exposure to the air, it atearba oxygen, and weoivw 
into scatio-arid. These reactions are M follow* t-— 
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Alder 

c,H,o, - H t » O.H.O, 

(Alcohol) (Aldohyde) 

c,h,o,+ o,*q.ir 4 o t 

(Aldehyde) (Hydrated acetic aoid) 

Aims. (See Aim) 

Aldskkah, al'-der-nan, a term derived from the 
comparative degree of the Ang.-Bax. word eald, old, 
and nan. Earle, governors of province*, and Other 

E ersoni of distinction, were gonerally termed aldermen 
y the Anglo-Saxons. The title l* now applied to 
ocrtain magistrate* or officers in municipal corpo¬ 
rations. By B A 0 Will. IV. e. 70, thoreaident barges* ea 
elect councillors, who, from their own number, choose 
n ocrtain number of aldermen, who hold office for six 
yean, one half going out every three years. One 
fourth of the municipal council consists of aldermen, 
and three fourths of councillors. In the corporation 
Of London, which was not affected by the above act, 
there are twenty-six aldermen, including the lord- 
mayor, twenty-live of whom are elected for life by 
■noli freemen as are householders in the twenty-five 
wards. The twenty-sixth alderman, who belongs to 
the dependency of Southwark, is appointed by the 
other aldermen, whogeuerally, when a vacancy occurs, 
select the senior from among themselves, and a new 
Alderman is elected for tbn ward for which be sat. 

Aims* Bunions, at 1 -dine, in Bibliography, a 
term apptied to those editions of colekrated authors 
which came from the press of the family of Aldus 
Msnntiu*. In 14D0, the first of that name established 
his printing-press at Venioe, and posterity is indebted 
to him for many of the first editions of Greek authors, 
and other valuable works. In his edition of Virgil, 
of 1601, the italic characters used in Homan printing 
first appear; and from that dalo, a number of classi¬ 
cal worn, in both the Greek and Latin tongues, wero 
produced from his press in a duodecimo form. Theso 
are what is generally understood as tho Aldine Editions. 
In 1507, after producing 009 editions, the family press 
was said to have been broken up; but several Venetian 
publications, bearing the imprint of the Aldine family, 
an anchor and a dolphin engraved on the last page, and 
which appeared early in the 17th century^ would seem 
to oontraaiat the report. Fur a short time a branch 
of tho Aldiue Press was established in Borne. (See 
Mawoticb, Aldus, voi. I. of this work.) 

Als, ail (Sax. eala, sale, or aloth), tho name for¬ 
merly given to unhopped malt-liqnor, but now applied 
to every ■tone and comparatively light-coloured beer. 
The hop was brought into this country from the Ne¬ 
therlands, in the reign of llenry VIII., and the word 
beer, from the German bier, was then employed to 
distinguish the hopped liquor from tho more ancient 
beverage. The connection between bop9 and tho word 
beer is indicated by the old couplet:— 

"Hops, reformation, bays, and beer, 

Cumo into England nil in ono year." 

Again, Parkinson, in 1040, writes.—"The ale which 
our forefathers were accustomed only to drink, being 
a kind of thicker drink than beer, is now almost quite 
left off to be mode, the nse of hop'' to be -rat therein 
attariug the quality thereof, to be much more healthful 
or rather physical, to \ireserve the body from the re* 

5 lotion ot proa* humours which the ale engendereth." 
,le made from malt alone wm a favourite beverage of 
tbe ancient Germans even in the time of Tacitus. It 
was, moreover, highly esteemed by the Banos and 
Anglo-Saxons, being even thought worthy of slaking 
the thirst of the mighty heroes in the Hall of Odin. 
Itis expressly named osoneof the liquors provided for 
a banquet given by Edward tbe Confeasor. Isidores and 
Orosius state that the ancient Britons and other Celtic 
nations drank ale, which they made by a process very 
similar to our mc Wn brewing. They inform us that the 
groin was first steeped in water and mode to germinate; 
it was then dried and ground; after which it was in- 
fused in a certain quantity of water, and the whole 
fermented. Ale was formerly regarded in England as 
an absolute neceeiiuy of life, and various ordinances or 
assises have been passed for regulating its price and 
finality. Thus,in 1361, during the reign of Henry III., 
an assise of breed end' ole was struck, which settled 
the price of the letter article as follows:—"A brewer 
may soil two fissions of ole for a penny in cities, and 
three or four gallons for the same price in the country/ 


Alehouse* 

The penny of that time wee worth about threepence of 
of our currency. Some centuries aince, ate took the 
place of our tea or coffee at breakfast. The earl of 
Northumberland, in the reign of Henry VIII., lived 
in the following manner:—“On flesh-days through oat 
the year, breakfast for my lord and lady was a loaf of 
bread, two man chats, a quart of beer, a quart of wine, 
half a chine of mutton, or a chine of beef, boiled," 
The same allowance of beer was ineladed in the bill of 
fare for meagre days, when salt fish and buttered eggs 
were substituted for beef or mutton. Ale, as now dis¬ 
tinguished from porter and small beer, is prepared 
from pale malt, and, exoept in the case oMuitter ale, a 
comparatively small proportion of hops. Strong ale is 
mode from tho best malt and the finest kinds of hops, 
such as tbe geldings and white-bine* of Kent and 
Surrey, or the mila-fiavoured flowers of Worcester¬ 
shire. The fermentation is allowed to proceed slowly 
until the yeast is ex bans tod, and perfectly separated. 
The 8cotch ales are remarkable for the very small 
quantity of Liras which they contain. Burton ale is a 
very strong and wine-like product, which is highly es¬ 
teemed. Tbe bitter ales of But and Alisopp only differ 
from this chiefly in having a larger quantity of hops, 
whioh imparts a pleasant Ditter, and renders them less 
prone to turn in hot climates. Strong ales contain 
from 6) to 10 per oent., by weight, of atoohoL— Kef. 
Johnston's Chemistry of Common lift. (See Bxxwinu, 
Hors, Malt. 

Aix-Com . lean'-net, alc-kenuer, or one who kens or 
knows what f j.ninleis. The office is of grealnntiquity. 
Ale-conners ,i,id ale-tasters wore chosen every year in 
the court-leet of each manor. Similar officers wero 
appointed in towns and boroughs. In the city of Lon¬ 
don there are four ale-oonaers, who are appointed by 
the liverymen in common-bail on Midsummer-day. 

Aixctkvomaivcx, i-lck'-tri-o-m&n'-ee (Gr. alektryon, 
aoook,n<udeia,divinntion), among the anoients, a mode 
of divination by means of cocks. It was performed by 
writing the twenty-four letters of the alphabet in tho 
dust, upon each of whioh a grain of corn was laid. A 
cock was then let loose among the letters, and those 
out of which the bird picked the corn being joined 
together, were supposed to disclose what was required 
to be known. In this manner Jatnblichus, the matter 
of Prodns, is said to have divined that a person named 
Thoodosius, Thcodotus, or Theodores, would sueoeed 
the emperor Valene, who, upon hearing of the matter, 
put to death several persons whose names began with 
those letters, and obliged Jamblichus to seek a volun¬ 
tary death by poison, in order to escape his resentment. 

Alia, a-lef (Aug.-Bax.), in Mar., the term need 
when the wind, blowing across tbe line of a ship‘s 
course, mokes the sails and masts incline to what is 
then c^ed the lee-side, or to leeward. Jt also means 
the sill^ion of the helm when pushed dose down to 
the lee-side of tbe ship, in order to put the ship abant, 
or to lgy her head to windward. 

Ananovaas, aiV-hetu-e, s (Sax. sola or tede, ale, and 
hut, house), houses in which ale and beer are sold. 
As early as foveas 1400 the inconveniences arising 
from the assemblage of numbers of riotous per¬ 
sons, and of the excessive drinking in alehouses, be¬ 
came so great as to make them the subject of legis¬ 
lation. in the second year of the reign of Henry VII. 
an act was pasted against«vaeabonnds and beggers ’’ 
empowering two justices of the peace “ to reject asd 
pat sway coraen ale-sdling in tonnes and places where 
they shell eouvehyent (convene), and to take Burette 
of the keepers of alehouses of their gode behaving by 
the disoreoion of the seid justices, ana in the same to 
lie erred and sggreed at the tyma of their sessions." 
The 6 A 8 of Edw. VL o. 36, gave to magistrates tho 
power of forbidding the selling of beer and ale stench 
alehouses, and it was enacted "none should be suf¬ 
fered to keep alehouses unless publicly allowed at the 
sessions, or by two justices." This statute, whioh was 
tbe first set of the legislature that placed alehouses 
under the control of local magistrates, formed tho 
oommenoement of the system of licenses. An act 
was passed in IBM, 3 Jao. I. c. 9, to restrain the 
"inordinate haunting and tippling in inns, alehouses, 
and other victnaQing-housea. Other statutes were 
enacted in the reign of James, one of whioh imposed 
a penalty on each person convicted oi tippling in 
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Alombio Alexandriae Verse 

an alehouse, of 9». id. far each offence, sad, in default Alexandrian library is said to hare comprised 700,000 
of payment, punishment in the stocks to four hours, volumes. At first, the books were contained in tho 
Other alterations were made in the 7 Jae. I. e. 10, museum in the Bruoheion quarter of the city: but, 
the 21 Jus. I, c. 7, the 1 Oar. I. e. 4, the 3 Car. I. o. 3; when they amounted to 400,000 volumes, a new library 
and, in 1664, during the CommonweeJth, it waa or- was formed, within the Berapeum, or temple <3 
dered, at the London sessions, that no new licenses Serspis, where, at length, 300,000 were collected, 
should be granted for two years. After the Bestora- During the plunder of the oily, after its capture by 
tion, in 1682, it wae ordered that no license should Julius Caesar, the oldlibrary wee aeeidentaUyoeatroye'd 
in future be granted to alehouse-keepers who frequented by lire. That in the Berapewm, however, still re- 
conventicles. In Locke's second Letter on Toleration inained, and was subsequently largely augmented, 
he alludes to their having been driven to tuke the particularly by the Pergamean collection, amounting 
sacrament for the sake of obtaining lieenaea to sell ale. to 200,000 volumes, presented by Mark Antony to 
In 1729 the sale of spirituous liquors hud become so Oleopatra, till it at length surpassed the former in the 
common that an act was passed, 2 Geo. II. c. 26, number and value of its oontents. When the tomplo 
enacting that no license should in future be granted but of Serapiswas destroyed, in a.b. 390, by Theophtlua, 
at a general meeting of tho magistrates acting in tho •patriarch of Alexandria, under Theodosius the Great, 
division in which the applicant dwells. This provision a great part of the library was destroyed or lost; but 
was evaded by men hawking spirits about tho streets in it was not till the taking of Alexandria by the Ssra- 
wheelbarrows, and exposing them for sale on bulks, cone, in 642, that it was utterly destroyed. It is said 
sheds, and stalls; and in 1763 a statute was passed, by that when Amrou, the victorious general, applied to 
the provisions of which, with some trilling amendments, the caliph Omar for instructions regarding tho library, 
the teasing of alehouses continued to be regelated for he was answered,—“ If these writings of the Greeks 
tho remainder of that century . By a statute passed in agree with the Koran, or Book of Chid, they are 
1808,48 Geo. III. c. 143, a difference waa introduced useless, and need not be preserved; if they disagree, 
into the mode of licensing, for purposes connected with they are pernicious, and ought to be destroyed." Ac- 
the collection of the revenue. _ In 1828 a general act was 'cordingly.it is said, the works were employ od to heat 
passed (9 Geo. IV. c. 61), which repealed all former ata- the 4,000 baths of the eity; and such wus their number, 
tutor ou this snbject. Since then various regulations that they lusted for six months, 
have been made, of which the following are the most Ai>exa2tduui( Mxifcscuirr, Codex 'Alexandriatie, 
recent and important. By the8 be 4 Vict.c. 61, alicense the name of a Greek manuscript of the Old and New 
can only be granted to the real occupier of the house Testaments, now in the British Museum. It was sent 
in which the beer or cider is to be retailed, and every as a present to Charles 1., from Cyrillus Luoaris, pu 
person applying for a license must produce a certificate triaruh of Constantinople, bj Sir Thomas Howe, am- 
from the overseer of his being the real occupier of the bassodor from England to tb Porte. It is contained 
house. Licensed victuallers and keepers of beershope in lour volumes quarto, of which tho New Testament 
who sell alo to be drtiuk on the premises, are liable to occupies the last, and is written on vellum, in double 
Lave soldiers billeted upon them. The 11 & 12 Viet, columns. The New Testament is, however, less perfect 
o. 19, and the 18 & 19 Viet. c. 118, regulate the sale of tiiau the Old. It contains all the canonical and most 
beer and other liquors on 8unday, Christmas-day, aud of the apocryphal books, with several others. Critics 
Good Friday. are much divided ns to the date of this work; but it 

AlUitBlo, a-lem'.bik (Arab., al, the, nmleef/, cor- seems most probable that it was written about the Cth 
rnptcd from tbe Greek word amlnx —a oup or vase), a century. A igo-simile of the New Testament was 
vessel formerly employed for distilling, that is to say, published by Dr. Woide, in 17811, and more recently one 
lor separating volatile liquids from substances less of the Old Testament has been published by the Bev. 
volatile. (Are Distiu-atjok.) Tho alembic is oue of II. Baber. 

themost ancient instruments of chemical research, and ALJtJ.Aiu>BiAt» School.—'W hen ancient Greece lost 
may bo regarded aa the typo of all distillatory appa- her glory and independence, literature and soienco 
ratus. In its origiunl lorm, it is seldom used in the found a refuge in Alexandria, under tbe munificent 
modern laboratory; but it mnst be confessed that it patronage of tbe Piolemice. Ptolemyvftoter, or his 
was admirably adapted to the processes in vogue successor Ptolemy Philndelphus, established at Alex- 
among tho alchemists, by whom it was cbieily used, andriu a lluteum, whither learned men were innled 
It consisted of two portions, capable of being sepa- from all parts, and muintsined at the public expense, 
rated; the lower—known as the body, cucurbit, bolt- with every facility for cultivating tho various brunches 
Lend, belly, or chamber,—was a gourd-shaped vessel of literature and science. At first it was principally 
(whence the name "cucurbit," Lilt, cuctirbita, gourd), distinguished as a school of grammar and criticism, 
well fitted for being cleansed, or to liadff mnteriuis producing oorreot editions of the ancients, and writing 
introduced. Tho head, or capital, was also singularly learned commentaries upon them. In poetry, the 
perfect in shape for the intended uses; it had a kind of writers of this school are distinguished to correctness, 
channel all round to convey the liquid condensed in it punty, and elegance of stylo; but the more important 
to the beak, which was connected with the receiver, part, the hpint and genius which characterized the 
Several modifications of tbe ulcmbm are used in the earlier poetry of the Greeks, is almost entirely want- 
chemical arts. w mg. In philosophy, the Alexandrian school was a 

Aiemdboth, Sal, o-lem’-brarth, a famous prepare- species of eclecticism, being an attempt to blend tbe 
tion of the alchemists, now known to be a double systems of the East and West,—to unite tbe religious 
chloride of mercury and ammonium, having the com- opinions of the East with the Greek dialectics. (Bee 
position expressed by theformuloHgCl+NH 4 Cl+HO. Neoplatokjsts.) In the mathematical and physical 
Albubitks, ai~n'+i-(eet, in Bot., a genus of dicoty- sciences this school became veiy distinguished, having 
ledonous plants, belonging to the order Suphorbiacet s, such men ss Euclid, Apollonius. Eratosthenes, ana 
The most interesting species is A. triloba, the candle- Ptolemssus, the geographer. Alexandria continued 
nut tree, the seeds or which contain the oil called to bo distinguished as a seat of learning until its osp- 
kitkiu, or hekvne, which is used in some parts of the tore by the Saracens. 

world for illuminating purposes, and which has been Auxinun Vaasa, a speoiss of verse, so called 
recommended as a substitute for castor-oil in medi- from its being first used in an old French poem on 
ci,ie. Alexander the Great, belonging to about the 12th 

Alxxahiiwbs, H-ex~an'-dere, e name given to an esen- century I Bonsar^, however, was tho first to render it 
lent umbelliferous plant, Bmyrniian oliuatrum, which popular, and it is now the regular heroic verse of tho 
was formerly cultivated like celery. French. It consists of twelve syllables, broken into 

AtxxANnatAw LrsBAXT.— This was, probably, the two regular hemistioha. i.e. every sixth syfiahle tot- 
largest library that had existed before the invention of minuting a word. In Bngiiah, the Alexandrine verse 
printing. It was founded at Alexandria, about 284 is rarely used throughout a whole poem, and the rule 
n.c., by Ptolemy Boter, at the auggeatiou of Demo- of dividing into tomiaticha ia occasionally violated. 
Was Fbalerius, who bad seen the sublie libraries at The second of the following lines ti an Al ct a nd s ln e;— 
Athens. Agents were employed in different parts of “ A needless Alexandrine cads the song, ' 

Asia and Greece to mk out and purchase the rarest Which, like a wounded snake, driig* lie flow 
and most valuable works; so that, at length, the length along." 
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Alga 

Ain jr, ill’ -jet (Lat., seaweeds), in Bot., this peat 
clnaa of ThallogCDS (»e« thia word) comprehends the 
sea-weeds and the multifarious green vegetable forma 
of simple cellular atrnetnre met with in fresh water 
and in permanently damp situations. The humblest 
members of the vegetable kingdom belong to this class. 
Alga) are down less, and consequently ti-sihsm. They 
nre propagated in various ways by reproductive parti¬ 
cle*, called spores or aporules. The class comprehends 
a vast variety of plants, exhibiting a wonderful multi¬ 
plicity of forms, colours, sizes, and degrees of com- 

K levity in structure. These plants have, however, 
sen arranged into three groups or orders, which have 
certain striking distinctive characters. These three 
orders are named Wiodosporetr, or Florideie ; Mela- 
npsporree, or i'ncohleit j Chlorotporcco, or Coufercoidem. 
Khodotpnrca, or r«d-spored alga', grow in suit water, 
and aro generally rose-red or purple, rarely brown-red 
or greenish-red. IfrUtnotporetr, or dark-spored algic, 
are marine plants of an olive-green or brown colour. 
Chloronjmiro, nr green-spored algo', aro generally 
green, rarely red or livid purple, fouud sometimes in 
sea-water, hut inoro frequently in fresh-water ponds, 
streams, and ditches, and on damp surfaces. Professor 
Bentley roughly estimates the number of species of 
ulgss ut 2.5(H). Many ure used for food in' different 
parts of the world, their nutritious properties being 
duo to the prc«enoe of starch, muunite, mucilage, 
albumen, and gelose. Tho nslies of several kinds oi 
sen-weeds form ke’p, formerly extensively used for the 
preparation of carbonate of soda. Iodine is obtained 
from sea-weeds. None of tho plants in this great class 
are kuowu to bn poisonous. 

Alcuuoua, or ALfUHonti,T,A, tV-ya-ro-bil’-la, the 
legumes of a species of mimosa used iu tho process 
oftanning. (Sw Pitosopis.) 

Ar.asRorn, l’ownsn or, hl’-i/a-rolh, a mixture of the 
terobloride and (eroxide of antimony, invented by 
Viator Algarotti, a Venetian chemist, formerly much 
used in medieino. 

Aioeuha, id'-jt-bra (Arab, nbdjnher, i.e. science of 
restitutions), the science of numbers considered gene¬ 
rally. Arithmetic treat* of the facti connected with 
figures, algebra of the laws that govern them; for 
instance, that 5 multiplied by 4 gives the Bame pro¬ 
duct as 1 multiplied by C, is but an arithmetical fact; 
bul to establish as a general principle that the product 
o'f any two numbers whatever is the same, no matter 
in wlint order they be multiplied, is an algebraical 
proposition. Tn algebra, numbers are represented by 
letters. .It is a method of performing calculations ol 
nil sorts of quantities by means of general signs or 
characters. 

Known quantities are generally represented by the 
first letters of the alphabet, as, 1 «,* b, c, Ac. Unknown, 
by tho last.; as, .r, y, z. 

The sign t (plus or more) is the mark of addition. 
Thus, a + b menus thut the quantities represented by 
a and h nre to be added together. AVliou no sign is 
prefixed, + is understood. 

The sign - (minus or less) denotes subtraction; as, 
a — 6, that is, the number represented by b is to be 
subtracted from that represented by a. 

Quantities with the sign + prelived aro called posi¬ 
tive or uiHrmativo; and those with the sign — negative 
quantities. 

The sign x (or multiplied Ip) denotes multiplication; 
ns, 5x4 moans that 5 is to be multiplied by 1. 

+ is the mark of division; thus, a + 6 means that a 
is divided by b. 

A number prefixed to a letter is called a numeral 
coefficient. When uo number is expressed, 1 is undor- 
gjtouh 'i.e., 1 is the numeral co-efflcicet of such letter, 
r* Jr fgtnple quantity consists of one part or terra, os 
f 9, — (Ac; a compound quantity of more than one, 
commoted by the signs + or -; Is, a + b, a - b + c, 
ore compound quantities. If there are two terms, it 
Is called a binominal, it three, a MHominat, Ac. 

Like quantities consist of the same letters repeated; 
thus + O#,— Sab, ore like quantities; but + «6, and 
+ a*4 are aoliic quantities. 

The pbwerS of algebraic quantities are expressed by 
placing a sm all figure (equivalent to tho number of 
factors, and caltedths index or exponent of tbe power) 
at the right-hand aide of the letter. Thus ax a, or the 
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square of a, is expressed by u*; 5x5x6,or the cube of 
6, is expressed by 5*; x xx xxxx , or the fourth power 
of x, is expressed by **; a + bxa + bxa+b, or tho 
cube of a + 5, is expressed by a + 6|*, and so on. 

The roots of quantities are expressed by tho sign */, 

with the proper index annexed: thus; * Ja, or V a ex¬ 
presses tbe square root of a; '*Jb, the cube root of 6; 
*V<» + a, expresses tho biqusdrate root of a + x. Ac. 

Tho sign = placed between two or more quantities, 
expresses the equality of suoh quantities; thus, a + 6 
= e + d, means that a + 6 is equal to c + rf; and ax 
+ by = ex + dy = 2* +fy, mean that tho quantities 
ax 4- by, ex +dy, and ex +/y, an all equal to eaoh 
other. 

In algebraical operations tbe word therefore, or eon re- 
gnantiy, often occurs. To express this word the symbol 
.'.is commonly used; thus, the sentence, "therefore, 
a + b is equal to e + d,“ is expressed by .'.0 + 6 = 0 
+ d, . 

The symbol 7 placed between two unequal quantities 
signifies that the first is greater than the last; thus, 
a 7 6, intimates that a is greater than 6 ; but when tho 
oharacter is inverted, it signifies that the first quantity 
is less than the second; thus, a L 6, intimates that a is 
less than 6. 

The operations of algebra are the snme ns those of 
arithmetic,—addition, subtraction,multiplication, divi¬ 
sion, extract^ if roots, Ac. In its nprlicatinn to tho 
resolution of 1 > I '18018, the problem uniat first be trans¬ 
lated out of . million into algebraic langtingo, by ex- 
pressing all the conditions and quantities, both known 
and unknown, by their proper characters, arranged 
in an equation (tee Equations), or several equations, 
if necessary, and treating the unknown quantity as 
if it were a known one: this forms the composition. 
Then the resolution, or analytic part, is tho dis¬ 
entangling the unknown quantity from the several 
others with which it is connected, so us to retain it ou 
one side of the equation, while all the known quantities 
are collected ou the other side. This process ib called 
analysis or resolution; and hence algebra is & species 
of analytic art. The mode of applying algebra to tho 
resolution of problems may be seen in the following 
example:—From the given sum ami difference of two 
numbers, to find the numbers themselves. Let x and 
y be the numbers, and a and 6 their sum luiddiffercaco 
respectively 

x + y = a and 
*~y = 6 

Adding tlic quantities on both sides of the symbols, 
we have— 

2x = a + 5 , 

_ a + b 

Again, subtracting the quantities on both tides of 
the symbol —, wo have— 



And henoe arises the general algebraical truth, that the 
greater and less of two numbers are respectively equal 
to half their sum and half their difference. For 
particular eases, wo have only to substitute the 
respective numbers instead of u and 6, in order to 
havo immediately the corresponding values of x and g. 
The origin of algebra cannot be determined with 
exactitude. In the middle of tbe 4th century, when' 
the mathematical sciences were deuliuing, Diophantua 
wrote » treatise ou arithmetic, in thirteen booka, of 
which Seven ouly remain toms. Hypatia, the daughter 
of Theon, who fell a victim to tbe fury of a moo, in 
the early part of the 6th century, wrote a commentary 
on the work of Piophantas; this, however, is also lost. 
In fte 10th century, the works of Diophantns were 
discovered in the Vatican library at Home. They were 
1 written in the Greek language, and were translated 
into Latin by Xvlander, in 1575. A more oomplete 
tranalation, or Bachet de Mezeriao, appeared in 1631. 
In 1871), the French mathematician Fermot published 
notes of his own on the writings of Piophaatus. The 
important invention of algebra, as will as numeral 
characters and decimal arithmetic, was first made 
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known in Euroj 
looted the works 


Europe by the Arabians, who had ool- thus i—" My window* admit the light and exclude tho 
works of the Greek mathematicians, and view of external objects, lest the oeauties of Nature 


Arabians award the invention oftdgebra to their famous aoattered, in colours of gold, pink, light bine, and 
mathematician Mahommed^Ben-Unia, or Hoses, who dusky purple. Although no longer inhabited, this 
was also called Mshommed of Bnalana, in the 9th cen- beautiful example of roeducral arohiteetura is pre- 
turr, a copy of whose treatise on the subject is pre- sorted as a work of art, and ii placed under the eharge 
served in the Bodleiau librarr at Oxford. The science of a governor and a number of invalid soldiers. Some 


d Mshommed of Buzlsna, in tne Bth cen- beautiful example or meducval architecture is pre. 
tury, a copy of whose treatise on the subject is pre- served as a work of art, and ii placed under the oharge 
served in the Bodleiau library at Oxford. The scienoo of a goveruor and a number of invalid soldiers. Some 
of algebra was originally introduced into Italy by of its beauties liave been reproduced in the " Alham- 

T __3 — _ Hla. wVn ha A siuin i Ina lion Pniist ** a\f thn Psoaiul Vulnna at tttr^nnhnm __ 


characters. He composed a treatise on Arithmetic tion of its ornamentation and architecture, 
in 1202, which ha afterwards revised in 1228, two cen- Alhambraic, 61-ham'-brai-ih, a term given to a par- 

turies Wore the invention of printing. The menu- tioular stylo of ornamental art, which is founded upon 
aoript was discovered in the middle of last century, the decoration of tho celebrated Moorish pulses of tbs 
in tne Magliabeeehisn library at Florence. The first AlhanSbra, at Granada (see Alhanbua). In this stylo 
book on algebra that ever waa printed was written by all imitations of men and animals arc omitted, while 
Lncaa PacioJut, or Lncaa de Borgo, a Minorite frier, the floral and vegetable forms employed bear only a 
It appeared in 1401 aod again in 1G2.'). It is called distant resemblance to nature. Uicli metallic elabora- 
•• B n mm» d P Arithmetic*, Geometria, Proportion!!, et tion and gorgeous colouring are tbe chief character- 
Proportionalita.” Not only are we indebted to Italy istice of the Alhambraio style; but, so exquisite was 
for the firstBuropean knowledge of algebra, but it wes the taste of the Moorish artists who Invented it, tout 
there that it received its earliest improvements at tho it was always harmonious. 

of Scipio Ferreus, Florido, Tartidca of Brescia, Alias (hat., otherwise), a word used to denote a 
Cardan, Leins Ferrari, and Bombeili. Stifelius and name or title that hue been assumed by, or accidentally 
Scbeubelins, two Germsn mathematicians, were con- given to, a person ! as, Thomas, alias Jones. An alias 
temporary with Cardan and Tartalea. Btifolius intro- may be assumed by any one, but does not absolve him 
duced the characters which denote addition and sub- from the responsibility of an sot committed under his 
traction, and the symbol for the square root. The assumed name. It is also a second writ issued from 
first treatise on algebra, in English, was from the the courts at Westminster, where the first baa been 
pen of Robert Records, a mathematician and phy- issued, and returned without effect, 
p i y iar of Cambridge. Vieta was the flr/t who intro- Alibi, iUf-i-H (Lat., elsewhere, in anotkor manner), 
duced general symbols, applicable to all problems of in Law, is a term used to express that defence in a 
the same kind, without tho labour of repeating the criminal prosecution, where the party accused, in order 
tame process of analysis for each; thus happily apply- to prove that he could not have committed tho crime 
ing algebra to geometry.—Ref. Bonnycaetle’s transit- charged upon him, offers evidence that Uo was m a 
tion of Boaaut's llutoirt dee Mathfmatiquee ; the different plaoo at the time or its commission. 

UMoriee of Montucla, Covsali, and Libri; and Alim, ai'-li-en (Lat. alicmt* another mans, ol 
Hutton's Mathematical Trade. another country), generally speaking, is ono bore in 

Atooumru, M'-qo-nthm, derived from the Arabic, a foreign country, out of the allegiance of the king 
the root being a word which means or refers to ealcu- or other executive of that in which ho is for the 
lation or reckoning. Among many authors, and time resident or staying. In order to ascertain the 
especially tho SpauisL. tho word is naturalised, ns nature of an alien, it will bo better to consider who 
meaning'the scienocof numbers, or system of notation: are natural-born English eulgeets. They arepomone 
thus, 4 here is un algorithm of the differential calculus, born within tbe allegiance, power, or protection of tho 
an algorithm or function, &c. Though sometimes used crown of England, which terms embrace not only 
by English writers, our language docs not need it, the pereous horn within the dominions of her majesty or 
w ord notation being an exact equivalent. of her homagers, and tho ohildren of subjects in her 

Algvacil, al-gwa'-zeel, in Spain, is tho general serrtce abroad, and the queen s children and heirs of 
name of officers for tho apprehension of criminals, the crown, all of whom ore natural-born subjects by 


The alguiioil-mayor is a higher oflleor, with aurnlur me common law, uui aiso luiaer various iwum, 
functions ’ persons, though born abroad, whose fathers or grand- 

Aluaoi, id-hai'-gi, in Bot., Camel*s-thorn, a gen. fathers by the father's side were nalural-bore subjects 
of leguminous plants in the snh-ord. PupilUmavto'. at common law, unless the father or paternal grand- 
The species A. manrorum, a native of Persia, yields a father through whom the claim is made was, at tho 
kind of manna, which is used as food for cattle. The time of the birth of such children, liable, in cue of bia 

Jkiuu in lUUUllB, _ . , , 1. . I_L_..f iL. M n iha fln.vttfnr (Uta nnilil tlM AT 


belonging t 
than that! 
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is surrounded U noble woods and delicious gardens j marine territories, are not subjects. A 

the wMlwMeh moomnaasea it being more than a mile child bora out of the ullegienoe of the orowu of 
in circuit. The magnificent Moorish patace inside the EngUnd is not eu tiitled to^be decm ed a MtnrM^rn 
wall was by lbnu-1-abmar, in 1248, and subject, unless the father be, at^ttie time or the to|Ui 

continued toraeeive Editions during, the next bun- rfjMJUdjMtesubjwtSISKS 


dred years. Portions of this building atill remain, and 


Casa Beal. The Court of the Lions is the grand 
apartment of the palace; it is so termed from a 
splendid fountain, supported by lions, entirely built of 
marble and alabaster, and ornamented with the moat 
graceful fretwork asm arabesques. Tbe court ia 100 feet 
long, by GO broad, and has 118 columns of white 
marble. The windows are chiefly towards tbe inte¬ 
rior, the Arabian architect giving hie reasons for this 
peculiarity of construction in an Inscription reading 


inscription reading 
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take, or hold property may, however, be obtained from 
the crown. An alien cannot lit in parliament or privy 
council, nor hold grant! or offices of trait under the 
crown, nor set as a juryman, except in oeeea where an 
•lien is to be tried, who is entitled to have » jury 
composed of half Englishmen and half foreigners. An 
alien enemy is the subject of another state nt aotual 
war with our own, sod does not possess even the bare 
right of residence, or tho power of enforcing any 
contract or suing for any debt dne to him. Bnt 
where a foreigner is resident in England, and after* 
wards a war breaks out between his country and oars, 
his goods are not liable to be seised; and if a contract 
be made with him daring peace, the right of action is 
not absolutely forfeited by the occurrence of a war, 
though it is suspended. As to the removal of disabilities 
of alien friends, w Dinixation, Natubauzation. 

Aluin avion, ai-U-e-nol'-skun (Lat. alienatio, aUe.no, 
I alienate, pass away, discard), in Law, any method 
whereby estates arc voluntarily resigned by one man 
and accepted by another, whether it be by sale, gift, 
marriage settlement, devise, or other transmission of 
property, by the mntual consent of the parties. All 
persons are pfimd facie capable both of conveying and 
purchasing, unless tho law has laid them under any 
particular disabilities. Ecclesiastical persons are 
enabled, for particular purposes, and subject to certain 
conditions, and by consent of proper parties, to make 
dispositions of their benefices. Huoh lay corporations as 
arc called municipal (vis., eorporoted towns) may dis¬ 
pose of tho corporation estates, with the approbation 
of the lords of the Treasury, or any three of thorn, 
and on such terms os they may think fit. to approvo. 
Lay corporations aggregate, in general (vubjeot to the 
(restraint imposed on such as are municipal), bare a 
right to alienate freely their lands of inheritance. 
Conveyances by idiots and insane persons, except 
during a lucid interval, awe void, except feoffments, 
whioh are only voidable. Conveyances by infants arc 
in general not void, but voidable, either by themselves 
in their lifetime, or by their representatives after their 
death; but if confirmed by the infant on coming of 
age, cannot afterwards ho impeached by his repre¬ 
sentative. Their disposition by will is, however, void 
altogether. Conveyances by parsons under duress are 
voidable, and may bo affirmed or avoided when the 
duress oeaeea. Conveyances of her estate by a married 
woman (except as far as regards her equitable interest 
in land settled to her separate use) are absolutely 
void, unless made in snoh particular method as the 
law has specifically appointed for the purpose. 

Alikxntauv Canal, or 1)pct, tU - i - mon '- ta-re (Lat. 
alimentum, nourishment, food), is the name given to 
that groat canal or conduit in animal bodies through 
svhich the food passes from' the mouth to the anus. 
It distinguishes animal from vegetable life, plants 
having no common receptacle for their food nor canal 
tor carrying off the excrements. In the human sub¬ 
ject, it comprises the pharynx, eosophagns or gullet, 
stomach, and largo and small intestines, being, in a 
fiill-grown individual, nearly forty feet in length. 

Aliksnts, Al'-i-menia (Lat. from nfo, I 

nourish), a term applied to those substances which, 
npon being taken into the stomach, are capable of 
affording nourishment to the body. Every aliment 
must be derived from either the animal or vegetable 
kingdom, as the capacity of affording nourishment to 
the animal system would appear to belong exclusively 
to organised matter, or that whioh has pewensed life. 
Nevertheless, certain substanom appertaining to the 
inorganio kingdom, although incapable of themselves 
to form an aliment, have yet the power, when taken in 
conjunction with aliments, of assisting in the process of 
nutrition. These inorganio subetanoes are principally 
water, salt, lime, Ao. Aliments have been distin¬ 
guished into nine classes. The first, or Farinaceous 
data, includes barley, wheat, oats, rice, matte, pota¬ 
toes, haricots, lentils, peas, Ac. The secono, or 
Mucilaginous class, comprehends melons, cabbages, 
turnip*, beet-root, carrots, asparagus, Ac. The third, 
or Sweet class of aliments, inclnoes dates, epriooto, 
dried grapes, figs, the various sorts of sugars, So. In 
.the fourth, or Acidulous class, there are grapes, 
strawberries, raspberries, mulberries, pears, prunes, 
apples, cherries, oranges, gooseberries, Ac. In the 
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fifth, or Ftsttg class, there are animal fata, oils, butter, 
cocoa, nuts, walnuts, dives, sweet almonds, Ac. The 
sixth, or Caeeoue class, taolndos the variooa aorta of 
milk, cheese, Ae. In the seventh, or (Matieuus class, 
there are, several kinds of fish, the flesh of young 
animals, celf'e-foot, Ae. In the eighth, or Alb umi nous 
class, there ere included brain, egp, Ac. The ninth, 
or Fibriuous clots, comprehend* the flesh and the 
blood of variooa animals. To these nine divisions a 
tenth may be added, oonuwahending the Condiments, 
as pepper, salt, mustard, vinegar, horspradisli, Ac. 
Certain liquids, or Drinit, should also be reckoned 
among the aliments, as water of various kinds (spring- 
water, well-water, river-water), the infusions of tea 
and coffee; the various kinds of fermented liquors, as 
cider, perry, beer, wine, Ae.; the alcoholic liquors, as 
gin, whisky, brandy, Ao. As a rule, aliments re¬ 
quire to be prepared by cooking, so as to be made 
more agreeable*to tbe palate, or more easy of diges¬ 
tion, but few aliments being used in an undressed or 
natural condition.— Urf. Hooper's Lexicon Modicum ; 
Mrs. Beeton’s Boole qf Household Management. 

Antxoxx, dl'-i-mun-e (Lat. aUmonia, sustenance), 
in Law, is a provision made for the support of a 
wife pending a suit instituted by her or her hus¬ 
band, either for a dissolution of marriage or a 
judicial separation. By the Divorce Act, 20 A 21 
Viot. c. 85, s. 32, the Court on Divorce may order the 
husband to sr ore to tho wife a sum of money, in gross 
or by annua' . meats, for any term not exceeding her 
own life, as, ..viug regard to her fortune, the ability 
of her husl.'i id, and the oonduct of the parties, it 
shall deem reasonable, and to enforce this by deed. 
The court has also the power, pending the Buit, to 
make interim orders for payment of money to the wife, 
by way of alimony or otherwise. If tho suit be insti¬ 
tuted by the husband, tbo court can suspend its decree 
until the provision be secured. 

Aliquant Vast, iU'-i-hwant (Lat. aliquania pars), 
in Arith., a number which cannot measure any other 
without some remainder. Thus, 6 is an aliquant part 
of 12; for twice fi wants 2 of 12, aud tbreo times 5 
exceeds 12 by 3. The oxaot reverse of aliquot. 

A HQUOT.iiJ'-t-Jfca>o< (Lat. aliquotie*, how nmny times), 
a number dr fraction whioh divides another number or 
fraction, without leaving a remainder. Thus, «, 4, 3, 
2, 1J, |, and {, are aliquot parts of 12, being con¬ 
tained in it 2,3, 4, 8, 8, 28, and 96 times. At one timo 
aliquot parts, expressed by vulgar fractions, were fre¬ 
quently used in arithmetic; but, now, the employ¬ 
ment of decimals has, to a groat extent, superseded 
their use. 

AusMACxas, fil-is-mai’-ss-e, in Bot, an ord. of raono- 
ootylcdonoua plants, in the sab-class Petaloidem. 
Swamp or floating plants, with parallel-veined leaves. 
Thoir flowers are perfect, or very rarely unisexual. The 
perianth is inferior, that is to say, it does not adhere to 
the ovary, and is arranged in two whorls, each oon- 
mating of three parts ; the outer whorl being green, 
the inner coloured. The stamens vary in number, and 
there are several ovaries. Plants belonging to this 
order arc principally found in tbe northern ^arts of 
the world. The typioal genus is Aliena, thg water- 
plantain, some species of which aro well adapted for 
aquaria. 

Alizabihx, a-lit'-a-reen, the pure colourim matter 
of madder. Pnrpnrin and garanoine are uUTOiuud in 
this dye-stuff. 

Alkabxbt, tU'-ka-heet, in Alch., a term applied to 
the long-sought-for universal solvent, or menWattm 
of the ancient ohemiets, touching whioh Knnkel asks, 
—“ If it dissolve ell substanoes, in what vessels can it 
be contained P" There is little doubt but that the 
alchemists had sufficient sense to ask the seme simple 
question. Paracelsus, Van Helmoot, and Glauber cell 
sulphate of ammonia by this name, bnt they never 
pretended that it wae a universal solvent. The deri¬ 
vation of the word is, according to some, from the 
Arebio; according io others, from (he German <d, all, 
and geiet, spirit. 

Alkali, sl'-Jra-Ii (Arab. ot-fcoflL soda).—/This term 
is applied, in Cheat., to a class or substances charac¬ 
terised by the energy with which they combine with 
acids, by their aridity and eaastio properly, and by 
their action on vegetable colour*. The ancient chemist* 
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included only three substances under this name,— 
vegetable alkali, or soda; mineral alkali, or potash; 
ana volatile alkali, or ffiBmsnia. To these modern 
cbamieta add three alkalies proper—lithio, omeia, and 
rubidia, and the alkaline earths — time, atrontia, 
baryta, magnesia, and a number of others too rare to 
need mention. With the exception of ammonia, these 
alkalies sre all oxides of metals, called alkaline 
and alkaline-earth metals. The pure form of these 
oxidoa is called the caustic state, from the burning 
properties possessed by them' sll when not combined 
with any add. When they are in combination 
with carbonic acid, which is a Terr weak add, they 
are said to be in their mild form, ana still preserve, in 
a minor degree, many of their characteristics as alka¬ 
lies. Many vegetable substances, such as bsrk, opium, 
nightshade, and others, possess crystalline principles 
which, from behaving like alkalies, have been named 
alkaloids. Quinine, morphine, and atropine, are 
examples of theso. Most of them form salts with 
acids j for instance, we have desalphate of quinine, 
acet ate of morphine, and so on. 

AtiULiHXTst, di -ku-tim'-e-tar (Arab, al-kali, and Or. 
tnetron, a measure). [See A tx Alims TUT.) 

AIiKaiiuxtst, U-ka-lim'-e-tre, the art of determining 
the proportion of cans tic alkali, or alkaline carbonate, 
contained in commercial potash or soda, upon the 
amount of which depends their value for manufacturing 
purposes. The method by which this is effected, is by 
adding to a certain amount of the potash or soda dis¬ 
solved in water, enough dilute sulphuric acid of definite 
strength to exactly neutralize tne alkali, and noting 
this quantity. For instance, if it is fonnd that one 
dram of the test acid will neutralize seven grains of 
pure alkali, it is evident that, if six drams are required 
to neutralize fifty grains of impure potash, there are 
only forty-two grains, or 61 per cent., of pure alkali in 
the sample, the other IS per cent, being combined with 
another acid, or replaced by some neutral compound. 

Alkaliitb Earths.—B aryta, atrontia, and lime are 
so called to distinguish them from the earths proper. 
Their solutions are alkaline to test-paper, and their 
oarbonntes arc insoluble in water; tins latter fact dis¬ 
tinguishing them from the alkalies proper, magnesia, 
ana alumina. 

Alkaloids, Vroetaulk, Kl'-ka-MI* (Arab, al-kali, 
Gr, eidot. likeness).—The discovery of these substances 
is one of the most remarkable or modern chemistry. 
They are salifiable bates, found in various vegetable 
substances, and are similar in their actions to the 
mineral alkalies mentioned above, uniting with acids 
to form salts. They are all violent pontons, highly 
nitrogenous, sparingly soluble in water, but more so 
in sleohol and dilute acids. They are preparod by 
boiling the sabstanoo containing them in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, neutralizing by a mineral alkali where the 
alkaloid is precipitated in an insoluble form. The fol¬ 
lowing ia a list of the principal vegetable alkaloids, 
and the substances from which they are derived. 
They are of the greatest value in medicine, the exhibi¬ 
tion of the fraction of a grain being atteuded with the 
most marked curative results. They are often found 
in books with the termination foe instead of fo, the 
latter being the more correct. 

Iforphia, from opium. 

cShonil} fTO “ PernTi,m tmrk ‘ 

Strychnia, from nux vomioa. 

Vcrmtria, from hellebore. 

Hwymia } from belladonna. 

Ifiootnia, from tobacco. 

Aoonita, from aconite. 

Alxahxt-Root, W-ka-oti, « dye-stuff, giving a red 
colour, used for staining woods and for colonxing oils 
and spirits used in p srftimery. It is the root of the 
plant named by botanists Anelhua Hncforia. 

Axxoxah. (See Kobajt, voL 1. of this work.) 

Alla, al 1 -la (Ital., in the), a term used adverfeWsSy 
in Mua., in varums ways; as, Mia- or Al-antlca, * in 
the old style,’ as applied to compositions of a pre¬ 
ceding age, no longer fashionable. AUa-hrtvt , 1 quick 
lime, wherein the notes take but half their general 
length 1 the noble fttgue.in the " Messiah," entitled 


“And with hi* stripes we are h ea le d,” is written in 
this maaesre. 4Ito Gapelie, *ta the ehuroh style.* 
Alta Xoppa ,or Aieop, ‘inan aflketed style* Alia- or 
Al4om, • in its place,* a term which denotes, in violin 
musio, that the hand, having been shifted, must return 
to its position. AUa- or iMim, • in the octave,* 
applied to voioea or instrument* where the parts He, 
note for note, an octave above or below. AUa- or 
Al-rtntrn, * the reverse,’ applied to parts in a contrary 
direction. AMswnucisfo, * extemporaneous.’ 

Allah, W-la (Arab, cm, the, and Udh, deity), is the 
Arabic name of the Supreme Being, which, through 
the Koran, has been adopted by all nations that bare 
embraced the Mohammedan faith. 

A&lahitb, fas Min. (See Owruns.) 

Alla-Puha, at 1 -la prd-ma (Ital., all at once), in 
Paint., a term opplied to that method of applying all 
the colours upon the canvas at ones, without any re¬ 
touching. Many of the finest works of the old masters 
were painted in at onee in this way; but the method 
demands too much artistic skill, knowledge, and deci¬ 
sion to be generally employed.— Rtf. Hnndertpfosd’s 
Art'qf Painting nttorad. 

Allrcxbt Amirova, B'-berit (tier., all-strength), 
a convenient armour, mnoh 
worn in the lfilh century. 

It consisted of a casque, 
breastplate, and gussets, 
which sometimes reached 
{•to the middle of the thigh, 
and sometimes below the 
knees. The Swiss were the 
first infantry that cased 
themselves in steel 1 and so 
famous did they become, 
that the opinion respecting 
foot-soldiery underwent a 
total change, and the ser¬ 
vices of the Swiss infantry 
were eagerly sought by all 
the continental monarchs. 

Jn the paintings and prints 
of the period the Swiss 
soldiers are commonly de¬ 
picted in this armour. 

ALLuaiAircn, Si-Id- 
jilnie (old Fr., from Lot. 
ad lujare, to bind to), is 
the natural, lawful, sod 
faithful obedience which 
every subject owes to his 
prince. It is either per. 
pet ital, where one is a sub¬ 
ject born, ot has the right 
of a subject by natural¬ 
ization, Ac.; or it is tempo¬ 
rary, by reason of residence 
in theBtate or country. To subjects born, it is sn 
incident 1 iweparshle, and ns soon as born, they owe, by 
birthright, obedience to their sovereign; and itosnnot 
be confined to any kingdom, but follows the subject 
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ing — ..—. —-- . 

dam, By the common taw *11 persons above the age 
of twelve years were required to take the oaths of 
allegiance in courts-leet; and there are several sta¬ 
tutes requiring such oath to bo taken on being ap¬ 
pointed to certain offices, and otherwise. 

Allbooxt, Sl'-lr-gor-e (Gr. allraoria, m parable), 
in Bliet., is the description of a Subject, or the repre¬ 
sentation of a train of thought by means of another 
subject having similar properties. Thus Menenius 
Agrippa made use of an allegory when, in addressing 
his fcUow-citisenS at Boone, he described their rebel¬ 
lion tinder the figure of a conspiracy of the several 
members of'the body against the stomach. Allegory 
has been a favourite mis Of expression in all ages 
and countries, particularly among the Orientals; and 
it is sometimes the mtafe or most available means of 
giving a lively or intelligible representation Of qprtain 
subjects or notions. . . . J “ 

Aii/BOaxtro, at-tot-cref-fo, the diminutive «f allegro, 
a term used in Mus. to denote that the time is not so 
quick as that of sUtagrp, 
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Allegro 


Allotropism 


Allioko, al-lai'-gro (Itsl.. merrily, sportively) 
. ‘e of quiokn 


in 

quietness. 


ilto, m-ear-pro lucrnij, a 

Mu*., a term denoting the third degree 
It hi alxo used in combination with other terms; for 
example, allegro agitate, quick and agitated; allegro 
fkrioeo, vehemently quick; aUegro auai, more quickly; 
allegro di moUo, very quickly; allegro non motto, not 
very quick; allegro ma non preeto, quick, but not ex¬ 
tremely so. 

Allxmanbb, al-le-mand 1 (Fr., German), aterm ap¬ 
plied to n dnneo supposed to be of German origin; 
whence the name. Formerly it was a slow dance; 
hut at the present time it is understood to he mode¬ 
rately quick. By Handel and others of his contem¬ 
poraries it was composed iu lour-crotohet time. 

All-Foubb, ull-foree', a game of cards, played 
usually by two persons, but sometimes by four, with a 
complete pack, and so named from the four chances 
therein, fur each of which a point, is scored, and which, 
joined in the bunds of either nr the party, are said to 
make all foure. The chancus are,— high, the best 
trump out; tow, the smallest trump dealt; Jarir, the 
knave of trumps; game, the majority of pips reckoned 
from such of the following cards os the respective 
players may have in their tricks,—every ace counting 
4, king H, queen 2, knave 1, and ten 10. Low is always 
scored by the person to whom it is dealt; but Jack, 
being the property of whoever can win or save it, the 
possessor is allowed to revoke andetrump with thnt. 
card, and, when turned up as trump, the dealer scores. 
It is also allowable for the player who lays down a high 
or low trump to inquire whether the same be high nr 
low. After cutting for deal, six cards Rrc gitsn to each 
player, uml the l:uh turned up for trump. If the 
eldest does not like his cards, he may, for once iu a 
game, say / beg, when the dealer must cither give a 
point or three more cards toench, and turn up the 7th 
for trump; hut if thnt should prove of the same suit 
as the first turned up, then three nu „•« cards arc to he 
given; and so on, till a different suit occurs. The cards 
rauk as at whist, and each player strives to secure his 
own ions and court cards, or to take those of his ad¬ 
versary. Ten or eleven points form the game. 

Alliancb, M-li'-aute (Fr. alliance), iu International 
Law and Pol., a league between two or morn friendly 
powers. An alliance may bo either offensive and de¬ 
fensive or defensive only. Politicians divide them 
into three classes,—those in which the allied states 
uudertako to prosecute a war with their wbolo force: 
those in which auxiliary states furnish a principal 
state with a certain fixed contingent of men, arms, 
money, Ac. s andthoso iu which oue power undertakes 
to fkruish troops to another power ior staled sub- 
sidles. 

AtUSlftOX, itlli-gal’-tkun (Lat. ad, and fij/ure, to 
hind together, or unite). A rule of Arith., liy which 
tbs price of a mixture is found when the cost of the 
ingredients is known. This rule is di*f%d into two 
oases,—alligation medial and alligation alternate. The 
following question would belong to alligation medial. 
Suppose tf gallons of brandy, at 3Is. per gallon, to be 
mixed with 13 gallons at 31s. per gallon, what would be 
tho pries of a gallon of the mixture ? But if the ques¬ 
tion Were reversed, and it were required how many 
gallons of brandy, at 3-ls. per gallon, must lie mixed 
with 9 gallons at Sts. per niton, to make the cost of 
the mixture 30s. par gallon, it would belong to alllgatiou 
alternate. Quest iona of this tort art most easily re¬ 
solved by the use of elementary algebra. 

Aluoato*. {See Csocobilb Family.) 

Alligator Tobtoiiij). (See Tortoise.) 

Alutmatiox, ol-hP-e+aMutn (Lat. ad, to, lilera, 
a letter), an ornament chiefly used in poetry, consisting 
of the repetition of tho tame letter at certain inter¬ 
vals; as,— 

“ Apt alliteration's artful aid;" 

or,- • 

"An Austrian army, awfully array'd. 

Boldly, by battery, besieged Belgrade.*’ 

In Anglo-Saxon,8aandinavi«a, and old German poutry, 
alliteration served a purpose similar to that or rhyme 
In modern verse. 

Allium, Jl’-H-um (Let., garlic), iu Dot., a gen. of 

g oats belonging to the net. ora. Zi/sacnr, the Idly 
be. Many species aw very familiar plants, being 
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largely cultivated for, the sake of their nutritious 
and piquant bulbs; sum are Allium Cepa, the onion; 
A. sonruis, the garlio; M, Porr am, the leek; and 
A. asealouieuM, the sbalot. All the species are charac¬ 
terised by a strong, and, to most people, aa extremely 
disagreeable odour. Allium nreinum, the common 
ramps of our meadows, diffuses its peculiar odour 
through tbs air, and imparts its unpleasant flavour ti> 
the milk of the cows that feed upon it. The substance 
which gives the garlio and onion their pungent smell 
and flavour is a compound oil, called by chemist-: 
enlpkide qf allgle. (See Allylr.) In England, the 
onion is used much more frequently than any other 
species. In France, the garlic is held in groat esteem, 
and employed to flavour almost every savonry dish. 
In Spain and Portugal, the two bulbs are employed 
rather as every-day articles of food than as mete condi¬ 
ments ; while the Arab, Moorish, and Ethiopian tribes 
arc even greater devourers of garlic and onions than 
the inhabitants of tho Peninsula. Among the aheient 
Egyptians the onion formed an object of worship, and 
their modem descendants assign it a place in theiv* 
Paradise. The different species of Allium, when cul¬ 
tivated in warm climates, lose much of their pungency ; 
hence the mild flavour or the Spanish onion. The biilb 
of the common garlic, Allium eaticum, though mrclr 
used by the medical practitioner, is known to have 
properties which might rentier it a valuable agent in 
the treatment n lorae diseases. When taken inter¬ 
nally, it is tonic ■ -mutant, expectorant, and diuretic. 
Externally it a-, h as a local irritant and resolvent. and 
is employed os an anlispaamodic liniment for lnfautilc 
convulsions. 

Allocation, iitda cai'-aknn (Lat. alhr.ilio), admit¬ 
ting an article of account, especially in Mio Exuhequei 
It is, more properly, a placing or adding to a thing. 

Allocator, iil-lo-cm-titr (Lat., it is wed), iti 
Law, a practical term applied to the certificate ol 
allowance of costs, by tne master of the court, on 
taxation. 

Ali-ocuiioitr, ul-lok'-ro ite, iu Min., a variety ol 
garnet. (AVs Gahnkt.) 

Allocation, M-lo-cii'-thun (I, at. al, for ad, to, 
and lorntio, a speaking), i: an address, usually of a 
formal nature, and particularly applied to an oddre-i 
delivered by the pope at the College of Cardinals, on 
matters of importance to the Church. 

Allodium, 6l-lo'-iti-um (Lat. from the Ger.'par tide 
an, and lot, land obtained by lot).—When the liar- 
barons nations had invaded ilio 1 toman empire, tho 
vassal's estate became certain for life, '.hen went to all 
liis descendants. Opposed to feudal pronertyyis allo¬ 
dium, which is a possession held in absolute indepen¬ 
dence, without any acknowledgement of a lord para¬ 
mount. 1'heTe are no allodia! lands in England, all 
being held, either mediately or immediately, of the 
qneen. Allodium obtained among our Saxon ances¬ 
tors, and gave birth to gavelkind (which ere). In¬ 
stances of the term occur in Domesday Book, where 
it signittes a free manor; and Alsdoril, lords of free 
manors, or lords paramount. — Ref. 1 Co. Lift. 5; 
Cowell; Blount; Bob. vol. i. ch. v. note 3. 

Allonge. (See Lvnok.) 

AllofhaNK, iiV-lo-faia (Gr. allot, otlici, phaino, 
I appear), iu Min., the name given to a clayey 
mineral, of a pals blue or greenish colour. Chemically, 
it is a hydrated silicate of alumina. It Joses its colour 
before the blowpipe : hence its name. 

Allotbofism, ftl-iof'-ro-piem (Gr. allatropoe, capable 
of being turned from one thing into another), in 
Cbcm., a term applied to a modification in the proper¬ 
ties of a body, not resulting from ohenucal combina¬ 
tion, but from the arrangement of its moleoules. 
Phosphorus, in Its usual state, is s waxy, semi-trans¬ 
parent body, of a pals lemon-colour, whioh is so 
inflammable that the best of the hand is sometimes 
sufficient to kindle it; but, by a simple though 
dangerous process, this substance can be procured in 
an ailotropio stats, when it is an inftistble substance of 
a dark-red colour, which will not taks fire until heated 
to S09 3 ¥,, when it is reconverted iqjo ordinary phos¬ 
phorus. Again, iodide of merour.:- whan fwshly 
sublimed, is of a lemon-yellow colour, but it beoomes 
scarlet if pressed or agitated. •- dpnur eon be made 
to take several ailotropio forms. The diamond. 
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Alloy 

graphite or plumbago, and soot, are allotropiu forma 
of the dement carbon. Silici is aoluble in water in 
one aliotropic stale, and insoluble in another, lu all 
these eases, the ehangp of properties is not due to the 
uddition or anbtraotion of anything, but to somo inex- 
tilicoble molecular action. 

Allot, tl-loi' (Fr. alitor, to mix}, a natural or arti¬ 
ficial mixture of two or more metal*. Alloy* appear, 
irom the experiment* of finuannguiilt, Crookewitt, 
Hunt, and other*, to be defluite chemical compound*. 
This view ie confirmed by several facta. Native nllnys 
generally occur in atomic combination. Alloys are 
always different in colour, density, and other physical 
properties, to thoae that would be possessed by a mere 
mechanical mixture of thuirconatituent metals. Brass, 
tor instance, is a yellow compound of a rod and white 
metal. Speculum metal ia so brittle, that it may be 
pounded in a mortar; while ita constituent*, tin and 
copper, are malleable metal*. The principal alloys 
mil be noticed in detail, under their respective metals 
or names. The word alloy, at one time, was used in a 
depreciatory sense, and was applied to the mixture, 
of gold or silver with a baser metal ; but it lias since 
received an extended signification, moaning the union 
of two or more metals, except when mercury is one of 
them, the word amalgam (which tee) being used iu this 
c.ne. The principal alloys used in tho arts are pewter, 
brass, bronxe, plectrum, solder; German and nickel 
silver; boll, Britannia, gnu, speculum, and type metal. 

All-Suets' Date (iu old English, All-Jfallomt, 
AU-lfalloirutan, or simply lIntloicmae),n festival uf the 
Koimiu Catholic church, celebrated on tli.» Jst of 
Xoicnilicr, iu commemoration of all ti n saints in 
general, l’he saints bad become so numerous in tho 
« much, that. i. ay could not bo net apart for oaoli of 

i hem; in fact, there were not days enough in the your for 
that purpose; and hence, iu 835, the 1st of Non ember 
r.as appointed tor all suck as bail not special days for 
t'.icnisulies. The popular usage* which in our own and 
other cnunlrieti have come to be connected with this 
■ iiiv. or rather the preceding eve or night, nre evi¬ 
dently or pagan origin, and came afterwards to besauc- 
1 Killed by the Church. 

Am -Sot mi' Day, a festival of the Homan Cuthnlic 

< 'lurch, bold on tho 2nd of November, for tbo souls 
t bat are su II critic in purgatory. Hum first undiluted 
ui t'liigny, by Odilo, abbot o'f that place, towards the 
i*.nl of the loth centurv, and soon came to be observed 
by the Church generally. 

At.i.muck, url'-tphc, the dried unripe fruit of the 
/.'■.yf.i.Kj Pimento, a plant of the Myrtle order. It is 
much used as a spice, and is thought to combine tin* 
11. ii imra of cmmiinoii, cloves, and nutmegs; hence it* 
<■ million name. Itig somrtiiucs culled Jamaica pepper. 

ii .in the inland in which >1 ia chiefly cultivated, and 
cometune» pimento. 

Allusion, ul-Ui'-rlun (Lai. al’nsio, n playing or 
sporting with;, in Kbit., a lignre by wlnrb cmitcd 
something as applied to, or understood of tmithcr, on 
account of some similitude between them, 

ALLIVION, al-tu'-ci-on (bat. ail, to, and luo, l wash 
i.p.»u,— au accretion), in low, ia where land is gained 
from the bca by the washing up of sand and earth, au 
its ia time to make terrafirma. 

Alluvium, eU-la'-ri-am (Lot. a’htere, to wash upon), 
in Geol., a name formerly given to those accumulations 

< f tend, earth, and loose atones or gravel brought 
down by rivers, which, when spreud out, form what 
are called alluvial plains and deltas. The term is sel¬ 
dom employed by modem geologists. (See Fivtutilb 
X) I! posits, Lslta.) 

Allylx, til'-tile, in Cbem., a hypothetical organic 
radicle, having this composition C,U„ supposed to 
dirt in the fetid off obtained from garlic. This oil it 
called by chemists tulphide qf ally It, ita composition 
being C,H,8, or aix equivalents of carbon, five of 
hydrogen, and one of anlphnr. To the presence of 
this compound the odour of the whole onion family 
(ms Auira) ia doe, Assafmtida alia contains this 
htroug-smellmg oil. 

Alxacahtab, or Alvccaxtae, Al-ma-eaWAar (Arab. 
almetoantharaf), in Astrom., a terra formerly applied 
to all the small circles parallel to the borixon. Thus, 
any two stars having the same ebneeaetara have the 
tame altitude. 


Almimps 

Aluaoaktax’s Stavv, in Astrom, an fuatxumsnt 
formerly used at sea for observing the son's amplitude 
at rising or setting, whereby to determine the varia¬ 
tions of the compass, ie. 

ALuaokST, HV-ma-iett, the name of a celebrated 
book compoeed by Ptolemy; being a collection of » 
great number of the observations am! problems of the 
ancients, relating to geometry and astronomy, but 
especially the latter. It is tbo first work of this hind 
which bus come down to us, and omitaim a catnlogno 
Of the fixed stars, with their places, besides numerous 
records and observations of eclipses and tbo motion!* 
of the planets. 

Alma Mates, SP-ma mat'-ter (bat., a nourishing mo¬ 
ther), a term applied to a imiversitv by those who 
have studied at it, to distinguish it from inferior 
schools of learning. 

Aluahac, aP-iua-niit (Arab, al, tlie, and mernah, to 
count), is an annual pnbiicalicin, giving the civil divi¬ 
sions of the year, the movable nrit other feasts, tile 
times of tlia various astronomical phenomena, and 
other useful or entertaining information. Almnnaes 
e titled among tins Alexnndriau Ci reeks in or after tbo 
time of l'tolcmirua. Tlie time of their first appear¬ 
ance io Europe ia not known. Tbo first of any note 
was that by l’nrhach, 1450-01. Thu first printed 
almanac wav that of Regiomontanus, which appeared 
from 1176 to 1600. In England the universities and 
the stationers' company possessed a monopoly of the 
trade in almanacs from the time of Jutues 1. to 1775, 
when a decision of the court of Coinmnu l’leas in fa¬ 
vour of one Cormui, a bookseller, abolished it. The 
A'autical Almanac, published by the Admiralty, for the 
line of astronomers and seamen, is brought out two or 
three years in advance. The.stamp duty, of fifteen 
pence per copy, to which almanac* were long subjected, 
wus uliolished'in 1H34. (See Oalukdaii.) 

Alsupdiuk, til-man'-dee ii, in Min., n gem found in 
Orcciiluud, Ceylon, and the Bruits, ft is an iron 
garnet, and consists of silica 3fl‘3, alumina fiQ'iSU, pro¬ 
toxide of iron lfi‘2. 

Alsuywk Rivets, AP-main.—In the 17th century 
alntayne rivets were introduced as a mean* of holding 
together the overlapping plnles nr armour worn as a 
defence to tho person. The thigh-niece* of tho 
limited suit in which the Kwias soldier shown at p. 61 
is attired, were secured together bv these rivets, 
which, living constructed to move in siitn, allowed of a 
freer motion to armour than it formerly lmd. They 
were invented in Germany : whence then lime, almnyne 
being the niedisival word ior Germany.— lief. Hewitt’s 
Ancient Arm* and Weapon* in Europe; Skelton*.* 11- 
timf ration! qf the Oooilru h-Court Armoury. 

A i.mj;, or Alma, til'-me, are a class of girl.* in Egypt, 
whose occupation it is to amuse company with singing 
and dancing, and wIm>, like the Italian iui/irovUaton, 
can occasionally pour forth their thought* m unpro- 
m< diluted verso. Tliey are called Ainu 1 from having 
received a !*ettcr education Ilian other girls. 

A lmom», 'at-mond, in Hot. {8cm A >i YOluLVS,} 

Ai.uovbh (formerly called ulmutour), a'-mo-nar (Fr, 
aumoner, to pay a fine for tbo poor), in the primi¬ 
tive sense of the word, denoted on officer in a religious 
house, to whom belonged the management and distri¬ 
bution of the alms of tho house- By the ancient 
canons, all monasteries were to spend at least a tenth 
part of their income in alms to the poor. The almoner 
of Bt. Paul's was to dispose of the moneys left for 
charity according to the appointment rd tlm donors, to 
bury the poor who died iu the neighbourhood, and to 
breed up eight boys in singing. Fur the use of the 
choir. By an ancient canon, all bishops are required 
to keep almoners.—TV Almoner (la Grand Avtnoniar) 
of France was the highest ecclesiastical dignitary in 
that kingdom before the Revolution. To him belonged 
the superintendence of all hospitals and houses of 
lepers. The lung reoeived tho sacrament from hi* 
hand, and ho (aid mass aft mil grand solemnities. Al¬ 
moner is also a fashionable title given by some writers 
to chaplains. In this sense we meet with almoner of a 
ship, almoner of a regiment, Ac.— Almoner, Lord, or 
Lord Sigh Almanar of England, ie an eecletiiMtlqpl 
officer, generally a bisoop, who hial formerly (he for¬ 
feiture of all deodands (which ore now abolished), and 
the goods of felot-da-u, which bo was to distribute 
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Alms 


Alphabet 


amongst tbfl poor, usd his office vh to giro the king'll 
litas very day. He also bad the power of giving the 
first dish from tiie king's table to whatever poor person 
he pleaded.—Kef. Meta, lib. 2, os$>. 22. 

iiw, amt (Sax. almtt), denotes what is given out 
of charity to the poor. 

Almsuoush, an edifice, or collection of tenements, 
erected generally by a private individual, and endowed 
with a revenue, for the maintenance of a certain nam¬ 
nia. 

measure, particn- 

A^haghb, or Acx.Hj.asi, M'-na-jer (Fr. aimer), is 
properly a measure bv the ell, ana tbe word aune, in 
French, signifies an eU.—A lunger was also an otllcer of 
tbe king, who, by himself or his deputy, looked to tbe 
assise of ell the cloth made of wool throughout the 
land, and to pul a seal for that purpose ordained, and 
lie «u to be accountable to the king for every pieoo of 
eloth that was so sealed in a fee or custom appertaining 
to it.— Ilf. Cowell; Blount; Ter met do la Let/. 

A litres, nV-niit, in But., the Aider, a genus of plants 
liolonging to the Birch order HetuUtee<e. The species 
■ A. glutiuoea is a well-known tree. Its timber resists 
tho destructive action of water for a long time, and on 
this account is much used for the pilee of bridges. Its 
bark is astringent, and has been employed fit medicine 
and for tanning; it is also used as a dye-stuff, giving a 
red colour when alone, and black when added to s solu¬ 
tion of eopperns. It is n low tree with a rugged bark, 
and growsin moist situations. The leaves are roundish, 
waved, serrated, and somewhat sticky, being downy 
underneath about the veins. The flowers grow in long 
hanging uatkuis. The speoiea A. itiruna is found in 
Kamtsohatka, whore its bark is need for making a kind 
of bread. 

Ai.oa, Sl-t.'-n, in Grecian Antic., certain festivals 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Bacchus and Ceres, 
at tbe time of harvest, when the flrst-iruils of the 
earth were offered to the god or goddess. The term 
was derived from alot, a ham: whence Ceres came to 
be oalled Alous, that is, a filler of barns. 

ALoa, if'-c (Lit.), in Uot., a genus of monncolyle- 

donous plaids, 
belonging to 
tho net. ord. 
Liliacta, the 
Idly tribe. 
There are se¬ 
veral species, 
all natives of 
warm climates, 
but capable of 
being culti¬ 
vated in colder 
regions as or. 
namental gar¬ 
den plants. 
The leaves ore 
succulent, and 
edged with 
spines j they 
yield tbe juice 
which, when 
S nspissated, 
constitutes the 
bitter drug 
called sloes 



AXXHICA* UOX. 


V jfwcthisword). 
Tbe flowers arc 


usually red, 
growing in a 
bunch at the 
top of the 
stem. 

Ami, the 


America*. (See Aoati.) 

AieSB, a wag used medicinally la small doses as a 
tonic, anS in larger doses as a purgative and an em- 
menarogue. It m the inspissated Juice of tho leaves 
of vinous rpocisa of Aloe. There are several com- 
®«elal varieties imported, but the origin of some is 
not accurately determined. Barbados* aloes is obtained 
front the species AUeemlgerit. Both soccotrine and 
hepatic aloes are probabjy prepared from A. toeeoMma 


and A.pitrparateenf, for the difference between tho two 
kinds uiay be aoconnted tor by a difference in the mode 
of treating the juice. That, when the juice from the 
species A. toeeotriua is inspissated by artificial beat, the 
product resembles socootrine aloes; but when it is 
allowed to dry up without the aid of artificial beat, it 
resembles hepatic sloes. Cape aloes is Chiefly ob¬ 
tained from A.epieata; Indian aloes from A. induct; 
but the varieties known as horse or oabailine aloes. 
Mocha aloes, and Curs^oa aloes, havo not been traced 
to tbmr respective sources. 

Alqitic Acid, il-o-rl'-tk, an acid formed by the 
aetion of nitrio aoid upon aloes, used in dyeing. 

Anon, ii-lq/V, in Mar., signifies at tho masthead, 
or in the tops or higher part of the rigging. 

Alowosid*, d-loug-tide', in Mar., a term import* 
ing that a ship is parallel to another, or to a wharf.— 
Along-tkore, navigating a vessel along the shore or 
coast.— Along-tkore Otnur is one who sends bis vessel 
to sea in want of stores and provisions. 

Alonsihb or AiiPHOHBXWa Tahi-hs, o-foa'-tin,’ an 
astronomical work whieh appeared in the year 12.V.S, 
under the patronage of Alonso X., reputed by some to 
be constructed by Isaac Ben Said, a Jew; by others, 
by A1 Cahit and Aben Kogel, the preceptors of Alonso. 
— lief, Delambro, Hittaire de l'Attmnomie da Mayen 
Age. 

Aloysia, or Lirrix, il-lui'-ri-a, in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging t the not. ord. Verbeuaeeir. Alnytia, 
or Ltppia eurb. i, is tho swoct verbena or lemon- 
plant of our cat < i. 

Alpaca, al-u- <i, in Zool., a species of the gen. 
Lanin, with which it is so closely allied, that by some 
it is set down as being only a vsriei v of it. The- alpaca 
inluibila the mountainous parts of Peru, and obtains its 
aliment from the coarse and scanty hcrhngo growing on 
the sterile soil of those elevated regions. Its general 
form bears a close resemblance to that of tbe sheep, 
lint its head and neck are move graceful. The upper 
part and sides of this animal's body are covered with 
light ehestuut-brownwool, which hangs down in slightly 
curled mealies almost a foot in length. This wool is 
extremely soft and elastic, and is nearly as tine as that 
of the Cashmere goat. The face, up to the posterior 
margin of the jaws, has short smooth hair; but, from 
the forehead, a stiff silky hair falls over the pvcb. ■* The 
shearing of the wool takes place annually, from 10 to 
12 lbs. of wool being obtained from a single animal. 

Alpaca "Wool., dl-pak'-a. —This wool is obtained 
from the alpaoa, or paco, an animal half sheep, half 
goat, inhabiting tho mountains of Peru. Great effort* 
hare been made to naturalize it in this country, in 
Germany, and in Australia, In the latter country, 
the experiment lias been attended with great success. 
The wool of tbe alpaca is long, lustrous, and silky. Its 
maunractura into textile fabrics was begun in 1213, at 
Bradford, in Yorkshire, and has since progressed at 
sueh a rate, that Mr. Titus Salt, of that town, has built 
one of the largest and most splendid factories in tho 
world, which in itself constitutes a town called Saltoirc, 
a compound of the name of its foundor mid that of the 
river upon whioh it stands. 

Ahrmatn, SV-Ja-ket (from alpha and beta, the 
names of tho two first letters of the Greek alphabet), 
ib a term applied to the letters of which a language 
is composed, in their natural or accustomed order. In 
spite of the extreme diversity of languages, most 
alphabets present, in tbe number, order, and even form 
of their letters, decided evidences of a common origin. 
It lias been disputed, whether to the Egyptians, Chal¬ 
deans, or Phoenicians, belongs the honour of baring 
invented the written characters. The common opinion, 
however, is, that we are indebted for them to the 
Phoenicians. Cadmus is said to have brought tbe 
Phoenician alphabet, consisting of 15 letters, into 
Greece, about 1403 B.C. This was subsequently altered 
and added to, and became the ground of the Homan 
alphabet, which is now in use over Europe. The En. 
gltsh language comprises 2fl letters; French, 23; 
Italian, 20; Spanish, 27; German, 25; Russian, 41; 
Latin, Hebrew, Chaldee, Syrian, 38 ; Greek, 24 j 
Arable, 28; Persian, 32; Turkish, 33; and Sanskrit, 
50. The Chinese have, properly speaking, no alpha* 
bet; but flay have 214 radical or elementary charac¬ 
ters. 
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Altivia, <U-pin 1 -«-a (from Fmpir Alpin, a celebrated 
botanist), in Bot., t gen. of aramatfo herbaceous 
plants, in the nat. oh. Sapiberoeem, the Ginger 
tribe. The roots of the epeotea A. galanpa and A. 
chitumeit constitute respectively the Jam and Chinas*, 
or greater and lesser galangsla. These rdots hare 
similar properties to Rieger, and are used for the same 
purposes. Tho ovoid China cardamom, used in vete¬ 
rinary medicine, is the fruit of A. alba. The seeds of 
this plant are oommonly employed as a condiment by 
the Chinese. 

AisixzM, id-tin'-t-r, in Bot., the Chiekvreed snb-ord. 
of Curvopkgllucoa. There are numerotia genera; Al~ 
tine. Curve tin m, Armaria, and Sielluriu, being exam¬ 
ples. (Ste CAHYOFHYLLAOJK JB.) 

Al 8ia.iT, te-raf (Arab., tho path), aoeording to the 
bebef of some of the Mahometan sects, is the name of 
the bridge which spans Hades, and over which every 
one must pass in order to outer Paradise. It is said to 
be as narrow ns the edge of a rasor. Tln.se who are 
nnenctlmhered with the weight of sin may |>nss over it 
with the rapidity of a steed in full course; hut those 
whose iniquities hear them down, will tumble from it 
into the infernal depths beneath. 

Alsodkjs, at- so'-rfe-s, in Bot., one of the two sub¬ 
orders into which the nat. ord. Vtolueea has been 
divided. The aperies have regular flowers, with an¬ 
thers not farmaned with appendages. [Sir Violacbjb, 
Viols*.) 

Alston ia , Hl-tto’-nt-a, in Dot., a gen. of dicotyle¬ 
donous plants, belonging to the nat. ord. Apocynaccm, 
the Dog-baue tribe. The species A. teholarit has n 
bitter tonic astringent wood, and is a native of South 
America. 

Alst*<F5Ci.tua, dl-ttre-meer'-i-a, in Bet., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the Amaryllis ord., or Amarplttda . 
era. The species are ail South American. Their leaves 
are twisted, so that what should be the npper surface 
become* the lower; their roots are succulent, and rich 
in starch. The starch is extracted, and used os a kind 
of arrowroot by the inhabitants of the districts wherein 
these plants flourish. 

Alt, alt (L»t. aline, high), in Mas., a term applied 
to that part of the scale which commences with F, the 
flfth line in the treble clef, and end* at JC, the third 
ledger foie above the same clef. 

Altar, al'-tar (bat. altare), a plaoe erected to offer 
eaoriuce upon. The first 
altar of which wo have any 
notice was that erected by 
Noah when he quitted the 
ark. In the tabernacle, 
and afterwards in the 
Temple, two altars were 
erected, one for sacrifices 
the other for incense. The 
table for shewbreod it also 
sometimes called on altar. 
Among Christians, tho al¬ 
tar is a square or oblong 
table, or tablet, placed at 
tho eaat end of the churoh, 
for the celebration of the 
maos in Roman Catholic, 
or of the sacrament in 
Protestant churches. 
ai.tAB. Altab-Pibcb, is a paint¬ 

ing in churches, placed 
over the altar. They seem not to have been introduced 
until about the end of the 4th century. 

A irxaATivxs, ai’-ti-ra-tiet (Let. at ter o, I change), in 
Med., is a term employed to denote a olaasuf remedies 
that have the power of gradually changing the state 
and condition or the functions, secretions, Ac., of the 
human body. Alteratives are usually administered in 
frequent small doses; and in tins way some of our most 
active and even poisonous drags produce very beneficial 
effect*. 

Annex ar, al-ttrr'.nait, In Her., a term used in re¬ 
spect to the situation of tho quartering*. Thu*, the 
first and fourth quarters, ana tha second and third, 
being generally the same, are called alternate quarters. 

AT.nWta.Tiov, aU t tr na t 1 -ebon, In Math., a term ap¬ 
plied to the changes of orders many number, called also 
permutation. It is found by a continual multiplication 


.Alum 

of all the numbers j thus, to know how many changes 
con be rung on six bell*, multiply the numbers 1, V, 3, 
4,6,« continually into on* another, and the last pro¬ 
duct is the answer. 

Aufbbvatiov or Oiksbatiovs. (See Gbvbba- 
rrone, Alternation of.) 

Altbbn Baxb, ab-tern, in Math., a terra used in 
coutradiatinetion to the trno base. Thus, in oblique 
tnuncios, the true base ia either the sum of the sine* 
(the difference of the sides then forming the true base), 
or the true base is tho difference j in which case tbe sum 
is the altern base, 

Altiuka, iil'the'-a ((Jr. altheo, I heal), the marsh¬ 
mallow, a gen. oi plants belonging to tbe nat. ord.Afuf- 
vaeem. The species A. qffitrinalu, tbe common marsh¬ 
mallow or wymote, is an indigenous perennial, growing 
in salt marshes near the sea, and on thebanka of rivers, 
liioMoraing during August and September, lie flowers, 
which are rather large and rose-coloured, are arranged, 
three or four'together, on axillary stalks. Tho leaves 
are boury, green, odourless, soft, and downy, having 
a mucilaginous taste. The whole plant abounds m 
mucilage, particularly the root, which is used in medi¬ 
cine. In France, marsli-nmllon is a favourite demul¬ 
cent. The famous pJfe de Out mauve is composed of 
the substances obtained from the root, with gum* 
arubio, sugar,'and white at egg. Buchner states that 
the chief constituents of the marsh-mallow root are a 
fatty oil, starch, glutinous matter, unorvslnllixablo 
sugar, altbeiii, ana muoilagn. fis chief principle, 
althein, is identical with aeparagine, It is orystal- 
lizaldn, odourless, and almost tasteless. A. mm i, tho 
hollyhock of our gardens, is another well-known species. 
It has similar properties to the common marsh-mallow, 
and its flowers are officinal in’ Greece. Prom the 
leaves, a blue colonriug matter resembling indigo is 
extracted. Strong fibres suitable for cordage nave 
been obtained from tho stem. 

Altituos, al'-ti-tude (Lat. altUndo, height), in 
Astron.,* is the height of a celestial body above the 
horizon. It is measured by the angle whieli a line from 
tha eye to tha star or planet makes with tho horizontal 
line. An altitude may bo true or apparent. If it be 
taken from the real horizon, the altitude is true; if 
from the apparent or sensible horizon, the altitude i# 
apparent; or rather, tho apparent altitude i* that 
which appears to our observation, and the true is that 
from which tho refraction is mblraeted. The tone 
altitudes of the heavenly bodies diflfer bat little from 
their apparent altitudes, on account of their distance 
from the earth's centre, and the smallness of the earth's 
semi-diameter compared thereto. In observatories, 
altitudes are taken by means of telesoopes attached to 
graduated circles, and at sea, by instruments called 
sextants. (Set Adtbovokv.) 

Altitvdb, in doom., one of the dimensions of a 
body, being tho same with what Is commonly sailed 
height. The altitude of a figure i* the distance of its 
vertex from its base; in other words, it is the length 
of a perpendicular line let fail from the vertex Mhs 
base. The altitude of a cone is measured by a Tine 
perpendicular to tho plane of tbe baee, drawn between 
the vertexand base of the oone. 

Alto, ai'-lo, in Musa atom applied to the highest 
male voire, the ordioair compass of which is fWra S', 
tho fourth line in the bass, to 0, the third spaoo in 
tbe treble. 

Alto Clbv. (See Olw.) 

Alto Rblibvo. (See Rxlievo.) 

Alvdbl, tib a-del .--The aludcla of tbe anciebt che¬ 
mists were pear-shaped glass vessels. Open at both 
ends, which were joined together to form a series. 

Alov, dl'-um (Lat. alamew), a salt oonsfating of sul¬ 
phate of alumina in combination with sulphate of 
potash, soda, or ammonia. Potash and ammonia 
alum are used in dyeing, in oalico-printing, in 
paper-making, in the manufacture of colours, and 
in medicine. Alum is obtained by submitting alum- 
shale, which consists of alumina, iron pyritss, and 
coaly matter, to the action or fire in enormous 
heaps for one or two years. During the combus¬ 
tion, the sulphur of the iron pyrites (sulphide of* 
iron) combines with tbe oxygen and alumina, forming 
sulphate of alumina, which is dissolved opt of the 
cooled mass by water. This solution is then converted 
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into alum by the addition of cither snlpbate of potccb 
or sulphate of ammonia, the latter being moat generally 
used on aeeonnt of its oheapneis. Tho principal sources 
of slum-shale are at llniiet and Compete, near Glasgow, 
and at Whitby, in Yorkshire. Alum is oko raanufoc- 
tured in great quantities by Spence's proems from 
various materials derived from coal and from the coal 
strain. Sulphuric acid is, in the first place, made from 
the iron pyrites with which the coal-measures abound. 
This, when heated with roasted coal-shale, which con¬ 
tains alumina in large quantities, forms sulphate of 
alumina, with excess of sulphuric acid. Tho ammoni- 
aval liquor of gaa-worlcs is boiled, and the vapour 
conducted through tho hot solution of acid sulphate of 
alumina, the aoul being neutralised by the formation 
of sulphate of ammonia. The ammonia alum crystal¬ 
lises fn large masses, and is puriiicd by redissnlving 
and reerystallizing. Ammonia alum is more valuable 
than potash uiuin, from containing ll'SO percent, of 
alumina, which is the active ingredient, while potash 
alum contains but 10-83 per cent. About 20,000 tons 
of ulum are now annually manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. Mr. 1’eter Spence, of Manchester, manu¬ 
factures about one-third of this quantity. Soda alum 
is not used in tho arts. Tbe great use of alum in dye¬ 
ing and printing is on account of the property pos¬ 
sessed by alumina ofuaiting with and precipitating cer¬ 
tain vegetable siilistauccs iu an insoluble form. These, 
when made into pigments, form lake. (.SV« Dvjsmo, 
Calico-Pbiktino, and Lakes.) Muslin dipped in a 
solution of ahmi is rendered incombustible. 

Ai.uxuv i,a-/a'-Mi-Na (A1,0,), the scgqiiioxide of tbe 
earUi-uietnl aluminium, the principal constituent of 
idays. The hydrate is obtained in the form of a gela¬ 
tinous precipitate, by adding smmunia. or carbonate 
of ammonia, to a solution of nluui. liy drying und 
igniting, it is changed into the anhydrous sesqui- 
oxide, insoluble iu water, but aoluhle iu acids and 
alkalies. Mr. Walter Crum 1ms discovered a nicdiiicn- 
tlon or allotropio condition of aliiniinu, prod need by 
igniting hi-ncetato of ulumina, wlrtcli ie soluble in 
water, und forms a translucent coagulant with dye- 
v nods. fly the addition of a small quantity of aoid, 
rdk.ili, or even neutral salt precipitation of alumina, 
in a third allotropio condition takes place; this form 
being insoluble in acids, but. soluble in alkalies. 

ALunmx.Acr.TiTB or.--Tim neclate of alumina is 
luuab used in the arts on account of (be easiness with 
which it parts ivilh its alumina. U is termed bv 
adding acetate nf lead to sulphate of alumina, and 
iliLeriug off the inaoluble sulphate of lead. 

Alumina, Silicate or. — The clucf ingredient in 
common day. 

Alumina, Bulmumi or.—This salt is now used ex¬ 
tensively iu the arts, under tho mime of “ aluminous 
cake," ‘‘patent alum," mid “ concentrated alum." It 
is made by treating the calciued clays of Devonshire 
und Dorsetshire with sulphuric uoul, precipitating the 
iron, in the form of Prussian blue, by pruasnle of 
potMh. This substance promises to supersede alum, 
being cheaper and containing a larger percentage of 
ulumiua. 

Aluminium, Al-u-tein’-i-um, in Chem., a metal, 
which has lately attracted much attention from its 

r eeuliar lightness. It was discovered by Wohler in 
32”. Its preparation has been very much simpli¬ 
fied by the celebrated French chemist Deville, and 
it is now regularly prepared as a commercial product 
in the following mannerAnhydrous alumina is mixed 
withchsmisl and oil.aud ignited ill a oorerod crucible. 

lien cold, the nuns is broken to piece*, and exposed 
ut a red beat to the action of chlorine gas. Chloride 
of aluminium is formed, and, when cold, is mixed with 
half its weight of chloride of aoditun and fluor spar. 
This mixture is plnqaiUu a crucible with onc-eighln of 
metallic smliuu, and heated to the melting-point of 
the materials , employed. The sodium seises on the 
chlorine, leaving the aluminium in a reguliuo state. 
Aluminium thus prepared is a bluish-white metal, 
similar to silica. It bcoomes as hard as iron on being 
hammered and rolled. Its extraordinary lightness, 
2 5 (the specific gravity of glass) has already led to its 
employment in jewellery; and, as the manufacture be- 
becomes cheaper, many more use* will arise. It forms 
o hard gold-coloured alloy with copper, called alumi- 
CO 


nium broase, which promisee to be useful. It eonsists 
of HO per eent. of copper end 10 per cent, of aluminium. 
Its other alloys are very promising, and are under 
investigation. Added to iron in the proportion of S3 
per cent. v it prevents the oxidation of that metal bv 
moist air. Its price fata decreased from £9 to fi«. per 
ounce during the last four years; and, being fonr 
time* <s light as silver, it only costs one quarter tho 
price of that metal, weight for weight. 

Alum-Root, a name given to tho root of the 
Geranium mneutatum, which contains much tannin. 
It is used in North America as an astringent. 

Alums, in (‘hem.—Common slum is tbe type of a 
series of double salts, consisting of an alkaline sulphate 
in combination with the sulphate of a metallic icsqui- 
nride, but which do not necessarily contain alumina. 
The principal alums arc:— 

Bolpliato of potash and alumina. 

„ ammonia „ 

„ soda „ 

„ potash and iron, ‘ 

,, „ manganese. 

„ „ chromium. 

The alums crystalline in cubes or octahedral, and con¬ 
tain 2! equivalents of water of crystallization. 

Alum stove, or Ai.unitk.—A mineral found near 
CnilnVecchia, in Georgia, nt Pic-dc-Lancy, in France, 
and in the Grecian archipelago. It eonsists of 
alumina 37-13, “'ilphuric arid 38 3:1, potash 11-34, 
uud water 13. is one of tho principal sources of 
alum. 


Alveola, id- S-o-h i (Lat. alveolae, a small hollow 
vessel), in Dot , a term applied to any little pit or 
sorket, but particularly to a cavity in The rcccptjcle 
where tho seed in placed. 

Ai.vxia, ii’fix'-t-a, iu Out., a geu. of dicotyledonous 
plants, belonging to the Dog-bane ord. Apoey invert. 
The species A. etellnta has an aromatic bark, resem¬ 
bling m properties that of cunrlln. 

Amadou, Am'-a-doo (Lat. ad mauum dulce, soft to 
the touch), a spongy substance, generally known as 
German tinder, which can bo ignited by n'spnrk from 
u flint-und-steul. It is prepared by Koafcing tbiu slices 
of tbe fungi Polyporue tgniariue und fume nturiue in a 
solutiou of nitrate of potash (saltpetre), after they 
have been softened bv beating with a mallet. Ann In r 
slice* not treated with the suit are sometimes used in 
Burg, to give support to affected parts, and also to 
restrain hemorrhage. When impregnated with gun¬ 
powder, the prepared fungus forms black amadou. 
Slices of tbe specie ; Polyporue eguuuioene and bet tt Unut 
are pressed, rubbed with pumice, and formed into 
razor-strops. (See Fot.yi'oaus.) 

Ahaloam, a-vnU'-qam (Ur. maluyma, that which is 
mode soft).—Mercury mixed with any metal with which 
it will combiue, forms a pasty or fluid mass culled nn 
amalgam, and is, in fact, ou'alloy of mercury. * (See 
Alloy, Oildino, Gold.) The property which mer¬ 
cury possesses of dissolving gold is taken advantage of, 
in the various prooesses for extracting this metal from 
its powdered ore. Tbe mercury is afterwards distilled 
off, leaving tbe gold in a pure form. Amalgam for 
clectriasl machines is made by adding tinfoil m small 
pieces to mercury, until they form a paste. 

Amanita, im-n-ni'-ta, in Bot., a gen. of fungi, 
thus named from Mount Amnuus, iu Cilicia, where 
they were very abundant. The species have a close 
resemblance to some edible fungi, and are not unlike 
the common English mushroom. Amaiiitu mutearia 
is a very poisonous kind, though tbe natives of 
Kamtscbatka arc in tbe bebit of eating it for the soke 
of its nnrqptic effects. It grows very abundantly in 
some parts of Knintschatka, and is, collected and dried 
by the natives. When steeped in ‘the expressed juice 
of the whortleberry, it imparts to the liquid the intoxi¬ 
cating properties of strong wine, and when swallowed 
alone, it speedily produces drunkenness. One or two 
■moll fungi are a common dose to enure n pleasant, 
intoxication for a whole dav. In too large doaoq it 
induces violent spasms.- -lief. Johnston's Ckemltlry qf 
CVmmmii L(fe. 

AmamANTIuctue, Sm-a-ruH-Outi'-ee-e, in Bot., tho 
Amaranth ord. of dicotyledonous plants. There are 
46 genera and 4SG speoies, herbs or shrubs, nearly all 
native* of tropical regions. 
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A HiUStHCt, iim-u-rtm'Jkut, in Bot., tbs 
typical fen. of live nat. ord. Amnranthoeete. Some of 
the species bare bright-coloured persistent flower*, 
and have been introduced into thin country aa oroa- 
menial garden plant*. The beat-known are A. caudain* 
• (Love-lief-bleeiluig) und A. hgpockoHdriaeut (PrinoeUn 
feather*). 

A3iAaytt.ra.iCFJ!. Um-a-ril'-li-dal'-tt-t, in Bot., 
tho Amaryllis ora. of munocotyledonous plant*. 
Tliere arc (W genera and 400 species, natives of many 
parts of the world, but most abundant at the Cape of 
Good Hope. Several of these plants hare poisonous 
properties, and some yield excellent fibres. 

Auartlms, iim'-o-ril'-lic, in Bot, tho typical pen. 
of the nat. ord. Amuryllitlarea. Several beautiful 
garden and preenliouso plants are included in this 
genu*. They arc remarkable for their brilliant and 
svmn.etrical 'flowers, which exhale a sweet perfume. 
Burl) plant consist* of a bulb, from which the leaves 
are produced, so aa to issue directly from the soil; 
nml from the midst of these leaves springs a stem, 
vn Inch is terminated by one or many lily-like flowers, 
either red, yellow, or pink. 

Amaurosis, Xm'-air-ro'-re (Or. ammirae, obscure), in 
Fnt h., is a blindness or obscurity or vision, proceeding 
lront a diseased state of the optic nerve, or of thut 
part of the brain in connection with it. It generally 
comes on gradually, with dimness or confusion of 
sight, variations of colour, or the presence of floating 
objects called tpeelra, Jt is commonly occasioned by 
long-continued over-excitement of the organs of vision, 
or by sudden exposure to a bright light, or it may 
prut eed from a disordered state of tho stomaoh. It is 
also sometimes hereditary. It may be permanent, or 
only temporary. In a lull habit, it is to be treated by 
depletion; in llie weak, by tonics and alterative*. 
Counter-irritants are also to be used; ss, blisters be¬ 
hind the curs, or o seton in tho back of the neck, or on 
the temple*. 

Ayazoyh. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Ambassador, Hm-bAt'-ta-dor (Fr. ttmbattadettr), in 
Diplom. signifies an agent,sent by one sovereign power 
to another to treat on afliursof state and matters affect- 
ing the interests of his country. Ambassadors arc of 
two kinds; those that reside regularly at the court to 
which tlley are accredited, and those Unit are scut there 
on a special occasion, the latter being styled “ ambas¬ 
sadors extraordinary. The duties of an ambassador are 
to watch over the interests of his own counter at the 
foreign court: to negotiate for treaties and alliances ; 
to enforce the performance of existing treaties, to 
protect his countrymen from injury or injustice, and 
to aid them in case of need. Ambassadors, together 
with their families and suites, enjoy perfect security 
of person, sml their property is protected against all 
legal process. Tliev nr usually, also, exempted from 
custom'duties and from all taxes, and arc allowed the 
free exercise of their religion. 

Amber, im'-ber (Fr. timbre, 8p, ambar. Gr. Wet- 
fron), a resinous mineral solid, of a fine yellow colour, 
which, on being •rubbed, becomes strongly electric. 
It has given its name to the science of electricity, 
1‘Hing the flrst substance which was found to possess 
such properties. It is much used for jewellery and pipe 
mouthpieces. Dissolved in chloroform, it forms one 
of the best photographic varnishes. It is found abun¬ 
dantly on the shores of the Baltin, and, oeeaiionally, 
in Greenland, England, Italy, Spain, Sicily, Siberia, 
and China. It is supposed to’bc a fossil gum or resin, 
from its constituents and properties, and from con¬ 
taining the bodies of insect* incloeeo in its mat*. 

Amber, Acid or. (Set SveciBte Aoin.) 

Ambergris, im'-bmgrit (Fr. ambre, amber, grie, 
grey).—Ambergris is a morbid secretion of tho sperm 
whale, much nsrd in perfumery, found floating on the 
sea, or deposited on the coast. Although possessed 
of little scent, it impart* a delicate odour to other 
perfumes. 

Ambbrikx, dm* - brine, the fragrant principle of 
ambergris. 

Ambrosia, Am-br^-nke-a (Or. a, not, and brefot, 
mortal), in Heathen Myth., waa the name given to 
the food of the gods, as distinguished from meetar, 
which was their drink. It was supposed to endow them 
with eternal youth and immortality; and mortal* who 
G7 


were permitted to partake of it were in some messnre 
assimilated to the gods, receiving sn increase of strength 
and beauty. Ambrosia wm also the name of certain 
festivals observed in Greece iu honour of Bacchus, 
daring the vintage. 

Ambry, Am'-brt (bat. armarium, a storehouse, 
locker, cupboard), the place whore the arms, plate, 
vessels, and everything which belonged to housekeeping, 
were kept. 

AiniULAncR, Am'-bu-fati (l*t.amhtlo, I walk), a term 
derived from the Freneh, and applied to those moving 
hospitals which accompany every army, or division of 
an army, in tho field, furnished with all the requisites 
for the succour of the sick or wounded. It is also 
applied to the waggons or carta-provided for conveying 
the wounded from the Held of battle. The latter aro 
termed by the Freneh nmbnlnneet noftmtee, and were 
first introduced in 1708, by Larroy, the celebrated 
French military surgeon. ( See Lahrvy, vol. I. of tide 
work.) During the late Russian war, improved am¬ 
bulance-carte were constructed and scut out to tho 
Crimea. 

Ajmvscaor, Am'-bttt-haid, in Mil., a term derived 
from the Italian imboteore, to lie in bushes or concealed, 
and signifying the lying in wait or in concealment of a 
body of troops to attack an enemy unawares. 

AtrilDAKOBiRR, nm-e-Ul n'-eke-er, in Dot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to tho snb-ord. Sangnitnrbete, of the 
nat. ord. ltmaccm, The epeoios A. rauadenti* is a 
native of the aretio regions, and itn fruit, calk'd the 
shad-berry, or service-berry, is used for mixing with 
peniicMi. 

AAM!H 1 ni'.Bi<’>t', award derived from the Hebrew, and 
signifying, properly, firm or fsithfrtl. In the beginning 
of n sentence, it is used by way of emphasis, as, verily, 
or truly ; and at the end, especially of prayers or 
hymns, it signifies to he it, or to let it be. 

Amende Iio 2 r 0 RABt.il, a-mtintl' hono~rabV (Kr.), 
a kind of punishment inflicted in Franco upon 
traitors, parricides, or twarilegu'ua persons. It 
wss thus inflicted ; tho offender lining delivered into 
the hands of the hangman, ho was stripped of his shirt, 
and a rope put uhoufhis neck, and « taper In his hand; 
he was then led into court, where he was obliged to 
beg pardon of God, tho king, the court, and bis 
country. Sometimes tho punishment ended hero; 
but sometimes it was only a prelude to death or banish¬ 
ment to the galleys. 

AMBHSMXNT,ii-mrm2'-$sesi (bat. emendttlio, an emen¬ 
dation, or strengthening), in Liny, is the correction of 
an error in the process, which may bo amended, even 
after judgment, finch correction cannot be niadn 
where the error lies in giving the judgment itself. In 
such care, it is not amendable, but tbs judgment 
may l,e reversed or corrected by a majority of the 
judges of a court of error, composed of the judges of 
the different courts, or such of them as can attend, 
upon a writ of error ened out by the party aggrieved 
by the judgment. 

AuKNDMitG'in Pol. (See Hitt in Pabliahkne.) 

Amentaceous, li-wes-frit’-«*-»», in Dot., a terra 
applied to those plants which bear catkins (are AMEX- 
tuu), as the oak, willow, jmplar, birch, and walnut. 

Amentum, or Catkin, li-meir'-Aim, in Bot., a kind 
of spike, which only bears barren flowers, that is, only 
si aniens or pistils; tbesa being separated from each 
other by bracts. The whole amentum usually falls off 
in one piece, soon after flowering or fruiting. The 
species of willow called palm in Ktigland lias very fine 
ratkins, and the j onng branches bearing them were 
formerly used to deck churches on Palm Sunday. 

Amkxciaubnt, A-mer'-il-a-ment (Lat. urn erciumtn- 
tv m), in Law, signifies (he pecuniary punishment uf an 
offender against the queen, or loro of a franchise, in 
her or hit court, that it found to be in miterimraiu, 
i.e., to hare offended, and to stand at the mercy of the 
queen or lord. It wee the asuai punishment inflicted 
by the court leet for public nuisances committed within 
its jurisdiction; but as these courts are seldom hold, 
ana their powers have fUlen into desuetude, in conse¬ 
quence of the ready justice afforded by courts of law, 
amerciaments maybe now considered ae obsolete. 

Americanisms, A~mtr f A-ka~mtnu, words or phrases * 
used in the United Stales of America, but not current in 
England, occnrisg chiefly in conversation ot in epheme- 
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ral writing, tl>(> work* of standard American author* 
containing very few of them. The number of new word* 
introduced in America if cmhparatively small. The 
Americanisms arc chiefly words or phrases used in a 
different sense from that which they nave in Baglond; 
as, I gneee or reckon, tot I think or suppose. In some 
initarii'iw, words that have become obsolete, or whose 
meanings have changed in England, are pneerred in 
America, and fall under this efuss. 

Amuththt, Sm'-e-thiet (Lat. aneikyetae), a var. of 
crystallised quartz, having a violet that, due to a email 
quantity of manganese. The most beautiful specimens 
are obtained from Ceylon, India, and Persia, It is alto 
found near Cork, in Saxony, and in Transylvania. The 
Oriental amethyst is a purple variety of the sapphire, 
and consists of alumina, with a small portion of oxide 
or iron. 

Ami. (SceAsrr.) 

Am caulk, or Amirablb, NtrsTOBns, iW-i-k«-M, 
in Anth., arc those which are mutually equal to the 
sum of eoc.li other’s aliquot parts. Thus, 320 and 2N4 
are aniicubie mimiicrs : the nhqnot parts of 220 are, 
1, 2, 4, IS, 10,11, 20, 22, 41, 55,110, which are equal to 
284; and those of 284 are I, 2, 4, 71,142 s* 220. 

AmiantkvN, ftm-Mn'-ihue, a fine variety of asbestos. 
{See Abukstom.) 

AjaonsOHKiiR.o-nit'-Jhulhi'-ri**.—Itnotunflrcquently 
happens that a counsel, not retained in a cause before 
the court, mentions some case within his knowledge 
which has been decided, bearing on the point under 
discussion, nr makes a suggestion in aid or the argu¬ 
ment. He is then styled oniicuv cn rim, or friend of the 
court. 

Amidim, dm'-l-rfrr*. The nmides are compounds 
formed from ammonia by the substitution of one or 
more equivalents of a metalloid, a halogen, or 
an acid base, for ono or more equivalents of the 
. hydrogen. 


Amu< 

H' 
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II 

H 

U 


TMvIilomuili!*. 
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H^Cl 
l Cl 
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Acotinnitlo. 

C,H,0, (acetyl) 


Inorganic amides ere net very numerous; but tho 
number of acid bases in organic chemistry being 
almost endless, the organic amides are correspond¬ 
ingly numerous. (Sec Avincs.) 

Amidutv, Hm'-l-itine, the soluble portion of starches. 

Auidockn, o-mid'-o-jen, a hypothetic base, con¬ 
taining two equivalent* of hydrogen to one of 
nitrogen. 

Ait i MRS, ilm'-i-neei. —The amines are compounds 
fbrmcd from ammonia, in the tame way a* the amides, 
by the substitution of a metal or salifiable compoitut 
radicle. 


Ammonia. Fotnmnitne. 


Trix'nvnmtiie- 
Zn 


KUtytamine. 

(ethyl) 


fit f K f/n fC t H, 

W< IT Nil! IMiin HOI 
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Metallic amines are less numerous than those formed 
l’rem organic bases. (See Aumxs.) 

Ammon, or Amok, (W-mon, in Heathen Myth., was 
the name of a celebrated deity of the Bgyptiona, who 
was considered by the Greek* to be synonymoni with 
their Jupiter. His chief city was Thebe*, which waa 
thence catted the city of Ammon (No-Ammon, in the 
Old Testament), and by the Greeks Dioapolia, or eity 
of Jupiter. In the tempter of the holy city he i* re¬ 
presented as sitting upon a throne, holding the symbols 
of life and power, and wearing n crown with a peculiar 
ornament of two feathers and a long band behind, fatt¬ 
ing down to his feet. He is also sometimes represented 
with a ram’s head, or with the ;head of a ram nod the 
Mr of a sphinx. 

ammonia, Totsm* Alxau, Airmail Am aw, or 
^nnin or Haxtsmobn, dm-W-mto.—Ammonia 
U a gaseous compound, possessing the properties 
of the alkalies proper,—-potaah and soda. It was first 
isolated by Priestley, in the year 1774, who named it 
alkaline air. He procured it from sal-ammoniac; whence 
it* name. By submitting it to heat, he foamd it to 
consist of three parts of hydrogen to one of nitrogen. 
It is diflkmtt to form it by the direct unio n of those 
gjWf*; but wherever nascent hydrogen and nitrogen 
wa.eqdkinated by any chemical action, a portion of 
aohmonta is always found in the resulting compound. 

53 * 1 


Daring the decompos i tion of water containing air by 
the electric current, m small quantity of ammonia is 
formed; also when a mas* of moistened iron filings is 
exposed to the air; but it i» formed in the gronteat 
quantities when nitrogenous organic matter putrefies, 
ox is submitted to destructive distillation. Ammonia 
is also formed during the distillation of coal in gas¬ 
works, the aanmoniaeal honor produced in this way 
being the great source of ammonia for commercial 
purposes. Formerly it was made from the ammoniaoal 
liquor produced in the manufacture of bone-black. 
It is generally prepared in the laboratory by the 
action of caustic fime on some salt of ammonia. 

NH,0 + CoO = CaCl + HO + HU,. 

The go* evolved is collected over mercury, or else by 
displacement, as it is gradually absorbed by water. 
Ammonia is easily liquefied by the oombined action of 
a pressure of tty atmospheres and a temperature of 32°. 
By submitting this liquid to the action of solid onrhonie 
arid, solid ammonia is produced. Ammonia dots not 
support either combustion or kifo, and inflames with 
difficulty. It is decomposed into its element* by passing 
through it a series of electric sparks, or by transmitting 
a current of it through a red-liot tube. Ammonia 
is readily absorbed by water, which takes up 870 times 
its own volume of the gas, forming the liquor ammonias 
of the chemist, or liquid ammonia, as it is generally 
improperly called, Ammonia is found in very small 
quantities in th* air, being evolved during (he decom¬ 
position of nt animal substances, more especially 
excrement* ai .trios. Ammonia forms an infinite 
number of saltwith the different acids, most of them 
similar in their properties to the corresponding salt* 
of potash and soda. 

Ammonia, Ac xtatx or, or Brian or Mucnuncs, 
used in medicine as a refrigerant and diaphoretic. 

Ammonia, Carbon atx or.—The sesqm-carbonate of 
ammonia form* the smelling-salts of tin- chemist’s shop, 
generally called Breston salts. Solution of carbonate 
of ammonia is sometimes used as an emetic. It is also 
need in the manufacture of unfenuented bread. It iB 
used in medicine as a stimulant. 

Ammonia. Nitbam or.—This salt is used in tlie 
laboratory for the production uf nitrous oxide, or 
laughing-gas. The crystals are melted m a retort, at a 
gentle heat, nitrous oxide beiug given off, and water 
remaining behind. 

NH.OHO,»2HO + 4HO. 

Ammonia, Sulphat* or.—'This salt, which is much 
used as a cereal manure, is obtained iu great quantities 
l>y neutralizing bone- or gas-liquor with sulphuric 
acid, evaporating and crystidliiing. 

Ammoniac, (1cm.—T his substance, which is often 
confused with the salts of ammonia, is a concrete juice, 
procured from au unknown tree growing in Persia and 
Abyssinia. It oeeurs in agglutinated misses called 
tea is, and it uaed iu medicine as a stimulant%nd ex¬ 
pectorant. When softened with vinegar, it forma n 
plaster, which has been used for the last 2,000 yean, 
and baa survived all changes in medicine. ~ 

Ammoniac, Sal. (Abe Ammoxicjk, Cklobim or.) 

Ammobiacvm, dm'-Mo-ai'-a-fann, a fetid gum-resin 
need in Med. It exudes from the stem of an umbelli¬ 
ferous plant known to botanists as Dnrema ossmodta- 
cam, wbioh grow* in Persia and the adjaoeat parts of 
Asia. It is occasionally prescribed as on expectorant, 
and is applied externally to promote the absorption of 
tumours and chronic (welling! of the joints. 

Ammonia Aqua, Ammonia (Liquid), Ammowiji 
(Lxquea), Ammonia (Solution or).—The eolation of 
gaseous ammonia in water ia called by all the above 
names. As stated under Ammonia, water absorbs 
1 870 time* its volume of amsamiacal gas, forming a 
! ootourtem transparent liquid, having a cbnraeteriatio 
pungent smell, aborning enustie taste, and a strong 
alkaline reaction. At its greatest strength its speoifle 
gravity is *860, end it can only be kept in olovely, 
stoppered bottles. It is made by pawing the gas 
through distilled water kept near freesing-point by 
mean* of iee. It is of great use in the Inbcrstory as a 
re-agent, dissolving many oxides and aalta insoluble in 
water. It is employed in medicine as n stimulant. 
There are two degrees of strength used,—the liquor 
auunonhe fortior, of ‘860j and the ordinary liquor 
ammenim, or spirits of hartshorn, of ‘000. Mood with 
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oil, with which it tent a soap, it it need u a rube¬ 
facient, under the name of soap-lininieot. 

AMMOxrra, tetw-nih, in Conch., » fen. of ted 
shells allied to the Bring gen. Nautilus. In shape 
they resemble a ram's horn,—whence their asms, from 
their supposed likeness to the horns upon the statue 
of Jupiter Ammon. Haring, slso, very much the ap¬ 
pearance of a coiled snake, they an vulgarly tamed 
petrified snakes. They, are found plentifully in the 
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Akuokxok, lonioa or, Aa-aw'.iti-iaa.—This salt is 
much used in photography for iodising oollodioa, on 

_--.-A .« f_A A. .1_l” 1 Is. 




K.Metal. 

NaO .Oxide. 

AgCl.Chloride. 

Lil.Iodide. 


(NH.).Metal. 

(NH.)O .Oxide. 

(NH,)C1.Chloride. 

(NH t )I.Iodide. 


Lil.Iodide. (NH t )I.Iodide. 

CaO.KO, . Nitrate. (NH.JO.NO,...Nitrate. 

BsO, 80, ..Sulphate. * (NII 4 )0,SO,...Sulphate. 

The theory of the existenoe of a compound metnl is 
borne out not only by analogy, but by actual experi¬ 
ment. If a few globule* of mercury are immersed in 
n eolation of chloride of potassium, and an electric 
current ho passed through them, the mercury gradually 
swells np into a peaty mass, which experiment ha* 
proved to be an amalgam of mercury and potassium, 
if chloride of ammonium be substituted, the same 
effect takes place, the only difference being, that the 
bulk of the mercury is much more increased, s»d at 
last floats on the solution, from its lightness. The for¬ 
mation of tins amalgam seems not only to demonstrate 
the existence of sraroouium, bnt also to show that it is 
a metal, non-metfillic amalgams being unknown. When 
thrown into water, these amalgams form solutions of 
potash and ammonia respectively, with the evolution 
of hydrogen. 

' Hg x X+H0*Hg x +KO+H 

Mg x (»'H.)^0*Hg x +(SH 4 0)+H 


celled sal-ammoniac, or marntavf a mmo n i a.. It 
made estenrirely by neutralizing hone-liquor or gas- 
liquor with hydrochloric acid, erapotatang, crystal¬ 
lizing, and subliming. It was formerly manufactured 
by subliming the soot produced by n mixture of coal, 
Bait, animal matter, and day. It waa first made from 
the soot produced <by burning camels' dung in Libya, 
sear the temple of Jupiter Ammon, whence its name. 
It is mnch used in the arts, mors especially in tinning 
iron, copper, nod brass. It may be formed directly by 
the union of dry ammonia sad chlorine. 


cation), in MU., is n term applied to all warlike pro¬ 
visions, bat more particularly to shot, shell, powast, 
Allies, and other projectiles and axplosiva substances. 
The chief kind* of aimnunitiou will fie found described 
under their proper headings. 

Amkistt, im'-n*t4e < Or. amnutia, forgstflitaesi of 
wrong), is an set of oblivion, by which Crimea and 


iivion, by which Crimea and 




AMUOKITKS. 

oolite formations, and arc so abundant in some parts 
of B nrgundy, that the roads are paved with them . The 
animal that inhabited this shell was provided with air- 
sacs, by means of which it conk! rise or siuk in the 
water; and its shelly covering, necessarily delicate in 
order to float, was made strong enough to bear the 
pressure of great depths by its tubular form ondjn- 
ternal riba or support*. 

Amuoihcm.—T he existence of a hypothetic enm- 

f ionnd metal called ammonium, end haviug the oonsti- 
ution NH 4 ', has been aaaumed.as the only method of 
explaining the perfect analogy that exists between the 
salts of ammonia and those of the various metals. An 
if ammonia united to an equivalent of water 
to form the oxide of this metal, NH.+HO 
corresponding to potaass, the oxide of 
potassium KO. The following comparison between tbe 
compounds of ammonia and those of other metals will 
show the working of this theory at a glance. 


offences against the government up to a certain time 
are so obliterated that they cannot again be brought 
against tbe guilty parties. An amnesty may be either 
absolute, or it may be limited, excepting certain per¬ 
sons, or alssses of persons; as tbs sot of indemnity 
passed on the secession of Charles II,, wbioh excluded 
the persons actually concerned in the execution of his 
father. 

Amnios, or Akviok, An'-ai-os, in Midwifery, is the 
membranous bag in which the faitus is inclosed 
in the womb, and which also con tain* the ttgu tr 
amtUi. It is composed of three membranes j an outer, 
or filamentous one, called decidua ; a middle, named 
the chorion ; and an inner, called the amnion. 

Amokhk, il-ma'-mum, in Hot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the Hat. ord. Muyiaeracttr, the Ginger 
family. Several species have aromatic seeds, which 
arc used medicinally end ss spices in many parts of the 
world. A. maUgutl a is n native of Western A fries, 
and yields the so-called grains of Paradise, or Guinea 
pepper, used in this country in veterinary medicine, 
and for giving pungency to beer, wine, spirits, ana 
vinegar. Most of the fruits called cardamoms, so 
largely employed in medicine as stimulants, are pro¬ 
duced by plants included in this genus; thnl, A. car- 
ilnmomum yields the round cardamoms; A. maximum, 
the Java; A. AoraWmo, the korarims; attdA.gMo»um, 
both the large and small round China cardamoms. 

Amorpka, d-mor'./a, in Mot., the bastard indigo, n 
gen. of plants belonging to the nut. ord. LtgumbuMm. 
The typical species, A. JVutieoca, is a native of Sooth 
Carolina, and is cultivated in English gardens. Its 
flower is purple or violet, and veiy irregular, tbe corolla 
wanting both wings and keel; its leaf is very dark green. 
The root, when peeled, is sometimes chewed u s remedy 
for toothache. A blue dye-stuff resembling indigo, but 
much inferior, may be obtained from this plant: hence 
the common name for tbe genus. 

AMonnovs, &~mor'-fut, in Chem. and Min., sub¬ 
stances are said to be amorpkow when they do not 
assume any crystalline form. 

AMOiTiXATioir, i-mor-ti-rai'-tku* (Lot. amarti rafts), 
in Law, an alienation of land* or tenements in mortmain, 
vis., to any corporation or fraternity and their suc¬ 
cessors. (Are Moira i is.) 

AKrxunmat, dsMM-(i'-<r«-« (Gr. am prior, vine), in 
Bot,, a name glvetiuy some botanist* to the Vine ord. 
[Set Vtraaui.) 

Ammlomm, Um-pt-lap'-iU, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the net. ord. Pitaera, the Vine fotn. 
The species constitute the climbing shrubs called Vir¬ 
ginian creepers. They are remarkable for the erimsas 
tints assumed by their foliage in autumn, and for their 
curiously formed tendrils. 


Axnnu. Hm-fiV-i-a (Gr. amphi, both, and Mm, 
life), in Zool., an ord. of the class of Reptiles. In 



yet capable of remaining undsr water for some time; 
to various terrestrial animals, mob as the hippopotamus, 
which frequent an aqnfitio medium. Bnt if the term 
amphibious be taken in its literal sense, vis. as denoting 
tbs power of living both on land or in the water indifr 
ferentij, it will b* round to apply to only four genera of 
bstrachiaa reptile*, which, according to Cuvier, sr* tho> 
only known tntiynmjphibions animals, Inasmuch as they 
si on* po me s * stawnanaously both lungs sad gills. 
Thsso entente ass the AxolotiS, the Menobrnnchi, sod 
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tbe Sirens, inhabiting the American riven and lakes, 
ond tlio Proteus, whose habitat is the underground 
streams which connect some lakes in Carnima and 
Hungary. In the system of Limueus the amphibia 
comprehended the whole of the animals now known as 
reptiles; such as serpents, frogs, tortoises, and’lhsards, 
and even the cartilaginous fishes; hut according to 
the most philosopUicalof the later naturalists, the term 
amphibia has been restricted to that order of reptiles 
called Ufttrucbinns ; for this reason, thut these animals 
breathe by means of gills in their earliest or tadpole 
condition, and afterwards acquire lungs, and respire 
air on assuming their perfect form as reptiles.— 
Todd’s Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Phyelologg ; Ktujl'utK 
Cyclopedia, ** JSnturul History." (Sec B atiiachi sue, 
Fttoo, Birbn, Baliuaxdbb, I’Bontva.) 

Ami'IUBOMC, dm-fih’-n-le, a double silicate of alumina 
and mugnesia, often coloured blaek or green by 
the substitution of oxide <>f iron for the latter. 

AAfnunoLOOv, ihn'-Jll -ol' -o - it (Or. amphibolia, 
doubt, nnd Ingot, discourbe), is a term used to denote a 
phrase susceptible of two diflerent interpretations, 
arising cither from the order of the phrase, or from the 
nnitnguouB meaning of a word. The answers of the 
oracles were frequently of this nature, as in thatsve- 
ceived by .Pyrrhus from the oracle ,—Aio le „Euctdu 
Romano * vineere poexe, where the meaning way he 
either that you w ill conquer the Unmans, or that the 
KonianR will'conquer you. 

Ahi’iuhiiich, dm'-jt-hriik (Or. amphi, both, abont, 
on both sides, and brachyt,' short), in 1'octTy, the 
name of a foot of three syllables, of which the middle 
one is long, and the Urst aud last short. 

Amchiumva, ilHi-tt'bri'-a (Or. amphi, around, hn/o, 
I grow), in Ilot., tfie inline given by niidlichcr to n 
section of the vegetable kingdom. The character com* 
man to ail the mend >crs of this great group is the posses¬ 
sion of a Btrm increasing only at the circumference. 
The Auphibrya of JCndTicher therefore correspond 
with the Monorotylrdvnee of Jussieu, and with the throe 
divisions Rhisogem, Eudogtue, and Didyoyeat, of 
Lindley. 

Am iuuctxos tc Corn cm, iW ; /Mr-<i-oM'-iI-, a politico- 
religion.) court of ancient Greece, said to have been 
founded liy, and to have taken its name from, Arophie- 
tyou, sou of Deucalion; but, according to Strabo, it 
wos iustitut cd by Aei isius, kina of Argos. 11 was pro- 
bably at first a religious assembly, but it subsequently 
cotne to be of great political importance. It was com¬ 
posed of two rcprescuta|ives from each of twelve fireck 
state), who met twice a year for the purpose of pro¬ 
tecting their common interests, and preserving their 
religious institutions. As individual states lieciune 
powerful, nnd strove for the Urst rank, the influence of 
this council declined, and in the time of Demosthenes 
it ltad ceased to command respect. 

AuPimucklt, dm-Jlm'-a-ter (Or. amphi, and makrot, 
long), in Poetry, the name of a foot of three syllables, 
of which the middle oue is short, and the first and last 
long. 

AurmsincA, ilm'-fl-tar'-ka, in Bnt., an indehiacent 
many-cellfil fruit like that of the Baobab. 

Ampiiisuii, dm-JW-i-i (Or., double-shadowed), a term 
applied by astronomers to the inhabitants of the 
tropias, whose shadows alternately point north aud 
south at noon, at opposite times of the year. 

AUMUTitiursic, dw'-pi-rta'-u-frr, among the ancient 
Romans, was a species of structure designed for the 
exhibition of combats of gladiators, wild beasts, and 
other sport*. Its name is formed from the two Greek 
words amphi, ou both aides, aud theatrbn, a theatre, 
and would thus denote a double theatre. Ia the theatre, 
which was internally arranged somewhat in the fora 
of a aemioircle, were heard rausio and recitations. 
The amphitheatre, in the form of two semicircles, or 
rather an ellipse, was devoted to spectacle. Indeed, the 
first amphitheatre that we read of was literally a double 
theatre, being so constructed upon pivots that the two 
halves could be either placed back to back, to fora 
two the*tree, or free to free, to fora an amphitheatre. 
The first amphitheatres wets of wood. The first atone 
edifice of this kind waa that erected by StatiMus 
Taurus, in the reign of Augiutua; but, from its being 
destroy* d at the Hunting of Bom* in the reign of 
Hero, a portion of it must have been of wood. Several 
00 
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other* of a similar nature, or of wood, were con¬ 
structed till the reign of Vespasian, when the Amphi- 
thcairum Ftavinm was commenced; a work which has 
been the admiration of all subsequent ages. It is also 
called the Coliseum, or Colosseum. nnd waa completed 
by Titus about a.i>. 80, when, at its dedication, 5,000 
animals were slaughtered. We cannot better desoribe 
this magnificent building tliau in the words of the his¬ 
torian Gibbon; — “ Posterity adiuifcs, and still long 
admire, tbo awful remains of the amphitheatre of 
Titus, which so well deserved the epithet of Colossal. 
It was a buildingof an elliptic figure, 585 feet in length 
and 467 in broudtA founded on fourscore arches, ami 
rising, with four ncccssive orders of architecture, to 
the height-of 1 id (157) feet. The outside of the edifice 
was encrusted with marble, nnd decorated with statues. 
The slopes of the vast concave which formed the inside 
were filled and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of 
seats, of marble likewise, covered with cushions, and 
capable of receiving with ease fourscore thousand 
spectators. Hixty-fonr vomit oriet (for by that namn 
the doors were very aptly distinguished) poured forth 
the immense multitude; and the entrances, passages, 
and staircases were contrived with such exquisite skill, 
that each person, whether of the senatorial, equestrian, 
or plebeian order, arrived at his destined place with¬ 
out trouble or confusion. Nothing was omitted which 
in any respect could be subservient to the convenience 
and pleasure r the spectators. They were protected 
from the sun 1 rain hy an ample canopy, occasionally 
drawn over Ii .. heads. The air waa continually re¬ 
freshed by t. • playing of fountains, and profusely 
impregnated by lha grateful scent of aromatics. In 
the centre of tbe edifice the arena, or stage, was 
strewed with tlio finest sand, and successively assumed 
the most diflerent forms. At one moment it seemed 
to rise oat of the earth like tbo garden of theUeepc- 
rides, and was afterwards broken into the rocks aud 
caverns of Tlirnee. The subterraneous pipes convoyed 
nil inoxbaustible supply of water; and what had just 
tieforo appeared a level plain might be suddenly con¬ 
verted into n wide lake, covered with armed vessels 
and replenished w\ilh the monsters of the deep. In 
the decoration of these ncenea the Roman emperors 
displayed their wealth nod liberality; and we read on 
various occasions that the whole furniture of the am¬ 
phitheatre consisted either of silver, or of gold, or of 
amber. The poet who describes the games of Cariiiiw 
in the character of a shepherd, attracted to the capital 
hy the fume of their magnificence, affirms that the 
nets designed as a defence against tbe wild beasts 
were of gold wire; that the portico* were gilded, and 
that the belt, or circle which divided the several ranks 
of spectators from each other, was studded with u 
precious mosnio of beautiful stones." — Ref. Gibbon’s 
Decline aud Fall of tht Roman Empire; Smith’s Dic¬ 
tionary nf Greek and Roman Anliqmtie*. 

Aupboba, i)m'-/o*rn (Or. umphoreitt, from amphi, 



os both aides, and phtro, X earty), in Aatiq., is the 
Mate of a vessel commonly of earthenware, to called 
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Axnplexie&ul 

from having « handle or eer on each tide of the neck. 
Its form end stae varied, bat it wu usually Ion* ftnd 
narrow, frequently about 2 or 21 feet ia height, by 
•bout 6 inchca in diameter, terminating at the lower 
extremity almost in • paint, to edmit or inaertion into 
a etend or the earth, in order to keep it upright. They 
were generally need for preferring oil, wine, bafcey, 
grapes, or other fruit*; bat also •• oinerary urn*. 
Homer mentione Amphora both of gold rad atone, and 
in later time* glam amphora- were not uncommon. 
Earthen amphora of the Homan period here occa¬ 
sionally been found in England. The amphora wot 
also a meeauro of capacity among the Greek* and 
Bomatis. The Roman amphora contained 48 sectaries, 
or about 7 gallon* 1 pint English nine measure; the 
Attie or Grecian about one third more. Among the 
Bomani the amphora «u also a dry measure, contain¬ 
ing about 3 bushel*., The Venetian* etill hare a liquid 
measure ofthis name, containing about 16quarts.— Kef. 
Smith's Dictionary tf Greek and Soman Autiquitie*. 

AtfrisxrcAL'L, dm-pUa^-i-kavl (Bat. amplcc/i, to em¬ 
brace, oaulit, a stem), in Bot., a term applied to a leaf 
which is enlarged at its base, so n* to ouap the stem 
from which it springs, as iu fool’s parsley. - - 

AwrPTATion, im-pu-ial'-tkttn (1st. ampnto, T prune 
or lop off), in Burg., is n term applied to denote the ope¬ 
ration of cutting off a limb or some part of the body- 
The hnman frame ia so constituted tlmt if one member 
be diseased, the whole body suffer* with it; end fre¬ 
quently the life of an individual may depend upon the 
removal of an injured or diseaied member. The ou- 
cients, whilo they saw the necessity of cutting off a 
limb, shrank from the operation with dismay, for they 
knew of no means of stopping the hemorrhage but 
red-hot irons and boiling oil or resin; and hence, be¬ 
sides the suffering entuited upon the pstient, their 
operations were seldom successful. The advance of 
modern surgery is here very marked, not only in the 
improved methods nnd appliances for operating; but, 
from thoir increased knowledge of the human body, 
surgeons are now able to di-tcrmino with far grentcr 
accuracy when an operation is necessary, or, by a 
miuor operation, are able frequently to save a limb, 
little or at all impaired, which even hnl(% century 
ago would have been ruthlessly sacrificed; while the 
recent introduction of antrstbrtics lias been of ines¬ 
timable value to the patient. An amputation may 
be performed by wliat is termed the circular, the 
doulilo-flap, or the single-flap operation. In proceed¬ 
ing to amputate, the patient is first placed in a conve¬ 
nient position,and the main artery is compressed by the 
tourniquet (•<•» Topbhujckt) (r by the band of a skilled 
assistant. The circular operation is performed by first 
detaching the skin a short distance below where the 
amputation ia to be mode. It is then drawn upwards, 
nna the muscles divided down to the bona, which is 
then sawn through. The arteries aru then seised with 
a small forceps, drawn slightly out, and tied with a 
thread, after which the skin is brought over the wound, 
nnd cither stitched or held together by strips of adhe¬ 
sive plaster. The double-flap operation differs from 
the above, in that the skin and muscles are cut down 
iu a slanting manner, on opposite sides, so as to form 
two flaps, which are then drawn up, ana the knife car¬ 
ried round the bone, dividing any flesh that may still 
be adhering to after which the surgeon saws the 
bone. It is objeewd to tbib method, that it mokes a 
prenter wound, and that the arteries, from being cut 
obliquely, will be less securely tied; but it is in favour 
with many, who maintain that there ia little force in 
these objections, and that they are more than compen¬ 
sated for by the greater protection afforded by the 
flaps to the none, The single-flap operation is seldom 
resorted to, unless where a portion of the limb is de¬ 
stroyed on one side, and it become* necessary to take 
the flop from the opposite vide. — Bqf. Ferguson’s 
Manual qf Surgery. 

Anri.Br, iM-n-let (Arab, hamalot, something sus¬ 
pended), is on object hung round the seek, or carried 
otherwise about the person, as a charm from accidents, 
diseases, witchorsft* &o. They are aaualiy atones, 
metals, or plants; sometimas sentences or words, 
arranged in a particular order. They ore much used 
by savage or semi-civilised races, as among the savages 
of America and Africa, the Aram, Turks, Ac. From 
61 


Ainylto Alcohol 

the Chaldeans and Egyptians they passed to Qrcece 
»nd i Borne i »d that they prevailed lu the early 
Christian church, we learn from the frequent denun¬ 
ciations against them. Even at the present Buie, in 
some parts of England, faith in the virtue of certain 
charm* has net entirely ceased. 

Amt, oi’-m i (tat. amint*, friend). In law, a pro- 
mein (next) amy la the next friend (not the guardian) 
suing for an orphan or infant, or for a married woman, 
neither of whom cm personally institute a suit. The 
next Mend is liable for costs if an adverse decision be 
come to against the party Air whem he act*. Alien 
amy ia a foreigner here, subject to some prion in 
friendship with ns. (dice Alien.) 

Ansuue, or Deer xo* At, Am'-ig-dai'-U-c, in Bot., 
a sub-ord. of the nat. ord. Jtnuace*. This division in¬ 
cludes most of our stone-fruit trees, os the almond, 
the plum, and the cherry. The seeds, flowers, leaves, 
and young shoot* of many of tho Amygdal**, when 
moistened with water, yield hydrocyanic, or, as it is 
commonly termed, prussic acid. Thoir barks hare 
generally astringent and febrifugal properties, and 
yield a kind of gum. 

Amyqoaur, iim-Uf'-da-lin, a wlijfte crystalline solid, 
fouftd in hitter almonds, peach-kernels, and laurel- 
leaves. By the action of tno alkalies, amygdalio acid 
may be formed. Sweet almonds coutuin no amyg- 
dalm. 

AtfTGTUMJS, Hm-ia'-da-la* (Or. amygdala, almond), 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Somcne. 
The typical species is Amygdala* eammuvlt, the almond- 
tree, or which there are two varieties; namely. A. com- 
wants, var. dulcia, yielding sweet almonds, mid A.com- 
amnia, var. amara, which produces bitter nlmondi. The 
almond-tree grows wild in Syria'and other parts of 
Asia, also in northern Africa, and is extensively cul¬ 
tivated in tho southern parts of Europe, In Kughiud 
it is grown moro for tho sake of its early spring 
blossoms than for its fruit, which seldom conies to per¬ 
fection. A fixed oil, commonly known as oil of almonds, 
is obtained by expression from sweet almonds, and tha 
residue, which contains gum, vegetable ulbumeu, and 
emulsion, is sold under the nnme of almond-powder, 
flitter almonds, when merely subjected to pressure, 
yield a similar oil. They also contain emulsion, and, 
in addition to this and the other constituents of sweet 
almonds, a nitrogenous substance, called amygdalia. 
When bitter almonds aro moistened with water, the 
emulsion and nmygdalin mutually re-act upon each 
other, and form’a poismiouttorolatilo oil, which is 
known ns the essential oil or bitter almonds, and 
which is need, in small quantities, for flavouring 
oustards and pastry, also for scenting soaps. Amyg¬ 
dala* panic a is the pnaeh-treo of our purdeuH, and * 
variety of the same specie* produce* the nectarine. 
Peaoh-blossoms have been employed in mrdioine as a 
vermifuge, and the kernel of the fruit may be used for 
the same purpose* os tbs bitter almond. 

A if vo, iim’-il JCuH.,), a compound radicle, dis. 
covered by Frankland, by acting on iodide of amyl with 
xine. It is an dlly liquid, boiling at 311°, and homo¬ 
logous with methyl, ethyl, Ac. lake them, It form* an 
oxide or ether, and a hydrated oxide, or alcohol. 

o„ amylic alcohol, is formed during the dis¬ 
tillation of common alcohol from grain or potatoes by 
the decomposition of the starch contained in them; 
hence its nnme. The fusel, or fousel oil of potato- 
spirit, consists almost entirely of amylic alcohol. It is 
this substance that gives to many spirits their noxious 
properties. It may be easily recognised by rubbing a 
few drops of the spirit on the hands; tho vinous 
alcohol end water evaporate first, Jesifog the amylio 
alooliol behind, whieh ie easily recocntsad by its 
characteristic odour. It gives to spirits a flery acrid 
tsste, and is most commonly found in inferior rum. 
When distilled with dilute sulphuric ecid and bi¬ 
chromate of potash, it yields valeric acid (which see), 
the salts of which are much used in medicine. Heated 
with dry phosphoric acid, a hydrocarbon, called amy- 
lene, ia formed, whieh has been much used as an 
anseathetic. 

Axmun. (Set Anna and Amt.) 

Amyl sirs. (Sat Sim .) 

Amylic Aicouol. (St* Amyl.) 
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AunniACM, iei'-i-ri~dai'-ee-e, in Bot., the Myrrh 
and Frankincense ord. There Are about 60 species 
known, all native* of tropical region*. The moat im¬ 
portant are deacribed under the head* of the genera to 
which they belong. 

Ahybis, Sm'-i-rit, in Bot,, a gen. of tropioal plant* 
belonging to the nat. ord. Ampridactm. Many species 
yield fragrant resins, and A. baltamyfera ie said to 
fnrnish, besides, a kind of rosewood. 

ARA,at'-na,a'-Ma,iaatennin*tion added to the names 
of remarkable men, to designate collections of tbeir 
sayings, extracts from their writings, or, generally, 
any particulars concerning them. It is pnt m the form 
of the Latin neuter plural, and signifies properly 
matters or things about, or relating to, the person to 
whose name it is annexed.— Exanplet: Johnsonians, 
Walpoliana.— Ana, Si, or S, iu medical prescriptions, 
denotes that an oqual quantity of each of the ingre¬ 
dients is to be taken. 

Aw4.Bi.mHfl, in-a-Mp'-tith (Or. ana, again, and 
baptize, I baptise), a term applied generally to auoh 
Christian* as hold that baptism is only to be adminis¬ 
tered to adults, and insist upon the necessity of a 
second baptism to all who join their communion. Tbe 
name, however, is properly applied to a sect of reli¬ 
gious flmatics that aprang up m Germany soon after 
the commencement of the Beiformation. N ot only did 
they insist upon re-baptism, but they pretended to 
divine revelations, and held many absurd or dangerous 
heresies, as Independence of all civil authority, 
equality of rank, community of goods, plurality of 
wives, Ac. Tbe leader of this sect was one Thomas 
Mfinxer, a pastor in Alatedt, in Thuringia, who, after 
having adopted the principles of the Boformation, 
turned aside to these heresies. Ha subsequently 
went to Waldsbut, on the borders of Switzerland, 
..•hich became the chief seat of tbe body; whence their 
doctrines spread through Switzerland, Westphalia, 
Holstein, and the Netherlands, in spite of the severest 
persecutions. The rising of the peasantry in Fran¬ 
conia, in 1626, fell in with their views, and, in a battle 
which was fought soon after, JUS liter wns taken 
prisoner and slam. The sect, however, stUI continued to 
gain ground, and, in 16.12, a body of them, under John 
Matthias, a baker, of Haarlem, and John Boecoldt, 
a tailor of Leyden, surprised and took the city of 
Mfinstcr. Here they gave themselves up to the 
greatest extravagances, and Matthias proclaimed him¬ 
self king of Mount Zion, tho name given to Mil aster. 
Matthias was out offsin a sally which tic headed 
against the bishop of Minister'* troops, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Boocoldt. At Jengih, the city was taken 
by the bishop, in 1516, and lloccoldt and many others 
were put to death. The principles of the Anabaptists 
had taken deep root in various parts, particularly in 
the Netherlands. Hare Menno Simon, a native of 
Friesland, and a man of great eloquence, while main¬ 
taining the opiuions of the Anabaptists upon baptism, 
preached against their extravagances, and fouuded the 
sect of Mennonites. (See Mkwwonitkb.) 

Anabahib, Sn-M'-a-ti* (Ur. amUntis, an sseent, 
•n expedition), the name of two ancient historical 
works. 1. The Anabasis of Cyrus, by Xenophon, giving 
•n account of the unfortunate expedition of the younger 
Cyrus against bis brother, tbe Persian king Artaierxrs, 
and of the retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks under 
Xenophon. (See Xmvornow, vol. 1. of this work.)— 
2. The Anabasis of Alexander, l*y Arrian, giving au ac¬ 
count of the campaign of Alexander the ureal. 

Anacabdtacrx, in-a-kar'.di-ai'-te-e, in Bot., the 
Cashew-nut, or Sumach ord. of plants. There are 
4B genera and about 100 species, nearly all of which 
are natives of tropical regions. They yield, by exu¬ 
dation, rosins ana gams, or acrid and occasionally 
poisonous Juices. The fruits and seeds of soma species 
are edible. 

AwAOAKimni, Hn~a-kar'~di-nm (Or, aeo, with, 
kordia, the heart), in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the oat. ord. Amirardkieeai. The species A. oeof- 
denial*, the cashew-nut, a native of the West Indies, 
is remarkable for its large fleshy peduncle, which is 
eaten as a fruit, and it* juice, when fermented, form* 
a kind of wine. Basil peduncle bean a small kidney- 
shaped nut, the pericarp of which is very acrid, but 
the sssds ere edible, Sy roasting the nut, tbs acridity 


Analogy 

may lie destroyed, and the seed will greatly improve 
in flavour. The milky inice will stain linen black. 

Aitacbxovisk, in-iV-To-nit* (Or. ana, upwards, 
rknmot, time), is a name given to an error in chrono¬ 
logy, by which the date of an event is placed earlier 
than it really happened. Anachronisms are not an- 
frequently to be round in work* of art, and are some- 
time* introduced for the sake of effect; a* where 
Schiller, iu his " Piccolirntni,” speak* of a “lightning- 
conductor,” although not invented till 150 years later. 
An error on the other side, where an event is placed 
later than it should be, is called a paraekronitm. ■ 
AWAOOITBA. (Set SXAKM.) 

Aw40Tor.es, SnA>-ui'-klut (Ur. ana, in the form of, 
aud kj/kUa, a oirclr), in Bot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Ctrmpotiite. The root of A, pyre- 
thrum, peUltory of Spun, i* employed in medicine a* an 
energetic local irritant and atalogofue, it* properties 
depending on the presence of a volatile oil. 

AitsWA, d-ns'-tm-a (Or. a, not, and aiiaa, blood), 
in Path., a term used to denote a deficiency of the 
rod globule* or colouring matter of the blood. It is 
characterised by a pale waxy complexion, and a pallor 
in thoanparts, as the lips, which are generally sunhsed. 
It is tone treated with pure air, nourishing diet, and 
tonics, such as iron. 

AwetsiHXTiCR, un'-eee-fket'-ikt (Qr. a, privative, and 
aietkanomai, I feel), a term given to those substaneaa 
which produ " insensibility iu the whole or part of tbe 
human bod< enerally by actiug on the nervous sys¬ 
tem. The . ’l familiar instance of anicstbesia is that 
rodneed l y an overdose of alcohol, in the case of 
runken people, who become utterly insensible to 
pain. NitroiiB oxide, or laughing-gas, was the first 
ansesthetic which was used for the production of in¬ 
sensibility to pain under surgical operations. This was 
superseded by ether, which m turn gave way to chlo¬ 
roform. (See Chlobofobh.) Amylene lisa been much 
employed aa an anrcxthraio, but has been abandoned. 
Kerosolcue, a product of cool tar, is much uaed and 
recommended by American practitioners. It is almost 
impossible to overrate the advantage* attendant upon 
the judicious use of anaesthetics iu surgical operations. 
Countiesstiives have been saved by them, and opera¬ 
tions have been performed under their influence un¬ 
dreamt of by surgeons twenty years ago. The iujuriona 
effect* attributed to chloroform arc so few anil far 
bet ween, as to be nothing in comparison with the bene¬ 
fit* arising from its use. This latter remark applies 
specially to its administration during childbirth. 

Anagram, Sn'-a-priitn (Ur. ana, backwards, and 
pramma, a letter), is the formation of a new word or 
phrase out of another word or phrase, by the trans¬ 
position of the letters; as, evil, Hoe ; Qalenue, Angelue / 
Horatio Helton, Honor e»t a Hilo. 

Awaqtrir, Sn-uf-i-rU (Or.), in Bot., a gen. of 
leguminous plants. The seeds of A. famda are very 
poisonous. 

Awalcivt, S-nSV-uem, a silicate of sod* and alumina, 
remarkable for peeulior optical properties possessed 
by it. (See Polarization ov Light.) 

Akalbitics, dn-a-lep'- tike (Ur. analeptit, re¬ 
suming, recovery), a term in Med., applied to those 
means that are resorted to, to restore the body to a 
state of health, whether medicines, diet, or regimen. 
Analogy, a-nid’-o-Je (Ur. analoaia, the same ratio 
or proportion), properly signifies affhnilarity of ratios 
or relations, though it is frequently applied, also, to a 
similarity of thiug*. A ratio or relation between two 
ohjeots denotes that they are compared together in 
reference to some quality which they both possess iu 
common, or to some manner in which the one ie 
affected by the other. Iu this way wo speak of one 
thins being greater, smaller, or more beautiful than 
another j of the rotation of a child to his parents; of 
a prince to his people. It is, however, on(jr when we 
come to compare rotation*, when we find that the rela¬ 
tion or ratio of two things is liko the relation of two 
other thing*, that we properly have an analogy. A 
may naemhle B, but there is no analogy between 
them; but if A bears the same relation to B that O 
does to D, then there is analogy.* In relation ws have 
only two term* or object* of comparison; ip analogy 
we must have four, though it is not necessary that aa 
the four be different; forA may bear the same retetioa 
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to JB that B dots to C. Two thing* m*y be eouneotad 
by analogy, though they boat in themselves no reten- 
uaueetoeachother; lor, in analogy, *11 other attri¬ 
butes m kept not of new bat tnoee In wbiota they 
•free. Xtaue, the bark of t tree ie analogous to tl m 
skin of an animal, though there is no resemblance be* 
tween them. In reasoning from ndaff, we proceed 
upon the assumption that things whisk here many 
observed attributee in common have other not observed 
atbributes, aleo in eommoa. If we hare observed that 
two or more thing—grce hi several internal and essen¬ 
tial characters, we are disposed to oaoolode that they 
agree likewise in all other essential characters,—-that 
they belong to the same class. Analogy concludes 
from something observed to something not observed j 
from something within the sphere of actual experience 
to something 
i!" ' 
thi 


| into eoaponeute which ere themselves compound, and 
tUdmoU when tho daeompoaition is carried to it* fur¬ 
thest limits, that is to say, whan the oompound to 
resolved into its elements, or tho simplest (been* of 
matter. Thus, whsat flour, whsn subjected to proxi¬ 
mate analysis, yields gluten, albumen, starch, sugar, 
gum, oil, and saline matter; but seek of ttu—proxi¬ 
mate principles is a compound, and may bo farther 
divided by ultimata analysis; the gluten and albumen 



and oil, into the first three of these elements, (at# 
Csunsrar, Tier) Sff, (Elementary work), Bow¬ 
man's Protkioetl Ckemittryi (complete manual), Frs- 
senius’s Ckemieol Auolgeis. 

AxAurna, Xvnxaiuxnicu. (See Buntounrst.) 


The species AnamtWa poniculoto. or eooaulut, to a 
beautiful olimbing plant, which is a native of the 
Malabar ooaat and the Indian archipelago. Its 


reaches to necessity. — Bgf. Hamilton a Logie; Mill's 
Logic; Eogiuk Ofclopm d io. 

Axanrsis, U~mUfA-oio (Or. analgo, Z loosen or untie), 
in Log., is a method of reasoning by which we resolve 
or separate a whole into its constituent parts, and is 
opposed to Southeoio, in which the parts ace collected 
into a whole. 

Analysis, in Ohem., Is the term applied to 
tlist important branch of research which has for its 
object the determination of the constituent parts 
of oompound substance*. The word is also used, 
in a restricted sense, to denote a series of ope¬ 
rations for ascertaining the constituents of a single 
compound. We may, therefore, apeak generally of 
cbomiesl analysis, or refer particularly to the analysis 
of a certain salt. Analysis being the separation of the 
component parts of a substance, is directly opposed to 
qpNWMis, which may be defined as the putting together 
of elements so ea to form a compound. In most 
analytical operations, however, the chemist works by 
synthesis, as he usually separatee two bodies by means 
of a third, which unites with one of them. (<S»e Am- 
HITT.) It is not always necessary to aotually separate 
the component parts m order to ascertain their nature, 
as occasionally changes of colour, or other results, on 
the addition of the proper tests, iadimte the consti¬ 
tuents. If the analyst merely seeks a knowledge of the 
general soisn of the substance under examination, 
he is satisfied when, by the application of certain tests, 
and by the performance of certain operations, he has 
obtained evidence of the presenoe of those elements of 
which the oompound is madeeip, and the analysis he 
performs is called a quolitaiic* one; but if he desires 
to ascertain not only the nature but the actual amount 
of the elements present- be most separate the consti¬ 
tuents of the compound completely from each other, 
and obtain them either pure, or in some well-known 
form of combination j he then appeals to the balanoe 
or measure, and the analysis he performs is oalled a 
qnaotitutice one. The balance was formerly employed 
whenever great accuracy was required: but of late, 
methods of volumetric analysis nave been brought 
to great perfection. By cofasMirte analysis is under¬ 
stood the use of measured bulks of test-liquids, eon- 


fruit to poisonous, and is extensively employed bf 
poachers for taking fish and game, and by dishonest 
publicans fur adulterating malt liquors. (800 CoocvVBB 
unions.) 

Axaxass*, dM-w-Mds’-so, In Bot., a gen. of pitots, 
belonging to the net. ord. Bremtliuetm. The species 
A. tatioa furnishes the delicious fruit known as the 

E ine-apple. A large number of pine-apples are uow 
roughs to England from the Bahama Islands, bnt fa 
flavour and liuciousncss they are much inferior to 
those cultivated fa hothouses. The fibres obtained 
from the thick leaves of the plant have been made into 
paper, cordage, and textile fabrics, 

Axavxwt. an'-a-put, in Greek and Latin Metre, to 
a foot consisting of two abort syllables followed by a 
long one. 

Axauckt, fia'-wr-ks (Gr. e, not, and arehe, govern- 
moot), is a term applied to a society living without 
any regular government; it may be as savages, fa a 
ststc ot naturs, or a people who have thrown off the 
sovereign power. 

Anas. (8m Deci.) 1 

Avast unco. Au-u-etut'-i-ki (Gr. onutgni, I rise 
again), in Bot., a gen. of cruciferous plants. 
The principal species is A , hierockuntina, the rose 
of Jericho, whiob is feund in the deserts of Egypt 
and Syria. This plant is remarkable for its ny- 
grametrio properties; thus, when full grown, and 
its branches have become dry and withered, it con¬ 
tracts so as to assume the form of a ball, in whioh 
state to is blown hither and thither by the winds: but, 
if it —1 meets with any moisture, it uncoils and for a 
timo seems to rogain life. 

Ax astatic l’aiXTixo.—This process Is founded 
on the principle that oil repels water, and vice vend; 
that metals repel water more than oil, a weak solution 
of gum, or phosphoric acid, and that new print will 
transfer itself by means of pressure to any smooth 
surface. A printed pegs or engraving is moistened 
with a weak solution of phosphoric scut fa gum-water, 
and preaseil with oonsiderabla farce on a sheet of efao. 
The ally printin g-ink. leaves its impression on the plate 
in the form of a fac-timilt of the original, the space 
between the letter* or line* being filled up with water. 
An inked roller to passed over the plate, and leaves the 
ink only on the impression; the rest of the pinto being 
wet, repelling the oily matter. Any number of im¬ 
pressions may be ptwed, all perfect JaotimiUt of the 
original. (See limoeiim and Zurcoansrinr.) 
Axutwon, (Gr. sew, through. 




efeum the complete conversion of the body sought to i 
be estimated, into a compound, the nature of which is 
perfectly known. The metimda employed for deter¬ 
mining the eroonnt of reel arid or alkali in certain 
commercial products, will be fully described in another 
portion of the work. (See Vobomnwc Axausit.) 
Minerals may be analyzed qualitatively by menu of tho 
blowpipe, (m Br-owrm.) An analysis is sold to be 
pnmuaote when the oompound. su b s t a n c e to resolved 
03 


some obstructed, then an numerous smaller ones 
communicating with the earns put, whioh, by the in¬ 
creased pressure upon them, become enlarged, and 
supply its piece, 

Axaxxska, o-faMt'-s-sia, a tom derived from the 
Greek, end signifying property something set apart far 
holy purposes, usually an offering or present mad# to 
some deity, and jplaeed in a temple. It else denoted 
an emmet offered fa seorifioe to the gods, and hence 
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came to signify a person demoted to destrnotion. In 
the Church the term came to be used m a form of 
excommunication, but differed front simple excom¬ 
munication in being attended with execrations and 
enrses. When a berotio reuounoed his errors, and 
was received into the bosom of the Church, he was 
uncustomed to declare his heresy *' anathema," or a 
thing accursed. 

Aimouv, a-vut'-o-me, is a term derived from the 
Greek verb analtmno, 1 cut up, and properly signifies 
the separation nf a thing into parts by cutting. All 
material substances cither are or have been, or are 
not and hare not been, possessed or endowed with life. 
The former have an organized structure, in which, in 
tho living state, changes take place, and processes are 
carried on necessary t,o their existcucc. TUrtotter 
are composed of homogeneous particles, Jhd are sub¬ 
ject only to mechanical nr chemical changes. In the 
former are comprehended nil plants and animals, 
in the latter ali mineral or inorganic substances,- It 
is to tho former of these two groat divisions that the 
term anatomy is applied. It is the art of dissecting 
organized bodies fur tho purpose of ascertaining their 
internal structure; it is also tho science which deals 
with the hnowlrd go tbns acquired, and deduces genera] 
principles from it. As organized bodies naturally form 
thomselvs into two distinct classes,'—plants and ani¬ 
mals i so we have vegetable anatomy, or the anatomy 
of plants, and animal anatomy,, or tho anatomy of 
animals. Animsl anatomy, ugain, is subdivided into 
comparative anatomy, which treats of the structure 
of oil animals except man, and human anatomy, which 
deals with tho structure of man only. It is to this 
last that the general term anatomy is usually applied. 
Human anatomy, or anatomy proper, then, treats 
of the severul part* and organa of tho human body, 
in respect to tneir form, structure, and rolatiou to 
each other. It is usually divided into general, 
descriptive, and pathulogfon). General anatomy 
treats of the nature end gcnernl properties of the' 
separate substances of winch the body is composed, 
notes these exist combined in special organs, tint as 
they form distiuct and peculiar substances. Descriptor 
anatomy comprehends a description of the several 
ports slid organs of tho body, with an account of their 
situation, connections, and relations, as existing in the 
natural and IMthy state. Pathological, or morbid 
nnutoiny, traces and describes the changes produced 
by disease upon healthy structures, .whether existing 
in individual organs, or in the primitive or common 
substances of which these organs arc composed. As an 
Recount of the various parts und organs of thojpimau 
body, as wsll as of the diseases to which tfl^ are 
subject, will be found under their several namos, in 
other ports of this work, it is unnecessary to do more 
here than giro n short summary of the subject, referring 
to these articles for more special information. 

General Anatomy.—Tho human body consists of 
solid and fluid substances, the fluid beariug to the solid 
parts a general ratio of from 7 to 1 to u to 1. The 
fluids of the body are various, but may be divided into 
three classes —the circulating nutritious fluid culled 
tho Mood ; the fluids which at* incesaur.tly poured 
into it for its renewal, via. the chyle and lymph; and 
the fluids which are separated from it by secretion, 
ns saliva, bile, gastric juice, Ac. Tbs blood is that 
vrell-kuown red fluid which, by means of the heart, 
arteries, and veins, circulates through all parts of the 
system, and supplies the waste that is constantly going 
on. The uhyle is a milky fluid, separated from the 
■chyme nr digested food after it has passed from the 
ttomacb into tho small intestines, and becolno mixed 
with the bile and pancreatic juice. It is absorbed by 
the Indents, and conveyed by duets or canals to the 
reeoptieulum eliyli, where it is taken up by the thoracic 
duet, and poured into the blood. The lymph is a 
colourless fluid, like water, taken np by the lympbatio 
veasels, which pervade almost every part of the bodv. 
It seems to differ little from chyle, except that tbs 
Utter contains a greater preponderance of fatty matter. 
The greater portion of the lymph is poured into the 
receptacuhum ohyll. where it becomes mixed with the 
chyle, and is carried with it into the blood; that, 
however, collected from the right side of the head and 
chest, and right upper limb, is conducted into the right 
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subclavian vein, by the right lymphatic or right thoraaio 
duct. The secretions are those fluid* secreted or 
separated from the blood. The term i* sometimes 
used to include the excretions which are thrown oft' 
from the body as naateeaor noxious, as urine from tbe 
bladder, perspiration from the skin; but it is properly 
applied only to such products as are secreted from the 
blood, bat still retained in the system for the perform- 
anoa of certain subordinate actions. These are,—1. 
saliva, secreted by the ealiTal elands of tbe mouth; 
2. gastric juice, by the stomach ;«B. panoreatic juice, 
by the pancreas; 4. bile, by the liver; G. tears, by tho 
lachrymal gland; 8. milk, by the mammary glands; 
7. semen, by tbe testes; 8. oil, by tho vessels of the 
adipose tissue; 0. svnnvia, by the synovial glands of 
tbs joints; and 10. mucus, by the mucous glands. 

Tne organized solids of the human body are usually 
divided,into the followingeeventeon elementary tissues: 
—1. Bone, or osseous tissue, which forms the frame¬ 
work of the bodv, to which tbe other structures ore 
attached, or in which they are contained. 2. Muscular 
tissue, consisting of flue fibres, which are for the most 
part collected into distinct organs called muscles, by 
meaner which the aetive movements of the body are 
perfumed. 3. Adipose tissue, which constitutes the 
fat of the body as well as the marrow of the bones. 

4. Areolar, cellular, or conned ire twain*, a soft fila¬ 
mentous substance of considerable tenacity and elasti¬ 
city, which isi "fonslvely distributedover the body, and 
forms tbe co. cling medium of all the other tissues, 

5. Fibrous tie > , formed of a number of minute ftlgcs 
running cbie.l- parallel to eseh other, and sparingly 
supplied with blood-vessels or nerves, and used for 
connecting, anvclnping, or binding together, various 
parts of the human body, ns tendons, ligaments, iiis- 
oi®, periosteum, perichondrium, dura mater. 8. ICIas- 
tic, or yellow tissue, characterized by possessing a high 
degree of elasticity, and employed wherever that 
quality is required, as in forming the spinal ligaments 
subflava, 7. Cartilage, an opaque substance, usually 
of a pearly or bluish-w hit o colour, but sometimes 
yellow, covering the articular extremities of the bones, 
connecting the surfaces or mnrgins of immovable 
bones, or tiuiug tbe walls of certain cavities, also found 
in the ear, nose, larynx, Ac. Fibre-curtilage is, bb its 
name indicates, a structure intermediate between 
fibrous tissue and cartilage, partaking, in some mea¬ 
sure, of the firmness of the one with the elasticity of the 
other. 8. Nervous tissue, which goes to form tbs nervous 
system. 0. Blood-vessels, comprising the arteries for 
which the blood is conducted from the heart to all 
parts of tho body; the veins, by which it is brought 
back again to the heart; and the capillaries, minute 
vessels by which it is carried from tlio extremities of 
the one to those of the other. 10. Absorbent vessels 
and glands, comprising the lacteals and lymphatics, 
together with the glands in connection with them. 11. 
Serous und synovial membranes, which resemble each 
other in general form and structure, but aro distin¬ 
guished by the nature of their secretions; the former 
lining the cavities of tbe body which have no outlet, as 
the peritoneum in the abdomen, the pleura and peri¬ 
cardium in the chest, and secreting a transparent and 
nearly colourless fluid, which moistens the surface ; 
the latter lining tbe cavities of tho joints, and secreting 
a viscid fluid which lubricates their surface. 12. Mu- 
eous membrane, which lines those internal passages of 
the Imdy exposed directly or indirectly to contact with 
the atmosphere, and secretes a fluid of a more con¬ 
sistent ana tenacious character than tho serous mem¬ 
branes. 13. Secreting glands, a dans of organs wldqjy 
differing from each other in their nature and form, but 
ali devoted to the function of socreiiou, 11. Vascular 
or ductless glands, so called from their general resem¬ 
blance to secreting glands, but differing from them in 
having no duct for the conveyance of their secretions, 
which are reabsorbed or filtered through the tissues, 
or find an outlet bv bunting. 15. 8km,—cutis vera, 
derma, orcorium, the innermost of the throe strnetnrea 
that go to make np what is commonly termed the skin, 
snd which covers the whole body. 18. Figment, a 
Mack or dark-coloured. substsne«*occurring in various 
parts iff tbe body, and giving colour to the skin of the 
negro and other dark new. 17. Epittalinm, a thin 
transparent structure covering the whole surface of the 
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body, u well m the well* of the different eevitiea, end shaped bonee, situated one on each aide of the pelvis, 
named differently, according to the perta which it and consisting of three parte, the ilium, ischium, and 
covers; a*, epidermis, covering tha skin; the epithelium pubia,firmly united in the adult, but distinct lathe young 
of mucoua membrane*, to. subject. Each of the two upper extremitiaa ii composed 

ihKiyiiM or dmioi Anatomy, is oammouly divided of the bonee of the arm, tha forearm, and the hand, and 
into teveral branonea, according** it regards the bones ia nnited to the trunk by mean* of the aeapulaand 
(G* taotogy ); the articulations; the muscles (Myology) ; olavioie, which form the ahoulder. The scapula ia a 
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periosteum, whioh serve* to oonduot the Mood-vessela 
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and bank part of the thorax. The deride, or collar* 
bone, ia a long bone, something in the form of the italio 
letter /, end situate between the top of the sternum 
end the acromion process of the acapnia. The arm 
has only ona bone, the ee humeri, which extends bom 
tha scapula to tha bone* of the forearm. The forsarm 
consist* of two bones, the radius and ulna, which are 
parallel, ^nd play upon each other: thus admitting of 
freer motion In that part. The radius, so called bom 


and nerves. The oseeoua skeleton ia divided into head, its resemblanoe to the epoke of e wheel, ia situate on 
trunk, upper and lower extremities. The head com- the outer aide of the forearm. Its upper end is smell, 
prises the bones of the cranium and those of the face, end forma only a small part of the elbow-joint, while 
including three common to both. The bonce of the its lower extremity i* large, and forma the otiief part 
cranium are eight in number, — the frontal, in the of the wrist-joint. The ulna is placed at the inner aide 
fore part of the skull; the two parietal, forming a of the forearm, and diffort from the radius in being 
portion of its sides and all its superior port j thp oooi- larger at the upper than at the lower extremity. The 
pital, forming its lower and baok part; the two tOTiporal, bones of the band ara divided into the carpus, (he 
forming the lower pert of the sides and part of the metacarpus, and phalanges. The bones of the ear* 
base; the sphenoid, in the middle of the base; and the pus, or wnst, are eight small hones, arranged in two 
ethmoid, in the middle of the fora pert of the base, rowa, the upper row comprising the scaphoid, sami- 
Tho bones of the fane ere fourteen in number, — lunar, cuneiform, and pisiform,—the lower, the trope, 
the ossa nasi, whioh form the arch ofthonose; the sium, trapezoid, os magnum, and unciform. The 
oasa lacrymalia, at the fore part of the inner edge of metacarpal bones, or bones or the palm, are five in 
the ocular orbits; the mahsr bonee, forming the promt- number, and correspond to the fingers. The phn- 
nenccs of the chews; the upper maxillary bones, form* langes, or bones of the fingers, ere fourteen in 
iug the upper jaw, end containing the upper teeth; the number, eaeh finger, with the .exception of the 
oesa naluti, situated at the posterior part of the palate, thumb (wluoh has only two), haring three of them. 


The upper and lower extremities bear a great re¬ 
part of the septum of the nose; the oasa turbinate semblance to each other in the nature and form of 
inferiors; and the lower maxillary bonee, forming the their bones. Like tbe upper, each of the lower ex- 
lower jaw, end containing the under teeth. There ere tremitiee consists of three distisot parts—the thigh, 
thirty-two teath,—sixteen in eaoh jaw; viz., four incisor* leg, end foot. The thigh is composed of a single bone, 
or front teeth, two ouapidati or canine, four bicUB- the oa femur, which is tha longest and Urgent m the 
uidati, and six molaraa. The last molar on each aide ia body. The upper part forma a round head, which ia 
called the foi aaptontia, or wisdom-tooth, from not inserted into a deep cun-liko oavity of the o* innomi. 
appearing till about tbe age of twenty-one. The os natum, oelled the aoetabulum: the lower terminates in 
liyoides.orbyoidbone.isplaoedintheanferiorandupper two protuberances, known a* the inner end outer con- 
part of the neck, and has no osseous connection with any dyles, separated posteriorly by a deanJossa, called the 
other bouc. The trunk is divided into the spine, thorax, inter-oondyloid. The leg coaeltts drwee bones,—the 
and pelvis. The spine is a pyramidal column, extending patella, tibia, and fibula. The patella, or knee-pan, is 
from the head to the pelvia, and is composed of twenty, a small, fiat, triangular bone, of a spongy texture, 
four bones, termed vertebra. Each vertebra consists situated at the anterior partof theknoe-joint, between 
of a body and seven processes, and baa a foramen, or the femur and the tibia. The tibia ana fibula tp the 
ring, through wbieh the spinal cord passes. They are leg resemble the radius and ulna m_ tbe forearm j the 


divided into three dasaea,—the oervical,.including the 
first seven: the dorsal, oouaiatiiia of twelve, which are 


first seven; the dorsal, ooaaisting of twelve, which are _ - 

larger than tbe cervical, and ara distinguished by hav- articulating with tha femur above and the astragalus 
ing their aidea and tranavaMe processes depressed for below. The fibula is considerably smaller than tho 
connection with the ribs; and the lumbar, consisting tibia. Its upner extremity is small, and placed below 
of five, which are larger than any other. The first the level of the knee-joint, but the lower extremity 
two cervical vertebra differ from tbe others, and are projects below thei tibia, and forms the outer ankle, 
known as the atlas and the axis, or vertebra dentata. The foot, like tbe hand, is composed of thrae clame* 
Thera are likewise lire so-called false vertebra, on of bones,—the tarsus, the metatarsus, and the pha- 
aooouut of their being separate in early life, but after- lange* The tarsus is composed of seven bone*,—the 
ward* uniting to form the oa sacrum, which constitutes os euieis, aatralagw, cuboid, scaphoid, and three cunei- 
tbe posterior port of the pelvis. The thorax, which form. The metatarsal bones ore long amall bourn, five 
contains the principal organs of eireulatfon and respi- in number, connected at the one extremity with the 
ration, is the largest or the thrae great cavities con- tarsal, at tbe other with the phalanges! bone* i these 
nested with the spine, and ia formed by the sternum last go to form the toes, eaoh of which has three, 
and costal cartilage* la front the twelve rib* on each except tbe greet toe, whioh ha* only two. 
side, and the dorsal vertebra behind. The sternum is Afiteutamaf.—The different bones of the skeleton 

a fiat narrow bene, situated in the anterior pert of aw connected together w variou* ware, mifl «ch 
the thorax, and oocnrcted with the ribs by means of connection* are termed articulations. They ora of 




There ore likewise fire so-called false vertebra. on of bones,—the tarsus, the metatarsus 
account of their being separate in early life, but after- lange* The tarsus is composed of am 
ward* uniting to form the o* sacrum, whioh constitutes os ealcis, utralagus, cuboid, scaphoid, i 
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attached to the sternum; three we attached to the portantorgan*. as in Urn crapiumuad psirie . In some 

war together by a thin layer of carriage. 


anterior extreuMea being fine. Tbe Pelvis, or lower together by a thin 1 
cavity of the trunk, oonalata of four non**,—the on articulation* ara of 
sserum and oa coccygis behind, and tbe two oesa in- kind of motion wm 
nominate on either aweT Hi* o* oooeyris, which forms surfac es brqn f kt into 
the terminal bone orthe spine, is eesnmnee regarded, bge, tx mnd tojot m 
like ths os sacrum, as competed of four Mee vertebra, sy novial memhiraae. 
which We at first distinct, but aflerPard* become where only aeaghtdi 


;, or are united 
The movable 


by ligaments, and lined by 
(fast articulation prevails 


sk ra tstetsse' « 

united. The oesa innominate wo two Irregularly- [bmed with gnti strength, a* in the vortebra. Tho 
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bones of the head and face am non n ested together by 
immovable articulation, except the inferior MilUary, 
the oendyle of which wMentatm with the anterior 
pert of the glenoid cwvtty of the temporal beam end 
the anterior root of tin sygoma. The nso v SSM nts 
par initted by this articulation are Tory extensive. the 
different vertebras of the spine are connected together 
by ligaments end the intervertebral substance j the 
latter * flbro-cartiiagU . os, slightly elastto snbstAee, 
intorposed between the adjacent surface* of the dil- 
ferent vertebras, from the aria to the aaorniw, and 
forming the chief bond of connection between mane 
bones, It varies In shape.sixe, and thickness, In de¬ 
ferent parte of the spins. The artinnlatimit of the drat 
and aeoond vertebra are different, and much more 
complicated than the others, in order to admit of the 
various movement! of the head. In the articulations 
Of (he ribe to the vertebral, the heads of the ribe are 
eo so acted with the bodies of the vertebra by one eet 
of ligaments, and the necks and tubercles of the 
former with the processes of the latter by another set, 
admitting of a limited npward and downward motion, 
and a very slight motion backwards and forwards. The 
cartilaginous articulation of the ribs with tie sternum 
admits only of a very slight motion upwards and 
downwards. Tn the pelvis, the articulation of the 
sacrum with the last of tie true vertebra, and of tie 
coccyx with the sacrum, are similar to that of the 
vertebra with each other. The lateral surfaces of the 
sacrum and iHum articulate with each other by means 
of an irregular lamella of cartilaginous structure 
and several sets of ligaments. The sacrum is also 
connected with tie ischium by two ligaments, known 
ea tie great ssero-sciatio and leaser sacra*sciatic. 
The two, pubie portions of tie ossa innomi¬ 
nate articulate in front by means of an elongated 
piece of oartilagn interposed between the osseous sur¬ 
faces, and connected with each; tie union being 
strengthened by ligaments. In the upper extremity, tie 
sterno-clavicular articulation is formed by the eternal 
end of the clavicle, the upper and lateral partof the head 
of tie sternum, and the cartilage of tie first rib. The 
motion here is almost in every direction—upwards, down¬ 
wards, backwards, forwards, as well as circtimduolive. 
Tbr. tcapola-clavicular articulation is formed between tie 
outer extremity of the clavicle and the upper edge of 
the acromion process of tie scapula, end the movements 
are gliding and rotatory. At the shoulder is what is 
termed a hati-eud-eocket joint, the large globular head 
of the humerus being inserted into the glenoid cavity 
of tie scapula, autf admitting extensive motion in 
almost every direction. The hinge-joint at tie elbow 
is formed by the lower extremity of the humerus and 
tie upper extremities of the radius and ulna, and allows 
extensive flexion and extension movements. The rota¬ 
tory movements of the forearm arise from the connec¬ 
tions of the radius and ulna; at tie upper extremity 
the inner side of tie bead of the radios rotates within 
the lesser sigmoid cavity of tie nine,—at tie lower 
the bead of the ulna rotates upon tie aigmoid 
cavity at the inner aide of tie radius; while 
the middle portions of tie two bones are con¬ 
nected by two ligaments, forming what is termed the 
middle radio-Ulnar articulation. The wrist-joint is 
formed by the radius and the inter-articnlar fibre- 
cartilage, which separates it from the ulna and the 
time first bones of tie carpus, and admita of flexion, 
extension, abduction, adduction, and mroumdnetion. 
The bones of the carpus are united by special ligaments 
so r.« to form two rows, and the rows are connected 
together by ligaments to tom a joint. The articula¬ 
tion* of the carpal with tic metacarpal bones admit 
only of a slight gliding motion of tie different surface* 
upon each other, except in the case of tie thumb, where 
ft is much more varied. The carpal extremities of tie 
last four metacarpal bones artienlate with one another 
at each side, and are bound together bv ligaments to 
form tie palm of tie hand. The articulations of tie 
metacarpal bones with the phalanges, and of tie 
phalange* with each other, form biro-joint*. In 
tie lower extremity the head of tie femur ia re¬ 
ceived into the acefotralum, or cup-shaped cavity of tie 
os innomfaatim, dad connected by strong ligaments to 
form tie Uip-joint. The knee-joint is formed by tie 
lower extremity of the femur articulating with the head 


of the tibia and tie patella, and gives flexion and ex¬ 
tension with a slight rotatory motion. The tibia and 
fibula ore connected together, tike the radius and ulna, 
by various ligaments, and their upper and lower extre¬ 
mity* brought into co ntact : and have a slight gliding 
motion upon each other. The ankle-joint ia formed by 
the inferior extremities of tie tibia and fibula, united 
so as to form an arob, info which the superior convex 
surface of the aslralagn* is received, and allows ol' 
flexion and extension. The articulations of the tonal, 
metatarsal, and phalangeal kune, do not differ mate¬ 
rially from those of tie hand, except that them liga¬ 
ments are generally stronger, and admit of less motion, 

JfiMclra.—-Tha muscles, with tieir appendages, the 
fhseia end tendons, constitute the satire organs of 
motion. They servo also to protect the walls of large 
cavities, and so give form and symmetry to the whaio 
body. Muscular tisane fa of two kinds, distinguished 
by structural pecnH aritl sa and mode of action. Tbo 
one class comprises tie muscles of voluntaiy or ani¬ 
mal life ; the other of involuntary or organic life. 
The muscles of animal life, or striped muscles, are 
ail those that are capable of being exerted or con¬ 
trolled, by the will, and indnde not only the so-callad 
voluntary muadea, but nil tha muscles of the ear, theso 
of the larynx, pharynx, tongue, and upper half of the 
(esophagus, tie heart, and tie walls Of tie large veins, 
st the point where they open info it. The muscles of 
organic life, or nstripod muscles, form the muscular 
coat of the di :■ <*tive canal from the middle of the 
ccsophagua to *,'<■ internal sphincter ani, of the urinary 
bladder, the trachea and bronchi, the ducts of glands, 
the gall-bladder, arteries, Ac. The m uscles are named 
from tieir situation, direction, use, shape, or points of 
attachment; as, tibialis,obHouioapitis, adductor longue, 
deltoid, sterno-hyoid. In tie human body there arc 
sixty-six muscles at each aide of tbo head and neck; 
ninety at each side of tie trunk, and two single ones; 
fifty-three in each of the upper extremities; and fifty- 
six in each of the lower. The limits of the present 
artiele preclude our attempting to give details of the 
situation, relations, Ac., of this numerous class of 
organs, which, besides, would have little interest for the 
general reader. (Set Mtracts.) 

Anthology .—The blood-vessels of tie human body are 
the heart, arteries, veins, and capillariea. The heart ia 
a conical mnicalar organ, lying obliquely beneath and 
behind the aternum.'inch its up pointing downwsrdB, 
forwards, and towards the leit. It is divided by a longi¬ 
tudinal septum into a right and left half, the former con¬ 
taining venous, the latter arterial blood; and eacli.haif 
is again subdivided into two portions communicating 
with each other, tie upper being termed the auricle, 
the lower tie ventricle. From tie right ventricle, tie 
blood ia sent, by means of the pulmonary arteries, to 
the lungs, whence it ia returned by the pulmonary 
veine into the left auricle, passes into the left ventricle, 
and is thence conveyed try the aorta to every part of 
tie body. The aorta, commencing tie left ventricle, 
ascends for a short distance, then arches over the root 
of the left lung, descends along the vertebral column 
within the thorax, passes through the diaphragm into 
the abdomen, and divides, opposite the fourthlumbar 
vertebra, into the right and left common iliac arteries. 
These last subsequently divide into two branches, 
named tie internal and external iliac arteries; the 
former bring distributed to the wails and viscera of 
the pelvis, tie latter proceeding to tie lower limbs, 
after sending two important branches to the walls oi 
the abdomen. Tha branches sent off from the arch of 
the aorta ara five in anmbor,—tie two coronary arteries 
which supply tie heart; tie innominate artery, di¬ 
viding aftorwards into the right carotid and subolavmn 
arteries: the left carotid, and the left subclavian. 
Bach of tie carotids afterwards separates into the 
external and internal carotid; the former being dis¬ 
tributed to tie external pans of tie head and face, 
tie latter to tie internal part# of the cranium. The 
subclavian artery supplies the upper extremity, giving 
off, a* branches, tie vertebral, the internal mammar y, 
thyroid axis, and tie superior intorooetal arteries. 
From the thoracic p&aionJwiho aorta numerous 
branches are given off, chiefly of small sixe, and known 
an the pericardiac, bronchial, oesophageal, posterior 
mediastinal, and ufotcoafol arteries. The abdominal 
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aorta gives off wwtan hre ew h e e, whioh may bo 
divided into tiro seta,—those which supply the viseor*, 
mid those which are distributed to too well* of the 
abdomen) the format comprising the eadtae artery 
(which shortly divides iota the gastrin, hswetie, and 
splenic arteriee), (ho superior mseeutemo. wo iufcrior 
mmenterio, (ho capsular, tbs mil. and (ho SMmatio 
arteriee; (he tatter, (ho phrenic, lumber, and middle 
i ioral arterUa. the vein* which return (he blood from 
the espllleries to (ho heart are of two kinds,—the 
pulmonary, oonveytag arterial blood Croon (ho lungs 
to ttm tan avrieta of the heart, and the ayetemie, 
carrying venous blood Btom all parte of the system 
Imck to the right auricle of foe heart. The pulmonary 
veins are four in number, two for each lung, and differ 
from other vein* in being destitute of valvea. The 
systemic teiw are usually arranged into three groupe, 
according to their mode of ternunetion in the heart:— 
1. Those of the head, neok, thorax, and upper ex¬ 
tremities, which terminate in the superior vena care; 
3. thoae of the abdomen, pelvis, and lower extremities, 
which terminate m the inferior vena oava; and 3. the 
cardiac veins, returning the blood from foe substance 
ofthe-heart, and opening directly into the right auricle. 
The veins, in their general form and distribution, cor¬ 
respond to the arteries. The veM cava superior ia a short 
trunk formed by the junction of the two vcnm innomi¬ 
nate. and term mating in the upper parts of the right 
auricle. The vena oava inferior is formed by the junotion 
of the two aomnion ilieo veins between the fourth end 
fifth lumbar vertebra, and terminates in the lower 
and hack part of the right auricle. The capillaries 
(from capillut, a hair) are minute vessels pervading 
every part of the body, and uniting the extreme points 
of the urleries with those of the veins. Their diameter 
varies in different parts, but is usually about ruVnfo 

f iart of no inch. We have already said something about 
be absorbent system, and must refer, for further par¬ 
ticulars, to the heads Lactcais and Lymphatics. 

The Jfrruout Si/itrm consists of two ports, known as 
the cerebrospinal hud the sympathetic or ganglionic 
systems. The former includes ths brain and spinal 
cord, with the nerves proceeding from them, and is 
regarded as tbo nervous system of animal life; the 
latter consists of a double ohatn of ganglia, running 
along the spinal column, whose functions seem to be 
liss directly connected with the mind, and chiefly 
bearing upon the animal life. The ccrcbro-spinal 
system ia divided into the encephalon, or portion 
r'.intaiaed within the cranium, and the spinal cord, 
inclosed within the vertebral canal. The encephalon 
comprises .the cerebrum, the cerebellum, tbe pons 
Varolii, and the medulla oblongata, and ia covered with 
three tmmbn&M, called the dura mater (oc outer¬ 
most), the traohnoid membrane, and tbe pia mater. 
The substance of the encephalon is of two hinds,—a 
cineritious or greyish substance, called also cortiele, 
from forming the outer part of the cerebrum and cere¬ 
bellum ; and a white or medullary matter, forming tbe 
inner substance of the uawliriim and cerebellum, but 
(ho outer ol the medulla oblongata and pone’Varolii. 
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Varolii tofos upper part of the spinal cord. It ia 
pyramidal in form, with its broad extremity dtreated 
upwards, and measure* about an inch and a quarter 
ia length. By means of two fissure*, it is divided 
iabktwo lateral and symmetrical helves. Th* spinal 
cord Is situate within the vertebral oaaal, and 
extends from the foramen magnum of foe OMfoltal 
bone to foe first or second lumbar vertebra, whna.it 
terminates in foe eaude equina, aa aggregation of 
nervous ends occupying the remainder of foe caual. 
The spinal cord, like uw encephalon, is iuolosed by the 
tiiroe membranes,—foe dura mater, arachnoid, and 
pia mater. It is composed of white and grey matter; 
the former external, foe tatter internal. The gray 
substance is found, on making: a section, to be arranged 
in a ores cental shape iu eoah hemisphere of the cord, 
tbe posterior corner* beiag much longer than foe 
anterior. From the spinal cord spring thirty-one 
pair* of spinal nerve*, corresponding to tbs number 


surface it divided into a right and left hemisphere, by 
a longitudinal fisSew fedgttg the falx cerebri. The 
uoder surface of each hemisphere is marked off into 
three lobes, called the an terior, middle, and posterior. 
The entire snrfaeaof each hemisphere presents a num¬ 
ber of oonvolnted eminences, asperated from each 
other by depressions of various depths. The cerebel¬ 
lum, or little brain, is situate beneath the hinder part 
of the cerebrum, from which it ia separated by the 
tentorium cerebelli. It is likewise divided into two 
lateral hemispheres t bat its surface is not convoluted, 
bat laminated. It is connected with the rest of tbe 
encephalic meases by mean* of connecting-beads, 
called crura or pednnalao, two of which ascend to the 
cerebrum, two descend to the medulla oblongata, and 
two unite in front to form th* pons Varolii. This test 
Occupies a central petition on tbe under surface of the 
encephalon, and constitutes the bond of union between 
the other parts, bring connected above by crura from 
the cerebrum, at each side by crura front the cerebellum, 
and being in contact below with the medulla oblongata. 
This last extends from the lower honks oT the pons 
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—an anterior, or motor, and a posterior, or sensitive. 
There approach on* another, ana, with few exceptions, 
unite in the corresponding inter-vertebral foremen 
into a single oord, which almost immediately divides 
into two breaches, one iff which pruoeeda to foe 
muscles, &«., of the back, tbe other to the anterior 
parts of the body. Beside* the spinal nerves, there 
are nine pairs or nerves that issue from foe ence¬ 
phalon to different parts of the head and foes. They 
are connected with foe organs of seeing, hearing, 
taste, smell, fee. j and are hence named optic, sum- . 
tory, olfactory, &o. They are also distinguished 
numerically, as first, second, third, Ac., soaording to 
the part of (ha brain from whioh they spring. The 
sympathetic, or ganglionic nervous system, 1* composed 
of a series of ganglia, or nervous centres; extending 
along tbe spinal column from the bass of tbe skull to 
the coccyx, connected with each other by filaments, 
and also uommuuieating in various parte with the 
ocrebro-spinnl system. They are regarded as the nerves 
of organic life, and principally supply the various 
viscera and blood-vessels. 

Splanvh nolog j ).—Regarding the anatomy of the vari¬ 
ous organs of sensation, respiration, digestion, ic., we 
must refer to the aecounte given under their proper 
names, in other parts of this work. 

HUtory .—Some knowledge of the internal structure 
ol' the human body was doubtless obtained at a very 
early period. The ancient Egyptians are said to have 
acquired -great anatomical skill from their practice 
of embalming, and Homer display* a considerable 
amount of knowledge of the human body in his de¬ 
scription of wounds, in tbe “ Iliad.’' Hippoarates, 
w ho flourished about 400 years B.Ow i* regarded as the 
first author who treated anatomy aa ■ sewues. Erosis- 
tratua, and Herophilus of Alexandria, are considered as 
the first that (asserted and described the human body, 
nearly 300 years S.o. Galon, however (B. 131 A.D.), 
is the author of antiquity that displays the most inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the human body; and even .he 
evidently obtained a great part of hit knowledge from 
dissections of apes and other animals, there being a 
law in Home which forbade the use of dead bodies. 
During the dark ages, anatomy, like the other science*, 
made utile progress. The interest in anatomy began 
to revive about foe 13fo century, and, in the beginning 
of the 14th, Mnndinn* dissected and demonstrated foe 
different parts of tbe human body, at the university of 
Bologna, and published a work whioh formed tbe text¬ 
book in Italy for nearly MO year*. During tbe next 
2<K> years, the interest in anatomy continued to increase, 
and, within that period, there are several respectable 
names in connection with it) ns Habitat de Zerbio, 
Aehillini, Berenger, and The errors of Galen, 

however, stiff prevailed till foe time of Vesalius, who 
flourished about foe middle., of foe 16th century, and 
boldly, by dissections of foe brew body, printed 
out the errors into wmph he had fallen. lie is 
regarded me tbe fsfomr of modern anatomy. Sis 
•rest work, 2k i Corporit Brmani Fabriea, was pttb* 1 ^ 
lulled before be was twenty-sight years of age. Re gave 
a great impulse to human, dissection; and* among 
his ooatemporaries, or immediate s usrtst ow, "-fire 
e 2 
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Fallopius, Eustachian, Varoli, and Fabriciua. In | the spare atu 
thel7lh century the progress of anatomy was rapid. 

In 1011) Harvey's great discovery of the circulation 
of the blood was announced. AseUins, in 1(127, gave 
out his discovery of the laoteals ; and in 1851 Bodbeok 
discovered the lymphatics. Atnoog the other distin¬ 
guished anatomists of this century were Bartholin, 
l'ecquet, Jolyffe, Wharton, Swammerdam', Willis, 

Malpighi, ana Buysoh. In the 18th century we have 
many eminent names. In Italy, wliioh still retained a 
first place, were Valsalva, Santorini, and Morgagni; 
in France, Winslow, Vicq d’Asyr, Mid Bichat (the 
founder of General Anatomy); in Germany, Holler, 

Meokcl, Zinn, and Soemmrrring) in Holland, Bocr- 
haave, Alb.r:us, Camper, and Bonn; and in England, 

Cheseldcn, the tsro Hunters, Charles Bell, and the 
Monroes of Edinburgh. Tbe present century has been 
specially characterised by the great advance made in 
minute or microscopic anatomy. Among the names 
of this period may be mentioned Cloquet, Magendie, 

Miiller, Quain, Goodair, Bowman, Todd, Sharpey, Ellis, 

Wilson, Gray, and Holden.— Tiff. Quain'a Anatomy ; 

Gray’s Anatomy; Holden’s Human (Teleology; Wil¬ 
son’s Anatomiil r » VatU'Mecu i». 

Awatokt, Covpabatiyi. {Sot Zooloot.) beenintrodv 

Aiutouv, Vbgbtabmi. (See noTAmr.) those of Pori 

Anobstob, in'•tee-tor (tat. anteeeuor, from ante, The most e 
before, and eedo, 1 go), one from whom a person is would nppei 
descended, eitlier on the father or mother’s side, at form of the 
any distance of time. AU nations in any way civilised Board of A< 
respect the memory of their ancestors, and some have 
even offered thorn religious homage. The feeling is 
natural, and akin to that which produces respeot for 
parents. It is, however, opt to lead to error, in attach¬ 
ing undue importance to their knowledge and experi¬ 
ence. AU eastern nations are proud of n long line ol 
ancestors. 

AircBHToa, in Haw, one who goes before in order of 
time, and from whom we descend by birth and lineage. 

The law makes a difference between an ancestor and a 
preJteeuor ; the one being applied to a natural person 
and his ancestors, and the other to a corporation and 
their predecessors. (See Pbedkckssous.) 

Aircuoa, tln'-kor (tat. ancharu), an instrnment of 
iron used by ships to hold them to their moorings. 

Their invention is ascribed to various persons. Anchors 
originally worn largo stones or pieces of wood, loaded 
with heavy weights. The first anchors (hat approached 
the present shape had but one fliiko; afterwards 
another nos added; but then, os appears from monu- 
F\ meats, they had no 

stock; which addi- 
tion may lie cousi- 
dered the last step to 
their present form. 

The tcrhuical parts 
of an anclior are us 
follows:—B, the riug; 

O ■ a ABC, tha shank; A, 

■ the small; C, the 

■ throat; B, the trend; 

a 1)CFK, the arms; D, 

■ the palm, or Quke; 

S E, the bill, or peak, 

■ or pea. The sAuufc is 

Mb the central shaft; the 

'{■ _ email, the end of the 

■ shaft near the top; 

H the throat, the end of 

Mis, ■ the shaft near the 

D Aylfe. ■ bottom; the trend, 

mWk 9 two-thirds down tbe 

f length of the shank; 

the ring is at tho 
upper end; the stock 
spreads out beneath 
the ring; tbe arsis 
, .. . . branch out at the 

other end of the shank j the palau, or JMcee, are the 
flat porthnM -ft the ends of the anna; the bill, or 
peak, or jmo, is Urn extreme end of each palm: tbe 
erewa i* the pertAwthest from the ring. Men-of-war 
ei^lvaMr large ships carry two large Mich* of equal 
aue jjl the bong, hence oalled boweranohora; and two 
Others of the seme sUe, wbioh are oaUed the sheet and 
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the epere eschars; besides two or three smaller ones. 
When the anchor is let go from the ship's bow or 
side, and enters tbe water, it will generally arrive at 
the bottom of the sea in an upright position, in con¬ 
sequence of the resistance of the water on the stock; 
it then is turned or canted over, and rests on-the 
crown, the end of the stock, and the corner of a fluke. 
Anchors are made of flat broad bars forged together. 
Mr. Paring introduced the improvement of formii g 
tho shanks of bars of equal breadth and depth. Ho 
hoe also invented other alterations, and it is upon his 
plan that anchors have lately been constructed. When 
one anchor is down, tike vessel Is said to be at aingln 
anobor: when two are used, the vessel it generally 
said to be moored. When tbe anchor is dragged by 
the pulling of the cable, it is said to come borne; 
when the cable is twisted round the anchor or stock, 
the anchor it said to he foul; when the anchor is lifted 
out of tho ground, it is said to be aweigh; when hovo 
up to the surface of the sea, it i* said to be awash. 
The weight of an anchor in men-of-war may be roughly 
estimated at 1 owt. to eaoh gun; in merchant-vessels, 
about 1 owt. to each 20 tons. Within the last quarter 
of a oentnry several improved forms of anohors have 
been introduced, the most important of wliioh havebeeu 
those of Porter, Lieut. Hodgera, Honiball, and Trotmau. 
The most efficient anchor in use at the present time 
would appear to lie Trotman’s, which is an improved 
form of the anch patented by Porter. In 1852 tbe 
Board of Admin, ’ ordered a aeries of experiments 
to be mode with die view of testing the qualities of tho 
best anchors thru in nse. These wera-tesled in raspers 
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to the following qualities:—Strength, weight, facility 
of stowing, quick bolding, sweeping, &c. The result 
of these experiments was that the palm of greatest 
efficiency was awarded to Trotman’s anchor. 

Akcuobitb. in'-ko-rite (Gr. anockoreo, I withdraw 
or retire), a hermit, or one who withdraws him¬ 
self from society, in order to avoid the temptations of 
the world, and to devote himself to religious duties. 
They lived in caves or desert plaoes, and usually 
practised great austerities, subjecting themselves to 
the inclemencies of the weather without proper clothing 
or habitation, restricting themselves to Hoarse and 
scanty fare, maintaining painful postures, and weanug 
iron rings or chains. They sometimes bbtained great 



fame for sanctity, and were visited for their blessing, 
or. from a belief that they possessed the power of 
curing diseases. Many at the early Christiana had to 

uei i aa tii anliteMr uw«) ilasast ivlaaaa ■» ...i J 


ni Um 4th oontarr* and faul tha Hermit* Antony, aud 
H ilarion, are said to have been the first. As convents 
began to increase, these come generally to be preferred 
as places of retreat. • 

ASOHOVX, on-feho'-es, or oa'-eke-s* (Fr. ancheit), in 
Icbth,, a gen. oT abdominal malacopterygiees flsbea, 
eomprehended by Linnmut in the Clnpess, or Herrings, 
but separated from them by Baron Cuvier. (<$-* 
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Clvuid*.) With tho exception of the comment an¬ 
chovy, they all inhabit the tropical aeaa of America 
and India. The common anohovy U found in the 
Atlantic, along the chorea of franco and Portugal. 
It is sometimes taken off the coasts of {Tolland and 
„. England; but 

la abundant in 
the Mediter¬ 
ranean, where, 

off the island 
of Gorgonn, 
to the west of 
Leghorn, it is 
eery plentiful. 
Tho months 
of May, June, 
awchovy. and July are 

the periods when they quit the deep seas, and visit 
the shores of the Mediterranean, which they enter 
in immense shoals by the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
llomans compounded from them n favourite sauce, 
which they termed qartm. In modern times, the an¬ 
chovy is also regarded as an appetising morsel in the 
form of pastes, do. Ckarae. Colour, bluish-brown on 
tlio bark, and silvery white on the belly j ansi fin short, 
ami the dorsal placed immediately above the ventral. 
She, about three inches.—For Anchovy recipes, see 
Mrs. Oeeton’s Household Management. 

Awchovt Tkab. {Set Gnus.) 

Akckvsa, dn-cheo'-ia, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the net. ord. Boraginaceat, The calyx is 
divided into five segments ; the corolla is funnel-shaped, 
the mouth of the tulie being dosed with five scales; 
the stamens are five in number; the stigma is obtuse: 
and the aohnnia, which are ovate, are surrounded 
by a thick ring. The special are herbaceous plants, 
growing in temperate climates, and are all characterized 
by short stiff hairs on the leaves and stems. Two are 
inhabitants of Great Britain; namely, A. officinalis 
(the common alkanet or buglossl and A. stmpervivent. 
The roots of the former, when boiled, yield a demulcent 
drink, which was once much used as a medicine. Both 
plants have spikes of blue flowers, very similar to those 
of the forget-me-not. The most important species is 
A. tinetoria, a native of the Levant and of the southern 
parts of Europe. It is cultivated for its root, which 
contains a resinons red colouring matter, and is much 
used in the arts. (Sss AlXAXSTKoot.) A.pnniculata 
and some other species arc grown ae ornamental 
garden-plants. 

AncBOSto Aon, or AvCBtraur, dn-o*oo'-»it, the 
resinous colouring matter of alkanet root. Tho solu¬ 
bility of this principle in oft renders alkanet root 
useful for colouring that substance. Hair-oil is gene¬ 
rally coloured pink with alkanet root. 

Avchylosis, MHw-th (Gr. agkuloo, I bend), n 
term used in Med. to denote an immovable or fixed 
state of a joint. This condition may attack any joint 
of the hody, and instances have been known or the 
whole body thus becoming endbyloied. In complete 
or true anchylosis, no motion whatever takes place, 
the heads of the bones being connected together by 
osseous or bony matter. In incomplete or false an¬ 
chylosis, the immobility arista front adhesion of the 
synovial membrane, or a thickening of the parte about 
t lie join t, and utnally admits of name degree of motion. 
Anchylosie frequently occurs after sprains, dislocations, 
or fractures near a Mat, and, indeed, may be occa¬ 
sioned by anythiug that keeps a joint long motionless. 
In order to prevent anchylosis, the joint is to be 
exercised at much as the state of the surrounding parts 
will admit; if it cannot be prevented, the joint ia to 
be kept in the moat convenient and natural position. 
Anchylosis is sometimes very desirable aa a termi¬ 
nation ef painftd diseases of the joints. 

Aircizxr, alnf-ehunt (Fr. aids n, Lat. antiques), 
usually signifies very old, and is applied to something 
that existed or happened long ego. It is said that old 
relates to a thing itself, ae an old house; aneisnf, to 
time in general, as an aneienf custom; but this distinc¬ 
tion is not alwsyv s ml erred. In a more limited sense, 
it is implied to that period of the world's history which 
preceded the overthrow of tho Homan empire in the 
west, and, in this sense, iris opposed to modem, which 
applies to the period, since that event; but even this 
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distinction is not always observed. The term ancients 
is sometimes used es including only the Greeks aud 
Romans; as when we speak of the philosophy of tho 
aneisnts. In speaking of a thing which existed for* 
merly, but whioh has now ceased to cxiat, tho term 
anewaf is frequently used. 

Ajrcixjrvs, gentlemen of the inns of court sad 
chancery. In Gray's Ion, the society consists of 
benchers, tnuimb, barristers, and students under the 
bar; and here tho aneisnf* are of the barristers of the 
longest standing. In the Middle Temple, such ae have 
gone throneb, or are put their readings, are termed 
aueients. Tho inns of ebanoery consist of aneisnts and 
students, or clerks; and from the anoients, ;oae ia 
yearly eboaon the principsl or treasurer. 

Atrcnn, da-si'-fo (Lat,), in Roman Antiq., a sacred 
shield, which was believed to have fallen from heeven 
daring tho reign of Hume Fompilios. It was an object 
of veneration, more especially on account of the tradi¬ 
tion, which declared that so long as Rome possessed S4 
the empire of tho world should be hers. This holy 
buckler was placed in the keeping of twelve priests, 
in the temple of Mars; and in order that it should be 
the more effectually preserved, eleven other shields 
were made, so mook like the trne ancile, a.- not to bo 
distinguishable from it. The ancile was held to have 
descended to the earth upon the calends of March, 
and, consequently, the twelve aneilia were onee every' 
year, at this period, carried round the city in solemn 
procession. 

Avoiua, or Ancttaabia, Hn-tUJai'-ri-a, in Zool., a 
term givon by Lamarck to a gen. of mollusca. Tbcy 
aro somewhat numerous, principally found in tropical 
climates. Some of them are famished with a small 
tooth, which is placed at the end of a groove crossing 
the front of the shell. The most eom»«» species is 
the ivory-shell: this and some otliors aro distinguished 
from the genna in general, by having the front of 
its axis deeply pierced. Tho shells are usually very 
smooth, as if poluhed. 

AncoHKVs, un-ko’-ne.HS (Gr. aglcon, tho elbow), 
in Anat., a smnl) triangular muscle, situated imme¬ 
diately beneath and behind the elbow-joint. It is 
connected with the bnmerus above, and the ulna below, 
and assists in extending tbe fore-arm. 

Akcxlus, hn-si’-lui, iu Zool, a mollusc, commonly 
known as tho fresh-walor limpet. It is common 
iu stagnant water and rivulets In Europe, America, 
and tbe West Indies, adhering to stones and plnnts. It 
is closely allied to tbe pond-snail , differing principally 
in tho conical form of the body and shell. It agrees with 
it in having two compressed triangular tentacles, with, 
the eye* sessile on the enter bate, A cavity in the 
middle of the back serves for the purposes of respi¬ 
ration, and an aperture closed by a valve opens In 
the middle of the left. side. These shells art occasion¬ 
ally mistaken for those of the Sgphonarht; but they 
may be readily distinguished by their being sinistra], 
very thin, and -evereu with a hairy periostracs. 

Abba, M-da, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Buphorbiacea. The species A. bran- 
Usntis is a tree which now* in Brawl, having large 
yellow fiowera, and producing frnit stout the sise of 
an orange, but of an angular form. Bach frnit con¬ 
tains two roundish seeds, resembling small chestnuts. 
These seeds, called Purga doe Paultstas, yield a very 
purgative oil, wed medicinally in Brasil, the ordinary 
dose being twenty drops. The seeds are also used for 
the same purpose as the oil. The berk, when thrown 
into ponds, is said to stupefy Ash; and this part of 
the tree, roasted, forms a favourite remedy for diar* 
rhera brought on by cold. Ho Other species is known. 

Ann ante, dn-daa'-fai (Ital.), in Mas., a term used to 
imply a time somewhat slow. wsd.a.wrfonnsnce dis¬ 
tinct and exact. It forms the dmtf of the five divi¬ 
sions of musical movement, and msff tosald to be tbe 
medium between tbe extremes of quick and slow* It 
is likewise used substantively, thus;—*n "Andante 
of Haydn," Ac, Andante affistbtoso, slow and with 
feeling; andante eon wsto, a lisle faster than andante; 
andante grastoso, slow tot gracefully; andante hump\ 
at largo andants,~^3T tbit expression u understood tbit 
the performance Of the movement to which it is 
prefixed it to be alow, distinct, and exact; andante 
maestoso, alow With majesty; andante non troppo, Slow, 
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but not too mueb so; andtmt*patloTalt, slow sad with latiou named by tba Greek* after the mythical dough- 
pastoral simplicity. tar of Cepbemi md Oastiopeio. (Ah toi. 1. of this 

Aurika, an-di'-ra, in Bat, a gas. of plants be work.) Thia caastellstioa la composed of ilfty-niue 
longing to the nat. ord. Leguminous, aulMwd. Pops- star*, and occupies a considerable region of the beaten* 
iinwwe, characterized by a onMellad one-seeded pod, below Cassiopeia, by whioh it may be easily found. A 
almost orbicular, l’he species A. intrmit la a native line drawn through die brightest atar of the five form* 
of the Wort Indies, Mia in commonly known aa the ing the latter constellation and the Pole-star peases 
Cabbage-bark tree. The bark, called eitbor cabbage- through a atar of the Brat magnitude, named Alpnerai, 
bark or worm-bark in commerca, waa formerly xnuah in the head of Andromeda. Thia oonatfDation is 
used medicinally aa an anthelmintic (aae this word), represented in the celestial pl a n isph e re by the figure 
It possesses cathartic, emetic, and narcotic properties, ora chained woman. 

In large dates it is poisonous. The tree is said by AxnooraoBi, drt'-dro-fbr (<Jr. smt, male, pkorot, 
some authors to tarnish the partridge-wood of the brought into), in Bat., a name given to a tube or 
cabinet-makers) but a plant belonging to another order column formed by the anion of the stamens by their 
is named by others as the source or this ornamental moments, as in the'Smear of the mallow, 
wood. (Asa Hwstbru.) The species A. rafcwa, a uative Avdsofo son an-dro'-pa-g on (Or. antr, man, pecan, 

of Surinam, yields a bark with similar properties, which beard), in Hot., a gen. of grasses, or net. ord. Grujewu- 
is eommonly known as Surinam bark. csss. A tufted root, thought to resemble a man's beard, 

Ajtdiron, or H a if u ikos, (Teutonic andena. is one of the characters of tha genus ) henoe its botanicil 

or amdela; Box. brand-inn), in Arch., a contrivance name. Many species are remarkable for their fragrance, 

which was, in old Eng- which is doc to the presence of volatile oils, some or 
iish houses and halls, which ore used in perfumery and medicine. There is 
made use of to assist in considerable uncertainty, however, as to the particular 
the burning of the logs species whiah yield the different oils. A. fmrmwM 
of woo&phiced upon the is supposed by some to have furmsbed the precious 
hearth. In old inven- spikonard oil of Boriptnre j and A. ealamtu oromaticuj 
torioe of furniture, the has been pointed to aa being probably the plant termed 
• frequently em- the sweet calan ms and sweet oane. The oil known in 
ployed; and at the pro- India at *o*ht -a»i oil, and, in England, os Turkish 
sent time is sometimes essenoe, oru.l . ’ geranium, and oil of ginger-grass, 
used for what is more is reputed to I- the produoe of the hitter species; but, 
commonly called a in au probability, ft is derived from several Indian 
firo-dog. The nndirona andropogont. This oil is employed by the Turks to 
Wore used in pairs, one adulterate otto of rosea, and is considered by some to 
on each side of the be identical with the grass-oil of Kemour. The species'’ 
itenrlh. The logs of A. cilratum, Indian lemon-grass, is moat likely the 
wood were placed upon suuroe of the oil of lemon-grass of the shops, which ia 
the horizontal bars, the much employed in perfUmery, under the name of oil 
upright portion, or of verbena, from its odour resembling that of the 
standard, being merely sweet verbena, or lemon-plant. CHtronello, or oitronelle 
ornamental. Tho stand- oil, is also the produce of this, or of an allied species, 
ard frequently bore the Tho leaves of the Indian lemon-grass have been used 
armorial bearings of its os a substitute for tea, and the centre of the aiem is 
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Ab^mUs 

Qrmea of Muretoii In common Imhim ■» uw- 
dote if » detached incident or feet or m mtoreritag 
nature, ureal}* oonaeotod with the lift of * distia- 
goished individual. 

inuctno, dw-e-W'-frik, lu Fhys., • ten* some¬ 
times applied to a body in whieh,under ordiuhry cir¬ 
cumstances, electricity eeanot ba excited be friction. 
It ia synonymous ebb the more familiar Word wea-eire- 
trie. Aneleotricf hare the power of Irentmittlag or 
conducting electricity. The beat eonSsetors, or tha 
moat perfect ancient riot, are metallic bodiea, aharooal, 
and saline fluids. (See Elsotuowt.) 

Anaouini, Hm-e-mom'-e-ter (Or. oumms, the wind. 
metro*, a measure}, an instrument for measuring the 
force of the wind. Of the many anemometers which 
hare been devised, that .of Dr. Xdnd ie the beet far 
ordinary observations. It oonsists of a curved tube 
of glass, partially filled with water and attached to a 
ewe. Hie tube ie bent into somewhat the shape of 
the letter U, end the bore is considerably contracted 
at the bottom, as a obeck on the osoUlataons to which 
the water is subject from slight variations in the force 
of the wind. One leg of the tube is rather longer 
then the other, and its upper pert is bent at right 


distributed tamers**! gen***. (findumti.) They 
are found an all ahonri, gensnlty Ottoofaed to the 
rooks which era only exposed at taw tide. A greet 
somber of baeotiAil spectre are oomsomt to earBagh*b 
eoasts, but tke larger end more brflBaut ones oeoerln 


tropioal eeea. Wire fully expended, tMr tentaafoe, 
which sue usually riohly coloured and arranged in 
regular eindae, greatly resemble the petals of same of 
eur meet symmetrical simple flawere, each as the 
marigold, carnation, *ad nnemone; or, still inure 
closely, the florets of composite flowers, sunken the 
daisy and chrysa nthe mum. Tins xasambtanM sug¬ 
gested the namts sMteMamaw and Mimsl-Jtmmr*, by 
which they are commonly known. Bines the ismifan 
of the aquarium (whieh «ss},tb*|e humble ereoturee 
hare become hourehotd pete, and their habit* have 
been oarefully studied. It ie rely in the aquarium 
that they oan be seen te sdv.mtaaej fbr when exposed 
on their native rocks by the fall of thefMe. they appear 






column of liquid balances tlie'foroe opposed to it; eon. 
sequently, the height at which the water stands indi¬ 
cates the strength of the wind. Another common 
anemometer oonsists of fonr small metal vanes fixed to 
a horizontal axis, and made to revolve likb the satis of 
a windmill. On the axis is a perpetual screw, which 
tons a vertical cog-wheel round a second axis placed 
e transversely to the former. _ To the second axis is 
attached a bar, on winch a weight is fixed, so that the 
sails cannot turn without moving round the bar in a 
vertical circle. When the wind acts upon the sails, the 
bar rises, and this continues until the increased lever¬ 
age of the weight furnishes a counterpoise to the 




is measured on a dial, the hand of which turns on the 
axis of the cog-wheel. By an ingenious instrument, 
which has been reoently invented, the fluetuottane of 
the wind are registered on a shoot of paper made to 
pas* by clockwork under a pencil conn acted with .a 
movable plate on which the wind acts, (Am Axaosx- 
1UWCS.) 

A*xxo*l, a-sisMf-eww (flr. nussios, the wind), in 
Bat., a gen. of plants belonging to the net. ord, 
XmvnetUaeKr, characterised by an involucre of three 
divided leaves, more or hns remote from the flower j a 
petahxd calyx, scaroelydistfcutuithableflranittMeovoUa; 
and soft woolly achaenta. wtffoh in some epeoiee have 
silky toils. As man of the species flounah in very 
exposed situations, they have bean celled wind-flowers. 
The most remsrkmblo English species ere A. nemoreem 
and A. puleatiUa. The first, which is commonly known 
as the wood-anemone, is one of oor earliest spring 
flowers, and mav be met with in full bloom during Herds 
and April in almost any wood. It is a perennial plant, 1 
with knobby roots and a short stain, having one or 
two dark green deeply-cut leaves. The sulk hears n 
tingle flower, the calyx of which is white, delicately 
tinged on the outride with purple. The aperies PuUa- 


smooth mu-awxMpir*. 

either Eke smooth lumps of opaque jelfror as mere sand- 
coated excrescences, in each hcmiapnericol or contest 
lump, however, a puckered bole, indicating the pori- 
tion of the mouth, can generally be detected. when 
placed in their proper element, and nttowed to remain 
undisturbed, the Mo-anemone* gradually unfold their 
tentacles, and prepare to trite luto their elastie fto¬ 
rn twin any dainty morsels which come within tkeir 
reach. They ore extremely voracious. Mid though 
apparently mere masses ofjelly, they can digest almost 

are/ 

benumbing the 



eit by some observers on tbncluog the tentacles with 
the head, and the microscope has revealed the existence 
of little coiled-up threads, which are believed to be tha 


ordinary power of reproduction; they may be cut par- 
pendiouiarly or across, and each cutting will give arifte 
to*new animal. They produce living young, which 
issue from the month, and Ax thetnsrivr* upon adja¬ 
cent rocks. They also have the power of reproducing 
their kind by gemmation, or budding. Tht oommsw- 
cjt British species is Actinia SMssis&iyaiitfc Ms w w , the 


silky on the outride. The various garden ane mon e* 
which exhibit so many briliissrt colours, ore cultivated 
vortetiesof the species J, to maria and etellata, both 
natirre of the Levant; The natural rise of each flower 
is in c re as ed by cultivation, and many of the stamens | 
sc*often changed into email petal*, er, is other wends, 
tbs flower becomes donbie. The aaomonoe have, is 
common with Other JUtmtmtnlacue, etmj oevid proper¬ 
ties. Tims the leaves of tho pasque-flower will raise 
Waters of flu skin, and, if chewed, will produce inn- 
tattan of the throat and tosgse. 13a acridity of the 
roots of thia aperies ia so greet, that, when administered 
ia voiy-UMfl doses, itoooariow hseeaa , e rd aomotimes 
causes violent vomiting. ■ , - 

AarsKovxa, Su, the popular name forth# ptari-l ik r 
animals formerly iecladed in the gen.4afmu*»bxi now 





nwx-aowwfit'iiitxon. 

smooth seawnapoee, Whieh is usually dark cad •» 
green. When left tor the tide, ft appears like » tiny 
mould of jslly/btfi jr touched, ft Is found to be ef> 
Lsathciy tntura, form enough to withstand eoMidflp 
rid* preseure. $h* totoaiw* are and very 

numerous j aidoround’ihe'ccsrgSa rink* mouth there 
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Aneroid Barometer 


is 4 oi role of asurt tubercles, reaambling turquoise besds. 
Tfae spsoiet Aclinotoba (Heatons, so celled from its 


i folly expended, to the carnation, 
orally pare white, or slightly tinted 
e-colour. It is considerably larger 


resemblance, when 

or dianthiu, it geh< _ 

with creem or rose-colour. It is considerably larger 
then the smooth sea-anemone, and is tbe most coveted 
npeoies of sea-side naturalists. Tealia eranieomie, 
the thick-horned animal-flower, has fewer tentacles 
than the oreatures we have mentioned, and theee 
organs are beantifelly traneloeid, and marked with 
coloured rings. It is one of the largest, and certainly 
tbe most curious of onr British sea-anemones. There 
are a great number of species, besides the three named 
ubove, found on our coasts.— Rtf. Oosse’s History of 
J3ritM8oa-Anmnone»s Johnston's British Zoophyte*. 

Akkkoid Basoubtsb, An'-eroid (Gr. a, without, 
wsnw, watery, and sides, form), the name given to an 
ingeaioua instrument for indicating the variations of 
atmospheric pressure without the aid of a liquid, at in 
ordinary barometers. Its action depends on the prin¬ 
ciple, that if a very thin metallic tube be coiled, any 
internal pressure on its sides tends to unroll it, and 
any external pressure to coil it still more. Tbe instru¬ 
ment essentially consists of a thin metallic tube, curved 
so as to form abont seven-eighths of a circle. This 
tube, being exhausted of air and hermetically closed, 
is fixed by its middle, so that whenever the atmospheric 
pressure diminishes, it uncoils; and, on the other 
hand, whenever the pressure increases, it contracts. 
The ends of the tube are connected by levers with a 
needle, which travels over n soale, on which are marked 
divisions corresponding to the inches on the scale of 
thn mercurial barometer. In another modifleation of 
the aneroid barometer, the pressure of the atmosphere 
acts npon a circular metal box, about three inches in 
diameter and a quarter of an inch deep, which 1ms been 
nearly exhausted of air and thou soldered air-tight. 
The sides of this vaouum-box are very elastic, being 
corrugated is ooaeontrie rings, and they approach to 
or recede from each other, according as the pressure 
of the etmoaphere is great or little: in faet, the metal 
box may be regarded as an extremely sensitive spring. 
The index hand in this instrument, m 
in the other, is connected with the essen¬ 
tial part by an ingenious arrangement 
of levers and springs. (Set Atmo- 
■rmxBB, Babombtkb.) 

Anxsoamsa, iln'-e-w-ri'-sa, in Hot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ora. Unbilltfen*. Tbe species A. ra • 
pnuit is cultivated as an esculent vege¬ 
table at tbe Cape of Good Hope. 

Abbthcu, a-nt'-toam (Lat. aiiefhum, 
diB, anise), a gen. of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. UmbeUtfera. Tbe species 
A. pngien is commonly known as the 
Dill. The fruits — improperly termed* 
seeds—of this plant are imported into 
this country in large quantities every 
year from the eonth of France. They have carminative 
properties, due to the presence of an essential oil, con¬ 
tained chiefly in the vittm of the pericarp. They ere 
used in medicine, end, it it said, in the manufacture 
of London gin. Attempts have been made to cultivate 
theplaut in England, bat they have not proved sue- 

Axitnusv, ds'-n-Wm (Gr» oseumao, I widen or 
dilate), in Burg., is generally defined to be a pulsating 
tumour, containing blood, and communicating with 
the interior of an artery. It is a tumour formed by a 
preternatural dilatation of a part of an artery, or by 
"^extravasation of arterial blood in the cellular mem- 
he, in oonsequenee of a rupture or wooed of the 
te of an artery. The former is termed teas, the 
utter false or spurious aneurism. If the external 
membrane of an artery it injured, and the internal 
protrudes through it and forms a sao, it is ealled a 
mixed aneurism. Aneurisms arise partly from too 
violent motion of the blood, partly from preternatural 
weakness in the membranes of the artery. They are 
most frequent in the adult, between the ages of 80 aad 
60, and occur oftcuer in the male than in the female i 
but no age is wholly exempt from them. They may be 
met with in any part of the body, and am usually, 
divided into external sad internal; the former occur-! 
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Angel-Fish 

ring on the limbs, neck, or external part of the head; 
the latter fern in any of the cavities of the body, as (he 
thorax or abdomen, and generally affect the sorts or 
some of its prim&jsd branches, fn the easily stage of 
aneurism, if external, a small pulsating tumour is 
observed, which entirely disappears when compressed, 
but returns as soon as the pressure is removed. It 
continues to grow larger, ana as it increases in site its 
pnlsations become weaker, partly on account of fte 
greater distance from the course of the blood, aad 
sometimes also from the sc cumulation of flbrine within 
the oyst. Sometimes this fibrino consolidates, nnd 
becomes connected with the walls of the cavity, which it 
at length fills up, occasionally bulging into and choking 
up the artery. This, however, is a termination of 
aneurism that is unfortunately rare. In most cates, 
the dilatation of the sac goes on until, if not arrested, 
the inelosing membranes give wey, and the patient 
expires from loss of blood; or death may be produced 
by pressure npon important parts, as the trachea, 
(esophagus, nerves, Ac. The cure of aneurism con¬ 
sists in applying a ligature to the artery above the 
tumour: the ingress of blood into the sac is thus pre¬ 
vented, end its contents are gradually absorbed. The 
blood, being interrnptcd in its course through thn 
artery, passes with greater force into the collateral 
branches, permanently enlarging them ; and thus thn 
necessary circulation to the parts beyond the obstruc¬ 
tion is carried ''it. Internal aneurisms not admitting 
of such treaty t, recourse must bo had to such means 
as moderate t t notion of the heart, and depress the 
general circulation, thus inducing the formation of 
Qbrine within the sac, which may gradually fill it up. 
These consist of repeated bleedings, low diet, perfect 
rest, and the administration of gentle laxatives and * 
medicines which moderate the action of the heart; as 
digitalis, be. 

A if oki,, ain'-jel, an ancient sold coin in England, 
which was to named because it T>ore upon its obverse 
the figure of the archangel Michael piercing a dragon. 

It appears to have been first coined in France, about 
1340. In 1465 Edward IV. introduced it into England, 



urost. 

where it continued to be coined until the dose of tho 
reign of Charles I. It* value differed in different 
reigns, but is now only an imaginary sum, or money 
of account, implying ton shillings. 

Axsbi,, a term which is derived from the Greek 
omloi, signifying an envoy or messenger. It is 
thus properly the name of an office, without re¬ 
ference to tbe person employed; and hence hnman 
beings, as prophets, priests, Ac., are sometimes called 
angels. The Jews, however, and after them tho 
Christians, have regarded angata as a claw of intelli¬ 
gences superior to man, employed in carrying out the 
Divine commanda. They neve on several occasions 
revealed themselves to man. Before ^he captivity of 
Babylon, no angel is mentioned by name. After that 
time the namsaof Banhiel, Gabriel, and Miohael, occur 
in Scripture. The Jews divided them into different 
classes and ranke; and Dionysius the Areopagite, in 
his Broeetdy Hitrorekj, divide* them into three daises, 
each containing as many orders. Most hold that angels 
were created before the vioible world; others, on one 
of tbe six daye; for, even on what day it took place, 
they are not agreed. Swedenborg gives aelaasification 
and detailed account of angels. 

Akbxl-Fish (Squatioa Angolnt).— This curious fish, 
which is common on the British coasts, derives it* 
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Angelic Add 

«wm of angel-fish from its paotorsl Dm Wing tome re- 
semblance to wings. It ia remarkably ugly, having a large 
mm and capacious mouth, aat with five row* of teeth, 
which are broad at the baae, and ibarp and pointed 
above. Like the reat of the ahatfc tribe, theee teeth, 
by the aid of muaclea, are capable of being raised and 
depressed. It ha* (mall eye*, *et in a oreaoent-ihaped 
orifice. The bach if very rough, and of a grey colour; 
the belly i* white and amooth. It i* an extremely 
voracious fi«h; and, lying at the bottom of the water, 
preya^upon the smaller nih which abound there. It 
measures about eight feet in length, and weighs abont 
a hundred pounds. Formerly its flesh was considered 
a delicacy; but modern epicures pronounce it coarse 
and unpalatable. The skin of this fish is used by cabi¬ 
net-makers for polishing purposes, and is also made 
into a fine kind of sbagreen. The peculiar structure of 
this fish has gained for it two other uamet, by which it 
is frequently known. By some it is called the monk¬ 
fish, because its head appears to be enshrouded in a 
hood. The term fiddler-flak has also been given it, 
although its shapo bears little resemblance to that 
■ nmaiotl instrument. A species (Sguatina aculeata), 
which has a row of spines along the bade, is found in 
the Mediterranean. 

Angxlic Acin, Sn'-jeV-ilc .—This add ia met with 
in the roots of the different species of angelica. From 
the possibility of distilling it, and from its high fusing- 
point, it is supposed to belong to the oleio senes, 

Angelica, in Bot. (See Abcbahgblioa.) 

Abgbmca Trek. (See Asalia.) 

Axgblici, or Anosucs, in-jel'-ike, an aneient sect 
of heretics, supposed to have been so cslled from their 
worship of angels. The coundl of Laodiees denounced 
this error, stating that " Christians ought not to for* 
sake, the church of God, and go aside, and hold con¬ 
venticles, to invoke or call upon the names of angels, 
which things are forbidden." 

Ahgblitbh, in'-jeUitee, a sect of heretics which 
existed in the reign of the emperor Anastasias, about 
1M, and were so called from Angelium, a place in the 
city of Alexandria, where they held their first meetings. 
They held that the persona of the Trinity are the 
same; that none' of them exists of himself and of hia 
own nature; but that there ia a common God existing 
in them all; and that each is God by a participation of 
this deity. 

Arran, Sn'-ger, an emotion of the mind, occasioned 
by an injury done or offered to a person, or some one in 
whom he feel* interested, and aooompanied by a desire 
of revenge. Like the other mental passions, anger has 
its tue and its abuse. *' In morality, and in preserving 
the order of the world, resentment is a powerful in¬ 
strument. Not merely the hurt that anger prompte 
to, bnt the very expression and aspect of the passion, 
inspire dread, and make men exert themselves to avoid 
causing it. Oar anger is a wall of fire around ns. In 
the government of human beings, the display of angry 
feeling* suffices very often to ohock disobedience.’' 
(Bain’s MetotUnu and WiU.) The abuse of the passion 
is when it is occasioned by trivial or insufficient 
causes, or when it is continued too long. " Let not 
the enn go down upon your wrath” is one of those 
sayings oi Scripture that contain volumes of philosophy. 
The proper government of this passion, which all should 
strive after, consists not in suppressing it, but in 
repressing that desire of revenge to which it gives 
rise. The effeets of anger upon the physical system 
are very marked. The action of the heart ia much 
increased, and the circulation of the blood is aecele. 
rated: the face become* red and swollen, the brows 
nut, the eyes startle, and the whole body ia in violent 
agitation. It frequently gives rile to diseases of the 
heart, brain, or other organs; bnt remarkable cures 
an also reported to have been effected by it, as ague, 
paralysis, goat, Ac. 

Axbima Psoronxs, inii'-napek’-to^ie, literally sig¬ 
nifies a_ contraction or tightening of the chest, and 
inMed, ia the name of a disease of the ohest, character- 
usd by a feeling of jtainful constriction at the lower 
part of the sternum or breastbone, inclining to the 
tell side, and extending to the left arm. The pain is 
very acute, accompanied with a difficulty of breathing, 
irregular action of the heart, and a fading of approach-' 
mg dissolution. The paroxysm* last from a few minutes 


Angler-Fish 

to half an hoar or more, and come on suddenly, at 
irregular intervals. They are often excited by violent 
exercise, strong mental emotion, or a derangement of 
the digestive organs; bnt frequently moke their ap¬ 
pearance without any manifest exciting sense. It ia 
met with ohiefly in the middle-aged or old, and ia more 
frequent in male* than females. Physicians are fay no 
means agreed as to the seat and nature of this dtessssse, 
and dissection has shown almost every disease of the 
tlioracio viscera in oonneetion with it. It seems moat 
probable, however, that it primitively arises from a 
disordered state of the nerves in oouuootion with the 
lungs and heart, whioh produoe organic changes in 
these organs, or ia the urge vessel* oommunioating 
with them. It is the nature of this disease to proceed 
from bad to worse, until at last the patient expire* 
during a paroxysm of more than usual severity or 
duration, or falls a viotim to some of the many organio 
lesions of the heart with whioh it is so often attended. 
Where the patient is young, or of good constitution, 
and whore there are no symptoms or organio afibotion, 
success frequently attends early, active, and jndieiona 
treatment. Violent exercise and strong mental emo¬ 
tions are to be avoided, as well as long mating or too 
full meals, and sudden exposure to great heat or eold. 
In fact, the patient “ must lead a sober, quiet, and 
temperate life, in which neither the emotions of the 
soul are to disturb the functions of the body, nor 
corporeal affections aro allowed to disturb the serenity 
of the mind.” 

Amoiohvkrhs, in'-je-o-eperme (Or. aggeion, a vessel, 
eperma, seed), in l)ot., flowering plants having their 
ovules or rudimentary seeds incased, or in ovaries. 
The ovules are fertilized indirectly by the notion of the 

S ollen on the stignins. Plants with naked ovules aro 
iatiuguiahed as Qymnoeperme (see this word). In tho 
system of classifi¬ 
cation adopted by 
Professor Bentley, 
the great class of 
DicotyUdenee are 
divided into angio- 
spermous and gym- 
nospermousplants. VBi'ii or am amgiosvbbik. 

The first division, which is terrnod Angiaepermia, is 
,by far the morn comprehensive, and embraoes the 
sub-classes Thalnifiara, Gulyejflora, CoroUiJlora, and 
Monoclanydect r. The second division, called Gyauw- 
forms a single anli-claas. (See Botaht, Otvlm. 

BBSS.) 

Axons, Sng'-el (Let. anguine, a oorner), la Geom., 
the inclination of two line* meeting one another in a 
point. These lines are also called the "legs” of aa 
angle. It is not upon the length of these line* or legs, 
but upon the degree of their separation, that their 
definition depends. A pair of compasses will afford a 
practical illustration of different angles i half-way 
between shut ^nd straight they exhibit a right angle t 
close them a little, and they contain an acute angle : 
open them a little, and they contain an ohtuee angle. A 
right angle is an angle of DO degrees. (See Gxombtbt.) 

Axglbb, ingf-ler, a term applied to one who flehee 
with an nude, an instrument consisting of a rod, line, 
and hook, hr means of whioh fish are taken, 
Anglbb-Fihk (LopKtte piecatarine). —The angler-fish 
is known also os the sea-devil, fishing-frog, and toad- 
fish. Judging from its appearance, the name fishing- 
frog wonla seem to be the more correct appellation, 
as it more resembles a gigantic tadpole than anything 
else, and a very ngly tad polo to boot, as it ie, almost 
without exception, the roost ungainly-looking fish In 
crention. Its head, which forma quite half of it* body, 
it flattened on the ton, and tbs month extends nearly 
the whole width of the head, on the top of whioh are 
placed, pretty closely together, its two large black 
ayes. The noetrils have no external orifice, bnt two 
, internal one*, answering the same purpose. The lower 
I jaw of the angler is considerably longer than the 
upper; both are provided with row* of sharp conical 
teeth. The upper parte of the body are of a brown 
colour, the lower parts white. The pectoral and^ 
ventral fine are of the same colour, and the tail Is 
nearly black. The angler, being e voracious fish, and 
at the same time tar tram on industrious one, ie com¬ 
pelled to resort to artifice to obtain a living, and the 
a 3 



THE MOTION A fit OF 


Angling 

AwriM operandi is somewhat gtrranlar. Affixed to the 
ftofltoIiiH head are two tony filament*, the foremost 
one dilated at the tip, and having a silvery hirteo. 
Firstly, Lophiui piaeatoHue acttlcs itself MabttaUf 



Anflo*<3etholio 

moat conve n ient Tod n made tu pieces, about thrae feet 
or more in length, fitted together with joints, with o 
sneer screwed into the bottom of the butt or stock 
ortho rod, which should be bellow, to hold extra top* 
joints. The reel commonly need is a small braes multi¬ 
plying one, which may be attached to tho rod at 
pleasure, by rings sliding on the bntt, allowing the 
angler to wind or unwind his line with greater 1 
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ASCtEtt-FlbH. 


at the bottom hf the water, and, shaking up the mml 
or sand a bit, makes tho wator somewhat turbid. 
Having thus hid its ugly person from the gnxe of 


Water. The bait oaailv takes, and small llsh, who imagine 
tiler arc about t« make a meal of the little shining worm 
find themselves, in a twinkling, in tho capacious jaws 
of the angler. Not always, however, does it obtain its 
food in the manner described; but sometimes exhibits 
* boldness which certainly seems more in unison with 
its bloodthirsty appearance. Mr. Yarrell relates two 
mob instances. Jn one Paso, a cod bad been hooked 
by • fisherman, and on being drawn to the surface, ho 
was astonished at finding an angler hanging to it. Ho 
tenaoious did it keep its grip on the cod, that he mm 
ooiaaillsi to strike it a sevoro blow before it would 
fiHltUI I hold. Another time, sn angler had seised a 
eonger eel, and tho latter had wriggled itself into the 
bronchial aperture of its captor. In this condition, 
they were both brought to the surface. The average 
site of the angler is about three l'eet, although it has 
been known to attain a length of five feet. In itself, 
the fish is of no value; but many of the fish found in 
Its stomach are generally quite uninjured, sometimes 
alive; and the Hibernian frequently make a little 
money by exhibiting the fish itself to seaside visitors, 

S sneraliy accompanying their exhibition with a most 
oleful lamentation upon tho ravages committed by 
tiMirnol very prepossessing captive. Closely allied 
to the foregoing species are several others i—1. The 
Oornish angler (LophtnaevnaubUma ); S. the murioated 
angler (Lophhie murieatna) i 3. the beaked angler 
(ZopMut roatrntue); 4. the harlequin angler (Lapkina 
limn); C. the striped sugler (tophitea atrtotua) : 0. 
the marbled angler (Lovhiut m armoroiua). — Rtf. 
JMhw's But. of Animal Kingdom. 

Awoi.rtro, ,>«<- ling, the occupation of a fisherman, 
particularly applied to the art of taking fish in fresh 
water, rivers, ponds, and brooks, with a rod, line, and 
book, to which is attached a natural or artificial bait 
or hire. There are two methods of nnglinfig—fly-fishing 
and bait-fiahittg. The former is chiefly practised during 
the summer months, when insects are most plentiful, 
by those who are really fond of a sport requiring 
•OBsiderable skill, and affording no small degree of 
excitement, and angle for salmon and trout, and those 


.colour, for clear streams; and grey, or black and 
I white, for deep and muddy water. A line should be 
about thirty or forty yards in length, and taper from 
the end attached to the reel. The best are woven or 
plaited together in one piece, and thua are free from 
knots, winch prevent the line from running freely 
through the rings attached to the rod. A collar of 
silkworm gut, consisting of many strands firmly knotted 
together, is attached to the end of the line for fly¬ 
fishing, to which are fastened the artificial flies best 
suited for the season or the fish the angler desires to 
take. Hooks are made of various sires, numliercd * 
from t to 13, ranging from some inches in length to 
half an inch, or even less. The best are miinsfhctured 
at Redditch. Floats are made of cork or qmll, 
heavier at one end than the other, to remain upright 
in tho water. The basket is peculiar in Bliape, large 
at thobottc ntd smaller at tho top; hollowed behind, 
to rest wit/- ,'mfort on the angler's luck, and sue- 

I landed ncr< is the chest and shoulder by a strap of 
rather. In addition to these, a gall'and landing-net 
nro sometimes carried, to secure fish of some weight 
when they have been brought into shallow water. Tkn 
natural baits commonly used by anglers are gentle?, 
which are the larva of the common blowfly; the larva 
of the phrtf'ittnea, culled cuddy or coddice-worms; the 
common earth-worm, found in gardens and grass- 
fields; brandlings and red-worms, found in dunghills; 
the larva of the gadfly, found under cow-dung; cater¬ 
pillars of various kinds, and different pastes or compo¬ 
sitions, which am now considered to be of little use. 
These are knits for ground fishing, and must be sunk 
to touch the bottom, or nearly so; for which purpose 
split shot are attaohed to the gut-line, a little above 
1 the hook. Artificial flies are made from the hackles 
of foals and the feathers of various birds, coloured 
wool, the flax ef the hare and rabbit, and the for of 
mice and other animals. These materials are neatly 
tied to the shank of the hook with silk, to present some 
resemblance to the insect it is intended to imitate. 
Among the most common are the red palmer- 
fly, the blue dunfly, the brown fly or dtindrake, the 
spider-fly, and the green drake or May-fly. For 
salmon-fishing, large flies are required, made of brilli¬ 
ant end gaudy materials.—"With the description of the 
various fish that frequent the rivers and lakes of the 



hooks, silkworm gut, and artificial flies; s fishing or 
tackle book especially, for the reception and preserva¬ 
tion of t hese articles when not in use j baits of various 
kinds, boxes, floats, and a basket. The most useful 
rod is one fitted with different top.joiuts, which will 
serve for the purposes of throwing a fly, dibbing or 
dapping with a worm, fomweh, bluebottle-fty, or grass¬ 
hopper, or trolling with a minnow or sticknbaek. A 
salmon rod should be seventeen or eighteen feet long , 
atttit, strong, rad tolerably stiff; for trout, a shorter, 
lighter, and more elastic rod should be used. The 
7-1 


best suited for the purpose. (See Halmoi r, Tboui, 
Fix*. Ac.)— Rtf. Isaak Walton’s Complete Angler i 
Stoddart’s Angler ’» Companion; Coiquhoun'a Moor ana 
Look; Stewards Practical Angler. 

Anoto-OaTnm.to or Akoucav Carnm, tlnf-li- 
to**, a term employed to designate those churches 
which embraced the principles or the Established 
Church of England. It includes the United Church 
of England end Ireland, the Episcopal Church ia 
Scotland, the Colonial Episcopal churches, rad the 
American Episcopal Churoh. When rad by whom 
Christianity was introduced into England is not ascer¬ 
tained ; but, according to eome, it was in the time of 
the Apostles or their immediate successors. When 
the Britons were conquered by the Anglo-Saxons, who 
were heathens, the Church was persecuted, end its 
adherents driven into Wales, or reduced to a state of 
slavery. St. Augustine was, shout the year 680, sent 
by Pope Gregory I., along with some forty others, 
into Britain, in order to convert tbe Anglo-Saxons. 
When Christianity began to spread among the Saxons, 
tbe conversion of the ling of a Saxon state was imme¬ 
diately followed by the elevation of his benefactor to a 
bishopric, the limits of which were usually aentarmi- 
nous with those of his kingdom. Subsequently, same 
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of the larger diooesee mn divided, and new bishopries 
created; end, with the exception of come changes 
effected in the reign of Henry VIII., end a few of 
recent origin, the prevent bishopric* ere the nine u 
those established in Anglo-Saxon tinea. At first, the 
church in England existed in e state of comparative 
freedom and parity; but gradually, and at length com¬ 
pletely, she became assimilated in doctrine and prac¬ 
tice to the church of Sums, and subject to her domi¬ 
nation. From the time of WycWfo to the reign of 
Henry Till., nearly every parliament adopted mea¬ 
sures to resist pontifical supremacy; and they even 
several times suggested to the sovereign the appro¬ 
priation of choreli property to secular objects. From 
1594 England may be said to hate possessed a national 
church; for ever siuce, except, during the brief roion of 
Mary, the civil laws by which Christianity has been 
established and expounded have derived their force 
entirely from the sanction of the government of the 
state. In 1580 the Convocation passed, and the king 
adopted, certain articles, in which the Bible and the 
three Creeds are sot forth as the foundation of belief; 
baptism, penance, confession, and belief in the corporal 
presence, are declared essential to solvation; and jus¬ 
tification is said to lio obtained by tho union of good 
works with faith. Images were to be used as exam¬ 
ples, not as idols; saints were to be honoured, not 
worshipped; the us» of holv water was allowed, but 
its efficacy denied; indefinite prayer was permitted 
for the dead; mid the existence of an unspecific pur¬ 
gatory was affirmed. In the following year the king 
Ul forth a fuller exposition of belief, in a book adopted 
y the Convocation, and entitled '* The Institution of 
a Christian Man." In 1639 the low of the Six Articles 
wur passed; these were—1. The doctrine of the Heal 
Presence; !i. tho communion in one kind only ; 8. the 
perpetual obligation of vows af chastity; 4. Uic utility 
of private masses; 6. celibacy of I ho clergy; 8. the 
necessity of auricular confession. Death by fire, and 
tho forleitnre of all possessions, were the penalties 
enucted for controverting tho first article, ami impri¬ 
sonment or death for the rest; but in 1544 these pe¬ 
nalties worn somewhat modified, though the numbers 
that suffered death under them were still very great. 
During the brief reign of Edward VI. the doctrines of 
the Keformution made rapid progress; the law of the 
Bis Articles was repealed; the oelobrution of private 
musses was prohibited; the laity were allowed the 
communion of the cup; marriage was permitted to the 
clergy; images were removed from tiie churches; 
niters were converted to communion-tables; and, 
finally, in 1 56 ;!, the Forty-two Articles were issued, 
establishing the doctrines of the Church nearly as they 
stand at present. A new communion service,‘differing 
but slighgly from that now in use, was produced in 
1547, and m 1648 the English Liturgy was first intro¬ 
duced, and, after being revised and somewhat altered, 
wua eoniirmed by parliament in 1532. During the 
short reign of Mary, Romanism was re-established, 
and about 3<X>persons paid for their opinions with their 
lives. On the accession of Elisabetn, Protestantism 
was restored. In 1560 the Act of Uniformity re¬ 
established, with little variation, the Rook of Common 
Prayer; and in 1671 the Artioles of Religion were 
adopted in their present form, and confirmed by aat 
of parliament. (»•* Abticmis, Tmin-imn.) The 
doctrines of the Church of England are embodied in her 
Articles and Liturgy (which see); the Book of Common 
Prayer prescribes her mode of worship; and the 
Canons of lfitt) contain, so far as the clergy aro con¬ 
cerned, her code of discipline.—Ref. Eehgiatu Oeiitue 
Of England and Wale sin IASI, by Horace'Mann. 

At. Goon Ait ix, inf-lo-mai'-ni-a, a term used in 
France and Germany to denote a desire to adopt, or 
an admiration for, the manners, easterns, institutions, 
&c., of England. “ We have less Teason," says the 
German ConnertaHam Lexicon, “to complain of the 
German Anglomania of the present day, than we bad 
of tho Gallomania of a former period;’’ 

Anoio-Sxxon AacnmcTUU. (See Abchitiotuh, 
Axglo-Raxov.)* 

AirGLO-Sxxox Laxovasm. (Am Exomsb Lak- 
C0AG1.) 

ArotoSmin, in'-gla ifa'-mi, the general historic 
name given to the Angles, Jutea, and Saxons, tribes 
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from the north of Germany that arrived in England 
at intervals from 44&40 847, under Heogist and 
and numerous other chiefs, and gradually subjugated 
tho greater part of the oouutry, founding tho Boson 
heptarchy. The Saxons are supposed to have ooloniaed 
the south-eastern coast long before this period, and, il‘ 
this lie the case, it la probable that the frequent inter¬ 
course of tho German tribes with these settlements led 
them to ooneeive the idea of taking possession of the 
entire country after tho departure of the Romans. The 
Jutes first, coming from Schleswig, made themselves 
masters of Kent, port of Hampshire, and thr Isle of 
Wight; the Saxons, shortly after, took the cenIreland 
remaining southern parts of Ragland; while the Angles, 
arriving in band# in 627 and subsequent years, settled 
in Norfolk and Buffblk, the country north of the 
Humber, and the lowlands of Bent lan d. These invaders 
divided the territory that they had gradually wrested 
from the Britons into seven states, known as the 
Heptarchy (see HrwAWCnr, vol. J. of this work), and 
formed a federal league for mutual protection against 
foes from without, under a leader to whom the title of 
llrctwalda was given. (Set Bukt wai.ua.) These states 
were united in H27, by Egbert, king ofWessex, who thus 
became king of England, or the land <>f the Angles. 
The Anglo-Saxons were the dominant power in Eng¬ 
land from 448 to the Norman conquest in 1(106, exeapt 
during the short time the country was under Danish 
rule, from 1017 to 1042. They were converted to 
Christianity by Augustine, who was sent to England 
as a missionary in 51)0, by Pope Gregory I. The laws 
and customs of the Anglo-Saxons were derived from 
their Gorman'ancestors; bat those were modified and 
improved by Alfred the Groat, who laid tho foundation 
of the unrivalled constitution of this country, l'ho 
eynmg, or king, was the first person in the stato: his 
i office was at first elective, but. afterwards beeamo 
hereditary, though subject, in a groat measure, to the 
will of the people. The king was assisted in the 
government by un assembly cslMd tlio W ilenagemoto 
(tee WiTXiTAavMOTK), composed of tbo leading men 
in tho kingdom among tho nobles and clergy; and, 
without, the consent of this body, the king could net 
levy taxes, or commence or end any war. The next 
in rank to the king and athelings, or persons related 
by blood to the sovereign, were the ealdnrtoen, or 
sldormen, men possessed of great power and influence 
l in civil sod military affairs, who governed large tracts 
of land, or ahiroa, as lioatenaiils of tho king. The 
thanes, or inferior nobles, held a position in the social 
scale between these ana the ordinary mass of the 
people, who were termed ceorls; these were freemen. 
The slaves, ortboows, sometimes called thralls, formed 
a still lower class, and belonged to tho holder of the land 
on which they were burs, and from which they never 
moved, the transfer of an eatate from one possessor to 
another necessitating the purchase of the afaro*. Com¬ 
position was mode for homicide and theft, and crimes of 
all kinds, \jg payments in money or cattle, the amount 
of remuneration in all oases being regulated by the 
station in life of the man to whom the wrong bail bean 
done. The kingdom was politically divided into dis¬ 
tricts aalle.d shires • each white into hundreds, and 
each hqttred into tithing*, ten in number, the tithing 
containing ten families, the members of which were 
mutually hound for each other’s good conduct and 
observance of the laws. Bcirgemotcs, or assemblies 
of the leading men in each sliire, under thesaldormon, 
were held half-yearly.— Bef. Hheron Turner’s Hletorg 
af the AnijloNmmat; Kemble's Stixunt in England; 
Knight’s Papular Hietory af England. 

Aivooas Cat. (See Cat.) 

Auoo&a Goat, ds-wr'-o, a beautiful animal, native 
of Angora, a mountainous city in Asia Minor. These 

g oats nave fine, soft, silky hair, quite eight inches in 
sngtb. From this goat-hair a tort of yarn, called 
camel-yarn and Turkish yam, is made. The term 
eamel is often erroneously supposed to be derived from 
the name of that animal; it comes, however, from the 
Arab, ekamal, fine. The skin of the Angora goat also 
yields that fine kind of leather known as oriental 
morocco. (Sea Awooua, vol. I. of this work.) ’ 
Axaucn, At-prs'-fost, in Bnt, a gen. of plants 
belonging to Die nut. ora. Orehiducua, tbo Orchis 
family. Tbo dried leaves of the species A. fragrant 
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form Fahara or Bourbon tm, Mad iu the Mauritius for 
making a beverage somewhat resembling the infusion of 
ordtnury Chinese tea. 

Awoi iiiLi. (Sue En.) 

Avouis. (Si s BuKD-WOatf.) 

Akoustvra Bask, orCusrama Bass, Xn-gviJu'-ra, 
a valuable drug, imported directly or indiseotly from 
South America. In email doses it acts as a stimulant, 
tnnio, and febrifuge j while, in large doses, it is some¬ 
what emetic and pureativo. This bark is the produce 
of different species of Oalipta (which see), ana its cha¬ 
racteristic properties depend on the presence of an 
active principle, to which the name Cutparin has been 
given. It has fallen into disrepute on the continent, 
in consequence of the substitution for it of a very 
poisonous bark obtained from the Strgchuot m«- 
vomica. At one time the substitution was so common, 
that the importation of Angustura bark into Austria 
was prohibited, and the whole of it then found was 
ordered to be destroyed. At the present rime such a 
substitution is happily very rare, though it wus detected 
a few years since in Dublin. 

Anutiraa. (Ste Danins.) 

Amhyssidb, Ah'- hi - dride (Or. a, without, and 
tutor, water), a torn applied to an anhydrous acid 
by the followers of Oornardt’s theory of chemical 
nomenclature, according to which oil oxy-acids are 
supposed to consist of their respective anhydrides, 
pins an equivalent of water. Thus nitric acid is sup¬ 
posed to bo NO, +110, or UNO,, NO, being m^rir 
a nhpdriih-. This view is borne out by the fact, that the 
various unhydrides, both orgaliio und inorguuic, are 
destitute id' any said reaction. Some are even eapuble 
of being dissolved in water without shoeing any of the 
characteristics of an acid. Salts, according to this 
view, lire formed by the substitution of an atom of 
metal for an atom of hydrogen in the acid. Thus, 
nitrate of potash, or nitrate of potassium, as it would 
be culled according to this theory, would be KNO„, or 
nitric acid with an atom of hydrogen replaced by an 
atom of potassium. In like manner, sulphate (if 
potaah would lie K80,, sulphuric acid HSO,, and 
sulphuric nuliydrido HO,. The theory is carried out 
in wonderful perfection throughout tho series of 
organic acids; m fact, it was in investigating these 
that the theory was first conceived. Organic anhy¬ 
drides bear the same relations to their acids that ethers 
bear to alcohols; that is to say, they differ by one 
equivalent of water. Acetic anhydride is formed by 
distilling anhydrous acetate of potash and oxychloride 
of phosphorus. It is a colourless mobile liquid, with 
a smell resembling, but still different from, that of 
acetic acid. On being thrown into water, it falls to the 
bottom iu oilr drops, which slowly dianohe, forming 
acetic aeiil. The anhydride theory has been somewhat 
dwelt upon in consequence of Oerhardt’H system grow¬ 
ing daily more and more into use through the teaching 
oi Hofmann, Brodie, Williamson, Odling, and other 
eminent chemists. 

AunrnitiTK, An'-Ai-dritt, a mineral found in the 
Tyrol in long rectangular prisms. It consists of 
anhydrous sulphate of lime. 

Ajihydsovs, An-M'-drm .—©sides and salts con¬ 
taining no water are said to be anhydrous Water 
possesses (he property of forming compoumh called 
hydrates, with different salts ana oxides. Thus we 
have hydrate of potassa, of lime, of oxide of chro¬ 
mium, Ac. The affinity possessed by many metallic 
oxides fur water is sd strong, that, when once the 
hydrate is formed, the water cannot be separated but 
by the addition of an acid. Caustio potassa, for in¬ 
stance, contains one atom of water which is uot 
separated ei en by a red heat. (S»* Watkk.1 

Awiliwe, (Iltudostaneo anil, indigo), Kx- 

asrou, pHKNTLAUllfB, Fhiwyua, or CKYHTA1.LINX. 
Tbisoompound, discovered as a product of the distilla¬ 
tion of indigo by Unversorben, has of late received 
great attention, from being tho source of most of the 
coal-tar series of dyes, of which mauve and magenta ore 
familiar examples. Aniline, C,„H,N, is a clear trans- 

6 a rent liquid, with an agreeable wine-like odour and a 
tuning taste. It is very acrid and poisonous. It 
boils nt 900° F. and freeses at 4° F. It is rather heavier 
than water, in which it readily dissolves. It is a true 
organic base, forming well-defined erystollixable salts 
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with acids. It may be procured in several ways:—1. 
By acting on indigo with hydrate of potassa, and dis- 
tilling the product. 2. It is contained in smeU quanti¬ 
ties in the products of the distillation of cool. S. Nitro- 
benxola is converted into aniline and water by the 
action of acetic acid and iron, or some other deoxidising 
agent. Aniline is very interesting from a chemical as 
well as a commercial point of view, the investigation of 
its properties having thrown great light upon many 
mysteries of organic chemistry. A short time sinoe 
aniline existed only in a few laboratories in small quan¬ 
tities ; now it is manufactured iu tons for the purpose 
of being converted into the various dyes. 

Aim.nr* Dyss.—-T he principal aniline dyes, or coal- 
tar dyes, os they are often called, are mauve, or Perkin's 
purple, magenta, red, or fuehsine, violine, and several 
others. Aniline purple was discovered by Mr. W. H. 
Perkin, while endeavouring to form artificial quinine. 
On treating sulphate of aniline with bichromate of 
potash, he obtained a dense blook precipitate, which, 
on further examination, was found to contain the pur- 
le in question in largo quantities. This laid the foun- 
ation for further researches, the result of which has 
been the discovery of a series of the most splendid 
dyes, constant in colour and brilliant in tint. Their 
commercial manufacture is briefly ns follows :—lien- 
sole, a well-known'prodact of the dial illation of coal, mid 
nitric acid, are combined to form nitro-hensole, which, 
being acted on ’ y acetate of iron, is resolved into 
aniline, water, ‘ other compounds. Solutions of sul¬ 
phate of anilim mid bichromate of potssli are mixed 
and allowed to stand until the precipitation of the 
black powder mentioned above is complete. The pre- 
eipitate is thrown on a filter and washed. It is then 
digested in coal-tar naphtha, and afterwards in alcohol, 
winch dissolves out the dye. Violine is formed nearly 
in a similar manner, by means of the combined action 
of sulphuric acid and oxide of lend. By combining 
sulphate of aniline and oxide of lead, roarine is formed. 
By substituting bichloride of tin, or nitrnteof mercury, 
fuciisine, or magenta, is obtained. “ Bleu do Paris " is 
made liy altering the proportions of bichloride of tin, 
and performing the operation in a dosed tube heated for 
thirty hours to about 400° F. It was long known to che¬ 
mists that aniline compounds were capable of j folding 
coloured products with chloride of lime and other salts, 
but it was Mr. Perkin who first succeeded in making 
the production of aniline dyes a commercial manufac¬ 
ture. The manufacture of aniline colours in .England 
is rapidly developing into a most important branch of 
commerce, and from the facility and cheapness with 
which coal products are obtained, there is but little 
doubt that we shall shortly hecome the colour-exporting 
nation of the world, instead of having to rely on Turkey 
and Holland for madders and other aye-sluib. 

Awntra Mvhdi, un'-i-ma m un'-di (Let., soul of tho 
world), in Phil., the utune of a certain pure ethereal sub¬ 
stance or'spirit, held by some ancient philosophers to 
be diffused throughout nature, and to constitute the 
living principle or the world. This doctrine was held 
by the Stoios and Stratonicians, and is closely allied to 
pantheism. Plato and his followers bettered in this 
aninta mundi, hut held that there was an infinitely 
pure and perfect being above it. Many philosophical 
and phiiosophico-reiiginus sects have entertained the 
same opinion under different forms. 

Awimal, An'-i-mal. —The law distinguishes animals 
into such as are domittt and such as are frra uafurit, 
some being of a tame, and others of a wild disposition; 
the former consisting of such auimals as we generally 
see tame, and are therefore seldom or never found 
wandering at large; and the latter of sueh as arc 
usually found at liberty. 

Ahihai Chbuistbt.— That branch of science which 
treats of the different changes going on in the living 
animal; such as the change of the egg, consisting oi 
white, yolk, and shell, into the flesh, blood, bones, and 
feathers of the young bird. Tho processes of respira¬ 
tion, digestion, and assimilation of food, are purely 
chemical operations. The principal chemical sub¬ 
stances necessary for the support *of the different 
functions of the animal system, are oxygen, hydrogen, 
carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, and chlorine, 
and the metals iron, sodium, potassium, lime, and mag¬ 
nesia. These are all received into the system in the 
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form of food, and become distributed to the different 
ports of the body daring the process of digestion nod 
assimilation; ns for example, the iron to the blood and 
hair, the lime and phosphorus to the nails and bones. 
If any of these substances are wanting, the system 
suffers, and they most be restored to the patient. For 
instance, rachitis, or rickets, in children is caused by 
the bone containing too little lime; and the best remedy 
therefore, in its earliest stage, is plenty of limi-water, 
or some other substance containing lime. The follow¬ 
ing analysis of different parts of the human system 
will be interesting, as showing the destination of these 
different substances 


Bonn. 


Haix. 

Animal matter.31 

Phosphate of lime. fir 

Fluoride of calcium ... 2 

Carbonate offline 7 

Phosphate of magnesia 1 

Carbon. 61 

Hydrogen . 7 

Nitrogen. 17 

Sulphur . 3 

Oxygen.22 

Blood. 


Flesh. 

Water . 

Fibrine . 

Fatty matter . 

Albumen . 

Iron and salts. 

Blood corpuscles.. 

770 

2 

2 

60 

7 

. 141 

Coagulated fibre. 

Water, three-fourths. 
Albumen. 

Phosphoric acid. 
Phosphates. 

Chlorides. 


The modern discoveries of animal ohemistry have 
thrown great light upon tbe vital functions, and the 
laws governing them. The researches of Liebig and 
others have also tended to purge medioinul science of 
much of its rubbish, and prescriptions are now com¬ 
pounded by men knowing the chemical value of their 
ingredients. (See Blood, Bonn, Rbspihation, &o.) 

Animal Fi.oweb, the gen. Actinia. It bears some 
resemblance to a flower with a radiated disk; its ten- 
tneula arc disposed in regular circles, tinged with a 
variety of beautiful bright colours, as the marigold, 
anemone, Ac. (See Anbuonx. 8ba.) 

Animal Heat is that heat which is generated in the 
bodies of living animals, by which they are enabled to 
maintain a certain temperature, independent of that 
of the atmosphere or other medium by which they are 
surrounded, lfest is one of tbo conditions necessary 
to life, and, when that is reduced below a certain 
point, all vital activity ceaaes. The sun is the great 
source of heat, and on it vegetables and the greater 
number of tribes of animals principally depend. 
There are certain tribes of animals, however, especially 
birds and mammals, which possess the power of gene¬ 
rating heat within themselves to such a degree as to 
render their vital functions almost entirely independ¬ 
ent of external influences; and there is probably no 
species that can exercise this power more effectually 
and through a greater range of conditions than msu. 
Judging merely from our sensations, we should be led 
to conclude that ear bodies undergo very considerable 
changes of temperature. Such, nowever, has been 
proved not to be the case. From a series of 114 ob¬ 
servations made by Dr. John Davy on persons of 
different ages and sexes, and in various latitndes, it 
was found that the mean temperature of the body was 
100°, in a mean atmospheric temperature of 74°; the 
highest temperature of the body being 102°, while tbe 
highest atmospheric temperature was 82°, and the 
lowest temperature of the body 90 - 8°, while the lowest 
tomporature of the air was 00°. The mean age of all 
tbe individuals was 27. Ill favourable circumstances, 
tbe temperature of infants is somewhat higher than 
that of adults; but, in their power of resisting the 
depressing influence of external cold, the former are 
much inferior to the latter. External cold reduces 
the temperature of the body considerably, especially 
if at rest. Thus Dr. Davy found the temperature of 
his own body reduced, on an average of four observa¬ 
tions, to 86’7°, with the average temperature of the 
surrounding air at 37°. An increase of temperature 
takes place after exercise, as well as after a meal. The 
usual temperature of tbe body occasionally undergoes 
considerable change in disease, from 106° in fever to 
07° in cholera. The mean temperature of birds is rather 
higher than that of mammals, averaging about 108°, 
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while mammals average about 101°. Animal heat arises 
from the various changes that are constantly going on 
within the bodies of the animals. Every change that 
takes place in tbe condition of the organic components 
of the body, in which their element# enter into new 
combinations with oxygen, is necessarily a source oi 
the development of heat. By the union of the oxygen 
of the atmosphere' with the carbon and hydrogen of 
the body, a apeoies of eombnation takes plaoe, and 
heat is evolved. Hence we find that the more rapidly 
this combustion is carried on, the greater the amount 
of heat produoed j and hence exercise increases the 
heat of the body. Borne have held that combustion 
was not sufficient to account for the total amount of 
heat generated in a living body; but the most recent 
authorities are now generally agreed that such is the 
case, especially when we take into account the small 
quantities of snlphur and phosphorus whioh also 
undergo oxidation within the system. But, while a 
low degree of heat destroys vital activity, not less de¬ 
structive to it is a high degree of heat. By a wise 
provision, therefore, the body hsc the power of main¬ 
taining itself in a moderate atate of neat, even when 
surrounded by a very hot medium, l'hua Banka, 
Blagden, and Fordyee exposed themselves to a heat'of 
nearly 200 °, and found that their bodies had preserved 
nearly their own temperature. Tbii is owing to the 
cutaneous and pulmonary evaporation whioh takes 
place. Animals placed in a hot atmosphere so sstu- 
rated with humidity that no evaporation eould take 
place, could not eupport a heat but little greater than 
their own without perishing. 

Animal Kingdom.— This term is commonly applied 
to one of the three primary divisions of Nature, the 
other two being called respectively tbe Vegetable ring* 
dom and the Mineral kingdom. All organised beings 
are included in the first and second, and all inorganic 
bodies in tbe third division. This arrangement oi 
natural objects into three great departments is very 
anoient; indeed, there ia every reason to believe that 
it was one of tho earlieat clnssitloations deviecd by tbe 
human mind. The general differences between ani¬ 
mals, plants, and minerals are so striking, that they 
could not long have escaped the attention of wondering 
and thoughtful man. With tbe increase of knowledge, 
however, the line of demarcation betweon the two 
organic kingdoms has gradually been obliterated; and 
at the present time we may seek in vain for a character 
by which an animal may at ouco bo distinguished from 
a plant. Tho mineral kingdom can easily be defined, 
as no inorganio body has the characters which we may 
recognize in any organised being. A plant or an 
auimul, however lowly, may be distinguished from a 
miueral by its aellular structure. All its parts originate 
in and are formed out of eells (see Cxll) ; anu each 
part ao produced ia dependent on the others. A 
mineral body is merely an aggregate of homogeneous 
particle#, and it has no special parte or organs. Again, 
a plant or animal exists as an individual being tor a 
certain time, and has the power of producing; other 
beings to take ila place when that time has expired. A 
mineral, on the other band, hae no definite period of 
existence, but will remain unchanged at kmg as it is 
not aeto^ipon by external forces sufficiently powerful 
to overtone the cohesion of its particles. The dis¬ 
tinction between plants and animals, though ovident 
enough when we regard those which are highly organ¬ 
ised, is scarcely perceptible when we compare the 
lowest links of each chain of*life. Indeed, many 
unpretending forms of life seem to occupy neutral 
ground, and may he claimed by the botanist and 
zoologist with equal right. Aristotle was the first natu¬ 
ralist who sought a distinction between plants Mid 
animals; and, in stating tbsfi)au animal possessed a 
mouth while a plant hadno sueh organ, he gave, per¬ 
haps, tbe simplest and most generally applicable defi¬ 
nition that exists. The microscope has, however, quite 
upset the notion that the mouth la a necessary part at 
an animal. Linnaus attempted to define the three 
kingdoms by the following dictum i—" Minerals grow; 
plants grow and live; mlH 1 grow, Jiie, and lee). 
To apply this definition, we must first define life ami 
feeling; and tbit oannot be done in such a way aa 
to effect the object of tho naturalist. Cuvier thought 
the possession of a stomach a sufficient distinction Tor 
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lb* animal kingdom; bat, ainoa hie time, wa hate 
beoome acquainted with Muneroue microfoopte n» 
tares that have no speoial reoswteale* for food; Until 
vary lately, chemical diatfoodom were maoh relied 
■pea, at it woe believed that the presence of celluloae 
(wa thia word) or of starthwes e eertain characteristic 
of a plant. This belief bee, however, beanftovad to be 
erroneous by the discovery ef these common vegetable 
constituents in the tttraeeof animals. Though ww cannot 
give any absolute rule for distinguishing an animal 
non a plant, we can point to aumy striking differences 
between the two kingdoms, whan we oonaidor the func¬ 
tions performed by the members of eaeh token oollno- 
tiToly. It is only in comparing particular individuate 
that we encounter diiiloultiee. In a general sense, 
animals oonsume organic matter derived directly or 
indirectly from the vegetable kingdom, while plants 
obtain their nourishment from the mineral kingdom. 
Animals, by the process of respiration, absorb oxygen 
end- breathe out carbonio-srid gee; while plants take 
esrbonio acid from the atmosphere and eliminate 
oxygen. Thus the great functions of animal end vege¬ 
table life are anlagontatie, end' between them the 
oiroulatioa of matter it constantly kept up. Other 
oharsoters of a more evident kind may be given, by 
which animals may generally be distinguished from 
plants. Thus animus have the power of voluntary 
motion, and wander about in scorch of food, which 
they digest in internal cavities or stomsohs. Plants, 
on the contrary, are stationary, end absorb the sub¬ 
stance* by wbieli they are nourished through their 
external surfaces. These characters, us we have before 
Stated, ore not absolute marks of distinction; for there 
are many animals that pass their existence in fixed 
positions, and many that are stnmechless; while, on 
the other hand, there ore many plants which move from 
place to piece, se if gifted with volition. 

In studying zoology,—that part of natural history 
which treats of the structure, habits, and habitations 
of all animals, from man to the humblest animalcule,— 
we fold that a general plan or system underlies the 
innumerable diversiform beings included in the first 
kingdom of nature. To discover this plan ha* always 
been the highest object of the seientiUe naturalist, oud 
the many oeautifol schemes of classification which 
have been devised are the results of investigations 
undertaken with tbievinw. A very cursory inspection 
Of the forms and structures of the different tribes of 
animals which are constantly presenting themselves to 
oar notice, might satiety us, that amongst all there are 
resemblances and differences j between some the 
similarity being the prevailing feature, whilst between 
others the differences ore most obvious. In a crude 
shape, zoological classification must have been employed 
by the earliest human inhabitants of the globe. The 
first observers of nature must hare seen that animal* 
oould be planed in natural groups, as the distinctions 
between quadrupeds, bird*, flsbea, and insects, are 
very obvious. Minor divisions must also have been 
made at a very early period; for instance, the division 
of beasts into herbivorous and carnivorous groups, and 
of birds into granivorons and oamivonins. Until the 
time of Aristotle, who bos justly been termed the father 
of natural history, zoological classification was based 
upon oln ions external characters, and woe necessarily 
very imperfect. Aristotle'ssyatemwiiatbeflrst founded 
on the only sure basis—the organization or physio- 
logioal character of each animal. His method has been 
followed hj all his swPeesora, but we need scarcely my 
that his classification no longer holdea place in zoology. 
Between the systems of Aristotle and Linnmua, those 
of ASliira, Pliny, \themeus, Albertus Magnus, Balog, 
wsner, AUirovandu*, Johnston, Bay, and BafTon, were 
successively introduced tebut as all these have long since 
MSAdiaearded, wo need not consider their respective 
THne. By Linrueusthe animal kingdom was arranged 
Wdp great classes; namnly, tfansafis (sneklers), 
,‘ d *V** M freptiles), Fttktt, Intette, Fernet 
— iW). The primary distinctions between these 
eloute are given in the following tabic 
f Viviparous (pro- 
Heart bilocular I during young 
(having two cells). < alive) . ... ..." 

Blood worn, red. I Oviparous (pro- 
l during eggs) 
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Kingdom 

Heart unilocular f Arbitrary long* . . Amphibia, 
(one-eslled). J 

Blood cold, red, llxtomnl gills ..... BUket. 

Heart unilocular, f With satennw.. 

Circulating fluid: 4 
cold, white. (I 


L With ten taeoks 


Amft, 

Femes. 


Mammalia, 

Bird*. 


The Jiinnsean system gave place to that of Cuvier, 
which is now followed so for os it agrees with reoont 
discoveries. By Cuvier the animal kingdom was di¬ 
vided into four sub-kingdoms— Vertebrata, Molluica, 
Artieulata, end Badiata. Becent authorities hove, 
.however, divided it into five sub-kingdoms, by splitting 
the Bediats into two, and rearranging some of its con¬ 
stituents. The distinguishing characters of Cuvier’s 
great divisions may be thus statpd 

Vertebrata .—The animalshof this sub-kingdom ore 
characterized by the presence of a backbone and bony 
skeleton. The blood is red, the heart musoular, ana 
the mouth is furnished with two jaws, pieced oneeither 
before or above the other. They have distinct organs 
of sight, hearing, and smell, situated in the cavities of 
the face, and they have never morn than four limbs. 
The sexes ere always distinct. In the nervous system 
wo distinguish two greet centres of power, the brain 
and spinal cord. 

In the other three sub-kingdoms, which may be 
grouped togetb under the general head of Inverts 
brata, wo pine. \ animals void of backbone and bony 
skeleton. 

Mollunea .—'■) .e animals belonging to this great group 
have no internal skeleton, the muscles being attached 
only to the skin, which coustituU-s a soft contractile 
envelope. The nervous system is contained within this 
general envelope, together with the viscera, and is 
composed of several scattered mosses connected by 
nervous filaments. Of the four senses, only those of 
taste and vision can be distinguished, and the latter 
sense is frequently wanting. Snails, slugs, oysters, 
and mussels, are molluscous animals. 

Artieulata. —The nervous system of the third type 
of animal life consists of two long cords running longi¬ 
tudinally through the abdomen, dilated at intervals 
into knots, or ganglia. The organs of taste and vision 
are usually well developed. The envelope of the trunk 
is divided by transverse fold* into a eertain number of 
rings, to the interior of which the muscles are attached. 
Tho trunk often bears on its tides articulated limbs, 
but is frequently unfurnished with them. Worms ana 
insects are included in this sub-kingdom. 

Badiata .—[n the radiate typo the organa of sense 
and motion, instead of being arranged symmetrically 
on two sides of an axis, are disposed in rays round s 
centre. There is no very distinot nervous system, nor 
are there anv organs of particular senses. This sab- 
kingdom embraces all those- animals knowa os zoo¬ 
phytes, the ■tar-fishes, and other lowly forms of life. 

The following classification is taken from that given 
by Mr. Jukes, in his 11 Manual of Geology,” and which 
was supplied to him by Professor Huxley. The clas¬ 
sification of the mammalia is that recently devised by 
Professor Owen. In examining (his comprehensive 
scheme, the student must be guarded against taking 
the arrangement a* stnotly »linear one. The highest 
animals are doubtless placed first, and the lowest lost, 
and tbit idea of subordination runs throughout; but it 
is impossible to carry it out accurately in detail, since 
many of the orders should be arranged side by ride, 
or, still more properly, in circles, in order strictly to 
express their mutual relations 

Svn-KnrasoH—TBBTBBRATA. 

Class T - Mtmim . 

Sub-Class— Placcntadia. 

Ordert. Example*, 

Bimnnia.Man. 

Quad rum ana. 

Oatarhini Old-world monkeys. 

Platyrhini • * MM.. American monkeys. 

Strepsirkini .. Lemurs. • 

Carnivora. 

Digitigrada • ISIIHIIHSttl Lion, wolf, hyena, weasel. 

Plantigrade ......Beer, racoon, badger. 

Pinnigroda.Seal, morse. 
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Order t. AwMiN. 

Arfiedaotyla. 

Nraruninuti*.Hippopotami, pig, 

Buminantia ............ Crawl, stag, sheep, cow. 

Perissodaotyla. 

3 dio ..Horae- 

dermeta.Bbinoeeroa, hyrax, tapir. 

w ..Elephants. 

Sirenia......Dugoug, mraatoo. 

Cetacea. ...Whale, porpoise. 

Cheiroptera. 

FrugiTor* ..Ptcropns. 

Inaectivora.Bat, vampire. 

Inaeotivora.... Hedgehog, ihreir, mole. 

Bruts, or Bdeatata.Sloth, armadillo, nut-eaten. 

Bodeatia.Hat, bare, squirrel, l>aavar, 

porcupine. 

Sub-Clan— Tmphtcentalia. 

Martupialia .Kangaroo, wombat, opoa> 

sum. 

Montremala....Platypus, echidna. 

Class II.—Avss. 

Hoptores ...Bogle, hawk, vulture, owl. 

Sosnsoree .\V oodpeoker .cuckoo, parrot 

Pasaeres.Thrush, sparrow, swallow, 

crow, lark. 

Coiumbaa.Pigeon, dove. 

GaUinas .Fowl, grouse, partridge, 

turkey, p«Adk. 

Cursoros.... Ostrich, emu, apteryx, bus¬ 

tard. 

Grullalorea.Crane, heron, plover, snipe. 

Palmipedes.Dock, albatross, gull, puf¬ 

fin, pelican. 

Class III.—Bnmu. 

Chelonia ..Turtle, tortoise. 

Crecodilia ..Crocodile, alligator. 

IiHcertillu ..Lizard. 

Uphidin .Snakes. 

Class IV.—Aitpsihia, 

Batrachia .Frog, toad. 

Snurobatrai'hia.Proteus, siren. 

Ophiomorpha...Cecilia (blind-worm). 

Class V.—Fibozs. 

Dipnoi.Lepidosiron, 

Blumnhrauohii.Shark, ray. 

Ganoid*).Sturgeon,* lopidosten. 

IVleostei.Perch, cod^salmon. 

Marsipobrnucbii .Lamprey. 

Pharygobranohii.Atuptiioxu*. 


So-Kimobom—AN NULOS A. 

Class I.—Insxcta. 

Jlymenoptera .Saw-fly, ichneumon. 

Coleoplcra.Beetles. 

Nearoptera....llragorf-fly, white ant. 

Strepsiptera .Styiopa. 

Lepidoptera ...Butterfly, moth. 

Diptera ...House-Ay. 

Onheptera.Cricket, locust, earwig, 

llemiptera.Bog, cicada, aphis, 

Aptera .Flea. 

Class IL—MrsuroDA. 

Chilopoda .Centipede. 

Chiisgnalhs .Millipede. 

„ Class III.—Asa csxida. 

Palmonata.... Scorpion. 

Ampbipneusta.Spiders. 

Trsobearia.«... Aearua. 

Fycnrgonida.Pycuogomun. 

Class IV.—CmtjsiACXi. 

Podophthalmia ... Lobster, crab. 

Bdrioph thalmia..Isopods, am phi pods, homo- 

dipode. 

Sranchipoda.Phyllo, . la, dapbsia, spus 
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Orim» Xmmba 

Ooptpodi .* 

Oeiiweodn m ee»ntt«tweim»» Cythese, oypTta, 

Cirripedia ..Born aulas. 

Xiphosnm ——.Klng^mb. 

Cteaa T.-&niuu. 

Polyehwta .Nereis, serpuln, lob . wo rn. 

Ohgoehats..................... Earth-worm. 

Di scophora..................... Leech. 

Tardigrada...Arotiason. 

Sngitoda...Sagitta. 

Class VI,—Sconcm*. 

Tramatoda... Finks. 

Tmnisda. a .Tana.worm. 

Aoaatbooephala.. Bcnioorhynohua. 

Namafeoidan .Thread-worm. 

Gordiaeea ... llair-worm. 

Tur bell aria..Planaria. 

Botifam..Bolifer, braohiomi% latino- 

Jana. 

darn VII.—BcimroDinxiia. 

Holothuxidss...Sea-cucumber, tvepang, 

Bohimdaa ...Sea-urchin. 

Ophiuridss.Sand-star- 

Aatendea ...Rts*-flph. 

Crinoidra .Feather-star, stona-hly. 


Sou-Kingdom—MOLLDSCA. 

Class I,—CsFKiLornoaa. 

Dlbranohiata.Squid, argonaut, poulpa. 

Totrabranchiata .Nautilus. 

Pnlmonata.Snail, slug. 

Pteropoda ..Clio, oarinaria. 

Gasteropoda diteola, or 'Whelk, periwinkle, limpet, 
Frosobranohiata. cowry. 

Gasteropoda moncecia, or Toraatolla, bulla, doris- 
Opisthobrsnchiata. 

Claas IL—OONOmrauA. 

Lamellibranclilata, or Aoo- Cockle, mussel, oyster, vo* 
phala. nus, and all ordinary 

bivalve ahi'Ua. 

Claes III.—Mouvucoinaa. 

Brachiopoda, or Pallio- Laran-sholl, crania, orbi- 
branchiate. nuia, lingula. 

Polvzon, or Bryozoa .Flimtra, usclinra, retopora, 

Ascidioidu, or Tuniuata ... Ascidia, botryllus, snips. 

Scs-Kuronov—CIBLBNTKEATA. 

Class I.—Acriaizox. 

Atoyonaria...AJoyonium. 

Zoaathacia....Sea-anemone, sir-starred 

, coral, beroe. 

Class II.—Htbeozoa, 

Lucernaroida .flertularia, and similar soo- 

phytoi. 

Uydroida...Medusa, hydra. 

Bon-KnrssoM—PBOTOZOA. 

Claas I.—Siokatoda. 

Nootlluoida.... Noctitaoo. 

Infusoria...Fararoascium, vorliesllg- 

Clast II.—Automata, 

Spongiad* ....Sponge. 

Foraminifero ... •tears* Botpha, nodosaria. 

Thalisaioolidie ............... Bp bmroaogm, thalaaskolla, 

Gnrgsriaida 

For an account of the distribution of animal* over 
the globe, see Dnrrcunmoir or Animals and Pit. 
sical Onogxafm T. For the special distinctions of dif¬ 
ferent closets of snhsala- refer to each of the namae 
given in tha above tjabie,' * 

Animal Magnetism.—T hn mystorious inllutMt 
which onamaa, by an effort of the wilt, can exercise open 
tha body ofanirthsrtnsn, rad which, undoubtedly, gwsa 
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Animal Strength 


A n<mla 


rise to many very remarkable phenomena, baa been 
rashly ascribed to a peculiar modification of magnetio 
force. Thoae few who have ctudied mesmeric manifes¬ 
tations in a scientific spirit have, however, very wisely 
discarded the term animal magnetism, as it pretends to 
define an agent that is at present quite incomprehen¬ 
sible. (Are Mbskbmsk.) 

Animal Sthsnoth, the power which can be exerted 
by human beings, horses, oxen, Ac., to produce certain 
effects, with or without the aid of machinery. Animal 
strength can be employed as motive power in different 
ways, bnt varies according to the conditions and cir¬ 
cumstances under which it is exerted) and, although 
the powers of individual animals of the same species 
are widely different, it is important to gather general 
data, from which it may be ascertained what amount 
of work may be obtained from any animal agent with¬ 
out injury to bodily health or powers, by undue fatigue 
or exertion. The greater the load an animal draws or 
earries, tho less can he the speed with whioh it pro¬ 
ceeds j and, conversely, the greater the speed, the less 
the weight an animal can bear. There must then be a 
certain weight whioh an animal can just set in motion 
or support, or which will exactly balsnoe the motive 
power of the animal, and there must be a certain speed 
at which it can proceed without any burden whatever, 
which will be lessened in proportion to tho qttsntity 
which it may be compelled to bear or draw. No useful 
effect, for instance, can bo obtained bv allowing a borse 
to gallop at its utmost speed without rider or burdon 
of any kiud, or to be attached to a load which it can¬ 
not act in motion, or barely move. There must, then, 
be a certain relation between the speed snd load which 
will give the greatest emonut of useful work; and this 
will differ for different animals, and even for the same 
animal under different conditions. In measuring the 
effect of action, Coulomb obtained his expressions of 
strength by multiplying tho weight of tho burden 
oarriea by the distance to which it could be conveyed 
in eight hours, that time being taken as the average 
duration of a working day. In determining compara¬ 
tive expressions of strength, care must ho taken to 
adopt toe tamo unit of weight and distance in all oases. 
"The pound avoirdupois is generally taken as the unit 
of weight, while the unit of distance is either a foot, 
yard, or mile. For the sake of explanation, suppose a 
man to be aide to walk 30 miles daily without any load, 
and his weight to lie 160 lbs., we get the following 
numerical expressions of his strength, taking a mile, 
yard ( and foot, successively, as the unit of distance — 
100x 30x1 =4800 

100 x 30 x 1760= 8 418000 
100 x 30 x 6280= 26314000 

the result 4,800indicating that his strength is equivalent 
to a motive power that would move 4,800 lbs. one mile 
in a day, or 1 lb. 4,800 miles in a day; the next showing 
that he can exert a foroo sufficient to move 8,448,000 lbs. 
one yard in a day j and the third a force that can move 
26,344,000 lbs. one foot in a day. It has been found, 
however, that a man or average strength can carry 
120 lbs. 10 miles in a day, giving 1,200 as the expression 
of the useful maximum effect of a man’s strength, 
taking a mile as the unit of distanoe, and neglecting 
the weight of tho man. The strength of a home is 
generally considered to be equivalent to the Strength 
of seven men, the horse being attached to a wheel such 
as is used for applying motion to threshing-machines, 
cider-presses, Ac., and the men working at a windlass j 
a horse exerting a tractive force of 12S lbs. for 24 miles 
in a day, would exert power equivalent to a machine 
moving3,0001bs. one mile ina day; but 33,000 is gene¬ 
rally used to denote the average power of a horse, 
showing the weight in pounds that can be drawn one foot 
in one minute for eight consecutive hours; for Boulton 
and Watt determined Jhat a horse can draw 125 lbs. 
8ml)eiin one hour, givttg3,000as the number of pounds 
drawn one mile in one day, or 33,000 as the number of 
pounds drawn one foot per minnte for eight hours, by 
the following process 

3 000 (lbs, drawn 1 m ■ In 1 d.) x 6380 (feet in lm.) 

480 (minutes in 1 day of 8 iTj * 

the following aro the comparative estimates of .the 
labour of animals, the effect of a man's labour being 


taken as the unit, according to the calculations of Has¬ 
ten frsti In carrying loads on a level surface, man 
and dog 1. reindeer 3, ass 4, borse 8, dromedary 25, 
camel 31, elephant 147; in drawing loads on a level sur¬ 
face, reindeer 0’2, dog0*6, man 1, ass 2, ox 6'5, home 7. 

Animal Bcbstaxcss.—T he animal substances used 
in manufactures are extremely numerous, and may be 
divided into edible, industrial, and medicinal. The 
edible animal enbstanoea will easily suggest themselves 
to the reader. Those used in manufactures are wool, 
silk, hair, bristles, skins, furs, whalebone, feathers, oils, 
wax, tallow, horn, tortoiseshell, pearls, shells, oortls, 
sponge, glue, gelatine, ambergris, musk, civet, animal 
blacks, lacs, and cochineal. Those used in medieino 
are not so numerous. The principal ones are, Spanish 
fly, oodliver-oil, and a tew others. For information 
on the subject of the source or manufacture of these 
different substances, consult the articles under their 
respective heading*. 

Amimalqdlbs, in-i-m'il'-ku-U- .i (Lat. animaUulum, a 
little animal).—This is a general term for nnhnals^o 
exceedingly minute that they cannot be studied with¬ 
out the aia of the microscope ; such as the species of 
Iif/iuoria and Botatoria. (See 1 nvvsobia, RotaTobxa.) 

Animals, Am ct. (See Agk or Animals.) 

Animals, Cbdsltt to. —Various statutes have been 
passed for preventing cruelly to animals. By the 
12 & 13 Viet. o. 92, it is enacted, that if any person 
shall cruelly bent, ill-treat, overdrive, abuse, or torture 
the animals *) pin enumerated (which includes all 
domestic anii-i ' he shall forfeit a sum not exceeding 
£5; and if t) - animal be injured, a further sum, not 
exceeding £1<», to the owner or person injured. The 
act also inflicts penalties in the ease of conveying any 
such animal in such a manner or position as to subject 
it to unnecessary pain or suffering, and also in thecaso 
of bull-baiting, cock-fighting, and the like; and makes 
a variety of humane provisions for the regulation of the 
business of slaughtering horses and other oatt) not 
intended for butcher's meat; and for providing cattle 
impounded, with food and water. The 17 & 18 Viet, 
c. 60, extends the power* of the former statute in the 
cose of impounded cattle, and prohibits the use of dogs 
for purpose* of draught, under a penalty of 40s. for the 
first offence, and not exceeding £5 for any subsequent 
offence. 

Animals, Wobsdip on. (See Idolatry.) 

Animb, Au'-i-me. —This substance, culled also gum 
unime and EaeUlndian copal, is extensively used 
in the preparation of varnishes, nml is supposed to bo 
the produce of tho West-lndiau locust-trcc, JJpmtnma 
Courbaril. The resin which exudes from the piny 
dammar (Valeriaindiea) is somctimcsconfoundedwitli 
■nime. 

Animb, an'-i-mai (Fr.), a term used in Her., to 
denote that tho eyes of a rapacious crcaluro are borne 
of a different tincture from the creature itself. 

Anions, Su'-ianu (Or. ana, upward, ion, going), 
a term introduced by Faraday to distinguish the ele¬ 
ments which go to the anode, or positive pole, in de¬ 
composing chemical compounds by the electric current. 
(See Elbcxuolybis, Camions.) 

Anise, un'-ecz (Or. anieon, Lat. anuum), an umbel¬ 
liferous plant, cultivated in Egypt, Malta, Spain, ud 
Germany, for the sake of its fruit, called aniseed, 
which is extensively used for flavouring liqueurs and 
confections, and medicinally as a carminative. The 
botanical name of the plant is Fimpiuella Animat. Star 
or Chinese aniseed is the fruit of the Illmum anitalum, 
a small tree in the nst. ord. Magnaliacea. It has a 
starlike form,—hence its name, aud a flavour similar 
to that of the common Missed. This is imported into 
Europe from China and Singapore. Oil of Miteed is 
obtained by distilling the font, and even the items 
and leaves, of the common anise. For this, a similar 
product, yielded by the star aniseed, is frequently 
substituted. The true oil and its substitute have the 


aromatic properties of the fruits, and arc employed for 
the same purposes. 

Anisic Acid, fi-ni'-iii, obtained, in almost insoluble 
crystals, by noting on oil of anise with nitric acid. 
It ie easily soluble in ether aud alcoh'l. 

Anisout, da'-i-roia, obtained by acting on oil of 
anise with sulphuric acid. It is analogous in properties 
to benzoin. 
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Anisol, dn'-i-tof, a colourless mobile fluid, pre¬ 
pared by distilling anisic acid with emtio baryta. It 
boil* at 300° F. 

Awuoxrsnous, in-i-iem'-e-m (Or. autioi, unequal, 
mwoe, a part), inBot., a term applied to a symmetrical 
flower, in which the number of parts in every whorl of 
organa ia not the tame, aa in the flower of the ndum, 
which baa Are aepali, petal*, and carpel*, but ten 
Btemeiu, (See Isoxnaovs, Flows a.) 

Awisoersxoirors da'-i-Ms-fem'jo-iiiM (Or. anises, 
unequal, demon, a ataraen), in But., a term applied to 
a flower in which the stamen* are not equal in number 
to the aepals or petal*. {See Xsobtbxoxoub.) 

Annals, in'-nili (Lat. annul , a year), a term u|u- 
ally employed to denote a plain narrative of historical 
facts, arranged under the particular years in which 
they happened. It differs from history, inasmuch as 
the evente pro strictly arranged in the order in which 
they occurred, those of one veer being completed be¬ 
fore those of another are begun, it differs also in 
being usually a bare narrative of events, without, as 
in history, the author's opinions and remarks being 
interspersed. Aunals require brevity; history de¬ 
mands ornament. Annals may be said to furnish the 
elements or materials ont of whioh history is composed. 

Annatto, An-* et'-to, also called annatto and arnotto. 
An orange-coloured dye-stuff, obtained from the seed 
of the Bum orellana, and brought to thia country in 
rushes from South America. It ia soluble in alkalies, 
by whioh means it is fixed in cloth. Nankeen is dyed 
with this substance. 

AxirBiLtira, in-ne'-ling (Sax. analan, to kindle 
or inflame), a process of gradual cooling, whioh 
is applied to glass and certain metals, to prevent 
them cracking or breaking under any sudden alter¬ 
ation of temperature, Glass vessels are often im¬ 
properly anuealed by being cooled too quickly; nonce 
they oraok in all directions when hot water is poured 
into them. Good housewives should therefore fioif all 

lass vessels, and allow them to cool very gradually. 


used by chemists are so perfectly annealed, that they 
may be removed from the fire and placed at once on a 
cola slab without cracking. Brittleness in glass und 
metals is evidently caused by an approach to the crys¬ 
talline state, which is destroyed by gradual cooling. 
{See 8nn.) 

Annelida, Xn-ne-li'-da (Lat. annulus, a ring; Gr. 
tridot, form), in Zool., a division of animal* of the 
worm species, first proposed for distinct classification 
by Ctmer, who attached such importance to the fact 
of their possessing rod blood, that be placed them at 
the head of the articulate aeries, above tbe crustacean, 
the arachnidss, and the insects. It is, however, gene¬ 
rally agreed that the annelids represent but the larval 
condition of insects, and can hardly be regarded as 
higher in organisation than the perfect insect. Tho 
name of the class is derived from annului, a ring; 
because the animals arranged under thisdivision always 
have their bodies formed of a great number of small 
rings, as in the earth-worm. {Set Eitn-wota.) For, 
the moat part, tbe annelids are oviparous. In their 
mode of life there is little variety: some livo in fresh, 
others in salt water; some, like the hair-worm (Gor¬ 
dius), are amphibious. The body is divided into 
numerous segments, marked by transverse lines, and 
generally furnished with a aeries of bristly appendages, 
which serve as legs. Tho said bristles are usually 
sharp, and sometimes barbed, serving not only to 
attach* the animals to soft substances, and to hold 
firmlv on to rocks and other solid bodies, but to aid 
their movements through the water. 

Annihilation, Hn-m'-kilai'-thu* (Lat. ad, to, nihil, 
nothing), tbe act of destroying or reducing any created 
being into nothing. It is opposed to creation, which 
is the making of something ont of nothing. Much 
difference of opinion has existed on the subject of 
annihilation. According to some, nothing is more 
difficult; it can only be effected by the infinite power 
of the Creator: according to others, nothing is more 
easy. Tbe latter meintain that existence ia a state of i 
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nlaoo In the bodies around us, are mere alteration* of 
form, and not annihilation. According to Dr. Bur¬ 
net, the idea of annihilation aroae from the Christian 
theology; and that, in its present sense, it was unknown 
to the Hebrews, the Greeks, and the Latins. The 
ancient philoacfJien, in effeot, denied all annihilation, 
as well as creation, resolving all the changee in tho 
world into new modificatione, without anppMing the 
production of anything new or the destruction ofanr- 
thing old. Some Christians hold that God will anni¬ 
hilate the soul* of the damned after a certain period 
of punishmeqjL and that this annihilation u the 
second death. That the human soul la not aubjeut 
to annihilation, but, after this life, passes into another 
state of existence, is e doctrine founded both on reason 
and revelation. There is, perhaps, no raoe, however 
savage or uncivilised, that has not some idea of e 
future existence. Without auoh a belief, the present 
state of man becomes inexplicable. He ia endowed 
with faculties and capacities fitting him for a sphore 
of existence far transcending the present, which other¬ 
wise must have been created in vain; while the moral 
government of the world oan only be understood by 
regarding it in connection with a future atate of being. 

Assmutra, Finn, Aa-ni'-M-tai'-for, in Heeb., a 
machine for extinguishing fires, infected by Mr. 
Phillips, and bearing his name. It consists of a case 
containing wator, within which ia a smaller ease filled 


violence; that Ml things are constantly striving to 
return to their primitive nothingness -, and that it 
require* an infinite power to prevent ft. Be this 
as it may, we know that tho changes wea see taking 
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and sugar become ignited, throwing offlsrge quantities 
of mixed gases which are non-supporters ofoombustion. 
The notion is maintained by the water in the outer oase 
becoming heated. The apparatus seems to be of great 
use in extinguishing flame, but appears to have no no¬ 
tion on red-hot materials. It has been used with muoh 
advantage in extinguishing fires on board ship, when 
applied at an early period. 

AirxnrxxBABT, in -#i-oer , -*o-re (Lat. annul, a year, 
and verium, turned), is a term applied to the yearly 
return of any remarkable day. Literary and scientific 
associations usually celebrate the anniversary of their 
institution; and in domestio life it Is usual to observe 
the birthdays of the different members of a family. 
The birthday of the reigning monarch is generally ob¬ 
served aa a holiday. Anniversary days aro festival* 
celebrated by the Itomish church in honour of tho 
saints) 

Anno Domini, diMio dom'-i-ni (Lat., in the yesr of 
our Lord), a term used in chronology to denote a year 
since the incarnation of our Honour. It was Jut 
adopted in « Bo, and is usually contracted a.d. Tho 
period from the birth of Christ is termed the Christian 
or the Vulgar era. (See Kba.) 

Annooatnd, dn-no-dai'-ted, is a term used in Her. to 
denote anything bent somewhat in tbe form of an 8. 
Tho serpents in the oaduceus of Mercury are said to 
be annodatod or entwined about the mace or staff. 

Annotation, da-no-hii'-skaw (Lat. annotatio, from 
ad, to, and noialio, a marking), a term oommoniy used 
in the plural, ana applied to remarks, notes, or com¬ 
mentaries on certain passages of a book, designed to 
illustrate their meaning. An annotated edition of a 
work ia an edition having auoh annotations. 

Annual, in'-nu-el (Lat. annul, a year), in Bot., a 
plant which passes through all its sueoe** 1 "* ***"" •" 
development in a single year. Such a p 
flowers and fruit only once, and perishes 

has become ripe. A plant which spring* from the seed 
one vetr, but which docs not flower until tht Blit 
year, ia oailed a biennial ; and a plant which lives for 
several year* a perennial. The duration of tho life of 
a plant is greatly affected by accidental circumstances; 
and an annual is frequently converted into a biennial, 
and occasionally into a porettaial. The annuals culti¬ 
vated in our gardens are very numerous, and many of 
them produoe lovely flowers. 

Annual Bxoibteu ia the name of a well-known 
annual publication, which first appeared in 1788, and 
which is still curried on. Various workaof ssimilar nature 
had previously beam published, aa Boyer"s PoUtiral 
Stole qf Europe, from 1711 to 1738; and the Eiiiorte&l 
Bifilter, from 1716 to 1738. The Annual te«rr ;ws; 
projected by Robert Dodder, the bookssfler, assisted 
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by JBdmaod Botha, who for soma root* wrote tbe his* 
tori cal, narrative; and it ia nU that much of it tu 
written from bit dictation for abont thirty yeas*. in 
1781 on published the drat volume of tha New Annual 
J legist*?, projected and edited by Dr. Kippis; bat it 
Barer attained the reputation of ite rival, and came to 
a clone in 1825. The Sdiuturgk Annual Megieter m ~ 
oonunenced in 1808 and terminated in 1827. The hi' 
torical narratire wa» for some jeon written bp Sir 
Walter Scott, and afterwards by Southey. A French 
work, in imitation of the Annual Jlrguter, appeared at 
Farit in 1826, for the year 1818, uniter the title of 
Anmaire Bietorique Vniaertel, and it Still continued 
the laat volume, which wae for 1858, being publiabei 
in 1881. The flret volume of the Annuaire dee fou 
Monde*, in connection with the well-known review of 
that name, appeared in 1861. An American Annual 
Megieter iapaUiahed at New York. 

AantUM, the name of a olasa of hooka that were 
for tome years very popular in tbit country. They 
wnn uiually of a fight literary nature, tastefully got 
Up, and illustrated with finely-engraved prints, and 
appeared abont Christmas, The first of them, Forget- 
ute-not, waa began in London in 1822; and the following 
year two others, Friendship* Offering and The Grace*, 
made tholr oppearanoe. The Literary Sourngr was 
commenced in 1824 by Alarie A. Watts, and was a 
great improvement upon its predecessors. The Kcep- 
sake was oommeneed m 1827, under the editorship of 
W. H. Ainsworth. In 1820 no fewer than seventeen 
different annuals were published; in 1840 the number 
had dwindled to nine. Of tbe Literary Souvenir, ten 
vela, were published; of tbe Forget-me-not, lwentj- 
twe; the Xeepeahe, tbe last of the race, appeared 
finally in 1888. The place of those annuals may be 
•aid to be now occupied by tbe illustrated editions of 
popular works, which meny of the publishers bring 
out about Christmas; but they have formidable rivals 
in the Christmas numbers of All the Tear Bound, the 
Christmas double nambers of the Illuetrated London 
Item and Queen, and the Ghriitnui* Annual put forth 
by tbe publisher of this Dictionary, &o. There indeed 
appears a possibility that these last fruits of publishing 
enterprise will usurp the place of tbe "illustrated 
editions," or " table-books/ juit as the latter oame to 
oeoupy the position left vacant by tbe old “ annuals." 

Amtcrinr, An-nu'-i-te (Lat. unnite, a year), is a certain 
annual stun of money, which may be paid annually or 
at certain fixed periods of the year, as half-yearly, 
quarterly, monthly, Ac. There are various kinds of 
annuities, as for a oertuin number of years, for one or 
more lives, or in perpetuity. Deferred annuities are 
such as ore not payable till after a certain period or 
•vent. From tha great variety iu tbe nature of annu¬ 
ities arise many complicated calculations in connection 
with them. An annuity is usually raised by the present 
payment of a certain sum, in consideration of which 
the person making the payment, or some one named 
by him, beoomea entitled to an annuity for a stipulated 
number of years, or till a certain event, which is 
usually the death of the annuitant, If mouey did not 
bear iutorsst, the value of an annuity for a certain 
number of yean would simply be the annual sum 
multiplied by the number of yean for which it waa to 
be paid,—as an annuity of £10 for ten yean would 
simply be £100. But, while paying the annuity, tbe 
person engaging for it ic drawing tha interest of the 
price. Tims, if £100 were paid for an annuity of £10, 
the interest being at 5 per cent., he would have the 
interest of £100 for the tint year,=£5; the interest of 
£06 for the second year, =£4. IS*. ; the interest of 
£88,16*. for the third year j and so on. In this way, 
the present value of on annuity of £10 for one year 
(interest being at 6 per cent.) u £8.10*. fid.; for two 
years, £18.11*. lO^i.; three yean, £27.4s. id. ; four 
years, £35. Os. 2 \d. ; five yean, £13. Be. lid. j ten yean, 
£77. 4». flld.; twenty yean, £131.12s. 6)d. j for ever, 
£200. Where the annuity it dependent upon the lift 
of an individual, the ostentation ia much more compli¬ 
cated ; for hen it becomes necessarv to saoertaia, not 
only the present value of the annuity, but also the 
probable duration of the life of the individual. Of 
course, in the ease of one penon, he may die within 
tilt first rear, or mar live to extreme old ege; but it 
is found that, whara a number of persons are oon- j 
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eensd, tha average duration of life may be ooleulated 
with great nieety. Various tobies of mortality have 
been constructed. Tha best known are the Northamp¬ 
ton Tables of Dr. Price and the Carlisle Tables of Mr. 
Milne, the latter being regarded ae the men aaoorate 
of the two. Tbe government annuities an valued 
aeoording to a table calculated by Mr. Finleison from 
the mortality found among the different efaweec of go¬ 
vernment annuitants, ana which distinguishes nudes 
from females. From this last wo give the following table 
of the value of a life annuity of £1 at different periods 
of life, tbe rate of interest being 4 per eeat. i— 


Max. 

Mali. 

fuuu. 

As*. 

Mau. 

Fxmaxb. 

l 

18-0868 

10-8135 

40 

14-8762 

1A-1880 

2 

101812 

10'8864 

45 

13*7076 

16-2680 

3 

18.2642 

10-0612 

60 

12'4290 

14*1910 

4 

10-2880 

10-9706 

66 

11-0382 

12:7901 

6 

10-2800 

20-0008 

00 

0-7207 

11-2600 

10 

18-7817 

10-7014 

65 

8-2183 

9-6766 

15 

18-0044 

10-0504 

70 

6-7746 

7-8680 

20 

17-2048 

18-B130 

76 

6-4109 

6-2640 

26 

16-0400 

18-1273 

80 

3-8117 

4-0369 

30 

18-4438 

17-5158 

86 

2-3406 

3-7511 

35 

16-7488 

16-8705 

80 

1*3340 

2-1133 


Akhcity (i redilut annuut, an annual return 
or inoome), iu L,aw, ia a yearly sum, chargeable only 
upon the parson of the grantor, and is distinguished 
from a rent-charge, which is a burden imposed upon 
or issuing out of land. Formerly, certain acts of par¬ 
liament imposed checks on the grant of life annuities, 
but they were repealed by 17 £ 18 Viet. a. BO, wbioh 
nevertheless provides for their registration in a mode 
similar to the registration of judgments to offset or 
charge rest estate. 

Ahuciab Ckit.s and Vessbls, du'-nu-lar (Lat. asqu- 
lue, n ring), in Dot. The various parts of a plant are 
made up of little membranous sacs mid tubes called 
cell* and vessel*. These are often strengthened by 
dehoste threads or bands called fibres, funned by 
secondary deposit* on the inner surfaces of the primary 
membranes. When these fibres exist as nngs or 
hoops, the cells and vessels containing them are said to 
be annular. 

Akkoz.au SanBKUUA, in'-nu -lai'-ta •ed'-en-tair'-i-a, 

carnivorous tribe of wonu-like anitnala, inhabiting a 
tube-shaped shell, which they never quit. They are 
usually found adhering to marine substances. 

Ankclatb, dn'-nu-lu.it (Lat. annulut, a ring), in 
Hot., a term applied to those ferns which have ringed 
sporangia (coses containing spores). The annulus or 
ring surrounding each sporangium is elastic, and ite 

f irossurc causes the organ to burst when ripe, and re- 
ease the spores. Those ferns which have sporangia 
not encirdM by rings are said to lie cxannulute. 

Akxuumd Boot, ifn-nu-lai'-led (Lat. annates, a 
ring), in But., a root having a number of ring-like ex- 
psnsitins, so as to present the appearance of a string 
of thick rings, as in the ipecacuanha. 

Ankckciamok, in-nun'-ei-ai'-ehuH (Lnt.annuntiare, 
to announce), the name of a festival celebrated March 
26th, in commemoration of the announcement made 
by the nngel Gabriel to the Virgin Murv, that she was 
to become tbe mother of our Lord. It ia also called 
Lndy-day t sndwas instituted, according to some; in tha 
4th, aeoording to others, not before the 7th century. 

Akoa, hn'-o-a, a ruminating animal of Sumatra,'bnt 
so imperfectly known, that soologists are undecided 
how it should be classed. Judging, however, from the 
materials imported, merely n few bones sad fragments 
ef skull, it would seem to be a species intermediate 
between tha buffalo end antelope. 

Awonnw. (See Diatu-Watch.) 

Akoi>b,5m '-ode (Qr.ana, upward, odo*, away), a term 
introduced by Faraday to designate the positive pale oi 
any electrical arrangement lor dceom posing acbcmicnl 
compound. The anode, orposirive pole, is the aurfoea 
fay much tbe electric current enters the body under¬ 
going decomposition. (See Ehxctsoitsib, Cazbodb.) 
Axonrxn, in'-o-dine (Gr. a, without, odune, pain). 
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» medicine which s tt s y u pals. The tm te 
applied only to ft medicine which nets upon the eervou# 
Rustem, so as to decrease scuribiUtysnd induce steep, 
or ft atete of partial a wM ei f ia a The moat im¬ 
portant aoodynee are preparations of opium. Anodyne 
pills, eaoh consisting of one-eighth of • grain of acetate 
of morphia and balls grata ofastraet of hyoicynmua, 
have lately baen extensively employed by medical prac¬ 
titioners. 

Irntna, Sn'-oym, in Bot, this term baa beenosed 
to designate a division of the vegetable kingdom, in¬ 
cluding the liverworts and mosses, which ere usually 
classed with the Atrogau. 

Airoistiae, a-mow-ting, signifies the pouring on of 
oil, a custom which was, and still is, very prevalent in 
the Beet. The oustom doubtless arose from the health 
and comfort which, in hot climates, result from the 
pouring or robbing oils upon the person.. The oils 
were usually highly scented. To anoint a guest was to 
show him one of the highest marks of respect. Among 
the Jews, anointing wae considered necessary as the 
~i reparation of the person fbr rare and great occasions, 
t also dsnoted the consecration to a ssored office, as 
that of king or priest; and even s"**s@»* for the servioe 
of the tabernacle were anointed before being used. 
The custom of anointing priests still exists in the Bo- 
man Catholic church, ana that of anointing kings in 
Christimi monarchies. (Set Oosokatiok.) The an¬ 
cient athletes anointed themselves in order to render 
it more difficult for their antagonists to get bold of 
them. The anointing of oil was also regarded as a 
means of restoring the sick j and, in the present day, 
it is said to be of use in consumption, rheumatism, 
Ac. 

Atoms, or ATOttrs, et-no'-li-vt, a reptile peculiar to 
America, supplying in many respects the plooo which 
the chameleon occupies in the old world. The colour 
of the skin, especially that about its loose baggy throat, 
assumes an endless succession of ever-varying hoes, as 
the animal is disturbed by love or anger. The enolia, 
however, is more slenderly built than tbe chameleon, 
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and more active in its movements. It varies from 
seven or eight inches ta a foot in length, and » ex¬ 
tremely tame and harmless. Its food consists of 
fries and other small inseets. The head is long, 
straight, and flattened; the body and tail slender; and 
both are covered with small round scales, winch give 
the skin the appearanco of flue shagreen. 

Axotuuwio Thau, b-iKud-a-Ue-lik (Or. an&malot, 
irregular), in Astron., the time which the earth takes in 
passing through iti orbit from its perihelion, at which it 
is at Us least distance from the sun, until it again 
arrives at that point. Cnder tbe disturbing influences 
of the planets, the perihelion of the earth advances 
ll"'8 yearly, following tike direction of the eerth's 
path. In the figure, let B represent the sun, one of the 
foci of tbeelUpM described round that body by tbe 
earth, A tbe earth's epbehoe, Pits perihelion, at m 
site extremities of AP the greeter axis of the elltpi 
Mow if the earth travelled round the sun in the fixed 
petit of the ellipse FQAZ, it would accomplish Us 
revolution in 386d. fib. 48 m. 40 s., the length of a solar 
or tropics) year; bnt, owing to the advance of the peri¬ 
helion from P to tbs retetaHou of the exit PA 
into the position QS through an angle P8Q of 11"*8, 
the earth, after passing from P over the whotapatii of 
the eiiipse until it arrives at F again, has to move over 
the additional space PQ before it arrtreeet its pxrihe- 
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Be*, or nearest point te the sun, now represented by 
<8- The eaouMilstie yser is 95 minutes longer then a 
solar year, and 4 min, 10 see. longer then » sidereal 
year. 
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Ahomawips, i-nom'-a-iut (Or. a, without, 
a rule)’, in Bot., this term is applied to all parts of a 
plant when they have very irregular or unusual forms. 

Atohalt, A-non'-a-U (Or. anbmalet, irregular, un¬ 
equal), in Oram., signiflssan irregularity, an exception 
or deviation from rule. Anomalous verba are suoh as 
are not conjugated conformably to tbe rules of their 
conjugation, as, lego in Latin, to give in Bnglish. 

Anomaly, used in Astron. to denote the angle made 
by lines drawn from the perihelion of a planet and its 
position in its orbit at any time, which meet in that focus 
of the ellipse described L>y the planet which denotes the 
position of the sun. Thus, in the figure in the article 
upon anomalistic year, X being the position of say 
planet in its orbit, r its perihelion, ana 8 the sou, the 
angle PBX is the anomaly. This is sometimes termed 
true anomaly, to distinguish it from mean and eeoeu- 
trie anomaly. The true anomaly is the angle at the smt, 
between the position of a planet at any point of its 
orbit and its perihelion, the planet moving in its orbit 
at a varying rate of speed, quicker when at its peri¬ 
helion, and slower at its aphelion. Mow tbe mesa 
anomaly is the angle%t tbe sun between the perihelion 
and an imaginary position of the planet, Being the 
plaee in ita orbit where it would be, supposing ip to 
move always at its mean or average speed, instead of 
the position it actually occupies at the same time, 
moving at its* variable rate or progression i white the 
eecentrio anomaly is the angle at the centre of the 
ellipse between the perihelion and a point in the cir¬ 
cumference of a circle described from the centre of the 
ellipse with a radius equal to half its greater esia, de¬ 
termined by a perpendicular drawn from the actual 
position of the planet to the axis, and produoed to out 
the ancle. Thus in the figure, supposing X to be toe 
position of any planet travelling at its variable rate of 
pro g ression at any given time, and M the position it 
would occupy at the same time if it had tra velled from 
its perihelion at its mean speed, the angle PSX b toft 
true anomaly, the angle Pfuf the mean anomaly, and 
the aerie PCS the eeeentrie anomaly. 

Atomibayr, Ha-o-sM'-CRt (Or. anmoiot, differ¬ 
ent) , in church history, tbe name by which toe pure 
Arians some to be distinguished to the 4th century. 
They were so called from their maintaining that Christ 
had a nature diflersfttfrom, Mid to nothing resembling 
that of God j whereas the 8emi-Arina* held that there 
wee a resemblance b e t w e e n toe two natures. The 
Aaomceans were condemned by toe Semi- Arians at toe 
council ot Beteueto, aj>. 950: but the former nvenepd 
themselves by oondemnteg the latter at a coaaarfta 
CcmetattttoopH, a year after. 

AgoMon unu , aa-e-m op^U-rit (Or. sMtefttilf 
out rule, pteris, fern). In Geob, this term 1# applied to 
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Anona 


of plant* belonging to tbe net. ord. Anonaota, end Cuvier, in describing thi* typical ipecies, (hewed that 
composed of *malT tree* and shrubs growing in the in one respect it stood between tbe rhinoceros and 
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West Indies and Booth America, where they are onlti- horse, 
rated for the sake of their delicious fruits. The most camel, 
important species sre A. equamota and A. muricata. other ancient animals, by this great comparative 
The first, commonly known as tbe sweet sop, is found anatomist, from the mutilated remains found in the 
in all the West-India islands. The fruit is covered gypsum-beds near Paris, may be regarded as one of 


horse, and u> another, between the hippopotamus and 
camel. The restorations of the auoplotherea and 


with greenish scales, and has the appearance of ayoung 
pine-cone. The edible portion consists of a thick 
sweet, and hisoious pulp. A. murieata, the sour sop 
which is also a native of the West Indies, is a pic 


gypsum-beds near Paris, may be regarded as one of 
the most splendid achievements of paleontology. The 
name Anoplotkerium, which signifies ' weaponless 
beast,’ waa given to the genus from the fact that all 
which is also a native of the West Indies, is a pic- the species seem to have been destitute of organs of 
tureaque small tree, bearing a yellowish-green fruit, defence, as tusks, claws, or horns, 
weighing from 1 lb. to 3 lbs., and covered with weak Anofluba, An-o-plu'-ra, a fam. of insects, in which 

prickles. Its pulp is perfectly white, and has a most are comprehended the Aptera of Linnseus and the 
agreeable acid taste. A. reticulata yields tbe netted many varieties of Pedumlui (sea Pbdicflvs), as well 
custard-apple, a large dark-brown fruit, illlod with as the parasitic insects of other writers. About 500 
yellowish or reddish pulp of about the consistence of different forms of Anoptura, all of them parasitic— 
costard. A. eherimolia is cultivated in Peru, on account all of them bearing a close resemblance to tbe human 
of the excellence of its fruit, which is called the cheri- parasite, the louse, have been described. As a rule, 
molia. Two other important species have been de- only one species of anoplurs attacks a single species 
scribed,—A. eylvatica (the Araticu do Mato of Brasil) of animal; but in eagles and gulls ns many ns five 
and A. paluitrii, both of wbiob furnish light and hand- different speoiee have been discovered.— Ref. Deuny'a 
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some wood, used for turnery. 

AnokaObji, an-o-nai'-te-e, in Bot., a nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants, of which tbe type is the gen. right), a sj»- ■* of felspar, containing lir 
Anona. They are trees or shrubs, with leaves alternate, potash coni' .ned with silicate of alumina, 
simple, and without stipules. In the flower we find a Anskbss, « n'-temet (Lat. atteer, a goon 


ainerent speoiee nave been discovered.— Kef. ileunya 
Anoplura Britanniea. 

Anobthit An'-ortk-ite (Gr. a, without, or Owe, 
right), a S|»- ■< of felspar, containing lime instead of 
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simple, and without stipules. In the flower we find a Anskbss, im'-ee-reet (Lot. atteer, a goose), the third 
calyx of three sepals, and a corolla of six leathery order of the Linnitan class Avee, thus characterized:— 
petals, arranged in two whorls. The carpels are usu- A smooth beak, oovered with skin, gibbous at the base, 
ally numerous, distinct or uuited; the stylos short, and broader at the point; foet formed for swimming, 
the stigmas simple, and the ovules inverted. The fruit having palmated toes, oonneoted by a membrane; the 
is composed of a number of dry or succulent carpels, legs thick aud short; the body bulky, plump, and 
aometimee distinct, but oftener united, so as to form downy. Food—fishes, frogs, aquatic plants, Ac, (See 
a fleshy mass. The plants of this order are almost Goosn.) 

entirely oonfined to the tropical regions of Asia, Africa, Answbb, iln'-ier (Etym. unsettled; Gothic, and- 

end America, none being found in Europe. They ore tutor; Danish, antuert or aneteartr; Sax. ansAairan; to 
generally aromatic and iragrant in all their parts, and reply to a question, objection, or assertion; to justify), 
some arc very useful. (See Anoka, C&loclinb, in Law, is a pleading or reply, whereby an allegation in 
DusuXtxa, Xylopia.) a bill of complaint in chancery; or inquiries arising 

Anonymous, A-non'-i-mut, a term derived from thereout, or in a libel or articles in the ecclesiastical 
the Greek, and signifying literally without a name, or and other civil courts, is or arc replied to or rebutted, 
nameless. It is applied to books which do not boar In chanoerr, tbe interrogatories were formerly iueluded 
the name of the author. When an assumed name is in the bill; but now the praetioe is for the plaintiff 
given, the term peeudongmout is used. It is frequently to exhibit separate interrogatories, which the defendant 
a matter of importance in literature to know the is bound to answer upon oath, or, in the case of a peer 
author of an anonymous work; and hence several or peeress, upon honour; and the party may be called 
oxoellent works have appeared in Germany and France on to answer vivd voce (except in oriiuinal oases), or on 
on this subject; as, Fluccius " De Scriptie et Scrip- interrogatories exhibited. But in no case con a man 
toribus Anonymis et Pseudonytftis Syntagma,” Ham- be compelled to give an answer which might criminate 
burg, 1874; and " Thesaurus Anonyinorum et Faeudo- or degrade him. And any party to a suit may put 
n 72? or l in,, " > H» m kurg, 1708; and the excellent work forth interrogatories to be answered by any one or 
of Barbicr, “ Diotionnaire de* Ouvragce Anonymet et more of the others. 

Pseudonymcs,” sooond edition, 4 vols., Paris, 1822-25, Avt.’ant (Lat. Formica), a well-known genus of hy- 
giving the names of about 24,000 works, with their menopterous insects,which from the very earliestperiod 
known or assumed authors. In this country, political of the world's histoiy have attracted attention on ae- 
aruolea, as well as most of those that appear in peri- count of their social and industrious habits, their love 
odicale, are anonymous, a svatem which, while it of order and subordination, and unremitting economy, 
eeoures greater freedom to tne writer, occasionally They are distinguished from other Jlutnenoptera by 
leads to abuse. The sending of anonymous letters their habit of residing underground in numerous 
demanding money or denouncing persons was made societies, and by the existence of neuter* among them, 
felony l*y 9 Geo, I. (1722), 8 Geo. IV. o. 20 (1827), by which class tne labours of the community are chiefly 
and 1 Tint. o. 87 (1838). performed. Although so small, their muscular strength 

Anoflothcbium, in.'-o-plo-tke'-ri-um (Gr. a, without, is extraordinary, and they will carry loads at least ten 
oplon, weapon, Marion, beast), in Geol., s gen. of ex* times their own weight, displaying meanwhile conei- 
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urwnninmi, sue smallest naving oeen mue larger lower lip, small, rounded, or e . - :u-like; the thorax 
,h «» guiuespig, and the hugest about the eiie of a oomprwd at the sides: tbe abdomen nearly oval, the 
email ass. from the situations in which their remains pedicle which joins it tothe thorax forming i n sem e kinds 
nave been discovered, these ancient inhabitants of our a single and in come a double scale or knot. A com* 
globe appear to have lived in herds in swamps and munitv or ante, whatever the species mav be, consists 
mannes. They all had slender legs and feet, with hat of males, which have alweya four wings'; oi females, 
iTw 1 **. >n , l *}° ruminants, and ware the earliest much larger in mbs than the males, which only possess 
bi-hoofed animals known to have existed on the earth, wings during the pairing season j and of a sort of bar- 
Id some the tail waa short and thick, and was probably ran female#, which have men variously termed neuters, 
mads use or in swimming; in others it was snort ana workers, or nuns-auts, and whioh.ao for as is known, 
slender. Tbe dentition of the genus appears to have have never been observed to have wrings in any stage 
been very peculiar, each jaw having had six incisors, of their existence. The nests of ants are difiersnfly 
m each smo of which waa a small canine, and behind constructed in the different species; all, however, are 
these, without leaving anv interval, seven molars, very curiously sad regularly arranged. "Hanant- 
M 
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bill be examined any time after mi (hummer up to the 
cloee of autumn, there may be aeon mixed with the 
wingless worker* a number of both male* and female* 
furnished with white glistening wing*. These, how¬ 
ever, are neither king* nor queen* in the state, at 
leant so far a* freedom of notion i* concerned; for 
they are not allowed to move without a guard of 
worker* to prevent them leaving the boundaries; and, 
if one straggles away unaware*, it i* for the moat part 
dragged bur by the vigilant sentinel*, three or four of 
whom may in such eases be seen hauling along a winged 
deserter by the wing* and limbs. The worker*, so far i 
from ever facilitating the exit, muoh leas the depart arc 
of the winged one*, more particularly the female*, 
guard them moat assiduously in order to prevent it, 
and are only forced to acquiesce when the winged 
onee beoomo'too numerous to be either guarded or ted. 
There see tut, indeed, to be a uniform disposition in the 
winged onee to desert their native colony i and, as they 
never return after pairing, itwould soon beoomedepopu- 
latedin the absence or female*. The actual pairing 
doe* not seem to take place within the ant-hills; and we 
have observed scout* posted all around ready to dis¬ 
cover and carry back to the colony as many fertile 
females at they could meet with. Nay, we are quite 
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certain that whole colonies have thus been dispersed; 
and, when they did not find fertile females near their 
cnoampment, they have gone farther and farther, till 
they found them; and, if they had gone very far, never 
returned, but commenced a number of new establish¬ 
ments, according to their convenience. It is probable 
that, soon after pairing, the males die, as do the melee 
of bee* and other insect*; for, a* the workers never 
bring any of them back nor take any notice of them 
after leaving tbe ant-bill, they most perish, being 
entirely defenceless, and destitute both of a sting 
and of mandible* to provide for their sustenance, ft 
was supposed by the ancient* that all ants at a certain 
nge acquired wings, but it was reserved ior the younger 
Huber, in particular, by means of his artificial formi¬ 
caries. to trace the development of tbe wing* in the 
fem;.>, from tbe first commencement till he saw them 
stripped* off and laid aaid* like cast olothes."— (Bro- 
drrtp.) The eggs of ante are so small as to lie scarcely 
visible to the miked eye. Contrary to what takes place 
in most insects, the eggs when laid are not glued to any 
fixed place, but are dropped at random by the mother 
83 


in her progress through the nett, and oareftilly collected 
by the writers, several of whom sedulously attend her 
during her period of laying. The collected eggs are 
taken to the various apartments of the nest adapted 
for the purpose, and there left for hatching. Heat 
bring indispensable, the eggs are placed carelhUr during 
the day near the surface of the ant-hill, but to sheltered 
from the direct influence of the sun, a* to prevent too 
too rapid evaporation of their moisture. At night ap¬ 
proaches, the experienced insects to whom the eare Of 
the precious ova is intrusted, remove the eggs to warmer 
quarters, to prevent the escape of tho heat they natu¬ 
rally possets. Nor does the care of theso tender nurses 
eease when the little ants come into life. At night they 
are carefhlly stowed away in the innermost chambers 
of the nest, every aperture being dosed to prevent the 
ingress of odd air. But as soon as tbe rays of the 
morning sun fall npon the surface of tbe nest, the 
workers busily commenoe carrying their infanta to the 
upper chambers, where, close under the roof, they may 
enjoy the genial warmth. Not unllrequontly, they even 
place them for a time on the outside of the nest, 
exposed to the direut rays of the snn. During their 
grubliood, the little creatures are fed by tbe nurses, or 
By tbe mother herself, by a liquid disgorged from the 
atomaoh. When the grubs are full grown, they spin 
cocoons of a membranous texture, and of a brownish- 
white colour, in appearance not unlike barleycorns, for 
which, indeed, they were mistaken by early observers. 
Hence, doubtless, arose the belief that the insect laid 
up a store of grain in the summer season, to serve for 
its support in the winter. It is certain, however, that 
our European ants bro carnivorous in their habits. Says 
the ltov. 3. G. Wood, " Ants do not, as has been fre¬ 
quently said, lay up stores of corn for the winter, for 
they are iu a state of torpidity during the winter months, 
and require no food. Moreover, an ant would And at 
much difficulty in eating and digesting a grain of oorn 
ns we should in devouring a truss of straw." Colonel 
Hykos, however, observed an ant in India, that laid up 
a large store of millet-seed; and it is possible that other 
species may have the same habit. The vegetable sub¬ 
stance whioh ants appear ohiefly to use as food, is sugar, 
aud to this, wherever it ie to bo found, they seem to be 
guided by a very acute sense of smell. Money-dew, the 
saccharine excrescence of the aphiilet, is a favourite 
lood of many species. Not only do the ants climb plants 
on which aphiaet are to bo found, but should they And 
the creature and not his saccharine produce, they will, 
with their antennic, pat tbe aphis on olther side of the 
abdomen until the desired drop ie yielded, and then 
pas* on to another. Linnwus quaintly styles the aphis 
tbe ant’s milch-eow. It is even related that the ant 
seem* to regard the aphis as lii* particular property, 
and ie prepared to do battle to the death with any other 
ant that seeks to dispute its title; and that the Aphie 
radieina, which derives its food from the roots of grass 
and other plants, is not uncommonly taken into custody 
by the yellow ant (Formica Jla bo), and maintained in 
its nest, os a farmer might procure a herd of cows end 
house them in his sheds. That these stories are beyond 
dispute ie not insisted, still, when the wonderful instinct 
of the ant is considered, it is too much to reject them 
as altogether incredible. Indeed, it ehould he sufficient 
to find Huber among those who mention this farmer¬ 
like habit of tbe ant, to entitle tho statement to serious 
consideration. The habitations of anti are very curi¬ 
ously'constructed, and display groat ingenuity. House* 
built by the common wood-ant (Formica rq/a) are 
sometimes *t large os a smell haycock. They ere gene¬ 
rally found in the vicinity of some large tree on the 
bank of a stream; such a site affording them both 
food and the moisture requisite for building purpose*. 
The ant-hill is of a conical shape, and composed of 
leaves, scraps of wood, earth, Ac. At the commence¬ 
ment the nest is simply an excavation made in the 
earth j a number of tbe labourers wander about in 
quest of materials suitable for tbe superstructure, 
others carry out particle* of earth from the interior, 
which ere replaced by the bits of wood and leaves 
other labourer* bring in, and whioh the builders pro* 
perly smugs. Cere is taken that space is left for th* 
galleries that lead to the interior, while th e dom e con¬ 
tains a number of apaokma apartments communicating 
with aaeh other by means of galleries similarly sou- 
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•tmated. To the superficial observer the esterfar ;if 
an rat colony presents the eppearraee merely ef * 
careless heap, the remit rather of obuoe than of de. 
•ion. Minnto inspection, however, would Invariably 
discover it to be the very perfection of architecture, 
in which the attacks of enemies, the effect of triad and 
flood, and the rays of the eon, have been thoroughly 
provided against in the building. “ I was in the 
habit of visiting Almost daily a neat of red rate, of 
whiohalarge flat atone formed the roof. During my 
visit# for the first three weeks, soaroely a drop orrain 
had fallen, and the nest seemed considerably injured 
by the continued falling of loose earth, which these 
llttty creatures, with amazing industry, removed when* 
ever it happened that any of the avenues were blocked 
np. Ko attempt was ever mado towards reparation; 
but what was my surprise, on visiting my little friends 
after two days’ heavy rain, to find that the repair* were 
already completed, and that the upper surface of their 
habitation presented aa smooth an appearanoe aa if a 
trowel had been passed over it. Yet all their work 
they had industriously effected by kneading with the 
rain-water the loose earth into a sort of paste. From 
the nost being situated in the midst or an extensive 
heath, where there could be no aupply of water, and 
from its remaining unrepaired during the dry weather, 
it amounts to a full conviction, that ants employ ho 
other eement than water in the construction of their 
varied habitations. I have often been surprised at the 
ingenuity of those little creatures in availing themselves 
of contiguous blades of grass, stalks of corn, &<i., when 
they wish to enlarge the boundaries of their abode. As 
these are usually met with in the erect position, they 
are admirably calculated for pillers; they therefore 
coat them over with a fine paste of earth, giving them, 
by additional layers, the solidity they judge neoessary 
for the work on which they are engaged; they then 
leave them to he consolidated by the wind, and after¬ 
wards spring a number of arches from pillar to pillar, 
and thus form tin extrusive saloon. Bhould they be at 
any time iu want or small apartments, thoy have only 
to prepare a quantity of moistened earth, and by 
placing this between the pillars, and carrying it np to 
the roof, leaving hereand there an auerturofor entrance, 
their object is completely uUoinad."—(Dr. J. It. Jukn- 
mm.) Ants ore very pugnacious, rad many dreadful 
battles take place among them. Party meets party, 
and after the fray may lie fouuil limbless trunks, and 
trankless heads, and combatants fast looked in ouch 
Other's embrace, and quite dead. More extraordinary 
than all, however, is the fact that some species of auls 
go on regular forays to carry off the eggs and grubs of 
other speeim, which they carry into captivity, aud rear 
as bond ants and slaves for the rest of their lives. The 
best known of these marauders are the San 
Ant(FbnateasiiuyutK«a) aud the Amazon Ant ( 
rq/weess). It has been noticed as a rather singular 
oiroumstanuc, that in both cases the kidnappers are 
red or pale-coloured ants, rad the captives Jet black. 
The tyrants march forth attended by scouts, and when 
the uiiauspboting colony of negro ants is reached, there 
ensues a tremendous light, in which the negroes are 
Certain to be worsted. Thereupon, the conquerors assail 
the now uudofended ant-hill, rend its walls with their 
powerful mandibles, seise the pnpee in their mouths, 
rad march home again in triumph. The slaves are not 
Ui-troated, but livo as do human slaves, the only reward 
for the labour of their lives, being such food rad lodging 
as their masters pieese to bestow.— Ref. Gould's E»p- 
UA Ante ; the works of Baron do Geer, Huber, La- 
treille, Kirby rad Spence's JhtoMefo.gr, &c. 


Antacid 

similar to that of'the Or tt sato r a, with the four-cleft 
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font, of tiie Nenropterou* ord, 
tropics, where they perform ho inconsiderable share 
in the neoessary business of removing from the earth's 
Surface the carrion thstoumbers it. Dike thoeoiumon 
rat, the white ants live in communities, and arc, like 
them, omnivorous. Like the familiar •* little brown 
•ft," too> *k« white tropical insect is, at a oertaiu 
period of its existence, foraished with wings to expe¬ 
dite its migration. At no time, however, docs the 
general form of the two insects agree. The antennse 
of the white ants are thread-shaped, and composed o> 
about twenty joints, rad the eyes are rather small, but 
ptemlneot; the body is depressed, end the month very 
86 


Mit to the loonato. 6boold they attack a building 
composed wholly or parity or wood, it is doomed j— 
truly, when they leave it, as being of no farther use to 
them, it will not have altered much in appearance; 
but examination will discover the substantial beams to 
be mere shells, and the pillars as hollow and unstable 
as reeds. Your gun that hangs against the wall will 
drop barrel from steak at the slightest handling, rad 
your sword show itself naked, through its leather 
sheath being eat on. Nothing is safe from the white 
ant's insatiable appetite. Their tactics in attacking a 
building are very peculiar. Wbilasomeof them are busy 
gutting the timbers that support it, others ascend from 

them, entering a rafter or some other part ot the roof, in 
search, aa it would seem, of the thatch, which they appear 
to relish more than any other portion of a house. If they 
find it, they bring up wet clay, rad build gallerias 
through the roof in various directions aa long as it wiU 
support them. In this manner a wooden house is 
speedily destroyed, rad all that is contained in it is, at the 
same time, subjected to their ravages. 41 In carrying on 
this.bnsiness, they sometimes ilud, by some means or 
other, < hat the post baa a certain weight to support, and 

then, i." it is a convenient track to the roof, or is itself 
a loud of wo- d agreeable to them, they bring their 
mortar, and > last as they take away the wood, re¬ 
place the vu y with that material, which they work 
together m< cloudy and compactly than human art 
could ram it. Hence, when rite bouse is taken to 
pieces in order to examine if any of the parts arc lit 
to be used again, those made of Iho softer sorts of 
wood are often found to be a mere shell; and almost 
all of them are transformed from wood to day, as 
solid and as hard as many kinds of stone used for 
building purposes.”—(Smeatb man's Account of the Ter - 
milct of Africa ) It is of this “ mortar”—earth or sand 
agglutinated together—that are built those wondorful 
edifices known as ant-hills. When Dr. Livingstone 
was engaged in bis first African exploration, lie wit¬ 
nessed several instances, not only or this mysterious 
insect architecture, but also of the important part they 
play iu the scheme of nature. He tells us that tlio 
country between Linyanti and Seehella is fiat, exeepi 
patches elevated only a few feet above the surrounding 
level. 44 There are also many mounds, where tbo 
gigantic ant-hills of the country have been situated, or 
still nppnsr. These-mounds are evidently the work ol 
the Termite*. Horae who has not seen these gigantic 
structures can fancy the industry of these little 
labourers. They seem to impart fertility to the soil 
winch has once passed through their mouths; for the 
Makolo find the aides of the ant-hills the choice spots 
for rearing early maize and tobacco. In the parts 
through which wo passed, the mounds were generally 
covered with wild date-trees.” The fecundity of the 
female of thia species is truly wonderful. She and her 
partner are incarcerated in a cell by the neuters, and 
arc there regularly supplied with food ; aud, after im¬ 
pregnation, on the enlargement of the ovaries, her 
abdomen swells to the enormous size of nearly fro 
thou tain times the rest of her body. As soon atyshe 
begins to lav eggs, they are cooveyed -away by tho 
neuters to the prepared cells, which, in conjunction 
with the magazines of provisions, occupy the interior 
of their nests. It is said that the lays aa many as 
80,000 of these eggs m the course of twenty-four 
hours. Bo marvehNus a fecundity would speedily over¬ 
whelm the earth, did it not happen that comparatively 
lew reach maturity, rad that birds, beasts, and fishes 
devour them in shoals. The true ants, however, are 
their wont enemies, rad prev on them with the most 
savage voracity, especially at the period of their 
swarming. When roasted, they are said to be palata¬ 
ble aa food, and as such to bo highly esteemed by the 
natives. _ A Boyeyo chief, who paid a ceremonial visit 
to Dr. Liringstoae'a camp, was offered some bread rad 
apricot jam. 44 Did you ever eat anything so good P 14 
inquired the doctor. 44 Ah! ” responded the chief, 
44 yon should try roest white rats. 

Autacid, Anl’-ae-id (Gr. anti, against, and arid), 
a term applied to such medicines as possess thequality 
ef oorreoUng acidity or sourness in the stomach. The 
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Antagonist Muscles 

principal antacids an potash, soda, magnesia, lime, 
and their carbonates. 

Amaeomac Museum, (Or. osM, 

against, agonietee, a oomhatant), in dost., are those 
muscles whioh set in opposition to each other; as 
flexors and extensors, abase tore and adductors. 

Anuuu, M’dl'-ta-U (Or. anti, against, and 
alkali), a name applied to saelt medicines as trad to 
counteract the presence of alkaline in the system. The 
antalfcaUes in most common use are muriatic, nitrio, 
and citric acid. 

Abtabaolahib, Xni'-an-a-klai'-tii (Or. antanaIdao, 
I drive back), in Rliet., is a term denoting the repe¬ 
tition of a word in a different arose, or M a different 
part of speech, from that in which it has already lieen 
employed, in order to attract attention or give ex¬ 
pressiveness to the phrase; at, “ Whilst we live, let us 
live." It is also the returning to a subject alter a long 
parenthesis, by repeating, in the same words, part oi 
what went before. 

AMIaimoogb, dnt'^n-a-gcje (Or. anti, against, and 
anagoge, the bringing up), a figure in Iiliet., applied 
to the case of an opponent, when not able to answer 
the accusation of lus adversary, replying by accusing 
him of the same or other orimea. It is usually called 
recrimination. 

AtriAKoarav, Ant 1 -or-Hum (Or. cult, against, mud 
arcke, government), an opposition to all government 
or legal restraint. 

AxX ARCTIC, in-tarV-tik (Or. anti, against, or oppo¬ 
site to, and ark toe, the Bear, or northern constellation), 
im expression applied to the south polo aud Southern 
Oceau, as opposite to the north pole and Northern or 
Arctic Ocean, and especially to the region which Bob 
around the antarctic or south pole, within a circle 
distant 23° 28' from that pole; corresponding to an area 
similarly circumscribed which surrounds the north or 
arctic pole. 

Axtabss, Hn-tair’-eee, a bright-double star in the 
constellation Scorpio, marked a, aud known as Cor 
Scorpii, the Scorpion's heart. It is remarkable for its 
brilliant rad appearance. 

Amts, £»'-*«, a Latin preposition signifying * before,’ 
and much used in the composition of English words. 
In composition it signifies before, either in place or in 
time. The Greekpreposition anti is likewise frequently 
Used in composition, and denotes again tt, oppoeilr, 
contrary to. 

Abt-batix, Gskax {Myrmeeopbagn jubaia of Lin.- 
ntcus).—This curious orealure, sometimes called the 
ant-bear, is an inhabitant of most of the tropical parts 
of South America east of the Andes. It is the largest 
of the edentate, measuring four feet and a half from the 
tip of the snout to the root of the tail; while the hitter 
member measures nearly three feet in length. These, 
at least, were the dimensions of the full-grown female 
latefy at the Zoological Gardens. The head of the 
great ant-eater extends to a king wont covered with 
•kin, with only a very small oponmg at the tip for the 
protrusion of the tongue : its ears are very minute; 
its legs, especially the anterior ones, very stout and 
strong, and armed each with four long claws, which 
turn inwards against the sole of the foot. The bind 
f«et are provided with a broadsole, and it is probably 
from this circumstance that the animal derives its 
occasional name oi ant-beer. The body is covered 
with bristly hair, whioh, on the tail, grows to such a 
length as to swaep the ground. When composing 
itself for sleep, the ant-eater curia its body, and ao 
enwraps itself in its busby tail, as to present the 
appearance of a heap of withered grass tether than a 
living animal. It ib said that the animat resorts to 
the shelter of its tail as a protection from the rain, 
and that the Indians, on overtaking this aort of game, 
make a rustling among the forest toll age, to resemble 
the pattering of rain; whereon the unt-eater hastens 
to wrap iUeli in iu tail, rendering it an easy matter 
for the stealthy savage to approaidi and knock it on 
the head. This preeution «t not unnecessary; tor, 
despite the animal’s harmless appeeruae, it has a 
habit of suddenly yioing, bear-fashion, and olaspiag its 
assailant round the waist, laaenting him tearful ly with 
its powerful claws. The natural food of thaaat-eatci 
is the white rat that abounds on tho banks of laker 
and riven in tropical-Booth Amer ica. Assailing the 
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west* of the industrious little innate with its heavy, 
armed fore-paws, it puts the entire oolony in confusion, 
and then throating amongst them its sum Me tongue, 
capable of protrusion to the extent of « foot rad a 
half, withdraws the adherent rata into its maw, re¬ 
peating the operation till they are all ooununrd, or the 
ant-ester's appetite satisfied. The ant-eater's tongue 
is composed auuosf solely of riag-Uks muscles, ana is 
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altogether worm-like in appearance. The surface i» 
endued with a viscous matter, to which the untested 
termites become helplessly attached -at the slightest 
contaot. Without this providential arrangement, 
the eternal would find subeUteboe next to Impossible, 
as its mouth is extremely smell, and Itpaasessss no 
teeth, TbeJutter to the easewith the majority of the 
edentate. _ . „ 

Asnnvm te'.fo-ssMtart ffint. «dfo, before, 
aud oeth, I go), to Grain,,-4s tee noun Which roes 
1 icforolheretettoo, and to whtehttrefers. flnXog., It is 
that pert of a conditional proposition on which the 
other, which to catted the consequent, depends. In 
I he relation OfcauasraA Meet, the cause is the ante* 
cedrat, the afikat the casiscquaal. 

Awtxckpuruia, dn’-te-te im’ ak C a (Let. anteeedere, 
to precede, to go before).—When tho motion of any 
heavenly body appears to be in a direction contrary to 
the course of the signs of the zodiac, or from cast to 
nest, it is said by astronomers to move in antecedent ia. 

ABTicBAKank, Un'-te-ckaint-ber (bat, ante, before; 
Fr. vhambre, room, apartment), literally the. room 
before tbo chamber; that which leads to the principal 
apartment. 

AnronituvxAir, «l s '-te-di -loo/*vi-an (Lat. an/s,before, 
rad diluvium, a flood), a term applied to whatever 
existed or happened in that period of tho world’s his¬ 
tory which preceded the Flood. Tlio length of this 
period is variously given. According to the Hebrew 
text, it comprised 1,050 years, being only 082 yearn 
less than tea period from the Flood to the birth of 
Christ, or 206 years less than that from the birth of 
Christ to this present time. The Samaritan and Sop- 
toagint texts, and Josephus, however, according to 
Holes and Jackson, make it no fewer than 2,250 years. 
All our authentic information respecting tins lung and 
interesting period is contained in forty.nine versoa Of 
Genesis (iv. 10 to vi. 8), more than ball of whioh an 
occupied with a list of names rad agee, invaluable for 
chronology, but conveying no perneidar* regarding 
the primeval state of man.— Rgf. Kittoa MthUeM 
Ofclopadia. 

Abtblopb, Sn'-te-lope (Lat, antilope), a largo group 
of ruminating mammals, comprising many species; 
and, although difienng in many particular*, agreeing 
in curtain important characteristics. Those are prin¬ 
cipally as follow* i—In the form of tho horns, which 
are without angles -and ridges, ss in tee sheep and 
goat, but of a rouud and emulated nature. .Excepting 
in this particular, tho horns of tee antelope aenna 
sridelv differ: white those of ouospeeies ate pet$M&y 
straight, another will exhibit carved or spiral hariK 
In route s p ecter they are peculiar to tho mate,'alone; 
in others, the female ia endowed with fo d ra sxndiomo 
appradagranawullae ite mate. All the aptefopesaie 
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remarkable for tbeir delicate seme of smell. It has 
been supposed that this is owing to their possession of 
" lachrymal sinuses/' or “ tear-pits," ana that these 
organs communicate with the nostrils. The anatomy 
of the parte fully proves that this theory is incorrect, 
and that there is no internal communication between 
the lachrymal .sinus and the nose. Although the 
antelope* ere not the only animals 'which, possess sub- 
orbital sinuses, they are the only members or the hollow¬ 
horned family that exhibit this character. The females 
are ftirnishea with two and sometimes four teats, and 
the period of gestation reties from fire to eight months. 
One, and occasionally two, are brought forth at a 
birth. From the most remote ages, the eyes of this 
genus hare been a peculiar theme. The Greek and 
Homan name of the gazelle, dorocu, is derived from the 
verb derkomai, I see. Even the English name of the 
genQS, antelope, is n corruption of the term antkolope, 
literally ' bright eyas.' We ore, moreover, informed 
by Doobort, that the Scriptural name, tabUka, is de¬ 
rived from itebi, the Hebrew name of the gazelle, which 
olludee to the brightness of its eyes. The same image is 
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frequently employed by Eastern poets, and also bv our 
modern versifiers, the soft and subdued beauty of the 
gatelle’a eves often being compared to those of the timid 
and blushing maiden. As a rule, the hair of the antelope 
is smooth and short, and of an equal length; but, in 
some speoies, they hare manes on the neck end 
shoulders; others, as the gnu, are provided with a 
beard on the throat and chin. The ears are loug and 
pointed, growing in the inside of which are long white 
hairs, forming five longitudinal lines, with four black 
■poeea between. The toils are Bliort, tufted at the 
extremity. This genus, as n rule, is gregarious, unit¬ 
ing in large fiockaof thousands; but, in some instances, 
spending their Uvea in solitary pairs. When associat¬ 
ing in large numbers, great caution is taken to prevent 
surprise, and sentinels are constantly kept on the alert. 
Thoir wariness in this particular, combined with their 
scute sense of ameU and sight, renders them somewhat 
difficult game, talking the patienoe and temper of the 
hunter to the fullest extent. The hunting-grounds of 
Africa contain the largest number of these animals; 
Asia furnishes several species; Europe supplies but a 
small quota; and tho gigantic extont of pasture-land in 
'Jew World can boast of but a single species. Aus- 
Madagascar are totally destitute of antelopes, 
Wnllindiganousruminsnt*. With regard to thp habitat 
the antelope, it ia far from a uniform nature; the 
general characteristics are as variable os the structure 
of the animals. While some species delight in the 
psrohod and and desert, feeding upon such bulbous 
plants as the nature of the soil affords, others find a 
home on the open plains, ou the steppes of Central 
Asia, or karroos of Southern Africa. Another species 
prefers the mountainous districts, and exhibits all tbe 
esse and agility of the wUd goat in their rooky borne. 
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The dense and mighty forest* of tropical Afirie* pro¬ 
vide a home for some other species. Tbe whole of 
tbe antelopes were at one time included under the 
general head Antiloptm. Modern discoveries fcnve so 
largely augmented the group, that it has been neces¬ 
sary to class them into subdivisions, as follows:—-1. 
True antelopes; a. bush antelopes; 3. eaprifonn (or 
goat-like) antelopes; 4. bovine (or ox-like) antelopes. 
The two great divisions into which they are divided 
are, the antelope * qf tkejleld and the antelopet qf the 
deeeH. They are principally distinguished in the 
former by tbe absence orhafrontbe nostrils, whilst 
tbe same organs of the latter division are covered 
within with hair or bristles. It is true, the subdivi¬ 
sions have been quadrupled by modern zoologists; but, 
as an eminent authority remarks, “ the genus antelope 
has become a kind of zoological rofugc for the destitute, 
and forms an incongruous assemblage of all tbe bolldw- 
horned ruminants together. So diversified are its 
forms, and so incongruous its materials, that it pre¬ 
sents not a single character which will either apply to 
all its species, or suffice to differentiate it from conter¬ 
minous genera." Tbe antelope would appear to be 
the connecting link between the deer ana.the goat. 
In the peculiarity of never shedding their horns they 
resemble the goat; on the othor hand, tbeir fleetness, 
the colour and texture of their hair, their general 
structure, in fset would plare them near tbe deer 
tribe. The gene 1 colour of the antelope is brown on 
tho Imck, and v > under the belly, variegated with 
black stripes. V. ith regard to the size of the antelope, 
while one of the largest species are some five or six 
feet ia height, there is a singular little variety,—the 
pigmy Antelope, which scarcely measures nine inches. 
The whole tribe amount to about eighty species. 
Antelope flesh forms a considerable portion of the 
native’s larder, as well os affording food to some thou¬ 
sands of the carnivora. In cases of severe drought, 
they have been known to sweep down ou tho cultivated 
fields of the colonists in such flocks as to cause fearful 
devastations.—lief. Englith Cyclopadia—tfat. Hist. 

AifTKM’CAir, iln-fe-loo'-lwi (Lut. ante, before, and 
lux, light), before light, a term applied by ecclesiastical 
writers to things done in the night, especially used in 
reference to tbe assemblies of Christians which wero 
held during the night in the early times of persecution. 

Amtkmibiduk, in-te-me-ruV-i-an (hot. ante, before’ 
and neridiei, noon or mid-day), before noon or twelve 
o'clock in the day, used in its Abbreviated form a.k, to 
denote any time between midnight and noon.’ 

Auteur*. hn-ten'-ne (Let., a yard-arm), in Ent., 
those slender bodies with which the heads of insects 
are furnished, being synonymous with what are called 
feelers or horns, (See Bex, Iksjsct, Ac.) For the 
several varieties of antennm,— Kqf. Kirby and Spence's 
Introduction to Entomology. 

A htkfrnult, Su'-te-pe-nult' (Lat. ante, before, pern, 
almost, and ultimas, the last), is used in Grom, to de¬ 
note the last ayllabla of a ward except two,—the one 
before the penult. 

AKTRKiox,dn-/e'-ri-0f‘, before either in time or place. 
In Anat. it is often used to designate parts which era 
situated before others, and is thus opposed to poste¬ 
rior ; as, the anterior lobes of tbe brain, tbe anterior 
intereoetal nerve. 

Amthbux, hn-tkt’-lix (Gr. antihelix, from anti, 
opposite to, and helix, a spiral), in Anat., is an eminence 
on the cartilage of the ear, situated before, or more 
properly within, the helix, or outer circle of the car. 
It consists of two ridges at its upper part, which unite 
as they deaeend. 

AnTHXunimcs, bn-tkel-min'fih (Gr. anti, against, 
and Simms, n worm), • term applied to such medicines 
us have the effect or destroying worms in the stomach 
and intestines. They are of various kinds, but may 
be divided into three classes,—those which, by increas¬ 
ing the peristaltic motion ortho intestines, tend to dis¬ 
place the worms, and may thus occasion their expulsion, 
—a* purgatives of varioas kiuds ; those which tend to 
etrengtben the stomach and intestines, and the system 
generally,—a* tonioe or analeptics; qnd those which act 
specially upon the worms, dislodging, weakening, or 
killing them. These last ore anthelmintics, properly 
so called. Of this clue, the oil of turpentine ia gene¬ 
rally the beet medicine that can be employed, end is, 
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perhaps, the only one that unequivocally sets as a direct 
poison on (be worms. 

Avrnav, in'-tken [Or. antt, against, and humuet, a 
hymn), properly eignifleaahymn sung in alternate parts, 
as being anciently sung alternately by the two aides of 
theohmr. At present the name is applied to a species of 
musical composition, introduced into the service of the 
English church in the beginning of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, the words being taken from the Psalms 
or other suitable portion of the Bcripturee or Liturgy. 
There are three kinds of anthem,—solo, verse, and full 
anthem. The solo anthem has only one voice to a 
part i the verse consists chiefly of chorus, but there 
are also verse parts for single voices; the full anthem is 
wholly chorus, and sung by all the voices. The anthem 
can only be heard to perfection in cathedral service. 

Awxnsins, Sn'-tke^mie (Or., the Chamomile plant), 
in Dot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Comporitx, sub-ord. l’ubUiJlorm, ana distinguished by 
hsviug the scales surrounding the flower-hoads mem¬ 
branous at the borders, like those of a chrysanthemum, 
from wbichgenus.it, in fact, differs chiefly iu the re- 
coptacle of the flower being furnished with fittjp eb*fl)r 
projections.' The most important plant of tbo genus is 
A. nobilie, the common chamomile, which is extensively 
cultivated for the sake of its flowers. It is an indi¬ 
genous perennial, flowering from June to September, 
und growing on open gravelly pastures and commons. 
The capitula, whiob are oommonly termed flowers, are 
each composed of a number of tubular yellow florets, 
arranged on a receptaole, and surrounded by a circle 
of ligulate white florets. The double variety is pro¬ 
duced at the expense of the tubular florets, which 
become converted into ligulate florets. The single 
flowers are to bo preferred for medical purposes, 
ai tbe central yellow floret* contain much more volatile 
oil than the white ones. Chamomile is cultivated for 
tbo Loudon market at Mitcham and in some parts of 
Derbyshire. Doth leaves and flowera possess a strong 
but not unpleasant aromatic odour, and a nauseous 
bitter taste. The principal constituents of the flowers 
are volatile oil, tannin, and bitter resinous matter. 
The oil, which is procured by distillation, is stimuiuut 
uud antisposmodic, and is frequently used in the pre¬ 
paration of tonic and cathartic pills, and to relieve 
flatulence, griping, and eructation. The dried flowers 
have the same properties at the oil, and are used for 
tbe tame punposcs. l'liey are also employed extern ally 
for fomentations. The chamomile flowers of the ger¬ 
man pharmacologists are the produce of a species of 
Matricaria, a genus very closely allied to ihoAtilhemie. 
Oa the continent A, nobilie is called tbo Homan cha¬ 
momile, to distinguish it from M. Chamomillu, which it 
there generally known as the common chamomile. Two 
other species of Anthemie may be noticed,— A. Cotula, 
the May-weed, a common wild plant, sometimes mis- 
taken for tbe chamomile •, and A. tine- : 
tcria, which yields a yellow dye, much 
used in Franco by the dyers. 

Axthbu, Jw'-tker (Gr. anthcrae, 
belonging to a flower), in Bot,, an 
essential portion of tbs stamen, 
being the bag or case («) which con¬ 
tains the pollen. It is generally 
supported on the summit of a little 
column or stalk called the Moment 
(A). Tbe pollen is discharged at cer¬ 
tain. periods through litUe slit* or 
holes formed in the anther. ($m 
B rawn*.) 

AVTHXStDU, da-tts-rM'-i-a (Or. 
cs tike*,* flower), in Bot., tbs general 
name applied to all the various strae- 
tures in which, certainly or probably, the fertilising 
function of reproduction resides in Sowarleseplanta, and 
which consequently correspond physiologically to the 
anther* of flowering plants. All (hate organs nave one 
character in common,—namely, that of producing ex- 
tromsly minute bodies endowed with spontense os 
motion when placed in water. These moving bodies from 
the aniheridia are called spennatosoMs, antberosoid*, 
or spermatic filaments. (Act Snuranoaoxn.) 

Astbcsis, Sa-Ot'-su (Or., flowering), in Bot. this 
term is sometimes waedto indioat* the period at which 
the flowte-bud opens. 
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Axtnooanvors, Sn-tko- lar’ -put (Gr. a wtiker, 
flower, karpoe, fruit), in Bot., a general term for fruits 
formed by the combination of several flowers. Buck 
fruits usually consist not only of the carpels of the 
flowers, but of their bracts and floral envelopes as 
wall, a fact iudioated by the derivation of the term 
authocarpoue. The terms multiple, aggregate, and 
, collective, have also been applied to these fruit*. The 
moat important anthocarpous fruits are, the eone, 
which is seen in the flr, torch, spruce, and other plants 
of tbo order CoHj/irtet .the galbuhe, seen In the ay press 
and juniper; the rtroMtos, seen iu the bon; the safest*, 
in the pineapple; and the u/convt, in the <flg. TUeao 
different kinds of fruits are fully described under their 
} respective heads. 

A*THOCBKorm, du-tiko-sc-ra'.fs, in Bot,, a auh-ord. 

I of the nat. ord. Sevatieaeex, the liverworts, distin¬ 
guished by having valvcd pod-shapedjiporaogis. 

Ahtbooiow, M~tko‘-di-um. (See Cirnvivu.) 

Aniholoot, ia-tkol'-a-ie (Gr. authae, a flower, 
and login, a collection), inXit., is a collection of choice 
passages from various authors, either in prose or verse, 
but generally in the latter. It is more particularly 
applied to certain collections of Greek epigrammatic 
poems. Meleager, the Syrian, who lived probably 
about the middle of the 1st century before Christ, is 
generally regarded as the first that produced a work 
of this kind. Subsequently, similar collections were 
made by Philip of Thessaloniea, Diogentonus of He- 
racks, Btrato of Sardis, and A gat hi as • but all these 
ancient works are lost. Many of tbe pieces, however, 
are preserved in the later worke of Constantine 
Cephslas, who lived in the 10th century, and Maxi¬ 
mus Flanudes, who flourished in the frith. Of the 
totter, the first printed edition is that of Lasoaris, at 
Florenoe, IMA The tost edition, with a Latin metrical 
translation by Grotins, is that commenced by Bosch, 
and finished by Lenncp, in 6 tola,, Utrecht, 1796— 
1822. In 1000 a manuscript copy of the earlier col¬ 
lection of Oephalas was discovered by Salnuuius Iu the 
Heidelberg library. It was taken to Borne during the 
Thirty Fears war. and subsequently to Paris; but was 
restored to Heidelberg in 1810. It is much the richer 
and better of the two, and has been frequently edited. 
In imitation of the Greek anthologies, several Latin 
anthologies have been made by Bcaliger, PittbOus, 
Burmutm, ami others. Oriental literature, particularly 
the Arabian, is very rich in anthologies. 

AXTHOTAXIS, uu-iho-tdJS’-if. (See JHFr.OSXSCSHOX.) 

Awthoxivth vit, iu-tkox-du'-thum (Gr. anthoe, a 
flower, aud xanlhoe, yellow), in Bot., a gen. of grosses. 
The species A. odoraiun is commonly known as tbo 
sweet icrnsl grass, and greatly esteemed for its sweet 
smell, which causes much of the well-known fragrance 
of new-mown bay. 

Anthoxoa, 4m'- tto-ro'-u (Gr, anthoe, flower, toon, 
animal), setose of that division of tbe animal kingdom 
termed eeophytto (animal-flowers). The an/hoeoa are 
divisible into three orders,—A. hgdroida, A. aeteroida, 
and A. heUantkotda. These ao-oallad animal-floware 
apparently, but not in reality, combine the animal and 
vegetable in their nature; for they possess the sense 
of toach, the power of voluntary motion, and usually 
feed on mattes* whiob they have swallowed or sucked 
in, digesting them in su internal cavity; thus com¬ 
pletely exhibiting the attributes of an animal. (See 
Actista and Zoorams.) 

Amtbbaoitb, a nVAra-sifs (Gr. anthrax, coal).—An¬ 
thracite, stone-coal, culm, or coal-gtonoa, it a very hard, 
lustrous kind of coal, found in this lowest parts of the 
carboniferous strata. It contains 99 to 08 per cent, oi 
carbonaceous matter, and burnt almost without flame, 
with a steady glow. BeUg the oktoetef coala, itdiffers’ 
considerably from other kinds. It it nearly devoid oi 
structure, and eonteina bo impression* of plants. Its 
fracture is somewhat lamellar when broken in the 
direction of its bed, but irregularly coneboida] when 
broken across. Borne specimens exhibit a beautiful 
play of colours, and ere thence .celled peacock-coal. 
Being difltoult of combustion, from its extreme hard-* 
uses, it can only be bant in a strong current of air. 
The coke obtained from it Avery similar to the original 
coal both in bulk and weight. It is much used for 
iteem-bailers, and for various metallurgical operations, 
when a strong current of air is easily procured, and am 
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intense heat it required, Anthracite it wry abundant 
in tbe Welsh coal-field, where excellent qualities ere 
feud. It alto ooourt in enormous q u sp ti taseia North 
America; but much of it it eo compact that it cannot 
be used at fiiel. 

AxnimjiooTBmiuu, sn'-ttra-ko-Me'-ri-im (Or. a*. 
Ikrax, oaa\,th«rion, beatt), a gen. of fossil pachyderma¬ 
tous unimtie, that tesma to stand intermediate between 
the river-hog and the hippopotamus. The remaint of 
the anUiraootheria were lint found in the tertiary lig¬ 
nites, or wood-coals of Liguriaj henoe tbe name given 
to this extinct animal. 

Ahthbuovb, Sn-thrin’-kui, in Bot., a gen. of plant* 
belonging to tbe nat. ord. VmbeUiferm, and charac¬ 
terized by possessing little or no calyx, with heart- 
shaped petals bent down at their points; and by pro¬ 
ducing a fruit narrowed below the short beak, and 
without any ridges. The species 4. vulgarit, tbe com¬ 
mon beaked parsley, grows wild in waste places, and is 
sometimes oraifoundfldwith hemlock, but may be easily 
distinguished by its paler colour, the alight hairiness of 
the learee, and by the absence of spot# on the stem, 
and tbe ewelling under each joint. The species 4. 
ctrtfoli km, the garden chervil, was formerly cultivated 
as a potherb. 4. tylvettrie, the wild chervil, is a com¬ 
mon weed'in hedges and banks throughout England. 

AtrxnnopouTB, &»4hrop'-o4ite (Or. anthropot, man, 
lithoi, stone), in Gaol., a term whioh has been applied 
to the petrified human bones from Guadeloupe, and 
elsewhere. " These remains," says Ur. Page, “ can 
scarcely be oonsidored fottil, or even nb-fouil ; but 
must be regarded in the same light oe any recent 
petrifaction produced by the action of calcareous 
waters." 

Ajrranarotoa v, Hn-tkro-poV-o-ge (Gr. antbropc*, men, 
and tofot, a discourse), is tbe noma of that aoianoe 
which in its widest sense treats of human nature both 
physically and mentally. It thus includes anatomy; 
physiology, psychology, ethnology, and even history, 
theology, aesthetics, ia. It is often, however, limited 
to the relations existing between the soul and body 
in man. This science has been little cultivated 
among us; but it is otherwise in Germany 
Kant's Antbropoloyu iujrragmatUcher UintieM, 4 edit., 
by Herbert, 1888; Steffen's AtMmpologie , 1828 j Bur- 
daoh's Antkropolonie fir dai ailuldate JPubUeum, 1887; 
Birubaum’e Ltkrbueh Her Anthropologie, 184ft 

Authhopomobi'Eibm, Sn'-thro-po-mor'-JUm (Gr. au- 
ikrvpot, man, and marpbt, form or shape), literally signi¬ 
fies tbe representation of human form, and in theology, 
ie used to denote those conceptions of the nature and 
attributes of God, which we form and express bywords 
derived from human or terrestrial qualities or objects. 
As finite beings, it is impossible for ns to form true 
conceptions of what is infinite; we can only judge and 
speak of it from what we find within and around us; 
heuoo we read in Scripture of the eye, ear, band of 
God, as well as of his remembering, ;{ettiBg, Ac. 
It was necessary that the divine revelations addressed 
to mankind should be clothed in language adapted to 
their inferior capacities; but it is evident that it is 
neoesaary to guard against being led into toogross and 
material notions by auoh language. 

AKTHRoroKoanuxn, iii'-ikrc-po- m J &«, a eeot of 
ancient heretics, oalled also Andasans, which arose in 
the 4th century, and, taking everything spoken of God 
in Scripture in a literal sense, especially that passage 
in Genesis where it is said that " God made man after 
his own image,” maintained that God had a human 
form. 

Aam*ovoTiikai,Uu-ihvt-ptf l ‘ 0 -ji (Gr. anikrepeu,aad 
phage, I cat), cannibals, or man-eaters, (&* O&mtz* 
Sana.) 

AjfTHYixie, in-thU'-m (Gr. anikot, flower, Aides, 
beard), in Bot., the kidney vetch, a gen. of plants 
huonging to the nat. ord. Lmminow. The silky 
qBtasranee of the heads of flowers suggested the 
bOf to ioal name. 4. Yalmraria is recommended ee a 
herbage plant by some writers on agriculture. 

. AwtUMA. the poisonous principle of tbe 

upas-tree (Upm pprior), it is extracted from the 
got resin of the tree. Introduced into a wound, k 
hongs on violent vomiting end convulsions. 

• AkiiaBis, tXaf-U-ofu, in Bet., a gec.afpknts belong- 
fog to tho nat. ord. Uriwaipaeta. The species 4. i 
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toxicaria is the celebrated sntijss. or apes poteon-treo 
of Java, oonoernisg whioh many fabulous and absurd 
stories have bsen told by tr*v«U*:s. (Bn Urns.) The 
bark of 4. ttuamrm, a tree growing m Indie, it used 
for eordog* sod matting, flocks are also manufactured 
from it by a very simple process. A branch is eat 
corresponding to the length sad diameter ef the sack 
wanted. It is soaked a little, and then be®i»@ with 
clubs till the liber separates from the wood. This 
| done, the sank formed of the bark ie gradually 
turned iuside out and pulled down, as the wood is 
sawn off in slices. A thin slice is left te form the 
bottom of the sack. These bark sacks are commonly 
used for carrying nee. 

Ahti-Attbitiow, u H-tiM-iriuV’U* (Gr. oari, against; 
Lat. attriti o, a rubbing, wearing away), mack-lead 
mixed with four time* its weight oT tallow or At. It is 
used to prevent friction in machinery. 

Abtisuboxbs, un4i-bw‘~ger*, were * sect of Soottish 
Presbyterian dissenters, who differed from the estab¬ 
lished ahurefa chiefly in mg tiers of ohurob government. 
They differed from the Burgers, with whom they were 
originally united, regarding the lawfulness of taking 
the burgess oath. They have since become united with 
various other tecta of dissenters into what ia known 
as the United Presbyterian Church. 

Ajmcnioas, or \if tioui-obihs, Zn-ti-klo'-rina 
Sulphate of soda 1. .ntely become a commercial pro¬ 
duct under the sbo. c name, and is muoh used to dear 
blenched fabrics from any excess of chlorino that may 
remain iu them. The chlorine in the presence of water 
seizes on an atom of hydrogen, leaving the remaining 
atom of oxygen free to join the tulpkuroiu acid of the 
suit to form lulphait of soda. It is occasionally used 
us a deoxidizing agent in analysis. Hyposulphite of 
sod* is also extensively employed as an outichlofe,' and 
acts in a similar manner as the eulpbate. 

Aktichbut, M-Mcri$te (Gr. anti, against, and 
Ckrtuto», Christ), literally signifies the opponent or 
adversary of Christ, and is the name given to tbe great 
enemy of true religion, who is to appear before the 
second coming of Christ. The name only ooours in 
tbe First and Second Epistles of St. John, where it is 
said that every spirit that confessoth not that Jesns 
Christ ia oome in the flesh, is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should coma, and oven 
now already ie it in the world. Antichrist is generally 
regarded, luftrever, as "that man of ain" spoken of 
by St. Paul as " the son of perdition who opposeth and 
axalteth himself above all that is called Goa, or that ie 
worshipped; so that he as God aitteth in the temple of 
God, showing himself that he is God “ (3 Thee*, ii.) ; 
and the.beast spoken of by St. John in toe Apocalypse 
as a beast rising out of the sea and making war upon 
the saints, with seven heads and ten horns, and ten 
crowns upon hit horns, and upon his heads the name 
of blasphemy. False teacher* are sometimes called 
antiokneta. Protestants generally hold that the Boman 
Catholic church is antichrist. 

Anticlimax, ds-Ci-Hl'-mox (Gr. anti, and Itlima*, 
gradation), in $Uwt., denotes a sentence or discourse 
whioh descends from rarest to little, being opposed to 
obraax, which ascends from little to great. 

Amiiouval, tin •ti.kW-»al (Gr.. anti, opposite, 
klino, I bend), in Gaol., this term is applied to strata 
whioh dip in opposite directions from a common ridge. 
This ridge is termed an amiiolint, or saddiebaei. (See 
SnrouNAL.) 

Abu Conn-Law L*a«m was a league farmed of toe 
various existing anti oorn-law associations, at a meeting 
held at Manohester in 1839, with a view to bringlebout 
a repeal of the coradew*. A oeatral office was estab¬ 
lished at Manchester, lecturers were employed, and 
publication* issued, advocating their view; end greet 
public meetings were held at various time* in Man- 
Chester, London, and other placet). Large sums of 
money were also raised for the purpose of briefing 
about free trade in corn; and, at* great meeting in 
Manchester in December, 1815, k wee proposed to raise 
a quarter of a million sterling. T^e passing o&the bill 
for toe repeal of toe duty on core, however, rendered 
this unnecessary, and tbs league sms formally dissolved 
on July 9,104(1. Xheaffbeteor Mf.Cobdeninthiseauso 
were rewarded hyaantiontenhsaiptiba smoiuktisgto 
nearly £80,000. 
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iniMn, ta'-UAote (Or. wM. agafafaj an* Mw, 
gins), in Hod., la » tarn iffilwto remedies or pr*. 
•ontiTH against dckui{ M mm strictly do 
anbatoneM whioh counteract tfcoefftreffaf poteen. >- 

Awa^waxontmWmtuthMIi/HhtoihnnJmm^mlmdn 
naad in maohiuory to preventtbs grinding orreboinf 
of aurfooe* moving fa oou tact with each other. Shag 
n» placed between too sur&oee, and an somethnea 
fixed in axles, bat mow fre qu ently loft to nan bee. 
The wheels'of castor* and carriages an to all intenta 
firiotioo-rollers in principle. (Ate VniH.) 

Antaono Aon. («• imaion.) 

Avtikohiovs Aon. (As Ajramomr.) 

Aktimoht, W-dwHu, fa Cbem., symbol Sb, Cram 
lb# Latin stithies; ntomie weight ISS>, specific gravity 
0*7. Antimony is a briUiaat bluish-white ntafrl. B 
fates at 850° f. It is so brittle, that it may be re¬ 
duced to powder by being pounded fa a mortar. It 
ooeurs in commerce fa erjntaUfae cakes, and is gene¬ 
rally very impure. It rolatilixes at a red heat. It it 
a bad conductor of elaetrioity and beat. When heated: 
in air, it bums, and rives off oopions white fumes, | 
consisting of teroxide of antimony. It is also oxidized 
by nitric and sulphuric acid, and dissolved by aqna 
regia. In ita chemical relations, it it allied to nitrogen, 
phosphorus, and arsenic, and forms, with the last, one 
of the connecting links beween the metallic and non- 
metalHo elements. It forme three oxides, viz.,—1. 
Teroxide of antimony, 8bO, a greyish-white powder, 
which ie procured by boiling the metal with sulphuric 
acid, ana evaporating to dryness, which gives the 
anhydrous form, or by adding oar boosts of soda to a 
solution of the terchkiride. 2. Antimrmie arid, 8bO,, 
a pale yellow powder, tasteless and insoluble, made 
by adding nitno acid to the tersulphido, and driving 
off the excess of nitric acid by heat. Antimonic acid 
forms definite compounds with the alkalies and some 
of the motollio oxides. The pigment known as Naples 
yellow is an antimoniate of lead. 8. ArtHnuniout acid. 
If antimonic acid be heated strongly, a ooin pound is 
prodnoed containing antimonic acid combined with 
teroxide of antimony. This is erroneously called an 
acid, but it is really either a tetroxlde of antimony or 
an antimoniate of antimony, i.e., either BbO, or 8bO',’ 
SbO,. Terekloride qf antimony, or butter qf antimony, 
BbCi,,isfbrmod by heating the tersulphide with hy¬ 
drochloric acid. It is very deliquescent,* end forms a 
battery mass, whence its commercial name. It is used 
as a caustic by veterinary surgeons, and for browning 
cun-barrels. It hleo forms a pentaohloride, SbCl.. 
TertmlpMde qf antimony ocours native fa grey lead- 
coloured masses, and is the only ore from which anti¬ 
mony ie procured. It it inndh need for adulterating 
common plumbago for lead-pencils. It may ba easily 
detected by heating the lead, when the tmpimr soon 
renders itspresenoe apparent, or by the mark on paper 
being ineffaceable by India-rubber. It ia used in 
eyroteefeny for making Bengal lights. The hydrated 
tersulphido, mixed with the teroxide, ie an amorphous 
red powder, and is used in medicine under the name of 
Xerme’e mineral. As ti me nr meUed hydrogen. 8bH„ is 
formed when sino and antimony are heated with sul¬ 
phuric acid. It is supposed to be an ammonia, oorro- 
epoadfag to FH (I phosphamtoe. Tartrate of antimony 
and porama, or tartar emetic, ie a valuable medicinal 
remedy. It ie used in small doses as a radorific aiid 
expeotoraat; fa large doses, as an emetic. It is also 
used fa eruptive fevers, aiid is a frequent and valuable 
remedy fa cotaniuil feffisetione, aa it induces the secre¬ 
tion of fluids on the surfaces of all masons membrenee. 
The Glass, Oroeue, tad Hear qf Antimony ore impure 
oxysnlphidss, and are formed by roasting the native 
tersulphide with aooees of air. The native tersulphide 
ie called in commerce antimty, the metal betogealfad 
regnhu qf antimony. The compounds of antimony are 
easily reoognisedin solution*, by giving a characteristic 
orange precipitate with Solpnoretted hydrogen. 

Axtxmokt, HMxnitnmr or,-—Ant unouy is found 
pretty abundantly fa natnre, fanleg the form of the 
grey oefa or teremphide. The other ore* of antimony 
ore rare and unimportant. Thersflnetionof antimony 
to the regnlme stats sonsietaof two distinct operation. 
The crude ore is first .melted on an faabneu ptsss, fa 
a reverberatory fhroaoe. The m el t ed saipkfaefaeeg, 
end flows away from the stag, or gasper, os it is called. 
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IfaesalpMdeis egnfareeeted, end mined faMheerbeneto 
of Seda end chaw ee L On hasting thiamixtere fa a 
a quantity of the aetsl is foerwsd at the 
The unreduced oxysalphiie which remains 
the top is afterwards used for nrtossfag Keamre' 
swaL Antimony is nevac empSpoa alone hi Vie 
arts j bat it forme is» n* l ray useful alloys. It fa 
chiefly need to harden e th er metals or alloys, emtio 
oemmauicetoto themthe power of smiling ns they tool, 
a property extremely aaluahieineMtfagtype, Ao. few 
#*eto*is oompoaed of four parte of lead and ouaof anti¬ 
mony, Ifwie type oootaias fa addition a small portlou 
oftfa. BrifamMaaMtoliea mixture«f brass, antimony, 
bienmth, tfa, end Isad.to dUforent proportions. Anti- 
mon y was known to the endnote in the form at toe 
tenulphide, nod was weed by them ns e pigment to 
blacken the eyelids. It was first reduced to thametollio 
state by Bead Valentina, towasds the end of the UtU 
century. 

Aimonixi, ded in e * 'w i < nn e (Ch ad), and aliens, 
law), fa TbeoL, n name given to soak as hold that 
Christians, being jastifled tqr faith, are d reed from the 
observance of moral laws ana the petfoamance of good 
works. This error probably arose from n misunder¬ 
standing of toe distinction made by toe apostle Baal 
fa toe Bpistle to~tha Homans, batwean faith and the 
works of the lew. Various sects arose fa the early 
church who might be termed Antiaomians | but toe 
name was first used by Lather at tbe tone of the 
Beforoation, and applied by him to the opinions 
advocated by John Agricola. Tbe fatter afterwards 
reoanted, and, from that tone, little baa bean heard 
of Antfaomianism on the continent: During the time 
of the Commonwealth in Bngfand, certain advocates of 
this doctrine appeared, and, ainoe that time, the term 
has been applied by way of repropch to various sects, 
with little regard to its original or proper meaning. 
Indeed, an extreme of Calvinism tends to e species of 
Antinomienism, fa so for es religion is considered 
chiefly aa a matter of faith, withlittleregsrd toflraotiee, 
manifestly overlooking toe apostle's doctrine, that 
“ faith without works is dead, being atone.'* 

Antrettnonarxiare, &n-*i-pe i ~do-bttp'-ti»U (Gr. anti, 
fjeudot, of a child, and baptino, I baptise), fa Theol,, is 
a term applied to those who olpeot to infant baptism. 
They aregenerolly known fa tow country as Baptists. 
(As Bare: bts.) 

Aktipatht. in-lip'-a-the (Gr. anti, and p athoe, foal¬ 
ing), in its widest sense, denotes toe natural dislike or 
aversion which an animate fam entertains far some 
particular object; aa the antipathy of cheep to wolves, 
of a turkey-cock to the odour red. In the human 
species we frequently meet with remarkable eases of 
antipathy by certain individuals to objects wbiob ore 
grateful or indifferent to tbe generality of mankind. 
Thus, some hays an antipathy to oertain kinds of food, 
aa butter or egg*) toeettato animate, as toads, ados, 
spiders; to oertsfa testes, smells, sound*, Ac. In some, 
oases the antipathy it so strong aa to produce sinlmree 
or fainting. Doubtless, many of these footings may be 
traced to early training, as when children are frightened 
with certain objects, or nauseated with certain kinds 
of food. But antipathy is not always a conscious 
caprice whlcJsmaybe removed by an effort of the will, 
or bv habit, for it is sometime* found that toe effect* 
of the pretence of these objects see msnifoeted on the 
individual, though their reeenee was unknown, and 
that substances for whion he feefa an antipathy, when- 
partaken of unconsciously, may produce in him exactly 
the same symptoms as if he bad partaken of them, 
knowingly. It is difficult to accountfor this, except 
on toe principle toot there lie beyond toe sphere 
of our consciousness, feelings and impressions which 
only become known to natty their offsets. 

AimrxTHT, fa Ethics, ia applied to that aversion or 
repugnance wuiob the mind falsagutort certain kinds 
or cations. 

AxTimootenc, d*-ridt o*ft#4ik {Qt<onH, end pUth 
gotie, inflammation), ia •fares applied in Had. to inch t 
remedies a» tend to remove^ lessen, or prevent inflem - 
matiett; a* bloodiaUing, purgatives, low diet, Ac. 

Axmium &n*&Gro-eie (Gr. anti, endrwivatu, 
a form of speech), fa JBhat^ is applied to an expression 
used fa a aoutresyuense to whsi tf hss to appesgnaeet 
or to n kindof irony wherein we say a thing by deny- 
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Antipodes 

tag what we ought rather to affirm it to bet as, 1 It did 
set displease me,* meaning, ' I was pleased with it,* 
AsTiPomte, Sn-tip'-o-deee (Or. anti, and potu, a foot) , 
is a term applied to those who live on opposite sides o t 
the earth, and, consequently, have then feet tamed 
towards each other. They are in similar hat opposite 
latitudes, and their longitudes differ by IMP] and, 
consequently, while they have similar elimates so far 
as dependent upon latitude, their seasons, as well sa 
their days and eights, are reversed. 

Astipom, dn'-U-pope, one who assnmea the title and 
fanctions of a pope without valid election. Antipopes 
elected by a sovereign, or by a faction, have frequently 
arisen in the Boman Catholic ohnroh, and have led to 
long protracted straggles. The emperors of Germany 
were the first to set up popes of thdr own nomination, 
in opposition to those that the Bomans bad elected 
without consulting them. In many cases, both com¬ 
petitors—sometimes there were even three or four—for 
the papal chair, were eqnallv anti popes, that is, their 
claims were equally good. Bach was frequently sup¬ 
ported by whole nations, and the schism was nothing 
else than tho straggle of adverse political interests. 
During the 12th, 13th, and 14th centuries, there were 
numerous antipopes; bat the most remarkable of 
these schisms in the Church, is that which took place 
on the death of Gregory XI., in 1378, and divided and 
agitated the Ghurchror fifty years. The Italian party 
elected Urban VI. to the papal chair, and the Frenon 
cardinals retired from Borne and elected one of their 
own number as pope, wider the title of Clement VII, 
The claims of the latter were reeognized by France, 
Spain, Savin', and Scotland, while Italy, Germany, 
England, and the oonntries in the north of Europe, 
supported Urban. Clement established himself at 
Avignon, and there he and his successor, Benedict 
XIII., held their coart, while Urban and his successors 
oontinned at Borne. Tho schism caused great scandal 
in the Church; the two popes ozoommunicatcd each 
other, and did not hesitate to compromise their saored 
character by the most cruel outrages and the grossest 
insults. At length, a general council was heldat Fisa 
in 1408, when both Gregory XII. and Benedict HI., the 
anocesaor of Urban, were deposed, and Alexander V. 
elected in their stead. Peace, however, was not 
established till the council of Constanoe in 1416, when 
all the three popes were deposed, and Martin W, elected 
in their room. 

AnriQUAmns, Soontrr or.—The Society of Anti¬ 
quaries wns first established in 1672, when Archbishop 
Parker, Sir Robert Cotton, and some others, united 
their efforts for the preservation of the ancient monu¬ 
ments of their country. James I. regarding the meet¬ 
ings of tho society with apprehension, thought fit to 
dissolve it in 1601, and the sooiety remained in abey¬ 
ance till the beginning of the 18th century. In 1707 
its operations were resumed, and in 1751 it obtained a 
charter of incorporation from George II. The total 
number of members is about 650. Each member pays 
an entrance-fee of £5.6*., and an annual subscription 
of £2.2s.; or £26.6s., in addition to the entrance-fee, 
to become a life mspaber. 

Antiquabt, da'-fi-juo-r# fLat. antiquariue, from 
antiquue, ancient), is one who studies and searches 
•(ter monuments and remains of antiquity, as old 
medals, hooka, atatues, sculptures, and inscriptions, 
and, in general, all curious pieces that may afford any 
insight into antiquity. In a wider sense, it is one 
who makes the manner* and customs of earlier 
times a special subjeot of inquiry, or who deduces 
history from the relics of the peat. Antiquarii wae 
UK-jS name given in the Middle Ages to copies of old 
IMn, es^Mially in convents. The keeper of an anti- 
quariuni, or cabinet of antiquities, was also styled on 
antiquary. In Italy, the ciceroni who point out the 
sstiqoitiea of a place are termed antiquaries, as are 
also, in Germany, those booksellers who deal in old or 
second-hand books. 

Akciqpitus. (Am Abchxology.) 
Awn-BsTioirAUSia, nUh'-on-a-liete, in Theei* • 
term sometimes applied by way of reproach to such aa 
unduly depreciate the application of reason in matter* 
qf religion. There ore some doctrines of Christianity 
.Which ore manifestly above oar oomprehensioB, ana 
which, ns Pascal said, we must believe because 


Anti-Trinitarians 

they ore impossible, and receive that os a chief argu¬ 
ment of their divine origin ; there are others which 
are amenable treason, ana to be judged of accord¬ 
ingly. The diflRulty is to know when reason and 
when (kith is to be the guide, so that the one may 
not trenob npon or usurp the province of the other. 
Those that nndnly magnify reason, making it the chief 
or only guide, are termed Rationalists; those that 
nndnly depreoiate it, Anti-Batkmaliats. 

AxnBtHWtMi, da-'ttr-W'owm (Or. anti, similar, 
rln, nose), a gen, of plants, so named beoause the 
flowers of most of tho species resemble the snouts of 
some animsla. A. majut (commonly known aa the snap¬ 
dragon), and its varieties, are popular border flowers, 
which can be cultivated without trouble in any dry soil. 
The genps belongs to the not, ord. Sarophulartaceai, the 
Figworts. 

Anti-Babb atamans, Sn-li-tSl-la-lair'-i-ant, in Theol., 
is a term applied to thoBe that are opposed to the 
observance or the Christian aabbath, on the ground 
that the aabbath was merely a Jewish ceremonial 
institution, and consequently abolished by the coming 
of Christ. 

AirencoBBtmcs, ekor-bu'-tiki (from anti, against, 
and ecorbutve, a barbarous Latin word for scurvy), in 
Med., is a term applied to remedies against scurvy. 
( See Scubvy.) 

AwTiurncs 'fn-U-Hp'-ttte (Gr. anti, against, tepein, 
to putrefy), i the means or substances by which 
the decay or p.ncfkdtion of dead vegetable or animal 
substances is prevented or oheoked. There are three 
conditions which favour putrefaction1. A certain 
degree of warmth'; 2. air; 3. moisture; by the absence 
of one or more of whieh its progress 19 retarded or 
arrested. The preservative power of cold is observable 
in animal or vegetable substances imbedded in the ice; 
and the packing of fish in barrels with ice is a common 
means adopted for preserving them. The exclusion 
of air is another meaoa of checking putrefaction. In 
this way, meats are frequently preserved by being put 
into tin canisters, which, after the air ia carefully 
extracted, are soldered down. Again, substances may 
be preserved by the abstraction of moisture; as in 
plants, dried fish, bacon, Ac. The more important 
chemical antiseptics are alcohol, salt, nitre, alum, 
creosote, arsenic, corrosive sublimate, sulphate of 
copper, and chloride of cine. 

Aktispabmodics, Hn-ti-epie-wod'-ike (Gr. anti, and 
epamoe, a spasm), in Med., ore those remedies which 
are employed to allay or remove spasms or cramp. 
{See Bvash.) 

Antistasis, in-tW-ta-eie (Gr. anti, and etaeie, a 
position), in Rhet,, is a term applied to what is in Latin 
called eomparativum argnneimm, and is that species 
of defence of an action which is founded on tho asser¬ 
tion that if it had not been done, worse would have 
ensued. In this way, a general may defend an in- 

S orious capitulation, by aaaerting that, exoapt for it, 
ie whole army most have perished. 

Antxstbophx, i»4Mro'-f» (Gr. anti, against, and 
ttrophe, a turning), was a term applied by the snoients 
to that part of a long or dance before the altar, which 
waa performed by turning from west to east, in oppo¬ 
sition to the etrapke, which was performed by moving 
from east to weet. Hence itrophe and antietropke 
came to be applied to certain stansss of an ode, toge¬ 
ther with epoie, which waa applied to that part which 
was sung whan the chorus stood still. In Gram,, 
antietropke ia applied to tho changing of things 
mutually dependent upon eooh other; a*, ‘ The master 
of the servant,* and * The servant of the master.* 
Ahtitksbxs, #n-tiik'~e-eU (Gr., opposition), in Rhet., 
is the bringing together or contrasting things that are 
opposed to each other; as in that passage from Cicero, 

" On the one side stands modesty, on the other im- 

E udence; on the one fidelity, on the other deceit; 

ere piety, there eaorilege; here oontinenoy, there 
lust.* In the same way, when it was said at* book 
(ait it contained much, both new and true, but that 
the new it contained waa not true, and tho tine waa 
not new. When judiciously introduced, this figure 
give* rigour end liveliness to stylo; bat its freqasnt 
introduction becomes tedious. « . 

Anx-TniirnrABum, ft s i tt t rie ? ' (siV -tesi ( is Thsol., 
■re those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
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.Antitype 

hold that titer* are not three persona in the Godhead- ! 
There have been various kinds of Anti-Trinitarisusi 
but. in the present day, tike term is prinoipsUy applied 
to toe Sooinians or Unitarians. * 

Aram*, bn'-ti-tipe, is aGreek word, literally signl- 
lying a figure formed after or corresponding to some 


and bring* mm tumbling to the bottom again. It is 
entirely on the Joioet of insects that this vonoioas 
oreature liras. The empty carcaios are not allowed to 
encumber his abode. As soon as hq has exhausted 
their fluids, he bstaaoes them in his strong jaws, aid 
tosses them out, Xhe larva remains in this condition 
daring tvro years t at the end of whiob time, having 
attained ita full growth, it •pins a cocoon, and taken 
the chrysalis form. Three weeks afterwards, it emerges 
a perfect insect, Tha ant-lion is, when full-grown, 
about half an inch in length, and somewhat resemble* 
the dragon-fly, except that it is muoh smaller. It has 
a very large abdomen and a very email bead, whioh, 
however, 1 a furnished with apalr of formidable lneuxvsd 
mandibles. It has six lege, but is incapable of rapid 
locomotion, and generally moves backwards. The 
perfect insect deposits ita eggs in dry sandy situations, 
when the young larva. immediately after being 
batched, begin, as we have seen, to exercise an 
astonishing instinct in luring inaeota to thair doom. 


fying a figure formed after or corresponding to some 
other type or figure. A typo is a pattern aeoerding to 
whicha thing is to be made; antitype is a thing formed 
according to a model or pattern. In a theological 
sense, the antltype is that in. whioh a type ia fulfilled j 
as the pasohal lamb is the type of whioh Chritt it the 
antitype. By the early Esthers, the bread and wine in 
the Eucharist are styled the antitypes of the body and 
blood of our Lord. 

Ash. sa, Snf-ler, in Zool., tha term applied to the 




where the antlers sprout. In the second year the horn 
appears, and is colled the brow antler; the next year 
it naa a branch, and is known as the bay antler ; the 
fourth year it has two bronchos, and is a tray antltr; 
the fifth, another branch and a new name, crockets; 
and again, at the sixth year, when the antler 1 e perfeot, 
and is call r.a a beam antler . Tha deer's antlers are 
abed in the spring; and, considering their eiae 
and weight, are renewed in an astonishingly short 
time. A full-grown stag's horn probably weighs 


but oocura in many parts of the continent, as France, 
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menfc of the deer's antlers Is intimately oonnected 
with the sexual system, (See Dsn.) 

Ant-Lion, anf- li - on (Gr. murmtx, ant, and 
lean, lion) (tfyrmeleon fotmioaUo), an insect of the 
ord. Neuropttra, celebrated for its wonderful in¬ 
genuity in constructing a pitfall for the destruction 
of ita prey. As soon as the young larva are hatched, 
they at once set about providing for their future sus¬ 
tenance. Thla is effected by turning round and round 
in the rand till a small cavity is mads, which, as the 
auimnl increases in sise and strength, grows broader 
and deeper, till it measures about thirty Inches in 
breadth and twenty in depth. At the bottom' of this 



being attacked. 

An TOHOMASM,dn-fo-ao-ma#*ri-a(GT.antf, and enema, 
a name), is a term used in Rhet. to denote tho substi¬ 
tution of an appellative for a proper name; as when 
Moses is called the Lawgiver, Aristotle tha Stsgyrite, 
or Sbaktpere the Bard or Avon. 

Anxosxandbians, Sn-to-ridn'-dri-ant, in Eool. Hist., 
were a sect of rigid Lutherans, and were so called from 
their being opposed to the doctrines taught by Osi- 
andsr regarding justification. They held that man is 
not really made Just, but only pronounced to bo so; 
that ho is not made essentially, but only putativoly 
just. 

Aoeist, aV-o-riet (Gr. a, hot. and one, a limit), in 
Gr. Gram., is the name of an indefinite kind of tonso 
of the verb, whioh usually expresses psst time, but 
sometimes the present or ihtttro. 

Aobta. (See Anatomy.) 

AriUTiiENTB.'il-port'-Misnfr.—(For the law of letting 
them, ttt Landlord and Tenant.) 

Afath&. iip'-U'ibt (Gr. a, without, and pottos, 
feeling), denotes a privation of feeling, a .want or 
passion or emotion. The ancient Stoics affected an 


I ruffled, and above 


either of pleasure or pain; whilst Epicurus taught his 
followers to seek happiness in a kind of indolent ewe. 





the Church, the term apathy waaomployed by th 
iana to express a oontempf for all earthly concerns,— 


into use, expeoting thus to draw to Christianity tlio 
philosophers who aspired after such a sublime pitch of 
virtue. 

Arams, bp'-a-tili (Gr. apatao, I deceive).—Apatite 
has received its name from tho fact that it is contin¬ 
ually mistaken for beryl, fluor spar, and teveral.other 
minerals, according to its colour and lustre, which 
vary considerably. It crystallises in hexagonal prisms, 
modified sometimes on the edges, at others on tho 
angles. It is a scares mineral, in England. Fine spe¬ 
cimens are found in Moravia, Bohemia, and Saxony. 
It ia a triphosphate of lime, oombined with a variable 
quantity or fluoride or ohlonde of calcinm. ' - 

Afadks, or ArrAvma, o-poeuf (Fr. a, and naa me, 
palm of tho hand), in Her., meant a hand,*;-.;:Wing tho 
prim extended, with the thumb and fingers at full 


An, aip (PUbaeut of Linnaeus), a gen. of quodru- 
menoas (four-handed) mammalia, a class of animals 
Whioh, commonly speaking, are divided into four 
sections -.—Apei, or such as are destitute of a tuilf 
baboon*, at sneh as has* tntuMar bodies, elongated 
morales, and 'Whose tells are 'usually short; monkey*, 
.whose tweratogentoritongrandsapapow, or mes&cye 
with prehensile tsfts, width can at pleasure be twitted 
round any ohjeet, (Me* Monxxx.) According, how- 
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Apeak 

ever, to the scientific soological definition,the m. 
Ape, atPUAatnt, comprehends only thoeo four-bended 
mammals whose teeth are similar, Doth to number and 
form, to mu'i, and whioh hare neither talk nor 
obeek’poiiehet The wonhip of epee and monkey* bee 



am. 

been common among paean nation* from a period of 
remote antiquity, and still prevail* in Japan and India, 
and oertain parts of Afrioa. An ape's tooth, kept in 
a temple at Ceylon, was regarded with peouliar rev¬ 
erence, end immense wealth was accumulated through 
the continual offerings of the worshippers; but the 
tonipje was plundered and the tooth carried away by 
the Portuguese, in 1654. (For a notice of the most 
remarkable apes, eee Gobilla, Otjuanq-Outaitg, 
Ciuupaiizsb, Ao .) for an account of specie*, Ac., iee 
fiinunx, QuADBUKura.) 

, to Mar., a term implying that the 

■lup * oable i* drawn *o tight as to bring the vessel im¬ 
mediately over her anchor, which i* then said to be 
"apeak. 

Arsxrsmuro, a-pe-rl-tper'-mih, in But., a term 
synonymous with exalbuminous, which see. 

Ant amvs, wpett-a -las (Gr. a, without, and petalon, 
leaf}, in Bot., a term apphed to a flower having but 
one whorl of floral envelopes; to other words, baling 
a oalyx, but no oorolla. Jussieu named one of his pro- 
poeed diyiiions of the vegetable kingdom apetala, and 
included in it ell dicotyledonous plants bearing apeta- 
lous flowers. 

Arsx, ai'-pex (list.), the vertex or snnunit of any¬ 
thin (t- Among the Bomans it waa also the name of a kind 
of Mutual oap, worn by the prieets, or, more properly, of 
a email atiek, with a tuft of white wool attached, whioh 
was fastened to the top of it. The crest of a helmet 
was also called ops*. In Gram, it is applied to a mark 
placed over a syllable to denote that it ie to be pro- 
nouuoed long; especially used when a word has a 
different meaning, according as it ie pronounced lone 
or short; as, in Lotin. suWe* signifies ill; oUUut, an 
apple-tres. ' 

Aro *bb8js, a -ftsg-e-ris (Qt. opkaireo, I take away), 
is n term used in Gram, to denote the taking away of 
**5 at the beginning of a wora; as, u‘», 

agaimt. A like retrenchment at 
the end ol a word is celled apocope. 

Arg Aia ta, S^f aint' (Gr. a, prtv., and phainein, to 
appear), a toogh compact rock, containing hornblende, 
quarts, end felspar, mixed so intimately as to be im- 
perceptible ;~“whencs ^be name. 

AmbuOx, e-Je’Ai-on (Gr. opo, from, and ftefto«, toe 
•on), in Astroa., tout point in a planet’s orbit at wiueh 
ftisatitogroateMAsftmeefrom the sun. The rapidity 
a phiisfi mottos is least at its aphelion, and begins 
• '-04 * 


Apocalypse 

to tMMsssr after leaving that position, until it attains 
its m« visieaa speed at the perihelion, (dee Paai- 
suiov, Pum) 

Awn**, hflfrte (Gr, mpUt, e vine-frstter).—These 
creatures, oornm only known as plaot-lioe, live by tuck¬ 
ing the j aloes of phiata, upon which they may he seen 
congregated in irwmwasa numbers. When attacked, 
the plant grew* sickly, t be leaves curl up, and toe fruit 
of the plant, if not utterly destroyed, is certain to bo 
seriously impaired. The cultivation of hops is notori¬ 
ously an uncertain baataesa*and this uncertainty may 
ia great measure be attributed to toe prevalence of 
the hop-fly (ApMe Somali). So great ere their devas¬ 
tations in some seasons, that the amount of duty paid 
upon hops has varied from £14,000 to £440,000; 
indicating, of course, a proportions’ variation to the 
crop. There is an aphis that particularly affects turnips 
and cabbages, and one (Aphis mutator) that hoe earned 
foritaelf a world-wide tame,—though it ie doubtful if it 
ever deeerved it,—as a blighter or potatoes. Most of 
the aphids are green; but that whioh attacks the bean 
(Aphis Fubee) is black. They have a probosois, by 
which they pierce and sock plants, and, at toe ex¬ 
tremity of the abdomen, two horn-like spines, from 
which oxndee a saccharine fluid oalledAoney-deai. The 
lege of aphides are long, and they more verv slowly. 
Some ore winged, and some are winglcse, without 
ilisrtinotioi -f sex. “ Their manner of propagation ie 
very cum In the autumn, male end female insects 
are fount tarnished with perfect generative organs, 
and toe lemalc* lay eggs, which are hatohsd to the 
following spring. But, instead of producing insects 
of both sexes, these eggs give birth only to fnmslei, 
wliioh, in their turn, produce living young without any 
congress with the male. The brood thus brought forth 
again produces young in too same manner; and this 
goes on throughout the whole summer, without the ap¬ 
pearance of a single male insect,''— Rtf. Dallas's Animal 
Kingdom. 

Aphonu, a-fo'-ni-a (Gr. a, without, and phone, 
voice), in Med., is a deprivation or loss of voice. It is 
generally occasioned by an affeotion of the mnsclet or 
nerves employed in speech; and its cure is to bo 
effected by removing toe disorder from wliioh it pro¬ 
ceeds. 

Aphomsh, itf-o-riM » (Qt. aphorize, I separate), is 
» maxim, or a short sentence, containing a moral pre¬ 
cept or rule of practice, forcibly expressed in few 
words; os, ‘It is always safe to learn from our enemies; 
seldom safe to instruct even our friends,' It is also 
applied in Med. and Law to oertain truths laid down, 
hut not treated argumentatively; as the nphorieme of 
Hippocrates, Sanetorius, or Boerhasve; aphorisms of 
the civil law, &e. It is likewise applied to a figure in 
rhetoric, whereby something that has been said is 
limited or corrected. 

Aphkits, HT-rite (Gr. aphroe, foam), carbonate of 
lime occurring in scaly masses, having a poachy lustre 
and greasy feel; also eofled foam-spar. This mineral 
must not be oealtaadod witii mtermhaum (sea-scum), 
which is nu amorphous carbonate of magnesia. 
Arnaometa. (dee Sea-Moosi.) 

Afiacx*, ai-pi-ai'-st-e, to Bot., a name sometimes 
given to toe not. ord. UmheUtferu, which see. 

Aruw r. (de e Bxas.) 

Anocaonrx, ai-pi-oh'*H-m(e (Gr. apian, a pear), to 
Geol., thtotem it applied to a kind of enorimte peon- 
liar to this chalk and oolitic formations, and distin¬ 
guished by a pear-shaped receptacle. (See Bxcunxa.) 
Apis, ai’-pw.—The Bee. (See Bixs.) 

Arnm, ai’-pi-u «, to Bot-, a gen. of plants belonging 
to toe nat, ord. umbtlUferm. The common celery, 

A. grareolexi, is the only important specie#. Thus 
plant grows wild in almost every part of Europe* but 
it is quite unfit for food until cultivated with absenoe 
of light, when the stem and petioles become suocnlaht, 
white, and wholesome. 

ArooALrrsB, a-poV-aAipt (Gr. apolcaUpto, I reveal 
or discover), to# name of the last inorder of toe sacred 
book# of the New Testament, the Bevelation of Bt. 
John. It wsa written,, acoordytg to Iremnss, about 
the year of our Lord 06, to the island o£ Patmoe, 
whither John had been banished by the emperor 
DoinHian; but, according to 81r Isaac Newton, it was 
written earlier, dartog the r«igu of Nero, The sutoor- 
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ship of this book ia oommeniy aearibed to Job* the 
huh of Zebedsc, and brother of Jams*; but some, cer¬ 
tainly sot without reason, aeofibe it to auhtoer John, 
oommoalycelledto* P roab yt er. . It baeaomstimeabeen 
attributed to tba arob-heretio Oerintbu* ; and heaeeit 
hsanot alma teas kaid aa canonical.. There were 
certain ohorohea ia Gt*aoa, aa Bt. Jerome informs «, 
that did sot motive it; ass It data sot ooeur 'ia tba 
catalogs* of canonical booka prepared fa> fee council 
of Laodioaa, nor is that of 6t. Cyril of Jerusalem; 
bat Justin, Ireosrus, Origen, Cyprian, Clemes* of 
Alexandria, Augustine, Jerome. Tertullisn, and all tba 
fathers of the 4th, 6th, and following oenturiea, quote 
the Bovektiou aa a book than acknowledged to be 
-canonical. The controversy regarding it wan revived 
at the time of tba Befemasnon, and Cottar expresses 
himself very vehemently against it. The reformers of 
Geneve, however, Calvin and Beam, received it aa 
canonical; and theft have baen followed by Protectants 
generally. This book ambracM two distinct range* of 
subjects1. The thing* which then ware, or the etate 
of Christianity a* than existing in the aaven Asiatic 
churohet; ana, 8. “ th* things which ehould be here¬ 
after," or the constitution and fata of the Church 
through its several periods of propagation, corruption, 
reformation, and trramgh, from its commencement to 
its final consummation in glory. The general design 
of the prophetic part of it1* to show the final triumph 
of Christianity over all enemies and opposera, its uni¬ 
versal prevalence in the world for n long series of years, 
and its termination in an endless period of glory and 
happiness. “ Christianity is, in'a manner, personified, 
and it appears on the ecene of action engaged in a con¬ 
test with the powers of darkness so violent that the 
struggle must evidently end in the extermination or 
utter subjugation of one of the parties, Successively, 
one and another bitter and blooey enemy of the Church 
is overcome; then follows a long period of peace and 
prosperity, daring which the inuaenoe of Christianity 
u so widely diffused, that no apparent hostility disturbs 
it. After this, the powers of darkness renew their 
assault with exasperated malice end rage; but the in¬ 
terposing hand of Heaven smites them down, and puts 
a final end to the contest. The peaceful and universal 
roign of the Christian religion then succeeds, and con¬ 
tinues down to the final consummation of the M essianio 
kingdom on earth, when the resurrection and judgment 
day introduoe a-new and perfeot order of things, which 
is to continue through ages that hare no end."— Utj\ 
Moses Stuart’s Commentary on the Apocalypte. There 
have been several spurious apocalypses; us those of 
Moses, Peter, Paul, Stephen, Thomas, &«.; bat most 
of these are now lost. 

Aroosxrous Fucira, Up'-tbkar'-pu* (Gr. qpo t sepa¬ 
rate, karpee, fruit), in Bot.,-are those fruits which are 
each formed of a single carpel, but of which several ore 
produced by n single flower. The simple solitary fruits 
are generally included under the some head; but the 
most philosophical botanists have kept them distinct. 
Three kinds of apocarpous fruits ore distinguished, and 
these are respectively termed the Xbllieu, the Achat- 
ni«m, and the EUsrio. (See theee words.) 

Apooon. (Set Amuumxb.) 

ArocsmrrcAcro l <?p'-a-£r*-itje,ea soidfoandin vege¬ 
table mould, which retains aannonia , with great tena¬ 
city, thus affording nourishment to the plants in its 
vicinity. Crenie, geic, uhnio, and humic acids, are 
found in similar situations, and possess similar pro¬ 
perties. 

Afocxtpha, e-poV-re-fa (Gr. apokrupha, hidden, 
kecret), a term used in Theal. in various senses, to 
denote certain book* claiming n sacred character. 
Among early Christian writers it was frequently applied 
tomtanymnue or pseudonymous works. It was also 
applied to dangerous works, composed by ancient 
heretics to favour their views, or by Catholics under 
fictitious signatures. At present, the name ia Com¬ 
monly applied to oertekt hooka whioh ore not canon- 
ieal, but whiefc have sometimes bean regarded as 
such, and are generally held awuefol for instruction 
end edification. Tljese books Were notteerived by the 
Jews e* any portion of the Old Testament, and they 
are not sited or shaded to In any part of the Kew. 
Neither were they regarded aa ceriopinal by the early 
fkthem, though they were generally oemidered worthy 


Apodiotfo 


of reverence sod esteem, till the council of Trent, ia 
1646, adjudged that they were to be held ** canonical 
by the Cattail* obuxoh. At the Hefonnatioo, Proteet- 
auts generally rejeotod them; but they soon began Main 
to bp read in mutt» worship. The ChBKli of Bagsgfii 
enumerates the apocryphal books in her Ttrtr, 
Articles, as books wfeieh "the Church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners, but yet 
doth it not apply them, to establish any doctrine.” By 
toe other Protestant churches In England and Awieri***, 
they are rejected from public worship. The epocry- 
books are, I. and II. Sadtai, Tobit, Judith, 

sther, wisdom of Solomon. Euclesiutious, Baruth, 
Song of the Three Children, History of Susannah, Bel 
mid the Dragon, Prayer of Mannoses, I. and II. ttaew- 
beea. In old editions of the Bible, the Apocrypha is 
some time s to bo seen bound up between toe Old and 
Hew T e s t a ments ; bat got in the reoent authorized 
editions. Besides totofa ihtM are • number of other 
so-called apocryphal beaks, whioh, however, hare never 
been regarded as oanonicaL Among these, are the 
third andfourth books of Usd ms, the hook of Enoch, 
the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Assump¬ 
tion of Moses, the thirdifourth, and'fifth books of 
Maccabees, Ac. Of toe Haw Testament, there exist 
a number of spurious gospels, abts of apostles, and 
epistles. These work* nave been collected and pub- 
lished by Fabrioiqe, in his Coder PteudepigrapKu s F«- 
terie Tutememti, end hi* Oeie* Apocrypha* Nod Tetta- 
menti. 

Atocby nut OomaoviuT.—What was known as 
the Apocryphal Controversy arose about thirty years 
ago, in connection with the British and Foreigu Bible 
Society, and woe occasioned by ihe discovery that part 
of the funds of the society were expended in the cir¬ 
culation of the Apocrypha on the continent of Burope. 
On the one hand, this was defended ou the ground of 
expediency; on the other, it was opposed os contrary 
to the eoustftutiott of the society, ana to too principles 
of Christianity. At length, in 1828, toe committee of 
the sooiety resolved, ** That the funds of tho society bo 
applied to the printing and circulation of the canonical 
books of Scripture, to the exelusion of those books end 
parts of books whioh ore termed apocryphal.” The 
controversy, however, was still carried ou for some 
years with much vehemence end acrimony, until toe 
apoqryphaiists were oompletoly defeated. 

AvocY 2 ri.oi.fi, d-pok-i-nai'-M-ef Gr.qno, against,kaon, 
dog), in Hot., the Dogbane order of dicotyledonous 
plants, included in the euti-elass CoroUyiorm ,—trees 
or shrubs generally having milky juices. The leaves 
are entire, and destitute of stipules. The calyx is 
5-parted and persistent; the oorolle 6-lobed. There 
are Uve stamens alternate with the lobes of the corolla; 
the filaments being diitinot, toe anthers united to the 
stigma, and the pollen granular. The ovary is com¬ 
posed of two carpels, which are generally merely in 
cuntuct; when united, they form a Si-celled ovary: 
styles Si or 1stigma contracted in the middle, and 
expanded at the base and apex, so as to resemble 
in shape an hourglass, or a dumb-bell; ovules 
numerous. Fruit sometimes one or two follicles, 
sometimes a capsule, drape, or berry. Seed very 
rorely exalbuminous. The Dogbanes ore natives prin¬ 
cipally of tropical regions, a few only occurring in 
northern latitudes, macs, the periwinkle, is the only 
British genus. Then are 108 genera and 670 species, 
dome of the plants of this order ore intensely poison¬ 
ous, and all are to be suspected, though a few yield 
edible fruit. Some ore drastic purgatives, and in *om» 
the bark is tonio and febrifugal. They have totally 
large showy flowers, and are on tost account oaMsvatoa 
m our hothouses. Caoutchouc, or India-rubber, is 
prepared from the mjlfyjatoe of several species. 

A*oOYXUK,'J-po-M / -«M*, is Bot., the typical geo. of 
the not. ord. of plant* Apoiynaeta. ■ A. eamtaUnum is 
the Canadian hemp, an herboosous plant from four to 
fire feet in height, with- *a nrihtonohtti stem bearing 
ublong leaves, and cymes of whitish flowers. It yields 
uveiy strong fibre, whtohtoe Irfans of North America 
employ for making twine asp} tests* cloth. The row* * 
of this- species and A. tttt&rotami/bUun are emetic, 
and slightly purgative.' *' ‘ 

Ai'ODicrrc, ip^dik'-tik (Gr.qpod/iktikes Aamohstra- 
tive), is a term applied in Dbg. to those judgments or 
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conclusions which are necessarily true, from the oppo¬ 
site being impossible. An apodiotical argument,toere- 
fore, is one which excludes the possibility of the 
opposite. 

Apogsb, Si/-o-je (Gr. ape, from, end ye, the earth), 
moans the greatest distance of any heavenly body from 
the earth; but it is applied more particularly to the 
sun and moon. The former is in its apogee in its 
apparent course when the earth is in its anhenon; the 
moon is in its apogee when it reaches that point in its 
orbit which is most distant from the earth. 

AroLLnr.ULU.irs, a-pof'-ii-nai'-W-ans, an ancient sect 
of heretics which arose in the latter half of the 4th 
oentury, and were namod alter Apollinaris, bishop of 
XiaOdicea. They denied that our Saviour had a reason¬ 
able soul, and asserted that its place was supplied by 
the Logos, or divine nature. This doctrine was con¬ 
demned as heretical by various councils, including that 
of Constantinople, in 881. The Apollinariana were 
also forbidden by imperial edicts, is 388 and 307, from 
holding religious assemblies, ana 'in 428 from having 
pastors, or residing in cities; and they at length 
entirely disappear. 

Apollo Bblvioerx, a-poV-lo beV-et-deer, the name 
commonly borne by a beautifpl statue of the heathen 
divinity Apollo or Phoebus (ses Apollo, vol. I. of 
this work), which, abont the close of the 15th century, 
was found in the ruins of the ancient Antium. Pope 
Julius II. brought it, and hod it placed in tho Belvi- 
dgre of the Vatican at Romo; whence the name. It is 
gwgfUy admitted to bo the moat magnificent work of 
art Id existence, a copy of it being used in every Euro- 


Apoplexy 

Arguments for the Divine Origin of Christianity). 
; Sines that time, various works have appeared on this 
subject, particularly in Germany, The fundamental 
principle of apologetics is the necessity of a super¬ 
natural revelation. It treats of the logical, moral, 
and metaphysical possibility of a revelation; of tho 
necessity of a revelation; and demonstrates, from in¬ 
ternal and historical evidence, the truth of revelation. 

Apolooub, Bp'-o-log (Or. apolo/rot, a feble), is a 
fable, parable, or short fictitious story, designed to 
convey some moral truth. Tho fables of*JEtop are of 
this olass. 

Apology, d-pef'-o-ye ( Qt.apologia, a defence, apology), 
originally denoted a defence made in a eonrt or justice 
in favour of one accused. As these were frequently coro- 
fitlly written out, and afterwards made public, it came 
to be applied to works, written in defence of any par¬ 
ticular person or doctrines. Of this nature are tho 
apologies of Socrates, attributed to Plato and Xeuo- 
phon. The word was adopted by the Christian fathors, 
and applied by them to works in defenoe of oertain 


shoulder is suspended a quiver, upon his extended left 
arm ha carries his pallium, and in his band is seen the 
remnant of a liow, from which an arrow fa supposed te 
have been discharged at the serpent Python. The 
whole statue is characterized by a combination of grace, 
beauty, and lymnj^ry of proportion. 

"Or view the lord Of the unerring bow. 

The god of life, aud poesy, and light,— 

The sun iu human limus array’d, and brow 


Tho shaft bos just been shot—tbe arrow.,bright 
With an immortal’s vongeancein his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might, 
v- And majesty, flash their fall lightnings by. 
Developing, in that one glance, the deity.” 

By soma critics it is held that Pliny makes allusion 
te this beautiful figure; hat the more generally received 
opinion is, that the sculptor is entirely unknown. For 
a time the statue was kept in Paris, whither it had been 
conveyed by the emperor Napoleon I.; but at his 
downfall, this marvel of antique art was restored to its 
former home in the Vatican. 


action or person; 'as an apologetio essay. 

A pologstics, a-poUo-jet'-ikt, in Thool., is a term 
applied to that branch of divinity which has far its 
objeot a systematic arrangement of those external and 


objeot a systematic arrangement of those external and 
internal evidences of Christianitr by which Christians 
are enabled scientifically to justify the peculiarities of 
their faith. Apolooetios defend the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of Christianity against unbelievers; polomies 
defend one particular belief, or olass of belief^ against 
others. Apologies for oertain dootrines of C hristianity, 
or defending it from charges brought against it by ns 
opponents, have appeared from very early tim»3; os' 
the apologies of Tertnilian, Justin Martyr, Origan, 
'»ut it was not till the 18th oentuiy that 
egarded o> a distinct branch 
The name was first bronght 
in his EinUUttna i» die tfso* 
1794. ThefliS 
to have treated th 
Bo maimer is thi 


sense of ashing pardon or excuse for some oBbnco. 

Apophthbgk, Ap'-o-them (Gr. apophtkegma, an ut- 
teranoe), a short pithy saying or maxim, conveying 
a great moral troth in few words. The wise men of 
antiquity, and the oracles of the gods, frequently 
expressed 'benugfives in this way. Among tho best- 
known col. jtioni of apophthegms are those made in 
I indent tr.-ies by’Plutarch, and those in modern times 
by Bacon. 

Abophyllio Acts, a-pqf'-il-tik, an acid obtained 
from nnreotine, the crystals of which resemble those of 
spophyllite; whence its name. 

AiopuvixtTB, a-pof'-il-lite (Gr .apophuUise, to strip 
of leaves), colled auo tbe “ fish-eye stone,” a mineral 
occurring in.white, pearly, square prisms or pyramids. 
It is 0 silioate of lime and soda, and is found in tbo 
magnetic iron deposits of Sweden and Norway. 

Apoplexy, ftp-o-plex'-e (Gr. upopltxia, a sudden 
blow, a privation of sense and motion), in Path., is 
'the name of a disease characterized by a sudden abo¬ 
lition or great diminution of the powers of sensation 
and voluntary motion, while the organic functions of 
the body,—circulation, respiration, secretion, &c,, aro 
still carried on, but usually, in a more or Jess impaired 
state. The attack is sometimes instantaneous; at 
other times it conies on by degrees, Tbe face is gene¬ 
rally flushed, the breathing slow, deep, and stertorous, 
the pulse ftillcr, stronger, and slower than natural, 
and the skin covered with a cold clammy perspiration: 
sometimes, however, the pulse, instead of being full 
and strong, is weak and intermitting, and the face 
pale and dejeoted. Apoplexy springy from a diseased 
condition of the brain, and is occasioned by whatever 
unduly impedes or accelerates the oiroulatiou of the 
blood withta tho brain, or exerts a certain degree of 
pressure upon it. Henoe, violent exertion, either of 
mind or body, great mental anxiety, intemperance in 
eating or drinking, are among the exalting causes of 
it. Males are much more liable to it then females, 
and it is most common between the ages of 50 and 70. 
A man of a sanguine plethoric temperament, with 
large head and full nick, is most liable to its attack, 
though Icon persons are also frequently among its 
victims. Though the attack is usually so sudden, it is 
not without its premonitory symptoms, which, though 
numerous and diversified, are yet obvious and easily 
understood. Among these, are excessive drowsiness, 
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preceded by paralysis affecting the speech,.hands, feet, 
or other part of il» bodv, and frequently it is sue- 
aosdad by paralysis. When judicious remedies aro 
adopted in time, ou attack may generally be averted 
or rendered comparatively mild. Much necessarily 
depends upon the patient himself; upon hit avoiding 
those state* and modes of life that predispose to it , 
taking regular and madaral* «wriu ma attending 


ve induced it. In some 
may be indispensable; 
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in other* stimulating remedies ere wlmt mar be re¬ 
quired. In all cases, however, the patient's head 
should bo raised, the head and neck bared, and the 
freest circulation of fresh air promoted j ana, as soon 
as possible, purgative mediciues should be adminis-. 
tered. The attack may last from a few hours to two 
or three days; and oven when it does not destroy life, 
it usually gives a shock to the constitution, wluoh is 
seldom entirely recovered from. 

A roan, a-por'-i-a (Qr. aporeo, I doubt), is the 
name of a figure in Shet., by which the speaker seems 
to be in doubt whether to say anything or not, or 
where to begin in a multitude of arguments; as, ' Qf 
what shall I first complaiuf’ ■‘Where shall I seek 
for help P* This figure is sometimes nsed with great 
effect. 

Arosiorasia, a-po'-it-op'-e-eii (Or. apoaionao, lam 
silent), is a figure in Hhet., in which the speaker breaks 
(•h" abruptly m the middle'of a sentence, leaving hm 
hearers to supply what he was going to say; as, ‘ His 
conduct was—but we must not lose time in wordB.' 
It usually denotes great anger or grief. 

Avostacw, a-pot'-fa-tt (Or. apoataeia, a forsaking, 
desertion), is a going away or defection from one a 
original profession or party. In Theol., it is a forsaking 
or renouncing of one's religion, oitlier openly or vir¬ 
tually. The primitive Christian church distinguished 
several kinds of apostney:—1. Those who went entirely' 
from Christianity to Judaism; B. those who complied 
with the Jews in ninny of tbrir unlawful ceremonies, 
without making a formal profession of their religion; 
3. those who mingled Judaism nml Christianity to¬ 
gether; and 4. those who relapsed into paganism. 

Apostacy, in Law, a total renunciation of Christ¬ 
ianity, by embracing either » false religion, or enter- 
laiuhig no religion at ull. The offence can only take 
place in such as have onoo professed the Christian 
religion. Ilcavy penalties, including Iobs of life, for¬ 
merly attnehed to apostacy. Now, by 0 & 10 Will. 
III. o. 92, it is provided that if any person educated 
in, or having made profession ol the Christian religion, 
filial), by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speak¬ 
ing, deny the Christian religion to be true, or the 
Holy Scriptures to bo of* divine authority, bo shall, 
upon the first offence, be rendered incapable to hold 
any office or place of trust, aud, for tho second, be 
rendered incapable of bringing any action, being 
guardian, executor, legatee, or purchaser of lands, 
and shall suffer three years’ imprisonment without 
bail. To give room, however, for repentance,—if, 
within four months after the first conviction, the 
delinquent will in open court publicly renounce his 
error, he is discharged for that once from ull dis¬ 
abilities. 

AvostaSIACI-jf., a-pot'-ta-ti-ai’-ae-e, a nat. ord. of 
plants, named after tbs gen. Apoataeia, and belonging 
to the class Monocnfyledonea and sub-class X’etulouleir. 
Herbs with regular hermaphrodite flowers, growing 
iu the damp woods of tropical India. There ate threw 
genera and five species. Their properties are alto¬ 
gether unknown. 

Ai'OSTatx, a-poa'-ioii (Gr. apoataeia, a desertion), 
one who openly abandons the true religion. In Jti el. 
II ist. it is applied, by way of special imputation, to the 
emperor Julian, who, though at first professing Christ¬ 
ianity, when he came to the throne openly renounced 
it, and did all in his power to re-establish paganism. 

A rosrncioui. (See A rstoiti.) 

ApostXiU, a-pat'-el (Gr. apoetoloe, a messenger), 
properly signifies one sent ?r delegated by another 
upon some business. In Theol. it denotes, by wry of 
eminence, one of the disciples specialty ronimissii'iitid 
by Christ to preach the Gospel. Out of the nuiliber 
of his disciples, our Lord selected twelve to be invested 
with the apostlcship. Their names were Simon Peter, 
and Andrew, James the Greater, John, Philip, Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James the Le»s, Jude, 
surnamed Lebbeus or Tbaddeus, Simon the Causanite, 
nnd Judas Iseuriot. About eight months after tneir 
solemn election, and in the third year of our Lord's 
public ministry, they were gent out by two and two to 
deelnre to the people at Israel (not going to the Sama¬ 
ritans or Gentiles) that the kingdom of heaven was 
at band, and to confirm their doctrine hv miracles. 
They were to make no provision for their subsistence 
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on their journey. After tho rwurreotion of onr Lord, 
the place of Judss was supplied by Matthias, nnd the 
apostles received a new commission of a more exten¬ 
sive nature,—" To go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of tho Father, and of the Son, ana 
of the Holy Ghost." Haul, and, according to some. 
Barnabas, wore subsequently added to the list of 
apostlea, without regard to the number twelve. After 
they bad exorcised their ministry for some years in 
Palestine, it is said they resolved to disperse them¬ 
selves to different parts of the worid, and determined 
by lot what parts each should take; but of their travels 
aud subsequent laiwurs we have little reliablu informa¬ 
tion. It waa essential to an apostle—1. That be should 
have personally seen Christ; 2 „ that he should have been 
immediately called aud chosen by Christ himself; a. that 
he should have been divinely inspired and fully instructed 
in the mysteries of the kiugdom of heaven, so a* to bo 
BeCured against all mistakes in teaching divine truth; 
and 4. that he should have the power of working 
miracles in attestation of his oommission, and of the 
truth of bis doctrine. They wore not restricted, like 
bishops and pastors, to any particular oburoh; and 
they had no successors iu office. The respective 
badges or attributes with which the several apostles 
aro usually represented are, St . Peter with the keys; 
at. Paul with a sword; St. Andrew with a cross; St. 
James the Less with a fuller’s pole; St. John with a 
cup nnd a winced serpent flying out of it; St. Bartho¬ 
lomew with a knife; St. Philip with a long staff, wbuso 
upper end is formed into a cross; SI. Thomas witba 
lance; St.Matthew with a hatchet; SI. Matthias with 
ubattle-axe; St. James the Greater with a pilgrim’s 
stuff and a gourd-bottle ; St. Simon with a saw; and 
St. Judo with a club. bt.I'uul is sometimes styled, by 
wayoi eminence, tho Apostle of Ibe Gentiles, as 8t. 
Piter was called the Apostle of the Circumcision. Tho 
appellation of apostlo was sometimes given to the 
ordinary travelling ministers of the ChuTch j as where 
the apostlo Paul speaks of Andronicus slid Junta as of 
note among the apostles. Aocordiqg to some, Barns- 
bus wav an apostle in this sense; though other* hold 
that he was one iu the highest sense. This whs also a 
title given to those sent by the ohnrches to carry their 
alms to tlio poor of other churches. Thus St. Paul, in 
writing to the Philippians, tells them that Bpaphro- 
ilitiiB, tlieir apostle, had ministered to his wants. 
Apostle is also thought by many to have been originally 
used for bishop before thut name waa introduo< 
Among tho Jews, it was the name of an officer t 
into tho different parts of the country to seo that tho 
laws were duly observed, and to collect tho moneys for 
the temple. In like manner, it is frequontly applied 
to one that luta (Irst planted Christianity in a place; 
as Xavier, tho Apostle of the Indies. In tho Greek 
Liturgy"; apostle is tho name of a book containing the 
epistles of St. Paid, printed in tho order in which they 
sro to be read iu churches throughout the coarse of 
the year. • 

Avomlws, acts ot. (See Acts of ran Aroatus.) 

Afostlus’ Cwlkd (Lat. credo. I believe), if tho 
name of a formula of summary of"the Ghrisliau faith, 
drawn up, according to some, by tho apostles at Jeru¬ 
salem shortly after our Lord’s ascension; andheneo 
its name. There are many reasons for doubting this; 
but that it is very ancient is evident from the fact, that 
it is to io found as it now stands in tho works of St. 
Ambrose aud liuiinns, both of whom flourished in the 
4th century. 

Arowroup, or Apostolical, ap-oe-tol'-ue, is a term 
applied to something relating to, connected with, or de¬ 
scended from the apostles; as, tho apostolic age, the 
apostolic doctrine, the apostolic character. The Apai- 
to/ic Canont are certniq rules or laws for the government 
of the Church, held by some to have been drawn up by 
the apostles themselves.. There is no sufficient ground 
for believing that this was the ease ; they probably be¬ 
long to the 4th or 6th oentury. Th oApoetolic Conatitu- 
tions consist of eight books ; of which the first six con¬ 
tain directions for the whole of Christian life, and were 
probably written about the end of the 3rd century. The 
seventh book is essentially an abridgment oflbeotbers, 
and boh mgs probably to the beginning of tho4lb century. 
The eighth book, which relates only to the sacred offices, 
and is written for the priests, belongs probably to *04 
d 
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middle of the 4th oentury. There are, however, end look its name from Ajimnol Apostool, an eminent 
■umerous later interpolations. ApottoUe Churokss <u minister amongtheUennouites.—it^/'.Mosheiin’siSneir- 
anciently a name given to those chnrehe# whioh were siastieal History. 

•opposed to have been founded by the apostles. In ArosTaoran, a^stf4n-fe (Or. apostreyks, a turn* 
after-times, other churches assumed this title, prin- ingaway, or breaking off), is the name given to a figure 
cipally on aoeount of their supposed oonformity with in tthet., when a speaker breaks |off suddenly in the 
the doctrines of the churohos planted by the epoetins, course of his speech, and addressee direetly a parson 
The term Apostolioal was first applied to bishops in the absent or dead, or an inanimate object, as if present 
fith century. Afterwards, the title was assumed by the and listening to him. It is also frequently used by the 
popes of Koine, as being the successors of the chief poets; and when well menaced, it has a very striking 
apostle. Peter. Henoe the terms Apoatoiio Obnrch, effect; as, “ O then sword of the Lord I how long will 
Apostolic Bee, Apostolic Chair, Apoatoiio Blessing, it be ere thou be quiet 1 put thyself up into the scab- 
Ao. Apostolio Fathers it an appellation usually bard, rest and be still.*' _ It denotes strong passion, or 
given to the writers of the 1st oentury, who em- emotion.—In Oram., it is used to denote the omission 
ployed their pens in the cause of Christianity. They of a letter or letters in a word; as boro' for borough. 
were Clement, Barnabas, Ignatius, Polyearp, ana The comma employed to mark such omission, or whiob 
Hennas. is used in genitives, is termed an apostrophe. 

ArosTotioit StrcOBBsroir, dp.os-tol'A.hd, in Theol., Arorai cakixs* Coxtant, a-polh'-e-lco-ret. — The 
is a term applied to the line of unbroken suooession in eompauy of Apothecariea, which is one of the most 
which the ministry of the Churoh has been continued important guilds of the city of Louden. was established 
from the days of the apostles to the present time, in the early part of the 17th century. The Apothecaries 
" The clergy of the Church of England can trace thoir were first incorporated with the company of Grocers 
connection with the ap09tlee by links, not one of which in the year 1006. Eleven years alter, they were 
is wanting, from the times of 8t. Paul and St. Peter to separated from the Grocers, end incorporated by a 
our own. —Hook’s Churoh ZMotimory. charter granted by Sing James I., as “ The Blaster, 

ArosTonioH, or ArosroMci, Ap-oe-toVAke, in Keel. Wardens, and Society of the Art and Mystery oi 
Hist., is the name of three different sects, who pm. Apothecaries of the City of London.” This charter 
feased to imitate the manner and practice of the was granted by the king at the advice of his physicians 

K ies. The first of these, oalledalso Apatartiri, or Gideon dc Luune, Maycrno, and Akins; and it was 
uttilee, sprang from the Bneratitea and Cathari, enacted * t no grocers or others should rotall any 
and flourished in the 2nd and Srd centuries. They medicim •• itbout the company’s consent, within the 
professed to have all things in common, to abstain from city, or >• -v rn miles thereof; at the same rime, the 
marriage, and the use of wine, flesh, Ac.; but little company obtained full permission to seize all unlicensed 
more is known respecting them. The second sect be- drugs. By the statutes of William III. and Anne, 
longs to the 12th century. They are said to have been “Apothecaries of the city of Loudon are exempted 
free from error in doctrine, and to have been irreprooch- from the offices of constables, scavengers, overseen ot 
able and exemplary in their lives and manners. They the poor, and other parish, ward, and leet offices, 
were peculiar in holding it unlawful to take an oath, and of and from serving upon juries or inquests.” 
iu permitting their hair and beards to grow toanenor- Towards the close of the 17th century, the apothecaries 
xnous length, in preferring ochbaoy to wedlock (coiling of London began to prescribe as well as to dispense 
themselves the chaste brothers and sisters), and in each medicines, amt, bvway of retaliation, the College of 
man having a spiritual sister, with whom he lived in a Physioians established a dispensary for the sale of 
domestio relation. The founder of the third sect was medicines at prime cost. The privileges of the Apothe- 
Gerhard Segarelli, of Parma, who, in 1260, assumed tin aaries’ Company were subsequently greatly enlarged, 
apostolic garb, and went forth as a preacher of repent- and the right of memliers to prescribe in a oertaia 
anoe; and gradually a number of others joined him. restricted sense was oonfinned by an act of parliament. 
There being nothing startling in their dootrines, they 66 Gen. III. c. lUt. [Set Ciismiht sift) Dncoctisi ) ( 
were, for upwards of twenty years, allowed to pursue Apothecaries’ Hall is situated in Union Street, Black- " 
their course unmolested, and they extended their friars, and is a large plain brick building. Great 
labours beyond the lhniU of Italy. At length the rapid quantities of pure medicine are prepared at the Hall, 
spread of their doctrines excited the attention of the and retailed m a shop adjoining, at low prices. The 
Church, and Uonorius IV., in 12WI, issued a bull agaiust relations between the Apothecaries* Company and tbe 
them, whioh waa followed four years later by another, general body of chemists and druggists are explained 
by Nicholas IV. Opposition, however, only led them to in another part of this Dictionary, 
inveigh more boldly against (he errors ana corruptions Apothicasibb’ WaiQHM and Msascsds. —The 
of the Churoh of Borne, which they described as the system of weights used by physicians and apothecaries 
Babylon of the Apocalypse. They were now persecuted (ohemiats and druggists) in proscribing and eoropound- 
as heretics, and many of them perished at tbe stake; iug medicines differs materially from that used iu 
and among others, Segarelli, in 1300. He was succeeded general commerce. The term apothecaries’ weight is 
by Doloino, o man much his superior in education and usually applied to the one system, and avoirat pet* 
mental qualities. , After travelling for some time in weight to the other. In tlio Loudon, the Xdin- 
Italy, spreading the tenets of his sect, but everywhere burgh, and the United States pbnrmacopmiaa, every 
dogged by the Inquisition, he retired for safety to D«l- preparation is expressed in apothecaries' weight, or, 
matia. After a time he again made hit appearance to adopt a pharmaceutical phrase, this system of 
in Italy; but being still an object of peTseoution, he weights is qfftcinal. In the Dublin pharmaoopaiia, 
established himself, with about 2,000 of his adherents, avoirdupois weight is employed. There is alto a third 
male and female, on the mountain Zehetto, in the dio- system, oalled troy weight, whioh is used by jewellers, 
ceso of Vercelli. In 1305 a crusade was proclaii&ed and at the mints, in the exohango of the precious 
against them, and for two years Doloino, with eonsum- metals. These three systems can be adapted4o each 
mate skill and bravery, defended himself against bis other through the gram, or eommon unit ot weight; 
enemies, till famine effected what force could not ac- but the inconvenience attendant on the use of separate 
compliah, and the remnant of famished Apostolios were sets of weights has long been complained of, and it is 
compelled to surrender. Dofoino, after undergoing to be hoped that one comprehensive system will soon 
the most cruel tortures, which be bore with the greatest be introduced. It seems very absurd to compel a 
fortitude, was put to death. In Lombardy and the chemist and druggist to use one set of weights in 
south of France remnants of the seet existed till 136S. buying and selling medicines, and another iu making 
The Apostolios repudiated all rights of property and up prescriptions. In each system there is a pound 
all inequalities of condition. They were not bound and an ounce; but the apothecaries’ pound contains 
together by an y formal vows, nor, by rules, to obedience 1,240 grains lout than the avoirdupois pound, and tho 
to any superiors; but were united together by the apothecaries’ ounce contains dSAgrains wore than the ‘ 
spirit of brotherly love.— Xqf. Krone’s Frk Dolcno und avoirdupois ounce. Thu*, the officinal system has the 
me Patarmor, Lejp. 1841; Neander’s Church History ; larger ounce, and the commercial the larger pound. 
Hosheim’a Ecclesiastical History. Troy weight agrees with apothecaries’ weight in the 

ArosrooLtAirs, fip-ov-foo'-li-ont, in Reel. Hist., were ounce and pound. The following table •„ aplayo, hi a 
* *®°« of Hennonites which sprang up in the year 1684, simple ana comprehensive manner, the value of each’ 
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denomination in apotheoariee’ weight, and the relation 
of these to eaoh other 

SO grains «■= 1 scrapie «= 80 grains. 

60 grains «= 1 draohm k 3 scruples. 

400 grains is 1 ounce = 8 dreohms. 

6,760 grains = 1 pound =s 18 ounces. 
Measures of oapacity are used for liquids in mixing 
medicines. The table employed is either wine measure 
or imperial measure. The minims, as the nnits of these 
systems are called, differ slightly; that of wine measure 
being equal to about *06 or a grain of pure water at 
60° F., and that of imperial measure being equal to ‘01 
of a grain of the same fluid. In the latter system, 
which has of late been used in England, the relation 
between the fluid ounco and the solid avoirdupois 
ounce is muoh closer than in the former. The minim 
is multiplied as follows 

60 minims = 1 fluid drachm a 60 minims. 

480 minims = 1 fluid ounce = 8 fluid drachms. 

0,600 minimB = 1 pint = 20 fluid onnccs. 

76,800 minims = 1 gallon = 8 pints. 

In proscriptions, the weights and measures Are gene¬ 
rally expressed by signs or symbols, with Latin nu¬ 
merals affixed. These signs, with the Lntin and 
English words whioh stand for them, are given be¬ 
low 

HI Minim, ^ n tl\ part of a fluid draohm. 
gtt Qutta, a drop. 

Bj Borupulns, a scruple. 

3J Drachma, a drachm. 

f3j Fluid drachma, a measured drachm, 

Jj Uncia, an ounce (480 grains), 
fjj Fluid uncia, a measured ounce. 

Ibj Libra, a pound (6,700 grains). 

Oj Octarius, a pint, 
gr Oranum, a grain. 

ss Bcmis, half, affixed to any of the above signs. 
The numerals j, ij, in, iv, r, Ao., Bhow the number of 
grains,ounces, pounds, Ac., to be taken; thuB, iqlx 
denotes 60 minims, 3 V ''> 7 drachms, and Jj, 1 ounce. 

Apotiibcart and Afothboabxbs* Act. (See Ciu- 

HIBT AITD D BUG GIST.) 

Afotkbcia, ip-o-the'-ehi-a (Or. apotheke, a reposi¬ 
tory), in Hot., the term applied to the spore-fruits of 
lichens. These contain the theca, or spore-cases, and 
occur either as little nodules and raised lines, nr as 
round, shield-shaped, and cup-shaped bodies scattered 
over the fronds. 

Apotheosis, Hp-o-the'-o-eie (Or. djiotheneie, a deifi¬ 
cation), in iiuoient Myth., is a term applied to the 
change which a mortal was supposed to undergo alien 
he wsa raised to a god. Among the ancient Oreeks 
and Homans, there prevailed a belief that certain of 
thoir heroes were, after death, raised into the order of 
the gods; as Hercules, Kotnulua, Julius Cwar, Ac. 
In later times the term wbb more espeoislly used to 
signify the ceremony by which the Homan emperors 
were deified after their death. It was in this manner 
A waxen figure representing the dead man was made, 
and placed on a lofty ivory oonch in the vestibule of 
the palace. For seven days it was regarded as sick, 
and attended by physicians. When considered dead, it 
was carried to the old forum, where hymns and songs 
were sung in praise of the deceased. It was after¬ 
wards taken to the Oampns Martina, and deposited in 
a wooden erection four stories in height, and richly 
adorned with hangings, pictures, gold and ivory images, 
Ao. Fire was applied to the edifice, and while it was 
burning an eagle was let loose frenn the top, and was 
supposed to party the soul of the emperor up to 
heaveu, after which time he was worshipped with the 
other gods. 

Appabbkt, Hp-pltr’-eni (Lat. apparere, to appear), 
an expression used in Astron. to denote things as they 
seem to be to an observer, in eontradistiuotion to their 
actual or real state.'’ The term is applied principally 
to diameter, distance, figure, and motion. The ap¬ 
parent diameter of a body is the angle formed by two 
lines drawn from opposite points in the oireumference 
of its disk to the eye; and the apparent magnitude of 
a body is simfias, being the anfle formed by two lines 
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drawn to the eye from its opposite extremities. The 
apparent diameter and magnitude of bodies vary ac¬ 
cording to their distance from the eye. Apparent 
distance is the distance at which we judge or imagine 
heavenly bodies to be from us. The apparent distance 
of the heavenly bodies appears to us to be the same, 
or nearly so, in all eases, though really so widely dif¬ 
ferent. Apparent figure is the shape whioh an object 
presents when viewed under different circumstances. 
Apparent conjunction is when one heavenly body 
comes directly m the line between anot her heavenly body 
aud the eye of an observer. The apparent honson is 
the circle which appears to bound the view on all sides, 
seen most perfectly at sea. Apparent noon at any 
plaoe is the time when the sun is on the meridian of 
the plaoe, in-oontradistinotion to true or menu noon, 
when the snn would be on the meridian if it moved in 
its sppareut orbit with uniform velocity. Apparent 
motion is that which bodies appear to have to an ob¬ 
server who is himself also moving. The motions of the 
suu in the heavens are apparent motions. 

Apparent Tike. (See Tiur.) 

Apparent, IJ bib. (See Hum Appabbitt.) 

Apparition', up-pa-rieh'-on (Lat. apparere, to ap¬ 
pear) .—Phantoms or spectral appearances, assuming 
various forms, in many coses those of departed rela¬ 
tives and friends, which have become visible to tlio 
beholder under different circumstances, leading them 
to believe that they have actually seen the disembodied 
spirits of tboso who have boon removed from earth. 
To assert that such visitations are impossible, would 
be to deny the omnipotence of God ; but, in the great 
majority of recorded oases, it is difficult to assign u 
sufficient reason for the appeatianno of the phantom ; 
and n well-regulated mind recoils from tbo idea 
that such things would be permitted by the Almighty, 
unless He wills to work through bucIi agency for 
some good and beneficent end. While tlio belief in 
the poeeihility of the appearance of apparitions is 
perfectly justifiable, and may be supported by passage:, 
from Holy Writ, for the upparition of Samuel wav 
raised, unexpectedly perhapa, by the Witch of Hndor, 
and recognised by Saul, yet the greater number of 
stories of spiritual or ghostly appeurunecs that have 
been related, may bo traced to a diseased and dis¬ 
ordered state of body acting on the brum, through the 
nerves, exciting ccrtaiu impressions and sensations in 
umnnurr so vivid, thut those who have experienced 
these sensations, resulting entirely from an unhealthy 
stale of the system, have believed, without, doubt, fin.; 
tbe impressions produced have positively been brought 
about from the actual vision of tboso objects which an 
excited imagination has pictured. Dr. Kumtiel Hil¬ 
bert lias advanced a theory that these spectral ap¬ 
pearances are entirely the result of an abnormal con¬ 
dition of the organism of tboso who see them, and 
that they are visible only to those labouring under 
some temporary derangement of the system, or w ho 
have become hreakcued by illness, or by any means 
which have caused a reduction of the natural strength 
of the body, producing a corresponding injury of 
rational mental power. Ho substantiates his tbnoiy 
liy the case of Kicolai, a bookseller of Berlin, a mini 
of highly imaginative powers, who, after an illness, saw 
continually w hole troops of spoetres about him, ami even 
fancied that ho beard some of them speak to him. 
There are, however, many oases, dismissing nil those 
Caused hy over-indulgenee in eating and driuking, 
fear, and a morbid state of the brain, in which per¬ 
sons sane in body and mind, whose veracity cannot 
be questioned, have seen apparitions, ana at turh 
times when it seems but too probable that they should 
have the power to appear; yet it may be with justice 
asserted in support of tiie theory Above mentioned, 
that even in these cases, the truth of which it is so 
difficult to question, the phantom has been seen by 
one person only, and may consequently be considered 
as an illusion or the brain; but how can Dr. Hubert's 
theory stand good in the case of an appurition seen by 
two persons at once, and which was afterwards visible an 
the same time to four human beings uud a dog. The story 
to which allusion ia here made, is related in Gilbert's 
Hietory qf Cornwall, and copied from the MS. account 
written by Dr. Huddell, then minister of Launceston, of 
the appearance of • woman to himself and others in 
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1H65. One day ' isi ting a family residing near Launces- 
ton, he found father, mother, and sen, in a atate of the 
deepc.it di'j'-otion j on inquiry, he discovered that the 
aon asserted that he saw, m a certain field, every day, 
when crossing it on his way to school, the apparition of 
a woman. This the parents disbelieved, thinking the 
statement to be fabricated by the boy to escape attend¬ 
ance at school. He persevered, however, in declaring 
his story to l>e true, and the minister offered to visit 
the field in which the occurrence was said to take placo, 
in company with the boy; ho did so, and the spectre 
was visible to both; he then persuaded the parents to 
come to the spot with himself and their son, when the 
apparition wus distinctly seen by these four witnesses, 
and recognized by the parents as the apparition of a 
woman who had formerly lived in the neighbourhood, 
while a dog which had accompanied them, rau away in 
abject terror. The clergyman, at another time, field 
some conversation with the spirit, after which it never 
ngain appeared; but it is to bo regretted that ho had 
a repugnance to record what had passed between+hom. 
— Kt;f. Rnucmoser’s History of Matfins Dr. Jlibbort’s 
Sketches tf' the Philosophy of Apparitions ,- English 
Cyrloptediu —Arts and Sciences. 

AvrKAL, tip-peel 1 (Pr. appeler), in Law, is the re¬ 
moval of u complaint of an inferior to a superior court, 
being in the nature of a writ of error. The House 
of Lords is the superior court of appeal to rectify any 
injustice or mistake in law commit led by the courts 
below. The Lord Chancellor has jurisdiction in appeals 
from the inferior equity judges. The Loris Justices 
form a court of appeal from the judgments of the 
master of the rolls, vice-chancellors, mid inferior equity 
tribunals, und commissioners in bankruptcy. The Vi.r- 
chequer Chamber forms a court of error in judgments 
given by the three courts of common law at West¬ 
minster, and is composed of the judges of two of the 
courts below, uot parties to the judgment supposed to 
be erroneous. “Tlie Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Counoil sit on appeals from the ecclesiastical courts, 
tho Admiralty, and from the colonics. The full court 
of Pro bale hear upprals from the court of the Judge 
Ordinary. In matters cognizable by justices of the 
peace, an appeal (unless prohibited fiv statute) lies to 
the Quarter Sessions, and now, by 20 & 21 Viet. e. 43, 
on appeal from their judgments or decisions on points 
of law may ho had to ouo of the superior coarts of 
law at Wo.ilitiinster. Ill certain cases in the County 
Courts appeals are made to a similar tribunal, and in 
eases of probate entertuinod therein, to the court of 
Probate, whose decision is Until. The court of Queen’s 
Hencli has jurisdiction over justices of the peace and 
the court ol Quarter .Sessions by certiorari (which see). 
The court ol Common Picas decides disputed cases 
before renting barristers on the claims of voters for 
members of parliament, The archbishop of each pro¬ 
vince is the judge of appeals from the archdeacons' and 
consistory courts. 

Arriii-’n.vwcK, up-peer'-ans (Let. apparto, I appear 
or give attendance). In Law, tho term appearance has 
reference to an ancient state of practice, by which the 
litigant parties personally, or by their respective attor¬ 
neys, actually confronted each other in open court. 
The object is non effected by the Party caueirg a minute 
or memorandum to lie filed in the office of the court, 
which lie may do iu person or by his attorney. If he 
appear in person, he must stato on tho minute his 
address, in order that he may be served with any sub¬ 
sequent proceedings. If a writ be served on a defond¬ 
ant, he must eanse an appearance to be entered for 
him within eight days, inclusive of the day of service; 
otherwise, the plaintiff may sign judgment against him 
*>y default. Hut if the action be brought to recover 
money on a bill of exchange or promissory note, the 
defendant is not allowed to enter an appearance unless 
he obtain leave from a judge within twelve daye after 
the service of the writ, inclusive of the day of service. 
Leave can only be obtained on an affidavit of facts 
sufficient to convince the judge that the defendant has 
a good defence against the whole or part of the claim 
upon the merits. 

Appslimtiyu, ilp-ptl'-la-Uo (Lat. appellatid, n 
naming), in Gram., denotes a common, as distljsgwsbcd 
from a proper name. An appellative is appli ed to a 
whole class, a proper name only to an individual ; thus, 


Apple 

city is an appellative, and London, Paris, and Vienna 
proper names. 

ArrKwnAKT, Sp-pen’-dant (Lat. appendens, banging, 
fixing, or fastening to), in Law, is a thing of incor¬ 
poreal inheritance, belonging to another inheritance, 
that is more worthy; as an aavowson, common, court, 
or the like, which may be appendant to a manor; 
common of fishing appendant to a freehold; land 
appendant to an office; a seat in a church to a house, 
lief. Co. Lift. 121 .—(See ApnJHTBirAUcr.s.) 

ArPKNDtx, ap-pen'-dix (Lat. ad, to, and pendeo, I 
hang), is something appended or attached to another. 
In Lit., it is applied to a supplement, notes, or re¬ 
marks placed at the end of a work. In Anat., it de¬ 
notes a part attached to, yot iu some measure distinct 
from another. 

Arm itCErnoK, Up'-per-sep'-shon (Lat. ap, for ad, to, 
perceptio, perception), is a term applied in Will, to (hut 
st.nte or kind of perception which reflects upon itself, by 
which we ore conscious of our perceptions and con re¬ 
flect upon tho operation of our own minds. The term 
was first introduced by Leibnitz. 

Aitmiib, dp'-pe-tite (Lat. appefo, I desire), de- 
notes a desire of enjoying something that is appre¬ 
hended nr felt to be necessary or conducive tq happi¬ 
ness. In its primary sense, mid as used by tho Lathi:--, 
it comprehended every species of desire, whether of 
a mental or corporeal nature; now, however, it is 
usually applied mly to corporeal desires. According 
to Dr. licit!, “ -ery appetite is accompanied with u:i 
uneasy scuBati .. proper to it, wliiub is strong or wciilt 
in proportion to the desire wo have of the object. 
Appetites arc not constant, but periodical, lining sated 
by their objects for a time, und returning alter certain 
periods. Those that are elm-fly disenable iu man, 
ns well as in most other aniranls, a re hunger, thirst, 
and lust." Appetites nrc distinguished from passions 
in being directed to general objects, while the latter 
are directed to special objects. Thus we speak of an 
appetite for fume, glory, or riches. They arc also 
distinguished from passions in tho latter having no 
existence till a proper objected bo presented; whereas 
tho former exists first, and then is directed to an 
object. Natural appetites aro given for the preserva¬ 
tion of the individual or tho propagation of (he species. 
In amoral point of view, there is neither virtue nor 
vice in actiu" from natural appetite; yet there tmty 
bo much of cither in the management of the appetites. 
Resides the appetites which nature lins givpn to ns for 
useful and necessary purposes, we may create others 
which nature never gave, and which are often very 
hurtful. Appetites seek tlioir gratification without 
I he aid of r< ason, and often in spile ol it. Iu common 
lungunge, the term frequently means hunger. 

ArriA.v Way, dp'-pi-au, tho oldest and most 
eclebrntod of the lloinun roads, was commenced by 
Appius Claudius Ciceus, whilst censor, 3j3 a.c. It 
formed the great lino of communication between Homo 
cud Capua, and was 123 miles in length. Jn the con¬ 
struction of this great highway, hills and solid rock 
were pierced, hollows lilled np, ravines sp lined by 
bridges, swanps covered with embankments, and so 
stupendous was the whole design, so vast the sums ex¬ 
pended upon it, that it became know-n as the “ queen 
of roads. Large portions of the Appian Way may 
still be seen at Terracina, and other places, and all 
those travellers that liavo described it, concur in prais¬ 
ing its excellent workmanship. 

ArrutrBK, dp-platcz' (Lat. ad, to, and plattdo, T 
clap my hands), properly signifies on approbation of 
something, expressed by dapping the hands. The 
ancients distinguished it from acclamation, which was 
expressed by the voice. Amang tho Homans there 
wi re three different kinds of applause; viz., bombas, 
which was a confused noise, made either by tbe hands 
or mouth; and imbrices and testa, made by beating a 
sort of sounding vessels placed in the theatres fur that 
purpose. Versons-were instructed in tho art ©rgiviug 
applause, and there were masters for teaching it. Pro¬ 
ficients let themselves out for hire-to actors audotherr, 
and were disposed among the audience, soastogixo 
*t with effect. They were divided into cliori, and 
placed opposite to each other, like the choristers in a 
cathedral. 

Ami, dp'-pel (#ig.-Sax. appl), the fruit of tho 
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Apple of Love 

i’trnw Maine. a tree belonging to the net. ord. Rot astir. 
(See Ptecb ) All the different hinds of apple-trees 
now in cultiration ere usually regarded aa mere vari¬ 
eties of the one species which in its wild state is known 
as the crabtree. This plant is a native o£ Britain, and 
is found in most of the temperate parts of the northern 
hemisphere. Its fruit is austere and uneatable, but is 
sometimes collected for the sake of its acid juifte, 
which, when fermented, forms the liquid called verjuice, 
used in cookery and fur purifying wax. The cultivated 
tree was probably introduced into Britain by the 
Romans, who are said to have hud twenty-two varieties. 
At tho present time it is, perhaps, the most widely- 
diffused and most valuable of all fruit-trees; and the 
varieties, which are adapted to almost every soil, situa¬ 
tion, and climate in the temperate toon, have become 
extremely numerous. The apple-tree seldom reat-fars 
a greater height than thirty feel; but its large round 
head makes up for (lie want 
of height; and, all<ij> ether, 
it is a noble-looking tree, 
especially when in full blos¬ 
som. Tiie llowcrs grow in 
bunches, and aro very fra¬ 
grant. They arc w Into in¬ 
side, and delicately tinged 
with pink externally. Tho 
tree is not always permit¬ 
ted to runiily in a natural 
manner, but is sometimes 
trained as au espalier, or us 
a wall-tree. New varieties 
are continually being deve¬ 
loped ; and, us they are ge- 
lierallvprojiagatcdby graft¬ 
ing, the old ones I'l-umiHlly 
dio out. The ninety Unit 
produced the eoetard ,which 
was formerly a favourite 
kind of apple, does not exist 
at the present time, though 
we still retain tho name 

xwclh sun ninssnv of costermongers (eoetard- 
xrrtn and blossom. M0 „ yer ,) f or itinerant 

sellers of apples. The apple is usually grafted on 
apple or oral) stocks; hut sometimes hawthorn stocks 
are used. For producing dwarf trees, stocks of the 
paradise apple, a very diminutive variety, are generally 
employed. Tho apple (we now allude to the fruit, and 
not to the tree producing it) varicB greatly in size, 
form, and colour. It is regarded by botanists as the 
type of the kind of fruit to which they have applied 
tlio term pome. (See Pome.) Tho eatable part lias a 
more or less aromatic, sweet, or suh-aoid taste, and 
contains starch, grape-sugar, and malic acid. Apples 
are commonly divided into dessert, baking, and older 
fruits, the first being highly flavoured, the second 
such as become soft in baking nr boiling, and the third 
those which are hard and austere. Apples aro also 
classed under the general names of Pippins, Poarmaina, 
Rennets, Calvilles, Russets, Codlins, Ac. Large quan¬ 
tities of apples are imported into England from Prance, 
Canada, and the Northern States of America. Tho 
uses of the apple,—for tho dessert, for puddings and 
pics, for preserving and making jelly,—are bu(H- 
ciontly well known. Cider, the fermented juice of the 
apple, is a favourite drink in many parts of England 
and France. Malic acid, extracted from the apple, 
has long been used in medicine, and has latterly been 
largely employed as a mordant in dyeing. (See Cm kb, 
Malic Acrn.)— Ref. For recipes, Mrs. Beeton’s hook 
of Uotieehold Management. 

A fplk os Love . (See Tomato.) 

Applebebby. (See Billaeiueba.) 

Apple-Moth (Carcocopea pommet la), one of the 
most destructive enemies of the apple crop in this 
counlir. It lays its eggs in the' eyes of the newly- 
formed fruit, within which the larva feeds. The result 
is the premature falling of the apple. 

Application, tip-pli-kai'-ekon (Lat. ad, to, and 
plieo, I fold or knit together), is the act of bringing 
things together, or laynig one thing on another, it is 
frequently used to denote the use that is made of one 
science lor understanding or immoving another. In 
Theol., it is applied to the act hereby our Saviour 
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Appraisement 

transfers or makes over to us what he had earned or 
purchased by his holy lifo and death, and by which we 
are justified and entitled to grace and glory. In 
sermons, the application is that part of tho discourse 
in which the principles before laid down and illustrated 
are applied to practical uses. 

Afpogiatuha, ap-poj'-a-too'-ra (Itnl. appogiare, to 
lean upon). In Mus., a small note which precedes a 
larger one of greater duration, and which is touched 
lightly before Bounding the principal note. The small 
note barrows one half, and sometimes only ono quarter 
of the duration of the note preceding it. 

Appointment, Up •point'-meat (Fr. appointemenf, 
from Lai. adpunetitm, to a point), in Law, is gene¬ 
rally considered us ode of the cominon-luw conveyances 
or modes of disposition, and is a deed, will, or instru¬ 
ment of a derivative nature, rclalivo to or dependent 
on some precedent deed or assurance, in which a 
power to appoint to certain uses, or in favour of par¬ 
ticular persons, or to divert the property or fund luto 
such channels us the appointer, by the power given, 
is authorised or enabled to do. It is also a terra used 
in bankruptcy on tho choice of nssipuces, who are 
thereupon appointed; and in arbitration esses, on the 
choice of arbitrators, &o. Tho term is also applied to 
an office, employment, or place of profit, which is 
called an appointment, and to theaot of investing with 
or placing a person in an official employment, emolu¬ 
ment, or place of profit, which is called an appointment 
thereto. 

Api-obtiohmekt, iip-por 1 -ehan-ment (Lnt. appor- 
fiomentum, Old Fr. apportioner, from Lat. adportionem , 
to settle thesharr, part, or allotment of each), in Law, 
is a dividing of rent or income into parts, according as 
the laud out of which it issues is divided among two 
or more; as, if a stranger recovers part of the land, 
(ho tenant shall pay, having regard to that recovered 
and what remains in his hands; but, in general, a rent- 
charge, or things that are entire, cannot be made tho 
subject of apportionment; and, by 4 A 6 Will. IV. 
c. 22, it is provided that in cases of all fixed periodical 
payments, payable tinder any instrument executed 
when tho interest of the recipient determines, by deuth 
or otherwise, the payments Bbail fie apportioned so 
that he or his representatives, and the person entitled 
by succession or reversion, or in remainder, sliull hav® 
their respective proportions up to and from the time 
ul which the prior title or interest cessed. But this 
does not apply to rent reserved by lease of lands or 
tenements, as the party liublo under the lease is still 
to make payment of the whole to the party who would 
ho entitled if the statute had not been made; tho 
latter, however, being liable to account to the person 
claiming the apportionment. 

Apposition, Sp-po-eiM-on (Lat. ad, to, and potto, 
T place), denotes literally the url of putting or apply¬ 
ing one thing to another. In Or uni., two or mure sun. 
stuntives are said to be in apposition when they are in 
tho same case, Without any copulative conjunction be¬ 
tween them. 

ArpBAX6KMP.NT, Hp-pruiz'-ment. (Fr. apprtcier, to 
value, set a price upon).—The net of rating, valuing, 
or setting a price on estates or effects, or dilapidations 
or repairs, by a person who is a competent judge, and 
who, for certain purposes, must bo licensed, when a 
distress is levied for rent, before the goods can he sold 
to satisfy tho distraint, the distrainer must cuuso them 
to be appraised or valued by two appraisers, who mutt 
be previously sworn by a constable to put a true value 
on them according to the best of their judgment. In 
accounting for leguey duty, the commissioners of inland 
revenue require an inventory and appraisement of goods 
or property remaining unsold, in order to ascertain the 
value upon which the duty in respect thereof shall be 
charged, which inventory la retained by them unless It 
be stamped. The duty payable on appraisements is 
as follows:— 

Valuation not exceeding £50. 2 0 

„ „ 100 . fi 0 

„ „ 200 in f> 

„ „ 500 15 0 

If exceeding 600 .1 0 0 

Appraisements made for legacy duty are exempt, but 
not if made for increase or return of probate duty. 
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Apprehension 

APMEUKwaiow, up-pre-hen'-ekon (Lit, ad, to, And 
prehendo, I seize or lay hold of), hterully signifies the 
taking hold of or grasping with the hand. In Phil., it in 
. applied to that act of the mind by which it conceives 
of a thing without passing any judgment upon it. 
lienee it is used to express an inadequate or imperfeot 
idea of a thing, and is opposed to comprehension, 
j'liero are many truths whion we apprehend, but which 
we cannot comprehend j as the great mysteries of our 
j.uth. “ ft belongs to the idea of Ood that he may lie 
apprehended, Imt not oomprehemlod by his reasonable 
i real nri s " If lie were not so, be would not be God, 
or tlie being that compxobonded him would be God 
also. 

Aptrrntick, Hp-pren'-tie (Fr. apprendre, to learn)— 
J n Law, apprentices arc usually bound by indentures for 
o term of years, with their own consent, without winch 
the transaction is not binding, except in the case of 
parish apprentices, who may be bound with the consent 
of two justices till twenty-one years of ago. A variety of 
statutes regulate the manner in which parish appren¬ 
tices arc to ho bound, s,signod, registered, and main¬ 
tained. This subject is now placed under tho para¬ 
mount custody of tbo poor-law commissioners, who 
have power to introduce new ruleB from time to time 
us they may think lit; anil provisions are made by 
which ’justices of the pesos are empowered to settle, 
disputes between such apprentices and their masters, 
mid to discharge the former from their indentures upon 
reasonable cause shown. Similar powers also belong 
to the justices in the case of all other apprentices. 
They may commit them to prison for three months for 
breach of duty, in cases in which not more than X'21 
premium is paid. Iu usual oases, the terms arc arranged 
between the roaster and the friends of tho apprentice, 
as to the hours of service and maintenance, and remu¬ 
neration of the apprentice. A master cannot legally 
compel his apprentice to work an unreasonable length 
of time, to do an unlawfnl act, or to work on Sunday. 
Tho bankruptcy or death of the master is a discharge 
Of the indentures. But by the cka/ijm of London, if a 
master die, the apprentice is bound to continue bis 
services to tho widow,provided she carry on the same 
trade; and by the likecustom a freeman may turn over 
his apprentice to another freeman. If in tho inden¬ 
tures there be any covenant by the master or friends 
of the apprentice for maintenance, the exeoutor or 
administrator of the deoeased party is bouud to make 
provision for the same as far ns the assets will allow. 
A master may administer reasonable corpora) chastise¬ 
ment to his apprentice for a breach or neglect of his 
duty, but ho cannot discharge him. It is, however, 
advisable for tho master to apply to the justices rn! her 
than take the Jaw into his own hands. Ho may bring 
an action .against the parent or other person who has 
by the indenture agreed for tho due performance of 
the stipulations. There is no remedy by notion against 
(he apprentice himself, if ho be an infant, except by 
the exs/om qf London. An action lies by tbe master 
for enticing away or harbouring his servant or appren- 
tice. An apprentice is not liable to serve his master 
after be attains twenty-one years of age; but themoster 
has his remedy over against the party who has cove¬ 
nanted tbnt the apprentice shall serve his time. If tho 
premium be less than £10, and the apprentice absent 
uimaelf from his master's service, he it liable to serve 
beyond his term for so long a time as he shall have 
absented himself, or makes*.’ jfaotion, or be imprisoned 
tor three months; and the remedy is cumulative. The 
apprentice is entitled to the indenture bearing tho 
stamp-duty chargeable in respect of the premium. 

Avpboach, Ap-prodhe* (Fr. approcher ), in Mil., is 
A term applied to tbe oovered road or trench made by 
a besieging army to enable them to approach the walls 
of the fortress, without being exposed to the enemy's 
lire. Approaches consist generally of trenches exca¬ 
vated in the ground, (he earth being thrown up on the 
side next to the fortress. Where this cannot con¬ 
veniently be don?, iih ou rocky or marshy ground, bags 
of earth, stuffed gabions, wooipacks, or such-like mate¬ 
rials, are had recourse to. 

Awnoskiios,np'-pro-bai'-shon, is that act or disposi¬ 
tion or the mind by which we assent to a thing with 
some degree of pleasure or satisfaction. Moralists are 
div ided as to t he motive which determines us to approve 
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or disapprove. According to some, it is self-interest; 
according to others, sympathy. According to Hr. Reid, 
it includes “ not only a moral judgment of the action, 
but some affection favourable or unfavourable towards 
the agent, and some feeling in ourselves." In some 
oases the feeling predominates; in others the judgment 
ie more prominent. 

Avraornuxioir, tip-pro'-pri-ai'-ehon (Lat. appropria¬ 
te, applying or taking to one’s own use).—In Law, a 
parson hus, daring his life, the freehold, in himself, of 
the parsonage-house, the glebe, tbe tithe rent-charge, 
and other dues; but these are sometimes appropriated ; 
appropriation, therefore, signifies the perpetual annex¬ 
ing of u benefice to some spiritual corporation, either 
sole or aggregate, being the patrou of the living or 
benefice. 

A rfBOVBB, oif-proo'-ver (Lat. prohatar, prover), is a 
person who, indicted of treason or Jtbiouy, and arraigned 
tor the same, confesses the fact before pica pleaded, and 
appeals, or accuses his accomplices of the seme crime, 
in order to obtain his pardon. He has to take an oath 
to reveal all treasons and felonies that be knows of. 
The accomplice, or appeUee, is equally bound to answer 
it; and if lie has no reasonable ami legal exceptions to 
make to the person of the approver, ho must ne tried, 
and, if found guilty, suffer judgment, and the approver 
shall have his pardon ex debUojuelUite. If the uppelle.e 
be acquitted, tho approver receives judgment for the 
crime confess'', the condition of ins pardon having 
failed; via., t! 'Onvicting some other person. The 
doctrine of up .■'■cement lias fallen into desuetude, and 
the object is ni Mined by admitting one accomplice as a 
witness for tho crown, or, as it is commonly called, 
queen's evidence against tbe others. (Hue HviDKWOS. j 
Bailiffs of lords, in their franchises, arc called their 
approvers ; and in the statute 1 JEUw. III. o. 8, sheriffs 
Bre called the king’s approvers. 

ArraoxniATiow, dp-prox'-i-mai'-ekon (Lat. ad, to, 
proximue, next), in Aritll. and Alg., the coming nearer 
and nearer to a root or other quantity sought, without 
finding, or expecting to be ever able to find it exactly,— 
the operation employed to discover a quantity that can¬ 
not be positively determined. It is most frequently used 
to find the bi-quadrate and oubo roots of numbers that 
would leave a remainder when the nearest bi-quadrate 
or cube root was found. JSy approximation the value 
of a quantity may be found, if not to the utmost de¬ 
gree of exactness, sufficiently so for praetioe; thus 
-fizz 1-41421350, &o.=the approximating series 1+A- 
+TBu+Tuu-tf+T£.{!&0 + . *0., or, supposing r=j> 0 , equal 

to tho series l+-+A+4+i+, ml + 4*- »+*-* + 
r ** r ** 

4»— 3 +2s—*+» &c. 

Anti, ap-ptee' (Fr., support, prop), iu Mil., a term 
applied to any particular point or body upon which 
troops are formed, or by whioh they axe marched either 
in column or line. Thie is termed the point d’appui. 

ArrtrsxKXAzrons, Sp-pur'-te-nan-eei (LeX.pertmentiat 
Fr. appartenir, to belling to), in Law, are things, both 
corporeal and incorporeal, appertaining to another 
thing as principal; as, hamlets to a chief manor; and 
common of pasture, piscary, &o.; also liberties and 
services of tenants, and outhouses, yards, orchards, 
and gardens, are appurtenant to a home or messuage. 
(See ArPKitnxjfT.) 

Ai bigot , ai'-pri-kat (Lat. prmeox, blossoming early), 
the popular name for .Promts Armeniaea, a fruit-treo 
belonging to tbe same gen. as the plum. It is a native 
of Armenia and the countries eastward, to China and 
Japan. It blossoms at the very commencement of 
spring, and bears a fruit resembling the peach, but 
with yellow flesh. It appears, from Turner's "Herbal," 
that the apricot was cultivated in Britain in 1502; and 
in Hakluyt’s “ Remembrancer," 1582, it is affirmed 
that it wuh first brought here front Italy, by Wolfe, a 
French priest, gardener to Henrv Till. Upwards of 
twenty varieties are now in cultivation. The trees 
are generally budded on plum stocks and trained 
against walls. The dried fruits are exported from Italy 
and the south of France. 

April, ai'-pril (Lat. Aprilie, trbm aperin, I open), is 
the fourth month of our year, and was so called from 
the earth beginning aUhis time to open her bosom for 
the production of frUk. It contains thirty days. 
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Ann Pool. i« one wbo 1* sent on a vein errand, or 
otherwise imposed upon, on the 1st of April, • custom 
well known in England and soma other countries. It is 
believed by some to be conneoted with a similar eastern 
which prevails among the Hindoos in India during 
the Hull festival, which is held towards the end of 
March. The origin of the custom is unknowns but 
some consider that it has an allusion to the mockery of 
our Saviour by tbo Jews about this time.—The let of 
April is usually termed in England “ All Fools' Day." 

A pbioiu, pri-ori-i, is a term in Logic, taken from the 
Latin, nnd signifying, literally, 1 from a thing before,' 
ns opposed to a posteriori, ‘ from a thing after.’ They 
distinguish the two diiferent methods ot reasoning, the 
former being applied to arguments from oaiue to effect, 
the latter from elfeot to cause; the one lays down 
some previous self-evident principles, and then de¬ 
scends to the several consequences that may be de¬ 
duced front them; the other begins by regarding the 
phenomena themselves, traces them to their original, 
and, by developing the properties -of these phenomena, 
arrives at tho knowledge of the cause. In modern 
times, the term a priori has come to be extended to 
any abstract reasoning from a given uotian to the con¬ 
ditions which such a notion involved j as, for example, 
the title d priori bestowed on arguments for the exist¬ 
ence of doity, drawn from the phenomena that we 
observe around ns: thus, Clarke's a priori reasoning 
for the existence of God is, properly, an argument 
a posteriori. Kant applies the term priori to know¬ 
ledge which is absolutely independent ot oil experience, 
as opposed to empirical knowledge, or knowledge de¬ 
rived a posteriori, through oxpcnence. In this sense, 
tho terms are now commonly used by philosophers. 
*• If there are any truths which the mind possesses, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, before and in¬ 
dependent of experience, they may be called a priori 
truths, as belonging to it prior to all that it acquires 
from tho world around. On the other hand, truths 
which are acquired from observation and experience, 
are colled a posteriori truths, because they oouie to the. 
mind qfier it has become acquainted with external 
facts. How far it priori truths or ideas are possible, 
is the great rampus philoeophortm, the grant contro¬ 
verted question of mental plalosophy.”—Thomson’s 
Lam gj f Thought. 

Afsiprs, up '- si-dees (Gr. apsit , arch, connection), 
the joints in tho orbit of a planet, or any heavenly 
body, at which it is at its least and greatest distance 
from the snn or body round which it revolves as a centre. 
The apsides of a planet are its apheliou and perihelion, 
nnd those of tho moon its apogco and perigee. The 
diameter of the planet's orbit, which joins them ex¬ 
treme and opposite points, passing through tbe centre 
of the same,—the sun in the esse of the planets, and 
tho earth with reference to the moon,—is called the 
line of upsides or apses. This line always forms the 
greater axis ol' the ellipse, in the path of which any 
planet revolves. {.See Avuxuosr, Fboiskmom, Apo- 
uns, Pbrigbk.) 

Apteryx, uj .'- ts-ruc (Gr. o, without, plena:, wing), 



perhaps, more nearly to the extloot dodo. Zt has a 
long spike-like bill, of whie h it makes use in supporting 
itself whon at rest. Its wings are simple rudiments,— 
a mere stump, terminated by a hook. Its feathers mil 
loosely, like those of the omu. Only one species is 
known, about the sisetof a goose, a 'native at Hew 
Zealand. The name fciw-ltitw is given it by the natives, 
who use its skin in making clothing. 

Aquafortis, ai'-otta~for’4u (literally, strong water), 
the common nanyi For the impure nitric acid of com¬ 
merce. 

Aquagb, tU'-ku-aj (Lat. aquagium, from agua, water), 
e water-course. 

Aquaharihb, or BbbtIi, ai-gua-ma-reen', apreotous. 
stone, of a greenish-blue tinge, mueh valued os o jewel, 
from its lovely colour and greet hardness. It is some¬ 
times yellowish, and occasionally almost colourless. 
Its finest crystals oome from Brasil and Biberia. The 
opaque aquamarine is greenish or yellowish white, nnd 
is found in North America, in prisms four font long, 
their planes being five inohes in breadth, At Limoges, 
in Franco, they also occur of great size. The beryl is 
closely allied to tbe emerald, both being double silicates 
of alumina and gluoina, and differing only in their 
colouring matter, which is oxide of iron in the beryl, 
and oxide of chromium in the emerald. 

Aqua Kboxa, ai'-lma re'-ji-a (Lai., royal water), In 
Chem., a substance, culled, from its property of dissolv¬ 
ing gold, tbe royal metal; the commercial name for 
nitro-hydrochlorioacid, ltismadebymixitigonopart 
of nitrio acid with two or three parts of hydrochloric 
acid. The aoids decompose eocli other, onlorina and 
nitrous acid being -liberated, theformer of which attacks 
the gold or other metal acted upon, forming aoliloride. 
It is much used by chemists, Os a solvent for gold, 
platinum, iridium, osmium, and other metals. 

Aquauiuji, ai-qtutfr'-i-Msi, a vessel containing water, 
either salt or fresh, in which living specimens of 
aquatic animals and plauts are maintained in a healthy 
state, Tho words vivarium and aguavivarlum have 
been employed by certain writers to donote the same 
thing. Aquaria, both fresh-water and marine, have 
become exceedingly common, and numerous works 
have been written on tbeir management. As many of 
these treatises ore utterly untrustworthy, having been 
compiled in haste, by men knowing little or nothing 
of tbe habits of tbo oreaturea adapted for aquaria, a 
few practical directions for stocking' and kemring up 
these pleasing and instructiv e arrangements will doubt¬ 
less be acceptable to many readers of this work. 
Before entering into nraotical details, we will briefly 
sketch tho history of the aquarium, and describe the 
principles upon which it depends. To Mr. Warrington 
must be awarded the thanks of all losers of nature, 
for having first produced a perfsot nquarilirn. In 1850 
this gentleman communicated to tho Chemical Society 
tho result of a year’s experiments "On the adjustment 
of tho relations between tbo animal and vegetable 
kingdoms bv,which the vital functions of both am 
permanently maintained.” To illustrate this adjust¬ 
ment., Mr. Warrington kept for many months, in a 
vase or unchanged water, two small gold-fish and n 
plant at Valisneria spiralis; and afterwards he mode a 
similar experiment with sen-water, weetjs, and anem¬ 
ones, which was equally successful. Before thin, several 
attempts had been mode to preserve fresh-water and 
marine organisms by naturalists. Mr. Ward, whose 
ingenious discovery of tbe method of growing ferns 
ami other dobcate plants in closed eases (see Waxdu.IV 
Gibe) had already earned for him a world-wide repu¬ 
tation, stated, as early ns June, 1819, at a meeting 
of lb" British Association, that he bad succeeded 
not only iu growing sen-weeds in sea-water, but in 
sea-water artificially made. Seven yews earlier, 
Dr. Johnston succeeded In preserving tbe delioato 
pink coralline in a living state for eight weeks, in un¬ 
changed sea-water. The list of workers in the aquarium 
muse would be incomplete without the name of Mrs. 
Thyrmc, a lady living In London, wbo frequently sur¬ 
prised the scientific societies by exhibiting beautifbl 
specimens of rare marine snimali which site bad kapt 
for mony mouths, boring merely adopted the simple* 
expedient of nfintfog the sen-water, bypnnrtng it from 
one vessel into another. Before Mr. Warrington 
published bis paper, Dr. Lsnkestor had kept stickle- 
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back*, gold-fish, and ether fresh-vrater animals, in jars 
containing growing sprigs «f Valieneria. Mr. Gosse, 
the well-known marine zoologist, also laboured in the 
same field, and liis efforts to domesticate his favourite 
sea-anemones were tolerably successful. The fact of 
his being ignorant of Mr. Warrington’s experiments 
proves that science bad already smoothed the way to 
the discovery of that beautiful contrivance now uni¬ 
versally known as the aquarium, by the aid of which 
the naturalist, sitting in his parlou^ or conservatory, 
may study the natural habits of tho strange and 
interesting inhabitants of the deep. 

The great principle involved in tlie aquarium is the 
constant interchange of elements between tbe animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. [See Animal Kingdom.) 
Water has the power of absorbing certain quantities 
of atmospheric air and other gases. In every natural 
water, whether fresh or salt, wo ilud a proportion of 
carbonic acid, which is a compound formed of oxygen 
and ear bon. The leaves of plants, when acted upon 
by light, decompose this gas, and, having uo necessity 
for oxygen, they merely absorb tho carbon. Animals, 
on tho other hand, require oxygen, for the purpose of 
removing the waste carbon or their bodies; and the 
process of respiration causes the two elements to 
combine in the form of carbonic acid. The vegetable 
world is therefore continually absorbing carbon, while 
the animal world is giving it off; and aTbalaiiea is thus 
preserved between the two great divisions of organized 
beings. The other elements which enter into tlie 
composition of animal and vegetable structures circu¬ 
late tu a more obscure manner, but with equal regu¬ 
larity. A veasel containing a supply of aquatic plants 
and animals most he looked upon us a little world, in 
which the interchange of elements represents those 
vast phenomena that preservo the balance of liie in 
the groat world ; the lew water-weeds take tho place 
of the vast forests, the green prairies, and tho dense 
jungles; and the gold-fish, minnows, newts, and snails, 
stund for the earth's fauna. To form an aquarium, 
we have merely to imilato nature. A good supply of 
plants must bo planted, to decompose tbe poisonous 
corbonio acid gas, and keep np n continuous supply of 
the vivifying oxygen; while particular care must ho 
taken not to overcrowd the tank with animals. 

The vessels used for aqnaria are constructed, cither 
wholly or partly, of glass: a common propagaling- 
glass, such as is used by gardeners, is often employed. 
These glasses can now be obtained, fitted with proper 
Htands, and manufactured from a clearer kind of glass 
than formerly. Glass tanks, of a rectangular form, arc, 
however, preferable to vases, as they do not distort 
the objects seen through their sides, and are less liable 
to breakage. Tho glass vaso is extremely fragile, and 
an unlucky blow ruins it at once, and, perhaps, de¬ 
stroys the labour of many weeksj whereas, a cracked 
aide in a rectangular tank can be easily replaced. 
The most perfect form of tank is that invented by 
Mr. W. Alford Lloyd, and known as the “ slope-back 
tank." One side only of this tank is formed of glass, 
the other three being composed of slate. The buck 
slopes downwards, from the source of illumination to 
the lower edge of the glass front, an arrangement 
which enables objects to be seen in a slanting light, 
whieh exhibits their form and colour to the greatest 
advantage. Whatever kind of tank is used, it should 
be provided with a cover of sheet-glass, to keep out 
dust, and to prevent the more adventurous creatures 
making their escape. A layer of well-washed shingle 
or sand is laid at the bottom of the aquarinm, and in 
this the roots of such plauts as are provided with these 
organs are imbedded. A few irregular blocks of stone, 
placed upon the shingle, look much better than any 
fantaatio minarets or sham rookwork, formed of 
cement, and afford sufficient shelter for all animals 
of a retiring disposition. 

Th</re»A-waler aquarium is filled with ordinary river 
or spring water, and serves to exhibit the animals and 
plants found in ponds and ditches. The best and most 
lasting plant is tho spiral Vahsneria [Valieneria wii- 
raiit), which is a fine grassy-looking weed, having 
perennial roots. Its long green leaves rapidly decom¬ 
pose the oarbonie acid in the water, and consequently 
moke it a capital purifier. The American water-weed 
[Anacharie uleinaetrwn) is another good aquarium j 
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plant, hut it must be'.frequently thinned, ns it grows 
extremely fast. The different species of Duckweed 
[Lenina.) and Bondweed [Potmageton) arc all appli¬ 
cable to the purposes of the aquarium naturalist. Ifo 
animals should be introduced into the tank until the 
plants have been established sufficiently long (any 
three or four days) to properly aerate the water. 
Of the animals suited for the fresh-water tank, fishes 
rank first. All the different kinds of Carp, including 
the gold-fish, are easily domesticated. The Tench, the 
Miller's-tlmmb, the Minnow, the Stickleback, and the 
Grig Eel, are also suitable fish. The interesting class 
of Batrachia are generally represented by the common 
frog, the smooth newt, and the erested triton. Small 
water-tortoises and salamanders have lately been im¬ 
ported for aquaria. Somo members of the class Mol- 
lusca are absolutely indispensable in a fresh-water 
aquarium, as they act as scavengers, and carefully 
remove the green film which forms upon tho gloss, 
and which, in their absence, would soon obscure tho 
contents of tho tank; The best mollusks are the pretty 
coil-shells (Planorbit eomeus aiulriiriniifiti), the marsh- 
shell (Paludina vtvipara), und the eared nuid-Bbell 
{Limnea auricularie ). It is doubtful whether insects 
ought to be admitted into aquaria which arc intended 
merely for parlour ornaments; but the naturalist 
ought not to consider his tank complete unless tho 
important class of insects is properly represented. 
Considerable < e, however, must bo bestowed on th» 
selection, as • ■>- of tho members of the beetle tribe 
are so blood mrsty that they will even venture V > 
attack the smaller fish. Somo writers on tho aquarium 
recommend artificial aeration; hut when tlie Balance 
of vegetable and animal life is properly adjusted, there 
is no necessity for resorting to uny extraordinary means 
to insure a copious supply of oxygen. 

The Marine Aquarium affords us tho mcaiiB of ob¬ 
serving some of the most curious forms of animal life. 
The tank is filled with sea-water, which should be con- 
veyed to its destination in elean stone jars, or in casks 
perfectly seasoned. When real sea-water cannot be¬ 
got at (though this emergency must now be a very rare 
one), artificial eea-water may be used, after having 
been prepared for the reception of animalB by growing 
marine plants in it. Mr. Gosse has given the following 
simplo formula for the preparation of this artificial 
sea-water:— 

Common table-salt. 34 ounces. 

Epsom Bolts. 4 ounce. 

Chloride of mogucsium. 200 grains troy. 

Chloride of potassium . 10 „ 

These materials are to be added to a little less than 
four quarts of water. Tho specific gravity of tho 
solution, when properly prepared, will be found to be 
I' 020 . Tho green ana red sea-weeds are the plants 
used, the dark-coloured weeds being inapplicable for 
aquarium purposes. [8ee A.hox.) The animals which 
form the glory of the marine tank are the sea-anemones 
(see ArrmtONKs) and madrepores. Besides these, 
the star-fishes, the sea-urchins, the barnacles, and the 
beautiful plumed worms called serpuhe and sabellte, 
generally gain admission. The crab family furnish the 
humorous element in the aquarium; and it is impos¬ 
sible to observe tbe clumsy antics of some of them, 
particularly the hermits, with a serious countenance. 
The free swimmers are shrimps, prawns, and certum 
small fishes; but, ub few of these can be preserved for 
long in the aquarium, they ore generally omitted alto¬ 
gether. The scavengers of the marine tank, are the 
periwinkles, cookies, whelks, limpets, and tops. In 
the marine aquarium it is particularly necessary to 
guard against overcrowding. Every animal requires a 
certain amount of room, a certain amount of .air, and 
a certain amonnt of solid nourishment; therefore wo 
cannot exceed these naturul limits without injury to 
our whole stock. Artificial aeration may be resorted 
to with some show of reason, ss it is only imitating 
what it constantly taking place in. the ocean. The 
waves, the rising and falling of the tide, and the notion 
of the wind, ail help to supply the creatures of the 
deep with the life-supporting eldknent; and we may, 
therefore, mimic these grand mechanical agents by 
blowing air into our tank, or allowing a quantity of 
water to drip into it £rom a considerable height; hut 
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it is far better to keep tbo number of our animals 
within moderate limits, and to trust to the alga* 
for a proper amount of oxygen. Sometimes the 
water in uu aquarium will suddenly become tur¬ 
bid from no easily - explained cause; and it will 
be found necessary to remove the animals to a 
temporary vessel, and to filter tile water through 
sponge or powdered charcoal. Mr. Lloyd discovered 
that the opacity of the water could be destroyed by 
placing it in a dark closet.— Hqf. Gosse's Aquarium; 
Lank ester's Aquasivarium; Lloyd’s Practical liutruc- 
lion*far Tank Management. 

Aquibits, a-qnair'-i-m (Lat., wnter-bearer), a 
constellation, oml tbe eleventh sign of tho zodiac, 
giving a name to that part of the ecliptic in which the 
aim is in the latter part of January add beginning of 
.February. It may be found by drawing a hue through 
the stara in the head of Andromeda and wing of Per¬ 
seus, which will pass through the stars in the shoulders 
of Aquarius; it iB also distinguished by four stars of 
the fourth magnitude, near the urn forming the letter 
I'. The sign w supposed to have been so called because 
tho weather is generally rainy wheu it appears on the 
horizon. 

Aquatic Plants, A-quht'-ik. —All plants growing 
in water may he termed aquatic; but, by botanists, 1 
the term is usually applied only to those found in frenh 
water, either stagnant or running; as, Sagitturin, 
arrowhead; Ngmphtea, water-lily ; Putamngetoii, pond- 
weed; Sabutuna, awlwort; Utrimdarta, bTudderwnrt; 
S/ratiotcs, water-soldier; 1,cmna, duckweed ; tho Con¬ 
ferva, and the Onrillatorice. Borne of these root in the 
soil, and appear above tbe surface ot the water; others 
root in the soil nnd remain submersed ; while others, 
again, swim freely on the surface, without rooting 
below. 

Aquatinta, ai'-qua-tin'-ta (Lat .aqua, water, tinetun, 
stained or dyed), a peculiar style of etching on copper 
or steel, in'imitation of drawings in sepia or Indian 
ink. It was invented by a German named Le Prince; 
but, since the introduction of lithography ami coloifr- 
priuting, it has nearly fallen into disuse. Tho plate is 
covered witli a ground of black resin nnd spirits of 
wine, to which the design is transferred, with a blunt 
instrument, from the paper on which it hasbeeu traced. 
The high lights are then stopped out with a varnish of 
Canada balsam and oxide of bismuth ; and the various 


shades and grudntinns or tint urc procured by submit¬ 
ting the different, pnrts of the design to the action of 
nitric acid nnd wnter for a greater or less period of 
time, according to the depth of shade required. 

Aqua To can a, nV- qua to-fa'- na, a celebrated 
liquid poison, said to have beon invented at tbe close 
of the 17th century, l»y> Palermitan woman, named 
Tolann ; whence the term. This compound was retailed 
in small phials, labelled “ Manna of Suint Nicholas of 
Pari," and was supposed to have a miraculous power 
in uuriugvarious diseiues. its efleet, however, was to 
kill those to whom it w os administered; on which 
nocount it was much sought after by married women 
who were anxious to get rid of their husbands. In 
1069, so great was the mortality amongst married men, 
that suspicion was awakened, and a horrible secret 
society was discovered, at the head of which wns an 
old bag named Spars, who, with several of her guilty 
companions, was executed. The woman Tofana fled 
to a cloister for asylum, and escaped punishment 
during many yearn; but was, in 170!), torn from her 
place of refuge, and, on being put to the torture, eon- 
tessed to having been instrumental to tbe death of 
6 K) persons. I)y some it is asserted that she survived 
till 1730. but others declare her to have been strangled. 
The Aqua Tofana ia said to have beon a limpid, ino¬ 
dorous fluid, six drops of which sufficed to cause death. 
Tho experiments made by chemists at a subsequent 
period lead to the belief that it was mainly a solution 
of arsenic. 

Aqueduct, n'-que-dukt, (Lat. aqua, water, and dueere, 
to lead), a channel with a gentle inclination, for the 
transmission of water from one place to another. The 
term is generally applied to the arched bridge-li k* struc¬ 
tures of stone conatPacted by tbe Engineers of Borne 
•to convey water across valleys for the supply of the 
imperial city. Even many of the inferior cities of Italy, 
and colonies founded by tbe Bomans, were supplied 


with water hv aqueducts; but water in the present 
day is generally conveyed in pipes hidden under¬ 
ground. There are, however, two aqueducts of modem 
date worthy of notice, — that of Croton, conveying 
water to New Turk from the Croton river over a dis¬ 
tance of 38 miles, completed in 1812 ; and the Lisbon 
aqueduct, aloud nine miles long, which spans a valley 
with a portion of its course, nearly half a mile in 
length, on arches*200 feet high and 150 broad. The 
remains of the nqueduot at NismA, in Provence, in 
excellent preservation, furnisli the host example 0 1 
this class of engineering works. “It consists, says 
the author of -Murray’s Handbook for Prance, “of 
three rows of arches raised one above another, each 
smaller than the vine below it; the lowest of six nrehes, 
the centre tier of eleven, and the uppermost of tlurty- 
flvn. . . It is by its magnitude and the skilful tilting 
of its enormous blocks that it makes an impression on 
the mind. . . Tlie highest range of arches carries a 
small cunnl, about four and a hulf feet high and four 
feet wide, just largo enough for a man to oreep 
through, and still retaining a lining of Human cement. 
It is covered with stone slabs, along which it is possible 
to walk from one end to the oilier, and overlook the 
valley of the (Jardnn. The height of the Pont du 
(liu'il is 1S8 feet, and tho length of the higlvost arcade 
873 feet.” The only use of this immense* structure 
was to oonvoy the wnter of two springs twenty-live 
miles distant to Nismes. 

Aquhouh il i!Mouit, ai'-que-ut, in Anat., is the name 
given to that watery fluid of tho eyo winch is situated 
between the buek of tho cornea and the front of the 
lens. (See Kyk.) 

Aqueous Rocks, in Gcol,, are those which lmvpbeen 
formed by deposition from vv ater; iu other words, they 
lire the nedimcntnry or tlratijlcd rocks. The unslriitifieli 
rocks which have uriacn through fusion, ore termed, iu 
contradistinction, igneom. 

Aquiboliacbzr, ai'-qni-fo'-li-ai'-et-c (Lat. aqua, 
water, folium, leaf), in Hot., the Holly film., a nat, 
ovd. of dicotyledonous plants, in tho sub-class Comlli- 
Jiorte. They"arc evergreen trees or shriilm, with cori¬ 
aceous and simple leaves, which have no stipules. The 
flowers are small, uxillarr, and sometimes unisexual; 
the fruits fleshy and iudefiiscent. There are 11 genera 
and 110 species, which are widely, although sparingly, 
distributed over the globe. C)nly one species, the 
common liolly, is found in Europe. Bitter, tonic, and 
astringent properties arc commonly possessed by plan ts 
of tills order. Some arc emetic and purgative, while 
others are largely used as substitutes for China tea. 
(.%«Ilisx.) 

Aquii.a, u'-gui-lu (Lat., eagle), iu Astron., the 
name of a constellation in the northern hemisphere, 
above the signs of Aquarius and Capricornus. It is on 
the meridian, at an elevation ot about ■10'’, early in tho 
evening, about the noddle of September. The con¬ 
stellation Anh.'(ms in generally joined to Aquila, and 
considered to form part of it. 

Aquilabiacbss, u-qui-lair'-i-ai’-H-e, in Bot., a nat. 
ord. if dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class Mono- 
chlamydia. ' There are but six genera and ten species, 
all natives of tropical Asia. They are handsome trees, 
with smooth branches and very tough barks. The 
typical gen. is Aquilaria, certain species of which 
yield the fragrant eagle-wood, or aloos-wood, supposed 
to lie the cnlambnc or agnlloolinm of the ancients, the 
nbnlim or aholoth of tho Old Testament, and the aloe 
or aloes of the New. This wood was formerly held in 
higli repute as a medicinal agent in Europe; but its 
use is now obsolete. 

Aquilkgia, a-gui-Ie'-ji-a (Lat., a gutter), in Bot., 
a gen. of plants belougmg to the nat. ord. Sanuncu- 
(areas. The name Aquilegia was given to the genuB by 
tbe ancients, because the leaves are so shaped that 
they collect the rain which falls upon them, and retain 
it lor some time. The species are commonly culled 
columbines, and several of them are cultivntnd in 
flower-borders, bcinghandsome perennials. T lie petals, 
are curiously formed, having each a tong curved horn 
or spur at the baae. Linnaeus affirms that children 
have been poisoned through eating portions of the 
common columbine (A. mdgarii). 

Aquitani, A-qui-tat'-ni, m Ane. Hist., was the name 
of a people of Gaul, whose country extended from the 
d 3 
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-Garonne to the Pyrenees. They were distinct from 
the Celts, or Gauls, aud are supposed to hare belonged 
to the Iberian rsoo. Under Ctesar, AqUiUhia was 
invaded by Grassus -, but it was not Anally subdued 
Jill 28 D.O., when Augustus sent M. V. Messala into 
the countnr. Augustus extended the limits of Aqni- 
tania northward us liir as tho Loire. Under the later 
emperors, the AquiUnia of Augustus was divided iuto 
three provinces j vis., 1. AquiUiuia Prima, whose capital 
•waaAvarioum (nowBourges); 2. Agait-auia Seaandu,-* 
chief town Dnrdigahi, (now Bordeaux); and 3. Novtm 
Papula **)—chief town Elimberris (nowAueh). This 
division continued till theoountnr was taken possession 
of by the Visigoths, in 410, who made Tolosa their 
vapital. In 507, Clovis, king of tho'J'ranks, defeated 
the Visigoths in a great battle near Poitiers, killing 
their king, Alone II., and added Aquitnnia to his 
territory. In 028, Dugnbert creotcd Aquitnnia iuto a 
separate kingdom for his brother Curihert. It was 
afterwards changed to a duchy, and had its own dukes 
down to 7tin, when it was conquered by Pepin, aud 
re-united to tho Frenoh crown. Charlemagne, in 773, 
erected it into a kingdom, and conferred it on his non 
Louis leDdbonnairo. It was afterwards governed by 
dukes, and its name came to Vie ohanged into Guiounc, 
which is evidently a corruption of Aquitania. In the 
mean time, the Vaaeones, a people who had come over 
from Spain, and settled in the south of Aquitania, 
formed themselves into nu independent state, which 
became united with Guietiue in tho lith century. The 
district of Gascony is named after them. In 1127. the 
marriage of'Eleanor, daughter of William, last duke 
ofGuiemie, with Louis Vfl. of Prance, united, fora 
time, this duchy to the crowu of France; but being 
repudiated by hiiu, she subsequently married Ilcury, 
duke of Normandy, afterwards llenry II. of England; 
aud thus this territory came to England, end led to 
long w'ars between the two countries. It was dually 
united to France in 1453. 

Aba, air'-a (Lat., altar), in Astron., aconstellation in 
the southern hemisphere, not visible in our latitude : 
it is situated near the constellations of Pavo and tho 
Southern Triangle. 

Ajubxsquii, ava-luV (Fr., after tho manner 
of the Aridiians), is a, term synonymous with Mau- 
rnque, and is applied to any fanciful style of deco¬ 
ration combining scroll-work interlaced with flowera, 

fruit, leaves, and ten¬ 
drils, and occasionally 
figures of men and ani¬ 
mals. This style of 
ornamentation is sup¬ 
posed to havo origina¬ 
ted in the hieroglyphic 
emblems and figures 
used by the Egyptians 
to decorate their pub¬ 
lic buildings, dwellings, 
aud utensils. It was 
borrowed from them 
by tho Arabians, -who, 
under the name of Sara¬ 
cens and Moors, over¬ 
ran Asia Minor and the 
north of Africa and 
Spain. The Moors have 
left lieautiful specimen! 
of tliis decorative style 
in the Alhambra in 
Spaiu, faithful copies 
of which tpay bo seen 
in the Alhambra court 
at the Crystal Palaoo, Sydenham. They were obliged 
by the tenets of the Koran to coniine themselves 
- ttt the representation of the productions of the -vege¬ 
table kingdom. Tho Etruscans ornamented their 
pottery and dwellings in this manner, introduaing 
figures of ruen and animals; and the walls of the baths 
of Titus, discovered m the time of Leo X., were adorned 
with arabesque-work, from which it is said thatRsphadl 
derived his idea of decorating the famous gallery of 
tho palace of the Vatican in « similar manner. The 
Benaissanoe style of arahiteotnrsl adornment in vogue 
about the time of Lonis XV. of Franoe, fumiahee emb- 
asataexamples oferabesqnaenriahmeut. Thniwoim 
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panyiqg illustration is copied from the decoration of 
the Alhambra.— >B*f. Owen Jones’s Alhambra. 

Auabiah Abchitbotukb, dwo I'-bban, the style oi 
architecture introduced into Europe by tho Moots, tho 
ohief features of which are the peoubar horseshoe arch, 
ami the elaborate system of ornamentation with which 
the walls of their buildinesare adorned. (See Alhau- 
sr a and Akabxbqux.) The Arabs had no buildings of 
any architectural pretensions before the time of Maho¬ 
met ; but ofterthiH period they hod mosques built for 
public worship, which were designed by architects from 
Constantinople, wlio would naturally follow tho leading 
fouturcs of Byzantine architecture. (See Btzahtikb 
Abobitbcturb.) These features were gradually altered 
and amalgamated with the various styles already 
adopted in the public buildings of northern Africa and 
Spain, with the addition of ornament and brilliant co¬ 
louring, arising from the exuberant imaginative powers 
of the Moors, ample evidence of which is given in their 
literary productions, unlit Arabian architecture reached 
its perfection in the Alhambra. Many attribute the 
introduction of modern Gothic architecture to the 
Moors, specimens of the light ami elegant shafts and 
pointed arches of that style being found in the mosques 
and palaces of Fez, and cathedrals in Spain built before 
the adoption of the pointed arch in central Europe. 
The horseshoe areh or the Moors, from it i contraction 
at the base,' unfitted to support any groat weight. 

Arabia* i-vouaobakii Lith hat cjkis.-- The Arabic 

language b u.a, with the Ethiopic, the southern branch 
of that grt >. stock of languages commonly known as 
tho Semitic, from being spoken by the descendants of 
Hhem, tho son of Nosh. It Is divided into two prin¬ 
cipal dialects,—the southern and the northern. The 
former, calledalso theIlimynrite, though probably tho 
source of the Ethiopic, is now all but extinct, and 
chiefly known by a lew inscriptions; tho latter is the 
language of tho Koran, and i« tho spoken end written 
language throughout tho whole of tho Arabian do- 
minions. Tho Arabic language is noted for the abun¬ 
dance of its roots, the great variety of its formations, 
and the ayi i t lie tic uhd elicaey of m construction. It has 
different dialects in different, purls; as inSyris, Egypt, 
the Barbery states, Ac. Tho liest Arabic is spoken ny 
the upper classes in Yemen. Its grammar was little 
cultivated until a century or two after tbe time of 
Mahomet. By war aud conquest tho Arabic was 
made tbe spoken sml written language of the whole of 
Western Asia, of Eastern and Northern Africa, of 
Spain, and of some of the islands of the Mediterra¬ 
nean, in all which pluoeB it has left traces of its former 
occupancy. It is still the language of religion through¬ 
out Persia, the Turkish empire, and all countries in 
which the Mahometan religion prevails. Of the 
early literary culture of Arabia we know little. That 
poetry- flourished there at an early period, may readily 
be inferred from the natural character of the people. 
They are described as bold, valiant, fond of adventure, 
proud, end desirous of glory. Even in -Solomon's time, 
the queen of Sheba (probably Arabia felix) was noted 
for herscuteaayings. The nomadic tribes, who, under 
their sheiks, wandered through tbe territories of Arabia 
Felix, had every thing to favour the growth of poetry,— 
quick feelings and a warm fancy, fostered aud strength¬ 
ened by tbeir niodo of life and the cirenmstanpes by 
which they were snrronndcd. Even before the time 
of Mahomet, tho ArabB had their poets, who sang of 
the feuds of the tribes, tbe deeds of their heroes, and 
the beauty of their women, During the great fairs 
held at Mecca and Okadli, in the 5th century after 
Christ, poetical contests took place. The poems to 
which the prise was awarded were written in letters of 
gold, and bung tip in the kaabu at Mecca. They were 
culled madtahabdi, i.e. gilt; or nuuiUatat, hi. sus¬ 
pended. Of these, seven poems have come down to 
us, and arc characterized by deep feeling, high flights 
of fancy, richness of imagery and sentiment, u spirit of 
freedom, j and as ardent feeling of revenge ana lore. 
The brilliant .period of Arabic literature, however, 
commences from the time of -Mahomet, whose doc¬ 
trines of faith and life -were collected and subsequently 
published, and oonstitttte the awn. This tiled the 
character of their language, aud gave -a new stimulus . 
to their literature. 'Mahomet eucoeedsd in inflaming 
theiwtive valeurof the people by an- ent hu s i as ti c eriil 
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for religion, end gave them a constitution at onoe reli- and Cordova. Bat with their program in the taienees 
gious and military. In eighty years after his death, the Arab* did not neglect to cultivate poetry. Their 
his followers had extended their power from Egypt to verse gradually allied itself to the prevailing'Onltare, 
the Indies, and from Inchon to Sameroaud. Contact ami in their most advaaocd period of civilisation it 
with more eivilised nations tended to soften their rude took a highly artistic form. Except the drama tic, 
character; hot it was not till about 760, when the there Is no kind of poetry which they have left nn- 
tamily of the Abaasidea beosme caliphs, that the arte attempted; and they danbtless exerted a power- 
nnd sciences began to progress. These were fostered ful influence upon modem European poetry. Bo¬ 
at the splendid court ofAlmansar, stBagdad (754-76) : inauoes and legendary isles .also abonndnd, the.._ 

but it was Haroun-al-Baschid (788—808) that iufhsea jgmous of which are the Arabian I fight*' Rmterlain 
into his people an enduring love for them. He invited SMti (scr next article), the exploits of Antar, .the 
learned men from all parts to his kingdom, and maui- exploits of the Champions, and the exploits of the Hero, 
ilecutly rewarded them. He coated translations to be It is sad to contract the position held by the Arabs in 
made of tho most celebrated works in Greek, Syriso, the civilized world in the middle Ages with their present 
end other langusges, and circulated them by numerous state. As their military glory departed, so seems also 
copies. The caliph Al-Mamun (813-33) ottered to the to have passed away their intellectual culture, How 
Greek emperor five tons of gold and a perpetual treaty they arc sunk in stupid indolence, and have no litera- 
of peace it he would send the philosopher Leo for a ture worthy of notice,— Rtf. Brockhaus* Coseersutioas- 
time to instruct him. Under his reign, excellent Lexikon, 

schools and largo libraries, at Bagdad, Alexandria, A Banian Nights' E s r miTAnraf ttwa, a well-knmm 

and other places, were established. Bat while the and very popular oolleotion of eastern tales, first 
dynasty of the Abastides were fostering learning at made known to Europe by Antony Gulland, a French 
Bagdad, that of the Omraniodes were similarly en- orientalist, under the title of “ Lea Affile et Use 
gaged at Cordova, in Spain, which, particularly in the Nuits" (The Thousand and One Nights), 11! vole, 
loth eentury, was the ehiaf seat of learning in Europe. Fans, 1701. The work speedily bcoame popular, and 
Students came from Fnuiee and other parts of Europe was translated into all the European tongues. lot¬ 
to study, especially mathematics and medicine, at proved and more complete editionshave since appeared. 
Cordova. Besides the educational institutions at Cor- The best English translation is that by Kdwurd William 
dova, the Arabs had established fourteen academies Lane, which was published in 1333. These tales had 
and numerous elementary and middle schools through- long existed in the East before they became known 
out the country. At n time when learning found to Europeans: they are supposed to bo Of Persian 
scarcely any support or encouragement, anywhere else, origin. Persian tales began to be translated into 
the Arabs were collecting and diffusing it to all parts Arable about tho 8th century, end probably, soon after 
ol the world; indeed, the progress of the Arabs in this time, many of tbe tales may-have been collected, 
learning is scaroely less remarkable than their sucooss though they were doubtless subsequently added to and 
in conquest. In geography, history, mathematics, improved. The grent popularity of the work in Europe 
medicine, and physios, they have rendered important is to be accounted for from the great simplicity and 
services, and many of their words ore still to be found vigour of its stylo, and the powerfully-drawn sensuous 
in the physical and mathematical sciences; as, algebra, pictures with which it abounds,—its gilded palaces, 
alcohol, almanac, asimuth, senith, nadir, &c. Geo- charming women, lovely gardens, and exquisite reposts; 
praphy is not a little indebted to the labours of the while the fearless courage of tbe Arab knight, his love 
Arabs; they considerably extended the boundaries of of adventure, his dexterity and skill, his love and 
tho then known world by their expeditions of dii- revenge, the craft of the women, the hypocrisy of tbe 
eovery; while the geographical treatises of Abulfeda, priests, and tho venality of tho judgeB, are all power- 
Edrisi, and others, are still interesting and valuable, fully delineated. Tbe story that forms the union of 
After the 8th century, history oame to bo a favourite the tales is, that the Button Hahabriar, exaaperatad by 
subject of study with them. Among their works of the faithlessness of his bride, made a law that every 
1 his class are the universal histories of Masadi, Tabari, one of bis future wives should be put to death the 
Eutychius, tho Christians Ahulfarnj and Elmakin, and morning after marriage. At length, HUebcrssaae, the 
Abulfeda, Nuvoiri, floyuti, &e. Upon the history of daughter of the grand visier, by tho charm other 
tho Arabs in Spain there are numerous works in the stories induoed the sultan to defer her execution from 
Arabic language. For further information on this day to day, till a thousand and one nights hail passed 
subject, see Ton Hammer's EnryelopUdieeken Vbtr- away. By this time, Shshemnode wss the mother of 
tieht der Wimentehaften det Orient*, 2 vols., Leipsio, three children, whom she led before the throne of her 
1804. Theology and law, whioh is nearly related to it, husband, and so induoed him to spare her life, 
were derived chiefly from tho Koran, and formed the Arabic, Gbm. {See Gum*.) _ 

chief part of public instruction. They began to spemi- A «ab ici, a-rdb’-i-H, a sectwhioh sprang np in Arabia 
late on the contents of the Koran during the Ommaiodo about tho yea i,207, who held that the soul died with 
dynasty, which, with the introduction of the works of tbe body, and also rose again with it. Origan is said 
Aristotle,-led to the formation of various sects of to have refuted their error, and prevailed upon them 
believers. The most celebrated exegeses of the Koran to abandon it. It originated in an opinion then held 
are by Saraskhshari and Biiidhawi. Their philosophy by many in the early church, that the soul of man was 
was related to the Koran in the jama way that the material. There were some revivals of this doctnno 
scholasticism of the Middle Ages was to the Scriptures, in the Middle Ages. ' 

It was of Greek origin, and was drown chiefly from the Arabic N dmeeals.— The ehornoters or figures 0, 1, 
works of Aristotle, Among their moat distinguished 2, 3, 4, 5,0,7, 8,!), which should properly be termed 
philosophers were Avicenna and Averroea, noth of Hindoo or Indian numerals ; for they were borrowed, 
whom have written commentaries upon Aristotle, as well as the system of decimal notation, ly too 
Many of the Arabian philosophers were also pliysi- Arabs from the Hindoos. It is said that Uerbert, 
cians, and they made considerable advances iu cbemis- afterwords Sylvester II., learned their use from the 
try, botany, and the knowledge of diseases. Anatomy, Moors in Bpain in (he loth century. According to 
however, made no progress with them, as dissections another account, Leonard' 1 of Pisa'introduced them 
were prohibited by the Koran. ’Schools of philosophy into Italy in 1202. (See Algebra.) 1 heir employment 
end medicine were established, and flourished in various was not general before the invention of printing, and 
parte; as, Bagdad, Alexandria, Ispahan, Cordova, Ac. considerable time elapsed before they came into general 
Tho philosophers Avioenna and Averroes have both use. Accounts were kept iu Soman numerals up to 
written eble works upon medioine. On natnrai his- tbe 18tli century. 

tory wrote Damiri, Ibn-Baitar, and Ksoswini. In Arabi.v, Kr'-a-iia, in Chem., the term for pnre gum- 
matbematics the Arabs made greet advances. In erahic. (See Gnus.) 

arithmetic they introduced the numeral# now hi use Ahabi.r Lams, or'-a^bel (let. orate, to plonghj, 
and decimals; and in trigonometry they adopted einea ground fit for cultivation, Or brought into cultiyeHttn 
instead of chorda. *They simplified the trigonometrical by the use of the plough end-other agricultural usw» 
operations of the Greeks, ana extended the application menu. It is tho most important of the several amriom 
of algebra. Astronomy was eagerly studied, iorwhiob under which lend may be deseed,—vis., arable lead, 
they hod famous eehoob and oneorvetaica. at Bagdad grass land, wood land, common, end waste ,— 1 as it 
107 
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furnishes, witli due cure in its lmtnngcment, abundant 
cereal crops, roots, and vegetables tor the sustenance 
of man and animals. An account of the various aorta 
of soil, with their respective natures and properties, 
together with information as to the best method 
of preparing and improving the laud, and the rotation 
of crops most advantageous to the farmer, will be 
treated elsewhere (see Sons, Cultivation or Soil, 
Rotation ok Cuora, Manuue, Tillage, &o.) ; notices 
of the most important agricultural implements will a]ap 
bofouud under their respeetivoheadmgs. (See Plough, 
ILaukow, Scarifier, &«.) The principal component 
■arts of all soils ure earths, chiefly clav, sarnl, and 
mu’, mingled in various proportions; the mules of 
metals, especially the protoxide and peroxide of iron, 
the former giving a black and the latter a red colour, 
to tho land; saline substances, ns potash, soda, 4c. j 
decayed animal nnd vegetable mnlter, and water. 

Aka c Ml, a-rai'-ee-r, in Hot., the Ariuls or Arum 
family, a nat. ord. of nionocotylodoDous plaids, in the 
sub-class J'efaluidrer ,—herbs or shrubs with send 
juices and subterranean tubers, conns, or rhizomes. 
Their loaves are sheathing, usually net-veined and 
simple, but in rare instance-; compound. Their flow nrs 
are monoecious (male und female organs m separate 
flowers), and they are urrungrd on a spadix within a 
spatlic. The order embraces ',10 genera and 170 specieB, 
The Ariuls iibouiid in tropical countries, nnd some few 
occur in cold and temperate regions. Thoy ure nil 
more or less acrid, nnd often highly poisonous. The 
typo of the order is the genus Arum (which ere). 

Auaciuh, ar'-v-lcit, in Hot,, a gen. of plaids belong¬ 
ing to the nat. old. Lrguminostr, euh-ord.J’apitioiwrrw. 
The species A. hi/pm/eiu, ft uatneot' the tropical portion 
of America, is remarkable for ripening lls legumes 
under tlu* surface of the ground, which clinrael eristic 
is indicated by the names underground kidney-bean ami 
around -nnt, commonly givon to It. After flowering, the 
flower-stalks elongate and bend towords the earth, into 
which the pods jicnotrato. Each pod contains two, 
three, or four seeds, which, when ripe, are about tho 
size of hazel-nuts. These seeds ore used as food in 
various parts of the world; for the plant is now culti¬ 
vated in Africa, Asia, and certain port ions of Europe, 
as well as in its native regions. On being subjected to 
pressure, these seeds yield a fixed oil, which is exten¬ 
sively employed for cooking in ImliH, where it is called 
kutcliuug oil. lleing a very liquid oil, It has been used 
in this country for watches, and other delicate machi¬ 
nery, aswell as for burning, and other purposes. 

Arachnoid, n-rdk'-noid (Gr. arachnoides, from 
arachue, a spider, and eidoe, form or likeness), literally 
signifies cobweb-like. In Anat., the araehuoid mem¬ 
brane. is the name of one of the three membranes which 
envelop the brain and spinal cord. It is situate be¬ 
tween the dura and the pia mater, and is a thin glisten¬ 
ing membrane. The tissue of the virtreous humour of 
the eye has also this name. 

Aiukostyus, ai'-re-o-etile (Gr. araiot, wide, and 
states, a column), a term in Arch., used by Yirtrnvius 
to indicate one of bis live species of Grecian and Homan 
temples. Tt refers to the distance at which tho columns 
of a portico or colonnade should be placed apart, which 
should be from four to five times the diameter of tho 
columns. Thus, if the columns bo a foot in diameter, 
tho distance between them should l>e from four to five 
feet This proportion of intcrcolumniation is assigned 
more particularly to the Tuscan order of architecture 

AU/EOBYSTrLB, ai-re-o-ne'-tile (Or. araioe, wide, 
enn, together, and etuloe, a column), applied in Arch, 
to the proportioning of tho space between columns 
arranged iu pairs, with a wide interval between each 
pair. The columns at the western entrance to St. 
Paul's Cathedral are arranged in this manner. 

AraLia, a-rai'-li-a, in Rot., a gen. of plants bo- 
'longing to the nat. ord. Aruliacea. It contains a 
- considerable number of spocies,—trees, shrubs, and 
herbs,pome of which yield useful products. A.nudi- 
eaiUie is a unlive of North America, where its roots 
are used popularly in tho treatment of rheumatic affec¬ 
tions. They are commonly known as false, or American 
sarsaparilla, and are sometimes forwarded to this 
country. The bark of A. spinosa, the angelica or 
toothache-tree, and also a native of Korlh America, 
Is used as a stimulant diaphoretic. From the pith of 
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A. pupyryfera the Chinese prepnro their so-called 
rice-paper. Several species of Aralia yield aromatic 
gum-resins. 

Araliacex, a-rai.t-i-ai'-ee-e, in Hot., Ivy-worts, a 
nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class 
Catyriflonr, —trees, shrubs, or herbs closely allied to 
the umbelliferous plants, but uot possessing, in the 
slightest degree, the poisonous properties so commonly 
found in those plants. There are 21 genera and list 
species, which are universally distributed; being found 
in tropical, sub-tropical, temperate, and the coldest 
regions. The most interesting genera ure described 
under their respective botuiiicul names. (See Amalia, 
Ukdeiiv, Ivy, Panax.) 

Auammvn, or Ax.vx.vtc Language, ar-a-me’-an, 
tho Janguuge of the country of Aram, a name litorally 
signifying ‘ high laud,' as distinguished from Canuaa, 
or‘low land,’ and applied to tliat district of country 
which comprised Syria, Babylonia, and Mesopotamia. 
The Aramaic belongs to the Semitic class of languages, 
and is divided into two principal dialects,—the VVesteru 
Aramaic or Syriac, and the Jiusleru Aramaic or Baby. 
Ionian. There are also, asmiuor dialects. Die Samaritan 
and Pahnyrcno. The A nmucan language is peculiarly 
interesting, as having been generally spoken by Die 
inhabitants of Palestine, from the Babylonian captivity 
to the final dispersion of the Jens. As a spoken 
language, * now exists only in some remote valleys of 
the lnoiin is of Kurdistan. The. Aramaic is generally 
the hars -, poorest, and least cultivated of the 
Semitic 1; i ;uages. 

Araucaria, d-raw-kuir'-i-a, in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nut. ord. 1‘ timnetc, or CouiJ’erte, the 
Pines, consisting of gigantic trees, natives of the 
southern hemisphere, und distinguished by having 
the mule and female flowers on separate plants. The 
species are all evergreen, and their leaves are con¬ 
siderably broader than those of the ordinary pines uml 
lira. A. excnlna, commonly called the Norfolk-lsluml 
line, is a most majestic tree, growing to a height of 
rom 160 to 220 feet, anil having sometimes u circum¬ 
ference of moro than 30 feet. Its timber is white, 
close-grained, but remarkably heavy, and seldom 
sound for a great length: tiro bark abounds in tur¬ 
pentine. Tins tree occurs in Norfolk,Island, New 
Caledonia, and some parts of Australia. A. imbricuta, 
the Chili pine, 1ms been introduced into this country 
ns an ornumental tree, and is now frequently planted 
on lawns and in shrubberies. Its seeds are edible, and 
are extensively used for food by the natives of Chili 
and Patagonia. It is said tlmt the fruit of one large tree 
will maintain eighteen persons for u whole year. This 
tree was first found growing on the niouiitnins of the 
Araucnninn Indians, in South America; whence tho 
name of the genus. A. liidmllii, found at Moreton 
Bay, has also edible seeds. 

Auaucabitfs, a-ram’-ka-rUes, in Geol., a term ap¬ 
plied to specimens of fossil wood, resembling iu struc¬ 
ture that of living Araucaria. Theso fossils are com¬ 
mon iu the chalk, wealden, oolite, and lias of Great 
Britain. 

Arbalest, ar'-bo-lrut (Liit. arcubuHsta, a crossbow), 
a weapon of war, the precise date of whose first introduc¬ 
tion is unknown ; but, according to some, it was in use 
in the Roman armies as early as tho time of Con¬ 
stantine. It is supposed to have breu introduced 
into England by tue Normans. It was disused in 
England, ns a weapon of war, in the reign of 
Henry VIII. The bowmen were distinct from the 
arbalesters, or crossbowmen. The arrows used with 
the crossbow wero short and thick, and were culled 
quarrels, from the French carreaux. 

Arbitration, ar-bi-trai’-ehon (Lat. arbitrinm litis), 
in Law, is where contesting parties submit the action, 
suit, or any or all matters iu dispute, to the judgment 
of an indifferent person or persons, called an arbitrator 
or arbitrators, to decide tho controversy; and where 
more than one is appointed, it is usual to appoint, or 
leave the arbitrators to appoint, an umpire (imperatar 
or inwar), to whose solo judgment it is then referred. 
The decision, in any of these cases, is called an award, 
which is final if not set aside by a court for infor¬ 
mality. 

Abhor Dians, at'-bar di-Sn'-s .—Tho Arbor Diana, 
or silver-tree, is mode by dropping a few globules of 
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mercury into a clean glass bottle, containing a solution 
of nitrate of silver. If left undisturbed for a few 
days, beautiful arborescent forms of mrtallio silver 
rise from the surface of the mercury, continuing to 
increase ns long as there ie any nitrate of silver let! in 
the liquid. 

Ahbomxbcbiit, ar-la-rcd-ent (Lat. arbor, a tree), 
in Chem., a term applied to crystals that assume a tree¬ 
like form. A small quantity of milk added to a solution 
of any salt will alter its crystallisation to the arbo¬ 
rescent form. Very beautiful arborescent metallic 
crystals may be formed for the microscope by placing 
an atom of copper in a drop of nitrute of silver, placed 
on a {doss slide. (Set Crystallization 1 .) 

AnnoBicuLTi'HE, ar'-bor-i-lml-ture (Lat. arior, tree), 
the art of cultivating trees. The term is usunlly re¬ 
stricted to the planting and management of timber- 
trees; the cultivation of fruit-trees being regarded as 
a branch of horticulture. The ancients obtained their 
timber from natural forests, and only practised nrbori- 
cultnro in landscape-gardening, or'in forming public 
walks near their cities. In America, tree-felling, in¬ 
stead of tree-planting, occupies the time of the im¬ 
provers of land; and it will be long before urborieulture 
will he practised on nn extensive scale on a continent 
so thickly wooded. The cultivation of timber-trees iB 
unnecessary whilst natural forests are abundant. In 
England, plantations lor timber and fuel were first 
established in the lflth century; and from that period 
arboriculture lias steadily advanced. In the 17tli cen¬ 
tury, the publication or Evelyn’s Sylva did much to 
promote ttie taste for the art; uud the greatly- 
■ -creased demand for onk for shipbuilding gave a new 
impulse to its practice. No extensive plantations were 
mado in Scotland until the beginning of the ISth 
century, or in Ireland until the eloso of that century. 
In Prance and Germany, and in other parts of Europe, 
economical arboriculture boa not made much progress, 
and is still almost couilued to the management of 
natural forests. In this department, however, the 
continental peoples, particularly the Oerniuns, hove 
made great strides, and have developed to their fullest 
extent the resources of their vast, timber districts. 
Plantations are usually formed in ltntuiu with seed¬ 
lings,— young trees ruised from seed m nurseries; but 
sometimes, also, by sowing the seed on the ground 
which is intended for the plantation. Some authorities 
pronounce the latter plan to be tho better of the two, 
believing that liner trees aro produced when the Bend- 
lings are permitted to remain undisturbed on the 
ground in which they passed through their first stages 
of development. The gaps formed by the removal of 
timber in the natural forests of Franco and Germany 
are invariably tilled up by sowing the seed. Trees 
may be conveniently classified according to their uses, 
'i’lie following ie the system usually adopted :—1. Re¬ 
sinous or coniferous trees,—the pines and firs. These 
yield straight timber for masts and long planks. 2. 
ilard-woodcd trees; us the oak. ash, elm, beech, 
chestnut, walnut, sycamore, birch, thorn, hickory, 
holly, and box. Most of these trees furnish handsome, 
strong, and durable timber, such as is suitable f*r 
shipbuilding, household furniture, carts, tools, and 
vnrious mechanical purposes. Some of them—the 
ouk and chestnut, for instance—afford crooked pieces 
of timber for knees or bends in the ribs of ships; 
others, such as the tborn and hickory, give pieces of 
remarkable toughness. 3. Soft-wooded trees; as the 
poplar, lime, horse-chestnut, alder, and willow, which 
yield wood suitable for turnery, basket-work, fuel, uud 
a variety of useful purposes. In this class we may 
"include the trees which are grown for flexible suckers 
and spray, to form hoops, baskets, besoms, and poles. 
— Ilf. Brown’s Foreeter; Chambers’s Information — 
Arboriculture: Traiti dee Arbret et Arbuetee, par 
Dubamcl du Monceau, Veillard, Saint-HUoire, Mirbel 
et Foiret. 

Amos Vitjs, ar'-bor vi'-te (Lat., tree of life.) (See 
Thuja.) 

Arbusculus, ar-lud-ku-lut, in Bot., a term employed 
to denote a tree of small size. 

Arbutus, ar-bu'-tut, \p Bot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Erieaeea, consisting of small trees 
and shrubs, most of them natives of America. The 
•fruit is fleshy and many-sceded; in some speciesre< 
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serabling in shape and colour that of the strawberry. 
The corolla is urn-shaped. Tho most remark aliio 
species is A. uuedo, which is a native of the sooth of 
Europe and the Levant, but now found also in Asia 
and America. It is cultivated as an ornamental ever* 
green-tree la Britain, where it frequently attains 
the height of nearly twenty feet. It is commonly 
called the strawberry-tree. The most interesting 
specimens in tho British isles are st tile Lakes of 
Killarney,where they form lovely groves. A. Andraehne , 
the Oriental arbutus, is even more elegant than tho 
common species; but, at the same time, it is rnuoh 
more delicate, and will not thrive in our variable 
climate. A. furent is a small shrub growing in Chili, 
and yielding a fruit having strong narcotic properties. 

Arc, ark (Lat. areut, a bow), in Geom. signifies 
any part of u curve lino. The straight lino which joins 
tho extremities of tho arc, is called its chord. The 
practical operation for finding the length of an arc is 
as follows:—Divide the arc into a number of smaller 
arcs, making the number largo in proportion to tho 
degree of accuracy required, then add together tho 
chords of tho smaller arcs. The sum of the chorda 
will differ but little from the arc, even when the sub¬ 
divisions are not numerous. For example,—the aro of 
the quadrant of a circle whose diameter is 10,000,000 
of inches is 7,853,982 inches within hllf an inch. Divide 
this quadrant into ten equal parts, and the sum of the 
chorda is 7,845,910 inches; diviilo the quadrant into 
fifty parts, and tho same sum is 7,853,05!) meliOB, which 
is not wrong by more than one part out of 24,310. For 
only twenty subdivisions the sum of the chords is 
7,851,003 inches, wrong only by one part out of 3,890; 
therefore, for every practical purpose, an are of a 
circle—and the same may be said 61 every other curve 
—is the polygon made bv the chords of a moderate 
number of subdivisions of the aro. 

Auc.A.vn,ar-kai<l' (Fr.), in Arch., a term applied to# 
series of arches of any form supported on pifinri either 
inclosing a space beiore a wall or any building which 
is covered in and paved, or, when used as an architec¬ 
tural feature, for ornamenting the towers and walls of 
clinrchcs entirely closed up with masonry. The cloisters 
of the old monasteries and religious houses were, 
strictly sneaking, arcades; and the covered walk round 
Covrut-uarilen Market is an arcade, wrongly called a 
piazza. The term is also applied to a covered passage, 
with shops on either Bide, ns the Lowther and Burling¬ 
ton Arcades in London. Beautiful specimens of the 
ornamental arcade maybe found in many of our cathe* 
clrals and churches, as well as in many ruins; among 
which may bo mentioned the striking and magnificent 
remains of Glastonbury Abbey, Somersetshire. 

Akcarum, ar-kai'-num (Lat., a secret), a term fre¬ 
quently employed by the old alchemists and philo¬ 
sophical writers, ana usually ubcJ to designate any 
substance the mode of preparing which was kept 
secret. Thus, the ancient chemical philosophers called 
the red oxide <■*[ mercury, which was produced by tb# 
action of wutric acid, arcanum eoroUanutn s sulphate of 
potash was termed, by the same writers, arcanum 
diplicatum, Ac. 

Arch, arch (Lat. areas, a bow, a curved line), is 
structure, generally of atono or brick, in a curved 
form, over an open space, the pieces of which aro 
arranged in a manner calculated to bind them closely 
together by the pressure of one against another, ren¬ 
dering them capable of supporting a great weight of 
masonry above them. The ends of an arch arc sup¬ 
ported on columns or sides of masonry, called abut- 
meats or piert (a, a), rising perpendicularly from the 
ground; the arch is said to spring from its piers, and 
the firBt stones resting on the piers on either side (b,l) 
are sometimes called the •printpng-ttonet. The upper 
part of the arch is called theorem (e, d), and the stone 
m the centre (h), in tho form of a wedge, which locks 
or binds the arch together, is termed the keystone. 
The sides of the arch (ee, df), between its crown and 
piers, are called its haunchee, or fianke. Tho stones 
which compose tho arch, all wedge-shaped, smaller at 
the under end than at the upper, .are called vouinoirt « 
while the under ends of the atones are called the «»- 
tmdot, or lofflt, and the upper ends the extradot, or 
back. The liae joining the extremities of the arch 
(rf) is called its tpan, and one drawn perpendicular 
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to the span, from its oentrel point to the centre of the 
bottom of the keystone (gh), its rise. These lines ore 
also oallcd tho chard and varied tine ol the arch. The 
Egyptians and Assyrians are said to be tho first nations 
who used the aroh in thoir buildings; arches, both of 
stone and brick, having been found by Uelaoni, Wil¬ 
kinson, and Layarrl, at Thebes, Giseh, Nimrood, and 
Xborsabud. The form of the aroh is supposed to have 
been known to the Greeks, although there is no evi¬ 
dence, in the remains of their temples, to show the 
truth of the supposition. The ltomans were fully 
acquainted with its constructive value, and were pro- 




departed Homan greatness are id existence in various 
parts of France, Groeoe, Spain, and Egypt. In modern 
days France has the greater number of these struc¬ 
tures. Paris possesses the triumphal arches of the 
Porte St. Denis and St. Martin, built respectively in 
1673 and 1674, to celebrate the victories of Louis 2ftV. 
The fine Arc du Carrousel, forming the western en¬ 
trance of the Tuileries, erected to the honour of the 
French armies, wav commenced in 1600, and finished 
in 1600, its height being 47 feet, its breadth 55. Sur¬ 
mounting the structure it a grand equestrian group, 
formed of a chariot, to wliioh four horses ore yoked, 
the deeds being guided by the allegorical statues 
of Peace and Victory. But the grandest and most 
colossal triumphal aroh erected by the modems is 
that atanding at the end of the Avenue des Champs 
Rlysees, at Paris, It was erected in commemora¬ 
tion of the victories of Napoleon I. and his armies, 
and, although commenced in 1606, was not com¬ 
pleted till after the revolution of 1830. It has three 
arches, the height of the central one being 93 feet! 
In the interior are graven the names of the most 
celebrated French generals, with that of their 
leader. l'Jin English capital possesses only two 
. structures of this kind,—the arch at Hyde Park, 
® upon which the equestrian statue of the duke of 
Wellington is placod, and tho Cumberland Gate. 

AxciLKocnMLBls, ar'-ie-o-tid'-a-rit (Gr. arohaiot, 
ancient -’-uftirG, turban), in Geol., a pen. of turban- 
shape* -a-urchins, found in a fossil state, in car- 
bomfo .a.* and Permian strata. (See Cipabis.) 

AuciMtoMTSCirs, ar'-ke-o-nW-knt (Gr. archmot, 
ancient; Lat. ounces, woodlouse), in Geol., a gen. 
of fossil crustaceans, occurring in the Purbpck 
strata, and bearing considerable resemblance to 
the oommon woodlouse. 


bably the means of introducing it, in its most simple Abchsoloot, ar-ke-ol'-o-je (Gr. from arehaiot, 
and primary form—that of a semiroircle—into Euro- old, ancient, anil logo*, a discourse), tho name of 
scan architecture. The Britons and their priests, the the science which causes us to become acquainted 
Droids, were entirely ignorant of its use; the Suxoas, with the antiquities of nations that bare risen and 
however, approached the form of the arch by placing fallen, and the remains of various kinds which throw 
two stones in a slanting position against each other, a light upon the history of those that exist at the 
like the sides of an equilateral triangle, supporting present time. Almost every -kingdom now boasts 
them on piers. The only forms used, until the udop- its national arohieological society; and in England 
tion of the pointed arch in Mediaeval architecture, in there are many local associations, the members of- 
the 12th century, were the semicircle, segment of a which are sedulously engaged in the study and dis- 
circle, and ellipse. The horse-shoe form, peculiar to covery, as well as the preservation, of tho antiquities in 
Arabian architecture, was probably derived from the their immediate neighbourhood, and in the counties 
segment of u circle greater than a semicircle. The iu whioh they have btwu instituted. The tern is 
pointed arch was used by the Arabs as early as the capable of a very widely-extcndcd signification, in- 
9th century, and is supposed to bare been introduced eluding everything that is connected with the rise and 
into Europe at the dose of the first crusade, and progress of any nation, its history, laws, religious 
adopted, in various forms, as a prominent feature in observances, public and private buildings, manners. 
Gothic architecture. The mechanical principles of the and customs of alt classes of the people, the arts iu use 
construction of arches will be treated elsewhere. (Set among them, and the extent of their acquirements in 
Bunas and Kquiunaiuii or Abchbb.) science and scientific discoveries. The archaeologist 

Arch, Tniiuiriut,, was a structure raised by the seeks to study and preserve any materials which tend 
Romans to celebrate a victory; some grand historical to elucidate the subjects already mentioned, and these 
event, or to add a greater lustre to the cammemo- materials naturally resolve themselves into three great 
ration of the military deeds of a victorious-general. classes, each capable of further subdivision. The first 
These monuments bad their origin in the custom of class may be considered to consist of Ml records, 
adorning with the spoils of war the gate by which a written or printed, legal documents, old chronicles, 
successful military leader entered Horae on his rotnrn diaries of a public or private nature, state papers, 
ftoui the battle-field. In time, these temporary monu- letters, Ao. The second may be termed oral, ortra* 
uients gave place to others of an enduring nature, such ditiona), in contradistinction to the first, which may 
us shine or bronco. Theorem iriumphalit, as this kind be broadly called written archeology, and consists of 
of structure was termed by the Romans, was generally the ballads, legends, and folk-lore of a people, their 
erected in some main thoroughfare. The design was sports, superstitions, and the rise and origin of local 
commonly either one large arch, or one large central customs, proverbs, and expressions. The third, termed 
aroh, with one or two smaller ones at each side. In monumental arohwology, consists of 1 works of art, 
every case the fronts and sides of the structure were paintings, sculpture, coins, medals, glass, pottery, „ 
ornamented with trophies, the entablature being aur* utensils of wood, metal, and other materials; tools of* 
mounted with some piece of sculptural allegory, be- even-description, armour, weapons, carriages, boats, 
ncath which was an insoriptica narrating the dseds of roads, canals, walla, encampments, burial-places. 

the hero in whose honour the aroh was erected. Many -" ' • - r.. , 

of these celebrated structures are still in odstenoe, 
ttomoat remark Able being.— 1 the aroh of Auguttofl, at 
Bimini -, the arch of Trajan, at Bencventum, and 
another at Ancona; at Borne, those of Constantine, 

Septimus fiererus, Drusus, Q allien us, and Titus; the 
most beautifully-proportioned, and at the sometime 
the oldest, being that of Titus, whose conquest of 
Judsse it was built to celebrate. The triumphal aroh 
whioh is in the most perfect state of .preservation is 
that of Constantine. Many similar monument* of 


earuen mounds tor purposes ot defence or sepulture, 
and even human remains and those of animals. The 
British Museum contains an abundant store of Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Greek, Homan, British, and other antiquities: 
and in many local collections, both of a public amt 
private oharaoter, there are ample gatherings for the 
study of archeology; but they are principally materials 
of e monumental nature. Additions to these collections 
are oontinnally being made by exploration. In the 
greet works now constructing under London itself, 
Deny feet below the present surface, tcsselated pave. 
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meats, coins, tools, walls, and other remains, are 
constantly laid bare, which, in comunction withsnch 
discoveries os that of the buried lloraee city of Bri. 
coni am, or Wroxeter, lately found near the borders of 
Wales, are invaluable in ulustreting the habits of a 
people tost onaer held Orest Britain' as- a tributary 
province, unrolling a page in which the antiquary can 
read many a fact traced m characters which cannot bo 
mistaken. Societies such as the Roxburgh, Bannatvno, 
and Maitland oiubs, bare principally turned their 
attention to the preservation ana reproduction of 
old printed records, and the publication of old 
writings of all sorts; while Sir Henry Ellis-may be 
considered as one of the most uetive promoters of the 

E reservation of traditional archaeology, or folk-lore, ns 
is edition of Brand's " Popular Antiquities,” published 
some twenty yean sines, will fully show. The govern¬ 
ment of this country, which formerly looked with sus¬ 
picion on the enrolment of a sooiety of archaeologists, 
now offers every facility and inducement to encourage 
the study of this scienco. The Society of Antiquaries, 
the parent society of all the associations now in exist¬ 
ence iu England, was founded in 1672, and broken up 
about thirty years after, by order of James 1. It w as 
revived in 1707, and tho member* received a ebarter 
of incorporation in 1751. lu 1780 the Scottish Sooiety 
of Antiquaries was founded, and, six years after, the 
lioya] Irish Academy, instituted for a similar purpose. 
AU’ these societies have given, their attention to the 
collection of archaeological records of ail sorts, and 
possess valuable ransemns. Among other social ies of 
a similar nature on the continent, may he mentioned 
the l{oynl Society of tho North,.at Copenhagen. The 
museums of Pans and Naples possess ftne collections 
of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman antiquities, the officers 
or the latter especially collecting Homan remains front 
tho excavations made on the sites of the cities of Pom¬ 
peii ami Herculaneum, buried by an eruption of 
Vesuvius in the year 78. Bvery oonnlry possesses, iu 
a greater or Icbs degree, relics> of antiquity of the 
greatest interest to the archieologist. Prom the 
sculptured stones and obelisks of Bgypt and Assyria, 
records have been unravelled by Kuwlinsou, bayard, 
and others, that throw great light on tho early history 
of these countries, and offer convincing testimony to 
the indisputable troth of Holy Writ, in Mexico and 
Central America, crideuces have been trnced of the 
existence of a clever and ingenious people tliut hud 
passed from the surface of the earth before the dis¬ 
covery of the Western hemisphere by Columbus. In 
ail countries, especially those under British rule, col¬ 
lections of auliqnHiea are oageriy made; and iu pro¬ 
portion to the encouragement and advance of arcluc- 
ology, history will become the record of a people's 
customs and household words, instead of a stem cata¬ 
logue of bloody wan and the ruthless deeds of kings 
and ambitions tnen who sought to make the people 
stepping-stones by whioh they might gain tho objects 
of their desire. 

Aaoiuxsu, ar'-kaMm (Or. arckaiot, anoient), is I 
a term employed in Lit. and Rhet. to denote the use-1 
of au obsolete word or, phrase, in order to give an air- 
of antiquity to the passage in which it oconra. 

Axohxkoxl, ark'-ain-jU (Or. arekt, chief, and ag- 
psfas, an angel), a term employed to denote a high 
order of angelic beings. In Seripture the term is only 
applied to Michael, and is nowhere employed in the 

S I. Holy Writ seems to indicate that there are 
ent degree* and orden among angelic beings, 
but gives no specific information on the subject. _ 
Abceskohuox, ark-an-jtl’-i-lem, in Bot., the' herb 
Archangel, a gen. of plants belonging to the net. ord. 
Uabtllffira. The species ere mostly herbaceous and 
perennial, native* or the cold and temperate regions of 
the northern hemisphere, i. qgMrwU% the garden 
angelica, is an indigenous biennial, growing in vratery 
places, bat somewhat rare in thk ooaotry. It grows 
in moist situations, and flowers from Jons to Septem¬ 
ber, the blossoms being greenish-white. Its root is 
large and fleshy, resinous, end pungently eromatie. 
It lii imported from Hamburg in the dried-state for- 
medicinal purposes, being stomaohio sud onnnmstive, 
Tbs fruit, improperly teemed the-- seed, has similar 
properties. The tender stems and' mid-ribs of the 
leaves are boiled in syrup, and, wtoen dried, constitute 
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endied-angeUc*, whioh, taken**- s d essert, is every 
agreeable stomachic. The plant is cultivated for the 
purpose-of candying in the neighbourhood ofi London. 
Large quantities of- angelica are oonaumed by the mo- 
titters in the preparation of London gin.' and the 
liquor known as " bitters.** 

Avoaaisaor, aroh-Utk^op (Gr. arch*, obis!,, and 
tpitkopot, bishop), is the title given to a bishop who, 
besides exercising episcopal authority iu hia own,dio¬ 
cese, has an admitted superiority, and a oertninjuris- 
(liotlon, over the bishop* m hi* provinoe, who are some¬ 
times called lus suffragans. He is also aometfanes 
colled primate-or metropolitan. The title easne into 
use in tbs 4th oentnry. At first the term was const- 
tiered as equivalent to patriarch, or bishop of an im¬ 
perial diooese; as Rome, Constantinople, Antioch, 
Alexandria, Ephesus. After the 0th century the amb> 
bishop of Home assumed the title of Tope. In Bng- 
laud there are two archbishops, of whom the one-has 
his seat at Canterbury, the other at York, The-arch- 
bisliop of Canterbury is styled Primate of all England, 
und is the chief medium of communication! between 
the orown ami the ulergy, being consulted! by the 
ministers on all questions touching the occlesiMtioal 
part of the constitution. He has precedence of all 
temporal peers except those of the blood royal. The 


, styled Primate and Metropolitan of England. _ 

province consists of the six h . counties, with Cheshire, 
Nottinghamshire, and the Isle of Matt, and.be hoe six 
sulfragsns—the bishops of Durham, Carlisle, Chaster. 
Kipon, Manchester, and Hodor and Man. The rest off 
England constitutes the province of the arohbishnp of 
Cauterbury. The precise amount of superintendence 
oreontrol which maybe exercised by an archbishop 
over the^bisbops of his province does not seem to be 
very accurately defined; but if a bishop, introduces 
irregularities into his diocese, or is guilty of immorali¬ 
ties, the archbishop may oall him to account, and*even 
deprive him of his office. In Ireland there-are two 
Protestant and four Roman Catholio archbishops. Of 
the former, the arohbishnp of Armagh is styled Primato 
of all Ireland, and lias five suffragan bishops; the arch, 
lnshop of Dublin is Primate of Ireland, and has also 
live suffragan bishops. The election of ao arahbishop 
does not ditthr from that of a bishop (is* Btsnor); 
but while a bishop is only installed in bis offlns, an 
archbishop it enthroned. An archbishop is styled 
“ G-ruce,” and ” Most ltevorend Knther in God;** and 
wri tes himself “by Divino Providence;” abishopis styled 
“Lord,” and “ Right Reverend Bather in God,” and 
writes himself “ by Divine Permission.” During'the 
vacancy of a see, the archbishop is guardian of the 
spiritualities; and he also nominates to the benefice* 
or dignities at the disposal of the bishops in his pro¬ 
vince, if not filled op within six months. Kvety bishop, 
whether created or translated, is bound to make over 
by deed- the next presentation of such henefioe or dig¬ 
nity belongii^ to nissee, as the archbishop may ekoes*. 
The archbishop of Canterbury claims the right of 
placing the crown upon the head of a king at his coro¬ 
nation ; and the archbishop of York claims to perform 
the same office for the queen consort.— Jtgf. Knight’s 
Engluih Cgolopmdia. 

Aacnnaacoir, artk-dt'-ko* (Gr. areke, chief, and 
diakonot, a servant or officer), is an ecclesiastical dig¬ 
nitary next to a bishop. Bach diocese comprises one 
or more archdeaconry, over whioh one of the clergy 
is appointed to preside. He mint be a priest of at 
least six years' standing; and his duty is to visit his 
archdeaconries from rime to time; to see that the 
churches, and especially the chancel, are kept In repair, 
and that everything is done conformably to the canons; 
and to receive from the churchwardens representations 
of any matter ofirablio scandal. Tbs visitation may 
take place yeariy, bntmortbs within three years. He 
has power to hold a- abort within bis archdeaconry to 
hear ecclesiastical cause*; but an appeal lie* to the 
higher court of the- bishop. The income from an 
archdeaconry is now Sf small, that the office i* gene¬ 
rally held by those who hove also benefices orStbet 
preftawest la the Church. The srohdsaeon wear 
originally merely the chief of the deeoon, who wore 
the attendants and sssistonts of the bishop in c&ureb 
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affairs. His functions wore confined to attending upon 
and assisting tho bishop in the discharge of his spiritual 
duties! and the management of his diocese, without 
haring at first any jurisdiction. There are sixty-seven 
archdeaconries in England and Wales.— Sc/. Knight's 
JEitgluk Cyclopedia, 

Akchddkx, arch-duht', a duke whose authority and 
power is greater than that of other dukes. In France, 
in the reign of Dagoliert, there was an archduke of 
Austrasia; and, at a later period, the provinces of 
Brabant and Lorraine were termed nrehduchies. The 
dukes of Austria assumed the title of archduke in the 

ear 1160; but the dignity was not confirmed till 146J. 

n the present day, none but tho princes of tbe bouso 
of Austria affect the title. 

Axchkoosavscs, ar'-ke-ga-iau'-rui (Or. archtgnc, 
beginning, MziiriM,'Heard), in Gool., the name signifying 
‘primeval lizard,’ given by Goldfuss to a reptile of 
the Carboniferous era, allied to the existing reptiles, 
the proteus and lepidosiren. 

Akchkb. (.?«AitcnEKV.) 

Abchkb-Fish, ur'-chcrjhk, a curious little fish inha¬ 
biting tbe Chinese sens. Lurking near the surface of 
the water, it awaits the approach of an inject, and then 
suddenly squirts at it a drop of water, which infallibly 
brings it down. It is about seven mubes long, and bus 
a wide mouth, with tbe lower jaw considerably pro¬ 
longed. The Chinese keep these fishes in jars, and 
nmasa themselves by watching tho efi'cctof suspending 
a fly above ajar with a thread. 

Abchskt, ar’-che-m, the art of shooting with a bow 
and arrow, so called from the Latin word areas,a bow. 
With respect to the origin of archery, wo know 
nothing more than that it must have been practised at. 
a very early period; for wo aro told that Ilugar, in 
order not to see her son die, set herself down a good 
way off, ns it were a bow-shot; and soon after it is 
said that Ishmael dwelt in tho wilderness, and became 
an archer. The bow and arrow are frequently men¬ 
tioned iu Scripture, moro particularly in tho accounts 
of the wars of tbe Jewish people. Indeed, down to 
tho introduction of gunpowder, the bow-and-arrow 
was an implement of warfaro among all nations in nil 
states of civilization. Grcnt dependence was usually 
placed upon the archers in war; and frequently the 
success of a battle has been attributed to their means, 
ns at Creasy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. It is believed 
that tbe long-how was common in England long before 
the flaxon invasion. The Buxons were expert archers, 
both in battle itnd in field sports. The Normans 
brought with them the arbalest, nr crossbow; but, 
from the reign of Edward II., the long-bow, the 
favourite national weapon, seems to have been fully 
established. Edward III. directed the sheriffs of 
shires to see thAt the people exercised themselves in 
their leisure timo in archery, in place of following 
useless or unlawful games or amusements. Chaucer, 
in his prologue to the Canterbury Tales, gives the 
following oareftilly-drawn pioture of an archer of 
his day:— 

" And he was olad in coat and hood of green; 

A sheaf of peacock arrows, bright and keen, 

Under his belt lie bare full thriftily. 

'Well could he dress his tackle yeomanly; 

His arrows dreopjd not with feathers low. 

And in bis hand lie bare a mighty bow. 

His head was like a nnt, with visago brown : 

Of woodcraft all the ways to him were known. 

An arm-brace wore he, that was rich and broad, 
And by his side a buckler and a sword; 

While on the other side a dogger rare, 

Well sbeothed, was hung; and on his breast ho bore 
A large St. Christopher of silver sheen. 

A horu he hod, tho baldric was of green,— 

A forester truly, was he, sa I guess.” 

Under Edward IV. a precept was issued, commanding 
thatevery Englishman and Irishman in England should 
hove a bow of his own height: and butts were ordered 
to be set up in every township forithe inhabitants to 
•hoot at; and, if any one neglected tbe use of bis 
bow, he was subject to a flue. In the reign of Henry 
VIII. it was ordained, that every man under sixty, 
exoept spiritual men, justices, 4o., should nee shooting 
frith the long-bow, ana have a bow and arrows contJnu- 
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ally in bis bouse; that every father shall provide a bow 
and two arrows for his son when ho shall be seven years 
old; and that every servant above seventeen and under 
sixty years of age shall pay 0*. 8 d, if he be without n 
bow and arrows for one month. Latimer, in one of his 
sermons before Edward VI., published in 1649, strongly 
enforced the practice of arohery, saying,—“In my 
time my poor father was as diligent to teach me to 
shoot ns to learn me any other thing; and so, 
I think, other men did their children. He taught, 
me how to draw, how to lay my body in my bow; 
and not to draw with strength of arms, as other 
nations do, but with strength of the body. It is 
a godly art, a wholesome kind of exeroise, and 
much commended “in physio,” After the destruc¬ 
tion of tho Spanish Armada, fears being entertained 
lcBt tbe king of Spam should send an emissary to 
attempt the life of Queen Elizabeth, n number of 
noblemen of tbe conrt formed themselves into a body* 
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' guard, for tho protection of her person, and, under 
the denomination of the “ Compnniti of Liege Bowmen 
of the Queene,” had many privileges conferred upon 
them. Upon tho accession of James I. this company 
was disbanded, although those who composed it re¬ 
tained the privileges which had been conferred upon 
them by Elizabeth. Upon the breaking out of the 
civil war, Charles I. reorganised this body-guard, 
which attended him aguinBt the parliamentary forces, 
and afterwards emigrated with CbarleH II. At the 
Restoration this company was maintained, and, under 
the title of the " Uoyal Company of Archers,” received 
a new charter; it afterwards merged in the Artillary 
Company of London. Recently, archery has come to 
be revived as an amusement, and societies have been 
formed for the practice of it in various parts of tho 
country. The Toxophilite Society of London was first 
established in 1781. One of tho largest and most 
flourishing of these societies is tho “ Royal Company 
of ArcVers of Scotland.” It is said to owe its origin to 
the commissioners appointed by James I. of Scotland 
to superintend aud regulate tbe pruotice of archery 
throughout the country, when a number of the most 
expert archers were selected to form a body-guard for 
the king. They claimed the honour of acting in this 
capacity on the occasion of the visits of George IV. to 
Edinburgh, and they now constitute part of the royal 
household in Scotland. The principal instruments of 
archery ore the bow, string, arrow, gl«ve, and brace. 
Bows are of two kinds, called self-bows and book-bows. 
Self-bows are those that are mode of only one piece of 
wood, the best being foreign yeWl Book-bows ore 
composed of two kinds of wood, being strengthened by 
n piece of ash or other tongh wood, firmly glued to the 
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book. The length of a bow should be adapted to the 
strength of the individual that ia to uie it. A> a gene¬ 
ral rule, it should be about hie own length.. ladies' 
bow* ara^in general about 6 feet long; men’s bows 
from 6 ft. 0 in. to 6 ft. 10 in. The strength of a bow 
is usually calculated by the number of pound* weight 
suspended from the bowstring it takes to draw the bow 
down to the length of the arrow. Fifty pounds is the 
standard weight; and to draw a bow of sixty pounds 
requires more than an ordinary degree of strength. 
The bowstring is generally made of Italian hemp, 
strongly twisted, and dressed with gum or Indian glue, 
to preserve it from wot. The arrow, or abaft, as it is 
commonly colled, has three principal parts,—the stele 
or wooden portion, the head or jflle, and the feather. 
Ascham enumerates no less than fifteen kind* of wood 
of which eteles are wade; the Hbst, however, are mode 
of ash. An arrow is furnished with three feathers, 
one of wbioh, of a different colour from the others, is 
placed uppermost on the string, and is called the cock- 
i'eatjicr. The piles or heads are made either blunt or 
sharp; the advantage of the former kind beiug, that 
they ure more easily extracted than the latter. The 
weight of the arrow should bo proportioned to the 
strength of the bow. For bows of S feet, arrows of 
24 inches are commonly used; and for those of 6 feet 
!J inches, arrows of 28 or 29 inohes. The nock of the 
arrow is usually cased with liorn, and should bo made 
eo as to exactly tit the string. The shooting-glove is 
used to protect the fingers from being injured l»y the 
string, and consists of three finger-stalls, bock-slips, 
and a cross-strap buttoned round thewrist. The brace 
is a piece of stout polished leather, buckled round the 
bow arm, to protect it from the string, as well os to 
allow the string to glide sharply and quickly over it. 
Besides these, there aro the quiver, a tin cose for hold¬ 
ing the arrows not immediately in use, and the belt, 
worn round the waist, from which are suspended the 
tassel for wiping the arrows, and the grease-box, con¬ 
taining a composition with which the fingers and brace 
arc occasionally anointed, and which has also a pouch 
for holding arrows intended for present use. To be a 
good archer demands long and continuous practice. 
The muscles of the body must be brought into a cer¬ 
tain degree of strength and firmness, the mind must 
be calm and collected, and the eye steadily fixed upon 
the mark. The principal points to be attended to in 
practice are standing, nocking, drawing, holding, and 
loosing, on each of which much useful information will 
be found in the ToxopMlut of lloger Ascham, The 
distance to which an arrow can bo sent by a good 
archer is generally from 200 to 250 yards. In target¬ 
shooting, the face of the target lias a gold centre, with 
red, inner white, black, ana outer white circles sur¬ 
rounding it. The valuo of the hits is ascertained by 
multiplying those in the centre by nine, in the red by 
three, in the inner white by two, by adding a fourth to 
those in the black, while those m the outer white 
remain unaltered; as thus 
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Arenas, Court of, ar'-chee (Lat. euria do arcubut), 
the obief, and most ancient consistory oourt, belonging 
to the arebbishnp of Canterbury, for debating of spiri¬ 
tual causes, whereof the judge (who sits ss deputy to 
the archbishop) is called the Dean qf the Arckee; 
because be anciently held his court in the church of St. 
Mary-i«-2fo*>,in Chespside (Sancta Maria deQpreubue), 
though all the prinoipal courts are now holden at Doc¬ 
tors' Commons. Bqw Church is so named from the 
steeple, which is raised by pillars built archwise, like 
so many bent bows. 

Auchetx-pb, ar 1 -Ice-tipe (Or. s rchetupoe, from 
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arehe, chief, and tnpoe, form), properly .signifies tbs 
pattern or model alter whtoh anything is made. In 
Phil, the term was need by Plato to denote the idea or 
pattern of the world which existed in the mind of Deity 
previous to its creation, and according to which it was 
made. Bence, all things were formed after original 
archetypes in the Divine mind, which thus possessed 
within itself an archetypal world corresponding to this 
sensible world; while our minds, as partaking of the 
naturo of the divine, also bare archetypal forma of sen¬ 
sible objeots. 

Archil, or Orchil, ar'-lcll or areV-il.—'The red, vio¬ 
let, and blue colouring matters known in commerce by 
the names of archil or orchil, audbear and litmus, or 
turnsole, are obtained from the Eocella tinetoria, and 
other lichen* growing on the rocks of the Canary and 
Capo de Verde Islands, the Cape of Good Hope, the 
Pyrenees, and other parts of the world. The colouring 
matter, which i* termed by chemists eruthrene, does not 
exist in the lichens rea% formed; but they contain 
certain acids, which, under the influence or alkalies, 
aro transformed into colouring matter. The lichens are 
first cleaned and made into a paste with stale urine, to 
which lime has been added. This mixture is exposed 
to tho air for some weeks, fresh urine being added from 
time to time. The pasto thus obtained is dried, and 
constitutes tbo archil of commerce. Cudbear ia ob¬ 
tained similarly from tbo Lecanona tartarea. Litmus 
is prepared from Kocella tinetoria, carbonate of potash 
and oarhonate of ammonia being substituted for the 
urine. It is mode up for the market into little cubos 
with chalk or plaster of Paris. These dyes are rarely 
used alone, from their want of permanence; but they are 
extremely valuable in imparting bloom and foroeto 
other dye*. 

AacuiHXVsniTl, ark'-i-m&n-drite (Gr. arehe, chief, 
and mandra, a fold or monastery), in the Greek church 
is the title of the superior of a monastery, and is equi¬ 
valent to abbot. 

Archiksbrait Scbbw, or Spiral Pump, ar-hi-mef- 
de-an, a machine invonted by Archimedes, the cele¬ 
brated Syracusan philosopher, while studying in 
Egypt. (See Aroiuuhsbs, vol. I. of this work.) Ob¬ 
serving the difficulty of raising water from the Nile to 
places where the flood tide oould not reach, he is said 
to have devised this screw as a means of overcoming 
the obstacle. It consists of a pipe twisted spirally 
round a cylinder, which, when at work, is supported 
in an inclined position. The lower end of the pipe is 
immersed in water, and when tho cylinder is made to 
revolve on its own axis, the water is raised from bend 
t • bend in the spiral pipe until it flows out at the top. 
The Archimedean screw ip used in Holland for raisiug 
water and draining low grounds. The Dutch water- 
screws are mostly large, and are moved by tho wind: 
one windmill furnishes tho motive power to several 
screws. 

Aacnivauas, PanrciPM or, ar-ln -«»' - diet, a 
celebrated jyinoiplo in the science of Hydrostatics, the 
discovery of which is attributed to the Syracusan phi¬ 
losopher whose name it bears. This important theorem 
may be thus expressed ■.—'When a solid is immersed in 
a fluid, it loses a portion of its weight, end this portion 
is equal to the weight of the fluid which it displaces, 
that is, to the weight of its own bulk of the fluid. An 
experimental proof of this highly-important principle 
ia obtained in the following manner:—From one of 
the arms of a balance is suspended a hollow cylinder, 
having a cylindrical mass of any substance capable of 
exactly fitting into it hanging from it by means of a 
thread. From the other arm of tbo balanoe bangs a 
scale-pan, into which weights are placed until the 
solid cylinder and the hollow one are exactly counter¬ 
balanced. Water is then poured into a vessel around 
the solid cylinder, until it is completely tmmereed; 
upon which the weights in the scale-pan will prepon¬ 
derate, the solid cylinder seeming to neve lost a ooa» 
siderable portion of its weight. The balance will, 
however, be once-more brought into eeuilibrio if 
water be poured into the upper hollow cylinder until 
it is quite full. Bow, as this hollow cylinder in of 
such a siae that the solid mass exactly fits its intaflote 
it follows that the water with which the hollow cylinder 
is filled is precisely equal in bulk to the solid cylinder , 
which proves that the apparent loss of weight suffered 
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by the latter is precisely equal inweight to a. maseef 
mater nqul in bulk to itself. This veryiDgwmm* 
method form one mods—not tba moat mot, bow* 
•ear— by whioh the specific gravity of solid! is w» 
Uincd. (Am Srxoino GaAvnraa.) A wonderfel 
story i* told in connection with the discovery of thia 
celebrated principle. Hiero, king of Syracuse, Intend¬ 
ing to make an offering to the god* of u crown, oom- 
missioned a goldsmith to manufaoturooneof pore gold. 
Afters time, the crowir was brought homo, of the full 
weight t nevertheless, it was inspected that a part of 
the gold had been stolen, and a.like weight of silver 
substituted. Archimedes wee-desired to devised means 
of detesting the fraud, and while engaged in solving 
the difficulty, he happened to go into the bath, where, 
observing that-a certain quantity overflowed, equal to 
the balk of Ue body, he instantly saw that what Hiero 
sought to know might be-obtained. Carried away bj 
Ida ardour and delight, he is staled to have hastened 
home without waiting to dress, ciying out, “2Ss rekal 


AxomVBCT, ar‘-k*-t*ct (Or. arehiiitton, the chief 
ftbrioator), a person skilled in architecture, or the art 
of bedding, who forms plans and designs for odifloes, 
and under whom the wsnrk is conducted to completion. 
A thorough knowledge of mathematics is an indispen¬ 
sable qualification in an architcot; he should also be 
expert in perspective-drawing. Ilia emoluments an 
generally 5 per cent, on the amount of money expended. 
Scrimps the most remarkable instance of a departure 
from toil established principle wee made in the case of 
the late EHrOhaiiee thtsTj, the architect of the West- 
nhstsr Palaoe. Some time after the oommeneement 
of this structure, it wee arranged that the architect's 
remuneration should consist of £25,000, a sum whioh, 
although subsequently inorenaed, wee immeasurably 
below that which he would have received had the ordi¬ 
nary rate of requital been followed. 

Aschitbotc**, ar-H-tek'-ture (Hat. arekiteclura, 
art oft budding j Or. arck os, ohief, and tekton, a builder 
or workman), the science of bnilding or construction, 
consisting of three prinoipel divisions,—civil, naval, 
and military architecture. Civil sirohitcoture i» that 
braooh of the eeienee which instruote us in the art of 
erecting bnildlnge of a pnblio and private character, 
bridges, and other works, in wood, iron, and masonry j 
the construction of buildings, snob as churches, the* 
atm, and housesof all kinds, bahmgmg to architecture, 
properly so oattedf while that of bridges, doekt, bar- 
boms, tunnels, breakwaters, &o., is the especial pro- 
vlnoe of tho oivil engineer. Naval architecture, in- 
whioh the English particularly excel, treats of the 
different methods of building ships and vessels of all 
kinds, with reference to speed, strength, end capacity 
for stowage (MedBirmnumro); wbue military archi¬ 
tecture, or fortifioatioa (im Fojkihoaxion), is the 
art of constructing works of defence, suoh os citadels, 
fort re ss es , and them outworks, and other constructions 
used for protection in wsrfhre, by means of whioh wo 
map- most ofihetuaUy guard'against the attaok of an 
mmam that might be mode byaea or laud, on any place > 
in whioh government etoreo aro kept; naval and com* 
mwrnial harbonre nod porta, and'towna situated on the 
frontier line of oentiaental powers. Thoreaiw five 
ordered rchiteoiun known as the Tuscan, Doric, 
Ionic, Corinthian, and’ Composite, p r o ce e d i ng' from 
tonne of extrsme simplicity to other* of gresa beeuty 
and elegance in-design, replete with highly-elaborated 
ornamentation. There are else numerous styles of 
this-important art, notices at whiob will be frond 
under their reepeetive headings. (Am Ananrur; 
hsnu*. Brass tots, Chuno, Bmrrnur, 
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cold wind, and-drenching rain, in the oonetmotion of 
the simple cone-shaped nut of poles, interieeed with 
osiers and twin, covered with bark, and plastered 
with mud;, or tue adaptation of the rndeesge, which 
chance had thrown in bis way, as a temporary retreat 
from the inclemency of the weather. After a while, 
when the first germs of society and social life appeared, 
end small communities were formed by families' living 
in close proximity to each other, tor mutual protec¬ 
tion,—when the earliest principlee of trade end barter 
began to be understood, attention was naturally di¬ 
rected to the construction of edifices, presenting, r.t 
lint, greater durability and convenience, and after¬ 
wards some rude attempts at decoration; that the 
dwelling of the ohiefbf tue associated families, or the 
building in which any ceremonies of a religions or 
pnblio nature were performed, might be distinguished 
from the huts of the community at large, even as we 
inay see in our own times, in the kraals of the Hotten¬ 
tots and South-African tribes, the wigwama of the 
Norih-Araerioan Indians, and the hats of the Maoris, 
or New Zealanders. The straight upright trunks of 
trees would then have been used as columns to support 
the poles which formed the framework of the roof, 
covered with bark or rushes, secured and bonnd to¬ 
gether with pliant twigs and ropes formed of the 
twisted stalks of climbing plants that were sufficiently 
tough tor the purpose. From the rough saplings laid 
on the tops or he trunks of trees so used, would bo 
derived the <i< .trow; and, os human progress fur¬ 
nished took 1 • jiiape and frshion blocks of ragged 
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stone into form', of-Wmmetry and cleganoe, the trunks 
themselves of tho trees would suggest the shapely 
column, with the torux, or swell above the pUnth, a flat 
stone on which the base of the wooden pillar rested, 
as a foundation mere solid and stable than the earth 
itself. The lower ends of the branches of a tree, ent 
off a little above the spot where they began to grow 
outwards from the trunk, would give the first notion 
of the capital, presenting, from its spreading form, a 
wider basie, to receive the superincumbent beams of 
the roof; and the abacne would have originated iu a 
flat atone, placed on the top of tho wooden shaft, to 
prevent any settlement of rain in tho hollow at tho 
top. Materials twisted together, to bind and secure 
the columns, would furnish ideas for the attragal and 
fllltt ; while the fries* and cornice, and their various 
ornaments, would be derived from boards fastened to 
the ends of tho transverse beams that formed the 
ceiling, decorated with such simple devices as short 
billets of wood might tornish, that were attaohed to tho 
woodwork in patterns suitable to the form of tho 
material at hand. 

Ancient' Architecture. —The most simple str u ctures' 
in stone that can be mentioned are the circular and 
oblong inolosum made by the Druids and prieste of 
the Celtic nations, of rough, unhewn, upright blocks, 
surmounted by similar pieoes laid transversely fromtop 
to top of these rude columns. They bear some resem¬ 
blance to the undressed altars, and: stones of remem¬ 
brance end witness, that the worshippers of God, in 
the patriarchal times, And even after the entrance of 
the Israelites into the promised land, were accustomed 
to erect in his honour; and those may be taken as tha 
general types of the oommeneement of the solenro 
among all nations, and in all ages. The next stsp would 
be the construction of rough irregular walls, exempli¬ 
fication of whioh may be found in the ayolopean walls 
of Tirana, built hr the Pelasgi, and the defensive works 
rounaMyoenm. These Grecian structures, and the tomb 
of Atreus, near Mycene, adorned with rude flguresaup 
posed .to represent lions, with similar remains in Ital 
snob as the Etruscan walls nt Fiesole, 
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ly advance from this point. The Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Persians, the ralers of the known world 
in early ages, soon discovered the eonvenieno* and 
comfort of dweHinge made of brick and stone* and in 
mshort time named their architectural works to an 
inoTBdib Uk'ute nfc. At this period, ornament began to 
be oembioed with mere building in stanc e and from 
this- combi nation architecture maybe considered'to be 
prod need ; for ornsment is essential to architecture, and 
witBbut the appliance of dsoorstive fe o t n roono building 
can be said to possess any architectural design. The 
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pyramids, supposed to ham bm built in tenov'of ] 
the son; the ruins of Anders inUpper Bmt ; th>is> 
mains of Persepolis, so vast and grand 1,800 yean niter 
its deattnetion ny A lexa nderthc Great, that the Arabs 
of that date imagined the oity to base been built by 
the agency of enl spirits; the discover!** at Nimroud 
and Jtnonabad; thesculpturedrelies'of pactagesthat 
still exist throughout the laud of Egypt, ail these bear 
silent testimony to the constructive powers, and won¬ 
derful mechanical contrivances, of men wliosebuild- 
tags, for extent, and grandeur, and sublimity of concep¬ 
tion, far surpass any structures of ourown times, though 
they are unequal to them for harmony of proportion and 
symmetrical beauty. That arohiteeture was brought 
to great perfection by the Jews, the temple and 
palaces built by Solomon famish abundant proof, and 
the gates and fortifications of the sacred city; and after 
this period Assyrian arohiteeture reached its oulmi» 
nating point under N«buehadne**sr, the most magni¬ 
ficent buildings of that empire having been raised by 
him after models and idesw-probably suggested by the 
grand and gorgeous works of the inspired architect'at 
Jerusalem. From Egypt and Assyria, the Greeks, in 
all probability, derived tneirknowledge of architecture 
the rows of columns in a Grecian temple, surmounted 
by the fiat and massive architrave, bearing a strong 
resemblance to the heavy square roofing of the Egyp¬ 
tian palaces and banqnotlng-nalls, raisedon sculptured 
rapports of massive sise and oumbrous appearance. 
But the gloomy magnificence of the buildings of Egypt 
was not copied by the Greeks, who substituted forms 
of beauty and symmetry, and were influenced by a due 
regard for proper proportion of length, breadth, and 
height, in making designs for their temples andpublio 
buildings. They also changed the stiff,'almost grotesque 
Imitations of the human figure, as it appears in speci¬ 
mens of Egyptian Bcoipture, into oopies of men and 
animals, faultless in outline, for the adornment of 
fViese and portico; and for the colossal images that 
were hewn by the Egypt inns out of the living rock with 
infinite labour and toil, they produced exquisitely 
chiselled statues, which are still renowned as models of 
perfect eleganoo, combining beauty with majesty of 
expression, and strength with symmetry of form. Gre¬ 
cian architecture may be considered to have reached 
its height about 440 u.o., when the acniptor Phidias 
flourished, end Pericles, one of the first of Grecian 
statesmen, lived. In an ancient province of Italy, then 
called Etruria, now named Tuscany, there lived a people 
who had attained, some 380 yews prior to this period, 
• high degree of civilisation, proofs ofwhioh are given 
in the figures, vases,' onus, sarcophagi, and other 
articles made by them, which still exist. Prom this na¬ 
tion. the Romans doubtless derived the greater part of I 
their onstoms and oeremonies; they were well skilled 
in building, and Tuscan architect* designed and bnilt, 
and Tuscan artists adorned, the temples of the gods 
and great pubHo works, of ancient Home under her 
seven kings. The temp* of Jupiter Capitolinas, and 1 
the arched sewer (the Cloaca Maxima), as well as the 
, aqueducts that were first built to supply Borne with 
water, show that they well understood the science sad 
practice of building, and made praotieel epphoathm of] 
the utility of the arch, which the Egyptians and Greek* 
neglected, although evidence exists to showthetthe 
farmer nation at least wen well acquainted with, 
though they rarely used, the princi pl es of its construc¬ 
tion. 'When Greece war conquered by the Romans, 
the knowledge that they had acquired of the eeienoe 
at building woe extended by their interc o mmunication 
with the Greek*, who bed> improved'the art to the 
utmost octant at their powen by blending utility with 
elegance; and from the combined skill of tbs Greeks 
and Romans we derive the five established o r d ers of 
architect ora,—tho Tu scra, Doric, loads. CCrintMan, end 
Composi te distingui shed from each other by d lfl hw eo* 
of proportions, as well ss by the form of the column, 
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Tuscan Order-.-4Rlir order genera ll y has the first 
ptoee assigned to it in t r eads co on erobiteetare, on 
aooount of its extrema stanpMeityT Its g e n e ra l charee- 
ter seems to be\h*tft has-rew pasts, i* devoid ofono- 
meat, rad appear* able, from mramsahw ra nsH noU on, 
to rapport toe hoariest burdea. It dariva* it* same 
ftemtue pwjrine# IHwseny, aotonlta irate fim d 
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of introdnetogitr intq e ve ry ctbfifemaf' g r a rt stoa , It 
isconridiered by-seme to beds b as e d Deri*, but User* 
is great unoeminty Tespaetfagits- origin. Vitruvius 
doornot airs a: sin Me example of stmetant of-tins 
orderin in* w a rk ^ aithough he maotionsita pt op ae tiem si 
The fdllowian asm ttie oomparativ* propert i ana of tha 
order, aeoordmg to SirWumra'Ohianbsr^ tokbratbe 
diameter: of the ban of tha column a* tha tatmof 
measurement i—Height ofloehunn 7, includjug-beaet* 
capital l, iumT shaft, w ith up udrci nc tore andastragal; 8j 
entablature If, which is divided 1 into 10 part*r—3for 
architrave, 3 farfl riete , and 4for oornioe. Tbediminu* 
tionat the topof the oolunm should be never nt ora 
than i, or less than |of the diameter at thebettem; 
■wdthis proportion icoboomd by some in oil ton ortam 
(AsElatoft) 

Doric Orden—This is- considered; to be tha most 
andent of tha fire orders, rad takes it* natnt tram 
Doras, who, according to Vitruvius, built attompto of 
this order to Juno, in the ancient oity of Argos. At 
first it* proportions were far more maasiw thaar at 
pr e sen t j remains still existing in which the hstghiof 
the column* does-not exceed four or fire timet the 
diameter of the bate. TheoM fbrarof th# Dootohad 
no projecting base; and, ftom tbia cireumtton**, the 
statement made above seem* to be substantiated^ 
that the first idea of a stone column was takes* from 
the trunk of atree; the fluting*, which appear in v*ry 
early specimens, being suggested by tbs splitting of 
the oaric, from heat or other causes. In the very form 
of the ornamentation peculiar to it, it retain more of 
the primitive hut than any other order; the triglyph, 
its characteristic mark, grnnglhe idea of the pngeet* 
in* joists sawn off ofoas, and ornamented wnh trian- 
giiiar billets of wood, or pieces with the edges oh sin¬ 
tered, and the mutales, or indentations, like tha teeth 
of a cog-wheel, under the oornioe, repr e s e nting the 
ends of the rafters. The space between tbs tfiglyphs 
it-generally-enriched with ornaments, the skull ofan 
ox and fillets or garlands being the most oesm n o n . 
The theatre of MaroeUu* is always mentioned a* 
afibrdln* the-mat proportions for this order.' The 



pans, being 2 for the architrave, 3 for th* IrieaK and 
I for the cornice. In the seaond stage of the Deri* 
order the proportion of the column was tabeu finotfiitbo 
height of a man, which is, as nearly as pew fids, sir 
times tfaelength of his foot, in all ease* (ms* Blots I.) 

Ionic Order .—This order is named after Dm, tha son 
of Xutlius, who ia said to have built a tampUtoODlaa*, 
seeking to imitate, in the columns whiofa adorned lt, tbe 
grace and elegance of the female form; It sacete to 
nave gained favour among the early Greek akaMtseto 
because the proper adjustment of the * scion* paef-of 
the Doric entablature was atuded with oomiiffisite 
diflfeulty. The oolunm was lighter than' tbat/ofthe 
Detie «ader, being eight times toe d l sm e tot off to* 
boon A bate was added, and the capital adnsnqi wttfc 
vahitaft- (ms Voturn); toe shaft of tha capital; WO* 
also fin tod. In toe ancient Ionic oriumna tbevciutaa 
were parallel to each other; but, In the modersfam, 
the vohitM p r oject in an angular- manner, a* in the 
OmnpoeHe order; Mlehacl Angelo waaoonsidersdto 
baveoriginstedtUsohrage; but one or t w usp eo tara a 
have been d is c ove red at Home of columns witt-toa 
rotates-projecting angularly. The base and ' 
araoftenwutolndi but it is, for th* 

io chsraeter. The modetn -p ra pe st to ntnftkae_ 

W fallow* t—Height of column h taoindiaglMfe* k 
capital und shaft S^per, acoordtog to t k a msls of 
mea su re m ent used by erehl toots,inuliliili H»* ihssasl Si 
of to* baa* of the sataaia is mvt dad into two-part* 
oailsd modules, aadeoeh medal*, into to ir ty isdoat e*, 
the capital■ me aa ar e * fil.me Mwr to* hejah*'of-to* 
entaUatora is H ( dlsm a tor w off to* baa*), whisk I* 
divided into 10 parts*—•' far t be aroWtfeve, 8 firth* 
trirae,sad4farthaeotasfcm (EswPbtolt) 

Oa s s afiM an 4E d s*,- JThtoradartaatmUsr to tosthtol* 

in meat rerasato , to* _a* flean of.baa*bei 

•rad a amif* illlliblls a. The graat pehtoj). 

_toonaaiMnlj wWLa toriehiy oraaoSentodkpfih th# 

leave* oftheoitreor qcesrthns, aUheughtoaaoanthua 
is-eei fft o k sifi rath er to the Oom yu Stoi osja i . The 
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proportion between the column and entablature ie the 
same, the entablature being ODe-foarth the height of 
the column ; but the column itself is more slender and 
graceful than those belonging to the orders already 
described, being 10 diameters in height. The base is 
half a diameter, and the capital rather more than a 
diameter, or about 70 minutes. It is said that the 
Oorinthian capital was originated by Callimachus, a 
sculptor of Corinth, who nourished about 640 b.o. ; 
and that it was suggested to him by the beautiful ap¬ 
pearance of the leaves of a root of the acanthus grow* 
ing round the sides of a basket whioh had been plaoed 
upon it. The basket had been covered with a tile, 
and, when the leaves reached it, they had curled over 
la an outward direotion, forming a kind of volute. The 
extent of enrichment of the column depends on the 
degree of adornment given to the entablature. In 
interior deoorations the fluting of the column is some 
times flUsd up to about one-tliird of the entire height 
with what is termed “ cabling," whioh may be carved 
in various forms. From the delicacy of its proportions 
and the richness of its decorations, it line been called 
the Virginal order by Seamozzi. (See Plato I.) 

Composite Order.—This OTder, sometimes called the 
Roman order, is exactly similar to the Corinthian in 
its proportions, but possesses greater capabilities for 
eanchment. It is supposed t.o have been formed by 
the Roman arahitcete that flourished under the Ciesars, 
by the union of the Ionic and Corinthian orders, ns 
the capital partakes of both styles, having the enrich¬ 
ment of acanthus-leaves which surround the capital, 
surmounted by the angular Ionic volute, ornamented 
with the same description of foliage. This arrangement 
tends to give a form of greater boldness and elegance 
to the Composite order. The best examples are found 
in the triumphal aroh at Rome, erected in honour of 
Vespasian and Titus. (Sec Plate I.) 

The national character of a people has a marked 
influence on the style of architecture peculiar to it. 
The poetic temperament and national pride of the 
Greeks were plainly shown in the beauty of design 
exhibited in their temples; while the Ambition of the 
Romans appeared in their vast public works and pri¬ 
vate dwellings, all indicating a desire for worldly 

S iwer, and individual, as well as national greatness. 

at with the rise and spread of Christianity, archi¬ 
tecture soon received new features, and a striking 
difference was shortly peroeptiblo between heathen 
temples and Christian churches, the horizontal lines 
that marked the sacred aroliitecture of Greece and 
Rome giving plaoe to the light and free appearance 
of the pointed arnhitecture of Christian Europe. 

Medueval Architecture.—A s the styles of architecture 
originated during the medimval period will be noticed 
separately uuder their respective headings, it will be 
sumoient hero to point out, that with the advance of 
the Christian religion, and the division of the empire 
of Rome into the Eastern and Western empires, fresh 
modes of building were rapidly produced. At Con¬ 
stantinople, or Byzantium, as it was then calked, 
Byzantine architecture assumed a marked character, 
and was, in its turn, the parent stylo from whioh 
Arabian architecture sprung. At Rome, a style of 
building was conceived which has been called Roman¬ 
esque | then came the Goths from the north, asserting 
their supremacy over the effeminate people of Southern 
Europe, end bringing with them architectural forms 
of strength and solidity which harmonized well with 
their rude customs ana utipoliahed manners. These 
styles were gradually amalgamated and improved, 

. and this blending of modes produced, about the 13th 
■ century, the Pointed or Gothio style, modifications 
of whioh have been generally adopted by the architects 
of .all European nations. The origin of the term Gothic 
it unknown; but Bloxam says that it appeared '* about 
the eloae of the 17th century, when it was employed 

*"-la.'writers as Evelyn and Wren, as an epithet 

, to convey a feeling of diseateem for the 
_ is of medieval architecture," It ie generally 
I denote the modes in which all buildings of the 
lie Ages were constructed, referring more par¬ 
ticularly to those styles in which the pointed form of 
eash was especially used. It is applied to all forms of 
English ecclesiastical architecture, from the 6th tc 
, the 17th century. (Bee Nozhin, Seki-Nor, or 

lie - 


Architrave 

Eably EiroLren, Dscobatis English, Flo bid on 
Fbhpbndxculab English, and Debased English 
styles.) 

Modern Architecture.— To the decay of the feudal 
system, and the subsequent suppression of the monas¬ 
teries by Henry VIIi., may be traced the gradual 
decline and foil of Gothio architecture, until, in the 
time of Elizabeth, it bad aeeumed a form which rapidly 
passed into what is called Debased English, in which 
the use of the arch was almost superseded by tho 
adoption of the architrave. Thero was then a per¬ 
ceptible inclination to return to the old classic styles 
of Greece and Rome, and this tendency is plainly show n 
in the churches, museums, theatres, and other public 
edifices that have been erected since the roign of 
Charles I.; among which may be mentioned St. Paul's 
Cathedral, built by Sir Christopher Wren. In tho 
present centuiy there has been a reaction in favour 
of the Gothio style of architecture, which, although 
pre-eminently suited for buildings of an ecclesiastical 
oharocter, ie not well adapted for the construction of 
public offices or private dwelling-houses, as the comfort 
of the interior is too often disregarded for tho soke of 
the symmetry of the exterior. The architecture of 
every country and age must be adapted to the require¬ 
ments of the times and general progress, and every 
building, whatever it may be, must be especially con¬ 
trived to suit the purposes for which it is required; 
and, although it i y be produced out of any of the 
styles of arohitoi • •> that have previously existed, it 
should never be designed with slavish adherence to 
tho accepted rules for the construction of either of 
them, but to suit every needful demand for convenience 
and utility, modified in outward appearance, in all 
cases, to suit tho looaUty in which it may be placed 
and the objects bv which it may be surrounded. In 
exemplification of this, no better proof can be adduced 
than that peculiar form of building, alwayB marked, 
and often picturesque in character, which has sprung 
up since the introduction of railways, and may, with 
propriety, bo termed railway architecture. Tho more 
important architectural features will be found under 
their several heads (smAbcr, Column, Co buhl, Ac.); 
while buildings of a particular nature (see Aurai- 
thbitbb, Basilica, &c.), and parts of buildings (eee 
Dasbkbxt, Itoor, to.), will also bo separately de¬ 
scribed.— Ref. Bloxam'n Cathie Architecture ; Glossary 
qfArchitecture; English Cyclopedia —Arts and Sciences. 

Abchitbctubb, Anglo-Saxon.— The period during 
which this style of building prevailed in England ex¬ 
tends from the arrival of St. Augustine, in C07, to the 
middle of the 11th century, or tho Norman invasion. 
It is characterized by great simplicity. The following 
are its peculiar features:—The semicircular aroh of 
brickwork similar to the arches of the Romans; the 
walls formed of rough masonry or rubble-work, with a 
tie or bond of hewn stone at the angles, and narrow 
ribs of the same material running up the wall at inter¬ 
vals, dividing it into long amfharrow sections resem¬ 
bling panels; the doorways and recesses generally with 
eemioiroular headings, though many are found with 
headings of a triangniar form, rudely constructed with 
long blocks of stone, inclined towards each other, and 
supported on imposts projecting over the jambs. The 
bell ry windows are also peculiar in form, consisting of 
two semicircular-beaded lights, divided by a column 
resembling a rode baluster. They ore distinguished 
from windows of the Anglo-Norman style of similar 
construction by the double splay of the jambs, tho 
space from, side to side of the whole aperture being 
narrow in the eentre and becoming wider both towards 
the exterior and interior of the wall. There are many 
old oburches is Northamptonshire, among which may 
be named those of Brixworth and Bornook, that afford 
excellent examples of the ecoleziastical architecture of 
the Anglo-Saxons.— Ref. Bloxam's Principles of Cathie 
Architecture. 

Abchitravb, arP-i-traiv (Or. arehos, chief; Let. 
trahe, a beam), in Aroh., the beam, or portion of the 
entablature that tests immediately on the columns- 
The architrave is aprominent feature in the Egyptian, 
Greek, and Roman styles of building? it was super¬ 
seded by the arch in medieval architecture. The use 
of the arehitrave and arch respectively forms the most 
striking point of difference between ancient archi- 
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tecture and the different styles of the Middle Ages. 
The architrave of a do6r is the moulding and woodwork 
surrounding the opening, the head being called the 
lintel, and the sideB the jmtAe. 

Abciiivbs, ar'-kices (Gr. archeia, puhlio registries), 
strictly, the record office in which publio papers and 
documents are kept; but, by a common figure, the term 
is also applied to the papers or documents themselves. 
Some derive the word from area, • a chest,' wherein 
the records, charters, and other papers and evidences 
of a state, house, or community, are preserved. The 
archives of ancient Borne were in the' temple of 
Saturn. The principal depositories in England for 

E ublic records are the Becord Office, the Tower of 
ondon, and the British Museum. (See Bbcobds.) 
Abch-Luie, a largo lute, or double-stringed the¬ 
orbo, formerly used by the 
Italians for tlio base parts, 
or as an accompaniment to 
the voice. In Corelli's so¬ 
natas, the base staff is as¬ 
signed to the violoue; l.t. 
doublo base, or arcUento. 
According to Kircher, this 
instrument was about fivo 
feet in length, and propor¬ 
tionately large in the body. 
It bud fourteen notes, tho 
highest whereof was A, the 
filth lino of the base; and 
the lowest, the doublo G 
below. It is supposed ta 
havo been invonted iu the 
li.th century, ami, in the be¬ 
ginning of the last century, 
was much in use. Handel 
himself employed it in se¬ 
veral of his earlier operas. 
In tho Cbapel lloyal, the 
office of luteuist still con¬ 
tinues a part of tho estab¬ 
lishment, although its duties 
have ceased fur nearly a hun¬ 
dred years. 

AncnociupB. (See Cx- 

CtOGBAM.) 

A nenos, ark'-on, is a Greek term, signifying lite¬ 
rally n ruler or commander, and was the title given 
by the Athenians to their chief magistrate. On the 
abolition of the regal government in Athens, after the 
death of Codrus, the onief power was vested in his son 
Medon, with the title of urchon. lie held the office 
for life, and it was continued in his family for a con¬ 
siderable time. They were, however, responsible to 
the people for the acts of their government. In 752 
B.C., the term of office was limited to ten years, and, 
in 714, the exclusive right of the Medon family to the 
office was abrogated, and it was thrown open to all 
persons of noble birth. About 663 the duration of the 
urchonship was limited to one year, and eight others 
were associated with him in a council of state, who 
were also termed archons. The first was called the 
archon, and bad also the title of eponymoe, or name- 
giver, because the year in which he served was named 
after him j the second was styled baeUeue, or king, and 
had the care of religious matters; the third waspo- 
lemarehot, or commander-in-chief; and the remaining 
Oil were styled ikcemolhette, or lawgivers. Solon mode 
the qualification of arehon to depend not on birth, 
but on property; and Aristide* abolished the property 
qualification altogether, and threw open the arolion- 
ship and other magistracies to all the citizens, from 
the time of Solon downwards, the popular assembly 
continued to encroaeh more and more upon the powers 
of the archons, who at length rank from ministers of 
state into high municipal officers. They appear to 
have been originally elected by suffrage, the franchise 
being probably confined to the noble class from which 
they were taken. The right of suffrage was probably 
enlarged by Solon, and, in later times, the eleotion 
SAM made by lots— "Ref. Smith's Dictionary qf Greek 
and Soman Antiquities s JSngUeh Cpdopadia. 

Asciia Caja. (See Tigbb-Moth.) - 
Abctic, ar&.lik (Gr. arktos, a boor), In Aitron., a 
term applied to the north ^pole, or the pole raised 
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abovo our horison. It receives its name from the 
constellation of the Little Bear, the last star in the 
tail of which nearly points out the north pole. 

Abctio CiBout, in Astron., a circle of tho sphere 
parallel to tho equator, and distant from the north 

S ole 23° 30*. This and its opposite, the Antavotic 
ircle, are also called the Polar Cirolee, wherein tho 
longest day and longest night are 24 hours, aud within 
which at one time of the year tho sun never sets, and 
at the opposite season never rises, 

Abctic Pox. ( See Fox.) 

AncTosTArnYLoe, ark-toi-tqf-i-loe, In Bot., a gen. 
of plants belonging to the net. ord. Ericaeea, 
The species A. uia-uni, the oommon beer-berry, ia 
found wild in the mountainous purls of England and 
Scotland, and generally over the whole of Northern 
Europe. It is a trailing shrubby plant, with leathery 
dark-green leaves. The flowers are white, tinged with 
pink, small, and in dusters; the berries small and 
red, resombling those of the hawthorn. The whole 
plant possesses astringent properties, and is sometimes 
used iu tanning, aud for dyeiug a greyish black, The 
leaves are frequently employed ns medicinal agents In 
those cosos where vegetable astringents are required; 
they havo also been used as an antidote in poisoning 
by ipecaouanhu. 

Aacinucs, ark-tu'-rue (Or. arktoe, tho bear, and 
oura, tail), a star of the first magnitude, in the con¬ 
stellation Boutes, or Arctophylax, Tim star is so called 
because it is situated noar the tail of Ilia Bear. It was 
supposed to be tho nearest star to our system visible 
iu the'northern hemisphere; but this idea is now 
exploded. 

Ababa. (See IIbhoh.) 

Abu, or, the modern French measure of surfoco, 
which forms a portion of the new decimal system 
adopted in Franco. It is obtained as follows:—Tho 
metre, or measure of length, boing the 40,000,000th 
part of the wliolo meridian, us determined by tliesurvoy, 
is 3'2ti00107 English feet; and the are ia a square, the 
side of which is 10 metres long. The hectare is gene¬ 
rally used in the measurement of land. It is 2'4711QG5 
English acres; or 401} heotares make 1,000 acres 
English measure. 

Abba, atV-e-a, denotes the same thingaa superficies, 
or quantity of surface; but is applied exclusively to 
plane figures; thus, we say, the surface of a sphere; 

1 tho area of a triangle. The word is also used to signify 
any open space; whence, in modern houses, that por¬ 
tion of a site which is not built upon is generally 
termed tho area. In Math., tho measuring unit of 
every area is tlje square described npon tho measuring 
unit uf length: thus, we speak of the square inches; 
square feet, or squaro miles whieh an area contains. 

Abbca, a-re'-ka, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. JPalmacea— the l J abns, containing two 
species, each remarkable for the purposes to which it 
is applied# A. Catechu— the betel-nut palm, has been 
desasibed as the most beautiful palm tn India. The 
stem is remarkably straight, ana often from 40 to 60 
feet high, and generally about 20 inches in olroumfer- 
enee. Jt is cultivated throughout India for the sake 
of its seeds, which are known as betel, areoa, wad 
pinang nuts. The nut is one of the iugrodients in the 
famed masticatory of the East called betel (which we). 
Charooal prepared from the nuts, and termed areoa-uut 
charcoal, is used in this country as a tooth-powder; 
but it is doubtful whether it is in any way superior to' 
ordinary charcoal. An extract is made from the nuts 
in the south of India; and this constitutes one of the 
commercial varieties of catechu (which we). The 
timber, the leaf-stalks, and tbo apatites of this palm are 
mode one of for various purposes; and in Malabar an 
inebriating beverage is prepared from the sap# A. 
olerueea, the cabbago-polm, is a native of Jamaica and 
other W es t-India islands. The trunk, whieh is seldom 
more than six or seven inches in diameter, grows to a- 
height of from 100 to 200 leet. This majestic palm is 
frequently cut down fertile sake of tho single terminal 
bud, called the cabbage, which is eaten either sftw or 
boiled as a vegetable. ■ - ■+' 

Abbka, o-rc'HM, is ft Latin term signifying literally 
send, sad wu applied to that part of the amphitheatre 
where the oomhats of gladiators and wild beast* took 
place, from its being usually covered with scad# It is 
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now frequently need in • general Mine to denote a 
place where any contest or display of powdr takes 
place. 

Abskacboub Booze, Sr-o-neU'- ekue (Lot. atom. 
Mod), in Geol., ere those composed of min Of sand, 
or which contain send in any notable degree, as writs 
and sandstones. Compound roeks containing sand-are 
termed Areaacoo-argUlaooou, Awniwealwwil^iiid 
so on, according to their composition. 

Avsita. (See Goitoto.) 

Abbnicomtbs, Ur'-en-i-ko-litet, in Oeol., « term 
applied to qircalor holes or markings which have been 
observed on the,upper aurfiace of many sandstones, 
and which aro supposed to have been worm-burrows, 
like those of the arenieola or lob-worm. 

Abbopa, a-rs'-o-io (Lat., a small open space or circle, 
diminutive of area), in Anat. and Physiol., is applied 
to the small interstices of minute cellular or other tis- 
,.sbss, through which the smallest vessels and nerves 
pass. It is also applied to the small red or brownish 
cirole which surrounds tho nipples of females, or the 
ring which surrounds tho pustule of small or cow- 


pox. 

Anoxms, dr-c-om'-c-fer (Or. a/raiat, thin, mefoeo, I 
measure), a term sometimes applied to the instrument 
commonly called hydrometer. ( See Htdromrtkr .) 

Abbopagcs, &r~t-op'-a-gut (Or. areiee fagot, hill of 
Mart), was tho name of a hill or rooky eminence lying 
to the west of tho Acropolis at Athens, and was the 
place of meeting of the chief court of judicature of 
that eity, hence called tho Council of Areopagus. It 
wee Of very high antiquity, and existed as a criminal 
tribunal long bofore the timo of Solon. He, however, 
so far changed its character and constitution, as to bo 
in some measure entitled to be called its founder. lie 
enlarged its -sphere of jurisdiction, and gave it exten¬ 
sive powers or a censorial and political nature. He 
made it to consist of exarohons, who had passed with 
credit the scrutiny they were subjected to at the ter¬ 
mination of their period of oflice. As a court of 
justieeit took cognisance of oapital crimes, as murder, 
anon, &o. j and it also exercised a certain control over 
the ordinary courts. Its censorial duties were of a 
very extensive and inquisitorial nature, for tho prescr 
ration of order and decency. Religion was also within 
its jurisdiction, and impiety in any form was punished 
by it. Ferioles succeeded in greatly diminiahing the 
power of this conncil, and deprived it of many of ita 
hereditary powers. It still, however, seems to have 
retained a great degree of power; but in later times, 
when corruption of manners came to prevail among 
the people, it necessarily pervaded also the members 
of the council, which thus, in a great measure, lost its 
moral influence and authority; bnt it continued to 
exist down to a very late period. Some hold that the 
apostle Raul was taken before this couneil; but the 
Scripture does uot bear ont this idea. It seems rather 
that the Athenians had takeli him to the lull in order 
to hear him expound his new doctrines. 

Asei.Uk Lmormos. (See Amman.) 

Abgali, ar'-ga-li (O tit Ammon), m Zool., a apeoiesof 
Wild aheep inhabiting the mountains of Siberia, Karos- 
ohatka, and the higher regions of the Himalayas. 
Dr. Hooker, in his Himalayan Journal, thus describes 
the animal:—" Wo came suddenly upon a’flock of 
gigantic wild sheep feeding on eeanty tnfta of dried 
•edge and grass: there were twenty-five of these 
enormous animals, of whose dimensions the term 
aheep gives uo idea; they are very long-legged, stand 
•« high as a oalf, and have immense horns, so large 
that the fox is said to take up his abode in their 
hollows when detached and bleaching on the barren 
. tgAtmtams of Thibet" The horns of the mole of this 
•panics of wild sheep are about 4 feet in length end 
2«lushes in circumference at their triangular-shaped 
few*. The name of the animal is Mongolian. The 
Bothy-Mountain Sheen, or Big-horn, has also been 
termed w^gpeiima Argali. (See Shbbp.) 

S t * kind of lamp invented 

•to M. Jmmmi, • Frenchman. It consists essentially 
Af a reservoir, from which proceeds a -tube carrying 
Ap* ell to the burner. The burner is a cylindrical tube, 
WHrin whieh is inserted another tube of similar form, 

- diameter of-which ism quarter of an fo e*. lees 
b tint of the outer -one. Betweentheee-*wo is 
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pieced the wiek, which is also tabular, and can be 
raised or lowered by means of a screw or rack. To 
this lower part of the burner ia screwed a cap to pre¬ 
vent the oil falling through, but with holes in the 
upper portion to allow the ear to pass upwards. A 
glass tube with a shoulder is -fitted over the burner, 
and creates a draught both inside and outside the 
wick, which is still forthcr concentrated npon it by 
means of the shoulder just mentioned. The draught 
causos an increased supply of oxygeu, and conse¬ 
quently a more complete combustion and a brighter 
flame. The same principle is applied to gas. Hr. 
Frankland has lately contrived an argond burner in 
which the air passes the heated portion of the glass 
tube before reselling the flame, which thus bcaomea 
supplied with hot air instead of cold. This contrivance 
effects a saving of 60 per cent, of fuel, whether oil or 
gas. Efforts have been made to construct candles iu 
thisway, but as yet without success. Finances made 
ou the argnnd principle,—i.e. with streams of air in¬ 
troduced into the centre of the flame,—wreutow much 
used in metallurgical operations. 

Annan. (See BxioNoersHvO 

Augbmoku, ar-gtm'-o-ne, in Bot., a gon. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Papaeeraeetr, tho 1‘oppy 
family. A. mexieam, the Mexican or gamboge thistle, 
is an annual herbaceous plant, with largo yellow 
flowers, and sci lc, waved, and sinnated spiny leaves. 
It is a native Mexico, bnt is cultivated in England 
and other par-, of Europe os an ornamental plant. 
Tho seeds possess narcotic and purgative properties; 
-cud an oil is obtained from them which lias been 
recommended as a remedy for cholera. In the West 
Indies the seeds are nsed as a substitute for ipecacu¬ 
anha. 

Abqbnt, ar’-jent (Lat .argentum; Fr. argent, silver), 
in Her., a term from the French, to express the metal 
silver in armorial bearings. It is generally left white 
in the fields and charges of all coats of arms, whether 
coloured or engraved. 

Auaitimir, urjtn'-tan, German silver, 2 parts of 
copper, 1 of nickel, and 1 of tin. 

AHGKifTii-HBOTTS, ar’-jen-tff-e-riu, silver-bearing. 
A term applied to minerals, veins, or metals contain¬ 
ing silver. 

Abocntite, ar'-jen-tUe, one of tlie most important 
ores of silver. It is occasionally found in crystals, but 
more frequently in malleable blackish lead-coloured 
mosses. It is founddn granite and porphyry in differeat 
parts of the world, and consists of 8fl parts of silver 
to 14 of sulphur. 

Argrntvai Hzi, ar-jen'-tnm de'-i (God's penny), 
was anciently tho name given to earnest-money, or 
monev given to bind a bargain. In some places it ia 
called arlet, or erlee, and by civilians and canonists, 
arrhie. 

Avan, or Ancon, ar'-fil (Gr. argillot, a white 
pure enrth, from argot, white), clay, lime, and some¬ 
times gravel; also the lees of wine gathered to a cer¬ 
tain hardness.—Ref. Law, Fr. Diet.; Cowell; Blunt. 

Abgilb PiiASTnjtrB, at'-zhetlplae-teek 1 (Fr., plastic 
clay), in Gcol., tho term applied to extensive deposits 
of sand, with occasional beds of clay, used for pottery, 
near the base of the tertiary system iu Franco. 

Abgiixacxovs Rooks, aryw-lai'-theitt (Lat. craft, 
la, clay), inGeol,, are those composed of day, or having 
a notable proportion of clay in their composition; as 
roofing-slate and shale. All such rocks emit a peculiar 
odour when breathed npon. Compound clayey rocks 
are described as argillo-calcareout, argiUo-arenaoeout, 
and so on. 

Argo, or Ax go Navis, ar l -go, the ship Argo, a 
constellation, the greater part of which lies in Hie 
southern hemisphere. It is of considerable extent, and 
is divided by astronomers into four ports or regions. 
For the mythological derivation of tHb name, uo vol.I. 
of this work. 

A bool, ar'-gol, the cruddtartar which is deposited 
by all wines as a orust upon the inside of the casks in 
which they are stored. Argol is the source from wMpb 
are obtained tartaric acid and commdh cream of tartar, 
whioh is a tartrate of .potash. Argol is dissolved in 
hot water, whioh, when cold, deposits the cream of 
tartar in small oblique rhombic prisms. (See Oxxak 
or Tabtab.) 
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iHOMDU. (fit* PxnB-KAUKKPStf) 

Anwumo Einmnoi, tmr^ioomm'Mk, in tbs 
Ado. HU. of fe»»s, ii an mat ftaqnuatiywaflmed 

toby anoientWTitsx*; but tiM.acooantsgiTenof.it are 

very different. 1 Generally, it-ws# an. expiditionxinder- 
taken by Jmou in the ship Amo,-to bring lukiih) 
g olden t U eee from Colchis, and lauaesUy-eMd tohavo 
taken -plaoe about the middie of the 13th ee utnry before 
Obriet. (8m Jjjtob, Hniuu,r£usrxus, Ao.,tq 1.I. of 
this work.) 

Anon, art-go-te, i» a name gtr«n by oldwriteve to 
a »bip of greet burden, whether for-war or ooramene. 
It ocean in fihakapere, Beenmont end Fletcher, end 
others, and was probably derived from- Argo, the name 
of the vessel in which Jason sailed in quest of the 
GoUlen Fleece. 

Aboohbot, ar'-gu-enent (Or. argot, dear; Lot. or- 
gwmentum), aiguilles properly that through .which a 
conclusion is established ; or, generally, it means any 
pieoe of lessoning expressed in intelligible language. 
a. Logicians have divided argumentsaccording to their 
forma, into syllogisms, enthymemes, inductions, &e.; 
and specially recount various kinds of arguments which 
ure woolly reckoned as fallacies, but which are -not 
neeossarilyeo. They can only be accounted sophistical 
when they are employed with the intention to deeeive 
the listener] that is, when they are unfairly used, -finch 
arc the argumentum ad hominem, or personal argument, 
where an appeal is made to the peculiar character ana 
opinions oi the opponent; tho argumentum ml verteun- 
<ham, or appeal to our sense of reverence for some 
respected authority, or for some venerable institution; 
the argumontum ad vopuhtm, where nu appeal is made 
to the prejudices and passions of the crowd; the argu- 
meittum ad rem, or ad judieitm, which bears directly 
upon the real question at issue, b. BhetorioiauB again 
divide their arguments with respect to the topias from 
which thevnre drawn,irrespective of whether they are 
logionlly classified or not. These arguments arauaually 
divided as follows i—1. Into re guar -and irregular; 
2. into probable or moral, and demonstrative or neces¬ 
sary ; S. into direct or indirect (the hitter is largely 
uaed by geometricians as the reduetio ad aktardttn ); 
>1. into those from example, from testimony, from cause 
to effect, from analogy, Ac. Many of these rhetorical 
arguments will be fonnd, on examination, to eontaineach 
other; but this the rhetorician docs not regard,.as his 
business is to touch the feelings of his audience, and 
not properly to convince them, which is the sphere of 
the lc ooian. e. The argnment prefixed to a book.as to 
one of the divisions of Milton’s Faradiit Loti, is that 
which shows tho purport or oontents of it; .and the 
same holds good for the devices on shields, &c., as the 
buekier of Milton’s rebel angel, which was “ various 
with boastful argument portraud.” d. Lastly, an-argu¬ 
ment in astronomy is u quantity upon which on equa¬ 
tion or other cirounutance relating to the motion of a 


Abous Bunas* st, ter 1 -gut (Argue gigaaltut), a care 
and beautiful bird, native of many porta of the 
Indian islands. The adult mole measures between five 
and six feet from the beak to the extremity of the tail, 
and the plumage is wonderfully varied, and elegant. 

Asumn, Sr-udd'-no, one af the asteroids, or groap<| 
of small planets, revolving between Man and Jupiter. 
(See Ammons.) It is the forty-third in order of 
discovery, end was first noticed by Mr. Pogion, at 
Oxford, April 15, 1867. (For the mythological-deri¬ 
vation of the name, sec vol. I. of this work.) 

Abiaivs, atr'-i-a**, a name usually given to. all who 
adhere to the opinions advanced by Arms, a bishop 
of Alexandria, respecting, tho relation of the Father 
and tho Son in-the Holy Trinity. Athanasius alleges, 
tn-his second oration {§24), that Base bins of Kieo- 
media and lAxteriua agreed with Arina in main¬ 
taining that Qf -ipbeing. willing to ereste the universe, 
and seeing that it oqnld net be subject to the 
working or his A l migH M hand, made first a single 
being, whom he called Bon. or ifiwcs, to .be a hak 
between God and the world, -by whom the -whole 
universe was created. In other worth, the followers 
«f-Arina maintain that Ohrist. theeon of God, lathe 
' nort embed of all created things, Jmt mforterSoGod 
AeTsther^andprodnosd by hisfreawtll. The sa is ton 
. itself-waa first nmhtd smt 918 -ta,, aatd ft was 
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pubitely coadtasned -at ttite ootmail^af 
whiehvwm hclddnAltO.*;o., and mitbaipawncil of.Hi< 
which an lhatd tin <826 <aj». St he octfrodox ehnt 
m a int ai n ed (the perfect aquaUty .of weaeneewf both 
Father and Son, andeouM only-earosesrthsir miation 
by-forming iteteroaLganaretion. Thoartislesafhoth 
the Klane tend the .Mininsdan -ereeda eroso ontof 
tida great Ariau coatrwvamy. Ariusaud Ms pasty 
were banished by- the former -couacil; but as ke<haa 
-powerful adherents, he soon fonnd means -.to -return, 
at the express command of-foe emperor Oanatantiah. 
He.waa on .his wny toreeeivetbe eatb of miniaterial 
ailegianee to the orthodox views of the ohurchwt Goo* 
stantinopfepwhon he died, very-suddenly, some said 
by poison, in 230 His followers gained great 
accessions after bia deatb,and the emperor Cenefontine 
is said to bare bean baptised into tho Ariaacomnns- 
iiion a short-time before, hia dec ease, in 887 *.P. Under 
Constantins, Arianism beeame the -.religion .of the 
court; .and it penetrated as .far as Borne, -which wan 
obliged torecaivo into its communion an Arfao 1 bishop, 
Felix. But tho divisionsamong thaArioas themarivaa 
prepared for the Oath olio ohuroh .an easy viotoryocar 
them, anil Ud to tlieir final extinction. TlwfimtanHt 
in the Arian faith took place in the western partofwe 
Homan empire, where nil opponents of the.doetrins 
of Athanasius, that the Son was homooueioe, or of the 
eame essence with the Father, were called Ariant; 
but some of these opponents dung to the deetrine 
already taught in the school of Qngen, that the Ben 
was hoMoioueioe, or of eimilar essence with the Bather. 
These reeeivad the name of 8 smi-Aliens; but the seat 
broke.up into some tan.or twelve aepamte communions 
before it finally disappeared from the history of tho 
Church. But the Arian* xnado a bold struggle, for 
epatenoe. They asoended the throne with Vuuna,in 
364 a.d. ; but Theodosios hurled them to the ground, 
and restored the dominion of the eaewnfiehnren. The 
creed was altogether extinct in the Homan empire at 
the beginning of the 6th century. It oontinued to 
flourish among the Gotha, the Snavi in Spain, .the 
Biirenndisns, toe Vandals, end the Lombards, among 
which latter people it survived down to 008 A.B. in 
England the doctrine was partially revived by Dr. 
S-muel Clarke and by William Whiaton, and may 
still be oceasionally met with in certain remote 
earners of society; bat, generally, the-name Anti- 
Trinitarians, or Unitarians, is preferred to the oM 
creed of Arianism, which both of those seets-profina 
to avoid. 

Abxbb, an-'-j-eer (Lat^a-ram), the first of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, sod a constellation giving its 
tunuo to a space of 80° of the ecliptic, which tho sun 
enters in Maroh, measured from the vernal equinox. 
Owing to the constant change of the position of the 
vernal equinox, arising - from the preoesaion of the 
equinoxes, thesignAnes.no longer corresponds with 
the eonst-iiation of that name, but has moved, shoot 
80° to tbe westward of it. 

Animus, A-rtt'-lue, in Bot., the term appUsddri an 
integument whiebis occasion ally found oovenng.wholly 
or partially, the teeta, or outer «oat of a seed. The 
seed of the Passionflower exhibits thia eovsring, which 
commences at the beae and proceeds towards the 
apex. In the nutmeg, the-additional coat proceeds 
from above downward*, and constitutes the substance 
•died maos, which is extensively employed at a spice. 

AxrsaxA, Mw'-sh. in Bot., a gen. of pleats be¬ 
longing to the eat. ovd. Artteem, the Arum family. 
The species A. atromheue, Dragon-root, or uuuan 
Turnip, is a-naiive ofBorth America. Fromthetnber 
a nutritious fecula is obtained. In me d ie i ne ,the tuber 
is also occasionally used, being given internally m a 
stimulant in rheumatism and bronchfol di se a se s, sod 
being also employcl as an application to apthous 
afiections in children. 

Abut*, or Awir, u-ria'-te, in Bot., a solitary pointeA 
bristle, growing in the dower of .agrase, either from a 
glume or from s pates. . (iSm Gjui»s:*as*s.) 

Asimoobadt, dr-MsfrbnMs (Gr. artetoknM fc the 
ndeof the bestjframarMs*, bett^andkiwfain, 
in its origtealaeeeptatten.deaotes that torn of mstaru- 
mant in-wtooh the ralipg power is vested h taebaat 
man^whteheHMUr6h,vwaalth, or peraoHd AMteotion. 
-Bessons! snesasae«, hnwsver, was iuai s li/ ifd adas 
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a dooms ary element in the character of those const! 
tuting an aristocracy. It was opposed to oligarchy, 
which was regarded as a perversion of aristocracy, aim 
in which the dominant power was in .the hands of a few, 
who ruled for their own advantage. In the idea of 
aristocracy, therefore, was included that the adminis¬ 
tration of affairs should be for the general good, and 
not for any one olass. In modorn times, those govern¬ 
ments have usually been termed aristocratic in whioh 
a small privileged -class of noblo or wealthy persons 
either governed absolutely or shared the government, 
in varioosproportions, with the sovereign or the people. 
In a more general sense, it is applied to any form of 
government in which a minority of adult males con' 
stitute the ruling class; and is opposed to democracy, 
in which tho ruling power is vested in a majority of 
adult males. Lord Brougham's definition is some¬ 
what different. “ Where," says he, “ the supreme 
power in any state is in the bunds of a portion of the 
community, and that portion is so constituted that tho 
rest of the people cannot gain admittance, or can only 
gain admittance with the consent of the select body, 
the government is an aristooracy j where the people at 
large exercise, the supreme power, it is a democracy. 
Nor does it make any difference in these forms of 

g overnment that the ruling body exercises its power, 
r delegation to individuals or to smaller bodies. 
Tuns, a government would bo aristocratic in which 
the selectbody elcotod a chief, to whom a portion, or 
oven the wholo of its power, should bo intrusted." 
Sometimes tlie word aristocracy is upplied not to any 
form of government, but to a particular class of persons 
in a state. In this nenso it was never used iu ancient 
times; but it is common with modern writers. Tho 
former distinction is dropped, and im nristocracy in 
this sente ie not necessarily connected with tho govern¬ 
ment, and may exist under any form of rule. It is in 
this war sometimes used as synonymous with nobility; 
in a wider sense, it is applied generally to the rich as 
distinguished from the rest of the community, 
f Amstolochm.cB'S, in Hot., a 

nat. ord. of plants of tho clnss bicotyledonre, sub-class 
Monoclamydece, consisting of herbs or shrubby climbers/ 
which are sparingly distributed in several parts of the 
world, but are very common iu tho tropical portion of 
South America. There ar a nine genera and 130 
epocies. The typical gen. Ariitolochia, Birth wort, is 
distinguished by a tubular oblique perianth, generally 
inflated at tho bnso, the mouth dilated on one side, 
and by stamens adherent to the Btylo. Several species 
of this genus have boon employed for centuries in 
medicine, principally on account of their supposed 
emmenagoguo properties; and hones tho name Birth- 
wort. The roots of A. tonga, A. rotunda, and A. cle- 
matitu are most commonly used. They Iioto all 
etimulant and tonic properties. Tho powdered root of 
A. tonga is one of the ingredieuts in tho duke-of 
Portland's powder for tho gout. A. angticida is sap. 
posed by Lindley to be the celebrated guaco of the 
Columbiana. The juice of the root is said to stupefy 
snakes, so that they may be bandied and played with. 
The rhizome and root-fibres of A. Carpentaria, com¬ 
monly called aerpentary, or Virginian snake-root, ore 
officinal. Serpentaiy was originally introduced os an 
antidote to snake-bites, but it is now known that it 
has no efficacy in aucb oases. It is a valuable stimu¬ 
lant, tonic, ana diaphoretic, and is especially useful in 
fevers of a low or typhoid character. The roots of A. 
reticulata, A., tomentoea, and A , haetata are said to be 
mixed in commerce with those of A. eerpenturia. 
Several spooler of this important genus are cultivated 
in hothouses as ornamental plants. 

Ahimotbli*, iir-ie-to-te'-U-o, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging tu the nat. ord. Tiliacca, the Lime-tree or 
trfnden fami\y. The most important species is A. 
Maegtti, which produces an edible fruit, item which a 
Una of wine is prepared. 

_A BimttUUir 1 xinoacrnr, Sr-U-to-te'-U-an, is one 
of taow 9 jfet 0 zna of ft peculation which arose from the 
teachings of Socrates, and whioh, from the unity and 
grandeur of the mum of its foundor, took a strong 
field of the nund of Greece, and. since the revival of 
of WeeU»n Europe. Aristotle attempted in 
UfibUoeaphy to steer a muddle eoune between the 
Jtlgn ideality of his master Plato 
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and the low sense. 


tionolism of the physical school of Elea. It is said that 
he listened to Plato's lectures in the Academy for 
twenty years; that Plato was accustomed to call him, 
by way of eminence, “ the Thinker;*' and that ha was 
of small stature, and vain of his personal appearance. 
Whether the latter facta can bo substantiated or not, 
be was unquestionably, perhaps, the foremost scientific 
thinker that ever lived, His genius was wide as nature. 
Ho studied everything, and seemed to know everything 
better than every other body. His knowledge was 
quite amazing; and ho extended the boundaries of 
science almost to an encyclopaedic extent. Abstract 
science and physical science—nothing came wrong to 
him. His genius was at onco lofty und minute, highly 
speculative and curiously detailed. Aristotle combated 
with much keenness the ideal theory of Plato, or that 
which expounded the Deity as holding in himself the 
archetypal ideas after which the world waa fashioned, 
uud which it wus the business of lteaBon and Suieuco 
to discover. But, while denying these ideas of his 
master, hr nevertheless ogroetf with him ia the view, 
that knowledge contains au clement radically distinct 
from sensation. Ho differed again from the Eleatics 
und the Epicureans, inasmuch as ho denied that sensa¬ 
tion could account for the whole of knowledge; but 
maintained, with them, that without this sensation, 
knowledge would bo impossible. The celebrated 
maxim, lhat“ th- is nothing in tho intellect which 
waB not previou- . m the sense,” if not Aristotle’s, at 
least expressed v ( 11 a side of his doctrine ; but, when 
he insists upon the distinction between the necessary 
and tho contingent, the absolute and the relative, he 
rises altogether above the sphere of Sensation, and 
takes his place emphatically with tho lteason. Thus 
he steered a middle course between what ho regarded 
ns the Heylla and Charyhdis of speculation,—idealism 
and sensationalism; but in wliat prveiso line he moved 
is by no means clear. He nowhere has expounded liia 
doctrines, and he is very chary of definition; so that 
no two Aristotelians of tho present day nro agreed 
respecting the details of Ins philosophy. Perhaps the 
best characterization of it is to Buy, that, it was a system 
of empiricism, or one based upon experience, modi lied, 
often considerably, by the rationalism of Plato. The 
language in which his philosophy ia couched is brief, 
pregnant, aud peculiar; uud lus system not only has 
afforded a test of the critical acumen of those* who 
have taken to studying higi, but it has afforded, besides, 
a nice test of ndvanccmect in the knowledge of the 
Creek language, to read Aristotle with intelligence 
and promptitude. Philosophy, according to Aristotle, 
ia properly science arising irom the love of knowledge. 
There are two sorts of knowledge,—mediate and imme¬ 
diate. Prom immediate knowledge, which we gain 
through the experience of particulars, we derive 
mediate knowledge, by means of argumentation, whose 
theory it is the office of logic properly to expound. 
Logic is therefore the instrument of au science; but 
only quoad formate, for it is experience which supplies 
the matter to be worked upon. The formal part of 
reasoning ho accordingly expounds better than any 
man either before or since his time. Ho created logic 
indeed; and this system stands erect through the 
ormnbling waste of centuries, like an Egyptian pyra¬ 
mid, which heat and moisture cannot wear away. He 
nowhere defines logic; but the book which con¬ 
tains it is ordinarily colled the Organon, His suc¬ 
cessors have only damaged when they have tried 
to improve his system of argumentation ; and, 
down to the period of Sir Wuliaiu Hamilton, it 
remained neariy destitute of a single modification 
or addition. He bases his logic most profoundly upon 
the laws of contradiction, ana of cxoluded middle, and 
he even recognizee that of sufficient reason as a regu¬ 
lative principle in the evolution of truth. Alter logic 
he took np nearly all the sciences, tktional, empirical, 
and mixed, exceptone alone; viz., history. He seems 
to have divided philoaophjvnto logic, physics, and' 
ethics, or into speculative and practical knowledge. 
1. Speculative philosophy contemplates the real order 
of things, irrespective of human dbntrol j practical 
philosophy deala with affaire voluntary and accidental. 
Beal cnMtanees are either invariable or variable; while 
sublunair affairs are variable and perishable; the Deitv 
alone is imperishable and unchangeable. Do men pur- 
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Arithmetic 

me tbe real in an abstract way f Than (to weto to 
phueika) Metaphysics and Mathematics emerge- Do 
they pnrane knowledge u to its objects P Then Physic*, 
Cosmology, Psychology, and Theology emejge. 2. Prac¬ 
tical philosophy again comprehends Ethics, Politics, and 
Economy. A word or two on each of these heads; and. 
first, of speculative Philosophy. I. Physics, ofhstural 
philosophy.—Nature is the sum of all existences which 
are disclosed to us by our perceptive faculties. The 
knowledge of nature is properly the knowledge of the 
laws of bodies in motion. Nature, cause, accident, 
end, change, infinitude, space, time, and motion, are 
included in this science. The three elements of exist¬ 
ence are matter, form, and privation; and change is 
possible as respects substance, quantity, quality, and 
place. Motion, like time, haa neither beginning nor 
end; and tbe first thing to which motion was applied 
was tbe heavena. In bis Coemology Aristotle discusses 
astronomy, using that term in its widest signification, i 
It appears to the modern reader obsoure and incon¬ 
sistent, and is by no means satisfactory. Phenology is 
indebted to Aristotle for its first essay. The soiil is, 
according to him, the active principle of organized 
life. It is distinct from the body, yet, considered as 
its form or entelechy, it is inseparable from it. Its 
faculties are production, nutrition, sensation, thought, 
and will, or impulse. His remarks on the principle of 
Common Sense, on Consciousness, on Imagination, on 
Memory, and on Hocslloction, nearly all of which he 
was the first distinctly to recognize, are very valuable, 
and will repay a careful perusal even at the present 
day. Metophyrice, or, more properly, the first philo¬ 
sophy, according to Aristotle, is his attempt to science 
Being in tbe abstract. The leading characteristics of 
the latter existenoo he analyzes into the ten categories 
of substance, quantity, quality, relation, time, place, 
situation, possession, action, passion. With this ar¬ 
rangement ne connected the question of the First Being, 
whose felicity is alone complete, and whose existence is 
alone immutable. II. The ruling idea of his Practical 
philosophy was that of o sovereign good, and final end 
or aim of action. This final end he denominated hap¬ 
piness, which is the result of the perfect energies of 
the soul, and is the highest of which our nature is 
capable. It arises from the perfect exorcise of reason, 
and is ordinarily called virtue. This ho describes as 
the mean between two extremes, which is the ohnroo- 
tcr of nearly the whole of his philosophy. He distin¬ 
guishes the moral virtues into the seven cardinal ones, 
of which Justice, in a sense, embraces all the rest. 
Under the head of Kight,he distinguishes that belong¬ 
ing to a family from that belonging to a city. A perfect 
unity of plan reigns throughout his Morals, Politics, 
and Economics. Both of the latter have for their object 
to show how this perfect virtue, already described, 
may be attained in the civil and domestic relation¬ 
ships, through a good constitution of ths state and the 
household. The principle of the science of Politics is 
expediency, and its perfection consists in the suitable¬ 
ness of means to the end proposed. By this principle 
Aristotle proves the legality of slavery; and sill educa¬ 
tion be refers to tbe ultimate end of political society. 
Of Aristotle's successors, the only one deserving to 
be mentioned is Theophrastus, author of the Charae- 
terietice, This system long maintained its ground M 
distinct from that of Plato." In the Middle Ages it 
became degraded into a noxious system of barren 
formularies, which were in the end swept ewey by the 
revival of Platonism. All except his Logic, which will 
live for ever, is now nearly forgotten, exoept by a few 
devoted students. 

Axithkxtic, il-rith'-me-Uk (Gr. arilhmetike, do¬ 
med from arithmo$) f tbe science of numbers, or that 
portion of mathematics concerned with the properties 
of numbers. Every number is a ratio or relation; that 
is to say, every magnitude, compared with another 
magnitude, is either*equel, or greater, or lesa, and, 
therefore, has a certain relation to that with which it 
u compared. Arithmetic ia 4 ho art of combining these 
relations with one another, using for the purpose the 
signs themselves, by which the numbers are distin¬ 
guished! thus, the four operations of addition, sub¬ 
traction, multiplication, ana division, include the entire 
■ townee. For the facilitating of calculationa and tor 
towunewrini pnrpoaes, other useful rules have been 
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invented; snob as proportion, interest, discount, deci¬ 
mals, extraction of roots, Ac.; but they are but dif¬ 
ferent applications of the four elementary rules. The 
origin of srithmetio is extremely obscure. Aoowding 
to Plato and Diogenes Laertius, arithmetic and geo¬ 
metry are of Egyptian origin; on the other hand, 
Josephus affirms that Abraham, during his Stay in 
Egypt, taught the inhabitant* the use of numbers. 

The precise epooh in which numerical yigns and thp 
first methods of computation and calculation were 
discovered, is enveloped in equal mystery; bat there 
esn be little donbt that the decimal system, or method 
of calculation by ten*, originated from the custom off 
children reckoning by the finger*. ( See Decimals.) 
Arabian philosopher* were of opiuion that it woe 
from tbe people of India, during the 9th or 10th 
century, that they Iwfrowtsd the signs winch we 
call Arabic, but which they call Indian nume¬ 
rals. It woa not till Ike commencement of the 
1,'ltli century that the soience of arithmetio be¬ 
came disseminated in Europe. The Greek motak 
Planude, John Halifax, better known under the name 
of 8acro Boseo, and, since the invention of printing, 
Lucas de Burgo and Nicolas Tartaglia in Italy, QlftVius 
and Ramus m France, Htifelius and Hctilsohiua in 
Germany, and Buckley, Diggs, and Recorde in Eng¬ 
land, may bo cited as tue principal European arithme¬ 
ticians at the first dawn of the science. The employ¬ 
ment of the Arabic or Indian numerals, ana the 
fisoilities afforded by algebra, have been the chief* 
eausea of the immense progress and development of 
modern mathematical calculations. (NmAlommu.) 
Arithmetic acquires scveraldistinctive appellations from 
the particular manner in which it is used.— Decimal 
Arithmetic requires a series of ten characters, the 
progression proceeding according to tbe powers of 10. 
The invention of decimal fractions, which lias doubled 
the practical efficiency of our arithmetical system, is 
generally ascribed to Regiomontanus.— Duodecimal 
Arithmetic, in which the multiples and divisors of unity 
proceed according to the powers of 12. This method 
is commonly used by artificers.— Political Arithmetic js 
thmapplication of arithmetio to researches connected 
WTO t fie government of a country; such as its number 
of inhabitants, produce of soil, quantity of food re¬ 
quired for consumption, &o.— Univereal Arithmetic is 
the term applied by Newton to algebra, or tho calcula¬ 
tion of magnitudes in general. * ' 

Abk, Noah's, ark, the name given to the vessel 
built liy Noah for the preservation of himself, fismily, 
and tbe several species of animals during the Deluge. 
Much labour and ingenuity hkve been spent in attempt¬ 
ing to determine the form, size, materials, Ac., of the 
ark, but with very little result. As it was not intended 
for sailing, bnt merely to float idly upon tho waters, 
there can be little doubt that its form was not that or 
a ship, but rather of a large floating house. We are 
told that it was 300 cubits in length, 60 oubits in 
breadth, and 30 cubits in height; but, from the neat 
variety of measure* of this name, it hi impassible to 
determine its dimensions with any degree of certainty. 

It <waa made of gopher-wood, pitched within and 
without with pitch, and had three stories. It con¬ 
tained, iiesides the eight persona of Noah's family, one 
pair of every unolean beast and seven pairs of every 
clean beast, and of fowls of ths air aieo seven pain. 

{ See Dem/oi ; also Noah, in vol. I. of this work.; 

Ask os xhe Covshakt, in the religions ceremonial 
of the Jews, was a box or coffer of shittim-wood, made 
by Divine direction by the children of Israel in the 
wilderness, and afterwards deposited in that part of 
the temple oalled the Holy of Holies. It was of an 
oblong form, two cubits and a half in length, and a 
cubit and a half in breadth and height: that.is, ac¬ 
cording to the common estimate of the length of a 
cubit, 3 feet 9 inches in length, end 2 feet 8 inches in 
breadth and height. It was overlaid within and with¬ 
out with pure gold, and had on its upper surlhoe a 
crown or border round about. At each of the four, 
corners was a ring of pure gold, into wbieh were . 
inserted the two staves of atttnin-wood, overlaid witirT: 
gold, by which it was borne, and whioh remained there 
perpetually, even after it was deposited in the temple. 
The lid or oover of tbe irk, collet! also tbe Mercy-seat, 
was of the same length end breadth, and was made of 
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pm cold. Over it, at tba two extrwnitiee, wore two 
seraphim, with their face* turned towards each other, 
and inclined a little to the lid. Their wings, which 
ware spread ont over the top ol the ark, formed foe 
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throne of God, while the ark iteelf was his footstool. 
There was nothing within the ark Bare the two tables 
Of stone on which were inscritwd the ten command¬ 
ments. 

Ann, arm (list. £rocAi«m),isi that part of the tipper 
extremity of the body which extends from the shoulder 
to the wrist. It consists of two portions,—the a rm. 
or brachittm, properly so called, and the fore-arm,4|r 
attii-brachium; the former having one bone,—the 
humerus; foe letter two bones,—-the radius and ulna. 
{See Anatomy.) 

Arhapa, ar-mai-da, or ar-ma'-da, a Spanish word, 
signifying e naval armed force or fleet ol war, but 
epecioUv applied to the great Spanish fleet sent by 
Philip II. at Spain against England in lfiss. It was 
composed of 150 vessels, carrying 2,650 guns, and 
having on board 20,000 soldiers, besides volunteers, 
and 3,000 seamen. It was styled by the Spaniards the 
" Invincible Armada." For Bn accouut of the disaster 
that overtook and dispersed this vast armament, tet 
vol. I. 

Abhasiuo, ar-ma-dU'-lo (Dasypus), a gen. of mem- 
miferous quadrupeds, intermediate between the sloths 
and ant-eaters, and characterised by the possession of 
molar teeth only. Instead of hair, foe amtadiHos are 
covered with a speaiea of herd bony crust, forming 
three bucklers, on the rump, shoulder, and head, re¬ 
spectively ; the two latter being connected by a number 
Of transverse movable bands, very similar in form and 
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appearance to the plate-armour of foe Middle Ages, 
from which, indeed, these animals have acquired their 
Dmne of arroadilloii—a name of Spanish origin, and 
adopted by English writers. The anterior surface of 


Aimed at ail Faints 

the body not covered by foe buckler, is alsthsd with 
coarse scattered hairs, of which some ore also seen to 
issue forth between foe joints oi the armour. It has 
rather a pointed snout, long ears, short and thick 
limbs, and stout claws, which SM in 
•vary respect adapted for digging and 
burrowing. Bo rapid, indeed, do the 
armadillos perform this operation, that 
they easily bury themselves in the earth 
beyond foe reach of the hunter, who hae 
no' other resource but to smoke ont his 
obstinate gsme. Ones brought to foe 
surface, however, the animal becomes 
an easy prey, os its only defence is to 
roll itself up hedgehog-wise, and await 
an assault. They are, however, by no 
means cosily unkennelled, and nave 
been known to allow a hunter to hack 
their tails off wbilo they held on in the 
depths of their burrow by their power- 
fid claws. The animal never attempts to 
bite any one by whom it is attacked. 
Its food consists of roots, fallen fruits, 
and worms. Asara informs us that 
where armadillos abound, ants ore sure 
to be scarce, as the animals break 
into the nnt-hills and devour the insects 
as greedily ns the ant-eater itself. It 
will not reject carrion, and has no ecru- 
'-•Vs about violating a human grave, 
■mid an opportunity occur. The tro- 
. al and temperate regions of South 
America aro the original and proper 
habitat of nil the known species of foe 
armadillo. 

Abxamkkt, ar'-ma-ment (Lat. arma, 
i arrni), denotes a force equipped for war, cither naval 
or military. It is also applied to weapons of war em¬ 
ployed either in sea or land service. 

Axhatpxb, arm'-a-ture (Let. nrmatura, armour), in 
Fhys., a term applied to a piece of soft iron affixed to 
the extremities or poles of a magnet, in order that its 
magnetic power may be presorted; fur when a magnet 
is allowed to remain long without an armature, a 
considerable diminution of its strength takes place, 
owing to the disturbing influence of terrestrial mag¬ 
netism. (For an explanation of this phenomenon, esc 
Maonxt, Magnxtibu.) 

Anuxn at all Points, a term whieh, ih foe 
military language of the feudal age, was given to 
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a knight, baron, or other warrior, who was clothed 
from Lead to foot (Fr. eap-i-pie) in armour, and was 
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also provided with every weapon naosssary for attack. 
Thai perfectly equipped for either defence or offence, 
he was said to be armed at ail points. (S** Asuoux, 
and the respective terms there mentioned.)* 

Abuxkun Causes, ar~mt‘-*i-an, is a term applied 
to that section of the Christian Church which was estab¬ 
lished in Armanis. As early m tha 2nd century Christ¬ 
ianity is said to have been introduced into the country, 
bnt it was not firmly established there till the 4th cen¬ 
tury, by the exertions of Bishop Gregory; and in the 
5th century the Bible was translated into the Armenjan 
language by Miesrob. In the controversy respecting 
the two natnres of Christ, the Armenians declared for 
the Mnnophysites, and formed themselves into a sepa¬ 
rate church, which they termed the Gregorian, after 
Bishop Gregory. They boliove that Christ had only 
one nature, and that the spirit proceeds alone from the 
Father. They hold the “seven sacraments;’' but in bap¬ 
tism,* ith which they conjoin confirmation, they sprinkle 
three times, and dip as often. At the communion they 
use pure wine and leavened bread. Extreme unction 
is only administered to ecclesiastics, and that imme¬ 
diately after, and not before, death. They believe in 
the worship of saints, but not in purgatory. Tha head 
of the Church, called Catholikot, resides at the monas¬ 
tery of Ktschmiadxin, near Enron ; and to this place 
must every Armenian perform a pilgrimage once in his 
life. The secular priests must marry onaei but aro not 
uUon-ed to have a seoond wife. The Armenians, as a 
bodv, liavo always resisted all the attempts of the 
Homau Catholics to become united with them; yet 
there nre certain of them in Italy, Poland, Galicia, 
Persia, and somo partB of Russia, that have come under 
the papal supremacy; but they still have their own form 
of church government. Prom the wide dispersion of 
the Armenians, their doctrines aro considerably dif- 
fused. 

Armenia* Litbbatubb dates from the introduction 
of Chriatiiimty into the country, and its most flourish¬ 
ing period was from the 4th to the 11th centuries. 
Their writings are chiefly theological works and 
ahronicles, and a great part of them are trundstiona 
of Greek and 8ynau authors, some of which are now 
only preserved A us through the Armenian; as the 
Chronicle of Eusobius; some of the writings of Philo; 
homilies by Chrysostom, Severiauus, and Basil the 
Great, Ac. The Bible, which was translated by Miesrob 
and bis scholars, x.n. 411, is still regarded as the finest 
specimen of tho classic Btyle. The best edition is t hat 
published at Venice, 1805. Of Armenian historical 
and geographical works, aevaral have been preserved 
to us. The most important theological and philo¬ 
sophical authors are David, the translator and com¬ 
mentator of Aristotle, ana Esnik, both of whom 
flourished in the 5th century; Joannes Osniensis, in 
the 8th; Nerses Khqenais, in the 15th; and Nerses 
Lnmpronensis. In poetry, the literature is very poor. 
Wuh the 14th century, Armenian literature begins to 
sink, and only a few important works have since ap¬ 
peared at distant intervals. Yet have the Armenians, 
even down to the present day, taken an active interest 
in their national literature j and in all their settlements 
the printing-press ia to be found in operation. The 
moat interesting of their settlements is that of the 
Mechiteriits, on the island of Ban Easaro, near Veniao. 
The Armenian language belongs to the Indo-Germanic 
stock. The old Armenian, the language of literature, 
ia no longer a living tongue: while the nevr,.or vulgar 
Armenian, is split up into four dialects, and ia much 
corrupted by Turkish. 

Abxsbu, ar-»Mcr / -i-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the sat. ord, Platnbaflituuea. Thrift is the 
common English name for this genus, which includes 
many pretty species suitable for growing on roekwork 
end. :n pots. The dried flowers of the oommon thrift, 
A. vul#ari* t are diuretio, 

Auriesn, ar'-mi-jtr (Let. arma, arms, and gtvtvt, 
to bear), literally onewho bean arms. The expression 
was formerly applied to tho attendant or esquire of a 
knight. It is a term of dignity now obsolete, entitling 
the bearer to hold rank above a gentleman, but below 
a knight. ( 8 t « Ksqpibs.) 

Absumbt SrnxKB, a r-mil'-to-r* (Eat. armiUa, a 
hraoeiat), an instrument representing tha great circles 
W the celestial sphere, tha equator, ecliptic, tropics. 
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equinoctial colure, ho. It is constructed of rings of 
metal, representing these circles, fastened together in 

their relative po¬ 
sitions, and mov¬ 
able on an axis 
passing through 
the poles: itls 
famished with an 
horison and me¬ 
ridian similar to 
those attached to - 
the terrestrial 
and the celestial 
globes. It was 
formerly much 
need by the early 
astronomers, hut 
ia now superse¬ 
ded by the celes¬ 
tial globe. The 
earth on whioh 
the observer 
elands ia sup¬ 
posed to be In 
the centre of thfe 
skeleton sphere, 
the rings repre¬ 
senting the imaginary ciroles above named, traced on 
the apparent sphere of the heavens around him, by 
which the position of any star may be determined. 
(See AsthOIolbb.) 

Abuimuws, or-eriaU-ons, or# the followers, or 
those who entertain the opinions of\ Arminius, a Pro¬ 
testant divine, who flourished in Holland about the 
beginning of the 17th century. He' maintained that 
God had predestinated tho salvation or condemnation 
of individuals only from having foreseen who would 
and who would not accept of oflered mercy. His chiof 
opponent wasGomar, who, with the Calvinists, asserted 
that God lind from all eternity, of his free good 
pleasure, elected some to everlasting life, while he 
had left others to unbelief and perdition. After his 
death, in 1608, bis followers rapidly increased, and 
ypre vehemently attacked by the Calvinists. In Will 
they addressed a petition to the Stales of Holland for 
protwtion, from whiub they got the name of Bemoar 
strants. Tho Calvinists put forth a counter-remon¬ 
strance, and, in 1014, the States issued an edict 
granting full toleration to both parties. This diepMnaed 
tho Calvinists, who continued their persecutions, and 
at length, in 1610, the doctrines of the Armiuians wero 
condemned by the synod of Dort, and their clergy 
were driven from their churches, and forbidden to 
exercise the ministry in public. In oonsoqoence of 
this decision, many left the country, and took refuge 
iu France, England, and other places. Tho views of 
tho Arminiana are summed up in the following five 
articlesi—1, That God had, from all eternity, deter¬ 
mined to save all who, he foresaw, would persevere in 
the faith, and to condemn all who should continue iu 
unbelief, it. That Cbriat died for all men; but that 
only those who bolieve are really saved by hie death. 
3. That roan ia of himself incapable of true faith, and 
therefore must be born again, of God, through Christ, 
by the Holy Spirit. 4. That all good works are to be 
attributed to tho grace of the Holy Spirit, which, 
however, does not farce a man against hie own incli¬ 
nation. 6. That God gives to the truly faithful the 
{tower to resist sin. With respect to the possibility of 
a fall from the etafe of grace, Arminius and his imme¬ 
diate followers were undecidod; but his followers 
came afterwards to believe that it was possible. After 
1630, the Armiuians were again tolerated ia Holland j 
but, from this time, their opinions underwent a con¬ 
siderable change. They have inclined more and more 
to freedom of thought and the rejection of creeds and 
confessions. They build chiefly upon the necessity of 
moral duties and good work*, and allow each one to 
interpret the Holy gaiptaros for himself. They reject 
many articles of faith, and do away almost entirely 
with the necessity of IlMJOour from the Holy Spirit. 
Tile Armiuians have, however, dwindled away to a very 
email body; but their tenets, more especially regarding 
predestination, haws been adopted by variosi* other 
denominations, at the ‘Wesleyan Methodists, as 
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well os by numerous individual members of other 
Churches. 

Akjitbticb, ar'-mu-iit (Fr.)_, is a truce or suspension 
of hostilites between two armies or nations at war, by 
mutual consent. Jt sometimes takes place when both 
parties are exhausted; at other times it it had reoonrse 
to with a vie w to arrange terms of peace. It may be 
either general or partial; the former between two coun¬ 
tries, tho latter limited to particular places, as between 
two armios, or between a besieged fortran and the 
besiegers, l'bo former in gonerafrequires ratification, 
but the latter is in the power of the oommanders of 
the troops, # 

Abmxkt, arm 1 -let (Lat. armiUa), a bracelet or largo 
ornamental ring worn by the ancients upon the wrist 
or arm. With tho Modes and Persians, it was worn 
by both tlie male and female sex; .but, with the Greeks, 
it appears to haro been adopted by the women only. 
The wearing of the armilla, or armlet, is of high anti¬ 
quity ; and wo read in 2 Sam. i. 10, that the Amnlekite 
who slow Saul “ took the crown that wee upon his 
head, and the bracelet that was upon Iub arm." Al¬ 
though it was regarded as a mdrk of effeminaoy for a 
Bonian to wear this ornament, it was nevertheless a 
custom with the Bomnn generals to bestow armiUss 
upon soldiers, as a mark of respect for extraordinary 
deeds of valour. The materials out of which the 
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arrailhB were made were as various as the designs into 
which they were fashioned, a twisted serpent being 
one of the most favourite forms. The Danes, Norse¬ 
men, and Anglo-Saxons also wore the armlet. William 
of Malmesbury states that when, in 1040, Dari Godwin 
made peaeo with JIardicunute, he ratified it with a 
splendid present,—a ship the stern of which was inlaid 
with gold, and on board which were eighty magnifi¬ 
cently-equipped soldiers, each woaring an armlet of 
pure gold weighing 10 ounces. Armlets of gold have 
been aug out of the bogs of Ireland, and several hare 
been found in England. 

Abmobacia, ar-ma-rai'-ti-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the uat. ord. Cructfera. The species 
A. rutticana is cultivated for the sake of the root, 
which is the common honeradiih, bo much used as a 
condiment. The plant is frequently mot with, grow¬ 
ing wild by the sides of ditches and on the banks of 
rivers. A volatile oil, resembling oil of mustard, may 
be obtaiued from horseradish by distillation, aud there 
can be no doubt that all the valuable properties of the 
plant depend on this principle. The odour of the oil 
is extremely powerful, that arising from a single drop 
being sufficient to fill a whole room. The root is con¬ 
sidered to bo antiscorbutic, anti-rhoumatio, stimulant, 
diaphoretic, and diuretic, and is frequently used in 
medicine. Applied to the skin, it produces vessica- 
tion, A syrup, made with an infusion of the root 
and angar, has been used, with anceess, ae a remedy 
for hoarseness, arising from rolaxation. Burnett 
states that horseradish steeped in milk forms one 
of the best cosmetios. As a dietetic, it is used 
scraped, or in the form of a suuee, with roasted meat 
and fish. When eaten on an empty stomach, it is 
deleterious. Some lamentablo cases of poisoning have 
occurred from the substitution of aconite, or monks¬ 
hood root, for horseradish, which it is supposed to 
resemble. In the Pharmaceutical Journal, Bentley 
gave the following distinctions between the two roots: 

Aconite— root conical in form, and tapering percep¬ 
tibly to a point; coffee-coloured, or more or less 
brownish externully; odour merely earthy j taste at 
first bitter, but afterwards producing a disagreeable 
tingling and numbness. Moneradiih— root slightly 
oomaal at the orown, then cylindrical, or nearly so, 
and almost of the same thickness for many inches: 
Hrhite, or with a yellow tinge; odour p«p/wi «iiy de¬ 
veloped npou Boraping, when it is very pungent and 
ISi 




irritating; taste, bitter or sweet, according to circum¬ 
stances, and very pungent. The roots or monkshood 
and horsecadish may also be distingniabod by the 
different appearances they present when scraped with 
a knife. The former will then be observed to be of a 
succulent character, and the scraped portions soon 
acquire a pinkish, or reddish hue; whilst the latter 
scrapes firm sad dry, and does not alter in colour." 

Ahuoriai, Bsabihqs, ar - mor '- i - al , a term applied, 
collectively, to the shield and its charges, tho 
orest, helmet, and motto, belonging to any gentle¬ 
man entitled to bear arms. The supporters, belong¬ 
ing, with very few exoeptions, solely to peers of the 
realm, are also included in this expression. It is, 
however, properly applied to the devicee on tho shield 
only. The assessed taxes on armorial bearings for per¬ 
sons chargeable with house-duty, or for any carnage 
taxed at the rate of £3. 10*. annually, amount to 
£2. 12s. Od. per annum,- but for persons not so charge¬ 
able, 13s. M. 

Aauoua.aW-Mor (Lat. armor), the name for all such 
habiliments as were nsed to protect the person of tho 
wearer from tho weapons of an enemy. From the ear¬ 
liest dawn of the historio era, we find mention of this 
defensive covering. Those ancient nations who were 
the most civilised, employed leather, brass, iron, and 
even gold, in the fabrication of their defensive clothing. 
Goliath of Cfcth, as is recordod in 1 Sam. svii. 8, put 
on greaves to protect his legs, and Homer tells us, that 
at the siege ? Troy the Grecians were " well-grcaved." 
Even at tit early period, the greatest skill and care 
woro lavisi, u upon the decoration of the armour of 
military leaders. According to Homer, the golden 
armour of Glaueua was worth a hundred oxen; aud, 
from the description in tho Ilind,’we may gather how 
highly ornamented was the shield of Achilles. The Elgin 
Marbles likewise frequently exhibit a Greek warrior 
wearing a beautifully-wrought helmet end cuirass. 
Nor was the war-dress of an ancient Greek less com¬ 
plete, in a defensive sense, than its elaborate or¬ 
namentation. In proof of this, we have only to give 
n minute description of tho attire of * heavy-armed 
Greek soldier. Having his tunic abvady upon his 
body, he put on, 1. his greaves, or leg-guards; 2. his 
cuirass, or thorax, which, being composed of a back 
and breast plate, formed a defence for his chest, back, 
and abdomen; 3. his sword, which was suspended upon 
his left side by a bell passing over his right shoulder; 
4. his massive round shield; 6. his helmet; 6. he took 
up hie spear. For further information as to these arti¬ 
cles, see their respective headings. With the Egyptians, 
metal armour appears to have been worn only by tho 
monarebs and nobility, the soldiery being defended by 
helmets of quilted linen, their shields being usually of 
wood. Among the RomAns, the lorica, or cuirass, was 
originally of leather; but subsequently it was made ot 
brass, like the rest of the Roman body-armour. Tho 
attire of a Roman soldier was substantially tbe Bomo 
os that of the Greek warrior, already described. By 
Servius Tullius it was decreed that tho military equip¬ 
ment of a Roman soldier should consist of six articles, 
—the ocrea or groove, the lorica or cuirass, the ensis 
or sword, tbe dipeus or shield, the cassis or helmet, 
and the busts or spear (see these words). AD these 

e ortioni, except the spear, are alluded to in a oele« 
rated passage of St. Paul (Eph. vi. 17). With re¬ 
spect to the armour worn in England, it ie supposed 
that the early Britons bad scarcely any other defensive 
armour than a shield. The Anglo-Saxons, however, 
possessed a more oomplete equipment. From old 
illuminated manuscripts, one of the laws of Athelstan, 
and other data, we learn, that at various periods they 
wore the shield, helmet, neck-guard, and breastplate, 
tha whole of whioh is believed to hsve been made 
of leather or rough hide*. They are also stated by 
Alouin to have worn a well-fitting linen tunic, which 
woe sufficiently light to enable them to direct the dart, 

S oise the shield, or wield the sword. When the Danes 
ret arrived in Britain, their defensive covering appears 
to have oonsieted of a broad leather collar, enciroling 
their neok and chest, and shin-pieces; but during the 
reign of Canute, they borrowed from their kinsfolk, the 
Norsemen, a tunic with long sleeves, and a hood and 
ohansses, or pantaloons, nil of whioh were strengthened 
by a network of perforated steel lozenges, called mades 
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oroudM. On their heed they also wore i conical 
skuli-cep, probably of leather, from which piece* could 
be let down, nnd thereby afford a perfect protection 
for the whole of the feee. This helmet waa surmounted 
by an apex or circular knob, from which, ai a oentre, 
a painted circle of star-raya radiated. For offensive 
arm*, they had battle-axe*, eworde, and spears. In 
the Norman period, an entire luit of armour, frequently 
termed harness, coneieted of a casque or helmet, a 
gorget, ouiraae, gauntlet*, taeaea, braeaeta, collars, 
und leg-covering* (see these words). This was the 
usual wear of feudal lord*, knights, and cavaliers, 
whether in battle or in the tournament, and was called 
nrmour eap-d-pie. It underwent various changes 
during the reirns of BnfUs, John, Henry III., and 
Edward III. until the time of the last-mentioned 
monarch, armour was generally of chain-mail; but, in 
the 14th century, plate-armour came into use, ana, 
becoming more and more elaborate and richly-orua- 
inented, reached its climax of splendour during the 
reign of Bichard III., when it was oflen beautifully 
damascened and inlaid with gold. Fluted and engraved 
armour was much in fashion in the days of Henry VII. 
and VIII.; but, in the reign of James I., the general 
use of armour fell into disrepute, and the steel cover¬ 
ings for the lower limbs were almost wholly laid aside. 
Charles I. endeavoured to revive the fashion of wearing 
a complete suit of armour; and wo may learn how 
much attached he was to iron habiliments, from his 
being so often represented in them in paintings. The 
only armonr worn in tho days of the Protectorate waa 
the helmet and cuirass, both of whieh are, by the way, 
still retained in several tUte corps of the European 
armies, such, for instance, as the English life- and 
borse-gnards, the cent-garfes of Franoo, tho imperial 
guard of the osar of Russia, Ao. These remnants of 
an iron-dacl ago may, however, be said to be less 
serviceable than ahowy. An interesting paper, com¬ 
municated to the Society of Antiquaries by Sir Samupl 
Mcyrick, explains the mode in which a kuigli( attired 
himself in his suit of steel. He commenced with liis 
feet, and, proceeding upwards, put on—I. his saba- 
tynea, or steel clogs; 2. his greaves, or shin-nieces; 
3. his thigh-pieces, orcuisses; 4. his breech of mail; 
5. his tuillettes, or overlapping pieces below the waist; 
-6. his cuirass, or breastplate; 7. bis vambraccs, or 
coverings for the arras; H. his rerebraoes, or coverings 
for the remaining portions of his arm to the shoulder; 
0. his gauntlets; 10. he hung his dagger; 11. ho put 
on his short sword; 12. he donned biB cloak; 13. hia 
baeinet j 14. bis long sword; 13. betook into his left 
hand his pennoncel; 10. he took uphisahicld.—When 
thus 11 locked up in Btcel/' the kuight was said to be 
nrincd eup-a-pie, an old French phrase for * head to 
foot;' in other words, bo was armed at all points, 
either for offence or defenoe.— Bqf. Meyrick's Critical 
Inquiry into Ancient Armour; Gough's Sepulchral 
Monuments s Hewitt *b Ancient Arms and Armour; 
English Cyclopedia —Arts and Sciences. 

AntornEB, ar'-mor-er, in the British army, is a 
soldier whose duty it is to keep in repair the barrel, 
stook, lock, aud other parts or the nflos, pistols, or 
carbines of the troop of cavalry or company of infantry 
to which he belongs. His remuneration for these 
services is regulates by a tariff of prices, aod be is 
ulso paid by the captain of hia troop or company a 
penny a mouth for each soldier's rifle or carbine, the 
lock of whieh he is required to take to piaoes and clean. 
In the British navy, the armourer is a warrant officer, 
assisted by a subordinate who is called armourer's 
mato. On ship-board the armourer hn* under bis care 
• all the pistole, rifles, cutlasses, boarding-pikes, Ac. 

Asks, arms (Bat. arma) } or weapons of offence, may 
be divided into two principal classes,—those that act 
by explosion, and those that do not. To speak first of 
the earliest of these arms, those wielded without the 
assistance of gunpowder, the simplest and moat natu¬ 
ral perhaps or all arms is the club; but the earliest 
offensive weapons, properly so called, were the bow and 
arrow, and wc read in Holy Scripture of Isaac telling 
Eaaa to toko hie bogr and quiver, and mferth into the 
field and take venison (about n.o. 176$. Employed 
M the beginning aa a means of obtaining food by the 
••laughter of wild animals, its effect as a destructive 
, weapon led to its being required ns a weapon of war. 


Ar m s t rong Gun 

The sling was, in all probability, its successor in mili¬ 
tary operations. Lucretius, trsoing too progress of 
offensive arms, says t— 

" Anna antique, moans, ungues, dentesqne fttere, 

Et lapides, ct item aylvfcrnm fragmina rami, 

Et flammse, atqua ignes poatquam sunt cogsita 
prinram; 

Fosterins ferri vis est, ssrisqne reperta; 

Et prior Kris crat qunm ferri cognitus uiaa." 

("Han’s earliest arms were fingers, teeth, and nails. 
And stones, and Mpnents from the branching woods 
Then fire and flame they joined, defected soon. 

Then copper next; and last, as latest, traced 
The tyrant iron, than the oupper vein 
Less freely found, and sturdier to subdue.”) 

After tho bow and arrow, the pike,' lanee, spear, dart, 
javelin, dagger, maco, axe, chariot - soythe, dirk, 
bayonet, sword, &o., came to be employed. The 
bsliste, catapult*, and battering-ram, may be said to be 
the precursors of toe modern artillery. The invention 
of gunpowder led to the introduction of an immense va¬ 
riety of weapons of offence, acting by the agency of this 
destructive compound. As moat of these arms will be 
severally desoribed at length under their own head¬ 
ings, it will not be necessary to furnish more than abrief 
enumeration of them in tho present article. The hand- 
cannon, probably the earliest in date, was a simplo 
tube fixed on a straight Btock of wood, and Airmailed 
with a touch-hole and trunnions, like the largo oannon 
of the present time. The hand-gun was cast in 
brass, and waa used in England as far back as the year 
1440, and rendered important service at the siege of 
Constantinople in 1463. The' arquebus, or harquebus, 
is mentioned as early as 1470. The harquebut, liake- 
but, or hngbut, differed from the arquebus in having a 
bent stock, an improvement which enabled it to be 
brought nearer to the lovel of the eye. The demi- 
haque was a long pistol with a butt curved almost into 
a semicircle. The muiquot was invented by the 
Spaniards, and was first used at tho battle of Favis. 
The Italians invented the roer-lock, or wheel-look, and 
introduced it into warfare about the time of Henry 
VIIT., as an improvement upon the niatcklook. The 
snaphannee superseded tho wheel-lock, but was com¬ 
monly used in the reign of Elizabeth, and was in tarn 
supplanted by theesliver.csrsbtno, esclopetta, and fusil. 
This latter,—from which tho term fusiliers, applied to 
certain of our English infantry regiments, was derived, 
was invented by the French in 16T50. During tho 
reign of Charles II. the blunderbuss, so called from 
the Dutch douderbue (thundering gun), seems to have 
been imported from Holland. Somewhat resembling 
this latter weapon was the dragon, so called from 
having the muzzle ornamented with a dragon’s head. 
The conjecture is, that the modern term di 
dcrivedlrom this weapon. The musket, a 
of firelock,.continued to be used until qn 
date in military operations; but, at the present time, 
the rifle, the most complete portable weapon of offence 
acting by explosion, has become general throughout 
the urmiet of England, Franca, Ac. The rifle is not, 
however, a newly-invented weapon, although it has 
lately been so wonderftilly improved. (See Riflc, 
Bzxohxt, Ac.) For an account of non-portable explo¬ 
sive weapons, tec Artillkbt.)— Kef. Grose's Military 
History; Sir 9. Meyrick's- Memoir on the Introduction 
of Mire-arm*. 

Anus, in Her. (See AmfoxiAi. BxzxnroB.) 

Anus, Banns or, in Mil., a conical-shaped tent, 
which is pitched in tho Hold, to contain the whole of 
the arms of a company of infantry. They *ro also 
called " bell-tents/* aud ore usually painted with the 
ooloura of the regiment and with the royal arms. 

An ms, Mxasxxaxn at. (Bee M.xsbrsgbb-at-Axms.) 
Anus, Sbbskaxt at. (See Sbxgi^mt-at-Abmh.) 
Amis, Btawb or, in Mil., donates a complete set 
of arms for o single soldier, whether of inmntry or 
oavalry; ns, rifle, bayonet, Cartridge-box, belts, Ac. 

Abmstboito Gust, arm'-sirong, a weapon of g 
power and wonderftil precision, first used in the 
with China, in I860, with remarkable effect, invented 
by Bit WiHjwkCK Armstrong during the B u xsi sn war, 
in 1834, Tbq following are the chief characteristics 
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and qualities of the Armstrong gun, wbloh reader it 
peculiarly valuable in modem wsrftre:—1. Its light- 
nets in comparison with every description of cannon 
in genual use, whioh it is rapidly superseding;the 
weight of an Armstrong 82-pounder and one of 
the ordinary kind being about 2$ owt. and 67 cwt. re¬ 
spectively. 2. The economy effected in the-consump¬ 
tion of powder, half the auantity used to charge en 
ordinary cannon being sufficient for an Armstrong gun 
of the seme oalibre. 3. The great length of range at¬ 
tained, shot and shell having t>ean thrown by ibis am 
to a diatanoe of more than ttrikMlcs, 4. Its non¬ 


liability to injury arising fromi 
peculiar method used in makiUj 


i reputed firing .from the 
lug the non. 6, The great 
accuracy of aim to bo attained, otqeota of small aise 
being hit nine times oat of tan, at a distance of 4,000 
or 5,000 yards, at whioh they are but just perceptible 
to the naked eye, the apparent sise, at that distance, 
of en object ton feet square, being lea* than a postage 
Stamp. 6. The adaptation of the convenient method 
of loading at the breech of the gnn. And lastly, the 
peculiar construction of the elongated shells formed 
of separate pieces, fifty in number, fitted together in 
an external oovering of iron, end provided with fuses 
that can be regulated with such exactness, that the 
m is sile can be fired through a thick mass of solid tim¬ 
ber without injury to itself, or that explosion can be 
insured with the slightest degree of oonousalon, or at 
any point of its path between the muscle of the gun 
ana the object at which it is directed. To insure 
strength, coupled with lightness and durability, the 
gun is made of pieces of the very best wrought iron, 
which are put togetberin a manner similar to that used 
In making gun-barrels out of nails, horseshoes, and 
pieces of iron rods, wbioh are twisted round a steel 
bar, and hammered together. The bars used for the 
Armstrong guns are flat, and abont two inches wide. 
They are brought to a white heat, twisted round a 
stem core, and then welded together; more ban are 
then twisted over these in a contrary direction, and 
the process Is repeated until the required degree of 
thiokness is attained. Tho hollow cylinders of welded 
iron thus formed aro about three feet long, and, from 
these pieces, gnns of any desired length ean be made, 
by fitting the ends carefully together, and joining them 
wit h rings of wrought iron. The bore of the gun is 
rifled by machinery, with e large number of small 
grooves dose together. These grooves form a complete 
twist round the bore in a diatanoe of ten feet, and 
there are as many as forty in a gnn of 2| inches bore. 
It differs in this respeot from an ordinary rifled gnn, 
which has only two, three, or four grooves, and from 
the Lanoaster and Whitworth gans, tho former of 
which has en oval, and the latter a polygonal bore. 
The shot and shall used for the Armstrong guns are 
elongated, tho length being about three tunes the 
diameter. Bands of thin lead are attached to them,, 
that they way take the form of the rifled interior of] 
the bore when forced forward by the explosion of the 
oharge, and acquire a rotatory motion as soon os they 
have left the mnsele. In order to load the gnn at the 
breeoh, an aperture is eut into the bore at the breeoh 
-end from the upper side, rather wider than the bore 
itself, and long enough to admit the shot or ehell, with 
the charge of powder, which is pushed forward into 
the bore by the hand. After loading the gnn, this 
aperture is closed by a movable breeoh-piece, freed 
with a disk of copper, at the end next the charge. This 
disk is forced into the bore immediately behind the 
charge, by e eerew wbioh passes through the breeoh 
end of the gun, end presses forward the breeeh-pioce 
when turned by the hand-lever attached to it: the 
comer expands at tho moment of explosion, and pro- 
ellesoape of gas. The end of the breeeh-pleoe 
nenreatthe charge, as well as the copper disk, is bored 
? ,I "“ 1 discharging cartridge j and the 
Sf ’ k f r r * h S donating ping which Area this 
cartridge is formed in the upper ride of the breech- 
pac e, end passes into the bore whioh contains it; so 


its are to toe 
meD -° f ~ wtr “d fortresses are 
furnished with Armstrong gune of very lane 
tame capable of discharging shot lOOIbsTin 


r weight. 


The lightness of the 9- and 12-pounders renders them 
well suited for field batteries end hone artillery. 

Akxt, ana'-v, is a term formed frhm the Trench word 
omit, end denotes a body of men trained and disci¬ 
plined for mfitey sendee, under the commend of a 
chief or leader, with a regular gradation of subordinate 
offloers, This term Is usually applied to the regulat¬ 
or standing army of a notion; sometimes, however, it 
is employed to in chide also toe militia and volunteers. 
A number of regiments sent eut an a particular expe¬ 
dition under the command iff one person » also called 
an army. The person in command it termed the 
general or oommanderdn-chief i when two or more 
allied armies are nnder the onief direction of one 
officer, he is usually styled generalissimo. A general 
has under him lieuteaaut-gsnerala, major-generals, 
colonels, lieutenant-colonels, majors, captains, and 
enbalterns. An army it composed of e certain number 
of corps, each consisting of brigades, regimenta, bat¬ 
talions, and squadrons. Though people must have 
gone to war with each other et a very early period of 
the world's history, and must have soon reoognised the 
importance of a oertain amount of skill in carrying on 
their operations,yet it must have been sometime later 
before they oonld be said to have had armies. The 
possession of a body of men trained and disciplined for 
attack or defence, denotes a comparatively high stato 
of civilization. The earliest trained army of which wo 
have any ecoount was that of Sesoatris, king of Egypt, 
who floo ihcd about sixteen hundred years before 
Christ. was organized for the purpose of conquer¬ 
ing the vorld, tana consisted, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, oi 000,000 infantry, 21,000 cavalry, and 27,000 
war-chariots, lu the reign of David, who increased 
tho standing army which Suul had introduced, the Jews 
acquired considerable skill in the military art. Solomon 
introduced cavalry into tho army, ana also chariots. 
Subsequently, tho Persians came to be distinguished 
for their military achievements. The strength of 
their egmy, however, consisted in its cavalry, who 
were noted for their bravery, and impetuority in 
attack. Their infontry seems to have been litUe 
better than an armed mob, and hence the repeated 
defeats that they sustained from comparatively small 
bodies of Greeks. Tho army with which Xerxes in¬ 
vaded Greece is said, including the sea forces, to have 
amounted to upwards of two millions and a half of 
fighting men. According to Arrian, Darius brought 
into the field against Alexander 1,000,000 infantry, 
40,000 cavalry, 200 chariots armed with soythes, and 
15 elephants. Allowing for the exaggerations in theso 
numbers, they atfll may be taken ao evidence that the 
Persian army was very great. In Greece, split up as 


object of their rulcra was to organize m physical I_ 

ing and an education specially fitting them for war. 
To .the institutions of Lycorpus the Spartans were 
indebted for the military pre-eminence which they held 
among the states of Greece. They were taught to 
accustom the body to hardships and the mind to suffer¬ 
ing, to despiee luxury and refinement, and to practise 
abstinence and eelf-denial. Indeed, the entire training 
of a Spartan was with a view to making him a good 
soldier; so that for skill and a high state of dieeipjiuc, 
the Spartans were unrivalled among the Greeks. They 
paid great attention to arrangement, and were the first 
to introduoe the phalanx, a particular mode of arrang¬ 
ing the infantry. The Spartan phalanx was eight files 
in depth, the files in open or marching order being six 
feet apart; in dose order, three fret; and in tooled 
order, for receiving an attack, a foot and a half Tho 
military system of the Athenians agreed in its leading 
features with that of the Spartans, but was carried out 
with less exactness. The Spartan was steady, devoted, 
and firm; the Athenian bold, enterprising, and dex¬ 
terous. They had three classes of troops,—tho heavy- 
saraed infantry, who fought in phalanx, armed with 
mean, swords,corslets, and shields; the bght-srmed 
infantry, armed with light spears, and skidds: and a 
kind of irregiular infantry, for harassing on enemy an 
the march, being armed with javelins, bows ondaroom, 
md slings, but with no defensive armour. As regards 
the military* trength of the Athenians, we are r-if that 
they hod 10,000 heavy-armed troops at Marathon, 
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end 8,000 heart-armed, end u may Mght*vawd, at 
Fistwe. Philip of Meoedan made mml improve- 
monte in the amts and arrangement of Mo owMitot. 
Ho undo the phalanx deeper and dmr than it 
had been among the Spartans, and introduced spear* 
H feet in length; ao that in the ptsabmx thawmoen 
of the Sflfa rank p ro j ected three -fbei beyond the 
first rank. He also orgaaiaad bodleo of eawuby, 
end on the drat to maintain a standing army m 
Graeco. The Keoedonien army tree farther improved 
by bis ton Alexander, in the train of whoae army we, 
for the drat time in Greek history, find artillery in the 
shape of balitta end eatopuUm. The strength of the 
Macedonian army in the time of Philip probably did 
not exceed 80,000 dghtibg mefl. Daring the reign of 
Alexander,however, it wee mneh increased; and, at 
the battle of Arbela, the Macedonian army oonslsted 
of 89,000 heavy-armed infantry, 18,000 light-armed 
infantry, and 8,000 cavalry, besides several thousand 
auxiliaries; making in all probably about80,000lighting 
man. The army of the Carthaginians differed from 
the Greek ernues in that it was competed chiefly of 
mercenary troop*, or at least levies from different 
countries; and yet these troops defeated the Homan* 
in aeverel pitched battles. Livy tells ne that Hannibal 
aet ont on his expedition againet Italy at the head of 
100,000 foot and 10,000 horse; but that he lost 80,000 
men in crossing the Alps, This seems to be an over¬ 
statement; for, according to Livy himself, Hannibal 
at Treble had only 80,000 infantry and 10,000 oavalry, 
and at Oanan 40,000 foot and 10,000 hone. Seeing, 
however, that Hannibal left two armies in Spain, the 
Carthaginian forces may be moderately estimated 
at, et moat, 100,000 men. The Homan army in its 
beat days surpassed in organisation and discipline 
that of any nation that preceded it. Themilitary age 
woe from 17 to 48 or 60 s and, in pressing emergencies, 
every citizen between these ages was obliged to servo 
as a soldier; but usually the more youthful of the 
population were preferred. Their training waa of the 
severest description, not being confined to mere mili¬ 
tary mattera, bnt directed also to the development of 
their physical and mental powers, inuring them to 
labour, fatigue, and hardships, and inspiring them with 
boldness andjsetf-relianee. The basis of the Homan 
army was the legion, which comprised both infantry 
and cavalry, and at first consisted of about 3,000 men; 
but afterwards the number was increased, till, in the 
later period of its history, it amounted to from 8,000 
to 9,000 men. The legions were formed annually .(the 
magistrate* choosing from the different tribes ofoititens 
those whom they considered best fitted for military 
service. A legion was commonly composed of from 
1,900 to 1,800 or 1,800 hatietti, who were young men in 
the flower of youth, end who were placed in the first 
line in battle; a like number of priHdp**, or men of 
middle age, who formed the second lute; end about 
600 triaril, or veterans, who constituted the third line. 
Besides these, each legion had 300 cavalry and about 
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mada of wood and severed with a bull's hide; a helmet 
or h ea dpiec e of hrasa fog covering 'the Med, and 


formed ao as to p retes t likewise the neck end aheul- 
deca; a cu i ras s, up breastplate, medo of fames, and 
about e toot square; wad the term, e boot or greaye 
fortified withiron,aaa worn for the protection or fas 
right leg. The ligbtmfcntry had sword* and javelins, 
and ware alee furnished with bows and sling*. Iran 
oavalry had nearly tbesame armour aa the hea^-armed 
infantry. The total number of Homan legions under 
Augustus waa 96 , under Alexander Severe* 89 j but, 
dtmug the civil weom the number waa mneh greater. 
In the latter days oKbe empire, the luxury, corrup¬ 
tion, and love of ease which characterized the Homan 
people, soon manifested itself in the . army. Their 
manners were oorropted and discipline was relaxed, 
till at length their splendid army degenerated Into e 
feeble militia, unable to withstand the attaaks of the 
barbarians of the North, by whom the empire was at 
length overthrown. Alter the subversion of the Bomta 

S ower, the feudal system which was introduced waa 
ostile to great military achievements, or the estabhsk- 
meut of large armies. Military service waa the tenure 
by which ooontem held their lends; and, while the 
barons enjoyed unlimited authority over their vestals, 
and were frequently et war with their naighbouta, 
there ware no greet ermiee. Xu theUth century the 
Crusades routed the minds of men, and called forth the 
whole energy of Burope. Mighty armies were marched 
into Asia to deliver the HolyLand from the dominion 
of the infidels. Many sanguinary battles were fought; 
but the oombetents on both aides ware little better 
than tumultuous masaaa impelled by fanaticism to 
deeds of valour. Charles VII. of Freuo# waa the first 
to introduoe standing armies 'in Burope, after the All 
of the Roman empire. After hie war with England 
(1446), under pretence of keeping always In readiness 
a, force sufficient to defend tue kingdom against 
■udden invasion, when he disbanded his other troops, 
he retained under arms a body of 16,000 infantry 
and 8,000 oavalry. He app ro pri ated fund* for their 
support, and appointed officers to command and 
discipline them. This occasioned an important change 
in the affairs and polioy of Europe. By depriving 
the nobles of that direction of the military foroe oT 
the state whioh hod raised them to suoh power and 
importance, a deep wound was given to the feudal 
aristocracy; while the establiehment of a national 
foroe always at the oommand of the sovereign was a 
new and powerful engine for repressing their turbu¬ 
lence ana strengthening the authority of the crown. 
The king* of France were enabled to carry ou opera¬ 
tions with greater vigonr end to a greater extent then 
formerly; end the expedition of Charles VIIL into 
Italy confirmed the superiority end reputation of n 
standing army. This led to an entire change in the 
military system of Europe. Those who had to contend 
with Fvanoe had to adopt similar establishments, till 
length standing armies became general aH over 
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men in the legion, and were armed with bows, clings, 
end javelins For harassing the enemy. When drawn 
Up in order of battle, the hartati formed 10 corps, each 
corps having la men in front and 10 deep; the priori- 
sms, or second line, were drawn np in the same manner; 
the triarii ware also divided into 10 corps, but bod 


There warn 10 cohorts in a legion, 8 roanipulee in a 
cohort, and 9 centuries in a manipule. Accordingly, 
In a legion of 8,000 men, a century consisted of 100; 
and hence He name. The oavalry were divided into 10 
fan**, or troops, and each forma into 8 dsenriw, or 
bodies of 10 men. The distinguishing characteristic 
of the legion wta Us astonishing mobility, by which it 
waa enabled to adapt itself to every change and every 
variety of oironmstance. It waa admirably suited either 
for attack or retreat. The eras of the heavy-armed 
in An try were a sword, the pttum. or heavy dart, and 
the pike. The pikna wae Originally e weapon only of 
the veterans, bat afterwards waa used slso by the 
„ Aoriati and prmeipu. th# pike wagtued onto % the 
** veterans. Their defensive armour consisted ore large 
booklet or shield, 4 feet In length by 9( in breadth, 
197 


had in a great measure 
equipment of the army. Personal courage, 
and dexterity lost their exclusive importance, and the 
individual earns to be more and more lost in the mass. 
The advantages of regular tactics began to bo Alt, and 
war came to be more and more reduced to a system. 
—It is usual to divide the history of armies in modern 
times, or since the invention of gunpowder. Into seven 
periods. The first period begins with the employment 
of cannon, and extends to the campaign of Charles 
VIII. in Italy. The teeond period extends from the 
latter event to the commencement of the ware In the 
Netherlands, or from the end of the 16th to'the middle 
of the 10th centuries. It comprises the ware of the 
French, Germane, end Spaniards in Italy. The third 
period comprehends the great war of independence 
earned on try the Netherlands In order to throw off 


tiie yoke of Spain, and extends fromIB68 to the general 
suspension or hostilities In 1608; This war led to great 
improvements in the organisation end tactics of armies. 
By skill and discipline, a people, mostly merchant! Vd 
manufacturers, bowed down by oppression, were fits 
to cope with and to length tgaanunioualy expel from 
their oountry, the fomee of the Arte power kiTBurope. 
The fourth period eemgriaes the ThWyxto*# 1 grain 
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Germany, and extends from 1618 to 1648. In tile war 
Gustavus Adolphus greatly chanced the character and 
tactics of armies. He departed from the dense forma¬ 
tion of liis predecessors, introduced lighter weapons, 
and mode many improvements in the artillery, by 
.which quicker and more complicated movements be¬ 
came practicable. The fifth period oompreheude the 
wen of the French in Italy, in Germany, and in the 
Netherlands, m well os the Northern and Turkish wars, 
and embraces a period of ninety jeon, namely, from 
1048 to 1738. In tbe wan of Louie XIV., during this 
period, great improvements wgre introduced- in the 
nrt of carrying on military operations, under each 


ana other eminent generals. Standing armiee now 
attained an extent hitherto unexampled. Instead of 
the 14,000 men maintained by Henry TV., Louie XIV., 
after the penco of Niraoguen, had an army of 138,000 
men. To this period, too, belong the wsn of Charles 
XII., under whom the Swedish infantry attained a high, 
degree of perfection. The sixth period include* the 
three Silesian wars, and extends from 1740 to the 
breaking out of the Fronoh revolution in 1792. The 
Prussians had been for some time increasing their 
standing army and improving their mUitoiy discipline, 
so that when Frederick the Great asoendea the throne, 
in 1740, lie found hinieelf at the head of an armv of 
about 80,000 men, in o high state of efficiency. This 
army he greatly increased and improved daring hie 
successive ware, till Prussian tactics became a pattern 
for all the other states of Europo. The seventh and 
last period extends from the period of the French 
revolution to the present time. Tbe etauding armies 
nnd the military science of this period far outnumber 
and surpass those of any one preceding.—IVe shall 
conclude this article with a short account of the armies 
of the principal states, beginning with our own. The 
British army, according to the army estimates for I860- 
81, consists in all of 235,8S2 men, of whom 92,41)0 are 
on the Indian establishment. They are thus divided 

_ . JVon-Oem. Jlatik cfc 

Cavalry, Officers. Total. 

Royal Horse Artittciy... 68 110 1,557 1,723 

Life and Horse Guards... 09 188 1,053 1,338 

Cavalry of the Line. 620 6s i 8,019 10,320 

Infantrv, 

Royal Artillery. 819 1,001 18,532 20,952 

Royal Engineers . 893 883 8,054 4,730 

Military Train. 123 209 1,638 2,020 

Foot Guards . 201 430 6,GOO 0,300 

Infantrv of tlio Liue. 3,330 6,029 75,350 81,70!) 

Army Hospital Corps... 2 890 6<U 1,002 

Commissariat StnCCorpe — 41 284 325 

Wcst-India Regiments 180 239 3,000 3,419 

Colonial Corps .. 219 405 4,710 6,394 

"&t*tT. dc. 

General Sts !t*(exclusi ve 3 

of offioers on regi- V 139 — — 159 

mental full-pay).J 

Commissariat Staff.. If8 — — 103 

Medical Staff . 388 — — 38fi 

rn « - » 

Staff of Recruiting Die- y 83 ^ __ ^ 

Commissioned Chaplains 82 — — 82 

Totul 7^01011^121 125,231 113,302 
The British forest in the East Indies art .— 

Royal Horse Artillery.., 23 39 681 622 

Cavalry of the Line. 385 642 6,216 7,243 

Royal Artillery. 176 307 4,378 4,800 

Royal Engineers. — — — —. 

Military Train. — 

Infantry of the Line. 8,483 4,699 69,200 68,282 

Army Hospital Corps... — 0 67 63 

Repfits of regiments ini 

Mia, Motioned inV 884 968 18,680 13,480 

BntuO MIMsMIlnMtlx J 


8,019 10,320 

19,532 20,952 
8,954 4,730 


143,362 


968 18,680 


MlMsMIUMItt* 


Total 8,449 6,649 88,408 92,490 

-EotalofH.M.’a&rCCi,,. 10,469 17,870 207,723 836,863 
188 ' 
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The cavalry consist* of the Royal Hone Artillery, 
two regiments of Ufa Guards, the royal regiment of 
Horse Guards, seven regiments of dragoon guards, and 
eight sen regiments of dragoons. The infantry include* 
the Royal regiment Of Artillery, comprising eighteen 
brigades, the Royal Bngineen, Military Train, Grena¬ 
dier Gnords.'Ouldatredm Guava, boots FuiilierGuarde, 
one hundred regiments of foot. Rifle Brigade, Army 
Hospital Corps,Commissariat Staff-Corps, three Wcst- 

India regiments, and several colonial corps.-The 

Austrian army bas sixty-two infantry regiments of tbe 
lino, fourteen* regiments and ono battalion of border- 
infantry, and one regiment and twctity-ilve battalions 
of chusseurs, having in all about 250,000 men; but when 
put on a war footing, about double that number. The 
cavalry have always held a high place in the Austrian 
army. It consists of eight cuirassier and eight dra¬ 
goon regiments of tho line, twelve regiments of hussars, 
and twelve of hnlans. When on a war footing, the 
cavalry amounts to 70,000 men. Thn artillery bas been 
reorganised and improved since 1849; it now consists 
of twelve regiments of field-artillery, baring, on a war 
footing,.48,000 men, one regimont of const-artillery of 
3,439 men, nnd a rocket regiment of 3,860 men. The 
Engineers form the fourth branch of the service, of 
whom there are twelve battalions, numbering in all 
11,232 men, besides six battalions of pioneers, number¬ 
ing, on a war footing, 10,0u0men. Beside* these, there 
are fourtee companies of sanitary corps, amounting to 
3,470mon. -TheFrenehinfnnlry comprises tbreoregi- 
ments of nodtars, numbering, on the Far footing, 
12,000men, four regiments of voltigcurs, with 18,000 
men; a hundred and two regiments of infantry, of 
-lOS.OOOmcn; twentv-onobattnlions of chasseurs, 33,000; 
four regiments of Zouaves, 15,000; three battalions of 
African light infantry, 2,400; tno regiments of foreign 
troops, 8,000; and four regiments of Algerian tirailleurs, 
16,000; making in all, on a war footing, 610,000 meu. 
The cavalry consists of the Ccnt-Garoes (a personal 
escort), 221 men; two regiments of carnbimers, 3,000; 
twelve regiments of cuirassiers, 18,000; thirteen regi¬ 
ments of dragoons, 10,500; nine regiments of lancers, 
13,600; thirteen regiments of chasseurs, 19,600; one 
regiment of guides, 1,600; eight regiments of hussars, 
12,000; three regiments of chasseurs d’Afrique, 4,600: 
three regiments of spaliia, 4,500 men. Thus, the total 
strength of the French cavulry, if raised to a war foot¬ 
ing, would nmount to about 100,000 men. The artillery 
is regarded as tho finest arm of the French service. 
It consists of six regiments of foot artillery, five regi¬ 
ments of horse artillery, %seven regiments of field 
artillery, ono regiment of pontonniers, twelve compa¬ 
nies of workmen; and numbers in all 68,511 men. 
There are also four regiments of engineers, numberiug 
15,448 men. Besides these, the gendarmerie numbers 
about 27,000 men.-Tho Prussian army bas, of in¬ 

fantry, two regiments of guards, two regiments of 
grenadiers, fotar regiments of laudwehr of guards, two 
battalions of ohasscurs of guards, tbirty-two regiments 
of the line, eight regiments of reserve, thirty-two 
regiments of landwehr, eight combined battalions of 
reserve, and eight battalions of chasseurs; with four 
brigades of guards, thirty-two brigades of infantry of 
the line; giving a total for war service of about 360,000 
men. The Prussian cavalry is divided into heavy, 
middle, and light. The heavy cavalry h composed of 
one regfment of guards, one regiment cuirassiers of 
the guard, eight regiments cuirassiers of tbs line; 
giving a total of about 7,410 men. The hnlans, or 
middle cavalry, oonsist of two regiments of guards, 
eight regiments of the line, and eight landwehr regi¬ 
ments ; in all, 11,BOO men. Of light cavalry thero an 
thirteen hussar regiments, five dragosn regiments, 
twelve landwehr hussar regiments, and four laudwehr 
guard regiments; total, 23,472 men. Tbe Prussian army 
is weak in artillery, amounting only to3fl,000 men. The 
pioneers would number about 7,000. The difference 
between the peace and war establishment of Prussia is 
greater thou in any other European nation. The Prus¬ 
sian army on tho peace-footing amounts only to abonl. 
180,000men;-while, on the Far establishment, about 
800,000 could take tha field, leaving behind about 
100,000 us depflts, 4c.—Tho Russian infantry com- 
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Army Afenta 

boride* » number of separate battalion# sad miscella¬ 
neous troops, amounting is allto 140,000men. There ere 
also hssvj p tbutj^tlfiU li{{|it) Md slvvsn dn^oott 

regiments of osvaliy, with about 80(000 men. The 
whole artillery forms nine foot sad two bone divisions, 
with about 44,000 nath<—*Tfae snay of the German 
Confederetioa amounted id 1858to 3W,807i contingent 
sad reserve,—31,00 w naseun. 78.870 Saveliy 


Army-works Corps 

army, for the ensuing twelve months. la the i 
tion of these, the secretary of state for war amwea to 
the heads of the various departments under aim for 
estimates of their probable requirements, sad those 
are then in corpora ted as a whole, and submitted to the 
Treasury for approval. They are then presented to 
the Hoose of Commons, when the varions items NTS 
scrutinised, and it may be some of them rejected « 


offioers; 

iber wee raised ho above 600,000 man. 

Danish army on the peace establishment consists of 
one battalion of footboards, seventeen battalions of 
line infontry, and flv^sorps of chasseurs, twenty-five 
sqttadrona of cavalfy, two regiments of artillery,'and 
one corps of engineers j numbering in gll about 23,000 
men. la the time of war this number could bo largely 
increased.-The Swedish army is composed of en¬ 

rolled or recruited troops, 7k693; of incorporated 
troops, 33,406; Gothland'militia, 8,000; and oonaorip- 
tion troops, 05,298; making in all 144,013 men. 
Norway possesses a separate army, consisting of 
11,084 infantry, 1,070 cavalry, 1,330 artillery, and 0,160 
landwehr.—The Belgian army consists of 56,550 
infontry,8,808 cavalry and gendarmerie, 8,700artillery, 
570 pontonniers, So., and 1,690 engineers; making in 
nil 73,718 men, which, on a war footing, could easily bo 

raised to 100,000 men.-The Dutch army consists of 

one regiment of grenadiers and chasseurs, eight regi¬ 
ments of the line, five regiments of dragoons, five 
regiments of artillery, a corps of pontonniers, &o.; 

ranking in nil 60,600 men.-The army of the newly- 

constituted kingdom of Italy comprised, on the 10th 
of June, 1861, sn active effective force of 327,290 men. 
-Spain possesses nn army of about 232,000; Portu¬ 
gal about 24.503. The armies of the other states do 
not demand particular notice.—Before the present 
war, the United States of North America possessed a 
very small army, amounting only to about 12,000 men; 
but at preseift the North have in the field nn arm^of 
500,000 or.600,000, while that of the ; r opponents in the 
South is probably not much inferior in numbers. 

Abut Aonrrs, are persona authorised by govern¬ 
ment to manage the monetary affairs of the different 
regiments in the army. Every regiment has its army 
agent, selected by the colonel, Who draws money from 
the War Office, and applies it to the regular expenses 
of the regiment. Amy agents further pay soldiers' 
remittances to their families, distribute prise-money, 
and manage the sale and purchase of commissions. 

A amr List, is the name of a publication issued 
monthly by authority of the War-office, ami containing 
the names 6f nil the commissioned officers in the 
British army, the Boyal Marines, militia, yeomanry, 
and volunteers, with the dates oi their commissions, 
nud other information of a like nature. The Annual 
Amy Ziitf is a work of a similar kind, published also 
by authority, and giving " a hit of the officers of the 
army, and of the corps of Boyal Marines, on full, r% 
tired, and half-payThe Wew Army List, published 
by H. G. Hart quarterly and annually, is a non-official 
work, but gives much more information, containing, 
beside* tbo list of offioers in the army and militia, 
with the dates of their commissions, “ a statement 
of the war service* and wounds of pearly every officer 
in the army, ordnance, and marines." 

Aamr Bcaofcta.—Of late years much has been done 
in the way of establishing regimental and garrison, 
schools, for the education of our soldiers And their' 
children. In 1800 upwards of 200 schoolmasters, and 
a like number of aohodmiatresaos, were so employed; 
and the annual sum expended in connection with these 
. schools is nearly £ 40 , 000 . Besides these, there are 
L certain army educational establishments for the in. 

1 etnwtioP of tho officers, and for increasing tbo mili¬ 
tary efficiency of the men. The principal or these are 
the Boyd Military Academy at Woolwich, the Boyal 




same from year to year, . _ 

headings :— 1. Foroes; 8. Civil establishments ■ 3. Sup¬ 
plies ; CTVorks and buildings; 8. Educational; 6.Non- 
effective. The following table gives tho estimates of 
the expenditure under each “division of these six head¬ 
ings for the year, from April 1,1860, to Marsh 31,1881. 
The total number of her Majesty's foroes were 235,852; 
but of these 02,490 were on the Eost-Indian establish¬ 
ment, leaving 143,362 men and 14,432 hones to be pro¬ 
vided for by the estimates i— 

I,-‘-Lana forces, pay and al¬ 
lowances ..£4,400,633 

Land forces, miscellaneous 

charges . 608,702 

Embodied militia. 300,000 

Volunteer corps. 03,000 


II.—Departments of the secre- 
tary of state for war, 
and the of general com- 

manding-in-ohief. 106,224 

Manufacturing establish- 
' ittenta, military store- 
keepers, barrack - mas¬ 
ters, lodging > money.' 

rents, Ac. 374,005 

Wages of artificers, la-' 

'tourers, Ao. .. 044,371 

III, —Clothing and necessaries 312,000 

Provisions, forage, fuej, 
and light, barrack-furni¬ 
ture, bedding, Ac. 1,281,077 

Warlike atores, for .land 
and aea service.. 2,108,383 

. c— —. 

IV. —Fortifications . 045,365 

Civil buildings . 200,500 

Barracks. 707,607 

V,—Educational and scientific 

Branches.. • • >M 


£5,566,428 


1,514>60O 


9,791,465 


1,559,462 

275,607 


ineipal of these are 
'oolwicb, the Boyal 

. n_i TTii_i_ 


i Military College at Sandhurst, the Boynl Hibernian 
'Military Sobaol, the eiUWUhment at Chatham, for the 
iinatrnotion of the,Royal Engineers, &o^ in military 

“* ““ 

„ Abut Bsnuunk are estimates whieh are prepared 
an the spring of cask, year by the War Offioe, oftbo 
probable expenses of everything ooonseted with the 
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iM-wpjkt, tapping, aribin 
’•'“’l of musketry at Hyl 
Abut Bsniunfe ate os 


Total effective sorvioes ... £12,707,652 
VI.—Be wards fdt military ser¬ 
vice . 25,330 

Fay of genera] officer* ... 75,860 A 

Pay of reduced and retired 

officers. 402,357 

Widows' pensions and 
compassionate allow¬ 
ances . 184,523 

Pensions tnd allowances ® 
to wounded officers . ...# 44,123 

In-Pension. 80,638 

Out-Pension . 1,144,895 

4 Superannuation allow¬ 
ances, Ao. 136,837 

-- . . 2 , 184,038 

Total of estimates for 180041 ... £14^42,275 
Ditto 1850*60 ... 12,889jg07 

- Increase for 186041 ... £1,962,678 
Abmy-wobkb Goan.—A suggestion was made in 
1854, during the Crimean war, that a number of skille t 
labourer*, such at railway navigators, miners, and 
others, should be enlisted, and formed into a corps for 
tha-pnrpose of assisting the British army whieh was 
obliged to winter outside Sebastopol. There was.no 
proper road between the harbour of Balaclava hud th**> 
camp; and tiw labour and expense incurred m.mfc&fcif * 
tho railway between the two places tint suggested*!-' 
formation of an army-works oorps. Sir JosephFapton 
raiaed and organised foe first body of m who went 
bufs They numbered 1,000 good and efficient work- 
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man; hut Lord Region soon perceived Am nhn of 
■ their services, and wrote home for reinforeemeiit*. At 
the close of 1888 the Army-works Corps c om pr is ed 
U.fiOO men. No drilling nor tedious instroetmes were 
necessary to teach theee men their duty. They entered 
upon their wort fully acquainted with it; m the ex. 
perim rot wna altogether useful end satisfactory, an 
showing how an army ht action earn be maternally 
assisted by ordinary workmen. 

A burr, er-Ns' (Aw Arde), an inhabitant of the high 
lands of Hindustan, and closely allied to themommon 
wild buffalo. It it remarkable for strength anaeoaroge, 
qualities admirably seoonded by a pair ofhornj measur¬ 
ing from four to aix fret in length, and arching in the 
form of a bold crescent. In Bengal this animal is 
known bb Artia. 

Annas, ar'-m-fca, in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the not. ord. Comyoitt*. The most important ape 
ties is A. monfana, known by the names or Mountam- 
tobaooo, and German Leopard-bane. It is a perennial 
herbaceous plant, found growing in the meadows of the 
cooler parts of Europe, and also of the we ste r n -states of 
North America. The florets are of ayeiloweetoar, tinged 
with brown. The whole plant, when fresh, possesses a 
strong and disagreeable odour and an aorid, hitter taste. 
All parts of the plant have striking medicinal proper¬ 
ties, but the flowers constitute the part generally pre¬ 
ferred. The preparation known as tincture of Arnioa, 
which is obtained by macerating the flowers with alco¬ 
hol, is now largely employed by the public as an exter¬ 
nal application for bruises; and notwithstanding the 
contempt with which its powers have been spoken of 
by eminent members of the medical profession, It has 
gradually gained ground among practitioners, and will 
probably bo included with other novelties m the revised 
Tharmacapaia. The flowers, though not much used 
internally in this country, have been occasionally em¬ 
ployed as a substitute for Peruvian bark, and are said 
to have proved benefloial in cases of emaorosis and 
chronic rheumatism. Preparations of mica are much 
used by the homesopnthists. 

Aboua, d-ro'-ma (Or., pleasant psrfome), the prin¬ 
ciple in plants or other eubatanoes which constitutes 
their fragrance. In some plants this resides in a vola¬ 
tile oil; ont in others the portion containing this prin¬ 
ciple cannot be detected. It in of an extremely subtle 
nature, Ailing the air of rooms, or even the whole 
atmosphere around gardens; and, although constantly 
being imparted for years,—as it may be, for instanoe, 
in the case of the musk, so as perpetually to All the air 
of a well-ventilated room,—yet never cansing to the 
substance from which it emanates any diminution of 
weight. The aroma of plants is ngparted to oils and 
spirits by maceration. 

Aromatics, A-ro-nat'-ibt, substances, as plants, 
drugs, and medicines, whieh emit agrerable odours, 
and are usually characterised by a warm pungent taste. 
Such are the spices ginger, cinnamon, pepper, balsams, 
frankincense, sc. They generally contain a peculiar 
volatile oil, mixed with resin one substances. The 
animal kingdom furnishes some aromatics, as amber¬ 
gris, musk, civo” As. They are employed in the 
manufacture of petQmery, and in mememe as anti- 
apasmodios, Ac. 

Aromatic VnreeiB, a vary popular perfame, the 
hose of which is aoetio acid. One of the best recipes 
for it is— 

Concentrated acetic acid ... 8 os. 

Otto of English lavender ... 2 drachms. 

„ „ rosemary ... 1 drachm. 

„ chives. ... 1 „ 

„ camphor ... ... 1 os. 

Pie bruised camphor to be Ant dissolved in the aoetio 
acid; the perfumes are then added* After being 
allowed to stand during a few days, with occasional agi¬ 
tation, the-compound is to be strained, after which it is 
ready for use. The meet popular of the aremetio 
Vta e sm s is that of Dr. Henry, foe reeipe for which is 
as muowv i—Dried leaves of rosemary, rue, wor mw ood, 
e, mbit, sad lavender-flowers, each j os.; brtiwea 
teg. moves, smgeliea^oot, and camphor, eaebdea.j 
Sea alcohol, 4 os.; concentrated acetic sold, 
10 os. The materials to be macerated for a Sarin the 
■Spirit; the add then to be added, aAowingf&wMe 
to digest dwriag a weak.— Xqf. for several neiperuf a 
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Arrest 

similar, kind, T%e Art qf rerf am try, hy G. W. S. 
Pies**. 

Axmoeio, ar-ptdj-e-c (XtaL, from area, harp), in 
Hus., signifies reiterated successions of the several 
notes which compose any chord. TheviokmoeHo, viola, 
violin, and s& instruments played upon with a bow, 
ere capable of per fo r mi ng sa arpeggio; but it is to tho 
I»r|»sk4crd ana pianoforte that ns execution more 
particularly appertains. • 

Artknt, or Amor, ar l -pain(df (ft. arpenf), an acre 
or furlong of ground. According to Domesday-book, 
100 perches make an nrpent. Borne account it but half 
on acre. The old French orpM| contained 100 perches, 
of 19,20, or 22 French feet earn. 

AoqtnsBtrs, or Harquebus, or'-toe-tm (Ttal. arehi- 
into, iron bow), was a kind of hand-gun used before the 
invention of thamusket. The earliest hand-guns ware 
Bred by applying a match with the hand to tne touch- 
hoie. Afterwards a contrivance, suggested by the 
trigger of the oroeebew, was introduced, by means of 
which the burning match could be instantaneously 
applied. ’This woe culled an aquebas, and is first men¬ 
tioned by Philip de Comines, in his account of the 
battle of Marat, in 1476. On the formation of the 
Yeomen of the Guard, in I486, many of them were 
armed with arquebuses. 

Asbacictka, ar-raJcaf-ha, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. UatbeTUftree. It inoiudee 
one epee- - of great importance, namely, A. neulenta, 
a plant - .v'h cultivated in tho tropioal regions of 
South A..inrica for the sake of the root, which is a 
very valuable article of food. This is about the aise of a 
parsnip, which it somewhat resembles in flavour. It 
has been recommended as a substitute for the potato, 
and attempts have been made to cultivate it m Britain, 
but without any very satisfactory results. The starch 
obtained by rasping and washing the root is similar to 
arrowroot, 

jArracx, /Ir'-rflk, the name given in eastern coun¬ 
tries to any kind of ardent spirit, but which is generally 
understood to apply to a spirit made either from rice, 
or from the juice of a palm-tree. (See Etch, Toddy.) 

Abbaiormrkt, ar-ratn'-ment (Lot. ad rationem 
powers; Old Fr. ad reton, or, abbreviated, a ream, to 
call to account or answer), in Law, is the calling 
of the offender to the bar of the court to answer 
the matter charged upon him. In fcUmiet it is 
absolutely necessary that the prisoner should attend 
hie trial personally, though it » not so in mudentean- 
vurt. The indictment must be read to him distinctly 
in English, although he has hod a copy delivered to 
bun. He is then called upon to pleat**Guilty " or 
**Not Guilty.’' If he refoee to plead, the court 
may order a plea of not guilty to be recorded. (As 
Tbiai.) 

A roust, Sr-rett 1 (Lot. arrethm ; Fr. arrfter, to stop 
or-stoy), in Law, is the beginning of imprisonment, 
where a man is first tafrtn ana restrained of h» liberty 
Mir power of the law, with or without the process 
I at tome court or legal functionary. Arrests are either 
in civil or criminal eases, with this diSerene*, that none 
shall be arrested for any cams of action, earn, or other 
civil matter, but by viriae of a precept or commandment 
out of some court; but for treason, felony, or breach 
of rite pence, every man has authority to arrest with- - 
out warrant or precept. For contempt of a superior 
court, the person may be attached or given into the 
custody of an officer of the court, until the contempt 
be purged by oompKonee, or the offended dignity of 
foe cou r t be appeased or satisfied with the punishment 
undergone. A clergyman cannot ha arrested (swept 
in n criminal matter) in the c hu rch or churchyard 
white attendant there, or in goingto or returning mom 
the same for the purpose of Divine warship; and it is 
a misdemeanour in the party arresting, ff he knew the 
*■—rvman whs on his way to perform Divine service. 

deters, attorneys, end wftnceres ere privileged 
from onset in going to, staying at, and returning from 
e court or an arbitration in & loose or matter in which 
they ere actually engaged. Peers, by virtue of their 
dignity, ore e x e mp t from onust in civil oases at ell 
times s end member* of the House of Commons are 
d)se privileged dariaftkaritting of foe House, and tar 
rfety days after every prorogation, end forty days 
before the next appefartaa meeting. Arrest in all civil 
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Arrest of Judgment 

cam before judgment is abolished, except the pliMif 
can by affidavit ibow to a judge of a luperior eotut, 
or of a county court, a reasonable presumption for 
1 relieving that the defendant means to go obraadshartiy, 
und to rends abroad > in which case lie will gnat leave 
for his arrest by writ of capias, directed to the sheriff. 
The claim must, however, be £20 or upward*. An action 
Trill lie for a malicious arrest. Wo parion can be arrested 
,.i a eivil case on Sunday. (Acs uqnat, Jusokbxt.) 

Anaxsr ox Jud6M»nt.—F or defects in eubstsace, 
appearmg plainly upon the face of the record, not 
amendalue nor oured by verdict, the court will in 
general arrest the judgment. After argument on de- 


Art 


Assume, ors'-att (Or. areeuitoe ),—The substance 
which, in commerce, goea by this name, Is the oxide 
of the metal arsenic, or arsenious acid. Arsenic Was 
known in different combinations by the ancients,, but 
haaonly lately been shown to be of metallio origin. It 
is, however, so unlike a metal in many of its properties, 
that certain Trench chemists oonsidar it as bsJoaging 
to the unn-metaUic elements. It conducts electricity, 
and possesses metallio lustre, and is very much allied 
to phosphorus. Arsenic is prepared in the state of 
srsinie arid or oxide, by roasting the arsenical auiphida 
of iron. Metallic arsenio possesses a brilliant gray 
„ . ______ _ lustre, which i« unmistakably metallic. It may Ik 

murrer, the party cannot move in arrest of judgment reduced to powder in a mortar. When heated in 
for any defect or obieotion of which he might have dose vessels, it sublimes unaltered! but in a current 
availed himself on the argument of the demurrer, of air, it absorbs oxygen, and burns with a bluish 
The motion in arrest of judgment must be made after! flame, depositing a white mealy powder. A minute 
the expiration of four days from the time of trial, if i quantity of arsenio is added to lead, to diminish its 
there are so many days in term; but it cannot be 
made after the expiration of the term. Defects may be 
amended. (Ss* Jnsomrr non obstantzYb bedxoto.) 


Abhondisskxexi, ar-roitt'-ie-maan(g) (Fr.),a term 
employed in France to distinguish any portion of 
land held under the control of civil, military, or eccle¬ 
siastical authority. France is divided into depart¬ 
ments, which are subdivided into sRondissements, and 
named accordingly.; as the arroudissement of the 
Justice of Peace, the Maritime Arrondissement, Ac. 
Paris is divided into twelve errondiuemonta, or marries, 
equivalent to the wards of the city of London. 

Auow. (See Abchbey.) 

Abbowbxad. (£«« Sagittakia.) 

Abbowhxadxd Chabacxubs. (See Ccnbifobm 
Inscriptions.) 

Abbowboot, dr'-ro-roof, the name given to various 
kinds of starch used as food by man. True Weat- Indian 
nrrowroot is obtained from rhizomes or root-stocks of 
the plant tlaranta aruudinacea, and is one of the purest 
andbeet-known of the amylaceous substances. It forms 
n very firm jelly with boiling water, and,' thus prepared, 
is a common article of dwt far invalids and children. 
The name arrowroot is derived from the fact of the 
brnised rhizomes of the plant being employed by the 
native Indians ss an application to the poisoned wounds 
inflicted by arrows. East-Indian arrowroot is obtained 

from the rhisomes of 
Curcuma angueti/olia, 
and is sometimes called 
curcuma starch. The 
West-Indisn- plant is, 
however, cultivated to 
some extent in the Rust, 
and supplies of the true 
arrowroot are brought 
from Singapore. Tahi¬ 
tian arrowroot is ob¬ 
tained from the plant 
homed Tucca oeeaniea, 
and the substance celled 
Portland arrowroot is 
extracted from the 
£rum maeulatum, a com 
mon hedgeweed in this 
country. In all these 
cases, the fecula -con¬ 
sists of starch-grains. 



ABBOWBOOT IUH 
(XarajUa mnmdmteea). 

w hich are produced in great quantity, before the’season 
ot rest, in the succulent rhizomes or root-stooke of tbs 
plants. These grains are separated from the cellular 
tissue, and often acrid juieee, by a very simple process, 
which consists simply in washing the grated root- 
stacks. Arrowroot is frequently adulterated with 
potato-stareh and refined sago-flour, sometimes with 
rice-starch, and the starch of common wheaten flour. ■ 
a he granules of these inferior starches can readily bai 
: distinguished under the microscope by their different 
1 forms and sises. ffe* Bcaboe.) 

I AukbaIi, op'-m-mI (Lat. arse, orate, a citadel), is 
i applied generally to any place where naval or nriburf 
1 ? re kept, more particularly to a large pubfie 
jj-evtablishment where toe munition! of war are manu¬ 
factured and stored. The great .English arsenals are 
oolwieh, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Deptford, Sheer. 
and Pembroke. In Francs, the fdnmpal ore 
■Caerbourg, Brest, and Toulon. 
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cohesion, during the manufacture of shot. The only 
important combinations of arsenic are,— anemone tick/, 
AsO,, the white arsenio of the shops • areeuite gf 
copper, or Soheele’s green, a poisonous pigment whieb 
ought to be legally prohibited; the Sckaei^furtk green, 
which is a double acetate of arsenic and copper i the 
bieulpkide, or realgar, which is used in pyrotecWy; 
and the fenulpkide, or arpimeut, which is the king’s 
yellow of the artist. Arsenio also forms a terhydndo 
with hydrogen, analogous to the ammonia-like com¬ 
pounds formed by antimony and phosphorus. (For 
testing for arsenic, eet Tbstu.) Arsenio forms the 
connecting link between the non-metailio elements 
and antimony, whieh is certainly only a little more 
metallio than itself. In oases of poisoning by arsenio, 
freahiy-precipitated hydrated oxide of iron, or 
magnesia, should be at onoe administered. The in¬ 
fluence of a minute quantity of araenic on the human 
frame is a very curious question^ In Styria, it is a 
common thing for the peasants to take twelve or thirteen 

? rains per day of white arsenic, to improve their wind, 
t appears to do them no harm, as long as they relin¬ 
quish the use of it gradually when they reach 80 or 
U0 years of age. They begin by taking a sing!* groin 
per day, ineressing the dose until they arrive at their 
maximum. If the doses are discontinued suddenly, 
death, with all the symptoms of arsenical poisoning, is 
the result. 

Abbon, ur'-son (Lot. arieo, I bum), at Common 
Law, is tno maliciously, voluntarily, aha actually burn¬ 
ing the house or oulnouae of another man, or wil¬ 
fully setting fire to one’s own house, provided one’s 
neighbour’s hou*e it thereby also burnt; and all, not 
only the bare dwelling-house, bat all outhouses that 
are parcel thereof, though not oontignous thereto, nor 
usder the same roof, as barns and stables, may be the 
subject of arson. Tne statute law has made the maji- 
oiow or wilfnlsettingfire to almost every description of 
building or property subject to. the sasqe punishment 
as attached to tbd crime of arson.— See statute 34 k 18 
Viet. o. 97, ss. 1 to 10. 

Abt, art (Lat. are), as distinguished from Science, 
consists of the trauis disclosed by that ipecias of 
knowledge disposed in the most convenient order for 
practise, instead of the best order {or thought. Art 
proposes to itself a given end, and, after defining it, 
bands is over to Soienoe. Boienoe, after investigating 
toe causes and conditions of this end, returns it to Art, 
with a theorem of the combination of eiroumstonoee 
under which She end desired may be effected. After 
reoeiving them, Art inquires whether any or all of 
those scientific combinations are within the compass of 
human power and human means, and pronounces the 
and inquired after attainable or not. It will be ob¬ 
served here, that all that Art supplies is the major 
premiss, or the assertion that the given aim is one to 
be desired. The grounds of every rrie of Art are to 
be found in the theorems of floienee. An Art can 
then only eonaist of rales, together with as much of 
the speculative propositions (whteh loss all their 
speculative look as soon as they oome Into the artist’s 
beads) as comprises the jastafloation of those rules. 
Though Art must assniis the same general lowa ee 
Science does,, yet M follows them only into sunk of 
their deterivri oonsrapmnose as have led to oartain 
practical ruka, amt pries into ovary seorot corner, as 
well as into toe- open stores of toe household of 
e 2 
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Art and Part 

Science, beat on flndfng out the necessities of which 
ohe is id search, and which the exigencies of human 
life demand. Heneo, as Edmund Burke wisely 
remarks, in his treatise on the Sublime and Beautiful, 
" Art can never give the rules that make an art." It 
must always owe them to Science. Whatever speaks 
in precepts or rules, as contrasted with assertions 
regarding facts, is Art; and hence it always adopts the 
imperative mood, whereas Science nearly alwaysadonts 
the_ indicative. Science is wholly occupied with decla¬ 
rations, while Art is wholly engaged with injunctions, 
that something, should be done. Thus, the builder’s 
art desires to nave houses, the architect's art desires 
to have them beautiful, and tbe medical art desires to 
oure diseases in the human body.—For further infor¬ 
mation on thia subject, eee Mill's Logie, vol. ii. o. xi.; 
and Dr. Brown's llora Subeeeime. 

Au abb Past (bat. are, cunning, invention; pan, 
a party in), in Law, is a torm used in Scotland ana the 
north of England, when one oharged with a crime, in 
committing tbe Same was both a contriver of and 
acted his part in it. 

Ahtakthb, ar-tilu-lhe, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Piperacem. The species are 
natives of the tropical regions of Amerioa. The dried 
leaves of A. eUmgata are much used in tnedioine. (See 
MaTico.) ' The dried fruits of A. adnnea are employed 
as a aubstitute for pepper. The spikes of fruit or A. 
oroaatu are used for dyeing yellow. 

Axtxhisia, ar-te-mW-i-a (from Artemi*, one of the 
names of the goddess Diana), in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Compoeittr, and compre¬ 
hending sevensj interesting and valuable species. A. 
Abeinihiun, tbe common wormwood, is an indigenons 
perennial, often met with in waste places and liy road- 
aides. The flowers are arranged in globular heads. 


a bitter principle called sbsintiiin, and carbonate of 
potash. The latter was formerly known as “ salt of 
wormwood;" but it possesses no specific virtue other 
than belongs to carbonate of potash generally: it is still, 
however, regarded as a patent remedial agent by the 
ignorant. The dried hern, or flowering-top, under the 
.name of wormwood, is used as an aromatic bitter 
tonic, and as an anthelmintic. It is also employed 
in the preparation of liqueurs. The species A. Abro - 
ianum is the southernwood, a fragrant plant employed 
on the Continent in making beer. The Persian Bpecies 
A, aaetiea is said to have the odour of strong vinegar; 


to serve as nourishment to tbe herds of the Kirghese 
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Artesian Well 

is literally an air-duet, and was a name applied by the 
ancients to certain vessels of the human body, which 
were believed by them to contain air, from their being 
found empty ulcer death. The arteries are those 
vessels which convey tbe blood from the heart to all 
parte of the system. They are membraneous cylindrical 
tubes, composed of three coats; via., tbe external, 
which is Arm, strong, and elastic; the middle, which 
is muscular, contractile, and brittle; and the internal, 
which is brittle, smooth, and transparent, and lined 
with epithelium on the side washed by the blood. The 
action of the arteries called the pulse corresponds with 
that of the heart, and is- effected by the contraction 
of their muscular coat and the great elasticity of their 
outermost one. Besides the arteries which carry the 
purified blood from the heart to all parts of tbe body, 
there is the pulmonary artery, which emerges from 
the right ventricle of the heart, and carries the impure 
blood from tbe heart to tbe lungs. The other arteries 
all spring from the aorta. (See Awatoht.) The 
principal arteries will bq found noticed under their 
respective names. 

Abtxsiab Whm, ar-te'-zi-an, a well from which 
water is obtained at a very great depth below the 
surface of the ground, by boring through strata of 
various kinds through which water cannot paw, such 
as clay, to others of a light and porous character, 
which are i ’•. - ged with water. The flow of waiter is 
obtained by v jrostatic pressure. The principles of 
an artesian well, and the way by wbieb the water is 
obtained, may be better understood by reference to 
the aacompanying diagram, from which it will be 
presently seen'that it would be useless to attempt to 
bore an urtesian well on bills or elevated ground; but 
that they oan only be made with satisfactory results 
in basin-shsped hollows of considerable extent, the 
porous 'strata of which, that contain tbe water, crop 
out or come to the surface of the laud above the level 
to which the water is required to rise. Let the figure 
represent the section of a basin-shaped tract of country, 
such as the London or Paris basin, and suppose aa 
to be a stratum of clay through which water cannot 
make its way; 66, an underlying stratum of light 



neaas or A. ceeruieecene, a Mediterranean plant. A. 
chineiteie, and other species, are stated by Lindley to 
yield tbe Unt of China, it is prepared from the 
cottony or woolly covering of the leaves, and used as a 
cautery, by burning it upon parts affected with gout 
and rheumatism. (See Uoxa.) A. Dracuneulue is the 
tarragon, the leaves of which are used for flavouring 
vinegar id pickles and salads. A, gaUica, termed in 
France sauguerie oFhanguerite,- possesses similar pro¬ 
perties to thy species cmraUtoe «». A. indica and 
madraepatana, both Indian Bpeoics, are much used by 
the native dootore. A. mutellina and epieata, both 
Alpine plants, are said to furnish between them the 
famoue liquor oallcd crime d'abeintke, which a modern 
French writer styles “ the emerald poison ” The 
substance sold as worm seed, and known under the 
names of semen-contra, semen-cine, and eemen-santo- 
nicum, consists of the broken flower-stalks, involucres, 
ajid flower-buds of A, eonim, pan&iflera, lerckeana, 
*» eberi, and valiana. It is employed as a vermifuge. 

Abtbbiotohx, ar-ie'-ri-ot'-o-me (Or. arteria, an 
artery, and temno, I cut), in Burg., is the term applied 
to tlm opening of an artery for the purpose of drawing 
blood, and e distinguished from pbleboiMiiy, or vene¬ 
section^ whiob is the opening of a vein. In ordinary 
caaee, the latter is always preferable to the former; 
but sometimes, when it is necessary <to take a huge 
quantity of blood from the system very rapidly, ns to 
apoplexy, ar tenotomy is adopted, and then itts gene¬ 
rally the temporal artery that is selected. 

Abteuy, on'-fo-rt (Or. a*r, air, and tereo, I keep), 
-isi 
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sandy formation, or porous* chalk-beds, which will 
contain water; and cc, another stratum impervious 
to water, liko aa. Now all the rain which falls on the 
surface Of the porous stratum at 6b, and on aU ground 
above it iu elevation, and sloping towards it, from 
whiob, if impermeable to water, the rain will trickle 
down to the porous stratum, will be absorbed by it 
artd held in the same, as the clay etratum aa prevents 
the rising of any springs to the surface -of the ground 
between tbe points aa, and the stratum ee, of a similar 
character, prevents the water from oosing away below. 
In a basin such as that described above, some miles in 
extent, haring impermeable strata lying immediately 
under the thin surface of tbe soil, there must neces¬ 
sarily be a deficiency in the supply of water, and it is 
for these districts that artesian wells are especially 
serviceable; for if a hole be bored from d toe, the 
pressure of the water in the parts of the porous stratum 
V, V, above the level ff, trill cause the water accu¬ 
mulated below that level to rush through the bore in 
considerable quantities, and rise to some height above 
the level gg, the level of the groud at toe mouth of 
the well. Artesian wells are said to derive their name 
from the provinoe of Artois, inFraace, water having 
been obtained there from wells of this kind from 
a very early date. There are many in toe neigh¬ 
bourhood of Vienna, and iu the basins of London and 
Paris; among which may be mentioned those which 
supply tbe fountains in Trafalgar Square, and the 
famous well of Grenelle, near Paris, from which, after 
boring for eight years, with frequent interruptions 
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arising from the obetructions end accidents that oc¬ 
curred during the prosecution of the work, water was 
obtained at the depth of 1,800 feet below the surface, 
a distance of 1,700 feet below the sea-level. The water 
from this well rushes upwards with auolr force as to 
rise 30 feet above the level of the surface, and it is 
said to have risen at first to four times that height. 
The temperature of thie water nevor varies, ana is 
about 81° Fahrenheit, or a little more. The French 
government have caused many artesian wells to bo 
simIc in different parts of Algeria, rouud which some 
of the wandering Arab tribes nave settled, and formed 
villages. The operation is performed by rods from 
15 to 20 feet in length, which oan be attached to each 
other by male and female screws. A boring-tool is 
fastened to the end of the lowest rod, and. to the 
uppermost one,'a fever turned by hand, by which the 
whole machine is turned round. The machine somo- 
whatresemblra a gigantic auger or gimlet, and operates 
in a similar manner. 

Authboh, arth'-ron, is n Greek word signifying a 
joint, and, in composition, is used in a number of 
medical terms; as, arthroiie, an articulation arthritie, 
inflammation of a joint, the gont; arthradpnia, pain 
in a joint; nrthropuoibt, a collection of pus in a joint: 
arthrodia, a species of articulation, in which the head 
of one bone is received into the superficial cavity of 
another, so as to sdmit of motion in every direction. 

Abthbodic, ar-thro'-dik (Gr. arthrosis, articulation), 
in Anat., a term applied to a connection of bones, in 
which the bead of one fits into a shallow cavity in 
another; by which means motion in nearly every direc¬ 
tion is admitted of; as, for example, in the joint 
between the hnmerus and the scapula. 

ARTuaomRsf, ar-thro'-di-e (.Gr. arthron, a joint), a 
term applied to snob algm as possess an artioulated 
structure, like Conferva and Oscillatoriss. 

Ahtickpkk, ar-ti-choke (Fr. urtichauf). — This 
delicate esculent is the young succulent receptacle of 
the flower-bead of Cynara Scotymus, a perennial plant 
growing wild in the south of, Europe, and extensively 
cultivated in this country. On the oontineut the arti¬ 
choke is frequently eaten raw, with salt, pepper, and 
oil; but in England it is generally boiled Dolore it is 
sent to the table. (Set Cvxiu.) The esculent tubers 
of a species of sunflower, Heliantkui tuberosum, ore 
known as Jerusalem artichokes; the term Jerusalem 
being a corruption of the Italian giratale, ‘ sunflower.’ 
(See Heluktiics.) 

Abticlb, ar'-ti-kel. In Gram., is a part of speech 
prefixed to substautivea iu order to render their mean¬ 
ing more or less definite. It is derived from the Latin 
tirticului, or Greek arthron, signifying a joint, a term 
applied by the Greek grammarians to the definite 
particle, as well ns the relative pronoun, as connecting 
together the parts of a sentence; as in • I gave you 
that (or (be) book that you asked for;’ the former they 
called the prepositive artiole, the Utter the post- 
positive. The Greeks had only the definite article; 
the Latins had none, hut used, instead, the demon¬ 
strative pronouns. In Englieh there are two artioles,— 
the definite Me, and the indefinite a or an. 

Abticlb, in Law, signifies a complaint exhibited in 
the ecclesiastical court by way of libel or declaration. 

Abticlss op tub Paxes are a complaint exhibited 
in the courts at Westminster, in order to eompel the 
defendant to find sureties of the peace. 

Abticus op tub Nxvt we rules and orders made 
for the government of the royal fleet. 

AvtiolBS op Win are eertain regulations incorpo¬ 
rated in the annual Mutiny Act, for the government 
of the military forces of the country, it being considered 
requisite for the maintenance of exact discipline, that 
soldiets who shall mutiny, or stir up sedition, or shall 
desert her majesty’s service, or be guilty of any of the 
other offences specified in the set, should be brought 
to more exemplary and speedy punishment than the 
usual forma of law will allow. For the enforcement of 
such articles of war, power is given to the crown to con¬ 
vene, or to grant authority to convene, courts-martial, 
with power to try and punish such offences according 
. to the provisions of tifis act. There an similar artioles 
of war issued for the government of the marines and 
navy; but thoteafyHeable to the latter an not included 
iu the animal Mutiny Act. 
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Artioles 

Abticus, ran Six. in the ecclesiastical history of 
England, were certain artioles of faith inmosed by 
act of parliament in 1530. (Set Aholo-Gathouo 
Cura oh.) 

Abtici.es. the Thititv-kikk, are the articles of 
religion of the Church of England, agreed'upon by 
the archbishops and bishops of both provinces, ana 
the whole clergy, in the convocation held at London in 
the year 1582, for the avoiding of diversities of 
opinions, and for the establishing of consant touching 
true religion. The substance of these artioles was 
first promulgated in tho reigu of Edward VI., and 
formed forty-two in number. Under Henry VIII. a 
committee had been appointed for the formation of 
eoeleaiastiual laws, which was renewed under his suc¬ 
cessor. It was composed of Oranmer, Ridley, and others, 
who drew up the lorty-two articles above referred to, 
and wbicb were issued by the king’s authority in 1583. 
On the accession of Elixslieth, Parker, arohbishet) of 
Cauterbury, remodelled these articles, rejecting fcur 
of them entirely, and introducing four new ones, and 
more or less altering seventeen others. The four new 
ones are the fifth, twelfth, twenty-ninth, and thirtieth, 
ns they now stand. When laid before the convocation 
of 15(12, further alterations were made, and the thirty- 
ninth, fortieth, and forty-second of King Edward’s 
were rejected. In 1571 the articles were once more 
revised and ratified. The following is a summary of 
the several articles i—1. That there is hut ono true 
God, and three Persona in tho Godhead, of oue sub¬ 
stance, power, and eternity. 2, That Christ the Bon 
took upon him man’s nature in the womb of the hlesaed 
Virgin, uniting tbe two natures in one person, never 
to be divided; and was oruoilled, dead, and buried, to 
reconcile his Father to us, and as a sacrifice for sin. 

3. 'That he went down into hell. 4. That bo rote again 
from the dead and ascended into heaven, taking with 
him his human body. 5. That the Holy Ghost is ouo 
in substance, majesty, and glory with the Father and 
the Son. 8. That the Holy Scriptures contain all 
things necessary to salvation. 7. That the Old Testa¬ 
ment is not oontrary to the Hew. 8. That tho three 
creeds,—the Nioene, Atbsnssisn, and the Apostles’, 

—are to be received and believed. 9. That original 
sin is the fault and corruption of the naturo of every 
man that naturally is engendered of the offspring of 
Adam. 10. That in consequence, man cannot, without 
the grace of Gud, do what is pleasant or acceptable 
to God. 11. That wo arc accounted righteous boforo 
God only for the merit of Jesus Christ by faith, and 
not far our own works. 12. That good works, tho 
fruits of faith, cannot put away sin, yet are pleasing 
and acceptable to God. 13. That works done before 
justification are not pleasing to God. 14, That works 
of supererogation, or voluntary works, over and above 
God’s commandments, oannot be taught without arro¬ 
gance and impiety. 15. That Christ was made like 
unto us in all things, except in that he was without sin, 
from which biyilone ws* free. 10. That repentance is 
not to be dented to such as fall into sin after baptism, 
or after receiving tbe Holy Ghost. 17. That Goa hath 
from eternity decreed to deliver from ourse and dam¬ 
nation those whom he hath chosen In Christ. 18. That, 
men cau only be saved through Christ; and not,as 
some say, by the law or sect which they profess, if 
they be diligent to frame their lives according to that 
law and the light of nature. 19. That the visible 
chi. t ab of Christ is a congregation of faithful men, in 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the 
sucrameuta 4uly administered according to Christ’s 
ordinance. 20. That the Church hath power to decree 
rites or ceremonies, end authority in controversies of 
faith. 21. That things ordained by general councils as 
necessary to salvation have no strength or authority, 
unless it may be declared that they be taken Out 
of Holy Scripture. 22. That the Romish doctrines 
of purgatory, pardons, the worshipping and adoration 
of images or relics, and the invocation of saints, have 
no warranty in Scripture, but are rather repugnant to 
it. 23. That those only oan lawfully taka upon them 
tbe office of public preaching, or ministering the caersa 
meets, who are chosen and called to this work by Mr 
having public authority in the congregation so to do. 
24. That it is repugnant to the word of God and tho 
custom of the prunuve church, to have public prayer. 
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or to minuter the seemuMets, in * tongue not under- 
stood by the people. 2fi. That the sacraments ore net 
more badges or tokens of profession, bnt rather wit¬ 
nesses end signs of grace and God's goodwill towards 
us, by which lie, working invisibly in os, not only to 
quicken, but also to strengthen and confirm onr faith 
in him. That there are two sacraments,—baptism and 
the Lord’s supper; and that those five commonly called 
sacraments, — vis., confirmation, penance, orders, 
matrimony, and extreme unetinn,—are m»t to be 
counted as such. 20. That the effect of Christ's ordi¬ 
nance is not taken away though ministered by evil 
men, inasmuch as they do it not in their own name, 
but in Christ's; and their ministry may be used both 
in hearing the Word and in receiving the sacraments. 
27. That baptism is not only a sign of profosnion, but 
nlso a sign of regeneration, or new birth, whereby they 
that receive it rightly arc grafted into the Church, ana 
the promise of forgiveness of sin end adoption to be 
sons of God, are visibly signed and sealed. 28. That 
the Lord's supper is not only a sign of the love that 
Christians ought to manifest towards each other, but. 
is rather a sacrament of our redemption by tbo death' 
of Christ; and that tranBubetantiatiou is repugnant to 
the plain words of Boriptare. 20. That the wicked, 
though they do carnally and visibly partake of the 
Lord »supper, are in nowise partakers of Christ, but 
rather eat and drink to their own condemnation, 30. 
That-the cup of our Lord is not to lie denied to the 
lay people. 31. That the qne oblation of Christ is 
perfect redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction for 
all the sine of the whole world, both original and 
actual i and that the sacrifices of masses are blasphe¬ 
mous fables and dangerous deceits. 32. That bishops, 
priests, and deacons are not forbidden to marry. 33. 
That an excommunicated person ought to be regarded 
by the faithful as a heathen and publican until ho be 
again openly reeonniled by penanoe and reoeived into 
the Church. 31. That it is not necessary that tradi¬ 
tions and ceremonies be in nil places alike; for every 
particular or national church hath authority to or¬ 
dain, ohanee, and abolish ceremonies or ntee of the 
Church ordained only by man’s authority; but that he 
who, through hid own private judgment., doth willingly 
and openly break the traditions and ceremonies of the 
Churoh which are ordained and approved by common 
authority, and not repugnant to the word of God, 
ought to be openly rebuked, as be that oflVndrth 
against the common order of the Church. SB. That 
the Moond Book of Homilies doth contain a godly and 
wholesome doctrine, ns doth the former Book of 
Homilies, set forth in the time of Edward VI., and are ] 
therefore to be read in churches. 80. Of ooneeerntfon 
of bishops and ministers according to the Book of 
Oonaeoration, set forth in the time of Edward VI. 
37. That the queen hath the chief power in ecciesiee- 
tionl as well as in civil matters. 38. That the riches 
and goods of Christians are not common; vet every 
man ought, according to Ills ability, to give liberally of 
hit goods to the poor. 38. Thst though vain and rash 
swearing is forbidden, yet a man may swear when the 
magistrate requiretb, so that it be done in justice, 
judgment, and truth. 

A an ci; lata, or Autjctoitib Actuals, ar-tik u- 
laV-t* (Lad. articulatmi, jointed), according to the 
claenMcation of Cnrier, the third great division of the 
animal kingdom. The great French naturalist subdi¬ 
vided the Artiwdat* into four elasses, to whieh later 
writer* bars added fonr others. The first, four of the 
following classes are those of Cuvier1. Annelida, m 
leeches, earthworms, Ac.; 2. Crustacea, as lobsters, 
crabs, prawns, do.: 3. Arachnids, as spiders, mites, 
scorpions, Ac.; A Insects, m butterflies, beetles,flies, 

■ «.; 6. Myriapods, ns centipedes; 0. Cirrhcpoda, as 1 
boraaoles and eea-aooms; 7, Rotifers, wheel-shaped 
animalcules, aquatic; 8. Entozoa, lowest of tbe worms, 
por zei t e e upon or within other animals. (Am these 
words.) The> • Artimlata derive their names from the 
fwt •* wing composed of segments articulated 
or jointed together, each segment l e ng formed of one 
or more ring*. 

, Axmottlatb Sotrircs. (Am Linns.) 

AiTionhJUHOir, or^ik-s-iai'-ejoft, in Gram., is a term 

’Applied to a consonant, or that portion of a word 
which can be pronounced by a single movement of the 
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organs of speech. Hence a good srtienlntioa consists 
in giving every letter and syllable of a word its due 
- onnnciatioB. Exactness in articulation corresponds 
to propriety jp spoiling, snd is an object that ought to 
be aimed alter by aU. The Greeks and Homans paid 
particular attention to this subject, which constituted 
n principal branch of instruction j and tbe smallest 
error m pronunciation was regarded by them as die- 
graceful. An indistinct articulation usually arises from 
too great precipitancy of speech, or from an improper 
pie of the vocal organs. The latter of these may bo 
cured by ettendingtothe proper position of the tongue, 
lips, Ac., in the formation of eaob letter; the former 
is to be got over by continued practice in reading aloud 
slowly and distinctly. 

AmrcvLATioir, in Anst., is applied to the connection 
of the bones of tbe skeleton by joints. (Sit Avatout.) 

Akticom Clebi, ar-tit'-u-ii kit'-ri, are statutes 
containing certain articles relating to the church end 
clergy, mode in the 11th Edward III. 

Artificer, ar-Hf-i-aer (Lat. art, art, and faeio, I 
make), is, literally, one who makes according to art; 
hence, a skilful workman, a contriver. It is frequently 
used, however, as synonymous with artisan or me¬ 
chanic, one who practises manual labour. In this 
country a mechanic, after serving on apprenticeship, 
enters at once as a journeyman; but in Germany 
there intervenes a sort of transition period, during 
which he has to visit and prsotise his trade in other 
places. In many parts of Germany an apprentice 
cannot obtain s freedom and become a master until 
he has spent ■ ertain number of years in following 
his calling be. oad Ms native country. Ho is furnished 
with b boob, in which his various employers insert 
certificates of his service and eonduot. In his wander¬ 
ings he is generally assisted and succoured, not 
ouly by the trade to which ho belongs, bnt also by 
the general public. While tliiB system has its evils, it 
certainly tends to give to the young artisan a greater 
amount of varied and extensiro observation than he 
could have obtained at home. Latterly, however, tbo 
ouatom has, ou account of the evils to which i( gives 
rise, been going out of use; and indeed, from the nn. 
merons facilities for obtaining knowledge in the pro- 
sent day, there is not the same necessity for it as there 
wan when it was first instituted by the trade guilds in 
the Middle Ages. 

Artificial Hoatzoir, ar-ti-Jhh’-al (Lat. an, art, 
and fucere, to nmke; Gr. o rizein, to define), a 
contrivance by which the altitude of a star, of any 
heavenly body, is taken by tho aid of a sextant or 
reflecting circle. It is generally made in the form of 
a circular cap with a fiat bottom, about three inches 
in diameter and half nn inch deep, whieh is filled with 
quicksilver, on the surface of whioh a piece of glam is 
placed. It is generally protected from theection of 
the wind by a covering of glass placed in a metal 
framework. The surface of the quicksilver forms a 
plane parallel to the rational horizon (tee Hobizdk) 
of the position of the observer, and the angular ele¬ 
vation of any object above the true horizon is rise angle 
between the plane of the quicksilver and a line drawn 
to it from the object, due correction being made for 
refraction and parallax. To nmke use of this instru¬ 
ment, the observer must place himself in a position 
which will enable him to see the olijeot the altitude of 
which is required and its reflection in the quicksilver 
at the same time. The angular distance between the 
object and its reflected image it then measured by 
means of a sextant, and this result, when corrected 
for the index error, mutt be divided by 2, ainoe the 
reading obtained is double the aititnde of the object, 
os, by tbe laws of reflection, the image is as much 
below the plane of the quiokalrer as the object itself 
ie above it; end tbe quotient will express the apparent 
altitude of the object observed, very accurate ob¬ 
servations eon be taken on land by aid of the artificial 
horison; bnt it is of little serrioe at sea, owing to the 
unsteady motion of tbe vessel. 

AarmaiAL Flowers.—T his manufacture bos lately 
be en c arried to wonderful perfection, the imitation of 
natural flowers being so perfeot aa to mislead even 
artist*. Tbe greatest ingenuity is displayed in the 
imitation of certain flowerseven n common twopenny 
sprig consisting of several materials well put together 
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and arranged. The leave# aodjurtak are „ 
mad* of siur orcamhrio pa n d i ed flat to proper 
aad nos. These are noted with a brush-nod soloar, 
and, jfnwwny, glased with gum or sprinkled with 
few flock, to imitate the giosgy or velvety surface of 
natural flowen. The riba, where pr es ent , are indented 
with a wem boa. The stamens end pistUs are formed 
of wire eovacq d with silk, and dipped fat gum-water to 
form the a n ther s. The stalk is then made of wire, 
coated with green paper, and Seed to thaMaatena and 
pistil, around which are attached the petals, and, 
lastly, tho calyx. Buds are made of cotton or gle e * 
halls covered with cambric of a proper colour. The 
French excel in this manufacture, saw annvally export 
£10,000Wort b of these pretty frivolities. Above *,000 
pirla, of different ages, are engaged in London, making 
bine r o s e s, crimson corn, pink ivy, aad other mon¬ 
strosities, only to be found in the English artificial 
flower-market. Worse than all, however, the ctdoar- 
ing matter used for these articles ia often nothing leas 
than the deadly poison arsenic. Hoffmann and other 
chemists have an own that the moat terrible effects may 
spring from the employment of these arsenical com¬ 
pounds ; and it is to be hoped that their use will he 
speedily discontinued. 

AsrmciiX Ftm. (ffse Fuel.) 

Abtxficixl Ln»,ke.—Ingenious mechanise! eon* 
trivances for supplying substitutes for those limbs or 
other organs of the body which accident or misfortune 
has removed; such as bauds, arms, or legs. The skill 
of the dentist, or the unerring nicety of calculation 
required by the operator who fixes in an artificial eye, 
is ratheito surgical operation than an anatomical con¬ 
trivance ; but by artificial limbs is generally meant 
1 hose combinations of steeKramrwork, screws, springs, 
cork, leather, caoutchouc, and gutta-percha, which 
imitate the form, sad, to some extent, the motion aad 
practical utility of the real limb. For instance, in 
1847, the eon of one of Sir George Cayley’s tenants 
lost a band by accident. Sir George, who possessed 
considerable inventive talent for mechanical contriv¬ 
ance, mode him an artificial hand, the nee of which 
lessened the severity of his privation. The stamp of 
the boy’s arm was introduced into a case or aheatb, 
to one end of whieh was fixed a spiral spring, and to 
the other end a bent lever; the middle of the lever 
was connected with*mechanism of rods which moved 
the artificial thumb and fingers. By this arrangement 
ttfe boy had to use hit real hand to work his artificial 
one. By pressing a little button connected with the 
bent lever, the artificial fingers and thumb opened to 
receive any objeot that he might wish to grasp j and 
when the pressure from the real hand was removed, 
the grasp took effect without further effort till released 
by a contrary movement. Afterwards, as it was found 
inconvenient to take away the real hand from anything 
else that it had to perform for the purpose of directing 
the motion of the artificial hand. Sup George Cayley 
invented an ingenious nfethod of working the mechan- 
ioal limb by the movement of tho shoulder and upper 
part of the am. 

AanrxcMi, Sroira. (Em Cxmewts.) 

AsnLuaar, ar-fUf-ler** (Fr. artillar, to fortify), in 
the most appropriate application of the word, means 
the cannon, mortars, herwitsers, and other largo piece* 
for discharging shot and shell by tbs expansive foroe 
of inflamed gunpowder. In a more general sense, it 
denotes engines of war of all sorts, ancient and modern, 
by which darts, atones, bullets, to., were shot forth m 
battle. (Err Cannon, Gen, Manna, Oasnancn.) 
In the English service, the term signifies the guns and 
their equipment, the troops serving them, the satea- 
tiffe prinmplea of their construction sad employment. 
Artnnyw divided into land artillery aim marine 
artillery. The former ia snhdivided into field, coast, 
garrison, and siege artillery. Field artillery aoeom- 
paniea cavalry and infkntty, or arms any field-works 
that may be thrown up; eoaat, garrison, and siege 
artillery consist of the heaviest guns that ean be 
brought to bear in flash particular casor The term 
artillery has, tinea tig invention of g u npowder, been 
restricted to each targe ordnance aa ean nous, howit¬ 
zers, mortars, and rockets, but foetadiag also the 
troops required for their working, tho flam ages, am¬ 
munition, 4c. But, in its broadest signification, the 
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terns implies all hauls of mis ei lss employed in a o irh o r , 
with the machines used in propelling thews. Tbooar- 
Uflflfe oftheea military engines w ere p rob ab l y nsed for 
casting (tones of eacrmoos weight, lnl ChMauxcri. 
It, wo rend of ITsaiah, tbs* " be made ia Jerusalem 
engines inrento^tyenp ni oo maato hewpon the towers 
and opou the bulwarks toaaoot arrows sad great stones 
withal.” From tho writing* «f Cats or, Ciasro, levy, 
Seneca, and Taritos, we gather that the priaemal en¬ 
gines of drollery of the womans were the ballets, or 
Dalltata, for costing atones, and the catapults, for 
propelling darts and unn> HUny assigns the inven¬ 
tion of the b olists to foe Fhcraiciaus, and the ootapuit* 
to foe Syrians: bet other writers—among tlwm Bio¬ 
ta roh and Di od o rus declare that both machines were 
invented in Sicily, shea* foe seme time as tho battering- 
ram, a date not anterior to n.o. 300. 'YVclaaruftea 
Appian, that when the consul Censorious marched 
against Carthage, 2,000 engine* for propelling darts 
and stones ware hit rendered to ham. Engine* of 
artillery do not seem to have boon known in Jtogiaud 
earlier than foe invasion of the Normans j hat tho 
latter appear to hove introduced such machines, in the 
form of contrivances for propelling arrows, at tho 
bntUe of Hastings. Soon afterward*, inventions for 
assaulting and defending places begems greatly multi- 
pKytd; and, if tho statements of the middle-age chro¬ 
niclers maybe credited, many of these engines pos¬ 
sessed enormous powers. According to Hssnmgford, 
Edward I. employed engines at the siege of the oaatle 
of8tirlingml308, throwing stones of 800lbs. fat weight. 
Although it oaa be shown font the explosive foroe of 
gunpowder was understood in the East much earlier 
than foe 19th century, the date of its being known to 
Roger Baoon, yet it was not until long afterwards that 
firearm* superseded the ancient engines of war we 
have hitherto included as artillery. Colonel Cheaaey, 
in bis “Observations on Firearms,” thus traces foe 
introduction of tho now form of artillery into Europe i 
—The Moon, according to Cirodd, used artillery against 
Saragossa in 111(1, ana, in 1132, a eulverm of dibs, 
calibre, named Salamonica, was made. In 1137, when 
the Spaniards took Niebla, the Moors defended them¬ 
selves by maefaine* which threw darts and stones by 
mesne of fire; end, in 1187, AbdslmewaeB, the Moorish 
king, captured Mbkadin, a fortified city neat Bona, 
from the Biciffaa*, by foe same means, la 1880 ar¬ 
tillery was need against Cordova, aad, in 1906 or 1968, 
Ferdinand IV. took Gibraltar from the Moon by means 
of artillery. Itm Nassau ben Bln, of Granada, men¬ 
tions that guns were adopted from tho Moors, and 
. were used in Spain in the 12th century, and that hails 
of iron were thrown by means of fire in 1331. Barbour, 
in hia “ Metrical Lila of Robert Bruce," saya that 
cannon, or “crakys of war," aa bo term* them, were 
employed by Edward III. in Ins earliest campaign 
against the Scots in 1327. Ds Conge assert* that 
oanuou iTere nsed by the French at the siege of Pur 
Guillaume, in 1988; hut Banin, on foe other band, 
relates, that go unacquainted were the French with 
these engines of destruction, that four small cannon, 
used by Edword HI. at tho Vettle of Creasy, in 13*6, 
contributed, aa nuieh by the surprise as the elanghtor 
they created, to the sneeeee of foe day. The toritaat 
cannon were ciamsy tod ill-contrived machine*, wider 
a* the mouth than at the chamber, and constating 
generally of a caries of iron bar* soldered together 
lengthwise, and homed about with iron rings. Thai 
projectiles here made of stow. Cannon were tost 
east in England in 1621 j and in 1685, as Btowa informs 
us, “John Owen began to moko brass crdnauee.ae 
cannons, enlverines, and fuob-Uke. He was tk* first 
Eagliahmaa that ever made that kind of artillery in 
England." Certain foreign workmen to t ha a w vice of, 
Henry VIII. were the first to east mortars in England. 
It was usual, about tine p eri o d, to apply to cannon the 
name* of certain birds and besets, tofeoatihl allusion 
to their swiftness or cruelty. Tbits arose the tonus 
falcon, fkloonet, culverm, soaker, basilisk, siren, 
dragon, Ac. At the presto* day, cannon are named 
according to the wuigutof the baBthey propel. Thu* 
a cannon which earns* a baU of 12 tba. ia tanned a 
U-pouodcr; on* that propels a hall of 32 lbs. n SW 1 
pounder; and to on. Wo find mention tint nude of 
shell* aa * projectile at the siege of Naples by Chtotas 
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VIII., in 1435. The howitzer, an improved form of 
mortar, was invented by Belidor, and first need at the 
siege of Ath in 1007. The carronade, the invention 
of General Robert Melville, was first used about 1773. 
They take their name from having been first cast at 
the Carron iron-works. Iron rockets, or, as they are 
now termed, Congreve rockets, were invented by Sir 
William Congreve, and were employed at the bom¬ 
bardment of Copenhagen. (Tor aneaccount of the 
most important of the modern engines oftavor which 
come under the head artillery, see Armstrong Gun, 
Whitworth Gun, Lancaster Gun, Ac. For the 
theory of artillery, tee Gunnery. For a description 
of the various oannon employed in the English and 
norae of the foreign armies, tee Ordnance. For a 
description of the present mode of casting cannon, tea 
Cannon.) 

Artillery Company, the Honourable, of the 
city of London, originated about the year 1685, when 
a number of the citizens, during the fear of a Spanish 
invasion, voluntarily formed themselves into a com¬ 
pany for the defenoe of the city. When the panic 
subsided, the company fell into decay; but, in 1611, 
it was revived by warrant from the privy counoil, and 
in a short time it numbered 6,000 volunteers. In 1010 
the company was presented by the corporation of the 
City with a piece of ground, near Moorflelds, for mili¬ 
tary exercise. The members are'elected by ballot, 
and pay an annual subscription of one guinea to the 
fundi of the company. They protected^the Dank of 
England duriug the*" Gordon riots’’ in 1780. 

Artillert Park is the place in a camp, ortho rear 
of an army, where the artillery isplaoed. The artillery 
is drawn up in lines, one of which is formed by the 
guns, the others by the ammunition-waggons, pon¬ 
toons, Ao.; and the whole is usually surrounded by 
ropes. This name is also applied to the whole guns, 
waggons, ammunition, Ao., necessary for siege or lield 
operations. 

Artillery Train, a number of pieces of ordnance 
mounted on carriages, with all their furniture ready 
for marohing. 

Artist, ar-tht (Tr. artitfe), one who is skilled in 
tho exercise of any art, such as painting, sculpture, 
music, Ac.; the professor of any liberal or mechanical 
art. The term is especially applied to those who 
follow painting as a profession. In early times, the 
expression was used to denote a proficient in the 
seven liberal arts which formed the complete course of 
study at tho universities; namely, grammar, logic, 
rhetorio, arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy. 
By Faraoelsus it is used to signify a chemist, nr rather 
alohemist. At Vioenxa, an old oustom existed of 
allowing any skilful artificer, convicted of a capital 
offence for the first time, to save his life if he could 
show himself to be a workman of consummate skill in 
the exercise of his eraft or calling. 

ABTOOARTACB«,«ri-to*fcor-nai'-M-e(Gr. artti, bread, 
lcarpot, fruit), in Bot. a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous 
plants, consisting of 30 genera and about 60 species,— 
trees or shrubs, found only in tropical regions, having 
a milky iuioe, whioh contains raoutchouo, or India- 
rubber, dense heads of unisexual flowers, and, gene¬ 
rally, fruits of the sorosis form. The, typical genus, 
Artocarpui, or Uread-fruit, includes two very important 
food-producing trees, namely, A. ineita and A. integri - 
folia. Ths first species is a native of the Molucous 
and islands of the Pacific s it yields the nutritious 
bread-fruit which supplies the place of corn to tho 
natives of the regions in which it flourishes. This 
fruit is green, and of the sise of a large melon. Several 
varieties are known, the best being that which is free 
from all spines on the surface. The nuts found inside 
the fruit are roasted and eaten; hut these are not so 
highly valued as the fleshy receptacle, which forms the 
bread of the South-Sea Islanders. When roasted, 
this becomes soft, tender, and white, resembling the 
crumb of a loaf; it must, however, be eaten new, os, by 
keeping, it becomes hard and choky. The bread-fruit 
tree was Introduced by the British government into 
the West Indies, where it is still cultivated: whence it 
her been' carried to the American continent. The 
species A. initgrifolia yields the Jok, or Jack-fruit, 
which it largely used as food in Ceylun and some other 
-parte of the East. This is very prickly, and weighs 
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from 00 to 70lba. iLhat a rather offensive odour, and 
is little relished byTJuropesns; the huts, however, 
when roasted, are generally liked. The inner wood of 
the tree is used to dye the robes of the Buddhist priests 
yellow. The bread-fruit and iaok-fruit are good ex¬ 
amples bf the sorosis, and each affords an instance of 
a fruit which grows most freely, and beoomes best 
adapted for food in proportion to the absence of seeds. 
(See Sorosis.) The nat. ord. Artoearpacece includes 
other interesting genera, whioh are noticed under tbo 
botanical namce. (Set Ahtiabis, Bbosimum, Pkt- 
SOCRBNB.) 

Arts, Degrees nr. (See Degrees.) 

Arts, Fine, (dee Fine Arts.) 

Arts, Manufacturing.— This term is employed to 
distinguish a certain class of manufactures or a scien¬ 
tific and ingenious nature, from others which only 
require manual skill and dexterity. The line of de¬ 
marcation between the fine arts and the manufacturing 
arts is undefined, and in many respects they blend 
together. From the period of the I7th century, 
science and art have been drawn more closely together, 
and in later years have made’rapid progress, each 
mutually assisting the other. The establishment of 
schools of art in connection with manufactures is 
only of recent date in England; but the manner in 
which all classes have aided and Supported the various 
schools of design and mechanics’ institutions shows 
that the nation appreciates the value of cultivating 
manufacturing ‘Tt. We seethe same thing, also, in the 
great success nich has attended the production of 
popular worl on science in modern times. The 
discoveries o, photography and elcctro-plattig form 
closer bonds botweon science and art. For the last 
twenty-five years, the British government has applied 
annually for a grant in aid of scientific and artistic 
education, which has been variously applied; hut tbo 
Museum at South Kensington, which was suggested 
and carried out by the late much lamented Prince 
Consort, is the most important result of late years. 
By menus of this institution, and others of a like 
character, a knowledge of science and nrt is dis¬ 
seminated among the workmen and workwomen of 
the kingdom. Another step in tho Bame direction is 
the appointment of eminent sculptors and painters, in 
order to design models aud patterns for manufactures. 
Although it is only recently that this country has 
turned its attention to the furthering of manufacturing 
art, other nations in Europe have long acknowledged 
its importance. The Great Exhibition of 1351, by 
bringing our workmen in contact with foreign work¬ 
men and their work, gave a decided impulse to our 
skilled manufactures. In France, more attention is 
paid to the artistic education of artisans than in any 
other country, and we see it reflected iu all their 
handicraft. The Conservatoire des Arts et Mdtiers, 
in Paris, is a most remarkable institution. It consists 
of a number of large holla, each of which is devoted to 
some particular trade, or branoh of manufacture, 
aud contains a perfect collection of tbo raw and the 
manufactured produce, together with all the implements 
employed in the process. A lecturer is appointed to 
each nail, far the instruction of the people. It has 
been in existence more than sixty years, and was first 
suggested by the celebrated philosopher Rend Des¬ 
cartes, early in the 17th century. The government is 
so convinced of the importance of this establishment, 
that it supports it with an annual grant of 150,000 
francs. The ^election and arrangement of the otueets 
in these halla are very interesting, since, by exhibiting 
the implements and machines that have been used 
from mediaeval times up to the present day, the gra¬ 
dual improvement can be noted at onoe. In one 
department, porcelain and ehina ware in oDtetages of 
its manufacture can be seen; in another, the process 
of making clocks and watches. There are models of 
every variety of steam-engine and machine: one hail 
is devoted to electricity and chemistry, and displays 
all the apparatus employed, from the crude and clumsy 
objects of a hundred years ago, to the delioatsly- 
flnuhed implements of the manipulator of to-day. 
Some of the rooms have the eeifingt, floors, and walls 
decorated, to illustrate ornamental art; and there is an 
excellent library in connection with the’ institution. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed or such or 
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undertaking as thii, and the Museum of Soieuoe and 
Art at Kensington ia a step in the aame direction. 
England, however, took the initiative in the Exhibition 
of 1861, and her maniple waa followed by moat of the 
principal natlona in Europe, and alto by America. 
The usefulness of inch meetings waa acknowledged. 


instruction in science and art, it not only adds,to his 
intelligence and comfort, but also secures the pros* 
parity of onr manufacturing arts. 

Axt-Ukiokb, institutions formed with the object of 
promoting a more liberal patronage of, and a livelier 
interest on the part of the general publio in, the fine 
arts. The original notion or foundation of art-unions 
belongs to France, in the days of the first Napoleon. 
They were afterwards established in Belgium, and, 
ten years later, were encouraged aud- adopted in 
Germany. The art-union of Msunea commenced ite 
operations in 1812; that of Munich in 1823. The 
eminent Alexander von Humboldt, who took great in* 
terest in these inatitntlons, recommended their adop¬ 
tion ; and hi* advice was carried into effect in Leipsic, 
Dresden, Berlin, Halberetadt, Breslau, and other towns 
and cities, and, in 1833, nearly every important town in 
Germany could boast of its art-union. Since then, groups 
of associations, each inoluding several towns, such as 
Hanover, Camel, Brunswick, Gotha, Halberstadt, Mag* 
deburg, and Halle, have been formed for the encourage¬ 
ment of worksof the highest class of art; and the influence 
of these aesthetic associations in improving and refining 
' the general public taste, by the collection and distn* 
but ion of modern works of art, has been most poworful 
end beneficial. From Germany art-unions were intro¬ 
duced into England, where they were formed in the 
hope of offering to artistic genius and talent a higher 
aim and purpose than mere imitation. Portraits had 
long formed the principal means of subsistence to tbo 
painter. Pictures of Scriptural, classical, historical, 
or romantic subjects, were uncured for. The pnblic 
noglected ideal art, and were indifferent to everything 
but the rep; notion of the objects most familiar to 
them. A witness examined before a select committee of 
House of Commons in 1815 stated, that before the 
the establishment of the art-union in Dublin, "in four 
years, daring the exhibition of the works of the Koyal 
Hibernian Academy, 30s. only were expended on the 
patronage of art.' 1 “30*. annually?'' inquired the 
chairman. " No,” replied the witness; “ 30*. was the 
entire sum expended In the four years.” As a proof 
of tlie suocess that has attended art-unions, in 1850 
they expended the sum of £1,000,000 sterling in the 
encouragement of art; in addition to which extraordi¬ 
nary fact, the purchases of private individuals greatly 
increased. The constitution of art-unions, which, 
with some few exceptions, is common to all, is as fol¬ 
lows:—Every mem her pays an annuslsum,—in England 
usually one gniuea,—in return for which he receives an 
acknowledgment, which serves the purpose of a ticket 
in the lottery, by moans of which the pictures, statues, 
and other works of art purchased with the whole sum 
thus contributed, are distributed among the different 
members. A certain amount of the money ia generally 
kept in hand, and applied to the exeoution of an en¬ 
graving, a copy of winch is presented to each of those 
members who neve drawn a blank in the lottery. This 
engraving ia usually the work of a local engraver. An 
exhibition of the works of local artiste, though lately 
the majority of associations have admitted thoee of 
strangers, takes place once a year. The method of 
distributing the funds of the unions varies in different 

I daces. In London the money itself ia distributed by 
ot, and the holders of prises are compelled to expend 
it ontheipictures exhibited, the selection beingjeft to 
their own judgment. On the Continent, the whole 
sum collected for the yew is placed in the hands of a 
committee of gentlemen, elected for their ertiatio 
tastes and acquirements, who select works of art, 
Wbioh are distributed to the subscribers by lot. Con¬ 
siderable controversy has arisen between tbe partisans 
of the two systems, and it may be presumed that each 
method ia best adapted for Its locality, On the Con¬ 
tinent and in Edinburgh, the members of art-unions 
prefer to have their prises chosen the them by compe¬ 
tent judges; in England tbe prisebotders choose Tor 
themed vea according to their own tastes and fadings. 
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Am, air'-um (formerly eren, supposed to bean 
ancient Egyptian word), in Bot., the typi«l gen. of not. 
ord. At-acta. The only British species is A, rwwh l se, 
the common Cuckoo-pint, Wake-Bobin, or L or d oa n d- 
Ladies, and prpbaUy the Long Purples of Sbakspere. 
This curious perennial ia found growing in mtdy 



earl .of Arundel and Norfolk. His grandson Henry 
Howard, who subsequently became duke of Norfolk, 
presented part of this valuable gathering of the relics 
of antiquity to the university of Oxford, in 1857, at 
the suggestion of the celebrated John Evelyn, who, 
with Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Petty, waa engaged 
by tbe earl to render assistance in the laborious 
undertaking. The collection in ite entire state num¬ 
bered 37 statues, 128 busts, and 250 pieces of marble 
bearing inscriptions; besides altars, sarcophagi, and 


the commencement of the civil war between King 
Charles I. and his parliament, taking with him the 
more portablo portion of his collection, such aa his 
gems and smaller pictures. After the death of Charles, 
a great number ot the statues and paintings still re¬ 
maining in Arundel House fell into otberbeuda nt 
the general confiscation of royslist property ordered 
by the Commons, and only a smell part or the original 
collection, including the famous Parian chronlole, waa 
handed over to the university of Oxford. The speci¬ 
mens that atiu remained In the possession or the 
Arufldel family were disposed of at various sales, and 
some were purchased by Sir William Fertnor, whose 
son becamo first earl of Pomfret, and were afterwords 
presented to the university of Oxford, in 1756, by Hen¬ 
rietta Louisa, dowager-countess of Fomfret, whan thay 
were place?} with the inscribed marbles that bad 
previously come into the possession of that body, The 
Parian chronicle waa acquired by purchase at Smyrna, 
by Sir William Petty- it contained in ite perfeot State 
a chronological table of the leading events in Grecian 
history, from 1582 8.0. to 284 n.c. A part te lost, and 
the remainder >• much injured and aefaoed in many 
places. It is supposed to have been out in the isle of 
Paros, about 283 b.c., tbe period of time at which the 
record ends.— Rtf. Selden’s Marmora AnutdelUana, 
1628; Prideaux’s Aformora Oxonionia, 1876 j Chandler's 
Marmora Oxon tenia, 1789. 


and are found in many climates. A. phratmiUt, tho 
common reed, is a well-known species, the onlma 
being largely employed for thatching and other useful 
purposes. 

Artak, or Axiak, Lax&uabxs. (8m Ixno-Gm- 
wamc Lakouaubs.) 

As. Si, with the anoient Homans, a weight of a pound 
of twelve ounces (uneiw); its name being derived from 
as, a piece of copper or brass. At was also a ooin m 
copper, or, more properly, of tbe mixed metal termed 
a*. It varied both in weight and conwiositiion at dif¬ 
ferent periods; hot It was originally of tho Weight of 
# 9 
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twc.vc o mines, or one pound. The oldest fora of the 
ns,—that coined in the reign of Bervlus T alius,—bore 
the figure of either a bail, ram, now, or boar upon it. 
Afterwards oases had upon one mdothe two-faced bead 
of Jsnut, and upon tbe other tbe prow of a ship; 
whence the phrase made use of by Roman boys when 
tossing up,—"Capita nut navim” (head* or ship). 
Tn the flrst Punic war, 204—211 ».o., tlie as, which till 
then bad weighed twelve ounces, was coined of the 
i same weight as the sextans, or two ounces; and Pliny 
informs ns, that by this means the republic was enabled 
to liquidate its debts. Under the dictatorship of 
Q. Fabius Maximus, 217 B.c., the weight of the os was 
diminished to ono ounce. Previous to the redaction 
to two ouncee, ten ascot were equal to a denarius, the 
principal silver coin among the Romans,—that is, to 
about Bid, English. (See Drwabii's.) 

AOiciitJU, ds-n-gre'-o, in Bot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to tbS nat. ord. Jtfelantbaeea or Colehicacem. 
The most important species is A. tjffleinaU», a native 
of Mesioo, nnd the prinoipal, if not the only source of 
the SabadiUa, Cevadilla, or CabadiUs, of the shops, 
whloh consists of the fruits and seeds. The seeds are 
officinal, and yield the alkaloid veratria, whioh has 
been used externally as a rubefacient in rheumatism, 
gout, and neuralgic affections, and also internally in 
similar oases, In doses of one-twelfth to one-sixth of a 
grain. It is a most powerful poison. Bab ad ill a seeds 
have been employed as an anthelmintic. They are 
called lire-teed» by the Odhuans; because, whefl 
powdered and applied externally, they destroy vermin. 

AaAVdtnoa, or Assiranni, di.ea-fe>-ti~da (Per¬ 
sian, nsc; Lsit. fletidue, fetid}, the name of a fetid 
gum-resin, used in medicine on account of its nnti- 
epaemodle and more or less stimulating properties, 
and extensively employed in Persia end the adjacent 
countries as a condiment, just as garlic and other 
allied plants are employed in Europe. The umbel- 
liferous plant Narthex, or Ferufa atafhetida, yields the 
greater part of the aaaftetida of commerce; but, in all 
probability, other species of Ferula, and also other 
plants, yield the drug. Roylo suggests that Prnuijoe 
pabttlaria may be one of the sources. Tlte peculiar, 
and, to Europeane, offensive odour of asafeetidn, is 
attributed to the presence of sulphur in combination 
with allyle. (See Allvmi.) 

AsArncs, tid-a-flu (Or. ampkee, obscure), in Geol, 
a name given to a gnu. of triiolrites, on account 
of the obscurity which long rested on the true nature 1 
of these fossil ornstscoans. In this genus the carapace 
is wide and much depressed; the middle lobe distinct; 
the head-shield rounded in front, oud terminating 
posteriorly in a sharp prtbes* on each tide. The eye 
is compound, consisting of several thousand Moses, 
(se* Tniumra.) 

Asakauaooa. (See Asiumt.) 

As ax nit, ds'-e-rusi (Or. a, not, taron, feminine), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ora. 
ArieMoehiaeeee, The species A. tnropaunt r a native 
of Europe, ie a ram plant in the woods of Britain. 
The not which forms the drug ssarabaeea contains 
a camphor-like principle, and a bitter principle 
called otwii, which is combined with gallic acid. 
Xt was formerly much employed as an emetic; but 
has benr superseded by ipeeacuanha, which is 
milder and safer, Xt is mil occasionally used as an 
errhiae,—-that is, a medicine to be snuflhd up the 
nose, in headache and ophthalmia, and is supposed to 
be the chief Ingredient tn the powder sold as cephalic 
snuff. The species A. ednadmee, the Canada snake- 
root, or wild ginger, is another medicinal plant, the 
rtdaome being used in the United States ae a tonic, 
diaphoretic, and irromatia stimulant. 

As*Keros, n+bed-toe (Ur. aebetfoe, incombustible), 
• fibrous variety ot hornblende, so soft that It can 
be spun and woven into fobrice. It Is remarkable 
for-being incotnbastible; and tor ihis reason it waa 
need By the ancients for wrapping up their dead; 
before placing them on the funeral pile, in order 
that none of their tsim might be lou. They alio 
need if for napkins, which, when toiled, wen passed 
through the fire. They likewise need it for lamp 
witits. It has received but fow applications lb mo¬ 
dem times. Chemtoally it is a silicate of «« i g»»—t* 
and alumina. The localities in which it is found am 


numerous. Xt was so plentiful in Ooraica same years 
ago, that it waa used for packing instead of tow. 

AscAarons, de-fatr'-i-des* (Or. iufcerisa, I jump), 
parasitic worms which inhabit the intestiueeof animals. 
They belong to tha genus Entoeoa, and am roukedin 
tho order of Numatoidea. One of the oommoneatspeoies, 
the A. lumbriooidee, which i* very like the common 
earthworm, is found frequently tn the intestines of 
men, and of horses, oxen,Ac. They have beau observed 
fifteen inches in, length, and they are often the aanee 
of severe disease, which liassometimeeproved fatal. The 
mouth of this worm is only formed for euction ; hence 
it is unable to injure the costing of healthy iutestinm. 
In a very young state, ascaridss have never been found 
either in man or tbe other animals. Persons living in 
damp valleys ore said to be most liable to suffer from 
them. The A. vtmicularit, or threadworm, is very 
common among young children. It iswhite.and about 
half an inch long. It infests the lower part of the 
intestines in great numbers. (See Vsnuircas, 
Tans ad wo uu,) 

AscKSDAirr, He-eea'-daut (Let. eteeendere, to rise 
upwards), a term in Astral., applied to the first or 
strongest house in tbe scheme of any parson’s nativity. 
The ascendant is so called tram containing the eastern 
point of the horoscope, or the degree of tbe ecliptic 
rising on the horison at the time of birth. This was 
imagined to exeroise considerable influence on a per¬ 
son's life and c" veer, according to the supposed nature 
or power for ; d or evil of tbe planet or sign of the 
ecliptic abont <- rise at that time, and the relative 
position of these and other heavenly bodies,to each 
other in all parts of the heavens at that moment. (See 
Astrodoot.) 

Ascnireioir, Right, dt-etn'-ehun (Lat. eteeendere, 
to rise upwards), a term in Astrou. The right saccn- 
sion of any heavenly body is the aro of the celestial 
equator intercepted between tho first point of Aries 
and the meridian or circle of declination pasting 
through the object,’ or the distance east from the 
meridian, passing through the first point of Aries 
measured an the equinoctial or celestial equator. It 
corresponds with longitude on the terrestrial globe; 
(Cbd as tbe position of any place on the earth is deter¬ 
mined by its longitude and latitude, so tiie position of 
any object in the heavens is determined by its right 
ascension and declination. (See DncniKATioir.) Tha 
right naoension of any heavenly body is ascertained by 
the aid of a transit-instrument and sidereal clock, the 
former showing its passage across tbe meridian, and 
the latter indicating the time when the pasta gr cal(ps 
place. The sidereal dock beats seconds, and is so 
constructed and regulated, that the hour hand describes 
a complete revolution in 24 hours from the time of 
tbe passage of any star across the meridian to its 
return to the same point. The hands aw set at 
Oh. On. Os., when the first point of Aries is on the 
meridian, and the time shown by the olook when any 
other celestial body paases the meridian is therefore 
its right ascension, or distance from tha flrst point of 
Arles in time; and tf the time shown be multiplied by 
15, the distance in degrees, minutes, and seconds a 
obtained. Oblique ascension is tho arc of the oelestial 
equator intercepted between tbe first point of Aries 
and that point of the equator which rises at the game 
time with any heavenly body. Ascensional difference 
is the difference between tha right and oblique ascen¬ 
sion of any object. The terms oblique ascension and 
ascensional difference are old expressions, seldom used 
in the present day: the latter was chiefly applied to 
the sun, because the sun’s ascensional difference con¬ 
verted into time dhows how much he rises before or 
after six o’clock. 

At esnwro*-© if, one of the great religions foetivah 
of the Episcopal as well as of the Roman Catholic 
church. Aa its name denotes, it is intended to com¬ 
memorate the ascension of our Lord into rimy, after 
his last appearance upon earth. Asoetuttan-dsy baa 
been observed in the Ohnroh from the earliest times, 
afcd is bettered by seme to have been instituted by tho 
Apostles themselves, or thrir imme diate successors. Ft 
is held on the Thursday next but one preceding Wbit- 
Sundsy: and is hence also termed H«ly Thursday. 
The week In whMt itoeears is usually called Rogation 
week, from tbe rogations (petitionrar tttfudss) which 
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were anciently used by the minister of each parish* 
perambulating his district, which ho did on Aseen- 
sion-dey, or on one of the three days immediately 
preceding it. 

AscsRomir, ie-wf-i-Arm (Or. atiken, 1 exercise), 
signifies nowadays those Wlto exercise themselves m 
the contemplation of divine things; bnt among the 
Greeks, wish whom the word originated, it was applied 
to those athletes and wrestlers who wore accustomed, 
by rigid abstinence from all sensual and effeminating 
indulgences, to harden their bodies for the personal 
contest in the pnbiio games of the country. Tins is 
the primary signification of the word; but it soon 
came, among those with whom it originated, to bear a 
deflected or secondary meaning. In the schools of 
philosophy, and particularly among the Stoics and 
Cynios, it came to be applied to that severe discipline 
to which those persons subjected themselves, by mas* 
tcring their passions and desires for the sake of that 
ideal virtue which they all sought. From these philo¬ 
sophers it gained a tertiary signification in passing to 
the Christians. Amoiyf them it was applied to all who 
wrestled with Saten, with the world, amt with the flesh, 
and thus endeavoured to exalt themselves by a severe 
course of personal renunciation shove this world, where 
they were strangers and sojourners. Bnt the earliest 
ascetics we react of had an eastern origin. The Brah¬ 
mins and other sects in Aria carried this practice to a 
monstrous extent, since long before authentic history 
begins. Tbs yogis and fakirs of the present time, the 
suicides in the sacred Ganges and under the wheels of 
the car of Juggernaut, are only a repetition, in a 
civilised age, of what was done by their remote ances¬ 
tors long anterior to any authentic record we have of 
the country. The Buddhists, who generally dwell 
considerably to the east of India, carried the principle 
of aseelicism to * great height. They despised the 
world; they lived a life of soirtnde and beggary; they 
mortified the flesh, and abstained from all nnoleannees. 
And so they do to the present day. The Chinese, the 
Persians, and avow toe Egyptians, have contemplated 
life usually la • much men just way, and have not 
carried their asoetieiem to anything like the same ex¬ 
treme.- In the maty. centuries of Christianity, the ad¬ 
herents of tbe compamtivsly new religion were more 
exemplary for parity of morals than for the practice.of 
ascetic severities. But heforeiong, in Egypt and else¬ 
where, they endeavoured to escape from the sinful world 
in wliioli they lived, and, by fasting and prayer, sought 
for divine aid around the shores or Lake Msreotis and 
in other parte of the Christian world. Asceticism 
assumed a more intellectual shape among the Neo- 
Platonists of Egypt than it baa ever done m any other' 

S art of the world. Its greatest names ere Philo, the 1 
cw, the father of the system, Plotiiras, [Porphyry, 
lamblichns, and Prorins. Phflo has left us a history 
of it in his Be VUd Contemplating. Even in the 2nd 
century of the Ohristisn era we find societies of men 
and women living together under vows of continence. 
The tendency to eutwardmanifratationand to inward and 
spiritual life began to decline in Christian communities. 
This gave rise to the wholesale system of monaetieism, 
which withdraws men and women from the world, under 
the mistaken idea that thereby they can promote bet¬ 
ter the aim and end of human life; and immures them 
.in separate establishments, and within separate in¬ 
due urea, under the idea that they are them g»pt sway 
from the evil that is in the world. The Greek church 
has knt much freer from ascetic practices than the 
Bomtok one; and even the Mahomed an system has 
melted to acme extent under the thawing tendency of 
modera-eMfimtion. Tha WaMenset of toe 11th cen¬ 
tury, the Mennonites and the Shakers, the Ifethodisto 
ana tow Quakers, and toe modern Sisters of Mercy, 
have nB kadmore or leas of an asee tie spirit dinging 
to thou. 

(Or. a, not, and sfciu, shadow), a> 
term applied to those inhabitant!] of the globe who at 
certain Umenof the year have no shadow. Such are 
the intaWtantmof the torrid wane, whara the svin behQ 
twice a wear in its sanitfa.—in other words, W >* per- 
peadieunw to togfirheads,—noprojecting shadow* 
thrown. - 

Aatnsuxs, bt-eid'-i-eau. a tom usually emp h i yd to 
distinguish a genus of momseBwmdteab, towottlau fit 
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seas, belonging to busier’* order Aarpkala, without 
shells. They have two orifices, by means of whioh 
they breathe and food: one is branchial, tha other anal. 
They are encased In a solt leathery tank), inclosing a 
second mantle or timic, which is muscular, and adheres 
to the first only near the orifices. Their nature is very 
apathetic, ana they remain fixed to a rook or a piece 
of seaweed, living upon the animal cults which am 
drawn in with the water that is constantly passing 
through their ofliated respiratory organs. The sution 
of the cilia seems to be involuntary. The sexes of 
nsoidians are distinct; and their chief nervous oentro 
is situated between the openings of the muscular tunio. 
In IBM XM. Hilne-Edwards and Audouin discovered 
that an ascidtan does not begin life as a fixed animal, 
bnt'Vas able to move about like tadpoles, by means Or 
a vibrating tail. After a time it attaches itself to a 
plant or rock, and the tail disappears. Many of too 
nsoidians are splendidly coloured, and often cling about 
seaweed like otuiobes Of strange fruit. They see 
divided into two classes,—compound and solitary asoi- 
dians. (fisc Zoototts, Fonts.) 

Ascitks, is-ii'-tte* (Ur, aikiict, from atkot, a bottle), 
a term employed in Med. to denoto abdominal dro psy , 
or dropsy in thtabelly. (firs Omm.) 

Aholxpiap, di-kfe'-pi-ad, in Ancient Poetry, is the 
name of a species of verse, so oslled alter Asniepiades 
of Tragilos, in Throe*, a scholar of Isocrates, fie 
wrote some tragedies, fragments of whioh still remain. 
The verso consists of ftlbr feet, of which the first to a 

S ' jo, the second a chorismbus, and the thisd and 
dactyls, as in the following line from Horaoe i— 

MncClnls Hl&Us | Bdllf | rCgjfoito. 

Asor.xmiucxx!, Ht-kU-pi-aida.i'-te-e, in Bot., the 
Aidepitt* or Milkweed ora, of dicotyledonous plants, 
included in the sub-okas Caroliyiorm, —shrubs or trees 
commonly lactescent, and frequently with twining 
stems. The order is at once distinguished by a ourl- 
oualy-formed five-cornered stigma, and by the grains 
of pollen cohering in wax-like messes, stolen, when the 
anther dehisces, beaome attached to glands at the 
angles of the stigma. There are 167 genera and about 
880 species, which are mostly tropical, abounding in 
South Africa, India, and equinoctial America. Some 
are cultivated in British gardens and hothouses for the 
sake of the beautiful or curious flowers they bear. Of 
these the most familiar are different species of AicU- 
piae, ax Swallow-wort, the beautiful and fragrant 
Stepkamtufloribunda, and the climbing Hoya eanuea. 
.Nearly all the plantg of this order have acrid juices, 
which render them stimulating, emetic, purgative, and 
diaphoretic medicinal agsntt. The milky juices of 
many species contain caoutchouc or India-rubber. 
Sonic species yield useful fibres, others edible tuber*, 
and one (the cow-plstft of Ceylon) a nutritious milk, 
which is used as food. (See- Asclupias, CanoT Soria, 
Ctxvnowuk, Hxuroxsuve, (jnam, and Maxsdx- 
jtu.) » 

Abclbtiab, He4tW-pi-a* (Gr. name of JSecnlapiu*, 
the god of medians), in Bot., s gen. of plants, the 
type of the nat, ord. Atelephadanea. The common 
English name for the gen. to Swallow-wort. The 
species are mostly American, and many of them pos¬ 
sess powerful medicinal qualities, as one might expect 
from the generic name. They are herbaceous plants, 
seldom of a twining habit, with opposite, whonod, or 
alternate leaves, and flowers arranged in simple umbek 
between the leaf-stalks. The corolla is five-parted and 
reflexed. The stamens, five in number, alternate with 
the lobes of the corolla, and here carious bora-like 
appendages. The species A. eyricum, Syrian or Vir¬ 
ginian swallow-wort, was formerly thought to ho a 
native of Syria, bnt is now regarded as an American 
plant. The white acrid juice of this plant contains 
caontchone. The seeds are covered with down, which 
to frequently employed in America for malting wedding 
and for stufling pillows and mattraasee. Too stain 
furnish a very tottghfibre, which is used .for the mean- 
foctuie of thread, doth, ropes, and note. A. cimteea- 
sic a, the bastard ipecacuanha, to another important 
species. It is a native of the West-rndian tobmto? 
where the roobtsampfoyed bythenegroes as anemesn, 
and is oaosekmal* sent to England ec ip eun u sahs . 
Tfrom tot stems'of A. tenmeieeima the Jetov ox Ton. 
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goose libra* are obtained. The root of A. Utbtnta i* 
muoli esteemed hr the American doctors, particularly 
by those styling themselves eclectics, -as a diaphoretic 
and expectorant. The last-named plant, which is 
commonly known as the butteriiy-weed or nleuriay- 
root, is frequently cultivated os an ornamental garden- 
flower. In Arabia tho young slipots of A. ctipituceic 
are eaten like asparagus. 

Abu. {See Fbaxlnus.) 

Asukb, tUh'-ei, the non-volatile remains of any burnt 
body. The ashes of vegetables contain latge amounts 
of potash: henoe the derivation of tbe word. The 
ashes found under tins pat were at flret .used as a de¬ 
tergent; and at last the alkali potash was regularly 
abstracted from them by lixiviation. {See Potash.) 
The ashes of the burnt branches of trees, the trunks 
of which are used for timber, are the principal sources 
of commercial potash. The ashes of land-plants eon- 
tain potash, while those of seaweeds contain soda. 
( St * 8oi> a.) Coal ashes have a different character, 
aooording to the coal which produces them.; Somer¬ 
setshire coal gives a red ash, while that from*Stafford- 
•hire ooal is white. Durham and Newcastle coal 
generally givea a cinder that may be burnt again. 
Animal ashes ore chiefly valuable from their consisting 
almost entirely of phosphate of linm, and are much 
used as manure. Bone ashes are used in the prepara¬ 
tion of cupels for assaying purposes. (See Assaying.) 
The ashes of the Boghead mineral (which see) consist 
principally of silicate of alumina, and are used in the 
manufacture of Dahlke’s patent silicatcd carbon-iilters. 
(Are Filters.) 

Ashlar, or Ashlbb, lick'Jar (Ang.-Sax ), a term in 
Masonry, applied to atones, whether rough, ns when 

taken from 
the quarry, 
or dressed, 
when used for 
the facing of 
walls, which 
may be plain, 
tooled, orrus- 
tieated. In 
Nicholson's 

Architectural 
Dictionary, 
the word oeA- 
laring is UBcd 
to signify the 
, . _ operation of 

ashlar. bedding the 

alaba of.stone employed for facing brick or rubble 
walla; and achieving as a technical term in Carpentry 
for the short pieoes of upright quartering need in 
garrets to cut off the acute angle between the floor 
and the sloping rafter* of the roof. 

Abhors, «.*Aori, in Mar., a term used to signify on 
land, as opposed to aboard. A Bhip is said to be 
ashore when she has run upon tho ground or on the 
sea-ooast, either by aocidsnt or design. 

AsH-WnoRRsn at is the name given to tho first day of 
Lent, from the Itoman Catholic ceremony of strewing 
Mbes on the head as a sign of penitence. The ashes 
used on this day are said to be those of tho palms 
consecrated on the Palra-Sunday before. The ashes 
are first consecrated on the altar, theft sprinkled 
With holy-water, and afterwards strewed on the heads 
of the priests and the assembled people, the officiating 
priest repeating the words, *' Remember that thou art 
dust, an a shalt return to dust.*' The ceremony is said to 
have been introduced into the Church by Fope Gregory 
the Great. In the Church of England a commutation 
service is appointed to be read on thia day, containing 
the ourses denounced against impenitent sinners. 

Asiatic Sociktirs, ai-cki-HP-ik, are certain socie- 
’ • that have been formed for investigating the lan- 

*ges, literature, history, antiquities, Ac,, of Asia. 
»e of tneae exist in Asia, others in Europe. The 
"oMest society of this kind is tbe Bataviaaaeh gonoot- 
tohap van Xunsteu on Wotenschapen, founded in 
Batavia in 1781. It was speedily followed by the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta, which was founded by Sir 
William Jones, for the purpose <• of inquiring into the 
history, oivil and natural,the antiquities, arte, science*, 
and literature of Asia. * The first volume of its pro- 
’ lift 
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oeedings was published in 1788, under the title of 
the AMulic Btcearcku, aud the series woe continued 
up to vol. xx., published in 1830. In 1833 the society 
issued vol. i. or the Journal of the Aliatic Society gf 
Bengal, a work which is continued down to the present 
time. In 1801 tbe. Literary Society of Bombay was 
instituted, under the presidentship of Sir JamesMack- 
intosh, and was followed by the Literary Society of 
Madras. Tbe first Asiatio Society founded in Europe 
was the Soeidtd Asiatique of Fans, wliioli, in 1833, 
commenced tbe publication of the Journal Adatigue, 
a work which still appears regularly. In 1833 the 
Royal Asiatio Society of Great Britain aud Ireland 
was founded, and in 1821 received a royal charter : 
since 1834 it has regularly issued a Journal of Trans¬ 
actions. In 1845 the German Oriental Society, Deutsche 
Morgeulilndischo Gesollschaft, was instituted at Leip- 
sic: it publishes annually a journal of proceedings. 
In 1813 an American Oriental Society was founded at 
Boston. The most recent of this olass is the SociiUe 
Asiatique, established at Constantinople in 1832. Most 
of these societies, besides their journals, publish, from 
time to time, translations or editions of oriental works. 

Asp, ii»p (Lat. o« pit), a name confined by naturalists 
to the Vipcra ami*, a vepomnus snake, peculiar to the 
European Alps, but commonly applied to several species 
of poisonous serpents. The asp is often mentioned by 
both Greek and Roman writers; but the most com¬ 
mon and celebrated would seem to be that called by 
the Arabs fl o Jjjascher. This animal measures from 
three to fli, -of in length, is of a dark green colour, 
marked oh iquely with omuls of brown. Tho lutje is 
closely allied to 


u.^lh.CtV, 

The habit which 

this serpent has * Dr * 

of Greeting itself when approached, made tbe ancient 
Egyptians imagine that it guarded the places it inha¬ 
bited, and accordingly they have represented it on 
their temples sculptured on each side of a globe. 

Asparagus, at-par'-a-gu* (probably from Gr. *p«- 
racco, I tear), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to. the nat. ord. JUluictw, tbe Lily family, Tho 
species are herbaceous, or shrubby plants, grouting 
wild in the southern parts of Europe aud in Africa. 
A, qffleinalit, tho common asparagus, has long been 
cultivated for the sake of the young succulent shoots 
called turiot, which form a much-esteemed article of 
food. In the wild state the 
shoots are slender and tough, 
but by cultivation they are ob- 
tained thick and extremely 
tender. The jsnoient Romans yfe Cl fcgd 

were well acquainted with this 
delicate oulmary vegetable; JErVH 

and Fliny mentions a variety 
which grew _ near Ravenna, Ws-VyiRg -V 
producing shoots so large that ABHw' 

three weighed upwards of a « 
pound. It is now cultivated JHMjH 

in all the temperate regions . JW® 

of the world, and to a very 
great extent near London, DHTEWl 

Paris, and Vienna. In no part . “ E m t E ;®\ 

of Europe ia it grown to such maim 

perfection as in the market- 
gardens round London. The 
asparaga%ofMortiake is par- asparagus. 
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ticularly large and succulent, and has long been priced 
by epicures. On the continent, groat puna are taken 
in preparing the soil for tfaia plant, by forming exca¬ 
vations, and filling them with layers of turf, bones, 
wood-chips, sand, loam, and freahmaanre s but though 
plantations on snob beds last longer than those formed 
by English gardeners, they do not yield better shoots; 
and it may justly be questioned whether they are 
equally profitable to the cultivators. There ere many 
local varieties of asparagus, but they may all be re¬ 
garded as alight modifications of two well-marked sorts, 
namely, the red-topped and the green-t&pped. In the 
kitchen-garden asparagus is generally grown in beds 
four feet lirond, and in rows a foot or eighteen inches 
apart, with the space of nine inehee between every 
two plants in the row*. The plants are either raised 
from seed where they are to remain, or rused on a 
seed-bed the preceding year, and transplanted. The 
value of the orop depends on the soil being dry, sandy, 
well trenched, end powerfully manured. The trenches 
should be from two and a half to thrye feet deep. 
During the winter the beds are covered with dnng or 
litter, to proteot the shoots from the frost; in spring, 
this covering is raked off into the alleys and dug in, 
while the beds are stirred with a fink to admit tbe air, 
boat, and rain to the young shoots. Asparagus from 
seed may he cut the third year, is in perfection during 
the fifth, and will continue good for ten or twelve years. 
The season for cutting is from the middle of April to 
t lie middle of June. Asparagus is "Often forced, gene¬ 
rally by placing the roots on dung dr tan-beds, but 
sometimes by covering the beds with dung. The ear- 
licit crops are obtainMby the first mode, but the roots 
are lost. The culinary preparations of asparagus are 
few, tbe delicate flavour bdhg easily overpowered. It 
is best boiled alone, and served on tout with melted 
butter. It is sometimes introduced into soup, and 
into delicate made dishes. Asparagus-shoots contain 
a peculiar crystalline principle, to which the name 
asparagin hu been given: this has a specific) notion 
on the urinary organs, and ita properties have caused 
asparagus to be popularly employed as alithic. In 
medicine, the shoots, roots, and flowering stems of 
A. qffleinalis are occasionally employed as. diuretics. 
The roasted seeds have been used os a substitute for 
coffee. The young shoots of ths species A. tenu\fo/ius, 
A. acutifottut, ana A. alius, are eaten in the south of 
Europe. — Xqf. for recipes, lira. Beeton's Book qf 
Household Management. 

Aspabaoih. us-par'-a-jin, a crystalline body, pro¬ 
cured from the young Bhoots of tbe asparagus, from 
the roots of the marsh-mallow and liquorice, ana from 
other plants of a similar nature. The juice is expressed 
and evaporated, and the brown impure crystals are 
redisaolved and treated with animal charcoal. On 
being reorystallqsed, the asparagin forms in perfect 
ootanedra or rhombic prisms. 

Aspartic Acid, As-par'-iik .—An acid obtained from 
asparagin. When an aqueous solution of asparagin is 
heated underpressure, aspartate o&ammoniais formed, 
which, if heated with baryta, forma the aspartate of 
thatearth s tha baryta is then precipitated by sulpburio 
acid. On evaporation, the aspartic arid crystallises in 
thin rectangular tables. 

As nn. (See Popclos.) 

Aspeeula, dr-pe-ra'-ta (diminutive of I#t. asper, 
rough), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ord. Qaliaeem, the Madder frmily. The aperies A. 
odorata, the woodruff, is fine of the most fragrant plants 
foundjn our woods: it contains the natural perfume 
to wbflh ehemists have given the name of coumarin. 
A. egneuuhidhtt, another indigenous species, is com¬ 
monly catted Quinsy-wort, on aeeonnt of its supposed 
value as a remedy in sore throat. „ 

Asphalt, Asphalts, or Asph altvh, Mr-fait (Or. at- 
ph allot), » bitasttkous substance, found in the tertiary 
strateindUFersnt parts of the earth, evidently produced 
from coel by the action of heat. It is much used as a 
pavement whan mixed with certain proportions of lime, 
sand, gravel, or pounded stone. It is insoluble in 
alcohol; but is readily dissolved by turpentine, with 
which it forms e coarse varnish. From being found 
on the sheets ot the Deed flee, it was formerly called 
“ Jews’ pitch." The finer sort, dissolved in turpentine, 
is much used by artists; but it apt to crack-under ths 
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influenoe of variable temperature. Asphalt pavement 
was first introduced into this country by Mr. Oiaridge, 
who obtained "the asphalt from Seyasd, in the Jure 
Mountains. It has not succeeded in London, 1 being 
speedily' worn out by the enormous traffic. Asphalt, 
when distilled, gives rise to numerous produets, sue 
of wbieh, th» so-called paraffin oil, boa lately risen to 
great commercial importance. Coal-tar is artificial 
asphalt. (See Bituheh, Pstooliuh.) 

AspSaitih, in■/Slt'.in, a block substance, dissolved 
out of asphrit by oil of turpentine, insoluble in alcohol 
and ether. 

AsrHODELue, Us'-fo-de-htt (Gr. a, not, ephallo, I 
supplant), iu Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the 
nat. ord. lAUaoea, the Lily family. It includes several 
beautiful perennial^ with fleshy finger-like roots end 
upright annuel stems covered with long leaves. The 
yellow and white asphodels, A. Meat and A. elfins, 
heVp long been cultivated in Britain ns garde&rflowers. 
Immense tracts of land in Apulia are covered with the 
latter species, whioh affords good nourishment to the 
sheep. In ammenMisys it was sshred to Proserpine, 
end used iu funeral ceremonies. 

Asphyxia, it-JWA-a (Gr. n, not, and tphaseit, 
pulsation), Uterally signifies cessation of pulsaUqfe 
and is used in Med. to denote that state of beinr 
during life in whioh the pulsation of the heart ana 
arteries cannot be perceived. In asphyxia, the action 
of the lungs is suspended, and the blood no longer 
undergoes that purifying prooeaa so necessary to life. 
Henoe the body becomes filled with impure blood, the 
powers of sensation find voluntary motion are sus¬ 
pended, and, if the proper meant of restoration are 
not resorted to, death will speedily ensue. Asphyxia 
may be produced by various causes; as by whatever 
provents the access of air to the lungs, as strangulation, 
drowning, choking, Ac.; or whatever interferes with 
the notion of tbe nerves that are conoerned in respira¬ 
tion, as paralysis, cold, strobe of lightning, Ac. It 
may also be produced by breathing an impure or a 
too rarifled atmosphere. (Set Diiowhko, Stbahsu- 
latioh, SurrociTiow, So.) 

Aspiimrw, its-pid'-i-um (Gr. aepiiUm, a little buckler), 
iu Bot., a gen. of ferns (whioh see). The fronds of the 
aperies A. fragrant possess aromatio and slightly Utter 
properties, and heva been used aa a substitute for tea. 

Aspiduba, us-pi-du'-ra (Gr. asnis, shield, aura, tail), 
in Oeol., a gen. of fossil star-fishes, so named from 
the buckler-like arrangement of the bony plates which 
proteot tbe arms. They are peculiar to the muschel- 
kalk of Germany, and are closely related to the exist¬ 
ing ophiura. 

Aspirate, Ss'-pt-rait (Let. eplrltu* asper, harsh 
breathing), in the Or. Gram., is a name given to a 
certain mark or accent (thus ‘) placed ever the initial 
vowel of certain words to indicate thet it is to be prC- 
nouneCd roughly or harshly, as if preceded by an A. 
All words beginning with e vowel have either a rough 
or aolt breat ring,—the spirittit asper or the epiritus 
Unis (thus *), heeanae a word beginning with a vowsfi 
can only be distinguished In the pronunciation from 
the preceding word by in some measure drawing the 
breath. Certain consonants are likewise milled aspi¬ 
rates, from the harsh breathing entering into their 
pronunciation: these are y, 9 (phi, chi, theta). 

Asplehiuh, as - pie' - ni • urn (Gr. a, not, epUnt, 
spleen), in Bot.* a gen. of ferna, included in the sub- 
ord. Polgpodiem. Many species are common in Greet 
Britain, bring known as snleen-worta. They were 
formerly used iu medicine, but have now fallen into 
disuse. A. Buta-muraria is popularly known SS watt- 
rue. A. Triehomanee is an elegant little fern. Common 
on rocks and old walls: it is often cultivated in oases' 
and on garden roekwork. 

Aspobtacioh, as-pordai'-don (Lot. ad, to, and porta, 
I carry), in Law, is the carrying away of goods. 
Thus, in all felonies, there must not only be e takii 
but e carrying away i e spit et aeportavit was the t 


law Latin. Put the least displacement, bylaw, amounts 
to an asportation or carrying away. _ 

Am, am (Let. Osinas t Tr. due, for ante/■\lUdP' 
aeino), (Bquue ashrns), an animal too well known, 
at least In a domeatia state, to need description kart. 
It is found wild in the same parts of Asia satheWne, 



thk MoncarAmr of 


Assafoetida 


sod it is hew that we find it make the beSt-figUN in 
o state of domestication. In these co u ntrie s it would 
•sem that the ess wee tented before the bane; end to 
this day, in the East, assea an far more generally 
used as beasts of harden end draught than horses. 
There, however, instead of being detailed and nsg- 
laeted, oare k taken to cultivate the breed, bjr crotsiug 
the Unset spetritneni. Even the wild ess is procur ed 
for this purpose. " The sates of Arabia," says Chardin, 
*' are, perheps, the handsomest animals iq the world. 
Their coat is smooth and olenn; they osnry the bead 
elevated, and have tine aud well-formed legs, which 
they throw oat gracefully in walking or running. They 
ate need only for the saddle, and are imported in vast 
numbers into Persia, where they are frequently sold 
for 400 lime, end, being taught a kind of eaay ambling 
paeo, as* riclily caparisoned, end need only by the 
rich and luxurious nobles." The use is, properly 
speaking, a mountain animal. Ita hoots are long, apd 
furnished with an extremely hard rim, Isuving a hollow 
in the oentrs, by which means ha is enabled to bread 


Assembly, National 

tomother,whetherfrommalieeor want ramies; ashy 
itrikingat him with or without a wesson, though the 
party striking him misses liis aim . So, drawiog a sword; 
throwing a missile with intent to wound or (trike; 
presenting a gas at a person within the distance to 
whioh it will carry, or. pointing a pitchfork at a person 
standing within resch; holding up one's fist at him in 
a threatening or insulting manner; or with anefa other 
circumstances as denote, at the time, an intention 
(coupled with a present ability) of using actual violence 
against his person. There are many other acts whioh 
will, in law, amount to an assault; but they are too 
numerous to be inserted in a work of this nature. For 
an assault, ad action for damages will lie, or the 
aggressor may be indicted at the quarter sessions, or 
proceeded against by summons or warrant of justices 
of the peace. 

Ass-oar, in MIL language, is a sudden and general 
attack made by a besieging army to obtain possession 


i stripe __„ _ 

tad, and crossed by a similar stripe over ths shoulders. 
The female goes with young eleven months, and seldom 
produces more than one foal at a time, 

AMAKXTUU. (See Arams mu.) 

Aeatx. (As* Burnses.) 

AJMSMSUTioir, Ht-uk'-ei-nai'-tkon (Etymol. oncer' 
tain), is strictly the murdering a poreon for hire. The 
term is alto applied to killing by treachery or sudden 
violence. r 

Assassins, Ut-eat'-elut », these who kill, by treachery 
and Violence, persons unprepared for defence. The 
word assassin is said to have originated from a certain 
j»sfese of the family of Amaoidae, popularly called 
Assassins, who lived in a castle between Antioch and 
Damascus, and trained, in blind obedience to his com- 
mends, a number of young men, whom be employed 
in murdering the prices* with whom he was at enmity. 
According to Colonel Chesney, the Assassins, or la* 
maiK, still hold their chief seat at Kalat-el-Haeryad, 
in Persia, and hare several strongholds in the niouti- 
tahn of Tripoli. They are called Assaasins from their 
immoderate use of ktuchieckak (henbane), whioh pro- 
dneeian excitement amounting to fury. The first chief 
and law-maker of this singular tribe was Haasan Ben 
Sabah, to whom the Orientals gave the name of Sheikh? 
el-Jebeb, but who was better known in Europe as the 
Old Man of the Mountain, a wily impostor, who made*) 
fanatical and implicit slaves of his subjeots, by im¬ 
buing them with a religion compounded of that of tbo 
Christians, the Jews, the Magi, and the Mahometans. 
The principal article of their belief was that the Holy 
Ghost was embodied in their chief, and that his orders 
proceeded from the Deity, and were deoiarmttone of| 
the Divine will. They believed assasainotion merito- 
noua when sanctioned by his command, and courted 
danger and death in the execution of his orders. In 
tba time of the Crusades, they mustered to the number 
®° K 1 *** *•* t b® power of the sheikh, or 
okMf, that the sovereigns of every quarter of the globe 
Kttetly paid him a pension; and Fliilip-Aumistus, 
king of Franco, understanding that the sheikh had 
ordered his assassination, instituted a new body-guard, 
distinguished for their courage and activity, called 
lergtm a ante*, who were armed with bows and arrows 
MS braes olubs; and be himself never ventured in 
public without a dub loaded with gold or iron. The 
Knighta-Templars alone dared Idd defiance to this 
terrible and subtle foe. Annum the victims of their 
daggers was Conrad, marquis of MonMemt, who was 
murdered in the merket-plaoe at Tyre, in 1162, al- 
Uiough some historians have attributed the crime to 
^ fw »long time this fearful acot Mined 
ihParsia and on Mount Lebanon. Holagoo, orHu- 
‘ jS5L? M o^ T artar, fa 1254, dispossemed them of 
s eteral of t ewr Strongholds; but it was not tOl some 
!v**» "*5 "*** con >pletely extirpated by 

euUeuSSiwi ” W0M *”* • g * te * t the “ *T f»at 
.. „ M-eett'Jtffc. atmtliut, from Pr. nssnffer. 

10 «w«lt, gmO, upon), in Law, is an attempt 
or offer, with force and violence, to do a oorporaThmt 
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of a fortified post. 

Amayino, ie-soi'-iny (Fr. eeeayer, to tnr), a quanti¬ 
tative analysis performed for the sake of discovering 
the amount of one particular constituent in a oompound. 
The term i* generally applied to the determination of 
gold or ailver in alloys of these metals; but it is also used 
to denote any process for determining the commercial 
value of any eubstanee by the separation of its valuable 
portion. Thus lichens and indigo are assayed for their 
colouring m ''ter, galls and oak bark for their tannin, 
and ores i" tluur metal. The assaying of gold and 
ailver is go ‘ i .illyperformed by the process of cupel¬ 
ling. Bonc-uah is mixed with water, made into a little 
cup, and dried. This is called the cupel, and has the 
property of absorbing oxides when they are combined 
with oxide ot lead in a Hate of fusion. Silver is 
assayed by mixing it with a certain quantity of lead, 
determined by the amount of impurity suspected to 
exist in the alloy. The mixture is melted in the cupel 
in a current of air, until the wholo of the lead it eon. 
verted into oxide, which dissolves Die other imparities, 
and carries them down with it into the enpel, the 
silver being left behind in a pnre state. Silver alloy* 
are also aesayed by dissolving them in nitric acid, and 
precipitating the ailver in tne form of chloride by a 
standard solution of chloride of sodium. This method 
is now adopted in the English, French, and Belgian 
mints, ss well as in those of the United States. Gold 
is generally essayed by the process of guarlation. It 
is mixod with threo times its weight of silver, and nine 
times its weight of lead, mid cupelled as described 
above. The whole of the impurities are thus got rid 
of, and an alloy of silver and gold remains. This jg 
beaten into thin plates, which are thrown into nitric 
acid, which dissolves out the silver and leaves the gold 
untouched. The large amount of ailver is added to 
prevent any particle* of that metal existingin the gold 
from being protected bv it from the action of the acid, 
and-remaining undiseolved. For the assaying of the 
other mettle,— Bgf. Percy’s Metallurgy, 

AssnrBU, is a term Formed from the 

Frenoh a u em bUe, whioh signifies literally the meeting 
together of a number of persona in one place for the 
same object or design. In a more limited sense, it is 
applied to important meetings of a political or eccle¬ 
siastical native. These have usually ether names, 
under whioh the more important of thet will be found 
noticed; as, counoila, convocations, synods, eomitia, 
Ac. 

Aswukt, Nation ai, was the name resumed, on 
June, ITS®, by the commons, who fonute tile 
i“’ro estate of the general assembly aonvoMt by 

g V. 1 - «* ««. «1» May, If86. They con. 

stinted themselves a national sttainltlr to which the 
deputies of tip nobles and clergy afterwards cdhoMd j 
sna framed aeofaetriution, whenoe thevarsalso trim j 
the Constituent Assembly. They dteMved on these- 
eeptenee of the c onstilntion by the king, on the 80th sf 
September, 17M,«ad were succeeded bythe Legislative 
Assembly, which mi to nfoCm the riv&smd criminal 
tern,» awerdanoe with the spirit of the mr coMti- 
SSPi* commenoed ite sittings on 1st October, 
im, hut was principally *agaged in a war against 
tile remnant of regal power, wttoh ended in the over¬ 
throw .of the throne and the wspansicn of revel 
authority, on 10th August, DBS. It wcidiasolved on 



UNIVERSAL fOTO&MATXON. 


AMemUr of Sirktsa 


Awsmur ov Derma, Wnmuncxx*, *u h 
MiwUy of U1 clergymen and thirty toymen, diatom 
gushed for 1 niii»| ud piety, summoned by an 
ordinance of parhamest in IMS to matt at WMimin' 
■ter, "tor settling the government aad liturgy of the 
Church of England, and for vindicating and clearing 
the Mid chiiroh from fake aspereiona and interpreta¬ 
tions." Share were elect four clerical and two lay 
representatives from the Church of Scotland. The 
drat meeting of the Assembly took place on the 1st 
July, IMS, and foe laat on 22nd Sehruary, ISM, during 


their labours were,—1. An humble advice to parliament 
for orfoaation of ministers aad settling foe preshyte- 
nan government; S. a directory for puhlio worship; 
3. a confession of faith; 4. a larger and shorter cate¬ 
chism j 5. a review of some of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Among the more distinguiefaed members fof this 
assembly were Usher, Sauudcrson, Lightfnot, Selden, 
Gataker, Qresnhill, Arrowsnuth, Beynokto, Calaay, 
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Gillespie, Eutherford, and Baiuie. 

Ammulx, cun Gmbbal, of the Church of Scotland, 
it the highest ecclesiastical court of Scotland, which 
meets annually at Edinburgh in foe month of May, 
and sits for about ten days. It consists of representa¬ 
tives, clerical and layi from foe several presbyteries of 
the church, aad a few other members. Its delibera¬ 
tions are presided over by a moderator, elected 
annually; nod there is also present at its sittings a 
royal commissioner, representing the crown, but who 
takes no part in its proceedings. It forme the court off 
appeal from the presbyteries and mods. Since the 
disruption in IMS, the Free Church' of Scotland has 
also tu general assembly, whicK Uhcwise meets annually 
at Edinburgh in May, and otherwise resembles the 
other, accept that it has no royal representative. 

Aosholt, Unlaw to l (Fr. auambhr, to flock to¬ 
gether). An nulawfol assembly is the meeting of three 
or more persons to do an untewfitl set*. whether they 
do it or not. 

Assam, ds-senf' (lot. ad, to, and mafic, I think), 
in Phil., is that act of foe mind by which we accept 
something as true. It is the work, not of foe under- 
standing, but of the news; and isjfrss, when it is not 
the unavoidable result of evidence; mamtarg, when 
the withholding of it involves a cootradiotiou. m 

Ass swt, Boyal.Thb, by which bilk that hare pasiM 
foe Housm of Parliament become law, end without 
which they ore null, constitutes one of the highest 
prerogatives of foe erown. It is no mere form, out a 
iandjUa exercise of legislative functions, though them 
has not for many years been an instance of its btiqp 
withheld: foe met is Mid to have been in the reign of 
Queen Anne. The royal assent may be given by foe 
sovereign in parson, robed,crowned, and seated op foe 
throne m foe House of Peers, with the Commons 
standing at foe bar, or by eomaMsab*** appointed 
for that special purpose, aad for that single oceseion. 
Of late yon, except in foe ease of bills augmenting 
foe royal iaeosna, foe practioe has been to ghrefoe 
royal assent by emamiaeioa; but, in the former wp, 
foe sovereign usually prefers a personal manifestation 
of thanks. The commissioners are usually three or 
■four of foe great officers of state. Tho royal assent 
to each bill is announced by foe clerk of parliament in 
NdtosniFreaeb. Having rand foe title, he edge- if it 
is a bill.of Mpply,—X* ni («r la Mist) rtmtroi* set 
legal enttests, mmpta hat ItMooUnet, «f ainsUe mat i 
If any at her pubhohil 
hiU^fosk/btfeMsme 


fedMM. In foe ease at nets at grass or emnesty 
which originate with foe erown, and which ere signed 
by foe sovereign before being befase narii— i sat, 

and ere only read ones m each hem, foe elerk ed- 
dmeeee toeforeaepa follows.—Xes J W B e m , ft faswegc, 
at flaaarm nywasllWimfosinsgltmeMi 
AlbsftMt sriM mh j at h ramarhaat Matmmaaat 
•tore Jtyesfo-ef priaat A Dim MM ia*att<aamaU 
‘«mhm Meet kuw, 

M3 


Asssawow, asMf 's*oa (Lot. ad, to, and aero, I. 
Join), is a tom employed in Logic to denote foe 
affirmation or danial of something, 

Assbsskd Taxxb, fo-vvwd', are certain taxes naked 
npon houses, servants, bovats, osrrisgm, deg*. foe., 
under various sets of parliament. The date ortheir 
first introduction 1ms been variously stated, and their 
nature end amount have varied according to theexi- 
gsneies of the state. Including foe land-tax, they 


£ 8 , 128 , 000 . Thaw are under foe management of the 
commissioners of inland revenue. 

Asaxaaon, m-sest-eer (Ital. osnimm, to set to, 4o 
impose a tax), in Law, one who assetsM public tome, 
by rating every person according to his estatej also 
an advisor to an archbishop or bishop, or other ms gto- 
trste, in matters of law, sitting by him on foe bench, 
Asskts, <5v / -»viv (Fr.' hum, enough), in. Law, ten 




«on»e to hk heir cm acib aval; end when be dice 
possessed of anyfoersonal Mtate.the goods which com# 
to his executor or administrator arc MMfejwMMgt. 
Assets an also divided into nmti par daaeaat and 
asssfs tolar magnet. 1. Assets by desoent are lands 
which descend to foe heir of a pemon dying cattail 
thereof, agd owing specialty or simpls-contraot debts. 
In that case, tbo estate it considered as assets to hn 


executort, and leaves them sufficient to pay his debts 
and legacies; or where tome commodity or profit 
wises to tfaem in right of foe tes t a t or, which om called 
assets m their hawk. This term is also applied com¬ 
mercially to any available property far foe payment 
of ft 

Assramo, ito'-M-eaMe (Span., treaty), to a term 
specially applied to a trMtj between the Spanish 

f ioveiMMst and some other nation, by which the 
orraer, in consideration of certain payments, grouts 



ineveeeed foe number to aba at 45,000,000,000 francs. 
The conseonenee was that they became or almotAno 
value, aad at leagth, in 1700, they were wifodMwn 
from thoourseocy. 

Acciona, iM-na' (fat. (wripweto*, from Mrifse, 
ad nod tlgnp. 1 mark or cfan), oaewho is assigned 


gpu- win % a. w* wwwvisw m mi m§■»*“ 

or appointed by euefoer to downy net oeparforo any 
business. It also signifiM one who tehee any rmlit, 


title, or intCMct fat propel 
aw assignor, or hr net of 
dfoirwlM. An assign 
of a ism, ottbe owner of 
aaaijpwfoe came to onctfn 


hr deed, fan 
•hofWFfolr- 
the person | 1 
foetentoteng 


props rty , ,hy an aeaignment from 
act of foe lasr. Asslgoeca ars ky 
as si gn M byfosed to whsna tetoee 
war at pwfonal property, sell#, or 
aaefoerj that other a Me arnkmae 
fat law is he npon whom* IqSprs, 


b fotohont any appoi: 
eaaoutor to a ss i g B if l 
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Aaaignee of • Bankrupt Association of Idea* 


and disposal of a bankrupt** estate devoir**,' i*. an 
assignee in law of tke bankrupt, by rirta* of the 
•tetute which rest* tile p roperty in him on hi* appoint¬ 
ment. 

Assicnrn or a BA'Kxe.vrt .—In order to convert the 
eitate of a bankrupt into money for diriiion amongst 
the creditor*, an assignee or assignees are appointed. 
In the flrvt instance, an qffloial assignee it appointed by 
ballot by an offioer of the Court of Bankruptcy, who, 
immediately on the adjudication of bankruptcy, takes 
poueeaion of the estate, and retains possession of it 
nntil the appointment ot a creditors' assignee. The 
creditor? aeeignte is chosen at the first meeting of the 
creditors under the bankruptcy, or an adjournment 
thereof, by a majority in value of the creditors who 
have proved their debts; and, upon bis appointment, 
nil the estate of the bankrupt, both real and personal, 
is divested out of the official assignee and vested in 
him. The powers snd duties of such assignee* are 
regulated by “ the Bankruptcy Act, 1801." 

iuiSRMSXT, de-eine’-ment (Let. assign otic), in Law, 
is the transferring and setting over to another of some 
right, title, or interest. 

AHiuuanow, Ai-tim-i-lai'-iAo* (Lat. aitimilaHo, 
from ad, to, and eimilie, like), the act of organised 
bodies, by whioh they convert foreign substances into 
their own proper substance, by whioh food is converted 
into nutriment. ( See Hvrmmon.) 

As*t*U, de-rice' (Lat. oneiric; Fr. otete, part, past 
from the verb aererir, to sit) .—The term, in its present 
acceptance, implies a court, place, or time when and 
when the writs and processes, whether civil or 
criminal, are decided by judge and jury. The counties, 
for the purpose of holding the assises, sre divided into 
eight circuits, and judges ere assigned by commission 
ton old their assises twice ayear in every county, except 
London and Middlesex. The judges aituy virtue of four 
several authorities. 1. The eommietion of the peace. 
9. A commission of oyer and terminer, directed tothe 
judges and gentlemen in the county^ by which they 
are empowered to hear and determine treasons, felo¬ 
nies, end misdemeanours, by whomsoever committed. 
8. A commission of general gaol delivery, directed to 
the judges and clerk ot the assise associate, to try every 
prisoner in the gaol committed for any offenoo what¬ 
soever t but none but prisoners in gaol, and to dis¬ 
charge such against whom no bill is preferred or found. 
4. A commission, or writ of iriri pmu, whioh is a cou- 
saquenoe of the ancient commission of aitize being 
annexed to the office of justices of assize, by the 
Statute of Westmirst >r, the second, 13 Edw. 1. c. 80, by 
which the judges aru empowered to try all questions of 
foot issuing out of the courts at Westminster that arc 
then ripe for trial by jury, and in which the venue is 
laid in the oounty. These commissions are accom¬ 
panied by writs of tueoeiation, by which certain persons 
are directed to associate themselves with the justices 
and aerjeants, that a sufficient supply of commissioners 
may not be wanting. But, to prevent the delay of 
justice by the absence of any of them, there is also 
issued a writ of si non omnss, directing that, if all 
cannot be present, any two of them (p justice or eer- 
jeant being one) may proceed to execute the commis¬ 
sion. In Taw the assises are but as one day, and tba 
entry of every proceeding at them refers to the first 
day of assise. 

AHOci 4 Tioir,d*-so'-ri-ai'-the« (Let. ad,to, snd socivs, 
a companion), is e union of persons or asoeiely formed 
for mutual assistance, or for the joint carrying out of 
some definite object The value of combined effort 
. in carrying ont objects where individual exertions 
would utterly fail, is very manifest. Many undertak¬ 
ings, in whioh it would be Impossible for individuals to 
Irk, we see carried on with success around us 
_mus of associations. More particularly is the term 
Bed to a union of individuals for the accomplish- 
fo*wt of great social, political, or scientific otnecte, 
Association is one groat feature of civilisation, is 
one Of the most marked characteristics of the present 

age. ** Men have learned^" says Br. Chinning, "what 
wonder* can he accomplished in certain case* by 
union, and seem to think that onion is competent to 
' anything. Tcm can scarcely name an object tor whioh 
irmgw institution hae not been formed. Would men 
' yfog fl pne set of opinions and crush another,—they 


make e society. Would they improve the panel oode 
or relieve poor debtors,—they make societies. Would 
they encourage agriculture, or manufacture*, or science, 
—they make societies. Would one class encourage 
honeracing snd another disoourage travelling on a 
Sunday,—they make oocietiei.” But, while combina¬ 
tions may be mighty engines for good, they also may 
be made great engines for evil; a*, where they attempt 
to put down opinions, whether true or false, by men 
force of numbers# end thus interfere with or subvert 
that freedom of thought on which all truth depend*. 
(For associations for tho purpose of eontrolling the 
rate of profit* or of labour, eee Cover vinous.) Asso¬ 
ciations, too, are often injurious in interfering with 
free thought and action among the individual members $ 
as, in order to joint co-operation, it is necessary for 
eaoh to abandon a portion of his own individual views 
and adopt those or the majority of his co-essooietee. 
They are for the most put passive bodies, guided 
the will and management of a few individuals 


{See Anxcxir Associx- 


solely by I 
among them. 

Amooiatiov, Arniciv. 
wov.) 

Assoouwov or Idkab, in Mental Phil., Is tho name 
given to that principle of the human mind by whioh 
certain idea*,—thoughts, feelings, or emotions, become 
connected together in such a way, as that they after¬ 
wards tend to recall or reproduce one another. A 
good illustration of this is given by Coleridge, in bis 
Biographiaf. ratio. “ Seoing," says he, •* a mackerel* 
it may nappr - .iat I immediately thin k of gooseberries, 
because 1, at onetime, ate mackerel, with gooseberries 
as the sauce; the first syllable of the latter word being 
that which had co-existed with the image of the bird so 
called, 1 may then think of a goose. In the next mo¬ 
ment, the image of a swan may rise before me, thongh 
I had never seen the two birds together. In the first 
two instanoes, I am conscious that their co-sxistenoe in 
time was the circumstance that enabled me to recollect 
them; and equally conscions am I, that the latter was 
recalled by me, by the joint operation of likoness end 
contrast. So it is with osuaoand effect; so, too, with 
order.” Various philosophers have attempted to 
define these laws of mental association. According to 
Aristotle, they arc three,—resemblance, contrast, and 
contiguity. Hume, who has generally been followed 
by modern philosophers, makes them resemblance, 
contiguity, and causation. Some have endeavoured, 
again, to reduce all the phenomena of association to 
one great law. The first attempt of this kind was made 
hy Augustine, who said that thoughts that had once 
co-existed in the mind, are afterwards associated toge¬ 
ther. Sir William Hamilton states, that all the laws 
of association may easily be reduced to two,—simul¬ 
taneity, and resemblance or affinity; under the former, 
including thoughts that are in the mind together, or 
to immediate succession; under the latter, all that 
hare such a oonnection existing between them m 
that the thought of the one involves the thought of 
the other. These two bsjthen reduces to one, which 
he calls tho law of redintegration, or totality, in- 
cluding, in the first place, those thoughts which arose 
at the same time,or in immediate consecution, andinthe 
second, those thought* whioh are bound up into one 
by their mutualuffimty. "Thoughts or mental activities 
having once formed parts of the same total thought 
or mental activity, tend, ever after, immediately to 
suggest each other." It teems evident that all the 
phenomena of mental association uqy be reduoed to 
one great law,—that oreontiguity, by whioh ideas that 
have been in the mind together, or in dose succession, 
ever after manifest a tendency to recall or reproduce 
eaoh other. In persons of few ideas—the uneducated or 
ignorant—this principle «* very marked; Shakespeare’* 
Mrs. Quickly ii an admirable instance of this, as she nar¬ 
rates with amesiag minuteness the various incidents that 
happened at the time when Sir John Falstaff made her 
a promise of marriage. When, however, the mind has 
beeomepoaeeeeedof* n umber of ideas, those that have 
bean frequently before it become associated in various 
ways with numerous other ideas; qpd her* we obeerve 
* law of mind analogous to the law of attraction in 
matter, by which an idea, instead of recalling aU the 
ideas with which it mqr have been aeaoatatea, wWeb 
would remit in endless confusion, selects only certain 
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of them. That eonie, rather than other*, ere selected, 
depends upon a variety of ciroumitanee*; at, thy frame 
of mind of the individual at the time, tbw raoantnesi, 
or the frequency or length of time they may hare been 
associated together. Another principle of association 
ia that of a part eusHting a.whole, or a abdt one or 
more of ita parts. Moetoronr ideas are made np of a 
number of others, any one of which may suggest the 
whole idea, or the whole idea may suggest one or more 
of them. Thus, paper may suggest whiteness or smooth' 
neaa, or any of these mar suggest paper. In like men. 
ner, a word may be resolved into its component parts 
or syllables, any one of which mar anggeat other words 
of which it forms a pert. In thie way. one word sug¬ 
gests another word haring the same primal or terminal 
syllables j and hence the rhythmical terminetione of the 
lines & poetry make it much more eaaily remembered 
than prose; end the alliteration eo frequent in proverbs 
renders them easy to be recalled. It seems that by thie 
principle of mental analysis the law of similarity or re. 
semblance may be explained; the mind, as it were, 
separating an idea into its component parte, till it 
obtains one festnre which exactly corresponds to a 
feature that goea to make np .another Idea. One idea 
may Buggest another idea with, which it had nerer 
previously been associated: thie ie done Ay mesne of 
a third idea common to both. Thua, Hannibal may sug. 
gest Napoleon, though they mar hare never been as. 
Bociatrd together in the mind, from their haring both 
crossed the Alps under similar circumstances. The 
'intermediate idea ie here evident; but frequently It ie 
not perceived, though in every esse ita influenea may 
be traced. To this same principle, we think, may 
bo referred contrast, or that tendency of the mind to 

S roceed from one idea to its contrary; as, from virtue 
> rice, from light to darkness, from riches to poverty; 
there being, in every anch oase, an intermediate idea 
common to both, (which the one denotes an shun- 
dance, the other a deficiency. It ia upon the association 
of ideas that memory depends. {See Mkmoby.) 

Assoirawcn, it'-to-ninet (Let. ad, to, and tono, I 
sound), ia a term used in Poetry and Bhet. to denote 
that the words of a phrase or verse hare the same sound 
or termination, yet without making proper rhyme. 
This is commouly a fggiit in English, but the Romans 
sometimes used it with elegance; as,—" Militem com* 
pararit, exereitum ornavit, aoiem lustravit.” 

Assonant Rhymes, At'-io-nAnt (Lat-arf, to, tono, I 
aound), ia a term applied to a kind of verse common 
among the Spaniards and Portuguaae, where the rowels 
only are required to rhyme. 

AesuMpnoir, Ht-tum-tbon (Lat. ad, to, and tomptutf 
taken), ia the name of a festival celebrated by the 
Roman Catholic and Greek churches on the 15th of 
Aognat, in honour of the miraculous ascent of the 
Virgin Mary into haaren. 

▲astumoR, in Logic, ia the name given to the 
minor or second proposition in a categorical syllogism. 
It is aometimee also applied to the consequence drawn 
from the propositions of which an argument ia com¬ 
posed. Thua we eay thepremiscsere true,but the 
assumption ia captious. 

Assubawcb, Lips. (Stt Iybotuhcx.) 

Asbybiah Architect css, St-tir'-i-an. — It is im¬ 
possible to giro any detailed account of tbe style of 
architecture adopted by the Assyrians j but from the 
important discoveries made by Botla at Kborsebad, 
ana Lsyard at Kouyunjik, we are enabled to form 
some idea of the general features that characterized 
the buildings they raised as templet for their gods 
and palace* for their king*. It appears that when a 
■its Tor any struoture of great size end importance bad 
been determined on, the first thing that wee done wee 
to raise an enormous mound, several acres in super¬ 
ficial extent, and from twenty to forty feet in height : 
they did this to obtain an Imposing elevation for their 
building*. The country through which the Tigris and 
Euphrates take their course ie perfectly flat, and their 
P»l*oes, which seem to have been low to proportion to 
their length and the extent of ground they covered, 
would have appeared dwarfed in bt$k, and compara- 
hWiiiAcjntjtf they had beannieed on foetovei 
of the eoffitaelf. These artificial platforms were not 

■trowed of aun-cned awn, with as outer ieeuff of! 
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hard Oalearaona atona, brought front the distant moon- 
tains, and cut In Tegular blocks. The dimensions 
of the mound of Khoraabad, which is supposed to 
have formed the north angle of tbe oity of nismh 
may be given here to show tbe immense extent of 
these oonatruotioBe, and the labour and time wMflfe 
must have been expended in piling them together. 
It was formed of two rectangles, in the shape of 
the letter T> that which is represented by the trans¬ 
verse part oeing 075 feet long end 44S feet brand, 
rising 20 feet above the level of the plain; while the 
other, on which the palace stood, was 060 feet long and 
56S feet deep, being 10 feet above the anrfeoe of the 
tower platform. The inperflcial area of the two we- 
tangles wee nearly 18 acres. Botta states tbe height 
to nave been from 40 to 50 feet. Tbe mound at Xon- 
yunjik was 7,600 feet in circumference, and ita area 
more than four times aa large as that of Kliortabad. 
Access to these terraces was gained by flights of broad 
tow steps adorned with sotuptored figures i and the 
platforms themselves were undoubtedly gardens, like 
the famous hanging gardens of Babylon, built by 
Nebuobadnessar for hie wife Amy tie, which rase fine 
above another on terraces supported by piers and 
archey, until (hay *qualle<Hhe height of the outer walls 
of tbe oity. The buildings raised on these monad* 
were quadrangular in form, with portals in each fia- 
?ade, flanked with sonlptured winged hulls of greet 
eiae. The walla were of brick faced with pan mb of 
■labs of gypsum, adorned with figures in bas-relief 
larger than life. The pavement of the apartments 
consisted of sun-dried ox.kiln-baked bricks, but the 
principal passages were floored with broad flags of 
stone. The state rooms ill these palaces were of great 
■ise, many in the palace of-Khoraabad being wont 
118 feet long, and from 22 to 33 feet in breadth; while 
at ICo-uy'nnjik, an apartment wee discovered which wee 
200 feet tong and ,46 feet broad. The walls of Assy- 
riyp cities were of enormous thickness, being, in some 
ouOa, 45 feet in width; they were lofty, ana were sur¬ 
mounted by square towers at intervals, «with battle¬ 
ments for the protection of the archer* who were en¬ 
gaged in defending any beleaguered town. Tbe waUe 
of their palaces were also of great width, being at 
much a* 16,18, and even 21 feet in breadth: gaUmdea 
are supposed to have been constructed on the tft of 
these broad walls by raising rows of dqerf column on 
the inner end outer edge, and adding aflat terrace- 
roof plastered on the upper surface. There are no 
windows in any of the palaces that have yet been dis¬ 
covered. end it ie oonjectured that they must have 
been lien ted by apertures in the rooL which must have 
been flat, ana formed of horisontal beams supported 
on rows of columns placed at interval* in the roams 
below; a flooring, or rather celling, of wood waa after¬ 
wards added, and oovered with layers of sun-drift 
brioka. Tbe openings in the roof would probably bo 
surrounded by open parapets, or raws of columns sur¬ 
mounted br a similar kind of roofing. Such a method 
of construtftion would afford protection from the rain 
as well as sufficient light end good ventilation; and the 
strong glare of the summer aun could be moderated 
by the use of onrtains. The immense thickness of the 
walls would render the roomy cool in summer and 
warm in winter. It must b#remembered that the 
above description of the method used for roofing these 
buildings is, to a great extent, hypothetical; but aU- 
the Assyrian palaces that have been explored beer 
traces of having been destroyed by fire; and thisooald 
not have been foe case unless a considerable quantity 
of wood had been used in their oonatruetion in, the 
manner above indioatod. Layers of bitumen were 
spread between tbe earth and the bripke and stone* 
which composed the pavement, and also pleoed behind 
foe elabeater stabs with wUdi foe walls ware coated, 
to prevent Injury, arising from damp. Semicircular- 
beaded newsm m boiMlngs represented on some of 
foe b ae-rehefs show that the Assyrians ware acquainted 

with the principles of foe ardi; bat tt.. 

not use this form for (hie roofing of 

although Leytrd baa discovered a brio__ , __ 

foejnfoa at Ntaraud. It is te bs regrefofel 
that this niehly imagirRtire people were not takbMd* 
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Assyrian Sculpture 

chopped straw and hm&simd by exposure to the ran. 
All in life and animation in every part of thair build* 
tags; not a plain ntoonlptured tub it to be josh. 
They introduced rioh colouring into their decorations; 
and from tkeJngmonts found on the floor*, and. among 
the heap# of rubbrih that fill the room*, it appear* 
that the brink walla above the carved slab* were Stood 
with enamelled tilee of the riohett hurt, rad that theee 
alabratar panel* were rat in a brilliant bordering of 
figure* ana arabesque patterns common to Xaraum 
urohiteoture. Thia colouring was moat probably 
coined through the esriobiMsJ# of the ceilings ana 
the wooden eeiamno that rapported them. No atone 
ecdomna have hitherto been discovered iq any of the 
palace* that hart been mentioned above, and they do 
not aeem to hove been introduced into Assyrian archi¬ 
tects re of the age to which the cities of Nineveh and 
Babylon belong. Simple in conoeption and deiign, 
massive in con* traction, and elaborate in ora*menta¬ 
tion, the architecture of the Assyrians derived ita chief 
grandeur and imposing appearance of etability and 
power from the broad brae and lofty piles of suooeisive 
termoes on whicb then public buildings were ulwaya 
erected.— B*f. Bonoaui’e Niitevekatui it* jpulaoei. 

Amxbuit SoPLrxmut.—Although the arohiteoture 
of the Assyrian* wm simple enough, yet this people 
reached a high pitch in the exoeeaive nehnaaa of their 
sculpture. They seldom made statues or representations 
of the human form or animate in a complete and per* 
feotstate, but oonflned themealvea to sculpture in bas- 
relief, embosoms figure* on the aurface of the slab* of 
marnwrifemn gypsum, with wbiofa the sides of their 
rooms and passages were'coated. These baeiftliefs 
wan ibtended to be pictorial representations of the 
SMMStMB and customs of the people, andptoore par¬ 
ticularly, of the history of the nation, giving an amount 
of tbe remarkable events in the reign ofatly monarch, 
very much in the style of the Baypuz tapestry, allow- 
aaee being made for the difference qf material. On 
aomeof these gypsum panels, which are about nine feet 
highaod from three to nine net broad, carefully joined 
. to present a eontinuons surface round the walls of any 
room or passage, some royal personage is represented, 
attired in richly-ornamented robes, with a tiara on his 
he^ a urrounded with a numerous retinue of priests. 


Aataraida 

mountain* that rarxouud Mesopotamia. The long 
flowing robe is adorned with deep fringes andarna- 
i»imtsdJx*ders.*udtli* abort, tuniowhioh appaam below 
it is trimmed in 
man* 


wwntra, eunuchs, and attendants; on others, the at¬ 
tack and defence of a -fortified city is depicted, the 
pursuit of allying foe, the torture ana death of captives, 
and all the varied episodes of war; while benquets, 
the -chase, lion and rail hunts, and the arts of peace, 
form subject* with which thoao already mentioned see 
occasionally interchanged. On some, the eagle-headed 
figure of NJsrooh, ana thoee of other Assyrian deities 
appear. Some of these are represented with four wings, 
and accompanied by what is termed the sacred tree; 
tito priests ore generally represented with the symbolic 
flower, apparently taken from this tree, in one hand. 
The jambs of the portals of their palaces end chambers 
were usually earved into the flgnran of winged bulla 
and lions with human heads; the head, fore-legs and 
fore part of the body aa for a* the shoulders being en¬ 
tirely finished, rad the remainder in high relief on the 
aide of the block which formed the jamb. One great 
peculiarity about thera figures ia, that they are re> 
presented with five legdjlbatthey may appear complete, 
whether viewed in front or at the side. A figure of a 
man fifteen feet In Might was found between bnQ* of 
thiseort Aanhicgthe portals of the palace of Rbonabad: 
it was strangling a Son apparently to mortal .agony, 
and was supposed to represent “the mighty Rttater" 
Nimrod hhnsotf. Bepraientations similar to the figure 
in the annexed engraving are frequently found on the 
. haa-relisfo at TfimrouA and Khormbed : that from 
.Which the engraving was copied wm found at the latter 
J , the only perfect figure remaining in the court i* 
l it woe discovered. Bonomiimagines it to bo 1 “a 
ir or magician, one of the four orders #f Chal¬ 
deans mentioned in Daniel (11. *), of whom it was the 
onatoim for the hinge of Assyria to require to* fnter- 
pcatatfoB ®y*mma." Ww figure seems to be that of 
a priest, vrith the hair and heard careftiUy dramed, and 
Jhehsad bound with a flttet or circlet, with roratWin 
SontaadattoeOfifes. it smtiu tho symbolic flown- 
afts left lia ad, wbllela the right it bears a wild ho - wes t 

das lliiwm - 1 — M -Ira Camah for 4 Kaba wltUL » t„*«h _ 
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nor. Bonomi ox- 
praass* hiabelief 
that these Chal¬ 
dean* end private 
were the sculp¬ 
tors and painters 
of the time. All 
the specimens of 
Assyrian sculp¬ 
ture that have 
been found show 
that they were 
foithfal observ¬ 
ers of nature, 
although they 
were not suffi¬ 
ciently ‘ good 
draughtsmen to 
aecomplisb faith¬ 
ful reproduc¬ 
tions Of oil they 
saw aronna 
them. The pre¬ 
dominance of re- 
prestototion of 
battles sunt 
tories.Snd rmel-. 
ties practised to¬ 
wards their pri¬ 
soners taken in 
war, furnishes ample proof that they were a proud and 
imperious people, vainglorious, and boastful, as, in¬ 
deed, we learn in Holy Scripture; and this is sup¬ 
ported by the arrogant character of the cuneiform 
inscriptions accompany inn their sculptures, which have 
been aeoiphered by the skill and ingenuity of Crete- 
fend, Rawlinson, and others versea in oriental lan¬ 
guages and literature.— Bef. Bouomi's Nmeoek and Ut 
Palace* ; Buried dip eftke Xait. 

Anus, de'-ter (£#r., a stark in Bot., a gen. of 

S lants belonging to the nat. ora. Composite, and eon- 
lining a meat number of epeoies, growing to all parts 
of the world. One species only, A. Tripolitan, the aea- 
starwort, is a native of Britain. Some of the asters 
are favourite garden-flowers; namely, the New Bagtond 
aster (A. Notice Anqliee), the Michaelmas daisy (A. 
TradeteavH ), and the China aster (A. ehinentu). Tho 
last Is the most valued, rad is oue of the moet showy 
anuuols in cultivation. It wsa brought-Amm China ia 
the early part of the Mth eentury, and an immenso 
number of varieties, exhibitinggveat diversities of form 
and colour, have been developed by Britiah and conti¬ 
nental, florists. The genus Alter has lately been split 
into six or seven distinct genera, which together fora 
the tribe Atteroidn. 

AmsaAOKB,-df-for-o£-e*«* t the name grten by come 
botanists to the -Composite order of plants. {See 
CoMrosira.) 

Astksisx, M-terA sfc (Or, alter, a star), is a mark 
in thoffora of » small star (*), pneed over# mud or 
sentence to refor the readerbo the margin, or e lse w h ere, 
for an explanation, quotation, or the like. 

Asnmsif, di J -ter-*xm (Gr. enter, a star), a group 
of Stan, a term formerly applied to tile eoflostron at 
any heavenly bodies forming on entire eoaststiation, 
rad used instead of that e xpr tsaira. It is now token 
to denote any email cluster of stars, wbether forming 
pert of a oonstcllation or a dkttoat group. 

Aerntx, Meted, in Mar., any dietanee behtod a 
ship, as opposed to ahead, which aignifiM before her; 
thus, if south is ahead, or on the line to whiefc too 
stem is directed, north will be astern. It also signifies 
in or at the hinder port of a ship, or toward* the Stoder 
part; as, 4 to go astern 

Asrsnotbs, dt'-foe-oMs (Or. attar, altar, and aides, 
like), a munber small ptanets-reMlriag between the 
orbits of Mam and Jupiter. fourraf whieh weradia- 
eovewdto th* first dee ode or the present eentury, and 
toe remainder sinoe W46. Tb*y ere sometime* railed 
plan et oi d*, on e xpussi on meaning 'like a planet,* 
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which ndi^i * better idea of their ria wrt* , » 
eimtradistinetioa to tad stow and wtn m i dluiT dt 
platttU, because tbadr orbfe, unlike those oftbe laager 
planets, are bo t confined within foeaodiao. The entire 
number discovered up to the preaant time (JfifiS) * 
sixty-nine. flan, the eighth in order of dieootesy, ia 
nearest to the ana. with ft mean distance afiN^KpO 1 
miles; and Buphroayue, tm thirty-first, the meat 
diatant, being about 300,000,006 milaa tan the oentoa 
of oar solar system. The past spaoe that inhnuw 
between tine orbits of the planets Mara and Jupiter 
led Kepler to Imagine that then mutt be • planet 
revolving between them whioh had hitherto escaped 
observation through thftemallnaea of its eiae; and this 
supposition was suneequraily strengthened by the dw> 
oovgry of ft formula known as Boda'e Jew (ass Bonn's 
Law), by whioh tho respective diatenoea at the planet* 
from the eon were represented by certain munerioal 
values, the approximate truth of which ia ehown by 
reference to their actual mean diatanoes. 

AiriMuna, HiMer-a-lA-pi* (Qr. eater, star, lepk, 
scale), in Oeol., the star-aeale, • gigantic foiail ganoid 
flab oftbe Old Bed aandetone, so named from the star- 
shaped markings on the strong plates whioh protect 
the head. The structure of tbie creature is minutely 
described in Hugh Miller's work “ Footprints of the 
Creator; or, the Asterolepte of Stromness. M 

AsrsBorBTKuns,da l -<«r-ef*-*i-ittM (Or. otter, star, 
pkuUoa, leaf), in Oeol., fo**il plants found abundantly 
in the Coal-measures, Liao, and Oolite, character¬ 
ised by star-like whorls of narrow leaves anrroaiidiag 
the jointed stems, as in the existing genera Etpptmt 
and Equitetmm. 

Asthma, Mh'-ma (Qr. atthmaso, I breathe with dif¬ 
ficulty), inf Med., ia • disease of the lungs, character¬ 
ised by difficulty of breathing, whioh comes in parox¬ 
ysms, accompanied by a whoexing noise and a fading 
of tightness serosa the cheat. The 'fit ocours moat 
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aotuaiu with ibe eapitnl and baas. Tba Egyptians 
sometimes divided forir» ootasms into aeelioae by 
elaatera.of astragahtsurvounding tbs shaft atfatarvsl*. 
It is generally plain, but sometimes caTvad.torapro- 
eant roads bound together with a ribbon,loanfuMd 
beads of various forms. It Gunnery it is amonu&ng 
encireling a cannon about six mediae from its mouth. 

Amunajn r ittraq'-oAtte(Qr. sdnyahi, a MfftJU 
Aaat, ia the name of the ankle-hone, or fivet bona Of 
.tba foot, upon which the tibia moves: It is so ca lled 
from being shaped .like the die need by the —olaatsla 
their games. 

AnJuou.es, ia Bot., a gen. of plants belougtagto 
the uat. ord. ZqgasriMaai sub-otd. Eaptfimmm. 
More than 2SO speetes have beau described, and meat 
of them are hardy plants, either shrubby or herbs- 
esous. The beat-known British rpeoias are A, type- 
gMHt. the purple milk-vetch, and A. gtguopkgUot, the 
liquorice-vetah. Tho species A. amw, A. gttmmtfte., 
A. arttieut, and some other*, ftirnish grits tragecaath, 
or, as it is frequently termed in the shops, pm drg pw. 
Trrgacantb exudes naturally firom all parte of the 
above plants, or from wounds mad# In the stems. it 
i ia used by British manufacturers for stiffening enoe 
and other light fabrioa, and by the pctfrnnsi'r for 
making bandoline. In medicine it ia emnloytdfbr ite 
demulcent and emollient properties, aed as a eaUsle 
for the exhibition of more active substances. A. 
boMe or, an annual speotee, is oulttvatad to Hungary, 
Germany, and other parte of Europe, for the seeds, 
which are roasted, ground, and used aa a substitute for, 
or an improver of, coffee,, 

Asr&A(*.,Srmmi it'-teal {Or. otteon, aster; £*t. 
ipihtui, a spirit), spirits tliat were supposed by those 
who studied, demonology and witchcraft in the USth 
oentnry to hold the first plaoe among demon and 
spirits of evil. She Chaldeans, and those who wor¬ 
shipped the starsand firein the early ages of the world, 
believed that every object in the heavens possessed 
an animating spirit, aa the human body possesses a 
[ soul. In the Medimvel times the notion arose that 
these spirits were either fallen angels, or the souls Of 
the dead, or spirits desiring their origin front firs, 
whoso location was the air. They wore foouM to 
exercise an influence for good or evu on every a twrin a r 
of the human race. Paracelsus and the oM alchemists 
believed that every one had an astral spirit psouUarto 
him.—JE if. Chsmoem's fifeqrsfopmtia. 

Anmuraairas, ds-frup'-ema (Lot. ad, to, andoMigu, 
I tie fast), substances which basre the property of 
contracting or drawing together the muscular fibre, 
and whioh are employed medicinally for the plumose 
of cheeking fluxes, Kwmorrhage, and diairba*. .The 
drugs most commonly used as astringent* are tipn, 
aoetate of lead, oateohu, oak-sails, end rimtesy-tedt. 
Moat vegetable astringents oomtin tannin. 

AdraoOAkxVM, k , taMr'4ea 
kornioa, vmut), in Bot., agen.ofpal 
sixteen ap eri es, ell natives of fro] 
remarkaM* for th# formidable spii 
steme, leaves, and other parts are 
of A. ZVwame and ' 
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pant for breath while the paroxysm continues, whioh 
» usually for two or three hoars. Though a terrible, 
it ia seldom, in itselt a fatal disease. It is frequently 


it is seldom, in itselt a fatal disease. It is frequently 
hereditary, or it may arise from some inflammatory 
affection of the respiratory organs. Among the other 
causes that may give rise to it, are dwelling in a moist 
or impure atmosphere, eold, indigestion, mental 
anxiety. The paroxysms are generally preceded by 
languor, flatulency, headache, sickness, a feeling of 
snxtety, and a sense of tightness and fulness about tba 
riiaat. Physicians usually distinguish three kinds of 
asthma,—the humid, dry, and spasmodic, aoeording 
aa they are, or are not, attended with cough and 
expectoration. During the paroxysms, gentle aperients 
Mia suti-ipssraodio medicates are recommended. A 
Mister on the chest, bathing the feet in warm water, 
a cup of hot coffee, or foe smoking of stramonium, 
are frequently of use. To prevent foe return of a 
paroxysm, foe exciting opuses are to bp,*voided; foe 
bowels to bo kept gently opefa the food to bp light and 
nourishing, sudden chances of tem per atur e A be 
avoided, regular and moderate exercise tobe taken 
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Aa regards this last, it 1ms keen found that 
been least subject to asthma in foe oountry, others in 
foe centre of a town. 

Astkma. (Su Cota, Hannon.) 
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the term we* need to signify • projection of the circles 
of the sphere on e dene surface, which is now celled e 
planisphere. (fMntranoin.) 

Abtbolost, di-troV-o-ji (Or. <utron, s«stir, end 
logo*, a word or discourse), on expression literally 
meaning the doctrine or science of the stars, but 
especially taken to signify the art of foretelling iutnre 
events, and the good or evil fortune likely to befoll 
any man daring hit lifetime, from the aspedt of the 
heavens and the relative position of the planets and 
other heavenly bodies at the time of hia birth. This 
art, which is commonly understood by the term 
astrology, is properly cailed iudioial astrology j for, in 


the early ages of the world, astrology included the 
science of astronomy, as*wedl as the art of making 
predictions from the motions of the stars; the early 
astronomers, or rather astrologers, making astronomi¬ 
cal observations entirely for the sake of acquiring an 
insight into ihturity, m they imagioed. The history of 
the rise and progress of astrology is nearly the same 
as that of astronomy. Its decline may be dated from 
the time of Copcrnions, who showed that the son was 
the centre of our solar system, and not the earth, as 
it had been formerly anpposed; end, although this is no 
argument against tne troth of the science, yet the fact 
that all calculations with regard to the motion of the 
heavenly bodies had hitherto been baaed on erroneous 
suppositions, was mainly instrumental in disabusing 
the minds of men generally of any reliance that they had 
previously placed on the deductions derived from tho 
exercise of the art. All astronomers, including Kepler 
himself, up to his time, have been more or less infected 
with the Idea that their science gave them the power 
of foretelling events that were about to happen; and 
remarkable matanoes have oconrrod of the verification 
of astrological predictions; but no one, on reflection, 
can Assert in earnest that the aspect of the heavens at 
the time of birth can have the slightest influence on a 
man's character, disposition, and fortunes. If it were 
so, all who are bom at the same moment (and it is cal- 
culatad that about sixty births occnr throughout the 
world every minute) must necessarily ran the seme 
career; and consequently all those wno were born at 
tho same time ea the hmperor Napoleon or the duke 
of TCallington should have met with similar fortunes. 
Although at the present time all the people of Eastern 
nationa are believers in astrology, especially those who 
profess the Mahomedan faith, it is astonishing that 
this pretended scienoe should even now be practised 
in England, and that so many are oreduloua enough to 
purchase almanacs and other works which profess to 
foretell coming events, and even to place reliance on 
the statements put forth in them.. The practice of 
astrology was universal among the Oriental nations at 
a very early age; and, although its origin is involved 
in obscurity, it may probably be attributed to the 
Chaldeans. The Hindoos and Chinese have always 
attached the greatest importance to it, and the Arabs 
sedulously cultivated the art, as well as the astronomers 
who flourished in Egypt before and alter the birth of 
our Saviour, at which period it is considered to have 
been introduced into Western Europe. The Jews 
practised it after tho retard from the captivity in 
Babylon, It appears that the Greeks were the only 
ancient nation that gave no credence to the revelations 
of ite professors. As many expressions are met with 
in the work* of onr old English authors and dramatic 
writers whioh are unintelligible without some idea of 
the broad onthnes of the science, it may not be flpt of 
place to give a brief sketch of its leading principles 
and the manner in which it was practised. The heavens 
above and below the horison were .divided by imaginary 
efroles, drawn through ite north &nd south points, into 
twelve equal parts, whioh were called the twelve 
houses of heaven. They were numbered in order from 
Gw division in the oast immediately bdow tho horison 
which contained the part of tho heavens about to rise 
Into view.' 1 The lines of division were euppoeed to 
remain immovable, so that every part of tho heavens 
passed through each house successively anon in twenfy- 
font hoars. The term 'horoscope wee given to the 
point of tho ediptlo about to rise. The first home 
wua called the eab wtdan ti it wae the strongest, Mid also 
known as the hossseof Hfoi the second was the honae 
off iiohesj tho third, of brethren; the fourth, of 
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parents and relative*; the fifth, of children j the sixth, 
of health; the seventh, of marriage; the eighth, of 
death; the ninth, of religion; the tenth, of dignities 
(this house ranked next in importance to the first); tho 
eleventh, of friends; the twelfth, of foot. To each 
division one of tho heavenly bodies wae assigned as its 
lord, who waa most powerful in his own house. Tho 
position of a planet in any honae was its distance from 
the boundary circle or ousp of tho hones measured on 
the eodiac; and the part of the sodiac which chanced 
to be in each house wee * point which especially de¬ 
manded the attention of the astrologer in bit consi¬ 
deration of the aspects of the various divisions. The 
relative position of the heavenly bodies in tho different 
houses at any particular moment was oalled a theme; 
and to oast the nativity of any one woe to form a plan 
of the heavens in the manner above indicated at the 
moment of birth.— Rqf. Sibly’s Occult Seiencet; EvgUA 
OfchpmUa —Arts ana Sciences. 

Astboloha, Oe-tro-lo'-ma (Or. astro*, a star, 
and loboe, a pod), in Bot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord. Epaeridacea. Tne species 
A. kumyfuta yields tho Tasmanian oranberry. This 
fruit is abont the sice of a biaekourraut, but is of a 
green or yellowish oolour, sometimes tinged with red, 
and consists of a viscid apple-flavonred pulp, inclosing 
a large seed. The flowers are of a beautiful scarlet. 

Abtbomomt, ae-tn*'-o-me (Gr. eutrun, a star, no- 
mm, law, rule the science which gives us an insight 
into the worn) -Mil construction of tho universe, and 
makes a sen .muted with tho motions and relative 
positions of thv> heavenly bodies. It maybe considered 
as consisting of two great divisions,—practical astro¬ 
nomy and theoretical astronomy. Under the former 
may be classed the labouis of the astronomer in his 
observatory, surrounded by instruments of various 
kinds, that have been brought to the greatest perfec¬ 
tion by the accumulated experience of a long aeries of 
years, acquired by the oareful observation ana research 
of human intellect of the first order; while under the 
latter must be plaeed the calculations of the mathe¬ 
matician, who can oorreot, by computation, the slight 
errors to which observations made by the best instru- 
ments are always liable, and determine the distance, 
shape, size, orbits, and even weight, of the numerous 
celestial bodies, as well as the occurrence of eclipses 
and other phenomena, and construct tables of the 
| rising and sotting and other ephemerides of the sun, 
moon, and planets for years in advanoe, suoh as those 
which are found in the Nautical Almanac, for the in- 
•traction and guidance of sailors, who find them of 
the utmost value in determining the position of their 
vessels and their course from one part of the world to 
another. Practical astronomy requires an intimate 
knowledge of the construction ana working of tho 
various instruments by wbieb observations are made. 
Notices of these are to be fonnd under their respective 
headings. (Sec Cibclb, Bidbbbal Clock, Equa¬ 
torial, Tbansit-Instnuvxnt, Fbnduluk, Txlb- 
boomi, Ac.) Theoretical astronomy, which inolt les, 
with the operations of the mathematician, that branoh 
of tbs science which has been called physical astro¬ 
nomy, or the consideration of the observations of 
astronomical phenomena so that the causes of these 
phenomena may be discovered, and the lawa of nature 
which influence them may be deduced, is also treated 
under the names of the principal subjects which par¬ 
ticularly belong to it. (Sec Abbbuaiion, Gbayitation, 
Gxodxbt, Luxation ot m Moon, Parallax, Pbb- 
cxsbiox ox tbs Equinoxbb, Extraction, Tidal 
Thxobt, Ac.) Definitions of astronomical terms, and 
the nature of the heavenly bodies, a* for as the limited 
power of man has hitherto been' able to determine 
them; are also given in their respective pU- cs. (See 
Astbboidb, Conns, Moon, Pxabxts, Fund Stabs, 
Sun, Solan Sxstxx, Zodiac, Ac.) The early history 
of astronomy it involved in considerable obscurity; 
bnt of all the arieneefthat have occupied the research 
of man. It la certainly the moat ancient. The minds 
of the first inhabitants of the earth were doubtless 
soon directed to the wonderful recurrence of the phe¬ 
nomena of day and night; the sun fit the full blue of 
hia meridian gloiy, now soorubing the eastern plains 
with the intensify of his heat, now veiled With mitta 
and clouds that hid for a season his welcome light and 
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wrath from those who, after • while, ignorantly 
worshipped his eery preeenoe. The changes in the 
pale moon, gliding over what was imagined to be a 
▼salt of enure crystal studded with countless stars, 
from the silver streak of the horned crescent to the 
broad shield of her orb at the full. Would also be noted 
with wonder and amassment. Hen would soon begin 
to remark the regularity of these changes, as well as 
tlio motion of some stars and the apparent immobility 
of others; and then records of these observations 
would be made, and the first link forged of the long 
chain of discoveries, among whiah those of Tycho Brahe, 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Newton are the most 
important, reaching to the addition of member alter 
member to onr planetary system, and the great im¬ 
provements in the science whioh nave been made and 
are still making in bur own times. The Ohaldteans 
arc, perhaps, the first nation that cultivated astronomy, 
although the Chinese, Hindoos, and Egyptians equally 
claim to take rank as the originators of the science. 
Tho Greeks, also, were efficient astronomers, and did 
much for ita advancement; they also have the merit 
of haring followed up their observations for the take 
of the science itself, while all the above-named people 
applied it to furnish means of inquiry into the future, 
ana (with the exception of the Chinese, who"made it 
subservient to state purposes), closely connected it 
with religions, or rather superstitious observances. It 
may not be out of plaee to note briefly the claims of 
the contending nations to the honour of having origi¬ 
nated the science. Tbs ChaUasan priests observed 
and placed on record the rising and setting of the 
celestial bodies, and eclipses of the ran and moon, 
from a very remote period, as it is stated by Diodorus; 
they understood the Metonio cycle (tie Mesosic 
Cycle) ; they used the clepsydra, or water-olook, to 
mark the lapse of time, and tho gnomon and hemi¬ 
spherical dial, for determining solstices and the posi¬ 
tions of the sun respectively. Alexander the Great, 
according to the old writers Simplicius and Porphyry, 
found at Babylon a list of eclipses from 2234 b.c., more 
than 1,000 years before the conquest of Babylon by 
that monarch, and sent them to Ariatotlo. The astro¬ 
nomer Ptolemy mentions a few of tlieso in bis writings, 
tho earliest of which is dated 720 n.c. They are, oa 
inny be imagined, but roughly made, the time being 
given in houra only, and tho part of tho dinmeter 
eclipsed within a quarter or an hour; but they happen 
to be tbe earliest recorded observations on which any 
dependence can be placed; end, by comparing them 
with observation* of his on u time, Halley was led to 
tho discovery that the moon uiovcb round the earth 
with greater rapidity now than in the eariy syes of the 
world. The division of tho ecliptic Into tn elvo equal 

S srts (tho twelve signs of the zodiac), and that of the 
ay and night into twonty-four hours, are ascribed to 
the CbaUaians. The Chinese records of astronomical 
observations claim to go back to the year 2857 B.o. 
Nothing of importance is noted in them; a bare list 
of eolipses of the aun and the appearance of aeveral 
comets is all that is given. That they were notoriously 
incorrect folly appears from the cbpiunstance.< that 
many eclipses mentioned in this recordnave bean re¬ 
calculated, and not one prior to tho time of Ptolemy 
oan be verified with anything approaching exactness. 
The Chinese were acquainted with the Metonio cycle 
and the motions of the planets; but they knew nothing 
about the precession of the equinoxes until about 
400 a.d, The Hindoos rest their claim on a scries of 
observations known as the “ Tables of Tirvalore,” whioh 
oro assumed to dote from the year 3102 b.o., the 
beginning of the iron age of Hindoo mythology, when 
an, extraordinary oonjuuotion of the sun and moon and 
all the plaflets is said to Bfcve taken place. These 
tables are believed by Competent judges to have been 
fabricated from date derived by the Hindoo astro* 
nomers from the Greeks and Arabs. It is, however, 
fair to add that there are many 4ho contend that they 
were compiled from actual observation s, male by the 
Hindoos themselves, although oomsnmK&A at a much 
later date than the epooh assign ed for the beginning 
of the record. TBere is much in them that is correct; 
but they appear to be in many point# a mean between 
the tables of on eminent Arabian philosopher. Alba* 
teguius, and those of Ptolemy, which seems to ntmieh 
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strong presumptive evidence of their oompfiation from 
these authorities. The Greeks derived, their astro* 
nomioal knowledge from the Enptfone in tbe first 
place; but the Egyptians have MR no records of their 
obsenratiffis. The pyramids, whioh are placed exactly 
north and south, mu supposed to have had some astro¬ 
nomical use; and it has been amatterof doubt whether 
the division of the sodiao should not be rather attri¬ 
buted to the Egyptians than the Chaldeans, with 
the Greek philosopher Thales, who flourished about 
040 b.o*, the real and reliable rccordof facts connected 
with the history of astronomy may be considered to 
oommenoo. Tbaies is said to have predicted a total 
eclipse of the sun, whioh happened at tbe time be had 
foretold; but it it a question whether his success in 
this instance was purely accidental or accomplished 
by the aid of the Choldman Boros. (See Oulurut 
Sabos.) He was the first to show that the earth was 
a sphere, and not a plane surface, as the. ancients ima¬ 
gined ; and lie also gave the Greoian sailor* tome idea 
of shaping their course by the stare. Pythagoras, 
who flourished about 600 n.o., did not consider the 
earth to be tbo centre of the universe, but, as it 
was afterwards shown by Copernions, that the earth 
and other planets revolved round the sun. The only 
Improvements and additions to the science before tho 
Alexandrian sohool, whioh flourished in Egypt under 
the Ptolemies eorae 200 years later, are the introduction 
of the Metonio or limi-solar oyde, of nineteen years, 
by Melon, 432 b.o., whioh was improved by Calippus 
about a hundred years afterwards; the first compu¬ 
tation of the year of 3651 days, by Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
370 B.O.; and the idea of tho daily revolution of the 
earth upon ita axis, which wa* taught by Nicetas, a 
philosopher and astronomer of Syracuse, although toe 
notion is said tohaveoccurredtoAnaximandersomeoeu* 
turiea before, who also asserted that the light afforded 
by the mpon was caused by the reflection of tho sun'e 
rays frond that body. Hitherto everything connected 
with the soience bad been vague and unsatisfactory, 
mere guesses at truth,—guesses whioh, in the muoriiy 
of cases, fell very wide of the mark; but with the 
astronomers of the Alexandrian sohool, a regular 
system of observation waa commenced. The paths of 
tbe planets in their orbits wero determined; the re* 
iative positions of the fixed stars clearly law down, 
and the constellations or clusters of stars in various 
regions of tho heavens, that had been grouped together 
aud denoted by fanciful outline* of figures of beasts, 
and birds, and human beings, referring, in many coses, 
to subjects connected with the old Greek mythology, 
were duly mapped out and catalogued. The first 
Alexandrian school of philosophy may be considered 
to have existed for 175 years, from the time of Timo* 
charts and Aristyllus, who flourished about 300 B.O,, 
to tbe death of Hipparchus of Bithynia, the grea t est 
of all the astronomers that lived before the CuristiaR 
ere. The second school commenced with Ptolemy, 
about 130 a.b., and ended with Pappus and Thean of 
Alexandria, early in the 5th century, when the Gotha 
had crossed tho Mediterranean, ana extended their 
ravagea into Egypt and Northern Africa. The most 
celebrated astronomers iathe first of these Alexandrian 
schools were Timocharis and Aristyllus, whose joint 
observations proved of as much importance to Hip¬ 
parchus as the rough records of eclipses observed at 
Babylon were to Halley, enabling the clever Greek to 
discover the precession of the equinoxes. Content* 
pores’ with these waa Euclid, better known to .US ait* 
mathematician, but whose name must not be omitted 
here, since hit dear and logical reasoning must have 
done much to pave the way for future discoverers, 
particularly those who turned their attention te the 
theory of the science. Some yean later came Aria* 
tarchus of Samoa, remarkable for being the first who 
attempted to ascertain tho magnitude of the earth and 
its distance from the sun ana moon: he was also a 
believer in the Pythagorean theory, that the earth 
revolved round this son. Another celebrated astro* 
nomer of this sohool was Eratosthenes, who also turned 
Ms attention to tbe determination of the magnitude of 
the earth, and the angnlor obliquity of the eeUgneto 
the equator; he aleo mi*decba*v*tioni with astrolabes 
of Ms own eonatruetioa, which existed at Alsxpadria 
in the time of Ptolemy. But the master mtod oftbe 
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Alexandrian Mtramwn mm found in Himmrekttaof | 
Bithyni*, who flourished from 160 to 1ST n,o., the 
teuton of liie age. He made e catalogue of 1,081 stars, 
determining the latitude end longitude of qgah, which 
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those attributed to Eratosthenes «nd others are deroid 
of bearings by winch they can be recognised and idea* 
tilled. He fixed, with greater approximation to exact* 
uea* than any of hia predecessor*, the length of the 
year, and demonstrated (ha inequality of the soti'a 
motion. Ho made qpeat important discoveries respect¬ 
ing the- moon, determining her mean motion, her 
npogee and periged, her parallax, and inoiinatidh of 
her orbit. He dhloiuated eclipses, and discovered the 
preoeaeioa of the equinoxes, ee it has been remarked ; 
and he was the first who gained an insight into the 
principle* of plane and spherical trigonometry, or 
measurement by triangles. He also used right ascen¬ 
sion and declination for determining the places of the 
stars; bnt steward* fixed their positions by latitude 
and longitude in preference, applying this method to 
ascertain the relative situations of plaoes on the earth, 
thereby rendering as great a servioe to the science of 
geography a* he had to that of astronomy. We may 
well wonder when we consider how much this old 
astronomer effected, and that all ha did was done 
without aidjfrom those instruments and appliances 
which prove such powerful auxiliaries to modern re¬ 
search. From the death of Hipparchus to the time of 
Ptolemy, a period of about 260 years, no astronomer 
of eminence is met with, and no discovery of any 
practical utility was made. Ptolemy followed closely 
m the footsteps of Hipparchus, substantiating or alter* 
ing the various theorise which his predecessor had 
propounded. Among bn chief discoveries were the 
libration of the moon and toe refraction of light. He 
made a catalogue of the stars, based, most probably, 
on that of Hipparchus, with toe positions corrected by 
toe improvements he hod been enabled to effect: be 
also Invented a planetary system known as the Ptole¬ 
maic system (see Fiagaiuio Ststkm), which was 
generally considered to be the true pnnoiple of toe 
motion of the universe, until Copernicus revived and 
extended the system originated by Pythagoras, lie 
wrote at great length on astronomy and mathematics, 
aawetl aa on other sciences, embodying the result of 
hie observations and hie various dissertations in a work 
called " Megnle Syntasis,’* or the Great Collection, 
and, by the Arabs, toe Almugett . (Saa Aomaoxht.) 
His successors, with toe exception of Pappus, who 
wrote ncommentary on his worn, and Theon of Alex¬ 
andria, were men of little or no note. After the death 
of these philosophers, toe second school of Alexandrian 
philosophy may ba considered to have ceased, or, 
perhaps, to have janguished until its total destruction 
by the Arabs, then called Saracens, about tbe middle of j 
toe 7th century. Fortunately, the Arabs preserved tbe 
writings of Ptolemy, and, in toe year 762 x.d., corn- 
commenced a diligent prosecution of toe study of 
toe adsnoe, under toe fostering encouragement of 
the Arabian caliphs; and although astronomy under 
toe Arabs was not extended by any great discoveries, 
yet toe csrefol observations' made by these people 
led to toe correction j**d more accurate determi¬ 
nation of many olemente .of toe Science that had’ 
bees sought out by the inquiring minds of the 
old Greek astronomers. ..The most distinguished 
of the Arabteo' astronomer* were Albategnius, or AS 
Bated, who flourishedabout 880, Bbn-Tunia, and 
Abul-Wefa. Tbe first-named of these found nut the 
motion of the son’s apogee, (toe Avowausixo Yuan.) 
He also made oorrocuuns in the calculation of the pre* 
oemio a of the equinoxes, and advanced to a groat 
aattot ia toe knowledge of trigonometry, making use 
®* wd versed -sines. Hbn-Yunif, who lived 1006 
AA, left many tablet and results of observations, sod 
wasthci first to employ subsidiary angle* in his onion- 
l*** 1 , 1 *- Ab ul-Wjj ft, who lived at the same time, did 
m»oh for the improvement of trigonometry, Ming tan* 
rate, Mtema, aad secants, in addition to the dues 
and versa* stem of Albategnius, and left tables of 
e»toag«ws u fly use of toe cosine we. 
mtebdaeedlte Genat * Spaniard, soma years later. 
La Panda astronomy had Botboen neglected. Batin- 
^Mrvsdon, sad gave them 


to the world in 1270; while Vleg Beg, a grsndson of 
Thnour the Tartar, made observation* at Samarcaud 
about the year 1438, and constructed the most oorreot 
catalogue of staro that had appeared up to bis own 
ah | time. This pnrlnoe was as eminent as a geographer as 
he whs as an astronomer. Fran this time, however, the 
study of astronomy has gone down among Asiatic 
nations,- their knowledge of the science being solely 
kept up for the sake of the assistance derived in the 
prosecution of toe study of astrology. In tbe early 
part of the 13th oentury, the attention of European 
notions was again tamed to astronomy. Frederick IT., 
emperor of Germany, ordered a translation of the 
AlmwgeetU) be made during his reign; and AlphonsoS., 
king of Castile, collecting a great number or the most 
notabio astronomers of the age about him, oauoed a 
set of tables to be compiled in toe year 1252, which 
are known as the Alphondne tables. (Bet At-oirsiiru 
or AxrHOKfltxn Tahlss.) It was this monarch who 
was so puzzled by the intricacies and anomalies of the 
Ptolemaio system, that fan gave vent to toe remark, 
that if he bed been consulted at the Creation of too 
universe, he would have managed things far better and 
much more simply. From this time until 1600, nothing 
is worth recording in the history of astronomy. Co- 
pemiou* was then twenty-seven years of age, and, 
attracted by toe interest attaching to the study of this 
science, entered op hie laborious researches with the 
eager and ardent thirst for flame and knowledge so 
common nt bis • riod of life in minds like his. The 
resalt of his in< - s ligations was a tabic of the motions 
of tho planets, inn a work on the Revolution of the 
Heavenly Bodiet, in which he endeavoured to show the 
faliaoy and error of the system of Ptolemy, intro¬ 
ducing in its piece what has since been known as the 
Oopernican system (tee Copbbhicaw Ststek), which 
is the tnjo theory of toe motion of toe universe. He 
met with great opposition in the promulgation of his 
views; and hia theory was not ostearned at its true 
and proper valno, because be was unable to answer cer¬ 
tain objections that were made to it, which have since 
been folly explained awnv. For thirteen yean be 
boldly contended for the troth of his system; bnt he 
died, worn out in mind and body with the wearing toil 
of thought and anxiety, n few weeks after Ids great 
work had been given to tho world in a printed form. 
Many astronomers, of all climes jmd countries, 
laboured end wrote during tho time that elapsed be¬ 
tween tbe denth of Copernicus and tbe year 1600; but 
of all these tho most famous mis Tycho Brahe, born 
1646, Commencing tin* sti-dyof astronomy at a very 
early age, ho soon determined to devote his life to the 
prosecution of the science; and in 1692 he began Ms 
observations on an island in tbe Baltic, near Copen¬ 
hagen. llo did not adopt the system that had been 
suggested by Copernicus, but substituted a theory of 
his own, known as toe Tychonie System, ia which 
he asserted that the earth was the oentre round 
which the sun moved, but that all the other planets 
moved round the inn, continually circling about 
him as ha moved .onwards in his coarse round toe 
earth. This theory of Tycho Brahe was received more 
favourably than that of Copernicus, u there was no 
argument against it that could not be answered; and 
>t explained all too phenomfpa of nature folly as well 
as the theory it was intended to supersede. In addi¬ 
tion to the invention of toe Tychonie system, be effected 
great improvements in the instruments toon in use. 
He produced a oatalognssof the fixed stare oonsidera- 
sbly more accurate than any which had preceded it, 
ana made toe first table of refractions. He also added 
neatly to what was already known of the motions of' 
toe moon, discovering totmoon’s varistioiaaad annual 
equation (are Efttrino*, Amrrit), the chan ring 
motion of her nodes, and the inclination of her orbit. 
He improved his tables by neglecting what wav celled 
toe trepidation of the precession of toe equinoxes, and ■ 
made very important researches into toe nature, 
course, sH dtetsnce from the earth of comets, which 
wen previously imagined to be atmospheric bodies. 
The next astronomers of emhmuoe.wbo rendered fan* 
portent ser tiue to the advancement oftheedeneC were 
Kepler and Galileo] the former of whom was born 
lVTa, died 1690, and the letter born 1864, died 1642. 
The lives of these philosophers bring toe history of 
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astronomy to the middle of the 17th century. Bailing Newton had arrived at respecting the r e fl e cti o n and 
on tiie dueoverie* of Tyoho Brahe, and hit -own fovea- refraction of light. He mad* a long MMogna of 
ligations of the orbit of the planet Men, Keytar wee. stars, in whioh tmportaat addition* were nut to 
led to the conclusion* demonstrated in what era owlled those that had already beenpuhlisbad, ndmaay s*ri*a 
his First and Second Lew* (see Kartas's Laws), Oat of astronomical observations, which wer* given do thf 
the oonraea in which the planet* move round the son world in hia 'valuable Sittarim Celeetie, whioh was 
are ellipse*, having the sun a* one of the foci, end that brought ont six rear* after hia death. His eao ewe ar 
the area* of the orbits are proportional to Hia times of Hailey, who had mads rescasohaa in the southern 
revolution. Hie Third Lew, that the squares of the hemisphere at St. Hriwsa, d i saa v wed the Moderated 
periodio time* of the planeta are proportional to the mean motion of the moon by the aid of tha aritaaaa 
cubes of their relative distances from the «m, was recorded at Bqbykm, ssid preserved hi the GreatOol- 
ennneiatad in Mlf), nine years after the discovery of lection of Ptolemy. He ate added consider ably to 
the first and second laws. Kepler did much to estebt our Mkowledge of the revolutions <JT comets and taair 
lish the system of Copernicus, and to answer the ana- nature. He was succeedtd in bis turn by Bradley, 
meats that had bean previously urged against it. Rib’ who discovered the sherretion of light in tha year tint 
lost work was tha compilation of the Budolphine Newton died; Hina giving incontrovertible proof-of 
Table*, published about tour yuan before hi* death, the truth efthe Oopornioan system, by detormiatagfoo 
Luring the life of Kepler, two inventions, invaluable fact of the earth’s annual revolution round the tun. 
to tha prosecution of the science, were made. The (See ABMsanoir.l It is impossible te give'anything 
telescope wws first constructed in Holland by an opti- approaching to a clear and detailed asaoopbaf the dis> 
dsn named Lipperhey 5 and dogarithms were invented ooveriM that snooeeded each other with great rapidity 
in Scotland by JBopier of Merohistonn, from whom the from tha death of Newton to the (dose ofthe UA oat- 
clever and gallant Napiers, that have made themselves tury, anil the list of honourable names that added these 
famous in our own times, were lineally descended, discoveries to those of their predecessors, by their aUU, 
Galileo greatly improved the original telescope, making perseverance, and research. In 1731 Hadley invented 
one which magnified to the extent of a thousand times, the quadrant; hi after-ye*r» Bradley observed the 
With the aid of this instrument, he eoon discovered phenomenon of notation. Laoaille, Buler, D’Atem- 
the satellites of Jupiter, the ring qf Saturn, and the bert, end Cassini produced valuable tables, and ex- 
phases of Venus resembling those of the moon, as wall tended the velnable researtjhe* that had already been 
ns the bills and valleys on theunoon’e surihoe. He also m ade in the theories of the motions of tbeplanets, pre- 
asserted the trnth or tho system of Copernlou*, which cession, nutation, libration, and the advancing motion 
drew on him the displeasure of Paul V., the monarch- of the aitn’a apogee. Moskaiyne, the fourth astro- 
priest of Rome at that tune; end, iu the subsequent nomer-royal, originated the Nautical Almanac in 1787. 
icignof Urban VIII., in 1633, subjected him to the Iu 1781 llereohel discovered the planet Uranus, and 
tender mercies of the (amiliarsof the Holy Inquisition, Laplace oaloulatedthe element orits orbit. Six years 
who wrested from him n recantation of the views he after, Hersehel constructed his 40-foot telescope, with 
had so ably advocated. It will be impossible to do which he discovered two of Saturn's satellites end the 
more than glance rapidly at the salient points in the rotation ofhis ring, as well as tha satellites of Uranus, 
growth of the science which appear previously to the He also found that the Milky Way constated of olosely- 
diacoveiy of gravitation, whioh has immortalised the serried groups of ooHntless stare, and that the motion 
name of Sir Isaac Newton. Gassendi, in 1631, had of the satellites of Uranus was setragrade. Thesstro- 
wutohed the transit ofMercury aoroes the disc of tlie nomicsl lsbonre of th# 18th oentary may beoonsiderad 
sun; DeBcartes, an eminent mathematician, bad pub- to be closed with the catalogue of nebnue and Clusters 
liahed hia Cartesian theory; Vernier had invented an of stars found by Hersehel, and the onnunenoemant of 
instrument, which bears bis name, to determine tile the great work of Laplaoa, foe M^ottiijne Gitntt. 
Rraallest subdivision of space (sseVituuis a); Norwood Among the other notable invention* of (tie same oeU- 
hud measured foe meridian from London to York with tary must be noticed the chronometers constructed by 
great accuracy; Gascoigne, Ausout, and Picard bad, John Harrison, a mechanic of Poulby, near Pontefract, 
independently of each other, applied the telescope to for which he received rewards that had been offered by 
the quadrant, and foe micrometer to foe telescope; parliament, amounting to about £38,000. In theopen- 
Hnyghena had oonatrueted tho first pendulum cloeb, mg years of the present century foe discovery or foe 
and Moreton had made use of the pendulum to assist first four asteroids (tee AsmmonM) between foeotUte 
him in his observstions of foe differences of the right of Mars and Jupiter wav made by Piazei, Often, odd 
ascension of foe heavenly bodies; Gregory, in lw3, Harding; and since that time no less than sixty-five 
had oonatrueted a reflecting telescope; and Cassini, have been added to this group; folly substentfatingthe 
with many other valuable discoveries, had ascertained idea entertained by Kepler, m conseqnense Of foe un- 
the period of tho rotation of Jnpiter, and compiled due space intervening between foe orbits of the pri- 
the earliest tables of foe satellites of that planet, maty pianots above mentioned, that one or more 
Newton, who was born in foe year in which Galileo smaller ohm must exist having their path between 
died, was now twenty-four yean old, and bad already foam, In 1840 the planet Neptune was discovered by 
conoeived a notion of the theory of gravitation, to * Frenchman named Le Vemer; bst the credit of the 
whioh he is said to have been led by a train of thought discovery really belongs to Mr. Adams, at foe nnlver- 
nrieing from foe observation of toe fall af an apple* sity of Cambridge, who had acquainted Mr. ChnUlt, 
(See Ganvrrnnoir.) It was many yean before he, professor of astronomy At that seat oflearning, with 
could satisfy himself of foaforafo of ms speculations, the resuitsof hia thvestigetiens a twelvemonth before 
and determine foe lawa otrwhioh his wonderful dia- foe publication of foe calculations of Le Venter. TM* 
covery rested; bat ha ultimately published it in hia planet was first seen in the field of foe heavens by 
Principia, in 1087. By observations of foe comet of BY. Chsills soon after he had learned the atupiotOM. 
1680, Newton found that, in aaaordaoee with foe lawa entertained of its existence by Mr. Adams; ont K.' 
propounded by Kapler, the orbits of eomets about the Galte, of Berlin, was the first to place his observations 
sun were elliptic. He also invented fluxions, deter- of the newly-disoovwred heavenly body on raostd> In 
mined foe form of the earth,,and showed foe inftnenee 1889 a new primary ptane^ having its orbit between 
of foe moon upon foe ebb aqd flow of foe tsdae. In Mereary afld the Sun,« as found by a physician named 
166b he constructed Us first reflecting telescope. He Lesoorbault: to this foe name or Vulcio was appro- 
ended hia useful Rife as an astronomer, mathematician, priately given. Atndng tha principal astronomical 
and philosopher, in 1727. Contemporary wifoNawton publications of the present century may be enumerated 
wero Halley and Flamsteed, who held the post of first Plant's Cstologn* of the BUrt,tfie most complete that 
nstronomer royal in the Observatory at Greenwich, we haves HerMhefe Catalogues of Star* anaNebciat, 
founded in 1675. Flamsteed waa as eminent n pnctafeal and Brisbane’s tilt of the same. Lubbock's reseaiuNs 
astronomer as Newton waa skilled in physical astro- on foe Lunar Theory and: his star maps are < 
nomy. In 1080 he determined foe ter* of the moon's important; and foe numerous publications r* 
annual equation; andfourtean yam later. In eonjune- Laplace, Challii, and Ltfonde. Among the i 
tion with Newton, he commenced a ssrles of observe- instruments constructed since foe year 1HT 
tiema for foe improvement at foe theories then held noted nongbWfe Mural Circle, eat np fit 
r espec tin g foe moon's motions, and the laws wWet in 18T1, and foe telescope erected at Pa. 
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Ireland, by the earl of Bone. (Bet Tbibsoofbs.)— 
Bef. English Cgcloptndla —Arts end Sciences; 6ham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia; Lardner" ■ Bandboolc qf Astronomy, 
and Museum qf Saienae and Art. 

Abvi/om, tl-si'-lum (Or. a, not, »nd»moo, I rob), 
a sanctuary or place of refuse to which onminsls might 
fly for safety, and from which it was considered the 
greatest impiety to take them by force. The Israelites, 
by God's own appointment, set apart six cities os cities 
of refuge, to which those guilty of any unpremeditated 
offence might fly and And protection. The altar of 
burnt offering was also considered as a plaoe of refuge. 
Among the Greeks, Thebes and Athens each claimed 
to have established the first asylum; that at Thebes by 
Cadmus, that at Athensby the descendants of Hercules. 
Komulus established an asylum at Rome, between the 
two groves on the Capitolina hill. The temples, altars, 
statues, nod tombs of heroes, wore also anoiently re¬ 
garded as asylums, the temples being beld as the most 
snored and inviblable refuge. Under Constantine the 
Great, all churches were made asylums; and by the 
younger Theodosius, the privilege was extended to all 
courts, gardens, walks, and houses belonging to the 
ohurohes. In 681 tin synod of Toledo extended the 
limits to thirty paces from every church. At length 
these asylums led to sueh abuses, that they were gene¬ 
rally abolished. (Set Sawctuabixs.) The term asy¬ 
lum is now applied to certain institutions whose object 
is to alleviate the condition of the blind, deaf, and 
dumb, lunatics, and the destitute. 

Astoftotx, ilsf-im-tote ((Jr. aiumptotos, not falling 
together), in Geora., a line which approaches continu¬ 
ally nearer and nearer to some curve f whose asymptote 
it is said to be, without ever meeting it. It is aproperty 
appertaining to the hyfferbolic curve. 

Ataxia, fl-Aite'-i-a (Or. n, not, taxis, order), a 
term used in Med. to denote want of regularity in the 
symptoms of a disease or in the functions of the body. 

Atchbyimkkt, in Herald. (See Achibviutbkt.) 

-Atxlbb, it '- e-leee (Gr., incomplete), in Zool., a 
gen. of American monkeys, of that division of the 
Guadrumana termed Saptyont. The lflost distinctive 
characters of the genus are, long, slender, but power¬ 
ful prehensile tails: fore-hands almost entirely without 
thumbs, or possessing only the merest rudiment of the 
organ,—whence the name of the genus; a dental system 
whloh, in common with nil the American Quadrnmana, 
consists of two molar teeth more than are possessed 
either by man or by corresponding genera m the Old 
World. Other prominent characters of the ateles are 



for the genus the name of spider-monkeys. Possessing 
neither cheek-pouches nor callosities, they are, in 
these respects, nearly allied to the real apes. Their 
entire physical conformation fits them to an exclusively 
arboreal life. Their mode of locomotion upon the 
earth is slow, awkward, and uncertain. Sometimes 
they crawl along in a vacillating fashion, by using their 
long fore-arms as crutches; sometimes they urge 
themselves forward by poising themselves upon their 
hind-legs, and making use of their long arms ami tail 
as a means of balancing themselves in this, to them, 
unusual position. Naturalists and travellers relate 
many wonderful storidb of their docility, intelligence; 
and affeelipaaU disposition. Unlike the oomraon 
monkey, tbey are grave even tomelanoholy, are neitHbr 
fickle nor mischievous, and, in a domesticated state, 
are amiable of exhibiting the strongest attachment 
towards a kind owner, Acosta, in his “ History of tho 
West Indies,*’ gives the following aneodote of a quota, 
one of the species of the genus: he says, “.They lent 
tho quftta to the tavern for wine, patting'the pot in 
one hand and the money in tho othor. /They oould 
not possibly get the money oat of his hand before his 
pot of wine wm full. If any children met him in the 
■treat, and threw stones at him, he would put his pot 
down and cost stones among the children, till he bed 
assured his way. Then would he return to Carry home 
Ms-pot; and, what is more, although he was a good 
bibber of wine, yet he would never topch it till leave 
was given him." The genus Aieltt comprehends the 
following species i—1. Ateles panitout, or quota; 2. 
Ateles marplnatstt, or ohuva; S. Ateles ater, or cayou; 
A. AM ct Beltehu, or marimonda; 6. Ateles melatu- 


ehttr: 6. Ateles araeknoldee, or brown quota; 7. Atelee 
hepoxavthn*, the mono or miriki; 8. Ateles wbpenla- 
dactjflni, or ehameck. 

Aiiuni Natxowaux, or Natiobai. Wobksbom, 
a-tel'-e-ai nlW-i-o-no, — Since the year 194*5, it was 
the custom in Prmnoe, during severe winters, or in 
times of distress caused by stagnation of trade, to 
open temporary workshops, in Older to give employ- 
ment to labourers who wero out 'of work. These 
workshops were called Ateliers de Chari td, until the 
year 1618, when the provisional government of the re¬ 
public reopened a vast number of these establishments, 
under the name of Ateliers Nationaux. They were 
under the control of a department called “ The Commit¬ 
tee of the Government for the Workmen;" they were 
all, however, badly organised, and failed calamitously. 
The principle on which they were conducted was, that 
every workman should have a living provided for him 
on a fixed scale. The result was, that workmen eoon 
left private employers and entered the national work¬ 
shops. The numbers who flocked in soon become 
alarming. More than 100,000 men enaelled themselves, 
amPinsutiordination soon began to ehow itself. Danger 
W«« imminent, and the National Assembly ordered the 
'dissolution of the Ateliers Nationaux; an aot which 
became the pretext for the terrible insurrection which 
ensanguined Paris in Juno, 1848. 

A tempo, or A tbmf, a-tem'-po, in Mus., a term sig¬ 
nifying * in time;* of similar signification with a battnta, 
and, like tha* pression, seldom used but when the 
regular men- t- baa "Been designedly interrupted. 
When there >os been sorno short relaxation in the 
time, a temp or a tempo denotes that tbs performer 
must return to the original degreo of movement. 

A tbkpo giosto, in Mus., a term signifying ‘ in 
equal and just timo;* nu expression generally applied 
to the manner of performing a steady sound movement, 
—a movement lens directed to the teclings than to the 
judgment, more scientific than impassioned. 

Atbuchvb. (See Bxbtlb and Hoabmueub.) 

‘ATnAiVABiAW Cubed, iith-a-nai'-shi-an, a formulary 
or confession of faith, said to have been drawn up by 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria, in the <tth century, 
to justify himself against the calumnies of his Arian 
enemies. That it was really composed by this father 
seems more than doubtful ; and modern divines gene¬ 
rally concur ia the opinion of Dr. Wateriand, that it 
was written by Hilary,’bishop of Arles, in the 5th 
aentury. It is certainly very anoient; for it hod be¬ 
come so famous in the 6th century, os to be commented 
upon, together with the Lord’s Prayer and Apostles* 
Creed, by Venantius Fortunatus, bishop of Poitiers. 
It was not, however, then styled the Athanasian Creed, 
but simply the Catholic Faith. It is supposod to have 
received the name of Athanasius, on account of its 
agreeing with his doctrines, and being an excellent 
summary of the subjects of controversy between him 
end the Aliens. The true key to the Athanosien Creed 
lies in the knowledge of the errors to which it was 
opposed. The Sebeitiana considered the Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit os one in person; this was “con¬ 
founding the persons:" the Arians considered them 
os differing in essence; this was 11 dividing the sub¬ 
stance :’* and against these two errors wse the oreed 
originally framed. Tluynost exceptionable part of 
the creed ia what is termeKhe “ damnatory clauses :’*— 
“Whosoever will be saved, before ell things it is 
necessary that be bold tho Catholic faith; which faith 
except every one do keep whole and undeflled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlastingly. And the Catholio 
faith is this,—that we worship one God in Trinity, nod 
Trinity in Unity, neither confounding tho persons nor 
dividing the substance." This oreed is appointed to 
be read in the Chnroh of England on certain days; 
and, regarding the " damnatory clauses," the com¬ 
missioners appointed in 1688 to review and correct 
the liturgy, say that they “ ere to ho understood as 
relating only to those who obstinatoy deny the sub¬ 
stance of the Christian faith." 

Atkkisx, ai’-ihe-itm (Gr. a, without, tkeot, God), a 
word of comparatively modern invention as applied to 
that system of belief which profeefos to discard the ex¬ 
istence of a deity. Many persona, both in auoient and 
modern times, and on vciy various grounds, have bad 
the name of atheist applied to them; but it may be 
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justly questioned whether any sane man ever adopted 
auch a principle. Ho doubt many men have repudiated 
altogether the ordinary ideas of the Deity, both as to 
hia character, and as to the methods or establishing 
the proof of hia existence s and in a comparatively 
ignorant age, or among a comparatively ignorant race 
of people, such persons would very likely be set down 
as atheists by those who did not understand their 
peculiar tenets. Again, such atheists as those among 
the Greek philosophers, as Leucippus, Demoaritua, 
and Protagoras, who went mainly upon the assumption 
that they had no proper idea of such an existence, 
were not really so far from certain modern Christians 
as might be imagined. Prom Kant to Dr. Mansel, of 
Oxford, philosophers like Sir William Hamilton have 
maintained what is commonly colled tptoulativg athe¬ 
ism; but this, if is well known, is only a name invented 
by their opponents, who profess to hold on by the 
dogmatic view of the existence of Deity, ana who 
behave they can demonstrate his being. Everybody at 
all acquainted with the question knows that no demon¬ 
stration,—no d priori proof,—of snch an existence is 
possible, inasmuch as no notion can be formed pt a 
higher generality than infinitude, to serve as them ' “ 
premiss on which this alleged syllogism can rest. . 
hence, while no demonstration of suoli a being can hi 
offered, ample speculative proof of hie existence can 
be inductively reached. Without doubt, vulgar pre¬ 
judice has had much to do with the atheism of many 
eminent thinkers, from Socrates downwards; but the 
Frenchmen of the 18th century made a boast of this 
creed, and vaunted it openly in the streets, as well as 
advocating it secretly m the closet. The remark of 
Lord Bacon was quite true, that though a smattering 
of philosophy might lead a man into atheism, a deep 
draught of it will assuredly bring him baok to the 
belief in a God and in a divine providenoe. 

Athxuuo, Ethiuss, or Einsuwe, ilk 1 -ling 
(Sax. athel- or e tM-boren, noble-born), a term em¬ 
ployed in the Saxon period of our history to denote a 
particular kind of nobility. Tho atheling was originally 
a nobleman who possessed a certain amonnt of free 
lands, and was thus distinguished from the nobleman 
who owed servioe to the king, or held his lands under 
servitude. As, however, the king’s retainers gradually 
acquired a supremacy over the landholding freemen, it. 
is probable that the title athefigg was transferred from' 
the one to the other, l’hif title was also applied to the 
oldest son of the reigning'-monarch, or the heir-pro- 
sumptive to the throne, to whom tome believe that the 
term, was confined. Lands were usually given to the 
atheling while still in his minority; probably in order 
to give the athel dignity.—Bef. Engluk Cvclopeulia-- 
Arte and Sciences. 

AruniUKt-x, M-e-nt'-um (Gr. atkenaion), in An- 
tiq., a publio place frequented by professors of the 
liberal aits, ana where rhetoricians declaimed, and the 
poets read aloud their worke. At Athens these as¬ 
semblies first took place in the temple of Minerva (in 
Gr., Athene), —whence the name. The Athenwum at 
Home was founded upou tho Capitoline hill, by the 
emperor Adrian. It was a school or college .furnished 
with a complete staff of professors for the several 
branches of study. Like ite Athenian prototypes, this 
establishment was frequented by the Homan orators, 

S orts, and other learned men, who there declaimed, 
icir compositions, the emperors themselves frequently] 
honouring the assembly by their presence. At * sub¬ 
sequent period, another celebrated athenaeum was 
erected at Lyons. These institutions, generally, appear 
to have retained their high reputation until the 6th 
century. At the present time, the term has been 
revived as a name for certain establishments connected 
,*tth learning, as well as for clubs and libraries. It is 
•™° l £ e Htle of throe weekly literary journals; one 
published in London, one in Paris, ana one in Ger- 

miDj, • 

« (Lit. mtkerina),, % gen. of 

“toss, formerly classed with toe Muitet fern., but dkw 
separated from them. They rarely exceed Mx inches in 
length, and have a rather flit upper jaw. Some p o ssess 
*to>le.others an entirely tootUem! 
All the known species have a silvery stripe ou each! 
side of the body. In toe Mediterranean they ere Very 
numerous, and they also abound on the southern coast 
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of England; upon the eastern ooaaT of England, as 
well as in certain parts of Ireland, they are mao to be 
met with. At Brighton the stherine is called toe sand- 



smelt; and in several market-towns of -England where 
the smelt is unknown, the atberiue is commonly sold 
under that name. 

ATDisoimucia, utk'-o-ro-tper-mni'-n-e, in Bot., 
the Plume Nutmeg family, a not. ord. of dicotyledonous 
plants in the sub-class^sfoNoritfawydea, Tliqro age 
but three genera, namely, Atheroepemm and Dorypkbm 
belonging to Anstralia, and Zaurelia to Uhili. Only 
four species are known, and these are all handsome 
and (Vagrant trees, Boon produces fruit, consisting of 
a number of achatdia inclosed in ton tube of toe oalyx, 
and having persistent styles which have grown into 
feathery awns. The aouasnia of Zuurtliu have on 
odour very similar to that of the common nutmeg. 
Atkeroiperma moncAatcaftirniehea valuable timber, also 
an aromatio bark, whieh is used in some parts of Aus¬ 
tralia as a substitute for China tea. 

AtbIiXXKs, Sik-Uel*' (Gr. alhletai), were those per¬ 
sons who, among the Greeks and Homans, contended 
for prizes {athla) at the public games, in boxing, 
wrestling, running, leaping, and throwing the disc. 
Unlike the agonistfih, who only pursued gymnastics 
exercises as a means of improving their health and 
bodily vigour, the athletes devoted their whole lives to 
preparing for the oontests at the publio gauee. For 
these they were trained with the utmost care. They 
were constantly undergoing a course of the most severe 
exercise, in a gymnasium set apart for the purpose, 
nnder the superintendence of the gymuasiaroh. An 
officer named the aliptte directed their diet, whieh, 
although regular in its nature, was enormous in quan¬ 
tity. They usually slept for a very long time. At first 
the athletes, when struggling for the. wise, wort a 
girdle round their loins; but afterwards they contended 
in a node state. Before commencing wrestling en¬ 
counters, their bodice were covered with land, that 
they might grasp each other toe more firmly. In 
other games they were anointed with oil by toe aliptm. 
An athlete who gained the prise st either of the four 
great public games,—via., toe Olympian, Isthmian, 
Henman, or Pythism wsa received by toe state to 
which he belonged with the greatest honours. A 
breach was made in the city walls specially to allow of 
his eutranoe in a chariot drawn by four white horses. 
On entering within the city, he wsa oonduoted to the 
temple of the presiding deity, where hymns were 
chanted *in his praise. A successful athlete wee ab¬ 
solved from the payment of taxes; often hia statue 
wsa set up iu a publio iflot; and in battle he fought 
in a distinguished plane. Athletes were, it is stated, 
introduced tom- Grecos -into Borne by M, Fnlvius. at 
toe close of the JE token war, 189 n.o. They speedily 
became highly popular; and, under the emperors, thrir 
contests were admired by toe nation to a degree border¬ 
ing upon passion. Under Hero an enormous number 
ore thistes lived in Home, where, however, they were 
hirelings, and livsd separately, forming, by themselves, 
a dktinet corporation. The athlete were an entirety 
different class from the gladiators, (BmGmbusoim 
A mong tue^Q reeks there were, no gladiators. 

Arawsa* a-thmort, In Msr^aoross the line of atom’s 
QpmVe; as, " a'fieet was dfamWered standing athwart 
our course,"--that is to say. steering across our way. 
A thwart-hawse is that situation of a skip when she is 
driven by the wind, tide, or other aocident, across the 
stem of another, whether they hear against or are at» 
short distance from each other. Athwart the fore-foot 
ie a^term usually applied totosrfffght of a cannon-ball, 
ss fired from ana «hin assess liie lino of saotbsMKr 
mane, but aheud of her, so e signal for the latter to 

s&dafflsSSaaak"" *• 
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Asiurha, or ATt,xjrw»aa, atJ&n'-ten (Or. Atlas) 
in Arch., » mane givea 
by the Greek* to mate 
figures used instead of 
;eolnmns or pilasters to 
support entablatures. The 
mam was Mead from 
the idea at All os bearing 
the heavens or We shoul¬ 
ders. The Egyptians were 
in the bahit of attaching 
colossal figures of this 
kind to the columns of 
their temples, which pro¬ 
bably suggested the use 
of them to the Greeks. 
These figures are some¬ 
times called Telamones or 
Persians. In the modern 
architecture of Italy, At- 
lsntes are frequently to be 
seen, supporting the en¬ 
tablature above the en¬ 
trance of a great building 
£ When female figures are 

"■"»»*»• 

Caryatides. (8m Cawtatows.) In Astron., the 
name Atlantidesis applied to the Pleiades, seren stars 
representing the daughters of Atlas, supposed to 
liars been turned into a constellation alter death. 

Atuntc Tai.seuArH, at.l&W-iik (Lot. atlautiau; 
Or. Mm, fur, distant, and graphein, to write).— 
The sateen of rarious attempts to send messages 
by electric agency through esbla#lying under water 
for short distances, induced Professor Morse, of 
New York, to suggest the possibility of uniting 
England and America by a submarine cable, laid from 
ubure to shore throughout the Atlantic Ooean. In 
1848, Mr. J. W, Brett registered an asaoeiabon, under 
the name of the General Oceania Telegraph Company, 
to carry oat the objeot above mentioned, and to con- 
neat England with the continent in various parti. The 
latter part of bis design rraa successfully accomplished 
in 1861, and public attention was, In consequence, 
again directed to the jimetion of England and. America 
by similar means of intereommonkration. Newfound¬ 
land had already been united to the mainland of 
America by submarine eable; and, in 1350, the Atlantic 
Telegraph Company was formed, with the dingo of 
laying a eable between St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
Valeutia, in Ireland, along the bottom of the Atlantic 
fu ita must shallow part, whioh had bean pointed out 
for the purpose hr Cap*. Maury, and called by him 
the Telegraphic Jrlateau. Pecuniary asustimce was 
guaranteed to the company by the respeotiro govern- 
meats of Great Britain and the United Btotee, and 
both powers agreed to fenrish ships for taking out the 
cable and placing it ia its destined bed. On Aug. 6, 
1837, H. M. S. dy n e amass and the United State* 
frigate Niagara, with the cable m board, oommenoed 
operations at Valencia. The eaMe broke twice, aad 
the vessel* returned to England after the foilure of the 
second attempt. Another trial, in the sMeftsflast, 
18*8, was frustrated by a violent storm nSiton the 
38th of July, the parts of the cable in each te ase l were 
united about the middle ef the Atlantia, and the shim 
parted company, the Agomemmoa tor Valeutia, and the 
Niagara for Trinity Bey, Newfoundland. On Ang. * 
both veasels had arrived at their destination without 
accident, and u chain ef eonunauwattost was thps com¬ 
pleted between the great commercial nations of the 
Eastern and Western hemispheres. UnfortnnaSeiy, 
esciyin September there wes e perceptible difficulty 
to due transmission ef signals, which continued to in- 
ewsse until they became totally unintelligible, and 
the Mole has ssnee been entirely useless; it is sopueisd 
ikudi* WtW burn roeeired seme injury shout 980 miles 
from Valentis. 

Ansa, df-foa, a name gin* to any number of 
maps eollfeted in the form of a volume, probably be¬ 
cause old works of tho kind bad a figure of Atlas Mur- 
iugtba world on bis shoulder* engraved on the title- 
pmm. Boucher Miagtoes the name to be derived from j 
tho German atuus, satin; been use maps were nouoiiy 
1M 
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Atlas, in Ansi., is the name of the first vertebra, 
so called either Tram the Greek verb atlas, I sustain, 
or from Alisa, who was fabled te support the world 
□poo his ebonlders. It differs from the other restnbii?*#* 5 ' 
in bating its body small swd thin, sad its foramen very 
large, being in form somewhat like a ring. It is con¬ 
nected above with theeoadyiesof the occipital bone, 
and renews* tbs toeth-Mhe process ef the second cer¬ 
vical vertebra from betow, the former admitting of 
moving the bead up aad down, the latter from side to 
side. 

Aruousrn, M-mom'-»-t*r (Or. abacs, vapour, »f- 
tror, a measure), an instrameut for meaeuring the 
quantity of water evaporated under given cirtmin- 
■tnoees. If it were not for the variety of causes wliioli 
iuttnenee the proosss of evaporation at tbe earth’s sur¬ 
face, m stnmaete* would be a simple instrument. A 
quantity of water, after being weighed, would have to 
Ixt exposed ia a i n assured vessel to tbe action of the 
atmosphere; tbe difference in weight, after tbe expe¬ 
riment, would give tbe amount of evaporation. Buk 
meteorologies! aad other eaaaea so effect vaporous 
exhalations at the surface of tbe earth, that no accu¬ 
rate atmometer has hitherto been constructed. 

AtHoevxaaa, iit'-mot-fstr (Gr. atmos, vapour, aad 
epkaira, sphere), the name given to tbe gaseous enve¬ 
lope of tbe carat. It partakes of the rotatory motion 
oi our planet, end would remain unmoved relatively to 
terrestrial objects - rre ft not for focal circumstances, 
whioh produce nut. and are constantly disturbing its 
equilibrium. Tbe composition sad moat of tbe cba¬ 
rn icnl properties oi the atmospheric ooean are dsseribed 
ia another portion of this work (see Aik); but some 
additional particulars may be given here. It has been 
calculated that the atmosphere contains 2,6*1 ,£>88 
billions of ponads of oxygen, and that the yearly con¬ 
sumption of tins single gs* by aea and animals (see 
Bsspmatkm), together with the quantity abstracted 
in tha ordinary processes of combustion, must amount 
to two Mid a quarter billions of pounds. Thus, in a 
hundred years, the consumption of oxygen would only 
reach 220 billions of pounds,—that ia, nut even the ten 
thousandth part of the whole. Carbonic uciil exists in 
the atmosphere in very small proportion. At ordinary 
elevations those ’are oajp about two gallons of this gns 
in every 6,000 of sir, or tebntb port of the whole. It 
inersse es , however, ss we assenA; so that,at heights of 
8,000 or 10 f <MO feet, the proportion it nearly doubled. 
Even tbit increased quantity is very small; and ycl 
the presence of carbonic acid in the atmosphere it 
essoutial to the existence of vegetable life on the 
surliico of the earth. (See Vegbtablu KnraDOtt.) 
Carbonic acid is being continually produced by tho 
respiration of animals, the processes of combustion, 
am a tbe decomposition of organic substances; so 
that there is no danger ef the supply required 
by growing plants ever caUinaxbort. Bousswgaiut ha* 
estimated that tbe quantity of earbonio acid prodaerd in 
Paris every twenty-four hours amount* to nearly a hun¬ 
dred and six million-' ef cubic feet. The atmosphere, 
sa a chemical agent, nets principally by oxidizing 
bodies exposed to its influence, more eopeetelly metal*. 

The amount of ammonia, one of tbe prodnets of the 
deoompoaitioa of animal substances, averages from 
1 part to S ia every 10,000 porta of sir. Salpburia 
mad aad sulphuretted hydrogen, products of the eom- 
bustiou of mol, are found ia proportions varying from 
Ototdpartaia 1(^000. Hydrochloric acid is also found 
in appreciable quantities over the sea. Tbe amount 
of mmotors in the air increases its chemical effect. It 
variee according to weather and locality. The ohemi- 
oal influence of the air is seen in the disintegration at 
the hardst i granitic aad fcispatiiic rocks, which gradu¬ 
ally crumble away under its notion, forming the kaolin 
or China clay of the potter. The combined effects of 
air aad moisture on magossian Bakestone are woftiliv 
apparent in the oondition of the aew Houses of Par¬ 
liament, Wbtd decays when exposed to tbe air by 
Mow combustion at ordinary temperatures, or mss. 
caasis, as it ia called by Liebig. M certain amount of 
moisture and heat is neoemry in this cade, as perfect 
d i rn w a aad a t e m pe rature below free sag-point arrest 
tins slow oxidation or decay. Linen damped and 
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exposed to ttotoBritoly taw wii rf it' ) theesebon 
of too fibre uniting with the otxygeuoftoeaar to form 
carbonic acid. Auer a time, this fibres become ao dte- 
integrated, that they fail to powder, or hisnmo rotten, 
Metels foe the aaaat part nut, or b e c o me oo n ver to d 
into oxide, to moist air; giving rise to pr ecisely the 
suae compound,, lu if they were karat to toe Are, 
Iron it eaailjr rutted; banco it it galvanised,— Le* 
covered with a seating of aino or Un, tbaae morale 
having numb torn affinity for oxygen. The d e cay of 
iron is much aidad by turn presence of an ot her me tab 
Thus the lead by which railings am a t ta ch e d to stone¬ 
work acta an a gelvauic action at 'toon aa it ia wetted j 
the result being, that the iron decays very quickly at 
the point where it join* the toedl The action of the 
air on metaliio-paiul* containing lead ia very marked; 
they become speedily tarnished by the absorption of 
sulphur. Even glass is affected in this way, lead-glass 
especially becoming covered with a film of oxide or 
sulphide, from prolonged exposure to air and damp. 
Gold, almninnm, and one or two other metals, remain 
untarnished by exposure to air; but ailvor soon be- 
aspic■ covered with a film of sulphide. From the 
nnve foots, the reason for gilding, plating, and 
painting metals and wood ia made apparent. The 
atmosphere exercises an imm en se pleasure oa the 
whole surface of the earth. At the ordinary sea-level 
this pressure equals nearly IS lbs. on every square inch. 
Oa ascending above the sea-level, the pressure dimi¬ 
nishes ; and, oa descending below,—in a coal-mine, for 
instance,—it increases. The atmospherie'pressnre wee 
first determined in 1013 by Torricelli, a popd of 
Galileo. (Stt Babowbtkx.) By virtu# of the expan¬ 
sile force of air, it might bo supposed that the mole¬ 
cules would expand indefinitely into space; bnt, in 
proportion as the air expands, the expansive force 
decresses, and is further weakened by the low tem¬ 
pura! ore of tho more elevated regions; so that, at a 
certain height, an equilibrium is established between 
the expensive force which separates the molecules and 
the action of gravity which draws them towards the 
earth. It is therefore concluded that the atmosphere 
is limited. Front tbo weight of the atmosphere nod 
its gradual decrease to density, and from toe observa¬ 
tion of certain phenomena af twilight, its height has 
been estimated at from thirty to forty miles. At 
that height the air is extremely rarefied; and, at 
the height of sixty miles, it is assumed that there is a 
perfect vacuum. Decent observations made by Livid, 
a French savant, to toe tropical zone, have, however, 
proved tout the atmosphere extends to a much greater 
height,—ia fact, to between 198 and 212 miles. The 
pressure of a column of air upon the upper surface of a 
body is balanced by the expausive force of the air acting 
upon the under surface. Thus, the weight of toe air 
supported by tho hand can only be made sensible by 
pitu ing too baud over the mouth of the open receiver 
of an tor-pump, and removing the sustaining air. 

With a piece of bUdder 
tied over the mouth of 
tho receiver, tho crush¬ 
ing force of toe atmo¬ 
sphere may be illus¬ 
trated in a -very strik¬ 
ing manner. As soon 
us a tolerable vacuum 
is produced to toe re¬ 
ceiver by working the 
air-pump, toe bladder 
ia depressed by the 
weight of the atmo¬ 
sphere above it, and 
finally bunts with a 
loud report, censed by 
the sodden entrance of 
the air. Of toe many 
forms of apparatus 
which have Mon de¬ 
vised to densoastrate 
the mistnwee of the 
uwmue iumtsBa. atmospheric pre se c re, 
• none equal the Mmyde- 

-eety hsmwpjfersr, invented by Otto Gnenoka. This well- 
known arrangement consists of. two hollow copper 
hMtophsswe, of 4 to 4} inohee diameter, the edges of 
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which sra groiaul to fit etosrir,hnd wsS grossed. Ouo 
of the hsmhwherss is provided with a sto p ooe h, by 
which it can be screwed oa the air-pump ei to aa.es- 
boasting syringe, and the other is provided with a 
handle. As long os the henusuhareacontain efrikey 
can be separated* libout say diOtonlty, for the external 
press are ef the otmoenhoN is balanced by tbo elastic 
force of the tor to the interior; but when foeintermd 
sic is pumped cot, the hemispheres cannot be separat ed 
without a powerfol effort; and, as this is the case in 
whatever position they are beta, it follows that the 
atmospheric peseta re is transmitted in all directions. 
The average pressure at the sea-leva! is usually taken 
st 14*8 lbs. sruirdtipuis on the square inch, or just 
sufltoieat to support a oolunin of mercury 30 inches in 
height; heaps a column of 80 inches will bo equal to 
two atmospheres, n oohuna of 00 toeffee to throe, and 
ao on. It m customary to estimate the fores of steam 
and other fluid p re ss u res by arimi sptrtw ;—that is, to 
ruund numbers, at the rets of 16 loo. per square inch 
for every atmosphere. (For information respecting 
other points connected with the atmosphere, an Ais, 
Fluid, Sock n, Mitkoxolooy, Dsw, Run, Tbui>k- 
ULtras, Wins, Anniouxin, Buemtn. Htgbo- 
mjiixkb, Bour-Gadon, Taxnnounvno.}— My. Gamut's 
I'dmios. 

ATMoarnxan or mi P lusts. —From a g r e et va¬ 
riety of sudogous circumstance# prowpg the common 
origin of toe earth and the other heavenly bodies, there 
is strong reason for betieviogtoat away, if not all, olt ho 
planets are surrounded with gaseous envelope* or et- 
raosphoree. It it not, however, assumption atone that 
feeds to this opinio*; toe telescope reveals to us such 
changes in the nppcarsace of many of the planets as 
ckn only be aceounted for by the wet that they have 
atmospheres. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn have, to this 
way, been proved to possess a transparent atmosphere, 
'trying at different times and p le a se, like that of our 
own ptouet. Upon the earth, air in essential to tho 
exiateaae of Uvimg befogs, end there is a probability 1 
almost umounting to o oertainty, that the other worliu 
revolving round our eon hove inhabitants, whose exist- 
tenee is supported by an ntmgsphsra similar to our 
own. Ilie varied distances ortho planets Unto the 
sun, and the vest diflfcrssMO in the amount of heat „ 
received by each, present the ereateeidifficulties whqpr 
we try to imagtoe the inhabitants of thaw foe-*ff 
spheres. Neptune only reoehea ifotii port of too boat 
which we receive, while Mercury and Veans must re¬ 
ceive much more Ihaa we do. However, it has been 
argued by aeuntiflo philosophers, that the dtotoer- 
manons nature of the earth's atmosphere tooaoli, that 
it regulates tbo amount of heat transmitted to ns from 
the tun, the temperature being to proportion to the 
height of the aUooephere. Sisuhih they argue, that 
according to the height os depth of toe atmoe p ne s ee • 
enrrotmutegtbe other planets, thair meen tempera! nro 
might be toe same ao oar own. Mr. Hopkioe, of 
Cambridge univerrity, oehwdetod. that if the purist 
Mors had an atinoapbsro of 16J100 fast high or toon that 
of the earth, the average temperaturamwidd be stouten 
to owe; mob if toe atmosphere af Vwu vr«s 20,090 
fast lees thaai that eftbe earth, tee seem offset waald 
bn produced, Ssfcrcetat orisntotod tool torn otmo- 
s ph e r es of yeras and Faltos were 889 aadfM miles, 
respectively, to bright, (dee Fusm sad JUouam 
Hxat.) 

Atwostbivical Clock. (toOiMid 

ATMOsrmaxo Blbcxiucitt. (dm Eabcyxicity, 
Anocraxuo.) 

Axaosa>axBieBr«mn, tt-mes./cr'-to, an engine in 
which the piston is raised by too fores ef the steam 
which is admitted at the bottom of too cylinder. As 
soon as the piston readies the top ef too cylinder, 
which is open, the steam is condensed, and the piston 
is forced down by too pressure of the atmosphere. 
These engines are but rarely used in the present day. 

AruosrBXJUo Bailway.—S everal plana have, at 
various times, been devised for producing locomotion 
by meant of atmospheric pressure. Most of these, 
when brought into notion, have been found to bo 
c owiater cfol foBunm. 23m meet saeoeasM ef those 
schemes wao too Dalkey and XingstosmAtmosphaio 
Railway, which was masked for snore toon twefrw 
yean by Mam i n. CSegf and Sound*, bnt oMntosl# 
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abandoned io favour of steapi. The line was very 
steep in some parts, end, one terminus being uucli 
highor than the other, the carriages performed the 
return journey by the force of their own gravity. The 
method of working was aa follows A tube 15 inohes 
in diameter was laid the whole length of the line. 
Along the top of this tube was a alit covered by a flap 
of leather, strengthened by two pieces of iron. Within 
the tube was a piston, to the centre of which was fixed 
a piston-rod. To tho end of this rod farthest from 
the piston was attached the oonnccting-bar of the 
carriage, which passed upwards through the slit in the 
tube. The flap being opened at a distance of say 
fonr feet from the piston, did not interfere with the 
air-tightness of the portion of the tube before the piston. 
To the conncctiiijwoar of the carriage wai'fixed a little 
rollor, which closed the flap as soon as the oonnecting- 
bar passed, and n heater ut the same time glided over 
the flap, molting the composition of wax and tallow 
with which it was soaked, rendering the'tube once 
more air-tight for another carriage. The piston waa 
set in motion by erhaustiug tho air before it with a 
powerful pump worked by a steam-engine. A line was 
also laid between London and Croydon; but it has 
been long abandoned, A scheme is afloat for thB 
conveyance of parcels by atmospheric pressure. In 
this ease, the tube is intact, and the box containing the 
articles to be foefoarded is attached to the piston. The 
groat objection To this mode of locomotion is the 
obvious waste of power, the same stationary engine 
being kept at full work whether the load is large or 
small. The liability of the flap or valve to get out of 
order was very great, a small stone or bit of stick 
falling into it during the passage of the train being 
oaough to prevent a vacuum being formed when next 
required. The advantages, however, are also great. 
The bnpoasibility of couieions, the ease with which 
gradients are descended or ascended, obviating the 
necessity of cuttings or embankments, are benefits 
that are scarcely neutralised by the disadvantages 
stated. 

Atomic TnKoar, Aroma Wmanx, a-tom’-ik (Or. 
a, not, temno, 1 out).—Avery body is supposed to con¬ 
sist of atoms, of unknown sice, form, and weight, which 
being infinitely bard, ottmot be further subdivided. 
The atoms of element* are simple, those of oompoonds! 
ore compound. No atom has ever been seen, even by 1 
the most powerful microscopes, although particles of 
bodies less than mnfrw of an inch in diameter have 
been discerned by their aid; the forms of atoms are, 
therefore, unknown. Although the actual sice and 
weight of the ultimate atoms of bodies cannot be ascer¬ 
tained, it is essy to disoover their relative sise and 
woight, For instance, it is* found bv experiment that 
one grain of hydrogbn combines with eighty grains of 
bromine to form a definite compound, and never in 
any other proportion; it is therefore supposed that 
the number of atoms of each body is tho same, but 
that the weight of each atom is as 1 to 80. This is 
borne out by the foot that bromine is exactly 80 times 
aa heavy as hydrogen, a cubic inch of one uniting with 
exactly one eubio inch of the other. The numbers 
1 and 80, therefore, represent the weight of the atoms 
or the atomic weights of these bodies; and it follows 
that 81 is the atomic weight of the compound formed 
by their union. These numbers are also termed the 
ekemieal equivalent or combining proportion of these sub¬ 
stances. All the other elements have their combining 
pnporUone or atomic w eights, and are subject to the 
same law* as hydrogen and bromine. It often happen* 
that doable, treble, and quadruple atom* of one ele¬ 
ment will unite with a single atom of another element 
to form a compound; for inatanoe, the following com¬ 
pounds of nitrogen and oxygen oconr:— 

Nitrogen, U grains; Oxygen, 8 grains, 

H J'J It II 18 II 

»» 1* ii it Jdr „ 

•• It ii i, 33 „ 

It »» » *) » 
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atoms of u constant sise and weight laid down above. 
It wsb first pnt forth by John Dalton, of Manchester. 
It has been said above, that the atoms of the same body 
are of constant sise: but it happen* in several cases 
that the atoms of different bodies are of different sixes. 
Thus, though it is found that one cubic inch of hydro¬ 
gen unites with one cubic inch of bromine, it by no 
means follows that equal volumes of carbon and iron 
unite in chemical combination. There is great diver¬ 
sity in the relative sices of elementary atoms, those of 
carbon being only half the sise of those of iron. Tho 
weight of an atom of carbon would be 8, and that of 
an atom of iron would be 38; but the quantity of car¬ 
bon would only take up half the space of the quantity 
of iron. It has been found that bodies with the same 
combining volume agree strongly in their properties. 
Iodine, chlorine, and bromine, are very similar in tbeir 
reactions; and there are several other groups of ele¬ 
ments formed on the same basis, (gee Atoxic 
Volokh.) To sum up, atomie weight is the relative 
weight of the atoms of bodies, or, which is tho same 
thing, the proportion in which they unite. Reasoning 
on this theory, tables have been constructed of tlat 
atomic weights of all the elements, the atomic wcighW 
of compounds being evidently the sum of the atomic 
weights of their constituents. Hydrogen has been 
taken as the unitary body by English chemists, from 
being the lightest of all known substances. The con- 
tinefltel chemists have taken 100 parts of oxygen hs 
the standard number. This latter arrangement, by 
increasing t f figures in each number, renders it much 
less oonvei ..»to work with the continental than with 
the Englis*. scale, 

Atomie Weighte, Combining Proportions, or Chemical 
Equivalent>, of the Elements. 

Name. Hydrogen— 1 . Oxygen— 100 . 


Arseuic 


Chromium 
Cobalt .... 
Copper .... 
Didynuttiu 
Erbium. 


Ilmenium 


Iron. 

Lanthanium . 


Niobium 


0*2*5? 

PaQaditu 


double, trvtuft, quadruples ana quintuple atom of oxygen» 
and a#e«rt«any oth*rwroportion r -'N, 15to0.8,or ff*14 
toO. 7, for example, This ia called the doctrina of dai* 
git* proportions, and ia a couwqucnco of tho theory of 
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Hydrogen-1. 

Oxygen-*100. 

.. 13672 

1700 

.. 12003 

1612-9 

.. 75- 

037-5 

.. 6804 

858 03 

.. 212 80 

3660-75 

.. 10-0 

136-2 

.. 70 07 

i 

.. 55 74 

666-76 

.. 128 4 

1605- 

.. 2012 

251-31 

6- 

75- 

.. 40- 

676- 

.. 36-40 

443-67 

.. 26-27 

328-38 

. 20-40 

366-05 

.. 31-65 

305-6 

.. 48- 

ooo- 

.'. ID- 

237-5 

.. fl-07 

8713 

.. 08-33 

1220-10 

.. 1- 

12-5 

126-88 

1585-09 

.. 08-58 

1233-08 

.. 28-04 

350-5 

” 103*57 

1294-64 

6-53 

61-66 

.. 1205 

158-14 

.. 37-57 

344-68 

.. 100-10 

1261*20 

.. 47 09 

5061 

.. 29-54 

360-33 

" 14- 

17506 

.. 99 41 

1242-63 

.. 8- 

100- 

.. 53-34 

665-47 

.. 32 03 

400* 

.. 08-56 

1232 08 

.. 38-00 

4S7- 

.. 5210 

651-06 

,. 85-30 

1067- 

.. 62-11 

651-39 

.. 30 03 

495-28 

. 21-30 

267* 

.. 1080 

1350* 
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Atomic Volume 


Bodiam ... 

32*97 

387*17 

Strontium... 

43*84 

648*03 

Sulphur... 

Tantalum ... 

10* 

200*0 

Tellurium. 

Terbium'.... 

64*06 

801*70 

Thorium. 

69*60 

743*86 

Tin .. 

63*83 

736-39 

TitWIHUD aeeceaeeeeeiaeeeee 

34*13 

' 801*65 

Tungsten .... 

94*64 

11BJS 

Uranium . 

00*0 

780*0 

Vanadium................. 

Yttrium'.... 

68*46 

855*84 

Zinc... 

Si 52 

400-69 

Zirconium... 

33*68 

419-73 


Those elements sritb no numbers against them are as 
; yet too rare in their occurrence to hate bad their 
atomio weight properly investigated. The above 
numbers, or equivalents, aa they are generally termed, 
for the take ot shortness, hate been determined with 
almost mathematical accuracy by various chemists of 
MMlebrity. When once a standard was fixed on, it waa 
wasy to determine the equivalents of other elements, 
by uniting a definite portion of the standard substance 
with that whose equivalent waa aought, and weighing 
the result. Thus, 1 grain of hydrogen waa exploded 
with, say, 18 of oxygen. A ecrtein portion of the oxy¬ 
gen united with the hydrogen to form water, another 
portion remaining unoombined. On weighing the 
water, it was found to weigh 9 grains, showing that 
the equivalent or combining proportion of oxygen was 
8, which waa further oonflrmed on weighing the un¬ 
combined oxygen. Analysis, as well aa synthesis, was 
also used to determine or confirm equivalents. One 
hundred grains of water were decomposed by voltaic 
electricity, and the resulting oxygen and hydrogen 
weighed, the amounts being found to he, hydrogen 
11*111 grains, oxygen 68*889 grains. The accuracy 
necessary in these determinations is so great, that the 
most eminent chemists ahrink from engaging in these 
researches, although there are. several elements,— 
boron, for instanoc,—the equivalents qf which are 
acknowledged to be not quite correct. 

Atomic voir*Atomio volume ia the relative 
rise of the combining proportiona or atoms of bodies, 
just as atomic weight is the relative Kiigkt ot their 
combining proportions or atoms. It is determined by 
dividing the atomic weight by the speoific gravity. Aa 
tha principal researches on atomic weights have been 
made In Germany, the oxygen staudard ia generally 
used in calculating them. As before stated (Atomic 
"Wbiout), substances fall into several well-marked 
groups, possessing analogous properties, and giving 
laomorphoua compounds. Tbe following table will be 
sufficient to abow this feet i— 


Cobalt . 

liiulv.O-100 Atom. to). 

Sp. (It. 


44 

.8*39 

•Iron . 


44 

7*96 

Nickel . 


44 

6*89 

Iridium .... 


67 

21*6 

Osmium. 


67 

21*8 

Platinum .. 


67 

31*6 

Gold . 


128 

19*2 

Silver. 


129 

10-63 

Tellurium.. 


128 

8-23 

Bromine .. 


320 

3*12 

Chlorine .. 


. 320 

1*38 

Iodine . 


330 

4*96 


It has been shown by Kopp that those elements which 
' are laomorphoua possess the same atomio sire. This 
is true of numerous isqmorphous compounds. Sulphate 
* M tof magnesia and sulphate of aino crystallise in the same 
forms, and have .the same atomic size, although the 
atomic aise of magnesium and sine. afo .different. 
1 be mysterious relations existing between the atomic 
volumes of different compounds and elements has 
lately received particular attention from many eminent 
chemists, great light having been thrown on the subject 
by the researches Of Kopp, Schrader, Belbol, Phsy&r, 

W® vOQMv , 

a term derived from the 
old English verb to, atone,—4e., to reconcile; and 
hones atonement,—i.e., at-ooe-nasut, — denotes the 
being reconciled or agreed. InllieeA itk the reconcile- 
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Ataagtaw* 

ment of God witb man, by virtue of tbe da»th of Christ. 
According to the Articles of the Church, the Son, hue 
in substance with the Father, took upon hint the 
nature of mas, becoming very Got and very Stan, 
“truly suffered, was crucified, dead, and tajwt, to 
reconcile his Father to us, and to be a saorifipe, not 
only for original guilt, but also for actual sins or men." 
Neither the nature nor limits of the present woyjjc 
admit of our noticing the different views that have 
been held by divines on this subject, or tbe uamertHt* 
finely-spun theories to which it has given rise. They 
are wiser who hold with Bishop Butler, wheu apeak tug 
of theeffleacy of Christ's soorifloe to secure tha pardon 
of tin, says,—“ How and in what particular way .it 
had this efficacy there are not wanting persona Who 
have endeavoured to explain; but I do sot find that 
Scripture has explained it." 

Atoxt, a ff-o-w* (Or. a, not, and foaos, tone), is n 
term used in Med. to denote delioiency in power or 
tone, generally applied to muscular power. 

Antr. (Ass AKCHOB.) 

Atbiok, ai'-M-um (Or. aUArio*, exposed to the sir), 
the entrunoe-hall and most splondid apartment of » 
Itoman house. It consisted of a large covered court, 
with an opening in the centre of the roof, termed the 
compluvium, through whieh tbe rain-water descended 
into a cistern let into tbe floor beneath. It was I ho 
most highly-decorated apartment iifthe whole house. 
Upon the walls were drawings representing incidents 
from the aneient mythology, surrounded by borders 
formed of elpgant arabesques. Even the floors were 
frequently enriohed with pictures executed in nrnaaie. 
Tlie owner of the house here received his morning 
visitors; here the mistress superintended the labours 
of her female slaves, whilst engaged in weaving or other 
occupations. The temples, also, had atria, where 
tha senators and others sometimes held meetings. 
(8m Hovsb, Rokah.) 

Arson, a-tro'-pa (Ot . Atropoi, the name of one of 
the Fates), in Bot., a gen. of plants, formerly iwdaded 
in tbe ord. Solanacea, bubjiow regarded as the typical 
gen. of a nat. ord. to wiuoh the name Atropottm has 
been given. Tbe most impettaut species is A, 5 Ma¬ 
donna, the common Dwale, or Deadly Nightshade. 
This plant is a native of Greeoo and Italy, aqd also / 
indigenous to Britain, bnt not common. It Is perea- 
nial, and grows in hedges and waste grounds on n 
calcareous soil, but is only met with in a comparatively 
few localities. It blossoms from June to August, tho 
flowers being about an inch long, drooping, bell¬ 
shaped, and of a lurid prpie colour. The fruit is n 
berry of a shining violet black colour when ripe, about 
the vise of a small oborry. The berrios have a most 
tempting appearance, and children have frequently 
been poisoned by them.'' They are powerfblly narcotic { 
and one of the first symptoms or their deadly action 
on the human frame is an appearance Ot the most 
besotted drunkenness. The dried lessee, or an info- 
sion of tbe leaves, will act in a similar manner. Even 
a small dose causes an extravagant deliriuih, wfefoh is 
usually of an agreeable character. The delirium is 
soroetimel accompanied by excessive and uncontrol¬ 
lable laughter, sometimes by excessive talking, but 
'occasionally by a complete loss of voice. Tbe Stole of 
mind sometimes resembles somnambulism, as in tbe 
ease ot a tailor, who, for fifteen hours, wae speechless 
and insensible to si terns) oWoots, and yet went 
through all tbe operations of bis trade with great 
vivacity, and moved his lips as if in conversation. The 
best antidote to the virulent efleeta Of this pokiest Is 
Ointgor, whan promptly administered; but, ft practi¬ 
cable, tbe stomach-pump should be at oooetjsed. 
When death ensues from its effects, tha body aeon 
putrefies, and swells in a remarkable manner, being 
covered with livid spots j and blood sometimes exudes 
from the mouth, nose, ind eyes. Extract of bella¬ 
donna is employed to dilate (ha pmpfl of theeye during 
surgical operations, to allay pain sad nervous irritation, 
and as an antomasmodie. It fit tobe feared that it is a 
common ingredient in speeiflesfor sparkling eyes sold 
bg t t fumert^^Tha souvwprlnoipl* of the plant is toe 

Atsotacbm, A fr o paP-t t «, in Bot., a nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants, ot the sub-class CtowRiffm*. 
Tbs thirtyva^rgintora tooluded in this order^ere 
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Atrophy 

asperated by Mien from the Bohnuum and S erap ku 
lariaeem. The species are very numerous, and sbemd 
in tropioal regions; but soma are frond in moat parta 
of the world. Many have powerful naraotie proper¬ 
ties, aa, for instance, the tobacco-plant, the thero- 
appl&henbaoe, deadly nightshade, nod the mandrake. 
(See Kioonm, Damns, ttrosoxurm, Atsors, and 
HitmuMu.) 

Amm, iM'-ro-/« (Sr. a, not, and trophe, nourish, 
meat), in Med., denotes a wasting, from deficient 
nutriment, either of a part or of the whole body. 
In order to the maintenance of the haikhy atate of 
the body or of any of its organs, a certain supply of 
nutrition (a required to meet the waste that » oon- 
stantty going on. When, from aay causa, the supply 
of nutrition fa not able to meet this waste, the natural 
dimensions of those parte are reduced. In a healthy 
condition of body, an exact balance ie maintained 
between the waste and the supply j but hrevery morbid 
condition this balance to mors or less disturbed, in 
consequence of which the whole body, or certain parts 
of it, receive too little or too mash nourishment. The 
first state, from whatever eanae it arises, to termed 
atrophy, the latter hyp e rtro ph y. Atrophy may thus 
arise from a vast variety of oanaas. It may be occa¬ 
sioned by merely withholding the necessary supply of 
nutritious food, without aay actual disease. Among 
the diseases eatable of producing atrophy, the most 
oommta are those of the digestive organs, by which 
the aliment to taken up and prepared for assimilation. 
Disease of the organs of assimilation, may produce 
atrophy aa effectually as disease in the primary -organs 
of digestion. A frequent instance of this is in con¬ 
sumption , when the longs become so diseased as not 
to be able to receive a sufficient quantity of air. 
Atrophy may result also from a want of activity in an 
organ, or in the whole body; eothat when the nutri¬ 
tive parthdas are oonveyed to them in the blood, they 
have not power to appropriate a sufficient quantity of 
Mom. Whan the vital activity of an organ is small, the 
nutritive per bides ora taken up slowly and languidly; 
While the affinity existing between them being also 
weak, they are sooner removed by the paoeees of ab¬ 
sorption than in health, astir the parta thus circum- 
4 stonoad are rapidly wasted. Hence a due supply of 
nervous stimulus to necessary to the vital activity of 
an organ; white the cessation of action in any organ 
to invariably followed by atrophy. The first change 
that takes mace in an atrophied organ, frdfo whatever 
cause, to diminution of the quantity of blood sent to 
it; mid next to this, and chiefly owing to it, is greater 
pntoneas of oolonr. Subsequently, the organisation 
becomes more completely changed; eo that frequently 
all traces of Ha original conformation are lost, and, in 
some cues, it at last disappears altogether. In all 
oases atrophy arises from the diminution or perversion 
of the vital energies, generally the former j and hence, 
by exciting the natural vital eojrgie* of an organ, wa 
tend to remove atrophy. In order to its cure, it to 
necessary to discover in what organ or’ organs the 
deficiency or perversion masts. The^iaoovery of this 
is often anfioMt, and theremovalof it, When discovered, 
fa often more difficult. 

Arsons., Jynbtm, i-tre'-pi-a, a vegetable alka¬ 
loid frond in the deadly nightshade (Atropa belle- 
amm), mgd the eeede of tfaeDstoro ArumeriMa. It 
to extracted by adding sulphuric acid to a strong 
decoction of amber plant; filtering, saturating with 
potash, and dissolving the precipitate, which n the 
4/>pta, in hot wat e r, from which it cry st e Ws es in long 
•Sky needles. The psmmmtioai of the alkaloid ce^K 
a peculiar dilatatiim of the pupils of the eyes, which 
. continues for several hours. It to erne of the most- 
violent acrid uetoans known, the ealy antidote being 
a Vigorous and immediate appMnatton af the etoma r b- 
ptoap, eroetios being utterly useless, from th e p wratyeed 
concitioe of the atomaeh. 

Atvscud, ri-tfokmi (Pr.. attached), la DipL, to a 
name gtoaa to oerteiu young gentlemen who are et-( 
lacked to em ba s si e s in toe eapaolty of aemitMto, with 
a view to their being made frmi&a* with Mm duties 
of the office, in order to their afterwards' hnlrtif «fa» 


Attainder 

iatsas at the discretion of the judges of a court of 
rcoord against a parson, for some contempt, either 
actual or by ditebsying its order, for which he is 
committed. It may be awarded by them non a bare 
suggestion, or on thair own ’knowledge, without toy 
appeal, indictment, or informatics. The eaaaa in which 
it m issued are where witnesses do not appear on a 
subpoena to attend a court, or ou an order before an 
arbitrator, or refuse to be sworn and examined, or 
prevaricate in their eridenoe; for uon-obaervanee of 
an award duly made; for non-payment of moneys, nr 
neglect or refusal to perform an act pursuant to an 
order; unduly perverting the proceedingeof the court; 
writing privately to a jndge on a cose in court; or 
for doing any act derogatory to the authority of tho 
court or the respect due to it. Foreign attachment is 
a process peculiar to the city of London and some 
other places, issued out of the lord mayor's or sheriff’s 
court, in the nature of a notice to a person who has 
moneys or effects in his hands belonging to a debtor, 
not to part with them without license from the court. 
This person is called th o garnishee. It has been con¬ 
sidered that the lord mayor's court has jurisdiction 
over the garnishee if he can bo served with the notice 
within tho oity, although he hoe no residence or office 
within the city, and the goods or moneys are not in 
the city; but this question is now before the court 
of Queen's Bench, which has not vet delivered its 
judgment. Unlnss the debtor settle the demand, or ho 
or the gnr -toeS successfully defend tho action, the 
plaintm r. vers judgment against the garnishee to 
the extent . the assets in his hands for the amount 
of his ela.m. If tho action he not defended, the 
claimant must give a bond to return the value of whut 
he recovers from the garnishee, if the debtor should 
aome in wjtkiu a year and a day, and defend the action 
ami recover judgment. 

Attack:, at-iilk', in Mil. Lan., denotes an advoneo 
upon an enemy, with a view of driving him from bis 
position. It may be made either upon an adverse 
army in the field, or upon a fortress. In every age, 
the moat experienced generals have generally preferred 
making an attack, to protracting the war by tedious 
and indecisive manoeuvres, which harass ana dispirit 
their troops. The army making the attack, especially 
if unexpected, possesses manifest advantages over tho 
enemy, which generally more than oeunterbalauce 
eveqvery considerable advantages on the other side. 
Berne, an experienced general always chooses, if 
possible, to keep his enemy on the defensive. The 
nature of the attack depends upon the condition and 
position of the enemy, upon the purpose of the war, 
upon the time, place, and other circumstances. 

Attainder, at-thin'-der (Old Fr. attaiudrs, from 
Lat. tangere, to touch, eaten, or take, or Ungers, to 
stain, to impute, charge, or accuse), in Law, to tho 
immediate consequence when sentence of death is 
pronounced. .The criminal to then called atyiint, 
attinotus, stoned, or blackened. He is no longer of 
any credit or repatation; he cannot be a witness in 
any court; neither is he capable of performing the 
functions of another man; for, by an anticipation of 
his punishment, he is already dead in law. It to often 
confounded with conviction; bnt a man may ha con- 
tioted, and not receive judgment for a time, or the 
conviction may bo erroneous. To be attainted, be 
must have judgment of deaths A person attainted of 
high treason forfeits all his lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments; his blood to ea?mpi*d, and h? and his 
posterity ware fo rmerly reettssed hose; bat by 64 
Geo. III. o. Iff. t A t Will. |V; o. m, and 4 A 6 
Will. IV. c. 13, tho former rigour of the lew was modi¬ 
fied. By the first act, except for treason arMoay, 
the at taind e r wifi afloat oedy the affenfler tat bus 
uatamLlife, and will nob extend to disinherit or pre- 
judiee toe-Tighter titio of any ether p iss was after hfa 
death. By toe second set, when toe person from 
whom the toaeoot of any toad to to ha toaead shall 
have had a ny rota t i o n who, biting bocaariaintsd, shall 
see died he&oe any aueL- tot seat shall fans* taken 
lane, then aneh attainder tboll not prevent nay person 
inheriting sneh lead whqam«I«h*re b es n c ape ble 


pointmanta in thah department of the pubfieasrvsee. fof inberittagtoa same b y t en sin g his fitoesn * through 
AmoanonR, fi t fri t h' a ma t 49k. ritaetor, to <*» | a a eh relation, If ha toe net been at tai nted. Bytoe 
taoh, task, or faatsn unto), fat Law, is a pre esset hnt rtofad net, the ritaindw will not rifret \tmd, chattels. 
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or stock vested in anypateon attainted, upon an in|pt, 
or by way of martgoja, or any profits thereof, team* 
may be attainted by act afpexMamcwt. The attainder 
may be ravened or feWfladby writ of error or by plan. 

If by writ «f error, the eoaeaat of the mm to the 
writ moat be obtained; and whoa by {dan! it may be 
by denying the treas o n , pleading a pardon by act of 
parliament, 4c. 

Aanaua, M-taMfo*. in Bat., a gen. of palnmeom* 
prising numerous ipeeiet, nearly ail natives of the too* 
pieal parte of America. They here in general toil and 
smooth cylindrical stems; bat a few species are stem- 
lees. The leaves are J*r|p and phuiato j the fruit a 
nut, with three seeds and three cells, inclosed in a dry 
> husk. The epeeiee A. Jenifer* is the moet important 
member of the group. The fruita oonstitute the Oe- 
qoilla snts of commerce, which are largely imported 
into this country. The pericarp of this fruit is very hard, 
and forms a kind of vegetable ivory, adapted for haa-, 
die* of doors, drawers, walking-stick*, and umbrella* 

The pendulous fibres of the leef-etetks are much used 
for cordage; the ropes made from them being very 
strong, aim mi&tmmij durable in salt-water. The fibre 
resembles pimeeeba very oloseiyt end, in fact, until 
quite recently, the tyro kinds of fibre were thought 
to be identical. (As* IiUorotbieu., the Pieetobapalnu) 
from the seeds of A. CMteuui a fatty oil may be ob¬ 
tained, A. eeevta, toe Bludovs palm, produoce a fruit 
about the size of a goose's egg, tbakarnele of which | those eoieu< 
are eatable. * 

Attab, or Ono, or Bona, tU'-tar, an essential oil 
obtained from the petals of three species of rose,— 
namely, Sms oeattfolig, mottk ate, and damategna. 

Thfi roee-gardeea at Qhaaeepore have long been famed 
for the production of the pnseioue liquid. These gar¬ 
dens are large fields, planted with rows of email rose¬ 
bushes. The blossoms, which unfold in the morning, 
axe all gathered before noon; and their petals are at 
enoe transferred to olay stills, and distilled with twice 
their weight of water. The rose-water which comes 
over is placed in shallow vessels covered with moist 
muslin, to exclude dust, and exposed all night to the 
cool air. In the morning the thin film of oil which has 
collected on the top is carefully swept off with a feather 
and transferred to a email phial. This process is re¬ 
peated morning niter morning, till nearly the whole of 
the oil is «e®Sfmt®d from the water. Heber seye that 
about SO,000 roses aro required to yield a rupee weight 
(176 grams) of attar; and this quantity is worthTMt 
Attar of roses is imported from Smyrna and Constan¬ 
tinople; but it rarely, if ever, arrives in this country 
pure. It is commonly adulterated with spermaceti sod 
a volatile oil, which appears to be derived from one or 
more epeeiee of Andronegqn (see this word), and which 
called in London ail of ginger-grass, or oil of gene- 
urn. 

Attention, Sl-len'-tAon (Let. aUenfio, from md, to, 
and tondo, l stretch), is a term used in Mental Phil, to 
denote a steady eiertioiaor due application of the mind 
to any otnect of aanan or intellect, in order toils being 
thoroughly understood, and afterward* ramembereu. 

When we see, hear, or think of anything, and feel a de- 
sire to know more of it, we attempt to keep the mind fl ted 
upon it; end this fixing of the mind is called attention. 

In other words, tt is that effort of the mind to keep 
1 fare it an idea or perception, and to exclude for the 
time aU other ohjeote thatsolieit ita notice. According, 
to Stewart, it is a distinct faculty of the mind; and, 
though tlria view dues; po$seaut to heaths cor re ct ions, 

tains thM e^nMfr?‘Mt««weud foeuhyof the mind, 
but only “oadSgiOuuteSs concentrated.*' "life," he 
says, "eeanuguftnee applied by an aot of will or de- 
sir under a particular Mr.” Thie layr'fcetamtthe 
law of Umitotmm, which ie" that the fotenridh. of our 
knowledge it in the adverse ratio df it* extension i in 
other words, that tike fewer objeeta we osneider at 
ones, tbe eleerer end afore dfetiaatyriH be our know¬ 
ledge of them.' 1 The greater the number of objects 
to whfohtbe mind u-et the uostuii iHreeted, the 
r with whlefcdfe|»«htoto snsisiilrr 


net; fee sometimes itie seined npoa and fixed by an 
object of interest beyond the power of eowtaoL Ae- 
corifaw to fife W. Hamilton, then ere three de g r e ss 
og kinds of attention,-*-" the first, a mere vital and 
itvesietjble act; the second, «a act determined by 
desire, which, though involuntary, may be ceeMwap 
our wul; and the thud, an act determined by deli b e r at e 
volition." Considered in ita highest degree a* aa **t 
of tbe will, the power of concentrating attention is off 
the utmost importance. Every idea is vivid iapsvpeiK 
Won to the degree of attention that ia given to It t add - 
it,ia only by the attention that ia given to nay eqMt 
that wa cma form n distinct notion of it, or discover its 
nature, attributes, or selatfom. It » also one of the 
greatest aid* to memory, to which it seem* to m 
essential that the perception or idea which we wteh to 
remember should remain ia the mind for a oertatn 
of time, add be exeluaively con tetnplatedby K. 


ne may obtain the same oommaud over ms mind that 
he has over the maeclM of hie body, and may town to 
be attentive as he learns to walk or to write. The 
stronger one's power of attention, the longer and sunn 
steadily will he be able to follow out the tern* train of 
thought, and the gre a t er will be theeaeceee a _ 
his labougp. " Genius," says Helvetia!, 'Me AOthtSg 
but a continued attention;“ and Sir Issue Newton, 
when complimented upon his great diseoverlee, re¬ 
marked, “ that if he had made any impr ov eme nts in 
those eeieaoee. it was owing mere to patient attention 
than to any other talent.*' 

ArrsKtioir, a oeuttouary ward need in the British 
military service aa preparatory to any particular exer¬ 
cise or maiKoovre: gart~i~comt haa the 
I'sameaignifieation in the French service. 

Upon receiving this commend, Urn 
infantry soldier, whether of tha line, 
volunteer*, or militia, assume* the fal¬ 
lowing position Shoulders square to 
the front; heels kept together ; toes 
turned outward; feet forming au 
angle of sixty degrees; arms depend¬ 
ing straight from the shoulder*; 
palms of foe hands falling flat upon 
tbe tbighe foody straight* but with 
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trifling inclination forward, in order 
that its weight may principally foil 
upon thd fore part of the feet; head 
kept erect, but, without being thrown 
beck; eyes looking straight to the 
front; the whole position neing par- 
rfeetly easy and uneonstrained, with¬ 
out any rigidity or awkwardness.— 

Ktf. Jtifle-drill, in Bey* Oe* Mag*- 
Kina. , 

AxTXvexrxn, K-ta'-sni'-tiJ (Lai. 
alitnue, I make thin), in Bot., taper* UHWIOSi 
ing gradually to a point, 

ArrasrzTiox, M-iit-iai'-tho* (Lat. attutar, Stam. fi, 
and tutor, 1 call to'IWtoee*), of a dead, will, or other 
inetrumenMx urn execution of itin the preeeMOof 
witnesses, who indorse or eubaoribe their,names under 
a menMcatfmtta, to the effect that it wueoigaed or 
executed in their presence. In yeoeeal, one w it ueie l* 
sufficient to attest a deed or other legal instrument j 
but if it be executed in pursuance of it power which 
directs it to be done in the pretence of a given number 
of witness™, it will -be void unless it be Attested by 
such number. The execution or acknowledgment of a 
will must be attested by at least two witnesses, who 
must both or aU be present at the time of the e x ecuti on 
«r acknowledgment of it by, the teatatgr, *nd must 
eubaoribe their names ae witnesses thereto in hit pte- 
senoe, and in the presence of each other. 

Amc, il'-tik <&r. attiicM, b ri ou gi e g do JtttfesL o 
term in Arch., applied to ft. tow ptogpet-wsll ear- 
rounding the top of a Mftg , sod placed on too 
.entablature. It i* gMMnOy plnfo, but aom«thia» 
Lbrokeu with pilattcga, tofoso wch figure* in high 
[relief are placed, aa xn too JtoWt Pi Constantine. It 
lima intended to coeoeal the roof, and give a moreim- 
posing anpaentnae to thsbulldmg. In ancient arepi- 
tactare nahsight vmtadjpwnlly, but in mcdentitM* 
it Ugeowratemwaifiiirtothatof the entablatmfa. In 



jMaleot 


■limVitii of an upper and lower torn*, iq>w« tw bya the queen in inherit 
oootw end fillets, measuring m height one-third the u oourt, gpou ur i 
4knH« of the eokuna it «morte It it cotamonly wherein hie attend* 
applied, now, to the nm ran fa the roof of modern on tbe left head of: 
dwelling! the e xp r e won ie eleo varlowdy cgtyMyed only upon solemn 
u other ways Tone, thorn end tuhtle wit it often usually he doe* not 
oeUed Attic eeeeoning or sell} o witneee that ie inoor- the face of the court 
luptihie, on Attic witneee leg* d to hate on ott 

Amp Dnueii Tux, is tint dialect of the Greek Attobkxt or xs 
language which wee spoken in Attica It wee the most the eecond officer u 
hum end poliehea of ell the dielecte of ancient the ehenoellor ef thi 
Greece ,*sndnt it wrote Solon the lawgiver, Xhueydidra Atxobsmkrx, at 

end Xenophon the historians, Aristophanes the eomte Old Fr a/toumer, 
poet, Beto and Am to tie the philoeabber^ and 1Jp, octoi profceeing a 
masuenee tbe orator. When, after *we dddcedutuan new landlord, on tl 
conquest, Greek became the Ungusge^SjHjtaestnre and being recovered in 
dnumaey *n most porta of foe .otsHfsH worid$i H the latter case, the otto 
Ante cone to be that dialect of thej&srok which wee of the tenant being 
generally adopted * » _ .under the process, 

Arnruno, it -It tudt, in Feint end Scalp, the post- ny virtue or the jud| 
tian end gesture of a figure, by wbieh the sentiment Attutbuts, it' tr 
or passion of tbe person represented h denoted At- and tnlrua, I give i 
titnde u to tbe limbs the same as expression to the or property ascribe 
features, and should be natural, onoonstreined, and thing Or the sev 
varied. In a group of figures, the ettitadgi should he substance, some on 
contractive, aud eo composed ee to balance end set off necessary to it, am 
esOH other tension end attract 

A trout XT, dt-tuW-** (Let oUormttnt, ad, tamo, accidmtul, as -round 
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the queen in inhfntonoe or profits, «bjnpirpl 
in oourt, upon any epemal matters ofneMinnalflai 
wherein hie attendance ie reouirul, is under the inch 
on tbe left hand of the dork oi too crown t Imttbi 


r piece 
nature 


only upon eolemn and extraordinary ooeaeiooe , in 
usually he does not sit there, but within tbs bar, in 
the face of the court The queen oonsort ia also pnvi- 
legi d to have on attorney general 
ArrosKXT or xsn JDucuy Conor oj> Innsmt ia 
tbs second officer in that court, placed as asse ss o r to 
the ehenoellor ef the oourt 
Attobxmbhx, Udwm'auHt (hat sttnmaMlsstf 
Old Fr altountr, to turn over to), in tewr, is the 
act oi professing or agreeing to became tenant to a 
new landlord, on the alienation of property, or on ita 
being recovered in an action of ejectment. In the 
latter case, the attornment ia to prevent the necessity 
of the tenant bang actually turned out of possession, 
under the process, to give possession to the plaintiff, 
by virtue or the Judgment m the action 
Attotbuts, W trt-btde (Let attnbuo, from ad, to, 
and tnlrua, I give or bestow). ia properly a quality « 



neersaary to it, and go to form its character, as ex¬ 
tension and attraction to matter, others am termed 
accidental, as roundness in wood, or learning in a man. 
In Theol, it denotea the several qualities and perfec¬ 
tions which w connive in God, and which constitute 
hie proper e»i re, ne justice, goodness, truth, wisdom, 
Ac Borne diningum them into negative, and positive 
, the former bemg each as remove him 


eagle and thunderbolt are the attributes of Jupiter, 
the eedueeus n the attribute of Uereury. the tndent 
of Neptune Love U always represented With a how 
and quiver j Justice with s balance end sword, Ac 

Attbibutives, at MV** Am, in Gram, are words 
which are significant of attributes, as adjectives, 
verba, and participles, which are attribute# of sub¬ 
stance*, and edverdw, which denote the attributes only 
of attributes Mr Herns calls the former attributive* 
of the Brat order; the latter attnbuTives of the second 
order 

Ammox. 4f •faiJt'-ew (Let. attrthu, wutft a 
rubbed down), id Geol, the wearing and smoothing of 
rpek-surfaces by the passage of water ohargsd with 
gritty particles, by tbe descent bf ghunen, or by Gin 
passage of sena-dnft 

Jtrwaoo'rMACuniB (Am GbstRathW.) 

Araumu, Mt-Mmre a, in Bet, s gen. of 
plants belonging to the nst ora Cetapanta The most 


interesting specie# u A. Mu, s nntfoo of Cashmere, 
the root at which is nmoni to have ocmsUtuted the 
eottmt of tbe ancients This root is conuusbiy known 
u the north-western parts ef Utb* by the mute of 
ome-root. It must not, however, be omfogndad With 
tbe true orris-root, which is famished tar e agent be* 
longutg to a veir diShreaS order. (Am Fsisf 
Aoomox, ami -ate* (Let ewi«, auahagi Gt. asps, 
increase! u aaetitt, nn ta arJhn gi, u mttbe&Sf sell, 
tag p ro ue r W bycompetitioh Sales by sustain are con¬ 


ing pr o p er ty byunpthliM 
duetodfon AffMentpnooipies, 
affecting particular trades, Is 
most general mode is for aj 
an aaotioneer, to onhr the_M 
ass ambled together tar ad 
for the parebsse by Hid 
moneyi and thtfjmeon vn 
amount, is dsotarsd fog 
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Soles by auction am eon- 
M, neaerffing totteoUMom 
foeabttoe. or sSbcts, The 
s pwfesMonot mew, sailed 
rve p etty for sols to persons 
nee !b ean ie who 
age, jr eMni of suae of 
p hedt hash, or the highest 
p OWlhMs t, Betas of tUs 
Spnm wteeh food hath 
A bidder may retract hw 
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Auctioneer 

bidding: before the fall of the hammer. If a person 
by any mean* prevent other persona from bidding 

S at him, he cannot compel the delivery of the lot, 
ugh he may have paid a deposit. If a vendor 
employ agents at a sale, to bid solely for the purpose 
of exoiting competition, and without any intention ol' 
purchasing, he must announce it, or the sale is void. 
If any wilful or fraudulent misrepresentation of the 
property or chattel put up for sale be made, either in 
the description or otherwise, the purchaser is not 
bound to complete the sale, and he can oompel a return 
by the auctioneer of the purchase or deposit money, 
or such part of it as will make up the deficiency In 
v nlue. In a Dutch auction, the auctioneer commences 
by naming a high price, and gradually reduces it until 
t-omo person closes with his offer. In some ruses, 
auction sales, or biddings, are effected by a minute- 
glass or inch of candle, and the bidder immediately 
preceding the running out of the sand, or the extin¬ 
guishment of the light, is declared the purchaser. 

Auction ebb, awk'-eho-neer, a person licensed to 
jell property by public biddings. He may vaiy the 
conditions of tale before a bidding ia made. Ue is tbe 
ngent both of the vendor and purchaser, and, as such, 
may bind both. He ia entitled to hold the purchase 
or deposit money as stakeholder for both parties, until 
the contract be completed, without paying interest 
for it, and ho is personally liable to the purchaser if 
he pay it to the vendor before completion. If both 
parties set up a title to the deposit, ho can compel 
ihetn to interplead to establish the right. Hu has a 
special property in goods sold, and may maintain an 
notion against the purchaser for the price. If he sell 
without declaring who is liis principal, the purchaser 
can compel him to complete the contract. 

Ancona, aw-ku'-ba, m Hot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Cortuieex. The only known species 
is A.japonica, which, as its name implies, is a native 
of Japan. It was introduced into ifritain as a hot¬ 
house plant, but was soon found to be hardy enough 
to flourish in exposed situations. It is now a very 
common ornamental shrub, especially in the parks and 
suburban gardens of large towns. It is remarkable 
for its shining pole-green leaves mottled with yellow, 
which have obtained for it tbe common namo ol' 
Variegated Laurel. The plant is dioecious, that is to 
say, the male and female flowers are produced by 
separate individuals. The female plant is alone known 
iu this country; brnce it never yields seed, and can 
only be propagated by luyering, or by slips or cuttings. 

AvDIBircm, me '-di-enee (Lat. audio, 1 bear), denotes 
the attention that is given to a person while speaking, 
<<r persons listening to a public speaker, singer, or 
other performer. The ceremony of the admission of 
ambassadors or public ministers to a king to deliver 
the credentials or their sovereign is likewise called an 
audience. In History it is the name of certain tribu¬ 
nals or courts of justice established by the Spaniards 
in America. 

Auditor, am'-di-tor (Lat. audio, I boar), in a general 
sense, one who listens or uttenda to anything; in En¬ 
glish Law, an officer of tbe crown or soma great parson 
who makes a yearly examination of tbe accounts of 
the under-officers, Keren ers-general of fee-farm rents 
are called auditors. The auditors of the imprest were 
officers of the Exchequer appointed to take itbe ac¬ 
counts of the receivers of pnbho revenues. The present 
Hoard of Commissioners, exercising the duties formerly 
divided between various departments of theExohequer, 
was constituted in 1806. In Prance, the members of 
the Clmmbre deaComptes were divided into conieilUn • 
maUret and eonteiUere-auditeure. In Com., auditors 
are persons appointed to examine, vonch, and certify 
the correctness of tbe accounts of a public company 
or body. 

jv Aubitobt, aw '- di - to - re , in Anat., is a term applied to 
W certain parts of the organs of hearing; as the auditory 
£nerve, meatus nuditorius, to, (See Ear.) 

Auditobt (Lat. auditorium, an audience), an assem- 
blage of persons gathered together for the purpose of 
i” 1 !* * prtoeher, lecturer, Ac. In the ancient 
Jtburcbes, the term aiffiitory, or auditorium, was ap- 
C V*rt of the bnilding where the people 

“""d to be instructed, and hear the Qospel s it u now 
i the nave. 
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Augsburg Confession 

Auojbjjt Stabebs, (See Avgjkub, vol. I. of this 
work.) 

Auorb, aic'-gur (Du. aeegaar, Sax. naue-gar), an in- 
strument used for boring large holes by carpenters, 
wheelwrights, shipwrights, and others. It oousista of 
an iron blade, terminating in a steel bit, with a handle 

C ued at right angles with the blade, When the auger 
a straight channel or groove, it is sometimes called 
a ‘' pod auger when it has n spiral channel, it is termed 
a “ screw auger." A largo kind ol'auger is used in agri¬ 
culture for boring the earth in order to ascertain tbe 
nature of the subsoil, miucraU, or whether water ia 
existing in a certain place. 

Avoirs, am'-jite, n species of hornblende, known 
also as pyroxene. It is found in many volcanic rooks, 
such as basalt and porphyry, and consist* of silicate 
of lime and magnesia. It ib greenish-black or entirely 
black, and is generally more or less translucent, 
according to the amount of manganese and iron con¬ 
tained in it. It crystallises iu hexagonal prisms, ter¬ 
minated by dihedral summits. 

A vO msk i atioh, Court of. (See Courts.) 
Augsburg CoitFBSMtoir, owgt'-boorq, iu Keel. Hist., 
is tbe name given to that important profession of faith 
of the Lutheran church which was laid before the 
great diet of Augsburg in 1530. Tbe emperor Charles V., 
in order to bring about an amicable settlement of the 
religious differences that were then existing in Ger¬ 
many, summoned a diet of the empire to meet at 
Augsburg, and requested the Protestants to bring 
before it a short summary ol those doctrines in which 
they differed from the church of Home. John, elector 
of Saxony, therefore applied to his Wittenberg theo¬ 
logians, at whose head was Luther, to draw up articles 
of their faith, and to lay them before him at Torgau. 
Those Torgau articles formed the basis of the Augsburg 
Confession, which was drawn up ut Augsburg, by 
Melaucthon, assisted by other distinguished theolo¬ 
gians, and approved of by Luther, who, however, 
could not appear at Augsburg, but remained at Coburg, 
not far distant, being under the bun of the empire, 
ft is characterised by the dear nictlmdioal style of 
Melancthon, os well as by that gentle conciliatory 
spirit for which he was distinguished. His evident 
intention was to approximate ns much as possible to 
the doctrines of the church of Rome, defining, at con¬ 
siderable length, the heretical errors which they both 
agreed in rejecting, and moderating, as much us pos¬ 
sible, the points of difference between them. He 
sought to establish tbe doctrines of Protestantism, 
not only on tbe authority of Scripture, but also on 
that of the Fathers, especially Augustine, from whom 
the Uomanists could hBrdly dissent, and who could 
not be accused of heresy. It, cunsists of twenty-eight 
articles, twenty-one of which state the principles of, 
their belief as regards faith and doctrine ; the remain¬ 
ing seven treat ut some length of those points in which 
they differ from the churon of Some. The following 
are the suhjeots of the several articlesi—1. Of God; 
2. of original sin \ 3. of the person and mediation of 
Christ; 4. justification; 6. preaching and the sacra¬ 
ments; 6. faith; 7 and 8. the Church; 0. baptism; 
10. the Lord's flapper; 11. confession; 12. repentance; 
13. the use of sacraments; 14. church government; 
16. rites of human institution to be observed; 16. 
secular occupations; 17. Christ’s second coining; 18. 
free will; 19. God not the author of sin; 20. faith and 
good works; 21. saints to be respected, not wor¬ 
shipped. The abuses that had crept into the Church 
were—22. Denying the sacramental cup to the laity; 
23. imposing celibacy on the clergy; 21, of the mass; 
26. of confession; 26. of fasts and other oeremonies 
of hnman invention; 27. of conventual vows; 28. of 
civil uid ecclesiastical power. Its authors evidently 
had no intention of making it a permanent or im¬ 
mutable standard of faith, but simply gave it out as a 
statement of tbe belief then held. “Oar churches 
teach,” “ it is taught,” “ it Is unanimously taught,” 
“ such and such opinions are falsely imputed to us, are 
the expressions used. These articles were read before 
the diet on the 26th of June, 1530. The pupal theo¬ 
logians, headed by Faber, wrote a confutation of the 
Confession, which was also read before the diet, in 
the month of August 6f the same year, ktelanetnon 
answered it in ids “Apology for the Augsburg Con* 
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fssaion," Which was published in 1531. Zwinglins, and 
Cfae other Hwiss and French reformer*, did not concur 
in the ronfcMion of Augsburg, a* they differed from it 
on several point*, particularly in denying the real 
presence of Christ in the Eucharist, which the Luther¬ 
ans believed (Art. 10). Melonothon subsequently 
made various considerable alterations in the Confes¬ 
sion, particularly in that Latin edition of it which he 
published in 1540. The alterations which be then made 
on the tenth article, with a view to unite the Lutheran* 
and 'Calvinists, cave rise to much controversy; the 
Lutherans repudiating the alterations, and holding by 
the unaltered Confession; while the reformed churches 
accepted the altered one. 

Atrouxuw.air'-yK-reM, the ceremonies, superstitions, 
predictions, signs, answers, and annouuooments made 
by the Roman augurs, and which constituted their 
supposed science and inspiration. Public auguries 
were,—1. Appearances in the heavens, as thuuder and 
lightning. The augur marked the place whore the 
flash of lijrhtuing originated, aud where it disappeared. 
Ha stood on an»nlevalod place, where he had a full 
view of all around him. After the eaorificeshad been 
made, au4 solemn prayers offered, ho took his station, 
his face towards the east, bis head covered, and point¬ 
ing with his staff to that portion of the heavens within 
the limits of which he proposed to make his obser¬ 
vations. On the left were the propitious, on the right 
the nnpropitious omen*. 2. The ories and the Oight 
of birds. Predictions founded on the observations 
of birde were properly called auspices, and were com¬ 
mon among the-Greeks, who took them from the Chal¬ 
deans. They afterwards became so important, that, 
among the Romans, nothing of consequence in peace 
or war was undertaken without consulting birds, whose 
oontinual (tight was supposed to give them universal 
knowledge. They were propitious .or unprnpitious, 
either from their epeeios, or fromAhe circumstances in 
which they appeared. Tho birds of a prophetic cha¬ 
racter were divided into two principal clause-,—-those 
Whose flight and those whose cry was indicative of 
future events. In tho latter class were included the 
raven, the orow, the night-owl, and the cock; in the 
former wore the eagle, the orow, the raven, the kite, 
and the vulture. The two last were 'always unpropi- 
tinus, The eagle, on the oontrary, was propitious 
When ha flew from left to right; the orow and the 
raven wero propitious on the left, and unprnpitious on 
the right. Thirdly, the willingness or unwillingness of 
okiaksnt to eat was considered ominous. The former 
wae interpreted as e good omen, the latter as a bad 
one. Chickens were made use of particularly in war. 
fieeidM these three principal classes, certain omen* 
were drawn from quadrupeds; such ns a beast crossing 
U path, or being men in an unusual place; or from 
eeourrenoea more or less uncommon; as sudden melan¬ 
choly, sneesing, spilling the selt upon the table, Ac. 
Although the augurs explained the majority of the 
■igae, aud taught now the goat eould be appeased, yet 
the right of inquiring how war would terminate be- 
longed only to the oommander-in-ohief; and its fortu¬ 
nate or unfortunate issue was attributed to him alone. 
-.Ref. EnglitA Gftlqpadia —Arts end Science*. 

Aoaoae, ow'-gar* (Lot. mqmree).—Among the peo¬ 
ple of anoient Italy, in common with all rude nations, 
it was imagined that in every ooourranee which could 
not be understood there was a special manifestation of 
the will of the gods. The power of reeding and intor- 
pretlng.thMe eigne was supposed to be a peculiar gift 
oonferrad on the favoured mortal from his birth. A 
superstition offering so strong a hold upon the minds 



__very earliest period- „ 

, were a certain sort of priests, who predicted 
events and announced to the people-tan will of 
"a. They were consulted both >0 public and 
affairs, and their tofiuauoe in the Watt waa 
By merely pronouncing the words Atte 
dev), they eould dissolve the assembly of) 
and annul all the decrees that had been, 
•meeting. The original number of augur* 
. differently by Oieem and Livy., OSnera, 
T iAHVMk.(IM the* Hamulus 
, <md that If q— 
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Ogulnifn law, which was passed 307 *,o„ opened the 

I ontifiosl end the augurs! eoUsgee to tbs plebeians.’ 
n theJatter, live plebeians were associated with four 
patricians; and this number remained to the time of 
nulla, at n.c., who increased it to fifteen. In 2fia.o. 
the extraordinary power wee conferred upon Augustus 
of electing sngurs.at his pleasure,—Ref. Engiith CgtUb 
juatia —Arts and Soieneee. 

August, am'-mul, in Ghron., is the name given 
to the eighth mdnth of our year. It waa named by 
the Roman emperor Augustus, after himself, as ho 
regarded it aa a ‘fortunate month for him, being that 
in which he had sained several important victories. 
Before this timenc waa called Sexlilit, or the sixth 
month, the year beginning with March. The name of 
July bad, iu like meaner, been QuintUu, before it waa 
changed by Jnlius Oeesar; and ns it oontaiued thirty- 
one days, the senate, in order that Augustus might 
not be bnhigfl Cwtar, decreed that August also should 
have thirty-one days, end that, for that purpose, a-day 
should be taken away from February. 

Anonenurn Monza, otSHpis'-Mn, a religious order 
in the church of Rome, who follow tnepreteaSed rule* 
of Augustine prescribed to them by Pope Alexander 
IV., in 185<i. There had arisen, previous to that time, 
several religions orders, which Innocent IV. formed 
the design of uniting into one congregation; end this 
whs carried out by his suooeasor. At present, the 
order is divided into several branches; as the Hermits 
of St. Paul, the J< mnymitaus, monks of St. Bridget, 
and the Uarefootc- ' ngustines, the last boiug instituted 
by a Portuguese a; 1W4, and confirmed by Pope 
Clement VLu. in 1600 and 1002. The pretended rue 
of 8t. Augustine ib, briefly, that the monks are to have 
all things in common; that the rich who enter into the 
order are to sell their possessions and give them to the 
poor;-that nothing is to be received without leave of 
the superior; that they are never to cat bat in their 
monutery; that when they go abroad, they must go 
two together in ogppauy; that they are to employ the 
first part of the morning in labouring with their hands, 
and the rest in reading. They have Saturday allowed 
them to provide themselves with necessaries, end are 
nermi Ued to drink wiue on Sundays; and if at any time 
they are obliged to retire through persecution, they 
are to betake themselves immediately to the place 
whither their superior is withdrawn. These, with 
several other precepts relating to charily, modesty, 
obastity, and other Christian virtues, oonstUdta what 
is called the Rule of Augustine, which dhes read to 
tho monks once a week. The Augustiner ace clothed . 
in black, and make one of the four orders of mendi¬ 
cants. The degeneracy of the order in the 14th cen¬ 
tury led to the formation of new societies, among 
which was the Saxon, one to which Martin Luther 
belonged. Since the French revolution, the order has 
been entirely suppressed in France, Spain, aud Por¬ 
tugal, and partly in Italy end South Germany; and 
even in Austria and Naples it has been decreasing. It 
is most powerful in Sardinia and America. 

A ox, ti&xax, awk (Afro (tapsimts).—Although this 
bird has occasionally been mot with an the British 
coast, the northern latitude* are more congenial to its 
habit*; and henoe, owing to our limited acquaintance 
with the inhabitant* of the Aretio regions, it is not 
very wfll known. In the collection of the British 
M use A there is a male specimen of this bird, which wu 
sent to Mr. Bullock .during his tour in the Orkneys. 
This wee one of a solitary pair seen in those regions .- 
the female wae killed adittle tune previous to Mr. Bul¬ 
lock's arrival. That gentleman took part in a long 
chase of the male, but was unguoAefcl; the auk, 
although pursued by a six-oared boat, making tta.way 
under water with remarkable celerity. The wings of 
the great auk are but partially developed. In length 
it measures aboht three feet, and its wings scarcely 
exceed four inched. Though the wings are almost use- 



however, as our Arctic explorers have penetrated, the 
greatreuk hat always bean seen. It* movement* on 
mud ere Somewhat.* wkwari; and, indeed, it is «ho- 
teradeptsd iot an aqueous existence. Except eg 
s easo n , it rarely visit* the shore, while 
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Alik, Little 

- walking on terraJbma, it keep* itself nearly in a ver¬ 
tical position. Their food consists of fish and arus- 
taoea, and other marine productions. 



inn ousi.1 xvk. 

.Arx, Lntrut (Vria AIM, in the most diminutive 
of the auk tribe, and the hardiest. The colder and 
wilder the region, there do they seem to congregate 
in larger flocks, and enjoy the inclement weather 
with as much relish as their human companions the 
Esquimaux. In the locality of Baffin's Bay they ora 
found in large flocks j also at Melville Island. On the 
inhospitahlc wilds of Spitsbergen and Greenland thou¬ 
sands of these birds find a home. Hero they watch 
for the breaking up of the ice, sift then swarm down 
in myriads, and busily search for the crnstacca in the 
fissures of the broken ice. It very rarely visits this 
country; indeed, those that have been seen arc inure 
probably storm-blown castaways than visitors in search 
of a home for the season. I'be little uuk is a compact, 
stout bird, about uine inches in length. Tho upper 
parts of the plumage* are mostly bluck, the checks 
and .under-parts white,, the legs yellowish-brown, the 
bill Maok*£> In summer the front of the neck, wliiub 
during the winter is blaok, assumes a paler hue. It 
lay* one egg, ot a pale bluish-green, and, like the pre¬ 
ceding, affects the highest dills. 

Ann, RaxoB-BtM.su (Alca ton/a), larger than the 
preceding; when full grown, it measures about fifteen 
luebes in length and tweoty-aeven across the wings. 
This species is found also in the Arctic regional but, 
unlike the great auk, is a frequenter oFwarraer cli¬ 
mates, including the coasts of Great Britain, France, 
Holland, and Germany. These birds take up their 
abode on the highest cliffi attainable, and live together 
in large flocks, associating with the guillemots and 
kittewakea. About May the auk colonies begin their 
task of incubation, sitting closely together in rows, 
one above the other. It is very remarkable, that, 
although rasor-billed auk lay* but one egg, and so 
many hundreds are accumulated on the d^p at one 
time, without any kind of covering to denotetheir re¬ 
spective owners, no inconvenience is occasioned; every 
auk knows its own egg, and probably in no instance is 
the paternity of a young bird questionable. It baa 
occasioned some wonder bow the eggs of the auk are 
kept so saeufu on the small ledges on which they are 
late; and it is remarked, that if a human hand wore to 
remove one, the moat delicate artifice would toil to 
rephwahinaoMoumapodtion. Thebalanaingpowers 
of the auk are, however, canstdonmy overrated: for it 
has,been ascertained that the eggie attaohedto the net 
by a glutinous substance, with which it b, men newly 
laid, covered. The fmsor-blUsd auk is very common in 
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These breeding-plsoes aro of considerable extent, The 
foregoing authority makes mention of a nmipioa,“ to 
the extent of half a mile, covered with toes* birds for 
the purpose of breeding. These bird* inhabit the 
cliffs, not promiscuously, mil with a degree of regularity 
and distiuoluess which seems not a little wpudarfiu. 
On the grassy summits breed the puffins, burrovrtttglB 
the turf. From thence to half-way down U tbeplaoe 
selcotad by the auks: while in the remaiuing division 
are stationed the guillemots and kittowakes, the hitter 
coming almost to high-water mark."— MacfliUvray. 

A rue Council, aw'-Me (Lat. omUi, a hall), was the 
name of a council of the old German empire, called, 
in German, the Seiekiko/rath. It was next in power 
to the Imperial Chamber, which was the highest court 
in tho empire. When the Estates obliged the emperor, 
in 1405, to establish the court: offthe Imperial Cbnmwr, 
he still retained about his court persons for ToOTflag 
after the affair* of h» crown Jands, and for preparing 
matter* for the Imperial Chamber. In theanuamtmknt 
of these, the emperor would not allow the-Nstatee the 
some iufiuenoe that they possessed in the Imperial 
Chamber. The members of tho Aulio Council also 
came to take cognisance of judicial processes, and tho 
Estates frequently oomplaineffitof this after 1G0S. In 
1559 its organisation was more determined, and, by 
tho peaco of Westphalia, it was reeogniaod as tho 
second of the two supreme court* of the empire, and 
equal iu dignity to the Imperial Chamber. It waa 
oomponed of a president, a vice-president, and eighteen 
councillors, all ohosen and paid by the emperor; but 
a part of them, at least, were to lie taken not from 
Austria, but from tbe other states of the empire; aud 
six wore to be Protestants. If tho Protestant coun¬ 
cillors were unanimous upon any point, the votes of 
the rest could noF overthrow them. The councillors 
were divided into a bench of counts nnd lords, and a 
bench of learned lAn, with no distinction, except that 
the latter, who were generally raised to the rank of 
nobles, received a higher salary. The vice-chancellor 
of the empire, appointed by the elector of Mains, hod 
also a seat in the couuoil and a voice after tbe presi- 
dent. Under the exclusive jurisdiction of this court 
wore—1. All feudal questlous in which the emperor 
was immediately concerned; 2. all questions of appeal 
on the part ot the Estates, from decisions In favour of 
the emperor in miuor courts: 3. all matters concerning 
tho imperial jurisdiction in Italy. Its decision ) were 
submitted to the emperor for his approbation, on which 
they became law. It did not in any way interfere in 
the political or state affairs of the empire. The council 
ceased at the death of each emperor, and had to he 
reconstructed by his successor. It finally ceased to 
exist on the extinction of the German etupure, in 1800. 

Av*ANTlACH.®,a«r'-ttln-fi-ai'.(f«-r,Hi Bot., tbe Orange 
fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, consisting 
of trees and shrubs, often of great beanty. Tbe order 
is included in the sub-class Tkaktmiflorm, There arc 
twenty-three genera, and about'nmety-iive spscisa, 
chiefly natives ef tbe Boat Indies, but generally dis¬ 
tributed by tbe agency of mao throughout the warmer 
regions oi the globe. Their flowers are regular, end 
usually odoriferous! their fruits succulent and sub- 
acid, being,examples of the keeperidium (which *«c). 
The plants abound in receptacle* containing essential 
oils, which are much used in perfumery, for flavouring, 
and for other purposes. The oils are especially ahfBQ- ’ 
daut in the leaves, tho petals, and the rind of the find*, 
The latter also contains a bitter tonic principle. The 
edible fruits known as tbe orango, lomou, lime, «had- 
dock, citron, potnpebnooae, forbidden fruit, Indian 
bael, and wampea-fruit, are tho produee of this order. 
(the Citbux, JEolv, FesOUU, Cooxia.) 

Auutu. ISte Cuyuim.1 

Auiuu, ov-rf-sds (Lot, of the oolour ofgoldbin 
Faint, the glory withjmioh ancient pointers encircled 
tbe heeds of the Holy jugate, martyrs, and con¬ 

fessors, in their pictures. 

Au*xus, assVrawu (Lat, awnue, gold), a Roman gold 
coin, the value off which, according to Tacitus, wae 
lfl*. j other writer*! however, make it of dUKroafe 
values, between Us. to. It weight was neoriy 
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when hydrated. 
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Auricles 


Auscultation 


combines with the alkalies, the earths, ud metallic 
oxides, forming salts termed uuralce. The alkaline 
Karate* are soluble iu water, and crystallize in yellow 
needles. Auratc of polaek )* used in electro-adding. 
The compounds of uurio acid with the earths and 
oxides are mostly insoluble. Anrate qf ammonia is 
unknown. When auric acid is added to a solution of 
ammonia, a fulminating compound is obtained, sup¬ 
posed to lie a sub-aurato of ammonia. It explodes 
with great violenco when rubbed or heated. 

Avriclsr, aw’-riklt, in Anat., is tbe name given to 
two of the cavities of tbe heart. {Set Hxakt.) 

Auricula, aw-riV-u-la, a plant-eating molluscous 
animal, comprehended in that class of Gastropods to 

whieh the common 
snail belongs. Its or- 
gansof respiration are 
formed for breathing 
air, but some have 
the power of living in 
water for a longtime. 
It inhabits a shell 
somewhat ova) in 
auricula.. shape, and marked 

py wide plaits. The fauoied or real resemblance of the 
shell to the ears of certain animals accounts for the 
animal’s vulgar appellation of Mulus’ ear. 

Auricula, in lint., the name given to a species of 
Primrose {net Pbimvla) much cultivated in flower- 
gardens. It grows wild in tbe Alpine and sub-Alpine 
regions of Italy, Switzerland, and Gerraaiiv; also on 
the Caucasus and the mountains of Syria. In the wild 
state it has comparatively small flowers, generally yel¬ 
low, but occasionally rod or purple. These have short 
stalks, and grow in an umbel oil ope scupo nr lcafluss 
stem. The leaves, whioli spring from the orown of the 

_4, are of a dark green colour, und are usually covered 

with a mealy powder. The scnptf'and the flowers are 
also dusted ovnr with this peculiar meal. The auricula 
has been cultivated in Britain siune the close of tbo 
16th century; and an immense number of varieties, 
many of exquisite beauty and fragrance, have been 
developed. The culture of this cbarmiugflower is a 
favourite amusement of the operatives of manufac¬ 
turing towns, who often manage to save large sums for 
the pnrohoae of new varieties. Some of tbe most por- 
feot flowers, in form, colour, and shading, have been 
raised in little gardens belonging to tlic factory-mou of 
Lancashire. 

Auricular Coksksbioh. (See Cokfkssion.) 

Auriculatk, uw-rik'-n-lait (Lat. auricula, little ear), 
in Bot., a term applied to a leaf having two small 
ear-like lobes at the base. The leaf of the Woody 
Nightshade (Solatium Dulcamara) is an example. 

AuRxnaovs, aw-r\f‘-e-rue (Lat .aurum, gold, fero, 
I yield), in Gcol., a term used to signify that certain 
rooks and reins yield or contain gold; hence the terms 
‘ auriferous veins,’ • auriferous sands,’ ic. _ 

Avrioa, aw-ri'-aa (Lat. arnriga, a charioteer), the 
name of a constellation in the Northern Hemisphere, 
between Perseus and Gemini, represented by a man 
iu a posture resembling sitting, with a goat and kids in 
bis left arm, and a bridle in his right hand. Tho most 
remarkable star in this constellation is one of the first 
magnitude, in the body of ton Goat, called Capella. 

Avnisx, aw'-rlet (Lat. aurit , tbe ear), is a term ap¬ 
plied to one who studies and professes to cure diseases 
of the oar. 

Aurora Borsalis, ae-w'-a hor'-e-ai'-lie (Lat. au¬ 
rora, the morning, or light preceding sunrise, borealit, 
belonging to thn north), a magnificent luminous phe¬ 
nomenon which appears in the northern heavens. In 
this country it is rarely seen, and never in its full 
splendour; still the appearances observed are eoffi- 
montly striking and beautiful to exoite our wonder and 
admiration. Long shooting streamers are seen to dart 
aoroM the sky, and these ore generally attended by a 
baoutffhl glow of diffuse light, varying from green to 
deep purple, violet, and red. In daya gone by, tbe 
■s w y iwteert, or ttorikern Ughlt, as these appearances 
were commonly named, gave birth to many absurd 
superstitious tenon; and even now they are regarded 
as evil omens by some country folk. In the Arctic 
sane the aurora ia frequently seen; indeed, it servea 
to break the monotony of the tong dreary night, of 



some months' duration, which falls upon the inhabit¬ 
ants of that gloomy region every winter. There tbe 
meteor assumes a character of the greatest imaginable 
splendour. It first appears as an arch of light of a 
bluish-white colour, resting at each end on the hori¬ 
zon, and inclosing a dark segment. This luminous 
arch, which remains visible for several hours, may 
be considered to be a port of a luminous ring, ele¬ 
vated at a great distance above the earth’s surface, 
aud having it a centre corresponding with some poiut 
near the North Pole. The bow of light does not remain 
stationary, but rises and falls, extends towards tbe east 
or the west, and breaks, now in one place, and then in 
another. After a while it generally shoota forth qui¬ 
vering rays towards the zenith. When such rays arc 
projected from every part of the arch, and do not rise 
too high, the aurora presents the appearance of • 
comb. Whop tbe rays are of great length, they cul¬ 
minate in a point near the zenith, and form what is 
called the boreal crown. Then the whole heavens 
towards tbe east, west, and north present the appear¬ 
ance of a vast cupola of fire, supported by columns of 
coloured light. These pheuomcna are said to lie ac¬ 
companied by a crackling sound, like tbe crackling of 
sticks when fractured, and very like the sound pro¬ 
duced when a powerful electrical machine ia excited. 
Some observers have likened the sound to that of a 
display of fireworks, and slate that the dogs of tho 
Siberian hunters, 01 hearing it, crouch with terror < 
the ground, aud os' >< he uunlo to move. The early 
observers of the an > a supposed it to occur at very 
considerable elevations above tbe surface of the earth, 
in regions w here the air was indefinitely rare. JBuler 
estimated the altitude at some thousands of miles. 
Itecent observations, however, go far to prove that 
tlie meteor is seldom more than ninety miles from 
the earth. Franklin, nt Fort Enterprise, in 18Z1, 
determined thn altitude of an aurora, and found 
it to be less thau that of the denser clouds. Thn 
aurora borealis is intimately connected with the 
magnetism of the earth. Tbe vertex of the luminous 
arc is always situated iu tbe plain of tbe magnetic 
meridian of the place of observation. Tho centre 
of the boroal crown is invariably found at a point 
iu tho heavens indicated by the prolongation of a 
freely-suspended magnetic needle; and during the 
occurrence of tho phenomenon the magnet ie needle is 
always greatly disturbed, sometimes deviating several 
degrees from its normal position. There seems, more¬ 
over, to be a connection between the magnetic poles of 
the earth in regard to the aurora, for, so far as can 
he ascertained, tho meteor occurs simultaneously at 
both. The southern auroras have been witnessed by 
many navigators, and are said to resemble precisely 
the auroras of the north. The origin of tbe aurora 
borealis is as yet a mutter of conjecture. Many acien- 
lific men confidently ascribe the phenomenon to the 
discharge of electricity through air more or less rare¬ 
fied. This view is supported by the appearances pro¬ 
duced by sending o series of sparks from an induction- 
coil through a vacuous tube. The coloured flashes of 
light and diffuse gtow form a perfect miniature aurora, 
near the north pole. 

Aurum Musivum, aw'-ram mu'-vum (Lat.).Mosaic 
gold, is a gold-coloured metallic-looking substance, 
used for bronze powder. It is a bisulphide of tin, and is 
prepared in the following mannerAn amalgam of IS 
parts of tin and fi parts of mercury ia formed, and mixed 
with 1 parts of flowers of sulphur and 6 of sol ammo¬ 
niac. The mixture is heated m a glass flask to redness, 
until the white fumes at first formed cease to he disen¬ 
gaged, the bisulphide remaining behind in the form of 
hexagonal plates of light golden-yellow metallic ap¬ 
pearance, 

Aurum Potahilr, po-tM’-i-le.— If ether is added to 
a solution of terchloriae of gold, it abstracts the whole 
of the salt from tbs water, and floats upon the top in 
• yellow layer. This compound, which is simply a 
solution of terohtoride of gold in ether, was formerly 
used medicinally under the above name. 

Auscultation, atce’-kul-tai'-ekon (ltut.auecuUa.re, to 
lieten), in Med., is a term applied to the method of 
ascertaining the healthy or diseased state of certain 
organs, by attending to tbs sounds they produce, 
eitaar on being struck, or in tho natural performance 
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Atupioiam 

of their Amotions. In n stricter sense, the term aus¬ 
cultation is confined to the letter of these cases, the 
former being termed percussion. Auscultation is 
either immediate or direct, by the unassisted ear, or 
mediate, by means of instruments. Tins is one of the 
most important (Hscoveriea of modem medical science; 
for, though Hippocrutes gives directions how, by aus¬ 
cultation, fluids are to be detected iu the thorax, yet the 
subject Beems to bare attracted no attention for many 
centuries. In 1761, Leopold Avenbrugger, a physician 
of Vienna, published a small volume in Latin, entitled 
In centum novum ex perevaaione fhoraeia kumani, ut 
tigno, abatruaoa interm pectoria morion detegendi. The 
work, hpwever, excited little notice till it was translated 
into French in 1808 by Corviaart. Soon after this the 
practice of permission became general iti France and 
other parts, and was attended with re Bolts far more 
preoise and certain than had'been anticipated. In 
1810 the subject received an immense impetus from 
Loeimec'a invention of the stethoscope. (See Stx- 
tkoscotx.) Auscultation is chiefly valuable as throw¬ 
ing light upon the diseases of the organs of circulation 
and respiration in the chest. By carefully studying 
the varieties of sound (often extremely slight) produce*! 
by the organs in health and disease, the skilful physi- 1 
man is able to judge of the condition of these organs 
with the greatest accuracy, and thus detect and adopt 
the best means of arresting ineiniout disease, 

Auspioirii. (See Avockieh.) 

Austbalian M inna, awa-tmi'-li-an mdn'-na, a sac¬ 
charine substance, exuded spontaneously by the leaves 
of several species of Huculgptua, or gum-tree, natives of 
Australia. It resembles manna, but does not contain 
mannite, the sweet principle being a peculiar kind of 
eugsr, to which the name meliloae lias been given. It 
is said to drop from the leaves of E\ manni/era in 
pieces sometimes as largo as almonds. 

A lethal Signs, amt'-tral (Lat. australis, southern, 
algnum, a sigu), an expression applied to the last six 
signs of the isodiac; namely, the autumnal signs Libra, 
Scorpio, and Sagittarius, and the winter signs Cspri- 
cornus, Aquarius, and Pisces, because they lie to the 
south of the equinoctial. 

Authentic, ave-then'-tik (Gr.au/hevtilroa, authentic, 
warranted), ia a term applied to something of estab¬ 
lished authority, something which is what it appeurs 
or professes to bo. It is usually applied to a writing 
or document, written by the person, at the time, or 
under the circumstances, that it asserts or implies. 
Sometimes a distinction is made between authentic 
and genuine; the former referring to the statement 
made by an author, the latter to the authorship itself; 
but this distinction is not very generally observed. 
To determine the authenticity of a dooument is often 
of the utmost importance, and it belongs to the liigbc-t 
bind of criticism. The proof ia of two kinds,—internal, 
from the form and contents of the document itself, 
and external, from the evidence of others. 

Aptbob, uu -tior (Lat. auetor; Fr. auteur), is ap¬ 
plied to one who creates or produces anything, or one 
who writes upon any subject, aa opposed to a trans¬ 
lator or compiler. It is given by way of eminence to 
God, as the Author of the universe. The term is also 
sometimes applied to the original inventor or disco¬ 
verer of any new art or principle, 

.TAuthobity, av-ikor'-t-te (Lat. auetorifaa), generally 
denotes a right or power to command and make 
oneself obeyed; as royal authority, parental authority. 
In ecclesiastical or religious matters, it is the assumed 
rightof dictation attributed to certain fathers, councils, 
or church courts. “ Authority,” says Bishop Hoadtay, 
"is the greatest and most irreconcilable enemy to 
truth ana argument that thia world ever furnished." 
It was by authority that the Jews and heathen* com¬ 
bated the truths of Christianity; and it was by the same 
means that the Unman Catholics attempted to show 
the falsehood of the principles of the Reformation. 
Charles II. sagely remarked " that those of the estab¬ 
lished faith make much of the authority of the Church 
in their disputes with dissenters; but that they take 
it all sway when the)! deal with papists.” A certain 
respect for authority, howetcr, which has been termed 
the " anchor of society,” is right and proper. It ia 
#ben it is put forward with the view of suppressing all 
freedom of thought or action that it becomes blamable. 
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Autograph, 

Arvo, avr’-to, is a prefix which apters into the com¬ 
position of many English words, derived froth the 
Greek pronoun autor, self j as autocrat, autobiography, 
la some cues it is applied to the subjeot, os autoirut, 
automaton i in others to the object, u autobiography, 
autoaritie; and sometimes it denotes a mere reference 
to the subject, as autochthon. Three differences of 
meaning sometimes lead to ambiguity; as raattfogrwpk, 
which means either a machine that writes of itself, jft 
a writing done by one's own hand. 

Autobiooeapht, aw'-to-bi-ng'-ra./e (Or. auto*, eelf; 
bioa, life; and grapho, I write), is a biography or 
life of a person, written by himself. If a weU-writteti 
biography be interesting and instructive, much more 
so is a well-written autobiography. In the former 
case the aotions of the individual are looked St from a 
distance, and their motives judged of by appearance; 
in the latter the aotions are at hand, and the motives 
are iu general well known. Ih the 1st tor cue we learn 
how the man himself viewed his actions and moUres; 
in the former, how they appeared to other*. It is 
almost impossible, and, perhaps, undesirable, that an 
autohiogrnnhrr should disclose with unflinching im¬ 
partiality tnn whole particulars of his life, and unveil 
the real motives of his actions; but even tlm attempt 
to conoeal them becomes of itself a apeoiss of dis¬ 
closure. Ho betrays himself when he lout suspects 
it; and the more cautious he is to conoeal hia weak¬ 
nesses, the moro manifest do they appear. The chief 
merits of un autobiography lie iu its being made as 
sincere and complete as possible. In this wsy it be¬ 
comes valuable m a psychological point of view, as 
throwing light upon the mental conditions of mutt. 
Among the most celebrated works of this class are tbe 
" Confessions ” of Augustine nnd Rousseau. Tbe 


and as it is believed to partake too muob of the poetic 
elements. Another kind of autobiography is that iu 
which the writer does not so much relate the events 
of bis own life, as that of the period in which he lived, 
or the persons with whom he came in contact. This 
belongs rather to the sphere of general history, 
Autocracy, aw-tok'-ra-ae (Or. autoa, selfi kroloa, 
power), is that form of government in which the 
sovereign exercises uncontrolled power, trailing in 
himself the legislative and executive powers of the 
state. Almost all Eastern states have this form of 

S overnment.—In Phil., the term is used by Kant to 
enotc the mastery of the reason over the rebellious 
propensities. 

Autoobat, ow'-fo-kriU (Gr. autoa, self; kratoa, 
power), a person vested with absolute independent 

f iower; a sovereign wbo rules uncontrolled. The 
itle vmv first given by the Athenians to a commander- 
in-chief, vested with undisputed powers, and not liable, 
like others, to bo called to account at the expiry or 
his office. The ,title was afterwards assumed by tbe 
Bysantine emperors, and, at present, tbe emperor of 
Russia bears this title. 

Auto da F8. (Saa Act op Finn.) 

Autoobapm, ow'-to-grfif (Gr. autoa, and grapho, I 
write), is a term applied to wbat Is written by a person'* 
own band,—an original manuscript,** opposed to anapo- 
graph or oopy. Autographs, particularly of celebrated 
persons, have in recent tunes become objects of eager 
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pursuit, and form a branch of literary trade, Tbe 
autograph of flhakepere now in the British Kwk 
cost £100; that in tne library of the city of London 
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AutomaJlte 

£168. In general tho value of an autograph depends 
upon the eminence of the individual, toe acarcrty of 
specimens of bis handwriting, and the contents of the 
writing. Lithography has been very useful in afford itg 
tlienieaus of making facsimiles of autographs. Tkeffiret 
Knglish work in which a aeries of faceimilcsof onto- 
graphs appeared,was Sir.John Fnnn’s “Original Letters 
Iron the Arcbivesof the Fasten Family," 1987. Among 
the best works of this class are, 11 Autographs of Boys], 
Noble, Learned, and Remarkable Personages conspic¬ 
uous in English History from the Reign of Richard II. 
to that of Charles II,/' by John Gough Nichols, folio, 
1830; “ Iconographie dos Hornmei Ombres,” 3 yols. 
Paris, 1838-30, Supplement, 1880; “ Autograpbcn 
Prachinlbum *ttr 20H juhrigen GedachtnisBfeior des 
Wcstfalischen Fricdenschlussra,” folio, Leipslc, 1848. 
Lara ter believed that tho charm-tor of uii individual was 
shown by his handwriting: ami recently persons have 
professed to be able to determine characters in this 
way, There ore, however, generally so many eireum- 
stances that have an influence in forming one’s hand¬ 
writing, independent of self, that it is hut seldom that 
it enn afford much insight into character. 

Aotouamtk, aic-tam'-H-iUn, a specie* of corundum, 
found in octnbedra. It consists principally of alumina 
and oxide of *mc, and generally oeonrs associated with 
sinc-bkmde and glanor. 

Automatic Actions, am-to-mSt'-ilr, is a term ap¬ 
plied in Psychol, to certain mnsculur movements 
which are influenced simply by sensation, and not at 
•11 by the will; as winking. 

Automaton, aw-tam'-a-ton (Gr. autoi, self, and mao, 
I move), a machine so constructed as to move in imi¬ 
tation of the actions of living animals. The term 
android (from the Gr. anor, a man) is nlso applied to 
pieces of mechanism built in the form, and imitating 
theme tioni of men. The ingenuity expended upon Home 
at tiieeo remarkable contrivances is very surprising. 
Four hundred years liefore the Christian ora, Archytas 
at Tarentum is said to have constructed a wooden pigeon 
that could fly. Albertos Magnus made an automaton 
.to open his door when any one knocked. The specking 
head of Roger Haoon is a familiar tradition. Regio¬ 
montanus invented u wooden eagle, that flew from the 
city to welcome the emperor's return, and an iron fly, 
that flow about the room, and then returned to his 
hand. These ancient instances are no doubt exag¬ 
gerated, if not entirely untrue j but, in modern times, 
the construction of many extraordinary automata has 
been well authenticated. Tho flute-player of Vaucan- 
son is fiilly described by M. d'Alembert in the Enny- 
ehpMit iU/hodigne, art. Android*. It was exhibited in 
Fans in 1738. It, played on the Ante after the exaot 
manner of a living performer, and commanded three 
octaves, the Aillest scale of the instrument, containing 
several notes of great difficulty. Its hoight was nearly 
six feet, with a pedestal, in which some of the 
machinery was contained. Two automaton flute- 
piayers, of the Size of life, were exhibited in this 
oeuntry some years ago. They performed ten or 
twelve duets. M. Camus constructed an automaton 
group for the amusement of Louis XIY. It consisted 
of a coach and horses, with a coachman and page, a 
lady iurirte, An. When opposite the king, the horses 
stopped, the page got down and opened the door, the 
lady alighted, presented a petition, and re-entered the 
carnage; the page then soot the door, the carriage 
drove away, and the servant ran after and jumped np 
behind it.— Oief. Hutton's Mathrmnfiral Bsmmdmne, 
vol. iv. p. 05.) In 1741 Vaucanson produced a flageolet- 
pinjer,. which beat a tambourine with its right band 
while it played the flageolet with its left. Ho also 
constructed n duck, which swam, drank, dabbled in 
the water, and qunckod like a real duck, raised and 
moved its Wings, dressed its feathers with its hill, took 
WM 7 from the hand, swallowed it, and even digested 
lit nod by means of materials provided for its soltttinn. 
in the stomach. The inventor made no secret of the 
machinery emrtoved. Moolxel, the inventor of the 
raetfonomp^ exhibited an automaton trumpeter at 
Vienna, whmh is deacribfr'd in tho Journal de* Made* 
iwrIWfl. !t was * martial figure, attired as a trnm- 
WtMof the Austrian dragoon regiment Albert, and 
played, not only the Austrian cavalry march, and all 
the signals of that army, hot also a 7 marsh and an 
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allegro by 'Waigl, which was accompanied by the whale 
orchestra .—Dictionary of Muneiam, London, 
1827.) Hairy other automata are described fay Hatton, 
one of which drew likenesses, another played on the 
pianoforte, Ac. Tho famous chess-playing automaton 
w considered a solved mystery,—a hoy waa concealed 
inside the figure. The last remarkable automatic 
group waa exhibited in London in 1850. A monkey 
clapped his jawe together as he held a violin; a hare 
browsed upon a cabbage; e goat uttered an audible 
cry; a child that had been sleeping in a cradle woke up 
uneasily, and screamed londly tor its “pa" and “ms. 1 
All these figures were excellent imitations of the origi¬ 
nals, except the child, which was a failure. 

Autowomt, mc-tou'-o-me (Or. autoi, self, and nowar, 
law), denotes that kind of government in whioh the citi¬ 
zens of a state make their own laws and manage their 
own public affairs. In Phil., the tom was used by Kant 
to denote the sovereignty of reason over all our notions, 
as opposed to heteronomv, in which our actions ere 
directed by motives or desires oontrary to the dictates 
of reason. 

A OTOrsr, aw'-top-m (Gr. autopna, from autoi, self, 
and ojiiix, sight), denotes personal observation, and is 
applied to tho knowledge which one acquires by ocular 
observation, in contradistinction to that which is com¬ 
municated to him by the accounts of others. 

AUTKcrois AcqtriT,»M«)' : /*rawaJfc-«'( Fr., previously 
acquitted), in Law,' - a plea by a pert-on indicted of a 
trciison or felony, <' 'be was' herein fore acquitted of 
the same treason o ' -.«ny; for no one shall be brought 
into dancer for the r-nne Offence more than once. An 
acquittal upon an indictment for murder mar be 
pleaded in bar of another indictment for manslaughter, 
because the defendant might have been convicted of 
manslaughter on the flint indictment. On this plea, in 
cases of felony, the prisoner must plead over to the 
felony at the same time, so that he may be tried for 
the latter if the former be not allowed. In case* of 
mitdemeanoun, as tho defendant cannot plead over, the 
judgment upon a pica of aulrefou acquit, whioh is in 
bar, is final, and sentence will be pronounced against 
him, if the pica bo not sustained. 

Actbbiois Convict (Fr., previously convicted).— 
A man convicted of an offence may plead such convic¬ 
tion in bar of any subsequent indictment for tho same 
offence of whiah'ho was convicted. 

AtTTtTMN, ui r'-tum (Lnt. au/humim), is the name of 
one of the four seasons of the year,—that in which the 
fruits of the earth are gathered in. Astronomically 
speaking, it is the period during which the sun is pass¬ 
ing from the autumnal equinox to the winter ■olstioe 
(from 33rd September to 21st December). The inha¬ 
bitants of the southern hemisphere have spring whan 
those of the northern have autumn. 

Aotthwai. Equinox. (Sen Equinox.) * 
Anxti.TAwr Scwsw. (Set Scbbw-Phopbllbb.) 
Auxtijaby Verbs, mtx-il'-ya-m (Lat. auniliuri, to 
help or assist), in Gram., are those helping verbs by 
whioh other verbs are principally conjugated. They 
arc also termed relational verba, as denoting the rela¬ 
tions of action, and ss distinguished from notional 
verbs, which imply notions of action. They are 
divided into auxiliary verbs of tenses, «nd auxiliary 
verbs of mood. The modern languages, particularly 
our own, abound in such forms; and the nnoient 
languages of Greece and Some were not without 
them. 

Ava, o'-ro, an intoxicating Renew used by the 
South-Sea islanders. It is also known under the 
names of Cava and Arva. In Tahiti, the use of it is 
asid to have swept off many of the inhabitants. In 
the Tonga islands it is prepared and drank on every 
festive occasion; and in the Feejee islands the prepa- 
rotion of the king's morning drink of ars is one of the 
most solemn and important duties of the courtiers. 
The use of era was forbidden in die Sandwich islands 
aome yean ago. The liquor is prepared by a very dis¬ 
trusting process from the root of the in toxiesting long- 
pepper shrub, the Maeropipnr ntetkyitumm of botanists. 
The root, either fresh or drie<£ having been scraped 
clean and rot into small pieces, it handed to the a vs- 
makers, who at once oommonoe to chew it with great 
fonnaiity. The pulp obtained by the ahewexs, who 
ere required to have good teeth and dean months, is 
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thrown totombawlaad mixed with cold water; After Arm, msotfi (Aug.-Box,), to War., town cider to 
this mess baa stood for a htde'whilc, the liquor to stop or panes to *07 exercise ; thus, ssantm ms too 
strained from tbe cheered fibre through soee*-nut phrase •* avast bearings” to desist from drawing Jfi tho 
husks, and i* then ready tor use. Professor Johnston, cAte or hawser by naans of the capstan, 
in describing the preparation of asm, suggests that tbe- mm, a'-eo-fcw, in Hindoo Myth., isapplied to tbb 
saliva mar prod one a chemical ohxnge in the iagro- ineornatkas of tbe deities, or their appearance ijreMne 
dients of the root, end than the intoxicating properties manifest form upon the earth. The word to Sanscrit, 
of tile liquor may depend, in some measure, upon and properly signifies a descent, or the ant of dem and/ 
sncli change. tog. The number of avatars related of ViskuU ana.- 

Avauawcsk, Hi J -a-lanA (Fr., from the Lot. «d, to, tbe other deities to very great.—Ref. Unglitk Cgm» 
and vallet, valley), an accumulation of snow descending podia—Arte end Sciences. 

from the precipitous slopes of a high mountain into Avuuvaita, iv-tl-hiin (Fr, avtUine ; Let. oust huts, 
the valley below. Avalanches generally result frotu a filbert-nut)luHer., the name given toepeonUav 
the partial melting of the suow to spring. Tho form of cross composed of four liar cl nuts or filberts, 
earth, wanned by the rays of the sun, melts the under inclosed in their perispormium or shell, 
layer, and thus destroys the adhesion of the mass to Ate Mima, ni'-w ma-ri'-a (Lot., Hail Mary), n 
its surface. The least agitation of the air will some* prayer of the Roman Catholic church to tbe Virgin 
times eause tho fall of an avalanche; and fur this Maiy, so called from tho word* with which it commence*, 
reason experienced Alpine travellers generally preserve It is also called Angelica Salutatio, or the Augelie Saltt* 
et riot silence when in the neighbourhood of dangerous tation; these words being the brglnningof the salutation 
masses of snow. In Switzerland nvnlnnelies are com- which the angel addressed to Mary, as he announced 
mon, and sometimes deBtrov entire villages. Four to her that ane was to be the mother of tho Saviour, 
kinds of avalanches are distinguished. A drift avn- ] Tho invocation was first used by the priests during 
lancbe consists of loose end powdery enow, set to 1 muss on the fourth Sunday after Advent, by u ordi- 
motion by a strong wind; a rolling avalanche is that nnnee of Gregory I. 'With the extended worship Of 
produced bv a detached mass of snow rolling down the the Virgin since the 11th century, the Avo Marla has 
steep, and licking up the snow over which il passes; a come to bo a lay prayer nearly equal in use with tho 
eliding avalanche consists of an immense mass which Pater Neater, and was sanctioned assuch at the and of 
has Inst its adhesion to the surface through partial the 12th century. In tbe first half of the 18th century 
melting; lastly, a glacial avalanche is that mode up of the prayer came generally to receive, as a conclusion to 
masses of frozen snow and ice from the higher regions the earlier formula, the words “ Holy Mary, mother of 
of the mountain. God, pray for us sinners, now and at Ike hour of onr 

AviKTCstus, a-nXnl'-u-rine, a chooolate-coloured death. Amen." John XXII,, in 132(1, ordained that 
variety of quartz, containing spangles of gold-coloured every Catholic should, at. tho ringing of tho bells, morn- 
mica, which give it a peculiar plsy of colour, as If me- tog, noon, and night, repeat throe eves. The uvesaro 
tallie particles were dispersed through its mass. If is reckoned by the small beads of the rotary, which aro 
now made artificially by mixing copper filings with hence called Are Marise, while tho large heads are used 
glints while in a stale of fusion. Artificial avanlurine in the l'ater Nosfcrs. To this custom Byron allude* 
is far more lustrous than the real mineral. Aran- in the following beautiful lines:— 
tnrine felspar owes its glitter to particles of THtanic „ Mltrill , WeM( , d ba tUe hoilf) 


iron. "The name Avantnrine," says Jackson, in hi* 
" M morals and their Fees,” " is said to be derived from 
the Billowing circumstanceA French workman hav¬ 
ing by accident, or paraveature, dropped some copper 
tilings into a vitreous mixture in fusion, gave the name 
Avanlnrint to the Hpurkling mass which was thus pro-' 
duced; and it is still by a similar process, though 
greatly improved, that the artificial production is now 
manufactured, to be employed for various ornamental 
purposes, Tbe artificial far exceeds in brilliancy the 


The time, the dime, the spot, where I so oft 
Have felt that moment to its fullest power 
Biuk o'er tho earth eo beautiful and loft; 

While swung the deep bell in the distant tower. 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft,— 

And not a breath crept through tbe rosy air, 

And yet the foreat leaves seem'd stint d with 
prayer/* 

A viva, dW-no, in Bot., the Oat, a gen. of grasses 


natural avanturine. A species of avanturine is" also (nat. ord. QraminacB*). ' A. eatina to the bdtanienl 
produced by heating pieces of quarts to a certain name for the common oat, many varieties of which aro 
degree and snddenlv cooling them; this occasions a cultivated to the north of Europe for the grains. 0*tS 
number of minute fissures in the mass, which, by the ! are extensively used as food for man and damsatio 
unequal refraction of the light, gives the stone the j animals. When deprived of the hulks, and coarsely 
desired appearance.” I ground, they form oatmeal. When merely divested of 

A yam, or Avaxx*, a-rtrir'-i, in Early Hist., is the 1 their integuments, they are nailed groats ; and these 


name of a Mongolian race that, about one hundred 
rears after the Bulgarians, made their appearance 
in the countries ahout the Don and Volga. They 
have been conjectured to be the Aorsi, or Adursi, 
of Strabo. A portion of them remained at the Cau¬ 
casus, while another portion of them, about the mid¬ 
dle of tho Otb eenturv, passed on to the Danube, and 
settled in Ducia. Hera they served in Justinian’s 
army, assisted the Lombards to destroy tbe kingdom 
of the G_L'pid«*, and gradually conquered, towards tbe 
end of the BtU century (especially under the powerful 
khan Bsjau), the. region of Fannonis. Afterwards 
they conquered Dalmatia, made devastating incursions 
into Germany as far as Thuringia, and into Italy, where 
they combated the Franks and' Lombards, and ex¬ 
tended their dominion over the Betovoniuns, dwelling 
on the Danube and northward*, os wall os over tbe 
Bulgarians on tbe Black Sea. At length, these various 
nations rose against them, and, to 610, drove them out 


when crushed constitute Kmbden end propared groats. 
Oats aro also employed for the production of aicohaL 
The recent experiments of Professor Bookman, of the 
Royal Agricultural College, show that, the cultivated 
I varieties of tho oat are derived from the wild oat. A. 
\fatua. This parent species attains the height of from 
1 three to five feat, ana to a mischievous weed to oorn- 
fields. Tbe seeds are covered with stiff bristles of a 
brown colour, and each is famished with a long beat 
awn. About ten years sinoe, Professor Bookman 
collected some of these seeds, and to the following 
spring commeneed the cultivation of the wild oattotbe 
experimental plots of the Royal Agricultural OolbMi, 
Tear hy year the seeds were saved, and the interesting 
trim sformntion of a weed in to a productive cereal grass 
was traced through all its successive stages. In the 
first year, a lighter-oolonred fruit was obtained j is the 
second, the fruit exhibited a lesedegree of hairiness; 
the third, a greenish, straight, sad slender awn took 


of Dalmatia. Confined to Paanonia, they were sub- the place of the blsck rigid one, bent at right angles, 


duod by Chsrk-msgne to 796, and afterwards were 
nearly extirpated br the Monsvteus and Petsohenege*; 
so’that after 8*7 they disappear from history. They 
were wont to surreuntl them s eS ti ements Wilb oircum- 
vnBations of stakes and earth, of which, in tbe oetm- 
tries which they inhabited, traees arestUlto beaten, 
hnd one known by the name of Ararian rings,—! Mtf. 
Breekbaas* Cb ae srae ti eas-Ewrifcea. 
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which characterize* tbe wild ptoat; to the .’ourth, tin 
fruits were much more plump, owing to the grestisr 
development of grain 5 fa the fifth veer, the ripe fruit 
separated from the florid envelope less re -djiy than to 
the esse of A.fdtua. Thane changes were repotted fa J 
1655, and the professor was encouraged to canttotie 
his experiments-for s few more Seasons. Accordtogly, 
to the sptfng of 1886; seed, the produce of tho 
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lading year, wat sown In • prepared bed, and the 
result was a large admixture of two forms or type* of 
crop-oats, one with the flowers all round the stem,— 
the potato-oat form of the formers, and the other 
with the flowers all drooping to one side,—the so-cwled 
Tartarian oat. Since then. Professor Buckman has 
grown the two sorts so derived, in the field, and with a 
gradual improvement in point of productiveness and 
weight per bushel. The same acute observer has 
lately watched the production of mid oats as a gradual 
degeneration from cultivated ones. The hairy seeds of 
the wild oat are sometimes used by auglers instead of 
artificial flies.— Jiff. Buokman on Com, in Popular 
Science Sniew. 

Avenobb or Blood, il-ven'-jer .—In tho early ages, 
the penalty of death for the crime of murder was not 
inflicted by any legal tribunal or public authority, but it 
was considered the duty of the most immediate relative 
of the victim to hunt and slay the murderer. The 
Hebrew word (Joel siguifled I ho avenger of blood j it had 
also a wider signification. The Mosaic law placed this 
recognised institution of the rude social condition of 
the times under certain regulations, prohibited the 
murderer from purchasing by money a ransom for his 
life, and appointed cities of refuge for the manslayer 
not guilty of positive murder. The doctrines of the 
Koran permit the avenging of blood by the nearest 
kinsman, but allow him to receivo money ns a com. 
mutation for the murder. The Arabs follow the 
priraitho custom to this day. Hereditary feuds of 
clans, families, imd tribes, have always originated in 
the aveuging of blood, of which uie Vendetta of 
Corsica is the most modern and familiar example in 
Europe. 

Avenue, ur'-e-nu (Lat. ml, to, conic, I come), an 
opening, entrance, or passage, by wliieli anything may 
be introduced. Tho term ib also used in lumlsuape- 
gardouing, in order to distinguish the path leading 
from some other road, and forming the direct approach 
to a house. Any broad walk or road, bordered on 
either side with trues, is also called an avenue. In the 
lutter ease the trees may either be in rows on the sides 
or in clumps at some distance from one another. Tho 
trees mostly usrd in England for avenues are the 
English elm, the lime, the liurse-chestuut, the common 
chestnut, and the beech. A wide straight street is also 
called an avenue, as in Washington, in America. 

Aveiiaok, Genkbal, iiv'-e-ruj (Fr. avoir, to have or 
possess), in Com., whatever loss or damage is incurred 
oy any portion of a ship or cargo for the preservation 
of the rest. When such damage accrues, the several 
persons interested in the Teasel, freight, and cargo, 
each contribute their proportion to indemnify the 
owner of the purl in question, against the damages nr 
oxpense which lias been inourrea for tho general bene- 
fit. It is understood that this allowance is for loss 
or damage that happens accidentally, and ia not a 
voluntary and purposed loss or damage. General 
average also implies that tho whole adventure Los been 
in jeopardy. Every description of loss incurred on any 
portion of a cargo during a voyage is denominated 
average, or, sometimes, particular average. 

Avebnus, Lakh. (Set vol. T. of this work.) 
Avkbkhoa, uv-tr-ro'-a, in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to tbe nut. ord. Oxalidarea, and consisting 
of two species, both being small trees growing in the 
East Indies. They prodace sour fruits, which are much 
eaten by the natives, but which are not relished by 
Europeans, except when in pickles. The botanical 
names of the speoies are A. bilimbi and A. oarambola, 
and tho fruits nro known respectively as the Blimbing 
and the Carnmbolo. 

Avxs. {See Birds.) 

Aviohwku, bc-i-een'-ui-a, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the net. ord. iluoporacta. Tho species 
are natives of Australia and America, and grow, like 
tbe mangroves, in salt marshes. The bark of A. tauten- 
toon, commonly called the white mangrove, ia much 
tISM in Branl for tanning. A, ret inf era, which grows 
.. Zealand, yields a green resinous substance, 
which is eaten as food by the natives. 

Avicrna, a-oiW-a-la, a gen. of marine concliifera, 
tbe shell of which is imported in considerable quan¬ 
tities, and used, under the name or mother-of-pearl, < 
ia the construction of buttons, knife-handles, Ac. The, 
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real commercial value, however, of th» peculiar oyster 
rests on the real pearls often found in its interior. 

A.'nciiiavncmK,a-vik'-u-lo-p*k l -teu, in Geo!., a gen. 
of fossil bivalve moilusks, peculiar to the carboniferous 
limestone, and often so well preserved that even tho 
colours of the living shell are retained. 

Avocado Tear. {See Pbssha.) 

Avocat, dv'-o-ka (Fr., from Lat. ad, to, and voeare, 
to call).—An advocate iu French law answers, in some 
measure, to a barrister or counsel in ours, with this 
difference, that the latter cannot, according to the 
etiquette of the English bar, undertake any matter or 
cause in which his advice or assistance is required, 
except through tho instructions end retainer of a soli¬ 
citor or attorney; whereas an avocat corresponds with 
his client, and acts in the double capacity of oounsel 
aud attorney, {See Barristrb, Counsel.) 

AvocBT,or Avobbtta, io'-o-tet.-— The chief peculiar¬ 
ity of this aquatic bird is the form of its bill. It is very 
thin, flexible, of a substance like whalebone, and turns 
liookwise, but in an opposite direction from the hawk 
and other tribes. Tho plumage of the avoeet is hlaok 
and white, iluffon makes tho bird’s bill a subject for 
lamentation on the blundering of Nature in so ill pro¬ 
viding a creature with a means of sustenance. Mudie, 
however, takes a contrary and a proper view of tho 
matter, ami demonstrates that for scooping, probing, 
and beating the water, whilo tho mandibles act as u 
strainer and retain the finny prey, the avoeet’s bill ia 
most adtuir: y adapted. A few years ago, and in tbe 
fen-bird sea ', it was no uncommon Unrig to find the 
avoeet iu the London poultry-mat ket: now, however, 
they are seldom, if ever, seen so cheaply exposed. 

AroinANCK, a-toi'-dune (Ang.-Nor.l, in Law, in the 
general signification, is whero a benefice is void of an 
incumbent, m which sense it is opposed to plenarty. 
(See Ukkcfiox.) 

Avotuuui’ois, cr Avjrrdupois, dv-or-du-poiz' (pro¬ 
bably Fr. avoir da poide, to have weight), tho name 
given to the system of weights used both in England 
and America in general commerce. The ounce con¬ 
tains 4874 grains; whereas tho ounce in both troy 
and apothecaries’weights contains 4H0 grains. There 
is fortunately hut one grain which may betaken Han 
common unit iu comparing tlic three systems of weights 
used in Britain, Tho vnluo of tiie grain ia set forth in 
the act of parliament S Geo. IV. e. 71, in the following 
words:—“A cubic inch of distilled water weighed in 
air, by brass weights, at tho temperature of 82° of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer, the (‘urometer being at 
20 inches, is equal to 2.">2 grains and four liuudred and 
fifty-eight thousandth parts of a grain.” The pound 
avoirdupois contains 7,000 Buch grains. The lowest 
term iu avoirdupois weight ib the dram, which con¬ 
tains 27)| J grains. The dram is, however, seldom, if 
ever used now, small weights being expressed cither iu 
grains or in fractions of tne ounce. The following table 
displays tho comparative values of tho different de¬ 
nominations iu avoirdupois weight:— 

Ouncee. Pounde. 

10 = I Quartere. 

448 = 28 — 1 Jlundreiherighte. 

1792 = 113 = 4 s 1 Ton. 

35810 = 2240 = 80 = 20 = 1 

The usual contractions are as followsounce, or.; 
quarter, qr.j pound, lb.; hundredweight, cwt. There 
is a very uselul rule for reducing a large number of 
pounds ^hundredweights roughly, which may be given 
here. This rule may be thus briefly expressed Front 
all but two Jtguree take all but three. Example; 17,681 
lbs. contain 159 cwt., the sum being got at thus:— 

176 (all the figures except two) 

17 (all the figures except three) 

15D 

When tbe number of hundredweights exceeds 100, the 
error con never be greater than two. In compounding 
and prescribing medicines, aud in weighing tbe precious 
metals and precious stones, other systems of weights 
arc used. (See Avothbcaubs* Weight, Trot.) 

Award, a-wawrd', in Law, is the finding or decision 
of an arbitrator or arbitrators, or their umpire, on 
matters iu dispute between parties, before or Mter 
litigation. Ho preciso form of words is necessary to 
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constitute an award j it is sufficient if the arbitrator 
express by it a decision upon the matters submitted to 
him. If the matters are submitted to the determination 
of two or more arbitrators, the award should bo executed 
by all, at the same, time, and in the presence of eaoh 
other. The award must be made within the time 
limited by the order, bond, or agreement of reference, 
or within snob enlarged time as the arbitrators may 
fix, in oases where such power is reserved to them. 
The publication of the award dates from tbn time of 
its execution. An award may be set aside if it appear 
manifestly, from the merits, tbnt the arbitrators have 
acted dishonestly or corruptly; but not if the decision 
bo contrary to law, unless the mistake appear on the 
face of the award or of another paper delivered with 
it; nor will the court set aside an award absolutely 
void or doubtful, unless it is capable of being enforced 
without suit, but will leave the party to his action 
upon it. The following are the usual grounds upon 
which an award may be set aside1. That the arbi¬ 
trators have not pursued the submission in every! 
material point, or have in any other respect exceeded ! 
their authority; 2. that the award is nncertuin or 
ambiguous; 3. that it is not Anal, either by reason of 
not deciding all the matters referred, or otherwise 
making subsequent proceedings necessary; 4. that it 
is inconsistent; 5. that it is illegal; (i. that tbe pro¬ 
ceedings were irregular or fraudulent; 7. that the 
urbitrutorB have misconducted themselves; 8. that it 
nppears on the face, of thn award that the arbitrators 
have mistaken the law; 9. that it u bad in part not 
separable from tbe residue. The performance of an 
uwnrd may be enforced,—1. By notion, where there is 
no cause in court, or the instrument or rei'eronce does 
not contain a clause .that the submission shall bo 
made a rule of court; 2. whero the submission contains 
such a clause, by action, attachment, or execution, as 
the practice of the court in cither case may warrant. 
An award must bo stumped with the following duty:— 
where the amount or value in dispute shall not exceed 
£50,— U, (id.; £100,— 5*.; £200,—10s.; £300,—lbs.; 
£750,—£1; £1,000, and in all other cases not provided 
for, £1.15s. (See Aubithatioh.) 

A-wkxtiikb, teeth'-er (Ang.-Suv.), in Mur., a term 
signifying that the situation of the helm is to the 
weather side of the ship, in contradistinction to a-lee, 

A weigh. (See Anchok.) 

Awsr, [See Arista.) 

Awjiing, amn'-imj (Gothic, hnlyan, to cover), in 
Mur., u enuopy of canvas or tarpuuhu spread over u 
boat or tbe ship’s deck, as a protection to officer* 
and crew against too great solur heal, or to pre¬ 
serve tbe deck. Tlio awning is generally supported 
hr a range of light posts called staucluons, erected 
along the right cud left sides of a ship: in (he middle 
it is supported by a complication of small cords oullcd 
a crowfoot. Tbn term is also applied to thut part ol 
the poop dork which is continued forward beyoud the 
bulkhead of the cabin. 

Ask, dr (Sax. irr.r), an iron instrument, generally 
used with both hands in hewing timber and chopping 
wood. It consists of a head with an arching edge, and 
a handle, l’hero are several forms of the axe, the two 
principal being the broad ate for hewing, and the nar¬ 
row axe for cutting and rough-hewing. The hatchet 
is a smaller form of the axe, and is used with one hand. 

Atk-htohe, a green variety of jade found iu New 
Zealand and on the banks of the Amazon, and nsed by 
the natives for making hatchets. 

Axil, Axiu.avy, dx'-il (but. axilla, armpit), in 
Bot., the upper angle formed by the leaf with the 
stem is culled the aril, and everything arising at that 
j oint is said to be axillary. Buds are usually axillary. 
Anything springing from the stem, either above or 
below the axil, is exIra-ariUary ; if above, it may 
tie described as mpra-axMary ; if below, as iq/'ro- 
axillary. 

Axilla, ax-iV-la (Bat.), is applied in Anat. to that 
cavity under the tipper part or tbe arm called the 
armpit. Hence the term axillary it applied to the 
arteries, veins, gland), Ac., of this part. 

Axisiti, dx'-e-nUe (Or. axtne, an axe), • variety of 
garnet found in mica-schist in Douphind god Coro 
wall; so called from the axe-like form of its crystals. 

Axiom, Msh (Or. externa, worth, authority), is 
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properly a self- evident proposition of a theoretical 
character. It waa originally applied to geometry by 
Aristotle, in which science it means a prooodtton 
which it is uecessary to take for granted; yet Euclid 
did uot employ the term. What we now call axioms 
wore denominated by him common notioni. It 0 Mb« 
into pretty general use in the 17tli century in this 
country. A consideration of the reasoning process in 
sufficient tb indicate the necessity for general axioms 
for, whether wc deduce or induce, we must either 
begin with the indemonstrable or end in it. BoMk 
Bacon himself employed the term axiom to dcnote.MI 
empirical law, gaiued by an induction from particulars. 
This use of tho word is smnewlmt irregular. In any 
process of demonstration, the deduction of propositions 
From the comparison of other propositions must begin 
somewhere, so that there must bn at least two propo¬ 
sitions to begin with, whoso evidence must he derived 
from other sources than reasoning. They must at last 
fall back npon the native intuitions, or instincts, or 
data of tho mind for these first principles or axioms of 
all reasoning. Every attempt which has been made to 
dispense with these primary data of consciousness hits 
fulled; and the persons wuo have made tho attempt 
have only been wiled on to their own destruction by 
some subtle paralogism. The axioms, or, more pro* , 
pcrly, tho “ common notions," employed by Euclid in 
geometry have been for the most part employed by 
other writers, and are obviously constructed with no 
very oloso regard to the distinctions of metaphysics. 
Among them, or attached to them, wc usually inoludo 
tho postulates, or things demanded to he done. Tbo 
whole of these axioms of geometry may bo conveni¬ 
ently divided into three classes,—1. Those in which the 
truth is asserted iu the direct meaning of the words 
employed, and which it is impossible to deny until tho 
meaning of the words is altered, Such are the Bth and. 
Hth of Euclid’s axioms. 2. Those which are true of 
all magnitudes and spaces alike, with no exolusive re¬ 
ference to geometry. Such are those from 1 to 7 of tho 
axioms of Euclid. 3. Those which have a direct bear¬ 
ing on geometry itself; os tbe three postulates and tho 
last three axioms of Euclid. Many other assumptions 
are to be met with in the reasonings of Euclid not to 
be found in this formal announcement of the axioms 
or common notions. But these are so trivial, that fio 
one, except a dose scientific reasoncr, will be likely to 
find fault with them, if he can discover them at all. 
Every science has its axioms, elementary principles, or 
leading ideas, around which all the rest gravitate as 
towards a centre. This is essential to the existence 
of any body of knowledge, without which it would 
crumble down into a series of empirical details. 

Axis (Lat., a pole, or axle-tree), a term common 
to nil tho sciences, being anpliod to uny line about 
which objects arc symmetrical, around which tboy turn, 
or to which they bave some common relation. In 
A stron., the term is applied to an imaginary line passing 
through tbe centre of a heavenly body in • direotitru 
perpendi. filar to the plane of rotation. The axis Of 
the earth is that diameter about whioh it revolves with 
a uniform motion from west to east. The poles of the 
earth are the points where the axis meets the surfsc*. 
The sphere of thn heavens, that is the imaginary 
spherical surface of infinite radius of which tbe earth 
is the centre, necessarily appears to revolve about thn 
same axis, but in an opposite direction. Tho poles of 
the heavens arc the points of this imaginary sphere to 
which the earth’s axis is directed. The axes of thn 
horizon and equator are lines drawn through the cen¬ 
tres of these great circle*, and st right angles to their 
planes.—In Bot., the term axis is applied to tho central 
part faith abovo and below ground, around which tbe 
whole plant may be said to be arranged. The item is 
called the aecevding axu ; the root, the defending axvt. 
—In Geom., the word axis is used to denote aright 
line around which a plain figure revolves to produce a 
solid. Thus, a semicircle, by moving round its diameter, 
describes a sphere, tbe axis of which corresponds to 
the diameter; a right-angled triangle, by turning 
round on its perpendicular, in like manner describee s 
cone, of which the axis is that perpendicular. Jpte 
word is generally employed to designate a line Wmeh 
we may conceive to be drawn from the summit of a 
regular figure to tho centre of its base.—‘In Vhyo., tho 
/« 
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word is iigod in many different *en*o*. The «i» tfa or sloth, has lately attracted much attention, end is 
U nt ii an imaginary line joining the centre* of the two now regarded u a connecting link between the ttodsnti 
opposite surfaces of the glass. The axil of a (eletcope and the Quadnimana. When first discovered, it woe 
or miemropa is a right line which passes through the supposed tobeaspeciesof squirrel. It burrow* uuder- 
centres of all the lenses in the tube. The aril tf the ground, nnd is altogether a nocturnal animal. It hot 
n/e, or viiaataxii, is the right Hue passing through the Urge flat hat-like eon, and ita tail is long and bushy. 
Lontres of the pupil and crystalline lens. The aru of 
a crytial arc imaginary lines, about which the planes 
h re symmetrically arranged. The axit if rotation is the 
line around which a body turns when revolving. The 
nxit rf aocilluttott is a line passing through the point 
i bout which an oscillating body—* pendulum, for in' 
hUtil'O— makes its vtbrutions. 

Axis Desk, ctx'-U (Cervut oil*), a deer pcculisr t< 

India. It is about tlic size of the fallow-deer; its 
ground-colour in pido red ; a white line runs along its 
uide*, dividing the nnd* r from the upper parts of the 
body, which is prettily spotted with white spots, limit¬ 
ing the (it is is a favourilo sport, and it* flesh is esteemed 
n greet dainty. 

Axui-tbex, tht-l-tre (Sax. ax, nnd free), a piece of 
timber, or bar of iron, fitted for insertion in the hobs 
or naves of wheels, on which the wheels turn. Since 
t he general use of locomotives, elaborate inquiries have 
arisen among engineers as to the theory of axles. 

Mr. Y ovke, in IS 13, contended for tho superior strength 
of hollow axles ; but hit opinion ib disputed by others. 

Among the recent improvements in form and mecha¬ 
nical action, may be mentioned Hardy’s patent axles 
which have shown snch a remarkable degree of tough¬ 
ness that, in IB-10, the privy connoil granted a continna- 
tion of the patent. In a treatise on railway axles, 

Mr. Bessemer attributes tho cause why the axles of 
railway carriages break more frequently than those of 
a road carriage, in spite of the foot that the onego 
upon smooth rails while tho other pass over rongh mid 
uneven surfaoes, to the oscillation of a railway carriage, 
and proposes the use of a compound axle so formed 
that its two halves may yield a little during oscillation. 



ASlE-AXB. 

Eaoli fore-hand has ilvo fingers, the third being singu¬ 
lar! v attenuated, and prqv ided with a strong daw. Tho 


Uowair’s patent axles "were invented to reduce the hind-legs ore also furnished with prehensile hands, 
amount of friction usually excited by the action of the The entire body is dothed with long smooth hair, 
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wheel. For the axle in common use is substituted a 
small centre-revolving arm, along which are fitted five 
or six rollers closed nt each end : (he sheath over the 
small roller revolves with very little friction. The arm 
is tnrned truly parallel, with a bevelled shoulder to lit 
a corresponding bevel on the rollon, and a screw-nut 
is fitted in the extremity of the arm, having also a 
bevelled ahoulder. The rollers are fitted into aud 


beneath which is an under-coat of a woolly nature. It 
measures about eighteen inches from nose to tail, and 
is found only in the forests of Madagascar, where it 
feeds on worms and insects. 

Ayuktakebto, o-joon-ta-mtn'-to, is the name given in 
Spain to the councils or governing bodies of the towns 
aud villages. This has ever been the most cherished 
and carefully-preserved institution of the fipanish 


carried by two rings in such a manner that they are people; and its existence may be traced to the earliest 
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perfectly free to movo on their centres, and, when 
placed on the arm, are free, also, to moTe round it 
without lateral motion, being confined by the bevels. 
By this contrivance the bearing is transferred to the 
surfaces of the rollers, and does not affect their centres. 


period of their history. In 1312 much of its infiaenoe 
was lost, and under the Bourbons it was entirely taken 
away; but, in 1812, the leading features of the old 
system were restored by the Cortes. On the return of 
Ferdinand VII. the ay ud lament os were abolished; 


Axolotl, Sx'• o-latl (Siren piteiformit), an ampht- but they were again restored by the Cortes in 1823. 
biou* animal, chiefly peculiar from possessing, at During the civil war they were once moro set aside; 
the same time and always, both gills and lungs, thus but in 1837 the constitution of 1812 was restored. The 
enabling it to breathe air and water, acoording to attempt made in 1840 to restrict their powers led to 

pleasure or cxigenoe. the expulsion of the queen; hut the measure was oar- 
It is about 0 inches ned in 1844, by which their functions are limited to 
long; head broad municipal matters, 
and fiat; the eyes Azalea, 
situated near the liitat. of the 

tnusxle; the tail to the not. , ... _,_ 

nearly as long os consisting of shrubs remarkable for the beauty and 
tho entire body, and fragranoe of their flowers. Many of the species are 
compressed at the extensively cultivated a* ornamental plant*: of these, 
sides, like that of i ho most common is A. pontim, a shrub from three to 
the common water- five feet high, with orange, red, ornearly white flowers, 
newt. It is of a uni- It is a native of the countries around thewBlack Boa, 
form brown colour, growing luxuriantly on the mouutain-slopea, and often 
thickly mottled with giving great brilliancy to tho landscape. The whole 
small* black spots, plant is narootic, nnd Trebizond honey owes its poison- 
axolotl. The axolotl is very uus properties to the bees feeding on the flowers. The 

common in tho lakes of Mexico, snd, according to poisonous honey mentioned by Xenophon in his account 
Humboldt, likewise inhabits the cold waters of moan- »f the “ .Retreat of the Ten Thousand ” was of a-like 
tain lakes at much greater elevation above the level nature. Some of the finest speaiet in cultivation are 
of the sea. than the plains surrounding that city, natives of North America: of these, the moat deserving 
Dressed after the manner of stewed eels, it is sold of notice are A. nndiflora, called, on account of ita 
commonly in the market-places of Mexico. iweet odour, the upright honeysuckle, aud A. oiteota, 

Axoto irons, |f*-ot'-o-sins, in M ; n., a term applied to vhieh, with A, pontica, have become the parents ol 
minerals eleavable in the direction of their axis. numerous beautiful hybrids. The delicate azalea ofthe 

— d-int-AX*. (ti-ai (Cheiorompi maAagatearitntU), — greenhoase, A. indies, is, as its name implies, anative 
This animal, in many accounts confounded with the oi, of India. This species bo* lately met with a rirol in 
I/O 
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4. lodifolia, an evergreen, which Lm been brought to 
Lbie country from China. The azalea* are Closely 
allied to the rhododendrons. 

Azimuth, ae'-e-muth (Arab, al earnt, the way, tract, 
or quarter).—The azimuth of any heavenly body is the 
angular distance between the north or south point of 
the horizon and another point iu the same, where it is 
cut by a vertical circle, or circle of altitude, passing 
through the heavenly body itself and the zenith of the 
observer. It is tukeu by aid of an altitude and azimuth 
instrument and a theodolite. The term azimuth oirole 
is sometimes applied to vertical circles, the planes of 
which are perpendicular to the plane of the horizon. 
Tue magnetio azimuth is tbe angular distance between 
the point it. the horizon cut by the azimuth circle of 
any heavenly body and the meridian of the magnetic 
pole. The sun’s magnetio azimuth is found at sea by 
means of an azimuth compass. (See CoMrass.) An 
azimuth, or analemmntie dial, is one in which the dial- 
plate is parallel to the plane of the horizon, and the 
gnomon, or stile, at right angles to it: the hour-points 
ure marked in the periphery of an ellipse. 

Azobbnzidb, ■tn-ws'-iub, a substance obtained 
by the action of on alcoholic solution of potash on ni- 
trobenzole. It crystallises in large reddish-yellow 
crystals. It mast not be oonfonndt-d with mtrobonzole 
or uitrobenside, which is benzole in which ou atom of 
hydrogen is replaced by an ntom of peroxide of ni¬ 
trogen; whereas, m azobeuzide, it is replaced by an 
atom of nitrogen only, 

Azolitivu, a-zo-U-ti-um, the principal constituent 
of litmus : it is umo'phous, of a brown-red colour. It 
is iusoluble, or nearly so, iu alcohol and water, but 
dissolves readily iu ammonia, with which It forms a 
blue solution. 

Azotb, Sz'-ote '5r. a, not, and roe, life), the old name 
for nitrogen, ffitrogen was so called from being de¬ 
structive to life; but as numerous other gases hare the 
same properties, the word lias been almost given up 
by English chemists, ezoept iu such words os aeotizea, 
nzubenxole, Ac. Tbe French, however, still use azote, 
uzotique, acetate, Ac., for nitrogen, nitric acid, and ni¬ 
trate. 

Aztbo Childabit, Sz'-itlc .—Iu 1833 two children, 
a boy and a girl, were brought over to tliis country 
from Amorios. Their ages were said to be respectively 
seventeen and eleven ; but their appearance warranted 
a supposition of their being much younger. Their 
height was not three feet. Their figures were slight and 
»ell- proportioned, and their iaeea of remarkable 
peculiarity. Their foreheads and chins receded almost 
abruptly; and their noses, which were of the Jewish 
type, were singnlarly prominent. Their eyes were 
dark and expressive, and their completions a trans¬ 
parent olive-colour. They possessed great animal 
spirit!, and were fond of music. They wore exhibited 
to the public as curiosities, and attracted a number of 
tpectatore. They spoke no known language, but under¬ 
stood a few words of English, Tbe exhibitor repre¬ 
sented them to be descendants of the ancient Aztecs, 
and related a most improbable story of their having 
been stolen from the city of Ixamaya, where they were 
worshipped as gods. A Heitor Velasques, with a Cana¬ 
dian and an American, explored the interior of a por¬ 
tion of Central America, where they formed the ae» 
qtiaintanee of the priest under whose guardianship 
these diminutive deities lived. This priest was so 
impressed with the tales told by the travellers of the 
wonders of the exterior worid, that he resolved to 
carry off the gods of his oountry. The priest, the 
Canadian, and the American, either perished by the 
way or were lost in the forests, end Velasquez alone 
remained to tell what story ha pleased, without the 
fear of contradiction. Professor Owen pronounced 
t he two singular specimens of humanity to be merely 
dwarfs, or monstrosities of Indian parentage; and this 
opinion besoming general, all interest in the exhibition 
of the Ixemayan ehiid-godi eeaeed. (See lOutxeo, 
AariQuims os.) 

Acvm, ff-efare (Fr„ light bloek in Point, e sky- 
coloured blue. Tbe colour made ot lspia lazuli, called 
ultramarine, is held in great estimation by-painters. 
—In Her., a term used to denote the blue ooiour in 
urtnorial bearings. In heraldic engraving 7 it ia distin¬ 
guished by parallel Hues crossing the Add or charge 
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Babels Timer of 

in an horizontal direction. The old herald* eouzidored 
it the symbol of truth and constancy. 

Azl’sk-Stokb. (See Lam Lazuli.) 

Azuhitx, dMtor-tte, a mineral found in mica-whist, 
so named from its colour. If is also called tomtit*, 
from its faint roaemblanue to lapi* tontli, with wWcb 
it must not be confounded. It consist* of phosphate 
of alumina, magnesia, and protoxide of iron. 

Aztuqs, at’-e-get (dr. u, not, and sage*, e yokel, 
in Anal., is applied to certain parts of tbo human body 
that have no yoke or fellow,—that, iu other words, are 
single. 


E 


B the second letter in the alphabet of all European 
i and most other languages. It belongs to the 
order of labials; so called because the lips ere th*' 
principal organs employed in their pronunciation, and. 
it is tbo medial letter of the order. It is closely allied 
to the other labial letters, p and v, with which it rea¬ 
dily interchanges. In modern Greece, Spain, end 
some pari s of rrauce, h is pronounced like «; and hence 
tbo sarcastic remark, that in Gascony vivere (to live) 
and bibere (to drink) are tbo same thing. As a nume¬ 
ral, B was used by the Greek* and Hebrews to de¬ 
note 2 ; but among the Homans it denoted 800, and 
with u dash over it, 3,000. 

Baal, bai -al (Hob., lord, owner), e god of the Club 
deans, Babylonians, and Phrouiciaus, and, indeed, the 
principal deity of many of tho Oriental nations. The 
Israelites often abandoned, tho worsbip of the true 
God to adore this idol. luceuse was the offering 
most oommonly presented; but we read in the Bible 
that human sacrifices were sometimes made to him. 
There were a number of idols of a secondary rank bear* 
ing the name of Baal; such as Baal-Beritli, •• the cove¬ 
nant lord,” a divinity of the people of fteohem; Beal. 
Poor, the Priapus of tbe Midianites and Moabite* j 
and Uiialzchub, the Philistine idol at Ekrou. 

Baba, haf-ba, is a Turkish word, signifying 1 father/ 

1 n Persia and Turkey it is prefixed, as a title of honour, 
to the names of distinguished ecclesiastics. It is often 
also uuuexed, by way of courtesy, to the names of other 
persons ; os Ail-Baba. 
lUnBLixaTnaoBH. (See Tuscan.) 

Baubl, T 6 WJ 1 R or, bai'-bel (Heb. babel, confusion), 
—The descendants of Noah, hoping, probably, to make 
a place of refuge for themselves m case of a second 
deluge overspreading, Una earth, are mentioned to 
Genesis xi. as buiidwjjrthis tower of brick, cemented 
with bituminous alime«tin the plains *)!' Sliinar, to the 
.rear 2217 b.c. The Almighty, to punish them for 
their uot of impiety, and their want of faith in hi* 
promise that lie would not destroy the worid again by 
water, confounded their language,, so that the words 
used by tile men of one party bemuse utterly unintel¬ 
ligible to those of another. A separation of tbe dif¬ 
ferent groups immediately took place, and In this is 
found the origin of the various nations that are *0 
widely spread over tliu earth’s surface. Eastern tra¬ 
vellers have assigned the position of the Tower of Babel 
to three different mosses of ruined brickwork in the 
dams of Babylon. Two of these ore near the towu of 
lillab, ou the Euphrates, which it supposed to be 
built on or very near the site of ancient Babfkqotj 
namely, the Bira Nimrnud, six miles to the south w e st 
of the town, and the Mnjellibe. five mite* northof it, 
and rather more than half a mife from the Euphrates, 
on its cast bank. The third place whiebclaims to repre¬ 
sent it it the tower of fiimroud, near Akkmhuf. The 
majority of those who have made researches to Baby¬ 
lonia are in favour of the Bin tfimrond. The super¬ 
structure stands on an Immense platform, similar to 
those usually constructed by the Assyrians for the 
elevation of their public buddings, whioh beam traces 
of the destructive influence of and long exposure 
to the dements. It te builtof fire-baked bricks, wdh; 
cemented together, and iidwsg in form, nteeeujtej, 
about 700 yards round the base. The height on to* 
eastern side te reduced to about 60 feet; hut °nthe 
west it is about 900 fleet high, towering npwariletetfcw 
fomoftcenejaadott the top of this Is an irregularly- 
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order of labials; so called because the lips ere th*' 
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it is tbo medial letter of the order. It is closely allied 
to the other labial letters, p and v, with which it rea¬ 
dily interchanges. In modern Greece, Spain, end 
some pari s of rrauce, h is pronounced like «; and hence 
tbo sarcastic remark, that in Gascony vivere (to live) 
and bibere (to drink) are tbo same thing. As a nume¬ 
ral, B was used by the Greek* and Hebrews to de¬ 
note 2 ; but among the Homans it denoted 800, and 
with u dash over it, 3,000. 

Baal, bai -al (Hob., lord, owner), e god of the Club 
deans, Babylonians, and Phrouiciaus, and, indeed, the 
principal deity of many of tho Oriental nations. The 
Israelites often abandoned, tho worsbip of the true 
God to adore this idol. luceuse was the offering 
most oommonly presented; but we read in the Bible 
that human sacrifices were sometimes made to him. 
There were a number of idols of a secondary rank bear* 
ing the name of Baal; such as Baal-Beritli, •• the cove¬ 
nant lord,” a divinity of the people of fteohem; Beal. 
Poor, the Priapus of tbe Midianites and Moabite* j 
and Uiialzchub, the Philistine idol at Ekrou. 

Baba, haf-ba, is a Turkish word, signifying 1 father/ 

1 n Persia and Turkey it is prefixed, as a title of honour, 
to the names of distinguished ecclesiastics. It is often 
also uuuexed, by way of courtesy, to the names of other 
persons ; os Ail-Baba. 
lUnBLixaTnaoBH. (See Tuscan.) 

Baubl, T 6 WJ 1 R or, bai'-bel (Heb. babel, confusion), 
—The descendants of Noah, hoping, probably, to make 
a place of refuge for themselves m case of a second 
deluge overspreading, Una earth, are mentioned to 
Genesis xi. as buiidwjjrthis tower of brick, cemented 
with bituminous alime«tin the plains *)!' Sliinar, to the 
.rear 2217 b.c. The Almighty, to punish them for 
their uot of impiety, and their want of faith in hi* 
promise that lie would not destroy the worid again by 
water, confounded their language,, so that the words 
used by tile men of one party bemuse utterly unintel¬ 
ligible to those of another. A separation of tbe dif¬ 
ferent groups immediately took place, and In this is 
found the origin of the various nations that are *0 
widely spread over tliu earth’s surface. Eastern tra¬ 
vellers have assigned the position of the Tower of Babel 
to three different mosses of ruined brickwork in the 
dams of Babylon. Two of these ore near the towu of 
lillab, ou the Euphrates, which it supposed to be 
built on or very near the site of ancient Babfkqotj 
namely, the Bira Nimrnud, six miles to the south w e st 
of the town, and the Mnjellibe. five mite* northof it, 
and rather more than half a mife from the Euphrates, 
on its cast bank. The third place whiebclaims to repre¬ 
sent it it the tower of fiimroud, near Akkmhuf. The 
majority of those who have made researches to Baby¬ 
lonia are in favour of the Bin tfimrond. The super¬ 
structure stands on an Immense platform, similar to 
those usually constructed by the Assyrians for the 
elevation of their public buddings, whioh beam traces 
of the destructive influence of and long exposure 
to the dements. It te builtof fire-baked bricks, wdh; 
cemented together, and iidwsg in form, nteeeujtej, 
about 700 yards round the base. The height on to* 
eastern side te reduced to about 60 feet; hut °nthe 
west it is about 900 fleet high, towering npwariletetfcw 
fomoftcenejaadott the top of this Is an irregularly- 
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thawed mass of brickwork, separated by rents aud 
Assures extending from the summit to its base. ‘Huge 
bricken fragments, rent from the origins! building, and 
bearing the appearance of hosing been subjected to 
the notion of fierce heat? lay in confusion on all parts 
of the mound, which has led Sir E. K. Porter to the 
conclusion, that tho destruction of the tower was 
effected by means of lightning from heaven.^ It is 
supposed that a temple, in honour of Belue or Nimrod, 
was built on the remains of the Tower of Babel, which 
has in turn met with total destruction, and addod to the 
ruins which enoumber tho platform. 

UABUNA,4«4-e-d'-«o, inflot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nnt. ord. Jridaceas, and including numerous 
species, all natives of tho Cape of Good Hone. The 
name is derived from Hallanee, a word employed by 
tho Dutdh colonists to distinguish these plants, because 
their round subterraneous stems are greedily devoured 
by baboons. The leaves of all the species are narrow, 
plaited, and sword-shaped; the flowers are very similar 
to those of the gen. Ohidiolue, and aro usually yellow, 
but sometimes purple, or even scarlet. 

Baboot., bd-bool', the Indian name for the astringent 
harks of the Acaela, arabicu, and A, CWechu, (Sec 
Acacia, Oatkchu.) 

Baboon, bd-boon' (Fr. bubouin) ICynocepJinlite), a gen. 
of Qundrumana, in which tho (ail is always short anil 
often rudimentary ; tho nose is prolonged uniformly 
with the jaws, and the nostrils open at tho end of it, 
exactly as ill the dog. Indeed, in shape of head, the re- 
aemblauuc the baboon bears to tho dog isilsuliief distinc¬ 
tive peculiarity. It has a long and truncate muzzle, 
cheek-pouches, and sharp clawi, and is certainly the 
fiercest and most repulsive of tho Qundrumana. The 
odmmou baboon (Ci/noccphiiltte pupio) is a native of the 
coast of Guitica. It is of a uniform yellowish.brown 
colour, with a shade of light red on the head, shoulders, 
and extremities, the face, ears, aud hands being naked, 
and entirely black. It is furnished with whiskers, 
which hayo a backward direction, but do not conceal 
tho cars. The variegated baboon, or mandril, is the 



moat remarkable of the gentts. The head of this crea¬ 
ture is grotesquely large, its face long; it possesses 
scarcely any forehead, and its snout is <bluat and 
abrupt. Tite eyes, which are very small, are aunk 
deeply in the bead, and the cheek-bones very promi¬ 
nent, and tinted with violet, purple, and scarlet. The 
hair rises shove the forehead to a peak; and beneath 
the chin there is a smalt beard of orange-colour. 
Bound the baak of tho neck the hair ie long, and in¬ 
clines forward. The hinder parts of the animal's 
.body, commencing from the loius, are marked with a 
soft violet, which gradually expands to the most vivid 
red; and very singular does its little stumpy tail look, 
sticking bolt upright in its crimson setting. Many years 
ago a mandril was kept nt Cross’s menagerie, in Lou¬ 
don. “Happy Jerry” the brute was named) audit 
;._j taught to simulato a relish for tobaoeo and beer. 
This auimu ever retained its natural ferocity with 
strangers, but was particularly sociable with ita 
keepers. “HappyJerry’s” stuffed skin now adorns 
the British Museum. Besides the baboons mentioned, 


there are the zelada of Abyssinia, the ehaema of the 
Cape of Good Hope, aud several others. 

Babylonian Antiocitiks, hob-e-lo'-Hi-an. — The 
archeological remains of the* ancient and powerful 
kingdom of Babylon, except those of their architecture 
(see Babylonian AeourtBCTUM), are but few in 
number, and of a nature that tends to throw but little 
light upon the history, manners, and customs of u 
people that onoe held predominant sway among the 
nations of the East, on oceount of which is chiefly 
gathered from the historians Josephus and Hero¬ 
dotus. Tho long level plains of tho country, inter¬ 
sected by broad rivers that rapidly overflowed llidir 
banks when Bwolh-n by ruius pouring from tbe moun¬ 
tain districts to the north, rendered it needful (hut 
l he laud should be protected from injury by lines 
of embankments, and irrigated at pleasure, to insure 
fertility, by means of canals ana smaller artiilciul 
water-courses. Traces of these works uro to lie found 
in many places; but the most perfect is the cunul 
now culled Nalir-el-Melik, which w supposed to Usvc 
uHorded a means of passage between the Tigris and 
Euphrates. It fell into neglect and disuse after the 
occupation of tho country by the Saracens, iu the Till 
century. From the want of stoue for buildiug, few 
monumental records remain to the present day, wit u 
the exception of those that he buried in the ruined 
masses of mouldering brickwork that represotil thn 
stalely palace* ud temples of the land, sonic of «Inch 
have been exj i ?d by Layard, Butts, and itawlinson. 
Bricks have ’ eon discolored bearing names aud in¬ 
scriptions, ami enrvod writings on tablets and circular 
pillars, in cuneiform or wedge-abuped characters, 
which, when deciphered, afford scanty landmarks of 
the history of the monarchy during a long scries of 
years. From these fliscriptioiis. Sir Henry Eanliuson 
nos ascertained thut tho Babylonians belonged to the 
Semitic group of nations, speukiug an Ariunuic dialect 
which much resembled the Syriac. Astronomical 
observations were tukon and presorted at. Babylon, 
some of which ore recorded in the “ Great Collection " 
of Ptolemy, and historical annals were written ; but 
there is much that is uncertain and even mythical 
about Babylonish history, and the inscribed bricks 
and stones that have yet been found do not go far 
to corroborate the long traditional lists of successive 
imperial dynasties that have been handed down to 
us. The Babylonians, like the Assyrians, attained 
a high degreo of civilisation, which brought about 
their ruin aud final absorption into the Pcrsiuu 
empire, by inducing habits of pride, effeminacy, nnd 
luxury. The government was carried on by viceroys, 
called Mifrapn, There wore three different courts'of 
law for tbe duo administration of justice. They carried 
on an extensive trade by land and sea with tho sur¬ 
rounding nations, and Babylon itself was famous for 
the manufacture of richly-dyed cloths and carpets. 
They were an idolatrous people, chiefly worshipping 
the sun, the god Baa), nnd the goddess Baultis, whoso 
rites were similar to those performed in honour of 
Astarte, the goddess of the Phcroiomna. The Chal¬ 
deans formed a separate section of the nation, resem¬ 
bling tho Levi tea among the Jews; and to this body 
belonged the especial care of education and religion, 
,nd the advancement of the arts and sciences, which 
we may reasonably conclude hod reached a limit cor¬ 
responding with that attained by their neighbours tho 
Assyriaus. (See Assybian Sculptuie.) 

Babylonian AacniTECiuax.— The intimate con¬ 
nection between the countries of Babylonia and As¬ 
syria, and their respective capitals Babylon and Nine¬ 
veh, caused a corresponding similarity in their archi¬ 
tecture. The tame bind of low massive buildings, 
raised on artificial platforms that towered one above 
another, connected with flights of broad steps richly 
ornamented with sculpture, and adorned with mag¬ 
nificent gardens, replete with every flower, fruit, ami 
shrub that could be gathered from the fertile regions 
of the East, characterised both. (See Assybian 
AncsmoTUBX.) It will be sufficient here to give a 
brief deseriptkmof the general architectural design < t 
the city, as it woe been handed down to ua by tli 
Greek historians Herodotus aud Diodorus nnd the 
geographer 8tnbo. The original city was raid to have 
been founded by Belus or Nimrod; but Semirantis. 
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the quean of Ninua, who succeeded her husband on 
the throne of Assyria, mi the real founder of Babylon, 
*d<yng greatly to the city m It atood in her time, 
surrounding it with a wall, and bnUding many splendid 
palaces and temples. Ate grandeur was subsequently 
restored and greatlr augmented by Nebuchadnezzar, 
about 600 b.c. According to Herodotus, the city was 
square in form, with the river Kuphrates running 
through the oentre of it. The circumference of the 
outer walls was 60 miles, which would make each side 
of the city to be about 8 miles in length. The streets 
in the centre were broad and straight, cutting each 
other at right angles, like those of many American 
towns in the present day. Abridge over the Euphrates 
connected the two portions of the oity on either side 
of the river. The surrounding wsIIb were said to have 
been 300 feet in height and 76 feet breed, with 100 
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regard to the great height assigned to the walls. 
The chief architectural points of interest in ancient 


built on the rnins of the Tower of Babel (see Basil, 
Town or), now called the Birs Nimroua; the Mn* 


imperial citadel of the monnrehs of Babylon j and the 
renowned Hanging Gardens, said by some to have 
been constructed by Semiramis, and, by others, to have 
been raised by Nebuchadnezzar for his queen Aniytis. 
They were five in number, containing an area of about 
SO acres between them. They were in terraces one 
above auotber, auatained'on arches and columns until 
they equalled the height of the walls of the city. Broad 
flat stones were laid on the tops of the arches, and 
these were in their turn covered with layers of bitumen 
and plates of lead, on which a considerable depth of 
earth was placed. The site of these gardens is supposed 
to be a mound on the east aide of the river, called by 
the Arabs El Kasr. The bricks used in the various 
structures that adorned the city were bettor than those 
prepared at Nineveh, being hardened by Arc in kilns, 
instead of being merely dried in the sun, and, in con¬ 
sequence, more durable, and better adapted to preserve 
names nud inscriptions imparted to them while in a 
plastic state. 

BanTLOivisn Cawitttt, a term applied to the 
compulsory residence of the principal families of the 
kingdom of Judah in Babylbn, under Nebuchadnezzar 
anil his successors. In tlie reign of Zedekiali, king of 
Jndab, about 600 b.c., Nebuchadnezzar ilrst imaded 
the Jewish territories, and laid siege to Jerusalem. 
Retiring into his own country, ho renewed the attempt 
to subjugate the Jews, 667 b.c., and succeeded in taking 
the city, and destroying the fortifications and the 
temple built by Solomon. Zedekiali had his eyes put 
out, and, with the chief of his people, was carried 
captive to Babylon. After the overthrow of the Ba¬ 
bylonian empire by Cyrus the Persian, 63« n.c., the 
Jews were permitted to return to their native land, 
and (be Babylonish oantivity, which is reckoned to have 
lasted fromthe first invasion under Nehuchudnezzar, 
was thus brought to an end. The Jews were not in a 
state of intolerable servitude during this period, but 
many of them rose to offices of lugh standing and 
honour in the court of Bubylon, as may be learnt 
from the histories of Daniel, Esther, Mordec&i, aud 
others. 

Babtrochsa, ifii-i-roos'-so (8ut Sabinuia), an 
animal oi the hog gen., found in a wild state in India 
nnd the Indian islands. The animal's chief peculiarity 
is the possession of two protruding and curved tusks, 
turned upwards and backwards, so as very nearly to 
describe e semicircle. The object of this peculiar 
arrangement is not known, though some of the older 
natnralist* gravely tell us that the use of the tusks is 
to afford the bebyrouesn an opportunity of hanging 
itaelf to any convenient projection, should it fancy a 
quiet nap. The same authorities, however, ascribe to 
the horna of the chamois the same use. The animal 
is still further distinguished from the common bog by 
its slender build and the fineness of the bristles that 
cover its body. It is said that, whan,closely pursued, 
the babyroussa will, without hsmHin, take to the 
water, and, Jaw alternately swimming and diving, 
speedily abide Its enemy. Its food » vegetable, and 
17J 
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ita flesh, according to travellers, superior to daily- 
raised pork. _ , . 

Dacca, or Bran, MP-ho, in Bet., a many-Seeded 
pulpy fruit, iq/hrtor (adherent to the calyx) and Ink- 
lucent (not opening to allow tlie soeas to esoape), 
B samples maybe found in th* gooseberry and currant. 
The fruit of the grape is called a HucHlanimn ; butit 
only differ* from the bacos in being superior (fro* from 
the calyi). The name baooa ia applied by some bota¬ 
nists to any fruit of a pulpy nature. 

Bacchanalia, biUc'-ka-iwi'-U-a. —Festivals hud kt 
Rome in honour of Bacchus. The institution of these 
feasts, which were similar to the Dionyai* of the 
Greeks, was first iutroduoed from Greeoe to Etrttfis, 
and thence into Rome. They were held four times 
annually, and were originally only celebrated by 
women. The great amount of immorality and da- 
liarnoterised their proceedings 
wtiou of the senate in the year 
666 A.tJ.c. ; it was then discovered that more than 
7,000 persons had been initiated, aud had bound them* 
selves by oaths of secrecy. The Senate at onoe decreed 
that the saturnalia should be abolished tliroughout 
Italy, and the festivals were, shortly afterwards, ou- 


Bacchantes. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Bachbloh, hitch'-e-lor (Fr. bachetier ; Lat. baeeatau- 
rent), is one of those words of doubtful etymology 
which have given rise to many absurd conjectures. 
Among tho various meanings of this word, it denoted, 
—1. those who cultivated certain lands, called baewa- 
laria; 2. ecclesiastics of a lower grade than the other 
members of a monastery ; 3. persons of » military 
order inferior to knights, who, from want of age, 
poverty,or other cause, hag not yet raised Iheir banner 
in the field; 4. any young unmarried person; 6. an 
academical degree. As an soademical title, it waa Drat 
introduced in the theological faculty of the University 
of Faria in the 13th century, being applied to a candi¬ 
date who, having passed ins examination, wm entitled 
to lecture, without being of the rank of an independent 
docent or master. Afterwards the word was used in. 
the other faculties us tho lowest kind of academical 
honour. In many countries laws have been enacted 
uguinst bachelors or uumorried persons. In Greece, 
by tho laws of Lyourgus, and alto by those of Solon, 
celibacy was regarded ns a crime; and in Rome un¬ 
married persons were placed under certain disabilities. 
In this country taxes have bean imposed upon bache¬ 
lors and widowers, aud married persons with children 
in some measure relieved; but more apparently with 
the view of raising money than from any other object. 
In UI95 an act was passed, entituled “An Act for 
granting to his MjjSstv certain rates and duties upon 
marriages, births, and burials, and upon bachelors and 
widoaers, for thn term of five years, for carrying on 
the war against France with vigour." Bsehelors above 
the ago of 26, and widowers without oliiidren, paid Is. 
yearly and upwards, according to their rank. In the 
tax on sbrvanis, first imposed by Mr. Pitt in 1786, and 
continued to the present time, a higher rate is obarged 
for the servants of bsehelors; and, in tho incomq-tax 
of 1708 certain deductions were allowed to those who 
had children. 

Bi cilla ni i,lA-ril-lair , -i-a(Lnt.baoilltm, little stick), 

gen. of Diatomacea (which set),consisting of silicioue 
fru«tulea of a prismatic form united into a brilliant 
chain, often in a cigzag manner. They form beauttfkt 
microscopic objects. 

Back, bale (Ang.-Sax.), is that portion of the hanwn 
body which extends from the neck to the loins, sna th- 
eludes the dorsal vertebrae, the posterior portion* ofthe 
ribs, and the muscles and skin pertaining thereto. 
Pains in the beck may proceod from s variety of 
causes; as rheumatism, an affection of the spine, 
disease of tho kidneys, Ac. 

Back a»i> Fill, in Mur., an operation generally 
performed in narrow riven, by keeping the ship in the 
middle of the stream, by advancing ahead from one 
shore and moving backwards from the opposite shore. 

Backgammon, b&k-gAm**mon (Sax. bite, back, and 
gamen, agatne), agorae of ohsnee, played by twop^juers,' 


movement of the pieces from point to point is regulated 
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fcf OMting dice alternately from little bases, with one county from that mentioned in the body thereof, wm- 
of which each player is provided. The arrangement powering the offloer to ezeoate the tame in sttoh other 
of the hoard and pieoos will be more readily under- county. 

stood by reference to the accompanying diagram, in Baoxssaw, biV-$iaff, in Mar.) an iaetroment used 
which the men an eet in rwadineea to commence the before the invention of the quadrant and eextent, for 
game; the player uslnrthe blaote men being seated at taking the aun's altitude at sea, and so called from the 
tho upper end of the board, at A, end the one using back of the observer being turned to tbe sun while 
the white pieces at B, _ It is the object of the player at making the observation. It was invented by Captain 
A to get all bis men into the section of tho tables on John Davis, a Weloh mariner, about the year 1G90. 
his ltft band, or “home,” as it is technically called, Back-mats, b&k-ttait', in Mar., long ropes, ex- 
and “ bear'* or remove them from the board is accord- tending from the top mestheads to tho starboard and 
enoe with the numbers indicated by the successive larboard sides of the ship, their nsebeing to second the 
oastings of tbe dice, before his adversary oan do the efforts of the shrouds in supporting the masts. They 
same, after getting bis pieoea into the section on his are usually distinguished into breast-book stays and 
tight. Tbe dice are cubes, spotted on the sides from after-beck stays, the intent of the iirat being to snstain 
one to six j and, as they are thrown together, any the mast when the ship sails upon a wind; the second 

to enable her to carry sail when the wind is farther aft. 

Bacx-thk-Oabs, in Mar., to manage the oars in a 
direction contrary to tbe usual method, so that the 
bout shall move with her stem forward. 

Bacon, hai’Jcon (Sax. bamn, to bake, or Ger. baehr, 
a wild sow), sailed and dried pork, made from the sides 
and belly of a pig. The process of curing is effected 
by impregnating the flesh with suit, and allowing it to 
remain in the brine for seme time. It is then taken 
out, dried, and smoked. Bacon-hams are the cured 
hind-legs. The working classes of England are more 
particular about the quality of the haoon they con¬ 
sume, and givo » higher price for it, than tho working 
classes of enj ler nation. York, Hunts, Berks, and 
Wills, are the i.nties most celebrated for bacon and 
bams in Englr.id ; and Dumfrici, Wigtown, and Kirk¬ 
cudbright, in rioolUnrt. Bacon is largely imported 
into tins country from tho United States and the 
Hanse towns. 

Baconian Phicosopitt, ba-ko'-ni-an, is that sys¬ 
tem of inductive inquiry inaugurated by the celebrated 
Francis Bacon, and which consists much more of a 
Method than of developed scientific results, if the 
experimental method which ho introduced to the 
notice of the world was neither absolutely new, nor 
very dircc-tlv useful, yet’it possessed some really novel 
elements, and had the eflect on his immediate suc¬ 
cessors of overthrowing tbe old methods of research, 
and thus of heralding a new ora of scientific discovery. 
The mind of this man (we speak not here of his moral 
oharuoter), as Lord Macaulay has felicitously plirascd 
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combination of two nnmbers can be thrown, from two 
sees to two sixes. Tho terms (or the numbers on the 
dice are as follows1, nee; 2, douoe j 3, trii or truy ; 

4, quntre; 5, oiuque j (i, size. If doublets are thrown, 
or similar numbers on each die, double the number ot 
points are reckoned. Thus, if two cinques be thrown, 

1 tiuZi C f»m a o«e T tc e th c V“ «*» «»tent the fairy'Peribanou gav/to Prince 

1v* Kr<l n a Thus the player using the white ns men might desiro, they forget that the author of it 
XUMi county from tho point marked X # mid his silver- during His dav no science cxactlv devolnned in +)»« 

t£I s T fr ? m t tUC * atol “r ked \ '“ductiviB 1 methotTto°M^asVnm^l'tf^guiSe^hin^in 

onoe * one or e *f 11 laying down his directions for future discovery. No 
Mp on th ® dice; won* man may be doubt his oonoeption of n scientific Method wasmagni- 
movea forward as many points os the numbers on the ficent •-and the aeneral rules .„v, n ri«mn 

covemfhw *t«m ogether. When any point is refleoUona which dropped from &a capacious brain, 

csnurf^nliT °r v° 8 ™ c . n ’ , ? fi! a f® r have served as sign-posts to all subsequent explorers! 

CIDnot put Aliy of Ilia upon that point j but if ouc which thftv h&vt* unraf rmirH kn nnntn tsnbli 

that ma l n maV W bi°™movad Ut *d "i"* A cul ]“ d ® bl ® t * admiratiou. The importance of what Bacon did is not 
laden Of W ““ d placed on the centre to bo measnred by his acientiflo discoveries, for he 

ledge of tbe board, and the point occupied. This man made almost none, but wholly and aolelv bv the dear. 

T * ca "! P"j nt ltt tbo ” ne»» and even novelty of bis aeientiito method. The 

tafrlss bafanguig to the opponent of the experimental method hat been accused, botli hy Count 
bw, * H,enuken U P> provided the Joseph de Maistre, the renowned anthor of the ^Boirfat 
number tamed up on either die corresponds with that d* Si. menbon-g !and by Lord Macaulay, in his cclc? 
poiot.and must ti.cu be brought round from the com- brated Rssayon*Bacon In the Edinburgh fierier, of 
mencement like the men on the noe-pointa in either being old, of being usriees, and of being afloat in tho 
tin*’ i J,-' Win 11 k,t ‘5 10 BelnoT * y°“ r n»«n from the soientille spirit of the age in wbioh the pfailoaophy ap- 
^„.a n .n 0Ur - ,,dTerMr7 *“* W"* kki lh i* P*"* Now there is a abide of truth, bat llh?ng 

counts two, is more, in the whole of theae objections. To take np the 
5 1 JT mea b f °J c f mr flrat. Ho doabt tbe Unstrious Albertos Magnns had 

I and if your men are entireli previously insisted on some portions oftbeexperi- 
SSy£mia h ^.n h “ °°?»msn»«gm mqntal method, and Bacon'a grest predecessor and 

“2®? ****“" 9*’ *! ,c ,ab |®*»JFon i* 1 " * bockram- namesake had done so, much more; but no man bad, 
jVh? 1 Tb ® , • have previous to his time, taken into aeconnt tbs radicnl 

a»!.i 6 BT* " R >U l,u ®. fro ? n Jewish; difference whieh subsists between “simple envmera- 
??? ■ * ***}*• The ety-; tlon,"-which belongs to every mind in the world, and 
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on induction; but the only mteni contemplated by 
them m that which Fnmit Bacon denominate* “»#• 
dnotion by simple enumeration,'* which consist* in 
Betting down a* general truths all propositions which 
we hare found to be tape in every instoaee. This is 
the natural and instinctive notion of every mind, as 
wo may easily ascertain for ourselves, by watching the 
talk of tbeflrst person we meet. Now Lord Bacon's 
method was altogether different from this. Iteonaisted 
of a nineh wider end more circumspect way of verifying 
scientific facts than had bean disclosed to the world 
before. His method consisted of ** interrogating “ 
nature by observation and experiment; whereas the 
ordinary way in which induction was gone about 
previous to bis time consisted in the " anticipation,” 
and, of oourso, in countless i nslnuoes, the miscouception 
of nature. Man he proclaimed to be the “ mimstor 
and interpreter of nature," in the first aphorism to his 
Novum Organum, which contains nearly all of his 
direct contributions to the wiener of method. He says, 
again (ui Aph. 14),“A syllogism consists of propositions, 
propositions of words, ana words arc the signs of no¬ 
tions ; therefore, if onr notions, the basis of oil, ore 
confined, and o ver-haetilg taken from thing*, nothing 
that is built upon them can be firm: whence our only 
bone rests upon genuine induction." And this geuume 
induction he explains further on (Aph. 19): he says, 
“ It constructs its axioms from the senses and par¬ 
ticulars, by ascending continually and gradually, till 
it finally arrives at tho most general axioms, which is 
the true but unattempted way.' The uselessness of i Ins 
method has been answered already ; and the third 
objection, as quite valid, though a little captious, needs 
no reply. Huuli, then, are the general characteristics 
of the Ituconiau method of induction. A few words as 
to tho details of this method. Before entering on the 
rules winch he lays down for the guidance of future 
discoverers, ho occupies a good number of aphorisms 
in enumerating the causes of error. These idote (idula. 
Or. eiJola, which Hsllam tukes to mean nfal*e appear¬ 
ance or diviuity, while Playfiiir and the rest of them 
adhere to ttie ordinary rneauiag of the word idol) he 
diudes into four (.'lames,—idols of the tribe, of the den, 
of the forum, and of tjse theatre X. Thu idol* <\f the 
tribe are the causes of errnr.fouuded on human nature 
in general. Among the'idols of this class is the pro¬ 
pensity which there is in all inou to find a greater 
degree of order, simplicity, and regularity in things 
than an accurate observation-will warrant. To take uu 
example:—As soon as men perceived that the orbits of 
the planets returned into themselves, they immediately 
jumped to the conclusion that they moved in perfect 
circles, and not in ellipses, ns Kepler was the first to 
demonstrate. 2. The idolt of the don are those which rise 
up from the peculiar character of the individual ob¬ 
server, whether natural to him or ooqnired. home minds 
are adapted to note the differences of things; others 
to catch their resemblance, While one man carefull y 
dissects everything to the minutest detail, another 
man, of a more active temperament, bounds off on tho 
wings of a resemblance. They both err by excess; the 
one by being too detailed, the other by not being 
detailed enough. 3. The idol* qf the forum arc those ! 
which arise out of the forma of language and from the ' 
intercourse of society. Men believe that tbeir thoughts 
always govern tbeir words; but it often happens to be 
oil the other way. This is provoking; for, words being 
to a largo extent the formation of the rode multitude, 
we find, when we examine them, little of thatNelicacy 
end precision requisite for the processes of science. 
4. The Male of tho theatre are the deceptions which 
have arisen from the dogtnae of different philosophical 
schools. This lsst class differs from the other three, 
inasmuch as it does not arias naturally and spontane¬ 
ously hi the mind, but must be acquired often at the 
expense of great labour and study. Having now com¬ 
pleted these preliminary and very necessary cautions, be 
proceeds toaesoribeand exemplify the nature of his pe¬ 
culiar method. Our first object, he says, must be to pre¬ 
pare uhitiory :f the phenomena to be explained, inali their 
modification* and earielis*. This history is not to be 
without experiment* instituted for the take qfdieconery. 
Such a record of the phenomena of ly occurrence he 
denominates its Natural Nitiorg. This being ascer¬ 
tained, we moat next contrive to discover the mkm or 
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form of these phenomena, Tbe/ers* of any quality 
in a body ia convertible with the existence of that 
quality. Thus, if transparency be the quality which 
we ore inquiring after, of course the form of .this 
quality will exist wherever transparency is to.befouud. 
Cause differs somewhat from form in this wayj that, 
while cam* is only applied when we wish to, speak pf 
some change having taken plane, form is apphod to 
any permanent quality. Two other subjects which 
Bacon discusses with considerable minuteness,..are 
those of what Uc calls tho latent process and tha latent 
schematism. We have an example of tho former in the 
firing of a cannon. The abort time that elapses he*, 
tween the application of the match and the expukfon 
of the ball, constitutes a latent process of a curious 
and complicated character. The latter, or the latent 
schematism, is the invisible structure of bodies, on 
which bo many of tbeir properties depend, l’bna, the 
internal structure of plants, or that of orystals, is the 
internal schematism of those objects. Bacon, besides, 
insists on the collection of what be calls 11 negative 
instances, 1 " or those eases in which the form inquired 
after does not appear. To tako our former quality, 
that of transparency, he would tabulate such occur¬ 
rences os the following in Ibis inquiry. Pounded glass 
is uot transparent, while gloss unpounded is; eaUCo- 
tions of vapours are uot transparent, while a single 
vapour is; and so on. After a great many exclusions 
have been made, one of the remaining principles may 
he assumed as the cause in trying to investigate the 
origin of any process or phenomenon in nature. We 
are to reason from tiiia assumed principle, and try if 
it will account for the phenomenon. Bo important did 
tliis process of exclusion appear to the mind of Bacon, 
that we find him saying, “ ft may, perhaps, be com¬ 
petent to ungcls or stiparior intelligences to determine 
iho form or essenoo directly, by alllrniations from tha 
first consideration of the subject; but it is certainly 
beyond t)u> power of man, to whom it is only given to 
proceed at first by negatives, and in the last to end in af¬ 
firmatives." Men can new predict, whereas, before, they 
could only vaguely guess. Such u a brief sketch of tills 
wonderful experimental philosophy, which bos trans¬ 
formed the world so far Bince Bacon's dsy. The benctlta 
which it haseffeeted for mankind, Lard Macaulay sums 
up as follows: “ It has lengthened life; it lias mitigated 
pain; it lias extinguished diseases j it has increased 
tile fertility of the soil; it lias given new securities to 
the mariner; it has furnished new arms to the warrior; 
it has spanned great rivers and estuaries with bridges 
of form unknown to our fathers; it has guided the 
thunderbolt innocuously from heaven to earth; it has 
lighted up the night with the splendour of the day i it 
has extended tho range of the human vision j it has 
multiplied the power ot rite human muscles; it has 
accelerated motion; it has annihilated distance; it 
lias facilitated intercourse, correspondence, all friendly 
offices, all dispatch of business; it has enabled man to. 
descend into the depths of the aea, to sow into toe 
uir, to p»lietvate securely into the noxious recesses of 
the earth, to traverse tbe land iu cars winch whirl 
along without horses, and the ocean in ahipt which 
sail against the wind. These are but a part of ltefniiia, 
and of its first-fruits. For H is a philosophy which 
never rests, which bos never attained, which ia never 

S orted. Its htw is progress. A point which yester- 
ay was invisible is its goal to-day, and will be its 
starting-post to-morrow. 

Bjeotmu* Corns, Mk'dri-an.—It must be first stair A 
that Bsetria ia tbe ancient unme of n province now 
called Balkb, which is situated directly north of Af¬ 
ghanistan, and separated from it by the western parr 
of the Hindoo-Keosh Mountains. It woe a powerful 
country in tbe aoriy ages of the worlds but nothing 
certain is known ot its history. When Alexander the 
Great overran Ante with'hie Macedonian and Greek 
troops, be established n Greek colony there, and forti¬ 
fied a city for its protection. Baatria was tributary to 
Persia tor fifty yean after the death of Alexanders 
but was afterward* annexed to tbe great Syrian empire 
formed by Beleucna Hieator, about 322 ».o. The 
Greek element infused into the province of Bacttogby 
Alexander soon became predominant; and iu theStou 
of Antiochnt XL, atmtamed Thaos, which lasted from 
261 to 240 n.c., Theodotus, the Greek governor of toe 
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country, threw off the voice of the BelnuMc, end 
established the new Greek kingdom of Bactria,ascend¬ 
ing the throne under the title of Tfaeodotne I. The 
record* of this compmtively new kingdom are as 
scanty u those of the ancient one. It was merely 
known to bare existed for abont 100 years, and then to 
here been overthrown by thn Scythians, who took 
possession of the country. The discovery of some 
ilsctrian coins, bearing dates of this period, in burial- 
places in various parts of Afghanistan, led to a furtbei 
search, which resulted in the collection of many thou 
sand pieces of money, from which lists of the Greek 
rulers ot Bactria have been compiled by Messrs. Wilson 
end Prinsep. The following is a list of the first six 
kings, who seem to hare held tho country under undi¬ 
vided oontrol until 150 n.c.:— 

n.o. n.c. 

1. 256 Theodotns I. 4. 100 Demetrius. 

2. 240 Theodotns II. 5. 1S1—178 Eukrstidcs. 

3. 220 Euthydemus. G. 155—147 llelioclcs. 

Prom this time until the final subjugation of the 
oonntry by the Scythians, the different Ilsctrian coins, 
bearing names of different persons e xeroising sovereign 
power at the same date, or within intervals of two or 
three years of eaoh other, seem to indicate that the 
territory was either split up into independent districts, 
or that internal anarchy and dissension prevailed, and 
that the ambition of the leading meu in the state led 
to a continual struggle for the sovereignty. The coins 
are divided by numismatists into two classes,—pure 
Greek, bearing legends in Greek letters only, including 
the coins of the first five kings given in the above list: 
and bilingual, or coins with inscriptions in Greek ana 
Prakrit, a dialect of tho Sanscrit language. Many of 
the bilingiiai coins are square in form; and the intro¬ 
duction of thn elephant and elephant's head, and many 
regal emblems peeuliar to India, show the evident de¬ 
cline of the Greek power, and the introduction of 
foreign influence into state affairs. There are only 
two gold coins ol the Greek kings of Bactria known to 
be in existence,—one of Thcodotus I., in the Imperial 
Cabinet of Paris; tho other of Euthydemus. All the 
other pieces of money that have lieeu found are in 
silver end copper, or billon, s mixture of these two 
metals.—Kef. MttrtHth Cyvlopmdla— Arts and .Sciences. 

Bactkis, Mk'-iria, in Bot., a gen. of Palms, consisting 
of numerous species, nil natives of tropical America. 
They are mostly small trees, with slender reed-hlcc 
stems. The fruits, which are small, soft, and sub-acid, 
are greedily devoured by small birds. Tough fibres, 
used for making nets, are obtained from the stems of 
some of the species. 

Daculitb, MV-u-litc (tat. baeuluta , a staff), in Geo!., 

I straight, luany-ohamburcd, conical shell, of the Chalk 
>poch. In its internal structure it resembles the 
ammonite. Prom its prevalence in the chalk of Nor¬ 
mandy, that rock has boon termed tho boculite 
limestone. 

BACPiiOUKTKY,5ok'-ti-h)M'-e-tr« (Lat. Sacutus.astaff; 
Or. metros, a measure), the act of measuring distance 
or altitude by a staff nr staves. 

Basok, b&dj, in lfrr., a mark of distinction or 
cognisance, assumed or conferred by royal authority. 
To the latter class belong the various emblems of tho 
orders of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and other European countries, conferred by 
their respective reigning monarchs, and oil marks 
of honourable distinction, suah as medals, rib¬ 
bons, and rrosses, given by the orown for military 
prowess, or services rendered by any one to the state 
in a civil eapaeilv. Under the former class may be 
reckoned the different crests and distinctive bearings 
assumed liy nations, tribes, and fasaliea, in early and 
medimvsl history, which can now be rightfully borne 
by agrant from the Herald's College only. The earliest 
mention of hersldio badges it to be found in the Bible, 
In which each of Ihe twelve tribes of the children of 
Israel are spoken of under their respective cognisances: 
such el the lion of J udali, the wolf of Benjamin, and 
the serpent of Dan. The eagle was the badge of the 
empire of Horae, and subsequent imperial dynasties 
have frequently adopted the royal bird as their distinc¬ 
tive emblem. Tbs white horse, now borne in the rovsl! 
arias of Hanover, was the badge of the Saxons; ihe I 
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raven that -of the Northmen end 'Danes. The white 
rose was the badge of the house of'York; the red 
rose, that of the rival house of Lancaster -. the Tudor 
family combined the whits and rad rose, as emblematic 
of the union of the antagonistic houses. A white best 
with s collar round itsneok, and a chain, was the badge 
of Bichard II.; a boar, that of Richard III.; a orown 
in a thorn-hush, that of Henry YU.; the bear and 
ragged staff, that of the Nevilles, or house of War¬ 
wick ; the garb, or wbeatsbeaf, and siokle, that of the 
Hungerforas. The badges of the different orders of 
knighthood will be found tender theft respective head¬ 
ings. (See Bath, Okbxb or tub ; Gaktkk, Oxnxx 
os tux ; Stabos Ixdii, Ordbx os tkb.) Tlic badges 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
are as follows England, a red and white rose, with 
tho royal crown; Scotland, a thistle end crown ; Ire¬ 
land, a harp, andtrefoil as well, wilh the crows; Wales, 
on s mount vert, a dragon passant, with uplifted wings, 
gules. The badge of tbe prince of Wales is three 
osl rich-feathers, with tbe motto “Ich dien." The 
serving-men and retainers of a lower class belonging 
to noble houses, and the servants attached to gentle¬ 
men's families, usually wore their master’s crest or 
badge embroidered on the left am of the blue coat, 
that was commonly worn in former days instead of the 
parti-coloured liveries of modern times. 

Badorx, btidj'-er (Mein Turns), a carnivorous quad¬ 
ruped inhabiting most parts of Europe and Asia. The 
badger was - - wed by jLinnams among the bears, but 
very proper separated from that group by suc¬ 
ceeding naturalists. It is a slow and heavy animal, 
passing the day iu sleep within its complicated burrow, 
and emerging at night in search of food, which consists 
indifferently of animal or vegetable matter. It is said 
sometimes to dig up wasps’ neslB; and Baffin, who 
mentions this habit, attributes it to the animal's fond¬ 



ness for honey; but as wasps do not collect honey, the 
great French naturalist is in error. The badger mea¬ 
sures about two and a half feet in length; its legs aro 
very short, and its body flat.; its eyes are very small; 
ts neck short and thick; its tail stumpy; and its hide 
oose and tough. It was this last quality that in an¬ 
cient times recommended the badger to folks of brutal 
mind as a fit subject to pit against mastiffs. Badger- 
baiting used to be a very favourite sport m England; 
and despite its many disadvantages, tlie badger’s strong 
jaws and loose skin made it a formidable antagonist 
for a dog. No mutter what part of tho badger’s body 
was seised, it could turn ana fix its teeth in its assail¬ 
ant, and inflict on it a terrible bite. The flesh of tbe 
badger is eaten in Italy, France, and China, and may 
be converted into hams and bacon. The skin, when 
dressed with the hair on, ts impervious to rain, and is, 
therefore, considerably used in covering travelling- 
boxes. Its bristles are made into painters’ brushes. 
To this family also belong the Betels, or Honey-badgers 
(Mel Ur era). Tbe best-known species is the Cape 
Hotel (MtlUcera cape iu it), which closely resembles 
tbe badger both in sise and form, but is, perhaps, 
heavier iu its appearance, and has the nose leu deve¬ 
loped. Its colours are grey above and block beneath. 
It hurrows like the badger, not only to provide itself 
with a habitation, but also in search of tbe neet of the 
rild bees, of whose honey it is passionately fond. It 
its the same loose hard skin as the European badger, 
nd in this leflthery armour it is said to attack the 
itadels of these irritable insects with impunity. 

Baoassx, ba-gfit', a term applied to tho refuse of 
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tho sugarcane, left after the expression of the ssocha- 
rine juice. It is used m fuel in heating the boilers end 
pane in the sager-maauihatory. 

SiMMi, bdg'-eqj (Fr. bag age), in Mil., ie a 
term applied to tne clothe*, tent*, provisions, end 
other neceturies of an army. By the ancient Homan* 
the baggage of an army was termed kepedimenta, im¬ 
pedimenta or hindrances. The ancient soldier on the 
march wae always heavily laden ; and, in this respect, 
tho ancient and modern systems present a striking con¬ 
trast to each other. The modern soldier is freed from 
every unnecessary encumbrance, and waggons are 
attached to each battalion for conveying the baggage. 
In our army, no private soldier is allowed to carry 
anything except what his kuapaack and other accou¬ 
trements can bold, with the exception of those that 
are married with consent, who are allowed one small 
chest each, of a Axed sis®, which must be carried at 
their own expense on a march. Staff and pay-ser¬ 
geant* are also allowed one small chest each.— Srf. 
Walahe'a Military Catechum and Handbook. 

Baguio, ban'-go (Ital. bagno), is a hath or bathing- 
house. It is applied to the prisons in Constantinople, 
where the slave* or convicts who are employed on the 
public work* ore confined at night. The term bagnts, 
applied to the convict prison* of France, is derived 
from tiie siuue root. By older English writers bagtno 
is used for a house of bad fame. 

liioriPE, bag'-pipe, a wind instrument of bigb 
autiquitv, iu use with the Hebrews and Greeks, and 
n favourite piece of musical apparatus with the 
people of Europe during the Middle Ages. In Scot- 
laud, where it is said to have boon introduced by the 
Danes and Norwegians, it is so generally played that 

it may be called the 
national instrument oi 
the people. ITnder va¬ 
rious forms, it is still 
played by the natives 
of Ireland, the south 
of France, Italy, l’o- 
land, Ac. The Scottish 
bagpipe consists of 
three parts; first, a 
leathern bag, which is 
inflated by means of a 
tube fitted into it, and 
stopped by a valve; 
secondly, four pipes, 
three called drones, 
and one the chanter, 
which latter has finger- 
lioles, and upon wind 
the melody is played 
This latter alone emits 
the wind at the bottom 
and at the finger-holes, 
The three first-men¬ 
tioned pipes, all of 
which are tuned into 
a chord, are fastened 
together in a fan-shape by cords or ribbons, and are 
so inserted into a socket as, when inflated, to lie 
up against tlie left shoulder and arm : from these pipes 
the wind passes out at the top. The third portion of 
the instrument consists of a sort of wooden nave or 
socket, into which the (fixed) ends of the pipes are 
inserted, end to which the lower end of the bag is 
firmly attached by wrapping. There is a great dif¬ 
ferentia between the Scottish and the Irish bagpipe. 
The former is supplied with wind from the lungs of the 
plsyer; the latter from a *msU bellows fastened with 
straps underneath, and worked by, ona arm, a tube 
passing from it in front of the breast to the bag, which 
is tinder the other arm. All the pipes in an Irish 
bagpipe point (slantingly) downwards, one of these 
having one or more key* upon it, worked by tbe wrist 
of the performer, so that the chord may be varied. 
The tone of the Irish bagpipe is low and sweet. In 
the Highland regiments of the British service, the bag¬ 
pipe it played by pipers attired io their national cos¬ 
tume. There are, also, certain Highland societies for 
promoting the skilful playing of the instrument. The 
annexed iuustrafion will serve to show the form of the 
bagpipe played by peaeanis from the mountain*before 
177 
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the image of the Virgin during the time of Advent. 
Within the last'few yearn the instrument had Hkewise 
made its appearance in London, where It it played 
upon by certain picturesquely but dirtily-clsd Italian 
rustles, called pifferari. 

Bags, bilge (Norm, bage, n bag), in Mil., filled 
with sand or earth, are used in field-fortification 
or other defensive works. Sandbags, which are ge¬ 
nerally sixteen inches in diameter and thirty high, 
and tilled with eand or earth, are used to re¬ 
pair breaches in the embrasures of batteries when 
damaged by the enemy’s fire or the blast of the guns.. 
They are also placed on parapets, so arranged as to 
form a covering for men to fire through. Earth-bag* 
contain about a ouble foot of earth, and are used in 
raising a parapet in haste, where the ground is rocky, 
or does not afford ready materials for that purpose. 

Biosntoi Sands, bSg'-ibot, in Deal., a series of 
lower tertiary beds, consisting chiefly of light yellow 
sands reposing on the London clay, and occupying 
extensive tracts around Bagshot, in Surrey, and in 
the New Forest, Hampshire, They correspond to the 
Brookleshsm beds (which ses). 

Bail, bail (Fr. bailler, to deliver), signifies tho 
delivery of a man out of custody, upon the undertaking 
of one or more persons for him that lie shall appear at 
a dev limited, to answer and be justified by the law. 
In civil cases tho bail may render their principal at 
any time; in criminal cases they cannot, unices he 
fly, or they have reasonable doubt that he will do so. 
In such case the defendant may bo detained and 
brought before a justice, who may commit him in dis¬ 
charge of liis hail, or put him to find new suretier. 
In civil cases, the bailing is by bond to the sheriff, or 
by consent given to a judge or commissioner ; in cri¬ 
minal matters it is effected by entering into a verbal 
recognisance. In tbe former the bail are liable for the 
amount of the debt, or damages and costs recovered; 
in the latter, to the amount of their recognisance. 

Baii.ry, bai'-le (Lnt. ballium, probably a corrup¬ 
tion of vail am, a rampart), originally meant uu outer 
bulwark, but came afterwards to bo applied to the area 
or courtyard within one. It denoted the space in¬ 
closed w ithin tho walls of a castle. Where there were 
double walls, the Area between the two was called tho 
outer, the area within the inner wall, the inner bailey. 

Batlitjt, bai'-liff (hat. ballime; Fr. fttriHi),according 
to Sir Edward Coke, is an old Saxon word, which sig¬ 
nifies a beeper or protector; and although thero are 
several officers called bailiff a, whose offices or employ, 
incuts seem quite different from each Other, yet some¬ 
thing of keeping or protection belongs to them all. 
Hence the sheriff is considered as htiilff to the crown, 
and his county, of wliieh he has the care, and in which 
he is to execute tbe qneen’swrits, is called bia&atf(tcic&, 
and the officers who, by his precepts, execute write 
and other process, are called his bailiffs. There are, like¬ 
wise, bailiff* of liberties, who are officers under lords 
who have franchise* exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
sheriff. Tli'ere are, likewise, bailiffs of lords of manors, 
who collect their rents, levy their fines, attend their 
courts, and execute their warrants of seizure of es- 
c heated property and heriots. There are also bailifih 
of forests, and those to whom the qneen’s castles are 
committed; as, the bailiff or oonitablo of Dover castle. 
The chief magistrates in divers ancient corporation* 
are also called luilffe ; as in Ipswich, Yarmouth, 
Colchester, and other places. In common parlance, a 
bailiffis a person who has the management of an estate 
or farm, and superintends the same for the owner; and 
persons who are employed to distrain for rent are 
called bailiffe. 

Bailiwick, huif-i-wilc (Lst. halUva ; Fr. latlllage), 
is not only taken for the county, but signifies, generally, 
that liberty which ie exempted from the shew of th> 
county, over which tho lord of the liberty appoints a 
boi lift, with such powers within hie precinct as an tinder- 
sheriff exercises nnder the sheriff of the county; such 
as tbe high bailiff of Westminster, Southwark, Ac. 
Tho queen’* write, however, can be executed by the 
sfaen fr or his bailira. In a liberty, if they contain a non 
omUtoe clause, commanding ten that, cotwiihattmdMk 
any lilierty in his county, Its enter the same, and ex* 
eoute the writ, withottt which he would hath qo juris¬ 
diction to do so. 
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Bailment, bail' -mint (Fr. baffler, to deling,-or put 
into the hands of), in Law, is a delivery at. goods in 
trust upon a contract, expressed or implied, that the 
trust snail be faithfully executed on the part of the 
bailee; as, if cloth be delivered, or (in legal dialect) 
bailed to a tailor to make a suit of clothes, he has it 
upon an implied contract to render it again when 
made, and that in a workmanlike manner; and, so, 
in the case of goods delivered to a carrier, or at 
some place appointed by him, for transit to a third 
party; and either generally or in a particular man¬ 
ner, an implied contract is raised that the goods 
shall be delivered accordingly. The varieties ot bail¬ 
ments are so numerous that it is scarcely necessary to 
define them. As to the liabilities of bailees, it may 
bo taken as a general rule that where the bailment is 
for the mutual benefit of bailor and bailee, Ibe latter 
is liable for negligence; viz., for the omission of that 
degree of care'which a man of common prudence takes 
of bis own concerns; secondly, that upon h bailment 
from which the bailee derives no benefit, nothing short 
of grot* negligence will make him responsible; thirdly, 
that upon a bailment for his own exolnsive benefit, be 
will, on the other hand, be chargeable even for elight 
negligence; and lastly, that ho is liable in none ot 
these cases for a robbery or other casualty in no degree 
attributable to his own fault. A bailee has a qualified 
property in the goods transferred to him, against any 
stranger or third person. A bailee may have a general 
or particular lien on the goods 
intrusted to him. This subject 
will be treated under the word 
Lien. 

Baikdkros, bain’-ltrg»(Qerm. 
(sin, leg, bergen, to conceal), a 
term employed to distinguish 
the greaves worn over chain-mail 
armour as an additional protec¬ 
tion to the leg. They seem to 
have boen first adopted in the 
13th century, as they do not 
appear in mnnumoutul effigies 
before that time. Their adop¬ 
tion led ultimately to the use of 
entire plate-armour. The illus¬ 
tration shows the mixture of 
plate-armour and chain-armour, 
and represents part of the capa¬ 
rison of a knight of the reign of 
Edward 111. 

Bain-Marie, bui*(g)'-na-rt', a bath much used in 
culinary operations in France, and so called from the 
, of the inventor. It is also largely employed in 

chemistry, and 
mostly eonsits of 
an outer vessel 
containing wa¬ 
ter, or some 
other fluid, in a 
state of ebulli¬ 
tion : within this 
is another ves¬ 
sel, in which the 
substance to be 
operated upon is placed. The object of the baiu-maria 
is, to produce a gentle and regular heat, and it is prin¬ 
cipally used for evaporating or for distilling volatile and 
ces. When eaud is substituted for 
t eaud-batk, and 
ailed a vapour- 

bath. ~ - - - 

Bamum, bair J -am, is the name of a Mohammedan 
festival which follows the Bomadtn, or month of fast- 
ing, corresponding to our Lent. As the Mohammedans 
reckon by lunar months, this festival rune through all 
the seasons every thirty-three yean. It eommeneea with 
the appearance of the new moon of the mouth Shawall, 
and, as marking the termination of four weeks of fast- 
ing and restraint, it is looked for with great eagerness. 
At OoMtAu(ino])lo it ia announced by th$ discharge of 
gone .and the sounding of trumpets and drums: the 
rejoioinga usually last for two or three days. Another 
festival, called the Lesser Bairam, is celebrated 60 
days after this one ; but it is observed with much less 
ceremony. 
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namei 



bain-marie. 


aromatic substances. 


boiling water, this apparatus is called u eaud 
when boiling water is employed, it is called 


Bala Xdtttttone 

Baiting, bait-ting {Sax. bate, contention), is the 
act of smaller or weaker animals attacking and harass¬ 
ing greater and stronger ones; as-the baiting of bulls 
or bears by mastitis or l-nldogB. Bull-baiting was 
once a very favourite pastime in England; but the 
barbarity of the sport has led to its being given up in 
almost all civilized countries, except (Spain, where it is 
still very popular. The chief aim of the dog is to seize 
the bull by the nose, and to avoid being tossed by it. 
For this purpose, when properly trained, the dog 
creeps on his belly; while the bull endeavours to 
deiend liis nose by keeping it close to the ground, and 
attempts to toss tne dog with its horns. 

Baize, baiz (Aug.-Bor.), akind of coarse open woollen 
cloth, with a long nap. It is sometimes fnzed on one 
side. It is without wale, and ia wrought in a loom, like 
flannel. Edward Ill., in trying to stimulate the woollen 
tradeof England, brought over a number of skilled work - 
men from the Netherlands, and distributed them over 
the country. The various branches of the trade were 
confined to certain looalitieB: thus the mnmifiicture of 
baize was restricted to the county of Suffolk, where it 
remained for some time. It is now principally manu¬ 
factured in and about Halifax, in Yorkshire. (See 
Woollen Manufacture.) 

Bajadkrkb, or Bayaderes, ba-ga-deert', a name 
given by the Portuguese to the singing and dancing- 
girls of Hindustan. They are of two kinds,—those who 
are employed se priestesses in the temples, and those 
who goal- ' the country. The former celebrate with 
song and. -o the festivities of the gods; the latter nre 
employed thegrandecsof India to delight and cheer 
them at their feasts. 

Baking, bat'-king (Sax. laean).— This term is appli¬ 
cable to almost any process of drying or lmrdening by 
heat; but is commonly restricted to the mode of cooking 
food in a heated chamber or oven. For making hrpad, 
baking is resorted to by almost every section of the 
humanraoe. Itisalsoacommonmodeofdressinganunnl 
food; but is less eti'eelive' than roosting, unless it be 
carried on in ovens through which air is allowed to 
pass freely. In reviewing the different modes of cook¬ 
ing meat, Lewes says, “ Baking exerts some unex¬ 
plained influence on the meat whiob renders it both 
lass agreeable and less digestible. Those who have 
travelled in Germany and Franco must have repeatedly 
marvelled at the singular uniformity in the flavour, or 
want of flavour, of the various * roasts ‘ served up ut 
the table d'hSte. The general explanation is, that the 
German and French meat is greatly inferior in quality 
to that of England and Holland, owing to inferiority 
of pasturage; ami, doubtless, this is one cause; hut 
it is not the chief cause. The meat is inferior, hut the 
cooking is mainly at fault. The meat is scarcely ever 
rootled, beoause there is no ooal, and firewood is ex¬ 
pensive; the meat is therefore baked ; and the conse¬ 
quence of this baking is, that no meat is eatable, or 
eaten, with its on n gravy, but is always accompanied 
by some sauce, more or less piquant. 'The Germans 
generally believe that in England we eat our beef and 
mutton almost raw; they shudder at our gravy, as t( 
it were so much Mood. I have ascertained that it is 
really the cooking, and not the meat, which is in fault; 
for, at the tables of great people, or resident English, 
where roeut meat ia served, the flavour is excellent. 
.... In the inferior eating-honses, the meat is sS> 
baked, for the sake of economy, and is notoriously 
defideut in that agreeable flavour whiob roast meet 
possesses. If it were baked m thoroughly as it is m 
Germany, the meat in such eating-houses would be «» 
tasteless.”— Pbgtiologg of Common Lift. Meat cooked 
in the improved ventilating ovens which have lately 
been introduced has all the sapidity and digestibility 
of roast meat; in feet, the mode of cooking t>y mean's 
of such ovene is now generally distinguished as oven- 
roasting. (See Oven.) The baking or bread,' and the 
most important baking processes In the useful arts, 
are alluded to in other portions of this work. (See 
Bread, Bricks, Pottery, Btonbwarr.) —For redoes 
in baking, sot Mrs. Beeton’s Household Management. 

Bauma. (See Whalr.) 

Bala Limestone, ba'-la (Dram Bala, in Merioneth¬ 
shire), in Goal., a series of limestone beds, alternating 
with slaty shales, eoastitoting a portion of the Lower 
Silurian formation of Wales. 
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Balavcx, ifil'-ans# (Fr. balance > Bp. Mam), 
an instrument tor dstanaming Urn ralative weights 
of bodies, There are several varieties. The ordi¬ 
nary balance, or far of -trait, consists of » law 
of the first .kind {nee Lxvan), which is called the 


weighed is placed 
F q in ooo seals, sod 

B the counterpoise, 

usually consisting of 

i metal weights, in 
the other, the in¬ 
strument being sus¬ 
pended from a ring 
(F) immediately 
above the fulcrum, 
r In the most delicate 
balances of -this de- 
Bitten. aoription, the fol 

erum consists of e 
stehl prism, which trsverses the beam, and rests with its 
sharp edge upon two supports, formed of agate or po¬ 
lished stool; moreover, a needle or pointer is fixed to the 
beam, and oscillates with it in front of a graduated arc. 
If the two arms of a balance be not precisely of the same 
length, the scule appended to the longer arm will turn 
with a leas weight than that hangiug from the shorter 
arm; so, also, if one arm of the lover be heavier than 
the other, the scale on that side must preponderate. 
With such an imperfect pair of scales, however, the 
true weight of a substance may be ascertained, by 
weighing it first in one soole and then in the other, ana 
deducting from the greatest weight half the difi'ereu 

of the weights indicated. The chemical balance is_ 

instrument of extraordinary delicacy. It is meraly a 
pair of soaica made with tho greatest possible precision 
and accuracy, and is used for weighing portions of sub¬ 
stances separated by analysis. It is also used to weigh 
bodies to be united by synthesis. The whole theory 
of modern chemistry may bs said to rest upon the per¬ 
fection to which the chem i cal balance has been brought. 
It iaas accessary to the chemist as the transit-instru- 




- «-and delicslean,instrument, it is oue of the 

most difficult to me.rthe. sl ig h t es t carelessness being 
sufficient to nullity an observation made by its means. 
It consists essentially of the beam, the fulcrum, the 
points of suspension, and the pans. The beam is gene¬ 
rally made «>r brass, in the form <t a long rhomboid. 
At an exactly equal distance from each end is fixed the 
fulcrum, which is generally a steel knife-edge, sup¬ 
ported by ngate planes. A contrivance is used for 
raising tho beam, so os to keep the fulcrum from rest¬ 
ing on tho planes of aupport when not in use. in order 
to prevent the possibility of the kuife-odge becoming 
worn. The obicot of having a sharp, hard knife-edge 
resting on hard planes is to decrease friction as much 
as possible; it being obvious that sensibility increase* 
as friction diminishes. The fulcrum should be fixed 
just above the centre of gravity, yet not too much so, 
as, the greater the distance between it and the ful¬ 
crum, the greater will be the stability of the balance; 
or, in other words, the balance will be leas sensible, 
from the greater difficulty with which the beam is 
moved. Most balances have a contrivance for raising 
or lowering the centre of gravity. The points of eua- 
pension are at each end, and are formed of bard steel 
knife-edges, working on agate planes, as in the ease of 
the fulcrum. The points of suspension must be at ab¬ 
solutely equal distances from the fulcrum, otherwise, 
moootdujg U> the properties of the lever, the weight 
indicated will be different u each pan. The pane are 
generally coated with p la t in nm r to avoid corrosion, and 
are suspended by silver wires. To the centre of the 
®«*m„w attached a. needle index, which indicates the 
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ways placed inside the ease, to absorb any moisture 
that might settle on the working parte of this balance. 
Balances have been brought to marvellous perfec¬ 
tion by Bmnadun, Enter, Robinson, OertUng, Saort 4 , 
end others. M. Stas, m hit researches on the ato¬ 
mic weights of certain elements, employed a balance 
made by M. Board, whloh tamed with the ten-miUinub 
part of the weight in each pan. Another, used by th* 
same philosopher, weighed true to the two-thousandth 
of a grain. The weights used in suoh balances nro 
made with the same precision: they will be described 
under Wsiohts. A small piece of platinum wire, 
called a rider, slides along the beam, which is gra¬ 
duated, and indicates by its position a very small 
weight, on the principle of the steelyard; thus obviating 
tbe necessity of using weights that are almoat invisible 
from their smallness, warm substances should be 
allowed to cool before weighing, as the upward cur¬ 
rents caused by their heat would vitiate the result. 
(For other varietiee of the balance, res Brxnnnp, 
Sranre-lUxAiroB, WniGHino-SrlxontitB.) 

Bax ait cb or Fowls, in Pol., is applied to that rela¬ 
tive condition of different states towards each other, 
so that none of them may possess such power or influ¬ 
ence as would endanger the independence of tho other* . 
In order to maintain this balance of power, it it not 
necessary that there should be anything like an equality 
among all tho different states. It is generally suffi¬ 
cient that a few of the leading powers counterpoise 
each other; and in this way the safety of the smaller 
states is secured, as none of tho others would be dis¬ 
posed to allow its rival to add to its power by absorbing 
imy of those minor states. We find the states ol 
ancient Greece frequently guided in their conduct by a 
desire to maintain the balance t>f power among them ; 
but it is only in modern times that the principle lias 
oome to be distinctly recognised and noted upon. In 
Europe it first became a distinct object of policy in the 
early part of the loth century among the numerous 
small states and republics in Italy. Their jealousy r f 
each other made them watoh with the greatest keenners 
every movement or measure which might tend to in¬ 
crease the power of their neighbours; and, from a 
constant attention to this principle, they were able to 


mi 


Charles Vlll. of Franco invaded Italy, in 1404, Ger¬ 
many and Spain entered into a confederacy with the 
Italian states against him ; and “from this era," says 
Ferguson, “ wo can trace the progress of that inter¬ 
course between nations whioh has finked the powers of 
Europe so closely together, and eun discern the opera¬ 
tions of that provident policy, which, during peace, 
guards against remote and contingent dangers, and in 
war has prevented rapid and destructive conquests." 
The attempt to maintain the balance of power among 
the different states of Europe has doubtless caused 
some wars, but it has unquestionably prevented more. 
It n this that has led to that great confederacy that 
exists amonw. all the states of Europe, and keeps in 
awe tho ambitious designs of any one of them that 
might desire to encroach Upon the rights of its neigh¬ 
bours. At present the balance of power hi Ruropo is 
principally maintained by the five great powers. “Tbe 
grand ana distinguishing feature of the balancing sys¬ 
tem is the perpetual attention to foreign affairs which 
it inculcates; the constant watchfulness over every 
nation which .it prescribes; the subjection in which It 
places all national passions and antipathies to the fine 
and delieate view or remote expediency; the unceasing 
care which it dictates of nations most remotely 
situated, and apparent!* unconnected with ounwinw; 
the general uuion which it has effected of all the 
European powers, obeying certain laws, and actuated., 


—Brougham's Colonial Policy. 
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THE DICTIONARY OF 


Balance of a Watch 

it might m well not have been imported. The theory 
la founded upon the aaaumption, that the precious 
metala alone constitute the wealth of a country j and 
hence, that when the moneyed value of the imports of 
any country exceeds that of the exports, the eountry 
is so much a loser by trade. This theory received the 
sanction even of Lord Bacon, who, in speaking of the 
trade of England with foreign parts, says that care 
mast be taken “ that the exportation exceed in value 
the importation; for then the balance of trade mast 
of necessity be returned in coin or bullion;" and f 
large proportion of the restraints imposed on the free* 
dom of commerce during the last three centuries crow 
out of this notion. Tho Prohibition Act, 1 Will. 
& Mary, by whioh the trade with France was declared 
e mieanee, was founded on the fact that the value of 
the imports from that kingdom considerably exceeded 
the value of the exports. The balance was termed a 
tribute paid by England to France; and it was saga¬ 
ciously asked, what had we done that we should be 
obliged to pay so much money to our' deadly enemy t 
Bounder views now prevail on this subject, ana national 
weulth is not judged merely by gold and silver, which, 
indeed, are nothing but commodities, like other articles 
of trade. But the theory is erroneous, not merely 
from the false uotions entertained of the nature of 
money, but also from the idea that excess of exports is 
exacts of income. The value of the commodities im¬ 
ported by every country whioh carries on an advan¬ 
tageous trade invariably exceeds the value of those 
which *ho exports; otherwise there would be no fund 
wlienco the merchants and others engaged in foreign 
trade could derive either profit or return.— Jtrf. 
McCulloch's Commercial Dietionary. 

Uaeascs op a Watch.— The movements of a watch 
are governed by a wheel called the balance, to which a 
vibratory motion is given. ThiB wheel is impelled in 
one direction by the crown-wheel of the escapement 

i whioh ere), and In the other by a fine spiral spring, 
'he balance-tyring, as this latter portion or the machine 
is called, consists of a coil of steel wire so delicately ma¬ 
nufactured thut 4,000 of them scarcely weigh more than 
an ounce. As tho rate of vibration greatly depends on 
the diameter of the balance, marine chronometers, and 
some of the finest watches, are furnished with compen¬ 
sation balances, whioh do notincrenaein diameter with 
increase of temperature. In the compensation balance, 
the oircumferenee of the wheel is made of two metnls 
having different rates of expansion, tost soldered to¬ 
gether, tbs most expansible being on tlie outside. The 
compound ring is cut through in two or more places, 
and is weighted at opposite points. When oxposed to 
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and is weighted at opposite points. When oxposed to 
a high temperature, the ring expands, but, owing to the 
unequal dilation of the metals, each segment assumes 
a sharper ourvp, whereby its centre of gravity is thrown 
inwards, and the expansive effect completely compen¬ 
sated. Under Mr. Bent’s patent, both balance and 
balance-spring are occasionally coated with gold by tho 
electro-metaUurgic process. 

Baiakceks, btU’-an-icrt, in Orn., a term applied to 
two alender membranous appendages, iuserted on either 
side of the metathorax of insects belonging to the class 
Diytera. They are always small and movable, am) 
vary much in sise and form, according to the class of 
insects by which they are possessed. They usually 
consist, however, of an elongated style with a small 
rounded head. Entomologists differ greatly ns to the 
use of these organs. It is generally believed now, that 
they ore the representatives of tho posterior pair of 
wings, and are attached to the truemetathorax. This, 
however, is disputed hy some entomologists, who say 
that they are attached to the segment, which bears a 
pair of spiracles, and that they are connected with the 
function of respiration. The former ie the opinion 
, most generally held, and is probably correct. All 
dipterous insects possess hulancert; and as they keep 
them in constant motion, they arc evidently of great 
importance to them. 

BaLawkk, bdl'-a-uite (Lot. halonut , a barnacle), in 
Geo!., a»y fossil or the Barnacle family. Thoeirripeds, 
or barnacles, are not found in a fossil state beneath the 
Oolite. 

Bauyitxs, in Bot., a gen. of plants belongingto the 
sat. ord. AmyrUarem. The most important species is 
21. Ggyptiaea, which is cultivated ia Egypt for sake of 


to t>e anthelmintic. The fruits when unripe ere bitter 
end pnrgetive, but when ripe, ere eeteble. 

Balawophobaoxx, bal’-a-no-fo-rtti'-te-e, in Bot., a 
nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the eab-olase 
Monochlamydtm. These plants are parasites, end are 
found growing on the roots of various woody plants, 
especially in the tropical and sab-tropical mountains of 
Asia and South America. They have no leaves; their 
stems are of various colours, out never green; their 
peduncles arc naked or sooly, bearing spikes of flowers, 
usually white. Dr. Hooker enumerates thirty-seven 
species, which are divided into fourteen genera. Many 
are remarkable for their astringent properties; others 
are edible, and a few secrete a kind of wax. Two plants 
of this order are worthy of note; namely, Cynomorium 
eoceineum, and Lanqsworgia hyoogasa. The first is tho 
\fuugue mrli/entit of pharmacologists, formerly highly 
valued as a styptic; the second yields largo quantities 
of wax, whioh is used for making candles by the inhabi¬ 
tants of Hew Granada. 

Baeaxtivk, ba-Un'-ti-um, in Bot., a gen. of terns. 
The species li. chryiotriekum is a native of Java, and 
furnishes the silky hairs which are imported under tho 
name of Fakoc Kidang, and occasionally used as a 
styptic. 

'Baiavsta, ha-law'-ia, in Bot., tho name given to 
a kind of f "’it of which the pomegranate is the only 
example. '. is inferior (i.e. adherent to the calyx), 
many-cell i, many-seeded, and indehiscent, and hus u 
tough rln ! It is formed of two rows of carpels placed 
above each other, and surrounded by the calyx ; the 
seeds are attached irregularly to the walls or centre. 

Bat,cony, btU'-k-o-ne (Ital, balco or palm, the box 
or a theatre), ill Arch., it projection m front of the 
windows of 
house, 
supported 
on brackets 

f wood or 
stone. The 
floor of the 
balcony i« 
gen erallv 
level with 
that of the 
room, and 
the win¬ 
dows reach 
to the 
ground, and r ~ 


■ • ’ i n g- haecoe r. 

_to afford easy access to it. Balconies are gene¬ 
rally finished in front with balustrades or cast-iron 
railings, and sometimes covered with a light orna¬ 
mental roof. The derivation of the name shows it to 
be un Italian invention. In Havul Arch., a balcony is 
a gallery outside the stern of a large ship, with access 
from the cabins of tho admiral and captain. 

llALDAcniw, bal-da-ckin ■' (Ital. tnldackino, from 
liatdach, the Eastern name for Bagdad), a tent-like 
aovering or canopy, of wood, stone, or metal, either 
supported on columns or suspended from above, and 
placed over doorways, statues, altars, thrones, &c. 
They were formerly very common in this country over 
fireplaces, and many elaborate specimens still exist. 
In the Giireeuich Hall, at Cologne, there ore some 
beautiful examples of baldsohins over the fireplaces, 
which are similar in design to those placed over the 
altar and font in the cathedral of Regcnsberg. The 
largest and most celebrated baldachin is that over the 
bodies of St. Petrr, and St. Paul iu St. Peter's at 
Rome; it is made of bronze, and is the work of 
Bernini. The baldachin is of Eastern origin, and the 
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from the heat of the sun, and partly as a symbol of 
their power. During the early part of the Middle 
Ages, baldachins of broeadedwiitc, or some other costly 
material, were often eent as presents by the princes of 
the East to those of the West. Charlemagne reoeived 
a rich gift of this kind from Haroun-al-Rsscbid, At * 
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Baldness 

the present day, the baldachin is principally used in 
Europe, in the p roc ms ions of the Homan Catholio 
church. It is generally held over the head of the 
priest who carries the Host. 

Bst.ii nibs, hatcld'-ntu f Ang.-Sax.), the loss of hair on 
n portion orover the whole heed. It sometimes occurs 
in early years, but generally it takes place in old ago. 
it frequently also occurs after febrile or other severe 
illnesses. It is caused by an atrophy of the follicles on 
which the hairs depend for nutrition, and generally 
commences on the crown of the heed. Many nostrums 
are recommended for the cure of baldness; but they 
are seldom attended with but good result, and fre¬ 
quently do harm. The means 
to be employed are such 
as tend to increaso the cir¬ 
culation m tbo scarp to 
greater activity, as frequent 
rubbing with a hard towel 
or hair-brush, and the ap¬ 
plication of stimulants, as 
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quont shaving of the head 
is often attended with suc- 
op slid results. 

Baldhick, or Baudbicx, 
htvrl'-drik (Fr. biuidrier), n 
military baud or girdle, much 
worn liy the wurriorsin feudal 
times. It encircled the waist, 
or was suspended from the 
right shoulder, and usually 
sustained aswnrd. It was often 
liighly ornamented, and is to 
ualdihck. bo seen on many effigies of 
knights. 

Baldwin's l'uosrnouus, iauid'-aim (in Chew.)— 
If nitrate of lime is fused and exposed to the sun’s 
rays, it will emit a phosphorescent light for a long 
time if taken into the dork. This phenomenon is 
purely physical, as no cheniioal change takes place, 
i he reaction is ns yet unexplained. (Set Fluobks- 

CXMCtt, f’HOS I'll OS BSC BUCK.) 

Bale, bail (Fr. bale), a package or bundle of goods 
in a cover, corded or otherwise prepared for carrisgo 
or transportation. Bales are always marked or num¬ 
bered by the merchants they belong to, and the marks 
and numbers correspond with those in the bill oflading. 
Selling " under the bait" is a term used on tho con- 
burnt for selling goods wholesale, unopened and with¬ 
out sample. 

Ball, baud, in Mil. art, is applied to any round 
substance of lead or iron discharged from firo-arms. 
For small arms, as pistols and muskets, they are of 
lead; for the artillery, of iron. Tho term ball, with a 
prefix sufficiently expressive of its purposes, denotes 
» composition of various combustible ingredients, os 
fire-bulls, light-balls, smoke-balls, stink-balls. The pro¬ 
jectiles bearing these names are used either for giving 
light, or for harassing the enemy, by giving out a dense 
smoke or suffocating fumes, Although the term ball 
is applied to all missiles of this description, many of 
them are not spherical in shape, and they are generally 
fired out of mortars, and selunm out of guns. Light -. 
ballt, which arc used in order to disclose the position ! 
or movements of the enemy at night, are oompoaed of 
painted canvas stretched over a framework. They are 


Bolted 

K me, The Greeks and Homans had font Unde of 
11s: two of leather inflated with air, and played 
upon the earth, by many runuhig after it at onoe,*—■ 
consequently similar to our football; one a email bSfl, 
played like our shuttleoock; and one stuffed with 
feathers, and played by three persons in a triangle. 
In the Middle Ages, ball-playing was a regular amuse¬ 
ment with tho students of France, Germany, and Italy? 
and, at the present, time, there aro public places for 
ball-playing in Italy anil Germany. The American 
Indians are especially fond of playing with the ball. 
In England, ball-playing 1ms been a favourite exercise 
from an early date, one variety of game at ball giving its 
name to a celebrated west-end street of the metro¬ 
polis,—Pall-Mall. The ball is still played in various 
ways; such as being kicked by the foot, knocked by a 
bat, thrown by the baud, ( Set Cbicxbt, Tbntiis, 
Golf, Ac.) 

Ballad, bdVdad, the name usually applied to a 
simple versified narrative, whether tragio or comic, 
often rude in style, adapted to bo sang or acoom- 


of epic poetry, and from it« peculiar style of rhythmical 
handling, it belongs to the lyrical class of compositions. 
(See Eric and Lvhic.) It is sometimes used as synony¬ 
mous with tangs but tho latter word, when properly 
employed, is always applied to a lyrical competition! 
while the bulbul hits alwuys something of the historical 
or epical in it. The word is considerably defloctcdfrom 
its original signification. At first tho name, which is 
of Italian origin (ballate, Med. Let. ballare, and Gr. 
ballisein, to dmioe), was applied ton dance-song; und, 
indeed, the word nils been used in nearly all ages in a 
very loose and vague way. Now it was applied to what 
were properly known as romances both in Italy and 
Spam; again it was used to designate epio narratives, 
oud again, lyrico-epio. which is taken hero to be its 
proper application. There is one general distinction, 
which runs through the whole of tho ballad poetry of 
the European nations. This is the natural distinction 
which invariably occurs, almost as exactly as the lati- 
(tide of tho places, or tho thcrinometric indications of 
climate, by which tho lyrical or sunny element pre¬ 
dominates in the ballads of Italy and Spain, while in 
those of the north, tho gloom of tho atmosphere and 
scenery has transferred itself to tho affections of tho 
people, and rendered their ballads much more epic Mid 
tragical than thosein more southern latitudes. Among 
tho Scandinaiians and the Scotch, for example, there 
is plenty of comicality in their ballad poetry: but ft is 
generally of a grim, and even wild humour, bordering 
much more on the realms of tragedy than among the 
southerns. There can be no doubt that ballads nave 
formed the first rude attempts at verse nmoag^ alt 
nations; and that the earlier hernia poems, or even 
epics, sncli us those of the Spanish Cid, and the Xibe- 
lungcn Iiied of Germany, grew out of some such simple 
beginnings. Old Fie letter of Soltoun said if he were 
permitted <u Wke tho ballads of a nation, be cared not 
who should make its laws (Political Works, 1719), to 
strong a belief had he in the revolutionising tendency 
of an heroic ballad or song. The northern Scalds, the 
Scottish und English minstrels, and the continents! 
troubadours, all composed heroic ballads, or chanted 
lays of love. The word lay itself (Ger. leieh) was long 
applied to such compositions in Gormanjr, before the 
Italian word ballad came into use among them, Spate- 
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»le period. Smoke-ball* ore composed of suc¬ 
cessive layers of strong paper, and are flfied “ 

powder, saltpetre, powdered coal, tallow, i__ 

After ignition they give out denso fumes of blinding 
smoke for more than half an bone. Stink-baUt are 
I19ed withe chemical composition which, whenburn- 




quity. In the u Odyssey, 1 we „ < u—vin, hmuku 
playing ball to the sound of music. It wss the prim 
cipal exercise of the Spartans; and so highly was it 
esteemed by the Athenians, that they set op a statue 
to Arfstonicus for bis tkfll in it. The Homans of aB 
ages and degrees played it, and Pliny describes old 
Bpnrinua as warding off decrepitude by practising the 
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poetry of the country was reserved merely for the t 
morous and burlesque, and the term ballad was.’ 

by custom to signify a comio story, told in low,___ 

language, and accompanied by i droll trivial ttine." 
This occurred about the period known as the Hesffigt- 
tion. between the reion el Charles II. and the times'of 

among well- 

men, that the best specimens known of the Did 
popular ballad are to be found in Scotland, or more 


iff uvuvuiuriuiu njiwrr via I 


•object, that many of tkn* traditionary ballad*, itfll 
current aB, oyer tins kingdom of Scotland, date as for 
bimkoAthe arrival of the Gimbrl in Britsin. No doubt. 
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in numerous instance*, them old ballads had their in¬ 
tegrity tampered with, and they were not transmitted 
from one generation to another without innumerable 
transformation*. A large proportion of them have 
doubtless been preserved by oral tradition, and during 
oicry successive stage which the race mode in advance¬ 
ment, one could trace this progress in the very ballade 
which they had transmitted, by the linguistic) ohanges 
which their speech had undergone. To take a single 
example, almost evurbody believes that "that grand 
old ballad of Bir Patrick Hpcns," as Coleridge called it, 
derives its origin from a very early age j and yet it is 
remarkable the number of variations to which it has 
been subjected. Any one can easily satisfy himself on 
this point by a comparison of the different versions of 
it which are now to be found; such as Iliahop Percy’s, 
Sir W, Scott’s, Jamieson's, Finlay’s, Motherwell's, 
Bell's, and Ay toon’s; and yet a sagacious oye will have 
very little difficulty in detecting tuo genuine old com¬ 
position from its more modern and spurious interpola¬ 
tions. But the ordinary question of genuineness and 
spuriousness becomes, in the region of these old 
ballads, more a problem for personal ingenuity than 
for anything morn solid. For aught we ran tell, the 
original fornw of those old composition* may have 
been the gradual acoretion of centuries, and of various 
authors, rather than the production of any single 
individual. Very likely, every one of them is not 
only of diverse authorship, but various hands may 
have touched up the different, poems, each according 
to bis fancy. Tbo English Robin Hood ballads aro 
another instance in point. Nobody at the present day 
can say when or where, or by whom, those rioh old 
lays were transmuted; and yet there can be no doubt 
that they have been so. “FairHolen of Kirkeonuel 
Lea," an old Scottish ballad, presents us much oft ho 
elements of true tenderness and wild passion as we ean 
find in the whole rauge of modern poetry. “ Chevy 
Chase “ and the “ Battle of Otterburne" are epio 
narratives on a much larger scale than usual. " Adam 
Boll,” and “Clim o’ the Clcugh,” and “William o’ 
Cloudeslev,” stand between the latter poems and such 
simple ballads as those of “ Johnny Armstrong ’’ and 
" Edom o’ Gordon." The earliest English ballad now 
remaining, according to Ritaon, an excellent authority, 
is a “Cuckoo Song" of the latter part of the reign of 
Henry III., beginning, “ Sumer is icuraen in, Lhude 
sing cuccu." The earliest specimen of the Scottish 
ballad, after that nation becamo English-speaking, is 
given in the "Rhyming Chronicle” of Andrew Wyn- 
toun, prior of Loonleven, about tbe year 1 120, in which 
he relates the song that was made on Alexander Iff. 
of Scotland, who was killed by a lull from his horse in 
1286. No modorn nation has cultivated I ho composition 
of ballad poetry so assiduously as the Germans. No 
doubt we have many specimens of the modern ballad; 
as Goldsmith’s " Edwin and Angelina," Aytouu’s 
“lays," and the "Bon Gaultier Ballads;” but there 
is nothing like the classical turn given to thoso old 
popular compositions which we meet so oft on in modern 
day* in Germany. The best English representation of 
tbu sort of ballad Is to bo found in Coleridge's “ An¬ 
cient Mariner,” containing many more sustained ima¬ 
ginative flight* than the old ballad could pretend to, 
and analysing, with a much more incessant acuteness, 
the feelings and passions of the human heart. Yet 
this exquisite poem is the simple ballad all over in its 
style. The “ tenure ” of Burger brought in a new era 
of ballad-writing in Germany. He confined the name 
'ballad,’ ns Coleridge lias also dune in imitation of 
him, to an epic narrative, with something fhbulous and 
supernatural in the background, but still possessing 
enough of earth to interest the man of immunity. 
Bohiuer, Gdthe, andUhland have followed In his wake; 
and the latter, who, we believe, still survives at Tu¬ 
bingen, has done much in modern times to familiarise 
tbo German mind with this speeies of composition. 
Tbe ballad poetry of the northern nations, particularly 
thorn of Iceland, of the Faroe Isles, of Denmark, and 
Norway and Sweden, retain their ancient character to 
tho present day. There is a peculiarly close affinity 
between many of these Scandinavian ballads and those 
of Scotland and England, which has been notieed by 
various writers, how in this country and on tbe eon. 
ttaittot. Not only have Pinkerton end Jamieson alluded, 
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to this close relationship, bat even Nyernp, Geijer, 
and W. O. Grimm have specially commented on it. 
This resemblance is to be traoen both in the general 
dan and spirit of the poems and in tho actual material 
iHsis on which the structure of tbe ballad is reared. 
Whether we are to ascribe this similarity to bo remote 
a cause aa tbe emigration into this country of the 
ancient Scandinavian peoples, or whether we ore not 
rather to lean to the conviction of the ready trans¬ 
mission of fact or Action of a stirring kind from one 
country to another, must ever admit of considerable 
doubt. The most complete collection of English and 
Scottish ballads in existence is an Amorioan one now 
in coarse of publication. 

Ballast, bSl'-last (Ang.-Sax.), in Mur., a certain 
portion of iron, stone, gravel, or such weighty material, 
placed in the bottom of a sliip when she hae-eithor no 
cargo, or too little to bring her sufficiently low in tho 
water. In the royal navy, iron ballast alone is used, in 
pigs of about 8 owt. Iron ballast possesses tbe advan¬ 
tages of lying in a small compass, and of being, from. 
its greater oleanlincss, more healthy for the crew than 
shingle, gravel, Ac. When a vessel has noother loading, 
she is said to be in ballast. The quantity of ballast, 
and its method of stowage, differ in different vessels. 
Masters ol vessels are compelled to deulerotheir amount 
of ballast,, and to unload it at certain places. 

Ball-cock, hawl'-kok, a bollow sphere of thin metal, 
attaebed I" small rod to the cock of a water-cistern. 
When tin -tern is empty, the water flown in ut tho 
tap, but, i nb the rising water, the hollow sphere, the 
ball-cock, is buoyed up, aud by this means the tap is 
turned off when tbe cistern is full. 

Ballot, An/'-fcii (Gr. ballizcin, to dance; Ital. bal- 
lare, to dance; Fr. ballet), an entertainment on the 
stage, in which n story is represented by dancing and 
pantomimic gestures, aceompanied by appropriate 
music. In operatic performances a dance is frequently 
introduced under this name, such as the famous Pas 
ties Patineurs, in Meyerbeer’s opera " Le Prophbte.” 
Tho intricate ilgure-dancea of the subordinate dancers 
are generally pleasing and well done; but the bounds 
leaps, and pirouetting of tho principal performers 
seem rather to be wonderful feats of strength and 
activity than actual dancing. Among tbe Greeks, the 
art of expressing passion and sentiment by dancing 
was brought to a great degreo of perfection. The 
modern bullet whs originated in Italy, by Count Agile, 
of Savoy. BnUtigerini, a musician, introduced it at the 
court of France, in the timo of Catharino de’ Medici. 
Since that timo the ballet lias retained possession of 
tho stage, to the detriment of drsmalie performances 
of a more derated nature. Noverre, a Frenchman, 
brought the bullet to its greatest degree of perfection 
about 1760. 

Balling Froobss, batcl'-Untj, in Cbem., a term ap¬ 
plied to tho process by which Bulphnte of soda is con¬ 
verted into carbonate of soda. Sulphate of soda, 
limestono (carbonate of lime), and small coal oro 
intimately mixed, and subjected to heat in a reverbe¬ 
ratory furnace. Sulphide of sodium is at. first formed, 
carbonic acid escaping in large quantities. By care¬ 
fully regulating tho neat, the limestone gives npita 
carbonic acid to the soda, receivingsulphurin exchange. 
Tbe resulting mixture is termed black ask, or crude 
soda, and contains carbonate of aoda, lime, and sulphide 
of calcium. (See Soda.) 

Balliol Collkgs, baiV-Usl, Orford, was founded 
by John Balliol, of Bernard Caatle, Durham, and 
Dervorguilla, bis wife (parents of John Balliol, king 
of Scotland), between 1203 and 1288. Its revenues were 
soon augmented by the munificence of suooeeding 
benefactors, particularly Sir William Fenton and Sir 
lTdlip Soraervyla. It has at present ten fellowships 
and ten scholarships, open to all candidates, without 
regard to tho place ol their birth, residence, or edu¬ 
cation ; also two fellowships and two scholarships, 
confined to persons elected from the grammar-school 
at Tiverton, in the county of D«von. There are also 
tho Buell exhibitions, ten "in number, tenable for five 
yean, the nomination to which is vested in the principal 
and professors of Glasgow University, who appoint 
two annually; the Jenkyns exhibitions, two in number, 
tenable fbr four yean, filled op by competition among 
thoso members of the college who hare not exceeded 
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sixteen terms of aoademioal standingj twoexhibitions, been made in late yearn; but p.o direct advantage has 
tunable for fouryears duriug residence, annually offered scorned to science from any of them. Mir. Green, the 
by the college for competition among candidates who well-known aeronaut, first applied coal-gas to balloons, 
hare not completed the eightli term front their malri- In ltao, accompanied by t« o l'rienda, he travelled front 
eolation; ana the Warner exhibition, for nattvea, or London to Kaaaan, a distance of 600 miles, in eighteen 
those whose fathers were natives, of Scotland, sad with hours. During the Italian war, iu 1800 , the emp er or 
it particular view to. support the causa of episoopary of the French employed balloons for the purpose of 
in that country. There are also exhibitions connected reconnoitring the enemy. 

with Tiverton end Ludlow schools. Ballot, bul'-lol (Kr. ballot*, a little ball), is stoma 

Ballista, or Bausta, ba-lie'-ta (Gr. lalUia, to employed to denote a secret method of voting) so 

£ throw), is the called from being usually dons by means of littletmUty 

name of a mill- whicli are put into a box, and afterwards counted, 
tary engine used thereby to disclose the opinion of the majority, without 
by the ancients discovering that of any individual voter. Usually the 
for throwing balls are of different colours,—white and black, the 
stones, as the white being “for'' and the black “against)" and 
catapults was hence the expression to “blackball" one. Some* 
used for throw- times, in plaue of the bells being of different colours, 
ing heavy darts the hox is divided into two compartments, one of 
and arrows. The which represents the prot, the other the can*; end 
particular con- imetimes, in place or balls, folded pieces of paper 
structiou of the' ere used, either containing simply “yes" or “ no/* 
ballista is not \ : the namo of the candidate or candidates whom 
cxuolly under-' the elector supports. In clubs, societiee, end other 
ctood, or, rather, similar bodies, votiug by ballot is the mode usually 
it seems to hare adopted in the election of members or olHoe-bearert. 
been made in 'l'be term, however, is principally important in its 
ililfcrent ways, political sense, as applied to the great question 
One sort was of secret or open voting in the election of members of 
constructed with the legislature. Secret voting was practised by the 
levers and bare, ancient Greeks by means of bolls, stones, or shells, with 
and (mother with marks. Among t he Romans, tabulm, tabelUe, or tickets, 


md others with a toothed wheel. the Qahiana Lex, to 

Ballistic Pendulum, bal-lU-He, on instrument from about IV) 11.0, 


In modern times, the ballot wee 


invented by llobins, for measuring the velocity of long in use in the Venetian senate. A tract, entitled, 
cm mm or muslcet-bolls. It consists of a largo, heavy “ The Benefit of the Ballot," said to have been written 
Muck of wood, plated witb iron at the back, and (Und by Andrew Marvell, was published in the "State 
1 1 an iron bar, which, at the other extremity, isattached Tracts,” 1693; and (be ballot was first proposed to bo 
i.) a transverse bar of iron, which serves as an axis of used m the election of members of parliament in a 
>- ispcnaion. To the lower end of the pendulum is pamphlet published in 1706. In Franoe, seeret voting 
' ttsehed e riband, pnssiug loosely through an oriHcn existed in the Chamber of Deputies from 1840 to 1846, 
11 an horizontal bar in the framework. The length of and was employed after the coup d'Mat of 1861. It has 
1 'ie riband drawn out by the pendulum, on being struck, also been adopted in many of the United States of North' 
t 'lows the extent of the vibration, which, being known, America, and became part of the doctoral law of Vic* 
t lgether with the weight of the shot, the length, Ac., torin in 18,'id. The subject of the ballot has ooeMioned 
< f the pendulum, the velocity may be calculated. frequent discussions and division* in parliament, and 

Balustuama, ftiVWis-frrtir'-i-n, were cruciform npor- since 1830 it has been an open question in all Whig 
i '.ires in the walls of a stronghold, through which the governments. On June 80, 1657, the House of Com* 
l owmon discharged their missiles. It was also applied mons rejected the ballot by a majority of 60,—180 being 
(o a projecting turret, such as is commonly seen on old for and 867 against it; and on April 23,1861, a motion 
i astles. to bring in a bill on this enbjaot was negatived by 279 

Ball! i'M, Lil'-mm, In Arch., the conrtyerd or open against 164, majority 126. Our limits necessarily pro* 
space of a fortified castle, built in the Middle Ages, elude our entering upon the arguments that are ad* 
(See Bailee.) vanced on either side. There are, doubtless, evils 

Balloon, 6aMoea'(Fr.6aUo»),inA3ronantioe,elargn connected with the present open system of voting; 
j lobo or pear-shaped bag, mode of paper br varnished but would Jiese be done away with, or, rather, 
silk, and filled with rarefied air or hydrogen gae. As would not their place be occupied by others of avronto 


with it in its ascent. Thefitet balloon was made in 1782, timidation and bribery coaee if secret voting were-had 
ly Stephen end Joseph deMontgolfier, peper-mnnu- recourse to? or would these, be carried on as before, 
lucturers, who lived neae tbe town of Lyons. It was from e reliance upon the general good faith end honesty 
composed of paper; ami the interior atmosphere wee of mankind? Might the landlord not still ask hi* 
rarefied by means of Hre«plaeed under an orifice at the tenant how hejutended to vote, end would the tenant 4 
bottom or the balloon. M. Pi litre de Hosier was the escape by silence, or would be purchase peace by a 
first person who ever riskod.his life in a balloon. This falsehood ? If the latter, then, certainly, the ballot 
event occurred in Perie.in 1783. He made the ascent affords him a means of avoiding detection which the 
in e MoatgMer lmlloon>70feet high, 16 feet in diame- present system doos not. While it might prevent bed 
ter, end with a capacity of 60,600 cubio feet. During influence being exerted over the good, would it not 
1 ho same year hydrogen. balloons, made of silk, were destroy the good influence which publicity exercise# 1 
invented; and in 17M VtaeautbLunardi, an Italian, over the lied? Fublioity is, further, an eestmtial ele- 
mede the fitat ascent in H h gl e n d in a balloon of this nurat in the British eonetitauon. In nil other matters. 


Boulogne, with the intention of crossing over the departing from it in-this caaef But the principal sr* 
Channel to England. 1 ha _ balloon took fire at the gnment against the ballot, and. that which its enp- 
1 eight of 3,000 feet, and the adventurous travellers porters have sever yet satisfactorily anivrered, is, that 
feu to earth end were killed on the spot. Since then the suffrage is a trust vetted in certain classes of thfir, 
. several scientific balloon ascentsi have been made. One people for the benefit of the whole. Every cteetortr- 
i!—by MM. GayXinsaac hence bound to nee hissuffVage, according to his best 
*Jwt, in 18M, They ascended te e height of 4A end most oonselentioqs judgment, for the good of the 
nme - pSntepfiy public ( endeverycneofthepubliohas a right tokacw 

»d with megnetfrsn. Many eirial voyages We to what way that suffrage has been exercised, and has 
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just cause to consider bimselfwronged if it is performed 
otherwise then honestly end carefully. “1 contend/' 
seid Lord John Russell, in e speech on this subject, 
" that the whole community, whether electors or non* 
electors, hove n deep interest in knowing bow the votes 
are given which elect those who are to dispose of the 
welfare of the state." One of the ablest men and 
clearest thinkers of the present day, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, in writing upon parliamentary reform, says:— 
“ Thirty years ugo it was still true, that, in the election 
of members of parliament, the main evil to be guarded 
against was that which the ballot wfluld exclude—co¬ 
ercion by landlords, employers, and customers. At 
present, I conceive a much greater source of evil is the 
selfishness, or the selfish partialities, of the voter him¬ 
self. A base and mischievous vote is now, I am con¬ 
vinced, much oftencr given from the voter’s personal 
interest or class interest, or sonic mean failing in his 
own mind, thun from any fear of consequences at the 
hands of others; and to these influences the ballot 
would enable him to yield himself up, free from ail 
sense of Hhame or responsibility.”—Ref. On Jiepre- 
sentatire Government, by John Stuart Mill. 1H01, 

Balm. (See Melissa.) 

Halm o» Gilead. (See Dalsamodenluo.v.) 

Balm BUM. (See Baths ) 

_ Balsam, ban l'-tarn (Gr. balsa man), a name formerly 
given to almost every oily or resinous substance exuding 
from trees; but now used by scientific moil to denote 
a vegetable product coni tuning til her benzoic or cm- 
tinmic acid. The true balsams aremuch used in medicine 
on account of their stimulating, expectorant, and tonic 
properties. The most import tint are the bills a ins of 1 Vru 
and Tolu (see Mvuospkiimi'm), benzoin (see Htvhax), 
storax, ami gum-wax (see inquiniMsi.a). All those 
substances arc very ‘rugmnt. They vary much in 
their consistence. Thus benzoin is'solid, hard, and 
brittle; Peruvian balsam is fluid; and Tolu is inter¬ 
mediate, being a very soft and rcadily-fnsihle solid. 
Copaira, commonly called balsam copaiva, is not a 
truo balsam, but belongs to tho class of oleo-resins. 
Tile same may bo siiid of Canodu balsam. Several 
racdjoinal mixtures, in whioh oils enter, aro commonly 
includod under the head of balsams. Tims tho pre¬ 
paration known as balsam of sulphur, used as an ap¬ 
plication to foul ulcers, consists simply of fluwers of 
sulphur in olive-oil. 

Balsam. (See Iufatikns.) 

Balnamifli'a, bal-sti-in(f''4u-n, In Hot., a nat. ord. 


spasmodic, when taken internally; as an external 
application, it is astringent and stimulant. It is an 
ingredient of the incense burnt in Roman Catholic 
chapels, and of some kinds of pastiles whioh ore used 
for fumigation. The substance called balm of Gilead, 
or balm of Mecea, and which is supposed to be the balm 
of the Old Testament, is said to be procured from B. 
giUatlense. ; some authors, however, name B.opobal- 
samum as its source. This substance was, in ancient 
times, regarded as a cure for almost every disease; but 
it is seldom used at the presont day. The gum-resin, 
known as Indian bdellium, or false myrrh, and sup¬ 
posed to tie identical with tho bdellium of Scripture, is 
probably tho produce of two species of this genus; 
namely, B. mukul, ami it. pubescent. It is the gonyul 
or guggur of the Belooehecs, and tho mokul of tho 
l’ersiaiis. It is very similar to myrrh. African bdel¬ 
lium, another of tho gum-resins of commerce, is soul 
to be an exudation of the species A. nfricanum. 

IIalustkk, bdl'-ue-ter, in Arch., a term used to indi¬ 
cate the little columns which are used to 1111 the 
opeuings in parapet-walls on tho tops of houses, or 
which, when surmounted by a rail, form a balustrade 
to any long passage or gallery open on one side, and 
thus partially inclosed, for the suke of ornament or 
protection. The upright rails of a staircase supporting 
the hand-rail arc called balusters, and sometimes bal¬ 
listers or bannisters. The word is of doubtful origin. 
Nicholson, in his Architectural Dictionary, derives it 
from biUustrin. a rail' d iiiolosurc in the old Roman 
baths; other: 1 -ivo it from balanslrion, the Greek for 
flic flower of t .«■ wild pomegranate; while the deriva¬ 
tion adopted in the English Cyclopaedia is the Latin 
bal'mta, an engine of war used tor hurling large stones 
and beams, which was placed in a spaco railed in, culled 
the balistarium ; and hence tho ruils inclosing stairs, 
communion-tables in churches, terraces, Ac., came to 
he called balusters. The oruamonlul form of the 
baluster is that of a dwarf column, with plinth and 
abacus, ornamented with bands and a swelling projec¬ 
tion near the lower end. 

BalithtbadB, bal'-ut-iraid (Sp. baluuttrado), a row 
of balusters surmounted by a coruico or hand-rail, 
used (o give a finished appearance to the tops of large 
buildings of some architectural pretension ; or for the 
inclnsuro of Btairs, balconies, parapets of bridges, Ac. 
(See Ualvstsb ) The balustrade in thu Villa Conti, at 
Kroscati, is nearly 700 yards long. Good examples of 
the architectural balustrade may be seen at the Villa 


The species nre balsamiferous trees found in tho warmer 
parts of India, North America, and tho Levant. By 
aomo botanists I he order is tiumcd Allingiucter. (See 
Liqi'lSAMBliB.) 

Balsa xriBACiUB, bal’-sa-mi-nai'-se-e, in Bot., the Bal¬ 
sam family, a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the 
Htih-olnsB Thai urn iflorw. There are but two genera, Im- 
paticne and JTydrocera (eee these words), which include 
1)0 species. These aro scattered over the globe, but 
are chiefly natives of India, growing in damp shady 
plaees, and w here the temperature is moderate. They 
are ali herbaceous plants, with succulent stems contain¬ 
ing much watery juice. The flowrrsure very irregular, 
and the petals often finely oolourcd. The fruit is fire- 
ceiled, and usually bursts with elaslio force bo sb to 
a scatter the seed over a considerable area. The plants 
are said to have diuretic properties, but they arc nover 
used in medicine. 

Balsamobehdmow, bal-sa-ao-den'-dron, iu Bot., an 
important gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Amyridacca *. The Bpecies are natives of the Bast, and 
axe remark ablator the odoriferous gum-resms which 
exude from their trunks. JD. myrrha, a small tree grow¬ 
ing in the north-eastern parts of Africa, nr. I in tho ad- 
joiwug parts of Arabia, is believed to be the principal, 
unot the only source of the fragrant gum-ream known 
in commerce under the name of myrrh. Tliia is called 
ha Hebrew swr or w«r, and is mentioned iu the Old 
Testament fer the lirst time in Gen. xxxvii. 25: hence 
it must have beeuiu use more than 3,500 years ago. It 
is at first soft, oily, and of a yellowish-white oolour; 
on exposure to the air, it soon acquires the consistence 
of butter, and iu time becomes much harder, and 
changes to a reddish hue. Medicinally, myrrh is re¬ 
garded as a tonic, stimulant, exfiectorant, and anti- 
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Bamboo. (See Bamhusa.) 

Bamhusa, bam-bu'-ea, iu Bot., tho Bamboo, a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nut. ord. Oraminuceee, the Grass 
family. Tho species aro numerous, and aro found iu 
the tropical and sub-tropical regions of both eastern 
and western 
hemispheres. 

They a re 
graceful' aud 
noble • looking 
piauts; for 
though they 
are merely 
grasses, ac¬ 
cording to 
the botanical 
meaning of 
the term,their - 
jointed stems. 
s oin etim es 
resoh the 
height of from Jl 
20 to 100 feet. ^ 

The stems in ' 
each species 
arise from a 
strong-jointed 
subterranean - 
creeping root- 
stoojc, which 
is the true bamboo. 

trunk of the bamboo, the shoots being tho branches. 
These are hard externally, being coated with flint, 
and are hollow, except at the nodes, where strong 
partitions exist, and so divide tho interior into a 
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Bampton Lectures 

number of elosed-up cylinders. The cavities thus 
formed are usually filled up with soft loose pith, which 
may be easily withdrawn from any cutting. A peculiar 
flinty secretion, called f aba titter (which see), is fanud 
in the joints of some species. The stems of different 
species of bamboo are applied to such a multitude of 
useful purposes, that a large volume might be devoted 
to a complete account of them. Good paper is nude 
from them in China and other parts of the world. The 
very young shoots are boiled and eaten like asparagus, 
and. are also used for pickles and sweetmeats. As for 
the hollow stems, they may he said to be used as mate¬ 
rials for houses, furniture, clothing, musical instru¬ 
ments, tools, and weapons, in all the countries where 
they flourish. l)r. Hooker says that in some districts 
a very large kind of bamboo is used for water-buckets, 
another kind for quivers, u third for flutes, a fourth for 
walking-sticks, a fifth fur basket-work, a sixth for 
arrows, and so on. In China we find the bamboo used 
for water-pipes and fishing-rods, and for making hats, 
shields, umbrellas, soles of shoes, baskets, ropes, paper, 
Rculfold-poles, trellis-work. Bails, covers of boats and 
katamarans. 

Bahfton LarTUHPs, The, kimp'-to a, are named 
after their fonnder, the Rev. John Hampton, canon of 
Salisbury, who left certain estates to the university of 
Oxford, for the endowment of eight divinity lecture- 
sermons, to be preached annually at St. Mary's, Ox¬ 
ford, and afterwards published at the expense of the 
foundation, Tho preacher must bo ut least a M.A. of 
Oxford or Cambridge, and the same person can never 
preach them twice. The lectures are to bo on one of 
the following subjectsto confirm and establish the 
Christian faith, and to confute all heretics and schis¬ 
matics; upon the dnina authority of llio Holy Scrip¬ 
tures ; upon the authority of the writings of the primi¬ 
tive fathers; as to tho faith and practice of the primi¬ 
tive church; upontho divinity of Jesus Christ; upon 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost; upon thu articles of 
the Christian faith as comprehended in the Apostles' 
and Nicene creeds. Tho first course was delivered in 
1780; and among the more distinguished persons who 
have held this otllce are Mant, lleber, Whately, Mil- 
man, Hampden, and Mansel. 

Daw, bun, is a word which occurs in various senses in 
many of the modern languages of Rurope. Its primary 
signification, however, and that which runs through all 
theothers, is that of proclamation or publication; as in 
bauut. [Set Banns of Mabbiage.) It is used both us 
a substantive and verb by the early English writers, in 
the Reuse of cursing or ‘denouncing woe and mischief 
against an offender. When a grant ol' laud was made 
for a religious purpose, tho transaction was proclaimed 
with certain ceremonies, and curses were denounced 
against aoy one who should hereafter violate the deed. 
Persons who escaped from justice, or who opposed 
themselves to the sentence of the Church, were also 
sometimes banned. In Germany, persons or cities 
who opposed themselves to the general voice of the 
confederation were, by some public act, placed 
tinder the ban of the empire. In France, in feudal 
times, the barons who held of the king, w lien summoned 
to attend him in time of war, were railed the ban, and 
the tenants of the secondary rank the arriere ban. In 
the Sclavonic tongues, ban means lord, and was the 
title gtv en to some of the milit ary chiefs who were over 
certain of the frontier provinces of Hungary; hence 
termed banatt. 

Banana. (S«c Mt’SA.) 

Banc, or Banco, banf-ko (Lot. bancut ; Fr, banqut), 
in Law, a tribunal or judgment-seat.. Hence, Bancut 
Begitut, or Queen's Bench; and Jianeee Commuvium 
Ptaeitontm, or Common Bench, or Common Pleas. The 
judges of the three superior courts of common law sit i« 
hoac or banco, that is, on the bench, of their respective 
courts at Westminster, during term-time, ana for a 
short period after, for the purpose of deciding questions 
of law coming originally before them, or by way of 
reference or appeal from the decision of a single judge 
at nitiprint, and otherwise. (Set Appeal.) 

Baku, band (Bat. Jtand; Du. tends), iu Arch., a 
broad flat moulding projecting a little beyond the 
surface of the building or column to which it is applied. 
It is sometimes placed along the front, or completely 
round buildings, and serves to indicate the different 
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Banderole 

floors; but it is principally used in the basements of 
large adifloes. The hand of a column is sometimes 
moulded in various forms, and is then called a shaft 
ring. 

Band, in Mil., denotes a body of musicians attached 
to a regiment or battalion, usually about twenty in 
number, and distinguished by a particular uniform. 

Bandage, ftiind'-a^Fr.),in Surg., is apiece of linen, 
calico, or flannel, used for binding up a wounded limb, 
or to retain dressings upon wounds, Bandiwe* 
are of various kinds, according to the purpose they 
are intended to serve. The most common form 
is a long strip of stout calico, varying in breadth from 
two to six or eight inches. 

Previous to its application 
it is rolled up; and hence 
it is commonly termed a ' 
roller. There are also tho 
T bandage, so railed from 
its resemblance totheletter 
T j the 18- or mativ-lsiled 
bandaca, composed of one 
longitudinal piece, with 

number of transverso 
pieces, or tails, to fold over 
the injured part? the sus¬ 
pensory banihige.&c. Much 
frequently depends upon 
the proper use and appli¬ 
cation of a bandage. The 
great object is to give equal 

and uniform pressure aud support, to the part, and to 
adjust it so that it may not be displaced or deranged 
by uny movement of tho patient. Of late years, elastic 
bandages have been much used. Flannel bandages 
are used whero warmth as well as support is required. 

Uaniuikkk, or Baniiolkeb, kln-do-leeri (Sp . bando¬ 
lero,), in Mil., was a large leathern belt thrown over tho 
right shoulder, and hanging down under the loft arm. 

It was worn by the aucient musketeers, for sustaining 
tbeir firearms and for tbo carriage of their mnsket- 
churges, which, iu small tin or wooden cases, were 
hung, to the number of twelve, to each bandaleer. 

Bandana, or Bandanna, han-ddn'-na, a method of 
printing calico, iu which white or coloured spot* are 
produced on a dark ground, l'ho process seems to 
liave had its origin in India, where it was practised by 
tho Hindoos from time immemorial. The mode em¬ 
ployed was that of binding up securely with thread 
those parts of the cloth which were required to remain 
white or yellow, and then exposing the whole to the 
action of tho dye. Bandana handkerchiefs are now 
largely made in Europe, and have quite superseded in 
beauty and precision the Oriental patterns. The pro¬ 
cess by which they are made was invented by M. 
Kocchlin, of Miihlbuuscn, iu 1810, The usual method 
employed is as follows The pattern desired is cutont 
in two sheets of lead, which are placed ut the top and 
bottom of a'pile of handkerchiefs, mostly dyea with 
Turkey-red. Bleaching-liquld is then forced, by means 
if m powerful Bramah press, through the perforations 
in the top sheet of lead, through the pile of handker¬ 
chiefs, and out of the perforations in tho lower sheet. 
The bleaching liquor in ita course discharges the colour 
from the doth and leaves the pattern. Bandana hand¬ 
kerchiefs are noi to popular as they were at one time; 
but M. KoeeUin’s process is valuable in many other 
ways. 

Banded, bSn'-ded.—Jn Her., any charge, such as a 
wheatsheaf or bundle of arrows, is said to be banded 
when it is tied together with a bond of a different 
colour from the charge itself. Thus a golden wheat- 
Bheaf tied with a red band would be thus expressed in 
heraldic termsA garb or banded ffnlet. 

Bands Noibk, band ntraw (Fr., black band), was 
a name given in Franee to certain societies of specu¬ 
lators, formed during the first French revolution, for 
the purchasing of ecclesiastical and other edifices 
which were for sale at that time. These they polled 
down and sold the materials; and hence they received 
this opprobrious name. #> 

Bandebolb, bdn'-drol, in Her., a little streamer at 
ribbon atteched to the abaft of a crosier, aud folding 
over it like a label. In the Arch, of the Renaissance 
period, the term in sppliedto the ribbon-moulding used 
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to receive names or inscriptions. la llil,, it mean* 
any little flee or pennon attached to a spear, and tlx 
fringed flag hanging from the straight trumpet uses 
by cavalry, or sounded before the hcralde when making 
any proclamation. It ia sometimes written bandro 
and bannerol. 

Banuicoot, btin-di-koot (Peramlet), a manrapialam 
mal, indigenous to Australia. In some respects it 1 
analogous tot ho opossum and kangaroo; bat its hinder 
legs, though much longer than the anterior ones, dc 
not present so great an apparent disproportion as in 
the mat-mentioned animal. It is s nootamal animal 
and burrows for itself a dwelling in the soft earth, foi 
which purpose its daws are well adapted. The flesh 
of the bandicoot is said to resemble that of the rabbit: 
but the food of the former is generally of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature, consisting chiefly of insects end grabs. 
Its gait consists of a series of hops, in which, like thr 
rabbit, it is said to use its fore feet. 

Bandit, bun-dil (Ital. bandUo, an outlaw, from ban 
dirr, to banish), literally signifies a banished or out¬ 
lawed person; hence one who ia at war with civilised 
society, a highway robber, a hired murderer. Tli 
banditti in Italy formerly formed among themselves . 
kind of guild, with very stringent laws, and carried on 
a constant warfare against civilised society. The strong 
measures rrhich the papal government, in 1 H 20 , took 
against the banditti and their abettors broke up their 
lurking-places, and rendered them in a measure home 
lesa. In many parts of Italy, however, particularly 
about Maples, the banditti are peasants of the country, 
who, besides being engaged in agriculture, employ 
themselves in robbery and mtinler. Veter of Calabria, 
one of the most celebrated of their chiefs, in 1812 
assumed the titles of “ Emperor of the mountains, 
King of the forests, Protector of the oonscrihed, and 
Mediator of the highways from Florence to Naples." 
The government or Ferdinand I. was obliged to enter 
Mto treaties with this inonsroh. The banditti are quite 
distinct from common robbers, who are called ma/n- 
eswfi. More recently the banditti, by being joined hr 
adventurers of all kinds, had become so strong su'd 
troublesome, that the Austrian troops who occupied 
Naples had to send large bodies of men against, them. 
In Sicily they are most numerous in the Vnl Demons, 
where they wore formerly so powerful that the prince 
ofTillafrancs, for political and other reasons, declared 
himself their patron, and treated them with much 
oonHdenoe, which they never abused. The revolution 
of 1848-0 added greatly to their nnmbors and strength. 
Beeently maDy of the banditti rendered good service 
to the (muse of freedom in Italy, and are said now to 
have returned to a more honourable course of life.— 
Sef. Brockhaus’ Cone«r»nttoM-Z«rikan. 

Bandomnk, or Fixators. bdn‘-tlo-Ui>n, a preparation 
sold by perfumers, and mnuli used by ladies for stiffen¬ 
ing and living the hair, It is merely a thick mueilage, 
obtained either from Carrageen moss or giim-lmga- 
canth, scented with eau de Cologne or other perfumed 
spirit. A very delicate bandoline may be prepared by 


ia not of this world." In this discourse he descanted 
upon the true nature of that kingdom which Christ 
earns to establish upon earth; that it waa wholly in¬ 
tellectual and spiritual; that he bad not delegated bia 
power, like temporal lawgivers, to any vicegerents or 
deputies upon earth; and hence, that the Church did 
not, and could not, possess the slightest degree of au¬ 
thority under any commission, or pretended commis¬ 
sion, derived from man; that the Churob of England 
and all other national churches were merely civil or 
human institutions, established for the purpose of dif¬ 
fusing and perpetuating tbo knowledge and belief of 
Christianity; and that the truths of Christianity did 
not differ in their nature from other truths, except by 
tbeir superior weight and importance, and were to be 
ineuleated in a manner analogous to other truths, only 
demanding, from their higher import, a prop rtionably 
groater degree of care, attention, and assiduity in the 
promulgation of them. The publication of this sermon 
immediately produced a great commotion iu theChurobk 
it was condemned by a committee of Convocation, ana 
the proceedings of Conroastion were arrested by an 
order from government; Dra. Snaps aud Bhcrlook 
wrote confutations of it, for wbioh these divines 
were removed from tbeir office of chaplains to the king. 
With the king and the government on the one side, 
and the church party on the other, the controversy 
was carried on with great animosity for many years. 

Bania n, Aai'-ninn, a general name gi ven in India to a 
merchant, n <- > particularly to the great merchants of 
Western In at Bombay, Murat, Cambay, Ao., who 
carry on an a ttentive caravan trade with the interior 
of Asia, even in the borders of Russia and China. Mer¬ 
cantile establishments of Indisu tinmans are to be 
found in almost every important commercial city of 
Asia. The Banians form a particular caste in India, 
.nd are distinct from tho Brahmins, Cuttery, and 
Wyse, the three other castes. The name Banian was 
at first given by Europeans to all tbo Hindoos, they 
iieing the class with whioh they had most frequent in¬ 
tercourse ; and hence the term was used in contradis¬ 
tinction to Mohammedan. The Banians are very strict 
n the observance of the fasts prescribed by tbeir re- 
igion, and in refusing to eat flesh. 

Banian Da vs, a cant term among sailors, denoting 
those days on which they have no meat served out to 
them, derived from the praotice of the Banians, who 
never eat flesh. 

Bawishicskt, Idnl-iib-ment (Sax. ban, a proclama¬ 
tion, afterwards a curse), is the expulsion, by the judg¬ 
ment of some court or other competent authority .from 
any country or place, for some real or supposed offence, 
—it may bo for life, or only for a limited period. The 
term ia also applied to the fleeing from one's own 
country to avoia some punishment or danger, when it 
is usually called voluntary banishment. Banishment, 
as a mode of punishment, has been prevalent in most 
civilised countries, anoient as well as modern. Among 
•lie ancient Greeks, banishment was mostly voluntary, 
.he removing from the oountry of one accused of an 


and then straining the mucilage. 

JUwnonR, Mtd-ilor (Sp. bandurria), a stringed mu- 
sisal instrument, bearing a strong resemblanoe to a 
lute. It was invented by John Rose, in the fourth 
year of the retgu of Queen Elisabeth. 

Ban*, bain (Sax. bona, a murderer), denotes 
poison, or any cauao of destruction or overthrow j m, 
" My bane and antidote are both before me." 

Bantoxhut, bain'-btr-t, in Dot., a name given to a 
species of Atthto, the root of which is sometimes used 
medicinally, on aeoount of its antispoeniodic, expec¬ 
torant, and astringent properties. It is * perennial 
herbaceous plant, from one to two feet high, with 
tmtornste leaves, the leaflets of which are deeply cut 
asd serrated. The flowers are hi racemes; the berries 
are Mack and poisonous. This plant (A. tpioaia) is 
also known by the name of Herb Christopher. - It be¬ 
longs to the nat. ord. Ramtwulacem. 

Banbsxt. (Eire Bank fust ) 

Banqobian Contboybsst, one of 

the most remarkable controversies that has arisen in 
the Church of England. It was occasioned by aser- 
■* preached brtiosdley, bishop of Bangor, before 
tiktorge I., March 81, 1717, on the text,« My kingdom 
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duration, and legal consequences. The Greek name 
lor banishment was pkugt ; whenoe is our word fugitive. 
J-huift, in a general sense, denoted every kind of ban- 
: <<hment; but in a more particular aense it was die- 
ingnishedfrom ostracism, inasmuch as those who were 
under phnge (for life) lost their properly by confis¬ 
cation, while the ostracised did not; tho former,also, 
had no fixed place of abode, and no time of retnrn 
issignrd ; the latter had. In feet, ostracism was not, 


be too powerful or to have too much influence 
in the state. “ Demoeratical states," says Aristotle, 
" used to ostracise, and remove from the city for a 
definite time, those who appeared to be pre-eminent 
hove their follow-citiaens, by reason of their wealth, 
he number of their friends, or any other mean* of in- 
lnenoc." Ostracism was fur ten years-, but at Syracuse, 
, here the term pttaiim was given to it, it was only for 
five years. Among the Romans, msBsims waa the general 
term used to express banishment, of whioh there wean 
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loan from tho citizen*, promising them interest at the 
rate of fonr per cent. The stock was made trans¬ 
ferable, and a body of commissioners, called the 
Camera degli Imprettiti, was appointed to manage 
the transfer of stock and the payment of interest. 
This is believed to be tho earliest instance on record 
of the funding system, and the first example in any 
country of a permanent national debt. This Chamber 
of Loans, as originally instituted for the purpose of 
managing the public debt, eould scarcely be called a 
bank; and it does not appear to have carried on any¬ 
thing like a banking business for several centuries. 
Venice being tbe enntro of an enormous commerce, 
foreign coins, usually in a very worn or clipped con¬ 
dition, wore in circulation, to the great inconvenience 
of merchants j and hence the’state bad recourse to the 
expedient of authorizing the Chamber of Loans fa 
reooive ooins of all sorts, and to pay for thorn in notes 
an amount corresponding to tho rent amount of bullion 
deposited. These notes promised to pay tho bearer on 
demand a definite quantity of bullion of the proper 
fineness. The lmnk, however, does not seem to havo 
discounted bills on its own account. Its only advan¬ 
tage was to save the weur and tear of the coinage, aud 
to insure a uniform standard in mercantile transactions. 
Its notes always bore a premium as compared to the 
current money of the city; and it continued to exist 
until tho fall of the republic in 1707. About last), the 
Cloth-Merchants of Barcelona, then a wealthy body, 
added the business of banking to their other commer¬ 
cial pursuits; and in 1101 a public bank was opened by 
the magistrates of the city, which Spanish writers 
claim as being the first, real bank in the modern sense 
of the term. It received deposits, for which the public 
property of the rity was plcdgedyhind discounted the 
bills of merchants; but it does not appear that it issued 
notes or used cheques. Almost at the same timo with 
the Bank oi' Barcelona, that of St. George, at Genoa, 
was instituted. It was planned in 1345, Imt was not 
fully established snd in operation till M07. Like the 
Bank of Venice, it originated in the exigencies of the 
stato. The republic nnd become indebted in large 
sums to a number of the citizens, and at length tho 
whole was consolidated into one capital stock, to bo 
managed os a hank, under the direction of eight pro¬ 
tectors, chosen annually by the stock-holders. This 
bank was pillaged by the Austrians in 1716, and never 
recovered its former prosperity. The Bank of Amster¬ 
dam was established in IttOO, like that of Venice, to 
remedy the inconvenience arising from the great quan¬ 
tity of clipped and worn foreign coin that was in circu¬ 
lation. It received coins of nil sorts at their weight iu 
bullion, and, after deducting » small pcr-centnge for 
the expenses of coinage and general management, gave 
credit tor the remainder. It was enacted that all bills 
of IWO guilders (£52. 10*.) and up wards,—afterwards 
reduced to 300,—should bo paid in bank money. It 
professed to lend out no part of its deposits, and to 
possess bullion to tho full amount of tho credits given 
in its books; but, when the French took possession of 
Amsterdam, in 1700, it was discovered that the bank 
had lent nearly a million sterling to the States of Hol¬ 
land and Friesland; and this caused its ruin. In 1814 
a new bank was established, called the Bank of the 
Netherlands. The Bank of Hamburg was founded in 
1010, upon the same principles as that of Amsterdam, 
and has continued to flourish. The Bank of Stockholm 
waa (bunded in 1068, and is remarkable as being tbe 
first, according to Law and Hume, that invented bank¬ 
notes in Europe (the Chinese having the credit qf 
having been the first to invent bank-notes, in *.D. 807)'. 

Bank of England .—Previous to the formation of the 
Bank of England, in 1694, the business of banking in 
London whs carried on by the- goldsmiths, who lor- 
towed money from their customers at a oertain rate 
rtf interest, and lent it to government and private in¬ 
dividuals at a higher rate. The Bank of England was 
projected by Mr. William Paterson, a Scotch gentle¬ 
men, ana obtained Us charter of incorporation on 27tli 
July, 10W, in consideration of £I, 2 «>,O 0 O (the then 
amount of its capital) being lent to government, who 
were to pay interest for the same at the rote of 8 per 
cent., with a farther allowance of £4,000 W year 
for management. The first charter was granted for 
Steven yean certain; and it has been from tune to time 
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renewed down to the present time. At each renewal, 
somead vantage was given by tbe Bank to (be govern¬ 
ment, in theshapeof an advance of money at alow rate 
of interest, or without any interest, lu tbis way fan 
debt due by the government to the Bank was increased 
in 1708 to £3,376,000, in 1738 to £0,100,000, in 1781 to 
£11,080,000. and in 1810to£14,680,0(10. Attherenewal 
of the company's charter, in 18® (3 X 4 Will. IV. e 98), 
provision was made for repayment on tbe part of tbe 
government of one fourth part of. the debt due to.the 
Ban k. This act directs that in future the Bank shall dc. 
duct £12 ),000 ayear from their charge, on account of the 
maim cement of tbe public debt. At present tbe amount 
due by the public totlie Bank is £11,015,000. In order 
to meet these several advances, the capital of the com¬ 
pany Mad to bo increased from timo to time by new 
I subscriptions. Iu 1708 it amounted to £4,402,243, in 
11740 to £10,780,000, in 1782 to £11,642,400, and in 181(1 
j to £14,SC3,O00, which is its present amount. From ii s 
commencement, the Bank of England has enjoyed 
several important privileges. Tbe chief of these was 
conferred upon it in 1708, by an act prohibiting an r 
company of more than six partners from being estab¬ 
lished for the issue of notes payable on demand in 
England or Wales. This, act waa partially repealed 
in 1826, ao as toadmit of such companies being formed 
beyond sixt v-tlve miles from London. Tbe Bank is ex- 
presaly prohibited from engaging in any commercial 
undertaking!' cent such nsaro purely and legitimately 
connected vi .i • .inking operations; such us the buying 
and selling o' coin, bullion, or bills of exchange. By 
(he original charter the Bank was nllowed to issue notes 
or bills of credit to an amount not exceeding £1,200,000, 
the amount of its capital. At first, none of its notes 
were below £20; but, in 1760, it began to issue note-* 
for £10; and £.5 notes were first issued in J793. The 
act 7A8 Viet. c. 32, ricclnr^p that from and alter the 
31st. of August, 1844, tbe issue department, of the Bank 
of England shall be separated from the banking depart¬ 
ment; that the issuing department may issue uotes to 
tho extent of £14,000,000, upon securities set apart for 
that purpose, of which the debt of £11,015,100, due 
from the government to the llnnk, shall form a 
part; that no amount of notes above £14,000,000 
shall bo issued, except, against gold coin aud bullion. 
From her first, establishment down to 1707, the Bank 
of England hml always been able to puy its notes regu¬ 
larly whpn presented; but in the early part of that 
year, in consequence of rumours of a French invasion, 
the demands upon the Bank for cash were so great, thut 
on 20th February an order of council was issued, pro¬ 
hibiting the directors from paying their notes in cash 
until the sense of parliament was taken upon the sub¬ 
ject. When the matter was brought before parliament, 
an act was passed continuing the restriction until six 
months after the signature of a definitive treaty of 
peace. - A report, drawn up by a committee of the 
House of Commons, to examine into the affairs of tbe 
Bank, showed that she possessed a clear surplus, after 
meeting all demands, of not less than £15,613,600. 
This report, and the fact that Bank of England notes 
became practically legal tender, restored confidence. 
In 1801-3, their issues are stated to have been so 
much increased, that the notes fell to a discount 
of from 8 to 10 per cent. In 1300-10, from the 
same cause, the discount rose from 13 to 18 per cent. 
The issues of country bank-notes were also much en¬ 
larged, and in 1814 the discount on Bank of F.ngluiul 
notes was as high as 25 per cent. In 1810, no fewer 
than 2-10 of the country bunks stopped payment; and 
this, together with tbe declaration of peace, raised 
the value of the Bank of England note to nearly a pur 
with gold. In 1821, the directors resumed specie puy- 
meats. In the latter end of 1825, the demand upon 
the Bank for cash was so great, that the directors ap¬ 
plied to government for an order in oouncil restricting 
specte payments; but this tbe government refused to 
grant, and the pressure was at length got over. During 
the great commercial panics of 1847 and 1867, the 
demand upon Uio Bank was so great, that the go¬ 
vernment took tho responsibility of authorizing the 
directors, if necessary, to infringe the act of 1844, 
by issuing, more notes than they were entitled to 
do; and on the latter of these occasions it was found 
necessary to take tbe benefit of this authority. Any 
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penon is entitled to demand notes from the issuing certain of the larger towns of KugUua, in order to 
deportment ip exchange for gold bullion, at the rate of extend to the provinces. the advantages of a secure 
£9.17s. Qd. per otinee. Should any banlcer discontinue circulation. At present, therefore, there are branches 
his issue of notes, the Bank of England may, upon ap- of the Bank at Manchester, Swansea, Birmingham, 
plication, be empowered, by an order of council, to in- Liverpool, Bristol, N ewcasS ecu -Tyne, Hull, Ply. 
Crease her issue upon securities to the extent of two* mouth, Portsmouth, Leicester, Leeds, and fttnthe wait 
thirds of tile issue thus withdrawn; but all the proflt end of London. The weekly etatemeuls published 
of this increased issue must go to the government, include tho whole establishment,—the broticneras w<31 
In 1857 permission was in this way granted to issue an as the bead-otheo. The payment of notes issued in 

. .... », A iwbdAAA . _ T>_1. .... ..... T noilnn «... .!/>.) nM 1„ «t iL. .IB.*, 


sum she has securities set apart for that purpose ; and eituer at tno omce wuero issued or at London. Tim 
besides this, she can issue to the amount of gold and management of the Bank is, in terms of the original 
silver she possesses in forms of the above-mentioned charter, vested in a governor, deputy.governor, and 
net. By this act a weekly statement of the affairs of 'twenty-four directors. Tho governor must hold at 


n legal tender in all cases except when tendered by the pany. They are selected from the mercantile classes 
Bank herseir. All the notes which arc at any time in of l^mdon, virtually by the other directors, who form 
circulation from the issue department must either bo what is called a “ House List,’* containing the names 
in the banking department, or in tho hands of the of certain persons whom they recommend us directors ( 
public. The amount in the banking department is and this recommendation is always followed by the 
called by the directors “ the reserve the amount in proprietors. Thirteen of tho directors, of wrham the 
the hands of the public, “ the active circulation." It governor or deputy-governor must be one, forms 
is by tbe amount of reserve that the directors profesB eourt, which meets every Thursday for the transaction 

•'...i.i.A.t_1_ini ...dflt IVknti r»f 1 utminnan ntwl fitf rAnAlvimr ft. Thnnrt. of tlth ifhf A of 


when high, they rai»o it. Tho amount of reserve dc- yearly declares to the stockholders the dividend due 
pends chiefly upon changes made in the issue circula- on the capital and profits. The committee of the 
ti on —when the issne circulation is high, the rcsenc treasury is composed of those directors who hare held 
is high: and when low, tho reserve is low. The Bank of the office of governor, together with the existing 
England receives deposits, but allows no interest upon governor and deputy-governor, and tho director who is 
themi nor doesahe permit any account to bo overdrawn, intended to be tho next deputy-governor, Tbisoom. 
The rates of discount vary considerably, according to niitfro meets once a week, and at suoh other times as 
the state of the money-market; hut, generally speak- it may be called together specially by the governor. 


The Bank transacts the whole business of tho govern- directors shall, by ballot, think the best qualified, 
went, and has always on hand u largo amount of tbe Four general courts are held every year, in the months 
public deposits, amounting sometimes to several mil- of September. December, April, and July. The 
lions sterling, on which eho pays no interest. She secretary is tbe official organ of the corporation, 
receives the public revenue, and pays the dividends and to him all correspondence should bo addressed, 
upon the national debt, for which she receives a certain Private Bank* and Jmut-Stock Bankt.—lho res trie- 

«.. AA..innn TVn nw.vflt /in iUo iuuup donnrimpni Lion in f&YOlir Ol tliO llftllk 01 EUtflftHU CO tillIlttlQ tQO 


uncOTpred by specio. From this haa to bo deducted the numerou# private banka, with not more than ta pout* 
cost of maintaining the issue, estimated ut £113,000, and ners, sprung up in various parts of England, and in 
the sum of £180,000, which is deducted from tbe sum 1702 their number is supposed to have exocoded 380. 
allowed for tho management of tho national debt, on Many of them were destroyed by the owns of that 
account of tbe exclusive privileges allownd fo her, and year; but, subsequently to 1800, they began rapidly 
the exemption from stamp duties, leaving a clear proflt to increase. In 1800 they amonnfod to 788, and 
of about £127,000. The Bank baa also a proOt of l\d. in 1814 there were no fewer than 040. In thediffi* 
tier ounce upon her bullion transactions; she also culties which followed, 240 of these establishment# 
derives lurge proilts, like othor hanks, from her de- stopped payment. Sinoe the aitobUon ol tho restrle- 
poaits. with which she makes investments in public tion to places beyond sixty-five nines from London, 
Bi-mipitipH. The Bank of Eunland is a many iomt-sto -k banka have been estobhsbed in dlf- 


central hunk of deposit for all the London banks that ferent parts of England, some with very large bodies 
are members of the clearing-house. They have all I of proprietors. The Bank Act of1844 contained various 
deposits here, and settle their claims upon each other I enactments regarding private banks, by whtoh thoy 

x . / .. ,1 • Crta . _ 1 . / U. . 1_ ..A _......I 1«.l T* MMA.i. 4-hdf new VinnlrrtW 


1882, issued pursuant to act of parliament:— 
Istas Department. 


Kingdom, and the issue of each bank was to be strictly 
limited to the ««erage amount of notes which it bad in 
circulation during a period of twelve weeks preceding 

«Wi 1 a VOSS TP.. a.. m.m* Is.wlrnp knn fit issne. 


Notes issued . £29,765,080 Govmt. debt. £11,018,100 37 th April, 1841. Every issuing banker has to trails. 

Other securities 3,034,900 m ii weekly to the Stamp-office an account of bis notes 
Coin and bul- in circulation on each day during the week preceding, 

lion . . . 16,116,080 Banking companies on the joinUstock principle, but 

- -with tho liability of the shareholders limited to the 

£29,788,090 £29,785,080 amount of the shares, may now be established in tarms 

. .. . . 

Proprietors Gov .securities £11,301,803 ^ho Bank of England, are liable, not only for the 

capital . .£14,563,000 Other „ 17,435,680 amount of their snares, but for the whole debts of the 

Beat. . . . 3,395,343 Notes . , . 9,080,428 oompany, whatever may be their amount, All notes 

FnbUe deposits 6,789,441 Gold and silver are made payable on demand, and, since 1826, no notes 

Other deposits 14,170,919 soil . . . 841,828 for less than £6 have been avowed to circulate. The 

Seven-day and number of private banking establishments in London 

other bills . 092,897 5 * 54 fo the country 243. Of these las’, 183 are banks 


other bills . 092,897 is 64, in the country 243. Of these 1st’, 163 are banks 

^.aan. mT'aoaono. of iftpe, haying a fixed issue of£4,404,905; while timlr 

£38,800,600 £38,809,000 actual issue i* about a million less. It being dieoovtrwd. 

In 1M8 the directors agreed to establish branches In, about 1833, that the rseirfotUm against the establish* 
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ment of jolnt-elook banka in or soar London bad 
reference only to the issuing of notes, several joiiit- 
stoek banks of deposit havebeen instituted sinoe that 
time. There are at present, in all, ninety-five joint- 
atoek banka of Knglaud, and Wales, ten of which are 
in London. Of lhoae in the provinces, sixty-three are 
authorised to iaane notea to the amount, in all, of 
£3,903,357, Besides the Bank of England and ita 
branches, there are, in all, inBngland and Wales, 398 
banks and about 8W branches. 

Santa in Scotland .—The first banking establishment 
in Scotland was formed in 1695, under the name of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland. The 
original capital was £ 1 , 300,000 Soots, or £100,000 
sterling, in shares of £1,000 Scots, or £93.6s. 8 d. stcr- 


_ Bank «nA Banking 

ling. At present its subscribed capftal is £1,500^)09, 
of wbioh £1,009^000 lias been paid op. It Began to 
establish branches in 1996, and to iaane notes for £1 
in 1704. Xn 1787 the Royal Bank of Scotland was 
established, with a-capital of £151,000, which has been 
increased to £8,090,000, all of wliioh is paid tip. 
The British Linen Company was incorporated in 1746, 
for, as ita name implies, the purpose of undertaking 
the manufacture of linen; but these viewswere speedily 
abandoned, aud it became a banking company only. 
Nono of the other bonking establishments in Scotland 
are chartered, with limited responsibility; and hence 
the partners ore liable for the whole debts of the 
company. The following table gives the names and 
various particulars regarding the hanks in Scotland 
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1787 

1746 

1810 

1835 

1830 

1825 

1830 

1763 

1838 

1838 

1839 
1838 
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Bank of Scotland. 

Royal Bank. 

British Linen Company . 

Commercial Bank. 

Rational Bank of Scotland. 

Union Bank of Scotland. 

Aberdeen Town and County Bank 

North of Scotland Bank. 

Dundee Banking Company. 

Eastern Bank of Scotlimd . 

Clydesdale Banking Company . 

City of Glasgow Bank . 

Caledonian Banking Company . 

Central Bank of Scotland . 


In 1857, the Western Bank, with capital of £1,600,000, 
Md an authorised circulation of £337,838, suspended 
payments; but neither the note-holders nor depositors 
sustained any loss, the shareholders, about 1,300 in 
number, some of them very wealthy, being liable for 
■U the debts. Boon after, another Scottish establish¬ 
ment, the Edinburgh and Glasgow Bank, having an 
authorised oiroolation of £l36,#a7, bad to wind up itB 
affairs, with the eutire loss of its oapital; but in this 
case an arrangement was mado by which its authorised 
circulation was handed over to the Clydesdale Bank; 
■o that it was not lost to the country, as was the ease 
With the authorised circulation of the Western Bank. 
Xn both ease* the stoppage arose from ctosb reckless¬ 
ness in advancing moneys. The Scotch banks all issue 
notes as low aa £1. The issue is regulated by act 
8 k 9 Viet. o. 38, by which the power or issuing notes 
is oenflnsd to those banka that issued notes during the 
year preceding May 1,1816, and the authorised amount 
of each is the average amount of notes that it had in 
oiroolation during that year. While the English joint- 
stock end private banks cannot by any means exceed 
their authorised circulation, the Scotoh banks esn do 
so to any extent, provided they have at the head-office 
gold aud silver coin to the amount of the exoeaa of 
issue; but the amount of silver must not be more 
than a quarter of that of the geld. Ail the banka, 
except the Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank, and the 
British Linen Company, are required to send annually, 
in ths mouth of January, a list of the names of all 
their partners, end such list must be afterwards pub¬ 
lished in some newspaper circulating in the town or 
county in wbioh the head-office or principal place of 
issue fa situated. All the banka have numerous branehtS' 
throughout the country; so that there ia hardly a town 
or village in Scotland without several of them. The, 
number of such hrmtohes is is all about 600. The 
Seotah banks all allow interest on depoeite, sUd even 
e* the bataioea of current aouoimfi. In 1858 the total 
amount of deposits in the Scotch banks was estimated 
st not less than £ 50 , 000 , 000 . Besides making odvaneea 
m thawayof discounts and loans, they advance money 
enwhatsge oalled cash Recounts or cash credits. By 

Heomltta, becomes entitled to draw upon the bank to 
theextaatof tbs com stipulated, and hemekse dendrite 
at hk anawnriatiec far the liquidation of the* 1 ”"" 
» bahmeed yearly, Urn 
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P»ld-up 

Capital., 

Authorised 

Ctmulatlon. 

Average Cir¬ 
culation, I860. 

Coia.lm 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

1,000,000 

300,485 

456,725 

849,881 

8,000,000 

183,000 

461,728 

391,210 

1,000,000 

438,024 

510,058 

361,844 

800,000 

374,880 

547,987 

296,210 

1,000,000 

897,084 

450,229 

868,420 

1,000,000 

454,346 

827,757 

284,493 

130,006 

70,183 

138,147 

61,930 

200,000 

164,319 

201,224 

96,978 

60,000 

33,451 

45,827 

84,578 

113,440 

33,636 

39,363 

19,800 

807, ,J > 

240,685 

325,433 

159,606 

670,. i 

72,931 

894,921 

255,980 

126,-09 

63,431 

66,028 

30,768 

78,la5 

48,933 

60,069 

32,938 

Total ... 

3,087,209 : 

4,219,569 

2,552,361 


accounts. These cash accounts aro found to be very 
advantageous to traders, by supplying an additional 
capital, for the use of which they pay only in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of it which they employ. Cheques 
are not used to nearly the same extent in Scotland os 
in England, accounts being generally settled by bank¬ 
notes. A merchant usually draws at onoe from tbo 
bank as much as he thinks that ho will require during 
tho day, and pays in what balance he may have in tbo 
afternoon. In this way, cheques are much fewer, and 
they seldom extend to shillings and pence. 

frith Banka .—In 1783 the national Bank of Ireland 
was established, with similar privileges to those enjoyed 
at that time by the Bank of England. Its capital ia 
£3,090,000 Irish, or about £2,800£o00 sterling, of which 
£2,030,769 sterling is lent to the government. The “rest" 
formed from the accumulated profits is £1,043,000. 
The authorised issue of the bank is £3,738,000. It allows 
no interest on deposits. The other issuing banks of Ire¬ 
land are the Provincial Bank of Ireland (founded in 
1825), the National Bank of Ireland, the Belfast Bank¬ 
ing Company, the Ulster Banking Company, and the 
Northern Banking Company. The aggregate autho¬ 
rised issue of all these is £8,616,000. "The authorised 
issue of each bank is fixed by the act of 1846; and all 
issues beyond that must be made against acorresnond- 
ing value of bullion. The Irish, aa well aa tbs Sootoh 
banks, issue £1 notes; and the joint-stock banks all 
allow interest on dmoaita. There are non-issuing 
joint-stock banka and private banks in Ireland; and 
there are numerous branches extending over the 
country. 

From what has been already said, it will be seen that 
the term Bank is applied to establishments of very 
different kinds. Banks are usually divided into three 
dames, as they are merely for the custody or issue of 
money, or for both. The first class, or the bonks of 
deparit, ire, strictly specking, those early banka which 
received money or valuables for custody, and keptthem 
in their coffers till called for ; but bow the term is 
generally applied to thorn establishments that receive 
money from their customers and hud it out toothers 
at a higher rate of internet, Banka of lane era 
those that issue their own notes for «i rmlaiUm ; 
but as all of these, in this oountry at least, likewise 
receive deposits, the term is geaeruh * plied to what 
fiwmtthe third class of thadivWqa. Were the duties 
of banka limited to the safe-custody of money, they 
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Wfald still be\af immense advantage to the public, 
Bvery one who has lied the cure of large earns-of 
money know* the anxiety which attends their custody, 


the value of a place of security in which to lodge them. 
This (are rise to the first formation of pubfanbanks. 
Bat, were the money merely to lie idly in the otihtt of 
the batik,'It is evident that the depositor would not 
only not receive any interest upon it, but would have to 
pay for the trouble and expense of keeping it; while 
the money thus kept was so raueh withdrawn from the 
trading capital of the country. The advantages of 
m 


in affording a safo and rapid transference of mousy 
from nnephioe to another. A debtor in Bdinbargh, 
or Xktblin, pays to his banker there the sum *wm 

- -_ iredl. . ‘M— 

banker, for a Small commission, furnishes him *n • 


■vuiitipi vuc uinvt, tire uuiuuuti * uwj • t m gw i 

os able means of a bonk are,—1. The asbofflst 
np cnpital i 2. the amount of money lodged I 
customers; .1. the amount of notes in oiran!&tioti»i 
the amount of money in course of trnnMttiuhmrvfm 
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Bankrupt 

cart-wheel has gono; and bankrupt is metaphorically 
taken from the sign left in the earth, of a table once 
fastened to it amt taken away. The original seems to 
have sprung from the fioman hankers or money¬ 
changers, called Memarii, who had their tabernat and 
manta *,—their booths and tables,—in certain public 


Banneret 

or property, or conceal or withhold this prodaction'of 
any book, deed, paper, or writing relating to his 
property, dealings, or affairs; or, after or within three 
months before adjudication, conceal, destroy, alter, 
mutilate, or falsify, any liook, paper, writing, security, 
or document relating to his estate, dealings, or affairs; 




they failed mid flud, they left only the signs of their 
banks, benches, or tables, behind them. The use of 
tallies by money-changers also prevailed in the timo 
of our Saviour. (See Matt. xxi. 12.) Others derive 
the word from the Italian baneo ratio, broken bench ; 
it being the custom in Italy, when a banker failed, to 
break his bench, by which the public was informed j 
that the person to whom the hank belonged was no 
longer in a condition to continue liis business. The 
3rd of Elixubeth was the sccoud English statute, all 
the provisions of whieli were incorporated in 1 James I., 
which was for a considerable period the leading act re¬ 
lating to bankrupts. According to these statutes,u bank¬ 
rupt was considered a criminal or offender. In 1731 un 
act was passed, by which a bankrupt who secreted bis 
properly or hooks wus made punishable liy death; and 
John l’errot was, under this law, hanged in 1761. At 
the present time the laws of bankruptcy are calculated to 
operate for the general benellt of t rude, but nos crthclcss 
they impose penalties on fraudulent or dishonest per¬ 
sons. Before “ the Bankruptcy Act, 18111,” only certain 
traders could become or be mude bankrupts; mid relief 
to personsui ditUcultirs or iuconllneraeut, and not sub- 
jnot to the law of bankruptcy, could only bo obtained 
under the provisions of various acts of parliament 

S aased from tune to timo for the relief ot insolvent 
ebtors. But by this statute, sec. (10, all debtors, whe¬ 
ther traders or not, are subject to its provisions; but 
a non-trader cannot be adjudicated bankrupt, unless, 
with intent to defeat or defraud his creditors, tm shall 
depart the realm, or, being out of llio realm, with such 
intent remain abroad; or with such intent make any 
fraudulent conveyance, gift, delivery, or transfer ot 
his real or personal estate; or unless he commit 
the other acts (^.bankruptcy after-mentioned; and, bv 
the same slating it is enacted that the following shall 
be considered acts of bankruptcya trader lying in 
prison for debt for fourteen days, and a non-trader for 
two oolendur mouths, or, in either case, cscapiug out 
ofprisou; n debtor, whethur a trader or not, lllmgu 
declaration that he is uuulilc to moot his engagements, 
a trader debtor guttering an execution to bo levied; 
any debtor, on being summoned in respect of a debt 
amounting to £.V>, and not paying the debt and costa, 
or securing or compounding for the same to the satis¬ 
faction of the creditor; And any debtor may petition 
lor adjudication of bankruptcy’ against himself, in 
eases where persons ure imprisoned for debt, a registrar 
is to attend at the gaol, and examine the prisoner, 
and, after the -expiration of fourteen days, or two 
calendar months, as the case may be, and as before 
mentioned, ho may make un order of adjudication, 
grant him protection, and order his release. If the 
prisoner refuse to conform, or to eigu his examination, 
the court may commit him to the common gaol of the 
county, there to be kept, with or without bar'd labour, 
for aiiy time uot exceeding ono month. The object of 
the statute is to admiuisterthe whole of llio bankrupt's 
estate for the benellt of his creditors, to discharge him 
from imprisonment and further liability, on bis fairlv 
and houestly giving up his estate, and making a full 
disclosure of his affairs. But, on the other hand, it 
declares the bankrupt shall ho guilty of a wisde- 
ibcauour. and lie liable, at the discretion of the court 
hefore which lie shall be convicted, to imprisonment 
for not more than three years, or to any greater 
punishment attaohod to the offence bv any alitting 
statute, for either of the following offences i—If he 
snail neglect to surrender or be examined, or refuse 
to orDpl ftilly discover his property and the mode of 
its disposal) or, after adjudication, or within sixty 
days prior thereto, with intent to defraud his creditors, 

. remove, conceal, or ombeHlo any part of his property 
to the value of £10 or upwards; or not disclose, within 
•me month after, his knowledge or belief that a false 
debt has been proved under bis bankruptcy; or wil¬ 
fully or fraudulently omit from bis schedule any effects 
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document, or writing relating thereto; or, within the 
like time, knowing that he is unable to meet bis en¬ 
gagements, fraudulently, and with intent to diminish 
the sum to be divided amongst the general body of his 
creditors, have made away with, mortgaged, encum- 
{ bered, or cliurged any part of his property; or if, after 
| adjudication, he shnil conceal any debt due to or from 
| him. Similar penalties attach to a trader in the fol¬ 
lowing casesIf lie shall, under his bankruptcy, or 
at any meeting of his creditors within three months 
next preceding the filing of the petition for adjudi¬ 
cation, have attempted to uecouut for any of his pro¬ 
perty by fictitious losses or expeuses j or if, within the 
like time, under the false colour and protence of carry¬ 
ing on business, and dealing in the ordinary course 
of trade, have obtained on credit, from any person, 
any goods or chattels, with intent to defraud ; or, with 
iiiteut to defraud bis creditors, within the like time, 
pawn, pledge, or dispose of, or otherwise than liy 
bona-fide transactions in the ordinary wuv ol'liis trade, 
niiv of his goods or chattels wbi -li have been obtained 
on credit uiul -''main unpaid for. Although the statute 
eontains 23’.'. tions, the former Jaws applicable to 
bankrupt trie . » remain in force, except where t hey are 
altered liy th 'aw now under notice. The whole of Ihn 
bank rupt’s effects puss t o liis assignees, and lie is hour 1 
to assist them by making ouch disclosures or 'vul 
nimble them to divide tlie same amongst liis ereditors. 
In a work of this nature we ennnot enter more fully 
into the law of bankruptcy; nor should ve have treated 
of it ul such length, except for the radical change 
effected by the late statute. (See Assignee ox a 
Bah xbuj’t.) 

Banks, Savings. (See Savings Banks.) 

Hanj.sia, biiuk'-ti-a, in But., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nut. ord. Protenceie, and -o named in honour 
of Sir Joseph Bunks. The species ure hushes and small 
I roes, found in all parts of Australia. They have hard 
dry leaves, dull green above anil almost white beneath. 
The branches bear, towards their extremities, long 
heads of very numerous flowers. The flowers secrete 
much honey ; hence the name honey sjekle-trees com¬ 
monly given to these plants by the colonists. Several 
species are niiieh cultivated in'British conservatories. 

Uannvtvni. Club, bnn'-u-tinf, a literary club in¬ 
stituted at Edinburgh, in 1S3J, by Sir Walter Scott, 
who was its first president. It takes its name from 
George Bannatyue (Into—1C07), compiler of the cele¬ 
brated MS. in the Advocates’ library, entitled, Corpus 
Poetieum Scotorum. It consisted originally of only 
31 members; but as many persons of rank and literary 
distinction were anxious to join it, the number, in 
1828, was increased to 100. Its object is the printing 
of rure works illustrative of the history and autiquities 
of Scotland, for distribution among the members, each 
of whom pays an annual subsnriptiou of five guineas. 
Since its commencement, it has published upwards of 
l(ki quarto volumes of rare and interesting works. 

Bannxb, biin'-ner, is a piece of cloth attached to 
the upper end of a pole or staff, and usually bearing 
somo device or emblem. Banners or standards have 
been in use from the earliest times. W r e find them 
mentioned in Numbers it., where the children of Israel 
arc directed every man to " pitch by bis own standard 
with the ensign of their father’s house.” The earliest 
standards were probuljjy not banners, but representa¬ 
tions of some animal ot other object fixed on the top 
of a pole, as the Roman eaglt> or the Athenian owl. 
The chief use of the standard or banner in all times 
must have been to serve as a rallying-point to soldiers 
in battle. Hence they have ulwavebeen regarded as 
an emblem of uationu honour, which the warrior was 
ever realty to defend at the xjsk-of his life j and hence, 
bauners taken from an enemy have always been re¬ 
garded as specisl trophies of victory. 

Bannbbi,t, b&n'-ner-et, wss the title of a knight 
who was entitled to bear a banner in the field, or who 
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was able to Wing into the field a sufficient body of men | aoy of these points. It ^ ihh 
to hove their own leader,' The banneret era* greeted 
cbs the field of batfla, on account of distinguished eer- 
vicet. He took preecdehoe of aQ other knights after 
barons. The dignity hai not been conferred for a long 
time. 

Baxitoox. (See Ct.ES.) 

Btvm or Masriaos, Mm, the pablio proclama¬ 
tion of the name* and desiguAtioL. of peraone about 
to be married, made in church; the object being that 
those who have objections to the marriage may hare 
an opportunity of stating them. According to the law 
of England, the proclamation most bo made on three 
successive Sundays In the church during the time of 
the celebration of publio worship; and if the marriage 
be not performed within three months after the last 
proclamation, the same process must be repeated. The 
proclamation of banns tnay be dispensed with by ob¬ 
taining a license from some onjp authorised by the 
bishop of the diocese to grant it, by a special license 
granted by the archbishop of Cantornury, or by a cer¬ 
tificate from the superintendent registrar of the district. 

(See Xiicehsk and Marriagu.) 

Bavophttk, bi\n-l'cf, in Fort., in a step or small 
tern, of earth constructed along tl" inner side of a 
par; for the musketeers to stand upon when the 
pars;>.' is too high to tiro •>r. It is usually ■ ide 
abou* mr feet w- , at 1 raw l to wit iu 4; foot of 
♦.ho crest of the pn>"-<>ct. 

it'STIM Ooc*. (* 'ocx.) 

It t.» VAV.TUSS. I Si • i ICUS.) 

ii-ou'.n Tj,eb. <AV« AdaksoxIa.) 

Ra "it. >.tj t-a, ; n Bot., a gon. of plants belonging 
t o . o. *. '.e;iumino>tr, eul)-oH. Cieealpiniea. 

1 >io ' i li 'ittula yields the dye mod known in 

co him" .is l wood or cum-vioua. This dye-stuff 
v',-ipl-iv. !,in iji'iict'ou^with sulphate of iron, to 
pro'iuce dar -cd :o'.;ur of the English bandana 
h ,ndi, »e (it. 

Bavui-a i ', hiij .o-Mi l. the name of a mysterious 
sy-ii 1, nr idol, which the Templars were accused of 
W' ppmg in their secret ntes. The term is gene¬ 
ral , supposed to he a corruplion of Mahomet, to 
whose faith the members of the order were accused of 
bat ing an inclination. Von Hammer, however, dorives 
the name troy the Qreek baphe, baptism,and metis, wis¬ 
dom, and In neves that it denotes certsin small human 
figures, f. . ud in some of the continental collections, 
with two ’ k’.j, and covered with emblems. 

iUrxtsi KSp-tW~ i-a, m Bot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the lMloord. Leyuminuta, seb-ord. Papilionacem. 


tenor to, iiuligo. inis plant, is used medicinally; we 
root and 1 -ruage being stated to possess antiseptic, 
sgb-astri’ mt, cathartic, ancbeu^tic properties. 

Bams bap'-litm (Gr. baptizoJL y A or dip), is a 
aacramen* >i the Christian church, w..,*i»ting of the 
apphcalico if water to a person in the name of the 
Father, th Son, and the Holy Ghost, by which be 
becomes initiated into the visible church. It u an 
institution i .-darned by Christ himself, when be com¬ 
missioned 1* l disciples to go and teach all nations, 
baptising lb n in the name of the Father, and of the 
Bon, and o’ the Holy Ghost. The rite, however, is 
behoved to ; ■ much more ardent. Baptism, or puri¬ 
fication b„* ater, is -Mud to have formed part of the 
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oeremony of admitting: proselytes into the Jewish 
ch'**eb | and it is also nBd to have been the first cere- 
n I performed nt initiation into the Eleusinim 
•MXenes, Doubtless, at a fit and natural emblem of 
. jrifleathm, washing by water an be supposed to 
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vasal Latersno, at Borne; and tboae at Kavsnna, Asti, 
and the principal cities of Tuscany. It is supposed 
that the polygonal chapter-houses attached to Bngli-h 
cathedrals were once baptisteries, and it is probable 
that the stone edifice at Glastonbury known as the 
Abbot's Kitchen served for a similar purpose. Tho 
places provided in Baptist chapels for the total immer¬ 
sion of adult members of that body are called bap- 
iltUrUe. —Hef. Engliek CgelopeetEg— Arts ond Sciences. 

BAvtxsts, bip'-Mt, a religious sect, wbo hold that 
baptism is not to be administered to adults, bat only 
after a personal profession of faith, and that it is 
to be administered by immersion, not by sprinkling. 
Thequestion of infant baptism (ns Baptism) agitated 
the Church at a very early period, and about the end 
of the 2nd century Tertullian declared against it. 
Several of the later fathers entertained similar views; 
bat the doctrine of infant baptism continued to spread, 
and in the 6th oentury tho opposite opinions were 
condemned as heretical by several councils. In the 
Middle Ages, the dootrines of the Baptists continued 
to gain ground notwithstanding persecution; so that, 
according to Mosbeigi, the number wbo professed 
them in tbe beginning of tbe 12th oentury amounted 
to 800,000. From this lime to the commencement of 
the Reformation, Germany wo* the chief sent of tho 
Baptists, whence they spread over Holland and other 
parts. Little, however, is known of them in England 
before the Kith oentury. They wore persecuted in 
(he reigns of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, anil several 
of them suffered at the stake. The first Baptist church 
wee formed in London in Ki09, and in 1 h5 I they had 
la England and Wales no fewer than 2,790 places of 
’ Worship. In Scotland and Ireland, they hare also 
many places of worship; but in tho United States 
they are much more numerons, constituting Die most 
numerous denomination in the country, with the or- 
Caption of the Methodists. Though all Baptists agree 
innolding that baptism is only to be administered on n 
profession of faith in Jesus Christ by the recipient, and 
that the only scriptural mode of administering it is by 
immersion, yet they differ among themselves on many 
ether points, and arc split up into several minor Brets. 
The ouief body'in tiiia country are the Particular Bap¬ 
tists, who are Galvinistio in their views, and hold that 
Christ died only for an elect number. The General 
Baptists maintain that Christ died for all men; and 
these are again divided into the Old Connection or 
Unitarian, and the Hew Connection or Triuitiucmn, the 
letter by far the more numerous. There areraikewiso 
several smaller sects. Baptists differ among them¬ 
selves also as to the admission of those who have not 
been baptised in their way to communion with them at 
tho Lord's table, and to membership; the one class 
being termed open, the other strict, cnminiuiionists. 
The Baptists were among tho foremost in the field of 
foreign missions, and they have ever been very zealous 
in that cause. They have oolleges at Bristol, Bradford, 
Pontypooi, Haverfordwest, Nottingham, and Regent’s 
Park, London. 

Bab, bar (Ang. - Sax. lairgan, bear (fan, birqan, 
bgrgan), literally, to prevent, keep out of obstruct, to 
guard, to scours, to fortify, to prohibit. 

Bab, in Mas., a perpendicular stroke drawn across 
the lines of a piece of music, to divide it into eqnal 
portions or measures of time. According to Sir John 
Hawkins, the use of bars is not to be traced further 
back than 1674, though bars are to be found in the 
^VAjyree end Dialogues " of Henry Lawss, published in 

Bab, in African traffic, is used for a denomination 
of prim | payment being formerly made by tbe negroes 
almost wholly in bars or iron. 

Ban, of gold or silver, is alnmp or wedge from tpines, 
eaet n a rough mould and never wrought. 

Bab, in Her., one otthe nine kanauraUe charges or 
figures placed upon the field or escutcheon, called or- 
Aisarie, and consists of two lines drawn across the 
field, ft differs from the/vn in this: the fesapeenpies 
a third patt of the field, and is confined to the centre j 
whereeetfc* bar contains only a fifth, is not limited to 
any port, dad is never borne singly. It has two dimi- 
-4b* dad. which is half the width Of the bar, 
Orimrukt, which Is half the width of 
Hkariloset, there may lie five in one field, 
19* 
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but the barrulet ean be borne only in couplet. Bora- 
gtmettu are so called when they stand in couples. 
When the shield contains a number of barsof mefcif and 
colour, alternate, of even nnmber, that is called barry 
of so many pieoes; as, burry of six argent and pales. 

Bab, in Phys. Geog., an obstruction, consisting of 
sandbanks or rooks, which prevents the entrance of 
vessels into a harbonr at low water. They are, for the 
most part, formed by the accumulation of earth, mud, 
and sand, washed away and brought down by tbe water 
of a river on its way to the sea. The rush of water, how¬ 
ever, generally keeps clear one or two deep narrow 
channels in the mass for the entrance and exit of ves¬ 
sels ; but in some cases, the entrances to rivers have 
to he kept open by the continual removal of the accu¬ 
mulating detritus by dredging-machines constructed 
for the purpose. 

Bar, in Courts of Justice, is an inclosure or place 
in which counsel or barristers-at-law stand to pleud 
causes in court. It is also applied to tbe benches 
wbefe tbe advocates are seated; because, anciently, 
there was a bar to sepurate picadors from attorneys 
nud others. Heneo our lawyers who are called to the 
bar are termed barristers, an appellation equivalent to 
licentiates in other countries. (Nee Habrtstbb.) It 
is also the place to which prisoners are brought to 
answer their indictments, Ac. 

Bab, in Law.—Pleas in liar, or peremptory pleas, are 
founded on some matter tending to impeach the right 
of action i Of, and their effect, consequently, is to 
defeat t)i ' untiff's claim altogether. Pleas in bar 
are snbjec to various divisions. For, first, they com¬ 
prise the ciass of general iesues, which are denials (ex¬ 
pressed in a particular form bv ancient precedent) of 
the whole matter in the declaration, or, at least, of the 
principal fact upon which it is founded; while nil other 
pleas in bur are distinguished by tho term of ipeeial 
bleat. Ait these picas am governed bv particular 
rules of prsetieo; as they involve much legal techni¬ 
cality and nicety, they nre generally drawn by pteadera 
or barristers. In crimiunf pleading, a special pica in 
bar goes to tho merits of the indictment, and gives a 
reason why tho prisoner ought to be discharged from 
the prosecution. They are principally of four kinds: 
a former acquittal; a former conviction; a former 
attainder; or a pardon. (See AviBKiois Acquit, 
Autrefois Cokvict, Attatnjvbh.) 

Babalivtow, bUr-a-lip'-ton, a term employed by old 
logicians to denote the first indirect mode of the* lint 
figure of syllogisms. A syllogism in baralipton is when 
the first two propositions thereof are universal affirma¬ 
tives, and the third a particular affirmative, the middle 
term being the subject in tho first and the predicate in 
tho second proposition. For example: BA, Every evil 
ought to be feared. It A, Every violent passion is flh 
evil. LIP, Therefore, something that ought to be 
feared is a violent passion. 

Bum, barb, the name given to a fleet and vigorous 
breed of horses reared bv the Moors of Barbary. Thsy 
are usually nervous ana long-winded, but, as a rule, 
are not remarkable for symmetrical beauty. 

Babb ac aw, bar'-ba-bm (Fr. barbacane), a watch- 
tower placed before or over tho outer gate of a castle- 
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yard, forming an advanced work to protect the oaafto, 
or, with regard to cities, a tower or outwork placed at 
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any important point of the surrounding walls. Also, 
an aperture made in the wall of a fortress to Are through 
upon an enemy. Also, a fort at the entrance of a 
bridge, or the outlet of a city, having a double wall 
with towers. The barbacan of the castle was a point 
from which the drawbridge affording the principal way 
of egress and ingress across tbs surrounding moat 
could be readily defended by the guard constantly 
kept there to prevent surprise or a night attack from 
hostile troops, l’be barbacan before vValmgate Bar, 
York, is a good specimen of this old stylo of fortifying 
the entrances to towns; and remains of this defensive 
outwork, as applied to castles, may be seen in the ruins 
of those at Canterbury and Framimgham, and, in a 
more perfect state, attached to the castles at Warwick, 
Carlisle, Alnwick, and Scarborough. The origin of 
the word is doubtful; but the Norman-French are 
-considered to have derived its use from an Arabic word, 
and to have introduced it into England at the time 
of the Conquest. 

Ra^ibadokn Chubby. (See Maipuwia.) 

Ba.bdj.soks Oooseubbbt. (See Pkbksku.) 

Babbadoks Lac, bar'-bai-doee UVc, a commercial 
name for the petroleum found in Barhadoesand several 
other of tho West-India islands. (See Fbtbolkum.) 

Babbaua, bar'-ba-ra, a term employed by logicians 
io denote the first mode of the first figure of syllogisms. 
A syllogism in barbara is one whereof all the propo¬ 
sitions are universal and aillrmative, the middle term 
bring the subject In the first proposition, and attri¬ 
bute, or predicate, in the second; as, B Alt, AU beings 
who, on reflection, approve virtue, are brings con¬ 
scious of obligation to act virtuously. BA, All mon 
aro beings who, on reflection, approve virtue. ItA, 
Therefore, all men arc beings conscious of obligation 
to act virtuously. 

lUmiAUtAif, lar-bair'-l-an, is a form derived from 
the Greek, and was applied by tli.it people to all that 
were not Greeks. The Greeks bring at that time 
superior in civilization to their neighbours, the term 
implied a sense of inferiority. When (he Romans first 
adopted the term, they applied it to themselves, but 
afterwards to all wlio were neither Greeks nor Bumans. 
After tho fall of the Western'empire, it was uppltcd to 
tho Teutonic races, ami subsequently to tho Moors: 
hence the name Barbary, given to a district of North 
Africa. At present, the word is used in tho sense of 
savage, rude, uncivilized. 

Babbabism, in Lit., consists in tho employment of 
unusual or antiquated words or phrases, or tf.o assign¬ 
ing to terms a different signification to that which usage 
has conferred upon them. 

Babbaxy An, Pigmy Abb, Maoot, bur 1 -la-re, in 
Zoot,, a species of ape. It is specially interesting, a* 
it is the only one now left in Europe. It is about the 
size of a large cat, and is greenish-grey in colour, paler 
underneath, ft has tio tail, and is sometimes colled the 
tail-less monkey. The muzzle is not so much elongated 
as in tho baboons, and the facial angle is much higher 
than theirs. It has small, round, reddish, lively eyes, 
and its ears resemble those of a human being. The 
face is nearly naked, and somewhat wrinkled. It usually 
walks upon four feet; but it can be tamed and taught 
to walk, though clumsily, on two. They aro found in 
large numbers at Gibraltar, and inhabit tho precipitous 
sides of the rock. They arc gregarious, and live in 
parts of the rock inaccessible to man; but they are 
often seen In great numbers, tho females carrying 
their young onea on their backs. They are very seldom 
destroyed, on account of tho amusement they afford 
by them gambols and tricks. Tho Barbary ape pro¬ 
bably come to Gibraltar from the north of‘Africa, 
where it is very abundant, and inhabits rocky moun¬ 
tains. Banda or them will oftenplander gardens, while 
one of the number keep# a keen look-out. This species 
of ape possesses a considerable amount of intelligence, 
and b) often seen tame in tbit country. They must, 
however, be taught when young, as they often grow 
•alien and vicious as they grow old. 

Babbzl (Barbae vulfartt), barV-tl, a fish frequent¬ 
ing the qniet and deep parts of riven, and swimming 
with considerable strength and. activity. It derive* its 
name from the barbs or wattles attached about ita 
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about ten pounds, 
a large size. 

“ Bo ‘ numerous 
are they about 
Sheppertnn and 
Wafton,"writes 
Mr. Yarrel, 

“ that ISO lbs., 
weight have 1 
been token in 
five hours; and 
on one occasion ; 
it is said that 
880 lbs. weight 
of large-sized barbel were taken In one day.” 

Babbkb, barb'-er (Lat. barba, a board), la one 
whoso occupation it is to shave or trim the beard* of 
other people. The profession of barber, like many 
others, is an institution of civilized life, and la only 
known among those nations that have made a oertaio 
progress m civilization. Wo do not read of barbers 
at Home till about the year 461 of the oity ; but there, 
as elscwhcro, when once introduced, they became men 
of great notoriety, and their shops were the resort Of 
all the loungers and newsmongers in the oity, Henoe 
they are alluded to by Horace as most accurately In¬ 
formed in all the miuute history both of- families and 
of tho state. For tho entertainment of waiting cus¬ 
tomers. newspapers being then unknown, tho barber's 
shop was usually furnished with a lute or other musical 
instrument. But, in early times, the operations of 
tho barber were not confined, ss now, to shaving, hair¬ 
dressing, and the making of wigs, but included the 
dressing of wounds, blood-letting, and other surgical 
operul ions. (A'-e next article.) 

JlABUKH-CHiRUBGBOir, ehr-rur'-jon, was, in former 
times, the designation under which the distinct and not 
Tery similar occupations of barber and surgeon were 
carried on. Tu England, a company was formed under 
this name in 11108, and the London company was first 
incorporated by Edward IV., in 1401. Afterwards, a 
voluntary association was formed by certain persons, 
for the practice of surgery; bug by 82 Henry VIII. 
c. 42,1510, these two bodies were united into one body 
corporate, under the name of tho Barbers and Sur¬ 
geons of London. This not, however, also separated 
tho two crafts, declaring that 11 No person using any 
Bhavineor barbery in London shall oooupy any surgery, 
lcttingfpblood, or other matter, except only drawing 
of teeth;" and surgeaua were strictly prohibited from 
exorcising “ the feat or craft of barbery or shaving." 
Fonr governors or masters, two of them surgeons and 
two barbers, were to be chosen, who were to see that 
the spirit of the act was observed. This oompunr 
continued to exist till the incorporation was dissolved 
by 18 Goo. II. o. 16, and tho barbers and aurgaona of 
London formed into two diatinot corporation*. The 
barbor-cliir^-geoii'a sign, wliich is still retained, con¬ 
sisted of a striped polo, from which was suspended * 
basin; the fillet round the pole indicating the riband 
or bandage twisted round the arm previous to blood¬ 
letting, and the basin the vessel for receiving the 
blood. In Edinburgh, tbe barbers were united with 
the surgeons in one corporation, till about the year 
1720, when, in eonaeqnence of some disputes scout 

g recedency, a process was oommenoed in the Court of 
ession, which ended in a total separation of tho two 
bodies, tbe surgeons being found entitled to retain the 
charter and privileges or the incorporation. Eighty 
years ago, according to Mr. Creeob, in his “ BtoU-*:!* 
Account of Edinburgh," barbers and perfumer* ware 
very numerous in that oity, and had splendid shops in 
all the principal streets. Borne at them advertised the 
keeping of boar* to kill occasionally for greasing ladies’ 
ana gentlemen's hair, and there was a professor who 
advertised a h&ir-dres*lng academy, and gave lectures 
•' on that noble and useful art.” 

Babuxbby. (Am Binnut) . 

Babb bt, bar'-bet, a font, of birds, belonging tol 
Climbing mi., and distinguished by their largacoif 
beaks, and by beittgbeaWad with fine tuft* oftefift... 
directed forward. They Inhabit Java, Sumatra, ftp, 
Basbbytb, bar-brf fFr.)—In Mil. language, . * 

are stated to be ms barbed*, when they 
in such a position that they may be 
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over the oreefof the parapet, instead of the more com¬ 
mon mode, through the embrasures. 

Baebioah. (See Baebacak.) 

Babbitob, bwr'-bi-toe, a stringed instrument resem¬ 
bling the lyre, but exceeding it in the number of 
its strings, the invention of which bee been ascribed to 
Anacreon. 

Babbles, or Babbs, bar'-b«l», a’ term employed in 
farriery to denote tbe knots of superfluous flesh which 
grow up in the channels or intervals underneath the 
tonguo of a horse. 

Babcabollb, bar'-ca-roal (Ital. barcaruolo, a boat¬ 
man), certain songs composed by the "Venetian gon¬ 
doliers, and sung by them in their boats. The style 
of these airs is simple aud natural, like the manners 
of the people who produce them; and they possess 
a kind of artless beauty which not only strikes conimou 
ears, but delights even the virtuoei. Tbe Venetian 
gondoliers have the liberty of visiting all the theatres 

S atis, which gives them sn opportunity of cultivating 
sir ear and taste without expense. The gondolier 
songs are many of them so graceful and pleasing, that 
tbe musicians of Italy pride themselves ou knowing 
and singing them. 

Babclay ahi> Peukisb’ Bbbweby.— This establish¬ 
ment, which is situated in Park Street, Southwark, is 
one of the largest breweries in the world. It was 
originated by Henry Thrale, tbo friend of l)r. Johnson, 
in 1773, ana was purchased by Messrs. Barclay and 
Perkins, at his deutli, for £135,000. At present, the 
establishment is of gigantic proportions: more than 
900,000 gallons of w utor and 2,000 quarters of malt 
ore used weekly. The brewing-coppers will hold 
120,000 gallons, aud tho fermenting-vesseis w ill contain 
1,800 barrels of licer. Two steuin-eugiues, equul to 
78-liorso power, are employed to work tin* machinery; 
and in ordor to distribute the ale and porter amungat 
tbe retail sellers iu London, more than 200 horses and 
drays are employed. 

Babd, bard (Celt, bard, a poet), a word of rather 
dnoertuiu derivation, but most commonly applied to 
the professional poets among tho Celtic nations. 
Tacitus (Oerm, 3) tells us that the antient Germans 
■ought to infuse military ardour into their warriors by 
the songs of bards; ana Htrsbo and Amunanus Mar- 
eellinus say that tho songs and hymns of the bards 
were famous in thoir day among the Celtic peoples. 
They seem to have belonged originally to all Che war¬ 
like nations of Western Kuropo; and it wi^only os 
civilization advanced that they were comfRletf to 
retire to the mountain retreats before tbo march of 
progress. Accordingly, wo And them strongest in 
Wales and Ireland. "Warton (iu his llietarg qf Jiuglith 
Poetry, vol. i. p. 37) tells us tho British hards were 
originally an appendage of tho Uruidienl hierarchy; 
but it is pretty well established, that long after the 
Druids were extinct, the bards, who had attuined a 
sort of civil capacity, continued to flourish for a long 
period among tlicCelfs. It is even related of Edward I., 
that the more thoroughly to aid his conquest by the 
■word, of the ancient Welsh, he gave orders to have all 
their bards destroyed, that, when the source of inspi¬ 
ration was cut off muo them, their warriors might tlic 
more willingly succumb to English sway. By the laws 
of lioel Dlia, given about the year UK), among the 
Welsh, it was enacted that tho court bard was to bo a 
domestic offloer of the prince, aud to occupy tho 
eighth place in hia court. The bard was, besides, to 
hold his lauds flree. The prince was to allow him a 
horse aud a woollen robe, and tbe queen a linen gar¬ 
ment. When invested with office, he received from 
hia prince a harp of rare workmanship, and from his 
queen a ring of gold, neither of which be was to part 
with on any account. He was to lodge with the pre¬ 
fect of the palace; and on the three annual festivals 
he had tho privilege of sitting next this fuuotionory, 
who waa enjoined to deliver the harp into his band. 
Any person who injured this royal bard had to pay a 
floe of bx cows and 120 pence ; and any one who mur¬ 
dered him had to pay 126 cows. These bards- had 
enormous memories, were first-rate genealogists, and 
aot unfrequently flattered tbe Tanity of the courtiers 
to a gnat degree by their highly-coloured narratives 
of the publio and private transactions of the nation to 
Vrhioh they belonged. They wen consequently reve- 
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renced almost os much by the Welsh heroes as if they 
had possessed powers of divine inspiration. They 
were reformed and regulated by Gryflyth ap Conou, 
king of Wales, in 1078 a.d. Periodical eisteddfods, 
or sessions, of the bards, and their successors the min¬ 
strels, have continued in Wales down to oiu own time. 
Tho Irish bardic history begins with tbe Milesian inva¬ 
sion. There were three classes of them iu Iroland,— 
those who turned the teueta of religion into verso, and 
who in battlo raised tho war-snug; those who Bat in 
the open air and chanted the luws of the nation; and 
those who sung history and the exploits of heroes. 
Their profession was hereditary. Their songs are 
strongly marked by traces of Scaldic imagination, 
which they infused into tbe Welsh poetry when 
Gryflyth brought them over, early in the 11th century, 
for the purpose of improving the Welsh eongs.— Jlef. 
The works of Warton, Pennant, Walker, Jones, aud 
Bcauford. 

B AKDK3 lNisTs, bar-de'-ea-niete, a sect of early heretics 
in the East, who took their nauio from Bardesatms, a 
native ol’ Edessa, iu Mesopotamia, who flourished about 
tho year 170. They held that Christ was not bom of a 
woman, bet brought h» body with him from heaven; 
that the devil wus not created by God, but was a self- 
exialent independent being; aud that there was no 
resurrect;,.!! of the body. 

Babebones Pabi.taxieet, buir'-bonee, a name given 
by way of proach to what is otherwise called the 
Little Pari . cut, summoned by Cromwell after tbo 
dismissal <- 'no Long Parliament. It was so called 
niter Mr. I’raisegod Burbonc, a “ leather-merchant in 
Fleet Street,” who was one of its members. (See 
Bahuonk, vol. I.) It met on the 4lh of July, 11153, 
and of the 110 members summoned to attend, only two 
did not come up. Very mistaken ideas long prevailed 
as io the character of this assembly. The members 
wore said to have been chosen from the lowest, meanest, 
and moBt ignorant of tho people,—tlie very dregs of 
fanatics. The works of Mr. T. Carlyle and others have 
served to put their character in a very different light. 
“ They were men got together by anxious consultation 
of the godly clergy anu chief Puritan lights in their 
respective counties, uot without much earnest revision 
ana solemn consideration iu all kinds.” They were, 
indeed, n body of most sincere, and earnest men, only 
too eager in their efforts to accomplish a great national 
reformation; and failed because they attempted too 
much, rousing a storm of hostility 'from all classes 
whoso interests they threatened. Tho great business 
they sot themselves to accomplish was “ no less than 
introducing tho Christian religion into real practice in 
tho social affairs of this nation.” “ They had decided 
on abolishing tithes; ou supporting a Christian ministry 
by some other method than tithes; nsy, far worse, 
t hey had decided on abolishing the court of chancery." 
Thcqa questions not only raised stories without, blit 
led to dissensions and intrigue among themselves; so 
that they at last resigned their power into the hands 
of Cromwell, an the 12th of December. 1663, after 
having sat for flve months and somo odd days.—Kef. 
CrorMDtWeiettere and Specchet, by Thomas Carlyle. 

Babb Poles, bair poles .— The term bare poles im¬ 
plies a slop lying-to, without any sail sot whatever, in 
a gale of wiud, generally speaking, in consequence of 
being on a loe shore. 

Babgaih abb Salb, bar*-gain (Fr. harguigner), in tbs 
English law, is a contract whereby the bargainer, for 
consideration, actually, or by the deed admitted to 
bavo been paid, bargains and sells,—that is, contracts 
to convey tho land to the bargainee, and becomes by 
each bargain a trustee for, or seised to the use of, the 
bargainee; and the Statute of Uses completes the pur¬ 
chase, or, as it has been expressed, the bargain first 
vests the use, and then the statute vests the possession. 
But, as it was foreseen that conveyances thus made 
would want all those benefits of notoriety whioh the 
eld common law assurances were calculated to give, to 
prevent clandestine conveyances of freeboldt, it was 
enacted bystatuteS? Hen.YlII. e. 16, tnatwnob bargains 
and sales should not enure (be available) to pats a 
freehold, unless made by indenture, and enrolled 
within six months in one of the coarts of "Westminster 
HsU, or with the enstos rotalarum or dak of tho 
peaee of the county. Clandestine bargains and sales 
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of chattel interacts, or leases for yean, were thought 
not worth regarding, as such interstate were very pre- 
oarioue till shout su years before, which also occa¬ 
sioned them to be overlooked in framing the Statute of 
Uses) and therefore such bargains and sales are not 
directed to bo enrolled. This omission gave rise to the 
species of conveyance by lease aud release. Before 
the adoption of this last mode of assurance, the usual 
method of transferring freehold estates was by a deed 
of feoffment, which was executed on the land; and 
corporeal possession was given by the feoffer delivering 
to the feoffee a clod of eartii, in the name of the whole 
cstulo, which was called liter# tf seizin. This was done 
in the presence of several witnesses, who attested the 
fact by signing their names under u memorandum in¬ 
dorsed on the deed. To obviate this, the plan of lease 
and release was invented. A lease was grouted, or a 
bargain and sale made, by the transferrer to the trnns- 
ferree fur one your, by which he became invested with 
the possession, and by the release the property was 
conveyed to certain uses thereby declared. But now 
a release of freehold estate is declared to hove the 
same effect as a lease and release by tho sumo parties; 
and therefore tiie deed of bargain and sale, so for as 
affects freeholds, hus become obsolete. Bargain and 
sale of copghnhl entiles is still a mode adopted to 
enable a lmrcharer to take admission without a sur¬ 
render, when » testator merely directs n sale of his 
estate to be made., instead of devising it to bis trustees 
upon trust to sell. The trustees can in such ease exe¬ 
cute a hargnin and sale without being admitted and 
surrendering to tho purchaser. A similar plan is 
adopted in the case of bankrupts' copyhold estates, 
the bargain and sale being executed by the commis¬ 
sioner to tho purchaser, A bargain and sale, or un 
assignment of chattels personal, may in general bo by 
parol,—that is, either by mere writing or by word of 
mouth, and does not require the solemnity of a deed, 
nor thn actual delivery of possession. But instruments 
in terifing arc frequent, and in some coses essential, 
and are either in tho form of a note or memorandum, 
or of a regular assignment or bill of sale. In the ca»e 
of goods sent from abroad, the transfer is effected by 
a bill of lading, which is in its form a receipt from the 
captain of the vessel to the shipper, undertaking tu de¬ 
liver the goods (on payment of freight) to some person 
whose name is therein expressed, or indorsed thereon, 
by the shipper; and tho delivery of this instrument 
(independently of the actual delivery of tho goods) 
will suffice to puss the property in them to the party 
so named, or to any other person to whom ho may think 
tit to indorse it over. A contract in writing is neces¬ 
sary to make binding a contract for the mile of goods to 
the value of £10 or upwards, where no payment or 
delivery is made under it, or earnest given. It is also 
necessary, on tho grant and assignment of life annui¬ 
ties, the transfer of ships, and the assignment of a 
copyright or patent right; and u hill of exchange, pro- 
missory note, or cheque, or draft on a banker, when 
payable to the order of a particular person, can be 
assigned by him only under a written indorsement of 
his name. 

B abo c , large (Da. bargie ), a boat of state or pleasure, 
with elegant apartments, canopies, and cushions, 
equipped with a band of rowers, and adorned with 
flags and streamers, generally used for processions on 
the water br officers of state, magistrates of great 
cities, Ac. There are also barges of a smaller kind, 
' for the use of admirals and captaini of men-of-war. 
These are of a lighter frame, and may be easily hoisted 
into and out of tho ships to which they belong. (See 
Boat.) It is also the name of a flat-bottomed vessel 
of burden, used on rivers for conveying goods from one 
place to another, for loading and unloading ships, and 
*nas various names; as a West-country barge, a sand- 
barge, a row-barge, Ac. 

B a bob-bo a«d (Her. bergt-board) .—Tn Goth. Arch., 
the slate or tiie projection over the gables of a building 
is called the barge-course; and,by way of ornament, or 
to proteat the plaster, which is .applied under the 
barge-course between the roofing 'ana the wall, from 
injury from the weather, boerua, sometime* richly 
carved and ornamented, technically called barge- 
boards, are fastened to the ends of the rafter*4hat lie 
cm the gable end. Good specimens of these decorative 


Bark 

boards may be seen in Coventry, Oxford, and many 
old English towns. The terms barge.board and barges 
course seem to ho a corruption of purge-board and 
parge-course, taking their names from too pargtb ox 
plaster of tho latter. 

Babuxa, ba-ril'-la (Sp.).—The commercial name 
applied to the impure soda-ash procured by caloiaisg 
various species of Salsola, Sahcomia, Chengpedtim, 
and AM pier. The plants grow near the sea, in 
salt marshes, aud are extensively cultivated in 
Spain, Sicily, and the Canary Islands. The seed 
is sown at the cud of the year, and the plants are 
gathered towards tho end of autumn, dried, and 
burned. Barilla is a grey semi-fused mass of ashes, 
and contains about 30 per cent, of carbonate df soda. 
The importation of barilla into Great Britain was for¬ 
merly very large, but has been reduced to nothing of 
lute years, by tho various improved methods of manu¬ 
facturing soau from common salt. (See Sosa.) 

Bakitomu. (See Barytove.) 

Bakiuk, bair'-i-um (atomio weight flfl‘5, symbol 
Ba), in Clicm., the metallic base of the alkaline earth 
baruta. This metal was discovered by Davy in 1809, 
unit ivaa named barium, from tbe Greek word home, 
heavy, on account of the excessive density of its com¬ 
pounds. It may be formed, by voltaia decomposition, 
from the anhydrous chloride, or by passing the vapour 
of potassium' over red-hot baryta contained in an iron 
tube, a mixture of oxide of potassium and barium ia 
formed, which is amalgamated with mercury. On dis¬ 
tilling off the mercury in an atmosphere ol hydrogen, 
the metal barium is left behind in a somewhat, impure 
state. Owing t.o the difficulty with which it is prepared, 
little ia Uncivil of its properties. Its specific gravity is 
said to be 4. It is u white, slightly malleable metal, 
decomposing water at ordinary temperatures. It 
quickly tarnishes in tho air, from the absorption of 
oxygen. When moderately heated, it burns with a 
deep-red flume. It forms two oxides,—-the protoxide 
iiciil, BuO, and the peroxide, BaO,: the former only 
forms salt. 

It a air xr, Chlohipr or, in Cliom. ; made by dissolving 
carbonate of baryta in hydrochloric acid, evaporating 
and crystallizing. It is u colourless salt, crystallising 
in Uut four-sided tables, and dissolving in three parts of 
cold and two parts of hot water. Its solution forms 
the usual test, for sulphuric acid, which it indicates by 
forming a while precipitate insoluble in nitric acid. 

Bahiuai, I’jssoxrnn or.—The peroxide or binox- 
ide of Murium ia much used in chemistry, it tieing 
prone to give up its Becond equivalent of oxygen U> 
carbon, phosphorus, boron, and metals, at a red heat, 
lienee its use in forming rare peroxides of certain 
metals. It is formed by passing oxygen over anhydrous 
baryta at n red heat, or by hutting to redness a mixture 
of equal parts of chlorate of potash and pure baryta. 
Tho chloride of potassium is washed out, aud thn 
hydrated bhmxide remain* behind in tbe form of a 
white powdr.-.* It has been proposed by Bouaaingaalt 
to prepnre oxygen cheaply by passing a current of 
aimosplicrio air over heated baryta. Tbe binoxide of 
barium formed is heated, and parts with the oxygen 
absorbed, leaving baryte behind, whioh is again sub¬ 
mitted to the oxidizing process just mentioned. These 
processes are repeated ad infinitum, always using tho 
same portion of baryta. The method does not, how¬ 
ever, appear to have been made commercially available, 

Ba nt., lurk (Dan.), in Bot., the external coating of 
an exogenous or dicotyledonous stem and its branches. 
It is distinguished from tbe rind or false bark at an 
endogenous or of an aorogenous stem, by its mode of 
growth, and by tho ease with which it may be separated 
from the wood beneath. The bark presento three dis¬ 
tinct layers, independently of the epidermis, which it 
common to it, with other external parte of the plant. 
These three layers, proceeding from within outwards, 
are known as the Uber, or i«Mr barks the cellular enve¬ 
lope, orgreen lager; and thesaWous ,or corkglayer. Home 
botanists apply to these three layers, respectively, tho 
Greek terms, endophUeum, ntsopklceum, on depiphlaum. 
The berk is connected organically with the wood by . 
means of tho medullary rays and cambium-layer, (fop 
Stxu.) It develops m an opposite direction to that 
of the wood) for while the latter increases by additioaa 
to tbe outer surface, the bark inereaaea hy ■*«**«— 
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to tho inner. Kuril lay or of the bark grows separately, 
the two outer liters, constituting the cellular system 
of tbo baric, rarely continue to grow after a few years, 
but’become dead structures on the surface of the tree. 
The inner'bark, however, continues to grow throughout 
tile life sf the individual, by the addition of annual 
layers on its inner surface from the cambium-layer ol 


Barmecides 


name of one of the most widely-spread religious ri 
wanoes of the Middle Ages, which relates the convorsic 


ro- 

the conversion 
of an Indian prince, Jdsaphat, by the hermit Bar loom. 
It was written originally in Greek, not by John Damas¬ 
cene, as some have suppoaed, but by an Eastern, 
probably an Ethiopian, Christian. A German transla¬ 
tion of the original was published by Liebrecbt (Milo- 


thewood. In tome trees, the oak for example, up to a ster, 1847). From a Latin version which waa extensively 
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aertain ago, those liber layer* may be readily observed 
(&# Linus.) The outerlayersof the barb, from the dis¬ 
tension to which they are exposed by the growth of the 
wood beneath, generally become cracked in various 
directions, and give a rugged look to the trunk, as it 
the elm-end cork-oak. In some trees, however, as tin 
beech, the bark always remains smooth, owing partly 
to the small development of cellular layers, and partly 


circulated in the Middle Ages, were made three verse 
and several prose translations in French. From s 
Provencal original in the beginning of the 14th century 
sprang the Italian “ Storia di 8. Barlaam;" and in 
Germany, Itudolf von Kmatook bia poem "Barlaam 
and Josanhut" from the Latin version. It was also 
translated into Spanish by Juan de Arze Solorzano; 
into Bohemian anil Polish: and into Norwegian ("Bar- 


to tile great distensibility of the layers. There ure laams och JosaphatsSuga”),by ICingHalcon Sverresson 

several kinds of bark which enter largely intoomnmcrce, — 1 - -.'--— 

lieing used for processes in the arts, or for medicines. 

These wiil be found noticed in separate articles, under 
the botanical names of the genera which include the 
plants producing them. For oak-bark, quercitron- 
bark, and o<>rk (sea Quuncvs) ; Peruvian bark (ClN- 
CBOWA) ; cabbage-bark, Surinam burk (Andiba) j cat 
oarilla nark (Crotoh ); wild-cherry bark (Ci-iiibus). 

BaBX (Irish, bare; Fr. hurtjur), a general name 
given to small ships. It is, however, peculiarly uppro- 
priated by seamen to those which carry l Into masts 
without n muen-topsail. It is also used by manners 
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trained in tho coal-trado to indicate a broad-sterned 
ship without a figure-head. A long-bark is a small 
vessel without a deck, and longer aud lower than tho 
common hark. It is built after the model of a sloop, 
and is in many places oallAi a double sloop. 

Bakkxb's Utu. (See Tun dink.) 

Bmubs-BiBo, bar 1 -king ( Pteroptaobae ).—A native 
of the South-American archipelago, building its nest 
■dose to the ground, among the underwood and fallen 
branches. Says Mr. Darwin, " Its name is well applied: 
I defy any one, at first, to feel certain that u small 
dog is not yelping somewhere in the forest. Justus 
“nth the choucan, a person will sometime* hear tho 
barkclose by; but in vain may endeavour, by watching, 
■' ’i still" 


(Christiana, 1852). It has oven been translated into the 
Tulaga language of the Philippines, and there printed 
(Manilla, 1712). 

It a ii lb Y. (See Hobdbum.) 

Bahlxy-Ekkax, bar'-le-brrek, the name of a popular 
pastime very common in the timo of James 1., and 
which is frequently referred to by older writers. It 
was played by six persons, llirco of each sex, who were 
formed into couples. A piece of ground nos then 
divided into three parts, the centre one being called 
bell. One " tho couples was stationed in this hell, 
and tbeii > rt was to catch eii her of the other couples 
in crossin; irom tho one side to the other, when the 
couple caught had to take up their place in the centre. 
The couple in the centre were bound to keep together; 
but tbeoLliers, when hard pressed, might sever. When 
all had been taken, the game was ended ; and tho lust 
couple taken was sunl to be in bell, their punishment 
appearing to have consisted in kissing each other. 
Games of a similar kind, more or less modified, are 
still practised by young persona both in England aud 
Scotland. 

Habit. (See Yu AST.) 

Babubctdks, or IlABussnns, j.«. children of Bar- 
nek, bar’-me-suhe, is the mime of a celebrated Persian 
family, amongst the wealthiest and most powerful in 
the province of Khurasan, which played an important 
part in history under tho earlier of tbeAbbaside califs. 
Kaled-ben-lJnrmt-k, son of Barmek, the first of whom 
we have any authentic accounts, was the prime minister 
of Abut Abbas Huffah, the first Abbasiuo calif, and his 
influence did not diminish daring tho reigns of Al- 
Mansnr mid El Muhdi, the latter of whom intrusted 
him with the education of his sou, afterwards bo cele¬ 
brated under tho name of Uarun Al Rescind. Yolua, 
the son of Killed, according to Eastern historians, was 
possessed of the most distinguished virtues, and ren¬ 
dered the most eminent services to tlie calif Duran, 
who, upon his accession, tit 780 a.d., nominated him 
iiis vixior. Equullv versed iu civil matters and in all 
that pertained to the art of war, he contributed greatly 
to tho prosperity of tho reign of llarun Al Easchid. 
Yahin had several sons, of whom the best known are 
Fadlil anil Ijjjafar (the Q in far of tho Arabian Nights), 
both of whom partook of tho fortune and favours of 
heir father. Fadhl had the administration of justice, 
>ud to Djafor was confided the superintendence of the 
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and with still less ohanoe by beating the bushes, to see inlace of tho calif and the oiluo’ution of his eon, Al 
its author; yet at other times the * guid-guid ’ comes Msmun. After a period of unequalled prosperity, this 
fearles'-ly near." family was (in 8n3) stripped of all its power aud wealth, 

Basks, Watbh, small vessels used in Holland for and treated in the mo.it cruel manner by the Tory calif 
the carnage of fresh water, and for fetching sea-water who was so much indebted to it. Djafar was put to 
to make aalta of, with a deck, up to which they are leath at the ago of 37; Yuhia and his son Fadhl were 
filled with water. _ iotfa imprisoned in a remote part of the country; and 

Bakk-Siovb, in Gardening, a pit built of brick in a all the relatives or friends of the Barmecides were in- 
hothouse or house of glass, filled with refuse bark ’olved iu the same disgrace, some being massaered, 
now a tanyard, in which potted plauta are plunged itbers imprisoned aud deprived of their goods. The 
wniah require bottom-heat, or boat round tberoote, and muses assigned for the sudden and terrible reverse of 
a moistatmosuhero. The heat and moisture are pro- ortuuo are very various. According to some, Haruu 
duoed by the fermentation of the bark. These bark- was jealous of the power and influence of the Barmo- 
heoa or Korea are used for the culture of all tropical rides; according to others, Djafar bad disobeyed tho 
plants, web at pines, palms, Ac., and for striking -alifs orders in setting at liberty Prince Alide, whom 
cuttings of all sorts. They are principally valuable je bad commanded to be put to death j while, accord- 
JY* ‘beregular bottom-heat they supply, which varies mg to others, Djafar had married or seduced a sister of 
from 80“ to "IF Fahrenheit, as soon us the fierce beat ‘.he prince, the beautiful Abassa. The misfortunes of 
sJSfii*®** itnges of fermentation has sob- he Barmecides have afforded the Oriental poets in ate- 

_ _ , ,, ials for numerous songs, and have also formed the 

wi Bablaak ah® Josapbat, bar 1 4an, jot'-a-fal, is the subject of several tragedies; among others, that of La 
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Herpa, entitled, "The Barmecides,** which appeared 
in 1778. An able and learned article on the Barmecides 
ia to be found in the German Encyclopedia of Ersch 
and Grabar. 

Bturtui, m Brians or Sr., tart-ao-taf, an 
opoenrphal work ascribed to Barnabas, the companion 
and fellow-labourer of St. Paul. This epistle lays 
greater claim to canonical authority than most of the 
other apocryphal writings. It is oited by Clemens 
Alexandrians, Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, a bo ad¬ 
mit it to be the work of Barnabas, but declare that it 
ought not to be esteemed of the same authority as the 
canonical works. It is published by Archbishop Wake 
among his translations of the works of the Apostolical 
Fathers, in the preliminary dissertation to which he 
gives the arguments adduced to proie it to be the 
work of Bt. Barnabas. It is, however, generally be¬ 
lieved to have been written by some converted Jew in 
the 2nd century, and seams to have bean addressed to 
the unconverted Jews. It is divided into two parts. 
In the first part, the writer shows the unprofitableness 
of the old law, and tha necessity of the incarnation and 
death of Christ. He cites and explains allegorically 
certain passages relating to the ceremonies and pre- 
oepts of the law of Moses, applying them to Christ and 
Ins law. Tbs second part is a moral instruction, under 
the notion of two ways,—the way of light, under which 
is given a summary of wliat a Christian is to do that he 
may be happy for ever; and the way of darkness, with 
the different kinds of persons who shall be for ever cuat 
out of (he kingdom of God. 

IUrkauas, Gosvxl ox Bt., an apocryphal work 
nscnlied to Barnabas. It relates the history of Christ 
very differently from the Evangelists, and ia believed 
to be a 'orgery of aome nominal Christian, and after¬ 
wards altered and interpolated liy the Mohammedans, 
the better to serve their purpose. It corresponds with 
those traditions which Maliommcd followed in the 
Koran. 

Barnabas Dat, 8t., a Christian festival, celebrated 
on (bo Uth of June. 

Barkabitkh, bar’-na-bilet, the name of a religious 
order founded in the lflth century by three Italian 
noblemen of Milan, who bad been advised by a famous 
preacher of those dayB to read carefully the epistles of 
St. Paul; and hence ihey were also called Clerks of the 
order of St. Paul. They took the name of Barnabites 
from having performed their first exercise in the church 
of St. Barnabas, at Milan. They were coulirmcd by 
Pope Clement VII. in 1633. The order dress in black, 
like the secular clergy, and devote themselves to mis¬ 
sions, preaching, and'the instruction of youth. It only 
exists at present in some pnrts of Italy. 

Babhaolk, bar'-na-krl (Port, bernuai), a marine ani¬ 
mal, winch attaches itself to ships’ bottoms and other 
submarine substances. To such an extont will these 
little creatures adhere to the sides and bottoms of 
floating vessels, aa to impede rheir progress and render 
necessary their docking and cleansing. 

Baknaclh Goohb. (Set Goose.) 

Ifsiioco, ba-n'-ko, in Log., is a name given to the 
fourth of the second figure of syllogisms. A syllogism 
in baroro has the first proposition universal and affirm¬ 
ative ; hut the second and third particular and negative, 
the middle term being the predicate in the Brat two 
propositions; as, BA, Every man is a biped. ItO, 
Every animal is not a biped. CO, Therefore, every 
animal is not a man. 

BABOUTX,Mlr'-e-Itt« (Gr. bam, heavy, lithot, stone), 
carbonate of baryta, or witherite. It contains 80 parts 
of barytes and 20 of carbonic acid. It is found at 
Alston Moor, in Cumberland, and at Atiglcsack, in 
Lancashire. It is much used in the North for poison¬ 
ing rats. 

Barombtxr, ta-rost'-e-fer (Gr. taros, weight, matron, 
a measure), an instrument for measuring the weight or 
pressure of the atmosphere, It may be said to be the 
invention of Torricelli, who first demonstrated the 
existence of the atmospheric pressure by means of a 
column of mercury contained in a glass tube. The 
story of the invention cannot be too ollen re-told, aa it 
illustrates in a most striking meauer the triumph of 
inductive philosophy over deep-rooted error. Up to 
the timoor Tomoeili no one thought of inveetigating 
the phenomena of a common pump. The rising of the 
• 199 
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water on the withdrawal of the air was accounted fits 
by the anoisnt dictum "Nature abhors a vacuum/* 
which was universally accepted as a great truth. By 


much importance to some meaningless phrases MJto 
actual facts. To question nature’s abhorrence of a 
vacuum was a kina of sceptioism, which must base 
appeared to the contemporaries of Torricelli almost as 
reprehensible as religious doubt. The sage» of an¬ 
tiquity had declared that a vacuum was repugnant-to 
Nature, and any one who ventured to dispute tniapeint 
was clearly guilty of an attempt to subvert tha noble 
Hud perfect system of philosophy taught by those sages. 
The first observation whioh led Torricelli to ask Nature 
experimentally why she abhorred a vacuum, was said to 
hare been mndo by some pump-makers of Plaranoe, 
who found that waler would not risehigher than thirty- 
two feet, or thereabouts, when the air was exhausted. 
They applied to Galileo, who was regarded a* a oaiming 
man in mechanics, for a solution of this problem, ana 
he, not biting got rid of the old metaphyeiool con¬ 
ception of Nature, gave them the simple answer, that 
the power of Nature to contend against a vacuum ceased 
when she had destroyed one thirty-two feet high. It 
is not uulikely that this answer of Oelileo was ironies!, 
for it is certain that he afterwards rejected the theory 
of Nature's horror altogether, though without substi¬ 
tuting another. His pupil Torricelli was left to work 
out the problem, and to him tbe happy idea occurred, 
that the weight of the atmosphere might he the counter¬ 
poise to the I lurty-two feet of water in the pump. He 
determined to test this hypothesis by experiment, and 
hit on the beautiful expedient of employing mercury 
or quicksilver to counterpoise tbe weight of the air. It 
is not difficult to traoe the line of reasoning whioh led 
to tbe adoption of mercury. He saw that, provided it 
was tbo weight of air which balanced the column of 
water, it would necessarily sustain a much shorter 
column of mercury; iu fact, that the height of the 
column would be reduced in the proportion in which 
tbe liquid metal is heavier than water. Thus, mercury 
being about fourteen times heavier than water, bulk 
for bulk, the fourteenth part of thirty-two feet, or 
about two feet four inohes, would supply the place, and 
produce the effect of the water. Torricelli's experiment 
was conclusive, and the notion that wutor rises in a 
pump through Nature's abhorrence of a vacuum ceased 
to retard the progress of discovery. The experiment 
is thus performed: a glass tube about a yard long and 
a quarter of an inch internal diameter, is sealed atone 
end, and completely tilled with mercury. Thq. aperture 
being closed by tbe thumb, the tube is inverted, tho 
open end placed in a vessn containing mercury, a&d 
the thumb removed. Tbe tube being ia a vertical 
position, the column of meroury sinks, and aftar oscil¬ 
lating some time, it finally comes to rsst at a height 
which, at tho level of tho sea, is about thirty inahM 
above tlie meroury in the vessel. The weight of tha 
co'umn of mercury in the tube is supported by tha 
pressure of tho atmosphere on the mercury in the open 
veayel. There is no contrary pressure on tbe memory 
thus supported? because the upper end of tbe tube » 
dosed; but if it be opened, tho atraoephere will prese 
equally inside and outside the tube, and the meroury 
will st oneosink to the level of that in tbe vessel. (St* 

A tmobpbbbb ) Torricelli died shortly after having thus 
devised a simple means of weighing the atmosphere. 
He left this discovery incomplete; for though he had 
satisfactorily proved thattho weight of the water in the 
pump and that of tbe mercury in the tube each formed 
a counterpoise to something, no bad not confirmed his 
correct surmise that this something wss the pressure 
of the atmosphere. To Pasoat the world is indebted 
for this confirmation} be firet proposed that Torricelli's 
experiments should be made at different heights above 
the sea-level, to eee whether the column of meroury 
would indicate, by falling or rising, ray decrease or 
increase of pressure. Experiments made by his reqtteafe. 
at the baee and on the summit of Puy-de-D&me, in 
Auvergne, proved beyond a doubt that it wae r eal ty 
the weight of the atmosphere which supported the 
mercury j for tho cohmut at the top of the mountain 
woe three inches lower than that observed in tbe vatlgy. 
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in the experiment of the Florentine philo- 
may be regarded as the simplest form of the 
mercurial barometer. To render this in¬ 
strument more portable ( the cistern con¬ 
taining the mercury, into which the open 
end of the tube dips, is covered in, the 
external air being only admitted through a 
very small hole. The tube is usually fixed 
in a mahogany frame, on the upper part of 
which there is a scale graduated in inches 
from the levol of tho mercury in the cistern; 
a movable index shows on the scale the level 
of the mercury. A thermometer is generally 
attached to the same frame; the annexed 
figure shows such an arrangement. There 
is one serious fault in a barometer of this 
kind : the fixed scalo does not always indi¬ 
cate the true height of tho column above the 
surface of tho mercury in the cistern, for 
this surface necessarily rises as the column 
sinks. If the diameter of the cistern is largo 
relatively to that of the tube, the error from 
this source is lessened. In Fortin's bsro- 
meter the base of tho cistern is made of 
leather, and can be raised or lowered by 
means of a screw. This contrivance enables 
tho observer to obtain a constant level, and 
it grpally increases tho portability of the 
instrument. In travelling, it is only neces¬ 
sary to rnise tho leather till the mercury, 
which rises with it, completely fills the cis¬ 
tern ; tho barometer may thou bo inclined, 
or even inverted, without any fear that a 
Oisranr bubble of air enters, or that the shock of tho 
UABOH. m( .rcury cracks the glass. The siphon ba¬ 
rometer is a bent glass tube, ono of the branches of 
which is muoh longer than the other. The longer 
branch, which is closed at the top, is filled with mer¬ 
cury, as in the cistern barometer, while the shorter 
branch, which is open, serves ns a cistern. Tho dif¬ 
ference between tho two levels is the height of the 
barometer. For indicating good and bud weather, tlio 
whoel barometer, invented by Kook, has long been 
used, bat it is a very imper¬ 
fect instrument. 11 is merely 
a siplmn barometer connect¬ 
ed with aneedle, which moves 
round a graduated circle. The 
annexed figure shows tho in¬ 
strument before tho mercury 
is introduced. In the shorter 
leg of the siphon a float is 
plnced, whirh rises and falls' 
with tho mercury. A string 
attached to this float passes 
round a pulley, to which the 
needle is fixed, and at the 
other end there is a small 
weight, somowhat lighter than 
the float. When the pressure 
varies, the float sinks or rises, 
and moves the needle round 
to tho corresponding poihta 
on tho scale. The barometers 
in domestie use, which are 
called weather-glasses, aro of 
this kind. The words rain, 
WIAthxb-OLASS. Jim, variable, &c., generally 
appear on the graduated oircle; but they do not afford 
any reliable indications of the weather. Change of 
weather frequently coincides with change of pressure; 
and experience has proved that the barometer may be 
used ea a weather-indicator, bat cannot nlways be 
depended on. As a rule, a falling barometer prognos¬ 
ticates rain 5 a rising barometer, fair weather. When 
onodlPohmu* of mercury is unsteady, it indicates an 
beds osfed condition of the atmosphere; a steady baro- 
plouts, Igdioates that the weather at the time will last, 
onttings otcuiy be low, the weather will remain bad,- 
for the regdury be high, the weather will continue fair, 
from OOP to oiling ofthe barometer almost invariably 
produced e storm. The connection between the varis- 
■ Jad. ic weather and the pressure of the atmosphere 

fixua/er, % subject very^jU understood. For deter- 
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mining altitudes, the barometer is an Invalnablo instru¬ 
ment. In ascending mountains, the mercury is found 
to sink about a tenib of an inch in 90 feet; so that, if 
the merenry fail an inch, we have ascended near 
800 feet; but this is subject to variations from change 
of temperature and other causes, wbieh render various 
corrections necessary. The most important barometric 
measurements of late years are those which have been 
made by Professor G-uyot on the Appalachian moun¬ 
tains, and which have greatly advanced physical geo¬ 
graphy. There ore many forms of the mercurial baro¬ 
meter, but they are all modifications of the siphon or 
tho cistern. The instruments for measuring the pres¬ 
sure of the atmosphere without employing liquids are 
described under the bead of Awxsoin Babombtbb. 

Bahouetz. (See Cmonuu.) 

Bakov, bar 1 -on (Fr. baron ; Ital. barone), a 
title denoting tho lowest rank in the peerage, the 
degree of nobility next below that of viscount. 
The etymology of the word is very doubtful, bat 
ft is probably derived from the Latin word baro, 
which at first signified a dull, stupid fellow, and 
afterwards, by some strange transmntation, came to 
denote a person of distinction. Originally, tho name 
baron was applied in England to all the nobility, of 
whatever rank; beeauso ail noblemen were borons, 
oven although they occupied a higher rank in the peer¬ 
age. But it s sometimes happened, that when an 
ancient baro i ■ * been raised to a new degree of peer- 
nge, in the a -tee of a lew generations the two titles 
haic descendr.t differently; one, perhaps, to tho male 
descendants, the other to the lieirB general, whereby 
the esrldom or other superior title has subsisted with¬ 
out a barony; and there are also modern instances 
where earls and viscounts have been created without 
annexing a barony to their honours; so that now the 
rule docs not hold' universally, that all peers are barons. 
The origin and antiquity of barous nave occasioned 
great inquiries among English antiquaries. The most 
probable opinion seems to be that they were the tenants 
in chief of tho crown, persona who held lands of tho 
erown by military or other services, and who were 
bound to personal attendance in the king’s court when 
he should please to summon them, to do homage to 
Iiim, and to assist in the administration of justica and 
in the transaction of other business that was done in 
the court of tho king. Thus, originally, all lords of 
manors, or barons that held of the king in capita, had 
seats in the great council or parliament. In the reign 
of King John, howevpr, the conflux of them became so 
great and troublesome, that tho king was obliged to 
divide them, and summon in person only the greater 
barons, leaving the smaller ones to be summoned by 
the sheriff, and, as it is said, to sit by representation in 
another house, which gave rise to the separation of tho 
two honses of parliament. By degrees, the title came 
to be confined to the greater barons, or lords of psrlio- 
ment only, and ss these were summoned by writ, the 
production of that writ constituted their right to sit 
and vote. lienee, actual proof of a barony by tenure 
became no longer necessary to constitute a lord of par¬ 
liament; but the reoord or the writ of summons to bin* 
or hit ancestors was admitted as a sufficient evidence 
of the tenure; and hence, too, the acquisition of terri¬ 
tory no longer, as originally, ennobled its possessor. 
Another class of barons—barons by patent—was con¬ 
stituted by Bichsrd II, (the first being Beauohamp, of 
Kidderminster), who received it as a title of honour, 
irrespective of the tenure of lands. In barons by writ, 
the dignity descends to heirs general; in barons by 
patent, it goes according to the tenour of the patont. 
When a person, who was a baron by tenure, received 
the king’s writ to repair to the parliament, the receipt 
of the writ, end obedience to it, created in him a dig¬ 
nity at a lord of parliament, which adhered to him 
daring his life, and waa transmitted to his heir. Some, 
however, ere of opinion that there must be at least two 
writs of summons, and a sitting in two distinct par¬ 
liaments, to evidenoe on hereditary barony; but there 
have at least been many adjudications of claims to dig¬ 
nities made in accordance with the former view. The 
mere writ, however, does not ennoble a man unless ha 
has actually taken his seat In the House of Lords, in 
consequence of the inconvenieaoe thus attending it, 
creation by letters patent is bow usually adopted, ex- 
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oept in the cam of the eldest son of a peer, there being by a discharge from the Exchequer, u if the stipulated 
here no danger of the ohildren losing their nobility, sum had actually been paid in. Baronets are entitled 
even should their Ihther never take bis seat. Creation to the prefix of Sir, ana the affix of Baronet; and their 
by letters patent is perfeot snd complete ss soon as the wives are styled Zurfy, Madam, or Zhtms, according to 
great seal is affixed; but it labours under this diaad- nssge. The rank of baronet is tne last of the hereditary 
vantage, that the course of descent by which it is in- titles; but a baronet hoe no robes, ooronet, or dis¬ 
tended that the dignity should pass must be specifically tinetive badge whatever, except in the case of Scottish 
lft’d down in the patent, otherwise it ocases with the baronets, who, in 1621), were granted tho privilege of 
life of the grantee. It baa recently been decided, in wearing an orange riband and badge. In 1019 the 
the case of Lord Wensleydale, that a patent, expressly diguity of baronet wns created inlreland, upontheiMM 
grunting the dignity only for life, does not entitle the terras os in England; and shortly before the death of 
holder to a seat in the House of Lords. When a baron King James, the plantation of the province of Nova 
is summoned to the House of Peers by writ of Bom- Scotia, in North America, was assigned os a cause for 
mons, the writ is in the name of the sovereign, who extending tho snmo offers to Scotland. The king did 
cnioius him to come to the parliament appointed to be not live to fitUU his intention; but Charles I., soon 
bold at a certain time and place, and there to advise after his accession, created tho first baron of Nova 
with his sovereign, the prelates and nobles, about the Scotia. From the Union, in 1706, baronets created in 
weighty affairs of the nation. The ceremony of his England or 8ootlund became baronets of Groat Britain; 
admission into the Honse of Lords is thus : He is and those created since 1800 are baronets of tho United 
brought into the house between two peers of bis own iKingdom. Tho only instance of a baronetcy being 
rank, who conduct bim up to tiie lord chancellor, his p'onlerred upon a female occurs iu the case of Dame 

f atent, or writ of summons, being carried by Garter Mary Holies, of Ashurton, who, in lfl'15, received that 
ing-at arms, who presents it to his lordship. "The lord dignity, with remainder to bor heirs whatsoever, 
chancellor directs the same to he read, which, being Barons or thk Cinqur Ports were, previous to 
done, the oaths are administered, and the peer takes the passing of the Reform Bill, members or tho House 
hiB seat, from which he again rises, and returns to of Commons, elocted by tho five ports, two for each 
the chancellor, who congratulates him on becoming n port. Formerly, tho principal oitizens of London were 
member of the House of Peers. The coronation robos honoured with tlie title of baron, as were also the 
of a baron differ from those of tho other peere in having mayors of Corfe Castle, in Devonshire, 
but two rows of spots on the mantle, and tho par- mantis of Tint Exchequer are the judges of the 
liamentary robes in having but two guards of white fur, court of Exchequer, five in number, consisting of one 
with rows of gold lace. Tho right of wenring a ooronet chief and four pnisno barons. Selden (Tit. of Hon., 
was first conferred on barons by Charles II. It is 2,0,16) conjectures that they were anciently mado 
adorned with six pearls, set at equal distances, of out of such as were barons of tho kingdom, orparlia- 
which four are usually shown. Barons are styled raentary barons, and thence to have derived their 
" right honourable,” and addressed officially by the name; which conjecture receives great strength from 
Crown sb “right trusty and well-beloved. Their Ilracton’s explanation of Mngua Charts, c. 1J, which 
children enjoy the prefix of “ honourable." directs that tho earls and burons be amerced by their 

Baronaok, bar-o-niij, a collective noun, sigui- peers ; that is, says he, by the baron* qf the Exchequer, 
fying the whole body of the barons; but nsed also in —Ref. Bract. 1. 8, tr. 3, o. 1, s. 3. 
a wider sense, to comprise the whole of the nobility, Barony, bdr'-o-ue (Lat. baronia, or baronaglam), 
without regard to the distinction of dukes, marquises, is that honour and territory which gives title to a baron, 
earls, viscounts, and barons. It is nsed in this latter eomprehendingnot only the fees and lands of temporal 
sense by Sir William Dngdale, in his able and learned barons, but of bishops also, who have two estates,—one 
v. ork, “ The Baronage of England” (1675-6); for un ss they are spiritual persons, by reason of thoir spiritual 
account of which see the Englith Encyclopaedia —Arts revenues and promotions; the other grew from tho 
and Sciences. , bounty of our English kings, whereby they have 

Baron and Frur (old Fr.l, terms used in the old baronies and lands added to their spiritual livings and 
law books for husband and wife. (See Hi'SBanjj,} preferments. Manors were formerly called baronies, 
Baron Court. ( See Court Baron.) as they still aro lordshipB; and the manor court is still 

Baronet, bUr'-o-net, an English title of dignity, called Court Baron (which nee), 
which properly signifies ‘ a little baron.’ It bas been Baroque, iar'-oak (Fr„ rough, irregular), in Mtu., 
said, in the article Baron, that, in the reign of King a term applied to a composition, tne harmony of whioh 
John, two classes of barons were formed,—tho greater is false and overcharged with modulation, while the 
and the lesser, the formor of whom only were sum- intonation is forced and unnatural, 
moned in person to parliament. To the latter, or Bahoscofk, bilr'-o-ekape {Gr. barm, weight, liopeo, 
lesser barons, wa find the title of baronet frequently I perceive), a tend sometimes applied to thebarometer, 
given; but it was not until the reign of James 1. that but which ought strictly to be reserved for atioh an in- 
the dignity was formed to which the title of baronet strument as may show a change in tne weight of the 
is now applied. This monaroh, being in want of money, atmosphere without accurately indicating the pres- 
hit upon tho expedient of creating this new dignity, in sure. Tho ordinary wcather.glass, or wheel baro- 
1611, and offeredrit to 300 gentlemen of good birth, meter, is, in accordance with this definition, merely n 
possessing a clear estate of £1,000 a year, upon con- baroscope. 

dition that each should pay into the royal exchequer, BaroselznitR,' bSr'-o-tel'-e-nUe (Or. barui, heavy, 
in three equal instalments, a sum equivalent to three * elene, ltutre), in Min., native sulphate of baryta, 
years' pay of thirty soldiers, at 8d. • man per day, or or heavy spar. It occurs in modified rhombic and 
about £1,095, the first instalment to be paid on delivery rectangular prisms; also in compact granular or 
of the patent. The money was professedly for the fibrous masses. It is much nsed, when ground, tor 
purpose of settling and improving the province of adulterating white lead. It contains 66 parts of 
Ulster, in Ireland, whioh bad become vested in the baryta and 34 of sulphuric acid, 
crown by the attainder of its previous owners; and BAROBHA,&dr-os / -m<r,inBot.,agen.ofplantsbelongiBg 
hence these baronets had the right of adding to their to the nat. ord. RtUaeeee. The leaves or several species, 
family arms those of that province, familiarly known! such as B. crenala, crenulata, and »errat\folia, are used 
as “the bloody hand.” It was stipulated, on the port; in modicine for their aromatic, stimulant, antispasmodic, 
of the king, that the number of baronets should never! and diuretic properties. They teem elso to have a 
exceed 300, and that, ae the number was diminished specific influence over the urinary organs. Tho plants 
by the extinction of families, or otherwise, no new! yielding them are natives of the Cape of Good Hope, 
creations should be made to supply their plaoes. This In oommerce they are known as Buohu-leaves, and aro 
stipulation has long been disregarded, and new baronets thus named in the British Pbaraaodpmias. They oon- 
are created every year. It woe also stipulated that; tain a peculiar bitter principle called Dioimm or Bant- 
no hereditary dignity should ever be created to min, and a powerfully -scented volatile oil. 
intervene between baronets end the peerage. Payment \ Baropcbi, Mr- ooM (Fr.), a tour-wheeled carriage, 

of money will no longer obtain tne title; but the; furnished with testa, ae in a coach, and provided witu a 
enaenttorm of the patent is still retained, ae when top that can be raised or lowered at pleasure, 
money was given for it; end it is always accompanied Barracan, Mr'ra-ean (Ital. baraeaiu), a sort of 
201 * 
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thick Btrong stuff resembling camlet, but rather coarser 
in texture. It is used for making cloaks and other 
Outer clothing. 

Babbacks, b&r'-riit (Span, barraca, m cabin or 
not), a term in Mil., applied! in its modem meaning, 
to ranges of buildings erected for the reception and 
accommodation of large bodies of soldiers, including 
quarters for officers and men, officers’ mesa-rooms, 
guard-rooms, stables, hospitals, and various other re¬ 
quisite premises. It originally meant a rough wattled 
abed, hastily put np for cavalry; those of a similar 
construction designed for infantry being called huts. 

' During tho Crimean war the French and F.nglisb 
troops wintered iu huts of this description. Formerly 
soldiers were billeted on public-houses and the resi¬ 
dences of private families; and few burrocks, in the 
modern acceptation of the word, existed prior to the 
year 1702, wiien the ministry then in power wrung a 
reluctant consent from parliament to erect barracks 
for the soUlieiy in and near many important towns and] 
cities, which wae carried into effect in subsequent! 
years, tinder the superintendence of Lieut.-Generul 1 
l)e Fancy, as harrackniaBter-gpnera], with a staff of 
eubordiuate offioers. The offico of barraakmaster- 
general was soon abolished; and the dtiko of ‘Welling¬ 
ton,when commander-in-chief of the forces, about 18-0, 
placed tho barracks under the management of the 
Board of Ordnance, making an officer, known aa the 
resident barrack-master, responsible lor tho core of 
the btiiblmgs, and all articles issued from the harruck- 
ofiioe for each soldier's use,—consisting of an iron 
bedstead, paillasse, bolster, rug, two blankets, and a 
pair of sheets,—ana furniture aud utensils necessary 
for each separate moss or barrack-room, which is 
under the charge of a sergeant or corporal, and is 
inspected by a lieutenant or ensign daily. When the 
Board of Ordnance was broken up in IHiVj, the barrack 
department of the service was placed under the direct 
control of the Wsr-otGoe, the noyul Knginecrs having 
to take charge of the buildings, and to see that all 
necessary repairs are efficiently executed. Among the 
improvements in the condition of soldiers in barracks, 
effected in coosequeuoe of the royal commission in 
1867, under the presidency of Lord Herbert of Lea 
(then Mr. Sidney Herbert), may be mentioned tho 
extension of the number of cubic leet of space allotted 
to each soldier, varying from OtH) to 1,000 feet, os in 
the new cavalry barracks at Aldershot (tee Camp at At,- 
DKBSHOT) , and 1,200 feet iu hospitals. Subaltern officers 
ore allowed a roam each, two charing an apartment 
between them in former times; staff-sergeants and 
married sergeants havo a room each; unmarried ser¬ 
geants a room between two; about twelve or twenty- 
four privates are placed in each barrack-room, accord¬ 
ing to size; married men arc placed in separate 
quarters, aud sergeuuts are allowed a separate mess- 
room. Great euro is taken that the rooms shall be 
properly ventilated, and the provisions, well cooked. 
Attention is also paid to the establishment of bath¬ 
rooms, reading-rooms, libraries, lecture-rooms, racket 
and tennis-courts, and other things necessary for the 
soldier's health, instrnction, ami amusement, which 
may tend to elevate his social condition, and gradually 
wean him from tho debusing influences of drink and 
other temptations that he is, generally speaking, too 
prone to yield to when leading a comparatively idle 
life in times of peace. The expense for building and 
repairing barracks in tho United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland since 1703 is verv nearly as fallows • 
—From 170!) to 1801, £4,116,000 ; 'from 1801 to 1819, 
£3,221,000; and from 1819 to 1802, about £3,000,000; 
giving a total of about £15,330,000. It has been as¬ 
certained that tho cost per man in Ike erection or 
usAifferent barracks has varied ss much as from £30 to 
depend. Recording to the manner in which they were 
tioates Tom j'C. A'nyiink Cj/clopadiu — Arts and 8oicnc*s. 
ggegoiamn b&r'-ra-loon, a station or depdt on 

beds o»*doond»Afrio*, where captured slaves are oolleoted 
plants, fdioatet guarded until they are removed by the 
cuttings df. c ®*7eir vessels. 

tor the regd**T. Mr'-ra-fee (Old Fr. barat, from which 
from00° tr“bfned banUeur, a cheat; from the Dano- 
produoed * > ,n Daw, » the offence of frequently 

■Aided. lB fa stirring up suits and quarrels between her 
^Ba»u m i *subjectt, either at law or otherwise: the 
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Barrier 

punishment for which is flue and imprisonment. Tn 
marine insurance, barratry is whore the matter of the 
ship or tho mariners defraud the owners or insurers, 
whether by running away with the ship, sinking her, 
unlaw fully deserting her, at embexxlmg the oargo. To 
the offence of barratry may be referred another offence 
of equal malignity and audaciousness—that of suing 
another in the name of a fictitious plaintiff, either one 
not in being at all, or udo who is ignorant of the suit. If 
the offence be committed in any of the superior courts, 
it is considered a high contempt, and punishable at the 
disoretion of the court. In courts of a lower degree, it 
was by 8 Blit. e. 2, e. 4, directed to bo punished by six 
months' imprisonment, end treble damages to the party 
injured. (See also Champhbtt, Maiktbuanck.) 

Bsaarn, ifir'-rW (Fr. barilf Bp. bmrril), in Com., a 
measure of capacity; also tlie nemo of a vessel princi¬ 
pally containing ale or beer. The barrel has mime 
length than breadth, with a bulging in the middle, and 
is made of staves and headings, ana bound with hoops. 
In the metropolis, a barrel of beer formerly held 
32 ale or 32& imperial gallons. It was, however, en¬ 
acted by 43 Geo. III. o. 00, that a barrel of beer should 
consist of 30 gallons. By a later enactment, it was 
decided that whenever any gallon measure is mentioned 
in any excise law, it should always be deemed and 
taken to mean an imperial gallon. Consequently, 
the barrel • miles, at the present time, 30 imperial 
gallons. 

Babbki., .cm. (See Guk-IUrrbi.) 

Babbbn Listro, barren (Hnx. bare), hi Agr., a 
term applied to soil in which trees, plants, or grasses 
of any kind oannot attain perfection, from u-deiicieucy 
of the proper constituents necessary to their develop¬ 
ment and growth. 'When sterility arises from lightness 
of soil or an undue proportion of sand in the compo¬ 
sition of the ground, it may be removed by proper 
irrigation ami the addition of heavy earth, mixed with 
rich loamy soil. In heavy clay lands, on the oontrary, 
the soil must he well drnmod ami lightened by the ad¬ 
mixture of sand, lime, nud decayed animal and vegetable 
matter. The acid properties of some soils, which pro¬ 
duce coarse rank grass, sedge, and rushes, and the 
presence of metals, such as sulphur and the peroxide 
mid protoxide of iron, in too great quantities, in com¬ 
bination with acids, ure most readily corrected by the 
use of lime, which is also hcuellciul in removiug the 
tannin, an injurious element in the composition of soils 
of an astringent nature, such as peat lands, consisting 
of vegetable substance, the decay and change of which 
into loam is prevented by the astringent clement just 
mentioned. The want or many mineral suhstances in 
soils is obviated by the use of arliflciul manures, 

IIarbicaob, bar-ri-kaidf (Fr.), in Mil., a term em¬ 
ployed to distinguish the temporary defences raised iu 
order to obstruct the attacks of an enemy in the field. 
It is still more generally employed to denote the de¬ 
fences thrown up iu towns during a time of revolution 
or insurrection. At such times barricades are com¬ 
posed of whatever substances are nearest at hand! 
carts filled with Btones, baskets of earth, household 
furniture, and bales of wool or cotton, have all bees 
employed for this purpose. During most of the revo¬ 
lutions in 1’aris, the populace have made barricades 
by raising up and piling together the paving-stones of 
the streets. The present emperor, however, has, 
daring his reigu, caused all the principal streets to be 
macadamized, and all the 1‘ootpatbs to be made of 
asphalte. The term barrioado is occasionally applied 
to the barrier* which defend a fortress. 

Babbicadb, in Mar., a term denoting a strong 
wooden rail, supported by stanchions, which extend 
across the foremost part of the quarter-deck. The 
upper part eontaine a double rope netting above the 
rail, and ie stuffed foil with hammooks, the spaces be¬ 
tween the stanchions being filled with pieoes of cork, 
old cables, mats, Ac., to prevent the execution of 
small shot during a naval engagement. 

Babkicabbi Basse, bdr'-ri-lutr-re, the produce of the 
Adenaniiera pactmia, a leguminous plant. They ere of 
a bright red colour, and are employed in the northern 
parte of South America aa beads for making neck¬ 
laces. 

Babbies, bbr'-ri-er (Fr. barr iir e), in Fortification, 
a pieoe of woodwork or fence, whiai presen ts an ob- 
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stud* to passing through any entrance where it ia fixed. 
Barrier* of this kind are generally compoeed of greet 
etakea four or fire feet high, placed at a distance of 
eight or ten feet from each other, with transoms or 
overthwart raft era. Their purpose ia to prevent the 
entrance to any pa aaa g e or intrenchment of horse'or 
foot. In the middle ia a movable bar, whioh oan be 
opened or abut ae required. The term barrier ia elao 
used to signify a fortification or strongly-guarded place 
on the frontiers of a country. The harrier fortresses 
of Hander* are instance*. 

Babbies Act la the name given to an aet of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, passed 
ia 1097, to prevent tho too baety adoption of any iia- 
portunt measure. The proposal of any alteration in 
the rules or constitution of the chdrch tuuet first be 
brougnt before the General Assembly in the form of 
an overture, when, if approved of, it is then transmitted 
to the several presbyteries for their consideration,with 
injunctions to forward their opinions to the next 
General Assembly, by whioh it may be passed into law 
only if it have obtained the ooncurrenco of the migonty 
of the presbyteries. 

IUuuier Ubbf.u name given to any coral reef which 
runs parallel to the shore, but separated therefrom 
by n channel. The great barrier reef along tbo north- 
euat coast of Australia is composed of a chain of huge 
manses of coral rock, and is more than I,0l!0 miles long 
and from 10 to 90 miles in width. (See C'obal Ubkf.) 

1/ahkii'R Tbkaty is tho name given to a treaty 
entered into between tho Dutch and the emperor of 
Germany in 1715, shortly alter the peace ot Utrecht. 
In terms of thin treaty, Aust rin received possession of 
all tho provinces which had belonged to Spaiu, with 
tho addition of the greater part of the places tskeu 
during the war with Franco. A large force, consisting 
of not less than 30,000 men, was to be maintained in 
the country, whereof tho emperor was to furnish 
throe-fifths, and the States the remainder. The annual 
sum of 690,000 crowna was to be pnul by the emperor 
towards the payment of the Dutch troops; and he 
solemnly engaged not to transfer these provinces to a 
prince of the house of Bourbon, cither by sale, mar¬ 
riage, or otherwise. 

Labbing-OUT, bar 1 -ring, a practice, which was of 
frequent occurrence in schools in lormer times, at se¬ 
curing tho doors and windows of the srh<ml-room, when 
a suitable opportunity presented itself, ugaiust the 
entrance of the head master and his assistants. It was 
generally done 5 short time before the vacations, to 
secure some additional holidays, or to obtain the re¬ 
moval at some fancied wrong. The boys managed to 
lay in a store of eatables to sustain themselves during 
the siege, and obtained their demands if they were 
able to prevent the master front'effecting n forcible 
entrance withiu three days. It is said of Addison, 
that he managed a barring-out when a bov of twelve 
years of age at school at Lichfield. At a barring-out 
at tbo High School, Edinburgh, iu 1505, fatal results 
ensued; one of the city magistrates, under whose 
patronage the school happened to be, being shot dead 
by one of the boys, in an attempt on tbe part of tho 
authorities to force an entrance. Bir John Deane, 
founder of Witton school, Cheshire, ordered the pupils 
to observe the custom twice a year,—a week before 
Christmas and Ess ter.— Ittf. Brand’s Popular Antiqai- 
tiet; Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

B ARRfirGToniJi, Wr-risp-fo'-ni-o (iu honour of the 
Hon. Dames Barrington), in Bot., the typical gen, of 
‘the nat. ord. Barringtoniacet s, consisting of small 
trees conspicuous for their beauty. B. epeciota, the 
Moordiiia, a native of Ceylon, bos dark glossy leaves, 
and white flowers delicately tinted with crimson. Sir 
Emerson Tennent says that the stamens, of which 
there are nearly a hundred to each flower, when they 
fall to the ground, might almost be mistaken for 
painters' brushes. 

11 AUKiif GTONIACX A, in Bot., a 

small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, hi the sub¬ 
class Coigni/torm. They ore usually placed among the 
JfyrfacMuwhich they resemble in most essential par¬ 
ticulars. The aperies are all native* of tropical regions, 
and most of them bave poisonous properties. Tim 
bark of Strueadium race swiem ia said to be febrifbga!; 
the fruit of Ourcya arborea is edible; while teat of 


Gattaea brasiliana is emetic, and produces aa intoxi¬ 
cating effect upon fish. 

Baruistxb, bdr'-rie-ter ((him 6 or, or Barr, sad Old 
*r. safer, to remain or continue: thus the combina¬ 
tion of the two forms, barretter, one who takes his 
station st s bar; who continues there, that is, who 
carries on his profession at the bar; a pleader of 
causes). —Barristers were first styled apprentice! 

{apprcnticii ad legem), from Fr. apprendre, to leara, 
who answered to the bachelors of the universities, as 
the state and degree of a terjeant (tervienUt ad legem ) 
did to that of doctor. Apprentices or banisters seem 
to have been first appointed by an ordinance of Xing 
Ed ward I., in parliament, in tbe 20th year of hiareign. 
(Sjielm. Olo ss.87; Dugdale, Orig. Jurld. G5.) The time 
before they ought to be called to the bar, by the anoient 
orders, was eight years (afterwards reduced to five); 
and the exercises done by them (if they were not called 
exgrutid) were twelve grand moots, performed in the 
inns of chancery, in the time of the grand readings j 
and twenty-four petty moots, in term time, before 
the readers of the respective inns of oourt. Tho 
privilege of conferring the rank or degree of barrister- 
at-law is exclusively enjoyed by the inns of coart, 
which are the Inner Temple, tbe Middle Temple, 
Lincoln's Inn, and Gray's Inn. The possession of this 
rank (or of the higher drgive of nerjeant) constitutes an 
indispensable qualification for practising as an advocate 
in the superior courts at Westminster. No other means 
of obtaining it exist but that of becoming enrolled as a 
student in one or tho other of these inns, and apply¬ 
ing, after a certain period, to its principal officers (or 
be inhere) for a call to tho bar. As a qualification for a 
call, the student must have kept commons for three 
years (».#. twelve terms), by diuing in the hall of tha 
society at least three times in eooh term s and it ia 
further roquired by tho society of Lincolns Inn that 
ho should noTo been a member for five years, unless 
ho have taken the degree of master of arts or bachelor 
of law iu tho universities of Cambridge, Oxford, or 
Dublin, or unless ho shall apply to be examined inlaw, 
and pass a sufficient examination therein, in whioh cass 
three will be sufficient. The benchers have the power 
of conferring tho honorary degree of barrister on whom 
they will, without these requirements, os in the ease at 
the present Prince of Wales, who was lately called to tbe 
bur by tbe society of the Middle Tomplo. Thequalifioa- 
tion above alluded to involves nothing of aoademioal dis¬ 
cipline or institution, nor is it necessary for the applicant 
for n call to tho bar to be subjected to any previous ex- 
amuialionas to lus professional knowledge. But lately, 
lectures have been instituted, and an anuual (optional) 
examination iu law and high degrees of academical 
learning established, of students proposed for the bar, 
with prizes and certificates for the most distinguished. 
The business of legal education has been long oonduotad 
in private channels, a method which experience hsa 
proved to bo efficacious; the usual plan being to obtain 
admission into the chambers of a practising barrister, 
conveyancer, or special pleader, where, in addition to 
tho opportunities of observing the course of practice, 
the pupil enjoys for some time the uivantoge of tuition 
in the grounds and principles of the law. Aa to the 
privilege of barristers from arrest, ere Assist ; and as 
to their duties and general privileges, tee Cocbskl. 

Babeow, bir'-ro (Sax. berewe), in Archuol., a 
name given to large artificial mounds of earth raised 
over the graves ot warriors and men of renown in 
bygone ages. There ore many barrows ia Great 
Britain, particularly in Wiltshire and Dorsetshire. 
Some of these have boon explored, and human remains 
have been discovered iu them, deposited in a rough 
stone coffin, or, in esses whore the body bad been ure- 
viously burnt, in a sepulchral urn toads of day, Flint. 
arrow-heads, weapons of brass and iron, ooins, brace¬ 
lets, and cups, have also been found in them. The 
barrow called Bilbury Hill, near Marlborough, in 
Wiltshire, is one of the largest in this country, being 
shout 170 feet in height, and covering an area of nearly 
six acres. When barrows of this enormous size ware 
raised, it is probable that they were intended to com¬ 
memorate some great battle or other important event, 
and must be considered ae serving a monumental par- 
pose, for which wa should use an obelisk or column in 
tilt present day. 
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Barry 

Barry, bar' rt, in Her., when the shield ia divided 
by horizontal lines into more than five equal parte, it 
is described as harry of so many pieces as there are 
divisions. The field of a shield is described as harry- 
handy when it is divided evenly into lozenge-shaped 

icccs by the intersection of transverse and diagonal 

nos ; and harry-pily when it is divided by diagonal 
lines from left to right and right to left, into pieces of 
the form of a wedge. 

Bans, hart, in the menage, are thenpper part of the 
gtuns, between the tusks and grinders, which bear no 
teeth, aud to which the bit is applied, and by its fric¬ 
tion the horse is governed. 

Bar-Shot. (Set Shot.) 

Babtrr, bar 1 -ter (Sp. baratar), in Com., is the ex¬ 
changing of one commodity direotly for another, with¬ 
out the employment of money or any other medium of 
exchange. This is the usual mode of exchange among 
savage or uncivilized races, and it is likewise generally 
adopted by civilized nations in trading with savages: 
thus the traders with the North-Ameriean Indians pur¬ 
chase skins by bartering guns, powder, axes, and such¬ 
like. The term seem* to be derived from the Italian word 
baraitare, which signifies to cheat as well os to barter. 
A system of barter can only exist in the earliest com¬ 
mercial state of a people; for as commercial intercourse 
extends, the necessity of a standard of value becomes 
apparent, not only to facilitate operations, bnt to pre¬ 
vent that species of over-reaching which necessarily 
attends barter. The exchanges of a civilized people 
amongst themselvos, or with other countries, arc prin¬ 
cipally Curried on by means of bills of exchange, so 
that the actual money paymout in a country by no 
means represents tho amount of its commercial trans¬ 
actions. In some parts of England, particularly in 
the mining districts, wages are paid in articles of con¬ 
sumption instead of money; and this is termed 
"trucking," from the French word free, which signifies 
barter. It is, lion ever, illegal. 

Bartholomew Fair, bar-thol'-o-mu, was first held in 
the year 1133, and was conducted by the monks and 
priests of the church and priory of St. Bartholomew, 
which was sitnatod in west Hmithfleld. The first, 
charter was granted to a monk named Kuyero, who had 
been jester to Henry I. In addition to the usual buy¬ 
ing and selling, the fair was distinguished by tiie 
miracle-plays and mysteries of the priests, by athletic 
•ports and games, and by the public deputations of 
the scholars from the London schools. In the middle 
of the 16th contury the fair liad greatly increased, and 
had beoome an important market Tor ca tile, clot li-atufi's, 
leather, Ac. It was always hold on the filth August, 
St. Bartholomew’s day, and the variety of exhibitions, 
booths, mountebanks, and theatrical performances, 
made the gathering very popular. Henry VIII. sup¬ 
pressed the priory of St. Bartholomew, ana the charter 
was I hen transferred to the corporation of London. 
After that, time the fair began to lose its character, and 
towards the close of the ltlth century a row of houses 
was built on the site of the eloth fair. The name is re¬ 
tained still. In 1593, tho year of the great plague, the 
fair was not held. The proceedings usually lasted 
threo days; but after the restoration of Charles II. 
they were prolonged to fourteen days. In 1701, how¬ 
ever. tho fair was represented as a nuisance; and the 
traffic gradually lessened from that period: it became 
an annual exhibition of debauchery and dissipation. 
Many unsuccessful attempts were made to suppress it, 
but it was not nntil 1810 that it was removed tolslington, 
where it ntruggled feobly for existence. It was finally 
abolished in 1855. 

Babtuoloukw's Pat, a festival of tho Church, 
observed on the 21th of August, in honour of St. 
Bartholomew. 

Bartholohbw, St., Massacre or, an atrocious 
carnage that took place in France, on the night of St. 
Bartholomew’s day, 1572. The king, Charles IX., at 
tho mitigation of his mother, Catherine do Modicis, 
the queen dowager, invited to Paris, under a solemn 
oath of safety, the principal Protestants of the kingdom, 
in«kder to celebrate the marriage of the king ofNaTarre 
with the siiter of the French king. On a given signal, 
at miduight, the massacre commenced; men, women, 
and^phildren were involved in one common destruction. 
The city resounded with the groans of the dying; the 


Baryta 

dead bodies were oast into the streets, and the channels 
flowed with blood. In Paris alone, it is said that more 
than 10,000 persons were put to death on that night. 
But the butonery was not confined to Paris: at Orleans, 
lloucn, Meaux, and other plaoes throughout France, 
similar cruelties were perpetrated; so that in all, ac¬ 
cording to Sully (whose account is the received one), 
70,000 persons were massacred on this occasion. 

BARtnonounRS, bar-thotf-o-mitee, a religions order 
founded at Genoa in 1307, bat suppressed by Pope 
Innocent X. in 1050, in eonsequonce oftheirregulorites 
of tho monks. In the church of the monastery of this 
order, at Genoa, is the image pretended to have been 
sent by Christ to King Abgarus. 

Bartizan, bar’-ti-zan, in Mediaeval Arch., a small 
round turret, with au arrow-slit or very narrow window, 
generally projecting from the angle of a square tower, 
on the corner of a gable of ahmlding, and supported 
on a corbel or bracket. Its chief use when thrown out 
near the top of a tower seems to bavo been for the 
purpose of enabling any one on guard to keep a look¬ 
out on persons approaching the oaBtle, from a place of 
sholler and safety; or, when placed over or near a 
gateway, for defensive purposes. 

Barton Bkdb, Jtar'-ton, in Geol., a gronp of tertiary 
beds, included in the Bagahot series. They consist of 
greenish-grey sandy clay below, passing up into bluish- 
groon and brown clay, mterstratified occasionally with 
beds of sand and loar 

Bash. (See Sao> us.) 

Baruch, tub I’m ...rot of, hair'-nk, is the name 
of one of the apocr, glial books subjoined to the canon 
of the Old Testament. Baruch was the disciple and 
amanuensis of the prophet .Teremiuh, and this book 
has been reckoned part of Jorcmiah’B prophecy, and is 
often cited by the ancient fathers as such. It is said, 
in tho preface to the book, to bavo boon written by 
Baruch at Babylon, by the appointment of the king 
and the Jews, and in their numo; that it was after¬ 
wards read to them for their approbation, and then 
sent to Jerusalem, with a collection of money, to Joa¬ 
chim, the high priest, and to all tho people. The Jews 
rejected this book, because it did not appear to have 
been written in Hebrew j nor is it in the catalogue of 
sacred bookB given us by Origen, Hilary, liufinus, and 
others. St. Cyril of Jerusalem, however, and the Lao¬ 
dicean council, held in 304, mention Baruch among the 
canonical books of Scripture, and join it with the pro¬ 
phecy of Jeremiah. There are three ancient copies of 
this book extant,—one in Greek, tho other two in 
Syriac; hut in wliioh of these languages, or whether 
in any of them, it was originally written, is uncertain, 

Babwood. (Set Bafhia.) 

Barystbontianitk, btlr-i-tfron’-ihan-itf, in Min., a 
mineral found in Orkney, containing "h mixture of 
carbouate of strontin ana sulphate of baryta. It ia 
also known as Stromnite. 

Baryta, or Barytes, ba-ri'-ta (Gr. 1 arm, heavy),in 
Chcm., one of the alkalinecnrths, discovered by Soheole, 
in 1774. It is met with, combined with sulphuric acid, in 
rank or heavy tpar, and combined with carbonic acid in 
tcifherife. It may be formed by decomposing the nitrate 
tiy a red heat. It is very similar in its properties to 
caustic lime. It is greyish-white j becomes liot when 
moistened with water, falling to a fine white powder, 
forming the hydrate. Its specific gravity is about 4. 
It lias an extremely acrid caustic tasto, aud is very 
poisonous. It dissolves in 20 parts of water, forming 
baryta-water, much used as a chemical re-sgent. Boil¬ 
ing water dissolves half its weight of baryta, and de¬ 
poses, on cooling, four- or six-sided prismatio crystals, 
containing 10 equivalents of water. 

Baryta, Cakbonatk of, found native as uUkeriU. 
ft is qped os the source of many baryta salts. It is a 
dense white powder, falling as a precipitate when a 
soluble carbonate is added to a solution of baryta salt. 
It is nearly insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in 
noetic, nitric, hydrochloric, and several other acids. 

Baryta, Nitrate or, in Chem.,formed by dissolving 
the carbonate of buy to in very dilate nitric acid, ana 
evaporating and erystalliaing. It forma white, trans¬ 
lucent octohedra, which are anhydrous. It is soluble 
in 8 parts of cold and 3 parts or boiling water. It ia 
ased principally in the preparation of baryte for che¬ 
mical purposes, and for detecting acids in analysis. 
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Baryte 

Babyta, tub Salta or, are readily reeorniied by 
giving » dense white precipitate, insoluble in the 
•ride on the uddition of a soluble sulphate. The 
carbonate and nil the soluble salts are powerful acrid 
poisons. The best antidote is sulphate of soda or 
magnesia. The salts not enumerated abovo are un¬ 
important. 

Bahyta, Sulphate or, found native in the form of 
heavy spur. It may be readily formed by adding a 
soluble sulphate to a soluble salt of baryta. It is a 
dense white powder, insoluble in acids, and is some¬ 
times used as a pigment, under tlie name of permanent 
white. Sulphate of hnryta, or heavy spar, found in the 
load-mines of the North of England, is the source of 
most of the baryta salts. The insolubility of aulpbato 
of baryta in acids renders the salts of baryta valuable 
tests for the presence of sulphuric acid iu any com¬ 
pound. 

Babyto-Cat.cite, ba-rV-toJeftl'-eite, in Min.,a mineral 
containing carbonal e of baryta and carbonate of lime; 
also called Alstonite, from being found in tho lead- 
mines of Alstone Moor. 

Barytone, or Baritone, bhr'-i-tone (Or. harm, 
heavy, and to not, tone), in Mus., a tone of the voice 
tho compass of wbich lies between the boss and tenor. 
It is the lowest, but one of the six registers into winch 
the human voice is divided, nml is the commonest kind 
of male voice. The mezzo-soprano, or middle female 
TOiee, corresponds with it an octave higher. 

Basalt, ba-eolt' (from laial, an Ethiopian word 
for iron), iu Geol., a close-grained, hard, black, 
or dark-brown rock, of igneous origin, occurring 
both in the Trap and the Volcanic series. It is one of 
the Doleritcs or Angitio lavas, and consists essentially 
of augite and felspar, tho former being in excess. It 
often contains crystals of tho olive-green mineral oli¬ 
vine, grains of magnolia iron, uud oilier bodies. 
Masses of basalt are frequently found divided into 
columns or prisms, with three, five, or move sides. 
That this columnar structure is the result of contrac¬ 
tion on consolidation, is shown by tlie prisms usually 
being at right angles to the greatest extension of the 
mass,—that is to say, being vert ical in an horizon! ul bed, 
and horizontal in n vertical dvke,—proving that the 
Assuring commenced at the eooling surfaces, and struck 
thence directly towards tho centre of the nuns. 
Sometimes it is found that the two sets of prisms thus 
originating at each surfaco did not exuctly ill when 
they met m tho centre. At other tintes, however, tho 
prisms proceed uninterruptedly from side to side, iho 
two seta eirher having coalesced, or one surface having 
cooled before the other, and given rise to divisions that 
were carried right across tlie mass. In addition to 
these prismatic joints, other irregular joints, more or 
less nearly at right angles to the prisms, also occur; 
and in very regular columnar basalt the columns arc 
articulated, oc separated at regular or irregular inter¬ 
vals, into short blocks, by divisions, which are some¬ 
times quite flat, and sometimes curved into coueavc and 
convex surfaces, forming an approach to tho bull-nnd- 
socket joint. Tho origin of this structure is explained 
by the celebrated observations of Gregory Watt. If 
a mass of basalt be melted in a furnace and allowed to 
cool again, the following results are observed -If a 
small part be removed and allowed to cool quickly, a 
kind of slag-like glass is obtained, not differing iu ap¬ 
pearance from obsidian: if it cool in larger mass, and 
more slowly, it returns to its original stony stato. 
Muring the cooling, small globules make their appear¬ 
ance, which increase by the successive formation of 
external concentric coats, like those of an onion; and 
the simultaneous obliteration of the previously-formed 
interna 1 coats, so that, ultimately, a number of solid 
balls are formed.. As these balls continue to increase" 
in sice, their external coats at length touoh, ana then 
they mutually compress each other. Now in a layer 
of equal-aized balls, each ball is touched by exactly aix 
others, and if all be squeesed together by an equal 
force acting in every direction, eachball will necessarily 
be converted into a regular Jiexagon. The same result 
will also follow from an equal expansive force acting 
from the centre of each ball, or from the tendency to 
indefinite enlargement in their concentric coats. Thus 
eaoh spheroidal mats, under favourable circumstances, 
trill assume the form of a short hexagonal pillar. If 
306 . 
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there are many layers of balls, each ball resting 
directly and centriculiy on tho one below it, a long 
column of these hexagonal joints will be formed, and 
tho top and bottom of each joint will be flat, convex, 
or concave, according to variations in tlie nmonut and 
direction of the pressure at the ends of the columns. 
There is no apparent reason why, in a cooling mats pi 
basalt, the balls should be arranged so that their cen¬ 
tres should bo iu straight lines, and that the hexagonal 
joints should form straight continuous pillars, rather 
than separate discontinuous pavements. This, how¬ 
ever, is probably tho result of tho simultaneous tpu¬ 
dency of the mass to split into prisms on consolidation. 
The pillars of basalt are usually from six to eighteen 
inches in diameter, And vary iu length from live or six 
to 1(X) or mo feet. Basalt is rarely, if ever, found as 
an underlying rock, but generally'occurs as a dyke or 
as an overlying mass. The most celebrated plateau of 
bnsalt is that in the north-east of Ireland, covering 
almost tho whole county of Antrim. This entire muss 
is :«K) or -too feet in thickness, and SO miles long by 30 
wide. The basalt occurs in tiireo or four sheets, in 
many places beautifully columnaiqpaiiil interstrutiUed 
with beds of volcanic ash. or “ ochre," as it is railed. 
One of the columnar beds dips gradually into the tea 
on tlie north coast, and is known as the Giant’s Cause- 
way. Tlie basalt of tin* West of Scotland is very 
remarkable for tho beauty and regularity of its 
columns. At Fingal's Cave, in the island of Staffa, 
thn arrangement of these basaltic columns was lung 
regarded as the masonry of a race of giants.— Mtf. 
J ukes's Manual of Otology. 

Bahanitx, haJ-a-uile (Or. bamnoe), a species of 
schistose hornblende, used for testing the purity of 
gold. The gold is rubbed on the stone, and the murk is 
touched with aquafortis. Tho amount of copper con¬ 
tained in the gold may lie easily guessed at by the 
change of colour the streak undergoes. 

Bascimbt, Basinet, or Basnet, biiu'-i-net, alight 
helmet sometimes 
baying a vizor, 
but more oltcu 
without one, and 
basin - shaped,— 
whence the name. 

During the reigns 
of Eduard IT.uud 
Edward III. it 
was the common 
form of defensive 
head-dress adopt- EA8CINET. 

ed by the English infantry. 

Bask, haua ( Lat. ba»it, a foundation ; Fr. Lae, low), 
in Arch., tlinl part of a column on which the shaft is 
placed, consisting generally, in tho die orders ot archi¬ 
tecture, of u square plinth and mouldings, formed of 
tori, fillets, ciivotlos, and astragals, in various combi¬ 
nations, between the plinth and the bottom of tho 
shaft. The bi ifclit of the whole base, including plinth 
and mouldings, is about half tho diameter of the abaft 
at its lowest or broadest end. Tho Greek Doric column 
is the only form of pillar that has no base. In Goltiio 
architecture, tho base became higher and more varied 
in form lhau in examples of orders of the classic 
period. 

Base, in Chem., a term applied to those bodies which 
unite with acids or halogens to form salts or bodies 
analogous thereto. Tho basic property of an element 
is not absolute, but only relative; as the same body 
may act us a base or an acid with a different element. 
Thus we find chromium acting as a base in the form 
of sesquioxide, but as an acid in the form of teroxido 
or chromic acid. The bases in inorganic chemistry aro 
generally oxides, the organio bases being analogous to 
them. {See Oboanxc Babbs.) (For the relative basic 
relations «f bodies, tee AmnixT.) 

Bark, in Fort., the exterior side of the polygon, or 
that imaginary line whioh is drawn from the flanked 
angle of a bastion to the angle opposite to it. 

Bam, in Mus. {See Bass.) 

Babb Conor (Fr. emir bane) is any inferior eeurt. 
that ia not of record j ea the Court Baron, A c.—Sef, 
Kilch.fol.eS, 96. 

Bam Fbb, is one of the three kinds of estate* inifee- 
•impte, and mb a qualification subjoined thereto, which 
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Bose Knights 

must bo determined whenever the qualification annexed 
to it is at an end. As in the case of arrant to A and 
hie heirs, tenantt qt the manor of Dale, in this instance, 
whenever the heire of A cease to be tcifants of that 
manor, the grunt is entirely defeated; so, when Henry 
VI. granted to John Talbot, lord of the manor of 
Kingston-Lisle, in Berks, that he undhia heirs, lords oi 
the said manor, should be peers of the realm, by tho title 
of barons of Lisle, here John Talbot had a base or 
qualified fee in that dignity»(Co. Litt., 27 a) ; and the 
instant he or his heirs quitted the scignory of this 
manor his dignity was at an end. Tho estate is a lee- 
simple because it iB limited to the heirs general, and 
may by possibility endure for ever; yet, ns that du- 
ration depends upon the concurrence of collatora 
circumstances which qualify the duration, it is, there¬ 
fore, not an absolute, nut a qualified or base fee. It is 
proper to observe, with respect to this term nl'btue foe, 
that it has usually a more restricted application, viz., 
to that species of qualified foe which is creuted where 
a tenant in tail come vs his estate by bargain and tmlo, 
Ac., and which Lord Coke describes as a delcrannuhli 
fee derived nut ofiin estate tail; and in the ant lor 
abolition of fines and recoveries, :i & 4 Will. IV. c. 71, 
.'(• meaning is, by express provision, confined (so far 
as that act is concerned) to 4hn estate created by tho 
alienation of the tenant in tail where the issue ure. 
barred, but those in remainder or reversion are not. 

Ba8v K iviouts, an order of knights inferior to 
barons and bannerets. 

Bass-Link, in Persp., is a lino drawn at tbo extre¬ 
mity of the principal visual rav, and perpendicular to 
it. The base-line, in Surveying, is a principal line 
measured with the greatest precision on which a tri¬ 
angle or a series ot triangles may be constructed, 
whereby other positions may be determined. 

Bask or a Souw Florins is its lowest plnin side, or 
that on which it stands; and if the solid bus two opjio. 
site parallel plain sides, mid one of (hem is (ho base, 
then tho other is also called t he base. Hate ofa triangle, 
or any other plain figure, is usually that whirh lies the 
lowest; but any aide may be the base, according to the 
position in which it may be conceived to bo lying or 
standing. 

Bask SKimcKS, under the feudal system, were sort 
ns were fit only for peasants or persons of a semh 
rank; as to plough the lord's land, to make his hedges, 
to parry bis manure, or other mean employments. 

Babul, Council of, bal, is the name given to an 
important ecclesiastical council held in tho city of 
Basel, in Switzerland. It was summoned by Pope 
Martin V. and lus successor Eugenius IV., in con¬ 
formity to a decree ot the council of Constance, and 
met on December 14, 1431, under the presidency of 
the oardiual-lcgato Julian Ccsarini. The two great 
objects of the council were the reconciliation of the 
Hussites to the Roman Catholic church, and the re¬ 
formation of abuses in the Church itself; and the 
council was opened with an eloquent speech by the 
president. The former of these objects was contrary 
to the wish of the pope, who soon alter issued his bull 
for the dissolution of tho council. The members, 
however, maintained that the popo had no power of 
dissolving a general council once lawfully convoked 
and assembled, and, on his continuing to issuo bulls 
against them, they summoned Eugenius to appear at 
their bar. Notwithstanding the papal bulls, the 
eonneil concluded a peace in tho name of tho Church 
with tbo Hussites, to whom they allowed the uso of 
the cup iu the Lord's Supper. Through the intercession 
of the emperor Sigismund, a reconciliation was effected 
between the council and the pope, the latter revoking 
the bulls which he bad issued against the council, and 
gave forth another, dated December 15,1433, solemnly 
ratifying all its decrees. The council nextprooeeded 
to tho reformation of abuses in lhe Church, pve powers 
of the pope were niuoh diminished and his revenues 
curtailed, and punishments were appointed for oertain 
immoralities of theclergy. These proceedings greatly 
exasperated Eugenius, who summoned another council 
at FerrarStWid issued a hull for ths dissolution of that 
at Basel. He was again cited to appear at their bar, 
and, on bis failing to do so, was declared contumacious, 
add afterwards, in 1439, they decreed his suspension 
from the popedom, and elected Amadeus VIII., of 
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Savoy, under the name of Felix V., in bis room. Many 
of the members had by this time withdrawn from the 
council, and these proceedings were generally die* 
approved of by the Catholic wand. The assembly, how¬ 
ever, went on to hold its sessions at Basel for flva 
years longer. Its last session there was held in May, 
1 M3. Subsequently, it continued to meet at Lausanne 
till 1410, when, after the death of Eugenius and the 
resignation or Felix, an amnesty was offered to them 
by the new pope, Nicholas V., which they gladly 
accepted, and declared the counoil at an end. The 
decrees of tho council of Basel are not admitted into 
any of the Roman collections, and are considered of no 
authority by the Roman lawyers. They are, however, 
recognized in points of canon law in Franoe and Ger¬ 
many; and though some Inter concordats have modified 
the application of thorn, they have never been formally 
and entirely annulled. 

Bahkl, Trkatiks of, the name given to two impor¬ 
tant treaties of peace concluded at Basel on the 5lh 
April and 22nd Julv, 1705: the former of these was 
between France ami Prussia, the latter between France 
and .Spain, by which Prussia and Spain withdrew them- 
solves from the coalition against France, and acknow¬ 
ledged tho republic. l*rus-ia gave up to France all 
her possessions beyond tho Rhine, while Spain ceded 
her portion of tho island of San Domingo. 

Raskll iCKiB, -lai'-sc-c (from lasrlla, its 

Malabar 'me), in Hot., tho Basrlla family, a 
small in' rd. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub- 
biss Mu ■ilamgilrie. They arc climbing herbs or 
lirubs, isely allied to ChenogoJiaceir (which «es), 
but readily distinguished by huriug a coloured calyx, 
with two rows of Bepnls and perigynous stamens. 
There ar" (our genera mid twelve species, all of which 
are tropical plants. Htttella rnbm and tilba arc used 
in the East indies as substitutes for spinach. From 
the former aperies a purple dye mny bo obtained. The 
(le-liv roots of UHttcns tuberotnt, or Millocu tuleraea, 
a native of Peru, contain a great deal of starch, and 
are edible. 

HasemknT, bniit'-ment (Ang.-Nor ), in Arch., the 
lowest slorv of any building, generally sunk beneath the 
•face of the ground, in private houses containing the 
kitchens nnd cellars. In public buildings of any architec¬ 
tural pretensions tho base is, for the most part, low and 
of m.c-aivc appearance, formed of'‘rusticated’* masonry 
or Btones, the miter surface of which is hewn into a 
•ugged mdentpd form, with a projecting band above, 
or cornice, which serves us a support to pilasters run- 
ig up the walls of lhe budding between the windows, 
Whitehall, London. There is no strict rule for 
lhe height of tbo basement story ; but it is generally 
regulated by the purposes for which it is intended, and 
tho various' uses to which the ground-floor abovo is 
applied. 

Bashaw, Rahita, or Pasha, ba-thanf (Arab, batha, 
iead or master), a Turkish title of honour conferred 
on viceroys, provincial governors, and other distin¬ 
guished men. The budge of a bashaw's authority, as 
well ns tho emblem of his rank, is the horse-tail, and 
he takes precedence according to the number of these 
on bis banner: the highest is the bashaw of three tails. 
These bashaws exercise supreme civil and military 
authority in their respective provinces, and many of 
them owe little more than a nominal subjection to the 
Porte. 

Bashi-Bazours, In'-the-la-soohf, arc irregular ca¬ 
valry troops in the Turkish service. In the late war 
in the Crimea they were frequently engaged with tho 
enemy; but they were turbulent and insubordinate, 
and plundered whenever occasion offered, so that they 
were generally more troublesome to their friends than 
to the enemy. W. H. Itussell, in describing these 
" wild cavaliers," says, “it would have been difficult 
fo find more picturesque-looking scoundrels if the 
world was picked for them from Scinde to Mexico. 
Many of them were splendid-looking fellows, with flno 
sinewy legs, beautifully-proportioned muscular arms, 
and noble well-set beads qf the true Caucasian mould j 
others were hideous negyoea from Nubia, or lean ma¬ 
lignant-looking Arabs, with sinister eyes and hungry 
Aspect; and some were dirty Marabout fanatics from 
Mecca, inflamed by the influence of their hadj, or 
'lilgrimege." 
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Basil, (See Ocykuu.) 

BaSiliaw Monks, ba-til'-i-an, in Eccl. Hist., were 
monk* of the order of St. Haul, who tired in the 4tli 
century. He retired into a desert in the province of 
Poutus, where ho founded a monastery for the ncooth. 
raodatiou of himself and his numerous followers, and, 
it is said, drew up certain rules, amounting to several 
hundreds, for the better regulation of this new society. 
This new order soon spread ull over the East; nor was 
it long in extending also into the West. Some assert 
that Ilnsil saw himself the spiritual father of more than 
fh),000 monks in the East only; but this order, which 
flourished for more than three centuries, was consider* 
ably diminished by heresy, schism, and a change of 
empire. It is said to hAve furnished 14 popes, 1,805 
bishops, 3,010 abbots, and 11,085 martyrs. It likewise 
boasts of several emperors, kings, and prinoca who 
have embraced its rule. 

Basilica, ba-eil'-i-ka (Gr. batilihe, a royal resi¬ 
dence, a palace), a term applied to tho largo buildings 
erected in Rome, and otber cities of tho Roman em¬ 
pire, for the administration of justice. They also 
served the purpose of an exchange, in which merchants 
transacted their business, being generally built in tbe 
immediate neighbourhood of the forum. The follow¬ 
ing was tbe method of construction generally adopted. 
A targe central space, about twice or three tinmens long 
ns it was wide, was surrounded with columns.on which a 
roof, oallcd the testudo, was supported. On eithersido 
of this space porticos were added, covered with a roof 
sloping from the columns of the testmlo, and supported 
on the outer side by another row of smaller columns 
at a distance of about one-third of the breadth of tho 
central space from those that held the main roof: a 
wall was afterwards substituted for the outer oolumns 
ol' the portico, to afford shelter to those within the 
building. Tho portico whs divided into two parts by 
a floor, the upper part forming a gallery for the ac¬ 
commodation of»those who were looking on at wliut 
was pussing below, or perhaps for tho exposure of 
commodities for sale, nr lor carrying on some handi¬ 
craft trade. . There was a vestibule, or large porch, at 
one end, and at the other a tribunal for the adminis¬ 
tration of justice, with a semicircular recess, or apse, 
for the judge's seat, with chalndira, orihamb-rs for 
the use of the judge, counsel, Ac., on either side of it. 
Basilic® were unknown in Rome until about li.C. 200, 
but after that time they were generally built in towns 
in all parts of tho Roman empire. The best example 
wo have of the old liusihea, or hall of justice, is that at 
Pompeii, built on the emith-west Bidn of the forum, 
occupying an area of about 300 leet lung and 110 feet 
broad, including the external walls. The vestibule, at 
the lower end, is 1(H) leet by 30; the test udo, or central 
area, about 102 feet by 54; the porticos surrounding 
the test lido being 21 feet wide, while tho tribunal, at 
the upper end, is St feet by 30, with chulcidica on 
either side about 30 feet by 21. On entering the ves¬ 
tibule at the left-hand side, there is n staircase leading 
to the gulleries of the porticos. The carle Christian 
churches, and, indeed, tho churches of the present 
day, bear a strong resemblance to tlio old basilicas in 
their general arrangement: and it is probable that 
many of these old balls of justice and exchange at 
Rome were converted into places of worship by the 
tint prolessors of Christianity in the imperial city. 
The central area corresponds to the novo; tho por¬ 
ticos to tho aisles, which aro commonly furnished 
with unsightly galleries; the vestibule to the space 
usually occupied by tbe tower at the west end of a 
church, or to the great wcBtern entrance in a cathe¬ 
dral ; and the tribunal of the Roman magistrate to 
tbe ohanoel and railed apace inclosing tbe communion- 
table. In the old churches the reaeiuhlance wet more 
striking, as the bishop’s throne was placed in the tftni- 
circular apse immediately behind the high altar, which 
was placed under a canopy in what was called the 
sanctuary. Among the most famous at Rome may be 
mentioned Tnyan's Basilica, and those of St. Peter, 
built a.h. 330; St. Paul, 386; St. Agnes, 82">; and 
St. llarin in Traetevere, 1135. Of modern Italian 
basilicas, need for the same porpoees es those of an¬ 
cient Rome, the heat specimens are those of Tincensa 
(built by Palladio about 1530), Padua, and Brescia.-— 
Ref. English CgeUpesdia—ktU and Beieaoee. 
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Basilica* Coon, or 0stLiCA.a Greek translation oi 
the Codex Justinian**, a code of laws collected together 
by Justinian I., emperor of Rome, in 627. The design 
of reduoing tj)iia oode of laws into one Greek book was 
first oommenoed by Basil I., the Macedonian, emperor 
of the East, in the Oth century. The Basilican code, 
however, was not reduced to its present form tU) the 
early part of the 10th century, by Constantine Til,, 
when it was published under the title of " Basilica re- 
petite Pradeetioaos.” From thst period it became tho 
common cmio of laws for the East.— Xqf. Uanbold's 
Manuals JJasUicorum. 

Babilicon, ba-til'-i-kon (Gr. baeilitos, royal, or of 
great virtue), in Pbar., the name sometimes given to 
an ointment, composed of 6 parts resin, 8 purts lard, 
and 2 parts yellow wax. It is much used as a stimulant 
dressing to blistered surfaces, with a view to keep up 
tiie discharge; und as a vehicle for other stimulating 
substances, such as savin and Spanish flies. It is called 
erratum retin* in the Pharmacopoeia. Formerly ba* 
silicon was prepared with yellow wax, pitch, resin, and 
olivo-oil, and was hence named angueutum tetrapbar- 
mar urn, * tho ointment with four drugs.' 

Bahii.icon Duron, (Or., royal gift), the title of u 
■ork written by Janies I. for the instruction of his 
son, Prince Henry. It is divided into three books. 
The first is entitled “OfaKing'eChrDtiun Duty towards 
God;" the second treats of “A King's Duty In his 
Ollleo;” the third expatiates upon " A. Kings Beha¬ 
viour in Indifferent Tilings." This work, in common 
with the ot her productions of the regal author, possesses 
at present no grout degreo of interest, otherwise thou 
as a literary curiosity. 

Bahiliiuanb, bus-i-Iid'-i-aiu, in early Eccl. Hist., Is 
tho nuine given to a religious sect founded by Basilides, 
a Gnostic of Alexandnu, who flourished in tho earlier 
half of the 2nd century. The two great dogmas which 
formed the groundwork of his system were those of 
emanation and dunlism. Ho held Unit the gnrevealad 
God evolved out of himself the several attributes which 
express tho idea of absolute perfection, being tho in¬ 
tellectual powers, the mind, tiie reason, the thinking 
newer, wisdom, might, und, lastly, the moral attributes. 
1’liese seven powers, winch he regarded us living, sclf- 
subsistent, and over-active, together with tlnf primal 
ground out of which they were evolved, constituted 
tho first ntjdaad, or octave, tho root of all existence. 
Each of these spiritual essence* proceeded to evolve 
out of itself continually numberless gradations of 
existences, each lower one being still the impression, 
thn antitype, of the immediate higher one. As he 
hod in his system seven homogeneous nature* in each 

f 'nutation (if the spiritual world, so he is suul to have 
icld (hut there were 306 sueh regions or gradations wf 
the spiritual wot Id, answering to the days of the year. 
Ono grand idea of tlifs system was, that in different 
degrees, and under different forms of application, one 
law pervades all stages and kinds of existence; und 
that everj'hing, from the highest to tho 1 lowest, is 
governed by a single law. How he accounted for the 
existence of evil does not seem clear; hut ho held that 
everywhere, as rust deposits itself on the surface of 
iron, darkness and death cleave to the fallen seeds of 
light and life,—tho evil to the good, the ungodlike to 
the godlike ; without, however, tho original essence 
being thereby destroyed. The whole course of Ibis 
present world he considered ns intended fur such au 
end; that the godlike may be cleansed from all impuri¬ 
ties, and restored to It* original purity. He considered 
tho development of the human race as a process of 
purification, which was to be perfected by Christianity. 
His great aim was to lead men to consider tbe whole 
universe ns one temple of God. Faitli in tbe justice 
and goodness of God rose iu his mind above every¬ 
thing else; and when he was perplexed with diflictu- 
ties, his last words ever were, “I will say anything 
sooner thairdoubt tbe goodnese of Providence.'' The 
development of this system led Baaiiidrs and his fol¬ 
lowers into many erroneous opinions, particularly with 
respect to the character and mission of Christ, whom 
be did not regard as the Redeemer; and held that. HI 
differedlVom other men only in degree, and, tike the 
reat, himself stood in need of redemption.-—Ref, 
Nsender's History of tbs Christian Religion, roi. 0. 
Basilisk, bts’A-Usk (BatiUscut ).—Although this 
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creature ha* no affinity to thiELrribleserpent believed 
by the ancient* to inflict death by it* Raze,yet it ia diffi¬ 
dently ugly to engender an uncomforlehlo sensation. 
It is found in South America, and occasionnllv attains 
a length of three feet. Instead of the comb-like ridge 
of the ignana, the basilisk is furnished -with a broad 
membrane running down its bHok, and a second, still 
broader, on the upper surface of its tail. This process 
is capable of cither expansion or contraction. Tin- 
hind part of the basilisk’s head bears a remarkable 
pointed hood. Notwithstanding its unsightly appear' 
anoe, the basilisk is a perfeotly harmless reptile. 

Bi.sti.isir (Or. batihtkot, from batihent), a fabulons 
serpent, said to have been aide to kill with its breath 
or sight only. According to Union, its colour inclined 
to yellow; and it had three small eminences on its 
head. They were speckled with whitish snots, and 
presented the appearance of a crown. Lilian says 
that its poison >is so penetrating ns to kill thb largest 
serpents with its vapour only; and that it will kill a 
man by merely biting the end of liis stick. The sound 
of its hissing is cuough to friglilcn away all other kinds 
of serpentB. According to Pliny, the basilisk is nblo 
to kill all those who look upon it. It is also called a 
oockatrice, from the belief that it wns peneratethfrom 
a cook's egg, brooded upon liy a serpent All tlieso 
details are lint forth by Matthiolus, Uaten, Dioscorides, 
Pliny, and Erusistratiia. The absurdity of all the state¬ 
ments has since that time been thoroughly exposed. 
In somn apothecaries’ shops, formerly, little dead ser¬ 
pents were exhibited, which were said to bo basilisks. 
Those were, however, only small birds without feathers, 
having their heads raised, wings like a bat’s, eyes large, 
and neoks very short. At Venice, and other towns on 
the continent, animals nro shown ivloeh arc railed 
basilisks. They arc. how ci or, only small thnrnbncks, 
with their Hits stretched out, and artificially arranged 
so as to resemble voting cocks. Tins Calmel says lie 
observed hi an apothecary's shop in Paris. 

Basilisk, .a kind of ordnance used in ancient limes, 
and so called from it- supposed resemblance to the 
fabulous serpent hearing t lie sumo mime. It is now 
completely out of use; but, during the wars of ilun- 
iry, it wns much employed by the sultan Sulymnn. 
The basilisk camion threw u 2iH|.pound iron ball. 
Bahilosavhu.s. (See Zxuui.onox.) 

Basin,W- sin (Fr. biusin), inGcol., it term applied to 
any dipping or disposition of strata towards a common 
centre, which has resulted from the upbeatul mid subsi- 
dence of the earth’s crust. The terl inry formations often 
occupy limited ureas, and fill up the biismsol' tho older 
strafa; hem-o the use of such phrases us “London 
basin,’’ “ Paris basin," Ac. 

Babin of a Dock, a place where tho water is con¬ 
fined by double ilondgutes, orji caisson, und thereby 
prevented from running out at ebb tide. The use of 
it is to contain ships either before they enter, or after 
they come out of the dock in which they are repaired. 
Basin also implies some part of a haven, whieh opens 
from a narrow ohaimel into a spacious receptacle for 
shipping. 

Baskjft, hut ' -let, an arlicln of domestic use, made 
principally of tho interwoven twigs of willow or birch- 
trees, and often of straw, rashes, or other articles. 1 
They are made in every variety of quality, and in every 
kind of shape, and are used for holding all sorts of 
dry goods. The Taluo of the boskets imported into 
Eugland during the year 1967 was L35,:D8. A large 
quantity of material for making baskets is also imported 
into this country. 

Basking SnxjtK, W-king shark, a large, immensely 
strong, but still harmless species of shark. By the 
Irish it is railed the suuflsh. (Set Shaxk.) 

Basque Languaox, bath, is the name given to the 
language spoken by the inhabitants of the Basque 
provinces of Spain und of part of bpanishand Frenoh 
Navarre. The people etui themselves Muscaldunac, 
their country Eusealerria, and their language Euseara. 
lof'S long time the Basque language was supposed to 
exaspf a dialect of the Celtic; but later researches have 
st Fejown that this is not the case,- and that there is Some 
at Biyound for supposing it to be an ancient language, 
and, tftiuct from any of the other Buropean languages; 
add aftt.it is said by some to have an affinity to certain of 
from the’uUio tongues. It seems to have been at one! 
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time the langunge of tho whole of the Spanish penin¬ 
sula; for wc find traces of it in the names of mountains, 
rivers, Ac., in almost every part of the country. The 
Basque language possesses a great variety of termi¬ 
nations. According to some, the noun has six eases; 
According to others, eleven. The verbs are said to 
have eleven moods and forty-six tensea. The structure 
of the sentences is very simple. The substantive is 
always placed first; then tho article; then the nd- 
jectivc; next the adverb; then the verb; and lastly 
tho object, with the preposition affixed to it, 

Bas-Khmef. (See Hklixvo.) 

Bass, Bask, or Basso, baiss (Itel. bam), in Mus., 
are terms all of which have the same meaning, und sig¬ 
nify the lowest or deepest part. Tho lmss, or lowest 
part, is, with sound musicians, the most important of 
alt the parts: it is, indeed, tho foundation of har¬ 
mony,—tho support of the whole superstructure of the 
composition. The word bate is technically used in 
various ways; as, thorough bate, fundamental ban, 
ground, bate, jtqurcd bate, Ac. A figured huts is a huss 
with figures written over or under each note, to indicate 
the accompanying harmonies. The ternf figured bast 
is used ns synonymous with fig lira her late, moaning a 
bass not routined In tbo plain eanto-formo style, but 
moving wilh more freedom, and with a melody of its 
own: tor instance, the lmss in llach's arrangement of 
the Old Hundredth. Fundamental bass is that has# 
which f -ms tbo tone or nnturai foundation of the 
mourn 1 . I harmony, and from which, as a lawful 
soarec 1 at harmony isderiied. To explain this by 
exauip ■: --If the hurmonv consists of the common 
chord id' C, C will he its fundamental bass, beennso 
from that note the harmony is deduced ; anil if, while 
flint harmony is continued, the buss be chunged to 
ny other note, it ceases to bo fundamental, because it 
s no longer the note from which that harmony results 
and is calculated. Ground bass is used sometimes ns 
synonymous villi fundamental lass, smd sometimes ub 
u bass which starts with some subject of its own, and 
continues to bo repeated throughout the movement, 
while the upper part or parts of the composition pursue 
a separate air, and supply the harmony. This kind of 
bass wns greatly in fashion About half a century since, 
but has for sonio time been rejected, as uti unnatural 
restraint upon tlio imagination, and productive of a 
monotonous melody. Thorough bass is the art by which 
harmony is stipci'achl ’ ' . t ’ 

Deludes tile fundamentnl rules of composition. This 
lirnueh of musical science is twofold,—theoretical and 
iraetieal. Theoretical thorough bass comprehends 
ho knowledge of the connection mid disposition of all 
the several chords, harmonious and dissonant, and 
includes all the established laws by which they are 
formed and regulated. Practical thorough bass is 
conversant with the manner of taking tho several chords 
on an instrument, as prescribed by the figures placed 
.iver or under tho bass part of a compoaition, and 
mpposcs a familiar acquaintance with tno powers of 
hesc figures, a facility in taking the chords they indi¬ 
cate, aud judgment in the various applications and 
effects of those chords in accompaniment. The bass 
is that part of a concert which is the roost heard, 
which consists of the gravest and largest sounds, or 
whioh is played on the longest pipes or strings of a 
common instrument, or on instruments larger than 
Common for the purpose. 

B ass, Coc ntk r. (See Contba-Babs. ) 

Basse, or Sr a-Fkhoh, bust, a marine fish, ihaLabrax 
Lupus of Cuvier, The fishes of this gen. belong to the 
fain. Percidi r, or Perches, with whom they are olosoly 
allied. The basso ia to be met with along the British 
and Dutch shores, and abundantly in the Mediter¬ 
ranean. By the ancient Greeks and Romans it was 
highly esteemed as an article of food. On account of 
its voracity, it was called by the Romans lupdt (wolf), 
a name still retained as u designation of tho species. 
It vrtiB held to be the most cunning of fishes; and 
Aristotle declares that when encompassed by a net, it 
would effect its escape by digging a tunnel for Itself in 
the sand. Its length is generally from a foot to a foot 
and a half; bnt it has been found of a much larger 
size. There ie an American species of baste, whieh is 
termed by Cuvier Luput maeronarus. 

Bassst, btW-iel, a tent applied by miner* to the 
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emergence it the surfaoe of different mineral atmte 
from beneath eaah other. It ia alao applied to open- 
inn from or into minea from the surface. 

Basest, a game at oardi, played hi a manner aimilar 
to that of tne modern faro. It was formerly vdry 
mnoh played in Franee. The mode of playing ia as 
followa:—The banker deals the cards in pairs, and 
each punter, or player, has a tiers* of thirteen cards, 
from which he selects one or more, and stakes on them. 
The principle of the game depends npon the corre¬ 
sponding card in the banker's pack turning up in an 
odd or an even place. When a player wins, be may 
either take his money or go on, risking his stake ana 
gains. The first time this is done it is called paroli, 
or double; the second time, sept et la va, seven and it 
goes; the third timo, quitue st la w, fifteen, Ac.; the 
fourth time, treats et lava, thirty-one, Ae.; and on the 
fifth risk, soixaute et la no, sixty-three, Ac. In all cases 
the odds are greatly in favour of the banker: it is 
1,023 to 1 against the player winning ten successive 
tunes. Louis XIV. issued some very severe decrees 
against the game of basset, and alter that time it was 
played under the name of pour et eontre. 

Basset Horn (Ital. corns di bauetto; Fr. cor An- 
plate), an instrument now but seldom used. Its tone 
is very aweet, and in aolo passages it is capable of pro¬ 
ducing very striking effects. It resembles a hautboy 
of a large sise, a little bent at the top. Its real com- 

£ ass comprises the notes contained between F bass and 
I alt, except tbe note F sharp, which is deficient. As 
the person who plays the hautboy generally takes this 
instrument, the part for it is usually written a fifth 
higher than its real pitch. 

Bash Ho bn. —This instrument, formerly a great 
deal used in bandB, has declined much since the intro¬ 
duction of the ophiL-leidc, which it somewhat resem¬ 
bles. The player of the bass-horn should possess a 
quick and correct ear, and a knowledge of thorough¬ 
bass, in order taperform acceptably. The instrument 
has been found rather imperfect, and is not now 
much used. 

Bahsia, bds'-si-a, in Hot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Sapotacea. The spocies are trees, 
natives of tropical or sub-tropical regions. They are 
remarkable for their fleshy flowers and oily seeds. In 
India, the fatty oils procured from tbe ripe kernels of 
JU. latlfolia, the Madhuca-trre, and B. longifolia, the 
Elloopa-tree, are made ubb of for burning m lamps, 
for culiniry purposes, for making soap, and, medi¬ 
cinally, for external applications in cutaneous affec¬ 
tions. Tbe fleshy flowers and fruite are used as food, 
and from the former an alcoholic liquor is distilled. 
The wood of B.longUblia and other species is very hard 
and durable. The Shea or Galam butter, which forms 
an important article of internal commerce in Central 
Africa, is thought by some to be the produce of a 
species of baeeia. 

Basso. (See Bass.) 

Bassoon, bite-soon' (Fr. baeeon), a musical wind in¬ 
strument, mode of wood, and played by means of a 
bent month-piece and reed. It is supposed to have 
been introduced into England by Handel, as a kind of 
help to the hautboy, which it so nearly resembles in 
tone as to make it the nature! bass of that instrument. 
The compass of the bassoon extends frotn double B 
flat up to B flat in alt, three octaves. Including all the 
intermediate semitones except B natural. When the 
bassoon asoeuds very high, the notes ore generally 
written in the tenor def. 

Basso ea Gum, bds’-tor-a, a whitish or yellowish sub¬ 
stance brought from the neighbourhoed of Bassora, 
It differs from most gums in being nearly insoluble in 
water. The plant yielding it is believed to be a species 
of Ifimoea. It contains a peculiar principle, oelled 
Bassorin, which also exists ia gum-tragacanth. * 

Bass viol. (See Violoncello.) 

Bast, or Bass, bilst, a name commonly given to 
the inner berk of trees. Russian mats are manufac¬ 
tured from tbe bast of the lime-tree. (See Luna.) 

Bartau, bds'-tard (Welch, baetardd; Fr. b&tard, of 
low birth; from Ang.-Sax. base, mean, disgraceful, and 
ord, source, origin) .—In English Law, bastards are sneh 
children as are not born in lawful wedlock, or within a 
competent time after its determination, and are held 
to be nulliusJUii, the eons of nobody. If children be 
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born in ever so short #time after marriage, they are 
legitimate; but, notwithstanding they bo bora during 
marriage, they may be proved bastards where the hue- 
band be out of the kingdom qf England for auch thus 
as will shut ont the presumption of access to hia wife, and 
by other cogent evidence; as by proof of tbe impotenoy 
of the husband, or that he ana liii wife had no oppor¬ 
tunity (though both within the realm) of sexual inter¬ 
course within such period as ia ooniiatent with their 
being tho parents, or even by proof of circumstances 
tending strongly to the inference that no suoh inter¬ 
course (supposing it to be poaeible), in fact, took place. 
So in a divorce, inter a decree of judicial separation, 
if the wife afterwardB have ohildren, they are bsatards; 
for the law will presume the husband and wife live 
conformably to the sentence of separation, nnleaa 
aoocss bo proved. And after a decree for dissolution 
of the marriago on the ground of adultery, all ohildren 
of the women not born within due timo thereafter, 
even though they may be begotten by the husband 
from whom she baa been divorced, aro illegitimate. 
And in case of a decree of nullity of marriage, all ths 
issue born even bofore the divorce are bastards, bo- 
cause such divorce is always upon some oanse wbioh 
rendered the marriage unlawful and null from the be- 
guiufbg. But except where a divorce has taken place 
between the married parties, or evidence is given of 
facts sufficient to disprove their sexual intercourse, the 
law always presumes in favour of tho legitimacy of a 
child boru to tho wife during the marriage. Upon the 
same principle, too, legitimacy will alwaya be presumed 
(subject to the same exoeptiona) with respect to chil¬ 
dren born after tbe ooverture has ceased, by reason of 
the husband's death, unless the birth takes place so 
long afterwards that the child clearly could not be be¬ 
gotten by him. Tbe extreme period is a point which 
the law has not exactly determined, and it left to tho 
decision of a jury, who arc to judge of it according to 
tho circumstances and the testimony whieh persons of 
experience may give of the course of nature on this 
subject. Bustards aro incapable of being heirs. Tho 
civil law differs from ours on this point, and allows a 
bastard to succeed to an inheritance, if, after its birth, 
the motbor was married to the father; and also, if the 
fatber hod no lawful wife or child, then, even if the 
concubine was never married to the father, yet (he and 
her bastard son were admitted each to one-twelfth of 
the inheritance; and a bastard was likewise capable of 
succeeding to tbe whole of his mother's estate, although, 
she wsb never married, tho mother being sufficiently 
certain, though the father is not. (See AmUAnoir.) 

B astille, bis-teeV, tho name formerly used in France 
to denote a fortress or state prison defended by tourers 
or bastions. There were three buildings of this sort in 
Paris,—the Bastille do St. Antoine, tbe Bastille do St. 
Denis, and the Bastille du Temple. The first is the 
most celebrated, and was built by Hugues d’Aubriot. 
mayor of Paris in 1300, at the Porte at. Antoine, ana 
was origmsllry intended as a defence against tbe English. 
It consisted, at first, of two towers, between 70 and 80 
feet high, with a gateway between them. It was soon 
changed from a fortress to a state prison, and two other 
towers, similar to the first, were built parallel to them, 
and tbe whole connected with massive walls. In 1883 
two more towere were added, at equal distances to the 
first, and also united with strong masonry. The towers 
were each divided into four stones, and the summit of 
each waa fortified with cannon. The whole building 
was surrounded with a deep moat; and the road into 
the inner courtyard woe over a drawbridge. The un¬ 
fortunate prisoners, who principally consisted of noble¬ 
men and men of letters, were confined within the towera, 
or in dnngeous below the level of the ground. The 
walla of the towers were six feet thick; and light and 
air were admitted to the dungeons through narrow 
slits towards the moat; and the rooms in the towers 
had glased windows strongly grated. A daily sum waa 
allowed to the governor for the maintenance of each 
prisoner; end this sum, which see given by ths king, 
varied according to the rank Of the prisoner. The 
principal offioers in command of the Bastille were tym 
governor and the lieutenant da roi. Themodeofarresting 
prisoners was by leUret de cachet, sometimes signed by 
tbe king himself, sad.countersigned by ope nf the 
ministers. After a prisdher was immured, his wean 
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was never mentioned i he wsifalweys known by the 
number of the roll or dungeon in which he was confined. 
Thus many persons became so shut out from the world, 
that some of them were .forgotten ; and in some cases 
it wus found impossible to discover who they were, and 
why they had been sent there. The most extraordinary 
captive in the Bastille was “ the man with the iron 
mask." He was brought from the island of.St. Mar¬ 
guerite to the Bastille in lt!08, by If. de St. Mars, the 
newly-appointed governor. His face was never seen, 
ami his lare was the most sumptuous that could he pro¬ 
vided. The governor never sat down in his presence, 
ire died Nov. ]*Jth, 1703. There are many conjectures 
as to who this mysterious prisoner could have been; 
the moat probable supposition is, tlmt he was (bo twin 
brother of Louis XIV., whose birth had been concealed 
by Cardinal Richelieu. The French mob attacked the 
Bastille in 1789, and it was yielded up to them, after a 
few hours, by M. de Lttunay, tho governor, who wus 
immediately afterwards murdered and theu beheude ’ 
Seven prisoners were found inside, one whom was 
Englishman, and lie was deranged. The whole buildi 
was soon after demolished, by a decree of tho mayor 
and committee. 

Bastinado, (Ital. baitonarr, to bent 

with nstick), a punishment attended with great pnm, 
and often with bodily injury, consisting, in the strict 
sense of the term, in the infliction of blows on the soles 
of the feet with a tlnuk stick, (t is sometimes applied 
to beating administered on the body and limbs. Turk 
and Russia are the only European mil ions in which 
this mode of punishment is sanctioned by law, nnd 
in both countries it is carried to a most unjustifiable 
extent, the sufferers being frequently niumied and 
injured for a considerable period, if not for life. I 
Russia, the instrument of torture is a heavy whip, 
called the knout. The bastinado is u common kind of 


Banks, &c., in due proportion. A demi-bastion, or 
ipcmlement, has only uuo face nnd one flank. A double 
bastion is when one bastion ia raised within and upon 
the plane of another bastion. A flat bastion is one 
built m the middle of the curtain or wall connecting 
the two angles of a rampart. A composed bastion is 
one in which the sides of tbe interior polygon ore 
unequal; thus muking the gorges also unequal. A 
bastion is called deformed or irregular when in* faces, 
flanks, Ac., are not in symmetrical proportion; and a 
cut bastion, or bastion with a tenuille, is oue whoso 
salient angle has been cut oif, and has, instead, an 
angle opening inwards, with two points outward. If 
the angle of » bastion is lees tliun till', it is found to bo 
too small for the use of guns; besides, being so acute, 
it is easily battered down by the enemy. 

Bat, but (Chiroptera ).—So much docs this singular 
creature appear to partake of the character of the 
feathered tribe, that naturalists of au ancient date 
experienced a difficulty ns .to its proper classification 
in the s)stem ot nature. The auaromical mid intes¬ 
tinal structure of bats, however, combined with their 
viiiparous nature, their bair, Ac., vrithoi* doubt en¬ 
titles thorn to be ranked as quadrupeds. Although the 
appellation “flying" hes been given to certain groups 
of this class, owing to their mode of tl'glit, they only 
possess the power of gliding from one point, to another 
by the agency of an expanded skin, which serves to 
buoy tho nr their aerial motion, consequently, differs 
onlv in e- • from the leap of an ordinary mantmal. 
With the m;a, however, the anterior members are as 
complete^ organised for true flight as those of a bird. 
As hi the lords, tho hones suppoitmg tbe anterior 
members aro largo, tho humerus rather short, and the 
lames of the fore arm long; but the latter aro quite 
separate and movable, us in I be human arm. The 
bones of tho lingers, however, instead of being nmal- 


puniahment in China, as well ns in Persia and all 
Eastern nations professing tho Muhoinmedan faith, 
blows being ordered by tho Koran tor many offences ol 
a minor character. 

Babtion, bd»l'-yon f Fr.), a largo muss of enrlli, usually 
faced with brickwork, or stones, and forming a tower 
which stands out from the ramparts surrounding 
a town or place to bo defended, it corresponds wii h 
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gamuted, so as to form a single senes, aro all quite 
distinct, and, when extended, radiate widely from tho 
vv rist, t lie bones of which are of small size. Tho thumb 
is short, but the other four fingers excessively elon¬ 
gated: the flr-t linger is tbe shortest, and the others 
of nearly equal length. The four long lingers and the 
hones of the arm are united by a delicate leathery 
membrane, which is also united to the sides of tho 
body as far ns tho extremities of the hind-legs, and 
sometimes fills up the space between them; and it is 
by the agenev of tho broad wings, formed by the ex¬ 
tension of the arms and Angers, that the bats are 
enabled to flutter through the air. The thumbs of the 
anterior feet aro small, free, and furnished with sharp 
curved daws, by which the animalB can suspend them¬ 
selves to any convenient projection. Tho thumbs of 
the anterior hands and the hind feet are the only 
means by which the but can progress alongfpie ground, 
where, us might l»o expected, it is very awkward 
in its movement". Dentition varies in tho different 
fnmilien, according to tho peculiar nature of tho crea¬ 
ture's food. Tho body is covered with a soft down, 
hut (he membranu of the wings only exhibits a few 
scattered hairs. The teats are placed on the breast, 
and the young, when sucking, cling to that part of the 
mother's body, and are carried about by her. Their 
senses of smell, hearing, and feeling, are very acute, 
and in some the nose is furnished with a membraneous 


BASTION. ipautes, or 

shoulders. Tbe time when bastions were first intro¬ 
duced into fortification is not known; they probably 
originated in the projecting towers on the walls of 
fortresses, used for the purpose of observing the enemy 
when dose to the foot of the ramparts. Alter the year 
1800 they were well known and much used. The town 
of Turin, in 1540, was defended by oomplete fortifica¬ 
tions. including four bastions. Tbe Italian engineers 
soon became celebrated for their skill in military far- 
tifloation after the invention of bastions. During the 
ntgti of Quern Elisabeth an Italian engineer, named 
Ufaebella, was employed in order to superintend the 
formation of_ a hastioned rampart round tho castle of 
CsafabrOOk, in the Isle of Wight. Bastions are now 
msde of various kinds,—solid, hollow, regular, Ac. 
Solid bastions are entirely filled up with earth up to 
the level ofthe platform of the gnn», w hile hollow bas¬ 
tions bare tbe interior‘level with the ordinary ground. 
Reg u lar bastions are those wrhich have their faces, 
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foliation of inoat delicate structure, by which the sense 
of smell is greatly enhanced. The ears, in many kinds, 
are expanded, nnd capable of being folded down; while 
their full wings and the tissues of the ear and nose 
are so amply furnished with nerves os to enable them, 
even though deprived of sight, to pursue their flight 
through tne narrowest passages without danger. On 
the approach of winter, the bat relapses into u state of 
lifeless inactivity, and in selecting a spot for hyberna¬ 
tion, appears to regard security from molestation be¬ 
fore any other consideration. “The hybernation of 
these annuals," writes Mr. Bell, “ is, indeed, one of 
the most interesting points in their economy. At an 
earlier or later period of autumn, according to their 
species, they retreat, generally in large oongregatioaa 
of various species together, to the most retired places, 
as under the roofs of houses and churches, in caverns, 
in the hollows of trees, and aimilar situations, where 
they suspend themselves by thsir binder claws, with 
their head downwards. Here they crowd together, held- 
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ing not only by the surface of the walls of their retreat, ton, agree in considering the bat in question dangerous 
but byeucb other, one crowdingovcr another so closely to life; and the latter attests that ne has repeatedly 
that it appears scarcely possible for such numbers to seen both men and boasts who hare been suoked, and 
occupy so small a space. The common bat, or flitter- has minutely examined their bleeding wounds. This 
mouse lVr»pertilio piptitrellia ), is more frequently authority, however, confesses that, although a oonstaut 
met in this country than any of the others. It makes observer in the varapyro's country for the spnoe of 
its appearance in the twilight of tine summer even, eleven months, ho omild never discover how the ram- 
inns in lanes add shady places, or hauuts the vicinity pyre drams the Upod. 11 1 slept alone in the loft of 
ofqinet streams, where any sort ot nocturnal insects u woodcutter's auirndoned house in the forest; and ’ 
nbonnd. Although uot more than two andahalfinehcs though the vampyre came in and out every uight, and 
long, or about the sue of the common brown mouse, 1 hod the finest opportunity ol' seeing him, as tue moon 
it is very voracious, ami must in a single evening con- shone through the apertures whore wiudowa had onoo 
sumo a vast number of insects, tn dull weather, no been, I never could be certain that l saw him make a 
matter though it be the middle of summer, the positive attempt to quench hie thirst from my veins, 
flit tcr-mouso keeps within doors as though it wero though be often hovered over my hammook." Asora 
mid-winter. The long-eared bat {Pltrofi t* aiirUnt), states, that the inhabitant sol" Paraguay have no dread 
like the Hitter-mouse, is also commonly found in the of these animals, though they frequently enter the 
vioinity of buildings. It is the most elegant of the housi , id suck the blood of those who may la* 
bats, and certainly most easily tamed, learning to cautiously expmm any part of their body, 
come at a whistle and take ibes from the hand. The Batatas, ba-tai-tas, in Hot., a gen. of plants be- 
cars are very long and transparent; when the iinimu! longing to the nat. urd. Conwlmtlaatm, The most 
is sleeping they are concealed under the wings, whilst importum species is II. edulu, the Sweet Potato, a 
the inner lobe of the enr still projects, giving the cren. native of the Rust Indies, but now cultivated in all 
ture the appearance of possessing short slender cars, tropical and sub-tropical countries l'or its tubers, which. 
The moute-coleured bat (VrupertiHo murinui ), the when roasted or boiled, form a wholesome and highly* 
Jong-eared bat (Pleeohu aurihit), and the great bat nutritious article of food. Next to maize, the sweet 
( VtuprrhUo iior/ula), also count among the well-known potato la the principal food ol tbo poorer classes in 
British bats. The horse-shoe but ( likiuiilophui) re- America. 

numbles the common bats m its general bubtts, but Bain and Batiiino, bath. —Bathing, in its meet 
is even moro nocturnal, being satisfied with nothing general acceptation, duuotes the application to the 
short of absolute darkness for its place of retreat, surface of the body, or a part of it, of a medium dlf* 
The animal derives its name fom the possession, ,t, or of a different temperature, from that by whioh 
above its nose, of a singular leaf-liko membrnueous it is usually surrounded. The substance which uonsti- 
appendage, shaped somewhat like a horse-shoe. Thc| tutes this medium is, in Med, language, termed a bath. 

lUutli* are of various kinds, and uro distinguished 
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according to the substances of which they are com* 
rfi; I posed, as water, vapour, air, sand; according to their 

Itemperaliire, as cold, tepid, hot; according to the 
- ^ . nmde of their application, as plunge, shower, douche; 

i'SSKIltlPitefc:-"' ■ : ' F ording as they are general or partial, natural or 

■" - jnriiflcial. Undoubtedly tho custom of bathing dates 

e. from tlie earliest existence of the liiinisn race. At 

aw ■ _. 1 .tirst they would use such natural baths os tbo riven 

£ -• •<a? -j faSSaljMgKKTt.1., v . orseasuffurded; but doubtless, in no lung time, they 

IStwi'/'* eanie to employ aitificinl ones; and wo Ibid the warn 

* . .. - bath mentioned us curly as the lime of Homer. After* 

"ist.",*-— y-up. wit ids IjoI u public apd private baths came to bo com- 

.... iiion among the Greeks; but we know little of their 
|e<instruction and arrangements. The phblic baths 
jyffjSffSafiw were mostly in eonnection with the gymruuua, and 
were taken immediately after their athletic exercises. 
It was not until the reign of Augustas that the publio 
^ ^wx»S;'y* ’< baths at Home nunc to u-iume that magnificence and 

splendour which afterwards characterized them. Tbay 
^ ' were termed llirniur , or hot baths j but they also oon- 

horse-shoo bats arn abundantly distributed over the tamed cold baths. In the latter period of the empire* 
warmer regions of tho earth, but Britain numbers | Itomn contained uu immense number of bathe, in 
but two of them,—tho great and little horse-shoe i various p vis of the city. Different authors reekon 
bat. The largest of these two measures two and a j upwarda of tWJO of them; but the most celebrated were 
half inches in length, while the lesser is one o r ‘, those of Agrippu, Antoninus, Carocalla, Diocletian, 
the smallest British species of the order. The most, Domitian, Nero, and Titus. Those of Diocletian are 
terrible of all the bats is the one that has earned for said to have been capable of accommodating 1,800 
itself the title of Vampyre (]’hyU,!oma tpectrum). \ bathers. The vestiges of these buildings that are etiU 
Like the horse-shoe bat, it is furnished with a nose-J to be seen indicate the great inagnittcrnce of tlia 
crest; the canine teeth are Urge, and in almost all the, origiiiHlstrueiurcs. Mr. Fergossou, in his “ Handbook 
species there are four inaisors in both jaws. Some of Architecture," says, “ There is uolhing in the world 
of them are so large as to measure two and a half feet whic ; i, for sizo and grandeur, can compare with these 
across the extended wings. There ran be little doubt. imperial palaces of recreation." “ St. George's Hall* 
that their favourite food is blood; but the narratives of. in Liverpool, is tho most exact copy, in modern than* 
olden naturalists, that “ they attack men while they; of a part of these baths;” but, tbo whole building M ie 
sleep, opening an artery and sacking tho blood, lulling, less than one-fourth of the size of the central mass 
their victims the while by gently fanning them with, of a Homan bath/’ Their pavements were mosaic; 
their broad wings, and so continuing till the fountain the ceilings vaulted, and richly gilt and painted t the 
of life is exhausted,” is, to say the least, open to die- walls intrusted with the rarest mafblee, and adorned 
cunion. Captain Stednian was himself bitten, and he with the most valuable paintings and statues. They 
thus describes the operation :—“ Knowing, by instinct, stood among extensive gardens and walks, and were 
that tlie person they intend to attack is in asonndi often surrounded by a portico. The main building 
slumber, they generally alight near the teet, where, contained extensive halls for swimming and bathing; 
while the creature continues fanning with its enormous j others for conversation; others for various uthlefie 
wings, which keeps one cool, he bites a piece out of and manly c zeroises; with lecture-rooms, libraries 
the tip of the great toe, so very small, indeed, that the The principal pans of a Roman bath wore,—the l 
head of a pin could scarcely be received into the wound, catudum, or beating-room, on the ground-floor, which 
which is consequently not painful; yet through this i served for beating the bath-rooms above and the water 
orifice he continues to suck the blood till he is com-1 for bathing. Above % heating-room .wai an apigt- 
pclled to disgorge.” Darwin, ft wain son, and Water- ment in which three copper kettles were walled la ottt 
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above another; no that the lowest ( ealdarium ) was adapted the warm temperature, the bath coverings, 
immediately over the Ore, tho second (ttpidarium' the not coffee, and the tranquil rest. After a time the 

hi bath-attendant arrives; and, if li 
second. From these, boiling, tepid, or cold watei oieutly moist and softened, tho bather is again taken 
could be obtained respectively: ana they were so con and ushered into the third or inner apartment, 
neoted with pipes, that the void in the one was supplied The temperature of this apartment—the ealdarium 
from that immediately above it. The apodyterium wai or tudatorium of the Romans—is considerably higher 
the name given to the room for uirfressing in, and ii than that of tho middle room. TJie atmosphere 
was also a place for meeting and Anversutiou. Th< is tilled with curling mists of gauzy and mottled 


terms frigidarium, tepidarium, and ealdarium, wer 
likewise applied to the bathing apartments in whic! 
the cold, tepid, and hot baths were placed. Thcs< 
bathing-rooms had, in Use centre of each, a large marble 
basin, with cold, tepid, or hot water. The caldariu 
had hollow walls, and the floor rested on low piUsi 


vapour, the steam being raised bv throwing water 
on the floor. In the middle of this apartment 
is an extensive platform of marble slabs; and on 
this the bather is laid on his back, bis scarf being 
placed beneath him to proteot his skin from the heated 
marble, and the napkin ibat served as a turban being 


over the kypacauitum; so that it was surrounded on rolled up as a pillow under his head. Hero he is sub- 
all sides with heated air. At one end of this apart- jected to a process of shampooing j his muscles being 
ment, which was usually twice as long as it was wide, pressed ana squeezed, his joints being forcibly bent in 

_zL. i_ i __i __ r _ at. _ i j. _ _ _ j _im _ 


ment. which was usually twice as long as it was wide, 
was the lactmieum, where a vase for washing the handi 
and faoe was placed, called labrum; and at the othei 
end was the hot bath, called lavacrum. Bound the 


all directions, and stretched until they snap. After 
the shampooing, the bather is brought to the side of 
the hall, around which are placed marblo basins about 


end was the hot Oath, called lavacrum. itouna the tno bail, around which are placed marblo basins about 
walls of tho bathing-rooms were scats or benches, two feet in diameter, supplied, by means of taps, with 
which, in tlio ealdarium, were raised one above another, hot and cold water, and is mado to ait on a board near 
as in an amphitheatre, in order to give the bathers a to one of these basins. The attendant draws on u 
choice of temperature, from tho higher, of the upper camel's-hair glove. “ He Btands over you, you bend 
part of the room, to the more moderate, lower down' down to him, and ho commences from the nape of tho 
The unctuarium, or elaotherium, was an apartroenl neck in long swoops down the back till he has started 
containing ointments of various kinds for anointing the the skin; h- monies it into rolls, keeping them in and 
body. The usual time of bathing with tho ltomans was up till will his hand they guther volume and length; 
about two o’clock in summer, and three in winter, be then so - asively strikes and brushes them away. 
Their mode of bathing was as follows:—After undress- and they 'jll right mid left as if spilt from a dish of 
ing, the body of the bather was anointed with a cheap macaroni. The dead matter which will accumulate 
coarse oil; on which he proceeded into the ipharriatcrium, in a week forms, when dry, n ball of tlie size of 
• very large apartment, devoted to exercises of various tho list.” In the course of lus frictions be pours water 
kinds, the most common of which was tho ball. After from the basin over the skin to rinse off the imparities, 
taking a sufficient amount of exercise, he went into The body is then thoroughly soaped and washed twice 
theadjoiuing warm bath, where he washed, and scraped over from head to foot; anil, us a coup de gr&ce, a bowl 
tbeaurface of bis bodywithinstrumentscalled*<rii/i?e», of water is dashed over the entire body. The wet 
usually of horn or bronze. His body was then anointed clothes are then removed, and an aUendnut approaches 
with perfumod oils. He then passed into til etrpida with warm nupkins, which supply their place. Tho 
rium, and thence into the frigidarium, in order tc bather is then conducted to the outer hull, or muilali, 
soften the transition from the inteuso heat of the cal- where ho stretches himself on the couch of repose. 
darium to the open air. As tlie baths were much Coffee is poured out and presented, the pipe follows, 
frequented, they were resorted to for amusement or and, if so disposed, ho may have sherbot or fruit, or 
conversation. Poets sometimes read their compositions even a meal. The hall is open to the heavens; but, 
there, and philosophers delivered lectures; andlattcrly, nevertheless, a boy with a fan of feathers or a napkin 

The linen is twice 


there, and philosophers delivered lectures; andlattcrly, nevertheless, a boy with a fun of feathers or a napkin 
libraries were attached to them for the uso of the drives tho cool air upon him. The linen is twice 
studious, tin tho fall of the Koriian power, however, changed: and, whon the cooling process is complete, 
these cuato its passed away, and the magnificent edifices " the body has como forth sinning like alabaster, fra- 
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fell into decay. The Turkish bath of the present day is grant as the cistus, sleek as satin, and soft as velvet, 
essentially that of tlie anoientltomans. TneZfumom.or The touch of tho skin » electric.” The time occupied 
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Turkish bath, at it exists in Constantinople, is described is from two to four hours, and the operation is repeated 
by Dr.W. J. Erasmus 'Wilson, in bis work entitled “The Mice a week. The process of bathing, then, as prac- 
Eastern or Turkish Bath." It is a large building, with a deed by the Turks, consists of live distiuctevooesses. 
domed roof, a square massive body, from which minu- There is—1. tho seasoning of the body inSae outer 
rets shoot up, and against which wings abut containing hamber, by which the Bkui becomes warm, soft, and 
side apartments. The essential apartments are three aoist; 2. the shampooing, or manipulation of the 
in number,—a great hall or muttabi, a middle, and on iiuscles: 3. tho rubbing uo and removal of the snr. 


inner chamber. Tho nutldbi is a large oiroular or lace-layer of the scarf-skin; 4. the soaping and 
octagonal hall, perhaps a hundred feet high, with a rinsing; and 6. the process of cooling and dry ing, 
domed roof open in the ceutre. In the middle of the which takes placo in the outer hall. The modern 
floor is a basin of water, with a fountain playing in the Turkish baths differ from those of the ancient Ttnm.ni 
centre, and around it are plants and trellises. Around in making uso of vapour in place of warm water, 
the circumference of this hall is a low platform, from There ia also the absonco in the Turkish bath of the 
four to twelve feet in breadth, and three feet high, cold douche or plungo with which the Ti/wn.n. 


divided by dwarf balustrades into small compartments, -onoluded. The 3 
These oompartments are the dressing-rooms; and each he Turkish, and 


Egyptian 
1 tho pri 


ion bath is an offshoot of 
process, though somewhat 


of them contain* one or more conches, shaped somo- Efferent, preserves the general characteristics of the 
what like a straddling letter W, the angles being sarent. A full description of it is given by Tab, in 
adapted to the bends of the body. The bather here ns "Account of the Manners and Customs of the 
disrobes and assumes the bathing garb, a long Turkish Modern Egyptians.” The Russian bath is well de¬ 
towel being wound turban-wise round his head. When scribed by Kohl, in bis account of Itussia, from whieh 
he is res- 1 - *— , - j - —- - ........ — - 


towel being wound turban-wise round his head. When scribed by Kohl, in bis account of Itussia, from whieh 
he is ready, two attendants place wooden pattens on vork wo gather the following particulars" The Run- 
hi* feet, and lead him into the middle apartment. This tons are great lovers of the vapour-bath, and in' 
•eeond chamber is low, dark, and small, and feel* It. Petersburg there are an immense number of them, 
wans, without being hot or oppressive; and the air is Do a Saturday evening, troops of mechanics and la- 
mmatenea with a thin vapour. It is paved with white sourer*, whole families of men, women, and children, 

i" 0 * 1 ” h 'B h occupies "n»y be seen eagerly traversing the streets, with towels 
its two aides, while the space between eerves as a inder their arms and birch twigs in their hands. On 

tuntMfran tbsautiiitl.. ....i.n ._..__. .v 


wmvwj mu wumoi 

with,Jus neighbour, 
’ a&d gentle flow of 


Jjhibouque, sipping his state or nudity on benches, all dripping with water and 
measure d tones lerspiration, and as red as lobsters, breathing deep, 
* n * tn T»l ighmg, puffing, and gossiping, and busily employed 
m penpuation, and to thia end are, - drying themselves and dressing. These have already 
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bathed; and even in winter, I hare seen these people, 
all melting from the hot bath, drying and dressing in 
the open air, or at most in a sort of booth forming an 
outhouse io the baths. Bound it are the doors lead* 
inn to the bathing-rooms, large wooden apartments, in 
which a heat of from 122° to 145° Fahr. is maintained. 
There are to be seen a number of persons, from fifty to 
a hundred, employed apparently in inflioting torture 
upon themselves. On the platforms, raised in the form 
of an amphitheatre, lie a number of bodies on their 
backs or stomaohs; if not dead, they certainly seem as 
if struggling with death, for the air they are Breathing 
can omy serve to stifle. Others, their tormentors, 
ere employed in scourging them with birchen rods 
steeped in cold water, as if to increase the smart. 
Others are standing by the glowing stoves, as if they 
wished to be roasted; and others, again, descending 
from the upper platforms, steaming at every pore, 
have ice-cold water poured over them by the pailful, of 
which there are tanks at band for the purpose. The 
pleasurable sensation is felt,” bo continues, “when 
the first disagreeable effect of the heat is overcome, 
and the transpiration commences in full activity; then 
the beneficent spirit of warmth pervadea the whole 
frame; a divine sense of pleasure is all that remains to 
us of our existence; onr whole being seems dissolved 
in fleeting veponr: all pain and stiffness vanishes from 
the limbs; we feel light and buoyant as feathers. The 
rubbing and flogging with birchen twigs increases the 
transpiration, and consequently the enjoyment. All 
bodily pain, lie it what it may, disappears in these 
baths; of headache, toothache, cramps, convulsion 
iu the limbs or face, gout, and rheumatism, not a 
traee remains. It ia an extraordinary excitement, a 
kind of intoxication of tho whole nervous system." 
Bathing, besides serving the great ends of bodily 
cleanliness and comfort, is a very important agent in 
the preservation and .restoration of health. (See Ht- 
naopATST.) The most common medium employed in 
hathing is water, at different degrees of temperature, 
from 33° up to about 112° Fahr. Baths are divided into 
different kinds, according to their temperature. The 
simplest division is into cold and hot; including in the 
former all that communicate a sensation of cold, and 
in tbe latter a sensation of heat to the body. This 
test, however, is very variable, differing in different 
individuals at tbe same time, and in the same individual 
at different times; but, in most cases, it will be fonnd 
to be between 84° and 88° Kabr. On entering a cold 
bath, a healthy person feels a sensation of cold, ac¬ 
companied with a slight shuddering, and, if the change 
is considerable, a shook; the skin becomes pale and 
contracted, ana the respiration harried and irregular. 
In a few ecoonds the colour and warmth return to tbe 
akin, and Aglow is diffused over tbe whole body. If i 
the person remains more than ten or twelve minutes, | 
the glow disappears, and is sueceeded by a general 
feeling of chilliness. As the great object of cola-bath¬ 
ing is to produce this glow, the bather should always 
leave the water before it goes off. Hence cold-bathing 
always does harm when the powers of the body are too 
languid to bring on a reaction, and tbe chilling effects 
remain unopposed. In tbo same way it is not proper 
to bathe while the body is in a chilled state, or ex¬ 
hausted by bodily or mental exertion; as in these eases 
a reaction is doubtful. When one is strong and in 
health, the morning, before breakfast, is the best time 
for bathing; bat for weak and delicate persons the 
best time is ebont noon. If one feels cold, languid, 
and drowsy after bathing, it is an indication that it 
does not agree with him; and it would be well for him 
to resort to the tepid bath for some time, until the 
vigour of his constitution is in some measure restored. 
Delicate persons should make a shorter stay in the 
bath than others. No one should bathe immediately 
after a fall meal. Cold-bathing ia partienlariy valuable 
in >11 cases of great nervous irritability and sensibility, 
accompanied with general debility. In oasee of weak¬ 
ness of the limbs, torpor, and loss of power, it is also 
of much service.—Tbe tepid bath, wHeh is intermediate 
between the cold and hot, and may be said to include 
the highest degrees of the one and the lowest degrees 
of the other, ranges from about 85° to 84°. The 
difference between it and the general temperature of 
the body is to small, that it can exercise out a slight 
213 
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effect upon tbe circulation. Its influence is chiefly 
confined to the skin, which it softens and clonuses, end 
promotes insensible perspiration. It is very soothing 
and salntuy when the akin is dry or parched, end is 
sometimes had recourse to in esses of fever. It is sho 
used as preparatory to the oold bath in persons of 
delioate constitution. The worm or lot bath ranges 
from 04° up to about 112°, but generally not above §8° 
or 100°; or, more peoporlv, the warm bath range* from 
94° to 08°, and tne not 'hath from 98° to 112°. The 
primary effect of a warm bath is to itimulate and enliven; * 
the circulation and respiration are quickened, end the 
surfhee of the body expands. Gradually, however, the* 
pulse becomes fuller end slower, the energy of the 
muscles disappears, and a tendenoy to sleep suooeeda. 

It is of great use in alleviating local or general irrita¬ 
tion, and ia much resorted to in spasmodic and con¬ 
vulsive diseases. It is had recourse to in the oose of 
weak and irritable constitutions, which oould not sup¬ 
port the shock of cold immersion. It ought, however, 
to be employed as a remedial agent only, as it is too 
enervating for ordinary nse. It may be prolonged an 
as to produce fainting, which is sometimes done, in 
order to relax tho tension of muscles and sinews, 
for the reduction of dislocations, opening of constrieted 
passages, and such-like.—The vapour-bath le the most 
powerful means of applying a great heat to the surface 
of the body. It attracts the ulood more speedily to 
the enrfaco; and, being followed by a more proftue 
perspiration, it is more powerful tnau the bot bath. 

It is employed as a remedy in gont and rheumatism, 
and in some chronic affections of the nervous system 
and organs of respiration. Vapour-baths, as we have 
already seen, arc muoh used in the Bast and in ltnsaia; 
and they hare recently been introduced into thisoounfry. 
The following is recommended as a cheap and easy 
way of obtaining a vapour-bath. A pretty large fire¬ 
brick is made red-hot, and then laid on an iron tray, sup¬ 
ported on short feet. Over thie is to be placed a 
wooden chair, on which the person who is to take tb» 
bath is seated. A four-leaved screen, covered with 
painted canvas or cloths, is then put round him, and a 
blanket or thick cloth thrown over tho top, so as to 
convert it into a smell chamber. The person being 
provided with a small jug or wntering-pan of hot water, 
.lours the water slowly over tbe rea-bot brick, which, 
oeing immediately converted into steam, fill* the in- 
iloaure, and induees a profoso perspiration .—Medicated 
bat At .—Although it is certain that the most important 
effects of baths depend npon their temperature, yet it 
cannot be doubted, in comparing the effects of a bath 
of simple water with those of mineral waters, or of tbe 
sea, that the chemical components of the materials 
used in bathing arc of considerable importance. Sea¬ 
water and mineral waters, partienlariy such as contain 
sea-salt or iron in solution, are more tonio, stimulant, 
and bracing than simple water, Cenee, when tHto 
object is to strengthen end brace the system, as is 
almost alwaye the object of oold-bathing, sea-water is 
to be preferred to fireah; andtfthisoannot be procured, 
the water, where practicable, should be rendered arti¬ 
ficially saline, by the addition of common salt. The 
beneficial effects of certain snbstancec when in this 
way mixed with the water in bathing, have led to the 
introduction of whet are termed medicated baths. 
Baths of this kind are partly imitations of natural mi¬ 
neral waters sod partly other remedial mixtnres. The 
substances tbus mixed with the water are, to some 
extent, absorbed by the skin, and thus carried into the 
system. These may be of various kindsmineral, ts 
salt, potash, sulphur, iron; vegetable, as wine, vinegar, 
bark; or animal, as milk. In the cue, also, of vapour- 
baths, medicament* are sometimes added with good 
effect; u, sulphur, mercury, he.—Partial bath* are 
such as are applied only to a part of the body; and. 
they are, of course, of various kinds, their ntunber 
being limited only by the number of parte of tho body 
to which water can be locally applied.—^Phe Shower- 
bath differs from the ordinary plunge-bath, in that the 
water comes from above, ana falls principally on tho 
bead and shoulders. The ahook from the shower-bath^. 
is greater than that obtained from simple immersion* 
more particularly if the quantity of the water is great 
its temperature low, and Its fall considerable,. Ja 
certain affections, partionlarly those connected imh 
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the hf'uii, llm 1‘nrm of lmth has decided advantage* 
over f\ cry ot her, from tlie refrigeration being applied 
directly, undin the first place, to the head. It is some¬ 
times of advantage in Hie shower-bath to have the fret 
in warm waierduriugtke process.—The douche or dash- 
bath eonsists of » small stream of water directed with 
considerable force from a tube upon some particular 
part of the body. It varies in power, according to the 
diameter ol the stream, the temperature of the water, 
gaud the force with which it is projected on the body. 
"This is, perhaps, the most powerful ol all refrigerants, 
owing to the iucessantand rapid chunge of the particles 
of the fluid applied to the part, anti also to the com¬ 
pression upon the capillaries produced by the meehau- 
lpal impulse of the stream. (See llTJinormT.) 

Bath, Okdhi o» the, an order nt knighthood, so 
called Ironi batlung baling anciently formed purt of 
the ceremony previous to installation. To this order 
is usually attributed a very high antiquity. That 
bathing, from the earliest times, formed purt. ol the 
ceremony to be undergone previous to receiving the 
honour ol knighthood, is well known; but wo meet with 
no mention ol a distinrt irder of this name previous 
to the coronation of lit iry TV., when that monarch 
conferred the honour upon forty-rex esquires, who hud 
watched all the night before in the Tower of London, 
and then bathed themselves. Afterwards, it became 
customary for the English kings to confer tins dignity 
at the time of their coronation, or on other greut 
occasions; as on the coronation of their queens, the 
inauguration of the prince of Wales, birth or marriage 
of royal children, Ac. The last knights of the Hath > 
created in the ancient form were made nt tin* e-iro- j 
nation of Charles II., in 18H1, from which time the 
order was discontinued till it was revived by George 1 , 
in 1725, who ordered a bonk of statutes to lie drawn 
tip for its government. By this, the number ol knights 
was fixed at thirty-eight ; viz , the sovereign, a prince 
ol the blood-royal, a grand-master, and thirty-live 
knights companions. At. this time it was a regular 
milltary order; and in 1B15. the prince-regent., bring 
desirous to commemorate that auspicious termination 
of the long and arduous contests in which the country 
had been engaged, and to mark in an especial manner 
bis sense of the valour, perseverance, and devotion 
manifested by the officers of the king's forces both by sea 
and land, extended the limits ol the order of the Bath, 
and ordained that thenceforth it should be composed oi' 
three elassea, differing ill rank nnd degree of dignity. 
The order was still purely niililury; but, in 'it 
was extended to the admission of civil knights. The 
fleet china of the order consist? ot knights grand cross 
(K.G.C.); the number not to exceed, for military 
service, 50, exclusive of the sovereign, princes of the 
blood-royal, nnd such distinguished foreigners as may 
bo nominated honorary K.O.C.; and, for civil ' , 
2W Second e/Mfft-knighta commanders (KC.IJ.); 
number not to exceed, for military service, l'>2; lor 
civil service, 60, exelueive of foreigners. The member* 
ot this class, as well ns of the first, are entitled to Sir, 
nnd take preerdenee of knights bachelors. Third 
cbten,— companions (O.B.) ; number not to exceed, for 
military service, 526, and for civil service, 200. They 
take precedence ot esquires; but are not entitled to th' 
appellation, style, &o., of knights bachelors. No officer 
n be nominated to the military division of the third 
class of the order unless his services have been marked 
by Bpeeiul mention of lus name in the Ijindon Onzette, 
«s having distinguished himaelt iu actum against the 
enemy i and the ordor has never been conferred on 
any officer below the rank of major in the army or 
ronunander in the navy. The badge foj^he military 
eludes ot the order is n gold Mnltcs^ffoss of eight 
points enamelled, argent, having in each of the four 
angles a lion passant -guurdant; in the centre, the rose, 
ithumrnck, and thistle, and three crowns; the whole 
encircled with the motto ol the order, Tnajnnctain 
row (three joined mono), and a laurel wreath, with 
the legend Irh dim (I serve) inscribed helow. It 
is worn by the grand crosses pendent from'a red 
ribbon across the right shoulder; by the knights com¬ 
manders, from the neck ; and by the companions, 
from th* buttonhole. The collar is of gold, no inch 
and an eighth is depth, and weighing '30 ox. It is 
Composed oi sine imperml cron ns, eight gold roses, 
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thistles and shamrocks, enamelled in colours, and tied 
or linked together with seventeen gold knots enamelled 
white, having the badge of the order pendent therefrom. 
The star of the military grand crosses is formed oi 
rays or dames of silver, thereon a gold Maltese cross, 
with, in the centre, three crowns, surrounded by the 
motto of the order, a laurel wreath, and having under¬ 
neath, Ich dim. The star of the civil K.G.C. Is of 
liver, formed with eight points or rays, charged with 
three crow ns upon u glory of silver rays, surrounded 
with a roil circle, 
upon which is the =\ 
motto of the or¬ 
der, the laurel' 
wreath, and un¬ 
derneath, Ich 
(Hen. Their badge 
is of gold, com¬ 
posed of a rose, 
thistle, and sham¬ 
rock, isi 

a sceptre between 
three crowns, en¬ 
circled by the 
motto. The civil 
K.C.ti. .veur the 
same badge, of 
a small' r size, 
round tl ' icek, 
by a red ■ on; 
arid (he o i > (J.B., OJtUER 0» Tu^ PATH, 

th. Bunie, but of a still smaller size, from the button- 
hole, pendent from a red ribbon. The star of the 
K.C.B. is in the form of a eross-patfe of silver, having 
tlie same centre as the grand cr-.sses, but without u 
gold Mnitese cross thereon. The star of the civil 
K C.U. is of the sumo form nnd s:/“, only omitting 
th * laurel wreath ami the Ich then. The officers of the 
order are the dean, the genealogist and blntio eoursicr 
herald, the Bath king-of-arimi, the registrar and se¬ 
cretary, the gentleman usher of the scarlet rod and 
Brunswick herald, and the messenger. 

Bathos, bn'-thoa (Gr., depth), is a term employed 
in Lit. to denote an unconscious di scent from the sub¬ 
lime to the ridiculous, from a lofty idea to a mcun one; 
as in the well-know n lines— 

*' And thou, Dalliousie, the great god of war 
Lieutenant-general to the curl of Mar." 

Bith-Kol, balk-kid' (Ilcb , daughter of the voice), 
(he name given to n species of oracle employed by the 
dew?, and frequently mentioned in the Talmud. After 
the death of Malachi, the spirit of prophecy ceased 
among the Jews; and they then hud recourse to 
another kind of revelation, called the dau(pter of the 
voice, because it succeeded the oraculur prophecy. It 
was, in fuct, a method of divination simitar to the 
Sortce Virfliluinm of the Homans. As, in the latter 
case, the first words they huppened to dip into in the 
works ot that poet were regarded as a kind of oracle, 
whereby they predicted future events, so with the 
Jews, when they appealed to Batb-Kol, the first words 
they heard from auy one’s mouth wero looked upon as 
a voice from heaven, directing them iu the mutter they 
inquired about, liven Christians in former times wero 
not tree from this superstition, often making tho same 
use of the Scriptures that the Homans did of the works 
ol the Mantuan bard. 

Baths and "Wash-houses.— In the early part of the 
present ceutury the want of proper accommodation in 
the houses of the poorer classes in large towns and 
cities for washing clothes and tho person, which is so 
very needful, and eminently conducive to health, 
led many benevolent individuals, of a practical torn 
of mind, interested in what is now termed "social 
scieuce,” to consider what should be done to remedy 
the evil. Kemeinbcring, doubtless, the public baths, 
which were deemed the most necessary and important 
institutions in Home and the cities of her numerous 
dependent provinces, remains of wliieh are to lie seen 
m the present day, which were built in old London 
under the Homans, it waB taken into consideration 
whether establishments of a less prctentioas but 
equally useful chsracter could not be brought into 
operation nt a moderate cost, which should forniah tho 
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working dosses with the means of obtaining a hot or 
cold bath, as well as the use of washing-apparatus, for 
cleansing, drying, nnd ironing linen m a comparatively 
abort period ol time; thus removing the discomfort 
nnd unhealthy dampness which must always exist in 
the dwelling of the artisan, often limited to one or two 
rooms m a building, or rather barrack, oocupied by 
many families, on days appropriated to the necessary 
but most disagreeable process of washing. In 1814 
the ilrsl practical Btcps were taken to initiate the 
movement; aud, at a meeting held at the Mansion 
House, a society was formed, under the nemo of tho 
“Association for Promoting Cleanliness among the 
Poor," with which the name of Mr. Bowie, n surgeon, 
who was mainly instrumental in bringing about a re¬ 
sult so desirable, will always be honourably connected. 
Subscript ions having been raised for the purpose, an old 
house m Glasshouse Yard, Upper Hast Hmitnfleld, near 
the London Docks, was taken and opened in the fol¬ 
lowing year, amply furnished with baths, coppers, and 
the necessary appliances for bathing ana washing, 
where bathers and washers were admitted without 
charge; nnd that tho boon was fully appreciated by 
those who lived in the immediate neighbourhood, may 
be gathered from the fact, that during the first rear 
01,‘111) persons availed themselves of the privileges 
olfered by the association. The society, in 18Ut, pro¬ 
ceeded to erect model premises in Qoulston Street, 
Whitechapel, the general principles of which, as re¬ 
gards eons!ruction and arrangement, have been closely 
followed in all other similar institutions. In the same 
year another company erected and opened an estab¬ 
lishment in George Street, Huston Square ; and an act 
was introduced und passed (which was amended in 
1817), by which, with the consent of the inhabitants, 
parochial vestries, and town-councils of corporate and 
borough towns, were empowered to build public baths 
and wash-houses, borrowing money for the purpose, 
to be refunded by payments to be made out of the 
borough or poor-rate. The charges were fixed at I </. 
for a cold bath and 2d. for u hot one; aud the use of 
the washing-apparatus at not. more than 3d. per hour. 
The prices tor baths of a higher class were not to 
exceed three times the sura charged for tho lower 
class. Many parishes in Loudon promptly availed 
thcinselies of the adiautages offered under this act; 
that of St. Martin-m-tbe-Fields being the first to do 
so. This example was quickly followed in Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, and many of the 
more important towns in the United Kingdom; and 
shortly after the closing of the Great Exhibition in 
1851, the governments of France, Sweden, and Bel¬ 
gium, and the municipal authorities of many conti¬ 
nental cities, as well us New York, having seen the 
benefits resulting from such establishments in England, 
applied for information on the practical working of (bo 
scheme, and statistics connected with it, with a view 
to the erection of similar institutions in their own 
capitals and towns. There are about twenty of these 
public baths and wash-houses in Loudon, and about 
2,000,000 bathers and fjOO.O'H) washers take advautage 
of tho accommodation oili-red in these, at an average 
cost of rather more than 3d. each. With the exception 
of the institution inGoulston Street, which commenced 
operations hampered by a heavy debt, the baths and 
wash-houses work well, and generally pay their own 
expenses, or nearly so; and there can be no defubt 
that all will bcootne fully self-supporting in the course 
of a few years. It has been found that persons be¬ 
longing to tho middle classes avail themselves of the 
conveniences offered by the wash-houses to a much 
greater extent than tho*poor, for whose benefit these 
estaV mbments were intended; which is to be regretted, 
as the primary end aimed at by the original promoters 
of the movement thereby falls short of attainment; it 
is thought, however, that funds might be produced by 
affording better accommodation, and charging higher 
rates, for those who are possessed of better means, 
which would enable the managers to open a third olaas 
for the poorest people gratuitously, or at a nominal 
charge. The following is a general description of the 
principal features tn these establishments. The baths 
of bath classes are placed in a large open room, re¬ 
sembling a shed, lighted from openinee in the roof and 
by gas at night; those for men ore placed on one tide 
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of the building, and those for women on the other. 
Each bath-room is. about 7 feet by 6, separated by 
partitions, generally of slate, about 10 feet high ) tho 
bath, which is for the most part made of sine or iron, 
with an enamelled surface, resembles a large trough, 
and holds from 40 to 00 gallons, being in some casee 
sunk below the level of (he floor, and in others above 
it Hot or cold water can lie supplied by an attendant, 
as the bather muy order, by means of a contrivance 
placed in each room for the purpose of allowing hunmj 
to make his requirements known. Two towels aroQ 
generally allowed for a first-class hath, the charge for 
which is’ (1 it. hot and 3d. cold; and one for a bath of 
tho second class, which may be bsd for 2d. hot and Id. 
cold. Soap may be purchased of tho attendants who 
supply the towels. At dome of these establishments 
shower aud vapour hatha are to be fouud, as well as 
largo swimming-baths filled with tepid and oold water. 
The wnshing-rooms are similar in construction to those 
containing the baths, being divided into rows of com¬ 
part ments resembling stalls in a stable, each being about 
0 Tort long by 3) wide, by slate partitions about 8 feet 
high. Each division contains a wooden trough, to serve 
as n boiler, and a washing-tub, which are supplied with 
hot or cold water, or emptied, by taps arranged for the 
purpose: steam is admitted into the woouen boiler 
whenever it. is desired to make the water boil. The 
bottom of the compartment, is covered with a wooden 
rock, on which the washer stands. The steam arising 
from the ranges of boxes is carried off 1 to a ventilating- 
shaft. The clothes are dried in a wringing-rttaohine 
made of galvanised wire, to which a rapid rotatory 
motion is imparted by turning a handle, the water 
being driven out by centrifugal force. After being 
wrung, the clothes are taken to a room called the 
drying-chamber, also divided into compartments and 
heated with hot air: each compartment is furnished 
with a horse, on which the linen is hung -. it is gene¬ 
rally quite dry in eboul a quarter of au hour. Some 
institutions have a room provided with boards oovored 
with Oanucl, irons, and stoves, for ironing. Soap and 
soda must be provided at the expense of the washers. 
The use of the apparatus iu wash-houses having first- 
class compartments furnished with a rinsing-tub, and 
being rather larger in size, is 2 id. per hour first class, 
and 1 id. second class ; tho general charge is, however, 
l)d. per hour, although, in some places, Id. only Is 
charged. It is fouud that two Or three hours are 
Hulliricnt to enable a good washer to wash und dry the 
whole ol tho liuen used in a small family.—Kef. Engliih 
CyHopadta — Arts and Sciences. 

JUtu Stoku. (See Ooi.iik.) 

B atide js, bdt-i’-de-e, in Bot , the Batia ord. A single 
succulent and shrubby plant, Vatie maritime, oonslitutea 
this supposed distinct order. It is a native of the West 
Indies, where it is occasionally usd as an ingredjeat 
in pickles. Tb# order is closely offted to XmpelnM» t 
the Crowberrcs. 

Bathak, buw'-man, (n Mil., a soldier who has been 
told tiff to perform certain duties which are not the or¬ 
dinary regimental duties. For instance, when troope 
are in the field, each field-officer has a batman ; the 
staff have one likewise, and every company has two. 
These batmen take charge of the horses for carrying 
the camp equipage. Neither batmen nor bat*homes are 
allowed to troops while on duty iu the United Kingdom. 

Batoit, ba-tavn(y), (Fr., a staff), is a staff or club 
employed to denote dignity or power. It is the name 
given to the short staff presented by the French sove¬ 
reign to each field-marshal on his appointment, at an 
indication of hit power. 

BATKAcatA, bi-trai’-ki-a, soft and naked -skinned rep¬ 
tiles, such as frogs and toads, who in the early stage of 
existence respire by means of gUla. 

Batbachomtib, bai-lrai'-ko-Utu (Or. batrachoi, a 
frog, lilhiit, Stone), in GeoL, fossil remains of frogs and 
other animals of the same order.' The skeletons, ves- 
tiges of the soft parte, and imprints of the feet of save* 
roi genera of true betrachians, occur in the tertioiy 
strata. In the pliocene deposits on the hanks of tho 
Rhine at (Eningen, and in the paper-coal of the RUM, » 
several Species of frog, toad, ana newt have been fouud. 
Fossil frags of a small species very similar tothenoauft 
abound in u dork thole overlaid by basalt, iuUweWuitF 
of Bombay. 
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B atrachomyomaoliia 

Batrachohyomachia, bit-ra-ko'-ed-o-mai'-kua (Or. 
batrachot, a frog's mM > * moose; mache, a battle), 
litoralfy signifies a battle of frogs and mice, and is the 
title of a Greek mock heroic poem usually ascribed to 
Homer, bat without any good foundation. It seems to 
be indeed a parody upon the Iliad; and the contests 
of the beasts, their single combats, the intervention 
of the gods, and other Homeric incidents, are described 
with much humour. 

Batrachus. (Set Frog-Fibs.) 

A Batta, biU'.ta, in Mil., was an allowance made to 
™he officers in the service of the late East-India Com- 


Battery, Electrical 

length, a diameter of nearly 2) feet, while the iron 
head weighed a ton and a half. Supposing this engine 
to be worked by 100 soldiers, it would acquire a mo¬ 
mentum equal to that of a 36-pounder. This very 
ancient weapon of destruction is mentioned by Ezekiel. 
Thucydides spealu of it as being used in the Pelopon- 
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batta, allowed them by the latter. Full batta was 
allowed to officers, whether in garrison. Held, or can¬ 
tonment, provided they were stationed beyond 200 
miles’ distance from the seat of government. The full 
batta of a lieutenant-colonel was about 60S rupees 
(£60) per month; a major’s full batta was 136 rupees; 
a captain’s, 182; lieutenant’s, 122; ensign’s, 82. When 
a regiment was in garrison or cantonments within 200 
miles of the scat of governnmant, of either of the 
three presidencies, only half-batta was allowed, but 
with an addition for house-rent. The effect of the 
amalgamation of the East-India and royal regiments 
has been to cause an entire alteration in the system of 
batta allowances. 

Battalion, IM-tHl'-yon (Fr. bataillon), in Mil., is a 
division of the infantry in an army, commanded by a 
colonel. Two or more battalions (trequently only one) 
constitute a regiment; two or more regiments, a bri¬ 
gade; two or more brigades, a division; two or more 
divisions, a corps d’armi'e; and two or more corps 
d’armde, a grand army. A division corresponding to 
a battalion exists in most of the armies of Europe. 
The object in a battalion is not to make it too small, 
and yet not to make it largor than that all the men of 
it can hear the voice of the commander. The number 
is usually from 600 to l,uOO men. The Prussian and 
Austrian battalions are, on the war footing, each 1,000 
strong, and are in the former divided into four, in 
the latter into six oompanies. In the British army a 
battalion usually consists of about 760 men; and, in 
most oases, one battalion constitutes a regiment. 
During war, however, the British army is increased, 
not by adding to the'numbor of regiments, bnt by 
adding battalions to a regiment, and companies to a 
battalion. A battalion is generally divided into ten 
companies, each company into two equal parts, ami 
each of these into sections. The company of grena¬ 
dier* occupies the extreme right, and the light-infantry 
company the extreme lett of the battalion, while the 
other eight oompanies, each designated by a number, 
are drawn up between them. 

Betters, in Mar., signify thin pieces of oak 

or nr nailed to the mastheads and to the midship part 
of the yards. Battens of the batches ore a sort of ioni 
narrow laths, scantlings of wooden stuff, or straightened 
hoops of casks. They serve, by the help of nailing, to 
confine the edges of the tarpauling close down to the 


apartments of sr ship during a 

storm. 

Biinn.- In Carpentry, this term is applied to 
pieces of fir-wood about 14 or 16 feet long, not more 
than 7 inohes wide, and 2} inches thick. They are 
used for making floors, and when out into six lengths 
they are used as uprights on which to nail laths, where 


Christiana, in Norway, and an inferior kind is imported 
from North America. 

__Ba.ttxribo.Bah, bat'-ter-ing, a military engine of 
bigh antiquity, which was used for beating down the 
walfe of besieged fortresses. It oonsisted of a massive 
beam of timber, with an iron or bronse mass upon one 
end, generally of the shape of a ram’s head. In its 
earliest and rudest form it was worked by soldiers, who 
supported it ia their hands.' 1 More generally, however, 
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nesian war, b 12 (1; and Dionysius the Elder certainly 
employed it a ■ ,dred years Inter at the siege of Motya. 
The ltomans, who derived it from the Greeks, used it 
constantly and with great effect. It was sometimes, 
but not very frequently, used in the Middle Ages. 

Battery, b/H'-ie-re (Pr. baft trie), in Mil. ? a num¬ 
ber of pieces of ordnance mounted upon a raised plat¬ 
form behind an elevation of earth. A battery of this 
sort ia principally used in older to defend or retain a 
position. There are, however, many kinds of batteries, 
distinguished by names, referring either to their po¬ 
sition or the duties which they ore required to perform. 
In gun and howitzer batteries there are embrasures 
through which the firing takes place; but mortar-bat- 
tories nave no openings. In field operations, a battery 
mostly consists of six pieces of ordnance, with gunners, 
horses, ammnnition, &c., complete. A battery of foot- 
artillery is usually called a field-battery, in order to 
distinguish it from that of the horse-artillery, which 
is called a horse-battery. A field-battery ofteu decides 
a battle. At the battles of Alma and lnkermann, the 
former was decided when the British troops reached 
the Russian batteries; and the successful retention of 
a sand-bag-battery at Inkennaun ultimately loft tha 
victory with the allied troops. 

Battery, in Law. (Sec Assault.) 

Battery, Electric al.— The term usually applied to 
a combination of several electrical jars, which may be 
charged and discharged os one great jar. The con¬ 
struction of the simple jar, or Leyden phial, will be fully 
explained further on (tee Jar, Electrical), but a 
short description of this important instrument may be 
given here. It consists of a wide-mouthed jar of thin 

to 

within a few inches of the top, and provided with a 
wooden cover, through which passes a stout wire con¬ 
nected with the inner coating, and terminating above 
in * brass knob or ball. Such a jar is charged by 
connecting the outer coating with the earth, and 
bringing the knob in contact with the conductor of an 
electrical machine. To discharge the jar, it is necessary 
to complete a conducting communication between the 
exterior coating and the knob. The extent of such 
communication, which is termed an electrical circuit, 
may be almost indefinite. ’ If the discharge be effected 

-L_1_. _v,__ . •_.r_:_,_•_ 



to those working the ram. Justus 
m battering-ram as 180 feet in 
216 


accompanied by a loud snap. If a portion of the living 
frame he included in the circuit, then a powerful shock 
ensues, the intensity of which depends on the amount 
of the charge. To obtain very powerful effects, an 
extensive surface of coated glass is required. Such a 
surface may be afforded by one huge jar or by a battery. 
Very large jars are, however, seldom employed, as they 
are inconvenient and expensive. A battery ia formed 
by joining together all the charging-rods or inner 
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Battery, Floating Battery, Voltaio 


coatings of several jars, which are then united externally 
by being placed on a common conducting-base. When 
charged from the conductor of the maohine, and dis¬ 
charged in the usual way. these jars all act together in 
mass; bonce we have a means of multiplying electrical 
accumulation to an almost unlimited degree, provided 
we can obtain a sufficient charging power. With a 
battery of 100 jars, each altout 13 inches in diameter, 
2 feet high, and exposing altogether about 560 square 
feet of coated glass, the Dutch electrician Van Marum 
obtained a tremendous action: when this battery, after 
having been fully charged by a very large double-plate 
machine, was discharged through ana upon various 
kinds of matter, its force was irresistible. Steel bars,9in. 
in length, 4 inch wide, and A th inch thick, inoludedin 
the circuit, became powerfully magnetio; a piece of 
boxwood 4 inches square was rent in nieces; various 
metallic substances were malted and dispersed in all 
directions; an iron wire, 25 feet in length, and about 
the yj 5 th part of an inch in diameter, fell, under tho 
shock, into red-hot balls; a piece of tip wire, 8 inches 
long and Ath of an inch in diameter, disappeared in a 
cloud of blue smoke, from which fell red-nut globules 
of the metal. The electrical battery, as sola by the 
philosophical-instrument makers, is a compaot anil 
elegant apparatus. It consists of a number of small 
jars, each occupying a separate compartment., in a 
strong wooden ruse lined throughout with tinfoil, all 
t ho jars boing connected by cross brass rods terminating 
in balls. Sir W. Snow Harris recommends a much 
more, simple arrangement, in which jars of comparatively 
large dimensions uro employed. Five, seven, or any 
other convenient number of the jars, are arranged in a 
group upon a circular conducting-base, and the knobs 
of the external jars are connected with the charging-rod 
of the central jar by short brass wires. If very great 
power is required, a number of such groups may bn 
united by joining their central jars. Tlin management 
of electrical batteries requires very grout caution. 
The jars are easily charged by connecting tho central 
rod with the machine, as the charge will then pervade 
the whole series through the connecting-wires. Several 
ingenious contrivances are employed for discharging 
electrical batteries without danger to tho operator. 
Tho best of these consists of two insulated balls, one in 
communication with the inner coatings, and the other 
with the common condticting-bnse, which bulls can be 
brought in contact at any instunt, by touching a glass 
handle placed at a safe distance from the charged jars. 
Whan certain substances are exposed to tho action of 
the battery, ther are pluced on an insulating-table 
between two directing wires, which may be adjusted 
conveniently for tlie particular experiment. The in¬ 
strument termed the umvertol ditcharger is generally 
employed in such operations. In this, the two directing- 
rods slide through short spring tubes supported by 
gloss pillars, with which they arc connected by movable 
joints; the insulating-table is placed between these rods, 
and is supported by a glass leg, which ilts into a socket 
of compressed cork, in such a way that the table may 
be maintained at any required height.—Ref. Rudi¬ 
mentary filed vivify, by Sir W. Snow Harris. 

Battzky, Floating, (See Floating Battiit.) 

Battsby, Voltaio or Galvanic, an arrangement 
for produoing a current of electricity by chemical 
action. The two forces electricity and chemical affitity 
are so intimately connected, that one may be assumed 
to be either the cause or tho effect, of the other. The 
chemical effects which result from the passage of 
electricity through different substances will be con¬ 
sidered under the head of Elbctbolysis ; and the 
electrical phenomena attending chemical changes, under 
the head of Elsct*city, Voltaic. In explaining 
the principles of the voltaio battery, it will, however, 
be necessary to direct attention to many points bearing 
on the correlation of the two forces. If a piece of nine 
and a piece of copper be attached one to each end of a 
wire, and the two be then plunged in a vessel con¬ 
taining water acidulated with sulphuric acid, the whole 
arrangement will constitute a eimplc circuit, or voltaic 
pair, in action. The action is dependent on the differ¬ 
ent chemical affinity of the liquid for the respective 
metals. It w ill attack the zinc rather than the copper; 
and this uueoiml action has the efleet of disturbing the | 
electrical equilibrium. The polarity or disturbance I 


may be eonsidereef to commence at the snrfhee of the 
zinc, or active element, to bo propagated through the 
liquid to tho copper, or inactive element, and tnenco 
back again by tho conducting-wire. Positive electricity 
is ussumed, for the sake of simplicity, to he Ike elec¬ 
tricity, and, in common parlanoe, it is said that the 
electric current of every battery in action starts from 
the metal attacked, passes through the liquid to the 
second metal, or conducting boijy, arid returns by tho 
wire or other channel of communication. It must not j 
lie forgotten, however, that a ourrent of negative 
electricity takes place at the same time in an opposite 
direction. It is necessary, moreover, to gnard against 
the idea which the term current naturally suggests, of 
au notual bodily transfer of something through the 
substance of the conductors, like water through a 
pipe. Tho real nature of tho phenomena of the voltaio 
circuit is entirely unknown, and may, perhaps, remain 
so; still such expressions as electric current, pontage 
of electricity, kc., are so convenient, that it would be 
foolish to reject them; and so loug as they are used 
strictly in a figurative sense, they ure unobjectionable. 
In every voltaic combination, the passage of the elec¬ 
tricity (».». the positive modification of the force) in 
the liquid is from the active element to the inaotive 
element; in the sirnplo circuit above described, for 
instance, it is from the zino to the copper. Ir this 
simple fact be borne in mind, it will decide in every 
case tlie question which confuses so many ; namely, 
which is the positive and which is the negative end of 
a battery ? The positive is tho end where the electrioity 
leaves the battery; the negative where it re-euters it. 
The direction taken by the current being ascertained 
by the mere inspection of tho relative situations of the 
two elements in a cell, tho other points follow as a 
necessary consequence. Thus, if the wire connecting 
flic copper and zinc of tho single pair be broken, ana 
the circuit completed by interposing some apparatus 
between the broken ends, an examination of the 
arrangement will at once show that as the electrioity 
passes from the zinc to the copper, it will leave the 
battery by the wire attached to the copper, and, pass¬ 
ing through tho interposed apparatus, wiU return to 
the battery by tbo wire attached to the zinc; the 
copper, therefore, forms the positive end, and the 
zinc tho negative end. The current produced by a 
simple circuit is too feeble to produce any striking 
effects; but by arranging a number of pairs in a con¬ 
nected series, in such a manner that the direction of 
the enrront shall lie the same in eaoh, the intensity 
may be greatly exalted. Tho two instruments invented 
hy Volta, called respectively the pile and crown qfeupe, 
depend on this principle. The voltaic pile is never 
employed now; but as it was the first battery con¬ 
structed, it may be described bore. Upon a plate of 
zinc iB laid a piece of cloth ratherflnaUer than itsstf, 
steeped in dilute acid, or other liquid capable of acting 
chemically on the zinc; npon this is placed a plate or 
copper, silver, or platintm; then another piece of zino, 
another doth, and another plate of inaotive metal, 
until a pile of about twenty alternations has been built 
up. If the (wo terminal plates of suoh a pile be touched 
with wet hands,' the sensation of the electric shook 
will be experienced: hut, unlike the momentary effect 
produced by the disohargo of au electrical jar, the 
sensation will be prolonged and continuous; and, with 
a pile of one hundred pairs, excited by dllnte acid, it 


when connection is made between them by wires, 
armed with points of coke or bard charcoal, discharge 
takes place m the form of a bright enduring apark or 
stiysm of fire. Volta's second battery, called the 
crown of enps, is merely a compound circuit, made up 
of a number of simple pairs similar to that described 
above. Tho cups or glasses are arranged in a row or 
circle, each containing a pique of active and a piece of 
inactive metal, with a certain quantity of exciting 
liquid,—zinc, copper, and dilute sulphuric acid, for 
example. _ The copper of the first cup is connected 
with the zinc of the second, the oopper of the second 
with the zinc of the third, and so on to the end of the 
series. On establishing a communication between the 
first and last plates, by means of a wire or otherwise. 
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Battery, Voltaic Battery, Vv'Uaio 

diachargo takes pines a* in the cave‘of the pile. The fluid, sulphuric acid, ia gradually chunked to aulphnto 
principle of the compound buttery is well seen in thla of zinc, which baa no action oh the zinc;- ndjy, 
arrangement. By each alternation of zino fluid and bubbles of hydrogen adhere to the copper, and, of 
copper, the current is urged forwards with increased necessity, prevent portions of the metal from being in 
energy; but, though its intensity is augmented, the actual contact with the liquidthirdly, the dissolved 
actual quantity of electrical force, as estimated by zinc is partially precipitated in • metallic state on the 
the decomposing power of the current, is not increased, copper, and thus giies rise to counter currents. 

The difference between intensity nml quantity can only Uuviell t Battery .—The first constant battery,—that 
be touched upon here, but wiil be fully explained in is to say, an arrangement capable of maintaining a 
the article on voltaio electricity. Tile inteusity of a regular current for-many hours, — was devised by tro- 
11 current of electricity, which is increased by multiply- fessor Duniell, Koch cell of this battery consists of a 
ing the alternations, is its power of overcoming obstn- copper cylinder, 34 inches in diameter, and of a height 
eles and passing through imperfect conductors. Th> varying Irom (i to 18 inches. In this copper cell, winch 
quantity of electricity generated by uny battery is forms the inactive element, ia pluce.d a cell of porous 
measured by the chemical effects it is capable of pro- earthenware; and iu this is suspended the active de¬ 
ducing, Bull is never greater than that del cloned by nient, which consists of a rod of zinc | of an inch iu 
the smallest and least artivn pair oi plates. In the diameter, carefully amalgamated. The porous cell, 
crown of cups, the beautiful regularity of action com- when moist, oflris little resistance to the passage of 
tuon to all batteries may lie observed”. Whatever the the electrical current, but effectually prevents the de- 
number of cells, precisely the same a mount of action position of zttio upon the copper. It is filled with a 
occurs in cadi. The same weight, of zinc is dissolved mixture of one part,, by measure, of sulphuric noid, 
in tho same time in every cell; and the strength of the und eight of water ; while the exterior space is filled 
electrical current in one part of the circuit is invariably with the same liquid saturated with sulphatoof copper, 
equal to (hat in any other part. If the zinc forming A little perforated shelf or colander ia fitted to the 
(lie active elements lie perfectly pure or amalgamated, upper part of the outer cell, anil on this crystals of 
the dilute acid hna no actum upon it while the circuit sulphate of copper arc placed, so that the strength of 
remains broken; but the moment the connection the solution may be kept up. The copper cylinder and 

completed, torrents of hydrogen gas arise from I zinc rod hi provided with binding screws; and, when 

surface of the cupper, while the zinc undergoes uvula- a conimi Hon is made between them bv wires, a 
(ion and solution. Common zinc is verv readily d current i- , .oduced, the inteusity of which may bo 
solved by dilute sulphuric acid, owing to tlie formatu utigmrnli i to any degree by connecting a sufficient 
of a multitude of little voltaic circles, by tho aid of number ot cells, on thn principle oi tho crown of cups, 
particles of foreign nietuU, or plumbago, partial! the copper of the lir-d being all ached to the zino of 
embedded in the zinc. This gives rise in a battery H the second. Ton such cell- constitute a very powerful 
what is unlled local action, by which much oi tho metal apparatus, which ti is the great ndiantago ol retaining 
is often consumed, without contributing in the least to its eticigv for a lengthened period. When tho circuit 
thegoncrnl electrical effect. This evil may be got rid is incomplete, the dilute acid exerts no action on tho 
of by amalgamating the surface. To amalqainate e. zinc; lint, directly the opposite poles are connected, 
pint on it is merely necessary to place them in a dish action commences. The zinc is slowly dissolved, while 
containing dilute sulphuric acid, and nih them will' at the mime time metallic copper is deposited on the 
rag, at the sumo time allow ing n few drops of mercury surface of the copper forming tho outer cell*; aed as 
to tail on them. The rubbing will rmisc the mercury long us the solution ol sulphate of copper remains 
In spread; and it mnv in this manner be made to saturated, there is no evolution of hydrogen. By this 
entirely cover the whole surface of tho plates. They admirable arrangement the principal defects of tho 
should then he rimed with elear water, anil put aside ordinary zinc and copper battery are removed; for, 
in a vertical position to allow the excess of mercury to m the ’place of hydrogen and metallic zinc, pure 
drain off. ltv this means the surface of the zinc no- copper is alone deposited ou tho inner surface of tho 
quires a beautiful frosted appearance, and local action copper cell. 

is prevented. Zinc, either amalgamated or pure, is drove'* Battery.— In this, the most powerful of all 
utmost invariably used for the active clement in voltaic vollauaarraiigcments, platinum is used lor tho inactive 
arrangements ; and opposed to it, ns the inactive cle- element, and the evolution of hydrogen at its surface 
mont, we generally find one of the four metals, copper, is prevented by the oxidizing action of nitric acid. A 
platinum, silver, mid iron, or the uon-inetnlho sub- single roll of Grove's buttery consists of a vessel of 
stance carbon. Of the many different forms of battery stoneware, within which a cylinder of amalgamated 
devised since Volta’s time, the most noteworthy are zine is placed; and this surrounds a porous cell con- 
those of Cruikshank, Wollaston, Darnell, Oroie, taming a slip of platinum-foil. To excite the battery, 
Bunsen, Callan, and Sniee, which will now be sepa- strong nitric acid is put into the porous cell, and dilute 
ralely described. sulphuric acid into the outer vessel. With a series of 

Cruilerhn>ile'» Battery. —The ^apparatus invented by ten or twelve cells, the electric light between charcoal 
Mr. Cruikshank i* a convenient modification of Volta's points may be exhibited with great brilliancy. Whan 
original pile. The sine and copper plates, instead of the platinum slips are only 2| inches long by 1 inch 
being laid one upon the other, are soldered together in broad, and the zines -1 inches high by 2} in diameter, 
pairs, and placed in vertical grooves eut in tho sides of four cell* decompose water rapidly, and give a current 
n mahogany trough lined with pitch. Each pair is of sufficient power to heat a fine platinum wire to 
firmly secured in its groove by cement; and the whole redness. The battery ia very compact and portable, 
t rough is thus divided into a aeries of water-tight cells and to a great cxtont constant in ite action. The zinc, 
or compartments, capable of receiving tlie ezoiting os in the ease of Daniell's battery, is only consumed 
liquid, which may be dilute sulphurio acid or a solution while the current passes; so that the apparatus may 
ol common salt. * be arranged an hour or two before it ia required for 

H’allaitan’* Battery, —In this arrangement every use. The nitric acid suppresses the whole of the 
copper plate ia doubled round a zinc plate, and the two hydrogen, becoming thereby slowly deoxidized and 
metals are kept apart by pieces of cork or wood; converted into nitron* acid, which at first remains 
consequently, both surfaces of the zinc are exposed to dissolved, but after a while begjps to be disengaged 
the nation of the liquid, which is contained in an from the porous cells in dense red fumes. This oon- 
oarthenwaro trough, divided bv partitions into ‘a* stitutes the only serious drawback to Mr. Grove’s 
many cells as there are pairs. The zitie of one pair is excellent apparatus. 

oonneeted with the copper of the next; and all the Bumen'* Battery. —This form of batterv, which is 
pairs are firrolv attuebed to a bar of dry mahogany, so much used on the continent, resembles that last de- 
that they can be readily lifted out or plunged into the, scribed, save that the inurtive elements in contact with 
noid. The great objection to fh x battery, and tb the the nitric acid ore formed of carbon. They ore made 
other contrivances previously described, is tho rapid 1 of various shapes, by heating in proper moulds u 
decrease of power. The current, however strong at ntrongly-eompressed mass formed from a mixture of 
first, soon becomes weak, and, after a certain time, ia I powdered coke and caking coal, rendered plastic by 
hsrdljr peroeptibls. This loss of power may be i strong syrup. 

•sai^y explained. In the first place, tbs exciting j Caftan' * May moth .Battery.—This i* another modifi* 
•19 
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cation of (3rove's battery, in which coat-iron ia substi- 
tuted for platinum. Tlie most brilliant effects may be 
•produced t»y means of a large number of zinc and iron 
>airs; and the cheapness of both metals render* auoh a 
isttery accessible to those who cannot afford to invest 
much money in platinum plates. 

Smtt'i Bait try .—For most practical purpoaas this 
apparatus may bo advantageously used. It is less 
powerful tlmn most of tbe arrangements already de- 
scribed, and in constancy it is dccidely inferior to 
Darnell's battery ; but the enso with which it can be 
constructed and repaired, the foot of its only requiring 
one exeili&g liquid, and never evolving any unpleasant 
or corrosive vapour, render it a most valuable aud con¬ 
venient instrument, Each cell ountains three plates,— 
two of active and one of inactive metal. The two active 
plate* arc of amalgamated zinc,'and arc tightly clamped 1 
to a wooden frame by a screw, whieb, being of brass, 
serves to Ci nneet them electrically. The inactive plate 
is a thin sheet of platinized silver, and is held in the 
frame between the two zincs. Before platinizing the 
silver, its surface is roughened by a momentary immer¬ 
sion in nitric acid, or by placing it between two pieces of. 
sand-pnper, and subjecting the whole to pressure. The 
silver thus prepared is then attached to a wire connected 
with a plate ol vine in a porous cell, and immersed in 
r.n outerceil which contains dilute sulphuric ueid timed 
with a weak solution of chloride of platinum. By 
pouring weak sulphuric acid into the porous cell, an 
electric current is produced, and finely-divided platinum 
is precipitated on the silver, just as copper is deposited 
ill the electrotype process (AVr KucTROim ) The 
partielcn ol platinum attached to the silver lueililale 
the liberal ion ol hydrogen when the plain is used in 
tho butt tj, Instead of adluring to the metal and 
'.uteriopting the action, the pus escapes with a loud 
hissin.’ limse. To exi ite the battery, a mixture of one 
part, by measure, oi sulphuric acid, and twelve parts 
ot water, is employed. This ingenious conlrivuneu was 
appropriately named tlio cliemu-o-meclianiuul battery 
by ltrlnveiitor. (For a full account of tbe uses ot the 
voltaic battery, *re Ki.fctiucitt, Voltaic.) 

Batti.l, Li-tl (Fr. b-ilaiUt), in Mil., is a hostile en¬ 
counter between two large bodies ol troops or two 
armies. In early times a battle was a fierce tumultuous 
dourest between bodies of men, without order or disci¬ 
pline, the issue of whieh depended upon the physical 
r trvugthor courage of the combatants. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, the superiority oi discipline, united effort, and the 
use of improved implements oi war as opposed Mtnero 
physical strength, h.-gan to bo seen, and led to the 
changes that have since taUen place in the training of 
armies and the conduct of engagements. The issue of a 
battle now depends upon a variety ol circumstances, 
which renders it always a matter of difficulty to deter¬ 
mine helorebund what may lie the result. These eir. 
cnmstances are constantly changing: and sometimes 
events, that no human wisdom could have foreseen, 
may occur in the course of a buttle to defeat the 
wisest planB and the most skilful arrangements. It is 
in foreseeing and providing for the various ojrcura- 
stsnees of each particular ease that tho great skill of 
a general comists; and though he may meet with 
occasional reverses, in the long run, success is generally 
on the side of him who forms his plans with the greatest 
sagacity, and executes them with corresponding vigour 
and ability. It is tho skill of the general, rather tlmn 
the courage of the soldier, that now determines the 
event of a battle. There is, perhaps, no position 
that calls for greater mental qualities than that of a 
general during a battle. With a consciousness of tbe 
great issnes that depend upon him at that trying mo¬ 
ment, amid scenes of tremendous agitation and blood¬ 
shed, be must remain firm and collected, carefully 
observing the movements that are going on, ready to 
circumvent the intentions of the enemy, aud to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstance that may 
present itself. Battles are either offensive or defensive j 
and, of course, a battle which is offensive on tbe one 
side is defensive on the other. In operations which 
are purely defensive, an array waits lor its opponent 
in a strong position, without any other object than that 
of maintaining it against him. In offensive operations 
again, the enemy is sought for, harassed, and attacked 
on the first favourable opportunity. A battle in usually 
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divided into three* periods,—the disposition, the com¬ 
bat, and the decisive moment The general first 
examines tho strength, reconnoitres the position, and 
endeavours to learn the intention of the enemy. Be 
ought to kuow the nature of the enemy's ground, u 
well as his own ; the strong or weak points which it 
resents; by what local advantages his own flanks can 
e supported, or those of tbe enemy attacked; and 
also lie acquainted with the wcuk points of his own 
and his antagonist's disposition; so that be may be pre¬ 
pared to strengthen the one or to assault the other. 
It forms pait of the tactics of a good general to make 
tho enemy conform to his plans, aud to avoid the 
necessity of having to conform to the uluus of the 
his opponent. If tbe enemy conceal his position 
aud plans, skirmishes and partial assaults sro often 
advisable, in order to disturb him, to oh ain a view 
of his movements, to induce him to advance, or make 
prisoners, from whom information may be obtained. 
According to tho knowledge thus acquired, and the 
state of the troops, the plan of tbe battle, or thedispo- 
ot ton, is made. Dispositions ought to have lor their 
ihjeet to insure at once solidity aud mobility; and 
hence they ought neither to be too extended nor too 
deep. The plan of the battle itself, the position of the 
troops, &c., h called the order of battle. When each 
division of troops has taken its position and received 
its orders, then comes the second period,—the combat. 
It commences either on several points, at a given 
ngmil, as is the ease when the armies lire very large, 
.iml n general attack is intended, or by skirmishes of 
the light troops, winch is most commonly done. Before 
the buttle, the general places himself upon an eleva¬ 
tion from which lie can see the conflict. The plans 
and orders of a general reach only to a certain point; 
(he commanders of buttulioiis must do the great work 
of the battle. They ought, therefore, to have as 
much knowledge of the business of the day as will 
enable them to vary tiieir movements according to 
<mcum-tuners, when in suuh situations as that tho 
commander himself cannot direct their operations. 
The commander-m-cluef reetlvei the reports of the 
generals under him,and gives orders from time to time; 
disposes of the troops not yet in notion ; strengthens 
weak points; throws his force upon tho enemy whe.re 
he sees him waver; or changes, if necessary, with • 
hold and ingenious thought, tho whole order of battle, 
lie sometimcH sends olio of ids aides-de-camp to take 
instant command of tho nearest body of cavalry, in 
order to execute an order which must he carried into 
effect quickly. The gencrul also uses every meant 
to bring on the third period,—the decisive moment. 
Tins cannot always ho the result of calculation: it 
often takes place much sooner than was expected, and 
i« often protracted by accidents or want of energy. 
Sometimes the operations are drawing to tho t nd 
which the general aimed at, when an unforeseen acci¬ 
dent suddenly gives a new impulse to tho enemy. 
Everyth] ng depends n pon a moment,—upon a thought; 
and the skill of tbe general is shown in the use he 
makes of the one, or tho means he has at command for 
carrv.ng out the other. Perhaps it is oU-imporlant to 
break at ouoe the enemy's centre; to pour down 
cavalry in a certain direction, or to concentrate tho 
Ore of srliile.ry upon a certain point. When the aaemjr 
begins to waver or retreat, it is of tho utmost import¬ 
ance to follow up the victory with every possible vigour 
and dispatch. Of tho numerous battles that have taken 
place there are a few that stand prominently out os 
ring had a material effect on tbe world's subsequent 
history. Historians differ os to the title of some battles 
to he so characterized; but wegive those enumerated 
by Sir E. 8. Creasy, in his “ Fifteen Decisive Hatties 
ot tbe World :" these are,—l. tbe battle of Marathon, 
B.C. 400 , 2. the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, 
B.c, 413; 8. the battle of Arbela, b.o. 3111; 4. that of 
Metaurus, B.c. 207; S. the victory of Armtnius over 
the ltoman legions tinder Varus, a.p.B; B, tbe battle of 
Chalons, 451; 7. that of Tours, 732; fi. that of Has¬ 
tings, MSB; it. Joan of Arc’s victory over the English, 
at Orleans, 1420; 10. the defeat bf the Span ish A rmuda, 
1583; 11. the battle of Blenheim, 170*; 12. the battle 
of Pultowa, 1700 ; 13. the victory of the Americana over 
Burgoyne, at Saratoga, 1777; 14. the battle of Vafmy, 
17W; and U. that of Waterloo, 1816. 
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Battlb, or BimD,—Trial by a wager of battle,— 
a gpceica of judicial combat formerly practised by 
individuals, and sanctioned by law in the Middle 
Aces. Any person accusing another of a crime was 
admitted to prove it by witnesses or by single combat. 
Although in England the right prevailed, it had fallen 
into deauotude; but it was unexpectedly revived in a 
celebrated case, which was the cause of its being 
abolished. In 1817 a young maid, Mbit Ashford, was 
believed to have been violated and murdered by Abra¬ 
ham Thornton, who in an appeal claimed hie right by 
bis wager of battle, which the court allowed; but the 
appellant (the brother of the maid) refused the chal¬ 
lenge, and the accused escaped, being ordered "to go 
without day," 16th April, 1818. The argument before 
the oourt of King’s Bench occupied several days; and, 
as the case brought out a vast amount of research as to 
the history of duelling and judicial oombat, and is well 
worthy the attention of the antiquary and historian, 
we cannot do better than refer the reader to it. It 
will be l'onnd in 1 Barnewnll & Aldorson's lteports, 
K.D. 405. See also Cliaunoey’s " Historical Antiquities 
of Hertfordshire," eab verb. Baldock, in Ind. The 
statute 59 Geo. III. o. 40, abolished this right of appeal 
or trial. 

,, Battlb-axb, buf-tel-ax, qn ancient military weapon 
of ofl'once. This weapon, which appears to have been 
need from tbe moat remote periods in warfare, was 
made in two forms. The first had a single edge only, 
and was similar to the modern hatchet; the second 
had two edges, and was sometimes called the Ama¬ 
zonian axe, from a supposition that weapons of this 
kind were used by the female warriors. Axes wore 
much employed as offensive weapons by the Celtic and 
Scandinavian nations. Among tho Homan armies the 
battle-axe was not mnch used; it was considered the 
weapon of uncivilised nations. At the sipge of the 
Homan Capitol by the Gauls, Brennus is represented 
as being armed with a battle-axe; and Ammiamis Mar- 
oellinns, several centuries afterwards, describes an 
armed body of Gauls as being nil furnished with liattlo- 
axes and swords. In tbc Bayeux tapestry the English 
are represented as using the battle-axe. The pole-axe 
was introduced by the Normans; it had an edge ou 
one aide and a sharp point on the other. In the year 
1415, at the battle of Agincourt, the Welsh infantry 
employed this weapon in order to dispatch those whom 
the archers hud wounded with their arrows. It was 
alio used at an early period in naval warfare for the 
purpose of cutting tno ropes and rigging of vessels. 
The battle-axe fell into disuse towards the close of the 
16tb century. 

BaiTMinooB, bat'-tel-door (Sax. battle, to beat, door, 
a fiat board), a small bat or raquet, used in play 
for striking up a ball or shuttlecock. It is composed 
of a palmror flat board and a thin haudlo. Tbe palm 
is sometimes of wood and sometimes of stretched 
psrehmont. 

Battlbubkt, bM'-teUmeni, in Arch., a wall or 
parapet ou tho top of a building, with notches or in¬ 
dentures, in the form of embrasures, to look through 
or to discharge missiles from, for the annoyance of an 
enemy. The rising parts of the parapet are railed 
merloae or oopet, and the open spaces are called ere- 
nele, loopt, or embraeuree. Tho purpose of the eon- 
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trivanee is, (hat a soldier may shelter himself behind 
tbe merlon while he shoots or observes the enemy 
through the crenels. The device is of great antiqnity: 
it has been found represented in various forms in 
the bas-reliefs of Nineveh and Lycia, and in the Egyp¬ 
tian paintings, and exist* in many remaining walla and 
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towers of the Greeks and Homans, besides those of the 
meilisevalperiod. Battlements were also largely given to 
ecclesiastical and civil buildings in the Middle Ages bv 
way of ornament, where they are often richly panelieS 
or pierced with circles, trefoils, qnatrefoils, 4c. On 
fortifications, the battlements are generally quite plain, 
or pierced only with a very narrow cruciform or up¬ 
right opening, the ends of wbioh sometimes terminate 
in*circle» called ceillete, through whiob archers could 
take aim. Sometimes tbe coping on the top of the 
mertone is carried over the embr<uure, producing the 
appearance of a pieroed parapet. The nse of this 
ornament is almost entirely confined to the English 
styles of Gothic architecture. 

iUrci.s-riscB,&<H'-te2-Beece,in Paint.,apioture which 
represents a battle, exhibiting large masses of men in 
action. A painter of battle-pieces ought to have an 
accurate knowledge of the appearance of horses and 
men, and, if possible, to have seen a battle. The 
armour of tho ancieuts, and tlie whole array and action 
of their battles, afford subjects more favourable to tho 
artist than the straight lines, condensed columns, and 
firearms of the moderns. Some of tho greatest pieces 
of this kind are the battle of Constantine, of which the 
cartoons were drawn by Raphael, and which was exe¬ 
cuted liy Giulio Romano; Lebrun’s battles of Alexan¬ 
der; and the 1 • Hies of t he Amazons by Rubens. From 
these may be languished the skirmishes, surprises, 
4c., whloh li» . ueen represented with so much skill by 
Antonin Tempest a, John Snellink, Jos. van dcr Velde, 
John ABselyn, Peter Sneyders, Robert von Hock, Ful- 
cone, called oracolo delle battaglie, Horace Veruet, 
Edwin Landseer, and others. 

Eattub, hot'-too (Fr. bu/lre, to beat), an expression 
used to denote an unsportsmanlike method, adopted 
by owners of large estates in tho autumu and winter 
months, of killing a great quantity of game which has 
been preserved for the purpose. Tho wholesale 
slaughter is unaccompanied by any exhibition of the skill 
tlmt may be shown, or endnrance of fatigue tbuLmust 
lie encountered, in the pursuit of gamo in a fair and 
legitimate woy. A party of ten or « dozen gentlemen, 
each with tivo’guns, which are loaded for them by attend¬ 
ant keepers, surround a copse or plantation in which a 
great number of pheasants, hares, and rabbits are 
known to harbour. Men armed with long sticks are 
then sent in, who beat tbe bushes in all directions, 
which causes the game to quit their retreat and make 
for otiger covers. As they come out into the open 
space*hey are shot down m all directions as fast as the 
guns can be discharged. Sometimes the owner of the 
estate derives a considerable annual sum from the sale 
of the game shot at these periodical battues. 

Bavhinia, baio-hin'-i-a (so named by Plunder, in 
honour of the brothers Bauhin, botanists of the 16th 
century), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the 
nat. ord. Legumino tie, sub-ord. Cteeal/tiniea. The 
species are natives of the warmer regions of both 
hemispheres. Most of them are twining plants, which 
Btreten from tree to tree in tropioal forests, like living 
cableaq but a few are small trees, with erect self-sus¬ 
taining stems. The leaves are generally divided iuto 
two equal lobes, which circumstance is said to have 
suggested the idea of naming the genus after the two 
brothers. Tho flowers of some are large and very 
beautiful; but they rarely show themselves in the hot¬ 
house. The genus contains several very useful species. 
Thus B. parriflora, racemtna, and valilii yield tough 
fibres employed for making ropes; JJ. retina aud 
emargimta each produce a kind of gam; B. variegata 
has an astringent bark used in medicine, and for 
tanning and dyeing leather; the bnda and dried flowers 
of B. tomemtoea are also astringent, and are mnoh em¬ 
ployed by the Indian doctors in dysenteric affections. 
The snaken rod of /Escolapius is said to have bad its 
origin in a portion of the stem of A. eeandeiu, which 
had twined around a smaller stem. The Mopand-tree 
of Booth Africa is a species of Baukinia. During the 
heat of the day the leaves of this tree fold up and 
become almost erect, so as to afford bat little shade to 
tbe ann-oppressed traveller., 

Baxtbbianb, bUr-te'-n-ane, in Eeel. Hist., is a term 
applied to those who adopted the peculiar theologies! 
tenets of Rioliard Baxter. His system was liberafaad 
conciliatory. Ho attempted to unite the different sects 
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and parties in the Church by moderate and conciliatory 
measures. By striking into a middle path between 
9 Calvinism and Arminianism, he endeavoured to recon¬ 
cile both creeds. He held with Calvin that the merits 
of Christ's death are to be applied to believers only i but 
he also asserted that all men are in a state capable of 
salvation. In his desire to conciliate all, and in the 
many modifications, concessions, and alterations that 
were extorted from him by men of different religions 
tenets, he sometimes incautiously showed himself to 
be more Calviuistic than Calvin, at others more 
Arminian than Arminius. His opinions have been held 
by a number of great and good mou, but there never 
at any time existed a separate denomination or sect 
known by bis name. 

Bit, bai, in Fliys. Geog. < {See vol. I. of this 
work.) 

Bat. {See Lavbus.) 

Bayaderes, {See Bajadbrbs.) 

Baxbkkry. {See Mybica.) 

Batbvx Tapbstbt, bai'-j/»{r), (Fr. fanu, carpet), a 
long piece of cloth, or rather canvas, 214 feet in length 
ana 20 inches broad, preserved in the HOtel do Ville at 
fiayeux. It is embroidered in coloured yarns, with 
figures of men, animals, houses, ships, &c., with a 
border above aud below the central portion, formed of 
emblematic devices; and forma a pictorial history of 
the events which preceded irad brought about the con¬ 
quest of England by William I. It is divided into 
seventy-two compartments, eachbearing an inscription 
in Latin explaining its subjeot; and many of the figures 
have the numes of tho persons they are intended to 
represent attached in the same language. It contains 
1,612 figures in all; namely, 623 men, 202 horses, 65 
dogs, 37 bouses, churches, and castles, 41 Bhips 
ana bouts, 49 troes, and 505 smaller animals, 
birds, and sphinxes, principally in the borders. It 
is supposed to have been worked for the cathedral 
of Bayeux, under the superintendence of Matilda, the 
queen of William tbe Conqueror, and presented to his 
brother Odo, tho bishop of that place, as an acknow¬ 
ledgement of tho services he had rendered in the con¬ 
quest of England. It went exactly round the navo of 
the building, where the ecclesiastical authorities, 
according to Ducarel, in his “ Anglo-Norman Antiqui¬ 
ties," 1767, were accustomed to hang it up on St. 
John's day in every year, and allow it to remain there 
for the eight days lmmediii-ly following; but,from 
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the inventory of tho varioaa things belonging to tbe 
cathedral taken in 1476, it seems probable that it waa 
originally suspended round the nave on October 15, 
the day on which William won tho battle of Hastings. 
M. Lancelot, in 1724, was the first to call attention to 
this elaborate piece of needlework, having found a 
coloured drawing of a portion of it m the library oi 
M. Foucault, formerly intendant of Normarfdy. Ha 
communicated his discovery to the Academy of In¬ 
scriptions and Belles-Lettres, and showed its evident 
connection with the event* of the Norman conquest. 
This lad to a search for tie original, which waa ibsnd 
in the cathedral at Bayeux, and copied for publication 
ia jlhe work of tho French antiquary Fire Montfoucon, 


which appeared iu 1730. It narrowly Moaned destruc¬ 
tion at the hands of the mob daring the French revo¬ 
lution, and shortly after was brought to Paris, and 
exhibited there by order of Napoleon. Whan it waa 
sent back to Bayeux it waa kept rolled up on a large 
wooden roller, but it may now be seen, protected by a 
covering of glass, in the public library. In 1616 care- 
fol drawings of it were made by Mr. Stothard for the 
Society of Antiquaries, which ware published in vol. vi. 
of the " Vetusta Monuments.” It baa been a matter 
of discussion whether it was worked by Matilda, queen 
of William the Conqueror^ or Matilda, empress of 
Germany, the daughter of hia son Henry I.; but there 
is much evidence in the tapestry itself to show that it 
was embroidered shortly alter tho oconrrenoe of the 
events it is intended to commemorate. The following 
is a brief annunary of the principal scenes in thia pic¬ 



torial history, which affords invaluable information to 
tho orchniologist and historian, respecting the manners, 
customs, costume, mode of warfare, Ac., at the time of 
the Conquest. In the first compartment Harold is 
shown taking leave of Edward the Confessor prior to 
his departure for Normandy. Ho ia then seen quitting 
Iioseham, in Sussex; and, having crossed the Channel, 
ho lands in tho territories of Guy, earl of Ponthieu, 
by whom ho is detained aa a prisoner. Messengers 
come from William of Normandy to Guy and Hariud ; 
and the release of the latter is ordered. Guy conducts 
Harold to William, who brings him to his palace. 
Harold tbon renders assistance to William in his 
quarrel with Conan, earl of Bretagne.} The flight of 
Conan to Rennes is shown, the attack of the Normans 
on Dinant, and the snrronder of the town. William 
rewards Harold's services by a present of armour, and 
the tiro proceed to Bayenx, where'Harold swears to 
aid William in his project of gaining the English orown 
on the death of Edward the Confessor. Harold then 
returns to England, and is shown relating hia adven¬ 
tures to Edward, whose death occurs shortly after¬ 
wards. The people offer the crown to Harold, who 
accepts it, regardless of his oath to William. The 
appearance or a comet betokens some disastrous event 
likely to befall him. The news is conveyed to William 
who holds a consultation with Odo, and orders instant 
preparations to be made for the invasion of England. 
The embarkation of arms, men, and stores, and tbe 
psssage of theNorman troops, are next depioted; their 
landing at Pevenaey and march to Hastings, and the 
subsequent fortification of a camp, and the erection of 
a castle. The coming of Harold and his army ia made 
known to William; and the Norman soldiery are 
shown laying waste the country with fire and sword. 
The spproaeh'of the hostile armies, and ths results of 
the reconnoitring on either aide, are next shown; and 
William appears addressing his soldiers previous to the 
conflict. Next comes the battle of Hastings, with the 
episodes of the death of Harold’* brother* Lewine and 
Gurtb, the prowess of Odo, the slaughter of Harold's 
body-guard, and the fall of Harold himself; andtba 
work is finished with the total dafeat aud rout of the 
Saxon army. It is supposed that it was orfginslly in¬ 
tended to continue the history np to the coronation of 
William; bat, although the main of events seems 
abruptly broken by ita termination at this point, the 
embroidery is compute, and bean no marks of having 
had any portion destroyed^—Bcf, Vetueta Monument*, 
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vol. vi.; Pictorial Hieiory bf England; Bruce's Bayeujr 
Tapeetry Elucidated. 

Bay-Liaves.—F rom remote antiquity bay-leave* 
Iinvn been used iu the customs and ceremonies of 
various nations. An honorary orown or wreath com¬ 
posed of these learos was bestowed us a prize on men 
who were distinguished for any literary or military 
merit. Thus Spenser— 

“So him they led through all their atrectes along. 
Crown’d with garlands ol immortal Laiee; 

And all the vulgar did around them throng 
to suo the man whose everlasting pramo 
They all were bound to ell poslcnUo to raise.” 

There was a superstition that bay-leaves were aide to 
protect the wearer in a thunderstorm. And man old 
play, called The White Deed, there are tho follow ing 
lines:— 

“ Reach tho in.y» ; 

I'll tie a garland here about his head,— . 

'Twill keep my boy from lightning.” 

The fading of bay-leaves was looked upon formerly ns 
an omen of daatn. At tho present dav they ore used 
along with other evergreens in decorating houses and 
churches lit t’hristmus. They ore uiso used for llii- 
vonring in cookery. 

Bayonet, bai'-o-not (supposed to bo derived from 
Bayoim", tho town whero it was first made), a steel 
dagger, or short spear, attach¬ 
ed to tho muzzle of u rifle or 
similar weapon. Bayonets are 
made very rapidly, and in largo 
quantities, ut tho government 
rifle-manufactory at Enfield. 
The process of making them is 
as follows:--A square liar of 
the very lv>t east steel, 7 inches 
long nml £ inch (hick,is welded 
on to a wrouglit-iron bur 
inches long und 1 inch thic 
The steel forms the blade, and 
t ho wrought iron forms tho 
handle of the bayonet. Tho 
welded metal is submitted to 
the net ion of a forging-machine, 
where it is got into a rough 
oft time; it is then cut into 
shape by the action of a swng- 
ing-moctiino, wit If dies which 
come down, and counter-dics 
which corao up, with great 
force upon the metal. The 
rough bayonet is then annealed, 
“turned in a cutting-machine, 
cut to a proper length, and the 
handle made square. It is then 
drilled and bored to make the 
socket-handle hollow, shaped 
find furrowed along the blade, 
bent a little nt the neck, and then hardened aud tem¬ 
pered. Before it ii quite complete, the bayonet has 
•till to go through a variety of minor processes. The 
first bayonets were used in Prance in 1071, and were 
called bayonide-annuncbr; they had handles which 
fitted into the muzzles of the guns. Bayoneta-a-domVe, 
or socket-bnyouets, were a inter invention. It seems 
•‘■very probable that the first bayonets consisted of 
short daggers, which the infantry were in the habit of 
sticking into the muscles of their muskets when at¬ 
tacked by cavalry. The usb of pikes went out as the 
value of the bayonet began to be appreciated. The 
bayonet, ns on offensive weapon, has been of great 
importance in modern warfare; and tho bayonet- 
charge, w which every nation thinks that it extols, 
none of the moat terrible manceavres of inikntrv sol- 
mere, The sword-bayonet it a more modern inven¬ 
tion, sad, when detached from the gun, can be used. 
aaa weapon by iteeir. With respect to its different i 
parts, the blsde ia shown at 1; 2 is the hilt; the 1 
guard and ring era marked 3; 1 is the spring which i 
secures the sword to the rifle; the seaboard of the ! 
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Bat-Bai.t, bai'-eaU, coarse salt obtained by the 
evaporation of sea-water in large tanks, or bagt, am 


technically 




day-window. 


SW0BD-BAY0N3T. 


they aro 
termed. 

Bay-Window, in 
Arch., a window which 
forms a bay or recess in 
a room. 11 may project 
outwards from the wall 
either in a rectangular, 
polygonal, or semicir¬ 
cular form, which latter 
has often been incor¬ 
rectly termed a botc- 
window Windows of 
this kind »ro very com¬ 
mon in the Perpeiuli- i~ 
eulur style. Examples V-Jl 
of them tuny he seen 
in the hulls of tho col¬ 
leges" at Cambridge and 
Oxford, as well ns in the 
old halls of the English 
nnlnhty and goutry. 

Chaucer makes the 
following allusion to 
them:— 

" With In indows, goodly as may be thought.” 

Riz.iae, or i ZAE*, bn-zar', is a term derived from 
the Arabic, a.ul literally signifies tliu sale or exchange 
of goods. Among the Turks and Persians it is applied 
to u market-ujurc, either open nr covered, w here goods 
are exposed Tor sale, and where merchants meet for 
tho transaction of business. The name lias recently 
been adopted in London, Paris, and other great cities, 
and is applied to places opened for the sale of various 
articles, chiefly fancy goods, 

^Bxzocns, or II vsocitk, bn-zotb', a French term, the 
exact etymology of which is rather doubtful, but most 
agree in considering it a burlesque translation of the 
Lai m w ord hnxilica, a mval palace. When justice was 
administered in the royal palace of the French kings, 
the judges, advocates, procurators, und others who 
were connected with this department, were termed 
e/ere* de la bnznehe. Afterwards, when tho adminis¬ 
tration of justico beeome a separate department, a 
distinction was made between those noblemen who 
formed tho royal train, and were called euurtirre, aud 
those connected with flic court of justice, who were 
called clerre tie In buz it he, or bueochutne. Bat as the 
term b izoehe implied tbs having a king, a mock one 
was appointed, who bail hisBtlicers of state, court, and 
other parapfierniviu of royalty. In tho beginning of 
the 1 tilt century Philippe le Beleonferred on this com¬ 
munity. certain important privileges. Ilenry lit. 
suppressed the title of king, and conferred the rights 
and privileges attached to that office on tho chancellor. 
Still the bazorbe continued to exist us a body, and 
retained its pomp and its forms. It mot twice a week, 
aud heard and decided all processes and debates that 
arose among tho clerk*. At public festivals tho bazo- 
chiaus took a prominent place ; and at the carnival 
they uniteff tliemsidves to tho prince of fools, and took 
part in tho acting of low farces and mysteries. In 
their turn they acted a kind of satirical morality, in 
which they took great liberties in railing at the vices 
of tlje age, and in insultiug tho favourites of fortune. 
Tills naturally produced a great outcry against thorn, 
and at length, in 1510, they were entirely suppressed.— 
Ref. Encyclopidie dee Gent da Monde. 

Bdellium. (See Balsamode xnnoy.) 

Beach, beech (Ang.-Sax.), in Grog., a shelving 
tract of sand or shingle washed bv tho sea or a fresh¬ 
water Jake, interspersed between the water and the land 
on which vegetation grows. Tho sea-beach is tho space 
between low and high water-mark, particularly that port 
of it whjph is dashed by the waves ; and tho beach of a 
lake lies between the highest and lowest water-marks 
of its ordinary level. 

Ba aches, Raised. —Banks of sand and shingle, with 
shells, found following the bays and recesses of the 
coast, at various heights above the existing beach or 
sea-margin. These give evidence of either elevation 
of the land or depression of the ocean, mid poiut to 
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times when sea sad land stood at tbeae successive levels. 
Along the coasts of Orest Britain there are several 
notable examples, at heights about 10, 20,40, and even 
'00 feel shot« the present, sea-level. 

Baa cow, be'-kon (Sax. Action, a sign; btaenian, to 
make a sign to), the nemo given in former times to 
signal-fires lighted on the tops of hills or any elevation 
that could be seen from a great distance, to convey 
intelligence of the approach of an enemy, or any other 
desired information, by preconcerted signs. Besoon- 
ilre* are of great antiquity, being mentioned in .Jere¬ 
miah vi. 1, stid by the Greek tragedian /Kaehylus, in 
bis *■ Agamemnon," as conveying the intelligence of 
the fall of Troy to the Greeks. In Knglaud, thebeacons 
were formerly piles of faggot-wood, hut afterwards 

S oles were created, to winch iron pots were attached, 
lied with pitch and other combustibles. Intelligence 
was speedily conveyed in this manner: the beacons on 
the frontier between England aud Scotland were utw uys 
carefully watched, and, in the reign of Elisabeth, a 
line of beacons was erected on the headlands and lulls 
on the south coatft, to signal the approach of the 
Spanish Armada. Lord Macaulay, iu his ballad on 
this subject, describes in forcible Inngnngo-how the 
news'of the coming of the Spaniards' fleet was flushed 
from Plymouth to Loudon, and round tlm eastern 
coast, in the dork night, the red blast* of beacon after 
beacon springing from hill, and down, and tower, 
rousing the slumbering might of England into liic and 
action. These iron beacons were often erected on 
church-towers, and one is still to be seen on the tower 
of the parish church of Hadley, in Middles'x.—In 
Mur., a boncou is an erection at the entrance of a 
harbour or river, to indicate sunken rqpks, sand-banks, 
or parts where navigation is dangerous. It is generally 
a polo secured by chums to the rock on which it is 
plotted, with a large ball formed of iron hoops at'the 
top. Vessels anchored in certain places, exhibiting 
lights at night, an; called floating beacons. The light¬ 
houses built at various points to render navigation less 
hazardous are also beacons. (See Ljoutiiourb.) 

Bead. hede, in Arch., a small moulding whose ver¬ 
tical section is semicircular, sometimes cut into pearls 
and other ornaments in Grecian and ltoman arehi- 


pnn heated to dntl redness, and stirred about till they 
assume, a rounded form, from their edges becoming 
partially melted. Wbou oool, the sand and charcoal, 
which have prevented them from collapsing, is cleared 
out. Bugle-heads are simply cylinders of pass four or 
flee times their diameter in lenuth, which are eutrfrom 
a long lube, iviid used without any further preparation. 
Bends are also mode of various hard seed* hjr drilling 
a hole through i heir centre. They are also turned 
from coral, ivory, bone, amber, and bard woods. 
Beads of ail himis arc much used as articles of com¬ 
merce m trading with savage nations, by whom they 
are much Nought after for (fcrpoaes of ornament. 
Beads were anoieqtly much used ok ornaments, aud 
ure, at least, us old ns the Egyptians. 

Bkiiib, Bt. Cprnni ut'n, a popular term for tho 
del ached head -liko jui.its of tho fossils called en- 
rrinihs (which are). They are found in grout abun¬ 
dance on nianv parts of ouroonst, Tho legend asso¬ 
ciating St. t’uihbcrt with theso fossil* is thus alluded 
to by Sir Walter Scott:— 

• “ On a roiAeby Lindisfnrne, 

St. Cuthhert aits nmV.toils to frame 
The sea-born beads that bear his name.** 

llCAOr.it, br'-i/el, a small hound, more remark- 
able for perseveration than speed, employed in hare- 
hunting. The precise history of tho beagle Is involved 
in some obscurity. By Skinner the term is derived 
fri'iu the Kreuch iio/fcr j and Menage is of opinion that 
as the hound whs sent from Britain into Gaul, the name 
may lie of llrmsli origin. Soys Blaine, in the “ Ency¬ 
clopedia of Rural Sports,” “ there are even now several 
varieties of lien glen, but formerly there appear to havo 
been several more, from the deep*tfewed diminutive 
type of the old southern hound, to the fleet and elegant 
foxhound beagle ; to which may bo added the pigmy 
'breed called lapdog beagles. Beagles were formerly 
distinguished by the rough and the smooth. The rough 
wire-haired, or terrier beagle, is now seldom met with, 
though it was a hardy and altogether a vermin-loving 
breed, and very strongly formed. WA were onco tra¬ 
velling on hoi-i-.-liaek along a 1 iirnpike-road, whon our 
eats were i,t rn. \ w it li a screeching, and tho unmusical 
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lecture, in which it is inoro.frcquonlly used than in the w«*w 

Gothic. It is also called an astragal. '.Vre Astragal.) 

Busts, or Bun hp, be 1 -del (Sa \, bydell, a mcKsen- ff to , .--"'’i'V.. 

ger ; Ft . bedeau; Span, bedel; Du., W4),-Junius l : J Y* f 'a 

derives it from bold, beadan, to hid, to tell, to order; v\ }J ' 

because he proclaims und exercises tho will of his t 

snperiors. In this sense, bishops, in some ancient M ■■ 

MSS. in the Saxon tongue, arc railed bedels of Qcut f 8b1Wm ■ t 

(Dei bedelli). The tor in beodlo, ns now commonly yj a 

accepted, is an oflleer.chosen by tho vestry of a Itf^-yaBiELlB j&HStik?' 
parish, aud whose business it is to attend the vestry, 
to giro notice of its meetings to the parishioners, and 
execute its orders. The church beadle was formerly 
a kind of verger, whose station, in the 13th century, 
was at the door of the church, his dress being, as now, 
a blue gown. The name bos since been changed, and 

he is now called a summouer or apparitor. In the y' 

universities, the bedel is an officer who walks before tffdbPCtUvBieb TCOV 'STOVUV, KOJ •B’tWlu 
the masters at all public processional Ac., with a mace. > * 

Beaus, beede (Ang.-Sax.tioi/e, prayer),among Homan znffie of a pnek of full-sized rough heagles, and wo 
Catholics, are small balls of glass, ivory, or other sub- sluill not easily forget how gallantly they rushed through 
stance, strung upon a thread, and used to count the both hedges, and how true to tho line they carrietLlhe 
number of prayers repeated. Tho beads aro distin- scent across the next Held. We wore tola, on inquiry, 
guished by their size and shape; the larger ones being that 300 guineas bad been refused for (his pack.” The 
for Paternosters, tho smaller for Ave-Marias.' •(S’ee Xorth-cuuntry beagle is a nimble and vigorous hemudj 
Bosabt.) k&eathman is a prayer-muo, one who prays be pursuea the hare with impetuosity, giiing her flB 
for another; and a bidding qf the beads is a on or go time to double ; and shoutd the scent he high, he wul 
given by a priest to his parishioners, at certain times, with ease run down two brace before dinner. Colonel 
to sov so many Paternosters upon their beads form Thornton, an eminent English sportsman, owned a 
soul departedvaluable breed of minute lapdog beagles, and Geozgo 

« TeB your beads, says the priest, and be fairly * V - "!" le r , rin f °?. 7!“ i “« ,e > bit ¥ ba ? U 

trnsord n~ 3 * J mg with packs of well-selected dwarf beagles. Another 

For yon surely to-night shall in paradise sup.” well-known English sportsmen, tbelate Colonel Hardy, 

3 3 / ” once hod a pack of beagles amounting to ten or twelve 

Beads. —The manufacture of beads is "tarried on couples, and so diminutive in siss that they were always 
principally at Murano, near Venice, and at Bir- carried to and from the sporting field in a largo pair of 
miogluuh. Glass tubes, of different colours, are first panniers slung across a horse. This curious pack was 
drawn oat to various sizes; they ore then chipped tost to the colonel in a rather singular manner. It was 
into small cylindrical pieces, which are put into a kept in a barn, which wee one night broken open nod 
mixture of land and charcoal, and stirred about until all the hounds and the panniers stolen j end netwHh- 
,the holes in them ere filled; they are then pieced in e standing the moet.diligent search, no Irani! nf eitlssr 
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mold ever be discovered.— Ref. Blaine's Encyclopadi 
qf Rural Sporte ; Brown's Aneedotee of Sap. 

Bui, or Bbax-bbaD, beelc, that external part _ 
a ship before the forecMtle which is fastened <o th 
stem and supported by the iuain-knee. It, was modi 
of wood ana brass, and affixed to the prow, for tin 
purpose of damaging the vessels of the enemy. Bine 
the invention of gunpowder, these strong projectin 
pointed beakors nave fallen into entire disuse, an 
beak-head now signifies a small platform at the fore 
art of the upper deck, generally pLsHKfi the sauu 
sight from the deck as the port-sills. 

Bhakkbs, bee'-ken iGer. lecher ).—Glass vessels 
a cylindrical shape, well annealed, and perfectly evei 
in their substance, used by chemists for boiling o 
heating solutions. They should be very thin, urn 
without any purity-mark , or inequality at the bottom 
Hum, Item (Sax. beam, a tree).—The beams of 
ahip are strong thick pieces of tjjpiber, stretching across 
the ship from side to side to support the decks and 
retain the sides together. The maiu-beum is next tlx 
mainmast. The greatest beam of all is called the mid¬ 
ship beam. .When a shjra inclines so much to one sidi 
that her beams approach to a vertical position, she 1 
■aid to be on her beam-ends. In the measurement o 
a ship, the term beam is used to signify breadth at tin 
wales. (See Tonnage.) In naval affairs, “on tbi 
starboard beam " signifies any point out at sea which 
viewed from the stern, is at a right angle with the keel 
and upon the starboard or right side of the ship. I: 
like manner, “ on the lorbuurd-bcura" signifies 01 
the larboard or left aide; " on the wcatbor-beam 
■ignition that side of the vessel which is towards th 
wind. 

Basil, in Arch., may be cither a largo piece o 
timber or metal used for sustaining a weight, or t( 
counteract two equal and opposite forces. Generally 
it is the largest and principal piece iu a building; ant 
one of its most conunou uses is to support the maiu 
soften. 

Beam-Compass, (See Comfass.) 

Bkak-Engixx.—A steam-engine which communi¬ 
cates motion by tho- top of the piston-rod, being con¬ 
nected with a beam or lever moving on a central pivot, 
the other end of the beam being in similar connection 
with the crauk of thb driving-wheel. In tho direct 
action engine no beam is used, the pislou working tilt 
crank- 

Bium-Txxx. (See Pybus.) 

Bean, been (Box.), the common name for several le 
guminous plants yielding pulse. Those will be described 
under the names of tho genera to which they belong. 
thus, for broad-bean, eee Faux ; kidney-bean, scarlet 
runnor, and haricot (Phaseolcs) ; ordeal-bean (Don- 
chas) ; Tonquiu-beiyi (Diptbbtx). 

Bban-Cafkr. (See ZTOOFiirLMJM.) 

Bean-King, in the early customs of this country, 
was the title of the person who was chosen as king of 
the social festivals on the evening of the Twelfth-day. 
The mode of election is thus describedA cake is 
baked with a bean and a pea concealed in it, and is 
divided among the company present, when ho that 
receives the bean is king of the ceremonies, and she 
that bos the pea is queen. (See Twelfth-Dat.) 

“ Now, now the mirth cornea, 

With the oake full of plums, 

Where bean '• the king of the sport here; 
Besides, we must know 
The pea also 

Most revel! as queen of the canrt here.” 

Merrick ’* Hetperldet. 

A like custom prevails in other countries. In France 
the twelfth-cake it plain, with only a bean, the drawer 
of the bean being king or queen of the feast. In 
Germany, the feast of toe Three Kings (in allusion to 
the wise men of the East), on Twelfth-night, is of a 
similar kind, and attended with similar ceremonies. 

Boa*, to»r (Fr*u»).—Bears are generally inhabit¬ 
ants of the. wooded districts of mountainous countries, 
and occur in all parts of both hemispheres, with the 
exception of Australia. Of all the carnivora, they are 
the most omnivorous in their diet, some of them living 
almost entirely on animal food. Boots, berries, worms, 
Insects (especially ants), ore equally relished by the 


Bear 

bear; but, more tban all, he delights in honey, to get 
at which be will climbtreos and assault the strongholds 
of wild bees, though not uncommonly compiled to 
beat a retreat before the tiny sting-bearers. Generally, 
the bears are large heavy animals, with an awkward 
and sbuittina gait. Their anterior limbs, however, are 
possessed of considerable mobility, and, despite their 
bulk and great weight, they exhibit great dexterity in 
climbing. The bear was not so meanly treated by oar 
ancestors as by us j by them, his strength and fierceness 
were acknowledged, and a Btone castle was built for his 
lodging. To bait him with savage mastiffs was thought 
lit gams to set before the king; olid, to this end, there 
weru founded, at Southwark, in Faria Gardena, as it 
is still called, two circular buildings, somewhat after 
tlie style of tbe ancient Roman amphitheatre. The 
buildings were unrooted, and contained Gera of scats 
for the company, with a pit in the oentre. Tho admis¬ 
sion to the ordinary part of the bear-garden was one 
halfpenny. In tbe reign of James I. it was under the 
protection of royal patent, granted to the holder* 
“ for the sole practising and profib of the fighting and 
combating of wild and domestic beasts in England, for 
the term of fourteen yean." Edward Alleyn, the cele¬ 
brated actor and founded of Dulwich College, eujoyed 
this patent for severolyean. The practice of granting 
a bear-fighting license was abolished in 1042, and the 
bear-master for the time being committed to Newgate 
for the crime of threatening to cat the throat of any 
man who voted ' v bear-garden a nuisance.”— Wild 
Spurt* of ike W . Tho feet of the bear ore armed 
with formidable curved claws, equally available for 
tearing a carcass or digging up a root. In the grisly 
bear (Ureue ferox) these daws possess the singu¬ 
lar property 01 independent action, each separate 
claw being as citpable of distinct movement os the 
fingers of tbe human band. The strength of this last- 
mentioned animal is so prodigious, that it oau bear off 
an ox or bison weighing a thousand pounds. Bhould 
it find a carcass, and, being already full, have no im¬ 
mediate appetite for it, the grisly bear will dig a pit 
and bury it. This propensity to bury is very peculiar. 
Bear-hunters suddenly overtaken by tbe animal have 
stretched themselves along tbe earth and feigned death; 
whereon the shaggy sexton has immediately set abCut 
excavating a pit, into which the buuter was rolled and 
covered with earth. It is said that wolves, however 
famished, will not touch a body buried by a grisly bear, 
though they will devour any and the vilest offal chance 
may throw in their way. Another peculiarity of tbe ani¬ 
mal in question is, that lie doos not hug his prey. His 
claws are brood, of great length, and edged like a chisel. 
Eyeing the object of attack intently for a moment, he 
rushes at it, rears, ami strikes with his tremenaous 
foro-paws. Sir John Richardson mentions the case of 
a buuter who was completely scalped, the skull being 
laid bore, and the bauj turned right over the face, by 
a blow of tbe grisly bear’s paw. Tbe polar bear equals 
in size and ktrength the grisly bear; indeed, Lamont, 
the most recent of Aretia explorers, was assured by 
ho Spitsbergen that a full-grown polar bear would 
ittack and kill a bull walrus three times its own sise: 
-hebear’s hunting tactics being to conceal itself behind 
iu ice-hillock, ana watching till tbe walrus came floating 
}ast, spring on its back, and holding on by its teeth 
-o the creature’s neck, batter in tbe skull with re¬ 
peated blows of its tremendous fore-paws. The 
polar bear, whoso whole life, almost, is passed on tbe 
ilippery iee, has the soles, as well as the rest of 
ts ieet, covered with hair. Tbe respect with which, 
in some countries, the bear is treated it very curious. 
When the Lap starts on a bear-hunt, he does so pith 
ss groat a show of solemnity as if he were going to the 
'uneral of a dearrelative. When tbe bear is discovered, 
md tbe attacking party are driving at it with their 
•pears, they, the while, chant a supplication that the 
M>ar will not take it amiss, and imploring him not to hart 
hem. There is no each thing os rejoicing over the death 
if their enemy. They are afraid even to mention him 
iy name, KM allude to him, when obb'ged, as the” old 
nan in the fhr cloak.” Sir John Richardson relates a 
itory of an old Indian and his wife, who, while sitting 
m the bank of a narrow stream, looked up to a mom 
troue bear facing them on the other ride. Having no 
reapon wherewith to attack the the Xawm 
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made an appeal to ita bettor natnre. "Oh, bear,” 
saint he, " 1 never did you any harm; I always had the 
highest respect for yon and all your relations. Pray 
go away and do not molest vs. And the bear went 
nwey, moved, as the Indian firmly hollared, by bia 
eloquence. Sir Kmmerson Tennent relates, that among 
the Cingalese there exists a belief that certain charms' 
are efficacious in protecting them from the violence of 
bears; and (list those accustomed toexpote themselves 
to encounters carry a talumuu, either attached to their 
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necks or enveloped in the folds of their hair.— {Ceylon, 
vol. i.) The black bear of America {Vriue amerimi- 
iiue) is smaller than most of tho family. Its head is 


ragged-looking hide gives It the appearance of being 
larger. The far of the (loth bear is black, with bees 
and there some brown spots, and two white streaks 
under the aide of the nock, boaring some resemblance 
to the letter V. The cartilage of its note is capable of 
extension, and the lips of considerable protrusion. Its 
food consists of wild fruits, honey, nnd white ante; 
and it generally selects for ita home tome rooky and 
solitary envern. 

Bbab, to.—To bear down upon the enemy, to have 
the advantage of the wiud ; or being to wind- 
ward, to approach the enemy by sailing large, 
or from the wind. To bear in with tha land, 
implies to steer a ship towards the laud; to 
bear off from the land, signifies to steer a 
ship from the land, lest she should aool- 
dcutiilly run aground when undor sail. „To 
bear un, or bear away, is to ciiango the course 
of a ship, ii» order to inako her run before 
tho wind after she had sailed some time with 
a side wind. To bear a hand, implies to make 
buste, to use dispatch. 

Bkah, on the Stock Exchange, is a term 
applied to ono who, having sold stock or 
shares which ho docs not possess, it anxious 
that such securities should decline in value, so 
that ho may bo enabled to buy at a profit. 
Tho term is said to take its origin from tho 
story of tho man who sold tho bear-skin before 
he had killed tho hear. The term bturuh Is 
itl-o used to denote a man's opinion that 
prices will fall. 

llBAlt-UAlliKO. {See Battiks.) 
llBAIMIHBIlY. {See Abctostaihyi.os.) 

Bkau-Uaudxk, was tho name given to tho 
place where, formerly, bears were kept amt 
publicly baited; and in the present day it is sometimes 
applied to a rude turbulent assembly. 

JIkah Lkadeb. — Formerly at fairs and country fee- 


narrower than that of the common brown bear, its; tiritics one of the greot attractions was a dancing boar. 


cars wider apart, its muzzle more prominent, and it 
locks the depression over tho eyes. The fur is com¬ 
posed of short smooth hairs, which are of a glossy 
block for the greater part of their length, instead of 
possessing tbo shaggy and woolly character of the 
comparatively grizzled fur of the brown bear. The 
value attached to the akin of the black bear,—a value 
that has very much decreased, for the skin that once 
fetched from twenty to forty guineas is now worth' 
scarcely as many shillings,—and the high osteem in 
which the Indians held their flesh, cansed great havoc 
amongst them. The importation into England in 1783 
was 10,COO skins, and ascended gradually to 25,000 in 
1803, since which tirao there appears to have been a 
considerable decline; an, iu a table of exports and im¬ 
ports of skins into Great Britain, published in the 
catalogue of the first Great Exhibition, the number 
i of bear-skins is 9,500. Of these, 8,000 are again cx- 
f ported; so that the annual consumption in Great 
Britain is 1,500 only. It is chiefly used iu this coun¬ 
try for military purposes; as for caps, pistol-hol- 
1 iters, Ac. For this reason the animal is frequently 
called the “army” bear. Inhabiting the Cordilleras 
of the Andes, in Chili, there is a bear called the 
Spectacled bear (Urtitt omatut), on account of two 
semicircular marks round the eyes, reminding tho be¬ 
holder of apectuclea. This animal is entirely block, 
with the exception that ita muzzle is tawny yellow, and 
the upper part of the breast inclined to gray. The 
Syrian bear (TJrtue eyriacut) is probably the oldest on 
record. This bear it was that avenged the scoffing ofj 
the children at tlio prophet Elisha. The oolour of the 
Syrian bear is stated by some to be brown, and by 
others to be white, spotted with fulvous white. These 
changes, however, are supposed to have been occa¬ 
sioned by the abrasion of the long hair, whereby the 
woolly fur beneath becomes exposed. It is a ravenous! 
beast, and will without scrapie attack and destroy the 
•mailer mammalia. The doth bear is one of the most! 
singular of the family. When first introduced to this' 
oountry, about sixty yean ago, it wae supposed to be 
a sloth, and waa so named. Bewick, in bia " Quadra- 
peds," gives aportrait of the aioth beer ae an animal 


which was muzzled and led about by a man who was 
called tbo bear-leader. Tho practice is now abolished 
mi account of its dangers. The term of bear-lender, 
however, is still applied in a facetious sense to a tutor 
or guardian who takes charge ofa young man of wealth 
or title in his travels. 

Btub’b Grbask, a, commodity which, as its name 
implies, is made from the fat of bears, and is one of tho 
most nourishing things it is possible to obtain for the 
huir. It is so scaree, however, iu ibis country, that 
most of those pomades which are so tastefully done up 
for sale by London perfumers and others, cousiat 
mostly of beef marrow, hog's lard, or calves' fat, 
nitric ether, and essence of ambergris, Ac. Tho ficti¬ 
tious bear's grease is thus composed, according to tho 
best recipes:—Washed liog’s-lurd, 1 lb.; flowers ofhen- 
zoin, 4 oz.: and balsam ofFera, 4 os. Melt together, 
pour off tho clear portion, and stir nntil nearly cold. 
Holt calves’ fai.'ljlb.; nitric ether, A fluid oz.; essonoe 
of ambeTgris, 10 drops; 41 b. each oflard and veal suet; 
olive-oil, 1A oz.; compound tincture of benzoin, 4 oz. 

Beard, hee.rd (Aug.-Max.), the hair growing upon tho 
chin, and other adjoining parts Of the face, in man s and 
sometimes, though very rarely, in women. It is thicker 
than the hair of the bead, but longer, when suffered 
to grow, than the hair on the other parts of the body. 
It is usually of die same colour as the hair of tho head, 
but always tho same as that or the eyebrows. The 
beard is most abundant among those of the Caucasian 
race; and many persons, natives of Africa. America; 
and Australia, have little or no beard. The earliest 
notice on record regarding this manly ornament is in 
the Bible (Levit. xix. 27), where the lawgiver of the 
Jews warns them not to " mar the oorners” of their 
beards, but to let them grow after the Egyptian 
fashion, leaving a little tuft of hair at the extremity 
of (he chin. These Hebrew^ who are as tenacious of 
ancient customs as the Chinese, continue to the present 
day to let the entire beard grow, when mourning, tor 
the period of thirty day*. The beard was held in greqt 
estimation among the Jews, as it ia until the present 
day among the Arabian. “ By the beard of Aaron,’* 

„_ r _. or " By the beard of the Prophet," ie looked on as the 

that had hitherto escaped Gw observation of natural-] most solemn oath of a Jew or a Mahomedau. Kearly 
lets. It is about the bulk of the brown bear; but ita all the Eastern peoples prided themselves upon this 
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fashion mill i'urin of their beards; and WO have it ex¬ 
pressly on record, that the Assyrians and Persians 
indulged m very long beards; and that often, and par¬ 
ticularly their Kings, they interwove the hair, tho lower 
lip, ana chin, nith matted gold.—(See Bt. Chrysostom, 
Opera, xi. U7H, cil. MonE; Hill's Ottoman Empire , 
p. 46, 1700; and Layard’s Nineveh mid EereepUis.) 
A good many of tho undent 'Egyptians, and particn- 
IiitIy tlieir kings, are often figured in tho delineations 
of them which iiuv o conn) duvt n to us, as entirely with¬ 
out heard t. Beard -eases were often, as in the Mem- 
non’H head in the British Museum, employed to con¬ 
ceal nil the hair that was permitted to grow on the faces 
of this people. Among tho Greeks, and especially 
among the lii celt philosophers, this ornament was held 
in high cHliniiition. Athenceus teila us that the Greeks 
woro the beard until tho tone of Alexander the Great, 
who ordcicd his iVlncedoniim soldiery to sliavo it 
off, lest the growth of it might give a ready bundle 
to their eneinies in battle. Philosophers havo nearly 
always affected (lie beard ns a murk of gravity, and 
even vcnerahleneis; and Blralio tells us that the 
fiviouosophists of India wore it long. Socrates and 
Plato were honoured with the distinction of “ bearded 
master” by their pupils; and the origin ofthc proverb, 
elc paijpn ui no/ hoi (wise men, from their beards)* arose 
from this cl ir-i of wise men among the Greeks in¬ 
dulging ulwnv s in this ornament. Tho ltmuuns wore 
the beard until the .'.I li reunify A.P.C., when t'ubliiis 
Ticimis Mena brought over a colony of barbers Irom 
ttiedy to exorri-u their profession mi the Ttoumn chins. 
Augustus, and the Kutnitn emperors till Hadrian, 
shaved Ilnur beards; and I’luUrell nays that lludrum 
allowed Ins to grow to lode the bents on lus lace. AH 
the imperial personages niter llailriuu grew their 
beards. It wui eiisimnurv, on the assumption of the 
toga nirilis among (he Human youth, to consecrate the 
flist-fruils of their beards to somo only. Unnier and 
Virgil, Cbrysippus and Pliny the young-r, L'Jutareli 
nud Strabo, Diodorus and Juiennl, Perseus and I’ru- 
dentnis, all eelebrute tins ornament on the IW-es of 
persons distinguished lor the length or whiteness of 
t! eir lieards. Tim most curious slorv of long beards 
is that of a Middle-Age personage,—John Muyo, the 
boarded by pre-eminence, who was an exceedingly tall 
man, and nevertheless, whin lie untied lus beard, it 
flowed down upon tho ground; and the emperor 
Charles V. is said to have been greatly amused by the 
wind making it fly in the laces of (ho lords of lus court. 
The Lombards (dr t nnukeards), tho early French, tho 
ancient Britons, nud the Anglo-Saxons after (hey con¬ 
quered Britain, nil nourished the growth of their beards 
with peculiar cure. The English clergy hv-and-by (xro 
Kiii„ t-’n Jlmtorii of Engl ami, vul. i.pp. ldli and 1(16), 
probably in imitation of those of Western Europe, 
begun to shine tho beard, and until the time of Wil- 
lio.’.u the Norman, the whole of whose urtny shaved tho 
beard, there prevailed a bearded class and a shaven 
class, a laity, in short, and a clergy in England. \V lien 
Duke 'Wdliiim conquered England, he insisted rigor¬ 
ously upon carrying out the Norman custom of shav¬ 
ing; nud he thus constrained many of the high-spirited 
Britons rather to abandon their country than their 
whiskers. But hy-and-by they got the advantage of 
their ruthless conquerors; anil the higher chisnes in¬ 
dulged in the uinusuiehc, or the entire beard, from the 
reign of Edward Ill. down to the time of Charles II. 
Beards of particular cut wuro often characteristic of u 
profession. Thus, there is the stecletto beard, and tbe 
spade beard, and the “ board of the general's cut," of 
Shakespeare. (See Henry V.j iii, 8.) Taylor, the 
“ water-poet,” in his odd, humorous way, thus speokB 
of tho beards of lus time in his “ Whip of Prido ”— 

•* Borne like anpndc, some liko a fork, somo square. 

Borne round, some mowed like stubble, some stork 
bare. 

Some sharp, stiletto-fashion, dagger-like, 

Thatmay, withwbbpcnng, a man’s eyes outpike,"ie. 

In tho reign of Charles II. the entire face was often 
•haven; sometimesaslight moustache was tolerated,and 
sometimes the whiskers or hair oh theeheebs was grown. 
In France it went out of fashion in the roign of Louis 
XIII., to bo inaugurated again by Napoleon’s soldiers, 
la Russia it waa highly fashionable until Peter the 
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Great’s time, who cleaned all the faces in his empire. 
“ But such a veneration,” remarks Dr. Giles Fletcher, 
“ had this people for these ensigns of gravity, that many 
of them carefully preserved their beards in their cabi¬ 
nets, to be buried with them, imagining, perhaps, that 
they should make but an odd figure in their grave with 
their naked chins.” During the lust fifty years grow¬ 
ing the whole beard has become very common in must 
European nations. First the practice began in Bona¬ 
parte s army, then it ext ended to Italy, then t<> Ger¬ 
many, then to Spain and llussia, and lastly, to England, 
where it is now very greatly on the increase.—(Arc the 
Lex-cons of lIoflinu.n and Pitmens, tho English Cycle- 
ptpilia, the Eiiryclupadia Eritannini, &o.) 

Beausii, htur J -er, in Arch., a post, or brick wall, 
between the ends of a piece of timber, to support it. 

IIuauihg, bair'-iny, in Mar., an arch in tho sky 
intercepted between tho nearest meridian and any 
distant object, either discovered by the eye and re¬ 
ferred to a point on the compass, or resulting from 
smical proportion. It, is also Used to mark the situa¬ 
tion of uny distant object in connection with a ship’s 
position. Bailors often take tho bearings of another 
ship, or some object on sbore, to save themselves the 
trouble of referring to the compass. 

Bkabino-Notku.— In tho tuning of keyed instru¬ 
ments, harps, &!,, bearing-notes signify those notes be¬ 
tween wlucu the most erroneous ur highly-tempered fifth 
is situate, on which, also, flu-* wolf is said to be thrown. 
Many tuners ’ gin at C uml tune upwards, through 
the progres-i - fifths, C. G, D, A, K, 11, Ob, 1)6, ami 
A6, aiul tlieu -’op, uud iicam at G, the octave above 
the former note, and tune downwards through tho fifths 
F, i!6, and 1\6, and thus the resulting fifth A6IC6 pro¬ 
duces (irnrbig-nutis, owing to each tilth having been 
made more or less fiat tlmu the system of twelve notes 
will hear, the least sum ot all their'errors or temper¬ 
aments being tho iliasrhisma. home timers are in tho 
habit of throwing their wolf into tho tilth Ah, D6, and 
others into that ol D6, G6, which last, as being^tearest 
to the middle of the whole progression of fifths, seems 
its most appropriate place for general use. 

Bgauino tub Ill. li., an expression conveying tho 
idea of excelling in any art or pursuit. Ho that lakes 
the lead m unylimig, or gums the prize iu itnv contest, 
is anid to bear away tho bell troiu the rest ot the com¬ 
petitors. Tho phrase originated from a custom in 
vogue in the 1/tli century, ot giv iug a littlo bell of gold 
or silver to the winner of a horse-race. 

Blasts ok Fai:k ou Cuvsu, are, properly, buck, 
doe, fox, martin, and roc; but in common and legal 
sense extend likewise to all tho beasts ol tbe forest, 
which, besides the otlieis, arererl.oned to be hurt, hind, 
hare, boar, and wolf, and, in a word, nil beasts uf lottery 
or hunting.—Beasts of warren are hares, comes, and 
rocs. 

Beat, or BATTiiitEier, beet (Fr.), a transient grace 
or ornament in Uie performance of a note, denoting 
that a kind of shake is to be made, by beginning with 
the half-tone below tbo given note, and quickly repeat¬ 
ing the given note and that : on the contrary, Ilia shako 
marked tr is effected by beginning on tho note above 
the given one (wbether a half or whole tone distant), 
and repealing the given note and it alternately. The 
turn differs from both these in using the notes above 
and below tho given one. Whcj, therefore, a whole 
tone lies below any note marked lor a beat, an acci¬ 
dental sharp ia supposed to boon thelowcr note, except 
that A is seldom tnua sharpened in a beat. The beat 
is therefore the reverse of the shake (but without the 
turn), and is generally at the distance of a semitone 
bnlow; and all the notes excepting C and F require 
the note below to be sharpened for the beat. The beat 
upon B natural, however, is seldom with A sharp, on 
account of the great harshness arising from the vicinity 
of the semitone BC. In some cases of regular accent 
it is recommended not to make the beat with the semi¬ 
tone, unless particularly so marked. 

HK\ 1 lVlct.liois ,be-at‘ -i-fl-ktn'shon (Lat.6eaf**, happy, 
and facto, I make), in tbe Bonian Catholic church, m 
an act By which the pope declares a person beatified or 
blessed after death. Itis the first step tcmMuafios, 
and no person can be beatified till 60 years after his 
death. All certificates or attestations of virtues and 
miracles, tbe necessary qualifications for lautihip, an 
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examined liy the Congregation of Rites; and thia ex¬ 
amination often lasts for several years; after which the 
pope pronounces the beatification. The corpse and 
relics ot tho future saint are forthwith exposed to tho 
veneration of the superstitions, his image is crowned 
with rays, and a particular office is set apart for him. 
Beatification differs from canonisation, in that, in the 
former case, the pone only grants a privilege to certain 
persona to pay religions worship to the bcntifipd, 
without determining judicially upon his state; in tho 
latter case, tho pone speaks as a judge, and determines 
tx cathedra upon the stato of the person canonized. 

BiMTir.n, Icff'-ing, in Star., the operation of making 
progress at sea against tho wind in a zigzag line, or 
traverse. It is generally understood to bo turning to 
windward in a storm or fresh wind. 

ftr.vriVG the Boutros.—-On Ascension Thursday it 
is an oi l custom throughout Ungland lor the clergy -1 
man of the parish, accompanied by the churchwardens,, 
to survrv tho old landmarks which show tho bounds- j 
ries of i he parish. In this pcrumbulalimi they nro ! 
accompanied by lhe hoys of the parish school and (heir 
master. The boys carry willow vv ands, w itli which they 
strike the various boundary-marks. From this prac¬ 
tice uru'.'s the term “beating the bounds.'* It was 
tin* custom in earlier times to whip a boy or boys at 
stated places cm tlie boundary-line, in order that tho 
ramembraucs of the place might not pass away when 
lie grew up. 

11K ori mi Time, in Hus., that motion of the hand or 
foot used by performers themselves, or some person 
presiding over the concert, to specify, mark, and re¬ 
gulate, the measure of the movements. If tlictimn be 
eojurnoii or equal, the beating is nl.n oqu.il; as. down, 
•eti up right, or ono down and one up ; if the time bo 
triple or nneqinj, tho beating is also unequal; ns, 
down, left np, Ac. 

Ill' at; nos, — Those regular pulsativo hearings or 
swellings of Bound produced in un organ, by pipes of 
the same kev, when they nro not exactIv in uue.on, i r. 
when their vibrations are not perfectly equal in velocity, 
not-imultnnennsnnd coincident, which, as Mr. Emerson 
observes, occasions a repetition of noises lil e v <nn, aw, 
Mr, hip, aw, or i-ir, ytt, ya, i/a. These are called brali by 
Dr. Itoiieit Smith, Mr. Emerson, and we believe every 
other mill hemal .ml writer that notices the phenomena. 
Earl Stanhope, in a letter in the Thi<o»npt,ual Maga¬ 
zine, v<d. jcvviu. p. 160, lias laboured to make a 
diMinction between the meaning of brut a and beating*, 
in order to identify the former with the pulses or at -1 
bxihonn of the hounds themselves, and to denominate 
t lie abov e phenomenon by tho cxclusiv o uso of the 
term braf'*’/*. 

3 * i. v*i it i, i> r, br-rl'-i-tu/lr (Lat. beat Unto, blessedness), 
denotes tie' high,'at kind of felicity nr happiness of 
winch human nature is susceptible,—that st.de in 
winch the soul attains the utmost excellence and dignify 
of «Inch it is capable,—the fruition of (iud in a future 
life. 

“ Above him all the sanctities of heaven 
Sto d thick n-s star*, and from his sight received 
Bcutitude past utterance." 

Milton. 

The V.eatitmlr* is a term applied to Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount, from the h!re*edneaa that he there pro- 
uo.iTee* upon certain characters of persons. 

Tlr at fir Dhgai, in Mil.—Many of the movementa 
and njunrruvres of Boldiers are indicated by a parti¬ 
ed r method of drnin-beuling. There is a great variety 
of beats, of which the principal urn us follows:—tho 
ijcueriit, giving notice to troops that they are to march j 
! lie u.-xi wh//, ordering troops to a rendezvous, or to 
join their colours; the march is the command to move, 
always with the left foot first; the tattoo, or taptao, is 
vhe order to retire to quartern. The rirnll* is always 
beaten at dawn, and rive* notice to the soldiers to rise, 
to the sentinels to desist from challenging, and that 
leave is given to come out of qnarters. To arm* heats 
when soldier* nre dispersed, in order to bring them 
together; and the retreat is a signal to retire from 
before the enemy; the retreat is also beaten in camp 
and garrison a little before sunset, and orders the 
enldier* to retire to their quarters. The alarm gives 
notice of sudden danger; and the parley demands a 
conference with the enemy. There ore several other 
227 
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beats; snch as the ohamade, the tong roll, the rogue’s 
march, the pioneer’s call, tho coll to church, to. 

Beats.—T he audible phenomenon attending tho 
sounding of two notes at tho same time, which op* 
proaoli within certain limits to the producing of a 
concord with each other, which the Into Dr. Robert 
Smith, in liis “Harmonies,” lias applied with tho 
happiest effect to the practical tuning of instruments, 
according to any given system or arrmigomcnts of the 
intervals. The phenomenon of beats lorins also tho 
means by which practical tuners uuuequuinted with 
theory ortho exact comparative magnitude* oi intervals, 
adjust tho noli** of organs, pianofortes, harps, &c., by 
the judgment of their ear, in the daily exercise of the 
tuning profession. 

IU.atsonxa, beet-ao'-ni-n, in lint , a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nut. ord. Praniteuuieree. T’lio leaven 
of ono species aro used at 8t. Helena us a substitute 
for lea. 

Beau, So (Fr.), is applied to ono who pays too 
much attention to his dross and personal appearance: 
satirically he inn been described as being “ a woman 
ivorytliiug but the sox,—a man in nothing except 

the sex." 

llr.A wiY/bu'-tr (Fr. hcauU ).—The Beautiful, tho Sub¬ 
lime, and the 1’iet uresque go to form » portion of every 
theory of taste. Kb exact delinilion of beauty has ever 
been given, and we may bo satisfied with a sentence 
descriptive of it. Beauty, then, is that which gratifies 
tho lnvte of all. It springs most nuhtilly from our 
capacity of enjoyment, or from our sense of the 
pleasurable; and honeo tho unparalleled diversity of 
opinion which ha| always existed regarding it. Tho 
view which appears to us liable to fewest objections is 
that of the late Hir William Hamilton, winch is as 
follows, lie holds, with Aristotle, that, pleasure, from 
which the seiixo of beauty ultimately springs, is tho 
invunable concomitant, of tho unimpeded energy of* 
power. The most, general causes which contribute to 
ruixCjgtr lower tho intensity of our energies, and, of 
course, by doing so, to exalt or diminish our sense of 
the Bountiful, in particular, are,—1. Novelty; 2. Coe- 
triisf,; 3. Harmony and Discord; and 4. A'lroeiation. 
Taking up the feelings of man, and viewing them 
entnely aa results or an ettocts of tins energy, there in 
a contemplative clam of them winch springs from tho 
combined notion of' the imagination and ol the under¬ 
standing, which gives rise to ttie pleasurable emotion 
winch men ordinarily denominate beauty. Thu feeling 
of beauty is, then, the result of the combined energy 
of these two powers, the Understanding and the Imagi¬ 
nation. But how do those powers art? The imagi¬ 
nation, for example, presents the various objee.ls in 
various lights to tin- umierst.inding, which it, according 
loamitural and inalienable law, combines into a whole, 
or into a unite. In contemplating n building, tor 
example, which is reared pretty high from the margin 
of the pavement on which wo walk, tlie imagination 
uce bini'lvs out its pillars, and turrets, and pin¬ 
nacles, winch tho understanding at once, by loading 
their various properties up to its natural unity, pro¬ 
nounces the one beautiful, perhaps, and the other. It 
may be, deformed; and tins altogether apart from 
their subserving any useful function in tho building. 
Let us now step to the other side of the street, and 
survey the building from this point of view. Here 
one's eye can time in the whole building; mid tho mind 
now, instead ol merely dwelling on minted pillars, &o., 
hastens to take up the whole in its natural way, and 
pronounces it a beautiful or ugly design. Now there 
are various kinds of lAauty, both of deluil and of com¬ 
plexity, observable in tins budding, which must bo' 
dwelt upon. Take a pillar, for example; any ono 
seeing it lor the first tune would pronounce it abso¬ 
lutely beautiful, irrespective of Us having been tho 
workmanship of hnmai. hands, and of its being probably 
designed to adorn and support some portion of a 
stately edifice. This is the abaoluta tieuuly of tho 
pillar. But when it is regarded in nil tbo-,e subordinate 
lights, or, it maybe, only in one of them, this is relative 
or dependent beauty. It is the latter species ofbedhty 
which is variable, not the former. All men admire the 
absolute beauty of a rote, without being told that it hen 
a complex apparatus of organs, ail finely adapted to tho 
nourishment and propagation of the plant. No doubt, os 
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■oon as tho botanist informs us of these circumstances, 
we add this now farm of enjoyment, which has acci¬ 
dentally arisen round the rose, to our previous pleasure 
at its contemplation, and enhance in this tray our 
original perception of its beauty. But, on tho fanner 
occasion, it wus the absolute beauty of the rose which 
we admired; now, it is the dependent or relative beauty 
of it. Probably, indeed, the gratification which wc feci 
in the contemplation of A boautiful, of a sublime, or 
of a picturesque object, arises from a consideration 
of the individual object before us. JTo dependent 
foeilngs, such as tlioso which wo havo specilied, or 
those of the desire of its possession, or of satisfaction 
at being the ownor of it, should be allowed lo interfere, 
nt lcaBt with tho free analysis of taste. The greater 
the number of parts in au object which the Imagination 
bolds up to the Understanding, and the quicker the 
latter power can unify them, the greater will he the 
pleasure alforded in the exorcise, and, rateris ynrilmt, 
the more bountiful will lie tho object. Now, this prin¬ 
ciple not only utfords tbo rationale of what beauty is, 
it likewise enables us to explain tbo dill’crcnees of dif¬ 
ferent individuals in the apprehension of this quality 
in objects. Thus, if an individual ol a quick, vigorous, 
cultivated mind, be preseuted to a beau til id -cenc, there 
can be no doubt as to his judgment of it; white, if a 
verson of alow, rude, uncultivated powers, us a boor, 
iio presented to the same scene, ho will likely take no 
interest in it, or, it may be, bn may pronounce it pus:- 
tively ugly. It is this principle, acting under tli-» pecu¬ 
liar law of association, which explains all the diversities 
of taste belwcon a Chinese and an L'lriglislimnii, for 
example. Peculiarities of climate or of In itorieal asso¬ 
ciation, &e., combine themselves with tho native sense 
of taste of each nation ; so that, what one would call 
boautiful, unother would call deformed ; ami vvhnt one 
would designate peculiarly agreeable, another would 
say was particularly ugly. It is, besides, another law 
of taste, that it is quite a diflerent thing to separate a 
whole into its parts, and to separate n whole into its 
lesser wholes. Tima, nothing but disgust would he 
produced if we would think of nnnlnmi/,ing a beautiful 
Taco into its integuments, muscular fibres, and blood¬ 
vessels, Ac.; while we cun readily analyze tho name 
face into its various features of brow, eyes, nose, 
cheeks, and mouth, and, it may be, put those different 

I mrla together again with more delight than wo nua- 
> zed them. The feeling of pleasure m the Sublime is 
essentially different from tho feeling wo experience of 
tho Beautiful In the latter, one enjoys uuiniugled 
pleasure; in the former, this pleasure is mixed with 
min. Magnitude is an essential condition of sub- 
unity, whereas with beauty it is an impediment. The 
vast, the wild, the formless, are often sublime, while 
1 her are by no means beautiful. Sublimity is three¬ 
fold,—the sublime of Spaao, the sublime of Time, and 
the sublime of Power. The Piutureeque ugam stands 
in sonmwlist of a similar relation to tho Beautiful ns 
Mm Sublime does. When the imagination and the 
understanding, combined, cannot get forward to that 
ultimate unity in which theyrest in the case of the 
Beautiful, and are yet, nevertheless, allured on to 
make tho attempt, but always break down among 
the endless varieties which suoh objects are apt to in¬ 
volve, such an objeet is designated picturesque. And 
if is to be remarked, that it is generally those minds 
who have a greater love for variety than unity that 
love tbo picturesque. They are rather men of a 
poetical than of a scientific temperament, who delight 
in curious old bridges, in old gnarled trees, in 
rujncd toners, and iu quaint Buildings. Suoh is an 
ojiflfcie^of tho most complete theory we havo of the 
Booutuul, Ac., uot entirely unobjeotionable, yet more 
so than any one else. The following is a rapid view of 
the Tunoua theories which have been propounded on 
the subject by men of distinction in their various walks. 


, , . * , , —' , w <■> tumuiv iiv vud sunutv 

tnal unity given to objects by the mind. Crouzas, who 
cut up Pope a “ Essay on Man," and at whom Pope 
sneered in turn in his « Dunoiad," held that it depended 
ou the 11 vo elements of variety, unity, regularity, order, 
. and proportion. P4re Andre accepted these elements, 
* Jlut distinguished them into essential, natural, and 
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artificial. Lord Shaftesbury, author of the “ Charac¬ 
teristics," ascribed this feeling to an internal sousej 
while Hutcheson, of Glasgow, who followed Shaftes¬ 
bury closely, said nearly the same thing. Dr. Gerard, 
of Aberdeen, said it depended on a natural variety and 
uniformity, to which Dr. Keid added the quality of 
novelty. Burke, who wrote a special treatise on the 
subject, said that all objects appear beautiful that havo 
tho power of producing a peculiar relaxation of our 
nerves and fibres, and thus inducing a certain degree 
of bodily languor and sinking. Diderot, of the A’vey- 
elopidiv, said that it aroie from tho idea of relation, 
and the beauty of an object was in proportion to the 
number und the clearness of the relations suggested or 
perceived. Peru BulHer held that it con.-imed iu me¬ 
diocrity or conformity to thut which was most usual, 
Alison, in his book on Taste, made all beauty depend on 
association; and Lord Jctl'rey followed m his wake. 
Payne Knight modified tins doctrine considerably by 
Introducing the primitive iindtiatiirulbeamy of colours, 
sounds, lie. Kant ascribes it wholly to the judgment; 
and Cousin ascribed it to tho reason acting under the 
foi ms ol' unilv and variety. Dr. Thomas Brown said 
that it was pleasing as an emotion, und that it waa 
always identified with the objeet that excited it. Thus 
wo have nearly overy possible form of this doctrine 
maintained by men at eminence. Some mi v thut it is a 
judgment, others make it a feeling; w.uc say that it 
belongs who" ■' to the mind thinking, others that it 
belongs wh to the object thought nbuut; some make 
itsimple, wi ■ others make it complex j Mime aver that 
it is origins , while others declare that it is derived. 
The theory of liie Pleasurable, briofly dr crihed in this 
article, is'lhc only one wo know which vindicates its 
own truthfulness by explaining the phenomenon. 

Bax vii a. (See 111-r, met.) t 

1! liAYltu, be'-vtr (CVt-for Viler), a rodent animal easily 
distinguished lrom the l ost of the order by its peculiar 
tail, which is of a nearly oval form, horizontally fiat- 
toned. The usual length of this uuiuiul is about three 
feet, exclusive of its caudal appendage. In colour, 
the beaver is reddish-brown, sometimes deepening into 
black; the hair is of a glossy nod smooth nature. The 
himl-leot arc webbed, and adapted to tho element iu 
which tho animal usuul'y lives. Too incisor teeth arc 
remarkably hard and sharp, and net like a chisel. 
According'In Sir John Jtiohurdsnn, the Indians always 
used these teeth to cut bono and other substances. 



until the introduction of iron oauaed their disuse. The 
same authority says, “ When tho beaver cuts down • 
tree, it gnaws it all round, ontting it, however, some¬ 
what higher on the one side than the other j by which 
the direction of its fall is determined. The stump is 
conical, and of such a height as a beaver, sitting on his 
hind-quarters, could make. The largest tree 1 observed 
out down by them was about the thickness of a man’s 
thigh, that is, six or seven inches in diameter; but 
Mr. Graham says that he has seen them cut down a 
tree which waa ten indies in diameter." The sagacity 
and industry of the beever have been tbe favourite theme 
of naturalists Atom thetimeof Boffon to the present d^y. 
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North America it the great breeding-place of the beover; some few centuries hence, trill write the history of an 
end it is there found in consideraldc numbers. Some extinct animal.— lief. Dallas, Henrne, Richardson* 
thousands ot their shins arc annually imported into ftHiYER.TKBit. (See Magbolta.) 
this country. When the bearers are numerous, they are Iti.Hnr.nv, or Binmu. {Set NkctawdIU.) 

found to inhabit lnhes, ponds, and rivers, as well as Becalm, lie-kam 1 (Du, kalm), in Mar., a tern used 
those narrow creeks which connect the numerous lakes to denote the position of a ship at sea when there 
with which N. America abounds; hut the two latter is no wind stirring, or when the current it interrupted 
are chosen by them nhen the depth of wntor and other by some object so as tn render the slop’s sails useletl. 
circumstances are suitable, ns they hare then the In this stma she lies like a log in the wutcr, because 
advantage of a current to convey wood and other haring nothing to propel her, she can more neither 
necessaries to their habitations, and because, in gene- forwards nor backwards. One of the great advantages 
ml, they urn more dillicult to be taken than those that of a steam-vessel istlint she cannot bo becalmed ; forlf 
ore built in standing water. The materials made use there be no wind to Oil her sails, sho osu always bo 
of are driil wood, green willows, birch, and poplars, if worked by her engines. 

they enu bo got; also nmd and stones intermixed in BKCK,&rk(Ang.-Sax.),dcnotesabronkorsmaH stream 
such n manner us must evidently contribute to the of water issuing from some spring or rill. It. enters into 
strength of the dam; but there is no oilier rare or the composition of the names of many English places; 
method observed in constructing the dams, except that os, IValhcck, Bournlieek, Ac. The German word back 
the work ia carried on with a regular sweep, and \ has the mime sigmiication, and in like manner forms 
nil the purls made of equal strength. The beaver- part of the nuuu-s of various plncrs ; as, Griesbuch. 
houses are, built of the same materials us their dams, Urn, bed (Ang.-Sax.), an article of furniture upon 
und ure always proportioned tn size to the number of which to recline for repose or sleep. In the early 
inhabitants, which seldom exceeds four old and six i ages it was the practice of mankind to stretoh tlicra- 
e-glit young ones. Instead of order or rcgulalio selves upon the sltois of animals, which was the custom 
being obs-rred in rearing their bouses, they are of a of the Greeks, the liomnns, and of the ancient Britons 
much ruder construct ion tlnm their dams; for, not- before the Unman invasion; after which event tho 
withstanding the sagacity of tlieso animals, it has shins spread for this purpose on the floor of tho 
never been observed that they aim at any other con- apartments were changed for heath and rushes; and, 
veuience in their houses than to have a dry place to in tho coureo of time, tho introduction of agriculturo 
boon; and there they usually cut their victuals, which 'supplied tho central Britons with the greater conrn- 
they occasionally take out of tho water. Ho far ure niciice of straw beds. Tho beds at tho inns of this 
tho'hearers from liming stakes into the ground when period woro tilled with tho soft down of roods, nntl 
building their houses, that they lay most ol the wood those of tho JComan patricians with feathers. For 
crosswise and nrnrlv horizontal, anil without any other many nges the beds of the rtahans lind been composed 
order than that of leading a hollow or rawly in the of straw; ami from thorn it is probable oor country- 
middle. When any unnecessary brunches project men learnt its application. In Wales, llio beds of tun 
inward, they cut them off with their tooth, ana throw bumbler elusion were stuffed with rushes as late as tho 
them in umong the rest, to prevent tho mud from end of the I'Jth century, and straw was used in tho 
fulting through the roof. It is a mistaken notion to royal chambers of England at tho closo of the 13th. 
suppose that tlm woodwork is first completed and then Beds hpprar to have been the chief domestic glories in 
plastered; for the whole of their houses, as well its England during tho lull century, an J were considered 
their dams, ure, from tho foundation, one mass oi I ol auIUch-iiI importance to be named in the will* of our 


mud and wood, mixed with atones if they can bo 
procured. The mud is always taken from the edge 
of the hank, or the bottom of tho creek or pond, 
near the door of the house; and though their 
foro-puws ure bo email, yet it is held closo up be¬ 
tween them, under their throat. Thus they curry 
both mud and stones; while they always drag the 
wood with their teeth, AH this work is executed 
in the night; und they are so expeditious, that 
in the courso of ono night they will collect os 
much as amounts to some thousands of their 
little htuidiiilA. As they are frequently seen to 
walk over their work’, ami sometimes to give 
a flap with their tad, particularly when plung¬ 
ing into the water, this ha-;, without doubt, given 
riso to the vulgar opinion that they use tlicir tails 
as a trowel, with which they plaster their 
bouses; wherena that flapping of the tail is uo 
more than u habit, wlik-h they always preserve, 
even when they become tame and domesticated, 
and more particularly so when they’are startled. 
Tho beaver is found in Europe as well as America, 
although differing in one important respect, 
vis., in the budding of its house. Until very re¬ 
cently, it win supposed that the European species 
did not build its habitation like the American 



beaver, but burrowed along the banks of rivers. It is, sovereigns and (bo chief nobility. Anne, Canutes* of 
however, now known that the American beaver living .Pembroke, lor instant*, in 13117, gave to her daughter 
near the settlements nets in precisely the same manner a bed, “with the furmtur* of her father’s arms. In 
as its European brethren, and, moreover, that in certain 1308 Lord Ferrers left to his son bis " green bed with 
place,, which are secluded, the latter build their houses bis arms thereon;*' and to his daughter bit “white 
uftcr the insiimn of their Transatlantic friends. At bed, and all the furniture, with the arms of Ferrers 
some remote period beavers are supposed to have and Ufford thereon.’’ Edward the Blaob l’rinoe be* 
been common in Scotland; and tradiiiou implies that queuthed to his confessor, Sir Robert de Walsham, a 
Beverley, in Yorkshire, took its name from thecircum- large bed of red cuinora, with his arms embroidered 
stance of beavers abounding in tho neighbouring river at each corner; while to another iriend lie left another 
Hull. Giruldus Cambronti# briefly alludes to the Welsh 1 bed of camora, powered with blue eagles; and,'in 
beaver in the 12th century. Indeed, considering all J1385, his widow gave “to my dear son, the king, my 
the evidence, traditionary end recorded, there is Cule new bed of red velvet, embroidered with ostrich ffO- 
doulit that the beaver at one time was common iir[ thera of silver, end heads of leopards of gold, with 
Britain. Even in America, where it is so abundant, boughs slid leaves issuing out of their months."—XsC 
such is the demand lor beaver-skins, tbst it is very Engtithicoman'e homeetic Magazine —Domestic Hiitotr 
probable that the writer who may record its history of England. Is many parts of the country sgrieui* 
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tural labourers now Bleep on chuff beds; and in the 
Highlands heath is eery commonly employed. In Italy 
nml France >1 raw beds are El ill in general use. The 
modern bed id u caso or pack of ticking, filled with 
chaff, wool, leal hers, or any other soft material, and 
placed upon a raised wooden or iron Irauiework, which 
is called the bedstead. 

Bed, in (leu), ( lie term usually applied to a stratum 
of consider,-)de thickness, and of uniform homogeneous 
texture; as in such erjiressions ns “ bed or sandstone," 
“ bed of fin v,” &e. Originally, however, the term hr it 
referred to the surface-junction of two different strata. 

Bed, in Mining, a term applied to mi horizontal layer 
of ore, s'one, elnv, ice., of considerable th'clcness. 

Bra, Dim,hi (m Antiq., 1-etnn frietiuniri* or <lism- 
hltorlu*), n, eotieh running ro.md three sales of u table, 
for reclinin'; upon at minis, in inn* nmfcrig the Greek i 
and Homans. These ilining-eouelies or beds were four 
or live loet hieli, mid three of them were ordinarily 
placed Bi'ain*! a square table, in sneh a manner that 
one of til • Bides of tlia tnhle remained open and uocen- 
siblo to l lie waiters. Among the Homans, the n«nnl 
number occupying each couch was lluce; no that ti 
three eoiielies ofu trielminin iillonled ae'snnmodatio 
for a party of nui". It, v,ns tlie rule of Vnrro that II 
number of guests onglit not to lie lc-s than that of ll 
Graces, nor to exceed that of tin* -Muses; sometime 
however, as many ns four lav on the eoiich. Amnii 
the Greeks it was usual for only two jv-roomt to lecln 
on each couch. 

Bed or .1 umcn (Fr. tit tie j.ttflee) js, literallv, 
the seat, or throne occupied hy the i'ee ieli nion.us li 
when he attended Dio deliberations of parhauient 
Historically, it denotes a solemn proceeding re orled to 
by the monarch, in order to carry some nvu-iiro against 
the will of the parliament. If any royal decree wn < 
opposed by tho parliament and the king insisled upon 
carrying it, lie proceeded to hold a tit d* vettire, 1 . e. 
ho went to parliament ill person, attended bv the chief 
oillccrs of his court, and there, mounting the tlirom 
(lit), caused I ho decrees to ho regirtered in his presence; 
und decrees ho registered were oomidored of greater 
authority than decisions of parliament. *The last bed 
of justice was held by Louts XVI. at Versailles, Sept. 
20th, 1787, at the commencement of the French 
lutton, in order to enforce upon parliament tho adoption 
of certain obnovinuB taxes. 

Bedchamber, Lords of ttie, ore officers or tho 
royal household under the groom of the stole. They 
are usually twelve in number, and wait u week eaeli 
in turn upon tho sovereign. Tho groom of the ntolo 
omy attends hia majesty on state occasions. There 
nre, also, thirteen grooms of the bedchamber, who 
likewise wait in turn. Daring tho reign of a queen, 
all these offices are held by Indies. The appoint monts 
•re into royal nomination, and thev all have salaries 
attached to them. At present (lcidi) Iter Majesty has 
eight ladies of the hedenamber, and three < vtra; and 
eight bedchamber women, and out* cr.tra. In 1831* Sir 
Ilokert I’eel, on forming a new ministry, made the mi- 
usual request lobe permitted toeliange" Die ladies oftho 
bedchamber, a request which ho saidTirouinstuncos 
juatifled. This being declined, bo resigned bis pre¬ 
miership. 

Br.nr-uors*, beed'-ha'tzt (Sat. Rede, a prayer), was 
a name gi. en to an hospital or almshouse, from the 
poor people w ho enjoyed the betmiit of them be ng ex- 
P'otedto prnv for their benefactors. Hence, abede-man 
was on-'who lived in u hede-hquse, or was supported 
by tho limns appropriated for tMt purpose. 

Bnorsjtv'r, BiiDHuak. (See BtADiivtAW, and 
Bedimiol . k ) 

limit, vm, hrJ'-tiim, a corruption of Bethlehem, the 
name of a rolv'ious bouse iu Ft. George's Fields, 
London, winch, niter the dissolution of tno religious 
houses by Henry Vlll., was converted into uuhnspital 
for lunatics, but at ill retained its former name. In ll>7(» 
ihe old budding wns taltrn down, and n new one erected 
in Moorfirlds, »t the cost of nearly ilT/x’O. In 1814 
this second hospital was token down, and Die patients 
transferred to a new and more commodious building, 
Erected in St. George's Fields, having accommodation 
for IDS patients t ami in 18*3 a new w ing was added to 
it, Capable of accommodating 16f! addn lonal patients 
Xm whole buildings now cover, it is said, U acres. 
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| Brat, am: Beogabs. — Great improvements have 
| taken place during late years in the treatment of 
j the insane at Bedlam or’Bethlehem Hospital. For. 
merly a cure was seldom effected, and now more 
than half the inmates are sent out cured. It was also 
the custom in former years to exhibit the patients 
publicly in cages, bko wild beasts, Tho funds of the 
lio qn tul were very small, and many of the patientsouly 
partially cured were sent out with badges of tin on 
their arms, with an inscription explaining their state. 

. Them wretched beings went about seeking charity, and 
' w -re called Bedlam-beggars, or Tom-o’-Bedlams. Iu 
' Kiwi hear, Edgar, uspiHir Tom, simulates before the 
j blind monarch that lie is a Bedlam beggar. They were 
put a stop to in ili75, when an order appeared iu the 
| Lawton Gazette, cautioning Die public not to gno alma 
| to per'om pretending to be Jiedlam beggars. 

| Hi non.vs, or Bedov,fees, led'-ovo>» (\rnb., in- 
l habitants of Dm desert), u numerous Mivlituuelai. 
i race winch dwells iu the deserts of Arabia, llgjpt, and 
I Northern Africa. It is still doubtful win (her tbey 
I belong to tlie mine race ui flm Arabs or differ from 
itl n th lit, as they do in their manner of 

living. Tim on in a live at a distance from edies 

and villages, families under Blinks, or in tribes 

under emirs. icir dwellings are lints, tents, ruins, 
1 With their herds und their beasts of 

I burden, which carry wind little property they possess, 
they wander i> march of fre'sli water and pasture. 
They are goo. ' .emeu, and generally fond of hunt¬ 
ing. The pc i nil trib.-s cxcliiinpe Imr es and fat 
euttlc for ami. und cloth with neigiTiouring nations. 
Ollier hordes are open robbers; ■: id it is dangerous 
to travel through tlieir cminliy vvd bout a guard or a 
passport, which the different clods sell. Terrible en- 
eouuters have been the coiiicqucnce of travellers 
refusing to purl with tlieir property without resistance. 
Notwithstanding this, even the predatory Bedouins 
hold the rights of liosoital.ty sacred; and tin i a t 
defenceless enemy is Httro oft heir protection ifthey havo 
once allowed him shelter. But the Bedouin considers 
every one his enemv who is not. his brother, kinsman, 
or ally. liver careful of bis own safety, ho attacks no 
camp nr caravan without being i- of his superiority. 
To a de‘. - 1 - ' ' ' '• ; , id saves hii 

self by speedy flight. A terror to the neighbouring 
nations, Die rapacious Bedouin lives in a state of con¬ 
tinual vvatchtulness,—poor, ignorant, wild, rude, but 
free and proud of bis liberty. Ho is reinursublo for 
a temperaneo in fond amounting almost to ul'bLmcDce. 

Bi n-STimv. (A*ee GaUI'M.)’ 

Bek, Ac (A’ig.-Snr ).—Under this name, in England 
alone, are ltudmled about 2bO speeies of insects of tho 
ord. Hymenojdera. They are divided into two largo 
groups,—the Andrenidte und tho Jpida. The species of 
Andrenidic are very extensive, and most abundant iu 
the spring. The females construct their nests under¬ 
ground in a singular manner. Usually seleiling a 
sandy situation, they burrow in the ground to the 
depth of about right or lime inches. Tlliis hole, which 
is cylindrical, is only of sufficient dimensions to admit 
the bee. The bottom, with the aid of somo glutinous 
substance, is made tolerably smooth. This labour 
accomplished, — ond, considering tho soil is only re¬ 
moved a grain at a tune, it is no small labour,—it sets 
forth in search of pollen. Tins the hoe procures from 
flowers, and carries to her cell on her hind legs, which 
are thickly covered with long hairs. With the addi¬ 
tion of n little lionev, tho pollen is made into a small 
piiste-bull, in which the egg is deposited, and tho 
mouth of the cell hermetically sealed. In luno tho 
egg becomes a larva, and devours the polleu in which 
it has been enveloped; the larva turns to a pupa, and 
then tho next transformation produces a bee. It, 
however, remains in a torpid state till tho next year. 
The Apidte are a more important group j and the habits 
of tho species belonging to it nro moro variable than 
the Anditnith r. To this group belongs the hive or 
honey-bee, which demands particular attention. In 
tho earliest records may be found notioesofthis inseot. 
Xenophon, who lived more than 2,000 years ago, and 
who is famous for his remarkably clear and perspicuous 
narrative, makes particular mention of it iu connection 
with tho injury his men received by eating honey of 
bees whioh had fed on deleterious plants. Both Axis* 
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totle and Virgil were observers of it* habit*. Pliny 
tell* us that tbe philosopher Anstomaohus spent Cl'tv- 
eight years in investigating bee-nature; and Philiseiis 


Indeed, from tbe time of the earliest philosophers down 
to the age of the pious Dr. Watts, it has been a favourite 
theme. The principal modern labourers in this field of 
science are Swammerdam, Keaumur, Bonnet, Schirnclt, 
Thorley, Hunter, and lastly, and greater than all, the 
blind nuturalist Francis lfulier (1750 to 1M31). The 
patient and ingenious investigations of Huber were the 
means of bringing some most important, evidence on 
the nature and habits of the bee before the world, 
which had hitherto been involved in considerable 
obscurity. But (lie subject is far from exhuuMcd; 
and although it 1ms engaged the atteniion of nu¬ 
merous men of seience since Huber's time, it is still 
at the present time (lfttii) a subject on which the rays 
oi science, guided by lbe band ol some future skill ul ex¬ 
plorer, niav throw considerable light. Let u«, however, 
be thankful to those meu who have df voted their whole 
^ lives to tho fmeafiga- 

""lion °f 80 humble a 
- -r particle of ummaied | 
V rtSaKjjSate . ~■‘''‘■ r nature,and tate a bnel 

and rapid suni y of the 
result of their labours. 
'»■ H • A beehive contains 

yWtffw threw classes of iuha- 

• $ W % bit.ints, —• the Korhutt]- 

^ inn, tho r franc*, aiid 

the third order, rejire- 
sented by only one 
'll #jfv f member, — the ijiirru- 

—— _ _\ffNy her. The first ein' 

the most important. 
They are believed to bo 
undeveloped females; 
consequently, ineapa- 
rt. WSali8fi t* bio oi taking part in 

(| W wjiHry the reproduction of 

V ~""' 4 T tlioir specie*. The 

drone* aro (he males, 
^ and enst but for tho 

propagation of thc.r 
(~—Jiiini. The queen-bee 
xj- ' 'lijftfp; -Or is the mofhcf-icr of tllo 

whole colony, aiid lays 
about 200 eggs a day 
arfepyff * through the u bole sea- 

" ^ soli, from early spring 

to September. Tho 
BEI:S * unatomy of the work¬ 

ing-bee forms one of the most interesting portion* 
of entomology. TIs body is about half un inch in 
length, of a blackish-brown hue, and is covered with 
thick hairs, which servo tho insect for tho purpose of 
collecting pollen. Tbe nio*t singular part ol tho body 
is that a Inch is called the prohorcit. This instrument, 
if casually observed, appears to he a single tail, and 
formerly it wua considei ed so to be by naturalists. liv- 
emined through tho microscope, however, it appears a 
slender projection composed of some forty cartilagi¬ 
nous rings, fringed with fine hair*. It is formed of live 
ports, a central stalk, and four lateral ones,—two on 
each aide. The central part, used for collecting honey, 
is aided by the fringed huirs lapping up, liko a tongue, 
anything to which the proboscis is sppbod, and then 
conveyed to tho pharynx, or honey-bap, whence, in dim 
time, it is disgorged into tbe ceils of the comb. Tho 
structure of the other portions of tbe month are beau¬ 
tifully adapted to thoir several uses. The bee has 
three pairs of legs, the anterior ones being the shortest, 
and the posterior tbe longest. The latter have a cup- 
liko cavity on tbe fore-leg, which tbe bee uses to con¬ 
tain tbe pollen it oollects. The legs aro all covered 
with hairs, and more particularly the ones which carry 
the pollen. There is a pair of books attached to each 
foot, which enable the bee to walk ou the roof of the 
hive. It was clearly demonstrated by Huber that re¬ 
spiration was as essential to the bee's existence as that 
of any warm-blooded animal. Situated behind tbe 
wing* are ipiraelet, or air-opening*, which admit air 
for the purpoae of oxygenating the circulating system. l 
Shat these tpiraelet were the instruments ot respiro- 
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tion, Huber proved by immersing s bee in water» so 
long as the air-openmg* were free, the insect lived i Im¬ 
mediately they were'placed under water, the bobbles 
which escaped from them proved their use, and the bee 
ceased to exist. The abdomen contains the honey-bag, 
the stomach, the wax-bag, the vennm-hag, and ths 
sting. The boney-liug, though occasionally called the 
first stomach, is not used for the purpose of digestion) 
it is a smalt bag, about the site of a pea, with two 
pouches behind, and is properly only an enlargement 
of the gullet. This receptacle receives the honey from 
tho proboscis, an already stated. A small passage 
thence leads to tho stomach, which receive* and digests 
the tood of 1 he bee. it wus formerly supposed that 
the wav. of the bee wnsthe pollen elaborated in the 
stomach, and aiterwards ejected by tho mouth. Tbe 
celebrated anatom is t ,1 ohn 11 unter discovered two small 
pouches iu the lower part of the uhdomen ; ami it was 
found (hat tho wax is derived from tho aitccharino 
matter consumed by tho bec, and that it is secreted 
from vessel* on the surface of these pouches. After the 
wiiv bus remained there fora time, it appear* exter¬ 
nally in scales, usually eight m number, below tho me¬ 
dial rings of I lie abdomen, and is removed by tho beo 
itself or one. of its fellows. One oi the moat important 
and bountifully developed organs is the t'ing, which 
lies dose to the abdomen. Viowed t hrough the micro* 
scope, it present* one of tho most elaborate and cxqul* 
sitely dclined pieces of iiieclmiiism lobe found in the 
wondrous workshop of Mature. It eonsist* of two 
long dart*, adhering longitudinally, and protected and 
encased by one shout h. The fineness of this apparatus 
may lie shown by tbo fact that tho sheath itself, which 
is not nearly so sharp ns tho darts, placed under a 
magnilying lens exaggerating its proportions sums 
two hundred fold, is, towards the point, quite invisible. 
When wnihing to use the sling, tbo sheath is first pro¬ 
tracted and inserted; then the two fine dart* follow, 
and arc also inserted. Tho puncture being made, 
tho poison is conducted in u groom to the end of the 
shr.-iih. And now the most singular part of the busi¬ 
ness follows. Tbo long darts are armed with nine or 
ten barb* at tlic end, and this prevents them from 
being too qnibkly withdraw n. Immediately the poison 
flown in, the dart* are withdrawn, and the deadly liquid 
na* a cavity to enter, which soon festers, and produocs 
death. Tho nature of the poison in not known; it 
possesses, however, a certain acidity, which will 
redden vegetable blues. With regard to the other 
senses of the beo, the evidence in fur from satisfactory. 
It has five eyes in nil,—threo on the top of tho head, 
and two m front. Springing from between tho latter 
are two tubes, curving outwards on each side s these 
are railed the ««/««><«, and servo tho insect for the 
oruinnry purposes of vision. The uuIrnnD aro ex¬ 
tremely sensitive, and, indeed, the moat useful organa 
of tiie bee. l)y their aid it builds its cell*, feeds tho 
ouug, and stores tho hive. Tlo-y arc also uspd as a 
oedium of r (cognition with it* kind. The combs of a 
icrhive comprise a congeries of hexagonal cells, built 
•y tbo bees as a receptacle for honey and for tbo nur¬ 
series of their young. JIach comb in a hive is com¬ 
posed of two Wnges of cells bucked ngainut each other s 
ti.o base, or partition, between the double row is so 
disposed as to form a pyramidal cavity nt tho bottom 
of each. There is a continued senes of these doulilo 
1)4 in every well-tilled hive, tbo spaces between 
them being just sullicicnt to ullow two liees,one on tho 
siirfactt of each comb, to pans w it bout touching, JJach 
ceil is liexagODal, the six sides being perfectly Cqnal. 
This figure insures fhe greatest possible economy of 
material and space. The outer edge* of tho cells lire 
slightly thickened, in order to gam strength, Tho 
same part is also covered with a beautiful vanish, 
which is supposed to give additional strength. Tho 
construction of sever'd comb* is generally going on at 
tbe same tiin<*. No sooner is the foundation of ono 
laid, with a few rows of cell* uluolicd to it, than a 
second and a third nro founded on each side, parallel 
with the first; and 80 on, till tho hive is filled, tho 
combs which were commenced first being ulwgys in 
the most advanced state, and, therefore, the first com*' - 
pleted. Tbe detigu of overy comb is sketched out, 
end tho first rudiment* laid, hr a single beo. This 
fo«Ludreg»beeibra*ablock out of a rough mass of wax. 
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drawn partly from its own resources, but principally 
from those of other bees, which famish wax tram small 
sacs, iu which it has been secreted, that are situated 
between tho segments of tliqjiody of the bee, taking 
out tho plates of wax with theqpind-feet and conveying 
it with their fore-feet to their mouths, whore it is 
moistened, and rendered soft and ductile. The mass 
of wax prepared by tho assistants is nppliod by tho 
foundress bee to tho roof or bottom of the hive, and 
thus a slightly double convex moss is formed. When 
of sufltcient siwi, a cell is sculptured on ono side o[ it 
by tlio bees, who relievo ono another in the labour. 
'The cells intended for tho drones are considerably 
larger, and more substantial, than tliOBO of the work¬ 
ers, and being formed subsequently, they usually 
appear nearer tho bottom of tho comb, Last of all 
are built tho royal cells for tho queens: these nro 
situated in tho very centra of tho hive, and number 
from three to twelve. When tho cells are ready, the 
queen begins to iny her eggs. The fecundation of the 
queen-beo is very extraordinary. It has been pretty 
dearly ascertained that no connection takes place 
with the drones in the lure. Tho question naturally 
arises, why this large number of drones in a hive P 
Uuber’s investigations lmvo to ft certain extent cleared 
away the mystery. According to this eminent naturalist, 
lecumlutiou takes place by contact in tho air; and it 
is consequently essential that tho number of drones 
should bo large, that the queen-beo may be sure of meet¬ 
ing thorn when goiug abroad. One intercourse is suffi¬ 
cient to reiider the queen-bee fruitful for two seasons. It 
is estimated that she gives birth to lOO.OilO bees in a 
single season. The eggs which are to produce workmg- 
beea nro laid first. These are carefully watched; anil, 
when they are hatched, the larva is fed with mixed 
honey, pollen, nud water, by what are called iiurer- 
l/ret, whose whole work is to nurse tho young bees. 
Not until eleven months have elapsed in laving work- 
lug-eggs. docs thi'iiinflier-hce commence layiug the main 
and royal eggs. Tlie mtreim/ of tho latter is managed 
oil n grand scale. Tho royal larva disdains simple 
honey or pollen; it must have rich jelly, and in such 
quantities that her highness’s cell is saturated with it. 
This vi ns to is rather contradictory of tho bee's fru¬ 
gality; but bees are wonderfully loyal creaturcB. From 
the egg to her majesty bee, tho 'whole time occupied 
in the metamorphosis is about sixteen days. Now the 
hues only require ono queen at ntimo; indeed, most 
monarchical institutions would Jlnd it extremely incon¬ 
venient to have more. So those newly-hatched majesties 
must be kept confined until the thronoiv vacant. There 
is also another important reason why they are not net 
nt large. When two queen -bees meet, it is certain 
death to one. At tho samo time they cannot manage 
without ft queen; and each time n swarm lake their de¬ 
parture, a queen is always at their head. There arc gene¬ 
rally tori many royal here; hence,when they are brought 
together, a fight ensues, and the number is diminished. 
L’erhnps the most singular phenomenon in boo history 
is the making qf a queen. On extraordinary occasions, 
when the hive by sumo accident is deprived of a queen, 
and destitute of royal larvm, a wonderful provision is 
resorted to. One of tlio working-larv# is selected, 
deposited in a royal cell, fed on the same food which is 
administered to the royal larva, and it ultimately be¬ 
comes a queen. The only explanation that can be 
given is, that the peculiar food provided hoe the effect 
of rendering the honoured insect fertile. Towards the 
beginning of August, a good stock of eggs having been 
laid, tho drones are no longer required; and winter, 
long and dreary, is before the industrious bees. What 
must be done with the laxy ones? They are mannered 
by the workers. A bussing commences in the hive; 
the heavy drones and the nimble workers grapple and 
hug: but the strength of tha lory drones avails them 
nothing s the sharp stings of tha workers pierce them 
through, and presently the ground is heaped with the 
■lam. The law relating to bees is peculiar. The 
infects are, according to Blnckstone, wild by nature: 
bat, when Mved and properly reclaimed, are regarded 
in the nature of property, belonging to the person on 
whose ground or soil they have swarmed. In support 
of this doctrine, Blaokitone refers to the Charter of 
the Forest, 0 Henry III- c. 13, which allows every 
.freeman to bo entitled to tho honey found within his 


own woods. The qualified proporty which may be thus 
held iu bees continue* while the swarm remains on the 
soil, and, in the event of flight, so long as the owner 
can pursue it. Indeed, so clearly are they considered, 
in law, of the nature of property, that it has been 
decided in England that bees may be the aubjeot of 
larceny. According to Bootch law, os propounded by 
Mr. Erskiue, bees who abandon their hire without 
being observed and followed, are understood to haVe 
recovered their original liberty t any one, in such a 
case, may hire and claim thorn. In the illustration upon 
the preceding page are figured :—I. tho queen-bee; 
II. tho drone; III. tho working-boo. For details of 
management, see Hekhitx and Kjkbpiko or Hies.) , 

Batten. (See Peace.) 

Bhb-eatiui, ie-e'-ter (Metope apiaeter ).— These 
bird* are found in large numbers in tha southern and 
eastern provinces of Europe and the northern districts 
of Africa. They build their nests in day aud sand 
banks, and as¬ 
sociate so 
closely toge¬ 
ther, that tho 
earth appears 
like i Loncy- 
fomb. There 
is Rome ana¬ 
logy between 
these birds and 
tho swallows ■ 
indeed, in tin 
neighbourhood 
of I ho Cape, 
where they 
most abound, 
they lire railed 
bv tho Dutch 
mountain swal- bkb-batkb. 

lows. In certain parts of Africa they nro much re¬ 
spected by tho natives, who have a belief, that by 
following one of them, tho discovery of ft store (if 
honey will be the certain result. They are larger 
than tho common swallow, and have a long and 
slightly-curved beak. Their colour is a bleuding of 
white, and brown, and green. 

Dbkf. (See l'osn, Animat..) 

Bbkf-katmi, a gen. of birds only found in Africa. 
This bird belongs to the ord. Ineereoree, tribe Ctiniroe- 
tree. They have short hills swelling towards the point, 
and square at tho bnse. They subsist upon the Inrvas 
of gadflies, which they find in tho hides of buffaloes, 
camels, and other large quadrupeds. They perch upon 
tho backs of these animals, and Dr. Livingstone states, 
with regard to one of tho species,—the buffalo-bird, 
that as their eight is keener than that of tho buffalo, 
they see tho approach of danger flrat. When tho 
buffalo perceives that tho birds nro flying away, he is 
warned that he is iu peril, and begins to look urnund 
him. The heef-enters are sometimes called ox-pcckcrs. 

Bbef-batebs, beef-e-ter , a name popularly given 
to the yeomeu of the guard. Differences of opinion 
exist os to the origin of this term; but it is generally 
derived from tho French buffelirr, from their waiting 
at the royal table on great occasions. They were first 
constituted by Henry VII. in 1185, and have continued 
as a royal institution, and with nearly the same costume, 
to the present day. 

Bbky Tba, beef-te 1 , alight soup or broth made from 
ox-flesh. In all preparations of soup, tho raw meat 
should bo put into add water, which should be veiy 
gradually brought to the boiling point. Dy this meant 
the juices of the flesh are extracted from tho first 
moment, and, with these, laetio and phosphoric acids, 
two of tho principal components of tlio gastric juice. 
The best method of preparing beef tea is to take finely- 
chopped raw beef, ns lean as possible, and allow it to 
soak for ten minutes or more in it* own weight of cold 
water; then heat it gradually to boiling. After boiling 
for two or three minutes, it should be strained through 
a cloth. When properly seasoned, it makes one of the 
very best soups that can be made.— Brf. Mrs. Beeton’s 
Bonk qf Bout ehold Management. 

Bbbfwood. (Set Casuabina.) 

Bhsivi, bt’-hitn (Ang.-Sax. kufe, a house).—A 
term applied to tho habitation or beoa. They ora 
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usually made of straw or wood. Tho former substance 
is most common, as the honey is liable to melt in 
wooden hives during hot weather. Glass hires, or 
hires with glass doors or windows, so as to observe 
the motions of the bees, are now mnoh need, and in 
Greece and Turkey the hives are principally made of 
earthenware. The shape of a beehive is not of mnoli 
' consequence, but it is considered of importance to havo 
l the hivo so constructed as to be enlarged above or 
i below at pleasure. Beehives should always be situated 
| in the neighbourhood of flowers. Honey made froln 
t heather-flowers is much esteemed in Scotluud j and 
i whan the season of the heather-bloom oomes on, a 
large number of bives are removed to the moors and 
hills. In Egypt hives are removed Irom place to place 
on the Nile'in barges, in order to reach the places 
where particular flowers are in season. Beehives are 
usually about eighteen inches above tho ground, and 
are generally protected witii a shed or straw hood, to 
protect tho bees from the rain. 

Bkhiivk-House, a term employed to distinguish 
small, round, stone huts which are found in Ireland. 
They are very rudely built, and are supposed to 
be the relics of the most ancient architecture of the 
island. The doors have flat tops, and are wider down 
below than above, as in the buildings of Egypt. 
When a beehive-house is found alone, it is mostly near 
the site of an ancient oratory. This favours the notion 
that they were the dwellings of the priests. When two 
or three beebive-hontes are clustered together, they are 
usually connected by a passage, and are often under¬ 
ground, resembling the Piets* bouses or earth huts 
•found on the north-east const of Britain, liuins of 
beehive-houses exist in the western islands of Scotland. 

Ukemesteb, one who keeps bees. (See Kbufi.no or 
Bbkb.) 

Burnt. (See Air, Brewikg, Fortee.) 

Bbkb Acts, (See Alehouses.) 

Bhee-Monky, beer'-mon-e .—In the year 1800, the 
duke of York induced the English military authorities 
to add one penny per day to tho pay ol tho British 
troops while 011 homo service, in lieu of tho beer ami 
■pints w hich had formerly been issued. This ullowmice 
received the mime of “ beer-nioney ; ” and to this day 
it figures as a distinct item iu the military accounts. 

HiiKSUE, bf'-tka, in Hot., a grn.aof grasses nearly 
allied to the Bamboo, hut differing from it in having 
the seed inclosed in a fleshy pericarp. a Two species 
are known, both natives of the East Indies. 

Beeswax, lees'-inkr.— This substance has been 
investigated by numerous chemists. It appears, from 
tho researches of Brodie, that wax is a true unimal 
secretion; for bees fed on sugar only, continue to de- 

E osit it in large quantities. At ordinary temperatures, 
cobwhx is a tough solid yellow substance, having a 
specific gravity of 0‘fltl, and i using at about I4'i°. When 
exposed to (be air in thin slices, it becomes bleached; 
but nitric acid is generally employed for this purpose. 
Chlorine cannot he used for this purpose, as it is 
eliminated in suffocating fumes of hydrochloric acid 
when the wax is burned. Wax consists chemically ol 
myricine, insoluble in toiling alcohol; cerine, a crystal¬ 
line substance dissolved by boiling alcohol; and erro- 
lei'ne, which is disaolved in cold alcohol. Wax is im¬ 
ported iu large quantities from Germany, Itussia, 
Portugal, Zanzibar, East and West Indies, uud North 
America. The wax from tbeso countries bleaches 
readily; while that from Gambia, Cuba, and the Ga¬ 
boon, seldom reaches a good colour; notwithstanding 
which, the major portion of wax imported into England 
comes from the tirst-named locality. The process tor 
bleaching wax is simple but tedious. The wax is cut in 
pieces, nn lied, and agitated vpth a email portion of 
very dilute sulphuric acid, wlrifih facilitates the sepa¬ 
ration of impurities. When perfectly dean and bright, 
it is sliced by a eutting-macnine into very thin sheets, 
and exposed to light and sir for eight or ten weeks, 
during which time It is rcmelled once or twice. (Are 
CEKDI.es, V F.OFTEBLB WxX.) 

Beet. (See Beta.) 

Beet-Fly (Antbamyia Bette), an Insect not so 
large as a common fly, which deposits its ecus on the 
leaves of beetroot or mangel-wnriel. When the 
lurvai leave the eggs, they devour the soft parts of the 
leaves, giving the pant a scorched and blistered ap- 
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S nce. It it a dipterous or two-winged insect, and 
gs to a genus whose lame infest and feed upon 
the roots of cabbages, turnips, fto. (See CeBSeOB- 
Fly, Tore ip-Fly, Pqeag o-FLT.) 

Beetle, bef-tel .— TRPterm is frequently used to 
designate tlie large tribe of inseets called Scarabttidrt, 
but it is more frequently and correctly used as the 
name of those insects which are covered with a strong 
horny substance, and have the abdominal part of tho 
body guarded liy two sheaths, under which the wings 
are folded. lienee the word is often used in works 
on natural history as the ordinary designation Ibr 
coleopterous insects. This, however, is not oorrect, 
as it would bring under the title of Beetle, ounthnrides, 
weevils, tire-flies, fte. (Set the articles Coleoftp.be, 
ScEBEnxtitiKs, Kteo-Bkktlk, Tiger-Beetle, Bom- 
BEBDiKR- Beetle, Btrimira-BEnTi.it, Golietb-Bbu- 
tlb, Rosk-Bgetlb, Cockboecu, fte. 

Uketlk-Stokih.— In a cliff composed of shale, at 
Nenhaven, as well as upon the beach in the vicinity, 
there are found certain indurated nodules of day iron¬ 
stone. These minerals are selected by the lapidaries 
:>f Kdinburgh to be fashioned into articles of ornament; 
as, letter-weights, &c. When highly polished, those 
stones present»tm attractive appearance. Tho term 
is said to have oirad its origin to a fannied resemblance 
of the nodules to a fossil' beetle. Although mime of 
these minerals exhibit proofs of an animal origin,—a 
fossil fish, for instance,—the nuclous of the nouulea is 
never that of a fossil beetle. 

Bkptmko, u process applied to eotton shirting, 
iu winch tlie yarn is so treated as to give the cloth 
a bard appearance, in imitation of linen. It wns tint 
employed upon linen shirting. A number of wooden 
stampers, placed in a row, strike upon tho cloth aa it 
pauses under them, producing tlie effect required. 
Beetroot Sugar. (See Sro*n.) 

Bkveke, or Bkvveke, be-fa'-na, a corruption of 
Eptphiniia (Epiphany), is tlm name of a custom which 
prevails in Florence and other parts of Italy on Twelfth- 
nivht. Beilina is said to have been an old woman, who, 
when tho wise men of the Hunt passed by, was busy in 
cleaning ber house, and excused herself from going out 
to see them, on the ground that alio would see them on 
their return. They, however, went homo another way, 

1 she is said to be still an the outlook for them. Hhois 
carried in ctligv through the streets, amid great shout- 
gs and rejoicings. It is generally supposed to lie o 
mmuit ot some Middle-A go mystery curemony. Tho 
ird is also used as a bugbear to frighten children. 
Burr koi, or Bm.frt, brf-frtraw, a movable tower 
used iu ancient and Medianal sieges. It was as high 
aa the walls of tho fortress to ho besieged, uud was 
composed of various stages, the highest one being 
provided with a drawbridge, which could ba let down 
upon tho ramparts of tho place attacked. Similar 
towers, but lower in height, wero used for covering 
the approach of troops. They all moved on wheels, 
and were cither pushed forward or drawl) with ropes. 
They were uiAl by Julius Coisar, in Gaul; and at the 
siego of Jerusalem the Crusaders made a befl'mi, put 
it together at a short distance from tho walls, and 
thrn pushed it up to the ramparts. A beffroi was 
also made by the royalists in tho time of Charles I„ 
when attacking a fortress held by the roundheads. It 
was, however, captured beforothe king* 
make use of it. in more ancient times, 
towers were often covered with raw bidos, to protect 
the inclosed soldiers from the boiling oil, fto., thrown 
st them by tho besieged; and the lower story wm 
often provided with a battering-ram (which see). 

Bso, or Bey, bui, is nTurltidi title, literally signi¬ 
fying lord or chief, and is applied generally to governors 
ot smaller districts, higher military officers, and other 
persons of rank. 

Beggar, beg'-qar, is one who solicits charity. 
There must necessarily exist in every country certain 
persons who have not the mains, ability, or, perhaps, 
tho will, to earn a livelihood for themselves, and who 
arc thus dependent for subsistence upon ths charity of 
others. These constitute the poor: when they hare 
to solicit charity, they are beggars. In the Levittaal „ 
law, Moses made abundant provision for tho pow; 
but ha docs not appear to cay anything with respect 
to beggars. The first express mention of thorn anew* 
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in Psalm ciz. 10, and from that time they are fre' 
• ttcntly mentioned in Scripture. During the time o 
Christ, mendicants were found sitting in the streets, ai 
tiie doors of the rich and at tiu gates of the Temple 
lint there do not appear totBro existed at that tim> 
vagrant beggars, or those who solicit alms from doo 
to door. During the early and middle ages of our era 
mendicity prevailed to a great extent, nnd several re 
liginua orders sprung up who derived their subsintenci 
in this way. There is much in the life of a beggar that 
renders it to many persons preferable to one of labour 
and hence it is necessary for the state to limit or sup 
press it. In England, the curliest statute of that kirn 
was made in the 23rd year of Edward 111. (13i!>), am 
it enacted, “That, because many valiunt beggars, ni 
loop as they may live of begging, do refuse to labour, 
giving themselves to idleness and vice, and sometimes 
to theft and other abomination, none, upon puin o' 
imprisonment, ahull, under the colour of pity or aims 
give anything to such as may labour, or presume t< 
fto our tlimn in their sloth; «o that thereby they mny 
bo compelled to labour for their necessary living." in 
137B, complaints uro made by the Commons tlmt ser¬ 
vants mid labourers quitted service on Iho shgliten 
cause, und then led an idln life in towns nr namlerc' 
in parties about the country, “ mriby becoming beg. 
gars, others stall-strikers, but the greater number 
taking to robbing;*' and by 13 Hich. 11. c. 3, it whs 
enacted, “ That no servant or labourer, be he man or 
woman, shall depart, at tlio cud of his term, out nl'th 
hundred, rape, or wupeutuko where ho is dwelling, ti 
servo or dwell elsewhere," without special license; 
** and if any aervaut or labourer be found in any citv 
or borough, or elsewhere) wandering without such 
letter, he shall bo taken nnd put in tho stocks, and 
kept until ho hath found surety to return to bis ser¬ 
vice, or to servo und labour m the town from whence 
ho came." Tho same statute declares that every person 
that goeth begging, nnd is able to serve or labour, it 
shall lie done of lorn ns of him that departed! out “ of 
the hundred or other place without letter testimonial, 
os afore is said;" and “that beggars, impotent to 
servo, shall abide in the cities ami towns where they 
be dwelling at the time of the proclamation of this 
statute; and if tho people of tho cities and towns will 
not or may not suffice to ilnd them, that then the smd 
beggars Biiall draw them to other tmvna within the 
hundred, rape, or wapentake, or to the towns where 
they were born, within forty days after the proclama¬ 
tion made, und there shaft continually abide during 
their lives." Tho statute 27 Henry Vl'll. c. 12, after 
stating that "vagabonds nnd beggars jiuvo of long 
time increased, and daily do increase, m great and ex¬ 
cessive numbers," enacts that-justices of tho pence and 
other officers shall, within the limits of their authority, 
grant letters to sgpd, poor, or impotent persons, au¬ 
thorising them to beg within a certain prescribed 
limit; and if any one be found begging beyond his 
limit, or without such letter of authority, he shall be 
set in the stocks or whipped. Able-bodied persons, 
found begging or vagrant, to be taken to the next 
market-town, or other placo most convenient, and 
there tied to the end of a eart and beaten with whips 
throughout the same till tho body bo bloody ; and, 
after such punishment, “ he shall be enjoined, upon 
his oath, to return forthwith the next straight wov 
to tho place where be wus bom, or where he last 
dwelled the npuuo of three years, nnd there put him¬ 
self to labour like as a true man oweth to do.” Fivo 
years later another act was passed, providing that 
mayors, bnilittb, nnd other head officers of cities, 
towns, and puriehes, shall most charitably receive 
and provide for such poor persons or sturdy vaga¬ 
bonds aa than come into their districts, and shall 
succour, relieve, nnd keep the said poor people by way 
or voliiut-iry charitable alms in such wiso ns none o'f 
them.shallot necessity be compelled to wander and go 
openly in begging; and also shall cause the said sturdy 
vagabonds and valiant beggars to bo set and kept to 
continual labour in such w-se as they may get their 
pwA living with the continual labour of their own 
hands. For absenting themselves from such labour, 
they wbre net only to be again whipped, bnt to have, 
«*tho upper part of the gristle of the ear clean out, 
off; and such s one afterwards apprehended wander- ] 
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ing in idleness to be indicted and tried at the next 
quarter sessions; and, if found guilty, shall bo ad¬ 
judged to suffer death as a felon. It further provides, 
that children above live Bud under fourteen years ol 
age were to ho taught some craft by which they might 
get their livings when they came of age. Notwith¬ 
standing these severe enactments, the number of idle 
beggars nnd vagabonds seems to have increased; end 
I & 2 Kdw. Vi. e. 3, after repealing all previous enact¬ 
ments, declares that every loitering unu idle wanderer 
who shall refuse to apply himself to honest labour is 
to be taken as a vagabond; and if lie continue idle, 
and refuse to labour, or run owsy from work set him 
to perform, ho is to be branded with the letter V, and 
bo adjudged a slavo for two years to unv person who 
shall demand him, to bo fed on bread alia water und 
refuse meat, and caused to work in such labour,'how 
> however it be, os be shall be put to, by beating, 
clmmiug, or otherwise. If he ruu away within tho two 
years, he is to In; bra tided in the check with the letter 
8 , ami adjudged a skive for life; and if he run away 
again, ho is to suffer death ns a felon. Provi¬ 
sions were made bv this statute for impotent beggars 
and children, BiiTuhir to those under 27 Henry VIII. 
The number of vagrants, however, seems still to have 
increased ; und Strype relates, that letters having been 
issued by the privy council to the sheriffs of tho differ¬ 
ent counties to search for and apprehend “all vagabonds 
and sturdy beggars commonly called rogues or Egyp¬ 
tians,” 13,000 imster)e>s men ” were taken up. In 
Ifilifi a bool, - published, entitled “A Caveat, or 
Wu ruing for < .union Cnrsetora, vulgarly called Vaga¬ 
bonds,” by r li.nnns Harman (repriuled laid), which. 
gives u curious and graphic account of the hordes of 
Me vagabonds who llieii intested tho country, iio 
isses ihe mule vagabonds under liftecn separate de¬ 
signations; the Icniide under nine. In the former 
■use ho begins with tho“ lliilllar." as being “ the wor¬ 
thiest of this unruly riihblemeiit." “The Upright 
Jinn” is the “second in sect of them riiingmg rabble- 
meat of rascals." The third is “ the Hooker or Angler," 
lescribed us a "perilous and most wicked knave." 
The fourth is n rogue, “neither so stout or hardy aa 
ho upright man" Tho tilth, n “A\ild Hogue," ie 
‘ more subtile and more given bv nature to all kinds of 
knavery Ilian the other." Pnggerol Prauneers,” 
or Horse-stealer; 7. the IVilliurils or Clnpppr-dogens } 
H. Pinters; ft. Abraham-men; 10. Fresh-water 
Mariners, vvlioso “ Blups were drowned in the great 
dam of Salisbury11. Counterfeit Kranks, who 
‘ountcrfcit the falling sickness; 12. Dommcrnrs; 13. 
Drunken Tinkers; It. Sivadders, or Pedlars; 1C. 
Jarko-men and Patricias. All of them, both men and 
roman, are described as thieves by profession, and as 
iviug most dissolute and licentious jives. They have a 
ihtng language of their own, of which the writer gives 
.specimen m a dialogue between two of them; and 
e further gives a long list of the most notorious and 
wicked street-walkers “ that ure living now at this pro¬ 
mt, with their true names, as they be called and 
.nown by.” During tho reign of Elizabeth vurions 
.ttempts were made to unu liorate the condition of the 
,ioor end (suppress vagrancy; and varkras statutes 
were passed on the subject. In some of these the 
notion of a parochial fund for the relief of the poor, 
ind the principle of taxing the parishioners for that 
purpose, are distinctly recognized. It was seen, that 
n order to justifywleverity against vagrancy and meu- 
icity, it wns necesaary to provide the means of re¬ 
eving that destitution which was the ready and 
'tangible excuse for both, as well as to provide labour 
or able and sturdy beggars, and to compel them to 
work, lienee it was evicted, that in every city, town, 
vr other place that may be appointed, a competent 
itoek of wool, hemp, flax, iron, or other stuff, be pro- 
■ided by taxation of the inhabitants, and given out to 
io wrought by the poor; and that houses of correction 
lie established. Tho stutute 39 Elizabeth, c. 3, pro- 
'ides for the appointment of overseers of the poor in 
vrh parish, who are empowered to raise, weekly or 
itherwise, by taxation of every inhabitant and every; 
xceupier of lands in tho said parish, in such competent 
mm and sums of monev as they shall think fit, a con¬ 
venient stock of flax, hemp, wool, thread, iron, and 
other necessary ware nnd stuff, to set the poor on work} 
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tnd also competent sum* of money for and to wards 
(ho necessary relief of tho lame, impotent, old, (Rind, 
and such other among them being poor and not able to 
work; and also for the putting out of each children to 
be apprentices, &c. This act was followed by the 4.1 
Elisabeth, c. 2, which is tho foundation and text-book 
of English poor-law, and under the provision* of which 
all relief of the poor in England and Wolta has been 
administered for more than two centuries and a half. 
(For an account of this and tho subsequent statutes 
bearing upon the provisions for tho poor, *re 1’ooft 
3. AW.) — Kef. Nicholl's JJtrforv qf the lingluh Poor 
haw; lilacirstotie’fl Commentaries, by Kerr. 

Exooab my Nkigtibour.—A simple and easy gome 
at cards. 'J'hn whole pack is dealt out to two players, 
and the cards are held with the backs upward ; each 
player then turns np a single card in turn. When you 
play an ace, your adversary must give you four cards; 
three for a king, two for a queen, and one for n knave: 
end when the requisite number are laid don n, you tvii. 
the trick, and place the cards so won at the butt cm of 
those in vour hand. If, however, vour opponent turns 
tip an honour while paving fur that which you have 
previously paid, yon must pay for it in a similar man¬ 
ner, according to its value, and so on until a complete 
payment is made on either side. The player who first 
exhausts his adversary’s hand, and gels "all tho cards 
into his own, is said to' beggar his neighbour. 

BtcnvRos, beg'-hurds, in Heel, llist., was n name 
applied to a certain cIusb of half-monks who followed 
the third rule of St. Francis. By some tho name is 
derived from St. Begga, liy ot hers trom the old German 
verb bfntjcn (now begckren), to beg, and hnrdt or hurt, 
hard, with importunity. They arose in Germany in 
the beginning of the 13th century, whence they spread 
into tho Netherlands, France, and Italy, where they 
were known ns JHsoehi and Voraeoti. As they belonged 
to no monu'die order, they were regarded as laymen; 
and, from their irregulur mode of life, they were looked 
upon with disfavour, and subjected to persecution. It 
formed a hind of refnge for heretics and persons of 
loose character, so that it came to comprise a number 
of sects or bodies who differed widely from each other 
in their opinions, discipline, and mode of life,—some 
given to praypr, others to profligacy. At length the 
Begbards were compelled to disperse, or to join the 
orders of the Dominicans or Franciscans, In the 
Motherlands, where they preserved a better character, 
they continued to subsist longer; but there they dis¬ 
appeared about the end of the 14th century. 

Br.oitittnFo, bai'-ler-tjai, is a Turkish title, literally 
signtiying prince of princes, or lord of lords, and is 
applied to the goveruors-general of province* who uro 
next in rank to the vizier, and hare under them sew-ial 
begs, ngas, &c. In particular, the governors of Bon- 
mcliii, Anatolia, and Hyria, havo this title. 

Ilr.ooviA, be-i/o'-ni-a (so named alter Michel Begon, 
a French botanist), in Hot., the typical gen. of the nat. , 
ord. Uegnuiueeir. The species arc natives of tropical) 
regions,' but many are now cultivated as ornamental 1 
plants throughout Europe. The leaves are oblique or 
unequal (more developed on one side of the midrib 
than oil the other), and are often richly tinged with 
crimson. The dowers are of a delicate pink colour, and 
grow in cymes. .The young stems and leaves of tho 
apecics B. matalanca and htberom jyy used ns potherbs 
in the countries where they grow Nld. Of tho nume¬ 
rous rpecies which adorn our conservatories, It. my/i/ro- 
tligmn mid disnilnr aro perhaps the roost bruuuiii]. 
Tho 15ret of these, the silver-spotted begonia, was 
brought to this country from Brazil in the early part 
of the present century; the leaves, which are long and 

S oint-O, are red beneath and spotted with wbilo above. 

I. discolor, or two-coloured begonia, is a Chinese 
species, ami is remarkable (or tho very rich crimson of 
tne under-surface of the leaf, which is short and broad. 

BtGOKlACX.r, be-go-ni-ai'-te-e, in Bot., the Begonia 
fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub¬ 
class lllanochlainydeai, consisting of four genera and DM 
species, natives chiefly of India, South America, and 
tho West. Indies. The species are herbs or low suocu- 
lent shrubs, with alternate leave* which are oblique at 
the base and have large dry stipules. The flowers, 
which grow in cymes, are unisexual, the perianth 
coloured, with four unequal divisions in the male flower, 
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and five or eight in the female. The stamens are nume¬ 
rous ; tho fruit is membranous, winged, three-oellod, 
bursting by slits at the base; tbe seeds are very s m all. 
The plants are moro rogforkablo for their handsome 
leaves and neat flowerWhnn for useful properties. 
They are reputed, generally, to possess astringent 
and bitter qualities, and occasionally to be purgative. 

Begl'ins, brtf-u-ins, in Eccl. Jlist., were a Class of 
women who, without taking any vows or following the 
rules of any order, united themselves together for de¬ 
votional or charitable pnrpoge*. They appeared in Qer 
many and tho Netherlands as early as tin-11th century, 
and arc aaid to have taken their name from Hr. Begga. 
They lived generally in small separate cottages, under 
the‘direction of a superior, and were distinguished, 
from the rest of the laity only by their industry, piety, 
mid secluded habits, and their great attention to the 
educutimi of tho young. They continued to exist in 
Germany to the time of tbe lleformution, and in (ha 
Netherlands down to the close of tho lHth century. 
There are still to be met with in some parts of Holland, 
Belgium, and Germany, what are willed lirguiue «• 
hbut.tri but these areliiile more than almshouses for 
poor spinsters. Tho most fumous is at. Ghent, which 
is said to comprise BOO inmates, who devote themselves 
to attendance on the sick and the education of young 
females. 

itiiuBAnnro. (Sue Dhoayitatiow.) 

Bitim moth, br'-hc-moth, an aninnil of great strength, 
described in Job xl.lo—24, and nowhere else mentioned 
in Scripture. Commentators are very much divided 
as to wbut. nninuil is meant, llv some it is understood 
to bo tho elephant, by others ilie hippopotamus; tho 
general opinion seems to bo in favour of the latter. 

liwiMrMTAS, be(r)'-me-niles, a religious sect which 
flourished in Germany and other parts of Europe in 
the 17th century. They took their name from Jacob 
Behmcn, B»ehiue, or Boehm, a celebrated German 
mystic or flicosophist, born near Odrlitz, in Upper 
biisatia, 1575. llis parents being poor, he received 
but little education, and learned the trade of a shoe¬ 
maker. Naturally of a serious turn of miud, he was 
given to studying the IloJy Scriptures; and that pas- 
Fago seems deeply to have fixed itself upon his mind,— 

“ Mv Father in heaven will give his spirit to them that 
ask him. lie then gave himself more earnestly to 
the study of divine things, and became the subject of 
divine revelations. Ou one of these occasions, in tho 
251 h year of lus age, he says that he was surronnded 
by a divine light; and viewing the herbs and grass ia 
the fields in Ids inward light, he saw into their essences, 
uses, and properties. In like manner, he had rove- 
lalions of God, nature, the creation, evil, An., which 
ho embodied in his numerous writings. llis death 
took place in 1(12 1. It was no part of Bob men’s inten¬ 
tion in found a sect. His object was merely to exhort 
Christians to true and pure life, and to instruct them 
in the mysteries of tho true faith. He himself lived 
and died n g.-hulne Protestant, a member oi tbe Lu¬ 
theran churuh. Formerly thn doctrines of Behmen 
were viewed with great contempt by all but Ids own 
■minedvito followers; but latterly this unlettered 
rustic, th.s man of earnest prim-inlo and pious heart, 
bus come to occupy a high place among the philo¬ 
sophers ».f his country, llcgel places him at the lvoud 
of modern speculative philosophers, and Tieck and 
Novelis wen* entbusiustic admirers of hi" writings, 
l'roicsrnr Maurice, in his article on Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy (Encgrfopa-dia MetropohUtm), 
Mijs “tli.it his obscurity was in a great degree tho 
effect of uusuqiiaintaiiee with scientific language; but 
that through it alt may he traced deep thoughts re¬ 
specting God and man, by which philosophers might 
be greaily profited.'’ After Beaman's death, nig 
opinions spread over Germany, Holland, and England, 
llis works were translated into Ec.lisn by the cele¬ 
brated William Law, of Oxford. Henry More has 
written upon the views of Bebmen. and it is said that 
many Holograph extracts from tlie works oi IlebflWB 
were found among the papers of Sir Isaac Newton. 
During the Commonwealth, the doctrines of Ite&ntaK r 
gorrnd greatly in England, much to the afinoTaHoepr 
the Puritan clergy. Richard Baiter, describes tho 
Behmenites as men of greater meekness and mow 
self-control than any of the other sectaries. Thoagh 
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Bebmen baa still many devoted admirer* in the present 
day, especially in Germany, the Behmenites, as a re¬ 
ligious seot, may be said to be extinct. It is impossible, 
within the limits of an srticjp like the present, to give 
an intelligible account of the system of Jacob Bebmen, 
and we must therefore refer the reader to Vaughan's 
Hours with the Myetiet, or Francis Ootley’s jlferaoirs, 
jrc. of J. Behmen, Northampton, 1780. 

Being, be'-ing, is a term used in philosophy to denote 
whatever has a being or existence, either actually in the 
outer world, or ideally in the mind itself. Not only 
have the fictions of our mind a being, but even, accord¬ 
ing to some philosophers, nothing can bo said to hare 
a being. 

, Bbiuam. (Set Baibau.) 

Bbiz, bite, an Arabic word signifying a tent, hnt, 
or other obodo of men. It corresponds to tho Hebrew 
betk, and forms a frequent compound in the names of 
places; as, BeU-al-Mardm, tho 1 house of the sunctuary,' 
or ' sacred house.' 

Bbi> and thb Dbaoon, tel, is the name of an apo¬ 
cryphal and uncanonical book of Scripture. It was 
always rejected by the Jewish church, and is cvlant 
neither in tho Hebrew nor Cbaldce language, nor is 
there any proof that it ever was eo : lieui-e St. Jerome 
terms it “ the fable of Bel and the Dragon.” 

Bit I. AT, bo-ini', in Mar., signifies to fasten a rope by 
winding it several times rouud a cleat, belaying-pm, or 
clcvel. 

Bblating-Pinb are wooden pi da, made of ash and 
turned in a lathe, 10 inches luug mid 1J inch m dia¬ 
meter at the upper cud. 

Bglkunitbh, be’-lem-nitce (Gr. belcmvoe, n dart), 
in Qeol., fossil remains of extinct nuked cephalopoda 
allied to the squid and tho cuttle-fish. They aro found 
in large numbers in the Chalk and Oolite, generally as 
straight, solid, dart-like stones. These relies ol crea¬ 
tures which thronged the seas of the secondary period 
have ever been objects of wonder, and the wildest 
•peculations have been advanced to explain their origiu. 
The popular names for them, such as devii’B Ungers, 
spectre-candles, arrow-heads, picks, and thunderbolts. 
Indicate the different views taken of their nature by the 

ignorant. To 
the* philosoph¬ 
ers of the lust 
century the 
belemnito was 
. a standing puz- 
b v zle, and the 
guesses which 
BELEUNITES. were called 

forth from time to time appear to us to bo scarcely 
lee* absurd than the popular beliefs. It was said 
to bo a product of elertrie action, and given the 
learned name of lopi* fulminant, or thuuderstone. 
According to other hypotheses it was a stalactite, aj 
crystal, petrified amber, and lastly, when fossils begau | 
to ho looked upon ns actual organic remains, it was 
held to be tho tooth, or perhaps the spine, of some 
unknown crentnre. It is now known to be tho internal i 
bone or shell of a oephulopod, and corresponds to the i 
slender and jusigniftonnt pen of the common squid .' 
Although the most common belemnites are mere tuper -1 
ing stones, some have been found so well preserved 
that naturalists have been able to form from them a 
vivid image of the living tnollusk. " Tho belcmnite," 
writes tho unknown author of “ Vestiges of Creation,” 
“ is an elongated conical shell terminating in a point, 
and having, at the larger end, a cavity for the residence 
of thn animal, with a series of air-ohambers below. 
The animal, placed in the upper cavity, oould raise or 
depress itself in tho water at pleasure, by a pneumatic 
Operation upon the air-tube pervading the shell Its 
tentaculn sent abroad over thn summit of tho shell 
•«arched the sea for prey. The creature had an ink- 
bag, with which it could muddlo the water around it, 
to proteot itself from more powerful atiimals; and, 
strange to say, this has been found so well preserved, 
that an artist bos used it in one instance as a pigment 
wherewith to delineate the helemnite itself. * One 
genus of the Belemnito family, called Belemnoteufhie, 
and occurring in the Lias and Oolite, is occasionally 
4) covered with the remain* and impressions of tlio 
•oft ports | namely, the mantle, body, and tentacles. 
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Belief, be-legf, is that state of miud in wbieh one 
acquiesces in some truth, real or supposed. No doubt, 
every man iu the world who believer in anything, even 
the most superstitious idea that ever found credence, 
does so because lie has some kind of a vague percep¬ 
tion that the object of his belief is real aud true. But 
the act of belief itself has puzzled the wise throughout 
all ages exactly to describe its character. One man 
n)lege<> the act is intellectual, another says it is moral, 
a third affirms that it is emotional, and a fourth, 
who is likely as near the truth ns any of the previons 
three, avers that it bears all those various characters 
at different times, and when applied to different sub¬ 
jects. Now it is intellectual, now it is moral, anon it 
is emotional; and it is as easy to describe it as it is to 
give a definition of instinct or of intuition. Tho reason 
of this apparent obscurity in tho meaning of this word, 
is because men have no'more general term that they 
are accustomed to apply to tho satno object. It is, 
accordingly, impossible to get behind belief, so as in¬ 
telligibly to describe its character. It is emphatically 
“the light of all our seeing." There are, properly, 
four sources from which the sonnd beliefs of men aro 
made up:—1st. there is intuition or instinct; 2nd. 
thpro is our ordinary experience; 3rd. there are our 
scientific convictions, derived from tho exercise of the 
two sources of knowledge, deduction and induction; 
•till, there is testimony. These constitute the sourceo 
of our real < unctions; but feeling and imagination 
have a gre. -bare in giving rise to illusory notions 
andsupersti .,-us beliefs m the minds of men, Man is 
responsible ,'.ir OTery belief, real or illusory, which he 
maintains, provided, always, it was possible for him to 
discipline himself properly in the various kind - of know¬ 
ledge in which he exorcises his beliefs. This arises 
from the fact that we have all power over our minds in 
directing them to one object or another of study; and 
if this act, which is admitted on all hands to be volun¬ 
tary, bo really so, for every voluntary act we commit, 
either directly or indirectly, wo are entirely respon¬ 
sible. Belief is, no doubt, indirect in its oouneotion 
with tho conscience, but it is not, therefore, wholly 
irrespnnstble. Lord Brougham broached the irre- 
ipousiblo view of belief some years ago, in an inaugural 
uUlrcss as lord rector of the Glasgow University; 
since which time' it has been much discussed by in¬ 
quirers into such mutters. 

Brubveiis, bt-lee'-vere, an appellation flrBt given 

■ tlio disciples of Christ, but, towards tho dose of the 
1st century, applied to those Christians that had been 
admitted into the Church by baptism, in contradis¬ 
tinction to catechumens who had not been baptized, 
and, consequently, were not entitled to church privi¬ 
leges. At present, the word is commonly used as sy- 
uonymous with Christians. 

Belt., bel (Sax. belli in, to bawl or hollow), a me¬ 
tallic instrument which gives out a musical sound, 
caused directly by its o«ti vibrations. Tho use of 
bells iu religious ceremonies is of great antiquity. 
Amongst the Jews the high priest wore small gold hells 
on t ho hem of his ■ 

tunic. The prac- ** a 

tice of (inkling n 
ell at the raising 
f the host proba¬ 
bly owes its origin 
to this oircum*^ 
stance. Large 
bells were first 

introduced into » 

the Christian * 

(lurches at the 
town of Nola, in 
Campania, about 
A.n. 500; and, 

Benedict, abbot 
of Wearmouth 
and Jarrow, first 
employed them 
iu England in * 

a.p. 680. Formerly nil large bells were used only for 
religious purposes, and were manufactured by tho 
monks. The process of casting was made a religions 
ceremony; and, when oomplete, they were sprinkled 
with water and christened. A set of bells inperfoat 
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harmony is milled “ a maiden peal." Slight defects in 
the tone of a belt can be remedied afterwards. Iff the 
sound ia too sharp, the bell ia turned thinner; if too 
flat, the diameter of the bell it lessened by cutting the 
edge. The quality of a bell depends very much upon 
its shape. Bella with Tcry line tones bare been made 
of glass; but the nature of the substance is too brittlo 
to ndmit of constant blows from the clapper. Steel 
hells also give a good souud j but the vibrations only 
last for a snort time. Binging changes on peals of bells 
has always been a favourite amusement in England. 
It is reckoned that twelve bells would give 470,001/KM 
changes, which would take ninety-one years to ring at 
t ho rate of two strokes to a second. The great bell nt 
.Moscow is the heaviest in the world : it was east in 
1053, and was broken in 1737. It is IDS tons in weight. 
(See Acoustics, Bi.ll-Mktal.)— ltcf. Quarterly A‘e- 
new, Sept. 1851—-Church Bells. 

Diviita. (Sea Diviso-Bkli.) 

BKu.snotr.VA. (See Afuon.) 

Br.LLATinvvA Lily, bel-la-ilna’-vn, a very beautiful 
species of Amaryllis (which tee). It is a nalive of tl»*' 
(Jape of timid Hope, and was introduced into England 
in the curly part ol tho lost century. The lioncring- 
fltem is iihuut eighteen inches in height, and hears ut 
He summit a cluster of drooping (lowers of a delicate 
rose-colour. 

ltEMi-ftiliii (Arapunga alba ), a native of Gmn<*n. and 
tlistinguiilud by a fleshy cylindrical appendage nliovc 
the bic.o ol tho h. 11. Generally, this uppcnilnge is de¬ 
corated with a few lino leathers. Its voice is very 
peculiar, and much resembles the tolling of a bell. 
Watei ton asserts that the sound it emits may bo heard 
at n distance of three miles. It is of a pure wluto 
colour, and about a foot in length. 

Bkli>,Book, aydUakslk. (NerExcosnvumcATtON.) 

Bhlle-uk-Dwt, 6 ei'-de(r)-mre(Fr., beauty ol night), 
the name given by the French to tho Marvel of Fern 
(Mirabilitjalapa), on account of tho Dowers expanding 
at night. The mono lidle-de-jour (beauty of day) is 
BOinetiines given to a species of Couvolntlns, the 
flowers of which close at nightfull. (See Mnusius, 
Convolvulus.) 

Bvlt.uhoi'Mov, bel-ler'-o-fnn, in Geo]., a gen. of 
fossil shells occurring in the Silurian. I.Viomau, nr.d 
Carhonifcrons strata. As in the existing argonaut, 
the shell consists of a dingle chamber. 

ISuu.rh-Lbttres (Fr.) is a vague, indefinite term, 
adopted from the French, and may be said to corre¬ 
spond to tbo Latin literal humaniuret, or the English 
pallia litrrnti're. It is difficult to Bny wlmt branches 
of knowledge are comprised under this term and wlmt 
ere not, for must of them base at one time been in¬ 
cluded in, at another time excluded from it. Generally 
speaking, it comprises those branches of knowledge 
with which tbo imagination ond taste are cbielly ron- 
ccrtied,—thoRO that relate to beauty, harmony, gran¬ 
deur, and elcg.uici), that tend to soothe the mind, gratify 
the fancy, or .move the affections. Poetry, rhetorie, 
history, and philology, are generally unri-rstood to 
come within the sphero of lellee-leltree; logical and 
ethical studies belong to a higher sphere. “The exer¬ 
cise of taste, nud of sound criticism," says Blair, “is, 
in truth, one of the most improving employments of the 
understanding." “They are very intimatply connected 
with the kuowlcdgo of ourselves. They necessarily 
lead us to reflect on the operationrikf the imagination 
and the movements of the heart, and increase our no- 
ouaintance with some of the moat rellncd feelings which 
belong to onr frame." “ They present human nature 
under a different aspect from that which it assumes 
when viewed by other aoieuccs. They bring to light 
various springs of action which withont their aid might 
have passed unobserved, and which, though of a doli- 
cata nature, frequently exert a powerful influence on 
several departments of human life." “ Such studies 
have also this peculiar advantage, that they exercise 
our reason without tatiguingit. Thoyleud to inquiries 
acute but not painful; profound, but not diy nor ab¬ 
struse. They strew flowers in the path of science; 
and while they keep the mind bent in some degree, and 
Active, they relieve it at the same time from that toil¬ 
some labour to which it must submit in the acquisition 
of necessary erudition, or the investigation of abstract 
wrath." 


Bell-Metal 

Bst.n-Fi.owaa. (See Caufanula.) 

Hell-Gauli, or Bull-Tuiirxt, or Bglu-Cot, in 
Arch.—In some small churches and chapels where 
there aro no towers, tbene is lrequently a hell-gable 
or turret at the west end of the structure, in which the 
bells—sometimes only one, sometimes two or throe- 
are hung. A few of these erections nre of Dorman 
date, but the larger number are later, and many of 
them are Early English. They aro extremely pictu¬ 
resque, and are well placed on amnll churches and 
chapels where the funds tire insufficient to provide 
toners. Besides the bell-gable, a smaller erection of 
a similar kind is often pro\ ided for the tune/nr bell, on 
the apex of the eastern end of the roof of the nave. 

Bni.i rm:ni;VT, bel-lij'-e-renf (Lnt. 'helium, war, and 
gtrerr, to carry on), is a term applied to nations 
waging or carrying on war against ouch other. 

Bm.ms, bel'-lu, ill But., the Daisy, a gen of plants 
‘ mging to the nnt. ord. Conponhr, aub-ord. torym- 
L'fen-. The receptacle is without ecalcs, and upon 
it are arranged two kinds of flowers,—ligulate, or 
i trap-shaped, and tubular. The liguluto flowers, which 
ere while in tho common daisy, form tic* ray, or outer 
circle. 'I hey have no stamens, but each has a single 
pistil, winch, at the top, (linden into two branches, 
forming stigmas. ThoyclWw tiibuluv flowers clustered 
together within the ray ure hermaphrodite •, that is to 
fhv, they have both stamens and pistils. The involucre 
in composed of two rows of bracts. The fruit found at 
the base of every little flower, whether ligulate or 
tubular, is without a pappus, and contains a single 
seed. The best-known species is B. perenuit, tho 
common daisy. The routs of this are peronuial; the 
leaves aro obovate, spatliulate, single-ribbed, crenote, 
and dentate. (See Leap.) It blossoms nearly all tbn 
venr round, and is constantly found with opoiiea flowers 
from March to October. In a charming essay upon 
this wild plant, Mrs. Lnnkester writes s—“Throughout 
Great Britain we find its tiny bright flowers springing 
tip on every lawn and grssav plot, by waysides, on 
mountain-sloprs; sml in uliuost every country Id 
E urope may we And— 

“ ‘Tlieso pearl'd drriuri of the earth. 

The constellated flowers that uevar sot/ 

Tu the extreme north of Europe, however, and in 
America, it is not common, and ii (hero treasured as a 
garden flower. Though not exclusively a British plunk, 
yet a > closely is tho daisy associated with the earliest, 
recollections of every native of tho British isles, that 
wo ran scarcely wonder that it is especially dear to tho 
wanderer trorff horn** in distant lands, and that it brings 
buck recollections of rural Be< ops, such ns cannot lie 
mot with elsewhere. There is an old Celtic belief that 
each new-born babe taken from earth beau me a spirit, 
hicli scattered down on tho land it. bud left some now 
kind of flower to olieer its bereaved parents. The tale 
is thus told i—’Vie virgins of Mnrven, to soothe the grief 
of Malvina, who had lost her iufant son. Bang to her,— 

«V r e have seen, oil Malvina I we have Been the infant 
yon regret, reclining on a light miBt; it approached us, 
and shed on our Adds a harvest of new flowers. Look, 
nb Malvina I among these flowers we distinguish one 
with a golden disk, surrounded by silver leaves j a 
sweet tinge of crimson adorns itw delicate rays; waved 
by a gentle wind, we might cull it a little infant playing 
iii a green meadow; and the flowci of thy bosom has 
given a new flower to the bills of Cromln. Since that 
riny, the daughters of Morven have consecrated tho 
daisy to innocence. It ia railed the flower of inno¬ 
cence—the flower of tho new-born." Vuric! its of tho 
common daisy aro developed even in the wild state; 
sometimes all the floiets sre found ligulate, and, more 
rarely, all ttfbular. In the double varieties cultivated 
in gardens, ligulate florets are alone produced, and 
these assume various tints of rent-* so that littlo remains 
to remind one of the wild flowers. In tho variety 
called “hen and chickens," little flower-buds are 
formed in the axils of the bracts; sometimes as many 
as ten or twelve of these minute daisies surround_lbe 

S srent flower, thus suggesting its familiar name.— Hef. 
•vputar Science Bn ins—the Daisy, by Mrs. I*n- 

Uei.l-Mktal.—S cience and experience together has* 
shown that an alloy of 80 parts of copper and flO pacts 
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of tin makes the best bell-metal. Bolls, however, are 
made of brass, antimony alloyed with tin, German 
silver, silver, and gold. The hand-bells found by Mr. 
Imyard u t the palace of Nimroud were composed of 
1 part of tin and 10 parts of copper. Probably thcsn 
bells, being of Plioeniuian manufacture, contained tin 
which had been obtained in Britain 3,000 years ago. 
Jndian gongs contain 80 parts of copper and *Z0 of tin. 
Inordinary hells, lead and'sine aro often substituted 
for tin. When silver is mixed with beU-gnetul, it 
injures the tone of tho bell. 

Bkm.om’3, bel'-lote (Sax. bilit/), a machine for propel- 
ling air forcibly through a tunc. Tho most ordinary 
hinds consist of two boards, of a circuiur or oval form, 
each provided with a projecting handle, and two or three 
hoops are bent between the nnardn. To tho edges a 
piece of leather it muled, broad in tho middle, in order 
to cover the hoops, and thus form a small chamber, 
which ecu bo diluted or contracted by moving tho 
bundles. A pipe is fastened to the lower board, parsing 
into the chamber, ami there is uho a round hole m this 
board, which is covered with aleathern vulve opening in¬ 
wards. By dilution and contraction, air is inhaled by the 
volve-hi lie, and then forced t hrough tho nosale of the pipe 
in any direction that may be desired. It is used ill private 
dwellings for the purpose qf blowing a (Ire into greater 
activity : it is ulso used for forges anil furnaces. Strabo 
attributes tho discovery of the bellows to Anncharsis 
the Scythian. The prinoipleof the hydrostatic bellows, 
nn instrument made for the purpose of showing that 
the pressure of fluids is as their perpendicular heights, 
has been applied in the construction of the hydrostatic 
press. Many operations in nianufueltiring art require 
n very high temperature. Formerly this wits entirely 
effected by the bellows; the hot-blast is, however, now 
generally employed. ( See Bbowi'ivii, Mftvm.imm.v.) 

Bki.lh, in Mar.—On board ship tho time is divided 
into periods of four hours each, and ns each half-hour 
passes it is marked by striking on a bell. This bell is 
usually hung to tho beam of the forecastle, bub some- 
times it is attached to a beam near tho mizcn-miiBt. 
One stroke on tho bell denotes that half nn hour has 
passed, two strokes that an hour has passed, and to on, 
lidding a stroke for each half-hour. Thus, 11 live bells" 
would signify that two hours and a hnlf hud pa -s< d, and 
“ eight, bells ” signifies that tho four hours, or complete 
** watch,” is over. The bell on which the time is struck 
is Sometimes used during foggy weather to show 1 hat 
the ship is on a starboard tack; when she is on a port- 
tack, a drum is beaten. 

Btti.LV. (See Aijdomkn.) 

Belomancy, bc'-lu-iiiiin'-se (Gr. being, an arrow, and 
mantcia., prophecu), denotes a spceie.s of il'viiiutiuii by 
means of urrovvs, common among the Arabs and oilier 
castern nations. It is practised in various wavs ; hut 
tho most common is to shoot off a number of arrows 
with in-oriptions attached to them, and to be guided 
by the inscription upon the arrow which is first 
found. 

JiKlorrr.itA, be-Iop'-tr-ra (Gr. being, dart, pferon , 
wing), in (leol.. a fossil resembling n belemmte, but 
less pointed, and having a wing-like projection or pro¬ 
cess on each solo. It occurs in Tertiary strata,and was 
evidently the internal bono of n cephulopod. The name 
Jtflmcpia (Gr. gepia, cutlle-iish) is given to another 
kind of belemnite found in Tertiary deposits; aril that 
of lleMedfkin (Gr. teuthis, squid) to one shaped like a 
spear-head occurring in tho Lias. 

lln.T, belt (Lnt. ha!lens, a buldrick or girdle), in 
Astron., a term applied to aonio dark stripes or zones 
that appear on thu surface of tho planet Jupiter paral¬ 
lel to its equator. (See Jupiter.) Orion's licit is 
figured by three stars in a direct bne with each other, 
situated horizontally in tho centre of the constellation. 

BtHtis, Biltakk, or Bealiiks, bet' -tain, the 
Dame of a great heathen festival, onoe common to all 
the Celtic nations, ahd truces of which still exist in 
some pnrts of Scotland and Ireland. Tho namo irf de¬ 
rived Irom fine, lire, and Scat, or Bel, the sun, or god 
of lipht; and in the Irish language the month of May 
is etill called HtdltiH*. Tho festival was held on the 
1st of May : large Arcs were kiudled on the summits 
of the highest hills, and cattle wore driven through 
them. It is said to protect them from contagious dis¬ 
orders ; but doubtless thev were originally m in n flced. I 


Beneher 

All tbe inhabitants of the diatriot aueuohed their fires 
on that day, and rekindled them from these fires. A 
similar festival seem* also to have been held on the lit 
of November. (See Mayday.) 

Beluga, be-lu'-ga, a gen. of Cetacea belonging to 
tho Ve/phinidee, or Dolphins. It has a broad blunt 
head, and no produced snout; thus differing from the 
rest of the family to which it belongs. Its form is prin¬ 
cipally characterized by the softness of its curves, and 
the clear white colour of its skin, which is so tender 
that it often fails to retain the hurpoon. The beluga 
also differs from the ordinary family of dolphins in 
hav ing fewer teeth, which fall out before the animal Ls 
old, and it has no dorsal fin. It usually attains the 
length of thirteen feet, and feeds principally on fish. 

Belvedere. (See Kocuia.) 

I!i:lviiii:kk, nr Bf.t.yiidkbb, bel - re • deer 1 (Ital. 
bellu, fair, beautiful; Lnt. ttdere, to see), a name given, 
in Arch., to a placo erected on the top of any budding, 
train which a good prospect of the country around can 
be obtained. The structure is of Italian origin, and is 
commonly found in houses at Rome. The Kelvidere 
at the Vatican is one of the most remarkable in exist¬ 
ence, being bmlt in tho form pf a horseshoe, having a 
gallery inclosed at tho back running round tho semi¬ 
circular part, nnd a balustrade in front. It commands 
a magnificent view ol the country about Rome, extend¬ 
ing us fur as the Apennines. In France tuid Fngland 
the term is applied to pimimcr-houscs or buildings 
erected in rdetis and parks, from some of which a 
good view io surrounding scenery can be obtained. 

BntvisiA. Ejs, bel'-nis-i-aI'-ue-e (from the gen. Bet- , 
pistil, named after its discoverer, K do jicauvois), a 
small niit.ord.of dicotyledonous plants, in sub-class 
<’nli/, illnr,e, comprehending only two genera, namely, 
Asleritiilhne and Anpnlenna, or llelrtsia. Tlieso include 
four species, which aro large shrubs, with smooth 
leathery leaves, nil growing in tropical Africa. Tho 
i tin . ' ttu of the lea 

and are extremely curious. The calyx is a thick 
leathery cup, divided info live segments. The corolla 
consult a of 1 liroe distinct whorls of muted petals; tho 
outer olio turning back over tho calyx; tho second 
one is a narrow membrane divided into numerous seg- 
muits ; and the tliinl iorins An erect, cup, ami contains 
the stamen h, wlueli lire imdrd, “o ns to uial.o a sort of 
inner eup. Tue Iriut is a soil berry, with large kidney- 
sh.iped sc. ds. The pulp of tho Iriut is edible, and tho 
pet lent p contains much tannin. 

IthMjiKinoi: Reps, bc,u’-l> i./;, in Gcol., the name 
given to an important group of upper eocene strata, 
resting on the Osborne or St. Helen’s series, and 
capped by the Hempstead beds. In the Isle of Wight 
tins group in principally developed. Beginning at tho 
bottom, wo flud tho Bombridgo limestone. This bed 
consists of a pale yellow or cream-coloured limestone, 
interst rati fled wi li clay or crumbling marl, and is 
Irom iO to 3o feet thick. Upon this no find the 
oyster-bed, a few feet of greenish sands, containing 
oysters (Oslnrn rec/citgis) in great abundance, cap /rt 
by a band of hard septerian stone. Resting on this 
are uufossiliferons mottled clays, alternating with 
fnssiblerous laminated clays and mavis. The latter 
contain the characteristic shell Curena pultAra. Lastly 
w>- come to marls and laminated grev clays containing 
Melania tnrritissiina; for immediately above theBe we 
find the black bund) forming tho base of the Hempstead 
series. 

Beit, ben (Ileh,, son), is a Hebrew word that enters 
into the formation of many proper names; ss, Asa- 
htnhul, the son of Iladad; Benjamin, the son ofae 
right hand.— In names of places in Scotland, the 
Gaelic bcunn, beinn, beinne, a hill, mountain, summit, 
pinnacle; Irish, beann; Welsh, iunn and pea, are used 
iu a similar mauner. 

Bbn, Oil or, an oil obtained from the frnit of the 
Murim/a pteruffoepermo. It ia a thick yellowish finid, 
possessing life property of seldom turning rancid, 
winch renders it of groat use in perfumery. 

Bench, bench, in Law. (See Banc.) 

Benchers, benehf-ere, in the inns of court, are the 
senior members of the society of each house or inn, to 
whom tbe government of its affairs is committed sad 
out of the number one is annually chosen as treasurer. 
The sole power of calling students to the bar, by which 
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they become burritfert, and of disbarring them, and 
thereby depriving them of their qualiflcotion, for mis* 
conduct, is vested in them, subject to on appeal to tbo 
judges as viti/ort of tho inu. These inns are four in 
number; \iz., the Inner Temple,the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray's Inn. 

Bbhd, brnd (Sux. bendim), iu Her., one of the nine 
principal ordinance, occupying a lifth part of the field 
when uncharged, but a third part when it hae any 
device or charge upon it. It is formed by parallel 
diagonal liucN, drawn from lelt to right, or from tho 
dexter chief to the sinister banc. 
When tho term bend is mentioned 
without any addition, the bend 
dexter is always meant. The bend 
has lour diminutives,—thebendlet, 
half the width of the bend ; tbo 
garter; tho ribbon; and the cost, 
or cotiue, a narrow stripe generally 
borne on either side of tho bend. 
Chorees arci said to be in haul, or pt.r bend, when they 
aro placed in t ‘ ' rertiou of tho bend from the dexter 

chief to the sinister base 

BUNDING, bctid'-im/, iu Mar., tbo tying of two ropes 
or cables together: llius, to lu-nil the sail is to make it 
lust to the yard ; to bend tho cable, to muhe it lust to 
the. ring of tins anchor. 

Bend SiKt.iTiLii (Lut. i iuifter, the left), one of the 
nine principal oniniuries, being ex.utly the reverse of 
tho bend, s.miUrly funned, but by lines drawn from 
tbo Sinister thief to the dexter base, or trom right to 
lelt. It has two diminutives; the scarp, half the width 
of tbo bend, and the baton, ed as an abatement to 
denote llie illegitimacy of tho bearer cl' tho eoat. 

Ilxi«M>ieiTi!,ic«'-i’.i<w’-i-tc (Lnt.), is the name given 
to the hymn or song of the Three Children in the 
iiery furnace, from the Latin version of it, beginning, 
Jlenedtnle omnia opera Dnomium. The singing of t he 
Benedieita in the Christian churches is very ancient, 
for it app-urs to have been in universal use as early ns 
the time of Chrysostom. Iu the English church, the 
Bcncdicite w as, by 1'alward VI."s first Book, prescribed 
to be used dunng Leut; Lut, bv the prcsnil Prayer- 
book, it may lie said or sung at tliemorning service, in¬ 
stead of the Te Jj'urn, whenever the minister thinks lit. 

BiiMOiifliNii Faiuiiis, is the name given to cele¬ 
brated editions of the works of the fathers, trom their 
having been edited by some of tho most celebrated of 
the Benedictine monks in France. 

BimnDicTiMib, ben'-c-dik'-tiiM, nil order of monks 
taking their nnme trom their founder, St. Benediei, 
who flourished in Italy in the early part of the (iih 
century. They spread very rupullv, and for the next 
three centuries, almost nil the monks in the West might 
be auid 1o bo Benedictines. At Unit they had no ins¬ 
tinctive dress, but afterwards they wore black ; vvhene 
they came to he called ai <o Black friars. The ileelin 
of monastic discipline led to tho rc.orms of Benedict 
of Annum intheMlioeutury.andof the abbot of Ctugnv 
In tbo beginning of the loth. The Cluniaes, in place of 
the diacoiiianl and uncertain rules that hud hitherto 
existed, mad- fixed regulations concerning tho hours 
of worship, the obedience, discipline, and government 
of tlieir monasteries, which were soon imitated through¬ 
out Europe. The rule* of Kt. Benedict, y observed by 
the Knghsh monks previous to tho Reformation, were 
as follows: they were obliged to perform tlieir devo¬ 
tions seven times in twenty-lonr hours, and always to 
go two aim two together; every day during Lent they 
yuto obliged to fast until six in tho evening, uml to 
dmiinish toeir usual lime of sleeping and eating; but 
they weie not allowed to practise any volantary aus¬ 
terity without the consent of tlieir superior; they never 
conversed in their refectory at meals, but were obliged 
to attend to the reading of the Scriptures; for small 
faults they were shut out from meals; for greater, they 
wore debarred religious commerce and excluded from 
the chapel; while incorrigible oflenders were expelled 
from the monastery. About 1364, it was found that 
since its rise this order could boost of 24 pones, nearly 
300 cardinals, 7,000 archbishops, 16,0*10 bishops, 
15,000 abbots of renown, above 4,000 saints, and up¬ 
wards ot 37,flOO monasteries; betides 20 emperors, 
10 empresses, 47 kings, above 60 queens, 20 sons of 
emperors, 48 sons of kings, about 100 princ es s es . In 


the lfith century, this order bad 18,107 ofMtiilMiM, 
of which, after t . " formation, only rfbout E,000 were 
left, sud at present there are only ahout 800. This 
order has produced a great number of learned MB, 
and it did much in the way of fostering and spreading 
Christianity, civilisation, and learning in the Middle 
Ages. 

BsNsniCTiow, ben'-e«Uld.»him (Lat. Asnrdira, Ispeak 
well), is the invoking of the divine blessing upon indi¬ 
viduals* sometimes, also, upon animals and things. 
The ceremony of blessing is of very remote antiquity, 
for we rcud o‘f tho Jewish patriarchs, before they died, 
invoking tho blessing of God upon their children. At 
a later period, tbe priests were commanded to bless 
the people; and Christ himself sanctioned the custom, 
in that, before parting from his disciples after his 
resurrection, “he lifted up hi» bands itnd blessed 
them." In the rituul of the Roman Catholic church 
tho benediction, in difl'erent forms and words, occupies 
an important place; and it constitutes an essential 
part of many of its ceremonies. One of tbe most im¬ 
posing of these is when the pope, on Easter Sunday, 
after moss, iu full pontificals, and attended by the 
cnrdiualn ond prelates, pronounces his benediction 
itrbi et orbi ( 11 v and the world), from the great 

gallery in front of Hi. Ector's church, before many 
thousands of kneeling spectators. In the liturgy o| 
the Church oi England there are hut two benedictions, 
and in tho Church ot Scotland only one, pronounced, at 
the end of the service. 

Br.lv cmr rus, ben'-e-diV-tm (Lut.,blessed), the name 
of one of the hymns ordered to be said or sung 
after tho second lot-son in tho morning service of the 
Clmreh of England. It is so called from its begin¬ 
ning with that word in the Latin version. 

lji.m.iicit, brn'-e jit (Lat. benefit ii'm, a good deed, 
a favour), in i.tillmra of tho Midi lie Ago, iu used for a 
fee, sometimes more peculiarly dunnniinuted ben*- 
firntin mi/ 1 /iirr. In this sense, betioflee wa< an estate 
in land, nt It rut granted forlile only; so called heeausS 
held ex mero bcurpHn of tho donor; und tho tiuiants 
were bound to swear fealty to the lord, and to servo 
linn iu lm warn. In alter-timcs, as these tenures 
heroine perpetual and hereditary, they loft tlieir nnme 
of heneln-o to the livings of the clergy, and retained to 
themselves the name of feuds. Benefice, in an eccle¬ 
siastical sense, is a church endowed with a revenue 
for the performance of divine aorvico, or tho revenue 
itself assigned to an icMS'dical person, by way 
of stipend for the service he is to do to that church. 
All ehurcIF preferments except bishopries ore Called 
benefices, and ull hruefi ea am, by the canonists, 
sometimes styled dipiiilu- ; but now ordinarily 
distingiu >h between benefice mid dignity, applying 
dignity to bishoprics, deaneries, orehdeucunrieH, ana 

ob< ' 1 i-s, mid benefice to patronages, vicarages, 

id do mines. Ueueflcrs arc (Inidol by the canonists 
ip)- and sncerdotal. In llu: first, there is DO 
obligation but to read prayers, long, Ac. Suoh «r» 
cununries, chaplainships, chantries, &e. The second 
arc charged wirh tho euro of souls, or tho direction 
and guidance of consciences; such'its vicarages, rec¬ 
tories, A '. Tho Romanists again distinguish bone- 
flees into regular and secular. Until the 4tb century, 
tho revenuia of tho Church consisted principally in 
alms and vulunary contributions, and werndistriboted 
unfit r tho directions of tho bishop; but when the 
Church came to possess lands, part thnrcof were Sf- 
! signed for tho subsistence of the clerks, and (tolled 
benelices, of which wo And some traces iu the 6th and 
fllh centuries. But it does not appear that the allot¬ 
ments were positively (Mined till about the I2th. At 
first each was eontented with a single benefice; but 
pluralities were by degrees introduced, on a plea thufc 
in some places a single benches was not thought a 
competency. By a return to parliament in 1817, tho 
number of benefices in England were stated to be 
10,421. {Her. LtVIlVO, TlTHKS, PakboW.) 

Rssiirici! tit CoMtMtnnAM is that,, the direction 
and management of which, upon a vacancy, is given 
ot recommended to an ecclesiastic for a certain tinub 
till he may be conveniently provided for. 

Bkjvuviciam, btn'-e-fUh'-a-re, is applied to the 
holder of a benefice. In a more general sense, it de¬ 
notes one who reosivee a benefit, or one who enjoys 
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Benefit of Olergv 

an Interest in nay funds or estate held in trust by 
another. 

Bkhxfit o* Clbbgy, benefit , ori(finally denoted 
the privilege or exemption which was possessed by the 
clergy from seenlar jurisdiction. In early times, clergy¬ 
men wore in certain cases exempt from punishment 
by secular Judges, and could claim their pririlegium 
«! eric ale. This privilege, however, did not extend to 
high treason. Alterw urds, reading, as being at that 
timo almost solely confined to tho clergy, came to bo 
the test of one's being entitled to the benefit of clergy. 
On a condemned man demanding “ to be admitted to 
his boolc, the judge commonly giveth him a Psalter, 
and turnelh to what place lie will. The prisoner 
rendeth so well as he can (God hnoweth sometimes 
very slenderly); then ho (tho judge) nnbeth of tho 
bishop's commissary, ' Legit ut clericuel‘ (Docs bo 
read like a clergyman?). The commissary must nay 
* Legit' or * Non legit for those bo words formal, nna 
our men of low bo very precise in their words formal. 
If ho say legit, the judge proceedeth no further to 
sentence of death; it ho say non, tho judge forthwith 
proccedeth to sentence." In IMS, when reading had 
lipconie a less rare accomplishment, a distinction was 
made between tho clergy and those who were merely 
able to read; so that one of tho latter class, utter 
baring once been admitted to tho benefit of clergy, 
was not allowed to claim tho privilege a second lime, 
unless ho produced his orders; and those who hud 
once claimed tho privilege wero burned on the baud, 
in order to mark them. Tho formulity of rending was 
dune away with by G Anne, c. 0, which enacted that 
the benefit of clergy should bo extended to all who 
are entitled to it, without requiring them to rend. 
Benefit of clergy hod previously been adopted ns a 
term to express freedom from eapilul punishment for 
a lolony. It was not till 7 & 8 Goo. IV. c. 2-3, that tho 
benefit of clergy was entirely abolished.—11c f. linglich 
Cyelopaitliu— Arts and Sciences. 

Be.vffit SociJtwns. (See FniBitniiY Sociftirs.) 

BnynvotKivCK, be-nev'-o-Une (Lat. beneealentia, 
from bene, well, andtofruf, wishing), in Ethics, denotes 
■n earnest desire for the good of mankind, manifesting 
itself, as ability and opportunity may offer, in nets of 
kindness and charity towards all. Some philosophers 
attribute this affection to self-love; others to an ins! met 
inherent iu our nature. 11 It is the benevolent passions 
only," says Adam Smith, " which can exert them aches 
without any regard or attention to propriety, and yet 
retain something about them that is engaging." 

Beshvolknck, in Eng. llint., was a means of raising 
money formerly resorted to by the kings of England, 
iu violation of thejPaguaCharta. As the name implies, 
it was nominally a gratuity; but in reality it was a 
forced loan, exacted with or without the condition of 
repayment. Edward IV. had frequent recourse to 
this means of raising money; but by a statute of his 
successor, ltiohard III., it was declared to bo illegal. 
Benevolences wore, however, exacted by Henry VII., 
and occasionally, by moans of rircnlaro uuder the privy 
seal, by his successors. ID Charles II. stat. 1, e. 4, 
provides that no voluntary aid cun be raised on behalf 
of the sovereign but by the authority of parliament; 
and the Bill of lliglits, in 1688, declares that the levying 
of money for or to the use of tho orown, by pretence 
of prerogative, without grant of parliament, is illegal. 

Bbkgai Abut. (See A buy.) 

Dbsoai Light, or Bkxgai. Fruit, ben • gan-V, a 
mixture composed of ono part of torsulphido of anti¬ 
mony, two parts of sulphur, and six of nitrate of potash. 
The materials are reduced to a fine powder, and tho¬ 
roughly mixed. When ignited, the mixture barnB, 

f iring out a remarkably brilliant and searobing light, 
t is used in eases of shipwreck, and is capable of illu¬ 
minating the air fora considerable space around. As the 
mixture contains antimony, the fumes are poisonous; 
consequently, the Bengal light cannot be used mitlx 
safety in inclosed or covered places; it is, however, 
much used iu prrotcehny. 

Bxxoaub Laxovagb. (See Hixnosxuf, Lax- 

•vagus or .) 

Bbxhb Days, is'-nisJ, among the Egyptians, is 
a term applied to three days of tho week (Monday, 
Wednesday, mud Saturday), from their being days of 
less ceremony la religion thou the other four. They 


Benaoiue 


ire named from the benieh, a garment of common use, 
not of ceremonious. 

Bxxisox. (See Bbsjtotctiox.) 

Bbxjamin, Gear. (See Bxxzoix.) 

Be xt Grass, the common name for the gen .Agrotfli 
(which see). 

Bbnzii/b, ben’-eil, in Chem., an oily solid, crystal¬ 
lizing in hexagonal prisms, formed from benzoins by 
the uction of chlorine. 

Bkxzinb, ben'-tine, another namo for benzole. (Set 
Bbnzolb.) 

Dbnzob.vx, hcn'-zo-enc, another name for toluy], 
(winch see). This word has been abandoned by Eng¬ 
lish chemists on aecouut of its being easily confounded 
with bensoine. 

Bunzojo Aero, ben-zo'-ile (C 14 11,0,110).—An acid 
obtained from gum-benzoin. It is also found in 
the balsams of Tolu and Fern, in gtorux, and 
in the urine of herbivorous animals. It is easily 
prepared by aubliitmtinn. The powdered gum-ben- 
znin is placed in a shallow iron pan nliioh is entered 
with a cone of bibulous paper. A beat of 300° 
Falir. is applied to tho pan, and the whole appa¬ 
ratus is covered by a second cone much larger than 
the first, made of non-absorbent paper. The. vapours 
of benzoic acid rise through the bibulous cone, and 
condemn on the inside of tho larger one; being thus 
prevented from falling hack into the heated gum-hen- 
znin. IJcnzoie cid forms white glistening needles, 
having an ag ■ Iile aromatic odour, and a Tint, bitter 
taste. It met at 24b°, sublimes at 21)3°, and boils at 
102’. Its vapour may be kindled, burning with a 
smoky flume. It dissolves in 2tK) p..rts of cold water 
uud 23 of hot. It is readily soluble in ether and alco¬ 
hol. It combines with the alkalies, earths, and metsllio 
oxides, forming benzoates. It forms siilpho-, uitro-, and 
chloro-benzoic, by the substitution of atoms of sul¬ 
phuric acid, peroxide of nitrogen, and chlorine, for 
atoms of hydrogen. Its other compounds are too 
numerous uud unimportant for mention here. 

Bknzoic Alcohol, the Hlcoholof tho benzoio scries, 
—tho hydrated oxide of toluvi, i.e. 

C,, II, + O + 110 = C,» H, O, 

Toluy!, or benzoeno. Benzoic ulcohol. 

Jt bears the sumo relation to benzoio acid that vinous 
ulcohol does to acetic acid. Oxidizing agents convert 
it into benzoic acid. Tt is a colourless oily fluid, rather 
bonier than water, ami boiling at 100°. 

Kinzoic Enron.—Oxide of benzoeno, or toluy]. It 
is procured by heating benzoic alcohol and anhydrous 
boraeie acid together in a closed vessel for some hours. 

ItiiNzoTC Guorr.—Ono of the groups of the benzoio 
scries (which ecc). The members of the benzoio group 
are analogous to those of tho viuic or etliylic group, 
being all derived from a primary Radical benzogl, as 
those of the latter group are from otkul (which see). 
They arc nearly till obtained from oil of bitter almonds, 

BbxzoioSebibs. —Aiei y perfect mnl numerous series 
of organio compounds, containing eight groups 

1. Phenylic group. I 6. Anisic groun. 

2. Quinoniu I 6. Cinnamic „ 

3. Benzoio I 7. Nnphtlialio,, 

4. Salicylic ,, | 8. Indigotie „ 

The benzoio series has lately been rendered very im¬ 
portant from containing benzoio and aniline, tlie 
onrees of tho ensl-tnr dyes. 


hardens by exposure to the air. Two kinds ure dis|jg 
guished in commerce by the names of Siam and Snmutr 
benzoin. The iormer is most esteemed in Englum 
Benzoin is used in medicine as a stimulant expectorant. 
It is, however, principally employed for the preparation 
of bentoic acid, and as an ingredient in the incense used 
iu Greek and Homan Catholic churches. )t is ulso mi 
ingredient in fumigating pnstiles and court plaster. 
The agreeable odour produced by burning benzoin is 
due to the evolution of the vapour of benzoic acid.' 

Bxxzoixx, ben-eat-ine .—This compound must not be 
confounded with benzoin and btneoene (both of which 
*es). It is isomerio with essence of bitter almonds, 
hydride of benzoyl, from which it is produced by the 
notion of an alconolio solution of potash, the oil being 
slowly changed into a crystalline mass. 
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Bibzolx, beW-xole A hydrocarbon of con¬ 

siderable importance, derived from coal tar. It waa 
lint obtained by Faraday from a liquid produced l>y 
compressing nil gas, and was called by hint liearburetted 
kydrogtn. Mitscherlieh afterward* obtained it from 
bensoio acid; and latterly Mnnailrld has procured it 
in large quantities from coal-naphtha and aaa-liquor. It 
a a limpid) volatile, oolourleaa, and mobile liquid, with 
a peculiar odour, having a specific gravity of U-65, and 
boiling at 177 <l . Exposed to a temperature of 8S°, it 
condenses into crystullino masses, which melt at 40°. 
It is insoluble in water, but dissolves freely in aloohol, 
ether, and ail of turpentine. It is greatly used in the 
arts, being an excellent solvent for india-rubber, gutta- 

S ercha, wax, camphor, and fats. The property of 
issolving fats ana oils, added to its great volatility, 
renders it very useful for removing grease-stains from 
articles of dress. It is sold for this purpose under the 
name of “ benzine collus," at about three or four times 
its rad value. II. has lately received a most important 
application as the source of aniline (which tee). It 
forms substitution compounds with bromine, chlorine, 
and iodine, by the replacement of one, two, or three 
atoms of hydrogen by one, two, or three atoms 
of these bodies, giving riso to mono-, bi>, and 
tri-chlorlicuzole, Ac. It also forms similar compounds 
with peroxide of hydrogen, the most important of 
which is nitro-benzole, nr arliflcial oil of bitter almonds. 
It is made by lidding benzole very gradually to filming 
nitric acid. On cooling, the nitro-benzolo separates as 
an oil, and is purified by washing and redistdlstion. 
It is a yellowish oil, which solidities in needles at 
87°, and boils at 115°. It has a sweet tusto, and it* 
odour closely resembles that of bitter almonds. It 
is much uacil in perfumery under the name of “essence 
of mirhaup." Its principal use is in the manufacture 
of aniline for dyeing purposes, by passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen through it, or by acting on it with pro- 
tacetuto of iron. Benzole is also known as bensiu* and 
phf n». 

Bkkzotl, brn'-soil (C,,IT ( 0|), the oxygen radicle 
of the benzoic group, from which all it* members are 
derived, as all the members of the vinous group uro 
derived from othyi. The following examples will show 
this analogy:— 

C, H.Oj + HO+O---Acetic acid. 

C,.ll,<>, +110 + 0-Benzoic acul. 

C, 11,0, + 11, —Alcohol. 

C, 11,0, + 11, — Beutoic alcohol. 

BntrzOTL, IIVDStn* OF (C,,11,0,11), rurnco or oil 
of bitter almondt .—The lntter-almond rake, left after 
the extraction of the fixed oil, ia mixed with water and 
fermented, until the whole of the amygdalin is decom¬ 
posed. The mass is then distilled, and the distillate is 
purified by agitating it with milk of limo and chloride 
of iron. ’Tho hydro - cyanic acid contained in it is 
thda transformed into Prussian blue. Pure hydride 
of benzoyl is not poisonous. It is a limpid, highly- 
refractive, inflammable liquid, which lioii* at liftfl 9 , and 
dissolrea in 30 parts of water. Alcohol and ether dis. 
solve it in all proportions. Exposed to the air, it 
gradually absorbs oxygen, and becomes converted 
into bentoio acid. It ia the aldehyde of benzoic al¬ 
cohol 

€5,,H,0, — H, = C,,H,0, 

Benzoic alcohol. Hydride of benzoyl. 

BnMEMDscz.B.ler’-lrr-i-dai'-ir-e, in Bot., the Bar¬ 
berry fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in 
the sub-class Tkalaaf/loree, consisting of shrubs nnd 
herbaceous perennials. The leaves are alternate and 
compound; frequently they appear to lie simple; but, 
in suoh cases, it will be found that the blade is articu¬ 
lated to the petiole, whioli is evidenoe of their compound 
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from hairs. The spines are nothing more than the 
hardened vein* of some of the learee between which 
the parenchyma is not developed. The flowers are 
sometimes solitary, sometimes in racemes or panioles. 
The calyx consists of three, four, or six deciduous 
sepals; the petals are hypogynous, and either equal 
to the sepals in number, and opposite to them, or twice 
a* many; the stamens era equal to the petals in 
number, and opposite to them; tbo anthers are two- 
called, each cell opening b£ a curious recurred valve 


Berbers 

from the bottom to tho top i tbo carpel is solitary, and 
has but one cell j the fVuit is either aberry nr a oapsuie. 
The order includes twelvo genera, which together con¬ 
tain 10U species, uetires of the temperate parte of 
Europe, Asia, and America, some being czoeedingly 
common in tho mountainous regions of the nonh of 
India. Tho plants have acid, aatringent, «nd 'bitter 
properties: ibeir acidity ia duo to tho presence of 
oxalic acid. 

Ukebssis, ber'-le-rit, in Bot., the typieel gen. of 
the nut. ord. lierberidaee *, consisting of numerous 
species, found m temperate climates in most ports, 
except Auntraha. These are shrub*, often spiny, with 
yellow flow era and acid berries. The three whorls of 
organs in the flower are eaeh made up of aix partsi 
thus, there are six sepals in the calyx, six petals in tho 
corolla, and six stamens. The latter are retnurknblo 
for their irritabihtr; for if touched at the Itnee by as 
insect, or even with tho point of a pin, they start up 
from their natural reclining position, and close upon 
the pistjl. The most interesting species is ft. vnltjarit, 
the common burberry, w Inch is usually a luish from four 
to six leet high, but which, in Italy, sometime* liooomet 
os large as a plum-tree. It is a very ornamental plant, 
especially when covered with fruit. The berries are 
of un oval shape, and, when ripe, generally of a bright- 
red colour, but sometimes whitish, yellow, or almost 
black. They are very acid, and not fit to ha eaten 
raw; but when boiled with . 

sugar, they form a most JjVTV . | . 
refreshing preserve. They ifm X 

are sometimes pickled, to ukY/jL 7r*~ 

be used for garnishing 
dishes, and occasionally (X. 
they aro put into ‘near- 
plums or comnts. The bark 
and stem are veiy astrm- V 

gent, and yield a bright IvV 
yellow dye. A fungus, which Jw l/lflVw 

has been named jEcidium rap jUw jjltt 

berleridu, is frequently if rtzff* . 

found on the underside of Kj l 

tho leaves; and the com- f IJIMl 

mon, huterronrousopinion, |/|T 4 ' 

that the minute spores of V,* 

this parasite will produce 
met in corn, has prevented ***bsbbt, 

tho general employment of the barberry as a hedge- 
plant, lor which it is admirably adapted. Off he nume¬ 
rous species of Verltrit which are cultivated in Britain 
ns ornamental shrubs, the finest is undoubtedly Ji. arit • 
tutu, the bristle-leaved In,cherry. This is a hardy 

evergreen, producing excellent traits It is a native 
of Ncpaul, and waa introduced into this country about 
forty years ago. 

Bksbeks, oer'-Aers (Eat. larbari). —The inhabitants 
of the northern part or the Great Desert and the 
mountainou' 1 districts of Ilarbsry. The whole of these) 
scattered U.fte* are the descendant* of the aboriginal 
iuhahiiantsaf Northern Africa. Their number is calcu¬ 
lated to be at Ilia present time b-tween three and four 
millions. They are of the middle stuturo; their com¬ 
plexion varies from rsd to yellowish-brown; nnd they 
are strongly and compactly' mode. The head is muon 
more European than African in type. Their eyes and 
buir are dark, and they are cruel, suspicious, nnd im¬ 
placable in their disposition. In ancient time* the 
Berbers formed the largest part of the population 
dwelling on the northern coast of Africa; hut upon tbo 
groat Arabian immigration, in the 1 Dh oentury, they 
were driven hack to the mountains and desert region*, 
wlmre they now lire. In Algeria Urey ore called 
Kubvles, and are as yet unconquered by the French. 
In Horocco they are called Hhellooh; and in Tripoli 


Berbers who inhabit the desert have become much 
mixed with the negro race, and are called Tuarie, or 
Tandrek, by tbe Arabs. The whole race, at the pre¬ 
sent day, seem to possess a wild spirit of independence, 
which prevents them from uniting together or making 
any decided progress in civUizatton. They are eon- 1 ' 
atantly fighting, either amongst themselves or with 
their neighbour*. Their dwellings are mostly oley 
huts and teats; but they have some stone ho u ses la 
their villages. Tbs mine* of load and iron ora ia Ifa* 
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Atlas Mountain* are worked by them. They hare 
weter-null'i ami oil-presses, and many of them have 
large herd* mid flock* of cuttle and sheep. They are 
also agricultural, and lie' a an especial liking for the 
rearing of fruit-trees. The Berbers were formerly 
Christian*; but sines the Arab invasion they havo all 
become Mahometan*. 

BjMtDUTA, bnirp'-lu (Old Oer, perahta, lightning, 
shining; whence the name Bertha), in German Myth., 
is a spiritual being, probably the same, under a differ¬ 
ent name, as the liiilda of North Germany; but m 
North Gcmjiiny, lin Ida is regarded us a benign spirit; 
wherens, in South Germany, Berclita is looked upon 
as a muiovolent being, and her uame is made use of 
to frighten disobedient children. Bcrcbla is especially 
charged with the overlooking of spinners.— Ref. Brock- 
bans 1 Conversation» Lexi&an. 

Hbukakh, be-rv'-auj, in Ancient Church Hist., 
wore the lulinbitiuits of Berea. They are highly com¬ 
mended in Script tiro for their ready reception of the 
Gospel, upon a fair and impartial examination of its 
agreement with Old Testament prophecies. 

•Lilian AM*, in Modern Church Ilist., a sect of dis- 
senteva from the Church of Scotland, who take their 
name from, and profess to follow, the example of the 
anoient jj cream,, in building their system of faith und 
praetico upon the Scriptures alone, without any regard 
to human authority. Their founder ivas llr. John 
Barclay, who, in 1773, left the Church of Scotland 
because lie had not been presented to the parish 
church of hVt.tcrcnim, though tho ponpln were unani¬ 
mous in hi* favour. The Bureaus agree with the great 
bodyof Christians respecting the doc trine of the Trinity, 
and with tho Calvinists regarding predestination aiid 
election. They differ from other spots in rejecting all 
natural religion; in holding faith to be a simple cre- 
denoe of God's word, mol always accompanied with a 
personal assurunoe of Hah at ion; in considering un¬ 
belief as tho sin against tiie Holy Ghost; and in inter¬ 
preting almost nil tho Psalms us' typical or prophotical 
of Jesus Christ, and reckon it a perversion to apply 
any psalm to individual spiritual experience. Tho 
Borcans were at ona lime pretty numerous in Scot¬ 
land, but they ore now nearly oxtinct. 

Bibenoabians, ler-en-gtiir'-i-uiw, in Bed. Hist., a 
denomination that arose in the 11th century, mid ad¬ 
hered to the opinions of Hercngarms, archdeacon of 
Angers, who opposed tho Homan Catholic doctrine of 
transubatun tint urn, and as-erted that tho bread and 
wine in the laird's Hopper wore not really mid essen¬ 
tially, but only liguratn rly, changed into the body and 
blood of Christ. The Homan Catholics ranked tho 
Bereugorians among the most dangerous of heretics. 

BbbqamoT, Oil or Emsil’Vck op, ber’-ga-mot, a 
fragrant essential oil, obtained by expression or distil¬ 
lation from tho rind of the Bergamot orange. ( See 
Cxtbvs.) It is extensively employed in perfumery for 
scenting pomades, and ns un ingredient ill most com- 
pound essences; such os r/ni de. Cologne, eau do miUt • 
fit nr*, and Jockey-club bouquet. 

BkkQ-Maul, boirij'-mol (Swedish, mountain-meal).— 
Tils name given to a whitish cartli, consisting almost 
entirely of the flinty shields of microscopic plant- 
growths. (See ldlATOM.irc.M.) It occurs in bog and 
anuient lake deposits in many parts of Non hern 
Europe, mol, during times of grout senreity, it has 
bean, mixed with Hour, eaten as food. Some writers 
assert that hundred* of cart-loads arc consumed every 
year by the inhabitants of the north of Sweden, From 
analysis, it does not appear to contain any positive 
nutriment,. 

Bxkibbrt, ber-e-ber-r 1 .— -A disease common in Ceylon 
and other parts of the TS;ut Indies, chmaetori/rd by 
diffloanv in bmitliitig, weakness, siitlucs6, ami a sen¬ 
sation ol' nimibnes'i ,u iho lower limbs, a bloated up- 

a ranee of tin- f ,-e, and dropsical sw citing of tho whole 
J : The disease commonly coiucs ou slow I v, and 
terminates in tlie cour-c of three or four weeks; but 
aometimea it attacks suddenly, and destroys' the patient 
in from *1* to thirty hours. The causes of this disease 
are not well understood. It is generally supposed to 
arise from exposure to cnhl damp air, mid the want of 
stimulating and nourishing diet. Great difference of 
opinion also exists a* to the best mode of treating this 
disease, some regarding it a* a disease of debility, and, 
212 


Bernicle Oeese 

consequently, have.recourse to stimulants; others, con¬ 
sidering it to arise from increased internal action, re¬ 
sort to blood-letting, Ac. This mode appears to be that 
most generally recommended. The chronic, panjytio 
affection, termed barbitrt, alto common is India, was, 
until recently, oonfodndcd with this acute disease. 
Barbiers is a disease of nervous debility, and, there¬ 
fore. to be treated with tonics, cordials, and mitritiv® 
dice It commences with weakness, trembling, and m 
pricking sensation of tho legs, thighs, and arras, boss 
of appetite, indigestion, and emaciation, soon follow, 
and at length, if the disease continues, the muscles 
become paralytic, 

Berlin Porcelain, ber-lin'.—X peculiarly hard 
white porcelain manufactured at Berlin, und much 
prized by cliemistB for its valuable properties. Tubes, 
cnpnules, crucibles, and other vessels used for chemical 
purposes, are made of a wonderfully thin and whit® 
variety. They do not crack when heated, and remain 
intact under the action of tho most powerfnl chemical 
agents. They replace platinum when required for 
tho ignition of precipitates, containing easily-reduced 
metals which would destroy a platinum crucible. They 
uro ulso of great value in testing, where tho resulting 
precipitate is small, but coloured. 

Bkhun-Wool-wobk. (Sec Emdroidert.) 

Bkrmk, or Bentr, berm (Fr. her me), in Mil, a piece 
of ground projecting horizontally from the foot of a 
rampart on thu inside, forming a sort of pathway 
between thorn rt itself and the scarp of the ditch 
ummndmg tin . rtifleation. It is generally shout 
three feet in wkMi ; if broader than this, it is enlled tho 
rhernin det rondos, and serves for the passage of troops 
from one part of the works to another outside tlm walls, 
or tor officers when going their rounds to boo that the 
sentries and guard are doing their duty. Home time* 
tho berme has a low wall on the edge of the ditch, or a 
row of palisades sloping outwards. A hroad berme 
tends to prevent tho ditch from being tilled wtih mb- 
bull when the rampart is exposed to an enemy's tire; 
but it ha* its disadvantage in offering a plaeo on which 
the a“siulii g partv may effect a lodgement, and plant 
their ladilei s lor taking the place by escalade. 

Bkii.varui.ni'9 . bcr’-nnr-din *—An order of monks 
named alter S : t. Bernard, a celebrated Franciscan friar 
of the 1 ttli century, bv whom tho order was reformed, 
but not founded. Their origin dates from the 12th 
century, and they differ little from tbe Cistercians. 
(See Cl.vn.nntANS.) 

Be. iin icleGkehb, ber'-ni-Tcel .—Tbe bcrnicle geese are 
marine in their habits, and feed almost entirely on 
nigra uud grass-wrncks (Zostcra marina). Like'the 
‘■immiin gooso, they ore only winter visitors to oar 
lunato, uuJ pass during the summer to the highest 
lorthorn latitudes. Tho bird owes its name to a ridi- 
ouhni* notion. It was formerly believed (itcan scarcely 
be said that the belief is to this day entirely abandoned) 
that these birds were produced trom the common bor- 
naclc, or barnaole, the latter originating, iu their turn, 
from tbe fruits of a particular tree, whoso brunchos 
dipped into the water. “ There is," says Gerard (who 
1 ivoil in the reign of Queen Elizabeth), “ a small island 
n Lancashire colled tho Hilo of Foulders (on the west 
side of the entrance into Murecnmbe Bay, about fifteen 
miles south ofUlverston), wherein are found tho broken 

ees of old and bruised ships, and also the trunks and 

lies, with the branches of old und rotten trees cast 
up there likewise, whereon is found a certain spume or 
froth, that in time hardeneth uuto certain shells in 
shape like those of the inuskln, but sharper pointed, 
and of a whitish colour, wherein is contained a thing 
in form like a lace of ailke finely woven, as it were, 
together; one end whereof is fastened into the inside 
of the shell, even ns tho fish of oist-rs and muskles 
are: the other end is made fust into the belly of a rude 
mass or lump, which iu time cometh to tho shape and 
form of a bird: wheu it. is perfectly formed the shell 
gapelh open, and the first tiling that appeareth is th® 
sfore-aid lace or string; next come the legs of the bird 
Imaging nut, and as it grovveth greater it openeth th® 
shell by .logroea, till at length it is all come forth, and 
liaiigoth only bv the bill. In short space after it cometh 
to lull inaturitic, and falleth into tho sea, where it 
gathereth feathers, and growoth to a fowl bigger than 
a mallard, and lesser than a goose, which the people of 
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XiBncwhire call by no oth«r name than a' tree-goose ;* The (Team and air together act upon the metal, the 
which place aforesaid and all those parts adjoining do oxygen converting the carbon into carbonic acid. Tho 
so abound therewith that one of the best is bought for sieam is decomposed and the hydrogen esaepee, while 
three pence." the oxygen unites with the iron, forming oxide of iron, 

Bobby, in Bot. (See Bacca.) which is again decomposed, the oxygen uniting with 

Bbr&abii, ber-eair’-ii, is a term used by writers of the carbon to form carbonic oxide ; white at the same 
the Middle Ages to denote a kind of hunters who pur- time the iron is reduced to the metallic state. If there 
■ued wild beasts. The derivation is doubtful; bj,somo is any sulphur present, it is converted into aulpharona 
it is said to come from bereave, to shoot with a bow, by ' 1 and sulphuretted hydrogen. Mr. Hessemar also 
others from .berea, the fence of a park. invented a process by which he converted pig-iron intq 

Bearn, berth, in Mar., the station in which a ship wrought-inm and steel in one operation. The princi- 
rides at anchor; also an apartment where any numbor pies of the invention wore those above described; 
of the oillcers or ship’s company uiesa and reside. In aud, ulthough right theoretically, the invention has 
a man-of-war there is generally one of these between not proved successful. The reason for this is, theta 
every two guns. great quantity of good iron is oxidised and lost in the 

BtinTHOLLBiix, ber-tol-W-ti-a (so named in honour process, 
of Bcrtbollet, tho French chemist), in Hot., a gen. of Huts, be'-ta, in Bot., thn Beet, a geu. of plants be* 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Lecythidacea. The longing to Ilia nut. ord. Chevopadiacete, and chareter- 
only Bprcies known is B. exeelta, a majestic tree, grow- ir.eu by a 5-cleft perianth, live stamens inserted on n 
ing to tho height of 100 or X20 feet, which forms vast fleshy ring surrounding the ovary, and the lVuit ad* 
forests on the banks of the Orinoco, The leaves of tiering to the calyx, ami collected in cluster* of two or 
this plant are about two feet long and Are or six inches throe. The species are found iu Europe, the north of 
wide. Its fruit is a round woody pericarp, (Hied with Africa, and tho western parts of Asia. B. evtgari*,i 
aaeils or nuts, and so strong that it cannot be broken the common beet, grows 
without a sledge-hammer. The seeds mure or less along 1 ho whole coast of 
approach a triangular shape, and have hard wrinkled the Mediterranean, and 
shells. These constitute, in fact, tho well-known is cultivated in European 
Brasil nuts of the shops, also known iu commerce as gardens for its sweet, 

Java, Cantuuha, and Bara nute. They yield itn oil tender, aud dark-red 
well adapted for burning; but the 00,000 bushels im- root, which is chiefly 
ported annually, into this country from Brazil are used in England as a 
chiefly used as food. The kernels are said to be deli- salad, but in France and 
cious when quite fresh; but, unfortunately, they are Germany ns a common 
apt to become rancid, on uocuunt of the quantity of oil table vegetable. It is 
they contain. Iso cultivated on a large 

Bkbyl. (See Aquauxsikb.) scale in many parts of 

Bkbylmxmi, br-ril’-li-um, in Eccl. Hist., a sect, of the world oh a source of 
heretics that arose in tho 3rd century, and took their sugar; and it is believed 
name from Beryllus, an Arabian bishop of Bezruk, t. the present titno that 
They held that Christ did not exist before Mary ; but about 400,000,IKK) lbs. 
that a spirit, issuing from God himself, a portion of of beetroot sugar are 
the divine nature, was united to him at his birth.— Kef. annually produced iu 
Moshcim’s Ecclesiastical History. Europe. (See BuOab.) 

BxsrUBll, bes-ti-air'-i-i, men who fought with wild The beet used for this purpose is considered to be a 
.. ■> beasts in the variety of I), vulgaris, and is known as the sugar-beet. 

Homan nmphi- The mangel-wurzel, so valuable as a tteld-crop for 
theatre, or feeding cal lie, is another variety, and is distinguished 
who were ex- by botanists as B. vulgaris, var. eampestris. The 

I wised to them white beet cultivated in gardens for the sake of it* 
>y a decree of leaves, which are used as a substitute for Bpiuaoh, is 
law. They also merely a variety of the same plant, 
were different 1’srrT., be’-tcl .—The name usually given to a nerootio 

from the gla- masticutnry, used by the Malays and other Eastern 
diaiors, who races. It is prepared by rolling up long pieces of tbe 
only fought betel-nut (see A hfca) in the leaves of the betel-pepper 
With each (see Cuavica), previously dusted Oil one sidowitii the 
other. Thebes- quicklime of rnfi-iued shells. When chewed, the betel 
tmru were rc- promotes the f «i of saliva, and lessens the perspire* 
guhiriy trained tion from the skin. It stains the mouth, teeth, end 
and paid for lips red ; an elfeet which, though disgusting to Kura* 
their services, pesos, is considered ornamental by the natives. It 
anil greatly in- imparls an agreeable odour to the nreath, and is sup* 
creased during posed to fasten the teeth, cleanse tiie gums, and cool 
the Empire, the mouth. The juice is generally swallowed. Tho 
The illustration is copied from an ancient has-ri lief. narcotic eflects of (Ins masticatory ham not been ex- 
BussF-Hka’s Puocisks job Hbfisi.v <t Iron, bee'-se- pernnentaily investigated by travellers.. To one not 
•Mr.— This is a process patented by Mr. Bessemer in accustomed to bet«i-chewing, the nut is powerfully 
1856, for converting pig-irou more rapidly into mulle- astringent in tin- nmutli and throat,«hdethe quicklime 
able iron and steel. Tho ordinary method" lor accom-1 often renioses the tkm ami deadens the srnse of taste, 
plishing this object were very slow and tedfcius; snd After a while it e-iuies great giddiness. On thoseac- 
air was admitted very sparingly to thn metal. Mr. uustomnl to in.c 5•, howner, tbe betel produces weak. 
Bessemer, gn tho contrary, in his operations forces air but continuous :oid mi-tamcd, exhilarating effects; and 
into and upon tho iron. In the flrst place, he convey-, that these arcor a inn -1 agreeable kind may he inferred 
the liquid metal direct from the blast-furnace to a from the very cit'-ruled urea over which the practice of 
large covered wrought-iron vessel, lined with fire-clay ; betel-chowmg prevails, iTviestor Johnston believed 
ntmospboric air is then forced through the liquid iron thut the oov.-led ellect on the system io tho result of 
by means of o uro-< lay pipe passing through the vessel the combmpd influence, flrst, of tho constituents of 
and dipping into the fluid metal. Tl.ii pipe is con- the nut; second, of those of the fresh pepper; and 
Heeled with a hot blast; and, as the air parses through . thn d, of the substances which are produced or evolved 
the iron, its oxygen comes in contact with the earhon | in the mouth in consequence of the chemical action of 
and other impurities, and carries them off. This is; the bme and of the saliva upon the ingredients of both 
continued for some tone, and the iron is run out and i nut and li-af. In Lu$on, one, of tho Philippines, Mey~- 
cooleij. VTheu hard, it is broken up and conveyed to j found in every corner of the house a little box or dll 
a paddling-furnace, where jets of steam and air are ! in which arc kept the betel-rolis, or bmjos, prt 
forced into and upon the iron,when it becomes molten, j for the day’* consumption; and a buy© is there c 
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to every ono who enter*, just a* a pinch of snuff or 
pipe m in other countries. Traveller*, and those who 
work ill thn open air, carry the huro* for the day in 
JilLln boxes or hug*. The preparation ot the betel'fail* 
on the female*members of the fumily, who, during the 
forenoon, may generally be seen lying on the ground 
making l uvon. These are conaun cd very rapidly ; for 
cierr wan who can afford it puts a fresh one in hi* 
tnmitli »i least every hour. "We have no means,*' 
writes Professor Johnston, "of estimating the nhsolntn 
quantity of thi* nut which is consumed yearly by the 
.unite; nations; but it must he very great, it is 
ehewed by probably not less titan fifty millions of men 
If we allow to each chower ten p&unds-weight a year, 
which is less thau liulf un ounce a day, this would givr 
the enorniou* consumption of live hundred million* of 
pounds-neight nvery year! Only tobacco, among the 
narcotics in common use, is used in larger quantity 
than this,"—lief. Chemietrg of Common faff. 

Hktimm-tu. to i.i r it Tiin root, of, be-thn'-da, is a 
colloquial phrase in Germany, employed in apeairing 
of theological candidates who aro waiting for a living. 

JJiiTiii.i.i. rinuii, i.uih'-ie-mittH, culled also Star- 
bearers, an order of monks thut appeared in England 
about the middle of the Kith century. But little is 
known respecting them. They were distinguished by 
a red star having live rays, which they wore on their 
breast, in memory of the star which appeurod to the 
wise men of the East. They hail a settlement at 
Cambridge. Another order of the same name wm 
founded on thn island of Tnneriffe, which hus forty 
houses, chiefly in the Canary islands; but they ure uleo 
to he ioiiiiil in the Spanish West Indies. 

Uutkothuhxt, be -trothe’-meut (Goth, trauan, to 
trow), is a mutual engagement or promise l>y a man 
»nd woman, with a view to a future marriage. The word 
literally denotes tho giving one’s troth, that in, trite 
faith or promise. Among the ancient Jews, the be¬ 
trothing was performed either by a writing or a piece 
of silver given to tho bride. Frequently, the engage, 
went was entered into very early in lile, though the 
actual marriage did not take placo till the parties were 
of a proper age, and generally a twelvemonth or more 
elapsed between the hetrotbment and the marriage. 
Curing Ibis interval, the young people had liberty to 
see each other, which was not accorded to them before; 
and the woman was considered ns the lawful wife of 
him to whom she was betrothed. Tho engagement 
could nut he broken off by the man without a lull of 
divorce; anti if the woman wrs unfaithful, she was 
treated as an adulteress. Betrothmeut amounts to 
the same with what is called by civilians mid canonists 
epouentia or eepotteale, sometimes deepohea/ion, ami by 
the French, flw faillee. Betrothmeut is either solemn', 
made in the face or the church, or private, made before 
witnesses out of the church. To betroth by giving 
arrbte, or earnest, is called by Middle-Age writer* 
•ubarrare. Betrothmeut being of the nnturp of a con¬ 
tract, is subject to the same laws and conditions ns 
other contracts. It ran only be recognized as valid 
between persons legally capable of entering into such 
an engagement, and is vitiated if effected through force, 
fraud, or intimidation, In Germany, where betroth- 
roent is still common, there are various law* in force 
regarding it. The consent of the parents is nlwuvs 
necessary if the parties are under age; but if the 
parents withhold their consent unreasonably, the per¬ 
mission of the judge may bo obtained to enter into tho 
contract. If the opinions of the parents are diverse, 
the law givea effect to that of the father. In some 
parts of Germany, the consent of the relatives und the 
presence of witnesses are required to render the con¬ 
tract valid ; in others, such a contract is not only in¬ 
valid, but tho parties to it ore punishable. By tbe 
common law of Germany, however, betrothmeuts are 
valid in every case in which consummation or eonee- 
erotfou by the priest has taken place. The parents, 
in such cases, are not allowed to apply for a dissolution 
of the contract, nor can they refuse their consent, ex¬ 
cept for highly important reasons. In case ol refusal 
to fulfil the oontraot hy marriage, tho injured party is 
allowed an action at law, to compel its performance; 
bat from the evils that result from unhappy marriages, 
rhp means resorted to to oompel its fulfilment are never 
gn i t, —usually a small flue or a short 
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The hetrotbment generally takes place in a small circle 
• if relation* mid mends. In Itussia, the hetrothment 
now forms part of the marriage ceremony. In Eng¬ 
land, formal betrothmeuts acre usual down to the time 
of the Iteformation. The ceremony is said to hare 
consisted in “tbe interchangcment of jing*, tho kiss, 
ilo* joining of hand*, to which is to he added the testi¬ 
mony of witnesses.” Whoever, after helrothment, re- 
Iti.ed to proceed to mnrringe, was liable to excommu¬ 
nication, till that specie* of punishment was abolished 
by 2t> Geo. II, e. 33. The only remedy now for the 
aggrieved party is nn action at common law for breach 
of promise of marriage. 

JtKTTIXO. (See GaMIXO.) 

JIiitci,*, hel’-u-la, in Mot., the Birch, a gen. of trees 
or ahruh* belonging to tho nat. ord llrhiluce/r. With 
tho exception of B. au/arc/ira, an evergreen shrub 
found in Terra del Fuegn, nil ihe species llourish be¬ 
yond the tropic in tho northern hemisphere. JJ. alba, 
the common birch, is one of the most beautiful of our 
lorest trees, and is found in most of the northern parts 
of Europe and Asia. Under favourable circumstances 
it grows to thn height of sixty or even seventy feet; 
hut us it approaches both the northern and southern 
limits of it* native region, it gradually decreases iu 
size, and ultimately appears us iv mere bosh. The 
leaves are small, of an ovate-triangular shape, and 
doubly serrated, The bark is smooth and silvery 
while, and the <> r layers are throw n olf as the trunk 
increases in dim) . .r. This tree jields useful timber 
for turnery, him-,., llsh-burrels, cuttle-yokes, und other 
srlieles in’which lightness is of more importance than 
durability ; the wood is also employed for making char¬ 
coal. The hark is valuable as a dye-stuff, and, being 
exceedingly tough, is turned to a variety of uses by the 
poor of Northern Europe. Light bouts, or canoes, are 
termed ot it hy the Russians on the Volga; it is some¬ 
times employed instead of slates fur roofing houses, 
sometimes twisted into ropes, and is even used for 
making hats, shoes, and drinking-ves*"!*. The outer 
layers yield on oil which is much prized hy the tanner; 
it is this which gives Russia leather its peculiar odour. 
In the spring the sap of tho birch contains much sugar, 

1 forms, when fresh, an agreeable bevoroge; when 
fermented, it constitute* what is culled birch wine, • 
liquor employed medicinally in domestic practice for 
-lone and gravel. The young twigs are in general use 
fur hesotus. In former days they were thought to be 
indispensable instruments of education, and, in the 
school-boy’s mind, were evernsaociated with tho Latin 
grnminnr. Tho graceful tree known a* the weeping*, 
birch, and which will be suggested to all hy tho last 
sentence, is generally regarded as a mere variety of 
of Jl. alba 1 but a few botanists view it os a distinct 
species, and name it Jl. pendula. JJ. nigra, the black 
birch of Norfli America, yields a fine-grained valuable 
timber, sud, like the common birch, a sneelinrino juice. 
JJ. papgracea, the pnprr birch, is a native of the more 
northern regions of the same continent; it is remark¬ 
able for its tough hark, which is used by the Indians os 
a substitute for paper, and for constructing canoes, 
boxes, und baskets, JJ. Irnfa, another American spe¬ 
cies, commonly known as tho cherry-birch, yields the 
timber called mountain mahoganyits bark is one of 
the sources of tho volatile oil called oil of winter 
green. (See Gpaltiikhia.) The Irark of the Asiatio 
species, JJ. bbajnpalhra, is used in Iudia as paper, end 
for lining the tubes of hookahs. 

Bbtulackje, bct-H-lai'-et-e, in Bet., the Bireh fsm., 
a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sob-class 
Monorhlumi/dctr. All the species are cither trees or 
shrubs. The flowers are unisexual, the fex|ile being in 
one catkin end the barren in another. In each, email 
scale* take the place of a true rnlyx. Tho fruit ia dry, 
udehiscent, end one-celled, with a single seed. There 
re hut two genera, JJetula and dlnttt (which ite). Mid 
about sixty-five species, almost all natives of the colder 
regione in the northern hemisphere. Many of these 
are very valuable either for their timber, or for their 
astringent, tonic, and febrifugal barks. 

Bktwekh Decks (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., signifies 
be space contained between any two whole decks of 
a ship. 

Bivbk, or Bsvn., lett-el, a term need by builders 
to express a surface sloping from another, at an angle 
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greater or loss than a right angle: thus, if the edge of 
a thick board or atone, in which the upper or lower 
surface and the surface of any of the sides are at right 
angles to each other, he token off with a plane or any 
instrument, to present a now surface sloping at au 
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of steel wmking in a groove at one end, so that it may 
form any angle with the wood leas thun two right 
angles. "The steel pinto can ho fastened with a tight¬ 
ening screw when it has been brought to tho required 
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applied to ail liquids winch are used cither to ipietieh 
the thirst, stimulate tho stomach, or cause a healthy 
internal aolinn. There are several kinds of beverages; 
such a> cooling, re I resiling, tonic, stimulating, kc. In 
tho Middlo Ages, beverage, beerrayium, or bibernaiun i, 
was the money given to a workman, over mid above 
his ordinary wages, for tho purpose of buying drink. 
Tho afternoon and evening potations at colleges were 
formerly culled bee era get; it was also a term applied 
to a treat upon wearing a new suit ofchd.ies; ana the 
drink given by a prisoner upon entering it debtor's gaol 
waB generally culled a beverage, or garnish. 

it BY. [See llKG.) 

Cbz/g Com x, Li'-ze ko'-dex (I5cz»'s Codex), a cele¬ 
brated manuscript of certain books of the Mew Testa¬ 
ment, presented in liil, by Theodore Uezu, to the 
university of Cambridge; whence tt is sometimes alto 
called Coder Cautnbrigienns. It is a tlnck quarto 
volume, and eoutaiua ttics four gospels and the Acts of 
the Apostles, written in Greek, upon vellum, with n 
corresponding Latin text on every opposite page. In 
I7KI a liiCMiinle edition of this eodex was published, 
in two vola. lolio, mu'.er the editorship of Dr. Thomas 
Kipling, eutitli-u “Codex Thcodon Jiezx Cantahrigi- 
emus lOvaiigeluc, et Apostolormn Aela compleeteiis, 
ouiidrntis hteris Giicco-Lutuius." 'J'lio text, of tins 
MS. deviates more ironi the reeeived ~-ulir“- 1 
from the principal MS. authorities than any other, and 
to critical weight it iauks the low rstol Die lour leading 
MSS. The other three arc the Cud ex Alertnulnnra, 
in tho Ill'll)'h Mu-ouin; the Coder Vatwanm r, in the 
Vatican hbrnn ; and lli« Cndix Begins J’arinenns, m 
tho Imperial Library at Paris. Tho JJrza MS. i-, very 
ancient.. Dr. Kipling was ot opinion that il must have 
been written before the 3rd century; imltlie general 
opinion now is. that il I clonus to the hitter end ol the 
fith or fitli century.—Let, A.tghah Cgela/ni J,a— Arts 
and Sciences. 

Bi'.zant, be-zn. in Ninnis., a gold coin stntek by 
the cmperois ol Coiistuntmople, deriving lls app l- 
lntiou ironi Hv/.oilnun, the tormer uuiiic of that civ. 
They were the only kind ol gold co.n current m Lurope 
lor a long pound of time. It appears that there were 
various Liimin ot be/ants, dillci'ing m si/e, weight, and 
the quail' iv of id'oy that was added. The ennunon 
bexant of (V'lstuniinnplo was wortli about ioi,e i.i.ti¬ 
lings : it is oiten found m the form ot a flat dish, with 
the head of our Sav amr upon it. The ti'itno .va« allei'- 
wards given to gold coins struck in many Litiope„u 
countries, and in llngland upto the time of Liivviu-ii It L. 
bilver be/ants were uDo coined ut Constantinop!.-, 
similar in si/e to those of gold; and Sliver coins so 
rolled arc mentioned in old reemda l" have been 
enrrent in tins lOnntry in Ilia reigns of Sir plum and 
John. The only silver coins in Die collections of ini- 
luisinatisis known hy this name are pieces of money 
atrncl: et Cnimtnntlnople, about l)m, mid at later 
periods —Hot. t.nglish Cgelaptedia —Alts and Sciences. 

Bi.zabt, in Her., one ot the mne roundlels; a cir¬ 
cular charge representing » piece ot gold, t.il.mg its 
name from the old Itrxantine coin so called. In 
blazoning armorial bearing’s in which these charges 
arc found, too metal is not described, its the hezant is 
always or, or gold, aud the name itstdl' is Iherelorc 
aufliccnt. 

Bi.zai.tv, or BgjuKT/.it, be-snu’-te, in Tier., a shield 
or efaarga is said to be bezauty whoa it is strewed 
a Li 
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or spotted with a great number of brxanta, A eruss 
bezanty is a cross composed of bezants. 

Bkzoab Stones, be-zor 1 (Persian, pa-rakar, anti¬ 
dote to poison), concretions found in tbo stomachs 
of various animals. They are brittle egg-shaped 
mosses, about the size or a small wuluut, and are 
mostly dark olive iu colour. On being out open, 
they present the appearance of a nucleus surrounded 
hy concentric deposits. They occur principally iu tho 
stomachs of oriental goats, deer, and antelopes, and 
were formerly looked upon as possessing supernatural 
properties. They cured all diseases, and act ad us anti¬ 
dotes against every poison; and were so much sought 
after as to lie worth ten limea their weight in gold- 
The most valued of these was obtained from the wild 
gout of Persia, ami was called the Ltipit Bazaar Oriss- 
tulii. They are found, more or less, in all herbivore, 
and sometimes occur in the stomachs of pv rami* living 
much on farinaceous' food. They eoultiiu Ltho-feUiu 
aud ellagio acids. 

HiiuuvAD-GiiA, ba'-ga-vad ge-fa’ (».«. Revelations 
or the De.ty), is the numo of a very celebrated religio- 
philosophical didiielio poem, dating from about tha 
1st century of the Cliriitmu era, aud which is inter¬ 
woven ns un episode in tho great Indian epiu poem of 
the Muliubli&niiu. It comprises a complete system of 
the religious philosophy ut India, 'Din best editiuu of 
tho text, with a Latin translation, is thut of A. VV. von 
Schlcgel (Dunn, IHlfl). There is un English translation 
of the work by Wilkins (London, Kh.i), and one by 
Thomson (IHfw); amt a German translation by Peipor 
(l.eipsie, I'D-!).— Urf. W. von Hcmboltl, Ueber die 
miter den A amen Uknyirnd-Gita bikanu e lipisode des 
U'llitibhdruht. Beilin, 1K27. 

Bhang, bang, the common Indian noma for tha 
sred-cup-ules anil larger leaves of the nuliro hemp 
emplovi'il tor nothing the celebrated narcotic Culled 
Jfuathirrh (vvhn.li arc). Tin; Indian hemp is a species 
of tho genii'' Cannabis (which Ace ubn). 

lit, Li (l.ut. bit, twice', a syllable signifyingtwico 
or double, and used as u prefix in cerium compound 
n,lines ; u- bieeps, tnu-hraued; bivuspie, two-pomted; 
Li-rarboiiafe, u ciirlioiiuto with two equivalents of 
carbonic acid to one of base. 

llinvKic Al in, bi-Lns'-ik, in Chern., an acid whioh 
requires two equivalents of u pintoiido of a base to 
for.a a neutral salt, Huuh as tliu pyrophosphoric, laC- 
tarie, mid mat e acids. 

Htrnitv. (>V«e iN i-.i iANDliA.) 

Uint.r, ln'-l.«l (fir. /» Libtia, tho boobs), it tho 
name that applied by Chrysostom, in the till century, 
to that eolleciion of r.sored writings which i« regarded 
by Christians as the rove iled worn of God. These wri. 
tings urc divided into two parts, -tho Old and tho New 
Testament, the former containing 11!) books, t||p latter 
27. The Old Test rum nt only is legnided us sacred by 
the Jews; lint both the Old and Meiv Testament, aro 
heid ns sacred bv Chiistiau*. The term testament is* 
tiniiMiiliiiii ot ;*ie Latt,■ leitanientmii ot the Vulgate, 
which, in turn, is w translation of Hie (Jicck word dia- 
lhr!,e, a covenant. In the New Tcf.tnmilit, the Old 
Tcuiament writings are designated as tho Scripture, 

I he Scriptures, or the Iloly Scriptures. About A.U. 
ltv), ihe term Holy Hcnpinrei is used l» include the 
Gospels; and Irei.a—.s eitila the whole eolleetiou of the 
bonks of the Old and A"w Testument thu divine Scrip¬ 
tures and the Lord a Scriptures. Tlie Old Testament 
is a name used bv Lt, Paul (2 Cor. iii. i I), being a lians- 
lal on of the Creek expression puhua din t hake, old 
CO' fllltllf . 

'Ihe ()!,l Testament —Tho Jew* divided the book* of 
the old 'i •“ tniiirntiiifl't.'ieiiilv trout the present method, 
so ns to nnik- only 22, and thereby to correspond with 
■ h" numb) r ol h'tlei» in their alphabet. They divided 
them into t he Law, t lie Prophets, and the Uagnjgrapha 
or holy n ni mgs. Tho Lu« comprised the Use books of 
Moses. The j'inphcU were divided into tho curlier 
p •ophets, .Joslnu, Judges, Samuel, and Kings, and Ilia 
later prophets which were again subdivided into the 
greater pio,diets, Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, and 
the li hs->er prophets. Tho liitgmgruphn, or holy 
writings, I'lmtainril Ihe Psalms, Proveihs, Job, £ong ’ 
ot .Sungs, Until, Lamentations, hcuii'sinstes, Esther, 
Daniel, Ezra, Nohem in li, and Cnroniele*. file tint 
Uu-ce ol’ these boohs were called the poetical books, or 
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truth j the rout, the five rolls, from being read, on cer¬ 
tain festivals in tbeir synagogues, from manuscript 
rolls. As to tbc arrangement of the different boobs, 
tbs Jews not only differed fVom the Chri-itinns, lmt are 
not oven agreed among themscb es. The arrangement 
followed by Protestants generally is that ad on tod by 
Martin Luther. The Old Testament was written in 
Hebrew, with the exception of certain later portions 
in Chaldee. Little is known of the history of the 
snored books previous to the time of the Jewish cap¬ 
tivity. According to the command of Moses, “ the 
book of the law " was “ put in the side of the ark." It 
is probable that to the samo sanctuary were consigned, 
as they were produced, the other Atcrcd bonks. After 
the completion of the temple, Solomon directed that 
these honks should he removed into it, and, also, that 
the ftlhire compositions of inspired men should be se¬ 
cured in the same place. On the capture of Jerusalem 
by NebueliadnessBf, and the consequent destruction of 
the temple, the autographs o: the snore.I books are 
supposed to have pernuird; but, doubiless, nnmo- 
rons copies of them existed at thnt time, pome of 
wbirh were carried by tbs Jews to Babylon ; for 
wo find Daniel (D.m. ix. 11, 11—VI), when ni captivity, 
referring to the law, and also evpres r ly me dinning 
the predictions of Jeremiah, which he could not. 
have done if ho had not reen them. After their 
return from captivity, wo nro told that the people 
requested Erra to bring forth “ the hook of the law of 
Moses, which the Lord had commanded to Ji.rael" 
(Neb. viii. 1). Accordingly, Kara in vivid to have col¬ 
lected ns many copies of the sacred writings ivs he 
could, mid from them to have prepared a correct edi¬ 
tion. From the timn of Ezra, the Hebrew canon is 
generally considered to have been completed, and Jose- 
has affirms that from the time of Arts verves down to 
is own day, no one had dared either to add to, or to 
take from, or to alter, anything in the peered books, 
Great rare was taken by the Jews to preserve the ac¬ 
curacy of the sacred text, and from nn early period t hey 
were in flic habit of numbering I bo words m>d even 
lotion of each book. In the Talmud a digest of Jewish 
laws compiled between tho 2nd and Ctli centuries, nn 
enumeration of the various readings in different MSS., 
as well us the words and letters in the Bible, is given. 
When the Talmud was completed, Iho Ma»oritos of 
Tiberias commenced thrir labours. They were named 
from ma»orn, tradition, us their annotations were tho 
oral trnititio’is which bad been lmnded down from pre¬ 
vious centuries. They are said to have first divided 
tho different books and sections into verses, and to have 
invented the vowel-points and accents. They marked 
the number of verses in each book, and the number of 
words and letters in each verse. They noted the verses 
where they thonght something was forgotten, the word" 
which they believed to be changed, the letters which 
they thought, superfluous, the repetitions of the same 
verses, the different rending*, tho words which nro re¬ 
dundant nr. defective, fho number of times that the 
same word is found in the beginning, middle, or end 
cfa verso, the different*! giiiHcutions of the same word ; 
such were some of tho labours of tho Masorites to in¬ 
sure the accuracy of the text. As to the vslue of the 
labours of tho Masorites, biblicil critics are much 
divided in opinion. Some maintain that, we are greatly 
indebted to them for preserving the pnritv of the sacred 
text, while others tire of opinion that they corrupted 
thetext by substituting for the ancient and true reading 
of their forefathers, another more favourable to their 
prejudices, and more opposed to Christianity, The 
general opinion, however, is, that they discharged their 
duties in a inn-and conscientious manner. The oldest 
versions of the Hebrew Scriptures nro the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, and the Septnagint or Greek translation. 
The former of these s* supposed to date from about 
the tune of me fWn lmiish captivity; for it is not 
likely that, idler that time, on account of the enmity 
that existed bet ween the two peoples, they would have 
translated and adopted the books of the Jews. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch now extant is said to he n ver- 
si >n from the earlier Hebrew Samaritan, into the more 
modem BainSritan, and was made before the time of 
Origen. Mnch difference of opinion has existed as to 
the valne of the Samaritan Pentateuch: hut it is now 
fNnrmUj agreed that it is on the whole much inferior 
210 ' 
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to tbc Hebrew MSS. The Septnagint is said by eome 
to have been so called from having been approved by 
the Sanhedrim, or great council of the Jews, who were 
seventy in number. According to another account, 
Ptolemy Phihidelphaa, when founding his library at 
Alexandria, wished to have a oopv of the Jewish law*, 
and applied to Elcazsr, the Jewish high-priest at Jem- 
<'»lem, for proper persons to translate the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek. Eleazar accordingly sent six 
elders from cueh of the twelve tribes, seventy-two tn 
nil,—whence the work was termed Septnagint, seventy 
being a round number. There is no doubt that the 
vrrsion of the Septnagint was written at different 
times, and by different hands. The Pentateuch was first 
trail staled probably in the reign of Ptolemy Lague, 
or of his son Philadelphns, and it is allowed to have 
been done with great fidelity and accuracy. Next in 
point of excellence is tlie version of the Proverbs. The 
Psalms and (he Prophets have been very indifferently 
executed. The S“ptiiHgint version was in great esteem 
among tbc Jews in the time of Christ; and very many 
of tho quotations in the Hew Testament are made 
from it. Jnscnhna, too, makes, more use of the Sap- 
tmigint than of the Hebrew text j but at a later period, 
when the Christians employed the Septnagint, the 
Jews rejected it. Fragments of three Greek transla¬ 
tions of the Old Testament, all of, or near the 2nd 
century or tho C’ n alien era, are preserved in tho 
Hexaplo of Ong: known as those of Aquilo, Then-* 
(lotion, and Syici i bus, of which the first is the most 
valuable. The p. > icipnl of the other early translations 
arellieSvriae or Peshito (literal',, from the Hebrew, 
made nlmiit the end of the 1st. century, and embracing 
both the Old and New Testaments; the Coptic, from 
tho Septnagint, probably about the 3rd century, and 
including the New Testament j tho Kthiopio, from the 
Septnagint, probably in the 4th century, including also 
(lie New Testament; the Armenian, by Mics-ob, front 
the Septnagint, in the beginning of the 5th century; 
the Italic, from the Septnagint, in the 1st or 2nd cen¬ 
tury, embraced also the New Testament,—but only 
fragments of it now exist ; the Vulgate, which is tho 
great authority with the Roman Cat holies, was made 
from the Hebrew by Jerome, a n. 3!h); the <imine ver¬ 
sion of Ulnhitns, of tlio-Pli century, but of which only a 
part only has come down to ns. From a belief in the 
absolute integrity of tlm Hebrew text, in consequence 
of its suppose,1 preservation from error by the Maseru, 

. it was not until tliel'rh eenturv that nnv ext 'naive 
collation was made of !h- vurions Hebrew MSS. 
Among th« fir-'t tn cull attention to this subject wub 
Louis Capell, v.ho, in his "Critieo SR'-ra,” published 
at Paris in 1050, called attention to the differences that 
existed between the Hebrew and Samaritan Penta¬ 
teuch, and between the Hebrew text and tho Sejptungint 
version. At length tho necessity of a collation of 
Hebrew MSS. began to be generally acknowledged; 
and some attempts to that purpose were made by 
sereral subsequent editors of the Hebrew Bible. Tho 
first great nttepipt made for that purpose, however, 
was tlmt of T)r. Kcnnicntr, commenced about 1760. 
Tho first volume was published in 1766, iho second in 
1780. The total number of Corfiee* collated bvorfor 
Dr. Kennieott was 681, of which 63t were M88., 43 
printed editions, and the remaining 17 wero copies of 
the Talmud, rabbinical works, and collections of 
vnrions readings. Of these, .shout 250 MSS. were col¬ 
lated bv Dr. Kennieott himself, and nearly 4'U by his 
coadjutor M. Brans, of the university of Helmstadt. 
Of these, some were collated throughout; others only 
in a few select passages, from being written in con¬ 
formity with the same standard. In the opinion bf 
Dr Kennieott. fifty-one of these MSS. were Irnm 000 
to 800 rears old, and 174 from 480 to 680. Boon after 
this. Professor Do Rossi, of Parma, published hia 
various readings of tho Old Testament in 4 vols. 4to, 
entitled, “Yuris? LectioneB Vetoris Testament! ex 
immensa Manuscriptorum editorumqne Cndicum ron- 
gerie hunstie etexaminats"(Parma?, 1784-S8), to which 
a supplement was added in 1798. He re-exiimmed 
raanv of the MSS. collated for Dr. Kennieott, and 
verified the extraets from them, besides examining 
numerous additional MSS. and printed editions: so 
thnt the total number of MSS. and editions examined by 
him amounts to about 1,200, Of tho immense maw of 
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various readings which these collations exhibit, multi* 
tildes are insignificant, consisting frequently of tlie 
emission or addition of • tingle letter in a word. 
They serve, bowrvor, to show the authenticity and 
integrity of the soared text in ell that constitutes the 
proper essence aud substance of divine revelation,—its 
doctrines, moral precepts, and historical relations. 

JVrie Tntament.— The books of the New Testament 
wore originally written in Greek. They were com¬ 
posed at dill'ereut times, and for different purposes. 
They must have for some time circulated singly, hut 
when or by whom they were oollected into one book is 
uncertain ; it seems, however, to have been done by 
degrees, and that some books were much longer in 
being received into the canon than others. Tlio first 
evidence that we have of the existence of the collected 
books is in the Muralorinn canon of the West, evi¬ 
dently written about i.u. 170. It is only a fragment, 
mutilated belli at the beginning and the end; but it 
commences with a clear reference to St. Murk's gos- 
pel, and then parses on to St. Luke as the third, then 
St. John, the Acts, mid the thirteen epistles of St. 1’aul. 
The epistle of Jude, the two epistles of John, and the 
Apoculvpso of St. John, are mentioned in the text. 
The canon of the Pealnto forms a remarkable com¬ 
plement to this catalogue. 11 includes the lburgoaprls 
and the Acts, fouvleeu epistles of St. Paul, 1 John, 
X Peter, nnd James, omit ting .1 ude, 2 Peter, i & 3 John, 
at.d the Apocalypse. Up to this pond, therefore, 
2 Peter is the only book that is not recognized us an 
apostolical and authoritative writing. (AVs Smith's 
lhrtinuury of tho Bible, art. Canon.) The testimony 
of Euietnu- as to the received books of the New Testa¬ 
ment in lua dav ts of value. Ho divides them into two 
•’.asses, the acknowledged books and the disputed 
hooks. In the former class are the four gospels, llie 
Acts of the Apostles, the fourteen epistles of ht. Paul, 
X John, and 1 Peter; the disputed books he dilutes 
into t ao classes,—those which arc generally recognized 
os authentic, and those which are considered spurious; 
the former comprising the epistles of James, Juile, 
2 Peter, and 2 .t 3 John: the latter the Acts of Paul 
the hheplu-r.1, the Apocalypse of Peter, aud the Apo¬ 
calypse ol John (if not a w ork of the apostle). Down 
to ilie tune of the invention of printing, the books of 
the hew Testament were preserved m manuscript; 
but the vigilance prod need by the constant coutrmer- 
bios beta ecu the Catholics and heretics has served to 
man.turn its general purity. Of the MSS. ol the Now 
Testament, upwards of 1,4*10 are known to scholars, 
and have been collated without any essential differences 
being found between them; numerous errors, how¬ 
ever, had crept in, from the commutation of letters, 
transposition of words, seeing and hearing incorrectly, 
abbreviations, attempts at correcting the text or 
making it clearer. Modern critics reckon no fewer 
than 80,0(10 d.serepaiie.i-n in the various MSS. The 
oldest MsH. brl'i.ig to about the 4th century, and are 
written in the inieiul characters; tlio modern, from 
the llllh century downwards, are in the cursive cha¬ 
racters. 'The most important MSS. arc the Codex 
Alexandria us, m the ltriush Museum; the Codex 
VaUeamr-j, in the Vatican, nt Borne ; the Codex Hegius 
X’arisiensiM, m the imperial library at Pans; and the 
Codex Ih’ztr, or Cantiihrigiensis, in tbo library of 
Cambridge university. The first printed edition of 
the entire Now Testament was that of the Complulen- 
sian Polyglot, published at the cost of the celebrated 
Cardinal Aim.-nes. It was commenced in lull'd, and 
the printing of the book was finished in loll, but the 
publication was delayed till 1522. Meanwhile, Eras¬ 
mus, iu 151U, published his first edition of the New 
Testamort. Stephens’ first edition appeared at Pans 
in 15111. Tbo first attempt at a critical edition was 
made bv Oeza; nnd the first edition was published in 
Xfiho. The first truly critical edition is that of Dr. John 
Mill (Oxford, 1707), in which are gathered together 
30.001 various readings. Bengel, Welstein. Griesbach, 
and Schulz, followed in the same field. Sohols's first 
volume appeared in 1850, aud the second in 1836; be 
describes no less than 674 different MSS., of which 
S31 were, for the first time, collated by himself. 

JSnglUk Bible. —It is probable that soon after the 
introduction of Christianity into this country, portions 
of tbs Scriptures were translated into tbs language of 
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tbo people. The earliest version of which we have any 
account is n translation of the Psalms iuto the Saxon 
language, by Aldhelme, or Adheliuo, first bishop sf 
Sherborne, about the year 706. A Saxon version of 
tiie four gospels was made by Egbert, bishop of MB* 
dtsfcm, who died 721. lly some writers, Bede is said 
to have made a complete translation of tlio whole 
Bible; but this seems doubtful, though be certainty 
did translate portions of it. King Alfred rxeouted a 
translation of the Psalm*, and Ell'rio, archbishop of 
Canterbury, is said to have executed a translation of 
the Pentateuch aud certain other portions of Bcriptnre, 
about 998. The first English translation of the whole 
Scriptures is supposed to have boon mode In the J3th 
century; and towards the end of the HtU century, one 
John do Trcrioa, a native of Cornwall, is said to have 
made a translation of the entire Bible, This was, at 
any rate, done by his celebrated contemporary John 
Wiekliffe, rector of Loughborough, iu Leicestershire. 
With the aid of various assistants, ho, about the year 
13a0, translated the entire jbhle from the Latin Vulgate 
into English. A complete edition of this translation 
wus published in 1851, at tlio Oxford University Prem, 
under the editorship of the l{ov. Josiuli Eorshell and 
Sir Frederick Madden. The New Testament from this 
version had previously been published by John Lewis, 
a clergyman of Margate, in 17,11, uud by Mr. Baber, 
of tho British Museum, in 1110. Prom the time of 
WickliiTe, the authorities of tho English church did all 
they could to disoonntciinnce the circulation of the 
Scriptures in tho lauguago of the people; so that it 
was not till 1520 thnt a Bible nr Testament was printed 
in English, and then only at a foreign press. William 
Tyudalc resolved to accomplish this object, and, with 
this view, he went over to tho continent. Iu J 526 be 
completed an English translation of tins New Testa¬ 
ment, which mu printed in two edit : «ns, one in quarto, 
the other in duodecimo. Copies of tlvse wore secretly 
conroved iuto England, where tiny were immediately 
bought up and burned; but (his only stimulated Tyn- 
ilnlu to greater exertions, and enabled him to carry on 
Ids operations, lie next proceeded to prepare a 
version of tbo Old Testament, and published a trans¬ 
lation of the Pentateuch and tho book of Jonah. He 
did not, however, issue n complete translation of tha 
Bible, ’liic first English version of tlio whole Bible ia 
lliitl by Mark C"vrrdnlr>, u friend of Tyndalo, and 
winch wn« prmlcd nl Zurich in 1535, and dedicatedtg 
Henry YU 1. It was favourably received by tho court, 
r.uil it wus enjoined tlml a copy of this translation 
should lie Jtiid in tho choir of every parish church in 
England, for every one to read at bin pleasure. Ite- 
prnds oi this edition were puMi-hed in P<3 h and 1847. 
Thu next English Bible, also pro icd abroad, u known 
Matthew’s Bible, from Tnomas Matthew, the as¬ 
sumed name of the editor (John Ungers), also a friend 
of Tyndalo. It wus published iu 1537, anil tho text 
is that of Tyudalc and Covcrdale, slightly altered. Tho 
Groat Bible, or Granincr's, so culled from tho preface 
being written by that prelate, was published in 1539 ; 
the Uxt is Eoverdalo’s revised. Iu tho same year ap¬ 
peared tho Troveriicr’s Bible, by Uieliurd Truvrmer, 
the text of which is based upon that of Matthew’s Bihlo. 
The next important translation was the famous Geneva , 
Bible, which uppoarod iu 1557. During tho reign of 
Mary, several of the more prominent Beformora took 
refuge in Geneva; among whom were Covcrdale, Gilby, 
and VYhittmghum. They employed themselves in pre¬ 
paring a new edition of tho Bible, accompanied with 
notes. l>'rom t he strong 1 caning which it showed to tho 
views of Calvin anil ISezo, it was long the favourite 
Bible of the English Puritans and tlio Scotch Presby¬ 
terians. This edition is frequently called the Breeahes 
Bible, on account of the rendering of Genesis iii. 7, 
“and they sewed fig-tree leaves together, and made 
themselves breeches." The Bishop's, or Parker's 
Bible, so called from Matthew Parker, archbishop of 
Canterbury, who, with eight bishops,and several other 
scholars of reputation, revised the previous transla¬ 
tions, and compared them with the originals. This 
edition appeared in 1608. The Donay Bible, which is 
the Roman Catholic version of the Scriptures, is a 
translation of the Vulgate; the New Testament was 
published at Kbeima in 1682, and the Old Testashent 
at Douay iu 1009-10. King James's Bible, the «ss 
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■till in*iimcrssl use in this country, m prepared in 
the reign of James I. At * conference of divinea et 
Hampton Court, in the beginning of 1004, for witling 
the peace of the Church, the importance of a new 
translation of the Scriptures wm brought prominently 
forward. It met with the approval of the king, ana 
arrangements were at once made for currying out the 
project. Fifty-four scholars, most distinguished for 
that kind of learning which this duty required, were 
selected for the work, and Anally forty-seven of them 
undertook it. These were divided into six companies, 
to each of which a certain portion of Scripture was 
assigned. Each person of a company was to prepare 
a translation of the whole portion committed to that 
company, and these several translations were then 
revised at a general meeting of the company. When 
a company hud in tins way agreed upon their version. 
It was to be transmitted to each of tho other compa¬ 
nies, so tlmt no part was to lie without tho sanction of 
the whole body. Two of the companies ant at West¬ 
minster, two at Oxford, and two at Cambridge. The 
Anal revision of the whole was conducted in Loudon by 
two delegates from each of tho six companies. These 
twelve scholnrs were occupied for iihm months in the 
discharge of their critical duties. Tho work of trans¬ 
lation end revision occupied from 1(107 to 1(110, and it 
enme for(h from tho press of Hubert Burlier in 1(111. 
Tho best evidence of the excellency of this translation 
is that it lias remained in general use to the present 
time. Many are, indeed, ot opinion that the time has 
now arrited'nlieu a neiv transluiion is necessary, and 
that, from our improved knowledge of tho originals, 
and our heller umlernLamling of I lie genera] prim-pies 
of translation, a greatly improved veramn would he the 
result; hut aurh opinion hits not yet met uilh ni 
general response. There have, however, been many 
translations of particular hooks by private individuals. 
*— ffef. Dai idsnn’a Jliblicul Cri/nium ; Horne's Iiifrn- 
Auction ia the lln/i/ Scripture* ; Kitfo's Dibliral f’yr/o- 
pteilia i tbinlli’s Dtrimmiry (\fthe IJihle ; Kudin's Jicele- 
tiimticul IhrtiiiMiri/ Knight's J-'niflieh CyilnpiriJia. 

Diulb BitotttniTiON.—The prohibition of tho Bible 
to the laity, us held hr the ltnmnn Catholic church, 
took its rian in the Middle Ages ; for there is abundant 
evidence showing that it did not exist in the earlv ages 
of the Church. Front the time that Gregory VII., in 
l('8n, declared that I he Latin language should lie the lan¬ 
guage of the Church, the Vulgate became the scripture 
text; and, consequently, the public use of vernacular 
Copies of the Script ores censed. J t w ns not, however, t ill 
1109 that I nnoernt 1II., w itli a view to cheek the spread 
of tho reformed principles of tho Waldensos, pro¬ 
hibited the private possession or reading of the Scrip¬ 
tures without the permission of (Ho Church. Similar 
prohibitions were issued at Toulouse (). at lleziers 
<123:1), and lit the avnod of Oxford (l'lffi), when 
the principles of Wiekhflo were spreading. Sinee 
that time, numerous enactments of the Church have 
been made on this subject, one of tho latest being that 
of Leo Xfl. (1321), in vvInch ho condemned Bible 
societies. 

Bim.it fiocrrmis are associations formed for cir¬ 
culating copies or the Holy Scriptures. Among the 
earlier and more important of these nssneintions wore 
the Society fur Promoting Christian Know ledge, es¬ 
tablished in I'sW; thp Society for sending missionaries 
to India, established in Denmark 1705; tho Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge in the lliglilnnds mid 
Ts'.amU ol Scotland, fainted in Edinburgh I7<H); the 
Moravian Missionary Society, founded in 1732: the 
Bonk Snnelv for Promoting Keh'uotis Knowledge 
Iinmt g the Poor, fdrtncd in Loudon 17o<>: and the Naval 
and Military Bible Society, established in the year 
1780. The i fioiis, however, of all Iheae societies were 
•till tor from being equal to the object in view. The 
first idea of rutahhshuig the British and Foreign Bible 
Society emse Irani the great scarcity of Bibles in 
Wales i nlid the oirliej-t steps towards its formation 
wore taken in 1S’>2. On March 7, 1SP4, a | uhlic meeting 
of about300 persons i.f vuii ms religious denominations 
was convciictl; and it wn« then resolved that a ancietv 
bo formed, under the de ig in i n 0 t the British and 
Foreigu Bible Society.(he sole i hj-i-i ot which shall ho 
to eneonrago a wider difl’iiaion m the Holy Scriptures. 
A committee of thirty-six individuals, of various reli- 
2 Id 
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gioua opinions was also named to cany out the arrange¬ 
ments. One of the rule# then passed was that the govern¬ 
ing body was to consist of 30 laymen, of which 15 wore to 
be churchmen, la dissenters, and 0 foreigners resident in 
or near the metropolis. Every clergymanor dissenting 
minister who is n member of the society is ontitled to 
attend and vote at any of the meetings of the committee. 
One of the fundamental rules of the society was, that 
it was to,promote the circulation of the Scriptures, 
without note or comment, both at home and abroad. 
This subsequently gave rise to several controversies ; 
at one time certain divines of the Chitrrb of England 
insisting that the Prayer-book ought to be given alone 
with the Bible; and, more reccntlv, the cironlation ot 
the Apocrypha on the continent, along with the canon¬ 
ical books of Scripture, led to a prolonged controversy. 
(See AroctiTPB.il. Costbotxbbt.) The British and 
Foreign Bible Society soon became the parent of 
numerous other associations for the circulation of the 
Holy Scriptures; and at present there are in connec¬ 
tion with it about 700auxiliary societies, a like tiumhcr 
of branch societies, und about 2,000 associations. The 
income of the society for the year ending 31st March, 
1HIJ1, was £250,850; of which £107,104 was derived 
Irom subscriptions, donations, legacies, interest, Ac.; 
£32,9(i9 (rotn receipts for Bibles, Testsments, and 
drawbacks of duty; and £777 from special contribu¬ 
tions to the Chinese New Testament and India fund. 
The total expendii i - for that year was £185, 102; and 
the number of P ■ s, or portions of lliMes, issued 
from London dm ..g (hst yenrwns 1,707,393. From 
the establishment of the society down to 1801, they 
had issued no fewer than 39,315,220 copies of the Bible, 
or portions of it. Tho Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge ranks next to tlio British and Foreigu Ibhls 
Society in its ril'orts to diffuse copies of tho Holy 
Scriptures, although its operations are not confined to 
that object,. The average annual issue of this society 
is about 150,000 Ilihles, 75,000 New Testaments, and 
300,000 Common Prayer-books; besides other books 
nnd tracts amounting to about 4,Olio,out), Lika 

the. Bible Sneiptv, it issues translation- of the Scrip¬ 
tures in foreign languages, nnd bus its agents for 
promoting tho diffusion of tho Scriptures abroad. 
The Edinburgh Bdilc Society was instituted in 1809. 
Its average annual income is about tt/XU; ami it dis¬ 
tributes iini'iiallv about 3,500 Bibles, a large portion of 
which are in the Gsiclio language, and are circulated in 
the Highlands sml islands of Scotland, and tn tha 
colonies, Tn tho I'nitod States of Arnerte.-v the first 
Bible Society was that established at Philadelphia, in 
1803. In 1*17 the American Bible Society was formed 
at New York. It has now about 1,200 auxiliary socie¬ 
ties in all parts of tho United States, and has an 
annual income averaging about £30,000; of which 
rniher more than one-half is derived lrom the sale of 
Bibles anil Testaments; the rest from donations, coi¬ 
ning, Sc. It issues annually upwards of 700,000 
Bibles, Testaments, or portions of Scripture. Its 
lead-qusrters, the Bihle-hon«e, is a large and magnifi¬ 
cat building, erected bv public subscnp'um. Ou tit* 
continent of Europe, thp first foreign Bible society 
us that formed at Tviirnherg. 18i>l: but the sent of 
Us operations was subsequently trimsteiTi d to Basel. 
In lh03 a Bible societv was funned in Berlin, which 
•ab«oquentIv became merged in the Bible Society of 
Prussia, established in 1814. This is the most flou- 
liing of the German societies; and it has issued 
upwards of 2,ouo,Ouo conies of the Bible and New Tes¬ 
tament. In 1313, the Kus-unn Bible Soon ty was esta¬ 
blished in St. Petersburg. It earned on its'opcrutinn* 
with great arliulr; but it wns suppressed, bv order 
of Nicholas, in 182*1. A Protestant Bible society has 
since been formed for the purpose of supplying Pro¬ 
testants in Ilussia with thp Holy Scriptures. In Paris, 
a societv was formed in 1818, mid si ill exists, uuder the 
name of the French Protestant Bible Sum tv. Thera 
re similar societies at Stockholm, Copenhagen, Kum- 
ittrg, Luheck, Dresden, FrunkforWinj-Mutn, Stutt¬ 
gart, Ac. 

Bini.iv Pujffri'M, patr l -p*-mm (T.at., Bible of tho 
'or).—Before tho invention of printing, a copy of tho 
Bible being rare and expensive, tho prmeinnl subjects 
ol the Old and New Testament were represented in som* 
forty or fifty pictures, with a short explanation or 
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texts of Boriptore underneath each. This nos sailed 
the “ Biblie Pauperum." It Aid a similar, but more 
extended work, called " Speculum Humans Balva- 
lionis” (the Mirror of Human Salration), in a great 
measure took the plaoe of the Bible in the Middle Ages, 
and were the chief text-hooks usAd by the clergy in 
addressing the people. Many copies of these works 
still exist. 

Biauest, Abtiqvitihs, or Biuucst AscjtsoiooT, 
me~ke-ot'-o~je, is the name given to that science winch 
traatsof the antiquities, the political constitution, cus¬ 
toms, manners, &c., of that people with whom the 
Holy Scriptures originated, or those to whom it refers. 
A knowledge of biblical archaeology is indispensably 
necessary to a right understnnding of many parts at 
Scripture. Though this study primarily regards the 
Jewish people, yet the manners, customs, Ac., of the 
neighbouring Semitic nations necessarily form part of 
it. The principal sources of this knowledge ure the 
Old and New Testaments, the hooks of Josephus on 
Jewish antiquities and the wars of tho Jen*, the 
writings of i’iuio, tho Talmud and the Rabbinical; 
works, the Crack, Homan, and Arabian writers, 
ancient monuments, ami tbo works of modern travel¬ 
lers. For tlie llrst work on Hebrew arclitrology w e are 
indebted to Dr.Thomas Godwyn, whose hook, " Moses 
and Aaron, or Civil and Eccle-nisticnl Kill's used by 
tlie Ancient Hebrews,” appenreil at Oxford in 1010. 
Tlio Germans have particularly distinguish* I them¬ 
selves in this department, and among thn more recent 
works that have appeared, are AVurnekro . * Hulwurf 
tier hebr. Alter!burner ” (Weimar, 17bl, 5th edit. 
1832); Jnlin, “ Bilil. Arcbtenlogio” (.*> tola. Vienna, 
1700—1S0E) ; Bauer, “ Lohrbueh der hebr. Alfcrlliu- 
mer" (Leipsic, 1707) ; Do Wctto, “ Lcdirbuch der liek- 
jud. Archnjologic" (Leiprie, 1814, 2nd edit. 1830) ; 
Husenmiiller, “ Himdimch der Bibl. Alter!liiimsUiinde " 
(Leipsic, 1823) ; Wilier, “ Ilibf. Kealnbrterbueh ” (3rd 
edit. Leipsm, 1817). In English, there are a translation 
of on abridgment of John's “ Biblical Archaeology," by 
Professor IJpbum (1827); Horne's ‘‘Introduction to 
tho Holy Scriptures" (vol. 3); Kitto's “ I'lctoriul 
Bible;”and the cj clopeediusof hitln,Smith, ICadic, Ac. 

Uiui.iCAf. Chiticinm is tliul science winch conccriis 
itself with tho origin, history, and pro-cut stutc of the 
original text of Sciipturc. It comprises a ciiiienl 
knowledge of tho languages in which tho Bcripltirta 
wore originally written; the compo-ilion, colic, non, 
and preservation of the different books ; the age, cha¬ 
racter, and relationships of the tar.ous MSS. ; t 
various reading*; mid the dill emit pliilnlo^ieiil mid 
historical menus to bo employed, in order lo determine 
what tho text was r.s it proceeded Irani tho ilillercut 
penmen. I's lemlonry is not, us is said by some, lo 
weaken or destiny the loiinilutiuus of Cln istiunilv, but, 
on the cuntiary, to strengthi’ii and ineieaso them, t>y 
proving the authenticity nml genuineness of tlie IToly 
Scriptures. It is diuded into two kinds, a lower unit 
a higher,—the (miner merely concerning it- l 1 ' with 
the words as they slmid in the various MSS or printed 
texts; the 1 u11■ • l implying the eternise ol the reason in 
judging of the tests from the context, from the ciicum- 
staiiees of the writers, Ac. Of these two, the fanner 
is the more important and reliable ; the 1 i being 

morn open Lo cui.jiTliire, is liable to bo abused, lhl,. 
lical criticism is of comparatively recent, origin. It 
arose, partly at least, in consequence of the e<nil ra¬ 
in «Inch men bceumc involved on 
subjects, and t lie necessity of hr 

to which to reh r. It is utterly i...,. .Ide for human 
uution and miigeuec to guard against (lie slightest 
dei arturc fro utln »1 rds 

crilnng, and, consequently, in the course of many cen¬ 
turies, and by being frequently transcribed, numerous 
different reauii.gs bad arisen, which it liecame neces- 
aary to decide between, and to weigh the evidence bv 
which they were respectively supported. 1 ho nulbcii- 
tic reading must be determined by aiithorilies, and 
these authorities are judged ot by certain rulea. JJib- 
lital criticism, then, in its strict and pro er sense, 
comprehends ” tlie stun and substance of that know¬ 
ledge which enable* u« to discover a wrong reading, to 
remove it Irom the text, and to obtain, as nciirlv ns 
possible, the otigiunl words of tho Bible.” it is dis¬ 
tinct from interpretation, but it iornia the basis of it: 
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for before we try to ascertain the meaning of mi author, 
we should be careful to see that we have his words. 
** There arc live sources,” says Dr. Davidson, “ from 
which criticism derives all its aid in ascertaining *tho 
changes that have been made in tlie original text of 
tho Bible, and replacing authentic readings excluded 
by there.” These are—1. Ancient versions of tho 
Sacred Scriptures; 2. Parallels, or repeated peerages ; 
3. Quotations; 4. MSS., or written copies i 6. Crili- 
ncal conjecture. (Ste Bibik. )— Rtf'. Ur. Davidson*! 
Trealite on Biblical Criticism; Porter's Prinelpltt qf 
Textual Cnlieitm. 

Hibucxl iNTitnrnxTAnow, or Sacrxs IIxxvixxv- 
tics, is the science of teaching or expounding tho 
meaning of the Sacred Scriptures. When tho inter¬ 
preter has obtained a pure text by the result* of criti¬ 
cism, he enters upon another and a more import mt 
Held,—that of its interpretation. Ile lias now a twofold 
duty to perform : llrst, to associate in his own mind, 
mill the terms, the exnot idea which the Spirit intended 
they should symbolize; and, secondly, to excite tbo 
-lime idea in others by means of spoken nr written 
signs, lie has to apprehend the meaning of Scripture, 
and lo e.vliilv t it when apprehended, so os to be intel¬ 
ligible. Bildicul interpretation is either grammatical 
or historical,—grammatical, when the meaning of the 
words, phrnseR, and seuteneei, is made out from the 
tun * toi/iiniili mid the context; historical, when tho 
meaning is illustrated and Confirmed by historical ar¬ 
guments, which servo to evince that no other sense 
cii'i be put upon the pa-sage, whether regard be bud 
to tbo nature of the subject or to the genius and 
manner of the wnter. (,SV* IImuiBHluiTlCfl.J— lief. 
David-on's Sacral Urrmrueutict. ' 

Hiui.lci.vrn, or IIixii.r Doctoiis, bib'-U-titt*, in Eocl. 
Hist., was a name given, in the TJtli ami 13th cen¬ 
turies, to those doctors or learned men that nuido 
tho Holy Scriptures the chief subject of tlieir study 
and tho text of their lectures. The srliolnst.ies, on tho 
ither hand, brought all the doctrines of lailh, us well 
as (ho principles and precepts of practical relig 
under the dominion of philosophy. Tho aeliolmliea 
cumo lo bn regarded ns men of much more nb liiy nod 
ingenuity (liuii the liibbcisls, and their lecture* wore 
(locked to and admired by the young; and, cmise- 
queiitlv. tho Bib e doctors were despised. They had 
lew sole-la I'd, and lmd not even a stated time for lead¬ 
ing then lectures in any of the famous European uni. 
ver-mes. The scholastic theology, with its trilling 
bullin'*, prevailed m all the universities and colleges 
ol Europe down to the Reformation, 

Bliil.iix.nxi'iir, biti-h-oij'-rii-fr (Or. biblion, a boon, 
ifuifilir, u wntoig), may lie diTiiu'd to bo the science of 
honk*. Anciently, tho term Inbho/niplrn denoted the 
willing or transcript,on of books, uml a writer or 
nipx'ist was termed bibliirji u/i/ios. When tho trans- 
ci thing of hook* ceiiBi'il, altir tho introduction of 
printing, hililii'ifrnphv came to signify on iinpininlanee 
nth ancient ni!ii>iiscriptH,uml a [.kill inllio deciphering 
of tin The term was not used in its present signi¬ 
fication till about the middle <,f tho lMh ei ntury, and 
•t was lirst inlroiiiiced in France, Bibliography (for 
vvhicii Lthllolnnij or bthlit qmrji/ would bo more appro- 
') denotes a knowleiige of books, Willi relereneo 
loti nr constituent, purls, tlieir diffcient editions unci 
degri 1 s of rarencs, tlieir siii'jp'ts, nut hors, eln-aes, 
Ac. '1 here nre some who would include un ‘er h blio- 
gruphy imuiT otlcr brunches ol It ledge, i idcrd, so 
ide ible lo Inv dow n any limits 

for tho lire at all Th phere i ml duties of tho 
luMii grnplier arc well mid clearly lad down in riio 
'• It liiu of the bildio- 

tlu trace tho history of book* in regard 
to tlieirli'i'ins and oilier constituents, ande<ins n queni|y 
to trace the beginning* and progress of t)p igrujiliy. 
It helmiga to him hi a purtieulnr manner to irniik iho 
differences of ed t on«, and to point out that coition of 
everv hook which is esteemed the most co-reel iifd 
V.iliiuide. Ill the case of hooks published uinxiv moiisly 
nr tinner feigned nun#*, it is bis business to indicuto 
ibe nanira ol tlcir real authors, in as tar as tho difoove- 
rii» o. literary history may turni-h the means ot doing 
-o. All renuirkiibln facts oltaeloiig to the history of 
books, siieli us the number ol'the,r editions, their mre- 
ueas, their having been condemned to the flames, or sup- 
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pressed, belong to the provinne of bibliographical In 
qairr. Further, every one who engages in any particn 
lar lino of study mint, of course, wi*h to know the book) 
that have been published in regard to it, or in regard t< 
any particular point that interests his curiosity; and it i' 
thn business of the bibliographer to furnish this mos 
useful species of information; in other words, the com 
pilation of catalogues of those liookn which have ap¬ 
peared in the .various branches of knowledge, constitutes 
another department or bibliography. It is by means 
of such catalogues that the student eomes to know 
wliat has been written on every part of learning; I hat 
ho avoids the hazards of encountering diillculties which 
have already been cleared; of discussing questions 
which have already been decided; and or digging in 
mines of literature which have already been exhausted." 
(Art. Mhlioqraphy, by Macvey Napier, in Kneuc. lirit.) 
The number of bibliographical works that have np. 
peered in our own end other countries are so numerous 
that we can only afford to noticeafew of the principal of 
them. Oiicol tfieeurliestattemptstopreBonl a complete 
aurvey of printed literature wus made by Conrad 
Oesncr, whose “Bibliotheca Universalis," in 1 vol. folio, 
appeared in 1643. The works are arranged according 
to the names of their authors; but it iB limited to 
works in Creek, Latin, and Hebrew ; so tlint even in 
his day it could not lie said to lie universal. The “ Bib¬ 
liotheca Britannica" of Dr. Robert W att of Glasgow is, 
with all its imperfections, a most meritorious und use¬ 
ful work. It was published in 4 vols. 4to (Edinburgh, 
1824), in two of which the works are arranged alpha- 
bcticiilly, according to their titles, and in the other two 
according to their authors. It professes to lie “a 
universal catalogue of all the authors with which this 
country is acquainted; omliraeing every deacriptio 
authors, and every branch of knowledge and liti 
tnre;" and it also gives a large number of work 
other languages. The other labourers tu tin's field ot 
literature, however, have generally routined themselves 
witliiu narrower limits. Home confine themselves to 
books written upon one particular department of 
knowledge, to works belonging to a particular period, 
or issuing from a particular press; to anonymous or 
pseudonymous works, or to rare or curious books. Of 
these wo may mention Lou rule's “ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature," giving au account of 
rare, curious, and useful hooks, t vols. 8vo, London, 
1B34 (a now and improved edition of this work is in 
course of pnhliention, under the editorship of Mr. H. 
(1. Bobu); Darling's " Cyclopaedia Bibliographies," a 
lihrary manual of theological and general literature 
and guide to bonks (London, 1837-8); “ A Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British nml 
American Authors," by S. A. Allibone, 1 vol. Nvo (Phi¬ 
ladelphia, 18591; Horne's “ Manual of Biblical Biblio¬ 
graphy;” Dib.linVLibrary Companion, 1 ”ISJ l; lit unei’s 
“ Manuel du Libraire ot de TAmnteur ties Livres,” 4tl> 
edition, 5 vols. 8vo (Paris, 3812-44) (u new and enlarged 
edition of tins most valuable and useful work is now 
in course of publication); Querard’s “La France Lit- 
teraire,’* 10 vols. (Paris, 1827-43); De Bure’s “ Biblio- 
grapliie Instructive, on, Traitf de la Connoissauce des 
Livres rares ot singuliers, contenunt nn Catalogue 
raiaonnd de la plus grande partie de res livres precieux 

? ni ont paru auocessivemeut dans la lidmibbquo des 
icttres depm* l’invention do l’impr.iuerie, 7 vols. 8vo 
(Puris, 1768-8); M. Barlncr's “Dietionnnire des 
Auouynics et l'seudonymes,” 4 vols. 1809-9; Ebert's 
« Altgemeinea hibliograpbi-ches Letikon," 2 vols. 
(Leipsic, 1821-30) (an Englisb translation of tbis work 
bos appeared in 4 vols. 8vo, Oxford, 1837); Heiiisins” 
Allgwmeines Bfieherlexikon," with supplements, 
11 vols. (Leipsie, 1812-52); Ersch’a “ Hnndtnieh der 
deutschnn Lneratur," 2nd edition, 4 vols. (Leipsie, 
1828-40) (3rd edition, by Gois»ler, 1845); Vater's 
“ Literal ur der Grainmatiken Lerika, und HVorter- 
sam ml ungen *Utr Sprachcu der Erde," 2nd edition 
(Berlin, 1847). , 

BiiuokiXcy, btb-H-o-tnftn -te (Or. billion, a book, 
and ntanlcia, divination), mi atteidpt to gain an insight 
into futurity bv Opening the Bilde and taking the pas¬ 
sage which first offers itself as n means from which 
guidance or advice may he derived with regard to uny 
worhllymutter about which the diviner may be in doubt. 
Borne practised it by going into a place of worship, and 


Biceps 

taking the first verse of Scripture that might be read 
after their entrance. The practice of this art was 
prohibited by somo of the councils of the Church in tho 
5th and 6tli centuries. It was introduced into Eng¬ 
land about 1070, and was much in vogue with the fana¬ 
tic enthusiasts that were found among the troopers of 
Cromwell and the soldiers of tho parliament, who used 
this unsaUa’actnry method of procuring what they 
imagined to bo tho divine approbation or disapproval 
of tneir plans with reference to the most trilling mat¬ 
ters in every-day life. Another method of divining by 
selecting passages ut rnndom from a book, was tbe 
. forte* Virijilhnire, in which a Copy of the works of the 
Latin poet Virgil was used instead of tho Bilile.— Rqf. 
Chambers’s fincyulopirdia. 

Bmiliouania, bw-H-o-mai'-ni-a (Gr. billion, end 
mania, madness,—book-madness), is a word recently 
formed from the Greek, to denote u passion for i he pos¬ 
session of rare and curious books. The true hihhotna- 
nine is not guided in his selection of books by their mere 
utility or tho value of their contents, hut rather by 
some accidental circumstances connected with them. 
With him, rarity is what gives its chief value to a 
book ; bo that he is ever searching after books of 
which only a few copies hare been printed, or arn 
known to exist,—early editions, works that have issued 
from u particular press, printed in a particular manner, 
on vellum or on large paper,—bools bound in a parti¬ 
cular wav by a pr< 'iilar binder. Tbe editions of tho 
classics by the 1 1 irs and tbe Foulises are much 
prized ; or the Iti .an classics, by the Academy della 
Crusea; the book- printed by the Elzevirs and Aldus; 
those bound by Derome, Bozerian, Lewis, e.r Bayne. 
At the sule of the library of tho duke of Itoxburglie, iu 
1812, a copy of the Hr.-it edition of flocciiei'i’s “De¬ 
cameron," pubuFhed bv Vnldarfer iu J171, wna sold for 
I lie enormous sum of J;'2,2(K1. Tins led to the formation 
of tlie Itoxburglie Club, for the printing of rare or 
hitherto unedited bonks, the members of won h agreed 
to dine toget her annnully on the anniversary "f the sale 
oftheBoeencio. (i>- RoxtiVEont; Ci.uii,) ‘l)r. Dibdin, 
in Id i “ Bibliomania ; or Book-mndiien, containing 
some account, oft lie history, symptoms, nnd cure of this 
fatal disease,” niter giving mi account of the eminent 
bonk-collectors who have fallen victims to it, describes, 
as its » t/mjihimt, a passion for—1. large-paprr copies; 
2. uncut copies ; 3. illustrated copies ; 4. unique 

npies; 5. vellum copies; C. first editions; 7. true 

ibtions; 8. black-letter editions; rnd prescribes for 
its cure—1 reading useful works; 2. reprint* of scarce 
und valuable works; 3. editing our best ancient wri¬ 
ters; 4. erecting of public institutions; 5. encourage¬ 
ment of bibliography, 

ntnMOTi!E(:A,5i&-/t-0-rtc'-I'<T (f!r. billion, and thrice, 
a repository), properly signifies a library, or reposi¬ 
tory of books. In literature, it denotes a treatise 
giving an aeeoiint, or list of nil the writers on a certain 
subject: thus, wo hove bibliothecas of theo'ogy. law, 
philosophy, Ac. There are, likewise, utiiver-id biblio- 
l beeas, wliicli treat indifferentlv of all kinds of books; 
such us IVatts’s “ Bibliotheca Britannica also, select 
bibliothecas, giving an account of none but authors of 
reputation. (Sec UihuogbaI’Iiy.) 

litCAP.Ml'LAB, hi-k,:p'-cu-lar (Eat. hit, twice, rapnulit, 
n capsule), in Bot., having two capsules containing 
seeds to each flower. 

HiCARBtmKTTKD HTnxoGW, li-l-cr-bu-rct'-fci. — 
Olcllant gas Also a name applied by Farndav to oil 

i*. (See Cmnox.) 

Bict .,01 BisE,6iiie (Ang.-Nor.).in Paint., a pale-blue 

colour, which is prepared from the l.n) i.< armeniuo 
(smalt), nnd is inclined to be Bandy. Bice bears the 
best body of all bright blues used in common work, 
but requires good and careful grinding, and is, tiller 
ultramarine, one of tbe best of colours. A green, 
formed by mixing tho blue with orpiment, bears the 
same name, as do also certain compositions of indigo 
and rerditerwith chalk. 

Bicars, bi'-tep* (Lat .bit, twice, caput, a head), in 
Anat., is a common namo applied to several muscles of 
the human body, from their having two distinct origins 
<r 1 lends. The principal of these are the biceps flexor 
run's and tho biceps flexor cubiti. tho former situated 
>n the hind part, of the thigh, the lattor on the Ion 
part of the os humeri. 
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BioCyre, W-taUc, • castle and Tillage in the neigh- 
bourhood of Paris, situated on a hill, and commanding 
one of the finest prospects of the capital, of the oourse 
of the Sciue, and of the environs. Louis XIII. erected 
the castle for the residence of invalids. When Louis 
XIV. afterwards built the Hdtel B%al des lnralidos, 
Bic&tre became a great hospital, for which it is well 
adapted by its healthy situation. Water alone was 
wanting in its vicinity; to obtain whioh a well was dug 
in the rock. Binfltre oontaina, also, a house of cor¬ 
rection (maittm deforce) for dissolute persons, thieves, 
swindlers, Ac. Since the revolution of 1793, a prison 
has been erected fur tboeo criminals condemned to 
tho galleys, who are afterward* sent to the public 
dockyards. Both in the prison and in the house of 
correction are shops for the grinding of glass, and far 
other kinds of work in which the prisoners are usefully 
employed. In tho hospital, several hundred beds arc 
allotted to aged patients. None are admitted undor 
the age of 70years: they are attended with the greatest) 
enre, and spend their leisure in the construction of 
littln toys of wood or bune. Bicetre also couluins a 
large hospital for incurable madmen. 

r.icoitMS, hi-latr'-nit (Lat. I is, and cornu, a horn), is 
a term sometimes applied iu Anat. to the hyoid Imne, 
from its having two processes like horns. Formerly, it 
was also applied to muscles that had two terminations. 

BicusrmnH, or Bicubpidati, bi-kti*' -pitlt (lat. 
bin, nnd cntfitr, a spear), in Anat., is applied to the 
two first pairs of molars in each jaw, from their having 
tun speurliLe tubercles. 

Bin au, or Bidai.r, bid'-al (bill and ah), sn ancient 
custom in Euglnnd, by which friends are invited to 
drink ale at some poor man's house, and there to con¬ 
tribute something to his relief. 

ISiDiiiNO Pbayiib, bid'-thnn.— It was part of the 
duty of deacons in tho early Christian church to ivdt as 
monitors and directors of the people in the. exercise of 
their public devotions; hence they made use of cer¬ 
tain forms or vvorda to give the worshippers or hearers 
notion vvlieu each part of the service begun. Bishop 
Burnet informs us that before tlio If formation, when 
the priest hud announced hia text, he called on the 
people to go to their prayers, telling them tv)iat they 
were to pray for. “ Ye shall pray," save he, “ f ir tho 
king, for the pope, for the holy Cnllml o church, Ac.” 
When this was done, the people repeated then-prayers, 
connting them upon their beads, in perfect silence, tlm 
priest kneeling down likewise and saving lus. The 
rising of the priest was the signal for ail to erase their 
devotions, and the sermon was then proceeded with. 
The r,5tli canon of the Church of England enjoins that 
before all pennons, lectures, and homilies, the preachers 
and ministers shall move the people to join with them 
in prayer in it certain form. This form is known ns the 
bidding prater, or bidding of prayer, because in it the 
preacher is directed to bid the people to pray for cer¬ 
tain specified objects. It is now rarely used, the prac¬ 
tice of reading a collect or some abort prayer before 
sermon being generally substituted for it. The form 
"Let us pray," repeated before several prayers in the 
English Liturgy, is taken from this practice of the 
early Church. 

Bii'.i.a‘8 Combt, be'-la'* (Or. iomc, hair), a comet 
discovered in the month of February, 1S2‘I, by a Prus¬ 
sian named Biclo, at .Tosephsladt, in Bohemia. It 
accomplishes its elliptic revolution round the sun in 
Tatbcr more than six years and a half. It approaches 
the earth's orbit more closely than any other cometary 
body that hns vet been observed, passing through the 
descending node of its own path, at a comparatively 
short distance from ths orbit of the earth, and, in 
oonsequetico, a collision between the comet and the 
earth was very much feared at one time, until careful 
calculations or the comet’s orbit were made, and all 
alarm on tbe subject shown to be groundless. In 1840 
theedmotwas observed to be separated into two parts, 
which travelled in company, at a distance of about 
160,000 miles apart. It was not seen in its perihelion 
passsge in I860, as the circumstances attending its 
motion were unfavourable for its observation; but 
this also occurred iu 1839, when it passed without 
notice. When last observed, in 1852, the two fragments 
into which it had been divided by some inexplicable 
means, were plainly noticed travelling onwards through 
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space, at ths same relative distance from sash other 
as in 1846.—Bef. Englitk CycUpttdio —Arts and Sci¬ 
ences ; Lardner's Handbook qf Attroeomg, 

Birwxul, bi-cn'-ni-al (Lat. M*,twiee, <mima,y*M|, 
in Bet., a term applied to a plant which spring* from 
the seed one year, hut does not flower and seed until 
the second year, when it perishes. The biennial root 
is commonly enlarged at the close of the first seasou, 
by an accumulation of nutriment intended for the 
support of tbe plant daring its Dowering and fruiting. 
The carrot or the turnip is a familiar example of cook 
a root. 

Bxrrur, bif-fln, an apple baked slowly and pressed 
flat. Norfolk is celebrated for it. 

BlOAitr, big’-a-me (Lat. bigamia), in Law, is at) 
offence against the holy slate of matrimony, and eon* 
sists of a second marriage, having a former husband 
or wife still living. Such second, marriage it simply 
void and a mere nullity, by the ecclesiastical law of 
England; and yet the legislature has thought it just 
to make it felony, by treason of its being so great a 
violation of the publio economy and decency of a well- 
ordered state. By the laws both of ancient and modern 
Sweden, it is punished with death. With us, the 
statute 0 Geo. IV. o. 31, makes the offence punishable 
with penal servitude lor seven years, or imprisonment 
with ur without hard labour tor not more than two 
years. 

Hi out, life (from the Sax. by pan, to bend), tho 
double part of a rope when it is folded, in contradis¬ 
tinction to lhc end. 

Bignohia, biij-nn'-ni-a. (named after the AbM 
Bignon, librarian to Louis XIV.), ip Bot., the Trumpet- 
flower, the typical gcu. of the nat. ord. MtfiioiUncttt, 
The species arc trues or shrubs, usualb nl u climbing 
habit, and Inrnislicit with tendrils. Tho leaves arc 
opposite, and generally ternato, pinnate, or conjugate. 
The flowers are mostly in terminal or axillary panicles. 
Th» corollas nrc trumpet-shaped, and are coloured 
variously, white, yellow, orange, purple, or rose. All 
the species nrc magnificent plants when in blossom, 
and have long been cultivated by florists. They are, 
with few exceptions, too dclihato to withstand our 
climate, and will only grow freely in stoves. From the 
leaves of the species Jl. chica, tho Indians of South 
America obtain a red dye called chira, or earqjura, 
which tlirv use for painting their bodies and their 
arrows. Tbi* chica must not be confounded with the 
beverage of the same name. (See Zka.) 

Bioy on iacka:, Aiy-ao-ni-ai'-ar-e, in Bot., a nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class CorolUJlorto, 
They are usually trees or shrubs, often twining or 
climbing; rarely iierliB. They flourish in tho hotter 
parts ot Asia, Africa, and America, being unknown in 
Europe except in aeultivated state. The chief interest 
of these plants lies in their beautiful trumpet-shaped 
flowers. There are 44 genera and 430 species. 

Bigot, big'-nt, fc word applied to a person perversely 
and obstinately wedded to some practice or opinion, 
but especially to one whoadheres with vehemence to any 
peculiar notions or ext rnnrdinary dogmas upon questions 
of religion. Aecordingto Camden, the use of the word 
dates from the time when Guilty, daughter of Charles 
the Foolish, wss given in marriage to Kollo, duke of 
Normandy. When Kollo had received tbe investiture 
of tlin dukedom, ho was desired to kiss Charles’s foot; 
but he refused to comply, and on his friends urging him 
to submit to the ceremony, he replied, in the English 
tongue, “ N> *e, by Gad I ” for which the king ana hit 
courtiers derided him, and, repeating his’answer with 
imperfect pronunciation, called him bigot. After this 
occnrrence, the Normans were ordinarily called bigod*, 
or bigot*. . 

Bikb. (See AcojviMTH.) 

Bilberry. (See Vaccikivx.) 

Bimiokb, bil'-bone. lung bars or holts of iron, with 
shackles sliding on them, end a look at the end, need 
on some coensions to confine the feet of prisoners, as 
handcuffs confine tboiT'hands. 

Bilb, bile (Lat. biiit, said to be derived from Me, 
twice, and lie, contention, as being the supposed 
cause of anger and dispute), is a peculiar oily fluid 
secreted from tho Mood by the liver. In man it hi 
generally of a yellowish-brown colour, and hns a 
bitter taste, Aoooidiag to Berzelius, its constituents 
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Bfis* Bill In Chuao<nq[ 

mw, iii ],<X10 pvt*, 908*4 water, 80 pieromel, 9 albn- dicatfon of murage in t bird, Mid asign that it pwya 
taeu, 41 aoda, 0-1 phosplmte of lime, 3’4 common upon living animal*. The great variety in the mocitl- 
*»!t, and 1 phosphate of *oda. The primary 0*11* of cation of the forma of bill* is very interesting, and is 
the liver separate the bile from the blood of the portal treated of under the names of the different specie* of 
vein, and discharge it into small duets, whiob uniteto birds; suchsscrombillt,spoon-bills,horn-bills,parrots, 
form larger ones, terminating in the ductus communis &c. In the cate ontbose birds which live upon insects, 
ohub-dnobus, whence it is oonveyed into tbe duodenum, the bill it very seldom found hooked, but usually short 
it mere mixes with the digested food, and performs and slender. Tbe bills of those bird* which catch insects 
the important office of fitting it for absorption into tbe flying, are remarkable for their deep division, which 
system Tbe bile thus mixed with tbe elements of enable* them to gape widely. Birds which live upon 
nutrition becomes in part also absorbed; the etcre- seeds have short but powerful hills, with which tney 
mentations portion passing out of the body, with the can crush their food. Aquatic bird* have, as a general 
other indigestible materials, and imparting their peau' rule, broad sensitive bills, which are provided with 
liar colour to them. When digestion is not going on. iaminsc on the inner edge, for the purpose of straining 
the bile ascends through the cystic duct to the gail- the muddy water, from which they take tne principal 
bladder, where it is stored for future use. The prinei- part of their food. The bills of every aperies of bird 
pal use of tbe bile is to separate the chyle from the which extracts its food from mud, are modified nocord- 
chyme. It also aide in exciting the peristaltic motion ing to the nnture of the food it seeks. Besides tbe 
of the intestines, and thus esuses thorn to evacuate general use of tearing or crushing food, the bills of 
their contents sooner than they would otherwise do; birds are used when fighting with each other, and also 
for, when there is a delicacy of bile, the bowels are for tbe purposo of dressing their plumage, budding 
fn general extremely torpid. Whon, owing to some their nests, mid for other functions. Many fishes and 
functional derangement, the bile is absorbed into th reptiles have mouths resembling bills, and the Oruilko- 
blood and carried through the system, it impurts rhi/nchns ji.iw/ioriti is a singular specimen of a quadru- 
yellow tint to the surface of the skin. {See Jaunoicr.) ped with n bill. 

When from spy cause the bile is in excess in tlm blood, Bill, a hind of hatchet, made in various forms, 
or when the liveronly imperfectly performs ils function and used by ulumbcrs, bnsket-mnkers, gardeners, 
of seeming it, the person is said to bo bilious. (See and miters. When short, it is rolled n hand-hill; 
Bit,tops and Li van.) _ when long, a he» hill. The lull is so milled from 

Bit on,iiV/(Ang.-Sax.),of a ship, tho bottom of her its hooked point, » - h resembles the bc.it of a bird, 
floor, or the breadth of tho part she rests on when It was formerly i >-d in warfnrn by the infantry, ns 
aground. Bilge-water is the wafer winch lodges on liei a hind of buttle-rise. Tho bilimen were principally 
floor below the level of the wellof the pump, and lulge mployed in dispatching the wounded when the enemy 
pumps, or burr-pumps, are those that carry it oir. A ins routed. 

vessel is said to be bilged when her bilge is broken, Him. (from Lat. bulla, a seal), n term originally 
alii she springs a leak. applied to nuv sealed letter or document, lint now used 

iltiiiJLBY Calculi (Lat. raleulue, n small stone), to dmnolo nnv formal written statement of any kind. 
—These are sometimea called gall-stones, and are {See the articles which follow for the particular tech- 
often found in the luiman gall-bladder in largo qimn- uieal uses of tlie word Bili,.) 

titles. They aro either semitranspa out ami crystal- Bill, in criminal oases, is an indictment or written 
line, or strongly coloured with the bile. They mostly vccnantion of one or more persons, of a crime <>r inis- 
oonaist of cholestcrin deposited on a nucleus of phiia- demeanour preferred to or presented upon oath lira 
pbnte oflime. _ grand jury. When this jury have heard the evidence. 

Biliary Duct*, biV-ya-rt, in Annt., nre those duets f they think it an accusation groundless, or not suflt- 
or canals which convey the bile from tho liter to the bendy supported by the witnesses culled before them, 
duodenum. . , , . they used formerly to indorse on die hack of tho bill 

Bilious, bil'-yut, is applied to atiyrnmplnint pro- >r indictment Tgnoramnt, or* we know nothing of it ;* 
reeling from the Inlo. It. la often iiidi'-erinuiiately intimating that though tho facts might po'-sibly he 
used by patients for any derangement ol liie digo-tne true, that truth did net appear to them : hut now they 
organs; but though these oiten proceed from die bile, assert in Krgltsh, more absolutely, “ not a tine bill, 
they do not ul ways do so. Bilious complaints are imh- or (hIiic-Ii h the hotter way) 11 not found;" and then 
rated by a hitter, nauseous lasle in the mouth, n font the bill is said to he thrown out, mid the parly is dis- 
tongue, and tho appearance of the fivers. The hot charged without further nnswer (and, hv the 8 4 9 
treatment for an ordinary attack of into is,-first, to act Viet. c. 111, without fees) ; but n fresh bill nuty ftller- 
Hpon the bowels by some gentle mercurial purge,—n wards be preferred to a subsequent grand jiirv, but 
few grains of calomel or blue pill, followed in four or not at tho same assizes or sessions, for Inc same offence, 
ilve hours by a saline draught, so as to freely move the If they are -satisilrd of tho truth of the acru«stion, 
howejs. Tonics should afterwards ho resorted to till hey then indorse upon it, “a true bill” (anciently 
tiie digestive organs have recovered their tone. The ullavera). Tho indictment is then said to lie found, 
term bilious is ulso applied to certain kinds of food ml tho party stands indicted. To And a lull, there 
which have a tendency to produce bilious uttcclions. must, at least, twelve of the jury agree. The indiet- 

llii.iovs Frvkr. (See Vuvrit ) neut, when so found (or not. found, as tiie ease mar 

Bilious Thupkrvmknt. (Ses Tehmrament.) oe), is th-n returned, or publicly delivered into court. 
Bill, bVl (Aug.-Sax. bill, a beak), in Orn., tho benk mil the (biding of the jury openly proclaimed, and tho 
or hard horny mouth of a bird, cousMing of two man- ionised person ia called up to plc-id to it. If lie plead 
dibles. There ia no appearance of bps either in the -uillv, sentence is at once passed; but if he plead not 
Upper or low or jaw; nnd, except in the cases of parrots guilty, t he ease is tried by tho petit jurv; mid i| they 
i« the lints 1 state, and sonic varieties of waterfowl, icqml him, be is discharged, but otherwise lie receives 
they are not .furnished with proper teeth. In the two be sentence of the court. 

exceptions mentioned, tho rudiment* of teeth have Bill i.y Cuakclry was formerly the flr«t commence- 
been observed. A portion of the bill at the ba«r of the went ol a »>u7 m the court of Chancery, wli-ch is 
tipper nuiiidtliie is covered with » membrane, winch is analogous to an action in tlm common-law courts, 
called the cere, .from the ivasv appearance which it There aro now two other modes of instituting a suit in 
presents in some species of hirds. It is sometimes •haneerv, vi*., hr claim and summons, neem ding to tho 
opyemi with feathers, and sometimes it is naked; hut natters brought before tbe court. The bill is in tho 
it >s often found protected liv lmirs or bristles. The itjlc of a petition to tbe lord chancellor. This is i n 
nostrils or a bird are usually situated in the cere, but ho nnture of a declaration ut common law, or a libel 
10 some cases they are placed so far forward as hardly ind allegation in tho spiritual courts, retting forth tho 
to l>e observable. The hills of lords varv in shape ae- 'ircnmattinces of tho ciieo at length, os some Irnnd, 
oordme to their habits and the ditfereut substances upon rust, or hardship, and praying relief: and if the object 
which they feed. The bills of birds of prey are very if the bill he to stay waste or other injury, an injunc- 
stroup, the upper part being hooked, and very sharp. ion is nlso proved. Besides hills scck-ng egmtah’e 
so os to be able to tear and cut to pieces the flesh of ‘elirf, that is, ic.iress in a court o( equity, ilierc or* 
the animals upon which they seise. A strong short | others which aia morelv anciiiarv to an notion at law. 
bill, with the edges sharp ana notched, ia the usual in- j of which the object is no* to obtain relief in cquitr. 
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hot only evidence to be a tad in a court of common tew 
te eupport or defenoe of an notion brought or to be 
brought. These ere celled bill* for dieeovery. Ifauob 
a bill be filed by the defendant in the aetion, it further 
preys en injunction to stey proceedings et law in tbe 
meen time. As, however, the common-lew courts hero 
sow tbe power to order parties to be examined on in- 
ferrogatories, and to stay proceedings in the mean 
time, a bill far discovery is not resorted tu except in 
some very speciel cases. 

liu iir Fahliambbt. (See Statctb.) 

Bttti or Adykxtubb. (See Adtshtobk, Bit* or.) 

But. or Attaxhdxb is an act of parliament to 
attaint particular persons of treason or felony; but, 
although in former times such a process may have been 
resorted to, our present lews would scarcely permit 
anch en innovation. It was also in the nature of e 
writ alter judgment against e jury of twelve men that 
bed given false judgment in any court off record. But 
tbe practice of Betting aside verdicts upon motion, and 
grouting new trials, has so superseded the use of it, 
Jthat there is hardly any instance of an attaint for this 
cause biter then the lUtlt century. 

Bill or Costs. (Set Corns.) 

Bill or Exceptions. —If a judge of a superior 
court of common law, either in his directions or deci¬ 
sions, misstates the law by ignorance, inadvertence, or 
design, the counsel on either aide may require-him 
publicly to sea] a bill of exception*, staling the point 
wherein he is supposed to err; aud this lie is obliged 
to seal by the Statute of Westminster the 2nd (13 Edw. I. 
e. 81), or if bo ref'uso so to do, tbe party may have a 
compulsory writ aguinst him conimaudmg him to seal 
it, if the fuct alleged be truly stilled; and if he return 
that the fact is untruly stated, when the case is other¬ 
wise, an action will lie against him for making a false 
return. This bill of exceptions is in tho nature of an 
appeal, examinable, not iu tbe court out of n liiuh tho 
record issues for the trial at niti print, but in the next 
immediate superior court, upon a writ ot error, alter 
judgment given in tbocourt below, lliils of exceptions 
are not at present so much in use as formerly, since the 
more frequent extension of tbe discretionary powers of 
the court in granting a new trial, which is now very 
commonly hud for the misdirection of the judge at 
nisi priti*. 

Bill or Exclusion is a security originally in¬ 
vented among merchants in different countries for the 
more easy remittance of money from one to the other, 
and hus since spread itself into almost nil pecuniary 
transactions, it may be defined as “an open letter of 
request from one man to another, desiring him to pay 
a sum named therein to himself, or to a third person 
on bis account;" and hy this method, a man at tha 
most distant part of the world may have money remit ted 
to him from any trading country. If A. lives iu Ja¬ 
maica, and owes U., who lives in England, £1,000, anil 
O. be going from England to Jama ca, lie may pay B. 
the £1,000, and take a bill of exchange drawn bv B. in 
England upon A. in Jamaica, and receive it when ho 
conies thither. Tims does B. receive his debt, at any 
distance of place, by transferring it to G., who carries 
over the money in paper credit, without danger of 
robbery or loss. In common speech, such a bill infre¬ 
quently called a draft ; but a bill of exchange if the 
more legal, as well as mercantile, expression. These 
bills are cMxcrforeign or inland, —foreign, when drawn 
by a person residing abroad, or in Scotland or Ireland, 
upon bin correspondent in England, or vice vend; and 
inland, when boih the drawer and drawee reside in 
England. If a bill be made pay able (us is most usually 
the case) to order, that is, either to A. B., or hit 
order \ or merely to the order of A. B. (which is in all 
respeets equivalent), it is said to bti negotiable, a term 
applied, in law, to ang instrument, tbe right of action 
on which is, by exception from the common rule, freely 
essignable from man to man; and tbe peyee may, by 
indorsement, or writing bit name in dorse, or on the 
back, assign ov er his interest in the bllL Such indorse¬ 
ment may either be in blank or in full. In tbe former 
csee, tbe payee simply writes his own name; in tbe 
latter, he also names tha intended assignee, as the 
pe r son to receive payment, and to him, in either ease, 
be deliver* over or sends the instrument so indorsed; 
aad such Msignre (or indonw'e, as he is called) may in- 
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dorse in like manner to another; and *o on, its hfflnthun 
If the bill be payable (as it may be) simply to a peraen 
named, and not to order, it is not negotiable) smd,P* 
tha other band, if made payable to bearer (Misalwpya 
tbe cue in that species called a ekeque on a banker), 
it is negotiable without any indorsement, and by man 
delivery; and the case is the isms where a bill, pay- 
ublo to order, is indorsed in blank by the payee i for 
it may afterwards lie transferred, either by a new in¬ 
dorsement end delivery, or by simply delivering it to 
tbe intended transferee. A bill of exchange is due (or 
at maturity) on the third day qf grace after the time 
expressed for payment on the face of it, unless it bo 
drawn payable ou demand. If the third day of graoe 
tall upon a Sunday, Christmas-day, Good Friday, or a 
day of public fast or thanksgiving, it becomes due tho 
day before. At any time before it becomes due, tho 
holder may present it to the drawer for bis accept¬ 
ance, which must, in case of an inland bill, be l»y 
writing ou the instrument*.but, in ease of a foreign 
one, it may be either ((Htton or verbal. After 
acceptance, if the bill be not paid on arriving at me-' 
turiiy, tbe bolder baa a right or action against any OX 
either of tho parties whose names appear thereon 
antecedently to hie; but such right it subject to tho 
condition that be shall have presented it to the drawee 
on the day it became due, and that he give reasonable 
notice of its dishonour or non-payment; that is, under 
ordinary circumstances, notice on the following day, 
or, to persona not residingin the seme town, by the post 
of that day, or in case of a foreigu bill, by tbe next 
ordinary poet or conveyance, to all tbe parties whom be 
intends to charge, or at least to him whose name was 
last placed on the bill, in order that the Utter mar 
give the like notice to the party next before him | and 
so in succession, cucli party being allowed in turn a 
similar time for the purpose. The original payee can 
only resort to tho drawer. If the drawee refute ac¬ 
ceptance,—a refusal winch the law will imply, unless ha 
accepts immediately on presentment^ or within twenty- 
four hours after the bill is left with him for the purpose, 
—the drawer end indorsers are liable to make imme* 
diuie payment, though tho bill hue not arrived at 
maturity'; but notice of the non-acceptance must ba 
given, os before stated in reference to the case of non¬ 
payment. After this notice, the holder may bold it, and 
present it for payment when it comet to maturity, 
without waiving his right of reeourse against tbe other 
parties. The loll need not, however, be presented for 
acceptance, unless it be drawn payable at a specified 
time after tight or after demand. Where the ceremony 
of presentment for acceptance ia (except in tbe eases 
last mentioned) omitted, tbe bill must be presented for 
payment; end tbe same law of proceeding against 
tho drawer and indorsers will then apply, as already 
stated in reference to the case where an accepted 
bill is presented for payment. Tbe most common form 
of a bill of exchange is for the drawer to address it te 
the intended payer or accepter, who accepts it at 
once. It then becomes subject to all the incidents 
above mentioned in tbe cate of an accepted bill, (For 
lh« law as to protect, and acceptance tupra proteet, tax 
honour of the drawer, or any indoner, and other mat¬ 
ters connected with bills of exchange, consult tha 
following writer* on this subjeot : — Chitty, Bejrley, 
Bylrs.) 

Bill or Health ia a certificate or snstrs.mei't 
granted by a consul, or other competent authority, te 
the matter of * ship at tbe time of her clearing out 
from any port or place suspected of being liable to in¬ 
fectious disorders, declaring the state of health in the 
place at that time. A clean bill imports that at tha 
time the ship sailed, no infectious disorder was known 
to exist; a eutptcM, or touched bill, denotes that there 
were rumours of an infections disorder, but that it bed 
not yet actually appeared { a foul bill, or the absence 
of clean bills, imports that tbe pise* we* infected when 
the vessel sailed. If tbe ship brings a clean bill of 
health, tbe passengers and goods are not subject te 
any quarantine; but, if a foul or suspected bill, they 
are subject to quarantines of different duration, ac¬ 
cording os tho plague is known or only suspeotod te 
hare existed in tho country at tbe ship's dispaiffte, 
(See Quababtibb.)— McCulloch's G mm enM 
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Bttft (or Ac*) o» IWDXinriTT.—These m acta of 
parliament occasionally paacad to indemnify parsons 
mho hart, through forgetfulness, inadvertence, or other 
eanaaa, Aon* or omitted to do certain acta whereby 
the* have incurred penalties. 

Bill or Ivdiozkutc. (Am Iirntcnin.) 

, Bill on Lamjvo it an acknowledgment signed by 
the master of a ship, and given to a morohnat nr con* 
signor, containing an account of tba goods which tho 
matter baa received on board from him, with a promise 
to deliver them at an intanded piece, on payment of 
freight. Each biU of lading must be treble,—one for 
she merchant who loads the goods, another to bo sent to 
tba consignee, and the third to remain with the muster 
of the ehtp, A bill of Iodine is only used when the 
goods sent ere only part of the cargo; for, when a 
merchant loads tba whole of the vessel on his own per* 
tonal account, the instrument passed between him mid 
the master of the ship is called a charter-party (which 

|||j ^ 

Biu or Hiatus wiu Bh important statute, the 
■eoond of the llrst year orvVilliam & Mary, so culled 
aa being declaratory of the rights of British subjects. 
It waa delivered by the Lords and Commons to the 
prince and .princess of Orange, February 13, 16S8, 
before they were raised to the throne. The rights 
declared are as follows:—1. That the pretended power 
Of dispensing with laws, by regal authority, without 
consent of parliament, is illegal. 2. That the pretended 
power of dispensing with laws, or tho execution of 
laws, by regal authority, as it hod been then of late 
assumed and exercised, is illegal. 3. That the eom* 
, mission for erecting the Court of Commissioners for 
Beolesiastical Causes, and all other commissions and 
courts of liko nature, are illegal and pernicious. 4. 
1'bat levying money for or to the use of tho crown, by 
pretence of 'prerogative, without grant of parliament, 
Wt longer time or in other manner than the same is 
or shall bo granted, is illegal. 5. That it is tho right 
of the. subject to petition the king; and all commit¬ 
ment* and prosecutions for such petitioning are illegal. 
•.'That the raising or keeping a standing army within 
the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with consent 
of parliament, is against law. 7. That the subjects 
whwh are Protestants may have arms for their defence 
mutable to their conditions, end as allowed by law. 
8. That elections of members of parliament ought to 
be free. 8. That the freedom of speech, and debates 
or prooeedingain parliament, ought not to be impeached 
or questioned. 10. That excessive hail ought not to 
bo required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 
unusual punishments inflicted. 11. That jurors ought 
to be duly impanelled and returned; and jurors which 
MM upon men in trials for high treason ought to bo 
freeholders. (This provision respecting tlu> qualifica¬ 
tion of jurors in oases of treason is repealed by the 
Jury Aet, 6 Geo. IV. o. 60.) 13. That nil grants and 
promises of fines and forfeitures of particular persons 
before conviotion are illegal and void. 13. And that, 
for redress of all grievances, and for tho amending, 
Strengthening, anil preserving of tho laws, parliaments 
ought to be Jhelil frequently. It concludes iu these 
letnarbable words ■—“ And they do claim, demand, 
and insist upon all and singular the premises, as their 
undoubted rights and liberties." And (lie set or par¬ 
liament itself recognises all anil singular tho rights 
and liberties asserted and claimed in the said declara¬ 
tion, to be the "true, ancient, and indubitable rights 
of the people of this kingdom." These liberties wero 
again asserted at the commencement of the ISth cen¬ 
tury, in the Aet of Settlement, 13 & 13 Will. III. o. 3, 
whereby the crown was limited to her present majesty’s 
illustrious house; and some new provisions were added, 
at the tame fortunate era, for better securing our 
religion, lawn, amt libertiee, which the statute declare* 
lo be the 11 birthright of the people ot England, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient doctrine or the common law." 
Some of these new provisions have heeu since repealed. 
Tho principal which are now in force may he shortly 
Stated thus:—Tho possessor of the crown shall join in; 
communion with the Church of England, as by law | 
ettabiiahed. and, if not a native of England, this nation 
shall nbt be obliged to engage in war, to defend any 
^dominions. which do not belong to the crown of 
vpaglaad, without the consent of parliament; that the 
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judges shall not be removed whilst {hay properly de¬ 
mean themselves, except upon the address of noth 
houses of parliament, and their salaries shall be ascer¬ 
tained and established (and by 1 Geo. III. e. 23. their 
commissions are continued, notwithstanding the de¬ 
mise of the crown) $ that no pardon under the gnat 
seal shall be pleadable to sn impeachment by the 
Commons iu parliament. 

Bill op Salb is a deed under seal, which passes the 
right and property in chattels from one to auotber: and, 
being under seal, and therefore a solemn-contract, the 
seller cannot, aa he might in the case of a mere parol 
contract, show that it was made without good or valu¬ 
able consideration, and that, therefore, in law, the pro¬ 
perty-did not pass, and no action can be maintained to 
recover it. By the statute 13 Elis. o. 6, every grant or 
gift of chattels (as well ss lands) with intent to defraud 
creditors or others, shall bo void as against the persoaa 
to whom such fraud would be prejudicial, and all per¬ 
sons partakers in, or privy to, such fraudulent grants, 
shall forfeit the whole value of the goods, one moiety 
to Lbe queuu, and the Other to the party aggrieved, and 
also, on conviction, shall suiter imprisonment for half a 
year. The retaining possession by the original owner 
contrary to the purport of his assignment, is one of the 
principal badges of fraud, entitling the creditors of tho 
originul owner to impeach the transaction. And now 
by the 17 & 18 Viet. o. 36, it is enacted that every bill 
of sale shall be d> ned fraudulent and void as against 
creditors, where t - person executing the deed remains 
in possession of 1 -u, property, unless the hill of sale, or 
a copy of it, and every schedule thereto, with nn affi¬ 
davit of its execution, in which the address and addi¬ 
tion or occupation of the assignor, and of every 
witness to its execution, with the actual day of its 
execution, he sot forth and filed in the court of Queen’s 
Dench witliin twenty-one days from the time of tin 
execution. 

Bill op Victtalliivo. (SeeVtcTtrALtavo-BitL.) 

Bii.lAUD tKU a, tii-/ur'-di-er-a(fromthe French botanist 
Lsbillnrditre). in Dot., agon, of plants belonging to 
the nat. ord. Pitlorparacetr. The Bpccies are climbing 
shrubs, natives of Australia and Tasmania, where they 
are commonly known as apple-berries. They have 
simple alternate evergreen leaves, and axillary pen¬ 
dulous flowers. The fruits aro soft berries, which, 
when ripe, are of a bluish colour, and Lave a pleasant 
sub-acia taste. A few species are cultivated in the 
conservatories of this country, for tho sake of their 
handsome flowers. 

Billbbbqia, bil-ber'-ji-o (from the Swedish botanist 
Billbcrgl, in Bot., a gun. of plants belonging to tho 
nat. ord. Bromeliacear. The species are all natives 
of South America. From the roots of B. tinctoria the 
Brasilians obtain a yellow dye. 

BiLL-Buoxbns are persons who engage in the pur¬ 
chase and sale of bills of exchange and promissory 
notes. They sell bills for those drawing on foroign 
countries, and buy bills for those remitting to them. 
It is their business to know the state of the exchange, 
and the circumstances that aro likely to elevate or 
depress it. The rate of exchange on bills is, as in other 
things, regulated by the law of supply and demand ; 
for when there is a scarcity of bills drawn upon a cer¬ 
tain Country, their value will rise; Bud when there is 
a superabundance, it will necessarily fall. When the 
value of the experts to any country in a given period 
is equal to the value of the imports from the same 
country in the same period, tho bills drawn in each 
country upon the othrr will be equal in amount, and, 
consequently, will be about par. Bill-brokers are dis¬ 
tinct from mil-discounters,—-those who discount bills 
that have somo time to run before they become due. 
(See Bbokxbs.) 

BtLL-CKAUUBU, a department of the Court of 8estion 
iu Scotland, in which summary petitions and appli¬ 
cations, ana other branches of business requiring 
unusual dispatch, aro disposed of. Tho last-appointed 
lord-ordinary officiates in the Bill-Chamber during 
session, and oil the judges, with tho exception of the 
lord-president and lord-justiae clerk, officiate iu rota¬ 
tion during vacation. In go- 1 -— 

the immediate interposition i 
an suspensions of decreet or 
sions and interdicts of threatcnca wrongs, are pro- 


«wM with, in the Aral instance, in ^b* BiU-Gh a a sta t . 
An interim interdict, by which the proceeding eom- 
ntelued ofis armtod Unit can be inquired into end 
discussed by both parties, is granted on tbs applicant 
malting nut an tx-fati* esse of injury, and beenming 
responsible for any injury which may be occasioned by 
tbs interdict, should it ultimately bo recalled. In 
general, ho has also to find onntion tor the expenses of 
the process. The greater number of the proceedings 
are sanctioned by the judge as a matter of form, on the 
darks finding that the papers presented ask the usual 
powers in the usual manner. If a question of law is 
mrolved in the application, the point is discussed Os in 
on ordinary action. Matters of bankruptcy or seques¬ 
tration are also adjudicated on in tlua department. 
{See Cottar or Sbshiov.) 

Billet, bil'-let (Fr. billot, a block, or small log of 
wood).—In Arch., when any moulding, cither square 
or circular in form, but more generally the latter, is 
divided into short sections, and erory other piece then 
cut away, the remaining projections, which resemble 
short blocks of wood, ore culled billets. It is peculiar 
to Roman architecture. When several rows of mould¬ 
ings one above another ore ornamented in this manner, 
the billets uro pluoed interchangeably; that is to say, 
the hollowed spaces in one line of inouldiug come by 
the side of the projections intho moulding next to it; 
and eo on. 

Billet, bd'-lai {Vt.billet, a letter), in Iler., a charge 
resembling a brick or letter in its oblong rectangular 
shape. By .English heralds it is considered to repre¬ 
sent a letter; and hence the derivation hero given; 
but foreign heralds are inclined to consider it as repre¬ 
senting a brick or tile. 

Billbtiv a, bil'-te-ting f Fr. billet, aletter), in Mil., the 
means by which food end lodging are provided for sol¬ 
diers when on tho march,or during a temporary star in 
any town in wliioh there arc no barracks for their uuuom- 
modation. Prior to the pasting of the Mutiny Act m 
1680, private persons were compelled to receive soldiers 
in their dwellings without any redress ut the bands of 
the civil authorities, ns tho men or their officers might 
demand; Hut after this, an equitable distribution by 
the authorities of tbe place was enjoined in all cases ; 
and since 1745 it has only been compulsory on inn¬ 
keepers of oil classes, persons heaping oeer and cider- 
■hops, and those licensed to sell wine and spirits, or 
let horses for hire. Remuneration for food and lodging 
is given at the rate of lOrf. per day for each man, ana 
fid. for tho keep of a horse. Tbe 'innkeeper is bound 
to give tho soldier tho means of cleaning nis arms and 
accoutrements, and to provide him nitkono hot meal 
in the course of each day. It is the duty of tho officers 
to visit doily every house where the soldiers are quar¬ 
tered, to see that this ie not evaded by any private 
arrangement with tho soldier, or purposed neglect. 
When it is found necessary to provide accommodation 
for troops in a town for a short time, the officer in 
command communicates with tbe mayor of the town or 
chief magistrate of the district, mentioning tho number 
of men for whom food and lodging will be required. 
Tbs magistrate then distributes the men as equally as 
possible aiming the various innkeepers in the town or 
district, snd causes letters, or billele, to be prepnred, 
assigning a certain number to each public-house, ^un¬ 
commissioned officers are generally sent on in advance, 
who receive these billets sad distribute them to the 
troops as they arrive. 

Bn.Lii.ess, bil'-garde (Fr. lillard, the stick or 
tnace with which the ball Is struck), a game played 
with ivory balls upon a rectangular tabic, usually ruudo 
of slats and aovered with fine green cloth. The size 
of a billiard-table varies; but it is generally about 
12 feat long and 6 feet broad, and is surrounded with 
"cushions" made or india-rubber, in order to keep the 
balls on tbe table and make them rebound. Two of 
the ivory balls employed are whits, and one red. At 
cadi corner of the table, and is the centra of each of 
the longest sides, is on opening provided with a pocket 
or hocard-netj and the object of the player, in tn 
Ordinary came, is cithar to make a cun non—that it, to 
hit the other white bail and the red with his own whits 
bon,— or to moke a hsaard—namely, to place his own 
ball into a pocket, after striking the red or whitebait,— 
■a to play so «a to tBrust the red or white tan into a 
2SS 


E mket. The formsr is called a toeing hasar&OBdfoa 
ttsr a winning homed. The stick or ana swim 
tbe bslto are struek is a straight woedsn rod fitaadvrint 
leather, between five and saf foot long, aw ‘ J 
towards its smaller extremity. Tho bolls**es 

struck with aipaoe, a straight slender stick with a l_ 

head attached to it t the msec, however, ta seldom used 
except by ladies and beginners. For a tone period H 
wns the only instrument used in England j but g r ade - 
ally it was superseded by the cue, which la played taag 
tho left hand, on a “ bridge" made.by the fingers and, 
thumb. The leathern v°>ut of the cue » assktyp 
chalked before playing, in order to prerent itasUppftm, 
Before commencing to pley,» fine oh&lk-liue ie mm 
across the lower end of the table, nearly two feet 
distant from it. From the oentre of this line, a send* 
circle is drawn, about one foot and a half in diameter, 
with the convex side towards tbe lower end of the 
table. The space iuoluded betsreen the line and tta 
semicircle is called tbs baulk, from which the fitch 
player iilivuy : begins. Inmhe oentre of the table, at 
the' high end, ubout a foot from the atisbien, ie ematfi^ 
upon which tho red ball is placed. The game, wUffik 
is generally scored by a non-player, or marker, M 
originally xl; but it is often played to SO, 63, fit; IN) 
or 1,000. It can be played by two, three, four, or SiOM 
persons, amt there are many varieties of toe Mum. 
According to Hoyle, the different games played upon 
a billiard-table uro us follows:—The White Winning 
game, which ie played with two white tails, and & 
■cored independently of forfeitures, from wiauiag 
hazards only t 12 scores tho game when two pereoaa 
ure playing, and 15 when four play. Tha White Losing 
gume, winch is the reverse of toe former, ie aaorad 
from losing and double, or winning and luring huardtt 
12 is tho score in tliio also. Tbe White Warning and 
Losing game is a combination of the two preceding: all 
balls putin by striking the adversely’* ball first reckon 
towards the game. Choice of Balls-—In thia gam* US 
plover chooses his ball each time. Tho Brieole gomg. 
—Here tlie player must first make bia boll strike* 
cushion, whence it must rebound *»M to hitthatofM* 
adversely. Tho Ilnr-bole game, so culled when tw 
player is debarred from playing at one pocket or hole. 
One-huloisu game in which only the balls which go 
into cue pocket are counted. Hazards, a (taMn- 
scmblmg Fool, which depends entirely ou foe making 
of huzards, a fixed sum being paid to the plsyet for 
each hazard. Tho Doublet game is played with two 
balls, usually against the white winning gam*. ST* 
hazard is scored in it, unless mode by a rebound fr o m 
tho cushion. The Commanding game, where tho fid* 
versary fixes upon the ball which the player baa to 
strike, is generally played by a superior 
against the ordinary game. The Limited gomajs 
played by drawing s line across tha table, Md 
if the player’s ball passe* beyond it, he pay* for¬ 
feit. The Red Winning and Losing Csrambolo many 
which is the game most commonly played, is reokeguia 
from winning and losing hazards and oarsmbaiw or 
cannons. The cannons and white hosords score two, 
and the red hazards score three. The Winning OaXMh- 
bolc, or lied game, is phtyed with winning hazards snd 
cannons only. The Losing Curomboie, neatly the re- 
verso of tho winning, is played with cannons snd losing 
or doublo hazards. The Russian Oaramboie is e variety 
of the same game. The Caroline or Cariine Ramble 
played with five balls,—two white, one mi, and another 
blue, and tbe Caroline ball, which is yellow. Th* rad 
ball» placed on its usual spot, tbe Caroline bail in tta 
centre of the table, and the bine bail at the lower ana. 
Tbo atriking-plttcc is at tbe upper cud, in a line with 
the three balls. The yellow ball, when pocketed ffi tbo 
Caroline or middle pooket, scores six, the red batard 
counts three, and the blue two. The game score is 
forty-two. Tho four game consist* of two partners 
on each side at any of the ordinary games. Tncy play 
in succession after every winning hazard lost. Tho 
cushion gume consists in the striker playing hi* ball 
from the top of tbs baulk-cushion, instead of following ,4 
bis stroke upon the table. Fortification Billiards l%* ■ 
complicated gome, in which ten little vroa 
made in the form of OOStles, and arches, 
suspended in them, are used. In the gesso of % 
a* generally, playo4 one is scored for a ariso^t 
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Dad of Apollonius of .Taan a. bAJPbfldetratu*. The 
principal plogntphiad #lftr rfwfiteiaDttD arc, "IM 

arsas 

Oman," tv fiueteptohJ Du Wtflrlwtef4n‘ 
Mate' mim historical Tacitus kn ho writtoa an 
admirable life of Mo father-in-law Agricoln. Qfmoaern 
biographical worko the name i* ucSea. Among the 
mot* prominent may bo mentioned Vatari*# " Lives of 
the Painters " (1650); Tillemont’a “ Mdmoire* pour 
borrir A MUstoire Eooltfsiastiquo dee elk premiere 
Hitolei de^Bglite,” 10 role. Ito (Fsrie, 1693, &o.) ; 
Stanley's "History of Philosophy," eontaimng the 
liver, opinion*, notions, and dteeoureeii of the philosO' 


_ ___ _ta iWi vuu 

(Ibttdon, 1747-60); Johnson's ’’Iuri* of the Poets 
(1781) i “ Biographic Univeweffe/fttvel*. (1810-28) j 
Knl gh t’-s u English Cyclopsed I a * ’—Biographical section, 


i regarded at tho best in onr language, 
all civilized countries biography haa always formed a 
favourite subject of study. Account for it at we may, 
there is to man something amazingly bewitching in 
human nature. U e has a far mote intense and restless 
cariosity in regard to this than to any other subject of 
study. Every one finds in a biography something that 
he oan understand and sympathize with; for, after aft, 
one man is pretty much the same as another. One may 
have a little more of this faoulty and a little leas of 
that, more reason and lesa imagination, higher intel¬ 
lectual and lower moral faoultles than another; 
hut, after all, there is much in common between them, 
the variety being sufficient to afford evgjy one matter 
for comparison,it may be to feed his self-love, or it 
may bo to strengthen and encourage him in his on¬ 
ward course. “ Samuel Johnsotyor perhaps another," 
aays Thomas Carlyle," hoed to say there was no man 
on the streets whose bfegrabhy he would not like to be 
acquainted with. No raUin-toortnl walking thero who 
lias not seen and known,ttpiriieetitally something 
which, could ho tellit,)WwlHst would hear willingly 
from him. . . IIow. JimxpWjwiMy comfortable to know 
our fellow-creature^ Jo see into him, understand his 
goings forth, docipher the whole heart of his mystery; 
nay, not only to see into him, bat even to see out of 
him, to vlow the world altogether as he views it; so 
that we ct 
practically 

Jeffrey, *'« . . 

instruct us iix at least as many different ways. One 
sort seeks towntersst us by an account of whst the 
individual in question actually did or suffered in bis 
own person; another by an account of What he sew 
done or suffered by otbsrsi sett a third by an account 
of what he himself thought, judged, or imagined—for 
these too. we apprehend, are act* of avstionsl being, 

' end nets frequently quite as memorable and as fruitful 
of consequences as any others he can either witness or 
perform. Different readers will put a different value 
on each of these sorts of biography; bat, at all event*, 
they wiS be in no danger of eonfon«,sn(pthein. The 
character and Position of the indiridou will generally 
settle with sufficient ptwoUiou to whioh class his me¬ 
moirs should be referred;; and no man of common sense 
wiH expect to, meet in one with th# kind of interest 


which propers feritawB tb emither. Jo complain that 
the life of a warrior & bat atrren in literary specula¬ 
tion, or thht iff a map of letters in surprising personal 
adventures, is sboutas reasonable os it would De to com- 
plain that a sob gig 


pathosia a treatise en 
clodra, tints 


■ I it* faiglwr d« 
great and momitfeus tra 
force of charaoUW or the 
hate been enabled to leave 



,** Intbeflrstolsssbom- 
,rifie fives of leaders in 
—men who, by their 
_ja of their position, 
niK Oh the igv end 
comrtry to which they bslongsd ;** and, in a lower and 
more private department, ** the lives of iadfridasw 
whom the ardour of their temperament or therap 
offortune have involved in strangeadventures: Dr. 
dneted through a series af axtraonRhstyaaddon^B- 
catod parfle. "Tha second darn Is d% for the 
eampfifes of diarira fnd^onrnsls^aatobiographers 



who, without baring thsmselyss dqiMi.i 
morable.have yet had tho goddJdr ml 
bag and interesting periods, and.who, 
the events of tgujr own ttntoqa 
dentaSy preverrimmsaorials ofoontemporaiy i 
and events.’* “The last afesa ih for t/mbtoi 
men of gsptasand speculation,»£ 
were, op ought to have been, authors, and Who** 
graphics are truly to be regaraed either as rajyfffmmtr 
to the works they have gtve%to t&jt world# or'MtaNU 
inlet for those whioh tneymight^kra given, These 
are histories, not of mom out Of ttrfpds, And foalr valfte 
must, of course, depend pn the realm andospaolty of 
the mind they serve to devclop.aud ifi the relative 
magnitude of their eosti^ratfMig tb Its history." 

Bioiogt, bi-ol'-o-j* (QfffAtos, life. and (eye*,' a 
discourse), is the science oftlfe. In tie widest sente,* 
it inolqdes life in all its forms on earth, and thuscom- 

f reheuds within its sphere sil tiring Argaalsad brings, 
u a more restricted sense, it rajjfbtlsAfitt only, and in 
this view it may be said to Aontsaond wtthFhyriebwv. 
(five PhysioK»y.) ■ 

BioriuwaTtm, or BisWuwkTDS, bt-o ■ &&**-*-int - 
(Or. blot, life, or ito, violence, and thamtkm, death), in 
Med., denotes one who dies e violent death, or vert 
suddenly, as if there were no spnee between health and 
death. The term was alio applied by way of reproach 
to the Christiana in the early ages or the Ohurob, on 
account of their enduring even nnto the death; and 
were thus looked upon sa little better than self-mur* 
ilorers. 

Bir sriiaisu, bi-pop-pU-lair 1 -^Omi. bit, twioe, pa- 
pitta, a nipple), a term applied by EeMarok to a getti' 
of marine Molluscs, dfoorined ana illastmted by Peron 
in his manuscript notes. La Marck define It as pos¬ 
sessing a naked body, of a shape "between oval and 
globular, terminated posteriorly by ritaiLhaving at 
its extremity two ewnwal papillae,—whence the mate. 

Bifid, bi'-ptd (Lat. bit, twice, and PH, jWtt*,*ftJot), 
an animu having two fee|j os man, bird. 

Bins, bV-pttt (Let. bit, twice, pH, a foot), a 
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ia the connecting link between the Lisard and tka 
Serpent. One of the epeoics, the Bipu UpidopodM* iff . 
LocripMe, was dissected by Cnrier, who found tint 
though its posterior and only apparent pair of feet hitti 
merely the external form of twoeculy plstes.'tha in- 
tegumont, in reality, covered a femur or thigh-bone, 
a tibia and fibnla, leg-bones, end four metatarsal or 
finger-bones. He, however, found no phalanges or 
terminal finger-hones; and also noticed tuat*une long 
wna larger than the other by one half. >Tht ttiptt 
Itpidopodut of Laedpbde has the body end tail vuiy 
•lender and simosteylindriosl, and beam arese»blat>se 
to the oommop Spnd-wenn or sloiPworm {Anmeit 
| Jhu/ilit), so eonanffialmmany parta of England. These 
reptiles olsojpossc# *tbe rudiments af nmbs in their 
skeletons. The lhpet UpMopodut has the tipper part 
of ito bead protected by nine larga sealfef iatee; its 
eyes being surrounded with Small scaly globules. 
Its testb are equal and small, ito month large, and Ito 
tongue, which »long and flat, is not notched. The 
organs of hearing are situated above the angle of the 
line. The scales on the under-pert of the opy and 
tail ore hexagonal sad sthooth, but tin ralSA on the 
back Are losenge-w^wd, striated, andgduut, lopeotally 
those in the highest put. % About tag centre of the 
rpptfle, two ruajmentery feet, witb oo sppesranee of 
llugers, and oovend with smallseales, esnneobserved., 
Ito colour it greenish, tilth small black blt>s«w’4 m® 
or thatthereiabntlittle I teradover it. D is a nattsa of Australia, ,/tr 
says ef it, '* This reptile, like Qw other spaeiesc 

aSPR.aatebiff-'-' 


sswel: as by the figure, 
the aealea, while it 
apertures, and by 
Ibnnun, 

upon the wmg or 
bariegrirodptot 

BtfiMtoHno _ 

torioa, Stri ftoedrato*, 



. and dtefebaflon of 
forma# by its auditory 
“^*- aear the anas. 
,«•». twice, pp- 
totbM spot 

an «w,jraA' 
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Biroh 

power or squared square of • number or quantity; 
M 18 ie the biquadratio power of 9; for 9x1 is 4, 
and 4x4 to equal to 16.—Biquxsamo Root or a 
Nexus* to the square root of it* sgnare route thus 
the biquadratio root of 81 to 3 ; for He square toot of 
HI to 8, and the square root of 8 to S.—dHqmnBiHo 
Equxstojr, an equation where the unknown quantity 
of one of tbe terms has four dimensions, Any bi- 
quadratic equation may be genera ted by the multi- 
plieation of four simple equation*; or by that of two 
qusdratio equation*, 

Bibos. (St* Bantu.) 

Bibd»boxiT| bird'-bolt, as old form of arrow, to 
which Sbakspere, in “ Much Ado about Nothing/' 
thna allude*: “ And my uncle's fool, reading the chal¬ 
lenge, eubecribed for Cupid, and challenged him at tho 
bird-bolt." Steven*, in a note upon " Much Ado about 
Nothing," explain* that the bird-bolt was “a short, 
thick arrow, without point, spreading at the extremity 
so Bract) as to leave a broad flat surface, about tho 
breadth of a shilling. Such are to this day in use to 
kill rook* with, and are shot from a cross-bow.” 

BriD-oiTcmxo, tho art of taking birds or wild 
fowl alive. It to performed in a variety of ways, ac¬ 
cording to tbe season of the year or tho species of bird 
intended to be csngbt. Some birds are taken by 
burning sulphur at night under the trees upon which 
they have been observed to perch. Pheasants are 
aCmettmes caught in this way. If wheat or any other 
grain, ateeped in a mixture of wine-lect and hemlock- 
juice, be scattered in plocoe where birds resort, they 
become intoxicated after eating, and are easily taken. 

Birds are also taken 
by moans of birdlime 
(which see). Tho 
principal methodi 
employed in catch 
ing birds, however, 
are by means of 
traps and nots. Like 
everything else, the 
trapping and catch¬ 
ing of birds to a 
matter of practice, 
study, amt expe¬ 
rience. Tbe most 
primitive form of 
trap is the commou 
brick-trap, renre. 
sented in tho illns- 
trillion. It consists 
of two bricks placed 
lengthwise upon 
their narrow sides, 
a third across their 
extremities, and a 
fourth at tho oppo¬ 
site end, so as to 
form a sort of lid. 
In the central open¬ 
ing a stoat piece of 
stick is driven, and 
between this nnd 
another similar piece supporting the lid, a forked twig 
to placed. When tho bird alights on one of toe forks 
of the twig, toe other two sticks give way, and the lid 
fklls, scouring the bird. The next airiest of construc¬ 
tion Is the sieve-trap, shown in the accompanying 
woodcut. An ordinary sieve is propped up by a slight 
stick at an angle of about 4a Agnes s some seeds or 
crumb* of bread an strewn under the sieve, and a 
string attached to the supporting stick it held by the 
Mritaateher. who remains conoeoloa at a short distance. 
When the birds gather round the food, toe string to 
yriUed, toe sieve tulle, and the birds are oaogbt. The 
Britt'mrdmatching machine, the tpringie, to more diffi¬ 
cult to construct. At the smaller end of a hotel switch 
font feet long, which is called toe spring, a,piece of 
ttringabriut nfteen inches long to Usd. Nearly at the 
end of rifle ttring, the catch, which is a little piece of 
wood half Bn Men long, about half as broad, and one 
quarter aa totofc,f* fastened. A small piece of toe wood 
ft shaved cufone aids of this catch, in order totodapt 
it for a Botch to 'wuettse* part of toe tpringie; 4 loose 
alip-ksot made -of two jmw stoat horsehairs to then 
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fastened to the and of toe strinrbelow toe catch. A 
•mailer switch, rixmt a foot ana a half in length, to 
bent back at the »"»«!*«» end, and fastened within aa 
inch or so of toe thinker end, in which » notch to cut, 
in order to reoeiva toe end of too catoh i this toadied 
the spread. A Stump 
and a bender, which 
is another pliant bit 
of switch, each afoot 
and a half in length, 
complete the aprin- 
glo. It is set in the 
following manner 
Tho stump. No. 1 in 
the engraving, to * 
thrust into the 
ground; the bow of 
what to called the 
spreader is placed 
over it, as No. 9 ; 
and then, about the 
length of the spread* 
er from the slum ), 
the two ends of tho 
bender are pushed 
securely into the 
ground, as No. 3. 

The thick end of the f'. 
long twitch or surras " 
is then planted at i 
convenient distance 
from the bender. It 
is lieut down until 
one end of the 
catch can be put 
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upward on the inside of the bender. After lifting tho 
spreader an inch from the ground, tho smaller end of 
the catch is placed in tbe notch, and the springer is 
retained from springing up. Tho hair slip-knot is lastly 
laid round tbe spreader, and some crumbs or seeds 
laid in the inside of the trap and scattered about 
its neighbourhood. The •princlo to then set. and 
appears ns in the iUnstration. When the bird alights, 
upon the spreader, it falls with its weight, the catch 
to released, the springer flics up, and the bird tocaugbc 
by the neck, wings, body, or legs, in the horsehair 
sup-knot. A number of birds are caught by horsehair 



- 
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loops which are fastened to along string, whfoh to laid 
in a series of rings winding outward from the centre, 
so that the space of ground is covered with them. 
When disposed in a plane where birds resort, it 
generally pcours that if a bird gets bis foot into sloop. 
Be dram it tightly round Me leg, and to the* caught. 
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Another mod* of 


Bird-oatobiag Spider 

• of MtdiiM bird* m by whit 1* Mttid 


Bird ef Pufrudise 

is found in the pke* of the soft WfcVtkteJ* .betted 
with * fresh quantity of water, mid evapasatod to • 
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the purpose, eye plated in eagea, ebont six or eisht 
vara* apart end covered with bmwdhm to hide them. 
Their cell-note allures the wild birds. Bet-fowling is 
pursued at night-time, some two or three hours after 
the bird* have gone to roost. A targe net, of the ehepe 
shown in the engraving, ie mounted on two-long poles, 
which ere arried by two person*. Some of those an- 


•hoots of the Ildar; end from the eelletar portions of 
other plants. When need, it is spread on twigt dr 
wire-netting, end the wild birds ere often drawn to the 
sticky perches by the treacherous singing of * deooy 
bird, placed in a cage near to them. 

B»n on 1*ar miss, Omimi, pdr'-n-dier (News- 
ditai major).— t hese natives of Now Guinea may be 


lagan in tno sport want in irons or tno n 
hushes, ivy, Ac. Others walk behind tho net, carrying 
o dim light in a bull'e-eve lantern. The birds being 
disturbed, tty out naturally towards the light, and, in 
so doing, tty against tbe net, which is quickly doubled 
over, and tuey are oaugbt. ‘Vaillunt, in his " Travels 
in Africa,*’ states that, in order to take certain birds 
aliTe, he put into hit fowling-piece, above tbe powder, 
tbe end of a candle, ramming it well down. He then 
filled tbe barrel with water, with which ho fired at the 
birds, and captured them alive and uuinjnrod. In the 
Orkney Islands, eggs and ycaing birds are collected by 
tbo inhabitants in a most daring and haeardous manner, 
climbing up rocky precipices, and sometimes being 
suspended by ropes, over tho verge of cliffs 300 to 400 
fset high. In the Faroe Islands, Still further north, 
the fowlers employ a similar mothod. The cliffs are 
1,200 feet high, and a rope 600 feet long ie tied round 
tho waist of one man, who is lowered down the preci¬ 
pice by six associates. A pieoe of board is laid upon 
the margin of tho rook to prevent the rope from being 
cut by the friction. In Mexico And Chins, empty 
gourds are left-eontimioliy floating in the inland takes 
where aquatic birds rosurt. The bird-catcher enters 
the lake with bis body under water, and his head covered 
with a gourd, lie quietly approaches the birds as they 
are swimming, and pulls them under water. In many 
parts of Russia, the gellinnlta, or grouse, is taken in 
large quantities by means of an ingenious trap, made 
of birch twigs in a conical shape, with a movable 
wheel at the top. In Italy, the wild pigeons, on their 
return from the northern and western parts of JCuropn, 
are caught by meana of nets, which are stretched across 
the hollows of tho mountains through which the birds 
direct their course. A variety of other modes of catch¬ 
ing birds will bo found described in Pennant's “ Birds 
of Great Britain.” lluftbn's “ Histoire des Oiseaux,” 
and in an article entitled, "Birds: how to trap and 
catuh them," in Bee ton's Boy’s Own Magazine. 

Bird-catch t*r a Srtnxa (Mygale anricularia), an 
immense black hairy spider, a native of Cayenne and 
Surinam. It is nearly two inches in lengih, and its 
feet,ashen stretched out, oover * surface of nearly a 
foot m diameter. The hooks of its mandibles are 
conical and very strong. It does not construct a web 
for tho oapture of Us prey, as do othar spiders, but 
!wilds in clefts of rooks or hollows among trees, a 
funnel-shaped coll of a transparent tissue, resem¬ 
bling fine muslin, apd which it itself provides. There 
It lurks till insects, or, tfk is reported, even small birds, 
approach, when tbo spider darts out and secures its 
victim. Dumpier mentions a spider of tbiegenus, found 
at Campeaohy, the fangs or which were " black as 
jet, smooth as glass, and at their small end sharp as 
a thorn.** These fangs, according to tbe last-mentioned 
authority, are worn by some persons in their tobaoeo- 
pouchos to priok their pipe* with, and to be, by others, 
used as toothpicks, in the belief of their having the 
power to expel the toothache. There are several bird- 
catching spiders besides the one in question, and they 
*r# found in America, the Bast Indies, and Africa. As 
unite, they make * wsb like the common .European 
Spider, but of snofa tough thread*, that a thrush would 
scarcely be ableto force a passage through. Zt is even 
declared, that, in obtain tMpioel forests Where these 
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with water till very soft, and then placed in pits to fer¬ 
ment. After twe or three weeks, * curious viscid mass 
259 


and being unable to walk or swim.was pajmW tolive 
entirely on the wing. .Tins error, doubtless, took 
root iu the fact that the legs or tbe bird being its 
least ornamental parts, were detached from the skin 
before they were prepared for exportation. They have 
great diversity of beauty. Some of them have thinly- 
barbed feathers to oover the closed wing, so prolonged 
as to form immense tufts, sad extending far backward 
beyond tho body. The greater bird of paradise ie 
rather longer than the common thrush, Its general 
colour ie a deep cinnamon, with the exception of the 
top of tbe bead and the back of the nock, which it a 
deep yellow; the feathers which decorate tbe base of 
the breast, and cover the whole of tho throat, are 
of a pure emerald green. In the male bird, there 
springs from each side of the sheet * full plume, 
from sixteen to eighteen inches long, composed or 
slender shafts, with loose, delicate webs, in some 
speoimens they are bright yellow at tbe base, fading 
gradually into straw-colour. From tbe tail-uoverta 
spring two slender, naked shafts of great length, which 
taper gradually to a point, and are of n rich brown. 
The Magnificent Bird of Paradise (Magnified) is some¬ 
what suiullor than that above-described, and is chiefly 
distinguished by a double sort of ruff, composed of 
slender plumes that spring from the back of the neck. 
Mure or purple snd blue enter into the plumage of this 
bird then the former, l’lio King Bird of i'aradis* 

(Regia) is the smallest and the most precious of the 
family, both ou account of its rarity and its splendid 
colours. It is scarcely as large ns a sparrow. The 
upper parts of its body are of tho richest obostnut- 
brown, and tho under parts duelling white. A bpiio of 
golden greon extends across tbe chest; from the sides 
spring two fan-like plumes, consisting of six or seven 
dusky feathers of the richest golden green. From 
the tail-coverts spring two Long, slender thafts, each 
elegantly terminating in a broad emerald web, rising 
from one side only of the shaft, and disposed into a fiat 
spiral curl. The breast and leg* ace yellowish-brown. 
These birds fly in flocks of about thirty or forty, led, 
it is said, by a single bird. They fly against the wind, 
lest their plumage should be discomposed. Wheu-fiy- 
ing, they mike a noise like starlings; but their ooramon 
cry i* little more melodious than that at the raven. 
They are captured by birdlime and blunted arrows. 
No pains are token to preserve them alive; as soon us 
they are captured they are killed, embowelled, their 
feet Cttt off, the plumed skins impregnated with sul¬ 
phur, and then dried for sale. The akin, to which a>. 

n t part 'of the flesh is allowed to remain attached, 
ways much Contracted by this drying process, 
and a very erroneous idea is sometimes formed of 
the sise of the bird. With respect to their food, 
scarcely anything certain ft known. Mr. Shew, 
drawing tho inference from tbe strength of the beak 
and leg* of some of these birds, thinks it likely thut 
they prey on the smaller of the feathered tribe, gome 
naturalist* assert that they live «n fruit* end berries; 
and XiimueUs, that they dsvourthe larger butterflies. 
Bonnet, in bis " WaodanniA" gives an account of one 
of these bird# he saw i* Mr, Boole’s aviary et Macao, 
when it had been c onHa e d wipe .years, giving no 
appearance of growing old. It etc insects in a firing 
state, but would not toMU them deed. When on in- , 
•ret wee thrown iuto tU gage, it contrived to catch it 
wfth great agfitet. Xt washed itself regularly twig* * 
day, and after having performed its ablution*, time 
Its delicate feathers up over its heed hood-wise. Eta 
hhief food during confinement was boiled rice sod egg. 
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with an occasional hit of plantain, and a grasshopper 
or other insect. The Zoological Society of London 
have just enriched their collection by two young males 
of the Lesser Bird of Paradise (VaraOtea jaaputntU ), 
broncht from New Guinea in good health and fine 
condition. 

IliBD'a-srn View.—T he representation of a build¬ 
ing, town, or any tract of country, as if seen from 
a considerable height immediately above it. The 
method of presenting a bird's-eye view of any place, 
in the common acceptation of the term, is to fix 
the horizontal line containing the point of sight (tee 
Perspkcxite) considerably above the drawing, which 
renders it nothing more than a common perspective 
view, which is seen under circiiniatHiices which can 
soareely be considered natural. The view so obtained 
is that which would bo seen by a spectator standing on 
the top of n very high tower or mountain, and looking 
directly before him. In a true bird's-eye view, a 
ground-plan would be represented with great exact¬ 
ness, with all the objects that appear in it, at their 
relative distance from each other. In such a drawing, 
no side-view of a building, or any object rising from 
(ho surface of the ground, could be obtained. A cor- 
Met idea of what true bird's-eye perspective would be 
may be gained by placing a small model of a hollow 
cube, or liny building with itR outhouses nud surround¬ 
ing walls and fences, on the floor of n room or a table, 
and looking down upon it while standing over it. It 
will bo seen, as the eyo is above the picturo and look¬ 
ing down upon it, that the plane of the picture is 
parallel to the natural horizon, instead of being per¬ 
pendicular to it; but that the rules which govern the 
relative position of all objects shown in the picture so 
formed are exactly the saute us those adopted in ordi¬ 
nary perspective; the difference being m the position 
of the spectator only; as, in making a drawing in true 
bird's-eye perspective, be must consider himself as 
being above his pioture, while, in the latter case, be is 
supposed to be standing directly opposite t<5 it. 

lliKH’s-iroUTii, in Arch., a small angle entering 
into any moulding, or a notch cut in the end of a 
pieeo of timber, to allow it to lit and rest upon the 
edge of another piece bearing on Die upper sut race, 
and on 0110 side, as rafters aro sometimes cat to bear 
on the wall-plate. 

.Utuns (Ang.-Sax.), feathered vertnbratod and ovi¬ 
parous bipeds, which are generally so constructed 
M to be aide to support thcniBclvcs in the uir, and 
make progress through it. Every place in nature 
is furnished with its proper inhabitants. Both the 
land ntid the ocean aro lilted with living creatures, 
each of which is so constituted as to be especially 
adapted to tho courao of life through which it is to 
pass. The great realms of air have their special occu¬ 
pants—the bird#, whose extremo beauty, variety, swift¬ 
ness of motion, and buoyancy on tho wing, are admired 
by all. Elegant and symmetrical as tho outward form 
oi' tho bird is, it is surpassed by the internal construe-' 
tion, which is peculiarly adapted to its habits and modo 
of living. The large head, broad shoulders, deep chest, 
and sinewy limbi of the quadruped, are replaced in 
birds bv the pointed beak, the long supple nock, the 
gbutly-Hwolliiig shoulder, the expanse o wings, the 
tapering tail, and the light, bony feet, oil of wbich as¬ 
sist them in their motion through the atmosphere. 
Their bodies are protected from the intense cold in the 
air by a Roil ana delicate plumage, aud their wings, 
although made of the lightest materials, are so power- 
fill ns l o bo able to strike tho air with great force; tlieir 
tails also servo as rudders, steering them in any direc¬ 
tion they please. Internally, tho frame of a bird is 
quite ns wonderfully and appropriately constructed. 
All the bones aro thin and delicately formed, except 
tbe sternum, or breast-bone, which is very large and 
Strong. The clavicles, hr collar-bones, are generally 
joined, farming the bone called tbe merrythought, 
which, together with two bones colled the coracoid 
bones, keep the shouldore apart, and eerve to reaiat 
the compressing notion of the wings. All the mos¬ 
aics, except the pectoral muscle, are small and light. 
In men aud in quadrupeds, tho pectoral muscles are 
small when compand with those of birds, wbioh aro 
Terr strong, and are aitnatrd on either side of the 
breast bones. These muscles are used for moving the 
800 
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wings. The anterior extremities of birds are always 
wings, and never arms or leg*. In the cases of birds 
whose wings are too small to enable them to fly, they 
nre used either as paddles in tbe water or to assist them 
in running. Tho great suk is an instance of tbe former, 
and the oitrioh of the latter. The lungs of a bird are 
situate close to the backbone and ribs. The air, 
entering them from the windpipe, passes thr&ugh, and 
is conveyed to a number of membranous cells which 
lie upon the eides of the pericardium, and communicate 
with those of the sternum. These cells aro in somo 
birds continued down the wings, and even to the pinions 
and thighs, and other parts of the body. They can bo 
Ailed with air at pleasure, aud by this means the bird 
can render his body heavy or light, when necessary, 
cither in flying, swimming, or running. The vertebral 
column in birds is usually rigid in the central parts and 
flexible at both extremities. By this means the ribs 
are strengthened, aud tho free motion of the neck and 
tail assisted. Iu birds whieh do not fly, tho vertebra 
retain some amount of motion throughout the book; 
but, iu general, they lxoomo ankvlosod, or firmly 
united and cemented together by bone. The skull 
differs from that of tho mammalia; the cranial bones 
are consolidated, and tliuro are no sutures in the skull 
of a bird. It is articulated to that part of the verte¬ 
bral column called tho neck by one condyle or joint, 
which is situated at the front margin of Dip great occi¬ 
pital opening, thro h which the brain descends into 
thn vertebral oolu' . being prolonged ns it wore into 
the Bpinal cord. I is by this peculiar formation that 
birds have so fre. a motion of I be head and neck, 
especially in a horizontal direction. The wryneck is a 
special mstanco of Ibis faculty; and xnauT a youthful 
bird-nestcr has been scared from a wrv neck's nest 
when be lias seen her twist her head completely round, 
hissing all the time like a snake. Birds generally sleep 
with the head turned back and nestled under the wing, 
in mental capacity, birds fully equal quadrupeds, and 
in sonic respects,'indeed, surpass them. In some of 
the songsters, tbe bruin has been sam to exceed that 
of man, when considered with reference to the com¬ 
parative size of tho head and body. The size of tho 
tirain of on eagle in relation to its body has been 
reckoned to bo ^J.jth part, that of a canary-bird ^-tb, 
and that of a man ^nd to ^,rd part. Parrots and 
starlings retain many words and phrases fixed in their 
memories, and some singing-birds remember whole 
melodies. Birds of passage, after travelling thousands 
of miles, and after being absent for a great length of 
lime, remember the exact spot where tlieir nests wero 
previously located, or where they wore reared. Pru¬ 
dence, cunning, and docility, arc practically exempli¬ 
fied m the different positions in which birds build their 
nests, some in the neighbourhood of human beings and 
some in uninhabited placcB. Sight, smell, and hearing, 
are the roost acute senses in birds. There are two 
classes of birds,—the carnivorous and tbe granirorous; 
and there is a middle kind, as in quadrupeds, which 
partakes of the naturo of both. The carnivorous class 
is provided with long wings, furnished with very power¬ 
ful muscles, in order to be able to fly great distances. 
They have strong hooked beaks, and sharp formidable 
daws; they have large heads, snort necks, and strong, 
sinewy limbs; their sight is wonderfully acute, so us 
to cuable them to sec their prey at a great height in 
the air; and they swoop down upon their victims with 
an unerring aim. Carnivorous birds are solitary opd 
sullen, and seldom live together in flocks. Omnivorous 
birds, whose food consists of gram of various sorts, 
have larger intestines than carnivorous birds,and their 
digest ivo organs aro more complicated. The form of 
the bill varies, according to the kind of food which the 
bird subsist* on. (&« Bm.) The food is passed 
from the bill into the etomacb, which consists of three 
parts,—the crop, whlohlies in front of the breast-bone, 
the membranous stomach, and the gixxard. In the 
crop, the food undergoes a partial dilution from a fluid 
furnished by the elands. In the membranous stomach 
it is still further diluted, and then passes into the giz¬ 
zard, wbioh sots as a powerful mill, ond in which tbe 
food is ground down and triturated. Tbe notion of 
tho gizzard is strengthen^ by small hard stones, which 
many birds swallow with their food. The digestive 
powers of the gixxard are very extraordinary. An es- 
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pertinent wm tried upon • turkey-cock, when a bell of 
lead, studded with twelve email lancets, wm forced down 
bis throat. After eight hours had passed, the gissard wee 
opened, and the bau was found by itself,the whole of the 
1 aocets being broken to pieces. In the london museum 
of the College of Burgeons there is a large bottle entirely 
filled with pebbles, to., taken from the stomach of an 
ostrich. In some experiments tried upon a hen, itwas 
found that a Ionia d'or, after being swallowed for four 
days, lost sixteen grains; and the weight of an onyx 
was diminished one-fourth. In osrnleorous birds the 
muscles 'Connected with the gizzard are very weak. 
The liver of domestic birds is much larger than that 
of wild birds. It is considered a delicacy among 
gourmands; and pStiet de foie grae are made from the 
enlarged livers of geese. The eyes of birds are ad¬ 
mirably adapted for sight. The impression of external 
objects is rendered more vivid and distinct by a parti¬ 
cular modification of the optic nerve. They have three 
eyelids, two of w hich, the upper and lower, are closed in 
most species by the elevation of the lower one. This may 
bo noticed in domestic fowls. A small number of birds, 
such as the owl and goat-suckcr, can depress the 
upper eyelid. The third eyelid, a thin semi-transparent 
membrane, lies, when at rest, in the inner comer of 
tho eye, with its loose edge nearly vertical. It can lie 
drawn over the eye like a curtain; and by its means 
the eagle is said to be able to look at the sun. Were 
the eyes of birds less perfectly formed, on acoount of 
the rapidity of their flight, they would be liable to ily 
ngsiuBt any object in their way. The voices of birds 
distinguish them from all the rest of the aninml world. 
The organs of the voice closely resemble certain musi¬ 
cal instruments. At the bifurcation of the windpipe 
is a glottis furnished with appropriate muscles, where 
the voice is formed. The gift of song is only possessed 
by male birds, and their notes are generally expressive 
of lore. They nro silent when in ill health, iu sadness, 
or during rough weather; but when they are cheerful 
they always sing. They express different feelings w itli 
varied modulation; and the fear of approaching 
danger, hunger, love, longing fur their mates, &c., are 
all expressed by changes in the tone of the song. 
This faculty is possensed by no other nnimul. livery 
form which' tho most lively fancy could create, anil 
every hue that the imagination could conceive, are to 
be found in the feathers of birds. Two changes occur 
in the feathers,—one in the spring and another in the 
autumn. In the former case the change occurs just 
before the breeding-time, and the bird guins a number 
of new feathers without losing the old ones. In the 
latter, or moulting season, the old feathers fall off and 
new ones appear. The feathers of the wings are 
larger and stronger than those on other parts of the 
body. They are called wing-feathers, quill-feathers, 
<ff quills. At the base of each quill lire small feathers 
called wing-coverts. The tnil-tcathers am also pro¬ 
vided with coverts above and below. Many birds have 
very ornamental plumage in their tails; and the feathers 
often take other remarkable forms in different parts of 
tbebody; such nsshmilder-tiifts,ruffs,crests,Ac. When 
spring approaches, wild birds begin to pair and to make 
arrangements for their young. The notes of the male 
bird at this time arc very loud; and the marriage contract 
then entered into is for tlm season faithfully sdbered 
to. In case one of the pair dies, its mate does not 
survive it long. The reproduction of tho species 
among birds is carried on by means of eggs, winch 

£ ass lrom the body of the female and are afterwords 
atched. The warmth necessary for incubation 1 r 
usually derived from the body of the bird, which sita 
upon the eggs. This duty is generally performed by 
tne female bird t but in some eases it is undertaken by 
the male. (Set Boo, Bitcsixs, Bspsonircrion,) 
Many sea-fowl make no nests, bat deposit their eggs 
on tne bare rook, or in rough holes scratched out of 
the earth or sand. The ostrich allows her eggs to be 
batched by tho beat of the suit in warm climates; but 
she sits and broods over them where the temperature 
is colder. Birds generally brood once in tins yesr, but 
some brood twice; and tne number of eggs they lay 
varies from one to twenty. The cuckoo and a small 
number of other birds lay their eggs iu the nests of 
other birds, in order to be botched by them; and 
several birds ore able to run about and find food m 
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soon ns they leave the nest, while others remain in the 
nett Sir days and weeks before they osn venture out. 
During this period the parent birds find food for then. 
At the brooding-season birds ore often gregihpoua, 
and sometimes live together in one largo nest. 
Birds 1 ussts fere constructed with such delioate and 
exquisite art and ingenuity, as to call forth tho admi¬ 
ration of every observer. Birds at foe some species, 
wherever they may be found t build their nests With the 
some kind of materials and in the same manner. The 
situations they select, the materials they use, and the 
form in which thoy build, are wonderfully adapted to 
the particular nature and necessities of the bird. They 
aro generally lined with mom, wool, fine hair, or down, 
and have an exterior composed of straws, twigs or 
roots, and dry gross, mixed with cl »y. Birds that build 
early in the spring, such as the blackbird and thrash, 
line their nests with loam, in order to keep out the 
cold air. The common sparrow, who builds four or 
live nests in the year, is not particular as to foe situa- 
tint; he chooses. Sometimes no locates himself in itr, 
sometimes in trees and hedges, and often under tho 
eaves of houses. Borne birds carefully conceal their 
nosis, and some leave them open and apparent; some, 
like tho joy, build them so loosely that tne eggs can bo 
seen through the twigs; and some very compactly, 
such as tho gnhlen-crcstvd wren, which constructs ft# 
nest with nrtiull pieces of moss and spiders' web inter- 
weaved. It. is nearly an inch in thickness, and is lined 
w iih n profusion of soft downy feathers. While hatch¬ 
ing, all birds, us a gcnerul rule, resort to those places 
where their particular food is plentiful, and where 
there is an abundance of the proper material with 
I which to construct their nests. Berne water-fowls 
pluck the down from their own breasts, in order to line 
| their dwellings; but they usually build in out-of-tbe- 
wny places, since their food is not that which is gathered 
I by ordinary birds. While hatching, the female bird is 
! remarkably patient. Hho is usually plump when she 
| begins to sit; bat before the eggs aro hatched she ie 
- almost reduced to a skeleton, Neither hunger nor 
1 danger will make her leave her post of duty; but if, 

| after being absent, the male and female birds perceive 
that their nest has been meddled with, they will often 
leave, and build in a securer place. After the young 
I are fledged mid flown, the nest is generally deserted, 

| Many small birds live upon worms, caterpillars, &o.; 

| and it has been remarked, “ that a single puir of 
> sparrows, during the time they are feeding their young, 
j will destroy about four thousand caterpillars weekly; 

| they likewise feed their young with butterflies ana 
other winged insects, each of which, if not destroyed 
in this manner, would be prodnetiveof many thousands 
of caterpillars." The sparrow is usually believed to 
be tho gardener’s enemy; but this would seem to show 
tho reverse. Whilst moulting or changing their 
feathers, many birds turn sickly, an^ often die. Every 
country and climate have biros which are peculiar to 
them; but md by migrate to distant landH when foe 
season bceomcs too severe for them. Near the equator 
the birds arc remarkable for theif-brilliant and -varied 
plumage; but their voices are usually harsh and dis¬ 
cordant. In the frigid zone, where flsh is plentiful, 
they ere mostly aquatic, and their plumage consists ox 
soft, worm, downy feathers, In ail countries birds live 
longer, comparatively, than either men or quadrupeds itt 
the same place. Many kinds tf birds ere important inta 
economical sense. A large profit fa derived from the 
rearing of dnmestio fowls; and the flesh and eggs of 
most birds can lw eaten. Tho flesh of fish-eating birds 
and birds of prey is considered unpleasant. Feathers 
are employed in many useful and ornamental ways, and 
the dung of birds is useful for manure. (St* Guano.) 
From tbo earliest periods birds have been objects 
of interest. Amongst the ancient Borneo* and. Greeks, 
their habits and customs wera not only well known to 
the husbandmen and augur#, bat even to the general 
moss of people. Severs! poets refer to them as the 
harbingers of various seasons ; fend foe title of one of 
the plays of Aristophanes is “Tbs Birds." Aristotle, 
in his Hfefeay of Animal*, describes the classes and * 
habits of birds accurately and philosophically; end la 
Pliny's Natural History the subject is also treated in » 
very learned manner. Pierre Belon, in 1555, wfei foe 
first zoologist of note who wrote upon foe subject of 
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birds iti later time*. He placed the rspacions birds 
first, the wader* second, tbs swimmers third, sod the 
Kidds which build thdlr nests in tress or on the ground 
fourth. About forty rears afterwards, Aldrorsndut 
of Bologna prodace a his work called "Ornithology." 
He followed the same arrangement as Belon, and added 
many new particulars of the habits and haunts of the 
sersml biros described. .Francis Wilinghby, an En¬ 
glish gentleman, was the first naturalist in 'modern 
times who reduced ornithology to a system. His 
"System of Ornithology," edited by lt»y, the celt 
brated Cambridge professor, is a work of great merit. 
In it, birds are divided into two general classes,— 
" lend birds " and " water birds.** The former arc dl 
sided into those which have crooked and t hose which 
have straight beaks and talons; the latter are di¬ 
vided into three seotions,—first, the waders; secondly, 
those which are of *' a middle nature between swim¬ 
mers and waders, or, rather, that partake of both 
kinds, some whereof are olovon-footed and vet swim, 
Others whole-footed, but yet very long-legged, like the 
waders." The third class of wuter-birds consisted of 
palmated birds, or swimmers. Jlay’s edition of Wil- 
lughby Was again revised and edited by Hr. Derharn 
in 1713; and upon the works of these three naturalists 
Iiinnssns formed his ornithological system; and the 
orders in his class Ant* are as follows:— 

1. Aeeipitre ».—Birds of prey, properly so called. 

3. P*car. — Woodpeckers, crows, humming-birds, 
kingfishers, Ao. 

3. Aaseres.—Hwimmers. 

4. Orall».~ Waders. 

4, GaiWmr.—Gallinsceons birds; such as grouse, 
partridges, mui domestic fowls. 

6. Ptuttrut. — Sparrows, swallows, finches, doves, 
thrushes, Ao. 

In the year 1760 Brisson introduced his system, in 
which birds were divided into two classes,—those 
whose toes were furnished with membranes through 
their entire length, and thosn whose toes were without 
membranes. Buffon published his work upon birds in 
1770, and Soopoli another in 1771. Curior, in 1817, 
published a new method, dividing birds into sis classes, 
at the same time expressing an opinion Unit all the 
eystems he had seen were wrong. At the present day, 
it is also true that a correct arrangement has not yet 
tieon made. About 6,000 species of birds are known 
to exist; and the Dodo is a remarkable instance of a 
genus of birds which bus recently become extinct. 
<8m Dodo.) Under the title Animal Kingdom, in 
Class 11. of the sub-kingdom Vertelrata, will be found 
one of the best modern arrangements. Amongst the 
most celebrated writers on the natural history of 
birds in Britain may be numbered Pennant, Lewin, 
White of Belborne, Bewick, Montagu, Donovan, 
Selby, Mudie, MaogiUivrny, Thompson, Meyer, and 
others. In Amerieaand the West Indies the principal 
authors in ornithology have been Hernandez, Marc- 
grave, De Accra, Hloane, Catesby, Vieillot, Wilson, 
Bpix, C. L. Bonaparte (prince of Canino), Audubon, 
Richardson, Bwnineoji, and Nuttall; while the birds of 
Europe have been learnedly treated of by Temininch, 
Meyer, and Wolff. Gould has written several valuable 
works, not only upon the birds of Europe, but upon 
tha birds of Australia, the humming-bird, the toucan, 
Ac. Several other illustrious authors have distinguished 
themselves in their works upon ornithology; amongst 
whom any be mentioned Buffon, Cuvier, llliger, 
Strickland, Syme, and Yarrell. (Ass Oku itholooy.) 

BiinsMMTa, Entail, the nests of a small Indian 
awaUow, which are considered a delicacy, and are fre¬ 
quently mixed among soups. On the soacoasts of 
China and in Java, at certain seaeons of the year, vast 
numbers of these birds ere seen. At their breeding- 
time they leave the inland country to build in the 
roChs. They construct their nests out of a substance 
wflieh they find npon the shore. This gelatinous 
matter in supposed by Kempfer to be molluscs or 
see- wonts ; according to 11. )e Poivrc it is fish-spawn; 
and according to Iiinnssns, a kind of medusa or jelly¬ 
fish, called by fishermen bluUtru or jtliiet. The nests 
are of a hHnispbcrical shape, and about the sice of a 
goose's egg; and in substance bear a strong resem¬ 
blance to icbtbyoooUa or isinglass. They are gathered { 
tyr the Chinese, and seat to all parts of the world, and 
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are esteemed a great luxury. Mr, Macadam found 
great quantities of these neats in the island of Suma¬ 
tra, particularly about Croc. A large cave, situated 
four miles up the river of that name, oontains vast 
numbers. The whits nests are more valuable than 
the black, being found in the proportion of only one to 
twenty-five, M and era says i—** The white sort sell m 
Oliiua at the rate of 1,000 to 1,600 Spanish dollars the 
peoul; the black is usually disposed of in Batavia for 
about twenty doUura the same weight, where it is 
chiefly converted ihto glue, of which it makes n very 
superior kind." The same authority consider* that 
the difference of colour is owing to the mixture of 
feathers with the viscous substance of whieh the nests 
arc formed; and deduces that opinion from the expe¬ 
riment of steeping the blank nests for a short time in 
hot water, when they are said to become in n great 
degree white. When the natives take the nests, they 
enter the csve with torches, and by means of a ladder, 
made of a single bamboo notched, ascend and pull 
down the nests, which adhere in numbers together, 
from the side and top of the rock. The more regularly 
aud frequently the cave is stripped, the larger the pro¬ 
portion of white nests found. On this experience, the 
natives destroy the old nests, that they may find white 
ones in their stead at their next search.— "Rtf. Count 
Hogendorp’s Coup d'CEUtur VUrn in Java; and Craw¬ 
ford's Eastern Arrh 'logo. 

Biros or l'ass \ >. am those birds which migrate 
from one country t .mother at certain times, depending 
mi the seasons, .trailing themselves of their power 
of living, many birds remove themselves, at certain 
periods of the year, to places where the temperature 
is more congenial and the supply of food more abun¬ 
dant. Even in the tropics, some birds, like the hird of 
paradise, migrate from island to island, according to 
the change of seasons from the dry to the wet monsoon. 
In the temperate and colder regions, however, birds 
of passage usually migrate from south to north or from 
nurth to south, as winter panes into summer nr 
summer into winter. They are usually divided into 
classes,—winter and summer birds of passage, tbo 
term being applied according to the time when they 
make their appearance. Hence the summer birds of 
passage in one country are the winter birds of passage 
in another. The approach of spring is always heralded 
by the arrival of summer birds nt passage, and their 
appearance is always connected with pleasant and 
cheerful associations. During the winter season, large 
numbers of winter birds of passage, such as wild swans, 
geese, and other water-fowls, leave the frozen waters 
of the north and migrate to the shores of Great Britain. 
Woodcocks, fieldfares, redwings, nnd many other birds 
which breed in northern countries, also make their 
appearance regularly. The migrations of the pigeons 
in America urc very extraordinary, on account of the 
vast numbers which compose the flocks. The return 
of some birds of pnasnge can be depended on almost 
to a single day; and in some places, such os St. Hilda, 
where the inhabitants depend for their existence on 
the ses-fowl, tlieir return is almost punctually on the 
same date every year. It has been observed that some 
birds of passage leave at the regular time, while others 
seem dependent upon the weather and temperature. 
Nearly all birds of this species have long and powerful 
wings; but some are snort-winged. They can pass 
over great distances in a very short period of time; 
sud as they can fly with ease at the rate of 60 to 180 
miles an hour, they often arrive at their destination 
with comparative case; hut some birds, such as the 
woodcock, are often found much exhausted after their 
flight. That birds of passage return to the same places 
which they formerly inhabited, has bam clearly proved 
in the case of swpllowsi At one time it was believed 
hv many ornithologists that swallows bybsrnated; but 
this opinion has latterly been completely overthrown, 
and their annual migrations hare been completely 
ascertained. The subject of the migration of birds 
is vsrv interesting when taken in reference to the 
instinct which guides them. When n bird of passage 
is confined in a cage, or otherwise, it shows neat 
inquietude ami restlessness whenever the time of mi¬ 
gration arrives. 

Buns os Put, n term usually employed to distin¬ 
guish the order of birds called Atdpitrtt by Linnaras, 
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Thee have wmorkebiy keen eight, and greot perfection 
in the mom of hmu. Many birds, botntn, which, 
follow and pray uponothar birds, do not belong to; 
toi* order; ana those which lire upon fish**, worms, 
end insects, era not reckoned as birds of prey. There. 
are two sections into which birds of prepare divided, 
—the diurnal and the nocturnal t the latter division is 
composed entirely of owls. 

Buevs, 4tV-rue (Or. imi, a coat), the name given 
to the ordinary outer habit worn by Christiana in 
Africa in the' time of St. Angus tine. In those early 
ages neither bishops nor presbyters were accustomed 
to wear any distinguishing habit but what was peculiar 
to all Christians; and when Eustathius adopted the 
pallium , or philcisopbio eloak, the oouncil of Gangra 
decreed that “ If any one uses the pallium, or eloak, 
upon the account of an aeeetio life, and, as if there were 
some holiness in that, condemns those that with reve¬ 
rence use the birrut, and other garments that are com* 
motily worn, let him bo anathema.”— Jhf. Eadie’s 
EetletiatUcal Cgclapadia, 

Bum, birth (Ang.-Sax. beortbe; Germ.’ hurt, from 
the verb btrren, to bear), tbe aot of introducing or 
leading into life of animals anil vegetables. It is llgu- 
ratively used for extraction, lineage, rank by doecent. 
It also meant to sustain or bear. A ship's station 
when riding at anchor is called a birth, at berth t so is 
tbe place on board in which chests, do., art stowed, 
called tbe birth of the mess. 

Burnt, ConCBALUBBT OB. ( 8*1 COHCSAMUKT OB 
Brats.) 

BraiHIUT, iiriV-dni.—Literally the day on which 
any one is born % Irnt more generally used to designate 
tbe anniversary of that day. 11 corresponds with what 
the ancient GreekscaUed.cens/JUtcii, ana the Honntnsna- 
ii’litiuu din. Many of the'ceremoniee connected with the 
religion of the ancients were celebrated on birthdays; 
and the omens by which they estimated the felicity of 
the coming year were also taken on the same days. 
The birthdays of gods, emperors, poets, and great and 
illustrious men, were celebrated with great pomp and 
splendour. The mode of celebrating these days was by 
wearing a splendid dress, and putting on rings, only 
worn on these occasions. The man ottered up sacri¬ 
fices of frankincense and wine to their genius, and the 
women to Juno. Costly suppers were also provided, 
and beats given to their friends and clients, who, in 
return, made them presents, and offered vows and good 
wishes for the many happy returns of the same day. 
Tbe birthday of Virgil was held with great ceremony 
by the wits and poets who succeeded him: Pliny stales 
that Siliua kept it with more solemnity than he did hia 
own. The inhabitants of Borne ana Constantinople 
celebrated the birthdays of their respective cities with 
great pomp and magnificence. The birthdays of em¬ 
perors were commemorated with public sports, feasts, 
vows, end medals struck for the occasion. But tbe 
ancients had other aorta of birthdays than the days on 
which they were born; indeed, the word natalii among 
the Homans was extended to all feast-days. Amongst 
the ancients, the day of their adoption was always 
considered as a birthday, and celebrated accordingly. 
Three birthdays were observed by the emperor Adrian, 
—the day of h» nativity, the day of hia adoption, and 
tbe day of hia inauguration. It waa generally consi¬ 
dered, m those times, that when men arrived at the 
highest honours in the state, they were born again; 
and the day was thenceforth celebrated aa a birthday. 
The birthdays of the saints mud martyrs denote tbe 
days of their deaths. 

Bures, liutuoii, an Dimes, (Sea Ymx 
Statistics and Bkgmtbatios.) 

Buthwobts. (See Abismumjbxaoxji.) 

Bn, bie (Lat., twioe, or double).—The Latin root of 
the prefix 41 or bin. 

Bie, in Mas., a term which always implies that the 
bar or ban included with it in the tame curve (drawn 
under or over the note*) are to be sung or played twice 
before the performer proceeds to the succeeding bar or 
bars. 

Biscuit. bu'-Ht (Ft., twice-baked), a kind of bread, 
usually made in tbe form of small flat cakes. Formerly 
biscuits were subjected to two bakings,—whence the 
name; but this is not found necessary at tbe present 
day. The moat common sort is the ordinary sailors' 
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biscuit. It is an article of very great importaaesou 
bond ship, where, in long voyages, ordinary breed 
would become mouldy anu unfit for food. mW 
biscuits ere made from a dough of ooarae wheat, 
and common salt. After being well kneaded, the 
dough is rolled out into a sheet of the required thick; 
nets for the biscuit. Beck biscuit is then cut out ana 
placed m a hot oven for » quarter of an hour. Imme* 
diately after baking, biscuits are removed to heated 
rooms, where they remain for two or thru* day*, la 
order that all the moisture may be thoroughly expelled 
from them. It is for the same reason that they ora ait 
formed in the shape of flat cake*. The dough of cap¬ 
tains' biscuits is partially fomented before baking, 
and la made of finer flour. Water-biscuits are com¬ 
posed of flour and water: with an addition of butter, 
eggs, sugar, or spices. There are many other varieties 
of biMiuts; and the name is applied to several Unde 
of sweet cakes, such as sponge-biscuit, &o. Several 
of the large manufactories make more than twenty 
tons of biscuits weekly. 

Biscuits, Mbat, are made with a certain quantity 
of meat and flour, prepared and baked in the fora Or 
cakes. They ere generally made by builingelowly largo 
pieces of raw meat iu a small portion of water. After 
a tune the fat is skimmed off, and the remaining soup 
boiled down still further, when flour is added. The 
mass is then rolled out to the required thickness, and 
then baked and dried like ordinary sliip.bisouits. Meat 
biscuits, when boiled with twenty timet their own 
weight of water, and then properly seasoned, make 
excellent soup ; and they can also be eaten like^ordi¬ 
nary biscuits. They generally contain half a pound of 
flour und the soluble part of lire pounds of meat. 
They have been tlie means of preserving a large quan¬ 
tity of tresb meat, which the inhabitants of Australia 
unit the Argentine republic were in the habit of 
throwing away, aa they bad no market for It. Meat 
biscuits were first introduced into Britain in 1861, at 
tiiu Great Exhibition, by Mr. Borden, an American., 

Hi ho u IT- tv a SR, bir-kU-umir .—Before porcelain or 
any other earthenware is dipped into the liquid glass, 
it is fired to a certain extent previously, in order to 
render it porous and capable of absorbing water with 
avidity. The porcelain is called hiscuti-ware after being 
thus once burnt. The unglued bottles used for keep¬ 
ing water cool are specimen* of biscuit-ware. 

Bran. (See Acumtum.) 

Bisuor, bieh’-ov, is a corruption of the Greek tern 
rpitkopue, which literally signifies a superintendent or 
inspector. It was employed both by the Greeks and 
Uoiuans to designate certain civil officer* who exer¬ 
cised some species of superiutendenoy. On the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, it come to be appropriated to. 
ecclesiastical offices, it has long been a greet question 
in the Churab What kiud of supertntendency originally 
belonged to the bishop; whether it was of a church 
or body of Christiana merely, or of a number of 
churches or pastors. The Presbyterian*, Congress- 
tiomsta, and others, bold to the former opinion twhuit 
the Established Church of England and the Homan 
Catbolio* maintain the latter. In the English church 
the bishop is tho highest of the three ministerial order*, 
and exercises oversight over n certain district, called 
bis see or diooeee. The bishop performs the function 
or ordination, consecration, confirmation, and excommu¬ 
nication. He exeraise* a superintendence over the - 
pastors in his diocese in regard to their morals, th* - 
performance of tbeir dntie«, Ac. Tho bishop is elected 
by tbe chapter of his cathedral church; bat the nomi¬ 
nation is virtually in tbe crown. The sovereign, on a 
vacancy being notified, sends to the chapter a missive 
letter canqi d’ilire, that they proceed to elect a succes¬ 
sor, at the same time naming the person they are ex¬ 
pected to elect. If they do not proceed with the 
ejection within a short- time, tho king may nominate 
by hia own authority; or, if they elect any other 
than tbe person named, they incur tbe penalty of nf 
preemuHire, which include* forfeiture of goods, out¬ 
lawry, and other evils. A bishop must lie at least 
thirty yeare at age. He i* said to be installed in Ms 
bishopric, write*, himself by Divine permission, and 
has the title of lord end right reverend father in God. 
The English bitbap* are, by virtue of their bishopries, 
lord* of pa r li a ment, and sit in the Upper Homo, They 
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claim all the privilege* enjoyed by the temporal peer*, 
except that they cannot ne tried by their peer* upon 
indictment for treason or felony, nor ait upon such 
trials id the court of the lord high steward. They are 
also practically excluded from sitting on trials for 
capital offences; for they are prohibited by the canons 
of their ehuroh from being Judges of lifis and death. 
The bishop of Bodor and Man has no seat in the 
House of Lords; and, sinoe the recent creation of the 
bishopric of Manchester, the lost appointed of the 
other bishops has no seat (except those of Canterbury, 
York, London, Durham, or Winchester); so that the 
number of lords spiritual sitting in parliament might 
not bo increased, lu England there are in all twenty* 
eight bishops, including the archbishops of Canterbury 
and York, each of whom has his own see or diocese, 
in which he exercises ordinary episcopal functions. 
The bishops of bis province, over whom ho exercises a 
oertain jurisdiction, are called his suffragans. The 
term originally, however, donoted a titular bishop ap 
pointed to assist the bishop of any diocese in his 
spiritual functions, and to supply his place whou ab¬ 
sent. The archbishop of Canterbury is styled Metro- 
poUlanuset Primus totius Anglia, and takes precedence 
of all tho nobility Of the realm after the blood royal. 
The archbishop of York is styled Primus el Metropo- 
Utanus Anglia, and has precedence of all dukes not 
Of the blood royal, and all the great oilicers of state 
except the lord chancellor, (files Ahcuhihhop.) The 
bishops of London, Durham, and Winchester take 
precedence of all the other bishops, who ruuk alter 
them according to their seniority of consecration 
There ere twenty bishops in the provinoe of Canter 
bury, and six in that of York. Formerly the incomes 
of the sees differsd very much in amount; but latterly 
the ecclesiastical commissioners have bceu from time 
to time, on tho avoidance of sees, attempting to adjust 
their incomes. The present income of the archbishop of 
Canterbury is £15,000; of York, £10,000; of the bishop 
Of London, £10,000; Winchester, £10,COO (un next 
voidanre, £7,000) ; Durham, £8,000; Ely, £5,600; the 
others from £1,000 to £5,000, except Sudor and Man, 
£2,000, In Ireland there are two archbishops and ten 
bishops; one archbishop and three bishops, who take 
their seats by rotation, representing the Irish church 
iu the House of Lords. Colonial bishoprics m connec¬ 
tion with the established church huTe from time to 
time boeu created by the crowu in the principal lintish 
colonies. The first of those was the bishopric of Nova 
Beotia, created in 1787; and at present tho number 
■mounts to thirty-nine. The salaries arc m some eases 
voted by the imperial parliament from the consoli¬ 
dated fund; in others they are paid from the colonial 
Binds, or are secured by bequests or contributions 
from the colonial bishoprics turn), or other charitable 
fluids; or they arc made up from two or tnoreof these 
sources. There are seven bishops of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland; vis., of Edinburgh ; Argvil and 
the Isles; Brechin; Moray and Boss; Ht. Andrew's; 
Duukeld and Dunblane; Aberdeen ; Glasgow and 
Qallowny. There s4e fourteen ltoman Catholic bishops 
in England, four in Scotland, and four archbishops and 
twenty-four other bishops in Ireland. 

Dihbov, a beverage composed of hot or cold bur¬ 
gundy, claret, or other red wine, poured upon ripe 
bitter oranges, and then adding sugar anil spires 
according to taste, it is drunk either hot or cold, and 
ita quality depends entirely upon the excellence of the 
wine employed. In order to make bishop properly, 
the oranges ought to be well selected, and the white 
part between the peel and the pulp rejected. It is 
called cardinal when made with white wine, and 
pope when made with tokay. Its present name was 
bestowed upon it in the 17th century; but it was known, 
under other names, iu Germany, during the Middle 
Ages. It was imported into Germany from France 
•ad Italy. 

Bisaor, Bov. (fir* Bor Bibhov.) 

BxsaovKio is equivalent to sec or diocese, and 
denotes the district over which a bishop's superinten¬ 
dence extends. At the tune of the Conquest there 
were two archbishoprics and thirteen bishoprics in 
England. Iu the reign of Henry I. two new bishoprics 
were formed,—Ely and Carlisle. To these Henrv VIII. 
added six new bishoprics, vis,, Westminster, Chester, 
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Gloucester, Peterborough, Bristol, and Oxford; but 
the see of Westminster was soon aftei wards united to 
that of London. From that period down to 1636 no 
change was made in the diocesan distribution of 
England; but by 6 & 7 Will. IV. c. 77, a new bishojprio 
was created, ana the union of the bishoprics of Bristol 
and Gloucester provided for; and by 10 A 11 Viet, 
o. 106, the bishoprio of Manchester was created. No 
change appears to hove taken place in the distribution 
of the four bishoprics of Wales,—those of Bangor and 
Ht. Asaph in Nort h Wales, and of St! David’s and 
Llandaff in South Wales; and the bishopric of Man 
is said to date from the 6th century. At present, the 
province of Canterbury comprises the bishoprics of 
Canterbury, ltoehoster, London, Winchester, Nor¬ 
wich, Lincoln, Ely-Chichestcr, Salisbury, Exeter, 
Bath and Wells, Worcester, Lichfield, Hereford, 
Llandaff, St. David's, Bangor, Ht. Asaph, Gloucester 
and Bristol, Peterborough, and Oxford. The province 
of York comprises the bishoprics of York, Chester, 
Durham, Carlisle, Bipon, Manchester, and Bodor 
and Man. 

Bishop's, or Cowhtbtobt Cocht, is an ecclesiastical 
court held by the bishop’s chancellor or commissary in 
his cathedral church, or other convenient place iu his 
diocese, for the hearing and determm ing of matters and 
causes of ecelosvi icu cognisance happening within 
his diocese. An -eal lies from tho decisions of this 
court to the com • .if the archbishop of the province. 
The functions ol the bishop's court are now rarelr 
called into action, us proceedings against tho boneflcc.l 
clergy now take place under the Church Discipline Act, 
3 ti -1 Viet. o. 60, uud against curates under 1 & 2 Vicv. 
c. 30fl. 

Bismillah, bis-mil'-la (Arab.), a solemn phrase made 
use of by tho Mahometans at the commencement of 
nil their books, Ac. It signifies “ in the name of tho 
most merciful God." 

Bismuth, bis’-mutk (Ger. bismut), in Chcm., symbol 
Bi; atomic weight 213; specific grunty fl'B,—u metnl 
of a greyish-white colour, with a strong characteristic 
tinge of red. It is hard, brittle, and but slightly malle¬ 
able. It fuses at 6i*7 u , and is obtained in fine cubical 
crystals by slow cooling. The peculiar property it pos¬ 
sesses of expanding as it cools, renders its alloys of 
greut use to the typefounder and die-sinker. It also 
increases tbo fusibility of other metals with which it 
is united. The remarkable alloy known ns “ lusible 
metal" contains one equivalent of bismuth, one of 
load, and two of tin; fuses below 21'2’ J , nn.l, by a cer- 
tuin admixture of cadmium, cun be melted at a still 
lower temperature. (See Cadmium.) It is also occa¬ 
sionally employed in cnpellation, and some of its com¬ 
pounds arc used as pigments, the hydrated oxychloride 
being used us a cosmetic under the name of pearU 
tchile. Bismuth occurs in nature principally in the 
metallic form in the olay-slate and gneiss formations, 
its principal source being Sehneeberg, in Baxony : it is 
also found in Cumberiaud aud Cornwall. Bismuth is 
extracted from the ore by heating it in inclined cast- 
iron tubes with cups attached. The tubes arc brought 
to a white beat, and the bismuth flows iuto the cups, 
which are at the lowest part of tho incline. Bismuth 
forms two oxides,—the teroxtde, liiO lt nnd an acid 
oxide, BiO,, orbisinuthic acid. Peroxide of bismuth may 
be obtained by heating the nitrate to low redness: it 
is a vellow insoluble powder. Tho hj/draied teroxide, 
which is white, may be obtained from a salt of bismuth 
by precipitation with ammonia. Pismuthic acid, or 
peroxide of bismuth, is formed when hydrated teroxtde 
of bismuth is digested with a concentrated solution 
of potash, through which chlorine is passed. A red 
solution of bismuthate of potash is formed, and a red 
precipitate falls to the bottom, which, on being weil 
washed nnd digested in cold nitric acid, leaves behind 
a red powder, which is the hydrated acid. Ai Irate of 
bismuth is prepared by dissolving the metal in dilute 
nitric acid with the aid of heat, which gives rise to 
four-sided prisms, which are decomposed by water 
iuto au acid nitrate, which remains in solution, aud a 
basio nitrate, the tmniirat* of bismuth, falls aa ■ 
precipitate. It io used as ■ pigment, and ailso as a 
cosmetic. This salt was formerly called uuigiittry of 
bismuth. The other compounds of bismuth are too 
unimportant to be described. Bismuth occurs ut 
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Baton associated with cobalt, ailnr, tin, and arsenic; 
alto aa an oxide, in biMumtearc ; aa a sulphide, in Mm 
uuthiM.QT bismuth giant* ; as an arsenide, a oarbonete, 
and a silicate, in bumuth-blend*. 

Buoir, bi'-ton (Lat. Bo* Bonwutit ).—The principal 
European regions where this animal ia found are the 
marshy forests of Poland, the Carpathian mountains, 
and Lithuania. Its ehief abiding-place in Asia is in tho 
neighbourhood of Mount Caucasus. It is aa large aa 
an English bull, but looks much larger, on amount of 
its wealth of shkggy hair, and is ten times aa formidable, 
because of its tremendous strength and intense fero¬ 
city. Its head is small ;«ita horns short, sharp, and 
strong; and its eyes red and fiery. The colour of its 
hide is rufous-brown. Tho American bison (Bo* an*- 
ricanut), commonly called the American buffalo, ia 
larger, shaggier, and fiercer even than the European 
apeeies. The hair about its neck and shoulders is 
bushier, and of a fine texture. The hump, which is 
oblong, diminishes in height towards the tail, lending 
a considerable obliquity to the outline of the back. On 
the crown of tho head the hair rises in an immense 
moss, and shows in thick, close curls before the horns; 
below the chin the hair grows like a beard, and falls aa 
low us the knees. According to Catlm, and other 
travellers in North America, this maned buffalo affords 
not only food, hut every creature-comfort to three 
hundred thoummd people. Its flesh is llieir meat; its 
skin serves them for coats, and beds, and boots; and 
walls for their tents, aud tiles for tho roof; and for 
saddles, and bridles, and Issbos. The bones are con¬ 
verted into saddle-trees, into war-clubs, into whistles, 
and into musical instruments. Of the horns are made 
pins, needles, Judies, spoons, and spcar-licuds; the 
sinews serve us strings to tbeir bows, thread to stitch 
their buffalo-robes and to form their tent-cloths, and 
for the attachment to their persons of sculps and such 
pleasing mc-unca os they may set store liv. The bison's 
feet and hoofs, when stewed down, yield a superior 
glne, largely used in the construction of hunting- 
spears aud arrows. The mane of tho animal is twisted 
into ropes and horse-halters, und tho tuft at tho extre- 
mity of its tail is used us a fly-brush. The brains even 
are not wasted, but used in tho preparation of leather 
from the bison's hide. The number of bisons roaming 
tho vast North American prairies is said to grow less 
year by year; still herds consisting of thousands exist 
at tho present writing. During tho pairing season, 
tho roaring of the bulls is terrific, mid tho combats 
that take placo between them are unequalled even 
among the carnivora. They swim broad rivers in 
nearly the same order as llioy traverse plains, viz., 
in a dense animated moss, pressing so close at each 
others* heels that Use foremost dure not stop from peril 
of being trodden to death. The Indians profit by 
this peculiarity, aud, creeping up to a herd, drive them 
forward, with hideous shouts and yells, to the verge 
of a precipice, over which a score or so will certainly 
topple. 

liiHsr.xiiLV, hit-tex 1 -til (Lat. bittexlilii, from bin, 
twice, texlilit, sixth), in Chrou , is the name given to 
that year which contains SOll days, called, also, leap- 
year. In tho Itomnn calendar, as reformed by Julius 
Ciesar, the length of the year was fixed at 3651 days; 
but in order that they car should always begin with the 
beginning of a day, it was directed that every fourth 
year should have an additional day, tho others having 
only 363. This additional day was given, to February, 
u being the shortest month, and w«s inserted between 
the 24th and 25th. By their mode of reckoning, the 
24th was the sixth day Judbre the calends, or 1st of 
March, hence called sexto calendas Martii; and in 
ardor to preserve the same enumeration, the inter¬ 
calary or repeated day was termed biittxiu * die*, or 
the second sixth day, and the veer in which it occurred 
bittextiU*. In legal reckoning as to the birth of a 
child, the two sixth days were regarded as one. In 
oar reckoning, the intercalate day ia made the 29th of 
February. (&sCai>xxdax.) 

Bistort. (See Poltooscm.) 

BtsxoVXY, bit'-too-re (Ft. bietoire), in Burg., is a 
email curved knife used for opening abscesses, and for 
other surgical purposes. 

Btsrxs. bif-ter (Ft. bietre, brown), the name of 
a rich and warm brown colour, prepared from tho coot 
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of wood t beeohwood fa considered the host for the 
purpose. The following is the method of prapsmg 
the pigment. Infuse a pound of the soot in two quarts 
of water, and boil it for thirty or forty minutes; the 
mixture must then be allowed to settle, and the clear 
fluid poured away flrom the sediment that has ooUected 
at the bottom. The liquid thus obtained must bo 
evaporated until what substance there is remaining in 
the vessel is perfectly dry: this is called bistre, aud it 
made into cakes for water-oolour pointing by the addi¬ 
tion of a little gnm-watcr. Bistre is used in the same 
way as Indian ink and sepia for making water-colour 
drawings to show the efleot of light and shadow. 

Bit, or Bitt, bit, in Mar., strong but short pleoea 
of timber projecting vertically from the deck of a 
vessel, in the fore-part, doseto either side, and strongly 
secured to the lieams on which tho deck-planks are 
laid. They are placed in pairs, and aro principally' 
used for fastening the cable when the ship is at anchor 
or moored alongside a quay. There are many kinde 
of bitts used for different purposes in shipbuilding, 
and distinguished by various names. 

Jfm'BHN, Ut.'-tern (Du. butoor) (Butauru* et efforts). 
—This bird is generally found throughout the entire 
Eastern hemisphere. In sammer it chiefly affects the 
norl h of Europe and Siberia, at other seasons the mild 

regions skirting -- 

tho Mediterra¬ 
nean, in China, 

India, aud even 
in Southern Af¬ 
rica. It whs for¬ 
merly plentiful in 
this country; blit; 
tho universal 
drainage of marsh 
land has driven 
it to seek u lo¬ 
cality more con¬ 
genial to its un- 
t. u r c. \V h e u 
alarmed, tho bit¬ 
tern emits a pe¬ 
culiar cry, by no 
moans pleasant 
to hear; but on 
the approseli of 
the breeding S'MI- 
son the sounds it 
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ittnrs nrn ol the most hollow nud melancholy kind. 
The provincial English names are “ More-drum," 
"Night-raven," and “Hull of the Frog." On the 
breast of Romo of thin family an extraordinary light is 
said tuba visible. "Most, if not all tho birds of the 
heron genus, especially our common heroli, have on 
I heir breasts n oonsn'lerablo space void of feathers, 
tilled np by tuffs of down, to which adheres a sort of 
chtu ’iiv oily suhstunce. It is not, therefore, unlikely 
that tins oily matter may, either by smoothing the 
water or in some other way, enable the bird to attract, 
or, when attracted, to strike its p(Sy with greater 
certainty."—(Stanley’s Uintorg of Bird*.) The length 
of the common bittern is about thirty inches, and its 
voracity remarkable. Mr. Yarrell found in tho stomach 
of one the bones of ia good-sized pike. 

BiTtrs!*, tbc mother-liquor left after tho extraction 
of salt from sea-water by crystallization. It contains 
sulphate of magnesia, or Epsom salts, in large quan¬ 
tities, and is one of the principal sources of that salt. - 
Sums, bit'-ten (Ang.-Saxthe common name for 
an infusion of bitter herns, which is consumed in large 
quantities ns a stomachic, generally mixed with ardent 
spirits. The plant usually selected for the preparation 
of bitters is the garden Angelica (see AkCBAKosuCA), 
the roots and seeds being used. Chamomile-flowers, 
coriander-seeds, and other vegetable tonics and stim¬ 
ulants, are occasionally employed. 

Bittkurwbkt. (See Sotxsvx.} 

Kittjsbwood. (S*e,Xru>ti*.i) 

Bitcubh, bU'-n-ne a (from Or. pUut, the pitch-tree, 
because it resembles pitch), is »term whiek includes 
many fossil bodies of a resinous nature. True bitumen ■ 
is fossil tor, and is tho product of tho actii.n of an ele¬ 
vated heat upon vegetable bodies. The surronndittg 
stratum, which is generally tertiary, is mostly impreg- 
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Black Band 


noted with bitumen. giving rise to WtonuBons oisy, 
•halo, or coal,. according to its ut«w. In many com*, 
bitumen oooun in nature oa a regular deposit, forming 
bade like true coal. Ligaitea (which we) oontdin bitu¬ 
men imbedded in them in entail quantities. Asphalt 
ia a finer tort of bitumen, much naedin the preparation 
of paving-material. Bitumen is oloaely allied is its 
properties to coal-tar, which ia produced by tha de- 
atruotivo distillation of coal. (See Asphalt, Pitro- 
un, Coal-tab.) The first prooesa for obtaining 
pictures by means of light was founded upon the fact 
that the bitumen of Judea when exposed to the sun's 
rays became insoluble ia oil of lavender, whilst those 
parts remaining in shadow preserve their solubility. 
This process has of late received a modification by 
which it haa been applied to the purpose* of photo¬ 
lithography, or engraving on stone by means of tho 
ana's rays. 

Biubst, hif-u-rel (tat. lie, twice, and urea, a chemical 
principle of urine), a compound, prepared by ox- 
posing area to a temperature of 30Cr Pah. It has the 
exact composition of bioyanate ot ammonia, and bears 
the same relation to that substance that urea does to 
eyanate of ammonia. 

Bivalvr, iii'-euio (I,at. bit, doublo, valvte, valves), 
in Conch., a term given to those 
hinds of shell-fish which posse** two 
shells, in contradistinction to those 
which posses* but oue, amt which 
are termed univalve. (See Mol¬ 
lusc a.) As familiar example* of 
bivalves may be mentioned the mus¬ 
sel, cockle, and .oyster. Bivalve 
shells form the testaceous envelope 
of molluska, and are composed of 
two concave plates connected by a 
Itrnv). hinge, having an clastic liga¬ 
ment. 

Bivouac, biv’-oo-uk (Ger. beiumcken or levacirri, to 
watch aver), in Mil., a term formerly applied to vi- 
dettes of cavalry thrown out as outposts to watch the 
movements of the hostile force, amt to prevent any 
attempt at a night attack. From the circumstance of 
these videttes passing the night in the open air with¬ 
out any protection, the word was at last taken to sig¬ 
nify tho state of nn army passing the night on the field 
without tents or any kind of shelter. Tho practice was 
commenced by tho Froncli soldiery during the wars 
that followed the French revolution, who, for the most 
part, were without tents and the incumbrance of bag¬ 
gage, remaining on the field «» bivouac, as they termed 
it, that their movements from place to plaot; might be 
made with greater rapidity. Their example was utter- 
wards generally followed by the European arknies, and 
by the English in tho Peninsular war; but it is pre¬ 
ferable to provide shelter for the soldier in the shape 
of tents or huts whenever it is practicable, ns hi* health 
suffers from exposure to the night air, and cold and 
wet, especially in the early port of a campaign. When 
troops are in a bivouac, row* of large fires are lighted 
at intervals, round which the men group themselves, 
after piling their arms. Theso fires are kept up 
through the night, and the country around ia searched 
for Straw, on which the soldier* lie, after contriving 
some temporary shelter of booghs or boards, if they 
can be procured, to keep off wind and rain. Allowing 
about a dosen men to each fire, the fires of a luvouac 
sometimes afford the enemy the means of calculating 
the number# of tho force to which they are opposed.— 
Kef. EnqHth Cyclopttdia— Arte and Sciences. 

Bixacxa, or FLACOVxmcxJi, bir-ai'-te-e, in Bot„ 
a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous punts in the sub-class 
Thalamijlarm. They are sbrnlw or small trees, with 
alternate leaves, usually entire and leathciy, and very 
often dotted. The flowers are polypetalous or apeto- 
lous, the stamens being hypogynous, and equal in 
number to the petals, or some multiple of them. The 
fruit is ooe-celled, dehiscent or indehisoonf, having a 
thin pulp m its centre. The seeds are numerous, 
usually enveloped in a covering formed by Ute withered 
pulp. The plants of this order are almost confined to 
the hottest part* of the East and West Indie* and 
Africa. There are 34 genera and about 90 species. 
Many are feebly bitter and astringent, and have been 
used at stomachic*. The bark of dphhda la said to be 
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ematio. The finite of Ouegba and of same species of 
Flaeouriia one edible end wholesome. The moat im¬ 
portant plant of the order it Mia ereUsne, which' 
yields a red dye. (See Ankatto.) The reddish palp 
covering the seed* is the souroe of thie colouring 
matter. 

Bixiir, bix'-in (from litn, the name of the tree 
whence annatto is derived), an orange-red colouring 
matter, found in annatto, to which it owes its dyeing 
properties. It is a resinousanbstanoe, soluble in alcohol 
anil ether, bot sparingly so in water. Tin alkalies dis¬ 
solve it, producing a deep red ootodV, but, on neu¬ 
tralising, it fall* as an orange precipitate. It ia also 
soluble in fixed oils. 

Bizabrjc, be-ear 1 (Uht. bit, twice, and oariart, to 
vary), ia a term derived from the Frenoh, and signify¬ 
ing odd, capricious, or fanciful. A person is said to 
be bizarre when bis character, tastes, or opinion* are 
incessantly changing and differing from those of other 
men, and who is characterised by attempting always to 
say and do what is singular. Bi'sarre is alsomppbed to 
something that is extraordinary or singular, 

iiizAuaR, a term applied by floristt to a carnation 
witii u white ground, marked with two or more oolour*. 
(See Dixnmrs.) 

Black, Mule (Sax. I (op ).—Tho total absorption of nil 
the rays of light -onstiLutes block. (See Colours, 
Light.) Among" \emeditevalilluminators,black sig¬ 
nified evil, error, i <, woe; and the figures in their paint- 
i rigs are represei, < d in black drapery when any ol these 
subjects aro portrayed. Thus, in the picture of the 
Temptation, Ciirist is represented in black robes. In 
heraldry, black, or sable, is symbolical of wisdom or 
prudence. From very ancient times, black has been 
worn as the emblem of mourning. In some of the 
Oriental countries, black is looked upon os a badge of 
servitude or low birth. The principal black pigments 
used in tbe arts are generally composed of carbon. 
They are vegetable blue-black, ivory-black,cork-biuck, 
and lamp-liluck. 

Black Act. —Previous to tho statute 9 Geo. 
the king's forest near Waltham, in Bants, was 
l*v lawless persons, who disguised themselves and 
blackened their faces, and were hence oalled Wall kata 
Hiaeln. They committed great devastations on the 
deer; to prevent which, and similar offences, tbe 
statute enacted that persons hunting, armed and dit- 
puited, and killing or stealing deer, or robbing warrens, 
or stealing fish out of any river, Ace., should be guilty 
of felony without benefit of clergy. The act was re¬ 
pealed liy the 7 A 8 Geo. IV. e. 27. , 

Black At.dbb. (See Khavixus.) 

Black Ast. (See Art.) 

Black Abt, a name given to rongie, ns it was super- 
stitmusly imagined that all who exercised the art were 
aided by tbe devil m the accomplishment of the effects 
produced. As the pursuit of magic wan deemed sinful 
in the extreme, and black was tho emblem of wicked¬ 
ness and evil in the Middle Ages, so the term “ black 
art" became applied to it. (See Magic ) 

Black Ash. —Impure sods, contaminated with sol- 

{ ihido of calcium, charcoal, and other impurities, 
brmed in the manufacture of soda from sea-salt. By 
iixiviution, filtration, and evaporation, tho ordinary 
soda of commerce is produced. (See Soda.) 

Black AsstsK is tho name given to an assize held 
in the old town-hall of Oxlord in 1677, on account of 
an extraordinary and fatal pestilence which broke out 
during it. It is said that judgment had just been 
passed upon one Jencks, a bookbinder, for sedition, 
who wee sentenced to lose hie ears, when there arose 
such an infectious damp or breath among the people, 
that many were then smothered, and others so deeply 
infected, that they lived not many hoars after. Above 
COO sickened in one nigbt; and, from tbe fith of July 
to the 12th of August, 610 persons are said to have 
died in Oxford ana tbe neighbouring village*. It wsa 
popularly regarded as a divine judgment on the cruelty 
of the sentence; but it was probably owing to the 
filthy condition of the neighbouring gaol where the 
prisoners bad been kept. A similar pestilence is said 
to have broken out at Cambridge during an assise held 
there in 1521.— Itef. Anthony 6 Wood's Bittorg and 
AufigutiUe pf the Univtrtity qf Oxford. 

Black Baud, a clayey oar bon ate of ftoa found fie 


I. 0.22, 
infested 
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Blaok-Bowtte 

Scotland. It contains sofltatent carbonaceous matter 
to'sllow of its being calcined without say additional 
AteL It ts found principally in the Sootrn twMtwa 
end it the mote important ore o f iron in thoee distnota. 
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riun. It iaya five egg*, generally of a light blue. 
There it sometimes, how aw, to little dfSereoeebe* 
tween the egge of the blackbird end tw oomatOU 


BlACX-Bssrtl, le'-tel {Blatia ontutalui) .—Thee# 
inaaote, though now common tbrougfesat Europe, 
ere supposed to hare been originally natives of India, 
and, by the progress of commeroe, earned thence 
westward. On board merchant-ships the black-beetle 
is Terr commonly found; and it is said to be more 
plentiful in seaport-towns than other place*. Ihetr 
habits are too unpleasantly familiar to u* ail to need 
description here. All sorts of matter, vegetable or 
animat, suits tho appetite of these insects. The ounous 
way in which insects of this genus ley their eggs ia 


unuuM mut¬ 


er of the visitors of these ectah- 
sum of Henry VUX- It dtewed 
lines practised in the religions 


thrush, at tomake it impoasiMs for any ooe-hut an ad* 
somplished ornithologist to distinguish between them* 

Black Book or niXs»un Moviersmae«»• , 
book oumpiled by order of the visitors of these estab¬ 
lishments, under the reign of Henry VUX. It detailed 
the scandalous enormities practised in the religions 1 
house*, with a view to blacken their character, end to 
hasten their dis<«iutieq, Hones the phrase " to Ml 
one down in the black book." 

Black Book or cbb Exchkqum.— -The Libtrlfigtr 
Seaeatrii, or Liter Niger Piotm, appears to have 
boon compiled in tbs reign of Heosy III., and is now 
preserved among the other records or the Exchequer, 
It gives a description of the oourt of England as it 
stood io the reign of Henry II.; the rank, wages, 
powers, and perquisites of the different offWre of the 
court; the revenues of the crown, will of Henry 1L» 
&o. It has been printed by Hearne, Oxford, M38. 

Blackcock, bliV-kok (Tetaao MHr). a speoies of 
the Grouse family, rarely seen in Saglsnd, bttt 
abundant in Scotland. In ite habits the blackcock 
cloaeiy resembles the capercsltie, inhabiting the low* 



niACK-nititrat. 

worth mention. Instead of emerging singly from the 
abdomen of the female, they are inclosed in a horny 
case almost half as large as the abdomen of the parent. 
Within this the eggs are ranged in two rows, separated 
by a partition which runs down the middle of the case; 
each egg ia bIso separated from the next by a similar 
partition. This egg-caso is attached to the wall or 


lying districts, and feeding chiefly on the young shoots 
of shrubs, ami seeds, and berrisa. According to 
Yarrell, in Ilie winter time the bird's crop is frequently 
found tilled with the young shoots of Or. 

Black Dxatii is the name given to a most destruc¬ 
tive pestilence, which, towards the middle of the 14th 
century, extended itself over all parts of tbs known 
world. It took its name from the black sputa which 
appeared on the skin. It was an intense form of the 
oriental plague, and, like it, was characterised by 
buboes end carbuncles. It is said to bave taken its 


mother. When the larvte are hatched, they emit from to Europe, where it made its appearance in 134fl. 
their mouths a fluid which dissolves the walla of their Some accounts stifle that the impure air was actually 
prison, and they are set free. The extrusion of the visible ss it approached with its burden of death, 
ponderous egg-ense is sometimes a difficult matter with Historians of that time give a most horrible picture of 
the mother; and she may be sometimes seen labouring the sufferings and deaths that wera occasioned by It, 
about, and presenting the disagreeable appearance of In Europe alone, during the three years that it pre- 
having been cruelly maimed. vailed, it it said to have carried oil 23,000,000 persona, 

Blackbebxi’. (See Bunns.) London having lost over 100,(100. It was looked upon 

Blaokbibd, bluf-bird {Turin* Jfmfis).— This as a judgment of Heaven; and many thought to saw 
familiar bird fiirnisbcs a fair example of the general themselves by giving their goods to the Church, or by 

•iee and ap- personal chastisements. Thu Jews were also looked 

. jt pearauee of upon at tho cause of it; end, in consequence, grdat 

//j the typical numbers of them suffered death. In lhs oily of 

thrushes. Maypnoe alone 12,000 of them were cruelly murdered. 
I'-i* ' k M Like the cor- The Mack death has several timet mada it*appearance 

vine or crow in Europe since that time, but never with the swage, 
family, — of virulence. Boccacio, ia the introduction to bis- 
which, " Decameron,” has given a lively description of its 

\>v>- deed, the physical end moral effects in Florence And a foil and 

AtegBer thrushes interesting account of it is to be found ip Hacker’s 

but repre- Epidtmia* qf th* Midrll* dyes. 

sent stives, — Black - mux, blbk'-Jlux, a compound, containing 
v these birds carbonate of potash mixed with iwpon; much used mi 

moke their the laboratory as a reducing or deoxidising agent. It 
way upon the ie prepared by heating tartrate of potash (cream of 
ground, in the air, and among trees, with equal tartar) in a covered vessel until a charred muss renpuu». 
facility; and this perfection of foot is more or lew (Em Blowmpk.) ■ 

prevalent throughout the ,family. It builds a large Black Fkiaxs. (St* DoxmCiK Fbiabs.) 
euD-afacned nest, composed of grass, roots, and stems Blackouakii. b was a natno urigi nelly 
y, coated inside .with mud* and lined with soft j given to the scullions and ooal-carrien in great house# 
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Black-hole 

and palaces. In the journeys of the families to wbioh 
they belonged, they usually rode in the carte with the 
pols and kettles; and people in derision gave them 
the name of blackguards. The term is now usually 
applied to a coarse, low fellow. 

lii.Anu-Hoi.il, bldk-hote, the term given to the place 
of confinement in which soldiers undergo short terms 
of imprisonment f(jr minor offences against military 
discipline; and hence applied to the old village 11 lock¬ 
up/* or " cage," the cells of a police-station, or any 
place in which persons are temporarily lodged iu 
durance. In histcry, the " Blnck-hole uf Calcutta" 
was a place about IS feet square, lighted und ven¬ 
tilated by two small windows several feet from the 
ground, in which MA English merchants and soldiers, 
who belonged to the garrison and factory that had been 
lately established at Calnuttn, were imprisoned by 
order of the Nabob flurajah Dowlah, on the evening 
of Jnno 19, 1750. These unfortunate men, suffering 
from want of air, unbearable heat, and intense thirst, 
and exhausted by the continual struggle to reach tho 
narrow air-slits, sank one by one through the long 
hours of that terrible night, until morning brought 
release and renewal of existence to twenty-three only, 
who had existed through tho horrors that had caused 
the death of their fellow-sufferers. 

Blacking, bUUd-ing .— The manufacture of this 
familiar urliele is of comparatively recent date. The 
Romuus, however, appear to have had a composition 
similar to that known at the present day as “ duelling.” 
In digging the foundation of tho new ltoyal Exchange, 
pieces of Homan leather were found, imbued with a 
substance akin to our modern blacking, lilucking 
consists principally of bonp-bluek, sugar or treacle, 
sperm-oil, oil of vitriol, and strong i im-gur. According 
to Mr. W. C. Bay, the method of making the famous 
“ Day & Martin's " blacking is us followsThe bone- 
black in a state of powder is mixed with the sperm-oil 
until the two arc thoroughly incorporated. The HUgar 
or treacle is then mixed with a smell portion of tho 
vinegar, and added to the mass. The oil of vitriol is 
next added, and when all effervescence has ceased, 
vinegar is poured in, until tho mixture is of a proper 
consistence. This constitutes the liquid blacking of 
Day & Martin, by the manufacture of which thousands 
of pounds have been mode by themsolves and their 
descendants. Paste-bluekiug is mado in tho same way, 
except that the last portion of vinegar is not added. 
To give some notion of the business carried on by this 
Ann, it may lie stated that as many os one thouuand 
dozen bottles are sent out daily. 

Black-Jack, sulphide of sine, or zinc-blende 
(wbioh tee). 

Black-Jack, a vulgar term for a drinking-cup of tiu 
japanned over, formerly much used in England. 

Blick-Lhad.— 1 The common commercial name for 
graphite, or plumbago, given to that substance from 
its metallic leaden-grey lustre. It is, however, nearly 
pure carbon, and contaius no lead. (See Usathitk, 
P&uunAoo, Camion, Pkxcit.s.) 

Black-chad Bunchs.—' The manufacture of black- 
lead pencils was at one time almost exclusively son- 
lined to this country, from the circumstance that the 
best black-lead was found at Keswick, in Cumberland, 
only, in pieces sufficiently largo for cutting into pencil- 
lengths. The invention of Mr. Brockedon, for pro¬ 
ducing large blocks by compression, has of late greatly 
extended this important mannfaeturo. By compress¬ 
ing amass of finely-powdered pure black-lead, without 
any cementing substance, Mr. Broekedon procures 
blocks hard enough to be sawn into the square prisms 
which, when placed in grooves in wood, form the 
blaok-lend pencils of commerce. By addinffportions 
of very finely.ground olay, black-lead of different shades 
is formed, varying from the triple II of the engineer, 
the mark of which is hariliy peiceptible, to the quad¬ 
ruple B of the artist, (It for filling-in the deepest shsdss 
of Ids drawing. By Mr. Brockedon's process all pos¬ 
sibility of gnt is avoided, the blaok-lead being first 
ground to an impalpable powder. A good black-lead 
pencil should make n perfectly even mart,—one 
easily effaced by bread-rrumb dr India-rubber. The 1 
slightest trace remaining ou the paper after a vigorous 
application of the latter material, proves that the lead ■ 
has been adulterated with soot, lamp-hlaok, or, as is; 


Blnok Watch 

most generally the ease, with snlphide of- antimony. 
The best substitute far Cumberland lead is that from 
Bohemia and Bavaria. It is also found at Rhodes, in 
France, in Spain, Ceylon, and Mexico 3 but is of s very 
inferior quality, being hard, gritty, and difficult to 
grind. By the prooess of Professor Brodie the most 
untractable graphite maybe reduced to the finest 
powder with great esse. The mineral is coarsely pew. 
dered and roixsd with ^jth of chlorate of potash, to 
whitih mixture is added twine its weight of sulphurio 
acid. Chloric acid is disengaged, and, after the mass 
has cooled, it is well washed, dried, and boated to 
redness. During tho latter operation, the plumbago 
swells and becomes reduoed to so fine a powder that 
it will swim upon water. 

Black Lxttks is the name commonly given in this 
country to the old English or modern Gothic letter. 
What are called Roman letters were employed in the 
writings of "Western Europe from the 5th to about the 
closo of the 12th century, when the Gothic characters 
came to be adopted. When printing was flrat intro¬ 
duced, the object was to imitate writing; and the first 
printed books were disposed of os manuscripts, the 
imitation being so perfeot that it required great dis¬ 
crimination to distinguish the priuted from the written. 
Books printed before the year 1500 are generally in 
the black-letter isrsoters, when, in most European 
countries, they <i-e to bo superseded by the Roman. 
The old Gothic , still fat general use m Germany, but 
now many bonus are printed there also in Roman 
characters. Books in tho black letter arc highly prized 
by antiquaries and bibliomaniacs, ns being the earliest. 

Black List is a name popularly given to certain 
printed lists privately circulated among subscribers, 
givinglists of insolvents and bankrupts, protested bills, 
judgments for debt, and other matters affecting tho 
credit of firms and individuals, and intended for the 
guidance of merchants and others in trade. Thu best* 
known of these are “ The Mercantile Test,” and 
“ l’erry’s Bankrupt and Insolvent Weekly Gazette." 

Black Mail.— Previous to the rebellion of 1745, the 
Highlands of Scotland were in a very lawless condition. 
The stealing and carrying off of a neighbour’s cattle 
was a system of plunder practised even by persons of 
standing and innuenee. To obviate this state of things, 
n class of men rose up who professed to take upon 
themselves the duty of protecting the property of 
individuals, upon payment of a certain annual sura, 
which wub called "block mail." They generally also 
took care that the cattle of those who refused to pay 
black mail should be carried off. When, however, 
any one of the payers of black mail lost his cattle, the 
levior either recovered them or made them good. The 
celebrated Rob Roy was a notorious levier of black 
mail in the western Highlands. After the rebellion, 
the law wus moro vigorously enforced in the Highlands, 
and black mail ceased. 

Black Rod, Ubhisb ov thb. (See Ushkr or the 
Black Rod.) 

Black Rood or Scotland, in Scottish Hist., is tho 
name given to a golden cross about a span long, ela¬ 
borately wrought in tbe form of a oasket, and contain¬ 
ing what vu believed to be a piece of the true cross. 
It was brought to Scotland by Margaret, the Anglo- 
Saxon princess, on her marriage with Malcolm Cean- 
more, about 1070, aud came to be regarded with great 
veneration by the people. It woe taken possession of 
by Edwnrdl. of England, in 1291, but was subsequently 
restored. When David 11. invaded England, in 1340, 
he oarried the black rood along with him; and, on his 
defeat by Sir Ralph de Neville, it became tbe property 
of the conqueror, who deposited it in Durham Cathe¬ 
dral, where it remained tilt tbe Reformation, bat anbse- 
quentlv disappeared.—Ref. Chambert’t Encyclopedia. 

Blackthorn. (See Bkcnus.) 

Black Wad. —A dense black earthy mineral used as 
a pigment, also in glazing pottery, and in the manu¬ 
facture of glass and chlorine. It is a hydrated per¬ 
oxide of manganese mixed with various impurities. 

Black Watch.— The body of men so called were 
regularly enrolled, about 1729, for the purpose of 
watching the disaffected Highlanders, who were seek¬ 
ing an opportunity to renew thb revolt against the 
government of the house of Hanover in tho person of 
George II., which had been previously attempted in 
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Bladder 

1715, • twelvemonth after the accession of hie father.' pi 
George I. A few Highlanders had been intrusted li 
with anna bjr the government about fouf veers pre* w 
viously, but a greater number were now enlisted from 
the Campbells, Grants, and other dsns well affected pi 
towards the government, and divided into six com- n 
pames, three of 100 men each, under a captain, and in 
tho remainder of 70 men each, under a lieutenant. p< 
Ab these men wore tartans consisting of dark oolours, in 
they were called the Black Watch. In 1739 these vi 
companies, wluoh hsd hitherto acted independently of oi 
each other, were incorporated into the famous 42nd li| 
regiment, the oommand of which wiu given to the ai 
earl of Crawford. They were then relieved from the in 
duty of watching the H igblandcrs, who took the oppor- oi 
tumty to organise the rebellion of 1740. ol 

Bladdkb, blud'-der (Sax. Wader, from llaican, tt 
to blow), in Anat., is a thin membranous bag, u] 
which serves as a receptacle for the urine secreted is 
by tho kuluers, until it is voided through the urethra, si 
It is situated in the pelvis, and is kopt in its place by bi 
ligaments, which arc usually divided into truo and b< 
false, tho latter being formed of folds of the perito- bl 
neum. It is composed of three coats or membranes,— m 
the external or ilbrous membrane, the middle or 
muscular membrane, and the internal or mucous mem* w 
branr. Its figure is nearly that of a short oval. It is pi 
broader on the fore and bock than on tho lateral parts; m 
rounder above than below, when empty; and broader si 
below than above, when full. It ta divided by anat- gl 
omists into the fundus or upper portion, the body, b 
and the neck,—that portion which is constricted by a A 


Blank Verso 

plates wit h a thin coat of tin is also called blanching. 
In cookery, the term is applied to the peeling ana 
whitening of almonds, Ac. 

Blanchino, » process adopted by gardeners fat the 
purpose of keeping portions of the leaf or leafstalk of 
a plant protected from the aotioo of light. Under the 
influence of the sun's rays, the leaves of plants decom¬ 
pose carbonic acid, tho carbon of which goes to form 
many of the substances which give them their indi¬ 
vidual character. Amongst other things, wood-fibre 
oannot be formed without the action of light. When 
light is excluded from plants, they remain almost white, 
and lose nearly #11 their coarseness and bitterness, as 
in the eases of seakale and rnlery. The inner leaves 
of the cabbage are naturally blanched; and the loaves 
of lettuce are often tied together in order to blanch 
the interior. Celery is blanched by drawing the earth 
up to the plant, as It grows, in trenches j and scakalft 
is blanched by covering the leaves with boxes or pots 
surrounded with straw, An. Celery, seakale, and rhu¬ 
barb are sometimes blanuhed by growing them at the 
bottom of ooal-mines. Although simple and easy, 
blanching is a very important brunch of gardening, as 
many plsnts depend upon it for their usefulness. 

Blanomanok, or Ulancmanuiib, LU-munf (Jr., 
white food), a 
preparation of 
milk, cream, 
sugar, and isin¬ 
glass, which are 
boiled together. 35 
After beiii or 
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n each side, rather below its middle, it receives the 
two ducts called ureters, which convey the urine from 
the kidneys into the bladder. The bladder, like every 
other organ of the body, is liable to ccrtatu diseases, 
one of the most oommon of which is inflammation, or 
cystitis. It chiefly affects the mucous coat of the 
bluddcr; hut all tho other coats may bo implicated ; 
and it is cither chronic or acute. The acute form is 
known iiy great pain in the region of tho bladder, 
attended with fever and hard pulse, and a frequent 
and painful discharge of urine, or a retention.* The 
disease runs its course with rapidity, and subsides, 
or carries off the patient, in a few days. It is to bo 
treated by local bleeding and hot fomentations, to¬ 
gether with opiates. The chrome form of this disease 
is best treated by tonics and sedatives. Tho causes of 
this diseasowre various. It often arises from calcarious 
secretions, Which in that case must bo removed, (flee 
Lithotomy.) Irritability may exist in the bladder, 
unaccompanied by inflammation, and may arise from 
over-disteution or from nervousness. It is to ho treated 
by the administration of tonics. The bladder may be 
affected with parulvsis, resulting either from acoident, 
from disease of the nervous centres, or from over- 
distention. It gives rise to incontinence of urine, 
which, however, is to bo distinguished from that which 
sometimes arises from irritability, inasmuch os in this 
case the bladder is full, and has uo power to evacuate; 
so that it must be drawn off by tbs catheter, lletention 
of urine may be caused by meohamoal obstacles to its 
exit, by paralysis, or by a want of power over the 
muscles. 

Bladdbblocks. (See Alibis .\ 

Bladdbk Biinri. (See Colutka.) 

Blade, Llaid (Ang.-Sax.), the cutting part of an in* 
•trnment, distinct from the handle; os the blade of a 
sword, a knife, or seytbe. Damascus was famous for 
the manufacture of sword-blades, which are even now, 
in consequence of their celebrity, of great value. . 

Blaus. in Bot., a term generally applied to the 
expanded portion of a leaf. It is the part which 
is usually the most highly developed, and which is 
popularly known as the leaf. The terms lamina and 
limb are also applied to this part. (See Lxjlf.) 

Blancbihktbb, bUn-ehim'-e-ier (Ft. btondUf, to 
blanch t Gr. matron, a measure), an instrument used in 
ascertaining the bleaching powers of chloride of lime 
nnd potash. 

Buscntrs, blinek'-lng, a term applied to the pro* 
cess of whitening anything. In coinage, tbo operetta-, 
of blanching is performed by annealing, washing, and 
deansing the money. The process of covering iron 
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lemon-peel, 
brandy, Ac., BLANCUANOB 

the fluid is run into a mould and allowed to stiffen. The 
illustration represents a blancmange thus cost, 

Blank Cautbidok, bUink, a charge of powder for a 
rifle or other gun, containing no ball or shot. It is 
usually used for firing salutes and In exercising troops. 
(See CABTutnOE.) 

Blanket, blan'-ket (Ft. blunchef, tho blanket of 
a printing-press), a soft, loosely-woven woollen stuff, 
principally used for bed-coverings nnd wrappers. In 
addition to those sold in the United Kingdom, five or 
six million yards uro annually exported to other coun¬ 
tries. Tho manufacture or blankets is carried on 
principally at Dewsbury, Wakeflbld, and Witney. 
(See Woollen Manukactube.) Among printers, the 
term is applied to a woollen cloth or flue baize, which 
is laid between tbo tympana of a press. To tOss in 
a blanket, by way of punishment, is it very ancient 
custom. Tho emperor Otiio used to go forth upon 
dark nights, ami if he found a drunken man, he would 
order the discipline of tho blanket to l)o administered. 

Blank Vrft^ *, is verse without rhyme, — verse 
where, according to Dr. Johnson, “ tho rhyme is 
blanched or missed." Tho verso of tho Greeks and 
Homans,—at least all of it that has come down to us, 
is without rhyme. The Goths are said to have intro- 
docei 1 rhyme from tiie 'East into the languages of 
modern Europe, and in the Middle Ages it came to bo 
commonly employed in poetical composition, both in 
the Latin and vernacular tongues, by most of the 
nations of Europe. About the 13th century, when the 
passion for imitating classical models became general, 
attempts were made in Italy, Eranoe, smoother coun¬ 
tries, to reject rhyme os a barbarous innovation. Tbs 
first attempt at blank verse in English appears to have 
been a translation of the first and fourth boobs of tba 
Aineid by the earl of Surrey, who was executed in 
1347. Its suitability for the aroma was at onpa felt, 
and it was in general use in dramatic composition 
before 8 hakspeare began to write, which is supposed 
to have been about 1691. It was, however, almost en¬ 
tirely confined to tho drama down to the appearance 
of •* Paradise Lost," by Milton,. in 1667. In an adver¬ 
tisement to tba second edition of this work, the author, 
in answering objections to the want of rhyme, says 1 
“This neglect of rhyme k so little to he taken fora 
defect, though it may teem so, perhaps, to vulgar 
readers, that it k rather to he esteemed uu example, 
set the first in English, of ancient liberty recovered to 
heroic poem from the troublesome and modern bond¬ 
age oi rhyming." Since Milton’s time. blank verse has 
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come into use in various kind* of poetry besides the 
dramatic j bnt it is principally is the h'erolo metre of 
ton syllable* that blank t«im i> wad, and, indeed, by 
tome the term in restricted to that kind of metre. As 
an example of blank rone i— 

Of men's ] first din | olio | dlenee, and {the fruit 

Of that | forbid | den tree | whose mor | tel taate 

Brought aiti | into | the world, | and all | our woo. 

Frequently, in dramatic blank verse, a nupernumerory 
syllable occur* at the and of the line ; as,— 

To be, | or not | to be, | that is | the qnes | iioa. 

Jn blank verse, the poet in lee* encumbered than in any 
other species of vereifloation; and hence it in par- 
ticulnriy adapted for subjects calling forth sublime 
and noma emotion*. “The constrained elegance of 
thin kind of versittoation (rhyme), end the studied 
smoothnesa of the nouniln, answering regularly to each 
Other at the end of tlio line, though they be quite eon* 
aieteut with gentle emotions, yet weaken the native 
force of sublimity; besides that, the superfluous words 
which the poet is often obliged to introduce, in order 
to ill! up the rhyme, tend further to cnfaoblo it."— 
(Blair.) It is also free from the full dote which rhymo 
forces upon the ear at the end of eaoh couplet, and 
allows the lines to run into each other without cou. 
straint. The German language admits of the greatest 
variety of blank verse, for it seems to bo used in every 
kind of metro. 

Burs, blilpt, in Ent., the typical genus of the 
film, hlaptidic, of that ord. of insects named Coleo- 
pltra. The Maps is the only insect of the fain. lilapndtc 
to he met with in this oouutry. Its scientific name is 
flops tnorfittaga, its common one the Church van! 
Beetle. It is of moderate sine, sometimes of a dark, 
but more frequently of a black colour, and is generally 
to be fimnd in murky, damp situations,or the dirty purls 
of dwelling-houses. Mr. Westwood makes the inflow¬ 
ing extraordinary statement with regard to these in¬ 
sects :—'** Several instances bnve lienn noticed in which 
the larvae bnve been discharged from the stomach. Of 
these the most remarkable account is that published 
by Dr. Pickells in the Transactions of the Associated 
Fhyaicinnn iu Ireland, of a case ot' a woman, aged 23, 
who emitted as many as two thousand larvir of this 
insect at various times, as well as one pupa and one 
imago; and whisk probably originated iu an absurd 
and superstitious pruetiee which she had for some tune 
fallowed, of drinking daily, for a certain time, a quantity 
of Water mixed with clay taken from the graves of two 
Catholic priests, and eatiDg large pieces of chalk. One 
of these beetles waa immersed repeatedly into spirits of 
wine, but revived after remaining therein all night, and 
afterwards lived three years.” Fabricius states that 
the women in Egypt cat the HI ape eulrata cooked with 
butter, iu order to attain that corpulcut condition of 
body so highly esteemed ns an element of female beauty 
by tho orientals. 

, BtASPUEUT, bISe'-fti -ms (Gr. blaephemia, from 
llapio, X hurt, and phone, reputation), literally means 
defamation or evil-speakiug, and at first was used to 
denote simply the blaming or condemning of a person 
or thing. Afterwards, however, it came to be re¬ 
stricted to an indignity offered to the Deity, either by 
words or writing. Hence Augustine says,—“Jam 
vulgo blasphoraia non aceipitur, nisi mala verbsd« Deo 
diosre." In the early Christian church blasphemy waa 
regarded as of three kinds,—1. The blasphemy of 
apostates, whom the heathen persecutors obliged uot 
only to deny, but to curse Christ3. the blasphemy of 
heretics and other profane Christians; and 3. the 
blasphemy agaipst tbs Holy Ghost. The first sort of 
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countries. By the canon lew, blssphemy was punished 
only by a solemn penance; and subsequently the oOr- 
poral punfehmm osme to bp commuted into a pecu¬ 
niary fine. Blasphemy is usually defined to be sn 


not agreeable to his nature. According to Angelas 
Clavssins, it is threefold; via., I. when something is 
ascribed to God which is not suitable to his nature, 
called by divines a sin contra mU&rieopiiaM ; 2. when 
some attribute essential tohieGodkeid indented,—a tin 
contra juetitiam ; and 3. when that which is only proper 
to the Divine Creator is attributed to the creature,—a 
■In contra nuncetatom Dei. “ Three things," save one, 
“are essential to this crime,—1. God must be the* 
object; 2. the words spoken or written, independently 
of consequences which others may derive from them, 
must be injurious iu their nature; and 3. lie who com¬ 
mits the crime must do it knowingly." According to 
Bloekstone, the offence of “ blaspheming against the 
Almighty, by denying his being or providence, or by 
contumelious reproaches of our Baviour Jesus Christ, 
is punishable at common law by fine and imprisonment, 
or other infamons corporal .punishment * for Chris¬ 
tianity is part of the laws of England." The first 
statutory enactment against blasphemy is 9 & 10 Will. 
Ilf. c. 32, entitled, “ An Act for the more effectually 
suppressing of '■ ipbemy and profanenees." It slates 
that “ many per \j have of late years openly avowed 
and published ; winy blasphemous and inlkmous opi¬ 
nions, contrary to the doctrines and principles of tlie 
Christian religion, greatly tending to the dishonour of 
Almighty God, and tnav prove destructive to the peace 
and woliare of this kingdom " and enacts that any 
person or persons having been educated in, or having 
made a profession of the Christian religion within this 
realm, “ shall by writing, printing, touching, or advised 
speaking, deny any one of tho pen-ms or the Iloly 
‘I rimty to bo Gnu, or shall assert or maintain that 
there aro moro gods than one, or shall deny the 
Christian religion to be true, or the Holy Soriptures 
of tho Old and New Testament to be of divine 
authority," shall, for the first ulfence, be adjudged 
incapable of holding any office or employment, eerie- 
siBSiicnl, civil, or military; and, on a second convic¬ 
tion, shall be disabled to sue, prosecute, plead, or use 


to them by. their persecutors. The second were 
swob as modo a profession of Christianity, but yet, 
Wither by impious doctrines or profane discourses, 
derogated from the majesty and honour of God ana 
fck holy religipn. For the third kind of blasphemy, 
that against the Holy Ghost, see subsequent article, 
tinder the Mosaic law, blasphemy was puniehad with 
death ; nnd the tome punishment waa also awarded to 
tt ter ins civil lav and the laws of many oivilised 
870 


III. c. 180, those who deny the doctrine of the Trinity 
are exempted from its penalties. In ltUl the lew 
agniust blasphemy was enforced upon Mr. Moxon 
for publishing an edition of Shelley's " Queen Mnb;" 
but the sentence was merely nominal. In Scotland, 
blasphemy was, by acts of the Bookish parliament 
passed in Jdfll and 1605, punishable by death; and the 
last who suffered capital punishment for this crime iu 
Scotland was Thomas Aikenhead, a student of divinity, 
who was executed 1896. These severe statutes were, 
however, repealed by 63 Geo. III. c. 160, which made 
the punishment arbitrary. By act 6 Geo. IV. c. 47, 
the publication of blasphemy wee punishable by fine 
end imprisonment, ana by banishment for a second 
offence; but this last was repealed by 7 Will. IV. o. 6, 
which rendered the punishment only fine and imprison¬ 
ment. in 1313 a person was tried before the High Court 
of Justiciary at Edinburgh, for publishing books deny¬ 
ing the truth and authority of the Holy Soriptures, and 
tending to bring contempt upon the Christian religion, 
and, being found guilty, was sentenced to fifteen months* 
Imprisonment. 

BbxsrsKMW avaiwst tbs Holt Ggoes.—Divines 
■re very much divided in opinion us to whet the nature 
of this sin was. Christ says, in Matthew xii. 31 (and 
to tba earns effect in Mark iv. 29 and Duke xii. 10), 
“All manner of tin and blasphemy shall be forgiven 
unto men; but the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
•halt not be forgiven unto men." Iu the early church 
seme applied it to tbs sin of lapsing into idolatry; 
other* to a denial of the proper Godhead of Chriat; 
others to a denial of the divinity of the Holy Ghoet 
Augustine resolve* it into obstinacy in opposing the 
methods of divine grace, and. continuing in this ob¬ 
duracy to the ebd of Ufa. Hone of these cases, hew 
ever, did the Church reckon to be bqyond the power of 
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Mmimhi for they did not jrefose to reedn into 
their body any one who professed repcntenoe for bU 
«in«. Tin general opinion f w is, that it consisted in 
tbe imputing of the mmoles d[ /tight by the Holy Spirit 
to the power of the devil, end that it wu directed 
against the Jews. The trying of Christ wns directly 
called forth by the Pharisees having esid, ** This follow 
doth not oeet out devils but by Bcelsebub, the prince 
of the devils;" sod was specially addressed to them. 

BnAOT-Fcwucs, bUUf fUr-naiee (Sax. blent, blast; 
Fr. < jumdiee, * forntioo), a furnaeo used in metallur- 

S 'ool operations, in wbioh the combustion of the fuel is 
creased to so enormous extent by a blast blown from 
a bellows, or by means of fans. A smith's forgo is a 
blast-furnace on a email scale. Biast-furnaoea are 
used principally for smelting iron ores, and consist 
essentially of a long narrow funnel inverted upon 
another shorter funnel, the whole being built of solid 
masonry. They aro usually BO feet high by IS feet 
in diameter at the largest part. At the bottom of the 
lower oone Is a cylindrical bole, from which lead the 
tnyhree, or blast-pipes, and the channel for the pas¬ 
sage of the mcltea slag, which rises on,thn top of the 
metal and overflows. At the lowest ‘part is the tap- 
hole for drawing off the melted metal. At tho ton w a 
gallery for the conveyance of fuel aud oro. Tho blast¬ 
furnace being lighted with coal, the roasted ore, com¬ 
bined with a flux of limestone, is thrown in; upou this 
is thrown another layer of coal, and so on ; an tho fuel 
burns away, the mass aiuka, and is replenished with 
fuel, flux, and ore from tho top. [See lnotr.) 

Blasting (Aug.-Bax.)—An operation in Mining, 
Ac., by which large musses of rock are separated by 
means of tho explosion of gunpowder or gun-cotton. 
A small opening is bored in tho rock or stone, and 
filled with gunpowder or gun-cotton, and ie tired by 
means of a fuse or train. In engineering operations of 
largo magnitude, chambers, and oven galleries, are 
formed iu tho rock, bugs of powder being inserted, 
and fired by means of the pah aiiio current. Jiy this 
means enormous inssses of rock, weighing thousands 
of tons, are removed with tho greatest ease. One ol 
the largest blasting operations known was that in which 
400,000 cubic yards of olifl'ut Folkestone were removed 
at onetime by the explosion of 18,000 lbs. of powder, 
during the construction of the South-Eastern Kailway. 
Blasting is also much used for removing submerged 
wrecks: the raising of the wreck of the ltoyal George, 
at Spithcad, was eflected by means of submarine 
blasting. The charges iu Ibis instance were fired by 
divers, tho powder being ignited by a galvanic cur¬ 
rent. The salo of the recovered brass guns more 
than paid for tho expenses of the operations. Sub¬ 
merged rooks are removed in a similar manner. 

Bunuis, bUt'-ti-de ( but. blatta, an insect that eats 
away clothes), a faiu. of inseeta belonging to the ord. 
Orlhoptera. The insects of tins family are extremely 
active and voracious. According to Mr. Stephens, there 
are only seven species indigenous to this country, among 
the most disagreeable of which is the well-known Cock¬ 
roach or Black-beetle. (See Blacjc-bxxxlb.) In hot 
oUmntes, where the number of species of this family 
is very large, their ravages are exceedingly great. The 
largest of the genus is the Blatta, gigantea of Linmcus, 
which is indigenous to the wanner parts of Agio, South 
America, and Africa, where " they plunder and erode 
all kinds of victuals, dressed and undressed, sad damage 
all sorts of clothes, especially such as are touohed with 
powder, pomatum, aud similar substances; everything 
made of leather, books, paper, and various other 
articles, which, if they do not destroy, at least they 
soil, as they frequently deposit a drop of their exofo¬ 
ment where they settle, end some wsy or other, by 
thst means, damage what they cannot devour. They 
fly into the flame of candles, and sometimes into the 
diahtot ore very fond of ink and of oil. Into which they 
are OpttolWl and parish; in which ease they soon tarn 
moet offensively putrid; so that a man might os well 
sit over the cadaverous body of a large animates write 
with the ink in which tliey have died. They often fly 
into persons' faces or bosoms, and their legs being 
armed with sharp spines, the pricking excites a sudden 
horror not easily described. In old booses they swam 
by myriads, me*- ng every port filthy beyond descrip¬ 
tion wherever they harbour, which, u the dsytime, is 
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In deck corners, behind clothes, in trunks, horns, aud 
inshort evsry place where they can he oonosaled, Iu 
old timber and deal houses, when ths fondly is retired 
at night to sleep, this insect, among otter disagrsrsbls 
properties, has the power of making a noise which 
very much resembles a pretty smart knocking with ths 
dmuoklr upon the wainscoting. The Btattagiguntea, 
in the West Indies, is therefore frequently known by 
the name of the Drummer, Three or four of these 
noisy creatures will sometimes he implied to answer 
one another, and cause suoh a drumming noise, that 
none but those who are very good sleepers can rest for 

them. MFbst is most disagreeable, those who have sot 
gauxe curtains are sometimes attacked by them iu their 
sleep; the sick and dying have their extremities at- 
tacked, and the ends of the toes and fingers of the 
dead are frequently stripped both of the skin and 
flesh." The blatta americana, or American cockroach, 
is another member of this troublesome family. Its also 
m somewhat larger than that of the black-beetle; hut 
its destructive powers are little lets. It is now 
becoming common in Kngliuid, especially in seaport- 
towns, where it is brought with merchandise from 
abroad. The Blatta lapponiea ia a smaller species, 
which is to be found iu Lapland in great numbers. 
When very numerous, instances have been known 
where they have devoured the whole of the natives' 
wmler provision of dried fish, 

Blaxonhy, bUti’-zon-re (Sax. blatant Gar. blaten, 
to blow a horn; Fr. bhuuuner, to hlaso about, make 
public), the art of painting and describing armorial 
bearings in heraldic phraseology. The term originated 
m tho enntom of soundings trumpet when a Anight 
entered the lists at a tournament, after whioh the 
olliciatitig heralds proclaimed his title, and the dis¬ 
tinctive hearings on his shield, with his crest, badge, 
and motto. Tho principal rules for Masoning costs- 
of-aruiB, according to English triage, ore os follows; 
but on the continent they are not eU observed with 
strict adherence. 1. In marshalling cnata-of-arms it 
is false heraldry to place nieta 1 upon metal, or colour 
upon colour, 2. Begin with mentioning the metal or 
colour of which the field is composed, stating the di¬ 
rection of tho lines hy which it may happen to be 
divided; as, per bend, per fern, quarterly, Ac., and if 
they assume oilier forms than the simple straight lines 
(tee Kncjuilxd, Wavv, Kaguly, Ac.), and then pro¬ 
ceed to tho principal and sccondarf^fearges in order. 
:i. (Shorten tho description as much as possible, and 
avoid «11 repetition of tho names of metals and colours, 
mentioning a charge of any colour or metal that has 
been named before, as if the fieri, of the second, Ac. 
Thus, tho eoat-of-anps in the accompanying engraving 
would ho described as Argent, 
on a bend engrailed pule*, be¬ 
tween two hurte, a mullet or, 
pierced of the teennd between 
two cret rente of ihejlret ; in 

Inch the field is first men¬ 
tioned ; then the principal 
charges on tho field; and 
thirdly, the charges on the 
ordinary, in their proper me¬ 
tals and tinctures, without 
repetition. 4. In describing 
charges in a field or on an or¬ 
dinary, between others of a different nature, always 
name that charge first which is nearest to the oeuttoof 
the shield. Thus, iu the above example, it is correct to 
say a mullet between two crescents, not two crssdMstg 
with a mullet between them. 6- When animals, plants, 
Ac., arc represented in tUetr natural colours, )h«y 
must be described ns proper only, iritbout naming 
any metal or colour: thug we aunt oof* rwsnproper, 
not a swan argent. 

ButAOKtno, bleecV-tng (Sax^tottseoa; Germ. Iloir 

then, to Bleach), a process by Which substances 
are rendered white. The term is more especially 
applied to the extraction of the natural cob iur of 
silk, wool, flex, or cotton, when those substances sre 
made into fabrics. The operation was formerly per¬ 
formed hy the combined agency Hit tight (or rstlisr 
actinism), air, and ^ottture; and it occupied many, 
months so offset what modem Chemistry enables us to 
perform in a few hours, The pmoes* of MeaohfegUatia 
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Bleaching-Powder Blennius 

is very ancient, particularly in Egypt, whore vkite off hypochlorou* acid.' Its principal use is as e bleach- 
linen wee greatly prised. Previous to tlie middle of ing agent; but it ie »Uo employed ae a disinfectant 
the last century, the method of bleaching was un- with great snccees, (Asa Limx, Chloudx or.) 
known in England j and the linen manufacturers of the Blbsc, blsei (Leueiscut alburn**), a little silveiy- 
fforth sent their fabrics to Holland to be bleached, scaled fish, well known to British anglers. It if said 
whence they received them in eight or nine months, that the scales of the bleak are used in the manufacture 
The Dutch method of procedure consisted in soaking of imitation pearls. 

the linen for several days in potash lye, which waausea Br.siiBi 2 ra,orBLO 0 B‘i.XSTXffa,Al«ed'-fag{Ssx.&ieifM, 
whilst boiling. The linen was then washed, and put to blecdj, in 8urg., is the removing of blood from the 
into tubs containing buttermilk, for several days. It body, with a view to the prevention or cure of disesso. 
wits afterwards spread, on the grass for some months. It is divided into general and local: Venesection and 
being continually sprinkled with water during this artcriotomy are instances of the former; scarification, 
time. The linen was returned to England in a nearly cupping, and the application of leeches, of the latter, 
white condition, and went by the name of brown Hof. General bleeding is had recourse to when the object ie 
land, a name still preserved by a partially bleached to lessen the whole mass of the circulating fluid; local, 
linen fabric. The first improvoment_in this tedious when the object is to lessen tlic quantity in some par* 



succeeded in reducing the time required to six or veins most commonly selected for the purpose ere 
seven weeks. Jn 1787, however, a most important those at the bend of the elbow. In proceeding to 
change was mode fay the discovery of Bcrthollet that open a vein, a bandage ia first placed moderated light 
the gas chlorine ofataiued fay the action of hydrochloric round the arm, above the elbow, to obstruct the re¬ 
acid on binoxide of manganese formed a very perfect tnrn of the venous blood ; and when the veins begin to 
bleaching agent. Chlorine was first used in solution; swell, the operator selects one, and pressing the thumb 
but it was not found to answer the purpose in this of his left hand upon it, at a short distance below the 
condition. In 17UB, Mr. Tennant, of Glasgow, took out spot where the opening is to be made, presses the 
a patent for impregnating dry hydrate of limo with lancet into the v-in, ana gives a slight out upward in 
chlorine gas, forming what is knowu us chloride at lime, withdrawing it ns to make the opening sufficiently 
or blmelung-pnwder. (fir* HLEicmtrft-Pow nun.) largo to allow t blood to flow out in a thin stream. 
The hleachiug-works of England aud Scotland are ou Whenaauftleie ’ quantity of blood has been abstracted, 
a par with the demand for their use caused by the the operator’s thumb should he placed on tbo cutlin the 
enormous amount of calico anil other cotton fabrics vein and the bandage removed, when a folded piece of 
now manufactured in this country; and it ia not too lint, placed over the wound and secured by a figure of 8 
much to say, that tbo supremacy enjoyed by England bandage, will be sufficient to prevent the bleeding, slid 
as tho great cottou*fabrio producing country is due tho wound will speedily heal. It should bo borne in 
almost ns much to the perfection with which bleorhing mind, however, that bleeding is nlwajs a dangerous 
is carried on, as tOgiiny other cause. The process of operation, even apart from the evils that may be pro- 
bleaching is briefly m follows:—Pieces of cotton cloth, dimed from the abstraction of too much blood, and 
or coliuu, are sewn together into a continuous web should never bo performed, except in very urgent 
seven or eight mile» long. This, being united at the cases, by any but a skilful surgeon. For local bleed- 
ends, forms an endless baud, which passes over rollers, ing, leeches arc always tho safest, and are most gene- 
like thimidloss band of a lathe. It is first drawn over a rally had recourse to. In dealing with leeches, it is 
boated cylinder, which singes off the loose fibres: it is well to remember that (hey are cold-blooded animals, 
then washed, to remove the dressing, and niter wards ami that heat is highly injurious 10 them, and unfits 
passed through a hot solution of lime. It is once more them for the performance of their office. Hence, 
washed, to remove tho lime, aud then run through when there is a difficulty in making them fix readily, 
a weak solution qf sulphuric acid. It is washed a third the part should be cooled with a doth dipped in cold 
time, boiled in a solution of soda, washed again, and water, or moistened with ercam or milk, or a single 
rinsed in a weak solution of bleadung-powder. It drop of porter, aud the leeches eonflnod in the proper 
then lies for some time iu a heap, to allow the situation under a small glnss. In former times, bleed- 
chlorine to act; after which it is again dipped in acid, ing was much more practised than it. is at present. It 
washed, stooped in soda, washed again, dipped in was resorted to jn almost every disease* particularly 
bleaching solution, dipped in odd once more, washed such as were inflammatory, or were thought to be so; 
for tbo lost time, dried, and folded, utter having been and even whero no disease existed, it was regarded as 
ripped once more into pieces. The perfection of the an excellent precautionary measure to have a vein 
machinery and method of working tue chemical part opcncd'otice or twice a year. Some contend that this 
of bleaching must bo very great when n piece of calico mode of proceeding was then necessary, and that, since 
28 yards long undergoes so many complicated processes that time, a great change lias taken place in the pby- 
for sixpence1 Ih 1803 the charge for the name amount sical constitution of the people. Doubtless, there is 


sonic improvement in bleaching taking place, und the 
list of patents is fhll of contrivances or ull kinds for 
stilt farther cheapening tlus important manufacturing 
prpccss. The consequence of this activity is, that 
mere fabrics are blenched in a few hours in a space a 
few feet square, than were bleached formerly iu many 
months anil spread over many acres of ground. Tim 
colouring matter of fibres seems to bn a kind of resin, 
which is dissolved partly by means of the alkali used, 
aud partly by the chlorine and dilute BulpUurio acid. 
Silk, straw, feathers, ginger, aud certain spices, are 

g enerally blenched by means of sulphurous acid. Wax, 
owever, is blenched by the combined action of light, 
moisture, and air. (See Baxswix, Parsn.) 

Bur i.cmiia-Pojr^pa.—Of aU bleaching compounds, 
chloride of lime is the most important, ft is prepared 
by exposing slaked lime to the action of chlorine gas. 
Slaked liuio may be made to oombine with half its 
weight of chlorine. Chemists are divided as to the 
true composition of this'valuable compound, some 
looking on it as a hypochlorite of lime, CaO.CIO, 
united with chloride of calcium, CaCl, while others 
regard it as a combination of chlorine with oxide of 
calcium, in the form of an oxychloride, CaOCl. Chlo¬ 
ride of lime is a white, moist powder, continually giving 
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constitution of the peon la ever was such os to justify 
the wholesale bleeding that was at one time practised. 
For bleeding, or u How of blood from any of tlie organs, 
see llXMOintiUGE. 

BU 48 be, blend (Ger. llrnden, to (lassie), a term 
applied to several minerals possessed of a peculiar 
glittering lustre, such ns hornblende, bismuth-blende, 
&o. The term, hr itself, is generally applied to sine- 
blende, or sulphide of zinc. 

Ilus.vumi Sranrii. (See Srvjtrei..) 

BiiEitHius, bl*n'-ni-u» (Gr. blennn, mucus), a gen. 
of fishes belonging to tho section AnanlhopteryffU and 
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the fam. Oobaida. The fishes of this genus are princi¬ 
pally recognisable from their having the ventral flu i 
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placed before the pectoral. They congregate la email I 
■belle upon rooky coasts, where, upon the ref) ox of the : 
tide, they may Tbe often found in pools among the 
eMvioes of the rooks. Mr. Tamil states that five 

S ecies frequent tbe English coasts. These are,— 
ontaeu's, or the Diminutive Blenny; the Ooel- 
lated lilenny, or Butterfly-fish; the Qattorugiuous 
Blenny; the Shanny; and the Crested, or Yarrell’s 
Blenuy. 

Bnnirnonnsaa, Hen-nor-re'-a (Or. Useno, muons; 
rhea, 1 flow), if a term used in medicine to deuote an 
unusual discharge of mucus from any of the mucous 
membranes. 

Bukbbok, blet'-lok (Oazella albifrone), a fleet ante¬ 
lope of Southern Africa. 

Bliout, blite (Sax. belihta «, to fall upon), a gene¬ 
ral term for a certain class of diseases which affect the 
cultivated grasses, especially the cereaha. It is gene¬ 
rally limited to the disease to which wheat and other 
grains are liable, when the outside of the plant remains 
green and flourishing while the interior is filled with a 
powder having a very feutid smell. This powder consists 
of a microscopical fungus in the shape of balls, so 
minute that four millions of them may be present in a 
grain. This disease is also called smut-balls, hunt, 
pepper-brand, and stinking rust. The name ofhliglit 
baa been applied to every kind of disease incidental 
to plants through changes in the Hlato of the atmo¬ 
sphere, (he condition of tho soil, ravages of insects, 
arasitic fungi, Ao. Tho name has also been given to 
iseases of plants which have arisen through errors in 
cultivation. Insects and parasitic fungi attack un¬ 
healthy plants lint; and ofteu when the evil lias been 
uaoribed to them, the true cause has been some mis¬ 
take in manuring tbe soil. A competent authority on 
tho subject observes, “ There is a kind of blight some- 
times vesy prevalent, which has been referred to fungi, 
but which is, in fact, nothing more than an excessive 
development of tho epidermal cells, which uro no 
lunger kept within bounds by the real cuticle," but 
beoome “ elongated, and frequently branched in various 
ways, so ns to form spongy or mealy patches, which 
are sometimes in such abundance as from their bright 
colour or peculiar aspect to attract general notice." 
Thu speoies ol' blight does little damage to the plant 
on which it is found, and is most commonly ob¬ 
served on woody plants, such as vines and hawthorn. 
A similar effect sometimes appears on a few herbaceous 
plants. 

Bust, blinJe (Aug.-Sax.), a screen or shade at- 
taohed to either the inside or the outside of a window, 
as a protection against tbe sun. The most common 
form of inside window-blind consists of a plain hanging 
of union liolland or linen. The wire-blind, another 
bind of inside window-blind, consists of u frame of 
woven wire-gause, or of perforated zinc, and is fre¬ 
quently painted, and sometimes also lettered and figured. 
Outside window-blinds are called Florentine, Venetian, 
Spanish, and shutter-blinds. There are also other 
bunds for shop-fronts, skylights, Ac., known by various 
names; as, common roller, spring-patent, Ac. 

Br.isn, is a terra applied to one who is deprived 
of the use of sight. There is none of the nenses 
that affords such an endless variety of perceptions, 
such a fund of materials for the mind, —the ima¬ 
gination, to work npon, as that of sight. When one 
considers the infinitely greater amount of information 
that is received by the eye than by the ear, be is 
naturally led to tbe conclusion that the blind must be 
in a much more helpless and pitiable condition than 
the deaf. In reality, however, this is found not to be 
the case; and various attempts have been made to 
account for it. The blind, as a class, are lively and 
cheerful; the deaf, shy and melancholy, often morose 
and suspicious. “ Take," soys Dr. Watson, 11 a boy, 
it may be, of 9 or 10 years or age, who has never seen 
the light, and yon will find him conversible, and ready 
to give long narratives of past occurrences, Ac. Place 
by his side a boy of the same age who baa had the mis¬ 
fortune to be born deaf, ana observe the contrail. 
The latter is insensible to all you say; he smiles, per¬ 
haps, and his countenance is brightened by tbe beams 
of 'holy light / be enjoys the face of nature, nay, 
reads with attention your features, and, by sympathy, 
reflects your smile or frown. But he remains mute; 
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he gives no account of nasi experience Orof frrturp 
hope. You attempt to draw something of (Us sort 
from him; lie tries to understand, end So make m> 
self understood; but he cannot. He beoomee amber- 
raised; you feel for him, end turn away from a SOOno 
too trying, under the impression that, of these two 
Children of misfortune, the comparison is greatly in 
favour of the blind, who appears by his language to 
entor into all your feelings and conceptions. White the 
unfortunate deaf-mute can hardly bo regarded as » 
rational being; yet he possesses ell the advantages of 
visual information as direct sensation.” The cause is 
not that the blind possess a greater, or anything liko 
an equal, stock of materials for mental operations, but 
that “ they possess an invaluable engine for forwarding 
these operations, however scanty the materials to ope¬ 
rate upon,—artificial language,” which it tho medium 
of thinking; and " ita value to a man is nearly equiva¬ 
lent to that ol his reasoning faculties." The truth is, 
that the deaf are far more isolated all their lives from 1 
(hose that hear than the blind are from those that SCO. 

“ Our intercut in each other," says Dr. Wilson, "far 
exceeds, and ought to exeeed, ‘ our interest m thp 
world and from all this human sympathy the deaf ape 
almost totally nut off; while tbe blind, excused Irak 
nuiuy duties which the seeing can only discharge, ate 
peculiarly free to indulge in gossip with their more 
favoured neighbours, and can largely exchange opi¬ 
nions with them. Moreover, the blind eaa scarcely 
fail to liml their own tastes suited in some portion of 
tbe talk of their neighbours;" “ whilst the deaf, unless 
they have a great aptitude for such occupations as 
employ tho eye and the hand, are far more narrowed 
in their circle of studies, and much'more solitary than 
the blind.” There have been blind travellers, like 
Holman ; blind poets, like Homer, Milton, and Black- 
lock ; blind divines, like Lucas and Tr vi .chton; blind 
mathematicians, like flnundersou and Moyes; blind 
naturalists, liko Huber; blind historians, like Pres¬ 
cott ; blind musicians, blind sculptors, blind mechan¬ 
icians; indeed, J>r. lteid asserts that " sight discovers 
almost nothing which the blind may not comprehend.” 
But their eoncoptions of many things must, at least, 
lie very imperfect; light, colour, and space, must ever 
be words which they cannot frilly realize. Tho blind 
are able to make up, in great measure, for their waut 
of sight by tho greater development of their other 
senses, lly assiduous uppllcation%nd attention, the 
souses of touch and hearing become ranch more deli¬ 
cate und acute. It lias even been said that some have 
been ublc to distinguish colours by means of touch; but 
this seems very doubtful. By accurately distinguishing 
the varions kinds and modifications of sound, they are 
able to form correct ideas on many subjects. Much, 
too, depends upon the memory, which, from exercise, 
becomes much more rcteii%ye thau iu ordinary oases, 

“ It is a remarkable fact," says Mr. Anderson, who bfts 
had large expo.a-nce among tho blind, “that they 
scarcely ever hurt themsolvos, either against ftirniture 
or in piny. At Edinburgh, they were constantly walking 
about the crowded streets. There were four or five 
messengers, whose business it was to carry home all 
tbe goods sold,—baskets, mattresses, rope-mate; and, 
not only did they do this with the greatest exactness, 
but they were daily in the habit of going to all parts 
of the city,—Leith, Portobello, and environs, to take 
measurements for bedding. I have many times had 
tbe dimensions of two and even three beds 'noughtto 
me, all on memory, with a precision not exceeded by tho 
most expert workman, including the exact allowance of 
so many inches to bo cat out for the bedposts."—(Boh 
OOtervatiom on the Employment, Education, end Halite 
of the Wind, by T. Anderson; Tha^JjOet Sentee, by 
Dr. John Kitto ; The Wee Oatewaye of J tmmltdg*, 
by Dr. George Wilson.) It it estimated that there 
are no fewer than 3,000,000 of blind persona in the 
world at the present time. Of Ibis vest number, 87,000 
are in France, about 45,000 in Germany, upwards of 
70,000 in Bussia, about 3,000 in Holland, 5,700 in 
Sweden, upwards of 2,600 in Norway, and about 20,000 
in tbe British isle*. According to the census of 1851,' 
there were, in Great Britain and the islands oi' the 
British tens (exclusive of Ireland), 21,487 (11,278males 
and 10,214 females) persons totally blind. In propor¬ 
tion to the population, there was 1 blind person in 
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every 875 in Great Britain; 1 in 879 in England tad 
'Wales; lin fWO in Scotland; And 1 in837in the Channel 
Islands and tjio Isle of Man. -In Ireland there was 
1 blind for every Wit persona. Ae compared with other 
ronutriea, it is found that in the level portions of 
Europe, comprising Belgium, Hanover, parts of Ger¬ 
many, and the plains of Lombardy and Denmark, the 
average is nearly the same as that of Great Britain, 
being 1 in every 850 inhabitants. In more elevated 
regions, the proportion is considerably lower, except 
that in Norway it is as high as 1 in every 482 inhabit¬ 
ants. The number of blind persons in early life is not 
large. Of the 21,487 blind persons in Great Britain, 
only 2,028, or less than It per cent., were under 14 
years of age (a circumstance tending to show that eases 
of blindness at birth are not very common); between 
20 and 00 years ot age, there were 8,45ti persons, or 
about 39 per cent.; while 10,102 persons, or 47 per 
cent., were above 00 years of age; showing that in many 
eases it had urisop as an intimity of old age. It has 
been thought that blindness has been increased by 
many of the employments followed in populous manu¬ 
facturing towns, and that crowded dwellings and other 
circumstances attendant upon dense populations, by 
inducing diseases of the organs of sight, have caused a 
greater amount oi blindness in towns than in rural 
localities. It in clear, however, from the census ret urns, 
that a much larger proportion of blind persons exist 
in the agricultural than in the manufacturing and 
mining counties. Fur example, in Wilts, Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, and Somerset, there was an average ot 1 
hliud in every 753 inhabitants; whereas in the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire, there was 1 m every 1,231; in 
Cheshire and Lancashire, 1 iu 1,1(17; in Durham, 1 m 
1,133; and in Staffordshire, 1 in 1,082. This may partlr 
arise from tho greater age attained in the agricultural 
districts; but it ia also to lie borne in mind that the 
institutions for the reception and education of the 
blind are located in our principal cities and towns. In 
London, the proportion of blind is 1 iu 1,025; in Leeds, 

1 in 1,203; Birmingham, 1 in 1,181; Sheffield, 1 in 
1,141; and Manchester, 1 in 1,107. We are of opinion 
that the greater proportion of blind in the rural dis¬ 
tricts is owing in some moasure to the constant ex¬ 
posure of the eye to the sun and the iuclemonctos of 
the weather which out-door pursuits involve. 

Bunn, Knucunoji ov ms.—It was not till towards 
the oloso of tho last century that any eilort was made 
for the education oi the blind. The first school estab¬ 
lished for that purpose was that of Fans, founded in 
1784. It was followed by those oi Liverpool, Edin¬ 
burgh, and London, established inl71H>, 1791, and Iwhi, 
respectively. Since that time schools have been 
established in most of the large cities and towns ot the 
kingdom. One great obstacle in the way of the cdu-, 
cation ot the blind, are the numerous systems tlmt at | 
present are itt use for teaching them to read. M. Halo 
was the inventor of the art of printing in relief; but 
various attempts had been made before bis time to 
givo them » knowledge of letters. Tho French 
system of M. lfaiiy was subsequently much im¬ 
proved upon by Mr. James Gall, of Edinburgh, who 
employed only ouo alphabet in place of two (capital 
and email letters), and excluded curves and circles, 
substituting angles and straight lines. He published 
several preparatory books iu this style lor the use of 
the blind. A few years later, in 1832, the Society of 
Arts in Scotland offered their gold medal for the best 
alphabet and method of printing for the use of the 
blind, which was awarded to Dr. Fry. Mr. Alston, of 
Glasgow, subsequently made various improvements 

r u Dr. Fry’s system, so as to render the letters 
•per and more tangible. The systems at present in 
use may lie divided into two classes, —the alphabetical 
and the arbitrary. The alphabetical comprise,—1. 
Alston's system of Homan capitals; 2. the American 
system of smaller capitals, with aerated edges; 3. the 
French alphabetical; and 4. Alston’s modified. The 
arbitrary system* are,—1. Lucas's; 3. Frere’a; 3. 
Moon’s ; 4. le SystAme Braille: and 3. le Systems 
Cation.. Sack of these systems has its advocates and 
adherents. Books are printed in them; and, as few 
blind persons ever rasatcr more than one system, the 
booths of every other system are unintelligible to 
them. Mr. S. 0. Johnson, in his “ Tangible Typo- 
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grephy," Ihus lays down the conditions to be satisfied 
iu any system employed in the teaching of the blind t— 

" Tho system of embossed printing for their use should 
embrace at least the following features: ft must re- 
sembio as nearly as possible the type in ordinary use 
among those who have eyesight; (a) that the blind 
scholar learning to read may have every possible help 
from words which he may have formerly seen, but 
which now his Huger* must decipher; (1) that he may 
derive help in learning from any one who can read an 
ordinary book, or, if needful, that his frterfd may be able 
to read to him. 2. It must present the words correctly 
spelt in full, that, when he learns to write, he may doao 
in u correct manner, which others can read. 3. Tho 
raised characters must he clear, sharp, and well-defined, 
which the Huger hardened by long work and the keen 
ton eh of the little child may be able alike t.o discern.” 
The system of Mr. Alston is that which seems to meet 
with most favour, as being that which is most easily 
learned and must nearly allied to ordinary letters. He 
has simply adopted the ordinary Human letters in such 
a form us to he most easily felt. The Americans adopt 
Alston's system, but with a smaller type, which ren¬ 
ders their hooks more difficult to read, though it 
lessens the cost ot them. In what arc called tho 
arbitrary systems, in place of the ordinary letters oi 
tlio alphabet, orbitrary obarueters are adopted. Ono 
ot the principal of ‘base is the system of Mr. M. T. 
Lucas, which prui cs to bo to a blind person what 
stenography is to seeing person. His alphabet is 
mposed ot tbirt -six characters, ten of which repre¬ 
sent double letters. Not onlv sro all loiters omitted 
that are not necessary to the sound, hut in many cases, 
single letters stand for words; ss f for the j y, yet; 

e; b, hr, fte. The advantage claimed far this system 
is tne saving of types, paper, and labour ,n the printing 
of bonks; but tins is touud not to be tho case*for tho 
(.■Intruders occupy more space than ii the words were all 
written ut full length iu Homan capitals; while it must 
he much more difficult to muster, and must give rise to 
frequent confusion. The New Testament in Alston’s 
system is comprised within 823 pages; whereas in 
J,iicus'h it occupies Mil. The system of Frero is also 
stenographic, founded on Uuruev's shorthand, as that 
of Lucas was oil Byrom's. Its distinctive feature, as 
compared with Lucas's, is that it is phonetic, the cha¬ 
racters being intended to represent tho simple sounds 
4 tho English language, rather than the letters; 
ami each word is repre ented according to its pronun¬ 
ciation. The nlphnbet imposed of thirty-two 
characters, to each of which is attached a short - 
description intended to tlx more strongly in the 
memory of tho learner the force of the character. 
The vowels aro represented by simple dots, which, ia 
different positions, represent tue different vowels, and 
ore omded into live long and five short. There are 
also twelve rules in verse tor teaching the learner how 
to supply tho omitted vowel- correctly. Mr. Moon’s 
srstem is certainly the best of the arbitrary systems. 

H i- alphabet consists ot “ the common letters simpli¬ 
fied in other words, six of the Roman letters ra- 
maiu unaltered; twelve others have parts left out, so 
ss to be open to the touch; the rest are new and simple 
forms. It will he found, however, on examination, 
l the resemblance between Mr. Moon's letters and 
the ltoman capitals is by no means so great as one 
might expect lrom his statement. “A letter,” he 
says, “ must consult of only ono or two lines, to be felt 
by the thick Huger ot an adult.” The words We all 
spelt at full length. Mr. Moon's system is, however* 
the most cumbrous and expensive that has yet been 
devised,—circumstances which are much against it* 
popularity. An ingenious “ string alphabet,” for 
enabling the blind to read and write or correspond 
with each other, was invented some time ago by David 
Maobeath and Robert Milne, two inmates of the Edin¬ 
burgh Asylum, and has been found to answer its pur¬ 
pose remarkably well. The different letters of the 
alphabet are represented by different kinds and com¬ 
binations of knots on a cord. They are distributed 
into seven classes, each class comprehending four 
letters, except the last, whieh has only two. The 
first, or A class, is distinguished by s large round 
knot; the second, or E class, by a knot promoting 
from the line ; the third, or I class, by a series of 
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littka, vulgarly called u the drummer's plait;" th« 
fourth, or M elass, by a simple nooee; the fifth, or 
Q dess, by a doom with a line drawn through it ; the 
nzth, or V ohiM, by a doom with ■ net-4not oast on 
it; end the- seventh, or Y class, by e twisted noose. 
The tint letter’ of each dlaaa is denoted by tiie simple 
characteristic of that class; the second, by the one- 
racteristie and a common knot close to it ; the third, 
by the obaracteriatic and a common knot half an inch 
from it; and the fourth, by the characteristic and a 
common knot an inch from it. Tho modo of teaching 
the blind by means nf raised music is now little prac¬ 
tised, it being found, from their great strength of 
memory, thut they are ahle to learn vary long pieces 
by means of the ear (dona, Tlmbosted maps and 
globes are employed for teaching thorn geography; 
and m addition to raised maps of the heavens, furious 
ingenious contrivances hare been resorted to for 
making them acquainted with different branches of 
astronomical knowledge. They arc instructed in 
arithmetic bv means of a board containing n senes of 
pentagonal holes, which receive pentagonal pins, re¬ 
presenting tho ten digits. By the use of such boards, 
they may be carried to any extant in arithmetical 
knowledge. They may be taught mathematics by 
means or a hoard full of small holes, with a few pins 
fitted to them, so as to represent certain letters; 
while, with a cord extended from the different points, 
are formed the lines of the flgnro or diagram. The 
success of Haundersnn, Moves, and others, sufllciemlv 
proves that blindness is no great impediment to a know¬ 
ledge of mathematics; indeed, according to some, the 
Vdind possess great advantages Jn the various educa¬ 
tional establishments for the blind, they are mst meted 
in sundry manual occupations, as in the making of I 
baskets, mats, rugs, shoes, and such-Iikc; for, in the 
words of Dr. Lettsom, *' He who enables a blind per¬ 
son, without any excess of labour, to earn in's own 
livelihood, does him more real service than if ho had 
pensioned him for life." For an account of the 
principal educational establishments for tho blind 
throughout the country, are Knight's English Cyclo- 
jnrdia —Arts and Sciences. 

Bunn sou, blinds'-aj (Sax. blind), in Mil , any 
temporary construction to secure soldiers from the 
lire or the observation of an enemy, ft consists prin¬ 
cipally of beams of timber, against which fascines are 
piled, which aw covered with earth, turf, and raw 
lodes. When a fort is besieged, and it hsppons In lie 
without casemates for the protection ot tho soldiers, 
covered sheds of this kind arc sometimes made, winch 
serve them for a retreat, and a secure place in which 
they may lodge their provisions and ammunition. 
These are generally built hy placing beams at an angle , 
of 4S° at short intervals from each other, against any 
wall lit for the purpose, or the revetment of the enuti-1 
terscarp, and covering them with fas, i and earth,, 
Sometimes blindages are made by putting timbers I 
against each other like the roof of a house, anil covering! 
them aa before; and sometimes they arc made by ■ 
inclosing a small space with palisades, and piling up I 
a thick flat roof of beams, earth, and suds upon t hem.; 
These defences ean be made bomb-proof. Artillery¬ 
men working guns on the ramparts are protected from 
ricochet and vertical Are by blindages, made by fixing 
palisades on either side of every gun, and forming u 
thick roof above it with the materials above-named: 
the blindage is open to the rear, and the gun can be 
worked through the embrasure without hindrance. 
Soldiere in the trenches, engaged in making the ap¬ 
proaches to a besieged fort, and exposed to a heavy tire 
from the ramparts, are protected by plaorag a blindage 
over the trench, constructed by frames of timber, 
rising perpendicularly from the sides of the trench 
which eupport a roof made in the usual way, 
iStTm Coal, a common name for those varieties of 
coal containing little or no bituminous matter, and 
whtph are said to burn blindly, from giving out neither 
flame nor light, (dee Aktbvacits,) 

B>.tmdtxo, btinde’jng, a kind of punishment for¬ 
merly inflicted upon perjurers, thieves, and ednlteibra. 
The early Christians were also frequently subjected to 
it. It was performed in various ways. Sometimes 
boiling vinegar, or a mixture of time mid vinegar, was 
dropped into the eyes; often a oord was twisted round 
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the head until the eyes started from theiradeSatS* The 
moat common method of administering this horrible 
punishment during the Middle Ages was by pldoing • 
red-hot metal basin before tbs eyes. 

fiutrnrxss, btinds'-uess, is a more or len complete 
deprivation of vision, tn consequence of a diseased 
•tate of the organa of sight. Borne of the blind retold 1 
a slight perception of light, or are able to distinguish 
the general outlines of bodice, or very bright colours* 
while others are entirely deprived of the faculty. Soma 
are blind from birth; dthan become so inooniequenoo 
of disease. In those that are bora blind, the eyelids 
are sometimes untied to each other, or to the eyeball 
itself; sometimes a membrane or film covers the eye> 
sometimes the pupil is closed, or adheres to ihs cor¬ 
nea : and sometimes Uie opening of the punit is not 
in tlie right place, so that the raye of light do not fall 
in the middle of the eye. It may alto arise from some 
delect of the optic nerve, or of the brain in connection 
with it. Blindness may result from disease of the op tjo 
nerve, or ofthe brain; or from an abnormal condition Ot 
tho humours nr costs of tho eye, interceptingthe passage 
of the light to tho optic nerve. Among the diseases of 
the brain that may produce blindness are hydrocepha¬ 
lus, intlammathvi, congestion, softening Or wasting of 
that organ. The eyo itself may be injured by inflam¬ 
mation, suppuration, or cancer; spots, films, or 
tumours may form on the cornea, and so destroy ita 
transparency; the humours of the eve may become 
thick and turbid ; or tho opening of the phpii way be 
destroyed. Blindness often arises from debility ofthe 
optic nerve, occasioned frequently by lung-continued 
overstraining of the sight. It is'in this way that cer¬ 
tain kinds of occupations ere so injurious to the sight, 
and often cause blindness. Hence it is, too, that in 
the northern regions, where the country ia long covered 
with snow, which reflects tho sun's rays, and in the 
sandy dcHcrts of Atnea, blindness is common. In old 
age blindness is u-ually occasioned by a drying np of 
the humours of the eye, a thickening of the oomeaor 
crystalline lens, or atrophy of tho untie nerve. Day 
blindness is an inability to see during the day in a bright 
light. Those who liuve tieen long immured in dark 
cells arc often allccted in this way. Right blindness in 
that state in which blindness comes on tow ards evening. 
This may be continued for Borne time; but at length 
the eyes become weak during the day also, and it ter¬ 
minates in amaurosis, proceeding as blindness does 
from such a variety of causes, it is impossible to say 
anything here regarding its treatment, which will be 
found noticed in oilier parts of tho work. (Bet 
Ammonia, Cataract, Ophthalmia, Krx, Bronx.) 

Hlind.nvss, Cm,opr. (See Colour BLiKonxaM 

Blikuwohu, a small reptile belonging to tba rant. 
Anguidir. There is a great variety of £ no specie* in 
Hnrope, and one of the genus (A well known in til say 
part 1 of Britain. It i« perfectly harmless, nod in no 
species arc tbi-iv any poison-fangs. Its teeth are 
very small, and, when irritated,itattempta to bfte,buf' 
is unable to pierce the skin. Its eyes are very small*’ 
and in consequence it ia lielievcd to l>e blind by tbw 
ignorant; hence the name. The biindworm lives ia 
holes, in rocks, under stones, Ac-, and fends on Uv» 
worms and insects. It will not touch them when It 
finds them dead. Its length vanes from 11 jto IS 
inches, and its thickness is equal throughout it* 
length. Its cnioar is silvery gray, with a black lino 
along the back. The body is singularly brittle; the , 
tail is easily broken off, hut soon sprouts out afresh, 
and at the end «i a year is quite renewed. The blind- 
worrn, or slnir-vorm as it is often called, remains torpid 
during the wiuter, and cants its skin at the beginning of ' 
summer. It is orovivipsmu*, and the number of young 
vanes from seven to twelve at « birth. Ope .Of the- 
most interesting facts in connection with the Mind worm 
is that it forma ono of the connecting links between 
lizard* and serpents. The bones ofthehead of a blind- 
worm connect it with the lisard Amity and although, 
there are no external traces of limbs in the skeleton* 
there are the bone* of tho shoulder, the sternum or 
breastbone, and the frivis, ml existing in a rudi¬ 
mentary state. 

Busts*, bUs’der (Ang.-Sax.), a pustule dr tkijs 
watery bladder on the skin containing serum. {I is 
formed by raising the cuticle, and uiuy be oceotfoned 
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a bum or other injury, or by a vesicatory. The 
term ia also applied to the separation of the film or 
■kin of plants, and to the marks on the surface of steel 
that has undergone carbonisation. 

Bltbtss, a medicinal agent, which, when applied to 
the skin, causes the cuticle to rise in small vesicles 
filled with a serous fluid. The most ordinary blister 
in use is made from the Spanish fly. Blister-fly, or 
Cantilena. It ia mixed with a definite proportion of 


ever, are applied miner m me lorm oi a pu 
the liquid etate, as may suit tho convenie 
operator. Their object is to draw away, by counter- 
irritation, any inflammatory action from a part to 
which direct remedies cannot be applied. Latterly 
they havo been greatly used for thn purpose of dis¬ 
persing glandular tumours, and also for indolent ulcers. 
Blisters made from cantharides, when applied for too 
mat length of time, produce distressing affections of 
the urinary bladder. A pieoo of silver-paper, or gauze 
wet with vinegar, is often laid between the blister and 
the shin when it ia applied to children and thin-skinned 
people. Tincture of cantharides, croton oil, strong 
liquid ammonia, and mustard, are the blisters generally 
used. Mustard blisters aro seldom kept on long 
enough to produce blisters. In every oase a blister 
should not be kept long applied, and great cleanliness 
is necessary in dressing the part. Bores which have 
taken an unhealthy action have often been produced 
by keeping blisters too long upon children. 

Dlihikhrd Btbhl is manufactured by heating lmrs 
of malleable iron with cement-powder, in boxes made 
Of fire-brick or earthenware. Cement-powder is corn- 
posod of nine parts of charcoal, mixed with one part 
of common salt und wood ashes. A layer of this pow¬ 
der an inch thick is laid at tho bottom of each box, 
end upon that a row of iron bars is placed; more 
ONtaent-powder is laid over them, and then another 
row of bars, until the box is nearly filled. A layer of 
four or fire inches of fine sand or loamy eurth is placed 
Upon tho top of all. The box is then gradually heated 
to redness, and in about four days it is fully heuted 
through, and tho furnace attains its maximum heat. 
This teniporature is maintained lor two or three days, 
when the first test bar is drawn out. Tho heat is 
afterwards regulated according to the degreo of hard¬ 
ness which may be required, l'ho bars, in this process 
of cementation, aemam eight days for soft steel, aud 
nine to eleven days for harder purposes. When the 
bars are taken out of the box, their surfaces aro found 
covered with blisters; hence the name. Whilst the 
iron is being heated with the cement-powder, it under¬ 
goes a chemical change. Tho malleable iron absorbs 
and combines with about 1J per cent, of carbon; wkilo 
a small amount of carbon combines with a portion of 
oxygen in the iron, eml forms carbonic oxide, which, 
in its escape from the metal, gives rise to blitferg on 
the surface. Blistered steel is generally employed in 
the lnunufactnre of hardware. When this process was 
discovered is not known; but at a very early period it 
was Known that charcoal hardened iron, ana gave it a 
more permanent and better cutting edge. Blistered 
steel is more fusible than malleable iron its texture is 
not fibrous, and when a bar is broken, it shows a close 
fine grain. 

Blisteb-Flt, or CaHTHABIs (Lytta ve.neaforia), an 
insect common to the south of Buropc. Its body is used 
for medicinal purposes, having the effect of raising a 
blister when applied to tho skiu. It has been observed 
that the efficacy of the insect increases according to 
the heat of the country inhabited by it. 

Block, Hole (Fr. bloc; Oer. block), in Mar., an 


Bloak 

are required. The component parts of a block are the 
shell, the sheave, thq,pin, and the strap. The shell is 
the piece of wood in which tbo sheave, or pulley, 
works: it is generally made of elm. Its common form 
is oval, somewhat resembling a spheroid, flattened at 
the sides, and perforated with one or more chambers, 
or mortises, according to the number of sheaves it is 
intended to receive, in a direction parallel to the sides. 
The sides of the shell are groovedin two places on either 


they approach 
the top and 
bottom of the 
shell. The 
sheaves are cir¬ 
cular pieces of 
lignum ritic, of 
different thick¬ 
ness, according 

to the size of „ _ 

the rope that " ** 

is intended to 

prevent’the 

rope from Blip- blocks. 

ping away from 

it. A hole is bored in the centre of the sheave, in 
which a piece of gun-metol, called tho coak, is intro¬ 
duced and riveted to the wood; a hole is then made 
in the eoah, exactly iu the centre of the sheave, through 
which the pin by which it is secured in the shell, and on 
which it revolves, is introduced. The pin is made of 
iron, polished as highly as possible, to prevent friction. 
The strap which surrounds the sides of the block is 
insdo of rope or iron, generally of tho former : it is 
formed into a loop at the top of the block, to afford 
the means of suspending it in any required position. 
Blocks without sheaves, perforated with holes only to 
admit of tho passage of a rope, are used in flistening 
the standing rigging and shrouds of a ship : they are 
technically called 41 dead-eyes." Great nicety is re¬ 
quired in the construction of Mocks, that they may 
work with facility: they woro formerly made entirely 
by hand, and block-making was quite a separate branch 
of manufacture, or carried on liy those who were en¬ 
gaged in making masts. During tho present century, 
blocks for the navy have been made by machinery; 
for, in 1401, Mr. Brunei, who had turned his attention 
to the subject, produced tho working model of a 
machine by which tho various parts ora block could 
bo made mid fitted with far greater exactness than by 
hand. The government, which clearly saw the im¬ 
portance of the invention in thiB case, caused machines 
to be erected at Portsmouth, under the superintendence 
of Mr. Brunei, for tho manufacture of nlooks for the 
navy; and in the year 1808, after considerable delay, 
owing to the intricacy and delicate construction of the 


They are of various kinds, being called single, donble, 
triple. *o., according to the number of sheaves con¬ 
tained in them. They also -receive different names 
foom come peculiarity iu their shape; sneh as the 
< *Ione-t*ckle block” and the 41 due-line block;” or 
from the position in the rigging in which they happen 
to he placed. There is a great difference in the size 
and capability of blocks used on board ship, and for 
various purposes in which snoh mechanical appliances 


first machine erected at Portsmouth, under the manage¬ 
ment of ten workmen, turned out about 500 blocks a 
day, at an average cost of about 7 1 . 6 A. per block, ef¬ 
fecting a saving of upwards of £20,000 per annum to 
the country during the height of the war with France 
iu tho early part of the present centurv. Mr. Brnnel 
received £20,000 for his invention. Tho method of 
operation by the machines is as follows :—The elm is 
first cut into pieces, according to tho size of the blocks 
required, by a straight saw, working horizontally; 
the slices thus formed are out into rectangular paral¬ 
lelepipeds by the action of a vertical circular saw, 
called the ripping-saw The piece of wood is then 
secured immovably to an iron table by the pressure of 
screws, and two perforating instruments, or borers, 
working horizontally, or parallel to the plane of the 
table, and at right angles to each other, arc applied to 
it: one forms the hole from side to side, through which 
tho pin on which the sheave revolves is inserted; and 
the other makes a bole forming one extremity of tbo 
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chamber, or chamber! is the eaae of doable end triple 
blocks, with whioh the shell is to he pierced. When 
this has been done, the chambers themselves are 
rapidly cat out by the action of estecl chisel, the motion 
Oi which, as well -as that of the block, to enable it to 
reoeive the chisel’s successive strokes, is regulated by 
very elaborate and ingenious mechanism. The corners 
of the block are then taken off by a circular saw, and it 
is afterwards brought to its oval shape by what is called 
the shaping-machine; the grooves in the sides of the 
block arc finally hollowed by the scoring-machine, and 
the shell is then ready for the reception of the sheave, 
which is faahioued by machinery of less complicated 
Construction. In the illustration given npon the pre¬ 
ceding page, are figured,—a, the double block; b, the 
treble block; c, the due-line block; d, the long-tackle 
block; t, the snatch block,—Ref. Englith Cyclopmdia — 
Arts and Sciences. 

Bz.ocK4.Da, blob-aid', in Mar., the close observe 
tion of any port or harbour on the seaboard of an 
enemy's country, to prevent the entrance and egress 
of vessels engaged in commerce, or an attempt to 
relieve the beleaguered town by the introduction of 
men or provisions. It is effected by stationing men- 
of-war at a short distance outside the blockaded port. 
—In Mil., towns and forts that are difficult of invest¬ 
ment and regular approach by trenches, through being 
situate iu a commanding position on a hill or eminence, 
are blockaded by being surrounded with a cordon ol' 
works or redoubts established on the surrounding 
heights, at the distance of half a mile or moro from each 
other, according to circumstances and the nature of 
the country. The great object in both cases is to 
starve the inhabitants aud garrison into submission, 
and thus eflebt the reduction of the place besieged. 
Somotimcs a blockade must be carried on l>y sea and 
land at the same time to render it complete ami effi¬ 
cient ; but the term is more particularly applicable to 
the investment or watching of a port by ships of war. 
The following is the definition of the word blockade, 
iu tho words of Sir William Scott, afterwards Lord 
Stowcll:—“A blockade is a sort of cirrumvnllation 
round a place, by which all foreign connection and 
correspondence is, as far as human power can efiect 
it, to be entirely cut off." A summary of tho chief 
poiuts in international law affecting tho relative rights 
of ncutruls and belligerents in the cose of the blockade 
of tho coast of one belligerent power by another, will 
be found below. ' 

Blockade, Law or.—The law of blockade, as 
affecting the rights of neutral states which are 
in any way connected with that belligerent power 
whose ports are closed by another that has declared 
7 'ar against it, is one of the most intricate eubji... 
international law, owing to thedifficultyof determining 
on the one hand to what extent belligerents shall lie 
restricted in the exercise of the rights of war as far as 
neutrals are concerned, and, on tho other, to what 
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Blookade, Law -oft 

may be engaged in carrying in mupitinna of war and 


might ensue if the blookade were smelly enforced and 
observed by alt parties, whether directly or indireatly 
ooneemed. That a blookade may be really effective, 
there must be a sufficient number of ships surrounding 
the port to render the ingrese and egress of vessels 
either impracticable, or attended with danger of asp* 
ture or destruction. It is not sufficient for one power 
to say that it has notified the blockade of the ports of 
another power, and to leave those ports unguarded by 
men-of-war; if so, the right and privilege of capturing 
any vessel which touches, or even has touched, at any 
port thus nominally blockaded, wbiah a belligerent 
olosmg the ports of another power asserts, would be 
unlimited and insupportable. Such a blookade would 
be merely nominal, and any neutral power would bo 
justified in taking no notice whatever of a mere notifl* 
cation, unless supported by the means of carrying the 
same into effect by on armed force. An effective 
blockade depends, therefore, on the actual fact, ac¬ 
companied by a proper notification of the same. A 
mere notification, without armed vessels stationed Oft 
the ports which are closed, has been already stated to 
be useless. There are, then, two kinds of blookade: 
one, without notification, which ceases on- the with¬ 
drawal of tho ships from the blockaded port, unlew 
caused by accident or a mere ahange of wind, obliging 
the blockading vessels to abandon, their position for a 
while; and another, when notification of a blockade 
has been given to neutral states, and supported by 
tbe investment of the enemy’s ports by vessels of wsr. 
In tho latter ease, nil states are obliged to respect the 
blockade uutil an official report of the raising of the 
same has been received; ana this should be made.by 
the blockading power immediately alter the cessation 
of hostilities, although no means exist by whioli any 
power may bo called to account for negleoling this 
observance. Vessels belonging to neutral states, that 
hsppon to be iu any port with their oargoes already on 
board beforo notification of the blockade bos been 
made, are at liberty to quit the harbour, even after 
notification has taken place, under certain restrictions; 
but they must not take in any additional cargo, nor is 
it. admissible for the master to make any purchases at 
that port, except what may be absolutely necessary for 
the nminteuaDcr of himself and his crow. After noti¬ 
fication of u blockade has been made, it ie manifestly ■ 
breach of blockade for a vessel to attempt to enter or 
conic out from any closed port. Any vessel may be 
lawfully captured winch is approaching the harbour 


with the view of running the blockade at some eon- ■ 
vcment opportunity; and some assert that a vessel 
may even be taScn and condemned which bos just set 



ideation of the block ado 
’ ell' ' ' ’ 


ncu, au mteroourse oetween tne power whose porta 
are blockaded and neutral states is at once stopped; 
but a certain time is given to allow ships belonging to 
neutral states to olear out of the blockaded ports with 
the cargoes they have already taken on board, and for 

the mert ‘- *nt vessels nf that TtflVAP Ia VAfnears linn, n 


blookade commences. For any power to take steps 
to render intercourse between an enemy’s ports and 
neutral states impracticable, is perfectly consonant 
with justice, even though such an not be attended with 
loss and detriment to the commerce of such states • 
and it is equally fair and right to consider any vessel 
that attempts to enter an enemy’s port, after notice 
of the blockade baa been given, in the light of sn 
enemy’s ship, end to treat it accordingly; or to pre¬ 
vent any other power from holding direct intercourse 
with that whose ports are closed, as the neutral vessel 
877 1 


unleu the belligerent power effecting tho espture 1 


. . . -, — at the other 

principal ports of the neutral state to which it be* 
lon[ ‘d. When any neutral vessel has managed to run 
the blockade, it is liable to capture, until it has reached 
its own port, or any other in wbieh it may take shelter i 
but it is still liable to be taken on again leaving that 
port, until the cessation of hostilities has caused tho 
blockade to bo raised. When a neutral ship is esp. 
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the esse may be. If tbs capture psove to be illegally 
made, the owners can claim an indemnity for deteu* 
tion, and any injury done to the cargo; but if it 
can bo satisfactorily proved that » sufficient block* 
ade or the enemy’s porta exists, and that «om« 
ratari breach of the blockade has taken place, with 
the knowledge end oohnrirenee of the matter Sad 
owners of tire #bip_ and cargo, the vessel and its 
contents are formally condemned and sold for the 
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benefit of the esptors; if, however, it can be proved 
that tho matter of the (Up i> alone implicated in the 
breach of the blockade, while the owner* of the cargo 
with which hie veiael ii freighted are not in any way 
privy to or cognisant of the ofi'enoe, the cargo i* given 
up i while, on the aontraxy, if the ownert of the oargo 
can he proved to be the only partite that are guilty, 
audthat the matter or owner* of the veaeel have not 
intentionally violated the blockade, the oargo done is 
taken and the vestal restored. It ie perfectly lawful 
for neutral states to carry on intereouree with a block¬ 
aded port by any inland mean* of communication, and 
their vessels may land their onrgoes at the nearest 
port belonging to some neighbouring power, and 
transmit the goods overland. The law of biookade was 
carried to its highest pitch, and enforced with the 
utmost rigour and severity, during the struggle between 
France and Great Britain, in the early part of the 
present century. The emperor Napoleon issuod his 
famous dsorees of Berlin and Milan in 1800 aud 1807, 
by the former of which all vessels trading to British 
ports were declared subject to capture; and, by a 
supplementary decree, that any vessels whatever, not j 
possessing certificates from the French oonsuls at the 
porta from whioh thby sailed, that no part whatever of 
the oargo whioh they bad on board was British; and 
further, all countries were prohibited from trading 
in British produotions or manufactures of sny kind 
whatever. The English government retaliated by the 
*' orders in oouuoil," 1807—1800; but this restrictive 
policy with regard to neutrals proved so injurious to 
tbs trade of this oountry, that it was subsequently 
abandoned, in compliance with the representations of 
the merchant* of London and the large mercantile 
towns, who had petitioned for a repeal of these orders. 
Tha present acceptation of the law of blockade may 
ba considered to be founded on tho clear and lucid 
judgments delivered during tbls period, and up to the 
elose of the war in 1815, by Lord fitowall, then Sir 
William Scott, in hie capacity mb president of the High 
Court of Admiralty. A statement, of the laws affecting 
the right of belligerents to search vessels belonging to 
neutral states suspected of carrying " contraband of 
war" will be found elsewhere. [See Sxarch, 11tuht 
or.)— Sqf. Wheaton’s Slemente of International Law; i 
Haslitt and Bocbe's Manual of the Law of Mantime 
Warfare j Mnglith Cyclopedia—Arts unci Sciences. 1 
Bloc xnouss, hlak'-hout, a work of defence, formed 
principally , as the name implies, of logs of timber. It 
may be built by itself, in which case it may be looked 
on as p emal) independent fort; or it may be situated 
in the interior of field-works, when it becomes a re- 
treuehment, used for the same purposes as erections 
of a somewhat similar nature called blindages. [See 
Blihdaoi.) The blockhouse is generally built in 
countries where there is plenty ot timber, and in situ¬ 
ations where light artillery cannot be brought to bear 
direotly upon it. It is for the most part of oue story . 
only, and rectangular in form. Strong timbers arc! 
fixed in the ground perpendicularly at the angles of the ; 
blockhouse, to whioh the sides are attached, formed of 
horizontal logs strongly fastened together, and pierced 
at a convenient height with loopholes, from which a 
fire of musketry can be kept up against assailants. 
It is ganerally surrounded with a ditch, the earth 
taken from Which is piled against the lower part ot 
the building, and used to form the roof, being heaped 
on an interior covering of logs and faggota. The ditoh 

to set fire to the blockhouse.. The P entrance, if iu the 
aide, it protected by blindages; but it is generally made 
in tho roof, and entrance and egress obtained by means 
flf a ladder. If an upper story be added to the block- 
V bouse, it iauaually built so that its four sides overlook 
tha angles of the lower story, being parallel to its 
diagonals. This enables the defenders to direct their 
fire against any one approaching the angles of the 
lower story, which are necessarily out of the line of 
fire directed from its face*. When the roof is intended 
to resist artillery and to be shell-proof, it must be 
made of earth sfaff rammed together, at least four feet 
in thickness. The Amcrieun backwoodsmen and 
trappers have found these log-forts of great service in 
their conflicts with the Indians; and thev are yen’ skil¬ 
ful in constructing them. Sometimes the blockhouse, 
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which, in Us simplest form, is about eighteen or twenty 
feet square, ermines a more important character, and 
is ereoted for the purpose of resisting artillery. In this 
case it is built with re-entering angles, which permit a 
Hanking fire of musketry to be kept up to defend the 
sides of the work, and the walls ore made of a double 
row of upright timbers about two or three feet apart, 
with the intervening space filled with earth. 

Block-Skit, in Mar., an olA ship which, having be¬ 
come useless as a sen-going craft, bas bean utilised as a 
defence for great ports or arsenals. The msny and rapid 
improvements that have taken place in naval archi¬ 
tecture have caused a large number of English war- 
vessels to be unavailable otherwise than as block-ships. 

Block Tiw.—T his term ie applied very erroneously 
to the better qualities of tinned iron; but it really 
means tho impure quality of metallio tin, the pure kind 
being called grain-tin. 

Blood, bind (8ax. Mod; Germ, blut; Let. sanguis), 
a red fluid circulating through the heart, arteries, and 
veins of animal bodies, serving for the nourishment of 
all their parts, and the support of life. This nutritive 
fluid, called scientifically the liquor tanguinie, consists 
firstly of water, holding, in a dissolved condition, fibrins, 
tfflmincn, potassium, and sodium, together with phos¬ 
phoric acid and other substances; secondly of cor- 
{nmoles, or globu' «, which float in the Unuor languini*. 
When drawn fn the body, the blood undergoes e 
remarkable ehai >. By degrees it gelatinises, and 
forms spontanciM ily eoagulum and serum. Coagulum 
consists of tho ilbrine and the corpuscles; serum, of 
water, albumen, and the various saline matters. The 
corpuscles are of two kindB—red and white, the red 
being the morn numerous. In man, a red corpuscle 
varies in sue from of an inoli to ysVu of an inoh. 
The discovery of the globules of the blood is due to 
Leuwenboeek and Malpighi, whose researches were 
made soon after the microscope was invented. Blood 
is termed arterial or venous, according to the vessel in 
which it circulates. Arterial blood is a florid red, with 
a stronger odour and less specific gravity than the 
venous fluid. Venous blood is of a dark purple. The 
scarlet, or arterial blood, which is one degree warmer 
than venous blood, owes its colour to its undergoing 
contact with atmospheric air in the lungs; it circulates 
iu tho pulmonary veins, the left cavities of the heart, 
and the arteries, by which it is distributed to the 
different organs throughout the body. Tho dark purple 
blood circulates in the veins, in the right cavities of 
the heart, and the lungs. {See ClBOUtAMOW OK THU 
Blood, Hbnihratiow.) There is, again, a difference 
between artonal aud venous blood in respect to the 
gases which they contain: the first holds a supply of 
oxygen, the Bccond is rendered impure by the carbonic 
acid with wbiali it is loaded. (See Abtkby tad Vsilt.) 
Blood is the product of the elaboration of chyle; it 
acquires all its nutritive and life-giving qualities in 
respiration. By means of the arterial vessels, it 
penetrates to all the organs, distributing nutrition to 
every organic tissue. - It is, moreover, the principal 
source of animal heat; from it, also, the sceretiva 
organs derive their yorioni produota, snob aa saliva, 
bile, urine, &o. Tho average quantity of blood in an 
adult itfttu has been calculated at 28 lbs. or pints. It 
has been shown that the composition of the blood 
undergoes a change in various diseases; and, after 
repeated bleedings, the number of corpuscles becomes 
permanently diminished. The colour, as well as the 
composition of the blood, varies in different sections 
of the animal kingdom: red in th* Vertebrates and 
Annelidas, it is white and transparent a« water in 
Insect* and Grnstaoeans; bluisb-White in Molluscs, 
yellowish in Holotburians and some other Inverte¬ 
brates. This difference in colour arises from the cor¬ 
puscles, which are red in some doses, and in other* 
white or atraw-ooloured, or bluish-white. The tem¬ 
perature of the blood of various animals; according to 
the researches of Budolphi and Tiedemanu, ie— 
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phosphate! contained in Hi and at a cheap man* <K 
albumen for calico-printing. An effort baa Mat mad e 
by M. Brocehierri to utilise the nutritive portion! of 
the blood of animals, by reducing it to a dried aad 
concentrated atate. Combined with Hour, the eMMatg 
niimtum, or clot of blood, ia made into light eaVta w 
biscuita, and by the addition of anger, into detioHUi 
bon-bons. The larger masses, preserved without Soar 
or sugar, form the basis of coup of a very nutritions 
quality, lllood ie also amnio y ;«h in conjunction with 


The chemical const itoonts of blood, when in abealthy other animal substances. In tbs manufacture of prosaist* 

' ' ofiiotneb. (See Foma, Fxoiwuta or.) 

BuioD.Barnau.—In the early Church, when 
one Buffered martyrdom without oaring been baptised,' 
be was considered to hare been blood -baptised ijaud 

___,_„.heneo martyrdom waa termed blood-baptism. When 

and a inmll portion of baptism was regarded as essential to salvation, mar. 
photphorizod fat. The tyrdom was also considered as giving a title to beaten, 
blood also contains use- from Matt. x. 38, and similar passages. 


condition, are,—albumen, fibrin, hssmatin or colour 
ing matter, olein, stearic, lactic, phosphoric, sul¬ 
phuric, and hydroehlorio acids, in combination 

with sods, potash, am 
monia, time, magnesia. 



Blood, Conaitmog or. (3** Ammon.) 

Blood, Eatixo or.—Under the Old Testament 
dispensation, the eating of blood was forbiddnt to the 
dews; and in apostolic times the gentiles are ex¬ 
horted to abstain " from things strangled and from 
this last seems to have been 


ten, nitrogen, and car¬ 
bonic acid. In consider¬ 
ing the ehonncnl consti¬ 
tution of tiie idood, it 
mai lie regarded as con- 
listing of two parts,— blood” {Acts xv. 20) j but 


the liquor tanqttimr, and advised in order to meet the prejudices of the Jews of 
(he blood corpuscles that period, who were contending that the geutika 
floating therein. Tho iliould bo commanded to beep the law of Moses. For 
— —*-'■ the Christian church continued 


liquor nangvium is com- some centuries after, the Cbristiai 
posed of serum, bolding a small quantity ol llbrini; to abstain trom blood) and when it was alleged against 
solution. The iollnsing table of the eoinpoi-ition of " *’ * * *" 


these two parts of the blood is based on the analyses 
of Hchmial and Lehmann, and is n modification ol 
that quoted in Miller s Element» of Chemistry, \ol. iu. 
p.638.— 

Specific gravity of blood corpuscles, l'08v5. 

Competition of Blood Corpuscle*. 

Water . CSS 

Sobd constituents— 

Hssmatin. 1C 75 

Globulin and coll membrane . 282*22 

Fat . . . . 2 III 

Extractive matter., 2 -fiO 

Chlorine. . 1-tlNB 

Sulphuric acid ... 0 00(1 

Fhoeptinric acid . Vl.'U 

Potassium .. 3 32S 

Sodium 1-053 

■Oxygen . 0 007 

Phosphate of lime . (lilt 

Phosphate oi magnesia. 0 073 

Specific grouty of liquor sanguinis, 1-028. 

CumpoKiliiui of Liquor Stinjuinu. 

Water . 1)02 00 

Fibrin . 4 05 

Albumen . . . 7s- 1 *I 

Fat . . 1 72 

Extradite limiters... 5-tit 

Chlorine ... 3 flW 

Sulphui ie iirid . 0 115 

Phosphoric acid .... 0 l‘tl 

Potassium . 0-123 

Sodium . 3 341 

Oxygen . 0 403 

Phosphide of limn . ti-311 

Phosphate of magnesia. 0*222 

Taking tlir blood asa whole, Liebig gives its component 
parts as follows, — 

, Water..... flf) 

Solid matter . 20 


them that they were in the way at drinking human 
blood, they replied that it was not lawful for them to 
drink even the blood of animals. After the 4th century, 
however, tho injunction came to bo considered as 
merely of a temporary character, and so ceased to bo 
binding. 

Bloos-Flowks. (Set Hjrmixzhiib.) 

Ulood-Hoksk. (SmHobsb.) 

Dloodoovud, bluA'-houml (blood; and Dan.Amid, 
hound) (Coni* tanyvinanue), a dog of aitoh exquisite 
and peculiar scent as to be able to follow the trail, for 
many miles, of any liody hearing about it traces of 
iresli-shed blood. Tho genuine bloodhounds are large, 
strong, anti broad-chested; the upper lip large and 
pendulous; the general colour a deep tan, marked with 



BX.OODBOVRB. 

a spot of black over each eye. Formerly this creature 
was used m recovering escaped criminals. Such tuft* 
The solid matter, on lming incinerated, gives 1 j to 1 j tern, at least in England, have become traditions of* 
per cent, of ash, which consists of one-naif sea-salt, past age, and the inefineta of the bloodhound bare 

timik ..f _ _ J it.. A .r t— I. i. _ s% -_ a._._- » LrilL.1.1 • -4- 


one-tenth of peroxide of iron, and the rest of lime, 
magnesia, potash, soda, phosphnne acid, and carbonic 
acid. (For a desonptiou or the chemical substances 
obtained from blood, *tt Hjufirtir, HxtxsTOtntR, 
and GlODvu.v.) — Ref. Todd’s Cgdoperdto if Ana¬ 
tomy and Fkynology, English Cytlopadia —ArU end 
Sciences. 

Blood (iu Manf.).— The sues of blood in manu¬ 
factures ere principally as a manure (•*» Haruksb};. . _ ___ 

its value, iu this instance, consisting iu the amount of j besides the grand-master. 


been turned to the more humane and profltilble business 
A the chase. 

Blood os Obi SinoVB.wss i ordsr of kr^jhtbond 
instituted in Mantua, by Duka ’Vincent Qoofaga. Ju 
VP"), on the occasion of the marriage of hu son taitba 
daughter of the duke of SsCoy. The name Rtitips 
derived from the belief that the church of St. Andrew, - 
m Mantua, contained drop# of our Saviour's Wood. 
The number of knight# was restricted %o twenty, 
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Blood of 8ft. J&muxiuB 

Blood ov St. Jaitoauot. (Am Jiwoauirs, S*., 
vol. I. of tbit work.) 

Blood-boot. (See Baxouvajma and Hjbmodo- 
UCM.) 

Bloodbtonb, bind'‘Hone, a variety of obalcodony. 
of a fine dark-green colour, variegated with email 
bright-red toots; whence its name. It it also called 
heUotropa. Being very hard and compact) it is highly 
. valued by srul-ongravers, the devices engraved upon 
it being much sharper and finer than those engraved 
on other stones of a similar kind. Haematite, a brown- 
red mineral, consisting of sesquioxideof iron, is some¬ 
times erroneously culled bloodstone. 

Bloom, bloom (8ax. bloma, a mass or lump), amass 
of iron that haa undergone the first hammering, called 
the blomery. After this process it requires many 
more hammerings or rollings to render it suitable for 
the use of the smith. 

Bloom, iu Paint., is a term applied to an appear 
anoe upon pictures which reiiemble* the bloom upon 
the peach or plum; whence the name. It is probably 
doe to moisturo in the varnish used in the painting, 
and may be got rid of by hot camphine being sponged 
over the surface of the work, afterwards pluoing tho 
painting in the sunshine to dry. 

liLOOirnaiNM, bloom'-er-inm .—In the year 1849, Mrs. 
Ann Bloomer, a lady who hod been an active promoter 
of the “ Woman's Bights movement" in America, ap¬ 
peared iu New York dressed in a novel and fuucilul 
costume. It partly resembled the male attire, and 
consisted of a jacket with loose sleeves, a skirt which 
descended a little below the knee, and n pair of Turkish 
trousers. The grounds upon whicti Mrs. Bloomer ad¬ 
vocated this alteration in ladies' dress wore, that sinre 
they had resolved to take their places in tho world 
as fellow-workers with men, they ought not to wear a 
drees that prevented free muscular action. Only 
a small number of ladies followed the example of Mrs. 
Bloomer, and those only of the most strong-minded 
class. Those who were timid and prmleut declined 
to brave tho unpopularity and ridicule which the 
dress brought upon its adherents. Nevertheless, the 
name of bloomerism attached itself to the princi- 

£ 1m whioh actuated all who belonged to the Woman’s 
lights movement. Tho first convention of this move 
ment was held iu New York, about u year alter the 
Costume appeared, under the presidency of Mrs 
Lucretio Mott. It hod for its object the morn liberal 
education of females, advocated their being brought 
up to trades and professions, and their rights to the 
social and political privileges possessed by tho other 
■ex. In New York, the Sibyl, a monthly journal, is 
still devoted to the advocacy of u reform in ladies' 
dress: and the editress, a married lady, and several 
contributors, wear a modification of the Bloomer cos¬ 
tume. It is very awkward-looking and ungraceful. 

Blouse, bloue (Fr.), a loose sack-like frock, made of 
coarse partially-bleached linen, and worn as an over- 
garmeut by workmen and peasants in France. The 

E iece of attire called in England the “ smock-frock ” 
ears a close resemblance to the blouse. It is princi¬ 
pally worn by waggoners, brewers’ draymen, and form 
labourers. The butchers of England, the south of 
Scotland, Vronoe, and Germany, oil wear the blue 
blouse; France, however, is the country where it is 
most universally worn, as, indeed, France ia the 
OOnntry where It was first adopted; for it is nothing 
else than a modification of the *cyan of the Gauls. 
Under (lie empire of the first Napoleon, the rural and 
(ritiaen militia wore the blouse. The French workmen 
wear it of different colours, but a white blouse is 
jb Always pat on m Sunday dress. A kind of blouse, 

- made of better material than the English smock-frock 
or continental blouse, is often adopted by tourists. 

Blow- Ftx.&lo’-jti (Ang.-Sas.) ( Sarcophagacarnaria; 
Gr. ears, flesh, pkayo, I eat).—A dipterous, or two* 
Winged insect, of the lam. At vendee, of winch the com¬ 
mon house-fly ie the most familiar example. The blow¬ 
fly, which is very common in Britain on heatliq, in 
. gardens, Ac., has a hairy body, with wings that hare 
an expanse of au inch. The face is yellow, the thorax 
m with three email stripes, and the abdomen is dark 
brown, which in certain lights has a blue tinge, end 
Is covered with shining yellow spots. The eyes are 
, nlrtays widely separated in bothaexea. The lame of 
230 


Blowpipe 


the blow-fly feyd upon the flesh of animals, either living 
or dead. Sometimes they are found in meat, the cor- 
castes of dead animals, the bodies of living earthworms, 
and very often upon sheep. The maggots eat their 
way into the ekin of the sheep, which soon die, after 
suffering great torment. Some parts of England are 
more infested with these pests than others, and their 
appearance requires the most untiring attention of 
the shepherd. Many blow-flies are ovoviriparona, 
the eggs being batched within the body, of the insect, 
and their reproduction is very rapid. There is a 
particular species of this genus whioh haunts burial- 
vaults : it is called Sarcophana viortua. 

Blowing-Michiicib, blo'-ing, aro contrivances, 
of various kinds, fur producing and maintaining a 
strong enrrent of air for increasing combustion in 
metallurgical and other processes, requiring intense 
heat. The simplest form of blowing-machine is the 
ordinary domestic bellows, which is m principle quite 
inapplicable to metallurgical purposes, from the stream 
of air being intermittent. By enlarging it, and adding 
to it an additional expanding chamber, by the rising 
or falling of which a constant stream of air is main¬ 
tained, we get the ordinary smith's bellows. This 
kind, however, is apt to wear out quickly, and has 
been entirely superseded in all cases where a strong 
and steady blast ia required. The principal kindi of 
blowing-machine' ised for blast-furnaces are these 
The first is simp'. -. air force-pump, worked either by 
water or steam-,-ower, the air being alternately drawn 
into and expelled from large cylinders: these generally 
force the air into a large air-cuest, from which prooeed 
tubes to different parts of the factory, leading the 
blast to various forges or furnaces. Tho blast is turned 
off or on by taps inserted in the tubes near tho fire¬ 
place. Iu another sort of blowing-machine, much 
used in iron-smelting, the blast is produced by a series 
of fans, which revolve at an enormous rale, sucking 
the uir into a tube connected with an air-chest, as in 
the preceding form. Another kind, in common use 
on the continent and in America, is called the erater- 
blowing engine, or trombe. Water, in a finely-divided 
state, is allowed to fall down a tube, thr sides of which 
contain a ^crics of boles. In falling, the water draws 
with it a great quautaty of air, the accumulation of 
which causes a draught: tho action is analogous to 
that of the wind produced by a shower of rain. There 
am several other descriptions of blowing-machines, 
bat tho above are the most important. 

Blowups, bio'-pipe, an instrument nsed by work¬ 
ers in metal for soldering on a small Hcale. It consists 
essentially of a conical tube, eight or ten inches long, 
the interior diameter of which varies from half an inch 
to an aperture the size of a pin-hole. At an inch or so 
from tue small end, it is bent at right angles. It is 
employed by workmen to direot the Dame of a lamp, 
(generally formed of a bundle of rushes dipped in tri- 
low), upon tho portion of solder they are using. It acts 
by increasing the intensity of the beat of the flame, in 
the some manner that .the current of air driven through 
a blast-furnace causes intense combi ison of the fbel 
employed, by increasing the supply of oxygen. In 1738 
it was first applied to chemical purposes oy Swale, a 
Swedish counsellor of mines. Bv the use of the 
blowpipe there is soaroely a mineral the constitnenta of 
which may not be easily discovered. This is effected try 
combining a small portion of the mineral with a flux, 
and observing the colour produced, by noticing the 
effect of heat alone on the mineral, or by reducing it 
to the metallic state by means of ebarooal, carbonate of 
soda, or some other reducing agent. The blowpipe 
haa of late years become an indispensable adjunct to 
the laboratory; and the excellent treatises on its use 
by Berzelius, Plattner, and others, show how much it 
is valued by chemists of the greatest eminence. The 
ohemist’s blowpipe is a modification of that used by 
tbo jeweller. The most ordinary form is Dr. Black’s, 
which consist* of a straight conical japanned tin-plate 
tube, two-thirds of an inch in diameter at the largest 
end, which is closed, and one-third of an inch wide at 
■ha narrow end, which is open. A small pipe is adapted 
o the tube at an inch from the broad end; to this is 
ittsched the jet, containing a hole the size of a pin, or 
smaller. By this modification the moisture produced 
by the breath, which in the common form Is qjsoted as 


Blowplpft 

it it poured through the tube into the flame, it col¬ 
lected tad retained in the lower put of tbo oonioal 
tube. It it neoesaory the* the 
1 1 I hole in the Jet thould be per¬ 
fectly smooth end round, other¬ 
wise on irregular blast it pro¬ 
duced. The lamp used with 
the blowpipe it e simple cylin¬ 
drical gat-tube, about one- 
fourth or one-filth of an inch 
in diameter i or an oil lamp, 
with a large wick out slightly 
slantingi&way from the operator. 
The method of using the blow¬ 
pipe ie very clearly described 
J j bv Dana, in his ‘‘Manual of 
& Mineralogy." Ho says, " It is 
nj m necessary, in using the blow- 
pipe, to breatht ana blow at the 

_. same time, that the operator 

BUCK ■ BtowriM. ^ not the name in 

order to take breath.. . . Let the student first breathe 
a few timet through his nostrils while his cheeks are 
inflated and bit mouth oloaed. After this practice, let 

him put the 

4 blowpipe iuto 
bis mouth, untl 
he will find no 
difficulty in 
breathing us 
before, while 
the musolcs of 
the inflated 
checks are 
throwing the 
air they con- 
tain through 
the blowpipe. 
When the air 
is nearly ex¬ 
hausted, the 
mouth is again 
filled with air 

ibtbod on usurp ran Btowma. from tb« nos¬ 
trils, without 

interrupting the process of blowing." To understand 
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METHOD OB USIH0 TUB BtOWPXFB. 


interrupting the process of blowing." 


Blowpip* 

the management of the blqwpip- — 
tions.it is necessary to study the properties of ths <, 
erent parts of a flame.- On examining a dear oondle- 
flame, it willhe found to consist of the foUowingpsrtaiW 
the bright blue bate, merging into a nearly colourless 
flame surrounding the man of burning: carbon, wiihfo 
which is contained the tallow or wax absorbed by Wf 
wick, and contorted into a gaseous state by the neat. 
On directing ths current or air through the flame, 
about the eighth of on inch above the wide, it becomes 
much elongated, and, owing to the quicker combustion 
of carbon, muon let: luminous. The long flame will 
be seen to eonaiat of two parts,—one bluish, the other 
yellow, at the junction of which is the point of greatest' 
heat. The blue portion of the flame has the property 
of withdrawing oxygen from bodies submitted to its 
action, and is thenoe called the deoxidising or reducing 
flame. The yellow portion, bavins a contrary effect, 
is culled the oxidising flame. Deoxidation or reduction 
is produced in the greatest perfection by using a small 
orifice, and by keeping the substance under exami¬ 
nation surrounded by the flame, so as to defend it Aram 
the action of the atmospherio air. Good prootiue is 
obtained by fusing a piece of tin, the sise of a pea, on 
obarcoal, and submitting the melted globule to different 
parts of the flame. By varying the strength of the 
blast and the position of the globule, much experience 
w ill be gained in reduoing or oxidising, as the metal 
shows iustantiy, by its brilliance or dulness, which of 
the two actious is going on. The ohief articles uasd 
in blowpipe analysis aro—charcoal, well burnt and 
pretty hard; ptutintim wire, as thick as a stout 
horsehair; platinum foil; and hard glass tnbes, both* 
closed and open. Theprincipal re-agents are carbonate 
of soda, black flux (which tee), cyanide of potassium, 
borux, mierocosniie salt (phosphate of soda and am¬ 
monia) , all in fine powder. A strong solution of nitrate 
of cobalt is also useful. The first four are used as 
reducing agents; the last four for producing character¬ 
istic coloured beads or flames. Reductions are gene¬ 
rally performed on charcoal supports. The beads sro 
fnrinod by dipping the end of a platinum wire turned 
into a hook into the powdered flux, and fusing it in the 
flame two or three times, to insuro the bead being 
colourless. If it is ut all coloured, some impurity must 
have been taken up. Having procured a colourless 


TABLE OF BLOWPIPE BE-ACTIOJTS. 


Mio. 8 * 11 . 



Potash. 

Soda. 

Baryta. 

Strontia .... 

Lime. 

Magnesia.... 
Silicic Add. 
Manganese. 

bon. 

Cobalt. 

Nickel. 

Zinc. 

Lead. 


Colourless.. Odourless... Colourless.I Odourless. 


Green .. 

Blue. 

Opaque . 

White enamel 
Colourless . 


Cadmium.. 
Bismuth ., 

Uranium.. 


Copper.. 

Silver. 

Mercury .... 
Platinum.... 

Gold...». 

Tin.. 

Antimony , 

Chromium . 


Grey . . . 

Green .{ 

Opaque red .{ 

Grey ... 

Volatilised....... 

Reduced.. 


Violet........... 

Red (hot.) . 

Yellow (cold) . 

Blue. 

Violet (hot) . 

Bed-brown (cold) 

Colourless. 

Yellow (hot). 

Colourless (cold).. 

Yoliow-white. 

Colourless. 

Bed (hot) . 

Yellow (cold) . 

Green (hot) . 

Blue-green (cold) 

Enamel ... 

Volatilized.. 

Seduced... 


Colourless and reduced 
Beduced end volatilized 

Green.... 


Colourless, or enamel 
Odourless. 

Yellow-green .. 


w «... »» 

„ Violet. 

Bed (hot) ... Ydlow (hot). 

Yellow (cold) . Brown (cold). 

Blue. Blue. 

Colourless. Brown-red (hot). 

Or in change. Rod-yellow (add). 

White enamel. White enamel. 

Grey ... Colourless. 

Colourless...... ,, 

Oroy . _ il 

Green....... Green. 

Dark-green (hot).. Green (hot). 

Bed-brown (cola) . Blue (cold). 

Enamel.Yellow. 

Volatilized.... Volatilized. 

Beduced............... Beduced. 

Unchanged”..,. Colourless. 

Beduced and volatilized ,, 

<*»■- ..{sars®* 
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Blubber 

bead, moisten it slightly, dip it into the away, end 
re-fuse it in the oxidizing or reducing flame, as re* 
qnired. Wires are cleaned by melting off aa much of 
the glass aa possible, and afterwards soaking them 
in Water. The preceding table from Plattner gives 
the reactions in the two flames, with mieroqasmie 
salt and boras, of the more common metallic oxides. 
It will be notioed that the alkalies, earths, and silicic 
acid give colourless beads under all circumstances. 
Their presence is generally tested by the colour im¬ 
parted by them to the flame. Tor more particular 
details, the studeut is referred to Flattnora treatise 
on the Blowpipe, a work of wonderful completeness. 
Potash moistened with hydrochloric acid gives either 
flame a purple tinge; litlua, redsoda, yellow; stron- 
tia, crimson; lime, red, but feebler than strontia; 
magnesia, with solution of nitrate of cobalt, reds 
alumina, with nitrate of cobalt, blue. Baryta cannot 
be detected easily with the blowpipe. Ammonia is 
easily discover mtly heating the suspected sub¬ 

stance with oaustio lime, and holding near it a rod 
dipped in hydrochloric acid. If ammonia is present, 
characteristic white fumes of chloride of ammonium 
are produced. (For the other uses of the blowpipe in 
the laboratoiy, see Fubivaces and Glass-blowing.) 

BLUBBEE.Miifr'-ler (Ang.-Sux.),thefat of whales anil 
Other large sea-animals. Properly speaking, it is the 
adept of the animal, and lies immediately beneath the 
skin and orer the muscular flesh. In the porpoise 
it is a firm and flhrous mass, usually abont an inch 
thick; in the whale its thickness is generally si* 
inches; about the under lip it is two or three feet, 
thick. The quantity of blubber yielded by one of 
these animals is generally from twenty to thirty tons, 
from which from fifteen to twenty-two tons ol oil nmy 
usually be extracted. The use of the blubber to the 
animal seems to be partly to poise the body, and render 
it equiponderant to the water, partly to keep the water 
at some distance from the blood, and so prevent chill, 
and partlv to reflect the hot steams of the body, and 
no redouble the heat; since all fat bodies are less 
sensible of cold than Jeun ones. 

Burnt, hloo iflnx. hleo; Gcr. blau), one of the pri¬ 
mary colours. (Set Colour.) A great variety of blue 
pigments arc used in the nets: they are obtained 
from both mineral and vegetable sources. Prussian 
blue, one of the most generally used, is niado from a 
mixture of prussinte of polush anil a salt of iron. 
Indigo is also much used when dissolved in sulphuric 
acid. The Covenanters, in Scotland, chose blue for 
their colour, in contrast to the ml of the king's troop¬ 
ers ; and at the battle of Ilothwell-bridge their stsmbird 
bad it deep edging of blue. From that time blue wus 
adopted by the Whigs us the distinctive colour of their 
party: hence the term "true blue." After the land¬ 
ing of William III., orange, or buff, whs added to the 
blue, in compliment to tho house of Hanover; and 
these two colours have been retained bv tho liberal 
party ever since. The cover of the “ Edinburgh lle- 
view," and the banners nt contested elections, arc 
examples of this party feeling. 

Bmti'BKami, bloo'-betrd, is tho name of a well-known 
old French tale of ftetiou. The hero of tho story is a 
Chevalier Raoul, who had a blue beard, whence his 
designation. In order to test his wife’s curiosity, hem- 
trusts iter during bis absence on a journey, with‘the kev 
ofa chamber which she is by no means to cuter. Unable 
to stand tho teat, however, he discovers on his return 
what she has done, and puts her to death. Several 
other wives share tho same fate, until the seventh, 
who is rescued by her brothers when about to be put 
to death; nud Bluebeard is slain. Tho Oerman author 
Tieck has worked up these materials into a drama, 
entitled "l’hiuUasus." 

Blue-Bird {SiuLa tialit). — An American bird, 
Closely resembling in its habila the English robin. 

Blub Boors is a name frequently given to the re¬ 
ports and other documents printed by parliament, 
from their being Usually covered with blue paper. The 
practiceof printing their proceedings was first adopted 
by the House of Commons in 1681, and since that time 
**““ ..»4 —i “'‘---• a, till now the printed 

occupy 60 or 70 large 


Blue Copperas 


JHMIU vuurwen, awi vvuiprme reports of Committees 
end couuhissiaae of inquiry, colonial reports, accounts 


and papers relating to trade and finance, the estimates 
and account* of public moneys, the votes sad proceed¬ 
ings of the house, public bills, Ac. The papers of each 
session are arranged so that they may ba bound up . 
in regular order, and have an index, bymesns of which 
any paper may be at once found. General indexes 
have also been published from time to time, extending 
over a series of years. The blue books contain an ex¬ 
traordinary amount of information in all departments 
of legislative inquiryin law, history, the privileges 
of parliament, negotiations with foreign powers, and 
every variety of statistics. These are, however, so 
mixed up with much that is of little or no value, that 
they are in a great measure buried. The statistical 
returns, in particular, are by no means so useful a* 
they might be mado if they were prepared in a regular 
ana uniform manner. They are moved for at different 
times and for particalar oojeots: one dates from 1st 
January, another from 6th April; one calculates the 
value of exports by the official, another by the declared 
or real value ; one shows the gross, another the net 
revenue; one includes the Uni tod Kingdom, another ex¬ 
tends only to Great Britain. In order to obviate m 
some measure these defects, the statistical department 
of the Board of Trade was formed in 1832, for preparing 
regular accounts of the revenue, commeroe, and navi¬ 
gation of this and other countries. With a view further 
to improve tin -haracler of parliamentary returns, 
the printing <i .-nittec, in 1811, suggested—" 1. Thet 
every member .e recommended, before he gives notico 
of a motion foi a return, to consult the librarian of the 
House of Commons; 2. that, alter the order for are- 
turn Ims been made by the house, the librarian do 
prepare, when necessary, a form, to he submitted to 
Mr. .Speaker for his approval, and that such form, shall 
bo forwarded, with the order, in the usual manner; 

3. that, before any return which has been presented to 
the house shall tie ordered to bo printed, it shall be 
inspected by the librarian and approved by Mr, 
Speaker." These recommendations have since been 
repeated by tho printing committee, The heavy ex¬ 
pense incurred in printing is another great objection 
to tho present system of prepunng the blue books. 
Many muintam that properly-prepared abstracts would 
be mlluitolv more useful than the reports ns at present 
issued. “ I speak from some personal observation," 
says Lord Stanley, “ when I say that, at a cost hardly 
greater than that of those desultory, fragmentary, iso¬ 
lated returns, it would be possiblo to present to the 
nation such a yearly ritume of administrative statistics 
as should, to a very great degree, supersede the pre¬ 
sent system (if system it enu be called) of moving for 
returns us und when they are wauted. . , I think a 
statistical department desirable, instead of a statistical . 
branch in every department; because the former 
method gives better security for unity Of plan, and 
because tlio work will be best done by those whose 
sole and undivided business it is ."—Speech at Sritiek 
Agenda! ion, lS.itl. 

BiiCPDof rLK-FLY, (See Flesh-Fly) 

Bluk-bbi'.ast (Mot a Cilia tueeiea), one of the English 
names of a pretty bird which forms the link between 
the redstart und the lapwing. It resembles both birds 
closely, and is sometimes called the blue-throated robin, 
and sometimes the blue-throated redstart. 1 be blue- 
breast is found iu tho name countries where the red¬ 
breast is found, and particularly on the borders of 
roreats. It is very rare in this country; in Farrell's 
“ British Birds "mention is made of four cases in which 
blue-breast# have been shot in England. The song of 
the blue-breast is very agreeable: it rcsemliles two 
voices,—one deep like the humming of a violin string, 
and the other soft, like thesonnd ofa flute. The blue- 
breast builds its nest in bushes and in the holes of 
trees, and lives npon flies, worms, and tne larva of 
insects. It it also (aid to feed upon elder-berries. It 
Ivys six eggs, which ate of a greenish-brae colour. 

Rlcb-ooat School. (See Christ's Hospital, 
Losnojt.) 

Blub Cotter, a fine blue mineral, consisting of 
sulphide of copper. It is also known as indigo-copper. 

distiugc 1 - 1 * 

of iron. (See Corrsa, Sulpha] 
called blue vitriol and bluc-stoue. 
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Blun O-onraa 

Bttra Scvn, a name commonly given to a priri- 
vd cl Mi of beggar* is SootUmft, who were ‘king’* 
leamen, and received a small royal bounty. 

Bum Johit, a name ghwn by miners to tho Nue 
variety of Derbyshire of floor spar. It ocours In 
cubical crystals or in granular orystallina masses, end 
H much used for making vases, cups, and other orna¬ 
ment*. It is found principally at the Blue John mine 
at CMiletun, in Derbyshire, and in the lead-mines of 
Alston Moor,.in Cumberland. (See Fwro* Star.) 
This material is daily becoming scarcer. It requires 
great skill in working, owing to its brittleness. 

Bi.ua Maxtlr, the heraldic title of one of the pur* 
enivants-at-arms attached to the Herald’s College. 
ISee Pubsuivaxt.) 

B&UB-SToaxixa is s name given to a female who 

G 'vea herself op to learning and literature, to the neg. 

ut of her womanly duties, and makes a show of her 
acquirements in a pedantic manner. The name ori¬ 
ginated in London about 1780. It was much the faehion 
at that time for ladies to have evening assemblies, 
where they might mingle in conversation with literary 
and other distinguished men. An eminent member of 
these societies was a Mr. Stiflingflect, who always 
wore blue stockings; and snob was the excellence of 
his conversation that, when absent, the ladies were 
wont to say, “We can do nothing without the blue 
stackings." Hence these societies catno to be culled 
Blue-Stocking Clubs.— lief. Boswell's Life ofJohnton. 
Blub-stoxb. —Sulphate of oopper. (See Blub Cor- 

MBAS.) 

Bibb Tits. (See Tits.) 

Blub Vebdjtbr, a Hue bine pigment, with a slightly 
greenish tinge, prepared by precipitating the hydrated 
oxide of copper from the nitrate of copper solution 
left as. a bv-produut in silver-refining, by means of 
potAssa. Care must be taken to noil an excess of 
potassa, otherwise a basio salt of a different colour is 
produced. Blue verditer is much used by paper- 
stainers and artists, bnt its nse as a pigment should bn 
avoided, as it is very liable to turn black whoa exposed 
to the action of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Blub Vitbiol,—S ulphate of copper. (See Blub 
Coptebas.) 

Bluff, bhf (Ang.-8ax.), a high bank, almost per. 
pondicular, projecting into the sea; a high bank, pro 
stating a sharp front. 

the process of heating steel or iron until it 
•monies a blue tint. (See Steel Manufactures.) 

Blumdbbbvbs, blun'-der-but (Ang.-Snr, blunder, 
and Du. but, a tube), a short firc-nrrn of large calibre, 
widening towards the muzzle, adapted for discharging 
many, bullets at once, so that, without any exact uiui, 
there ia a chance of one or more of the bullets bitting 
the mark. 

Biusmne, blneh'-ing (Dan. bluteen, to blaze or 
glisten), is a sudden suffusing or reddening of the 
face, exoited by a sense of shame, confusion, or sur¬ 
prise. ft is produced by an increased Dow of blood 
into the capillary vessels of the face and neck and 
betides reddening, it creates a sensation of heat in 
those parts. It is occasioned by the mental shuck 
noting upon the brain, and, withdrawing the nervous 
energy whioh ordinarily contracts the muscular coats 
of the bloodvessels of tneso parts, whence the blood is 
permitted to flow with greater violence through the 
vessels.— Bef. Chambers’s Encyclopedia. 

Boa Coir»r sictos, bef-i con-ttricf-tor .—This enor¬ 
mous reptile is found in the interminable marshes of 
Hew Guinea, and other hot portions of the American 
continent, in India and tha Indian islands, and m 
Africa. The branches of the upper and lower jaw of 
this creature, aa well as the bones of the palate, mo 
armed with recurved and pointed teeth, forming four 
rows above and two below. The pedicle of the lower 
jaw is movable, whioh itself ia almost wholly suspended 
to another bone, analogous to the mastoid, attached to j 
the skull by muscles and ligaments. The branches of! 
the lower jaw are not united, and those of the upper 
jaw are attached to the inter-maxillary bone only <•y 
ligaments, so that these animals can expand the mouth 
sufficiently to swallow bodies much larger than them¬ 
selves. Tho groaud.colonroftheboa is moat frequently 
a yellowish-grey; and disposed along the entire length 
ot the back ie a series of ehidn-luce reddish-btown 
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Boarding 

variegations, bating large open oval spaces Of the 
ground-colour at regular intervals. Bom have bean 
reported, by otadibieauthoritiei, aa reacting Hut enor¬ 
mous length of thirty (bet; eud it is no uncommon 
tiling to read of their reaching sixty feet iukta|fttu 
Indeed, if we go back to the period when Beta* 
was a greet eity. we shall reed of one that bed it* bur 
on the shores of the Bagcedas, and that meawmt e. 
hundred and twenty feet in length. All the weapons 
the army of Regulu* wee able to bring against the 
monster were of no avail, and it was not Sisitt till it 
had destroyedeeveral battalions, and the siege-engines* 
loaded with ponderous stones, were levelled against 
it. It is certain, however, that tins boa, if notwpMe 
invention, has been lengthened outrageously. Actually, 
the boa constrictor possesses enormous strength, 
appetite, swallow, and powers of digestion. They have 
been known to swallow whole goats and pigs, beginning 
the prey at the muzsle and gradually sucking it down. 
In December, 1801, a boa constrictor, confined in the 
Jardin des Plantes, swallowed the blanketjprorided ibr 
its warmth, and, after retaining the indigestible meal 
for four weeks, disgorged it -. it died shortly after- 
wards. There are several other of the bon species, 
besides ths above. The spotted boa (Boa icytale) of 
South America, the ringed boa (Boa cenehHa) -of the 
same country, the embroidered boa (Boo Phrygia) of 
the Kast Indies, tho canine boa (Boa-canintt), and the 
garden boa (Boa hortulam). The embroidered bon is 
supposed to be the most splendid of tha tribe; it is 
about four feet long, the ground-colonr is white, the 
back tinged with golden-brown, while along the whole 
of tho upper part is a series of black .variegations bear¬ 
ing a striking resemblance to embroidery. 

Boar, bore, the male of swine. (See Hoa.) 

Hoar, Wild (But ternfu). —All the varieties of the 
useful gen. Sue that are now seen in civilised countries, 
owe tbeir origin to tho wild boar, which ie e native of 
neurly all the temperate parts of Europe and Asia. It 
was formerly a boast of chase in the woods of this 
country, anti, at tho present day, it is hunted in India 
and in many parts of Europe. It is generally more 
gaunt and bony than the common hog, and its mus¬ 
cular strength is grester. When about a year or two 
old, the bide has a yellowish-brown hue; but, in time, 
this changes to a dark brindled grey. There is n fine 
soft hair, of a woolly nature, next the skin, between 
the bristles. Tho snout of the wild boar is rather 
longer than that of the common hog; but the chief 
difference lies in the savage disposition of the former - 
and tho extraordinary length of his tusks. The fe¬ 
males arc mild, except when their young are attacked. 
The tusks of tho wild hoar are long, curved, and sharp, 
and are capable of inflicting aevere and fatal wounds, 
Afrer they are five years old, however, these tusks 
begin to turn up, nnd arc not such formidable Weapons, 
ltuflim says of wild hours: “These animals, when they 
haio young, form'a kind of flock, and it iaupon this 
atone that tbeir safety depends; when attacked, tho 
largest and strongest front the enemy, and by pressing 
alL round against the weaker, force them into tho 
centre ” On account of the excitement and danger 
connected with wild-boar hunting, it has been at all 
times a very favonrito sport. The ancient Roman* 
used to hunt them on foot with large spears. In later 
times, William the Conqueror punished, with the lott 
of their eyes, all persons convicted of killing the wild 
boar. Ihc stag, or the roebuck. (See H 00 . Sue.) 

Board, bord (Sax. bard, a table; Fr. bnreau), it a. 
term usually applied to certain individuals who, in n 
collective capacity, arc intrusted with the management 
of some public; office or department. Thus, toe lords 
of the Treasury, the commMtiouen of outtoms, when 
met together ror the transaction of the butinest of 
their respective offices, are styled tho Hoard of Trea¬ 
sury, Board of Customs. Itfa also usedto designate 
the persons appointed by competent authority to 
manage any private business or sptatdatlon, — as a 
bank, railway, or such Use; tho directors of which 
are styled Board of Directors! . 

Boabdixo, bord'doy, tin expression applied to the 
attempt to cany an ettnmj’*ov«eeffi by assault. It wan 
of frequent ocoofteneo «bg the war with Fvanrt) 
in the early part of the prevent century. After tip* 
cannonade' tad fire Of musketry has continued To* 
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•omo time, rad the contending vessels have drifted 
closely together, in the source of the ration, an oppor¬ 
tunity it sought to attach the chips together by means 
of grappling-irons. A party of seamen and marines, 
already told ofi'for the purpose, thetf spring on board 
the enemy's ship, and a furious hand-to-handencounter 
take* place, with outlaases, pistols, and pikes, which 
is speedily terminated by the success or repulse of the 
attacking party, ffil the Trench soldiery dreaded to 
cross bayonets with the English troope during the 
Peninsular war, and turned as soon as they were near 
enough to aee tbe eyes of the approaching human 
avalanche, so the French sailors could seldom with¬ 
stand the irresistible rush and hearty cheering of the 
British as they swept the decks of their paralysed 
defenders, and drove them pell-mell below. Boarding 
is generally adopted by privateers in the capture of 
merchant vessels. It is thought by competent judges, 
among whom is Sir Howard Douglas, author of a work 
entitled “Warfare with Steam," that; boarding will bo 
as much resorted to when steam vessels of war approach 
elosely to eaoh other in an engagement, as in the 
smart frigate-actions of former days. It is therefore 
recommended that all vessels should he well provided 
with the necessary appliances for attack by, and defence 
against,, boarding, for the latter of which a plan is 
suggested of barricading the quarter-deck ana fore- 
csstle, to afford means of continuing resistance, should 
the main deck be carried. Rut in consequence of the 
results of the battlo of Hampton Hoods (March 9,1802), 
between the Merrimae, of the Confederate States navy, 
and thn Monitor, of tho United States navy, both iron- 
elad ships, heavily armed, and proteotnd with iron 
shields and defences, under cover of which the guns 
worked, which battered each other with heavy ord¬ 
nance for five hours without material injury on cither 
aide, an entire change in naval warfare and tactics 
must take place j and as low iron ships, with cupola 
shields, on Captain Coles's plan, in which the men who 
navigate the vessel and work the guns are out of sight, 
will now taker the place or wooden ones in our own 
navy, as well as in the navies of all maritime powers, 
it is manifest that boarding con nover again lie put in 
practice in vessels built on those principles, but that it 
most be numbered among the traditions of past 
times. 

Boabdiho-Pike, in Mar., a weapon formed of an 
iron spike flxod on an ashen staff, used bv sailors in 
boarding an enemy’s ship. It is frequently called a 
half-pike, from its having a much shorter staff than 
the wholo pike. 

Board op Admiralty. — A department of the 
government wbioh has the management of all matters 
eonneoted with tbe royal navy. It exercises the powers 
which formerly were vested in the lord high admiral; 
and its members are styled the “ Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty." They are six in number; and tho 
drat lord is always a member of the asbinet. It is the 
first lord that principally exercises the powers of the 
office. He is to all intents and purposes the lord high 
admiral, the other lords acting merely as his advisers 
and oounoil. It it he that is held responsible in par¬ 
liament for tho oonduot of this branch of tho publio 
service. Of the five junior lords, four are always naval 
or sea lords, two of them generally admirals, and the 
fifth is a civil lord. This board has the management of 
everything oonnected with the navy, both in war and 
in peace. By their orders ships are bnilt, repaired, 
sold, or broken up; put into commission or out of com- 
mission; armed, stored^ and provisioned ; employed at 
home or on foreign station*. Repairs, alterations, and 
improvements in the dockyards are under their direc¬ 
tion ; and all inventions and experiment* relating to 
matters are laid before them for approval. All | 
orders ond instructions to officers emanate from them; 
•**.*“ official returns from the fleet, and every praeti- 
ou detail respecting the condition and discipline of the 
Mips, ere addressed to them. All naval honours, pro- 
mottone, and appointments emanate from thie board; 
•no by their recommendation all pensions, gratuities, 
and superannuations are grauted. Under the six lords 
we two secre tsnea-iu-chiel, who manage the doilr 
work of the offloe. Tbe lords of tbe Admiralty resign 
with the ministry,— an arrangement that gives rise to 
many evils. The salary of the first lord is £4,600, and 
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his official residence la the Admiralty, Whitehall. 
Each of tbe junior lords has a salary of 111,0" 
and an offioial residence, or, in lien thereof, £200 1 ' 
tional. 

Board or Ordraitoi.—A departmentof tbe govern¬ 
ment, which baa now been abolished,' but w(noh had 
the management of all matters relating to the.artifirry 
and engineering oorps of the British army. It con¬ 
sisted of the master-general of the ordnance, who was 
usually a distinguished military officer, and who, in all 
matters connected with tha discipline, regulation, and 
distribution of these oorps, exercised supreme autho¬ 
rity ; the surveyor-general, tbe clerk of the ordnanoe, 
ana tho principal storekeeper, all of whom held their 
appointments under the great seal during pleasure. 
During the Crimean war tbe defects of this board 
became very manifest, and it was accordingly dissolved, 
and thn duties of the master-general distributed among 
the different departments of tha War-office. 

Board or Traps asp Piawtations.—A department 
of the government which may bo said to have originated 
in 1680, when Charles II. erected two separate coun¬ 
cils, one for trade and another fur plantations. After 
sundry subsequent changes, the present department 
was established by order of counoil in 1786. In reality 
the board is a permanent committee of privy council, 
constituted for the consideration of all matters spe¬ 
cially relating i trade and the colonies. It consists of 
a president an ice-president, appointed by the queen 
in council, an ' certain other members, who have** 
officio places a’ -he board. These arc the lord chancel¬ 
lor, the Unit lord of the Treasury, the principal seore 
taries of state, the chancellor and the under-treaeorer 
of the Exchequer, tho speaker of the House of Cora, 
mons, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, paymaster 
of tho forces, master of the Mint, and such officers of 
state in Ireland as are privy councillors in England. 
The president and vice-president form nominally the 
board, and transaot on their own responsibility all 
such general duties as relate to the trade and com¬ 
merce of the United Kingdom, and advise with the 
other departments of tbe government upon these 
matters. They also superintend tho conduct of all 
bills and questions before tbe parliament as relate to 
commerce, and exercise some control over private bills 
so far as the protection of the public is concerned. 
Another department has also been added to the Board 
of Trade,—that of the regulation and control of rail¬ 
ways. They appoint inspectors of railways, approve 
or disallow by-laws, and require detailed returns of 
traffic and of the rates charged. They have also the. 
general superintendence of all matters relating to 
merchant ships and merchant seamen. A department 
for the collection of statistic* waa formed in con¬ 
nection with this board in 1832. Tbe president has a 
salary of £2,000: the vioe-president, who is also pay¬ 
master-general, ass for both offices £2,000; and the 
two joint secretaries £1,600 each. 

Bo Anns, Saoerd, were small pieces of wood, which 
were struck together for the purpose of assembling 
tho people to worship, before the use of bells. In some 
Roman Catholic countries such boards are still em¬ 
ployed during Passion-week, aa the noiao of bells is 
considered to be unsuitable for tbe occasion; and they 
return to the bells on the first day of Easter. 

Boar-Fish (Caprot),’a fish of the Dory fun., wbieh 
takes its name from the resemblance borne by its 
mouth to the snout of the bog. Its fins are covered 
with rough scales, and it has no apines along the dor¬ 
sal or anal fins. Tbe eyes aro very large, and placed 
far forward. It is of a carmine oofonr, lighter below, 
and with seven transverse orange bands on the back. 
It is a well-known inhabitant of the Mediterranean, 
and is very rarely seen on the British coast. Ita flesh 
is of poor quality. 

Boar’s Hras, in oar enoient customs, was the first 
dish ou Christmas-dsy, and was carried up to the prin¬ 
cipal table in the hall with great state and solemnity. A 
carol which waa sang on. this occasion was ss follows 
(See Christmas.) 

“ The bore's head in hand* bring I 
With garlands* gay and rosemary $ 


I pray yon all synge merily, 
Qui eeti* tn'otnuivia. 
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The bore's heed I vtidantaside. 

Is the chefs wrrfw la this hutaa ; 
Loke wherever it be fande, 

Semite ohm eantico. 

Be gladde, lordes, both more end latse, 
For tUishath ordayned our stewarde. 
To chore you ell this Christmesse, 

The bore’ s heed with mustarde." 


Boa*, botgifi si. fiat), a small vessel propelled on 
(he water by rowing or sailing. There are a greet 
many hinds of boats, the construction and machinery 
of wiiioh are very different, according to (be purposes 
for which they are intended. Thus, they are occasion¬ 
ally slight or strong, sharp or flat-bottomed, plain or 
ornamented; as they may ha designed for swiftness 
or burden, for deep water or (hallow, for sailing in 
harbour or at sea, and fqr convenience or pleasure. 

Boathim* bote'-bUl 
Jgg r " \ (Caneroma rauero- 

phaga), an inhabitant 
of Cayenne, Quiana, 
Bh and Brozi). It iB 

about tbo size of tbe 
.Jr domestic hen. Its 

fl WafT^MKltM beak resembles a 
^W boat reversed, hav- 

ing a strong keel- 
. 1 like ridge down the 

middle of tlio upper 
Cxvs x (+> mandible. The food 

V* a. ^ and general bnbils 

n of tins bird place it 

^ among the herons. 

BOAinn.li. It chiefly lives by tho 

sides of rivers. 

Boathook, bote’-hook, an iron book, with a sharp 
spike on its louder part, fixed upon a long pole or shaft, 
by the help of which a person in a boat may cither 
hook anything to confine the boat in a particnlur place, 
or push her off with the point. 

Bo atikg, ba'-tinij, was a severe punishment inflicted 
by the ancient Persians on capital offenders, in tho 
following mannerTho condemned person being laid 
on his hack in a boot, and having his hands stretched 
out and tied fast on each aide of it, hod another boat 
put over him, bis head being left out through a hole 
made for that purpose. In this postarc they fed him, 
till the worms which were bred in the excrements ho 
voided as he thus lay, entirely consumed bis bowels, 
and so caused his death, which usually took about 
twenty days, the criminal lying all the time between 
the boats, enduring the moet terrible torments. 

Boating.— A boat is managed or propelled by cither 
•ails or oars. When the srt is pursued by means of 
sails, it is termed yachting; when tho propelling power 
is that of oars, the art is termed rowing. (See Rowing 
and Yachting.) 

Boat-xowzuiwg Avbaxatvb.—E very ship of war 
oarrioB along with her boats for particular services; 
and every passcDger-veesel is compelled bylaw to carry 
• certain number of boats. The ropes and pulleys used 
in letting down these boats from the cranes or davits 
into the water constitute the boat-lowering apparatus. 
The means by which boats were formerly lowered were 
very inefficient; but great improvements have taken 
place of late years. When boats had to be lowered in 
any emergency, such ss a shipwreck, great difficulty 
was found in extricating them, and they often capsized 
in their dezoent, plunging their occupants into the 
water. Laoon’s motion-break and Kynaston’s die- 
engaging-hooks were two of the earliest attempts at 
amelioration. By the former, one man can regulate 
tbe rate of M boat's descent, and by the latter, boats 
can be both raised and lowered more quickly. Clifford's 
apparatus, which is now snpplied to many ships of war, 
passenger-ships, and merchant-ships, is considered 
one of the most valuable. By means of it. the boat is 
lowered and disengaged by one man aeatedjn the boot. 
Experiments were tried on board of H.M.8. JPrineete- 
jRoyal, in 1B36, by order of the Admiralty, Twelve 
men got info the starboard cutter when rim waa 
hanging from the davits. Sbe was quickly and steadily 
lowered by one man into toewotor, a distance of 40 
feet. The boat, (be men, and the gear weighed newly 
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three tons. Many lives have been saved by the use of 
this apparatus. ^ 

Boatswain, ^ete'-saw, a warrant officer to aanip, 
who baa charge of the Boats, sails, rigging, ooloure, 
anobors, cables, and cordage. It la tho business o fthtt , 
officer to summon the crew to their duty, and. to aarift. 
with his mates in the working of the ship. , 

Boatswain’s Math is an assistant to the boatswain 
in all the above-mentioned duties, with tbe disagreeable 
addition of inflicting aUpnnishmattte to which the men 
are subjected. . 

BonBnr-HM. (See Each MAirutACStBH,) 

Bobstat, bob'-etai, in Mar., a rope used to confine 
tho bowsprit downwards to (he atom or cutwater, and 
to counteract the force of the stays of the foremast, 
which it draws upwards. It is Used by passing one of 
its ends through a hole bored in the fore part of the 
outwatcr, both ends being spliced together, so as to 
make it twofold, or like the link of a chain, A dead- 
eye is then fixed in it, and a lanyard passed through, 
which communicates with another dead-eye upon the 
bowsprit. This is then drawn extremely tight by the 
help of mechanical powers. 

floe, Hock-i-and, or JlooKtAWD, in the Bazon fame, 
was what wo, at tho present day, call freehold laud, or 
land held by charter; and it was by that name distin¬ 
guished from folk-land, which was copyhold land. 

lions's Law, bodttf-laea, in Astron., an arithmetical 
formula which approximately expresses the oistances of 
the planets from the sun. Kepler led the way to its 
discovery in an attempt to find a general law by which 
the distances of the planets from the sun were governed, 
by showing that there was an undue spaoe between too 
orbits of Mars and Jupiter, in comparison with too 
relative distances of the planets from the sun. Th» 
caused him to conjecturo that a planet hitherto un¬ 
observed really existed, having its orbit between those 
of Mars and Jupiter; and in 1778, this formula, known 
as iiode’s law, wos enunciated by Bode, who boldly 
declared that Kepler's idea would bo found to bo an 
actual fact. The law itself is as follow^;-—Supposing 
4 to represent tho distance of Merouryfrom the sun, 
the distance of tho other planets is obtained by adding 
to this number a geometrical series, of which 3 is tho 
first term, increasing by the rstio 8. Thus, the dis¬ 
tances of tho planets from the sun nro respectively 
represented as follows; and,fortheeakeofcomparison, 
tho actual mean distances from the sun are given to 
another column, calculated on tho Supposition that tho 


another column, calculated on the supposition that tho 
distance of the earth is represented by 10, 


Kauk or Planit. 


1 ) 1 - 1 *,ire O'-nnUcz 
tiiUudatlAW. 


Actual 

Mean 

X) latino*. 

Mercury.4 sa 4 8*87 

Venus . 4+3 ** 7 7‘2S 

The Earth . 4 + (3 x 2) » 10 10*00 

Mars. 4 + (3 x 4) = 18 15*88 

) 4+(3x 8, “ 28 28 ‘ M 

Jupiter .. 4+ (3 x 10) = 62 52’03 

Sat urn. 4 + (3 x 32) = 100 95-39 

ITrai.us ..4+ (3 x 64) ** 108 191*83 

Neptune. 4+ (3x128)® 388 300-00 

That there must be aomo truth in the system above 
given, is proved by tbo discovery of the Sixty-nine as¬ 
teroids (tee Ahtbkoids) since 1800, which fill the place 
that Kepler supposed to be occupied hyapleaet. There 
is no very great deviation from the numbers arbitrarily 
laid down, except in the caaeof Neptune. Tho satellites 
which revolve round Jupiter and Saturn follow a similar 
law in their respective distances from their planets. 
Bonus, Rkoulah, bod'-et, in Georo., a term applied 
to five solids; as the icosahedron, with twenty regular 
pentagonal faces; the dodecahedron, with twelve trian¬ 
gular faces; the octahedron* with eight triangular fooeat 
toe cube, or hexahedron, with six square faces; ana 
the pyramid, or tetrahedron, with four triangular 
faces. 

BODKIW, bod’-kin <Ang.-Sax.), * large kind of needle 
need by the women of antiquity for toe same purpose# 
ea they now an, and also In fastening toe hair. It 
waa termed belone with the Greeks, and by ton ancient 
Romans Gen*. These instruments were made not only 
of raetai bat also of bone, wood, aod ivory. The/tamos 
of fastening op toe hair behind by means of the bodkin 


of fastening up toe hair 1 


i by means of the bodkin 










THE DICTIONARY OF 


Bodle 

still prevail* in Italy and parts of Germany, The term 
bodkin applies, at the present time, mere particularly 
to a sharp pointed instrument 

& used for piercing lioles in doth. 

Formerly the term Was given 
to a dirk or dagger^ aid in 
fihakspeve, Hairnet M found 
.aaying “who would bear the 
whips and scorns of time; The 
oppressor’s wrong, the proud 
man's contumely,.... When 
lie himself might his quietus 
make with a bare bodkin." It 
is also the name of an instru¬ 
ment with an eye, for drawing 
nODKXN. tape, thread, or ribbon through 

a leap, &c. 

Bonus, or Boobt/e, hat-del, an ancient Scottish 
copper coin, of the value of two pennies Scots, or the 
fturd part of a halfpenny sterling. It is said to have 
been named after a master of the mint of the name of 
Both well. 

BoDl.itiJ.ir Lxhkabt, bnd'-le-an, the public library of 
tho university of Oxford, so called from Sir Thomas 
Bodley, by whom it was restored in 1597. He pre¬ 
sented to it a largo collection of books purchased on 
the continent, and valued at £]n,ixx). Other collections 
were cent in to such an extent that the old building 
soon beonmn insuillcicut to contain them; and a new 
wing was added to it by Sir Thomas, the foundntion- 
etoue of which was laid in lOlo. He also on liis death, 
in 1012, left a considerable estate to tho university, in 
lands and money, for salaries, repairs, and now books. 
Among the more important collections that have since 
been added to it are those of the earl of Pembroke, 
John Bolden, Archbishop Laud, Sir Thomas line. Sir 
Renelm I)igby, General Fairfax, ltichard Gough, and 
Francis Douce. The library has also been largely 
increased by purchases, and by being entitled to a 
copy of every work printed in the Knifed Kingdom. 
At present if is estimated to contain about 2du.<Kk) 
printed volumes, and upwards of *22 ,ihhi in manuscript. 
All members Of tho university who have taken a degree 
are admitted to the use of tho library; and literary 
persons properly recommended are also ullowcd to 
consult the books. Bo books are allowed to be taken 
out of the library. It is open between Lady-day and 
Michaelmas from 9 in tho morning to 4 in the after¬ 
noon, and between Michaelmas and Lad v-day from 1ft 
to 3. In terms of n statute passed in a reading- 
room has been attached to the library, open throughout 
the year from 10 in the morning to 10 m the evening. 
—Ref. Memoir* of JMrariee, by .Edward Edwards. 

BODY, bod'** (Aug.-Sax.), a term very variously 
used. In Fbys. it denotes n solid, extended, palpable 
substance of three kinds; as a soft body,—one which, 
yielding to a Mow, undergoes a change; a hard body,— 
oae which remains unaltered after being struck ; an 
cMstio body,—one whoso form changes upon being 
struck, but recovers again when the impelling force is 
removed. With respect to unimals, body Dignities the 
frame, the material substance, in contradistinction to 
the living principle in beasts and tho soul in man; in 
other words, matter as opposed to spirit. 

Boot Coxobxs, pigments used in executing he¬ 
raldic paintings and illuminated work, in whioh the 
colour is required to be laid «>n in such a tnannor that 
it may form a thick uniform coating over the paper or 
vellum on whioh the outline it traced, utterly devoid 
of transparency. Body colours for those purposes are 
generally sold 'in the form of powder, and require to 
be mixed with a little gum-water. They call be made, 
however, by the mixture of any simple water-colour 
with flake-white or Chinese white; thus, the heraldic 
aanre is obtained by mixing ultramarine or oobalt-biue 
'With either of these pigments. Body colours prepared 
in this mnuner arc used by painters to'produce bril¬ 
liant effects in water-colour drawings, and form high 
lights, Such aa those reflected from armour, which 
cannot be okveined so clearly by putting on the co¬ 
lon ring shads by shade, or by wiping out with rag or 
chamois leather. • 

BOPT or a Owtrscx, the name usually given to the 
nave of a church, as distinct from the side-aisle* and 
chancel. (See Hays.) 
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Bohemian Brethren 

Bmnioutu, h*(p)*m*er l *iea. in Bot., a gen. of plantsu, 
belonging to the Pat. ord. f7 rticavea. From sevepn 
species valuable fibre* ate obtained. B.jpndteeen or 
,puya, a plant growing wild in. Repaul and SiMffiin, is 
the sou roe of the celebrated Ponan fibre, whiah rival}, 
the beat European flax for tenacity. This spt£.&ft'ot'- 
tains the height of six or eight feet; but tor stem is 
usually very deader. It iaeut down far n*r when the 
seed is formed; the bark is then peeled of, dried, 
boiled with wood-ashes, and beaten mth mallets, to 
separate its component fibres. B. spsetsse, the wild 
rhea, also yields a very strong fibre, which is much 
used iu the East. B. wives, the Tenjrm Ha of the 
Chinese, is now known to yield the film used in the 
manufacture of the beautiful fabric called Chinese 
grass-cloth. Tho species constitnting this germs were 
formerly regarded as species of Vrliru, the nettle. 

Bokbiuavij, be(r) ha'-vi-a (so named after Boer- 
hnnre, tho celebrated physician), in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nut. ord. JCvctagiiuwrir. The 
species ere employed medicinally, both in Pern and 
the East Indies, having emetic and purgative proper¬ 
ties. IS. tnberoM, a native of Peru, is employed as a 
culinary vegetable. 

Boo,’ bog (Celtic, soft), the name commonly given 
to u wet spungy morass, composed, for the most part, 
of decayed vcgcti-' le matter. The Bog of Allen is the 
most extensive the numerous bogs found in the 
British isle*. 1 1 lunoas, iu Limea-hire, is another 
celebrated bog, ..ting twelve square miles in extent. 
The origin and composition of hogs will be found to be 
fullv treated of under tho bead 1 ’kjt. 

itOG-DlUH. (See Mehyahthks.) 

Uoo-ucji) Minnbal, also known as the Torbane- 
he»d mineral (which see), 

lioo luoN-oaa, a ferruginous deposit found at the 
bottom of bogs. 1 1 consists mainly of peroxide of iron, 
and is formed by tho subsidence ol the iron oxides and 
mrhonulcs held in solution by the bog water. It oc¬ 
curs in some parts of America in suob large quantities 
aa to lie commercially valuable. It is of u reddish-brown 
colour, and has been occasionally used as a pigment, 
‘'-mu' varieties of bog iron-ore contain phosphates. 

| liouxoK linos. (See London Clair.) 

Dug-Oak, Bog-wood, a name applied)to the trunks 
and large brunches of oaks, firs, and other trees found 
iu the Irish and Scotch hogs. It derives its intense 
blnuk colour from being impregnated with iron. It is 
I very hard, and is capable of receiving a high polish, 
j it is much used in Trclaud, in combination with gold 
and siiver, for articles of jewellery. 

Bogo.ujm, botf-om’-i-le, in Ecol. Hist., was the name 
of a seel n liich appeared in the 12th century, founded 
bv Basil, who was burned by Alexias Comnenu* in 
1119. Tho name is derived from the Bulgarian log, 
lord, and tnilui, have mercy. Their creed resembled 
the doctrines of the ancient Gnostics and Hanichaans. 
They believed in two principles in the universe,» good 
and an evil; that the soul or spirit emanated from the 
good principle, but that the body and all material 
dungs were created by the evil one. Hence, they 
viewed the body as the prison-house of the immortal 
spirit, and believed that it ought to be enervated, by 
lasting, contemplation, and other exercises, so that 
the soul might gradually be restored to itB primitive 
liberty. They were also opposed to marriage. They 
denied the reality of Cbnal'a body, and rejected the 
law of Moses. They used no prayer but the Lord's 
Braver, and rejected all sacraments. This sect waa 
subjected to great persecution, but continued to exist 
down to the 13th century. 

Boo-TKonxa, a term of contempt frequently applied 
to the lower classes of the Irish agricultural labourers, 
and founded on the singular ability they have acquired, 
by long custom and practice, of passing securely oyer 
tho extensive quagmire* or begs of their native oountry. 
Whore strangers would sink aad sometime* perish in 
the treacherous morass, their habits and instincts teach 
them to find s safe footing,—a facility which formerly 
was often employed to elude foe pursuit of soldiers, 
polie«i aud officers of law. 

Bomxijs, or Xouvus Basra saw, is-b'wtss, 
a sect of Christians, so called from thy countries in 
which thev originally existed, but who designate them¬ 
selves “The Union of Brethren" (Vnitat Bralnm), 



universal mrroaiUTioN. 


Sohesalwa BiMma 


Sohaaiin Brethren 


( ^hey arose in Prague, ths ostial of Bohemia, about Herrohntbod consideroblyiacrsaseri, sedwhenmasy 
be middle of the 15th oeniury, end wen formed of religiously-disposed persona from other quarter! own* 
-tain remnant* of the Husaiteewhodiffered from the to settle among thorn, the consequent diversity Of poati* 
{aim. another party of Hussites, in berngmore manta suggested the propriety of their having *o*aa 
' air th ® error* of pm*nr, and of stricter *0- rid®* drawn up for their direction and guidsuea. Ac- 
- -_a l discipline. In 1453 the betook themselves eordingly, with (he amtateaea of Oouut Zinseadorf 
■ : of SOaaie end Moravia, Mmh they (who ie justly eoasidered to bare been in aotM measure 

I oimicwnmnuaWM into aaparete communities, ana the founder of that society, to which he devoted hie 
1 iiatinguisRhdthemtelves from the rest of the Hussite* life, proparty, and energy}, certain articles of unfon 
by the namBrother* of the Law of Ohriat, the were drawn up, which, leaving all the distinctive doc* 
Union of Brotulen, or United Brethren. They Suf- trine* of the various Protestant denominations entirely 
fered great persecutions, both from the Calixtiues and out of the question* adopted, as article* of frith, oqly 
the Homan Catholics; but they suffered unresistingly, those fundamental Scripture truth* on which (hey eU 


opposing nothing but reasonable remonstrances end agreed, and, at Inc seme tune, introduced a system of 
prayer to the rage of their persecutor*. They were social compact and ohnrch discipline resembling that - 
often confounded by their opponents with the Walden* of the ancient church of Bohemian Brethren. These 
nee ami Bicards, and, on account of their being fire- articles were, after mature deliberation, adopted by 
quently compelled to conceal themselves in caverns all the inhabitants of Hemthut, who pledged them* 
nd solitary places, they were coiled Cave-dwellers Helves mutually to their observance, under the name of 
[Qrubmiheimir). In spite of persecution, however, a Brotherly Agreement, in 1727. They admit among 
from the steadfastness of their iatfh and the purity of them individuals from all Protestant denominations, 
their morals, their numbers greatly increased, ami in without renouncing their original church or creed. 
1300 they numbered 2tK> parishes, most of whom had In fact, they strenuously object to being considered 
chapels connected with them. It being against their u separate sect or denomination, maintaining that 
principles to engage in strife, they refused to take up their union ig founded exclusively on general Chris- 
arms m the Snialcaldio war against (be I’rotefltnnts, turn doctrines, and that their peculiarities relate 
and, in consequence, Ferdinand deprived them of their solely to their social organisation, by which they 
churches; and in 1548 about l.OiK) of them retired attempt to put truly Ct-ristlan principles of life 
into l’oland and Prussia, where they at first settled at uml conduct into actual practice. They profess a 
Marienwerder. The agreement which these exiles general adherence to the Augsburg Confession, but 
entered into at Bentomir with the Polish reformers in avoid digcusaions respecting the speculative doe- 
1570, and, still more, the Dissenters' Peace Act of the trines of Christianity. At a general synod held at 
Polish Convention in 1572, secured them toleration in Jlarby in 1775, it was agreed that they steadfastly 
that countir: whilo the subsequent persecutions of maituoiu the following five points, without lessening 
Sigitmund IH. united them still more closely to the the importance of any other article of the Christian 
Reformers, with whom they have maintained a con- faith:—1. The doctrine of the universal depravity of 
neotion to the present day. Those who remained m man, and that, since the fall, lio has uo power whatever 
Moravia and Bohemia obtained some degree of liberty left to help himself. 2. The doctrine of the divinity of 
under Maximilian II., and had their ehicf seat at Fuf- Christ. 3. The doctrine of the atonement and satis- 
nek, in Moravia. The Thirty Years* War, which ter- faction made for ns by Janus Christ; and that bybts 
minuted so disastrously for the Protestant cause, oc- merits alone we receive freely the forgiveness or sin 
rasioued the entire destruction of the Bohemian and naui-1 ideation in soul ana body. 4> The doctrine 
churches end broke up their societies. Their last of the Holy Spirit and the operation of hia grade; 
bishop, Amos Contemns, took refuge in England, and that it is ini who wurkelb in us eonviation of sin, faith 
commended the cause of his people to their pious m Jeans, and pureness in heart. 6. The doctrine of 
brethren of the Church of England. About this the fruii s of faith; that faith must evidence itself by 
period, some of the persecuted refugees obtained pro- williug obedience to the cotmnandmeuta of God, from 
tection and privileges from the English government, love and gratitude. Their church is episcopal in form, 
and the ohnrch of Austin Friars, in tli« centre of mid they have three orders of clergy,—bishops, pres- 
i-ondon, was granted to one of their mminters. Again, by tern, and deacons. The bishops alone are authorised 
in the reigns of Cburles 11. and George I., the case of to ordain ministers; but they possess no authority in 
these sufferers was recommended to the people of the government of the church, except such aa they 
England, and moneys collected for their aid in the derive from some other office. The presbyters are the 
churches throughout the kingdom, with the express ordained stated ministers of the communities, The 
sanction of two successive arohhishops of Canterbury, degree of deacon is the first bestowed upou young 
Those that remained in their own country continued ministers and missionaries, by which' they Are author- 
to meet secretly aud by stealth,until, at last, a number ized to administer tlm sacraments. It is a gqunl 
of them found refuge on the estates of Count Zinzen- principle of the soei. tv, that their sooisl Organisation 
dorf, in Lusatia, where they built an humble village, is in no ease to interfere with their duties as citizens 
tind nameil it Herrahut (the Lord’s shelter), and which ami subjects of the governments under which they Hem 
u still the principal settlement of the socioty. They ! Where they form separate communities, they ao not 
first appeared aa a body in England shortly before the | allow the permanent residence of eat persons as bouse* 
middle of the last ceuturt. They laid their case before holders who are not members in full communion, end 
parliament, when their doctrines, discipline, and bis- who have not signed the Brotherly Agreement; hut they 
tory were scrupulously investigated by committees of freely admit to temporary residence among them of 
both houses ; and two hills were passed (20 Geo. II. flueh persons as are willing to conform to theirextenia) 
r. 44, end 22 Geo. II. c. 30) in 1747 and 1748, exempt- regulations. According to these, all kind* of amusements 
mg them from taking oaths aud bearing arms in cer- considered dangerous to strict morality are forbidden, 
tain cases. The early Brethren attempted to restore —as halls, dancing, plays, gambling of any kind, andoll 
the primitive purity of the Christian church, aud promiscuous assemblies of the youth of both sexes,- In 
framed their constitution according to the accounts the continental communities to which unmarried mea 
that remote of the Apostolic churches. They took the and boys not belonging to thefamiiies of theommiMUty 


rnestie life. For that purpose, they bad a number of Brethren’s house, where usually diver* trades and 
officers of diff erent degrees,—viz. ordaining bishops, manufactures are carried on for the benefilof tbehouM 
seniors and conscnior*, presbyters or preachers, des- dr community; for it up general role with them that 
cons, sediles, and sooly tes,—among whom the manage- every member of the society devote Mrtuu-lf to some 
meot of the ecclesiastics!, moral, and eivilwflhir* of useful occupation. A simtlernouse,.trader the guidance 
the community was distributed. They had .throe of a female superintendent; ip esJUed(be Single Sister** 
classes of members,—beginners, proficients, and the house; and in larger eojtpwrtitleothero are also sim&M . 
perfect, and three degrees of excammonieatioa, sod homes for widows who may wish to Jive retired. Spew 
made a careful separation of the sexes. When the division of sex and station is placed under the special 
number of emigrant* from Bohemia and Moravia to guidance of eiders of tbsir own description, whoa* 
287 





province it ia to assist thsenwitit pood 
admonition, and to, attend totheir general 
There are alao special eldst* charged 
of the young, a* we^M triflratM®dit#tO*h« apiTttoui 
welfare of the married people. All (MM elder* of both 
eexea, together with the stated minister and the persons 
to whom the economical concern* of the'oommtmity 
are intrusted, form together the board of eiders, in 
whom rest* the government of the eoMmunlty, with 
the concurrence of the committee elected by the in- 
habitants for all temporal concerns. This oommittoe 
superintend* the observance of nil regulations, 1ms 
charge of tlio police, and decides differences between 
individuals. Matters of general interest are submitted 
to a meeting of the whole community. The female 
elders, though they attend the board of elders, lmve no 
vote in their denBhrations. The most distinguishing 
feature of this body is their earnest and unremitting 
efforts to diffuse a knowledge of Christianity,|o the 
most remote and neglected portions of the globe. It is 
this that has more particularly gained thenrthe estfeem 
of so many great and good men. “Who," says Dr. 
Chalmers, in reviewing fhe'gepd that had. been effected 
by then - means, “would not-, long to bo in possession 
,of the eliarm by which they have wrought this wonder- 
ml transformation,—who would not willingly exchange 
for it all tbs parade of human eloquence, and all the 
eonfldencc or human argument." in 1851 the number 
of their ehspelB in England and Wales was '.Vi, with 
0,806 sittings. Though the entire number of members 
in that year did not exceed 12,000 in Europe; tior 6,000 
in America, they had 201 missionaries and 70 settle¬ 
ments distributed among the Uottontots, Greenlanders, 
Esquimaux, Indians, Australian aborigines, and the 
negroes of the West Indies andAmeiioa. The num¬ 
ber of converts belonging to the missionary congrega- 
tions was about 70,000. The annual expense ofearrv- 
teg on this great work is only about £13,000, throe- 
fourths of which are raised by other Christian bodies 
■Iffffeaipally by the Church of England), who appreciate 
the value of their labours. 

BOIUNUIT IiXtrOUAOX Aim IilTBBATUKUi ■— 
Bohemian language, termed by the people w flW P W S’l 
the Cxeckuk, is a branch of the Slavonic, undia SpoUrn 


f mM 4* wwtfj 


* reformer ia language as well as in MB 
his tiraedatss A'new petiod of Bobetui 
(1 mafcMj. He wised anti 
transwOpnof the Wfito, and was the 
twenty books betides. Yetfcleiiilhwne# on 
turn arose Ism by what be wrote thanb 
wMoh be imparted to it. In the old 1 
archive* lie, unknown snd disregarded, *lo 
rable tract* and treatises, dogmatic, poVJSicBl, and, 
ascetiaal, by tbs different aeets of Haanttii of the 15th 
century. Poetry sank almost to mere rhyme, though 
some of the church hymns of the Hussites ore not 
without poetical,merit. The prose, tewever, of this 
period became more fixed and expressive, and was tba 
only medium of all public transactions. The state 
papers, as Well as the correspondence of the statesmen 
of this period, ere excellent specimens of a curt, dear, 
terse, and expressive style. It is particularly rich in 
national wnrkB; and of the historical works of this pe¬ 
riod, a number have been edited by Palaeky in his Scrip- 
tore* Serum Sohemicarum (1829). Tbe period from 
1520 to 1020 iB called by the Bohemians the golden age of 
their literature. During it, particularly under the reign 
off Rudolph II. (1670—1011), all the sciences and arts 
wore studied with diligence, anil an attachment to the 
same was publicly manifested by all classes of society. 
Education was nr ,’h attended to, and in Prague alone 
there were two to -rsities and sixteen other seminaries 

of education; am ..,g which were several girls’-schools; 
while throughout the country there were numerous 
gymnasium^ and parish schools. The language reached 
its highest point, both grammatically and socially; and 
the number of wprks of every kind and character that 
appeared during tins period is very remarkable. Yet 
it cannot be said timt the works of this time display 
any great amount of'teigitndity or genius. The fourth 






loots by the number of its roots, its great flexibility, 
precision of expression, and elegant grammatical con¬ 
struction. lake all the Slavonic tongues, however, it 
wAita a proper form of the passive voice. Tr. is the 
mnqtnowerfm and manly.butat tbe same thpcthol ' 
eat of the Slavonic .languages. It is also dwttMj«B« 3 »s. 

S ’its precise and regular ortfeo^aphyitihHtMSBMp 
e 15th century by John Hdsa, in which, ^SHpWrof 
tiie Roman alphabet, every sound has a pSttMmar 
chapter assigned to it. What, however, chiefly dig- 
tlngmshesit from most of the other European languages 
it, that here, as in the ancient tongues, the quantity 
prevails, while in tbe modern tongues it is the noeoht 
that governs, It iathus particularly, well adapted to 
represent tbe various kinds of Greek end Eatirf metres. 
JSTo other tqngue o*n so completely end foroihly, and 1 
yet so naturally, convey the meaning, of thejpicieflA 
daisies in translation a* tbe Bohemian... Ifo gpahimhr 
jtjgnore difficult to master than that .of motf oiher 
Ettropeea languages, on account of its complicated 
'forma and construction. The Bohemian,Uteniture ia* 
alder than that pf any of the other Slavonic tongues? 
naewnding at least aa early M the lQtix oenmry. Of tbs 
earliest period of RMustoiv. or that praosdiug the time' 
of Johnll)***, several remain* lb 1817, Iffr. 

Hanks, keeper of the Hotid&lilaMMfcdb to veredut 
Kdniginhofportof a collection of epiomsMIyrM 
ffthe 18th eentnry, which ate aaifrtob* «Sfe$»st©f8 mi 
&&*** «pdten dM M* *- Thmtrsmaiu/ 


ed to the conqueror. Perhaps never did 
isdilr fall from a high slate of cultivation 


j^C^MRfdily fall from a high si ate of cultivation 
.'nKWRmeat barbarism. The leading men of 
dtfthostiy perished by the sword ; the clergy, 
scholars, nobility, and in general all the more culti¬ 
vated part of the nation, left the country. Their 
places were supplied by Italian, Dutch, Spanish, Ger¬ 
man, and other adventurers, who came iu troops, and 
possessed themselves of ail dignities and offioes. Jesuit 
missionaries went from place to place and house to 
house, acoompnuicd by soldiers, in .order to take and 
destroy all books suspected of heresy. This nufortu- 
narta dMIgnctkyi .of books was continued for into the 
wrairffl^Kd; even Vo late as 1750 the Jesuit 

...UyJwotm XjMkted that lie bad destroyed 80,000 

Bohepipmiookl, jBty/ihewlbre matter of wonder 
that' via' stfil : pdskess jb nSSnp es do of the ancient 
literature.'' In the early partof’thii period there were 
still somo writojs.who, indebted for their culture to 
the previous pdried, continued to' shed a kind of light 
on this deep darkness; and many of them published 
works in Amsterdam, Berlin, Dresden, and other 
plpcei, and sent them to Bohemia. One of the last of 


known as i wmitiNin Cducac in. In 1774 an imperial 
decree oMe^d .foe.estabViilinit pf German schools— 
uorm^,-blgli, nditi«Mntat^^thrcMi;fliont Bohemia; 
and in i784 irwaa'dtere«d;,tliat m tha.bigher sohoob 
instructionspoulti»kbaPtypniu German; ao that 
one coalcT only dbhMnt,tjw l^pihts of learning in hi* 
mother tongue. ThU, wbWyie«tfedto be a death-lfo« 
to the language,baa m’Mlllty A contrary effo 0 t.It 

Ennsfo-Xquifiy sBtid^.w'niimrian Pelxel were anti 













t^nrsitay^ IfflfORMATIQN. 
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Pa an improvement in th* state sffgtsbem; 

MB19 adeem na issued reeominendtaigw* nM 
Maaiin language is tbe gymnasium*. « 
time* love of the old dialect ha* been rspidh 
ing, kdt knowledge of it kite hem diffused t! 
diT elasb* of society. la poetsy and betteeJettm, 
' auonc^he aaaiee tbet Mm «ie»«h arteea ace 
OaelshokskT, Hollar, Holly, Leaver, flchnetder, and 
. others'; v» philology, JungmanA, Sduflaik, Henke, 
and Preal; Vi history, Palaoky ana Tomsk; in arehse- 
olqaK'ffehsfaAk ana Wocel j in geography, Sohadek 
nttsvap; in physios, technology, Ac., fledlakxek, 
Mpetana, Amerlmg, and other*. Sinoe 1831 there has 
Wfesc, in conosetion with tbs Bohemian museum at 
1 Prague, a special committee for the cultivation of 
Bohemian literature, numbering in 1840 4,000 mem- 
ben. It has aided in the publication, among other 
works, of Schafarik*s “Slavonic Antiquities," and 
Jungmann’s “Lexicon" and his “ History of Litera¬ 
ture." In 1831 there were published twenty-two 
Bohemian journals, of which eleven appeared in 
Bohemia, five in Moravia, four in Hungary, and two nt 
Vienna.— Be/. Brookhaus* Conversations Lrxikon. 

Bobxuiin Waxwixg, trito'-wiity (Botnbgeivara gar- 
rtda), a bird which is a winter visitant to Brittte^The 
country m which the young are reared » naMBBton 
with certainty. M. Temminck, however, statoMuat 
the European waxwing breeds in the eastern part of 
tbo north of Europe, and lives in tha northern parts 
of Asia. The waxwing it about the else of the starling, 
and is distinguished more for its pretty plumsgenud 
graceful form then for superior vocalisation. 

Botr,, bail, called also furunculut, from the Lalm 
fu.ro, I rage, on account of the violent heat and in¬ 
flammation attending it, is a hard painful tumour of 
the skin and the subjacent cellular tissue. It mokes 
its appearance as a small hard inflamed spot on the 
skm, and gradually enlarges into a painful tumour, 
hating a white conical centre, surrounded by a hard 
inflamed base, and varying in site from the bulk of a 
pea to that of a pigeon’s egg. It proceeds to suppu¬ 
ration, and discharges a few drops of purulent matter 
commonly mixed with blood, ana a central mom called 
the cere. This last often lies deep, and causes con¬ 
siderable pain before coming away; but, without its 
removal, tbo abscess will not heal. Boils, though 
generally very troublesome, are not attended with 
danger. They ocenr mostly in young and vigorous 
persons: but they also occasionally break out upon 
the weak and deficate. They sometimes follow each 
other in rapid succession, and are most common in the 
spring. They all take their rise in some disordered 
state of the digeative organs; and hence it isneecesary 
that the bowels be at flret freely opened, and then 
regulated by gentle onirritatlng laxatives. The diet 
should be plain and oimple, and stimulants ought to 
be avoided. In delicate constitutions a course of sar¬ 
saparilla will be found of great use. In dealing with 
the boil itself, suppuration is to be hastened and per¬ 
fected by means of linseed-meal poultices; and as soon 
as the prominent part of the swelling becomes soft, a 
free opening should be mode into it with a lancet, and 
as much matter as a an be pressed out of it by tolerably 
Arm pressure should be removed, together with the 
core; or the poultices should be continued until the 
core is drawn out, when the wound will speedily heal. 

Borina, boil’-rr, a name applied to vesicle in which 
water or other fluids are exposed to heat, for the pur¬ 
pose of evaporation, or for the formation of steam. 
Small boilers are mostly made of copper; larger ones 
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wrought iron. They are of various 
generally constructed so as to obtain 
iting surface with the smallest eubioal 
contents. (See Stkax-Bmuta. Loconocrvn, Ssoa- 
txmne.) By tha continual evaporation of the 
water in steam boilers, the saline matter contained in 
it at last become* so concentrated, a* to form a deposit 
upon the side* and bottom. In many instances, 
Msneoially when the water used is greasy, this deposit 
bos been the cause of explosions, fromooveriog th* iron 
so tightly as to allow it to become red hot all through. 
The incrustation, on being exposed to such a teraperb- 
ture, cracks, and the water, suddenly submitted to the 
heat of the red-hot metal, bursts mo gas, an explo¬ 
sion bring the result. Many remedies sro lu use for 
280 
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_ Tlis addition of qhlorid* of ammonium 

to the water in the batigr, os proposed by M. Bitter- 
brandt, is very efftataal. JS he ebwria* combines with,' 
the lime, end the carbonic arid with tha ammonie, 
arming chloride of calcium and oar boosts of ammonia, 
two very soluble salts. Chloride of tin and alkaline 
eorbonsMt an ala used for this purpose. 

Boimno-to! ats, points.— A liquid is said to 

boil when it is mad* to assume a constant state of ebul¬ 
lition by tha formation of bubble* of Its vapour by meant 
of heat. The boiliqg-poiata of liquid* dufor according 
to their chemical constitution; in many installevs, in 
direct ratio to the dlffrrsnoes in their composition. 
The boiling-point of the same liquid may vary under 
different circumstances; such as tha pressor* on its 
surface, the amount of attraction extorted by th* vessel 
containing it, or by mite held by it in solution. Boiling, 
or the emission of steam in bubbles, consists in the 
formation of a vapour of equal elasticity to that of tho 
atmosphere, which exerts cts pressure on tho surface 
of the liquid. It therefore follow*, that any lessening 
or increasing of the pressure of the air is accompanied 
by a corresponding depression or elevation of-the 
boiling-point. This foot is made evident by the fomfliar 
experiment of piecing warm water under the receiver 
of an air-pump, when, on exhausting the air, ebullition 
lakes place, from the diminished pressure. Liquids, 
in genwti, boil from 00 s to IWP lower than their ordi¬ 
nary bd| vjg- pomt when heatrd in vacua. This property 
is madeTKof in the manufacture of certain medicinal 
;; sparstiM y' , the properties of which would be de¬ 
stroyed byrntaoture to * temperaturo of 212°. Ad¬ 
vantage bas\ in taken of this property of fluids in 
the measurement of heights. M. Sausvure found that 
on the summit of Mont Blsoo, wbieb is nearly three 
miles above the level of the sea, wsterboiled at 183° 
Fall.; and M. Wisee observed the boiling-point of 
water to he ISC’ Fab. on Mount Pecbinche, while the 
barometer stood at 17 inches. From these foots it 
has been calculated that for every difference in height 
of 698 feet, a variation of l a Fah. in the boiling-point 
is produced. It has also been ascertained that a 
variation ofune-tonth of an inch in the barometer pro¬ 
duces a difference of more than n twentieth of a 
degree Fah. in the boiling-point. The contrary property 
of increase of pressure causing elevation of the boiling- 
point, is evident from tjjpe above considerations. Pa¬ 
pin's digester i* an example of this. By confining 
water in au air-tight vessel, it may be heated to a tem¬ 
perature only hunted by the strength of the vessel. 
Tins prop -t) is taken advantage of in the preparation 
of gelatine from bones, which are heated to a tempera¬ 
ture mnch higher than UlU” Fah. By this means the 
gelatine is easily separated from the earthy matter, 
although the bones might be lioiled for hours at 818* 
Fah. without any suuli effect taking place. ThA at¬ 
traction of a fluid for the surfaced’ tne vessel in smigh 
it is boiled has a g4-eat influence on tbe boiling-point. 
Water boils at 212° in a metallic vessel, in a glam 
vessel at 214°, while in a veaael varnished inside with 
shell-lac the heat may bo raised to SBfi without ebul¬ 
lition taking place. The influence of salts held in 
solution is very marked. A saturated solution of 
chlorate of potash, i. e. containing 01*3 per cent, of the 
salt, boils at 220 s Fah.; a saturated solution of chloride 
of calcium, containing 323 per rent, of tbe salt, boila 
at 333° Fah.; while e saturated solution of acetate of 
potash, containing 763 per cent, of the salt, boils at 
ittll 0 Fah. It will be seen from them exempts* that 
tbe quantity of salt eontrinad in the liqnid dost not 
directly influence the boiling-point. From the experi¬ 
ments of Eopp and others, it has been divcoveradtkat 
an exact ratio exists between the chemical constitution 
of certain liquids and thrik*boUing-pointa at tbe same 
pressure. Thus methyHo, athyhc, pt'opyHc, and bu- 
tylio alcohols ‘difler from each other by an increment 
of C,H„ and their boiling-poiaita differ by on incre¬ 
ment ot 31AP Fah. Another example of this is shown 
Its the hydrocarbon* benxole, toluol*, xylole, and cu- 
mole, the difference in their eompesition being C-H,, 
while the difference of their boiling-point* is 41° Fan, 
Tbe same relation ran* through the orids, etbeitu 
aldehyde, and salts of these bodies. The following 
table of the boflmg-pointe of different liquid* is partly 
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the student is referred for very complete details on 
tii e«e point*. 


Protoxide'of Nitrogen.,.. — 157 

Carbonic Acid . — 106 

Qyanogen . — 7 

Sulphurous Acid .. + 17’0 

Chloric Ether. 51*9 

Aldehyd. 00'5 

Ether. M’S 

Broraio Ether. lifi’B 

Bisulphide of Carlton,..,.... 118-5 

Terohlorlde of Hilicon . 108-2 

Bromine . 115-4 

Wood Spirit. 119 9 

Acetic Ether. 101-9 

Alcohol . 173-1 

Benxole. 1708 

Dutoh Liquid . 184-7 

Water, B. 29 92 ins.. 212 0 

Formic Aoid.221 -5 

Acetic Acid...213-1 

EouselOil.200-8 

Terchloride of Areonio. 273-0 

Butyric Aoid . 814-9 

Terbromide of Phosphorus. .317-5 

Sulphur. WO 

Sulphuric Acid. 019 

Mercury .002 

’Water t» vacuo (Thom rod). 98 

„ B. 10-0 ins. 134 

„ B. 20 0 inn. 194 

„ B. 25-4 ins. 204 

„ B. Ml'T ins. 115 

„ under u pressure of 2 atmospheres 249 

m it «» 10 tt ... 3cb"8 

ft it it 20 »t ... 41B-4 

Saturated Solution of common Suit.227 



it » nearly circular bruin, inwards" of fifty feat 
diameter: it slope* towards the centre like a saucer 
and hps an average depth of five feet. In the middle 
is a cylindrical passage, about seventy feet deenraud 
twelve feet in diameter, up which the boilins water 
risen and the eruptions burst forth. Thaw fuptiou* 
occur at periodical intervals, and are prooeSwLi»y,a ■ 
loud report like that of artillery. Sir John Sumleyj in 
describing this spring, says that the water forth* nasiu . 
was first violently agitato?, and the groyfij! shaken; 
the air was then filled with volumes erotram, rolling 
over each other as they asoended in a manner inex¬ 
pressibly beautiful, through which columns of water, 
shivering into foam, darted in rapid succession to the 
height of neurly 1(M) feet. It has been ascertained that 
tho boiling springs of Iceland have been playing for 
the last 800 years; but very material changes nave 
taken place from time to time amongst them. They 
have doubtless a connection with the volcanoes which 
abound in the island; and their temperature varies 
from 168° to 212® Fahrenheit.. The inhabitants of 


Iceland use them for bathing when their position suits, 
and also for boiling fish, elaborating sea-water, and 
such-like purposes. 

Doldukbruo Buds, bol'-der-bnirp, in fleol-, a typi¬ 
cal group of terti.iry sands and gravels occurring in 
the Bulaerberg lull, about 40 miles from Brussels. 

Hon, Anus:-iic, bole (Swed. hot), a dark-roil 
hydrated ailien of alumiua, mixed with peroxide of 
iron in large qu itities. It also contains traces of lime 
and magnesia, 't is occasionally used for conree paint 
and for stage purposes. "When tho amount of mag¬ 
nesia is such sb to cause it to feel greasy, it is termed 
mountain nap, orfett-bol. 

Hon, in tieol., a term sometimes applied to ony 
friable clayey shale or earth coloured red or brown by 
peruxidn of iron. 

Bonus, bo-lair'-o (Span ), a Spanish national dance, 
usually accompanied with thecoatanets and the eithers, 
and sometimes with the vuiue. The dance is intended 


„ „ Nitre. 211) 

„ „ Nitrate of l.ime... 304 

„ „ Aeetato of Potash 339 

„ ,, OhloridoolCalcium 355 

(St* EsDixirroir.) 

Boiuno SeniKGS, nr Oetsbbs, the name given to 
certain springs in Iceland, where boiling water is 



BoiLtira afEiKoa. 


thrown op. They are very numerous, and are princi¬ 
pally situated in the western pert of the island, in a 
smell plain, sixteen miles north of the villege of Skalholt. 
Some of thee* springs throw up a column of boiling 
water 200 feat nigh mud 10 feet in diameter. The 
eilidouf deposits of the Great Geyser have formed for 


to represent a love-story, commencing with coyness 
and diffidence, and gradually rising to the expression 
of passionate ecstasy. It is in the time of a minuet, 
aim has a marked and singular rhythm. 

lloLXTtis, hu-le'-tue, in lint., a gen. of fungi, which 
may be distinguished from Ayartcua by the absence of 

S ills, the under-side of the cup or pilous being covered 
y a porous lueer composed ot innumerable short tubes 
united together. Some of the species are edible, though 
they are all set down as mere toadstools by the mush¬ 
room-gatherers of this country. B. edalit, the Cep* 
ardtnaire nfLhe French markets, is much used through¬ 
out tho European continent. It grows in woody situ¬ 
ations ami attains a considerable size, the cap being 
usually six nr seven inches across. The colour of the 
cap ranges from light brown to brownish-black, while 
thut of the layer of tubes beneath is at first white, then 
yellow, and finally’ yellowish-green. The stem is thick, 
solid, and beautifully reticulated. To prepare, the 
fungus for the table.'the layer of tubes, the akin," and 
the stem, must he thrown away, for nothing but the 
firm Hnd delicate flesh ol the cap is to be eaten. This 
may be either eaten raw with salt and pepper, or 
cooked like a common mushroom. Many other species 
are usually found exposed for sale in the French mar¬ 
kets. * 

Bout whists, lot'-ldad-is'e, a society of Jesuits at 
Antwerp, w ho aro celebrated from having undertaken 
the publication of a work entitled “ Act*. Sanctorum,” 
which was to give all that wus known concerning tho 
aainta of the Roman Catholic church. The work was 
projected by Heribert Kosweyde, but he died before 
any part of it was ready for the press, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by John Bolland, who gave his name to the 
society, and by whom the two first volumes (for Janu¬ 
ary) were published in It! 13. The three for February 
appeared in 1858, and the three for March in 1668. 
In consequence of the suppression of the order of 
Jesuits in 1773, this society removed to the Augus¬ 
tine abbey of Coudenberg, at Brussels, where it 
eootinuetftiU the oooeisioti of Joseph II., which led to 
its dissolution. In 1789 the Pnemonstraten abbey of 
Tongerloo, In Brabant, took op the colossal teak 
carrying on the publication of the 11 Acta Sanctorum, 
hat scarcely had the 53rd volume of the work appeared 
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Bollards Bolognesa School of pointing 


(17(H) when the French occupation pat an end to their 
labours, la 1837 a sew Bollandist association of Jesuit* 
Vm instituted by the Belgic government, which set 
•side an annnel sum of 8,000 fntnos for carrying-on the • 
worln; and in 1815 the 51th to!urns appeared. Siaoe 
that sUMie two store volumes hare been published, 
the last Jh 1858, bringing the work down to the 22nd of 
October j and, when finished, it is expected to occupy 
TOiargo folio volumes. It was estimated that the 53 
volumes published before the Frenob revolution eon- 
tain onwards of 25,000 lives of saints. From being 
carried on by so mauy different bunds, the work ie of 
very unequal merit, end though abounding in legends 
ana absurdities, they contain much valuable historical 
information, and the documentary evidence is often 
very ably and honestly criticised. 

liousass, bol'-UxrJt (Ang.-Sax.), in Mar., ore large 
posts sunk in the ground on each side of a dock. On 
docking or undocking ships, large blocks are fastened 
to them, through which are passed the transporting 
hawsers to bo brought to the capstans. 

Boutons Phosi'Hosus, io-toue’-ya.—Sulphate of 
bante ou being ignited with a small portion of oarhon, 
ana exposed to the sun's rays, acquires phosphorescent 


temporary painters who reached far grester emto en oe 
in other schools. The peat painters of reputation in 
the Bolognese school who S«arished in the lfltb century, 
were Rsmenghi (named Baanscavallo), Innooeattn* 


were uamenght (named flaen«rav«;i), leaooeanww 
Imola, Frimatict '-, and Pellegrino Tibaldi. The Best 
of tUe»->intioduoed sn imitatiqu of the etyle of RataaBe 
into his works, which was copied by his pupils) while 
the last-named, after passing his early yean in the 
studio of Bagnaearoilo, studied under Michael ishlo 
at Rome, and infused much of the spirit Of this wonder* 
ful painter and sculptor into bis works. But the ex- 


only sought to combine the successful modes of treat¬ 
ment adopted by Raluelle, Michael Angela, and other 
artists of eminrnce, in a manner approaching servility 
mid mere superficial mannerism, was shortly to ranch 
its culminating point in (he productions of Ludovico 
Cnraeoi (see Caxacci, voi. I. of this work), and his 
cousins, A Rostino and Annibale, os well as in those of 
their scholars and contemporaries, Guido end Domeni- 
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u at ion of this pbonomeucm in not very cWr, 
Boloonshx School or Paintibo, bo-lone’-, yese.— 
The expression “ sohool ol painting" is used to indicate 
a resemblance in style and manner among painters 
who have become masters of their art in any locality, 
during s series of ages, whose works present a similarity 
of treatment, not arising from a deficiency of original 
ideas, hut from the influence of situation and general 
associations, and the example of great minds that have 
risen to a point considerably above the IstcI or those 
who have gone before them, who have thus contributed 
to establish a higher degree of excellence, which is 
worthily imitated and adopted by their followers and 
successors. But merely considering the term to point 
out the associated names of a certain number of painters 
of celebrity, who either claim a town renowned for the 
production oi brilliant works of pictorial art for their 
birthplace, or, coming from elsewbe.ro, have settled 
and wrought there, associating thoir names inseparably 
with the place which they hare chosen as the scene fit 
their studies nud labours,—whose various productions, 
for reasons above stated, have become imbued with it 
similarity of style, feeling, and expression,—it will 
manifestly he requisite only, in the present article, to 

f iance briefly at the various masters who adorned the 
lolognese school in successive centuries, pointing out 
their progress towards excellent, by a judicious selec¬ 
tion and adoption of the roost meritorious points in the 
productions and styles of eminent masters of other 
schools, and the time at which the highest degree ot 
perfection was attained. In the 14th century, Franco 
of Bologna, called the Giotto of the Bolognese school, 
attained a high reputation as an illuminator oi missals. 
He also pointed pictures of some considerable sine, 
nud is esteemed by historians of the fine urts as the 
founder of the school of his own era, with whose style 
and spirit the works of bis contemporaries and suc¬ 
cessors became deeply imbued. Specimen* of their 
works still exist in the church di Mezzarata. At tho 
commencement of the 15th aetitory, Lippo Babnusm, 
whose chief subject was the Virgin, from which predi¬ 
lection he is known ss Lippo delle Modontic, or Lippo 
of the Madonnas, attained a reputation for the expres¬ 
sion of piety, combined with grandeur of treatment, 
that he threw into his works, caused, most probably, 
by the influence wbiob the Byzantine school of art 
exercised over the early Italian painters. (Set By- 
ZAMTWK ScvLFTVsa.) An attempt made subsequently 
to introduce the etyle of treatment adopted by Venetian 
artists, by Marco Zoppo, wbo painted between 1470 
and 1500, seems to have failed; and the name of Fran¬ 
cesco Francia, a contemporary of Bafaelle, whose 
history bears certain points or similarity to that of 


which exercised a manifest effect on the works of the 
painters that have just been mentioned. Lodovioo 
Cnrneci, who seems to have been influenced in a gtaat 
degree hy the paintings of Correggio, regarded at that 
time by all existing schools as a model of excellence 
well worthy of imitation', after studying at Venies and 
Parma, determined on the introduction of a new stole, 
in which his oousins were persuaded to assist. Tho 
chief characteristics of this new element in the Bolog¬ 
nese school seem to have been a careful observation of 
nature and natural effects in conjunction with the imi¬ 
tation of the various styles of the grtat masters, and a 
proper attention to correct oatline-drawing, perspec¬ 
tive, and the anatomy of the human figure, which bad 
been negleoted hr the predecessors of the Carsooi, An 
impulse in a Iresn direction was thus given to the art of 
painting, and the labours of Ludovico at Bologna, and 
of Annibale at Rome (the best exemplification of whoso 
powers as an artnit, and of tho peculiar characteristics 
of the Caracci school, is to he found in the Faraeso 
palace, in a series of frescoes), imparted a new colour¬ 
ing, and exercised a decided influence over walks of 
art produced about 10(10, and for many years subse- 


Ucynokl*, are—great nresittn oi lignt ana snanow; 
simplicity of colouring, which has the merit of not. 
drawing sway the attention of the speetator from the 
subject of the painting; and a mellow twilight effect, 
that seems to be diffused over his pictures, and is Sn 
perfect harmony with the grnve and dignified subjects 
which be chose for treatment. Gomenicbino was 
brought into notice by Poussin and Annibale Carmeci, 
though this painter, as well ss Ilia cousin Ludovico, 
was jealous of the superior talents ot hfs pupil Qwtdo, 
wlm combined tbs dark peculiar atyie of Caravaggio 
with thatot bis former masters, but afterwords adopted 
a lighter and more lustrous tone which pervades IdsMt 
productions. Among other followers of tha Caracci 
and oaniters of the Bolognese sohool may b# enume¬ 
rated Gueroino, Lanfranoo, Tiarini, Lionello Bpada, 
and Cavedone. Since the middle of the 17th century 
no painter of eminence has been found In this school 
to sustain the reputation which had been acquired for 
it. bv the Caracci and their pupils, with the exception 
of Carlo Cignsni, who was mainly instrumental In 
fnund.ngihe Clementine Academy of Bologna,in which - 
he sought to combine the study of the old masters with 
a careful observation of nature and attention to ana¬ 
tomical science. The following is a list of some Of tho 
paintings by Bolognese misters in the Notional Gal¬ 
lery, affording good examples of their difihreat pecu¬ 
liarities of style and method ot exeowtiott., 


Iionties of style and i 
Suae ot Painting. 


Hesse ef Artist. Beta Bled. 


school, famous for tho holy and pars expression of 
countenance given to his Madonnas: ho bos been 
classed by some writers, though improperly, with eon- 
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N*m« at Artlf t. Bom. Died. 


Bomba, bom'-ba .—After tbe oraol bombardment of 

»•» »» 

and Sicily, received the nioknameof Bomb*. Hit ton, 
who succeeded him, it sometimes catted Bombalino. 
After contidertble resistance, he «u driven from hit 
throne by Garibaldi and Victor Immanuel? who took 
the title of king of Italy. (Ai FbaecibII., Ao.,vol.I.) 

Bombacm*, bom-bai'tt-i, in Bot., a group of '.' ;.inle, 
now utoally regarded at a tribe of the aat. ora. 8lsr- 
culianta. It comprises several interesting genera; 
namely, Adansoni*, Bombax, Cheiroatemon, Dario, 


Temptation of St. An-> 
thouy./ " 

M ptSn d °!!.^.. 8 . t '.. 8 . t *!} Domenichino.1881 1M1 

Bcce Homo...Gaido .1676 1062 

Venue attired by the\ 
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—Elf. Vasari's Lives qf the Painters; English Cycle• 
pmdia—AxtM and Sciences. 

Bounin, bnle'-tter (Sax.), a long cnshion used for 
supporting the heads of persons lying in bod. In sad¬ 
dlery, bolsters are hose parts of a saddle raised noon 
the bows or hinder port, to hold the thighs of the rider. 
In Mar., certain cushions or bags stuffed with tarred 
canvas arc called bolsters. They arc used to protect 
the etsys from being chafed or worn by tbe motion of 
the masts during the rollingof the ship at sea. 

Bolt , bolts (Sax. bolt; Goth, bollt, a fetter).—In 
Mar., bolts are short cylindrical nieces of iron or 
copper, varying in diameter from half an inch to throe 
inches, and o (various lengths, used for securing the 
'timbers of n ship to the ribs, and for fastening the 
knees, beams, and various parts of the vessel together. 
These bolts differ in form according to tbe purpose for 
wbioh they are designed, and ore distinguished by ship¬ 
wrights according to tbe form of tho head. The term 
"bolt "is variously applied; aslidingbarof iron fitting 
into a socket to aeoure a door, and tbe short arrow 
with a weighty head discharged from a oross-bow, are 
so catted. An iron fetter is sometimes called a fetter- 
belt, particularly in Her.; and a piece of sailcloth 
twenty-eight ells in length is called a bolt of canvas. 

Bolthkad, bolt'-he d , a glass vessel consisting of a 
globe with a long narrow neck, used in chemical ope¬ 
rations for boiling and subliming. 

Bolt-Rotes, in Mar., the nemo applied to ropes 
whioh are attached to the edge of a sail to prevent the 
oanves from splitting and tearing when them is a heavy 
strain upon it. That part which runs along tbe upper 
edge of the sail is called the heart-rope, that along the 
lower edge the foot-rope, while that which is sewn to 
the edge on either side is ternod the leech-rope. 

Bolus, bo'-l*t (Gr. bolos.s. mass), a large soft bind of 

£ 111, larger than a common pill, hut yet not ton large to 
e swallowed at once. It might be composed of any 
of the ingredients used for pills; but it was an incon 
venient form, and is now generally discarded. 

Bomb, bom (Gr. bombas, a loud noise), a very do- 
stractive missile used in warfare. It is usually in tho 
form of a hollow sphere or shell, made of cast-iron, and 
flUed with combustibles. There is a communication 
between the interior end exterior by a vent-hole, 

through which a fusee 
passes. When a bomb 
is fired out of a mortar 
or gnn, the fusee is 
lighted and bnrns slow¬ 
ly, only reaching the 
interior powder as the 
bomb falls; the mass 
of metsl then bursts, 
the fragments work¬ 
ing great karoo as they fall amongst the enemy. 
Bombs were formerly only fired from mortars; bnt 
riuoe th$ late improvements in artillery they have been 
mnoh tired from guns and bowitters. The name of 
shell, or bomb-shell, is principally used to distinguish 
this kind of implement, notwithstanding the shape has 
changed in some esses from the sphere to the cylinder or 
cylindrical cone. {See 8hkll, Armstrong Guw.) The 
Venetians claim the invention of the bomb as early as 
137fi; bnt it did not come into common tue in warfare 
until 1036, and then only between the Dutch and 
Spanish armies. An English engineer named Malthus 
is said to have first introduced bomba into France at 
tho siege of Colttonre in 1«H3. 
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Eriodendron, and Ochroma, whioh are separately de¬ 
scribed in this work. 

1068 Bombardibb, bom-bar.deer 1 , anon-commiaioned 
officer in tbo artillery, corresponding in rank to a 
lance-corporal in the line, and distinguished by wear¬ 
ing one chevron on the left arm. in former times 
artillery-men so entitled were especially employed in 
filling shells and grenades, and preparing fusees, as 
well as m serving mortars and other pieces of ordnance 
from whioh shells are thrown during the siege of a town. 

Bombardier Beetle, a name applied to many co¬ 
leopterous insects of the tribe Carabidtt. They are 
divided into two genera,—the Brackinus and the Ap~ 
linns ; the latter has no membranous wings under the 
wing-sheath. Those fonnd near the tropics ore large 
and brilliantly coloured, hut those found in this coun¬ 
try are genern small. They ore called bombardier 
beetles on a. i>nt of a remarkable property they 
possess of viol mly expelling from the anna a pungent 
acrid diiid, wlu.-h, if the species be large, has tho power 
of producing discoloration of the skin, similar to 
that produced by nitrio acid. It also changes bine 
vegetable colours to red, and then to yellow. The 
most common English species is little less than half 
an inch long: if irritated, it will make more than 
twelve rapid discharges. Each expulsion of the fluid 
is accompanied by a very loud report, considering the 
size of the insect. Tho bombardier beetle is generally 
found nnder stones, and oecura plentifully in chBlky 
districts. 

Bombardment, bom-bard'-meet (Ital. bombarda- 
men tv), the expression applied in Mil. to the not of 
throwing red-hot shot, shells, and congrevo rockets 
into a fortified town, to effect tho destruction of 
powder-magazines, dockyards, warlike stores, buildings 
of a nublio character, and private dwelling-houses. A 
bombardment is invariably attended with terrible de¬ 
struction of human life and property, end it resorted 
to in order to induce the governor or officer in command 
to save the inhabitants from death and rain by capita- 
ation. It finds little favour with military and naval 
men, on account of tho misery with which each a process 
is attended to those who are not actually in arms against 
tbe attacking force; and ia seldom put in practice 
unless the place cannot be reduced by a regular siege. 
During the siege of Sebastopol, in 1858-6, a furious 
bombardment of the town end defensive works was 
kept up for some daya, at six successive periods of the 
investment, in the last of which, justly characterised 
by the Russian governor, in hie dispatches to the em¬ 
peror, as a ft n d’erfer, about 28,600 red-hot shot and 
shells, with other missiles, were hnrled into the heart 
of the city and against the fortifloatione. Some idea 
of the expense attending a bombardment may be con¬ 
ceived from the fact that nearly 262,000 rounds of shot 
and shell were expended daring tbe siege, besides those 
fired from the vessels sammnaing tbe entrance to the 
harbour, which represents a mass of above 8,000 tons 
of iron, supposing each shot to avenge three-quarters 
of a hundredweight. Among the most famous bombard¬ 
ment- mentioned in history, ore those of Gibraltar, by 
tbe French and Spaniards, from 1779to 1783; Ham, by 
Admiral Rodney, and Lille, by the Austrians, in 1792; 
Copenhagen, by Lord Nelson, in 1901, and again by 
Lord Catheart and Admiral Gsmbier, in 1807; and 
Algiers, by Lord Exmouth, in 1816. 

Bombast, bom-bdst', in Lit., is an attempt to raise 
an ordinary or trivial object to the rank of the sublime, 
or to exalt n sublime object beyond all natural or rre* 
aonable bound*,— 

“ My roof receives me not; *tis air I tread. 

And at each step I flee1 my advanced bead 
Knock out a star in heaven.”—Be* Je n sen, 
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Bombas 

Boiian, bom'-bix, in Bot., & gen. of plants, the 
type of the tribe Bonsbocem. The specie* ere native* 
or South America end Indie, end are oommonly known 
as ailh-oottoa trees, owing to their seeds being covered 
with long silky hairs. These hairs cannot be spun into 
thread, like those of ordinary cotton; bat they are 
sometimes need for staffing beds and cushions. The 
American tree B.Ceiba, and the Indian tree B. pen* 
taudrum, are remarkable for their prodigious height. 
The bark of the latter is said to be emetic. 

BoKBiuii, b6m'-ba*t»en (Sr. bomhyr, a silkworm), 
is a woven fabric, the warp Of which is silk and the weft 
wool. The manufacture waa introduced at Norwich 
by aome Butch weavers, who settled there in 1575. 
Bombasine was at first made in different oolours; but 
of late yean it ie only used in deep mourning. 

BouniO Acid, bom'-bik, an acid formed by silk¬ 
worms, analogous to, and most likely identical with, 
that obtained from ants, and called formic acid. ( See 
Foruio Acid.) 

Boub-xgtch, a vessel built and strengthened with 
large beams, equipped with two masts, and fitted with 
all the conveniences and appliances for the use of mor¬ 
tars at sea. These vessels are usually about 100 to 860 
tons burden. (See Mortar- VusaxL.) 

Bomd-pboov, a term applied to military structures 
winch are so constituted that any missile discharged 
from a gun. as a bomb-shell or cannon-ball, cannot 
penetrate them. Magazines arc constructed bomb¬ 
proof, and are generally made very strong; and case¬ 
inates are bomb-proof vaults in fortresses, for tho 
security of the defenders. 

Boil us x. (See Bilkworm.) 

Bona Finis, or Bona Fin*, bo'-naJV-dett (Lat., good 
faith, orin good faith), an expression frequently used to 
denote a thing done with an honest intention, m oppo¬ 
sition to one done with a bad or deceitful intention, said 
to lie main fide. The phrase originated with the Romans, 
who classed under borne fidei obligations a great variety 
of contracts, as well as of legal acts. Actions bonus 
Jldei wero distinguished from those ttricli jitrie; the 
former having regard to the honesty of the inten¬ 
tion, the latter to the strict legal terms of the deed. 
The distinction was somewhat analogous to that a liich 
prevails between courts of law and courts of equity in 
England. 

BonaNotabiii a. —Where a person dies, having, at 
the time of his death, goods in any other diocese be¬ 
sides his goods in the diocese in which he dies, amount¬ 
ing in value to £5 in the whole, he is said to have 
bona notnbilia. They consist of simple-contract debts, 
specialties, judgments, leases of lands or bouses, tic. 

Bonaskus. {See Bison.) 

Bond, bond (Sax. bond, bound or tied), iu Arch., 
a term applied to certain methods of laying bricks (see 
Brick-work), and to timbers built into or attached to 
the walls of a bouse for various purposes. Stones are 
called bond-stones when they are introduced longitu¬ 
dinally into a wall built of small rough stones or rubble- 
work. Bond-heart, in building, is when one stone is 
placed in the centre of a thick wall, over the joint 
formed by two others, the outer faces of which appear 
opposite to each other on either side of the wall. 
Bond-timbers are pieces of wood let into the sides of 
openings for doors and windows, to which the window, 
frames, jambs, and architrave of the doors and archi¬ 
trave-mouldings, may be nailed, and the long slips of 
timber built into a wall in a honsontal direction, at in- 
tervala of eighteen inches or more, to which the battens 
are attached. 

Bond, or Writing Obligatory, a kind of contract in 
very extensive use, being adopted, in a great variety of 
cases, where the object is to obtain security for the 
payment of money, or the performance of any other 
act; being a deed, or instrument under seal, whereby 
a party from whom a Security is intended to be taken, 
obliges himself to pay a oertain sum of money to 
another at a day specified. If this be all, the bond is 
called a tingle one (eiteplex obllgatia ); out there is 
generally, indeed in practice invariably, a condition 
added, tnat if the obligor does some particular act, the 
obligation shall be void, or, slse, shall remain in full 
force. The nature of this act depend* upon the par¬ 
ticular abject intended to be secured. Thus, it may be 
the repayment at a principal sum borrowed of the 
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obligee, with interest, the periodical payment to him 
of an annuity, the faithful performance, by * thfrd 
party, of the duties of an office or employment under 
the obligee, the performance of covenants by tha obli- 
gor, the indemnity of the obligee against loss, or the 
consequences of oertain acta, and a variety of other 
matters; but whatever the nature of the set, the jMeof 
sum (or penalty) mentioned in the obligatory part of 
tho bona becomes forfeited, or absolute in law, and 
charges tho obligor, while living, and, alter his death, 
his executor or administrator, and (subject to oertain 
distinctions) is also capable of being enforced against 
his heir or devisee. If the condition of a bond be im¬ 
possible at the time of making it, or be uncertain or 
insensible! the condition alone ia void, and the bond 
sball stand single and unconditional; for it is the folly 
of the obligor to enter into such an obligation, from 
which be oan never be released. But if the condition 
be to do a thing which ia cither illegal at common law, 
or contrary to the provision of an act of parliament, 
the whole bond is void; for the whole is an unlawfiil 
contract, and the obligee shall take no advantage of 
such a transaction If the oonditioa, at the time when 
the bond is executed, be possible and legal, aud after¬ 
wards becomes impossible by the act of Clod, or that of 
the obligee himself, or becomes by any meatta illegal, 
the penalty of the obligation is, in any of these cases, 
waved, ana the obligor discharged from all liability: 
for no prudonce or foresight on hi* part could guard 
against such a contingency. But although the whole 
penalty, by breach of the condition, may become pay¬ 
able, the courts will confine the liability to the actual 
amount due, or tbo actual damage sustained by the 
breach. 

Bond, Post obit, is a bond in which tlio main con¬ 
dition is, that it only becomes payable after ike death 
ol' some person whose name is therein specified. 

Bondaok, bond'-aj, properly denotes a state of 
servitnde or slavery, and by English law-writers it is 
used in the same sense as villeuage. Bondage bg the 
forelock was when a freeman renounced his liberty 
and became the slave of aorno great man, which was 
done by cutting off a look of hair on the forehead and 
delivering it to his lord. Such an one, if he reclaimed 
his liberty or esraped from his master, might be drawn 
again to bis servitude by the nose; whence the phrase, 
To pull a man by the none. The Romans had two 
kinds of bondmeii,—the eervi, who were either bought, 
taken in war, or acquired in some other lawful way; 
and venue, those born of their bondwomen. Justinian 
mentions a third class, called ruUcrMitii glebes, or 
agricentili, who were a species of serfs or boors, not 
bound to the person, but to the ground or place, and 
belonged to him who possessed the land. These, by 
our law, are termed villa int regardant *. 

Bond, bone, in Anat„ it a hard complex structure, 
forming the framework or skeleton of the body in men 
and tho higher uatmals. It is aonfined to vertebrate 
animals; and even in the lowest order of this class, 
tlio cartilaginous fishes, it is entirely wanting. The 
bones form a framework for the moulding and ade¬ 
quate support of the soft parts of the body; cavities 
lor the lodgment and protection of delicate organs j 
joints for locomotion, and lever* for the action of the 
muscles. They are alwaya in the interior of the body, 
and even when they.approach the surfaoe ere covered 
by aome soft membrane, muscle, skin, Ac. The first 
development of bone ia commonly—though not always, 
as in the bones of tbe bead—preceded by the formi- 
tion of a cartilaginous structure, occupying the place 
which the hone is afterward* to take. It kae sDUuntniy 
been aaid that tbe bone ia formed by the ossification of 
tho cartilage; but this, for various reasons, ia thought 
not to be the case. The proofs* of bon e-formation 
always commences in the immediate neighbourhood of 
blood-vessels, which pass down Into canals excavated 
in tba substance of the cartilage, and lined by a con¬ 
tinuation of its investing membnuse. Hence the spot* 
where these vascular canals are sspeoially developed 
are termed centre# of ossificatioe. One of these is 
usually found in the centre of the theft of e bone, and 
one at each end, with an additional one for any oon> 
aiderabls r ejection or prooeta. Ia the flat bones Umw 
is generally one ia the middle of the surface, end one 
in eech of the principal processes. Until the bon* 
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attains it* full dimension*, the part* which contain 
distinct centra* arc not omineoted by o**eons ntiion, 
but only by cartilage, *o a* to allow an increase in the 
site of th* bona by the growth of oartilaga between it* 
detaobed portion*, which gives place to bony structure 
whan there i* no further need of iacreate. There ex- 
iata a close correspondence between the number of 
ossifio centre* in.the early coudition of the skeleton of 
«H vertebrated animate. The growth of bone ia effected 
by the addition of new tisane in three different mode* : 
—1. By the development of new bone in the cartilage 
between the parte yet remaining separated ; 2. by the 


the surface; and 3. by the iuteratitial formation of 
new layer* within the canals of the osseous lahric 
already developed. The perfect reparation of bone 
after severe injuries, effected by the development of 
new osseous tissue in the eubstunco of membrane or 
cartilage formed in the seat of injury, is one of the 
most remarkable features of its character, llmics are 
SO constituted that a constant process of deposition 
and absorption is carried on in them, as in the softer 
tissues, modelling the shaft into us requisite propor¬ 
tions anting the successive stages of growth. It is 
much more actively carried on in youth than in middle 
life, and is greatrr in the vigour of manhood than m 
old age. Bones increase in length not so much by in¬ 
terstitial deposit, ns by addition to their coils ; (lint is, 
by progressive ossification of the hivoraofeurliliiL'ewlnph 
intervene between the ends of the shall and I he epi¬ 
physes. Bones are largely supplied with blood-vessels 
The solid osseous texture which forms the ryliinlrie.il 
shafts of the long hones anil the thick external plains 
of the denser flat hones Is penetrated by it sene* ol 
large canals, termed Haversian (after their discoverer), 
which form a network in its interior, and serve for the 
transmission of blood-vessels into the interior. These 
canals, in the long bones, run for the inns I prut in u 
direction parallel to the central cavity, and oominuin- 
oate with this, with the external surface, anil with each 
other, by frequent transverse branches. They vary in 
diameter from j.j., to ,J (I of an inch, averaging nlmul 
fig} and are smallest near the outer surtuce, where 
the bone is most compact; but become gradually 
larger towards the interior. In the long hones of man 
and of most innmnmlia there is a central cavity, winch 
it filled with the fatty substance known as marrow ; 
and the space in whirn tile marrow lies is culled the 
medullary canal. This cavity does not exist in the 
bone in its early state, hut. is formed by theremornl 
of the cancellated osseous tissue first, developed in its 
interior. Among birds, however, the central cavity, 
instead of being occupied by marrow, is filled with ofr, 
and communicates with the lungs; bo that the mem¬ 
brane lining it becomes an auxiliary organ of respi¬ 
ration; whilst the lightening of the hones thus pro¬ 
duced diminishes their apecifio gravity. Bones arc 
powered externally by a strong fibrous membrane 
termed the periosteum, which serves to protect the 
blood-vessels entering them. The medullary canal is 
also lined by an extremely delicate membrane, termed 
the medullary membrane, which supports the marrow, 
and provides a stratum for the subdivisions of the me¬ 
dullary artery before they penetrate the contiguous 
osseous substance. The Haversian canals arc also lined 
a similar membrane. Though bones possess little 
sensibility in health, yet, when diseased, they become 
highly sensitive, a manifest indication that they are 
supplied with nerves. These may, indeed, he traced 
into some of the minute foramina on the shaft of a 
long bone, blit more ensily into the Hrticular ends. A 
nerve alto enters the medullary oansl with the nutrient 
artery of the medulla, and divides, like the artery, into 
an ascending and a descending branch. Bone is com¬ 
posed of a basis of antimd matter, impregnated with 
** bone-earth," or phosphate of lime. The tint ingre- 
dient makes it tenacious and elastic; the second gives 
It the requisite hardness. These may be separated 
Ihom each other i the latter mar be entirely dissolved 
away, by soaking the bone in dilute muriatio or nitric 
add, when a substance of cartilaginous appearance is 
left; the former, by subjecting the bone to a heat 
snActent to decompose the animal matter, when we 
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earthy about two thirds; and the relative proportion 
of the two elements is said to differ little in different 


th* general opinion is that they do, the animal element 
predominating in early life, the earthy in old age. The 
bony framework of the higher classes* of vertebrate 
animals presents very nearly the same chemical cha¬ 
racteristic* in most individuals. Boues, when dried rt 
212° until they erase to lose weight, consist of one third 
ossein, or organic niattsr, end two thirds of phosphate 
and carbonate of lime end phosphate of magnesia. 


leaving a smidl quantity of fatty and vascular matter 
flouting on the solution, which, on cooling, gelatinizes, 
forming a weak glue or sixo, consisting ol nearly pure 
gelatine. The earthy matter may ho separated from 
the ossein, cither bv means of an acid, or else by 
boiling in water in a t'upm’e digester, at a temperaturn 
overSOff*, the gelatine beingonly d> n'ved atthat heat 
(See IloiLiwci-l'oiNrs ) 'ihe mineral constituents of 
hone are used as manure and in the nnu.-.i fact ore of 
oupcls. (See Bone-Ash.) IVhen h‘>'-v are distilled 
in close vessels, at a gradually inerra.r temperature, 
oily matters, mixed with carbonate of .mmiouw -u«* 
over, leaving behind bone-black, or animal cli.i i coal. 
(Sec Bonk-Black, Bonk-1, iqron.) The following me 
the analyses < '' ox-bone by Berzelius, and of tin-human 


-arm by mtz:— 
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The great value of ground hones us manure depends 
upon the quantity of idinsplmtn of lime coutauir-d m 
them i hence battle-fields are notably lertile. tin uin 
bones are now generally prepared for manure by adding 
a certain portion of sulphuric acid to them, by which 
means a superphosphate of lime is formed, which is 
soluble and easily absorbed by the plants to which it i 1 
applied. (.5re An crony.)— lief. Carpe.uter's Princif.l> i 
of l'kveiulogg ; liolden'8 Human Otteaingg ■ Qnam :. 
.limluieg. 

Bon k (in Manf ).—Bones, in a great variety of wavs, 
give employment to manufacturing skill. They are 

*d by turners and cutlers, but their oil must be pre¬ 
viously extracted by boiling, and they afterward* 
bleached in the sun or nuh chloride if lime. Tin', 
unfortunutely, renders them more buttle and lessen . 
to turn. The form and nature of most hones, with 
their targe cuvitic*. fur marrow, are also unfavourable 
to their being worked into common articles of d mesne 
u-p, sneh us knile-handles, brushes, Ac. The 1 ittock 
and sliin-bone-s of (lie ox and calf are the hones moat, 
generally used. Common hone ariieles, such as nail 
Hod tooth-britahes, are often polished with aluki-u 
lime used wet on flannel or woollen cloth. Bones 
are also used for making animal charcoal; pud, 
when calcined, bone-ash. (See Bonk-Anh.) The aero- 
pings, parings, and sawdust, ot bones, are much uticd 
in making gelatine for the confectioner, and also in 
rasc-hnrdcumg smalt objects in steel. In Manchester, 
hones are boiled in open pans for twenty-four hours, 
when the fat ib skimmed from the surface and sold to 
soup and candle manufacturer*. The sice which is left 
is boiled down until it is of sullleient consistency for 
stiffening thn goods for which it is intended.’ The 
tise liquor when exhausted is u*ed as manure for the 
pasture and grass lands, and the residual bones are 
readily h eight up by (be farmers. A very good liquid 
manure is also made hr digesting burnt boues in weak 
sulphuric acid. This affords a direct solution, con¬ 
taining superphosphate and sulphate of lime, which is 
use Ini tor grass lands or Helds of rising corn. If pearl- 
ash is added to this acid solution, and the mixture drrd 
up by adding powdered charcoal or mould, an excellent 
top-dressing manure is formed. fiSee StrpRarnosrHATK 
or Ltin.) In old pasture-lands the application of 
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.nearly 83,000 tong of bones, raised at £300,000. la the 
barren steppes of Tartary and in the Pampas of South 
America bones iv"o used as fuel; and in Norway and 
hureJfen, in tirn'.i of scarcity, flan-bonea are browned 
•>u a gridiron tt‘J they are ft able, and with salt and 
pepper form palatable food. (See Ivoar.)—Ref. Tram, 
of the Society qf Art*—" On Bone aud its Uses/' by 
Henry Aitkeu 

Bone-Ash, the minernl constituent! of ealeined 
>*'<nes, containing tbs whole of the earthy matter. 
Hone-ash consists principally of plioaphute and our- 
nonale of lime, with a email quantity of pboapbute or 
tuugnesia and chloride of sodium, By diaaolv nig bone- 
ash in hydrochloric acid, and precipitating by means 
01 ammonia, its most valuable component, phosphate 
of lime, is procured nearly pure. Bone-osh ia largely 
uaed in the preparation of artificial manures, iina in 
m-iking cupels for assay'ita purposes. 

Bunk-Beach —When bone* arc subjected to de¬ 
structive dmtilLition, it black prunulur eurtliy mass ih 
left behind in the retort. This contain* phosphate of 
June, carbonate of lime, and charcoal, ami is extremely 
Tuluuble, ft urn the prop* rty it possesses ol decolourising 
vegetable tnilislai' .■». U is therefore much used as a 
O.'i .ilnnrizivig nqcnt in various proccssce, but more par¬ 
ticularly in sugar-refining, for deeuloiiiiziug the brown 
svtup When u*cd for cbeniical or pliuriuuceuticiil 
p,’:»>*es, it ia digested with hydrochloric acid until 
in- nog -emaiiis but neatly pure curboi.. This ivro- 
iiiIv is due to it* very linn state of division. The 
■ .,er varieties of bone-b'-icl. lire u«ed in llic niuuu- 
incinre of hlocki'ig. {.V*Cn nroAl. ) 

Hovs-l.isti oh.— file h (imr winch distil* over(luring 
pieparal.on ofh.e e-hiiick divides into two parts,— 
u.v u i.. 'lure of win m« oils, and the other » solo lion 
• c ii'boi'.ile ot Hiunmnin, or hone-liquor, a* it i* culled 
t ■■•iietiec ployed mthe nianului-lureof the solution 

i •. sdte ol iiiiunonin. 

IJOS’ IUI', bo u' -ft re (Fr. bon, good ; Put. fyr, fire), 
ia a (lie made for some public rejoicing, iihiiiiIIv 
. i some conspicuous place; as on the top of a lull, 
>r in an open part of a town, so ». to he visible 
from a distance. The elj mology of tlm term is \er\ 
doubtful; aiime suppose it to have been so called 
.rum being generally made of bones ; others consider 
>1 to mean a contribution fire, une to which every one 
the neighbourhood cnntiil.uteil a certain portion ot 
materials; others derive it from boon or him, good, and 
lire. The practice el kindling bonfires in Ibis country 
is one of great antiquity. (See Bkltkin.) 

IIoxuomakh, buu'-om, an order of hermits of simple 
lives and manners, who made their appearance in 
■ r rance abmil U67. The prior of the order was called 
by Louis VI. If halt homint, whence they derived tluur 
name. They nuide their appearance in England in 1I1H3. 
I'f.NtTO, ion'-e-to (bp J, a uame applied to severul 

ii e i In longing to the f«m. Scam hernia, l’liere are 
r-o ■ varieties,— tile Tbyuoue prlumyt, the Fclumyt 

11 dii, or iieliej Bomto, aud the Amit mib/artt, o' 
.’1 mi Bomto. The T. ■prlamyt resembles the tunny, 
.uni is not unlike a large mackerel. Xi. tropical climates 
r. is found in large numbers, aud is well known to 
.-ailors as one of the fishes constantly seen in pursuit 
of the flying-fish. It is a very pretty fish, of a rich 
blue colour, with four dark lines stretching from the. 
pecf/e-als to ti e tiul, on either side of the nelly. Its 
n"em„ Migth is about two feet, and it is generally 
erught w>T< an imitation flying-fish as a bait. The 
h. ited boo.- ■ is common in the Mediterranean and 
Hlack Sea. The plain bonito is also found in the Me- 
diterraiiean, where it* flesh is salted or pickled, and 
used for food; but it is never eaten when fresh. 

Ho it n ut, bon!-net (Fr. bonnet. Cap), in Mil., the ele¬ 
vation of the parapet about the salient angle of a 
bastion or ravelin above the general level of tho work. 
The name is also given in permanent defensive works 
to a little outwork wiLli two faces, forming a salient 
angle, intended to protect the angle of a ravelin (tee 
a vault), the faces of which are defended by tenaii- 
mils or lunettes. (See Tknailuin, Lunbttz.) An 
outwork of aainiilar kind, n*ed in field fortification, 
having three salient angle* instead of one, is called a 
bonnet de prtlre, or priest's bonnet. 

HoitVKT, a covering for the head, of whioh there 
are many varieties. It is applied to the bead-dress 
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of either sex. In Beotia*d the “Blue bonnet” We* 
at one time the national characteristic of the tow* 
land Scotch, and was famous both in sang and Maty , 
It was manufactured of thiok milled woollen, sod Was 
broad, round, and list in appearance, with a (MllfM 
tuft on the top. It is still worn to a considerable sat 
tent by the peasantry of that country. 

Boar P{Et, pike (LepUoettue euent), an elan^etsd 
nike-like fish, inhabiting the warmer lakes of Amattea. 
Tim jaws of this fish are nsually produced Into along 
narrow snout, presenting considerable resemblance to 
that of the Oangetio crocodile. The vertebral column 
present* a structure such as is met with in no other 
fishes, tbe bodies of the vertebra being regularly artt* 
culated togetlu'T. 

Bonzes, bontf-ee (Japanese Bueeo) , tbe name by which 
the priests of Duddha or Fo are usually designated in 
Japan. They form a very numerous olaes in that 
country, and are composed of all ranks of society. 
They are divided into various sects, and comprise bout 
males and females. There are convents for the male ae 
well as for the female bonsea, some maintained by 
voluntary aniitrilmtions, others having their own fixed 
revenues. The principal moral precepts whioh they 
mciili-ute uro five ; namely, not to kill, not*t» steal, 
clmitiiy, veracity, and abstinence from spiritUoUe 
liqiun The term hunzes is also frequently applied by 
lMinipcitn* to the priests of Buddha in China, the Bur* 
in'"..' empire, and other part* of eastern Asia, 

Boom , boo'-be ( Sulufueea ), a name given to a Urge 
laid, a species 
ol gunnel, it 
■s not quite so 
large as a solan 
goose, aud it 
inhul.it* the 
dt-«ol«tc island* 
and uulre- 

ffiifiited coasts 

of most wurm 
i Innate*. Jl 
hn* received 

consequence of 
its apparent 
Mopnmy, in 
sitting quietly 
ml allowing 



itself to he 
knocked on the 


* n* hoouy. 


head, or lie taken away by any one attempting it. It 
is very powerful on the wing, and lends on fishes, whioh 
it wntehes while flying close to the surf ace of the water, 
and then catches by suddenly diving down upon them. 

Its colour is dark brown, rather white underneath. 

Its bill is much longer than its head, and its gullet ia 
ho expHii-ible that ir. is able to swallow fishes of-iarga 
size. Tho mah And female resemble each other closely 
in appearance, and the latter only lays one egg, The 
flean of the booby, like that of all birds that lire OS 
Ush, -s not agreeable when cooked. (See (JevKVl.) 

Book, book (Sax. hoc),is a general name given tofiU 
most any kind of literary composition, but in • more 
limited sense to sueh as are large enough to form Oh* 
or more volumes. When short, occupying only a few 
sheets, sewed or stitched together, it is called a pam¬ 
phlet. Certain divisions of a literary work are also 
sometimes designated by this name; os the Book* Of ' 
Homer’s Iliad, or of Virgil’s Atncid. In ancient timet 
books were commonly written upon prepared stripe of 
tbe Egyptian plant papyrus. They were wound round 
small cylinders or rollers,—whence the Latin tat«t aeto* 
mi mi, amt onr word volume. Plate* of leadatid copper, 
wood, tbe bark of trees, and even bricks an! alone, 
have been employed as materials ini the conttnution of 
books. Leal her and parchment were also uaed by the 
ancients, and when, by the capture of Egypt by the 
Arabs, in the 7th century, papyrus could no longer be 
obtained, the use of parchment became general. During 
the Middle Agee the plan of relic was discontinued, ja 
and the form of leswesaewedor tumndtogetherueme into ■ 
use. Tbe manufacture of book* was frft the most ] 
ia the band* of the different orders of monks, 

whom spent a great pert of their lives in the tri__ 

ingof them. In the earlier part of the Middle Agse 


■Mam®* 
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scarcity of books mi so great that often in a whole 
town there was not one to be found, and even rich 
monasteries possessed little more than a missal. The 
labours of the monks, however, did much to improve 
this state of things; while the general introduction of 
paper about the 13th century, followed by the invention 
of printing, have been of incalculable benefit in the 
circulation of knowledge. Books may now be had for a 
few shillings, which would formerly hare cost hundreds 
of pounds. {See Boox-Txanx.) 

BooKBnrsiNO (Ang.-Sax.).—Books were formerly 

I ireaerved in the form of rolls, consisting simply of the 
eaves pasted or glued together in onalongaheet.eteaoli 
end of which was fixed a roller with handles. The roll was 
read by unwinding one roller and winding the other. 
This form of binding was afterwards superseded by the 
square form, as we now possess it. Tins was a marked 
improvement, and was adopted for manuscripts long 
before the invention of printing. The first bound books 
being chiefly copies of the Scriptures, and other works 
of a religious nature, they soon began to have their 
bindings enriohed in various ways. Many of these 
rich bindings exist to the present day. They were 
executed principally by jewellers, who incrusted pre¬ 
cious slopes, ivory, and metal-work upon covers of 
vellum, wood, or silver. The greatest taste has been 
shown in all ages in the matter of bookbinding; and 
whether we examine the gorgeous but clumsy covers 
of the 11 th and 12 th centuries, the splendidly-bound 
books of the Benaiasunce period, or the modern works 
of Rogers, Leighton, Bedford, and a host of others, 
there is always something to charm the fancy and gra¬ 
tify the taste. As a mere manufacture, bookbinding 
has been obliged to keep pace with the marvelloue 
increase in the number of books produced; and, by 
means of machinery, such houses as Remnant's nr 
Leighton’s are able to bind 1,000 volumes, in cloth gilt, 
in six hours I In binding a book, whether it be a ten- 

B iiuea folio by Owen Jones, or a it. 6 d. volume of the 
1 x 7*8 Maga sine, the number of operations is throe; viz. 
1. Preparing, 2. Binding, 3. Finishing. The sheets as 
printed are first " gathorod,” that is, placed in their 
order of pagination, folded into four, eight, or twelve 
leaves, as the case may be; they are then stitched aud 
sewn to strings or bands placed at the back of the 
volume. A saw-cut is, in some instances, made to 
receive the string; in others the string is left to form 
a rib, which is used os on element of ornament in 
finishing the book. The shoots being all sewn together, 
the book edges are glued together by brushing them 
lightly with thiu glue. The stringB are cut off within 
half an inch of the volume, and the bock is rounded in 
Che following manner.-—The workman holds the Tolurae 
flat, and beat# it with a flat hammer, at the same time 
drawing the sheets so as to cause the rounding of the 
edges. A groove is then formed by pressure close 
against the bade edge to receive the board of the cover, 
otherwise it woyld be liable to projeot beyond the edge 
of the volume, and be both unsightly and inconvenient. 
A machine for rounding the backs of books has been 
lately introduced. The top, bottom, and front edges are 
then cut level, and the boards are fixed to the volume 
by the ends of the strings being passed through small 
holes and glued firmly to the inside. When the book is 
cloth-bound, the cloth is applied to the boards before 
they are attached to the volume; in other cases the co¬ 
verings ar* put on after the boards are attached. The 
book is thou ornamented with gilding, inlaying of differ¬ 
ent-coloured leather, or blind tooling, i. e. plain stamp¬ 
ing by heated stamps or dies, and the edges are left plain, 
or gut, or sprinkled. Books are said to be “ boarded " 
when bound in doth, “ half-bound ” when the back and 
corners are in leather, and “ whole-bound *’ when 
nothing but loather is used. It is generally considered 
that boarded books will be afterwards bound in leather, 
according to the taste of the possessor; they are, 
thMwore, mostly left uncut, ana the putting together 
is more or less slight. A method of binding without 
stitching has lately been mnch used: the four edges of 
the book are out, separating it into single leave*; 
India* rubber solution is then applied to the book edge, 
whereby the leaves become firmly cemented together. 
It is very useful when the book is required to he laid 
men flat, a»in the ease of atlases, ledgers, music-books, 
». The following is* list of the most eommon rises 
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of books, with familiar examples to fix them on the 
memory s— Folio, the volume of 100 plate* to Layard'a 
“ Monuments of Nineveh;" quarto, the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica ,' 1 and "Beaton's Family Bible;’* orforc, 
"Beaton's Universal Dictionary;” I 2 wo, the "Boy's 
own Magaaino IOmo, Peter Farley's Total; lBwo, 
Finnocks Catechisms, and Knight's Weekly Volumes’; 
24mo, Routledge’s "American Poets;” 48aw, Picker¬ 
ing’s “Diamond Classics.” 

Book-kkxfijtq (Ang.-Sax.) is the art of keeping 
accounts,—-the art of recording in a regular, concise, 
and accurate manner, the business transactions of 
merchants or others, in a set of books kept for the 
purpose. Of the early history of book-keeping little 
is kuown. In the 15th century the double-entry system 
was practised by the merchants of Venice and other 
towns of Italy, then the great mercantile country 
of the world, whence it has obtained the name of the 
Italian method. In the early part of the 10th eentury 
it had been introduced into France; and the first trea¬ 
tise in England upon the subject was by Hugh Obl- 
costle, a schoolmaster, and was published in 1543. 
Since that time more than 150 different works have 
been published in this country upon book-keeping. 
Books are kept either by single or by double entry. 
The system of tingle entry is the simplest method of 
keening accounts; but it is only suitable for retail 
dealers, or snel -s oarrv on but a small business, being 
wholly inadeii ,e to the recording of complex trans¬ 
actions. It r ■■•ives its name from each item being 
entered only once in tho ledger. The only books neces¬ 
sary for it are a journal, or day-book, and a ledger. In 
the former the meruhaut enters all his transactions as 
they occur in tho course of business; in the latter he 
arranges them under their several accounts, oarrying 
his salcB to tho debit of his customers, and his pur¬ 
chases to the credit of tho merchants who supply nim 
with goods. The system of double entry is so called 
from each item being entered twioe in thcledger,being 
debited to one set of accounts and credited to another. 
It proceeds upon the principle, that every business 
transaction is twofold,—that there can bo no sale 
without a purchase, no payment without a receipt; 
and hence, by entering each transaction on both sides 
of the ledgor, a system of checks is established, inas¬ 
much as the entries on the credit side must be equal 
to the entries on the debit side, otherwise the books 
will not balance. Although book-keeping is a system 
beautiful and complete in itself, yet its details neces¬ 
sarily vary according to the nature and extent of the 
actions to be recorded. It ib alike applicable to the 
accounts of merchants, manufacturers, or public com¬ 
panies ; but the mode of carrying out the details will 
vary in each case. Its object is to secure a dear and 
coudoiiBed statement of every fact and transaction 
connected with tho business, so that it may be at once 
understood, and that accuracy may be secured. Un¬ 
less a merohaut knows bow his affairs stand,—the 
amount of his income and expenditure, of his debts 
and his liabilities,—it is evident that he must proceed 
upon vague and possibly erroneous conclusions, which 
may result in insolvency. The number of books re¬ 
quired in double entry will depend upon the nature 
and extent of tbe business. In the case of morohanta 
the books commonly used are tbe day-book, invoice- 
book, cash-book, bill-book, and ledger. In the day- 
book, sometimes called the invoice-book outwards, is 
entered a daily aeoount of all the goods sold on credit, 
with the prices and the names of the purchasers. The 
invoice-book, called sometimes the credit day-book, con¬ 
tains an account of all goods bought on credit, with 
the name of the seller and the amount. In the cash¬ 
book is kept an account of all the cash rsoeived and 
paid, and of the discount received and allowed. On 
the left-hand page is entered the cash received, and in 
an inner column the diseounte allowed; and on the 
right-hand page the oash paid, and in an inner column 
the discounts received. At the close of business for 
the day, the amounts on both sides are summed np 
and balanced. The bill-book contains in one pert an 
account of all the “ bills receivable,’’—bills of 
which he is to receive payment; and in another an 
aeoount of aU "bills payable,”—i.e., those that have 
to be pud. It contains a statement of the dates, 
amounts, when doe, and other particulars of the 
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several bill*. AU these books «re vary simple 
' in (hair character, and are usually tamed “sub- 
aidiary books," the Uigmr being the principal book 
in * business. It contains an abstract of the 
entries scattered through the varioue subsidiary 
books, ail arranged methodically under the names of 
fhe different persons standing in the relation: of debtors 
or creditors to the merchant. Two sets of ooliunns are 
assigned to each account, one for Dr., the other for 
Or. Besides these accounts, which are termed personal, 
from being made out in the names of the persons with 
whom the merchant has dealings, there are what are 
termed real and fictitious accounts. Seal accounts are 
nude out to show the merchant where, how, and in what 
proportions his property is invested, under such heads 
as cash, merchandise, bills receivable, and the like. 
Sictitimu account» are such as are inode out to show 
his gains and losses, under the heads, charges, profit and 
loss, balance, Ac. The fundamental principle of double 
ontry, that every item carried into the ledger must be 
entered twice, must be entered on the Dr. side of one 
aooount, end the Cr. of another, leads to the result 
that the aggregate amount of all the entriee on the Dr. 
aide must exactly balance those on the Cr. side of the 
ledger. The account giving out the item » always the 
Cr., and the account receiving it always the Dr. The 
copying of the items from the subsidiary books into 
the ledger it termed " posting." To facilitate the post¬ 
ing of the ledger, an intermediate book called the 
journal is sometimes used. Its object is to indicate 
to what aeoounts, and to which aide of each uocount, the 
transactions recorded in the subsidiary books are to be 
carried. It is also found most useful m practice as a 
check against posting entries to the wrong accounts in 
the ledger. The baltince-ekeet is a condensed statement 
of the merchant's assets und liabilities, drawn up in 
order to show the state of his affairs. His nssets are 
found in the balances on the Cr. side of the ledger ac¬ 
counts, and these are put on the Dr. side of the balance- 
sheet. His liabilities are the balances appearing on the 
Dr. side of liis ledger accounts, and these are brought 
to the Cr. side of the balance-sheet. Tbo difference 
between his assets and bis liabilities is his present 
worth. A proper balance-sheet ought to show the 
manner in which the capital was invested, as money, 
stock, debts, Ac.; also the expenses at which the busi¬ 
ness had been conducted, and the money drawn out on 
pmate account. “Let no man," save Dr. Johnson, 
“ venture into large business while ho is ignorant of the 
method of regulating hooks; never let him imagine 
that any degree of natural abilities will onablo him to 
Bupply this deficiency, or to preserve a multiplicity of 
affairs from inextricable confusion." 

Book or Lira, or Tire Lakb’b Hook or Like, is one 
of those descriptive phrases of which there are so many 
in Scripture, by means of which a knowledge of divine 
things is communicated byreferringthem to objects nr 
customs of daily life. It was the custom with princes to 
have a list of all the distinguished persons about their 
court, or in their service; and hence, when it is said 
that one’s name is written in the hook of life, it means 
that ho particularly belongs to Qod, and is enrolled 
among his friends and servants. On the other hand, 
to have one’s name blotted out of the book of life 
signifies erased from the list of Qod’a friends and ser¬ 
vants, as those who were guilty of treachery were 
■track off the roll of officersbelonging to a prince. 

Booxsxllers' Masks or Signs.— Many of the early 
printers, or booksellers, in place of putting their name 
on the title-page of their books, adopted a certain 
mark or sign j and hence a knowledge of these marks 
is of use in distinguishing different editions of works. 
The anchor is the mark of Uaphelengius at Leyden; 
the anebor with a dolphin twisted round it, that of 
Maoutii at Venice and Borne; tbe Arion, of Oporinus 
at Basel; the cadnceus or Pegasus, of the Wecheliuses 
at Paris and Frankfort; the cranes, ofCramoiay; the 
compass, of Blsntin at Antwerp; the fountain, olVas- 
cosan at Paris; the sphere in a balance, oi Janaon and 
Blaew at Amsterdam; the lily, of tbe Juntas at Venice, 
Florence, Lyons, and Borne; the mulberry-tree, of! 
Morel at Paris; the olive-tree, of the Stephenses at 
Parin and Genoa, and the Bisevirs at Amsterdam and 
Leyden; tbe bird between two serpents, of the Fn> 
benlnsei at Basil; tbo Truth, of the Cornelius's at 
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Heidelberg and Paris; the Saturn, of CoHnstus; thp 
printing-press, of Btdiut Ascensius. . . 

Book Societies, or Boos Cures, are swoclatioos 
for the purchase and droulation among themselves of 
new books as they issue from the press; after which 
they are usually ditftosed of by auotlon among the 
members, or sold to the public. Book societies are by 
no means so common as, from the many advantages of 


them, they might be expected to be. “ Book elans, or 
reading societies," says Lord Brougham, in his ** Prac¬ 
tical Observation* on the Education or the People/* 
" may 1m established by very small numbers of contri¬ 
butors, and require an inconsiderable fund. If the 
associates live near one another, arrangemrats may be 
cosily made for oiroulating the books so that they may 
be in use every moment that any one can spare from 
bis work. Here, too, the rich nave an opportunity 
presented to them of promoting instruction without 
constant interference; the gift of a few books as a be¬ 
ginning will generally prove a sufficient encouragement 
to carry ou the plan by weekly or monthly contribu¬ 
tions." 

Hook-Trade.— The business of dealing In books is 
of a comparatively recent date. In early times, when 
books were scarce and had all to be transcribed, those 
whq copied them usually also disposed of them. la 
the later period ot' Itoman history, however, there 
arose a class of persons termed billiopolet, who noted 
ns a kind of middle-men, employing or purchasing 
books from tlio transcribers end disposing of them to 
the public. In the reign of Augustus, the brothers 
Bocii were celebrated in this way. With the establish¬ 
ment of several universities in the 12th century, the 
trade in books was muoh increased, particularly in 
such towns as Paris and Bologna. In 1323, a statute 
of tlio University of Paris distinguishes between *ta • 
tvinurii, or booksellers proper, tboso who buy from one 
party und sell or lend to another, and libraril, those 
who merely buy and sell books on commission. After 
1342, no one could deal in books in Paris without the 
permission of tbo university, who had special officers 
to examine the manuscripts and fix the price. It was 
uot, however, till alter tlio invention of printing that 
the book-trade attained any importance. At first, the 
printers were likewise booksellers; and John Fust and 
rotor Scboffer disposed of the productions of their press 
in Paris and Frankfurt-on-the-Main. Some instances 
of the division of the two branches occur in the 15th 
century. The first booksellers were usually termed' 
stationers, either from the Latin word etutionariur, or 
from having only stalls or stations in the streets and 
iniirket-phices of the towns, as is still to be seen In the 
case of dealers in old honks, ftow, the term stationer 
usually denotes a dealer in paper and other writing- 
materials. At first, tbe civil magistrates took little 
concern with the booksellers, leaving them to the con¬ 
trol of Iho universities, of which they were supposed 
to bo the numi diste retainers, and which, accordingly, 
gave them laws and regulations, examiningthecorrect¬ 
ness of their books ana fixing the prices of them. This, 
however, was soon changed, ana the trade of book¬ 
selling was put under various restrictions. In 1666, 
the Stationers’ Company of London was incorporated. 
It was composed of printers and booksellers, who ex¬ 
ercised a kind of censorship over tbe press. In 1IMC6 
tbe famous licensing act was passed, which prohibited 
the publication of uny book unless entered in the re¬ 
gister of the Company of Stationers or licensed by tit* 
lord chancellor. (See STATIONERS’ CoMPAKX and 
Cokyiiigiit.) Tlio book-trade is, properly speaking, 
carried on by two distinct classes of persons^—the 
publishers, who prepare and dispose of the boras 
wholesale; and tbo booksellers, by whom they are re¬ 
tailed to the public. According to the oenius of 1861. 
the number of persons eneageoan booksellers and pub¬ 
lishers in England and Wales was 6,806, sad in Scot¬ 
land 1,486. The great centre of tfan book-trade in tho 
United Kingdom it London, (hough a considerable 
number of works are also pubUshsd in Edinburgh, 
Dublin, Oxford, Cambridge, Glasgow, and other provin¬ 
cial towns. Many provincial pUBl sbers, however, have • 
branch establishments in Loudon, and all of them have 
agent* there, to whodi they consign a certain ’ ntrmbtt 
ot copies effevssy work they publish, end to whom 
they also address their orders for copies of sueh book* 
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M they may her* occasion for. The booksellers of 
Edinburgh and Dublin alao act a* agents for thoae of 
Loutlou, tad supply the Scotch and Iriah tradewltb 
the metropolitan publications. The London publishing 
trade centre* ohisslty in Paternoster Boo (popular))' 
known a* “the Bow") enT the courts adjoining. “ Iu 
1889 there wero connected with the book-trade, within 
the bounds of the metropolitan Post-offioo district, 
211 booksellers who wore also publisher*, 600 book- 
tellers alone, besides 23 foreign booksellers and 12 law 
booksellers; total, 812.”— (Chattier*.) Many of tbe 
publishers and booksellers restrict their attention 
chiefly to certain classes of books; as theological, law, 
medical, general literature, ho. Tbe averugo number 
of volumes of new works, exclusive of pamphlets, pub¬ 
lished annually in (he United Kingdom exceeds 4,01 K); 
and of now editions, upwards of 1,200, In }N,'i2,the 
booksellers of Louden formed a kind of tradc-uniun, 
by which they attempted to compel retailer* to sell 
books only at tbe regular fixed prioo; but the attempt 
entirely failed, and retailers may now sell bool:* at any 
price they please. The deduction allowed by the pub¬ 
lisher to tho retailer is usually 25 per cent., or 3d. per 
shilling. It is also placed on a half-yearly or yearly 
account, from which, if settled by cash within a mouth 
after being rendered, a discount of 2) per cent, is al¬ 
lowed. Frequently, a work is “ subscribed ’’ for among 
the trade; i. «. booksellers put down their mimes for 
a certain number of copies of a work before it is pub¬ 
lished, it being then offered at a somewhat lower rate 
than is afterwards allowed. In order to get rid of re¬ 
mainders of books, trivde-snles are often had recourse 
to, when they arc either offered in small quantities at 
a very reduced price, or sold in the lump by aud ion. 
Publishers wishing to dispose of a portion of their 
stock sometimes issue to the trade sule-catulogues, in 
which tbeyofferoertainhooks at.* greatly reduced price. 
Trade dinners are not so frequent now a* formerly, 
though it is still the practice with some o! the larger 
publisher* to invite their acquaintance* in the trade to 
n dinner at a tavern, when those present have an op¬ 
portunity of subscribing for a certain number of copies 
of the boobs offered for sain at the stated price. The 
terms of tho agreement entered into between a puli- 
lisher and an author are various, depending chiefly 
upon the character of the author and the nature of the 
}>ook. Sometimes tho publisher purchases tiie copy¬ 
right foT a fixed sum, and tubes the whole responsibility 
i.fthe sale upon himaeir; sometimes tho author retains 
the copyright, undertakes all risks, pays hII expenses, 
and allows the publisher a certain commissiou on tho 
sales; sometimes the publisher agrees to take all the 
risk of printing and publishing a certain number of 
copies, and to divide the profits with the author, who 
atilt retains the copyright of the work. Authors tire 
apt to oomplain of the hard terms that are usually 
meted out to them by publishers, and in some cases, 
perhaps, not without reason. But it is to bo borne in 
mind that there ia always considerable oullay, ami no • 
little risk, connected with bringing out a ucw book, 
especially by an unknown author. The following is the 
estimated cost of bringing out 750 copies of a work of [ 
500 pages t— 

Printing and corrections.■C’m 

Paper . 30 

Boarding in clotb.. 21 

Advertising.... 30 

£100 

'Were all tbe copies sold (after deducting those for, 
presentation) at 7s. 6rf. each (». e. the trade price of, 
iUs.}, 25 counting as 24, there would remain about £90 j 
for intirest on'capital and publisher’* and author’s 
profit. But this is rarely the case, and frequently the' 
tale does not meet the actual outlay for printing and' 
paper. Not more than one book in eight ever reaches ] 
m Second edition. There have been instance* (we fear ( 
rare) of publishers handsomely increasing the stipu¬ 
lated remuneration, when the sale of a work largely 
exceeded their expectations. The Messrs. Blackwood, 
of Edinburgh, at first gave the Rev. J. Caird £100 for 
hix sermon ** Religion in Common Life," but tbe solo 
«o> exceeded their expee.t»ticme t that they subsequently 
presented the author with £ too in addition; and tho 
publisher of the present work brought out u edition of 
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" Unde Tom's Qabin," which was so eacoessfol, that bo 
voluntarily presented tbe authoress with £600, and sub¬ 
sequently increased hit gift by £260. (Of tine book it 
has been calculated that 1,600,OUO'copies were sold iu 
England,*Mr. Beeton’e-firm alone issuing 607,000,) 
Tbe epoch of cheap literature may be said to have 
commenced, however, partially in 1827, when Constable' 
issued his H Miscellany," and the Society for the Diffu¬ 
sion of Useful Knowledge their “ Library of Useful 
Knowledge." On tbe 4th of February, 1832, appeared 
the first number of “ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal," 
nnd, on the 31st of March following, "The Penny 
Magazine.” Soon after was commenced “ The Penny 
Cyclopwdia” of tbe Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, a work not more remarkable for its cheap- 
nos* than for the ability with which it was conducted. 
Forty thousand pounds was distributed amongst tbe 
authors and artists engaged in it* production, of which 
sum more than three-fourths hud been laboriously 
earned by the diligence of the writers. Cheap publi¬ 
cations are now the ordrr of tho day. Rot only are 
cheap editions brought out of works unprotected by 
copyright, but even publishers of the first ola«a find it 
their interest to hritig out cheap editions of popular 
books the copvright ofwhich is secured to them. Among 
the name* chiefly entitled to honourable mention iu 
the Held of chea; 'iteratnre, we may. without detracting 
from the merits others, gtie those of Charles Knight 
fa rile prince pa. • Chambers' of Edinburgh, Bohn, 
nnd lioutledge. It is now usual to stereotype cheap 
books and periodicals of winch tho sale is expected to 
be considerable, or to extend over a considerable time j 
and thm course is adopted even with large books like 
the “ Kneylojitrdia HriUnnieu." The old-book trade, 
or the Buii- of second-hand books, is carried on to a 
considerable extent in all the larger cities and towns 
of the United Kingdom ; but Loudon is its principal 
scat. Many of these dealers prepare periodically price 
catalogues of their books, which they circulate through 
the country, and in this way dispose of a great many 
if their hook*. The prion of old books is veiy fluctu¬ 
ating and capricious, depending in bouio measure upon 
their condition or iutriusic value; but frequently equally 
good copies of the same work may be had at a half or 
third of the price iu some shops that they can be ob¬ 
tained for in ot'nprs. In Germany, the great- centre of 
the book-trade is Leipsio, where 1 wo great hook-fairs ere 
held annually, at Easter aud Micliaeimas respectively. 
These fairs are not so important or so largely attended 
now a* formerly, a great part of the business being 
effected by menus of agents or commissioner*. Fiery 
bookseller in Germany has lus commissioner atLeipsie, 
to whom lie transmits eopics of ail hi* new publications, 
and who distributes them among tho other commis¬ 
sioners, for being transmitted to their employers. At 
the end of the year tbe unsold works are sent back by 
the same means to their Severn! publisher*. The great 
advantage oi this system is that every new book is, 
within a few weeks ot publication, made known through¬ 
out Germany without having recourse to the expensive 
and imperfect system of advertising. The accounts 
of the various booksellers are also usually settled by 
mean* of the commissioners. In France tlm book- 
trade is carried ou much in the same way as in England, 
aud centres in Paris. In the United Statcsof America, 
the book-trade is carried on to n large extout, and on 
account of non-cxiatence of international copyright, 
the books of this country are largely reprinted there. 
It is indeed asserted that while, in 1820, of the number 
of books published in the United States, 70 per cent, 
were reprints of British publications, in 1866 tbe pro¬ 
portion was only 20per cent. But it is undeniable that 
the best books of this country are still reprinted with¬ 
out authority in tbe United States. From (below price 
at wbiob reprints of popular English boobs can be pro¬ 
duced, tbe sale is often four or five times greater than 
in England. It is said that in five years there have been 
sold jn tbe United States 80,000 vols. of tbe 8ve edition 
of “ Modern British Essayists,” 60,000 vols. of Macau- 


100.000 of " JoneEyre." The sale of Thackeray's work* 
in the States lias been quadruple that in England; tad 
that of Dickens'* works counts by milium* of volamea. 
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Boom of » Harbour 

•'Id 1858," according to frffbiut’a "Bibliographical 
Gtlide to American Literature" (1889),'* there w*r*3&6 
book-publishing astabliehnisnts in the United State*." 
At pretent the mmiber 1« more than 400. About three- 


BootM 


Cincinnati, Charleaton, New Ortas ns, Buffalo.Aulmm, 
Albany, Louisville, Gbichago, 8t. Louis, and Hartford. 
There are Bore than 3,000 booksellers, who dispense 
the publieatious of these 400 publishers, besides 0,000 
or 7,000 general dealors, who connect the trade in books 
with the ordinary stock of aoountry store." The book- 
trade of 1036 is estimated at lG.oOO.OOO dollars. An 
interesting article on t hit subject, by Hr. W. Chambers, 
will be found in "Chambers's Encyclopedia." (See 
also “ Bookselling," in Encyclopedia Jlrtfnuuica ; 

Books," in McCullocli'e Commercial Dictionary ; 
Trlibner’s Guide to Ainericim Literature; and The 
Old Printer and tie Modem Treti, by Charles 
Knight, 

Boom or x Habbobr, loom (I>u.), n term applied to 
a strong irou chain or cable fastened to a number of 
spars or poles, aud drawn across the mouth of a har¬ 
bour, for the purpose of preventing the entry of an 
enemy's ships of war. This chain or cubic may be 
raised or lowored above or below the surface at jilea- 
sure, by means of capstans aud other mechanical con¬ 
trivances. 

Boomf.bano, ljaom-e-r'n<}', a missile instrument used 
by tbo aborigines of Australia, tn war, sport, and the 
entire. It consists ol apiece of bard wood of a bent 
form, with the curve of a parabola, is about 2 feet long, 
2) inches broad, } inch thick, and ie rounded at the 
extremities. One side it flat., the other convex, ami it 
is brought to n blutilisb edge. It is discharged hv the 
blind by one end, tbo convex edge beiug forward and 
the flat aide upward; and it is thrown ns if to hit «u 
object in advance; instead, however, of going forward, 
it ascends into the air with a rapid rotatory motion, 
until it reaches a considerabln height, when it begin* 
to retrograde, and Anally pusses over the head of the 
projector and falls to tiie ground behind him. This 
singular motion is produced by the air impinging on 
the bulged side of the instrument, 'l ho boomerang, 
the invention of which would have done honour to the 
most celebrated man nfseii-m-e, has long been a common 
weapon among almost the lowest races of suvagea 
npou tlie eaitli, and was lirst made known in tin's coun¬ 
try by Professor McCullagb, in 1837: since then it has 
been endeavoured to apply tlie piiucipleoftha boom¬ 
erang to the propulsion ol ships. 

Boob, Ivor (Vu.boer; Ger. inner), properly signi¬ 
fies a countryman, or one who is employed in agri¬ 
cultural labour; und from that it 1ms cmio to lie used 
in a secondary sense, to denote a coarse, uneducated, 
clownish person. 

•* The boorish driver leaning o'er hi* team 
Vocii'rous aud impatient of delay." 

Camper. 

Boot, or Br>Bn>cnr, loot, s mode of torture used 
in former times in this country, but more especially in 
Scotland, in order to extort confession from persons 
aroused of crimes. This instrument »r torture, which 
was applied to the leg, was of various kinds. Some¬ 
times it was composed of parchment applied moist, 
nod thou brought near the tire, so as by shrinking 
to cause great pain and uneasiness; sometimes it 
consisted of four thick strong hoards bound tightly 
round either one or both legs with cords, and then 
lightened by means of wedges, uutil, occasionally, the 
lame* of the unfortunate sufferer's legs were broken; 
This barbarous pi roe ol' torture-apparatus is also said 
to hare been mule of iron. 

Boot Aim Swob M AwnrACTtiBB.—This useful manu¬ 
facture, as now followed in Loudon and other large 
towns, is divided into rnanv branches. There is the 
shoe-closer, who is generally a woman,—she prepares 
the upper-leatbera of the shoe; the shown an, who 
attaches the solo part to the upper-leather; the boot- 
closer, who prepares the leg and vamp portion of the 
boot; the bootman, who at Laches the sole mat to the 
leather, similarly to the shoeman; the jobber, who is 
• sboemender; the cobbler, who ie his own master; 
th* blocker, Bicker, runner, cieaVer-up, Ac. Many 
200 


persons of both sexes areemployed Id the manufacture 
of boots wad shoes in this country . Till 1849 ft w* t an 
ordinary handicraft; lmt, Since that times the WMh- 
ftoturara of Northampton and Stafford hairs intro¬ 
duced sewing-machines, by meant ofwhioh much Of 
the former labour is dispensed with. Thtoe ttto towns 
have for many yean been tbs principal sources ms 
which the London market has been supplied; and theft 
boots and shoes are considered to be equal to any of 
those made in Paris or London. Many of the so- 
called French boota are made by English moaafiw- ' 
ttirers with French front r, which they import In ImM 
quantities from Franoe; and there is also a conlidee- 
able importation of French boota and shoes. In UMI 
there were 105,400 pairs of boots, shoes, and'goloshes 
imported, aud <i0D,5lifl pairs of boot-fronts. The find 
processes in the manufacture of lioots and shoes are 
the cutting and sewing of the leather, which arc merely 
Mechanical. M. Lelobre, of Paris, has msde an in 
provement in boot and shoer-v-sdne, which he has 
patented. By menus of machinery th* sole and 1 heel 
are fastoued to the welt by brass screws, which keep 
them in contact with a pressure equal to two or three 
hundredweight. A specimen of this maoblndfy was 
shown at the Exhibition of 18S1. Mansell's brooking 


hundredweight. A specimen of this maoblnsky was 
shown at the Exhibition of 18S1. Mansell’s brooking 
apparatus is another of the many improvement* intro¬ 
duced into this manufacture of late years. It effect* 
the blocking of a boot in less time than th* usual pro¬ 
cess, and does not injure the leather *0 much. A piece 
of leather cut into the proper shape for the front of u 
hoot, is soaked in water; the part which corresponds 
with tlie instep is then rubbed with an oiiy paste culled 
‘‘dubbing," and the whole is laid upon two Iron oherks. 
Bv means of a winch and two cog-wbeela, the lefethcr 
is brought down between the cheeks by a plate of aino; 
und Ibis process is repeated according to the strength 
of the leather. By a patent taken out by Waite, a 
Loudon manufacturer, some years ago, the necessity 
of using clickers in cutting out the leather for women's 
mid children's shoes was superseded. By this process 
the inventor states that 7,200 boot-bindings can be 
prepared for tlie binder* at a leas expense, and 
in one - tenth part of the time required in the 
ordinary plan. Waite hue also patented a machine 
by which instep-pieces for women’s and children's 
boots and shoes arc modelled. By a process invented 
by Mursdcn, small boles, kept open by metallic plates, 
are inserted at the sides, for ventilating purposes. 
The use of india-rubber and gutta-percha in boot 
nod shoe-making has produced very great changes. 
Gutta-percha, although not serviceable in botolimates, 
is very useful in withstanding moisture, When applied 
to tlie under-leather. There is also a process, patented . 
by IIalley, iu winch india-rubber and gutta-percha, 
mixed with leather raspings, were pressed into blocks 
and sliced. This substance was then used ae shoe- 
leather. India-rubber is often applied to various parts 
ot the boot if shoe, in order to give lightness or elas¬ 
ticity. A pair of boots were made for a racing jockey 
almost entirely of this material; they only weighed 
four ounces. Several tcrmB are employed in orderto 
distinguish tlie various boot* made with india-rubberj 
such as resilient, siccopodean, and tei-ideioslasticou, ft, 
American over-shoes, or goloshes, made of vulcanised 
india-rubber, are much worn, in order to protect boota 
or shoes in wet or cold weather. Hie boots worn by 
soldier* were Jbrmerly produced with great rapidity, 
by a process invented by Sir M. T. Brunei t this pro* 
cess, however, fell into disuse. The defective wsy in 
which they were msde added greatly to the suffering 
of the British troops in the Crimea. They are now 
made with an elastic piece brtween the heel and the 
sole, which causes the shoe to accommodate Itself to 
the bending of the foot while sulking. Many unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts hare been msde by workmen and 
trades nnions to prevent the introduction of sewing- 
machines into this munufaoture; but they are gradu¬ 
ally coming more and more into use. 

Booths, 6 o-o'-tee (Or. bone, an ox), a constellation in 
the northern hemisphere, called Arclnphylex by tto 
old Creek astronomers. It is represented on 
celestial globe by the figure of a man holding a club IS 
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. s brilliant star of the first maent- 
tmle,i* found in this constellation. . *- 
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Booth 

Boors, booth (Fr. boutique), denote* a tent or stall 
in a fair or market for the sale of good*. The term it 
alto applied to any temporary atroeture of wood or 
bought detigned for thade and thelter. In early timet 
throughout Europe, trade waa principally carried on 
at fairs by meant of booths:— 

"Booths sadden hide the Thamea, long streets appear. 

And numerous games proclaim the crowded fair." 

Oay, 

Boon, shoes, and other coverings and protections 
for the feet, have been made of different substances, 
and in different forms, from very remote times. The 
ancient Greeks and Eomans, however, did not use them 
universally. The heroes of Homer are represnnted as 
going to battle without shoes, and Cuto and Socrates 
both went about with hare feet. The boots and shoes 
which were then worn may be divided into two classes,- 
those in whioh the sole only was attached to the sole of 
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the foot by straps, or coverings of the toe or instep, and 
those which uscsndeil until they covered the ankle, the 
calf, or the whole of the leg. The former correspond 
to the sandalB and slippers of the preseut day, and the 
latter to the boots ana shoes. The form ana colour Of 
these boots and shoes indicated the rank and office of 
the wearer. Before the invasion of the Romans, the 
ancient Britoni wore shoes made of ruW cowhide, with 
the hair turned outwards. They reached us far as the 
•dries. The Roman influence soon produced a change 



Boors. 

In the costumes of the British. Among the early Saxons 
•hoes were made upon the Roman model, and boots 
reselling to the middle of the leg, and laced up iu front, 
were also in oommon use. They wero generally of leaf her. 
The sandal also began to bo used; but it was not 
suited to Uds climate! it was principally worn by the 
dergy. The boots of the later Saxons were very simi¬ 
lar to the half-boots of modern times. Boots with 
wooden soles were much worn by meu of high rank at 
that period. The boote of Bernard, king ofltoly, the 

S uuuson of Charlemagne, had “ the soles of wood and 
e upper parts of red leather, laced with thongs." 
The Normans wore boot* similar to the Saxons. 
During the reigns of William II., Henry I., and Ste¬ 
phen, the toce of boots and shoes wen lengthened to 
an extravagant extent. The illustration in the left- 
hand lower corner represents a boot of that period. 
From that time until the reign of Edward III., the 
booth generally worn by the higher classes were orna- 
mented profusely. During the reign of Richard II., 
the length of the toes increased still more, eo that it 
it even said that the wearers were in the habit of fasten¬ 
ing the tips to tbeir knees, in order to allow them to 
walk freely. In the reign of Edward VI., long boots, 
admins up to the knee, were worn, and half-boots, with 
tang toss, laced up the side. Dunng the latter part of 


this reign, the long toes were banished altogether, and 
short broad-toed Mot* took their plaoe. These hardly 
covered the feet, and were made of kid leather, slashed, 
in order to show the coloured hose beneath. In 
Henry VIII. and Elizabeth’s reigns slashed shorn, and 
others ornamented with rosettes or gold and*silver 
lace, were worn. This fashion obtained till the time of 
Cromwell. Russet boots, oomlng clooo to the knee, 
with large stiff terns, then oame into fashion. A flap of 
leather protected the instep; and they, were broad¬ 
toed and had thick, clumsy heels. Large, cumbrous 
boots were worn both by the royalists and roundheads. 
The courtiers of Louis XIV. wore very extravagant 
boots, with very wide tops, whioh were decorated with 
a profusion of costly lace. The dandies in Charles 
II.’s reign adopted boots of this kind, one of whirS is 
represented in the annexed illustration. During the 
reign of William III. shoes with high heels, broad 
toes, and large tics, were worn. Small buckles also 
came into fucuion at the same time. The stiff joek* 
boot, also represented in the engraving, was also intro¬ 
duced at this time. They were high in the heel, and 
thu instep was covered with a large piece of leather, to 
which the heavy spur was fixed. They were only worn 
wheu riding, and all cavalry soldiers were furnished 
with them. The jock-boot may be considered the 
origin of the top-' oot and all the other varieties of 
long boots now rn. Boots with yellow tops were 
much Iworn in t 18th century in England; and 
the duke of Or c-ins and other revolutionists, who 
affected sympathy with the English, wore top-boots 
ostentatiously. They arc now only seldom worn, 
except by hunters and jockeys. The Hessian boot 
superseded the top-boot; it was worn with tight pan¬ 
taloons, and was a very handsome leg-covering. The 
Hessian boot, which hua a tassol in front, is represented 
in the illustration; as is also the Chinese boot, one of 
tbe strangest forms of foot-covering ever adopted. 
Tbe soles arc composed of many layers of thin flannel 
compressed together. Tbe upper portions are made of 
a pliable hut waterproof fabric. 

Booty, too'-te (Swed. byte; Dan. by tie), the spoil 
taken from an enemy in war. The Greeks divided 
their booty among the army in common, reserving to 
the general only a larger share. Oneof the prerogatives 
of aGrecian general was the distribution of the plunder 
taken teem a vanquished enemy. Wo read in Homer 
that the vuluuhla armour usually fell to the share of 
the leaders, whilst the common soldiery wore permitted 
to gather tho spoils of the dead. Among the I.ace- 
dicmonians, however, the soldiery were forbidden to 
plunder the conquered, although, in certain instances, 
a portion of tho spoils was dedicated to tbe gods, 
whilst some other parts were reserved for the highest 
commanders. After the battle of Platiea, which took 
place 800 years subsequently to the Trojan war, the 
spoils of the Persians were regulated by tbe generals, 
who, after setting apart a portion for the decoration 
of the temples, shared the remainder amongst the 
soldiery. From that time the plunder was sold, the 
proceeds being applied to the decoration of the temples, 
to tho soldiers, and to the generals and their friends. 
By the military discipline of the Romans, spoils taken 
from the enemy belonged to the republic, particular 
persons having no right to them. The generals^ who 
piqued themeelvcs on tbeir probity, carried it intact 
to the public treasury. Sometimes, indeed, they divided 
it among the soldiery, to animate them, and to serve 
in lieu of reward; but this distribution depended 
entirely upon the generals, who were bound to conduct 
themselves in its distribution with great equity and 
moderation; otherwise it became a crime of peculation 
to lay bands upon tbe pillage, which was considered as 
the rightful property of the state. The consuls Romu- 
liue and Vcturuis were condemned for having sold the 
booty taken from the jEqui. Booty among the Jews 
waa divided in equal parts between the army and the 
people, though, under the kings, a different mode ot 
distribution obtained.-—(Hum. xxxi. 27.) According 
to Calmet, tbe Mahometan practice was to allow 
two-thirds of the booty to the army, the other third 
to God, to Mahomet nod bis descendants, and to or¬ 
phans, pilgrims, and the poor. In the English nrmy of 
the present day, the victor's share is generally termed 
prise. According to the regulations concerning prise- 
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distribution issued fat 1881 , two prise-agents ere nomi- in regular uhd 
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noted by letters of ettoruey, one of tbe*« agents being tent, sad dirii 
•ejected by the field officers, sod the other by tbe sub- tbe corolla has 


ad symmetrioal; tbs dpi is ptldi- 
led into diner four dr ire segmentet 
the now number «f lobes. 
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having converted it into money, they pay over the rolls, are equal in number to its lobes, sod alternate 


titled to share in tbit properlyere ncmed by the com* achtenia pieced st the bottom of the persistent MU. 
mender who hse directed the expeisfes in which it wi There ere M genere, which inolude needy TOO IJMRW, 

acquired. Sn further upon thie subject, Puss. chiefly natives of the temperate regions in the northern ' 
Boris?, Jxhpttp', denotes e kind of advancing and hemisphere. Am one them we find many well-known 
retiring, of looking end hiding the face, ae is sometimes plants: such as the Forgetonae-not, Borage, Co»'5\s;? v 
done with ohildren for their amusement. end Alkanet. (Ass Myosotis, Bo* ago, BTirrnYUjjs, 

Bobacio Acid, bo-rdt'-ik (from Arab, baurat, Archusa.) The various species are remarkable for 
species of nitre), (BO,).—Thi* ecid, which may be their mucilaginous properties; some have roots which ‘ 
regarded as a tcroxide of boron («»» Boboit), is the are valuable dyeing agents. 

only known compound of oxygen and boron. It oc- Bobago, bo-ra'-go (ter, for list, cor, the heart, 
curs in nature in certain voleanio districts, where it ago, I cheer; because it wae believed to exhilarate 
issues from the earth in jets mixed with steam. In tno heart), in Bot,, a gen. of plants forming the 
Tuscany, these jets, or funtroUet as they are called, type of the net. ord. JJoraginacoa. The species S. qjU 
are couaucted mto artificial basins or email ponds, ciualit, commonly known as Borage, is now notural- 
Tbe boracic acid remains dissolved in tko water, which ized in England and moat of the ooubtries of Europe, 
is periodically removed, end evaporated in shallow hut was at a remote period confined to Asia Minor. . 
leaden pans, which are heated by other fumcroUeti tt is characterised by a wheel-shaped oorollawitba 
the neighbourhood. During the evaporation, great rerv short tube, the mouth of wuioh is closed by ‘ 
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crude boracic acid are annually exported from Tuscany. 
The crude acid is contaminated with 2d percent, of 
sulphate of ammonia and alumina, and other so line 
impurities. Dorado acid is used principally for making 
borax, or biborate of soda. (See IIobax.) Boracic 
acid is formed in tbe laboratory by dissolving purified 
boras in four parts of boiling water, and ndding to the 
hot solution a quantity of sulphuric acid, equal to one 
fourth the borax used. On cooling, boracic acid crys¬ 
tallizes out in pearly scales, containing three equiva¬ 
lents of water. Tbesecrystala contain a small quantity 
of sulphuric acid, from which they are freed by washing, 
drviug, and fusing them in a platinum crucible. On 
reaisaolving the fused acid in four parts of water, and 
recrystallizing, it is obtained perfectly pure. Boracic 
acid, on being strongly heated, becomes anhydrous; 
and at a red heat it fuses into a transparent glass, 
which remains clear as it cools. It soon crumbles to 
pieces by absorbing water from the air. Boracic acid 
communicates to its compounds the property of fusi¬ 
bility ; hence the use of many borates, more especially 
the biborate of soda, as fluxes. It dissolves in three 
times its weight of boiling water, but is very insoluble 
in cold. The solution is remarkable for possessing the 
properties of an alkali when tested with turmeric- 

E , which it changes to a deep brown. Even to 
i it only gives a slight reddish-purple tinge. 
When a solution of boracic acid is evaporated, a cer¬ 
tain quantity of the acid rises with the steam; and this 
lathe cause of the /umerollu described above as ex¬ 
isting in Tuscany. Anhydrous boraoio acid is but 
■lowly volatilised by heat. It enters into combination 
with alkaline bases in several proportions, resembling 
silieic acid in this os well as in other particulars. 
A sexborate and triborate of potash have been ob¬ 
tained ; and, although one contains six equivalents of 
•oid and the other three, they possess tbe propertv of 
restoring the colour of reddened litmus like an alkali. 
Boracic acid dissolves in alcohol, and burns with a 
characteristic green flame, with tbe exception of 
biborate of soda. The borates are not very important 
salts, and need not be alluded to here, further than to 
mention that, as a rule, alkaline borates are freely 
soluble, while thoso of the other bases are cither in¬ 
soluble or very sparingly so. 

Boucna, Mr'-o-rite, m Min,, an anhydrous borate 
of magnesia, found at Luneberg, in Lower Bsiony, 
and one or two other loealities in that neighbourhood. 
It occurs in cubical crystals, and, when heated, pos- 
senes electric properties, the opposite angles of the 
cube being found to develop opposite forms of elec¬ 
tricity. 

Bousixiou, bo-raj'-i^iai'-M -s (from borage, the 
name of the gen.), in Bot,, the Borage fun., a aat. 
ord. of Dicotyledonous plants in the sub-clast Carol- 
Itfant, characterized ny an ovary deeply divided 
into four lobes, from the middle of which a single 
style arises. The species are herbs or shrubs, with 
aUernateleaves, usually ugh with heirs. The flowers 




these anthers being conniveut around the stele, in 
the form of a cone. Tbe entire plant it rough with 
hairs, and lias rather a coarse appoarance; not its 
flowers oro very beautiful, being or a fine bine colour. 
The young leaves were formerly always added to a 
cool tankard, or draught made of wine or older, with 
water, lemon, and sugar. The flowers are used on the 
continent to ornament aalads, and the tender tops am 
sometimes boiled ia soups. 

Bohasbuh, bo-nW-nu (Or. borauot, the skin of the 
date), in Bot., n gen. of Palms, consisting of but 
one species, which is found in every part of Indie. 
Tbis hits been named 11. fiaboUtfarmit. and ia com¬ 
monly known to tbo European inhabitants at ths 
Palmyra. Its stem attains a height of from 85 to 
40 feet, and bears upon its summit a magnificent 
coronal of fan-shaped leaves. The fruit is about the 
size of a child's head, and, when very young, contains 
a sweet pulp, which may be eaten. From the jniea 
obtained from this plant, large quantities of on in¬ 
toxicating drink are prepared by the natives. (Ass 
Toddy. I Tbo fibres of the leaves are used for cord¬ 
age, ana the outer wood of tbe stem for bows. 

Borax, box'-ax (Arab, baurae, a species of nitre), 
a compound containing boraoio acid (which toe) ana 
ioda. It was formerly imported from the East in 
lie crude state, under the name of lineal, which 
'ontainod borax in combination with various sub¬ 
stances of s saponaceous nature. It was plirifiedby 
V-eing heated with lime or soda until tbe whole of 
'he soapy matter and other impurities were separated. 
Borax is now mostly prepared by fusing two parts or 
boracic arid, Obtained from tbe Tuscan lagoons (ms 
Bokacic Acip), with one part of soda-ash. Tho 
mixture is thrown on tbe floor of a reverberatory for- 
nace, and heated until all effervescence has ceufed. 
The fitted man is lixiviated and boiled until the bo- 
purities are precipitated: it ia then decanted, god sat 
aside to crystallize slowly. It eryitaUizeein reetaagnlar 
hexagonal prisms, containing 10 equivalente of water. , 
A new source of borax has lately been discovered in * 
depositor borate of lime, occurring in, the interior Of 
P«rn. Orest pains are taken to crystallize the solution 
jn regular crystals of a large ties, as such only act 
marketable. Borax is of great use in the arts as efittX. 
Having the property, when melted, of dissolving me¬ 
tallic oxides, it is used in soldering to clean sway the 
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Mid melts with the solder. It> is also used in gold and 
silver refining, end in making enamel, to render tho 
compound more fusible, lb j| extensively employed 
in the manufacture of certain Muds of glass, and for 
fixing oolonrs on poroeloia; opd stoneware. To the 
cbemiet it ia very valuable iai blowpipe analysis. (Asa. 
Bxownra.) Borax may made to crystallize W’ 
ootahedrel crystal*, containing oBly 5 equivalente-ojt 
water, by carefully evaporating a solution, of qbelfie 
gravity 1*2(0, at a temperature between 133 s FsL and 
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HIP Kali. Octahedral tlprax is preferred for soldering only by the strict administration of justice which foi- 
purposes, as, from oontaining leu water, Hdoe* not lowed the legislative union of the two countries in 
intnmesee so much me.the ordinary prismatic form. 1707, that the marauding teedenciea of the people were 

Horacniiixa, or Bobbohitss, Sor'-be-ritn, a sect entirely reprtoB»A«*-Her. Suaj on BarderAutiquttiei, 
of Gnostics, a ho arose in the 2nd century, and led by Sir Waller Scott. 

*<*ry licentious lire*, denying the doetrine of the hwt Bonnnn-Wannixv, in the law of Bootland, 10a war* 
judgment. runt iaeued by the sheriff of aoounty, or the magistrate 

Uoanxsrl, bor-dalr'4-i, a class of agricultural occu- of a royal burgh an the borders, for the apprehension 
vieraOf land in this country, frequently mentioned in of n person who has incarred debt in Scotland, but 
Domesday Book. They were distinct from the eervi who is resident in England. It ie granted on oath 
and rlUani, and seem to hare been in a less servile being mule to the debt; but in practicetheae warrants 
condition,having ahord, or cottage, with a smsli parcel are now little used. 

of land, allowed to them, upon condition of their BoanUKK, hor’-dure (Ft. bard, the edge, coast), 
supplying the lord with poultry, eggs, or other small in Her., a narrow space, running round the edge of the 
provisions for his board. They seem to have been a shield, and properly containing the fifth part of thr 
t'ind of cottagers, many of them being bound to render whole Itrld. It was originally used m a mark of dif- 
s tv ice to their lord in cutting wood, drawing wntrr. Terence, to distinguish different branches of the lame 
threshing, and such-like; fcnd*indeed, the term is often family. The inner edge of the bnrdure is sometimes 
used to denote inunin.1 servants employed in such offices varied, according to the different forms of lines of 
on an estate. According toripclmao, they were inferior division and boundary used in heraldry, 
to the villani, ,wbo were employed in tlio tillage of Hour, bar (Ang.-8ax.), in Mil., the cylindrical cavity 
hinds. Their condition prnhahlv differed on different of any weapon used for the projection of shells, shot, 
manors. The number of hordarii in the different bullets, or any missiles of a similar nature. The fowling* 
English counties noticed in Dnmeaduy Book is H2,c;t4.— piece and the soldier's old weapon, “ Brown Bees,” are 
JR«p. Ellis's General Introduction to Domesday Book. termed smooth bores, in contradistinction to fire-arms 
Boudkh, Tbk, boi J .der (Ang.-Knr., tlie outer with rifled or grooved barrels. Formerly, the bore of 
edge), in the curlier histories ot'England and Scot- cannon and gur> of every description was cylindrical: 
land, is applied to a large tract of debatable ter- Imt in the. Lae ter gun an ovul form is adopted, and 
ritorr which lnv between the tun countries, tin- in the Wbitwi . gun the bore is polygonal. In Hie 
inhabitants of which were almost constantly at war Enfield rifle a <d Armstrong gun there are a number 
with aaoh other. Many a daring feat and 'many an of grooves twisting spirally along the interior surface 
heroic deed of these men have been celebrated in of the barrel. The operation of boring cannon and 
Song and story, mid furnished materials for uumcroi gun-barrels is one requiring great care and nicety, and 
tales of fiction. There isa strange mixture of couragi is effected by the rapid revolution of a steel tool called 
honour, and generosity, in the accounts transmitted a cutter, attached to a shaft which ia turned by ma¬ 
te us of these border-lights. According to Froissart, clunerv ; sometimes the gun itself is made to revolve 
" Englishmen on the one party, and Scotsmen on the while the boring-tool remains stationary. In guns that 
Other party, are good men of war; for when they meet, arc oast hollow, or made of metal rods welded together 
there Is a hard fight, without sparing; there is no hoo on a cor# lil.e the Armstrong gun, boring is necessary 
({.a. cessation for parley) between them, as long to bring the whole length of the interior to a uniform 
•pcara, swords, axes, or daggers will endure; liut they cahhrc. From 1760 until of late years, cannon were 
lay on each upon other, and when they be well beaten, ensf in a solid mass, and the interior cavity bored after- 
end that the one party hath obtained the victory, they wurds. The word bore is sometimes used in a similar 
then glorify so in their deeds of arms, and are so joyful, sense to " calibre,” to denote the diameter of the in- 
tbat such as be taken they shall he ransomed ere they tenor. 

go out of the field; so that each of them is so content Honan, hor'-er, a name given to many very small 
with other, that, at thoir departing, courteously thev coleopterous insects of the genus Pliant. Their name 
will say, * God thank you.' Hut in fighting one with is derived from the fact that their lsrvic, small white 
another there is no play nor sparing." The females maggots, eat their way into old wood, Ac., by means of 
also caught the warlike spirit of the times, and appear strong cutting jitws, called mnrilhr. These holes, which 
often to have mingled in battle. In order to repress they »ro constantly making in old furniture, have all the 
some measure the turbulence of the people, as writ appearance of having been produced by a fine gimlet or 
as to maintain aome show of regal authorityover them, drill. After working its way into the wood, the borer 
the guardianship of the border of each country wu fills up the drill-hole in its passage with a fine pow- 
intrusted to certain officers of high rank, entitle der, and farms a cocoon, from which it afterwards 
Wardens of the Marches. There were three marches emerge* in the form of a small winged beetle. The 
m eucti country,—the East, West, and Middle; and Anohinm teteelatum, one of the same genus, is re- 
generall. each march had a distinct warden; but occo- markable for a loud ticking noise which it make* at 
•tonally two of them were united under one. The night, and which lias gained for it the title of tbo 
duties committed to the wardens were of a twofold Death-watch. The Anohittn i itriatnm is also remarh- 


cthuraeter,—the maintenance of law and good order 
among the people under their juri-dictiou, and the 
protecting them from their enemies on the opposite 
Border. Unfortunately the trust whs usually cunilded 
to some person of great weight and influence within 
the jurisdiction, and they were too often private en- 
eoursgers of those disordera which it wne their duly 
to suppress. '-During the reigns of Elisabeth and 
fames VI., strenuous efforts were made to repress the 
warlike spirit of toe borderers; and after the union of 
etwo crowns, petae was in aome measure established. 
The most intrautablw of them wore formed into a body 
of troops, and commoted by Buoolcuch to the Belgic 
war*. The border coWnties were disarmed, excepting 
Stwh weapons as were Vetainrd by gentlemen of rank 
and repute: and the miW-troopers, who continued to 
exercise their fanner profession, experienced in great 
numbers the unsparing arid severe justice of the earl 
of Dunbar. In the civil I wars of Charles I., the bor¬ 
derers resumed their lid Buttons habits, particularly 
alter the war hed beon tlranaferred to Scotland; and 
th» exploits of the mou-tfoopers flourish in the diaries 
and tmliteryretMHte of ithe time. In tha reign of 
Uhsrirt II., wwvBwU.tbdt they will existed, from the 
d a gainst them; and it was 


able for the persistent way in which it simulates death. 

Bokino, bor'-inir, the act of perforating or making a 
hole throughout the entire length or thickness of a 
solid body. It is a term most usually employed to 
designate the processes used in sinking artesian wells 
(which see), in seeking for minerals,and in perforating 
wood in carpentry, as well as metal, in the manufac¬ 
ture of guns and tubes. The application of the process, 
in so far as it relates to the boring of cannon and or 
cylinders for the steam-engine, will be treated of else¬ 
where. (Sea CiNiroN-FousmuG, Cylixdbk.) 

BosrNG THR Tohguji, like nailing the ear, pinching 
the nose, branding the cheek nr forehead, was a species 
of punishment nnoiently inflicted in Sootland upon 
criminals, but which has now long ceased. The last of 
the kind on record ia that of Jean Spence, a notour 
(<.#. notorious) thief, who was sentenced in 1788 to bo 
pilloried, her lug (».«. ear) nailed, and her nose pinched. 

Bobo Bus Dob, 4V.o hud'.dor, a temple in Java, of 
most elaborate construction, dedicated to Bnddha. 
(tee Buddhism), remarkable for being the finest spe¬ 
cimen of Buddhist architecture that ie known. The 
building » supposed to have been erected in the 14th 
century. It is pyramidal in form, rising from a square 
base, tha aides of which are 400 feat in length. The 
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facade of tbe baM is ornamented with a continuous 
bee-relief, in whioh various ocourreneea in tbe life of j 
Biddhurths, the founder of Buddhism, are represented. 
The base itself is about 16 feet in height, eua forms a 
terrhee from 40 to 60 feet in width, to which secern is 


I her. On the edges of theee terraces a great number 
of pinnacles and cupolas are built, tbe larger cupolas 
firming as man* as 406 arched niches, in each of which 




same nature as those which surround the base. Tho 
ornamentation of the inner aides of these rows of 
buildings is more diversified, end of greater minuteness 
in detail, than that on the outside. On the fifth ter¬ 
race, which is square, corresponding in form to the 
ban*, three more, circular in form, are built, on which 
tire placed at intervals 72 small domes, each containing 
a statue of Buddha. On the top of this huge terraced 
pile there is a dome, about 40 feet in diameter, sur- 1 
mounted with a spire; and immediately beneath it a 
sort of pit, or sunken chamber, 10 feet in depth, which 
is supposed to ha\p contained some relic of Buddha.— 
Jltf. ForgUS-on'i Handbook of ArchOrrturt. 

BoaoFtuonio Ann, bar-o-Jlu-or'-ik, or Flnobnric 
Acid, as it is generally called, is formed in emribmation 
with potassium t>v saturating hydrofluoric with horscio 
acid, and neutralizing by carbonate of potash. Tim 
compound is washed, dried, and heuted with an equal 
weight of potassium. Borofluoride of potassium is 
used in the preparation of boron. 

BokoiiiMk’S IIa np, 4o*rn.«»>«'.~This nncient musi¬ 
cal instrument formerly belonged to the great Irish 
monarch lit inn Bomibmo, who met bis death at the 
buttle of Clonturf, *.». 1014, when it descended to his 
son snd successor Donah, The latter prince being dp- 
posed soon after by bis nephew (whose fatherin' had 
wMssainated), fled to ltome, taking with him his lmrp 
nndorown. These relics were kept in the Vnticun until 
the harp was given by Tope Clement to Heuiy VIII., 
who soon niter presented it to the first earl of Claim- 
c-irde, in whose family it remnuied until the beginning of 
the loth century, when it passed through a female 
branch or the De llurghs to the MttcMnhonsol Olenagh, 
nud thence into the possession oi Counsellor Mannn- 
maru of L'merick. In the year 1782 it was presented 
to the Rt. lion. William Conyiigliam, by whom it was 
deposited in Trinity College Museum," whero it still 
remains. This ciirmns instrument is about thirty inches 
m height, snd richly ornamented, the sounding-board 
being of oak, and the arms of red sally. It contains a 
largo crystal set. in silver, under which was formerly 
another stone, which is now lost.. 

Bobos, bor’-ov., in ('hem. (symbol It, equivalent 
10 01, a combustible element, closely allied in its pro¬ 
perties to carbon and silicon (both of which see). In 
nature it o sours in combination with oxygen, in the 
form of bnrscio acid, in a few localities. ' It whs first 
obtained by Davy in 1808, by submitting moistened 
boracic acid, inclosed between platinum plates, to the 
action of the voltaic current. A brownish substance 
appeared at the negative pole, which, conceiving to be a 
metal, he termed, boracium. By further experiment 
he proved it to be a non-ractullie body, resembling 
carbon in ita properties, and altered its name to boron 
It was, however, but imperfectly known uutil Thenard 
and Gay-Lussae obtained it more readily by heating 
boracic acid with potassium. The metal combined 
with the oxygen of the acid to form potash, which was 
w ashed away with water, leaving the boron behind. A 
still more randy, method of preparing it is tiy heating 
• mixture of potassium and borolluonde of potassium 
in on iron crueihle. Boron and fluoride of potassium 
are fv..aed, the latter eulisiance being weened away 
with a week solo Hon of chloride of ammonium. Boron 


It is rendered insoluble by being heated in close ves¬ 
sels; its epeoifio gravity being at the same time 
changed from IT83 to I‘844. It suffers no change, 
Being neither volatilised nor fused. It may, however, 
be melted by the beet generated by e powerful gal¬ 
vanic battery. Like silicon, it is a non-eandnetor at 
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sleetrieity.. Alkalies end acid* {except nftrksefcid) 
produce tio effect on it, Nitric add converts liinle 
boracic add. It does not dedompoee water •* *»; 
temperature, and ia constant under the action of a 
or oxygen until tbe temperature reaches tiff, when 
burns brilliantly, forming borooie ecid l 
tion of oxygen. Prepared in the above 
amorphous; but MM, Seville end W& 
tainea it in garnet-red transperent crystals, 
boracic add with 80 per cent, of metallic aluminium 
a powerful fornaoe. The crystals are extremely hard 


operation. Crystallised boron has never been rased, 
and resists the'setion of oxygen at very high tempera¬ 
tures. Boron ia obtained "in a graphitic form when 
borofluoridr of potassium ie decomposed by aluminium. 
It bears a close relation to the graphitic form of eat* 
bon, or ordinary graphite. Boron combines with 
several dement a, forming borides with the metsls. 
The close relation alwaye supposed {O existbetween 
lioron and carbon lias been curiously confirmed by tho 
fact of both of these elements being capable of assum¬ 
ing tbo umnrphons, crystalline, aed graphitic forms. 
Tim ouly important oompouud of boron ie boruok) add 
(which ore). 

Borough, lnr'-o (Fr. bourn $ Let, burgno ; Sax. 
lorhoe ).—A borough is a city or other town that tends 
bnrgrssea to puiT.oncnt. (1 Bl.Com.114; J<itt. e. 164; 
Co. Litt. Ittsb; *«e also Reform Aot ? 2 Will. IF. e. 45, 
a. 79.) The word, however, was originally used in is 
more extensive sense. (See Co. Litt. by Ilarg. 198 b, ti. 

1 1) ) In Jacob's Law Dictionary, v. Borongh, tlio 
term is taken to mean a town sending burgesses to 
parliament, and not bring a eitg. But see the authori¬ 
ties first oiled hIso Co. Litt. 100 a. lu the Municipal 
Corporal uni Act, 6 & 9 Will. IV. e. 7fi," borough*’ is 
used in a sense peculiar to that statute, and expresses 
a corporate town, whether sending representatives to 
parliament or not. Among our Saxon and Norman 
ancestors, sll places w bich were called boroughs were 
fenced or fortified. In the raign of Henry II, they 
had grest privileges. If a bondman or servant re¬ 
mained in u borough a year and a day, he was by that 
rcsidcneo made a free man —( Qlnuvil.) Why theee 
were culled frte bur/iho, and the tradesmen in them. 
fret burgeooio, wns from a freedom to buy and sell, 
without disturbance, exempt from toll, Ac., granted by 
charter. Rurliuuieiit boroughs were generally by 
charter, or Uiwiib hidden of the king in ancient de¬ 
mesne.—( Brmly.) English boroughs first sent repre- 
sentutives tnpurlMment in the reign of Henry III., 12fJf>, 
Burgesses were first admitted into tbe Scottish parlia¬ 
ment by Hubert Bruce, in 132(1, and into the Irish in 
1365.—For an account of the rise and pmgreM Of 
boroughs and other municipal jurisdictions in Europe* 
consult “A View of the Progress of Society in Europe,** 
iu the Introduct : gn to Robertson’s Charier tho lofth t 
and The Ifitt'ory of Cieilisaiton'in Europe, by Guizot, 

Borough was the name also given to a certain division 
of land under the Siucon kmp». A borough or tithing 
compr.sed a district containing ten heads of families, 
and ten titbings constituted a hundred. The b#M 
man of the borough was called the borough-beau* 
headborough, boroholder, or tithinp-man, arid was an¬ 
swerable for tho conduct of people of bit borough. 
The ten householders of 1 ho borough formed a corpo¬ 
ration, of winch tho headborough was president; and 
no man was allowed to reside above forty days id 
England without being enrolled in some borough. 
(See TithihO.) ‘ 

Borough, in Scotland. (B’-o Bpaov.) 

Bonouas-KKGLTsn (Hex. borkoe Mnglite) if a cus¬ 
tomary descent of lands (formerly held in ancient 
burgage) to the youngest son, or, if the owner hath no 
issue, to bis younger brother, an A extends to col¬ 
laterals in some iostanees. Tbe custom prevails ia 
several cities sad ancient boroughs, and districts of 
smaller or larger extent adjoining to them, in different 
parts of the kingdom, and governs tbe descent of 
copyhold land in various manors. It is called borough- 
English in contradwtfoc jii, as it were, to theNor* 
man customs, and which Is taken notioe ofby GtunyiL 
lib. 7 ,«. S, and by Lfetietn^ a. 165. The reason given 
fay Littleton is, beoanse tba yonsger rob, by reason af 
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"hu been, that it it t pursuit tbnt amuse* the 

fancy and exercises tbo memory, without improving 
the mind or advancing nay reel knowledge; ana when 
the science is carried no farther than a mere system¬ 
atic classification, the charge is bat too true, lint the 
botsoistahat is desirous of wiping off this aspersion 
should he by no means content with a list of names; 
he should study plants philosophically, should investi¬ 
gate the laws of vegetation, should examine the powers 
and virtues of efficacious herbs, should promote their 
cultivation, and graft the gardener, the planter, and 
the husbandman on the phytologist. Not that system 
is by any means to be thrown aside,—without system, 
the field of Nature would be a pathless wilderness,— 
but system should be subservient to, not tbo main ob¬ 
ject of, pursuit." To facilitate investigation. Botany 
has been divided into several departments, which 
may lie regarded os separate sciences. The objects 
ana scope of each of these sub-sciences will now be 
explained. 

1 . Struetural Botany, or Orgnmujraphii, includes 
everything relating to the organization oi plants. It 
describes the different kinds of tissue which enter into 
the composition of plants; it explains the structure of 
©Tory organ; and it also teaches the relation that oue 
organ hears to another. That branch of structural 
botany which has reference to the elementary tissues 
is sometimes distinguished us Vegetable Hutaloqy. 
The microscope has shown that tho various tissnea are 
composed of little membranous sacs or vesicles, vary¬ 
ing m form and size, and united in difl'erent ways. (See 
Cull.) Tho study of these elementary organs cannot 
ho prosecuted without, the aid of costly instruments, 
but much may he learned from the clear descriptions 
and excellent illustrations given in modern botanical 
works, particularly those of bind ley, Balfour, and 
Bentley. Some plants consist of simple cells only, 
which continue throughout life to produce now cells, 
and to perform all tho vital functions. A flowering 
plant, however, although originally rellular, produces 
organs composed of cells and vessels, variously modi¬ 
fied end arranged, and covered by an epidermis (which 
tee). These compound organs may he divided into 
nutritive, or those concerned in the nourishment of the 
plant, and reproduetive, or timid which are employed 
in the production of new individuals. The former are 
the stem, roof, and leaf; tho latter, the Jlottfr* and 
fruit. (See Iheso words, also Ovulk, Pistil, Mkkii, 
tiTAUXU.) Leaves occupy various positions on the 
stem anu branches, and their urraugement forms a 
subject lor special study. (<S‘cc Phtllotaxir.) The 
arrangement of flowers on the floral axis anil its 
ramifications, has also to he considered. (See 
Iwplobubcukci.) Thu term Morphology has been ap¬ 
plied to that portioa of Organography which treats 
of the abnormal modiflcntiona of the different organs. 
The researches which have been made in this depart¬ 
ment during the last forty years, have confirmed the 
doctrine advanced by the (ierman poet tidtbe, namely, 
that oil those parts familiarly known as leaves, flowers, 
and frnit, are constructed on a simple uniform plan, 
out of one kind of organ in different states of modifi¬ 
cation and combination; and that there is no other 
difference between the flower of a rose and that of a 
nettle, than what arises frommodi II cat ions and combi¬ 
nations of this typical organ, which is the leaf. In 
elucidating this doctrine of the unity of type, which 
constitutes the basis of the theory of botany, Limlley 
says, “ We ore so acoastomed to talk of plants bearing 
leaves, and flowers, and fruit, and it is so evident to 
our senses that extremely different organs do exist 
under such names, that it seems inconceivable that 
parts so very dissimilar should be only leaves in dif¬ 
ferent states; that thejpure white petals of the lily, tiie 
rich red flowers of the rose, the sweet-smelling blossoms 
of the jasmine end orange, or the lonjrtrumpet-sbapcd 
corollas of the honeysuckle, should aU be leaves; that 
the stamens in which the fertilizing powder is locked 
np, the pistils which are destined to receive the influ. 
cnee of the pollen, the ovula that they contain, and, 
finally, that the fruit wfaieh is the result of the action 
of the two last, are aU so many parts formed out of 
one common organ, which in a particular and tenr fre¬ 
quent state is what we call a leaf. Botanists do not 
mean to say that he who eats an apple, or an orange, 
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or a peach, is in a state of mental delusion, end that 
while he feneies himself to be enjoying the pleasure of 
gratifying bb palate by the most delicious flavours, he 
is rosily only chewing' the leaves of these plants i hut s 
they assert that those appendages of a plant which era. 
commonly called the leaves have a peculiar anatouioa! - 
structure, and a certain relation to the stem on which •- 
they are borne, and, being developed according tn 
certain fixed laws, are always arranged upon a certain 
and uniform plan with respect to each other; and that 
all the other organs, whether calyx, corolla, stamens, 
pistils, or fruit, have an anatomical structure essen¬ 
tially the same, hear the same relation to the axis that 
they grow upon, are developed- according to the same 
laws, are arranged upon tbo same certain and uniform 
plau with respect to each other, and, finally, are con¬ 
stantly becoming transformed into leaves of the ordis 
nary appearance; thus losiug tho condition in whioh 
they are usually found, and reverting to their strtttiturar 
type." Morphology is a must attractive subject for 
study, hut loss important in a practical point of view 
than that part of Organography which has reference to 
the ordinary forms of organs, and the manner in whioh 
they urn arranged. No systematic arrangementeau 
be understood without a knowledge of the laws upon 
which tho symmetry of plants depends, and a practical 
icquaiutam-o »ith tl»c structure of every kind of organ. 

3. 1'hyeioloyieal liotauy treats of pluuts in a living 
or active state, and of the manner in which their funo- 
tions are performed; it explains how they are influ¬ 
enced by the several agencies of light, heat, air, and 
moisture; and it describes their various secretions and 
tbo nutriment afforded by the sod. - It need scarcely 
be said that any attempt to investigate the tawa of 
vegetable life would be abortive without a perfeot 
acquaintance with tbo more important details of or¬ 
ganization. Plants, not being endowed with voluntary 
motion, derive their food either from the soil in which 
they arc fixed, or from the atmosphere by which they 
arc surrounded. The nutriment, consisting of water, 
generally holding salts in solution, is absorbed, by the 
aid of endosmose, by the extremities of tho root. It 
, then passes from eell to cell. And ascends the stem, 
dissolving, in its course, some of the organic matter 
stored up in the vegetable tissuo. Arrived at the green 
shoots and surfaces of the leaves, which aro covered 
with minute openings, or t/omatu, the sap is exposed 
to the influence of light, heat, and air. About two- 
thirds of the moisture taken up is now evaporated sad 
exhaled -, the remainder, which, of course, becomes 
thickened, undergoes certain chemical changes, and 
then begins to descend hr the iRider-aurfaco of the 
leaf, and idong the hark. It takes either a direct or a 
circuitous course downwards, communicating with the 
centre of the stem by the medullary rays, depositing 
various secretions, more especially in the bark, ana 
giving origin to jubilances which are destined to 
nourish and form new tissues. Fondly it reaches the 
extremity of the root, where absorption had com¬ 
menced ; a small portion is there excreted, while the 
remainder mixes with the newly-absorbed fluid*, end 
again circulates in the sap. (See 8a r, F.ndoDmosk, 
SafBKTXOria.) The circulation of the sap baa been 
adduced ns an example of the vital processes elucidated 
by physiology-, because it is duo to the combined actios 
of ail the organs of nutrition, and may therefore serve 
instead of several illustrations. The study of the 
special functions of the various organs necessarily pre¬ 
cedes that of the general physiological phenomena, such 
as circulation, mmmilntion, respiration, fertilisation, 
and germination. Under the names of the different 
organs of nutrition and reproduction, the reader of 
this work will find full particulars respecting their 
functions. The physiology of reproduction is treated 
of at length under the heads Pollkv and Kicbbto. 

3. Sytiematw Botany, or Taxonomy .—This depart¬ 
ment includes the urmcip^ss of classification, which 
are based on the observations whioh have been made 
on the structure and physiology of plants. It cannot, 
therefore, be prosecuted successfully until tho student 
has acquired a complete knowledge of Organography. 
The object of systematic botany is to nsme, describe, 
and arrange plants in snob a mennei thst the botanist 
may readily ascertain the same of any specimen, add, 
at the same time, get mi insight into its true nature 
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and general properties. When it le considered that 
there are some 120,000 known species of plants, it is 
obvious that there must be a definite nomenclature 
end classifies tion, were it only to facilitate reference 
and communication. Before plants can be classified, 
their peculiarities of structure must be clearly defined; 
henoe the necessity of the technical language which is 
employed in descriptive botany. This language ought 
not to deter tlin lover of nature from studying the 
priooiples of classification; for, in acquiring a know¬ 
ledge of the numerous technical terms, lie will, at the 
sams time, fix iu his mind the ideas which they repre¬ 
sent, and thus, in reality, become acquainted with 
important clerncntsry fuels, botanists are blamed tor 
using so many hard words; lmt it should be remem¬ 
bered that they have to explnin very minute points of 
structure, and must employ a language more ngnmuslt 
defined than that of ordinary conversation. “ botany, 1 ' 
says Dr. II■icier, "would be the most lovely of the 
soienoes, if bntanists hud not niado Ms nomenclature 
so dry and repulsive. All tlio world would study it, if 
it was addressed less to the memory and more to the 
intelligence." The remarks of Mr. Page on the use ol 
technical terms in geology may be I'mrly set in oppo¬ 
sition to the observation of the French writer- 
“Bcientiilo terms, when once thoroughly compre¬ 
hended, are quite ns easily remembered ns those drrivei 
from the language of every-duy life; while, being cliioll 
compounds of Creek niid Latin, they eoiistduto 
nomenclature intelligible l<> tlie ucholnrs of every 
country. Tliero is nothing more perplexing than a 
multiplicity of local and provincial terms; and one 
can easily imagine the nonftisiou and obstruction that 
would arise were every country nml district adhering 
to its own vernacular, histoid of adopting a uniform 
system Of terminology. The leoluiicniittcn ol‘ science, 
often so ignorantly inveighed against, arc, in fact, the 
instruments by which it eHeets its progress. »w 
objects require new names, and new facts new phrases 
to express their relations; and the sooner the stu¬ 
dent can umka himself familiar with those terma 
and their applications, tlio more rapid and ph-amint 
will he his onward progress." Thnt part of Systematic 
Botany winch relates to the technical language of the 
science is sometimes called (iloteoloya. The principles 
of classification constitute wlmt is properly railed Ta.r- 
auamy, though this term is often applied to the whole 
department. There have been two great plans pro¬ 
posed for the classification of plants, one denominated 
artificial, and the other natural. The first is founded 
on characters taken from certain parts of plants only, 
without reference to others; while the second takes 
into aocount all thn parts of plants, and involves the 
idea of affinity in essential organs. In both artillcml, 
•nd natural systems, the lower divisions, namely the 
genera and species, are Iho same, the great ditlerence! 
between them consisting in tlio manner iu winch the I 
genera arc grouped iuto orders, ami the orders i. 
classes. (See Sereins, Otxtis, Okdw, Class.) Tbe| 
plants in one of tho higher divisions of an artificial 
system, inch as that of Lmntrus, lmve no ncccssarv 
affinity, and are’connected only by eertiiin characters, 
mow or leas siiperlleiul, which Inn e hem selected as 
the signs of that division. Such a svstem inny, there¬ 
fore, be compared to a dictionary, in which words are 
arranged, for convenience of reference, in alphabetical 
order, adjacent words not necessarily agreeing with 
each other, further than in commencing with the same 
letter, in a natural order, on the contrary, till the 
genera will bo found to have a true family likeness: for 
their association is the result of a careful" consideration 
of the structure of every organ. The classes in the 
natural system have been formed upon the same prin¬ 
ciple, by uniting orders which possess many important 
characters in common. Tho Lin mean system leads to 
]>tti» wore than a knowledge of names, and can only 
m looked upon as an index to the genera. Though 
superior to every artificial scheme previously promul¬ 
gated, us day has gone by, ami the more philosophical 
ej^tom hoe taken its place. Liiuiams himself never 
intended it to be anything more than a provisional 
arrangement, and distinctly stated that a Batumi 
method wea the great object of scientific inquiry. The 
general principles of the Linmeuu. or Sexual system, 
may be explained is a few words. Twenty-four classes 
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sre founded on the number, position, relative lengths, 
and connection of the stamens j while the orders iu 
these classes depend on the number of styles, the 
nature of the fruit, the number of the stamens in the 
classes where this character is not used for distinguish¬ 
ing them, and the perfection of the flower* The 
twenty-fourth clasts includes plants having inconspicu¬ 
ous flowers, and in it the orders are formed according 
to natural affinities. Under these classes and orders, 
all the known genera and species are arranged. Even 
as nn artificial method for discovering the names of 
plants, the Limucan system has many impcrfecuou». 
Being buicd unon the more obvious character* of the 
reproductive organs, it cannot be of the least use when 
tl<e plants are not in full finwer, with all the stamens 
mid styles perfect. The different flowers on the same 
plant ollen varv ns regards the number of tho stamens. 
Again, if the da-silica lion were carried out rigidly, it 
would separate, iu many instances, the species of the 
same genus; but so sensible wits Linmcus of the im¬ 
portance of maintaining the natural character of his 
genera, that lie sacrificed the symmetry of his scheme 
for (lie sake of keeping nil the species together. The 
natural system of classification is bused upon the resl 
affinities of plants, and necessarily takes into necniiut 
all the organs. 1 bough it. can never be perfect until 
all the plants of the globe have been exnnuncd, it 
h t» iiireudy rer ’ eil a very high point of develop¬ 
ment, ami a g- number of the orders which hare 
been deterniim ,iro quite as natural as the orders 
in ttie nmmal , ngriom. For example, those groups 
ol plants designated ns Ttonimcnhifea', Ocnlianaettr, 
and A frayamt. nre as distinct in their characters 
ns tlu>»e IIT 11 Iinii groups minted Cetacea, Chrtmptrru, 
mol I'mtm tin. (iSVr Annul. Kinoooii ) Such being 
the Case, it b.llnws that a knowledge of one species is 
to u great extent the knowledge of many ; for an indi¬ 
vidual, if well selected, will exhibit the most important 
characters of ail the other plantain thesumr natural 
group. Thus, hv studying tho common radish (see 
Marti a trim), or the mustard (see Bimris), tho botanist 
may obtain a general knowledge of about 1 ,f!00 species 
which constitute the order Cniriferm, and winch are 
all formed, as it were, on the same tvpo. The proper- 
t lei of plants accord in a very remarkable manner with 
their structure; slid, ns a general rule, the position of 
a plant in the natural arrangement indicates its pro¬ 
perties. Fur example, if a botanist, oh examining n 
plant, finds nil the structural peculiarities of the order 
st mentioned, he may feel confident that it is not 
lisomuis, but most likely autmcorlmtie or pungent, 
if, however, lie should meet with one of the Atropacea, 
he might safely set it down as a plant possessing pen- 
Honour, unroot ic properties. Enough has boon said to 
■ove that the, natural system is much morn Ilian a 
ere index to the names of plants. It reveals to a 
utiiin extent the plan of creation, and is at once an 
..id to research and a record of discovery. Several 
schemes based upon the natural affinities of plants 
have been devised. These may be regarded a* so many 
versions of the one true system -, ior, though they have 
hern worked out. bv different methods, they agree in 
nearly nil their grand divisions. The characters by 
winch tht- primary groups have been determined are 
lurmshrd by the elementary tissues, and the most im¬ 
portant organs of vegetation nml reproduction. He- 
gard ng i .sly the elementary struct nre, plants may be 
arranged under the beads of Cellular and Vaicalar, 
iieeordiug to the absence or presence oi regular ves¬ 
sels. (See Tissrjt, Cfu., Ymul.) A more satisfac¬ 
tory arrangement results from a consideration of the 
different modes by which plants are propagated. Bonn* 
spring from true needs, containing the rudiment ar 
organs called cotyledons; while others are developed 
from spores, in which no distinct organs can be traced. 
Th,* former nre said to be ec.ti/ieilauom, and the latter 
arafvMonan* («' e. without cotyledons). As the number 
of cotyledons forms a natural'ihstinctire character,the 
first group of plants is subdivided into monoeotyUdo- 
ocas, having one cotyledon, and dieotyMommn, having 
two cotyledons. The mode in which the root is pro¬ 
duced affords characters which confirm this arrange¬ 
ment. The young root of an acotvledon is ketamrhixul, 
that of a monocotyledon is tmfnrkieal, and that of a 
dicotyledon txvrkual. (Set Embkto.) The three 
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groups in further characterized by the stents; those 
nf the lint Wm; aerogenottii, thoee of the second 
tniogmo hi, end those of the third trogenoKi. (Sit 
Knru.) Stemless plants ere nid to be tkmllpjftnoHt, 
end form a distinct section of the aootyledonous group. 
Tlie venation of the leases establishes the same great 
natural division*; and similar results are obtained from 
a consideration of the flowers; monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons being phanerogamous , or flowering, and 
acotyledona etyptogamoiu, 'or flowerless. The follow¬ 
ing table exhibits the relation of the different cha 
raoters ;— 

Bmhryo. tUdlcle. Stem. Flower. 

A mju 3 KCl0 "} Heterorhixal Acrogenous Cryptogamou*. 

wSl 1 **" “'"•In™,. 

JJgSfJtartM bo*™ / 

The arrangement adhered to in this diet inner? is that 
adopted by Professor Huntley in his excellent " Manunl 
of HoUriy.” It. is founded upon the scheiues of 
Jussieu, De Candolle, ntul Lindley, ami ltmj bo thus 
described:—The vegetable Kingdom is divided into two 
sub-kingdoms,—l'haiirrognuun, flowering or cotylcdo- 
nous plants; und (.'ryptoguuuu, tlowerless or ucutyle- 
donous plants. 

Sub-Kingdom THAN EHOQ AMT A. 

Plants which have evident flowers, and ttltivh are 
p; opHgaled by seeds containing cotyledons. 

CHass I.—Dicotti.f POSES. 

Embryo dicotyledonous; germinutton oxnrhizal; 
tlio stem exogenous; leaves with retieulnted vena¬ 
tion; flowers with a quinary or qualcruiirv arrange¬ 
ment. In this class there are two great divisions : — 

Division 1. Angiotpermia .—Ovules inclosed in an 
ovary, and fertilized indirectly by the ucdon of the 
pollen on the stigma. In this division there are four 
sub-elnsses:— 

3uh-ChiHB l.—Thalumi/lora, or plants with flowers 
usually furnished with both enlvx mid corolla, the hit¬ 
ler composed of distinct petals inserted on the thala¬ 
mus ; stamens hypogynoua, or adherent to the Bides 
of the ovary. 

Sub-Class 'J.— Colyrifloree, with flowers having usually 
calyx and corolla, the latter mostly with dmtinet petals 
mid inserted on the calyx ; stamens either pcripyiinnsor 
eptgyrious. This sub-class is dtv ided into—1. J'tnpyna, 
hi which the calyx is tree, or nearly so; the stamens 
usually perigvnous, nnd the ovary superior, a. 1'ju- 
gvna, in which tbo calyx is more or less adherent, and 
the ovary inferior. 

Hub-Class 3 .—Comil i flora, flowers bnving both calyx 
and corolla, the latter with united prtitK, stamens 
inserted on the corolla or ovary, or free ami arising 
from the thalamus. Subdivisions;—!, Epigytne, in 
which the calyx is adherent, and lli» ovary consequently 
luferior. 3. Hyporfamina, in which Hie stamens are 
inserted into the thalamus, and do not adhere to the 
corolla; ovary superior. 3. Epipehil/r, or lipieorotla, 
in which the corolla arises from the thalamus, and has 
the stamens attached to it; ovary superior. 

Hub-Class 4.— Honochlamydea', or Apr fa hr, flowers 
having either a calyx only, or without both calyx and 
corolla. * 

Division 2. Bymnetpermia .—Ovules naked, or not 
inclosed in an ovary, being fertilized directly by the 
action of the pollen. 

Class II.—Mojrocom,BDos*£, 

Embryo monoootyledonons; germination endorhi- 
tal; stem endogenous; leaves usually with parallel 
venation; flowers with a ternary arrangement. In 
this class there are three sub-classes;— 

Hub-Class 1. Dictyogna.— Leaves with n reticulated 
venation, deciduqtis; rhizome and root»ith tho wood 
arranged in a concentric manner; floral envelopes 
verticillate. 

bnb-Claas 2. Prfaloida or Florida. —Leaves with a 
parallel venation, permanent; floral envelopes (peri- 
noth) verticillate, and uanally coloured, rarely scaly, 
sometimes absent. Subdivisions I. Epigyna, in 
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which the flowers are usually hermaphrodite; jphh 
noth adherent; orary Inferior. 2. Jfyppyynm, with 
flowers usually hermaphrodite; perianth <roe> 0 vs*y 
superior. 3. DieUnes, in which the flowers w» MHl|y 
unisexual; perianth either nbaant or oonristong *£* 
lew scales. ” v ‘ 

Sub-Class S. Olumaeett. —Leave* psraflal-veitiw, 
permanent; flowers glumnoenus, that is, having SMS 
proper perianth, but eousisting of imbricated bracts. 

Sub-Kingdom CUYffOOIMlk. 

Plants which havin no flowers, and which are propa¬ 
gated by spores. This sub-kingdom constitutes e-data 
l»y itself, viz. 

Class III.—Acottmuoitss. 

Other characters besides those which define the sub- 
kingdom may ho enumerated. The germination is 
indefinite or obscure; the stem is sometimes present 
and sometimes absent, — iu the former case, when 
iody, it is aerngenous; the leaves, when they exist, 
have'forked veins; no true flowers ate produced. 
There arc two sub-classes :— 

Sub-Olnss 1. Arroi/tna. — Plants with stems and 
leaves distinguishable, and possessing stomata. 

Hub-Clan ThnlUigrna .—Plants with no diatinot 
.tutus or leaves; stomata absent. 

For n full explanation of the above classes and sub- 
lasses, the remit r is referred to the separate articles 
given under the different heads. Tho scheme devised 
bv Professor Lind ley is more symmetrical, and In many 
peels more philosophical, than any other; but the 
names given to tho different groups lmvo not been 
mlopl' d l,y many bolamettl writers. The seven classes 
of this beautiliil arraugemeut arc diktiuguishcd by tho 
following characters.— 

Class 1. Tuai.i.dU£H 8.—Asexual or flowprlesa plants, 
without proper sterna or leaves. 

Class II. AcaoflKWS.—Asexual or floweries* plants, 
with stems and leaves. 

Class III. HmzoGKirs.—Hexuol or flowering plants, 
with aeolylcdonouH embryos and frucUtl- 
catiou springing from a tbailns. 

Class IV. F.nuooKns.— Alommotylcdonous flowering 
plants, with endogenous stems, pturaUul 
veuntion, nnd ternary symmetry. 

Class V. DirTxotiKNH. — Monocotyledooous plants, 
with reticulated vouwtiuu. 

Class VI. G v mn oor.Na. — Polycotyledonous exogens, 
with naked seeds. 

Class VII. Ii vook?i a.—Dieotyledenous plants, withseed* 
in a seed-vessel. These are arranged iu 
four sub-dosses. 

T'mler the above heads Lindley places all the natural 
■ders, w Inch he arranges in group* termed Allianott. 
A hnel notice fit tho progress of systematic botany 
may caneludc this nit eniptko elucidate its leadingprio- 
ctplot. One of tiie earliest methodical arrangements 
was that of Cu-salptuus,a Homan physician attuchsd to 
the court of Pope Sixtus V. This woe entirely artifi¬ 
cial ; and tho same may Im affirmed of the several sys¬ 
tems of (leaner, Morison, Kivintis, cndToumetbrt, That 
impounded by Tounietnri was for a long time adopted 
iy the French school, but was ultimately displaced 
the attractive scheme of Lmnscus, who must be looked 
upon as the great promulgator oi the artificial method 
of classification. The fir*t attempt at arranging plant* 
according to their natural affinities was made by one 
great countryman John Hay, in the year 1382. His 
-cheme was necessarily very imperfect, for the number 
of plants then known was comparatively small; Still it 
was m its leading features correct, and has really formed 
the foundation of every later system. It was Jong 
legleefed, and did not receive the attention it deserved 
mtd Jussieu entered the field, and developed Ray’s 
lews of tho natural affinities in the vegetable king¬ 
dom. Jussieu's method was first made Known in tbs 
year 17RU, just eleven years after tho death of Lmnoraa. 
Since that time, the natural method has been advanced 
by the labours of De Candolle, Brown, Endtieher, 
Lindley, and many other*. 

4. Geographical Botany tnrrAe of the mxonerinwWdt 
plants sre affected Ivy climate and station, and endea¬ 
vours to determine the conditions under which petti- 
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oulxr families or species of plant* are confined to oertain to learn that opinion it at least divided sa to whether 
wdm of latitude and altitude. It is a study of great the bot-fly in the hone's stomach is hurtful. The 
interest, and one which cannot be successfully prose- horse b*s an instinctive horror of this insect, and, a* 
outed without an intimate acquaintance with most of soon as it flies near him, he gallops round the flsld.or 
the sciences. Of coarse, so long as there are vast inclosure until he is in a profuse perspirstion, and then 
tracts of continents unexplored by botanical travellers, comes to a sudden stop, in a state of tremor. The fly 
the knowledge upon wliicn this department is founded makes a most delicate poise on the wing, and then 
must be imperfect. (See Distbibction of Plahti.) suddenly darte at the horse and deposits an egg. This 
5. Fossil Botany investigates the nature of the plants is repeated until several hundreds are atlixed to the 
found in u fossil state in the various geological forma- hairs, generally of the leg. When the larva) become 
tions. It is therefore at once a branch of botany and perfect, they pass from the body of the animal with 
of geology. (See I'ai.jrontoi.ogtA the dung, in which they remain until they are matured 

The practical bearings of botany are most important, into a fly. They frequently attach themselves, by a 


and are sometimes treated separately in manuals of the 
science, under the head of Economic liotany. All the 
principal plants affording food, timber, medicine, fibres, 
aye-studs, and other useful products, are noticed in 
tbis work under the names of the genera which include 


them. Many arts and sciences closely connected with enemy. 


hook-like process, near the anus of horned cattle, and 
drop with the dung. In the summer mouths oxen fre¬ 
quently stand in a pond nr pool for a considerable 
lime, their instinct leading them to this course in order 
that they may effectually get rid of their future 


botany are explained in separate art iclcs. (Sec M atk ki a 
Mbdioa, Awbiciji.tcbr, IfoimcrLTuiiK, Abbohjiilt,. 
tows, Oamjmuko, Physical Ubogkafky.)-- Ref. 
Dudley's Vegetable Kingdom and School Botany ; llal- 
four's Manual of Botany, Class-bunt- qf Bolting, and 
Beta nut'» Companion ; Bentley's Manual of Botany; 
Bsblngton's Manual qf llritieh Botany; 

Popular Field Botany. 

BotaHY-Bay Ktmo. (Set UrcAtYrtUH.) 

Both, hots, is an old Haxon word signifying 
help, succour, aid, ad rantoge, recompense, satisfuri ion, 
or amends: and is equivalent to estover, which is de¬ 
rived from the Fr. estoffer, to furnish. It is an allow¬ 
ance of wood for fuel, repairs, ami the like, anil winch 


Uormx, loth'-e (Gaelic hothaq, a cot), is a name 
given in tho Highlands of Scotland to a hut, or tho 
meanest sort of cottage: hut latterly the name liaa 
come to be applied to the houses m which the unmarried 
farm-labourers aro lodged, in different parts of grol- 
_ . laud. These last are usually of thn most wretched 
Callow's description. Frequently a number of young men i 

thus crowded together in a single apartment, where 
they huve to or* leep, dress, and prepare their own 
neids. They!. 'Uus without any control, and great 
sxity of moral is the consequence. In some places 
there uro also nothies for Unmarried female fann- 
■ mints, which lira still more reprehensible. During 
the last few years, popular attention in boot land has 


nrery tenant for life, unless rnstrnined l>y covenant nr been much directed to the oils of the hotbie system, 

J . _ r’ _'l.. .„l— __ ,1_I_, I..I.1..1_, ., __ ■ , ’ 


agreement, may, of common right, take upon the laud 
for his reasonable service, without lining impeachable 
for committing waste. The word is gouerailv conjoined 
with another to express its nature; as brulge-bolr, 
which is au allowance for making or repairing a bridge ; 
fire-bote, or house-bole, for fuel; plough-bote and cart 


)>olh tinough the platform and llie press, and it has 
been almost, universally condemned. No one has done 
nnro to overthrow this system than the Rev. Dr. Ucgg, 
of Kdinburgh. 

Bombodknobow, both’- ro - den'-deon (Gr. bothras, 
pit, dendron, tree), in Ueol., a gen. of iossil stems. 


'bote, for rauking and repairing implements of lms- with dotted surfaces, occurring in the coal-measures, 
bandry; hay-bote, or hedge-hole, for repairing hedgi nud distinguished from Sigillana and Shymana by 
and fences, Ac. The term bote and its compounds, two opposite rows of deep oval pits, w hicli appear to 
however, though technically proper, have in modern be the scars left bv large cones or need-bracts, 
times somewhat fallen out of use. Botcwom sticr ,bot‘-u-no-Miht-se (Or. hotaue, a plant, 

Bot-Fly, bot'-fii ((Eetridee). — Although most of manteia, divination), a method of inquiry into tho 
these insects are incapable of taking nourishment when iuture by means of plants. The plan, sometimes 
In their perfect state, from the obsolete nature of their adopted by young ladies, of picking off the petals of a 
mouths, they are nevertheless to lie regarded ns among flower, one by one, to see whether a certain event will 
the greatest pests that afflict cattle. During their or will not happen, is one way of practising butono- 
larva state they nra all parasitic upon the various manor. This species of divination was anciently prac- 
herbivorous animals, some of them harbouring iu the tised hy writing a number of letters or words upon 
akin, and ethers in the internal cavities of thoir iiodies. leaves, and then exposing (hem to the wind, when tho 
In horses these pests are called bote; in sheep, maggate; answer was attempted to ho made out of those that 
and in oxen, mornibt. Of the internal parasites, some remained. Sometimes the noise or crackling of leaves 
hre in the frontal sinuses of sheep and deer, tho parent when crushed between tho hands or cast luto the lire 
laying her eggs in the nostrils of the animal, whence wns the mode resorted to. 

the larva creeps up to its destined abode; whilst others llomYCnirH, bo-trik'-i-um (Or . batms, a bunch 
(the hots) make their way to the very core of the or grapes), in llot., a gen. of ferns of tlm division 
animal’s intestines. The eggs of these latter are laid Opiunglastftr. Tiie only British species is B. lunaria, 
upon the skin of the horse in bucIi positions ns tire commonly milled Monnwort, a little fern common 
easily reached with his tongue. This selection of situ- nn mountain pastures. B. virginieum is found 
stdmi, however, is not invariable, nor, according to in many parts of America, Asia, and Africa; but in 
Newman, need it be, to insure the hot's purpose. He 10iirope it is strangely routined to Norway. Its fronds, 
says, " All naturalists must have observed how com- which are large and succulent, are boiled and eaten in 
mouly the eggs of the hot are deposited on that part tbe Himalaya, New Zealand, and a few other parts, 
of a horse's shoulder* which he can never reaob with bis Botkyoidsl, bot'-ri-M-dal (Or. bo true, a bunch of 
mouth; and thus, to a oasual observer, it would seem grapes), in Alin., w term applied to masses occurring 
that they roust perish, and fail in the object for which in a concretionary form resembling bunches of grapea. 
their parent designed them. Now there is a provision of Certain limestones and hamiatites are found in this 
nature which exactly counteracts this difficulty. When form. 

horses are together in a pasture, and one of them feels Boiutoltte, bot’-ri-o-lite (Gr. botrne, a bunch of 
an irritation on any part of the ucck or shoulder which grapes, eidoe, like), datholite or boro-silieato of 
haeanuot reach with hi* month, he will nibble another " . incurring in a botryoidul form at Arendahl, in 

hoihe on the corresponding part of his neck or shoulder, Norway. It is also found near Lake Superior in such 
and the horse so nibbled will immediately perform the largo quantities, that it hss been used as a flax for 
kind oflleo required of him, and begin nibbling away coppqr, and as a source of borm-ic acid, 
at the part indicated.’' After the egg* have remained Botrytis, botf-ri-tie (Gr. botrus, a cluster of 
among the hair of tho horse's hide four or five days, grapes), m Bot., a geo. of fungi, comprising 
they arrive so near maturity that tbe least additional many of those microscopic plants 'which, in their 
heat is sufficient to hatch them. This additional heat is fully-developed condition, form tbe different kinds 
supplied by the application of the friendly horse's lipe of mould found on bread, cheese, preserves, fruits, 
and tongue; the larva are liberated, and, adhering paper, and other substances. Many of the speak)s 
readily to the moist surface of the horse’s mouth, are are peculiarly destructive to living animals and plant*: 
conveyed straight to hi* intestines. It is satisfactory thus the disease in the silkworm known by the 
303 
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uim of MBwottUif#, is produced by ©no or man; • interest agreed upon, however it may exceed 4he legal 
disease to which turnip* are particularly liable is con* rate of interest, it being ooneidered in the nature of nn 
Booted with the growth of the species B, parotitic* j insurance, end not usury. And this is allowed to b* e 
end the much-diceded potato disease is confidently valid eontraot in aU trading netioai. In this esse, the 
ascribed by many observers to A. iqfutant. ship and tackle, if brought boms, an answerable (as 

Bottis-Fibb {SaeeopkarynxamptUlaeeitt), a very sin- well si the person of the borrower) for the moneyieut. 
gnlar fish, belonging to the gen. Saeropharynx. Only But if the loan ie not upon the vessel, hut upon the 
two specimens or the genus have been taken, and, with goods and merchandise, whidhmust necessarily na sold 
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otuty Wioklow. It is 27ftMllo»g by 18 wide, end 15 st all united to any pernilt, and remain to this day 
hteh. It is of granite. resting on Cambrian grits and extra-parochial. Theeustom of perambulating parishes 
slates, sis or eight mins from the nearest granite in during Rogation weak (the nest but one before Whit 
site, with a wide shallow valley between the hill on Sunday) waa first introduced, with other Romish cete- 
wbioh it now stands and the granite district. Vcrv monies, by Claudius Mumertus, a French bishop of 
large erratic blocks of Scandinavian rooks areseattered Vienne, in the year MO, whose precedent was soon 
over the plains of Denmark, Prussia, and northern ufterwarde repeated by Bidonius, bishop of Clermont. 
Germany. The monolithic pedestal of the statue ol and at length established by the council qf Or It out. 

The regulation of Queen Elisabeth relating to the En¬ 
glish ambaroalia, or proeeeeione, is as follows “ Thu 
people shall once a year, at the time accustomed, with 
the curate and aubstautial men of the parish, walk 
about the parishes, as they wera accustomed (with 
willow wands), and at their return to ehnreh, make their 
comm onpvayert ; provided that the saul curate, in the 
said common perambulations, as heretofore in the days 
of Rogations, at certain convenient places, shall ad¬ 
monish the people to give thanks to God, in the be¬ 
holding of God's benefits,,/br the inerease and abundance 
of hie J'ruitt upon the faae of the earth, with the saying 
of tho hundred and fottrlb Psalm, ' Uenedio anima 
niea,' &o., at which time also the name minister shall 
inriiicula this and surh-hkn sentences, ' Cureed be he 
vhich trauelateth the boundt and dolet of hie neigh¬ 
bour,' or such other order of prayer as shall he here¬ 
after appointed.". Parishioners being legally ontitled 
lo innUe these perambulations, it has been field that 
they niuv justify g '■ r on a man’s land, <>T into his 
bouse, if on the nei i ry truck. In the case of l'aylor 
e. Dcvev. 7 Ad. A h. is, 412, Lord Deumati, in giving 
the judgment of the court, said,—“The right topnr- 
anilmluie parochial Itoimdaric*, to enter private pro¬ 
perty (or that purpose, and lo remove obstructions 
that might prevent this (rom being done, eanuat bo 
disputed. It prevails as a notorious custom in aU parts 
of England, is rceorded by all our test-writers, ana Jiss 
been continued by high judicial sanction." In the city 
of J.ondou the custom is, in most parishes, exorcised 
bouldkhs. y 08r |y on Ascension-day, or Holy Thursday; and the 

pater tbe Great at St. Petersburg wan hewn out of ins of court and other extra-parochial places bar out , 
• boulder weighing 1,500 tons, tlint lav on a plain not hy shutting their gules. By tho statute for commutn- 
far from the city. (ifeeDairr, Gi.Acnin, Pmhstoci'n*.) turn of tithes, 2 A :t Viet. c. 02, the tithe commissioners 
Bovlbvakd, or Bopmivabt, bool'-varJ (Her. boll- arc nutliomed to adjust the ancient boundariea between 
merle; Rug. bulwark), is a French term denoting tho 1 parishes and townships, or to define a non boundary, 
outer fortifications or ramparts of a town. Many of i ns thev shall think lit.; which adjustment is declared 
these have now bean levelled, the ditches Idled up, and I to lie binding lor all purposes whatever. And by SAB 
the apaea laid out in public gardens, parks, and pro- J Viet. c. 1 is, s. 3d, similar powers are intrusted, under 
menadee finely shaded with trees, but still retaining: curium circumstance*, to tho inclosuru commissioners 
their Old name. The boulevards of Paris are the moat for England and Wales The boundaries of the town- 
magnificent of their kind. ship and parish of Wolverhampton were, in many 

Bouuuos, bao'-li-mue (Gr. ioti, great, and limoe, parts, marked out by what are eulied Goepel treee, lrom 
hunger), it a word used in tnedioino to denote a canine the custom of having tho Gospel read under or uesr 
or voracious appetite. The terms cannia or bonimt them by tlio clergyman attending this parochial peram- 
foils* (Bat. eanie, a dog, or boo, an os, and fimet, hue bnlathr 

ger), are sometimes used in tho same sense. Uounoabt Subvey Of 1BBUX9. (See SttEVET, 

IlOUXOAStBB ov Cirrus and Boiioifons, hmtn’-dn- Okunanck.) ■ 
ret (Nor. bouue, a limit), in England, are declared Hopnihno CninTEB, or Ikfbftkent, boun'-dinp, in 
l>y the Muuieipal Corporations Act, 5 & tl Will. IV. Scotch Law, is n charter or lufuftment which describes 
■e. 70, to be the aniue as those settled and described (lie lands hy their boundaries or marohes. Such a 
in 9 A 3 Will. IV. o. 04, being entitled 11 An Art description coolers right to all within the bounds, and, 
to settle and desoribe the divisions of counties and on the other hand, excludes whatever lies beyond. If 
the limits of cities and boroughs in England and described us hounded bv certain walls, theso will not 
Wales, to far as respects tho ideation of members lie bold as conveyed, unless this be expressly stated; 
to serve in parliament.' This act was, in some points, and where it is intended that the wall should be mutual, 
subsequently amended by « A 7 Will. IV. c. 103. Act tins must be expressed. 

7 Geo. IV. e. 81, declares that when any felony or ww- Bounty (Kr. lonti), in Pol. Ec., is a premium paid 
demeanour shall be committed on tho boundaries of by government to the proilueers, exporters, or import- 
two or more counties, or within COO yards of such era of oertuin commodities, with the view of encouraging 
boundaries, or shall he begun in one county and com- the prosecution of these branches of industry. The 
pleteh in another, aueli may be dealt with and tried in system arose out of the notion that there were certain 
ur of the counties. kinds of industry which it was specially the interest ol* 

BoumnntBS or Pabtsbbs depended upon ancient the government to encourage or to prevent from falling 
usage, and were not limited by aot of parliament until into decay. Bounties were at one time very numerous 
the passing ol the statutes after mentioned ; and where in this country; bnt since the appeanuioe of Adam 
these have not been applied, the usage still exists; and Smith's “ Wealth of Nations," wherein their impolicy 
in fotny places great care is token to perpetuate the is clearly pointed out, the system has fallen into dis- 
meatory of the boundaries by perambulations from repute, and is now almost universally condemned, 
time to time, which are called btaiinq the boundt. In According to that author, a trade is only in a natural 
some places parishes seem to intertcre, when some condition when its produce is sold for a price which 
plaea 'in the middle of one pariah belongs to another replaces tbe whole capital expended in production, and 
that )• distant • but this has generally happened by a leaves something over in the shape or profit. When 
unity of possession, when the lord of the manor w»» this ia not tbe case, and when the goods can only be 
at the charge to erect a new church, and make a die- sold at a loss, the manufacturer will cease to produce 
tinct parish of hi* own demesnes, some of which lay in an unprofitable article, unless tbe government comes 
the compass of another parwh. Some lands ware never forward with a bounty to establish an equilibrium be- 
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tween the cost Of production end the market pries, notion'* fancies toe regular system. OaeDr.f3*xdM y 
“to bounty," sere Adam Smith, "m given in order of Aberdeen, who wrote m apology in their .HmsT" 1 * 
to make up this loss, and to encourage a men to eon was condemned nnd deposed by the General Amen 
tinwr, or, perhaps, to begin a trade of whioh the ex in 1701. The work* ofBourignoa were published 
pen*e ia supposed to be greeter then the return*; of Foiret at Amsterdam, 1676-8* (Add edition 1717), Mw 
wbieh, every operation eat* up a part of the capital occupy ltd volume*. 

employed in it, and which ia of euch a nature, that if BooawonjTti, W.H-iih, a mineral ooenrrinf M 
all other trade* resembled it, there would soon be no EndsUion, in Cornwall, in steel-grej tabular crystal*, « 
capital left in tee country. . . The effect of bounties, massive gmuulur aggregation*. It i* a mixed sulphide 
therefore, can only be to (brae the trade of * country of antimony, copper, and lea'd. It ia often found jn 
into « channel much'less advantageous than that in musses resembling a cogged wheal, and is thonoo called 
which it would naturally run of it* own accord." The v>hrrl-ore. It i* also known as EndMio»ih, 
evRtem of bounties entirely eeased in this country in llocnnouss, boor 1 -noon, a large woollen mantel 
IffJtf, unlea* one may daw under this head the large rich a hood, wrh<ih is thrown over the head in wet 
parliamentary grants made to certain steamboat com- weather. It is worn by the inhabitants of Algeria and. 
panics to run boat* for the carriage of the mails, other parts of Northern Africa. The bottrnaaso Is 
Analogous to, and closely connected with bounties, is put over the rest of the attire, and is coloured so ns 
the system of drawback of duties allowed upon the to suit the fancy of the wearer. White, however, is 
exportation of certain articles, which eliii continues to the principal colour. The name is Arabic, but amongst 
some extent. (Am Dbaxviiack.) , the Spaniards this garment has long been knownlunoer 


Bounty, or Qpxflx'a Bointt, is a sum of money 
fiven by government to person* enlisting in the army 
«r navy, in order to induce men to enter these services, 
'tie amount of bounty naturally varies with the demand 
fOr men, being sometimes us low as £2 or £’\; while at 
oiler times, as during tbu war ugnmst Napoleon, it 
bat been as high os £20 or upwards, formerly, 
grnt part of the bounty was usually kept hack, under 
thejlva of being payment for certain articles furnished; 
but ■c’entlv an outcry was made nguinst this practice, 


the name ol’tMornai. Since the conquest of Algeria 
by France, the term has been applied to a lady’s cloak 
with a Imod attached behind, which somewhat reaemblM 
the Arabian boumouse. 

BOIJUSX. {Sre KxcnAMOV.) 

lloiJSTKortiKDOK, boo-itrqf-e'-do* (ter. tens, an ox, 
ami ttrrpho, t turn), a term used to denote that Uiodo 
of writing which wu9 practised by the Greeks In tho 
earlier period of their history. Instead of each linn 
proceeding from left to right, they proceeded from lets- 


and ivw the recruit receives the wlioto amount of the to right and right to left alternately, so that eaah lino 
bonny in cash. commenced nt the side at which the previous one ter- 

Botnrsr, Qiibbn Axst’e.— 1 The profits of the first, nnnated, hfen oxen in ploughing; andlienee the name, 
fruits ind tenths which were anciently given to tho _ How, hwi'-te (Ang.-Sax.), is applied to one who 
pope tore, by Henry VI1 fappropriated to thn is intoxicated or who drinks lavishly. It is said to lit 
orown. Quoeu Anne restored this source of revonue deriw-d from but/tr, thn Hutch name of a large drink- 
to the thurch, and caused a perpetual fund to be cs- ing-eup with two handles, 
tsblisbel, tile revenue of which, alter payment of •• With a long legend of romantic thing*, 

certain diarges and pensions, was vested in certain Which in his oups the booty poet sings." 

trustees 'or the aiigmentnt'On of poor livings under JJrgin. 

iiSO pec Oinum. Tins fund has been further regulated Honrs lint as, boo-ra'-mai (Fr., rhymed endings), 

... l ___a _t_ l. __.1.1_i'__ 


by subseqient stututes. The trustees nre cerium dig¬ 
nitaries oi the church, and other ollicial persons for 
the time lsmg, and are incorporated under tho name 
of *' the ten-eruors of tho Bouuty of Queen Anne, for 
the augmeuotion of the maintenance of tho poor 
elergv.” 'Ihev have authority to make rules for the 
disiributionol the fund, which are to be approved by 
the king unler his sign manual. Tho sum received by 


a social unmsoment, which consists in making line* to 
suit cert am rhythmical terminations which are given. 
It is said to have originated with one Dulot, u French 
mediocre poat of tho 17lh century, and vvus at one time 
extremely popular in that country. 'In fixing the bouts, 
it •' * - -nil to choose such aa suetu tho remotest and 
the least connection. 

ItotrzA, boo'-sa, a kind of beor made from the grains 


thr governing ofthis bounty lor the year ending JSuti of an A bvmimiun corn-plant called Toff. (S«e Poa.) 
was A'333,07*. and they expended JJTl'LI.'lfi. Hoviim;, bu'-ti-dr (Lnt. bot.bonii, an ox), tliehollow- 

Borqt-KT or Wink, boo'-ka i * -■ * " - . 


(Fr.), tho odorous 
principle or (erfume in all wmea, partly derived from 
the grape ant partly irora fermentation. It lias some 
of the characters of an essential oil, and in some wines 
is present in ittmiLl quantities, and is very evanescent; 
whila in others it M abundant and persistent. Ac¬ 
cording to IMonzo and Liebig, the bouquet of wines, 
which they consider to be a substance formed during 
ieruietilalmn, is a true rtker, namelv, a combination 
of oxide of ethyls with cenuothic acid. 

Bocuron Tka. (S't Angb-Kcvm.) 

Hocbijioime, boorzh'-tcutc-ze (Fr. bourir ,a town), ia 

L’.i...II.. If il.. i' _a..- e . 


horned runimutiug animals belonging to tho clan 
iliumolder Huminavtia. Tlio species belonging 
B I to this family are hoofed, their stomach* being adapted 
* for e.liew-ingihe oud. Their frontal hones are usually 
provided with hollow horns. In this larnlly are In¬ 
cluded, — Hoc ma, t ijo oxen ; GiraJJtna, tho giraffes | 
Crrciua, tho doer: Motchma, the musk-deerj sag 
Citmcitoti, the camels. 

How, ban (Atig.-Sax.), in Mar., is that portion of a 
ship's side which forms an arch towards the stem. 
There arc two kinds 'of bows; six., lean, or narrow, 
<1 l«/T, < ' bows. The former of these ia beat 


« French term, literally signifying the inhabitants of a calculated for swift sailing, 
town, and is employed to denote a class of society in How, one of the oldest of weapons, in tlio DSC of 
France who inhabit the towns, and are intermediate wlneli the English, during tho Middle Ages, work 
I etween the nohihty and the lowestclass of the people, extraordinarily expert. In tho annexed illustration 
including merchant* and manufacturers down (a mas- are shown the long-bow and the arbalest, or orote- 
tcr tradesmen. Under tho ancient monarchy it com¬ 
prised all those who were called upon to partake in the 
duties or participate in tlie expenses of the town in 
vbich they were domiciled. The bourgeoisie of the 
large towns have often played an important part in the 
history of the country. They are not to be confounded 
with the citoyrm, » general term applied to all who are 
members or citizen* of the state. 

UouaiGitoxisTS, boo'-ntn-go-nitft, in Eccl. Mist., a 
religious sect named after Antoinette Boungtion, who 
w us boro at Lisle, in France, 1616. She pretended to 
particular inspirations, and set herself up as a religious bow. The former of them weapons was that generally 
reformer, publishing a great number of books Ctiud preferred by theEnglish bowmen. It was considerably 
with very singular notions. 61m found a number of j less cumbrous than the croM-bow, and more 
Mlowers, one of the principal of whom -was Peter I twelve arrows could be discharged from it whilst oae 
J’oiret, an aide and learned man, who, in bis “ Divina i was being impelled from the cross-bow. The urine of 
Broaomy," attempted to reduce the substance of Boo- a tong-bow, rathe reign of Edward IIL, w«« uom Is. 

Sll 1 



now*. 
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to It. BJ., a sheaf of arrows costing from Is. to Is. 2d. 
Same long-hows wore made of the shape shown tn the 
eat,—aiiou bio arch connected by a straight piece. (See 
Abbalbht, Arcubbt.) 

Bow, in Mas., a stick of hard elastic wood, alone 
which are stretched horse-hairs, the tension of which 
is regulated by a screw. It is used for playing upon 
instruments of the violin hind, and varies in sise, the 
double-bass and violoncello bow being much stidier and 
stronger than that of the violin. 

Bowmchia, bo-dik'-i-a, in liot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Lrqnminnut, snb-ord. Pa/ii- 
liovaeea. The only species requiring notice is B, r«r- 
yiHnidrt, the bark of which, with that of one or more 
species of Bi/rtonima, forms the American alcufnoco 
bark of commerce. (See Byrsonima.) 

Bowie-knife, bo'-e, tiie name of an American 
sharp pointed weapon, bearing a close resemblance to 
the French eontrau. dr char »*, or English butchers'- 
knife. A story is told of its lini ing iieen intrudueed 
into America by a certain Col. Jim Howie, of Texas, 
who acquired great notoriety by the skilful manner in 
which ho wielded the weapon in his hand-to-hand en¬ 
counters with Mexicans and others. In the (Southern 
States of America it was commonly earned in a sheath 
secreted somewhere about the person. 

Bowing, orWousMirriwoTowiauRtnE East, was 
the practice of the Church from n very early period. 
Various reasons have been assigned fur this custom ; 
as, the appearing of the star in the east at (tie birth of 
Christ] the rising of thesnn in the east being emble¬ 
matic of the rising of the Sun of Higliteousness; tlm 
belief that Christ would make Ins appearance in the 
qaatwheu Commgtojudge (lie world, llem-eit became 
customary to placn the altar and other suered symbols 
at the eastern extremity of the church. The west, on 
the other hand, was regarded as the place of Satan and 
darknessand hence, when they renounced their sins, 
they looked towurds the west, hud f hen turned about 
to the east to mnko a covenant with Christ. 

Bowing TUN Ilian, in the early Chris!iau church, 
was considered as a posture of worship, uud inter- 
medinto between standing and kneeling. ]f. was ob¬ 
served principally in receiving the bishop’s blessing, 
uud in all direct upd lorn ml addresses to (bid for lus 
mercy anil favour upon tlm people. In the early 
church it was also usual to how the bend whenever tlm 
name of Jesus occurred in the sen ice, and in the 
Church of England this is still done m repealing the 
Greeds. 

Bow-limb, in Mar., a rope fastened near ihe middle 
of the leech, or perpendicular edge of the square sails, 
by three or four subordinate parts culled bridles. It 
is only used when the wind is so unfavourable ttiut the 
sails must all be braced sideways, or close-hauled to 
the wind. 

Bowls, Hole# (Fr. irmly), a favourite game in Britain, 
played upou a smooth, grnssv surface, either square, 
circular, or oblong, used only for the purpose, and 
called a howling-green, w hich is surrounded by u t reneh 
about half a font deep. Bowls are made from a black, 
green wood, called lignum vitie (GuaUicum qffinmtle) ; 
they are uearl.v round, and have a diameter of six or 
eight inches, with a bias to one side. The party play¬ 
ing may consist of two, four, six, or eight, mid is gene¬ 
rally chosen after tossing up a coin to decide who shall 
have the Unit choice. The sides being selected, each 
player has two bowls, which are marked with numbers, 
thus distinguishing the players. The sides being se¬ 
lected, the leader of the game sends off a small white 
boll from one end of the bowling-green to any distance 
he pleases. This small white ball is called the jack, 
and the leader throws his first bowl so as to place it as 
near the jack as possible. He is then followed by one 
of the adverse party, the partner of the Ilrat following, 
•I'd so, in rotation, till all the bowls ore played. The 

E is won by the side whoso bowls are nearest the 
The number of points required to make the game 
anged beforehand ; 7, H, 31, or 31, are the num¬ 
ber* usually fixed. Great disappointment often happens 
to a player when his howl, after being placed close to 
the jack, is removed by a blow from a subsequent 
player’s bowl. This is called a *• rub." Honor the old 
•doge, “ He that plays at bowls must expect rubs.*' 
Bom's an weighted or biassed on one side, in order 


Boyar 

that the player may be able to bowl towards the jook 
in a curved direction, A fore-hand bowl is played With 
a curve from the right, and a boat-hand bowl with • 
curve from the left. If a bowl goes into the ditch with¬ 
out striking the jack, it does not score; but if it strikes 
the jack ana goes into ihe ditch, it reckons as if it were 
upon the green. When the jack itself is knocked into 
the ditch, it is replaced upon the green, in the plane 
nearest to where it lay in the ditch. The gome of 
bowls was prohibited in England during the reign of 
Henry VIII. by act of parliament j that law, however, 
was repealed in 1816. It has always been a favourite 
pastime in the British isles. 

Bowls, Avkhioan, is a game of modern invention, 
recently introduced into England from across the 
Atlantic, It is played in saloons fitted with alleys of 
from llfty to sixtv-ilve feet in length, and about lour 
in width. The alley has a “ gutter,” as it is called, on 
each side, and is very slightly convex in the centre, 
regularly bevelled to the sides. At the further extre¬ 
mity ot the alley are set up„in the form of a pyramid 
ti-n pins, usually of ash-wood, about a foot ui heigh 
and 2 His. in weight. The apex of the pyramid A 
turned towards the bowler, who rolls wooden ball, 
generally of lignum vitw, with tho object of knooUg 
down ns many of the pins as possible at each roll. $ie 
pins, when set up, are -ailed a frame, and at each frime 
the howler rolls the halls, when the number of tins 
down is counted to - , and the frnmo is set up dtaio 
for the next Ixiwler A game ordinarily consists <f ten 
frames, or thirty bills. If the bowler takes si the 
pins with his first hall, he counts ten; tho Irene it 
again set. up for his second hall, when,if he agait takes 
oil, lie counts ten more, and the frame is iigairsetup 
for his third, when, whatever number he scops with 
the three hails, count to him sb if all had hem made 
off one frame. If ho taka all the ten pins pith his 
first two balls, he is entitled to a fresh l'rauy for his 
third or Isst ball. This is technically calledfcetting a 
snare, or double spare. The above is ihe Mtrio game, aB 
plari-d .u the bowling-saloons of the Broudwiy of New 
Yoi k: but in England sometimes it is piayedsomowhat 
hffcrently. 

Bowsprit, bo'-tpril, in Mar., a largo boon or moat, 
which projeits over the stem at an nngie of about 
riii degrees, for the purpose ot carrying! he mil forward, 
to govern thp fore-part of it ship, and cointeraoSthe 
force of the aftcr-'iuls, or those extended behind. A 
bowsprit is otherwise of greut use, ns it is die principal 
support of the fore-mast, by coiilining tie stays (or 
ropes stretching from the top of the matt, to the bow¬ 
sprit), bv slurb it is secured ami enabledto carry sail. 

Bow-W in now. (Ser Bjt-Wimuow.) 

Box, in Hot. (Sm Buxrs.) 

Box-Dais, in the lcgsl phraseology of Scotland, arc 
two days appointed by the judges of tht Court of Ses¬ 
sion in each of tho spring uud autumn vacations, and 
one dav in the Christmas recess, on which papers 
ordered by tho court, or by the lords-oi-iiinury, towards 
the close of the previous session, are usually appointed 
to be lodged. 

Box-ha tn.iMo, lox’-hawt'-iurj, in Mar., a particular 
method of veering a ship when the swell of the sea 
renders taekmg impracticable. 

Boxing. (Set Pugilism.) 

Boxing-Day, in England, is the day after Christmas, 
and is so called from tho custom of giving Christmas- 
boxes, or presents to servants and othera, on that day. 

Boxing the Compass is a sea phrase denoting the 
repetition of the several points of the mariner's compass 
in their proper order. 

Hotab, Bojar, or Botabo, bo-yar 1 (Sclavonic, a 
free possessor of land), was a general name applied to 
the class of nobility in Russia. They were originally 
distinguished warriors in tbo armies of the early con¬ 
querors of the country, and hence they received largo 
grants of territory, and came to acquire great power. 
They were nett in order to the ruling princes of tbo 
country, and stood in somewhat the same relation to 
them that the lesser English knights in feudal times 
did to the great barons. They held, exclusively, tho 
highest civil and military offices, end preserved to 
themselves very extensive privileges and immunities. 
Under Ivan, a number of these privileges were token 
from them; bad, at the some time, offioss war* ho- 
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•towed upon many of them about court, which, by 
decree*, withdrew them from their aUegmnee to the 
pnnces, end led to the overthrow of the Utter. Peter 
the Orest finally abolished the order of the boyars, by 
stripping them of their remaining privileges, and giving 
them a place among the Bustisii nobility. In Moldavia 
and WaUacbia, boyars still exist, and nave a seat and 
voice in the counou of the prince. 

Bov-Biriiop, boi bitk'-op. —Anciently, on St. Nicho¬ 
las’s day, December 0, it was the custom for the choir¬ 
boys in' the cathedral churches to choose one of their 
nnmbertomaintain the state and authority of a bishop. 
For this purpose he was habited in rich episcopal 
robes, had a mitre On his head and a crosier in his 
hand, and his fellows for the time being nasumed the 
character and dress of priests, yielding him cauonicul 
obedience. They took possession of the church, and 
performed ell the ecclesiastical ceremonies and offices 
except mass. The office and authority of the boy-bishop 
lasted until the 28th, being Innocents’ day. lly a 
proclamation of Henry VIII., dated .Inly 22, 1642, the 
show of the boy-bishop was abrogated; hut, in the 
reign of Mary, it was revived, with other Ho nut'll cere¬ 
monials, to "cease in the reign of Elisabeth.— Sqf. 
Brand's Popular Antiquities, by Ellis. 

UoYKitr, iirui'-yn (Fr. AoytiM, bowels).—The name 
given in Mil. to any covered lino of approach mode 
towards (he defensive works, during the sicgo of any 
place, by the attacking parly. Boveaux arc termed 
parallel or zigzag, according to their direction with 
refereneo to tho front of the work against which the 
attack is directed. 

Hoyi.B’h Fuming Liquou, boiln. so called from 
hosing been invented by Robert lhiyle, one of the 
fathers of chemistry in England. It is obtained by 
distilling one part of sulphur, two partB of chloride of 
ammonium, and two parts of lime. It is a mixture of 
several sulphides of ammonium and water. It is a 
yellowish oily liquid, with an intensely frrtid odour. It 
is very rarely used in medicine under the nnmo of 
liquor fanuint Iloi/hi. 

notLi'i Lbciubbs, a course uf eight annual lectures 
founded by the llnri, Robert Doyle in a codicil annexed 
to hit will, dated IlHIl. For the support of tins lecture 
ho assigned tiie rent of his house in Crooked Bane to 
soma learned divine within tho hills of mortality, to he 
elected for a term not exceeding three years. The 
fund proving preesnons, the Balary was ill paid, anil 
to remedy this. Archbishop Tennisob procured ayearlv 
stipend of *50 for ever, charged on a farm in the parish 
of Brill, Buckinghamshire, to lie suiislitiiled. The 
design of the lectures, at expressed by the blunder, is 
to prmo the truth of the Christum religion against 
infidels. without descending to any controversies that, 
may exist among Christians themselves. Ho is further 
to assist aud encourage all companies in any under¬ 
taking for propagating the Christian religion. To this 
foundation wo are indebted for many elaborate de¬ 
fences of natural and revealed religion. A collection 
of these sermons, front RS02 to 1731, was published 
tinder the title oi’“ A Defease of Natural and Revealed 
Religion,3 vols. folio; aud in 1737 an abridgment of 
many of the lectures was published by Gilbert Burnet, 
vicar of Coggeshatl, in 4 vols. Bvo. Mince that time a 
number of the scries liavo been published. 

Bbahancionbb, or Boaban^obs, bra'-ban-tannqt, 
in the Middle Ages, were a kind of irregular soldiery 
of the Netherlands, who were infamous for rnpine, 
being little better than commissioned banditti, and 
who hired themselves to fight for whoever would pay 
them beet. Sometimes they were in the service of one 
prince or boron, and sometimes of another; bub they 
often acted in an independent manner, setting govern¬ 
ments at defiance, infestiug highways, pillaging the 
open country, and disturbing the public peace. They 
formed a kind of society or government among them¬ 
selves, disregarding every other authority. The 
greatest monarchs were not ashamed, on occasion, to 
have recourse to their assistance; end ea their manner 
of life gavo them experience, hardihood, and courage, 
they generally composed the most formidable part of 
those armies which decided the political quarrels of 
princes. Henry II. of England enlisted numerous 
troops of them in his service; sod the situation of his 
afiairt rendered sveo such banditti the only forces on 
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whose fidelity he could repose any confidence. (St* 
Hume * History qf England, vol, 1. chap, fi.) Thename 
is variously written, but all the historians of the time 
derive it from the country of Brabant, which was tike 
chief nursery or these troops. , . 

Bbuuh£os»m, W'Iwmmi, the national song of 
the Belgians, which was snug daring the revolution Of 
1830. Its author was a young French actor of tho, 
name of Jcmteval, and it was act to music by Ciuupen- 
bout. Each verae cuds with the refrain— 

“ La mitraillo n hrisd l’orange 
Sur l’arbro de la liberti." 

Bbacjr, or Bkaccji, brilk'-ie, tho name given to 
trowaers, pantaloons, and other articles of armour sad 
dress worn by the nations encircling the ancient Roman 
and Greek populations. Tho Latin word braeete cor¬ 
responds with the Scotch word brseks, am! the English 
word breeches. Trowsrrs, or brnccte, were worn by 
the Medea and 
1‘ersians, tho 
Barthiuus, tlm 
Phrygians, tho 
fiaeir, the flar- 
nmtic, the Da- 
cians nudGetie, 
the Teutones, 
the Bclgie, the 
Britons, and 
tho Guilts. The 
J’ersian aud 
Cossiii-U trow* 
its of the pro¬ 
mt day differ 
'cry slightly 
those 
which wore 
worn in ancient 
times. In an- 
ent- menu- 
ents the lin¬ 
ing mentioned 
above are all 
represented in t iwscrs, in 
from Greek”! unci Romans, 
two riarmatinns, and is taken from Trajan’s fjolumn. 
Brneciu were principally made of woollen materials, 
but they were sometimes made of silk and leather. 
They were sometimes striped, and ornamented with a 
woof of various colours. Tho ancient Greeks never 
wore them, but they were generally adopted by the 
Romans in the 2nd century of the Christian era. 

Biurr., traitor (Fr. rmhrnner, to embrace, bind 
together), in Arch., n piece of timber plueod in a slant¬ 
ing direction, and fastened at either end to the prin¬ 
cipal limbers of the woof or a house to add to their 
strength and stability. The brace was formerly used 
in typography to connect three lines Of poetry forming 
a triplet. 

Brack ( —- 1, in Mus., is a double curved 
liue, which is placed vertically at the beginning of 
tiie stave of anv composition, and which is used to 
hind the harmonizing parts together, in order to guide 
the eye with greater facility from one set of staves to 
another. When more than two staves are joined to¬ 
gether, either for part-singing or plsying in concert, it 
is usual to draw a smaller braco within the large one, 
in order to distinguish each part. This union ofbraee* 
is called a score. 

Bbaobo.— 1 n Her., when three chevronels are drawn 
interlacing each other, they are said to be braced. 

Bra (.mm, briiiml-1st (Lat. LraekUtm, an arm), an 
ornament generally worn encircling the wrist, but 
sometimes on tbe arm above too elbow. (Sts 
Abmubt.) 

Bbaciiinus. (dee Bcnuuii Omihi.) 
Bbacbiopoda, brO-lci-op'-o-da (Or. braekion, an arm, 
pout, a foot).—A term applied to certain molluscous 
animals having bivalve shells. They derive their name 
from tbe remarkable organs by whkb tlmv procure 
their food. From the sides of we mouth project two 
long arms, disposed wholly or partly in spiral curves 
when not used tor seising the prey. These organs are 
not only wed for obtaining food, out also in maintain¬ 
ing the tie eesw ty current tat respiration, they ere 


irder to distinguish them 
Thu illustration represents 
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usually furnished with # number of vibratory ttlsment*. 
The Brachhpoda, or Pallia-branokiata, dilfer from the 
street majority of recent molluaks with hi reive ehella, 
t.oth internally end erternully. The species now exist¬ 
ing ere very widely diffused, anil ere ali marine: one 
•if them, the Crania ptrtanaia, be* been brought up 
from e depth of more than 400 yard*. 

Bbacuium, brai'-ki-um (Or. Uraehion, the arm), 
in Auat., is tbe name given to tbe arm, or that 
pert of the upper extremity which extend* from 
tUo ahoulder to the wriat. The term brachial, hence, 
forms pert of the name of certain portions of the 
arm, as the brachial muscle, the brachial artery. 
The brachial mutcle, or braehialit intcmut, ia situ¬ 
ated on tlio fore part of the oa humeri. It rises 
fleshy from the middle of the ob humeri at each 
aide of the insortiou of tbe deltoid muscle, covering 
tbe inferior and fore part of this hone, and is inserted 
by e strong short tendon into the coronoid process ol 
the ulna, It* use is to bend the fore-arm. The bran¬ 
chial artery is a continuation of the axillary artery, 
which takes this name as it pusses behind the tendon 
•of tbo pectoralis major. It runa down tho tuner side 
of tbe arm, along the inner edge of the biceps muscle, 
behind the vena basilica, giving oil 1 several small 
branches m its course. Below the bend of the arm U 
divides into two branches,—the qubitalis and rad mbs. 

BbaCKYSTOCHROKK, bra-lrit’-ta-krone ((ir. bra- 


chut, short t tfoicheion, a line), a term ampin} ed to 
dealgnato tbo curve described most rapidly, between 
two points in its course, by a falling body." The term 
was first, used by John Hernnuilh, professor of iimthe- 
mntica at Groningen, in lfilM!, who first drew tho ut. 
tentiou of philosopher* to it. The curve is commonly 
• oalled ** tho line ol swiftest descent" 

Bracket, Irak 1 - t'i (but. bnichi'tm, an arm), a 
term Applied to any projection, plain or (irnnnieiitai, 
suspended against, or fastened to n wall, for the sup- 

f iort of a clock, statue, 
amp, -to. The pieces 
of wood that are ollen 
lin’d to support shelves 
I'l'CSo called. The word 
bracket should not be 
taken ns synonymous 
wuh cornel'’ (nee 
(.'A STU.EVI.il, ColtliH.) 
us tho lutler, although 
serving a similar pur. 
pose, is invariably built 
into the wall, and Dot 
merely fastened to it. In 
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Afar., the knees which support tbe stern galleries of a 
ship are called brackets, and in gunnery, tho expres¬ 
sion is used to denote the checks of tho carriage of a 
mortar. 

Brackets ore marks used by printers for inclosing 
words or sentences; thus, [.], 

Bbaoklesiuu Beds, hrnk-ej-thmn. in Geol.. the 
lower tertiary sands and clays immediately overlying 
the London clay, so cullpd from Inniig well exposed ut 
Bracklcshsra Bay, near Chichester. They contain the 
pigunlic cerithium (which set), volutes, cowries, bones 
ot fishes, crocodiles and sea-serpents. 

Bract, Beactxa, or Floral Leaf, brnkt (Or. brorho, 
I oropitate), in Bot., a modified leaf from the axil of 
which a flower-hud arises. Strictly speaking, the term 
bract should only be applied to tbe leaf train which the 
primary floral axis, whether simple or branohed, springs; 
while the leaves which are produced on the ana between 
the bract mid the outer envelope of tho flower should 
ha distinguished us bractlctt or oraeteoltt. In ordinary 
descriptions, however, the term bract is used to in¬ 
dicate either kind of floral leaf. Bracts are sometimes 
largr, and similar to the ordinary leave* of the plants 
upon which they ore pluoed, ss in tho white deud-neltle. 
Such bracts are termed Itqfy, and can ouly be distin¬ 
guished from tbe true leaves by their position with 
regard to the flower-stalk or flower. In geueeal, how¬ 
ever, bract* differ greatly from ordinary leaves. W hen 
the flower is sessile,, the bract* are often applied Olocely 
to tbe and may thus bo confounded with it, 

.Again, when bracts become coloured, they may lie 
easily mistaken tor parts of the corolla, tu some in- 
dances they form part of the fruit, becoming incur* 
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porated with other organs i thus, the tones of the Hr 
and tbe atrobili of the bop are composed of bract* 
arranged spirally, and inclosing tortile flowers) and 
the scales on the fruit of the pine-apple are of tbe same 
nature. Wiien bract* grow in a whorl or oinds round 
a single flower, as ia the mallow, or a behd at flowers, 
as in the daisy, they are said to iorm an imahtcr *; and 
when a number grow together, aa in the cup of tbe 
acorn, they then constitute a empale. Though the 
bract is generally a small and inoonspiououa organ, it 
occasionally acquires a considerable sise, ana may 
actually surround all the flowers of a plant so as to 
completely inclose them when in a young state. A. 
sheathing bract of this desoriptioo is oalled a tpalhe ; 
it is very remarkable in the common arum. In the 
grasses and sedges little bracts called glumet and paleai 
inclose the essential organ* of reproduction. From 
the word bract several adjectives are formed; namely, 
Iraetiteent, assuming the appearance of a braot ; 
hmrti -Z, furnished with bracts ; bractulate, baring 
little* bracts. 

Bradford Ci.ay, briid'-fdrd, in Geol,, a member 
of the Online system. It is a blue unctuous clay, oc¬ 
curring ut Bradford, and extending for a few'miles 
nniniid that town, it is nowhere more than sixty feet 
in thickness, and is full of the fossils oalled dpioennitet. 

IIiiaumiaw s Railway Guide, brad'-tha *, a well- 
known month' • periodical, projected by the Into 
Mr.George l. -diaw, of Mancheater, and which mado 
iti first uppen in e in December, lbtl. It give* official 
information o nc time of departure and arrival of the 
dilferent truina on all tho links of railway in Great. 
Bril uni mid Ireland, with lares, &c. ; also a general 
steam, packet directory, alphabetically arranged, giving 
the daily nllicml sailings ol all the steam-vessels during 
the month to ami (rom everv port in the United King¬ 
dom ; together with a travelling map of the railways 
of Great Britain anil Ireland, and a variety of valu¬ 
able ami local information. The number for Uareh, 
lettiU, emit anm 2117 pages of information on railways and 
HlcHmlioats, and nt>out (10 pages of advertisements, and 
is sold lor sixpence. The success of this guide has in¬ 
duced others to enter Upon the same field ; but it still 
mamiums its position oh the cheapest and most useful 
ol its class. -Sulisequeiitlv, Mr. Bradshaw attempted 
u> do for the continental railways what he had already 
done for the British, and m IS 17 issued the first number 
ol his “ llrmkUuw's Continental Guide," a work which 
is still carried on. It ultcinpta also, by giving much 
gnnerul mid local information, to supply in some 
measure the pi ice of a travelling guide lor tho Jing- 
li-dmiuu on tho continent. 

Bkahyei'h. (Ac,! fii.oTB,) 

Bhaii, brSy (Welsh bmpiatc, to brag), a game at 
cauls, deriving its name from tbe efforts of tho players 
to impo-c upon the judgment of their opponents by 
liouaimg of better cards than they possess. As many 
persons imiv plav as the cards will supply, tbe dealer 
giving to each player three cards, turning np tbe last 
card nil round. Three stakes also are put down by 
each player. The Drat stags’ is taken by the best card 
turned up ml he dealing round. The peculiarity which 
gives the game ita denomination (incurs chiefly in win¬ 
ning the second stake. Here the knaves and nines are 
culled 11 braggers,” and all cards falling into tbe bands 
ol the plovers assimilate to these. For example, otto 
knave «mf two aces, two knaves and one see, and two 
aces end one knave, all count three aces. The niuea 
nperate in the same wav. The Hard stake is won by 
the person who first makes up the cards m his hand to 
thirtv-onr, with the privilege to draw, or not to draw, 
os lie pleases, from the pack. 

Uwac,i, brat'-ii, in Scandinavian Myth, was tne son 
or Odin and r ngpa, mid the god of eloquence and 
poetry, lie was represented aa an old man with a 
long flowing beard, like Odm; yet with a serene and 
unwriukledbrow, ita wife was Idunna. 

Braiiha, bra'-ma, is the name of the Supreme 
Being m the religious system of tbo Hindoos. When 
tlio terminal vowel is short or elided, llrahmft or Bruhtt, 
it denotes tbe essence of tbe Supreme Being apart 
from his persons) existence. This is not an object of 
worship bv tbe Hindoos, bnt only of devout contem¬ 
plation. ftrabmh ia regarded as the great source from 
which all things have sprang, and into which they will 
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•It ultimately be •train absorbed. Braiwd, on the 
other band, is «i individual deity, regarded 'me the 
emter of the universe, sod constituting, with Vishnu 
the nmtmr^Hd Stem, the destroyer, the three prin¬ 
cipal node of the Hindoos. Br*bm& does not seem to 
occupy now the high place that he ones did in the 
Hindoo eye tom. There an no exclusive worshipper* 
of him. or temples dedicated to him alone j be only re¬ 
ceives homage in coiquuction with other deities. The 
Hindoos lavish their adoration upon those deities from 
whom they expeot to derive some immediate advan¬ 
tage—upon those who are eugaged in preservation or 
destruction. Brahma is usually represented with four 
heads and four hands, either redlining upon a lute* 
tree (the emblem of creation among the Hindoos) or 
riding upon a swan. 

Bbskimn Boli. (Bos indicae), a species of Asiatic 
ox. chiefly distinguished by a fleshy hump rising 
from the withers. Iu ears arc pendulous, and Us 
dewlap largely developed. It varies very much in size. 
In mauy parts of ludia it is used as a beast nf burden, 
and is said, when harnessed to a carriage, to travel 
with aase thirty miles a day. The Hindoos regard 
them with veneration; aud, though they put them to 
heavy labour, consider it sinful to slaughter them. 

Brshmikxsm. [Sue llisnuoisir.) 

BksHhi.vs, Thk, bra'-mint, constitute the first or 
highest of the four castes into which the Hindoos are 
divided. They are the learned.or sacerdotal class of 
the people. Anciently, all the h’urtiiug of India cen¬ 
tered iu them; and many of the Grecian sages travelled 
thither to be instructed by them. The modern brah¬ 
mins, however, arc sadly deteriorated Irom their early 
representatives; their learning is, in a great measure, 
confined to their sacred books, ou which they write 
subtle disquisitions. Their conduct is characterised 
by falsehood, dishonesty, and the most vile and linen- 
tioua practices; and yet they maintain a more exten¬ 
sive away over tho people than the priests of uny other 
nation. Their chief privileges consist m reading the 
Veda, or sacred volume, in instituting sacrifices, in 
imparting religious instruction, nnd m exemption from 
capital punishment. (AVe Hisnooissf.) 

basin, krais, is the name given to a soft pulpy 
substance, which in man sod the higher orders 6l 
nnUiais constitutes one of the great central masses of 
the nervous system (which«e). As was to lie expected, 
it is fiiund most perfectly developed in man, in whom, 
with its membranes, vessels, and nerves, it constitutes 
the whole of the matter inclosed within the. bones of the 
skull, and is, hence, termed the encephalon. In males, 
the average weight of the full-grown human brain is 
about 49 nr 60 oz.; in females, 41. It varies, however, 
considerably in difl'ereut individuals. In a series o( 
S7B cases, the maximum weight of the adult mule brain 
was found to tie Uu ox., and the minimum fit; iu HI) 
cases, the maximum weight of the adult female brain 
was 6ft, and tho minimum fit oz. The brum of the 
naturalist Cuvier is said to have weighed upwards of 
(H oz., and of that of the Ixte Dr. Abercrombie, tjfi ox. 
avoirdupois. Anatomists Hitter as to the size or weight 
of the brain at different periods of life. Hoemmerring 
lielicved that f be brain reached its full size as early us 
the third year; the Wenzels and Kir William Hamilton 
fixed the period about the seventhand Tiedcmunn, 
lietween the seventh and eighth year. Gull and Hpurz- 
baim wete of opinion that the brain continued to grow 
until the fortieth year. From a series of observations, 
however, “ it appears that in general the weight ot the 
brain increase* rapidly up to the aeventh year, then 
more slowly to between sixteen and twenty, and then 
more slowly to between thirty-one and forty, at which 
i ime it reaches its maximum point. Beyond that, period 
there appeal* a alow, but progressive, diminution in 
weight of about 1 os. during each subsequent decennial 
period."—(Quain’s Anatomy.) The only animals that 
possess absolutely n larger brain than man are tbo 
elephant nnd whale. In the former, it i* said to weigh 
lietween S and 10 Ihs., and in the latter it was found, 
in n'tpeeitnen 76 feet long, to weigh upwards of f> lh*. 
Generally speaking, as compared to the weight of hi* 
lmdy, the brain oi man is heavier than that of the lower 
animal* j but there are some slight exceptions to tbie 
ruin, as in the case of certain species of email bird* and 1 
iff the manlier apes. The proportionate weight of the 
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human brain -to the body ie greatest «t birth, being 
about 1 to6'86itttbemaw,nnd itoO'Bln Ihe fenttb. 
At the tenth year, it ia about 1 to ldi at the twentieth, 
about 1 to30; and after that age U average* about! 
to fiO'6, with n trilling degrease-in advanced life. Iff 
general, the size of the brain bears n certain relation 
to the mental powers of the individual, and n certain 
amount of it is always necessary to touud mental setfon. 
The brain i* divided by anatomists into the cerebrum, 
or bratu proper; the osrabellum, or little brain i the 
pons Varolii,aud the medulla oblongata. Thaesrs&ms* 
occupies the whole of the superior portion of the cavity 
of the omnium, or skull, and is by much tbo largest 

portion of the brain, averaging, in the male, nearly 

41, and in the female, about 3HJ os. Tho wrebeltu* 
occupies the lower and back part of the cranium, and 
is next in size to the cerebrum, weighing, in the mole, 
about 6), aud in the female, about 4} os. The nous 
Varotii and medulla oblongata occupy the base of tho 
brain, nnd together average about 1 os. in weight, 
being rather larger in the female than in the male. 
The former occupies n central position on the under 
surface of the brain, and is oonueoted with the cere¬ 
brum by two cords or peduncles, termed erura ewiML 
with the cerebellum with two similar cords, tcnnM 
erura cerelelh, and i* also in contact with the medulla 
oblongata. TIiib lent is that portion of tlm encephalon 
which connects it with the spinal cord. It i* of a pyra¬ 
midal lorni, having its broad oxl romity turned upwards, 
aud connected with I he -pons Varolii, while its under 
portion is muted with the spinal cord, Tho brain is 
covered by three membranes, two of which, the outer 
and inner, are termed mniree, from tbo old notion that 
they gave nso to tbo other membranes of the body. 
Tim outermost of those membrnuei, from being nf a 
firmer texture than tbe others, is termed the dura 
mater, and incloses the brain with its appendages, 
lining also the whole internal surface of tho cranium. 
Ha outer surface, which adheres to the bones of the 
cranium, us the periosteum does to the other bunas, 
appears to be rattier rough and irregulari hut tho 
inner surface is smuoth and shining, aud is lubricated 
by a fluid »inch is secreted by it. This membrane is the 
densest nnd oirongest of tho whole body, its component 
(Hires iutcilaciiigescb oilier in ul! directions. It sends 
off several (olds or processes, which dmioond between 
certain portions of tlie bruin. The principal of these 
is the superior longitudinal process, or falx cerebri, SS 
it is termed, from it s supposed resemblance to a sickle 
or scythe, winch extends from tho fore to the book 
part of the skull, and descending iuto the substance 
ol the brain, divides it into two portions, called the 
right ami foil hemispheres. Where it terminates be¬ 
hind, there is a large lateral expansion of tho tame 
membrane, extending across the back part nf tbe 
skull, and separating tiie cerebrum from too sett* 
helium : it is called the tentorium eerebelU. From the 
middle of the tentorium another membranous expan¬ 
sion takes its rise, and descending downwards betweeu 
the lobes of ths cerebellum, terminates at tbe edge of 
the foramen magnum, or great occipital hole. Hit 
termed tbe fair eerebelli, Tbe seeond, or middle, of 
the three membranes, is an extremely thin aud deli- 
cate substance, and from its fancied resemblance to * 
spider's web, it receives the name of arachnoid. It is 
transparent and colourless, aud is spread uniformly 
over the surface of the brain. Tbo third investing 
membrane, the put mater, is also very delicate and 
fonder, but differs from the sraebnoid in its abound* 
mg in blood-vessels, whereas no blood-vessels have 
yet been discovered iti the latter. The blood-vessels 
with which every part of this delicate membrao* is 
covered are the nutrient arteries of the brain. 
They subdivide and ramify to an extreme degree 
upon the surface of this membrane, so that the blood 
may enter the substance of tbe brain only in very 
minute quantities. Ac the pia matereoBtalns and sup¬ 
ports the nutrient vessels of the brain, it ie not only, 
like the others, spread ever ita entire surface, hut it 
also penetrates between nil its convolutions, and liuee 
everv cavity which it contains. 1%* nervous matter nf 
the brain is composed of two distinct suiwtances, dif¬ 
fering from each other both in odour and consistence; 
One of these is toe gray or cinerifiovt eubetance, termed 
also, whew ft fimnv tho outer covering, as in toe swff 
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brum and cerebellum, tbe cortical tubstauae, from its 
surrounding tlie inner part like the bark of a tree. The 
cineritious substance is of a softer consistence than tbo 
other, and is composed almost entirely of blood-vessels, 
connected and sustained by exceedingly fine cellular 
membrane. It forms an outer covering to the entire 
surface of the cerebrum of generally about one-tenth 
of an inch In thickness. The white or medullary mb- 
stones, which constitutes tbe internal portion of the 
cerebrum end oerebellum, le of firmer consistence, end 
is composed of microscopic fibres arranged into lami¬ 
nae and bundles, between which intervening vessels 
ramify. In the cerebrum tlicso fibres run, in general, 
in suoh a direction ss to converge towards the base of 
the brain. The cerebrum is of nn ovoid shape, but ir¬ 
regularly flattened ou its under side. 11 is divided into 
two lateral halves, termed hemispheres, separated 
from each other through a great portion of their extent 
by the great longitudinal fissure, into which is inserted 
the fulx cerebri. This fissure, both before and behind, 
asses quite through to thp base of tbe eerelirum ; but 
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gland is a small portion of grey matter about tbe sise, 
of a email pea. It was supposed by Descartes to be 
the aeot of the soul. The corpora guadrigemina ore 
four small white round bodice intimately connected 
with each other, of which the anterior and superior 
pair are called the no res, the posterior and inferior being 
named tbe iettet. The anterior commissure is a me¬ 
dullary band uniting the corpora atriata; the middle 
commissure is composed of grey matter, and connects 
together the two optic thalami, aa dags also posteriorly 
the posterior commissure, which is a rounded white 
cord. The crura cerebri are two short, thick, rounded 
cords connecting the optic thalsrai with the pons To- 
rolii. They are composed principally of medullary 
matter, but iu their interior is a semilunar mass of 
dork grey matter. The cerebellum, or little brain, con¬ 
sists of a body and three pairs of crura or peduncles, 
by which it is connected with the rest of the encephalon; 1 
and it is not covered with convolutions like the cere¬ 
brum, but appears to be formed of anumber of lamellae, 
or plates, with sulci between them. When out across. 


sphere is subdivided into an anterior, middle, and pos¬ 
terior lobe, but it is only on the under surface of the 
brain that these lobes are properly marked off. Tbe 
anterior and middle lobes are separated from each 
Other by a deep Assure, named thejlssiiro tylria, which 
extends obliquely backwards to a considerable depth. 
The middle and posterior lobes are not so distinctly 
marked off; but anatomists regard as the posterior 
lobe that portion of the cerebrum which lies over tbe 
cerebellum. The surface of the cerebral hemispheres 
is not plain and uniform, but presents numerous tortu¬ 
ous eminences, named convolutions argyri, which arc 
separated from each other by deep grooves or furrows, 
termed tulri. These are generally about an inch iu 
depth, but they vary considerably in different brains, 
ana even in different parts of i he same brain; and, 
indeed, those of one side frequently differ from those 
Of the other. The convolutions are more marked as the 
brain is better developed, and are more numerous ami 
manifest in man than in the lower animals. As the corti¬ 
cal substance of the bruin is continuous over the whole 
surface of the hemispheres, in tho fissures as well as 
upon the convolutions, it follows that the greater the 
number and depth of these, the greater is the superficial 
extent of the grey matter which is generally regarded 
as tbe sent of all the nervous manifestations, as sensa¬ 
tion, volition, fro. On slicing away tho substance of the 
hemispheres to a level with the corpus eullaeum, it will 
be seen to be formed by tbe converging fibres of the 
two hemispheres, whence it has been termed the com- 
minimi mngna, or tho great commissure of the brain. 
Under the corpus callosum are the two great cavities 
termed tho lateral ventricle*, distinguished into right 
and left. They are very irregular in shape, and ore 
described as each consisting of a body and three horns, 
or cornua,— the anterior, posterior, and middle. They 
are separated from each other by tho septum hicidum, 
which desoends from the lower surface of the corpus 
callosum, and consists of two laminin, bet ween which is 
the very small cavity of the septum lucidani. It rests 
upon the fornix, a triangular medullary body, having 
its apex directed forwards and its base backwards. 
Posteriorly it is connected with the corpus callosum, 
and it divides laterally into a posterior eornu on each 


optic tbnlami. while its inferior surface covers tbe third 
ventricle, from which it is partly separated by the 
velum iiifertwn/um. The third ventricle is a small 
narrow cavity lying between the optic thalami. Theae 
lost are two' linee Arm oblong bodies nearly an inch 
and a half long by three-fourtns of an inch wide and 
deep. Anteriorly the optic thalami are continuous 
with the corpora striata, and posteriorly they are con¬ 
nected by small peduncles with the Pineal gland, wad 
with the nates. Tho cur-pom itriata are two grey pear- 
shaped bodies, but internally they are streaked with 
white matter,—whence their name. In front they ora 
obtuse, and approach each other; but they separate 
and narrow as they proceed backwards. The Pineal 
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termed arbor vitas. The two peduncles of the cerebellum 
connect it with the testes of the cerebrum, and are 
known at the processes c ccrebello ad teite*; the inferior 
peduncles— pr/ mtu e ccrebello ad vtedullam —pass 
downwards t<. • book part of the medulla oblongata, 

and corrrspon with the rcstifarm bodies; tho middle 
two are the crura cerebelli, whioh puss from the middle 
of the cerebellum, round the outer side of the crura 
cerebri, and meet in front in the pons Varolii, consti¬ 
tuting its transverse fibres. The space between the 
cerebellum behind and the medulla oblongata in front 
is named tbe fourth ventricle of tho brain, or tbo ven¬ 
tricle of the cerebellum. The pom Varolii, or annular 
protuberance, is a comparatively small portion of the 
brain, and occupies a central position on its under 
surface, above and in front of tno medulla oblongata, 
with which it is continuous. It consists of transverse 
and longitudinal white fibres, interspersed with a 
quantity of diffused grey matter. The transverse fibres, 
with few exceptions, communicate with the cerebellum 
by means of the middle erura; while the longitudinal 
Huron are those which ascend from the medulla ob¬ 
longata into tho crura cerebri. The medulla oblongata 
is that part of tire encephalon which is immediately 
connected with the upper end of the spinal cord, ana 
has an inclination obliquely downwards and backwards 
towards the foramen magnum. It is pyramidal in form, 
tapering towards its connection with the spinal cord. 

It is marked longitudinally by an anterior and posterior 
fissure, which are continuous with those of the spinal 
cord, and by which it is partially divided, like the cord, 
into two lateral and symmetrical halves. On tbe upper 
part, however, a new arrangement takes place; tor, 

>n each side of the median line, the lateral fissures 
.lisappear, and the surface of each half of tho medulla 
presents four eminences or columns, which, commencing 
at the anterior fissure, and proceeding backwards each 
way to the posterior fissure, are met with m tbe fol¬ 
lowing order,—the anterior pyramids, the olivary 
bodies, the restiform bodies, and the posterior pyra¬ 
mids. From the under-part of the brain issuo a 
number of nerves, known as the cranial, and pass 
through foramina in the base of the skull. They are * 
usually reckoned as forming nine pairs. (See Nuns.) 
The following is the proportions of the different sub¬ 
stances that compose the grey and white matter of the 
brain:— 
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On tho iunctionsof the brain and its several parts, some 
notice will be token in treating of the subject Phren¬ 
ology (which tee). In comparing the brain of man 
with that of the other mammalia, the most obvious 
distinction it its much greater rise in proportion 
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to tho aiae of the body. In the dog thebrain bear* on 
overage proportion to- tbe body or about 1 to 120; in 
tho bone, 1 to 450; in tho sheep, 1 to 700; and in tho 
ox, 1 to 800. Tho convolutions, too, whioh are so 
marked on tho human brain, are few, or altogether 
wanting:, on the brain* of animal*. In particular, in 
animals, the medullary matter of the brain predomi¬ 
nates in every part, while the eineritioua is deficient. 
The nerves of sense, too, in animals are usually much 
more largely developed than iu man. In man the 
olfactory nerve is not one-fourth of tbe size of that of 
the horse, though tbe brain ia so much larger. In the 
smaller quadrupeds tbe comparative siso of the brain 
approaches nearer to that of the human, being in tbe 
mouse about a forty-third part of the weight of the ani¬ 
mal ; hut it ia composed almost entirely of medullary 
matter. In birds, the braiu is in general a much less 
complex organ than in mammals, presenting no convo¬ 
lutions on its surface, and having milv a very small quan¬ 
tity ol cinentious matter. Though its hulk is in general 
proportionally much smaller than the human bram,yet 
in some of the smaller birds, as the chaffinch and the 
redbreast, it approaches that of the latter. In tithes 
the brain is yet more diminished; in the chuh being 
only 1 to hit, and in the lamprey 1 to 1,425. It con¬ 
sists merely of two pairs of ganglia and it single one. 
The two anterior gunglin or lobes arc (he olfactory 
lobes, immediately behind which an- two others, gene¬ 
rally oflargsr sine, culled the optic lobes; while behind 
these is a single ganglion, or lobe, situated in the 
median line, and termed the cerebellum.— lief. Qunin's 
Anatomy; Carpenter's Human amt Camparutire i'ht/ti- 
oloyy; Solly On the Brain; Todd On the Bruin and 
Hervee; Buschke, Sehaedel, Him, und Neele dee 
Mtmchen, und der Thiere, nach Alter, Gcechleeht und 
Baee, Jens, 1834. 

IIkaix, Diskabksov tbe. —The brain, which is tbe 
most delicate and exquisitely-formed of all the organs 
of tbe human body, is subject to a great variety of dis¬ 
orders, moat of which will be 'rented of under their 
proper heads in other parts of thiB work, but some of 
which it will be necessary to notion here, inflammation 
is one of the most common diseases to which the brum 
is subject, and may result from a number of causes,— 
from external injuries, as blows or falls, the symptoms 
of which may not manifest themselves for many days; 
from the improper use of narcotics or stimulants, 
exposure to tbe cold or the action of the sun's rays, 
protracted study, excessive joy, or other mental emo¬ 
tion; as well tia less directly from diseases of tho 
digestive or other organs of tho body. It is character¬ 
ized by more or less violent pain of the bead, with 
suffusion or prominence of the eyes, tho countenance 
generally tumid or flushed, and delirium or stupor. In 
tho treatment of this disease, general and local bleeding 
ore usually hud recourse to; the latter by means of 
leeches Applied about the head, or by cupping. The 
head is auto usually shaved, and kept cool by rags wel, 
with oold or iced water. Frequently, m children, in 
flammatioD leads to a form of disease known as water 


railway-carriage in which is placed the brake intended 
to retard or atop tbs train whan needed. Brake* are 
sometime* used in the form of bands of motel ok 
leather passing round a wheel, by tbo tightening of 
which the necessary amount of friction » produced. 

Bbaks, or Dbxckih. (See I'tsuls.) 

Biakah Lock, (fie# Look.) 

Baaiun Pause. (See Hvpbostatic Pass*.) 

Bsamblr, (Nee Bonus.) 

Bbahiilixo, hrAnh'iliiii} (Pringilla tnaniifrinqiUo), 
also called mountain-linen. This bird is rather larger 
than tho chaffinch. The mil is forked, and its prevail¬ 
ing colour black, white, and yellow. 

Beak, hrun, tbo skins or husks of corn, especially 
of wheat ground, separated from tho corn by a sieve, 
or boulted. Large quantities of wheat bran are used 
for making starch. The dyora reckon bran among the 
non-colouring drugs, and use it for making the SOltr 
waters with whioh they prepare their dyes. Bran is 
also used os food for horsns and eattie. 

It m an oh, branch IVrManehn), in Dot., that part of a 
plant which is produced from a lateral leaf-bud on the 
primary axis or stem. It is looked upon as {port of tbo 
stem, and nut ns a dislimit organ. A branch generally’ 
produces -ecoudary branches, and these give rise to mi. 
nor ramiUraliou‘ 1 , called hranchlete ortuige, Thrdifl'er- 
cni modes m which hrauche* spring from the stem give 
rise tu the various tonus of trees; such us pyramidal, 
spreading, and weepiug. Thus, in the Italian poplar 
and cypress, the branches arn erect, forming acute 
angles witii the upper part of tbe stem; in the oak 
and cedar they are spreading, each forming nearly a 
right angle; in the weeping ash nnd elm tbe uuglea are 
oblique; while in the weeping willow and birch the 
branches are pendulous, from their flexibility. The 
comparative length of the upper and under branches 
also gives rise to groat differences in the contour of 
trees, us seen in tho conical form of the spruce, and in 
the umbrella-like shape of the Italian pine. (See SSKX.) 

Bbanchijk. (Nee (Jills.) 

HuANCHioroPA, brttn-ki-op'-o-da (Or. bronchia, gills, 
pun*, u font), nil ord. of small orustooea, belonging to 
tbe division Hntommtraca, which usually abound in 
still fresh waters. These animals have thin mouths, 
furnished w itii jaws litted to masticate their food; and 
their name is derived lrom tho peculiarity whioh they 
posses* in huvnig the branehia or gills, which are nu¬ 
merous, attached to the feet. They swim freely; but 
their feet are not gcueruUy adapted for looomolioD. 
The antenme, in some cases, serve us organs of motion. 
■While swimming, they keep their feet constantly 
moving, and thus prevent the water from becoming 
stagnant. 

UiiAifnBxucan, Confession or, bran'-den*laorp, iu 
Ercl. If ist.,is thename given to a formulary or confession 
of iaith, from the city of Brandenburg, where it waa 
drawn up by ord<'.‘,oi the elector, with a view (orecon¬ 
cile the difference- m tlic tenets of Luther and Calvin, 
and to put an end to the disputes occasioned by the 
Cunlcaaion of Augsburg. (See Avosuuho, Courts- 


in tho head, or hydrocephalus (winch see). Softening I 
of tbe brain is censed by the want of a proper supply j 
of nourishment to the ’cerebral substance, and may 
arise from various causes. It is characterized by low- 
uessof spirits, headaches, giddiness, the toss of memory, 
and at length imbecility aud paralysis. Unfortunately, 
thisis a disease which little can be dono to remedy, 
especially when it results from a disordered state of 
the nutritient organs themselves, as from disease or 
obstruction in the arteries which convey the blood to 
the cerebral substance. Frequently it is occasioned 
by over-anxiety or excessive study; in whioh ease every¬ 
thing is to be done to get rid of the predisposing causa. 
Every thought, every mental effort, destroys a certain 
portinmef the cerebral matter; and hence, if destruc¬ 
tion take* place more rapidly than renewal, a wasting 
or softening of the brain is the result. The blood¬ 
vessels, nsrtieularty in the aged, are alto liable to be 
ruptured. ( See Aronaxr, Convulsions, Insanity, 
Okubiom TsBmm, Fabalybis.) 

Bkaxx, or Biiu, braik, in Mach., a block of wood 
applied by lever or screw p r e ssur e to the sircaraference 
of a wheel, to slacken or arrest the moving power of 
a machine, by the prodnetion el a large amount of 
friction. By extension of meaning, it now signifies tbe 


SION Ol.) 

IlsAMiF.vu, bran'-de-um, a term used in tbo Middle 
Ages to signify tbe silk or linen u> which the bodies of 
the saints, or their relics, were laid. The namo was 
also applied to linen clothes which had been laid on 
the bodies, and were thus believed to be endowed with 
great virtues. 

j BKanj n»o,brSnd'4ng (Ang.-Bax.),a«nodo of punish* 

' ttient formerly inflicted in England for various offence*. 
It was done by means of a hot iron applied to the faee or 
band. Formerly, all who were admitted to benefit of 
j clergy were burnt with e hot iron iu tho brawn of 
the left thumb. The punishment of horning on the 
' band, however, being found *o be ineffectual, it wee 
1 changed, by 10 k 11 Will. III. o. 23, into burning in 
tbe most visible part of tbe left ebeek nearest the nose; 
but this mode was repealed by 6 Anne, c. fl. It, how¬ 
ever, continued the burning iu the hand; and this last 
was not entirely abolished until 1822, by 3 Geo, IV. 
e.88. The branding still in force for desertion from the 
army is not done by a hot iron, bat with ink, gutipow* 

: der, or some other preparation, so aa to be visible, and, 
not liable to be obliterated. The mark is the letter D, 
not 1ms than an inch In length, and is ma r ked on tit* 
left tide two inches below the gnnpit. 
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ilKintOK, bran' ■ don (Qer. brand, lire), t nemo 
sometimes given to tbe Unit Sunday in Lent, from the 
custom, which at onetime is said to hare prevailed in 
many places, of the peasants passing through their 
orchards and vineyards on that-day with lighted torches, 
and threatening to out down and burn tlio tree# if they 
did not bear trait in the coming year. 

liRS.lt DX, WHu'-dt, a spirituous liquor, separated 
from wine by distillation, Tho word is derived 
from bran twain, n German word signifying barn! 
wine. It is prepared from wine in most wine-growing 
countries; but France, and,most notably, the town '>1' 
Cognac, in the Charon to, has always been considered 
the great brandy-producing locality. Cognac brandy 
is esteemed from the absence of a certain fiery flavour 
found in other brandies, which is caused by a very 
small quantity of an acrid oil contained m the skin o 
the grape, Brandy, when newly distilled, is ns cle-n 
and as i!t>lonrb*sS us water ; but, on being put into m-1, 
casks, it acquires a yellowish-brown colour, from dis¬ 
solving a portion of the tannin contained in the wood 
This oohuir ts generally simulated in inferior Linds by 
the addition of a small quantity of ceramet, or burnt 
sugar, British brandy, which lias been iho subject of 
numerous patents, is an attempt to produce, by fact 
tious means, a spirituous liquor hearing a close rcseit 
bianco to foreign brandy. The best mull spirit is 
flavoured and coloured by various substances, ranging 
from French plums to oak shavings, c/ich iri.'imiliicliin-r 
having his favourite recipe. The quantity of brandv 
made in France is about 2(>,0u(i,otsi gallons, of winch 
about 3,(HI0,U00 gallons are imported by England 
Chemically speaking, brandy consists of spirit of wine 
coloured by tannin or burnt sugar, and flavoured by a 
email quantity of volatile oil that passes over durinj 
distillation. 

Bbank n,"br“mh, an instrninent formerly adopted for 
the punishment, of scolds in Kngkitul and .Scotland. Dr. 

Blott, in his “ History of Staffordshire," save, that it 
so etfi-cliiuliy ninl safely corrects 
scolds, “that 1 look upon It ns 
much to bo preferred to flic 
OUrking-stnnle, which not only 
endangers t he heall h of the party, 
but also gives tbe tongue liberiv 
'twixt o.ery dipp, to neither of 
which this is ut nil liable: it being 
■uch a lindln tor the tongue as 
not only quite deprives (hem ot 
speech, but brings slmmc for the 
transgression and humility there¬ 
upon before it is taken oil: which 

_ being put upon the offender by 

BRAVES. Order of the magistrate, and fas¬ 
tened with a padlock behind, she is led round the town 
by an officer, to her shame; nor is it taken off' till after 
t fie party begins to show all external sign* imaginable of 
humiliation and amendmentIt w us of various terms, 
lint was usually composed of several hoops of iron, 
one or more of wliicti passed over tbe bead, and one 
round by the month, into winch was inserted a plate of 
Iron so ns to press upon the tongue. The whole closed 
behind by binges, and was secured by a padlock. 

BRASKXogS Collkok, hntizr ' - vote, the name of 
Olio of the colleges of Or ford, founded in 1500, by the 
joint benefaction of William Smith, bishop of Lincoln, 
and Sir Rtcharil Sutton, of i 1 rest bury, in Cheshire. It 
wall originally established for ajprimnpal and twelve fel- 
lows, natives of thooiddiooese of Lichfield and Coventry, 
failing whom natives of the diocese of Lincoln; and if 
none of these bo eligible, then the most fit and learned 
that cau be found in the university of Oxford. Eight 
fellowships wore afterwards added, by various benefac¬ 
tors, between 1532 and lilStl, subject to various restric¬ 
tions; but, by an ordinance of the commissioners, 
under IT & 18 Vu-t. c. 81, five of the fellowships were 
■oppressed, and the rest thrown open. Tho scholar¬ 
ships and exhibitions of this college arc numerous. 
Some of the open scholarship sure of i he value of at least 
Sttt pbr annum, and are tenable for five years. Tho 
Itnlto* exhibitions, til teen in number, to whioh under¬ 
graduates of three years' standing are capable of 
being nominated, are cneh worth £120 per annum, 
besides £86 to be spent in books, to be selected by the 
principal, 
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Brasses, Monumental 

Brass. (See Reams.) 

Bsass, briaa ( Sax. brat), s compound metal or alloy 
containing zinc and copper in varying proportions, ac¬ 
cording to tho purpose for which it is to be used-; the 
general composition is, however, two-thitds copper and 
one-third sine. The use of brass is very aneient, the 
Unmans having been accustomed to make it under tbe 
name of at. Brass was formerly made by the following 
processCopper was first east in shot-like masses 
called that, copper, by pouring tho -melted inetal into 
water. Forty-live parts of this were mixed with sixty 
parts of powdered calamine (carbonate of sine), and a 
qiianiity of charcoal powder was added to tho whole. 
Thu mixture was then placed in crucibles, and sab- 
jewed to t lie heat of il litrnnoe for seven nr eight hours, 
and the resulting metal was cast in granite moulds. 
Brass is now gen,Tally made by the direct muon of its 
component m t.ils. Unis* "is of a fine yellow colour, 
susceptible o 1 a high polish. It is malleable and ductile 
when cold, and m more fusible and harder than copper. 
(fr-Ht iliffercnee appears to exist uniongst metallurgists 
an to tiie heat proportion of copper and sine; ami the 
analyses of specimens of brass ot known quality give 
very different results, varying from 03 to 91 per cent, 
nf copper to 17 to 9 per cent of line, mixed with 1 
or 2 per cent, of tin or lead. The uses of hross in the 
■irt h are very numerous. Tim facility with whieh it 
nmv he enst/oi • rkod in the lathe renders it particu¬ 
larly valuable I the lnamifaeture of philosophical 
iii-'tninicuta, / nn wire is used exelusneiy for pins. 
LaHen is sheet t ia«s, and Dutch mata> is brass beaten 
into thin leaves. Birmingham is the chief seat of the 
bra»s innmitaclure in England. 

Biujuivi-.t-, bnia'-rar/i (Fr brat, the arm), pieces 
of defensive armour which pro- 
tcried the arm from the shoulder 
to tlie elbow : when the front part, 
or outside only, of the Rr«n was 
protected, tlio single piece that 
covered it was culled a demi- 
tinmsnrt I'rassnrta lire roinelmies 
culled rere-hrnees, or uiTicre-hrits.* 

Tim bmssnrt was worn bv.lhc Per¬ 
sians. In Kurope, during tho 
Middle Ages, its u«e, like Iheotlier 
parts of a suit of mail, was gene¬ 
ral. The term hi assart was also 
applied by the people of that 
period to any imminent or liadgo 
worn upon the arm. 

Huvs.-ks. Mos-t ut NtAt, Mi'-ict, plates of brass 
of different forms, but for the most part consisting of 
representations of the human figure, or highly-orna¬ 
mented crosses, let into slabs of stone or marble to serve 
ns sepulchral records of the dead. The slab on which 
the brass was placed, forming, in some cases, part of 
tho pavement of the church or chapel, and in others, 
the upper part of nn attar-tomb, or the. hack of the 
recess in which the altar-tomb itself was sometimes 
placed under a richly-carved canopv of stone, was 
curefnllv hollowed in accordance with the outline ol‘ 
the brass with which it was to be inlaid, to admit of the 
insertion of tho metal sufficiently deep to bring Its 
upper surface on a level with that of the slab. The 
bras* was then bedded in pitch, and fastened to the 
stone with rivets. Thefonns in which tho monumental 
brasses were deni gned wt rc various, and differed greatly 
m point of decoration and elaborate execution. The 
figure of the person commemorated by tho monument 
was generally placed in the eentre of the slab, the 
features, armour, folds of tho dress, ftc., being maiichd 
by lines deeply oat into thq metal, and filled with some 
black substance.; sometimes a canopy supported by 
pillars surrounded the figure, ndorneit with armoritn 
bearings, which were occasionally shown in their proper 
colours, the metal being cut away, and the field or 
charges being filled with coloured^cnamrls, a white 
metal being inserted to re tresent organ?. _ Inscriptions 
were added, either on labels oi brew let into the stone 
outside the canopy, or on that part of tbe brasa imme¬ 
diately below the feet of the figure. These brasses 
were often gilt or highly polished, and when first put 
down they most hare presented a beautiful appearance, 
the burnished metal contrasting with the stone in whioh 
it woe inlaid, which was generally of grey marble, or 
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Brassas, Moxmmontal 

•tons of a 8wk oolour. Ob. the continent the whole 
surfaoe of the stone ia covered with » plate of town, 
and the figures are shown in outline on it; and in this 
respect toe continental bra ises differ from those found 
in this country. The matt beautiful to be found abroad 
am in tbeatyirchetof Belgium and the north of Frauoe, 
formerly known «s Flanders, from which country the 
art is supposed to hare been introduced into England 
by Flemish artists suhsequsntly to the Norman con¬ 
quest. The oldest brasses known at present in this 
country are those of Sir John d’Aliernmui, st Stoke 
(VAberoon,1277; Sir Roger del'rumpington, atTruntp- 
mgton, near Cambridge, 1289; and Sir Richard de 
Husimgtborpe, at ftuslingtborpe, Lincolnshire, 1290. 
This form of sepulchral memorial was murli 10 vupue 
until the close of the tilth century, particularly in the 
eastern counties; hut niter this time brasses were leas 
frequently used, falling iuto disrepute with tbc magni¬ 
ficent Gothic architecture of the mcdiaiTnl period, anil 
giving place, after the 17tb century, to the unnieaning 
lunrul tnblcls that disfigure the anils or so ronnr cl 
our churches and cathedrals. Of the thnusuinls of 
1 trasses that formerly existed in England little more 
than two thousand now remain; many were roped 
Irom the slabs to which they were fastened, nrnl ile. 
stroyed at the suppression of the inonaslcries by 
Henry Vin., and many more during the mil war, 
when the Puritan soldiers of the parliament wantonly 
destroyed numberless ecclesiastical memorials of by¬ 
gone times. To show the wholesale milliner in which 
theso valuable motiuincntal records have been made 
uway with, iuis stated in Puley’e " Manual of (jut bio 
Architecture, that of the ono hundred and twenty 
hrnesea that adorned the pavement of York Mi li¬ 
st or in 1G12, only one now remains. In monumental 
brasses the llguro is generally represented m a re¬ 
clining position, with the hauds on the breast as if in 
prayer; the head on a pillow or cushion, and the feet 
on thd* figure of an animal, a dog being generally re¬ 
presented at the feet of a lady, amt a lion at those of 
a nobleman or knight. Great attention is always paid 
to tbe variopn details of costume, and, for this reason, 
these brasses present features of peculiar value to the 
nrchnaiologist and historian, and are invaluable in 
showing the style of dress anil tho form of armour and 
weapons used at various periods of the mcdncvnl his¬ 
tory of England. Tbc inscriptions arc goncvulh m 
Mack letter, or letters of Gothic character, peculiar to 
the period in which tho brass was cut: ihev arc for 
tlm most part in Latin or Norman-French. With the 
revival of Gothic architecture, which is now rapidly 
supplanting tho classic style of building introduced by 
Sir Christopher Wren, aud followed by nrelntects of a 
subsequent period, the uso of brasses ns sepulchral 
records has again been introduced, and several me¬ 
morials in this form have been lately laid down both in 
England and on tho continent. Thu following is the 
process used in takingiscsimilesof brasses, or rubbings, 
as they are called White paper, tolerably thick and 
soft, which is made fur tbe purpose, or cartridge-paper, 
is laid upon the brass, snd riitihed over with Iwclhsll, 
a coin position of beeswax, tallow, and lampblack. The 
inoisions in the brass appear in white relict on a black 1 
ground, the hccltiall covering the paper with a dark 
coating in every part, except where tba hollows m the 
brass offer no resistance to tho rubber. Sometimes a 
paper of adark colour i* used, and the rabbi tig taken with 
an adhesive composition coloured with a yellow powder; 
and, by then means, a far better representation of 
the brass is obtained, as the yellow substance u«ed 
itppsrt* a metallic appearance to the paper, excepting 
where the incisions appear, which, from the dark colour 
of to# paper used, resemble in colour, as well as form, 
-the incisions In the brass itself. The following plan is 
sometimes adopted to obtain a durable facsimile, al¬ 
though tbe process is attended with considerable 
trouble t—The rubbing is posted on a thin well-seasoned 
de« board, which has previously been painted in flat¬ 
tened colour to resemble brass as closely as possible, 
and brought to a very smooth surface. Tbe white parts 
in tbe paper, corresponding to the incisions in the 
brass, are then carefully cut away with a graving-tooL 
and some of the wood below taken out with them. 
Hollows are thus obtained corresponding to those hi 
the brass, which, after the paper remaining on the 
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board has beendamped and removed, are filled with 
black, or, in the case of armorial bearings ooearrimriu 
the brass, coloured composition, Tho earliest 
tioo of impressions from monumental brasses wsamadc 
by Sir John Collum, the Bar. T. Cole, and Ur. OsS#®§ 
Ord. It was purohw by Sir Francis Doufie, aud 
given by him to the-British Museum, where H Buy 
now be seen in the print-room.—Paler'» Jfmrtut t 
of Gothic Architecture; Waller’s Serin of Xtonumietat 
Braun from Edward l. to Elizabeth; BouteU'S Month 
mental Bntun of England; Oxford Manual of' Braun ; 
Enqliek Cgelopadia— Arts and Sciences. 

JJtMSjUCi, IrXi'-ti'lca (trout bretic, the Celtic name 
of the mbhugo), iu Dot., a gen. of plants lie- 
longing to tho nnt. ord. Crwijereo, and contafaliM 
-cvcral species, winch are commonly cultivated at ftwd 
lor man and cattle. B. rnpa ia the common turnip. 
The species B. cnmpntrie is regarded by some ea the 
source of tho Swedish turnip; but others consider this 
vegetable to ho a hybrid between li. campertrie and 
B. rnpa, or tmpue, The species B. oltranen is supposed 
to he the common origin Of all tbe different kinds iff 
cabbage, euuhihiwer, brocoli, and kobl-rsbi, tiie dif¬ 
ferent varieties having been produced by the art of the 
gardenei. llrncoli and cauliflowers are deformed in- 
floresci nces; tho kohl-rub; it produced by tbe stem 
enlarging above the ground into a fleshy knob, re¬ 
sembling u turnip. On comparing the original plant, 
ns found on our shores, with wavy green loaves, bo 
appearance of head, and flowering like wild mustard 
or (.Imrhiclv, say with the red cabbage or the cnnli- 
llower, llio difference is astonishing. B. noons yields 
the rape, oulc, nr colza sends, from, which a large 
quantity of bland fixed oil, tuuen used for burning and 
other ptirpnacH, in expressed. The cake left alter the 
expression of the oil constitutes the well-known Oil¬ 
cake lin'd fur feed mg cattle. The seeds of B. dhlmuel* 
yield Mmngbai nil. 

.Bn.iTTicH, bnXt'-tie, a wooden wall or partition 
mndo m the shaft of a mine to prevent the escape of 
gas or water, or to assist in the ventilation, by creating 
an upward mul downward current of air. 

Rkapmtr, /mtKii'-itr, a protoxide of manganese, 
occurring iii J'ledmont and Thuringia, in dark-brown 
■quart; octahedrons, It contains 79 per ceut. of man- 
guu esc. 

Hkxyt, bra'-vi (Itnl. hra.no, brave), is a name given 
Italy to u cerium (-loss of individuals who engage 
themselves for money to perform tho most hazardous 
nterprises, frequently murder. 

I!atvo I bra'-to, a term of exclamation, adopted 
from the Itui.su, and signifying excellent, or well done. 
It is used in Englrdi without regard to gender or num¬ 
ber, but the Italians use brace for tho feminine, and 
brant tor tbe plural. The superlative is bravititima, 

H ti* vl'ba, hra-voa'-ra (Ital.J, iii Mus., a term generally 
applied to u snug of considerable spirit and execution j 
but sometimes it is dUo applied to tho performance of 
such s song. 

li tow urns, brawl-inn (ft. brailler; Bril', bralle*, 
to roar), n Law, is the offence of qtutrroUing, chiding, 
or unduly, indecorously, or irreverently speaking in a 
church (<m-ludmg tho vestry) or tn the churchyard. 
The sanctity of places dedicated to the solemn otflCM 
of public worship has always been protected lr<Mn 
violation, and from time immemorial, llio cnarte Cbrie* 
tian established in (his country have been permitted to . 
take cognizance, not only of actual breaches of the 
peace, but of tbe run of violent or abusive words, 
tending to induce persons to commit a breach of it. 
There was « tunc when disturbances in the church 
were of frequent occurrence, and sometimes carried to 
great extremities. In the early ages of the Reforma¬ 
tion, disturbances were too apt to arise between the 
professors of different religions. To repress these, the 
statute 6 A fi Edw. VI. e. 4, was passed, by which it 
waa enacted, "That if any person shall,.by words only, 
quarrel, chide, or brawl m any church or churchyard, 
it shall be lawful for the ordinary of tbe place where 
the same shall he dona, and proved by two lawful wit¬ 
nesses, to suspend any person so offending,.If he be. a 
layman, from the entrance of the church, and if he he 
a clerk, from the ministration of bis office, for so long 
as tbe said ordinary shall think meet, according to the 
fruit." This act did not create the offence, at it sob- 
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■i*ted by the common law before the statute was 
enacted. A party, therefore, may proceed either upon 
the statute or upon the ancient law. In the latter 
event, nno witness is sufficient to prove tbs fact. With 
regard to what may constitute the offence, there is a 
discretion in the court which would induce it to con. 
eider (him and plant. That might be chiding and 
brawling in a church which might not be so in the 
vestry. Tiie latter is a place for parish business, and 
the court would not interpose further than might he 
necessary to preserve order and decorum. Therefore, 
it bos been neld. that in a vestry meeting for civtl 
purposes, as a full latitude of discussion must be al¬ 
lowed, mere coarse expressions do not v'institute 
brawling. Hut even there parties must ifct press 
their opinions in an indecorous and irreverent manner. 

Ulti-YSAS, brtii-e'-ra, in But., u gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord. lloearerr, suh-ord. lioMtr. 
The only interesting species is It anlhelmintim, n 
native of Abyssiuiu., the flower* of which constitute the 
drug known as Kouasoo, which has lately been em¬ 
ployed in both Franco and England with cnnsidcruhlo 
success for expelling tapeworm. The flowers are apet- 
ulcus and dicecinus, ana are imported in a dried state. 
The mode of administering the Kuussoo is peculiar 
About half an ounce is infusert in a glass of warm water, 
and taken thus, (lowers and water together, on an empty 
stomach. The flowers contain a eoiinulerubln quantity 
of tannin, and an odorous principle to which the 
aatliclniiutio property is probably owing. 

BhazilNiit. (&e Uwmtoi.i.jm*.) 

Diuzu.and BSAZiuino Wuoiih. (.See CJF.a/u,j>mu ) 

BsazInc}, bruise’-Mg, the soldering or joining two 
pieces of irou together by means of thin platen ol brain 
melted between the pieces that are to he united. 

UlliCI, breech (Fr. Lreckc ; hax. brcniu, tier, ire- 
ohm, to break), in Mil., a term used to denote an open¬ 
ing made many part of the rampart of a citadel or for- 
trees by a continuous cannonade directed against thut 
particular part by the besieging turoe, in nrdertoobtain 
an entrance over the rums niul debris of the shuttered 
wall. Aa soon as tho breach is pileded, and the stones 
as well as the rubbish and earth behind the wall are 
brought by the firing into the form of a rough inclined 
plane, a storming party is told off', and the works nrn 
carried hy assault. To effect a breach, t he breaching- 
battery is brought us close to tho walls as circumstance* 
will admit, that the fire may bn direuted in a line 
almost perpendicular to thn face of tho rampart. 
Sometimes the desired purpose is attained by mining. 
The attouk and defence ui a breach is obstinately con¬ 
ducted ou both sides, and is always attended witn eon- 
aidcrublc bloodshed and loss ol life. At tho siege of 
St Sebastian, during tho Peninsular war, about 100 
feet of the curtain between two bastions was brought, 
down niter a flro kept up for nearly seven week*, 
during which 13,000 shots were fired; it was then taken 

storm, the assaulting column tieiug under the com¬ 
mand of General Grabum, afterwards Lord Lynedoch, 
August 31st, 1313. The French gave the siorniing- 
columa a worm reception, having defended the Im-ach 
with strong ehevaux-de-fnse, consisting of swi<rd-I>hides 
and bayonets fastened to beams of wood, und shells, 
and powder-barrels, which were fired by means of a 
train oominumeating with them, while the rugged 
•lope was strewn with planks and pieces of wood, 
studded with spikes and nails and sharpened iron. 
Under tho system introduced by General Todtleben 
nt the siege of Sebastopol, of constructing earthworks 
on an extensive scale, for the defence ot a besieged 
town, a breach can be more readily repaired, al¬ 
though the enormous projectiles that can be hurled 
aeaiust any defensive works from the rilled cuunon of 
the present day, will render the formation of a breach 
a more easy task, and sooner accomplished than it was 
formerly, 

Baavv, bred (Ger. trod, or, Ang.-Bax. braged, from 
foM, to pound in a mortar), a very important article 
of food, made by baking, in an oven or pan, a mass 
Of dough composed of the flour of different grains 
mixed with water. Bread lias been used as food by 
mankind from the very earliest times. The necessities 
of man's nature have been the origin of many of our 
useful arts; and the discovery that grain when moist¬ 
ened and afterwards heated could be made into a 1 
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palatable, durable, and nutrition* food, must have beat 
considered a very important one. This is p robably 
the earliest form in which brood was made. The next 
step would be the pounding of the grain between 
a tones, and the formation of flour; the last step would 
bo the baking of loaves or fermented bread. It to 
mentioned in the Scriptures that Abraham made un- 
leavened bread; and also that, in tho time of Motes, 
leavened bread was used (Exod. nil. 16). The baking or 
unleavened bread is a very simple matter to understand, 
—tho ordinary sailor’s biscuit it an example (see 
BihruiT); but the baking of leaveued or fermented 
bread is a complicated although common process. 
Bread is made from the flour of any of tha cereals— 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, Ac.; but as wheat is the most 
nutritious grain, it is most generally used. It is also 
die only grunt ironi which a light porous bread con be 
made. \V lieu ten dough, cleared from tho bran or 
husks of the grain, consists of water, gluten, starch, 
sugar, anil dextrine, or British gum, If dough is left 
by itself in a temperature between 8p° and 120 3 , fer- 
mentation slowly takes place. The starch ir first con* 
verted into sugar, nml then into alcohol nud carbonic 
acid; if baked at this period, a light bread with an 
sign cable relish is procured ; if, however, the fermen¬ 
tation goes on too long, neetic acid is formed, and ft 
heavy bread with a sour taste is the result. In order 
to procure a nit » perfect fermentation, a leaven is 
employed, Thn iven is cither iv piece of dough in ft 
fermenting stiit< r yea*t, a substance produced in 
beer while in I net of fermentation. Y east is most 
generally used, a* it is quicker and lnpro certain iu 
itsaelmn than the leaven «l dough. In order to bakon 
loaf of bread, a small quantity oi yeast is well kneaded 
mlo a mass of dough, arid' allowed to remain in a 
moderately warm place. Fermentation begins to tako 
plane ; nnd, as tho carbonic acid uud alcohol are dis¬ 
engaged, they struggle up through the elastic mass, 
ami the loaf begins to “ rise." It is tlien put into the 
oven, where the increased heat causes the further ex¬ 
pansion ot tiie inclosed gas and vapour. The process 
of fermentation is soon checked by the high tempera- 
lure, itnd a light porous bread is at last produced. 
Well-baked bread is known by its lightness, and tba 
regularity of the size and distribution of the small 
cells formed by the carbonic acid gas and alcohol. 
Home-made bread is mostly sweeter, lighter, nnd morn 
retentive of moisture tlum bakers' bread, The follow¬ 
ing process is largely employed in the tradeMashed 
potatoes, water, nnd patent yeast are mixed together 
to form u ferment. A I'ter t he quantity of flour required 
lias been put into a trough and mixed with water, not 
too cold, tlie/ermcnf is added and well stirred with tbo 
hands. It ie then strained through a sieve, more flour 
hied, and the whole well mixed; after a little flour 
is sprinkled over the top, the dough is allowed to 
mind tor Are or six hours. During this time, the 
ipnngt, as tho dough is called, rises twice. The first 
rising is allowed to break and tali down ; but upon the 
second risiug, just before breaking,»quantity of water 
is poured into the springe, together with salt, and 
lometmies alum. The whole is then well mixed toge¬ 
ther again, and, after standing for some time,is divided 
into tiie necessary sizes and conveyed to the oven. 
Tho amount of potuioes added to the floor in this 
process is very small, the proportion being 8 lbs. of 

f iotatoes to every 330 lbs. ol flour; but some cheap* 
■rend bakers use a muah larger quantity. It is tech¬ 
nically called fruit in the trade. It is a comparatively 
harmless adulteration; but the alum, or stuff, is • 
more objectionable addition. By using alum, a muftk 
whiter quality of bread is produced; how this blenching 
operation is effected is not thoroughly understood. 
Alum also cause* the loaves to break from aaeh other 
with a much smoother surface than when bread to 
baked without it. Common salt is also used for the 
same purpose; and on the continent small quantities 
of sulphate of copper have been used by the bakers. 
It not only produces n white bread from inferior kinds 
of flour, but adds greatly to the retentive capabilities 
of bread for water. Sulphate of copper has never 
been discovered in English bread. Besides being 
much adulterated with mashed potatoes, rice flour is 
often found iu bread. Rics Sour absorbs and retains, 
a Urge quantity of water. Carbonate of magnesia is 
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also used; H improves the colour of the We e d, and 
elao enables it to absorb more water, la time utter 
the Consumer is sheeted out of e quantity of 


nutritious Hour, sad prwseotad with water m its pfuea. 
Another dose of ado&eriktianis that of certain earthy 
suhstanoes, which are white and tasteless, and only 
add to the weight of the bread; such at chalk, bone* 
dust, plaster of Peru, white day, Ac. These are all 
easily detected by chemical teats. When wheat flour 
is adulterated with rice flour, barley flour, or any other 
inferior floor, the adulteration can be discovered 
readily with the microscope. The presence of mineral 
enhetances can also be ascertained in the some manner. 
The different varieties of broad are made from the 
various qualities of whaat flour. (Set Fiona, Whs at. ) 
None of the bread made from the other n-realia is so 
nutritious as that made from wheat. Brown bread is 
made from wheat meal in which the husks have boon 
pound up with the rest of the graiD. It is considered 
by Dr. Liebig and other chemists to bo much more 
nutritious and wholesome than ordinary white bread. 

Buis, Day or (Lot. dim pants), wua one of the 
names given in early times to the Lord’s day. Chry¬ 
sostom says that tt arose from the general custom ob¬ 
served in the primitive church of meeting together on 
that day to break bread and to receive the communion. 

Bsead-Fsuit. (Set Aktocaui-us.) 

Bbkas-booii, bred'-room , a name given to the placo 
where the biscuits are stored on board ship. It is 
always protected from damp, and kept warm. 

Bbsadth, brrdlh (Sax. brad), a term in Paint., used 
to denote a method of treatment by which harmony of 
effect, and aj udicious and proper blendingof distan t light 
and shadow, is obtained iu the baclrgn mud of a picture, 
without entirely neglecting detail und throwing it into 
a hazy, confused, uudeilned mass, as was the custom 
of the early landscape-painters, in the background of 
whose pictures nothing could he distinguished. Of 
Turners paintings, Mr. Buskin observes, that “ the 
conception of every inch of distnneo is absolutely com¬ 
plete and clear in the roaster's mind . . . hut yet, 
ulcorly.jand fully as the idea is formed, just ho much of 
it is given, and no more, as nature would have allowed 
us to feel or see . . . not one line out of the mil¬ 
lions there is without meaning, yet there is not one 
which is not affected and disguised by the dazzle and 
indeeision of distance. No form is made out, and vet 
no form ia unknown." Mr. Buskiu further remarks, 
that “breadth is not vacancy,“ and tells us that “ ge¬ 
neralization is unity, not destruction of parts; and 
composition is not annihilation, blit arrangement of 
materials. The breadth which unites the truths of 
nature with her harmonies is meritorious and beautiful; 
but the breadth which annihilates those truths by the 
million is not painting nature, but painting over her.” 
Proper breadth of treatment is therefore obtained by 
s truthful adherence to natural effects, and in the pro¬ 
duction of mosses of distance, which are the results of 
“ right concords and relations of details," instead of 
such as result from the disappearance of details alto¬ 
gether.— Ref. Chambers's Enrycloptedia. 

Bksakxbs, brai'-kert (Sax. bra-can, to break), 
in Mar., a terra applied to s peculiar kind of 
billows that may be easily distinguished by the 
white foam with which they cover the surface of 
the sea, and the terrible roaring noise which they 
produce. Breakers are generally found in shallow 
parts of the ocean, where rocks lie hidden below the 
surface, over which they break with great violence; 
and when once a ship is driven amongst them, it is 
almost impossible to save her, as every billow that 
heaves her up serves to dash her down again with addi¬ 
tional force, when it breaks over the rocks or sands 
beneath. 

BxBAEnra Btruc, brai'-king, in the law of 8ecitland f 
>■ when a buyer makes use of an article, or a portion 
or it, niter which he cannot object to it on the plea of 
inferiority, or return it to the teller. Tenders ought 
invariably to challenge on ateertaiaiiig defect ia a 
commodity; else delay will exclude the objection, 
however well founded.—Jfof, Bell’s JVfecfofet of the 
lam gf Scotland. 

Bmakms Gaorjin, in Mtt., a term applied to the 
opening of trenches and commencing the operations 
of a siege. 
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Bnutto-n or Sam, is i term, applied; ,L 
operation Of ripping off the planks and general asm®-. 
linon of a vessel when, from any cirounutano#* mi' 
becomes unserviceable. 'X 

Bbbakwayik, braik'-mamdtr, a barrier or orttflejbl 
bank of stone, so placed aa to break the force of the 
■ea, before the entrance into a roadstead or harbOOr,, 
Plymouth Breakwater 1* a very extraordinary example 
of this kind of barrier. The sound or opening into too 
harbour of Plymouth was very mooli exposed to the 
heavy seat of the Channel, whenever there Were gale* 
from the south-west. Many ships and m'aoy lives war* 
lost through its exposed state. The formation of h 
breakwsm was first proposed by Lord St. Viuoent 
to Lord So wick, then first lord of the Admiralty, in 
1800; but it was not until *1812 that Meson. Beanie 
and Whidby's plan was adopted and the work com¬ 
menced . The mode of proceeding was that Of depositing 
in mid-channel Urge blocks of limestone obtained from 
a neighbouring quarry. These stones were conveyed 
to the site ot the breakwater in vessels of peouliar 
construction, having openings in the item, out of which 
the stones were cast into the sea. In toe rear 1841, 
3,000,000 tons of stone had been deposited. The break¬ 
water, which is thrown across the middle of the sound, 
lies almost due cast and west, and is completely iso¬ 
lated, leaving a channel of half a mile on either side. 
The centre portion, which is straight, is 1,000 yards in 
length, anil there are two wings 350 yards long respect¬ 
ively, which incline towards the north lit an angle Of 
120 degrees to the straight portion. The breakwater 
stands three feet above the level of the highest spring 
tide, is 120 yards broad at the base, 16 yards at tho 
top, and lias an average height of 14 yards. The tides, 
which havo a considerable slope, and the top are faced 
with masonry. The efficiency of the breakwater aa a 
protection to the harbour Use often been proved, and 
two years after it was commenced, ships of all ties* 
began to take shelter behind it, although only 800yards 
of the work were then just visible at* low water. 
The hreskwnter at Civita Vecchia, whioh woe con¬ 
structed by Trajan about a.s. 100, is remarkable, as it 
appears, according to Pliny the younger-that it woa 
made in a very similar manner to that at Plymouth)— 
(Plin. lib. vi. epist. 31.) Portland Breakwater, which 
is at present in course of construction, will bo a 
very important protection to shipping when completed. 
Tt is composed of freestone from the neighbouring pro¬ 
montory of Portland Isle. The work, which is almost 
entirely accomplished by eonvicts, was commenced in 
1817. The breakwater, which stretches southward from 
Portland Bill, will he two miles in length when com¬ 
pleted. It is so bnill ns to be of service to shipping os 
a quay or pier. There will also be openings, at in¬ 
tervals, to allow vessels to pass through. The current 
round Portland Bill, commonly called Portland Bono, 
was very dangerous, and the present breakwater, by 
breaking its tor< </, w>U make Portland Bead and Wey¬ 
mouth Bay more secure harbours of refuge. Dover 
Breakwater, which has been many yean in construc¬ 
tion, bvs made very little progress, and hut cost tius 
nation an enormous sum of money. The water is very 
deep, there being seven fathom* at low water; and OS 
there is no stone in the neighbourhood with which to 
make a mound, as at Portland, the workmen ara 
obliged to build it up Iron the bottom, m diving- 
bells, with blocks of granite secured with concrete. 
Holyhead Breakwater, built in order to proteot the 
harbour of Ifolybesd, is constructed similarly to that 
of Plymouth and Portsmouth. A harbour of refuge 
and breakwater have also been constructed on the 
north side of the island of Alderney. The breakwater 
is an extensive work, and is constructed in deep water, 
twelve fat horns at low tide. Cherbourg Breakwater Se 
the most gigantic work of the Und, and has host, since ite 
commencement, 67,300,000 francs. It was commenced 
in 1783, under Louts XVI., was recommenced by 
Napoleon I. in 1802, and wot finally completed in 
1854, under Napoleon III. This breakwater, which ia 
24 miles in length end 66 feet in depth, stretches with 
a slight carve, the convex to the north, across the 
mouth of the bay, leaving a passage 1,000 yards Wide 
on either side. It is principally built of granite arid' 
sandstone. (Am the towns Sod places referred toe* 
voi. I. of this work.) ■ ■ 
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Jfcuuv, bretm (Fr. brim*) (Mramit Jtrama), % fish 

_ „ " fern! In 

length, it it 

■boot two font. It* flesh is not in my high ropute. 

Bmast, breet (Sax. bread ), in Anat.,i* a term appled 
to the whole of the anterior part of the thorax. In a 
more restricted eensio it it applied to the two globular 
fleshy protuberance* adheriug to the antonor and late* 
ralregion* of the thorax of female*, and containing the 
mammary or lacteal gland*. On the middle of each 
bNHt is a projecting portion termed the papilla or 
nipple, in which the excretory duet* of the gland* ter* 
mutate, and around which i* a coloured orb or disc 
called the aureola, The use of the breasts is to Be¬ 
er ete milk for the nourishment of newly-ljom infants. 
They are composed of common integument* and adi* 
-tissue, in which are lodged numerous duct* ra¬ 
the nipple, and afterward* dividing and 
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Life-guard* and Hone-guard* in tbi* country, and 
by the m ag nificent Cant-gardes of the emperor of 
Fraooe. They ate ornamental, but expensive, and for 
from nseflsl, a* they are netball-proof. Tho br eas tpl ate- 
wa* flret adopted instead of chain-mail by the Floren¬ 
tine*, in tbeearlypart ofthe 1Mb centonr, and before 
1400 its use had become general throughout Europe. 
In rnediwtal armour it waa attached to the bock-plate by 
buckle* and strap* of leather. It waa often mate of 
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highly-polished steel, and damaskeened, or inlaid with 
gold. Specimens may be seen in the collection of armour 
in the Tower ol London. The hinder half of this article 
of defensive atri is called a bookplate. Among the 
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mlanto in very minute vessels. The enl*rgnmont of 
the breasts is one of the signs of womanhood. Their 
ftiHrit development commences in the earlier stagos 
Of pregnancy, and thoy continuo to increase in size 
«a& about the time of delivery, when they are filled 
with the lacteal fluid, which peases readily on suclmn 
into (be month of the child. The breasts of females 
are subject to a variety of disorders, one of the most 
common of which is inflammation. It may be pro¬ 
duced by various causes, as, a blow, exposure to cold 
or wet, great mental excitement, excessive accumula¬ 
tion of milk, or undue pressure on the parts. 11 occu rs 
most frequently within the first throe months alter 
parturition, and is characterised by great beat, pain, 
redness, end swelling of the breasts. The pain is in¬ 
tense, and of a throbbing nature, and often extends to 
the axillary glands. The breasts become tense, heavy, 
and painful to the touch; and there is high inflamma¬ 
tory fever. The treatment consists in the application 
of teaches and wnnn fomentation* to tlie part, and the 
„ administration of purgatives. If the inflammation do 
not subside in afew days, suppuration may be expected. 
In general tbs abscess may be left to naturej but when 
it occasions much pain, it is advisable to get rid of it by 
0 free incision. Chronic inflammation sometimes seats 
in the breast, iu which case stimulant applications will 
be found useful. Where this is attended with abscess, 
it should be opened, so as to give free exit to the pas, 
end pressuro applied to the part. The breast is also 
subjeot to various kinds of tumours, some of which 
may be got rid of by simple pressure, and attendance 
to fee general health. Sometimes some of the lacti¬ 
ferous ducts are blocked up, producing an enlargement 
termed lacteal tumour. It ta to be remedied by punctur¬ 
ing the duct, and keeping it open for tome time. Occs- 
eionally great pain and uneasiness is felt in the breast 
from sympathy wife other parts of the system. There 
is no inflammation, swelling, or external alteration of 
the mamma, ami yot the pain is sometimes excessive, 
tuoally Intermittent. In tbiseasethe general health is 
chiefly to be looked after. Women ere frequently sub¬ 
ject to tors nipple* after childbirth, occasioning groat 
pain. In such cases eare is to be taken to keep the 
nipples as dry as possible; and on application of glyce¬ 
rine is generally found useful. Nipple-shield* oflvory 
or glsas, with India-rubber tests, should also be nsed 
When the nipples aw too tender to bear the application 
of fee child's mouth. (For canoer of fee breast n< 
tJuroaa.) 

Isun, in Hun., a term nsed bv miners to denote 
fee »ass Of coal or ore upon which they are working. 

BmHIUtl, bred'-plaU (Bax. br*ad, breastj 
Bo. float, plate), apiece of defensive armour, made 
of atari or won, formerly nsed to protect fee chest. 
Breastplates, tanned ouirasse*, are still worn by fee 
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monts of the hif. priest, and was composed or richly- 
embroidered stud. It was about ten inches square. 


embroidered stun. U was about ten mcnes square, 
and had npon it twelve precious stones set in gold, on 
each of which was engraved the namo of one of the 
tribes of Israel s they were arranged in four rows, three 
in each row. The breastplate was fastened on fee 
breast of tho high priest by the four corners; those 
at tho top to each ahouldor-piece, by a golden hook or 
ring at the end of a wreathed chain, and those below 
to the girdle of the rphod, by two blue strings or 
ribbons, which had likewise two rings and hooks. This 
ornament was never to be separated from tho priestly 
garments, being designed to remind the priest how 
dear thnso tribes should bo to him whose names ho 
bore upon his heart; and bonne it was called "the 
memorial.'’ It was also colled "the breastplate of 
judgment,” probably because it contained tlie Urim 
and Thummim, and revealed the judgment and will of 
God. 

BBiusrrLOiras, bretf-plov (Sax. bread, breast, ploys, 
plough), a plough driven by the breast, used to out or 
pare turf. 

Bkuast-wiikxIi, bred'-wheel (Sax. breod. breast, 
hweol, wheel), a variety of water-wheel, which may be 
divided into two classes,-—the high breast-wheel and 
tbe low breast-wheel. In the former ease, the wheel 
is moved by the wight of the water, which it receive* 
a little above the height of its axis. In the latter ease, 
the wheel is moved by fee impulse of fee water, whieb 
it receives a little belew tbe level of its axis, (Are 
WATcnwnBxti, Hthbootkamicb.) 

Bmastwouc, hred'-werk (Sax. breod, breast, w- 
erosm, vyrtm, work), iu Mil., a mound of earth; with a 
dry ditch in front, formed by the excavation from 
which the earth that makes the mound is taken. 


or elsewhere, is also called a breastwork. An effective 
breastwork may be readily extemporised by felling a 
few trees, interlacing the branches, and filling fee 
interstices with sods and earth. The breastwork mast 
not be confounded wife fee epsulement end parapet. 
(See SrAtn.xmira, Fsasyit.) 

ftuiATH, few fit (Bax. broth), is fee air which is inhaled 
and expelled in respiration. (St* HperMAYiov.) Much 
can be gathered by tho skilful physician as to fee con¬ 
dition of tfe internal organs from the manner of breath¬ 
ing,—if it be ihori and rapid, alow and laboured, pain¬ 
ful, Ac. JWtf, or q^imsiM truth, to which some people 
are ssbjeet, may arise from a variety of oauses, ana is 
to be treated in as many different ways, Sometimea it 
is owing to a deranged Mate of fee digestive organs, 
and in this esse purgatives and tonics are to be ad¬ 
ministered. OoeaewnsBy It arises from a di sea se d 
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condition of puts about the month or nose, m decayed 
teeth or morbid secretions about the tonsil*. Iamb 
curt, the teeth should be frequently dewed, end the 
month should be wsebad with e week eolation of eUt< 
sids of lime or rode, Inhalation of steam from ho* 
water, into which some creosote has been dropped, is 
moommanded in esses in which the cause resides in 
the nose end respiratory passages. (Phe injection of n 
lotion of sulphate of sine or oopper, by meant of a 
grange, into the nostrils will frequently be of use whan 
toe disorder has its seat there. Fetid breath 
may also arise from a diseased state of the hugs. 
Where it cannot be remedied, it will be well for 
the patient to chew a little cinnamon occasion¬ 
ally, or to take some of the aromatic pills pre¬ 
pared for the purpose. 

Bbeath-Ficbbeb (Sax. brail, breath; Let. 
figure, figure).—If a clean surface of glass or 
any other polished substance be written on with 
a blunt-pointed instrument, and the surface be 
afterwards breathed upon, the characters writ¬ 
ten will become risible; or if the surface be 
first breathed upon, and the characters then 
marked upon it, they can be again made per¬ 
ceptible by breathing again upon Uie surface. 

These form shat are called breath-figure*, whioh may 
be produce,) in several ways. Iu 1612 Moser informed 
Humboldt that *' if any two bodies be brought suffi¬ 
ciently near each other, and face to face, one of them 
impresses its image ou the other;" thus, if a coin be 
placed for any length of time upon a piece of polished 
metal, the metal will retain an impression of the coin, 
and exposure to the vuponr of water, iodine, or mer¬ 
cury, will make it visible. A gloss used to protect an 
engraving will receive an impression of the engraving 
on its inner surface, although it is not in absolute con¬ 
tact with it. Engineers have remarked that those 
parts of machines which are iu contact with, or near 
each other, rapidly and easily impress themselves upon 
eseh other. The famous Parisian watchmaker Bre- 
gnet has stated that the letters and inscription on the 
hack of the inner cases of his watches have been often 
found impressed on the inside of the outer esses. Per¬ 
fect impressions of objects may be produced by means 
Of electricity; and remarkable varieties of roric figures 
can be impressed upon glass surfaces by means of a 
■mall electrical machine, a Leyden jar, and a discharg¬ 
ing-rod. Photographers know that the state of the 
breath has a very considerable influence on the plates 
they nse} and its effect upon other arts has been re¬ 
marked In the Diet, dee Arte el MHiere, Lyon, 1801. 
Artist; in enamel-painting are taught that no one 
should be allowed to approach their work who ha* been 
taking mercurial medicines or eating garlic. 

Bkxocii, breck'-cka (Itel., a crumb or fragment), in 
Geol., a rook consisting of angular fragments bound or 
cemented together by calcareous, ferruginous, or sili- 
dons matter. Such a rock differs from a conglomerate, 
or podJmgitone, iu having its component fragments 
irregular and sharp, whereas the pebbles of the latter 
are rounded and water-worn. (Ac* OoHabOKXBSTS.) 

Batmen or a Gun, (See Gun.) 

Bkxecjuh Bible. (See Bible.) 

Bksch-loadiho, breech-lo'-ding fFr. brieke, Ger. 
brack, a breach; Sax. Mad, to load), in Gunnery, 
an expression applied to the method of making heavy 
pieces of ordnanoe and field-pieces, as well as rifles 
and fowling-pieces, with a movable breech, to ad¬ 
mit of the charge being inserted at the breeoh end of the 
man instead or the muscle. Breech-loading guns are 
Biflaltely superior to those constructed on the old prin- 
ciple, as they can be loaded with much greater ra¬ 
pidity, and can be cleaned with greater readiness and 
safety; the bora of the gun can also lie more accu¬ 
rately grooved in the ease of rifled pieces, and the 
calibre exactly preserved in the construction of smooth 
bores; and the bullet or projectile can be bet ter adapted 

to fit the grooves of the piece or cab bra of the bora. 
The addition of mechanism is required -to secure tbs 
breeoh to the main part of the gun, and to insure suffi¬ 
cient strength to resist the exphniveibroe of the powder. 
This senders * weapon constructed on this principle 
more expensive; but the oatiay is counterbalanced by 
the saving effected in metal, expenditure of powder, 
and tha Duality with which the piaeea composing a field 
823 



battwV caa be moved from one place to 

rifled oraechi'to.feg guns ace net more fi_ 

might of pieces or ordinary teUbuHta aad.< 
same calibre. Among heavT ordnance eoartrttSt 
this principle mgy be named ths Armstrodf and Watt- 
worth gone (sm Afmmmm Gwr, WnwwonxiiHttUi, 
and, among riff m and fowllng-piaoes, tUsFrcoehemtoh ’ 
gun, or le Touche***, a comparatively eld ioranUofi, ‘ 
the Prussian needle-gun, and Jacob's and Henry's 
rifles. (£*• HsBBT's Eiria, Jxooa’aHmn.) The 



r nr sen- loads*. 

aooompanying illustration shows,—1. A lever which 
opens the mechanism, but at other timet Has Sat 
agaiust the gun. 3. A slide that assists in the opening 
and closing. 3. A central pivot round whioh the move¬ 
ment is made. 4. A notch, which allows the barrels to 
bo so placed as to be easily loaded at the breach when 
a hook is liberated. 11 is a pin whioh, when struck by 
the hammer, transfers the blow to a cap inserted in 
the cartridge. 

Bsbedinq, brede'-ing (Sax. bredan,bradan, to breed), 
it the method of multiplying and improving the qnsUqr 
of domestic animals rapidly. Gnat attention has been 
paid to the subject Of breeding since the commence¬ 
ment of the presont century, one notable reeult being 
that within the last thirty years the weight of jpmtton 
prod need has nearly been doubled in proportion to the 
number of sheep. If a proper supply of food la fur¬ 
nished, any breed of animals will perpetuate iterift 
the various breeds of wild animals ara instances of this 
fact. But when assiduous attention is paid to the 
breeding of domestio animals, varieties are produced 
which are more useful and profitable than tha wild 
breeds, on account of particular properties which they 
possess. The first poiut of importance in breediftgM 
the selection of tbo animals with which to propagate* 
useful race. These should always be the finest animals 
possible; and great improvements in the stock existing 
on a farm are often produced by tbe introduction of 
males of a superior quality. In breeding, the purpoite 
for which an animal is roared must always be when 
into account. Tbe breeding of horses has occupied 
attention much lunger than that of oxen and aheap. 
One class of bones is bred for speed, another for cone 
veying rapidly between different pieces, another Jor 
mere labour, or to assist human strength. By atten¬ 
tion to the breeding, great exoellenoe. has been arrived 
at in each of these varieties. Strength and speed in 
their extreme* ara never prc»mt in the same animal; 
but a combination of the two is most useful. (Sue 
Hoars.) The properties desUl in ebeep and oxen 
are very different from those rr.qmred In horses. The 
fleeces and hides of the former ara used as raw ma te, 
rials for manufacture, ami them flesh as food. Tha 
breeder of oxen and abeep sometimes fas* the gM> 
petuation of good qualities m view, and sometime* tan 
production of the largest quantity of beef or mutton 
possible. Since attention has boon paid to the b re e d 
mg of these animals, thqy have been sent to market at 
a much earlier age. Sheep and oxen which ha»e bean 
thus improved are both distinguished by small heads, 
small bones, short legs, and fine thin. Wild animals 
have precisely opposite qualities. T* breeding asp 
domestio animal, a near rdetioasWp Should always bo 
avoided. The jsrittes$dpointe to be obeerved in breed* 
ing ere t* follows i—The kind of animal from whioh 
the breed is derirad Should bmdistingeishing potato, 
whioh ought always , to be kept to view. The atom 
perfect forme should be selected, mad all defect# shonw 
be oocreetsd with patience asid perseverance. Suomi 
should always bo avoided, a* if possible, two 
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or more familiea of the him kind should he bred dis¬ 
tinct, only occasionally crossing them together. The 
more improved » breed becomes by this means, the 
mare dimoolt becomes the selection of the animals by 
which to eontintie it, and very often, on aooonat of this 
difficulty, » highly-improved breed will degenerate. 
(See Oxax, Shi *r.) 

Bsixzs, bruxe, small cinders mixed with ashes, 
used as fuel In brick-kilns. The word is apparently a 
corruption of the French word brain, live coal. 

Bkixzx (It, breesiu), in Mar., a shifting wind that 
blows during certain hours of the day and night, from 




Brethren, White 

p. 1513, edit. Hughes t Bryn, on 4 hut. 2 * 81 9 Awe, 
Set. 86; Co. Lttt, )41} Byrnes’*Badtaw; 3 Ays. Ins. 
1918. 

Burr (boon. (Set Gooes.) 

Buss (notes, bree'-tme-mer (Fr. tcmmier,» lintel), 
the name given to any large beam used to supports 
superincumbent meat of masonry; such ae the beam 
placed over a shop-window to receive the weight of the 
hoot of the budding that risea over it. A beam placed 
across the ceiling ore room, to support a partition above 
It, is alto e bressummer. The word is sometimes spelt 
breaiteummer and bruteummer. 




the morning, proceeding slowly, in’a fine curl on the ears of the Christian religion. It occurs "frequently in 
water, towards the shore, gradually increasing until the New Testament, and was current in the early 
18, and dies away about 6, when it is succeeded by the church. Subsequently it came to be applied to the 
land-breeso, which also continues increasing until compiete'mombers of the church, as distinguished from 
midnight, and is again followed, in the morning, by the the oateohamans. It came, also, to form part of the 
sea-breeze. Breezes differ from etetia, or trade-winds, name of several religious sects; as, the Bohemian 
Inasmuch as the former have their periods daily and Brethren, Plymouth Brethren, &c. 
nightly, and are only found near the coast, while the Bekturrh in Clebxb or nit Comrow Lera, 
latter are annual, and blow at a distance from lend. was the name assumed by e religious fraternity that 

Bb»XX-Fly. (See Bor-Far.) made its appearance about the ena of the 15th century. 

Blinov Laws, bre'-hon (Lat. brehoniem leget), were They lived under th* rale of St. Augustine, and are 
the general rales of law observed in Ireland by the said to have been eminently nseftil in promoting the 
Brebona, at the time of the conquest of that country cause of religion. 

by Henry II. The Brehous were the provincial judges Brethren , n Sisters or ran Fur* Bfirit, in 
among tue ancient Irish. By some writers they ore Keel. Hist., t i .atneof a sect which sprang up towards 
Bald to have boen a distinct tribe, having competent the close of ( : 13th century, and gained many ad- 
Jtnds allowed to them in. inheritance; by others to hermits in It.'ly, France, end Germany. They took 
bare been hereditary magistrates attached to various their nanio from liom. viii. 2, It, and maintained that 
tribes. Their dcuisions wore generally made in the the children of God enjoy through the Spirit a perfect 
Open air, on the tops of bills t where particular spots freedom from the obligations of the law. They were 
are frequently called, to this day, Brehon chairs. In pantheistic in their creed, holding that all things flowed 
Criminal coses the Brehon bad the eleventh part of all uv emanation from God, that rational souls were par- 
the fines, which could not but be considerable at a timo tions of the Deity, and that by the power of content- 
when murders, rapes, robberies, and tho like offences, plation they become united to him, being thereby 
Were only subject to pecuniary commutations. When freed from sinful lusts and the common natural in- 
the conquest above mentioned was effected, tho laws stincts, nod acquiring a glorious and sublime liberty, 
of England were received and sworn to by the Irish lienee they concluded that the person who was thus 
nation assembled at the council of Lisniore; and after- absorbed in the Deity became a part of the godhead, 
wards, Xing John, in the twelfth year of his reign, and was freed from the obligations of all laws human 
went into Ireland, and carried over with him many and divine. They treated with contempt all Christian 
able sages of the law; and there, by bis letters patent, ordinances and all external acts of religion, as unsuitable 


criminal coses the Brehon bad the eleventh part of all 
the fine*, which could not but be considerable at a timo 
when murders, rapes, robberies, and tho like offences, 
Were only subject to pecuniary commutations. When 
the conquest above mentioned woe effected, tho laws 
Of England were received and sworn to by the Irish 
nation assembled at the council of Lisniore; and after¬ 
wards, Xing John, in the twelfth year of his reign, 
went into Ireland, and carried over with him many 


nvd and established that Ireland should be go¬ 
verned by the laws of England, which letters patent 
Sir Edward Coke apprehends to have been there con¬ 
firmed In parliament. But to this ordinance many of 
tits Irish were averse to conform, and still adhered to 
their Brohon lew; so that both Henry 111. (A. H. 30; 
1 Bym. Feed. 412) end Edward IIL (A. E. 6 ; 3 Pryn. 
Bee. 1918) were obliged to renew the injunction; aud 
at length, in a parliament holden at Kilkenny, 40 Ed¬ 
ward III., under Lionel, duke of Clarence, the then 


Abolished, it being unanimously deolared to be indeed 
no law, bnt a lewd custom crept in of later times; and 
yet, even in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the wild 

I.-___ J *l..!_ II _ I _ 1 _ _L.*» 


oftentimes there appeared great show of equity in 
determining the right between party and partv, but in 
many things repugnant quite both to Goa's laws and 
men's.” The letter pert of this character ia alone 
ascribed to it by the laws of Edward 1. and hia grand, 
son. Spenser was wrong in speaking of tho Brehon 


them ere still in existence in public and private libra¬ 
ries in Ireland, Belgium, and England. A translation 
Of these laws has for the last eight or ten yean 
oaen in course of preparation for publication at the 
expense of tho English government. The greatest 
•ember of manuscripts of the Leges Brehonicm 
Iwonght together were those in the Cnaudos collec- 
eontumng twenty .two sheets and a half closely 
Written, foil of abbreviated words, and not very legi- 
Ma» Spenser and some modern writers have eUgma- 
t fecd t haw laws as most wicked, beeanse murder wee 
compounded by bribery. But the principle of pecu¬ 
niary compensation for all crimes pervaded equailv the 
Anglo-Saxon laws and those of all the German 
-Sit AIM. 356; Edmund Spenser’s atSetfltoLand, 
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and many of them are said to have lived very licentious 
lives. Many edicts were published against them, bnt, 
notwithstanding the severities practised against them, 
they continued to exist till about the middle of the 
15th century.—Erf. Mosheim’s JBeclniaeUcal History. 

IVixrnaRR or the Christuv Schools (Fr. Fri»et 
dee Ecolet Chrdtiennee, also Frirt i de la Doetriae Ckri- 
tienne), a religious order instituted at Rheims in 1681, 
by AbW de la Salle, and approved by Benedict XIII. 
in 1724. Its object was to afford gratuitous instruction 

i. in the elements 


of religion and primary education. The members 
take upon themselves the vows of chastity, poverty, 
and obedience, taken at first for three years, and then 
renewed for life. This order has been of the ntmoet 
benefit in the oause of of education down to the present 
time. In 1850 it numbered no fewer than 1,235 seboole 
with 252,215 pupils in France, and 88 schools with 
10,780 pupils in Belgium; besides numbers in other 
countries. They have from time to time modified 
their instruction to the wants of the classes whom they 
teach, and instruction in many of the higher broaches 
of education is now comnronioated. 
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founded in France towards the dose of the 12th cen¬ 
tury. They wera also called Mathurines, and Brethren 
of the Redemption of Captives, the redemption of 
Christian captives from Mohammedan slavery being - 
one of the principal objects of their institution. 

Brxthexw, Plymouth. (Set PlyhovtkBirthsbx.) 

Bhxthbxw, Finn, Mobatxjjt, or Bohmiuh. (Sea 
Bokbxuk Bairaxw.) 

BxxTHair, Won (Lat Fratree AttaU), in Bed. 
Hist., was the name given to the followers ofapriest from 
the Alps, who made their appearance about the be¬ 
ginning of the 15th antary, and were arrayed ia white 
garments. Their leader oarried about a etnas, and 
endeavoured to persuade the European nations to 
renew the ho(y war. He practised many oote of mor- 
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peculiar nitrogenous nbrim* called dtesfeae is 
formed. This product, noting as a ferment, ooarerta 
tbe lurch into engsr. This process if ealtea matting, 
end the subsequent partial conversion of the sugar Into 
alcohol ia called brewing. The two processes are inti- 
mat elf connected together. In matting, tbe barter ia 
first maced in a large tank or trough, ana water ie then 
ran in, until there is sufficient to cover the grate. The 
barley then absorbs the water, and swells up; tee 
amount of water absorbed showing the excellence of 
the barley. After remaining in the trough for about 
forty boors, the water ia drained off, and tbe grain ia 
thrown out on the floor. It lies In aheap, or couch as it is 
sailed, for twenty-six hours. During this time more of 
the superfluous water drains away, and the grain rises 
about 10 degrees in temperature. This is caused by 
tbe incipient germination of the barley. A primitive 
■tern and little rootlets begin to appear. This process 
ia technically called “ sweatingand as soon as the 
temperature rises high enough, the partial germination 
is stepped by a process called " flooring.” The warm 
grain is spread along the floor to a depth of 16 inohea, 
and ia repeatedly turned and re-turned with spades 
over a larger space, until the layer .ie only six inches 
deep. After undergoing this process, in which the 
radicles attain their greatest length, the grain is re¬ 
moved to a drying-kiln, end submitted to various 
i of heat, according to the quality of malt rc- 
During the beating, the comini)», or shoots, 
off: they are afterwards separated from the 

m _i by wire Meres, idee Mait.) The different 

varieties of molt, known under the names of pale, 
amber, and brown, can be produced from the same 
kind of barley by varying the heat of the drying-kiln. 
Fate malt ie produced at the proper temperature; 
amber malt la slightly scorched; and brown malt is 
Boornhed to the tell extont that the kiln will permit. 
Pale, amber, or brown malt ia selected according as 
the beer is to be pate ale, brown ale, or porter. Before 
1730 tee ordinary malt liquors in London were ale, 
beer, and twopenny. It was a common custom to call 
for a tankard of three threadt ,—meaning an equal mix¬ 
ture of three kinds of malt liquor. This was very 
troublesome to the publican; und a brewer named 
Harwood invented a beverage which united the fla¬ 
vours of beer, ale, and twopenny. Tt was called entire, 
or tbe entire butt; and as it was a healthy, nourishing 
liquor, very suitable for porters and working men, it 
reoelvcd the name of porter. In brewing, the malt 
undergoes ate processes: —1. the grinding; 2. the 
maahing, or infusing with hot water; 3. the boiling of 
the worte with hops; 4. the cooling; 6. the ferment¬ 
ing; 0. the clearing, storing, Ac. In the first process 
the dried malt ia ground into a coarse powder. When 
ground into fine powder, it ie liable to coagulate into 
heapa, while undergoing the second operation, namely, 
the mashing with hot water. This is conducted in a 
large receiver, called a maah-tun, made with wooden 
staves and hoops. Water previously heated to 160° 
Fahr., in a copper, is run into this mash-tun, and the 
crashed matt is shaken into it until there is sufficient to 
absorb the whole of the water, when thoroughly stirred 
up either with long pole* or with stirrers worked by 
machinery. Diastase, which was slightly termed during 
the proems of fermentation, is at this period of the 
process again developed, and the starch contained 
In the grain ia rapidly converted into grape sugar. A s 
the temperature of tee water falls to MO®Fahr., afresh 
supply of water, at 100® Fahr., is added to the mix- 
ture; after remaining from two to three hours on the 
melt, the water, which assumes a vary sweet taste, is 
ran off into a vessel called an undeiiaek. This run- 
Utnu is termed the first mash, and tbe tun ie filled up 
with a fresh supply of hot water, called the second 
mash i. these two mashes are afterwards run together. 
Thu mixed fluids in the underbade are called the sweet 
issrfs, lu order to brew a definite quality of beer, it 
te atoeaaarr teat tbe brewer should prepare his worts 
te * uegufcr manner. The quantity of saccharine 
matte* '• ascertained by means of an instru¬ 

ment called a eMcharomeier, similar in principle to the 
hydrometer. (See 8accha*oiutxb.) When tee sweet 
worts us redwood to the proper strength, they are 
pamped up from the underhack into a covered boiler. 
When they are boiled ter some time, together with a 
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certain quantity ofbbps. When the boiling is complete, 
the hops are drained off, and tbe boiled wort is set to 
cool in large shallow pans or rats, and is then ready ter 
fermentation. For this purpose, the wort is ran into 
fermentbyr-vais, a cert ai n quantity of yeast being 
added, w hen fermentation has proceeded 
far, it is stopped by shimming off the surface froth 
until the beer stops working. The beer is new ran into 
vats, or cashed into easks, and nothing remains to’ 
complete the operation but the fining process, which ia 
effected by adding to the beer a emotion of isinglass 
dissolved in acid beer. There is hardly a substance 
■old which is more frequently adulterated than beer. 
Large quantities of qnasaia ore annually imported for 
no other purpose than to replace hops ia the mann- 
faotnre of bitter ale. Adulteration of beer bar of lata 
become so systematised, that there are men who madia 
a regular trade of beer-dootoring. Amongst the hun¬ 
dreds of ingredients nsed for this purpose may be 
reckoned quassia, gentian, and wormwood, to give 
bitterness; ginger, orange-peel, and caraway, to im¬ 
part pungency; alum and blue vitriol, to enable the 
beer to preserve a frothy head; coceulus indicus, nttX 
vomica, and tobacco, to intoxicate; and salt, to pro¬ 
mote thirst. Home-brewing is very much carried on 
in England, and the processes employed arc similar to 
those described : the apparatus employed, however, is 
simpler, and o* n very rough. Many other countries 
brew in difli manners, and from different sub¬ 
stances. Bee ik very largely manufactured in Bava¬ 
ria ; there are annul 6,'XX) breweries in the kingdom, 
and their annual produce is estimated at y0,OQO,®!ft 
gallons. The unter-hffl, or German yeast, aprodnet 
of these breweries, is mneh used in this country as n 
leaven in baking. Tbe natives of Ahm-inia, And many 
tribes of Afrioa, brew beer from millet-seed, and also 
Irom the Beeds of the Poa «8 yuinica, Millet-seed is 
also used as a source of brewing beer by the inhabit¬ 
ants of the lower Himalaya, tbe Crim Tartars, and the 
natives of Sikkim. Long before the landing of the 
Spanish in South America, the Indians brewed maiso- 
beer, or chica .- it ia still made by teem, and ha* a 
bright yellow colour and an agreeable acid taste. 

Brkwstkeitb, broa'-eter-ite .—A mineral partaking 
of the characters of a soolite, named after Sir Daria 
Brewster. It occurs in short aggregated prismatic 
crystals, and contains silica, alumina, baryta, stroutia, 
lime, ami water. 

Bbsxtaoxjb, hrtx-i-ai'-te-e, in Bot., a small nat, 
ord. of plants, in the sub-class Thalamijlorm, comprising 
fourgeuera; namely, Brexia, Ixcrba, AraopbylUM, aal 
Routtea. belonging principally to Madagascar. The 
properties and uses of the plants are altogether un¬ 
known. They are trees with eoriaceons, alternate, and 
simple leaves; the flowers are green, in axillary umbels: 
the calyx isfivo-parted and persistent; the petals sad 
stamens are hvpogynous, ana equal in number to tho 
divisions of the calyx; the fruit is drupaceous, five- 
cornered, and five-celled. 

Bsrnxnr, bri'-be-et (from Goth, bry fa, Sex. 
bred fee, a bribe), that is, a perverting fee or gift, 
something added to the simple demands of justice, 
with a view to influenoo its decisions; .a boon to pre¬ 
vent honesty, given to the worthless in high places. 
(See •* Minutes of Evidence before the House of Com¬ 
mons," art. Irish Magistracy.) The Glossary to 
Chaucer explains briboru as a thief, briben, to deeoyi 
while a bribe is probably what is given to a beggar, 
what is given to an extortioner or cheat. To bribe is 
to corrupt by gifts, to hire; bribery, the crime of 
giving or taking rewards for evil practices. Bribotur 
in some of our old statutes signifies one that pilfers 
other men’s goods. (28 Edward II. e. 1.) Bribery is an 
offence against public justice, and is committed when 
a judge, or other person concerned in the administration 
or justice, takes any undue reward to tufinence his be¬ 
haviour in his office. In tee Bast it is the custom never 
to petition any superior for justice, not excepting 
their kings, without a present. This is calculated for 
the geniue of despotio ooantries, where the true prin¬ 
ciples of government are never understood j audit is 
imagined that there is no obligation from the su p erio r 
to the hi ferior, no relative duty owing from the governor 
to the governed. The Homan tew, though it contaiued 
many severe injunctions agsinst bribery, ae well for 



by * strange indulgence 
•encouraged- tbit prsetioe, aSo 
receive small presents, jpr 
whole exceed one htuota crowns 


mow exceecr oae nunarea crowns n we year, tot 
•considering the insinuating nature tad gigantic pro- 
greiiofthisvice,whenonceadmltted. Plate,therefore, 
mote wisely, in hie ideal republic (De Leg. 1, IS), 
order* thaw who take present* for doing their duty 
to be punished in the severest manner; and, by the 
laws of Athena, he that offered was also prose, 
cuted, M well as he who received a bribe.—(Pott. 
Antiq. b. 1, e. 23.) In England tliis offeuoe of taking 
bribes is punished, in inferior officers, with fine and 
imprisonment; and in those who offer a bribe, though 
not token, the same. But in judges, especially the 
superior ones, it hae been always looked upon ue so 
heinous an offence, that Thomas do Wayland was 
banished in 1248, and William de Thorpe, Chief justice 
of the King's Bench, was sentenced to lie hanged for it 
in the reign of Edward III. Blnckstone says he woe 
actually hanged, but Lord Coke (3 Inst. Mo) denies 
that he wua or could bo hanged for this offence, though 
ho was certainly condemned to this punishment; aud 
lie cites the parliament rolls, 10 Ric. II. 21, to show 
that he woe then pardoned ancl restored to all his land*. 
By s statute of Ifenry IV. all judges and officers of the 
king convicted of bribery were to forfeit treble the 
bribe, be punished at the King’s will, and bo discharged 
’from the king's service for ever; and some notable 
■examples bare been made in parliament of persons in 
the highest stations, and otherwise very eminent and 
able, but contaminated with this sordid vice. Lord 
(Bacon) Viscount St. Albans, lord high chancellor, 
was fined £-10,000, and sent to the Tower, declared in¬ 
capable of any office or employment in the state or 
commonwealth, and never to sit in parliament nr come 
within the verge of the court: but part of the sentence 
was afterwards remitted. Mr. Walpole, secretary at 
war, was srnt to the Tower in 1712 ; and Lord Strang- 
ford, in ’1781, was suspended from voting m the Irish 
House of Lordefor soliciting a bribe.— IloF. lilackutoni'e 
Commenfarite, by Stephen, rol. iv.b. 0, c. 0, s. 18; and 
jm Deut. xvi. 19, and I Sam. viii. 3. 

Bxibbky ik Bubctioks for Pakmamkkt.— The 
offence of brihery in elections for members of parlia¬ 
ment is one st common law, and the offender may be 
proceeded against by indictment. Besides the Corrupt 
Practice* at Elections Bill (IS A 10 Viet. c. f»7), the 
act 17 A 18 Viet. c. 102. which waa passed in 1851, and 
■consolidated and amended the laws relating to bribery, 
treating, and undue inlluence at elections, contains 
some stringent provisions for securing the freedom of 
olections. By the latter act, an offender is made guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and in addition, liable to forfeit 
£100 to anyaperson who shall sue for it, if such offender 
shall, directly or indirectly, by himself or any other i 

I ierson on bis behalf, give, lend, or agree to give or! 
end, or offer, promise, or promise to procure, any' 
money at valuable consideration, or any office, place, ' 
or employment, to or for any voter, or to or for any 
person in behalf of any TOter or any other person, to, 
induce say voter to vote or refrain from voting, or 
corruptly do any such act as aforesaid, on account of 
nay voter having voted or refrained from voting at any 
election, or to or for any person, to induce sack person 
to procure, or endeavour to procure, the return of any 
person to serve in parliament, or the vote of any voter 
at any election. The same liability extends to every 
person who shall, upon or in consequence of any suit, 
gift, loan, offfer, promise, procurement, or agreement, 
procure, or engage, promise, or endeavour to procure, 
the return of any person to serve in parliament, or the 
vote of any voter at any election, or who shall advance 
or pay, or cause to be paid, any money to or to the 
urn or any other person, with the intent that such 
money, or any part I hereof, shall be expended in bribery 
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loan, or valuable consideration, 
pJoyment, for himself or for say oner pemmt, 
total* or agreeing to vote, or for refraining or mm 
to refrain from voting. 1 or who shall, otter any mm 
directly or indireotly, by himself or by any other 
sop on his behalf, receive any money or nh 
consideration, on account of auy person hairing y 
or refrained from voting, or having induced any q 
person to vote or to refrain from voting, shall h* g 
of a misdemeanour, and also liable to forfeit £10, 
defines and prohibits treating, and sec. ff de# 
is undue influence. The member returned 
bribery is also liable, upon petition, _to he dl*l 
of his seat. The taint of bribery seems to bavesffisefod 
so generally the whole system of parliamentary ropilh 
sentstion, as to render it difficult, if not impossible, to 
eradicate it. The assumed virtue of the House of 
Commons is from time to time, and frequently at an 
enormous expense, vaunted and puffed up by most 
futile proceedings, in the vain attempt to snow its (a* 
corruptibility; and its vanity has been appeased by Mg 
occasional disfranchisement of some poor borough* 
whereas others of more importance have appeared to 
defy ita power, or have escaped from the effbot of its 
censure. More than a century ago, we find Mr. Justice 
lilackstone acknowledging and lamenting the extent 
of bribery and corruption existing in his day j and that 


truly distinguished and sagacious judge hss left OU 
record, in bis Commentaries, this expression of hit 
opinion, as though he had been weAried with observing 
the failure of all means existing dowsed to check the 
evil : —“ It might not be amiss if the member* eleetet 
were bound to take the oath against bribery and cor¬ 
ruption, which, in all probability, would be much Bum 
effectual than administering it only to the electors,* 1 " 
And that eminent and upright judge, Mr. Justice Cob* 
ridge, in bis edition of the same Commentaries, has 
expressed bii own opinion thus“ It is probable that 
no measure will be effectual till the simple aud obviooa 
one suggested by the author lie adopted,—of tendering 
the bribery oath to the candidate rather than to tho 
electors.” 

IliUBUKT or Officbbs.— In the Customs aud Excise, 
officers aud persons making collusive sciences, or 
Inking bribes, are, by the 10 A 17 Viet. c. 107, a. 301, 
liable to a penalty of £000, and incapacitated from 
serving her Majesty in any office, civil or military i and 
every person offering the bribe is liable to a penalty of 
£200. In the court of Chancery, officers taking any 
fee, gift, gratuity, nr emolument, other than what fo 
allowed or directed to be taken by them, are. 

3 A 4 Wm. IV. c. 04, s. 41, liable to a penalty of £ 

In Municipal Elections, by 6 A 0 Wm. IV. a. 70, ». M* 
if any person »■';» shall have or claim a right to vote in 
any election of mayor, councillor, auditor, or assesses 
of any borough, shall ask or take any money, or owt 
reward, by way of gift, loan, or other dsvics, or ignv 
or contract for any money, gift, office, employment, op 
other reward, to give or forbear to give bis vote ia any 
such cleotion ; or if any person, by himself or any per- 
son employed by him, shall by ally gift or reward) of 
by any promise, agreement, or security for any gift or 
reward, corrupt or procure, or offer to corrupt 0# 
procure, any person to give or forbear to give his vote 
in any such election, he shall, for every such offcmMu 
forfeit £00 and costs of suit; and, an being convicted 


liamentary election in any part of tbs United King¬ 
dom ; and shall for aver be disabled to hold, exercise, 
or enjoy any office or franchise to which bo shell be or 
become entitled as a burgess of such borough, as if Bb 
were naturally dead. 

Baums, trike (Fr. Mow),—Thus materisl used ia 
making bricks is day, which is worked into a plsstio 


nor money to any person, is discharge or 
of any mousy wholly or iia part expanded 
in bribery at any election. This enactment is, however, 
not to oxtehd to my mousy paid, or agreed to be paid, 
for or an account of auy legal expenses bond fide in¬ 
curred at or concerning any election. And any person 
327 


muted at or concerning i 


And any person 


form, 9 inches long, 4ft «us, and very nearly 3 incite 
thick. These piooes am afterward* dried, and tSMg 
hardened to bauhiim 1ft *lu)|i or is stocks. Bricks * 
been used fa building from e very early period t 
tower of Bsbd was a structure of kiln-baked bn _ , 
end the imposing buildings of Kineveh aud Babylon, 
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retrod on huge mounds of many sores fa extent, end 
flte pyramid* of Egypt, were sll built of the sums 
material. Tho Greek* and Roman* also used brick* in 
many of their public works: and it is probable, from 
tbo inscriptions stamped on those of Babylon, and the 
various marks on those of Greece and Borne, that aQ 
were formed in monld* before they were hardened by 
the sun or Ore. One peculiarity to be noticed with 
respect to the Roman bricks, many of which are found 
in Roman remains in England, is tbit they an but a 
little thicker then an ordinary tile, and longer and 
wider than ours. Bricks were little used during the 
mediaeval period, although it i* to this time that wo 
owe the introduction of glased brick* for ornamental 
Work. For tho lust 300 year* brick* hare been extern 
•ively used in F.nglund, particularly in districts where 
clay is plentiful, and it is difficult and expensive to 
procure stone. There are many different kinds of 
bricks, which may be divided into three classes, as 
followsi—l. Bricks used for walling; 2. Fire-bricks; 
end 3. Cliukers, or Paving Bricks. There are two 
methods of burning bricks for walling, and thry are 
accordingly colled "kiln-burnt brioka" or "clump- 
burnt bricks.” Tho latter bricks aro the most com¬ 
mon, and arc generally known as “ common bricke." 
They arc mode of course stiff clay, which requires sand 
to be mixed with it to allow it to be worked with faci¬ 
lity, These bricks are burnt in clamps or stacks of 
600,000 to 1,000,000 in number, with the fuel inter 
spersed among them, that every brick may be tho. 
roughly exposed to the action of tho fire. If the fire 
is too strong, it causes the bricks to fuse and run toge¬ 
ther, and form hard irregular masses, culled clinkers; 
But if the Ore is not strong enough, tho bricks turn 
out to be toft, and therefore unfit lor building pur¬ 
poses. About one-tenth of every clamp i» lost by tho 
unequal action of the fire and breakage. When tho 
Clamp ie sufficiently baked, tbo bricks are divided into 
olssees, known as " cutters," line dose-pained bricks, 
rather toft, and better suited for work in which the 
brieks require cutting; "picked stocks," bricks of a 
uniform red tint; "paviours," hard bricks fit for 
paving; " common stocks," or ordinary bricks; "griz- 
slcs,” or soft bricks; ana “ burrs.” Tim bricks ulso 
vary fa colour, according to the degree of beat to which 
they are exposed. Kiln-baked brieks, also called 
" malm brieks," are made of a finer clay, which con¬ 
tain* a considerable quantity of carbonate of lime; for 
wbioh reason great care is takeu to prevent the air 
getting to the bricks while they are baking, for this 
would cause the lime to pose into a caustic state; and, 
when exposed to the action of the atmosphere, it would 
absorb moisture, which would cause it to swell aud 
bunt the brick in pieces. These malms are slowly 
burnt in kilns; they are better for ornamental pur¬ 
poses, being of a pretty buff colour, but they aro not 
so durable as the common bricks. The brioka made 
of 8uffolk clay, which contains a great proportion of 
carbonate of lime, are nearly white in colour. From 
20,000 to 30,000 are baked at once. The best malms 
ooms froraBritb, in Kent, and Ware, in Hertfordshire. 
Fire-bricks are made of clay containing a considerable 
quantity of silicate of alumina, aud as free a* possible 
from lime, fa any form, or iron. The clay ie carefully 
prepared, and the bricks are exposed to an intense 
neat in kilns, as they are required for building up 
furnace*, and other purpose*, for which it ie neces¬ 
sary that they should be able to withstand the action 
of fire. The beat fire-bricks are made at Stour¬ 
bridge, Newcastle, and Edinburgh. Paving bricks are 
made of elay which oon tains a great amount of elites, 
that fuses when the brieks are burnt, and causes them 
to become very hard. Good paring brieks are mode 
at Birmingham and Uppingham, but the best are 

» lti tram tho Netherlands, made from the mad of 
•sel, end known m Dutch clinkers. Brioks were 
Originally subject to a tax, which was first imposed in 
IPO, at the rate of 2». 0J. per thousand, and increased 
by degrees to 6 j. 1(M. Glazed and pdfahed bricks paid 
duty at the rate of 12 ,. lo«f. per thouand for those of 
ordinary si**, and Cl. 4*. id. for targe ones. The 
duty wnt tWi’wd fa 1830. Bath bneka are made at 
and Shout Bridgewater, of the sand of the river Pamt, 
moulded into a rectangular form t ud dried: they are 
Vied, when powdered, for cleaning knives, brae*, and 


metal-work.—Ref. Engl fat Cjfeioymdia —Art* sad 
Science*. 

BBZCK-iu.nva.~-To render the elay fit f<r snaking 
bricke of a good quality, it is neoeesary that It ebonlS 
be dug fa tite autumn and exposed to the air fa small 
heaps, sometime* colled "curfe," that the action of 
the rain and frosts of winter may ripen the (day, ren¬ 
dering it what the workmen o>U " mellow,” and amus¬ 
ing it to become more tenacious and plastic after It 
has undergone the process of kneading. Sand or ashes 
must be mixed with the ofay before kneading, which 
has the effect of making the bricks stronger and more 
durable; the mixture is then worked or kneaded fa 
what is called the " pug-mill,” a great improvement 
on the old system, by which the ofay was kneaded by 
means of the workmen or cattle trampling on it, in a 
manner similar to the plan adopted for pressing grapes 
in wine countries, or threshing corn by oxen in the 
East. The png-mill ie a large cylinder, with many 
arms projecting from tho inner side towards the oentre, 
up which a shaft passes, from which other arms project, 
passing between thoso that are fastened to tbe sides of 
tho cylinder. These arms, or knives, os they are tech¬ 
nically called, are fitted to tbe cylinder and shaft fa 
such a manner that the clay may bo pressed from top 
to bottom of the machine in a spiral direction by tho 
revolution of the shaft: the material is thrown in at 
tho top, am* imes out at tbe bottom in a state per¬ 
fectly fit foi ■ - moulder's use. Formerly, the clay 
thus knoadci nos taken to the moulder in lumps, who 
fashioned them into the required form by the aid of 
a wooden box of the proper size, into which, when 
sprinkled with sand to prevent adhesion, the day was 
pressed, and then shaken oat, in the shape of a brick, 
on a board, which sometimes bad a projecting piece- 
fastened to it to make a depression in the brick into 
which tbe mortar might enter, and so bind tbe brick¬ 
work more closely together. At tbo present time, 
however, tho operations of kneading and moulding aro 
combined, and; effected by the some machine. After 
passing through the part which acts as the pug-mill, 
the clay is discharged into a box, from which it is 
pressed' by the aeLiou of a shaft rising and falling ver¬ 
tically into a mould of the required sizo j the moulding- 
frame then slides over an opening in the board which, 
forms tbe bottom of tbe mould when under tbe shaft 
that fills it, and the brick is pressed out by the descend¬ 
ing action of another shaft, on a beard placed to receive 
it, from which it is removed by a boy whose duty it ie 
to « atch tbe machine. The bricks are then piled up in 
such a manner us to leave room for the passage of tho air 
beta een them, and allowed to dry: they are afterwards 
removed to a kiln for baking, or hardened by bumiag 
in stacks with fuel thrown between the succeasivo 
layers of bricks. The above method of making brick* 
by machinery is that introduced by Mcssra. Cook and 
Cunningham about 1840, whose machines wtil turn out 
about 1,800 bricks an hour. There are, however, many 
other machines, differing slightly in principle of aotioa 
from that which has been described, and fsrmore com¬ 
plicated in oonstruotion; among which may ba named 
that of Messrs. Heaton, of Birmingham, in wbioh the 
bricks are made in metid moulds revolving on a wheel, 
and pose through successive stages of formation daring 
the revolution, until the brick comet from the mould 
perfectly formed and ready for removal: that of M. 
Tarragon, fa which tho elay is pressed into long trough* 
of tho width and thickness of a brick, and cut, when 
discharged from the troughs, into pieces of the requi¬ 
site length by a frame, across which wires aro stretched 
to effect tbe cutting process, after wbioh the bricke 
aro conveyed by machinery acting on an inclined plan* 
to any desired distance, for stacking, drying, and burn¬ 
ing; and that of Mr. Jonea, in which the may is mixed 
to a ttiffer consistency, and therefore require* less 
time for drying when formed into bricks. There fa 
also a method, originated'by Mr. Fmaser, of turning 
out brieks almost dry from metal moulds, fa which tbw 
ofay has been subjected to eery greet pressure.—Eea. 
Bngliih Cgelopadta —Arts gad Sciences. 

Bjuckwomc.—T he thickness of wells of houses built 
of brick is regulated by the length of the brick, which 
fa nine inches; walls, therefore, ere spoken of a» being 
half * brick, shriek, a bride and* half, he., in thick- 
new. In bouse*, generally, the outer wells ere from 
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cue brick to two fa thicknfess. end the partition vesMa some of which tower upward* to tbe hrightof 40G feet. . 
esdy half e brick thick. In paoBo buildings, and walls —jS«ipW**£^eto)MMtk^Arto*nd8«iiMoetj,lfiW^ 
is which great strength is required, they axe sometimes son’* DMiotanof AnAiimi*rt. 
store than tour brick* thiok ; but it is considered coed Bus* axd BinisuMi Mb, 

Substantial work when they are mode of tb« thieknm, Varioua derivations have bom given of tbemwWMS. 
of throe bricks well bonded together. Garden watts ^Ace»?ding to Tooke, bride ie the past participle ofthe 
are half a brid^or a brick in thickness ; they are often Ang.-Sax.Terb brtda*, to nourish or cherish, and groom 
strengthened % the addition of piers, about 10 or 12 tbe part participle of omm*, to take care of, gaard.er 
foot apart, ana about 18 indue in width, projecting attend; to tit at the bnde it a woman nourished and, dt#> 
44 incues or 0 inebee from the faoo of the wall 1 they are risked, and the bridegroom is one by whom she is ab . 
finished with a eopingof bricks laid on the ride. In tended, served, end protected. TbeydenotempSOtiVsly. 
loose soil it is necessary to form a foundation for the wall a newly .married woman and men,—married persons 
by filling a deep trench with stone end rubbish, which on tbe first day of tbrir weddedlile. The enjoyment of 
is often cemented together with concrete. In brick- these titles bring necessarily brief, they hers always 
laying, care must be taken that the bricks are well bring associated with numerous ceremonies. Among 
bonded, that is, that tbe successive layers of brioks the ancient Greeks the bride wm usually oondoeted to 
may bo so pl»e«d that no joint in any layer shall come her future homo in a chariot drawn by males, with h«r 
immediately over another joint iu the layer below it. husband on one side end bis most intimate Mend on 
Each layer of bricks is callod •' a coarse.” When tbe other, tbe bridal party forming a procession with 
bricks are lrid with the side faring outwards, and torches and singing. On ranching the end of their 
lengthwise in the course, they are termed stretchers, journey, the axle-tree of tho ohariot was broken, to 
nun tbe course is celled a stretching-course; but when signify that stio was to ramnin there. Tbe msmsge 
the end appears in the face of tbe watt, they are called feast was then oolehreted, after which the bride was 
headers, and the course a heading-course. There are oouducted by the bridegroom to her apartment,whore, 

--• -*•- : " J *-“‘,aqaino* 

long, was 

_ by the young won and maids outride. This day 

oourees and beading-courses alternately; Flemish bond, after the marriage presents were made to the newly- 
in laying a stretcher and header alternately in each married couple by their friends. Among tbe Bomsns 
course. Herring bond is used for the core of thick the bride waa conducted to the house of the bridegroom 
walls, alternate oourscs of brick* being laid between by a procession resembling that among tbs Greeks, 
the outer end inner faces diagonally, at an angle of bearing in her hands tbe emblems of diligenee,— a die- 
45 0 to tbe faco, each course being also laid in an oppo- talT ami a spindle with wool. She was lifted over the 
site direction to that on which it rests; this leaves threshold by two married men, and received by the 
triangular tp« ,cs between the core and tho face of the bridegroom within with fire and water, symbols or puri¬ 
st all, but it is supposed to give strength to walls the Ucation. The keys of tho houso were then presented 
faces of which sre built on the principle of the Flemish to her, and the ceremoniee concluded with a feast, 
bond: hoop iron is sometimes laid between the courses after which she was eonduoted to her apartment by 
of Flemish bond to give strength to the wall and tie it matrons who had only had one hatband, and minstrola 
together. Garden bond consists of three stretchers and friends sang tpHkulamla without during tbs night, 
and a header in every course: it is only used for walls Usually there waa a pretended leisure and carrying off 
of tbe thickness of one brick. Arches of brickwork of tho bride from her parents, in memory of too rapo 
are always constructed on wooden centring, which is of the Habines. Formerly it was the oustozn to drink 
afterwards removed. The formation of groined work, or wine in the church after tbe cup had been first biassed 
the intersection of arches in a vault, with bricks, is dif- by tbe priest ; and among the Jews winerrinking at 
ficult, as in this, as well as in every other kind of arch, marriage is still universal, the glass being broken after 
elliptical, segmental, end straight, except those that the bndo and bridegroom have portaken of it, to re- 
ore semicircular in form, every briek has to be bevelled mind them of tho perishableness of all earthly things, 
at a different angle to fit the carve of the arch. The The bridal hiss is of unknown antiquity, and is enjoined 
bricks are cut by tbe bricklayer to the required shape os an essential part of the marriage ceremony in the 
by tho brick-axe, and are afterwards brought to an old missals long beforo tbe “ Common Prayer-Book.** 
even surface by ruhbing on the “ banker/* or rubbing- It was always done in the ebnrob, and, at one time, 
table. Neat workmanship is required in sliapiug and liberty to kirn the bride waa among tbe perquisites of 
putting together the bricks in any kind of arch. That the priest. In ancient times wheat was sprinkled upon 
the settlement of brick wells may be tbs same iu all tbe licad of tbe bride, indicative of a nope that tho 
parts, they should be built up to tbe same level in all newly-married pair may always be supplied with an 
parts at once. Mortar, made of lime sud sand, is used abundance of tbe good things of this life j bat in later 
for cementing brickwork together; twice as much sand times the whi rt has taken the more presectable shape 
as lime is the proportion generally used in the compo- of a cake. In England and Scotland the oaks waa 
ritiou of mortar, rather more being required fur mortar formerly broken over tbe head of tbe bride, hut it now • 
made with stone-lime than for that mode with chalk-lime, takes the form of a highly-ornamented piece of QOB- 
To give a finish to brickwork, it is sometimes pointed fcctiouery. It consists of a rich cake as a basis, Sttr- 
with bine or white cement or plaster. When the point- mounted by a light superstructure of various devices, 
ingison s level with the surface of the brickwork, it is the whole Wing covered with s preparation of white 


colled “ fiat-joint pointing ; *’ when it is raised shove it, 
It is termed “ tuck-joint pointing ;*’ the former 11 gene¬ 
rally dons in blue mortar, ana the latter by adding a 
raised line of white cement on tbe surface of the bine 
mortar that is first inserted between the ooursea. A 


anger. Bridt fatmwrt are small knots of white ribbons 
pinned to tho bresate of all who are in attendance at 
weddings, a knot, among the ancient northern cations, 
being a symbol of love, faith, and friendship: formerly 
the ribbons were of various colours. The turn of bride. 


rod of brickwork consists of 372 square feet of walling maids at weddings appears os old as the time of the 
a briek anda half thick: this will be found to be Anglo-Saxons, among whom, as Strutt informs us,** tbs 
306 cubic feet. Tbe weight of a rod of brickwork is bride was led by a matron, who was celled the bride’s 
calculated to be about IS tons, consisting of 4,600 woman, followed by a company of young maidens, vrha 
bricks, weighing on an avenge 10 tons, end 6 tons of were celled the brides maids.*' In laser times n waa 
mortar, composed of 80 cubic feet of sand and half among the offices of the bridamaids to tied the bride- 
that quantity of chalk-lime. Many fine specimen* groom to church, as it was that of the bridegroom's 
of brickwork are to be seen in continental cities; msn to conduct the bride thither. Pert of the duties of 
tbe most oaricas is that In the Marion Kircho in Bran- the bndemaids consisted is dressing and undressing 
deaburg, in North Prussia. In and near London, the bride; and the bridegroom's men performed tbe 
Hampton Court, St. James’s Square, the Thames earns offices to the bridegroom. Bridemaids, m mea 
Tunnel, the fine warehouses in New Cannon Street, ceremonious attendants at marriages, are still in usSr 
near 8t. Paul’s, and the viaducts of the various nil- in England, and the bridegroom Ts usually attended 
ways, may be mentioned as the best examples of only by one confidential friend. The riving of gloves 
English brickwork; and the enormous factory ehim; at marriages is a custom of remote antiquity. Jam 
nays in Lancashire, Yorkshire, and shoot Glasgow, north of England a custom formerly prevailed of the 
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victors on this occasion wor* than about th* church 
in triumph. Bride ale, bride butk , ud bride stabs, are 
nearly synonymous terms. and all derived ftm the 
custom of tbo bride’s telling ala on the wedding day, 
for which aba received, by way of contribution, what¬ 
ever price the friends assembled chose to pay for it; 
the expenses of a wedding feast were in this way dis¬ 
charged among the friends and relations of a couple 
who were not In oirounutaacee to bear it. Somewhat 
of the same kind was the penny wedding, which was 
formerly not unfreqnent among the poorer classes of 
Scotland, when the Mends of the newly-married pair 
each oontribnted a certain sum to the expenses of the 
feast, and any one might be admitted to it on payment 
Of a certain sum. Flinging the ttoeking was also among 
the easterns generally observed on the marriage night 
in England. It consisted in the young men taking the 
bride's stockings, and the young women those nt the 
bridegroom, ana each, sitting at the foot of the bed, 
threw a stocking over their beads, endeavouring to 
make it fall upon that of the bride or her spouse; and 
if the bridegroom's stookinga, thrown by the young 
women, fell upon the bridegroom's head,* or those of 
the bride upon her head, it was token oh a sign that 
they themselves would soon be married. The each 
posset, too, wet also a oustom that generally prevailed 
-amongour ancestors: it was a kind of caudle, made up 
of milk, wine, yolks of eggs, sugar, cinnamon, and 
enrimeg, and had to bo eaten bv the newly-married 
pair after being put to bed. Among the numerous 
practical jokes that were not nnfrequcntly put in lorec 
on snob an oceusion was the sewing up the bride m 
one of the sheets,— 

" Bat, since it must be done, disputuk mid sowe 
Up in a sheet year bride." 

Ifeeperidrt, 

IlIBmit, brtde’-wtll, denotes, g.-in-rullv, a house 
of correction. The name is derived from St. Undo's 
Well, in Hlockfriars, London, which whs anciently 
orach resorted to by pilgrims, and on the site of which 
an hospital was founded by Edward VI. in Ido't. It 
was given over to the city of London to bo used as a 
workhouse for the poor, and a house of correction for 
the idle and vagrant. It afterwards came to ho used 
as a place of punishment for criminals. As belonging 
to the city of London, it is under the control of the 
lord mayor, and not under tbo sheriff. 

Bums, bridj (Sax. briggt ; Cer. brucW ).—A struc¬ 
ture of wood, stone, or mm, thrown nrross a river, 
or any channel in whioh water flows, for the transit of 
passengers and goods from one side to the other, or 
over a railway, to carry a roadway above it at a higher 
level. Bridges thrown across a valley for the purpose 
of conveying water are called aqueducts (tee Aqvk- 
BVCt), and those for oarrying a railway or roadwav 
over a valley are called viaducts (see Viaudct). Dil'-, 
ferent terms are given to bridges aceordiug to any dif- 1 
ference in their construction or difference of purpose. 


roadway, the spondriL It may abo be remarked, that 
the term arch fs applied to the struct ore of that form 
when made of atone, brick, or oaat iron; while, in 
bridge# of wood and wrought iroo, it is called tha bay. 
The bridge* of the ancient* appear to hoys been olura- 
•ily and unskilfully made or Inroad atones or planks 
rearing on parpendleolar piers, although they war* 
Kite to oonstmet efficient temporary bridges for tbo 
transportation of large bodies of troops across riven 
and pieces of water of considerable breadth, as evinced 
in the passage of the Hellespont by Xerxes, -JgO B.o., 
when he led across an Immense army of Persians ana 
auxiliary troops for the invasion of Greece. Bridges 
about Ilome were made of wood, even after the Cloaea 
Maxima, or great sewer of Rome, had been successfully 
arched over. The famous wooden bridge that Hori'- 
tius Coeles so bravely defended when Lars Poreenna 
menaced Rome, was made of wood; and it appears 


and, perhaps, the first stone bridge ever built, was tha 
Pons Senatorius, now the Ponte Rotto, built by 0, 
Flavius Scipio, 127 n.c.; hut in later ages, the mag¬ 
nificent bridges and viaducts built under the Cmsars m 


suspension bridge, the tubular bndge, the frame 
bridge, tha lattice bridge, and the skew bridge, a 
variety of the ordinary bridge, introduced by modern 
engineers to allow a railway to pass over a road 
or river at au angle otherwise than a right ancle, 
without altering the direction of cither, or placing 
the piers otherwise than parallel to the direction 
of the stream (tee Subpbnbiox, Tubular, Fiumk, 
Xritnon, Sxsw Bttinox) i and, among movable 
bridges, are the floating bridge, flying bridge, draw¬ 
bridge, and swing-bridge. (See F bust, Floating 
Bunas, uxawbuibqx.) Military bridges are of 
•an tmtirely different nature, and are noticed under 
Wmrnr head. (Set Baiuns, Miutabt.) The tech- 
lusai terms amrioyed in bridge-building with regard to 
the a(ch Wul r~ 1 ■* 

tha arch (set _ 7 _ 

.masses of masonry onoted at either end of the bridge, 
which generally sustain the thrust of the whole series 
-of arches, are called the abutments ; those in the bed 
•*f the stream,from which the archee spring, the piers; 
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niitcent bridges and viaducts built under the Cmsars m 
various parts of the empire, give the Roman people th* 
credit of baving introduced the art of bridge-building 
into Europe, and, indeed, show them to have been th* 
originators oi’ - art with respect to the application of 
the arch to su .a purpose, all hough the Cumese claim 
to have cons meted arched bridges at a far earlier 
period, which is a matter of doubt, owing to the un¬ 
certainty tlmt exists with regard to the truth of their 
chronological records. Among the numerous bridges 
built by tiie Homans may be mentioned that which wa« 
erected hv Trajan over tlio Danube, roiisistiiigoftwenty 
semicircular arches, with a span of JHO feet., springing 
from abutmeuts fit feet wide and 85 feet thick, at a 
height of 40 feet above the surface of the river. This 
bridge no longer exists, baving been destroyed by Ha¬ 
drian to prevent the Dacians from using it as a means 
of making incursions on the Human territory. With 
the decline of the Roman empire, bridge-building was 
neglected until the time of Charlemagne, who insti¬ 
tuted a society known os the order ot the Fraret dll 
Tont, or Brethren of the Bridge, whose ditty it was to 
sec to the erection and repairs of bridges and the esta¬ 
blishment of ferries in various parts of Franco and 
fiermnny, among whose earliest works are reckoned 
the bridge of Avignon, over the Hhone, and that of 
Katisbnn. A fresh impulse was given to bridge-build¬ 
ing in France by the establishment of the corps of th* 
Ponte et Chauteiee, about 1720, who built the Font do 
la Concorde at Paris, and many other notable bridges 
at Blois, Orleans, and Saurour, and in varions parts of 
the country. In England, the first stone bridge built 
was that of Bow, near Stratford, in 1087, followed by 
old London Bridge, in 1176. Old Westminster Bridge, 
completed in 1750, was once considered the finest in 
the world; but it is surpassed by the new structure 
which has been erected in its piece. In 1775, Mr. 
Pritchard, of Shrewsbury, commenced the constmo- 
tion of cast-iron bridges by putting up one et Coal- 
brookdale; aud this example of the adaptation of 
iron-work to the formation of bridges was followed by 
Wilvon, of Sunderland, and Telford. Since the com¬ 
mencement of the present century, the art of bridge- 
building bes rapidly developed itself under the require¬ 
ments produced by the introduction of railways and 
the increased facilities of locomotion, and the result il 
shown in the new forms of the suspension bridge, th* 
wrought-iron girder bridge, the lattice bridge, as d the 
tubular bridge, as exemplified in the Menai end Chelsea 
suspension bridges, the High Level Bridge at Heir- 
castle, and the Britannia, Conway, and Saltash tubular 
bridges, the last named of which is also known as th* 
Albert Bridge. The bridge over the Delaware aft 
Trenton, in America, and tha Niagara suspension 
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of great importance to be considered before 
and commencing tiie construction of a bridge across 
any piece of water, and toe form and nature of the 
bridge should depend mainly on toe roenlts derived 
Rom a careful inquiry into these points. For insta noe. 
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• stow, sluggish stream, flowing through * flat country 
at foe rate of a little mare than aquarier of* mile par 
flow, would notreqalra a bridge-with high pten nd 


lofty arches with a broad nut to gnara against the 
nddn nidi of n hsavyfioaC which would einrdm 
larm tnw and aceonratetaa amw of Mm, tint 


foe arches ttwwHhw. Am Weights will ettfotetf# 
exercise « destructive w w ww on the sibatmantesead, 
plat; end it mart bo tht «r« oTthe engineer to MO* 
•traot thorn of sufficient dm ond strength to bserfo* 
Btmmm, strain npos than at mrtr patat.sed taw ' 
insure the stability of th« bridge. In ootewattef Aw 
weight of the passing toad, an altewettee of Swim, 
per square foot is made for ordinary bridge*, add 
MO lbs. for railway bridge*! the weights of tM other 
parts an found by oateolstioaa based on the man* ‘ 
surement of the same. With regard to the form 1 


might stick test under or against the bridge and prove 
the seans of its destruction j on foe other hand, e 
bridge of this construction would be absolutely neees- 
earyfor n rapid river deriving its supply from a water¬ 
shed of many miles in superficial extent, and flowing 
between steep banks. The points, then, to be first 
considered, are foe extent or waterway that ie neces¬ 
sary, and foe form that the bridge should take with 
reference to foe character of the stream. The ex tent 
of waterway depends on the euperfloial extent, shape, 
and geological formation of foe country that feeds the 
river over which the bridge is to be thrown. Bridges 
built in flat countries, or over rivers which flow through 
lands of a porous or sandy nature, in which the volume 
of water passing under Is subject to little variation, 
require but liras waterway; while those which run 
through land which ie steep and hilly in character, 
and eontaina underlying strata of granite, limestone, 
and elate, or beds or thick clay and loam, which will 
not absorb any surplus full of rain, require a waterway 
of considerable extent. Thus, under the farmer con¬ 
ditions, foe waterway of a bridge would not require a 
greater depth then one inoli for every square mile of 
ground that supplies the river that passes under it; 
while in countries where the ground is very steep and 
mountainous, the strata non-absorbent, and the rains 
heavy and frequent, producing sudden floods, a water¬ 
way equivalent to four feet and a half per square mile 
of Watershed is requisite. It must be remembered that 
these dimensions form foe opposite extremes of a 
•cale, or the greatest and least depth of waterway re¬ 
quired per square mile, acoording to circumstances, 
and that, although a sufficient amount of waterway 
wonld be scoured in the case where the depth al¬ 
lowed is of suoh narrow limits, bridges are seldom 
built, even in flat countries, such as Holland, with so 
smell an allowance for depth, or in raouutsinous and 
hilly districts with so much. Next in importance to 
foe waterway is the character of the stream; its ave¬ 
rage velocity and liability to sudden increase must he as¬ 
certained before determining the number and strength 
of foe piers to be placed in the bed of the river. 
The piers will naturally tend to dimmish foe breadth 
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bridge, and, in consequence of this, an increase of 
velocity below. The lewer foe number of piers the 
better in all cases, particularly in bridging rivers which 
flow at foe rate or three miles per hour and upwards, 
as is the cose with rivers that run over shingly and 


foe character of the stream having been ascertained, 
foe purpose for which the bridge is intended to serve. 
Mid the weight the piers and arches will have to bear, 
must be taken into account, as foe form and method or 


invariable rnle that the piers should rise at least as 
high, or a little higher, than the level attained by foe 
water of the river when swollen by a heavy flood rush¬ 
ing from foe uplands} this will effectually prevent 
foe water from rising at any time aa high oa the key- 
stone of foe arch, which would materially affect the 


nMuari 

of a solidity in proportion to foe force of foe current, 
•nd the weight they must sustain in a vertical direc¬ 
tion, as they are not intended to rapport the lateral 
thrust of foe arches, which is generally directed, in fos 
case of bridges of great length, through the entire 
series against foe massive abutments at the sides. 
After securing proper foundations for foe abutments 
and piers, which often have to he made of masses of 
solid masonry or concrete (ms Concern, Cowan- 
Pan), within close-piled inolcsiuree (sssftutpe) sunk far 
below the bed of the river, owing to the nature of foe 
e^a ndfo^g^lori oal fo rmatioB miderp^h, the next 

crowns of foe arches esdtharosdway, and the weight^ 


of foe end of foe pier exposed to its action, The piert ■ 
should be protected against foe rath of the current by'. 
the addition of what are oalled cutwaters, which see 
pieces of masonry foe horisontal section of which is an 
equilateral triangle, projecting from the ends of foe 
piers in foe form and exercising foe functions of a 
wedge, which divide the water in its oonrse, and ' 
thereby materially lessen the momentum with which 
it comes against them. In non-tldal rivers, cutwaters 
need only be placed ofi that side of the pier which is 
opposed to the direction of foe stream, but in tidal 
rivers they should bo added on both sides. With regard 
to the form of the arch to he employed, aa elliptical or 
aegroeutal oroh is most elegant in appearance, peril, 
cnlariy a segmental arch, which is oue-«ixth of foe 
circumference of a circle, subtending an angle of W, 
in which the versed sine is exactly equal to one-fourth 
of the span. In segmental arches foe lateral format on 
the abutments is greater than in any other forms but aa 
(he voussmrs forming an arch on foie construction can 
all he cut from the same mould, as wall m those of the 
semicircular arch, they can be ereoted at ten expeasa 
than an elliptical arch. But when foe acmieinnter 
form is used, union the banks of the river be vary 
steep, and the approaches to the bridge am snob as to 
warrant its adoption, the roadway must neoesaarfly he 
kept at a considerable height shove foe level of the 
water, particularly if foe water in foe river be subject 
to groat Increase after heavy rains, at the piers most 
be raised above foe level of the flood-line. Tin ftd- 
.owing bridges in various parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland afford good examples of each constructions 
with elliptical, semicircular, and segmental arches. 
EllipticalLondon Bridge, Blsckfnars Bridge, Wa¬ 
terloo Bridge, and Limerick Bridge. _8emieiroular t~* 
Btonkp ~ ‘ ~ 

and tfi 

centalChester, Coldstream, Glasgow, Tewkesbury, 
nd Vauxhali bridges, with old Rochester Bridge, 
and foe Tale Royal viaduct: foe arches of the two 
structures last named are segments subtending an 
angle of 00°. A greater extent of span can be cite 
tamed in suspeiwion and tubular bridges, and those 
constructed with osst-iron girders, than in bridge* of 
masonry or brickwork. The arch, of foe bridge eg 
Chester, which is 300 feet in span, with a rise or versed 
sice of 43 feet, is perhaps foe largest built of stone ill 
this country. In building bridges of stone or briefer 
work, foe engineer has to exercise great care in the 
construction of the centre, or wooden framing on which 
the arch ie built. (Are Cent sure.) The principal 
requirements for a centre are that it should be well 
braced together with cross timbers, to avoid any dite 
placement of the trasses laterally, that it should b* 
exactly similar in outline to foe carve proposed for the 


eoirs of which foe arch is composed, allowance being 
made for the compression of tbs wooden frame under 
foe heavy weight that ie lobe piled upon it; end that 
it should be supported in such a manner that ft eon be 
easily removed without injury te foe arch ae sooa as 
the masonry is completed. The c ommo n plea ie to 
rapport the centring on wedges, which am driven out 
when foe stonework is finished} but the Breach have 
adopted a plan of resting It on Sandbags, which oan be 
easily removed without causing any vibration in thg# 
fresh masonry, whhsh must be produced, and often 
with serious injury to A# work, where the wadgeyem 
struck oat by blows of n bfemmer. Wooden brwfse 
art often need instead of stone in countries suck er 
America, whew Umber is cheap; bat they an Balk 
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to decay, from exposure to tbo weather and other 
causes, and are far from'durable structure*. When 
bridge* are built of timber, the foundation* should be 
carefully made of maeonry, and the timber framing 
and girders well trusted ana tied together, and tup. 
ported by struts, or inclined pieoes of wood acting life* 
a bracket on a large scale, wnioli oonvey the thrust tc 
the foundations or stonework on whioh the bridge it 
built. The trusses should be as simple as possible in 
construction t their object it to throw the pressure 
in a vertical direction on tbe foundations or supports 
of tbe bridge, sad they should be made with dui 
regard to a sufe and proper balance of the nressuri 
ana tension to which they aro exposed. (Set Cau- 
vaunt. Tanas.) Iron bridges are of various kinds ; 
but, as it has been already stated, suspension, lattico, 
and tubular bridges will be described under tbeii 
respective headings. Bridges of metal are liable tr 
expansion and contraction under the influence of hoai 
and cold; but allowance can alwaya be wade for this in 
forming the different parts of which they are composed. 
When it is required to throw a straight bridge over o 
roadway, without having recourse to tbo support of an 
arch, as it is frequently done m the construction o' 
railways, particularly in the metropolis aud its sur 
rounding suburbs, girders of cast iron may bo uhih. 
when tho space to be bridged over does not oxci-o 
SO feet; but when it is more than this, recourse shouli 
be had to wrought-iron girders. When an archci 
bridge of considerable spun is made of iron, cast iron 
la used, as it is capable of resisting great compression 
The arch itself is composed of several separate cast' 
lugs, or voustoirs, whioh are put together in the cur. 
rsture of a segment of a circle. Southwark Bridge 
affords a good example of a bridge of cast iron, as well 
as ’Vauxhril and new Rochester bridges, and Laira 
Bridge, near Plymouth. The splendid bridge over the 
Thames with elliptical arches, kuown ns New Weatmin 
■ter Bridge, affords a specimen of the combination ol 
wrought ana oast iron in bridge-building. Tbo expense 
Of maintaining bridges is defrayed (like that of roads) 
by the public, this Caving been part of the trinoda tie- 
etttiiat, to which every man's estate wns by the ancient 
law subject; vis., expeduio centra koetem, arcium con- 
rtrmtio, tt pontium reparatio ; but it is incumbent, 
not on tbe parishes, tint on thn counties at lurgt 
lu which the bridges are eituste. Tbe liability of the 
county extended, at common law, not only to the bridge 
Itself,‘but to so much of the rood us passed over it, and 
even to so much as formed its end nr approaches; and 
by stat. 88 Ken. VIII. c. 6, the county- was bound to 
repair three hundred feot either way from the bridge. 
And such is still the state of the law as to all bridges 
built prior to the Highway Act, 6 & 0 Will. IV. c. 60; 
by this act the road itself passing over or adjoining to 
a bridge thereafter to be built must be repaired by the 
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being ft ill subject, however, to ita former obligation as 
regards "the walls, banks, or fences of tho raised 
causeways and raised approaches to any bridge, or the 
land armies thereof.” By stat. St & 86 Viet. o. 97, 
a 38, it is enacted, that whoever shall unlawfully and 
maliciously pull or throw down, or in anywise destroy, 
any bridge (whether over any stream of water or not), 
or any viaduot or aqueduot over or under which bridge, 
viaduct, or aqueduct any highway, railway, or canal 
ahull pass, or do any injury with intent, and so as 
thereby to render such bridge, Ac., dangerous or im* 
passable, shall be guilty of felony. I'unishment,— 
penal servitude for life, or not less than three yean; 
or imprisonment not exceeding two years, with or 
without hqrd labour, and with or without solitary con¬ 
finement ; and, if a male under tbe age of 16 yours, 
With or without whipping. 

Bxuiok-uxap, hi Mil., a fortification Intended for 
the defence of a bridge, built either to secure the 
* 1 from the sudden attach of an enemy, and then 

—* api essential portion of the regular works con- 
_1 fur the defence of any town, or thrown np 




Bridgewater Treatise* 

common form of a bridge-head is a breastwork open in 
the rear, offering a salient angle to the attsekteg fores; 
sometime# it is formed by bastions regularly connected 
by curtains, or by a series of redoubts. Tbe army in 
retreat should gain the bridge by openings in the 
breastwork, whioh should bep&oea in the re-entering 
angles, if the work be of sufficient extent, and pro¬ 
tected by * cross-fire from opposite fboet of the forti¬ 
fication, and a direot fire from traverses in the inte¬ 
rior. The most favourable position for a bridge-head, 
or tile-do-pont, as it is generally called, is when the 
bridge which it is intended to defend is aituato at a re¬ 
entering bond of the river, or where the river forms an 
arc, having tbo chord which enbtends it on the ssmo 
side as the bridge-head. Bridge-heads are to be found 
at many fortified towns on the Khine. 

B judge, Militabv.— Bridges of a temporary nature, 
constructed for the passage of troops end artillery 
across a river, are of various kinds. The best are those 
made by the rid of pontoons and casks (tee Poxtoox) ; 
but there are many other sorts, of which the following 
is a brief summary s—1. A bridge of boats, made with 
small decked boats, if they can be obtained, laid to¬ 
gether side by side, on whioh trestles are placed to 
insure uniformity of height, that sustain a roadway 
made of planks. 3. Tbe rone bridge, only used when 
the rivor is m.Tow and the banks steep. 3. The boat- 

id-rupebri \ to make which some boats are laid 
together, at.' .hies placed across the gunwales, which' 
support a r »-.dvray formed of stout planks. 4. The 
trestle bridge, a bridge of timbers supported on strong 
rough trestles, planted at intervals across the stream, 
and secured by ropes running along the top, and heavy 
stones attached to the bottom. 6. The raft bridge, 
formed of plauks lashed to a frame of timber or trees 
felled on the spot. 0. The pUe-and-spar bridge, con¬ 
sisting of a double row of piles, to which spars are 
lashed that support timbers laid across them. There 
are also what are termed flying-bridges. The swing 
flying-bridge consists of one or more boats attached 
to a rope, which is fastened at the other end to a buoy 
in the middle of the river, or to a stake in one of its 
banks: the boat is carried across the stream by tbe 
■ictiou of tho current, and hauled back to the ehore 
from which it started by moans of another rope. The 
trail flying-bridge is a boat or raft attached by rings 
to a guide-rope fixed across the stream to stakes on 
either bank, and drawn backwards and forwards at 
pleasure. The raft is sometimes made in a triangular 
form, and is attached to thn guide-rope by a single 
ring, and carried across by the force of the current.— 
Kef. Sir Howard Douglas's 3f Hilary Bridget. 

Bridget, Sistbrs or St., brid'-jet.— A religious 
order, founded by Dr. Delany, bishop of Kildare, in 
1803, and afterwards approved by Gregory XVI. It 
was named after St. Bridget, who is regarded as one 
of the great saints of Ireland. The rule embraces three 
vows, of poverty, chastity, and obedionoe; and the 
sisters specially direct themselves to the education of 
girls. 

Biudgxtikxb, Bsiamure, or BiaottutES, bridf- 
e-Hui .—A religious order, founded by St. Bridget of 
Sweden, in 1344, and afterwards confirmed by Urban V. 
Tbe first monastery of the order was erected at Wad- 
slena, in East Gothland, and served as tbe model for 
others. It comprised sixty nuns and twenty-five monks, 
all under the direction of n abbess, the order being 
specially instituted in honour of the Virgin. They 
irofeased great mortification, poverty, and self-denial, 
* well as devotion. This order spread greatly, not 
only in Sweden, bat also in Germany, tfcenetheriands, 
ana other parts of Europe. It was suppressed in 
Sweden at the Deformation; but there are still estab¬ 
lishments of it in Italy, Portugal, and other parts. la 
England, a monastery of Bngittms *M established, 
near Isloworth, by Henry V., in 1416. 

BsinsswAtn TrbaWsm, draff-wow-tor.—The last 
earl of Bridgewater, by his will, dated February 26tb, 
1925, directed certain trustee* therein named to invest 
in the publie ftrads the sum of £9,000; arid 




and |d enable * e m ai l body of defenders to hold the the Boyat Society of London, to be paid to tbe person 
enemy In check until the retreat has been safely >r persons nominated tor him, who shall be appointed' 
effected, and w ee ns have been taken to destroy this jo write, print, and pubfiah 1,000copies of a work " On, 
bridge Iff Which Gw passage has been made. The the Bower, Wisdom, and Goodnem of God aa mani- 
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BvOUsat 


fasted la the 0?««?ktR,"' It was todgedprefsrabls, in lowered i it it extended by a gaff above and a 

* *-•- *— -- - —* below. This term ie also aitl to designate * 

light, Set, open vessel, which eon be progtsBcd 
bv ttilt or otn*UNd uthtr for fltfbtiiiir orfiriM 

on subject* connected with the original theme. The Bueisi, brig-ait (Ft.), to Mil., e ten 
ibjeots, with the “ “ . " ' ' 1 " ’' ' 


Constitution of Mho, by T.^Chslraen, D.Dj a. Che- are stationed to any camp, such as the camp at Alder- 


mistry, Meteorology, and the Function of Digestion, shot or the Curragh, they are generally grouped into 
considered with reference to Natural Theology, by brigades. A brigade same ooasidersbiyln numerical 
William Front, M.D.i 3. On the History, Habits, strength, u it just include from two to six battalion* 
and Instincts of Animal*, by the Her. William Kirby; of infantry, or the same number of squadrons of 
4. On Geology and Mineralogy, by the Her. William cavalry. A brigade of artillery consist* of two or three 
Buekland, D.D.; 8. The Hand, it* Mechanism and batteries, either of foot or bone artillery, and eight 
Vital Endowments, as evincing Design, by Sir Charles men form what is called a brigade of fopper* and 
Bell; 0. The Adaptation of External Nature to the Miners. The term Household Brigade is applied to 
Physical Condition of Man, by John Kidd, M.D.; 7. the household troops, consisting of the Horse-guard*, 
Astronomy and General Physios, considered with Life-guards, and Fool-guards, 
reference to Natural Theology, by the Rev. William Bsioadb-Majob, an officer who is attached to a 
Whew ell; 8. Animal and Vegetable Physiology, con- brigade to perform duties similar to those of the ad* 
aidered with reference to Natural Theology, by P. M. jutant of a regiment, and acts ag an aide-de-camp to 
Bogct, M.D. All of these works have since been re- the brigadier-general. He must be a captain or sob* 
printed by Bohn in bis Scientific Library. altera officer, and is generally selected from among the 

Bans,‘tree/ - (Lat. brent, short), in Law, is a concise captains of the regiments forming the brigade. 
Statement of the toots to a cause before a court, and of BBiainiSB-GaSBHAl,, brig-a-tUtr 1 , the name given, 
the evidence in support thereof, with observations of in Mil., to the officer selected to take the Oom- 
the attorney or solicitor engaged for the party on w hose maud of a brigade. The post is generally given to one 
behalf it it prepared, and references to decided cases of the colonels commanding the regiment* of which 
affecting any legal points in dispute. It forms the in- the brigade is composed. He holds temporary rank 
atruetions to counsel who lias the management of the between s colonel and major-general, 
cause on behalf of the client, and it should, us far as ( Bbioahdihe, brig'-an-deen (Fr, brigantin), a coat 
possible, develop all that can be collected in favour of: of mail composed of small scales or pieoes of metal 
the opponent, so as to give an opportunity to counsel sown upon a closely-fitting tunic of linen or leather, 
to anticipate what may bo advanced to the prejudice of and sometimes covered externally with the same mate 
his cliont. After delivery of the brief, it is usuiil to rial. It seems to have resembled the tegulsted armour 
have a consultation with counsel, who ndvises with his of the time of Stephen. 

junior (if one be retained) and the attorney or solicitor, Baram's Dihbasb, or On a tret is DlSlASB or fits 
and determines on the coarse to be taken before a jury Kidneys, britet, is a particular disease of the kid- 
or the court. tiers, named after the late Dr, Bright, who first 

Bhibf, to the English Prayer-book, denotes the pointed out its nature and character. It consists 
sovereign letters patent authorising a collection for in a degenerntion of the tissues of the kidney* into 
a charitable purpose. They are directed to be read fat, by which their secreting power* are impelled, 
among the notices alter tno Nicoue Creed. —■ Xtf. and the urea is not sufficiently separated from the 
Hook s Church Dictionary. blood. The distinguishing characteristic of this disease 

Bun, PifiL, a pontifical letter dispatched from is the existence ofalbumen in the urine, whioh,th 


ices alter tho Nicoue Creed. —■ Utf. and the urea is not sufficiently separated from the 
Dictionary. blood. The distinguishing characteristic of this disease 

x, a pontifical letter dispatched from is the existence of albumen in the urine, whioh, though 




h personages, not invariably, is almost always present, and i* re 
in being less detected by its coagulating on the application of h 


annttlo pitetUorit 
the fisherman). 


(riven at Borne, under the ring »f approaches htemorrbage in its power of impoverishing 
The papal ball, on tho other hand, the blood and exhausting Us red partiele*. lienee 
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DBMS, or hhtoantinb, bnij (r r.), in Mar., a name progress. The heart, too, may become implicated, and 
generally applied to a square-rigged merchantman dropsy almost always occurs, sooner or later. This 
with two masts, though mariners of different countries disease may be occasioned by severe cold, rep re ssed 

apply it to perspiration, or immoderate use of .ardent spirits, and 
some peculiar it not uncommonly follows scarlet fever. In tbs treat* 
vessel in their merit, the secretions of the akin are to be encouraged 
own marine, by the use of warm bath* and diaphoretics, and tike 
Amongst Eng- dropsical tendency is to be counteracted, as tor aa 
lish seamen, a possible, by purgatives and diuretics. Local bleeding 
brig is distin- is frequently beneficial, but general bleeding is to be 
guisbed by hav- avoided, from the exhausting tendency of the disease. 
ing her main- Butx, iril (Pleurontctei rhombtu), a fish 

saris set nearly bling the tur- e—— B—Ms ■will. 

in the plane bot to shape, 

of her keel; but inferior to 
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parauei to Meanest dot in song, land, where 
of the mainsail is fastened to du- the brill is very 
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to the diamond when out in foe following manner. 
The principal fane, which ii colled the tsMe, it sur¬ 
rounded by a fringe composed ofa number of&ceta, 
which ie nil that it titlble above the betel when set. 
The proportion for the depth ehouldbe half the breadth 
of the atone, terminated with a email face parallel to 
the table, and connected with the turfaee by elongated 
facets. At the octahedron it the most common na¬ 
tural form of the atone, and the brilliant cut it by far 
the most advantageous in point of effect, besides being 
tbe most economical form that can be adopted, it is 
generally preferred. (Are Duxoxs.) 

Bbiuuokb. (Set Bulfotb.) 

Btutv, brine (Sax. brynt), water saturated or 
highly impregnated with common salt. Brine is either 
natural, as when it flows from brine-springs, or artifi¬ 
cial, when it is formed by dissolving salt in water. 
Brine-springs arc fountains which flow with salt water 
instead of fresh. There arc soveral of them in dif¬ 
ferent parts of England. 

Baums, brief-tele (Sax. brittle), are the long, stiff, 
ooarse hairs token from tbe hog, and are principally 
used in brush-making. They are mostly imported from 
Russia and Poland to the amouut of .*1,000,000 lbs. 
weight annually. They are separated into different 
qualities and colours by children, the whitest being 
technically termed liliee, the rest block, vi'IU'W, 01 
grey, as the ease may be. 

Bbistoi Diamonds, brief-lol, smalt brilliant hex 
agonal crystals of white quartz, found in the linn-it»in 
at Clifton, near Bristol. 

ljnsm, bre-xoor 1 (Fr. truer, to break 1, in Mil, 
m expression applied to any part of a parapet or ram¬ 
part which is constructed in a direction dili'erenl to 
that part of tbe fortification of which it forms u con- 
famous portion. In field-works the term hnaitrr is 
applied to the fares of a star fort, or those of any line 
Of defensive works consisting of a series ol' re-entering 
tad salient angles. 

BatTAKXiA Mjit.ii., brit-fiin’-yii, an alloy of fi 
lead, antimony, and brass, in very varying prnpn 
tions, some makers using equal parts of these lm-tni 
while others use on excess of tm nmoun'ing to 7A pi 
cent, of the whole. Britunnia metal U much used for 
spoons, teapots, Ac. Ac., cm aceouut of the ease with 
which It nuiy bo worked and polished. 

BbiTanbia Tcsclab Banian, a bridge built by 
the directors of the Chester and lloh ln inl railntn, 
over the Menai Strait, to connect the island of A ugh' 
My by railway with the mainland, anil admit ot the 
trims ft of passengers and mails to Holy head, en mutt- 
bo Ireland, without interruption. It was designed hi 
Mr. Robert Stephenson and Mr. Fairbairn, the cele¬ 
brated engineers (tee vol. I. of this work), in Is is, and 
is remarkable for being the first tubular bridge ever 
erected. Four important requisites have been satisfied 
in the construction of this and other bridges on the 
same principle,—strength, lightness, a span of conside¬ 
rable extent without the support of arches, and non¬ 
interference with the navigation of the waters over 
which tboy arc thrown. (See Tcbulah Bridge.) 
The building was commenced in 18 W, and the structure 
completely finished in 1860, one line of tubes being 
thrown open for traffic in the month of March iu tbai 
year, ana the other in August. The entire length ol 
the bridge to about 1,810 feet; but tbe tubes extend to 


bridge coheists of a double line of tubes, each former! 
of four separate pieoes of tubing, supported on three 
towers of massive masonry ana two abutments, one 
ou the Anglesey aide, the other on the Caernarvon side 
of the strait. The principal or central support, called 
the Britannia Tower, is built on a rook which riser 
•hove the level of the water in the middle of the strait; 
it to altogether 181 feet in height, the height of tbe ma¬ 
sonry on which foe tube net* wing lOi feet above high 
water -mar k. The sop port* between the central tower and 
the abutments are built near foe shore on either side, 
and are about 173 feet in height. The span between 
the Britannia Tower and the tower ou the Caernarvon 
aide to 488 Css* 3 indue, and between this tower and 
foe abutment 310 feet; white foe span between the 
Britannia Tower and foe tower an foe Anglesey aide to 
058 feet 8 inchetaad between this tower and the abut- 
AWmt 230 feet. The tubea stretching from tower to 
884 
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tower are twelve feat longer than the span at either 
end, end considerably more at foe abutments; they 
rest on bed-ptotes, which move on roller* aad balls at 
cost iron, to admit of the expansion and contraction of 
the metal of which the tubes are eompoaed^nader the 
influence ef heat and cold. Tbe tube to higher in the 
centre than at either end, the top being in the form of 
a parabolic carve; foe height externally in foe middle 
is 30 feet, and at either end 22 feet 9 inches; internally 
it to 26 feet high in the centre, and 18 feet B inches at 
the extremities, the foiekneef of foe walls being 2 feet; 
the width of tbe interior of foe tnhes to 13 feet 8 inches, 
and is foe same throughout. The iron of which the 
tubes are made, exclusive of more than two millions of 
rivets used to fasten the plates and girders together, 
weighs 10,660 tons, of which 9,360 are wrought iron; 
1,015, cast-iron girders and plates; and 176, railway 
beds and rails. There are nearly 1,600,000 cubio feet 
of masonry in foe towers and abutments. The long 
tubes, spanning the water from tower to tower, were 
built on shore, and floated off on pontoons; they were 
then gradually and successfully raised to their present 
position by enormous hydraulic pressure, au achieve¬ 
ment which is regarded as one of the moat remarkable 
engineering operations of modern times. The entire 
cost of the structure wsb ubout £000,000, 
tinman Asm . (See Abut.) 

Hbitish As 1 - ' itiotr fob tub AnvAvoBvsirr or 
ScutscB, is no i-'M wist inn of men of science, which 
uii-fts annual!, in one of foe larger towns of the 
United Kingdom, and has for its object “to give a 
stronger impulse and a more systematic direction to 
scientific inquiry,—to promote the intercourse of those 
who euUivuto science m different parts of the British 
empire with one another and with foreign philoso¬ 
phers,—to obtain a more general attention to the ob¬ 
jects of science, and a removal of any disadvantages of 
a public kind which imped* its progress." It is divided 
into several sections, each of which has a president, 
p-pre.sidents, secretaries, und council. The sections 
■ as follows A. Mathematics and Physics; B. 
Chemistry and Mineralogy .including their applications 
Agriculture and the Arte; C. Geology: 11, Zoology 
and Botany, including Physiology; sub-section J>. 
Physiological Science; E. Geography and Ethnology; 
f'\ 'Economic Science and Statistics; G. Mechanical 
Science. Life members nay, on admission, £10; an- 
iiial subseribers pay £2 tor first year, and £1 every 
nhsequeut year; and associates pay £1 for admission 
o the meetings, Ac. Life members and annual sub¬ 
scribers are entitled to a copy of foe reports gratie. 
The association originated in a general feeling of the 
’ >w state of science in England, and foe first meeting, 
hich was held at York in 1831, was brought about 
mainly through tbe instrumentality of Sir David Brew¬ 
ster. Largo sums are annually expeuded by the as¬ 
sociation w> grants to individuals to enable'them to 
irosecutc scientific inquiries in particular directions. 

lIumtiH Gen.—British gum, or dextrine, as it is 
usually called, from the property possessed by it of 
rotating a ray of polarized light to the right, is simply 
torrefied starch. To prepare it, it is only necessary to 
heut starch to a temperature of 3(0°, until it assumes 
a buff colour. Starch consists of a soluble suitstaneo 
contained in an insoluble envelope. By exposing it to 
heat, the envelope is broken, and foe soluble matter in 
set free. (See Stabcb.) It to mnoh used by calico- 
printers and dyers for thickening dyes and stiffening 
fabrics. 

British Mcsnrx.—'This groat national institution 
owes its foundation to foe will of Sir Hans Sloane, who, 
during a long and successful career as a physician in 
London, had sccumnlated, in addition to a considerable 
library of books and MSS., the largest otdieoiion of ob¬ 
jects of natural history and works of art of his time. 
These he directed, on his dcsSti. which took plana in 
1753, to ba offered to foe British government for 
120,000, which he believed to be not one-fourth of their 
value. Fortunately, the offer was at onoe accepted. 
The act 28 Geo. II. o. 22, which authorised their pur¬ 
chase, directed the purchase else of the Harleian col- 
lection of MBS. for £10,00(L aad enacted foot foe Cot¬ 
tonian library, which bad bean given to foe govern- 
meat far public Me in the reign of WtlHam ITT., should, 
with these, form cme general ooDenthm. This act di- 
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Hated, that for these purpose* the mu of 4100,000 be apartments on the upper floor, white of goodly dlm * « - 
nlMH i by mama of tottery, 1 wring swficfcnt food* non*, and wall adapted far tho purpose* miymgr*, 
available for the janfaaia and fitting op of p remises present, architecturally, no striking Ssatnn*., 
far motiving (ham, and for originating a permanent are fitted up with glsse oaaaa against the wall*, and 
Income. In the spring of 1764. toe mansion in Great table-oases in tea wntre, for the exhibition of (ha 
Russell Btrest, then known as Montane Honao, waa different object*. They are «Uo lighted Item above, 
pnrobasad ma » repository for the whole, w hetman an arrangement which, while it affords mow nalkapao* 
1788 and 1769 the different collection* were removed for the exhibition of the object*, Uhawiee admit* of 
Into it. Trustees were appointed, and the new inati- their being *een to greater advantage. finch wastho 
tntion reoeived the name of the British Hoaanm. It great edifioe planned by Sir Bohert Smirks, which, at 
waa firat opened fbr public inspection on the 16th the time of it* being finished, am* regarded aa the finest 
January, 1768. A nucleus having been formed, the of the aon-eoolesiaiticti buildings in the metropolis| 
museum rapidly inoreaaed, and it became evident that bat before it had reached completion it wee find to 
additional accommodation would be neeeaiary. The be insufficient for the sapkllyuneraaeingwaate of the 
arrival of the Egyptian antiquities from Alexandria in museum. A gallery, or saloon, far the Elgin msrhles 
nd tbe purohsso of the To wider marbles in 1806, was constructed to the west of the western range, and 


Such was tho 




* gallery, adequate for both, waa completed in 1807. 
The donation by his majesty George IV. of the library 
of his father, George 111., in 1823, led to aotiee steps 
being taken for the erection of an entirely new museum, 
plans of Which were ordered liy the government to be 
prepared. Bir Robert Smirke was accordingly em¬ 
ployed to prepare the plsus, and in 1828 the eastern 
wing of the present building waa finished and occupied 
by the Royal library. The other portions of tho new 
building were gradually proceeded with, and in 18(7 
the northern, southern, end western wings were 
finished. The style of architecture adopted is the 
Grecian Ionic. The principal front of the building is 
towards tha south, facing Great Russell Street. It 
consists of a great central portico, with an advancing 
wing on either side, giving t,> the entire front an ex¬ 
tent of 370 feet, the whole of which is surrounded by 
n colonnade consisting of -It massive columns. The 
columns are five feet in diameter at their base and 
46 feet high; 12 stone steps, 120 feet in length, loading 
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by building what is culled “ tb# arch-room,'* an addi¬ 
tion to the western aide of the northern wing. Verioon 


up to the portico. In the pediment arc groups of 
allegorical figures by Sir Richard Westmacott, repre¬ 
senting the progress of civilization. On either side 
of the Museum there is n semi-detached house, con¬ 
taining the residences of the chief officers of the 
establishment, giving an additional length of 200 feet 
to the front, and making ita ontiro length 670 feet. The 
building, on its southern and eastern face, is inclosed 
a renaissance iron railing, painted in imitation of 
bronze, and terminated by gilt spear-heads, An miter 
Iron barrier run* the entire length of the front of the 
building. The building, os erected by Sir Robert 
Bmirke, consisted of four ranges of apartments,—east, 
west, north, and south, and inclosed a largo open 


ns the great entrance-hall and staircase. The cn- 
lUM-halT is 62 feet by Cl, and 31 feet high, and is 
ornamented by four marble statues,—Chant rev's Sir 
Joseph Banks, Itonbilliac's Bhakspere, Nolluken's 
boat of Townley, and TVeatmacott'g Mrs. Darner. To 
tho west of the'hall is thn principal staircase, leading to 
the galleries; the centre flight is 17 feet wide, flanked 
by two pedestals of grey Aberdeen granite intended 
to receive colossal sculptures. On the first landing 
are pedestals and carved vases of Huddlestons stone. 
To the east of the hall in the southern range, on tho 
lower flpor, is a room containing the Grenville library; 
and to', (.lie west, a saloon, containing antiquities. The 
eastern range, besides some apartments appropriated 
to MSS., has a magnificent apartment, 3tK) feet long 
nnd 10 wide, containing the Royal library. The north¬ 
ern range of apartments is allotted to the general 
library , one of the rooms, the " main library," being 
64 feel by 80, and having a striking appearance. The 
western range has one magnificent apartment, 300 feet 
fit length, containing Egyptian ana other sculpture. 
The whole of this extent of building on the lower or 

of 81 feet, and lighted 


soaroely possible to speak in too ugu terms ot aa mira¬ 
tion, ft occupies tho quadrangular suae* in tile esatro 
of the building, and is connected with the entaene*- 
hall by a long passage. At least thirty feet of the quad¬ 
rangle are leit all round, to give air and tight to tho 
surrounding buildings. The plan of the new reading- 
room wus suggested by Mr. Paniszi, the present prin¬ 
cipal librarian, and was carried out by Mr. Sidney 
Bmirke, brother of tho architect of the main building. 
The first parliamentary grant for ita construction waa 
voted iu 1854, and it was opened iu 1867, the entire 
cost, including the fittings and furniture, amounting to 
about 4150 , 01 k). It is oiroular in form, and is con¬ 
structed prinoipaliv of iron, being covered by a magni¬ 
ficent dome, tlie largest, with one execution, in the 
world. Tho diameter of the floor is 140 foot, and the 
height from tho floor to the top of the dome is 106 
feet. The dome exceeds in diameter either that of Bt. 
Paul's or of St. Peter’s at Rome, and is only surpa s s ed 
by that of tho Pantheon at Rome, which ha* a diame¬ 
ter of 142 feet. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that the 
architect did not enlarge its dimensions by a few {sat, 
so os to render it indisputably the largest dome in the 
world. The room is lighted from above by a range of 
20 windows, 27 feet high and 12 feet wide, running 
round the dome, and by a lantern-light, 40 feet in 
dmmrttir at tho ton. The walls are lined with book* 
to the height of 25 feet, accessible either from tho floor 
or from two rows of galleries, which run round the 
apartment. Tho hooks accessible from the floor are 
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who may nonsuit them without applying to any of too 
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aervicnof the reader*. Should a reader require anyotber 
book in tlir library, lie has only to copy out ita titla and 
number from tbo catalogue, adding the date, his own 
name, and tbu number of his seitt, on a ticket provided 
for the purpose, and kn a abort time the volume or 
volumes arc plae,ed noialcssly at hit tide. Each reader 
has a table four feet throe inches long, carefully marked 
off, and fitted up with every convenience for rsadjut 
and writing; and there is accommodation for about tw 
readers. Even this large number of scats is becoming 
too small for those that seek to avail themselves of the 
use of the room, and of late numliera have bad, on 
particular occasion*, more especially on the Saturday 
afternoons, to go away disappointed, the seats being 
all occupied. Those who have occasion frequently to 
avail themselves of tho reading-room and library as* 
best able to estimate tbe value of the boon which they 
enjoy; and much praise is due to Mr. Panted, who 
not only conceived tbe original design, but wnatentiy 
superintended tbe progress of the work, frequently 
suggesting improvements and alterations as it wow 


ties; the northern 
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occupied by aatiqui- the removal of tha atiM history eoltectioiw 
Biologies] specimens Kensington, to a bufidfog to .be erected there,- 
objects, the latter also ooco- that purpose; and thi* scheme is very likely to 
•atom range, The ranges of carried out. flwtiSsfi,—At first tho Museum — 
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prised three departments only,—printed book*, manu¬ 
scripts, »n<l natural hiatory, the lait Including anti* 

S iities, work* of art, Ao. From time to time tbe number 
is been increased, so that now there are eight de¬ 
partment*; vis., printed book*, manuscripts, prints 
and drawings,^tnnqnities, soology, botany, geology, 

bu 
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tory hnving_*lso a eoperior officer, called a superin¬ 
tendent. The Printed Book Department.—thet ori¬ 
ginal bequest of Sir Bans Sloane, amounting to about 
60,000 volume*, aoon received a valuable addition in 


BrltiahXaaactnf 

Museum. Of the Italian setae}, there asm. original 
drawing* by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Paul 'Veto* 
nese, Tintoretto, Leonardo da Vinei, Correggio, and 
others. Tbs German school contain* dmwingeefTetar 
Viacher, Albert Dorn, Han Holbein, and Others. 
The Dutch school i*"represented by one or two anperb 


downwards. This library was presented to the Mu- 
eeum by George II. in 1757. The collection itself 
was not large, numbering only some 10,600 volumes; 
but H wm valuable, as comprising the librariei of 
some eminent individuals, a* Archbishop Cranmer 
and Isaac Casaution, At this time it alao received the 
right to a copy of every work eutered at Stationers' 
Ball. In 1703 It received from George III. a valuable 
collection of pemplileta relating to the civil wan of 
England between MHO and 1000 , made bv George 
Thomason, a bookseller of the time in St. Paul's Churou- 
yard. In 1823 the splendid library of George III., col- 
looted during hie long reign, at an expense of about 
£160,000, was presented to the Museum by George IV. 
The most important of the recent additions was that 
bequeathed by the Right lion. Thomas Grenville, in 
1848, consisting of 20,210 volumes, collected at an 
expense of upwards of £61,000. Resides bequests and 
donations, the library has been largely increased by 
purchases, and is now one of the largest collections of 
books hi the world, being estimated to contain (1802) 

- Upward*of800,000 volumes. Mamunript Department .— 
The hiatory of the manuscript department in general 
resembles that of the printed books, though its growth 


Sloanean, and Harleian collections formed the onclcus 
of this department. The Cottonian collection, made by 
Sir Robert Cotton, who died in Midi, is particularly 
rich in Anglo-Saxon MSS. and documents referring to 
the early history of Britain. Many of thu works for¬ 
merly belonged to monastic libraries. Tho Sloanean 
collection consists of 4,100 volumes, relating chiefly to 
medical and natural-history subjects. The Harleian 
collection ic of a very miscellaneous character, in¬ 
cluding early civil and ecclesiastical records, MSS. of 
the anaient classics, illuminated missals, and poetna, 
assays, ballads, plays, “ in almost every modern lan¬ 
guage/’ It consists of about 7,800 volumes, besides 
14*000 original rolls, charters, deeds, and other legal 
documents. In 1767 another ooUection was added,—that 
of the M9S. of tho Royal library of England, com¬ 
prising about 1,050 volumes, many of winch were ob¬ 
tained from the monasteries on their destruction. One 
of the most valuable documents of this collection is 
the Codex Alexamlrinue. {See Alexandrian Ms.ru- 
80 KIK.) The Lnnsdovrne collection of 1,246 volumes 
was purchased iu 1805, and the Hargrave collection, 
chiefly connected with law, in 1913. The Burney col¬ 
lection of 630 volumes is chiefly noted for it* copies of 
the auoient classics. The Itoyal library or George III. 
brought with it abont 4t0 volumes of MSS. Francis 
Henry Egerton, the last earl of Bridgewater, be- 

S ueathed to the Museum 87 MSS., together with 
15,000 and £7,000; the interest of the former sum to 
be spent in adding to the Egerton collection, and that 
of the latter to pay the salary of an Egerton librarian. 
In 1836 the Arundel collection, comprising600 volumes. 


In 1836 the Arundel collection. c; "ipriaing0OO volumes, 
was obtained from the Royal Society. It ia particu¬ 
larly rich in works bearing npon the early history of 
the people and language of this country, and contains 
a largo assemblage of nooks of civil and canon law. 
These are the principal eellsotions in this department;, 
nut there are numerous others obtained either as dona- 
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A. Cuvp. The French school is represented by nume¬ 
rous drawings by Claude Lorraine and others; and 
the 6pani*h by some of Murillo, and other* of less 
note. Among the engravings are a number of speci¬ 
mens of the Italian school, including work* by Botti¬ 
celli, Leonardo da Vinci, Raimondi, and others. Of 
the German sohool there are specimens of Eneas 
Cranach, Martin Schongauar, Albert Dnrer, end 
others. The Dntoh school is represented by engrav- 
ings by Lucas van Levden, Van Dyck, Teniers, Rem* 
brandt, Ostade, Ac. This department contains, also, 
an extensive and valuable collection of works in niello, 
and of sulphur coats. The Department of Antiquity.. — 
The collection of antiquities, which was at first so 
small as to be regarded merely as an appendage to 
natural history, now occupies more space than any 
other department except the library. It is divided into 
two classes; the one consisting of sculptures, including 
inscriptions an-’ architectural remains, the other the 
smaller romai i of whatever nation or period, as vases, 
terra-cottas, i uses, coins, medals, domestic utensils, 
ornaments, A.. The first considerable addition to this 
department was made by the purchase or the collection 
of Greek and Roman antiquities made by 9ir W. 
Hamilton. The Egyptian antiquities broiight from 
Alexandria in 1801, and tho Townlevmarbles purchased 
in 1805, added largely to the collection; and in 1807 
the antiquities wero made a distinct department. In 
1815 un extensive aeries of sculptures, tho friexe of the 
temple of Apollo Epieiiriue (or the deliverer), near 


Regent, and ordered to be deposited in the Mnseum. 
To these wero added, in 1810, the Elgin reflec¬ 
tion, consisting chiefly of excellent sculptures from 
Athens, purchased by government from tbe earl 
of Elgin lor £.'13,000. Since that time numerous ad¬ 
ditions hare been made to this department, par¬ 
ticularly in the Assrrian antiquities obtained by 
Mr. Laysrd _ and others, and tbe sculptures and 
other antiquities obtained from the mausoleum of 
Halicarnassus. The sculptures are on the ground 
floor, and consist of Egyptian, Assyrian, Greek, and 
Roman remains. The Egyptian sculptures are of ba¬ 
salt and granite, and tome of them date from 2,000 
years before Christ. They represent human and alle¬ 
gorical figures, usually ot colossal sise, and inscribed 
w'ith hieroglyphics. The smaller Egyptian remains 
are in a gallery on the upper floor. The Assyrian 
antiquities were obtained l>r a series of excavations 
conducted by Mr. Layard during 1817-50, and more 
recently by Messrs. Rassam and Lofltus, at Kim road, 
Koyunjik, Korsabad, So. Tbe monument* consist 
chiefly of slabs sculptured in slight relfef, exhibiting 
warlike encounters, triumphal marches, Ac., and fre¬ 
quently covered with cuneiform characters (which 
ass). These monuments are exhibited in a snite of 
three long narrow rooms, recently erected, together 
with a large apartment on the basement. The Grecian 
antiquities are contained in three apartments communi¬ 
cating with the Egyptian gallery, known as the Lycian, 
Elgin, and Phigalian galleries. The Lycian apartment 
contains sculptures brought from Lyeia, 1843-48, by 
Sir C. Fellows*, and ranging in date from the sub¬ 
jugation of the country by the Persians, a.o. 645, to 
the period of the Byxanttne empire. The Elgin and 
the Phigalian galleries are so called from containing the 
Elgin and Phigalian marbles, whiah constitute tbe most 
important part of their contents. The collection of 
Roman antiquities embraces an interesting series of 
busts of various dates, arranged in ehrowdogieal 
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the other, are mosaics and other remain* discovered in 
this country. In the Gneso-Roman saloon are an- 




mol has been inownsmga* rapidly aa any in the mens of Phcufaian, Btrnaoan, Greek, and Borina 
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mkwtifo. The browse ere numerous, comprising 
• prank' variety of wtiaUa of Greek, Etruscan, ana* 
Bamafe manufsbture, The British ana Ktdbml col¬ 
lection illustrate* the condition of the erte in our own 
country, from the time when snow- end Bpesr-heads 
were nut Of flint, through the Anglo-Saxon end 
Karmen period*, down to the Middle Agee, when 
work* of ert were produoed which excite wonder end 


to 4; end during the months of MeralwAmiLJlMMtif. 
bee, end October, from 10 to 8 o'clock. The Wd 
expenditure connected with the Museum for the flash* 


lunations,£33,983}bookbinding, cabinets, &o. £11,080) 
printing catalogues, Ac. £2,776 j miscellaneous, £488. 
The estimated expenditure for the year 1 NM 1 wee 
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grephioel oollection embrace* article* now, or for- to the nation aiuoe its foundation in 1763 to 1800 hM 
merly, in use among nations other then European, been £1,382,733. 


valuable. They ere arranged into ancient, mediaeval, poaseeaed by tome bodies, which, although solid, nave 
modem, and oriental, and ere kept in one room, called their component particles lo arranged, that the cohesive 
the “ Medal-room," no space having yet been found foroe which holds them together w overcome by com- 
for exhibiting any of them to the public. Of the >eratively small mechanical force. They can easily be 
Zoological department it is almost impossible to say educed to powder. Brittleness is the reverse of mal- 
anything without being ladinto details, which our limits eahility; as an instance, lead is malleable and glass is 
stnotiy forbid. According to the statement submitted brittle. 

to her Majesty's commissioners of inquiry in 1840 by Brittlxwosts. (Set Diatokaoml) 

Dr. Gray, after visiting the continental collections, he Bbixa, hri'-zii (Or. Mm, I nod, on account of the 
* believes that the Museum oollections of mammalia, quaking character of the spikelets), in not., a gen. of 
birds, shells, and lepidopterous insects, are much more grasses, commonly known as Quaking-grass, or Maiden* 
extensive than any other public collection, and aupe- hair. Two species are natives of Britain, the B, major 
rior to all the public collections together. This is cer- and Minor. Their dense clusters of flowers bang upon 
tainly the case with the first and last-mentioned groups, he ends of very dnlicate filamentous peduncles, form- 
nod he believe* also with the other two. The oollec- ng elegant panicles, which shake with the slightest 
tions of reptiles, fish, and aruataces, are second only breath of air. 

to those at Paris, if at all below them;" but "the Baiscas, MV-nre (Fr. Mur, to break), ansxpres- 
Huseam collection in each of these classes containi sion in Her., used in reference to any charge that is in 
many species which the Paris collection wants. The a broken condition, or bruised- The terms brUi and 
Museum collection of insects, taken as a whole, is much brief are used synonymously. 


larger and better arranged than that of Paris.... The Broach, or Buomx, Irocke (Fr. brocks, n spit), a 
oollections of corals, sea-eggs, and starfishes, are very name given in Arch, to a small steeple or spire that 
large, far larger than those of all the other European is built on the top of a lower, rising immediately on 
collections together." Since that time the various the summit of its walls, without being surrounded at 

__V_1— 2____J mi. * TV _•_f ,1. 1_1__a_ L.aaI. _A _ 


About 8,000 specimens collected in Jamaica and else the form of the letter V, the outer edffca of which are 
where. In 1827 it received, ss an addition, the mag- .crfevlly straight, and the inner engrailed. In heraldic 
nificent collection of Sir Joseph Banks, at one time phraseology, the broad arrow is commonly called n 
the most valuable assemblage or dried plants in Europe. Pheon. 

Since that time the odditious to this department have Broad Arrow, in Mar., a mark formed by three 
been numerous, so that it now contains upwards of incs broader at one end than the other, meeting 
‘n point of value to t’ 
collection in tbo wor! 

Since 18SB a portion of this collection has been ex- navnl stores tliut will hour incision or'impress, belong* 
hibited to the public. The Qeolctjiealor Palaontologicul ing to the crown, that they may be identified if stolen. 
department contains an extensive series of fossil re- Sails and ropes are marked by the intermix- /\. 


mains of plants and animals from tho various fosailife- tureofa coloured thread or yarn. Threadof wk\ 
rons strata. It has been mostly formed wiibin the last a different colour is used in each of her Ma- V 
muter of a century, the first great contribution to it jesty's dockyards; so that any storekeeper 
being the celebrated collection of Dr. Mantell, in 1839. can not only tell that the material is the pro* 

It has since received large additions. The fossils aud perty of governnient, but also say in what 
minerals together occupy six rooms of the north gallery dockyard it wae made. It is unlawful for any one to have 
of (he Museum, the fossils being mostly disposed in stores bearing the broad arrow, or any other govern* 
wall-ease* around the rooms, and the minerals in table ment mark, in his possession; and an act was pa ss ed 
oases in the centre. The mineralogical collection in 1898 by which a fine of £30(1 and costs is inflicted on 
whloh is large and is rapidly increasing, is arranged any one on whose premises property so marked may 
according to a chemical classification, which, however, be found. 

is not fully up to the present state of the science, and Broadsidx, broad -tide (Ang.-Ssx.), in Mar., to 
n re-arrangement is in contemplation. The manage- precisely the same as would be aaJlea by soldier* n 
ment of the Museum is vested in a body of trustees volley, i.e., the discharging of the whole of the guns con- 
amounting to forty-nine in number. The three principal tained in one side of a ship at the same moment, 
trustees are the archbishop of Canterbury, the lord The weight of shot and shell tbat can be delivered by 
chancellor, and the speaker of the House of Commons, the broadside of a lino-of-battle ship is very greats 
in whom is vested the patronage to the various offices, the Duke of Wtlliiuton, of 131 guns, can firs off at 
exoept that of principal librarian. Thera ore twenty-two one broadside a weight of metal amonntitfg to 2,400 lbs* 
other official trustees; nine ere representative* of the When a vessel is pressed down on one side fat th* 
families of distinguished donor*; and fifteen are elected water by the wind, she is said to be on her broadside, 
by the other trustees. At first, the admission to the Broad-sword, broad'-tord, n sword with n broad 
Museom was by means of printed tickets after written blade, designed chiefly for cutting, but capable at 
application; and the visitors were hurried through the being used, like tbe rapier, fbr thrusting. When made 
several departmental by attendants, not more than forty- bom to be employed in the latter way, as well as for 
five visitors being admitted per day. From time to time cutting, it is called a sabre, and forms one of the 
man liberal measure* have been adopted, and now all weapont of the English and continental cavalry eel* 
who present themselves>m freely admitted. The dier. The modern representative* of the old Bngliah 
Museum is open daily daring Easter. Whitsun, and broad-sword to th* claymore, with which the Highland 
Christmas weeks, and on Mondays, Wednesdays, sad regiments in the English ssrvioe-’ar* still armed. The 
Fridays, in every other week, except the first week of English be«am* more and mors skilful in the os* oftbe 
January, of May, and of September, when it is closed, broad-sword, aooording ss the wearing of suits of mail 
In summer. It to open from 10 to 0, a winter from 10 began to grow out. u wae n common weapon in the 
337 
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days of Queen Elizabeth, and the ** ■wart-buckle™,” 
or “bullies/' of that period aohiev*d on unenviable 
notoriety for tlieir abiU is it. The buckler, or ehield, a 
very ancient article of armour, generally accompanied 
the broad-sword, forming ae it did the principal means 
of defence against it. At the close of the 16th oentury, 
aword-and-bueklar fighting began to grow out of nee, 
having been luperseded by the continental mode of 
fighting with the rapier, pr thrusting-sword, and the 
dagger. The Highlanders, however, oontanued to nae 
the weapon, ae well aa the target or buckler, until they 
were disarmed alter the rieing of 1746. With the Sootch I 
Highland clane tbe broadsword was termed tbe clay- j 
more, and it was their national weapon. Sir Walter! 
Scott, in the “ Lady of the Lake/’ gives several spirit- 1 
stirring descriptions of combats with the claymore ana; 
target. Am has been stated, tbe sabre used in tbe cavalry . 
regiments at the present time ie a broad-sword with n | 
point sharpened for thrusting. Every recruit is taught 
to use the weapon so as to make it a formidable iustru-; 
moot of destruction in warfare. In the accompanying 
illustration is shown a reduced model of the aaW- : 

enr .7 target. The 

lines within the 
circle denote 
the direction 
in which the 
“cuts" aro to 
bo made. Cut 1 
is directed dia¬ 
gonally through 
the target, coin¬ 
ing out at 4; 
cut 2 is the 
same, only from 
left to right; 
3 is made up¬ 
wards, diagon¬ 
ally, and 4 is tlm 

MOAtmwonn tarqv.t. tho opi 4, iU) 

direction; cut G is liim*ontally through the target, 
from right to left, and 6 from left to right; cut 7 is 
perpendicularly downwards. All these cuts are fairly 

S ven with the edge of the broad-sword. The swords 
uwn upon the target represent the guards. There 
are seven cuts, seven guards, and three points. 

Bnocunu, bro-koM’ (Bp. brocado), a stout silken 
■tuff 1 , variegated with gold and silver, raised and cu¬ 
rtailed with foliage, flowers, and other ornaments, nud 
utto for the dresses of both sexes during the 17th and 
Iflth oenturies. In an inventory of tbe wardrobe of 
Charles II., in the H&rlcian library, is mentioned 
“ white and gold brocade at two pounds three and six¬ 
pence per yard, and coliere-du-prinoe brocade at two 
pound* three shillings per yard." Brocade was not 
known in England till after the 13th century, and wav 
a great rarity and luxury upon tbe continent in the 
Utb. 

BnoOAOT, iiW-ijf (Ang.-SoT,), is the hire Sr com¬ 
mission due to a broker or ageut, lor managing a 
transaction frequently of a mean or unlawful nature. 

BnocAOV Contracts tor Mariiuor, are contracts 
by which a reward is stipulated for the promotion of a 
pkHioolat marriage bv means of exerting an influence 
over om of the parties. These contracts are in law 
held to ba centra eeae* mores, and can afford no ground 
of action. 

Bnotusne, Bcooa notes, or BtocAnotoA, bro'-korde, 
denote, properly, maxima or principles in law, as the 
Jhroeardioa Juris of Axo ; but it has come to be applied 
to maxima or proverbs generally. It is said by Vossius 
to be derived from the Greek term protarekia, first ele¬ 
ments; but others, with more probability, derive it 
fre m Bombard, or Broeard, bishop of Worms, who 
m ade a collection of canons, called from him Broear- 
$*to» and ae they abounded in abort eestentione cay- 
fogs and proverbs, the name came to be applied to 
Wraks of that description. 

IteeOoOM, iretf-e-ta ([tab, sprout*), tbe name given 
to one of the meuy cultivated varieties of the fimidw 
sl i ra tw. It is a common garden vegetable, and differ* 
from tb» eauliflowsr only In having coloured instead 
«f whiteheads. (Am Busmen.) 

Bnocuuna, t so-a t a rri (Sr. taeftsr, to stitoh), is a 


Broker 

term taken from the French, end need in die some" 
sense at pemphlat j properly a etitebed bock. 

BaooKna, or Bnoonos, bro'-bu (dr., e snare).' « 
medio&l term, denoting a noose, or a particular kina df 
bandage. It Is also used to signify a person having 
inordinately thick lip*, or whose teeth project for¬ 
wards. 

Bboous, or Buoa. brogue (Irish), was a sort of rude, 
clumsy shoe, formerly worn by the native Irish end the 
Sootch Highlanders. From tlm manner in which tbe 
wearers of brogues pronounced tbe English language, 
the term came to be applied to their pronunciation. 

Baoxsw-TiAoxsn, bro'-kn-b&k'-td, m Mar., a term 
applied to the etate of a ehip so loosened in her frame, 
either by age, weakness, or some greet strain, as to- 
droop at each end. 

BROKKN-wrirn, a disease or unsoundnem in homes, 
caused by a morbid secretion from the mucous mem¬ 
brane tilling tho larynx and the windpipe, with ite 
many ramifications. The nature of tbe disease is not 
well’understood, and the present mode of treating it 
is very unsatisfactory. Broken-wind is in reality in¬ 
curable ; eud all that a veterinary surgeon can do is to 
mitigate the disease. Low-bred horses, whiah do not 
tlirivo, are most liable to broken-wind. While tho 
horse is being exercised, tbe symptoms can be best 
observed. Tbe eyes become suffused with blood, which 
is mostly in ire, the nostrils are distended, and the 
breathing u roe* very laboured. ITorso-dcalcrs some¬ 
times try • > conceal the defects of a broken-winded 
home by making him swallow grease. The effect, 
however, soon passes away, and it is therefore only tho 
very ignorant and unwary who are thus deceived. A 
bn ikon-winded horse bas always a hollow cough, and, 
if watched while at work, the ribs aro notioed to bo 
actiiely moved, and after the air is expelled from tho 
lungs they are depressed with a sudden Jerk, produced 
by the abdominal muscles. When employed on hard 
work, broken-winded horses often drop down and die 
from exhaustion or from auffooation, internal hemor¬ 
rhage, or congestion of the; longs. The disease of 
broken-wind was much more oommon in former times 
than nttha present day: it is now fonnd principally 
in those countries where homes are badly managed ami 
coarsely fed. 

Broksr, hro’-her (Ang.-S&r.), is a person employed 
as an agent to transact business between merohsnts 
or others, usually m tho interest of either the buyer or 
seller, but. sometimes acting for both parties. Gene¬ 
rally, brokers coniine themselves to the purchase and 
sale of some particular articles, or class of articles, by 
which means they obtain a more intimate knowledge of 
their qualities, market value, Ae., and are thus sble 
to negotiate on more favourable terms for their em¬ 
ployers. A merchant trading in a variety of articles 
cannot have the same intimate knowledge for hie 
guidance; and hence generally finds it for his advan¬ 
tage to effect hi* purchases and sales by means of 
brokers. Brokers are of different kinds, according to the- 
branches of business to which they devote themMlvM; 
as bill-brokers, exchange-brokers, insurance-brokers, 
ship-brokers, pawnbrokers: all of whom will be found 
noticed under their epecial head* in other parts of this 
work. In London, every person desiront of acting aa 
a broker must be licensed by the lord mayor and alder¬ 
men for that purpose, under euoh restrictions and 
limitations as they may think fit to enact. When 
admitted, he must give bond, under a penalty of £600. 
for the faithfol discharge of his duties, without fraud 
or collusion, and to the utmost of his skill and know¬ 
ledge. He is further bound not to Seal in goods on bis 
own account—a stipulation which is very commonly 
broken. Back broker pays on admission a foe of £0, 
and a like sum annually, so long as be continues to aid. 
Any person acting ae a broker without being duly 
licensed, ie liable to a penalty of £100 for each transac¬ 
tion ; but the law is frequently evaded. Every broker 
is bound to register s gulariy in a book all' the con¬ 
tracts which he has entered into. The term broker 
is also usually applied to persons who buy end ton 
second-hand 'household- furniture, though such Ml' 
occupation beers little analogy to that whieh we heto 
been describing, a* these parties generally buy end sell, 
not a* agents, but on their own aocount. Boon persons 
frequently s up ern dd to their business the appraising 


universal information. 


BnAmte 


BraanUtt* 


tolling of good* distrained for rent; for the per* of hydrobromio Mid on metallio oxide* It nwMf 
foraanoe of which functions, however, they most pro- similar to that exerted on them by hydrochloric Mil. 
fid* themselves with an excise lieen#e,and confdrmto That, hydrobromio acid and potash oomhhn, foMring 
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the. regulations enacted by 67 Goo. HI. o.fiS.—Eef. bromide of potassium aad water. Hydrobromio add 
MsccttUoch’s Commercial IHcHonarg; Bnglith Cum* is nobble in water to a considerable extant. It is 


cobarless, strongly acid, susd suffer* no oluutge on-ex¬ 
posure to the air. On the addition of nitric srid. 


podia —Arts and Sciences. 

Bsomifii, too'-tor-dj, is the percentage or oom _ _ ____. 

mission charged by broker* for the sale or purchase of decomposition tabes place, and a bromic aqua recto is 
goods, bills of exchange, do. {Set Commission.) formed, which, like the chloric aqua r*g*a, dissolves 
Baoxs, bro’-vul (G r. tootle, I eat), denotea food of gold and platinum. With oxygen, bromine forms only 
any band that is mastioated; mid hence branatelcgy is oite compound, townie acid (which see). With chlorine, 
a discourse on food, bramagraphg a treatise on food. bromine forms a chloride, a reddish-yellow volatile 
Bboual, bro'-mM, in Chem., a compound formed liquid, soluble in wator, ana possessing uleaobingprO- 
by the action of bromine nppn alcohol. It is a colourless perties. It also unites, in two proportions, snth pans* 
oll,of spec. grav. 3*36, ana is analogout in its compoai- pliorus and iodine. With sulphur, it forms a single 
tion and properties to tho corresponding compound of bromide. None of these oomponnda merit swat. 
qldoruie,—chloral (which see). Bromine and its compounds are exteuatvtiy employed 

~ iu tlie daguerreotype and collodion proeeeeee. In the 


Broue-giuss. (See BBonus.) 

Bbohblia, bro-me'-li-a (named after Bromcl, a 
Swedish botanist), in Bot., the typical genus of the 
net. ord. Sromtliaceo. Tho green truit of Ji. pimiuin 
is used as an anthelmintic mid a diuretic in tha West 


former, it reduces the time of exposure from minutes 
to seconds. Bromido of potuamm is also need ia 
medicine. 

Buouoroau, bro'-mo-form, a compound of bro- 


ladiea; the prickly leaves yield strong fibres, which mint' and formyl, corresponding to chloroform, which 
are twisted into ropes, and woven into coarse doth. is a compound of the latter radical with chlorine. 

BaovEUAcex, too-wr-luai'***-*, in Bot., the Itro- Baovus, too'* mm (Gr. tonnes, wild oat), in Bot., 
mafia or the Viue.apple f»m.,n wit. ord. ofmonocotvlo- Brume-grass, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat, 
donous plants, subclass Pefufoidsir. They arc herbs or ord. Onuntnueem, cbaracterisod bv the flower* being in 
somewhat woody planteeommonly epiphytical. Leaves lax panicle*; tho glumes many-flowered j the outer 

persistent, crowded, channelled, —j •• ‘ . 

base, and frequently scurfy 

flowers showy; perianth eu._ _ „ _ r ._. _,_ w _ 

inferior, arranged in two wliorls, the outer of which very common British grasses. Borne have erroneously 
has its parts commonly united into a tube, while the been reputed to be purgative. 

inner has its parts distinct, imbricated, and of a differ- Hbobchi, bran'-Ice (Or. bronnbot, the windpipe), In 
ent colour; stamens 6; anthers lutrorac; ovary 3- Aunt., is tho nnmn given to the subdivisions of the 




tributed through the tropical regions of America, lino with tho fourth dorsal vertebra. The leff bron- 
West Africa, and the Bast Indies. They arc chiefly clius pnsacs under the arch of tho aorta. The structure 
important for yielding edible fruits and useful fibres, of tho bronchi is similar to that of the trachea, being 
Some have anthelmintic properties, and others contain round and cartilaginous in front, and flat, with mus- . 
colouring matters. {See Ajianassa, Bbomeua, Bill- cular and fibrous tiiaun, behind. On entering the 
Bbboia, Tuxandsia.) subataneo of a lung, tho bronchi divide and subdivide 

Bbohic Acid, brv-mit, symbol BrO,, equivalent into numerous branches, till they terminate ia vary 
ISO, the only known compound of bromine and oxvgon. minute nir-cclls. 


It correspond* in composition to chloric ucid, but lias 
never been obtained in an anhydrous condition. In 
combination with water it forms a colourless liquid, 
which first reddntis and then bleaches litniUB. With 
bases it forms bromates, which arc similar in their 
properties to chlorates. 


It non rums, bron-ki'-tie, or inflammation of the 
lining nicnihrnno of the bronobial tubes, is one Of the 
most prevalent and futul diseases in this country. Tit* 
great exciting cause is cold, especially when combined 
with moisture; but whatever tends to diminieh tit* 
general vigour of the system, and exoessM of eveiy 


Beouins, bro'-mint (Gr. bromot. a stench), symbol kind, predispose to it. Any sadden change of tern 
Br, equivalent 80, spec. grav. 2$W(S. Bromine is nn perature is apt to produce it. It is e*w;cially prove* 
elament ary substance, consistiug of a heavy mobile lent during the spring month*. Its tint symptoms 
fluid of a deep brownish-red colour. When exposed to arc generally these of a common cold, aooompattfakl 
the air, it volatilises rapidly, and boils at 145° Falir. with an occasionaloough and* sense of wearines*and 
Its smell is disagreeably pungent, giving rise to a pain- headaohe. The cough increase*. and there ie a feeling 
fo] spasm of the glottis, if breathed. It acts euergeti- of oppression in the chest, and the breathing produces 
cafly on the skin, producing a sore immediately on a kind of wheezing noise. The pulse ie rapid and 
contact. At —7° Fahr. it solidifies into a yellowish- weak, and there is extreme lassitude, with pain in Use 
brown crystalline macs. It was discovered in lh2fl, limbs, mental heaviness, ftc. If the feverish symptoms 
by Balard, in minute quantities in sea-water, in which increase, the breathing becomes difficult from the clog- 
it agists as bromide of magnesium. It also occurs in ging of tbe tubes with mucus, which is, to corns ex- 
* native bromide of silver found in Chili, end in union tent, expectorated during the oough. In severe ease*, 
with various alkalies in oertain mineral waters. It is tbe symptoms become more and more alarming; the 
prepared by passing chlorine through a solution of breaibing becomes so embarrassed that the patient 
alkaline bromides, nntfl the yellow colony produced s*n # no longer lie down, but requires to maintain an 
remain* uniform. Ether is added, which isolates upright posture and use all his muscles in respiration, 
the bromine. This is separated from the saline At last, be is go exhausted that he ceases to expectorate, 
solution and shaken up with a solution of caustic and dies of suffocation from tbs aenutnulatod muon*, 
potash, Hie solution is then evaporated to dry. usually in from five to seven (toy*. Kven in less savers 
ness, end the residue distilled with biiioxide of men* cases, tho delicate respiratory tube* are frequently 
ganese and sulphuric acid. Bromine ia tha only el*- permanently injured; so that tbe proper afinttiou of 
m eat tha t fs liquid at ordinary temperatures, except tbe blood is interfered with, Tbe treatment df this 
mercury. The properties of bromine resemble those disease will vary, according to it* nature end the eon- 



enter, givlogto It a yellow orient. It combines reduce end remove thelnflommatory condition of the 
with water wdforms * hydrate, vrtiich orjnstefluPH in organs: hence a musterd-poultiew should be applied 
eetahedra at 33 s Fahr. The principal compound* of to the chest, the foot bathed in bot water, and warm 
bromine are hydrobromio acid, a compound of onjJ diluent drink*, a* barley ureter or linseed tee. rhy 
equivalent esch of hydrogen and bromine. -rti-iri It in frygirmtlj neocecory to harp rftv w rr to fii w rF 
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Bnuite 


Bronchocele 

lotting mid to Administer emetics, in order to remove 
the sceiimoUtions of moons. The bowels should be 
kept moderately open during the whole course of the 
disease. (Stt Caiabbk, Covok.) 

BnowoHncitn. (See Gama.) 

Bbowohotomt. (See Tbachbotojct.) 

B bob zb, brunet (Fr.l, an alloy of copper and tin, to 
which are sometimes added smuU portions of nine and 
lead. Gun, bell, and speculum metal partake much 
of the nature of brans*. The manufacture of hrnnse 
la very ancient, having been brought to a considerable 
state of refinement 700 years before the Christian era. 
The aneicnts used it for weapons and tools, on account 
of its great hardness; but it was at length superseded 
for these purposes by steel, and is now only employed 
for statuary and medals. For the former purpose, 
bronse is partioularly well fitted, being tough, hard, 
little uffcctod by atmospheric influence, besides pos¬ 
sessing the valuable property of flowing freely when 
melted, and expanding when solidifying; by which 
means the most intricate detail in the mould is copied 
with sharpneps. Bronse may be tempered in au ox- 
ootly contrafy manner to steel. If cooled suddenly, it 
beeomet so soft that it may be hammered arid turned 
in the lathe; but if allowed to ouol slowly, it becomes 
brittle, hard, and elastic. In casting largo statues or 
other works, the greatest skill and care ure necessary, 
from tha nirmimstanoo that alloys of copper and tin 
have a tendency, when melted, to separate, the tin 
rising to the top of tho melted mass, and forming a 
more fusible mix! ure. From tho following analyses, it 
will bo seen that bronxe differs greatly in composition: 
—Ancient bronze from Celtic antiquities,—tin, 12 ; 
copper, 88. Egyptian bronze,—tin, 23; copper, 78. 
Chinese bronze,—tin, 20; copper, 80. Roman bronze, 
—tin, 15; copper, 85. Modern bronze from the statno 
of Louis XV.,—copper, H2'15; zinc, 10-30; tin, 410; 
lead, 8-15. (Aim also Bull, Spkcuujit, and Gus- 

MlTjtt,.) 

Baowzm, brtm'-eite, a variety of dtallage occur¬ 
ring in serpentine and greenstone. It is found in dark- 
green foliated masses, with a pearly metallic lustre 
resembling bronse; whence its name. Chemically, it is 
a silicate of magnesia, containing small portions of 
lime, protoxide of iron, niangnuese, alumina, and 
water. 

Bbooeot, broaie'-ite, oxide of titanium, crystal¬ 
lizing in thin hair-brown masses; found ou Snowdon 
and in Dauphiny. 

BBOOST. (See CvTtRttS.) 

Bbook-bs pb. (Set OnonziTcntcE.it.) 

Biotixvx, bro'-ei-mum (Or. brottmot, eatable), in 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nnt. ord. Arto- 
earpaeem, or Bread-fruit family. The specie* B. utile, 
sometimes called Qalaetodendron utile, is the celebrated 
polo do voce, or cow-tree, of South America. It yields 
• milky juice, said to be almost as nutritious os milk 
from the cow. From the bark of B. numaijua strong 
fibres are obtained, which are muoh used in Panama 
for making sail-etoth and ropes. 

BbOTBBB, brnih'-er (Lat. /rater; Ger. bruder), is a 
term denoting the relationship between a male and a 
male or female korta of the same father and mother. 
When the relationship is only by one of the parents, 
the tom half-brother, or brother of tha half-blood, is 
frequently used. A brother-german is a brother both 
by the father’s and mother's side; a brother-uterine, 
only by the jtotber's aide. A foster-brother is one 
suckled by the same nurse, but not born of the same 
parents. A brother-in-law is a relationship by mar¬ 
riage,—the brother of one's wife, or the husband of 
one s sister, la Scripture, the term brother is used 
in a wider sense, os in the case of Abraham and Lot, 
Jacob and Laban, Ac. It i* customary for kings to 
style each other brother; and persons in the same 
profession, as judges, bishops, priests, Ao., not unfre- 
qnently do an. The primitive Christians called each 
ottar brothers -, and monks of the same convent usually 
gfiopt the some phraseology. Certain dosses or monks 
worn particularly called brothers; as the monks of 
fit. Dominie, Preaching Brot hen; those of St. Francis, 
Minor Brother*. '(See Bbstobsw.) Lay brothers were 
on inferior class of monks, not in holy orders,' but 
bound by monastic tales, and usually employed os ser¬ 
vant* in the monarieris*. They were sometime* called 


outer brothen. In the Middle-Age writers, brother 
sometimes denotes » eemet. or governor of a province. 
In a more general sente, brother or brethren is used 
for mankind in general; all the human race being 
descended from too some parent*. 

BvmnixooB. (See Foatbutitt.) 

Bbovsbowbtu, broo-eo-ne'-tl-a fin honour of X. 
Broussonet,a French naturalist and traveller). In BoL, 
a gen. of plants belonging to tho not. ord. AforaeS*. 
There is but one species, B. papgrifem, the paper mul¬ 
berry, the bark of which is used in China and Japan ss 
paper material, and in the South-Sea Islands for 
making a kind of cloth. The plant forms a small tree, 
with soft, brittle, woolly branches, and large, hairy, 
rough leaves, either heart-shaped and undivided, or 
cut info deep irregular lobes. It is not tuoommon in 
British shrubberies. 

Bboww Coat., brouu-leoU, a named used fbr lignite, 
in contradistinction to fine coal, which is blaok. (Set 
Lionitb.) 

Baowirix, brou'-ne, the name of a kind of fairy 
formerly believed in in the liehrides and North of 
Scotland. lie was an obliging sort of elf, that used to 
come into houses by night, and perform lustilv any 
piece of work that might remain to be done. At one 
tune every family of importance believed that they bad 
a special b-c iio, ami they gave him offerings of 
the various ; > loots of the place. Thus some, when 
they churne< '. tuetr milk, or brewed, poured some of 
the milk or v.ort through the hole of a stone called the 
brownie’s stone. The brownie of Scotland boro a very 
striking resemblance to tho Robin truodfellow of 
England. 

Brow si so, brown'dug (Ang.-Sax.), a process by 
wiucli the barrels of muskets and riflee are partially 
oxidized and sulphurized, and ao prevented from being 
easily mated. The barrel being brightened and cleaned 
thoroughly from oil, a mixture of nitric acid, chloride 
of iron, sal ammoniac, and sulphate of copper, is laid on, 
and allowed to remain several hours. The process is 
repealed several times, and the barrel is cleaned ulti¬ 
mately with alkaline water, and polished. 

Bbowkistb, bmun'-Utt, a sect of Christians, which 
arose in England towards the end of tho loth cen¬ 
tury, and took their name from their founder, Robert 
llrown, a man of some learning, but of au impetuous 
and fiery temper. He began to iftreigh against the 
ceremonies of the Church of England in 1580, and 
zealously diffused his sentiments by preaching from 
place to place, principally in tha county of Norfolk. 
Being greatly opposed, he left England with a congre- 

f ratiim which he hod collected, and settled at Middle- 
mrgh, in Zealand; but, quarrelling with his fiook, he, 
three years afterwards, left them, and returned to 
England- He again itinerated through the country, 
and preached with considerable auecess; but he after¬ 
wards conformed to the established church, and ob¬ 
tained the rectory of Oundle. His followers, however, 
continued to increase, so that Sir Walter Raleigh, in 
1583, estimated their number at upwards of 20,000, 
exclusive of women and children. They were treated 
with great rigour, and several of them were executed 
iu the reign of Elisabeth. Many fled to Holland, when 
several churches were established; as in Amster¬ 
dam, Rotterdam, and Leyden. This wet subsequently 
merged in the lndepenaente, of whom Mr. Robinson, 
pastor of the Browmst church at Leyden, is regarded 
as the real founder. The Brownlsts differed from tho 
Episcopalians mainly regarding ecclesiastical order and 
discipline, for their theological opinions were generally 
conformable to the Articles of the Church. Their'doc¬ 
trines and ehnrch government very much resemble 
those of the English Independents of toe present day. 
(See IirnmrxHDZSTa.) 

Barei a, or Bnvcnrx, bru'-teS, an alkaloid occur¬ 
ring in large quantities in conjunction with strychnia 
in the (Tryckao* su oomiea. It is lest marked in its 
properties than strychnia, which it closely resembles. 
It crystallizes in colourless transparent rhombic prisma, 
wbion are insoluble in ether. Its poisonous properties 
axe less active too? those of strychnia. By the action 
of nitric acid on brneia, compound* are obtained wliich 
render it probable Guta methyl enters into the com¬ 
position of this alkaloid. (See Sraicntru.) 

Bstrcnx, bru'-tUe, a fibrous hydrate of megneria. 



UNIVERSAL INfOEMAHOK. 


Bntuiin 

ooeuyrlngin iBky greyish or bluish-white massea. i 
■mu given to ebonarodite or ehrysolite. 

Itrotuii ir*-mahot {Ft. brum*, fog), the whm 
( bit to the second month of the yenr in the French 
revolutionary calendar. It oommenoed on the 33rd of 
October and ended on the 91et of November, thus com¬ 


mixture sets r* 
HmHhhnubii 
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brated for the overthrow of the Directory aud the 
estabbshment of the away of Napoleon. 

Bavjtxxcxa, bru-n+w-u*, in But., the Orunia Cam.,, 
• nat. ord. of dicotyledonona plant* in the sub-class 
Calyeiflorw. They are email heath-like elirnba, found 
at the Cape of Good Hope and in Madagascar. Their 
properties and uses are unknown. 

Bivnoini.it Systkx or Mmnciirx , im-so'-m-ait, 
was founded by Dr. John Brown, a Scottish physician, 
who flourished towards the end of last century. His, 
system is explained at large in his “ Elements Medi- ’ 
chub," published in 1780. It found numerous sup.: 
porters, and gave rise to much opposition. According 
to him, the characteristics of life are sensation and 
motiou; tbo capability of being affeotod by external 
powers is termed excitability; the agents art 1 ttitnnli, or 
exciting powers; the result is excitement. When the 
stimuli sot upon the excitability with a sufficient 
degree of power, there is a pleasant sensation of 
health; when they raise the excitement above this 
point, or depress it below it, disease takes place; and 
when the stimuli cease to act, or the system to feel 
their power, death ensues. The stimuli arc of two 
classes—external and internal; the external being heat, 
light, air, food, medicines; the internal, the functions 
of the body, muscular exertion, powers of the mind. 
Excitement is life, and the body lias un unceasing ten. 
dency to dissolution, which is only opposed bv the 
incessant applicstionjpf excitement. All ifimult, by 
noting upon the excitability, tend to exhaust it. Our 
whole life is un alternation of wasting and recruiting 
our excitability,—of wasting it by day in labour and 
enjoyment, of recruitiug it by night by the abstraction 
of all stimnlating powers. All diseases arc of two 
kinds— attkanic, or diseases of weakness, or debility; 
and nthtinie, or diseases of excess of strength. Ills 
mode of treating diseases, therefore, had for its object 
merely the increasing or diminishing of excitement, 
without regard to their particular symptoms. The 
doctrine, m its original form, may be considered as 
exploded j hut; more recently a sect has arisen,prtnoi- 


niaa system, and who are known as Modern Brunoninua. 
They advocate what is known as the contra-itmubinf 
mode of treatment of dieeaae. 

Bai’irswxcK Gassy, ftraws'-wiir, a pigment con- 
sitting of oxychloride of copper, formed by exposing 


Ger. bUrtten), instruments used for painting or for re. 
moving dirt by light rubbing, from floors, furniture, Ac. 
They ere generally made oHiair, bristles, or whalebone, 
and are divided into two daises,—simple and compound. 
Simple brushes are composed of a single tuft, and 
compound brushes consist of several tufts inserted in 
a handle. Painters* brashes are examples of the 
former, and ordinary hair-brushes of the latter. The 
smaller hinds of simple brushes are kuowu l>y the name 
of pencils, and sra made of camel or sable-hair, in¬ 
serted in quills of different sixes. When coarser and 
stronger material is used, they are generally mounted in 
tin tubes, and known by (ha name of tool*, the larger 
hinds being bound round sticks with string or copper 
wire. After these come whitewash brushes, which 
consist of two or more large tofts fixed side by side on 


Bryonia 

holsi 

wry tirrniy tetntiwq, 
iitep-brushet, and other hootf 
nrocme, are au made la this maimer; the lighter 
kind of dueting-brushe* are also made similarly. The 
most important sahstascea used in making brushes are 
hogs’ bristles. In the brushes above mentioned the 
bristles are need (he full length, hut when brushes 

short. In these short-haired brushes %e tefts are 
generally inserted by tho drawn method. In this 
process the book of the brush is bored in a similar 
manner to that described, after which a smaller borer 
is used, end the perforation.earrl*d right through the 
stock. The bruaumoker then takes a smaller number 
of bristles than will fill the hole, and attaches their 
ends to a fine wire, whiob is patwd through the hole in 
the stock and drawn tight no to a knot. He then 

C asses this wire, which is very flexible, through another 
Die, and forms another knot, and so on tiu a row is 
completed, when he outs off the ends with a strong 
pair of shears furnished with a gauge, which regulates 
the length of tho tuft. The back of the brush St that 
covered with a thin piece of wood as a Tenser. Tooth¬ 
brushes ami ivory brushes are ofleu made with silver 
wire which is left visible; and sometime* tho tufts are 
held in their places by a process called trepanning. 
The ends of the wires in trepanned work arc secured 
laterally. For making soft brushes, each at hat- 
brushes, goat’a-bair, and other kinds or hair, are muoh 
used. The process of drawing in tho ooarser do* ‘ 
script ion of brushmaking ia performed by men, hut 
women are largely employed in tho manufacture of 
fancy brushes, and tho selecting and cleaning of the 
bristles. The value of the brashes and brooms ex¬ 
ported from this country in 185(1 was £37,011. 

Hncsn-TrKKKY ( TnUgalla Lathami). —This bird, 
called also the wattled tallcgsUa, inhabits Now South 
Wales, from Cape Horn to Moreton Bay. It is about 
the size of a numnion turkey three parts grown. The 
whole of the upper surface is of a blackish-brown, the 
feathers of the chest edged with silvery grey. The skin 
of the head and ncok is of a deep red, ana the neck is 
ornamented with a bright yellow wattle. The most 
curious circumstance connected with the brush-turkey 
is, that it does not, like other birds, hatch its eggs by 
sitting on them, Imt collects together an immense neap 
of decaying vegetable matter as a depository for its 
eggs, and trusts to the heat evolved during the process 
of decomposition for tho development of its young. 


weeks previous to tho period of laying, and is sometimes 
so large as to contain two or threo cartloads. 8aya 
Mr. Gould: “ The mode in wliioh the materials com¬ 
posing these mounds arc accumulated it singular i the 
bird never use* its beak, but, grasping a quantity in its 
foot, throws it busk wards to one common centre; thus 
clearing the surface of the ground completely for a 
considerable distance round. The heap being accumu¬ 
lated, and lime allowed for a au(!li»tmt heat to be en¬ 
gendered, the eggs arc deposited, not side by side, as 
is ordiuarily the case, but planted at the distance of 
nine or twelve inches from each other, and bnried, at 
nearly an arm’s depth, perfectly npright, with the largo 
end upwards. They are covered up as they are lata, 
and allowed to romuu till hatched. 1 have been credi¬ 
bly informed, both by natives and settlers living near 
their haunts, that it is not unusual to obtain nearly a 
bushel of eggs at one time from a single heap; and as 
they are delicious eating, they are eagerly sought 
after." 

Biots, brute (Lot. brufiu), a tern applied to thoM 
animal* which act by instinct only, in order to distin¬ 
guish them from men, who act by reason. It is syno¬ 
nymous with the word beast. 
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are inserted into bolss perforated at regular distance* 
in the back or stock of the handle. In making brushes 
of this description, the workman takes a tuft of a sice 
corresponding to the hole; holding it compactly to- > 
gather, he dips it into* mixture of melted pitch slid: 
tallow, and then hinds that end ftrmly with a piece of : 
strong thread ealleda Urea*. He then dipt the bound 
and into the pitch and tallow again, sod insert* it with 


ny the sporangium dehiscing transversely, either from 
the separation of the Operculum or in an irregular 
manner. (Set Mctcx.) 

Barones, brig'-mn* <Gr. brtuM, I grind tnv teeth), 
in Med., is tike grinding of the teeth, or that gnashing 
nod chattering of the teeth which takes place iu epF 
lepsy and other convulsive disorders. 

Borosix, tvW-as-a (Gr. bruo, I sprout), in Bot,» 
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Bryum 


Btwfcanites 


niarda. 
«T lived 


biyony.or wild vine. an indigenous perennial, growing in estate of oowtant warfare, carrying enhosiitities 
in liedge*_ and thickets, *nd blossoming during the independeutiyof p ea ce * or wirtt bom*. _,TjMy^ntna» 



tains a peculiar bitter principle, termed Bryouin, It 
ia a violent emetic and purgative, and ia highly poison¬ 
ous, giving riao to symptoms much reaemblmg those of 
cholera, it ia stated to be frequently used by quaek 
dootora in the country, and ia employed na a topical 
application to bruise*. Ji. alba, Americana, and Afri- 
Mao, have aimilsr propertiea. 

Butuk, iri'-um, in liot., a gen. of Moaaea in the 
anb-ord. Bruacea. The apeoiea are very numerous, 
and many or them are natives of Britain. Their Atoms 
are short, and their leaves form tiny rosettes, from the 
centre of which the fruit-atalhs spring. 

Btin, iv'-uire.a South-Airicun plant, found growing 
in the Maravi country by Dr. Livingstone. It affords a 
remarkably strong fibre, whiob is used by the natives 
for stringing beaus upon. The botanical characters 
and relations of the plant have not j et been ascer- 
tained. 

Bobblb, hub'-bl (Du. bobfjel), a small vesnirle or 
bladder of water, or any other fluid inflated with air or 

gas. 

Bvbblb, is a cant name for a strong bubbling mult 
liquor, 

Bubblxs, a name given to fraudulent or unsub¬ 
stantial commercial projoots, whiob hold out prospects 
of speedy grin, for tho purpose of enriching the origi¬ 
nator* at the expense of ignorant ami sanguine specu¬ 
lators. The term is generally applied to tlio-ic* schemes 
in which the fuuds are raised by the sule of shares, or 
by a subscription to a transferable stuck. Tho name 
waa first given to undertakings of this kind at the time 
of the South-Sea project. By this notorious scheme, 
capital to the amount of three hundred millions was 
involved. The Bubble Act (tl Qeo. 1, e. IS) entirely 
prohibited the formation of companies by gambling in 
transferable stocks, or by tbe sale of shares, stating that 
they had “manifestly tended to the common grievance, 
prr'udioe, and inconvenience of great numbers of his 
IIIjesty’s subjects in their trade and commerce." The 
Bubble Act was repealed by the stat. 0 Geo. IV. c. 1)1; 
mid the projectors of bubble companies are now only 
punishable, when they ean be found guilty of fraud 
and conspiracy, at common law. 

Bubo, (Qr. boubon, the groin), in Med., de¬ 

notes n Strolling of n lymphatic gland, particularly 
those of the groin or armpit. It may arise from 
mere irritation or some local disorder, in which case 
tbe bubo ia termed sympathetic; or it may arise from 
tbe absorption of some irritating matter, or from con¬ 
stitutional causes. 

Busobocxlb, in Med., is a term applied to inguinal 
hernia. (See Hkbbia.) 

Buccal, buf-kal (Lat. bucea, the cheek), iu Med., 
denotes of or belonging to tbe cheek; as, the buccal 
artery, whiob is a branch of the internal maxillary; the 
buccal glandule*, small muooua glands, or follicles, situ¬ 
ated within the cheek, under its lining membrane. 

Bucoutxbbb, buk , ‘4~n*tn, a class of pirates who 
infested tile coast* of the West Indies and South 
America in the 16th and 17th centuries. The term is 
derived from a Caribbee word, deacon, which ws« ap¬ 
plied to the flesh of cattle cared in a particular mam 
nrr. The natives taught the prooesa to the colonists, 
and the French, who adopted tbe word, formed from it 
the verb Iwicansr, and the noun doHcanter; whence our 
term buccaneer. The buccaneers owed their origin to 
the jealousy of the Spaniards, who refused to allow any 


world. Enterprising adventurers of other countries 
wars naturally averse to submit to this, and the cruel- 
ties that wore practised against those that dared to 
make their appearance there, were such that the 
adpenturera formed themselves, about 1324, into an 
a ssociation, not merely for mutual defence, but for car- 
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which they made bon can. At a later period, many of 
them became logwood-cutters in the Bay of Cam peachy. 
The Spaniards, however, continued to harass and mur¬ 
der them wherever they were to be found, and tho 
enmity between them, instead of subaiding, only be¬ 
came more intense. By degrees, many men or good 
birth joined them, usually under an assumed name. 
Tho history of these men abounds-in dyeds of daring 
and high valour, but is also marked by deeds of revolt¬ 
ing cruelty. Among the great leaden whose names 
figure in the history of bucoaneering are the French¬ 
man Montban, called the “ Exterminator:" Peter of 
Dieppe, called “ Peter the Great j ” and Henry Mor¬ 
gan, a Welshman, afterwards knighted by Charles II., 
and made deputy-governor of Jamaica. A high state 
uf honour sc s to have existed among them, and it 
is said thn: -.ts, locks, and all kinds of fastenings, 
were probib - >'d among them, as implying a suspicion 
of their honour. In 1070 a treaty of peace waa con¬ 
cluded between England and Spain, which provided 
for the extinction of the buccaneer warfare, but with 
little success. The war between France and Britain, 
after the accession of William III. in 1868, effected 
what treaty could not accomplish, by cansiug a disso¬ 
lution of tbe ancient alliance, and a war lietween the 
two parties. The treaty of liyswiek, in 1607, and tho 
accession of a French Bourbon prince to the throne of 
Spain four years later, brought about the final sup¬ 
pression of the buccaneers. After their suppression, 
a race of pirates, of a much more dangerous and des¬ 
perate character, arose, aud for a number of years 
proved upon tbe commerce of all nations, until at 
length they were hunted down and exterminated. Tbe 
name given to the buccaneers by the French is gene- 
rallv Jtibuetien, apparently a corruption of tbe English 
word freebooters, and w hence the Americans have their 
term Filibusters.— Ref. Burney's Hitlnrg of the Bue~ 


Wafirr, Hmgrovc, and Sharp. 

UccciJtaTOB, buk-n-nat'-tar (Lat. buccma, a trum¬ 
pet), in Anat., is a muscle of the check, so called from 
being brought much into play by trumpeters. 

Bvccnrcic. (See Whble.) 

Bucxbtaub, bu-eeuf-tamr (Gr. bout,' on ox, and 
kentauroe, a centaur), waa the name of the state galley 
of the republic of Venice, in whioh the doges annually, 
on Ascension-day, ** married the Adriatic." Thia oua- 



aueameira. 

tom ia traced to a naval victory gained on Ascension- 
day, 1177, by Doge Sebastiaao Ziani over tbe emperor 
Frederick Barbaras**. The pope presented Zlam with 


greet pomp sod ceremony, and with a numerous at- 


gold ring into the Adriatic, with these words, "Win 
wed thee with this ring, in token of our true aad per¬ 
petual sovereignty.” when the Frenoh took Teuie^ 
what is mid to have been the ancient B acen/aw pm 
bunt, 

Btrauirms, but'-Ahffut, the name of a sect of r*B- 
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Buohu Lenrei 

pious fanatics which nnu up is the mat of Boot- 
land about the year 1783. The founder of the teat we*! 
» Mr*. Elizabeth Buchan, the wife of a potter in 
Glasgow, who, from alight aberrations, at length gave 
heraalf out to be the woman epoken of in Revelation 
xii. She gained over to bar bebef the Bev. Ur. White, 
minister of a Belief oongregatian in Irvine, and many 
of the i nhabitaata of Irvine wen induced to become 
ber followers. White waa represented aa the man 
ebild born of the woman. They went from bouse to 
house explaining the Soripturaa, praying, and testify¬ 
ing that the end of the world waa at hand, and that it 
waa the duty of every Christian to abandon the con¬ 
cerns of time, and to prepare for the receptioti of 
Christ. Such proceedings led to popular tumults, and 
she and many of her followers were expelled from the 
town in May, 178-1. They found a settlement at Close- 
burn, Dumfriesshire, where they remained .for some 
time living in daily expectation of being translated to 
heaven; and on one occasion their leader conducted 
them to the top of a bill, from which they were going 
to be taken up to heaven; but, after waiting for a con¬ 
siderable time, they hod to return disappointed. Alter 
this many of them left the society, amt Mrs. Buchan 
herself died in 1792 but there still remained a few 
survivors, the last of whom died in 1816. 

Bucau Lbavkb. (5« Babobxs.) 

Buck, bull (Sax, burca), the male of the fallow 
deer. A buck is called a fawn in his first year; a 
pricket in bis second j a snrcl in his third ; a sore in 
nit fonrth j a buok of the first head in his fifth; and a 
great buck in his sixth. The female of the buck is 
termed a doe. The term bnck is also applied to the 
male of the goat, sheep, rabbit, and hare. The male of 
the red deer is termed a stag, or hart, and never called 
a buck. (See Dsss, Staa.) 

Bccxhobxd, buy-hound, a kind of dog formerly 
very common in England, but oomnarativeiyraro now. 
It waa used exclusively for buck-hunting, and closely 


amo from its strength and toughness, and its resem¬ 
blance in these respects to leather made from the dds 
of a buck. 

Bccrrstoax. (St* Rnxidrus.) 

Beeswax**. (Set Faqortavlr.) 

Becomes, btv-kot'-lkt (Or. boukoUka), ms&gtffr 
means paetoraL pertaining to cattle, unfits the nnme 
given to a species of poetry which was common nuimtg 
the ancient Greeks, out has been little cultivated by 
the moderns. It represented rural aflkirs, and tht urn 
and manners of shepherds. The poems of Theocritus, 
Dion, and Mosehus, and the Eclogue* of Virgil, are of 
this elaas. The metre employod m the hexameter^ or 
heroic; bnt tho lines flow more easily here thus fit 
epic poetry. 

Ben, bud (Du. Jo#.), in Bot.. the organised rudiment 
of a branch ora flower. Buds which produce leaves, sad 
have the power of extending into brandies, are owed 
Uqf-bud* •, while those which produce flowers only, and 
arc ordinarily destitute of this power of extension, 
receive the distinctive appellation otjlomer'bui*. Theo¬ 
retically considered, howover, a flower-bud is ueTsIt ft 
modi U«d leaf-bud; for all the different parts of ft 
flower may be regarded as altered leaves. A leaf-bttd 
usually originates in the axil of a previously-formed 
leaf, tlie terminal hud of a branch being no exception 
to this rule. Every leaf has ona or more of these 
organs in its axil, either into rudimentary or perfect 
state. Whether lateral or terminal, eaob bud eonsistt 
at first of a minute oonical cellular mass, which coin, 
mnnicates with the cellular tissue of the stem or 
branch. Around this, spiral and other vee«*te and 
wood-cells are soon developed, and these tre elso con¬ 
nected with similar parts or the wood. Outside all, in 
a cellular substance, which ultimately becomes the 
bark, the rudimentary leaves are developed. By the 
growth of these parts, a little conical body it produced, 
which, tiuder favourable circumstances, develops' into 
a branch resembling in every respect the parent axis. 
In temperate and cold climates, the buds, which remain 
dormant during tho winter, are generally covered with 
modified leaves, called toalt*. These protective organs 
arc usually of a hardened texture; sometimes they are 
covered with a resinous secretion, us in tbft hone, 
chestnut and several species of poplar j and sometimes 
they hare a dense costing of soft naira, or down, St in 
some of the willows. Buds tbna protected are said to 
bo truly. In the buds of tropical regions, and those of 
herbaceous plants which are never exposed to the cold 
of winter, such protective organs would be useless, and 
arc accordingly absent. These buds are dittingulahad 
os nuked. In a few instances, even buds of perennial 
plants growing in cold climates are naked, like those of 
tropical plants i such it tbe ease with the alder, end 
with the buckthorn. Within the leaf-bud tbe future 
lravcB are often very curiously folded, or rolled up, 
and tbe differdnt positions which they assume are 
highly characteristic of different kinds of plant*. The 
arrangement of the leaves itt the bud mast not, there¬ 
fore lie overlooked by the practical botanist. (St» 
VsnwiTioir.) A leaf-bud may be removed when young 
from ono plant and grafted Upon another, at the 
process of budding, so os to continue to form itedifi- 


(iS«s FAQortvtrir.) 


hunting. 

Bncxixo, huVdng (Ang.-Sax.), in Min., is a term 
applied to crushing ore by hand on a plate culled a 
bucking-plate, by means of aflat-headed hammer. 
Bucklux, but 1 -lev (Fr. bouelier), a shield or wca- 


ferent sices, and made of different materials. It was 
attached to the arm by two atraps, one of whir-h parsed 

over the fleshy 
part of the fore¬ 
arm below the 
elbow, and the 
other was grasp¬ 
ed in tbe baud. 
The U o in an 
spearmen wore 
bucklers about 
four feet long by 
two in breadth, 
slightly carved in 
form, behind 
whioh they 


or after hurling 
tbe javelin: it 
BDCKl.su. was made of 

wood, strengthened with leather and metal plates 
and bouses. In medieval times tbe buckler was 
generally round or ovaL Tho Scotch target was a 
buckler of bolTs-hide, ornamented with a rim, boss, 
and studs of metal i it was used to oeteh and turn away 
the blow of a sword or lance, and always fanned part 
of the equipment of a Highlander. * 

B venaw, buU-eSm i (Fr. bougta m), a sort of strong, 
mans linen cloth, gummed, calendered, and dyed 
several colour*. It is employed in drapery, garment* 
Ac., when they an required to be kept stiff fat a par- 
ticuiar form, and also for making wr ap per s to cover 
bales of merchandise. 

Bvcsnox, bmkf-Mm, a nast given to a strong, 
twilled woollen doth, generally used tor making trou¬ 
sers. It is highly naBed to the width of twenty-seven 
inches, and (ha pile or nap is so finished aa to show 
the texture through it. It hae doubtless obtained it* 
8tt 



bo nmdo to grow in ttiopoil immediately after removal. 
In certain coses, moreover, leaf-buds are naturally 
detached (hiring the life of the parent, so a* to form 
independent plants, and thus propagate the specie#. 
On this account they have been colledtempos by 
some botanists. They are, in iket, embryo plants stow! 
to the axis, capable or sanding stems and leaves in an 
upward direction, and woody fibree, which may be 
considered as roots, downwards. A tree, may, ooeord* 
ingly, be said towcsUtof a eerie* oftoa&tiuaa attached 
to a common axis, or trunk. In ordinary tree*, in 
which there it provision mode for the formation of 
numerous lateral leaf-buds, any injury done to ft few 
branches is easily repaired: bat fat pauns, which only 
form central legf-buda, and hava no provision for ft , 
lateral formation of mem, my injury inflicted on 
tbe bud in the axis to extromehrlilely to have unrft* 
judicial effect on the fhtun Itt of the plant. Jmt> 
bads ere someti m e s s erin uutUlar g t that is tosav,ifif 
«r« occasionally dmutoned In other positions besidm 
the axil of leaves. gfiohbad* are termed a rfpsa fl ff te m 
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or abnormal. The woody nodules, celled tmbrgo-budt, 
seen in the bark of the beech, elm, and other trees, arc 
looked upon as partially-developed abnormal buds, 
in which the woody matter has been hardened by the 
pressure of the surrounding tissue. The nodules some¬ 
times form knots on the surface of the ftemj at other 
times they appear as large excrescences; and in some 
eases twigs ana leaves am prodooed by them. Adven¬ 
titious buds are produced naturally on the edge* of 
certain leaves, and on the surfaces of others. These 
are oapable of forming independent plants. Bimilar 
bads may be made to appear on the leaves of Oesnera, 
Olozinia, and AeMmtnes, by wounding various parts 
of thorn, and pissing them in moist soil: this is the 
method often pursued bv gardeners in their propaga¬ 
tion. Flower-buds, like leal-buds, are ordinarily axil¬ 
lary, being produced in the axil of floral leaves or 
bracts. They cannot be need for budding, for they 
always die when removed front the parent stem. (Fee 
lour, Flowbb, Brin.) 

Bcpdhjsm, bud'-cUsm, n religious system which 
prevails over a great part of Asia, and is said to havo 
a greater number of adherents than any other religious 
system among mankind, amounting, according to some 
geographers, to four hundred millions, or about a third 
part of the human race. The system is said to have 
originated in India, shout 600 years before the Chris¬ 
tian era; but in the laud of its birth almost all traces 
ofit have now disappeared. It is the prevailing reli¬ 
gion, however, of tne inhabita-.ti or the high tuhle-land 
north of the Himalayas to Siberia, of China, Japan, 
India beyond the Ganges, Ceylon, and several islands 
of the Indian archipelago. The founder of the system 
la laid to have been a prince of the name of Siddhnrtha, 
son of Suddhodana, king of Kupalavastu, which was 
Somewhere on the confines of Nejiaul. He is called by 
Bomerons names, hut the principal, that of Buddha, 
«.t. the wise or enlightened, does not seem to have 
been given to him till after he appeared as a teacher of 
religion. In China, Buddha has been corrupted into 
Fo-ta and Fo. lie is said to have keen equally dis¬ 
tinguished for great beauty of person and high mental 
endowments, lie early gave evidence of a serious and 
contemplative disposition, and in order to drive away 
thia, bis father surrounded him with all the pleasures 
of a gay and luxurious court. At the age of twenty he 
married a charming princess, by whom ho had two 
children, a son and a daughter. Earnest thoughts of 
the depravity and misery of human life, however, con¬ 
tinue to engage his attention, and ho couoeives the 
idea of retiring from society and living in solitude; 
guards are set ovor him to prevent bis escape; but he 
at length succeeds, and takes up his abode on tho 
banka of a river called Aruasara, or Nurasara. He 
was now about thirty years of age, and he remained 
there for six years, speuding his time in devout medita¬ 
tions. He would, it is said, remain for weeks plunged 
In deep abstraction, attempting to solve the mysteries 
of life, death, ain, goodness, wisdom, and such-like. 
At length he ie enlightened, and comes forth as a reli¬ 
gious teacher of others. He first appears at Warnaahi 
(Benares), to propouud his new doctrines; and for 
upwards of forty years he continued to preach his 
system, traversing a great part of northern India, 
combating the Brahmins, ana making numerous con¬ 
verts. He died in the eightieth year of his age, after 
having lived to see his doctrine spread, all over India. 
For several centuries Buddhism scema to have con¬ 
tinued to llourish in that country, and to have been 
tolerated by the Brahmins. At length, it seems to 
have endured a long-continued persecution, which ulti¬ 
mately had the effect of entirely expelling it from the 
country where It had originated. What was the cause 
or the nature of these persecutions is unknown; but the 
vast traces of the system disappear about the Uth or 
ISthoentury; but by this time it had taken firm root in 
other parts, where it atiU continues to flourish. Nu¬ 
merous remains of Buddhist temples are scattered 
osar India; end. during the period of persecution. 
When they were driven from the oities, they retired 
among the bills of the west, and there constructed 
those eave-temples which, from their number, easiness, 
and elaborate structure, still excite the wonder of ell 
who see them. Buddhism differs from Brahmanism in 
tbs extreme simplicity of its religious doctrine, end 


Bttddlea 

the almost complete absence of dogmas or ritual. It 
is, or rather was,—for it has been much corrupted by 
other creeds, an essentially moral system. Its object 
was to teach man how to attain to a pure and holy lifo. 
Henee it did not so mnch destroy other religions with 
which it came in contact, as engraft itself upon them. 
It did not abolish castes where they already existed, but 
it did not introduce them where they were unknown. 
Buddlia admits and names a number of the Brahmani- 
cal gods, but he sets the Supreme Intelligence above 
them. The ritual or worship is extremely simple, 
consulting in offering flowers and perfume, the repeat¬ 
ing of aaored formulas, and the singing of hy ions. The 
temples contain only an image of Buddha and a Dogobo, 
or shrine containing his relics. There are no priests 
or clergy properly so called, but only an older of 
monks, who have given themselves to a life of sanctity, 
and who are generally very numerous. They are 
obliged to live m celibacy; but they may retire from 
their order if they desire it, and are then permitted to 
marry. The four sublime verities, or axioms, upon 
which the Bystom of Buddhism is built, ore—1. that 
there exists pain; 2. that the cause of pain is desire, 
or the attachment of the soul towards certain objects; 
3. that pain can be ended by Nirvana; and 4. the 
way that leads to Nirvana. By the practice of six 
transcendent i Teetions,—alms, morals, science, on- 
ergy, patient < ■ harity, a man might hope to arrive 
at the state o .Nirvana,—repoBO or annihilation. Ex¬ 
istence is viewed as a curse rather than a blessing; 
and tho endless transmigrations through other beings 
that had to be endured, were causes of suffering; and 
heuce the highest object of desire was to be delivered 
from tho necessity of being born again. There aro 
five moral precepts of universal obligation; via., not to 
kill, not to steal, not to commit adultery, not to lie, 
and not to bo drunken. There are others for thoso 
entering upon a religious life. — lief. Manual of Buddh¬ 
ism, by If. S. Hardy; Introduction d VMutoirc da 
Buddhism Indirn, by Burnnuf; I.e Jiouddha et sa Reli¬ 
gion, l,y Samt-Hilaire ; Edinburgh Review, April, 1862. 

Buiuhno, bud'-iug (from Du. lot, a bud), in Hort., 
a peculiar mode of grafting, in which a leaf-bud 
is used instead of a young twig or scion. The bud to 
be employed is cut out of the branch along with a small 
portiou of the bark and young wood, and the woody 
port is then carefully separated. Two iucisions are 
made in tlio bark of the stock intended to receive the 
bud, so as to form the letter T; the hark is raised on 
both sides of the longitudinal cut, and the bud, with its 
shield of lmrk, is inserted in such a way that the upper 
edge of the shield joins exactly to the transverse cat in 
the bark of the stock. The leaf in the axil of whieb 
tho bud grew is out off, and the newly-inserted bod is 
for a w hue held in its place by strands of bass matting. 
If the bud is sufficiently matured, and if the hark at¬ 
tached to it is properly fitted to that of the stock- the 
operation is almost sure to be successful. This is by 
far the most common method of budding. It is gene¬ 
rally distinguished as shield-budding. Another method, 
called scallop-budding, consists in removing entirety a 
thiu slip of bark from tha stock, and fitting into the 
wound a similar alip bearing tho bud. The proper 
time for budding is a little after midsummer, when the 
bud is perfectly formed. The process is particularly 
well adapted for trees which are apt to exude gum 
when wounded, as the plum, cherry, peach, and stone- 
fruits in general; also for roses ana many other flower¬ 
ing shrubs. The budding-knife has a point like a 
lancet, and the handle generally terminates in a thin 
ivory blade, to be used for raising the bark of the 
stock. The effects of budding are precisely «imiiai» 
to those of ordinary grafting. (Set Gsannra.) 

. Bdddls, bud'-dl (Ang.-aax.), in Min., a trough or 
pit containing water in which the ore is washed. 

Buhduu, bud-W-a (after Adam Buddie, an Eng¬ 
lish botanist of the I7th century), in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the not. ora. Serophulariacem. 
The species an shrubs, natives of the wanner regions 
of tho world, and are remarkable for their gay and 
sweet-scented orange-coloured flowers. B . mows is 
said to be one of the most beautiful plants of India. 
B. globosa, a native of Chili, is hardy enough to endure 
tho climate ofmost parts or England, ana has become 
a common ornament of our gardens. 
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Node Light 

Bum Lien, but*, a very bright light, rivalling 
in brilliancy’ the else trio end lirao lights, muds by 
urging n o invent of para oxygen through tho florae of 
on Argand gas-jet. It derim its name from the villaee 
of Bade, in Cornwell, where it wee first used by tte 
inventor. 

Bought, bud'-jet (ft. bngetta), e beg or little 
seek, each as may be easily carried. It comprise* 
also the contents of the bag or aaok, and benoe baa 
come to denote a stock or store of anything; as a budget 
of inventions. In parliamentary language, the budget 
is the financial statement laid annually by the chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer before parliament, of the esti¬ 
mated public income and expenditure for the follow¬ 
ing year, commencing on the 6th April, mentioning 
what taxes it is proposed to repeal, reduoe, or aug¬ 
ment, and what new ones are to be imposed. In hia 
speech on the occasion, tho chsncellor reviews the 
financial condition of the country, comparing tho in¬ 
come and expenditure of the previous yoar with those 
of preceding years, justifying the olianges that are 
proposed to be made, ami estimating their probable 
effects, The statement of the chancellor is always 
looked forward to with great interest, and frequently 
gives rise to much excitement, as involving important 
changes. 

Bonvstirfs, btid-na'-im, in Bccl. Hist., a sect that 
arose in Poland towards the close of the Kith century, 
and took their name from their founder, Simon Bud- 
tueus. They denied the divinity of Christ, and refused 
to worship "him, adopting, also, many wild vagaries. 
Their founder was attornards admitted into the com¬ 
munion of the Socimans, and his foiiowers seem to 
have dispersed. 

Herr, or Buffy Coat, buff, in Meil., is a light 
yellow viscid substance, which is formed on the surface 
of blood drawn in certain states of disease. 

Buffalo, bu/'fii-lo (Ital. and Span, buffalo ; Hot 
biibulut).— This animal differs from the bison iu having 
no hump on the back, and only a small dewlap on the 
breast. Besides this it carries no shock of hair about 
its neck nud shoulders. They generally live iu Docks 
of about a hundred, and affect marshy regions, both 
on account of the coarse but luxuriant vegetation there 
to be found, ms well as the opportunity for a “ mud " 
bath, of whieh the buffulo is remarkably fond. The 
way he indulges this uglv predilection is singular: 
throwing himself flat upon his side iu the mire, he shuf¬ 
fles round and round, tho soil yielding to bis immense 
weight the exudation of any moisture it may eontuin, 
till be manufactures for himself a delicious basin of 
mortar covering him to his very eyes. When he emer¬ 
ges and lias basked awhile in the sun, he looks like 
some hideous slack-baked day image. This manoeuvre, 
however, » not without purpose. Among the rank 
vegetation, and in the air, swarm millions of stinging 
flies, and until the buffalo's mud coat peels off’through 
long wear, tie is as impregnable to their attacks as the 
day image he represents. The buffalo is one among the 
very few animals who manifest no fear at the approach 
of the tiger; indeed, sportsmen concur that unless a 
tiger be mil-grown and in possession of all Ins strength, 
he will not venture to attack the bull buffalo. Should 
the tiger, made desperate by hunger, attack a herd of 
buffaloes, his late is certain. The whole herd will band 
against the common foe, and, assailing him with hoofs 
and horns, rend his striped bide to gory ribands, and 
trample him maimed and crushed into the mure. 

Bcffhh, buff-fur, in Engin., a rod with an enlarged 
end attached to a spiral spring of great strength, fixed 
to the striking parts of locomotives and railway car¬ 
riages, in order to diminish tho shocks arising from 
•by sudden movement or stoppage. 

Burnt, hoof fa* (Fr.), anciently denoted a email 
apartment separated from tho rest of a room, and 
need for containing china, glass-ware, Ac. The name 
was afterwards applied to a cupboard or set of shelves, 
which was used far a like purpose, bat which has now 
been superseded by tbs modern sideboard. Buffet, or 
bnflbt-stool, woe also applied to a email wooden stool 
generally used aa • footstool. 

Burr Lkatkxe, buf-Utk'-er (contracted from buf¬ 
falo), a kind or leather made from the bides of 
buffaloes, or from the salted and dried hides of South- 
American oxen and cows. They are dressed with ail 
Ml 
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Buiuvatone 

in the some manner aa chamois leather. Buff leather 
is very pliable, and not liable to crook or rpt. It if 
tued for making bandoline, belts, pouches, gloves, and 
other articles. 

Burro, Bum, boaffe, a term applied by Aha 
Italians to an aotor ana singer who takes the humorous 
and ludicrous ports in their operas. The epithet is 
also applied to the please themselves 3 as epsra hm, 
a comic opera. : 

Buffokt, bfffout', a 
projecting covering of 
cause or linen for a 
lady's breast, in fashion 
in and after tho yoar 
1750, a period when 
English ladies' costume 
w«e very ungraceful. 

The liuffont entirely 
couocatrd the neck and 
bosom, aud stuck nut- 
from beneath the chin 
like the breast of a 
pigeon. It was gene- 
rally accompanied by 
somo other ugly arti¬ 
cles of eosluiuc which 
were invented at that 
time. The figure iu the 
illustration wears the 
buflimt, the cumbrous 
head-dress, and the 
little frilled jacket, 
of that period. The 
liuffont was worn in 
1'aris as laic as 1788. 

Buffoon, buffoon' (Fr. lotffon; Ital. buffo), alow 
jester, a mun who amuses others by rough tricks, antic 
gestures, broad jokes, and such-like. Tile name is said 
to be derived from tho barbarous Latin word buff) 
(cheeked), a name given to those who appeared on tho 
stage with their cheeks puffed up to receive blows on 
them, and thus to excite the laughter of the spectators. 

In Italy the term is not always used in a contemptuous 
sense: there tharo are two sorts of buffoons,—tha 
buffo cant ante, who has frequently an important pert 
to play, requiring considerable musical talent, ana the 
buffo comicii, whose part oonsists more in noting. In 
England the name was sometimes applied to thoea 
persons who were employed os tools at court or at the 
tables of great men. 

Bug, bug (probably Welsh bum). — This tiresome 
insect is too well known to need a devotion of space 
to its description. It is commonly asserted, though 
with whut degree of truth it is hard to aay, that 
before the year 1(170 the inscot in question was an'" 
known iu England, and that it was imported from 
America with the timber that country furnished far 
the rebuilding of London after its destruction by 
tho great fire. Its blood-sucking propensities, and the 
disgusting smell it emits when excited, are in these 
duyi no wonder amongst us. The female bug deposits 
her eggs at the beginning of autmuer: they arc small, 
white, aud of an oval shape, each being fixed to a hair¬ 
like glutinous (talk, ready to adhere to anything kb 
touches. 

fiuGLft, bu'-gl (Ang.-Nor.), formerly a brass instru¬ 
ment without any keys, tued only by hunters and 
for military purposes 3 within the lost few years, how¬ 
ever, it has been so much improved by the addition of * 
six keys, that it now is of the greatest service both In 
solo and concerted music, and is very commonly found 
in orchestral and military bands. Tha bugle, when - 
played with Uato, forms a delightful accompaniment for 
the pianoforte, and possesses the advantage over most 
other horns, of a methodical fingering, by which Uie 
truo tones can lie produced without so much recourse 
to the ear as would otherwise be neeMsary. 

Beaux, in Bot. (Set Ajuoa.) 

Buoloss. (Sea Avenues.) 9 

Bunu-woBK, or, more properly, Boulh-wobk, looljfi 
b method of inlaying metal opa£ grounds of ebony or 
tortoiw-shel], or aka vend, the Invention of At. de 
Houle, a famous French Cabinetmaker of the time iff 
Louie XIV. 

Buna-, Bums-, m Bvan-sioxj, bear, a name given 
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to certain quarteose rooks the worked surfaces ol 


cellular torture, and arc obtained in toe tertiary form 
ation of the Parla bailn and the surrounding district. 
They are cut into wedge-shaped parallelepipeds colled 
pqntt, which are bound together with iron hoops to 
form large millstones. 

Bmmira, bit'-ding (Sax. byUan, to build).—By this 
term is understood the art of putting together certain 
materials, such as stones, bncfcs, timber, slates, See., 
wrought into various necessary forms, for the purpose 
' of constructing dwelling-houses and other edifices re¬ 
quired for public or private purposes. In building, the 
builder praotioally carries out the ideaH of the archi¬ 
tect, wno contrives the plan of the required edifice, 
that it may be well fitted for the purpose for which it 
is intended in crery respect, and be euitable for the 
loeality In which it may happen to he placed. The 
architect also furnishes the builder with working draw¬ 
ings of the various elevations of the edifico and ver¬ 
tical sections of different parts, the form of the roof, 
ground-plans of the several floors, plans of the stair- 
oases, and drawings in detail of ornumontal portions of 
tho exterior and interior, drawn exactly to a certain 
scale. 11 a also gives the builder specifications of I ho 
materials to be employed in the construction of the 
building, and tbe manner and form in which the mate¬ 
rials are to be applied ; and todotbis.it is necessary that 
the architect should have a practical as well ns theo¬ 
retical knowledge of the atrangt h and durability of the 
different materials used in building, particularly tim¬ 
ber, and the forms and arrangement in which their 
capability to resist pressure and tension can he em¬ 
ployed to the greatest advantage. The builder, having 
•carefully examined the plans and specifications pro- 
elded by the architect, enters into an agreement to 
perform the work required for a certain sum, under¬ 
taking it by " contract," as it is termed ; or he hinds 
himself to execute it at certain valuations for different 
parts of the work ; that is to say, at so much (>er perch 
for wailing in stone; so much per rod for brickwork; 
so much per square for roofing, flooring, and paving; 
SO much per foot for woodwork of different kinds, Ike. ; 
charging for the work by what is called a “ schedule 
of prioes ;** in which caso it is measured after its com¬ 
pletion by persons appointed by tbe architect to value 
What the builder has done, and it is psid lor according 
to their valuation. During the progress of tbe build¬ 
ing, the work is superintended by a " clerk of the 
works," a competent person acting under the archi¬ 
tect's orders, to see that the builder faithfully follows 
the specifications; using good materials, and applying 
good workmanship, through the agency of mechanics in 
his employ who are well skilled in the different branches 
of oonatruetive building. In building, particularly with 
reference to dwelling-houses, great attention should 
be paid to the following points -.—The situation should 
be such M will insure freedom from damp, and protec¬ 
tion from north-easterly and easterly winds; the prin¬ 
cipal apartments should hare, if possible, a western or 
southorn aspects the ground on which tho house is 
built shonld be of a nature to secure a good supply of 
water, fend a sufficient loll for drainage; and the posi¬ 
tion of the doors and windows should be regulated in a 
manner calculated to secure freedom from draughts 
and smoky chimneys, which is to he obtained by 
ascertaining the direction of the winds to which the 
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Ac.) The large contractors, as the late Mr. T.Cubitt, 
Messrs. Lucie A Kelk, tbe contractors for the great 
Exhibition building of 1882, and others of equal celeb¬ 
rity, employ machinery worked by steam power in the 
manufacture of various parts of buildings, which tends 


themselves entirely in the manufacture of particular 
parts of a house, snob ns doors, windows, to., by ma- 
nhinory, which greatly facilitates the operations of tbe 
builder, particularly if they be on a small scale, by 
enabling him to purchase ready-made articles, which 
cost him considerably less than they would if be had 
purchased tbe material and employed artisans to exe¬ 
cute the required work. The more machinery can be 
brought into operation, the cheaper buildings can be 
raised; and hence the aidvantage and greatly increased 
rate of profit that accrue to contractors whose capital 
enables them to erect machinery to accomplish the 
construction of different parts of their wane. It is 
Baid that progress in tho art of building, in different 
localities, is always controlled by the material that caa 
be most readily procured in the neighbourhood, and 
that greater architectural beauty, convenience, and 
elegance, are attained and shown in cities where stone, 
that can be eas :< worked, can be had in the immediate 
vicinity. Tho ; h of this is certainly evinced iu the 
numerous magi > rioent structures in atone that aretq 
he seen at b ’mo. 8t. Petersburg, Paris, Vienna, 
Brussels, Edinburgh, Glasgow, New York, and other 
European and American cities; but, in the present 
day, it bus been shown that much can be effected in 
brickwork in every way,as exemplified in the buildings 
lately erected in that material in and aronnd London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool; and a still higher degree 
of perfection will be obtained when more attention is 
:mid to the production of ooloured or polychrome 
•ricks, and the brickwork is so arranged ns to obtain 
the juxtaposition of broader masses of colour, that will 
present a more pleasing effect of contrast or harmony 
than ran be found in the intersection of walls of one 
colour by single stretching-courses of another, few aud 
far between, or the formation of the straight or cam¬ 
bered arches above doors and windows by alternate 
wedges <>f colour, lust the thickness of a brick. The 
most beautiful ana pleasing buildings in the world may 
be produced in brickwork, if the dressings, coins, and 
ornamental details, bo formed of day, coloured and 
moulded to suit their position in the building, and the 
architect be animated by the taste and feeling of an 
artist in grouping his coloured materials together. 

Boildiko Act fob Loxdow am> its Nbiohboub* 
boor. ($«« MxrBOFOLiTAir Bcitrrso Act.) 

Bcildiho bn Pisi, a method of building walls with 
compressed earth, which has been practised in Prance 
Tor a long period of time, partioulam in the southern 
part of the country, about Lyons. Walls built on this 
plan somewhat reaemhie the old "cob" walls of mud 
and straw, of which barns, cottages, and garden-walls 
wore sometimes made in agricultural districts in 
various parts of England; but they are more durable, 
more finished in appearance, and hotter calculated to 
withstand the weather, from tbe method adopted in 
raising them. The foundations of the walls are made 
of stone or brick, and are raised a short distance 
above the level of the ground. Earth is then procured, 
which is neither too light from containing too much 
sand, nor too heavy from the pcsescee Of Say in great 






mruuciou adopted in the various component parts 
■ buildings of a public and private feature, will b* found 
on reference to their respective headings, as well as 
metres of the various stylet of architecture and oms- 
mental details, and plans resorted to in building with 
different kinds of material. (Art the articles Abcb, 
AftCWTftOToaa, Asblau, Sabos-mum, Down, 
Baiorwoax, Bun. mho b» Prat, Bvildixo-Btobb, 
Cabsib tbt, Obiaas, Cbimiux, Comoro, Dbsion 
Aiosmcrns An, Don, Doob, Fnmraoor Build- 
not, Flub, FoTJKtutiow, Q allot, Horsa-ronrxiro, 
Lnratt, MAmaeob, Mabokby, PAiimme, Param- 
bahoxxos, Plasty Mito, Boor, Rcsticatyd Wou, 
Boavtolmho, Slats, Staibcas*, Stucco, Shoes, 
ftrwim, Trans, Tnure, Wtu-nui,ffnmotr, Ac., i 
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moist, with a little fine gravel in ft. This is rsmm 
into a solid mass oa the top of the foundation, being 
kept in the proper shape and position by a sort or 
mould formed of two boards, that an held apart by 
iron bolts and screws to the extent required for the 
thickness of the wall, and are removed as soon as the 
portion of well between them is completed. The wall 
is made in courses a few inbhetin depth, and the earth 
is added in email quantities at a time, that every por¬ 
tion of the wall may he well beaten together. The 
'ace of the wall on the exterior, and the interior ae 
well, if required, is thus formed:—the earth that is 
next the boards miming the mould, ia taken out, and 
a spaee left, about an inch or two in depth, between 
'he board and the main part of the wall, which is filled 
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with a facing competition formed of thm vasts of and durability, That which at p r esen t appears total 
earth and one part uf lime, mixed together with water considered the belt for baildinga ia which the StMeia 
like mortar, but allowed to dry, and reduced to powder required to bo wrought by the mallet andebisei into 
before it i* rammed in. It harden! and forma a ootid veriona ora amenta) forms, and retain! its ihamaM 




material, all the bond timbeie and pieoss of wood 
placed in the walls are made as thin as possible, and 
the openings for doorways and windows are formed by 
inserting frames of thiok planks in the required post* 
lions, and ramming the earth closely against them as 
•gainst the rides of the mould!. The walls may be 
whitewashed or coloured, and smoothed by a wooden 
instrument used by plasterers, which gives them a very 
nest appearance. They are rery durable if proteotod 
from damp as much as possible, as walla of this descrip* 
tion have stood in France for more than a hundred 
wears, and appear as sound as when they were first 
built; and the durability of the cob-wall, without any 
external feeing, is well known. As the material costs 
nothing but the expense of bringing it to the spot 
where it is to be used, the cost of buildings Constructed 
in this way is very low in comparison with that of 
houaoa of stone and brick. Mr, Robert Salmon, of 
Woburn, Bedfordshire, who has erected many build¬ 
ings in this way, found that the cost of a square yard 
Ol wall built <■» piet was only one-fourth of that of n 
square yard of brickwork in that locality, if finished 
with facing composition on one ride only, and one- 
third, if finished on both sides.—Hef. Trnnoaetione of 
ike Society of Aril, vol. xxvii.; Englieh Cycloptrdia — 
Arts and Sciences. 

Building Leases. (See Leases.) 

Building Societies are in the nature of a joint- 
stock company, established to rnisc a subscription-fund 
by advances, from which tlie members shall be enabled 
to build or purchase dwelling-houses, or to purchase 
land; such advances being secured to the society by 
mortgage of the premises so built or purchased. They 
are established upon the basis of rules provided, to be 
sanctioned under the provisions of the acts relating to 
friendly societies, and they are made subjcoL in general 
to those acta. The members become shareholders by 
paying an entrauce-lee and binding tbemseh es to make 
a periodical subscription, for the most part, by monthly 
payments. The non-payment subjects the member to 
• fine limited by the rules. The members are either 
investors or borrowers. When the fund raised is large 
enough to let out, loans ore made to the borrowers, 
and so from time to time, as subscriptions are paid in, 
fresh advances are made. The borrowers thus antici¬ 
pate what they would otherwise receive on the terim- 
sation of the society. In general, the money borrowed 


-default of, orirregularity in, paying such subscriptions. 
The loan and use of the money advanced being upon the 
principle of compound intercat, it follows that the term 
of the mortgage by repayment at the money, and, coo- 
sdquently, the duration uf the company, must be limited 
to a given number of yean. This term varies in dif¬ 
ferent societies in proportion as the atnonnt of sub¬ 
scriptions is greater or smaller, and generally ranges 
from ten to fourteen years. A society may, how¬ 
ever become permanent by the successive issuing of 
fraan shares; but tbe Interest in,and liability under,each 
share must terminate when the time arrives for the in¬ 
vesting member flpbe paid the sura fixed by the rules 
in respect of it, at when the borrowing member haa 


magnesia, which wsa used for tbs new Bouses si Par¬ 
liament. A stone muoh used for the dressing* end 
coins of buildings, as well as many Other ornamental 
purposes, ia an oolitic limestone of a rich ersam-colour, 
known as Bath-stone or freestone, which ia quarried in 
the vicinity of Bath and the Ism of Portland. On 
Dartmoor, in Devonshire, and in Scotland, in tbs 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen and to tbe north of that 
town, granite ta obtained, which ia hard and dlfflonit to 
work, but which ia wall calculated for paving atrssta 
and building bridges, and for the basements of pubue 
buildings, from its great durability. Sandstones of 
various lands, such as the old and new red sandstone; 
green-stone, and basalt, are also used, and the lime- 
stone found at Purbeok, in Dorsetshire, on the coast 
of Devonshire, and in other parts of Great Britain, 
which furnishes handsome slabs of black, red, and nr 
marble, veined with white, which are out and polished 
for mantelpieces, &o. The chemical composition of 
tbe various kinds of building-stone, foe causes which 
lead to their decay, and foe processes used to protect 
them from the action of foe weather, will be found 
under tbeir respective headings. (See Basalt, final* 
itk. Limestone, Oolite, Ac. ; Srowx, Pxssbsvation 
or.) 

UirxxcM-woon. (See Cusalmnia.) 

Bulb, bulb (Lnt. bulbue ), in Hot., a shortened 
stem or branch, usually subterranean, bearing on its 
surface a number of fiesby scales, wbieh are modified 
leaves. It is only found in monocotyledonous plants, 
and is seen in the hyacinth, lily, and onion. The bulb 
may be looked upon as a subterranean leaf-bud, arising 
from a shortened axis. From its centre an herbaceous 
stem arises, and from tbe subterranean axis new bulbs, 
or do tee, ns they are called, axe produced. Every new 
bulb is formed in tbe axil of a scale, 
like a bud (which see); sometimes 
it remains attached to the parent 
bulb, and sends up an axis and leaves; 
at other times, it is detached in the 
course of growth, and forms an inde¬ 
pendent plant. The new bulbs feed 
on the parent one, and ultimately 
cause its complete absorption. The 
scales are generally thickened by the 
deposition of nutritive matters, in¬ 
tended for the future use of foe plant. 

In tbe onion, squill, and leek, three 
scales are covered externally by thin 
membranous coats or tunica t hence 
tbe bulbs are said to be tunieated. f 

When the membranous coats arc nb- * 

sent, the bulb is said to be naked or WLT * 
scaly, as in the white lily. The solid rounded under¬ 
ground stem, called by botanists a com, is commonly 
regarded as a bulb. (See Com.) 

Bulbils, or Bulblih*, bnl'-Ult, in Bot., small 
conical or rounded bodies produced in the axfi of the 
leaves of some monocotyledon mis plants, and whjoh. 
are of the nature of bulbs. They con be readily dis¬ 
tinguished from ordinary leaf-buds by tbeir fleshy cha¬ 
racter. They are easily detached from foe mate* 
stem, and, when plaoed in favourable droumstenees, 
they produce new individuals. They may be aeon in 





his money at tbe expiration of foe calculated 
time; bat it frequently happens that losses arise on foe 
sale of the property under foe mortgage, end foe term 
fur payment to foe investors is postponed, and their 
•contemplated benefit much reduced. If the society be 
terminable, It must follow, that as the time runs out, 
aome of the foresters must be paid offW Tbe persons to 
be paid art determined by lot, or some other mode pro¬ 
vided by tbe rules. Tbs mlesare settled end approved 
by a berHster, who ia appointed to revise the rules of, 
and register, all benefit and friendly societies. 

ButLMXfivSwum.—There ere many kinds of atone 
weed for building purposes, differing greatly in quality 
347 


BclcubuxLasquam, taJ-pd'-W-en, It a branch 
of foe Sclavonic. and ia divided Into two dialects,—the 
old and new Bulgariaa. Tbe old Bulgarian is foe 
richest in inflections, and Its Ut'-atnre ia tbe oldest' of 
any of the Selevonio tongues. The new Buigarian baa 
arisen since foe destruction of the kin gd om in lflltj, 
when foe langaace oame to be mixed with those of 
neighbouring nations, particularly of Wafiaohia a*S 
Albania. The new BwgarbM oan scarcely be said to 
possess any literature; but it has a large colieriionof 
-—songs. 

,_DUMA, foM'-crf-n (Or. bo ns, on ox, sodttswi, 

hunger). Is Med., denotes an insatiable craving flair 


an insatiable craving flat 
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food. Person* labouring under this disease feel ail 
the effects of hunger, eren when the itomaeh is full, 
and the atones that are told of the quantities of food 
consumed in such oases are soareely credible. The real 
nature of this disease is very imperfectly known. In 
some canes, the health appears to be otherwise good) 
but usually bulimia is a concomitant of other dis¬ 
eases. Its oonseqnenoes are leanness, pulmonary 
fevers, consumption, dropsy. Sometimes there exists 
au extraordinary craving-for food after the system has 
been much exhausted, or from a certain condition of 
the stomach, which causes it to digest the food with 
too great rapidity; but these do not indicate disease, 
but only excessive appetite, 

Bulkubaii, bulle-\*d, in Mar., a name given to 
certain partitions built up in several parts of a ship 
between two decks, either lengthways or across, to 
form and separate the various apartments. Home of 
those which are built aeross the ship are remarkably 
strong. Those which inclose the magazine ore of oak 

S lauk, and rabbeted, as are those of the spirituous- 
qnor room. Others in the hold are generally oak 
plank, cyphered, to keep the gravel or dirt of the 
ballast from getting into the storerooms, nr into the 
well to damage the pumps. Water-tight bulkheads 
are iron partitions runmug athwart the hold. By 
mean* of these, the body of the vessel is divided into 
several water-tight divisions. Bonce, if the vessel is 
leaking in one part, the rest may remain dry till the 
injury is repaired. Nearly all large vessels are now 
made with these bulkheads. The Orent Bottom lias 
ten of them, reaching nearly to the level el' the upper 
deck. 

Bull, bull, a term applied on the Stock Exchange 
to those brokers who contract to buy auy quantity 
of stock or shares, without having the intcutinn or 
ability to pay for them, and who are, therefore, 
obliged to sell again, either at a profit or a loss, 
before the time at which they have contracted to take 
it. It is the opposite of beur (which see). 

Bull (Du. b * U«) t in Zool., the male of the Bos or 
bovine gen. of quadrupeds, of wliiuh tho cow is the 
female. 

Bum, in Lit., denote* an equivocal expression, a 
blunder, a contradiction, errors to which tho Irish arc 
particularly liable. " 1 ooufese it is what the English 
oalt a bull, in the expression, though the sense he 
manifest enough.”— Pope, 

Boh, Gorman, is the name given to an edict or 
Imperial constitution granted by the emperor Charles 
IV., and regarded ae the Magna Charts of the German 
empire. It received its name from the seal attached 
to U being in a gold box, and was granted by the em¬ 
peror at an imperial diet held at Niirnhorg in 135b. 
This bull regulated the form aud oeremony in the 
election of emperors, determined the number of elec¬ 
tors, with their functions, rights, privileges, &o., all of 
which were previously undetermined. It comprised 
thirty articles, and the original is still preserved at 
Erankfort-on-the-Maine. 

Hull, Papal (Let. bulla, a seal), is a written letter 
issued from the Homan ohancery by order of the 
pope, and sealed with lead. The bull is, strictly speak¬ 
ing, only the seal nr pendent lead, which alone gives 
the document its authority. It is impressed on the 
one side with the head* of »t. Peter aud St. Paul, and 
on the other with the name of the pope and the year 
of his pontificate. Bulls are written in old Gotbio cha¬ 
racter*. upon stout and coarse parchment, and are 
granted for thoconseoration of bishops, the promotion 
to beueticcs, celebration of jubilees, fto. They are 
either bulls of grace or bulls of justice; in the former 
the seal is attached by a cord or silk, in the latter by 
• aord of hemp. Bulls are distinguished from 4pi#nr» 
both in form nnd character. The latter are more ab¬ 
breviated in their form, are written upon fine parch¬ 
ment in Roman characters, ere issued by the apostolic 
secretary, and sealed with red wex. Brieves are of the 
same authority at bulls, though issuing from different 
departments of the government, both being equally re¬ 
garded as acts of the pope. The Bull in Coma Domini 
St a particular butt wluch was reed every year on the 
day of the Lord's Supper, or Maundy-Thurtday, in the 
presence of the pops, containing excommunications 
and siiithriwii* against hMtiM and all who disturb) 
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Bull-dog 

oppose, or disobey the Homan pontiff. After the butt 
was read, the pope threw down a burning tomb in the 
public place, to denote the thunder of this anathema. 
The reading of thia ball was discontiuued by Clement 
XIV. In the Middle Ages butts were also used by 
kings and emperors in great affairs of state. In affairs 
of the greatest importance, golden bulla were employed; 
silver, leaden, and waxen ones beidg mad* nse of in 
matters of less moment. 

Bulla (Lat. bulla, a round boat or stud), a small 
ronnd ornament made of gold or silver, worn by the chil¬ 
dren of the ancient Roman nobility. The balls was worn 
until they arrived at the age of fourteen, and waa 
planed upon the neck or broaet. It was a distinctive 
mark of tree birth. 

Bulla, a genus of molluscous animals with univalve 
shells, whose general characteristics are,—that the 
shell is sub-oval, that the aperture ia oblong and 
smooth, and that one end is a little convoluted. The 
animal breathes by gills, but has no respiratory tube, 
and consequently tho margin of the aperture of the 
shell is entire. Most of this genus, especially of the 
larger sizes, are furnished with an organ exactly re¬ 
sembling the gizzard of a fowl, and which they appear 
to use for the purpose of masticating their food. 

Bcllacx, bul'-laitt, the English name of a hind of 
plum, the J’runut -sititla. of botanists. (See 1'uuirUB.) 

UULL-UAITIKG , ll-buit'-in tf (Du. bulle, bull ; Goth. 
leitan, to bait), r . ic barbarous sport of baiting bulla 
with dogs. The .-.nimal was usually tied to a stake, 
w ith the points or his horns muffed, and then attacked 
by the dogs, who tore him to death for the amusement 
of the spectators. It is said to have been introduced 
as an amusement into England about the year 1300. 

liur.L-uoo, bult'-flaa (Cunit molottu*), a variety 
of the dog, remarkable fur its broad, short muzzle, 
rt is generally looked upon as an essentially English 
dog; but there is a doubt as to whether it has 
not existed ns a definite rare since the time of the 
Romans, or whether it is not h recently-formed variety 
of mastiff. It ia smaller than the mastiff, and has a 
massive bend; the forehead sinks betvrecu the eyes, 
nnd tint nose-line rises again at » considerable angle: 
the lower jaw projects in » remarkable manner beyond 
tho upper, continually showing the teeth; the lips are 
thick and pondulous, the neck strong and thick. 



and the 1ms short. The projection of the under-jaw 
and the hrid redness of its eyes give the bull-dog n 
florae and forbidding aspect, often heightened by 
a designing leer, which seems natural to the animal. 
The strength and courage of bntt-dogs are proverbial. 
They will attack any animal, utterly regardless at 
its strength and size. They were formerly modi 
used for null-baiting; since the abolition of which 
sport, the breed has decreased in numbers. One off 
these dogs will seiie an ox by the nose, and, with appa¬ 
rent aaae, hold him still, or throw him on his tide, as 
he is ordered by hi* master. When trained for the pur¬ 
pose, they fight very savagely with one another; and in 
certain off the mining and m anu f a c turing districts off 
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England this sport is still cutM on. On growing 
old, the bnll-dog becomes wiy vicious and dsngerous, 
often inflicting imn bite* on the (lightest prove- 
cmtion. The bull-terrier is n cross between tbo bull¬ 
dog end the terrier. It is, if possible, more fero¬ 
cious then the bull-dog Itself. 

Birun, UU'-lrt (Fr. bou let), the neme given to 
any hind of leaden missile wUen is disohsrgea from » 
rifle, fowling-piece, or pistol. Prior to the introduc¬ 
tion of the verioos kinds of modern rifles with berrels 
furnished with numerous spiral grooves, the bullet 
was spherical in form, end made by pouring lead in 
a molten state into a mould, the diameter of which 
corresponded with the calibre of the weapon for which 
it was intended. For the old rifle with two deep 
grooves in the interior of the barrel, the bullet was 
eurrounded with a projecting rib, and was made by 
easting the lead in a grooved mould. Bullets of all 
ahapes are now made by compression, a method in¬ 
finitely superior to that of casting them, as there can 
be no irregular cavity nr air-hole in any bullet formed 
by pressure, a thing which would seriously adept the 
flight of any projectile, and cause it to fall wide of the 
mark, on acconut of the eccentricity of motion that 
would be imparted to it, arising from the canty causing 
it to be lighter on one side than on the other. The 
first attempt to form bullets by compression was made 
about 1840, by Mr. Napier, whoso machine was adopted 
by the government and used at Woolwich. It was 
worked by steam power. Strips of lead, first subjected 
to heavy pressure under rollers to produce condensa¬ 
tion of tbo metal, were passed under a machine by 
which they were pressed into lengths resembling 
Strings of nearly round pieces of lead. These lengths 
were then passed between hemispherical dies, or 
plungers, which dosed on each piece with great force • 
when tho dies receded from each other, the bullets 
were ejected by springs, which acted on plugs in tho 
dim, and came out in the form of a perfect sphere, 
connected, however, by a small piece of metal, which 
was removed by tho action of a punch worked by a 
treadle, under Which the bullets passed in succession. 
The old round bullets were from U to 20 to the pound; 
the calibre of the weapons for which they were in¬ 
tended varying from *00 or f of an Inch to T>8 or $ £ of 
an inch. The spherical bullet is now entirely super¬ 
seded by conical elongated projectiles of various forms, 
the principal of which is that used for the Enfleld- 
Pritchott rifle. This bullet is spherical at one end and 
hollow at the other, which is nest the powder when 
the musket is loaded. The cavity is in the form of a 
truncated cone, and extends iuto the bullet pretty 
nearly half its length. A little boxwood plug, about 
half the depth of the cavity in height, is fitted into the 
end of the bullet, leaving a small holluw space in its 
interior between the plug and the bottom nftlie cavity. 
When the powder explodes, this wooden plug is driven 
dseper into tho cavity, and causes the lead, which 
presents the form of a tolerably thin ring at the fiat 
end of the bullet, to expand and fit tightly into the 
grooves of the rifle, by which windage is prevented, 
and tbo accurate flight of the missile towards the mark 
insured. There are many kinds of bullcta of the com- 
cal form, with numerous contrivances for obtaining 
expansion at the moment of discharge, but they are 
too numerous to mention here in detail. The principal 
are those made by Minid, Delvigne, Norton, Kohins, 
Beaufoy, Monton, and Greener. The Mmid bullet 
somewnat resembles tho Enfield; but it is pointed at 
the upper end iuetead of being hemispherical, end the 
cavity at the lower end is deeper end without any plug. 
Robins, Beaufoy, and Greener’s bullets are ovoid or 
egg-shaped; but Greener’s is fitted with a metal plug 
at the lower end, which answers the some purpose as 
the wooden plug in the Enfield bullet, causing the 
expansion of the lead into the grooves of the rifle. 
Mr. Greener was the first who made a bullet on this 
principle, in 1833, and received a reward of £1,000 
from government for his invention in 1857. The Bn* 
field ballets era made by compression in machines 
which draw the lsad into them in the form of rods and 
cut them into pieces of the proper length, which are 
stamped or pressed into this required form by four 
steadies with which each machine is furnished. Barit 
machine will tern on$ about ISO ballets per minute. 
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Bnuxnir, fistUs&fo, is a term derived from the 
Frenoh, where it origins!)/ signified a ballot need in 
elections; and hence a Small pieoe of paper oh which 
one gave his vote. Afterwards It cams to signify an 
official report, giving au oocouut of the actual con¬ 
dition of some important aflbtr intended for tbo infor¬ 
mation of the public. When kings or otbor persons of 
high rank are dangerously iU, deify bulletins are issued 
by the physicians respecting the state of the patient. 
In time of war, bulletins are Issued by the generals, an¬ 
nouncing the state of an army or the result of a battle. 
This practice became common In tile Frenoh army 
under the first Napoleon. 

Dcllkt-thss, or ButtY-msn, a tree supposed to 
belong to the gen. ifimtuopt, in tho net. ord. Sapotartm. 
It is a native of Guiana, and much valued for its tint-' 
her, which is hard ami durable. It yields a delicious 
fruit about the sise of a cherry. 

Dull-fjguts, or combats between men and bulls, 
are a very ancient kind of amusement, and were com¬ 
mon in Greece several centuries before the Christian 
era. In Home, under the emperors, they were also 
common, and afterwards they became popular in many 
of the other countries of Europe. At present Spain fa 
the only country in Europe where they are still held. 
In Madrid and all the larger towns of Spain bnll-flghts 
are frequent. In Madrid the season lasts from April 
to November, during which time bull-fights take pfsaa 
at least once a week. The comb As are arid in a large 
amphitheatre called the Plata d» tarot, open at the 
top, and with seats rising one above another round the 
circle, and capable of accommodating from 10,000 to 
12,000 spectators. The area is divided into an outer 
and an inner circle, separated from each other by a 
strong fence, tho latter being the plaoe where the com. 
bats tako place, tho former affording shelter to the 
men on foot when hard pressed by the bull, in order 
to which there are a series of openings in the fence 
just largo enough to allow a man to pass through. 
The actors on the areha are the bull, Usually of the 
fierce Andalusian or Castilian breed; the pieadoret, or 
combatants on horseback; the bundorillerct, who are 
armed with sharp goads with coloured streamers; the 
ckulot, wlm wear very bright-celoured cloaks j and 
the matador, who dispatches tho bull. The contest 
begins with tbo puradorti, who are each armed with a 
lsnce, and mounted usually on a very worthless horse. 
Their object is to wound the bull with the lance, and 
then to avoid his onset. The horse is frequently gored 
in the encounter, and when « picador is closely pressed, 
the handerilleros and chulos rush in and withdraw the 
ball's at ten* ion by pricking him with their darts and 
waving tbci< ■cloaks. When the bullbegiu* to flag, the 
picadorcs wit hdraw, and are succeeded by the banderfl- 
'eras, who are armed with banderiilas, or darts, about 
two feet long, ornamented with aeoloured flag. These 
tho banderillero Sticks into the bull behind the herns 
when it is preparing to toss him. After a time the 
third act of the play commences, and the matador 
enters upon the stage, attended by some chulos an 
assistants. Over his left arm be has a red mantis, 
behind which is concealed a sword which he has in his 
right hand. Me awaits the charge of the bull, and, if 
well skilled, dexterously plunges the sword bstwcstt 
the shoulder and the blade, and the animal drops dead 
at his feet. Twenty nrfuutes Is the time usually taken 
to terminate the contest, and eight or ten hulls ate 
often dispatched in s tingle day.—figf. Ford’s ITand- 
book of Spain.. 

BuLurrncn, bull'-JUA (Ang.-8ax.), (Xante eyr- 
rkmla), a song-bird common to sll puts of England 
and Borope generally. It is shout the rise of the com¬ 
mon hedge-sparrow, but of balkier build, and rather 
more than a third of ite length istnoflopolised by its tail. 
The bill is short, strong, and of a blue-hiack colouge 
On tha upper pan of the head, round the base of an 
beak, and. fomiog a chin-shaped patch beneath, jet 
black predominates; tha baric is ash-grey j brevet and 
belly dusky redj wings and tail block; upper tall- 
coverts white; legs dark brown. The femaleusarify 
res am b les the male, except that her odoursarelese 
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_ Bull-grog _ 

distinctly marked, and her under-parts are rather 
russet than red. The bullfinch has acquired consider¬ 
able celebrity from the facility with which it learnt to 
whistle airs. Training bullfinches to "pipe “ ha mode 
of making money frequently practised in Germany: 
considerable pains are requisite. There was one Ger¬ 
man buiiOtToli-teacber, named Lewis de Berg, whose 
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birds Were sold fur their weight in gold. "I feed the 
■miller birds with rape-seed,” wrote he; "T give 
them likewise, at times, a little bruised rice soaked 
canary wine, and afterwards dried cnrefullv for u 
Though giving the bird a few grains while wet with this 
excellent liquor docs mighty well, yet it does nut du to 
be constantly practised.' 1 — Rtf. Horton's Hum* Pet*. 

Bbu-Fbog (liana pipitn»), the largest of the spe 
nice Banc, or Frog*. It is generally six to eight niches 
long, exclusive of the feet, and foiir inches broad. It 
le an inhabitant of North America, particularly of the 
southern states. At a distance, its voice resembles 
the lowing of a bull; hence its name. The foro feet of 
the bull-/roe are unwebbed, and have only four toes; 
bnt the hind feet, which are long, are webbed very 
widely. Its colour is a dull olive, marked irregularly 
with dark stains: the bcllv, however, is of u pale 
green colour, thiokly spotted. The bull-frog frequents 
springs only where the constant running or water lias 
made a deep pool. Soarcely a spring of this descrip¬ 
tion is without a pair of these frogs. When surprised, 
with aspring or two they leap into their retreat. They 
prey on young ducks and geese, which thev swallow 
whole; it is also believed that they keep the springs in 
which they reeide wholesome. 

BnwHSAD. or MnAIB’B-TBtWTI, bull'.hed (Coflu* 
Co Wo), e small fish, common to our brooks and rivers. 


It is about four inches long, with a large roundish head, 
and aospaoious mouth, formidably filled with teeth. It 
is generally found under loeie stones at the bed of the 
stream, and is seemingly to insensible to danger, that, 
should half a dosen of them be lying together, the 
juvenile angler may capture the whole nvcontinuingto 


bullhead is considered to refer to the lerge size of the 
head, and the name of miller's-thumb is doubtless 
applied because of the resemblance of the same part to 
the thumb of a mOler, which, like this fish's bend, is 
smooth, and broad, ana rounded, e fora produced by 
a peculiar and constant action of the muscles iu the 
exercise of his occupation. The miller’s hand is con¬ 
stantly placed under the meal-spout, to ascertain the 


Bungalow 

The great increase in late years of gold, brought from 
America and Australia, has at least had ao perceptible 
effect in that respect. At the Bank of England, 
all bullion of the standard fineness offered for sale 
must be bought st the uniform price of JB3.17#. 6d. 
an ounee; at the Hint it is bought at the rate of 
£3.17#. 10)d.; but the seller must wait for payment 
until the bullion can he converted into money; and 
hence the former mode of disposing of it is usually 
preferred. 

Bull’s-xtb, the black or gold mark in the centre 
of a target. (See Tabgxt.) 

Bult.-Txott, bull'-trout (Sahno Erica, or Raima gri- 
eeu *).—This fish, which is often called the Grey Trout in 
England, and the fiewen in Wales, is nearly allied to 
the salmon. It. generally lives in the sea, but deposits 
its spawn in rivers. Its form is not so elegant as that 
of the salmon; its head and neck are thicker, and its 
tail more bulky in proportion. The colour of the male 
ia^redilish brown, 

equal size. Anglers ___ 

look upon the ' nil- nrtt-THOtrr. 

trout as rant. next to the salmon as regards sport. 
Ii is usually i ler lfi lbs. weight, but some attain a 
weight of 20 bi i. The flesh, winch is lighter coloured 
than that of the salmon, 19 coarser, aud hoe not so 
delicate a flavour. 

Hulkusu, bull'-ruth, the popular English name for 
any large rush-like plant growing in marshes. (See 
Tvnti, Sciarua.l 

IIulwabk, bul-wurk, in a man-of-war, the board¬ 
ing above the upper deck fastened to tlio outside of 
tlio timber-beads and stanchions. They protect the 
men in action from the fire of the enemy. In ordinary 
vessels they are simply a protection from the waves, 
and prevent articles from being washed overboard. 
If a sailing vessel has to be converted into a man- 
of-war, the bulwarks require to be greatly strengthened. 
The name of bulwark was turmeric applied in mili¬ 
tary urt to ramparts and bastions. 

licMABTCs, bu-ma»'-tui, in Geol., a geu, of Silurian 
trilobites, remarkable for their oblong-oval or grape- 
liko form. They occur in large numbers in the lime¬ 
stone of Harr, in Staffordshire, mnl on this account are 
commonly called the •• Harr trilobites.” 

Ht uno.iT, hum'-hotc, a kind of wherry, used in and 
‘bout harbours, for carrying provisions for sale to 
ships lying at a distance from the coast. Bumboats 
are frequently called shore-boats, to distinguish them 
from those belonging to the vessels. 

llti.vcfl, bunch, m Min., a mass of ore too small 
and irregular to constitute a vein. When a mine is full 
of such mosses, to the exclusion of regular veins, it is 
said to be bunchy. 

Huxoalow, bun'-gai-lo, an East-Indian term for 
a sort of house or villa, with a thatched roof. They are 
occupied by Europeans, and vary in size and accom¬ 
modation, according to the fancy or requirements of 
their owuer. They generally consist of n ground-floor. 
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movement, spreads tho sample over the flngere, and 
serves ks a gauge of the value of the produce.—I*#/ 1 . 
Terrell's SrifiAPithee. 

Brunos, bul'-ston, properly signifies uncoined gold 


DrLt.iox, but'-jfon, properly signifies uncoined gold 
and silver, or, more strictly, refined gold and silver in 
a* */’“**' masses 1 but in political economy the 
tara is frequently used to denote the precious metals 
both cornea aud uncoined. The wore is said to be \ 
derived from the French billon, base coin, from the * 
eurronoyinFrance having been much debased bv the 
Mage. There are numerous interesting questions eon- 
Bided with the subject of bullion, which will be found 

treated of in difibreut parts of this work (as Bawkixo, surrounded by a verandah 5 bnt some an of taro ato- 
2™*!°*’ ,?*!?.* *°''' v 1* *tifi *n open question ries. In the principal cities of Bombay, Madras, and 
ifoat effort a great increase m the supply of the pro- Calcutta, the bungalows of the wealthier class of 
gtotts metals would have upon the value of money. Europeans are spacious and magnificent: the lam 
8B0 
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.Bomber of domestic wnuti required by European 
residents arraceommodoted iaadjiwent office*. Public 
bungalow* ere for the reception of traveller*, end ere 
maintained by government. They ere fitted op with 
room*, bedchamber*, bath-room*, table*, chain, Ac., 
for the use of which the traveller pay* a rupee, that 
ia tiro chilling*, per day. The traveller himself is. 
expected to come provided with food, drink, cooking 
uteneile, bedditto, and aervanta; but, in eome of the < 
better eort of bungalows, the khitmutgar supplies, 
those necessary articles. The distonco between the 
public bungalows i* usually from twelve to fifteen miles, 
which ia a good Indian day's journey. The introduc¬ 
tion of railways will most probably effect a conversion. 
in the pnblio Bungalow, ana make it, in some measure, 
approximate to the English hotel. Military bungalows 
a re for the accommodation of soldier* in cantonments, 
and aro on the same extensive scale as harraoks. 

BcviOtf, bun'-van (Or. bounoe.m eminence), in Surg., 
is a painful inflammatory swelling of the foot, most 
commonly about the root of the great toe. The pres¬ 
sure of tight skoee is usually the exciting cause; and, 
in order to remedy it, all aueh pressure upon the part 
should be avoided. Bleeding by leeches, warm fomen¬ 
tations, or poultioes, should lie resorted to, in order to 
remove the inUammation. The swelling mnj aouic- 
timee be considerably reduced by caustic. 

Buttniu, bn'-ni-um, in lint., n gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nut. ord. VmbcHi/erai. The species arc 
perennial herbs, with usually tuberose and globose 
roots, square stems, compound loaves, ana white 
flowers. B. Jlezuoium and butbnnuhinnm, both grow¬ 
ing wild in this couutry, have edible tubers, which are 
commonly known as earth-nuts or pig-nuts. 11.ferula- 
ceum, a native of Greece, has also edible tubers, which 
are termed tnpana. 

Btmxt'W, bank'-urn, is an Americanism, applied to 
a speech delivered merely for the purpose of con* 
(filiating popular favour, or gaining popular applause; 
a species of oratory more commonly to be met with in 
America than in most other countries. 

Bum, hunt, a disease of wheat and other grains, 
caused by a parasitic fungus. (See Ybedo.) 

Buwtbb, bun'-ter (Ger., variegated), in Gcol., the 
term applied by the Germans to the new red sandstone 
of English geologists, in allusion to its variegated 
odours. (See I’riassic System.) 

Bvmnro, or Bcirnai., bun'-ling, a thin woollen 
fabric, of which ships’ flags are made. 

Bumtiro ( Emberizo ), an interesting group of pas¬ 
serine birds, whose chief characteristic is n lull very 
Strong, short, conical, and compressed lateral! r, but 
wHhant any tooth or notch ; the upper mandible is 
narrow, turned in at the edges, and with a bony knot 
at the palatal end, forming, as a whole, an instrument 
admirably adapted for breaking the rinds or shells of 
seeds, and ejecting them without losing any of the 
kernel. The Common, the Yellow, the Ctrl, the Ortolan, 
the Snow, the Uaed, and the Lapland, are the various 
distinguishing names of the British members of thin 
family. Besides these there are the Fainted bunting of 
South America, and the Yellow-shouldered hunting of 
the Cape. When the female of this last-mentioned 
species loses, through age, the faculty of propsgating 
her kind, she throws oil her comparatively modesi at¬ 
tire, and appears, for the rest of her life, as splendidly 
plumed as her mate; and no exactly like, that it is 
■imply impossible to teU one from the other without 
the minutest examination. 

Bcjrtusx*. bunV-linn, in Mar., are ropes fastened 
to cringles (email holes formed in the bolt-ropes of 
sails) on the bottoms of the square sails, to draw 
them up to their yards. They are inserted through 
certain block* abort or on the upper portion ot tlic 
yard; whence, pasting downward* on the fore part of 
the sails, they are secured below to the lower edge, in 
several plaoes to the bolt-rope. 

Bcor, boi (Ft. toad*), in Mar., floating bodies con¬ 
structed of any light buoyant substance, mid used 
either to mark some danger (such as sands and shoals) 
or to denote the position of a ship's anchor, Ac. They 
are made in a great variety of shapes. Several of the 
moat ordinary forma are represented in the fflastra- 
tion. Buoys ore eometimss placed so aa to mark the 
bast entnmee to n harbour, or into a dock; in some 
331 


Buphag* Africans 

caste, ae at Spithaad, being put in a double line, to as< 
to (how the only safe course that a vessel can take. 
The principal buoya of this kind are under the super¬ 
intendence of the Trinity House. This corporation 
has lately adopted a buoy invented by Mr. Horbart, 
which has'the advantage of keepiug nearly perpsn- 
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dictilar in all kinds of weather, Tlio holl-bnof is In¬ 
geniously arranged, so that any tide or current passing 
shore it in flouting move* an under-shot wheel, which 
ring* a bell, it 1s thus rendered useful in a fog or at 
night. 

Boot Guns.—On account of tbo importance of 
buoy* in navigation, they are placed under several 
strict regulations. The Trinity House, under whose ju¬ 
risdiction most of the warning and directing buoy* are 
distributed, chums certain duasfrom all ships entering 
porta where they aro placed. These buoy dues are 
KomctimcH collected as a tonnage, varying from id. 
to 2il. per ton; sometimes as a payment on entering 
or leaving tho port, and in oomo cases as a rate un 
the vessel. Many coasting vessels pay a yearly sum, 
whatever number of voyages they make. The buoys 
in the Thames alone bring in an annual revenue of 
lilt,ooo to the corporation of the Trinity House. 

Buoy, Live, (See Life-Buoy,) 

Butiiaga. Afimcawa, bn-fai'-ga, a curious bird, 
about tho size nt a full-grown blackbird, distributed' 
throughout Southern Africa, and likewise found to 
Donegal. Its common habit is to search for its food to 
the infested hides of wild animals of the Ox genus, *a 
well us the rhinoceros, though its vulgar name, rhi¬ 
noceros-bird, would imply that it was oxohuiwly at- 
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I ached to that animal, 
holding on i 


—--.... Its daws are well adapted for 

_„ mi securely to its hairy and animatedpasturage, 

and i is bill is shaped like a pair of wire-drawer’s pliers; 
so that the parasite, although, a*fa frequently tho ease, 
nearly burled in the skin, Is easily extracted. " If it 
rendered the rhinoceros nofurther service than riddlato 
it of these biting pests, it Would deserve the anitasn 
gratitude -, but,In addition,it doe* him the favour of 
warning him of the approach of the hunter. With Ms 
ears busy a* iU bask, the Huh sentinel detents danger 
afar off, and at onoa Shoots up in the air, uttering a 
sharp and peculiar note, which the rhhtooerae ia not 
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alow to understand and take advantage of. Gamming 
asserts, that when the rhinoceros is asleep and the 
buphnga fails to wake him with its voice, it will 
peck the inside of his ear. and otherwise exert itself 
to rouse its thick-headed friend."— Wild Sport* of the 
World. 

Bupukstida, bu-pred-ti-d* (Gr.), a gen. of hard- 
shelled beetles, generally very beautiful in appearanoe. 
Green would seem to be their most ordinary colour, 
but many are of the richest azure, spangled with gold- 
colour: some are vivid red, and others of agiowing 
copperhue. They are found on thn trnnks and branches 
of trees, and, when disturbed, will fall to the ground 
seemingly without life, and by this means frequently 
escape. There exist nearly five hundred of this genus, 
but not more than twenty are commonly met with in 
this country. 

Bob, Buns, or Babb, tor (Ang.-Bex.), a very 
small ridge raised on tho edges of lines that bare 
been cut on a plate of metal by the action of the 
grsving-tool or dry-point. It ie generally removed by 
a tool called a scraper, as it gives a somewhat smeared 
appearanoe to impressions taken from the plate if it. lie 
allowed to remain. In plates engraved by llembrandt 
the bur was not removed, and he managed to take 
advantage of it to give additional etroot to his etchings. 

BVbatiCB, bu'-ra-tile, a hydrated carbonate of cop¬ 
per, containing also sine ami lime, occurring in tins 
redialing needles at Chcsey l:i France, ana in the 
Altai Mountains. 

Bubbot, ber'-lot (Oadut lota), an eel-like fish found 
in many northern English lakes and rivers. It. is said, 
however, to attain greatest perfection in the Lako of 
Geneva. 

Birin BIT, bor'-den, in Mus., is that portion of a song 
which is repeated at the close of every verso or stanza. 
It Is derived from the Fronch bourdon, a drone bass • 
because the one, like the other, is characterized by 
the same unchangeable tone, and bears upon the ear 
with the same monotony. The adoption of a burden 
in vocal music is very ancient, and it is still occasionally 
introduced with very pleasing effects. 

Bvbobit, in Mar., denotes the contents of a vessel, 
or the number of Ions she will curry. 

Beans* (Ang.-Sax. byrdm, something borne), in 
Scots Law, denotes generally any restriction, limita¬ 
tion, or incumbrance, affecting cither person or pro¬ 
perty. Burdens are thus either personal or real,— 
personal when imposed on a person, real when imposed 
directly and specifically on heritable- property. A pro¬ 
prietor may create a real burden by resorption in 
parting with lands; but it is essential that it be pro¬ 
perly expressed and declared to be a burden on the 
lands themselves. 

Bvbdsksack, bur'-dnn-tak, was a provision in the 
old law of Scotland, by which a man could not be 
punished for theft. If he took on much moat as he 
could oarry on his back, provided it was to satisfy the 
cravings of hnngor. It is not now recognised in law. 

Buns At Jot-rr, is a term derived from the Frenoh, 
and Signifying a writing-table or desk; also an oflioo 
for transacting public or private business. It also 
denotes a department of government, and the term 
bureaucracy is applied to a government conducted by a 
aeries of independent departments, each under the 
auperintendence of a chief, to whom alone the oiUdals 
are responsible. 

Hckktxk, bo-rtf (Fr.) t a vessel used by che¬ 
mists for pouring out email and exact qnantilies of 
solutions. Burettes are of various shapes, and are 
generally graduated. They consist essentially of a 
tube with a fine spout and an opening, which may be 
dosed St pleasure with the thumb.— Rgf. C. G. Wil¬ 
liams's Chemical Manipulation. 

Bubsagi Tkkurb, btr'yaij, in Law, Is an an¬ 
cient tenure proper to boroughs, whereby the inha¬ 
bitants, by tuttom, hold their lands or tenements of the 
r.necni or other person, by a rent certain. It is, in- 
of town-socage, as a oommonsocage, 
||y which other lands are holden, is usually of a rural 
natttf*. By the operation of the Enfranchisement 
Acts, this specie* of tenure is gradually diminishing. 

Buaozss, bef-jet ( Lat. ftm-oam). — Burgesses an 
property of trade, or the inhabitants of a borough 

or nailed town ( but the term is usually applied to the 
S&l 


_ Burgh Royal _ 

magistrates of each a town; as the bailiff and htcrgeuH 
of Leominster, go. Before the statute 6 & 6 Wm. IV. 
o. 76 (commonly called the Municipal Corporation 
Act), the title of burgee* for the freedom, as it is called) 
was generally acquired by birth, marriage, or servi¬ 
tude, that is, by being born of e freeman, by marrying 
the daughter or widow of a freeman, or by apprentice¬ 
ship for seven years within the borough to s freeman. 
It might also be obtained by gift or purchase. In the 
boroughs comprised in the act, the definition of a bur- 
gett (that is, a burgess entitled to such new rights as 
the act for the first time oonfers on these boroughs) is 
a male person of full age, not an alien, nor having re¬ 
ceived within the last twelve months parochial relief, 
or alms, or pension, or oharitable allowance from the 
charitable trustees iff the borough, who, on the hut 
day of August in any year, ahall have occupied any 
house, warehouse, counting-house, or shop, within the 
borough, during that year and the whole of the two 
preceding years; and, daring such occupation, shall 
also have been an inhabitant householder within the 
borough, or within seven miles thereof; and shnll, 
during such time, have been rated in respect of such 
premises to all rates for relief of the poor, and have paid 
all such rates, and all borough rates in respect of the 
snme nremis 'i, except those payable for the lost sir 
calendar tr, hs; and shall be duly enrolled in that 
year as a it . on the burgeee-roll. Which defini¬ 
tion, howe'. r, is to be understood as suhject to the 
following rule,—that when the premises come to the 
party by descent, marriage, marriage-settlement, de¬ 
vise, or promotion to any lionetied or office, he shall 
Imj entitled to reckon in the occupancy and rating of 
the former party from whom thev were so derived. 
(See 0 & 7 Win. IV. c. 1<M, s. 7; 7 Wm. IV. & I Viet, 
c. 76, ss. 4 to 0, and 21; and Borough in loco. And 
as to tho burgess-roll, see It. v. liardwich (mayor). 
19 Ad. & E. 60; It. n. Eye (mayor), 9 Ad. & E. 670.) 

Bi'kgk (Goth, bourgt, a city), is a general name 
giveu to certain towns and cities in Scotland, and 
corresponding to borough (which see) in England. 
There arc royal burgkt, burghe of barony, parliamentary 
burghe. 

Hu son ACBBS,in Scotland, are acres or small patches 
of land lying in the neighbourhood of royal burghs, 
usually feued out to, and occupied by burgesses, or 
persons resident within the burgh. Statute 1699, 
c. 2d, concerning runridge lands, exempts burgh scree 
from division; but the exemption is confined to royal 
burghs. 

Burourrs, btr'-gtrt, in the ecclesiastical history 
of .Scotland was the'name of one of the two bodies into 
which the Secession church was divided in 1747. The 
cause of division was,—Whether it was lawfhl for 
■ecedem to take the burgess oath, professing the 
established religion nnd promising to maintain the 
same. The one party, the Burghers, held that their 
creed was identical in ail material points with that of 
the established church, end that professing their belief 
in the one was the Barae as probating their belief in 
the other. The Autiburgbers, on the other hend, 
maintained that the oath could only be received in the 
sense inteuded by those who administered it. The dis¬ 
pute wes carried on with great acrimony for two years, 
and resulted in a separation. After the separation both 
sections rapidly increased, and though the animosity 
was maintained with great bitterness for some time, it 
began gradually to subside, and at length, in 1820, 
the two became again united under tho name of the 
United Associate Synod of the Secession Church. 
More recently they have become united with severe! 
other bodies into the United Presbyterian Chunk 
(which «m). 

Button Laws (Legee Surgontm), an ancient collec¬ 
tion of laws relating to burghs in Scotland, now more 
valuable to the archmologist than the lawyer. 

Buses or Babost, or Bubgh or Kboautt, ie a 
corporation analogous to a royal burgh, consisting of 
the inhabitant* of a determinate tract of ground within 
the barony, erected by the king and subject to the 
government of magistrates. The right of electing 
magistrates is vested by the charter of erection, some¬ 
times in the baron or lord of the regality, ana some¬ 
times in the inhabitants themselves. 

Busan Boxab, a corporate body erected by charter 
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Am the crown, conferring upon it certain powers and 
privileges. The corporation consists of tlie magistrate* 
and burgesses of we territory erected into a burgh. 
The magistrates an generally a provost and bailies, 
dean of guild, treasurer, and common council. Then 
are GO royal burghs in Scotland i and nuder the Reform 
Act, 29 of the 83 M.P.’s for Scotland are returned by 
the royal burghs. The election of-magietrates is now 
regulated by 8 ft 3 Will. IT. c. 76, aud in burghs not 
royal, hut contributing to return members to purlia- 
ment, by 3 ft 4Will.1V. c. 77, and 4 ft 6 Will. IV. 
«. 86. The act 16 ft 17 Viet. o. SO, provides for the 
supplying of vacancies in town councils of burghs con* 
sequent on null aud irregular elections. The police of 
burghs and other populous places, and the paving, 
draining, cleaning, lighting, aud improving the anrae, 
are regulated by 13 ft 14 Viet. e. 93; and the IB ft 17 
Viet. o. 03, enables burghs to maintain and improve 


their harbours. The exclusive privilege of trading in 
burghs is abolished by 9 ft 10 Viet. e. 03. The trans¬ 
mission of property within burghs is regulated by 
10 & H Viet. c. 40. A convention, composed of commis¬ 
sioners from each of the royal burgha, meets an¬ 
nually at Edinburgh, witli power to make regulations i 
for promoting the trade and common weal of the| 
burgha. 

IiUKGLAKV, 6 er\vM-re(Imt.?,ur 7 £ latroeinium),in Law, 
nocturnal housebreaking, which, by our ancient taw, was 
called tamaeeken, as it ia in Scotland to this day. The 
definition of a burglar, as given by Sir Edward Coke ia, 
“ he that by night breaketh and enteret h into amnnsion- 
bouae vttk intent to commit a felony." The hreuking 
and entering a dwelling-house by day, to steal pro¬ 
perty therein, amounts, however, to u' felony. As re¬ 
gards the offence of burglary, by the 7 W'm. iV.ft 1 Viet, 
c. 8(1, s. 4, tiie night is considered as commencing nt 
nine in the evening, aud concluding at six in the morn¬ 
ing. It is generally applied to breaking into a mansion 
or dwelling-house; for no distant, barn, warehouse, or 
the like, is under the same privileges; nor is a house 
in which no one resides, unless the inhabitant has only 
left it for a short nea*on,ammo rerertendi. If the build¬ 
ing broken into communicates with the dwelling-house, 
either immediate or by means of a covered and inclosed 
passage leading from the one to the other, the breaking 
into it is burglary, The offence extends to breaking 
into a room or lodging iu any private house, the man¬ 
sion for the time being of the lodger, if the owner doth 
sot himself dwell in the bouse, or if he and his lodger 
enter by iliffereut outward doors; but if theowner him¬ 
self lies in the house, and has but one outward door at 
which he and his lodgers cuter, such lodgers seem only 
to be inmates, and all tlie.ir apartments to lie parcel of 
the one dwelling-house of the owner. There must be 
both • breaking and entry to complete the offence, but 
they need not be done at onee. The breaking extends 
to taking out the glass of, or otherwise opening a win¬ 
dow, picking a lock or Opening it with a key, lifting up 
the latch ©fa door, or unloosening any other fastening 
which the owner baa provided; or the introduction of 
any part of the body, or the insartion of an instrument, 
or stepping over the threshold, or putting in a hook 
to draw out goods, or a pistol to demand one's money. 
If a person leave hie door or window open, the entering 
is not a burglary; but if an inner or chamber door be 
unlocked after such entry, it is so. The following acts 
also constitute the offence; via.—toeome down a chim¬ 
ney, to knock at a door, aud, on its being opened, to 
rush in with a felonious intent, or, uuder pretence of 
taking lodgings, or otherwise, to fall upon an inmate- 
and rob him; a servant to open bis master’s chamber 
door with a felonious design, or any other person 
lodging in the same house, or in a prime ion, to open 
and enter another’s door with such evil intent; or a 
servant to oooapire with a robber and let him into the 
house by night. There must be a felontons intent, 
otherwise the entry, actual or constructive, will amount 
only tore trespass, Ths intent is a question for the jury. 
‘Whosoever shall burglariously bresik and enter into any 
dwelling-house, and shall assault with intent to murder 
any person being therein, or shall stab, out, wound, 
beat, or strike any such person; shall be guilty of felony, 
and shall suffer death. For mmswm burglary, the 
punishment is transportation for life, or not lets than 
ten years, or imprisonment for any term not more 
353 
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than three yean; and in ease of imprisonment, bsid 
labour and solitary confinement may be an pc redded. 

Bonaoumw, or Bttiarunmm, bur-eo-mtu4*r, 
is the title of the chief magistrate in a municipal town 
in Holland and Germany, corresponding to the English 
mayor and the Franoh moire. 

Bcroonst, hur'-go-ntt, a helmet which formed part 
of the armour worn at the clow of the 17th century. 
It was invented by the Bur¬ 
gundians, and from them re¬ 
ceived its name. All the 
armour of that period was 
richly decorated and fluted. 

The nurgoncit took the form 
of the head more closely 
than the helmets in previous 
use, and frequently had over¬ 


protected the neck. There 
is a resemblsnce between 
the burgonetin the accom¬ 
panying illustration and 
the singular helmet worn 
m the reign of Richard 11. 

A serrated ridge usually ran 
from the summit, and a 
plume of feathers either 
stood up from the apex of 
the helmet, or one long flow- 
mg plume was inserted in nuswOMJ-. 

the pipe at the buck. This plume streamed behind 
the wearer, frequently descending lower than tbo 
waist. 

Ui’iir.oH Lustbb, loor'-got hit'-ter, a certaiif method 
of gilding ceramic ware by the double sulphide of gold 
and potassium,prepared fiy beating gold In a fine atato 
of division with sulphur and oar bon a to of potash, 

liURGDIVniANS, liUBOVNDI, or llVBGUHDIONKV, 4«r- 
aun'-di-iiiu, au aucient Germania race, originally in¬ 
habiting the country between the Oder and Vistula, 
about the present New Mark and the southern part of 
West l’russia. They were distinguished from tha other 
Germans by living together in villages—frur#*** (whence, 
perhaps, their name). Afterwards they were driven 


I 
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other Germau nations, in Gaul, and established them¬ 
selves between the Aar and the Rhone. They are laid 
to hare been converted to Christianity in aeven day!. 
From 407 toG31, the kingdom of Burgundy was harassed 
by internal as well us external dissensions, being some¬ 
times under one king, sometimes under several. In 
451, nun of their kings, Gundicar, engaged Attila, but 
was defeated mid slain. In 834, King Godemar was 
slain iu battle, and Burgundy became a Frankish pro¬ 
vince. In consequence of the weakness of the later 
Carlovingian kings, the country, in the latter part of .. 
the nth century,became once more Independent; and 
fron being the residential city of Boso, the first king, 
it took the name of the kingdom of Aries. After 
various changes, Burgundy became finally united to . 
France, on tbo death of Charles the Bold without mate ' 
issue, in 1477. 

Bcbgtody Pitch, btr'-gun- dW, • resinous sub¬ 
stance used for making plasters. It ia prepared from 
common frankincense, the resiu of the spruce ftr 
(Abiet txctUa), by melting it in hot water immediately 
after it bee been scraped from, the tree, aud then 
straining it through a cloth. The resin is thus freed 
from mechanical impurities, while it lose* some of its ' 
volatile oil. The substance sold ae Burgundy pitch la 
often a factitious compound, consisting of resin ren¬ 
dered opaque by the incorporation of water, and 
coloured by palm oil, or else a cheap preparation of 
concrete American turpentine. 


act of interring the body of a deceased person. Of the 
various modes of disposing of the deed, that ef inbueto 
motion appear* to have been the most ancient, a* iti# 1 
also that which fa most generally practised among 
civilised nation*. Thepraetiee of burning dead bodies; 
and afterwards depositing the ashes in an urn, era* 
commonly practised among the Greeks and Romans* 
end appear* to Imre derived Its origin from the 
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dread of inhuman treatment to them eft or death; 
but the practice appear* to hato gone out of use 
during the Empire. Almoet every nation faae moni- 
f 00 tea a oertain degree of solicitude and oar* in the 
disposal of their dead; and both in sacred and profane 
history we find that burial waa regarded as a matter of 
the higheet importance. Among the Jewa the depriva¬ 
tion of burial wai looked upon as one of the meet 
disgraceful things that could befall a mant and the 
ancient Greek* and Homan* believed that their aoula 
would not be admitted into the Elyaian fields till their 
bodies were committed to the earth. Among the 
ancients burials seem to have generally taken place 
without the cities, and this practice was followed by 
the fiarly Christians. At first they bad no separate 
burying-plMes, but in the the time of Gregory the 
Great, who was bithop of Horae anno 600, inclosuros 
around ehnrohea began to be employed for that pur¬ 
pose, at first exeluuvely for ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
but afterwards for any who died in communion with 
the Church. There is no instance on record of a formal 
oonsepration of a burial-ground before the 6th century; 
and burial Within churches does'not appear to have taken 
place previous to the 7th. Monuments with inscrip¬ 
tions iu memory of the dead were early ndoptod. Ex¬ 
cept in times or persecution, the Christians conducted 
their fuueral ceremonies during the day; but in imita¬ 
tion of the heathona, they adopted the custom of carry¬ 
ing torches at their funeral processions. The body 
was conducted to the grave amid the singing of hymns, 
and the practice of singing on such occasions was thus 
defended by Ohrysostoiu: " What mean our bruins ? 
Do we not glorify God and give him thanks, that he 
hath crowned him that is departed, that he hath deli¬ 
vered him from trouble, and hath set him free from all 
fear P" "IF thou believest the things which thou 
aayeat to be true, why dost thou weep and lament, and 
moke a mere mouk and pageantry of thy singing P" 
It was usual to carry in the procession palm nnd olive 
branches, as symbols of victory and joy, and to burn 
incense. Laurel and ivy leaves were sometimes put into 
tbe coffin; but cypress was rejected, as being ernblem- 
atieal of sorrow and mourning. It was also customary 
to Strew flowers on the grave. It was not unusual to 
celebrate the Lord's Supper at the grave; and the; 
also fall into the error of commending the soul of the 
deceased to God in prayer. Daring the procession, tho 
tuba, or trumpet, was employed, or, in some esses, 
rattle* of wood or iron. In the 8th century the tolling 
of bells waa introduced. The distribution of alms at 
funeral* was not uncommon. From an early period it 
waa ouitomary to deliver funeral orations in praise of 
the deceased. The primitive Church denied the more 
solemn rites of burial only to nnbaptized persons, 
self-murderers, and the excommunicated, who con¬ 
tinued obstinate and impenitent, in manifest contempt 
of the churoh censures. In the same way the bunal 
service of thB Church of England is to be read over all 
but sueh a* die unbaptised, or have committed suicide, 
or have been excommunicated. Funeral services, as 
remarked by fit. Augustine, are designed rather for 
the comfort and benefit of tbe living than for the dead; 
Oodheaee, when denied to any, it is chiefly with the 
view of testifying the Church's abhorrence of certain 
offences and of inducing others to avoid falling into 
them. "This Office is also denied to infants not yet 
admitted into the Church by baptism; not so much to 
punish the infants, who have done no crime, a* the 
parents, by whole neglect this too often happens.'*— 
(Hook's Ckureb Dictionary.) Tho burial service 
of the Churoh of England u singularly appropriate 
and impressive. The rubrio directs that the priests 
and .clerks, meeting the corpse at the entrance of the 
Churchyard, and going before it, either into the church 
'UU towards the grave, aboil asy or sing as is there 
f dS»p®-ated. In Beotland there is no religious service 
w the wave, but usually a short service is held iu the 
n oose o f the deceased before the body is removed. 

Btnttin Act*.—I n consequence of the overcrowded 


«.T. r* , : v. Util imw, 

..The object oft he legislature wu to effort a discon¬ 
tinuance of intpnuural interments, and to empower 
— L “ ! “i to establish buriabgToand* for parishes, and 
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enforce regulations of a sanitary character. Several 
other acts relating to the subject have been since 
named, whereby the objecte proposed to be carried out 
in the city of London were extended to the provinces. 
These acta are the 16 ft 17 *11101. o. 134, the 17 ft 1ft 
Viet. c. 67, and the 16 ft 16 Tiet. co. 76 ft 138, and the 
whole are amended tv. the 20 ft 81 Viet. o. SI, the 
22 Viot. c. 1, and the 23 ft 24 Viet. o. 61. These acts 
are carried into efltat by burial boards, which are 
appointed in the manner prescribed by the leading 
statutes, and they are subject to the control of the 
secretary of state for the Home department and older* 
of council. 

Hchial SociBTnis. (S«r Faums Sonatina.) 

Bubials, Hegistbatiox or. (See ExeientATioir.) 

Bcanr, lu'-rin (Fr. burin, a graving-tool), the name 
given to the instruments or gravers with which tbe 
ongraver cuts lines on a steel, copper, or sine plate in 
making an engraving. The sixo and shape of graven 
vary according to tbe breadth and depth of the line* 
they ere intended to produce. They are made of well- 
tempered steel, and are generally shaped like a four- 
aided prism, with the lower end ground obliquely to a 
point j but for vpry fine lines a lozenge-shaped graver 
is used. The steel’end is attached to a handle, and thus 
forms a tool about five or six inches in length. In out- 
ting a line, t'-i- graver is pushed gently, but firmly, in 
the require ' ireotion, being held in such a position 
that it foil a small angle with the surfaoe of tho 
metal. 

Hiram I’ aim. (See Minim.) 

Bcitxnro, bnrk'-inij, murdering a person with the 
intention of Bulling the body for disaeotion. Before 
the year 18M2 there were not sufficient legal means by 
which bodies could bo procured for anatomical pur¬ 
poses. Previous to that time the pricos for subject* 
became very high, and tempted men to commit some 
horrible crimes. Among these were two men named 
Burlcc and Hare, who, as associates, arc believed to 
have murdered no less than sixteen persons solely 
for the purpose of handing their bodies over to the 
surgeons. Burke was tried in 1628, at Edinburgh, 
Hare being rocoired as king's evidence agaiiMt him. 
Their practice was to decoy poor people, usually 
strangers, into their houses, ana there smother them 
after making them drunk. Burke was coaviated and 
hanged, and his name has ever since been given to tbe 
inhuman crime of wbieh he was guilty. In 1632 an 
act was passed (3 ft 3 Will. IV. a. 75), by which the 
supply otbodics for dissecting purposes was put under 
legal snperintendenee, and inspectors were appointed 
to the various schools of anatomy. This aet has proved 
sufficient to meet tho evil for which it was intended. 
To burke a project or a speech comes Grom this word, 
ami means bringing to aaudden end. - 

Bcuiawb, or BYxr.*p£ brri-Jaue, in Scotland, were 
laws made and determined, by consent of neighbours, 
for their mutual guidance and protection. Hence, 
byrluw-men, or birley-men, were a species of rustic 
judges, appointed hy tho common consent of the dis¬ 
trict, for settling disputes among neighbours. In some 
parts, birley-men are still recognised in cases of valua¬ 
tion of houses and crops, as well as other matters of 
local custom. 

Butaxeqci, bur-lee V (Itsl. burlare, to jest, mock), 
denotes a style of composition in which the humour 
consists in a ludiorous mixture of things high and 
low, of high thoughts clothed in low expreeaions, 
or rice vend, of ordinary or base topics invested in arti¬ 
ficial dignity. The burlesque style may exist in con¬ 
versation as well as written composition, and even in 
acting end drawing. It is, however, moat common in 
poetry. Burlesque appears to have been unknown 
among tbe ancients; but specimens of it are found in 
most modern languages, particularly the Italian. But¬ 
ler's " Hudibras r * is a well-known example in English. 

BWixna, bur-leP-ia (Ital. burlare, to jest), is * 
comic operetta, or short opera, or a musical force. 

llnxunuoia, ftur-mcw'-ai-at'-##-*, in Hot., the 
Ammum font., a nat, ord. of mooocotytedonou* 
plants in the sub-da** Petalaidr*. This order is said 
to inelnde 10 known gsnera and 38 spades, native* of 
the tropical part* of Alia, Africa, and America. They 
an herbaceous plant*, without true leave*, or with 
tufted radicle one*. Flowers hermaphrodite, regular; 
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perianth tubular, regular, superior,' usually with six 
divisions; stamens inserted into the tube of the calyx, 
8 or C, distinct; ovsry inferior, 1-celled with three 
perietal plaoentaa, or Swelled with exile placestaa; 
aeeda numerous, eery minute; embryo eolid. The 
aperies hare no important properties. 

Bubxsr Pirns, Tsn, iur'-asf, won founded by 
Air. Burnett, a merchant in Aberdeen, who, dying 
in 1786, left e part of his fortune to found these prizes. 
The interest was to asoumulate for forty years at a 
time, and was then to be divided and given, as two 
prizes (of not leas than £1,200 and £400), to the authors 
of the best two essays on "The evidence that there is 
a Being, all-powerful, wise, and good, by whom every, 
thing exists; and -;vticularly to obviato difficulties 
regarding the wisdom and goodness of tfao Deity; snd 
this, iu the first place, from considerations independent 
of written revelation; and, in the seooiid place, from the 
revelation of the Lord Jesus; and from the whole to 
point out the inferences most necessary and useful to 
mankind." On the first competition, in 1816, the first 

S rize, of £1,700, was awarded to Dr. W, Lnurcnoe 
Irown, principal of Mnriachsl College, and the 
Second, of £400, to the Bev. J. Bird Sumner, afterwards 
archbishop of Canterbury. Ou the second competition, 
in 1856, 208 essays were given in, the judges being the 
Rev. Baden Powell, Henry Rogers, and Isaac Taylor. 
The first priae, of £1,800, was adjudged to the 'Uev. 
Bobert Anchor Thompson, master of the hospital of 
St. Mary the Virgin at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the 
second, of £000, to Dr. John Tulloch, principal of St. 
Alary's College, St. Andrew's. 

BusxiXO, bum'-ing (Sax. byman, to hum), the 
action of fire or heat upon any combustible matter, by 
means of which the constituent particles nt the snb- 
stauoe acted upon aro rapidly oxidized aud converted 
iato vapour and ashes, or into oalx. 

Bubxixq-Glxss, a gloss lens employed to refract the 
beat-rays of the sun into a foous. Dr. Young, in his 
lectures on Natural Philosophy, describes some re¬ 
markable experiments performed with Parker’s burn¬ 
ing-glass, which was presented to the emperor of China 
when Lord Macartney visited Pekin. This instrument 
was a double convex lens, three feet in diameter, threo 
inches thick in the centre, and weighing 212 pounds. 
Its focal distance was 8 feel 8 inches; hut this was 
generally shortened by a smaller lens. Tho most re¬ 
fectory substance fused was a cornelian, which ro- 
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oare is to be taken not to admit Mm Air, end on no 
eeeonnt is the raised cuticle to be removed. When the 
entiele is destroyed, sad the tnfiataed cutis e xpo sed, 
spirit of tnrpentiue is the best application that mi 
be need in the first instance. A nurture of lime-water 
and milk, or of Line-water and oUvAoii, will also be 
found useful. In more serious esses of boning, arising 
from clothes taking fire, the explosion of gunpowitor, 
Ac., the patient frequently, immediately alter the aoSt* 
dent, falls into a state or eofiapse, ooeaskmsd by ths 
shook. He suffere no pain, and the poise is quick, 
weak, and scarcely to be felt. Stimulants, as brandy, 
are to be freely administered, to prevent the ms§mk 
from dying from the shock; end warm Ume-wesgr end 
oil or milk, or spirits of turpentine, are to bedpphed 
to the parts: the collapse may lest for esigRl 
hours, and, if not fatal, is succeeded by a Stage of reac¬ 
tion ; the patient becomes sensible, the pubs rises, 
pain begins to be felt,, end, perhaps, vomiting takes 
plsoe. When the reaction has been rstebitooed, the 
stimulants should be laid asides and now infiam- 
mstion has to be guarded against. This stage is 
characterized by the usual local and constitutional 
symptoms attendant on inflammation. In ths nil* 
phlogistic treatment now adopted, much can haste be 
observed, as it is necessary to keep ap the patient's 
strength. Poultices may be applied to the deeply, 
burnt psrta, iu order to oxpedlte ■uppurstion and roe 
separation of tho sloughs. When tits sloughs hero 
separated, and supparatlon to established .cicatrisation 
commences. The poultioea are now to be laid aside, 
and moderately stimulating ointments to be applied, 
Great care to to betaken at this stage to preserve the 
parts in a proper position, os in eieatriestion there to a 
great tendency to contraction, and natnraliy distant 
parts may be brought together, and mneh inconve¬ 
nience or deformity may be the result. Extensive 
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in 6 seconds, and a piece of white agate in 20 
seconds. The solar rays may also be brought to a 
foons by reflection worn a concave mirror, or from a 
combination of minors. 'With a machine composed 
of 108 small plane mStsUio migpoys, so arranged that 
they ell reflected TedhgKtgMro the same spot, Iluffim 
found that he was abMftelEk wood on fire at the dis* 
tauee of 200 feet, to melt mm at 100 foet and silver at 
60 feet. A glass globe filled with water will collect the 
reys of the san into a focus: hence there is some 
danger in leaving a fish-globe or a decanter of water 
near a window, exposed to direct sunlight, during imt 
weather. (Sn Less, Minaos, Bxvascrjo.v, Itan-xc- 
nox.) 

Bcmxxxa tbs Dxid. {See Bcbml.) 

Bubxibukb, ber'-nilh-er (Vr. Bp. brunir, to bur- 
nish), a tool made of agate, steel, or some other very 
herd highly-polished materiel,end used by silversmiths, 
bookbinders, sad others, to give smoothness and lustre 
to rough surfaces. 

Bubxs and Bcaisi, bttme, tikavslde, in Burg., are in- 
Juries done to the body through excessive hunt; burns 
being produced by fire or nested solids, scalds by 
heated fluids. Scalds seldom penetrate deeper then 
the cutis; burns, on the contrary, may penetrate to 
any depth. Barns ere more fatal w the young and old 
then in those of middle life, and are more dangerous 
on the bead or frank then on Um extremities, a barn 
effecting on extensive eonaee is more to be dreaded 
than one whiah penetrates deeper without extending 




been completed. In tbe event of one's clothes taking 
lire, it is obvious that the upright posture is uot only 
favourable to tho spread of the flames, but allows them 
to reach tbe more important parts of the body, u tho 
head aud neck; while running about only tends tola- 
crease tbe power of the flames. The best thing, there¬ 
fore, to do, is to lie down and roll about on the flow. 
Mid, if possible, to seise the hearth-rug or table-cover. 


lerion to do in being colled to assist on suoh an ocea- 
inn, is to snatch up a rug, blanket, or other woollen 
rtu-le, and envelop the body of the sufferer closely 
u it, which will have tho efiect of extinguishing the 
! flames. In removing the clothes from tbe bust 
parts great care is to bo taken uot to break any blisters 
that may be raised, ae a great object to to exclude tbe 
air from raw cr'iuflsmed surfaces. A coursefrequantly 
adopted in such eases is to cover the parts with flour, 
or to wrap them in wadding or ootton wool, so ns to 
exclude tbe air; but the treatment indicated d wt j#. 
generally preferable. 

n caxT-or vbsixu. (See ©acbotob.) 

Huhxt BiKKXA,4uivrf*iW«*d,etmn*pirent orange- 
red pigment, used by oiland water-colour painters. It 
is mane from basalt terra di Sienna, »n oonrsanS’iMU* 
earth. It mixes well with other pigments, and Very 
fine greens are obtained by ratting it win Br Banian 
blue. One «f Its ebtef advantages is that U dries. 
quickly. 

Beast tmxn, *m'-b», a loml-trsnspsretjt rttseet- 
brown pigment.. It is made from timber, an oebrsous " 1 
earth containing, manganese, found sear Umbria, in 
Italy. It mixes well with other pigments and dans 
quickly. 

Brits Alccotfs, fcir'-ss imt-i*7'-»#fLat„ mttims-bag*), 
in Anst., are small membranous sacs, situated about 
the joints of the bones, aud containing aided of mucous 
fat, which serves to lubrieata the joints, in order to 
render their motion easy. They are of different gixee A 


... 1 as, camphorated tion of the burnt aroeeeo. 

spirits of wme t sugae-of-toad lotion, or cold water, so Hussain, Imr+aP-rU (Let. Urea, a purse), the 
ae to prevent the blwterafrom bursting, and to ieeseu receivers or aceouuteuteut thebunaria, or exmqtur, 
the inflammation. Tbe Misters may be prioked with a of collegiate or etberconveutual bodies, 
fine needle, in order to allow the senna to esoapa; bpt Bunsaur ,btrt-*&re(P,. baxite; Let. buna, a ?m*,) 
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Borsoh 

is a anm of money allowed to a student at a university 
to enable him to proaeoute hla studies. The money is 
nnially the annual proceed* of a bequest left by some 
private individual for that purpose. It ia said that the 
institution of bursaries originated with the Poles in 
the 14th century, who were aeons touted to supply 
promising young men with the means of travelling to 
Germany, and there studying philosophy under the 
monks. This practice was soon adopted iu other 
countries; and now there is, perhaps, no civilized 
country in which such endowments do not exist, under 
the name of bursaries, exhibitions, fellowships, scho¬ 
larships, Ac. l'bey are of two kinds,—either for fur- 
niibhkg the student with the moans of prosecuting his 
studies during the academical curriculum, or to devote 
Himself to literary pursuits after that period. It is to 
the former of these that the term bursary is applied. In 
the Scottish and continental nnivcraities the former is 
the mode in nse, though recently, in Scotland at least, 
the latter method has been introduced; at Oxford and 
Cambridge both methods prevail. (.SV* Exhibitions, 
SonoLAUgumi, Fellowships.) As already stated, bur¬ 
saries, at least in Scotland, have in almost every case 
been founded by the muniflcenco of private individuals, 
and generally with a view to securing the benefits of 
a liberal eduoution to those who would not otherwise 
have the means of obtaining it. Some were to l>e ud 
judged by public competition, others were to remain 
in the presentation of the heirs of the donor; some 
were restricted to persons of certain names, others to 
persons born in certain parts oi the country. The bur¬ 
saries connected with the Aberdeen university nre 
more numerous than those of any other of the Scottish 
universities. The number of bursaries connected with 
the two aolleges Murisohnl and King's was 253, of the 
annual value of £3,150; hut,hr ordinances of the Uni¬ 
versity Commissioner* iu 1W12, the number has been 
reduced to ISO, and their annual value to £2,770. The 
number of prizes or scholarships, which were formerly 
of the annual value of £235, has hern raised to HI, of 
the Talue of £925. The tendency of lute years has been 
more and more to alienate the bursary funds from 
their original destination and to bestow them as prises 
for superior scholarship, or ns inducements to persons 
after completing their ucademiewl curriculum, to de¬ 
vote themselves to literary pursuits. This, we think, 
Is to be regretted; for, while there may be some truth 
in the assertion that, where numerous, us iu Aberdeen, 
they tend to induce persons to enter the learned pro¬ 
fessions who are not naturally tilted for them, yet when 
disposed of sololy for scholarship on entering the uni¬ 
versity, as the great majority of them nre,—and when 
the examination is mainly or solely confined to one 
branch, as Latin version-writing/then, we believe, that 
in many cases persons of taleut and ability who have 
struggled through great hardships to attain a certain 
amount of rducation, are denied the means of pro¬ 
ceeding farther, and that it wag such cases that the 
founders intended to meet. Such persons, who may 
have had to thank a country parish school for all the 
instruction they have received, cannot compoto on 
equal terms with those who have enjoyed the advan¬ 
tages of a loug and thorough training under the best 
masters. The bursaries, too, being bestowed for scho¬ 
larship, have oome to be viewed in the light of priset, 
and we believe, In the majority of cases, are hold by 
persons whose parents sre well able to pay for their 
education. While eo much is done for scholarship, we 
confess we should like to see something done foryouug 
men of promise, desirous of obtaining a liberal educa¬ 
tion, without the means of doing so, and who, we cannot 
help thinking, have the first claim to be considered in 
the disposal of the bursary funds. 

Bvmcu, or Bouckb, boortk (Ger.), is the desig¬ 
nation applied to a student at a university iu Ger¬ 
many. 

Bviscrarscain, boor'-tXen-Aaft, was the name of 
IS association of the students in Germany, formed in 
]815, ana which had for its object the political regene, 
ration of Germany. 

Beam*. Mr'-se-vw (so named in honour of Barter, 
the naturalist), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
the nut. ord. Ampridoeem. The species B. 
and acuminata yield fragrant resinous substances, that 
from the former being termed Chibou, or Caebibou 
3(8 


Buskin 


resin, and that from the latter, resin of Cnnuia. This 
genus, with some other goners of AmpridaOM, is in¬ 
cluded by many botanists m a nst, ord. termed Burn- 
raceet. 

Buxtzeo-Beetle (Necrophorut), a gen. of Cnlto- 
ptera, found in Europe and North America. They 
have received their name from a remarkable habit 
they have of burying the bodies of dead birds, mice, 
moles, and other small animals, in winch they deposit 
their eggs. One of the species is a native of Britain, 
the Wecrophonu VeepbUo. It is a black-beetle about nu 
inch in length, and has two bright orange bands serosa 
the back. It has an intensely footid odour, and the 
handB smell for hours after touching it. In some 
parts of Russia, where poor people are buried only s 
few inches beneath the surface of the ground, the 
hurying-beetles pierce the graves in every direction. 
In this country they feed upon putrefying dead bodien 
ud the garbage that is thrown out near towns, as soon 
as it begins to smell. They hunt in couples, and as 
soon ns they find a dead bird or mouse, they alight upon 
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t, and, after feeding, (lie male commences his work of 
interment. This is done by digging with his heed 
alone a trench round the dead object; a second trench 
is then dug within the first, and then unother, until the 
•arth is entirely excavated. The dead bird or mouse 
I lien falls into toe hole thus formed. Much time and 
labour are expended in this work. As toon as the 
corpse is fairly drugged to the bottom of its grave, the 
beetle quickly throws hock the removed earth, and 
both insects bury themselves in the body. After the 
female has deposited her eggs, the pair work theirway 
out. The eggs are quickly batched. The larvae are 
whitish, with six feet and a brownish head. When 
perfect insects, they moke holes in the ground, and 
work their passage to the outer air. 

Bcskie, tut'-bin (Ang.-fisx.), tho English translation 
of the Latin word cotbnnuu, which was a kind of boot, 
covering the foot, and rising above the calf of the leg, 
sometimes even reaching 
a high os the knee. It 
was principally worn by 
hunters, horsemen, and 
lertons of rank and autho¬ 
rity. The sole of the bus¬ 
kin was generally of an 
ordinary thickness, but 
unetimes it was made 
thicker than usual by the 
insertion of slices of cork. 

The object here was to add 
to the stature of the wearer j 
for which reason it was 
worn by the Greek and 
Roman tragedians, in order 
to give them a more heroie 
appearance, ns the toecut, or low-heeled shoe, was worn 
by the comedians. Hence, in English, the biukim and 
seek have come to be synonymous with tragedy aud 
comedy] as in Dryden,— 

" Great Fletcher never treads in bntltint here, 

Hot greater Jonson dare in seeks appear." 

Jt was also worn by ladies for ornament. Tbe Mel- 

E omens in the'Villa Borghese is represented with the 
atkin, and it forms part of tbs recognised hunting 
costume of Lisas. 
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Bash 

Bess, huh (Dsn. tack), inBot., a low diminutive 
shrub, with numerous branches near the bote. 

Busina., btuK'-sl (Fr. fcniuww), an English measure 
of capacity for dry goods, as fruits, grain, St c., and 
containing four pecks, or eight gallons, or one-eighth 
of a quarter. Until the year 1826, from tba reign.of 
Henry VII., a Winchester bushel was the legal mea¬ 
sure of England; but by the fi Geo. IV. o. 74, it was 
superseded by the imperial bushel. The imperial 
bushel is the standard measuro of capacity for ooals, 
lime, fish, potatoes, or fruit, as well as all oilier goods 
commonly sold by heaped measure. It should contain 
60 lbs. avoirdupois of distilled water, should be made 
round, with a plain and even bottom, and lie 10.) inches 
from outsido to outside. Du Cange derives the name 
from bundm, a corrupt Latin word for a measuro of 
wine equal to eight gallons. 

Bussa Fa Lit. (Set Makicama.) 

Bust, fruit (Ital.&tudn), n term in Sculp., by which is 
meant a representation of the head,neck, shoulders, 
and breast, will), most frequently, the arms rut oil' 
midway above the elbow. The derivation of the word is 
uncertain, as the Lat. Ivntiim first meant tho place 
whero dead bodies were burnt, then the grave, and 
lastly, in later ages, was taken to signify the dead body, 
or rutlier a body without the 
bead. The representation of 
the upper part of the human 
form, as shown in the bust 
of sculpture, is supnosed to 
baro originated with a cus¬ 
tom in vogue among the an¬ 
cient Greeks of placing heads 
of Mercury on pdlaru.whruce 
they were called //erunr.from 
Hermes, the Greek name of 
thatdiviuity. Busts were first 
used as portraits of men of 
renown, ns wumors, states¬ 
men, poets, philosophers,&c., 
iibiiut dllrt u.C. The method 
of taking a cast in plaster of 
I’nria from tho human body 
is said to have been first 
practised by Andrea Veroc- 
chi, as Italian, about the middle of tlm 15th century. 
By tho aid of tbo plaster cast tho sculptor is enabled 
to produce a very accurate portrait of the original, 
and in this branch of art English sculptors havo at¬ 
tained a high degree of excellence. Among sculptors 
that ate famous for their portrait busts, Sir Francis 
Chsntrey stands pre-eminent. 

Best asp, frus'-ford (Fr. bittarrfe), —This is the 
largest of European land birds. When lull grown, the 
Great Bustard (Olit tarda) weighs from twentv-flvoto 
thirty pounds. It it about four feet long, anJ ucr«ss 
its extended wings measures three yards. The head and 
peek are aab-coktured, and there is a tuft of feathers 
about five inches long on each side of tLe lower man¬ 
dible. The bustards generally live in open countries, 
dotted with low bushes, a locality which gives them the 
advantage of a broad look-out and secures (ham from 
surprises by enemies. They are said seldom to use 
their wmge for adrial locomotion, but as adjuncts to 
their long legs in running. The speed they make this 
way is considerable, and may bo sustained a very long 
time. The bird is still found in pans of France and 
Germany, and is common in Russia and on the exten¬ 
sive plans of Tartary. In this country, however, it 
has long been rare. Vet that they were sometimes 
common ie certain, so common as to be a looked-for 
dish at feasts and banquets. A living and reliable 
naturalist speaks of the circumstance being in bis re¬ 
membrance, of seeing one, and sometimes two, bustards 
gracing tbs Christmas board of the Bush inn at 
Bristol. In 17W a bustard was taken alive on Salis¬ 
bury Plain, and, according to Stanley, the latest au¬ 
thentic instance of a capture of this bird is that of a 
gamekeeper in Norfolk, who took a hen bustard in a 
rabbit-trap, in Hay, 1689. Ons of the bastard's chief 
peculiarities is a singular poueh, shaped like a modern 
soda-water bottle, sad hanging immediately beneath the 
base of the lower mandible. The real use of this pouch 
bus not been ascertained. Douglas* supposes that the 
bird fills it with water in the midst of the arid plains over 


Butcher-bird 


which it is aeenstomed to wander: bat as thepooehis 
peculiar to tbs males, this would asea, at least, im- 

g robsble. Bewick has his opinion on tho subject, sad 
tanley hashli; but what ceu be said when Mr. Farrell, 
one of our best and most painstaking naturalists, bints 
broadly that it is altogether a blunder—that he has 
dissected a main bustard, and discovered wo yowl mt 
all. With regard to tho food of the bustard, an greet 
diversity of opinion exists. Pennant declares their 




new. 


( food to oonaist of corn and other vegetables that grow 
j in their neighbourhood Brookes asserts that their 
proper food is frogs, mice, small birds, and various 
Kinds of insects; mill Montagu, that vegetables (es¬ 
pecially turmp-tupsjnnd earth-worms form the staple of 
(he bustard's aliment. The Little Bustard (Oft* Tttruo), 
though common io France, Bsrdmin, sod Italy, is very 
rarely seen here: it is also found in North Africa, 
Turkey, and Greece. It is about eighteen inches in 
length. It is a scry shy bird, and when disturbed, 
escapes by alternately running and flying. 

Hi icnnii, hul'.cher (Fr. Aoucfrsr),nslntighterer of cat¬ 
tle for the table; also a vendor or retailer of the same. 
The methods of killing cattle vary in different coun¬ 
tries, as do tho moans by which the meat is disposed 
of to the consumer* In London, the caroass-butohen 
kill the aiiin ^ls, and sell the meat in large quantities 
to the retail butchers, who afterwards sell it to their 
customers. Napoleon I., in 1809, judiciously removed 
the slaughter-houses, which were receptacles of filth 
an 1 injurious to health, to the outskirts of Paris. In 
all countries the Jews have their own butchers, who 
are licensed by the rabbis, and who, instead of knock¬ 
ing down the animals, according to the usual practice, 
cut their throats. The method of killing cattle by 
penetrating the spinal marrow is practised in some 
countries; and it has even been suggested, by sonte 
humane person*, that the animals should be anhiected 
to the influence of chloroform, that they might die 
without pain or struggle. 

Bltcuiik-bud (Lun\u* txeurbiltrr ).—The sanguin¬ 
ary title of this member of the Bhnko family, received 
from Gcsner two hundred and fifty years ago, arises 
not only from Its savage and crum disposition, which 
seems to lead it to loll for the pleasure of killing, 
but also from its singular habit of impaling its vic¬ 
tims ou thorns and twigs, and in that position tearing 
and devouring their carcasses pieoemesl. All small 
birds have the strongest antipathy to thebotoher-binL, 
and w ill express their rage Sod fear by the loudsmT. 
cries should one smear In their neighbourhood. It is 
about the sise of the oomraoa thrash. Its bill is block, 
and furnished with bristles at tho base: the Upper 
ports of its plumage pale' Mae, end its onder-pwrts 
white. It w common all the year in France, but in tM* 
country it only a rsre winter visitant. When confli td 
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Butcher’s Broom 


Butterfly 


in a cage, the sane tote of fixing ita food before it acrid and bitterproperties, and was at ooe time mad 
tears it to pieces is discovered, and for this purpose in medicine. Toe roasted rhiooms is edible. The 
the bird usually avails itself of the wires of its pnsoo, sharp leaves of the Butomui were believed to eut the 
re which it hang-- its dead captive. A bird of tnia ape- mouths of theeattle that cropped it—whence the name, 
ties remained in the possession of a friend of Mr. xar- Bums, bulkier (Sex. baler, butera ; 6 «r. 6 utter; 
.•ell for twelve months j it became very tame, and Bat. bitty mm). Butter is the Bitty part of the milk of 

_ would readily take animals separated by the process of churning. Cows' 

: food from its mas* milk is composed of three ingredients,—the cheesy 

ter'a bands. When portion or curd, the whey or watery part, and the 
a bird was given to butter. Milk when examined by the microscope hr 
it, it invariably found to consist of a number of fatty globules floating 
broke* the skull mid in the wbey. These globules, which sre little sacs 
ate the brains first, containing the butter, are broken during the process 
It sometimes held of churning, which allows the liberated fatty matter to 



its prey in its 
claws and pull 
it to pieces m the 
manner of the 
hawks, but seemed 
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the sides of its 
cage. It would 
often eat three 
small birds in a day, 
Another of these 
shrikes (Lanins col- 
laris), a native ol 


aggregate in small manes and float on the top of the 
whey. These are generally united by pressura against 
the bottom of the churn, and the remaining batter- 
milk is given as a drink to pigs. The butter ia after¬ 
wards spread out in a thin layer in a shallow pan, and 
to prefer forcing washed with dear spring water to free it from any 
part of it through buttermilk that may remain in its pores. It is then 
the wires of its cage formed into rolls if intended to be sold as fresh, bat 
and pulling at te. if it is to be kept for any length of time, it is mixed 
It always bung what with salt, in the proportion of three or four poonds of 
k could not eat t salt to half a hundredweight of butter, and packed in 
casks for the r'arket. The quality and quantity of 
butter contain■ in oows* milk depend materially on 
the nature m .•.« pasture. Rich natural meadows 
afford the best .bod for cows intended to produce but. 
ler. Poor pastures are objectionable, not only from 
(ho quantity of butter contained in the milk being 
diminished, but from its receiving an unpleasant taste 
Boutiicru Africa, from certaiu plants or weeds growing on all unfertile 
exhibits this carcass-suspending propensity in n> or marshy soil. The amount of butter produced by n 
marked a manner as the above. The Hottentots trallou of milk should be from three to four ounces, 
assured Be Vaillant that this bird docs not prdor flutter is much adulterated with water, dripping, and 
fresh food, and that its motive for hanging itsearenssen mutton fat. The first may be detected by the wetness 
was much the samo as prompts some of us to hang of the butter when squeezed, and the two lust by small 
vemson and game. A curious result sometimes fol- white particles being visible iu Ibe newly-cut surfuco 
lows this habit of the African shrike. Beneath the of the butter. The consumption of butter in Bondon is 
scorching sun of that region the process of dccom estimated at nhontl 5,t XX* tons annually. About 400,000 
position does not always take place, from the rapid cwt. of foreign butter aro annually imported from 
exhalation of the animal moisture; consequently, the Holland, Belgium, and Frauce, and from 100,000 to 
trees and shrubs are sometimes found bearing amongst 120,000 cwt. of Irish butter are annually sent to Por- 
their fragrant buds and blossoms many ready-dried ‘ugui and Brasil. 

specimens of the small birds of the country. IIottkk or Aktihoxy, terchloride of antimony. 

B otc h la's Bsoon. (See Uvscvx.) (Sre Antiuonv.) 

Bums, ba-te'.tl (named after John, earl of Bute, Notts* or Sulphub, an obsolete name for preci- 
n nest patron of botanists), in But., a gen. of plants pitated sulphur. 

belonging to the nat. ord. suh-orJ. l'npi- Berrys or Titr, bichloride of tiu. (Set Tnr, Bi. 

Uomette, The most important species is It. frotulasa, chlobme op.) 

* native of India. This tree yields an astringent gum Burry a or Zinc, chloride of ainc. (See Zuro, 
called bmtea yaw, which resembles kino in ita proper- Cki.okioe or.) 

ties, and it sometimes forwarded tqthis country under Butter, Vegetable, a name commonly given to 

that name. It is used medicinally in India in d<nr- any concrete oil of vegetable origin whioh at all re* 
rhenoa end similar diseases; also for tanning. The semblea the batter obtained from animal milk, or which 
dnsoflowara of this species and those of B. snperba is employed for similar purposes. The most important 
•re known as Tisso and Kessoree flowers, and are olid oils or fats procured from plants are,—Butter of 
c*t«»l*ely need by the Indians in tho production of 'aoao, from Tbeobroma Cacao; of cinnamon, from Cfo- 
beauUtul yellow and orange dyea. The fibres of the nmkmHum xeylanicum; of nutmeg, from tfyristica mot* 
bark of B, frondosa aro known under the name i kata; of cooon-nut, from Cocos uuciftra; of laurel, 
ofPalat cordage. from Laura* nobilit; Shea or Oalam batter, from spe- 

BfiTOKACejR, oM-fo-mai’-se-e, in Bot., theBufomtcs or cieB of Baetia ; palm-oil, from Blais guinetnsiej sod 
Flowaring Kush fsm., a nat. ord. of monoootriedonous vegetable tallow, from Stillingia tebtfera in China, 
Plants in the sub-class JP etaloidea ,— aquatic plants from Valeria indiea in India, and from Psatadema 
with parallel-veined leaves, sometimes milky. Flowers butymeea in Sierra Beene. a)i these oils contain a 
perfect and showy, with inferior perianth of six 'urge proportion of stearins, and many are need as 
pieoes arranged in two whorls, the inner being coloured; >ubstitutes for animal fat in eandlemaking. The 
ovaries superior, 8—0, or more; ovules numerous, plants yielding them aro frequently termed batter* 
arranged all over the inner enrfaoe.of the ovaries; ‘ re*. 

fruit many-seeded, separating more or less into as Hottbxcu*. (SeelUivcxcm>ua.) 

®any parts as there are component carpels ; seeds Buttes fly, but'-ter-Jly (so named from the colour 
Without albumen. The Butomocea chiefly inhabit the of the yellow species; Sax. buterjlcqc), the name of 
Si-S? P*[ ,s *£5 ^orld, but a few occur in tropi- an extensive gronp of the ord. Lspidoptera which fly 


T-—. M F. 8 ». teMy-ense (Qr. boas, mu ox; temeo, I 
<• 7 * * tt 2°*-» Jhf typical gen. of tho nat. ord. Bata- 
B.nnbHlatue, the common flowering rush, ia 


aal oonntnes. There are four genera and seven by day. They are"distinguished from other insects by 

these generic characters:—The antenna are terminated 
•y a knob, or at least are somewhat suddenly thicker at 
lie extremity 5 by tho beauty aa well of the under at of 

. . ... . ---—--- ... ;be upper side of their wings, which are usually erect 

ftMUant in ditches Mid ponds in England and Ireland, when tne animal is in a state of repose. They poetess 
but i svery rar* 111 Scotland, The leaves, which spring four wings, covered with minute scales, wliieh to tha 
from the crown of the root, etw tram two to three feet naked eye appear like powder. “Ifyon divide the wing 
tong and of a tnaogular shape. The scape or flowering; of any butterfly, wbfoh yon may easily do by eorapingk 
atom is longer Hum the leav es, an d terminates in a large j an both ride* with a penknife, yon will be amused to 
Wtabel of roes coloured flowers. Tbe plant possesses I trace tho lines is which the ecauc wars planted, oou> 

0W 
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Buttermilk 

sitting of huramersMe initiate dotes the lines of the 
under side, in some esses, so cat those of the upper 
tide ss by their intersection to form loteuges. With 
regard to the position of the scales on the wing, they 
usually lie flat, hot sometimes their extremity is iii« 
curved ,"—(Kirby and Sptnee.) The number of British 
Papilionid* is not more than seventy, and at least 
tiro-thirds of this number an tobe met within live-arid- 
twenty miles of London; and it singularly happens, 
that some of these affect particular localities, sometimes 
of an area of but a few acres, and are never elsewhere 
eeen. Even on such favourable spots their appearance 
is limited to a few days in a' certain season or the year. 
Another peculiar circumstance in the history of these 
insects is, that several species appear in certain locali¬ 
ties, at intervals of several years, when they will lite¬ 
rally swarm; come the next season, and not a solitary 
one will reward tbe most diligent searcher. This might 
be attributed to the variable character of our climato, 
but it is well known that in tropicul countries the same 
irregularities occur. The external form of the chry- 
Balids varies according to tbe species of butterfly that 
inhabits them; in all, however, there are apertures 
opposite to the thorax, by which respiration is carried 
ensuring tho whole period of their inaotive state. 
When the entombed creature has acquired sufficient 
vigour, and the down already grown upon it has sepa¬ 
rated it on all sides from the shell, the latter is broken 
through by tho insect's head, ami it emerges a butter¬ 
fly. At drat, however, the wings are closely folded to 
its body; bat they soon expand of themselves, and ore 
sufficiently bardoned by the air to endure the offort of 
flying. It, however, is not every chrysalis that be¬ 
comes u butterfly, probably not a thousandth part of 
their number do. Both in a caterpillar and in a perfect 
state they are surrounded by over-bungering enemies. 
Many species of tho IchneuniouHtc perforate the body 
of tbe caterpillar and there deposit ibeir eggs; and al¬ 
though tbe caterpillar continues to live, and is trans¬ 
formed into a chrysalid, no butterfly is produced from 
it, those internal parts which were essential f» its per¬ 
fection being consumed. Sparrows and other birds 
are mortal toes to butterflies, and a single pair will 
easily dispose of between three and four hundred iu 
tbe course of a single week. 

Bcttzbkii.k, hut'-Ur-milk, the milk which is left 
after tbe butter has been separated by means of churn¬ 
ing, or other processes. It ib ordinarily procured from 
milk after it has been kept some time, and has become 
more or less acid; but it may be procured from new 
milk when .it is not acid, and only differs from milk 
by the absence of its oily parts. In this state it is still 
tolerably nourishing, and, being easy of digestion, is 
employed in phthisical cases with greater advantage 
than either Iho entire milk or the watery parts of it in 
a more add state. The acid of buttermilk does not 
increase the aceseenoy of the stomach, or occasion the 
flatulency usually generated by vegetable acids. 

Bcxubwobt. (See PiNcnricuu.) 

Bcttobb but'-ton* (Fr. boutons), articles of dress 
used either for fastening or for ornamental purposes. 
Buttons are made of an endless variety of materials, 
the processes Employed in the manufacture varying 
according to the substance used. Metal, wire, wood, 
bone, glass, shell, mother-of-pearl, precious stones, 
velvet, silk, and other substances are used. Birming¬ 
ham is the place where they are most extensively 
manufactured. They are made in a great variety ef 
shapes; but, at the present time, these may be classed 
under four bead*,;—buttons with shanks; buttons 
without shanks: buttons on rings or wire moulds; and 
bottom oovered with sloth or other material. Buttons 
with shanks are usually made of brass, which is supplied 
to the manufacturer in sheets of the required thickness. 
By mesas of fly-presses and punches, circular 
called blank*, are cut out of these sheets. This is 
mostly performed by females, who con furnish about 
thirty blanks per annate, or twelve gross in on boar. 
Hsud-puaching is the general mode at cutting oat 
blanks; but more complicated machines, which out out 
eight or ten blanks at a time, are in use. After being 
punched, the edges of the wank are very sharp, and 
require to be smoothed and rounded. Their surfaces 
are then planished on the Cue by placing them se¬ 
parately in a die under a email stamp, ana allowing 
359 


Buttress 


than to receive a sharp blow bom a polished steel 
hammer. In thia state they are ready to reoeive the 
shanks, or small metal loops by which they are attached 
to the dress. The shank manuflwture is a dbttflst 
branch of trade in Birmingham. They are made by a 
machine in which a ooil or wire ia gradually advanced 
toward* a pair of shears which cuts off abort pieosc. 
A metal finger then presses against the middle of each 
piece, first bending it end then presting it into a vice, 
where it is compressed so as to form a loop; a hmmnr 
then strikes the two ends, spreading them into a flat 
surface, and the shank is pushed out of tho machine 
ready for use. The shauks are ettaohed to the blanks 
by women, with iron wire, solder, and retin. They ON 
then put into an oven, and, when firmly united, form 
plain buttons. If a orest or inscription is wonted, the 
button is placed in a die and stamped. After being 
cleaned, they eon be silvered or gilt. (Aw Gttniira.j 
The manufacture of gilt button ha* fallen off greitiy 
of late years, the Florentine and silk buttons naving 
superseded them. Wire button are rings of wire 
covered with cloth. Horn buttons ore made by pros* 
sure, the horn being previously softened by heat. In 
1851, thero were 0.U38 person employed in the button 
manufacture in England; of these, 4,980 were am* 
ployed in Birmingham. 

Buttbbsb, but'-trem (Fr. bultit, from aboutlr, to 
abut), a piece of masonry or brickwork projecting 
from the face of a wall, and giving it support and in¬ 
creased strength and solidity. In Grecian and Homan 
architecture the buttress was not used, but its plaoe 
was occupied by a pilaster, or some slight projection in 
that form. The buttress was intro¬ 
duced with Gothic architecture in 
the Mediaeval period, and, by de¬ 
grees, it was formed into a veiy 
ornamental addition to the build¬ 
ing to which it was attached. Tho 
Nor man buttress was n flat pro¬ 
jection, finished with a slanting 
coping, jutting slightly over tho 
face only, and cot over the sides : 
there wea generally a band round 
the lower part,which formed a con¬ 
tinuation of the capping of the 
basement, and if the basement pro¬ 
jected beyond the face of the wall, 
the face and sides of tbe bottom of 
the buttress projected to a similar 
extent, forming a sort of pediment 
on which the upper portion rested; 
with this exception, its depth wae 
the same throughout from top to 
bottom, but never very great; its 
face was generally broad. Some¬ 
times tho No? gum buttress is found 
in a semicircular form. Good ex¬ 
amples of this style, from its earliest 
adoption to tbe Transition period, 
may bo found at Fountain Abbey, 
the ruins of the abbey at Glaston¬ 
bury, and Norwich Castle. The 
chief characterUtio of the Early 
English buttress is, that it projects 
from the face of the wall to a much 
;reater extent than the Norman 
luttreas, its depth being equal 
to, and sometimes more than, its 
breadtb. It generally consists of 
two or three divisions or stages, 
each division being less in depth AUtmp, 
than the one immediately below it, 
and finished with a Water-table, or stone bevelled to 
present a single inclined surface, or n aeries of aur« 
isoes, liko shallow steps, one above another. The tope 
are generally finished in a triangular or pointed form, 
resembling tbe gable-end of a bouse, md the roof pro¬ 
jecting over it. Examples will be found st Canterbury^ 
Cathedral and tbe majority of English pariah churches?!” 
Vie buttress** of the Deeoreted English style are simi¬ 
lar, in general form, to those of the Early English 
period, but are alwaye divided into stages, ornamented 
with panels and niches, which are sometimes filled with 
figures and finished with crocheted oanopiei; tits top 
is often fini s he d with an elaborately-carved flnial nr 
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pinnacle. The edges of buttreaees of the Early Englisl with chloride of ziuo. It is similar in its properties 
end Decorated English style# are often chamfered. to ethyline (C,1I 4 ), or olefiant gas, the corresponding 
When they are built et the corner of a building, they product of ethyL 

project diagonally sometimes, but generally two art Butybxm or Livi, but'-e-rait, the souroe of bu- 
built, nt right angles to each other, on either side oi tyrio acid, is made in the following manner:—Sugar* 
the angle. Examples of Decorated feglish buttressee onolk, and cheese, are mixed'with sufficient water to 
will he found at Exeter Cathedral, York Minster, end form a solution of spec. grav. 1‘070, and exposed to » 
Waltham Cross. The Perpendicular English buttress temperature of 80“ or 80° for some weeks. Butyrio 
differs from tbe buttresses already mentioned in being fermentation ensues, the liquid becoming ropy. Bud 
divided into a great number of stages, with panels in giving rite to laotio acid, which unites with the limo 
front und at the sides, filled with rich tracery. They und forms lactate of lime. The lactate of limo In 
are higher, and have small pieces, in the form of a turn becomes decomposed, giving rise to butyrato of 
braeket or capital of a column, rising from the wall lime in abundance. The compounds and derivatives of 

J ilate at tbe top of each stage, which serve as pedestal! butyric acjd must not he confused with those of butyl, 
or small statues. King’s College, Cambridge, nut Butvrio acid bears the same relation to bntyl that 
St. George's, Windsor, furnish good examples or thii uectic acid does to ethyl, and is, in fact, the hydrated 
kind of buttress. Plying buttrcssesarc buttresses buili oxide of butrryl, as acetic uoid is of acetyl. Butyric 
against tbe walls of tbe side-aisles of cathedrals and ether, a combination of ethyl and butyno acid,» a 
large churches, and connected with others immediately colourless inllammablo liquid, with a peculiar odoar 
in their rear, projecting from the walls of the nave, and taste of pineapples. Dissolved in alcohol, it is 
with stonework in tho form of a semi-arch, which is used in confectionery under the name of pineapple 
sometimes plain aud sometimes elaborately carved und oil. The peculiar odour of old rum is due to tho pre¬ 
perforated with tracery of rich design, as may bn seen senco of a small nnantity of thie ether. It mast not bo 
in_ those at King Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, West- confounded with buty)ic ether, (Sec Uv TXL.) 
minster Abbey, tho cathedrals at Halis bury and Chi- lid rare Acid, lu-tir’-ik (from Lat. butyrum, bat- 

cheater, and those at Araiena and nheinis, in France, ter), (1100,11,0,).—Butyric acid is a liquid with a 
which present extraordinary examples of stonework sharp, acrid taste uud a 9 in ell of rancid butter, having a 
carved with skill and taste. Flying buttresses were spec. gruv. of ft- “3, and boiling at 314°Fahr. It is pre- 
introduced at tbe close of the Early English period. pared by din>> 'g three parts of butyrate of lime 
Bern, RirLK, butt (Fr. but, a mark), a term ap- with twelve p \s of water mid one of hydrochloric 
plied to a scruon, generally made of earth-work and acid. Butvi ,■ acid exists ready-formed in certain 
masonry, for proteoting the markers during rifle- fruits, and is nno of tbo products of oxidization of 
practice at a target. It is placed about flfteeti yards fibrin, or cuscine. All substances which form lactic 
iu front of and to one side of the target, and in such a acid may bo made to yield butyric. Its salts, when 
position that the markers can easily see tho face of tho dry, are inodorous, but when welled, a strong smell* 
target from it. When the nutnro of tho ground will resembling that of rancid butter, is perceptible, 
permit, a trench is dug, and the earth excuvuted is Butvbine, but'-e-rine, an oleaginous substance, 
thrown up on the sido of tho firing. The interior is discovered by Chcvrenl in batter. It is prepared by 
lined with stonework, and there aro two wings, o exposing purified butter to a temperature of 66 ® for 
epaulnmeuts, which protect the markers not only Iron, several days. Stonrine separates in grains, and one 
the shots but from any stones that may bo thrown up oily compound is obtained, which is mixed with alcohol 
by them. About oighty yards in roar of the marker’s and frequently shaken during twenty-four hours. The 
butt, a smaller butt, capable of holding two men, alcohol is then distilled oil; carbonate of magnesia 
is placed, wherever it is practicable. The markers added to tho oily residue, which is washed and .treated 
in these butts note the ricochet shots. Tho hank, with alcohol, which, on being onoe more distilled* 
eornen, or earth-work against which the target loans leaves tho butyrino bcluud. 

is also called a butt. Bctybone, but'-e-rone, a substance obtained by 

Bom., bu'-lile (C,n a ).—Butyl is an organio radicle, Chcvrenl amongst tho products of distillation of bu» 
discovered by Kolbo amongst tho products obtained tyrato of lime. It is similar iu properties to acetone 
by electrolysis from valerate of potash. It may also and propionc. 

be prepared by tho action of sodium oil iodine of butyl, Brxiwr, bub'-tine, an alkaloid obtained flrom box- 
in a vessel so arranged that the volatilized products wood. It has a bitter taste, and is insoluble in water, 
may return into it as fast ns_ they aro volatilized and It is soluble in a slight degree in alcohol and ether, 
condensed. When the reaction lias terminated, the It forms neutral salt with the acids, and oats as an 
butyl may be distilled off at a temperature not exceed- alkali on reddened litmus. Boxwood bark contain 
ing 300° Fahr. When pure, it is a limpid oil, with an nearly one per cent, of buxine, 
agreeable ethereal odour. It boils at 220° Falir., and Buxom, luf-tnm (Ang.-Sax. bucium, easily bended 
may be distilled without alteration. It is one of the ’o the will of another), originally signified obedient or 
lightest known fluids, its spec, gray, being only 0‘094. ibsequious ; and in an old form of marriage, the bride 
Itisthoradicloof a groat number of very interesting promised to bo obedient and buxom to her husband, 
organio compounds. It has been called valyl by ccr- At present it is used in tho sense of gay, lively, brisk* 
tain chemists, from being formed from valeric acid, and associated with plumpness. 

by others totryl, from being fourth iu tho sexics of Buxus, buk'-tut (supposed to bo from Or. pvknot. 


hydrocarbon radicles i— 

1. Methyl, 0,H 
3. Ethyl, O.H.. 

Burr tic Em ns, or Oxide of Butyl, bu-til'-ik (C.H.O), 
was Urst described by Kolbo as a product of tlie voltaic 


8. Propyl, C*H V . 
4. Tetryl, C,U*. 


dense, in reference to the wood), in Bot., the Box, a 
gen. of plants belonging to tbe nat. ord. Buphorbiacece, 
and consisting of evergreen shrubs or small trees with 
opposite leaves, entire ut the margins, and easily split 
nto two plates. The flowers, which aro very email* 

-,- r -- grow in little axillary clusters, the male and female 

decomposition of valerate of potash. It is at present flowers being diitinct, but borne on tbe same plant, 
but little known. Butylie alcohol, or hydrated oxide There are only two species known; namely, B. temper- 
of butyl (C,11*0,110), was discovered by Warts in virent and B. baleariea. The former, which is the 
beetroot molasses, It is a colourless highly refractive loramon box, is remarkable, botanicidjy, for being 
liquid, boiling at 22S°, and has a slightly vinous odour, .he most northern arborescent species of Euphorbiacea. 
SOpn cwhat resembling that of amylio alcohol. Its spec, '.n Britain, it seldom attains a height of more than 
(pvt. is 0-803. It is quite similar in properties to the .wclve or fourteen feet; but, in the south of Europe, 
Other alcohols of the same group. it is often twice that height. It grows wild in this 

, * /S 11 ?' butyl less one equiva- country only on tho dry chalky bills of the south, 

letts or Hydrogen. This compound was discovered by Many varieties are known in gardens, the moat re- 
Faraday amongst the products of distillation of oil, markable of which is the dwarf box, so much used for 
rad a fr equently rolled oil-gas. It ia a colourless gas, the edgings of walks. The wood of the arborescent 
horning with a white luminous flame. It is one ofthe B. eempertirent ia heavier than that of uyother Euro- 
principal products of the distillation of india-rubber, peon tree, rad will sink when placed iu water. It Is of 
II was afterwords obtaiued by Kolbs from valerate of a beautiful pale-yellow colour, and of a fine regular 
potash* and by nuts by acting on butylie alcohol and compact texture. It is prsferrod to evsry other 
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kind of wood for the manufacture of fintm, flageolets, down an egg, the only oue in the nest. The egg was 
and other wind instruments; of roles and mathematical smaller and not so round aa the egg of the oommcm 
instruments; and of the handles to most small tools, bustard, and was dotted at each ebd with small fid 
For the purposes of the turner, the wood-carver, and spots, and surrounded in the middle with a broad sod 
especially of the woodmen graver, boxwood ia invalu- wood-red gore." 

able. Most of the engravings printed in the illustrated By-law, W-tav, is a private law made bp those who 

papers are exeouted on blocks of this wood. Spain are duly authorised to do so by charter, act of parlia- 
aud Portugal export large quantities of boxwood; so ment, prescription, or custom, for the preservation of 
also do Circassia and Georgia, through the port of order and good government within some particular 
Odessa. In 1816, the box-trees cut down on Box-hill, plaoe or jurisdiction. If made under an aot of natlie- 
near Dorking, in Surrey, produced upwards of £10,00); mont, they must be sanctioned and approved by the 
but the tree is of such slow growth, that it is seldom secretary of state, or some public board-to whom the 
cultivated in Britain, except lor ornamental purposes, act gives authority for the purpose, and they are then 
The leaves of the common box are purgative, and have as binding as enaoted laws. They must not be against 
been employed medicinally. An nmpyreumatic oil ob- the public policy of the law, and must be reeaenable. 
tamed from boxwood has been need successfully for the Joint-stock companies and other sueh bodies are em- 
relief of toothache. B. laltarka, the Turkey, Minorca, powered hy their charters or deeds of settlement to 
or Balearic box, forms a larger tree than the other spe- make by-laws, whioh are binding on the shareholders, 
ciea, aud has leaves three times as larra. Itis much more Byrkhus, 6 tr , -ric», agen. oftlioord. Coleoptera. This 
impatient of cold, but is occasionally scon iu shrub- insect is about the Bize of the lady-bird, is of a deep 
berios in the south of England. The wood is of a bright brown colour, with its wing-shells marked by blade 
yellow, and much inferior to the true boxwood, for lines. It is commonly found in gardens, 
which it is often substituted. It is brought to this Byumoxiha, hir-to-nV-ma, in liot., a gen. of plants 
country in large quantities from Constautiuoplc, aud belonging to the nat. ord. Malpighiticca, consisting flif 
■old for wood-engraving. tropical trees, all remnrkablo for their astringeney. 

Buzzard, buz’-zard (Du. Intzaard; Buteo vuhjarU), a Thus the bark of B. crumi/nlia is used internally as an 
predacious aud carrion-feeding bird, common to tho antidote to the bite of the rattlesnake, and for other 
whole of Europe. It is a sluggish bird, and its courage purposes where an astringent medicine is desirable, 
ia not nearly commensurate with its size ; for, while it Tho barks of other species are much employed iu 
measures nearly two feet m length, aud its extended Brazil for tanning. American alcomoquo hark, whioh 
wings cover a breadth of nearly live feet, it will lice Is now largely imported into this country for the use 
from tho attack of a magpie or jackdaw. Like the of the tanner, is said to be tbo produce of B. lanrtfaUa, 


kite, the raven, and all turds that feed much on ear 
rion, the buzzard lias a lofty flight when in search of 
food. In colour it is reddish-brown above, and white 
or cream-colour beneath; the tail is barred with blank 
and ash-colour, and lias a white tip. The bird's beak 
is comparatively smull and feeble. It breeds in exten¬ 
sive woods, builds n ragged nest, and lays two or three 
eggs, which are either wholly white or while blurred 
with yellow. If during the period of incubaliou tho 


rhopaltyfolia, und itorrolobaffoUa. Several species have 
edible fruits. The fruit of B. epieata is used medici¬ 
nally in Hie treatment of dysentery. 

B'vssomte, bie'-to-lite (Or. bueeot, flue flax, kladot, a 
branch), a name applied to ilbrnuH varieties of amian¬ 
thus, tremolite, aetinoHte, and other minerals of a 
filamentous nature. 

Ryttxrhxacxa!, bit'-nf-H-ai'-i«.» fin honour of A. 8. 
Buttnor, a professor at Gottingen), in Bot., the Ohoeo- 


wmi youun, as uui tuu jii s ivrus ui inuuiruiiwu mu oliiux, n jri uiUDiJi »* dl Ktivtui^uu;, iu jjuk,. |i||Q UIMATJ* 

hen should be killed, tho male bird will take upon late fum., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in tho 
himself the business of hatching an drcaring tho brood, sub-class Thalamiflarat, —trees, shrubs, or undershrubs. 
The young accompany the old birds for some time sometimes climbing, having tho following general 
after quitting the nesi; a circumstance unusual with characters :—Leaves simple, alternate, with usually 
most birds of prey, w ho drive off their youug almost deciduous stipules; calyx 4^-6-lobed, valvate | corolla 
aa soon os they enn fly. “In tho softness and fulness absent, nr having aB many petals as there are lobes to 
of its pluinsge, its feathered legs, and habits," writes the calyx; stamens hypogynona, equal in number to 
Dr. Richardson, “this b.rd bears some resemblance tho petals, and opposite to them, or twice as numerous, 
to the owls. It flies slowly, sits for a long time on the or mdellnito (when moro numerous than the petals, 
bough of a tree, watching for mice, frogs, Ac." WT1- sornn arc always sterile); filaments more or loss united; 
eon likewise observes, that in Pennsylvania it is in the anthers 2-celleil, introrse (turned inwards); ovary- 
habit of coursing over tho meadows long after tho aim sessile or stalked, composed of 4—10 carpels, united 
basset. Tho honey-buzzard, or pern iPermettpicurut, round a central column; stylo simple; stigmas equal 
Cuvier), is a little lougor than the common buzzard, in number to tlie carpels; ovules 2 in each cell, 
and not so bulky. Tho crown of tho bead is of a pure fruit usually capsular; embryo straight or some- 
bluish ash-colour; the upper surface deep brown, what curved, flsually lying in a small quantity of fleshy 
inclining to preyiab, and tho under parts dingy white, albumen, the cotyledons being plaited or spiral. Tbere 
barred with deep brown. It is said to derive its name are 45 genera and 400 species, mostly tropical plants, 
from the partiality it shows for bees, wasps, and their f In their properties they closely resemble toe Malvttcem 


larvae ns food. “One of these birds was shot in Pondring- 
Hall Park, Suffolk. The person who killed it, saw it 
on the ground near some wasps’ nests. I found, on 


nud Slerculiacea ; thus, many are mucilaginous, at the 
IValtheria dour admit a, the species of Pteroipertnumip 
and the bark of Chtasuma ulmtfoHa, Abroma an/nttlu «. 

-_i Ti _f_—:i.‘, rru_ r—n. _' _ _.s—r 


dissecting it, a quantity of wasps and nymph® from the and Dombeya epeetaUli*. The'frnit of OnasmSa vbmiZ 
comb, both in its craw and stomach, with a few small \folia contains a sweetish pulp, which is eaton in Brazil, 
beetles. It would be highly interesting could we be The most important plant or the order is Theobnma 
made aware of the manner in which this bird conducts Caeao, the cacao or cocoa-tree, from the seeds of whioh 
the attacks on the wasps’ nest. The buzzard, in order cocoa and chocolate are prepared. (Set Theossoha.) 
to get at the comb, must, in some way, enlarge tho The typical gen. Bvtfnerin docs not include any plants 
entrance; the legs and claws of the bird I have men- remarkable for useful products, 
tioned were very dirty, even to the knee, most likely Byzantinr Abcbitzctcbb, bt - xan '- Une . — After 
from searching much on the ground for food, and using tbo division of the empire of Rome into the Eastern 
them in making an entrance into the wasps' nests."— and Western empires, t.be latter of which retained 
(Magazine gf Natural HUtorg.) The honey-buzzard Borne as its capital, while Constantinople, then known 
inhabits Russia, Sweeden, and Norway, ana is found as Byzantium, became the seat of government of Uib 
generally in the south of Burope. It is rare ia this former, new styles of architecture were gradually pro¬ 
country, though it has been known to breed hern. Sir duced in each metropolis to rate .the requirements and 
William Jardine quotes a case, as does W. R. Fisher, progress of the age, whioh sprang out of the forma 
(See the Zoclogiil.) White, in his ** Natural History that had been adopted for the temples of heathMfr 
of Belhorfie,’’ tells of ** a pair of honey-buzzards that Rome and the Christian churches of the later period * 
built them a large shallow nest, composed of twigs and or tho empire. From the elassie architecture, there- 
lined with dead beechen leaves, upon a small, slender fere, of old Rome was derived the Romanesque, which 
beech, near to Sclborne Hanger. In the middle of the gradually spread through Western Europe, and is coa- 
ttonth of Jane, a bold bar climbed this tree, though sidered by some to have patsed tbrougfa various phases, 
standing on so docp and dizzy a situation, and brought known as Lombsrdic, Norman, Saxon, Is,, until i* 
381 
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attained the full extent of It* development in thi pierced with light*, which sere a light and element ap- 
Gothic architecture of different periods in the Medl pearance to that part of the structure. The Scads of 
serai ages ; and the Byzantine, the parent stock ot the windows were semieiroulnr in form. The doors 
Arabian architecture, from which nil public buildings sometimes had semioironlar headings, but they were 
of ancient data in northern Africa and Spain derive generally surmounted by the flat lintel; the pillarauied 
their principal characteristic features, the pointed arch were generally square or octagonal in form, surmounted 
excepted, which influenced the architecture of the Bast, by square capital* tapering downward*, with the cor- 
and even spread westwards, as may be seen in many s ners of the lower part of the capital taken off when it 
noble atrnoture in Venice, Italy, and sonthern Franoe. surmounted an ooagonsi shaft, to give it a correspond- 
In our own times, Byzantine architecture is the ecolo. ing form below, although the upper port remained 


■iutical style of architecture in Bussia, the prevailinf 
atyle of the Greek church, as Gothic architecture ii 
peculiar to the cathedrals and churches of Boma 
Catholic and Protestant countries in Western am 
central Europe. Byzantine architecture may be con 


square. The capitals were adorned with foliage, gene¬ 
rally of a symmetrical pattern, in relief, on sunken 
panels formed in the faces. The interior was richly 
ornamented with sculpture, painting, and mosaic-work 
of most elaborate description. The oathedml of Bt. 

ska ai n.a-1_Af_1- 


eidored to have been originated by Constantine the Sophia, now the principal mosque at Constantinople, 
Great, who commenced rebuilding Byzantium in the built by Justinian m 832, is considered to be one ortho 
year 824, and gave the city the name whioli it now iinast existing specimens of Byzantine architecture: 
bears, removing the aeat of government thither from good examples of the style of thesecond period are also 
Borne about four years later. Constantine spared no to be seen in the churches of St. Sergius and St. Irene, 
expense to make bis new city the most magnificent in at Constantinople. The best examples of the thira 
the world: public works of all kinds were erected with period arc the churches of St. Mark at Venice, and St. 
marvellous rapidity, from the designs of architects wh fantoerntor at Constantinople: in this period groater 
had billowed the emperor from Home, and adorne attention wee paid to external decoration, bat the 
with aoulpture gathered from the fallen cities of Greece churches were much smaller in every resueet. The 
and Asia Minor. At first, the palaces, temples okurchofBt. Anthony at Padua, the cathedral at Aix- 

' . hu robes of Ravenna and Pisa, and that 


la-ChapeUe, the 
of St. Frant at rigeaux, iu Franoe, are also Byzan¬ 
tine in charnci Moblo and massive in form, and 
decorated with broad masses of rich and warm colour, 
vast and majestic in its proportions, with all the details 
boldly, yet carefully and laboriously worked out, By¬ 
zantine. architecture, in its purest cuaraoter, as exem¬ 
plified in the church of St. Sophia, the groat type of 
t ho stylo, is well wort by of adoption in modern English 
church architecture; for, while it will boar comparison 


churches, batbs, and basilicas, which were erected, 
were based on the plans, and embraced all the clmrac 
teristio feature* of similar buildings at Home: but, tc 
cany out bis grand designs, Constautine caused school 
to be established for the study of orcliitecturc, iu which 
men were trained for the profession, who gradually 
tttingled new and original features with those of the 
-atyle that had bren introduced from the West, am 
formed a style of architecture peculiar in itself, mi! 

eminently adapted to the requirements of tliu ritual _,_,____ 

of the Greek church, although bearing evident traces with Gothic architecture in every respoct, ana is su- 
of the source from which it originally sprung. There perior to it m many, it is infinitely better than that of 
are four periods of Byzantine architecture, including the classic form gathered from the heatkeu fanes of 
that of itsdecline, Arons the oonquast of Constantinople Greece and Borne, as may be seen by contrasting the 
■by the Youetmin in 1204, to the overthrow of the magnificent Byzantine church built at Wilton, in Wilt- 
Eastern empire by the Turku in 1 1 'C. The first, or shire, by the late Lord Herbert of Lea, better known 
transition period, in which it gradually lost its simi- as Mr. Sidney Herbert, with the heavy unprepossessing 
larity to the architecture of ltomn, then known as piles, in imitation of the classio style, that were pro- 
Bomanesquc, ranges from 325 to 825. The churches duced by the architects of the 17th and IBth centuries, 
were then built in tlio form of the Homan basilica The following account of the church of St. Sophia, re- 
five BaSIUCa), with a central nave and long side- built by Justinian after it had twice suffered destruction 
aisle*, a portico at the western cud, and an apse by fire, is derived from the historian Gibbon. The ar- 
at the east end. The second period, when it had ohitects were Anthemius of Tralles, and Isidores of 
assumed an entirely distinctive character, extends Miletus, the former of whom superintended the works 

from — * “ *• 1 -. . .. -- 
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count of Handers, and his Venetian allies, attacked the festival 


) of God by i__ 

The eastern part of the dome was injured by 
Greeks, and gained temporary possession of Conatan- an earthquake, and the dome was, therefore, rebuilt by 
tinople. The prevalent form of the churches of the the nephew of Anthemius, under the direction of Jus- 
second period, or period of pure Byzantine architecture, tinian. The dome is 115 feet in diameter, aud lighted 
is that of the Greek oross; the central square, formed by 40 windows round the base; the first dome waa very 
’by the intersection of the arms of the cross, iB covered fiat, being barely 20 feet in height, or 180 feet above 
by a dome or cupola, and the spaces which represent the pavement; the second dome, which still exists, i> 
tne arms are also covered by semi-cupolas, or, iu many 40 feet high. The oirole on which the dome rises is 
cases, entire ones. The whole length of the interior, supported by four bold srehes, which spring from 
from east to west, is divided into five parts. At the massive piers of freestone, clamped together with iron 
oast end i* the apse, in which stood the altar, divided aud cemented with lead and quicklime, placed at the 
from the next portion, called the boma, by a panelled four angles of the central space; the dome is built of 
aareeu richly adorned with paintings and gilded carved pumice-stone and very light porous brioks from the 
work, iu whtoh were three doors of communication be- isle of Rhodes. The form of the building is that of a 
tween the bema and the apse, which was considered Greek cron, measuring 209 feet from east to west, from 
to be the holiest part of the churah. The bema or the sanctuary to the mue western doors between the 
eanctusry, whioh lay immediately before the apse, nurthex and the nave, and243 feet from north to south, 
sometimes contained the bishop’s throne, l’ho choir The doors of the edifice are the only parts in It mode 
•came next, extending from the bema to the nave, and of wood; the building itselfia built of bnok covered with 
wu allotted to the priests and those who took part in slabs of marble. It is richly adorned with 100 nnlnmn. 

ohorol services of the ehuroh. The nave formed if marble of different colours, jasper, and porphyry: 
She Oody of the church, separated from the choir by a light of which oame from the Temple of the Sun, and 
hanutraae, and from the narthex, or large western ves- sight, of green marble, were given by the magistretea 
- ^ "J,* narthex was provided with if Ephesus. The walls, the great central dome, the 

gaJMnca in which the female catechumens sat, the semi-domes, and pavement, are adorned with mo- 
mate* occupying the ground-floor of that portion of the safes; and there were many images of our Saviour, the 
building. The Boman, or semicircular arch, is the only Virgin Mary, and the saints, which the Tuba have 
torn oferoh employed, and the great distinctive fea- mutilated and defaced. Every port of the bailding woe 
tiwe of the Style is the constant use of the cupola or adorned with gold and silver; the balustradeof the 
.dome, whioh Was supported on arches of* wide span, choir, the capitals of the pillar*, the ornaments of the 
apringing from massive piers at the four corners or the doors aud gafieriss, were of bronze, richly gih j the 
’•tttiil ftpfcct. The biw of the dome wu sometime* iwotnifj u itid to hsro contained nonthia 17 tom 
801 
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of iUtk, (suj portions of it being overlaid with (olid 
plates of that metal; and fbe holy tiiet and vestment* 
of the altar were of pore gold, enriched with jewel* 
of great Tain*. It it computed that the lowest earn 
which can be named at the cost of the building it one 
million pound* sterling.—-Rsf. Neals’* History qf Me 
Holy Eatttru Chunk ; Terguseon’s Sand-book qf Ar- 
okiteciure ; Englith Cyohpatdia-~Arts and Sciences. 

Bmnuii Chubob oomprthends collectively *11 
those eburohes which soknowledge the supremacy of 
the eenmenical patriarch of Constantinople. The 
adherents of this church are comprised almost en¬ 
tirely within the limits of Turkey, Greece, and Pales¬ 
tine, and are altogether estimated to amount to about 
3,000,000, 

Btzihtibx, Gxixx, or Eabtkuw Burma, am de¬ 
signations given to the Eastern Roman empiro, 
founded on the death of Theodosius tho Great, ,.n. 
395. This monarch divided the Roman empire between 
hie two eons, Aroadiue and llonorius, giving to the 
former the eusternportion, oomprisiug, in Asia, Syria, 
Asia Minor, and Fontus, to the shores of the Black 
Sea; in Afnoa, Egypt; in Europe, Thrace, Mansi a, 
Macedonia, Greece, and Crete. Through the weak¬ 
ness of Arcodius, this empire suffered many misfor¬ 
tunes. At first the government was in the hands of 
Rullnus, who was succeeded by the eunuoh Eutronius, 
add the latter by Gainas, the murderer of Runmia. 
This last fell in consequence of his ambitious designs 
in 401, and the proud and covetous empress Eudoxm 
now ruled till her death in 404. 11 cr husband surviv ed 
for four years more, and, on hiB death in 408, was suc¬ 
ceeded by lits son, Theodosius II.; but being a minor, 
and naturally of a weak and feeble mi ml .the government 
was conducted ilrat bv Anthemius aud afterwards by 
his sister Puloheria, who took the title of Augusta and 
governed with great ability. She enlarged the empire 
by wresting west Illyria from the Western empire, 
and Armenia from Persia. Ou the death of her bro¬ 
ther, in 450, she succeeded to the empire, and married 
the senator Morcianus, whose valour averted tho 
attnoks of Attila on the frontiors. Loo I., a Thracian 
of low birth, was elevated to the throne on tho death 
of Morcianus, in 457. He ruled well; but au expedition 
of his, undertakeu against tho Vandals in 407, failed. 
Ha was succeeded by his grandson, Leo II., in 474; 
but he only survived a few months, and was followed 
by his father, Zeno. The rule of this monarch was 
weak, and he was disliked by his subjects. During his 
reign the empire was harassed not only by foreign foes 
but was disturbed by internal rebellions. After lus 
death, in 491, bis widow Ariadne, by marrying the 
minister Anastasius, raised him to toe throne. His 


on a six year*' contest against the robber tribes of 
Mount Taurus; ho was engaged in war with tho Bul¬ 
garians on the Danube, to defend himself from whose 
Incursions he built the long wall, as it is called, across 
the peninsula of Constantinople. The war with 
Persia also broke out afresh during bis reign. On his 
death, in 518, the soldiery proclaimed Justin emperor. 
This monarch maintained liis position mainly through 
the influence of the clergy, w hom he conciliated by per¬ 
secuting the heretic*, lie wo* succeeded in 527 by his 
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BeLis&rias and Narsos; but its rapid decay after his 
death showed bow little had, during his reign, been 


contributed to the material strength of the empire. He 
was succeeded (665) by Justin II., a weak and cruel 
prince, under the government of his wife Sophia. The 
Lombards wrested from him a part of Italy; he carried 
on au unsueoeasfu) war againat the Persians) aud the 
Avert plundered the provinces onthe Danube. Vexation 
at these misfortune* drove him insane. Tiberius, cap¬ 
tain of the guard, wea then made regent, and on the 
death of Justin, in 678, ho waa raised to the throne. 


Byna&tlae Smpir* 

wioked sad abandoned ruler, and was slain in 4 eon- 
rpirooy, 610. Be was suoeseded by Hsrscliu*, who 
was successful against the Avon and Persians, but 
found a mote formidabla foe in the Arabs, who during 
835-41 overran the countries on the Euphrates, Syria, 
and Egypt. Heraoliue we* succeeded by Ms son, 
Constantine HI.; but he died soon after, aud waa suc¬ 
ceeded by bis step-brother Hersolionei, who *p*#4% 
lost his crown in an insnrreetiou. Constaas III, 
ascended the throne 613; be oonotaded a peso* with 
the Arabs, but afterwards, in 888, lost bia life in a con¬ 
spiracy. Ho was succeeded by hi* son, Constantine 
IV., Pogonatus, who compelled a peaea from the 
Arabs by the Greek fire, but waa, on the other hand, 
obliged to give tribute to the Bulgarians. Ha waa 
succeeded in 885 by hi* son, Justinian ll„ who wat 
deposed in 695 by Leontius, and ho in turn by Apsi* 
mar, or Tiberius III., and this Inst by the Bulgarian 
king Trebclius, on which Justinian, in 705, again as¬ 
cended the throne. Ho waa assassinated in 711, and 
with him terminated the dynasty of Heraeliui. In 
713, PliilippicuB, the successor of the last king, waa 
deposed, and in 718 Anastasius, who cueeeeden him, 
retired to a monastery. Hi* successor, Thtodoalul 
III., abdicated the following year, and Leo Hi. at* 
fended the throne. In his contests with the Arabs 
he gave occasion for tho breaking out of those eon* 
troversics respecting the worship of images which 
rent the empire for more then a century. In 
728 the exarchate of Ravenna was lost, and tka 
eastern provinces became the prey of the Arabs. 
His son, Constantine V., who succeeded him in 741, 
was a hru\e and noble prince, but, on aooount 
of his zcnl us an iconoclast, was hated by the monke, 
who gave him the surname of Oopronymos. Leo IV. 
reigned from 775 to 780, and wae succeeded by Con¬ 
stantino VI., who, having attempted to free himself 
from the iufluenao of hie mother, Irene, and her para- 
mour Stauratius, that ambitioue woman caused bun to 
be blinded, and he died soon after (767). A powerful 
party having risen againat her, she was obliged to take 
refuge in a oonvent, and Nicephorus waa raised to the 
throne (802). He fell in a war against the Bulgarians 
(611), and nis eon Stauratius soon lost the throne to 
bis brother-in-law, Michael I., who, in hi* turn, bod to 
yield it up to his general, Leo V. (813). Thia lost waa 
a skilful and victorious ruler; but he foil in a eon* 
spiraoy excited by his zeal against image-worship 
(820). Under Michael II., Crete and ,?-*sfly fell into 
tho bands of tho Arabs. His successor, Theopbilua 
829-42), is praised for hi* love of justice. Under 
dicbael HI. (812-07), in 842, by the counoil of Ulema, 
the worship of images was again established. Bosh 
Hus I., the Macedonian, who caused Michael HI. to be 
put to death, governed (807-86) with wisdom and 
power, and wps victorious over tbe Paulioisns (whom 
»ec) and tbe Arabs. His dynasty continued in pea* 
session of tbe Byzantine throne, with few intorrnp* 
tions, till 1038. Hi* son, Leo VI., aurnamed tbe 
Ph'losoiihor, reigned from 886 to 912, and waa suc¬ 
ceeded by Constantine VIL, Forphyrogenitus (912-69). 
The dissolute Bomanu* II. reigned from 959 to 963, 
and was succeeded by Nicephorus Phooos (903-89), 
end the latter by Tsimiskcs, who ruled till 978. Ha 
was. victorious against the Arabs and Bulgarians, a* 
well os against the Russians, who, for the first time, 
during the reign of Michael ill., appear in a hostile 
attitude towards the Byzantine empire. Basttlus H. 
(076—1025), the son of Romanos, a brave prinee, con¬ 
quered the Bulgarians, and made their country a pro* 
vinoe of the empire. His successors, his brothers Con¬ 
stantine VIII. (1025-28) and Romano* HI. (1028*34), 
who obtained tho throne by marrying Zoe, tbe 
daughter of Conatantine, were very unlike Mm. The 
latter waa assassinated by bia wife Zoe, an abandoned 
but crafty princess, who raised tosecssiv sly Michael IV. 
(1034), Michael V. (1041), aud Oenstantine IX. (1042) 
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successor in 682. The latter replaced Rvaroes H. ou who, the following year, waa deposed by Isaae I., with 
the throne of Portia, and thus obtained peace with whom begins the Oomneaian dynasty. Be retired to 
that oonntry) bat, on the other hand, his wan with the a monastery in 1069, and waa succeeded by Constaa* 
Avar! did not prosper. He was slain in a military tine X., who reigned till 1067; and his widow Budosia, 
insurrection, 602. &ia successor, Phoeaa, proved a by marrying Bonuunu IV., ratted Mm to tbe throne. 
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Romanes whs deposed by Michael VII., whose saeoes 
sort were Nicephoros III. (1078) ud Alexius Comae 
nus (1081). under the latter of these began thi 
Crusades. His successors were Johannes, or Kalo- 
Johannes (1118), and Manuel I. (1143), both able 
priuces, who warred successfully aghast the Turks, 
Manuel's son, Alexius II. (1180), was murdered by bis 
guardian Androuicus (1188), who Boon afterwards fel] 
in an insurrection, and with him terminated the Com- 
nenian dynasty. His successor, Iaaao II. (1185), was 
deposed by his brother, Alexius III. (1105); but the 
Crusaders afterwards restored Isaac to the throne, 
together with his son, Alexius IV. The citizens, how- 
ever, raised to the supreme power Nicolas Kanolas, 
who tookthe title of Alexius V., mid put to death 
Alexius IV, In 1204 the French and Venetians took 
Constantinople, as well as the European portion of the 
Byzsntino empire, and founded, by raising Baldwin 
count of Flonaors to the throne, the so-called Latin 
empire (1204-61). Baldwin died 1206, and his brother 
Henry reigned till 1216. He was succeeded by l'cter, 
count of Auxerrn and Courtenay, who reigned only a 
short time, and for the next four years the empire was 
without, a ruler. In 1221 Robert, son of Peter, eamo 
to the throne, ond was succeeded by John of Briunuo 
(1228-37), and the latter by Baldwin II. (1237-61). 
During the reign of tbe'last of these a great, part of 
the Lutm empire was taken possession of liy Johannes 
Vatascs, the successor of Lascaris, who had founded a 
Greek empire at Nictra, in Asia Minor; and in 12(11 
his successor, Michael VIII., Paltnologas, with the aid 
of the Genoese, took Constantinople, and the Latin 
empire thus loll. Michael was succeeded liy Aiulro- 
nious II. (1282), who, from 1322, was obliged to divide 
his power with Andronicus Ill., who became sole em- 
eror in 1328. He died 1311, and under his successor 
ohannes V. (1341-61), tho Turks (irst obtained a ilrn. 
footing in Europe, The sultan Murad, iu 1301, took 
possession of Adrianople and made it the scat ot 

g overnment; and his sncceasor, Dajszct, besieged 
fanuel 11., tho son of Johannes, in Constantinople 
itself. Ju 1422 tho capital was again besieged by 
Murad II. Johannes VI. (1423-48), son of Manuel, 
was in 1444 compelled to pay tributo to the Turks 
The last Byzantine emperor wits Constantine XL, 
brother of Johannes, lie struggled bravely, hut in 
vain, against the overwhelming forces of tho Turks, and 
at last fell heroically fighting in defence of Constan¬ 
tinople, which was captured by Mohammed II., on the 
20th May, 1453, and the Byzantine empire was brought 
to a close. — Rtf, Brockhaus’ Convermtioni Lex ikon. 

Bysantinr Historians, is a name given to certain 
Greek writers who have written on the history of the 
Byzantine empire. They are divided into three classes: 
—1, Those whose works refer exclusively to Byzantine 
history ; 2. those who write on gonnral'histofy, treat- 
ing also at some length of Byzantine history; and 
3. those who have writton oil Byzantine architecture, 
antiquities, customs, Ac. The works of the Byzantine 
historians were collected and published by Lnhbe, 
Fttbrotti. Dufresne, and others, in 42 vols., Paris 
(1654—1711). A new edition of the Byzantine histo¬ 
rians, entitled "Corpus Scriptorum Historic- Byzan¬ 
tium," was commenced nt Borne, 1S2S, by Niebuhr, 
with the assistance of Bekker, Dindorf, Schopen, 
Meinacke, and others, and many volumes of it nave 
since been published. 

Byzantine Painting and Sculptors.— Byzantine 
art may be considered as the connecting link between 
ancient and modern art. When Constantine removed 


excellence, both with the pencil and the chisel, the 
graces and virtues of the Christian faith, in opposition 
to the efforts of the artists of ancient Greece and Kame, 
who skilfully expressed the attributes of heathenism by 
portraying the perfection of the human form, animated 
tnd eedTby human passions and desires, but uncontrolled 
and unsoftened by the elevating influence of that faith 
which they knew not, but the spirit and expression of 
which the Byzantine artists so thoroughly felt and 
comprehended. In both painting and sculpture, their 
works were executed in a careful and pains-taking 
manner; and mechanical perfection waa attained in tho 
manipulation of their subjects and the way in which 
the separate details were laboriously worked out. The 
influences of oriental climes and the recollections of 
ancient art met and mingled on common ground, and 
united in giving character and originality to the Bysan- 
tine school, Their figures are full of dignity; their form, 
attitude, and expression, betoken them as being con¬ 
ceived in a spirit truly Christian, whilo the accompany¬ 
ing details were marked by a symbolism pregnant with 
meaning; as when tho garments of our Saviour, resist¬ 
ing the Spirit of Evil in tho hour of his temptation, are 
muted black, as typical of error and evil, and the 
irgin Mary is represented with a black complexion, 
to signify tho bitter woo that wrung that loving mother's 
heart. Indeed, 'ha principal fault in Byzantine art 
seems to lie ii .10 manner in which its professor.-) 
strove after pr . etion in detail, particularly that of 
a mechanical .if. taro; but, on tho other hand, this 
betokens a true love of art, and a desire to attain 
excellence, iu tho evident care which they took to 
neglect nothing which might tend to give force or ex¬ 
pression to their work. In mosaic-work the Byzan¬ 
tines excelled; tho domes of their churciies, as well as 
t lie pavements and the wall* in parts, being beautifully 
inlaid in elaborate and exquisite tracery, often gro¬ 
tesque m form, glowing with brilliant colours. They 
possessed goldsmiths and jewellers of no mean order, 
who were animated by tastes and feelings truly artistic, 
ns may be seen in the magnificent chalices,candelabra, 
and crosses of the Byzantine period,uncrusted ill many 
cases with jewels of great value, that have remained to 
our own times; they were also exceedingly skilful in 
carving in ivory, and in tho illumination of copies of 
tho Holy Scriptures. Byzantine art retained its pre¬ 
eminence until tho close of the 12th century, when it 
gradually declined, until tho conquest of tho Eastern 
empire by the Turks ended the existence of the school 
that laid flourished so long and so successfully. But 
it Imd done its work; its professors had carefully pre¬ 
served t ho traditions of bygone ages, and handed them, 
unimpaired by lapse of time, and accompanied by their 
own experience ami teaching, to the various schools of 
Italy, m which iu influnneo may bo plainly traced, 
larticularly in those of Sienna and Florence, as ex¬ 
emplified in the painting of St.. Peter and 8t. John, 
by Pirrroliuo (1100), in the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Sienna, and that of the Virgin and Child, by Guido di 
Urhczzo (1221), in the church of San Domenico, in the 
mine city, undin nianyofthc works of Cinmbue, Giotto, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, who flourished at Florence at 
i later period. 

Byzantine Brcexrion, is tho name given to the 
■ext of the Greek New Testament as propagated 
within the limits of tho patriarchate of Constantinople. 


c. 


the sent of empire from Home to Constantinople, many 

in artist that had gained repute in Home sought to p the third letter, and second consonant of our alpho- 
ncquire an extension of renown in the new imperial bet, has two sounds, being pronounced like tr 
J*ty. There they founded a Byzantine school of art, before the vowels a, o, and u, ana like s before «,*, 
wwmcu the painters and sculptors of the West re- andy. This letter is first met with in tfaeLatin alpha- 
sorted when the savage hordes of the North poured bet, where it occupies the same place as the gamma or 
over the sunny plums of Southern Europe, and gave gin the Grock; and, indeed, originally it had the aamo 
tho,co up de qrnet to the waning power of the Western ound ; leginnei, with the earlier Homans, being written 
empire, In Byzantium, this school preserved the 'tcione*. Subsequently the g sound became hardened 
°?S**i5 r *5r 0 * ?* “ 0, f nt s*t during the sombre dawn ;o that of k, and that was the only pronunciation 
of the Mediaeval period, w hen the culture of the fine hat it afterwards had with the Homans, as we know 
arts languished ana almost died out in other parts of rom tho oireumstance, that whenever the Greeks had 
Europe, or become debased and devoid of spirit and occasion to adopt Latin words with e into their lan- 
beauty. It also struck out a new sad original path in; gouge, they always represented it by 1; os Cicero, 
Idealising sad representing with artistic force and] Titero; Cam, Jtaitwr. As regards sound, C is m 
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muted black, as typical of error and evil, and the 
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possessed goldsmiths and jewellers of no mean order, 
who were animated by tastes and feelings truly artistic, 
ns may be seen in the magnificent chalices,candelabra, 
and crosses of the Byzantine period,uncrusted ill many 
cases with jewels of great value, that have remained to 
our own times; they were also exceedingly skilful in 
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eminence until tho close of the 12th century, when it 
gradually declined, until tho conquest of tho Eastern 
empire by the Turks ended the existence of the school 
that laid flourished so long and so successfully. But 
it Imd done its work; its professors had carefully pre¬ 
served t ho traditions of bygone ages, and handed them, 
unimpaired by lapse of time, and accompanied by their 
own experience ami teaching, to the various schools of 
Italy, m which iu influnneo may bo plainly traced, 
larticularly in those of Sienna and Florence, as ex¬ 
emplified in the painting of St.. Peter and 8t. John, 
by Pirrroliuo (1100), in the Academy of Fine Arts of 
Sienna, and that of the Virgin and Child, by Guido di 
Urhczzo (1221), in the church of San Domenico, in the 
mine city, undin nianyofthc works of Cinmbue, Giotto, 
and Leonardo da Vinci, who flourished at Florence at 
i later period. 

Byzantine Brcexrion, is tho name given to the 
■ext of the Greek New Testament as propagated 
within the limits of tho patriarchate of Constantinople. 


c. 


the sent of empire from Home to Constantinople, many 

in artist that had gained repute in Home sought to p the third letter, and second consonant of our alpho- 
ncquire an extension of renown in the new imperial bet, has two sounds, being pronounced like tr 
J*ty. There they founded a Byzantine school of art, before the vowels a, o, and u, ana like s before «,*, 
wwmcu the painters and sculptors of the West re- andy. This letter is first met with in tfaeLatin alpha- 
sorted when the savage hordes of the North poured bet, where it occupies the same place as the gamma or 
over the sunny plums of Southern Europe, and gave gin the Grock; and, indeed, originally it had the aamo 
tho,co up de qrnet to the waning power of the Western ound ; leginnei, with the earlier Homans, being written 
empire, In Byzantium, this school preserved the 'tcione*. Subsequently the g sound became hardened 
°?S**i5 r *5r 0 * ?* “ 0, f nt s*t during the sombre dawn ;o that of k, and that was the only pronunciation 
of the Mediaeval period, w hen the culture of the fine hat it afterwards had with the Homans, as we know 
arts languished ana almost died out in other parts of rom tho oireumstance, that whenever the Greeks had 
Europe, or become debased and devoid of spirit and occasion to adopt Latin words with e into their lan- 
beauty. It also struck out a new sad original path in; gouge, they always represented it by 1; os Cicero, 
Idealising sad representing with artistic force and] Titero; Cam, Jtaitwr. As regards sound, C is m 
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superfluous latter in English, m it* place oonld always 
b« supplied either by k or «, As s numeral, C stands 
for 100, CO for 200) and so on. In musio it is the 
name of one of the notes of the gamut Placed after 
the clef, it intimates that the musio it in common 
time, whioh is either quick or alow as it is joined 
with allegro or adagio; but if alonc.it is usually adagio. 
If the C lie grossed or turned, the first requires the 
ear to be played qniok, the last very quick. 

Cass*. (See Kaaba.) 

Cab, tab (Fr.), an abbreviation of the word cab¬ 
riolet. It is a small light carriage for one horse, which 
generally plies for hire, although some gentlemen have 
private cabs of their own. 

Casa, ka'-ba , a Jewish measure, the sixth part of a 
eeah, or satom, and the eighteenth part of an ephah. 
It was equal to 3| pints of our wine measure, or 2J 
pints of our corn measure. 

Cabal, M-bal 1 (Fr. cabah), a number of persons 
united together for some secret design, usually to 
promote their own private views in church or state 
by iutrigno. It diners from party as being usually 
composed of a few persons, and it generally implies 
secrecy and intrigues, la History, it is a name given 
to the ministry of Charles 11., consisting of live men 
famous for their intrigues, and tho initial letters of 
whose names form the word Cabal; viz., Clifford, 
Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Luudcrdalo. 
•< Never," savs Hume, “ vras there a more dangerous 
ministry in England, nor any more noted for perni¬ 
cious counsels.” 

Cauallabia, h'ib-bi-lai'-ri-ii, in Middle-Age writers 
denotes lands held by the tenure of furnishing a horse¬ 
man with suitable equipment during war, or when the 
lord had occasion for him. 

Cabbagb. (See Bkassica.) 

Caboagb Babe. (See Anmba.) 

Cabbagb-Flt, k&b'-baj (Anthomi/ia Urateicir), an 
insect of the same gen. as the liect-fiy and turnip- 
liy. Its lorvm feed upon the roots of cabbage, and 
often do great JUury. It is about a quarter of an 
inch long, and tne expanse of its wings is ubout half 
an inch. The colour of the male and female is dark 
grey. The face of tho male is silvery grey, with a dark 
streak on the forehead; the abdomen is linear, and 
the eyes nearly meet together ou the crown of the 
head. The face of the female is whiter than that of 
the male, and there is no dark streak on the lorehoad ; 
the eyes are wide apart, and thero is a broad black 
stripe between them; the abdomen of the female also 
terminates conically. The larvae, which are yellowish- 
white in colour, closely resemble those of tho common 
flesh-fly. 

Cabbagb Palm, a name commonly given to a palm 
having a tender terminal bud, which is boiled and eaten 
as a vegetable. (See Abkca, CitAX-HBOvs, El'ibkvb.) 

Cabbala, kil'-bd-la (Ileb., traditions), is a term 
sometimes used in u large sense to denote ull the 
traditions which the Jens profess to have received 
from their fathers; in a more restricted sense, it is 
applied to a species of theology and philosophy made 
up of mystical interpretations and metaphysical specu¬ 
lations concerning the Deity and other beings, said to 
have been handed down by a secret tradition from the 
earliest ages. Borne of the rabbins pretend that the 
origin of the Cabbala is to be referred to tho angels, 
and that the angel Bazicl instructed Adam in it. 
According to the Maimonides. God, when he deliveted 
the law to Moses, gave him also the explanation of it. 
This explanation he communicated to Aaron and the 
ciders,ami it was afterwards handed down traditionally 
from father to son. In truth, these explanations of the 
law are only the interpretations and decisions of the 
rabbins on the law of Moses, in the framing of which 
they studied principally the combinations of particular 
words, letters, and number*, end by that means pre¬ 
tended to discover the true sense of the difficult 
passages of Scripture. The Cabbala is divided into 
the symbolical and the real. The former consists in 
seeking abstruse and mysterious significations in a 
word by attributing certain values or meanings to the 
letter* which compose it. The reaL which is opposed 
to the symbolical, and comprehends doctrines, is di¬ 
vided into the theoretical sod practical. The aim of 
the theoretical is to explain Scripture according to the 
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secret traditions, and to form therefrom a philosophi¬ 
cal system of metaphysics, physios, and pnenmatok-sr- 
The practical, on the other hand, pretends to teach 
the art of performing miracles by an artificial applica¬ 
tion of the divine names end sentence* of Scripture. 
Some of the Jew* believe that Jesus Christ wrought 
his miracles by virtue of the mysteries of the Oebbalo. 

Caubalists, tdb’-ba-tiete, are those .Jewish doctor* 
who profess the study or the Cabbala. The first 
cabbalistic author that is known is Simon eon of 
Joachai, who is said to have lived a little before the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem by Titos, and is the author of 
a book entitled “ Zohar.” 

Cabin, kab'-iu (Fr. cutaas), a term in Mar., used 
to denote certain apartments m a ship, designed for the 
UBe of either the officers or passengers. In ships of 
war there are several cabins, the prlno,,.'d of which 
(for the use of the chief officer) is called the state aabln, 
aud is furnished with a balcony or gallery, projecting 
over the stern. Tho apartments whore the other offi¬ 
cer* sleep and mess are usually called bertht. In Vir¬ 
ginia, the habitations of the Indiana are celled cabin*. 
They generally stand about nine or ten feet in bright, 
and are made by fixing poles in the ground nod fasten¬ 
ing them together at the top i these poles are then 
covered with bark, a bole being loft in the roof to carry 
oiT the smoke. 

Cabinet, kilb'-i-net, denote* a closet or retired 
apartment; also a private room in which consultations 
are held, in the abode of a prince, the cabinet was 
an apartment where he transacted the business of the 
state, advised with bis privy counsellors, and issued 
his decrees. Hence the name came to be applied to 
the counsellors chosen by monsroha to advise with them 
on tho course of public affairs, and to direot the higher 
branches of the administration. In this country, the 
privy council was formerly tho adviser of the king i& 
all weighty matters of state; but, by degrees, a selec¬ 
tion of the members of this body came to be made by 
the king for more private advice, and at length, in the 
reign of William Ill., the distinction of the cabinet 
from tlie privy counoil, and the exclusion of the latter 
from all business of state, became fully established. 
The first lord of the treasury, the lord chancellor, chan¬ 
cellor of the exchequer, president of the privy council, 
and the secretaries of state, now five in unmber, have 
always seats in the cabinet, and with them are usually 
associated nearly an equal number of their colleagues 
in the ministry, presiding over other important depart¬ 
ments of the government. 

Cabibi, kdb'-e-re, the name given to mystioal deities 
of antiquity venerated in Egypt, l'hconioia, Asia 
Minor, and Greece, but of whose nature and functions 
little is known. In Greece, their rites were performed 
with great coremony in Ssmothraee, Lemnos, and Im- 
tiros; in A pa Minor at Fergamus; in l’iuenicia at 
Berytus; and in Egypt at Memphis. Their name*, 
number, character, ana other particulars, are given so 
diversely by different authors, that little can be affirmed 
with certainty regarding them. The festivals celebrated 
in honour of the Cabiri were called Cabiria. 

Cable, tanb'-l (Fr. Bp.).—This term is employed on 
board ship to denote eitnrr a large rope or a strong ebriu 
generally attached to the anchor, nope cables, which 
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frit some ere made with four. The strength of a good 
table fix inches in diameter has bean reokonsd to be 
equal to sixty tons. Ctiain cables, although they eve 
lunch beerier and posses* less elasticity than rope 
cables, are now very generally adopted in aUeleaaes of 
vessels. They are oomposed of iron links, the length 
of which ia usually about six diameters of the iron of 
which it ia made, and the breadth about 3$ diameters. 
All chsin-oablea made for the government are required 
so be manufactured in lengths of 13| fathoms. In the 
middle of every other length there must be a swieel, 
and In eaob length a ioinihg-sbaokle. The links are 
made of bar iron, ana the eises of chain cables are 
denoted by the thickneae «f the bar iron used. Bach 
link is bent into a nearly oval form, and is strengthened 
in ti>e middle by a stay-pin of oast iron. 

CiBOVBXCUti hn>iwMaf-iM, in Bot., tlin 'Water- 
shield fun., a net. ord. of plants in the clans Dieoiyledo- 
ess, sub-olass TKalamtflora ,—aquatic plants with float¬ 
ing peltate leaves; sepals and petals 3 or 4, alternating 
with each other; stamens definite or numerous; tha¬ 
lamus flattened, small; carpels 2 or more, distinot; 
fruit indahisoent ; seeds few j embryo minute, inclosed 
in a vitellus, and outside of abundant fleshy albumen. 
There ere only two genera belonging to tbe order; 
namely, Oubotaba and ttydropelti*. The species occur 
in America, Anslralie, and India; they have no im¬ 
portant properties. JUydropeltie purpurea is said to bi 
nutritious. 

Caboix, kn-boois', a name for the drug Koussoo. (See 
Bjuybba.) 

Cacao, or Coco a. { See Tnnonsou a.) 

Oaohaxoko, kaeV-tl-leng, a fine > oriet v of opal, found 
"ton the borders of the river Cach, hi Iluchann. (tiro 
Ovax.) A specimen from the Faroe^lshimls consisted 
of silica Ofi'hit, water 3'47, and traces of iron, potash, 
Soda, lime, and magnesia. 

Oaokaxot. (See Spskk WnAr.a.) 

Oaohb. Itatb (Fr„ a lurking-hole) .—The settlers in the 
wait of North Amerioa, when crossing over the Hooky 
Mountains, often find it advantageous to disburden 
themselves of some of tho articles which they arc 
carrying. In order that they may gain possession nt 
thews on their return, they are in the habit of digging 
holee, in whioh they place the provisions or other arti¬ 
cles, and then cover the piece up. These holes, or 
plaoea of oonooalment, are called caches. The con¬ 
struction of a cache ia a work of great ingenuity and 
labour. A bole six or eight feet deep, and several foot 
broad, is first dug; the articles to hr- concealed are 
then put In, and tbe hole is filled up, the surface being 
oarenuly replaced, so as to show no sign. Landmarks 
are, however, noted, and the locality of tho cauho is 
easily fbund when the travellers return. 

Caghxt, Lstteis »b, kask'-ai, were secret warrants 
proceeding from, and signed by, the kings of France, 
and oounterslgned by a secretary of state, by whioh an v 
person could be imprisoned or banished to a certain 
nlaoe without any reason being assigned. Tbe introduc¬ 
tion of thetti it ascribed to the famous Capuchin Padre 
Joseph, underthe ministry of Oerdinalltichelieu. They 
were also oalled leltree elates, or sealed letters, to dis-. 
tinguish them from leUret patentee, or public docu¬ 
ments. During tho reign of Louis XI v. Ultrei de 
cachet might be obtained by any one who had influence 
with the lung or his ministers, and were frequently re¬ 
sorted to aa a means of gratifying private revengo. 
During the reign of Louis XV. they were often given 
away to favourites as carte* blanche*, with only the 
king's signature, so that any names might bo inserted. 

Oaobbzxa, Mk-ftr'-i-o (Or. hakes, bad, bexis, habit), 
is a terra used in Med. to denote a bad condition or 
habit of body, arising from whatever cause, in nhicb 
the functions are imperfectly performed, and the com- 
plexion unhealthy, it is employed by Cullen to denote 
apartioolar class of diseases in Which the general habit 
itafleoted; aud a change of oomplexion, with emaciation 
or morbid enlargement, are eberacteristie symptoms; 
umlaandw*, dropsy', An. 

OatUtiba, Mt-seeP, the title given to the native chiefs 
jn.sorosparta of America at tbe time of tbe conquest 
by the Spaniard*: it signifies “ lord" or “ master." 

OmommoV, (Or. kakoe, bad. and 

ddari, demon), denote* an evil or mitahievous ■!■»«« 

«r spirit, (See Dnirox.) 
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Cacodtx, klk'-o-dtl (C,H,As or Ed), nn organo- 
motallie base, containing arsenic. It is prepared from 
its chloride by the action of sine. It is a thin, trans¬ 
parent, colourless liquid, resemblinganenistted hydro¬ 
gen in smell. It is very inflammable, and, when ponred 
into oxygen, chlorine, or the air, it inflames. It boils 
at 338° Tahir., end crystallises in large transparent 
square prisma when cooled down to 21° Fahr. It 
forms salts with the halogens and adds. It also forme 
an acid containing three equivalents of oxygen. This 
acid is peculiar as possessing no poisonous pro¬ 
perty, though containing nearly half it* weight of 
arsenic. 

Caoobtbbs fkXJc-o-e’-fhet {Or. hobos, bad, ethos, 
disposition), a bad custom, disposition, or habit; us 
the eacoethee eeribendi, the desire for eeribfding. An 
incurable cancer is also called a eaooethes in medi¬ 
cine. 

Cacophony, kd-ko/'-o-a* (Or. hakes, bad, phene, 
voice, sound), in Gram., is a fault of style, consisting 
in the bringing together of two letters or syllables which 
produce a harsh or disagreeable sound, or in the too 
frequent repetition of the same letters or syllables. 

Cactacba, l-itk-tai’-ee-e, in Bot., tbe Cactus or Indian 
Fig fam., a nat. ord. of plants belonging to tho 
class Dicotyledonee and the anb-class Culyejfione. Tho 
Cactacerc are remarkable for their succulence, for the 
great development of their cellular tissue, and tho 
anomalous for.-' of their atoms, which are globular, 
columnar, flatti 1, or angular. Most of tho epeeiea 
are leafless, ha nig tufts of hairs or spines instead of 
leaves. The flowers are sessile, sometimes very showy ; 
the sepals and petals are usually numerous, and 
sourcely distinguishable from each other. The stamens 
originate in the onllcn of the tube formed by tho 
combination of the petals and sepals, are very nume¬ 
rous, anil consist of delicate thread-like filaments 
terminated by small roundish anthers. The ovary, 
which, in consequence of its adhesion to the sepals, 
seems to necupy the plaoe of the flower-stalk, consists 
of a Bingle cell lined with parietal alaoentas, covered 
over with minute ovules; its style is slender, with 
stigmas equal in number to the placentas. * The fruit 
is succulent, and contains a great number of seeds, 
which ore without albumen. These plants are ne¬ 
ss of the tropical regions of America. There are 
18 genera end about HflO supposed species. Many 
yield edible fruit, useful in febrile complaints. Cattle 
feed cm the succulent stems of some species during 
the dry season in certain districts of South America. 
One plant bolonging to the order is largely cultivated 
in Mexico for the nourishment of the cochineal insect; 
amt numerous species are grown in European conser¬ 
vatories on account of their splendid flowers, or their 
singular forms. The most interesting species are 
described under tho names of the genera to which 
they belong. (See Church, EcuikoCactus, Mbxo- 
iaotvs, Opubtia, Pbreseia.) 

Cactus, hU- ut, the name under which Linnaeus 
ucliided tbs Cactacea, believing that they formed a 
siugle genus. The name still continues in popular use, 
being applied to any plant in tho order. (See 
Cactacbac.) The term appears to have been adopted 
from Theophrastus, who used it to describe a spiny 
plant. 

Casabi, or Kababi, ktld-at-re, n sect of Mohamme¬ 
dans, who assert free-will in opposition to fate, deny 
the existence of any secret power in determining the 
will, and reject all absolute decrees and predestination. 
The author of this sect was Mailed ben Rated al Gilio- 
ni, who suffered martyrdom for his belief. 

Caddxcs-wobk, kid'-die, tbe common name of tho 
species of Pkrgganta wbicb reside in the water in cases, 
whioh they form of various substances, such as bits 
of slick, grains of seed, small stones, so.,’held toge¬ 
ther by a silken thread, secreted in their bodies in tbe 
same manner «s in tbe silkworm. The perfect insect, 
the caddis-fly (Pkrygunea grandit), has a body of a 
leathery consistence, and thiokly clothed with hair; 
head small, with semi-globnlar eyes; antenna as long 
as the body; anterior wings elongated, lanceolate in the 
females, but rather more obtuse in tbe males. They 
are very active, moving with a gliding motion; but 
their flight ia Awkward. They frequent damp nnd 
marshy situations. When bandied, they emit a very 
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oumstence, doubtless, that it became • symbol of 
Meroury, the messenger of the Rods. Originally, 
it wa» a simple olive-branch; then a white or glided 
glair, round which was added in a later ago the 
representation of two twisted snakes, with tj# oat- 
.stretched wings above them. Many mythological 
lcgcuda are eonuected with the addition of the snakee. 
One tale relates that Mercury with his cadoeeus sepa- 
rated two snakes that wore lighting. Hence the wand 
began to be the symbol of peacemaking, and the 
figures of the serpents were retained. The Romans 
sent to the Carthaginians a messenger bearing a 
eaduceue and a javelin; thus offering them the choice 
of poaoo or war; and in old Roman coins Mars is often 
represented with the cadnceue in one hand and a 
juvelin in the other. Mercury was considered to be 
the patron of commerce, and the rod of the caducous 
signified power, the serpents prudence, and the wings 
diligence. It is still used in modern times as the 
symbol or representative of commerce. 

Caducous, kd-du'-kut (probably from eadue, fleeting, 
frail), in Rot., falling early or aoon after development. 
Thus, a calvx is said to be caducous when it (alls off 
before the Dower expands, as in the [Hippy. 

Cscuw, aa'-kat* (Let. ctrcttt, blind), in Anat., 
the name given to a large blind-pouch, or ctU-de-tac, 
extending downwards from the commencement of the 
large intestine. (See Intestines.) 

Caen Stoke, kan(g), in Geol., an oolitic limestone, 
so termed from its being extensively quarried iu tin 
neighbourhood of Caen, in Normandy. It is the 
JSrenoh representative of our Great, or Bath oolite. 
It forms an admirable building-stone; for though it is 
' soft in the quarry, it hardens on exposure, and is found 
to be exceedingly durable. 

Ojbbalpinia, u-tSl-pin'-i-a (so named in honour ol 
Csssalpinius, a Romish plivsioian of the Kith century), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to tbu nut. ord. Lequ- 
mieoM, being the typo of the sub-ord. Cietalpintcie. The 
Bpeoies are trees or shrubs, natives of the warm parts of 
America and Asia, having pinnate or bipinnate leaves, 
gfaowy yellow flowers, and stems which are usually more 
or less prickly. Tho useful products of the genus nrr 
very numerous. The valuable dye-wood known iu com. 
meren as Brasil-wood, is said to be obtained from the 
species O. aritta. It is used for dyeing red, rose- 
colour, and yellow, llrazilctto-wood, which produces 
flue red and orange tints, is said to come from C. bra- 
sifictisis. Nicaragua, Lima, or peach-wood, which is 
extensively used for dyeing red or peach-colour, is pro¬ 
bably the produce of C. eohinata. The exact species 
yielding these three dye-woods have not, however, as 
yot, been determined with certainty. Another valuable 
dye-stuff, also giving a red colour, is obtaiued from the 
Asiatio species C. tappan, and is known ns Snppati, 
Boolcnm, or Bukkum-wood. The roots of this tree, 
under the names of Bappan-root and yellow-wood, are 
sometimes imported from Singapore, and emploved 
for dyeing vellow. The twisted legumes of C. cori.iria 
ore powerfully astringent, and are extensively used m 
tanning. In omnmoroo they are known as ihvi-ilivi, 
or Libi-dibi pods. The legumes of C. Papai, the I'i-pi 
of commerce, are employed for similar purposes, but 
they are vary inferior to them. The roots ol C. morta- 
17 a snd mug* are said to be diuretic, and the wood of 
'C. tehltutfa is stated to possess tonic properties. From 
C. oleeiperma an oil is obtained. 

C.KSAt.riKiSJi, te-siU-pin'-e-e, in Bot., a sub-ord. of 
the Leguminous ,or Bean Tam.,characterised by irregular 
flowers, which are not papilionaceous, and by the petals 
being imbricated in the bud, with the upper or odd 
petal inside the lateral ones. The genera belong to 
the warm regions of the globe, and some of the species— 
the locust-trees for example-—grow to a prodigious size. 
(See Hvmsnjra.) Among the products of this sub¬ 
order useful to man, are many valuable ;dye-woods; 
each as Brazil-wood (Caealpinia), logwood (Hmrna- 
toaple »), and bsrwood (Jlapkia); many excellent 
kinds of timber; some important medicines, os senna 
(Owm)i and balsam of Copaiba ICopaffera); edible 
fruits, os the tandfriada (Tumarindae, Codarium ), and 
the corob (Gsrefoata); tanning substances, fibres, and; 
game. 

- Cjssar, scVear, a title borne by ell the emperors of 
the ancient Roman empire. Alter Julius, the first 
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and greatest Cesar, the title Augustus Cesar was 
given to the reigning emperor, and that of Owen* to 
the heir-apparent. 

Cxsakean Ofbbaijon, ee-tai'+e-an (Lat.arnu, from 
ettdo, I eat), in Burg., is the extraction of a child from 
the womb by an incision through the parietes of the 
abdomen and the uterus. It is also called kpetentomu, 
from huetera , the womb, and tome, a section. This 
operation hap been practised from very aneient timee, 
and persons so extracted were termed eatonet. Julias 
Caesar is said to have received his name from hit hav¬ 
ing been brought into the world is this way. There are 
threeosses in which this operation may be necessary:— 
1. When the foetus is alive and the mother dead, either 
in labour or in the last two months of pregnancy j 2. 
when the foetus is dead hut cannot be delivered in the 
usual way, on account of the deformity of the mother, 
or t he disproportionate size of the child; 3. when both 
mother and child are alive, but delivery cannot take 
place, from any of the above causes. The operation is 
one of great danger, hut there are many instances of 
both mother and child having lived after its perform¬ 
ance. 

Caibtub, teei’-tut (Lat.), in Antiq., a rough gauntlet 
made of raw hide, and strengthened with lead or 
plates of iron. It was used by the wrestlers both to 
protert their hands and wrists, snd to give force to 
Iheir blows. The eststus was also a kind of girdle 
made of wool,' bichthe husband untied furhisbride 
the first event., *<ier marriage. 

C.v.suba, te- r-ra (Lat. e<rdo, I cut), in Greek and 
Latin poetry denotes the cutting off of the last syllable 
of a word ironi those that precede it, and carrying it 
forward into another foot. Tt always renders the 
syllable ou which it falls long, though it may properly 
he Rhort. In modern poetry it denotes the pause 
which is introduced into a verse or hue to render the 
versification more melodious, and to aid the recital. 

Castphib pabibus, te'-te-rie piir'-i-but (Lat., other 
things being alike or equal), is a term frequently em¬ 
ployed by mathematicians and philosophers to denote 
the equuhty of all other points or circumstances except 
those at issue; as when it is said that the velocity and 
quantity of blood circulating in a given time throegh 
any section of an artery will, cee/eriu paribut, lie ac¬ 
cording to its diameter uud its nearness to, or distance 
from, the heart. 

Caffeine, or Titeine, h\f-feen' (C lo H, 0 N,0,), 
a crystalline alkaloid found in tea, coffee, Paraguay 
tea, Bnd in guar ana, a species of chocolate prepared 
from the fruit of the Faull-ima eorbites. Tea contains 
from 2 to 4 per cent, of caffeine, coffee hut 1 per cent. 
It is easily obtaiued from tea by tusking a strong infu¬ 
sion of the leaves, mixing it with sabacctato of lead, 
which precipitates the tannin, und transmitting a cur¬ 
rent of sulphuretted hydrogen through the liquid to 
precipitate the excess of leud. On evaporating the 
solution, and allowing it to cool, the caffeine crystallizes 
out in long silky needles. It has a weak, hitter taste, 
and fuses at 852°. Water and alcohol dissolve but 
» small quantity in cold, but it is very soluble in 
foiling water and ether. The fact that caffeine forme 
the essential principle of three substances used by 
widely different nations is a very curious one, ana 
ibows that the craving which it satisfies is as natural aa 
.t is universal. The use of tea or coffee os an article of 
diet seems to exercise a very important influence in 
retarding the waste in the tissues of the body. Its 
effect on the human system has, however, yet to be fully 
itudied. 

Caffibs. (See Kaffibb.) 

CAVru-nnxAD. (Set Encxphalabtos.) 

Cage, kaij (Fr. rage), an inolosure made of boards, 
or with lattice-work of wood, wicker, or wire, for con¬ 
fining tods or beasts. Beasts were generally brought 
to Rome, in anoient times, shut up in cages made of 
?ak, or beech, ingeniously formed, and covered with 
green bongha, in order that the animals might be de¬ 
ceived and fancy that they were still in their forests. 
The fiercer animals were conveyed in iron cages. Wild 
beasts were also kept in iron cages before they were 
let out into the empnitheatre for snort. 

Cunt, ka-keer (Fr., a paper book, or n number 
of sheets of paper loosely tied together), in French 
history denote* the report* and proceedings qf cer- 
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tain assemblies; a* those of the clergy, the statos- 
general, fee. 

Ci.iKACi.it, or KautaCait, kai'-nUf-Mn, a dignity is 
the Ottoman empire answering to that of lieutenant, 
or lieutenant-governor, among ne. There are ueurily 
two Caimaoeme, one residing at Constantinople, as the 
governor: the other attending the grand vieier in the 
quality of lieutenant. Sometimes there ie a third at' 
tending the grand tignior. 

Ckieozoio,kaie-o-eo'-ik (Qr.kaleoe, recent, eoe,life), 
in Geol., a term applied to the upper stratified systems 
bolding recent forms of life, as distinguished from Ate- 
eozoic (holding intermediate), and Paleozoic (holding 
ancient mud extinct forms). The caiuozoio period em¬ 
braces the tertiary and post-tertiary systems of British 
geologists. (See Geology.) 

~€*uriTBB, kain'-itee, a perverse and etnpid sect of 
heretics that arose in the 2nd century, and took their 
name from Cain, whom they reckoned worthv of special 
honour. All the nicked persons mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture they looked upon with favour; even Judas Is- 
cariot, Whom they regarded as worthy of praise from 
having caused the death of Christ, and thereby saved 
the world. 

Ca ika, »« c'-ea (Fr., It will go on), is the name given 
from the refrain to a well-known Bong, by which, during 
the first French revolution, the lower classes were in¬ 
flamed and incited to deeds of cruelty. The famous 
Mancittaxte was directed against the foreign, and the 
fa ira against the aristocrats, the domestic, enemies of 
the revolution. 

" Ah, fa ira, fa ira, ca ira! 

Lea aristocrates ii la lanterne 1 ’* 

The melody is older than the words, having been a 
favourite air with queen Marie Antoinette. 

Caibk, kairn, is a word of Celtic origin, denoting a 
heap or pile of atones. The term is commonly applied 
to the artificial piles of stones, usually of a conical 
form, that are to be met with in various districts. They 
appear to have been raised for various purposes, as to 
distinguish marches or boundaries, to commemorate 
battles; but, most commonly, they were intended to 
mark the burial-places of distinguished individuals. The 
bones found in cairns are generally half-burned, and 
are inclosed in cists, or atone chests, or in urns of 
earthenware. In one case, as many as seventeen stone 
chests were found under the same cairn.— (Pennant.) 
Various articles in common use, as flint arrow-heads, 
stone hammers, Ac., or ornaments, are frequently 
found along with the bones. The size of these raims 
is believed to have been, in general, in proportion to 
the rank or popularity of the deceased; for, not only 
would the people ol the district assemble to testily 
their respect to him, but, so long as the memory ofliun 
existed, not a passenger wont by without adding • stone 
to the heap. "To this moment,"says Pennant, “ a 
suppliant will tell his patron curri mi clock er do rharne 
(I will add a stone to your cairn), meaning, when you 
are no more, I will do all possible honour to your me¬ 
mory." Some of the larger cairns are chambered, *.«., 
have internal galleries, or chambers. The most re¬ 
markable of this class » at New Grange, near Drog¬ 
heda, in Ireland. Cairns belong chiefly to stony 
countries; where stones are scarce, earthen tumuli 
take their place. They are to be found throughout the 
British islauda, in France (especially Brittany), and 
Norway; but in Germany, Denmark, Sweden, and 
other parts of Europe, tumuli are more common. 

Caiehgoem, or CAtBXOOECM, kaind-germ, a smoky- 
tinted variety of quartz, often of a fine brown or 
amber colour. It receives its name from the moun¬ 
tain Cairngorm, on the aides of which it is found in 
great perfection. It is sometimes so dark a* to he 
nearly black- It is much used for seals, brooches, and 
the larger forma of jewellery; and one Edinburgh lapi¬ 
dary is said to have cut nearly £400 worth from a single 
crystal. 

Caissok, haV-ns (Fr. caisson, a cheat), a term ap¬ 
plied in Civ. Eng. to large frameworks of timber, used 
in forming a foundation for the pier* of n bridge, or 
any structure, a portion of which is built in deep water. 
Caissons are now only used for this purpose in coses 
when the bottom Is rocky, at it has been found that 
tha underlying strata, if of a diffisrent nature, are apt 
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to be undermined and worn away by the action of the 
water, to the detriment of the superstructurei aa Ik 
the ease of old Westminster bridge, the HadlWM Of 
which were made in this manner Id 17K), by Lab shy*, 
a Swim engineer, and which has been lately replaced 
by the present structure. The following woe the me* 
thod adoptedWhen the bottom had been prepared 
and levelled, a hollow framing was brought over tie 
spot, and, aa soon aa a sufficient quantity of masonry 
had been piled npon it. It wsa pierced and tank. 
Caissons are now made open at both ends, and tilled 
with concrete, to insnre solidity. Docks are sometimes 
closed by caisson-gates, especially if it is not neoeaeary 
to open them very often. In Mar., the caisson is s 
machine for raising vessels, resembling an enormous 
chest, with an air-tight chamber in theTuterior, which 
will not allow it to sink below a oertain depth. In order 
to raise the vessel, it is rank, by letting the water into 
it, and brought under the ship's bottom, and there se¬ 
cured. The boles, through which tbs water entered, 
are then closed, and the water pumped out. Tbit 
causes it to rise and lift the vessel, uringingtbe bottom 
out of the water for inspection and repain,' whiehcan 
he thus effected without bringing the vessel into dock, 
or hauling her on shore. In MU., it is applied to the 
tumbril, or waggon, in which ammunition is carried) 
and to » large wooden chest filled with powder ana 
shells, and buried under, or near, any fortifioatloos, to 
be exploded, if necessury, like a mine. 

Caitiikrbs Flags, kaitk-need, in Geol., a aeries of 
dark-coloured flaggy beds, belonging to the middlepor- 
tion of the Old Red Sandstone,us developed in Scotland. 
These beds are rich in fossil Ashes, The stone is of 
great toughness and durability, and is largely employed 
for paving. 

Caiux Cot.lgb, kai'-e-iu, Cambridge, or more pro¬ 
perly, Unnville and Caius College, was founded in 
HUH, hy Edmund Gonvillo, rector of Terrington, in 
Norfolk, and endowed for a master and three fellows. 
Various benefactors afterwards added to its endow¬ 
ments, and in 1668, John Caius, M.l>., having rebuilt 
a large part of the oollego, and endowed three additional 
fellowships and twenty scholarships, obtained a .royal 
charter, by which the former foundations were all eon- 
firmed, ami his own foundation established, the name 
of the college to be, thenceforward, Gonvillo and Caine 
College. Now statues have been given under act of 

f iarliamont, 10 & 20 Viet, e. 8H, by whiah the college is 
isnceforth to consist of a master, thirty fellows, and 
hirty-six scholars. The fellowships are rid open, and 
are not vacated by marriage, but terminate, in general, 
nt the end of ten years from the full standing of M.A. 
They may, however, bo retained under certain circum¬ 
stances ; as, if the fellow be holding, or have held, 
certain university or college offices, or shall have taken 
holy orders within five years after attaining the stand¬ 
ing orM.A., or shall have been permitted, by special 
7ote of the maate; and fellows, to retain it. Twelve of 
.ho fellows are seniors, the other eighteen are junior*. 
They are to be chosen from graduate* of the college (or, 
if the master and seniors shall at anytime see tit, of the 
univernty) who have distinguished themselvea in th* 
itndies of the university, or in some department of 
icicnce, literature, or art. The thirty-six scholarship* 
ate divided into font classes, of differsnt value, from 
£60 to £20, and are perfectly open. They are tenable 
until the scholars are of standing to take the degree of 
B.A., and may, in special cases, be continned until the 
holder is of standing to take M.A. There ere also eon*, 
'acted with this college four studentships in medicine, 
founded by Christopher Tancred, Esq., each of fbe 
annual value of £113, which may be held for time 
yeara after taking B.M.; two scholar ships, of tike 
annual value of £62. 10*., founded in 1830, by Juba 
Bayer, and in the presentation of the governors of 
Harrow school; and two exhibit! on* at Harrow school, 
founded by John Lyon, 1890, eaeh £10 yearly, for four 
years.—Ref. Cambridge UtUeanUv Calendar. 

Oajahcs, kaf-S-ntii (from the Malay name Cafjaeg), 

■ Hot., a gen. of plaate belonging to the net. ora. 
Leguminoeei, sab-ora. JHapiReMacMS. The species yield 
a kind of pulse, known as much used for 

food by the poor of the West Indies. In Jamatta* 

§ igeon* are usually fed with these feeds/ heooe twU 
inglish name. 
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CkJivvr. (At Malal*uoa.) 

(JaliiuiS, jMW-MsV (Sp. enlahaca), a ni!)s« give 
to vessels made ftom tits card shell of the fruit of 

the eslsbssh-tree. 
These are much 
used is the Went 
Indie* and tropical 
part* of America, 
and aerre as bottles, 
dips, cablets, Ac. 
for holding liquids. 
They are often ela¬ 
borately carved, 
and ornamented 
with various co¬ 
lours. The cala¬ 
bash will sustain a 
considerable amount of heat, and it is sometimes used 
as a kettle for boiling water. Dried gourd-shells, used 
for holding fluids, are also called calabashes. 

Calabash. (See Csxscshtu.) 

Calabash Nuthbg. (A* Monohora.) 

Otuinrv, kil-ai'-dl-ttm, in Iiot., a gon. of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Arnetts. The species are 
mostly natives of South America and the West Indies, 
and arc frequently cultivated as stove-plants in this 
ootmiryfor the sake of their elegant spotted stems and 
Boat loaves. They have the same general appearance 
as the species of Arum, and resemble them in btnng 
all more or less acrid. The species C. teguinum 
highly poisonous, and when any part is chewed, th 
tongue swells so much that the power of speech is lost. 
Ob this account, it bus received the popular name < 
tfomb-caue. O. lagitHfolmm, the Brasil cabbage, 
cultivated in many parts of the world for its loaves at' 
root-stock, which, when boiled, are edible. The leaves 
are preferred, anil ore said to form a most nutritions 
Snd dolioato vegetable. The conus of many other 
•prates, when cooked, are edible. 

Oalahahusb-wooo. (Stt Diosptsos.) 

OAUinri, Ardl'-a-SM-M, native carbonate of sine. 
(As Znto.) 

Oalahihb, Elrctrio, a silicate of sine, found 
Various parts of America in rhombio prisms and in 
massive iaerastod aggregations. On being boated, it 
possesses electric properties; whence its name. It is 
•n important ore of smo. (Set Zinc.) 

Calahiktea, HUa - jain'- tha (Or. kalot, beanti- 
fbl, mtntha, mint), in Bot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord. Labiate. Four species are 
natives of Britain, and are known respectively by the 
trivial names of mountain-balm, cat-mint, basil-balm, 
and wild basil. The first, which is also termed the 
common oalamint (C, qffldnalit', has aromatio leaves, 
which are frequently employed by country people to 
make herb-tea, and ra a pectoral medicine. 

CalavtTks, kii'-i-miUt (Lat. calamus, a reed), in 
Geol., fossil stems occurring abundantly in the ooal- 
mesaures. They are hollow-jointed cylinders, with 
longitudinal furrow*, and their flattened condition 
proves that they must have been so soft ns to oiler 
little roristanoe to pressure. The true affinities of the 
gigantic plants, of which these are the remains, have 
not yat been determined. 

Calahvs, MP-dura* (Lat.,from Or. kalamot, a stalk, 
atom, or Wad), a pen made from a reed, probably the 
Stem of Arundo Donor, used by the ancient*. * The 
reed-poo, called JMdm by the Arabs, is still commonly 
employed in Oriental oountrira. 

Oalahob, In Bot., a gen. of palms consisting of 
numerous species, all having vary slender stems, which 
•re found cnmbtng over the trees in the forests of the 
hotter parts of the Bast ladies. Some of the best 
description* of walking-canes are obtained (Tom the 
plants of this genua. The Malacca cans is the produce 
Of C. JMaeeat Rattan cane, of C. teimiomum and rw- 

r drate**,' «d Partridge cane, of an undetermined 
dra. The fruit of C. Draco is the chief source of 
•stringent resinous substance known in commerce 
aa dragon a-bjood. This completely ravers the fruit, 
■nd ia melted or scraped offf and then formed into 
ameS cakes. 

„ CfLAKBt AmRuicvb, d-ve-ssdf'-t-kite, a name given 
by toe mudeWte to a plant ranmtty snppoeed to be the 
aweet Big. (As Acontn^l Dr. Royte is, however, of 


Caloaroooa Waters 

opinion that the name wee applied to the sweet-scented 
pass which he baa designated Atutropogon catenas ara- 
matin*. (Stt Asnaorooox.) 

Oalahob Sciotoini, tcrip-fo'-ri-ut (Lit., a writ¬ 
ing-pen), in Anat., is a groove or canal with a pen-like 
termination at tha bottom of the fourth ventricle of 
the brain. 

Calajtdxa, laO-An'-dra, a gen. of coleopterous insects 
closely allied to the Circiuionidm. The corn-weevil 
(C. granaria) ia included in this genna. Is its perfect 
form this little beetle ia of a reddish-brown colour, 
about an eighth of an inch long; haa a slender 
snout slightly bent downwards, e closely-punctured 
and very Tong thorax, and furrowed wing-covers, that 
do not entirely cover the tip of the abdomen. It horn 
a hole into the grain with its proboscis, in which an 
egg is deposited. The egg turns into a tiny grub, which 
devours the whole inside of the groin, leaving the 
husk entire. Wheat and other gram may, therefore, 
lie much damaged without presenting a had appear¬ 
ance. If the true state of the case, however, should 
he suspected, there is a very simple test. A handful 
of the suspected grain is thrown into a pan of water, 
when the hollow husks at once float on the surface, 
and the sound grains sink to the bottom. It will afford 
some idea of the formidable character of theso tiny 
beetles, to state as an ascertained fact, that one feinate 
is capable of p daaing six thousand of hor kind in a 
single year. 

C ilappa, o- oox-obab, hii-litp'.pa. a gen. of Cnu» 
f.trru iuhabiti i» the sens of the Indian Archipelago, 
the Pacific and AI Untie oceans, and the sees of 8outh 
America. One of this family (Calappa granulala) ia 
an inhabitant of the Mciliterranean, and,'according to 
l’risso, is found most frequently in the fissures of rucks, 
at a depth sometimes of a thousand feet. Their gene¬ 
ral colour is pale rose, with whitish feet and brown 
uails. 

Calash, knl-iith' (Fr. cnlecke), a small low-wheeled 
carriage or chariot, employed for taking exercise in 
parks, gardens, Ac. It is generally provided with a 
hood, or covering, which can be raised or drawn down 
at the pleasure of the occupant. The term calaahia 
also given to a head-covering used by ladies. 

Cai.jltucs, foil-ti-thue, a gen. of ooleoptorous insects 
belonging to the Oeodephaga section. Upwards of 
t wentv of this species of ground-beetle are found in 
Europe. 

Calatbava, Ordru or, hU-H-fra'-vd, an order of 
knighthood founded by the Abbe Raymond, after the 
rules of the Cistercians, in 1153, when Sancho III., 
king of Castile, transferred to him the oity of Cals- 
trava. In 11(13, the knights, under Don Garciaa de 
Redon, separated themselves from the monks, and 
were afterwards confirmed by tha pope. In 1107, 
Cnlatrava was taken liy the Moors, and the knights 
transferred their seat to the castle of 8alvotierra, and 
called themselves after it. After the death of their 
twenty-ninth grand master, De Padilla, I486, the choice 
fell several times upon the king, end in 1623 the pope 
made the office or grand master hereditary to the 
?rown, and allowed the knights to marry. Though 
long one of the most honourable and distinguished of 
the orders in Spain, they never attained to great 
wealth, but they were possessed of great influence ia 
the state. The order has lost most of its possessions, 
and, at present, ia little more than an order of rank. 
The robe of the order is a white mantle with a red 
cross of lilies on the left breast. 

Oaloaiib-Obossieb, kul-iairt grot , -i*ai (Fr., coarse 
limestone), in Oeol., an important member of the 
Eocene group of beds in the Paris basin, usually co¬ 
ordinated with the Barton, Bagshot, and Bracddrahara 
beds of England. 

Calcajbb-Silicxrcx, iilV-M>s(r) (Fr., flinty lime¬ 
stone), in Oral., a compact silioious limestone, which 
sometimes takas the plaioe of the CaXeairt-grottitr in the 
Paris basin. 

Calcabbov* Sfab. (As Caloitb.) 

Calcabiods Tv»a, h\l-kai'-ri-ut fa'-fa.—Calcareous 
tufa is formed in volcanic districts by toe deposition o t 
calcareous matter in a more or teas compact form. 

Calc Assorts WATaas.—Carbonate of lime die* 
solves in pure water to the extent of two or three 
grains to tho gallon; hut whan aaibonte said is pro- 
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•ant, it it mush more freely taken 19. If, however, 
the temperature be raised, the oarbacio add escape*, 
leadiv behind a crystalline deposit af oarbanate of 
lime. Za nature, enormous crystalline conoretiona 
of thia kind an fonned bjr water charged with ear* 
boain add percolating onkmumm atrata. The stalac¬ 
tite cavern* of Derbyshire are inataneea of thia. 
Stalaetitee ace formed by water charged with carbonic 
add and carbonate of lime dripping from the roof, 
and leaving behind a portion of carbonate of lime 
before it drop*. When it faila on the floor of the 
cavern, another deposition of caicareont matter takes 
place, forming a etalagmite, which gradually rises to 
meet the atalaotite above it; in this way a natural 
pillar ie formed. Moat spring water contains carbonate 
of lime held in solution, which i* deposited on thB 
side* of the vessel when the carbonio add is expelled 
by heat. In ateam boiler* this becomes a great in* 
convenience, and i» obviated by adding sal-ainmoniao. 
to the water. Chloride of calcium ia formed, which 1 
remains dissolved, while the carbonate of ammonia is j 
volatilised with the steam. Water containing car bo- j 
nate of lime in solution, or hard water, as it is popu* 1 
larly termed, ia therefore softened by means of boiling 


oan be formed; hard water is, therefore, very uneco¬ 
nomical for washing purposes. Dr. T. Clark baa 
devised a very ingenious method of softening hard 
water, by adding milk of lime. The carbonio acid 
(mites with the lime, setting free the carbonate origi¬ 
nally dissolved, and the whole falls to the bottom as a 
precipitate of carbonate of lime. 

Calcudowt, or CHALCBooirr, lcal-ted'-o- n* (from 
Calcedon, in Bithynia), a translucent massive variety 
of quarts, closely allied to opal and agate, and oftou 
found associated with them. It often occurs in cavi¬ 
ties in amygdaloid and other rocks, in the form of 
" icicles,” or stalactites. The colours very from white' 
to yellowish brown, pale grey, bluish grey, and light 
brown. 

CiXosor.i, leiU-ee-o'-la (Let., a little shoe), in Geol., 
a fossil brnchiopod, so called from its under valve, 
which is shaped like the point of a shoe, and fitted with 
a lid-like upper valve. It ia characteristic of the mid¬ 
dle Devonian period. 

Cascsolaku, kal-et-o-lai’-re-a (Let. ealeeola, 
little shoe), in Dot., a gen. of herbaceous or shrubby 

S anta belonging to the nat. ord. Serophulariaeem, and 
stinguished by the following characters: —Calyx 
frpartite; corolla 2-lipped, the lower lip being inflated 
so aa to form a bag, and the shape of the whole, in 
some species, resembling that of a slipper; fruit a cap¬ 
sule, semi-bivalvular, with bifid valves: only two fertile 
stasia®*. The species are natives of South America 
and the Falkland Islands. In Chili and Pern they 
oooor in anoh abnndauco aa to give a peculiar aspect 
to the landscape. Most of them have corymbs of 
showy flowers, generally yellow, bnt sometimes purple. 
Calceolarias have been extensively cultivated in Europe 
aa greenhouse plants since about 1830, and by crossing 
the aparnea soma lovely hybrids bave been produced. 
Some of the species are used in South America for 
dyeing. 

Cixcnra, lrU-tituf (Lot. eala, lima), a chemical 
term, signifying the separation of the more volatile 
portions of a solid body by means of heat. Thus lime 
u formed from chalk or limestone by calcination. Tbe 
older chemists applied the term to the oxidation of' 
metals by beat, thinking it was an analogous process 
to that just mentioned; they therefore colled all oxides 
produced by beat, calx, or calces of the metal; thus, 
calx of tin is what is now called oxide of tin. 

Csncncnns, kil’-ein-itu, compact calcareous in¬ 
crustations formed in the open air. A section shows 
layers and lines of varying colour and hardness, which 
mark the gradual progress of the deposit. 

CUtonx, Cxnoxnmns Spa*, or Osuovsn or 
Jam, hU-eW, native crystallized carbonate of lime, 
occurring under nearly 600 different crystalline terms, 
all derived from the fundamental rhamnohedroa- The 
purest crystals are transparent and colourless; other 
varieties are semi-transparent and opaque, often co¬ 
loured with grep, red, yellow, rose, and violet. One 
871 
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transparent form oeourring in rborabohedral 
possesses the property of double refraotion { i,<^( 
jests scab through it appear double. From having 
been found iu Iooland, it Is oalled Iceland Spar (which 
tee). 

Csicnns, UP-ee^m (symbol Ca.equivalsut 90, aptt. 

S av. I BS), the metallic bozo of the alkaline earth 
se. Calcium belongs to tbe second group of metals, 
and has far its analogues barium, strontium, and mag¬ 
nesium (which tee). It is one of the meet abundant 
substances in nature, forming a very large 1 
of the craat of the earth. It occurs in name 1 
bination with fluorine as floor spar, with oxyn 
carbonio acid as chalk, limestone, and mart)! 
with oxygen and sulphuric acid as gypsum, which is hy¬ 
drated sulphate of fime. Calcium was first obtained sy 
Sir Humphrey Davy by eieetrolysis, in 18061 but HtBe 
was known of its properties until Dr. Matthias*o n 
formed it by tbe olcctrolytio decomposition of A 
mixture of the chlorides of calcium and strontium. 
It is a light-yellow metal, of the colour of gold 
alloyed with silver; it is rather harder than Mad. 
It melts at a red heat, and ie very malleable. It tar¬ 
nishes in a day or two even in dry air, and iu moiater 
air it becomes slowly oxidised. It bums with a brilliant 
white light when heated ia air, ohlorine, or the vapour* 
of iodine, bromine, and sulphur, and rapidly decomposes 
even at ordinary temperatures. It has alio Men 
obtained by MM. Lihs-Doudart and Jobin by acting 
ou iodide of calcium with sodium. The best-known 
compound of calcium ie its oxide, or lime, whieh may 
be obtained in a state of perfect purity by beating 
pure carbonate of limo to redness. In practice, lime 
is made by burning common limestone with alternate 
layers of coal in a kiln. Lime hi a white, porous, 
opaque, inodorous, infusible substance, with strong 
alkaline end caustic properties. "When water is 
thrown on it, an equivalent is absorbed, and heat 
evolved, hydrate of lime (CaOlIOJ being the result. 
Hydrate of lime is commonly oalled tlaiced, or tlaeked 
lime, to distinguish it from anhydrous oxide, which is 
known by the name of quick lime, from ite powerfld 
noustio properties. Cola water dissolve* about of 
its weight of hydrate of lime, forming lime-water. 
Contrary to the usual rule of solutions, not water only 
dissolves about half that quantity. In foot, whan 
lime-water, prepared in the cold, is heated, it depodte 
crystals, which redissolve as the solution cools, Llms- 
water is alkaline to the taste, and turns vegetable 
yellows brown, and blues green. Exposed to the dr, 
it gradually absorbs earhonio acid, and deposits car¬ 
bonate of lime. Milk of Ume i* byarete of fins mixed 
with water until a milky fluid is obtained. Lima Is 
greatly used in tho arts for mortar, cement, and ma¬ 
nure, for dyeing, soap-making, and leather-dressing. 
Mortar is prepared by mixing one part af freeUr- 
slakod lime and two or throe part* or sand, with suf¬ 
ficient water to form them into a paate. The theory 
of the bardenuJg of mortar is but imperfectly under¬ 
stood, the most prevailing idea being, that a combina¬ 
tion of silicate or time and a compound of the carbonhte 
with the hydrate are formed, whioh, together, sat 
in a solid mass. ITydraulio morlart, or cements, an 
such aa set under water. They are made from natural 
or artificial mixture* of ciUoa, or some earthy silicate, 
and lime. They an prepared by calcining a limestone 
containing these ingredients. A double silicate of lime 
and magnesia ie formed, which has the property of ab¬ 
sorbing water, and beooming insoluble. (For tbe theory 
of the action of lime as a manure, tee MaXUSX.) Hy¬ 
drate of Ume Is used in the purification of gas, in too 
preparation of ammonia and blesehing-powaer,ia can- 
die-making, soap-boiling, cotton-printing, tanning, and 
sugar-refining. In the laboratory, hydrate of lime is 
extremely useful in preparing caustic alkalies, and in 
absorbing oarbonie arid, foe whieh it possesses a vary 
strong affinity. In medicine, lime-water ia used as aa 
antacid, and to afford a supply-of lima to the bones of 
rickety children who have not the power of assimilating 
sufficient km* from their Ordinary food to give the 
necessary compactness to their bones. The principal^ 
oxyialt* ot calcium an the following:— Cartoned* qf 
Ume (OaOOO,).— Th is substante enters largely into tho 
composition of rockb and minsrals. In the amorphous 
atate, it occurs abundantly tmder the wdl-known forma 
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of limestone, oolite, chalk, and marl. It also form* 
the larger portion of coral*, the bones of animals, the 

lirds, the scalos of fishes, and tbe (belli of onvei 
_ minute granular crystals, combined with 

various metallio oxides or bitnmiuou* matter, it consti¬ 
tutes marble of different sorts. White Carrara marble 
is nearly chemical, pure carbonate of lime. In a regu¬ 
lar crystalline state, it occurs under a greater variety 
of forma than any other mineral. Its primary form 
is a rhombohedron, as in Iceland spar j but in arra- 
gonlte it formB hexagonal and sqnare prisms. (For 
a more particular description of these forms tee 
Ouont and IcitAWb Sr ax.) The uses of carbonate 
eflime are very numerous, under the forms of limestone 
and oolite, which constitute building-stone, marble, 
chalk, lithographic stone, fto. Ac. When burnt with 
Bceeas of air, limestone forms ordinary lime; if, how¬ 
ever. the air be excluded, and the beat raised to a 
considerable height, it fuses without undergoing de¬ 
composition, and, on cooling, forms a eiystalline mass 
resembling marble. Chloride qf lime is the name given 
to bleaching-powder, which is prepared by passing n 
current of chlorine through milk of lime, by winch 
means it is obtained in solution ; or by passing chlorine 
over hydrate of lime, which produces it in tho form of a 
moist powder. The product obtained is regarded by 
chemists as a mixture of chloride of calcium (CuC I) and 
hypochlorite of lime (CaO.ClO). By exposure to the air, 
hypoclilorous acid is continually ovolvcd by I he act ion of 
the carbonic acid. If an erccet of any acid is added, 
chlorine is produced. Tho former properly is taken 
advantage of to destroy the gaseous poisons with which 
the air of sick-rooms and other localities is contami¬ 
nated. lly the action of the carbonic ncid of the nir, 
or by tho addition of small portions of dilute sulphuric 
acid, hypochlorous acid is evolved, which oridicee and 
destroys the miasmata. A mistaken notion has arisen 
that it is the chlorine that acts in this case; but, from 
the rationale given above, it will be seen that it is tbe 
oxygen of the hypoclilorous acid which is tho destroy¬ 
ing agent. Wlien chlorine is required for bleaching 
purposes, an excess of aeid is used. (See Blsacuixo.) 
Chloride of lime is often used in the laboratory in con¬ 
junction with a weak acid ns an oxidising agent. Home 
chemists look on chloride of lime as being au oxychlo¬ 
ride of caloinm, or CaOCl, and deny that the com¬ 
pound contains chloride of calcium in an unemnbined 
State, as none is dissolved out when chloride of lime is 
mixed with alcohol, l’hosphatee qf lime.—There are 
■overal phosphates of lime, the most important of which 
is that obtained from the incineration of bones, which 
may be regarded as a triphosphate of lime. Superphos¬ 
phate of ume, much used as a manure, is prepared by 
gmdsaDvmixing bone-dust with oil of vitriol, and adding 
an equal quantity of water between each addition of 
aeid. The mass is allowed to lie in a heap until it is 
dry, and is then used under tho name of superphosphate 
qf lime. Its real composition is found to be a mixture 
sphate and sulphate of lime with the animal 
of bones. Sulphate qf lime occurs m nature 
as gmeum, selenite, and anhydrate . Qypsum, on 
being odmt, yields a white powder, commonly known 
ns ptaeter qf Paris, from the best gypsum-beds being 
found near that city. Plaster of Paris, which is an¬ 
hydrous sulphate of lime, possesses the property of 
solidifying when mixed with water: it also expands 
slightly at the same time. These properties render it 
extremely valuable for casting and moulding objects of 
which oopies are required. Plaster of Paris absorbs 
water from the air if allowed to remain m unclosed 
vessels, (See Gypsum and Stucco.) Sulphate of 
Time is prepared by passing sulphurous acid through 
water containing chalk or hydrate of lime in a fine 
atato of division, it is used as a convenient source of 
sulphurous aeid. 

Calcium, CaLOBtsa op (CaCl).—Chloride of Calcium 
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tory for drying gases. Farther fusion expels the 
whole of the water. Anhydrous chloride of calcium. 




hydrated salt, mixed with snow or water, depresses 
the temperature to —82° Fahr. Chloride or caloinm is 
found in nearly all mineral waters. Chloride of cal¬ 
cium absorbs ammoniacal gas to a considerable extent, 
producing a salt of the formula CaCl.tNH,. 

Calcium, Fluobibb aw (CaF).—Fluoride of calcium 
occurs somewhat abundantly in the mineral kingdom 
as floor spar, which is generally associated with the 
ores of tin, lead, copper, and sino. It is found in 
crystals, the primitive form of which is the cube. They 
are generally yellow or purple, and sometimes pale 
green, or even colourless. On being heated, they do- 
cussitate violently, and emit a peculiar bluish-green 
phosphorescent light, which is probably due to elec¬ 
tricity. Fluoride of calcium is sparinglv soluble in 
water. It is soluble to some extent in nitric and hy¬ 
drochloric acids, from which ammonia precipitates it 
unchanged. Sulphuric acid decomposes it, forming 
sulphate of lime with the evolution of hydrofluorio 
acid. It is principally used in tbe laboratory for this 
latter purpose. It is also employed as a flux iu copper- 
smelting. 

Calcium, Pnosrainx of (Ca,P).—Phosphorus snd 
calcium uni* < 3 form this compound, which is interest- 


it a Might excess of hydrochloric aeid and evaporating. 
On ooobag, the solution deposits crystals containing 
■ix atoms of water of crystallization. These crystals, 
which are six-sided prisms, are highly deliquescent. 
By ftning at a heat not exceeding 392° Fahr., four 
equivalents of water are expelled, and the remaining 
White porous mass to extremely usetal in the labors- 
873 


low redness, u mixture of phosphide oi lime and phos¬ 
phate of calcium being tho result. PluiRiilude or cal¬ 
cium is a dull red substance, bard enough to strike 
lire with steel. When powdered and exposed to the 
air, it slacks, omitting phosphuretted hydrogen. In 
its unslacked form, it is decomposed when thrown into 
water, phospliurctted hydrogen being evolved, wbich 
ignites spontaneously. 

Calcium, Sclptiidks of.—T here are several com¬ 
pounds of calcium with sulphur, tho principal of wbich 
are the protosiilpliide, which is known by the name of 
Canton's phosphorus, and the pentasuiphide. 

Calcium, Tlhoxidx of (Cat).,).—This compound 
was procured byThcnard in brilliant crystalline plates, 
r adding lime-water to peroxide of hydrogen. 
Calculathto-Macjiikbs, kltl'-ku-lai-ting, machines 
by which all the common arithmetical operations and 
.thers of a more complex nature may be readilv el¬ 
ected, thereby saving a considerable amount of time 
to thoso who are eugnged in calculating lung series of 
figures, and insuring results which cannot fail to be 
nirrcct. Tbe system of logarithms (see I.ooaxitiims), 
nvented by the celebrated Napier of Morchistoun, in 
ltilt, which is of the greatest assistance to mathema- 
ticians and others in the computation of figures, by 
shortening the ordinary operations, seeniB to have been 
nstrumental in directing attention to the construction 
of an instrument by which arithmetical results could 
be produced by mechanical means, although the aba¬ 
cus (tee Abacus) had been long used in Europe and 
Asia for effecting calculations; and Napier himself 
bad prodneed what may be termed an elementary cal¬ 
culating-machine, consisting of rods with four faces, 
known as Napier’s Bones. (See Nafibb’b Bombs.) 
Tho first instrument which can justly be called a cal¬ 
culating-machine was invented by Blaise Pascal, in 
10-12, when he was about nineteen years of age. It 
vob more especially contrived for the calculation of 
turns of money, although it would also perform the 
ordinary operations of arithmetio with numbers on the 
common or decimal soale of notation. It consisted of 
a set of cylinders, with numbers marked on their ex¬ 
ternal surface, moving on axles to which wheels were 
attached, with a certain number of notches out in their 
circumference. As it is a matter of extreme difficulty 
to understand the construction and operation of a com¬ 
plex calculating-machine from description only, it has 
been thought better to render the manner in which 
’ascal’s machine was made, and the method by which 
t was worked, as dear as possible to the reader, 
merely mentioning the machines of other inventors, 
with a briof account of their general principles and 
purpose. Pascal's machine consists, as baa boon 
said, of a number of cylinders of the same tixe, with 
figures on the dremufarenoe, arranged in certain 
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series. as in fig. 1. In them figures, for the sake of 
exhibiting the whole of the numbers, the circum¬ 
ferences of the cylinder* are represented as bands, 
the extremities of which would join esoh other if 
brought into s circular form, et xx.yy, tto. It will 
be teen that the cylinder next the right, hand of the 
reader is divided into twelve equal parts, equivalent 
to the number of pence in a shilling; the second 
into twenty parte, the number of ehiUinga in s pound; 
while those towards the left hand, in succession, are 
divided into ten parts, corresponding to the nine figures 
and cipher used in our common system of notation. 
With the cylindere lest named, if there be a sufficient 
number of them, the operations of addition and sub¬ 
traction in abstract numbers can be readily performed, 



r * y x tty* r t y x 

ho. i. F». a. Ft©, a. 


and, with the aid of the first two. earns in pounds, shil¬ 
lings, end pence, osn be added and subtracted. It 
ahonld be remarked, that a wheel is ©Hashed to the axle 
of the cylinder on the right, having twelve notches in 
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its circumference, one with twenty notches on the axle 
of the next, and wheels with tan notohes on the arias of 
the remaining cylinders. These wheels are turned to 
hand with a small rod of metal, one end of whioH ca© 
be easily inserted in the notches, to pull the wheels for. 
wards, and eaeh wheel acts on the one next to it, from 
right to left, by a mechanical arrangement! so that, 
while the first wheel move* round once, the second 
moves onwards a twelfth part of its ciromnfereuae; 
while the second moves round once, the third moves 
onwards a twentieth part of its oiroumferenoe j and 
while each of the others completes an entire revolution, 
the one next to it, to the left, moves onwards a tenth 
part of its circumference, for reasons that are suffi¬ 
ciently obvious, or which, at all events, will be clearly 
seen presently. It should also be mentioned, that in 
fig. 1 the wheels are placed, with the oiphere of each 
series in e line in front of the machine, ready to com* 
mence operations. The double lines merely represent 
tho front of the maohinc, to wliioh the reqniute Ilttm 
of figures must be brought when it is desired to melts 
any calculations, and against which the results should 
appear, to tic conveniently rend. For the sake of Qlus. 
tration, suppose it is desired to add £5. 13s. id. to 
ill*. ll». lid. We must first turn the wheels by the 
metal rod, in tbo direction shown by the arrow, until the 
figures!), It, 11, appear in the front of themachine, as in 
columns *«, y», xx, in fig. 2: the figures in ooluma i»i* 
remaining unaltered. It wiU be noticed, that by the 
chttiigo of position from fig. 1 to fig. 2, the spaos 
now in front of tho cylinder r x in fig. 2 has been 
moved onwards eleven divisions from its original posi¬ 
tion in tig. 1, in the direction indicated by the arrow. 
We must now move it forwards two spares In tbs same 
direction, ss we have to add 2 to 11; we then have 1 
in the lower part of tho spaao now in front, as in fig 3, 
which indicates Is. Id., as the cylinder ho* moved for¬ 
wards thirteen spaces, or a complete revolution and 
one space (representing a shilling and a penny) from 
its original position lu fig. 1, But while the cylinder 
x x moves through one revolution, tho wheelwork con¬ 
necting it with the cylinder y y, causes that oyUnder to 
move onwards ^„th part of its circumference, eud the 
figure 15 appears instead of It (or would appear if 
figures were given, showing the successive action of 
each cylinder on that next it to tbo left, which tto 
reader can easily construct for himself), which show* 
that Is. has been carried, as it were, to 14; and wehav© 
now to add 13 to 15 for the shillings, instead of 13 to 14, 
The cylinder yy must, therefore, bo moved onwards 
in the same direction ss before for thirteen spaces, 
which brings 8 m the lower part of tlie space in front 
of the machine, indicating £1. 8s, as tbo result of tto 
addition, as the cylinder y y has moved forward twenty- 
eight spaces, or one revolution, and eight spaces, from 
its original position in fig. 1. The cylinder r g, from 
the action of the wheel work connecting it with » y,. 
has moved forward one space during the complete 
revolution of « y, bringing O in the lower part of tto 
s|»nco now in front of the machine instead of I), show¬ 
ing that £1 has been carried to the original £0, aafi 
indicating that the £5 to he added must be added t© 
£10. The cylinder e e is, therefore, moved forward fit© 
spaces, which brings S in tbe lower part of the spec© 
now in front of the machine, end by tbe connecting 
w heel work lietweon the cylinders tt.rr, the letter w 
moved fnrwnrds one space from its original position tit 
fig. 1, in consequence of rz having performed a com¬ 
plete revolution, giving the reading £16. St. Id. as the 
result, as shown in fig. 3. It will be noticed that til© 
lower figures in the spaces are the figures used in tto 
operation of addition ; tbe upper fignree are need to 
perform subtraction. From the above process tto 
general principles of oalenlatiug'machlnee will to Un¬ 
derstood, and it will be readily seen bow 0 f m 

simple nature can be constructed to perform opera, 
tions in compound addition and subtraction for any 
system of weights and measures. Machines of a more 
complicated nature, that would require pages of de¬ 
scription to make their construction and principle* 
even faintly_ comprehended, have been invented to! 
Thomas of Colmar, Stefiel. Wertheimer, Barenoss«, 
Schott, Manrel, Boget, Roth, Slovinski, Befflf*g©,«!M 
O. end B. Schauta, two brothers, Swedish en gi neer*. 
Of the above, those invented by Mr. Babbage, ©riled 
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by him the Difference Machine and the Analytical 
Machine, are the moet extraordinary. The former ie yet 
incomplete, and ie deposited in the museum of King's 
College, London. It was invented in 1822, or, rather, 
Mr. Babbage bad then oonoeived the primary idea of the 
machine. Government assisted Mr. Babbage to carry 
out his invention by grants amounting to £17,000; but 
government aid was ultimately withdrawn in conse- 
qnenoe of tome quarrel between Mr. Babbage and the 
authorities, and the maefaine was thrown on one side. 
It was intended to oonneot a printing or stamping 
apparatus with the machine, by which it would have 
registered the results obtained on copper plates. Had 
this invaluable machine been finished, it would have 
performed any operation in arithmetic and algebra, 
and complex processes of differentiation and integra¬ 
tion. The withdrawal of the government grant did 
BOt deter Mr. Babbage from prosecuting Ins plana, 
and he was an exhibitor of bis inventions in the Indus¬ 
trial Exhibition of 1802. The invention of the brothers 
Schentswaa based on the description of Mr. Babbage’s 
Difference Machine, and is nitnilur to it in general 
principles, though it differs from it in nemo points in 
the method adopted in ita construction. It was pur¬ 
chased by Mr. Batbbone, a merchant of Albany, U.8., 
for £1,000, and presented by him to the Dudley Ob¬ 
servatory in that town. Messrs. Hrlirutz have since 
Completed a machine for tlie British government.— 
Bef. Edinburgh lleniew, July, 1851; English Cyclope¬ 
dia —Arts and Sciences. 

Oax.oui.us, kdl'-eu-lus < Lat., dim. from calx, a lime¬ 
stone), in Med., is a hard inorganic concretion formed 
in various parts of the animal body, mid bearing a 
general resemblance in form or coraposiriou to stone. 
It receives various names, from the parts in which it 
exists; as, ealioatv in the salivary glands and duets, 
pulmonary in the lungs, intestinal in the stomach or 
intestinal canal, biliary in the gall-bladder, urinary in 
the kidneys or bladder, gouty in the joints of gouty 
persons. Thn moat familiar instance of tho formation 
of caioulua is the tartar which is deposited from the 
saliva and mucus of the mouth upou the toetb. The 
term calculus is, however, most frequently implied to 
those concretions which are formed in tho gall-bladder. 
or biliary duels, and those formed m tho kidneys or 
bladder. Ititiavy calculi, or gall-stones, arc composed 
almost entirely of oholesteriiie, with some colouring 
matter. They vary greatly in size and number, 
amounting sometimes to hundreds, and even, it is Naid, 
to thousands! but so long as they remain in the blad¬ 
der they do not usually cause much uneasiness. It is 
when they pass into the canal by which the bile is con¬ 
veyed to the duodenum, that they occasion great pain 
and derangement of the system. The pain occurs in 
paroxysms, and is generally attended with shivering 
and vomiting. If the bile lie wholly obstructed, jaun¬ 
dice comes on, and rapid emaciation succeeds. The 
disorder sometimes proves fatal, but generally the 
■tones And their way, sooner or later, into tb« intes¬ 
tines, and the disturbance subsides. Tho bt»t reme¬ 
dies are opium and bot applications over thn scat of 
pain, or a warm bath. Urinary calculi, gravel, or stone 
•n the bladder, are concretions formed and existing in 
the urinary passage#. They generally originate in the 
kidneys, ana afterwards pass down into the bladder, 
where they frequently attain a very large size: some 
have been found to attain a weight of 14 to 16 oz., 
and even more. While in the kidneys they are termed 
renal calculi, and they sometimes remain there per¬ 
manently, and may even attain a considerable size 
without causing much inconvenience; bat they may 
•lea produce inflammation and abaoess, and ultimately 
cause death. Generally, however, while yet of small 
else, they pass down tho ureters into the bladder. 
Sometimes the passing is attended with symptoms 
similar to those occasioned by the passing of a gall¬ 
stone, and similar remedies are to be had recourse to. 
The calculus having passed into the bladder, is then 
tamed a weieai calculus. At Brat it is attended with 
comparatively little pain; but unless removed or era- 
ousted, it ia tdre to enlarge, and to give rise to one of 
the most dreadful diseases that can afflict humanity, 
la the sartier stages muoh may be done to cheek the 
progress of this dangerous malady; but whan the cal- 
#Blua ia osoe formed, the only means by whioh it can 
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be got rid of Is an operation. The stone must either 
be withdrawn through the urethra by an instrument, 
or it must be broken into fragments small enough 
to he voided with the urine, or it must be extracted 
by an inoision. (Bee Lithotmtx, LithotokT.) The 
different varieties of urinary calculus are thus clamed 
by Dr. Wollaston, in the order of their frequency 
1. Uric acid; 2. oxalate of lime, called the mulberry 
calculus from its dark colour and rough surface; 3. 
ammoniaoo-msgnesian phosphate, called also the triple 
phosphate; 4. phosphate of lime, or bane-earth cal¬ 
culus; 6. fusible calculus, a combination of the last 
two species, and so called from its fusibility under the 
blowpipe; 6. the mixed oalculus, composed of several 
of the other kinds confusedly mixed; 7. urate of am¬ 
monia; 8. carbonate of lime; 0. cystic oxide; 10. 
xanthio oxide. The three last are extremely rare. 
Afnny of the calculi, and, iudeed, most of them, are 
not of one uniform composition, but consist of strata of 
two or three varieties, one forming a nucleus fot tho 
other deposits, and calculi thus formed receiving the 
name of alternating. Uric acid is more common as a 
nucleus than any other substance. Urinary calculus 
is more frequent in some districts than others, and 
Inrulity likewise influences the species of the stone. 
It is particular 1 ? prevalent in Norwich, while there nro 
other large t. s in which it is scarcely beard of. In 
some familii - . appears to be hereditary, and espe¬ 
cially in thus - who ure also subject to attacks of gout. 
It is much morn common among males tlmn females; 
and soldiers and sailors are particularly free from it. 
Tim predisposing causes of it, however, are still very 
imperfectly understood. 

Cat.cclus, in Math., is a term generally applied to 
signify nuy branch of mathematics which may lead to 
or involve calculation,—in fact, to all except pure geo- 
metry. There is the common Arithmetical calculus, 
and there is tho Algebraic calculus. The invention of 
the Differential calculus and the Integral calculus is 
claimed for Leibnitz ; they are identical with the 
Eluxionary ealeulus invented by Newton. The cal¬ 
culus of Partial Differences is a branch of the differen¬ 
tial and integral calculus ; and the calculus of Varia¬ 
tions is another port urn of the same theory. That part 
of Algebra whicb relates to exponents and logarithms 
is sometimes called the Exponential calculus. 

Caldakium. (See Bath.) • 

Cai.dkox, kawl'-dron (Fr. chanldron), a large kitchen 
vessel, generally made of copper, having a movable 
iron hnndle, by which it can be suspended on a hook 
abora the lire. 

Caledonia, kiil-e-do'-ni-a, tho name given by the 
Homans to that part of Scotland lying north of the 
ilrthsof Clyde and Forth, whioh formed the northern 
boundary of the Homan proviuce Britannia, as esta¬ 
blished by Agricola, who penetrated farthest in this 
direction. The derivation of the term is doubtful, but 
thn root, caled, or cnledon, is evidently British. With 
later writers, Caledonia corresponds pretty nearly 
with tho present limits of Scotland. The inhabitants 
are described as having red hair and large limbs; as 
living in tents, naked and barefooted; as fighting from 
eliariots, with shields and short spears, and bavins 
daggers also. They belonged not to the Germanic box 
the Celtic race. 

Calsdokitz, hU-e'-do-nite (from Caledonia, Scot¬ 
land), a compound of sulphate of lead with the car¬ 
bonates of copper and lead, fonnd in long prismatic 
crystals, of a deep bluish-green colour, at the Lead- 
hills mine, in Seotund. 

Camhbock, or CAUnootrxs, kai'-tm-boor, is a 
French expression for a pun, said to have been taken 
from a certain Westphalian, Count Calemberg, who 
visited Paris in the reign of Louis XV., and became 
notorious for bis blunders in the language. 

Calensae, or Kalindax, kbl'-en-dar (Or. kalein, 
to call), a written catalogue or table of all the days of 
the year, arranged in the order of days and weeks, to 
which are generally added oertain astronomical indica¬ 
tions, such as the hours of the rising and sotting of the 
sun, the entranoe of that star into each sign of the so- 
disc, the commencement of the seasons, the phases of 
the moon, as well as the particular epochs of religious 
and civil acts. The calendar being in reahtr but the 
chronological table of the year, has neoessaruy varied 
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with different people*, according to the diver* form* of 
their year. These different forms will be found ex 
plained in the article Ysax. The most remarkable ealen 
darsare,—1. The Hebrew calendar. Theyear of the Jews 
was a lunar one, beinq composed of 364 days, divided 
into twelve months, wbioh had alternately twenty-nine 
and thirty days. In order to make this lunar year accord 
with the solar year, the Hebrews supplied, seven times 
in nineteen years, an intercalary month or twenty-nine 
days. Bach month was divided into periods or seven 
days, or weekR, the Saturday being celebrated under 
the name of Sabbath.—2. The calendar of the Greeks, 
whose year was likewise lunar, and composed of twelve 
months, containing alternately twenty-nine and thirty 
days. To accommodate this year to the solar one, the 
Greeks added every two years b supplementary month. 
Bach month was divided into three decades.—3. The 
Roman, or Julian calendar. The Boman year, under 
Romulus, contained only ten months, or 301 days. 
Under Rutna, however, the year was extended to 
twelve months, or 355 days ; but, although nominally 
thus defined, the calendar did not in reality fix any thing 
more precise than the commencement of the months 
and seasons ; and throngh the ignorance or negligence 
Of the priests, the utmost derangement sulmeqiiently 
arose. To obviate this confusion, Julias Caesar, m 
46 B.O., effected a reform, by the introduction of the 
Julian calendar, in which the length of the solar year 
was fixed at 365 days, to which was added, every four 
years, a day called bissextile. This calendar was 
adopted not only by the Romans but also by all the 
modern nations, ana remained in use until the intro¬ 
duction of the calendar of Gregory XII t. The Human 
year hod twelve months, each being divided into 
unequal parts by the Calends, Nones, and Ides 
(*m these words).—4. The Gregorian calendar. This 
mode of distributing time was the result of the re¬ 
form inaugurated by Gregory XIII., and first came 
into operation in October, 1562. This calendar prin¬ 
cipally differed from the preceding in deducting 10 
days of that year, in whioh it first came into ope¬ 
ration, it having been ascertained that tho error 
of II minutes of the Julian year lind amounted, 
in 1582 years, to 10 wholo days. In order to prevent a 
recurrence of this error, it was ordered that every 
year ending a century should not bo counted as a leap- 
year, excepting the 400th year, and the multiples of 
400. Thus, 1200 and 1(100 were leap-years, 1800 was 
not, nor will bo 1900 : 2000, as being a multiple of 400, 
will be a leap-year, as well as every 400 ih year after¬ 
wards, in addition to every fourth year when it does not 
end a century. The Christian peoples, while they pre¬ 
served the names and tho order of the months of the 
Romans, rejected their manner of dividing the months 
and counting tho days; adopting, instead, the Hebrew 
system of dividing tho month into weeks. The Greeks 
and Rnssians bare refused to adopt the Gregorian 
calendar, retaining the Julian, or what is called in this 
country the “old style." Hence it is necessary to 
deduct 12 days from the new style, in order to make it 
agree with tho old. The reason for there being at the 
present time a difference of 12 instead of III days be¬ 
tween the old and new modes of reckoning, is due, as 
baa already been explained, to the fact that, in the 
Gregorian calendar, the yean 1700 and 1800 were not 
counted as leap-yean, while, according to the old, or 
Julian mode, they were so estimated.—5. Tbs French 
Republican calendar. This was adapted by a decree of 
the Rational Convention of Oct. 1793. The year was 



year was fixed at midnight of the 22nd of September 
(the autumnal equinox), and, retrospectively, the new 

S ear, or Tear I. of the Republic, began on the 22nd of 
eptember, 1792, Freeh names were given to the 
months and Hie days i the titles of the months being,— 
for Hie autumn season, Venddmiaire, Brnmaire, and 
Frimaire; for the winter season, RivAse, Fluvidse, and 
Ventdse; for the spring season, Germinal, Fiords!, and 
Proirial; end for the enmmer season, Meesidor, Ther- 
midor, and Fruotidor. Bock month was divided into 
■ period of three decades (10 day* each), each day 
betting, instead of the same of a saint, that of an 
agricultural product, implement, or animal useibl in 
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cultivating the earth. This oalendar remained in fore# 
during thirteen years, and was abolished by a decree of 
the emperor Napoleon I ..on the let January, 1906- 

Caikkdxbs, in Bod, Hist., denoted certain bonks 
preserved in the ohurehes, containing Hie memorials 
of the days on whioh the martyrs tufferod. After- 
ward* confessors, and other distinguished Christinas 
who had not arrived sit the glory of martyrdom, were 
also admitted to this honour. The principal work of 
this kind is Assemann's *' Calendar of the Uatvarsal 
Church,” illustrated with notes. 

Calkhdabuh Fxmuif, (L»t., 

Feast of the Calends), in Seal. Hist., were heathenish 
festivals celebrated on the calends of January, and 
afterwards adopted by tho early Christians. They were 
observed in the churches with masks, and weraattended 
with singing, dsneing, and grass inaeaaneies. Fathers 
and councils long laboured in vain to put down these 
festivals; and Tertullisn, Chrysostom, and Augustine 
havedeelaimpd in the very strongest terras against then, 
— Mtf. Du Cange, Olonarium LuHnitatit—jLtiowim, 

CUi,s:n>AKV)f Fuatbbr (Let., Brethren of the Gu¬ 
ru (in), a religious society, which originated about tho 
12th century, and took its name from the custom of 
assembling together in various place* on the first day 
of each month to regulate the ousorvanoe of tha ensu¬ 
ing leasts, distribute alms, So. It spread over France 
and Germany, but afterwards, having given rise to 
abuses, it was abolished. 

Oai.gndsring, kal'-tn-dtr-ing (Fr. eaUndrtr; Or. 
fafUndror, a cylinder, roller), the name riven to Hie 
final proeoss adopted to finish pieces s? ootton, or 
linen, for the operations of tho calico-printer, or for 
sale. It is done by passing the webs between cylin¬ 
ders subjected to enormous pressure, arid the process 
directly derives its name from the cylinders that are 
used to smooth, or flatten, the oloth that ia passed 
between them. When clothes have been washed, they 
are subjected to a simple form of calendering by 
passing them throngh a mangle, or by starching. anti 
afterwards pressmgthem with tho common emootning- 
iron. The patent mangle is somewhat similar to .the 
machines at present used by manufacturers in the 
general principles of its constructionj and the old 
mangle, in which clothes wore pressed on roilers that 
moved backwards and forwards on a level sorfhoe under 
a heavy box filled with stones («•« Maw turn), was iden¬ 
tical with the old calendering machines, with this 
difference only, that they were larger and heavier, and 
turned by horso-power. When the Frenoh tad 
Dutch I'roteatants were obliged to quit their respec¬ 
tive countries on account of the severities practised 
against them, they introduced the cylindrical calen¬ 
dering machine, in which the oloth is passed between 
ci linders, instead of between rollers and a fist sorfhoe, 
ns in the mangle, by which improvement every part of 
the piece receives a uniform pressure, and is passed 
through in uto direction, from ond to end, instead of 
being rolled backwards and forwards on rollers uniler 
a heavy traversing-box. The cylinders were formerly 
ma le of wood, but they ere now made of paper end 
cast iron, or copper, a’cylinder of paper working 
against one of iron, which is found to be better than 
iron working against iron, u the paper cylinders 
combine some slight degree of elasticity with tbe 
extraordinary hardness they possess. Thesis oylinders 
are mode of discs, or plates, of thick pasteboard- 
with a hole in the centre to reoeive an iron axis, end 
oiliers near the circumference, through which loug 
iron holts, with nuts and screws at either end, are 
passed. Iron plates are added at the ends of this 
cylinder of pasteboard disks, and the whole is tightly 
compressed by the action of the screws. The same* 
of tbe roller is renderad true by turning it in a lathe. 
The iron cylinders which ace used in eotyuneifea with 
those of paper sre hollow, and heated by the intro¬ 
duction of steam, or red-bot faeafoss. The calendering 
machine onanists of four or five roUm placed in a 
strong framework, generally of eaat iron, one above 
another. The pressure with which these roilers work 
against each other is regulated by lever*. Usmoofidar 
only is required, the rollers ate so regulated thet their 
surfaces may travel with uniform velocity, although 
they maybe of different rises (that is to asy,tf two 
roller* .were is juxtaposition, one of which wee rix 
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inches in diameter and the other twelve, the smaller 
roller must revolve twice while the other is going 
round once, as the circumference of the larger one 
is equal in extent to twice that of the smaller); but if the 
material is required to be glased^ the rollers are so set 
that their surfaces may travel with different velocities, 
in order that the surface of one may rub against the 
surface of that next to it. When fabrics are calendered, 
they are first subjected to slight pressure between 
warm cylinders. They are then prepared with atarch, 
which is sometimes adulterated with plaster of Paris, 
to give an appearance of substance to the material, 
ana again passed through tho machine. The round 
threads of which the web is composed are then found 
to bo flattened, and the texture of the fubric rendered 
closer, which is the main object of calendering. When 
the fabric ia to be glased, os chintz, for curtains and 
the coverings of chairs and sofas, very hot oopper 
rollers are used, which ruli as well as press h gainst the 
paper cylinders to produce the desired polish. Wa¬ 
tered goods are made to present their peculiar appear¬ 
ance by passing them under a metal cylinder with a 
raised pattern on it, which produces a greater pressure 
on some parts of the cloth than on others. Lawns and 
muslins are only subjected to a light pressure, that is 
just sufficient to smooth the surface without flattening 
the thread. Glazing was formerly effected by stretching 
the fabric on a table, and rubbing it with a polished 
flint, and this method is now sometimes adopted for 
small articles, or made-up goods with scams in them. 

Calbnubbb, Ml'-*n-dere, a Mohammedan sect, which 
take their name from Santon Calendri, their founder. 
They preach in the market-places, and live upon what 
their hearers aro pleased to bestow; but they are dis¬ 
tinguished more by free living than austerities, aud 
are beld in little esteem. 

CALBffDS, or KaLXNDS, bill'-end* (Lut. calendar), 
is Roman chronology denoted the 11 ret days of every 
month, being so uauied from culo, I call or proclaim, 
because thou the priests proclaimed the number of 
fasts or sacred days to be observed in the month. 
The Romans divided their month into three periods,— 
the Calends, None*, and Idee, The calends always fell 
on the 1st of the month, tho nones on the 6th, and 
the ides on the 13tb, except in the months of March, 
May, July, and October, when the nones fell on the 7th, 
and the ides on the lBtli. The days of the month were 
then reckoned backwards; thus the 30th of April wna 
the day before the calends of Muy, or the secoud day 
of the calends, the 29th the second day before the 
oalenda, ami so on to tho 13th, when the ides com¬ 
menced, the 12th being the day before the ides, and the 
4th the day before the nones.' As the Greeks did not 
reckon their days in this way, the Romans had a pro¬ 
verbial expression, ad Oracae calenda* (on the Greek 
calends), meaning never. The calends were usually 
the time for settling accounts, interests, Sic. ; hence 
they were sometimes called trietee calenda. The book 
in whicii an account of the interest was kept was termed 
calendar) am. 

Oaj.bxdula, hU-en'-du-ia, in Bot., tho Marigold, a 
gen. of plants belonging to tho uat. ord. Campoeit <e, 
sub-ord. Tubiiyione. The species C. qfflnnulie is tile 
' ~ gardens, the Uold-blume 
ii jardin of tho French, 


common Marigold of 
of the Germans, the Soucl 
aud the Furraueio of the Italians. Formerly, mauy 
medicinal virtues were ascribed to this plant, and it* 
flowers were usually added to soups to colour them, 
and also to act as “ oomforters of the heart and spirits.” 
Saffron is frequently adulterated with the yellow florets 
of the marigold. The name ia stated to be derived 
from calendula. Die Latin for the first day of the 
month, there being flower* almost any month in the 
yw. 

CiMFii'nn, hll‘-endure (I,at. caleo, I make hot), 
W. a term derived from the Spanish, and applied to a 
violent ardent fever common among sailors in very hot 
o l imate a. It is so called either aa being accompanied 
t, or as resulting from the great heat 

Cauruf, ktU-e-pan (y)', a French term, denoting a 
collection of literary or aeientiflc notes or information, 
• pocketbook in which one inscribes his observations 
or reflections, or a lexicon. The word is derived from 
Calepino, a leaned lexicographer of the 16th century, 


who took hit name from bia native plaoe, Calepio, in 
Italy, and was the author of a celebrated polyglot 
dictionary, which subsequently passed through many 
editions. 

Calf, Golds*, kalf, in Sacred Hist., we* an idol 
set up and worshipped by the Israelite* at the foot 
of Mount Sinai, in their passage through the wil¬ 
derness to the land of Canaan. The people fancying, 
from the long tarrying of Moses on the mount, that, 
they were deprived of his future guidance, prevailed 
upon Aaron to fashion them a golden oalf, that they 
might worship a* they had seen done in Egypt, aud 
for that purpose they contributed their ear-rings. 
This calf Moses is said to have burnt with lire, reduced 
to powder, and strewed it upon water, and made the 
children of Israel drink, tho object of whioh probably 
was to testify liis contempt for such gods, aud to show 
how utterly powerless they were to save themselvea 
from destruction. 

Calibbb, knV-e-ber (Fr. calibre), in Mil., the tech¬ 
nical expression for the diameter of the bore of any 
kind of cannon, rifle, or fowling-pieoe. The capacity 
of mortars and other guns used for throning hollow 
shot and shells is usually expressed by naming their 
calibra, as 10-inoh howitzer, 13-ipcli mortar, bus. $ 
while pieces of ordnance, from which solid shot are 
fired, are, on tho contrary, spoken of in accordance 
with the weigh >f the shot they throw, as 12-pouuder, 
300-pounder, The compasses, with curved logs, 
used for takr £ the diameter of shot and shells and 
cylindrical bodies, are called calibre compasses, or, 
improperly, callipers. 

Calico, kiU '- c - lo , plain cotton cloth, which con¬ 
stitutes one of tho most important British textile 
msinufnetures. It derives its uiunc from the town of 
Calicut, in India, whence it was flrBt imported. (See 
Cotton AIascfactuuk.) 

Calxcq-I’mhtibu, tho art of impressing cotton 
fabricB with various figures in one or more colours. 
In describing this art, the term will be taken in ita 
widest sciibc, as signifying printing on any fabric, 
whether cotton, woollen, or silk. There are few dyes 
which of themselves will impart to cotton a brilliant 
colour, able to resist the actions of light and wash¬ 
ing. The dye must be combined with a substance 
raUed a mordant, which has an affinity both for the 
dyo and the cotton fibre. These substances, although 
generally colourless, have the property of changing 
the colour of the dye. Tims, if a piece of cotton cloth 
be impressed with acetate of alumina in lines, with 
acetate of iron in dots, and with a mixture of the two 
m circles, it will become permanently impressed with 
red lines, blsck dots, and chocolate circles. The pro¬ 
cess of printing in different colours by means of mor¬ 
dants is very ancient, being described by .Pliny as 
having been practised in bis day in Egypt.' In Mb 
N atural History be says : “ Robes and veils aro 
-.minted in Egypt in a wonderful way, being first im- 
liued, not with dyes, but with dye-absorbing drugs, by 
which they appear to he unaltered; but when plunged 
into a caldron of boiling dyestuff, it is carious to see 
many colours imparted to tbe robe, in consequence 
of the modifying agency of the excipient drag.” In 
India, the modern method of printing by resist-pastes 
has been known from time immemorial, the process 
employed being that of painting the design upon tho 
fabric by hand with melted wax. Many of tbe speci¬ 
mens of Indian calico-printing by this method ore most 
intricate in their design, and must have taken a lifetime 
to execute. Calico-printing was first introduced into 
Bngland at the latter end at the 17th centnry, and met 
with furious opposition from tbe silk-weaver* of 8pital- 
flelds, in whose favonr the English government passed 
several acts prohibiting the importation of Indian cali¬ 
coes, and exacting heavy penalties from any one making 
or weering printed calicoes. In 1730, fabrics of cotton 
welt and linen warp were allowed to be printed and 
worn, by paying a duty of fid. per square yard; and it 
was not until 1774 that cotton doth was allowed to bo 
printed, on the payment of a heavy duty, which was 
only removed in 1831. The proosssaes employed in 
calico-printing an,—Singeing, by which the cloth is de¬ 
nuded of its fibrous down, which would prevent tho 
perfect application of the dyestuff. It it effected in two 
ways; either by rapidly passing the ootton doth over a 
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red-hot iron, or by passing it over a series of gas flames, 
which are suclrea through the fabric by auction-tube* 
placed over them. The fabric it next bleached bjr being 
boiled in an alkaline lye of aoda or lime, rinsed, 
steeped in a weak eolation of chloride of lime, rinsed 
again, steeped in dilate ealphurio acid, once more 
rinaed, dried, and smoothed. The cloth is now ready 
for printing, being brilliantly white, and capable of 
receiving dyes of the brightest and purest colour*. 
Calicoes are printed in four ways,—by small wooden 
blocks worked by hand, by large wooden blocks worked 
by a machine, by copper plates, and by copper cylin¬ 
ders. The first and third methods are aimoat obsolete: 
the second is practised principally on the continent; and 
the fourth ie, par excellence, the English method. In the 
large blocks mentioned in the second method the pat¬ 
terns are generally made of sycamore, laid upon deal, 
and either engraved in relief, or formed by copperahps, 
of different shapes, being driven into the surface. The 
machine used in this stvio is called a Ferro tine, from t ho 
name of its inventor, M. Ferrot, of Bouen. The cloth 
is wound round a prismatic iron roller, and the different 
coloured blocks are brought down on it successively. 
By this process, ono man and three children can print 
thirty pieces of cloth in a day. In the English process, 
the pattern is impressed upon copprr cylinders by hard 




toothed wheel, by means of which motion is communi¬ 
cated to them. Several of these engraved cylinders, 
one for each colour, arc united in one machine, forming 
two, three, five, and even ten-colour machines. The 
rdtton doth is made into u continuous web of forty or 
fifty pieces, and i? drawn over the rollers, each ono re¬ 
ceiving its colour from a cylinder covered with woollen 
cloth, and revolving in an oblong trough of colouring- 
matter, mordant, or resist-paste, and transferring it to 
the cloth. Calico-printings have reached such a state 
of perfection, that they will print nearly ten milce of 
cloth per day, with a pattern containing four or flw 
colours. Dyestuffs arc of two kinds, those which impart 
their colour alone, and thoso which require the appli¬ 
cation of a mordant. Tho former are called substan¬ 
tive, the latter adjective. (See Dyking.) There are, 
principally, five styles of calico-printing.—1. The Fait, 
colour, or chintz style, in which the pattern is applied 
in tho form of a mordant, the cloth being afterwards 
passed through a dye-bath. The colour, of course, 
clings only to the mordanted portion, the rest being 
washed out in an after-process. 2. The Mminennt atvle, 
in which the pattern is worked upon the cloth by the 
agency of some chemical substance which discharges 
portions of tho uniform colour in which the doth was 
first printed. 3. The Beeiet-patte stylo, when tho pat¬ 
tern is printed in some substance which resists the gene- 
ref dye afterwards applied to it, such os indigo, or some 
other substantive colour. 4. Steam colours, in which a 
mixture of the mordant and dye is printed on the cloth, 
the union of the two being oflecteu by subjecting it to 
the action of steam. 6. Spirit colour >, in which a mix¬ 
ture of dye and tin spirits, or chloride of tm, is used 


is paaaed through a madder dye-vet. In the rests#, or 
reserve style, various substances capable of resisting 
the notion or aubetentive dyes ere used; such as oils, 
metallic oxides, end their wits; end reserves, con¬ 
taining mordents, ere used, when a coloured impres¬ 
sion is desirod. The letter method or printing with 
mordant resists is called the lapio lazuli style,—where¬ 
fore It is hard to say. Steam ooloure ere .mostly- 
produced by the aid of peroxide of tin, or stenpio 
aoid, or perchloride of tin is used as a mordant. A 
full-bodied rod, for instance, is produced in the follow- 
ing manner:— A decoction of prach-wood is thickened 
with gum, and mixed with chlorido of tin. The impres¬ 
sion is printed on the cloth with t his mixturCiend, when 
dry, the goods are submitted to the action of dry steenu 
which causes the union of the substances contained 
in the dyestuff. Spirit colours ere brilliant, but very 
fugitive. They arc mostly vegetable dyes, mixed with 
perchlorideoi tin, or tin spirits, as itistermed. A sixth 
style —Figment printing —is when a heavy, insoluble 
colour, such as ultramarine or magenta, is mixed with 
gutta-percha solution, albumen, or caseins, and printed 
on the cloth. Since the introduction of the aniline dyes, 
this method of printing has somewhat revived. By 
the combination of supcrexcellence in machinery and 
chemistry, England is now at tho head of the calioo- 
" ati 
ho 

succeed in rivalling the exquisite printed 
tho French manufacturer. Though taking the Lead in 
machinery and chemistry, we are very far behind in 
the artistic portion of tue trade ; tho staring combi¬ 
nations of twenty colours of Manchester contrasting 
very unfavourably with the artistically blended buea 
»f 'tho commonest productions of Mulhouao end 
Faria, 

CAi.tr, Cami'ii, or Ksur, kai'-lif (Arab., lieu¬ 
tenant or vii:e-gercnt),tlm title assumed by the suc¬ 
cessors of Mohammed in tho supreme power. It waa 
first adopted liy Abu Dekr, his immediate successor, 
and continued for a number of centuries to be the title 
of the principal lino of sovereigns. The term ealyfate 
was employed to designate the empire nndor the away 
of the califs. After tho death of Mohammed, his suc¬ 
cessors extended their empire so vastly, that, 100 
years after 'his flight from Mecoa, the bounds of the 
califate extended from India to the Atlantic Ocean, in¬ 
cluding Persia, Syria, Egypt, and Spain. "The ten- 



of won, or iron liquor; or chloride of tin, or tin spirits. 
The mordant is mixed with starch or British gum, 
and different shades of the same colour may he ob¬ 
tained by diluting it more or less. The principal dyes 
used in this style are logwood. Brazil-wood, peach- 
wood,'Persian berries, archcl,madder, cochineal, fnstio, 
catechu, quercitron, and galls. (The different colours 
obtained by the combinations of various mordants 
with dyestuffs will he found fully described under 
Diking.) In the rongeant, or discharge style, the 
discharge generally consists of some strong acid, such as 
nitric, oxalic, or tartaric acid, mode into a paste with 
pipe-day end gum, end applied either to the dyed or 
mordanted cloth. In the fatter method, a new mor¬ 
dant may bo applied along with the discharge, in 
which case a coloured pattern will be the result. For 
instance, a violet ground, with red lines and white 


Indian embraced as countrymen and brothers iu the 
pilgrimage to Mecca; and the Arabian language wee 
adopted us tho popular idiom in all the provinces to 
the westward of tho Tigris.”—( Qibbon.) At this time, 
the calif* were the most potent and absolute raonarohe 
of the globe. They united iu themselves both the 
regal auJ sacerdotal characters ; their prerogative 
»m not circumscribed, either in right or in fact; and 
if the Koran was tho rule of their actions, they were 
the supremo judges and interpreters of that divine 
book. The empire reached its greatest power and 
splendour during tho latter part of the 8th aud the 
beginning of the Oth century of our era, under the 
osufs Mansur, llarun-al-Kaahid, aud Maraun. Even 
then, however, the empire was beginning to show 
symptoms of decay, and, under Mamuu’s successor* 
Moslascm, Turkish soldiers were employed for the 
first time in the army. Under his successors, these 
ctune to be a formidable power in the empire, and at 
length assumed the right of deciding the succession to 
the throne. Independent dynasties sprung up in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the empire, and even within the capital 


mordant. The dots are then printed with e dis¬ 
charge-paste of tartaric and oxalic acid* and the whole 
Vi 


a siege of two months, Bagdad, the capital, wm stormed 
and sacked by the Moguls, and their savage commander 
pronounced the death of the eeliph MostaeCm, the lest 
of the temporal successors of Mohammed, whose noble 
kinsmen of the race of Abbas had reigned in Asia above 
600 years,"— (Gibbon.) The nephew of the murdered 4 
Mostascm fled to Egypt, where he retained the title of 
calif, under the protection of the Mamelukes, and be¬ 
queathed the honour to his successors. When the 
Turks conquered Egypt, in J817, the hat of the nominal 
califs was carried to Constantinople, sad since that 
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tuna the Turkish sultans bate ntsumec’ the title 01 fluenee over pablio affair*. From the banning of the 
calif, end claimed to be regarded aa the spiritual head 16th century, however, they gradually lost their im- 
of the Moslems. portanee, and oame to share in the ate of the Fro* 

Caliox, kiU’-e-je, is a term derived from the teatants generally in Bohemia. (.See Bohixiax Ban- 
Latin aaliga, a kind of ahoe, or rather half-boot, worn thueit.) 

by the Roman soldier; and hence, in the early aces of Calixtiwxb, were also the followers of George 
the Church, it was applied to a similar article of dress. Calixtus, a celebrated Protestant divine of the 17th 
which formed part of the insignia of e bishop, and was century, who endeavoured to mute the Romish, Lu* 
emblematical of the spiritual warfare upon which ho theran, and Calvinistic churches in the bonds of charity 
had entered. and mutual benevolence. He maintained that the fun- 

Calioo, lit'.f.go (Lat., darkness), is a term employed damental doctrines of Christianity—by which he meant 
in Med. to denote dimness or obscurity of vision ; and those elementary principles whence all troths flow— 
hence it forms part of the name of various disease* of were preserved pure in all threo communions, and 
the eye attended with dimnesB or loss of sight; at were contained in the Apostles* Creed; and that the 
faUgo corner, lentil, himorum, &o. (See Blimdnxss, tenets and opinions that nad been constantly received 
Era.) by the ancient doctors during the first five centuries, 

Caliqbafht, kUl-ig’-riif-e (Or. kaloe, beautiful, were to be held aa of equal weight and authority with 
graph*, writing), is the art of beautiful writing. Pre- the express declarations and dootrines of Scripture, 
vious to the invention of printing, this art was greatly Cat, i Yoga, ka'-le gu'-ga, a Hindu era, taken by the 

fostered, and many admirable specimens of it still Brahmins as the commencement of the present age of 
exist. Some ol' them arc written in letters of gold, the world, called by them the “ iron age," It dates 
vermilion, Ao.,on leaves of various colours, and riclily from 3102 S.O., the period of the Deluge. The year 
ornamented with beautiful devices. The scribes wlio 18f!3 is the year 408-1 of the Cali Yuga era; therefore, to 
were employed in thus copying MSS. wore termed bring any dute of the Cali Ynga era to its corresponding 
caligraphera. date according to the Christian era, wo must subtract 

Caufmc PiiRinn, or Cyclh, k<U-ip'-ik, in G'hron., 3102 lrom it. The year, according to this era, com- 
reoeivos its name from an Athenian astronomer, Co- menre* in April 

Cai.kihg, ! ' c'-inff, in Mar., a term signifying the 


net i,f forcing I'inutity ol oakum into the seams be¬ 
tween the pla- kj of a ship*s decks or sides, by means 
of iron chisels, ealled calking-iron*. When the oakum 
hm been driven firmly into 'these seams, it is covered 


Uppus, by whom it was flrnt observed, about, lt.c. 330. 

About a century before, it had been discovered h 
Meton, that in nineteen years there are 235 lumitimi 
whan the new and full moons return to nearly the sain 

■day and hour. Calippus observed that this would l __ _ __ __,___ 

more nearly the case by taking four Metonie cycles or with a coating of pitch or rosin, to prevent its rotting. 
Periods of nineteen years, mid then subtracting one Call, kawl, is a term used in Theology in a variety 
■day. Tlw Caiippic period is time 7(1 years, less one of significations. In a genoral sonse, it denotes God's 
day. invitation toman to accept of the oiler of salvation. 

OaUSTHwtich, kitl-ie-fhcn'-ike (Or. kaloe, beautiful, Jiflrctnal calling is said to be “ the w ork of God's Spirit, 
srteaos,'Strength), the science or practice of exorcising whereby, convincing us of our sin and misery, wi¬ 
the limbs ftnd body for the purpose of strengthening lightening our minds with the knowledge of Christ,and 
the mnscles and acquiring a more graceful onrriago, renewing our wills, ho doth persuade, and enable us to 
(See GrvWASTrcs.) embrace Jeans Christ, freely offered to us in the gos- 

CAHTBrcHAc:i!», kill-it-ri-kai'-tc-e (Or. kaloe, pel." Call to the minielrg, is said to be twofold; either 

beautiful, their, hair), in Rot., the Ktarwort fhmily, outward, when one is judged qualified to hold office in 
a net. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, m the sun- the church, and is admitted thereto in due form; and 
class Mmiochlamgdeee. The species are small oqua- inward, when one is inwardly moved thereto by the 

Yin liGeliu l.nein,. ilia -.1-_-A_- U • _. A fP L ' :_1_fl _ 1_,1.1 _' A J* 


tic herbs, having tho following general ehsraoters ; 
—Leaves opposite, entire, Bimiile; flowers minute, 
axillary, solitary, unisexual, acmainydeous; the muio 
flower of 1—2 stamens, with rentform anthers, the 
female flower liaviug a 1-cornered, 4-eelled ovarv, 
with one suspended ovule in each cel); fruit indehis- 


Holy Spirit. This inward call should precede, and ia 
required as a qualification for the outward. The can¬ 
didate for deacon's orders, in the Oburch of England, 
is asked, “ Do you trust that you are inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office and 
ministration to serve God, in promoting his glory, and 


oent, 4-celled; seeds 4, peltate, with fleshy albumen; the edifying of liis people f“ ~ According to Dr. Hook, 
ombryo inverted, with a very long superior radicle, the meaning of this question is, "whether, after an im- 
Calitricheie the only genus, and includes six species, partial examination of their hearts, they find that they 
natives of fresh-water pools in Europe and North do not take this sacred employment upon them, barely 
America. Their uses are unknown. for a maintenance in the world, or that thereby they 

Calivbx, kiil'-i-ter, a hand-gun in common use about may acquire those superior dignities and profits which, 
1800, that canid be disohargoa from the shoulder with- n these peaceable ages of Christianity, some of the 
out a rest. It was fired by means of a matchlock. The clergy do partake of, but only that they think they may 
barrel was shorter than that of the old musket, and be serviceable in God's vineyard, and are willing to 
much lighter, and the diameter of its bore was made contribute the best of their labours therein for the 


according to a fixed standard ; benon the name of the promoting of God’s glory, and the edifying of hit peo- 
weapon, corrupted from calibre. (See Caliche.) pie ."—(Church Dictionarg.) Calvin defines the inward 

rn.mrgn Ufft. it ...I.*-. „ „_\ „ n* ~..ll L:. r._ a-a.i.. a.i..mai_ja_.•_ * _ 



cap should be given to the laity as well os tho clergy, 


a true fear of God, and a desire to edify the Church. 1 

ru " -t,— -< v appeal to 0,, 


Their confession of faith, drawn up in 1421, contained Colt, among Presbyterian churches, is 
tue following articles■1. The Word of God should be mvitation given by a church to one duly qualified to 
freely, and without hindrance, regularly preached by become their pastor. The question aa to the right of 
the priests of the Lord, throughout Bohemia; 2. the a congregation to choose their own pastor has led to 
sacrament of the holy communion, the wine es well os frequent dissensions in the Chnreh of Scotland, and 
the bread, should be freely administered to all Christ- ires the cause of the disruption of that body, which took 
hu . rdOT>i; d by no mortal sins, according to Christ's place in 1S4S. (See Fatbowaqs, Fbu Cbcxck, 
institution; a. the elway should be separated from Chubch or SooxLAim.) 

mtl “ oonform themselves to the Call (Fin.), a term need In monetary transactions, 

3“ g n° f tl “ R Po*tles; 4. that all mortal ligoifying a demand for the payment of oertein mstal- 

wna, ana especially such as are of a public nature, aa ments due on shares issued by joint-stock companies, 
i wmohy , finchaatity, and tbelike. and afi ethers that are In the formation of suoh companies, shares of a fixed 
I® Sf jy God. should be judged of and amount are offered to the public, purchasable upon 
0 l <! , r , BUC ‘ 1 matters, expressed conditions, A Stipulated sum ia paid npoa 
fS?® of the followers of John; the delivery of the preliminary acknowledgment, tech- 
oppo aed^to the m o te ex treme sect of the I nically known an scrip j and all sharaholders are liable 

dominant to be “ called’* upon from time to time to pay farther 
perty in Bohemia, end exercised considerable in- -itrms, until this amount is paid up; hence the phraee. 
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Mb* application j* penally regulated by the board of 
director*, and i* dependent upon the pro grew of the 
apeenlation or the necessity that may exist for the 
employment of additional capital. It ua, however, a 
somewhat different meaning on the Stock Exchange, 
where a “ call*' ia when a person givea ao much for toe 
option of buying atook (public aoeuritiea) at a specified 
time, the price and date being settled at the time the 
option-money ia given.— Ref. Fenn on the Fund*, $e. 

Call, a kind of silver or braaa whistle, used by the 
boatswain and his mates to summon the suitors to 
their posts, and to direot them nbont the various 
employments of the ship. A gold call was formerly 
the insignia of an admiral. 

Call or run Horse, in parliamentary proceedings, 
is an imperative summons, issued to every member of 
either house, to attend on some particular occasion, 
when important matters are to be brought before 
them. In the Uoute of Lordt, when any urgent 
business is deemed to require the attendance of the 
Lords, it has been usual to order tbe bouse to be called 
over; and this order has sometimes been enforced by 
fines and imprisonment upon absent lords. The most 
important occasion on which the house was called over 
in modern timeB was in 1B2<\ when the bill for the 
degradation of Queen Caroline was pending. The 
house then resolved "that no lord do absent himself 
on pain of incurring a fine of £10(1 for each day's 
absence, pending the three first days of such proceed- 
ings, and of £iiitfor each subsequent day's absence from 
tbe same; and in default of payment, of being taken 
into custody." When tbo Jfnuee of t'ommone is 
ordered to be called over, it is usual to name a day 
which will enable the members to attend froiu uil 
parts of tbo country. If it be realty intended to 
enforce the call, not less than a week, or ten days, 
should intervene between the order and the day named 
for tbe call; the interval, however, has varied from 
one day to six weeks. The order for the house to 
be called over is Rlwaya accompanied by a resolution, 
“ that such members as shall not then attend be sent 
for, in custody of the sergeant-at-anns.” On the dav 
appointed for the call, the order of the day is read 
and proceeded with, postponed, or discharged, at tho 
pleasure of the house. If proceeded with, (he names 
are called over from the lid urn Book, according to 
the counties, which are arranged alphabetically,— 
the members for the county being called first, and 
then the members for the cities or boroughs within 
that county. Tbe counties of England and Wales 
are called first, then those of Scotland and Ireland 
in their order. The names of members who do not 
answer when called arc taken down by the clerk of 
the house, and are afterwards called over again. If 
they appear in their places at this time, or in the 
course of the evening, it is usual to excuse them for 
their previous deisult; but if they do not appear, 
and so excuse is offered for them, they are ordered 
to attend on a future day. It is also customary to 
excuse them if they attend on that day, or if a Yea- 
•onable excuse be then offered; but if a member 
should not attend, and no excuse is offered, he is 
liable to be committed to the custody of the sergeant- 
at-arms, and to tbe payment of the fees incident to 
that commitment.— Rtf. Mat's Late tf Parliament. 

Call to thx Bab. (See Babbibtbb.) 

Call a, k/U'-U (from Gr. kallot, beauty), in Hot., a 
fan. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Orontiaeea. 
Tbe most Interesting species is C. paltutrit, from tbe 
acrid rhizomes of which the Laplanders prepare a 
kind of bread, by a tedious process, which includes 
dtying, washing, grinding, and baking. The acrid 
juice cannot be throughly removed without great 
labour in washing the rhizomes. 

CALLxnnrif, kitl-lid'-i-am (Gr. hallo*, beauty, tide*, 
form), small beetles, infesting bouses, and very destruc¬ 
tive to woodwork, especially of spruce and fir. One of 
this family (CaUidinn bajulut), a flattisk, rusty-black 
insect, wiu, according to Messrs. Kirby and Spence, 
not only eat their way through the rafters of a bouse, 
but even bore through sheet-lead; fragments of lead 
baring been found in their stomachs. 

Calikkvbuk, kU-if-o-wem (Gr. kalloi, beauty, gw' 
ala, angle), in Bot., a gen. of plant* belonging to' 
the nat. ord. Polegonaetm, characterized by a qua- 
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dranguler fruit, winged at tbe angiec. Tbe mania* 
C. FalUuia, which la found on the sandy steppes 
near tbe Caspian Bern is valued by the wandering 
Kalmucks for the acid juice of its fruit and sboota, 
which often serve* to allay their thirst; and also for 
tbe nutritious gum which may be obtained from na 
root. 

Cai,li?*bta, IMyeidfo (Gr. ballot, b ea uty , 
paidia, children), the name of a Latin poem in fear 
books, by the French abbot Cldude Quillet do CMuon, 
and published under the fictitious name of Clwvidea 
Lsstus. Tbe full title of the work is M Oallipaidia; tea, 
depnlchrs? Profit hAbends Tlstiane•’* and wat Krtna- 
lated into English verm by Nicholas Howe. 

Callipkbs. (See Calibbb CourAssns.) 

Callxtits, kdl'-e-trie, in Bot., a gen. of coniferous 
plants. C. quadrinalvit, the aror-tree, yields the resin 
called aamlarach, juniper resin, or gum-juniper, Wtieh 
is imported in large quantities from Magadore. It ia 
much employed in the preparation of varnishes. 
When powdered, it is called pounce. The timber 
furnished by this tree ia very durable, and is used by 
the Turks for the floors and oeilings of their mosqaee. 

Callosity, kul-ot-i-te (Lst. oaliotitae), is an indura- 
tion or hardness of tbo skin; as that of til* hands 
through hard labour. 

Callus, hdt- us, in Surg., is the bony matter which 
is deposited between tho fractured end* of broken 
bones. His nn osseous aubstnnro, formed by a pro¬ 
cess of nature for the reuniting of broken bones. 

Calm, him, in Mar., the name given to that state 

P complete rest in the air when there is no wind 
stirring. The regions in the immediate vioinity of foe 
equator arc tho parts of the ocean where the mariner 
is overtaken by the moat frequent and most durable 
calms. In the Atlantic Ocean the region of calms baa a 
breadth of six degrees. The Facmo Oosan derives 
its name from being characterised by an equatorial 
hell of calm region averaging five degrees in breadth, 
and lying between the south-eastern and north-eastern 
trade-nimbi. (See VxaPx-Winds.) In these oalm 
latitudes ruin is constantly fulling; and when Oaptaiu 
Wilkei, of the United States exploring expedition, 
traversed them in 1838, ho found that iu foe ten days 
lie wss making the journey the constant aqueous pre¬ 
cipitation was at tbo rate of upwards of eighteen feet 
per year. Tbe culm latitudes or the Atl&:-d to Ocean are 
•dilute between the tropic of Cancer and lot, 20° N. 

C i (.mticxb. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

C'jlojjbl, kid-o-mtl (Gr. kalot, good, atelat, blsek, 
from the qualities aud colour of the Ethiop's mineral to 
I which tho name was originally applied), chloride of 
mercury. (See Mxaruxy, Culobidji ox.) 

Calophymum, hV-o-fil'-um (Gr. kalot, beautifal, 
phultua, leaf), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
tho nat. ord. Guttfer/r, including many valuable timber 
trees. C. itn :/ Ktt(folinm, the piiiey-trec of Penang and 
the islands to the eastward of tho Bay of Bengal, fur- 
nwhea fine straight spam. C. ealaba and C. inophgl- 
lam, besides yielding timber, produce seed* from which 
good burning oil is obtained The fragrant resinous 
substance known as East-Indian laoamahac* ia » pro¬ 
duct of foe speciea of this genus. 

Caloh Mosdicaws, kul'-or mor'-de-kdni (Lat., biting 
heat), in Med., is applied to a particular land of hea£ 
that sometimes attends typhus and other fevera, and 
is considered a dangerous symptom. It is biting and 
pungent, rather than burning, and loaves a smarting 
sensation on the fingers for several minutes after 
touching it. 

Calohtu. {See Hxat.) 

Calobic-Ehoihh, kiil-cr'-ik, aa engine in which 
the power is derived from the expansion of air by heat. 
The calorie-engine is a name given to a particular air- 
engine by Captain Bricuien, a Swedish engineer resi¬ 
dent in America. In itz working parts, foe oaloric- 
eiigino closely resembles foe steam-engine i foe heated 
air acts upon e piston which works In n Minder, and 
foe piston-rod and connecting-rod convey foe power to-, 
the crank and main shaft. The caloric-engine teenriT. 
to resemble closely the air-engioet of Mean*. Stirling, 
In the earlier air-engines, such a* those made by for 
George Cayley and others, foe air was pasted through 
a heated chamber, by which means it was rated to a 
temperature of nearly 000 s , and after doing Rework It 
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win allowed to escape. By thia process, a great quantity 
of heat was wasted. In Stirling's air-engines and in 
Ericsson.;# caloric-engine, the chief improvement lie* 
in the ingenious way in which the heat is economised. 
The chamber in the caloric-engine, through whioh the 
hot air passes, is ilDed with fine wire nettings, placed 
side by side, to the thickness of twelve to twenty inches. 
On leaving the cylinder, the air, after performing its 
work on the cylinder, is made to pass outwards through 
this chamber. In its passage, a quantity of its heat is 
abstracted by the metal network and given up again to 
the returning air, which passes inwards through the 
samo chamber. The returning air, with a slight ac¬ 
cession of heat from the furnace, produces another 
effective stroke of the piston; heat, which would 
otherwise have been wasted, is thus retained, and a 
corresponding quantity of fresh heat and fuel is saved. 
Very lew of the mauy ingenious varieties of air-engines 
have succeeded. In 1HS3, Captain Ericsson tried a 
very bold experiment with his caloric-engine. He in¬ 
troduced it into the Mnctmm, a first-class vessel of the 
ordinary steam-boat pattern. The register of the ship 
was 1,(103 tons, and she was furnishud with paddles. 
Instead of one funnel, however, she had four small 
tubes, gaily painted in white and gold. The caloric- 
engine consisted of two puirs or cylinders, connected in 
theiT action, hut not placed side by sole. Each pair 
was composed of two cylinders, of winch the lower 
one was much the larger. Tim upper was called the 
*' supply cylinder,” the lower the "working cylinder." 
TIib diameter of the working cylinders was Ills inches, 
and that of the supply, 13? inches each. This enor¬ 
mous bore, however, 1-1 and 12 l'cet alternately, was 
found insufficient to perform the work required. 
Ericsson afterwards reduced the size of the cylinders, 
and used highly oompressed air. All the results, how¬ 
ever, were unfavourable. Caloric-engines, for per¬ 
forming lighter work, such as printing, Ac., are much 
used ill North America, and, with niUliUouul improie- 
menta, it is probable that they will bo very exteumrely 
employed. 

CALORIlfKTKR. (See Hrat.) 

CKta\»t>vm,ki-lol‘-rn-pU (Or.Jtn/oj,beautiful ,tropin, 
keel, in allusion to the keel ol the flower), in Hot., a gen. 
of tropical plants bolonging to tho nut. ord. Aeelcpia- 
darc&. The species C. ytqantru or proerra yields the 
medicinal bark known as Mudur hark, which bus been 
rnneii employed in India fur the treatment of cutaneous 
affections, and occasionally as a substitute for ipeca¬ 
cuanha. It contains a peculiar principle, called muda - 
rine. The fibres of the hark are known under the 
names of Ak and htvdarjibree. The bark of the root 
of C. HamUtnnii baa similar properties, aud is said 
to yield the fibres termed Isream, 

Calottisth, or La R^oimknt sb la Calottr, IS- 
lot'-iste, the name of a society of wits and satirists 
in France during the reign of Louis XIV., at tho head 
of whioh were Torsac and Aimon, officers of the royal ] 
guard. They took their name from calotte, a little cap, | 
such ns was worn by the monks to cover the tonsure. If 
any public character committed a ludicrous or stupid : 
blunder, the society would send him a patent to wear' 
tho calotte as a protection for the weak port of his 
head. The onus of the society consisted or various in¬ 
signia of folly, and it had for its motto, Cut rentier 
que de ta coir rire. As it numbered among its members 
many persons or high rank, it was possessed of con¬ 
siderable power, and, at length, became so audacious 
as to attack eveu royalty itself. It was dissolved by 
the minister Kleury. At the time of the Reformation, 
the term regime de la calotte was applied to priestly 
rule. 

Calottvr, hW-ei-tipi (Qr. lealoe, beautiful, lupot, 
impression), a name given to a process in photo¬ 
graphy discovered by Mr. Fox-Talbot. It is often 
called tho Talbotype, bnt tbe name at the head of 
thu paragraph is the most usual. The method of > 


Calumet 

of nitrate of tilver, to which have been added gallic acid 
and acetic acid. It is then dried, deposed to the image 
in the camera, and developed with a solution of galuo 
acid to whioh have been added a few drops of aeeto- 
nitrate of silver. When all the details have appeared, 
it is wejl washed, and the unaltered iodide of silver is 
dissolved out by means of a triturated solution of 
hypoeulphate of soda. The pioture is once more 
washed, and then waxed to render it semi-transpa¬ 
rent. The result is a negative picture, t.e., a picture 
with the lights aud shadows reversed. To procure a 
positive from tlvis, it is superposed on a piece of sensi¬ 
tized paper und exposed to toe light. The light shin¬ 
ing through the shadows, which, being reversed, are 
transparent, blackens the paper, whereas the lights, 
being opaque, stop the light from acting on the sensi¬ 
tive surface, and leave it white. This operation ie 
called printing. ( See Fhotooravht.) 

C’ALorBBS, lail-oi'-ere (Or. kalngeroi, good old men), 
is a general namo given to the monks of the Greek 
church. They follow the rulo of St. Basil, whom they 
regard as their father and founder. There are three 
degrees among them: the novices, who aro colled Ar- 
chart ; the ordinary professed, called Microchemi ; aud 
the more perfect, colled Megalochemi. They ore like¬ 
wise divided into coenobites, anchorets, and recluses. 
They have four nts, the first aud greatest, of which, 
for the resurri’. •. of our Lord, is called the grand 

? uaruntain, ao> .lists for eight weeks. During this 
,etit the religioos drink no wine. All the monks are 
obliged to labour for the beneiit of the monastery aa 
long as they continue in it. The most considerable 
monastery of the Caloyers in Asia is that of Mount 
Sinai, winch was founded by the emperor Justinian, 
and endowed with 60,000 crowns revenue. They have 
also numerous monasteries m Europe, the most cele¬ 
brated ot' which are thnsu of Mount Athos, m Macedo¬ 
nia. There am also female Caloyers, or Greek nuns, 
who likewise follow the rule of St. Basil, hut tbeir nun¬ 
neries are always dependent on some monastery. 

Calih kul-tha (Gr. kalathoe, a goblet), in Dot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nut. ord. JZuaun- 
citlarfir, tribe JleUeboreie. The species C. puluetne, 
coin too ulv known ns the Marsh Marigold, grows wild 
in marshy pliu-es, and has showy bright yellow flowers. 

Caltrop, bit 1 -imp (Sax. coltrerpfie), a piece of iron 
consisting of lour sharp spikes projecting from a com¬ 
mon centre in such a man¬ 
ner that three of the points 
will rest on the ground aud 
the fourth stand upright 
m whatever way it may be 
thrown from the baud. 

Caltrops are sometimes 
thrown down before in¬ 
fantry or artillery, to check 
a charge of cavalry, or in 
a breach to impede tho 
advance of the storming 
party; they arc, however, 
far more injurious to ca¬ 
valry than infantry. Cal¬ 
trops are sometimes called orow’a-feet. 

Calfura, kit-lum'-ba, the name given to a root very 
ixtensively used in medicine ae a stomachic aud mild 
tome. It takes its name from Colombo, in Ceylon, 
whence it was first brought. (See Jatkobhiza.) 

Calcmrt, or Pipr or Brack, kai'-u-met, is tho name 
given by tlic North-American Indiana to a tobacco- 
pipe of a particular construction. The bowl ie of 
polished marble, and the atom ia of strong reed, Zk 
teet long, and adorned with looks of women's hair sad 





to tho formation of iodide of ailver on the surface. I tie 
tendered sensitive to the light by being laid on a solution 


CALUXBT. 

feathers. When need in treaties and embassies, the 
Indians fill the Calumet with tbe best tobacco, and 
present it to those with whom they have concluded 
any important buslneef,'smoking out of it themselves 
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Calumny Calyoiflor® 

«{tcr them. To present it to stranger* is a mark of There are some who consider that they go too hr. 

hospitality. and these are known as Moderate Calvinists I and 

Calchxy. (Set Lrast.) there are others, known ai High CalrinisU, who think 

CaLnwirr, Oath or, in the old law of Scotland, was that the? do not go fhr enough. Calvinism originally, 
an oath that both parties to a lawsuit might be or* existed in its greatest purity in the oity of Geneva, J 
dained to take, by themselves or their counsel, that whence it extended into Germany, France, the United 
they believed their ease to be true and good. The Provinces, end Britain. In Germany the followers of 
object was to prevent rash and unprincipled lawsuits. Calvin constitute the Reformed Church. In France, 
An Act of Sederunt (1st February, 1715) requires, Calvinism was abolished bv the revocation of the edict 
that before asking the oath, a sum shall bo consigned, of Nantes. In Holland it still continues to be the 
to be forfeited to the other party on his deponing in prevailing religion. In England it waa adopted and 
the affirmative. Though still recoguixed, it is now made the public rale of faith in the reigu of Rdward VI,; 

almost unknown in practice. but since the timo of Elisabeth it has been on the 

Calyaxy, kiU'-vi-re, in Homan Catholic countries, decline, though latterly a revival has been taking place, 
is a name given, from the mount on which Christ was In Scotland, Calvinism, as'ealablished by John fen ox, 
crucified, to certain places either adjoining a church the disciple of Calvin, has been moat enduring, and 
or outside a town, where are represented various exists there in its greatest purity. Generally, now- 
ecenes of the passion of our Lord, One of the most ever, the extreme doctrines of Calvin may be said to 
celebrated is that of Mount Valerian, near Paris, be rapidly losing ground, though 'Calvinism, in ita 
which is composed of seven chapels, in each of which milder form, is the professed creed of Presbyterians, 
some mystery of tbo Passion is represented. Independents, Baptists, Methodists, Ac., in both the 

Calvixihm, hil'-via-ittn, is the nemo giveu tocertain Old and the New world, 
theologieal doctrines, after John Calvin, the eelebra- Calx. (Are Calcium.) 

ted reformer. Generally, all who hold these doctrines, C ALVCANTIl act: A! , hV-r-hhi-thti i'-s*-e, in Bot., the 
of whatever sect, are termed Calvinists; but it is ap* Calgcauthni fam ,a imt. ord. of dicotyledonous plants 

£ liod more partirnlarly to the reformed churches of in the sub-class Calynttonr. These are shrubby plants, 
witzerland and Germany, as distinguished trum the greatly resembling tho Jto»are<e, but they differ in 
Lutheran. Luther, notwithstanding his dauntless having opposite leaves, which are always simple, 
courage in opposing the corruption* of tho papacy, entire, and exntipulute; sepals and petals numerous 
retained many things which gave ofieuce to a number and similar in appearance; stamens with anthers ad* 
of the reformers, lie was disposed to treat with tole- nate and turned outwards; and lastly in having con* 
ration images, altars, wax tapers, private confession, voluto cotyledons. There are but two genera, Cal<j- 
sud the muss. To all of these Calvin wsn opposed, canthui mid Chwmnnnthui, the speoies of which aro 
He declared the Church to bo a separate und in.tepen- natives ot Japan and North America. The flowers 
dent body, endowed with the power of legislation for have a peculiar aroniAtic fragrance. Tho bark of C. 
itself, and left to tho civil magistrate little more than \floriilui, tho Carolina allspice, is sometimes used in tbo 
the privilege of protecting the Church and providing United States as a substitute for cinnainon.bark. 
for its wants. He maintained that the Church ought Ca lyckbackss, kal-e-tc-nn'-te-f, in Bot.. tho Oaty- 
to be governed like the primitive Church, only by ctra fum., a nut. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
synods andpresbyterirs, that is, by assemblies of elders, sub-class Corn!! iflora. They are exclusively natives of 
composed both of clergy and laity; and that among South America,' and hold aa intermediate position 
the clergy all arc hy the law of Christ equal in rank between Dipiacea and Cnmpuntir; being distill* 
and authority. His religious discipline was severe, guished from the former by their alternate leaves, by 
and excommunication was a civil sentence. In the absence of mvoluecls to the individual florets of the 
•divinity, Calvin wag an implicit follower of St. Augus- capitals, by the valvate activation of the corolla, and 
tine, and taught, with the great Latin father, the by their mouadclphons filaments and partially-united 
doctrine of tho absolute decrees. The leading doc* anthers; from the Compamhe, by tho anthers being 
trines of Calvinism, an opposed to Arniminnisni, and only purtially united, aud by the pendulous albumi¬ 
ns explained and confirmed by the synod of Port, are noiia seed, with superior radicle. The properties aud 
the five following;—1. That God has chosen a certain uses of these herbs are unknown, 
number of tho fallen race of man unto eternal glory Calyciplob*, kiil-c-nc-JIor'-r, in Bot., a sub-class of 
before the foundation of the world, without the least LHcotglcdonee, comprising plants with flowers having 
foresight of faith, good works, or anv conditions per* tho following general characters:—Calrx and ooroila 
formed by the creature, and that the rest of mankind usually present, the petals of tho latter being generally 
be was pleased to pass by and ordain to dishonour distinct, but sometimes connate (slightlyconnected); 
and wrath for their sins. Predestination, however, is stamens perigynous (borne on the calyx, hut free from 
bold not to affect the ugency or aceountahlcnesa of the ovary), nr else epigynous (apparently seated on 
creatures, or as being to them any rule of conduct, tho ovary). /ho Cah/riflora aro subdivided into FeW* 
On the contrary, they are supposed to act as freely, qyntr and Kpigyuai. in the first of these subdivisiems, 
and to be as much the proper subjects of calls, tue calyx is free, or nearly so; the stamens are usually 

f rom ires, and threatenings, as if no decree existed.— perigynous, and the ovary is superior. In the second* 

. That though the death of Christ be a most perfect the calyx u more or lens adherent, and the ovarj in* 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sins, abundantly sufficient ferinr. Professor Bentley describes fifty-one calyci- 
to expiate ail those of the whole world; and though on floral orders; namely,— 

this ground the gospel is to be preached to all mankind Bub-dio. 1, Ptrigynm. —Cels*traces (the Spindle-tree 
indiscriminately, yet it was the will of God, that ord.), fttackhousiaccaf.Staphyleaoeie (tho Bladder-nut 
Christ, by the blood of the cross, should efficaciously ord.), Vochysiaccw, Rhaninacoai (the Buckthorn ord.), 
redeem those, and those only, who were from eternity Anacardiaceie (tho Cashew-nut ord.), Babiacese, Cost, 
elected to salvation, and given to him by the Father, naraceie, Amyridaoe* (tho Myrrh and Frankincense 
—3. That all mankind are totally depraved m con- ord.), Legummowr (tho Bean-ord.), Morlngacess, Bo* 
sequence of the fall of Adam, who, bping their sacem (the Bose ord.), Caiycantbseew, Lythroces, 
federal head, his sin involved the corruption of Saxifragaceo!, Hydrangeaeote, Hsnsloviacess, Ounoni- 
all hie posterity, which corruption renders them aceic, Crassulacea (tho Hooscleek or Stone-crop ord.), 
unable or themselves to do anything truly good, Franeosceet, Paroaychiacea, Portulaeaeeis, Menem- 
and exposes them to his righteous displeasure, bryaeew (the Ioe-plant ord.), Panifiorteess (the Pas- 
both in this world and in that which is to come.— sion-flower ord.), Mslsshertiiacea, Turncracea, Pa* 
4. That all whom God hoc predestinated unto life he is payacen, Pangiaoc*. 

pleased in hie appointed time effectually to call by his SuMiiv. 2, Epigynte. —Cucnrbitac** (the Gourd or 
word and spirit out of that state of sin and death in Cucumber ora.), kawsa Homalieeese, Csetacem 
which they ore by nature, to grace and salvation by (the Cactus ord.), Grossularteeese (the Gooseberry am 
Jesus Christ.—fi. That those whom God bath effbetu- Currant ord.), EtcaUoniaceet, PbiUdelpbacem (the 
ally called and sanctified by bis spirit, may fall par- SyringaordA, Myrtacee (the Myrtle ord.), I-ecythi- 
tislly, or for a time, bnt shall never fall finally, from a dacess (the BrasiLtmt ord.), Ohammbiuciaocic, B irrinm 
state of grooe. These tenets, however, are not held to toniaeem, Belriiiscete, Melastomaoew, Ouagraoee 
the same extent by nil who bear the name of Calvinists, (the Evening-primrose ord.), Haloragaoem (the Mare's- 
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tail oid.), Combretacess (the Myrobolstt ord.), Bhizo- 
phoreeese (theMangrove ord.), Alangiaoec .Coni eoesa, 
HsmaraelidscssB (the Witch-hazel ord.), Brunisce*, 
Umbeflifer*, Arahooeai (the Ivy ord.). 

Cunm, m (Or. kelalumetu, concealed), 

in Oeol., a sen. of trilobites, bo named from the ob- 
Ncuritj which long hong over the real nature of these 
foMil crustacean*. The genus belongs to the Silurian 
system, and is particularly well represented in the 
Ludlow rooks. It is distinguished by its orate, con 
vex, and doeply-trilobed shell or crust, which is occs 
uionally found ooilod up like the miecue, or wood¬ 
louse. The must abundant aperies is C. Vlumenbachii, 
whioh has long been known as the Dudley locust. (See 
Tsixobitb.) 

Cun, kai’-liki (Or.), in Bot., the external cure, 
lope of the flower. It. is composed of modified leaves, 
called tipaU, which are usually green. Within the 
whorl of sepals there is generally another whorl of 
leaves, called the corolla (which art), but sometimes 
the calyx ie the only envelope of the parts of iructifl- 
cation. The calyx may either consist of a number of 
separate sepsis, as in the poppy, buttercup, und wall- 
flower, or these ports may be more or less united, as 
in the fuchsia, melon, and tobacco. In the former 
case, the calyx is termed polyiepalout or polyphyllout; 
in the latter, monoetpaloue or manophyttoui, or, more 
oorreotly, gamoeepaloue or gamophyllovt. Sepals are 
generally of a more or less oval, elliptical, or oblong 
form, with the extremity either blunt or acute. In 
their direction they are erect, or pointed upwards; 
eonuivent, or turned inwards; divergent or patuloue. 
spreading outwards; or if thoir apices are turned 
downwards, redered. When of the usual green colour, 
they are said to bo/oliaeeoue or herbtveoue ; but when 
coloured, as in the fuchsia and tropseolum, petaioid. 
Whatever bo its oolour, the external envelope must be 
considered as the calyx. In describing a polysepalons 
oolyx, the number of parte ie indicated by the prolix 
Of a Greek numeral; thus a trieepaloue calyx has three 
sepals, a geutaeepaloui calyx, five ; aud so on. When 
the sepals are of equal size and like form, aud 
arranged in a symmetrical manner, the calyx is said 
to be regular; when they are of different sixes and 
forma, it is irregular. In a monosepoloue or gamo- 
sepalous calyx, the parts adhere in various ways. 
Thus the union may only take plaoe near the base, as 
in the pimpernel, when the oalyx is said to be partite; 
or it may extend to about the middle, as in the cen¬ 
taury, when it is clqft or fientred ; or the joining may 
leave but a small portion of each sepal free, as in the 
lychnis, so as to form n toothed calyx; or the union 
may lie oomplete, ae in the chrysanthemum, in which 
case the calyx ie termed entire. The number of par¬ 
tition*, fissures, or teeth, is also indicated by Latin 
numerals, as in the terms quinque-partite (flve-psrted), 
quinqm-fid (five-deft), and gw nque-dentate (five- 
toothed). In a monosepnlous oalyx tho part formed 
by the union of the sepals is sometimes called the 
tuba, the free portion the Mm4, and the orifice of the 
tube the throat. The tube of the calyx sometimes 
adheres, mors or less, to the ovary, ae in the iris, goose¬ 
berry, currant, aud in all plants of tho Composite 
order. Whan such adhesion takes plaoe ; tho oalyx is 
said to be adherent or superior, because it appears to 
arise from the summit of the ovary. When there ie 
no such adhesion, the ovary being quite distinct, as in 
the wallflower and buttercup, too calyx is described 
os fine, non-adherent, or inferior. Many othor terms 
whioh arc sometimes applied to the oalyx are explained 
under the heads Lba», Cobolla, and Ftowxx. 

Cast, Ua, in Machinery, a plate with curved sides, 
fixed on a revolving shaft for converting a rota¬ 
tory motion into a reotilinear. For instance, in the 
ordinary tilt-hammer a cam is fixed on a shaft, and 
US it retches, depresses the end of a lever, upon the 
other end of which is fixed the hammer-head. Came 
are also called tappets and wipers. 

Oavauoutub, hi-mnl'-do-Uie*, tho name of a 
religious order established by St. Romuald, a Ben*- 
dtotine monk, in the vale 0 f Oamaldoli, near 4 rosso, 
in the Apennines, in low, *nd afterwards confirmed 
br Alexander II. In 1072. They were originally her. 
mite, firing in separate cells; but as their wealth 1 
tanreaaed, they onma to associate together in eonventa. i 
881 
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They rapidly spread, and from Italy they extended 
into France, Germany, and Friend. They wear a 
white garment, end observe the anstere rules of the 
Benedictine*; but as an order they are now almost 
extinot. 

Camaba Kvxkss, ka-ma’-ra, a false or wild nut¬ 
meg, obtained from the AendieUdium Camara, a plant 
of the Laurel ord., growing in Guiana. It is also 
known as the Aokanra nutmeg by the natives, who em¬ 
ploy it ae a spice. 

CAKABII.I.A, k&m-i-ril'-la (Bp., a little chamber, dim. 
of camara, a chamber), is a word borrowed from Spain, 
and employed in modern political language to signify 
the influence of eeoret and unaccredited councillors 
in matters of state or government. In Bpain, where 
the term was first used, this influence has had a moat 
pernicious effect. Under Ferdinand VII. the name 
was applied to those flatterers by wpom that monarch 
was mostly influenced, and who were generally men 
without talent, and opposed to every kind of reform. 
The word was also much used in Franoe during the 
reign of Charles X. 

Caharsia, hi-mu'-te-a (from quavnuk, it* native 
name), in Bot., agen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
Liliacea. The species C. eeculenta, a native of North 
America, has edible roots, which are used by tbo Bed 
IndiaiiB unde” the name of quamath. They are also 
known aa bu> t-roots. 

Camaykc, .I'-d-yn.—K painting executed in differ- 
entshades o, me colour ie said to bo en eamayeu. This 
term may lie applied to drawings in sepia and Indian 
ink, and even to those in chalk aad pencil. It is syno¬ 
nymous with the expression " monochromebut it 
was also originally applied to paintings in whioh more 
than one colour appeared, although oao particular 
tint prevailed, and almost concealed the others. 

Castnxa, k&m'-ltr, a term used in Carpentry to denote 
the convexity in tho middle of a beam to prevent its 
becoming bent by its own weight, or tbo weight it has 
to sustain. Camber tlip is a piece of wood curved 
difl'crently on each side, for drawing the upper and 
under lines of straight brick arches. 

Camoio, kum'-be-o (Lat., I change), is stem some¬ 
times used in the mercantile phraseology of various 
countries, particularly of Holland, in the sense of ex¬ 
change. 

Cambist, Icam'-biet (Ital. cambieta, a banker, money¬ 
changer), it a term applied to one who exchanges foreign 
money, or deals in loreign notes or bills of exchange. 
It is also applied to a book in whioh the weights, 
measures, ana moneys of different countries aro con¬ 
verted into those of one particular plaoe; as, Kelly’s 
'• Universal Cambist.” 

Cambi mt.kdm'-be-um (Lat. eambio,I ohange),in Bot., 
a layer of vitally active cells placed on the outside of 
each annual zone of wood in aa exogenous stem. It is 
from this that the new layers of wood and fiber aro 
formed. Tbe cells of which it is composed are of a 
very delicate nature, each consisting of a thin wall «f 
cellulose, within whioh are situate a primordial utricle, 
a nucleus, and abundance of protoplasm. (See Cbm.) 
Tbe cambium-layer is dormant during tbe winter, at 
whioh time the bark is firmly attached to the wood 
beneath; but in spring it is in full nativity, being 
charged with the elaborated sup of tbe plant; and then 
tbe bark may bo separated from the wood beneath. 
At all season*, however, the bark and the wood ore 
organically connected, and can only he (operated by 
rapturing the delicate cells of tbe combi am-War. 

Cahhoob, improperly Gaksoob, kdm-'toef, a gum 
resin exuded by one or more specie* of Oareinia, frees 
found principally in Siam. Xt is soluble in alcohol, and 
forms an emulsion srith water. It ie much used as a 
pigment, and abo occasionally in medioine. It acta, 
when swallowed, a* a powerful dmtio purgative. ^A 
specimen of Siam camboge, analyzed by Dr. Chris tison, 
contained 74 per cent, of reein and 22 per cent, of are- 
bin, the rest being moisture. Its use » a medicine 
must be coreftilly regulated, ae the slightest overdose 
causes violent purgation ana vomiting. It is said to 
form a considerable portion of a certain quick medi¬ 
cine arid by a self-constituted "College." 

Cambkah Boon, Uribass, in Geol., a term ap¬ 
plied by Frofeunr Sedgwick to the lowest fossa- 
tforous rooks, on account of their extensive develop- 
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■Mitt tn North Wales, anciently called Cambria. Ac- two of the professors, and four othar member* of the 
cording to the classification of the government geolo- eenate, are elected by the pereone who** names ere on 
gfoei surveyors, the tern is U present limited toe the eleetacul toll, end they ell hold office tor (bn yews, 
eenee of eandstonee, gritstones, end slates, which All public butineM most he approved of by the oonndb 
underlie the Silurian Lingular strata. (Am Stimuli before it oan be brought before the eenate. Afordsyo 
Braun.) before the beginning of eaoh term, the rioe-ehenoeller 

(Umbiio, kaem'-brii, a fine linen fabric, first made pnbliehee e liet of the several days on which e oougn- 
at Oambray; hence its name, It beam the aiune, gation or assembly of the eenate will be held for trass- 


relation to linen that mnilin does to calieo. Scotch 
eambrio ie made of hard-twisted cotton, Th* French 
material batiite. ao much Used for printing, it a cotton 
cambric. 

Cahbbidgb Misrosoarpr. (See Bus Conaz.) 

OiMBBrnox, Uvivbbsitx or, tain'-bry, one of the 
two highest educational institutions of England, is 
situated in the town of Cambridge, from which it takes 
its name. Its early history is involved in much ob¬ 
scurity, but it seems to nave originated in certain 
schools established here about the 7th century, Ed¬ 
ward the Elder, son of Alfred, is said to have erected,' 
at his own expense, halls for the students and chairs 
and seats for the doctors, at the same time appointing 


noting university business. These fixed days occur about 
once a fortnight; but, is com of emergency, the vice- 
chancellor m«y summon a congregation for the dfc- 
patch of extraordinary business, three dan* notice of 
such meeting being previously given. The principal 
officers intrusted with the executive are the ohanoeUor, 
high steward, vice-chancellor, oommissary, and asses¬ 
sor. The channllor is the heed of the whole university, 
and presides over all ease* relating to that body. 
In him is vested the eole executive authority within 
the precincts, oxeept in mutters of mayhem andfokmy. 
The office is tenable for two years, or for such Ion gar 
period as the taoit oonsent of the university may 
choose to allow. The high eteward has special power 


teachers and adopting other neosseary measures l'or to take the trial of scholars impeached of felony 
the success of the institution. Borne, however, mum- {within the limits of the nnivamlty, and to hold m 
tain that a regular system of education was not intro -1 keep a list according to the established charter and' 
dueed till lldu, when Jo Arid, abbot of Croyland, having! custom. The mee-ekencellor is elected annually 00 


the 4th November by the senate, and his offioe em¬ 
braces, in the absence of the chancellor, the execution 
of bis powers, and the government of the university, 
according to her statutes. The oommietonr is an officer 


sent some learned monks, well versed in philosophy 
and the other sciences, to his manor of Cotleubam, 
near Cambridge, they went daily into that town, 

where, in a hired barn, they gave lectures in the ( n ._ _ 

sciences, which were attended by a large concourse 1 under the chancellor, and appointed Gy him, who 
of stndents. The earliest charter known to have been holds a court of record for all privileged parsons and' 
granted to the university is that of 15 Henry III. scholars under the degree of M.A. The nsssssor is 
(1229). At this time, the students lodged in the houses an officer specially appointed 'to aaaiat the view- 
of the citizens, and the extravagant demands for rent chancellor in his oourt. The test ciri hold offioe foe 
gave rise to numerous disputes between the scholars two years, and their business is to hear and adjudicate, 
and townsmen; and hence the king ordained that together with the vice-chancellor,allaoeusationsageinst 
taxon be appointed, namely, two masters and two members not in etatupup'dlari for offenses against tho 
respectable and lawful men of the town, to fix the statutes or ordinances of the university. They may 
rent to be pud by the students for lodgings at a punish by deprivation or suspension or degrees, but 
reasonable rate. Afterwards, hostels or halls began there is liberty of appeal from their decision to (ho 
to be established, where the students lived at their own senate. The public orator is tbe voice of the senate 
charges, under the superintendence of principals, who upon all public occasions. The two prootort, who 
were responsible to the chancellor for the conduct of must be masters of aft or law of at least three years* 
their pupils. The first endowed college was that of standing, or bachelors of divinity, are elected annually, 
St. Peter, founded in 1257; and, as the colleges began and their especial duty is to attend to the discipline 
to increase, the hostels disappeared. Of the other col- and behaviour of all persons in itatm pupiUari, and 
legea, five were incorporated during the 14th century, to search houses of ill fame. The regutrar* see* to 
four m the 15th, six in the 16th, and one, Downing the due form of the "graces," and registers **■— in 
College, in 1800. All of these colleges are maintained the university records. The two moderator* super- 
by the endowments of their several founders and bene, intend the examinations of the candidates for honour# 
factors. The university obtained its first formal charter in the mathematical tripos. Two pnhprooton are 
of privileges from Edward I. in 1291, and subsequent appointed tonidtbe proctors. The three Morales bedettt 
charters, with various privileges, were granted by Ed* attend the vice-chancellor, whom they preoede with, 
ward II„ Edward HI., Bicnard II., and Henry IV. their silver maces Upon all public occasions and soiem- 
AdditionalpnvilegMwereoonferrednponitby Henry V., nitics, and aummon to the chancellor's court all mem- 
Bdward IV., Henry VII., Henry . ind Queen bars of t.he s-natd. The two member! qf parliament 
Elizabeth, in the third year of her reign. By act of are chosen by'the collective body of the senate. The 
parliament, IS Elis. c. 29 (1570), all preceding grants, professors are paid some from the university cheat, 
front Henry III. downwards, were confirmed, and the otners by her Majesty'* government, or from estates left 
university was declared to be incorporated by the name for that purpose. The annual income of the oniver- 
of “ the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the Uni* city is derived from virions sources, the principal at' 
versity of Cambridge." In 1G14, James I, conferred which are the following:—the rectory of Burwellfmd n 
upon it the right ot sending two members to the House farm at Barton, producing about £1,000 per annum | 
of Commons. The present university statutes were the fees at matriculation and for degrees, and the 
confirmed by Queen Victoria, by order in council, profits of the university press, in all probably 
Slit July, 1858. The university 11 » a union of seven- amounting to between £5,000 and £6,000. The Amda 
teen colleges or societies, devoted to the study of are managed by the vice-ehanoeilor, or by specific 
learning and knowledge, and for the better service of trustees, and the accounts are examined annually by 
tha church and state." Each college is * body oor- three auditors, appointed hy the senate. Th* term* of, 
ponte, bound by its own statutes, but is likewise eon- the university are three,—Michaelmas, or. October 
moiled by the paramount laws of the university. Each term, from the 1 st October to tbe 10th ^December; 
of tbe seventeen oolleges or departments in this literary Lent, or January term, from the 19tb January to the 
republic ftirnishe# mem ben both tor the executive and Friday before Palm-Bun day i and the Buster, or 
legislative branch of Its government. AU persona who Midsummer term, from tbe Friday after Baster-day 
are muter* of arts or law, or doctors in one or other to the Vriday after Commencement-day, which U 
of the three faculties, via. divinity, law, and physic, always the hurt Tuesday bat one of Jane. There are 
having thaw names upon the university register, nave four eloeses of students:—1. Jtobiemen and fellow 
votes in this assembly or sanate. Their meetings are e om mo uen, who are generally the younger sons of the 

KalA WWW tka senate liAttie AU. ....4,-_4. MSi_ __ - * 


w „__ _ __ _, __Mt&MTftUT . 

profeasor* of the university, and eight other members mem ben of their respective colleges, elected by direct 
wtlw aeoateu choMA from tht elector*! roll published extmiottbo, or ottarwiM*.from tha most proniWsf 
by th* vwo-chanoelkur. Two of the heads of colleges, and distinguished of th* students, and who enjoy 
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variola* advantage*; a* having;their roost* and com¬ 
mons free, or other allowance*.—8. J'emionert, who 
form the great body of the student*, paying for 
their room* and common*, and in general enjoying 
no pecuniary advantage*.—4. Sitart, who are gene* 
rally students of limited mean*, and who nattally nave 
their common* free, and receive variona emoluments, 
and are no longer required to perform the menial 
otfloea that they once were. A student i» admitted on 
the boards of a college, either by a personal examina¬ 
tion, or through a recommendatory certificate signed 
• by a master of srt* of the university. If -the certifi¬ 
cate be deemed satisfactory, the name is at once 
entered on the college board*, and the student' usually 
comes into residence at the October form following, 
wheu the academical year, begins. During the first 
year of his course the undergraduate- is a Jrrthmnn; 
during the socoud n junior tophi and during the third 
u senior toph. The first univorujty examination, tech¬ 
nically termed the "previous," or "little go,” takes 
place in the Dent term of the second, year of the 
student’s course, and a certificate of hgving passed tins 
examination is indispensable to taking a degree. The 
subject* of examination are one of,,the four Gospels in 
tbe original Greek, Paley’s “ Kvidences of Christianity,” 
one of the Greek and one of the Latin rla8*ics, the 
Kiemonts of Euclid, books i. ii. hi., and arithmetic. 
After the examination, the stud cut S'-urn arranged in 
two classes,-—those who have passed mlh credit, and 
those who have simply passed. IfPjected candidate* 
must attend the next year’s examination. Additional 
subjects of examination in mathematics are prescribed 
for those students who intend to bo candidates tor 
honours, is mathematics, classics, or the natural or 
moral sciences: and no student is admitted tooiaiuina- 
tion as a candidate for such honours who has not satis¬ 
factorily passed this additional examination. Every 
student must have completed nine terms' residence 
during two-thirds of each term, before he can tukc Ins 
B.A. The examination for It,A. is termed the “ great 
go,” and the candidates arc called </«« ttioiiidu. The 
examination of questionists who are not candidates 
for honours embrace* the following subjects-.—the 
Acts of the Apostles ut the original Greek, one of the 
Greek and one of the Latin classics, history of the 
English Reformation, the first four and part of the 
sixth book of Euclid, together with such parts of alge¬ 
bra, mechanics, and hydrostatics as are prescribed by 
the schedule. The examination of candidates for ma¬ 
thematical honours, technically termed the “mathe¬ 
matical tripos," is confined to pure and mixed 
mathematics. It commences every year on the Tues¬ 
day after the 30th of December, or at the end of the 
tenth term. At the do*'# of thc examination the names 
of those who hare most distinguished them selves are 
glassed In three divisions; \n.,*‘ranghrt,mniaroptime», 
and .junior aptimtt, which constitute the tripos, or three 
orders of honour. The highest of nil is the senior 
wrangler for the year, 41 the greatest of English aca¬ 
demical honours. The examination of those students 
who contend for honours in tbe classical tripos com¬ 
mences on the fonrth Monday alter the Inst Satur¬ 
day of January in eavli year. The examination 
consists of translations from English into Greek and 
Latin prose and verse; translations from tbe best 
Greek and Latin authors into English, snd questions 
on ancient history. The names of those who pass this 
examination with credit ure arranged in a tripos, and 
distinguished as first, second, and third class. Two 
new triposes have recently been established for the 
moral and the natural foienees. The subjects for 
examination in the forme* of these, ato moral and 
mental philosophy and logic, or history and political 
philosophy, political economy and jurisprudence; the 
subject* for examination in the latter, are chemistry, 
botany, geology, mineralogy, and zoology, with com¬ 
parative anatomy and physiology. No student is to 
M admitted to these examinations (excepting candi¬ 
date* for degrees jure natalimn) who has not passed 
the examination in the additional mathematical sub¬ 
jects of the “previous examination; ” End all who 
pas* with credit the examination for either of these 
triposes ere entitled to admission to the degree of 
B.A. A B.A. may be admitted ad ineipinulum in 
■ariiiut at any tine after three years from the comple- 
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tion of hi* bachelor's degreo; the inceptors of each 
year becoming complete M.A. by creation on the - 
"commencement-day.” By the university statutes, 
degrees may be conferred without residence or exami¬ 
nations on persons of certain rank or dignity, as 
bishops, privy councillors, noblemen, Ac. An M.A. 
must be of at least seven yews' standing before he 
can be admitted to the degree of B.D., for which 
degree the requisite exercises are one “act” and 
an English sermon. A D.'D. must be a B.D. of five 
years’ standing, the exercises being one “ set ” snd an 
English sermon. The candidate for the degree of L.B. 
is required to have kept nine terms at least, and 
to have passed the previous examination. The subjects 
of examination are portions of the Homan civil law, 
the constitutional And‘general law of England, inter¬ 
national law, and general jurisprudence. The names 
of those students who puss this examination with credit 
are arranged m three classes of honour. An L.B. may 
take the degree of M.L,.by incepting, os in arts, at any 
time after the completion of Ihree years from bis in¬ 
auguration. An L.M. of five years’ standing may pro¬ 
ceed to the degree of BL.D. after keeping an act. A 
student, before lie can become an M.B., must liavo 
resided nine terms, and have passed the previous ex¬ 
amination. T'ive years of medical study arc required 
of candidati or this degree, except in the case of 
st udenta wl > ,ve grarttmted as B.A., when four years 
is deemed si ,'ieiont. There are two examinations, tlm 
first of which may b# passed by the student alter three 
years of medical study; the second, on the completion 
of lus course. The subjects of the first examination 
are chemistry, hotniiy, comparative and human ana¬ 
tomy nnd physiology! materia inedica, and pharmacy 
and pathology; of the second examination, pathology 
mid the practice of physio, clinical medicine, medical 
jurisprudence, anil the medical treatment of surgical 
und obstetrical disease*. AH persons proceeding to 
the degree of M.D. are required to produce certificates 
of having been engaged in inedioal study during five 
years. The university also confers degrees of bachelor 
and divtor of music, the conditions for either of which 
are the same ; linmely, that, the candidate lie a member 
of some college, nnd that he satisfy the professor of 
music as to I)ib proficiency in the art, more especially 
by composing a solemn piece of music, to be performed 
at the appointment- of the vice-chancellor, before the 
university. Besides the honour of occupying is high 
place on the tripos list, the unkersity holds out to 
the ambitious student stimulant* to exertion, in the 

i irises which are annually submitted for competition. 
l'Iic principal of those are the Smith prizes, the chan¬ 
cellor's medals, and the university scholarships. The 
number of fellowships is 43(>, varying in value from 
£100 to £300; while some of 'the senior fellowships 
are of the value of £500 or more. For farther in¬ 
formation on matters commoted with the university, 
we roust refer to the Camhridg* Tfnicertifjl Calendar. 
The following is a list of the colleges, with the date 
of their foundation, and number of members in 1861. 
A particular notice of each college will be found under 
its alphabetical head 


Cojxei.es. 

Founded. 

Under¬ 

graduates. 

Members 
at on the 

Senate. Boerd, 

8t Peter’s......... 

.. 1257 

SI 

171 

232 

Clare .. 

.. 1326 

36 

131 

224 

Pembroke. 

.. 1347 

20 

91 

126 

Caius . 

.. 1318 

113 

283 

501 

Trinity Hall ...t.. 
Corpus Chrifltb.i. 

..' 1350 

76 

B» 

265 

.. 1351 

- 65 

13d 

290 

King’s.. 

Queen’*. 

.. 1411 

16 

104 

144 

..« 1418 

60 

165 

252 

Ut. Catharine's,... 

.. 1473 

29 

139 

192 

Jeans . 

.. 1496. 

33 

140 

222 

Christ’s . 

.. 1505 

70 

216 

383 

St. John’s. 

.. 1611 

269 

918 

1414 

Magdalene 

.. 1519, 

31 

127 

192 

Trinity . 

.. 1546 

663 

1721 

2669 

Emmanuel.. 

.. 156-1 

78 

230 

388 

Silkier. 

.. 1698 

40 

73 

135 

Downing.. 

.. 1800 

8 

43 

60 

Total 


1323 

4607 

7700 



















Camel 

Tbs average annual expense incurred by foe student 
at use of the collage* is Uni estimated. and tha differ¬ 
ence is not muflb at anyofthe other ooUegoa:— 

£. t. i. 

Tuition »S 0 0 

Rooms, rent .. 10 0 0 

Attendance, assessed taxes, Ac. 0 6 0 

Coal*. 3 10 0 

College payments .. '6 7 4 

Coat of living ........................ 30 12 8 

Laundress . •aeeeooeeeooaeeaseeeae 6 8 0 

Total . £60 2 10 

Ci.VBL, hm'-tl (Lai, eameltri).—Ot Ibis gen. of mam. 
tniferou* rnminauts them are tiro specie*,— 1 . the 
common camel (Camtlut iactrianun); 2. (ho Arabian 
' camel, or Dromedary (Camelua Dromtduriut ). The 
first is principally distinguished by its humps being 
two in number, whilst the dromedary has but a single 
hump. The latter species ts distributed over an im¬ 
mense extent of country, lteipu found iu Arabia, Persia, 
Southern Tartary, Egypt, India, and the Canary 
Islands. The common camel ia not nearly so nbnndant, 
and its geographical range much more limited. It is 
principally found north of the Taurus and the Himalaya 
Mountains. The structure of the camel is beautifully 
adapted to its various uses, and printouts one of the 
most splendid pieces of nature's mechanism. Its per¬ 
sonal appearance is anything but fascinating, and, 
certainly, it would bo more attractive on the score of 
curiosity thun adnfirntion. Practically,'lionover, the 
camel uifords a good illustration of the truth of a cer¬ 
tain old proverb, implying that good lool.s are not 
alvtayt a proof of utility. The camel is distinguished 
from all other ruminants, except the llama, by having 
incisor teeth. Tho upper jaw contains sixteen teeth,— 
two incisors, two canines, and twelve molars; the lower 
jaw, six incisors, two canines, and leu molars—eighteer 
m all. The upper lip is swollen and divided, the nos- 



Camellia 1 

strong earned will carry a tboussndpound* l If'wifi, 
travel eight or nin* sums an hour. The usual umK 
ling speed, of a caravan is eighteen miles a day. Tpa 
only part of Europe in whieh thia animal isfoondiiNC' 
Pisa, inTusceny. The date of the iutroduetioa of ttt 
cornel into Europe is unknown- The usefitbMsi otfo* 
camel oa a beast of burden mu not unknown tofoo 
ancients.. In the Scripture* we frequently find aUostoae 
to the camel; the three thousand of these anifitth 
belonging to dob forming a considerable portos.ofMi 
property. In foe book of Genesis there are ae efrl l 
pertinent notioes of the cSmoL which, even sooewfi n g 


pertinent notioes of the csmol, which, even sooerifing 
to Jewish chronology, would at least prove Mat thm 
eniiual was a domesticated and useful servant of man 
four or five thousand year* ago. At what remote 
period the camel rimmed at large, wild and from ia 
uncertain. The earliest writers make scarce muajRoa. 
of "wild camels;"' and when they do so, it is not shift 
unlikely that allusion is made to animals whieb, on some 
occasion, have escaped from bondage, or been set free.' 
The uamrs of the camel in different eountriee are all very 
similar, Tho Hebrew nurue id Gam alt it i* the XynHM. 
of the Arabs; Cemelo of the Italione; inPrSBO#y0Mt»i 
meau; in Germany Kamel. v 

Cambi. (Fr. ahameau), in Mar., a machine, chiefl y 
used in Holland and Russia, for raising end csrryigji 
ships over uny bars or banks that may obstruct the 
passage of a river. It was invented by Eakker, a 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, in the year 1688 or 1680. 
A camel is composed of two parts, the outsides of 
which are perpendicular, and the insides ootusve, 
shaped so as to embrace the ball of e ship on both 
sides. Each part has it small cabin, with sixteen 
pumps, ten plugs, and twenty men. They have oa 
dock also a largo number yr homoutal windlasses, 
from which ropes arc tautened hound tho ship's hull. 
When they arc used, the plugs are opened, end the 
water admitted until the oamel sinks with the ship ; 
all tho ropes aro then made loose, and the vessel is 
allowed to lloat between the two sides of the machine t 
on the ropes being tightened and the water pumped 
out, tho camel rises, lilting the ship with it; both are 
thou towed over the bar. This machine oen raise a 
ship eleven feet, or, in other words, make bor draw 
eleven feet less water, lleokmann, in his “ History of 
Inventions,'' states that the Dutch first contrivSa to 
carry their numerous lleet through tho Rorapns by 
means of large empty chests fastened to tho bottom of 
nidi ship; 'und that this contrivonoo gavo rise to the 
iim-utiou of the camel. 

Ca.mbi.iiva, ka-me-li'-na, in Hot., the Gold-ef* 
pleasure, a gen. of cruciferous plants. C, fmtUa If 
sometimes found growing iu fields of com and flax 
in lirilain. C. lutfaa, which is a common field-plant in 
France, has seeds containing much fixed oil. 

Ca: 
bel 



with it may refresh itself on its terribly long_ 

some journey* over hnmopse tracts of parched and 
■anfly desert, where, for days and weeks sometimes, 
net s drop at water is attainable. The services of the 
oamel to foe wandering tribes of Arabs, and othar ia. 
habitants of the Beat, eemetha toobighly appreciated, 
or, indeed, understood, by foe people of civilised na¬ 
tions. The usual lead of a oarsvamcansel is about five 
hundredweight; bat, oa extraordinary occasions, a; 
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layers, or, when the . 

by grafting and inarching. The single camellia la 
propagated by seed, and in this way foe finest s 


propagated by seed, and in this way foe finest stocks 
for grafting are produced. Of foe other specie* cul¬ 
tivated, the most hardy, and one of the most bea a tmfo 
is C. rtUcultOa. From foie and C. japeniea, m afiW 
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eittaunua has fragrant flowers, whioh are said to be 
us'-d iii some parts of China for flavouring teas. 

C.iHKtxuiciij:. (See Teiiusixoixiacjmi.) 

CAintLOTiKu, Jcilm-tl'-o-parti (Lat. eamelue, camel, 
jmrHalit, panther).—This graceful giant was, till within 
the Inst century, not only little known in this country, 
hut its very existence was doubted; and nomam-1, when 
tu extraordinary proportions tire considered. “Whocau 
wonder at the incredibility or the people? 'I have seen 
•an animal,' said the traveller, ‘with tho skin of a 
leopard, the head of a deer, » neck pliant and grace 
fillasthe swan's, bo tall that three tall men, mountedoi 
each other’s shoulders, could no more than touch its 
forehead, nndvot so gentle and timid withal, that the 
merest cur bavuing at ita heels would put it to its utmost 
speed, which exoc-eds Chat of the burn or greyhound."' 
—(Wild SporU of the World.) These, moreover, are 
not til tho wonders connected with the animal in 
question. What the elephant's proboscis is to it, as 
regards a grasper audit feeler, bo is tho camelopard's 
tongue to it. Its oblique ami narrow nostrils arc 
protected by OMuirions fringe of bristled, which it can 
at pleasure draw together, to the exclusion of the lino 
sand that the sulliioating storms oi the desert ri 
iu clouds, Its full uud lustrous eyes lire so wonder¬ 
fully appointed, that, without moving its head, it can 
see bemud, before, above; and thus defy tho stealthy 
approach of ils enemies. Tho legs of the camelopard 
have a ourioim, not to say awkward appearance. The 
first impression one receives i n regarding them 
that the hind ones ore shorter than lliu fore. Thu 
however, illusory, and probably arises from the fact 
of the animal's nook stretihufg m a linn with ils had. 
In runuing, tho hind tegs are lifted alternately with 
the fore, and are curried outside und fur beyond them, 
while the Jong tail, tufted at the end like that of tho 
huflUo, is curled shove the back, and swings pendulum, 
fashion exaotly ns the neck moves. From lorehead ( 
forehoof llm full-grown buck measures eighteen feet, 
while tho female, which is more slender than the 
male, measures about three feet less in height. Jin 
ters describe the flesh of tho camelopard as being 
slightly scented with the perfume of tho moknsla and 
other flowering shrubs cm which it feeds. (Jordon 
Camming, however, makes mention of a still more 
extraordinary circumstance,—that the living body ol 
the animal emits a delicious perfume. “ Mo pen, or 
words, convey to a sportsman what it is to ride into 
the midst of a troop of giruflcs. They emit a powerful 
perfume, which, in tho chase,, cornea hot on the face, 
reminding one of the time]] of a lure of heather-honey 
in September.”—(Cumming, Jr'iee Trart in Southern 
Africa.) They congregate iu herds of from twelve to 
tweuty ; though at times as many as tbu'ty, and even 
forty, have been seen in company. 

Cameo, Icilm'-e-o (ItaJ. eammeo ).—When gems arc cut 
in relief, they are called cameos; but the term is gone, 
rally giveg to small sculptures executed on those pre¬ 
cious stones which have two layers of diilerout colours. 
The exterior of these layers forms tho rciiof, and the 
interior the background. Imitation cameos are uUo 
made Atom shells, some of which are exquisite works of 
art. The shells generally employed are the Imll'a- 
moutli, which give a pinkish-white relief, with an 
underlayer of red, rcsembliug the sardonyx. The 
black-helmet gives a dark onyx ground, and tho 
queen's-oonch a deep pink. As these shells have 
three layers of colour, the tints required for the dif¬ 
ferent figures and representations can be toned and 
modified. Camoos are also made of artificial sub¬ 
stances, and glass was employed for this purpose by 
theanmeoi*. The origin, however, of cutting cameos 
J* Mljf'ous stones is very remote. Tho art is supposed 
“ have had its rise in Asia: it was practised iu 
’ .*“** WM transferred thence into Kgypt by 
the PhamieioM. It was then carried on by the Greeks 
«M lemana, who brought it to great perfection. Alter 
nut »g© Of Praxiteles, the art of cameo-cutting became 
vtttj popular in Greece. They were not only used for 
ornaments of dress, but were set in goblets, vases, 
tamps, Ac. Antiquarians have not decided as to whether 
the gems oommonly called Etruscan are Greek. Some 
dru dng-oup* at that time were made out of a single 
Jttpne, the ontar aurfaoe forming one cameo. The 
fnmagaoHMo, now in St. Petersburg, is Mid to be 


Oaxnera Obacura 

the finest specimen of the antique cameo in existence. 
It represent* two heads, supposed to be those of Ptol¬ 
emy and Eurydice. A cameo, representing Cupid and 
Psyche, in the Marlborough collection, is said to he tho 
finest in England. The Portland rase in the British 
Museum is one of the most beautiful specimens of tho 
ancient gloss cameo. The manufacture of shell cameos 
is very recent. It originated in Borne in 1803, and, up 
to the year 1810, was almost entirely confined to Italy. 
A largo number of cameos are now made in Paris: 
they uro act os brooches, pins, &o., and much worn as 
ornaments. 

Oa,uKuahstic9, Icam'-e-ral-W-tike (Ilal. camera, a 
chamber), is a term sometimes employed to designate 
the icicnoo of public finance, or that branch of political 
economy which comprises the means of raising and 
di ’posing of tho public revenue. 

Oimci Luciba, kam'-e-rA lon'-te-dii (Lot., light 
chamber), an optical instrument intended to facilitate 
the perspective delineation of objects, invented by l)r. 
'Wollaston in 1807. In its original form, the camera 
consists of a four-sided prism of glass, set in a .brass 
frame, winch is supported by an upright rod six or 
eight inches long, having at ils lower end a screw- 
damp for fixing H tot he edge of a table. The upper 
face of the i” it, which is placed horizontally, and 
that directed • ards tho object to bo delineated, 
form a right i.gle, and the other two faces form an 
obtuse angle oi 1.1.1°. The rave from the object, fulling 
nearly perpendicularly on the first Rurfaee, enter tho 
prism, ami are totally reflected by the lower and back 
mtrf.iecs to tho eye, so that tho object an poors in 
tho direct ion of tint drawing-board, or table, placed 
beneath the instrument. Tho eye is placed at tho 
edge of the prism, bo thut tho rays from the drawing- 
pencil and paper may enter' the pupil together 
with the reflected rays from tho object. Iu thia 
way the draughtsman obtains a faint image of tho 
object on the paper, nu.l if ho he skilled in the use of 
the instrument, no may trace tho mitliue of the object 
with extraordinary fhtelity. A plate of metal, with 
a small aperture u- an eye-hole, is placed at the edge 
of tho prism under the eye, so Unit the refieoted 
rays awl those lrom the sketching-point form only 
y small pencils. Ily thus cutting off the unne¬ 
cessary rays, the difficulty of using tho instrument 
is greatly diminished, lor tho eye is kept to oue point. 
There are various improvements and modifications 
of tho camera lucidu, the best of which is that 
contrived by Signor Amici of Modena, in which a 
triangular prism is combined with a plate of glass 
having parallel surfaces. Tho camera lucida has been 
most Kuceesslully employed in delineating file forms of 
wonder uud beauty revealed by the miorosoope. The 
instrument used for this purpose resembles that com¬ 
monly applied to landscape-drawing, but is provided 
with a tilting, which adapts it to the eye-piecqof the 
microscope. The tteel dito of SSmmering is need 
by' many microscojm draughtsmen instead of the 
camera. This contnUnco is a Utile disc ot polished 
steel, placed at an angle of A»° with the eve-piece, 
so us to receive the magnified image of the object 
and reflect it upwards upon the retina of thoobcerver. 
The disc is smaller than tho aperture of the pnpil, 
and the drawing-pencil can at the same time be Been 
very well aa it truces the image apparently thrown 
down on the paperbeueath. AY lien either tho camera 
or steel disc is used, tho body of tho microscope 
must, if possible, bo placed horizontally. 

Camera Obhcura, kam’-e-rA obt-ku'-r3 (hat., dark 
chamber), an optical instrument for producing upon » 
screen the image of afield of view more or less extensive. 
It was invented by Baptiste Porta in the lbtb century. It 
Taslong been known as a familiar toy, in which form it 
-onsiate of a rectangular box, furnished atone end with 
a convex lens, having a focal length equal to the length 
and depth oftbebox. Opposite the lens is placed a plans 
mirror inclined at an angle of 43 s , which throws the 
image of any object to which the lens may be directed 
on a plate o*f ground glass at the top of the box. The 
image thus formed may be traced ou the rough surface 
of the glass by a black-lead pencil. The glass is shaded 
from the external light by a hinged lid having two side 
wines. Since tbedisoovery of photoerepby,the oamera 
has become an important scientific instrument, and has 
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rcoeived a number of improvements. The more im¬ 
portant modifications of the photographic camera are 
described in another part of this work, with the opera¬ 
tions connected with them. (&« PDOTOosarHT.J 

CauxiiLinoo, kam'-tr-lia'-go (Let. cantHingut), sig¬ 
nified, originally, according to I>u Cange, the treasurer 
of a pope or emperor, or one who had the management 
of the public finance. Now 1 he term is only applied to 
the cardinal who ranks next to the pope, and is at the 
head of financial matters and justice In the Pupal do¬ 
minions. When the Holy See is vacant, the Cardinal 
Camerlmgo issues the publio edicts, and exorcises all 
the other prerogatives of bovoroiguty. 

Camebohiaks, kam-t-ro'-no-tmt, a name popularly 
given to a religious sect in Scotland, after one liiohard 
Cameron, who fell a martyr to tho cause of religious 
liberty in 1080. The body"themselves, however, reject 
the designation of Cameramans, as they maintain that 
tlieir principles date long anterior to thut time, and have 
adopted tho title of the Rrformtd. Fi-csbytcrian Church. 
When Charles II., after his restoration, attempted to es¬ 
tablish episcopacy in Scotland, many of the inhabitants 
of that country held that lie h.ul broken faith with tho 
nation, and had forfeited all claim to their obedience. 
Home of the more prominent of these were persecuted 
nnd imprisoned, and not a few of them suffered mar- 
tyrdom. Richard Cu moron and about twenty nlbers 
publicly itsued a declaration at Hanquhar, anil nfliicd 
it to the market cross, as a protest against the king and 
liis government. Sonus weeks afterwards, the party 
was surprised by a vastly superior force in Airdsuioss, 
on the coniines "of tho counties of Ayr mid Dumfries. 
After a brave light, Cameron and his brother wdre 
.‘lain, and sixteen others were taken pn.oncrn, and soon 
nfter perished oil the sen Hold, l'hcir principles, how¬ 
ever, continued to gniu ground, nnd in ItHil they or¬ 
ganised themselves into various societies, maintaining 
clo-c correspondence with each other. They still con¬ 
tinued the objects of the most ruthless persecution. 
They were proscribed and hunted like wild beads by 
the government, no respect being shown to either ago 
or sox, while ptimhora of them perudmd on the Rcstfnld 
or at tho stake. Their leader, James lfetiuii-k, who 
was beheaded in JOHd, was the hut. of the Scott sh 
martyrs. The Uevoluliou, wlucli occurred soon nil or, 
pul an end to their persecutions fur conscience sake. 
They were among tho first in Scotland to take up arum 
in the cause of the prince of Orange, in which Huy 
rendered important services, nnd were “ the flist men 
in Scotland that petitioned rlin Convention of hh.tul.es 
to place the crown of Scotland on the head of their 
deliverer, king William.’' After the Devolution, and 
principally on account of the control exercised by the 
state in ctmreh matters, they were unwilling to unite 
with the church ns then established in Hoot laud, and 
tb"y remained a distinct body. They were never very 
'numerous, and after this time they tank into a com¬ 
paratively obscure sect. Thcydid not form themselves 
into a regular cliureh till 1743jttjpen, under the direct ion 
of the Rev. John McMillan, ww> bad joined them from 
the established church, they "formed and clublishcd 
a presbytery in tho name of Christ, the alone king and 
head of the Church, under the title of the Reformed 
Presbytery.” After this time they increased in num¬ 
bers, and in 1S11 a bynod was constituted, under which 
there ore six presbyteries, vvitli 30 mmi-dm nnd 45 
congregations. Tho entire number of members is es¬ 
timated at about 0,000. They have a theological hall, 
with professorships of systematical theology, and bib¬ 
lical literature and oliurch history. The standards of 
the church arc the Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the larger and shorter catechisms, and a" Testimony, 
authorized and issued by the synod in 1330. 

Camebomskb, or Cambbowites, the name also of 
a sect of Calvinists in Prance, so called from their 
founder, John Cameron, a learned theologian, bom 
at Glasgow in 1579, nnd afterwards professor at 
JRordcaux, Sedan, and Sanmur. They asserted that 
the will of than is only determined by the practical 
judgment of the mind, and that divine grace mores 
the will through the light imparted to the judg¬ 
ment. The rigid adherent* to the synod of Dort were 
very severe e gainst them, and the controversy was 
carried on with great zeal and subtlety on both sides, 
though the whole question between them was only 
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whether the wiH.of man is determined by God imme¬ 
diately, or mediately by the intervention of knowledge 
which he imparts to the mind. 

Cauisaeds, Ic&m-e- lords', the name given to the Pro¬ 
testant insurgents in the Covennes, who, after tho 
revocation of the ediot of Nantes, in 1(165. being' Sub¬ 
jected to great persecutions, took up amain ths&ewtt 
defence, and for a time reprised upon their persecutors 
with equal cruelties. The name is said to be derived 
from cumine, or chetniu, a shirt, because, when making 
their nocturnal attacks, they usually wore a hind of 
shirt over tlieir clothes, iu order to distinguish each 
other j hence camisade signifies a noeturnsl attack. 
After seventeen years of eull'cring, they st length, in 
July, 1702, look up arms iu their own defence, and, 
incensed by tho speeches and prophecies of sonic 
among them who pretended to be inspired, their seal 
ruse to fanaticism. Severe measures wore adopted 
jguinst them; their villages were burned and weir 
prisoners butchered; and they, iu turn, pillaged and 
burned tho Catholic villages, sacked tho ormrcFiei,'and 
massacred tho priests. Marshal VilMfc having, in 1704, 
succeeded the Marshal do Montrovel, who was first 
rent nut against them, tried pacific instead of harsh 
measures, and by persuasion and promises induced 
many of them to lay down tlieir arms; among whom 
wan Jean Cavalier, tho ablest nnd most popular of 
their lenders. This remarkable man. originally a 
journeyman linker, afterwards rums to England, where 
ho was favourably received, and’ rose to bo u general 
in tho nrrny and governor of Jersey. Tho recusant 
Csiuisards continued iu arms' for some time; but, 
being much reduced iu strength, their attacks were 
less frequent, and on u much smaller scale, and by 
degrees liod.litica ceased. A subsequent rising took 
place in tho Vivaruia, a part of tho Covennes country, 
m 1709, which, after a vigorous resistance, was sub¬ 
dued. A work on tho Cumissrds has reaeuUy been 
published by Ernest Alby (Paris, 1858). 

Camlet, k.hn'-lct (from camel), was the name Alt- 
ghiallv given to a line doth made from tho hair of 
the rtngoracont. Tho ISritish camlets arc, however, 
entirely made of sheep's wool, or a mixture of wool 
witii liueu or coil on, and spun very bard. 

Camomile, or Chamomile. (Acs Aktusuib.) 

CaM oiin.br, kiim-oo'-Jlai.— In Alii,, when sappers 
nnd miners have driven a gallery close to any port of 
the works of a besieged town, a countermine is aotne- 
tiincB made by the besieged, charged with a composition 
so culled, (lie cxiilosuiu of which destroys the works of 
the attacking party, nnd kills or injures the men •em¬ 
ployed in the trenches with its intolerable and suffo¬ 
cating odour. 

Our, Hmp (Lat. camput, a level plain), the name 
applied to any collection of tents or huts in which 
soldier* nr. 1 'temporarily lodged in time Of war, or to 
buildings of more hinting character; as the camps at 
Aldershot i.od tho Currugh, Tho children of Israel 
am spoken of in Numbers ii. as pitching their comp, 
according to tlieir tribes, round the tahernnclo in the 

lderness; and this is the first mention of a military 
encampment jn history. The Romans paid great at¬ 
tention to tho formation of their camp*. Wherever 
the urmy remained, if only for a single night, a trenail 
was dug, and a rampart thrown up round it for Its 
protection. They were accustomed to make two difv 
lerent kinds of camps,—one for the summer Season, 
wiien troops were on the march, sad the other fear sol* 
diers in winter quarters. They were alike in principle 
of construction, bat, while the summer camps were 
larger in size, being intended far the accommodation of 
an entire consular army, the winter comps were more 
strongly fortified. When s Roman army wa9*on the 
march, some centurions, with a military tribune, were 
usually sent on before the mein body to cnooee s cite and 
mark out a camp for the enoempmentof the army far the 
ensuing night, or for e longer period, as it nrightheppea . 
The ground chosen was generally as level as possible 
and on elevated ground, from which the whole of the 
surrounding country could be seen. If it could be 
obtained, a slightly rising ground in the centra was 
taken for the posttioa of the Prmtorium, or head- 
marten of the general or consul commanding, snd 
the camp wee laid out round this spot.. It was la 
the form of a equate, and the length of eseb side 
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mu about 2,080 English feet, when it woe intends*, 
to accommodate an entire consular army, which coo 
sisted of two Roman legions, each of 4,200 foot-sol¬ 
diers and 300 cavalry, and 10,500 infantry mid 1,80C 
cavalry of allied or auxiliary troops, of which 2,100 in- 
/entry and 600 cavalry formod what were termed the 
extraordinary or picked troops of the allies, who acted 
as part of the general's body-guard; making the total 
force under anus about 25,000 men, including officers 
There was a gate in each side of the square; namely 
the Praetorian gate (i), in the front of the camp, th. 
Decuman (n) in the rear, and the principal gates (c,« 
at either extremity of the principal street, which rai 
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through the camp in front of tho Prictoriimi (r.), and 
wsi 100 feet in width. The tents of (ho tribunes, wlic 
held the chief emumnnds in the Hciuati legions, ami 
the prefects, who were possessed of equal million! 
among the auxiliary troops, wire placed along II 
principal street on cither side of the general's quarters, 
out slightly in advance. A road 50 foot in breadth 
ran from the Protonum to the Prietoriau gate, crossed 
about midway, at right angles, by another called the 
Vie Quintana. On cither side of tho passage to the 
Praetorian gate, tho Roman cavalry wore posted (o,«), 
and with them the l'riarii, a division of the Roman in¬ 
fantry. (See Abut.) Other passages of filly feet inti 
voned between tho tents of these troops and those of 
the rest of tho Roman infantry (h, ic), and also beta ecu 
these and tho cavalry und infantry oi tho allies, part of 
which were placed on the right wing of the army (k) 
and part on tho left wing (l). On the right of the 
Pnctoriuin were the quarters of the qmrstor (n), who 
noted as the chief of the couinnssuruit department; 
on tho left, tho forum (tr), or market. On cither side 
of the qutestor's quarters nud the market w ere placed 
the teuts of tho auxiliary cavalry 40 , 0 ) ami infantry 
(p, p), that formed tho consul's body-guard, separated 
by the quarters of voluntoor troops, consisting of men 
Of rank and station, who had accompanied the army out 
of frieudship towards tho grnoral. 1 n the rear of these 
quarters and tho Prictonuni were placed the re¬ 
mainder of tho ohosen or extraordinary auxiliary 
troops (b,b), while the remaining space (s,») was 
ocoupieo by any friendly troops that might lie attached 
to the army for a short time, llelween the iuner square 
thus occupied by the encampment and tho rampart, an 
open apaco, 200 feet in width, intervened. Tho vallum, 
or rampart, was made of turf and earth taken out of 
the/atsu, or ditch, surmounted and strengthened by a 
row of stakes or palisades. The ditcb itself was gene¬ 
rally from twelve to fifteen feet wide and nine or ten 
feet deep. In consequence of the arrangement above 
..dgscrihtw® had itcays adhered to, with certain ucces- 
ttutylon, and wav-hen required, according to cir- 
the Pbcsmoians. It is composing a Roman army 
•S&Romans, who bw>» they were to oecnpy; and as 
tw age of Praxiteles,rked out before the arrival of 
v«y popular in Greemrt repaired to its quarters as 
ornaments of dress, iatelj proceeded to construct 
lamps, Ac. Antiquoriirt and ditch which fell to its 
Die ffemaqommonw and ward was kept daring day 
drinking-cupS at tKiards ware relieved every three 
atone, the outer %ny remains of Roman camps in 
UOnaaga cameo, towns the names of which end 


Campaign 

in “ Chester," a corruption of tho Latin centra, a camp, 
suoh as Manchester, Colchester, Winchester, &c., have 
been built on tho sites of Roman encampments or mili¬ 
tary towns, from which they have derived their names. 
The remains of the Danish camps 111 this country, or 
those which arc considered to bo Danish, indicate tlint 
they were circular in form, and sometimes constructed 
with more than one line of defence. The temporary 
oncamproents of the 811 x 0119 and Danes were fortified 
with barricades composed of trues, with tho branches 
cut, to present (he form of project mg stakes, and some¬ 
times with u rampart of earth and stones. The Unions 
protected their villages in a similar manner. The 
(Juuls and ancient Gormans surrounded tlicmselics 
with their waggons and chariots, disposed in the form 
of a circle, uud strengthened by barricades of trees 
and branches. With regard to the disposition of 
troops in theso eirculur inolosures, it is known that the 
Saxons pitched this tent of their chief in the centre, 
and the cavalry were grouped immediately round it, 
while tho infantry occupied the remaining spnoo be- 
twoen tho cavalry mid tho defensive barriers. Prior to 
the use of eannon, m the time of the Norman and early 
riuniugonct kings, it is supposed that English armies 
were encuim ed in the iiekl on a plan similar in general 

f irinciplcs *■ hat adopted by the Romans, the ground 
icing mu ; 1 ' Out and a posit iop assigned to cuoh 

division. *. ion an armv was besieging a town, the 
camp was p: dee ted by fortifications to guard ngainst 
urprisc, and when cannon worn introduced, rcdonl-ts 
worn added at vni ions points of the line of defence. 
Hut tlm practice of grouping the tents or hills in tho 
form of a square or eirelo has been abandoned for souio 
two centuries or more, to avoid exposing tho army to 
tho fire of tho cnraiy in one muss ; uud it is now con¬ 
sidered better to pliuv tho tents along n 11 extended front, 
noli regiment ore up) mg the position it would take it tho 
rmy were drawn up in order of battle (*ee Links op 
I ntiiknciim kkt), and the tents not showing u greater 
•xtent in iront than the regiment would occupy when 
Iruwn lip two deep. A battalion 1,(a•*> strong would 
heref'ore require 11 space 111 front of 8"5 feet for tho 
'Xtent of the lino of tents, as it would occupy this 
paco when drawn up in file. A regiment of cavalry 
drawn up two deep, eon«istingof eight troops of eighty 
men earn, would occupy a front of IM10 feet. The fouls 
'or the infantry are placed in two rows parallel to tho 
lit; the touts of fhecuptams nud subalterns occupy 
another line; uud ihn tents of the field-officers, tho 
lutlor's tent, and tho field-officers’ horses, arc grouped 
lehind these. Tho tenfs of the quarter-guard nro 
ilnceil about 250 feet to tho front, in the centre of the 
luttalion, and the tenfs of tlm reur-gunrd arc pitched 
about, fifty feet to tho rear of the sutler’s tent. The 
-eginieut parades in front of tho first lino of tents, 
iBtwoen these and the tcntB of tho quarter-guard. A 
somewhat similar arrangement is adopted for cavalry; 
ut the tents of the privates are piUhetl in lines per- 
'radicular to the front, JHttead of being parallel .j it 
is for infantry, and thOTKirses arc picketed between 
hem. When an army is encamped, tho infantry ia 
;oncrolly disposed in tho centre in two lines, with the 
eservo occupying another line in tho rear; tho cavalry 
is placed on either side, und the artillery ia plncod on 
Lhc flanks with the cavalry, or in tho rear. When an 
utcninpment is formed, great attention is always paid 
o tho position of tho ground around it, and all 
ipprooehes arc fortified against attack by redoubts 
,nd intrenebments. Advanced guards are also thrown 
>ut all round, to guard ngatnat surprise or sudden 
ittack. Any good plan of the disposition of the 
British and French forces before Sebastopol, showing 
;he nature of the ground and the position of the 
■edoubts that defended the approaches, will give the 
■cadrr the best idea of the arrangement of a modern 
lamp, which must always be governed by the nature 
of the surrounding country. 

Cxuriiair, fcdm-patV (Fr. campagne, Ital. campagna, 
on open plain), a term applied in the present day’to a 
leries of operations in warfare, by which any important 
ind is achieved. It was formerly taken to menu that 
’hich was done by an army between the time that it 
oft its winter-qaarten for octiro operations in the 
Jcld during the summer months, until it entered them 
•gain. During this time the soldiers were under can* 
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«u or without shelter in the open field; end heneo the CiMr-MssTniGS are religious festivals held among 
name. tlio Methodists in srnuo parts of England mid tha 

Camp at AiDBitsnot.—This camp, and the camp United States of America. In the latter country, PreO- 
at the Currogh of Kildare, in Ireland, are permanent byterian* also, particularly in the back settlements, 
camps, intended for the instruction of officers end have tlicir ranm-nieeiings. In America, on these ooca- 
soldn re in military science and operations in the lie'sions, the people assemble from great distances, some 
and to tench them how armies, divisions, imcl brigades in waggons, others on horseback, sometimes to tha 
uro handled in warfare, forming, in fact, practical number of 15,000 or 20 , 000 . They bring their provi- 
rnilitnry schools on n largo scnle. For this purpose, sions with them, and, creating booths, they devote six 
tho country round Aldershot is well adapted, licing or eight days to religious exercises. Besides prayer- 
composed of moorland, heath, and common, unlit lor meetings morning and evening, there are four sermons 
cultivation, but admirably well suited lbr sham lights daily during the festival, and the Lord's Supper is 
and the construction of siege-works and intrench- celebrated on tho Sunday. In Mrs. Stowe's “JDred ** 
menu. The heath, which was purchased by govern, there is an account, of au extraordinary camp-meeting, 
ment in 185-1 for about 41130,000, has an area ot rather Among the Methodists of .England tho caiup-meeting 
more than 7,000 acres. The situation presents advan- only lasts for one day. 

tages of a peculiar nature in being near tho London Cami'anilk, kim '- pn-mle (Ttsl, campanil , a boll), the 
and Mom li-Iv astern and South-Eastern railways, whiel Kalian mime lbr a belfry or hell-lower, and thence sp¬ 
readers it convenient fur I lie dispatch of troops to plied in Arch, to any part of n building that rises above 
the southern Bliores of England at very short notice, tho re«t in I ho form of a sciuaro tower. Tho oainpn- 
sbould occasion ever require it. The rump was inline- mlo differs from tho English hell-tower in being do- 
diateiy laid out and drained, uml roads formed ; blocks taebed from tho building to wlurti it belongs. Thera 
ol' wooden huts were ulso constructed lbr the reception are noma good examples in modern English church 
of the soldiers, which have since been replaced hybrids architecture, the best of which will bo found nt Wil- 
barrncks replete with every convenience, at a cost of ton, in Wiltshire, appended to tho Byzantine churoh 
more than Edjo.oiK), forming the finest barracks in tho built by Lord Herbert ol' Lea. ln,domeslio areliitee- 
world. Thcbuildingsfiirmtwoloiiglities,with a parade- turn the campanile usually rises over the entrance, 
ground between them, llin infantry and artillery iiecu- terminating in n room of small sire at the top, which 
pying what is culled the North Camp, and the cavalry often answers tho purpose of a bolvhlcro. (See Mbl- 
the Mouth Camp. The hurrucks arc disposed in tho vidkhu.) Tho chimncy-sbufU of engine-houses are 
form of blocks, or quadrangles, with a courtyard in often built in this style. It is a distinctive feature of 
the centre, each block iifTordmg accommodation for an Itiilmn architecture, mid is found in Byzantine arohi- 
cnliro regiment, and containing sleeping-rooms, each torture of tho third period (tee UtzaNTINK Archi- 
for twenty-four men, washing-rooms, mess-rooms, TueTUii:), as exemplified in thatattnehed to the churoh 
school-rooms, kitchens, aud the necessary olliecs, with of St. Mark at Venice. They are geuornlly square in 
separate apartments for tho sergeants and married form, without buttresses, and of tho same dimensions 
soldiers. Tho officers' barracks and mess-rooms are from top to bottom. Tho leaning tfwer of Piatt is, 
situated in the spaces that intervene between tho however, an example of the circular campanile. Among 
blocks. 'J ho sleeping-rooms luivo balconies alLadled, IIioho which are to bo seen in almost every Italian 
from which tho men gain a view of tho surrounding town, the campaniles at Cremona and Florence are most 
country anil parade-grounds. .Drill-grounds, covered in worthy of notice, tho former tor its great height (3H5 
with glass, have been made, ami suitable piuy-grounda, feet) and the latter for the great beauty of its design 
in ditlerciil parts of tho camp. Stables, and sheds "-id execution. It was built by Giotto in 133-1, and is 
for gnus ana stores, are attuciied to tho artillery and 2ii!t i'ect high, occupying hii urea of 45 feet square, 
cavalry barracks. Lectures and amateur theatrical Tho exterior is coaled with slabs of coloured marble, 
performances nro given for tho instruction and it was the intention of tho architect to have placed a 
amusement of the men, and tho only requisites to he spire on the top, hut. his design has never been carried 
adili <1 lbr the soldier's recreation are those of soldiers’ out. Thorn is a good campanile, 360 feet high, at- 
club-houses anil gardens, to counteract tlm ill effects Inched to the cathedral ol‘ Neville, built nt tho close of 
of beer-houses and other places of demoralization that tho 12th century, now called La Giraldft, from an enor- 
abound in tho neighbourhood. Captain Jackson's mous weathercock, a ton and a half in weight, cast in' 
report on the condition of the camp and neighbour- bronze, which wus put up iu 1303. It represents a 
hood, made hy order of government, will d- htl 1'enmlo figure. 

soon cause the former to lie provided ; and th exam- Cami-anit.a, him-pHn’-n-lil (Lat., a littlo bell), in 
pie sot by the emperor of the French at tho camp nt Hot. She 15-ll-Umvpr, u gen. of plants forming tho type 
Ch&lons will bring about the establishment of the of tho iiat. ord. Campnnulni'ftp. It includes loveral 
latler. — lief. Mrs. Young's AlJcnltnl and all nit '.it if. British species, which are known to all lovers of wild 
Camv Evlii'agk, a ter m under which arc included all flowers; thus, C. rotund i fid la is tho hare-bell; C.ato » 
necessary articles for tho of the soldier ii: tho wera’a, tho clustered bell-(lowor ; and C, rupuneulu*, 
field, smili us tents, tent-furniture, mid cooking men- the rampions. Tlio roots of tho latter species Me 
eils. Both officers and men nrn restricted to u certain eaten in some parts. 

J quantity of camp equipage, that the army nmy mow* ('ami-andlacj>..*, klim-piin-u-lai’-ne-e, in Bot., a Bat. 
rom place to ploco with ns littlo incunibranc" ord. of (lieotvledonous plants in tho sub-class Corolli- 
possible. (See Tli NT.) Tho camp equipage of ail urmy Jlorie, consisting of herbs, or undershmbs, with the 
on the march in India exceeds that of all others, on following characters Leaven nearly always alternate, 
account of the peculiar requirements of tho eastern cxstipulato; calyx superior, persistent; corolla mono- 
climate and tho numbers of nnn-eombuUuts that patulous, regular; stamens equal in number to the 
move with it. (See Cauf-Followkks.) lobes of tho corolla, with which they are alternate) 

Camp-Followers, the name given to the sutlers anthers 2-celled, distinct, or partly united; fruit dry, 
and men and women who deal in trilling commodities, capsular, opening by lateral fissures or valves at the 
and follow an army on tho march, la India there top, many-seeded; seeds with fleshy albumen. There 
are often as many ns five camp-followers for every uro 20 genera anil GOO epecies, chiefly natima of the 
officer and soldier in tho army. IV lion in tho field temperate parts of the northern hemisphere.^ 
they are subject to the Articles oflYar. They prove* C.uii'ak ci.abia, C ampanularidjb, 
of some utility ,ju a battle for tlio purpose of eon- u-lui'-ri-a, a gun. and film, of zoophytes. This divi- 
veying tho wounded to tho rear, or by assisting to do sion is thus characterized by Dr. Johnston : “ l’olype- 
so; but the majority of them, tlio women especially, dom planl-hke, horny, rooted by a creepittf.JKihular 
are persona of low character and habits, and foJlow the fibre, branched or simple; the polypee ceSWhhi and 
nriuy for the sake of plundering the slain, often killing campannlate, terminal, elevated on a rioted footstalk 
the wounded after nightfall, for the sake of the watches, disponed either alternately or irregular/**. The above 
money, and jewellerv that they may have about them, authority also mentions having seen tlio autennanof a 
They will often purcliaso valuable articles from the crab so completely invested with.this s««phytf : fcs to 
soldiers for small sums of money, and many have been resemble hairy brushes, the cornline in thiaiistanoe 
known to acquire considerable wealth by these and having chosen a station by which it obtained all the 
other questionable means. benefits of locomotion. 
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Ojmi’flELUTKfl, or Diroipi.eh oi* CjintsT, Mm'- 
lel-ttex, an American Bert of Baptists founded by 
Alexander Campbell, a Scotchman, who left tho Pres¬ 
byterian church in 1812. lie became united with a 
Baptist association, but, protesting against all haman 
creeds as a bond of union, and declaring that the 
lllble alone ought to he accented as tho rule of faith 
and praotioo, he was excluded from the fellowship oi 
the Baptists in 1827. His followers formed themselves 
into a separate body, and in 1838 were supposed to 
number 100,000 souls. In 1841 Mr. Campbell founded 
a college at Bethany, in Virginia, which is attended by 
about 150 stndents. The sect at present is supposed 
to number about 150,000 persons, principally in the 
states of Virginia, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 

CAiirHUSK, CAMrnu-iirj:, or 1 )adtl, Mtu'-phem, a 
produet obtained from turpentine by noting on that 
tody with hydrochloric iioid. Hydrochlorato of oam- 
phene is formed, which is transformed into camphene 
oy tho abstraction of the hydrochloric acid by tea aid 
ejt quicklime. 

Caxmiutk, kam-pheen', a name applied commer¬ 
cially to a pure variety of oil of turpciiiiue winch is 
said to be furnished by tho i’inus auatralie ol‘ the 
southern states of America. 

CaKPBOGfws, k/im'-fo-ixua, a series of hydrocarbon-, 
which, when treated with hydrochloric mud, form srU- 
flcial camphor or tercbenea. They include ml of 1 ur- 
pentino, oil of lemons, oil of rue, and one or two 
others. * 

OamtBOB, l-im'-fnr (Qr. lcantphogeti, Arab. Iraphoor ), a 
solid crystulline substance found m many plants, though 
only obtained in large quantities from two; immrlv.Ctm- 
phora qffleinarum and Dryobalanopanromahca. Tlie for¬ 
mer, an evergreen tree growing in China, Formosa, and 
Japan, yields almost all the camphor of European rum- 
meroe. The odbnphor, which may ho regarded us a 
solid volatile oil, is diffused through tho eutiro plant, 
and is separated from tlio root, trunk, and branches. 
These parts are out into chips, and boded in water till 
the camphor begins to adhere to the stirring-rod, when 
the liquid is strumed and allowed to stand until the 
camphor Concretes. It is then sublimed into inverted 
straw cones contained within thn earthen onpitnls of 
the stills. Vast quantities of this crude camphor arc pro. 
cured from tho province of Fokien, in Chinn, and tho 
opposite island t» Formosa; but some of good quality 
is exported from Japan. It is generally in small grey- 
iah, slightly sparkling grains, which, by aggregation, 
form crumbling cakes. Itelined camphor is prepared 
by mixing the crude product with lime, nnd subliming 
it into thin glass vessels of a peculiar shape, which arc 
afterwards cracked so as to obtain the camphor in con¬ 
cavo-convex cakes, each about three inches thick, with 
a hole in the middle. Camphor is eolourle-s and trans¬ 
lucent, and has a strong, penetrating, aromatic odour, 
and a bitter, rather pungent taste, though leaving a 
sonsation of coolness iu the mouth. Its specific gra¬ 
vity is from "88 to‘98; so that it floats upon water, 
ana, evaporating while doing so, undergoes n curious 
rotatory movement. It volatnlizcs slowly at ordinary 
temperatures, melts at 288* Fahr., boils at 400®, and 
burns with a bright flame. It is soluble in ulcohol, 
ether, oils, and dilute acids; also to a certain extent 
in water. Tho Sumatra or Borneo camphor is the 
produce of T>rtjobalanap» aromatica. It great ly resem¬ 
bles the ordinary camphor, but is never seen in Euro¬ 
pean commerce, because the Chinese giro a prion for 
» eighty or a hundred times greater than that ut which 
they Bell their own camphor. It docs not appear, 
however, that the Sumatra camphor is in any way 
prafeiTAtp to that of Chinn. Tho same tree which 
affbrdswBis rare substance yields also a pale yellowish 
ligiphj fluid, culled liquid camphor, or camphor oil. Ar¬ 
tificial camphor, closely resembling the natural prodnet, 
mayhfcformed by actiug upon oil of turpentine with 
hynronuhm aoid. It differs from true camphor in 
burning with a-sooty flame, and in giving off, when 
hunted; than dour of turpeutine. Camphor is used in 
ntedioine, - Ah internally and externally, as a temporary 
stimulant. In moderate doses, it will allay nervous 
iirltation and produce quietude ahd placidity of feeling. 
In very large doses it acta ob a narcotic, and is said to 
be poisonous, fiaapail, the founder of a peculiar sys¬ 
tem of medicine widely adopted in France, elevates 


Canal 

camphor almost to the dignity of a universal medicine. 
The alcoholic solution or camphor end liniments, of 
which it is tho principal ingredient, arc much used for 
external application m sprains and bruises, chilblains, 
and chronic rheumatism. Insects are kept from attack¬ 
ing specimens of natural history by plooing pieces of 
camphor in the cases in which such specimens arc 
preserved. Chemically considered, camphor is a com¬ 
pound of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, in the pro¬ 
portions expressed by the formula C,,II,0. 

Caxtooba, kdm-fo'-ra, in Bot., a gen, of plants 
belonging to the nut. ord. Lauracca. The most inter¬ 
esting species is C. qffivinantm, the camphor-tree, a 
nutiio of China, Formosa, and Japan, where it grown 
to a considerable size. It 1 b an overgreen, and all 
parts emit a ehnmpbornceons odour when bruised. 
Tho wood is whito, light, and durable, aud is much 
u»od in China for carpenter’s work. From the rools, 
trunk, and branches of this plant, the common, or 
oj/lruial camphor, is obtained. {See Campsob.) 

Caw mo mo Ann, i-iim-for'-ik, is formed when 

-niplior is acted on by concentrated nitric acid. Is 
crystrdii/r:i in lamellar or acicuhvr crystal", which 
hnvo a bitterish sour tasle. They un it at ljH* Fahr. 
nml dism.li -■ slightly in water. Camphoric acid forms 
salts wit 1 - various bases. 

Campii, Mis ’-/rone, a liquid formed by pajung 
the vnpou ,»f camphor over red-hot liiuo. 

Campion. (Sec Lvcuxts and iSiuini! ) 

OAMeri.osri. Tilin', him-pi-loa-per'-nie (Or. him pylon, 
a curve: a pi mm, seed), in But., a suh-ord. of the 
Vmbel!ifer<T, ob.irncti ri/.ed by the albumen of tho seed 
being rolled innards at tho edges, so ns to present it 
vertical furrow on its fnce. 

CanaIi.i.f, l-dn-ile' (f.ut, canix, a dog), is a French 
term sometimes used in this country, and signifying 
the low est class of the people,—the rubble. Formerly, 
before tho revolution in France, tin* word was applied 
by tbo nobility to all who were not of their own rank : 
iitld afterwards the peopla themselves adopted it io 
contempt of tho aristocracy, when it came to lose 
its offensive signiduation. ■ At. present, the French ap¬ 
ply the term only to Btich as have be.en guilty of some 
base net. Of one who lias degraded himself, whatever 
his rank, they say, “ C’ei.t one euuuille.” 

Camwood. (Sic Havhja.) 

Canai., lean-til' (liat. eunalit, a water-course), nti 
nrtilleml water-course made for tho purpose of facili¬ 
tating communication and theearringo of coals, bricks, 
and heavy goods, from a nenport to any inland town, 
or from one inland town to another. Some arc broad 
and deop enough to admit of the passage of vessels of 
considerable tonnage, in which case they arc termed 
“ ship canals : ” others arc but limited in length, and 
merely intended to allow barges and small vessels to 
pass from one part of a navigable river to another, and 
hereby to avoid any shallows or irregularity in its 
coarse that tend to obstruct navigation, or to cut off 
any bend of considerable extent;—these aro called 

lateral canals." Canals cat for tho purpose of al¬ 
lowing the passage of boats from one river to another, 
each supplied by a different watershed, such as tho 
Canal du Centre in France, are called “ summit-level 
canals." All the great nut ions mentioned in the early 
history of tho world were in tho liubit of oonstructimr 
o.imils for promoting inland navigation. Kmnoins of 
-ngmeering works of this nature of considerable ex- 
eut aro to be fonnd in India, Egypt, and the plains of 
Assyria, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
ennuis of the Chinese aro of great leugth', the Great or 
Imperial canal, by which Pekin is supplied with rice, 
and the Carious productions of the provinces that lie 
o (he south of it, is 700 miles long. It was not until 
.he 15tb century that locks were used. They are said 
to have been introduced by Leonardo da Vinci in the 
construction of a canal near Milan. Up to this time 
canals had merely been long lines of water of the same 
*evei throughout; but the contrivance known ns the 
11 lock" allowed them to be made in short lengths of 
different levels, so that the surface of the last inland 
reach of any canal might be many feet above the level 
of that next to the river or estuary with which it com¬ 
municated, and admitted of their construction through 
rising ground of irregtdar surface ae well as level 
plains. In Holland, canals take the place of roads 
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in a great measure; but the extrema flatness of 
the country renders die use of the lock less requisite 
than in other parts of Europe. The first canal of auy 
importance mode in France was the Canal tie briare, 
which unites the rivers Loire and Seine, which was 
completed in 1643 s but the greatest engineering work 
of this kind ever attempted in that country is the 
Southern canal, or canal of Languedoc, which connects 
tbe Mediterranean with the Atlantic Ocean, and allows 
vessels of 100 tans burden to pass along its entire 
length. It is nearly 160 miles long, with upwards of 
100 locks. It is carried over in any valleys by means 
of aqueducts, and is 600 feot aboio thn level of (lie sea 
in its highest part. This great undertaking was flushed 
in 1061. In England, the construction of canals did 
not commence until tbe middle of the 18th century, 
although the New Hirer canal hod been cut uud com¬ 
pleted by the year 1614, and the Thames made navi¬ 
gable as far as Oxford a few years later. Among the 
principal English canals nmy be mentioned the Bridge- 
water canal, constructed by Sir. Brindley for the duke 
of Bridgewater, commenced iu 1. 58, and the Grand! 
Junction canal, completed 17!H>, winch communicates 
with several others, and ntlbrds inland outiuuuiueulioii 
between the ports of London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Hall, by the various canals mid rivers with which it is 
connected. In America, the Great Eric can.il, 3U3 miles 
long, is one of the most famous; ami the Welland canal, 
which connects Lake Eric with Lake Onlario, and ena¬ 
bles vessels to pass from one lake to tho other, which the 
Fall* of Niagara would otherwise prevent. The Ganges 
canal, in India,cut for the purpose of watering the land 
between the Gauges and tho Jumna, is the largest in 
tho world ; itisilUO miles in length, and, when com¬ 
pleted, will liavo cost upwards of LI,5( Id,000. In luto 
years schemes havo been introduced for uniting the 
\flantic and Pacific oceans by a slop canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama, and for cutting a canal through 
iliu Isthmus of Suez, to atlowvci -,cls en route for India 
in pass from tho Mediterranean Sea to the Bed Sea. 
M. de Lessens, tho projector and engineer of the last- 
named canal, has commenced operations; hut it is a 
matter of great doubt if tho works will ever ho com¬ 
pleted. Ship canals are generally sliort in length, being 
intended for the passage of rossels from tho coast to 
towns situated at a short distance from it, or from one 
sea to another. Among tho most notable of this 
description arc the North Holland canal, between the 
Holder and Amsterdam, and tho Caledonian canal, 
between the North Sea and the Atlantic, connecting 
Bcauly Firth, an arm of the Moray Firth, and lochs 
Ness, Oieh, Locliy, and Ell, with Loch Liunhe on tho 
western coast, by means of cuttings from one to another. 
The former is 61 miles in length, 135 feot wide nt. tho 
surface, 31 feet across the bottom, and 20 feet deep. 
It is below tho level of tho sen, but it is protected by 
< mbankments from any influx of tho ocean. The locks 
nre 297 feet long and 61 ieet broad, for large vessels ; 
but there are some of leaa size’to tuimit of the passage 
of smaller vessels. Ships of 1,4U0 tons burden can pass 
through the larger locks. Tho entire length oi the 
Caledonian canal fromeBeauly Firth to Loch Liunhe is 
00 miles, of which 23 are artificial cartings, and the 
remainder the intervening lochs above named. Tho j 
cuttings are 115 feet across the surface of the wafer, 1 
50 serosa tho bottom, and 20 feet deep : there are 28 ; 
locks in the course of tbe canal, about 175 icet long uud ] 
40 wide, Tho difference in level between coch reach j 
is about 6 feet. The entrance to a ship canal should j 
be sheltered, and in auch a position that it may bo ■ 
free from the deposit of mud and ollavial matter. The 1 
nature and construction of looks and lock-chambers i 
for these and other cansls will be found elsewhere, i 
(See Lock.) Towing-paths are made on both sides, i 
and are about three feet above the level of the water, j 
The top of the shelving bank on either side is cut in 
tbe form of a step, to leave a few feet of shadow water 
between the main body of water in the centre and the 
towing-paths on the sides, to break the action of waves 
against the banks. The slope of the sides differs in 
different canals, bat can easily ba calculated from the 
dimensions of the depth and breadth at different 
oints, as may be seen by reference to the annexed 
gnre, which shows a section of the Caledonian canal. 
Xaterad omuls ore used as a means of affording a 1 
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Canal 

remedy for defective navigation in a river: their are 
similar in general principles to the ship osnu and 
ordinary canal for barges; but os tho natural ooarse 
of the river itself is mode available for the passage 
of vessels in some porta, works of opeuuliar construction 


nr. 6 



sacTtoir or tub caibdojoxw cabjU*. 

ore required to allow barges to pass from the river to 
tho canui, und vice rrr»d, nr from one sido of a river 
to tho oilier, which is often necessary to avoid inter¬ 
ference with another stream joining tho main river 
below tho point of transit. Sometimes it is oontrired 
to carry a euual over any lnrgu tributary by means of 
an aqueduct. Tho dimensions of the lateral canal 
of the Loire, one of the heal of its class, ore as fol¬ 
lows:— Breadth across tho surfaco of tho water, 
33 feet; depth, 6 feet 3 inches; longth of locks, lOOfeot, 
hreiultii, 17 feet. The breadth of ordinary barge canals 
in England varies from lit to 50 feet across the water¬ 
line, and the depth ranges from 4 to 6 feot. The floor- 
line, or bottom, is rather more than twice the breadth 
of the largest boat likely to be used on the canal, Tho 
ungin of inclination of tho sides to tbe bottom varies 
from 138° to IfiiF; and, indeed, it is better to make tbe 
angle of inclination ns large r.s possible, unless the sides 
are formed of masonry. Even small cunals should have 
surf-benms, or indentations near the top of the slope, 
to receive shallow water; hut this is generally neg¬ 
lected. Tile edge of tho bank is sometimes strength¬ 
ened by a low parapet, to prevent injury from tho 
perpetual chafing of the tow-ropes; ana by paving or 
e.unp-slieetmg. to protect it from the wash of the waves 
used by the passage of vessels. The towing-paths vary 
>ui 4 to 10 feet in width, accordingly ns the towing 13 
ecled by means of men or horses. When it is ncoes- 
mry to cut a Liiimol for tbe pussageof a canal, a narrow 
spue. net imes allowed for a towing-path on one 

r both sides; but when there are n* towing-paths, 
the bargemen force their boats through by lying on 
tlieir backs on I be lop of the cargo and pushing against 
the top of the tunnel with their feet. Sometimes tho 
barges are hauled through by pulling hand-over-hand 
along ropes fixed nt either end of the tunnel; and, in 
oilier cases, by machinery especially adapted for the 
purpos’*. The bottom d aides of euiiuls are mado 
nnpcri.liable to water hv coating them with a thick 
surface of puddle,—a mixture of loom or flay, gravel, 
ami water, which is worked with a spado until it will 
neither absorb water nor admit of its passage. Some¬ 
time) concrete is used instead of puddle, particularly 
by the French. In addition to this, atul the construc¬ 
tion of locks and works for communication with rivers, 
as in Inletul canals, tho engineer must bo careful to 
secure an umplo supply of water from natural and 
artificial sources, bucIi as reservoirs, particularly in 
the construction of summit-level canals; and to con¬ 
struct basins, wharfs, sidings, and intermediate sta¬ 
tions, to facilitate the passage of vessels and the loading 
and unloading of tl.eir cargoes. He has also to build 
aqueducts to carry tho canal across valleys, and si¬ 
phon-aqueducts and culverts (see Bipnoit-AqpEDUCT, 
Cot. vest j for the passage of streams and water under 
tbe bed of the canal; and to make fixed JUdges, 
swing bridges, and lifting bridges, to secure mftns of 
transit from side to side. B top-gates and means of drain¬ 
age are also required, by which tho water may be shat 
offfrom any part of the canal, and its contents emptied 
in order to eft'ect necessary repairs; and the cnjwnser 
must carefully consider the doily loss of water arising 
from evaporation, and the leakage through Jnck-gstes, 
and provide for an Maple supply to compensate for 
loss constantly arising from these causes and toe pea- 
sags of host* through the locks. In some eases, the 
loss from transit of boats from one reach to smother is 
guard'd against by overcoming tho diff’erenee of level 
by raising and lowering boats perpendicularly by means 
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of machinery, or by taking them on carriage* np and grey; whereas, in the domesticated canary, we have 
down a railway laid ou an inclined plane, or ny floating a great variety of colours,—green, yellow, white, brown, 
the barges into large water-tight cases, which move on grey, &c. This is. of course, owing to the numerous 
an incline by menus of rollers.— Eef. Smilcs's Live* qf cross-breedings this species has been subjected to. It 
the Engineer* ; English Cyclopadia —Arts and. Sciences, breeds freely «ith several other species; the goldfinch, 
CaNaL, or Cs.Na.i-ih (Lut. oanna, a reed); is applied the bullfinch, tliQBiskin, the green-bird, and the linnet, 
to many parts of the human body. Cannlie arteriosus among the number. Altogether, it is reckoned that 
is a blood-vessel in the fentus, which unites the pulmo- there are no less than thirty varieties of the canary, 
nary artery and the aorta, but which disappears niter The best authority on the subject says,—“ Those 
birth. Canalie netwaits, a canal which in the foetus canaries that have the upper part of the body of a 
conveys tbo blood from tlio vena jforln of the liver to dusky green or linnet-brown, and tho under-part the 
the ascending vena cava. Canalut namlie, n canal yellowHt green of the green-bird, with dark-brown 
going from tlu< internal canthus of the eye downwards eyes, are the strongest, and most nearly resemble the 
into the nose. primitive race. The yellow and tho white have often 

Ca.na.hd, ku-nard', a tern) recently adopted by us rod eyes, and are the most tender. The chestnut are 
from tbo French, in which language it stguiilcs a duck, ho most uncommon, nnd hold a middle rank for 
"With ua it is used in a secondary sense, to denoto a drongth and length of lifo between tho two extremes. 

I iiece of information given out with tho view of mis- Tho cannry that is most admired amongst us now is 
ending, or in order fo bring about sumo desirable one with the body white or yellow; the lu-ad (particu- 
result. lurly if crested), wings, and tail, yellowish-dun. The 

Canarum, Tcdn-ai'-rent, in Mas., a lively dance-time, second in degree is of a golden yellow, with the 
in three-eight time, suid to Iron been ml reduced into head, wmgs, am] tail black, or, at least, dusky grey, 
tilts country from the Canary Islands. 11 is, however, Next follow the grey or blackish, with a yellow bead 
more probable that it was earned over from Normandy nnd collar, and the yellow, with a blackish or green 
to theso islands by John do Jlctheneourt, who invaded tuft, both f which are very much valued. As for those 
them about the close of tholHhceuturv. TlicCanar flint are -gulurly spotted, speckled, or variegated, 
is introduced by Purcell in bis “ Diocletian:" the luuo they are > li less sought after, and urc used to pair 
is in two strains of eight bars each, in three-eight t with tho- - of one colour,—white, yellow, grey, brown- 
Cawaiuuai, ka-mu'-ri-um , in Dot , a gen. of plants prey, and tho like.” —I lleehslein’s Cagc-liirds.) In 
belonging to the nut. ord. Amyrtdncctn. The specie* Germany and the Tyrol tho breeding of this turd is 
are natives of tlm Kpico Islands anil parts of Asia, earned tin on an extensive scale, nnd it is principally 
C. commune is cultivated for sake of the kernels ol its from these places that the reft of Europe is supplied, 
l’ruit, and for the fragrant resinous sulislnneo wlrn li In its native home, the canary builds its nest in thick, 
exudes from its bark. Tim latter piobably constitutes bushy, high shrubs ami trees, with roots, moss, feathers, 
the Manilla ldcmi of commerce. C . 1 . pairs in February, lays from four to six 

on oil very like copnira, known ill shipbuilding-yards pale-blue eggs, and batches li\o and often six times in 
nsDnninr. Other species produce edible fruits, useful ‘lie season. Keehsletn gives tho following directions 
nils, and resins. or getting ami keeping good riinaries :—“The most 

CANAHY-tlir.il, ka-nai’-re (Cnrduclii eanaria ).— This 'event ml is to choose from among the young that which 
popular and pretty singing-bird is a native of the iremncs n lino tone, and to seclude, it from nil other 
Canary Islands. Its introduction into Europe was unis, that it may learn and remeinbor nothing bad. 
somewhat singular. According to some authorities. The name precaution is necessary during tho first and 
at the end of thel tlh century, and to others, at the iceond moulting; for, being likely to relearn, if I 
beginning of the Kith century, a vessel containing, nay nay ro, its Eong.it would introduce into it, with 
among oilier merchandise, a number of canary-birds, -qual ease, foreign parts. It must bo observed whether 
•nd which was bound for Leghorn, w as wrecked on the lie turd likes to sing alone or in company with others; 

for there nro nemo which appear to have such whims, 
'iking to hear only themselves, and whioh pout for 
vliole years if they arc not humoured on Hub point. 
Ithers sing faintly, and display their powers only when 
hey can try their Btrengtli against a rival. It is very 
mportant to distribute regularly (o singing-birds tho 
ample allowance of fresh food which is iutended for 
ho day. By this means they will sing every day 
■quttlly; becauso they will eat uniformly, and not pick 
tho best one day, and bo obliged to put up with tho 
refuso tho next. About two spoonfuls of dry food is 
sunicient for tbo daily nourishment of a canary.'* 
Canary-Grass. (See Thai-aris.) 

Oanahy IVine.—T his wine, which is also known by 
the name of Toneriflc, is a product of the Canary 
Islands. In taste it rnsemblefc Madeira: it is made 
from grapes which have been gathered before they are 
ripe, und, when new, has a sour and unpleasant taste. 
After being kept carefully for two or three years, its 
mildness increases greatly, and, like Madeira, it is 
greatly improved by a journey to the tropics. More 
of it is produced on the island of Tene.riffe than on 
the other Canary islands. The name of Canary is only 
applied to the Bidogne wine, and never to the Mu* 
voisie or Malmsey of the Canaries. 

CANCKi.LARn, idn-tsl-lai'-ri-i, the name given to an 
inferior class of servants of the church in the earlier 
coast of Italy. Tho birds, being set at liberty, took part of its history, but the preoiso nature of whose 
refuge in tho adjacent island of Elba, and the climate duties is doubtful. 

being congenial to their habits, they increased con- Cancklm, kdn-teV-li (Lat., lattice-work), in hied., - 
•iderably. The islanders, finding such on elegant is applied to the spongy or reticular substance of the 
songster suddenly settling in their oountry, were bones. (See Bonn.) 

anxious to become possessors of them, and quickly the CANCSLMwa op a Dunn, kdn'-tel-ling, is a delivery 
whole colony of canaries wore token prisoners. From of it up to have lines drawn over it ‘in the form of 
Italy they were brought to other countries, and beeome lattice-work or cancel li, though the phrase is used 
highly valued as singing-birds. The wild bird of the figuratively for any manner of obliterating or defacing 
Canary Islands and the doraestioated bird so familiar it. This mode is principally used in the ease of bond* 
In this country are quite at variance in personal ap- or other deeds, by an order of a court. But, gene- 
pearaaoe. The oolour of tho wild canary is a dusky rally speaking, the effect of a deed eon only be de- 
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stroved by an actual release.—A a to the effect of 
cancellation, the student is referred to Viner's Abridg¬ 
ment, Faits (s. 2,3,4); Shepherd's Touchstone, ft); mid 
tlio ease of Todd v, Emly, 11 Mecson <j‘ ) Vclsby't 
Me parte, 4. 

Canoes, hm'-ter (Lat. cancer, a crab), in Astron., 
• n constellation 

*\\ * from which the 

; " .* fourth ni"n of 

tho sod me de¬ 
rives its name, 
although it is 
many, centuries 
since tho con¬ 
stellation and 
the sicu occu¬ 
pied the same 
posit ion. 'I'll 

zodiacal division 

~~■ ' ^ — ~ -■ »—:x :—-- so culled occu- 

pies the thirty 

Jr- degrees of the 

ecliptic between 
tui'uml )atl r from 
tho first point of lines, or the vernal eqivnov. Tim most 
conspicuous slur in tho constellation is Acubeus, a star 
of the third magnitude. 

CAttorn (so called from the large bine veins which 
appear, in cancer, to resemble crab's claws), is a 
disease of a very mnlignant character, milking its ap¬ 
pearance ns a scirrhous tumour, which ultimately 
terminates in an ill-conditioned and deep ulcer. Any 
purt of tho body may be the seat of this disease, though 
the glands Bre most liable to its attack. 'J he found' 
breast, tho tongue, or lips, ore among the parts most 
aubject to it. The tumour at first is small, hard, in¬ 
dolent, anil nearly insensible, with little or no dis' 
lorution of the surrounding skin. It remains in l 
state for a longer or shorter period, sometimes for 
ycurs, but at length it passes into n mere n< live con¬ 
dition :—tho tnmour increases in size, tho skin change* 
to a Livid or red appenraneo, and pam begins to be ielt 
in it. Tho pain, which is of a shooting or luncnudmg 
nature, is at first slight, and occurs at considerable 
interval?; but it. inereueesby degrees, and the intervals 
diminish until it becoinen almost constant. Tho cu¬ 
taneous veins become turgid, and tho surface of tiie 
tumour presents to tho feel a knotty, uneven surface. 
Bnmotimcs tho skin never actually breaks, but usually, 
after a longer or shorter period, the tnmour ulccratm 
and becomes an open sore. The discharge is of a thin, 
fretid, acrid nature, which corrodes the surrounding 
parts. The sore presents thick jagged edges and a sort 
centre, eaten as it were into irregular cells. Tlio 
shooting pains are now much increased, and are of a 
very violent nature. The disease pursues its onward 
course; sometime* it seems as if it had exhausted 
itself, and uras allowing nature to work a cure by tho 
formation of new flesh ; hut this is merely a delusion, 
for it soon recommences its destructive course, and at 
length, it may be after years, it seizes upon some vital 
organ, or tho patient siting exhausted by the pam and 
continued drain npon his system. Of the cause, na¬ 
ture, or treatment of this ternbln disease little is, 
unfortunately, known. By some it ia regarded as con¬ 
stitutional, by others as local; some maintain that it 
is hereditary, others that it may be transmitted by 
inoculation. So far as may be judged from the con¬ 
flicting evidence on these points, there does seem, in 
general, to be a certain constitutional predisposition 
to this disease; though, according to Mr. Paget, only 
a sixth of the cases can be traced to any hereditary 
transmission. The evidence is against its being trans¬ 
mitted by inoculation. If cancer be at any period merely 
a local disease, it can only be in its earliest stage, for, 
in a short time, the whole system seems to be infected 
with it; and hence it is that, after a time, the extir¬ 
pation of the original tumour so often fails in effecting 
a complete oure. Though all ogea and both sexes are 
liable to this disease, the young are leu frequently 
attacked by it than the old, and females are more sub¬ 
ject to it than moles. Though cancer is, unfortunately, 
by no means uncommon, it is not all, nor even the 
majority of tumours, that bear a general resemblance 
to it, that are cancerous; in fact, it ia often with the 
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greatest difficulty that the cancerous or non-esneeroua 
nature of a tumour can be determined; the presump¬ 
tion always is, in the case of a tumour getting well, 
tliut it was not cancer: hence tho great importance, 
in every suspicious case, of having recourse to a skilful 
Burgeon. With lhedictu quacks every tumour is pro¬ 
nounced to lie a caliber, and every cancer curable, tlio 
cures effected in the lornier cape being taken credit lop 
as of cancer; and, in the latter ease, much excru¬ 
ciating agony is entailed'upon the Bufleror without any 
benefit. The only hope of a Cure in cancer is by extir¬ 
pating tho tumour in its curliest stages; and even this, 
after all, frequently afford? bnt a temporary relief. 
According to Air. l’aget (Lectures on Surgical Putho- 
lotfi/), the average duration ef life lifter the appenraneo 
of the eanecr ia Torty-iiine months. In forty-nine cases 
hi which the cancer was onee removed by operation, 
the average duration of life wus somewhat more than 
forty-nine months; and hcnco he concludes that the 
average duration of hfo is nut materially affected by 
the removal of tho local disease, hut adds, that it is 
prnbnblo (list the? progress of tlio more rapid cnees is 
retarded l>y the operation. Sometimes, in place of 
tho knife, eacharnties, ns chloride of zinc, are had re¬ 
course to, but with no better suece-s. Though n euro 
may not bo expected, Hindi good may bo effected by 
means of palliatives ; tho patient is to be sustumed by 
good nourishing diet, but all stimulants are to bo 
avoided, and everything that would tend to increase 
the activity of the disease. The state of the general 
health is to bn carefully attended to, and both miml 
and body kept, as tree lrmn excitement ns possible. In 
the locivl treatment of the disease, sedatives, as ham- 
lock, henbane, and opium, aro to bo had recourse to in 
order to allay the pant. Among the lower animals this 
disease is not of iinfreqiient occurrence, tlio auimalj 
iiio»l liable to its till nek being the dog and cat. 

Cincitii^ a gen. of short-lulled Crustacea. Tho term 
is now generally restricted to the common crab. (Set 
Cam.) 

I'ANcm-nnoT. (See, Frirnnocs.) 

Canjjbi, uutu.vr, ken’-de-hn'-brum (Lat. candela, A 
candle), an article of lurntturn much used by tho 
undents both in puhlie nnd private building?. Al¬ 
though properly signifying simply a candlestick, 
tho term was generally 
applied to the support of 
a lamp. Tho rnnuclnbru 
used in puldii! editions 
worn mostly oi large size, 
with a cup or rcceptaclo 
at tho top, to contain a 
lamp or soma substance 
capable o r illuminating. 

Homo of file candelabra 
discovered at Hercula¬ 
neum ami Bumped have 
king thin bronze stands, 
with flat disks or rases at 
tho top, on which 4ho 
light was placed. Tho 
bases of these arc usually 
triangular, with tho head 
of a lion, griffin, or goat 
at each angle. In all 
buildings tho candelabra 
were amongst tbo most 
richly-ornamented art : - 
cles, and wero made of 
bronze, iron, marble, 
terracotta, and wood. 

Some, however, wero mode or covered with goldsapd 
silver. Sometimes, instead of a shaft, a figure Una 
introduced, holding, in one hand, the cup or receptncle 
for tho oil. A small candelabrum was used as an altar. 
Tliore aro several specimens of the ancient candelabra 
in tho Townley collection in the British Museum. * 

Candidate, kan'-di-dait (Let. eanditlut, white), 
is a term used to denote an applicant for any office, 
privilege, or poaition. It ia derived from the Homans, 
among whom those who sought offices or preferments 
wore white robes, and wero called candidate. In this 
dress tho candidate endeavoured to gain popular fa¬ 
vour in every possible way,—by cunvassing the people, 
addressing them in the market-place, ana, it may ne. 
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Candle, Corpse 

exhibiting the wennds he had received in the service 
of his country. Notwithstanding the severe laws 
against corruption, bribery was largely resorted to on 
Mich occasions. In the early Christian church, newly- 
baptised converts wore white robes for eight days 
al ter baptism, and were hence termed eandidi. 

Cairo in, Cobpsb, or Dead-Lights, harp* kfin'-dl. 
sire superstitions appearances which are still haliovou 
in in various parts of the oountry, particularly in 
Wales and the north of Scotland. The appearanco is 
raid to resemble the flame of a candle, ami to proceed 
from the house of a person who is about to die, and to 
pursue its way to the churchyard precisely in tho same 
way that the corpse is afterwards to be carried. If 
the light is small, and of a pale-bluish colour, the 
corpse will be that of an infant; if larger, that of a 
person of some age. If several of different sizes are 
neon, then will so ninny corpses of liko ages pass to¬ 
gether.— Ref. Brand's Papular Antiquities. 

Candle, Ihoh op, was formerly a mode of marking 
a certain period of time, gener illy for deliberation or 
making up one’s mind. Thus, excommunication h;,j inch 
of candle was when tho offender was allowed time to 
repent so long as a candle continued burning, after 
which sentence of excommunication was prononm-cd 
against him. Salt or auction ly inch of candle was a 
form of aale at which persons were allowed to bid while 
n small piece of candle continued burning: and the 
moment it cipired the property was adjudged to the 
lost bidder. 

Candle-tele. (^mPaeulniieea.) 

Candles, hin'-ttls (Lat., Sp., Hal. candela).— I 
puudlo may be defined ns a contrivance for purposes of 
illnmination,consisting of u wick of fibrous material, 
surrounded by solid fatty matter, being distinguished 
iu this latter particular from lamps, in which tho fatty 
matter is liquid. It is difficult to determine tho exact 
date at which candles were first used. There are several 
instances of candles being mentioned iu tho Old and 
New Testaments; blit the context proves in most eases 
that theHebrew word should he translated lamp, and not 
candle. Vor example, the seven-branched candlestick 
is ordered to have seven lamps made for it, and Aaron 
is directed to uso olive-oil as the fuel thereof. Torches 
are mentioned in various ancient writings, and from 
them, no doubt, candles wore gradually developed. 
Pliny, however, describes a candle made of brittle 
rushes, which clearly corresponds to our modern rush¬ 
light. In the later days of tho Romans, wax randies 
were much used by the upper classes. In the Middle 
Ages candles of the same material were made, weighing 
as much as SO lbs.; and the Britons and Anglo-Saxons 
used ornamented tapers in their processions. The 
use made of candles by King Alfred for horologicnl 
purposes is too well known to need further allusion. 
Good old Gilbert White of Selbome describes rushlights 
as being mode and used by tho cottagers in his time. 
The manufacture of candles progressed but little in 
this country until the year 1799, when W. Bolts took 
out a patent for various improvements in esndle- 
raaking, consisting chiefly of a method of pressing the 
tallow during the act of cooling. The patent likewise 
describes a caudle-holt . in which the candle is 
pressed upwards by means of a spiral spring, a com 
trivance which has been revived with grant success in 
our own days. Most of tho improvements up to tho 
present time have been in tho same direction,—the 
removal of the various objectionable properties of tho 
common tallow candle. Tho disagreeable smell of 
tallow arises from ita being improperly purified; for, 
if it contain the minutest portion of cellular matter, it 
readily putrefies. Tallow is generally purified, or 
cindered, as it is termed, by being melted m a copper 
pan exposed to the direct action of the fire. Tho im- 
parities rise to the top, and are skimmed and pressed. 
The pressed cake forms the “greaves" of the shops, 
aadfs used for feeding dogs. On the continent the 
raw tallow is melted by steam heat with very dilute 
sulphuric acid, for the purpose of destroying the cel¬ 
lular tissue. Tallow prepared in this way is much 
superior to that purified by tho ordinary method. 
Great efforts have been made, from time to time, to 
obviate the mae of snuffers by causing the wick to cnrl 
over ant of the flame, so as to become consumed by 
the oxygen of the air. This, as yet, has not succeeded 
394 
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perfectly with the tallow candle, although, in the 011*0 
of stearic candles, success has been achieved. Cbevrenl's 
researches on animal and vegotable fats and oils led. 
to the use of stearin for the manufacture of candles. 
Chevreul showed that fats consist of olein (an oi Il¬ 
liquid) and two crystalline solids,—margarin ami 
steariu. He found that by pressure the olein could bo 
eliminated, leaving behind a hard mass resembling wax 
in its nature and properties. The fusing-point of tli 
pressed tallow wqs found to be much higher, and thu* 
a considerable advantage was gained. By following up 
these researches, it was further ascertained that p 
stearin and margarin contained fatty acids combined 
with tiio base of glycerin. These fatty acids melted 
at a still higher temperature when pure; the next im¬ 
provement was, therefore, to devise aplnn of separating 
them from the base with which they were combined. 
This w as effected in two ways,—by lime saponification, 
the invention of De Viellev, and by sulphuric saponifi¬ 
cation, n process we owo to' the ingenuity of a country¬ 
man—George G wynne. Theso processes are briefly 
us follows:— Lime saponification. —Tallow, water, and 
lime, oro boiled together until complete saponification 
takes place, or, in other word*, until the lime lias do- 
compe- , tho fat uniting with the stearic, margaric, 
and ol ■ lids to form an insoluble soap, setting free 
the gh- ■ in, which dissolves in the water. When cold, 
the line -snap is reduced to powder and remeltcd. 
When it lias reached the liniling-point, sulphuric acid 
is added, which combines with the lime, sotting fr-o 
the three acids already mentioned. Tho oleic add 
being the lightest, separates, forming an oily laypr on 
the top, and the heavier fatty acids are drawn off and 
cooled, and further purified by pressuro. Sulphuric 
saponification. —In this process, the tallow or fat n 
boiled with sulphuric acid, which acts by uniting with 
the base of glycerin to form sulpho-glyeerio acid, 
which is readily soluble in water and with tho tatty 
acid*, to form sulpho-stcarie, nulpho-mnrgaric, ami 
sulpholeic acids, which nre easily decomposed by water. 
When tho decomposition is complete, tho blackened 
mass is well washed and distilled, the three acids passing 
over in a tolerably pure condition. They are farther 
purified by pressure, which eliminates tho liquid oleic 
acid. Tho best stearic candles are a mixture of eb-aru- 
and margaric acids. Composite candles contain these 
two acids, mixed with stearin, in varying proportion*. 
The principal source of stearin and stearic acid is palm- 
oil, the manufacture being onrried on chiefly by Price's 
Patent Csudlo Company. Wax candles arc dipped 
and rolled between two marble slabs until the proper 
shape is obtained. Spermaceti is the solid portion t.t 
tho oil of the sperm-whale, and is obtained by filtration 
and pressure. Tho most important improvement late - , 
introduced into candleinohjng is the manufacture of 
candles from parojjfinc , a solid substance obtained by 
the distillation of coal at a low temperature, and con¬ 
taining the elements of coal-gas, (For details on lint 
various points connected with candle manufacture from 
different materials, see Cocoa-ntt Oil, Fattt Acid.*, 
Pabafeine, Spermaceti, and Wax.) 

Candlemas, Hn'-dl-mas, a religions festival observed 
in honour of the purification of the Virgin Mary, on 
the 2nd of February, the 40th day after the Nativity. 
The name Candlemas is evidently derived from the 
consecration of tho candles to be used in the churches 
during the year, that takes place on this day among 
the Roman Catholics. There is also a procession with 
lighted candles on that day. In an old document of 
3tf Henry VIII,, entitled " Cc r. ternyng Rites and Cere¬ 
monies to be used in dnefourmeinthe Churche of Eng¬ 
land?,” it is declared that the bearing of candles on 
Candlemas-day “ is done in the memorie of Christo, 
the sniritnalle licbte, when Simeon dvd propheoye, as it 
is redde in the churche that daye." The festival is said 
to have originated with the ancient Romans, who, on 
this night, went Bbout Rome with torches and candles 
in honour of the goddess Febrna, the mother of Mars. 
Pope Sergius, seeing the people attracted by this cere¬ 
mony, ordained, 684, that all Christian people come 
to cbnroh on that day with candles in honour of the 
Virgin, the mother of our Saviour. From this probably 
aroee the custom which formerly prevailed in England 
of women bearing lights i{hen they were oburched. 
The weather on Candlemas-day has In many parts 
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been regarded as indicating the character of the 
winter 

44 The hind had as lief sea 
His wife on a bier, 

As that Candlemas-day 
Should be pleaaaut and dear." 

In Scotland it is said,— 

“ If Candlemas is fair and clear. 

There'll be twa winters in the fear* 

We have also heard the following:— 

“ If Condlomas-day be fair and clear, 

The half of winter’s to gang, and uuiir; 

If Candlemas-day be wet and foul. 

The half of winter's ganc at Tide.'* 

Caws, train (Lot. eanua), a term commonly applied 
to any small smooth etiek, but more corroclly limited 
to tlio stem of a suiull palm or largo gwa. (&'re 
Calamus, Bambuba.) 

Canklla, ka-nel'-ht, in Bot., the typical gen. of 
the net. ord. CantllnettB. The inner bark of C. alba 
forms the Camilla of the apothecaries. The tree is 
common in many parts of South America nnd in 
the West-Indiu islands, where it is often called Wild 
Cinnamon. The bark is removed with an iron instru- 
inent, and, after being deprived of the epidermis, it is 
dried in the shade. It is seen in flat or quilled pieces, 
of a light buff-colour, and from having been confounded 
v. ith \Vniter’s bark (tee Dkimyb), it is sometimes called 
spurious Winter’s bark. Being an excellent aromatic, 
stimulant, and tonic, it is frequently used in medieine, 
Tn the TVcst Indies and some parts of Europe it is 
used as a spice. Distilled with wuler, it jieUls a red¬ 
dish-yellow, fragrant, and very acrid essential oil, which 
is often mixed with, and sometimes sold for, oil of 
cloves. 

CamtllacXT, hl-neUlai'-ae-r, in Bot., the Canella 
fain., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in tho sub¬ 
class Thalumiflortr. Tbor’o are but two genera known, 
—Canella and Cinnamodcndron, which consist of ever¬ 
green shrubs possessing aromatic properties. 

Cano, CAKQUK.or Kr.i, kavg, tho naroo of an in¬ 
strument of punishment used in China. 11 is composed 
of two heavy pieces of wood worn round tho neck like 
a collar, and usually from 50 to CO lbs. weight, but 
sometimes above 100. 

Cawoi, Cbakgi, or Caxoaxi, hm'-.oi, an aneient 
peoploof Britain against whom Ostorius Scapula led bis 
army after the reduction of the Iceni, A.n. 5u. Atili- 
qunriann are much divided in opinion as to tho cha¬ 
racter and locality of this people; but tho generally 
received opinion is that their country lay obout Nortli 
Wales, or somewhere between tho Icem (Hast Anglia) 
and the Irish Sea. • 

Caxiculax Days, ktln-ik'-n-lar (Lat. dieivanictitarrt, 
or dog-days), among the ancient*, were twenty davs 
before and after the heliacal rising of Canicula, which, 
occurring during the hottest part of the j ear, was sup¬ 
posed to he the occasion of the great heat, nnd of the 
discuses that prevail about that time. 

Cakiculah Yf.ab, (Lat. cam*, a dog), in Clirnn., 
tho name of the year as observed by the figvp- 
linns and Ethiopians, so called because reckoned 
from one heliacal rising of Canicula, or the llog-star 
(Sirius), to the next. Tho reason of tho choice oi 
Canicula seems to have been not so much its superior 
brightness, as that its heliacal rising then coincided 
with the greatest swelling of the Nile ; and hence the 
tint rising of this star was annually observed with 
great attention. The Canicnlar year ordinarily con¬ 
sisted of 3t>o days, nnd every fourth year of 380. 

Caxxwa, kSn-i'-na (Lut. ciikw, a dog), a term-in 
Bool., usod to distinguish the Hog tribe, which includes 
dogs, wolves, jackals, and foxes. There arc many va¬ 
rieties of dogs, most of which Are clearly defined. Of 
nil the inferior animals, the dog is the greatest friend 
and companion of man. In the aonth-cast of Europe, 
and in porta of Asia, the doge have no masters, and 
prowl about the towns and villages, living upon car¬ 
casses and offal. The Mahometans and Hindoos look 
upon them os impure, and will not touch them without 
an ablution. 'Putting aside these exceptions, it is cer¬ 
tain that dogs have been domesticated end attached 
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followers of man in alt uges. in the monuments of 
Egypt and Etruria several species of domestic dogs 
are represented; and in one of the Nineveh sculptures 
brought to this country by lanyard, is a magnificent 
specimen of a mastiff, i'hero'are several varieties of 
wild dogs in India, sud m Australia there is »very 
savage wild dog, colled t he Mingo, which bears a strong 
resemblance to the wolf. Naturalists ore not agreed 
as tn the parent stock of the ilogj some consider that 
it is derived from the wolf, while others trace it to the 
jackal: no traco of the bread, however, la to be found 
in a primitive state ol’ uatiu .* Wlicre dogs havo been 
met with wild, they hsve never shown a tendoncyto re¬ 
turn to the form either of tho wolf or the jaekal. Hogs 
have been found in a 11'-' ilwl.e. Tho wult wns formerly 
a native of Great Br.m ti: it is now extirpated, but 
still infests the western > .uinl-ics of Eurqpc. In nil 
ito varieties tho wolf is n • ru*d and cowardly animal. 
Tho jackals uro gi.*(,.*,-'ous animals, which hunt in 
packs, and prey uptm mi.alier mammalia end poultry. 
Their long-protracted s.v'Muiirjf r Tf at niglil is peou- 
liarlv diiiiiRrecabln. 'I hey or* 'mil ives of India, aud 
nro found also in gr»'it uumbet a in Syria. Tho fox is n 
native of Europe, Aram. ', and N'ortbern Asia. It* 
cunning and sagacity mo Tno-eibial. It is preserved 
iu Great Britain, end affinals grest, diversion to tho 
eportsmnn. The tru-c t <f.b.dongs to tho class 
Sfammalia, ord. Fern .. fain. /'.-'id®. (See Doo.) 

Oasis AIajob, tn. - '- ,*>■ (Lat. ram*, dog ; 

major, greater), iu Asus-i -nstellation of the 

southern hemisphere cun'* riiriua (sre Sirius), 
wlnidi is the brightests* ir i py-ars in tho heavens. 

It is situated below Oram >1 a S.ne drawn through 
tho stars"composing O-mi will pass through 

Sirius if produced. B 1 ".' ■ •< i-rUinnt star, it con¬ 

tains one of the ceroii'. "■ d’l.'c aud many of tho 
third and fourth. 

Can is Mixon, ml' ». .■ f 1 i (log, t»(»or, lessj, 
in Astron., a constcll. * h*iw< eu Oennni and Cams 
Major, it con tail ig « i j u 'i~ of the first magni¬ 
tude, called Pmcyon. 1 - a eouutcilation of the 
southern hemisphere. 

Caskvb, hink'-rr (;•«. c"ivrr*i Lat. canetr), a 
disease in trees which »i i- us ibo young shoots and 
branches first of all, and w. in it appears in the trunk. 

If not cured or its prog - prevented by cutting book 
tho tree, that it may Viro v ...it new branches, it will 
gradually destroy it in ihc mjr-eof u few years. It' 
is produced bv accident.,! iuo.ry to tho branches, or 
by superabundant moisture about the roots, that a stiff 
subsoil will not allow to (tram sway. Tho noino is also 
given to a disease which »pn?v* m tho foot of horses 
and in the ears of dogs, in rlie horso it is produced 
very often by dump and dirt, bu I m some oases it is con¬ 
stitutional. tflceratmu tah*s pise" between the outer 
easing of horn and the tender p,id of tho foot whioh 
tin* horn protects, it is a< tended with considerablo 
inflammation, the horn bernm-i (ietauhed in parts, 
aud proud fle >h is formed. 1 ha portions of horn that 
an? separating from the ton:, should be removed, and 
the sore dressed at first with a r auntie preparation to 
'(op the growth of proud flr»b, and afterwards with 
Eriur’s balsam, Uni.I » ewe is effected, tho foot 
should be protected wuh tow, which should bo changed 
daily. Care should bv tal.cn to keep tho foot clean 
and dry. In dogs, inflsinniaiion of tno ear produoee 
ulceration and the formation of proud flesh in the in¬ 
terior of that organ. Ba'Vng with warm water will 
often check the discuss - no>i u t hm will not do, Goulard’s 
lotion slionld be applied, ’>> which a little alum may be ( 
subsequently added to lir-il :!u* ulmr. In some cooes 1 
the disease appears at tlie uig < of the flap of the ear, • 
when means niUBt betaken i p prevent the dog from • 
irritatingthesorobyf.' is.-'hmg, sad it mast be dressed < 
with an ointment in wh ei» a :*ir proportion of alum ’ 
has been mixed. 

Cahna, kfle'-fd, iuB.t., a gen -.ii'planls belonging to tho * 
nat. ord. Maranlurrar, nr Ar r nw-root family. One or 
more species growing in the West Indies yield tout-ltt* 
no it, a very pure end useful starch, now largely con¬ 
sumed in this country and r lee*here. The exact spe¬ 
cies from whioh this is obtained cannot be definitely 
ascertained; but it is probable that the three known 
respeotively as O, «dnlh, C. qinvM, and C. AmMru, 
famish the supply. The rhircnnn called AJHotm tar* 
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merle, from it* resemblance in appearance and proper, gant behaviour of individuals of tliin latter temperament 
tie* to ordinary commercial turmeric, in said to be the that the use and meaning of our word “ assassin ” havo 
produce of O. ipeeioia. Tho Heeds of V. indiea arc most probably arisen, the word haring been derived 
commonly called Indian that, on account of their black from haechiechin, a haschisch-cater. Aa a medicine, 
colour and peculiar hardness. Indian hemp was tried by Dr. O’Bhaughnessy in rheu- 

C*NXAiuiracKiK, kiin-nit-bi-nai'-re-e, in Hot., the matisro, hydrophobia, cholera, and tetanus. In the 
Jfeuip lam., a nat. ord. of plants of the class Dicotgle - last such wonderful cures were effected, that- tho hemp 
donee, sub class Monochlamydem; consisting of rough was pronounced an antieonvulaive remedy of tho 
herbs with a watery juice, having tho following strut- greatest value. Pereira calls it an exhihirant, mebriant, 
turalcharacters:—Loaves alternate, lobed, stipulate; pliantasmBtiQiypnOtic or soporific, andstupcfacicnt 
flowers small, unisexual, dicrcious, the males in racemes or narcotic, ^pne extract made in India, and then 
or panicles; calyx scaly, imbricated; stamens 5, oppo- imported, bss been found to be much stronger than 
site the sepals, with thrend-liko filaments, the females in that made over here. This fact seems to prove that 
spikes or strobiles, each flower with one sepal surround- the plant is materially injured by tho voyage.— Ref. 
ing tho ovary, which is superior and 1-celled, eon- Johnston’s Chemietrg of Common Life. 
taming a solitary pendulous orula; fruit indehisceut; C'annrl Coat., kdn'-nel kale, a brittle, compact 
seed without albumen. There are only two genera,— variety of coal, having a waxy lustre and a eouchoidal 
Cannabit ami J/nmulue, the Hemp and thn Hop, and fracture. It burns with a bright flame, emitting largo 
each consists of buL one species. They are natives of quantities of gnn. which renders it particularly valuable 


thn temperate parts of Europe and Amu. 

Caw Wadis, kdn'-nrt-lie (Lat.), in Hot., the Hemp, a 
gen. of plants representing the nat. ord. Caunabinarerc. 
—Cannubie soften, tho only species, yields tho valuable 
fibre called hemp, which has been Known for more 
than 2,600 years as a material for cordage, sacking, and 
cloth. In Britain tho plant grows to the height of 
ubont six feet, but in warmer climates it lias occasion¬ 
ally been found eighteen feel high. The principal 
supplies of the flhro are dented from Hu'-nu. Tli 
fruits, commonly termed h> mp.eeed, are oleagitinu 
and demulcent, and are used for feeding lords. AVIiei 
submitted to pressure, they j ield about ;T> per cent, of 
a fixed oil, which is used fur making varnishes. In thn 
sap of tho hcmp-plaut there exists a resinous sul 
Stance which has extraordinary narcotic properties. Iu 


for gun-making. Cancel coal is a corruption of c.andlo 
coal, a name given to it from the candle-iikc brilliancy 
of its flame. The Scotch miners call it parrot coal , 
from tho chattering noise it makes when thrown into 
tho fire. Some of the harder varieties arc used for 
workiiu 'nto ornaments like jet. 

Caw tts, knn'-ni-hiile, is supposed to be a eorrup. 
in el . ..ribs, the original inhabitants of the West- 
Imlin 'lands, who were reputed to be man-eaters; 
and lienee the term has come to denote anthropophagi, 
or persons wlm devour human flesh. Sometimes per¬ 
sons have been driven liy dire necessity, 11 s in sieges 
and shipwrecks, to eat human flesh ; and there Imvo 
been instances known of persons in civilized conn* 
depi ed i * ving 

for that kind of food, and to commit murder in order 


northern climates tlio proportion of this resin in tl 1 
several parts of tho plant is so small as to Inn e escaped 
general observation ; but in the warmer regions of the 
.East, the resinous substance is sullleiently nbiinduut to 
oxndn naturally from the flowers, leaves, and young 
twigs. Tho Indian hemp, which is so highly prized for 
its narcotic virtues, is considered by some botanists to 
•be a distinct varirty, and is distinguished by them as 
C. eaftra, var. indiea. This herb, mid tho resin ob¬ 
tained, are lurgely employed in Asia, and in some parts 
of Africa and South America,lor the purposes of indul¬ 
gence. The whole plant dried is known by the name 
otgunjah in the markets of Calcutta. The larger leaves 
and seed-capsules separated trom the stalks are called 
bang, euhjet, or tidhee. The tops and tender parts of 
thnplants, collected just alter the flowering time, are in 
some places sold under the nnmc of hueehitch. The 
dried flowers, called kief in Morocco, contain so much 
of the narcotic principle that a small pipe filled with 
them, if smoked, will suffice to intoxicate. The dried 
pistils of the flower enter into the composition of the 
Turkish madjoun. The resin which naturally exudes 
from the leaves and flowers, wlu‘n carefully collected 
bv hand, is known as momrea the same, when beaten 
off with sticks, is sold under the mime of ehurrue. An 
extract obtained by tlio use of butter, when mixed 
with spices, forms the dawamese of the Arabs, and is 
tlio foundation of tho hatrhisch of many Eastern coun¬ 
tries and districts. The dried plant is smoked, and 
sometimes chewed. Five or ten grains reduced to 
powder are smoked from a common pipe slung with 
orditinry tobacco, or from a water-pipe with a peculiar 
variety of tobacco called lombeki. The resin and resin¬ 
ous extract are generally swallowed in the form of pills 
or boluses. The hemp-plaut and its preparations ap¬ 
pear to have been used from very remote times. Tno 
effects of tho natural resin or ehurrue have been care¬ 
fully studied in India by Dr. O’Shaughueasy. He 
states that when taken in moderation it produces in- 
crease, of appetite and great mental cheerfulness; 
while in excess it causes a peculiar kind of delirium 
and catalepsy. The effect produced l»y hemp it) its 
'different forms vanes, like that of opium, both in kind 
«md in degree,, with the race of men who use it, and 
with the individual to whom it is administered. Upon 
Orientals its general effect is of on agreeable and 


obtain it. Many persons, however, have doubted 
whether there ever existed, in unv state of society, a 
icojile who ivern voluntarily addicted to this species 
if barbarity: but tlio testimony of modern travellers, 
is well ns of ancient writers, is so strung upon this 
toiiit ns to leave little room (o doubt tliut it has been, 
mil eien still is, practised among various races. Homer 
■epresents the Cyclops and the Lnestrygons as anlhro- 
pophngi: and, according to Herodotus, thoMassagetm 
ito the fle-h of their aged parents. Herodotus uIbo 
asserts that thn Viuhrt of India were m the habit of 
killing and eating their relatives when they fell ill j 
and that, among tho Essedoncs, when a man's father 
led, his relations came and helped to eat the dead 
inn, whoso flesh was rendered more palatable by 
being mixed up with that of animnls. Such accounts 
is those have been fully borne out by tho desm iptious 
if modern travellers. Tho statements of Marco Polo 
regarding the H.ittsis, a people of Sumatra, have been 
onlirmcd by Mr. Marsden. When America was dis¬ 
own'd, this praetieo was found to prevail to a very 
■rent extent. According to Prescott, “they (the 
ilexn-ans) did not cat human flesh merely to gratify 
brutish appetite, but iu obedience to their religion. 
Their repasts were made of the victims whoso blood 
‘uid been poured out on tho altar of saerillce.” The 
•ody of the sacrificed captive “ was delivered to the 
rurrior who had taken him m battle, and by him, after 
icing dressed, was served up in an entertainment to 
lis friends. This was not the coarse repast of famished 
anmbals, but n banquet teeming with delicious beve- 
■ages and delicate viands, prepared with art and tit¬ 
led by both sexes, who conducted themselves with 
all tho decorum of civilized life ."—(Conquest of 3tex • 
•co.) In JTew Zealand and many parts of Africa cau- 
libnlism was systematically practised, withsomp, human 
tlesli being regarded as a great delicacy, and wen pre- 
"erred to every other hind of food. M, Du Cbaillu 
.tales that the Fans, a people of equatorial Africa, 
lot only devour tho bodies of captives bat even tho 
mdies of those who havo died of disease, purchasing 
or that purpose the corpses of neighbouring tribes, 
ind disposing in tho same way those of their own. Ho 
•elutes that “ a party of Fans, who came down to tho 
tea-sliore, once actually stole a freshly-buried body 
Vom the cemetery, and ’cooked it and ate it among 
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aw, renders some excitable and quarrelsome, die- hey carried away with them. 11 Some of the cannibals { 
posing them to tots of violmco. It is lrom the extrata- ~e even said to display a considerable degree of testa 
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in the matter ol'human flesh. The Caribbecs are re¬ 
ported to have preferred sucking; infants to all other 
food. Among the North-American Indians, the great¬ 
est luxury which a successful warrior could enjoy was 
the heart of his vanquished enemy. Among the'Fans 
the head is a royalty saved for tlio’king; and this, too, 
is the part which Uiohard Cmur-do-Lion is said, in the 
old romance which bears his name, to have partaken 
of, and to have declared that “there is no flesh so 
nouriasant unto an Englishman us the head of a 
Surezync.” The Feejee islanders are ntibrted to !>u\ o, 
in some cases, 11 spared the crews of EnfPRi and French 
ships wrecked on their coasts, as they hud found, by 
experience, that the flesh of such persons was tainted 
to an unpalatable extent by the savour of salt aud 
tobacco.”—A'liei/e. Bril. 

Caxnox, Ican'-non (Lat. canna, a reed or tube; 
Ital. cannone, a large tube).—As an uecount of the 
origin and progress of artillery aud engines of war, 
from early ages to tiio present time, and a description 
of tbe lurious improved weapons, and the different 
kinds of ordnance used in the English service, and 
some of the foreign armies and navies, will be found 
in other parts of this volume (tee Aumstbonq Oca, 
Dam.or.Eif Guy, Lincastiiu ft try, Oui>Ns.scEeA hth- 
Ll.ur, &c.), tlm present article will be devoted to a 
description of the method used nt Woolwich and else¬ 
where for casting, bonug, and finishing brui-s and iron 
cannon of all descriptions, It seems possible Unit the 
old method of casting guns will lie superseded by the 
manufacture of guns out of twisted bars of wrought 
iron, as adopted by Sir \Villiain Armstrong, for, despite 
tbo efforts of all who wish to detract from the merits 
of these aduiirablo weapons, their superiority over 
cast-iron guns, iu many respects, lias been clearly 
proved by the severe prools to which they have been 
subjected. It is ditlicult to say to wiiat extent tbe 
improvement of these engines of war, and the defensive 
armour-plates of vessels aud flouting fortresses, will lie 
carried; but, at all events, the gun produced by Sir W. 
Armstrong in the spung of 18iJ2 claims the pre-emi¬ 
nence at present, although its performances will most 
probably lie eclipsed by the monster Armstrong gun 
now making, which will weigh 22 tons, and which, when 
rifled, will throw a bolt weighing CO!) lbs. through 
the Warrior’t side at a distance of 3,000 yards. The 
12-ton giui above mentioned thruws a circular shot 
of 150 lbs. weight as a smooth-bored gun; and, when 
rifled, an elongated projectile weighing 300 lbs. may 
, be discharged lroin it. A single discharge will sink any 
iron-clad vessel that now floats on the waters. In cx- 

f erinientol firing from this arm at Shneburyncsa, on 
uesdny, April 8, lr>d2, a circular shot of 150 lbs. weight, 
propelled by the expansive force of 40 lbs. of gun¬ 
powder, knocked tbe outer plate and teak interior of 
the target to pieces, and bulged the inner skin of iron; 
while another, flred with a charge of 50 lbs. of powder, 
went through the entire thickness of the target, con¬ 
sisting of armour-plate, teak, and inner coating, and 
buried itself in the massive timbers that supported it, 
•von loosening the blocks of granito with winch the 
whole was hacked up. With such signal proofs of the 
superiority of the wrought-iron gun, it may be Juirly 
supposed that the time for coat-iron ordnance is rapidly 
passing away. In casting bronze guns, an alloy is made 
of nine parts of copper to one of tin ; but the propor¬ 
tion .'of tin is generally inoreased for large guns und 
lessened for small ones. For iron guns, the metal ob¬ 
tained in Staffordshire and Monmouthshire is in no 
way inferior to the best Swedish iron. The principal 
part of the cannon used in the British service has been 
cast by the Corron and Iiow Moor companies, and other 
private firms; but the government have lately estab¬ 
lished a foundry at Woolwich, to avoid tbo ncoessitv of 
bring entirely dependent on private enterprise. The 
first thing to be done in making a cannon is to build up 
the mould iu which the weapon is to be cast. A model 
of the gun, turned in hard well-seasoned wood, or 
made-of iron, is set upright, and surrounded with a 
casing or box. This easing is made of pieces connected 
by nuts and sorews passing through flanges projeotiw 
from the sides. As it is'built up round the model 
piece hy piece, the intervening space is filled with sand, 
A. mixed with a little clay and water, and rammed tightly 
together. The model and the mould of sand around it 
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are made much longer than the actual length of tho gun, 
that the whole of tho gnu may consist of good metal. 
The pieeo that projects from tne muzzle when the cast¬ 
ing is finished, in consequence of this, is called the 
“ dead-head," and is cut off in a lathe ■ it contains the 
scum and impurities of tho molten metal, which always 
rise to the surface whrn it is poured min flu* mould. , 
The deud-hend is also useful in supplying the shrinkago 
arising from cooling, when tlm metal contracts about 
X of an inch in every foot. When the mould baa been 
dried in a stove, the outer casing and model aro re¬ 
moved, and the mould itself separated iu pieces, which 
are carefully built together iu a vertical position, and 
imbedded iu a surrounding muss or sund to recoil e the 
molten iron. The metal, selected for its toughness 
and hardness, is then fused in a furuaee with coal, and, 
when liquid, is allowed to run into tho mould which 
has iieen prepared toreeeivo it. When the casting is 
thoroughly cooled, the dead-heud is cut off. aud the 
axis of the piece exactly found by the aid of tbe ecu- 
tering-machine. As soon as this operation bus been 
performed, tho gun is removed to another lathe, und 
the rings at the muzzle aud breech, and those on either 
sido of tho trunnions, are carefully turned. Great 
nicety is required in this part of the process, fur tho 
formation of tho Imre is regulated by these rings. The 
gun is then raised by means of points resembling 
cones, that enter the centerings, to admit of the trun¬ 
nions being turned by the action of the trunniomug 
machine; after which llio holes that receive tho 
tangent-scale, and tho bush of copper througiv which 
tho vent is bored, aro cut hy means of a drill. The 
hole in which tins copper plug is scrowed ontcrB tho 
boro diagonally. The diameter of the vent itself is 
about } of an inch. The process of boring is next per¬ 
formed ; tho gun is placed in u boring-machine in a 
vertical position, and the linriug effected by means of 
a very hard and sharp steel tool, Which works at tho 
end of a long iron bur, somowhut after the manner of 
a oentrebit, Sometimes the gun is made to revulio, 
ami to rise gradually ns tho interior is out away by tiio 
bonng-tool; arid iu oiherznetliodsthegunis fixed, and 
tho cutting-tool revolves. The exterior of the gun is 
then finished off, and it is afterwards taken to tins 
proving-ell umber. A somewhat different method is 
used at Woolwich for forming tho models and moulds 
of the brass or bronze guns that arc cast there. Each 
model is formed in three separate parts ; thn central 
art, from the bane-ring to tho middle of tho deail- 
eud is made oil a pieeo qf wood less in diameter at 
one end than tho oilier, that it may ho readily pulled 
out when occasion requires it. Htraw is now wound 
round this wooden centre, and an exterior coating of 
moistened sand, earth, and horse-dung put over tho 
straw. The w liolo muss is mado to revolve against a 
board cut in the form of half tiio longitudinal section 
of the gun, which moulds tho composition to Ilia re¬ 
quired shape. Tho model of the breech is made on a 
co.io of iron in a similar manner, and pieces of wood 
are affixed m tho proper places to represent the trun¬ 
nions, vent-piccc, and tangent-scale. This model is 
then coated with a composition of sand and hair, which 
forms tho mould for tiio required cannon. The model 
is then taken out by degrees, the wooden centre being 
first pulled out, aud then the straw which surrounded 
this centre; tho composition forming the exterior of 
the model is next removed by the action of lire, the 
horse-dung having tho property of making the com¬ 
position light utid friable, and the hollow mould, whea 
dried, isready for use. Tbo trunnion-models,and other 
piecos of wood that have been used in the process, are 
taken away at different stages of tho manufacture of 
the mould, the composition being put on in three or 
lbnr separate coats. When the mould is put in tho 
casting-pit, tbo three separate pieces in which it has 
been made are carefully built together and imbedded 
iu sand, as in making the moulds already described for 
iron ordnance, l’rior to 1750 cannon were cast hollowf 
but about this date the method of casting them in a 
solid piece and boring them afterwards was discovered 
by a Swiss engineer. As the exterior cools before the 
interior, it is found to be of much oloser grain than the 
part which is subsequently removed; and, on thia 
account,. cannon made on this system were soon dis¬ 
covered to be far superior to guns which were cgal 
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heads of sugar. Tliej air, however, gone rally small 
In width, with barely 1 oom t..'-1 wo men in sit abreast: 
the length varios greatly, The canoe is generally nn 
open boat rowed with paddles instead of oars. As the 
remains of canoes lir.i r bw'is dog up in various parts 
of the United Kingdom, ii is evident that they were 
much used by the ancient liiitons. 

Canon, Jean'-on, is » word derived from the Creole, 
and used In various, sc.i-os by ecelesiastieal writers, 
its original meaning, and that in which il is used by 
the apostle Paul, i i rule —" As many as walk according 
to this rule (Gr. wmj). peace be on them and mercy." 
—(Gal.vi.lU.) lleneou ivuie to ho applied in the early 
Church to a law or ml-, i i.lier of doctrine or discipline, 
enacted by porsonsol authority in the Church, as popes, 
bishops, councils, Thus a e speak of the canons of (ho 
council of Nice, the canon iot the council of Trent, mean¬ 
ing the'decisions of theso councils on points of doctrine 
or discipline submitted to them. The number of canons 
is very great, the collected body of them forming wlmt 
is called tho Canon L"w (which ere). The Apostolical 
Canons ere generally believed to hare been issued at a 
very early period, and avo by some referred oven to 
the time ot the apostles themselves; whence their 
name. Canon w also applied to a catalogue of all 
the things belonging to the ClUureh, or to a catalogue of 
Mints acknowledged »ud canonised by the Church; 
“ N»ok ’' “ ‘ 

of 1 

More recently it came to be applied to the divine and 
ins i" red writings; iu which seme we speak of the eanon 
of Soripture, tho-caumncal hoots of the Old and New 
Testaments. (See Biuna.l Canon is also applied to 
the book of laws end r«ln« to which persons are 
subject who devote tiitmMves to a religiose life. 


Canon 

and lived under the rule of 8t. Augustine. The l’ns- 
chal canon is a table of the movable leasts, showing 
the day of Easter and the othor feasts depending on it, 
for a cycle of nineteen years. Canon Is also applied 
to that pert of the communion service or mass of the 
ltomau Catholic church which follows immediately 
after the 9anctus and Hosanna, corresponding to that 
part of the service of the English church which begins 
at tho prayer, “ We do not presume,” &c. 

Casojt, is one who possesses a prebend, or revanuo 
allotted for Mk performance of divine service in a 
cathedral or twEsgiate church. The institution of this 
order is not aucicnt, being attributed to Ckrodegangus, 
a bishop of Meta about the middleoi the 8th century. 
At first they were merely inferior ecclesiastics, living 
in community by the cathedral, and assisting the bishop 
in lus duties, entirely dependent on his will, and sup¬ 
ported by the revenues of the bishopric : at first, they 
even inherited his movables, lly degre.es they shook 
off their dependence, and formed themselves into sepa¬ 
rate bodies, of which, however, the bishops were still 
the recognised heads. In the 10th century there were 
establishments of this kind formed even in eities where 
there were no bishops, and these took the name of 
■gatious, or Colleges, the members being called 
'lea. Tile namo chapter now given to those 
was not iu use till long after. In time, the 
cam med or collegiate life became; so common that 
o; cry cathedral bad its chapter distinct from the rest 
of the clergy. They gradually relaxed in their ob¬ 
servance or their rules, and at length they ceased to 
live in community; yet they still formed bodies, 
making themselves as a necessary council of the 
bishop, assuming the rights of the rost of the clergy, 
and taking upon themselves the administration of a sec 
during its viieaney, and the i lection of a bishop to 
supply it, There were even some chapters exempt 
from (ho jurisdiction of the bishop, and owning no 
head buL their dean. Afier the example of cathedral 
chapters, collegiate ones also continued to exist as 
bodies alter they bad ceased to live in communities. 
Canons were of various kinds; as, car.ltnal canons, who 
were at lached, in curdwnti, to a,church, as a priest is 
to a parish; domiciliary canons, such as, not oeingio 
orders, had no right in any particular chapters; expec¬ 
tance canons, such as, without having any revenue or 
prebend, hud the title and dignity of canons, a voice in 
tlie chapter, and a plnco in the choir till a prebend 
should become vacant. Foreign canons were such aa 
did not olliciuto iu the cunonrica to which they be¬ 
longed, and wore opposed to mansionary or residentiary 
canons. Lay or honorary canons were persons among 
tho laity who, out of honour and respect, had been 
admitted into some chapter of canons. Tertiary canons, 
>t such us had only a third part ol tho revenues of the 
cunonicate. Regular canons were such as lived in 
community, and, like religions communities, bad, in 
process of 1 time, added tho solemn profession of vows 
to tho practice or their rules ; they were called regular 
to distinguish them from secular canons, who aban¬ 
doned living in community, and mixed more or less 
with the world, but at the same time practised a reli¬ 
gious life according to the rules of the order. The 
order of regular canons of St. Augustine was brought 
into England by Adclwuld, confessor to Henry I., who 
ereoted a pnory at Hostel, in Yorkshire, and obtained 
for them the church of Carlisle aa an episcopal see, 
with the privilege of choosing their own bishop. They 
were singularly protected and encouraged hy Henry I. 
and by Queen Maud; and it appears that under the 
reign of Edward I. they had fifty-three priories. This 
institution was spared at the time of the Reformation, 
and it continues to the present day. Canons are some¬ 
times called prebendaries from their beiug in the en- 
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hollow, the metal * itii-h was more porous, and, 
consequently, mud weaker in some parts than in 
ithers; and as it ci t not oflifjt» uniform resistance to 
the force of tho powder in every part, tho piece was 
liable to burst akany t'.m*’. T.,o following uro some 
of the large&t and most renwki.ble cannon ever con¬ 
structed:—1. A cannon uw hy Mahomet II. at tho 
siege of Adrianoplo iu I i.Yt, which fired balls of stone 
of 000 lbs, weight. ii. cannon at Ebrcnbrcitatcin, on 
tho Rhine, made in IC3P it i« vainer more than 18 feel 
long, and 18 inches in Ilia Imre. It requires a hall 
weighing ISO lbs. 'lop monster cannon cast by 
Anrangzcbe iu India in Jn»>’ id the “ Lord of the 
Plain,’’ which is 1-tfeet lo: g k8 i 'hes in tho bore, un.l 
will fire a ball weighing 1,60 tllw. This guu is to ho 
aeon at Bejapoor, with nnnUi'r iron gun of aimilar 
calibre. The mop'd in wh"-n it was cast is said to he 
m existence at Ahmrdnuggar at the present day. 4. 
The huge wrought-iiou guu made by Messrs. Horsfall, 
n(. Liverpool, in JOro, amt presented by them to tho 
British government !r is jus i l<i feet long, and weighs 
nearly ‘At tons. '1 ,.r euriout brass gun at lioverCautle, 
known as Queen J'lirabeth'a pocket pistol, east in 
Holland, and present'd lo lie.- by tho Dutch states, is 
a beautiful specimen of the nrdnatioe of tlmt period. 
—Ref. English Cyvonirdia—hrln and Scicno-M. 

Catron, kil-noo 1 (Vr. (anal - Span, canon), n boat 
nuioh used by rudo nations, ft is generally made hy 
excavating tlm trunk ov body of a tree, and then cut¬ 
ting or burning it irio :i am I aide shape. .Sometimes 
it ia made of hark or i V ms. Sonin canoes hin n decks, 
iwd are moved lu sad' made of rushes or wilt-grass; 
MOM are large eLoi’gh to »■»-. v twenty to thirty hogs- 
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They are still nominally what they once actually were,— 
the council of the bishop for the admiiuatrarion of the 
affairs of his diocese; and they constitute the chanter 
of the body known m the Sean and Chapter. {See 
Dvatr ass Cturnw.) * 

Casos, a vocal composition consisting of two, throe, 
or four parts, in which the several voices begin at fixed 
intervals consecutively; sometimes each voiee oom- 
measea with the aaise, tametimss with different note*. 
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Canon Law 


Canons of the Church. of England 


Canons may be finite or infinite; the former end. like 
other compositions, with a cadence, while in infinite 
canons the theme is began again before the parts whiah 
follow are concluded. They are so constructed as to 
form a perpotu aXfttgue, but difler from ordinary/u^as*; 
for in the latter it is sufficient for the subject to be 
repeated occasionally according to the laws ot counter* 
point, while in the former it must be strictly reposted 
by all the ancceeding parts. In ancient music canons 
were rules for determining the intervals of notes. 
Ptolemy, rejecting the ArUioxeni.’UjAnctliod of mea¬ 
suring the intervals in music by trm magnitude of a 
tone, thought that they should bo distinguished ac¬ 
cording to the ratios or proportions which the sounds 
terminating those intervals bear to one auother when 
considered according to their degree of ucuteness or 
gravity, which, before Arisloxenus, wus the old Pytha¬ 
gorean way. From this canon Ptolemy aud Ins fol¬ 
lowers have been called Canonin, ns tlinse of AriB- 
toxenus were named Mimiei. Amongst the ancient 
Greeks this term signified what we now call a mono- 
chord. 

Canon Law. is a body of Roman ecclesiastical law 
relative to such matters ns that church cither has, 
or protends to have, the proper jurisdiction over, aud, 
considered with respect to any intrinsic] obligation, 
has no force or authority in tins kingdom ; it. is uo 
more binding in England than our English laws arc 
binding at Koine, lint, as far as tins foreign law, on nc- 
connt ot some peculiar property, hus in some particular 
cases nud in some particular courts been introduced 
and allowed by our laws, So far it obliges, nml no 
farther, its authority beiug wholly founded upon that 
permission and adoption. Wherever the system of 
canon law departs from tho rules oF our common and 
statute law, the latter take place of the former. Tho 
decrees and canons of tho Church of Homo wero 
adopted, ns they then existed, by the elcrgv and people 
of England so early os the year (!(>&. About the middle 
of tho 12th century,—but said by Godcdphin tohiiAobcru 
in the year 1230, a system of laws under the influence 
of successive popes Began to be compiled and promul¬ 
gated at different periods. This system lias been 
generally diffused through Europe, mid prevails witli 
more or less authority iu different countries under the 
title of tho Canon lam. It cousists of two principal 
parts,—tho Decrees and tbo Decretals. About tbo year 
1160, that which is called the Decrees, or Decrtfum, 
having hern first collected by Ivo, bishop of Carnal, 
was perfected by Grntian the monk, the confessor of 
Pope Hugenius, who allowed them to bo rend in schools 
ana alleged fur law. This is the most ancient, work, us 
beginning from Constantine the Great, the first Chris¬ 
tian emperor.—(Ridley's F**w of Cinil and Eccforiat- 
tiaal ham, p. 74, tt »eq.) The Decretals are canonical 
epistles written by tho popes, or popes and cardinals, 
for determining some matter of controversy. The?- 
were compiled by Kaymundus Burciuius, chaplain to 
Gregory IK., and published at his command about the 
year 1231. to which Boniface Vfll. added a sixth book 
in‘1208. The Clementine Constitutions, which appear to 
be intended as a continuation of the Decretals, were 
compiled by Clement V., and published by his sueees- 
aor, John XXI., at Avignon, in 1317, who afterwards 
collected sotno further constitutions, which were pub¬ 
lished about the year 1340.—(Ridley, it.) A seven in 
book of Decretals and a book of Institutes were added 
by Gregory XII., under whose sanction the Corpus 
Juris Cunonici, containing all the several parts, was 
published in 1680. The Decrees appear to set out 
the origin of the canon law, and the rights, dignities, 
and degrees of ecclesiastical persons, with their manner 
of election, ordination, &a. The Decretals contain the 
law to bo used in tbo ecclesiastical courts. To this 
body of canonical law of foreign origin must bo added 
the constitutions pasted in this country by the pope’s 
legates, Otho and Othobon, and the prela tesof England, 
assembled in national councils in 1237 and 1260, and 
also the constitutions framed in provincial synods 
under the authority of suceemive archbishops of Can- 
terburv, from Stepnen Lenglen, in 1222,to Archbishop 
Chicbely in 1414. The government of the English 
church is partially founded on the canon law: bntno 
part of this law is of force except from the royal assent; 
and if at any time the eedemaaticsl courts did, by their 


sentenoe, endeavour to enforce obedienoe to each part 
of the oanon law as wae inconsistent with, or opposed 
to, the common law, the ooarta at common law, upon 
complaints made, would grant prohibition. The autho¬ 
rity vested in t he Church of England of makingeabona 
was ascertained by tbo statute of Is Hen. VIlI. o. IB, 
commonly called the Act of the Olergjrs Submission, by 
which they acknowledged that the convocation had 
always been assembled by the king's writ; so that, 
although the power of making canons xseided in the 
clergy met in convocation, their foroe was derived 
from the authority of tlm king’s assenting to and con¬ 
firming them. The old oauons continued iu full force 
till the reign of James I., when tho clergy, being 
assembled in convocation, the king cave them leave to 
treat and consult upon canons, which they did, and 
presented them to the king, who gave them the royal 
assent. These were a collection out ot the several 
preceding caucus and injunctions. Como of these 
canons arc now obsolete. In the reign of Charles I. 
Hpicnil canons wero passed liy the clergy in convoca¬ 
tion. A most elaborate history of the canon law will 
lie found in the historical introduction to AyiiiFe's 

Parergon.” 

0.1NONS, Boos ox, in Boollivh Eeel. Tlisl., was a 
code or eaiious or laws prepared by the Scottish pre¬ 
lates, and confirmed under the great coal by letters- 
patent bearing date May 23,1036. These canons were 
subversive of tho whole constitution of the Church of 
Scotland, and enjoined adherence to the liturgy, which 
had not yet boon published or even prepared. They 
decreed exooinmunieatimi against all who nhoulddeny 
the king’s supremacy m ecclesiastical matters, or that 
hould dnro to say that the liturgy (unpublished) con¬ 
tained anything contrary to tin: Scriptures. No general 
assembly should bo called but by tho king; no ecclo- 
viaslioal busmens should bo discussed, except in tho 
prelatio courts; no private mootings should bo held 
by ministers for expounding the Scriptures; and on 
no occasion, in public, should a minister engngo in 
-i tempore prayer. Grout indignation was felt all over 
Scotland when tho character of thoso oanoni came to 
bo known; and though it did not then break out into 
positive violence, it added greatly to that deep under¬ 
current of feeling which soon afterwards broke out 
with such violence. 

Canons ox tub Cnnaeit ox Eksuabv, Jc & n '- ont , are 

■rtuin luwsaod constitutions made forthegovernment 
ol the Church, and which have received the assent and 
confirmation of tho kings of England. Even when tho 
papal power was most dominant in England, from tho 
timn of William I. to the Reformation, the Church had 
no power (o enforce any eunons or cori.itif utfons which 
had not received the royal assent. The Canons in foroe 
at the tine in England wero all collected, explained, 
and systematised by Lyndwood, dean of the Arches in 
tho reign of Henry VI. It wav intended hi reform 
these canons soon after the Reformation, and Oranmer 
and some other commissioners were appointed for that 
purpose by Henry VIII and Edward VI. The work 
was completed; but tho king dying before it was con¬ 
firmed, it still remains unconfirmed. Tho book is called 
“ Reformatio Legum Ecclesiunticaruin ex authoritata 
Regia Henne: VIII, ineboata, et per Eduardum YJ. 
prwvccta." These canons are still binding, and are acted 
upon in the ecclesiastical courts, except where they 
are superseded by subsequent canons or by oats of 
parliament. Another book of articles or canons was 
made at a provincial synod in London, April 3,1671, 
by Parker, archbishop of Canterbury, and the rest of 
the bishops; but it is not said to have hues confirmed 
by royal authority. In the 27 Elis., certain canons 
wero agreed to by tbo archbishop and bishops aft a 
provincial synod at Loudon, Nov. 24, 1684, ana after¬ 
wards confirmed by royal authority. Other canons 
and constitutions were treated of by a provincial synod 
of Canterbury, and being afterwards approved of and 
confirmed by the queen, they were, byroyal authOHty, 
transmitted to the two paovinces of Canterbury ana 
York, and published fat the due observance of them. 
I n 1009 a synod assembled at London, under the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury,’ in terms of a writ issued by 
James I. for that purpose, to confer, consider, consult, 
and agree upon such canons, orders, ordinances, and 
constitutions as they ahoold think necessaryi fit, awl 
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Canonica Canopus 

convenient for tbs honour and service of God, the notes a tax or tribute. It is more particularly used 
good and quiet of the Church, and the bettor govern- in the Greek church for a fee paid by the clergy to 
ment thereof, to be from time to timo observed, per- bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans, for degree* 
formed, fulfilled, and kept by the whole clergy. These and promotions. It is also applied to the first-fruits 
canons are 141 iu number, and ore ibr the most part a paid by the Greek laity to (heir bishops or priests, uud 
digest of old canons,, with Rome new ones added. They which is regulated according to the number of houses 
treat—1. Of the Church of England; 2. ot divino ser- or fire* in a place. 

vice and administration of the sacraments; 11. of min- Canosist, JcHn'-on-iti, fs a person skilled in, or who 
filters, their ordination, function, and charge; 4. professes, the study and practice of the canon law. 
schoolmasters; 6. things appertaining to churches; Canonists and civilians arc usually combined in tlio 
8. churchwardens and Bide-men; 7. pariah clerks; 8. same persons ; ami ho nee the title of juris utriusqna 
ecclesiastical courts; 0. judges ecclesiastical and their rlnrtor, or lei/itm factor, which is usually expressed by 
surrogates; 10. proctors; 11. registrars and apparitors; J.U.D. or LL. 1). 

12. authority of synods : forming the basis of the eci-le- Canonization, kiin-on-i-zui'-shun, in tlio Homan 
' siasticnl law as bearing upon the clergy, hilt not binding Catholic oliurch, is a ceremony by wlrioh a deceased 
upon the laity, exoept in so far as they are declaratory person is enrolled in the canon or catalogue of tins 
of tho nnciont canon law. In 1C40 the convocation then saints. Canonization was not known in tins Christian 
assembled passed a body of canons, which were ratified church till about the middle of the 10th century, nnd 
by the king under the groat seal tho samo year; but it sceni9 to have been borrowed from the custom 
being of a very arbitrary nature, an attempt was made among tho Greeks and Romans of deifying the more 
at the time to set them aside, on the plea that tlio distinguished of tlicir great men and heroes, It pro- 
convocation could not lawfully continue its session baldy took its rise in the practice of the Church invoking 
alter the dissolution of parliament. The opinion of theuidof early martyrs. The bishops at first decided 
the judges at the time was unanimously in favour of who were entitled to this honour, ana afterwards what 
the legality of the proceedings; but they were uinini- was : irst u mere local decision carao to be converted 
mnuslv rejected by the Commons, and, by an net passed inti t imposing ceremony, and the power of eon- 
in the'ltHh year of Charles II., they were abrogated, forri ; this honour was appropriated by the popes. 
—Ref. Hook's Church Dictionary. Alex, nder III., m 1170, pronounced it an exclusive 

Canonic.*.', or Oanonkssbs, was a privilege of the papal chair. At first none but martyr* 

namo given to ecclesiastical virgins, from their being were admitted iut» the category of saints; lm( after- 
enrolled in a cation or catalogue of ceclcsuislu-i. They wards men of d.Minguished piety were admitted to 
differed from monastic virgins in not being confined to (his honour; ami in later times tho pope assumed tho 
o elnister, but in living ordinarily in the houses ol their right of admitting also such kings and potentates a* 
parent*. had greatly favoured his tempornl interests. How, no 

Canonical, kiin - on '- e - kiit , of or belonging to the stopscuri be taken towards canonization until fiftyyean 
canons of tho church. Canonical hours aro certain after tho person’s death ; hut formerly there ware no 
stated time* of the day assigned to the ollicesof prayer restrictions in this respect, and the honour was fre- 
und devotion, “that all Christians throughout the quently obtained through family interest or tho in- 
world might at the same time join together to glorify trigues of friends. A few pretended miracles at tho 
God." They are observed principally among Roman tomb were sufficient to giro one a claim to have his 
Catholics, nnd nro prime, terce, sext, and nones—the name inscribed among thp saints. Since the time of 
first, third, sixth, mid ninth hours of the day; f.e.atsix, lJenedict XIV., an official, known as t'acracato del 
nine, twelve, nnd three o'clock; vespers in tho evening, Viavolo (tho Devil’s udvocate) is employed, whoso 
at six; complin, a* completing the services of the business it is to sift tho evidence brought forward, and 
day; and matins and luuds shortly after midnight. In to endeavour to oppose the admission of the candidate. 
England tho canonical hours are from eight to twelve Tho first step towards canonization is beatification 
vi'elock, before or after which marriuge cannot be (which see). After beatification has been obtuiued, a 
legally performed in any pariah church. Canonical new suit is necessary in order to obtain the canonize- 
lettere, in tho oncient church, were testimonials of the tion of tho sumo individual. For that purpose, the 
orthodox faith sent by tho bishops nnd clergy to each pope holds four consistories. In the first ho causes 
other in order to keep up the Catholic communion, nnd tho petition of thoso'who request tho canonization to 
to distinguish Christians from heretics. Canonical life, be examined by three auditors of the rota, and directs 
tho method or rule of living prescribed by the ancient tho cardinals to revise all the necessary instruments; 
olorgy who liv*d in community. Canonical obedience in the second the cardinals report the matter to the 
is that submission which, by tho ecclesiastical laws, the pope; in the third, which is in public, the cardinals 
inferior olergy aro bound to pay to their bishops, and pay their adoration to tho pope, and tho Devil'i) ndvo- 
religious persons to their superiors. In the Church of cato makes his appearance, raisiug doubts rs to tho 
England every clergymen takes an oath of canonical genuineness of the miracles, and exposing any want 
obedience to his bishop when lie is instituted to a of formality in tho procedure. On the other hand, 
benefice or licensed to a euro. Canonical punishmenti another advocuto makes a pompous oration in praise 
are thoso which the Church lias in its power to inflict, of the candidate, and expatiutes at great length ou tho 
•a in Roman Catholic countries excommunication, miracles which he is said to have wrought. In the 
penanoe, and the like. Cunomcnt sins, in tho ancient fourth consistory, the pope, having summoned together 
church, were such ns were deemed capital or mortal; the cardinals and prelates, orders the report concerning 
ns idolatry, murder, heresy. tho deceased to be read, and then takes their votes 

Canonsci, kan-on-i'-si, a term applied in early times whether ho is to bo caunnized or not. On the day of 
to the olergy, from their names being enrolled in a tho canonization tho ehnrch of St. Peter is hung with 
canon or catalogue of some church. rich tapestry and most brilliantly illuminated, whilo 

Canonic*, or Canonxca, kdn-on'-ikt, the name ap- the pope and all the cardinals oibciate in white. The 
plied by Epicurus to bis system of logic, as consisting ceremony is very expensive, and therefore is not often 
only of a few rules or eauons. lie rejected the dia- performed; but recently (1882) the honour ho* been 
lecticsof tho Stoics, as fall of vain snbtilties and deceits, conferred upon certain Japanese martyrs, 
and fitted rather for parade and disputation than for Canonhy, or Canonicatb, k'in'-on-re, is the name 
direoting the understanding in the pursuit and attain- of the oilicu filled by a canon. A prebend may exist 
- w*»nt of truth. Canonics treated of tne means by which without a canonicate; but tho casomcate is inseparable 
Afore retfiec, both physical and ethical, was obtained, 1 from the prebend. It is the canonicate that gives the 
*n conditions or criteria of truth. These con- right of suffrage and other privileges to the esuon, and 
of scripture, irding to him, were sensations, ideas or not the prebend. 

Testaments. , and affections. From these three sort* Canopus, kd-tio'-ptu, a very bright star of the first 
the book Of-nose we get all our knowledge, which is magnitude in Argo, a constellation of the southern 
subject wbokal or moral; the former perceived by the hemisphere. The origin of the name is uncertain > but 
These rules litter by the understanding. In reality his it was probably derived from the ancient Egyptian city 
♦othspirre.pond very much to what is now termed Canopus, or Canobus, which wss situated on one of 
thus, the A^h. the mouths of the Hilo called the Canopic mouth, about 

CUE, Mn-on'-S'knm, in a general sense, de- three miles distant from the modem Abaukir, 
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Canofy, hln’-o-pe(Qr, konopeion, from konope, a goat), 
a word meaning m its original sense a covering similar 
to the mosquito curtains of India, to protect the sleeper 
from those insect':. Subsequently the term canopy wns 
applied to any ornamental covering above the Lead, 
for the purpose of distinction, honour, or adornment. 
In tiiis sense tho word is synonymous with the term 
baldachin. (See Baldachin.) Iu Arch., it is applied 
to tho coverings that project from tho surface of the 
wall above the heads of statues placed in niches and 
■over altar-tombs, and to (he dripstones over windows 
when elaborately carved. Magnificent specimens of 
canopies are to lie found over the tombs of sonic ofoiir 
Icings, and over the hishop’s throne in many of our eu- 
thedruls. The canopy is a peculiar feature of Gothic 
architecture, belonging principally to tho Decorated 
English nnd Perpendicular English styles. Thecann-' 
pies that are found over ullar-tondis arc generally 
formed by a flat roof supported on pillars at tho Bides, 
with a series of beautifully-carted arches running from 
pillar to pillar in the front. Those formed in rocesaes 
aro often groined and adorned with pendants. Some 
canopies, particularly tho-e erected over bishops’ 
thrones ana the tombs of monarch*, rise m successive 
tiers most*elaborately chiselled, ami terminate in it 
Spire adorned w it h crockets and a iiuinl.— lie/. I’arkcr’n 
Qtnetary of Architecture. 

Cant, hint, is a term to which various derivations 
have been assigned, lly some it is derived from tho 
Latin ranine, sung; by others from quaint; mid by 
others from Andrew Cunt, a ruther prominent Scot¬ 
tish divine of the 17th century. It denotes a quaint 
affected manner of speaking or writing, or Ihe speak¬ 
ing in a winning, affected tone of voice. It is more 
particularly applied to a peculiar manner of preach¬ 
ing, praying, or begging. It also denotes tho fre¬ 
quent use of pliruscs not well understood ; or the 
use of terms of a particular profession or class of indi- 
v idunls; ns, gipsy cant. It siguiiics also tho Bclbng or 
bidding ut un auction. 

Cant.ibbi, kan-tai'-bre, in Ancient ITist., the name 
of a rude people of Spam, inhabiting the mountainous 
districts between I’aleneia, Iu Montana, and Asturias, 
to the shores of the Kay of Uiscav, which, after th>'ui, 
was i ailed the Cuntnhrian Sen. They arc described us 
resembling the Scythians and Thracians ;'and by their 
bravery they maintained a mi years’contest with the 
Homans, begun by Augustus and concluded by A grip pa 
(B.C. 25—lhj. A portion of the people still remained 
unsubdued in their native fastnesses, and from these 
the basques of tho present day are believed to have 
sprung. 

Cantata, kin-ta'-M,( Ital., from cant are, Ui sing), in 
Mus., an elegant specie" of vocal composition, of which 
there are several kinds, supposed by soma to have 
been invented by Barbara Strozza, a Venetian ladv, 
about the middle of tho 17tb century, while others 
attribute its invention to Giocomo Curissinii, pontifical 
maestro dt capulla. it consists of an intermixture <>* 
air and recitalive, and wns at ono timo extended to 
such a length ns to form u sort of small operu, but is 
now, however, ordinarily written for only ono voice 
with a thorovph bate, though sometimes for several, 
accompanied ’by one or more instruments. In Italy, 
cantatas of great length, accompanied by a nu¬ 
merous band, are usually performed on great occasions 
of festivity, such as the reconciliation oi priuces after 
a long disunion, or the arrival of great personages in 
(ha capital of a state. But these dtflered essentially 
from what is usually understood by a cantata, or mo¬ 
nologue, consisting of short recitatives and two or three 
airs at most, as they are occasionally poems in which 
several singers are employed. According to Du Cange, 
the word eantdfa was used in the Church as early as 
the year 1314 to express what is at present understood 
by anthem, with which word it is still synonymous 
in Germany, cantatas being chiefly confined, in the 
Lutheran church, to sacred music. 

Canteen, kin-teen’ (Ital. cantina, a wine-cellar or 
vault), a place within the barracks where the soldier 
may purchase beer and spirits. It is under the con¬ 
trol of the officer in commend, who can regulate the 
price and see that the eautineer supplies liquor of a 
good quality, and practises no imposition on his cus¬ 
tomers. Toe sale of spirits at these placet ifaa for* 


Canticles 

bidden In 1847. The canteens are reatedfrom govern¬ 
ment : it is to be honed that soldiers’ club-houses will 
soon be substituted for them. The term canteen is 
also applied to a chest in which officers carry plats, 
spirit-cases, tea, sugar, and other requisites; ana to a 
small woodcu vessel, or cask, msdo of oak, slung by a 
strap over a soldier's shoulder, and used tooarry water 
or any other liquor whou an the march. They hold 
about three pints. They are painted blue, and marked 
with the number of the regiment and lettor of tho 
company to whieh the owner belongs. 

Cantbh, kin'-ter, the movement of a hone going at 
a moderate gallop, when the fore feet are raised nearly 
together, with a leap or spring. The name is dcrivpd 
from the easy pace and gontle gallop with which tho 
pilgrims were in tliu habit of traversing the roads to 
ll»« shrine at Canterbury. 

Cantu akaui n, kin-t/ui'-rii-din, the crystalline blis¬ 
tering principle contained in the Cantharie veeicaloria, 
or Spanish lilister-fly, first obtained bv Hobiguet. To 
procure it the flies are digested in alcohol. The alco¬ 
holic solution is afterwards evaporated to dryness, and 
flushed with cold ether, which dissolves out the conthu- 
rudm. When pure, it is insoluble in water, but very 
soluble iu boiling alcohol. Lard containing one flve- 
lumdredth of canthurudiu will produce a very powerful 
blistering effect when applied to tho human skin, 

Cantu An inJE. kun-lhitr’-s-tle (Gr. kantharoe, a beetle), 
tbo name given to a lion, of coleopterous insects, very 
numerous, much variegated in colours, of moderato 
mao, and generally living on vegetable substances. 
They are distinguished liy tho head being dilated be¬ 
hind tho eyes, nnd then suddenly narrowed into a 
short neck. When alarmed, they counterfeit death; 
nnd some varieties at tho same time emit a thick yel¬ 
lowish fluid, with a disagreeable smell, from the arti- 
culutopics of tho legs, Ac. Muny species are employed 
externally in medicine to produce blisters, as they 
possess strong vesicating powers. They are also used 
internally as a powerful stimulant. Many species of 
the gen. Canthnne which possess this property are 
natives of Europe, India, and America, 'ihe Cantharie 
reeiraforia is tho common blister-fly of the shops. (See 
Hmmeb-Ely.) Tiio striped caiitharis is a native ot* 
North America, where it is called the Potato-fly. Tho 
gon. Mytubris contains several species, which have pro- 
port ies’ Hiinilur to thoso possessed by. the Cantharisf 
and the gen. Melne has ulso various species which have 
all the properties ot the blister-fly. 

Cantici.i.s, kin'-te-kU (Boh., hong of songs), a name 
frequently given to tho Bong of Solomon, the 22nd in 
order of the books of (ho Old Testament. There is no 
other ntspirrd hook concerning which-so much diver¬ 
sity of o union lias been entertained. In modern times 
many uucuipls have bern made to deny the canonicity 
ol this book, not so much on historical or critical 
grounds, Iml from tho subject of tho book itself. The 
ancient Jews, without, exception, regarded it as a 
sacred hook, and it is cited as of divine authority from 
the earliest times of the Christian church. As to the 
authorship of tho book, some have maintained that ill 
is not the work of one, but of several authors, or a col¬ 
lection of curly songs mode by some later hand; others 
that it belongs to an ago much later than that of Solo¬ 
mon. The hook itself professes to be the work of 
Solomon, and tho unanimous testimony of tradition is 
in support of this view. There are also in it frequent 
allusions to tho time nnd circumstances of Bolomon, » 
time when the kingdom was in ppsce and power, while 
the profusion of its imsgery, gathered from foreign as 
well as domestic scenes, shows it to have been written 
at a time when the Jews bad extensive intercourse with 
neighbouring nations, and singularly confirms the view 
of its being Solomon’s, who had a remarkable liking 
for foreign grandeur. Tba continuity of the subjeot 
and sameness of the style, mark it as the work of one 
author. Tho interpretation of the book itself is n«u fa¬ 
cet which has given rise to much discussion. The 
>ook is au amatory poem. The assumption of s lore- 
song into the sacrea canon baa called forth many at¬ 
tempts sexploitation. Among the Jews it was regarded 
as an allegory indicating tho love of Jehovah to fait 
chosen people. The Christiana adopted the allegorical 
view, and maintained that it symbolized the love of 
Christ for his church. Luther assumed it as A political 
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allegory referring to the hippy consequences of Solo¬ 
mon's reign; ana more recently it has Seen held to be 
it prophetical description of the Christian ohureh. 
'L'lie German rationalists of the last oontury main¬ 
tained the literal interpretation of this booh, anti this 
Jins been the prevailing opinion In that country since 
that time: but some or the recent expositors, as Hong- 
stenberg, havereeurred to the allegorical interpretation. 
Those who interpret it literally regard it as celebrating 
the love of Solomon for an Egyptian princess, or for a 
i laugh ter of Israel; and some consider it as settiug 
l'orln the beauty of conjugul Aridity, and commending 
monogamy. Some critics divide the book into twclvo 
distinct poems or idyls; others into plots of seven days, 
commensurate with the poriod of a marriage feast; 
while others regard it as a drama of fonr or six acts. 
According lo Dr. .Tnhn, the book divides itself into 
distinct solids, as follows:—1, An innocent country 
maiden makes on undisguised profession of her attooh- 
mer.t, and her lover replies In it with equal protestation 
of affection (i,2—ii,7). 2. A maiden sings of her lover, 
who is seeking her everywhere, and she also conlesses 
her warm ail'd ion (ii. B— iii. S). 3. A maiden in - 
litter surrounded by Solomon's soldiers, is brought to 
the barem of the king. The lover prefers fur before 
all the royal beauties bin own beloved, in whose society 
ha declares that he is happier Ilian tho king himself 

i iii, 0—v. 1). 4. A til union beloved Rings of her lover, 
lehttd comu to her door ut night, and lmd fled away 
before she opened it. tihe seeks him, is beaten by the 
watch, and stripped of her veil. She desrribes the 
beauty of her lover, who tit length answers, celebrating 
her loveliness with u contemptuous gliuieo at the mul¬ 
titude of tho king’s wives (t. 2—vi. 0). 6. Shalamitb 
recounts in few words the allurements of the courtiers 
whom she hail met with unexpectedly in the garden, 
and her rejection or them, aud celebrates lier aUeetion 
for her lover (vi. 10—rut. 3). <i. Protestations aud 
praises of constant ufi'eclion (viii, 4 — 7). 7. A dis¬ 
course between two brothers about guarding and giving 
away their sister in marriage, who replies with scorn 
that she would be her own guardian (vui. S—12). 8. 
A' fragment. A lover wishes to bear his beloved. She 
replies by persuading him to fly; perhaps, because her 
parents or relations were near, who, in tho East, never 
allow such meetings (vui. 13, It ).—(Introduction (it 
the Old TteUuaent.) t’omo of these divisions are sulU* 
ciently fanciful, us indeed is the ease with all the at¬ 
tempts that have been made of the same kind. Tiie 
train seems to be that the poem is destitute of uuy 
plan, and that it aims simply at placing the love of tho 
king and his bride in a variety of iispcuw. With ull the 
change of scenery there is no change of the rotations 
subsisting between the parties who appear m each 
snooessivc scene. Tho difference of maimers between 
the East and West is to be kept in v iew in considering 
this song, which is also far more delicate in the 11 ebrew 
than iu any European dress. Allegory is even to this 
day a favourite mode of expression in tho Eusl, mid 
the'veiling of spiriluul fervour mid enjoyment under 
the figure of loyo is common to all eastern nations. 
Many good persons, however, in their attempts to 
reconcile the litoral with the spiritual sense of this 
■hook, have injudiciously earned their attempts too flir, 
and have been led beyond the boundaries which a re¬ 
verence for tho sacred Scriptures should ever prescribe. 
The Jews did not allow tlieir youth to read this book 
before the age of thirty. 

Cantimivcb, kw-ti-te'-ver (probably fr. Lat. canterii 
Idbratn, tho lip of a rafter), a projection from the face 
o t ft wall, used to support balconies and ornamental 

eorniocs, answering the 
same purpose ns a 
bracket, but widely dil- 
fering from it in form. 
It is often used synony¬ 
mously with the term 
bracket; but, strictly 
speaking, the name 
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should be coniliicd to long pieces of wood, iron, or 
■tone, projecting for smue distance from the wall, but 
Comparatively narrow in wioth aud depth. The pro- 
qpfci.fisaj thar support the oaves of a house are eauti- 
Hvers. A good pictorial illustration of the term may 
be aeon ih the engraving appended to the article Bal- 


Oanzone 

cokx. The word is also spelt eantolever, cautaliver, 
and cantliver. 

Canto, kan’-to (ItaL cento, a song), a part or division 
of a poem, answering to book in prose. 

Canton, Jcan-ion 1 (Fr. canton ; Ger. hantc, a corner), 
in Her., one of the nine honourable charges or ordi¬ 
naries, occupying a third part of the chief, or exactly 
ono-uinth part of tho field. It is square in form, and 
is borne on the dexter or sinistor side of the shield. 

Canton (Fr. canton, a district), a term employed in 
Geog. to denote a portion of territory forming a sepa¬ 
rate state or government. Switzerland is divided into 
cantons. The arroadissoments in Franco are sub¬ 
divided into cantons, of which there are 2,971; aud 
these are again subdivided into communes. 

Canton's PnosMioiraa.—The protosulphide of cal¬ 
cium, when newly made, is very phosphorescent. This 
property was discovered by Canton, who first prepared 
this substance by calcining oysterahells uud mixing tho 
whitest pieces with one-third their weight of flowers of 
sulphur, and reealoining them in a crucible with a 
Muted cover. When heated for an hour, the whitest. 
Ppipcr" wero selected uud preserved in wcli-stoppcred 

(' ‘ oNlirNTS, kiln-ton'-r.icnts (Fr. eaniinnement ).— 

In Id., troops are said to go into cantonments when, 
cu her <m account of tho inclement staroof the weather, 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, nu armistice, temporary 
suspension of operations in tho Held, or other causes, 
the geuoral commanding determines to quarter liis 
troops iu the towns and villages of any' particular dis¬ 
trict, instead of putting them under canvas. A careful 
examination of tho capabilities anil natural position of 
the district is Urst made by the quartermaster-general 
and officers of engineers, and the men aro then billeted 
in tiie villages and farmhouses, but kept together as 
closely us possible, in order to resume active opera¬ 
tions whenever it may be required. Ucadquartera and 
a main guard are established in some conirnl and com¬ 
manding position, pickets of cavalry and advanced 
guards are po ted ut outlying points to wutch every 
approach to the neighbourhood in which the troops 
are placed, and everything is done that is accessary to 
secure the position in event of the enemy making a 
sudden and unexpected advance, Tho term canton¬ 
ments is applied in India to barracks bmlt near any 
large town or city for tho reception of troops. They 
correspond very nearly lo our own barracks and per¬ 
manent camps, with tins particular dillercnee, that the 
quarters of the various troops are not contiguous, bu( 
are spread over an area of considerable extent. The 
cantonments are sometimes called “ tho lines." They 
generally situated ut some little distance from any 
town to which they aro attached, and comprise quarters 
for European and nativo troops of all arms of the ser¬ 
vice,—cavalry, infantry, and artillery, with aeparate 
bungalows for the officers. Parade-grounds, maga¬ 
zines, mess-rooms, odices, and bazaars, are attached. 
The cantonments near Delhi aro pleasantly situated 
on a rising ground to (he north of the ciiy, about two 
miles from the Cashmere gate. The cantonments, or 
lines, lit Meerut will ever be remembered in Anglo- 
Indian history us the spot in which the slaughter of 
European officers and their families, that so signally 
marked the Urst act of tho sanguinary drama of tho 
Indian revolt, was commenced by the infuriated nutti- 
nee rs. 

Caktrnd, or Cantrbtn, lciin'-tred (Brit. «««#, a 
hundred, mid trrf, a town or village), is used in Wales 
in the name sense ss a hundred in England, denoting 
- cerium division of a county. 

Canvas, kiln -tiiv (Fr. caitemn), a coarse material 
used for the sails of vessels and for the foundation of 
painted doth for floors. The term is also applied to a 
light material woven with the warp and woof at inter¬ 
vals, so as to leave square interstices between thorn, 
ami used by ladies for tapestry and Borlin-wool work. 
Painter’s ciuivcs, on the contrary, is a muterial of very 
close texture, called “ticking.’' It is generally pur¬ 
chased stretched on frames of various sizes, and 
pruned with a light neutral grey or drab tint ready for 
use. 

Canzone, Eln-eo'-n* (Ital.), is the name given to one 
of the oldest terms of the Italian lyrio. lbo word is, 
indeed, derived from the cantct or chauiSt of the 
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Provencals; but the Italians were the first to Rive it a 
definite form. It received its classic stamp principally 
from Canto and Petrarch. With them tho canzone 
was any considerable lyric poem divided, libc the Greek 
•trophic ode, into stanzas exactly corresponding to one 
another in number of lines, metre, ami position of 
rhymes; the last stanza being commonly shorter than 
the others, and usually consisting of a valedictory ud- 
dress by the poet himself to tho poem. After Petrarch 
the Italians began to deviate Irom the strict form of 
the cauzono, among whom were Passu and Clnabrern. 

Cakzonktta (Ttul., dim. of canzone), is an abridged 
canzone written in short lines and verses. 

CiovTcnofC, lanu-RrmiPB, or Gcu-i tAsric. Ki- 
Oof'-eAoO(fc(it8ltidiainiuine),—Caoutchouc isthesolnliHed 
milky juice of certain tropical plants, tho largest supply 
being obtained irom the rient ebutica, n tree belonging 
to the ord. .lforocc.c, found m Assam; from other spe¬ 
cies of Firm growing in Java and America; from tho 
Sipltnmit fliultta, a u itivi> of Guiana and Jlruzil ; amt 
from the I'rpfobi rlattra, a climbing pluut found in the 
islands of the Indian nrchijiel.igo. .Many oilier plante 
yield caoutchouc in small quantities ; sucii ns the rniif- 
mon tig (.Aw* c■trial), tho spurge, the dandelion, mid 
the celandine. Pho milky juice of these plants c.m- 
■islsot the caoutchouc mechanically suspended in the 
form of small globules in a thin aqueous tinul charged 
with soluble vegetable matter. In tins respect it bears 
groat analogy to cows’ milk her Mitr), which is also 
a thin aqueous fluid holding iir-olublo globules in 
mechanical suspension. Pile analogy is further borne 
Out by its behaviour when left to it si 11". Preserved in 
close vessels, it separates into two portions, the more 
■olid pnrt, tho caoutchouc, rising to thn top, and form¬ 
ing a thick cream upon liio suirlnre. Prepared in tins 
way it contains many impurities. The likeness borne 
by this milky juice to animal milk bus caused it t<; 
become an article of food in several countrici. and the 
juice of the cow-tree, or hya-hya of tropical America, 
is consumed in large quantities by the nat.ves of tin 
district in which it grows. Tho caoutchouc of com¬ 
merce occurs in tho form of largo shapeless mustsci- 
collected at, tho foot of the tree which lias been cut, 
or in rude cylinders formed in clay moulds. It is u 
imported ni the shape of bottles, figures of animals, 
imitations of llm human foot, So. These are made by 
dipping a rudo clay mould repeatedly into the juice 
and allowing tho eaoutehouo to .solidify between each 
operation, the clay being broken and extruded when u 
sufficient thiol.ness bus been obtained. Such is tlm 
raw India-rubber of commerce, the properties of which 
are too well known to need description. When first 
introduced into this country, about a century ago, its 
only use was to eiluce marks made by lend pi neda. Its 
elasticity and imj»ervioiipnes3 to moisture were well 
known, but tho laipm sibility of procuring it i.i large 
masses caused its use to be limited to the purpose just 
mentioned. In ISIS Mr. T. Hancock commenced his 
experiments on its solubility in different fluids. Hi 
first experiments were unsuccessful, anil he directed 
his ingenuity to a process for cutting the bottle-shaped 
masses into thin pieces, and applied them to the making 
of elaatio bands for gloves, waistbands, garters, stays, 
patterns, clogs, Ac. In the process of manufacture he 
accumulated an immenso quantity of waste pieces, 
which he turned to use by taking odvuntagc of the 
property that caoutchouc possesses of unking when 
pxpoaou to a beat of SOlF l'ahr. Tho fragments were 
combined into a muss by means of a machine culled a 
mtufieator, which consisted of a spiked roller work¬ 
ing inside a hollow spiked cylinder. At first, only 
two ounces at a time could be masticated ; but by 
enlarging bis machinery he worked up large masses, 
which could be afterwards cut into sheets and 
block!. lie further discovered that these sheets 
could bo dissolved in oil of turpentine. This wo? 
OH important discovery, leading to fhc invention of 
waterproof cloth by Mr. Churns Macintosh. The 
method by which this was effected consisted in ce¬ 
menting together two surfaces of cotton-work cloth 
by means of the caoutchouc solution. This formed a 
material impervious to air und water, to v.hirh was 
given thename of Maointosh. Mr. Hancock continued 
making experiments on the liquid caoutchouc imported 
Irom Peru, bat ionnd ho could use more successfully 
4-i 
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the solution above named. The usee to whksh the 
solution was applied arc so numerous that it wonld be 
impossible to mention the whole of them. In 1881 » 
method of making elastic fabrics, having thread* of 
caoutchouc in the warp or woft, was introduced. The 
maimer in which the threads were formed is ingenious. 
A round flat disk of cuoutchoac was made by cutting n 
bottle into halves end subjecting them to pressure; wo 
disks were then cut into ribhouB by a knife revolving 
spirally, the ribbons beingufterwurila uliuediuto square 
threada hy another machine containing a series or out¬ 
lets. Tho shreds thus prepared were stretched to 
their full extent while warm, and, being kept in a state 
>r tension until they tvero cool, It was found that they 
did not spring buck to their nriginul length until once 
more heuted. Tho stretched thread was covered with 
eulton, and used ns the warp of tho fabric into which 
they were made. When woven, the fabric was beaten, 
vbn-li caused the caoutchouc to relax, reassuming Its 
Issue condition. Caoutchouc continued to receive 
nuun-ious applications in manufactures, civil and nie- 
chuuical engineering, domestic appliances, and surgical 
instrument*, until 1st;;, when tho most renmrkuhlo 
discovery in relation to this material whs made by Mr. 
Goodyear, an American inventor. In this year an 
agent of this gentleman brought to Knghiud a few 
specimens of caoutchouc which hud been trouted so as 
to lose its Oiren greut defects of hardening by cold, 
becoming sticky and relaxing by beat, und dissolving 
in oil and greato. Tho new material also possessed 
greater toughness and almost perfect eluulicity. The 
inventor wished to sell his invention; but us the process 
was not communicated, lO uplink manufacturers declined 
to IreuL The indefatigable Mr, llaneock at once set 
to whrk to produce a similar material, and niter ex¬ 
pending much time and labour in investigating tlm 
matter, he di-icoiered a mcuhB of combining cuoutehouu 
with .mlp'itir, producing the substance known as vul- 
eauistil Jiiilut-rnbljer. Since that period various me¬ 
thod i have been devised for its manufacture, by knead¬ 
ing certain proportions of eaoutehouo and sulphur in 
a uuistieator ; by dissolving caoutchouc in sulphurized 
ml of turpentine, winch is afterwards allowed to eva¬ 
porate ; by dipping the rubber in a solution of chloride 
of sulphur in bisulphide of carbon : und several other 
Methods iriwro orli hs important. The perfect elasticity 
of lie' new niulcnal, tho ease with which it could bo 
moulded into various shapes, the properties ot resisting 
heat, cold, and solvent!, soon lendorrd its uso uni¬ 
versal. Its applications to ongiueoiing purposes warn 
most important. It soon superseded the use of motel 
springs for the buffer.-i of locomotives. It replaced 
leather for valves nml washers, und wulorproof over- 
bhoeii vgun to bo manufactured under Goodyear’s 
patent by millions, fiimu Ibl- tho trude in India- 
rubber articles bus steadily increased, the imports 
having quadrupled in ten years. B> combining caout¬ 
chouc with sulphur at an elevated temperature, ahard, 
light, intensely black substance called ebonite, or vul- 
ranite, bus been formed; for a description of which con¬ 
sult urtieleskBOSlTB and VTlcaiiiu. Chemically con¬ 
sidered, pure caoutchouc is a carbide of hydrogen, or 
hydro-curb in, C,U T , possessing a spec, gravity of 0*02 
to 0 07 (Faraday 1. It is prepared by dissolving the 
commercial material in chloroform, precipitating ,wlth 
alcohol, and drying at a tcnqmrature of 7VP to 80° Fab. 
As it is found in commerce, it is u dark-brown material, 
soli and elastic at oidinnry temperatures, hardening 
temporarily at about40°Kali., and molting at Stiff* into 
a liquid having the consistency of tar, which doe* not 
soon resolidify. It is insoluble in water mid alcohol; 
but dissolves more or less readily in chloroform, washed 
ether, bisulphide of carbon, coal-tar, naphtha, benzole, 
and oil of turpentine. Nitric acid, sulphuric acid, anil 
the alt.ahrs, attack it but slowly. According to Fayen, 
caoutchouc consists of two portions, one of which is 
soluble in tbe liquids above mentioned, while the other 
only swells and softens nnder their influence. Caout¬ 
chouc dissolves in tho fixed oils, but kries its elaatio 
properties thereby. Distilled in clove vessels, caout¬ 
chouc furnishes n mixture of several hydrocarbons, 
which possesses powerfully solvent properties. By 
careful distillation at different temperatures, this mix¬ 
ture is separated into liquids of different densities and 
boiling-points. Ono of these is remarkable for its low 
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spenllc gravity, -OHO at 25° Kali., and for boiling at 
fU’Fuli. (freezing-point). Himly gavo the name of 
runutchine to otic of these hydrocarbons having a spe¬ 
cific gravity of 'H12 and a boiling-point at 3LO 3 . It 
resembles oil of turpentine in most of it* properties. 
Among the less volatile portions, llouchnrdut found a 
yellow oily hydrocarbon, which ho named hevfane. lie 
also obtained fetrylenc (nliich »er); eunulchrne, a liquid 
of apeeitte gravity •fl’in, which boiled at SS“, andyielded 
eryslulline plate* at ft 0 ; uud a third compound, which 
lie considered to lie enpion (which see). Caoutchouc, 
ill its unvidennized state, is most useful iu the labora¬ 
tory, for connecting the tubes of apparatus. Its powei 
of resisting re-agents, and its properly ot cohering ti 
form a light joint when newly cut, render it a destder 
atlimintho modern laboratory, in its permanently- 
meltiid condition, it forms u valuable lute for pneumatic 
apparatus. Stoppers uml stopcock* lubricated with it 
remain movable, vet perfectly air-tight. Vulcanized, 
itsTves for gas bugs and tubes, and for manv oilier 
purposes. It must, however, bo used with great care, 
us u m liable to introduce sulphur into solutions near 
w Inch it passes. 1 

Caoutchouc Minkiiai,, on elastic bituminous niine- 
ral, resembling caoutchouc in its physical properties. 
A few specimens of tins substance have been found in 
» lead-mine in Derbyshire, iu a coal-mine lit Mox- 
brelais, and in bituminous limcslouu at Woodbury, in 
’Connecticut. 

Cat, k.ip (Lnt. caput, the head), is the garment that 
•covers the head. Caps were not worn by the Homans for 
Tunny ages. Wlem the ram or atm wus troublesome, 
the lappet of the gown was thrown over the bead. Tin- 
■Haim* usage prevailed among (lie lireeks, where, at 
least during tlm heroic age, no enps were known. The 
general use of raps and lints in Huropo is referred to 
the year II lit, when they were used at the entry of 
Charles VII. into Itoiien. Kroiu that time they began 
to lake the place of rhapmui* or hoods. When I In- 
cap was of velvet, it was called mortn-r; when of wool, 
simply bonnet. Shine but kings, princes, ami Knights 
were allowed tp use the mortice. The cap was the 
liead-dres.i of t lie clergy and graduates, l’lisquier says 
that the giving of the cap to students in the universi¬ 
ties denoted that they had acquired full liberty, and 
were no longer subject to the roil of their superiors,— 
in imitation of (lie ancient Homans, who gave a pileut 
or cap to their slave* in the ceremony of making them 
free; and hence oil medals liberty was represented ns 
holding out a cap m her right hand. Churchmen, mem¬ 
bers of universities, students, and others, wear square 
-cans. The h’reneh clergy wear u shallow kiln! of cap 
called a miotic, which covers only the lop of (lie head 
The cap was also sometime* used as a murk of infamy 
In France those who had lieen bankrupt were obliged 
to wear over after a green cap, to prevent people from 
placing confidence in them in any future transaction; 
and it they should at any tune lie found without tins 
■cap, their protection was to be null. 

CAP-A-Vi*. (.SVf A UMBO AT AM. POINTS.) 

Cap op M aintknanch or Dignity-, an ornament 
of stnto worn by royal or noble individuals on certain 
important occasions. It foruiB part of the liritish 
regalia, and was carried before the kings of Knghuid 
at the coronation. A cap of maintenance is ulso 
carried before the mayors of Home cities. 

Oapacitt, kn-pdtt’-e te (Lnt. eapu.r, capacious), in 
Phil., properly denotes the susceptibility of the mind 
of being affected by a particular class of emotions. It 
aiguilles literally “room for,” and denotes the passive 

t tower of the mind as distinguished from faculty, which 
s active power. It is an aptitude to receiv e certain 
modifications of our consciousness, in receiving which 
we are passive. The terms power, faculty, capacity, 
are more appropriately applied to natural than ac¬ 
quired capabilities, aud avo thus inapplicable to mere 
habits. 

Capacity-, Legal.—T he legal capacity of persons 
depend* upon their age or condition. (A* to the tint, 
je* AoB.) In thi» *rcond ense, tho law has wholly or 
partially placed infants, married women, idiots, per¬ 
sons of unsound mind, and some others, under its 
protection, absolved them from tho oonsequences of 
certain sets committed, or limited their liability under 
pontnwts entered into by them. (The subject will be 


Capias 

referred to under the several titles of Agh, Companies, 
CimpoiuTioN, Contract, Di-nass, Husband akp 
Wipis, Idiots, Infants, Insanity, Makbiagb, and 
OpFicnn Public ) 

Caparisoned, k.i-pdr'-e-zoned (Fr.), a term employed 
in Iter, to denote a war-liorse fully furniSued for "the 
lidd. In the Middle Ages, horse* were oapni-isoned in 
a very superb and costly manner; and iu some coun¬ 
tries the horse caparison consists of tho richest and 
most gorgeniis materials. 

Catr. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

C'aff.li.a, kit-pel'-la (Lnt. rnpella, n shr-gont), In 
Astr-m , a brilliant star of tho ilrst magnitude iutlio 
constellation Auriga. . 

CAfi>VLCAii.-itr.,<)rC/>niiCMVtB,ki1-pe,--foiil'.ze(Tetraa 
uroi/allue), a bird of tbo Grouse species, whose appella¬ 
tion l* of Gallic origin, and means “liorse of the wood;” 
it is ulso culled the Cock of tho wood. I 'ormcrly, this 
magnificent bird was an inhabitant of the British isles, 
being principally found in tho Highland* of Scotland, 
hilt has been lor some time extinct there. It prefers 
the pine forest* of Norway and Scandinavia, in which 
>ri-gi. us it i* toiiuil m abundance. Several attempts 
have licei ide to introduce tin* bird again into Scot¬ 
land, but out ti-iy sivtnd.'i-tory results, although the 
sod and i i ire of the country nrn well adapted to tho 
pur^ A* it i*, n larger number ol c.ipercailio 
may be found in the regions of Li-adciihall than iu any 
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dlier part of the United Kingdom. Tho food of the 
copcrr.iine consists ot the leaves of the Scotch llr, also 
rums berries found in the North. The young have a 
ore luxurious diet, feeding on ant*, worms, and other 
iusocls. The .size of till* species varies considerably ; 
in some cases a full-grown male (which is one-third 
larger than its mate) will scarcely weigh ten pounds; 
whereas it will sometimes exceed sixteen pounds. 
Tins discrepancy is greatly owing to the latitude in 
which it is found. In length it usually measure* about 
i feet ten inches. The eapercaihe may lay claim to 
considerable beauty. Not until it is three years old is 
t fully developed, and then it, exhibits an caglediko 
grandeur and boldness, beside which every Oallut 
domes/icui sinks into insignificance. It* plumage is 
beautifully glossy, mottled with grey and brownisli- 
black, the neck uud breast black, tinged with a rich 
green. The temale's attire i* humbler, and is varie¬ 
gated with yellowish-brown, white, and brownisli-black. 
It would seem a pity that vigorous attempts were not 
made once more to mtroduce the oupcrcailie into the 
United Kingdom. 

Capers. (Sec. Cappaeis.) 

Capktiaw Dynasty. (See Fkancb, vol. I. of this 
>rk.) 

C’ai-ias, kai'-pc-at (Lat. cap in), to arrest a defendant. 
It is of various Kinds. One is a writ called capiat cut 
retpondendum, before judgment. It. cmnot be issued 
utiles* the cause of action exceeds 1-20, and in no case 
without an ntltdavit made by the plaintiff that it doea 
exceed that sum; nor am it be issued at all unless 
the defendant is about^to abscond; in whiob case, 
on an affidavit of the cause of action, and stating cir¬ 
cumstances to show the defendant is about to leave 
the country, an order can be obtained for bis arrest by 
an application to a judge of one of the courts of com¬ 
mon law at Westmiuetcr, or a warrant for such arrest 
by an application to a commissioner in bankruptcy, or 
a judge of a county court, except the courts for Mid* 
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dlcsex and Surrey. In either ease a writ of capias 
must bo issued; but if s warrant be obtained, the de¬ 
fendant may be arrested thereon without tho writ, 
which must, however, be issued forthwith, and if no 
action be pending, a writ of summons also. The writ 
of eapias must, if the debtor b« in custody, bo served 
with tho espies within seven days inclusive, from the 
date of tho warrant. The defendant, on giving hail to 
the satisfaction of the sheriff in double the sum claimed. 


_ Capital _ 

surface of the liquid against the eides of the vessel 
which contains it is also concave or convex, according 
to whether the liquid does or does cot wet it. If a 
small tube, instead of a gloss rod, is employnd, these 
phenomena become much more apparent., Tho liquid 
ascends, or is depressed, according to whether >ke 
tuhes uro moistened by the liquids or nut, as repre¬ 
sented in the annexed illustrations. Tho umount of 


will bo discharged; or, on giving bail before u judge, 
to satisfy the debt, and cobIh, cun obtain an order lor 
his discharge; or he may apply to a judge of a supe¬ 
rior court, commissioner m bankruptcy, or county 
court judge, to have the writ or warrant set aside and 
vacated, if the application be made before arrest, or 
for his discharge out of custody if tho application 
bo made after lus nrroRt.. Another writ of capias is 
called capias nil salix/tirieiidum, and is issued oil a judg¬ 
ment obtained jn nn action against, the defendant, to 
arrest the defendant to satisfy tho judgment. It can- 1 
not be issued in an action of debt unless the debt, re¬ 
covered exceeds Jtao, and the defendant cannot give hail, 
but must remain in prison untilhe be discharged midi# 
tin* Jluiikruptcy Act. (.S>c iiA.vilil'PT ) Another of 
such writs is railed capias ad vithirnnm, issued m 
cases of distress for rent, or dainage,/e«so/it bv i attic, 
where the distress is carried out of tho county or con¬ 
cealed, on winch the sheriff might return that the goods 
orhpHsls were eluu/nrd, ehnitjnta (carried toiidislinipol, 
to places to Inin unknown, aud thereupon tho p.uty 
replevying could have n writ of capias in u-i/henium, t« 
vcltln (or more properly rrpettHo) ntimio, n term which 
signifies a second or reciprocal distress, in lieu of the 
iir.st u liieh was eloigned. It was therefore a cnmmnnd 
to the sheriff to take other goods of the distreumr, in 
lien of the distress formerly taken and eloigned or with¬ 
held from the owner; so that there vfas distress against 
distress, one being taken to answer tho other by wily 
tif reprisal, and us a punishment forthe illegal lielinv tour 
of the original distremor ; for which reason goods taken 
»» tcithmiam could not bo replevied till the original 
distress was forthcoming. As replevins can now In* 
proceeded with in the county courts without writ, the 
old practice in such eases hits fallen into desuetude. 
(See lii.i'f.Kvl.v.) ft should bo slated that iri the old, 
northern languages tho word withernam is used as 
equivalent to reprisals. —(Sternhook, rlc Jure N»r»n.\ 
1.1, c. Id.) A writ of capias pro fine, issued against a 
plaintiff for nn amercement or flno to the crown for 
bringing a false action. This in abolished in some 
actions by 5 Will. & Mary, c. l'd.iind in lilt rases disused. 

'1 ho remaining writ of espltis is a capias ullaipitnni 
issued against a person outlawed in any net ion, w h-'reby 
the sheriff is commanded to apprehend him. and keep : 
him in safe custody till the day of the return of the 
writ, mid then have his body tnero to be order, d f .r 
his contempt. (Set Ovti.vwky.) 

CAriLJ.aHiKs, kap-il'-lni-rees ( f.st. capiiiits, a hnir), in 
Amit., are the minute blood-vessels ol tho body, which ’ 
form the connection between tho extremities of Urn j 
arteries and the veins. They vurv in size tnuri T tlij 

to j„ l ui ;th of an inch in diameter, being smallest in ih'- i 
brain and largest in the bones. It is in the capillaries j 
that neurlv all the changes in tho blood take place. Jt j 
is in them that Its carbonization is efleeted and niun, d i 





nseetit or depression is proporliountelv greater, oc- 
eordmg to the diameter of the tube. Way-hussae has 
d. monstrated that liquids ascending or being depressed 
in capillary tubes nro governed by these laws, first, 
that a liquid iiseends in a tube wlieu it moistens it, and 
is depressed when it does not; secondly, that this as¬ 
cent and depression aro in tho luveri.o ratio of tho 
diameters of the tubes, so long ns these do not exceed 
two or three millmifctres ; and, thirdly, that tho ascent 
mid depres tiou vary with the nature of tho liquid mid 
tlio temperature, hut that, they Rro altogether inde¬ 
pendent of tho thickness of tlio lulio and tin* nature of 
tin* substance, provided that it is moistened by tho 
liquid. These laws hold good in vacuo as well as in 
air. Analogous capillary phenomena occur when tww 
bodies of any given shape aro immersed in wuter, pro* 
vnh d they nro suiliciently near. If tvio parallel plates 
of glass are immersed ill water nt a i.liort distance from 
one another, tlm water will rise between them m tin* 
inverse ratio of the separating distance. Tt the plates 
are immersed in mercury instead of water, a corre¬ 
sponding depression is * 

llie result. 1 f two glass 
plates. All and AC, in¬ 
clined to one another at 
a small miele, us repre¬ 
sented in the itecnuqiiu 
nvmg engraving, ho so 
immersed in u liquid 
which wets them that N, 

tho line of contact l«i- _ '■ 

tween I lav two plates is 

vertical, tlm liquid will I - - ' j ? ’■! ‘ 

ii-o towards the hiimnut j L _7 — f— t-.-\ 

of the angle, ot tlio two t . ■*—- 
iihib s, and tlio curve f_ ■—.Jl - - j 

tiom tho highest part - -- 

'■f tlm surf.ico to the ~ x- - 

lowest will ho the Ay- - -- ■ 

/xrWu. When two 

Healing balls, both moistened by tlio liquid, sit* bo near 
that, tlm surface between them is not level, they arc* 
ntliiuiled towards uno another. Jhul* that nro not 


heat produced, and from them that the bile, »wc..i, and moistened by the liquid in whiili they float arc* also 
urino are secreted. attracted in the •• nnm manner. Hulls made of eork aro 

Cirnuiv Attjiactiox, a term applied to that part irr.tanoes of the former, uml hall > m-ule of wax of the 
of Physics* which investigates the phenomena psodm-ed latter. It one floating hall is niowilencd by tho liquid 
wlien solid bodies are brought into contiu-twith liqueis. and the other is not., both balls are repelled. Tho 
These, phenomena »ro best, observed in small tubes, theory of e,miliary u.'lraotfnn is ouo of the most difll- 
ahout tin- diameter of n hair : heneo the name. Jn allI cult in physics, and can only he completely treated by 
cases, althoujh the phenomena nro wry varied in (heir I niatheiiiiitn-ul nnalvs s. It has been more especially 
nature, the result may he attributed to the mutual i <indeed by Ijiplaeel Clniroi.t, and Pois.on, The offei-l-i 
attraction of the liquid molecules for enrh other, and i ol capillary attraction are to be observed iu many opc- 
to the attraction between these molecules and solid : rut urns in nature. Insects eim c.fli-u mow* on thejmr- 
substances. The following instances arc examples oft inn- of water, because their feet aro not wetted by 
eajnllary attraction. When a solid ml.stance u im- j the fluid, and a depres-.ion is fin used, which l.uoys 
mi rsed in a liquid which wets it, os, for mstuiiee, a j tle-m up. A b»wing-iiei-iih* will float on the su.f.ico ‘/t 
glas*rod in water, the liquid becomes curved mmnrds j v rti-r if coveted with oily matter. Oil ir.cc.nfs in th* 
towards tm- side of the solid, making its Hiirfsee slight ijr j w.cks of lamps by capillary attraction, aim water rises 
eoneace, instead of being horizontal. If, however, the j m wood, sponge, bibulous paper, and oilier jioroua 
liquid does not net tli" solid, as, for instance, a ghiss J sub tan.-ps, l.v tlie same force. 

rod dipped into niereurv, the liquid is d»iircs«ed against j C U’lTan, Ic'itt’-U-al (Lst. caput, the. heed), a term in 
the sides of the. solid and assumes a convex shape. '] he i Arch., applied to that part of tho column which but- 
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mount* tho shaft, including the’bell,—a part swelling 
outward* between the Bhal't and abacus, and the abacus 
itself. When tbe lower part of tho capital assumes the 
appearance of being » continuation of tho shaft, sepa¬ 
rated from it bp an astragal or moulding, it in called 
the neck of tbe capital. In the live classic orders of archi¬ 
tecture (ere Aiicuitsctubb) tbe capital* form striking 
marks of distinction, and there is considerable difference 
in the treatment of the capital of th n same order in (free! 
and lioman architecture, na mil be seen presently. 
The capital of tho Tuscan order is very plain, consist- 
ing of a neck, on which is an ovolo moulding, support 
ing a square ebueus surmounted by a fillet. Thai 
of the Itomuri Jiorie is similar in form, bat tho nee!; is 
ornamented with rosettes and buds. The capital of the 
Greek l)ono is far more elegant in appearance, con¬ 
testing of a tiiusaivo abacus supported by uu echinus 
moulding tlmt swell* from the shaft, and is hopaialed 
from it by three Bin-ill amulets. Tho capitals of the 
Greek anti Homan Ionic are similar in uppearan. 
and general details. They tiro formed by volutes < 
two parallel Jiicri, connected by curved dr horir.oct.il 
lines. 11. tween tho spiral* of tho volute tlc rc ii an 
echinus moulding, and, when a neck is added, it h 
ouriolird with tracery in relief. Tno abacus eonsi N 
of an ogeo moulding lind fillet. The method of Imcint 
the spiral of the volute will bn found elsewhere. ($/■< 
VoniTlS.) Tlie hell of the Corinthian capital is ruddy 
ornamented wilh the leaves of the acanthus disputed ii 
two rows, iitnshcd by four anuill spiral volutei in cmdi 
face rising from tho leaves below. Two of these coil 
outwards under the corners of the abitmis, uc.d two in¬ 
wards, towards each other in the centre of each Mg,.. 
Tbe abacus informed of n cuvet to, lilUt, and echinus. 
The great point of difference in the Greek and Homan 
Corinthian capitals consists m the form gr.cn to the 
leaves. In (ho former they are pointed, and l»r more 
natural in form tlinn in the lattir, in whi< Ii they me 
bcautifelly rounded at the edges. The Couip'o-tiic 
capitnl is sunilur to the Corinthian, but the volutes ut 
tho angles t.re holder and more ornate, springing out 
of a deep ovolo moulding which runs along tho sides ol 
tho tacos between the spirals. A description of liie 
various forms of capitals need in architecture ot dif¬ 
ferent epochs, Mvlea, unit countries, will he fonnd in the 
several articles devoted to this subject. (.See Amaiii vn, 
Byzantihr, Eutptian, Hindoo, Gotiuo An-iUi’i:o- 
TOM, Ac.) 

Capital, in Mil., a line drawn through any separate 
of a si -Stem of fortilieatiuii, mieii 119 a Ii.> 11 , 
ravelin, lnnelle, Ac., dividing it into two e.imil mui 
similar parts. Tlurt tin* capital of a he lion u (lie 
straight line drawn from the salient angle llirougli the 
oontre of the entrance in tho rear. 

Capital, in l'ol. Jicon., may be defined or the 
aceunmlated saving!) of industry, capable ol being 
employed either tor the support of human existenv, 
or ns an instrument of production. Tn Com. the term 
is generally understood to mean the nccuiuul ited aluelt 
of every description with which a merchant or niaou- 
faaturer carries on his Imsiness. In this ben-e it in¬ 
cludes not only tho actual money employed, l>nt the 
plant or machinery requisite for the production of 
commodities, ns well as tho buildings, raw nuit-mld, 
&C., indisnensahlo for trade purposes. In short., ii is 
wealth appropriated to reproductive labour. Tn the 
science of political economy, capital has, Imweier, » 
move exact meaning. It is difficult accurately to de- 
llne it, and much vaiuahle lima baa been waited in 
fntila discussions upon tho Bubjcct; but it will suffice 
to say, in ordinary language, that it comprehends every 
species of u-aaltli winch a nation or communin' pm’, 
t.psses in the result of human exertion, and applicable 
to present m , lot lire uses. It represents the entire 
wealth of a ., n.tiy, ns apait from individuals. Upon 
reference to ihe most important treatises which have 
nppeared upon this branch of political philosophy, we 
find capital usually divided into two kind", v:x.—1st 
JPuvrf etinfa/, eonsKiing of the tools and instrument'! 
WPiUiy the labourer m creating the products of lus 
industry, tho nniehmerv he makes and guides, and the 
premises necessary either to facilitate in* efforts or to 
protect such produce. 2nd. Cin-uta/ruirnjnM, which 
Adam Smith explains as comprising “ the provisions, 
materials, and mushed work of all kinds which are in 
dOti 
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the hands of their respective dealers, and of the monqr 
which is neocssary for circulating and distributing them 
to their llnal consumers." Fixed and circulating capital 
arc dependent, and reaet upon eaob other according to 
circumstances ; and Mr. M'Culloch lays it down as a 
cardiual doctrine, that" it is only hy their conjoined 
and powerful operation that wealth can be largely pro¬ 
duced mid universally diffused." He further'says, 
“Tho quantity of industry, therefore, not only in. 
creases in everv country with the ijicremifi of tho stock 
or capital which sets it in motion, but, in consequence 
of tin* increase, tho division of labour becomes ex¬ 
tended, new and more powerful implements and run- 
' hmen.ee invented, and tho same quantity of labour is 
thus nuidci to produce un infinitely greater quantity of 
■oiTi'noiiitics. Tho ultimate object ot tlu> production or 
■inpinyiuent of capital is to provide for consumers, the 
'ants or desires of whom vary with their condition of 
•in." (Sea Political Economy.) 

Capita l Account, in the financial affairs of railways 
and of public companies, signifies all that appertains 
to the capital stock. In railway concerns, for example, 
the money obla.neii for shares and upon delicti 1 urea is 
1 idged in a bank, where it constitutes the capital ac- 
mnt of the ailway company, and nirvcs nithe source 
lieuco th. .rectors of tho company may obtain the 
means of ( basing the land, locomotives, mil*, car¬ 
riages—in . rief, everything ueeei'-ary to bring the 
'indertnling up to the point of worl'iig. Upon tho 
'polling ot n line of railway for traffic, another account 
is commenced, called tho revenue account, and which 
•i friquently kept in another bank, ami kept totally 
apart 1 rum the capital account. (iV e UtvcNCB Ao- 
f’Ol'NT.) 

U* rnXL f.rTTEK* are llm«e largo h'ttori of the 
a!)diiib a that are emploveil m writing and printing, 
n place of small letters, at the beginning of proper 
lames, sentences, lines m poetry, Ac. Eormerly it 
vai the eubtoni to begin everv l'omi with u capital 

• tier, and tins ii Nidi the cube in German; but in 
‘iifli-U the oapitnl.i are lnnv more sparingly cm- 
iloycd. Tho princijial occasions in which they arn 
■seJ ato at the commencement of proper names of 

persons, places, mountains, Ac.; of adjectives deiived 

* oni proper mimes ; the opening of qii.iliitioiis; In-pili¬ 
ng of a sentence, and of each line in poetry; the 
-oiioim 1 ; ami every principal word m the titles of 

ll'lll. 

Capital VcNisnMRNT, in Crim, ,Tnr : " , is the punish¬ 
ment ol denlli,—the depriving (lie criminal of his life. 
It n so called from the head being that part of the 
body molt commonly acted upon. The modes of in- 
[holing capital punishment have been v'ery various at 
lifi'.-n-nt 11 mes and in different eouiitiien. Sometimes 
:lu« object lei! been merely to accomplish the death of 
.if criminal; nt other times, it hai been to prolong 
sod add to his miterings by cruel to-tores, to satisfy 
craving for vengeance, or ns a public example. It 
oulvl be well-nigh impossible to enumerate nil the 
nays which ingeimitv has devi-od for the purpose of 
willing to or prolonging the seff -rings of those who are 
icing put to dcaili; but among the mere common may 
in mentioned, burning nt. the stake, Cruoifv jng, sawing 
n pieces, quartering alive, breaking upon the wheel, 
-xposuig to be torn by wild li'-aals, pinching to death 
with red-hot pincers. When the object is merely tho 
infliction of death, hanging or beheiu.iug is usually 
lunl recourse to, and these aro now alnioit tho only 
modes employed m Europe. There are s-vcral import¬ 
ant questions connected w ith capital puni'bniontsmuch 
agitated in tlm present day, which, however, our limits 
will only admit of our entering upon very briefly. 
There aro many persons, whose opinion is entitled to 
he greatest weight, who hold that the state has no 
■lglit to inflict death ns a punishment for crime. The 
right which a state possesses to punish for offences 
arisen from the right which every one on'.nriiV.y lias to 
protect himself from injury at. the hands of another. 
Tn a state of nature, every individual lins a right to 
protect himself from injury, and to rope] force by 
force, and may oven take away the life of another, if 
necessary, to preserve his own. It w.-s the conscious- 
.css of this great natural law thin nude Cam cry out 
gainst the .severity of his puni-hinent, saying, that 
-* every one that findeth me shall slay me." When 
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non comp into n slate of society, the rich* of protect* 
ing themselves from injury is transferred, by common 
consent, from individuals to tho community, which, in 
this case, receives exactly the same power over all its 
members as each individual mau naturally had to pro¬ 
tect liimsolf from others. This, ot' necessity, includes 
tho punishment of death; and there is ulr.ii tho Scrip¬ 
ture injunction given by God himself to Noah and his 
ehfhlreu, that “ Whpso sheddeth man’s lilood, by man 
sIihII his hlood be shed." Hence it is that the state bus 
the right to punish murder by death; and practically 
in this country it is, happily, only in cases of murder 
that, capita) punishments ure non inflicted. In Black- 
stone's time tbero were no fewer than 3<!f> crimes 
punishable by death. There is moro room to doubt 
whether capital punishments ought to be inflicted for 
lesser crimes thnn that of murder. According to Sir 
Matthew Hale, “When oflbnoos grow enormous, fro- 
qnent, nnd dangerous to a kingdom or state, dc-truo- 
tivo or highly pernicious to civil societies, and to tho 

{ treat insecurity and danger of the kingdom or its in- 
lahitniite, severe punishment, or even death itself, is 
necessary to ho annexed to laws in many cases by the 
prudence of lawgivers." Then* ore some who, whilo 
They do not deny the right of the state to inflict capital 
punishment,yet'question its expediency,asserting that 
the desired cud would be as well, fir belter attained iri 
another way. The end of punishment is not to uvouge 
past, but to prevent fulum offences. Tbero are three 
ways in which this may be accomplished :—1. by re- 
forming tho criminal himself; 2. by preventing him 
from again offending ; and 3. by deterring others 
through his example. It is this last that is the principal 
object, in view in all criminol punishments. Is this ob¬ 
ject, thou, best obtained through capital punishment, 
or might it be better attained in bums oilier way? 
Would tho continued example of a living culprit, con¬ 
demned to ft hfetwie ol' labour as n slate to rennir 
the injury d.uin to society, Jmro a greater ell'eet m 
deterring"others from crime than the sight of an ex¬ 
ecution ? If. is here, in our opinion, that, tho strength 
of the arguments ngsiunt cepital punishment lies. 
Wo believe that it m scarcely possible for those 
for whoso benefit the example is specially intended, 
in any measure to realise tho feelings of one mid. r 
sentence of death; and wo may easily snppos™ 
that they will not strive to do so. While, doubt¬ 
less, the culprit himself would gladly, welcome any 
kind of servitude, however lnrd, m exchange fur 
certain death, we believe that generally th« onlooker 
would regard that mode of deaili vastly preferable to 
a prolong* d period of mlferiug, from which there was 
no hope of deliverance. I’mirdiniPiits ol Jong dura¬ 
tion are lunch more terrible to the spectator tliun 
these that ar™ severe, but soon over. The iulensenens 
of pain doc» not make su'd, an impression upon the 
mied ns its long continuance. Many think tlirtfhey 
could meet death with firmness and intrepidity, who 
would shudder to think of perpetual slavery. Tim 
terrors of death mnkn so slight an impression that it 
soon passes mil of tlio mind, especially if moved by 
desire or passion. Tho tendency, too, of u public ex¬ 
ecution is (except ill rare esses) rather to cxciln the 
pity and compassion of the spectators for the sufferer 
than detestation of his crimo; and there havo been 
cases, too, where persons Lave been of so depriv ed 
tastes, as that the sight of a public execution has even 
moved them to desiro what they regarded as tho Mat 
of eueh an exhibition. It. has been advanced l»y Sir 
iramuel Komilly, against those who hold that the state 
lias no power to inflict capital punishment, that if 
perpetual servitude be a severer punishment than 
dentil, bow can it have tho power of inflicting the 
greator and not of inflicting the less. Tbo answpr to 
this is, simply, tiiat to tho criminnl himself no punish¬ 
ment is, or can be, greater thnn that of death; 
but to th'* epemtor, perpetual slavery seems much 
tho severer of tho two. The spectator collects all the 
miserable moments of a slave’s life into one point, 
whilo to the slave himself they are diffused over a 
long period : tho gnlf-rer, too, becomes, by habit, 
callous to his misfortune*, and even finds sources of 
consolation, of which the onlookers are ignorant 
While, therefore, perpetual slavery would serve ef¬ 
fectually to prevent the criminal from further offend- 
407 


ing against the laws, such a proceeding would doubt¬ 
less be the more merciful to ium, and would also, wo 
believe, servo more effcotually as tv means of deterriug 
others. It boa lioen well said, that “ a penal system 
ought to aim at economising., pain by diffusing too 
largest amount of nalntary terror, nnd thereby deter¬ 
ring as much as possible from crime at the smallest 
expense of punishment actually inflicted.” The crimi¬ 
nal wonld also be, in this way, able to contribute some¬ 
thing for the good of society, whose laws he had hroken, 
nnd "might nUo have time to prepare himself for that 
tribunal before which he had ret to Appear. There 
would also be an important gain in tho greater cer¬ 
tainly of tho punishment.; for “crimes, says Bec- 
esrui, “are moro cffecfuallyprevented by the certainty 
than by the wrerity of punishment.” Tho very severity 
of capital punishment prevents it. in many oases from 
being carried ont, and thus allows some hope of escape, 
even to the most guilty. Tho arguments against capital 
punishments will be found ably Btated by Booosria. 
“ Essay on Crimes and Punishments;" and those on 
the opposite sido by Jeremy Bentham, “ Rationale of 
Punishment." (Suit Pdnibhuent.) 

C*riTATioif, icA-pit-ai'-thun (but. caput, the head), 
denotes a thing that is applicable to all persons—lite¬ 
rally, to every head. A capitation or poll-tax is a tax 
levied on persons by the bund, without referenee to 
properly or other circumstances : it may bo on every 
one; on all males; on all above a certain age, &c. In 
franco tho ancient capitation-tax is now replaced by 
more approved modes of taxation. 

Capitol. (Nee Caiutolkom, vol. I. of this work.) 

Capitolim* Uamsb, kH-wit’-n-liue, annual games in¬ 
stituted by Gamillus, and held by tbn aupient Homans 
in honour of Jupiter Capitolinas. They tffcnmemorutod 
the preservation of the Capitol from the attacks of 
the (ianls. The namo was also given to certain games 
instituted by Homitian, which were celebrated every 
five years. 

Oaittumu, iii-pil'-u-lnr (But. caput, tho bead), 
is e. term frequently employed on the continent to de- 
Mj'in.te u major canon or prebenditrv, a capitular 
member of a cathedral or collegiate elmreli. 

OuuTPr.AKicN, Lip-U'-u-M~ri** (hut. capifularia), 
wore certain laws or ordinances issuer) by the French 
ki igs of tlm first and second Frankish races, for thn 
administration of civil and ecclesiastical a flairs. Those 
capitularies were mailo in the nsu-inblies of bishops 
amt lords of tho kingdom. The best known are those 
of Chnrlemapno and In uis. Anscgisus, abbot of Stop 
teuelles, marie a collection of theLc in 8^7, and OW* 
collections were matin subsequently. Pillions were 
also accustomed to pivo t hn name of cnpiliifimos to 
the rules which they drew op from the canons of coun¬ 
cils for *,lio regulation of their own diocenes. 

CaI'ITulatjo.y, IcSp-U-K-lai'-thuu (led. capituln, 
heads, from caput), in Mil., tho act try winch nn officer 
in command of a fortress or body or troops surrenders 
to the rnemv. Tito terms of the surrender are stated 
in n series ot articles, to which tho expression is more 
psrtn ulnrly applied. The governor of a fortress is 
jusl.ti«‘d in capitulating to an enemy when lie Jins de¬ 
fended his post an long av tho ammunition, provisions, 
and resources of the jila.cn will permit ;■ for when tho 
walls have been breached, nnd there is no bojie of 
obtaining relief, continued resistance would bn uy act 
of madness and folly, which would sooner or later com¬ 
ped him to surrender at. discretion, plurng himself and 
ids forces entirely at thn mircy of tlio enemy. A 
white flag is the sign that the besieged desire to ca¬ 
pitulate. The artieles are generally drawn up by 
officers deputed for tho purpose by the general com¬ 
manding the investing army on the one hand, and tho 
governor T>f tho fortress on the other. The term* 
generally depend on tho nature of the ease, but, m 
most iti-tsucci, the beleaguered troops are permitted 
to march out with drums beating and colours flying, 
and the officers are alloweA'to retain lbnir privatw jirii- 
perty. Protection is obtained for all, and considerate 
treatment lor the sick and wonnded, nml tho women 
and children, if there bo any with the garrison. Tho 
b-siegcrs generally take possession of the arras and 
stores remaining in the place. A convention is a sort 
of capitulation by which the general of an army occu¬ 
pying any district agrees to withdraw his troops and 
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evacuate it in favour of a superior force, which he 
cannot hope to oppose with success in the field. 

Camtui.uk, kri-piP-u-lum, in Hot., a kind of inflo- 
m renounce, consisting of a close terminal collection of 
flowers earroumh'd by an involucre. It constitutes 
tho compound flower of Liniitous, and is also known 
under the names anthodium and head. The receptacle 
hearing the flower# may bo flattened, as in the cotton 
thistle; or slightly convex, as in tho chamomile; or 
globular, ns in the American button-bush; or of other 
fora : hence the numerous modifications of the eapitn- 
Jum. In the nnt. ord. Compotitir the flowers arenlways 
arranged m cnpitula. 

Cafhomancy, ktip'-no-miin-ie (Or. Jcapno », emoke; 
manleia, divination), a species of divination used by 
the ancients. If the smoko ascending from the stirri- 
iloe was tlun and light, and went up in a straight 
line, it was considered to augur favourably; but if 
it went in any other direction, it was an evil omen. 
Some practised this kind of divination by throwing 
poppy or jasmine seeds on the Are, and watching the 
direction of the smoke in tho same way. 

Capnomor, or Kapnojior, k/ip'-no-mor (Or. l-apnnt, 
emoke, und muira, a pait), a colourless oil of peculiar 
odour, resembling that of ginger, discovered by ltei- 
chcnlmeh, amongst other products, m heavy oil of tar. 
It is limpid nud volatile, insoluble in water and solution 
of potash, hut dissolving readily in alcohol, ether, und 
the essential ami fixed oils. Us specific grurttv is 
slightly below that of water. It boils at 3JKalir., 
und distils unaltered. It burns with a sooty flame, 
and is perfectly neutral in its reactions. It. is obtained 
by distilling a solution of crude creosote in pota li mid 
with water. With sulphuric acid it forms a purple-rcd 
solution. It Ms not yet been sat isfnctorilv analyzed. 

CAPONHti.au, kitp-an-t/,nre | (!'>.), in Mil., a pas¬ 
sage made across the ditch of a fortress to any of the 
outworks, such as the ravelin in front, of the curtain 
connecting any two bastions. It is composed of a 
double lino ol parapets about eight nr nine feet high, 
with a banquet 10 from which tho defenders may lire. 
Externally, the earth slopes from tho top of the para¬ 
pets to the bottom of the ditch, forming a glacis on 
cither side of tho work. "When only one parapet is 
mode, it is called a demi-capomiiere. Sometimes the 
oaponnicro takes tho form of a covered gallery of 
masonry, with the tides loopholed for musketry. To 
flehl-vvorks they are formed of palisades, or eiuiai.- t of 
trenches with a bomh-proot covering. 

Oapoth, Ini-potr' (l r r.), a long cloak made of muslin 
or black Bilk bordered with lure. It is worn by ladies 
en nMiqi. The name is also given to a large hori¬ 
zontal hat with n heavy fringe of lure ; mid over-coats 
worn by the French soldiers lire called capotes. 

Capparis, hup'-pd ri», in Hot., the t’aper-husli, the 
typical gen. of Die sub- 
ord. C'ippure,t, of the 
liat. ord. CapnariJaerir. 
Tho pickled flower-buds 
of various species are 
used under the mime 
of papers. Those eaten 
iu Europe are the pro¬ 
duce of f. epmasii, a 
trailing shrub which 
grons in rocky places 
in the south ot Europe. 
It is the only species ot 
the order found on the 
north of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. The capers 
used iu IJarbnry are 
obtained from C. Fun- 
taneeii, and those used 
In Egypt from <rip/pfincn. The latter species is 
believed to be the hyssop of Scripture. 

OAPPAKinACK r, i-'p-p.ir-i-d ti'-ie-e (from tho Arab. 
h’pur, capers), m Rot., the Caperfamily, iv nut. ord. ol 
dicotyledonous plants iu tlie sub-class '/7iii/uwi*//oi , d’,in¬ 
cluding 28 genera and about H10 apeeics—herbs, shrubs, 
and n few trees, mo-tlv natives of tropieul and sub¬ 
tropical regions. The leaves arc alternate; the flowers 
Solitary or clustered : sepals t, sometimes cohering in 
n tube j petals usually 4, rarely b,sometimes wanting; 
Btouiens generally a multiple ol 4, or indefinitely uuuic- 
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rous, placed on a hemispherical or an elongated disk; 
the ovary 1-celled, the style thread-like or wanting; 
the fruit is either pod-like and dehiscent, or baccate 
and indehiscent. l'ho two kinds of fruit have led to a 
division of the order into two sub-orders; viz., CIcomeer, 
characterized by a capsular fruit, and Cappartai, by » 
baccate fruit or berry. In their properties tho Cop. 
paridacea greatly rcsemblo tho Crurifera, being gene¬ 
rally pungent, stimulant, and unliscorbulio. Same 
are aperient, diuretic, and anthelmintic. 

Capra, the Qoat. (See Goat.) 

Capric Acid, kujp'-rik (bat. capra, a goat, terminal 
icue), a volatile fatty acid discovered by Chevrcui 
amongst the products of the saponification of butter. 
Tt. is also procured by acting on oleio acid or oil of rue 
with nitric acid. It is also found m small quantities in 
the laity acids of cocoa-nut oil. Cupric acid crystallizes 
in fine "needles, which fuse at KC°, giving out an odour 
resembling that of a goat. It is sparingly solublo in 
boiling water, from which it separates in glistening 
plates. It lias been named capric acid from its pecu¬ 
liar odour, but is now generally termed rulic acid, 
fronAeing easily confounded with canroio and euprvliir 
acids, and from being the acid of which oil of ruo is 
the aldeh- 1. (See Ai.iiriitdk.) 

CaPEO o, kii-prit'-fcho (Did.), in Mils.,an irregular 
species u mposttion, in which the composer,without 
any otlie 'cstruint than the boundary of bis imagina¬ 
tion, coni mindly digresses from his subject und run# 
wild amidst the fervour of lus fancy. Perhaps the 
finest specimen of this iorm of musical composition i» 
Mendel-sidin's H minor C, for oreliesl ra and pianoforte. 

Ca rain hints, hip-rr-kar'-twt (Eat, capricuriutt, a 
goat l, a constellation m Die southern hemisphere, from 
which the tenth sign of the zodiac, between 270° and 



POir of longitude from the fir t point of Aries,originally 
derived its name. Tho son tuners tho winter solstice 
ill this sign. 

Ca rul n>M\cvx,kiip-rifla-H-ai , -tr e (Eat. c.rnrr,goat; 
fi'ium, leaf, in reference to the climbing habit ol tho 
plant), iu But., the IIoneysuckle fum , a nnt. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class C 'aml/t/lane, 
consisting of shrubs with the I oil owing general charac¬ 
ters:—1 .caves opposite and cxstipulate; ealvx supe¬ 
rior, 1—5-eb-lt, usually bractented ; coroHu liiouopetn- 
Iuiis, 4—5-clclt, tubular or rotate, regular or irregular, 
rarely poly pet iilnns ; stamens 4—5, inserted on tho 
corolla, and alternate with its lobes; ovary inferior, 
1 —o-eelled, usually 3-cellrd, often with 1 mule in oun 
cell mid several in each of the otlieis; fruit generally 
a berry, dry or succulent, indehiscent. There are lit 
genera and about 220 species, chiefly natives of tho 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America. They 
niton have showv flowers, which are commonly sweet- 
scented, Many are cultivated in our gardens anil 
shrubberies; ns Honeysuckles, which lire species of tho 
genera Cnpnjohum ami Lonu-cra; Guelder-roses, spe¬ 
cies of Viburnum ; the Laurualiuiis ( Viburnum Ti'iw) ; 
the Snow-berry ( Sumphoricarpu * racrmuevn): and too 
common Elder (Stti.,bume niflra). Some ot the plants 
are emetics and mild purgatives; others ure astringent; 
others sudorific and diuret'C ; and a few arc acrid. 

Capuojc Actn, kiip-ro’-ik (C,-ir,,0,), an acid oh. 
tained during the saponification of butter or cocoa-nut 
oil, or by oxidizing oleic acid by nitric acid. It ia 
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liquid at ordinary temperatures, has a sweet and pun¬ 
gent taste, and a characteristic odour of acid perspira¬ 
tion. It boils at 3Sf»° Fahr., and its specitlo gravity 
is '930. It is host prepare.I by boiling cyauide of 
amyl with alcoholic solution of potash. Ammonia 
escapes, and a crystnlliuo residue of caprouto of 
potash in left behind. The salt is dissolved in water, 
and sulphuric acid is added, which unites with the 
potash, leasing the cnproic acid limiting on tho sur- 
lace. Caproic acid forms monobasic salts with the 
buses. 

Caproic Alcohoii.— Caproic alcohol is the hydrated 
oxide of t , ylorlu . th< of the 

homologous rudielcs. It is often called hers lie id 
cohol. It is obtained from the fermented mark of the 
grape, along with propylie, hutviie, and nnivlio al¬ 
cohols, from winch it is separated by fraetiomil ilmiil- 
lation. It is a colourless aroniutio liquid of specific 
gravity vSnS, and it boils at 303° Fahr. By healing it 
with hydrate of potash, caprouto of potash n formed, 
iu tlio same manner tlmt acetate of potash is formed 
from vinie alcohol when it is healed with hydrate of 
potusli, acetic acid hearing the sumo relation to ifcic 
ulcohoi that caproic acid docs to caproic alcohol. 

Capuoic Htiii.i:.—C aproio ether is the enproate<if 
ethvl, and must not In-confounded Willi cuprot/lir rf/nr t 
which would lie oxide of caproyl—a substance as yet 
unknown. It is prepared hv disLdhng caprouto of 
lurytii, alcohol, and sulphuric acid together. It is a 
limpid, oily fluid, boiling at 321’’ Fahr., and possessing 
mi agreeable fruity odour, re.,eiublutg tiial of pine- 
upnle. 

('Al'KOrr., or IfnxYt., hrx'-ile (C,,TT 1S 1.— 

The radicln of caproic alcohol is termed licvil, I nun 
being I ho sixth of I lie homologous radicles firming the 
alcoholic scries. It is obtained by the electrolysis of 
eenaiithvlato of potash us u fragrant oil, boiling at 
:I!I7 U Fahr. Tt is a permanent substance, and remains 
undcconipnscd when submitted in tho iiclion of sul¬ 
phuric or moderately strung nitricncid ; lull by Mixing 
the two it is changed into a fatty ncid, supposed to b>* 
ennvoic acid. 

C’ai'KVI., or Orrvr., Jv’/.'-riVe (C\ ,U, 7 ), the eighth 
radicle of the homologous alcoholic sene ', obi.lined 
?>y treating the chloride nl'capn Iwilliiic't.illic ■ odium. 
Its lu-opcitics UaM* not jet been thoroughly lincsti- 
gn'ed. 

C’AfitvMc Ann, 7-.7n-ri/' if (n ln Tr,*0,), ore oftlio 
volatile ui-i.ls ubt.iiiivd by Chevron! during the -npoui. 
ticalum of butter. It is also obtained by the action 
of nitric or oleic acid. It is a colourless, mlv luiuul, 
insoluble in water, lmt soluble m nlcobol and cllier, 
with it. disagreeable sudoriferous smell. It becomes 
solid nt no' Fahr , and bods at I’ahr. It is pro- 
]i;ired hv decomposing eapryhit'* of burvta with mil- 
pliurie m id. It tonns monobasic salts with the bases, 
which hate not as yet been eia.ninf il. 

Cathyi If: Ar.fotioi,—Capri In; or oetylic alcohol is 
the hydrated oxide of cuprjl nr nctvl, as viiiuj nleobul 
is the liyurated oxide of ethvl. Jt occui i iu sttiiiU 
quantities in the termented mark of the grape ; but Ms 
most avii.bible sonrea is castor oil, winch eontnins n 
compound of glveerin and rieinoli.’ acid. This com. 
pound, when heat' il with hydiateof p Hash, is resolved 
into liv.ii urn, "'bate of potn li, and <n tyhc alcohol. 

U'Jjp f^p'vw ln.r i j I lir» npnm.tMl l.ve iti* iiphmow • firm w. n.u 

mended in Miller's" r.letncnl". of L'lirmisliy,” vol.iii. 
p. 129 —“ Castor-iill is upon; I’"d bv means of potash 
nr soda, and aftervvanls nil exc"-s of the hydrated 
alkali is added, amounting to one-half the ml iif-i'd. '1 he 
mass is heated in a r< tort, and nu oily liquid covered 
xvitli water .distils over. This o’lv liquid, wh. eh is I he 
octxlie elcobol, is rectified sever.il times with pnta-h, 
until the re-id ue is no longer coloured brown. Or t ihc 
alcohol is a eohuirie s liquid of a pivv.rliil aromatic 
odour. It is insoluble in water, but ni--dves read.iy 
in acetic aid, etlu r, and alcohol. Is sptc, giav. is 
‘SB, and it nods i;t 31ti J .‘' 

Camiti.ti’ Krill'n.— Cupri/tnfe rf r'!■>;!. is generally 
called bv th s name: but bv doing to it is apt to be 
C'm’i.ted with true enprvbc et'ier, whuh would be 
oxide of capryl. Caprytale of ii'avl u a colourless 
liquid, with an agreeable o'kj'T of pineapples. 0 ipn ue 
ncid forms ethrrs with mettivl and amyl, which have 
been investigated by Wills and others. 

> 4'ltl 


Capa, Peroussion 

Oam, T i acussiotf, kiip*. per-kui'-ikv* (Lat. perau- 
tire, to strike), small cylindrical cases of copper, cone 
taining a little detonating mixture at the bottom of tU» 
cavity. These cases lit closely over tho nipple of tho 
fowluig-pieco or rifle, and explode when struck sharply 
by the descending hammer, igniting the powder with, 
which tlvo piece is charged. Tho detonating uompoii- 
t ion used m the manufactnre of percussion caps con¬ 
sists of a mixture of fulminating mercury, chlorate of 
potash, mid ground, or rather pulverised, glass. {See 
Dhtokatino I’owdkr, FoutiNATiKO Mrrcbby.) 
The following is the method used in making the oaps 
for the use of the British army; the process is similar 
for all kinds of caps, hut for fowling-pieces tho copper 
case is thinner and smaller in Bize than those made for 
government, which also have a project ing run round tho 
edge of the cap, by means of which they ara morn 
"iisdv taken irom tho cap-pocket, and adjusted on tho 
nipple of the rtlln. The eonimon cap U destitute of 
this rim. The copper is propnred in sheets two feet 
long, mid n little more than three inches in width, 
which are pressed and completely flattened botweon 
rolleis. By menns of steel punches in the form of a 
cross, measuring three-fourths of an inch between tho 
extremities of opposito arms, the copper is cut into 
little pieces of this shape, which are heated for aeon- 
sidenthlu time iu metal cylinders, and then thrown into 
cold water to harden. They aro then plunged into a 
hath of sulphuric ncid and water, which removes tho 
oxide with which the pieces tiuvo become coaled during 
Ilia last-named stago of the process; and after thij 
I hey are dried and oiled. Tho next step consists in 
moulding the copper crosses into caps by means of 
dies, after vvlueli the oil is removed by shaking them in 
sawdust, and the caps urn arranged ill perforated 
plate containing I/KM* holes, in order to bn charged 
with the detonating mixture. This preparation is 
pressed into the bottom of e.ioli cap by the action of 
another plate Htudded with projections that Jit into 
each cap as it lies in the perforated plate, already men¬ 
tioned. Another similar plate, with the projections 
smeared with varnish, is then pressed into the caps. 
The varnish forms a coating over the fulminating com¬ 
position to protect it l'roin damp and the action of tho 
weal her. After the. varnish has been introduced, it is 
hardened by submitting tho cups to the actum of a 
sl-iinidi.Mli, and glnsed by the introduction into 
each cap o| n polished nipple, which revolves by the 
action of a lathe. Tho cups when finished are packed 
in nmall cases, each eo.M,lining twenty-live, tn the 
army a ea«e is allowed to every twenty rounds ot blank 
or ball cartridge, to cover loss arising (rum nips missing 
fire, or oilier causes. For private use limy lire packed 
in boxes containing from f.ui) to 1,000 each, unit num¬ 
bered t »correspond with the nipple tor which each 
sue is roiled. Tho invention of iierciiHsioii caps was 
hr tight about by an 111 tempi made by (be French in 
1703 to substitute a fulminating powder lor gunpowder, 
m eoii-equeneo of the d'ilii.ulty that exuded in Franco 
at. that time of procuring saltpetre. The Uev. Mr. 
For-v lb. a Scotch clergy man, conceived from this tho 
idea of igm' -ng the charge of ponder by menus of a 
det oust mg mixture exploding by pereus- .on, and in 
lx<)7 bo polluted Ins pro' e ,s, having bud Ins plans 
Indore the Board of Ordniite’e, and received oneiiurnge. 
meat to proceed in the development of his invention. 

'I lie great ddlicully toll" overcome was that of insuring 
the explosion of the detonating powder, which was 
eventually elleeted by placing tho mill lire in a cep or 
ndl ot metal. Before 1H21 the uso of copper eaps and 
tho percussion lock had become general, and tho old 
imisket with the hint lock, which had rendered sudi 
eil’iijuiit. sen>e« in the Peninsular and other wars, was 
tiiprr-»de<l by a more efficient arm,—the percussion 
i.ni- tiet, or Hri.ii n H which has, in turn, given vv: »• 
to tin infinitely superior Knfield rifle. Whatever m.'."* 
he the. f'-r.ii ot the (ire-arin.it. is unlikely that th- ljgnfis 
of i xplnding the oh urge bv dedoriuting powder, o.-J:;i- 
n.M.d ly Mr. Forsyth, either by poreiih-'.imi fki-nngli 
i l <■ Pul of the imniine.r on tho cup, or by Ire" in.* pm- 
i’ui "d by a point entering a cartridge into wl.n-!. de'o- 
n ''nig ponder has been introduced, w 'll be < banged fox 
u better method. The principleoi ilieperi os .mi \u r 't 
is now applied to heavy ordnance, and n'tuiv kmus of 
shells Lave been prepared to explode by ticloiut.oi) on 
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striking any object, instead of by manna of the fate; a company of infantry, a troop of cavalry, or a battery 
among which, that which was invented by Captain of artillery.—In Mar., it is given to the naval officer 
Norton may be especially mentioned. (See Shell.) that commands a ship of war. Commanders in the 
CAFSICism&ilp' -si-sene (fromcapsicum, derived from nary nro culled captains by courtesy; but the term 
Gr. kapto, I bite, in allusion to its pungency), an properly belongs to officers occupying the intermediate 
alkaloid found in tho capsules of the various spectra of rank between commanders and admirals, who were 
capsicum used in the mannfuctnrc of cayenne pepper, formerly called post-captains. The name is improperly 
Ithas a burning toele; is insoluble in water und ether, given to the chief officer of a merchantman, whose 
but soluble in alcohol, and may, when quite pure, bo I proper appellation is that of matter. Many sailors on 
crystallised. It forms salts with nitrio, sulphuric, and : hoard ship holding some petty plnco of authority 
aoetio uoids. Its composition is unknown. 1 among others, are called captains; as tho captain of 

Capsicum, iip'-se-kum (Lat., a bridle), in Burg., the gun, captain of the forecastle, &o. Jn the army, 
is a single spilt cloth bandage, UBcd to support tho the captain bus tbo complete control of the intonial 
lower jswj so called from its resemblance to a bridle. economy, of his company in matters of discipline. 
Capsicum (from Gr. kapto, I bite), in Boi., a pen. clothing, anus, accoutrements, barracks, billeting, 
of plants belonging to the nst. ord. Solamcmr, con- t and acconnts. In this be is assisted by bis subalterns. 


sis ting of numerous species, all remarkable for tho 
presence of an acrid resin 
called Capsicine in their 
fruits, which are hot, pun¬ 
gent, and stimulating. 
Though now extensively oiii- 
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the licutonant and ensign in infantry, lieutenant and 
cornot in cavalry, ami brat and second lieutenants iu 
engineers, artillery, and marines. In the artillery thero 
is an officer called the second captain, formerly termed 
the captain-lieutenant. The captain is responsible to 
tho major for tho good order ot his company in every 
tirated in many parts of the respbet. The captains iu both services share theod- 
Old World, tho various spe- vantages derived from a general brevet. Tho value 
cios are supposed to he nit- and ninllu 1 of purchase of a ciiptiliu’n commission, and 
u™...rBm.it ,p, .“ 1 rule of p will he found elsewhere. (See Commis¬ 

sions, A i j Commissions, N avt.) It is-necessary 
that no o Vcr shrmld have been an effective subaltern 
for two yearn before ha can attain the rank of captain. 
'I ho qpval captain holds a post of greater importance 
than a captain in the army, ns it involves a fur greater 
amount of responsibility; tho latter being responsible 
for bis company only, while the former is unswerable 
for the safety of his ship and the discipline of the crew, 
I’.ud has the management of evervlhing on hoard. The 
captain in tho army ranks with a lieutenant in thonavy, 
and a captain iu tho navy ranks with a lieutenant, 
colonel in the army until lie has held hi* commission 


tives of South America. The 
officinal capsicum,tho C.an- 
vuum of Linnseus, or tho C. 
JttsUguifum of Illume, has 
oblong-cylindrical fruits, not 
an inch long in tho most 
valuable varieties, bnt two 
or three inches long in 
others. These fruits nro 
commonly sold nB Chillies, 
ami aro used to make a hot 
pickle, and the liquid known 
Chili vinegar. Cayenne popper consists of the 


powdered fruits of several species of Capsicum, found throe years, when ce ranks with a full colonel. When 


in tho West Indies and South America. ” In medicine, 
tho fruit of the capsicum is used ns a counter-irritant: 
with salt ns a stimulant in scnrlotina; as a g.trgla 
in relaxed sorc-throat; and in the form of Cayenne 
losenges. 

C A vs r ait, hlp'-Mn {TV. cnbesian), a strong column 


several slops compose a fleet under the command of 
an admiral, the captain of the ship in which the admiral 
hoists his flag is called thi sjlag-cm lain, and takes pre« 
cejeneo of others in Ihe fleet of tho same rank. Tho 
captain of the fleet is nn officer through whom the 
admiral issues his orders, holding n position similar to 


of timber, shaped liken truncated coiio.pasHing through j that of the principal aidc-dc-cauip to a general officer 
the deck of a ship, and turned by lovers or burs, w Inch | or chief of tne staff. 

pass through holes pierced in its upper extremity, Caption, kup'-shun (Lnt. cttvfio, a taking) .—When 
aerving, by means of a cable which winds round thn any commission at law or in equity is executed, tho 
barrel, to weigh tbo anchor mid draw up weights, Ac. commissioners subscribe their mimes to a certiilaato, 
Meu-nf-wnr have commonly two capstans, tho largest testifying when ana where the cummis -ion was cxe- 
of which, called the. mu in capstan, is placed behind the ruled; and this is called n caption; also where a man 
main-mnst, standing upon tho first deck, and reaching in arrested, tho act of taking him is culled a caption. 
four or five-feet above tho second: this is also called 'lhoro is a) ho the caption of an indictment, which is the 
the double capstan, because it has two drumheads, and setting forth of tho style of the court before which tho 
serves two decks for drawing up anchors, and because jurors makn their presentation. It is u!-o the memo- 
ill force may bo greatly accelerated by applying hntnls random nt tho foot of on affidiu it or st at utory deelarn- 
on each deck. The other is the leer, or little capstan: tion, subscribed by the judge, commissioner, or other 
this atanda on the second deck, between tho mum and person before whom it is made, showing tho time and 
miien masts. There is also a Jlging captfan, so culled place at which it is modo. 

from its being movable to any part of a ship. Caption, in Scots law, is a writ issued under her 

Capbulr, l-Zp'-sute {Lat. ctpsa, a chest), is a mem- majesty’s signet, and in her majesty’s name, ot tho tn- 
branous production, inclosing any part like a bug; stance of a creditor in a civil debt, fur the apprehension 


as tho capsular ligaments inolosing the synovia of tho 
joints, tho capsule of tho crystalline lens of the ey o. 

Capbi'UI, in Hot., a superior, one or more-celled, 
many-seeded, dry, dehiscent fruit. It is sgnearpaus, 
that is, formed of several carpels united together. 


and imprisonin' nt of the person of a debtor until he 
pay the debt, fly n legal fiction, no person in Scotland 
could be imprisoned for a debt purely civil, unless iu 
royal boroughs or under small-debt decrees; ond 
hence the imprisonment was nominally for tho act of 


The dehiscence or opening of the capsule may either rebellion in delaying obedience to the command of the 
take place by valves, as in the foxglove, primrose, and sovereign to pay the debt, and lienee, too, it was only 
rhododendron, or by pores near the summit, aa in the granted after a charge of horning. This form of pro* 
floppy mid snapdragon. The distinctive name of Ppiis feeding is now rather matter of history than of custom, 
or CAVEn r ,lis bct>n K’ V8n to tt beautiful kina of having fallen into desuetude since 18;H, the powmr or 
• ‘•pens as if out around near the summit, imprisonment having been theneit ended to sheritra by 

In Egypt from Cnppearauce of a cup with a lid. 15v- l&‘2 Viet. c. li t. Caption is ulso the name of a sum- 
believed to be the 1 et may bo seen in the pimpernel and wary warrant of imprisonment issued ngainst nn agent 
Oapp.uiidack.k, p-ule is onc-celled in the mignonette, to return the papers of r process <u law suit, which have 
%-apitr, capers), i u) gem inn j _ two or more oellcd in the been borrowed liv him and ore unduly drlained. 
dicotyledonous pladncuin, iris, and datura. It ia a very Ca pti va, kUp'-tiv (Lat. captious; Fr. cup! if), a person 
eluding 28 generar fruit, and ia found almost universally taken by on enemy in war. Formerlv, captives in wait 
and , Jjyv trees,! orders ; such ns Papaveraecm, Cargo, became the slaves of those who took them, or were sold 
tropical legions. -Wit, Scrophulariaceir, LUiacea, Iri- as slaves. Often they were subjected to the greatest 
solitary or clustered s; cef. cruelties, or were put to death in many inhuman ways, 

a tube i petals nsuafl 1 (Lat, caput, the head; Fr. capi- Great numbers ot them were sometimes offered as 
stamens generally afen, iu Alii., to an officer commanding sacrifices to the gods of the victors. It seems to have 
410 
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Veen a oustom occasionally retorted to in the East, to 
make the captives lie down on the Round and then to 
put to death a certain portion of them, which was 
measnrnd by a line or determined by lot. It was in 
accordance with this custom thst David, as we are 
told, "smote Mosb, and measured them with«n lino, 
casting them down to the ground; even with two lines 
messured he to put to death, and with one full line to 
keep alive” (2 8am. viii. 2). Sometimes, as referred 
to by Virgil ( JEnrid , b. viii. 485 et t«q.), the living and 
the dead wero coupled together, face to fuco and hand 
to hand, till the living became as the dead. Some¬ 
times, as with the Romans, their necks were exposed 
to the soldiers to be trampled upon; sometimes they 
were loaded with irons, ami sometimes, as in the ease 
of Samson, their eyes were put out. They were often 
stripped naked, and made to travel in that oondition, 
exposed to the burning heat of the sun by day and to 
the chilling cold by night. There are frequent refer¬ 
ences in the Old fast ament to the modes of treating 
captives, and a knowledge of these serves to throw light 
upon many passages of Scripture prophecy; as when 
Isaiah describes the character and work of the pro¬ 
mised Messiah:—“ lie hath sent me to heal the broken¬ 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and re¬ 
covering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are brnised.” ' 

CAVTivvrr, ki'p-tiv'-e-t* (hat. captirilal; TV. ean- 
ilvitt), a term employed in Scriptnre to denote the 
punishment, indict'd by God on the Jews for if heir 
idolatry and wickedness, by allowing them to bo re¬ 
moved out of their own land. This was one of the 
means frequently adopted by eastern monarchs m 
order to establish their power over vanquished nations j 
vis., to transport an important part of the popula¬ 
tion of those nations into their own dominions; and 
sometimes, also, t.iiev established in the vacated terri¬ 
tory a prut ion of their own subjects. To a people 
like the Hi brews, whose religion was connected with 
particular places, such a proceeding must have been 

I iartieiilnrly severe. When personally removed from 
lerusaleitq they could no longer obey "their sacred law 
in many of its most vital points, and many others they 
were forced to modify by reason of their changed eir- 
cnmstnnres. Their first captivity was that ot Egypt, 
from which they were rescued by Moses; but this is 
to be regarded rather ns n providential dispensation 
than as a penal evil. Wo read of six captivities that 
took place during ibo government of the judges; but 
the two most signal capm Hies of this people wero those 
of Israel mid Judah after they had been formed into 
separate kingdoms, and urn known ns those of Assyria 
amt Jlahvlon. That, which is called tho first captivity 
was not brought about by a single removal of the pop¬ 
ulation; on the contrary, the kingdom of Israel was 
invaded on several occasions by the kings of Assyria. 
About B.C. 740, Tiglatli-Pileser carried off the inure 
distant trims-Jordaniu tribes to Assyria. Ills suc¬ 
cessor. Shalmaneser, twice invaded tho kingdom which 
remained to llosea. lie attacked and reduced Humana 
after a siege of three years, B.C. 721, and carried oil 
into Assyria and Media tho king and the remainder of 
the ten tribes, and their place was supplied by colonies 
from Babylon and Snsis. This was the end of Israel 
as a kingdom. More than a century elapsed befr.ee 
the second or Babylonish captivity, which overtook 
the kingdom of Judah. Two distinct deportations are 
mentioned in the second book of Kings, three in Jere¬ 
miah, and one in Daniel. The two principal deporta¬ 
tions, however, were— 1. That whieh took place b.c. 698, 
when Jeboiochin, with all the nobles, soldiers, and 
artificers, were carried away; and, 2. that which fol¬ 
lowed the destruction of the temple and tho capture 
of Zedebiah, B.o. us8. The seventy years of captivity 
predicted by Jeremiah are dated by I'rldeaux from 
S.C. 606. The J ews in their captivity w ere not treated 
as slaves, but as colonists. They had elders and judges 
among themselves, who governed them and determined 
disputes according to their own laws. There was no¬ 
thing to hinder a Jew from rising to the highest 
eminence in the state, or holding the most confidential 
offices. The Babylonish captivity was brought to a 
close by the decree of Cyrus, b.c. 636, and tho retun 
of a portion of the nation, under Shcslibazzar nr Ze 
rubbabel, b.c. 635. What became of the tea tribes is 
411 


Oapuahias 

a subject whieh has given rise to much discussion. 
Many attempts have been mode to diaoover them living 
as a distinct community in some distant part of the 
interior of Asia. The most probable opinion, however, 
seotim to bo that the great mass of them became ab¬ 
sorbed in the nations among whom they were planted; 
but that many of them returned with the children of 
Judah, after the Babylonish oaptivity, to their own 
land, by which means they became one people, tike 
event probably referred to by Ezekiel when he says, 
“ Thus auith the Lord; Behold I will take the children 
of Israel from among the heathen whithor they be 
gone, end will gather them on every side, and bring* 
them into their own laud; and I will make them one 
nation in thn land upon the mountain of IaiweL” 
Even of tho children or Judah, it Is calculated that the 
great majority of them chose to continue in Assyria, 
and tboso of them who kept up their national distinc¬ 
tions wero known as the •* Dispersion,” or the “ Dia¬ 
per .ed among the Gentiles." Tito character, language, 
and habits ot those that returned, of the J o wish people, 
wero very markedly changed by the captivity-. Their 
love for agricultural pursuits hud deolined, and a taste 
for commercial enterprise bad tuken its place. A new 
and deeper feeling of reverence for the letter of the 
law of Moses had taken possension of them, end a pro¬ 
found hatred of their olasinof idolatry. Thesuffenngs 
entailed upon the Jowish people under the Romans 
far exceeded that of any other oaptivity which they 
underwent; for they wore then reduced to a real state 
of bondage. According to Josephus, 1,100,1)00 men 
fell in the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and 97,000 were 
captured during the war. Of the latter, many were 
ciiBt to wild beasts or butchered in the amphitheatres; 
others wero doomed to work as public slaves in Egypt, 
and only those under 17 years of age wero sold into 
private bondage. An equally dreadful destruction 
loll upon the remains of the nation, which had once 
moro assembled in .fuilira, under the reign of Hadrian 
(a.d. 133), os related by Dion Cassius. By these two 
smogo wars the Jewish population mitBt have been 
effectually extirpated from the Holy Land itself, a 
result which did not. follow from the Babylonian cap¬ 
tivity. Hinee that lime, tho Jews have been, with few 
and partiul exceptions, a despised, oppressed, and a 
degraded people, mattered among the nations of the 
earth.— Kef. Calnict’e,(Smith's,andKitto’sDictionaries 
qf the Bible. 

Co'tuhk, kilp'Mer, the act of taking or seising; ss 
the capture of a vessel, of booty, of an enemy by stra¬ 
tagem, surprise, or force. (See Booty, 1’bizr.) 

Capvciiihu, kiip-u.sheenrf, a brunch of tho religion 
order of the Franciscans, so called from the capv.ee, 
u sharp pointed nap or cowl wherewith they cover 
their In ads, having in addition tho ordinary Francis- 
ran habit. They owo thair origin to Matthew do 
B.c si, a Franciscan monk of Urhino, who, having re¬ 
solved upon a more literal fulfllraent of the rule of St. 
Tranni'i than thru prevailed, obtained in 1026 from Pope 
Ch-ment VIT. leave to wear this cap, and to preach 
anyw hero. His example wuh soon followed by others, 
anil convents of them were established in various parts. 
They soon spread over lluly, and in 1573 were esta¬ 
blished in France, and in 160U m Spain. They followed 
the Spaniards and Portuguese across the ocean, nod 
engaged in missionary work in America, Asia, and 
Africa. Tho abolition of tho monastic system in Ger¬ 
many awl France it tho dose of the lust century 
Hlinnst wholly annihilated the Capuchins, and they suf- 
iri-ed severely in Spain during the 3rd and 4th decades 
of this century. At present they are on the increase 
in all Caiholio countries. The Capuchins are enjoined 
to dress in coarse and mean garments, to go barefooted, 
and to journey neither on horseback nor in veludsa; to 
practise the strictest abstinence (though the use of 
meat and wine is not forbidden); to beg neither meat, 
nor eggs, nor cheese, but to accept them when o fated; 
to ask tor no moro than suffices for the day; to gather 
provisions only forthree. or at the most for seven days; 
to touch no money; to admit as novices person* neither 
too young nor too weak; to refuse pay for mas*; to 
pray in silence two hoars each day; and to observe 
the ancient strictness in divine worship. Tho grossest 
mortification of the senses and the utter neglect both 
of soul and body which characterized the Capuchins 
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Capudaa Pasha __ Caraites _ 

Haro them great influence over the heart* pf the poople. movement of the fore-paws, twists its head round, and 
—lief. Herzog’s Theological Dictionary. breaks its neck. 

Cai'udah Pasha, tHp'-u-diin pa-ekaf (Turkish), is Cab, or Chib, Mr, occurs frequently in the names 
the oflioer who has command of the fleet and the of plsccB, and seems to bo the same as the Celtic cacr, 
management of all naval affairs in the Ottoman entire, which signifies a city. 

He has also civil jurisdiction over a number of seaports Cab.* (Set Casts and TVacoohs.) 

and maritime districts, as well as the Turkish islands Cakabid*, foI-ra6'-i-rf«(Or.fc(irii6oA, aheetle), afam. 
of the Archipelago. He is a pasha of three tails, and of coleopterous insects, comprising several species. The 
a member of the divan. principal characteristics arc given as follows:—Anto* 

Caput, Jhri'-pat (Lot., the head), in Anat.., Is applied rior tibiae without emargination on tho inner side; 
to that portion of tho human body which comprises head narrower than the throat; eyes rather promi- 
tho skull and face. The skull is distinguished into the neut; palpi with the terminal joints often compressed, 
following parts:—the vertex, or crown; the sinciput, large, ana somewhat triangular in shape; mandible 
or forn part of the skull: the occiput, or hind part; the simple, moderately long, and rather thick. Ingeneral, 
trmpora, or temples. The parts of the fucien, or face, tho members of tliia family prey upon insects; and the 
are the forehead, eyes, nose, Ac. (AVe Karr.) The construction of their bodies is eminently adapted fop 
term caput Is also applied to,—1. the upper extremity this purpose, being very firmly encased in a stout 
of a long bone, ns t lie humerus; 2. the origin of a covering, enabling them to search among the stones, 
lnusclo ; 3. a protubernneo resembling a head, as the crawling over and tinder them for their prey without 
caput Oallimtyinie, a small eminence in the urethra; fear of hurt; at the aamn time they cun suffer but 
4. tho beginning of a part; as caput coli, the head of little from the attacks of other insects. Some species 
the colon. of the Car aimin' are, it has been uir^rtained, lierbivo. 

Caj*BT JBaBOXIAI. (Lnt., the head of the barony), wna roils, finding their food principally m tho cornfields, 
formerly used to denotu the chief seat or emtio of a In the I 1 -itialt Museum maybe found a aplendiu 
nobleman, wlioro bo hail hia usual residence and held lection .hose insects. 

liis court. C_■ >RBBK, bir-ii-lin-rcrP (Fr.), a name formerly 

Cacut LtfrisruM (Lat., wolfs-head), a term formerly npplie,, i i light cavalry employed hi the french service, 
applied to nn outlawed felon, to denote that unv one ami among the Spaniards, ilnli.iui, and Arabs, for 
might slay him that, should find him,—that lie might be skirmishing and outpost duty. M.mv regiments of 
knocked on the head like a wolf. Kiighph cm airy were once known by this title, but it is 

Cacut Mortvi’M (Lat., dead head), aferm employed now tho distinctive appellation of tho titU dragoon 
by the old chemists to denote the lived residue" of guards. 

chemical operations after all tho volatile mallera had C’abacm.. l-ii-ru-tal' (Fdie Caracal), sometimes 
been driven off. called the Per-ann Ivnv, is found in both the eouti- 

Oatut ObstifjiuM (Lnt., stiff-head), in Med., de- mills of Asia and Africa. This animal is the lynx iff 
notes wry-ncek, an involuntary and fixed inclination of the ancients. It is about three feet in length, of u pale 
the head towards one of the bliouldws. redde.hdirown above, mid whitish beneath. It has a 

Caput PubOAWS (Lat. caput, mill paran, 1 purge), a small head, although somewhat elongated, and small 
Wimp given to a medicine which causes a delluvion ears. In disposition it is fierce and savage, which, 
from the nose, purging, as it were, the hea.f. combined with great strength, renders it no mean 

Caputiati, tit-pu-ti-ai'-te, in Keel. I list., a sect or animal. Such qualities, which would, in its wild state, 
religious fanatics which arose in the latter part of the make it rather an inconvenienland troublesome animal 
12th eentnry, in the diocese of Auvcrrc, and thence to the natives, are turned to good account by einuloy* 
spread into other parts of France. '1 heir badge was ing it s services in the chase of other animals and birds, 
a singular kind of cap (ntpm-he), which they wore; in which pursuits it is said to acquit itself in a bigbiy 
whence their name. Their lender, Dnrsnd, pretended credit.ibte manner, 
to bn inspired by the Virgin Mary, and declared that Oakacaba. (.Vee Falcoh.) 

their object was to restore peace and liberty upon C tar'-a-tol (Fr., a wheeling about), a term 

earth, by levelling all distinctions, abolishing stibordi- applied, in the art of Horsemanship, to the half-turn 
nation, and abrogating the msgislraey. Hugo, bi-hop orV-emi-rounil taken by the rider either to tlio lclt or 
of Auxcrre, waged war against them, und succeeded m right. In the army, after each discharge, tiie cavalry 
putting them down. make n caracole, in order to pass to tho rear of tho 

Capidaiia {Hy<lrach<rrru* capybara), k.tp-i'-ha-ra. — squadron. 

This rodent, animal is found in tho south of America. Oinims, l ii'-rai-itrs, one of the most ancient and 
ami in general appearance grcatlv resembles awinall most remarkable of tho .Tewish sects. They kept aloof 
rug. It feeds on vegetables and fish; for winch from the other Jews, and dwelt chiefly in fl.-W, Russia, 
Jailer purpose it frequents rivers, and swims about hi Galicia, Turkey, and l’enna. Tho rabbins make them 
pursuit of its prey with great facility. "They oeca- identical with the Sndducees of the New Testament, or 
(bonnily freqnent the islands in the mouth of the T’lnta, a branch of that sect which separated, themselics from 
where tho water is quite salt, but are far more ubun- the other Jews under the leadership of ono Anan, 
dan!, on the borders of fresh-water lakes und rivers. Jn about A I>. fill). Tho Caraites themselics, however, 
the daytime they either lie among the nquatic plants, claim a much higher antiquitv, and produce a catalogue 

or openly feed on the turf-plain.Moth the front of doctors up to the time of Ezra. They are not men- 

nnd side view of their head bus quite a ludicrous tinned by either Josephus or I’hilo: and hence it seems 
aspect, from the great depth of their jaw. Thcnuiimds probable that they were not in existence in the times 
I saw at Maldonado were very tame: by caiitioii«lr of these authors. The most likely hypothesis is, that 
walking, I approached within three yards of four old they separated themselves from the 'IbihhimsU about 
ones. As I approached nearer mid nearer, they fre- the time of Anan, maintaining the authority of tho 
qucmlv made their peculiar noise, which is a" low, Word of God, and rejecting the traditions of tho 
slm.ro grant, not having muchnctnal sound,but rather elders: hence they rcceiietl tbo name of Carolm , 
arising fr.nn the sudden expulsion of air. The only lextmilists, or persons holding by t lie text of Scripture, 
tnvsr l know at all like it is the first hoarse bark of a They do not, however, reject all tradition, for they 
large dog. Having watched the four from almost, within have certain interpretations which tliev call hereditary, 
arm's leng'h (and they me) for several minutes, they and in which they confide. But they giio no credit to 
rushed into the water’ at full gallop with the greatest the explanations of the Cftblmlists, nor to nnv iostitn- 
lmpctuosiiy, and emitted at the same time their bark, lions of the Talmud but sueh as are conformable to 
Alter diving a short distance, they came again to Scripture. Their theology differs from that of Ihcolber 
the surface, but only just showed tlic upper part of Jews, chiefly in being purer and more free from euper- 
thoir heads, nhen the lo cale is swimming in the ' stition. Tho written Word of God they regard ns tho 
wafer, mid has young ones, tliev nre said to s<t on her; only certain rule of fnith and practice, and vindicate 
back. ’— (Ihiry'in.) The flesh of tbo capybara is es- the" right of private judgment in its interpretation, 
teemed a dainty by the jaguar, which preys largely They have many excellent, customs, and insist much 
upon this animal. Ihe war m which it captures the upon practical piety. They direct their attention 
capvburn is verv singular. It is said that, leaping to ohieflr to the law of the Old Testament, to the almost 
the back oi Iho doomed ommal, the jaguar, by • rapid entire neglect of the prophecies; and thus they never 
413 
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attain to the true spirit of the revelation. They believe 
in the immortality of the soul; in the resurrection, 
judgment, heaven and hell, and the other doctrines 
which the ancient Sadduceee denied. They are simple 
in their dress and manners; conscientious, peaceful, 
honest, and true to their word. Thoy mingle but little 
with other people; hut those among whom they live 
•peak very favourably of them. Mr. Oliphant says 
that “ the Canute merchant enjoys everywhere so high 
a reputation that throughout the Crimea his word is 
considered equal to his bond." Tho number of this 
sect has been greatly diminished, partly by wars and 
other public calamities, which havo befallen the coun¬ 
tries in which they were settled. There are at present 
about GOO in Vilha, 1S> in Galicia, 200 in Odessa, and 
4,000 in the Crimea. They have also a congregation in 
Constantinople, one in Jerusalem, one iu Alexandria, 
•nil hCieml in Asia Minor and I’ersia. 

t'AHAlinOLE. (,SV« Avkkhiioa.) 

OAariiRi.^-.i'-ru-mef (l'r.).—If sugar in melted, and 
the heat raised ‘100° or 420', the sugar loses two equi¬ 
valents of water, and becomes a brown, deliquescent, 
ami nearly tasteless muss. Caramel is often used by 
cooks and confectioners as a brown colouring matter. 
The brown colour ill brandy ami rum is duo to u small 
portion of caramel dissolved in them. 

Cau.vpa, kd-rui'-ph (from caraipe, its African name), 
in Hot., a gen. of tropical plants belonging to the nut. 
ord. Mcliacrm. C. qwtneenau, an African species, yields 
• fatty oil called Kunduh or Tallicoonnli, whieli if pur¬ 
gative and anthelmintic. Besides being valuable in 
medicine, it. is well udupted for burning in lamps. It 
is expressed from the speds. The bark of the tree has 
febrifugal properties. C. guiantnsin, a native of Guiana 
•ml tho adjacent countries, furnishes similar products 
indeed, it. is somewhat doubtful whether tho species uri 
essentially distinct. 

Caiut, or Kabat, lur-iW .—Tho carat was originally 
a French weight, and was equal to tho twenty-fourth 
pait or n maru or half-pound. It wus used for weigh¬ 
ing gold and jewels, and its weight varied greatly in 
different countries. In time it fell entirely into disuse, 
and at tlio present day tho carat merely signifies tho 
twenty-fourth part of tho weight of any piece of gold, 
or alloy of gold. Thus, if tho piece weighed is all gold, 
it is said to he twenty-four carat gold : if only half of 
it is gold, it is said to he twelve curnt gold ; and so on. 
Jn the weighing of diamonds tho carat is used, and is 
then equal to 3J grams. The original French carat 
varied from one ounco to one-third of nn ounce. 

I'aiiavah, kar'-u-van (Persian kdrwdn , a trader), is a 
name given to a company of merchants, travellers, or 
pilgrims, who associate together for safety and con¬ 
venience, and at stated times traverse tho deserts or 
other dangerous parts of Asia or Africa. In tins way 
oouimereuil intercourse between different countries has 
been chiefly carried on in these parts from the remo¬ 
test antiquity. Since tho establishment of tho Mohan.- 
medan religion, travelling has been rendered more 
common and necessary, a visit to Mecca being enjoined 
l>y tho Prophet upon all his followers lit least once iu 
their lives. Largo numbers of the faithful, therefore, 
assemble in every country where tho Mohummedan 
faith is established, and proceed iu caravans to Mecca. 
The greater number ot those proceeding to that city, 
however, havo trade as well as prayers in view. These 
caravans are regularly organized by government, and 
Bre under the direction of chiefs or agus, who have 
usually under them such a number of troops as is 
deemed necessary for their protection. The different 
travellers have their proper place assigned to them in 
tho long lino of march, those front the same town or 
province being usually together. A caravan hits some, 
times several thousand camels, which follow each other 
iu stuglo Ale, so that it may be several miles in length. 
Cnmcls are almost uniformly used in preference to the 
horse or any other animal, on account of their great 
patience of fatigue, and their wonderful adaptation for 
travelling in the desert. The usual arrangement is to 
contract with a person who has his camels, tents, ser¬ 
vants, Ac., and who undertakes to convey the traveller 
for a given sum. Sometimes 50,000 or 60,000 persons 
arrive at Mecca with the pilgrim caravans; but informer 
times the number was much greater. The principal 
«ara*ans to the holy city are those of Damascus and 


Cairo. The former of these is the largest end best 
regulated, being under the especial protection of the 
Turkish sultau,undoomposq4 of travellers, merchants, 
and pilgrims from Europe and Asia. The Egyptian 
curqvau, which starts from Cairo, is not so large as tho 
other, and its route is much more dangerous, water 
being scarce, and tierce Arab tribes prowling over the 
country. The Persian caravan from Babylon, and the 
Moorish earavuu from Moroeeo, havo both become 
very irregular. Tho great Indian caravan, whioh 
started from Muscat, has long been given up. Besides 
these gren t annual caravans, there are numerous others 
on a smaller scale, aud of a more casual nature, conap 
atantly going in various directions. Merchants and 
travellers proceeding in the same direction usually 
wait upon eueh other until they can form a caravan for 
mutual protection, when olio of their number is gene¬ 
rally appointed to direot their movements. Any trader 
nniv form a company in order to make a caravan, and 
he in whoso mime it is raised is usually considered the 
chief, unless he appoint, another in his plaoe. 

Cahavaksakt, or CabaVansbra, fcilr-d-mbi'-sd-e# 
(Persian Icdrmbi, a trader, and serai, a large house), 
n Eastern countries is a plnce appointed for receiving 
uid loading caravans ; or a kind of inn where caravans 
rest at night, except that it presents littin but shelter, 
tho traveller being obliged to oarry ell bis provisions 
and necessaries along with him. They arn usually 
erected by the munificence of princes or other great 
men, and uro situated somatimes in the towns and 
villages, and sometimes at convenient distances along 
tho road. They arc usually large squaro buildings, 
with a spacious court in the middle; and under tho 
arches or piazzas that surround them there runs a bank 
raised some leet above the ground, where tho mer¬ 
chants and travellers take up their lodgings, tho beasts 
of burden being fastened to the foot of tho hank. Over 
the cates lliero art) sometimes little chambers, which 
the keeper lets ont at a very dear rale to sueli as wiili 
to lie private. They are always supplied with water, 
which is sometimes brought from a great distance. 
There are somo caravanseras whore most things cun ho 
had for money; aud as the profits of these are consider¬ 
able, they are usually well alored. 

CAUAVANSBBABJcritR, ku^-i-Tun-it-rit-ketr 1 (Persian), 
the director, steward, or keeper of acaruvausera. 

Caravel, or Cabvbl, kiir'-d-rel (Fr.), a email vessel 
used iu the herring fishery on the coast of France, and 
usually from twenty-five to thirty tons burden. It is 
also applied to a light round old-fashioned ship of from 
12<> to MO tons, formerly used in Spain and Portugal. 

Caraway. (See Cakum.) 

Caubamic Acid, knr-bam'-ik ( 0 , 11 , 110 ,).—When 
dry cm Sonic acid and dry animoniaeul gas aro mixed, 
a white substance results, which was formerly supposed 
to be anhydrous carbonate of ammonia. Later inves¬ 
tigations proved that it was a compound, containing 
ammonia combined with earbouio acid. Cerbamio 
acid forms salts with numerous other bases, which are 
interesting only in a theoretical point of viow. 

Carbamide, kar'-bum-id* (CH.NO), a peculiar 
compound, formed by the action of ammonia on cbloro- 
carbonic acid. It is said by Nalauson to be identical 
with urea, in which case tho equivalent would require 
to bo doubled, 0,H,N,0,. (See Usza.) Carbamide 
may be regarded as carbonic acid with an equivalent 
of oxygen, replaced by an equivalent of amidogen. 

Carbazottg Acin, or Pichio Acid, kur'-bai-toP-ikt 
a complex acid, produced by tho action of nitrio acid 
on a number of organic substances, such es phenio 
acid, saiiciu, phloridzin, ailk, indigo, and a number of 
the resins. It may he prepared in a variety of ways. 
A large quantity is furnished by beating one part of 
indigo with eight or ten parts of nitrio acid reduced to 
coarse ponder. As soon as the effervescence of nitrio 
oxide bas ceased, the liquor is boiled and nitrio acid 
added from time to time, until no more gas iesgiven 
off. On cooling, the carbsuotio acid crystallizes out in 
loug, pale yellow, brilliant, not angular plates, which 
are to be washed, redisfolved, and recrystallised. 
Cutbazotio acid is soluble in 80 or 90 parts of cold 
water, forming a liquid of a bright yellow colour.' It 
bee an intensely bitter teste,, and has been used in¬ 
stead of hope for making bitter ele. It has been em¬ 
ployed in dyeing ailk ana wool, to which, in conjunction 
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Oarbid* Carbon, Bisulphide of 

with cream of tartaror alum m omordaut.it gives a it exists In the form of the diamond, C a, is fully do- 

szfz ^ ^ «*»?■?■ ^ ^ .“r t ^ .> 

bright yellow ory.teltfee precipitele, even fa. dilute C™ph.te ( C/1, wfaleh le teeeted of under tfae heed of 
solutions. Oarbasotate or potash is anhydrous, end HfcAC* Liid. Charcoal, or amorphous carbon, Cy r 
requires 160 parte of water fur its solution; the salts oxiats as ordinary wood charcoal and lampblack, gene- 
of soda, ammonia, and the earths, arc freely Roluble. rally combined with incompletely-burned compound.-* 
Oabsibx, kar'-bide, a term now employed instead ol of carbon and hydrogen. Coke and animal charcoal 
carburet to denote the union of carbon with a base, are other forms of carbon. Charcoal is made by in- 
Tho more important carbides will be found uuder tho closing wood billets in an iron retort, to which is adapted 
heads of tlioir respective bases. a tube for conveying the products of combustion to 

Oaxbins, or Cahabihb, kar'-bine (Fr ), a light bin- appropriate receivers, ami exposing it to b red best for 
- of musket, about three feet or more in length, used by four or i!vo hours. Where wood is very abundant, 
light cavalry, tho artillorv, the yeomanry cavalry, ar.l' largo heaps, covered with powdered charcoal, leaves, 
the Dish constabulary. Tlio carubins, or light eaudry, turf, and earth, are fired and allowed to hum slowly 
enrolled by Henry'll. of Frauen, about 1560, and the for a month or more. Charcoal prepared in this way 
carabineers of Louis XIV., in thn latter part ot the is superior to that burnt in retorts. Animal charcoal, 
17th century, were armed with these wculions; and it or ivory-black, is prepared in cylinders, in u similar 
is uncertain whether theso troops derived their naran manner to that employed for wood charcoal. Carbon, 
from that of the gun with which they were armed, oi in its amorphous condition, is a black, drum, perfectly 
whether tho gun received its appellation from that o: opaque, insoluble, infusible, inodorous, tasteless body, 
the troops, _ The new cavalry carhino mndn by ?>fr conducting heat badly and electricity free’y. At oral* 
Prince is a rilled breech-loader, with a barrel "II niche. 1 nary temperatures it i.howa no chemical affinities. This 
long aud "7511 of an inch in tho boro. It weighs 71 lbs. property has been taken advantage of by tho ancients. 
The carbines used by the liritibk cavalry and artillery who usr it for ink. The same property has rendered 
are all rifled. it a co. . oi practice to char tlio inside of tubs and 

Cabbouo Acid, Tear-lol'-ik (Phmic Anid, Hydrate < casks ' -nded to hold liquids; and posts and piles 
Phenyl, 1‘hrnolr, Jludraled Oriilit of Phenyl, Phenyl partin', charred arc found to last longer under water 
Alcohol), (O^II.OllO).*—Cnrbolie neiil ii n v r than when immersed in their natural state. Finely- 
abundant product of tho distill,itum of coal. Laurent dtvidedchnrcn.il has powerful antiseptic properties, 
obtained carbolic acid from oil of coal-tar liy collecting and it n coming into use as a deodorizer to bo used 
separately those portions which boil between iiiKi" at tor purifying the air of sewers. Dr. Lethcby’s late 
400° Fahr. Ily mixing with this oil a hot saiurut- experiments in tins direction appear to prove that, by 
solution of hydrate of potash, a white crystalline eub- aptoper application of charcoal iiir-filtcrs, the air in 
Stance separates, the bii permit ant liquid is docmited, sewers may l.n rendered wholesome and pure. Chsr- 
and the crystals arc dissolved in a small ipjiintity ot coal also has tho peculiar property of absorbing 
water. Tho solution, separates into two puitniin, the colouring matter from orginio solutions: hence its 
denser of which contains oarlmlate of poladi. Thi > as a decolori/ier. At high temperatures carbon 

potash is abstracted by the adilitiou of hydrochloric idnncs energetically wish oxygen, end will remora 

acid, and the liquid carbolic acid rises to the surface, it from great numbers of its c nibinntions ; hence its 
Tho carbolic acid solution is digested with chloride of use in reducing metallic ojnlei. Whatever lie its 
oaloium to remove water, and afterwards exposed ti snuren or form, carbon is ch-tnicnlly the same, and, 
low temperature. It then crystallizes in long colourli when burnt in oxygen, forms carbonic acid. Boxwood 
needles, winch must be kept from contact with the charcoal was found hr Hsu-sure to Iwt capable of ab- 
atmospliere. Carbolic acid melts at 85°, and bods bo- sorbing gases in Uio inflow nig proportion 

tween :in»° and S70°. The slightest traee of moisture „ ._ , . 

is sufficient to cause the liquefaction of the crystals. Hydrogen .. 1/u times its volume. 

Carbolic aoid is hut sparingly sol uhlo in water; it is, Xjitrogon.. / .. - 

however,readily dissolved by alcohol, ether, and acetic ''Arc* , n .. ) 

ooid. It has a burning tasto, and an odour of smoke ro- LarUionic aritl.. 

somblmg creosote. Its solid ion does not redden litmus, Sulphuretted hydrogen ... » m 

and leaves a permanent groasv mark on paper if let. lljurornioncucia . Kc „ » 

fall upon it. A splinter of dual dipped in carbolic acid Annnoniacal gas .0J ,, •* 

and then into nitric acid becomes dyod blue. Car- It will be seen from tho above table that the more un. 
bolio acid has lately reoeired an important application wholesome tlio gas, tiie greater the quantity absorbed ; 
as a disinfectant and deodorizer, for a full accouul of s fact which appears to point to charuoul os the great 
which/c* DkodOrIzatiox. lisiufectunt and deodorizer. Indeed, the great success 

Cabbok, kar'-bon (Lot. carbo, a eoall,—symbol C. attending tho use of cnrlion for filters, both for air end 
equivalent 0, spec. grsv. at diamond 3.1.1, as graphite water, is a proof of its efficiency in this direction. (See 
1'# to 2'8,—an elementary uou-metuUiu solid body. Fiitubs.) Carbon unites with several of the elements 
very widely diffused through nature. Its purest and to form very important compounds. Its inorgnnio 
rarest form is that of tho diamond (m« Dixhokd), compounds are treated of under Caruobio Acid, 
but in the forms of giaphite and mineral charcoal it Ou;uo\ic Oxins; Cannon, Cin.ostDtt or; Cabboh, 
oecnrs very abundantly in nearly orery part of the Bisowmor or; Caxbvbxttkd Htdhogxw. 
world. It also occurs, in combination with oxy gen, ns Cakuok, BisuLrniDB or (CS,).—equivalent 33, 
enrbonic acid, in small quantities lu the air, and in spec. grav. 127, boiling-point 116 6° Fahr. Only one 
the watgr* of most springs. In combination, as carbonic compound of sulphur and carbon is known. Itispre- 
acid, witli liiue and magnesia, it occurs, in enormous pared by heating fragments of charcoal to redness in a 
quantities, a* limestone, marble, chalk, dolomite, Ac.; retort; into which dip a tube reaching to tbo bottom . 
whilst, combined with hydrogen, it enters largely into of tho charcoal. Fromtimo to time sulphur is dropped 
coal, peat, and lignite. From its invariable presence through the tnhe, which is closed again immediately, 
in all organic matter, it has been called the organic The sulphur and carbon gradually combine, and the 
Moment; and Hodman poetically calls organic client- bisulphide distils over into the receiver, which is kept 
fairy “ the history of the wanderings of carbon.” cool w.th ice. It is at first yellow, from excess of 
From entering thus directly into the vegetable and sulphur: but by being re-distilled several times, it is 
Animal creation, carbon maybe considered as the most obtained in a state of purity. It is a colourless liquid, 
important element; and the pouring out of carbonic with an acrid, pungent taste, and a fetid odour. It is 
•Old by animals, to servo for tho Food of vegetables, is nsoluble in water, but dissolves in ether and alcohol. 
em/o of the many admit chemical operations constantly It is very volatile, and has never been frozen. It barns 
goto* on around us. 1 lie wonderful provision of Nature rith a blue flame, giving off sulphurous and carbonic 
by which tfae carbonic acid coat out by animals as a icnl gases. It dissolves sulphur and phosphorus 
poisonous product is converted into food for the sup- readily, and these elements may be obtained in erva- 
put of plant*, by toe action of the sun's rays, ha* been tale by alow evaporation of their solutions. Berzelius 
us admireLuo of all philosophers and chemists from looks on bisulphide of carbon n* a sulphuric acid Cor¬ 
rea days of Lavoisier to tto^preseut t im e. Carbon, as responding to carbonic and, which is an oxygen arid. 
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This idea is borne out by the fact., that bisulphide ol 
carbon will unite with several sulphides to form salts, 
which are called sulptio-carbonatea,— KO’CO,, oarbo- 
nateof potash; KS'CSubulphn-carbonnteof potassium 
The solution of phosphorus in bisulphide of carbon i. 
used ln-eleetrotyping objects, which tiro rested with n 
film or phosphorus by its means, and rendered eapnbh 

flf* oninim* met ivintn^irt m >witwi||j» Wj101 

plunged into the solution of sulphate of copper. Frol, 
cerl.iiii experiment!! of Betze'iiu-t, it in supposed that a 
protuanlphnlc ofearhoi cvi-if, A ni’iluiv of honil 
plndn of carbon nnd solid cut bourn acid producer tin 
iu» .t intense cold known. 

Cxuuox, Culouiph or.—There are three chlorides 
of carbon 

Frotoold >ri’o of ciirbon, C,C'I,. 

bcouicliloridc of curium, (\L'] 0 . 

Ilichniiide ■ if curium, C 5 P1 4 . 

The first compound is I'urmeJ bv pn 'iuir (he vapour o 
sesquichlonilc or ejrhf-n through it red-hot els:.'. I idu 
filled with Itagt-euti id glass. Ciilorinc is itbcriili'd 
and a coii/IHV -a ], jiii.I o'd in-r), uhicli boils III 211 
~'uhr. Il la rr nr.;.'.! nu a d "iv.Uvo of olrliunt gr 
i mi e'miiii if oil mod ly w-uug nu liijici, 
liquid under th • inOm-n.-e of i-.ihir rudiulimt. It is r 
voliitilo crvslullniesolid, with an nrniiiurieodimr rcsem. 
blinc camphor. It in i s nl . and boils at Si’.’t’. It' 
Specific gr.iv.ty is 2, nnd it is r,,.!u!i!» in other mid 
alcohol. Thero »•» al-o a liquid .s, aqiiiehloruie wilh (lie 
formula C,CI„ which whs obl.iimd by Itcgnmdl hr 
pa-smg the »uponr of bichloride of caiboii Uirniii.'h 
tube heated to redness. The third, whi'di is oiten 
called pcrchlorido of enrhon, was obtained liy Itepmiull 
from wood-smi it and from chloroform by the eomboici 
actum of chlorine nml the sun's rava. Kolbe forms il 
bypassing bisulphide of carbon mid chlorine throng! 
a red-hot tube. It is a colourless liquid, pn sc Mm- h 
]>eculiar alliaceous odour, and boiling lit ID.® Fniir 
At — il® Fahr. it hecooies a solid of nearly eryfcl.iliiiw 
appnaranre. HrsidiM these compounds of chlorine and 
carbon, Faraday obtained a sub-chloride of rarh m 
(C,C1,), which firm'd fine silky crystals, Mil.’itii'.nn 
without change by nu: sing the protochlorido several 
times through a red-liot lube. 

Csudom, Ox.rcuf.omnH or (Chloro-nirloiiio Ann!, 
Phirqrue Gu*', —snee. grav.ltqjS, iyi jb d COD.—When 
eqn d volumes of eltlorino and eiirbniiic acid are exposed 
to the sun's rays, I hey gradually cm ibine, ;tnde'>nd"iisi 
into half their volume. Oxvclilniidn of carbon is n 
sull’ocnting gas, whi h is decomposed by water int 
c irbnnic aeiil and hvdi ochlnric neul. It mav also b 
formed by passing carbomo oxide through peutachlo- 
rido of antimony. 

0 1 SBiiNAat,iur-Jc-im'-rs (Tt-il .colliers, oreharcoal- 
btirners), tlie name a' 'imu'd by a large pubiu.d secret 
aoeietv of Italy, which fir«t emerp- o Inin if- em:ei al- 
meot in 1520. V,‘c nre c tdl iu u g~e.it meu-ure ignoi-iril 
ofthe nature of tn ssoc’elv; lor though it has publish, d 
instructions, cntei hi- ms. stabiles, i.nd rituals, vet the 
real spirit of the society .mil the motives of the leaders 
nre unknown. Tue st.'ines regarding the great anti¬ 
quity of this confederation may well be pulsed over as 
unworthy of credit. Bolin, in his Rtarij d'ltulia, is 
more likely to ho correct in stating that it origins'ed 
iu tlie rPpuWiciiis who, under Murnt'a goteinme it, 
equally bating the French and King Ferdinand, fled t" 
the wild red- tea of the Abruzzi, where iL*-? formed 
themselves into a secret confederacy under tins name 
of Carbonari, Tneir lender, C.ipohi>;i.co, is said to 
havo been a man of great rhetorical power*. Tlie 
ritual of the Cm honor lives taken from th» vocation of 
charcoal-burning. and tlieir wnr-cry w.is ■' Revenge for 
the lamb torn by the woK” Cl-uring the forest of wolves 
(opposition to tyranny) was tho bn “is of their symbols. 
By this they probably at first meant only deliverance 
from foreign uounrdon ; but in later limes it denoted 
freedom f. urn all despotic rule,—antimonarchieal and 
democratic principles having taken possession of them. 
Among themselves the initiated were styled “good 
cousins.*’ The place of meeting was celled a but (4o- 
raccu), the outer district » forest; the interior of the 
hut was the. r cnJiia, tlie place for bulling charcoal. The 
union of the lints of a province constituted a republic. 
Soon after tho institution of the society it Bnutbercd 
from 21,000 to 30,000 members; and it is cold that 


during the month of March, 1320, no fewer th*o$Rv®?4f 
new members were initiated. Tlie religious Mid Pro¬ 
testant nature of the confederacy is evident front its 
rpies, one of which declares that "Every CarboMM 
has i.hn natural and unalienable right to worship fhw 
uci'ordiiig to his own views nnd convictions." The CM* 

tuny of th ‘_ 

from the Freemasons, though they did not spring from 
them. Alter the suppression of the Neapolitan end 
l'ii'iimonim-o revolution of 1821, the Carbonari through¬ 
out Italy were declared guilty of high treason, and 
piitushed nn such by tho laws. After the restoration 
of the Bourbons, numerous secret societies formed 
Ihenwlvert in Prnuco; and they heestne united with th* 
Carbonari nt Fan* in 1130. Hnonniter thisl'sris beoamo 
I he lirud-quarters ofCarhonarisni, which from this time 
. 1 -ruined more of a French character. Tho initiated 
wer * !'ii is cniitint; the Humiliated, nui/iiMt, or heathens. 
No nriiii'ii communications worn allowed among (hem, 
mid nil inicrcourse lisd to bo unrrird on by word of 
moiitli. All treachery was punished by assassination. 
Fi--m thn timo of its establishment in Franoe to tho 
cml of the French nod Spanish war, Carbonarfsra in' 
Franco wns very active. At that timo its activity 
reccivi d a check, and it ceased to manifest itself by any 
p<'ii utLcmpia ugainst tho government. Tho Society, 
icmcier, I'oiitiimeil to hold together till the rovolntion 
■ >f lUTi; alter which nutny of tho most lnfluantinl of 
(ho nu mb'is uliuclicil thnnselvca to tho new govern - 
meat, uml I ho society was at length dissolved. In itn 
place, however, the republiciins formed themselven 
min a now socictv, borrowing the character and forms 
of the old, and taking the mutioof thof 'hurltiunerletUmfr, 
riiihyi't. It was founded for carrying out tho princi¬ 
ple.! laid down by Testo in bis Projit if into Canililitlrut 
r,'iiiiblicuiue, which worn those formerly advocated by 
IJ.d cuf, ami hud at its bend Buonarotli, a follow-con- 
•■pnitlor of Ilahcuf. All thn operations of this new 
• .‘cicly centred in l’aris, a mode of proceeding which 
gave ollciice to the Itnhaus who liadjumed them, who 
-i—ivlrd, «»d formed thciiinclvcs Into a sepamto body 
iimh r tho nnmo of “ Young Ilaly." Cnrhonarism is 
not know n to cxihl in Fram o at prevent, the latest trsoc 
ill' it bin mg InU'U touud in (lie south of France iu 1811 ] 
Imi it is reported to bo still m etiidcnon in Italy, or, 
hi least, to havo been so up to tho recent senes of 
changes, 

Cvanojrio Acid, For hm'-ik (CO,),—equivalent 22, 
p»c. piav. I 521).—Cathonic aoid is the product of tho 
oinbuction of ult sub itiiin" a controlling carbon. It 
iccurs in comb.iiHi.mi with miduilic oxides in tho 
niricrnl kingdom, also disnolvcd in mineral springs. 
It is»u~i from the earth in volounin districts, and forms 
the dr.iflly choke-damp of the conl-mines. It is slso a 
iroducl of respiration, fonuciilotion, and putrefaction, 
vh.'ili is imtliing more than slow combustion. It la 
•asily pn pared by acting on a carbonate, such at ehslk 
•r rn’iubin, with nitric, sulphuric, or hydrochloric sold, 
n a gai-geiicratitig apparatus. Tho carbonate of limo 
s converted into cultuuloof calcium, and tho oarbo&lo 
acid escapes as gas. 

Car'... i i'f of ByCmchlorle ChlnrlilB «f CaVfiunto « ..._ 

Liiivti. Acid. C-jUsUJO. Acid. 

CoO.CO + 11C1 » CaCl + CO, -l- HO 

Carbonic acid is known in tlmaoUi!, liquid, and gaseotta 
By a prersuro of thirty utmospherss at 8t° 
Fahr., it is liquefied, tho pressure required decreasing 
is the temperature gels lower. Liquid carbonic acirl 
s colourless, insoluble in water and fatty oils, but 
mixing in all proportions with ether, alcohol, blaulpbldo 
»rcarbon, naphtha, and turpentine. At —•&J,® Fshr. It 
ob(bfi«s into a vitreous tmurparent mass. Solid car- 
irm o acid is beat prepared liy ThllorieFs method, by 
ictieraling carbomo aciii in a coudensor nntil it is 
.quid, and then allowing it to escape through aiisp. 
ock into the air. The bquid gas evaporates wift such 
.pidity, that intense cola is produced, and the re¬ 
mainder is converted into snow. It is a bad conductor 
ifbcat, and maybe handled with impunity, a film of 
[ascous carbonic acid always protecting the band from 
"jury. If pressed upon the Ain, a blister is produced 
limilar to that caused by a burn. It is tMed, tncon- 
unction with ether and bisulphide of carbon, for pro- 
ucing intense cold. Uosrous cirboulc acid fa colours- 
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Cnrbonlo Oxide 

1ms, possessing a slightly acid smoll aud taste. At ordi¬ 
nary temperatures it dissolves in water in tbe propor¬ 
tion of hulk for bulk. By pressure, water may be made 
to take up great quantities of tbe gas, tbe same volume 
being always absorbed, no matter now great the pres¬ 
sure may be. Upon tbe removal of the pressure, the 
gits escapes in bubbles. A familiar instance of, this 
occurs iu the effervescence of bottled beer or aerated 
waters. 'When inhaled, carbonic acid produces death, 
cron when much diluted. A lighted camllu is generally 
used to test an atmosphere suspected to contain car¬ 
bonic acid; but it is found that air that will support 
combustion will contain sufficient of this gas to cause 
insensibility and dangerous illness. Carbonic nuid pro¬ 
duced during respiration may be shown by breathing 
through a tuho into lime-water, which is ut once ren¬ 
dered cloudy by the formation of curbouuto of limn. 
The ill effects of crowded rooms aro owing to the sys¬ 
temic depression produced by small quantities of rur- 
konie acid. Carbonic acid wus formerly culled fixed 
air, from the fool of its having been discovered as a 
solid or fixed constituent in limestone by Dr. lilac k, 
in 1757. Though a feeble acid, and easily separable 
from its comliiunlmus, carbonic acid mutes with the 
metallic oxides, forming n very numerous mid impor¬ 
tant class of salts, the carbonates, descriptions of w Inch 
will be found under the headings of their bases. The 
carbon ales of the alkalies urn soluble in water, the 
carbonates of the oilier metallic bases being for the 
most part insoluble, except this water is highly 
charged with curbonio urul. Hard water contains 
carbonate of limn or magnesia, held iu solution hi 
the carbonic ueid contained in the water : hence, 
when the gas is dissipated by boiling, the carbonate of 
lime i* piccinitated, incnisliiig the vessel in winch 11 
lias boon boiled. Carbonic aenl contains one equiva¬ 
lent of carbon, united with two of oxygen. Its true 
composition was discovered by l.avoisier, who bc-luvied 
on it tiie name it bears. 

Call iion to Oxion (CO),—equivalent 1 f, spec, grivv. 
4)'9f>7 < pi idiired v ' rbc 

is piv«.«jd over red-hot elmreoal; lr.uu winch it will be 
«eeu that this gas is formed during the combustion of 
almost every organic substance. The lirst re-ult of 
combustion is, of course, carbonic acid, which, pissing 
over the red-hot coals or wick, us the ease maybe, 
ports with till equivalent of its oxygen. The ga.«, how-1 
aver, is iiitlumcd us fust uu it is fanned, and reconnected j 
with carbonic acid. It is generally prepared hv tln> 
decomposition of oxalic and by sulphuric acid. Oxnbc 
acid consists of C,H, united loan equivalent of water, 
without which It doc* not appear to ho aide to exist. 
The sulpliurio acid abstracts this equivalent of woter, 
leaving the C,ll, at liberty to separate into 00, car¬ 
bonic oxide, uml C0„ carbonic acid. The hitter is 
absorbed by passing the mixed gases through milk of 
lime. Carbonic oxide gas thus prepared is colourless 
and inodorous, burning with a blue flame, and giving 
rise to carbonic acid. It supports neither combustion 
nor respiration, one per cent, mixed with uir being.suill- 
cieul to aause dangerous drowsiness. It is now satis¬ 
factorily proved that the coma generally resulting in 
death produced by the combustion of charcoal in close 
rooms, it duo to the formation of curlionic oxide by 
the earhomo acid formed during combustion, bciug 
exposed to the action of so much, incaudesccnt material. 
It is a neutral body, has no action on litmus-paper, 
docs not combine with acids or bases, and has never 
been liqnelied t It is slightly soluble in water. In { 
metallurgical processes carbnmo ueid plays an im¬ 
portant part by supplying fuel as fast as it is farmed, 

Casuomskuoes SrsTBXi, kar-ban-if-c-rue, in (too)., 
the name given to the great assemblage of fo.-tsihlerous 
strata resting upon the Old Bed sandstone, ami capped 
by the Pertman series. To this system the great coal¬ 
fields of the world belong. It consists of alternations 
of sandstones, shales, clays, limestones, coals, »nd iron¬ 
stones, in every degree of admixture and purity, and of 
•very condition of formation,—terrestrial, fresh-water, 
estuary, and marine. In the strata there havo been 
discovered fossils representing all the great forms of 
lift, with the exception, perhaps, of true dicotyle¬ 
donous plants in the vegetable kingdom, end of birds 
aud - mammals in the animal kingdom, Tho most 
■Viking peculiarity in tbe system is the profusion of 


Carbuncle 

fossil vegetation which marke almost every stratum, 
and which, in numerous instauces, forms thick seams 
of solid coal. Although thiB coaly or carbonaceous 
aspect prevails throughout tbe whole, it has been 
found convenient to arrange the system into three 
groups,—tho Lower Coal-measures or Carboniferous 
Mutes, tiie Mountain or Carboniferous Limestone, aud 
the Upper or True Coal-measure*; or, morn minutely, 
according to the views of most British geologists, into 
the following seriesI. Upper Cool-measures; 2. 
Millstone Grit; 11. Mountain Limestone; uml 4. Lower 
Coal-measures. Other subiliv isions have been attempted, 
according to tho local peculiarities of different eoul- 
ticld*; but it is enough for the purposes of the general 
render to know, that all these minor arrangements can 
bo readily co-ordinated with one or other of the above 
four sene*. In recapitulating his admirable account of 
tho Carboniferous system, Mr. David I’ageremarks 
" Looking at the whole succession and alternations of 
the strata,—the sandstones, clays, elmles, limestones, 
ironstones, ami coal,—and noting their peculiar fos¬ 
sils,—the estuary character of the shells mid fishes of 
the lower and upper groups, and the marine character 
ol tho corals, enermites, shells, nml fishes of the middle 
group. ’ ith nn excess oi terrestrial vegetation through¬ 
out, are reminded of eondil wns never before or 
aitien .obited on our globe. The frequent alterna¬ 

tions tho strata, ivnd tho great extent of our coal¬ 
fields, indicate the existence ot vast estuaries and. 
inland teas, of gigautic rivers and periodical inun¬ 
dations; tbe numerous eonl-si-nms and bituminous 
shales clearly bespeak conditions ot soil, moisture, and 
warmth favourable to mv exuberant vegetation, and 
point partly to vegetable drift, and partly to sub¬ 
merged forests, to pent,-sw ampn and estuarine jungles; 
the mouiitaiu-linicstone, with its murine remains, re¬ 
els of lo ill islands 1 >ral 

reefs, and lagoons thronged with shell-fish and fishes: 
the cxislfiifn ol reptiles and insects tells us ot air, and 
HindigId, undriver-bunks ; the vast geographical extent 
of the system bears ev tdenee of a more equable climate 
over a large portion of the earth's surface; while tho 
inters!ratified trap-tuffs, tho basaltic outbursts, and 
the numerous faults aud fissures, testify to a period of 
intense igneous artivity—to repeated upheaval* of sea- 

bottom uml subiuergeneies of dry luml.Tito 

natural conditions muter which the system was formed 
lire not more wonderful, however, than the economical 
importance of its products,—biuldingMvtnuc, limestone, 
marble, fire-clay, alum, copperas, lead, time, silver, 
and above all, mm nmi coal, are its principal trea¬ 
sures— conferring new wealth mid conduit on tho 
country that possesses them, and giving a fresh and 
permanent impetus to its industry and civilization."— 
lief. Page's AdcanceJ Text-book of Geology. 

CvJiUUNcm, kar-bun'-U (I,at. rarlmnculm, a little 
coni), in Surg., is a broad, flat, firm, burning tumour, 
usually of eousiderable size. It occurs most commonly 
in middle lile, and in those who indulge freely in tho 
pleasures of the table. It begins with a hard, painful 
swelling, of a livid colour, which rapidly enlarge*. Tho 
pain is severe, and is murh increased by pressure; the 
patient is much depressed, and a general derangement 
of the system takes place. Vesicles form on the part, 
which soon open, and discharge a thin viscid fluid, with 
occasionally sloughed portions of disintegrated tissue. 
Sometimes these apertures run into each other, and 
form large openings. The predisposing cause of thia 
disease is a derangement of some of the secretions of 
the human body, which is to be remedied by purga¬ 
tives and other medicines suited for each particular 
case; the system being at the same time supported by 
tonics and a nourishing diet. This, however, is not 
enough,—an early and freo application of tbe knife ia 
necessary to tbe part it self. An i ncision, usually in the 
crucial form, throughout the whole extent of the die- 
eased mass evacuates the purulent formation, and 
affords an exit for tiie sloughs when loose. Potaaaa 
fuse is also to be freely applied, in order to produce a 
separation between the healthy and diseased parte, and 
to prevent injury to the system from absorption of 
diseased matter. 

Camtotcu, • large garnet, cut ea calockon; »,#. 
convex on the under aide, and concave on the upper. 
The light ia generally reflected ia a flame-like fora; 
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Cvburetted Hydrogen 

hence the nemo. The oleer deep-red garnets from 
Pegu are most highly valued. There are many aubsti- 
tntee for garnet, such ae the cinnamon-stone, which, 
when cnt en eahoekon, deceire even mineralogists. For 
the chemical composition of the carbuncle, see Gabbix, 

CaBBDRETTBD liraitooBtr. (Se* IIydbogsh.) 

Oaibvbkth, kar’-bu-rtU .—Carburets are now called 
earhides, the word being more analogous to chloride, 
iodide, bto. 

Cabbylr, ScLpniTB or, hir J -UU, ethronic anhy- 
drine, so called by its discoverer Magnus. It is n com¬ 
bination of four equivalents of sulphuric acid with one 
of olefiant gas. (.tea Kthiohic Acid.) 

Cascade, kar'-kat* (Fr. carcane), in Mil., a destruc¬ 
tive missile discharged from a mortar, like a shell, and 
designed to set fire to buildings and stores belonging 
to the enemy. It is a hollow spherical case of iron, 
perforated with three holes, and filled with combustible 
matter, which blazes furiously from these apertures, 
and oannot easily lie extinguished. Thocomposition, 
which resembles in many points (he famous Greek fire 
of the Byzantines, burns for nine or ten minutes, ami 
is lighted by fuses placed in the holes, which ignite at 
the moment of discharge. The ll-mcli carcass con¬ 
tains IS lbs. of composition, and weighs nearly 2cwt. 
They aro said to have been first used in Germany about 
11570. 

C ABC ARB, in Build., a term applied to tho bare walls 
and roof of a house, and the joists of timber running 
from wall to wall to support tho flooring. It is merely 
the shell of the building, devoid of external decoration, 
doors, windows, ami any internal fittings. Tho joists 
that support the floors and ceiling are sometimes 
culled tno carcass-flooring, and tho frame of tho roof 
that supports the tiles or slates the carcass-roofing. 

Cabgbuvlh, kar’-te-rule (Bat. career, n orison), in 
Bot.,a superior many-celled fruit, each cell being dry, 
indehiscent, and ono or fcw.seeded, and all more or 
Jess cohering hr their united styles to a central axis. 
'The fruit of tiro common mallow is a good example. 

Cabdauxkb, knr'-dt-min* (from Gr> kurdia, heart oy 
courage, on account nt its strengthening properties), 
in But., a gen. of plants belonging to the nnt. ord. 
Crunjerce. C. pra/en*m, the Cuckoo-flower, or Lady's- 
smock, is an indigenous perennial met mlh in meadow* 
and moist pastures, blossoming in tho months of April 
and May, when its flowers, which aro flesh-coloured, 
white, or light purple, present a very ples-mg appear¬ 
ance. Formerly the flowers were used medicinally, as 
a remedy in epftnpsy. The leaves are antiscorbutic, 
and ere sometimes eaten as watercress. 

Cauda uous. (Set Klkttabi a ami A momcm.) 

Cash-hoard, nr Camd, kard-bard (Hr. carte, card ; 
Sax. bnni, board), a substance made by pasting toge¬ 
ther several layers of paper. Tho number ot these 
layers and the "description of paper employed regulate 
the thickness and quality of the card board produced 
Ordinary card-board is mude of tine white paper out- 
aide, with several lsrers of cartridge-paper between. 
Dnatal-board is made altogether of line white paper. 
Mill-board is made of coarse brown paper, Inver* of 
which are pined together and preated. It is mostly 
used by bookbinders. Cards arc enamelled by brush¬ 
ing them over with a mixture of china-white and size. 
After being robbed with some finely-powdered talc, 
they ora polished vigorously with a brush. 

Cabdia, kur J -<h-a (Gr., the heart), in Anat., is the 
name given to the superior opening of the stomach, on 
account of its being situated near the heart. 

Cardiac Medic ikes, kar’-di-Hk, aro cordials or 
stomachic and stimulating medicines, which arc given 
to raise the spirits. 

Caudiacieai, kar-di-ai'-u-e (Or. kardia, tho heart), 
a fam. of bivalve 31 o!huea. They have a thick, closed, 
equivalve shell, with tbe umhonea usually bent round, 
so that the shell, when seen from either oxtremity, 

resents a more or less cordate appearance. The 

inge-teetli are strong, from one to three in each 
valve, and there arc usually one or two smaller teeth on 
each sido of the hinge. The animal possesses two 
adductor muscles.—(Dallas's Animal Kingdom.) The 
species of this family ore very numerous, and greatly 
vary in sise, some of their shells being remarkable for 
the unoUneM and delicacy of their construction. Tho 
kfp* of the family is th* Cockle. (Am Coens.) 


Cardinal 

Cabdiai.Oia, kmr-di-Sl'-ji-a (Or. kardia, B&d abet, 
pain), in Med., denote* pain or an aneasy sensation la 
the stomach, accompanied with anxiety, a bent more or 
less virulent, eometiiuea attended with opprsetian or 
fainting, and frequently with an inclination to (Omit, 
or a plentiful discharge of clew lymph-like saliva. (Ate 
Ubibthibk, Ibdicbstiok.) 

Gaudihad, kar'-di-nil (Lat. cardinal**, principal, 
from eardo, a hinge), is a term used in various Con¬ 
nections to denote the chief, principal, or fundamental 
parts of a thing. Thus, we speak in grammar of tho 
cardinal number*, in moral philosophy of the cardinal 
ci rfuei, in oosmogrsphy of the cardinal point*, and in 
meteorology of tbe cardinal triad*. It was alto the 
name giveu, under tbe emperor Theodosius, to the 
highest officers of the state, as it is iu tho present day 
to dignities in the Homan Catholic church, 

Caudixai., the highest dignity in the Homan Catho¬ 
lic church next to the pope. ’The cardinals were at 
llrst only the principal priests or inouuihents of tho 
parishes of Rome, which was early divided into 
parishes. Afterwards it came to be applied to th* 
chief priest, of any parish, who ws* alone allowed to 
hiipti/.n and administer the Kilcharist. Tho title con¬ 
tinued to be thus general down lo tho 1 Uh century, 
when the popes, having grown powerful, formed Scol¬ 
lege or secret council of ecclesiastics of high rank to 
assist them in their duties, to whom a1ouo i the title of 
cardinal was soon reserved. At first, the title was con¬ 
fined to ecclcsinsttcs in Home or its neighbourhood ; 
but afterward* it came to he conferred upon others at 
a distance, Courudus, archbishop of Mayenae, being, 
it is suid, the first who received tins tumour from Pope 
Alexander 111. In IKK) the cardinals obtained, after 
much opposition on the part of tho otlior clergy, tho 
exclusive rigid of choosing tho pope, and Innocent IV. 
gave them a rank above the bishops, together with tho 
red hat. Boniface VIII., iu the beginning of tbo 14th 
century, assigned to them the princely mantle, and 
Urban VIII. gave them the title of “eniinouce" in¬ 
stead of “ most illustrious." Tho number of cardinal^ 
hns varied greatly at ditteront limes. In the 13th cen¬ 
tury they rarely exceeded thirty, and in the 1.1th there 
was at. one time but seven. In 1510 there were only 
thirteen, mid hi 1 r»r,}» the highest number, seventy.#!!, 
was reached. The council of Basel decided* that there 
should tie twenty-four j Imt Sextus V. fixed their number 
at scicnty, to correspond with the seventy elder* of 
Israel. This last ba* since been adhered to; but tho 
number is seldom full (it was so, however, in ISM, 
when eight new cardinals were created), tho pope gene¬ 
rally leaving soma vacancies for extraordinary easel. 
Tin* pope may select cardinals from any country, but 
with u prefernnen for Italians; and in 1050, of tho 
sixty-*-Sen cardinals, fllty-nuo were Italians. Their 
creation occurs first in a secret conclave of cardinals, 
and is lie n publicly rrpested. Tbn person appointed 
is solemnly received in a public Sesaiou of the COB- 
sistorv, und decked with a eardiual'* hat. The pro¬ 
motion is complete! at the close of the next Secret 
com lave, which the new cardinals attend. In the onto 
of cardinal., who cannot attend, the pope dispatchee 
one of Ins chumbermen of honour to carry to 
their cup. but they must receive their hut nt bis own 
hands. Tlietr dress consists of a surplice with a short 
purple mantle, and a small cap, over which they wear 
tho hut. either red or violet, with silk strings aud ta>- 
Krls at the end. They have also a ring of sapphire- e*t 
in pohl, which is worn on the fourth finger. They Mo' 
divided into three classes; viz., six cardinal buuiofMf, 
fifty eardiual priest*, and fourteen cardinal deacons, 
in the first class are the bishop* of the six •ufiVsgSD 
sees of the Homan province; vi/., Ostia, Forto, AJbono, 
Tusculum, Rabins, and Fra-ueste : the others generally 
derived an honorary title trow some of tbe churches of 
Koine. In their own college, cardinal bishops rook 
first, the others according to the date of their appoint¬ 
ment. The oldest cardinal bishop residing in Home it 
deun of tho college of cardinals. This college Is the 
pope’s eonneil in all important coses, especially to ell 
rccfrsiostical matters, in which he must consult than. 
Cardinals are alone eligible to the papal chair, and Ml 
soon os this becomes vsseaet, they form a courier* to 
elect a successor. (On Covcdatb.) A* til* p6p*1* 
both a temporal and sa eoclssiostteal SOfMeijpb 
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Cardinal Bird Cards, Flaying 

cardinal* occupy civil oa well as spiritual offices. The tber cylinder cello*! tUe “ doffer," from which it is 
cardinal chamberlain has control of the treasury and removed by the dolllng-knife, and gathered into a Bar- 
jurudiction in the conrt; the cardinal nerttary of row mass by passing through a funnel-shaped aper- 
Uata is a cabinet minister and foreign sooretary; the' turn. It i<i then ready to be drawn out and span into 
curdim.il vice-chancellor is chief of the chancery; the yarns and thread. The combs or cards of wire with 
cardinal Mcretary of briefe is chief of the burenn of which the cylinders are coated were formerly made by 
brief], recently combined with that of foreign ufluirs ; hand, but they nro required in sueh quantities in Lnc- 
tlte cardinal uccretary of the interior was first instituted cusliire und the manufacturing districts that they are 
in I8U3; the cardinal penitentiary nnd the cardinal now made by machinery, invented by Mr. Dyer, of 
pmdalariuc aro chief ol their respective departments. Manchester, in the Carry part of the present century, 
Tho congregations (which rce) aro also uniter the di- which bus since been greatly improved. By one prut 
rcction of cardinals. Tho council of curditmls, when of the machine tho strip of leather is moved slowly 
assembled under tho pope for the discussion of matters onwards throughout its entire length, and on its pas* 
affecting tho church or tho stale, is culled a consul- sngn it is perforated nnd studded with wires by another 
torimlt. (Sec (hjNflrirrouY.) part, tho wires being also cut in tho same machine. 

CinniNAi. Until* (See (jnosiiJiAK.) Theso machines for making cards for tho carding- 

Cajid)vat* I*I'iiutaH, m Gram., uro tho numbers eogincs aro very complex und beautiful in construe- 
ono, two, three, .to., ns distinguished from first, second, linn ; each will cut and lix about WO wires per minute, 
third, &fl., which uro lulled ordinal numbers, us do- C.iudiom'Ukui v, kar-di-oi-pcr'-mvm (fir. kardia. 
Doting order. heart, epennu, seed, in relereroo to the shape of tho 

OAUimm, 1 'oi.yts, in Cosmography, nro the four seeds), in llot., a gen. of plants belonging to the Hat. 
points of tutors -011011 of tho horizon with tlm meridian ord. SapniJu-f,p. Tim root of tho species C. halieq- 
und the primo vertical circle, or, north, •'rmth, rail, nnd ftbnmin described as diuretic, diaphoretic, and ape- 
west. The cardinal iciude uru limso which blow from rient. The le.ives aro boiled ami eaten os a tame 
the cardinal points. In Astro!., the paniti of vrg«>(--Mo in the Jl-dueeiv’. 

tho heavens, or of a nativity, are the rising and setting fi ■ iris, inr-di'-tu (<»r. l-ardia, the heart, termi- 
oftho sun. tho i-enith, and nadir. ,ul in Vitth., tb-notca ndl.itipuatuiii of (ho heart. 

CABiutfAi.iSiatta, iu Astrou.,are—Aries, Libra,Cun- It 'inrneterized by p-nn in tlm region *-f tho heart, 
eor, und Capricorn. great anxiety, feierj difficulty of l>renihing, palpita- 

Caupisal, VTutpus, a term applied in Vor--U to u -ii, cough, irregular pulac, und fainting. It is applied 
those virtues vvliu-h iti-e supposed to eomonse all tlio properlv to inll-iiiiuiiiliou of the nuiveular tissna of tho 
rest, or to whin 1 ,i nil the others lire Hiibordm vie. This iu-.ut it?- if; but lliri is u firm of di-ensp that rarely 
distribution of tho virtues originated in I'm uin-ienr n -iuis iiloim, being usun'lv accompanied \<y vericar- 
Greek philosophy. It is to be I'ou-id in tin- leuelung <>| ditr i, nr inflammation of the pericardium, or by endo - 
Socrates, as recorded by Xenophon, und was iurthrr carditie, or inlhimin it-oii ot the lining membrane of the 
developed by l'lal \ who make* them out t-> bo .Ins. heart. The svinpi-eiis n:i<! treatment m each case are 
tioo,Tcnipernnee, Fortitude, and I'rinleuee, Aoe.ud- siitnlur. (.Vi - lli-vur, Diskam.s or.) 
ing to Dr. W lie.veil, this division " fmh nitogeilu-r; vBnfH'Y, L> r--/™>i,' (Sp. i(irt/oN),u garden vegetable, 
since |hc parts ore not distinct, und the whole is not introduced into this country 
comphito." lie gives us tinolln r, which to ns seems about the nuildl" of tho 17lli 
liable to tlm sumo object ton s viz , K-mvi-letioo, Jus- century from tlm noth 
tioe, Truth, Purify, and Order. Tlm Item an Ciiilvilii Europ". It hoar* a gr<-at 
moralists have adopted tho uncieiit division ot tin ri .mmManct* to tlieurtielnlte, 
cardinal virtues, to which they add w'.e.t nro termed and belongs to tin same bo- 
the theological virtues ; vis., Kuith, Hope, and Chanty, tunirnl genus. (.VrsCv? t.\RA.) 
tuakitig tho entire number seven. Tho lender stalks of tho inner 

Ci&DTNAb’a Hat (but. earth u die, prir.eipnl) — Tn- b-nvrs, rendered while nnd 
nocent IV. decreed thut the cardinals tn the 11, >• crisp by earthing up, nro 

church should used for Mewing, and for 
a red hat, which soups and salads during the 
was intended to winter. With the florets of 
show that they the eardoon, called eardo do 
were ready to slieii coalho, tho Portuguese for- 
their blood in the merlv coagulated nulk for OABDOOir. 

Church's cause. If rh n e«e-mahiiig. 

a nenly-iippouited (’iriis, IT. iTrso, kardt .—Neither the country nor 
cardinal is at Komc, tin* duto of the introduction of playing-cards is known, 
ho first visits the I’o-sibly they came from the Hast; for tho Chinese 
pope, who puts n and Hindoos have playing-cards that nro clearly not 
rec euj ' ot .European origin. The manufacture of theso articles 

head. Tin* red hot- is a very important one in this country, playing-card 
OABOlNAl'a mat. is afterwards given makers having been a large and influential body for 

to (mu at aetmsis- l ho last four centuries. The manufacture is carried 
tory, and tho proceeding is accompanied by a number on under peculiar restrictions. .No person is allowed 
of symbolical ceremonies, liveept in tiie ease of mem- to manufacture them, except in the cities of London 
bwa of a royal house, tho cardinal's hat ia lUwavs given and Westminster and Dublin, the manufacture being 
by tlm pope's own bauds. Some cardinals who have entire.lv forbidden in Scotland. They pay a duty of 
not visited Homo have iliod without receiving it. The one shilling per pack, which is lencd "by means of tho 
real cap is always sent to a chosen cardinal if absent. ace of spudes, which is a government Mump. The ncea 
Caboino Macuis*. kar'-dintj (Du. caard), a ms- are printed at Somerset House, on paper furnished by 
chine in which the lib res of cotton are combed or the curd-maker, who has to par for the engraved plate 
carded to disentangle them from each other, and from which they are printed. The ace plates, of which 
the nam * L-iv’ nt< ’ “ l' ri, P fr eoudition for spinning into two arc necessary, one for the home and the other for 
strata resttlir L at *' These machines consist of wooden the export stamp, cost each. When the aces are 
by the Dermian rura * lo w hioh strips of leather uro fas- required, a requisition is sent in for a ream, containing 
fields of tho wo * Prorated with numerous wires regu- 0,600, and an officer u sent round to every cardmaker, 
*>f sandstones * The wires are short and stiff, and the at certain intervals, to seal the pucks containing the 
stones In every *‘ r ' , ’ er resembles a circular brush, .-tees drawn from the stock. The duty is colieeted by 
every conditio/* p c yhndcw are arranged iu a strong the number of seals being counted, the aces not made 
estuary and I’ 80 thM tho wires nearly meet, and ■" into card* not being charged for. The stock of aces 
discovered fjt by twhuiery connected with a »te is counted from time to time, and any deficiency hue 
*life with theV >r ‘ w * ,, ' c '‘ . The. cotton is put into the fo be paid for, the manufacturer licing called on to 
donous nlants 1 '* ro Pidly whirled sound from account for such an irregularity. When playing-cards 

ttn*il it comes nut at the other end . are exported, the manufacturer must enter into a 
peotfltf * tlu * •* received on ano- {heavy bond that the cards will be landed at the port 
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specified, to insure a drawback of three halfpence per seashores, and the plants are sometimes earefuUy eul* 
pound. Tlio income derived from tho tax on playing- turned for this purpose on the dykes of Hound, 
cards is about £12,000 a year. The cardboard used m 1 nese stems, improperly nulled roots, have been used 
England for playing-cards is made of lour sheets of medicinally ns substitutes for sarsaparilla, udder the 
papor. Two strong sheets of cartridge-paper are tlrst name of licruiau sarsaparilla. 

parted together, dried, and pressed: these are after- Caugaihvfs, ka^-g,tJari, is a term npplUd byth* 
wards Covered on each side with a sheet of strong Dutch to a lriud of brokers whose luminous it is tojlnd 
well-surd paper. They are generally painted by' fraighta for ships, or ships for freights, and to glv* 
ficiins of Bicm-il-platcs, with n mixture of water-colour notice to merchants of slops that arc ready to sad.' , 
and paste, AYhen painted and dried, they are rublied CaKGO, l.ur'-t/o (Span, carea, it load or lmrdM))*k» 
with Cast ills soap and glased with a flint, Tho ope- gem-rid ii.imc ior all the gimiUmuinicrchnudlSSdwWtnl 
ration of glaring is tedious and delicate, and causes ou bounl a trading vessel. It is sometimes applied, 
much waste. '1 lie outliucs of the court curds and tho also, to the invoice of the Roods n herewith tun ship 
ornaments on the bucks nre printed with the ordinary it laden. The person open sent with a ship in 
letter-printing press. When finished, they are cut up charge of the Ctrl',>, and initlmrizcd to dispose Of It to 
and sorted ; ilui best quality being call 'd “ Mogul*, ‘ the bc.k advantage, vs culh'd tho tit)*rcurgo. 
tho second best “ Ilarryu,'* mid tho third “High- t'AJuc.v, kut’-re-kil (from being evreneoiifliy*ttppO*Cil 
1 iiiuler..,'* the names being given from tho figures on to be a native of Csriul, in Dot., a gen. of plants be» 
tne wrnpniT?. 'i hey are then tied m packs, ami ncnlcd , longing to tho list. ord. Fa/uii/urrtr. The *]*•<)km in 
hy the revenue olfn'er, as beforeelpliimed. Messrs. I>e natives of Smith America mill the lrdjiie.il regions of 
la flue,id il'inlnd Mu», me the ilr-t among our KiiglrJi the old world. The aerid lullLv .jmeo of C. 
jdayimj-oi rd mn|.eri. These gentlemen have, by every in said to be a deud'v powon. The juice of the unnjio 
means in th-.r jnmor, Tried to mnder jdavlug-curd's fruit, and the powdered te ed* of (!. prftin/a, nre pow- 
works nt nrt, not only on their hacks, hut on llic.rlerlul anlhe'miutiesj but the fruit, vvI,civ cooked, is 
iti',e. lu the I-inner they have succeeded ad-; odibh-. Tni.i plrod is s.ml to have the property of run- 
idv ilr: i In' , bund i dereig me it tender. It n stilled that newly-killed 

Mr. Owen Jone-i uml other eminent artists. T incut Imug among tho leans -.onu becomes siift and 
tried to relorm the public Taste by Hiihstitnling arti-t.e delicnt,-, and that the flesh ol old )mg» and old poultry 
figures of kings nml queens fur the impossible carl- led on il-i fruit or leaves is remarkably lander. Tho 
catuie hi ' up,- '-titlltn (or 

the attempt, after having incurred a very heavy In mp. Tho juice is said to he a highly nn’iualieed pro* 

'i'licro lies been little or no improvement oi note lu-i. resent id mg annual albumen in its charactersand 

I'm manufacture of late years,' the only important 

change being the iHlrodiieluuj, by Mer-rs. Do la Hue, C.u,icutu«, kilr*c-t,(. furs' (Ital. concurs, to loud 
of a method ol printing tho curds from metal or wood or oieiehnig-d, is n representation hi which certain 
block 1 *. A j.uek of cards exhibited by this firm in 18.il, | purls or peculiarities of un object are exaggerated, but 
vvdli tho backs ornamented in cbromo-btbogrsi ‘ 1 ill each a way licit tlio gt nerul likenca u, preserved,o» 

cost tii-ailv .fil.lt.O. Tlio designs were by Mr. (is, u even umdn more striking. Though lb- efl'ccl of eori- 
Jones, and eouside.l of the monogrmnH ot thfdillerent eaUire w generally to j-rodurn laughter, yet. this Ido* 
members ot tins rojal f.uuilv, wreathed with emblem- n nut invariably lusoeiuted with it ; ior caricature may 
nlical flowers. They also exhibited a pack of c inis pt i.lueo j«t\, or even horror. Caricature in tho phj- 
for the use of riCKr-si-lited [iconic, dm tour kinds ot lomi arts occupies ilie stiino place that burl,wpie tides 
pipobemg jirinieii iii lour dillcn-ot ■•ohnirs. in literal ore. Tlio legitimate objects of 1 lie nun and of 

Oauiu'i'I.Is, /ve -ilti-t'-lit (from but. wri/nin, a the other are the vices uml follies of individuals or of 
thistle, on e.eeoutd of thi ir love for tlm needs of dm class,-s, nml all dm,igr> ,"tblo peculiaruc-i of manner 
ibi.i],-), u g-n. of buds of tho I'meh tribe. (<S'ec and ujijir.iriineo wlneh arise from done. IC-rteinal 
OoLliriNcu, Ca vxttv, ie ) lefi.rnuiies, which do not spring from tie- fault of tho 

Cab&li a, kur’-iln-ui fLat., a the,lie), in lint., the persons ullbcted, cun never bo projier nuhjects of csr»- 
Tlmlie, n geo ,,f plants belong-ng In I Ins ii.xt. ord. I enture. Tho iniricut'i emj,loved caricature, as woflnd 
f,<iwi/.<i-'/rti, i-onaipti’ig of numerous rpecn-i, H-iiel <d . t'torn I heir ra-u. d mo'ig llelinn painters, Leonardo 
w lui h urr lmhle-loukiiig flowers. C. tei ,rib tux uml a | dit Vmci is auui-tor ol tins art, rejirencnting the qiiar* 
few odu-rs have lie-n used in medicine as tonics and I rek.iuii'h braggart, pcevi-di, gluttonous, clow mall, with 
Jcbr.l'ugc'i. Ian ox.ig^emied fidelity. Among the breach, Callot, 

Cahh or Cabt.b KC5I)vt, lair, kart*, is tho ancon 1 land nneing the Hnglisn, dnpirdi, ifinnd prominently 
nday before Ka :ter,or the firth Sunday from Shrovi- j out in this walk. Tim I labium hare too strong a sense 
To, rdnv. It was formerly ix eiiidoiu i-.i mine. jmrts of | of t .« Iirniitiful to hiivo a great reli- h for caricatures, 
iuigiimd to have grey peas steeped and frit d in butter, i and t he (ierinans are too grave to evi el m these sport* 
id given iivvay to bo eaten on tlu.-i day. Tho*r Were ive proiii:i:l|.>ns. Tim French caneal ,ir<:» are rather 
idled c It ifr id! . of bln tin- rulirieideotj- 

Hoam-h ciKi'mi of Oiinng steeped beans cm this day,— <e;:n,ns. Tlio Lngiish exhibit a greater nppracio* 
oeu-i,un whieli prillin',ly originated from somii earlier t.-nx of. and nkill tu tins sort of humour tliun any 
heathen j.raetice.— lief, Hrauil'a Vopul'ir Antiqui/iet, citli-r people. Hnttin of tho beet specimens of cariea- 
CAKJ.tMTto, tiir-(ni'-ing (from Fr. surface, to turn of any time or nation are to bo found in tixo 
careen), the process by vvh'ieh a ship is laid down on j j a--, s of tier h- lidoinadnl J'unrh, 
one side in the tvater, in such a manner as to expoio ; C.tMrt,, hti'-rtter, fb-it., rottenness), in Path, Anat., 
the oilier lor the purpose of i-!ratiii,g. It is seldom or i is a iliie use of tho bones nualogons to ubjcridion of th# 
ever n-.w n-ed in ttie Ilritish iiuv v ; as tho copper | soft parts. It difli-rs from necrosis, in tnat, in ths 
ihcabiiug with which our tea iris are kne l prevents, i-i , lutti-c, the bone is drsMlute of vitality, which is not tho 

jp.. their fouurijr; and the docks uml No .rreitpoads 

newiy-iuvented hydraulic bfts by which ships can be | to inortilh’stioi of'(ho oft parts. Caries mow fVe- 
r Hard out of the water render it unnecessary. The j queut'y attacks the boner of the spine j but it may af- 
Oreat KtvUern, for instance, in lbflO was lifted by the > tect any of the bones, especially inch as are of a spongy 
Ic means and placed upon a kind of dock called a I texture, as the carpal or tar.ial bones, or the hems of 
grid-ron in Milford Haven, and was thus enabled to be j the long bones, where they form articulations. Tbs 
i epiiired and cieaued without tho dangerous and ditll- j y enng, or triune of a scrofulous habit of body, are moat 
cult process of careening. _ j subject to tins disease. It. sometimes appears spoil- 

‘'van, fairi-ef (Lat. mtm, I want), in dram., is a i tancnusly; at otners, as the risuit of an injury, as I 
m.-rk thus a, used to denote that something has been ] blow or bill. It begins with inflammation, usually at- 
wi.Mevi, ann that it is intemacd. tended with a dull, heavy pain and wreakn<4t r 4n Ute 

' -iki.i, t-ui'-rel-* (from Lat. eoreo, I want, th« upper 1 part affected. In course of time an abscess forms, 
spikes being without reed*), -,o Hot,, a gen. of plants • wb<eii, if not arrested, at length burxts and df'icburge* 
belonging to the nat. ord. C ; ,ptrure<e, or bviige farnitv, ’ a turn fluid eontniuing panicles of dm l*r,oe. ift Caries 
eonsi»r..»ig of upward* of -k>* species, more than sixty of ti e vertebrst, curvature of dto gome takes place, 
of which arc Ilritish. The creeping stems of 0. - more or less, according to tlio number of vsrtebris 
urenarta and other epecies^belp to bind the sands of 1 aflteted, and paralysis geucralty sets in. At tlta It- 
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tioulatiou of th> bones, the part enlarges, the cartilages 
beoome affected, and amputation or excision of the 
joint is often necessary, in order to save the patient's 


noblenmn, who were to act as a body-guard to the king 
in battle, 

Cahueutxs, or 'Whits Fauns, or TnsOassiov 
Ot;a Last or Mount Cache i„ kar'-mel-itn, a reli- 


thla disease, at least in its earlier stages. For this gious order forming one ol the tour tribes of Mendi- 
pnrpose, the patient should be strengthened by good cants or Begging Friars, and deriv mg both their namo 
air amt nourishing diet, at the same time that rest is. and their origin from Mount Carmel. They claim the 
enjoined : the state of the stomach and hoards Bhould hprophet Elijah as the parent and founder of their com' 
also be attended to. In the local treatment of the' munity,—an assumption which gave rise to a warm 
disease, blisters, leeches, and issues, are to bo cm- contest between them and tho Jesuits about the end of 


ployed. The abscesses are best left to nature, unless 
they are productive of much uneasiness. When they 
have burst, the exfoliation of the diseased part should 
be expedited ns much as possible, so that the healthy 
portions of the hone may granulate* and lieal. 

Cabim.ons, kiir-it'-lont (Fr.l, a name given to stnnll 
instruments furnished with bells (properly tuped), 
that arc acted upon by Anger-Leys, bku tfinso of a 
pianoforte, and used for accompanying certain songs, 
where the ringing of church-liells is to he mutated, 
and where dampers are not used for preventing t ue 
continuance of i he sound. The steeples of somo of the 
churches in Holland and some parts of 1 he Netherlands 
are famished with a large series of bells, tuned accu¬ 
rately to the tones and half-tones of the sonic. They 
are oonnreted at one end by wires with h mutters, that 
strike the bells, and at the other with keys, and pedals 
for the lowrr notes of the scale. The pei “nils w ho play 
these instruments (called rariUoitenrs) And it lather 
bard work, us the carillons are played by striking the 
keys rather forcibly with the hands and feet. Tin- 
keys of these instruments are proj-ctmg sticks placed 
flar enough apart to enable tho performer to strike 
them with violence and velocity bv tho two hands 
edgeways, connected with the bells ns those of an organ 
are with the pipes. The performers on the >■ instill¬ 
ments wear thick leather coverings on the little lingers 
of each hand, to protect them from the violence id the 
Otroke given. Tneflrstand second trebles mo phived 
with the hands, Biul the hit-SS with the feet on the pedal 
key*. Carillon is also the name given to small keyed 
instruments made to imitate npeul of hand-hells, the 
tones of which lire produeed by liotbnnitners striking 
iron bars of different, lengths. Handel used to ac¬ 
company his air in Milton's “ Allegro," “ Or let the \ 
merry hells ring round," on this instrument. ; 

OaKimsa, Inlr-it'-iit, in Hot., a pen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nnt. ord. Apneininreie. The species C. Caran- 
dat hears uti edible fruit, which is eaten in the Fa«t 


tho 17th century. Tho order whs founded in tho 12th 
century, by one 'Xlertliold, a Calabrian, who came to tho 
Holy Land, and formed a community of hermits ou 
Mount Carmel, at tho_traditional abode of lilijnh. Tho 
order afterwards obtained the sanction of the Church, 
and a rule from Albert, patriaich of Jerusalem, enjoin¬ 
ing poverty, manual labour, living in separate cells, 
specitlrd prayers, ami Ilistings ami silence id certain 
tunes. Pressed by the biuraceus, they wiLhdrew front 
Mount Carmel about 11238, ami soon spread ovor 
Europe, especially Italy, Franue, Spain, and England. 
They ln-lil their llrst European general chapter at tho 
monastery of Aylesford, in England, 12 13. They had 
afterwards about forty houses in England nud Wales. 
In 17 they obtained certain mndilb-ations of their 
rule ft m Innocent IV.. which contubutcd much to 
tlicir 'iilanty ; and still morn bo did tho adoption of 
the S. , 'ary,' consisting of two stripes of grey cloth, 
worn m- upon the breast ami tho other upon the hack, 
and lust ern-d together ou the shoulders. It was an 
invention of I Zb~, uud a brotherhood of tSeapulury arose, 
composed of lav men without any monastic vows. Tho 
scapidiry was revealed by the \ irgiti, who was said 
to visit purgatory every Saturday, to save nil who luul 
at any time borne it, or had died in it. In the 
centmy, St. Theresa, a Spanish lady of noble lumilv, 
dertiKik tho difficult task of reforming this order, 
which had lost much of its primitive sanctity. She met 
with milch opposition from tho members oi'tho order; 
but being n-sisted bv Johannes <le Sant i Cro-.i, alio 
■d in dmdi ig the order into two brain iiej 
1. The CamrUlrt if the Ancient Observance, or Ilia 
loderute pally, who continued to udhere to flour 
abler mb' of d 2. tlio-e of tin- Sirlet 

Oheerritncr, or the llare-footed Carmelites, who went 
bare-footed, and adopted a much more severe and self- 
‘"living course of discipline. There arc now four 
independent bodies or congregations of Carmelites 
1. Carmelites of the milder rule; 2. Curmri.les of 


Indies, either alone or with meat, as a (substitute for 
rod-currant jelly. The fruits of C. edulti and t 
are also eaten in Abyssinia. 

OaKIiIMA, hlr-h‘-iiii (after the emperorCharle-nngne, 
whoso army was cured of tho plague by it), m Hot., n 
gen. of plants belonging to I ho mil. ord. Componf.r, and 
closely allied to the Thistles. C. annr'is, Mie Carluie 
thistle, growl ou lulls and mountains, especially m cal¬ 
careous soils, in the middle latitudes of Europe. It w as | 
formerly in high repute lor the medicinal virtues of its 
root, which, in large doses, acts ns a drastic purgative; 

second dyn ol the Frankish kings. (Sea Fhancb, 
vol. 1. of this work.) 

CART.tfBOVtci, lor-’it-dai^-e-Ei (in honour of Charles 
IV. and Louisa of Spurn), in Hot., a gen. of plains of 
the nut. ord. Pandamu \e. The unexpnnded leaves of 
<!. put mat a furnish the material employed in the manu¬ 
facture of I’aimnm hot* 

Caiiuagnomc, kaf-nnin-yoh, the name of a song ami 
dance that originated and' became Tery popular in the 
time of the Brat French revolution. It appeared fir*t 
in the smith of France, end u supposed to have re¬ 
ceived its name from the town of Carmagnohi, in Pied¬ 
mont, It was eonimoldv sung ami danced at popub.r 
festivals, exeputtor.s, and outbreaks of popular fury. 
Afterwards the name was applied to a kind of white 
jacket worn hy tho revolutionists, and by all who 
wished to show their patriot ism. 

CabKrl, Knight* or Marst, or Knights or tub 
Onnor Ova Laps or MovntCarmxt,, kerr-mel, a 
militafSr order of knighthood instituted in lfi''7. hy 
Henry IV. of France, and incorporated by hull of 
Vpm Paul V. id lWki, with the order of St‘. Latarus 
flf Jerusalem. The order was to consist of 100 French 
480 


Mailt nil; 0. Hure-footeil Carmelites of Spam; and 
*t. Haro-footed Carmelite* of Italy, or of St. Elios. 
There is nlvi nn order of Carmelite nuns, which waa 
instituted in France in 1152, aud at present oro very 
numerous in Italy. 

CvKitijr, ktr'-mrn (Gr. chairo, I rejoice), a term 
used uinoiig the Latins to signify in a general sense a 
verso. In u more peculiar sense, they employed it to 
denote a spell, charm, form of expiatiou, &c., couched 
iu few words, and placed in a mystic order, on which its 
efficacy depended. These were generally iu verse ; but 
t vv as also applied to laws, precept prayers, and all 
solemn fnrmuVa comprised in few wo Jo, uud arranged 
in n certain order, though written in pros 

Cauvu natives, frnr-fjuV-,.'-f ic* (Lid. carmen, a charm; 
Fr. nira-nt'if), in Mt-d., ia a term appio-d to oertaia 
substances wluali have the power of utspi-Uuig data- 
leiiee, or relieviiig pain in the atomavii and bowels. 
They belong clijelly to the vegetable kingdom ; as. 
cardamoms, peppermint, ginger, olid other aromatic 
9timu'int«. 

Carvunu, hir’-mint (Fr. rarinm), is tho colouring 
matter of tho Ceeeut cacti,or eoeliineal n -cet, and cou¬ 
nts of carnntiio neid united with uluuniiu or oxide of 
tin. according to the mode of iiianu.’-irturc. There nro 
various receipts lor the preparation of carmine, but 
tbp success of the process depends more on the caro 
with which it is conducted. "Twenty ounces of 
cochineal and 113 grains of carbonate of soda are 
boiled in distilled water for tweuty mniutes ; when re¬ 
moved from the Are, three-c|uarters of an ounce of 
alum and one-eighth of an ounce of L-iUrtrute of potash 
are added. The whites of two eggs are now added; 
and on treating the liquid, the carmine rises to the sue* 
face. The carmine ts collected iu a strainer, waabctL 
aad dried at 82 s Fahr."—JEi igUtk Cyclopedia. 
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Oarminic Arid 

Cxmwto Acre, kar-min’-ik.— Mr. Warren De la 
Hue find* that the colouring matter of cochineal ia 
an arid body, capable of uniting with banc* to form 
coloured salt* and precipitate*. He procure* it by 
treating the pondered insect with ether, to remove the 
fat, and digesting the insoluble portion in water. 
Acetate of lend is then added, and a lcad-lika car- 
initiate of lead i« precipitated. This must be well 
washed, decomposed by sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
the filtered solution evaporated in vacuo over sulphuric 
acid. The colouring matter thus obtained is enrminia 
acid. It is a purple-brown friable mass, soluble in 
alcohol snd water, and slightly emetic. It dissolves 
unchanged in sulphuric and hydrochloric acids, but 
nitric acid decompose* it. Chlorine, iodine, and bro¬ 
mine change it* colour to yellow, nnd the freed alkalies 
colour the aqueous solution purple. With alum no 
precipitate occurs until ammonia is added, when it 
fall* down as a brilliant crimson-luke. The alkaline 
earths give purple precipitates, nnd with salts of tin a 
bright crimson solution is obtained. 

O ABU AVION. (A'<» DlANTIU’S.) 

C Anar man, kar-nr'-U-an (Kr. comalint), in Min., 
a term originally applied to a Arab-coloured ealccrtony, 
bnt now applied to blood-red, yellow, while, brown, 
and nearly black varieties of tins mineral. They consist 
principally of silica coloured by oxide of irou. This 
word is frequently written nnd pronounced cor,tfHan. 
The finest eurnelians aro found in Arabia, India, Suri¬ 
nam, and Siberia. 

OauxiV/i,, kar'-ni-vul (Lst. caro, flesh, rale, fare¬ 
well; i.c. Inrewell to flesh), the name of a festival 
observed in Unman Catholic countries, particularly in 
Italy, immediately before the commencement of Lent, 
beginning on the feast of the Epiphany, or Twelfth- 
day, and ending on Aril-Wednesday. _ It doubtless 
arose from the Saturnalia of the ancient Jlommr 
which were celebrated annually, in the month of lb 
ermher, with all kinds of mirth and freedom, m honour 
of the golden uge.whrn Hiilum governed tho world, and 
when liberty, equality, and happmcbs prevailed. The 
Christianized Homans were in this, as in other coses, 
loath to ioso th"ir pagan festivals, and the Church 
granted her sanction to what she could not very well 
prevent, Tho early Christians, it is said, on these 
days, gave themselves up to voluntary madness, put 
on masks, exchanged seres, clothed themselves like 
spectre*, and considered nil kinds of pleasures allow¬ 
able. Tho rich commenced their festive period at the 
feast of tho Epiphany, or on Three Kings' day ; while 
the middle clatse* confined themselves to the week 
immediately preceding Ash-Wednesday, and the 

E oorer classes to the three or four days before Lent. 

luring the la*t days of tho Carnival, all kinds of 
mummery are practised, and freedom of every sort 
abounds. Homo and Venice are now the cities where 
tho carnival is celebrated with the greatest effect; but 
even in them it is rapidlv declining. In Home the 
public festivities are confined to tho Corso (which is 
about a mile long, but very narrow} and the street 
adjoining, and extends over the eight days immediately 
preceding A *h-\V ednesday. The balconies of the houses 
are crowded with numerous gaily-dressed spectators, 
and bung with brilliantly-coloured pieces of cotton or 
silk; while innumerable streamers of the same hues 
flutter in the breeze. The street below is thronged with 
carriages filled with gay parties; while crowds of pedes¬ 
trians mingle with the vehicles, masked, clad in every 
variety of costume that fancy can suggest, and playing 
e/»ry imaginable kind of prank. One and all, in the 
•treet or on the balconies, engage heartily in pelting 
each other with flower*, bonbons, and conftlU (i.c. 
amal! pellets of lime about the size of a pea). Among 
the most usual masks are Punchinellos, with enormous 
noses and protuberant backs and stomachs; harlequins 
in particoloured vestments, with swords of lath ; and 
pantaloons, indulging tbeir usual propensity for thiev¬ 
ing by snatching bouquets from the hand' of those in 
the passing carriages. The festivities do not last the 
entire day, but only from about 2 to 5 o’clock, and 
ore each 'day succeeded by a race by spirited horses 
without riders. In the evening the windows ore illu¬ 
minated, and the moskere go about with tapers in their 
bonds, ererv one atrinng to preserve his own taper 
and extinguish those of others. 

* assn 


Carotid Artery 

Cakxivoka. lar-Hin' e ra (Lot. e ere, flesh t wm, X 
devour), a turn applied to all creatures whleh feed 
upon flesh. It is defluilely applied to that order of tho 
mammalia which preys upon other animals. The forma 
»f this order are very varied. They are furnished with 
three sorts of teeth, and have nails or claws upon too 
fret like man uml thequadrumana; butthey dinar front 
these two orders in not having the thumbs of th* ante* 
rior extremity capable of being opposed to the other 
fingers. The modifications of the molar teeth generally 
indicate tho kind of animal food eaten by carnivora. 
Some are made for cutting or lacerating, some ore 
serrated, and others are totally or partially tubereu- 
luted: in the latter case vegetables forma greater or 
less proportion of tbedicl. In nil cases the jaws of 
carnivore only open upwards and down wards, and never 
horizontally.* Tlio brain of those animals is considerable 
in bulk, well marked, but without a third lobe, and 
docs not cover the cerebellum. Of all the senses 
smelling seems to bo in the highest perfection j and OB 
(heir food doe* not require much claiuiralion aud digeo* 
lion, their intestines are comparatively short. Cuvier 
divides tlio carnivora into four tribe*:—1. The Planti- 
grades, which are distinguished by applying the whols 
Hole of the foot, especially the hinder one, to the ground 
in walking. Tlio bear and badger arc instances. 2. 
The Digttigrudcs, which have long flexible bodies and 
Khort leg*. The ferret and polecat, and tho fox, are 
inslunces c>f the two subdivision* of this tribe, 8, The 
l'V)ida», or eats, iu which the destructive power ia most 
highly developed. They are distinguished by the short 
round muzzle, the shortened powerful jaw, end the 
retractile claws, sheathed by mean* of elastic ligaments 
when the animal is in repose. All the Kelldw have two 
false molars abovo nnd two below ; tho upper flesh* 
culler ha* three lobes aud u blunt lirel within; tlis 
lower one has no heel, but has two pointed and culling 
lobes. They hnve also one small tubercuiated molar 
above, without any corresponding molar below. The 
tiger is an example of this tribe, i. The Amphibia; of 
which tho seal is an example. Many remains of mam* 
unli-rnus carnivora have been discovered in bon# 
caverns and nsscon* breccia. 

Ca ko, tii'-ro, a Latin word signifying flesh. It is fre¬ 
quently used in medicine, as well a* many of it* com- 
pound*; a*, carncm cohtmntr, dm fleshy uolumn* or 
muscular fasciculi within tlio cavities of tho heart; 
carncHi, Ib-eliy, applied to some muscle* of the heart t 
rarnicnla (dint.), asumll fleshv suhntunce; car»(/brinu, 
huiing tho appeuranee of flesh; rurnivarnui, flesh- 
devouring, applied to animals that live on flesh; ear- 
noeut, fleshy. 

C> HOB lltAW. (SffC RaATOXlA.) 

VAo fc, kar'-ol (Itsl. camlti, a song of joy), denoted 
originally along sung ns an aci-ompnnimcnt to dancing, 
and afterw ards applied to a religious song used in e*le- 
brut ion of Christmas, Christmas carols were early in 
ue< in the Christian church. According to Tertiiliian, 
it was customary for them at their i'oasts to placate 
the middle such as were able to sing, and call upon 
them to praise God in a hymn either out of tho Bcrip- 
tores, or of their own invention. Heligion* songs or 
ballads in celebration of ChrisLinM are still sung te 
mnnv parts of England. 

Cabouna Pink. (A>« Ssiofma.) 

Cabomxb Hooks, kdr'-o-hne, tho nnmo given to four 
books drawn up by tho bishops of France by order ot 
Charlemagne to refute decisions of tbe second council 
of Nice regarding the worship of images, 

Cabomtic Columns, kir-a.lil'-ik, colnmns, the 
shat is of which are decorated with foliage, flowers, and 
branches, winding round them in a spiral form, or as¬ 
suming the shape of wreaths and garlands. The Ap¬ 
prentice's Pillar in llosslyn chapel ia a good example of 
a carolitio column. The derivation or meaning of the 
term carclitic is uncertain, unless it be a corgrption of 
such a word a* " enrollitic," or “ oorolitic, which 
might have been coined to express the peculiar nature 
of the decoratien of tlio column; from corolla, or carat* 
a crown or garland, in its primary signification, and 
the affix ie, which means “of the nature of," or 
“ formed like." 

Camotid Abtuy, leXr-at'-id (Let. artcrin carotid**), 
in A not., is the name given to a considerable artery on 
each side of the neck. It is so sailed from tbe dree* 
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verb karoo, I cans* to sleep, because, if tied or com¬ 
pressed, tlie person becomes comatose, and lias Ike 
appearance of being asleep. The Tight candid arises 
ftom the artoriu innomiuutn, (ha left from the aorta. 
The left is thus rather longer than the right, anil is in 
general somewhat smaller. They ascend backwards 
and outwards into the neck, and, when opposite the os 
hyoides, each of them divides into the external ami in¬ 
ternal carotid arteries; tho former proceeding to the 
face and parts without the cranium, the latter to those 
within. The external carotid afterwards divides into 
ten branches; ii*., tho superior thyroid, lingual, lateral, 
occipital, muscular, riharyngca uHcewleiis, post-imr 
auris, transverse facial, temporal, and inlerual maxil¬ 
lary. Tho internal carotid enters the crammn liy a 
somewhat tortuous course, and afterwards separates 
into four branches,—tho ophthalmic artery, and the 
anterior, posterior, and central arteries of the In .on. 

Cabf, karp (Fr. carpe), (Cyprian* Citrpio ).—Tins llsli 
is found in most of the lakes and rivers of Europe, 
and in many places it is cull haled in ponds with 
great care, although not to a gient, extent in this 
country,which is, doubtless, owing to the abundance of 
■alt-water fish. It is said that this fish was introduced 
into England about the beginning of the tilth centurv, 
and it lias always been greatly esteemed as a th-hiiit- 
article of food. The carp usually teeth on worms mid 
various insects; this diet, however, in plates wh-re 
this fish is bred, in intermixed with grain, A,c. 'Ill- 
length of a carp’s life i» ama/.m-. A eentuiy would 

seem to be 
about the ave¬ 
rage ; bnt a 
lie, ill by Call 
will iicettsinu- 
ally l.ve to the 
dee of 1.V) 
yrais. or there 
iibiuits. When 
it is considered 
tint it is an 
rrtr.inrdiiiarily 
prolific 11 idi,and 
that its roe Inn 
been known to 
tarn the scale against the remainder of the carp out of 
which it has been taken, it is, perhaps, forii.nale that 
it is so gene rally popular a diet. Tbeearpu-'u.illy mea¬ 
sure* about fifteen inches in length ; mwariv ehinutes, 
however, it aometimes ucurly reuehvs three leet. The 
general colour oftho carp is ycllonish-ohve; the head 
is large, and the mouth is provided with two l.enrds, 
oueshorter thou tho other; the scales arc large ami 
wr diitiuct, 

CaRprl, kar'-pel (Or. karpot, fruit), in Bot , a modi¬ 
fied leaf, forming the whole or part of the pistil. When 
several carpels are present, they may be either distinct 
from each other, as in the columbine, or combined so 
as to form one body, ns in tho poppy. The carpels, 
taken collectively, constitute (he Cyntrcirm, or female 
system of flowering plaids. (Sec rk*Tit..) 

OaSFXtfZSU ll li li, kar'-penter (Xylompn). —This 
species belongs to the .dpidir, or true bees. Its name 
is derived from the singular manner in which its nest 
is built. This is generally found in soft decaying wood, 
and is lined with leaves of a semicircular form cut from 
plants. It is also known as the icq f-eulHnit lire and 
X'pholtterer litt. It is found in all parts of the world. 

Cakpcrti b's Bulk, a flat wooden rod used by car¬ 
penters for the purpose of measuring work and taking 
dimensions. It is commonly two feor in length, made 
5? pusses of boxwood joined by a brass binge, and 
divided by means of lines perpendicular to the length 
of the rule, to show the number of inches, half-inches, 
fourths, eighths, and sixteenths of an inch in the entire 
length. Some rules are graduated in such a way as to 
aid in calculating the solid content or timber. 

CaSPOKTST, kar'-pen-tr* (Fr. c harpenttrie), tlio art 
of prepanng and putting together pieces of timber for 
budding and other purposes. The expression carpen- 
tty. atnoUy speaking, is more particularly applicable 
to the system of framing piece* of timber together to 
form the partitions, roofs, and floors of buildings, the 
trusses and frames or wooden bridges, and the oentnug 
or supports on which large axvhes and the arches of 
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bridges are built; as well as tho keel, ribs, timbers, aud 
planks forming the hull of a vcsvl, which will be 
treated under the head Shipbcilhiho. (See Smmtrit®- 
INO.) Although tho term carpenter is applied indis¬ 
criminately to all who make articles of any kind from 
v.-ooil, yet it must ho remembered that rough work 
requiring great strength and durability in method of 
construction and materials is put together by the car¬ 
penter properly so called, while tho mterior lit tings of 
a house, such ns tho stairs, skirting-boards, flooring, 
doors, windows. Sic,, requiring greater finish and 
neatness in exeeution, arc tlie work of the joiner (tee 
Joivi.bv) ; anil pieces of household furniture, par¬ 
ticularly those mudo of the more valuable kinds of 
wood, cocnc from the hands of the cabinetmaker. The 
carpenter should ho well acquainted with the proper¬ 
ties ol different kinds of timber (»ce Wood), si.d have 
a knowledge of the strength and diirnhility of each 
sort, its capability of bearing great tension "and com¬ 
pression, and the power it possesses of resisting the 
action of various causes that bring about the decay of 
woodwork. (Sire M.vti'ei vi.s, Stkknuth of ) Whpi: 
a tree '* felled Ibr budding nr other purposes, tho 
trunk • tripped of its hark, und It is left to ho exposed 
to th> or the action of water uiit'l it is “ m n»imed,” 
that i- .iutil it has become bard dry wood, fr- from 
sap. .it least no wood should lie used until it hoi 
at 1 umed this condition; for ninny of the discomforts 
of modem h-ires rinn from th- green state of the 
limber that lias been worked up in their eoiistmetifin; 
•uni the draught* that come through tU-fitting window- 
I rallies, shrunken doors and skirting boards, anil the 
gaping chinks between th- hoard* of the flooring, 
are to be principally nttributid to the name cause, 
rules* the timber is thoroughly seasoned, it in also 
halile to the action id' the weather, swcding anil fitting 
t.i r too t rght lyuiidor the infliieiiee of u damp atmosphere, 
und shrinking, splitting, and warping under the heat of 
tlio summer *uri. Trunks of frees seut from foreign 
countries arc roughly squared to -economize space in 
tho holds of tli- timber- yomcIh that bring them 1 j 
our coast; and in Hus state they are called '‘balks." 
Sometimes they are sawn up and brought over in 
pieces vuryiug in tlveknrss from Uj to 4 inches. When 
these piece* arc t lily 7 inches in width, they are called 
'• bat tens ■" if wider, “ deals." 'When the timber is 
brought m balks, it is sown up n* required into beams 
or plauki by saws handled by two men in sawpits, or 
by tho action of a circular or band-saw, worked by 
machinery. (Sir Saw, SawmIIL ) The tools used by 
a carpenter in the exercise of his art are various. 
For dividing pieces of wood he has the liaud-saw, with 
a long, thin, elastic blade, every alternate tooth ol 
which is turned slightly outwards iu contrary direc¬ 
tions, and the panel-saw, a smaller tool of similar de¬ 
scription. For making incisions in wood to any 
required depth, tho teuon-saw is used,—a small fine 
blade, with snnrp teeth, set in a piece of metal running 
along the back, tOBtifl'cn it and prevent it trom bend¬ 
ing. For cutting out. circular piece*, or holes tif any 
kind, such as keyholes, the keyhole or lurmng-saw is 
used, consisting of a narrow stiff blade, decreasing ia 
breadth and thickness, and the teeth becoming finer 
liy degrees towards tho end. Smoothness is given to 
wood by menns of tools called planes. A large plane, 
called s’ “jack-plane," i* used for rongh work, und a 
smaller sort, called a "smoothing-plane," for giving a 
finish to the surface. Besides these there is a great 
variety of planes used for cutting grooves in wood and 
for fashioning different kinds of mouldings, which ore 
now generally purchased by builders ready made by 
machinery. For cutting holes in timber, technically 
called " mortises," to receive “ tenons “ or projections 
from the ends of other pieces of wood that lit intc 
them, strong narrow chisels are used, which are drives 
into the timber by a mallet. Other chisels of different 
widths ore used for paring and cutting, and “gouges," 
which are tools resembling obinels brought into ■ semi¬ 
circular form, are used for hollowing out cavities and 
cutting holes. These are the principal tools of the 
carpenter, with hammers, gimlets, and hrad-awk for 
boring holes for the passage of nails and screws; 
centrebita for boring holes of various diameter*, con¬ 
sisting of short iron boring-tools that ere inserted is 
a socket at the lower end of a curved handle, with a 
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broad boss at the other end to receive the pressure of Caucus, ka^-put (Or. karput), is a term in 1M. 
the workman’s chest when using the instrument ; applied to the wrist, or that part of the upper n> 
punches for driving the heads of nails below the sor- tmuify between the forearm and the hand. The 
face of the wood; rasps for smoothing and fashioning carpal hones, or bonus of the wrist, are eight in nutn* 
pieoesof wood into shapes, stieh us the twisted ahatt her, »ud are arranged in two rows ,—a superior wud 
so common iu Kiiaabrthan furniture ; a square for inferior, each containing four bones, lu the superior' 
fitting pieces together, or cutting wood alright sngh 1 row, counting from without inwards, are the scaphoid 
omitre-hoard for forming the angles of frames: a level or navicular, the lunar, cuneiform or pyramidal, and 
for cutting wood at any required angle; a line for pro I', inn bones; and in the interior, the trapealum 
marking timber by rubbing it with chalk or charcoal, nnj trapezoid bones, the os magnum,and the unciform 
which produces a rough imprint by strctchingit tightly bone. 

from end to end of tho required line, and, pulling if _ ('Atitiri, or Qt’ASitKi, IIoj.t, hlr-rel, tho arrow used 
from the surface, allowing it to return and strike it iu cross-bows; a cross bow. 
smartly; a straight-edge lor ascertaining that the eur- <'.ontu it I’jokok, {AVe l’tototr.) 
face and edges of a board arc perfectly straight and I'AliKirrs, knr’-re-nn (Welsh rariatr / Ft. char* 
level; a gauge for drawing hues parallel' to the edge of. ri«-r, to carry).—I’crrotis currying goods for hire. 
Buy piece of wood; a screw-drivir, pincers, spoke-; ns mac I era liml owners of ships, lioymcn, lighter* 
shove, compasses nnd callipers, and a glue-not. Ihrowa I men, carmen, conchinen, railway companies, width* 
and nails of all sorts and sines are used lor fastening i like, come under the denominalion of com u.nn earriar*. 
pieces of wood together; hilt the beet soil of nail seems ! The liabilities and privileges of carriers are treated 
to be one invented and patented by Mr, Wigrell, late j of under IJau.mi wt and Libn. Jn luhliilmi to what 
master of the Government School of Dc-ipti nt fseler, 1 will bo found under those lilies, it limy bo stated 
which combines the properties of the nail and screw, | that » common carrier (or lure by laud or water la 
and can lie driven w.ili the hammer, and withdrawn by anvn-erable, by tins custom or the realm, for every loss or 
means of tho p.iieern, without injury to tho mill or injury to tho goods conveyed, unless occasioned by the 
wood. Tho methods uurd in the eonvtructiuii of the act. of Clod or tho qneon’n enemies • and, on tho other 
woodwork use,' m buildings tor partition:, roofs, stair- hand, is hound to receive nnd convey the goods of every 
eases, 5.C., will he found under thrir respective head, appla-ant who is ready to pay tho priro of aarriage, 
ings. (,SVc Pautitios, lioor, hTviitCAb*.) Home of the provided ho has room for them,‘ mid his liability is 
means used to connect nnd fit separate pieces of tun- capable of being varied by a special contract (if any 
ber together will be found under the bending Joimihv. should happen to bn made) relative to the term* on 
— Jtcf. Tredgold’s Principle! <\f Carpeutry; .Nudiohiotv's w hich goods are to ho carried on any particular ocoa* 
Architectural Virtiuiinrv. 1 ' ... Ac. urdmi'l.V, it whs competent to him atcommon 

Caiiput K.Nit«nTs,ih<r'-p''l 1 a term sometimes applied law, by a public notice of thouvrins on which ho dealt 
to civilians, or persons o! peaceiihlo profession*:, wl o, (as by a notice that lio will not bo liable for goods 
on account or birth, meritorious service, or tho like, beyond a certain value, tinb'Rfl booked os stieh, and 
arc raided to tho dignity of knighthood. They were paid for at a higher rule), to limit the measure of Ms 
an called because they Usually received their honours i••'•jtoiiriTniily : h*r upon proof, direct ot presumptive, 
in Ihe court, Uncci.ng on a eurni-l, ami were thus that aueli notice rnino to tha^knowlcrige of thoOUS- 
distmguiBhed from knights created m the camp or on torm-r before the goods wero sent, the law would S«p- 
thc iii-i,l of battle. . po<e a special contract between the parties eonfomsbla 

Cam-itt Maiil fa extur. (Sen Maki r ictcue or to the terms of tho notice, though it still hold tha 
Caui'Kih.) earner resjioimM" for negligence or wilful misoonduotj 

CM.ravLor.il, kar-fo-ta'-jc a (fir karphnr , the nap land inch n nt ill the stale of tho law with respect to 
of (lathes, arid lent, I pun-k). ii the pvking ol Hie j carriers for line by water, (tire h ti 0 Viet. c. 42, 
bedclothes sonictuiii* < on nvtd in pers *i:*i in tin* (!-•• ■ ei.iililingeoao/ c,,wji«iiiVa tobecomocommon carriers.) 
linum of a fetor, and regarded os a very dangerous ! lint, ns to those * y land, it i i i;o«v provided by 11 Oco. 
symptom. I \. .1 ] Will. IV. . !)*:, i hut no public notice shall limit 

' C.vSPt.tfS, lar-pi'-nun (Ci Hie enr, wool, , . , ir iu nnv vviso utteet tln-ir linh.lily at common law foe 

head, the wood being lived for Ihe volo's of eatlbd, in nn „ in respect whereof they may nut be entitled 
11 >ta gen. of plants belmigo g to (lu* nst. ord Curt,- to tin* b'*net|f ol Unit act tree. 4). On the other hand, 
taerr, which also iiti*bid«e tho oaks, the hazels, the however, the same statute (reciting that by reason ol" 
beeches, and the chestnuts. ( . httn’vt, the hornbeam, tl <* prauliee of sending money, tolls, notes, jewellery, 
and C. nmcricaiiui, Ji‘'ld excellent timber, largely a ft other articles of great value in n small compass, 
employed lor agricultural implements und the cogs of: (ho responsibility of camera by land for hire had beau 
null-wheel*. greatly increased) rnnctii for thnir neneflt that no 

Cabi’Oleatumk, lar-po-krai'tt, im», a r-ect of here- j such tarflcr shall (■« liable for loss or injury to certain 
tics, who sprang up in tho 2nd century, nnd were 1 ei umeratrrl articles ol th" genernl description man- 
named nfler their founder, Carpocrales, an Aleva;,-1 turned in the recital (when tho aggregate vuluo shall 
driau. Their doctrines were those of the Gnostics, j exceed JtlO), mib*"», nt the tnr.n of delivery to the 
believing in otic supremo original being, from whom ! earner, tb» vnhni und nature she'! have been declared, 
nil existence has emanated, and to whom it stnv rs to ! and such increased charge paid thereon u* by a legible 
return. Tho system seem* to have been founded in j notn’n idUicd in tho otlicc shall have b>*en previously 
great measure upon theT’latonic philosophy,c"'n eially j advertiM-tl to the pubiin ; hut if tin sii'di notion shall 
the " rhirdrns; ' and it also bears n close aflinity to ! have been affixed, or if tbe carrier shall refuse (when 
Buddhism. The finite spirits who rule over tho several required) to given receipt acknowledging the parcel to 
portions of the earth, they hold, seek to counteract bo insured, he snot tn ho entitled to the benefit of tb* 
this universal tendency to unity, and from their influ- act, and remains liable as at common law (mw, 1, 
ence, laws, and arrangements, proceeds all that cheeks, S, U), It lias hcen held, however, that where tho Oar* 
disturbs, or haiits this doairc to ret urn into the Supreme rier lias complied with the act, arid the customer baa 
Being. Tho souls of men, imprisoned in corporeal not, the former is not liable to the latter even forgrotta 
bodies, cun only escape by rising above the desires of negligence. It is also provided that nothing in the 
nature through contemplation. ' Christ they regarded act contained shall affect any express special contract 
merely as a man who had risen to the highest flight of' between tho carrier and customer, or protect the car* 
contemplation, and had thus act himself free from the rier iu any case from loss arising from the felonious 
law* of the spirits of tbia world. Plato, Aristotle, acts of any servant m his employ, or prole# any such 
Socrates, and others, who have ri»*n above the religion servant from liability for loss occasioned by bis own 
of their tune, they regarded m tha same light, and personal negleet or misconduct (see*, ft, fi). In the 
paid them, also, divine honours. This sect was much particular case of a conveyance by sen, it n toll* 
given to the art of magic, and arc said to have been observed that the liability oftne shipowner (though ho 
most immoral in their practice, holding a community is, in point of law, a common carrier, if the ship be 
of wives, and not only sanctioning, but inculcating sin, ordinarily hired to cany goods) does not usually rest 
aa one of th-* means of rising superior to the spirits nt on the common-law rule, but on the speeUl contract 
this world. This sect, though small, continued to exist created between the parties by I bo bill of lading; and 
down to the Oth century. that a bill of lading, in its most ordinary form, con* 
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tain* an exception of the act of 6od, the act of the 
queen's enemies, lire, and all perils of the seas. By 
various acts of parliament, also, shipowners are ex¬ 
empted from liability for losses arising from any act 
done without their (unit or privity beyond the value of 
tho ship and freight; and are, moreover, protected 
from those which occur by the breaking out of a Are 
on board the vessel. (See Baimbkt, Bill or Limit o. 
Libit.) 

CiasoKADBfi, haf-ron-aids. short cast-iron guns, 
having a chamber to receive the powder similar to a 
mortar, and attaohed to tho earringo by a bolt, which 
passes through a large iron eye or loop underneath the 
gun, instead of working on trunnions, as large pieces 
of ordnanoo generally do. They derive their name 
from the Cnrron foundry, near Falkirk, where this 
hind of cannon was ilrst cast. As their rango is limited 
in extent, the carronadcs were more particularly use¬ 
ful in aca-flghta when tho contending vessels camo to 
close quarters, or in bresohiug ramparts when they 
•were placed pretty near the face of the work; but at 
short distances they threw shot and shell as effectively 
ns larger guns, and they had this advantage, that they 
were much lighter, and could be bandied by fewer men 
than long pieces of tho same calibre. Tn consequence 
of tho improvements that have lately taken place in 
gunnery, carronadcs are now but litlto used. 

Camkot. (See Dauccs.) 

Cabbousal, tcur-roto'-till (Ital. earroscllo, dim. of 
earro, a chariot), is, properly, a course or contest of 
chariots and horses, but generally applied to n mag¬ 
nificent entertainment given by prinrej or oilier great 
personages on occasions of public rejoicing, and con¬ 
sisting in a cavnlcado of persons richly dre-sed and 
equipped, after the mnnuer of ancient cavaliers, who 
met in some public place to practise jousts, tourna¬ 
ments, and tho like. Carrousels took the placo of the 
earlier tournaments, and were common in all tho courts 
of Europe down to the 18th eentnry. 

Cabbvcatb, hir'-ruAait (Lat. carrucata), in tho 
ancient laws of England, denoted a plough of laud, or 
as much as one team could plough in a year. The 
contents of a Carrucate are very variously stated, and, 
indeed, it seems to have varied at dilferent times nml 
in difl'eront parts. In tlm Domesday survey, the hide 
and carracnle appear to be the same. In the early 
part of the reign of Richard I., tho carrucate is said to 
liave been estimated at (10 acres, and to have been 
afterwards fixed at 100. In the time of Edward I., it 
appears to have been moro than once estimated at 
380 acres; and in the 23rd of Edward Ilf., a earro- 
cate of land in Buroester contained 112 acres, and in 
Middleton 160. 

Cabtb Biakohb, hart blaunth fFr., white card), is 
a paper containing nothing tint tno signature and, it 
may be, tho seal of the party who grants it, in order 
that the party receiving it may fill it up or iwert such 
conditions in it as ho pleases. Ocneral'.y, tho term is 
used to express unlimited authority delegated by one 
person to another to act as bo may think best. Thus, 
a representative is said to have received carte blanche 
from his sovereign if he has unlimited power to deal 
with those to whom he is accredited. 

Oaktbl, kar'-tel (Fr. cartel; Sp. eartclln), a term 
applied to an agreement between,two states that are 
at war, for an exchange of prisoners. It is also a chal¬ 
lenge to fight a duel. Ships that are used to convey 
exchanged prisoners, or to take messages from one 
hostile power to another, are called cartel ships, or by 
the French bdfimentt parliamentniro. To sueh ships one 
gun only is allowed for the purpose of making signals. 

Cartbsiah Philosophy, Jtar-/«'-«*.dn, is that system 
of philosophy which owes its origin to Descartes (1698 
•—I860), who is entitled the father of modern philo¬ 
sophy- He endeavoured to constitute philosophy a 
demonstrable science, founded on the principles of pure 
rationalism, and was to philosophyon the continent 
What Bacon was to it in England. Unable to find any 
®rm ground in any of the prevailing systems, distracted 
by doubts, mistrusting the evidences of his senses or 
tbuooneloiiona of his understanding, he determined to 
reconstruct his knowledge, to believe nothing bat upon 
the clearest evidence of reason, and to examine the 
premises of every conclusion. Ha pushed his seep-; 
tMsn solkr (bat Muuao to doubt everything but his. 
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own existence. It fcppeared to bim thnt doubts might 
reasonably be entertained nbont everything bt this own 
existence; to doubt the existence of that which thinks 
and doubts, appeared to him to be an absurdity. 
Setting out, therefore, from his well-known postnlatnm, 
Cagito, ergo turn (I think, therefore I am), be resolved 
to admit nothing which could not bo deduced from it 
by a chain of logical reasoning. He did not attempt, 
as some philosophers have held, to prove hia own exist¬ 
ence in this way; ho merely regarded it os the only 
thing about which there could not possibly be any m 
doubt. His next step was to lay down certain rules 
for the detection of truth. These were1. Never to 
uccept anything as true but what is so evidently, so 
that there can be no reason to doubt it. 2. To divide 
every question into as many separate questions as pos¬ 
sible, that, each part being more easily conceived, the 
whole may be more intelligible. 3. To conduct the 
examination with order, beginning with the most sim¬ 
ple, and rising by little and little to the most complex; 
and 4. to make such exact calculations, and such cir¬ 
cumspections os to bo certain thnt nothing essential 
lias been omitted. Consciousness being tbe ground of 
all cert linty, everything of which wo are clearly and 
distm ' conscious, must be true, and everything 
which ■ - dearly and distinctly conceive, exists, if tho 
idea < 't involves existence. The method of reasoning 
to lie followed in the investigation of truth, was, in his 
view, t lie matbemat ical. “ Those long chains of reason¬ 
ing,” he says, “ ail simple and easy, which geometers 
use to arrive at tiieir most difficult demonstrations, 
suggested tn mo that all tilings which came within 
human knowledge, must follow each other in a similar 
chain ; and that, provided e® abstain from admitting 
unything ns true which is not so, and that we always 
preservo in them the order necessary to deduce one 
from tho other, there can bo none so remote to which 
we cannot finally attain, nor so obscure but thnt we 
may discover them.” To prove tho existence of God 
was the first application ofliis method. This conscious¬ 
ness of mine is finite and imperfect; but infinity anil 
perfection nro involved in these ideas, and innate 
hi tho miml; therefore an infinite and perfect being 
must exist. The fundamental attribute of matter is 
extension,of mind is thought. The soul, whose nature 
consists in thought, is simple in its essence, or, in other 
words, purely immaterial, but intimately connected 
with the body. The pineal gland be supposed msy bo 
its seat. From tho immateriality of die sonl he de¬ 
duced its immortality; but lest he should bo obliged 
to extend tbe same properties toother animals, lie pro¬ 
nounced them to be lining machines. The soul is frea 
because it thinks itself so, and in this very freedom con¬ 
sists its liability to error. He made adistmetion between 
tho passive impressions and active decisions of tbescul. 
He constituted three classes of ideas: adventitious, or 
those which we naturally acquire; those which we 
create; and innate, or those which are bom with ns. 
He accounts for the communion existing between sonl 
and body by his doctrine of jissistanee, —the assistance 
or co-operation of deity. (For bis famous theory of 
vortiees eee Vortices.) Notwithstanding the many 
defects of the Cartesian philosophy, its oonfnsion in 
some parts and contradictions in others, and a want of 
ronclusiveness in many of its inferences, it awakened 
men to independent thought, and impelled them to in¬ 
vestigate the fundamental principles of philosophy.— ‘ 
lief. Enfield's, Lewes’s, and Trnneman’s llietoriee of 
Philosophy} D, Stewart's Dieeertation on the Progrest 
qf Philosophy. 

Cabthauiit, lear'-tha-min, the red dyeing principle 
of the safilower, or Carthamue tinetoriue. It is obtained 
by digesting tafflower in weak neetio acid to remove 
the yellow dyestuff. The washed dye is digested in a 
solution of oarbonate of soda, and a skein of cotton is 
placed in the liquid, sod lemon-juice or citrio acid is 
added. The colouring matter is removed by the cotton, 
from which it is washed, redissolved in carbonate of 
soda, and reprecipitated with citrio acid. When dry, 
carthnmin is a red pulverulent substance, metallic 
green when viewed in the mass, but pnrplish-red when 
seen in thin layers. Safflower was formerly much used 
as a dye, particularly in the form of pink saucers, for 
dyeing silk stockings; but its fugittveness is a great 
objection to its use. 
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OAimAiroa, ior'-tM-Mtu (from tbs Arab, quarto is, 
to peiut), in fiot., a gen. or plants belonging to the 
net. ord. Comjmita. The moat important species it 
C. Une/oritu, the safflower, or bastard saffron. The. 
florets of this yield a beautiful pink dye, and are 
sometimes used to adulterate hay saffron. The aub- 
stanoe called cake saffron oonsists of safflower and 
mucilage. The fruits commonly called seeds yield, 
hr expression, a useful oil, which is known iu India as 
Koosum oil. 

CABTtitrsuira, Jcar-thu'-ii-Snc, a religious order 
founded by one Bruno, a very learned man and pro- 
fetaor of philosophy in l’aris, about 1080. They are so 
aallcd from the desert of Chartreuse, near Grenoble, 
the place of their first institution, ana are remarkable 
for the austerity of their rules. The members cun not 
leave their cells nor speak to any one without tho per¬ 
mission of their superior. Their beds are of straw, 
with a covering of felt or coarse doth. They wear 
hair-cloth shirts, white cassocks, and over these black 
cloaks. In their refectory they are to keep their eyes 
on the meat, their hands on the taldo.their attention 
on the reader, and their heart fixed on God. They aro 
not allowed animal food, must fast every Friday, 
except a email allowance of bread and water, and ob¬ 
serve an almost perpetual silence. When allowed to 
discourse, they are to do so modestly, not in a w hisper, 
nor yet in a loud or contentious manner. They con¬ 
fess to the prior every Saturday. The convents of this 
order are generally very beautiful ; that of Naples, 
though small, is moat magnificent, and richly orna¬ 
mented. The Carthusians first settled in Kngland 
iu 1180, and bad monasteries in various parts of the 
country. There was one established m Loudon where 
the Oharterhouso (a corruption of tho original term) 
now stands. 

Caxtilaoji, kar’-ti-ltj (Lat. cartilage), in Anat., is a 
white, firm, elastic substance, intermediate between 
bone and ligament, and commonly known by tho name 
of gritUe. Cartilages are divided by unalouusts into— 
1. articular or abducent, covering tho surface of the 
bones, which form movable joints; 2. inter-articular, 
which aro situated between tbo ends of bones, forming 
articulations and 3. connecting cartilage, wliieli unites 
one bone with another. In some cases, cartilage oc¬ 
curs unconnected with bone, as in the larynx and tra¬ 
chea. In early life, cartilage in various parts occupies 
the place of bone, and becomes afterwnrds ossified. 
The physical properties of cartilage—its firmness, elas¬ 
ticity, and powera of resiatanee—render it specially 
fitted for the purposes which it serves, facilitating the 
motions of bones or connecting them together. 

Casti lag i nous Firms, kar-ti-taf-i-nuc, are fishes 
the skeletons of which are destitute of bony fibre. In 
some cases they would almost appear to form the con¬ 
necting link between the vertebrate and invertebrate 


composition of the design and the details of the dcfiWv 
ing, before entering on the execution of his painting. 
When it is desired to prepare a cartoon, several sheets 
of paper ere fastened together at the edge*, end the 
whole is stretched over a frame of tho necessary sise. 
Tho trouble, however, of fastening paper together to 
any extent may be avoided by the use of " colossal 
drawing-paper, whioh is now made for the purpose III 
a continuous sheet of great width and several yards In 
length. After the paper is stretched, it is sometimes 
primed, particularly if the cartoon is to be executed 
m distemper colours; but this process is dispensed 
with if it is to be merely a sketch in chalks, similar to 
the cartoons which were exhibited in 1813 as studies 
for the frescoes in different parts of the new palace at 
Westminster, some of which may now he seen at 
Hampton Conrt. Tho drawing is transferred to tho 
canvas or plaster in fresco-painting (see FXKSOO* 
Tainting) either by rubbing the back of the cartoon 
with Mack chalk or charcoal, and tracing the outline 
with a hard point, or by puncturing the outline with 
holes, through which the tutfaao of the material on 
which tho work is to be executed may bo murked with 
chalk. If, however, the painter desires to preserve 
the original cartoon, he stretches threads across his 
druwiug, so an to divide the surface into a number of 
squares of the same si a*, and draws lines across the 
canvas at right angles to each other, to divide it Into 
a similar number of corresponding squares. Cartoons 
ore indispciiKubln for paintings in fresco, as these can 
only bo executed in small portions at a time, while the 
plaster on which the painting is made remains wet. 
Homo cartoons by Annibale Carracci may he seen in 
the National Gallery; but the finest in the world aro 
those by llHihiclle, which are carefully preserved at 
Hampton Court. It is to bo regretted that seven only 
remain out of the original set of twenty-five which 
were executed for LeoX. about lfilll, ns designs for 
tapestry. Two sets worn made at the tapestry-works 
at Arras, one of which is now at Home and the other 
in the museum at Berlin. Kaffuello'a exquisite designs 
were thrown aside as soon as tho tapestry was executed, 
and tho greater part were lost or destroyed. The 
seven tlint remain were purchased by ltubons tos 
Charles 1., to bo copied at tho tapostry-works at 
Mortlakc. After tlio death of this monarch, they 
wero bought for the nation, by order of Cromwell. 
Charles if. afterwards sent thorn to Mortlakc, where 
iu attempt, wgs made to produoe tho designs in 
tapestry, and there the drawings wero mnch injured 
and deTaced. They were, however, restored and 
mounted on canvas by a painter of tho name of Henry 
Cooke, by command or William III., who built a 
gttl'.ry for their reception at Hampton Court, after a 
design by Sir Christopher Wren. They wero removed 
to Buckingham l'alace and Windsor Castle in the 


transparent flexible dorsal column. The dorsal column 
of the lamprey also presents a similar appearance. The 
centre of the backbone of the sturgeon is a column 
of cartilage, and the vertebra of sharks consist of 
hallow oones, which havo their cups filled up with tho 
remains of a gelatinous cord. Great elasticity is the 
result of this arrangement. In many of tbo more 
highly organized cartilaginous fishes, several vertebra 
are joined together in one piece, and the skull is 
formed without sutures, although the shape corresponds 
with that of other fishes. Cuvier placed cartilaginous 
fishes with the batrachisn reptiles in his class Amphibia. 
Naturalists are now, however, unanimous in placing 
them fn the olass of fishes. The heterocercal tail is 
one of the most remarkable characteristics of all classes 
of this kind of fish. The vertebral column is prolonged 
into the upper portion of the caudal flu, and the lower 
one is given off beneath. Similar tails are to be ob¬ 
served in the fossil fishes of the Old Bed Sandstone 
period. 

Castoow, tar-toon' (Lot. carta, paper; ItaLcartons, 
pasteboard), in Paint., a drawing on a large scale, 
generally of the toll sue, executed as a preliminary 
design for tapestry or any painting of considerable sise 
in oil-colours or fresco, from which the work itself ie 
afterwards copied. It serves in the letter ease as a 
study in which the artist esn more readily correct the 
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where they still remain. 

Caxtouch, kar-iooth! (Fr. cartouche), in Mil., (ho 
name sometimes given to the box or case in whioh sob 
diers carry their cartridges. The word is not so mnch 
used in this country as in France, but the leathern- 
case in which the cartridges are carried is called tho 
pouoh. In former times the external ease was filled 
by a block of wood, the sides of which were bored fall 
of boles to receive cartridges. When the cartridges 
in one side were exhausted, the soldier wee obliged tp 
turn the block to get at those in the next side, a pro* 
ceeding which wee attended with inconvenience in the 
host of action. Cartridges ere now carried in a tin 
case, which fits into the outer one of leather. The 
name woe also formerly given to a wooden box contain¬ 
ing a number of bullets and balls, which were need as 
grape and canister erenow, for firing into a close body 
of men on tbe deck of a vessel, or aovaneing to carry n 
breech by assault. 

Cabtoccbs (ItaL eortoceto), in Arab., a tablet in¬ 
tended to reoeive an inscription whioh resembles n 
scroll of paper rolled up at the ends. It is also applied 
to the modillkm that supports the corona of a cornioo 
nsed in interior decoration. In Egyptian architecture 
the expression denotes the oral or elliptical figures 
that are carved on columns end other parte of a temple 
to receive hieroglyphic inscriptions of different kinds. 
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These figures nre cut in what is culled eavo-rilicvo, 
that is to nay, the surface of the ground of the car¬ 
touche is hollotred out below the surface of the stone, 
while that of tho hieroglyphic figures that appear in 
relief on the ground of the cartouohe is level with it, 
being, in fact, the surface of the oolumn round which 
the sunken part has been hollowed out. 

Cartuidck, kar'-tritlj, a case of pasteboard or flan¬ 
nel containing tlio exact charge 
of a fire-arm. Those for largi* 
guns are usually cased in flannel, 
but sometimes tin, puste-board, 
and wood are employed, X’or 
sporting purposes, cartridges are 
■■ ->1111 made up containing a quautity of 
small shot without powder. In 
theao tho outer paper covering 
contains a wire network, a charge 
of small ahot intermixed with 
bono-dust, and at the end a wad¬ 
ding. Thcso cartridges hear the 
name of wire-cartridges. The ball- 
cartridges made for the rilles of 
tho present time contain powder 
and u conical bullet. The powder 
is protected by a number of folds 
of the paper; round the bullet 
there are only two folds. In the 
atmeredwoodcut there is shown 
a section of a ball-cartridge; at 
the base there is the hollow co¬ 
nical bullet with its plug ; aboio 
is the powder. A blank cartridge 
contains powder only. The lium- 
— her of cartridges kept in the 
itritish military stores is verv 
great, probably near a hundred 
cam it n> go. indiums. 

Caxoi, kai'-rnu i (from Oaria, in Asm, it being ori¬ 
ginally found there), in llot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to tho nut. ord. Umholljerat. The speces (-’. ('arm 
is the common caraway, a native of most parts of 
Buropo. It is largely cultivated in Essex for us fruits, 
commonly called seeds, which have a pleasant < ’ — 
and a warm aromatic taste, owing to the preseneo of 
about five per cent, of volatile oil. They are much 
usod in confectionery and for flavouring cakes. 1!. 
oil, obtained by distilling tho fruits with water, is used 
as a corrective adjunct in medicine. 

CmHCtlt, bur'-un-kl (bat. carnnetila, dim. of rnro. 
flesh), in Anat., is used to denote a small piece of 
flesh, oralittle fleshy exoroscenoe; hence (he cunnwuh. 
lachrymal is, a small fleshy glandiform body, situated 
on the iuncr angle of each eye. 

Casus, kii'-rus (Gr. kara, tho head), in Med., de¬ 
notes profound sleep, or lethargy (which me). 

C.vmvihu, lasting (Sax. catirfan, to cnr\e), a term 
more particularly applied to the production ofilgurcs, I 
fruit, flowers, and ornamental work, from pieces of; 
wood or ivory, by cutting the same into the dr sired ( 
shape by means of chisels, gouges, saws, and flies of 
the necessary fortes. The art of carving is railed 
*'sculpture" when stone is tho material employed, 
and “ chasing" when the work is executed in metal. 
The ancient sculptors of Greece, and those of Byzan¬ 
tium in later tiuius, excelled in carving in ivory j and j 
magnificent enps, crucifixes, and other works of art, j 
were produced in this material in Italy and tho Low; 
Countries between 1200 and 1(500. The Hindoos and 
Chiucio are famous for their delicate and elaborate i 
carving in ivory to this day. Magnificent specimens j 
of wood-carving are to be found in the majority of • 
cathedral* and churches in tho Gothio Btvleof arahi-j 
teetnre erected during tho middle ages in England and : 
qn the continent; while Windsor Castle, Hampton 1 
Court, St. Paul's Cathedral, and many of the residence* j 
of the nobility, arc enriched with work produced by! 
the ohiiel of GrinlingGibbons, a carver of considerable j 
repute, who excelled m the produotion of fruit and 
flowers, and flourished between 1670 and 1721. The 
art has been revived be a groat extent in the preseat 
flay: and somo beautiful carving in wood may be seen 
at the New l'elace at Westminster, mostly executed 
*“* machinery contrived for the purpose, os well a* at 
Michael'* Church, CornhiU, end the chapel of 
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Jesus Collpge, Cambridge. The Swiss are extremely 
ingenious in carving animals in soft wood, spirited 
figures being produced by comparatively few strokes 
of the tools employed. A very effective imitation of 
can ing in oak and dark wood is made in gutta pereba 
and leather, which ia softened and pressed in moulds 
prepared for the purpose. The Kenilworth sideboard, 
and one known as Stevens's sideboard, made by 
Air. Jnhu Stevens, of Taunton, the former of which 
w as show u at the Exhibition of 1H.71, and the latter in 
that of 1862, may bo cited os nfibrding good specimens 
of modern artistic skill in carving in wood. 

Cary a, kai'-ri-S (Gr. karitoii, a nut ), in lint., a gon. of 
plants belonging to the lint. ord. Jttr/lmidacea:. Tho 
niiccies nvo chiefly natives of Jiorl h America. C. alba, 
(lie common hickory, is valuable for its timber, and also 
for its edible seeds, which are commonly known as 
lrekory nuts. C. oheajorms yields nu olive-shaped or 
elliptical nut, which resembles tho walnut in flavour, 
mid is known ns tho peroan nut. C. purcina yields an 
edible nut called tho hog-nut. 

CahyatiI) i s, kar-e-at'-e-ihm (Gr. plural of karuafit, 
n woman of C iryus), in Arch., the lerni given to female 
figures clot! m long flowing robes, that, are used in- 
stead of uns, to sup¬ 
port an ci. bl.iluro Iiko tho 
male figures called Atlantes. 

(AVi! Arr-Atmis.) Tho uho of 
nude mid lrmnle figures to 
support porticos or entabla¬ 
tures was doubtless derived 
from the Egyptians,and dates 
from n very early period; but, 
according to Vitruvius, they 
received the name they still 
bear to commemorate the 
Cowardice and want of pa¬ 
triotism shown by tho peo¬ 
ple of Garyss, a town of Ar¬ 
cadia, when Xerxes invaded 
Greece. For this act they 
were punished by their fel¬ 
low-countrymen, who sucked 
their town, and, niter killing 
all the mules, reduced tho 
women to 6 state of slavery ; 
mid as the figures called 
Caryatides appear supporting 
a heavy burden like slaves, 
this name was applied to 
them to keep tho slavery of 
Urn women of Carrie in remombrnnee. 

Cabxocab, kar-ri-a'-kar (from Gr. karuon, nut), in 
Hot., a gen. of plants belonging to tho nat. ord. Shim- 
boliice<e. Tho species are largo trees, natives of the 
hottest parts of South America. C. butyrosum is much 
esteemed for its timber, which is used in shipbuilding 
and for other purposes. The separated portions of tho 
fruit constitute the Souari or Kuw.-.rrow nuts of com¬ 
merce, tho kernels of which arc delicious. An excel¬ 
lent oil may be extracted from them. 

CAByoriiYLl-ACK^, kai-ri-o-'flt-lai'-ee-e (Or. karuon, 
nut; pliuUon, leal), in Bot.,‘tho rink or Clovewort 
farm, a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub¬ 
class Thalamiflarm. They are mostly herbaceous 
plants, with stems swollen at the joinings, and oppo¬ 
site, entire, and exstipulate leaves. The flowers ore 
usually hermaphrodite, and tho sepals, petals, and 
stamens exhibit a quaternary or quinary arrangement. 
The stamens are hypogynotis, the anthers innate. The 
ovary is commonly 1-celled, with from two to five 
styles. The fruit is a 1-cclled capsule, or rarely 
2—5-cclled, generally with centrul placenta, to which 
tho seeds are attached. The plants of this order are 
natives chiefly of temperate ana cold regions. What 
found in the tropics, they are generally on the slopes 
and summits of mountains, often reaching the limits 
of eternal enow. Bindley gives 69 genera and 1,055 
speoies. They possess no important properties. Some 
of the wild species aro eaten os food by small animals, 
and some, particularly the Vaecaria vulgarit, are 
thought to increase the secretion of milk in cows fed 
upon them. Suponaria qjflcinaUs, which costates a 
peculiar principle called aaponitu, has been need ae a 
remedy in syphilis. The some principle is particularly 
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abundant in GppeophUo S/ruthium, to which it commu¬ 
nicates well-marked saponaceous properties: ht'nco 
the plant is commonly termed Egyptian soap-root. 
Some of the plants hare showy flowers, as the species 
of XHanihut, Silcne, and Lj/ehnii. From plants of the 
first of these genera oro derived nil the beautiful culti¬ 
vated varieties of tho sweet-william, pin!:, and carna¬ 
tion. 

CAKTonmxua, kai-ri-o-Ji/'-ut, in Hot,, a gen. of 
plants belonging to tho nat, ord. llgrtavecr. The most 
important species is C. arumulietu, the clove-tree, a 
native of the Moluccas, but now grown also in the Isle 
of France, India, and the West Indies. Tho elovra of 
commerce nre the unexpanded flower-buds lined. They 
form a well-known spite, and ore much used in meiii- 
ciuo on account of their aromatic, stimulant, and car¬ 
minative properties. The dried unripe fruit » nro called , 
2fother clovci, and tire used in Cbimt and other enun- j 
tries instead of tho ordinary cloves, to which they ure 
verv inferior. 

Cauvovsix, kai-ri-op’-sir, in Hot., a superior onc- 
Celled, one-seeded inuehisceut fruit, with n thin, dry, 
membranous pericarp, completely and inseparably 
united with the seed. The grains or flruita of tlm 
grasses, as wheat, barley, rye, and maize, oro ex¬ 
amples. 

Cabtota, M-w-o'-W (Gr.), in But., n gen. of palms, 
natives of the Hast Indies. From the species C. arena, 
sugar, or jatitfcry, is procured, and its juice, when for- 
imuriwd, hums a kind of toddy or palm-wine. From 
thewrunks of tho old trees a Wind of sago is obtained, 
and this is much used ns food in Asxum. 

Casa.I iu'-;;! (I,at.,ahutorcottage), was used in tho 
Middle Ages lor a ronvent or church: thus lledc calls 
Whitchurch Conditio, rases. 

Cascabi!, htr-Laid' (l<’r.), denotes properly a water¬ 
fall, in which the water does not, as in the cataract, 
full uninterruptedly from n great height, lint in w Inch it 
is broken at several parts during its full, or it is a water¬ 
fall less than n cataract. It is generally applied to 
those artificial waterfalls that are met uilliinpleuBure- 
grunnds and public parks. 

Case, koin (T.nt. ca»t», from endo, I fall), in Gram., 
is that modification which is effected on a noun to 
denote its relation to the rest of the sentence. This is 
commonly denoted by changes in tho trumination of 
the noun. The number of cases in the deelenuion of 
nouns varies much in different laiigusgcs. In Sanscrit 
tlicro nro eight cases; in Latin six ; in Greek live. In 
English there are only Ihreo cases,—the nominative, 
possessive, nnd objective,—the last occurring only in 
pronouns. All tho other relations of nouns aro ex¬ 
pressed by propositions. 

Cass, Action ox titn, was a form of personal action 
called trespass on the case, for redress of wrongs and \ 
injuries done without force; as, for nut performing n | 
promise made by tho defendant to the plaintiff, or tor 
speaking words by which the plaintiff was defamed, or 
for other misdemeanour or deceit. Before the net was 
passed winch rendered it unnecessary to describe the 
nature of tho action in the writ, it was imperative that 
the declaration should be framed to comply with such 
description, and many nice distinction" were drawn in 
cases ranging between this form of actum and that of 
trespass riffermi*(byforceacUialorconatnictive), Ex¬ 
cept to a legal antiquary, it would be practically useless 
to give an account of the history of this form of action, 
or to notiue the distinctions above referred to; and this 
observation will apply to the other five forms of per¬ 
sonal actions, except that of replevin, which is one of 
very limited application, and different in its general 1 
character, and will be treated of in its proper place. 

Cabs, l'nistr-a's, a large flat oblong frame, generally 
about thirty-four inches long, fifteen inches broad, and 
an inch and a quarter deep. It is used by printers as 
a receptacle for types, and is divided into numerous 
compartments, each of which contains a number of 
types of tho same kind. A pair of cases, as generally 
used in England, consists of on neper and a lower 
case, which nre placed aslope. The upper case is 
divided into ninety-eight," boxes," which contain the 
large and email capitals, the figures and reference- 
marks, and some other letters not frequently used. 
The lower case has fifty-three "boxes, wbieh con¬ 
tain the (mailer letters, spaces, points, is. The 
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arrangement of the boxes in the lower case varies hi 
different printing-offices. Tho boxes in the appear oaae 
■rn of uniform size, and the letters are placed tn alpha* 
behind order, aa the comparatively rare use of capitals 
makes it immaterial to the compositor which type ll 
nearest. But in the lower case the size and position 
nl the boxes depend upon the letter contained. Those 
letters which ocour most frequently in composition aro 
placed m the largest boxes, nnd in the most convenient 
position to suit, t he compositor. As tho letter e occurs 
more frequently in English composition than any other 
letter, the box containing it is placed in the middle of 
tlm case, mid is larger than utiy of tho others. The 
type, or “ letter,” contained in a case is sufficient 
to iill throe pages of this work, equal to 27,000 or 28,000 
types of this small-sized letter. 

Cahk-uaXoxnim?, hard' - en-intj ( Ang.-Sax.), the 
process by which a surface or outer coating of 
steel is given to iron goods, such as grates, fenders, 
firearms, gun-locks, keys, tools, Ac. It renders 
any article which has neon no treated far more 
durable than it othrrwiao would be, and sufficiently 
hard to resist the action of a common file. It also 
makes it capable of receiving n high degree of polish. 
When any piece of ironware is to no case-hardened, it 
is first made red-hot in a close case, surrounded with 
charcoal, or tho burnt, hoofs, skin, or bones of any 
animal, mixed with salt and sometime* vinegar. It is 
kept in this state for a greater or less time, according 
to tlm sue of tho article nr tho thickness of the steal 
coating required. It is then taken out and cooled in 
water or oil, and afterwards polished. Sometimes 
yellow prussiutc of potash is used, which is applied to 
the iron when it is red-hot; lifter which it U heated 
again, and then cooled and polished. 

Cask-shot, or Canibtkk, kaite '- thot , a number of 
musket-balls inclosed in arootal case or cylinder, which 
burets immediately alter leaving tho muzzle of the 
gun, mill the bullets radiate outwards, or scatter in all 
directions, like tho pellets in a charge of shot fired 
from a fowling-piece. It is very destructive to a body 
of meu at 2fl() or 300 yards’ distance. Case-shot are 
made to suit guns of different calibre. Those chiefly 
used in the present day are called “ Shrapnel shells, 
tin they were invented by an officer of the name of 
Shrapnel. The ease is spherical in form, like a shot 
or shell, and is filled With bullets and powder. It ex> 
plotlcs by means of a fuse, which ignites when the 
shell is fired, and i9 so regulated that the case may 
burst just before reaching the body of men afistnot 
«liicli it is directed. 

Caseins, kni-ieen' (Lat. catena, cheese),isthe nitro¬ 
genous principle of milk, which forma a large portion 
of the curd. Caseino, in the soluble form, appears to 
bo preserved in solution by a small quantity of alkali 
com timed in the milk. In the coagulated form it is 
resdilv obtained by adding dilute sulphuric Mid to tho 
milk, which precipitates m the form of a ouyd. The 
curd is well washed anil dissolved in carbonate of soda, 
and allowed to stand for twenty-four hours, to let tM 
oil rise to the surface! This is skimmed off and the 
caseino precipitated by an acid. The process is tt> 
pealed a second time, and the cnngnlnm digested with 
alcohol aud ether, and dried. With all those precau¬ 
tions tho caseino still contains some saline matter, 
which cannot be removed. It is also obtained by 
cosgnlatmg tbe milk with hydrochloric acid. The an 
is washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, and finally 
with pare water; a glutinons mass is obtained, which 
is slowly dissolved by digestion at 110°, with a large 
quantity of water. The solution is filtered, coagulated 
with carbonate of ammonia, the coagulum washed 
with water, ether, and alcohol, and finally dried. 
Coagulated caseino is readily dissolved toy the alkalies 
aud alkaline carbonates. Caserne also unites with 
earthy carbonates, and forms insoluble compounds. 
A very tenacious lute is made by mixing poor cheese 
with slaked lime. Tbe most remarkable form of coag¬ 
ulation is that produced by the action of the secretion 
from the mucous membrane of tbe stomach. This 
substance is called rennet, and consists of the inner 
membrane of the fourth stomach of tho calf, salted 
and dried. When » solution of rennet ia mixed svith 
milk, a dense coagnlom ia formed, leasing tya whey 
behind, as a thin, dear, straw-colonred liquid. The 
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action of rennet in this ini tan ee remain* unexplained. 
Calcine has not been found anywhere but in milk. 
The quantity varies according to the period of lacta¬ 
tion at wbien the milk ia examined. Its amount also 
varies with diflerent animals, aa will be seen from the 
following table i— 

Homan female , 31 to 35 parts in 1,000. 

Cow „ . 30 to 41 „ 

Dog „ , 80 to 146 „ 

Ase „ . 10 to 23 ,, 

Caseuatb, kais'-mait (Fr.), in Mil., thd term ap' 
plied to a vaulted shell-proof chamber constructed 
in any work of defence, with embrasures, from 
which a fire can bo kept np on the enemy, the 
artillerymen employed being protected from the 
enemy's shot and shell. In some fortresses, oase- 
mated batteries are raised in tiers, one above another. 
Casemates were at first merely loopholed galleries, 
built in the faee of any work, from which a fire of mus¬ 
ketry could be directed, to prevent the enemy from 
effecting a lodgment in the ditch in front; but in the 
present day they consist of vaulted chambers msde of 
solid masonry, and as lofty as possible, every care being 
taken to promote ventilation and carry oft'the smoke, 
which, with the deaf ening reverberation of the roar of 
tbe guns, causes no little iuconvenienee to the officers 
and men employed therein. Sometimes they are made 
open towards the rear, or with large massive doors, 
that can be opened or closed at pleasure. There is 
generally a hole above each embrasure and a chimney 
in the top of the vault, which aids in carrying off tht 
smoke when firing is going on. Casemates are also 
used for the reception of troops and stores during a 
siege, or as hospitals. For these purposes they must 
be at leaat sixteen or eighteen feet wide, and the same 
in height. Care should also bo token to keep them 
dry by oovering the masonry, forming the vaulted roof 
with cement, and making drains to carry oil' the ru 
that may full on the earth and turf above the roof. 

Cabbmbnt, kais'-ment (Itsl. casamento ). a window 
whioh opens on binges fixed to the side of the window- 
frame. Casement windows are common in old houses, 
the frames whioh support the glaring, which is act in 
grooved bands of lead, being made of iron. They arc 
much used in the domestic Gothic architecture, but 
are more liable to admit draughts than the sash win¬ 
dows, and however pretty their appearance may be 
from without, they are inconvenient within, as the 
heavy wooden frames and transoms of the entire win¬ 
dow serve to keep out the light and hido the view. 
Tbe iinme is also given to a broad and deep circular 
moulding in Gothio architecture, whioh is sometimos 
enriched with rosettes placed at intervals, or foliage. 

Oisxoun Oxi ox. (See Leucine.) 

Cask, kdsh, in Com,, signifies ready money, bills, 
drafts, bonds, and all readily negotiable paper. 

Cash Account, in Book-keeping, is an account to 
wliioh nothing is carried but cash on the one hand, and 
from whioh all the cosh payments of the concern are 
drawn on the other. Tho balance ia called the cash i a 
hand. When the balance is in favour of the credit 
side, the acaonnt is said to be in eath ,- when in favour 
of the debit side, out of rath. 

Cashew Hus. (See Anacabuium.) 

Cashibx, kaeh-eer 1 (Fr. caieeer ), the cash-keeper; 
one who ia charged with the duties of paying and 
receiving the debts of a house of business or a society. 
The cashier in many cases is called the treasurer. 
Cashiers of the Bank are those officers who sign notes, 
and examine them when relumed for payment. 

(Cashibbino, kith-ser'.ing (Fr. oaeeer, to break).— 
When an officer of the army or navv ia dismissed her 
Majesty a service in consequence of scandalous and 
infamous conduct, he is said to be cashiered. It is 
fiirjnisssl attended with deep and indelible disgrace, 
rad the offendor ia disqualified from ever re-entering 
tii6 wniofi from which ho is thus icooininioutlT ex- 
polled. 

Casino, W-js'-m «t*l., a little house, dim. of mm, 
• house), is a chtb-honae or place for social meetings. 
It is derived from tbe Italian, and was first applied to 
those small pleasure retreats which noblemen in Italy 
usually have at some distance from their palace*, to 
Whioh they ruins sioeslly retire and enjoy themselves. 
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Afterwards, the middle desses united in sooietiea, sad 
formed similar casinos or club-houses, for social enjoy¬ 
ment. Tho term is also applied to a building annexed 
to or near a theatre, where musical or dauoiug scirdes 
are held, and where there are also conversation and 
billiard-rooms, refreshment-rooms, and suoh-like. Ca¬ 
sinos are now common in France, Germany, and otter 
parts of the continent, and have also been introduced 
into England. 

Cambist, kile'-leet (Fr. cases), a small box or obeit for 
holding jewels or other email articles of value. The 
term is also applied by seamen to a small rope fastened 
to little rings upon the yards; it is used in order to 
fasten the sail to the yard when it is to be furled. 

Casqvjk, kdek (Fr. casque; Lat. caeeie, a helmet), a 
term synonymous with helmet (see Helmet), applied 
to a defensive covering for tbo head, made of plates of 
steel or iron, and surmounted with a plume. It seems, 
from tho derivation, to imply moro particularly a 
helmet similar to those worn by the Greeks and 
Romans, which covered the head only, and left the face 
and neck exposed. 

Cassation, Cocbt or (Fr. cassation, from caster, to 
annul, quash is tho highest judioial tribunal of France, 
so called fr its huving the power to annul the deci¬ 
sions of an* the other tribunals. It is not, striotly 
speaking, a >urt of appeal, because it does not go into 
tlio merits of the cases ou which judgment has been 
given, but only takes up the legal bearings of the case, 
us to whether tho due forms of procedure hav&heen 
ihscrred, and the judgment bo in strict accorSboe 
vith law. When a judgment is quashed, tbe oase it 
remitted lmck to tlie tribunal appealed from to give a 
new decision. It is a court of appeal in criminal as well 
as iu civil cnscs. It consists of forty-eight members, 
who arc appointed by tho sovereign, but who hold 
office for life. It is divided into tiiree sections, via.— 
1. Section tics Request, which decides on the admissi¬ 
bility of tho petitions or appeals; 2. Section do Casta- 
lion ricile, which decides upon appeals in civil cases; 
and 3. Section de Cassation criminclle, which derides 
upon appeals in criminal matters. Tho court has a 
president, and there are presidents also of each of the 
three sections; but the minister of justice, as keeper 
if the seals, lias the right of presiding in cases whore 
it Bits on appeals from the coitrs imperials !, Cases of 
peculiar difficulty may be judged of by the three sec¬ 
tions united; and the whole court, when presided ovor 
by the minister of justice, possesses powers not spe- 
■lully provided for by law; asm censuring or suspend- 
ing judges, &c. This court owe* its origin to the revo- 
■item of 17811, and it has been of great benefit to 
France, maintaining a unity in tbe legislation, and 
protecting tlio people from arbitrary proceedings or 
inisjudgments in tbe other courts. In all the changes 
of government and administration, this court has 
alwuvs preserved a high character for strict impax- 
‘inlily. 

Cassava. (Sec Manxhot.) 

Cassia, kiisi'-etl (from A rub. katta, to tear c IT, the 
*ark being stripped from the tree), in Bot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord, Leguminottc, suh-ord. 
CeetaJpinictr. The leaflet* of several species fumish 
the important drug senna. Some uncertainty prevails 
ns to the species yielding mmc of the commercial varies 
ties. Tbnt kind commonly known as Alexandrian senna 
is generally supposed to ho derived from C. officinalis, 
vnr. lancrolaia, and C. oborata. This is tbe kind most 
esteemed iu Britain; but it is frequently adulterated 
with the leaves of other plants. The common East- 
Indian, Mecca, or Bombay senna, is supposed liy 
Hoyle to be the produce of C. officinalis, var. acuti- 
'olta; Tinncvelly senna, a very flue kind, is furnished 
by ' C. tfficinalit, var. elongata. The nbove threw 
varieties are those generally used in this country, 
snd are officinal in our pharmacopoeias. Other com¬ 
mercial varieties arc, Tripoli Senna, from C. tslhio - 
nica; Aleppo senna, from C.obotala; and American 
senna, from C. marilandica. Another drag, called 
cassia pulp, or purging cassia, is obtained from a spe¬ 
cies of this gen.; namely, C. fistula. The pulp is con- 
*,sined in the nods. It is of a reddish-block odour, 
vith a sweetish taste, and possesses laxative and pur- 
live properties. The pods of C. braciliana are used 
veterinary medicine under the name of horse-cassia. 
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The bark of C. mi rtnJata is employed for tanning, 
and the flowers are enid to be need for dyeing yellow. 
The seeds of C. Abmt, under the names of Chiehou 
and Ciamnlsn, are mod in Egypt aa a remedy in 
ophthalmia. . 

Cassia-babe, andCASMA-Btros. (Set Cisvauouou.) 

CAB9lorKlA > tn*-i«-0'pe'-e-d,inAstroD.,aoor,;^lUtioD 
In the northern hemisphere, midway between the con- 
m atellationa Auriga and Cygnus. It ia not far from the 
* north pole, and may be distinguished by five stars dis¬ 
posed somewhat in the form of the letter M. It con¬ 
tains only one star above the third magnitude, and that 
ia not eo brilliant as stars of the second. It is figured 
on the celestial globe as a female figure sitting in a 
chair with its feet towards the pole. The name is said 
to be derired from Cassiopeiu. the mother of Andro- 
made, who was made a constellation and placed in this 
position for having boasted that she was prettier than 
the daughters of Nereus. Tycho Brahe observed a 
star of great brilliancy in this constellation in 1572, 
which disappeared in 1574. It is said to have appeared 
there in 946 and 1264, but this is doubtful; yet if this 
were the case, Sir Johnllcrachcl considers that it may 
reappear in 1872, 

Cassock, hit'-tok (Fr. eataque), a kind of suit out 
or long upper garment, now usually worn only by the 
clergy, but formerly by all classes. As worn by the 
Engine clergy it is black, with a single upright collar; 
but on certain etato occasions hishops sometimes wear 
purple cassocks. In the Church of Homo they vary in 
colon with the dignity of the wearer; tboso of the 
prieM being black, biBliops purple, cardinals scarlet, 
and popes white. 

Cabsowabt, Ms'-io-tr i-rt ( Catuariti*) , a gen. of large 
•nd powerful birds closely allied to the Ostrich. It is 
an inhabitant of Java ana the adjacent Indian archi¬ 
pelago, and is generally called the nelmoted cassowary, 
on account of an osseous crest or horny helmet which 
surmounts its hend. The skin ofthe head and tho upper 
part of the neck ere without feathers, and of an inlenro 
bine and deep red colour. There aro also two pendent 
wattles, partly red and partly bine, on tho front of the 
neck. On tile breast is a hare placo, on which tho 
bird rests when lying on tho ground. In height it is 
less than the ostrich, standing little more than fivo 
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fvet when erect. It is, however, robustly hnilt, and 
very strong. From the appesreneeof its eyes and the 
form of its head, tho cassowary might he supposed to 
be of a fierce an.l threatening nature. This is not the 
ease, as it » rather timorons and shy than otherwise. 
When attacked, it defends itself by kicking backwards 
with its feet, and striking with its short and otherwise 
useless wings. All the feathers of the cassowary are 
ofthe same kind, and of the same colour: they are 
only designed for covering. Its whole plumage is very 
poorly supplied with feathers, and, at a short distance, 
it presents the appearance of a rough coat of coarse 
hair. It feeds upon eggs, fruit, and succulent herbage. 
The eggs of the cassowary sre greenish in colour, and 
have a much thinner shell than those of tho ostrich. 

This peculiar bird, which is the largest known ex*, 
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cept the ostrich, is becoming very rare in ite 
region*; bnt there are specimens to be seen in molt of 
the menageries of Europe. 

Casstthacuk, kiW-te-tkai'.tc^, in Bot., the Dodder* 
Laurel family, a email nat. ord. of plant* Separated 
from the Lauraeea by Lindley. There is only one gen. 
— Cattythi, which inoludes nine species, natives of 
tropical regions, and distinguished from the species of 
Lauracto by their parasitical habit, by their scaly 
modified leaves, and by the fruit being inclosed in a 
succulent only*. Their uses aro unknown. 

Cast, hut (Dan. hotter) .—Tho term oast is generally 
employed to denote a statue, bust, or the reeemblueo 
of any thing that may be formed by pouring plaster of 
Paris in aliquid state iuto a suitable mould. It it also 
applied to artioles of cast-iron and other metals. Im* 
pressions or oasts aro taken from the human foee by 
inserting paper funnels into the nostrils, and then 
pouring Liquid plaster of Paris over the face, which 
has been previously greased, to prevent the adhorcuoo 
of the material employed. It rapidly hardens and 
becomes fit for removal. The coat tbns taken forms a 
mould from which casts of tho face may be procured. 
Tho process is useful iu multiplying aopios of works of 
art executed in marble, architectural details, Ac. In 
angling, the line with the collar and flies attauhed is 
called n cast | and we eommonly use the expressions 
“ rast in thoeye,” “cost of countenance,“ and " oast 
of hawks,” in hawking, when a number are lot loose at 
once. 

Cabtakba, k’u -fai'-ue-d, in Bot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the na$. ord. Corylacca. Tho speofes are 
funiiharly known as chestnut-tress. C. mtlgarit or 
retca ia the Spanish chestnut, which is much cultivated 
for timber, and for its edible nuts, whioh form a prin¬ 
cipal part of tho food of tho poor in the south of 
Europe. C. amtricaua, a native of the Northern States 
of America, produce* a much smaller, bot very sweet 
nut. The chestnuts eaten in Britain are chiefly im¬ 
ported from Spain. 

Castanets (8p. cattaMa, or catfafiuela, probably 
from rattufia, a chestnut I, a small musical instrument 
of percussion, much used by thobpnniards and Moors 
in their dances. Itconsists of two small round pieces of 
bard dried wood, or of ivory, hollowed out in the centre, 
and placed together, with the concavities inwards, and 
fastened to thu thumbs. The fingers being rapidly struck 
upon them, a tremulous sound is produced, which 
narks tho measure at tho dance. Tho use of thia 
nslru inept 
the 

bullets and operas 
a similar instrument. 

Caste, hunt (Port, cotta, s breed), in general, is 
applied tq the several classes or orders Into whioh 
communities are sometimes divided, with hereditary 
burdens or privileges; more particularly it is applied 
to that division into classes which prevails in indie. 
Tim Portuguese, who were tho first of European no¬ 
tions to establish themselves in India, found there a 
■cry strict distinction maintained between the different 
lasses of society, to which they applied the term caste, 
li eraii the term has also come to bn applied to such 
socinl di-tinelions among other nations *s are made 
to depend upon birth or fortune. The distinction of 
castes lius existed in society from Ilia very earliest 
times. In Egypt, Assyria, ancient Benia, and over 
almost tho whole of Asia, it rises hoyond the period 
of history. In Egypt thu diviidon into castes existed 
ns early as the time ol thu Pharaohs, the principal of 
these being the priests, soldiers, husbandmen, water- 
nen, and herdsmen. In Persia, even before the time 
>[ Zoroaster, tho peopln were divided into four castes ; 
vis., priests or magi, soldiers, husbandmen, and trades¬ 
men. It is highly probable that these divisions were 
originally founded upon differences of desoent, and 
that the separate castes were at first separate rsoop of 
people. Among the Hindoos sooiety is divided into 
four castes:—1. The Brahmins, or priests; 2. tho 
Ohnlrya, or military class; 8. the Taisya, or mer¬ 
cantile ; and 4. the Uudra, or servile class. The Brahe 
mins are reported to have proceeded originally directly 
"rom the mouth of Brahms, end to them is assigned 
he duties of reading and teaching the Teds, of sacri¬ 
ficing, and assisting others to sacrifice, Tho melt 


Lruraentwu* probably brought by the Moors from 
East into Spain, it is now frequently used in 
lets and operas. The crotalon of the ancients was 
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exalted of men, even kin in themeelvca; ant infinitely 
inferior to the meanest of Brahmins. The least dis¬ 
respect shown to ode of the soared order is the most 
atrocious of crimes. Neither the body nor property 
of a Brahmin oan bo touched, even though guilty of 
the worst of orimes. “What men desirous of life would 
injure those by the aid of whom worlds and gods 
perpetually subsist P " The Cnhatryas, or military caste, 
sprang from the arm of Brahma, nod, though looked 
down upon by the Brahmins, they are looked up to 
by tbe other castes with a veneration only inferior to 
that paid to the Brahmins. It is Bttid that the sacer¬ 
dotal order cannot do without tho military, nor the 
military without the sacerdotal, the prosperity of the 
one depending upon tho other. It is the duty of tho 
Oshatryato defend tho people, to give alms, to sacrifice, 
to read the Veda, ana to shun tho ulliiremnnts of 
sensual gratification. TheVaieyn, tho agricultural or 
mercantile class, sprang from tho thigh of Brahma, 
and tlieir duty is to keep cattle, to cultivate land, 
carry on trade, lend money at interest, sacrifice, be¬ 
stow gifts, and read tho Veda. Tho Sudra, or servile 
class, proceeded from the foot of Brahma; and a chief 
part of their duty is to servo (he other castes. The 
moat abject and grovelling submission is imposed upon 
them as a religious duly, and enforced by tho most 
cruel punishments. No Sudra must amass wonlth, and 
a Brahmin may seize, without hesitation, the property 
of his slavo, Neithor aro they allowed to read auv of 
thosacred books, nor to be instructed in (lie principles 
of religion. Besides tbeso four castes, there pti-.1 in 
India a large class of persona called Pariahs or Clmn- 
dalas, who are regarded us the outcasts of society, 
objects of contempt and disgust, with whom no nun of 
oaste can hold any intercourse. Tho loss of caste is 
one of tho most serious calamities that can befall a 
Hindoo. This, however, results not ffom immoralities, 
for the most abandoned Brahmin retains lus rank, 
notwithstanding his crimes; but he will entirely forfeit 
ft, and lose all countenance in society, by touching 
impure food, or sorno such petty delinquency. Mix- 
tare of castes, though not absolutely forbidden, involves 
disadvantages upon tho offspring. Tho ilulcrcnt castes 
havo become so much intermixed, that tho pure rue's 
can scarcely bo said tooxist in tho present, d.iy, except 
among the Brahmins; and, from tho state of society, 
distinct employments con now no longer be maint .lined. 
A Brahmin wlio cannot find employment in his own 
line may descend to tho exercise of military duties, 
or tillage, or traffic. A Cshatrya and a Vaisvamoy id-o 
havo recourse to inferior employments without loss 
of oaste. Tho Indian armies are now not confined to 
one, but aro recruited from all castes of the commu¬ 
nity. From the intermixture ol' (lie races, innume¬ 
rable mixed tribes havo sprung up, who form castes 
among themselves. 

Ca.8TBLI.ah, kdt-tel'-Un (Lat. catMlamt), the go¬ 
vernor of a castlo or tho constable of a fortified 
house. It was also the name of a dignity or office in 
Boland, the castellans constituting a kind of lieute¬ 
nants of provinces, and commanding a part of a pala¬ 
tinate nnder the palatine. They also formed a lower 
class of senators of the kingdom, and sat on low scats 
behind the palatines or great senators. 

C a stkll at ton, kiw-tel-lai'-than (Lat. cai'cllutio), in 
the Middle Ages, denoted tho bnilding of a castle, or 
the fortifying of a house to render it a castle, which, 
by the ancient laws of England, required tho king's 
authority. 

Oaxtiuaiiox, kSt•ie-f/ai'-thim (Lat. eaitiyatioy, de¬ 
notes punishment, correction, or discipline. Among 
the Homans, eattiijado was applied to a military punish¬ 
ment iuilictcd on offenders by boating with a wand or 
switch. 

C istiho, Mrf'-iny, a term applied to tbe process 
of pouring a metal or some other substance, in a fluid 
or semi-fluid state, into a mould, which is made in 
various ways, and of substances best suited for tbe 
material which is to lie poured into it. The fluidity of 
tho substance may be produced bv beat, or some other 
agent; but the cost always saltdifles in tbe mould. 
The prooese is applied to the manufacture of articles 
in iron, brouse, bell-metal, lead, steel, copper, porce¬ 
lain, plaster, and cement of various kinds. The method 
of casting cannons is iron and bronie will be found 
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elsewhere. (Bite Cahnoh.) The process adopted in 
casting statnea in plaster, and making ornamental pot¬ 
tery and busts in Parian ware, differs materially from 
t%t which is used in forming motsl oustings. Each 

t irfl-rss will be found described in the notion of that 
iranch of art to which it respectively belongs. (8ee 
PoRcBLAiif, PoTTBjtx, Kculptuke.) Tiio process of 
forming or founding iron oustings of great size, and 
bells and statues in bell-metal nud bronze, will bo found 
described under the head of Fopnmno. 

Cast tiro Vote, is the vote which is given by tho 
president or chairman of a mooting when the votes 
on each side are uxnctly equal; and thus tbe point 
at issue is decided by tlio casting vote. Sometimes 
tho chairman lias a casting veto in addition to 
Ins vote as an ordinary member; at other times, ho 
has only a casting vote. Tho speaker of the Houbo 
of Commons has only a easting vote, and when, ns has 
sometimes happened, it is necessary to give it, it is 
generally on that side which will admit of the question 
being reconsidered. 

Carter, km'-l (Lat. raefellum, a fort or small camp), 
(he name formerly given to a strongly-fortified build¬ 
ing inclosed by walls, and intruded for a place of resi¬ 
dence, calculated to afford protection against the 
attack of" nomv. The buildings to which this term 
is applied • ■e chiefly the residences of the nobles 
during the .1 nldle Age’s, and were erected in tho reigna 
of the Norman and Vliintageiicl kings while the feudal 
system existed in this country. Castles are said to 
have been built in many parts ni England by the Saxons 
and Danes, but they were not of the strength and size 
of the Norman castles. The Homans erected many 
strongly-fort ilied camps in various parts of the country, 
called ciiatelh, which were garrisoned by small bodies 
of troops. L’licRe were nftorn.mU used ns works of 
defence bv the Saxons, and turned into castles by the 
XonnnnH by the addition of the massive keep and bnr- 
liiican, with towns here and ti’cre at the angles of the 
outworks; hut with tho introduction of tho foudnl 
system by ’William the Conqueror, that monarch and 
his followers, among whom tlm country wns parcelled 
out, commenced the building of the castles whose 
picturesque remains give additional interest to many 
a benutitul bit of English scenery, and arc intimately 
associated with historical events and legendary loro. 
The erection of these baronial fortresses was effectively 
continued in the succeeding reigns, no tags than 1,115 
having hern built in tho troublous times that marked 
tho reign of Stephen. The great strength of tho castlo, 
and its capability of resistance to the important artillery 
of the dnv, consisting of the trebuebet, halista, man¬ 
gonel, and other machines, from which stones, darts, 
and fireballs wore lmried at and within the walls, ren¬ 
dered tho barons insolent and oppressive, as they could 
not only defy tho forces vvhioh a neighbouring baron 
might lead against them, lmt oven those of the king 
himself. The nnfortanato Saxons and people who 
wore held in thraldom, passing with the land itself 
from one master to'another, were obliged to labour 
at the will of the baron who owned the district, in the 
erection of these strongholds, which afterwords be- 
ramo the scene of many a deed of violence and wrong; 
and, indeed, the insolence and lawless conduct of the 
lmrons attained such a height, that, in the reign of 
llenrv II., no one was permitted to erect a castle 
without tho permission of tho cronn; and this was 
seldom granted without sufficient cause, for the eastles 
had become tho retreats of ruffians who menaced the 
lilb and property of all around them whenever an op¬ 
portunity offered itself. Tbe baronial castle, however, 
often formed a nucleus for a town, nnd many a pros¬ 
perous and thriving English ton n and city can trace its 
rise from the few mean dwellings that a noble’s re¬ 
tainers erected aronnd and close to the castle of their 
fendal superior for the purpose of mutual security and 
defence. Tho principal parts of the Norman cattle 
were the keep or donjon, the courtyard or bailey, as it 
was sometimes called (tee Bailbt), the walls that sur¬ 
rounded tho court, tbe bnrbacan or gatehouse (see 
Barbacah), and the ditch or moat. Sometimes an 
inner court was made within the outer one, immediately 
round the keep, also surrounded with walls, which 
served os e seoond line of defence when the enemy bad 
taken the barbae an aad occupied the outer court. Out- 
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bonding* were also added to serve u a chapel, stable*, 
and lodgings for soldiers, with a mound between tbe 
harbaean and keep, from which it is supposed that the 
baron dispense;) justioe to his retainers. Tho keep was! 
usually a square tower of enormous strength; the woDa 
were from twelve to twenty feet in thickness at the base; 
and abouteigh t or ton feet wide at tbe top: t hey wore sur¬ 
mounted by battlements. A narrow winding stairoase, 
generally in one of the angles or a projecting turret, 
gave access to tbe drat floor, where the entrance to the 
interior of the castle wbb situated. Tho chambers wore 
small, and insufficiently lighted by narrow windows set in 
deep embrasures. The'wnlls also contained small cham¬ 
bers and galleries here and there, and staircases giving 
access to the battlements. These passages wore loop- 
holed, to admit tliu light, and for purposes of espial aud 
defence. The keep was generally buttressed, and had 
circular towers or bastions at the angles, one of which 
rose above the rest, to afford a lookout-post for tho 
warder or sentinel on guard. A good example of the 
old Herman keep will bo found in Norwich Castle, and 
those of Rochester, Conisborongh, and Newcastle. 
Sometimes tho keep was built in an angle of tho outer 
wall, sometimes entirely within it; and it was often 
erected on an artificial inouud, like tho Dane John at 
Canterbury, which probably derives its name from 
hsviagfwm ,at some time or other Buruuumted by » 



keep or donjon. It wo* divided into four stories, of 
which tho basement was set apart for stores, &c.; and 
below the basement was generally a dungeon for pri¬ 
soners. The first floor served the purpose of a com¬ 
mon hall, with small wilhdrawing-rooma or private 
chambers attached. The second and third floors were 
divided into apartments for the owner of the castle and 
his family, and sleeping-chambers for his guests and 
aamsstips. The arrangement of castles that were bailt 
St s later period, such as Windsor Castle, Kenilworth, 
■M others, was more coxnplioated, and the building* 
covered a greater area. Jousts and martial exercises 
were corned on in the eourt-yord, the walls of which 
were strengthened with towers and bastions, furnished 
with battlements, loopholes, and machicolations. The 
bsrbsosn formed a fortified entrance to the court-yard, 
with s portcullis and necessary defences. From this 
the drawbridge, whioh afforded the means of passage 
over the surrounding moat, was raised and lowered 
The Scottish fortalioea and peel-houses, particular]* 
those on the border, were not of the size and strength 
of the English castle*. Thsy consisted chiefly of a 
square tower with battlements and bartizans (**« 
131 
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Baituax) t it was summudad by a moat whenever tl 
was possible to do so, and every advantage wes Utt 
of its natural position to secure it from attack or raw* 
prise. In the aooompenying illustration depicting a 
Norman castle, aud copied from Orose’s « MilitaST 
Antiquities,” there are shown:—4, the chapel; e, the 
stable; d, the inner bailey | «, the outer bailey j f, the 
barbaran; g, the mount; 1, the lodgings of the sokuer*, 
—Rot'. English Cyclopaedia —Arts ana Soiencet; Brit* 
icm'sAnhUscturalAntiquitles ; Bey ley's Ancient Os*til* 
tf England and Wales. ■* 

Castoh, the Beaver. (Set BeavzS.) 

Cabtob Oir„ (See Hrcmtrs.) 

Oabuauxuacxjb, klh-u-Ar-in-ai'~ee-e, inBot., the Beef- 
wood faiu., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in thw 
nub-class ilonachlamydea. There is but one genu*,— 
Casuarinn, which includes about tliirty-two species* 
priueipully natives of Australia. They are very peculiar 
trees, with slender, vritr, drooping, jointed branches, 
n hich have no evident leaves. Tho name BeofWooa 
was suggested by tho oolour of the timber resembling 
that of raw beer. The wood is also known under thw 
mimes of Botany-bay Oak, Forest Uub, lie Oak, mm| 
Mho Oak. It is imported in aonaideruble quantities* 
mid is used in this country for inlaying and marque* 
terio. 

Casuistry, klis'-u.is-trc (Itnl. fipon. casuista ; Fr. 
catmints ; from Let. casus, n esse), is that brsnoh of 
ethical science which professes to deal with coses of 
conscience. It lays down rules or canons directing us 
how to act in nil mutters of moral doubt; whether end 
how fur an obligation is binding upon us, or may be 
relaxed or dissolved, on necount of concomitant air* 
cumstanccs. Its rules aro drawn from revelations 
re.-nou, tho cunoti law, authority of the fathers, fro. 
Tins acienco has been chiefly cultivated by tho Roman 
Catholics, and wns much studied ill tho 16th and ltllh 
centuries, especially by the Jesuits, being admirably 
calculated to advance tho policy of that order. The 
confessor, wlio was able to lay down exact rules of 
conduct, and to decide whioh was the greater of two 
sins, obtained a great power over liis penitent. Indeed* 
tho science has been sold to hsvo had its origin “in 
tho distinction between mortal and venial sin," andhas 
not inaptly been termed '"the art of quibbling with 
(rod." This Bcienoc, however, lias been cultivated in 
the Protestant as well us tbe Roman Ogtholio churob* 
ami there was, until recently, a professor of casuistry 
m t lie Cambridge university.— lief. Mayor’s liibliotheca 
of Casuists, where they are arranged under the thro# 
head* of Lutheran, Calvinist, and Roman. 

Casus Hht.li, kai'-sus bel'-li (Lai., tho cause of war}* 
is the reason assigned by otfe nation for going to wag 
with another. 

Cat, ’..J {Able*).— It is not a little singular that thw 
origin d tho most important mcmbei of this family, 
tho domestic eat (Felts dtnnesticus), should be involved 
in sm h obscurity. By the older naturalists it waw 
supposed that it might be considered to be descended 
from the wild cst (Felts cat us for us). Modern soienow 
has upset tliis theory by bringing a tremendous array 
<>f argument, and battering at its most vulnerable 
parts. In its place another theory has boon lohsti* 
tilted, and accepted generally by naturalists. It i» 
well known that tho ancient Egyptians possessed a 
domestic animal, which, judging from representation* 
of it, on the monuments of Thebes and elsewhere, bore 
a resemblance to our domestic cat. Moreover, in _tbw 
British Museum there is a copy of an Egyptian paint* 
mg, which is supposed to represent the cat of that 
country catching birds; and it is conjectured that it 
was trained for that purpose. This same animal haw 
been referred to os being not unlikely the progenitor 
of the domestic cat; and the probability of tbit theory 
has been augmented by the discovery of a aperies 
(Felts i nmiculata) by Riippel in Nubia. This animal 
is said to be about tbe size of tbe domestic oat, snd 
one-third smaller than the wild cat. Riippel gatohia 
opinion that it mufct be a descendant of the domestic 
cat of the Egyptians, and that, at some remote period* 
it was transferred to the Europeans by tbe contempw* 
rary Egyptians. This opinion has been adopted ny 
many eminent zoologists, amongst whom may be men* 
tinned Temminok, and Sir Wilbnin Jardine m our own 
country; tho latter* in partionlor, baa some very iwgw> 
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aioat remark* thereupon, which may help considerably 
to elucidate the difficulty connected with the origin of 
Jhlisdomssticu*. There does, indeed, eeemmuoh in favour 
of Bfippel's theory; only, on the other hand, we hare 
naturalists of equally heavy calibre dissenting from it. 
An authority whose opinion cannot be too highlv esti¬ 
mated in all that relates to natural history thus alludes 
to JUif maniculata " This species, to which the high 
authority of Biippel has assigned the origin of our 
house-cat, is still further removed from it in essential 
soologioal character than even the British wild oat, to 
which it has been previously so generally referred; 
and that, as in tho case of ao many of our domesticated 
animals, wo have yet to seek for the true original of 
this ussfhl, gentle, and elegant animal."—(Dell, History 
Of British Quadrupeds.) Dallas also makes a similar 
statement in bis “Animal Kingdom.” Mr. Bell not 
only denies the correctness of Riippd’i theory, 
but deals a death-blow to Bir William Sardine’* ami 
Other naturaliate' notion of the crossing of tho wild 
and teme oat. “ It ia not without much refection on 
the matter," says he. “ that I have como to the con¬ 
clusion that this opinion of their intemixtnre, repeated 
ead transmitted Irom one to another till it bus become 
an uncontented dogma, is erroneous, and has its foun¬ 
dation in mistaken loots.” This emphatic declaration 
from so eminent a zoologist is a little startling; but,with 
all deference, we must still incline to the opinion that 
the intermixture of the two breeds is fur from impro¬ 
bable. _ It would seem that the subject of the origin of 
domesticated animals is fraught with considerable 
difficulty. It htta engaged tho attention of numerous 
•oological societies lor some years, and but little pro¬ 
gress has been made. The wild eat is found in all the 
wooded districts of Europe,—in Germany, Russia, and 
Hungary ■ it is also found in the north of Asia and 
Kepaul. In Grcut Britain it was at one time abund¬ 
ant, and met with in all the woods and forests. From a 
charter granted to tlie abbot of Peterborough, in the 
reign of Richard II., we learn that tho wild cat was 
one of the animals hunted in those dais. Its hide was 
probably not very highly valued; Archbishop Corbyl’s 
oanons (1127) ordained that tho nuns and abbesses 
should not wear a moro exponsivo apparel than that 
made of wild cats’ or lambs’ skins. At tho present, 
time, the number of wild cats inhabiting England is 
not very large, and they are principally found in the 
northern counties. In Ireland, and moro particularly 
in the north of Scotland, they are still lound in largo 
numbers. Pennant’s description of tho wild eat is 
very amusing, although perhaps more applicable, to 
the animal of bis time than our own. V/?* - .r 

says he, “may bo called the R»f. h ti Ver- it ia tUo 

2artvr^ ,uv * tive/ S *° 

It inhabits the oar P 0,,Ur y- lambs > and 

iLse ,-shmds mountainous and woody parts of 

bS r , living mostly in trees, and feeding only 
“r> It multiplies as fust ns our common cats ; 

and olten the females of the latter will quit their do¬ 
mestic mutes to seek the forest home of the wild spe¬ 
cies." The domestic cot is so well known that any 
description of it would bo unnecessary. In tho town 
and the country, in tho mansion of tho rich and tlie 
cottage of the poor, in tho workshop of tho artisan and 
the offices of tho merchant, this well-known animal 
maybe commonly found. It is of many colours and sizes: 
there is the black cat, tho tabby, tho tortoiseshell, the 
white, tho slato-colourcd, the blue or Chartreuse, 
tho dun-ouloured cat, and a few others, the mostbeau- 
tifulof whidli, perhaps, is that known as the Angora 
cat, with its long silky hair. As a domestio animal 
it is greatly prized, and its services are extremely 
valuable: but ns a companion of man it does not rank 
very highly. It di'nlays very little of that affection, 
absolute devoteuness, so characteristic of the dog. 
on 

there are numerous instances on record of its deserting 
• family iu whose service it has been living for years, 
on tfieir removal irom a residence in which it has been 
brought up, and to w hich it will return, even though it 
be under the rule of strangers. Perhaps one ot the 
most admirable qualities of the cat is its extreme de¬ 
motion to its young; for their sake it will brave the 
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numerous anecdotes of its maternal can alone Would 
fill a volume. The extraordinary artifices it will resort 
to to secure its young are astounding, and seem almost 
human in their character. Tlie period of gestation is 
sixty-three days, the young remaining blind nine days 
after birth. 

Cat, in Mar., ia a term used hi vsrfons ways, accord¬ 
ing to the words with which it is joined. Its principal 
significations are the following :—Cat Jail, a rope uaed 
to heave up the anchor from the water's edge to the 
bow. Cat-harpings, small ropes for bracing the shrouds 
to the lower masts behind thei&respective yards. Cat- 
beads, two strong short beams or timber projecting 
over n ship's bows on each side of her bowsprit. Cat- 
block, a two or tbree-fold block, used to draw the 
anchor up to the cat-head by means of en iron hook, 
called the Cat-book, which is fastened round it. Cot- 
o'-nine-tails, an instrument composed of nine-thongs 
of line or rope, about half a yard in length, having on 
each three knots tied at regular distances; to this a 
piece of very thick rope is joined as a handle. 

Catadaptists, kat-a-h&p'-fists (Gr. kata, against, and 
baptiso, I baptize), is upplied to persons opposed to 
baptism, regarding it either as a rite altogether obso¬ 
lete, or as applicable only to converts from another 
ref --ion to Christianity. 

tacubmsis, kat-a-kre'-sis (Or., sbnse, from kata, 

.at, sod ebraomai, I use), is applied to a figure iu 
ri c-.oric in which an iniproperin place of a proper terra 
is used. It occurs when, lor want of a proper word to 
express a thought, ono ia added which comes near to 
it; as when it fc said of the Greeks,— 

“They build a horse by Tallas' art divine.” 

It is frequently used by poets for novelty, or to give 
additional force to tho expression, when the propor 
word is not strong enough; as when Milton, in describ¬ 
ing the descent of .Raphael from heaven, says that he— 

" Sails between worlds and worlds." 

Catacombs, kal'-H-komes (Gr. kata, in the sense of 
“ below," and kumbos, a hole or hollow), vaults below 
tho surface of the earth, used as burial-places for the 
dead. There arc many of these subterranean excava¬ 
tions, iu tho form of long galleries and ebumbers, in 
many ports of Europe. They ore to bn found “t Syra¬ 
cuse and Palermo, in Sicily, and in Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Persia, and Greece: some have also been dis¬ 
covered in South America. The catacombs of Home, 
Naples, and Paris aro the most famous ; they are cut 
out^ef q s<ift .calcareous rock that is cosily quarried. 
The catacombs of Rome i’. r B °n the Via Ap»w., 0 y 
Appian Way, not far from the city: they are said to 
-xtend for twenty miles underground; but they cannot 
.tow be explored for more than one-fourth of that dis¬ 
tance, and many parts have fallen in, which causae 
a visit to them to be attended with some danger. It 
would also be hazardous in the extreme to visit the 
catacombs without a guide, or to become separated 
from tho party with whom ono may bo traversing these 
gloomy vaults and gullerics, which wind about in all 
directions; and cross each other like the. turnings of 
a labyrinth. The passages are about eight feet in 
height and five in width; tho groves aro hollowed out 
of tho sides, forming three tiers one above another. 
When the body had been deposited m theoavity assigned 
to it, it was walled up, and an inscription, generally con¬ 
fined to D. M. (Deo Maximo), with a few brief particu¬ 
lars with reference to the name, age, and calling of the 
occupant of the cel), was cut on the stones that formed 
tho closure of the tomb. At intervals there are large 
vaulted chambers, which form a centre in which many 
of the passages meet, and which appear to hove been 
used as places of worship. They are furnished with 
altars, and are ornamented with fresco-paintings, in- 
ions, sculptured ci 
of these chambers, or chapels, are 
formed by order of some of the popes of Rome. The 
early Cbristiuns used the catacombs as places of wor* 
ship and cemeteries for their deadf but it is most pro¬ 
bable that they were excavated end used for this 
purpose prior to the Christian era. The catacombs at 
Naples ore similar in construction to those at Borne, 
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great freshness of appearance, among which the palm* 
tree it oonepioaoue u mi emblem or Palestine. The 
galleries of the Neapolitan oatocombe ore wider than 
those of the catacombs at Borne. Those at Palermo 
and Syracuse are characterized by greater regularity 
of construction, and are filled with the tombs of 
heathens and Saracens as well as of Christians. The 
catacombs of Egypt arc inferior to those of Italy in 
niie; many of them were explored by Oelzoui, who 
brought from thence the sarcophagus of Psammetichus 
the Powerful, who flourished about 660 b.c., made of 
alabaster, and most beautifully sculptured. Catoeomlw 
of considerable extent were discovered about a hundred 


Catalogue 

stomach; and strong ammonia applied to the noe- 
trils. 

Cataloctoi, hW-X-log (Or. kotalogos, front Mefaen, 
I register), deuotes generally aiistor register of image 
one by cue,—an enumeration of particulars. Bsif 
strictly and aommouly, it is applied to a list or register 
of books iu a library. A catalogue of some sort hi 
absolutely necessary in every large library; but t" o 
plan on wliioh it may best be constructed is a subject 
that lias given rise to much discussion, and on which 
much diHerence of opinion exicts. Knelt of the pro* 
posed plans has its advantages; and there are none 
without their disadvantages. They mar all be divided 
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from Cornoto, iu Italy, the site of l'nrquiuii, one of the • finl ; in the former the books being arranged alpha* 
twelve republics or representative cities of the nneient beticolly, according to their authors or titles; in the 
Etruria. They are remarkable for the beauty of the latter, classified iu some wiiy or other, according to 
decorations, paintings, friezes, mosaics, rases, arms, their subjects. The alphabetical arrangement post-; wen 
and other nrchmohigiunl remains Dial hare been die- the advantage of being much more simple, and mom 
covered in them. The catacombs of Paris extend under easy of consultation; but then people frequently re* 
the city for a considerable distance; they were formerly quire to aonsult catalogues for books on particular 
quarries, from which tho stone that was used in build* subjeots, of which they know neither the author nor 
ing tho old city was excavated. They have acquired title. To meet this diflloiilty various attempts at alas* 
the nsmo from haring been made the receptacles of siflention hare been made, hut all hare more or bun 
skulls and bones removed from the churchyards and failed. They have generally been founded upon soma 
cemeteries within the confines of the city, which had attempted classification of human knowledge, in SO* 
beoome inconveniently crowded with human remains, cnrdauce with some theory, cither of the powers or 
The passages present a singular appearance, the bones functions of the mind itself, or of the order and •uoces- 
baving been arranged in the form of crosses and other sion in which the phenomena of the material world may 
patterns over the surface of the side-walls. The remains beeonoeived to present themselves to itsaontsmplation; 
of many of tbose who were so ruthlessly slaughtered but, from tho timo of Uacon downwards, all attempts 
in the revolution of 171)2 wero thrown into the cuts- that have been made at discovering nnatural system of 
combs.— ltef. D’Agiucourt's History of Art by its classifying all knowledge have been marked by failure. 
Monuments, vol. i. For an account of the multitudinous schemes that have 

Cataxalqcx, kal'-af&lk (Ital. eatafalco, a scaffold), been devised for the cataloguing of books on any such 
an elevated tomb, usually a temporary structure of 1 plan, we can only refer for further information to such 


exposed for show upon a%elevation covered with black (Introduction). Generally, the catalogue-maker* now, 
cloth, and is laid beneath a canopy and surrounded by in place of attempting to solve some of the knot* 
candelabra. Some mark or insignia of the rank of the tiest problems that have ever puzzled the brains of 
deceased, as a baton, an epaulette, or sword, is placed metaphysicians, content themselves with adoptinglomo 
upon tho coffin. In the case of a sovereign or mem- cunvument and easily-understood classification of the 
ber o( a royal family, princely or ducal trophies are various branches of literature. It may interest OUT 
made use of. readers that wo give here tho heads of a scheme pro* . 

Catamictic, kat-aAek'-lik (tir. katalektikos, defi- posed by Mr. K, Edwards, a gcullenian of greet expe- 


posed by Mr. 


Awards, a gcullenian of great exn 


cientj, is a term used in Greek and Lutin poetry to rieuce m this way, and one well entitled to Bpeak wi 
denote a verse wanting one syllable of its proper authority on the subject, lie gives it as particularly 
length. Acutuleetie is applied to such as are complete, suited for a town library (Memoirs qf Libraries, voL if. 
and kypercataltetie to such as have syllable too p.815, etseq.) Class I. Theology. — l. Holy Scripture*f 
many. 2. floured philology; 3, Collective works of theolo* 

Catalktst, kat-a-Up'-et (Or. katalepsie, from kata, gionH • t. Dogmatic and polemic theology; 6. Gate* 
down or into, and lambano, I seize), in Path., is a chelicuf theology; 6. Pastoral and hortatory tbaologyj 
disease characterized by a sudden deprivation or sen- 7. Mystical theology ; 8. Liturgies and treatises On 
nation and voluntary motion. The attack usually conics ecclesiastical rites and ceremonies; B, Works relating 
on without any warning, and during the paroxysm the to Judaism; 10. Natural theology. II. Philosophy, 
patient remains in precisely the same position as he 1. Collective works of philosophers, and general tree* 
was in at the moment of attack. The circulation and tiscs on philosophy ; 2. Treatises on ethics, or moral 
respiration are in most coses but little affected; but philosophy in particular; 3. Treatises on niotanhyslaa* 
occasionally they are greatly depressed, and are some- or intellectual philosophy in particular, ill. history. 
times even imperceptible. The ettack may last only —1. Works on the composition and study of history, 
for a few minutes, or it may continue for hours, and and on its objects and uses; 2. Universal history and 
even, it is said, for days; and consciousness generally biography; 3. Ancient history and biography; 4. Hie* 
returns with tho same suddenness as it left, the patient tory oi the Middle Ages; 6. General ecclesiastical hie* 
having no recollection of anything that passed during tory; 6. History of Modern Europe generally • 7. 
the attack. This disease bears a great resemblance to History of Great Britain and Ireland; 8. Modern Us- 
the niesmerio state, and, indeed, is to often feigned, tory of tho other countries of Europe; 9. History of 
thst many have doubted whether it really had any ex- America; 10. Modern history of Airies and of Asia, 
iatence. There can be little doubt, however, that it is IV. Polities ami Commerce. —1. General treatises on 
sometimes, though not often, a real disease. The politics; 2. National constitutions and treatises re* 
hysterical and melancholio are most predisposed to it; fating thereto; 3. Treatises onmonarchy; 4. on par* 


and the paroxysm is frequently induced by some strong hamentury representative assemblies; 6. on the ad* 
mental emotion, or by some disorder of the digestive ministration of civil government; 8. General treatises 
or secretive organs. The treatment will necessarily on lew; 7. Collections of lews, end expository treatises 
very in each particular case, secording to the general thereon; 8. Treatises on the criminal laws; 9. CtjMtieol 
•condition of the patient and the probable exciting economy; 10. Treatixee on church establishment** 
canoe. Generally, however, the system ehould be religious liberty, and matters connected therewith; 
strengthened by nourishing diet, gentle exercise, tea- 11. on public education; 12. on armies end novice— 


tho feet, the palms of the 


be appli 

hands, 


and the pit of the and misceUaniee, V. Sciences and Arts.—1. Treaties* 
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on the sciences and art* collectively, dictionaries of 
scienco and art, gonerul transactions of philosophical 
societies; 2. Physical sciences: 8. Mathematical sci¬ 
ences; 4 Mechanical arts; 0. Military and naval arts: 
0. Art* of design ; 7. Art of writing; 8. Musical and 
hlstrionie arts; 0. Medical arts; 10. Domestic and 
rcoreative arts. VI. IAterature and Polygraphy.— 
1. General treatises on literature and literarv composi¬ 
tions, histories of literature in general; 3. Linguis¬ 
tics or philology; 3. Poetry nnd fiction; 4. Oratory, 
or collections of upeeolics on various and miscellaneous 
subjects, and t remises on oratory; 6. Essays, proverbs, 
ana literary miscellanies; 0. Ifpistolography, or col¬ 
lections of letters on various and miscellaneous sub¬ 
jects, nnd treatises on letter-writing; 7. Bibliography 
and literary Imilory of particular countries; 8. I'uly- 
graphy (t.r. works on subjects extending over two or 
more of the classes conipiiscd in this scheme). The 
works in many of these divisions aro subdivided into 
sections, and these frequently iutoaovcrul Hub-sections, 
if the books Dial they comprise are numerous. (Hit 
BlBLIOOKtrUV.) 

OaTaloc.uk, iii Astron., a term applied to denote a 
list of mars, in which their positions at a certain timo 
arc registered, according to their latitude and longi¬ 
tude, or right ascension and declination; ami ineuus 
uro also given whereby the effects of aberration, pre¬ 
cession,and nutation inny be computed, and the position 
of the star in the heavens may be determined nt any 
time. Catalogues are dlso given of the positions of the 
nebula: and fixed stars, and tho elements bv which the 
places of the planets und asteroids may bo determined. 
The instruments used in observing tho position oi the 
■tors, In order to form a catalogue, are the transit- 
instrument, circle, and sidereal clock. (See Cuiclr, 
Sibsbsal Clock, Tuiksit-Ikstmimk.st.) A catalogue 
Of Standard stars, by which the right ascension of others 
may be regulated, will be found in the “ Nautical 
Almanac." Mention is made elsewhere of the prin¬ 
cipal catalogues of lho stars from that of Ptolemy to 
the present time. (.Vee Astronomy.) 

Oatai.ysis, hU-M'-t-eie (Or. kntufuo, I dissolve).— 
Catalysis, or power of presence, is a term applied to 
the elieinicHl notion that certain bodies exert upon 
Others, without themselves taking part in the chemical 
changes resulting therefrom, Tims, yeast converts 
SUgnr into curbouic acid ami alcohol, without itself 
entering into the composition of cither of thoso bodies. 
Bumpiest of this occur hi many of the ordinary opera¬ 
tions of tho laboratory. Chlorate of potash, for in¬ 
stance, melts at (1.1')° Pah., nnd if tho heat is railed to 
f00*Pah., it is decomposed ami gives oil'oxygen; but, 
if mixed with oiin-iourth of its weight of black o\ido 
of manganese or copper, oxygen is ovolved below 451)°. 
Tbs term catalysis must bo looked upon ns merely 
applied to certain actions, tbs nature of which is ini- 
perfectly understood, and not as implying a special 
throe, Most of these actions may bo ascribed to other 
well-known causes. _ Mr. Merer, for instance, explains 
tho action of certain metallic oxides on chlorate of 
potash by supposing that tho particles of the oxide 
attract tho oxygen contained in the salt with sufficient 
force to cause its liberation, although the force is not 
sufficient to etl'ect their muon. (For n lull elucidation 
Of the moat modern views upon this subject, tee a 
paper read by Brodie before the Royal Society, nnd 
published in part II., p. 759, of the Philosophical 
Transact ions.) 

CatAXABAN, kd-Ulmii-rrn', in Mar., a sort of float, 



_ Catarrh _ 

of which serves as a keel, the other two as tides. Thi 
rower stands or kneels in it, and paddle* with a piece 
of bamboo. It la need on the coast of Coromandel, 
and partioularly at Madras, for tho conveyance ex 
letters, messages, Ac., to tho shipping in the roads. 

Catapaw, or Cati»an, kdl'-d-pan (Or. teteeesw, 
captain), a name given by the Greeks in tho 12th cen. 
tury to the governor of their dominions in Italy, 

Catathrygians, kit-d~fr(j gnnt, a sect of heretics 
that arose in the Christian church in the 2nd century, 
and received their namo from the country of Phrygia, 
in which they first made their uppearunce. Their 
founder was one Montanos, a native of Mysia, who, 
after his conversion to Christianity, became subject to 
trances, in which he uttered what were supposed to be 
prophecies, as did also Priscilla and Maximills, two 
ladies of rank who joined him. (Set Montanists.) 

Cataplasm, ktit'-d-ptazm (Ur .kataplutm, I besmear 
or cover with a piaster!, in Burg., is a poultice or ex¬ 
ternal appliention of a pulpy consilience, employed for 
removing inflammation, promoting suppuration, or 
relieving pain. They are of various kiln's, and may 
be composed of n great variety of Mibstnnces, according 
to tho purpose they are intended to serve, being emol¬ 
lient, stiuu .ting, astringent, discutient, antiseptic, 
anodyne, '. The common linseed ponliice is in all 
ordinary »■ •"* tho best that ran be used. It is formed 
by grad mil,; stirring the meal into a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water until tho nuns bus acquired a proper 
consistence, It is then inclosed in a piece of muslin 
or thin calico, nnd applied to the part a* hot as it can 
bo borne. The bread poultice is also very useful, 
though inferior to the former. It may be made either 
nt milk or water, the bread being crumbled in, and 
the muss allowed gently to simmer over the lire till 
properly suttened, and then beat and stirred about 
with a spoon till of tho proper consistence. A cold 
brcad-sml-water poultice is ■onietmi«s used to allay 
inflammation. Among the other substances employed 
in the making of poultices nre oiitirical, mustard, 
vinegar,yeast, charcoal, bcinlock,digitalis,alum,sugar 
of lead, carrot, and sorrel. * Considerable earn is ne¬ 
cessary in making the poultice of the proper consist¬ 
ence. It should bo sufficiently thick to maintain a 
certain form w hen applied, and yet to accommodate 
itself easily to the part. 

CatapOi.ta, hit-ti-pul'-id (Gr. katapcl/re),an engine of 
war of great power, used by tho ancients for throwing 
lurgedurts and arrows against the enemy, osthebalista 
was used for throwing stones. It resembled a strong 
short bow placed in a frame of wood, securely planted in 
the ground. The cord was attached to » flat piece of 
wood, which worked on a slide projecting to tho rear. 
The how whs bent by the action ot a small windlass at 
tho extremity of this projection. Wien tho cord was 
suddenly relented from the extreme tension to which 
it had been subjected, the recoil of the bow returning 
to its original position, hurled the arrow forward with 
great foreo. Tho cnfapulta is said to have been in¬ 
vented by Dionysius, tho tyrant of Syracuse, in Sicily, 
about 400 n.o. 

Cataiuct. (See 'Em, Disrasm o? Tint.) 

Cataract, kuP-a-rikl (Gr. kata, downwards; ratio, 

I dash), in llydrog., a precipice in tho chunnel of a 
river, caused by rucks or other obstacles stopping the 
course of the stream, from whence the water fulls with 
« greater noise and impetuosity. The English language 
bus many words that express the different degrees of 
rapid and sudden descent in streams of water. Tho 
term most generally used ia fall*. Many cataracts are 
remnrkablo for their picturesque sublimity. The falls 
of Niagara, in America, surpass, in size ah.l grandeur, 
all other* in the known world. • 

Catarrh, or Cold, kd-tar• (Gr. kotarrhet, I flow 
clown), i, tho most common of sli the disorders to 
which tho human body is subject, more particularly in 
variable climates, like our own. There lire two kinds 
of this disease,—the ono a common cold; the other 
influenza, or epidemic cold. (For an amount of thffi 
latter, tee Ihflvrxzv.1 A common catarrh is an in¬ 
flammatory state of the mucous membranes of tho 
bead or chest. In the former ruse it is called cold In 
the head, or coryza; in the latter, cold on the ohest, 
or bronchia* (which *e<). The symptoms of a cold in 
(he head are a sense of uneasiness, beat, end Stuffing 
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in the nostril*, diminution or loss of small, dull, henry 
pun in the forehead, inflamed ere*, sneezing, end s 
slight impediment in breathing, urn orally, it extends 
also to the throat and chest, occasioning hoarseness, 
couch, and difficulty of breathing. Frequently there 
is also a general derangement of the system, loss of 
appetite, lassitude, chilliness, succeeded by dry fover- 
isli heats and stillness of the joints. The nostrils dis¬ 
charge a fluid at first thin ana ncrid, hut which after¬ 
wards becomes thicker, and often purulent. The oom- 
mon cause of ibis disease is exposure to a cold or damp 
atmosphere, or to draughts, especially when the surface 
of the body is warm or perspiring. It is frequently 
occasioned l»y passing directly from a warm into n cold 
atmosphere, ami wo believe, even more frequently by 
passing immediately from a oold into a warm atmo¬ 
sphere. Indeed, niiy sudden atmospheric change is 
apt, in delieute persons, to produce cold; but in pass¬ 
ing from a warm room to tbo cold nir, people generully 
take some carp, though they arc not generully aw.ire 
that the like danger attends passing directly from the 
cold air into a heated room, and, hence, do not provide 
against it. The treatment of a common cold is usuuily 
a simple matter. Confinement to the house for a day 
or two, a warm toot-bath, diluent drinks, abstinence 
from animal food and vinous or other fermented 
liquors, and a dose or two of sorao gentle burnt ire, are 
usually sufficient to remote tbe disease. There is also 
what is called the dry method of cure, which bos the 
advantage of not requiring confinement to tho house, 
though, otherwise, some might be inulincd to regard 
the cure as worse thun the disease. It consists simply 
in abstinence from every kind of drink, no liquor, or 
next to none, being allowed until the disease is gone. 
I)r. Williams, its inventor, states that the necessary 
privation is not hard to bear, and thut a cure is ef¬ 
fected, on an average, in forty-eight hours, llo allows, 
without recommending, a table-spoonful of teu or mill; 
for tbe morning und evening meals, and uvvine-ghisstul 
of water at bedlimo, Tho principle acted upon is that 
of cutting otf the supply of watery materials t<> the 
blood, ana thus leaving nothing to feed the secretion 
from the inflamed mucous membrane. The best pre¬ 
ventive against cold is tbo daily use or the cold bath, 
and this is the best menus that can beudopted by those 
who have an habitual tendency to this disease. It should, 
however, be begun in summer, and tbo wuter ought to 
be at first tepid ; but, after being begun, tho practice 
mar be continued throughout the winter. 

CaTABTKOPHK, kut-ila'-tro-fe (Or. kalattropkt, from 
kata and tlrcphrm, to turn), ta a turning about, a revo¬ 
lution, and gi nerally applied to the filial turn or change 
of events, tho change which produces the final event. 
In ancient dramatic poetry it was applied to the four! It 
and last part of tho play, or that immediately succeed¬ 
ing the catatitsis; tho whole drama being divided into 
protasis, cpitnsis, cututasis, and catastrophe. 

Cat-Biiiu (Turdiu felicox), a species of American 
thrush, of the same group as the niockiug-bird, which 
it closely resembles iu its vocal powers and its courage 
in defence of its young. It feeds on fruit and burnes 
of all kinds, worms and insects, and builds its nest in 
the most conspicuous manner, generally iu tbo neigh¬ 
bourhood of human habitations. It derives its name 
fromits peculiar moving cry when disturbed in its tint. 

Catoh-woiid, kUM-tcurd, among printers is tbe 
word placed by itself et the bottom of each page, as 
being that with which tbe next page begins. ThtssysU-in 
is now not much in use i but it is still sometimes em¬ 
ployed in writing, particularly in deeds and other 
formal documents. 

Catechisms, kUft-ke'-tit (Or. kaiechetii), is nsed in 
ageneral sense Ip denote instruction in tho rudiments 
of any art or science, more particularly in the first 
principles of the Christian religiou. 11 it deriv cd from 
the Greek verb kaJtrkto, which signifies to sound or 
ring, and elm to riug a tiling in one’s cars, or to teach 
Wally: and hcnco, ctymologicully und originally, cate- 
ctiiit denoted instruction communicated orally in the 
first principles of the Christian religion. In the primi¬ 
tive Church it was the instruction .communicated nii-tf 
toes to children nod heathen adults previous to their 
being baptised and admitted os members of the Church. 
The dispensers of tnis instruction were called eateekult, 
and the recipients catechumen*. 
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Catechism, kit-t-kitt 1 , is to instruct by asking MW 
tinns; to examine. In education tMe is oitn of the DeM 
ways or communicating instruction to the young, sod 
of disciplining their mental powers. By this wman 
their attention is exeited and kept up, their knowledge 
is fixed in their minds, and they are taught to give 
expression to thoir thoughts. Unfortunately, however, 
the mode pursued by touchers Is too often not that heel 
suited for the purpose. Instead of having for their 
object tho establishing and adding to the Knowledge 
which tho scholar already has, they appear rather bent 
upon despoiling him, ami making hint doubtful of every 
particle of knowledge which lie possesses ; the mode ox 
proceedingbeingvery much liketbat by which eoounsel 
attempts to bamlmozlo a witness for the opposite tide. 
It hss been well said that “ a boy may preach, but It 
requires a man to eatechiie." 

Catechism, kit'-e-kizm, generally denotes an ele¬ 
ment ary book, containing the rudiments of any art or 
i-cicncc in tho wuy of question and answer i more par¬ 
ticularly it is applied to such a work on the simpler 
doctrines of religion. Catechisms for cbildreu should 
be ti-amed so as not to puzzlo and oonfound, but to 
convey instruction by degrees, and to proceed from tho 
simplest and most elementary principles to the more 
profmiud. The earliest catechisms of the Church con¬ 
sisted of no more than a rendition of tbe baptismal 
'ttw, tho Creed, and tbe Lord's Prayer; and these, to¬ 
gether with tho ten commandments, constituted at first 
that of the Church of England. Afterwards James I. 
commanded tho bishops to add ta it a siiort and plttiu 
explanation of tho snrratnrnts, which who accordingly 
done by Bishop Overall, then dean of St. Paul's, aud 
npprovrd by tne rest of tho bishops. This is one of 
tlm best catechisms in cxiatenee, being alike remark¬ 
able for its brevity, simplicity, end freedom irom 
sectarianism. The'Shorter Catechism oflbe Westmin¬ 
ster Assembly of divines, which is thut adopted by 
Presbyterians, and taught in almost all the schools of 
Sent hind, is admirable as a compendium of theology, but 
is much too profound, and goes too fur into the regions 
of dogmatical theology for elementary instruction. 

Catechu, hd'-c-lu (Jap .kale, a tree, chu, juice), 
railed tut or kitich by tho natives of India, is properly 
an extract prepared from the inucr brown-coloured 
wood ot tho Amna Cat tv hit ; but the term is now ap¬ 
plied ah.n to other cxtructs similar in appebrnuce and 
properties, f-omo of the catechu of commerce is pre¬ 
pared from the kernels of Areca Catechu, and a kind 
railed (jiimhir, or Terra iapouiua, irom tbe leaves of 
Vnettria GamLir, The sulintauco is largely employed iu 
the arts of dyeing and tauniug, and medioumlly as an 
usir.ngent , It ia imported iu roundish bulls ur square 
pieces, varying in colour from a pule whitish or light 
reddish-brown, to a very durk brown. Tho dark- 
coloured catechu from I’egu is said to lie tiie most 
ponerliil of uil vegetable astringents. Cutechu con¬ 
tains a large proportion of lanuia, very similar iu pro¬ 
perties to that, of gallsj also a peculiar principle called 
ca/rchiiit. (See Acacia, Aueca, UnoAKtA.) 

Catechumens, kd-a-ku'-ment, were tho lowest 
order of Christiens in the primitive chuEc-h, and were 
admitted into thut order by tho imposition of hands 
and the sign of tbe cross. The time til' their continu¬ 
ance in this state varied at different times und in dif¬ 
ferent places; and frequently it depended upon the 
prullc-eney of the catechumens iheinsi-hcs. Though 
regarded in some measure as Christiana, yet they were 
not even permitted to eco the celebration of tlltl 
euc-1- irlsr. There wore fuu»orders of catechumens,-— 
1. The lixothoumcnoi, or those receiving instruction 
privately without the church, and not yet allowed to 
enter it; 3. the Audlnuiet, who were admitted to hear 
sermons and tho Scriptures read in church, but not 
allowed to partake iu tho prayers; 3. GcHpJtnt«nt**f 
so dolled because they received imposition of bands 
kneeling; 4. Compelcute* end lileeti, the immediate 
cnndiduics lor baptism. 

Cati.oobicai, Pe o position, kut-e-ijor'-t-krU, In Log* 
is n proposition which affirms or denies absolutely, 
without any condition. They are of two kinds,—/wre, 
such as assert simply one thuig of another, as the king 
rtnjut; and modal, such rb assert otic tiling of another 
under a certain mode or form, as Out king rtlgntjtttUf, 
(See pKorossmoN.) 
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Catboobibs, kW-eyor-eet (Or. kategoria, from 
IcaUgorto, I declare or predicate). In L'og. rind Met., is 
a term applied to an arrangement or dial ribution under 
certain beads, of all that inay bo eaid or predicated of 
any object of human thought. According to Aristotle, 
who enters fully into this subject in his 11 Organon,” 
all the objects of our thought are comprised in the 
following ten categories1. Subitanfia, substance; 2. 
Quantitaa, quantity; 3. Qualitae, quality; 4. Relatio, 
relation; D. Actio, notion ; 6. Patino, passion; 7. Ubi, 
where; 8. Qiiandi), when; 8. Situ/, position; 10. 
llubitut, possession. Philosophers are much divided 
in opinion hs to tha utility of these categories, some 
regarding them as worthless, others of great value. 
According to Harris, '* there are few theories so great, 
so comprehensive, so vurions, as the theory of these 
categories : in contemplating them wo sen whence tho 
sciences and arts all arise,—history out of suhsUnco; 
mathematics out of quantity; optics and medicine out 
or quality and quantity; astronomy, music, and me- 
shanics out of quantify and motion; painting out of 
quality and site; ethics out of relation; chronology 
snt or when; geography out of where, 4c.” The Cate¬ 
gories of Aristotle aro, in truth, u metaphysical and 
not a logical reduction, and are methodically deduced 
And simplified by Sir \V. Hamilton, in his edition of 
Hold's works, p. i!S7. Mr, J. 8. Mill, who objects to 
Aristotle’s classification, attempts another of his own, 
ns follows-.—1. Feelings, or etutes of consciousness; 

2. tho minds which experience those feelings; 3. Hie 
bodies or external objects which excite all that class of 
feedings which we cull sensations; and4. tho succes¬ 
sions und co-existences, tho likenesses anil unlikenesses, 
between feelings or states of consciousness. The cate¬ 
gories of Ksut are purely subjective, being merely n 
classification of tho conceptions or judgments of tho 
understanding. They are—1. Quantity ; 2. Quality ; 

3. Halation; und 4. Modality, In tlie first bn includes 
unity, multitude, totality; in the second, reality, nega¬ 
tion, limitation; in the third, substance ami accident, 
cause and effect, action and reaction; and in the 
fourth, possibility, existence, necessity. 

Caticna, AdF-c-ii'i (Ur.,aehaiii), in JiiblicalCriticism, 
is no exposition of a portion of Script ure, formed from 
collections out of several authors; such as the “Catemc" 
of the Greek fathers m the ” Octateneli ” by Proco- 
plus; the '* Catena Anrcn” ofTliomas Aquinas. 

Catkuvxm.ar, kat’-cr-pil-hlr, tho common twno 
given to the lurv® of the lepidopterous insects, butter¬ 
flies and.moths. There is as great n variety in the 
form of eatorpillars as in the insects to which they 
change. Bach family, genus, and species may bn dis¬ 
tinguished by its characteristics. The bodies of cater¬ 
pillars are generally long, nearly cylindrical, and di¬ 
vided into thirteen segments, of which the anterior 
forms a homy head, furnished with jaws and nntenmc, 
and usually with groups of simple eves. On each side 
of the body are nine spiracles, or small openings for 
respiration. The month of the caterpillar is usually 
furnished with strong laws, capable of tearing, cutting, 
and masticating the substances on w hich it feeds, which 
are very vnriedin their character, although they en- 
tirely differ from the substances eaten by the perfect 
insect. The flrBt three segments of the body aro each 
furnished with two feet, which represent tho six feet 
Q the insect into which they ohange. All the feet or 
legs are very short. When tho caterpillar has arrived 
at the proper stage to undergo its metamorphosis, it 
seeks some secluded spot. Some species find a retreat 
in the hollows of the barkdtof trees, other* in tho walls 


or wooden palings of the garden, while » few species 
bury themselves in tho earth. Fortunately for the 
agriculturist, a great quantity of the lepuioptem are 
destroyed by parasites, which lay their eggs in the 
larvtc. The caterpillar undergoes two changes, firstly 
to the pupa state, then to the perfect winged insect. 
(Aw Bunr.urt.-v, Motu ) 

Catgut St sinus, kat'-gat, strings prepared from the 
intestines of sheep for musical instruments, bow¬ 
strings, batters’ bow-strings, ctockmukera’ cords, and 
thongs (hr whips and laces for boots. The intestines 
pre first cleaned and freed from fatty matter, and the 
qxternal membrane removed. They arc then soaked, 
Amd-ithe inner membrane is taken away, after which 
TtSjy are aonked in n solution of potash. They aro 
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next drawn through n plate perforated with holes, 
fumigated with salphur, and sorted according to size. 
Tho strings known as “Homan strings" are the heat 
tor violins. They are ramie at Milan, and are distin¬ 
guished for their strength and transparency. They 
are generally formed of two eeparato pieces twisted 
together; and groat nicety is necessary in conducting 
the process of fumigation to which they are Subjected, 
lest they beoome too brittle if exposed for too long n 
timo to the action of tha sulphur, or liable to be Fre¬ 
quently out of tune if not exposed long enough. 
Larger strings are made by twisting several lengths of 
catgut together until the required thickness is ob¬ 
tained: The intestines of other animals havo been 
used for making a coarse but strong oord for turning 
lathes and machinery; but thoso of the sheep only 
have been found to furnish strings suitable for musical 
and philosophical purposes. 

Catua, ki'-lhii, in (lot., a gen. of plants tielonging 
to the nat. ord. Celattracem. The most important 
species arc C. ednlit and tpinosa, two shrntm flourishing 
in Arabia. The young shoots, with the leaves attached, 
of these plants constitute the famous drug culled kdf, 
khnt, or kafta, '-ditch is chewed by tho Arabs, and is 
said to produr- -eat hilarity of spirits and an agree- 
ublo state of .'fatness. A decoction is nlsa made 
front it and us.ns a beverage, like our tea: its effects 
lire described as being somewhat similar to those pro¬ 
duced by strong green tea. 

Catiiaiii, kn-thai'-ra (<Jr. katharoi, pure), in Heel. 
ITist., ivusa name given to several sects of Christiana 
who made professions of greatcr purity in life or doc¬ 
trine than others. It was chiefly applied to the No- 
vatmus; but w'ns given afterwards to various sects, 
known m Franco und other countries as Albigenses, 
l’uterim, Vuiihcmns, &e. 

(.’ iTJTAiiTtrs, kl-thiir'-tika (Or. kathairo, I purify), 
in Med., is u term applied to snrh substances as, taken 
internally, cause a special irritation of the intestinal 
cannl, und increase the alvmo evacuations; in other 
words, have a purgative eflect. Cathartics act upon 
the system in various ways, and have been variously 
divided; ns, into stimulating, as jalap, bIocb, colo- 
cvnth; refrigerating, as Glauber or Kpsom salts; as¬ 
tringent, as rhubarb; emollient, as castor-oil; nar¬ 
co lie, as tobacco or henbane. One kind is preferable 
to uuothcr according to tho circumstances of each 
individual ease. 

CATnunHA, kii-lhe'-drii (Or., a sent), denotes, in a 
general sense, a chair; more particularly, a professor’s 
chair, or a preacher's pulpit; anil is also used for a 
bishop’s seo or throne iu a church. Hence, to speak 
ex cathedra, is to speak with authority, as a bishop 
from his t brone. 

Cithkiibai., kiUfhe'-drdl , is a clinrcb in which the 
bishop's throne or seat {cathedra) ia placdd, and which 
is thus the chief or prmcipnl church in tbe diocese or 
district. It has usually, also, a dean and body of 
canons or prebendaries; bnt this is not essential to 
constitute a cathedral church, nor is every church that 
has a chapter of canons a cathedral. (See Bishop, 
Canon.) The cathedral church is the parish church 
of the whole diocese, which, in early times, was com¬ 
monly called parachia. In Kngland uo diocese has 
more than one cathedral, bnt there are numerous in¬ 


stances of a plurality of cathedrals even in thy same 
oily, on the continent, particularly in Italyj*aa at 
Home, Milan, Ac. The normal plan of an English 
cathedral is in the form of a Latin cross, that is, ■ 
cross whose transverse arms ara Jess than the longi¬ 
tudinal limb. Generally, its several parts are sufil- 
cieiitty distinguished as nave, choir, •nd transept, with 
aisles,'western towers, and central tower; but m more 
minute description, especially where ritual arrange¬ 
ments are concerned, these terms are not always suffi¬ 
ciently precise; and in order to arrive at a more exact 
nomenclature, it is necessary to trace the changes in a 
cathedral church from the Norman period to our owp 
(for which »»» Hook’s “Church Dictionary”). Tbe 
cathedral service is the usual Church of Kngland ser¬ 
vice, intoned, with an anthem and the Faalma chanted. 

Cathbbinb Wbbbl, W/A'-e-rioe, a circular window, 
or portion of a window, frequently found in cathedrals 
and churches budt in accordance with the Got bio style 
of architecture. When the entire window 
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in form, it is generally found at the cut and or in the 
gablea of the tranaepts. In aome of the cathedrals in 
France, windows of ibis daaoription are found of great 
diameter, divided into compartments by atone traeery 
elaborately chiselled into a variety of forma, and some¬ 
times by shafts radiating from a circular centre, The 
name is taken from the instrument on which 8t. Cath¬ 
erine of Alexandria Buffered torture and death, a.n. 307, 
for her peraistent adherence to the Christian faith. 

Cathktxb, kSik'-eter (Or. kathitmi, I put down or 
into), in Sure., is thebame of an instrument employed 
for drawing off urine by introducing it into tbe bladder. 
It ia a long tube, usually formed cither of silver or 
gum-elastic, open at the handle, and having at the 
aides, near the point, holes or eves into which the 
urine flows, and is thus carried off. Those for males 
aro usually from ten to eleven inches in length, and 
considerably curved towards the point; those lor fe¬ 
males are much shorter and nearly straight. The 
introduction of the catheter is an operation requiring 
u considerable degree of taut and skill, and should be 
dono with great cent ion. 

Cathions, kai'-thi-one (Gr. kata, from ; eio, I go).— 
All substances susceptible of direct decomposition 
by the electric current are called electrolytes, ac¬ 
cording to Furnduy. Those elements which are 
evolved at the anode aro termed anions, and (In we 
which are evolved at the cathode, millions. Thus, 
when water is eledtroh zed, two iom aro evolved,— 
oxygen, which is the union, and hydrogen, the cathion. 
[See Elkctkolysis.) 

OiTitonK, ku'-thml« (Gr. kata, from j odas, a way), 
U term introduced by Faraday to dcsiguato the 
negative pole of any electrical arrangement for de¬ 
composing a chemical compound; trio cathode, in 
other words, is the surface by which Iho electric cur¬ 
rent leaves the body undergoing decomposition. [See 
A nods, Ei.KCTaoi.YKi8.) 

Catholic, kath'-o-lik (Gr. kathnlikon, general, uni¬ 
versal), a term tlrst applied to the Christian church 
to distinguish it from tbo Jewish, which was conlliicd 
to one nation or people. Afterwards, when sects and 
heresies arose, taking to themselves particular names, 
those who remained orthodox aud adhered to the 
Church, called themselves Catholic*, t, e. members of 
tbo Church general or universal. Hence, the Homan 
nhureh nqw calls itself by the uamo of Catholic, re¬ 
garding itself as the only true and orthodox church, 
and holding that all who have separated from her arc 
sectarians and heretics. ( See Roman Catholics.) 
The seven Catholic epistles are those of James, Peter, 
Jude, and John, and are so called probably because 
they were not written to any particular person or 
church, but to Christians generally. Th« title of Most 
Catholic Majesty is borne tiy the kings of Spain. 

Catholic liuAivcirATiox Act. (See lion ah Ca¬ 
tholic Ehahcifatioh Act.) 

Catcih. [See Augstuh.) . 

Catoptrics, kd-top'-tnke (Gr. katoptrnn, a mirror), 
that part of optica which trouts of the reflection 
of light from the regularly-formed surfaces of such 
bodies as water, glass, and the metals. The name of 
speculum, or mirror, is general!v given to those sub¬ 
stances which have a highly-polished and regularly- 
formed surface; hut, in general use, the term speculum 
is applied to a metal reflector aud mirror, to a re¬ 
flects made of glass, and coated with an amalgam of tin 
and mercury or a layer of pure siler. There are four 
kinds of reflectors used in optics,—the plane, the con¬ 
vex, the concave, and the cylindrical; aud when a ray 
of light 1s incident upon any of these surfaces, its re¬ 
flection is always governed by the same laws. These 
laws, which are the result of observation and experi¬ 
ment, form the groundwork of catoptrics. They uro 
as follows :—hirst, that the incident ray, tbe normal 
to the eurtace at the point of incidence, and the re¬ 
flected ray, are all in one plane; second, that the anglo 
of reflection is always equal to the angle of incidence. 
{See Optics.) 

Catoftbokahct, ka-fop'-tro-mitn-te (Gr. katovtron, a 
mirror, and mauteia, divination), a species of divina¬ 
tion among the ancients by means of a mirror. It is 
said that among tbe Achaiuns, a sick person was wont 
to let down a mirror by a thread into a fountain before 
the temple of Ceres, and if, on looking into the glass, 



h(s oouutenanca appeared ghastly and distorted, it wee 
regarded as an ill omen; but if fresh and healthy, as 
an indication that he would recover. 

Caucus, kam'-kut, a term used in Amsrioa to daaete 
a political meeting of a party for the purpose of agree¬ 
ing upon candidates to he proposed for eleotion to 
oltloes, or to concert measures for aupportmg certain 
candidates. The origin of the term it doubtful. 

Caudex, or Sum, kaw'-dex (Lat. ex Jo, I out, be¬ 
cause, by cutting off tbe branches, wbat remairs, con¬ 
stitutes tbo trunk), in Hot., the acrogenous (summit- 
growing) stem of a tree-fern. The caudex often rise* 
to the height of flfty or sixty feet, bearing on its sum¬ 
mit a crown of foliage. It produces no lateral branches, 
hut is covered with soars produced by the successive 
whorls of leaves or fronds which have fallen during the 
life of the plant. The stem is of uniform diameter 
from near the base to the top. 

Caudle, kam'dl (l>'r. chaudeau, from Lat. calidue, 
warm), is a kind of warm broth, composed of gruel, 
wine or beer, sugar, and spices, and given to the sick. 

Caul, hi*l (Lat.cou/a, a fold), is a thin membrane, 
sometimes found encompassing the head of a child 
when born. This was formerly regarded with great 
superstition, it being held to denote that the ehud SO 
born would bo very lorlunnto and escape many dangers. 
A caul wus also believed to confer the like benefits 
upon its possessor j and hence they were frequently 
sold at a high price. They were regarded by seamen 
ns an infallible preservative against drowning. Even 
so late as Ntli May, 18H, an advertisement appeared in 
the Timee, offering, for six guineas, a child's caul, “ for 
which llftccu pounds was originally paid, was afloat 
with its late owner thirty years in all the perils of • 
seaman's life, and the owner died at last at tlio place 
of Ida birth." 

Caulk hcext, kawl-es'-ent (Lat. eaulie, a stalk), in 
Dot., u term applied to plants having evident stems. 

CaUUXLOWKU. ( See 1) K tbSI C A.) 

Caclih (but.), in Hot., the term applied to the stem 
of an herbaceous plant which dies dowu annually to the 
surface of tlio ground. 

Causk, i au'ze (I'r. cause / Lat. cauia), in ordi¬ 
nary language is understood to bo that by which 
something known as the effect is produced, and with¬ 
out which it could not have existed. Aristotle di- 
tides causes into four different kinds,—the material, 
formal, efficient, aud final. The first is that of which 
anything is mudo, us the brass or marble of a statue. 
The formal is the form, idea, or pattern of a thing, OH 
the artistic idea or plan of tLe statue. The ofllaient 
cause is the power acting to produce (ho work, as tbe 
mechanical labour employed in producing tbe statue. 
The fluid cauxe is Unit which leu to the production of 
the I lone, as the end or motive in view in the making 
of the stm tie. As will bn seen from the exumpire given, 
it is possible for one object to combine all the kinds of 
causes. Cunntltan, carnality, or I be action of a cause 
in producing an effect, is one of the most disputed 

oints within the region of nieluphysics. There is 

elicit’d to be some connection between eauso and 
clicet; but the utmost scrutiny has never been able to 
di-enver any [lower by which tbo cause operates. Ex¬ 
perience oiiiv teaches us how one eicnt consequently 
follows another, without instructing us in the secret 
connection which hinds them together, We believe 
that a cause is something w Inch not only precedes, but 
has jiower to produce the effect. The various opinion* 
ns to thu nature and i.ngin of tlio principle of causality 
in the buinun mind aro gauged by Sir W. Hamilton 
into two great categories,—I lie ope comprehending 
those theories which consider this principle as empirical, 
or a posteriori, —that is, as derived from experience; 
the other, those which view it as pure, or apriari, — 
that is, as a condition of intelligence itself. These two 
primary genera he subdivides into several subordinate 
classes.—(Sfee Lectures on Metapkyeice, vol. ii. p. 385, et 
ter /.) He attempts to explain it by what bo firms 
“ the law of the conditioned," or the law of limitation t 
that we uro unable, on tbe one hand, to conceive of 
nothing becoming something : end, on tbe other head, 
ot something becoming nothing: that wo are utterly 
unable to realise in thought tbe possibility of the 
complement of existence in; tbe nmvnrso being either 
increased or diminished, Set nihilo hi kit, in nikilum nit 
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pm retsrti, expresses, according to hire, “in ita 
purest form, the whole intellectual phenomenon of 
causality." This explanation, however, it not gene¬ 
rally received by philosophers. 

Oaunbh, Final, Doctbi! f»or, which, with Aristotle, 
wan merely an inquiry into tendencies, has, by the 
theologians of modern times, been employed to cbIb- 
blish the truth of a divine providence. The argument 
from (Inal causes, according In Dr. Ueid, when reduced 
to a syllogism, has I hese two premises i—1. That design 
and intelligence in the cause may, with certainty, be 
inferred from murks or signs of it in the cllcctand 
2. that there aro Ilia clearest marks of design and 
wisdom in the works of nature; the conclusion doing, 
that the works of niiluro arc the effects of a wise mid 
intelligent cause. The remark of Lord Huron, that 
final causes are sterile, hus frequently been quoted. 
“ They are sterile,” says Dr. George kVilion, “ tor the 
same renson as the vestiil virgins were; namely, tlint 
they belong to God,” “Gentle, solemn, and beautiful, 
they aitract men, and modestly permit them to look 
on their features; Imt awe mingles with ndimiuhon in 
the gnzer's heart, and the ever-burning tires on the 
vestal altar forbid all dnso mid impious approach. 
Kevertheleaa, we must seek after nml love (Imil causes 
even with a lover’s passion, although m this life they 
never can be ours. 1 ' They are “the most perlect ol 
earl lily witnesses to the being and peileclumsof Clod." 
— l'Uhnh'U'fjh Umrereitg Jiuaug*. 

C»raaw‘*Y, iviirr'-ieV/y, or Kaviz'-t (Fr. ckmtsst'e), a 
JW'hwuy that is raised above tholeielof I hit ground. 
Ting mie is given to the raised sides of a street tlint 
intervene between the bouses and tlm rnndwnv, I Ini 
outer edge of which is formed by strong blocks ot stone 
OBllcd curbstones. (Sr* CtEB.) The causeway is gene- 
rally paved with flat broad flagstones, and sunn tunes 
with |>ehl)le« set on edge, nml rniumed tightly logetImr 
Cauaewsys are often formed by the sides ol roads, fur 
the convenience of foot-pns«engera, bj throwing up a 
low level bank of some breadth, and along (lie lullr-Itv 
banks of rivers. In the latter ruse, faggots me l.nd 
down on the yielding anil, and a thick touting of earth 
and gravel is thrown upon them. A part ot the mu III 
coast of Antrim, Ireland)between ISrngnre Hand and 
the tumitli of the i,-*.. llush.iscalled the Ciant’s Cause, 
wav, being formed of flat termers of column ir !■ salt. 

Caustic, hiti t'-lil- (Gr. kunihl-m, from /.-.no, l Ini n), 
in Med., i»applied to siieh snbelnnccg ns burn or de¬ 
stroy the akin mid flesh by neting eh emu -ally upon 
them. The caustics principally used in practice are 
tlie nitrate of silver, or lunar caustic, and potus.su fusa. 
Common cans lie, or caustic potass. 

Cautmiy, kua'-tt-r*, in oitrg., is a burning or sear¬ 
ing of morbid Ueth bv a lint iron nr by caustic ineib- 
oiiies, tlm lornirr mode being tcriued'acfau/ cautery, 
the latter /lotrutinl muter;/. 

Caution, kute'-ehun, in Seols Law is an obligation bv 
winch a parly tiinds himself as surety tor the peilorin'. 
anee of any deed or obligation undertaken bv nuollier 

C. vat. c Ann, is* a fV-kmiP ( Fr. ), a proeesaum or nuu eh 
Of person* on hoi-aclmok ; a formal, pompom maieli or 
procession of horsemen and equipages bv wav ol cere- 
nionv, or as a means of gracing u triumph, or wel- 
coming the public entry of a person of dulincliou, a 
vieioruuis Warrior, &r, 

t aVaLIF*, fatn-il-leer' (Fr.), in English liistorv wn* 
the n inie given to those who adhered to the rinse of 
Chn.ler 1., ns distinguished from the Uoiiinlln ads, or 
Irirmlsof Lite I’urliument. 

t' iV.ii.ii a, in Mil., of defence raised on the 

level ot a hnstion or eiirtntn, about ten feet above the 
nnipurt ol ili** work, with a rampart of its own about 
Six tret in height. Tho height of the cmiuIti mast 
depend on that ot the eminence it is intended to coni- 
nsnd Th* s de* should bo parallel to the twees of the 
work on winch it is constructed : formerly it was made 
IB the form of a semicircle. Tho object of tin* dev.,. 
Site work is to gam height to command am rising 
ground from which the enemy might direct a tire into 
the fort ideations, *nd to pour a plunging lire inm their 
trenchWorks raised by the attacking pariv on ilitv 
glacis of a fortilication, consisting of a series ot m>*im 
(tinned by a bank of earth revetted with gabions. Iron, 
which a lire mav be directed into the common wuv, are 
oallsA tTsach cavalier*. 
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Cataui, k&s’-il-r* (Fr. eaealtri*, from ekmsl, •’ 
horse; Ital. eaiuliers, a horseman or knight; 8p. outw¬ 
ore. a horseman ; Lat. eabultut, a horse), a naase ap¬ 
plied generally to soldiers mounted on horseback. The 
British cavalry consist of twenty-eight regiments, of 
which two are called Life-guards, one Hor*e*gu*rds, 
seven Dragoon guards, ofwhich tlieQthnre distinguished 
as Carabinieri, and eighteen ordinary dragoon regi¬ 
ments, which are classed as Dragoons,'Iaght-dragoOM, 
I.oncers, and Hussars, as follows Drsgoons, 1st, 2nd, 

ffth; Light-dragoons,3rd,4th, 13th, Mil,; Lancers, 6th. 
fuh, 12th, Kitli,17th; Hussars, 7th,8th, lfttli, 11th, 16th, 
18th. The English cavalry are superior in weight to, 
and better mounted thnn, any cavalry in the world. 
At Waterloo tho Frcneh cuirassiers could not for a 
moment withstand tho charge of the life-guards, for 
mail and horso were overturned by the impetus with 
which the household cavalry wns launched against 
them, nnd literally ridden over by them. A regiment 
ot dragoons consists of eight, nod sometimes ten troops, 
of about eighty men each, including non-commissioned 
ollii-crs; each troop hns a captain, lieutenant, and 
cornet; and two troops form u squadron, and four 
-quadrons a regiment. The term dragoon is derived 
ftom tho weapon with which tho French cavalry were 
armed, that wero raised about i(i’*f> by the Mareechal 
tie Uri-sse, to > -pass tho fumnna German reiters, who 
were skilled > (tie use of the pistol on horseback. 
Tin* was a all .1 blunderbuss, with’tlie mirxxlo formed 
like the yawning jaws of a dragon; w lienee those that 
were armed wdh it wpre culled drngomers, and then 
dragoons. The other names applied to Etiglixh cavalry— 
namely, lancers and hussars—havn also been derived 
from foreign troops, tho former being in imitation of 
the Polish lancers of the French armv, who were armed 
with a long lance, and the kilter from the liussars, or 
hmi.i.stmhi, a species of light rat airy that formed part 
of the national armament of Poland nnd Hungary. 
With the exception of tlie lancers, who curry a lance, 
sword, and pistols, tho English enmity, both light and 
heavy, is armed with sword nndcnrbiiie. The cavalry 
carbine is now a short breech-loading rifle, sighted for 
•i(H) yards. The average annual cost of a cavalry regi. 
meat, inclnding horses, is considered to umount to 
Ci.'i.ono. The price of a horse is about ijidor JC2», and 
it costs as much more to tram him nnd render him (It for 
service. Cavulry.in latter times, have been all^rpportant 
in continuing nnd securing a victory, bv pursuing tho 
flv mg toe, and turning what might otherwise have been 
a ret rent into a rout. But, in early ages, battles were 
mainly fought with cnralry, who Wen* enrolled from 
among the uobles am) the more wealthy part of the 
population. The natural le.iturps of tlreei e rendered 
it impracticable! for the Greeks to m.iko ttieir cavalry 
of similar importance to that of other nations, and 
they depended entirely on llscir infantry ; but tho 
I! minus, although they paid great nltPiition to tho 
discipline and effect tv enem of their infantry, had largo 
bodies of cavalry with evprv consular army, who were 
nil men of good family and position. Tlie cavalry of 
tlm I’artl <iis wns skilled in attnrk and flight when 
needful; they would lure on the foe bv a feigned 
retreat, and b’ring down soldier after soldier with un¬ 
erring aim while galloping at full speed on horseback. 
The cavalry of the Anglo-Saxons, and of the Hons, 
Goths, Vandals, and northern tribes that destroyed 
the mighty Komnn empire, were ju-tlv (unions, nnd 
composed the bulk of the armies of ihe day. The 
armies or tho Middle Ages were composed chiefly of 
cavalry, and, in the time ol'the Crusades, ml an try were 
but little esteemed; but at Agineoiirt, Cressy, and 
1’o-etiers, the English bowmen did gallant service, and, 
with the introdnetinn or gunpowder nnd riinnon into 
warfare, infantry and artillery began to equal cavalry 
in importance, and were soon considered more essential 
to bear the brunt of the ha I tie. In the early part of 
the 18th century, the cavalry of Poland, or Pntpolitf, 
a* it was termed, consisted of ih» nobles and Hilt 
of the kingdom, who were magnitieentIv armed nnd 
accoutred. IVbo does not admire the gulUnt volunteer 
ctmilrv of Charles I., that made such brilliant charges, 
under liupert, the Murat of bis day a* a cavalry officer, 
against the stem iron-clad troopers of th* Parliament. 
Many of tho son* of these cavaliers, doubtless, served 
iu the Scotch Greys* the Erst regular regiment of 
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wniijr that was raised in England, by Charles II., in 
MSI. Biucn that time, tlie eavulry has alwaja formed 
a distinguished arm of the British military service. 
The following are the diatinetive duties of heavy and 
light cavalry in the British service i—The latter make 
recowaisHuoea, and are used for outpost duty aud 
gathering provisions, as well as in pursuit of a flying 
foe; while the former are used (o cover the retreat of 
an army, and oharge the enemy's cavalry and infantry, 
nnd capture his guns. It is considered that infantry 
formed in vqiiaru to resist cuvulry cannot be broken; 
but at thebatlieof Moliamnicrah, in I’ersis, March 20, 
1H.17, British cuvulry broke a squared l’ersiun infantry, 
nnd rode through them; ior Captain Wren, a man of gi- 

S antic sire and power, who was foremost in thecharge, 
avinglilted his Inrsout the bristling lineoi bayonets, 
boro the men that held them to the ground under the 
weight of himself and his charger; thus enabling those 
who were at Uu heels to penetrate the square. When 
about to make un all ark, the euiulry, like the infantry, 
are divided into the uiturkiug lorcc, the supports, and 
the reserve. Cuvulry ehuige cuvslrv in line, iulilntry in 
column, and arlilb-iy in A-AWos. (AVs iCciiBLOM ) ’ Its 
chief use is in pursuit or in covering a leirrat, and uu 
encounter with cavalry is a Imiid-to-hund eombut, 
which is seldom the case w,lh infantry, and cuu never 
happen with artillery. 

Caveat, tai'-ce-nf (tat. carrot, let him beware j 
front eaten', IS a caption entered m the t-pitilu.il court, 
to atop int-tiliiiiiins of clerks to benefices, probates of 
wills, ttdtiimiolruthms, und such like, from bring 
granted without the knovledge of the puny that 
cuter* it. The caveat being lodged or entered, the 

E roceediics are thereby stayed, and tins pionmler, tf 
e intend to proceed, must wilt u t Ini other party to lus 
caveat, who run then enter and dispute the right in n 
suit to be instituted for the purpn&e of trying it. if 
he fail to do so, the matter will proceed us >i the caveat 
had not been entered. 

Caves, or Cavbiine, loirs, l '.v'-ernt (Let. corns, 
eaverua, hollow), hollow plucra in thu emth. They 
occur more or less along the rocky shoieu of all free- 
flowing seus, and arc the remits of nitration by waves 
laden with fragments of stone, nml acting upon pre¬ 
existing fissures or the sofler portions of tho exposed 
rocks. The most celebiutcd eniertis, however, occur 
in limestone strata, and appear to he the tesulis partly 
«f Assuring by subterranean disturbance, and pm fly 
of wsato bv tho percolation and passage of c.u bonated 
waters. Some are celebrated h r their great Client, 
Others for their L'er ;cous stalactites and slMl-igruilrs, 
and many for their treasures of sub-foaml bones. 
Among the most remurkuhlo caverns nmy he nien- 
tioned, one in the limestone rock lit Ivirkdule, York¬ 
shire; those found in the curbonilerons limestone of 
Glamorganshire, in which remains of Briti-di polteiy 
have been fnund, in addition to bones of lures and 
beasts, winch huvo been dug up more than ricl.t foot 
below the present surface; und I'iugal'a Cave, in Htufls, 
an island on the west coast ot Scotland, a line example 
of a natural ruicm in basalt or igneous rock. In tho 
limestone -ir.itn of I), rhyslurs caverns sro found lined 
with a ciihvri-ons deposit of hrdhniit i> Inleness, with 
pieces like tenles ot great sir.e hanging from tho roof 
and using I non the floor. Tin sc j-ie.ces sometimes meet 
aud form eiiluiuiis. Among tho Derbvslnre limestone 
caverns, IVak-e s H ole, near Casl leton, Poole's II ole, aud 
the ling-dun, Urol ton, are the most remarkable. 

Caviahk, or CamM», tun-e-airt (Sp , rabial} Arab, 
goitar, from the Arnli word qthnra, sigmlying to press 
or strain, and season with fat), an article of food 
prepared m Kussui fiom the roe of the sturgeon or 
some other large Ash, and la made by washing it iu 
strong vn.-eg-ir, and afterwards sailing. The taste for 
eating caviaie is aeqinrnl ; most people at first finding 
its “most ancient and Ash.like smell" aud oily taste very 
disagreeable. It is, therefore, only epicures who ap¬ 
preciate it : hence the proverb <>l “caviare to the mul¬ 
titude,*' which is applied to anything sot likely to be 
appreciated by t lie common people, 

Cavt. (See Gi'iNCA-no ) 

Casases I'crrm (SeeCirctcvu.) 

Ceaeotucb, Mun-n'-thm (a name given by The*, 
phnwtus to a spiny plant), in lfot., a gen of plants 
belonging to the uat. ord. J2Ammkmw*, The young 
UD 
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•hoot* of C. amerieaHut an used «s an astringent, and 
in New Jersey the leaves are employed us a subsutwe 
for tea: bcoca they an comniouly known aa Jw 
Jersey tea. 

Cediuje, te-li'-de (Gr. lelot, a specie* of mnJiay), 
a term applicable to all the sioukeya of tbt A—Tfwr* 

continent. 

Ckbbio, tsi'-rs-o, a fum. of ooleoptcrons insaota of 
peculiar structure. The body ia of an oblong form, 
arched sbovo and defiexed iu front ; the mandihita 
curved, and entire nt tho tip. The t boras is broadest 
behind, and the nutcnn.T generally longer tbun the bead 
end. thorax. Borne of these insect* are remarkable for 
having ibe autcuuse beautifully pocLiuuu-d aud of very 
great length. 

Ckciiiomvia, te-te-do-mi'-o (Gr. ktl-idat, high-lean¬ 
ing; main, a fly), small two-winged flies, Uist da- 
posit their eggs on the buds of growing plants. 
Tho best known is the wheal-lly (CteMuutpia trifief), 
that nmy bo seen iu immense masses flying shout 
whciil-field* about June. It depnvils its eggs in the 
crnlvo ol iho corolla, where the larva ia hutched | and, 
bv devouring the pollen, the plant is greatly damaged. 


loot less maggots, taper towards the lieml, und blunt Ml 
the hinder extremity, with the rings ol the body some- 
what wru-Ued and bulging at the side*. They are at 
flibt perfectly transparent und eofoiirless, but soon 
tnko a deep yellow or orange colour. The maggots, 
when fully groun, are nearly an eighth ol uu inch in 
length. It is said that they quit the wheal ears at the 
beginning of August, and descend into the earth about 
hull an inch below the surface, where ihoy probably 
remain throughout the winter,iiiukinglheimppeuraW!# 
again in the shape of wingi d flies w Leu the spring con 
begins once more to show its brad. 

Ci.caoiTA, tr • kro'-pl-ii (utter Cerrops, kina of 
Allien*, wliose legs wrre fubled to he of snakes), 
in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging to the uat. ord. 
Artoearpace*. C. piltnla, a tree growing in tile West 
Indies uuil South America, is n markable foi its stems 
being hollovr except at Iho nodes. Owing to this 
peciitiuriiy, the smaller brunches are ollcu used for 
m.iliiiig wind instruments.' jK 

OrriAR, (Ste CkriurH ) 

(T'DAB-nij.ii, lur ( Arepcli s erdrnrum), a nativ# 
of Aiiieriea. Tho iippellutnm ot Cedur-liiul is given to 
it mi set mint of iu pariiality to the homes of (ho 
cedar. The pstM-fon of tho cedsr-lurd lor this >diet 
som-linica leads it into excesses, and, pcrlmiM, prema¬ 
ture death. As many as liticort hertiea have been 
found in the threat of a single bird. “The nest js 
large lor the sizo of the bird, fixed in the forked or 
horisimlal 1,ranch nf an nnide-lree, ten or twelve feet 
ti mil the ground ; outwardly, and at the boUoni, is laid 
» mnas ol r-iii'M- diy stalks ol eras*, and the inside U 
lined wholly with very flue stalks of Hie same raster!al. 
The eggs are three or four, of a dingy bluish white; 
thick ut tho great end, tapering suddenly, and ba- 
coming very narrow at the other; murkrcl with small 
1 - 01111111*11 spots of bluck, of various suet- and shades, 
and the great cud is of u pale, dull, purple impe, marked 
likewise with vaiions shadi s ol uurp'u and black."— 
(Wilson's American OrmlhrUnpy ) '1 he l.iclic* of the 
piireut biid when disturbed in its nest are singular. 
On such occasions, the lemalo at once flies oil to a dis- 
tsm-e; it neither exhibits Iho ieusi distress, nor utters 
a solitary cry of iaiuenlation, and the nil ruder is left 
to examine the eggs or young at his leisure. Tho 
cedar-bird is largely consumed as an article, of food, 
ami at the end of autumn is, owing to its voracity, in 
prime conduit.n. At llus stssou a great quantity are 
sent to l he murketa. The colour of lhi» bird is, on tho 
upper pnrls,-of‘a fawn-colour; the chin is bldck, and 
the abdomen and breuat yellow. The wings me slaty- 
blue; the tinl-fealhers ere rich yellow. Bound the 
forehead there is a dark line, covering the eves. It is 
shout hi inches and • half in length, und is rslbcxMt 
aiuu-Luilt bird. 

Ci’dab-wood, Oil,or, an essential nil procured by 
distillation from cedar-wood nt the rate of twgntf- 
eighi ounces tu the hundredweight of .Laving*.- It 
contains ctdrala, a white crystalline so,id, und cedretM, 
ft liquid hydrocarbon. *- 

Cabas-wood, Tucrpsn or, u readily and# by 
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steeping the shavings of the wood in proof spirit. 
Mixed with a fourtu pert each of tincture of myrrh 
end rbatsny, end flavoured with a few dropa of ml of 
peppermint, it forms a valuable iqouth-wesb, termed 

Cannst, »•' ■ drat, a perfltme procured from the 
rind of the oitron (CUrut medico) by expression and 
distillation. It is much used in the manufacture of 
scents, from possessing a peculiarly refreshing lemony 
odour. Extract of oedrat ia made by dissolving two 
ounces of the oil of sitron in a pint of spirits of wins. 

OsDBXtt, tt'-dre-Ul (from eednu, the oedar-tree. 
Its wood having an aromatic resinous scent like it), 
in Dot., a gen. of tropical trees, the type of the nat. 
ord. Cedrelaoem. O. febr\fuga, C. Toona, and other 
speoiss, hare febrifugal and astringent bsrks, which 
hare been used ns substitutes for cindhona. C. Toona 
furnishes timber resembling mahogany, which is much 
used in the East Indies, and is ounasionally imported 
into this oountry under the names Toon, Tunga, Toma, 
Qcd Jena-wood. 

CUOBBtaCKSI, te-dre-laV-»«•«, in Bot., the Mahogany 
fam., a nat. ora. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub¬ 
class Tkalamyioree, ooniistmg of nine genera, including 
twenty-five species, chiefly nutives of the tropical parts 
of America und India,—trees with liternate, pinnate, 
exstipulate leaves. Tito flowers are hypogynous and 
symmetrical; calyx and corolla with 4 or 5 divisions, 
both imbricated in lestivution; stamens double the 
somber of petals, with umtod or distinct filaments, and 
inserted on a hypogynous disk; ovary usually 4 or 
fl-oelled, with 4 or more ovules, and a simple style. The 
fruit is capsular, with axile pluoontos; seeds usually 
numerous, flat, and winged. The plants of this order 
hare aromatic, tonic, astringent, and febrifugal proper¬ 
ties, and many of them are valuable timber-trees. 
Mahogany ana satin-wood are products of the Ccdre- 
laeeec. (See Swims* r a, CunottoxxLOX.) 

Ojbdronb Bbbdb. (See Sixaiia.) 

Canape, ee'-drtu (Gr. kedroe), in Bot., the Cedar, a 
gen. of trees belonging to the nat. ord. Vinaeeee, tmb- 
ord. Abietea. Tho cedar of Lebanon (C. Libani) has 
been oelobrated from tht earliest ages for its grave 
beauty, its 'longevity, aqR its magnitude; also for 
the excellence and durability of its timber. It is 
often alluded to in Soriptnro as an emblem of sta¬ 
bility and prosperity. The grove of cedars on Mount 
Lebanon is about three-quarters of a mile in circum¬ 
ference; but of the four hundred trees now stand¬ 
ing, there are bat twelve of extraordinary ago. One 
of these is sixty-threo feet in circumference, and 
has possibly been in existence for some two thou¬ 
sand years. The cedar was introduced into England 
in tho latter part of the 17th century, end mis spe¬ 
cimen at Sion House, London, is now eight feet in 
circumference at three feet above the ground. The 
Deodar, or Himalayan cedir (C. deodara), is also a 
msguifleont tree, end is held in great veneration by the 
Hindoos. The turpentine obtained from this species 
is muoh nsed in India for medical purposes, and is 
known by the name of Kclon-ke-itl. 

CltlUKG, leet'ing (fat. caelum, Fr. del, tho heaven), 
an expression applied to the top or covering of a room, 
or any lofty building of great size, as a church. It is 
derived froifi words in the Latin and French languages 
that are used to denote the vault of heaven, which 
seems to oover that part of tho world (hat lies within 
the oircle of our honzou, in the form of an immense 
vault; and it is probable that tho observation of tins 
led to the adoption of tho town. The ceiling is formed 
by nailing laths to the under surface of tbp joists that 
support the floor of tho stoiy above or the beams of a 
roof, and covering them with two or three coats of 
plaster. The ceilings of churches arc often semicircular 
in form, ond divided into largo squurcs by beams 
adorned with bosses at the points of intersection, und 
that of the ohanccl is sometimes coloured blue nml 
studded with stars. Flat ceilings are sometimes di¬ 
vided in this way, and adorned with painting and 
gilding, and those ot houses of the Tudor period are 
fretumntJy enriched with mouldings. 

CntKllta, ei-me'-U-it (Gr.), was aneientlv avtplied to 
tnmsiyes or other things stored up as valuables, and 
in the early Church denoted the sacred vessels nml 
utensils belonging to the church, Ueuce, CeimeUar- 
4W 
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eta, or CeimeliophyUix, was the officer, ha anoient 
churches and monasteries, who had the custody of 
these things; and as rolls ond archives were alto 
under bit charge, he was also frequently called Car- 
lophglax, or Chafes arckivortttn. 

Citissixi, (See CuzLinotnnx.) a 

Cslaxbhi, eel/S-rent, among logioians is a name 
given to a mode of syllogism, in which the major pro¬ 
position and conclusion are universal negatives, and 
the minor a universal affirmative; as,— 

OB. Hone whose understanding is limited can ba 
omniscient. 

LA. Every man’s understanding is limited. 

KENT. Therefore, no man is omniscient, 

CsnASTRACXX, s e-l&t-irai'-te-r, in Dot., tho Spindle- 
tree faiq., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in tho 
sub-class Calynjlora, consisting of yu genera and abont 
2110 species, chiefly natives of the warmer parts of Asia, 
North America, and Europe, though mauv are found 
at the Cape of Good Hope. They are shrubby plants, 
with simple loaves mud small deciduous stipules. 
Flowers small, regular, and perfect, or rarely unisexual 
by abortion; sepals and petals 4—5, imbricated in 
■estivation; stamens equal in number to, and alternate 
with the petals, and inserted with them on a large, flat, 
expanded diet ovary superior, plncentas axilo; fruit 
superior, 2—.' . lied. The plants are chiefly remark¬ 
able lor the pi i".eiice of nn acrid principle. Tho seeds 
of some contain oil; those of Celaetrue panieulntua 
yield an oil used as a medicine in India. Two other 
species of the typical genus, C. eeandene end sens- 
gnlentie, have purgative and emetic barks, (See Catjza. 
Euonymcs.) 

Cklkky. (See Arttrx.) 

Cblhstiuk, tel'-ee-tinr, a mineral found in rbom- 
boidul prismatic crystals, consisting of eulphate qf 
etronfia. It is the commonest mineral of strontia. 

C'rr.BSTiKS, eel'-ei-tins, a religions order, founded 
in the 1:1th century by Peter de Meuron, who was 
afterwards raised to the papal chair as Cc lea tin V.; 
whence they took their name. This ordor speedily 
extended itself in Italy, France, Germany, and other 
parts of Europo. Their habit consists of a white gown, 
ft capucho, and a block seapulary. When they go out, 
they nears black cowl with tho capucbe. They ore 
allowed no auimal food except when ill, aud have fre¬ 
quent fasts. They rise two iiours after midnight to 
say matins. This order was numerous in the middle 
of last century, but it is now nearly extinct. 

Cbmbary, eel'-ib-ti-ee (Lat. ccelebt, unmarried), is 
the stato of unmarried persons. In tho ancient world 
celibacy was generally -viewed with disrespect, and 
legal enactments were sometimes issued against it. 
Among the Spartans those who lived in celibacy were 
subjected to various disadvantages, and in their old 
age were not treated with the same respect os other 
citizens. Among tho Homans various means were 
adopted to discourage cclibncy, and frequently tinea 
were imposed upon old bachelors. Dionysius Hali- 
carussseus mentions an ancient constitution whereby 
all persons of full age were compelled to marry; hut 
the first law of this kind of which wo have any 
certainty was that enacted under Augustus, called 
Lcs Julia de Maritar.dis ordinibne, end afterwards 
Tn pia-Popptea, or Julia Papin, from certain amend¬ 
ments made on it under the consuls Papius and Pop. 
psens. By this law divers prerogatives were given 
to those who had many children, and penalties im¬ 
posed on all that led a einglo life—as, that they 
could not succeed to an inheritance except of their 
nearest relatives, unless they married within 100 days 
after the death of the testator. The Church of Homo 
imposes a universal celibacy on all its clergy, from the 
pope to the lowest deacon and subdeacon. - The advo¬ 
cates for this usage pretend that a vow of perpetual 
celibacy was required in the ancient Church as a con¬ 
dition of ardinaiion even from the earliest apostolic 
times. This, however, was evidently not the case, for 
we possess numerous examples to the contrary. It is 
generally believed that most of the apostles were mar¬ 
ried men; St. Peter certainly was, and Philip, one of 
the seven deacons, was also a married man. St. Paul 
asserted that lie had the power " to lead about n sister, 
wile, as well as other apostles*’ (1 Cor. ix. 6). In 
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the ages alter the apottlet, we have account] ofseveral 
married bisliops, presbyter*, and deacon*. Poly carp 
mention* Valcna, presbyter of Philippi, who was u 
married man; and there are still extant two letters of 
Tertuljian, a presbyter of the 2nd century, addressed 
to bis wife. Hovntus was a married preroy ter of Car¬ 
thage, as we learn from Cyprian, who was, in the 
opinion of some, also himself married; and ao was 
Ciecilius, who converted him, and Numidius, another 
presbyter of Carthage. Many of the ancient fathers, 
however, wrote in favour of celibacy; and as early as 
the beginning of the 4th century eomo persona in'the 
Church advocated the passing of a law obliging the 
clergy to abstain from marriage. At the council ol 
Nice, a.i>. 325, a motion was rondo to that effect; but 
it was so strenuously opposed by Puphuutius, an Egyp¬ 
tian bishop, that it was laid aside. Sinoius, who died 
about the end of the 4th century, was the first nope 
who forbade the marriage of the clergy; but celibacy 
does not seem to hate been completely established in 
the Church till tho papacy of Gregory VlL, at the end 
of tho 11th century, and even then it was loudly com¬ 
plained against by rouny writers. Tho old English and 
Welsh records show that tho clergy were married there 
as Into as the 11th century. Celibacy was established 
in the Greek church by the council of Trullo, (ilKJ, but 
only as regards bishops. Presbyters, deacons, and all 
the inferior orders, may live in the mnrricd state nfter 
ordination. Perhaps celibacy more than anything else 
is to be regarded as the weak point of tho Human Ca¬ 
tholic church, and that which contributed most to the 
success of tho Reformation. The violence thus done 
to human nature was tho cause of the gross immorali¬ 
ties that prevailed in the Church, and rendered the 
priesthood the despised among the people. At the 
time of the Reformation the attention of tho Church 
was directed to this subject, and it was discussed at the 
council of Trent (1503), whether celibacy ought still 
to bo maintained; but the majority were m its favour. 
Recently, and even within the last few yonrs, the ijima- 
tion has been agitated in various parts of tho continent, 
particularly in Germany. 

CtlLLAHIUS, or ('KLLKB AMffl, fl-lai'-te-VS (fiat., 
cellarer), an officer in monasteries to whom belonged 
tlie care and procurement of prov chons for tho con¬ 
tent. 

C’EM.irts, seV-lites, a religious order, founded at 
Antwerp in the beginning of the 1-ttli century. Their 
patron was one Alexius, a Roman; and hence, in Italy, 
they were colled Alexians, but in tho .Netherlands and 
Germany, where they had many nionasteneH, Ollitcs. 

Cells, sells (Eat. eella, a ceil), in Pliys., ore 
closed vesicles, or minute bags, formed by a mem- 
brand in which no definite strncturo can he dis¬ 
cerned, and having a easily which may contain mat- 
ters of variable consistence. These cells, remaining 
us separate corpuscles in tho fluids, and grouped 
together in the solids, persisting, in some eases, with 
but little change, in others undergoing a partial or 
thorough transformation, produce the varieties of 
form and structure met with in the animal and vege¬ 
table textures. The embryo animal, ns well as the 
embryo plant, is, in its early singes, entirely formed 
ef cells of a simple and uniform character; 'and it is 
by a gradual transformation in (he progress of deve¬ 
lopment that some of these cells become converted 
into the diversified element* of a complex inline. We 
find in the operations of the simple cell an epitome, as 
it were, of tho-a of the highest and most complex 
plant, which again bear a close resemblance w ii b thus* 
thut aro immediately concerned in tho nutrition urnl 
reproduction of the animal body. Everv cell owes its 
origin, in some way, to a pre-existing cell. In plants, 
the most common mode at multiplication is the subdi¬ 
vision of the original crll into two halves. Sometimes 
the new cells originate in little bud-Iiko prominence* 
on tlic surface of tlie parent cell, nhieh, after a time, 
become detached and form cell*. Coll* have properly 
a spheroidal or rounded shape, but they assume vu- 
rious forms from coming in contact with oilier cells. 
Certain of tho animal tissue*, in their earlier comli- 
tions, appear in form of a congeries of cells, almost 
entirely resembling the vegetable cells, and in their 
subsequent transformation peas through a arnica of 
changes resembling those that occur in vegetable de- 
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velopmeut. In animals, as in plants, there am MW 
principal ways in whkheeUsmny be developed; namely, 
within the cavity of a previously existing cell, ia wWoh 
case the process is said to be endogenous; or ta tbs 
midst uf a plastio fluid, or blastema, probably contain¬ 
ing cell-germs, which has been prepared or elaborated 
by cells of a previous generation, but which bos bead 
set free by their rapture. Tlie lindens seems to pee* 
form a much more important part in animal thou in 
plant colls, in which, indeed, ns a rule, it is absent | 
and oven in animal cells it is often wantiug. It is • 
small round or oval body in the interior of the cell, 
sometimes lying {ten, lint at other times attached to 
tho cell-wall, and averaging in diameter, in the animal 
cells, from 5i ,Vn to of an inch. In the conversion 
of colls into the several tissues, there is in different in¬ 
stances a great difference, not only in tho nature and 
extent of the change which the cells undergo, but also 
in tho condition which these bodies have attained when 
the process of ohangc commences. In some casesthey 
have already acquired a distinot cell-wall and cavity j 
in ot hers they never attain the condition uf cell* strictly 
so culled, and tho process of transformation begins 
while they may lie said to be but in a nascent state. 
The following are the principal modes In which cells or 
their elements are metamorphosed 1. Increase in 
sue and chango of figure; 2. alteration of suhstanoe 
and of eontents; 3. division into fibrils; 4. changes 
in (bo relation of cells to each other; 5. formation of 
membranes and fibres from the blastema, without the 
intervention of actual cells; A. changes in tlie nuclei 
of cells; and 7. ulterior changes in the blastema. 
Two or more of the processes hero mentioned may 
occur in tho same cell.— Hef. Hbllikor's Manual qf 
Human Histology; Von Mold’s Anatomy and Physi¬ 
olm/y of the Vegetable Cell; Carpenter's Principles ij f 
Physiology; Qnain’s Anatomy. 

Ckllulab Tissue, srl'-lu-lar, in Annt., is tho old 
name given to what is now commonly know ii as n rcolar, 
reticular, or connective tissue. It is composed of a 
largo number of small transparent fibrils, each about 
t, of an inch diameter, crossing each other in all 
dircclionr, and leaving smijtopen Simeon, or areolte ; 
whence its name of nrcolnrTl*siie. This is otic af the 
most extensively diffused of all the tissues of tlie human 
body, forming tho coimceting medium of tdl tho others. 
It ia very sparingly supplied with blood-vessels,and no 
nerves have been found distributed to it. 

(Vi.lulak Tissue, in Rot. (See Tis-ure.) 

Ckli.ui.aui.b, eel'-u-ld-rt... in Rot., plan In composed 
of cellular li-sue only, forming ono of tho two great, 
suhkmgiloms in JJo Candolle's system of ol«*«ifl cation. 

C'l. J.os I A, se-lo'-ei-it, in Hot., a gen. of plant* belonging 
to the list. orrl. Amarauthareie. Several spreies hava 
bright-coloured persistent flowers, end aro cultivated 
in our gut fens. The best-known is C. crista/a, ths 
cock's comb. 

Cm.iflf (1st. eellis, aehiael), in Archscol., is ths 
i.sinc given to certain instruments of stone or bronse, 
used by people in the earliest state of civilization, and 
found chiefly in tumuli and oilier early earthwork* 
in Western Europe. Tho term ha# been somewhat 
loosely applied to various kinds of cutting instruments! 
Imt it is now generally restricted to clnspls or small 
instruments of a similur character. Some of the stotta 
celts are extremely rude and inartificial, but other* 
are bountifully shaped and highly polished. They vaty 
considerably in sice, but are commonly about six inches 
in length, and generally bear some approximation in 
shape to an incisor tooth. Bronze celts belong tow 
somewhat higher state of aociul progress, and present 
a greater diversity of form than the stone celt. Them 
are numerous examples of both kinds in the British 
Museum.—Ref. English Cyclopaedia. —Arts and Sci¬ 
ence*. 

CuLTTDT'BiAtvB, seU'-i-lt'-re-Bns, or Icelt'-i-be’^i-Hns, m 
people of ancient Spam, who are supposed to hav .• hern 
descended from the Celts of Gaul, who, having inufiF 
grated into Spain, became mixed with tlie native Iberi¬ 
ans ; nnd thus their descendants became distinguished 
fur t he licst qualities of both peoples. They inhabited • 
large inland district of Spain, corresponding to the S.W. 
portion of Aragon, nearly the whole of Cuenca end 
bona, and a large port of Burgos. They were a brave 
and warlike people, equally distinguished a* cavalry 
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wd a* foot-soldiers, and proved formidable antago- 
niite both to the Carthaginian* and Ramans. They 
were lubdoed by Uunuibal with difficulty; and, alter 
having submitted to the Roman* in the tecond Punio 
war, they subsequently revolted againat them. It was 
not till alter tins wars of Sertoriua that they were finally 
subdued, and began to adopt the Roman language ana 
manner*. 

Celtic Akchitectpeb, wlf -ft, or teR'-ifc —This term 
i* aomeiinie* applied to t lie rude attempts at building in 
atone which were made by the Celta of Gaul end Bri- 
tain. They conaiat tide By of Druidicul remaina in the 
form of tem plea and cromlecba. Tlie lemplea were huge 
Mocha pf stone aet up in a circle, in a vertical position, 
which snpport other* placed horizontally upon them, 
0 * imposts or lintels. Borne of these stones bear traces 
of the chisel, and the upright and transverse block* 
were often fitted together with mortisc-und-tenon 
joint*. The cromlechs, which consist externally of a 
large block supported on three or four smaller ones, 
were supposed to have been altars on which the 
Druidssacrificed human and other victims: but they 
have bpcu found to ho monumental records covering 
cavities below the surface of the earth, in which bones 
of men and animals, and stone implements, have been 
discovered. The finest Druidicul circles or temples 
that still remniu tolorably perfect are tlioso of Stone¬ 
henge and Avebury, in Wiltshire, and of Cumae, near 
Auray, iu the department of the Morbihan, in the 
north-west of Franco. Cromlechs are to be lourtd in 
many parts of the British isles, the Channel Islands, 
France, and other parts of Europe. The most remark¬ 
able in this country are at Fins Ncwydd, in Anglesey, 
end near A violent, lfcut, the latter of which is known 
** Kit’s Coty House. 

(JiiLTiB, teU'-te, in Dot., a gon. of trees belonging 
to the Ulmarc«, or Kim order. The fruit of C. arei- 
detitalii, which is commonly known as tho Sugar-berry 
or Kettle-tree, has a sweetish, astringent tusle, mid 
has been used with some success in dysentery, C.urien- 
tatie lias aromatic properties. 

Om.TH, or Kki.th, imi, kellt (Lat. Celt it ; Gr. Krllai, 
QuUitai), an anuient. race of people, which at one tune 
appear to havo inhabited the greater part of Central 
ana Western Europe. Hhe recent researches of philo¬ 
logists have shown that the Celtic language belongs to 
the ltido.Germanic group; but at what time they 
migrated westward is unknown. They appear to havo 
been d tided into two great, families,—tlie Gauls, who 
inhabit id Gaul, to whom the mime of Celts is ltioro 
properly applied, and tho Cimbri, or Cimmcrii, who 
appear to have m ignited from Asia at a later period, 
and spread themselves over Germany to the Ocean. 
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and Cruel a? as inhabiting the remotest parts of Europe 
towards the setting of the sun, near the sources of 
the Danube. A great immigration of the Gauls into 
Italy took place m the reign of tho Roman king Tar- 
quintas Prisons, under the leadership of Utlhiresus; 
and at the sumo time another horde of them, undci 
Segovcsus, crossed tlie Rhine, and, advancing ns far an 
tite Ucrcynian forest, settled along the Danube, and 
in tlie country now culled Bohemia. At a very remote 
period tho Celia 1 hud also passed into Spain, where 
their descendants became afterwards known us Celli- 
beriana ; and they tikewiso crossed over into Britain. 
Several subsequent irruptions of the Gaul* took place 
into Italy; and in 0 O. HUH the city of Rome was taken 
and burned hv ilicsc barbarians. About HSO n.c. avast 
multitude of’Celts or Gauls invaded Macedonia and 
Greece, spreading terror and devastation everywhere 
before them, and, after making immense booty, re¬ 
turned homewards. An invasion of barbarians from 
the east of the Klmne and north of the Danube, nbout 
B.c. ltd, first made the Unmans acquainted with the 
Oimliri. Rome years inter the Teutones and Cimbri 
attacked tlie lk'li-a'; and Ciesar states that the Beige; 
were the only people of Gallia who prevented tlie 
Cimbri and Teutones from invading their territory. 
The powdr of the Celts in Europe was, however, on the 
decline long before tlie time of Ciesar, The Gauls of 
Italy had been subjugated by tlie Romans; and in 
Gaul they were pressed on one ride by tlie Bclgtcnnd 
Germans, and on the other by the Iberians. The 
tgumuis of the aucieat Celts are now found in Brittany, 
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Wales, the Highlandt of Sootlend, the Isle of Men, and 
Ireiund. The Celtic tongues ore the Scotch aud Irish 
Gallic, the Maux, Welsh, Cornish, and Breton. The 
Basque, it is now generally agreed, it not a dialect of 
tlm Celtic. We know nothing of any original Celtio 
alphabet, now of any works in that language; but in 
Gaul they teem to have become acquainted with the 
Greek language from the colony of Mnssilia (Mar¬ 
seilles). The Celts wnro men of largo size, fair com* 
pinion, blue eves, and light-coloured hair. They were 
of a fickle disposition, warlike, vain, boastful, end 
clamorous. Their government seems to have been n 
kind of aristocracy, their chiefs forming a senate or 
supreme council. Tin* Druids formed a powerful body 
among them, being the guardians and interpreters of 
their laws, as well as the ministers of their religion. 
They were also tlie in-,1 ruetoc* of the people in ell 
kinds of knowledge with whioh they wore acquainted. 
Their bards or poets Imd also great inttucnce among 
them, and used to ar-compnny their songs with instru- 
'mental music on harps end tlie like. The Celts hodno 
temples nor images, but worshipped their deity in 
groves end forests. Their religion seems to have been 
originally a sort of Theism; but they afterwards adopted 
sonic of the gods of the Germans and other nations. It 
is nndouhlca tl d they oil'ered human victim* in tbnir 
sacrifices.— If- 'ricliard’s liaatern Origin of the Celtic 
Nat tone, edit, '.y Dr. I.athuni, 1S57; Hmith'a Die* 
tinnart/ of G -k and Homan Geography; Englith 
Cyeloptrdia —Art.i and Sciences. 

Cement, te-mcnl', a term applied to those build* 
ing materials of a eulcnreoue uml siliatan* nature which, 
when mixed with water, set quickly. By this property 
they arc distinguished from mortars, which require 
tune to harden. Natural cements are obtained by cal* 
filling argillaceous limestone continuing silicate of alu¬ 
mina. The slono being burnt, tho carbonic acid i* 
driven oil', and when water is added, a hydrated sili¬ 
cate ofiime and alumina is formed. Cements thus mad* 
are known in England ns Roman cements, Bnd are pre¬ 
pared from the septnna found in the lias and London 
clays. Artificial cements of this character are mad* 
by calcining carbonate o( limn and fine river mud 
together. l’nrttand cement isnmrlein this way. Keene’» 
cement is obtained by recalcinitig gypsum which ha* 
iieen once burnt, mid afterw arda saturated with alum- 
water. Par;on cement is made in tho same way, borax 
being substituted for ilium. Oil cement*, consisting of 
lime, powdered tiles, litharge, ami oil, were formerly 
much used; but they do not stand the London atmo¬ 
sphere, nor have they any powers of re* sting force. 
Temporary rewrote aro vised by dillercnt workmen for 
holding their works vv bile in progress. Thus, in lens- 
griuding, tho glass plate is held to tho tool by a mix¬ 
ture of lvaiii, beeswax, and whiting. In joining gas- 
pipes, white or red lead, ground with oil, is used. 
Electric cement is composed of 1 of beeswax, 6 of 
resin, and 1 of red ochre, l-'or engineering works, a 
mixture of two ounces of sabaniniouiac, one ounce of 
sulphur, and sixteen ounces of iron filings is made, and 
when required for ii*c, it is mixed with twenty part* of 
iron boring* or filings, uml made into a paste with 
nnter, and applied immediately. A sulphide of iron 
gradually forms, male mg the joint as strong 8* tho 
iron of which the purls are composed. A good ce¬ 
ment for mending china is made by mixing fresh 
piaster uf Fans with wltro of egg and applying it 
immediately. White lead, carefully applied, also 
answer* the purposo very aril. f| 

Cbhentxtiox, ee-men-fai'-ehun, the process of con¬ 
verting iron into steel bv being heated, in the form of 
liars, for several hours w itli charcoal-powder in a chest 
of refruotory clav. Tlie result of the operation is called 
hlietered ete'el, from the npv»>wrnn''e of the surface. (Set 
Inox and Stem., and Ui.ibtebed Steel.) 

Cxmkteut, ecm’-e-tcr-c (Ur. koimrterion, from kef- 
moo, I sleep), denote* literally a dormitory, or plae* 
(hr sleeping in, and was applied by the early Chris¬ 
tians to a place of burial, as indicating their belief in • 
future resurrection. (Srt Bukul.) 

CrxoTxrn, een ! ~o-U\f (Gr. kenot, empty, and tapkoa. 
a tomb), is an empty tomb, a (poaunient erecta* 
in memory of a deceased person, apart from th* body. 

Cbixseb, etn'-ttr (Fr. eueteeer, to perfume), a,VS** 
or sacred vessel used for burning incase*, Th* Jewish 
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censer vu • vort of chafing-dish with or without • 
handle,, and probably of nriom fonn*. Josephus toll* 
ua Chat Kist Solomon mode 20,000gold centers for thr 
temple of Jerusalem to ofTor perfumes in, and 10,000 
others to carry lire in. Canters were alto much used 
by the Greeka and Romans, being by the former termed 
timmiaterio*, and by the latter thttribulxm. They are 
atiU need in the service of the Roman Catholic church 

Civiou, ten'-turt (Lot. reiweo, 1 take account of), 
two officers among the ancient Romans, first appointed 
by tbe fifth king of Koine, Scrriiis Tullius. After the 
abolition of tho monarchy, the office of censor was held 
by the consuls. Special magistrates were ultimately 
elected i these were all patricians until 351 n.c., when 
Gains Marciu?, a plebeian, was elected. A decree 
was after*unis issued, which enacted that one of the 
two censors should always be a plebeian. The duties of 
the censorship were,—to take Uie census aud register 
the property of tho Roman people ; to superintend 
and watch over the public morality, and administer^ 
the public finances. The office was looked upon as'' 
tho Ugliest in the state next to tlic dictatorship, and 
was originally held for tho term of 11 vn years, but 
afterwards nulySfor a year and a half. Tbe decisions 
of the censors were received with much reverence. 
As tbe regulators of public morality, they exercised 
absolute powers, which were much dreaded. In time 
these powers were extended irnm public investigatiou 
to private, ntid the censors could inflict disgrace on 
any person whose conduct they disapproved of, either 
in regard to business or domestic matters. In the re- 
gulutinu of tin* public treasury they took upon them* 
selves the collection of all taxes, rates, anil tithes; 
they ulso prepared the budget or statement of the 
national finances. 

Csirsoiisitip or tux Press denotes that kind of 
ftxnmm itum by government officials, to which printed 
publications are m some countries subjected, previous 
to their coming before the public. Soon nflcr the in¬ 
vention of printing, the Church became aware of the 
dangerous cliiirneter of (lie mighty power that hud 
sprung up. The pric*ts felt that the dilltision of know¬ 
ledge would he destructive of their influence over flu? 
people ; anil hence they exerted all tlirirpower against 
It. Thev endeavoured’ llrst to prohibit Ur* reiid’tip, 
and afterward i they placed rent notions on the printing 
of hooks. An errir-iusliral superintendence of the 
press was introduced in 117!) mid ) 196; but was more 
completely established by bull of Leo X. in lf/lo. In 
this (lie bishops and inquisitors were required 1o 
examine all books beiore they were printed, and thus 
to prevent the prtinmlgniit.fi of heretical opinions. 
This principle of censorship the Church of Ron.e still 
adheres to, and enforces in nil countries where she has 
the power to do so. For the benefit of (hose ronntries 
ia which slis ImiUiot the power to enforce her wishes, 
indices were prepared of such books ns were not in be 
read under penalty of church censure. The 1 tiller 
Lilmri.m prnhiOilnrum was commenced by the conned 
of Trent (1.-»+(.). For work hoi an established character 
which eunnot well he prohibited, there is an Index Ex- 
mirpalortnx, denoting that they are only to bo rend after 
being corrected or expurgated. In those countries 
where Protestantism established itself, a cciporhkip of 
tho press was also maintained, but in a more meddled 
form. In England it was the practice to license hooka 
to be printed, t he licensing power liemg chiefly mono¬ 
polized hv the bi-hnpa. Hence, we frequently gee the 
word Jmnriwiifiir (let it be printed) on old bonks. It 
was abut,sited hi this country in lf!0l, and now nnv 
work mnv he published; but the parties concerned will 
be ameiui'ile to law if it contain anything ilieg.il or 
libellous. There ate different modes of eeusoraliip; 
bat the more common are when llie Mg. has to bo sub¬ 
mitted In the examination of a public officer or licenser, 
who deirlea any objectionable passages, or when the 
work is cfiminied niter liemg printed, and found to 
contain anything ol jcelioniilite, its salo is prohibited, 
and the author or publisher liable for prosecution. 
{Set L'B"Rtt or thk I’xrBB ) , 

CtVM'tr, »e,d-»A«r«, is a judgment condemning some 
book, set um,or person. E>rfemaihcul censaee is aspiri- ] 
tout punishment fsflicted by some ecelesiastiesl judge, / 
wiwreby a Christ mn is deprived of communion m ith the I 
Ohureb, or • elcrgymau prohibited from exercising | 


tbe sacerdotal office. These can tores are exocmasMt* 
cation, suspension, and interdict. 

Cbksci, ssa'-sas (Let. emssi, from nmn, I tab 
rolue, or esteem), denotes an enumeration of tS 
people, such as is now made at stated periods ia me e t 
of the countries of Europe. Tbe practice of number* 
ing the people appears to have prevailed in certain 
countries from a very early period. We are told tital 
about 600,000 men of Israel went up out of Kgypt, 
besides women and children, and thore it reason to 
believe that they had borrowed the practice from the 
Egyptians, among whom they had been living. At a 
Inter period, David incurred the anger of Jehovah by 
numbering tlie people. Josh and the captains’ of the 
ho-t were employed to do this work, and it occupied 
them nine months and twenty day's, the number of 
valiant men in Israel being 800,<NXl, in Judah 000,000. 

I n these early times, the object of numbering the people 
was chiefly to ascertain the number of fighting men that 
could lie brought into the field j and hence we find that 
no aerouut ia taken of women and children. At slate* 
period, among the Greeks aud licminus wealth comae 
to he regarded as an important principle in the states 
utid t lie census was taken more for ascertaining the 
wealth of the people, in order to adjunt (lie rights and 
dnl ici of citizenship among the dill event finises. Fra 
nous to the tune of Bolen, a citizen rights at Athene 
depended upon his ancestry; but that lawgiver sub* 
sti tilled properly for birth, aud made n citizen's right! 
ami duties dependent upon his properly. Accordingly, 
all l he citizens were divided into tour cliissea, according 
lo flier annual income, liy the laws of Servius Tub 
lin«, the Human citizen? were divided into six classes, 
according lo the amount of their property. The Unman 
c mi* us was taken with groat cere, and was very minute 
and full. It indicated not only the number and re¬ 
spective classes of all free persons, but their domestic 
position us husbands and wives, futhers and mother*, 
suns ami daughters. Tlio oen«ps. which at Urst was 
employed In uncertain the military strength of n people, 
and ullcrwnrdn llu-ir wenlth, may now lie said to have 
in view the much nioro important object ol ascertain¬ 
ing, in its widest Hprine, tlio social condition und pro¬ 
gress uf n people, with a view also to bulling out tOOM 
combi ions, pii >siciil and moral, upon which social pro¬ 
gress and well-being depend. It is not a little remark* 
able, that the fir t census of this cmmtiy dales only 
lioin me beginning of the present cenuiry (1801), 
I’rcvioiis to that time, the most vague idrim prevailed 
us to tin? amount of its population. Since then • 
ecnsiiH ol the people bus been taken decennially. Odd 
nun h valuable information htu in tins wav been col¬ 
lected as to tho age, rank, sex, condition, &e„ of each 
person. Tlio lust census was taken on 7th April, 1861, 
and gnxa the total population of the Unit'd Kingdom 
no ■Jb.t'.tM./t't'.’ A schedule was Irli at each bouse am 
Saturday, (lib April, and call-d lor on Monday, the 
nili, lo be filled up, with pnrticulnie of fiery porno* 
who passed the night of Hunday in the house. Up 
fewer than it.dSl enumerators were employed in dis¬ 
tributing and collecting the schedules, berides 4,840 
-npenutending officers, and the Ciwlom-lmuse offieeta 
and others employed to enumerate per-.ims in rcassia. 
In other countries, the period twin ecu the taking of 
each census varies generally from three to ten yeaeftf 
b-iog threo Tears in Prussia ami Aunfrtn, five years W 
France, and ten in the United (?) -tale? of America, 

Cm, Dent (Lat. centum, a bund red), is ii term ftp- 
qiienllr used in commerce to denote a certain rate eg 
rutin, being so much per hundred. Thus five per oeafi. 
profit or loss upon a transaction implies that the 
amount of profit or lot? is hi the pronorliou of £6 n 
every 4:100. This rate is termed the pereentape. Gent 
i? also the name of pi rlsin small cm*,* in vnmma covin- 
tries, l«**ng i ho hundredth part of other coins: ihutia 
the l'n ted States the cent w the part of a dollar, or 
shout one halfpenny English; in Franco the cent ia, 
, > n part of a franc, about ^ of a peunv Kiiglndi; tadT 
hi Holland the cent is xlg part of tbe guilder, or 1 of a 
prm,v English. 

CsvtaUos, nea'-fors (Gr., bn11-slnv**r*), a wild raoe 
of men who in anoient times Hilis'iiled Mount Pelioft, 
in Thes*a1r, and who were fabled to have been lia f tnaa 
and Imlf horse?,— the upper part of the figure being 
that of a man, the lower that ol a horse. They are 
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breadth, a mere elaborate tjntom of framework is re¬ 
quired, whiob must be pat together In suoli a manner 
that it will offer a sufficient resistance to the weight 
placed npon it without bendinr perceptibly beneath it, 
and that it may bo readily taken away when tlm arch 
is completed, care being taken to avoid giving heavy 
blows in removing it, which may shake and injuro the 
fresh masonry. (,S>* Bbidox.) In building arches of 
brickwork or small stones, the frames ora pluced live or 
six feet apart, and tied together with braces, and on, 
these thick narrow planks are placed, lilting closely 
together to support t lie bricks ; but when large stones 
are used, close boarding is not required, and they are 
supported on what nro technically called " laggings." 
Wl ten the span is of great site, tlio centering consist* 
of a great number of vertical frames or trusses, dis- 
posed in such a manner as to offer effectual'resistance 
to the strain that it brought to bear on them iu the 
direction of their length; and these frames are 
strengthened with horizontal beams and cross braces, 
the whole forming a rigid network of timber. In 
making frames for centerings, it must be carefully con* 
trived that the load shall uot act in a direction trans¬ 
verse to the grain of the wood that is used; the 

I ircssure must, therefore, bo carried throughout the 
ength of tiie beams, some of which, in the usual met hod 
of construction, are directed against the abutments 
which are to support the arch, and sustained by them, 
and others which tend in an inward direction, towards 
the centre, are supported and prevented from yielding 
by the longitudinal pull of other beams that cross them 
obliquely. Shoes of cast-iron, that receive the ends of 
the beams, aroused in modern rentering# to obviate 
the necessity of making tie-joints, which weaken the 
beams. Care must be taken to prevent the centering 
from rising at the crown, which it is liable to do if it he 
not skilfully mode, on account of the weight of the 
haunches of the arch tending to push the crown 
upwards. The centering used for Waterloo bridge, 
designed by ltcnnir, is one of the best examples iu 
which the frames are supported by the ahutmeals only. 
In bnildmg Chester and Gloucester bridges, Hr. Har¬ 
rison, the engineer of tho former, supported his cen¬ 
tering on temporary piers built in the bed of the river i 
while Telford, who built tbe latter, supported his on 
piles. Flexible centres, so railed because tho timbers 
of which they nro composed can move freely on one 
another, are seldom used in tbe present day, because 
they invariably rise at tho crown from tlie weight of tho 
haunches, ami tho regularity of tlio curvature of the 
arches cannot ho relied on. 'The arches of tho beauti¬ 
ful elliptical bridgo of Nouilly, built by 1‘cyronnct, 
were constructed on centerings of this description. 

CiwtbiPktai. Fokch, ten-trip'-e-tiil (Or. l-entron , 
centre: Lat. peto, I seek), is the force by which a body 
In motion is kept revolving round a central point, hi- 
. stead of flying off at a tangent to its orbit. 

Ckstciuv. ( de « Ekttmkau, Saudatia.) 
Ckntuuibs or Masdvih'BO, trn'-tu-reet, the name 
of. tho ilrst great Protestant history of tlio Cliureh, 
and is so called from being divided into centuries, 
cock volume taking np 1(H) years, and from Magde- 
hurg, the city whero it was prepared. It was projected 
by Matthias FlaciuR, shoot 15">2, and tho ilrst volume 
was published at Bale in 1559. Thirteen volumrs 
bare appeared, bringing the history down to 1900. It 
is a work characterized by great judgment, learning, 
and fidelity. Each century is treated under sixteen 
A distinct heads or chapters, viz.s—1. General View of 
” the Period; 2. Extent and Propagation ot tlie Church; 

X. Persecution and Tranquillity of the Church; 4. 
j Doctrine; 6. Heresies; 0. Kite* and Ceremonies; 7. 
Government: 8. Schisms; 9. Councils; 10. Lives of 
Bishops and Doctors; 11. Heretics; 12. Martyrs: 19. 
Miracles; M Condition of the Jews; IS. other Reli¬ 
gions ; 16. Political Condition of the World. In the 
preparation of the work there were five general direc¬ 
tors and ten paid agents, seven of whom, well-informed 
students, were employed in collecting materials; two 
Of greater learning and experience arranged the mat¬ 
ter thus collected, and submitted it to the directors, 
after which an amanuansio was employed to make a 
fair copy of the whole. 

CsrHAtun, tqf-i-t'-lii (from Or. kepkaU, head), 
ta Bet, a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. 
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dHckonoreoi. The simulated mot of 0. ipttatut who 
is the officinal ipecacuanha of the British pharma 
cupa-ius. It is known as (roe, uuruUuttd, BraSWSg, 
or Lisbon ipecacuanha, and is tho only eorteogtr 
monly met with in this country. It is collected In aU 
seasons of the year, but chiefly from January to 
March, and ia imported from liio Janeiro, Bahia, and 
Pernambuco. When given in largo doses, it nets aa an 
emetic and as a purgative: in small doses it is asps#* 
torant uud diaphoretic. Ita peculiar properties am 
principally dun to an ulkaloid called emetiua. 

Ckpualaspis, ttf-A-lAt'-pit (Gr, kept ale, bead, atpit, 
shield), in Ucol., the Bucbler-uead, a fish of the lower 
Old Bed Sandstone or Devonian period, so colled from 
having the bones of tho head united into aeingla shield- 
like case. 

Ckphaltc, te-fiil'-ik (Gr. ienhalilcot), ia applied 
to something pertaining to the bead. Thus, cephalic 
medicines arc such as ora administered for disorders 
of tho head. 

Ckph alitib, tef - S - ll'-lit (from Or.ktphalt, the head), 
in Med., inflammation of the brain, (Set Biutur, 

DlSRASKS OP TUB.) 

CKi-UAi.orouA, trf-S-lnp'-o-dk (Gr. ktphalt, head) 
pous, font), a class of molluscous animals, raoro highly 
organized than any other, presenting iinnoubled rudi¬ 
ments of an internal skelelou, and containing secretive, 
digestive, respiratory, and generative organs. They 
are also distinguished by the possession of loaomotive 
organs around the head in the shape of prolonged ten- 
I nculn, w Inch project forward ahd more or leu conceal 
tho mouth. 

Cbfiikvs, te'-fe-ut, a constellation of tho northern 
hemisphere, midway between tho Folar star and Oyg- 
lius. The principal stars in this group arb of tho third 
magnitude only. 

Cbpi Cobpus, tt'-pi tor-put, is n return made by a 
sheriff upon a capiat, or other process to the like pur. 
pose, that ho hath taken the body of the party named 
in the process, os ho was thereby oomnmn<led. 

Ci eor.A, tep-o'-U, a gen. of fish, the bodies of which 
nro much compressed and elongated. (Set lliusa 
Fish.) 

Ohh AMBTCinAt, te-rlhn-hi'-te-de, a family of coleopte. 
roiis itmccis, distinguished by tbe inordinate length of 
their nntrnme. Generally they era of elegant form, and 
aro found in iorcsts and woods, on the trunks of trees, 
but rarely on flowers. Borne of tbe exotic species are 
remarkable for emitting oiler death a scent something 
hkn ultnr of roses. The only scented Oorambyold 
known in England is tho musk-beetle (Ctramby* mot- 
chat at). It is about an inoh lgng, and of a flue green 
colour. It ie found on willows in the neighbourhood 
of London. There is n very splendid collection of 
these insect v,in the British Museum. 

Cbbabtrs, te-riii’-ieet (Gr. keratftt, born), a make 
distinguished by two horny protuberances on its head, 
and bence kno« n as tho liorued snake. It is said to 
exist almost entirely without water. It is found ill 
Libya, Arabia, Ac. 

Cuba svs, ter’-ii-tut, in Bot., a gen. of trees be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord, Sotactm, sub-ord. Amygdaltm. 
Several species or varieties of this genus product tte 
well-known fruits called cherries. The varieties usually 
cultivated in our gardens are supposed to have bam 
derived originally from two wild species, C. avium and 
p ultfaris. Both have white flowers in cluster* or nearly 
sessile umbels, and both are generally regarded as 
natives of Britain and of the middle and south of 
Europe. Tho timber of C. aeium ie valuable for tho 
purposes of the cabinet-maker, turner, and mntioalin. 
sirument maker; the straight small branches are used 
for making pipe-stems, and the leaves have been used 
as a substitute for tea. Tha bark of the speoies C. 
napotlim possesses astringent and febrifugal proper¬ 
ties; that stripped from its root is used in Mexieo as 
a remedy against dysentery. The leaves of C. eiqm-fer 
citla contain so muoh hydrocyanic (prattle) Acid os to 
prove poisonous to cattle that feed upon them. Most 
parts of the *(fecies C. Lauro-ctratut , the cherry-hare!, 
bat especially the leaves and seeds, are poisonous. The 
poisonose etfeote are supposed to be owing to a volatile 
oil containing hydrocyanic acid. Even when braised, 
the leaves evolve a vapour wbieh ia dsstxmtMs ta 
wseetlifet ham some gsrdtnsrs make am. off 



THE DICTIONAB? OF 


Carotin 


Iwn for killing blight. Cherry-lmrel water, obtained 
by distilling the leave* with water, is used medicinally 
for similar purposes as hydrocyanic aoid. The plant 
is eommon in our gardens, and is popularly known as 
the " laurel,” thongb it is not a member of the true 
laurel family. The kernels of the species C. occidenta- 
lit, a natiro of the West Indies, and others, are used 
for the purpose of flavouring liquenrs, euoh as nherry- 
brandy, ttirschenwasscr, Maraschino, and Noyces. 
The species C. Padua, or bird-eherry, bos similar pro- 
parties, though less powerful, to those of the cherry* 
laurel. C. eirgiaiaua, the choke-cherry, has astringent 
and febrifugal properties, and it* fruits are commonly 
nixed with peninuesn in North America. C. aerotina, 
the wild or black cherry of tho western states of Ame¬ 
rica, is a beautiful nnd useful tree. The cherries are 
sometimes eaten, but sre not very palatable. The wood 
ia esteemed by cabinet-makers, baring a close grain, 
and taking a very high polish. The inner bark forms 
the tonic and sedative drug which has been extensively 
prescribed of lute in America, and which is just begin¬ 
ning to receive the attention of Ruropean practitioners. 
It » used as a tonic instead of cinchona, and as a se¬ 
dative tor the alluviation of general and local irritation. 
It is taken from any purt of tho tree, but preferably 
from the root. It has a lively ciuimmon-colour, muf, 
when fresh, a characteristic odour, like that of hitter 
almonds. 

CsiATnr, tt'-rSMn (from ceraaua, the scientific name 
of the cherry-tree), the portion of the gum of the cherry- 
tree which is insoluble in cold water. 

Cbbatomia, aer-a-fo'-ni-d, in Bot., a gen. or legu¬ 
minous plants of the sub-ord. Cijiialpinie/e. Tho most 
important specie* is C. ti liqua, the ripe fruit of which 
{•known under the names of carob, locust, St. Johu’s 
bread, and Algaroba boun. lie pulp has a very sweet 
fasts, and is supposed to have been the food of St. John 
in the wilderness. The fruit is now largely imported 
into this country for making cattle-food. 

OnaAToruYMiiCXJt, aa-ril-lo-JUdai'-tr-e, in Bot., the 
Horn wort fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants 
in the sub-class Monoeklamydeea. Thera is but one 

S en., Cara/ophyllum, tho species of which arc aquatic 
erbs, with vertioillato leaves and minute monoecious 
flowers, natives of the northorn hemisphere. Their 
properties and uses are unknown. 

Ossnotr, ser'-ifon, an ancient scot of heretics, so 
called from one Cerdon, who flourished at Itome about 
AS, 140. They held that there were two principles, the 
one perfectly good, the other perfectly evil, und that 
between them was au intermediate kind of deity of a 
mixed nature, who created this lower world, and ad¬ 
ministers rewards and punishments. Their opinions 

S nerslly resembled those of the Mnniclucans. (Sea 

ANICUSaNB.) 

CnnevBiiLtrK. ( 8 m Bbain.) 

OXBsnaio Acid, aer'-a.brik (Lot. cerebrum, brain), 
W arid of a peculiar character found in tho brain of 
animals, partly um-omhined, and partly in the form of 
oerebrate or soda. It ia a white solid, of a fatty nature, 
and may be drained in crystalline grains, which are 
soluble in boiling alcohol and etliar, but insoluble in 
cold ether. It it insoluble in water, but swells up 
when left in that liquid for several hours. Its com- 
jmtiUon has not yet been thoroughly investigated. 
Shis acid was formerly called Cerebrin. 

Omrsrvh. (See Brain.) 

Cirxk. ae'-ram (Lot. cam, wax), a solid waxy body 
obtained from beeswax, which is supposed to lo iden¬ 
tical with paraffin. 

Cxrbmbnts, aerp-ment* (Lot. eera, wax), were cloths 
dipped in melted wax, with which dead bodies were 
enfolded when thev were embalmed. 

CnRCMONirs, Mastkii on tub, an officer of the 
court, instituted by Juntos I. to attend to the proper 
presentation of ambassadors, end other persons of 
quality, to the sovereign. The gentleman filling this 
office is necessarily a person of good address and 
matter of several languages. lie attends at court on 
all occasions of state ceremonial, and hm under him 
an assistant master, or deputy. 

ORaa mont, seri-e- cu-bs (Kr. edrdmsafe; Let. cirri- 
steniu), is applied to oerta'n forms or rites by which an 
aet is rendered more grand or impressiTet Ceremonies 
any be said to be of four kinds i—I. social; 2. sacred; 
440 


Ceremony 


3. state; 4. international. Social ceremonies will be 
noticed under Uttquxtti, end stale cereroouiee under 
such heads as Coronation, Pbesgntation, Onornte 
or Pabliauent, Ac. Saeradearemtntiaa sre defined to be 
" the external rites end manner in which the minister? 
of religion perform their sacred functions." In impact 
of cerernouiee there ia a very marked difference b^ 
tween the old dispensation ana the new. The former, 
or Mosaiu dispensation, abounds with rites and oare- 
monies; the latter, or Gospel dispensation, is remark¬ 
able for the want of them. In what may be termed the 
childhood of the human raeo, numerous stringent law* 
and regulations arc laid down for their guidance, and 
sensual representations are employed to make e deeper 
and more lasting impression upon the mind. Under 
the Christian economy, when men may be said to hare 
been set free from u state of pupilage, hi* mode of 
worshipping the Creator was left very much to himself, 
nnd ho was taught to seek within'himself for those 
ciircninns by which fan might best attain a holy life 
nnd fulfil his high destiny. The great gospel law laid 
down on this euMect was, " Let each ba pariuadad 4s 
A is men mind, ana so let him act." How lor rites and 


f so let him act." How for rites and 


coremonim of human appointment may be employed 
in the worship of God is a very important question, 
and ono which has given rise tomuoh discussion. Of the 
two great -otions of the Christian oburcb, the Roman 
Catholic J the Protestant, tho one is characterized 
fay it* at .uhment to, the other by its rejection of, 
human r.tcs. One great peculiarity of tho Christian 
religion is its striking adaptation to fallen human 
nature. Its laws are founded upon the necessities 
of our nature. The highest and purest worship of 
God is undoubtedly that of tlio heart; but in man's 

C resent iuflnn and imperfect condition, the heart may 
e greatly influenced by the senses; and. hence the 
proper object of all religious riles nnd ceremonies is to 
impress and elevate the heart through the feelings. 
All religion must in eomo measure bo dependent upon 
external forms; and so high an authority as St. An- 
gustine declurcs that" no religion, either trim or false, 
can subsist without some ceremonies." The great 
difficulty is to determine the length to which it is 
proper to go in accommodating religious coremonie* 
to weak human nature. When, from facing a mean* 
of worship, they come to bo regarded as worship itself, 
they arc worse than useless,—they are pernicious. 
The Roman Catholics may have gone too far in this 
direction; but tho nwjority of Protestants seem to 
have fallen into the other extreme, and to pay too little 
regard to the externals of religion. But we believe that 
tin general rule can bo laid down on this subject, outward 
rites and ceremonies being much more necessary to 
some than others. The great rale ia for each to be 
persuaded in his own mind as to what is best ior him, 
and to act accordingly. It has been frequently re¬ 
marked that there is a striking similarity between 
many of the Jewish ceremonies and those of the 
ancient Egyptians; and many bavo been of opinion 
that Moses adopted many ot them from the Egyptians. 
This nmy probably hare been the case : and we are 
also told that many things were permitted to them, on 
account of the hardness of their henrts. There can bo 
no doubt that many of the ceremonies of the Church of 
Rome were borrowed from the heathens. International 
erremony .—Among independent states there exists n 
sort of international etiquette, according to whioh 
certain marks of respect sre shown to tba states, their . 
rulers or representatives, by other states, and a oertain ( 
rank or dignity accorded to them. Iu Europe, in the 
Middle Ages, frequent disputes took place among the 
rulers or representatives of tho different states, on the 
subject of precedeneo. Claims for precedence went 
advanced on various grounds; as on the form ot 
government, tlic numbrr of orowns, the titles, achieve¬ 
ments, extent of possessions, antiquity of their family, 
or tho length of time that Chriatianity bad been estab¬ 
lished in their dominions. At the congress of Vienna, 
(ho question of rank qpong the different powers wee 
dixcu-sed, and a commission appointed with the view 
of settling it; but as no agreement could be eomo to, 
tho matter woe allowed to’Srop. Rulers of equal dig¬ 
nity, when they make visits, concede to each other the 
precedence at home; at other times they travel incog¬ 
nito, or do not appear on public occasions, or do so 





with ft reaerratiob respecting their dignity. Emperor* ] 


nmt of the title end rank of rnlers; end 3. marks of 
Mapeot aonformeMe to t heir rank and title. 

OHM, M'-m, one of the noteroids that rerolve be¬ 
tween the orbits of Mors and J npiter. It is the first 
of this croup of minor pin nets in order of discovery, 
and lliewrgest of them, with the exception of Vesta. 
It Wat first observed by Piawi, an Italian astronomer, at 
■ the observatory at Palermo, i.i Sicily, January 1, ItiOl. 

• The elements of it* orbit were calculated by Gauss. It 
derives its name from Ceres, a heathen ((oddest that 
mu the object of cspeotal worship in Sicily. 

CuintniAirs, ee-riu'dhi-ant, 1(10 follower* of Cerin- 
thus, were among the earliest of the secte of heretics 
that Sprang up in the Christian church. Cerinthns, 
according to some, nos o contemporary of tbo apostlo 
John; according to others, he lued in the 2nd century. 
He was a Jew, utnl studied philosophy at Alexandria; 
but the greater part of bis life was spent in Asia 
Minor, where lie promulgated his heretical doctrines. 
Whet the exact nature of these were it is ditlleult to 
say, for tho nenuuuts given of them are various and 
contradictory ; hut they eeem to have much resembled, 
if they were not identical with those of the Gnostics. 
(See Grobticb.) 

Obbicw, *«'-ri-nm, symbol Cc, equivalent 47, a very 
rare metal, existing in aUauife, write, and eerine. It 
is only known as a grey powder, wliicli becomes lus¬ 
trous on being burnished. It forms two oxides,—the 
protoxide and peroxide, which form a lew salts of no 
importance or interest. They ure said by ItumucU- 
berg to be iiomorphous with those of cadmium. 

CxBor-Biw, eer'-o-letit, a greasy body luund in bees¬ 
wax, to which its colour, odour, and tenacity arc due. 
It has an acid reaction, and fuses at 8.J 0 . It is 
soluble in ether, ami is but imperfectly known. It is 
obtained by macerating tho wax in cold ulcohol, which 
retains it in solution. 

Cehotjc Acid, ter-ol'-ik, an ncid contained in varying 
quantities in beeswax. It is obtained by dissolving 
the wax in hot alcohol nnd crystallizing. Genuine 
beeswax contains about 21! per cent, of eerotic acid. 
Heated with potash, it produces ccrohdc of potash and 
eeroic alcohol. 

Cbboxvi.om, eer-ox’-e-lon, in Eat., a gen. of palms. 
The species C. atidlrola yields wux, whieh is applied to 
many useful purpurea. It is a native of booth America 

CkBTaIHTT, CebTitUDB, ter’-tnin-te (bat. cerium , 
from eerno, I perceive), is upplied primarily to tho 
state of a person's mind when he feels sure or con¬ 
vinced of anything; but is also applied to the truths 
or events respecting which this conviction may be 
entertained. Certainty is ph^neal when it is according 
to the taws of nuturo; moral when in accordance with 
tho common order of things and the received opinions 
of msnkiud; and mefaphyeiral when springing from 
intuitive beliefs, as the first principles of natural luw. 
Aocordiug to the mode in which it us utlnined,certainty 
is immediate when by seme or intuition, or mediate 
wlgiu by reason and demonstration. Some philoso¬ 
phers have made sense the measure and ground of 
certainty; others reason; nnd others, as .Descartes, 
self-consciousncss. 

CxBTtriCATE, ecr-lif-e-kaU (Fr. cerfijlcat, from Low 
A l*t, eertue, ccrtuiu; facto, I make), a testimony in 
^Writing as to tho truth ol' a fact, or number of fact*. 
Certificates, for a variety of purposes, oro recognized 
by the law of Euglnnd. Among these may bo men¬ 
tioned,—-the annual ecrtilicatcsof attorneys {tee Anon- 
mnr); a bankrupt's certificate of conformity; tbo 
certificate of apiioiiitmelit to n bankrupt's estate and 
•Sects, granted to the creditors’ assignees; the certiii- 
cate of counsel, in order to cnaido a client to litigate in 
formS pauperie; the Certificates of the judges belong¬ 
ing to the higher common-law courts at Westminster, 
granted for various purposes; oud the certificate ol 
tne registry of a ship granted By the collector, comp¬ 
troller, or principal officer of the custom-house at the 
port of registry. This hist certificate is held bjr the 
captain as a voucher of the character and privileges of 
hie ship as a British vessel. 

CsknOBXBX, iei'-ti*t-rai , rt (Low Latin, tertian), 


Is a writ issued out of the court of Chancery. W 
a superior court of the common law, directed fit 
the (|ueen's name to the judges or officers of inferior 
courts of record, eommandiug them to return Up 
record of a cause or matter depending -before thud, 
to the end that the party may bare the mors URI 
and speedy justloe, It may lie had either in criminal 
or civil r ises, uuless it be taken away by the express 
words of some act of parliament, whion is very Uft 
quciitly tbs essos where tho statute gives juriidlctfiHt 
to justices of the peace over criminal otfeners, and la 
other matters. I n criminal eases the court of Qncetft 
Bench has a superintendence over all inferior courts, 
and may remove the indictments or other proceedings 
therein depending, and transfer them to its own juris¬ 
diction. The object of (he writ is to obtuin relief fitopx 
Some inconvenience supposed in the partionlar CSSS to 
arise from n causo bring allowed to proceed to trial 
before an inferior jurisdiction, leu capable than tit* 
superior court of rendering complete and etfestasl 
justice, or to nnnsti tbo orders or proceedings of stash 
inferior jurisdiction. Tho mart usual instances In 
which the writ is granted in criminrvl eases are,—1. To 
consider ami determics tbs validity of indictments and 
the proceeding'.! the rcon, nnd the'finding or verdiot of 
a jury on coroners' inquisitions, nnd to quash or con¬ 
firm them as thero is cause. 3. Where it la surmised 
that a partial or insufficient trial will probably b« 
had in tlio court bpiovv, the indictment it re¬ 
moved, in ordor to have the prisoner or dofendattt 
tried at the bar of the Queen’s Bench or before the 
justices at Nisi Frlus, or at the assizes; 8. in order 


whore tbo process of the inferior courts will not resell 
him; C. to remove orders of justices in quarter or petto 
sessions, for the purpose of having them quashed. It 
is also issued when peers are indicted for treason et 
felony, or for misprision of cither, but not for any other 
olfoncn. Under tho writ the indictment is removed 
info the court of tho Lord High Steward of Great 
Britain, in order that tho defendant may be tried by 
his perrs. A certiorari to remove an indictment may 
ho granted at the instanoo of either tlio proseeutor or 
defendant; hot before it bo granted to any person 
(except the attorney-general), the application tot ft 
must bo by motion made in the Queen'fc Benoh, or 
before some judge of tlio court; and whrre the appH- 
cation is made by a defendant, lie must, before the 
writ is issued, enter into a recognisance before a judge 
of the Queen's Benoh, ora justice of the pence, In Men 
mm ami with sur-h sureties as the court or a judge tufty 
direct, to defend tho indictment, auu appear to reeeltro 
judgment if be bo found gnilty. 

Oi.itusB. (See Lbad, C'Attnox.vrr. or ) 

C'Kir iDM, */t , -vi-dc (Lat. cernui, a deer), the Stag 
or Deer class of animals, a gen. of quadrupeds belong¬ 
ing to tho order Peeora. Tho geuerio dm rooter la 
solid horns, covered, while young, with a bairy skin 
crowing from the top, naked, annual, and branofaed. 
There are several species of the CeroidOi (See Dbbb.) 

Cessavit, eee-eai'-vit (Lat., he hath consort), woe • 
writ which anciently InT by the statutes of Oloueetter 
and Wcttmmter 2 . When a man holding lauds of a 
lord hy a rent or other services, neglected or eeateS 
to perform his services for two jeers together, or 
where a religious bouso held lands given to it on con¬ 
dition of performing seme certain spiritual nervier, as 
reading pr.iyers or giving alms, and neglected itg—ita 
either of which cases, if the cotter or neglect had otft 
tinued for two years, the lord or donor, and fall 
heirs, should have a writ of oetenmt to recover, the iatad 
itself; to quod taunt infaciendie eerrUilt per biennium 
Jam erne alt. 

Cranio WoHonuM, eet'-ti-o ben~et-rum (Lat., cession 
of goods), in Scots law is » process by which an insolvent 
surrenders his property for behoof of his creditors, and 
is, iu consequence, set free from prison or obuiuapro- 
tection. The insolvent, however, is not, a* in Mqpies- 
tration, discharged from hit debts, for which his goods 
may bo again attached at any future time; hi* person 
only is protected from any future proceeding* tor psftl 
debts. 

O.sstoir, eetfikm, fax Bool, matters, is applied to tbs 
voidsuce of a benefice or dignity hi the church, arieini 



eping of mother, which ft by low town* 
with It, trail vnldanee take* place, iptofaqto, 
opes the acceptance of the second benefice, md the 
potton may at once, without any express resignation, 
' 0 new incumbent and require hi* admlsiion. 
qvk Tovar, leC-a-be-truiP, la the person for 
seflt o pussies, or osilee, or special trust is 
Wpoed. and reposed in some other person to exe- 


-uro, ana on interest is aesenoea ns n trail nr an, 
which distinguishes it from e use on tjm ono hand, ana 
from legal estate on the otbor. (SenEavsr ) 

Omtvi qvb list Is one who has the bnnclloial owner¬ 
ship or use of land, the logoi seisin or foudal t< n iney 
of which is In another, either bv express declaration nr 
deed, or by implication, from the nature of the con* 
Terence itself. (Arc Vsu) 

Omtvi Qua Vjs, set -s-tr-rs, is one for whoso life 


tmrvs, ses'-tas (Or keetoe, embroidered), a line 
embroidered girdle worn by the Greek and llomnn 
women close under the breasts It was distinct trom 
the cone, which was worn roand the loins Homer 
ascribes the power of charming and conciliating lore 
to the cestus of Venue, which was covered with al 
luring representations 'When Juno wished to gam 
the wro of Jupiter, she borrowed this girdle from 
Venus. The cestus, or eisstiis, was nUo the name oi a 
ipSMltet worn by the Roman pugilists (Sec C Justus ) 
OlMCM. ee tat! u A (Or htoi. Lnt crfui. u nh ile). 


an order of the manimalia, which differs ft c in the it it 
Of that class both in form and habits In ordinary I 
language it h generally classed with the llshes All 
kbe cetacea hare a fish-like form, but the tail fin is 
hefisontal, and not rortlcal, as In fishes It is moved 
hy Wty powerful muscles, and is the great instrumi nt 
«Pmrestion Thero are no posterior limbs, and cion 
mapems Is onlj represented by two small rudimentary 
hones. The anterior limbs are in neatly all casts 
Adapted far swimming. The bones, bow ever, in tho 
skeleton appear like those of a hand, but much abbre¬ 
viated ana solidified Tho head is joined to the bo ly 
Without any apparent neck, and the upper parts of the 
TMtebne are ankylosed or consolidated The skin is 
naked, and soma oi the species me completion sly 
whiskered The cetacea are viviparous, and suckle | 
their young, towards which they .show gn at affection 
They are warm blooded, and breathe by lnngs, and 
inhale air at the surfaceof the water (See Grbluiand 
W huui, Shuk Wham, DonrniK, Porpoisv) 
0I1BAUU, eet-rai re-a, in Hot., a geu oi lichens, 
which inalndes the well-known Ioeland moss Jins 
lichen, which has been named C. ttlandica, is officinal 
In the British phsrmaoopaiss, and is employed both 
as a nutritious rood and at a mild mucilaginous tome 
in eatarrh and resumption Combined with cocoa, it 
fbrms the article known as Ioeland-moss cocoa, which 
was ongmally prepared by Mr Duun of London. Two 
hinds ot starch are found in this lichen,—one tailed 
itehen sfat eh, and the other tsitlin; also a peculiar bitter 
principle, which has been named eetrm in When used 
Kir food only, tho plaht should be deprived of its bitti r- 
MW, eithor By heating it twice in water to near the 
%aUiHg<potnt, or by digesting it in a weak alkaline 
sobs bon, fanned by adding half an ounce ot carbonate 
of potash to about % gallon of cold wator, and after 
wans washing It with pure water The species C 
show possesros somewhat similar properties. 
OBnnm*. (Set 4iaokjia ) 

CftTbov Moss (See Ou«utu.l 
On era- or Cucrr-waX, Mtafe'-vaJce, wo* an officer 
In chancery who fitted the wet for the sealing of the 
writs and such other instruments as were delivered oat 
kwder the great seal, or teal of the court 
Oaarr-otncrra, UhgfJati-Ur (Sax. ceqf, chaff. Nor 
Jjtw^eut), an implement need by formers for cutting 
Jpg JgJd straw into small lengths. Much ingenuity 
BNVVNMii applied to the eonatruotioa of thsse machines. 

jwrfsaoipssjly Intended for Che pretentioo of 



the money. The plumage of the chaffinch Is ee fal¬ 
lows —Tom pert of thehead block, back pert, and 
extending even to the nape or the neck, bine, shading 
off to an olire-tmted chestnut, and ogam to a grev- 
grren to tho stump of the tsiL The tail itself Is black 
mid grey, and on each of the two outer feathers them 
is a peculiar wedge shaped white spot. From the root 
of the lower half of the beak to the extremity of the 
under part of the body the colour is reddish-chestnut, 
lhe male may be distinguished from the oiroumetanee 
ol being smaller than its m «te r whoselength is six laches. 


colont, spaungly streaked aud spotted with reddish- 
brown 4 insects ore its ohief food, and in the summer 
« asoti it effects incalculable good by destroying myriads 
of aphides and c ttorpillars In Italy the chaffinch is 
killed for the table It is scry widily spread, being 
found m parts of Asia, m the north of Alrico, and ae 



Mfc feHr-A k* (JHtyOfa nsMe), one of 
bajpolor of Buropoan song-birds. f Not only 
4m the ehaffiaoh a favourite,—with the 

f&SwpISsaS 


hsao oy ouaTTirrcn, 

far wit as the Arores The chaffinch is a very pugnn- 
iimts lut d, and it is of tills, its fading, that the English 
bndcntLhor takes advantage in the profitable sport 
known ns "pigging" First of all, tnecatcher must 
bo provided with a ehafliuch that will sing loud and 
ft arlessly in the dark, and when its cage is in motion. 

1 his is cffecti d by allowing it to remain in its dark 
moulting box nftr r the process of moulting is com¬ 
pleted, and placing m the same apartment an able 
singer of its own species After a while the little 
prisoner will sing as oheouly aa its tutor. Then its 
< age is taken down, and suspended foam the ceiling 
by aa elastio cord Although the consequent swlng- 
ing motion seems to bother it vastly far a day or two, 
it grows used to it in a wOnderAuly short mace or 
time, and will Bing serenely with it* house rocking like 
a ship at sea Then its cogs Is tied In a handkerchief, 
and its trainer walks abontihe chamber with it swing¬ 
ing in one band, and so tho teaching progresses, until 
the poor bird will sot up its little mpes gt mnr hour and 
almost in any position, then ft tt owed h "peggfcg- 
flnob,” and is worth from one guinea to five. 
one of these decoy s, the chafitib-pesgw: must hare n 
stuffed chaffinch mounted on A forked stick, Md aomo 
pic ccs of whalebone fmtuehed with a spike in one end* 
and thu kly smeared with badhme Thus equipped^ 
the birdcatcher sete ant in the tsrly spring mernmga 
carrying hie decoy in Useagemehandkeronief. Whom 
the country is reached, wad tiro decoy, ofi in the desk* 
hears the voices iff Its fret fellow* among the bongba, 
it breaks oat, and return! them note for note os long 
as thoy please to keep the gome up. By-aad-by tho 
birdcatofier marks a tree whence imae chaffinch note* 
the boldest and moat defiant. It ia said by these mam 
(and « is their business to know) that never more 
than a single pair of ohaffinehee uve in a tree. At 
the foot ortho treftf containing fan bold Am Mid# 
the Uttonw piece* his decoy, covering tt over— 
cage, handkerchief, an A mb-with a handful of grass. 
Then be stieh* the We knaehon which the stoffsd 
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Ob«ldron 


preriss definition off tiu solar yfar, ihodivJekin of: 


fiercer each moment, 
the mysterious stranger i 
tion to cone out end £ 
down in search of it. 


i not respond to 

M/liko e true finch, hops | e ser 
n an iuetnut it spies the 11,908 


invention of the,dial—are among tho in 
astronomy attributed to the 
OftlHMliniii who socoiBDtoi 
hie expedition, brought beck with bin from Bebyloo 
• series of astronomical observation* extending over 


down in eettoh of it. In ei iuetnut it epics the 1,008 jeers, or 8,880 jeers before the Christisn sm. 
stuffed thing silting out impudently, end, e* it were, Astrology wee also muah practised eniong the priests. 


on the very step* ofhis castle; end. with o berth cry, who, from the movement* among the heev 
down he ewoops to inflict deadly Ohestieemeut; but, profoeeed to be oble to foretell future erente. Ac* 
alee I the treacherous twigs interrene, end, balking cording to Diodorus, they distinguished the five planet* 
it of its vengeance gt the very moment of it* con- by the appellation of " interpreters," because they 
summation, bold it an ignominious prisoner till the foreshadowed the destinies or men sad nations, and 
man runs tin and consigus it to the store-cage, presided over tho birth of eaoh individual. They COB* 
A clever birdcstohct will thus capture from twenty mured that beside* the planets there were thirty atom*, 
to forty singing cuamnehes in a single morning. which were called tile “consulting god*," twelve of 

CniiLUTUCtiAvrkaii-l^-|t-ai'-s«-e,inBot.,tneChsil- which presided over the signs of the soaiao end the 
latte fern,, * net. ord. of dicotyledonous plants iu the months of the year. Below these were tWanty-feur 
nub-class Monochlamvdea. The only remarkable mem- stars, of which half wore to tho north and visible, and 
tier of this family i* ChaiUetia toxicaria, a tree growing half to the south and invisible. the visible bring a s sign ed 
in Sierra Leone, prodneiag fruit whioh is called rats- to the living and the invisible to the dead t and they 
bane from its poisonous nature. were denominated tho “judges of the world" XM 

OhaIh, tthatne (Fr. chaine , Let. catena), a series of interpretation of dreams, divination, ineaututious, and 
links or rings connected or lilted into one another, auguries, also occupied au important place tit thaw sys- 
usually made of some kind of metal ; a* a chain of gold tern of knowledge. 

or of iron ; but the word is not restricted to any par- Chaliusanb, or Chalphs, in its widest ■Stile, 
ticular kind of material. It i* often used for an oroa- and as used by the later Hebrew prophets and Greek 


and lioman writers, was synonymous with Babylonian*, 

,1. _ _ -.2 . a t_ .l*i. u x. P TV. 1 1 r . _ _ a.. r a * - 


moot about the person, * 

Chain Caulh. ,{Ste Cauls.) 

Chain Min,, or Asxora, a flexible kind of armonr 
made of hammered iron links connected together. It 


made of hammered iron links connected together. It west part of that kingdom,—thy country extending 
wue much worn in the 12th aud 13th centuries, and was along the Versianciuf from the Euphrates to the 
lighter end more convenient than armonr composed of Arabian desert. They are believed to have originally 
steel or bras* plates. It wee not, howover, so complete inhabited the Csrduchian mountains, intheneighbour- 
a defence against the thrust of a lance or spear. hood of Armenia, whore Xenophon and others mention 

Chain Rune. (Site lUa* or Equations.) the existence ofa people of that name. Atwhatposiod 

Chain*), ill Mar., strong finks or plates of iron, tho they descended to the plains below, history affords us , 
I 'wer ends of whiof) art-bolted through the ship’s sides no information; hut at length they became so name* 
Jo tho timbers. They ore used in order to contain the rous and powerful as to prevail over the other itihabi* 
blocks called “ dead-eves," by which tho shrouds of the tants of tho country, and by the time of tho Jewish 
masts are extended; anil arc placed st short distances captivity their name had oomo to be applied to tho 
tr, ui each other on the outside of the Bliip. Top-chains inhabitants <>f Babylonia generally. Grejsenius sad 
jvc chains used in order to sling tho lower yards m other recent, philologists believe that the ancient noma 
iiino of battle, to prevent them irom falling whan tho and race are preserved in thr. modern Kurds. The 
jopes i,y which they are hung are shot away or injured. CliuldiraiiH wore also an order of persons in Babylonia 
uuainb, HaNOiNO in, a s|iccies of ignominy fro- who are in the book of Daniel classed with the msgl- 
.(iienlly inflicted in former times upon the bodies of cians and astrologers, and were coQsuUed by the king 
malefactors after execution, it consisted in hanging on matters of religion, evidently ' forming a sort off 
tin' body iu chains Upon a gibbet near the place where priest class. They also constituted the learned Class of 
the crime was committed, and allowing it to rot there the people; aud the term Cb*vl4w ttns is applied by 
u.i a lerrortu oilier nflVuders. It was only in lffttthat Greek and Roman writers to the whole order Of the - 
a law was passed abolishing this practice in England, learned men of Babylon. At a later period the name 
Chatr, tthair (bit. cathedra, Fr. chaire, a pulpit), come to be given hi the western part* of the World 
a movable seat or fraommado with a bottom of differ- to persons who professed to interpret drama and int¬ 
ent. materials, and usm Tor persons to sit in. The pose upon the credulity of others, without refhrenoaty 
term was erfeinally .applied to the pulpit from which the place of their birth. - 

the priest addressed" the people. The place where Ckalubb Laxuvaon, kM-dce', is the name given . 
professors and regent* in universities deliver their by philologists to the esstesp dialect of the Aramaic,. . 
lectures is still called thoAhair; as the professor's of which the Syriac is the western, aud which form* 
chair, tbechidr of naturalpUlpsophy, Ac. Tim minds the northern branch of the Semitic tongue*, tb*H*« 
chair was *n ivory eeat pltcfcatipon a car, in wnleh the brew, Arabic, and some other minor .dialects fontilg 
prime magistrates of- ancioijt Rome sat, and also those the southern branch. As the language of Babylonia, 
to whom the honour of a kinfliph had been decreed, at the time of the Jewish captivity, if was nmofi used 


Though not muon urea ssinoprese* 

J reatiy in vogue a hundred years;. ago 
[ogarth’e works it isfrequgntW rgprsse 
Ctuunutott. (Set Ca tu g sons. ) “ 
Omtitur Hmsttni, kaMf-am.- 

Chaldees, favoured tw wifi* .fftias^un 
and riser, still rights, tariy 
the study of the heavenly bodtitt., 56 
moon, end star* were % snperiolrha 
created and sustain *U thUtvauiTw 
deetiniee of man. HshO* tbsyraeemifl i 
and honours; and.tbs sttiffir Of t ask i 
came a part of the priaatiy <jme*. .Cfit; 1 
Chaldee* wee greatly exhfitiilia aamjjp 
as well as Greeks; and they .are genera 
have been the first people who mode an 
progress in astronomy. TbedeterminaW 
periods, of tike equinoctial soft solstitial 


l tbo son. 


iUfuw imj. is wnn uq uiiij uuuu^ii tuo vsnsj oicy usniv 

Vi ago. In William having disappeared, though it is still 
represented. of the tribes inhabiting kwrfilfef 

na.J" v t , In the Hebrew eantib. sewefol ih»g% 
Mf'-ou.—TBs snotens Kirs ere written in this 'hriWtUge.. 2 
gasy. um^oudsd skies, distinguished from tbs„Wnae trrlH 
jfimmir attention to thongs and the ypwel c,|jw whmw 
SdTheiti tbo sun, by the u»e*of iageih/orte-wi tijsjpMj 
httelwenoes who of the last syllable. Thg tnou&jpjM 
I who* guide Mis leas defective than in 
vi diriae worship than both the Hebrew tidfiUmb -v-. 
* mramea* be* CtiAinaoii, triaSfro* 

and ^riv e 



dijitis wo^^ 


ptdsomvrit 
.it tit poorer 


!pw | sW r it-' fllohaldrtiw 

Mjllnwr* ere 18 sacks; 

taB tatatig 













TffiE BKTTIONABY OF 



90 girt. initAmii, . In Newcastle, a dnUng of of powder. ^"VrrTT-TTf ti tniairis tfcn iilniin imiBttj* 
oo»l* oonsiat# Of OS nrt., exactly double the London of ecnbicto fora, where toe powder to co&ij. " 

_ . „ . . . . _ °******M' (V*. etmMlmt 

CBUaTOSi MUfdi (Lot. calix, a oup),—This ton Lot. tubigt d artt*, nMu bhMuM), in 
waa formanv applied to mi ordinary drahiggxrapj but in our tarn, »tstates, and ebrootatas. 
it i> now only need to distinguish the oop employed in OstaiuxuAxy, m Low Guar, ie an hereditary 
administering the Holy Sacrament. Silver ie the metal officer of great antiquity, and wae once of the highest 
of whiob ehaftees are usually made; but they an often dignity in the state. Km office wae eonfema hr 
of gold or gilt, and studded with jewels. They are Henry L cm the family of De Vere, earls of Oxford, 
sometime# made of ante, crystal, or glaee; hot, on and wae enjoyed by them for nearly six hundred yeera. 
account of their fragile nature, these substaaoee are On the death of the eighteen thearl. without issue, the 
seldom employed in their manufacture. bononr descended, by a female hew* to the family of 

Ob*lx, tihaulc (Let. colic, lime), a variety of lime- Bertie, and is now held jointly by the families of Ob ol- 
atone, or oarbonato of lime, of a soft, earthy nature, mondeley and Willoughby d'Bresby, each family an- 
generally of a yellowish-white colour, and sometimes joying it alternately in oaoh succeeding reign. He 
pure white. It often forms strata of greet size. It attends on the king at his coronation, hae the care of 
has an earthy fracture, it easily broken, end is rough the palace at Westminster, the filling up of West- 
to the tbueb. Some varieties of chalk arc so compact minster Hell for ramnatioos, feasta, and «t hw r i pn * 
that they oan be employed as building-stones when out occasions; he attends upon peer* at their eiamm, 
or sawn iato shape. Alter being burnt into quicklime, and upon bishops when performing their homage to 
chalk Is converted into mortar, in which shape it is the sovereign. Many perquisites end fees be long to 
much used. Silica, alumina, and magnesia are often this office but the former are usudllv compounded for 
present In chalk, and when these are removed by at the performance of any of those ceremonies where 
pounding.end diffusing in water, it becomes whiting, they are claimed. The delivery of the sword of state 

C rliotiMMnieltAd ma amVmw --a L — i -- X ? . . _ J * £_4. — 


_ to a dietinguiahed member of tho existing adminietni- 

fbrthe'rnnpose of decomposing the sulphate or sods tion is left wholly to the choice and discretion of this 
in the A halting" proceai; and it is also used as a official. Upon all occasions of public ceremony, the 
, I. .jfowXnrn.) Perfectly purified chalk, when key si of West minster Hall and of the Court of Bequest* 

“ n. find fiitl 


mixed with tfiRetable colouring matters, such as tur- 
meric, litmus, and saffron, formspastil colours. Vienna I usher of 


n n i rr mrj Tf ’ , 'W m>r 


OuUMn. (5m Jim,) 

CtUUSNOi to Fiobt, UW-ltxf (Norm, chal- 


usher of ' Mack rod* the yeoman usher, and the 
doorkeep. -, an at his command. 

Cjiamb’. I'.usnr, Loud, on gnu Hocsusols, who is 
not to be confounded with the preceding, is an officer 


tatter, or to be the boarerofsuoh challenge, and punish- chaplains and other officers of the chapel royal, 
Able by fine and imprisonment, acoordmg to the cir- physicians, Burgeons, and apothecaries of the hi 
onmatauo» of the case; and a person who sends such hold, os well os the royal tradesmen, ace by his 


his ap- 


ehallenge is liable to be apprehonded and bound over pointment. He has the overnight of tlw queen’s bend, 

a IsaiMHOM 1—-ta Ha aF MaaJ Iw. It n mm I J -I ■_I; a P » a* " 


in a reoognisance to be of good behaviour, 


end of all comedians, trumpeters, and msssenicK. 

Tlla nnwCAamanaa aF .t...a ^I.L. tL*._ A _IJ_ __ i 


USai/xbsatb flrmxitos, k&Mb'-e-art, natural waters The performance of Bta^e riUye in the metropolis and 
OOUtsining iron in solution. For a full account and at Windsor, and wherever there is a royal palace. is not 
analysis of the most fiunous chalybeate springs, see legal unless in a house or a place licensed by the lord 
HtUXUAL Wan an. chamberlain, whoso license is also necessary to render 

ClUUUtoUCMi, feba-e-law-s e-oi'-M-e, in Hot., the legal the performance of a new play in any part of Britain. 
Fringe-myrtle fom., a pat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants Persons to be presented rtt levees or drawing-rooms 
in toe sub-class Calgei flora. This is a small group of aro required previously to send their cards to him, and 
ahrubbv plants only found in Australia, having ever- it is his duty to see that such persons ere entitled to 
Men dotted leaves. They are nearly allied to M yr- be presented to the sovereign. He is always a member 
MMW. hut may be distinguished from them by their of the privy council, and his tenure of office expires 
heath-tike aspect, their more or less pappose oalyx, with his party. He has e salary of £2,000 a vear, and 
end by their testy simple 1-called ovary. is assisted in hie dntiea by a yme-ohamberiuo, whose 


oad by weir truly simple 1-celled ovary. is assisted in his duties by a yiae-ohataberhua, whose 

(suuuwn, kim'-t-ropt. in.Bot.,agon, of Palms, tenure is also dependent on too »rtm{»wA.-«tiA T . 

C. kumlllt is the only palm found wild iu Europe, who hae e salary of £921. 

Fibres obtained from it have been, used os a sub. Chambsulaik or ton Craw owXovsoir is an officer 
■tHnt* lb? hon?*b4ip, and in Sicily the different of cousiderabie trait aAd dignilf; Ho aots aa twnixifer 
parts of this plant are employed for making walkiug- of thd corporation, regulates the odmi—inn of freemen. 

hatag baskets, and other useful articles. The and settles all disputes between masters and apprap- 
materials from which toe Brasilian ohip or gross hots tioes. He is chosen annniOta by the livery at large; 

MM SMWSMIfiawtnWaiS am nntavnnd Asahi FI.a .AnniAa _ a" ii _m lt _ , rt e i■/ _ " 7 


ma nufaotur&d are obtained from tlie species C. but in practice the office,Ik tzsxuBy for life, the same 
wnmfim. ... , person being re-elected eaoh Mar, 

Oaaxbxb, Mom'-isr (Let. rantra), a portion of Chambxs Annaura, itoerf!r-«r-<J*tt' (Fr., burning 
A horn or of nn apartment. The term is ordinarily ohamber), in French Hi»t., was too ««« given to a 
apptied to a room intended for sleeping in. In policy tribunal, established by Fronds I. about Idas, for the 
ana mer ca n tile matters, a chamber is the place where special object of trying and heretics to be 

certain soss m hl i a a nr councils are held. The term is burnt. Afterwards ton name waa given to the extra- 
Mao applied to the assemblies themselves, whether ordinary coramkalona —fohn«b»d under Louis XIV 
established for state purposes, for local government, for the axamimtion Of prisoners, and, under toe r#I 
for toe administration or justice, or for toe dirsotion gency of the duke of Orisons, against certain offleen 
of commercial aflUn. A ohomberof commerce is a of the public revenue, ' 

body of merchants and traders, who associate together ' Chaxbxs hnsosiua (Fr., to* nndiscoverahle 
In or der to promoto the mercantile Interest of the town chapter), in fumlilrt, was a name bestowed, in 
Or diririet lo whioh the society belongs. Chambers of TichMe, on too Member of deputies which met after 
commerce wen first tofredwed into Sootinnd from the the seWdrsstoriSm^ff L«5crf*Tnau.(Ul^onse. 
eootinent at the does of tbs last oentury. i—int irf its scldnsssArdcnti nationality. 

- OuAlPAa, in Mil., storm applied to a part of the OuAKUAOWt..jtfsi-« , -few«.^nL raotila baa pro- 
b o rn at t ha breato en d of a pi ece of artillery or smati- bsMybeen the subject of mom delusion than uy 
thepowdsr, butiq eontmeted, seas other member of the aaimalisgdoin. Tbetwomoet 
got to admit the shot or abett. Chambers are of dif- flagrant, snqwa aoncerning the cnamrieon are, firstly, 
fartnt jhna s, some being spherical, aonm cybodricaL that tha air ia Itoaommon diet, and, saooudiy, that it 
and ottto ewcM or paar>shaped v Km befit) and ta ahta to asswnae any colour,' toiftiag from oae to 
ferfog^cf dtMMmed guns areriotrer then those without another to too twiitofiAg of aaewe. iTbrfef axambw 

tom efttooidmMMt oaoa ookteadiets both rtato- 
ttosbotot aheDta gnal ^comparison wito the raar«ei manta. Indolent and stnggito aa it may appear, it 


ferant fhtma, some being sphariod, some cylindrical, 
and ofltort ewkal or peaMhaped v The kmefoto and 
totngofdiambared gum am slower toan those wgbout 
chajpbem. Ttoy am ^euerotiy need whso the weight of 


too shot or 





L^rVERMLrafOBMATiON. 


CfaMiMlecm Mnaiwl 



point It ■ (ten** Bad solid. The hollow 
bony protuberance growing out Of the 
The boon of * ftill-grown book measure ebook 
inch** in length, the pofaitebeingesteem * ‘ 

hooked &isk wards. At Ant eight it tern 
u weapons of attack or defence, the ohemdtf* 

Aram their formation, would be next to aeeUte, 
however, la hr from the state of the ease. Whenfifihb* 
leg, the ehmota lowera hi* home under the throeeaf 
hie antagonist, or tame hie heed eUwen. the! the 
sharp point may name against the shoulder of the 
enemy, end then, drawing them hack vigorously, iuflieta 


food,-ma y, i n a great measure, aoeotmt for the popular 
delusion. With regard to its colour-ehengin g propensity 
much might be stud end quoted; oniythatitia net need* 
fid, a* this phenomenon bee been frequently end satis- 
foetorily explained. The reeelt oflfr. Milne Edwards's 
investigation it. In aebetanee, ae follows i— Beneath 
the transparent epldermie of this reptile there iea greet 
quantity of minute soft granules, wbioli bear the dif¬ 
ferent ootours; theao are more or ieaa extended, ac¬ 
cording to the quantity of blood that reaehea them, 
and the change of colour is thus cilbcted. The changes 
it really will undergo under certain powerful excite¬ 
ments era from its natural colour, pule grey, through 
pale green to yellow end dingy red, end sometimes, 
but rarely, neaijy to black. The chameleon is a most 
alnggiab animal, and will ait for hours on the branch of 






moie are thicker and altogether 
thoaeof the female; they de not diverge frdm 



assess the property of independent motion ; and tune, 
while one eye ie quite motionless, the other will pro* 
trade from the animal’* head, and glare in a hidcons 
fashion. Then, perhaps, suddenly it will dart out its 
tongue oftentimes to twice the length of the whole 
animal, and whisk some unfortunate insect into its jaws. 
The period of time a ohamaleon will exist without food 
is astonishing. Heaaelqutot makes mention of one lie 
kept for a month, whioh daring the whole time, as for 
as ho eonld ascertain, did not eat a single insect. Of 
this g«mil there are about eighteen species, oil of 
which are natives of the Old World, principally to be 
found in Africa and Aria. Some species, however, 
have been naturalised in Europe. 

OuxnsoK Muraatii.-—Msngsnate of potash was 
eo called from the change* of colonr apparent in an 
alkaline eolation of the salt. It is made by fusing bin* 
oxide of manganese with carbonate of potash in an open 
crucible. 

Caxrtom, sfonaf.isof (Antilopt rupicarpa ). — The 
ehamoi* le rather larger than the roebuck, and, when 
foil grown, weighs from sixty to eighty pounds. Its 
colour changes with the seasons. In summer it is 
of a dusky yellowish brown, and In winter jet Mack, 
excepting the hair of the forehead, the belly, and the 
tala of hair that overhang the hoofo, whioh is tawny, 
and remains eo always. The bltok stripe, too, extend, 
ing from the eyee to the mouth ie permanent. It has 
been a disputed point whether die chamois should be 
ehaoedwtib the goat or the auteiope genus. Examine* 
tion, however, shows that there is really but little affinity 
either in the structure of the animals or their habits. 
The frontal bone of the chamois just before the horns 
ia eoneave; that of the goat ie convex. The home of 
the latter recede; thoaeof the former advance, and are 
perfectly plain end smooth, while the goafs horns arc 
wrinkled. More than ell, the chamois is well known 
to avoid spots favoured by boats» and no instance bae 
ever been shown where a female of either species has 
brought forth a eross-bred lrid. The head of the char 


ii- 


envois. 

in eo straight a line as do hers, but describe a slight curve 
as they rise upwards end apart from each Other. The 
horns of the doe arc not so abruptly hooked ae those of 
bermate. Except when running, the gait of the ehamoi* 
is extremely awkward. The oeuse is evident. It the 
first piece, its hoofo, shaped like those of the sheep, 
but longer and more pointed, are calculated for sliding 
rather than for stepping, and, in the second, its hihdcr 
legs have every appearance of being longer than Iks 
fore. A hunter afoot would probably overtake a oha* 
mois fleeing over a level plain; but among He native 
ice*kil)s the case is very different. Then the truepur* 
pose of tbe awkward-looking hind legs appears, foot 
only do they serve as springe, enabling him to perform 
miraculous flying leaps from crag to crag, but they 
break the concussion that would otherwise certainly 
occur in a leap from a great height, and enable the 
animal to alight with safety and freedom. A parpen* 
dicular wall of rock smooth os glass, and twelve or 
fifteen feet in height, is do impediment to the upward 
flight of e chamois. He will loap against the iHppery 
wall, and, striking it with hi* hind fact, obtain a re* 
newed pring, rebound again insn opposite direction to 
some higher bank, end there And firm footing on epatob 



fragile that a rap of a m«na>kuueUeewonId soRlee to 
shatter tbemr*-tnet ie, if they ware unsupported; bat 
they are supported, and in amorvettous way. Over the 
first set of cease a sseood is thrown, and between the 


owes its formation to the fibrous and rtttinous 
of the snbktancea on whioh it feeds. At the patting 
season, a sort of bladder beneath tbe skin Of the oarms 
borne develop* itself. This btaddet ooateine a lymph 
of a strong muskdik* small, end. if shed at ta l i a c es o n. 















































Chamomile 


possesses bo tough a (kin m the chamois. It will some¬ 
times happen that the hunter’s ballet will send one 
toppling over a precipice nearly a thonscnd feet deep; 
bat though every bone in its Body be smashed by the 
toll, the hide will remain intact. 

Cnixomu. (See Awrassus.) 

OliMt sb Maas and CHs.nr SB Mat, thatea(p)-de- 
mar (Fr.), in eariy French Hist., denoted certain publio 
assemblies of the Franks, which were instituted as 
earl* as their conquest of Gtul in the 6th oentnry. 
At Bret, these were held annually in the month of 
March, and were hence called the Mardi field* (Champ 
it Morel j but in the 9th century, king Pepin trans¬ 
ferred the time of meeting to the month of May ; 
whence they were teemed May-field*. At these meet¬ 
ings, the king, courtiers, bifoops, nobles, and people, 
'assembled together for the discussion of public affaire, 
such as war, peace, the enactment of laws, all which 


GhtiaoeDsnv Lord 


Cumof, l 
was a pereomw' 


WUcoeos (Fr.), in the Middle Age* 
..who took np the oaose and fought in th» 
diher, who, non an, infirmity, or other 


tending, and were at length deprived or it. Charle¬ 
magne in some measure restored it to them by order¬ 
ing that every count should bring with him thirteen 
assessors, or the same number of the most respectable 
men within his jurisdiction, to represent the people in 
the .general assembly. The first descendant* of Capet 
departed from this usage; but Philip IV. (1286—1314) 
restored the third estate by calling together delegates 
from the oities. 

CnaxpacfflB Wiiri, tekiin'-pain, is produced from 
the grapes 'grown in Champagne, formerly a province 
of Franco. This favourite wine is divided into two 
Masses,—white and red champagne. The former is 
mode either sparkling or still. Sparkling champagne 
(wqmsmim) is produced by treating the wine in a par¬ 
ticular manner during fermentation. The wine is 
tasked off in December, and after being fined with 
isinglass, is* bottled and securely corked. Carbonic 
aeioii generated in tbe wine on account of the in¬ 
complete nature of the fermeutation, and its effer¬ 
vescing qualities depend upon the quantity of that gas 
dissolved by the fluid. After the sediment which is 

S pouted has been removed, a liquor, composed of a 
ution of sugar-candy in Cognac, is added, and each 
bottle is tightly recorked. Still Champagne is first 
racked off in the March after the vintage. The white 
Champagnes of Rbeims and Sillery are considered the 
best. Those of Sillery are pale, amber-coloured, dry, 


pagnes. On account of tbe profitable nature of tho 
manufacture and the popularity of Champagne wine, 
it ia much adulterated with the juice of pears, goose¬ 
berries, 4a. Very little of the wine sold as Champagne 
in Peru is really genuine. It generally consists of 
some cheap light wine charged with carbonic acid gas. 

Chahvbb tt.tehim'-per-te (Lat. eampi partitio; Fr. 
ehampart) , in Law, is a species of maintenance, and 
punished in the same manner, being a bargain made by 
aman with a plaintiff or defendant eampuntpartire,—to 
divide the land or other matter sued for between them, 
if thqy prevail at law; whereupon the ekampertor is to 
oarty on the party’s suit at his own expense. Thus 
cfiaagmrf. ln the French law, signifies e similar division 
of profits, being a part of the crop annually due to the 
landlord, by bargain or eustoin. In our sense of the 
word, it signifies tbe purchasing of a suit, or the right 
of sumg.—a practice so muoh abhorred by our law, 
that it is oue main reason why a chott en action, or 
thing of which one baa the right, but not tbe posses¬ 
sion, is not assignable et common law, because no man 
should purchase any pretence to sue in auetber's right. 
By the Roman law, such offenders were punished by 
the forfeiture of a third part of their goods end by 
perpetual infamy, Hitherto moat also be referred the 
provision ef tbe statute 32 Hen. Till. c. 9. that no one 
•ball sell or purchase any pretended right or title to 
land, unless the vendor hath received the profits thereof 
for on a whole year before such grant, or hath been ia 
the actual possession of the land, or of there version or 
remainder, on pain that both wordbaser and vendor 
•hell each forfeit the value of snob land to tha king and 
the prosecutor. (Bte Babbabby, 
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to decide the right of m cause, and women, children, or 
aged persons, were allowed to appear by a representa¬ 
tive. At one time, tbe obampione formed a particular 
class, were compelled to wear a particular orese, and 
were looked upon aa disreputable, being ready for hire 
to take up any qneml. At a later period, however, 
during tbe ages of chivalry, the ohampion wee a knight 
who entered the lists on behalf of an injured ledy, a 
child, or one incapable of self-defence. Tbe kingje 
ohampion of England is a very ancient office, and la 
annexed to the Bcrivelsby estate in Lincolnshire, having 
been held by tbe Dymoke family for many generations. 
The ohampion, armed eap-h-pie, and mounted on horse¬ 
back, enters Westminster Hall during the coronation 
banquet, and proclaims by a herald, “ that if any oue 
shall deny the king’s title to the crown, he is there 
ready to defend it in single .combat; after which the 
king drinks to him, and thou sends the cup to the cham¬ 
pion, who drinks, and then carries off tbe cup aa hia 
fee.*’ 

CuAitoK. tthhnce, may be said to denote the cause 
or mode ol appening of en event which is Unexpected, 
or the can of which is not manifest to human reason. 
Originally it. was applied to events which were believed 
to happen independent of any law or cause; but this 
is a sense in which it is now seldom or never employed; 
for both reason and revelation assure ue that there is no 
such thing ns chance iu this sense. Everything has its 
own law and its proper cause, and chance merely de¬ 
notes that we do not know the proper cause nor the 
law according to which a phenomenon occurs. (See 
Probathmty.) 

Cuancbl, Uhinf-tel (Lat. cameUue, a screen], the 
name given to that part of the choir of a church be¬ 
tween the communion-table or altar and the balustrade 
or rail that incloses the space where tbe altar is situ¬ 
ated. The term is generally confined to perish churches- 
which have no aisles round tbe choir, or chapels con¬ 
nected with it. Sometimes the chanoel and the choir 
are synonymous. Before the Reformation, the service 
was always performed in the chanoel, and at that time 
tha olergy were held to have a special right to it. At 
the present day, its repairs generally fall upon the 
impropriator or rector, and not on the parish. The 
impropriator or rector has a right to the principal pew 
in tbe chancel, hut he caunot erect a tablet there with¬ 
out the leave of the ordinary. The chanoel corresponds 
with the bema of the ancient basilica. 

ChahcbIiLob, UMn'-uldor (Lat. eaneeQariae, from 
caneeili, lattice-work or railings), denoted origi¬ 
nally a porter or doorkeeper,—one stationed at tbe 
lattice-work of a window or doorway to introduce 
visitors. Afterwards, under the later emperors, the 
name was given to a kind of secretary or scribe in tbe 
courts of law, from bis position behind A screen or 
lattioe-work separating him from the rest of the hall of 
justice. Gradually he appears to have risen in power 
and authority, and to have acquired certain judicial 
powers and a kind of soperintendence over the other 
officers of tho empire. From the empire the title sad 
office passed to the Roman church, and hence every 
bishop still has his chancellor, the principal judge of hus 
consistory; and when the modernkingaoms of Europe 
were established upon the ruins of the empire, almost 
every state preserved ita chancellor, with different 
jurisdictions and dignities, aeoording to their different 
constitutions. In au he seems to have bed the super¬ 
vision of all shorten, letters, and tuck other public 
instruments of the crown as were authenticated in tho 
most solemn manner; and therefore, when seals came 
to be used, be bad the custody of the king's great seel. 

CaairoBUon, Loan, in England, was originally tho 
sovereign's chief secretary, and, from the nature at 
this office, Ms adviser, and was hence called the keeper 
of the king's conscience. Petitions and claims were- 
re f e r red to Mm, and he formally prepared tha royal 
mats and charters, affixing the fesFfi seal to than. 
He tiros became keeper of ue grow seal, and waa 


invested with mat discretionary power. He is erected 
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summoning pariiswcBt, end transact* all business eon* 
nacted with the custody ot the great seal. He it prin¬ 
cipal adviser oftheerowufn nman of Lew, chief judge 
ia the Court of Chancery, end the heed of the profee* 
eion of the lev. He appoint* nearly all the judges of 
the superior court*, the commissioner* iu bankruptcy, 
end the judge* of the county oourt* j appoint* all 
jueticee of the peace, though usually upon the recom¬ 
mendation of the lorda-lieutonant or the several eoun- 
tiee, and ie patron of all crown lirlne* rated under 
£20 (in the reign of Henry VIII.). He ie visitor, in 
right of the crown, of all hospitals and college* of royal 
foundation; ha* the general guardianship of all infant*, 
idiots, end lunatics; and exercises a special jurisdiction 
in aueationa relating to charities nnd trust estates. He 
ranks shore ell duke* not of the blood royal, and next 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. He hss a salary of 
£10,00(1 a year, and an annuity of £5,000 on retiring 
from, office. There ia also a lord chancellor in Ireland, 
whole authority within his own jurisdiction is iu most 
cases the same as that of the lord chancellor of Great 
Britain. He it appointed only during plcssnro, and 
retires with tho political party at whose instance he 
had been appointed. Ilia salary ia £0,000 per annum. 
In Beotiana, prior to the union of the two kingdoms in 
1707, there was also a lord chancellor, whose duties 
were analogous to those of the lord chancellor of 
Great Britain. At’the Union this office was abolished, 
and in its place that of keeper of the great seal was 
created, for affixing the great seal to such writs as hare 
to pass under it. 

Ckaxc«.i.ob or a Bishop or Diocvbu, is riser- 
general to the bishop, directing and assisting him in 
all matters of ecclesiastical law, and holding bis courts 
for him. It is hot necessary that be bo an ecclesiaatio, 
butt if a layman or married, he must, by the canons, lie 
•t least n master of arts or a bachelor of law. 

Chawobilob op a Cathkmul, ie an officer who 
superintends the arrangements for tho regular per¬ 
formance of the religious services. 

Chabcxhob op a UwrrxBBiTT, is usually flic 
highest officer of the university, end exercises exclu¬ 
sive jurisdiction in all questions that concern tho 
members of the university. 

Chahcbuou op tub Duchy op Laxcabthb, is an 
officer appointed chiefly to determine controversies 
between the king and hie tenants of tho duchy of 
Doncaster. The oourt is held at Westminster, but is 
not much resorted to, and is usually presided over by 
the ehancellor’e deputy. 

Chahobuob op xhb Exchequku. (See Excite- 

410BB.) 

CKAjrcxuoa op yhi Obdsu of rax Garik*, end 
Other orders of knighthood, is an officer who seals tho 
commission* and mandates of the chapter and assembly 
of the knights, keeps the register of their proceedings, 
and delivers acts thereof under the seal of their order. 
He also exercises rations functions at the installation 
«f the knights. 

Chahcb-kbdhy, or Chaud-h»pi.xt.—T he former 
signifies a casual affray, the latter an affray in the heat 
of blood or passion, in which death ensues to the as¬ 
sailant. The law authorizes a man to protect himself 
from an assault or the tike, in the ease of a sudden 
brawl or quarrel, by kilting him who assaults him, and 
considers it juetUUibU homicide. It does not apply to 
a case of attack as, and only when certain and imme¬ 
diate suffering would be the conseguenee of waiting for 
the a i si a tan oe of the lew. Wherefore, to excuse homi¬ 
cide by the plea of self-defence, it must appear that the 
slayer had no other possible, or at least probable, meant 
of escaping from ms assailant. If be had, then the 
offence would amount to wnutlooghUr, or, possibly, 
murder, according to the circumstances of the case, 
and the distinction made by the law In determining 
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Chaxobuho, Maittfe'-Ung (Ang.-flfcx,),—It wsset 
one time n common superstition that young children. 
were liable to be stolen or changed by fame* befor# " 
being baptised; and hence they were cnrefolly watched 
till that ceremony was over. It was thdqgbt'tlnfC the 
fairies were always anxious to ehange their own StsPVe-, 
ting rives for the mote robust children of mod. The' 
children to left were called changelings, and were 
known by thoir greater backwardness m growth at 
learning: hence stunted or tdlotieal children wer*r*< 
gArded as changelings. 

Chakxbl, tehnn'-ntl (Ft, tonal), m passage or plane 
of flowing. The term is generally applied to a water* 
course. The deeper port ot n river, through which the 
principal current flows, is generally called the channel. 
The strait or narrow soebetweeu two islands, ornoontb 
nent and an island, is also colled a channel; as til# 
British Channel, the Irish Channel, Ac. 

Chaxt, /thane (Fr. chanter, to slug), la Its most ex¬ 
tended sense, is applied to the musical performance of 
ell those parts or the liturgy which by the rubrie are 
permitted to be sung. More particularly, and te dis¬ 
tinguished (born singing, it is applied to that plain tune 
to which the prayers, litany, Ac., are set in ohuin 
end places where they sing. In the chant, when pro¬ 
perly and fully performed, both the minister snathe 
choir bear their respective parts, the minister reciting 
the prayers and all the part* of the service which he it 
enjoined to say alone (except the lessons) in one BUS- 


cleg both the minialer and choir join together in the 
chant without distinction, each verso being snug in full 
harmony. The chanting of prayers has always been 
observed in tho principal of our cathedrals. In church 
history we meet with different kinds of chants or songs ; 
as tiie Ambrosian, introduced by St. Ambrose; the 
Gregorian, by Pope Gregory the Great.— Htf, Hook's 
Church Dietionarg, 

Chakxxy, t>hun',tre (Let. eantaria). war a -little 
chapel or particular altar in a cathedral church, bnilt 
and endowed for tho maintenance of a priest to ssy «. 
sing masses for the soul of the founded, and such others 
aa lie might appoint. There wore many of these it 
England before the Belornuttlon; hut u the thirty- 
lorm.fh year of Henry VJIf. the chantries were giyen 
to the king, who had power at anytime to issue com- 
missions to seize their endowments, and tuketbem- 
into his possession; end such as were not then ttrfspd 
were afterwards vested in his successor, Edward VI,, 

Chaos, kai'-oe (Or.) ,is applied to the confused Inter* 
or the state of confusion, In which matter is supposed 
to have existed before it Was reduced to order of the 
crcatingpower of Deity. In the ancient Greek tnythc < 
logy, chaos was the vacant infinite space which Pitted 
before the creation of the world, and oat of inttut 
sprang all things that exist. Chios, according to 
Hesiod, produced by and ont of itself Kreba* and, 
Xigbt, who ia turu were the parents of -ffitbst end' 

Juav-booxs, UhSp'-looke, is the name given toAjkiftft 
of literature that was at one time very cammed hi this 
country. The designation is probably derived (tap 
their forming port of the stock in trjids ofthechap- 


withont negligence or carelessness, as by a workman 
throwing down rubbish from a house after giving suffi¬ 
cient warning, or an officer whipping a criminal in a 
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Their content* were chiefly narratives either in prose 
or verse, and were characterised by a considerable 
degree of broad homour, and frequently not without a 
goodly sprinkling of obscenity. This class of literature 
«w at one time wry popular, and hss scarcely yet 
pitted out of use in the more remote parte of Ragland 
and Scotland. It la said that nearly all theaa Fenny 
Chap-books wore the production of one men, Dougald 
Oran am,, who, prerioua to Us death in 1790, was bell* 
man or town-crier of Glnsgow.—For further informa¬ 
tion on this subject, see Chamben't Encyclopedia and 
the authorities therein referred to. 

0iu?az>, teh/W-al (Lat. capolla. Fr. ehttpeUe), is 
an edifice for public worship, usually of a tower order, 
or not possessed of the same privileges, as a oburob. 
Where parishes are large or populous, parochial cha¬ 
pels, or ohepels of ease, have frequently been erected 
for the accommodation of the people, with the consent 
of the bishop; and many of those liave had districts 
aMignad to mem with the cure of souls, and the right 
of celebrating baptisms, marriages, do., under special 
sets 'of parliament. Dissenting placet of worship are 
also usually called chapels. The term is also applied 
to plaees for the celebration of religious worship iu the 
homes of noblemen, hospitals, colleges, ami similar 
establishments. In Oatholio countries the term ohapel 
is ussd to designate separate erections either within or 
attaehed to a church or cathedral, and devoted to 
special services. These are also called chantries. (for 
Caarm.) 

0o4.nL. in a printing-office, is an association of the 
workmen for the purpose of enforcing order and regu¬ 
larity in the office, end settling any disputes that may 
— It takes oognlsanoe of all offences, real or 


ohapel." 

Ounm, teikap'-e-ron (Fr.), a hood or cap worn 
by the knights of toe Garter. It was formerly worn by 
man end women of every degree, and afterwards ap¬ 
propriated by the dootors and licentiates in eollegns, 
Mi The name afterwards passed to certain little 
shields and other funeral devices pliosd on the beads 
of horses at pompons funerals. A person who acts as 
a'guide or protection to a lady at a public place is 
oafled a chaperon, probably because the oap or liood 
was formerly worn by persons acting in a like capacity. 

OtttRIU, (Mp'-e-tere (Fr. ehapUret), signified. In 
onr ancient oommon law, a summary of auoh matters 
as were to be inquired of or presented before Justuses 
la eyre, justices of assise or of the peace, in their 
Maswns. These chapiters are now those articles which 
are delivered by the Justice to the inquest or jury. 

CtUVLUir, tehhp'-lain (Lat. aapellanitt), is properly 
a person who performs divine worship in a ohapel, ns 
distinguished from one who offioiateein a parish church. 
Hence it is also applied to those who arc engaged to 
perform religious services in the army and navy, in 
mmilies of distinction, hospitals, workhouses, Ac. The 
nobility eqjoy the right of appointing a certain number 
of private chaplains who are entitled to certain privi- 
lams respaeting the holding of benefloes, Ao.: thus, an 
arohbi*hop may have eight, a bishop or due six, a 
marquis or earl five, a viscount four, Ao. 

Ountf, MMp'-lrf (Ital. eUfpelUtta), is a string of 
beads malt use of by Roman Catholics and others to 
eount the number of their prayers. Its invention is 
by soma attributed to Peter the Hermit, by others to 
St. Dominick, Who is said to have received one out of 
heaven foom the Virgin Mary. (See Rosait.) 

Ounus, tehipt-mi» (Old Eng. cheap, a market), 
denotes generally a merchant; but it u oowwonly 
Bmtted to one who deals only in small articles,—one 
tmo travels the country and attends markets. 

Olimi, MAp'-tcr (list, eapitulue, from caput, the 
basal), is apphod to the society of canons in a cathedral 
or ewktiste ehuroh, of which the dean is the head, and 
which form the oounoil of the bishop, (See Oshoiv.) 
A tta c h ed to many cathedrals and oollsmate ohurohes 
saw ba tidin gs for the meeting of the uiptn, oaUed 
cbnpi r rhamtt, lritinh are frequently of great beauty. 

OumM, tnjton, are frequently alluded to in 
foe eooleeisiticeJ history of the flth century, and ooeo- 
■toned mueh d isousst o u in the Church, as they wera 
ISi 
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belieTed to swmortHsstorisnism. They were—1. the 
writings of Theodore of Mopsuestia; t. the books 
which Theodorst of Cyrus wrote against Cyrils ana¬ 
themas offocHestorianst sad S. tbs letter which Xbee 
of Rdesss published against the council of Bpheeca 
which condemned Jfastorins. They were condemned 
by the emperor Justinian in 544 ; bat the African sad 
Western bishops, especially VtgiUas of Rome, opposed 
theediot. 

Cb4.bi.ossi, ka-rai'-m-t, in Rot., the Chora 
nat. ord. of acotyledononi plants, in the sub-oilas 
Acrognut, —water-plants with distinct stems branching 
ina wborled manner, sometimes transparent and some¬ 
times ooated with carbonate of lime. They ooour in 
stagnant, fresh, or salt water in ell parts of the globe, 
but most abundantly in temperate enmetes. When iu 
a state of decay, they give off a vory fortid odour, which 
is considered to be very injurious to animal life. 

CkabactBb, ltar>-dk-itr (Lat. character, Fr. caras- 
tlre), in Bnt., the term usually applied to a list of the 
poiuts by which any particular variety, species, genus, 
sub-order, order, sub-class, or class, is distinguished 
from another. There are two kinds of characters, 
called respectively eeeential and natural. By an es¬ 
sential character is understood au enumeration of 
those points only hy which any division of plants may 
bo distinguished from others of the same nature. 1 
natural character, on the other hand, is a complete 
description ■ a given species, genus, order, or class, 
including v .iceonnt of every organ, from the root 
upwards, tii; .ugh the stem, leaves, flowers, fruit, and 
seed. 

Crabapb, aha-rade' (Fr.), is a kind of riddle, iu 
which a word of soveral syllables is taken, and an 
enigmatical description of each of its syllables given 
separately, and then a similar description of the whole 
word. The descriptions should be ao contrived as to 
be in some way connected together. The following is 
a good example, from the French" My first makes 
use of my second to eat my whole;" the first being 
cites, a ha; theseoond dent, a tooth; and the whole 
chiendent, dogs'-grass. 

CniBBOifBOUx, tkar’-lon-roo' (Fr.), charcoal pre¬ 
pared below a red heat, by which means it retains a 
considerable portion of oxygen and hydrogen. Ordi¬ 
nary charcoal - contains 00 per cent, of carbon; while 
oharbonroux contains only ?0 per cent., the remainder 
bring oxygen and hydrogen. Gunpowder mode with 
this charcoal appears to inflamo with greater energy 
than that mode with ordinary charcoal. On theoretical 
grounds, however, it appears to be inferior to ordinary 
powder. 

Chabooal, Uhar’-TcoU. —This well-known substance 
exists wider a great number of forma; snob as gas- 
carbon, coke, wood-charcoal, lemp-blook, and ivory- 
block. Oat-carbon is a very pnre kind of efatroool 
gradually deposited in the insideg ofgas-retorts. Coke 
is dense charcoal, made by burning, coal in a retort 
or coke-oven from whioh the air is excluded. It 
is much need as a fuel for locomotives, from giving 
out no smoke, and from being much lighter than final. 
Wood-charcoal, although but little used in England ae 
a fuel, is a very important element In the manufacture 
of gunpowder. The most perfect charcoal is, of ooorse, 
that which ia need in thia manufacture. (See Guv- 
towdsb.) Thoroughly-burnt charcoal ia Muish black, 
and varies in density according to the porosity of the 
wood from which it wm made. Charcoal possesses the 
wonderfol property of absorbing gases, (foe Cab- 
box.) Lamp-Hack is carbon deposited by any com¬ 
bustible burnt without sufficient air. (foe Lin- 
black.) Ivory-blade, bone-black, or animal charcoal, 
will be found described under the head of Ivobt- 
Blacx. Gas-charcoal and coke are employed aa ele¬ 
ments in galvanio batteries, and to form the carbon- 
points for the electric lamp. Ft a the latter purpose, 
a mixture of sugar and tar is sometimes burnt in 
moulds, by^ which means a very pure kind of charcoal 
is made to any desired shape. Charcoal is a conductor 
of electricity, and ie thence need to sarround the earth- 
tenninals or lightniag-coadv-. :Un . Charcoal is one of 
the most indestructible substances is nature. Being 
perfectly non-volatile, end possessing no affinity for 
any other element at ordinary temperatures, it forms 
the most perfect ink possible; and papyri written with 
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carbon ink are aa legible mi pabet aatiteimtdey 
they were written. 

Crasss, ttkmrj* {Lorn Let, caryan, Fr, t k ar g ar ), k 
toe address delivered by a bishop or other prelate at« 
viritstfcm of the slergy under hit jurisdiction. Among 
Presbyterians end dissenters centrally, It la • sermon 
p r eaw e d to a mi outer at in* ordination, awally by 
soma and or able preacher, and hoaxing upon the, 
nature Jdatiea, triala, eadenoouragemenU of the pas- 
torsi oBea. 

Ckamu (Fr. charger), in Her,, the name given to 
figures of any kind repxeeented on a thick!, which it 
aaid to bo charred with whatever figures may be 
depicted on it. The charges on a abield should be 
few and simple, and aa appropriate aa possible to the 
character or Achievements of the original bearer of the 
ooat. The simplicity of antorial bearings ia a strong 
proof of their antiquity. 

Omar, in Law, ia aa inoombranoe upon properly; 
aa an annuity, mortgage, judgment, or any liability 
to wbieh it is made subject by a deed, will, or other 
instrument, or by the operation of law or equity. 

CbiMI, ia M3., aa expression used to denote the 
quantity of powder wfaioh ia neoesssry to fire a ball, 
well, or bullet from any kind of cannon or firearm. 
The eharge for different kinds of artillery, and for dif¬ 
ferent purposes, varies from one-twelfth to one-half 
the weight of the projeotile. Billed cannon require a 
smaller charge than those with smooth bores; and in 
firing against a vessel or a body of troopa at a abort 
range, a smaller eberge is needed for the same gun 
than would be required for breaohing the walla of a 
fortress. She term ia also applied to the onset made 
by one body of troops on another with fixed bayonets. 

Okargr B'AvrAinxs, thari'-ity-fair' (Fr.), is the 
fourth, or lowest order of diplomatic agents, and is ao- 
eredited not to the sovereign, but only to the individual 
who, for the time being, holds the offiee of principal 
secretary of state or minister for foreign affairs. Some¬ 
times they are only empowered to sot during the 
absence of the ambassador; at other times, they are 
independent of any ambassador. 

Chariot, tahhr'-a-ut (Fr.), was a kind of carriage 
employed in ancient times in war or for pleasure. We 
read of them as early as the time of Pharaoh, and they 
were frequently armed with eoythes, as wo read of them 
to have been with the ancient Britons. The ancient 
chariots had only two wheels, which revolved upon the 
axle, sad were usually drawn by two horses. Among 
the Homans, however, there were also three- and four- 
hone chariots. The triumphal ahariots of the Bo'mans 
were often meet splendidly adorned. 

Okarisma, k3-ru'-mi (Or., a gift), a term fre¬ 
quently employed in the early Church to denote the 
extraordinary endowments conferred on the primitive 
Church; si the gift of tongues. It was alto applied 
sometimas to baptismi 

C rarity, fsttr'-e-Ar (Let. earitat, from eons*, dear; 
Or. agape, love), one of the three grout theological 
virtues, consisting of love to Ood end our neighboure, 
or the habit and disposition of loving God with all our 
heart and oar neighbour as ourselves. In a narrower 
ten**,-it signifies kindness, goodwill, and forbearance 
towards mankind in general, and, in a still lower 
tense, the giving of aims. This love to our neighbours, 
which is one of the greatest and hobleat of Christian 
virtues, is not of a blind, indiserimimting character. 
True charity attempts not to that our eyes to the dis¬ 
tinction between good and bad men, nor to warm our 
hearts equally to those who befriend and those who 
injurs us. It teaches ns to slight sad despise no man, 
inspiring M with forgiveness end humanity towards 
our ensenea, with respect and esteem for good men. 
With eandonr and oomplaoenoy towards our friends. 
"Charity te the comforter of the afllicted, the pro¬ 
tector of the oppresse d , the reconciler of differences, 
the intercessor for offenders. It is faithfulness in the 
friend, public spirit in the magistrate, equity and 
patience in the judge, moderation ia the sovereign, 
and loyalty in the snljeet. 1 '—Berms. 

Ckaiutt Coxwiseiomns for England end Wales 
are a body of comni mio a n was t ed by the Charitable 
Trusts Act of 186$, for foqwiriag into all charities, 
their nature, objects, and administration, and the con¬ 
dition of the property heloogtaf to thorn, with power 
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to call for the production of acoonut* and 
from trustees, and to appoint inspectors to. < 
report upon their management. Their powet 
extend to Scotland, Ireland, the univsrsttiee, or I 
A report of their proceedings must annually b*-l 
before parliament. * "--r . 

Charity, Surras or, {St* Burma or CsslMWa-/ 

CuASITT BonooM. (A* fiOKOOU.) . 7 

Charivari, stor'-e-Bo'-w, is a French tana, of 'tot 
certain etymology, but denoting properly »lend, dm*;, 
cordant noite, prod need by the heating of ksttiee,. 
pans, and other domestic utensils, mingled with shouts,. 
groans, and Msecs. In this way, popular dishks ana 
frequently manifested towards s person to Fraose to 
the Middle Ages; and widows tmbrsoting eeooud 
marriages, or persons of disproportionate ages BiRf- 


aga m _ , _ .. . .. 

the title of a French periodical published in'Fatto 
corresponding to our English Punch. It may .be mso- 
tioned, that the name of the German period leal of ton 
same kind, published in Berlin, Xladdaradaiaah. also 
implies a loud, discordant noise, stfbh as is oocssioltea 
by the beating of kettles and pans. 

Charlatan, iharl'-a-ta a (IteL aiafMmo), denote* a 
mountebank, quack dootor, or empiric, and ia henoe 
appliod to any one who makes loud pretensions to 
knowledge or skill which he does not possets. Char* 
latanism is to be found among til olwsea of Society, 
and manifests itself in various ways, aeeordiag to tun 
object and character of the person. In literature, to 
science, in politics, and even in religion, there are'to 
bo found many who pretend to greater knowledge, or 
power, or virtue, than they possess. 

Charlkb's Wait, Uharu'a wain, in Astrcn., the 
name given to seven stars iu a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, called Una Major, or the Qr tc d 
Saar. (Sea Ursa Major.) The origin of the name 
ia not known. 

On me, ttharm (Let. carman, a verse), is a tnagioti 
power or spell, by which witches and soroerars, with 
the assistance of tne devil, were supposed to do wonder¬ 
ful things beyond the powers of nutnre. (fibs Magic.) 

CnABMiL-uoDSK, (thar'-unl-hona (Let. cere, fleshy 
was a place under a church, or in aouurcbytua, where 
the bones of the dead whioh were thrown up by to* 
gravediggers were deporited. 

Chase, taharr {Salma talvalimu). a fish of tha Sshuou 
family, inhabiting the lakes of Bsotuad, Wales, and too 
north of England. The body is longer snd mors slender 
than that of tha trout. The back is of aa olive odour,, 
speckled with white mots, and the body rad. Its flash 
is held in high estimation. 

Chart, tihart (Lat. charta), a hydrographical or see 
chart far (he one of navigators, exhibiting some peek 
of the sea, -or other water, with the eoasts, trisads, 
rooks, sands, bearings, Ac. After the Admiralty has 
scanned any coast engravings, charts are eogravea gad 
sold at prices below tkeir east. Every available timet 
is supplied to men-of-war when prooeedingto soy par¬ 
ticular district. At several places, sueh as CHbtwto*, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, depdts for ohevtsera 
established. All charts are brought back to JCatiNM 
again, and are sot re-issued without being revised. 

Oka nr a Magna. (Saa Magna Cram a.) ' 

Cbarcr, start (Let. charta, paper), in French Hlsli* V 
u or iginally applied to the let tore or eharter* by wbhm 
the French lungs conferred rights or privileges on eeifri ‘ 
tain towns or communities; but it is no w appli ed'to Wh ,, 
solemn acknowledgment made by Louis XvlXX., osxuis \ 
restoration in lfilS, of tha rights of theFreaeb ustfon. 

It oonsuted of sixty-nine artides, sad ia principle was 
somewhat analogous to the Mama Charta and BfiS'Of 
Bights of the British oonstitutioh. A wfoeow*|fist(oa 
of one of the articles of this eharteled to the revo l ution 
of 1830. It constituted the fundamental bur of the 
French constitution down to the revolution of lfijflb 
when a new state of things was Introduced. ” 

Ckastrr, iahar'-lar (Fr, storfrs), is tin written 
evidsmio of things dona between man and man; end 
charlart are drvtied lptojtkose of the snwrinto» a»4 
those of prtmtUpamoMi Gbartoraof toe severtign an* 
those whereby bepaesetoaaygrsattoapersouortetihr 
aeaehastmof mtoptfoo, of privilege, ptofldto 



















Charterhouse 


or the like. Charter* of private person* ore deed* and ] hie service*. Then is nothing contained in the charter 
instruments for the conveyance of Unde. • [that hadnet been advanced and advocated before. As 


Castle, u the oounty of Cambridge. The rite which it Cbartiati did not confine themselves to the point* of 
occ u pies wm bought for a public bnrial-pUoe during the Charter. Many of them adroeated aa entire re- 
the great plague of 1319, by SirWalter de Manny, who, distribution of property. Ignorant of the principle* of 
in conjanotion with the blehop of London, afterward* political economy, they demanded the establishment 
established here a Carthusian monaateiy. After the of a new relationship between capital and labour, and 


chaied for £13,000by Thom as Button, who foundedupon they might, if neceseanr, employ physical force to 
it, and richly endowed, an hospital, chapel, and school, obtain their ends. In May, 1830, a petition, signed 
Milled by Poller a " masterpiece of English Protestant by 1,280,000 persons, was presented to parliament in 
charity/' It has a master, preacher, heed schoolmaster, favour of the Charter, ana daring that year serious 
aacond master, with forty-four boys and eighty decayed riots took place in various part* of the country, and 
gsn t lcmen. lit addition to the scholars, who are admis- various of the ringleader! were imprisoned. An out- 
mble between the age* of ten and fourteen, and receive break at Newport, in the month of November, resulted 
freeboard and education, there arc a number who at- in the death of ten persons and the wounding of many 
tend the school only daring the day, or board with the more; and three of the leaders, Frost, Williams, ana 


mentioned Or. Isaac Barrow, Sir William Bluckstonc, served to repress these violent commotions; and 
Addison, Steele, John Wesley, Bishop Tbirlwall, though, in 1R48, and again in 1848, outbreak* took 
George Grote, W. M. Thackeray, and Sir C. Esatlake. place, these ere of a less serious nature, and were 
Onannn-rjLBnr, is a mercantile instrument in speedily pc lawn. Chartism may now be said to 
writing (with or without seal), by which a party de- belong rathe r t o the past than to the present, and those 
Siring to export goods from this country, or to import who are in favour of the principles of the Charter are 
them from abroad, engages with some shipowner to content to advocate their viewB m a peaceable manner, 
take -on entire vessel for the purpose, at a freight or In nothing is the social progress of the country more 
reward thereby agreed for. Upon the execution of marked than in the great change that has taken place 
knob an instrument the ship is said to be chartered or in tho character of tho working classes within the last 
J Mg h M , and the party by whom she is engaged is quarter of a century. The distress that is at present 
oaliad Mm charterer or freighter. But where, instead of (1802) so patiently borne in the cotton-manufsoturing 
VW«ig the entire vessel, the owner of goods merely districts, in consequence of the civil war in America, 
bugama for their conveyance on board of her for would doubtless, twenty years ago, have been attended 
freight (other goods being at the same time conveyed with very serious consequences,—an argument aa strong 
for other proprietors), she is described not as a char- as any for the extension of the franchise, 
tired but a general ship; and in this case no oharter- CsuBTOunY, tehur'-tu-lii-re (Lat. chartvlaria ), ori- 
party is usually executed, but a bill of lading only. It ginally denoted a collection of charters, and was after- 
here stated that the word freight is sometimes wards applied to the books in monasteries, de., in 


synonymously 

Lanivo.) 


used with that of ca 


(See BiiiL or which such obnrters were entered. These books were 
common even as early as the lOtli century, and they 


OtiAHism, UheerVAete, the name of a political party have been of great service in historical and genealogical 
(hat sprang np in England after the passing of the researches. The officer who was intrusted with tho 
Beform Bill, and were so called from their principles care of the charters was also called chertularfi 
baingembodied in a document termed the “Charter.” Coxes, tehaiee (Ang.-Nor.),is a franchise granted by 
The Beform Bill, while it conferred political power the crown to a subject, empowering the latter to keep, 
upon the middle classes, did little towards improving for his diversion, within a certain precinct so called, 
the condition of the working classes of society. The the wild animals of chase (which, in a legal sense, are 
middle classes, too, had been assisted by the utter in the same with those to which the right of forest ex- 
their effort to obtain the franchise, and, having attained tends); bat not authorizing the estabnehment of forest 
their object, they became odious or opposed to any law within such precinct. It baa been described es 
axtoKsioa of the like privileges to those beneath them " a smaller forest in the hands of a subject, but not 
in the aooial scale. The introduction of the new poor- governed by the forest laws." It differs from a park in 
law, in 183S, was the first thing that caused any great that it is not inclosed, and likowise in that a man may 
outcry among the working cluases against the party in have a chase in another man's ground as well as in his 
power, and in 1836 the “ working Men’s Association” own; being, indeed, the liberty of keeping of beasts 


was formed in London. For some time the association of chase or royal game therein, protected even from 
did not reoeive much oonnteneoce; but the great the owners of the land, with a power of hunting them 
eommerrial distress, the scarcity of work, ana the thereon. 

A.._‘ m _■ * it.... _J .A._ - A_ , v v •• I r*v e .Ill « 


dearness of provisions, that followed soon after, were 
severely folt by the people, and led to open and alarm¬ 
ing demonstrations of their feelings. In the autumn 
0118 S 8 monster meetings of the working classes were 
convened at Birmingham and other pert* of the manu- 


Caasiiux, tehiU~e-dim f (Heb., Pietists), is a name 

g iven collectively to a whole class of Jewish sects, 
ut, more strictly, it is applied to a modern seat which 
■prang up in Boland towards the middle of last century. 


!i» and Zndikim were the names 


employed 
ewfsh peoc 


principal points of the Charter were—1. That every law as it stood. From the former arose all those 
made inhabitant of the United Kingdom 21 years of sect* that receive tradition* and explanation* in addi¬ 
ng! and of sane mind, provided he be a native of theee tion to the law of Moses, a* the Bbsrieeea j to the 
realms, or have lived upward* of two years in the latter belong the Saddueees, Essenes, Ac. Of the 
country and been naturalised, and be ustaonricted of modern sect of Chasidim, the founder wm one Israel 
folooy, shall be entitled to vote in the ejection of mem. Baals bam, a Jewish rabbi. He gave bimeatf out as 
bate of parHameut; 2 . that the United Kingdom be having the true knowledge of the sacred name, thioogh 
dividedinto 800electoral districts, so m to give uniform which he wae endowed with miraculous powers, and 
eoaetuoaneie* of about 20,000 voters each; 3. that the could grant them forgiveness for their sine. He 
votine be to .ballot« 4. that a new parliament be speedily obtained many followers, and at the time of 
dectedannually i £. that no property qualification be hie death, in 1780 , he ia said to have had 40,000 eon- 
required, for members of parliament; ends, that every verts. This seat is very numerous in Boland, Hun- 
member be pmdBHOayear out of the publie treasury for gary, the Banuhian principalities, and Turkey. 
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CatBUra. tt h af +iim (from E *. cm niussr), atom 
employed to denote the set ef wotfcing feted w tilt* 
nwflnmrn gold, silver, and otter note}*. ■ 1th 
distmgatohed from eouiptur* end earring, white refer 
to tte mu art when emptied to marble, ivory wood, 
Ac. Silver ii the metal which bee always ban moat 
generally need for teasing. 

Caaiatrana, dw'mn (Fr. etemw, a h no toman), a 
a oame given by the French to bodies of light infantry 
which set as skirmishers and sharpshooter*. They 
.eorreapond pretty closely with oar own 60th regiment, 
or rifle brigade. The name was originally given by 
the French to some troops raised in 1818, in imitation 
of the j&gers of the Austrian army, who were chiefly 
chamois-banters of the Tyrol, and unerring marksmen 
as well as active and athletic monntaiueers. The 
French chasseurs were of two kinds,—cavalry and in¬ 
fantry; bat now the term is more particularly applied 
to e body of men called Chatteun da Vineannra, who 
were enrolled and armed with rifles about 1835, and 
quartered at Vincennes. The chasseur* of the Sardi¬ 
nian army are called Jiaraai/litri. In the Crimea, the 
bersagheri of the Sardinian contingent attracted con¬ 
siderable attention on account of their activity and 
peculiar dreas, which is soldierly in appearai 




•tioee of the root and stem are employed medl 
India under the name otPippula Motto. Otter MM- 
des of this genus, as O. state, papuloidaa, and eyfeawM, 
have similar properties, and aroused in India. The 
loaves of C. Both, betel-pepper, and C. AMtaa are 
chewed by the todays and other Bsatero raoft With 
shese of the betel-nut and lime. (Ale Bmt.l 

Cnaun. (Am Ohsss.) 

Cbsxu, trim (Sax. rata, or <yw).—Cheese Is the 
ourd of sulk salted, pressed, and dried. toiUt la 
composed of thraa parts,—the oily or fatly portion, 
commonly known a* cream, and which separate* on 
standing, being lighter than the rest, and the curd, 
which remaina dissolved in the whey until it to ooefu- 
fated by some acid. In the manufacture of obaettu wt&r 


a prominent part in the war between France and Sar¬ 
dinia on the one side, and Austria on the other, in 
1858, and the campaign against Francis II. of Naples 
in 1860, are known as Cacciatori dai Alpi, or Alpine 
banters. 

Caxsunu, hhdt'-u-bl (Let. entula, or premia), the 
enter drees formerly worn by the priest at the altar, 
and it seems to have sneceeded the Roman toga. It 
was a circular piece of cloth, with a hole in the centre 
to admit the head, and it fell down so as to completely 
cover the body of the wearer. It is not now used in 
the English oburoh, though prescribed in the rubric of 
Edward Vl.’a First Book to be worn indifferently with 
the cope. It often appears on the older sculptures and 
brasses. 

duTUT, ahUt-ot (Fr. ehdtaau, Let. eatlaUtm, a 
castle), a terra formerly applied to tho fortified resi¬ 
dences of the French seigneurs. It is now generally 
applied to the imperial country residences and to the 
more sumptuous eountry residences of the aristocracy. 
The name enters into the composition of the names of 
many towns and distrioto in France. 

Chxttkls, tahif-tala (Old Fr. catala, oatels; ehaftlt, 
movables of any kind), is a term used to express any 
kind of property which, having regard either to the 
subject-matter or tte quantity of interest therein, is 
not freehold. The appellation wsa originally derived 
from the technical Latin word catalla, which, among 
the Normans, primarily signified only beasts of hus¬ 
bandry, or, « we still call them, cattle; but. in a 
secondary sense, was applicable to all movables in 
general > and not only to these, but to whatever was 
not a fyfor feud} to which, among the Normans, 
there were two requisite*,—a given dnration as to 
time, and immobility with regard to place. And it la 
in this latter more extended and negative sense that 
oar own law adopts the term, considering ss a chattel 
whatever amounts not to freehold, which, like the 
Norman flef, requires immovability in respect of the 
subject-matter, and a given degree of duration, that 
to, a duration for a lira at least, either absolute or 
detaradnabla on a contingency, as regards the quantity 
of interest or eatate. Any estate in lands and tene¬ 
ments which amounts not to freehold, is, consequently, 
a chattels but inasmuch as it oonoems, or,'according 
to the technical expression, taeottrt qf the realty, it is 
denominated a chattel read, in order to distingnish it 
from things which hare no concern with the realty, 
via. mere movables, and the righto connected with 
them; and such things as these are, on too other head. 
Often described os chattels pertomU. 

Cxavioa, Mds'-o-M, inBot., a geo. of plants belong■ 
log to tte net. ord. Uptracea, toe Pepper fam. The 
dried unripe spikes of C. flotwytu constitute the 
kmc pepper of eoomene, which to Imported from oar 
Indite poseessions; thoee of C. qfflcuurtm form tte 
long pepper used in America, obtained from tte 
Batch colonist. Long pepper contains an acrid ratio, 
a volatile oil,and a pete) tte crystalline alkaloid called 
457 


is prepared by salting and drying the inner ttmwbirtee 
of tho stomach of a sucking calf. When requited for 
use, a piece is looked for some hoars in water or whey, 
and the whole added to the warm milk that to to be 
curdled. When the ourd has coagulated, it to sepa¬ 
rated from the whey by straining, and praised in a 
ring or hoop, from which it ia continually removed and 
wiped to remove all superlluoui whey. Hie colour of 
Bnglish cheese is due toornotto, whiohiis added to the 
milk before coagulation. Bath cream ate Yorkshire 
cheeses ore soft, and keep but a short time; Stilton to 
intermediate; and Cheehire, Gloucestershire, and Par¬ 
mesan are hard, and intended for long keeping. The 
variety of colour and flavour in cheeses results from 
difference of pressure, length of time in keeping, vary* 
ing proportion of salt, and many otter ciroaHkatoaoea. 

Chiqob, or Caiaos, tikef-o {Pules pauetraua), a 
•mall black flea, peculiar to South America and the 
West-Indie islands. Tormenting and tiresome as to 
the Bnglish flea, it becomes a mild and inoffensive 
insect beside the terrible chepoe, which to not only 
troublesome, but dangerous. This insect borrows in 
and under the akin, and there deposit* it* eggs, the 
retail being the most painful ulcere. Waterton toll# 
us that |on the plantations of Guinea an old woman, 
known aa “ Granny,” is specially retained to mind tibia 
little children, and keep down the etegoe. Every 
evening she examines their feet (the part generally 
attacked), and after nubbing out any coagoe tee may 
And, mbs into the hole lime-juice ana cayenne pepper, 

Cuxwoiuircr. (Ass PitsiHir.) 

Casino btbuow, hi-roe-te'-mo*(Or. chair, the hand; 
demon, a stamen), in Bot., a gen. of trees of tha nat. ord. 
Sterculuioatr. The specie* ft platcnoidct to the Nate* 
plant of Mei teo, which derives its common name from 
tho remarkable appearance of its flowers; the anther* 
and style being so arranged aa to resemble a test fur¬ 
nished with long elaws. 


■he Celandine, a gen. of plants belonging to the oat. 
ord. Papuvtroocm. The spocies 0. nup'ice Ip fomi tot 
waste places and on old walls in this country, and may 
be recognized by its small yellow flowers, and tha 
orange-coloured juice which exudes from its stem when - 
placked. This juice is poisonous, and is a postear ■ 
application for the cure of warts. It ha* bsenage&i 
with success ia the treatment of epaoitiraof tteeartete* 
and bos also been administered internally •• a rfimft 
lent. . i 1 

CzxmatL Arxirnu, £#m'-4-fcS.—For theosnttoai 
information in this subject, see Ajragqrmr, Tte prac¬ 
tical portions of it are treated under tte bead*c£- 
IHalyrit, white is tha separation of ery*tallin» ted 
non-crystalline constituents of solutions by mates of 

? 

stitoanto of products notboieg either of an animal 
or vegetable matureOrnate* Anmtyeie, white is tte 
resolution of aaimilted vegetable instances fate 
teair component ovttfmSjpactruc» AnalytU, which to 
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•bo QnalUaitv* Anedftit, wfaieir b tfao accocwte de¬ 
tection of the component* of* safeMtsnee without nto> 
enoe to their proportion! Qeontttatie* An ahwis, the 
separation and weighing of the constituent* or a-com¬ 
pound Analysis, the quantitative wtiao 

lion of the component port* by moon* ofnamndtat 
eolation* of auniform strength. (Consult obo Buow- 
nn «ad Rs«*«ajr*,) The best textbooks on these 
•object* aim enumerated at the end of escb srtiole. 

Ounou Anaaostow. (St* Awsiwnr.) 

Ouuuoal Fokuul*.—T he alchemist*, for the Babe 
of mystery, employed the signs of the diffitrent planets 
to represent the various metal*. Modem chemist*, for 
the sake of convenience end brevity, have given to every 
•lament one or two letters onlled symbol*, whioh are 
hied, in conjunction with figures and algebraic sign*, 
to express every knows compound. (For the symbol* 
of tile different element*, *«« BnrnoLa.) The prmoiple 
non which modern ohemioal notation i* founded, is 
thst each symbol indicate* ono or more atoms of the 
element it represents > thus, O, C„ C,„ indicate re- 
•taeetbaly one, two, and twenty-seven atoms of carbon. 
Two symbols, placed side by side, signify that they are 
in eiue* ohemioal union c thus, AgO signifies a com- 
pond eontaining an atom of silver united to an atom 
of oxygen. A oamma, separating two or more groups 
offifKvbds, must be taken to mean that they are not 
in aueh intimate ohemioal union that the groups can¬ 
not be separated without decomposition: thus AgO, 
KO, represents nitrate of silver, which, by oertaiu 
treatment, oan be separated into AgO, oxide of silver, 
and SO,, nitric acid. The sign phu + signifies that 
the union is still weaker i thus, AgO,NO,+HO means 
nitrate of silver united to an atom of water, HO. A 
number placed on the left of a group of symbol* sig¬ 
nifies that the whole group, ns far as the next oomma 
or plus, is to be multiplied by it: thus, £0,200, 
signifies that one equivalent of potash is united with 
two of ohromio maid. Sometime* the-group to bo multi¬ 
plied is inclosed in a parenthesis i 3(HgCy) +ii(K0,80,) 
means that three equivalents of oywuae of mercury are 
united tp two of sulphate of potash. Formulas may be 
tmpirieal or rmtional ,—the former giving merely the 
eousUtuentt of a compound, the latter indicating the 
maimer in which they are grouped. It is evident, 
t he r efore, that a compound oan only have one em¬ 
pirics! formula, while its rational formulae are as 
numerous a* the theories of its composition. Alcohol, 
for iastanoo, is represented empirically by the formula 
C,H,0,. Rationally, it may be represented as the 
ethylate of water, H0,0,H t O; the hydrated oxide of 
ethyl. Of H.O, HO i a* * compound of olefiant gas and 
two equivalent* of water, 2H0,0,H,, and so on, ad 
itf/Mtum. Brackets are used to denote substitution 
OOmpoundt | that is, compounds in which one element, 
or group of elements, has been substituted for another 
without materially affecting the character of the com¬ 
pound. 


E f represents ammonia. 




j represent* plat! nomine, or ammonia in which 

aft atom ofplatinnm has replaced aa atom of hydrogen. 
IbIUm maimer, 

NBf) 

H Vis the formula of etbylamine, or ammonia with 




, Sttom of hydrogen, replaced by an atom of ethyl. 
Two changes have been lately introduced into chemical 
formalist that it will be w*U to notice j—one in which 
dashes ere used to denote the atouiio power of the 
dement} the other, a line through a symbol, to sig- 
n% that its atomic number has been doubled. Hi"' 
m ean * th a t bismuth has a triatomic power in the way 
affoeming substitution compounds t thus, 

*■ ' 

ammonia eompound in which three 

equivalents «f hydrogen are replaced bv one of bis- 
mufo.tbatmstmbaringa^p umtmg power. This 



notation oriyinstad mttb U. Ocihar d t, an eminent 
French dmuisti whose views os foe aufageet aredsfiy 
gaining ground, sad are folly explained under the heed 
of Osshaudi’s Housnur. 

Canxioxii Honsuaumsm.—Tha present system of 
ohemioal nomenclature it doe to the immortal Lavoisier, 
and will ever remain a monument to hie marveUona 
powers of systematic classification. It is ba ee d «the 
great principle that the name of a eompound. should/ 
as far as possible, expresa its composition and proper¬ 
ties. The names of many of the simple element* we 
hare received from the alchemists, and were formed 
on no definite plan. Those dement* whioh have been 
lately discovered have been named cither from some 
characteristic property possessed by them, or from 
some word indicating their source. Metals, aa a rule, 
terminate in tarn, as potassium, thallium, Ac.; metal¬ 
loid* in an, as boron, tiUeott, Ac.: gases in in* or gtn, 
suoh as ohlorine and oxygen. In several instances 
theory grounded on insumcient foots has been allowed 
to influence the name of au element; for e x ample , 
oxygen was named from arat, acid, end gtnnao, to 
generate: the Lavoitierisn theory being that no acid 
ooald exist without oxygen. Subsequently, however, 
it was found that oxygen occurred tu all bases, and 
that manv acli* - 'dated that contained hydrogen in it* 
stead. The L idsrian nomenclature is founded on 
the foot that when a compound of two elements is 
submitted to the action of the voltaic current, these 
elements separate, one (the electro-positive body) 
boing attracted by the negative pole, and the other 
(electro-negative body) going to the positive pole. A* 
a rule, it was found that the metalloids were electro¬ 
negative and the metals electro-positive. The simplest 
combinations of two elements are termed binary com¬ 
pounds, and fall naturally into two divisions,—bases 
and adds. Bases always end in ids, and btc compounds 
of different proportions of a metal with a metalloid. 
The proportion of the metalloid ia indioeted by thw 
addition of a Greek or Latin numerical particle: time 
we have the protoxide, tttquioxid*, binoxide, end itr- 
oxide of various metals, indicating that these com¬ 
pounds contain one, one and a half, two, and three 
doses of oxygen to one of metal. When the metal is 
in excess, Greek prefixes are used: we have, for in¬ 
stance, the dinoxide or trivuMe of a metal, allowing 
that the metal ib in a double or triple dose. Generally 
the prefixes tub and par are used to indicate the excess 
of metal over metalloid, and tries tend. The termina¬ 
tion unt was formerly used in several oases, such as 
mlphuret, pkotphurti, bo.; but it is now a band oned in 
favour of the termination id*. The compound* of the 
metalloids with each other are named on the same 
principle. When the dose of oxygen is large, thw 
compound is generally possessed or add properties i 
thus we have Cr,0,, the seequfoxide of chromium, 
which is a base; Imt, by increasing the oxygen, we 
obtain CrO,, which is so acid capable of forming salt* 
with bases. The amount of oxygen contained in tanr- 
aeida is indicated by the termination Is or out, or the 
prefixes hypo, under, or hyper, shore. A lew ex a mpl w e 
of bases and add* will illustrate this t— 


Pb.O 

CuO .. 

Fe,0. 

MnO, 

AuO, 

PCI,... 

ckj*:;: 

NO,... 

CIO.... 

NO,... 


Dinoxide or mboxide of lead. 
Protoxide or oxide of copper, 
Sesquioxide of iron. 

Binoxide of manganese. 
Teroxide of gold. 

Fentachloriae of phosphorus. 
Dodeoasalphide of phosphor**. 
Hypochlqroua add. 

Nitrous add. 

Hypochlorio add. 

Nitric add. 


Certain metalloids, snob as sulphur and hydrogen, 
combine with other metalloids to form adds; for in* 
stance, we have— 


HC1...Hydrochloric add. 

HBr.Hydrobromie add. 

A*S,.Snipharseaio acid. 

AsS,..Sulpharaenoo* acid. 
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Hma. A few example* Mihli will settee:— 

Sulphate of Iron « ndfhult dH + oxide of iron. 




0001*0, pew 



of l«»dmhypophosphorio *oid + - , 

•*“** copper « -Utoon. tol + ottd. of 

of w oobdt - hyporaiphurou. raid + 5^33*.* JS 




oxide of cobalt. 

WheatUo oxide with which the cold it united ie e pro* 
toxide or peroxide, the prefixes proto end per ere added; 
for instance, the pernitrate end protonitrate ere the 
nitretei of the protoxide and peroxide of the metal, 
When the dote of aeid ie meter or lees then the hone, 
the prefixes tub, etsgni, «, ere need; ei the tubear- 
hum, bicarbonote, end eeequioarbonate qf eoda. In 
doable mite the netne of the base only m repeated j as 
the tartrate qf potaeh and redo. There are e few 
iaetenee* of acids end eelts whieh here the aemo 
composition, but different properties. They ere dia- 
tingwahed from the ordinary kind by the prefix nite ; 
thee We harp phoepkorie said end mtiuphotphoric a aid. 
The prefix pyro signifies that the said or exit has been 
ob,teined by beet; for instance, we have pyrogallio 
aeid, produced in this way from gallic aeid. In orgaaie 
chemistry the nomenclature is in many eases some¬ 
what confused. This is not owing to any went of 
proper principle in the formation of new words, but 
rather to the difference* of opinion existing amongst 
chemists as to the oompoeition of the substances indi¬ 
cated. Thus aniline ie cylled phenylamine, phenytia, 
and isnxktam, by different obemists, wbo each hare a 
theory tonehing its composition. Organic chemistry 
may be defined as the chemistry of orgenio radicles or 


spfty ff iff! I 1 * * 1 ‘ft * 


•2, end mostly contain carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 
Thus we haye ethyl, the radicle of ether, whieh forms 
oxides and mite in the same manner as iron, lead, or 
way of‘the purely elementary bodies. (See Onoaxxc 
Baoious.) There ere also compounds corresponding 
to the electro -n egative bodies oxygen, hydrogen, nitro¬ 
gen, he. We hare, for instance, cyanogen cn&amidogcn, 
which form eyunidee rad amidee, similar in their pro¬ 
perties to ehuridee and axidee. The termination ol or 
ole is generally applied io neutral compounds of carbon 
rad hydrogen, possessed of neither basic nor acid 
properties, and are mostly liquid*; such as bcneol. 


axe generally bodies slliod to the alkalis* in their pro¬ 
perties. We bate, for instraoe, quinine or gantta, 
etr ye h n m e or etryohnia, aniline, so., which form salts 
With aeida. Many of those which end in amine 
resemble ammonia, end are considered substitution 
compounds of that body, in whieh one or more equi¬ 
valents of hydrogen are replaced by an organic radicle, 
Thu* we hare etbylamine— 

(BthyijC.H, "I , 

E ^N,in which one equivalent of hydrogen 

ie xeplaoed by one of etbyL If two or three eqniva- 
leeta are replaced, the prefix di or tri is added to the 


rep laced by different bodies, their names are prefixed, 
we have, (hr instanee. ethgl-methyl-omylamine, which 
consists of one equivalent of nitrogen united to one 
each of the orgrato radietas ethyl, methyl, and amyl. 
There are also substitution raids as watt ss bases; such 
ra bromobeneoic acid and eUoraaetie acid, in which 
bends* rad chlorine are substituted for ra equivalent 
of hydrogen. Thus, although then names appear 
unintelligible and unwieldy to the superficial observer, 
they ere ra easily understood by the chemical student 


treat with that belonging to eeimeraloay and botany, 
those science* being disfigured by the Introduction of 
what may be tensed ssw pK w w a w f ncmcmlatunt, 
aacordiag t tbe pxfamlplra of which the substances 
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also act as medicaladvisarafor the 
elssaes. The right of ohsmista and 
scribe even in the meaner uanafiy fallowed in whi t ie 
called •• counter-practice," has beam often quest famed 
by the literary organa of the medioel profesakffi ; bat 
the highest legal authorities declare that they mayen 
far prescribe for customers as to advise with them#* 
to the nature, rad quality, end mode of application Of 
the medieioM which they ere about to sCU; 1 bellboy 
may listen to the statements of the oustomera, and may 
auggeat to them and recommend the UM’nwodrtira 
which will he euitehle and benafleiel, or dtasuede-thasn 
from purchasing or taking thing* applied for JnigWK 
rouoe. The advice giver; by the ohemlat and druggist 
is merely incidental to the eale and dispensing afhSU 
wares aud drags, and oannot, of course, be made km 
subjeot of a charge. Counter-prratiee has always bean 
a recognised branch of the beaineee of the chemist and 
druggist, and wo do not find it prohibited by any obune 
in the Apothecaries Aet of ISIS ;ou the contrary, w* 
read that “ all persons using or exerokUg tbe said 
trade or business, or who shall or may heraaftar 
use or exercise the seme, shall and may use, ease* 
ciso, rad carry on the seme trade or business in suoh 
manner, and as fully and amply to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, as the same trade or business was uaad, exes* 
eised, or carried on by chemists and druggists heUseo 
the passing of this aet," Two societies have been 
established by the members of the trade; vis., the 
Pharmaceutical Sooiety of Great Britain end tin 
United Sooiety of Obemiate rad Druggists. The ob¬ 
jects of each will lie noticed under its title. 

CnxMisrxT, History or, km'-ie-tre (Arab, Wfa, 
tho occult science; lit. chimin, Itel. ohimica ),—Thare 
is, perhaps, no science tbe gradual progress of whieh In 
so easily traced from one step to another ra tbe settees 
of chemistry. Tho empiriool mixing of two stthstaness, 
possessing different properties, to form a third, diftbr* 
ing from either, mast have oommeneed with the first 
peopling of the earth. The fact wna transmitted to 
others, who improved on it, and experimented on Other 
similar bodies; and thus was e mass of proeUesI In* 
formation obtained, which gradually developed into 
chemical manufactures. The origin of ebeniistXT Ie 
generally traced to Tubal Cain, the father of workers „ 
in metal, between whom end Herman Trismegisto* Jins 
n period of obscurity of which we know nothing. Her - 
me* is said to have been tbe inventor of alchemy,^ 
notion not entitled to much credit. In any «agm 
Kgypt, which is said to have been ooloniaed byhi* era 
Misroim, was the foremost ohemical nation of the SMt» 
their glass, pottery, colours, and method of embalming ■ 
their dead, bearing strong testimony to tbe fact OTMV 
being acquainted with chemical processes brought to • 
grant state of perfection. The practical part Cd to 
science existed previous to the theoretical;, bat jay l 
degrees, ra men began to think, they began also ra* 
observe rad theorise. Thinking men saw that a.groiri 
earthy matter, audh as iron ore, became traasmutad, 
as it were, by fire into a hard mietaUie substanM), Etes 
iron. What mare rational, tbec, for tksra to subsea* 
than that gold could be formed in a similar way f !$»»' 
change of earth into metal was to these leM woudraM 
in theory than the change of lead into ndd-Thct* 
began aiohomy,—that specious monster tot liwftsitfl 
tegtons of philci ”)h*rs in its erael grasp, ruthlessly M 
devouring them, but whose bras* cm? own great meof- 
have clothed with liringjUah. Tba origin of alchemy 
i* lost in obsounty. PMktogv, TtoweW, oomra 
owaid, rad pomta «rt te nt Giat oommon chomieA 
words, such sa alcohel, alkalL dmdet, and otbere, have 
ra Arabian origin, wkioh plamiy indicates that to, 
Arabians, oitiMMffb,'p«tora;.'.< to iAvraton of tov 
HsA to at ooy ra& iia nrast udto rattoa 
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Gradually, another notion stole in. The principles scleuoe baa p r og roassd even in our on time. The 
and practice of pharmacy became more general, and a application of the voltaic cnrrent to the decomposition 
speoioos logic waa brought to bear on the fut that or the alkalies, by Davy, resulted in the discovery at 
certain salts and liquon of » ipeiallio nature assuaged a down or more new me tale. The etomio theory of 
pain and restored drooping vitality. It waa then but Dalton threw great light upon the composition at aelta 
one atep further to go to nod a compound that would and aoide. The invention of the present symbolic 
prolong life indefinitely. Another object of pursuit notation by Berseliua, and the determination of the 
waa the universal solvent, or alkahest. The first prae- elementary equivalents soon followed. In 1BU Davy 
tiaere of alobemy were, no doubt, honest, serious men; overthrow the notion of Lavoisier, that acids could not 
but as time wore on, there arose a mass of impostors exist without oxygen, by proving that hydroehlorio 
who found ready dupes in avaricious people, who were ecid consisted only of ehlorine and hydrogen. In 1813 
ever ready to buy the secret of unbounded rlehea. In Courtoie discovered iodine ; Balard followed some time 
this way there woe formed a mass of almost unintel- after with bromine. Element sueoeeded element until 
Ugible knowledge, carefully ooneeeled from the vulgar they reached the number of sixty. All this time on* 
by secret symbols end an absurd nomenclature. Through genie chemistry wea making great progress. The 
this accumulation of rubbish there ran some golden vegetable alkaloida began to attract meat attention; 
veins i and we must never forget, that although nl- their analyses were mode, and new theories founded 
chemy had its philosophers' stone and universal so!- on them. The early labourers, Liebig and Bens- 
vent, it also gave u< a hundred salts and preparations lias, threw great light on this branch of the aoieooe, 
daily used in our own laboratories. Towards the end which is even to this day the most attractive to 
ofthel7thcenturyaroseasetofuienwhosebrainswere many famous chemists. The development of the 
made iu a better mould than tboee of their predecessors, theory of organic radicle* haB gone on increasing, foa- 
Futting aside the idea of transmutation of metals, they tered by the labours of Faraday, Laurent, Gorhardt, 
-turned their attention to the discovery of tho pnn- Hofmann, and a host of others, until it has assumed a 
otplee that governed the formation and composition of mathematical precision unknown to any other branch 
bodies already in their hands, rather than to the nur- of physical st 'nee. The investigations of organic) 
unit of chemical chimeras that might for ever elude compounds 1- hese philosophers have rcsultea in a 
their grasp. 1'araeelsua, though imbued with the complete ehat .>, both in the notation and nomencla- 
fancdful doctrines of astrology and demonology, must tnre of mineiAi substances. This theory, which was 
always be regarded with reverence for his virtues and founded by Uerhnrdt, will he fully explained under 
pity For his faults. He must ever be considered as the Gkiibabdt'b Thboet. The lust great discoveries have 
connecting link between the alchemists and chemists, been spectral analysis, which has resultucfiu the sddi- 
A few of his researches will he sufficient to show that, tiou of three new elements to our already bulky list,— 
although full of the maddest hail uninations, he was one mnum and rubidium, by Messrs. Bunsen and Kirch- 
of those rare geniuses who have the now or of lifting a lioff, of Heidelberg, and thallium, by Mr. Crookes, a 
aoienee from the mire. He was the first to ofi'er a true distinguished Engliahnnnlyticalchemist. Tho researches 
chemical explanation of the action of mercury, iron, and of Graham upon the diffusion of salts in solution and 
lead ip the human system, He distinguished alum from in dialysis, or the separation of ciystoluzable and non- 
eopperoa, showing that the former contained an earth, crystsllixahle substances in solution by means of an 
the Tatter e metal. Headraitied tho oxistonco of other intervening diaphragm, are amongst the most brilliant 
elastic fluids besides air. He was aware that animals discoveries of the age. The researches of Sohtinbein, 
could not live, and inflammable metiers could not flehroetter, Brodie, and others, on the allotropie states 
burn, without air. To him succeeded Van ITehnont, of bodies, seem to point to the compound character of 
who was the first to distinguish between aerial Quids, the present elemeutory bodies. In fact, chemistry 
or gases, as he called them. After Van Uelmont came at the present day is making such enormous strides, 
Boyle, the founder of tho Itoyal Society, one of the that it can only bo properly studied in the current 
most aoute experimentalists that ever lived. Ilis nu- scinntifio journals. 

XDcrous experiments are marvels of accuracy, bearing Cubuistrt, PaurcirtFS or.—Chemistry has been 
even the test of our present knowledge, lie and his variously defined by different philosopher*; that of 
contemporary Hook made groat improvements in the Miller (Elements of Chemistry, vol. >.) being per- 
air-pump, the invention of Otto Ouerioke, and paved haps about the best i— 14 It is the province of chemistry i 
the way to further discoveries. At the beginning of to ascertain the natare of the different subetanees of 
the 18th aentury come the names and discoveries of which the universe is oomposed, to trace their mutual 
Beecher and Stahl, the founders of the phlogistic reactions on each other, to effect new combinations of 
theory. They found that by heating charcoal with these components with eaeh other, and to define the 
motaUio oxides or ealees, they were reduced to a me- conditions on whioh the combinations existing around 
talMo state. They further noticed, that when charooa) us are producible.” The world and its inhabitants are 
woe burnt it was mitireiy dissipated. Upon these mode up of some sixty-five elements or bodies, which 
facts they founded the theory that oharcoal, or phlo- have hitherto proved undeeomposable. Their general 
giston, was a principle which united with the calx to description will be found under Klshkwts; their par- 
form the metal. This notion appeared to be forther ticular description under their respective hoods. The 
named out by the feet that metals, when heated, are combinations of these bodies are described nuder 
converted into calces; the explanation of which was, Basso, Salts, Aoibs, Rabiclxs; while the general 
that the volatilised oharcoal, or phlogiston, was con- laws which regulate their composition will be found 
named by the heat. This theory, which wo* the first under Atomic Hvmbxbs, Axrunw, Sssixs, Trass, 
general principle applied to the whole range of ehe- Allotropism, Isomorphism, Isomxuisk, Folykqb- 
mieal phenomena, maintained its ground for some runs, Ac. Inorganic chemistry treats of the nature 
time, until the diseoveriea of Priestley tended to over- and properties of elements and compounds of mineral 
throw it, by proving that the calx, or oxide, of mer- origin, and organic chemistry of those belonging to 
nosy. Instead of gaining something by being heated, bodies of a vegetable or animal neturn. The long- 
lost something, and that that something was oxygen, existing barrier between the two is, however, being 
About this time Cavendish discovered hydrogen, end gradually destroyed by the labours of Laurent, Ger- 
Rutherford nitrogen, experiment being heaped on hardt, Hofmann, Waits, Odiing, and others, whose t 
experiment, and disoovery on discovery, until the brilliant discoveries prove every dev more and more 
flUhlisn theory gave way. It was succeeded by that that we must read the chemistry o'f the roeks by the 
-of Lavoisier, the father of modern nhcmteal science, light of the facts disclosed in the investigation of the 
who classified and arranged the known chemical foots properties of organic matter. (Stt Oaourtc end Iff- 
toko » system unparalleled for its precision, extent of obgajho Cbxmxstbx.) The best method of studying 
taew, end logical aoouraoy. His discoveries were few, chemistry is to obtain a-good elementary manual, such 
but he reasoned on ilie discoveries of others with ] is Benmy’s M First Steps in Chemistry to read it 
wottdsvmL astuteness. From this moment chemistry through attentively first; then to commence by nutting 
mnrcfcsd onward with gisnt strides. It would be impos- every substance contained in it. Many students nro 
sible'to enumernte the whole of the discoveries that here apt to begin by analytU: but this is » greet mistake, 
taken piece since the commencement of the present Much more is to be gained by taking tfntknU first, The . 
century s * mt win ■tunc* to show how wonderfully sppnratns and ehemhmU required for sjntknit arc 
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Chemistry, •* applied toAgriouIture 


track teas expensive than those neosasary for analysis, 
which is, after all, the highest branch of chemical 
manipulation. Beside* this, is performing synthetical 
operations, the student insensibly acquire* manipula¬ 
tion, and in addition finds himself, at the end of a fair 
months, in the possession of a vast number of interesting 
specimens, which will serve for material when he finds 
himself capable of performing elementary analysis; 
whereas the results of analysis are generally thrown 
away, The best books for ths chemical student are 
perhaps the following, the order indicating the se¬ 
quence in which they should be read;—Fowuea' Stub- 
nuntary Ckemietry; Bemay’s First Steps: Fownes’ 
Manual of Chemixtry, or Abel and Bloxam’s Manual ; 
W. A. Miller's Manuals Odling’s Manual. The latter 
is an exposition of the unitary system of Gerbardt. 

CsnuwrxT, as snuu to Aomcotnuts. — The 
object of the practical farmer is to raise the largest 
quantity of valuable produce from a given extent of 
land at the smallest ooet, in the shortest period of time, 
and with the least permanent injury to the soil. Until • 
recently, agriculturists endeavoured to attain these 
results by experiment and experience; it has, how, 
ever, been demonstrated, that chemistry, geology, 
and chemical physiology, point out clearly the proper 
steps by which the mnin object may lie effected. Agri¬ 
cultural chemistry, aa a science, collects, investigates, 
and endeavours to explain all kuown facts in practical 
husbandry. It also deduces principles from observa¬ 
tion and experiments made in the field or tbc labo¬ 
ratory, which may be more or loss applicable In all 
ciroumstances. with a knowledge of such principles 
the fanner can understand symptoms and appearanees 
bo has never before seen, and can adapt his practice to 
circumstances which have never before fallen under 
hi* observation. Agricultural chemistry also suggests 
improvement*, and, probably, unthougntef modes of 
rendering the soil fertile, besides induomg the analysis 
of soils, manures, and vegetable products. Chemical 
physiology also explains now plants grow and are 
nourished, and how animals are supported and most 
cheaply fed.—fief. Elements qf Agricultural Chemistry 
and Geology, by J. V. W. Johnston. 

OmroroDMCXJB, ks-Tto-po-de-ai'-et-e (Gr, then, 

g oose; pout, afoot), in Bol., the Goosefootor Hpiuaoh 
tin., a nat. otd. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub. 
class Monoehlamyileai, There are 1‘i genera, which in. 
elude 610 known species, distributed over all parts of the 

f lobo, but most abundant in extra-tropical regions,— 
erbt or undershrubs, with leaves without stipules, 
alternate, or, rarely, opposite; flowers minute, green¬ 
ish, without bracts, perfect, polygamous or diclinous; 
osme persistent, usually divided nearly to the base, 
imbricated; stamens usually equal in number to the 
lobes of the calyx, and opposite to them; ovary su¬ 
perior or partly inferior, 1-cellcd, with a single ovule 
attached to its base, and a style usually in 2—4 di¬ 
visions, rarely simple. Fruit an achmnium or utricle, 
or sometimes baccate. Several plants of thia order 
inhabit salt-marshes, and yield by combustion the soda- 
art called barilla (which tee). Many are esculent; aa 
beet and mangold-wurcel {eet Bars), spinach (Spina- 
eia deraeea), garden orach (Atriplex horteneu), and 
English mercury. (See CaXHOvoniux.) The seeds of 
Others are nutritious. Several contain volatile oil, 
which renders them anthelmintic, antispaamodic, aro¬ 
matic, carminative, and stimulant. 

Cxairoroniux, kc-ao-po'-de-urn, in Bot., the typical 
gen- at the nat. ord. Chenopodiactm, The mmi of 
V, Qtisw contain starch grannies, which are remark¬ 
able far being the smallest hitherto noticed. They are 
known under the name .of petty rice, and form a com¬ 
mon article of food in Peru. 0. bonus finriou is the 
English mercury, a plant formerly much used ae a pot- 
hero. The seeds of C. anthelminticum (wormseed) are 
largely employed in Worth America for their anthel¬ 
mintic and antispasmodio properties. C. uu/varia 
(stinking goosefoot), so indigenous plant, is a popular 
ammenagogne. C, ambrotioSaet is employed inMexico 
and Columbia as tea; hence it ia commonly known as 
Mexican tea. 

Cvxgtra, ieheh (Fr.), a written order drawn on a 
banker or other person far the payment of money oa 
demand. Cheques cannot be drawn far any stun under 
£1, and mast be on e penny stamp. The party on 
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whom nohsqueis drawn is Obliged tokioumHlt 
bus fund* belonging to the drawer in hand, until i 
faoaoured, it must be regarded as payment. AaoriU- - 
nary cheque is made payable to a certain persona* 
bearer. For purposes of safaty and conreulenee the 
use of oroas-rtoquat bee been introduced. Two trims- 
verse lines are drawn across the cheque, and the word# 
"t Co." are written between them. Payment of a 
cross-cheque can only bo procured by passing it 
through another bank. 

CRnnntoYM, ktr-e-tuoi'-er, the name commonly 

S iren to the fruit of the Aaemie&srfaioifci. It has been 
escribed as the finest of all fruits, and is generally ' 
eaten for dessert by the wealthy inUabitaats of Peru, 
and Brasil. It is sometimes ceiled the ohsrimoli*. 
(See AMOKS.) ' 

Cnnur and Cbsrxy lavuti. (See C muses.) " - 
Chkkvb, teher'-ub (Heb,, plural cherubim, iwgUgr 
ones), the name of a particular order of angelic brings 
frequently mentioned in Scripture. They were placed 
with flaming swords to guard the garden of Edmwhsa 
Adam and Eve were driven out of it; and whan Moeol 
was commanded to make the ark of the covenant, ha 
was to place a cherub on each end of it, so a* to novae 
the meroy-seat with their winga. Whet the form sta 
under which the cherub was here represented we haw 
no oertam account, end various conjectures have been 
thrown out on the subject. Many are of opinion that, 
as in Kzekiel’s vision, it was composed of parts of a 
man, lion, ox, and eagle. Inert, nherube ere commonly 
represented by a child's head with wings, or as a human 
figure with wings at the shoulders, and wings also in 
pluoe of the lower extremities. 

Chsbyii,. (See Axiuhxbopb.) 

OitBss, iiiti (Fr. Ichee »), an ingenious and intsl» * 
lectusl game, played by two porsous. each having al 


squares , _ 

red and white, or Mack and white, alternately, and the 
pieces of each player are of different oolonrs. On 
cither side there are eight superior pieces and eight 
inferior. The former consist of a king, a queen, two 
bishops, two knights, and two rooks or aesties; the 
Utter consist of eigut pawns, or foot-soldiers. On 
commencing a game, the king and queen occupy the 
centre squares of the first or royal line, and are Sup¬ 
ported in regular succession by a bishop, a knight, sad 
a rook, while bifore each picoe stands a pawn. In 
placing the board, it is always the custom, in this 
country, to place a white square at the player's right- 
hand corner; and, in arranging the piece*, the queen 
i* always placed on a square of her own colour. Tha 
pieces on the king’s side are called the king's, —M 
lung's bishop. Ring’s knight; while those on the quern's 
side are similarly styled queen’s bishop,' Ac. Th* 
pawns take their names from the pieoei before 
which they stand; as, the king's pawn, king's rook'* 
pawn, queen’s pawn, Ac. Every superior Slid inferior 
piece moves according to certain rules, and tbesuoeesa 
of the game depends entirely upon skill. A knowledge 
of the varied moves Is acquired over the chess-board * 
with comparative ease from any competent person. 
The queen is the most powerful piece on the board, 
while the king, from the nature of the game, which 
does not admit of his exchange or capture, ia the meet y 
important pieoei the game depends upon his safety. 
The approximate value of the pieces has been give* by >< 
a competent authority os,—queen, tf'04; rook, fi'44t - 
bishop, S’60; knight, 3’0S; pawn, 1*00. Towards the 
conclusion of s gome, however, the pawn rises! a value. 
When the king is directly attacked by any piece or - 
pawn, he is said to be in check. If he is unabls toplae* ' 
himself out of check, to interpose a piece to part* the 
check, or to capture the cheeking piece, halt said to 
be checkmated, and the game it lost. When neither 
pieyer era give oheokmate, the gam* is said to be * 
drusen. When one player ha* n* king so situated 
tbet, not bring then in cheek, he cannot play him 
witiumt plMin* him in eb*ek,«o4at«ha same time hat 
no other piece or patm to move instead, he is said to 
to stale-mated, and the grin* is considered drawn, 
nogwne of oboes it very ancient, sod there is eon- 
ridetiM* disrate as to its origin. . It seams to have 
been known immemarisfiy ia Hindustan by the b«m 
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Ckainranga, or the four members of in army | namely, 
■elephants, horsemen, chariots, end foot-soiaiers. Bine* 
tlwt time the tame has undergone many alteration!. 
Itpassedinto Persia from HJndottaa, and then into 
Arabia, where it wee celled Shatram#, or the king's 
distress. In tike fttb oratory the Arab* introdaoed the 
game into Spain, and from tkenee it paaeed into the 
reat of Europe. Oheee was unknown to the ancient 
teak! and Roman*, bat it wee played in England 
before the Roman conquest. The Eastern came 
differ* la several peculiar points from the game played 
in Burope. but resembles the gome played l>y the 
Saxons. The laws of chess ere at present undecided 
and unsatisfactory.—The best boohs of reference are 
Staunton’s Okut-plnyur’t Handbook, and Morphy's 
Oantt at Chut, edited by Lowenthal. 

Cnaer, la Anat. (See Tnoaix.) 

Oanm, Military and Natal, Uhmf (Sax. cite or 
qr*f).-The term Military Chest is applied to the money 
and securities which are held by the chief of the com¬ 
missariat department during a campaign, to provide 
pay and provisions for the soldiers. The Naval Chest, 
or Cheat at Greenwich, as it is sometimes called, is a 
fund to provide for the necessities of sailors who are 
unable tojpursne their calling in consequence of any 
injury. Gratuities and pensions for a certain number 
dr years, or for Ufa, are given out of this fnud. 11 was 
originated in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the sailors 
voluntarily giving up a small part of their monthly pay 
to form the fund. The money thus obtained was de¬ 
posited in a chest kept for the purpose; whence the 
name. 

CHRWNUT. (See Castanna.) 

On star, or Hrwnso I.bopard. (Ate Lkofabb.) 

ChKVAUP.R. (Ace ClUVAlBY.) 

Osrvavx IB Eaten, nhov'-o dtfretz' (Fr., horses of 
Friesland), long beams of wood or iron, bristling with 
•pikes, that ere passed through the'besm at regular in¬ 
tervals, in alternate directions, at right angles to each 
Other. They are need V> defend the ditch or bonne of 
any fortification duringon attack, and to impede the 
advance of a storming V urt T when entering a breach. 
These implements of warfare are easily carried with an 
army, ana. in our service, consist of hollow cylinders 
of iron, about six feet long, pierced to rcoeive the 

S ikes or pickets, which are carried in tho interior of 
a cyllntW when tho army is on the march. The 
origin of the name is uncertain; but it was probably 
first used by the Dutch during their protracted but 
smooessful struggle against Philip II. of Spain in the 
Wth century. 

Gmvsos, thoo'-nm (Fr. ektnron), ia Her., one of the 
sine honourable ordinaries, occupying a third part of 
tile field. It represents the rafters of a house, and 
shows that the person to whom the coat of srniB in 
whlob it occurs was first granted, was the founder of 
liis family, or had achieved some important and honour¬ 
able undertaking. Tbn diminutives of the chevron are 
the chevron el and the couple close.—In Arch., it is a 
aigaag moulding, a peculiar characteristic of Norman 
arohitocture. 

Oftavaows, in Mil., stripes worn on the arm to dis- 
tingniah the various grades of non-commissioned 
offloer*. The sergeant-major wear* four stripes, ser- 
Jeants time, corporals two, and lance-corporals one. 
Light infantry, the light and grenadier companies of 
all regiments, and the guards and fusiliers, wear the 
stripes on both arms. They are composed of gold lace 
or white braid in the regular army; bat in the volunteer 
service anything is allowed except gold lace. The 
stripe* are worn with the point downward*, above the 
elbow, and are thus distinguishable from good-conduct 
stripes, which are worn with the point upwards below 
the elbow. 

Cnsvr Cun, frW-s-fshote, the name of one of the 
most famous of the old English ballads, narrating a 
hostile encounter that took place on the Scottish bor¬ 
der between tho two warlike families of Percy and 
Douglas. Percy, ear) of Northumberland, bad vowed 
to bant far three days in the Seottisb border without 
condescending to ask leave from Sari Douglas. He 
had with him 1,500 men, and Douglas brought against 
them 1,000, In the middle of the contest the two carte 
meet hand to band. After fighting for some time, 
Douglas is pierced to the heart by an English arrow, 
463 


and Percy i mm e dia tely after Mb by a Scottish spear. 
Although the leader* were thus both slabs, the hotti* 
•till raged with great fury, till only53 of the'Bngfieh 
and 55 of the Scottish remained. The event referred 
to in the ballad, though apparently different from the 
battle of Otterbouvn, which took place in IM, is pro¬ 
bably the same, or at least tha tragical oircamitaaces 
attending the latter have been incorporated in it. The 
beauties of this ballad have been oritiebed by Addiaon 
in the "Spectator’' (Noe. VO and 74): and Bir Philip 
Sidney said of it, that be never beard the old song of 
Pcroy and Douglas but bis beartwaa more moved than 
by a trumpet There are two version* of this ballad, an 
uncieut aud a more modem, both of which are given 
in Percy’s " Reliquee of Aucient English Poetry, 

CarARo-oacnso, or Chiasoscttbo, kt-ar'-o otf-kn-ro, 
kt-ar'-o-tkv.'-ro (Ital. ckiaro, light; ottmro, dark), that 
branch of pointing which has for its object the combi¬ 
nation and arrangement of the light end dark parts Of 
a picture to the best advantage. Relief and depth, 
and what is generally called tho rffoct of a picture, am 
produced by obiaroscuro. Leonardo da Vinci waa the 
first who reduced the art of chiaroscuro to a system. 
Correggio afterwards improved it practically; audit 
is said to have reached perfection under Titian. 

Chica, a red dye. (Mrs Biononia.) 

Chica, or MAiac-miKR. (SteZ ha.) 

Cbicrbh >Y, tthilt'-en-pox, in Mod., is the neats 
giv on to at ■ gtlve disease, nsualiy of a mild nature, 
nnd hesrii.,, some rosembiance to small-pox. Borne 
arc of opiuum that it is only a mild form of small-pox, 
but it is genrraliy regarded as a distinct disease. It, is 
mostly confined to children, nud is of a contagious 
nature. Tho premonitory fever is very slight, end the 
vesicles are filled with » watery fluid, rarely witbjetlow 
mutter or pus, and pass away iu llin course of lour or 
five days, leaving only slight ornsts or scales, which fall 
off without leaving any permanent mark. The disease 
is rarely attended with danger, and, generally, all that 
is necessary is to put the patient upon spare diet, and 
to administer a dose or two of some wild aperient. 

Chics-pba. (See Clean.) 

CntcK-WBin. {See Knai.Aitn.) 

Chicory. (8m Otosoairti.) 

Chief, Uketf ( Fr. ckrf, from Gr. ktphalo, the head), 
denotes the highest in olHce or rank, the bead or prin¬ 
cipal psrt of anything. 

CHl*r, iu Her,, one of tho nine honourable ordi¬ 
naries, occupying tha upper part of the shield and a 
third part of the field. When any oharge or charges 
are borne in the upper part of the field, they are mid 
to lie in cJiflf. 

Chief Jubtichs, tA**f jno'-tlt (Fr. eh<tf, chief; Low 
I.nt. jwitciariut, justice), are tho principal judges of 
the courts of Queen's Bench and Common Fleas; tho 
chief judge of the court of Exchequer being called 
the Lord Chief Boron. (8ot ,1008X8.) 

Cmirfimh. Uhttf-Hn (Old Fr. cVVfai*, from eigfj 
chief), is the tender, captain, or chief of a troop, army, 
or clan, but generally of the lost. The chieftains of 
the Highland duns of Scotland were the patriarchal 
and feudal heads of their respective elaut. (Aw 
Class.) 

Chilblain, fthW-Main (Ang.-Snx.chtti, cold; Mote, a 
pustule or blister), is an inflammatory affection of use 
skin, occasioned by exposure to sadden alternations of 
heat and cold, and usually affecting the hands or fast. 
Young persons are more subject to it than adults, and 
females than males. The part is red and swollen, and is 
attended with heat and a great sense of itching. Chil¬ 
blains are generally produced by persons bolding their 
hands or feet to the five immediately after tbey have 
been exposed to great coUL' This is to be CiW^SsBy 
guarded against, end a uniform temperature, as far as 
possible, maintained by the use of warm socks end 
gloves. The itching is beat removed by frequently 
robbing the part with some stimulating mkwfai, 
as camphorated spirits of wine. One of tho beet 
mean* of removing obilblaina an the bands we have 
found to be washing them nightiy before going to bed 
with warm water, which allay* the beat, awl prpmotaa 
the general circulation. If ibe ports should ulcerate, 
it is often very difficult to heal; not the beat applica¬ 
tion to use is spermaoeti ointment. 

CnanuMiT, or Inwntf Dir, W d m 
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MM (Ang -X.), Ml IWtator of tbe CM of 
Bngknd, held on tho Ktt of Dwranber, in sow* 
mnMKstfcm of tbo ehtidma of Bethlehem, alain by 
endor of Sand. ' 

Omuim WWbb (Or. ehiHa*, • thoaMod),hi 
Boot, fiiit., wm eppfiasl to those who believed not 
Christ wee to some again sad reign • thousand years 


IfvTi I fV<f> | ] 



Cnum. (8** Cktncmt.) io two put*, resembling one roof 

Cnum Hcxdkxds, Mit'-isra kun'-drtde, is a The windows and doors are oiti 
portion of Buckinghamshire known as the Cbiltern The walls are plastered and d*cor< 
Hills. The stewardship of the Ohlldres Hundreds is a tabling paintings and Inscriptions 
nominal office under the crown, in the gift of the chan- bolio character*. Baloouies are 
eellor of the exchequer, and terras the purpose of front of tho apartments on the 8: 
enabling a member of too House of Commons to re- which consists of trellis-work. Tl 


and treat undmr tbe orown. The office is resigned im- Tim last court in the aeries is set Mart as the riiaMaueo 
mediately afterwards. of the emperor. The palace at Fokin la said to occupy 

Chucks, MUsms (Dan. timer, to tinkle), a peal of an area about 1,080 yards in length by 840yards m 
musical bells placed in e eburob-tower, and either rung breadth. The Kasn-mmo-jrasn, or Summer Faleoe, 
by hand or by maehinerr contrived for tho purpose, near Pekin, which was plundered by the French ana 
In tiie ordinary art of bell-ringing, melody is never burnt by the British in 1880, was surrounded by jha- 
tbenght of; mechanical order and succession are the sure-ground* tilled with beautiful buildings dsvotedho 
only results aimed at. In Belgium and Holland various purposes. Their tombs and mausoleums are 
there are some very perfect chimes. generally formed in the side of a hill, the entrance being 

Cuiutavzbk, fsAim-jidN-fee' (Troglodytes nicer), a in the centre of a wall of polished granite, boUtiA tit# 
specie* of ape, and (me which in form and structure form of a horseshoe, and Hanked with aide-walls sur> 
exhibits the greatest resemblance to man. It is a mounted by a heavy coping: a platform of granite is 
native of the warmest parts of Africa, and seldom generally placed before tbu entrance. Arches of wood 
attains a height exceeding four feet when in an creot, or stone aro often erected across streets or at the 
position. Its skin is thickly covered with long black entrance to a town or dwelling-house, with an to- 
Mir in front; and on the head, back, and limbs, tbe ecription to the memory of some person deoeased. 
heir grows thicker than elsewhere. The ears aro thin, Their temples differ greatly in form and rise, but la 
prominent, and naked, and not unlike human cars in many points of architectural construction and deco- 
shape. The appearance of the nasal organ in that of a ration they resemble tbe dwelling-houses of a higher 
mere packer in the skin. Tho thumb of the hand is elans. The ordinary temples, or ioss-hotues. oonslst of 
small and weak; that of the foot remarkably large and a chamber containing an idoL The Buddhist temples 
powerful. One of tbe most important of tho diutinc- are larger ami morn elaborate, consisting of a'vestibule, 
tire points of difference between tbe anatomy of man which leads to courts containing templet, sometimes 
and the anthropomorphous apes is, that in the former two stones in height, in which are seated coiuasal 
tho muscle which terminates Sn a single tendon and images oOltiddhn. Buildings for various purposes are 
concentrates its action on tbe great toe, in the cose of attached, such ns the reception of animals offered by 
the apes the same muscle terminates in three tendons, worshipjmrs of Buddha, and the ashes of the priests 
none of which is connected with the great toe or who are burnt after death. The courts sre surrounded 
hinder thumb, bat which flex the three middle toes,— by colonnades, behind which are rooms or Mils, in 
part of the adaptation of a foot for clasping as a hand, which the otllcistiog priests of the temple reside. The 
The great tee of tbe chimpsnsee is shorter than the pagodas, which form a conspicuous feature in Chinese 
other toes, and opposed to them as a thumb. Tho scenery, are either monumental record*, or are in¬ 


most man-like of tins genus, however, is undoubtedly tended for tho reception of some relie of Buddha, 
thl gorilla, about which, till within the lost quarter of like the Japanese temple Boro Buddor. (Ass Bono 
a century, scarcely anything beyond tho most vague Bpudob.) They are generally ootogonal in form and 
and preposterous stories were known. (See (roaiLLi, nine stories in height, surmounted by a content ttmS,, 
Opsaxo-Optawo, A pk.) from which an ornamented polarises. Booh story is 

Ckou-wui. (See Pononunt.) less in sizs than the one below it, and is sorrowadsd 

GaaxcnnxA, Uhin-tehil'-ld, a small rodent animal, by a balcony,' from whiolt a sort of pteV&btue pro- 
chiefly valuable for its fur, which is beautifully soft, jects, ornamented with belle strthe corners. Thane 
downy, and of considerable length, bat so loosely at- pogodsi are built of bgick. and the exterior of some of 
taobw to the skin, that it falls off unless handled with them is coated with porcelain tiles. The waits of their 
considerable care. It associates in numbers, and ex- cities aro high, and broiu' it the top, with square towers 
eevatee burrows in which it resides, feeding chiefly at intervals. Their castles are also square in them* 
on roote. In size and general form it resembles the being contracted in size towards the top, and adg- 
rabbit, excepting the tail, which curls over, after the mounted, like the walls, with batUemeuta. The Chtnape, 
fashion of tbe squirrel's. It is a native of South build bridges with circular, pointed, and elliptic archee, 
America, and inhabits the valleys of the high moan- and assert that tbe method of constructing the varietiDf ’ 
tain-districts. The length of the body is about nine form* of arches has been known to thorn from yen’ 
inches, and that of the tall flee. As soon a* they die, early ages, wliioh is doubtful.—Bgf. Hue's Travel* in 
their Mir falls off; and for this reason it is unavailable Tori my, Thibet, and China, 
foe many purposes to which otherwise it would bo Cnissse Ukass. (Set BatnifXlls.) 
applied. CHTHKenLanausax awn LiTK»«tmn.—JTheCMnete 

Ckinr Ancsmoron, W-wm. — The orehi- language belongs to that elaas of tongues of JUsUra 
teeter* of the Chinese is peculiar to China, differing Asia that are commonly termed monosyllable, 4. e. in 


w ipran »| VWIMWV vtnvisj Vt waiuiu, BWUW| WVU\I; WtlWHl Hlva Wt UMjrvI*. AHV wviw w sss I i ■**■*■■* WWr WJ p 

bamboo- and tile* of p orc e la in, which aro glazed ana vowel or diphthong, or a nasal sound. Of such words 
coloured. The erection of all buildings in China, or roots there are about 4SB ia the language. Ifanyof 
whether for public or private purpose*, it carried on these word*, however, aro ddfonotly pronounced or 
under the Supervision of a surveyor; and the rank of accentasted,—some of them is four or Are different 
the penaa who is to inhabit it has much to do with way*, and baring m many different meaning*- In tide 
the form and ane of tbe private dwelling-home. These way the numbsr of roots ox word* is increased to obunt 
eonrist pr i n ci p ally of n ground-floor and tint floor; 1,908. There ars, b ea id sa, many words that, with tho 
but hoa**s of atony floors ham been sometime* built, same jmmntiemttoa, e x o r— very diflerent things, 
reaching 900 fest In height. A grant quantity of wood Tbe words undergo no change* offocm, and the want 
ie need wb«d}diag,wMc* is richly eolenred and sriieved of conjugation or deelamlon b made up by parctsleo, 
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Chinese Xiaagoace 


or hr the position of the words In i sen tones. She 
construction of the sentence to thus on important pert 
of Chinese grammar, ae upon it the meaning mainly 
depends. There ere numerous dialeote of the Chinese i 
l>ut it to said to be spoken most purely sad corrsotb at 
.Nankin. The best grammars and dictionaries of tbs 
Chinese language are these of Morrison and Uedhurst. 
In Ohineee the alphabet to not composed of letters, but 
eaoh word bM acertsin character peculiar to itself; and 
henna ths number of characters corresponds with tbe 
number of words in the language. As the same words 
differently pronounced express different objects, the 
number of written characters must necessarily corre¬ 
spond i and bonce it is said that the number of cbarac- 
ten in the language exceeds 40,000. In its origin the 
Chinese language la hieroglyphic or pictorial, and to 
tba original characters a number nf symbolical and con¬ 
ventional Signs hare been added; by the union of which 
hieroglyphs and symbols, with an imperfect indica¬ 
tion of the sound, the greater number of the Chinese 
characters are composed. Native grammarians divide 
their characters into six classes; tbe first comprising 
simple representations of sensible objects; as the sun, 
moon, mountain, tree, Ac., and including 60S charac¬ 
ter*. The second class includes such as are formed 


by the union of two or more simple hieroglyphs, which 
give a more or less clear idea of tbe meaning intended 
to be conveyed; as the sun and moon combined give 
the idea of light; mouth and bird, that of song. Of 
this class there are 740 characters. The third class is 
composed of such as indicate a certain relation of 
plac$; as above, below, the numerals, Sc.,—of which 
there aro 107. The fourth olass comprises such cha- 
raoteri as, by being inverted, convey a contrary mean¬ 
ing } as right, left, standing, lying,—and contains 372. 
The characters of the fifth oIosb are termed borrowed 
characters, as expressing abstract ideas or mental acts 
by means of representations of sensible objects; as a 
heart signifying the spirit, a room a woman: of these 
there are 588. The sixth class comprises those that 
an composed of a hieroglyph and a mark representing 
the sound. Almost all the names of animats, trees, 
plants, and many other objects whioh it would be too 
difficult to represent hieroglyphieally, arc indicated in 
this wsy! their number is given at 21,810. These, 
however, are merely repetitions of those of the other 
five Glasses; so that the entire number of Chinese 
characters may bo reduced to 2,425; and if one has 
leaned these, he may be said to know all. Of the 

S number of characters that aro to be found in 
ise dictionaries, amounting to about 40,000, not 
mere tbfn a tenth part aro in common use. In the 
arrangement of their dierionariee, the Chinese seleot 
a certain number of characters, usually about 214, 
which serve at a sort of hey, and answer the same pur¬ 
pose as theteUer* of our alphabet. Tbe Ckinete Lite. 
rulers to undoubted^ tbe richest, and, in a geographi¬ 


cal, historical, and ethnographical point, of view, it is 
the moat important of the whole of Asis. The printed 
catalogue of the library of the emperor Kein-kmg con¬ 
sists of -122 volumes; ami a selection of the Chinese 
clastic*, with commentaries and scholia, begun by 
command of the same monarch, is said to oomprise 
180,000volumes, of whioh, in 1818, 78,731 volumes had 
appeared. In the five canonical or classical books called 
the "King” are contained the oldest specimens of 
Chinese poetry, history, philosophy, and jurisprudence, 
some portions of which are probably among the oldest 
written .monuments of the human race. They were 
cMleoteifftom various sources by Confucius in the 6th 
century before Christ; and in this collection they have 
been handed down to us with apparent fidelity. The 
five “Kings*' are —1. The “1-king," or Book of 
Changes (a Latin translation of which was published br 
Mobl,—Stuttgart, 1832); 2. the ** Sehu-king," or Book 
of Annals, which is imperffeet, comprising fragments of 


4. “Tschan-tbsieu," the History of certain Kingdoms, 
from 770 a.O. to tbe time of Crmfhoius; 6. “ Li-ii," or 
Boole of Ceremonies, which contains a series of ton 
and directions extending down even to the minutest 
details of bfh. The * r Tsoheu-li ” whioh has been 
translated into ftnaebbyBiot (Paris, 1851), is a kind 
Mi 
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of official bsod^qk of the old Chinese empire. Next to 
the ** Kings" In value and importance ere tire "fiw> 
sobu,” or the four book* which ware written by Confu¬ 
cius end his disciples, and are to be regarded as the 
most certain sources for information regarding that 
important school of philosophy which has in eo marked 
a manner affected the whole Intel!actual and political 
condition of the Chinese. Theee four books ere ge¬ 
nerally known a* the works of Oonfoetot, and have 
been translated into various languages;—into Banish 
by Collie (Malaeoa, 1828). To these books numerous 
scholia, commentaries, and paraphrases have been 
written. Almost contemporary with Oonfbcios was 
Lao-tse, also the founder of a wide-spread aehcol of 
philosophy. In mythology they have '* The Book of 
the Mountains and Smut 1 and the “ History of the 
Sods and Spirits,” In jurisprudence, worthy of special 
uotioe is the genera) collection of law* and the criminal 
code of the present ruling dynasty.—(Ms “ Ta-Tsing- 
leu-lee, being the fundamental laws and supple¬ 
mentary statutes of the penal code of China, by 
Staunton; London, 1810.) The Chinese literature to 
also very rich in medical works, and works on natural 
history, astronomy, uranography, geometry, agri¬ 
culture, war, music, and all brandies of technology 
and mechanics.—(Ms “ Jllaumil del principauxTraitee 
Chinois sur !■ Culture dea Mbriers et 1'Education dea 
Vera & Soio. >v Julian; Paris, 1837.) In philology, 
the first rai . ui due to their dictionaries, which have 
been prepar.-i 1 with groat diligence, and examples col¬ 
lected out of the whole treasury of Chinese literature. 
The greatest work of this kind is the dictionary of tbe 
emperor Kang-hi, which to now regarded as the highest 
authority ior the form, pronunciation, and significa¬ 
tion of tho characters. Equally rich and valuable to 
the encyclopedic literature of the Chinese; among 
whioh is the work of Ma-tuau-lin (a.d. 1300), entitled 
“ Wen-liien-thong-khao,"— i.e. an accurate examina¬ 
tion of tlie ancient documents, with rich supplements,— 
presenting an inexhaustible mine of the beet material* 
for a thorough knowledge of the Chinese and the 
neighbouring races, from the oldest to the most ceeent 
times, in every department of life. But the most 
valuable department of Chinese literature is undoubt¬ 
edly the historical and geographical, whioh arc abso¬ 
lutely indispensable to a thorough knowledge of Upper 
Asia. Bie-ma-thaian (n.c. 100) compiled his “ Sse-ki,'* 
or Historical Memorials, from every available source, 
and gives the history of China from n.c. 2837 to the 
commencement hf the dynasty of Han, in the second 
century before the Christian era. This work has bams 
continued by tbe different dynasties, and forms »com¬ 
plete collection of tbe annals' of the empire down to the 
end of the last dynasty of Ming, ■*.». 1643. The antixw 
collection of the official annals from 2888 a.c. to s.D. 
1645, a period of 4,343 yean, and comprising 3,706 
books, is to be found perfect in the library of Munich. 
Amongst their other labours, the Chinese have by uo 
means neglected poetry, of which there are voluminous 
collections that have yot to be made known to Europe. 
As lyric poets, the names of Tu-sn and Li-thai-pe, who 
flourished about tbe 8th century, are specially famous. 
Of their numerous poems little is as yet known.—(Bra 
Davis "On the Poe tty ofthe Chinese,” in the ** Trans¬ 
action ■ of the fioyal Asiatic Society,” vol. ii.) The 
romances of the Chinese are not characterised by any 
great flights of the imagination, but are valuable as 
giving an insight into the domestic life, and the modes 
of thinking, feeling, and acting of the people. Their 
dramatic poetry follows peculiar rules, and approaches 
partly the romantic plays of the Germans, partly the 
eommedie delta orti of the Italians. They have also m 
bind of dialogue novels, which form a subordinate spa, 
cies of drama. The best.known'collection of dramasia 
" Vuen-dsohin-pe-tsuhong," «. the Hundred Drama* 
from the Mongolian dynasty (1280—1341), out of which 
sU the drama* that are yet known to us has* been 
taken; a* the “ Leo.tesg.arh,*' or an Hair in bis Old 
Age, by Davis (London.1817): “ Hang-knung-teew," 
or the Borrow* of Ban, by Dana (London,1828). Tho* 
richest collection* of Chinese books In Barm an at 
Paris, London, Berlin, Munich, and fit. Psfsrablirg. 
We possess as yet no Malory of Chinese litentara. 
The Chiasea thamsshraa ha** numerous watt* of this 
class; but thsy we vary meagre, and ars almost an- 
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y confined to bibliographical and critical (ketches. 
if.EriioUiM^ OMMHlimMtN. 
CsunnluMV. (Set Ssitinrou.) 

Cunvasr, i U-rW-jt (Gr.sMr,a hand, and srgim, a 
work), is a terra sometimes wad in plane of surgery,; 
from sargioal operations being performed by the band, j 

Cmvaux, itkit/Sl+e (ft. chnaleru, front AeoaUtr, 
n knight or horseman), it a term applied to the order of 
knighthood established during the Middle Agee in 
ainiott all the kingdome of Europe, and wkote la we, 
rultt, and customs are etill to be found largely per¬ 
vading the mannera and ouatoma throughout Europe, 
Though chivalry lint ataumed importance in the 11th 
century, it wts far from being, at many hare supposed, 
an invention of that period, nut eprang naturally and 
by degrees oat of tho feudal system that had long pre* 
railed over a great part of Europe. Its origin ia to be 
traced to the feudal mansion* of the barons, where 
young men were trained to the occupation of tho 
warrior, and instructed in the relations that subsisted 
between the vassal and his lord, l)y degree* the in* 
finance of the Church manifested itself, and religious 
ceremonies were mingled with those by which a voung 
roan was admitted to tho rank of a warrior. I'o the 
influence of the clergy are to be attributed in great 
measure those high moral principles that characterised 
the spirit of chivalry, and were so far in advance of the 
then condition of lay society in general. The education 
f a knight was briefly as followsThe young and 
noble stripling, generally about his 12th year, wu* 
sent to tiie court of some baron or knight, where he 
spent his time in acquiring the use of arms and attend¬ 
ing upon the ladies. Tho respect for female character, 
which was one of the marked features of chivalry, was 
one of the characteristics of the ancient German tribes, 
and is mentioned by Tacitus. When advancing age 
and experience in the use of arms had qualified the 
page for war, ho became an itcuyer, or esquire, so 
oaliedfrom tint, or tcudo, a shield, because it was part 
of his duty to curry the shield of the knight whom he 
served. The third and highest rank of chivalry was 
that ofkmgbthood, which was not conferred before tho 
21st year, except iu the case of distinguished birth or 
great achievements. The individual prepared himself 
by confessing, fasting, Ac.; religious rites were per¬ 
formed, and (lieu, alter promising to be faithful, to 
protect ladies and orphans, never to lie or utter 
slander, to live in harmony with hia equals, be received 
the accolade, a slight blow on the neck with the flat of 
a sword, from the person who dubbed him a knight, 
and who, at the same«time, pronounced a formula to 
this effect:—" I dub thee knight, in tho name of God 
and Bt. Michael (or in the name of the Father, Sou, 
and Holy Ghost). Be faithful, bold, and fortunate." 

A warlike spirit, an undetinable thirst for glory, and a 
lofty devotion to the fair sex, were the great character- 
iatics of chivalry. The crusades gave a more religions 
turn to the spirit of chivalry, ana made the knights of 
all Christian nations known to each other. Chivalry 
wan at its height between the 11th and the 14th cen¬ 
turies. It decayed with the progress of mercenary 
armies and the decline of fen dal institutions, in the 
16th century, and iu the 16th it had almost ceased to 
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obtained as a mooobydrsted acid by 
unit proportion or sulphuric new 
chlorate of baryta, and submitting the decanted 
to spontaneous evaporation toeoaco. It It *' 
strongly acid, has an oily consistence and a 
smell. Paper dropped into it Inflames. If is'not 
decomposed by light, and its oxidising properties ax* 




rates, which are decomposed by heat, the chloride of 
the metal being left behind, while oxygen it liberated. 
The most useful of them is the chlorate of potash, 
which is formed by passing chlorine through a solution 
of caustic potash: chloride of potash and chloride of 
potassium are formed, the former being Separated by 
crystallization. (For an account of ita valuable pro¬ 
perties, tee PoTisa, Csbcxsra or.) 

Chloudis, Wor'-Wr#.—Chlorine enters into combi¬ 
nation with the motels and the non-melatlio elements, 
forming compounds of great importance. These wifi' 
be treated of particularly under tho heads Of their 


OxtwuxnuoM, tiMiis4si'-««-t (Gr. chioroi, 
gmen; a mthai, a flower), in Bot., a small nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous tropical plants, in the sub-class Mono- 
cUamydea, consisting or about fifteen speoios, which 
tore arranged into three genera. They are herbs or 
wndenefarubs, with jointed stems, sheathing leaves, 
end spiked aeblamyaeon* Sopers, with scaly bracts. 
The'typical genus Chiomatlktu includes some useful 
sp ec ies. The root* of 0. officinal* and hnuhyttachyt 
have been employed in Java as stimulants in malignant 
fevers, and for their aatbpasmodie effects. The leaves 
of C. foMMjMc*** axe need in China to perfame tea. 
Aromstio stimulant properties ax* common to aU the 
plants of tide order. 

CblObic Acts, Ictcr'dk (CIO,).—This acid has never 
been obtained in an isolated condition, it being, *a yet, 

_ ■*- 4_ fin SVa 1 -^s _r_ t . a . 


through an alkaline solution, when tho chloride of the 
metal and the chlorate of the alkali art formed. It is 
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respective bases. They all, however, possess some 
common properties which it trill be well to consider 
in this place. With the exception of the chloride Of 
silver and the sub-chlorides of mercury and ooppefe 
all tho chlorides aro soluble in water. In many « 
their properties they closely resemble the oxides; and 
it is generally found that a metal will enter Into as 
many combinations with chlorine as it does with 
oxygen. Thus we have the proto- and bi-chloride of 
platinum, corresponding to tue proto- and bin-oxide or 
that metal. They are all fusible at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures, and melt and dissolve with greater rnoiuumt 
thau their corresponding oxides. Chloride* of metals 
are mostly formed liy dissolving the oxide or car¬ 
bonate of the metal in hydrochloric acid. This nrooess 
fails in the case of magnesium and aluminium, most of 
the metallic chlorides aro decomposed when heated in 
a current of hydrogen, hydrochloric acid and the pure 
metal beiug the result. This is takou advantage of lit 
the formation of pure iron and several other metals. 
Tho chlorides of the noble metals are generally de¬ 
composed by simple ignition, the metals remaining 
behind in au uncowbined form. The oilier chlorides • 
arc not deocznposod by heat. When heated with block 
oxide of manganese and lulplturic acid, they eliminate 
chlorine. 

Chiobihbtbt, hlor.ivd-e.trt (chlorine, and Or. 
mrirem, a measure), tho name given to the method of 
determining the amount of available chlorine in the 
chloride of lime of commerce. There are aeveral way* 
of effecting this. The oldest is ascertaining the weight 
of the amount necessary to decompose a certain 
amount of a standard aolution of indigo or sulphuric 
acid. This proooss hat been abandoned, being ren¬ 
dered fallacious from the solution of indigo becoming 
spontaneously discoloured by keeping. jCb# method 
at present employed consists gfi determining the 
amount of bleach necessarv to convert a known quan¬ 
tity of arsenious acid, AaO„ into arsenic acid, As%. 
Another method, which is perhaps more frequently 
used than the ono just mentioned, is to ascertain til# 
quantity of bleachug-powder which is required to 
peroxidize a known amount of protosulphata of ixgfi. 
A certain amount of protoeulphate of iron ia dissolved 
in water,—say 60 crams of the Utter to 1,000, grains of 
the former, forming the test-liquid, Fifty grains eg 
bieaebing-powder are dissolved In a little water and 
poured into a test-measure. Tho bleaching-^#i<rS 
aolution is then dropped into the protosulpbaits untile 
drop of forrieysnide of potassium (red pruisiete of 
potash) no longer given a blue precipitate. Zb* 
operation la concluded by a simple role-of-three wag. 
Colorimetry b au hourly dperation with csuatinuk- 
ere, it being important to know the eX*ot strength 
of the steepmg-bquor at each immersion et Anne. 
Mr. Crnm'a process is the one generally employed. It 
ia founded on the property p oss e sse d by acetic acid of 
turning a solution of a permit of iron to a deep red. 
Known quantities of acetic acid, perohlorida of iron, 
and blesoh-Hquors are mixed together, and tho colour 
produced b compared with those of twelve rials 
ranged in a frame, containing similar ingredients, 
submitted to known bnt varying proportions of 
chlorine. In tbi# instance the colour indicates the 
exact amount of chlorine contained’ia the measured 
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quantity of bisach-liqoor; from which date the per- 
ccntago it easily calculated. 

Cm,0Mxn, kler'-ia* (Gr. cklorot, green),—symbol 
Cl, equivalent 85'5, Ipec. gray .,2-44.—CWertwr, tuphlt- 
gietieatii Marine anil, or oMmurkUie acid, was di*- 
coversd by Boheele in 1774. wile examining an ora of 
manganese. It vraa thought at first to be a compound 
gu; bat Gsy-Lniiao and Thonard supposed, ana Sir 
Humphry Davy proved, that it was an elementary 
body. It was the latter philosopher that bestowed 
upon it the name of chlorine, f . .. 

(Greek), on account of its colour. It occurs in nature 
in neat abundance, in combination with many mineral 
substances, such aa rock-salt: also in sea water and 
sea plants, as the ohloridet of potassium and sodium. 
It may be prepared in two ways,—either by heating 
black oxide of manganese with hydrochloric acid, or 
by heating a mixture of black oxide of manganese, 
chloride of sodium, end dilate sniphurio acid. It is 
transparent gat of a greenish-yellow colour and a 
powerfully suffocating odour, which, even largely di¬ 
luted with air, produces grsat irritstion of Uio air- 
passages, One hundred cubio inches weigh between 
77’end 78 grains. It is, therefore, about two and i 
half times heavier than atmospherio air. Water ah 
sorbs about twine its volume ; it can, therefore, be 
only oolleeted by disjslsscement or over warm water. 
Under a .pressure of four atmospheres it condenses 
Into a yellow limpid liquid, rather heavier than water, 
and remains Said ana unfrozen at a temperature of 
—280° Bohr. With water, chlorine forms a definite 
hydrate, wbioh, when subjected to a cold of 82° Puhr., 
solidifies in the form of large yellow crystals. Chlorine 
is not oombustible, bnt supports comhustiuu to a cer¬ 
tain degree. A wax tapeT burns in it with a reddish 
smoky flame, the hydrogen of the wax combining with 
theehli (trine to form hydrochloric acid, and the carbon 
being set froo. Chlorine, in common with several other 
elementary bodies, has the property of replacing hy¬ 
drogen in its organic compounds. It ia in this manner 
that chlorine bleaches textile fabrics. The brownness 
of the fabric is due to some brown organic substance, 
whioli, when submitted to the action of chlorine, parts 
with its hydrogen and assumes a colourless form, con¬ 
taining chlorine. This fsot is proved on a large scale 
by the action of chlorine on indigo. Anolbor property 
of chlorine is that of destroying noxious vapours and 
miasmata. For the same reason, it is used us a disin¬ 
fectant, the notion being the same as that mentioned 
above. For laboratory use, chlorine is best made as 
follows i—Oil of vitriol fend water, of each seven parts. 
Allow the mixture to oool, and add four parte of chlo¬ 
ride of aodinm, mixed alternately with three parts of 
peroxide of manganese. The gas comes off slowly at 
first until the application of a gentle heat, when it im¬ 
mediately rushes forth iu large quantities. The mano- 
faoture of chlorine for bleaching purposes is described 
under BMucUnrG-PowDfeu. Chlorino is possessed of 1 
powerful affinities, oqd unites with all the metalloids 
and metals. With oxygen it forms five compounds,— 
hypoehlorous acid, 010; chlorous acid, CIO.: peroxide 
of chloriue, or bypoehlorio acid, CIO,; chloric acid, 
CIO, j jperohloric acid, CIO,; all of which ore described 
under their respective heads. With hydrogen if forms 
hydrochloric acid, end with nitrogen a fearfully ex- 
mksiva suits tan oe,—percbloridc of nitrogen. With c ur¬ 
ban it forms several chlorides, i See Cannon.) In 
many'of its properties, it bears a very strong analogy 
to its congeners bromine and iodine. The relation 
subsisting bsttreen the atomic weights of these throe 
bodies is very peouliar, the equivalent of bromine being 
Halfway between iodine and ehlarina t— 

Chlorine............ 35'5 

Iodine.,.. .... ..... •. 127* 

3)103-6 

81-26 

80 being the equivalent of bromine. The some re¬ 
lation b eamed out in the properties of these bodies, 
bromine Standing halfway between the other two in 
epecifle entity, colour, affinity, solubility, end con- 
OwUney. CUandi of iodine, too, possesses many pro. 
Bertie* in common with bromine. Whether bromine 

f, tea 
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will ever be discovered to be e chloride of iodine or 
not, is e' question to be aomroged by the chemistry of 
the future. 

CBTAxm-vranrsi—Water at W ahtertw two vol¬ 
umes of chlorine. When freshly made, this {Solution 
possesses all the propertiea of the gu. It gradually 
becomes decomposed, liberating oxygen anddoming 
hydrochloric acid. 

OnpoKoxouc, Wor'-o/ora (prefix Men, and/or- 
myl),— C.KCl,.—This interesting compound is pro* 
chlorot, greenl duced by a variety of reactions. The most usual way 

-:-.— w 0 f preparing it is by acting upon dilate alcohol with 

chloride of time, fax porta of chloride of lime ore 
mixed with twenty-four parte of water, and one part 
of alcohol is added to the mixture; the whole is bans* 
ferred to a capacious still, and the heat ia quiekly 
raised until it reaches ISO 9 . The products, which con¬ 
sist of chloroform and water, collect in two layers, the 
lower of which is chloroform. It is separated from 
the water bymeans of a pipette, agitated with sulphuric 
acid, and once more distilled. Chloroform is a colour¬ 
less, volatile, mobile, highly, refracting liquid, of spa* 
ciflo gravity 1-487, and boiuhg at 142° Fata. It bos 
an ethereal oduur, and a sweetish penetrating taste. 
It is readily salable ia ether and alcohol, but sparingly 
so in water. Concentrated sulphuric noid has hut tittle 
action on it, and potassium does not dcoompbse it. It 
yields, hoi- ever, to the notion of light, and should be 
tinted fro . coliol and other products of decomposition 
before it . used for an (esthetic purpose. Pure chlo¬ 
roform, when dropped into water, should foil to the 
bottom without becoming milky. Alcohol is detectod 
in it by its turning green on the addition of bichro¬ 
mate of potash and sulphuric acid. It should remain 
colourless when oil of vitriol is agitated with it, and 
the liquid itself should be perfectly colourless, and free 
from any chlorous odour. The vapour of chloroform 
has the remarkable property of rendering a person 
breathing it temporarily insensible to pain. To Pro¬ 
fessor Simpson, of Edinburgh, is due the credit of 
introducing chloroform aa an someth otic. (See Airs- 
sthrtiok.) Chloroform is an excellent solvent for sul¬ 
phur, phosphorus, and iodine. It also readily dissolves 
fatty and resinous bodies. It is a perfect solvent of 
caoutchouc, which is left unaltered on evaporation. 
Chemists are at variance ns to the real composition of 
chloroform, some regarding it ns a derivative of me¬ 
thyl, others looking on it as a tercbloride of formyl. 
There are other chlorides derived from the same 
source, having the formulae C.HCl, andC.HCl; hut 
they have not yet been properly studied. Iodine and 
bromine form similar substances,—iodoform and bro- 
raoform, having the formula C.Hi, and 0 ( Hfir). 

Chlorosis, kla-ro'-tit (Gr. dUoroe, green), in Med., 
is the name of a disease to which young females are 
subject, and which is characterized by a peculiar 
sallow or greenish-yellow hue of the countenance, 
and hence known m the green sickness. It is usually 
attended with great debility, palpitations of the heart, 
difficulty of breathing, pains sn the back and loins, ana 
other distressing symptoms. The principal means to 
be employed in ut cure of this disease ore gentle 
exercise in the open sic, with nutritions and rather 
stimulating diet, tonics, sea-bathing, and agreeable 
society. 

Chlorosporjs. (See AxoatJ 
Chlorous Acid, ifori-cns (CIO)), one of the oxides 
of ciilorine. It is a dark greenish-yellow gas, possess¬ 
ing a pungent odour and bleaching properties. If 
heated to 135° Fahr. it explodes, being resolved into 
chlorine and oxygen: it also explodes wl lien placed in 
contact with oombustible substances. By in tern s cold 
and pressure it may be reduced to the form of* red 
liquid. Water dissolves about six times its volume of 
the gas, tiie eolation varying iu colour from green to 
yellow, according to the degree of saturation. Chlo* 
rous acid has powerful bleaching properties, and com¬ 
bines with bases to form ahlorites, many of which arc 
crystalliuble. It is expelled from its combinations by 
carbonic acid. It is prepared by beating nitric add, 
chlorate of potash, ana arsemosut oeid. The gas must 
be collected by displacement, as It sets both osjasr- 
cury end water. 

Chloroxtlor, (Gr. Alone, green; 

salon, wood)) in Bet) a gem of tropkslfrsashw ringing 
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to the net. ord. Cedretae «*, or Mahogany ftun. AS carrageen, or Irish mees, which 
th* species hsve dotted ieavss, which yield by distill*- for it* nutri 
tsioa an essential o& C.Smietenia furnish** bcBu beingadoin 
satin-wood, whfcft la sometimes imported into this I* It aha mi for making 
oonntnffor the via at cabinetmaker*. Boyle states a* a substitute for sise. C. mnmiUoeue, 
that tbit tree it one of the pitot* that yield the wood- similar propertiM, it always found in the 0* mg »a » 
oil of India. (Am Dimsootarva.) most of the ahopa. 

Oxocoun. (AmThxomoha.) Osom Berrien, kor'-M, at the BneUah eburohl* 

Cb/sx, min (Or. ckorot, Ltt. choree, Fr. t>— tr, when thott put* of the amice ordered in th* rubric* 


Sex. and Get. that), it that pan of a church or eatbe- are sung by a full complement of'clergymen-and eho* 
dral where the singers or choriaten chant at tine riater* in a cathedral ohuroh. 


of the choir, in ordmr to tine alternately the rertes of atrament. 

the psalms end hyiqps, one side answering to the other. Cnoas, in Mu*., the harmonious oorobi n a t ioa of 

The ohoral service in the English ohnrchet had been three or more musical sounds. Before the introduce 
much neglected, but a great improvement in this tion of simultaneous sounds, it wts solely epplioahle to 
respect has taken place within the last forty or fifty a distended sonorous string; but after the discovery of 
years. eoanterpotnt, and the formation and establishment of 

Csora-juur, iekoie'-dSmp (Ang.-fiti.), a name various combinations, a general terra beeameUaessamy 
given by miners to carboufe said, aa distinguished from to express those combinations, and that which before 
fire-damp, which is oarburettod hydrogen. applied only to a single string was now borrowed .and 

Cbolxbjl, koV-e-rA (Or. chute, bile, and rkto, I flow), its sense extended to a union of the sounds of several 
in hied., it the name given to two or three different strings, pipes, or voices. In practical music thantara - 
forms of disease, each of which is characterised by severul kinds of chorda s i. e. the fundamental ekord, 
vomiting and purging, with great pain and debility, consisting of the third, fifth, and eighth of the funds' 
The mildest form of this disease i$ known aa bilious or mental base, or their inversionsCue accidental chard, 
British cholera, and usually prevails to a greater or which may result from either of two oauies, via., ofoi- 
leas extent in this country every summer or autumn. Hpatbm or retardation ; by anticipation when thatr 
Zt apparently proceeds from some disordered condition construction assumes some note or notes of a aueoeed- 
of the bile, which is either in exeees or too acrid, and mg chord (a chord not yet- struck); by reterdsMns 
teems to be produced by cold, suppressed perspire- whenonoor more notes are, by euipemioti, carried in 
tion, unripe or Mid fruits, Ac, It generally oommeuoes to the composition of the succeeding chord;—the 
with griping pains of the bowels, followed by vomiting anomaloue or equivocal chord, in whloh sOrae interval 
and purging, together with heat, thirst, a hurried or intervals are greater or lesser than those of the 
respiration, and a frequent but weak and fluttering fundamental chord;—and the traneiint chord, in which 
pulse. In favourable cases these symptoms subside in some intermediate notes era introduced to smoothan 
a few days, leaving the patient in a very weak and ex- the transition from one ohord to another/ whloh do 
hauatedcondition; bulls severe cases great depression not form any component parts of the fundamental, 
of strength ensues, attended with great anxiety and and cannot be justly called either anticipation* or 
lowness of spirits, violent spasms, cold clammy sweats, suspensions. 

a harried and short respiration, hiccup, a low and CiH>MfA,Jh»r-s'-»(Cir.cAowla, a daneiog or jumping), 
irregular pulse, and the patient sinks rapidly, being in Med., is the nemo of a disease otherwise known as 
sometimes carried off in twenty-four hours. In the fit. Vitus's Dance, and characterised by convulsive 
earlfair and milder form of tbia disease, when the motions of the limbs, as of a person danolng. The 


lessen the irritation aha facilitate the discharge of the I or of using the arms or hands is impaired. It is oom- 
bile. Where the symptoms ore severe and the patient I men to both sexes; but rarely attacks before the age 
rapidly sinking, opium is to be administered freely, | of eight or after that of sixteen years. Those of a 
but in small quantities, and effervescent saline draughts 

given to cheek the sickness, and enable the stomach to by confinement or improper nourishment, ora obiefl; 
bear the frequent doses ofopium. When the urgent subject to it. The great eausa of it is a disordered 
Symptoms are relieved, the strength is ta.bo restored state of the digestive organa, producing a certain dm 
by gentle tonics and a light and nutritions diet. The gree of mental weakness. The patient » at first rest- 
severer form of this disease is sometimes called anas- mas, irritable, fretful, and gloomy. After a time thaw • 
modic cholera, from being usually attended with violent come on irregular and Involuntary twitching* of the 
spurns. The Asiatic, makgnsnt, or pestilential oholers, muscle*; he cannot walk steadily, or drags one lag 
is a much more violent form of disease, and first be- after him; the arms become effected, and tbs muaelaa 
earns known in this country in the aaiuma of 1B31. It of the faoo, head, and trank may become, at different 
commonly eomes on without any warning, and the times and in different degrees, affected by», This 
patient is frequently a corpse in a few hours. The dueaae usually disappears under judiei(H» treatment, 
usually begins with siokness and purging; the or as the patient grows up; but oacssionsllv it termi- 
disoh&rge in this case not being bilious, but a thin nates fat epilepsy, paralysis, or idiotoy. The proper 
edonriesa fluid like rioe-water, accompanied with mode of treatment is to restore the tone of the 
great prostration of strength and cold clammy awesta. system by tonioa, a nourishing diet, end frequent 
In a short time dieadfol cramps assail the extremities, exercise in the open air, with occasional purgatives, !! 
mid afterward* tha abdomen and other parts of th* necessary. « . . : 

body; the body becomes bent, the Umb* twisted, the Gnoses, tori-w* (Lst.) .among the anrients, daootod 
countenance cadaverous, the pulse almost impereopti- a number of singer* and danoera employed mtufot" 
ble, the eye* sunken and surrounded by a dark circle, occasions, and also in th* performance of ploy*. Haring 
the patient sinks into » state of apathy, and, unless a the most flourishing period of A ttje tragedy, tbs oketfas 
favourable change speedily takes plow, he coon ex- consisted of a grow of mala and Israels pereoaagas, 
pine. When reaction takes, plsoe, the pulse gradually who remained on thaatage aa bys t aada w or ap ao t a t o re, 


returns, the nstural warmth of the boSy is reetor 
and th* apaams and difficulty of breathing give 


and, daring the interval* at tha sating, <& 
relating to the subject of tha play. They 


sometime* 
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attempts have been made to restore the ancient ohoros j 
as in Schiller's " Bride of Messina.” 

Csoxvs, in Mat., alludes, in its general sense, either 
to a composition of two, three, four, or more parts, 
each of wnioh is intended to be sung by a plurality of 
voioes; or to the performers who sing those parts, and 
form what is called a ekorue, or choral part of a band. 

Caoss, *Aou (Fr.), signifies a thing; and a chose in 
action is a thing of whioh a man has not the possession 
or aotnal enjoyment, but has a right to demand the 
same by aotiem: for property in things personal is of 
two kinds,—cither fa ponsemos, where a man has not 
only tlie right to enjoy, but also the actual enjoyment 
of the thing: or else it is in action, where a man has 
only a bare right, without any occupation nr enjoy* 
ment, the possession whereof, however, may be reco¬ 
vered by a suit in equity or action at law; from whence 
tho thing so recoverable is called a thing or chose in 
action; and altbongh a debt or right of action may 
be assigned, tho assignee can only recover in the name 
of the assignor, except io gases of bankruptcy, where 
the law has given the power to the assignee to deal 
with the debt or right in his own rmrar as assignee, it 
being Tested in him by operation of law. 

Cnotrms, ehoo-in', was the name given to a party 
of royalist insurgents that appeu red on the right Dank 
of the Loire during the first French revolution. At 
first they were composed chiefly of smugglers und 
other lawless persons; but they were aponddv joined 
by peasants, priests, nnblomeu, and others. 1'hey ore 
said to have taken their name from one Jean Cottnreau 
orOhouan,deader of one of theirbands, and who fell in 
an engagement on the 2nd of February, 1701. As early 
os 1702, the marquis de la Koarie attempted to 1 ring 
them to open insurrection; but, in oonsequonce of Ins 
arrest, the attempt foil to the ground. Iu the following 
year Jean Oottercau succeeded in this attempt, and, 
for a time, the CAomiwiierie, as it was called, threat- 
mod to imperil the security of Franco, and the guerilla 
warfare which followed gave employ-moot to iw many 
as00,000 regular troops. At length, partly by force 
and partly bynegotiation, tho movement was put down; 
and though Chouannerio lias, on morn than one occa¬ 
sion since, attempted to make its appearance on the 
hanks of the Loire (as in 1700 aud m 181-Mu), it has 
never again become formidable. 

Chough, tthuff (Sax. ccoijh ), ( Frcijilut / jracnhta ), a 
British bird, much resembling in sixe and habits the 
jackdaw; its colour, however, is in parts diflerent. 
It is of a jet blsek over its upper parts, while tho 
head and neck feathers are tinted with pnrple. The 
beak la bright vermilion, bent from the base, and very 
strong. The legs and feet are of the same colour as 
the beak, and powerfully formed. Its length, when 
full grown, is about filleen inches. Like tbe jackdaw, 
the chough is easily tamed, aud jnst as mischievous 
and entertaining when its domestication has been 
accomplished. 

CimssTOMATHr, kret-ton'-i-fke (Gr. ckreetoe, use- 
ftil: montkano, I learn), is a name sometimes applied 
in literature to a collection of useful pieces out or the 
beet authors. The analogous term anthology is usually 
limited to selections IVom tbe poets. 

Osnuer, Obbex of. (See Trumans.) 
CuKIM-Obpkch Comas, Oxfosb, krict tekurtek, 
owes its firel foundation to Cardinal Wolsej, who, in 
1628, obtained from Clement VII. a bull for the sup¬ 
pression of twenty-two monasteries, the aggregate re¬ 
venues of which were estimated at nearly £2,000, in 
order to found and endow a college at Oxford, on the 
sits of the priory of St. Frideswide, It was to have 
Consisted of a dean, sub-dean, 100 canons, 10 public 
readers, 13 chaplains, an organist, 12 clerks, and 13 
choristers, and was to havo been called the “ College 
oi Secular Trieste; ” but afterwards, the name was 
changed to "Cardinal's College." Before its com- 
Pi????* * . p * wliDa l had fobru into disgrace; aud in 
1632 the society was refounded by the king, under tho 
title of "He nry Vllf.’s College." In 1616 this was 
again sisforeesed; and in the year following it was re¬ 
established under the name of the “ Cathedral Churoh 
of Christ in -Oxford," for the maintenance of a dean, 

8 oanons, 8 chaplains, a schoolmaster, an organist, 

8 eisrics, and 8 choristers, together with 100 students. 
By ordinance of the commissi oners, under 17 A 18 
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Viet. e. 81, the number at canons fe reduced to 8, of 
students to 80; of which 28 are senior student# (with 
permanent tenure! and 62 junior students, of whom 
21 are to be eleotod from Westminster school, and hold 
their places for seven yearn; the remaining 81 student¬ 
ships being open to all candidates who nave not ex¬ 
ceeded their eighth term from mstrienlation, and are 
tenable for five years. Every third junior studentship 
is to be given for proficiency in mathematics and for 
, proficiency in physical idenoes alternately.—Ref. Ox- 
L ford TTuivereUg Calendar, 1862. 

Christ-Cross Bow, krute-krot-ro', was the name 
given to the letters of the alphabet arranged in the 
form of a cross, and used in tbe instruction of chil¬ 
dren. It is referred to in Bbakapeare: "And from 
the cross-row plucks the letter g." 

Christian Khowlkdqb, Socifirr fob iu Pro- 
kotiow of, an incorporated society for the education 
and religious instruction of the poor, supported by the 
members of the Church or England, and the oldest 
society of the kind in tbe kingdom. It woe founded 
by the Bnv. Dr. Thomas Brav in 1808, and was in¬ 
corporated in 1701, its objects being, “ (1) to promote 
and encourage the erecting of charity schools in all 
parts of England and Wales; (2) to disperse, both at 
home and abroad, bibles and tracts of religion; and, 
in general to advance the hmionr of God and the good 
ol manki' by promoting Christian knowledge, both 
at homo ■' in other parts of the world, by the host 
methods iist should ofler.” These objects tbe society 
ever has. and atill continues to keep in view. Nume¬ 
rous charity-schools have been established by it in all 
parts of the country; large sums have been expended 
in behalf of missionary enterprises abroad; and bible 
and tract distribution are largely earned on. The 
society annually expends about £100,000 iu further¬ 
ance of these objects. 

Christian Nabik. (-Sic Nave.) 

Crnusruwmr, kriet-e-an'-e-te (from Christ, Or. 
Chrmtoe, tho Anointed One), is that religion which was 
instituted by Jcaue Christ, and whose doctrines are con¬ 
tained in tho books of tbe Old and New Testaments. 
When the f ninet» of the time wtie come,—when the three 
great historical nations had each in its own peculiar way 
co-operated in preparing the soil on which Christianity 
was to be planted,—the Jews on the side of the religious 
element; tbe Greeks on the side of science and art; 
the Homans, ns masters of the world, on the side of the 
political elementthen it was that through Him, and 
by tbe power of the Spirit that proceeded from llim— 
by the might of Christianity—all tho threads of human 
development which had hitherto beoo kept apart were 
to be brought together and interwoven in one web. 
Whilst, on the one hand, tho seed of divine truth out 
of which Christianity sprang waa communicated to 
reason by divine revelation; so, on tbe other hand, 
reason, unfolding itself from beneath, had to learn by 
experience, especially among the Greeks, how for, 
singly, end by its own power, it could advance 
iu the knowledge of divine things. The preparations 
made by the previous development of the history 
of nations had been leading precisely to this point, 
and were destined to proceed just so far in order to 
admit of Christianity, the goal and centre-point of all. 
"We look upon Christianity," says Neander, "not 
as a power which has sprang np out of the hidden 
depths of man's nature, but as one which descended 
from above, when heaven opened itself anew to man’s 
long alienated race; a power which, as both in its 
origin and its essenceit is exalted above all that human 
nature can create of its own resources, was designed to 
impart to that nature a new life, ana to change it in 
iu inmost principles. The prime source of thi* power 
is He whose life exhibitsto us the manifestation of it— 
Jesus of Naiaretb, the Redeemer of mankind, whan 
estranged from God by sin. In the devotion of fhitb 
in Him, and tbs appropriation Of the truth which 
He revested, consists the essence of Christianity-'' 
“But, although Christianity cannot be understood 
except ns something which, being above nature and 
reason, is communicated to them from a higher source, 
it stands, nevertheless, in necessary connection with 
the essence of these powers mad with their mods of 
development. Otherwise, indeed, -it would not be 
fitted to raise them to higher perfection, and, in short. 
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wouldb* unable to etaroise any influence upon tham.” 
“This connection ooheMn thereto, that whatever bw 
by their Creator been Implanted in the essence of 
human nature and reason, whatever kaeita crowd in 
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full realisation by mean* of that higher principle, auah 
a< we eae it actually realised in Him who ia its conroe. 
and in whom ia ex preeeed the original type and model 
after which humanity has to atm*. Ana accordingly 
we dieeove? abundant evidence of this oonnsction when 
we observe human nature and reason, and see how by 
virtue of this, their original capacity, they do,.in their 
historical development, actually strive after this higher 
principle, which needs to be eonunonioated to them in 
order to their own completion." It ii simply became 
in aU caacs where, by historical preparations, the soil 
baa been rendered* suitable for Ita reception, Chris¬ 
tianity enters readily into all that ia human, and strives I man, or from those anpernatorsl oonvlotions and as- 
to —r—M-** it to its own nature, and to imbue it with | siatanees which are impressed on the nrind by them* 
its own spirit, that on a superficial view Christianity 
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itself appears to be only a result produced by (he joint arete of professing Christians bare been thus classified t 
action or the several spiritual elements it had drawn —“ (1) The Latin, or Homan Catholic Church, the ao» 
together. And for the aame reason it may also be credited faithof wniols iaombodied in the fymbol of 


blended for a while with the impure elements which it Pope P 
attraots by its influence, end ao in ita temporary mani- Trent; 
festation assume a shape which wholly resembles th 


and ennobled even in its outward form. In the history 
of Christianity we have the growth of that mighty tree 
which, springing np from the little grain of mustard- 
need, is destined to overshadow the earth, and under 
the branches of which all nations are to find a safe 
lodging. We “survey a process of development in 
which we ourselves are still involved,—a process which, 
moving steadily onwards, not always in a straight line, 
but through various windings, is yet in the end fur¬ 
thered by whatever attempts to arrest its progress,— 
si process which, having its issue in eternity, constant 1 
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itself to our view, we may see the germ of the future 
which is yet to meet us." The history of Christianity 
naturally divides itself into two branches,—the external 
and internal, aucordiog as the events of which it is 
made up have happened to the Church from without, 
or have been transacted within its own body. To the 
internal branch belongs, first of all, the history of that 
religious faith which forms its bond of union both in 
its scientific development and life in the members; 
next, the chsraeter of the public religious exercises; 
and thirdly, the form of government. To the external 
relations of the Churohbelong,first,itadifTusion, and, 
second, its relation to other associations, particularly 
to tiie state. In the treatment of the history of Chris¬ 
tianity, the old system of division into centuries has 
been rightly abandoned, and a division into epochs 
adopted instead, though considerable difference of 
opinion exists as to determining the different epochs. 
Ifeonder divides the period from the introduction 
of Christianity to the Reformation into six epochs, 
comprising, <1) the first three centuries, or down to 
jub. 313; (3) from tbe end of the Diocletian perse¬ 
cution to the time of Gregory the Great, bishop of 
Borne (313— 580) j (3) from the time of Gregory 
the Great to the death of the emperor Charlemagne 



Til. to Boniface VIII. (1073 — 12941; (8) from 
Boniface Till, to tbe beginning of the Reforma¬ 
tion. She history of esoh epoch is divided into four 
section*!—(1). the relation of theChriatian Churoh to 
thewprid, its extension and limitation; (2) the Church 
constitution. Church discipline end sahmtns; (3) Chris¬ 
tian life and Christian womhip *, (4) Christianity appre¬ 
hended and developed aa » system of doctrines. Dr. 
Gieeeler divides eccissimatioal nistbiy into four periods: 
—(1) from the introduction of Christianity to the time 
of Constantine (i.s. till334), when the aoknowledgmeat 
of tiie Churoh in the Roman empire was secured,—the 
ffrM developsMnt of the Church under external op¬ 
pression; ft) fromthotimeof Ccnstarftino to thebe- 
sdnafcur of the oonteovemfes 


bly a like number to the Greek churoh. She prin- 
wl points io the history and doctrine* of Christianity 


will be found noticed under their proper heads in 
different parts of this work. 

Cbkuitixivs, krUt'-yini, are those who profess 
Christianity, o8 the religtot of Jesus Christ, (rise 
Chkistiakity.) The disciples, we aro told, were 
called Christians first at Antiooh. 

Cuattatans or St. Thomas is a name applied to a 
people residing on the Malabar coast, in the South of 
India, and who profess the Christian religion. The 
Portuguese navigators, by whom they were first visited, 
represent them ms professing to have received Chris¬ 
tianity from the apostle Thomas, who is by some be¬ 
lieved to have earned the Gospel into India. Others 
regard them as the descendants of a colony of lfes- 
tonans; but the most probable conjecture ia that they 
are an off-hoot of the ancient Ghriatian ohurohet in 
Persia. They have tbe episcopal form of government, 
end are said to acknowledge the patriarch of Auttooh c 
their churches contain no symbols or pictures, eroept 
the cross; their priests are allowed to marry, and they 
celebrate the Agapec. 

CnBisTTAtrs, or ms Cmmii Comoqw, a 
sect of Christiana which arose in America in the be- 
ginning of the present century. They probes to re¬ 
ject all creeds and nil seetarinn distinctions, and to 
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J iraotioe, each member bring at liberty to determine 
dr himself as to what ia enjoined. They praotiM 
baptism by immersion and open oo mm onion, and the 
great majority of their member* arc prefiNwtd Uni¬ 
tarians. Their members are satianaaA ht about 
300,000, and their, ministers at fiOO. 


memory of the nativity of Christ, on tm tfth of 
December. The exact day of tha nativity of Christ 
has long formed matter of dispute > but it is gendh 
rally agreed that it could not bore been on this 
3Sin of December, for on* Among several reasons; 
that tho shepherds could. not have been watching 
their flock* in the fields' iff night in the middle of 
tbe rainy season. Bit Isaac Mewfcm has ingeniously 
attempted to account for tho choice of the 36th of Do- 
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•hip* are now ppm to all tb« queen's subject*. without 
restriction or appropriation. 

Oaaxsr’e Hoermx, Lowdow, m established upon 
the «ite of the Grey Frier*' mo nectary, in term* of t 
charter granted by Edward VI.. Mtii June, 1668, M an 
hospital for poor fatherless children and orphan*. It 
i* commonly celled the Btae-ooat School, from the 
dvea* worn by the boys, which eonriets of a bine eoet 
or (pm, a yellow petticoat and (tooting*, a round 
black bonnet or cep, a red leather girdle round the 
waist, and a clergyman’s band round the neck. In 
1672 the mathematical school we* founded by Charles 
II. for forty boye, who are distinguished by n badge 
on the right eboulder, and called " Kins’* bore.” Sub¬ 
sequently mother foundation waa added by a Mr. 
Stone, die boy* on which wear a badge on the left 
shoulder, and, from their number, are called “the 
Twelve* and afterwards “ the Twos " were added on 
another foundation. The gOTcrning body is composed 
of the mayor, aldermen, and twelee common council- 
men of the city of London, and contributors of £400 
each to the hospital funds, amouutingin all fa upwards 
of GOO. 1.' » are admitted between the ages or seven 

and nino, nut leave at fifteen, unless they be 
“King’s in'js" or Grecians, (.«. in the hipest class. 
Formerly ni, bnt now eight Grecians, nre sent, on 
various scholarships, to Oxford and Cambridge. The 
right of presentation is vested in the governors. The 
lord mayor has two presentations annually; each of 
the aldermen one; and the other governors one in every 
three years. The foundation-stone of the New Hau 
was laid in 1826, and it waa publicly opened in 1829: 
the architect being the late Mr. James Shaw. A 
branch school was established at Hertford in 1683 for 
the education of yonnger children, boys as well as 
girls; the former being maintained and educated until 
they nre onpable of being reoelved into the London 
hospital. The averagejtumber constantly maintained 
and educated in botn establishments is about 1,200 
(800 in London and 400 in Hertford), and the annual 
revenue and expenditure are each generally about 
£66,000. The New Hall of the hospital fronting New¬ 
gate Street is one of the chief ornaments of the (My. 
Among the eminent men who have been educated 
here are Camden the historian, Bishop Stilfingfieet, 
Richardson the novelist, S. T. Coleridge, Charles 
Lamb, and Leigh Hunt. 

CanoicaTBS, krtf-maift (from rit r oswa m ).—Chromic 
acid combines with bases to form three classes of salts,— 
basic, neutral, and acid. Most of the chromates are 
highly coloured. The most important nre described 
under Cmomc Acid, which see. 

Chromatics, kro*mSV-ik* (Gr. chroma, colour; ter¬ 
minal ilco»), a term appliod to that part of the science 
of Optics which explains the properties appertaining 
to the colours of light. White light consists of dif¬ 
ferent-coloured rays, each endued with different 
degrees of refrangibility; and the different colours 
of oodles depend upon the power they have of ab¬ 
sorbing or reflecting certain coloured rays, A sur¬ 
face that appears blue refieots that colour more than 
the others, which are absorbed; a white turfaoe re¬ 
flect* all and absorbs none; while a block surface 
absorbs all and reflects none. By analysing e ray of 
solar light with a prism, Sir Isaac Newton first de¬ 
monstrated the unequal refrangibility of the variehs 
coloured portions. He also concluded, from his espe- 
rimenta, that white light consists of seven odours,- 
red, orange, yellow, grew, blue, indigo, end violet i 
these he called the primary colours. According to 
Sir David Brewster, there are only three primary 
colours,—Mae, yellow, and red. A theory has recently 
been propounded, that colours era the rewrite of the 
mixture of white light with abode. • {Set Lxexr, Oe- 
mes, Sraoewnet. 

Obsoku I*oh-o*x, or 0«©irn*,iro*M,an important 
on of ohromiae, from wHeh are obtahied Use salts of 
ob..“omine need in eoeameree. The mineral, which coo- 
sieteof pratoe fde of iron and so s qniox ida orohwrium, 
is redaoed to powdse, fused in a semb S sat seyftomno 
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a splendid orange-odour, U qbteinod by adding to a 
solution of niteato of lead a solution of chromate of 

C «h, to which an equivalent of hydrate of potash 
been added. It ia obtained of a «UU more brilliant 
colour by fusing together Are parts of yiitre and one 
part of chromate of lead. Chromate of potash and 
dichromate of lead are formed, and the format salt ia 
removed by washing. 

Casons Yellow, a valuable pigment, made by pre- 
oipitating a salt of lead with bichromate of potash. 
It is much used on account of its brilliant yellow 
colour. 

Chbokxc Ann, hrc'-miifc (CrO,).—This aoid occurs 
In nature in combination with lead as chrome yellow, 
ond with iron ss chrome iron-ore. It is prepared by 
adding one measure of a warm saturated solution of 
bichromate of potash to one and a 1 tali' of concen trated 
sulphuric acid. The acid is added in small portions at 
at a time, the solution bang allowed to cool between 
each addition. Chromic acid crystallises out, and 
bisulpbnto of potash remains in solution. The crystals 
of chromic acid mutt be removed with a platinum 
knife, and set to drain in a funnel stopped with 
asbestos. They must not be heated or brought into 
contact with organic substances. As soon as the beat 
part oT tbe sulphuric acid has drained away, the 
crystals are dissolved again and recrystallised under 
the air-pomp. Chromic acid crystallises in fine red 
needles, which aro very deliquescent, and soluble in 
water. Although chromic acid is one of the most 
powerful oxidising agents known, it is cosily decom¬ 
posed by light ana organic substances. When absolute 
alcohol is poured on crystals of chromic acid, the 
former is ^iodise* 1 with sufficient energy to cause com- 
bustion, the chromic acid being reduced to sesquioxide 
of chromium. Sugar and other organic substances 
have the same power of decomposing ebromio acid. 
Chromic odd bears greet analogy to sulphuric acid. 
Both these adds are isomorphuus; they are both 
monobasic, and they form an acid and a neutral salt. 
The most ntefnl of these compounds of chromio acid 
is the bichromate of potash, which forms fine red 
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Chromium is a Ught^prejr metal, vsrybrttUe, 
volatile, and nommagnetf*. As might be interna 


the metallic state, him not yet raodsed any usetat 
application. Its oxide and many of ths chromatss haws 
recaived ueefol ap pl icati on s is celloo-printing mbit 
china-painting. Tbe manufacture of bichromate qf 
potash ia vary important, not lasa than 1,600 tonsof 
obrome iron-stona being annually imported from the 
United States and Norway, to ba converted into this 
useful salt. 

Cnaoiucir, Oxrnss or.—Chromium forma se vs sa l 
compounds with oxygen, of which tits most important 
are fourProtoxide, CrO j sesquioxide, Cr,0, r ebro- 
mio add, CrO, ; perehromio sold, fr.fr. i n trttiiiit 
<j/’cArom»ii»i emu only be obtained in tbe state of hydfat* 


composing water and setting free the hydrogen, be¬ 
coming converted into a hydrated intermediate oxide. 
The protoxide of chromium forms a double sulphate 
with sulphate of potash, closely corresponding to the 
double sulphute of iron sad potash in form aud com¬ 
position. Tbe crystals are of a flue blue colour.— 
Setquiaxide qfckromiim ia easily obtained an a greyish- 

e rven hydrate, by boiling with aloohol a solution of 
iebromate of potash acidulated with sulphuric maid. 
The aloohol seises half tbs oxygen of the chromic add, 
leaving tbe sesquioxide free to form a sulphate with 
the sulphuric acid. On the addition of ammonia, a 
bulky .gelatinous greyish-green precipitate of hydrated 
sesquioxide is produced, which, when dry, contains 
ten equivalents of water. In the hydrated condition 
it ia readily soluble in aoids, forming salts which do 
not crystallise. These salts, like the oxide, exist under 
several conditions, each condition giving rise to dis¬ 
similar properties. As this subject is rather < 70 ®pli¬ 
cated, tbe reader is referred to tea article IsoMXXMK, 
where the eubject is ‘fully treated. The anhydrous 
greeu oxide ie not decomposed by heat; brace it foof 
great use in china-and enamel-painting. It is generally 
prepared for this purpose by exposing chromate m 
mercury to a rod heat. The difficulty with which this 
oxide ia decomposed by ordinary chemical re-agents has 
rendered it useful as a pigment for printing bankers’ 
cheques and other important documents; hut a greet 
objection to its use is the foot of its being so bora that 
the pens used for writing upon drafts printed by it aro 
speedily worn out. Oxide of chromium is the oolourt/ig 
matter of the emerald, pyropa, greenstone, end other 
minerals .—Chromic «cia has weedy been considered. 


K tash dissolves in ten parte of cold water, the solution on aqueoufsolution of peroxide of hydrogen toebromie 
ring a fine red colour sod an aoid reaction. The aoid. The liquid assumes a deep-blue colour, tat fa 
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crystallising* Both the chromate and the bichromate 
ore extensively used in dyeing and calico-printing. 
Bichromate of potash is employed ia conjunction with 
sulphuric acid m the laboratory os on oxidising agent, 
and in oommerca in the same manner in bleaching 
sperm aU. Tbe b i ch r o m a te of ammonia is used ia 
photography. Except the chromate of iced, which is 
described under Cuom Ystxow, the other chro¬ 
mates and bichromates ora unimportant. 

Cxmxiu Osx, kro'-wrt-Ka (Or. chroma, colour), 






however, the solution is agitated with ether, the per- 
chromic acid is isolated without decomposition, and 


in 17P7. Ite moat 
stone, a compound o 
of chromium. It fa also found os chromate of lead, 
from which mineral Vauquslin first obtained it in tbe 
metallic state. To effect ite induction, oxide of chro¬ 
mium is intimately mixed with powdered ebarooa], and 
mads into a paste with oil. It is thea introduced into 
a crucible lined with charcoal, and carefully luted 
down. The whole fa oxpoaad to the action of a power¬ 
ful wiad-fomeae for several hoars, and an impure 
m ixture of carbon ajd dnwriMsJ^bnw|UDifo 

ohrominmiathe font of nnnscal m e tall i c nm, by 


CaxoKtim, Cnnoaicxs o*.—-There ore two prin¬ 
cipal chlorides of cbromiamr-theprsteehlsHidr, CrO!, 
and the ttiquUhloruU, Or,Ci t . The former ia formed 
by passing ■ dry current of hydrogen over the setqsd- 
obloride heated to redness j hydrochloric add is given 
off, and the protochlonde raniains to the foam of » 
white powder, soluble in water, with which fa farm 
a bluish-green solution that rapidly sttovb* oxygen 
from the air.—fosgntoUcrids qfcSkeo ml mm is form alto 
beautiful transparent plates of the notour of 
btoasoms by passing a contort of dry chlorine over a 
mixture of smouioxhU of chromium mixed with chor- 
mmI contained in a pororiain tube heated towdne «. 
Being volatile, the seequiohtoride condenses at the owl 
rad of tbe tube to the bsaotifrl form jnat descriMfi. 
Thus prepared, it iswrite fcmtitehto to wntetnnd scUll. 

^ Mutton of sesquiohloride of etmMtem is peepmsd 
the bfdratod sssqntoiids by diaedvfogit in 
Mhlorioacid. TtaaoMten, on svsporwhoa, yields 
man crystals, to alsl u la g two squiraleato of bytoo- 
chtooie amd and ton equivalent# of water. Jffoa 
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singular fact, that only two-thirds of the eUorise eon- 
talced in the eolation of this salt ia precipitated hr 
citrate of «ilT«r. A violet chloride may be formed by 
precipitation from the violet sulphate op chloride of 
barium, from the solution of which the whole of tha 
chlorine can be preoipitated by nitrate of silver. 

Obboxto, hron'-ilc (Or- ehronat, time), a term ap¬ 
plied ia medicine to such diseases as are of Joey dura¬ 
tion, as contradistinguished from acute,— those that 
soon terminate either in recovery or death. 

Osaoinotn, kron'4-kl (Or.), denotes a history in 
which the events are narrated in the order of time. 
It is nearly synonymous with annals, the only distinc¬ 
tion between the two being, that obronioles are gene¬ 
rally more full and connected. The term is now seldom 
used except in speaking of onr old English histories; 
as Solinehedlt Chronicle, Stow'e Chronicle. It is some¬ 
times taken ss the name of a newspaper; as the Hons- 
ing Chronicle, 

Cbbohiolbs, the name given to two book* of the 
Old Testament standing thirteenth and fourteenth in 
onr English version. In the Hebrew they are called 
Boo let «f Doge, {.«, diaries; and in the Septuagint 
thing* omitted, or supplements, from their being in 
soma measure supplementary to the books of Kings 
which precede them. The first nino chapters of the 
first book eontain a great variety of genealogical 
tables, beginning with Adem, whioh must have been 
very valuable to the Jews after their return from the 
captivity. Tha more ancient are so olisoure as to he 
hardly intelligible unless collated with the Pentateuch. 
The more modem are the most perspicuous; but even 
they are not complete. Nothing is to bo found of the 
tribes of Dan or Zehulon j that of Benjamin is twice in¬ 
troduced! Judah is pretty copious; and the register of 
David's descendants rang down to the eud of the 4th 
century before Christ (by some believed to be a later 
addition). The genealogies of the priests and Levites 
are given most m detail, and terminate with the de- 
struotion of Jerusalem. Agreeably to the ancient 
usage “ genealogies, historical facts wortbv of observa¬ 
tion are interspersed throughout the whole. From 
1 Ohron. x. to 2 Ohron, ix. 31, we have accounts re¬ 
lating to David and Solomon, which, in part, are the 
same as those contained in the boobs of Samuel and 
the first ehapten of tho first book of Kings, although 
tiiorc are many additions, particularly on subjects rela¬ 
ting to tbs worship of Ood. Tho Utter portion of the 
second book affords a suocinot history of the kingdom 
of Jndah, and treats of many matters, especially with 
respect to the various reformations and to divine wor¬ 
ship, which are not in the books of Kings. Tho kingdom 
of Israel is not mentioned except when it becomes 
cooueoted with the history of that of Judah. Both 
from the style in whioh they are written, and the con¬ 
tents of the books themselves, it is evident that they 
were written soon after the time of the captivity. The 
choice of subjects treated of shows that the author's 
intention was to point out to the Hebrews, when 
returning to their oountry, their real anoestry, with 
the possessions and residences of their families, and to 
instruat them in the manner in whioh divine worship 
should be restored. As to the author of these hooks, 
the invariable Jewish tradition is in favour of Exra; 
and this opinion is horns out by the peculiarities of the 
style and idiom, and by the obvious connection subsist¬ 
ing between the olooo of the narrative in the Ohroniolea 
end the opening of the book which boars his name, 
With respeot to tha disoropanoiea between the books 
of Chronicles and other books of the Old Testament, it 
is sufficient to observe that some of them are of little 
moment; soma are caused by various readings; some 
have arisen from omissions in Ohrouioles of what ia 
related in Samuel end Kings, or the introduction of 
what is passed over in those works; and others, 
perhaps, may have arisen from interpolations. 

Oaioxosiix, hvn r -o-grum (Or. ahronot, and 
yrasMa. a letter), is applied to a verse or sentence, 
oeriain letters of which are in larger characters than 
the rssA w denote the date of the event to which it 


Ohuroh 


soring time; the torn is, however, generally applied 
to those time-msasurers whioh are used for oetennin- 
ingths longitude at sea. The lmnlirnilim Is wsentlsllt 
the same a* that of an ordinary watch, bnt the rise is 
greater. In the construction of such chronometers 
special precautions are taken to allow for change of 
tempers tore and other onuses of derangement, (See 
Homo loot.) 

Cbbtsalis. (See Inner TBijrsmnuunon.) 

CsursAKTHXirux. {See Oobywhxtoub.) 

CBBTBOBXLinx, lcri-*o-6ai-lai'-ne-e (Or. ehrntot, 
gold ; balance, a nnt), in Bot., a sub-ord. of the pat. 
ord. Bataetee. The plants belonging to this division 
are trees or shrubs, principally natives of the tropical 
parts of America and Africa. Many of them produce 
edible drupaceous fruits. The typical gen. Chrgtobala- 
mm includes two valuable fruit-trees. C. Ieaco yields 
the coeoa-plum of the West Indies; and in Brasil the 
roots, hark, and leaves are prosoribed against diarrhoea 
and other similar maladies. C. Intotie yields a fruit 
whioh is eaten in Sierra Leone. 

Chbtsophtllpk, bri-eo-fil'-hm (Or. chmeot, gold; 
phullon, a leaf), in Bot., a gon. of tropioal trees belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Sapotace «. The speeies C. Cainito 
yields a delioions fruit known as the star-apple. C. 
BuranhHm furnishes tho astringent bark called Monesia 
bark, which - t* been much employed in France and 
Germany. '1 »■ bark contains an acrid principle called 
moneeine, wK'ii is analogous to eapanint. 

C u arson m, krie’-eo-Hpe (Gr. ehrueoe, gold: fe|ses» 
impression), a process in photography invented by Sir 
John Herschet, in which pictures nre produced by 
means of ammonio-ritrate of iron and chloride of gola. 
[See PnoTOOBiPHr.) 

Chub, t*kub (Ang.-Sax.) ( Eoncucu* cephaltu), of the 
same gonna with the roach, dace, bleak, &c. It is 
plentiful in man v of the rivers of England end of tbn 
south-west of Scotland. The chub rises freely at 
a variety of 
baits, —sings, 

STohe P fera! "^1 

under " over- 

hanging trees, ■ CTCS * 

by the sides of cuun. 

streams, or against piles or other places that offer 
ready shelter. The enub tpawus in May, and conies 
into condition again about the end of June or begin¬ 
ning of July. It bites best, and is in the best condition 
for bottom-fishing, between the middle of October and 
November. The colours of the chub are blue-block 
on the upper part, silvery whits below; oheeks and 
gill-covers golaen yellow. Weight seldom exceeding 
five pounds. Is not considered a great dainty. 

Cnusca, tehnrteh (Ger. kirohe, Dan. tirfc, Scotch 
Uric), is generally supposed to be derived from the 
Greek kanaion, belonging to the Lord; from kmrioe, 
Lori. In its widest signification, the term Church ie 
applied to the whole collective body of those who 
profess to bo follower* of Jesus Christ, and hence 
denominated by anoient writers the Catholic or Uni¬ 
versal Churoh. The assembly of the faithful upon 
earth is sometimes called the churoh militant, ae dis¬ 
tinguished from the church triumphant, the faithful 
already in glory. In a more limited sense the teem ia 
applied to a body of Christiana differing in its consti¬ 
tution, doctrines, and nsages from the rest; as the 
Homan Church, Greek Church, Beformed Church. In 




tha TWft to&ot* th« data of the twit to whiofait 
jniataa*' * 

CakOXOKIfiT, hro-noV-o-je. (Set CuoiroLoaiciI. 
ToBlu, val, t of this work.) 

Cnoxoxxn*. kro-nom'e-ter (Or. ehronoe, time; 
SMtroa, n mesanre), literally aDy instrument far man- 


land, Church of Scotland. In a still more limited 
sense it is applied to a particular congregation of 
Christians, who associate together and participate in 
the institutions of Christ with their proper pastors 
and ministers. It also signifies the building in which 
Obristiana assemble for the worship of God- 
Cnwx, in Aroh., tbs mom given to a buDoing 
especially set apart Sir the worship of Ood. The 
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CHumfe* Greek 


models after which churches arc 
those of the old Bolata ‘ 



Itsrpe 

oharch, particularly {hone built prior to the date of th« 


Baformation, ia generally built in the form of the Latin 
cron, with the nave much longer than the arm*, form* 
ing the tranaepta and choir, or ehaneel. Thoae of the 
18th century are, for the moat part, bnilt in imitation 
of the old week temple, a style utterly unauited to a 
Christian ehnreh; bat in tha 19th century, a tendency 
ia ahown to imitate the purer Bysantlneform of ohuren 
architecture, and to build tha ehurchea more in ao- 
oordanoe with the form of the Greek cron, in which 
the nave, transept*, and chancel, are of equal length. 
The principal pert of our old parish churches belong to 
the Anglo-Norman, Barly Perpendicular, and Deco¬ 
rated forms of English architecture. At the west end 
stands a massive tower with a belfry, buttressed and 
finished with battlements and pinnacles; but some¬ 
times the belfry is in a tower built on arches at the in¬ 
tersection of the arms of the cross, which is often sur¬ 
mounted by a aplre. The body of the oharch consists 
or a nave, separated from the side aisles by rows of 
pillars. The principal entrance is generally on the 
south side. The transepts are small, and in tome 
churches there are none, or only one email transept on 
the south aide, and one aisle to the nave. The ehaneel 
to separated from the nave by a screen carved in wood. 
The commnnioD-table stand* at the east end of the 
chancel, inclosed by rail*. The vestry is usually found 
on the north aide of the chancel, and the reading-desk 
and pulpit before the screen in the nave, sometimes on 
the north aide and together, and at other times, one on 
either side of the central passage running through the 
church. The font stands at the west end, opposite the 
south porch. There is a gallery at the west end of the 
majority of oburchcs for the choir and organ, if there 
be one. The nave and aisles are usually divided into a 
number of pewa, resembling loose boxes; but these are 




si astioal court; to take cars that nous preach 
a license, he. They constitute a kind of Co 
and are euabltd to sue and to be toed at tow. 

Owmonrsup, tMurto'-yarrf, to the ground Ud* 
joining to the church, in which tike dead Vo httSSk 
(Am Snut.) 

CutmosTAun Btnru. (AtButi.) 

Cnums, Mutt’-net (its Indian noma). aeondimdjtt 
very largely consumed in India and Grant BdMn 
There are many varieties' of chutnee, bat it gentndjjy 

Km, and lime-juicejisvotiredwlth garde auSesohalote. 
Several native fruits, such a* tamarinds, are often 
added to Baat-Indiau chutnee. 

Omrta, kilt (Or. «Mh, juice), to the milk-like fluid 
which ia formed by the action of the bile and pancreatic 
juioe upon thewhyme in the duodenum, ana absorbed 





The windows consist, for the moat part, of loicnge- 
ahaped panes in easement-lights, let m atone mulliona '• 
nan ornamental tracery. 

CnoacH, Oun. (See Gxexk Cuncv.) 

Chouck or Bxglakd, (See Axg to-C atholic 
O simcK.) 

Cavacu orjRom. (Am Rovax Catholic Carmen.) 

Cavnoatsa or Womux, Ukurteh’-ing, is a public 
and solemn acknowledgment enjoined by the Church 
.to be-made by e mother, after childbirth, of the 
blessing that baa been vouchsafed to her. It donht- 
less owes its origin to the Jewish rite of purification 
enjoined by Moaea, and complied with by the Blessed 
Virgin; but it is not regarded by the Church as a puri¬ 
fication, but as e thanksgiving to God for a merciful 
deliverance. The office it of great antiquity, and U 
found ia the ritual both of the Western ana Eastern 
churches. 

Cavaca-uaxsu. (Am Bans.) 

Cavucawaaimae.MorMt-ewer'-dm^formeriycaUed 
church* revea, or eecleeut guordtaei, are the guardians 
or keepers of the church, and the legal representatives 
erf tha body of tha parish. They are chosen annually 
ftp tha parson and his parishioners, according to the 
custom of (he place, and their duties ere to writ after 
the church, churchyard, church revenues, Ac.; to oh- 
serve the behaviour of the parishioners with regard to 
such faults aa coma under tbs jurisdiction of the coeto- 

m 


matter from which the blood ia 
waste of the living organs repaired. (Am DlGXSTXCflr.) 

Cat km, kime (Gt. rkumot, juice), ia the ingested 
macs formed by the nation of the stomach upon (be 
food, and which passes from the stomach lot * the duo¬ 
denum. (See Digbbtiox.) 

Cibomuk, si-bor'-i-iim, was a name originally given 
to the husks of an Egyptian bean, and came afterward* 
to be applied to tbn canopy with which the alter was 
covered. The term ia also applied to the pyx or box 
in which the host ia preserved. 

CruoTiUK, li-Jo'-fe-sra, In Bot., e gen. of torus, 
nat. ord. i HiUet, including several species which pro¬ 
duce silky hairs useful to man. The styptic called 
penatear, which is often used in Holland and Germany, 
consists of the fine hairs from the caudex of C. jtaru- 
mete, the ** ficythisn lamb " of old writera. These hairs 
arn imported from Sumatra, end are sometimes em¬ 
ployed; for stuffing cushions. Similar hairs are brought 
from tha Sandwich Islands, and are known under the 
name of pttlu. Three different species era said to yield 
pulu. 

Cicada, te-kai'-dii (Lat., grasshopper), a gen. of 
insects of the ord. Uemiptera, common in tropical and 
warm temperate regions, and remarkable for the loud- 
neM of the sounds they emit. The organs that produce 
these shrill sounds consist of membrane* and fibres 
connected with powerful muscles, and situated on the 
under-aide of the abdomen. The largest insect ef this 
genus does not exceed an inch in length: yet it it 
asserted that they may be heard In the- (till night at a 
distance of at least half smile, and that theaottndthey 
emit is tike grinding a knife on a whetstone. 

Oioatbizatiox, eik'-a-tri-cuf'-skaa (Lat. cicatrice, I 
heal up), ia a term in Burg., applied to the healing or 
akinning over of on ulcer or broken surface of the akin. 

CrcBa, ti'-err (from Gr. kikut, strength, in rctorenoo 
to its qualifies), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
the nat, ora. Lepmulnotm, aub-ord. PupilUnmetm. C. 
mriet inum, a native of the countries around the Medi¬ 
terranean, produces the edible seed* called chick-peas. 
These are extensively used as food, either boiled or 
roasted, ord are the most common parched 0 else of 
the Bast. The herbage affords a nutritious food for 
cattle. 

Cicxaoxx, liitek’«~ro'- ns,» name first given In Italy 
to those persons that act as guides to strangers m 
showing them the sights of Home and other cities. Tbo 
term is said to bo derived from Cicero, and to have. 
been given to them on account ef their great g ar r uli ty . ' 
The word has now come into genital use, and to applied 
to any one who points out the interesting object* of a 
town-to strangers. 

Cicnnuitrit, si-fcar'-e-uia (Lot.), in Bot., « gen. Iff 
plant* belonging to the not. ord. COMporitdt. The 
species C. Inly but is the wild chicory or suoeory, • 
plant indigenous to this and many other eooutriet of 
Europe, having numerous heads n bright-blue baud- 
somo flowers. It is extensively cultivated for the sake 
of its roots, which are sliced, wasted, and ground, to 
form the chicory of the shope, which to sold as a si#* 
statute for, or more frequently as aa addition to, ground 
coffee. Nearly Sflo lbs. are annually consumed 

fo Europe. Much of the chicory need in SritoW, to Of 
home growth; but stilltaOre ia imported to the raw 
state from Holland and other parts of the oontimut. 
Though so extensively used instead of coffto, Chicory 
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does not possess in my degree tbe peouUur exciting, 
soothing, and huuger-ataying propetiie* of that *iln- 
able produet. The fresh root baa bean employed in 
medicine to produce almUar afflrets to thoea produced 
by tbe dandelion root, (Sen Taraxacum.) A bine 
dye may be prepared from the leave*. O. Xrulioa ie the 
garden enooory or endive, the leaven of which, when 
wenched, form ■ wholesome rabid. 

CiowDBunm. (Set Tiqbb-Bbxtus.) 

Oiouaep, tehe-tthW-be-o (ttal., a gallant), ie a term 
applied to a olase of persona in Italy who oonatantly 
attaad upon married ladies. In the higher ranks of 


public amusements. The practice bee now almost 
entirely disappeared. 

Ciovxa, ei-ku'.tu. in Bot,, a gen. of plants belonging 
to the not. ord. Urnhelltftra. C. virtua, the water, 
heudoek, or eowbane, ie a common indigenous plant 
of* highly poisonous nature. O. macutata, a native of 
America, has vary poisonous roots, which, from having 
bean mistaken for those of harmless UmbeUfferm, have 


sot uufrequently led to fatal results. 

OlS, sm (Arab, teid, lord), is tbe name of an epic 
poem of tbe Spaniards, celebrating the exploits of their 
great national hero Boderigo Diaz, commonly called 
the Old. The poem ie supposed to havo been written 
in tbe I2th or lath eontury, but nothing is known of 
ite author. (Sse Oiu Camhiadob, vol. I.) 

OXDBB, or Oman, i i'-dtr (Fr. eidrt), the expressed 
and fermented juice of apples. The apples sro thrown 
into acirculor stone trough, aud bruised by a heavy 
ronsd stone, turned by horses, until the whole are 
reduced to a pulp called '‘must.’* The must is then 
spread upon a haircloth, several of whioh are piled 
tog ether sad placed under a sorew press; the screw is 
turned slowly, and the -juice exudes, Sowing into a flat 
tub { ftam this it it poured into casks placed in a 
position where there Is a freo current of air. The 
liquor ferments, and the dear cider is drawn off from 
time to time: this is again rucked until it is perfectly 
clear. The fermentation of cider is a vory difficult 
process, requiring great experience to determine 
wben it is going on too slowly or loo quickly. Iu 
England, eider is made principally iu the Herefordshire 
district, where the above method of pressing is adopted, 
aud in Devonshire, whore a screw press of rodo form 
ie employed. Cider requires groat earn in kcoping, 
being apt to turn sour, and has lately fallen into 
disuse on seeount of great quantities of “doctored" 
sour cider haring been retailed by dealers and pub¬ 
licans. Cider is also made in Normandy, Belgium, 
aud Germany. 

Onus Majotactobb. (See Tobaoco Mamufac- 
mrm.) 

Ctliuii. til'-i-nm (Let.), is a name given in Anat. to 
the eyelid or eyelash; and banco the term oiimry is 
applied to tbe arteries, glands, Ac., belonging to'the 
eyelids. 

Cnaax. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

QucanniAHS. (Set vol. I. of this work.) 

CurcuoMA, tin-lso'tui (named after tho Countess 
del Oiuclton), iu Bot,. the typical gen. of the tint. ord. 
Cineltntaeea. The plants of this genus are nativee of 
the intertropiow valleys of the Andes,, and arc found 
principally on the eastern face of the Cordilleras, 
growing commonly at heights varying from about 4,1X10 
to nfeariy 13,000 feet above the level of the eee. The 
cinchona region extends from Santa Crus de )a Sierra, 
in Bolivia, about IIP 8. lat,, through Pern and Colom¬ 
bia, nearly to Csraoai, Iu about IIP of If, lat. The 
plants ate small shrubs or large forest-trees, with 
evergreen leaves and commonly showy flowers. They 
appear to require great moisture, and a mean tempe¬ 
rature of about 82°. The cultivation ofthese plants has 
lately been commenced In India. The barks of several 
sped as end varieties ere extensively used in medicine, 
end ere undoubtedly tbe most valuable drugs known. 
Iher eia imported Guo this oountrr undorui* names 
ofCfaMkeMo, Fsrtcewt* and Jenut,' lark. Twenty, six 
diflteeut vwietiea have been described by Pereira; 
and Weddell has enumerated no less then thirty-nine, 
The most important are Ism, or crown bark; grew. 
*fiwe» O* Bmmmtm hark; dslisqga, or yellow firfc; 


great uati 
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and red hark. These fwr are offioiaal in our pharma- 


alkaloid* quina at gnMae, erncAnia. aud qmniHa, 
whioh are oil used la medicine, end bo so m s In an 
eminent degree tonic, febrifugal, ana antteeriodio 
properties. The barks themselves have similmr pro¬ 
perties, and are, moreover, slightly astringent. The 
name cinchona was given to the genua by Linnaus, iu 
compliment to the countess of Cinch : ;: - whose hus¬ 
band waa the viceroy of Peru. She hod derived great 
benefit from the berk during her residence infiouth 
America; and on her return to Europe, in lfilg, she 
brought with her several specimens. The native 
names, curiously enough, are very skwtUs to the 
soieutiflo one, being quinquina and qulna-qutna. The 
medicinal nse of the bark was flrst made known iu 
Europe by tho Jeeuits. (For a full account of the 
numerous varieties of ciuohcna bark found in com* 
merce, ms Boyle's Manual of Materia Medina.) 

Oincxoxacu, tiu-lco-HM st-t, in But., a nat. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants in the sub-class Carol lift or a, 
including about g,5S0 species, whieh are grouped into 
31t» genera. They are trees, shrubs, or horns, with 
opposite, simple, entire leaves, and stipules between 
the leaf-stalks on each side (lntcrpetiolor). The calyx 
ie superior, the corolla regular j the etameus are 
equal in nr-iber to tho tooth of ilia calyx and seg¬ 
ments of t; corolla, being alternate with tho latter; 
they are a .hod to the corolla (epiuetaloua). The 
ovary is in.Wrior, and 2- or more celled; the fruit 
inferior, with one seed, or sometimes inoro than one. 
Tbe Ciuchonacete arc almost exclusively natives of 
tropical and warm regions. They yield many valuable 
medicinal agents, the most important being quinine 
(ttt Cixcuu.na) and ipecacuanha (see CspuaIIlis). 
They also furnish man with mauy substance* useful tn 
the arts and domestic economy; such as dye-stuffs, 
tanning agents, edible fruits ana seeds, and ornamental 
woods. The coffee-plant beiougs to this extensive 
order. (See Conn a.) Most of the plants have beau¬ 
tiful and fragrant flowers, and many have been intro¬ 
duced into oar stoves. 

Cimchvnati, Tub, eiu-tin-nut'-e, was a society or 
order of certain officers of the United States army, 
established in 17.13, with Washington at their head. 
They took their name from Cincinnati!*, the Homan 
general who idt the plough to defend the state. As 
the order wan made hereditary, it was regarded by 
many as contrary to the spirit of republicanism, ana 
became to unpopular that it at length ceased to exigfc. 

CnrxBAux Cans. (See Ubns.) 

CtNBAUAX, tin’-nd-bar (Gr. kiunalari), the principal 
ore of mercury, from which tbe greater proportion of 
all the mercury of commerce is obtained. It is a 
lusulphuret, and contain* 86'2 parts of mercury and 
i:va parts of Bulphnr. Native cinnabar is found mas¬ 
sive aud crystallized in six-sided prisms, rhombs, and 
octohcdra. It is of various oolonrs, sometimes appear¬ 
ing steel-grey, and at others bright red. It is not 
found in Britain, but occurs in France, Hungary, and 
Spain, in Siberia and Japan, and in large quantities In 
South America. It has also been imported from China. 
Native mercury and native amalgam of silver are same- 
times found accompanying ainnabar. Under the name 
of vermilion, cinnabar in used os a pigment, when re¬ 
fined. Hepatio cinnabar is a variety containing e little 
carbon, and so called on account of Its liver-brown 
oolour, from the Greek word kepar, tbe liver. 

Cixhavomuk, iM-Hg-mo'-mew (Lat.), in Bet., b 
gen. of plants belonging to tbe nat. ord. Laanttta, 
including many specie* remarkable for their amnotio 
properties. C. teylanieum, the cinnamon-tree, a native 
of Ceylon, it extensively cultivated in that island, also 
an the Malabar coast, in Java and Cayenne, tor the 
sake of the aromatic bark of the young branches, 
which forms the true cinnamon of commerce. Cinna¬ 
mon ie much employed as a tpioe, end medicinally es a 
cordial, stimulant, carminative, astringent, anbepae- 
modio agent, and a» an adjunct to other medicine*. It 
owes its properties to the proseaee of a volatile oil and 
tannin. The ydat&a oil ie imported from Ceylon, 
where it is obtained from the rejected bark by distilla¬ 
tion. It is known by the name of oil qf e in nan se e , and 
Is need medicinally as a stimulant, and by ooekaaud 
mtftettnm for flavnuriag. From the ware* of the 
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> aanttir nM oil, similar to oil oC dove* in 
odour and tarts, ia prepared. £1001 the ripe Anita * 
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cimuos. 


mIW oiiMMi «Ht is ob¬ 
tained by expression, 
The mnnamou-trs* la 
the klnnemwn or kin- 
mau of the Bible. D. cas¬ 
sia, * native of China, 
yield* the oattia bark 
of eoamane, which 
poncNH analogous 
properties to thoae of 
cinnamon. From thi* 
bark the fragrant oil tj \ 
00 Mia i* obtained. The 
cassia budt of corn- 
maroe, which are now 
much need aa a condi¬ 
ment, are aaid to be 
the dower-buds of this 
plant. The oassta-treo 
ia the kiddah or cassia of the Bible. Kercral other 
species of cinmunomum yield aromatic barks. 

Gunuxon. {Set Cuuuuohok.) 

CtHiUMOtr, Oil os. (Sr* Oihkauoisvii.) 

Ciiwamow-stous, tin'-na-mon, a species of garnet, 
also called enonite, of a light cinnamon-yellow colour 
and high lustre. (Ass Oibsk ) 

Oikqcx Poms, or Fit* Pouxa. (fire voL I. of ibis 
work.) 

Civnsa, ti'-fer (Arab. t\fr, empty or dMtitute of), 
is a term applied to ttao figure 0. It is sometimes also 
applied to arithmetical characters generally j and 
hence tbs verb “to cipher" signifies to perform an 
arithmetical operation. A cipher is also n fanciful 
arrangement of the initials of a name, sometimes 
adopted l>y artists and others in order to distinguish 
their works. 

Cmout, ter'-M (Fr. .~ro?e. Let. eirenlue), in Geom.. 
is, according to Lodco’s definition, “ a line continued 
till it ends where it began, haring all its parte equi¬ 
distant from a common centre." Tho bounding lino 
ia eriled the circumference or periphery. Any straight 
Hne drawn through the centre and terminating in the 
circumference is called a diameter. The circle ia one 
of the elements of plane geometry, the right line being 
the other; and those constracticos only are regarded 
as geometrical which can he made by the aid of these 
two elements. The circle, however, derives its chief 
ipportsuce from ita application in triftmometry to the 
measurement of angles. This application is dependent 
on the feet, that if circles of the same radii be described 
from the vertices of angles aa centres, the arm of the 
circles intercepted between the sides are always pro¬ 
portional to toe angles. It is for this reason that the 
otrole is almost always employed to compare angles 
with each other. For this purpose the circumference { 
of the oirdo ia divided into four equal parts, each of 
whioh ia called a quadrant; each quadrant ia dirided 
into ninety equal parts, called degrees; each degree is 
divided into sixty equal parts, called minutes; each 
minute into sixty equal parte, sailed eeoouda. 

Clean, in Log., u applied to a kind of felte reason¬ 
ing, ia which the principle is supposed which it is 
intended to prove, end afterward* the principle ia 
proved by the thing whioh it seemed to have proved. 
The same fault takes piece ia definitions, when an idea 
is defined by others which suppose the knowledge of 
the first. 

Ciioia, XLsoio, tiw circle or space within which 
magicians work their enchantments, tad which are 
behaved to protect them from the evil spirits whioh 
they ralee. Apfew of ground is naQatty ohosen, nine 
feet square, at the fall extent of whioh parallel lines 
mw drawn, one within the other, having sundry crosses 
and triangle* described between them, dose to wbieh 
is formed the first or outer circle. About half a foot 
within fee seme a second rirde is described, end within 
that soother square spaoe ooermpondtag to the first, 
and in the centre is the asst or spot where the master 
and his a—reflate place t h o w advea.— Rtf. Smedfey's 

Omsk A h u m . 

Gncsm, stri-WI* (Fr. eimdt, LaA riretwAu), ere 
eight djvidcM of the kingdom, for the purpose of 
holding fee series*. They an On Home, feek&dlMd, 
476 
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the Norfolk, the Oxford, the No 

the South-Weiss sad Ones tee, 1 
audQheeter. (Am Aaaxxx.) • ■ 

Cuooun No***, dr'-kaJor sate, an * Wslfif 
hank-notes, issued by oertein of the London henkfeg^ 
houses for the oouvenieuoe of travdier*. They ate 
esob of the value of £10 or upwards, and dong 'With 
them the traveller read vet» list of the agents-us tb* 
different places where they may be cashed. The greet 
advantage of these notes is, that the tr*veUorn»*y 
exchange one or more of them at different parte dthfe 

route, and reeeive their foil value in the money oLfe* 

country, without any charge for eommfesioU. 

Cnwui Baiubo. (As* Nanoamow.) 

OtnounaTivo Lmnanx. (At Lnsamx.) 

Cixcuaaxino Mxdidu, stohu-tot'-tina nffirntfe 
Pol. Boon., is the medium by whioh exchangee or But- 
chase* and sds* are effisoted, whether that be *s#e* 
silver coin, paper, or any other artido employed** fee 
measure of the value of other things. It it scarcely 
possible to imagine a people living wit house eirouMtag 
medinm of some kind; end accordingly we find, even 

among the most savage tribes, tome artists* to WWafe 

they refer ss a measure of wealth, whether fiustbs 
slaves, skins, or cowry-shells. {Set OukumIqx.) 

C we ia axiom or cun Buos, «jr-k*-Ju<'-*Aio» (Let. 
eiraulut, a drde), in Physiol., ia applied to theeourseof 
the blood through the body, from* the heart te the 
capillaries, and from the capillaries hank again to th* 
heart. The several organs of circulation are the hsasfe 
arteries, veins, and capillaries. By the heart the bttod 
is propelled through the arteries to dl ports of the 
body. The oapiUaries are very minute vessels, oou* 
neoung the oxtremitiee of the arteries with those of 
the vams, and by the vein* the blood is returned again 
to the heart. The heart is composed.of two distinct 
cavities, separated from each other by a partition or 
septum, and termed the right and left sides of the 
heart; tho right being also termed the venous or pul¬ 
monic heart, the left the arterial or system!* heart. 
Bach of these aides is subdivided into two cavities, 
the superior being termed the auride, the inferior the 
ventricle. Tiie mood whioh has been distributed by 
tho urteries through the different parts of the body, 
passes from them, by means of the oapiUaries, into the 
veins. The veins from the lower part of fee body 
empty themselves into the inferior vena save, awl those 
from fee upper part into the superior vena eats, and 
both pour their content* into the right auride. Thi* 
contracts, and fores* the blood into the right veatrids, 
which, in turn, forces it through the nalmonwy artery 
to the lungs, where, by fee action of the eir, the venous 
blood is purified and changed into arterial. It ia-thea 
conveyed by the four pulmonary veins into the left 
auride, wlienco it passes into fee left ventride, from 
which ft is propelled into fee sorts, and by thi* mesas 
diatributed’to all parts of the body. The pulse Which 
is felt in the arteries is caused by the action of tbs 
heart propelling tho blood in waves through fee body. 
The discovery uf tho circulation of the blood is dae to 
Dr. Harvey, afterword* physician to Charles X.: fee 
opinion previous to hie time bdng, feat the blood cir¬ 
culated only in tho veins, and that the erteries, Horn 
being always found empty after death, oob mined no¬ 
thing but air; and hence their name. 

Cxbodwcisiojt, tir-bae-tie'■ then (1st., * 
round), is the cutting off tho propuce or fa reeWty 

rite common among eastern nations, both andeat ssA 

modem. Abraham was commanded by God tfafu* 
oumdee himself and all the malt* of htvhonsehold.SMA 
to transmit fee onstott to Ida posterity. Xt took peso* 
on the eighth day after birth, and is still very acntptt- 
lously observed by the dews. (Bur* Je mduMtoww 
evidence to show that the rite was prsetised by fee 
Egyptians long before the time of Abraham; and 
Herodotus and others mention Ha having been prac¬ 
tised among various undent nation*. In modern times 
it Us been found prsetised through a gnat parts/ 
Africa and Ada, asm even tolled**, fee West In dim 
and venous parts of South America. Among fee 
JCohammndena, ss writ a* tor fe* Jaws, it i* mgitdild 
as a religious rite. (Breumdsion was establish *4 »tm»ur 
th* Jew* as a token of feed's amount with Abraham 
and his seed; and it we* dedarrd that" the unrirnam- 
rirtd as* child wfejmfkfo *f tog fe»fetofcwtdr«jto 
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Ciroumoicion, Fsmt of 


eiaed, that tool thill bo cat off from bio people ) be 
both broken my covenant." 

CiBcunciuoir, fun of, is n festival observed by 
the Church in commemoration of the ebaamciiion of 
Jesus Christ, held on the eighth dey niter Christman, or 
the 1st of January. 

Cuoutimx tir'-bm-JUa (Let. ehvum, round, and 
fiteto, 1 bend), in Gram., is an aooeut marked thus *, 
and is placed over a syllable to denote that its sound 
is intermediate between acute and grave. It is 
seldom vied in the present day except to show the 
omission of a letter, whioh makes the sylleble long and 
open; as Bile for Basle. 

OnomcMonxios, tir-kun-lo-kn'-iknn (Lot. circttm, 
and loquor, I speak), is a circuitous mode of expres¬ 
sion, used either when tile proper term for expressing 
nn idea does not naturally and immediately occur, or 
when a person wishes to eroid expressing in direct 
terms something disagreeable or inconvenient. 

CiMOKsujrmii Bvrnxjtcx. (See Etidxwob.) 

Cjsccs, ter'-kut (Lut.), a large inclosed space, of 
ohkmg form, adapted for horse and chariot racing, 
sports to wlueh the ancient Homans were much ad¬ 
dicted, The circus wsa also used for athletic games 
end tits contests of wild beasts. There were many 
bnlldings of the hind in Some, of which the Circus 
Maxima* and Circus Agonalis were probably the 
largest. According to different authorities, the former 
was capable of holding between 200,000 and 400,000 
spectators. The Circus of Nero wns begun by Caligula; 
part of its site is now occupied by the Basilica of 
St. Peter. All the ciroi which existed in ancient Home 
arc completely destroyed; but noar the tomb of 
CtecUia Motellus, nut far from the Applan Way, about 
two miles from Some, there is a circus, commonly 
Called tins Circus of Caracalla, in a high stale of pro- 
serration j it is small in eiza, but probably resemble* 
cloudy the larger circi in general form, lu length, the 
Circus of Caracalla is about 1,300 foot, and 300 feet 
wide. The long side* are not quite parallel; one end 
is semicircular, and the caretrt>t, or covered stalls, 
tarnished with gates, are thoro situated. In tho <ur- 
nm the chariots and borses romaiued till the starter 
gave the signal, when the gates were opened, Along 
the sides, aud rouud the op pom to enu from tho car• 
ctrei, were ascending ranges of stone scats for the 
spectators, There is s bas-relief in tbe British Museum 
whioh gives a very tolerable notiou of the appearance 
of an ancient circus. Tho modern circus does not 
resemble tint of the ancients; it is small in size, and 
is generally a temporary erection, insisting of a ring 
surrounded by raised seats for the spectators. Tbe 
principal amusements are feats of horsemanship and 
acrobatic displays. 

CtUi.lf?BT.OB, iit-tHm'-pel-ot(Gr. leittot, ivy; amptlat , 
• vine), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nnt. 
ord. Menitpermaceit . The root of C. Parc ira, a climbing 
plant indigenous in Brasil, is an article of our Materia 
Medlca, and is commonly known os Patcira brara. It 
possesses bitter, tonic, and diuretic properties, which 
are chiefly due to the presence of an uucrystallizable 
alkaloid named eUtnmptU*« or piloting, 

Cttuou, tit-ltti'-u-e (Or. lists, a box or cnpsnle), 
in Bot., the Bock-rose fam., a nnt. ord of dicotyle. 
donons plant* in the sub-class Thulamijlara, consist¬ 
ing of scysn genera and 185 species, chiefly natives 
oi the south of Europe and north of Afrioa; they 
are sbruhe or herbs. Tbe leave* ere entire ; the 
sepab and petals have a ternary or Quinary arrange¬ 
ment, and are twisted In estivation, the former being 
persistent and the latter caducous; the stamens are 
hypogynous and distinct; the ovary has parietal pla¬ 
centas, and a single style with a simple stigma; the 
fruit is ospsular; the seeds have mealy albumen and 
embryos inverted, curved, or spiral. The Cwtaoe® have 
resinous and balsamic properties. From species of the 
typical genus Gitfus, a fragrant resinous substance, 
called Mama, is obtained in the Levant. This is 
used medicinally aeon expectorant and emmouagogue, 
and it tench esteemed by the Turk* as a perfume. A 
ana called JKhtecrw, which is sometimes substituted la 
India tar treoaeantb, is the produce of a plant of this 
order, easmStebipmwa Gossyptae. 

OlRimcuM, sMsrwi-din, a religious order origin¬ 
ally sshfoUtitsd by St, Bob***, abbot of Molesmt (l«*8). 


Oitteefi, 


and was so sailed from having iti first establishmsnt at 
Citeaux (Cisteroium). Through tka exertions of St. 
Bernard of dairvanx and others, this order had in* 
creased in power to rapidly, that within a hundred years - 
of its foundation it embraced 800 rich abbeys in dir. 
ferent parte of Europe. It became so powemLthat 
it governed almost all Europe, both in temporal and 
spiritual concerns. The Cistercians dedicated them, 
selves to a contemplative life, and their rale was Severn. 
Cardinal De Vitry says they neither wore skins nor 
shirts, nor ate flesh, except in sioknest, end sbetaSned 
from fish, eggs, milk, and cheese. They lay only on 
straw beds, in their tunics and cowls; rose at mid¬ 
night and sang praises to God till break of day; spent 
the day in labour, reading, end prayer, end in ml their 
exercises observed e strict sod continual silence. To¬ 
wards the end of the 12th century, however, riches 
end indolence began to operate unfavourably on their 
discipline, and led the way to great corruptions. Many 
of the convents had cessed to exist before tho Reforma¬ 
tion, and many more speedily after that event. In the 
reigu of Edward I. there were sixty-one Cistercian 
monasteries in England. The habit of the order is a 
white robe or cassock, with a black soapulary and 
a woollen girdle. Many eminent men have sprang 
from it. 

Cisvsazr. '>« Watkb Supply.) 

Citation, 'li'-stim (Lat. clt.atio), a summon* to 
appear, sup) particularly to process in tbe spiritual 
courts, where they proceed, according to the course of 
tbe civil aud canon laws, by citation. 

Cttbaxa, tUh'S-ril, an ancient musical instrument, 
supposed to have resembled the lyre; ils precise con¬ 
struction, however, is now unknown. 'The cithnra hod 
at first ouiv three ptrings; but the number was in¬ 
creased at different times to eight, nine, aud, lastly, to 
twenty-lour. 

Cities or Rxruox, tii'-ett, were six cities (three nn 
each side of Jordan) which God commanded Moses 
to set up for a refuge for the children of Israel, and 
for the stranger and for the sojourner among them, 
that every one that killeth any person unawares might 
flee thither, and flrnl refuge from tbe avenger of blood. 
The maueluyer wns to remaiu there until tho death of 
the high priest, after which he could return to his own 
land. Tnoy were Hebron, Shechom, and Kedesh- 
Naphtliali on tho west side of Jordan, and Bezer, 
Ilamoth-Qilead, and Golan on the cast. It is said that 
at every eross-rond signs were sot up, pointing tho way 
to the cities of refuge. W 

Citizen, lit'-i-zen (Ft. ciioytn, Lat. cicit), is, by 
Aristotle, defined to be one who participates in the 
judicial and legislative power in a state; and in this 
senao it could only be applied in those states in which 
the people had some share in the sovereign power, lit 
ancient Greece and Home, citizens enjoyed name, 
roue important privileges end immunities, which they 
watched over with the most jealous care. Among tbe 
rights enjoyed by Roman citizens was that of holding 
public oilier* in the state; of voting in the public 
assemblies of tbe people; of appealing to the people 
against any sentence of the magistrates, or aet of 
oppression on the part of others; of making a will, and 
succeeding to an inheritance; and of having the power 
of life ana death over their children. No magistrate 
could order a Roman citizen to bo put to death, nor to 
be punished by stripes. Citizenship was only obtained 
by birth, or conferred by a public act. No term of 
residence, or the circumstance of being born in tbe 
oity, conferred that right. Neither could any one 
olaim citizenship by birth unless he was born of such 
a marriage as the state considered legal,—all marriages 
tic tween citizens and freed slaves, or their descendants, 
were illegal. To be a oitiaen, it was necessary to be ea 
inhabitant of Borne, to be enrolled in one of the 
tribes, and to be capable of dignities. There was also 
a lower does of oitisenship, which oonferrad no right 
of voting or of holding pubhe office. The practice of 
admitting aliens (tunpisf) te tbe rights ofcitiseoshlp 
became more and more common as their territoriee 
extended; and »t length the emperor Caracalla gran t ed 
the freedom of Soman citiaana to all the inbefcrante of 
the Roman world; but by this time their distinctive 
rights bad been lost. The Bnjriithlew gives eitismubip 
to every person born within tbs British dom i ni o n * ) ae 





universal information. 


dtria Axid 


weH m .to tU p e w a n* who «n bon anywhere of a 
British oitisen, or of one whoM father, or fether's 
fethar, was a oitisen of Oiwt Britain, Commonly the 
term ritissnis employed to denote the inhabitant Of o 
town. In France, aritisen hi ono who hss been bon 
hi the country, or is naturalised in it. 

Crraa. Aon, ti'-trii, a powerful tri basic acid, 
foded principally in tea lemon, lime, orange, and 
other members of tee AwawtioeM fern. It also occurs 
in other acid fruits, snob as tee gooseberry, raspberry, 
strawberry, and tamarind. It is procured by nsutral- 


tbe Insoluble citrate thus formed with sulphuric aoi 
Citric add is very soluble in water. It crystallizes in 
transparent colourless rbombio prisms, which hare an 
agreeable acid taste. Citric add is a tribaeic acid, and 
forma three citrates of soda, for instance, containing 
one, two, and three equivalents of acid united to an 
equivalent of base. .The alkaline citrates are all ralnble 
in water; so also are many of the metallic citrates. 
The most important of these is the citrate of lime, by 
the decomposition of which citric acid is formed. 
When subjected to destructive distillation, citric iioid 
undergoes a remarkable change. It flrat melts, 
and parts with ita water of crystallisation. At 3iw° 
Fahr. decomposition commences, gases are given oil', 
and the residue consists of aconitie urirf, an acid found 
in aconite. If the heat l>e continued, itaconic add 
Is formed. Citrio acid may be looked upon as the 
hydrated teroxido of eelryl, a hypothetical radicle. 
Citrio acid is very valuable as a mordant in calico* 
printing; it is ulso used in pharmacy, in the manufac¬ 
ture of lemonade and syrups, and occasionally in 
photography. Combinations of citric acid with iron 
and ammonia are mnch used in medicine. It is also 
used in the preparation of efi'ervescing draughts. Thu 
antiscorbutic properties of lemon-juice arc due to the 
presence of citric acid. (For a detailed account of the 
combinations and derivatives of citric acid, the reader 
is referred to Oerhardt’s Traits da CUmit.) 

CiTBurui.ua, or Citbutus, oitM'-nu-lui, ei-tri'-nnt, 
old names for a kind of stone between a crystal and a 
beryl, formerly called saxifragus, and believed to be 
litliotriptio. 

CiTBoff, On. or, stf'-rou, a fragrant oil procured by 
distilling the flowers of the dfnit ntdlca, much used 
in perfumery. 

CiTBoBBiM, On or. (Stt Awnxopoooir.) 

Citbits, ti'-trut (said to be from the town Citron, 
in Judea), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
tec aat. ord. Aurantiaeet*. The different species and 
varieties of this genus yield the fruits known under 
the names of orange, lomon, lime, shaddock, wompel- 
moose, forbidden fruit, bumquat, and citron. The spe¬ 
cies C. Aurantium, and ita varieties, produce all the 
various descriptions of aweet oranges, the most im¬ 
portant of winch an the St. Michael's, tee blood-red, 
the Maltese, and the common oranges. They are im¬ 
ported in immense numbers from the Azores, Lisbon, 
Malta, and Sicily. O. Itigaradia, or tulgam, yields 
tee hitter, or Seville orange. The orange-tree is re¬ 
markable for ita proliflensss: thus, a single plant will 
sometimes produce as many as iff),000 good oranges. 
The small unripe fruits of C. Aurantium, as well as 
those of C.Bigarvdia, are used tar flavouring Curacoa, 
being called orange-herrie* ; when polished in a lathe,! 
they constitute the ordinary ietue-peae of the shops. 
The leaves of both species, when distilled with water, 
yield a volatile oil, which is called oil qf orange-leaf, or 
ttenoet do p*Ht qraiu. Their flowers yield tbo fragrant 
oil known as oilqf ITeroti, which is tee most important 
ingredient in eaa de Cologne. The distilled water of 
the flowers is named orange-flower mater. By distilling; 
tea rind of the ripe aweet Orange with water, a fra¬ 
grant oil, named ntential oil cf tweet orange, is ob¬ 
tained. The rind itself is used m. medicine as an nro- j 
matin, stimulant, and tonic. Thejuioeof the fruit forms 
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juioe ate employed' in medicine, ten forint? 
aromatio and stomachic, and the latter for Ste, 
frige rant and antisoorbutic effects. The juioe‘) 
tains a large qnasitity of citrio arid, and la extonsirifh’ 
used forflav ring and to form tba refreshing bcT*f*M. 
calledlemonade. The ' 

rind contain* n large 
quantity of essential 
oil, which ia obtained 
from it by expression 
or by distillation, and 
ia known as the «w»- 
tial oil, or ettenoe of 
Union. This oil is prin¬ 
cipally used as a fla¬ 
vouring agent in con¬ 
fectionary and in me¬ 
dicine, and occasion¬ 
ally in perfumery. 

Candied lemon-peel is 
a common ingredient |g| ■ ' 

in puddings and cakes. iS:i' 

C.Ltaetfoistheeonrea Mfr 
of th# lime. This fruit ^ 
ia generally imported SUr 

into this country in a 
preserved state, and in onto*, 

that condition it forms a most agreeable dessert. Its 
juice is also imported, and largely employed, with that 
of the lemon, in the preparation of citrio arid. D. 
medusa yield* the fruit called the citron, which ia sup¬ 
posed to be the Hebrew tappuaek. This word ia trans¬ 
lated in tho English version of the Old Testament as 
“ apple.” Tho nnd of the oitron is imported in a pre¬ 
served state, and is vied in confectionery. The pulpis 
lea* acid ana juicy than that of the lemon. Two essen¬ 
tial oils used in perfumery arc obtained from C. mtdiea. 
They are named respectively Mimes, or tiumtial all qf 
ritron, and euencc qf eedrat, or etdra. The oitron, 
lime, and lemon, are distinguished from tee orange by 
their adherent rinds, their more lengthened form, ana 
by the occurrence of a more or 1ms prominent pro¬ 
tuberance at the apex. C. Bcrgamia, which yields tee 
Bergamot orange, so largely used in nerfamery, is gene¬ 
rally regarded a* a mere variety or C. IAmetta. (Ass 
Bsbgamot.) Besides the above fruits obtained from tee 
genus (Strut, we have the shaddock, from tea apeoiee 
C. deeumana ; tho forbidden fruit, from C, ParadUt ; 
the pomndntoosc, from C. Pamptlmot ; and tec kosn- 
quat of China, from C.yV^ioaico. 

City, eit’-e (Fr. oiii, Lat. cirri tat), in applied to cer¬ 
tain large and important towns, bote in England and 
other countries. It is commonly said that a city fee 
borough <n,a town-corporate, which fa or has been tee 
seat of a bishop; but this is not strictly oorreeti~for 
there are many examples of towns in England welch 
were once the scats of biehopa, which are never called 
cities. The term seems rather to have been eftrisUtty 
applied as complimentary to certain towns of Fifes- 
oipal note and importance. A city differs in no 


A city differs in: So 
respect, except teat of snperior dignity, from in or¬ 
dinary borough,—Kef. Ungluh Oyclopadia—Artt and 
Sciences. 1 

Civkt (Vioerra), tM-et, a native of North Africa. 
Ita aiss ia about two feet six inches in length, and felt 
or twelve inches in height; hesd long; mnssus sharp, 
as in the weasel: a narrow bntUy mane runs from to# 
pole of the neck to the tail. It* colour fe kr otflflmf 
grey, with black hands and spot*. It is a edtntvovona 
animal, and prey* on bird*, small quadrupeds, mid 
roatiles. The true rivet's most remarktU# fo*tn» 
eoiwfets of a sort of pouch between thssooSMd sexual 
organa, in which collect* mi odorous Bqnld of con* 
siderable value in the perfume-market. For the sake 
of this fe is very commonly kept In oaaflumuent. The 

K rfomsis removed from tee ponrii shoot twice a tweak, 
le quantity yielded isaboutadrameteeehremov*E 
Orest osre has to he obsorvsd during tee pouch- 
smptyingpbncese; for the rivet has s dfcided otysriiost 
toft, sod will etrogcle tt# hardest' to avengeitself oa 
the operator. Whether th« ferocity of the true dvetfe 
caused by thriy anxiety about the safe-keeping of tbeir 
secretions, cannot, Of coarse, be MplsinedjMfe tt to 


Uni oil qf Utter orange* and ia used medicinally, sad 
for nmh&g candied orange-peel. C. Zd m onum and ft* 
varieties produce tbs fruits ealted lemons, the chief 
varied** of which are tee wax-lemon, tec imperial 
lemon, and tec Haste lemon. They are chiefly ku- 
—*77 


th* ferocity of the true rivers* 
about the safe-keeping of tbair 
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Civet 


oertoin that the*# who, on account of the valueless 
content* of their poach, an not operated on, nreoom 



Cltlt OAT, 

Mnttadjr of nmiable disposition. and will even become 
(kmeetieeted. 

ClTK, a enbttanoe accreted by the Vivrrra eivetta, 
or dyst-oat. In any quantity the odour ia over* 
poweringly disgusting; but, diluted inilmtanimally, it* 
perfume fa moat agreeable. It. ia extensively used by 
Parisian perfumers, but the English manufacturers 
prefer the uao of musk. 

Civio Cnowir. (Set Cnoww.) 

dim, ritf-il fLat. oivilii, from eivtt, a citizen), that 
which relates to the community, or to the policy and 
government of the citiaena and aubjecls of a state. 

Civil Dsatk, is where a man, liy an act of purlin* 
meat on judgment of law, is attainted of treason or 
felony, by wrnoh he loses his oivil rights and capacf tie*, 
end becomes, sa it were, deed in law. Formerly it 
took piece, also, where a man abjured the realm, or 
went into a monastery and became a monk, in which 
caeca he became dead'iu law, and bis estate fell to the 
next heir. 

Civil Law.—D y this term, aliaolntely taken, is gone* 
rally understood the civil or municipal law of the Ho* 
man empire, *■ comprised in the Institutes, the Code, 
and the Digest of the empamir Justinian, and the .Novel 
constitutions of himself and soma of his successors. 
Like the canon law, it haa no force where it iaropugnant 
to onr common law, and the courts of the latter will 
prohibit any excess of jurisdiction, if attempted by any 
tribunal dealing with the civil law. (No Cavok Law.) 

Orvu. List, was Jbnneriy applied to the list 
of all the expense* of the oivil government of-the 
country. Down to the time of the Restoration, the 
whole expenses of the government, elvjl and military, 
were inaluded in one Hat; but a distinction waa then 
'mads be tw een the military and the civil expenses of 
the go ver nm ent. During the reign of William III. 
the amount of the oivil list averaged about £880,000 
annually. Under this heed were included the expense* j 
of the royal household, of the privy nurse, maintenance 
of the royal palaces, salaries of the lord chancellor, 
judges, oUtoerc of atate and ambassadors at foreign 
coasts, income* to the members of the royal family, 
sec r e t :, money, pensions, ho. In succeeding reigns 
the amount of the oivil list wee much increased, until, 
by 1 Will. IV. o. X, it was aonflned to expense* pro*. 
per far the maintenance of the royal household, and 
the sum of £810,000 granted to his majesty exclusively 
for the privy pane, the salaries and expenses of the 
household, wmtenviM money, and pensions. The 
civil Hat is Axed in the drat session of parliament after 
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treasury are suthorisad to imi that the savings iu 
anyone of these %1«ssssnmy be applied in aid of the 
charge* under ahy of the others* M addition to to* 
abort sum,£l,a00 it granted to her Kcjtaty to •rib¬ 
and every suooeoding year of har reign, caaiulattndr» 
for the payment of pensions to “person* who hove just 
claim* on the royal benefleenoe, or who, by their 
personal services to the Crown, by the performance of 
duties to the public, or by their useful discoveries iu 
soienee and attainments in literature and the aria, have 
merited the gracious consideration of their sovereign 
and the gratitude of their country.'’ It jc farther 
provided, that if ia any one year the civil*li«t chargee 
should exceed the total sum of £108,000, then an so* 
count of the particulars of the execs* shall be laid 
before parliament within thirty days. For the year 
ending 31st December, 1800, the civil-list charge* 
amounted to £403,588. * 

Civil Slavics, is applied to that department of the 

f ovemment service winch ia neither naval nor military, 
n it are included the post-office, customs, inland re- 
vonue, treasury, home, foreign, and. colonial offices. 
War-office, Admiralty, Board of Trade, courts of law, 
diplomatic corps. &c. The following are the amount* 
voted for the several branches of the civil service for 
the year 1801-83. 


I. 

II. 


Pnbi Vorka and Buildings . 

Soloi > and Expenses of Public Do- 
pa 1 t incuts. 

III. Law nud Justice . 

IV. Education.Scienc e, and Art....... 

V. Colonial and CoiWBlar Kervicus . 

V t. Superannuations and Charities.. 

VII. Special and temporary objects 

Civil contingencies . 




the seesmioa of the sovereign, and is understood to be 
granted for the whole period of hie reign. Her Ma¬ 
jesty's civil Hat was atttied, aa in preceding reigns, on 
her accession to the throne, by 1 A 0 Viet. c. 0. Ia 
term* of that act the surrendered the hereditary reve¬ 
nue* of the crown for lift, in eooaid oration of an annual 
Ml of £384,000, for the Support of her majesty's 
hamwhold end the honour ana dignity of foe crown. 
The applicatio n of this sum is iu tens ten to foe lord* of 
the tr e as u r y, aed it is apportioned among the several 
branch** a* follow* i—Privy purse, £60,900; mind 
•Uowanoee, fri a rie s, wd wag**, £ 161 ^ 00 ; expensss or 
ho sthe M , jMttjWXtt royal bounty, atm*, and aneoisl 
leaving an unappropriated surplus 
of £8,040} bat aft the end of anch year the lords ofthe 
*78 


£733,07* 

1 , *40,088 
2.873,438 
1,358,998 
689,283 
310,036 
295,906 
76,000 

Total.£7,605,377 

The number of persons employed in the civil service in 
any capacity (excluding law courts and law offices) in 
1859 was as follows 

I. llcada of departments (political, 34; non- 

political, 150) . 190 

II. Sub-heads of departments cud heads of 

branches. 1,489 

Clerks (established, 13.768; temporary, 

389) ._......! 14*157 

III. Professional officers (superior, 1,922; in¬ 

ferior, 1.921). S»813 

IV. Inferior officers (in-door, 2,259; out-door, 

36,568). 88,826 

V. Artisans and labourers .28,613 

VI. Pdrsomnot wholly employed, women, do. 14,9*1 

Total- 103,068 

In the Axed civil service there are two kinds of offices: 
there are, drat, what are called the wtmff, or special 
appointments, i. certain situations to which mb 
are appointed at once, irrespective of any previous 
connection with the eerviee. These ere usually the 
highest offices, which rank, in point of dignity and 
emolument, next to the ministerial offices, but differ 
from them in being held permanently. Distinct from 
staff appointments are what may be called graduated 
appointments, or thoee which are arranged in an 
aaoending scale, so that one must enter at a particaiar 
stage, and pose through the lower in order to reach 
the higher. As a general rule, clerkships is all de¬ 
partments of the eerviee an graduated; appointment*, 
one entering as a desk of the lowest gtwde, with a 
salary of £80 or £90 a year, and gradually worhine Us 
way upwards. There are, how#%wr, many other loads 
of offices that are thus graduated, os in toe post-ofloe 
and custom-house. Of the salari** enjoyed by the dif¬ 
ferent clossee of officials the fallowing tsan approxima¬ 
tion. Of thoee styled heads of de p o rtm ents the sala¬ 
ries may be said to rang* from £1,000 to £5,000, bat 
the majority are noder £3,500. The aslaris* ofmr* 
taries ud chief clerics range generally focus £1,060 to 
£fo009. Bub-heads of depa r t ment s, and heads of 
branch**, have usually foom £309 to A£0a year, 
varying with the nature of tbrir oeeunatto u a. ms 
gnat body of eterke 1* the pubbe terries ma^ he di*- 
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council, dated Stitt May, ISfifi, it wu ordained that 
oommiasioner* be appointed to examine 70014 ; men 
proposed for toy or the junior titontiost in the civil 
establishments, and (runt certificate* to suoli m they 
■htl] find duly qualified, tatting prevloualy ascertained 
that they are within the prescribed age, free from phy¬ 
sical defect or disease, and of good moral character. 


a hi months* probation, during which his conduct and 
capacity for business arc teeted, and, if found satis- 
factory, ha then receives his appointment. There are 
two kinds of examination*,—pass and competitive. In 
the pass examinations there arc no marks assigned, 
the candidates being reported upon by epithets as to 
the nature of their work. In competitive examinations 
marks are employed. (See ExixnrxTioir.) The ages 
for admission sre generally fixed at between If) and 25. 
In 1880 there were 2,031 persons nominated for ex¬ 
amination ; end of these, 317 .were rejected in the 
non-competitive examinations; 108 were ineligible on 
account of age or other causes. Of the competitive 
nominations, 803 only were examined; and or these, 
407 were unsuccessful; 319 were not considered to 
have been qualified, if they had possessed absolute 
nominations. On retiring from the civil servfoe, the 
servant receives a pension for the rest of his life, pro¬ 
portioned to the period of his service and the amount 
of bis salary. 

Cvrn, Wax, a war between tho inhabitants of the 
same state, or the citizens of tho same city,—one of 
the greatest misfortunes that can befall a nation. The 
Wars of the Roses, the war between tbo Parliament 
and Charles 1„ in this country, and the present 
struggle between the Northern end Southern states of 
Apierica, are the most notable civil wars since anoiont 
times. 

OimbiAjr, tMl'-fiu (Let. riots, a citlsen), a popular 
term signifying a person who is neither clerical, 
mfiitaty, nor naval by profession. In Law. a civilian 
is a person who has studied the law and principles by 
which civic right* may be vindicated honourably, 
either in general society os in the special state to 
which ha belongs. The civil law of ancient Rome was 
much studied in ill the states of Europe in former 
times, and greatly influenced the formation at many 
municipal systems. Those who devoted much study 
to the nature of these laws were called civilian* ; and 
00 aosount of the more severe character of the stadias 
required, the term gradually wee applied to the pro¬ 
fessor or doctor, as distinguished from the practitioner 
of laws. At present, in this country, the term is still 
applied to a student or teacher of Roman civil law. 

CrvmaATiOjr, ariUesi'.ihm (tat. eiris, acitisenl, 
is one of those terms la common nse which it is difficult 
accurately to. define in words. It is derived from the 
Latin word eiris, a dtisen. probably from those who live 
in si ti e s being more civilised than those who inhabit 
country parts, or from the living in cities being one of 
the great characteristics of d rinsed life. “Whatever," 
•ayid. 8 . Kill, “ be the characteristics of what we cell 
savage life, the contrary of these, or tfaequalities which 
society puts cm ae it throws off these, constitute civil- 
matron. According to CtJsot, the itandeaental idea 
of ririUaatiao is program or development,—the per¬ 
fecting of civil lift or of society, properly eo called; 
batcMpritinm also, the development cf teetedividnel 
internal lift, che development of man himself, of Us 
facultme, his sentiments, bis ideas. Hence ofriHsstion 
sutanta oa two conditions, and manifests itself by 
two symptoaMr—the development of soda! activity and 
that of individual activity , - Ib eprogrcss of oocls tj mod 


world, and, instead of describing the transitu 
ideas, the sentiments of the individual 
describe external facts, the events and 
social life. These two inodes of treating 
are intimately connected together; they am the re- 
flection end image of each other. As we view the his¬ 
tory of the human race ftrom the earliest times to th* 


t is not, Indeed, m one nndaviating straight line, nor 
is its course constant and uninterrupted. Sometime 
it hue the appearance of being at a stand-etiU, or even 
to be going backward; bat this is onlyfor a brief spoon, 
(matching, as it were, a breathing-time, in order with 
tbn greater vigour to again pursue its onward course. 
V ery remsrkable ohangos, too, have taken plane among 
those nations that from time to time have occ upi e d the 
foremost place in history. Nation after nation has, 
lor a time, taken np tho beacon-light, mailing with it 
onward for a tune, and, whdn it begins to falter or 
fail, succeeded, as it were, by another of stranger and 
fresher energies. Many nations that ottceoooupisd the 
van in civilisation have passed away, and five only in 
name. These ere not confined to one district of win¬ 
try, nor even to one continent; at one time to Africa, 
at another in Asia, now in Europe, and anon it may he 
in America or Austral!* (when the New Zealandsr 
shall com* over and contemplate the mine of fiatat 
Paul’s). It} seems as if, in each succeeding nation 
that arose, and under each clime, there were oar- 
tain elements that favoured it* growth for a time, 
and at a particular state of its program; and that, 
when these ware exhausted, the pe iple that ftimltinn 
them perished as useless. Or does it not rather Mate, 
in most cues, that tbn very people that ware mtaia- 
tering to tho advance of oivitssstioa in one direction 
were, in another, imbibing the very poison of wbfohtt 
wu purifying itself, and tints accomplishing thrirown , 
destruction 9 Is it not thus that the VS17 rdhaMh * 
of oivilisedtife have been the bane of so many! WhO% 
then, an the censes at work htprodcdng these nhanaggi 
—in effecting this progress 9 This is the nwat-flte*. 
portent in connection with oiriliMtion, and this efejnd 
to be the great aim of Ms history. They are evidently 
of a twofold character,—internally to th# raw' DM 
externally in nature. The external or physteal agent* . 
by which the human race are matt powerfully into- 
enced sre, awarding to Mr. Ruckle, tlnsts, food,*oB, 
and tiie general aapeot of nature. But that theca as 
terns! agent* are not all, or, perhaps, eveatfrrmafe 
agent* at work, is evident from the fleet that we fifed. 
nation* living under the like external cirenmetanaec^nd 
yet in very different state* of civilisation, > The cutan¬ 
ea) circumstances in Greses and Roma ware the cate* 
*,000 years ago u now; but bow different wsysmisl. 
This is oae of th* greet emir* into which MX-Betide 
lms fallen. He overlook* the importance ofteefa ote 
connected with the dtifareow efraea. Kesha* timra 
ia of error and laoaereaasnitif ta Mr. BncUtf• book. 

It i, undoubt edly a work of pent nbffity, and J*oiS 
of theflrst attempt# made toerotemetis* the htetory 
of mriliaatten. ItUdeaply total ragretted tiis* th* 
pramataw death of tiroaotbor-bte WR uacnly a fangs 
pent of tea work. Mr, Ba*lda eontmds that »tm <• 
be teownby notedre evidence tert hnman adtiwe are 
governed by fixed laws, tod that ** when we perfaemae 
aetiom we perform *,» eoneeqneoceof some motive 
or motive*; that the*e motive* cm the molt* of*amn 

















































tainty predict the whole of their immediate results." 
The messurOaf oiviHsstion.inhis view, ie the" triumph 
of the mind era external agent* and that in Europe 
the tendency baa been in man to triumph om nature; 
out of Europe, in nature to triumph or«r man. The 
only possible way of arriving at a scientific knowledge 
upon these subject# lien, be thinks, in atndying the 
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mind of the individual obeerver, but as they appear in 
the action* of mankind at largo ” While admitting 
that human notions are governed by fixed laws; yet it 
is doubtful how far the limited faculties of man will 
admit of hi* erer being able to srrireat any satisfac¬ 
tory knowledge of them. Whether a science of human 
action be posaible ie a question wbioh Mr. Bookie has 
failed to solve. The circumstances “ which influence 
the condition and progress of society are innumerable, 
and perpetually changing; and though they til change 
in obedience to causes, and therefore to law*, the 
multitude of oause* it so great as to defy our limited 
powers of calculation." — (Mill's hog in.) The four 
leading propositions which Mr. Bookie regards ns 
the bases of the history of civilisation, and holds 
to be the moet essential for the right understand¬ 
ing of history, are—"1. That the progress of man¬ 
kind depends on the success with which the laws 
of phenomena are investigated, and on the extent 
to whioh » knowledge or these law* is diffused; 2. that 
before snob investigation can begin, a spirit of scep¬ 
ticism must arise, which, at first siding the invest!- 
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GUI, Bis (fittLdus, children or descendants of 


by common snostery, or some other tie. It it more 

E?KS sighted* which «Ss°ninrilrf by 

one oommoa name, and are snpphsed to b* descended 
from a common aac e stor,of whom the chief Is the baeal 
representative. This system of olaaship was ess en tially 
patriarchal, and similar to that whishaull exista among 
the nomadic tribe* of the East. It was thus entirely 
different from the feudal system formerly prevailing 
ie Europe; and hence it sometime* happened that the 
ohiefship and the estates occupied by n elan were 
vested in different person*/' The Sighted elans for¬ 
merly enjoyed a bad fame among the lowland Scots 
their pred. . 


barbarous outrages, that their savage cruelty hath 
made the law necessary which enacts that if one of any 
dan hath committed a trespass, the rest shall repair 
the damage, or whoever of them is taken shall suffer 
death." 

CuxrsxniKB, kUn-dat'-tin (Let. dandtriittut), is 




covens* thus made increase the influence of 
leotual tenths, and diminish relatively, not absolutely, 


mors stationary than intellectual truths, and receiving 
fewer additions; 4. that the great enemy of this move¬ 
ment, and therefore the great enemy of civilization, is 
the proteetive spirit; by wbioh 1 mean the notion that 
society oanuot prosper unless the affairs of life are 
watched over and protected at every turn by the State j 
and the Churoh; the State teaching men what they are | 
to do, and the Ohuroh teaching them what they are 
to believe." 

OtsnowM, Md-do'-ne-d, in Bot., n gen. of Lichen*. 
C. nxgiftrina ie the reindeer moss, so termed Item 
constituting tbs principal food of the reindeer. C.pgm - 
date is commonly termed oup-moes; it has beau em- 
U a remedy in hoo 


Cunt in OBsnomr, kloim, is a proceeding. In 
certain cases, by which equitable relief may be ob¬ 
tained without special leave of the court, or filing a bill 
of complaint. It is lodged in tbe record and writ 
clerks' offiee, on wbioh tbs court takes cognisance of 
the matter. The oases in which proceedings by claim 
may bn instituted are,—I. Where the plaintiff is, or 
chum* to 1 ms a oraditor sacking payment oat of a 
deceased person's personal estate. 2. A legatee under 
a wifi seeking payment out of the personal assets. 3. A 
residuary legatee seeking ad account of ths residue, 
and payment or appropriation of his share. 4. A per¬ 
son entitled to tun personal estate of an intestate 
seeking an aooount of such estate, and payment of hie 
nhare thereof. 6. An executor or administrator of a 
deceased person seeking to have the personal estate 
administered under the direction* of the court. 0. A 
legal or equitable mortgagee, or person haring a lien 


tine when; ■ formed without the publication of henna 
and the hi "'.ledge of parrots or guardians. (Sts 
Mamuqx ) 

CiaQtts, klak (ft. elaquer, to elnp the hands), is 
the name givon to the meuna by which public perform¬ 
ances are secured a favourable reception. In Paris, 
one M. Ssnton established, in 1820, an office for the 
assurance of dramatic success, and was thus the origin¬ 
ator of the so-called Parisian claque. Sometimes when 
tbo success of a piece is very doubtful, as many as from 
8(10 to 400 claquettrt are sent to applaud it. They are 
even frequently instructed in the details of the pieoe, 
and shown beforehand what parts they are to applaud. 
They have also particular parts assigned to them: the 
laughers (iters) must laugh at evenr joke, the vreep- 


chatotiilUrt stok to keep their neighbours ill good 
humour, while the bUttan encore particular parts of 
the performance. 

CtABi CoLtxait, CxirBSinei, Wefr.was founded by 
Lady Elizabeth, sister and oo-heir of Gilbert, earl of 
Clare, in 1826. At present it consist* of a master, eight 
senior and nine junior fellows, besides scholars, stu¬ 
dents, and foundation-servants. The ssMnteen fellow* 


otherwise to enforce bis security. 7. A person entitled 
to redeem in the last-mentioned ease*. 8. A person 
entitled to a specific performance of an agreement for 
sale or purchase of any property. 9. A person entitled 
to an account of partnership transactions dissolved or 
, expired, M, A parson entitled to an equitable estate 
or in t eres t , and seeking to usa the name of his trustee 
la pr o secuting an action for his sole benefit-* 11. A 
pane* entitled to have a new trustee appointed in n, 
ease wham there it no power in the instrument cresting 
the train to apprint now trustees, or whets the power 
eannot be nmnaaed, sad seeking to appoints new 
trustee- • „ _ 

Ot-uaroxurea. (teSomuanux,) 

Cun. (5 m doroxar.) 
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as to age or length of standing in tbe university. There 
are eight soholarsbips of £60. right of £40, and eight 
of £20 per annum at this college. The number of 
undergraduates in 1808 eras 38; of members on ths 
boards, 220. 

Cunx, Notts ov ids Oannt ox Sr., were instituted 
by St. Clare at Assisi, in Italy, about 1312, and subse¬ 
quently confirmed by Popes lsi c;snt ill. mid Ho¬ 
nor) us III. They observed the role of St. Francis, and 
wore habits of the same colour with those of the Frau- 
eisean friar*. Hence they wees called JfiaerestM, rod 
their house without Aldgate, London, where they first 
settled when brought over into England, about 1283, 
the Hinoriti. They had only three houses in England 
besides this om. 

OutntDox, ran Coxsmonowx ox, ItMr'-m-dsw, 
in English Hist., wan certain ordinances made at a 


These enactments, rixteenm number, wore designed 
to check the power of the pope rod his clergy, and to 
limit the total exemption which they claimed from 
secular jurisdiction. 

Cutir. kUr'st (ft. cl air it , from eUr, dear), n 


















At four parts| via. the mouth-piece (on which • But 
med it fastened), the’upper joiut.the middle piece, 
and the bell, or bottom pieoet and bu thirteen bole*, 
tn of whiefc an Mopped by feme. Tt tke keys the 
instrument tolndebted for Hsehfef ate, as, before their | 
invention, it could not be employed in concert, as »t 
present, Although chiefly need in concerted music, 
in which iu obanum* effoett ere too well known to 
need encomium, He nawete eod sweetness of tone m » 
solo instrument i* extremely plowing. This inatru- 
ment beers e newer reeembkiHjc to the fentele voice 
then eay other extent. Borne greet improvements 
were mode in wind instruments about eleven yews 
sines by M. Boehm, who brought the ecoustioel pro¬ 
portion of the tube* end fiogwr-nolee into correct num¬ 
bers and mecturtoaeuty by which mesna flutes, oboot, 
clarionets, do., msy be theoretically constrnoted. He 
also invented » meehenism for the ken, which gives 
much greater facility end predsfe; to the execution. 

Class, kUt (Let. etmmi), in Dot., e group of orders 
possessing some important structural characters in 
common. In the system adopted throughout this 
work, we have the ol s sa oi Mw-styMen**, XHcotyle- 
donet, end AmMsIosm, which present certain distinc¬ 
tive oberaetereln their embryos, from which they de¬ 
rive their names j and they present, moreover, other 
important anatomical differences. 

Cunts, kUt'-tik, is * tarn derived from the 
Latin word ekutiei, the name given to the Bret, or 
highest data of Roman cHtocus. Heeee it came to be 
applied llgaratively to writers of the highest rank, and 
this is the sense in which it to commonly used in the 
present day. The highest end purest class of writers 
in eny language *?* termed the classics $ but, in a more 
limited sense, tbs naans togiven to the best writers of 
ancient Greece end Home. In soother sense, and as 
opposed to modern, it is applied to the productions of 
ancient Greece and Borne. 

Cumnunw* Mib'eiftodwftotom (Lst. elotti*. a 


elite, (torn etoett 
extendi hortoont) 

end serves to keep the shoulders apart, 
may enjoy a freer sod wider range of motion, 
it* name from its ressmblanee to the tnokOSt 
and it to curved somewhat iu the form 
Its eternal end to thick, strong, and,ex, 
the acromial end to broad and flattened, add 
an oblong surface, in order to articulate 
acromion process or the scapula. 

Olay, Slut (flax, slop).— dAay to formed' 
disintegration of. telepathic rooks by the 
action of the air and water. It necessarily 
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obtained from deposits near St. Austin, itt 
and at St. Yridx, near Limoges, to France, 
nearly pure elliesto of alumina. {Bee Po|M 
Max ur a cmaK .)—Pipe cloy to a white ’clw 
free from iron, end found In large quantities 
island of Finback.—Ctonmon porter *j cloy oonj 
considerable amount of iron. The blue da 
Shire and ttersatditoe is much valued, 
hwtto, and yielding a very white paste when 
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eUiy cob duns varying proporta 
fcrent counties build nous es of 
clay of the midland counties eon tains 
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deficiency of edoantf material, 
of iron to very much increased, we get the 
coloured oebrss.—J tern is day containing a 
" o afearbouatoof tone. The ookrarsl 
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alaoone indigenous epeeies, C. titmtba, 
traveller's joy, 

CuMmmt. or Ouumttmi Bottnm, klt \*.**- 
W'-na, in Eeel. HIM., are nineteen bomihee of a 


Tho oeBasattr received 'opinion it, that they were 


HT tbeOiranh of Borne are dwuegft^ed into 
aad treular. Th* wto#hw-«tes# batmt of 
tboee monk* or rtUgkms persona who have take* upon 
them holy order*, and perform the officct of the pritot. 
hood In their namm moaaetariaa. fkt secular 
elergy are those who aw not of any religious order, 
end hare the rare and direction of psrishce. The Pro. 
teetant dtqyin all secular. In England, the term 
clergy, in itaordinarjr aeoOptatiea, com p re hend* arch¬ 
bishop*, bishops, daans and duipUra, arohdaacont, 
ratal deans, persona (either remora or dan), and 
etnatoa j to whioh may bo added pariah dark*, who 
formerly were, and yet an—timee are, in Judy order*. 
Moat oftbapmOehea and immo niM e e whientae clergy 
enjoyed in. Eadaad wer* taken from them at the time 
of the Beformatiou. Among these whichthey atill 



contradistinction to the laitjr. The dinting. 
Mon oTOhriatiana into clergy and laity it ae old aa the 
time of the apoatlea, and waa derived from tho Jewish 
economy. Aa aeon ae the Christian church begun to 
apr**d,a*d auffleitttt number* were converted to form 
thrmeelvaa into a regular aociety, then certain eccle¬ 
siastical officers were appointed among them as teacher* 
and raid*. Th* clergy originally conaiatad only of 
Wahopa) urieate, and deaeons) bat in the 3rd century 
many inferior order* were appointed aa eubeerrient to 
tho office of deacon; each aa aobdeaoooa, acolyte*, 
readers, Ae. At ftrat, probably, (he clergy went not 
entirely rettered from the ordinary duties of life, so 
that theymight devote themMlve* awrlnaively jo their 
eacred omcej yet it mnat hare naeeaaafUy.been nearly 
to. and It ia (attain that tliey were nominated to tbefr 
office* bteertain peculiar form*. The privilege* and 
immttmea enjoyed by th* clergy of the early ebnreh 
were enddtrtbn. In tome cue* they were exempt 
from the eognicaao* of aeonlar court*, from certain 
taxes and certain kind* of obligation to which other* 
w«ra liable, and wee* exauatd from the harden of civil 
office*. When aver they travelled, upon neeeuary 
occasions, they were to be entertained by their brethren 
of th* clergy ia ail place*, out of the public revenue* 
of tho church. If may con tr ove r sies happened amass 
them, they freely oonsented to hare them determined 

by* 

tod 
the 
the 


cannot be r-tipelled to ***** th* office or bailiff, reeve, 
constable, or the like; neither can they be pressed to 
eerve daring *h* vsara. They are privileged > from 
street in r\il date* ia going to, during, or returning 
from the r ’ btMffion of divine service. Clergymen *ro 
diaqdffittc ircim fitting ip the Bone of Commons, 
nog can tusy tmge in any kind of trade. Neither 
ean a clergyman fhwa land* to the extent of more then 
eighty acre* without a written ptraWM from the 
bishop of the diooe*e,*uohp*ra>tteloa specifying the 
nnniber of yean for which it ia granted, and in no esae 
exceeding seven. Clergymen are, by the eeoleeiaatical 
law, liable to be punished and corrected for loose, iro. 
morel, and profane con duet, for irreligious language, 
for irregularity in discharge of duty, or for preaching 
and maintaining doctrine* contrary to the articles of 
the creed which they profits, Nor such they may be 
called to account by their eecleaiaatieal superior, by 
whom they may, if the charge* are proved against 
them, be punished by admonition, auapeneion, degra- 




waruramoua, 

were tomttiwa* raaortod toi degradation, aatpessioa 
deprivation, and esoMamunication ware, th* other 
model uauaBy had recourse to, according to the 
heinoutnataof the ofeoee. The ham 
dub** of 



again** 

deserted the* ow* starch, would fix iu ao other, ha* 
wrat raving to*piatotojrWe. Thera were aim law* 


a aeribe, or 


g 

"TfcTT 



kwttu 

iEfe 

|U**ifoWM«>ta of justice. 
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OlilBttK 


hibiting to* sgreeaWe vioiasitodes of heat and roid*— 
tha temperate Mat* of summer and toehealtofol rig*» 
of winter is kindly vjdsm with the varied ebtom* of 
apring-ond autumn.' In tha frigid tones only two nan* 
mu an knownfe** long sag ww» winter ADmA 

by s abort btttnma csnunw. TMs harsh and abrnptr ones tunmm to near toeanfl or in, WMnthtoe *m 
tmnsition ialS-imfesisfl by foe great length of fee*** llttt* risk of riaateg tectef neb ptowM wtoireelled 
is rammer, whan for a time tea tnn aarar ante, and dhM. 

by tea total abaanee ofthatlumfaaryin winter, ft la Ouwian, fedtouts* (Ang.-Sox.), id1Gn.,b!*0koxide 
to tea rariatlM in tea «Mmateof 4rafarantgteaaatbat of Iron, obtained in aeries note red-hot iron while in 



to near'the 


in ten 
washed 
lit waa 


or tea grate variety tent Mtlata in proosa* of forging. In eommon parlance the term la 
tnbtth* M*Sgdotn*. Bvery aperies applied to tea alaggy ftrrngineae masse* that term in 
te eUmatlo boundariet, some ranch furoaoetandatoreafrom teevitrification of the tiiiea 
. Within wbiobakwe H witt and iron contained te the boat, 

; .duo, M?-o, agen.oftesA &«:rv.>BaeL eoortremety 
abundant in tea Alette seas, that they oonatitnte 
a chief part of tea food of whale*. WiaUt'/ooi it 


we are indebted ter Mia grant variety tent exists te 
tea vegeUbl* and animal Wngdoms. Brery 
of plant baa oertato eUmatio bouadariee, tom 
more attended teas otbars, within wbiob atom 
flouriah. Animal*, too, bare their cfims&te bonnds.| On 
To mnn atone ia ft riven to rabsUt is aw climate. ebun 
Bren him, however, different disrates affe«4 very d»- achii 

- a. a. m _ 1 » a. a- 1 -* ^.1 ,__ 1 ILL.— -- 


To sum atone ia it riven to aubaUt is any climate. abundant in tea Alette toac, that they aooatitnte 
Bren him, howerer, different disrates aSees aery dff- a chief part of tea food of wham. VMw’jWh 
fsrently, ■—some being faronrable to health, oteara the name by which they are known to tee flshermfci. 
tending to disease. The atndr, therefore, of the effect* Suttttefwtttwh to foB ofttem, teat it wonia 
ofdiffinwnt olimetea upon different constitution* and be impossible for a erhotor# of to ponderous a maw ea 
te different disease*, forms an important branch of the whale to open bis jaw* without engulfing Ikon* 
medicine. Indeed, there are tew diaassea teat may anode. 


ofdifferent olimetea upon different constitution* end be impoeaible for a creator# of to ponderous a mew as 
te different disease*, forms an important branch of the whale to open Ida jaw* without engulfing teem* 
medicine. Indeed, there are tew rti***se* that may *»da, ‘ ‘ ,, „ 

not be Influenced by dbntte] and hence the necessity Outran, Wpfjm lAig.dp., w who nine teat), 
to tee physician of making himself acquainted with a sailing-v eesd built »xp*gn& fo» sp ee d. Compared 
tea atmospheric conditions of different iocalitiea. with ordinary drip*. a dipper la tongas and nar* 

OmvaX, fcif*aM*a (fir. ItHmaaf}, ia applied to a rower;the bow*, which are generally hollowed befow* 
figure in rhetorio in which tha speaker ascends, aa it the water-■t-a^ire extremely »Wp, and the lines are 


X., CM who runs teat), 
> fo» sp ee d. Compared 
wr la longer and nar* 


were by* seriM of ate; 




from one Idas to another, j fined gr*’ >. » 
*— ” " 1 origin to tee 


M IM 


fined grs, .dnr towards the stem, Clipper* owe their 
origin to the necessity of n quick passage when goads 
of * perishable nature had to bo conveyed to a great 
__. of Julios Otsmr, " Venl, vtdi, rial" (1 came, 11 distance. This led to tee application of science to the 

saw, I conquered). n Brery one," says lord Barnes, lines of a ship; so teat there might be tee least possible 
« mast hare observed tee deughtfol effect of a number | cesistauoc to the water te sailing. The fruit-clipper* 
Of thoughts or sentiment* artfoSy disposed like an 




climax, or n descending from greater to leae important tween Liverpool and Australia and America am among 
Ideas. the finest vessels existiag. fireat improvement* have 


Ciiwanra Pa*CW (dnaixummdtmh JHftofajjrjMtM been introduced by tee Ate 
(A»g.*Sax.).—This auricular fish t* ah Inhabitant of tee awift-sailtng vessels abdoHp 
ponds end rivers of moat parts Of the Bast Indies. Its Clock. (Sm Keystation, 
general form »s«mbles that of tee common Baalish OlOs-csoshu, Mod bnu 
parte: but it *eidom attain* * greater length then cultural implement need fin 


been introduced by tee American* Into tea building of 
Swift-Bailing vessels ahd afipper-ahip*. 


U»b Olos-cxiishu, Modi 
hen cultural implement used 


LoKgtMH&i 

OOK.) 

tewabLart 


Ti»g.-»ax.),anagri. 
uiag and pressing the 


parte: but it seldom attain* * greater length than cultural implement used for crashing and pressing the 
aUinches. “The most remarkable character presented soil. In its general form it een*ta* of a cylindrical 
by these fishes consists in tbs structure of the superior roller divided into many pieces, ajl strong upon one 


by these fis' 
pharyngeal 
folded wash 


>1 bones, white am dilated into voluminous axle. These pieces actually constitute a number of 
in», inclosed in a large cavity at the base of independent wheels, white toe ngtobtd on the Outer 


juiugtl MUIIIIWl tuwumwi U* P IWI VHM *j m 

the skul), and forming nnmeronscoUa, te which a supply 
of water may be carried for the purpose of moistening 
the gttie when the creator#, as its habit is, quits the 
water for a time."— (DcUku.) It has been asserted, 

*nd teat by traveller* and explorers whose veracity is 
bey®ad question, that this singular fish hasi been aeon 
to climb mess, fixing its anal fiuui cavities of tec bate, 
and urging its way upwarda by distending and oon* 
traeting its body. “ Though these fish are sometime* 
oompeued in their distress to tyarri fay day, and bare 
bean mat te the glare of noon totUng along a dusty 
road, their migrations ere generally performed at night, 
or in early morning, whilst tee erase is yet wet with 
daw. Olimbing pntohea aM nleutifoi to the fitaagea, 

and Ilia boatman have bam known to keep them for} notches are placed, on the teft 


five of six dsytiaan aarthsn noiwittote water, Bring 
daily what tfity wanted, and finding that* as lively as 


daily what they Wanted, and finding then* aa lively as 
when caught. - fllmefo r te Jfotydtwrwdte. 

Cumo, or CbtaoROUk MHf-Oh law-aMI (ft, htiai- 

sick; and heuwtenlaaltaetorwatoshteataMgiven 
at the bedaidaof tea nattekfr toftote to te annd te aemst. 
tions made at ten badaida» ' Thi* te.lhiLtotot. 
mode onhstncteig ia tea-tot K aratoti' —-* 

dents a^teken to tea bedrid* oftta pariantate* 
jpnblio hospital and there practteaByteetrncted. in, tee 
ttkriou* phenomena of dissas*. taught to tegts the 
Charactariatic* of each tedtridnal eaaa, *nd?to*tady 
the efibete of tea various modes' of foe*>tau|K>v m , 
modant times at least, clinical medicine waemsrirst# 
aeriaatedmi about tee middle of tee Iftt oetrinryi. 
and it tm*not QU the beginning of tea late teat ft 



several sainta 
fir, Mini- hah*A*aenln 
teaolm** hsnnovabia fsaets upon 
ide of foe store perfect kind 1 
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Club Law 


but sometimes they gu*y wise from some disordered 
■two of the system, or m occasioned by convulsions, 
This deformity mtj now, in almost every case, be 
enrod by a aweful taboutaneoas division of the con¬ 
tracted tendon*. 

Club Last k thela*rof fore*} from dub,signifying 
n thiok beery stick. 

Clob-kobb. (Sat LTCproBttjK.) 

rroxy, or CliUGBT, MOIfX* ob tn Obdbb Of, 
ifofr)*'-*, fcfr (r) «'■«/», were the Bret branch of the order 
of Benedictines, end took their name from the town of 
Clugnt. n Franco, vjhero they were Bret established. 
The Benedictines having become very lex in their dis¬ 
cipline, Odo, abbot of Olugui, in 987, not only insisted 
on a rigorous observance of their rules by the monks 
tinder him, bat likewise introduced new ceremonies of 
a severer nature. These new roles soon cams to be 
observed In the principal monasteries in Franoe, Spain, 
Italy, Germ stir, and Britain; and by the 12th oentnry 
the order numbered 3,000 cloisters in different pert* of 


7jr.-. rii • 3Tyrr»jY»rTJTi*.•fTTjrwriI 


were governed by foreigners, and were subject to 
foreign booses ; and it is said that it was not till 1457 
that they were entirely freed of aUanbjeotion to foreign 
abbeys. 

Ctumna, Wu-pri-e-de (Let. elapse, a shad], a fam. of 
fishes. silted to the Sdmoeidee, but differing from them 
because wanting an adipose Bn- 1 'he herring may 
bo regarded as the type of this order. They generally 
congregate in shoals, and periodically visit certain 
coast*. They are very widely dimmed all ever the 
world* 

Civstt, #»'-«*-« {in honour of Charles d« l’Eoluse, 
a celebrated French botanist), in Hot., a gen. of trees 
belonging to the nat. ord. Gntfif iww." The balsam-tree 
of Jamaica is O. JUm: and this, with the species C. 
alia and ra««o, yield s glutinous resinous matter, used 
fa some part* of the West Indies in place of pitch. 
In Nevis aud Bt. Klfci’s the three species are known 
indiscriminately by the names of fist pork, moukey- 
apple, and mountain or wild mango. 

GipsiaCxjb, Bs-iM'sm, In Hot,, the name some¬ 
times given to the nat. ord. GuHiferm, which sse. 
Clystrh, kiW-itr (Or. ktwto, i wash out), is a name 
veu to oertain medicines administered in a liquid 




or othersise affecting the intestines or the system 
gem-rally. In esses of look-jaw, he., when nutriment 
cannot be conveyed by the throat, It is sometimes 
administered In this way. The nature of clysters do- 
pends upon the object they we designed to effect; and 
they mar be emollient, anodyne, purgative, or astrin¬ 
gent. Clysters arc sometimes used in order to relieve 
constipation j and for this purpose tepid water or 
gruel w commonly employed. The frequent use of 
this means, however (except by medical advice), is 
very Injurious, ss it impairs the tone of the alimentary 
oanal, and unfits it for the performance of its Amotions. 
For the purposes of nutrition, beef tea or milk is 
commonly employed, administered in smell quantities. 
Medicines introduced into the rectum in a solid form 
are called suppositories, 

Crete*, fcii'-xtu. eaten, of eoleopteronslnseoU, abound- 
Inc in specks. A few are found in this oouutry 5 but 
North America it their chief sbidfog-ptaee. There one 
of the largest of the genus, Ctghm sjssdwn*,!* a great 
destroyer of iba sugar-maple. It ia about an inch 
lone, end its colour black, banded and spotted with 
yellow. Many sort* of olrto* are found an flowers, to 
which they resort for the sake of the po lle n . 

Co sen. „ (5 m Vxutclb*.) 

Coawp&b, ko-eufjt-tar (IkA'ssa mam, with, 
and od/nfer, an assistant),, is a f«Hosr-hsqMsr, or ene 
engaged in the assistance of another. In ©cderiastieal 
matters, n coadjutor is one appointed to assists bishop 
in bis episcopal duties. 

Coat, kefs (das. eel or cotf).—Coal, chomicsDr eon* 
ridered, k now one «f the most important of stuneral 
product*. Whether ws consider the enormous number 
of nseAil material* extracted from it by ebemieal 


Coal Trade 


practical manufacturer and to the ebemieal philoso¬ 
pher that hat ever been bestowed on man. On ex¬ 
amining the different kinds of ooal, they are found 
to vary materially m their chemical eomporiGon, the 
principal difference being in the umount of carbon 
contained In them, tig tilt, ox brown coal, it least rich 
in carbon, containing not more than 86 or 70 per oent. 
After these come* the ordinary caking ooal, as burnt in 
stoves, which contains from 70 to 85 per oent.; and 
lastly, the Welsh and Pennsylvanian anthracite, in 
which the proportion of ear bon sometime* tuna as high 
as 90 per oent. Intermediate between, the last two ia 
eteomioal, which bum freely, giving out a steady 
heat, but being of too hard a nature to be used as 
a gsi-coal. The caking or bituminous ooal, containing 
about 87 per cent, of carbon and ft or 6 per cent, of 
hydrogen, is the most valuable of all cosIl and ia th 9 
most abundant product of tbc British coal-measures. 
It is characterised by being of n lustrous blue-black 
oolour, having a cubical structure, and burning with n 
dear, brilliant flame. The principal primary products 
obtained from coal by destructive distillation arc coal 
i/at, coal tar, gat-liquor, and soke. A description of 
these substance*, and the products obtained from 
them, will )*■ found under their respective bends. 

Co At-rtf Coda* iwr&oeariw), a somewhat common 
fish, extern) . iy distributed through the principal seas 



to Mr. Couch : " It is in the highest condition from 
October to December, at which season it prowls after 
prey in large companies; so that, when met with, they 
prove a valuable capture to the fisherman ; for, though 
but coarse food, yet, being wholesome, substantial, and 
ebeap, tlirv are eagerly purchased by the poor, either 
fresh or united. . . I have known four men in two 
boats, two men in each boat, take over two tons' weight 
of thia fish in n very few hours. The season for spawn¬ 
ing js early in spring; immediately after which the 
coal-fish becomes so lank as to be worthless, in which 
state it continues tbrongh the summer." It ewes its 
singular appellation to too curious nature of its akin, 
which, upon being handled, arils the fingers in the 
same way as would result from touching coal. It ia 
likewito'hnown, during its progress from birth to ma¬ 
turity, by the names or cuddy, syMc, and tWcek. The 
fishermen of Yorkshire, however, have given it two 
more aliases 1 when young, they call it jmr; and the 
old fish arc named Utittt. 

■ Coai Fouiatjo*. (Stt OansoBiyBaovs Sxsnor.) 

Cost.G as. (See Gas.) 

Con Tab. (Set Tab.) 

CoaI, Tbabb —There is reason to believe that the 
existence and the mm of jgoal in Britain wore not un¬ 
known to the Roman*. During the Saxon period, 
however, it seams to have been neglected. In 1239 
Henry III. granted a license to the burgesses of New- 
castle to dig for ooal; and half a century later that 
town had become famous for its trade ia thft article. 
In 1306 the use of cool bad bec om e so gsnaral in Boa- 
don that the air was said to be infested with it* noxious 
vapours, and its tua was prohibited. In 1836 coala 
began to be exported to France, and in 1370 a ditty of 
8d. per ton was imposed upon ships coming from New¬ 
castle with coals. In 1916 the coal trade at Newcastle 
appears to have employed foot hundred sad; some of 
which went to France, others to the Netherlands. The 


properties or tliese proaueii, « stui remain* tne 
j valuable and interesting substance both to the 
488 


small coa« wna levied upon all coal exported to foreign 
eoanirios. In 1831 these duties were considerably 
modified, and in 1835 they were repealed, with the 
exception of an ad valorem duty of IPs. percept, oa 
ooal exported ia British veseels, and 4s, per ton when 
exported in foreign ships. In 1840 these duties were 
altered to 10*. 6 a. per cent, and 4s, fid. & per ton 
Tetpecttadr- In 1848 duties of fis. per ton an large 
amt is. per ton on small coal and culm exported m 
British vessels, or In veesvls of foreign countries with 
which reciprocity treaties existed, were imposed, and 
4m per too on suoh a* were exported In other foreign 
vessel*. The two former duties were abolished in 
1345, but tbs lari conthmed in fonw til) 1850. In the 
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Coalition 


reign of Willuua III.atax of 6s. per chaldron {83 «wt.J 
was laid upon §11 coal carried count true from one part 
of the kingdom to another, tad during the French 
Var it ws* raised to 9s. 4d. In W34 this tax was re¬ 
duced to Ss., and in 1391 it was repealed. Though 
these duties are now abolished, the coal trade is Still 
in some places burdened with henry local duties. By 
1 A 2 Will. IV, o. 78, sereral oppressive nets affecting 
the coal trade of we city of Loudon were repeated, 
end the duties previously payable to the corporation 
of the city upon coal* were commuted for a duty of 
Is. Id. per ton, aad by 8 A 9 Viet, «. 101, a tike autr 
wee imposed upon coal brought into Loudon by rail, 
way, cecal, or other inland carriage. Not less than 
85,000,000 tons of coal are robed annually from the 
various mince of the United Kingdom, and even at that 
rate it is estimated that the supply wDl last for 1,000 
years. Inland furnishes nearly 48,000,000, Walts 
about 8 , 900 , 000 , Scotland nearly 9,000,000, and Irrisnil 
only about 130,000, Of these tin greater part is either 
used tn the vicinity Of the mines or stjnt by iriand 
navigation or landownings to different parts of Uts 
kingdom. The total qutabtyofcoals, cinders, and culm 
sent coastwise to different parte of the United King* 
dem was, in 1958, 9,535,811 tons; in 1800,10,730,710, 
The quantity exported from' the various ports of the 
United Kingdom to foreign oountrios and British nos. 
sessions abroad was, in 1888,8,838,483 tons; in 1880, 
7,321,933. The country that received the largest quan¬ 
tity was France, amounting, in 1850, to 1,381,009 tons. 
In 1800 the total quantity of coals brought eosstwise 
into the port of Loudon wet 3,573,377 tons; by inland 
navigation ami Und-eaniage, 1,409,899. There is much 
reason to doubt the policy of permitting the export of 
coal to foreign countries free of duty. “ Taking into 
account," say b M'Culloch, “ that coal is themunuipruig 
or causa causes* of our manufacturing pre-eminence, 
we have always regarded the repeal iu 1945 of the duty 
of 4s. (?) a tonjlaid on It when exported, us being in nil 
respects a most impolitic measure. The retention ot 
the duty would not have perceptibly effected the 
exportation of coal, at (he same time that it would 
have yielded e considerable amount of revenue derived 
wholly from the foreigner/* “ There docs not seem to 
be any ground for doubling that supplies of Knglish 
coal are, if not indispensable, of the greatest value 
and importance to France, and sundry other foreign 
states. "There cannot, ib.our view of the matter, bo 
a doubt that it should be charged when exported with 
a duty of fte., or rather 0a/or 7s, a ton. Such a duty 
would not be innocuous merely,but hdvantageoua, and 
would probably produce above i!2,oC0.ooo a year.’*— 
Supplement to third edition of M’CuUoeb’s Cbiamer. 
rial Dictionary, 

COMtiax, ko-314 dF.Ua (Lai. cent*see, X grow to- 
gather), denotes the oon)unction of parts which had 
before be< a separated, into one whole. Iu the be- 
ginning of the French revelation, it came to be used 
by French authors by way of contempt for the con¬ 
federation of the other powers against France, the 
word alliance probably appearing to them too digni¬ 
fied for the objeot. Since that time the word Ins come 
into common wee i but there i* generally some idea of 
reproach implied in it. Oontioentel diplomatists rnuke 
this distinction batsmen alii an oe and coalition,—that 
the former is more general, while the latter i* directed 
against e particular enemy for e particular object. In 
Britain, coalition is also frequently Uitd in ns sense 
of a untem of severe) partis*. or their leaders, against 
another party? bat'it stl&uairiM With it the idea of 
reproach. 

Court, hxut (Let. «c*to, re. edts), * see S h ore, or 
the country enjoining the edge of the sea. When 
they are bordered wills email rboks nearly on a level 
with the surface of the water, coasts ara very danger¬ 
ous. The depth of water fa usually lu proportion to 
the height of the socks on Ups coasts no (bat a high 
coast indie* tee deep water, and a low coact shallow 
water. 

Cosnaro T&uxx, hwf4H, is Commercial inter¬ 
course carried on by sea between different porta 
of the seme country. IMShreat laws regulate (hie 
department of trade in different countries, and, gene¬ 
rally, the policy bee, been maintained of excluding 
foreigner* from all perticigetfan in it. This policy 


Oob&lt 


was adopted in Kuglsnd In tho reign of RBssbetbjOr,, 
perhaps, earlier, and was perfected by the navigation 
acts of 1861 and I860. Thafto were Vuocecded by a 
vast number of regulations at diff erent times ) and by 
the Customs Consolidation Act (10 A17 Viet, o. 107}, 
it was enacted that no goods or passengers should be 
carried coastwise from one part of the Catted King¬ 
dom to another exoept in British vessels. In the fol- 


lowing year, however, this restriction wee repealed, 
he trade is now free totiie vessels of all countries. 


aadtn 


The number of vessels that were employed In the 
coasting-trade of the United Kingdom daring tho year 
1W9 were,—entered, 153,328 vessels, of 10,533,117 tons, 
of which 418 vessels and 71A54 ton* were foreign; and 
cleared, 155,339 vessels, of 18,509,471 tone, or which 
808 vessels end 85,882 tons were foreign.--.ltef. 
McCulloch’a Commercial DfaNeiwwy , 

Coat o* Amts. (Set llmuuMtr.) 

Cost off Maim. ISte Mam,, Cost or.) 

Cobai*, M'iamU (Germ, ktbold, iron Mslln, 
the name of certain mtsehiavnua demons who were 
supposed to haunt mines, and to manufacture those 
ores which looked rioh to tlte *Jw, but were really of 
Utll» value. Among these were supposed to be the 
ores of this metal, and hence Its uumh), Symbol Oo, 
equivalent 29'fi, spec, grat. StS.—Cobalt is a metal very 
similar'to uickcl in it* physical ahd chemical proper- 
tic*. It generally ocoure tn the same ore se nickel, 
and the separation ftf the two metals Is a task requiring 
great patjgnue and expertoess. Cobalt It obtained as 
a metal either by reducing the oxide tor hydrogen, or 
by calcining the oxalate. In the metallic .state, it 
closely resembles steel, It fuses with great difficulty, 
and oxidises at a high temperature. It remains un¬ 
altered in moist air, dissolves slowly in sulphuric and 
hydroohlorio arid, but readily in nitric acid. H is 
reddish-grey in colour, and is said to be magnetic. It 
is obtained principally from two ores,— Spelt* cobalt 
and cobalt ghttwt. The compounds of cobalt are re¬ 
markable for their beauty of colour. The two colon re 
zaffre and smalt are compounds of Cobalt. Zaffke is 
an impure oxide of this metal, made by calcining the 
crushed ore in a reverberatory furnace. The sulphur 
end arsenia are thus resated off, and the impure oxide 
remaining is ground to an impalpable powder with two 
or three parte of fine sand. Zaffire is used largely in 
the manufacture of stained glass and in the ornamenta¬ 
tion of pottery. Smalt la a liuely-powdered Mu* glass 
coloured with cobalt. Cobalt ore is partially roasted, 
and'combined with an equal quantity of carbonate of 
potash and twice it* weight of wribgrowad quarts. 
The whole is melted in stmeble pots in s furnace, sill- 
rate of potash being formed, in which the oxide of co¬ 
balt metis, the other impurities falling to the bottom. 
The riser bine glass is ladled out, poured into water, 
and grimed, when tool, Into au impalpable powder. 
Smalt is used by peper-riwfoers. W ith oxygen, cobalt 
forma a protoxide and a seeqtrioxide. The tmbftfroH* 
prolostUb is obtained by calcining the hydrate or car. 
boasts, it is a black powder, which, when heated in 
tho air, changes into an fatctmediaia oxide, Oo.O«. 
Oxide of cobalt gives to glass a very intense Mae, 
which resists the action of a veiy high temperature. 
Dissolved iu 1 ammonia, it fives a fine red liquid- 
Fused with potash, a brilliant blue compound is 
obtained. With magnesia, stamina, aed oxide of 
sine, it produce*, when fused at a high tempera. . 
tore, plnVc; blue, and green compound*. The last 
two am used u pigments. The hydrated oxide is a 
pink precipitate thrown down by adding a ariutidn 
of potash to the solution of a cobalt salt, rrotoxido 
of cobalt form* aril* with the arid*, whieh ar* light 
blue when hydrated, but turn red when tie water is 
driven off by beat. Frotonrirete of oobelti* obtained 
by dissolving the oxide oi fhe toetsil far nitrie arid. It 
crystalline* in small deli qu escent crystals containing 
sit equivalents of water. A eolation of this salt & 
often employed u a sympathetic ink, being light bfite 
when onto, bat bright rea when the water of bydraiioa 
it driven off by a gentle heat. The nMw.it >tf cobalt 
is gmerafiy employed a* tn source of salt* of tide 
metal. The i/Wfak ie » brownish powder 

obtained by pawing ehloriow tbrcugb a dilute so!erica 
of potath, in which the pT o W hidc is meehooierilir sus¬ 
pended. Its salts am at present unknowa. CMoridt 
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of cobalt is prepared by dissolving the oxide in hydro- 
ehloria soid ■ the pink solution resulting yields, on 
evaporation, rose-coloured oofshedra of the hydrated 
chloride. TIio other salts of cobalt ere uninteresting. 
A solution of the nitrate is used in blowpipe analysis. 
A mud! qiiantity of the aobttsnce to he examined in to 
l>e moistened with the solution, and heated in the 
blowpipe flame: n pink oohmr indicates magnesia, and, 
a green and blue, sine and alumina respectively. Fremy 
has formed tome interestirfg compounds by combining 
the aooquioxido of cobalt with font, nix 

equivalents of ammonia, forming brown. recfifond yel¬ 
low salts. Those double bases he names fasoobaliia, 
nccooabaltia, and IntmcakaWa. Tkinard't blit* is a 
beautiful pale-blue pigment, consisting of a mixture of 
pbosphatu of cobalt and phosphate of alumina. 

Cobalt Ouch. —The principal ores of cobalt are, okite 
cobalt ort, which is the most common (it contains cobalt 
associated with arsenic, iron, and sulphur); gr«g eahalt 
ere, containing arsenic, iron, cobalt, and silica; and 
glance cobalt, which is a double bisulphide of orsmiio 
arid cobalt. All the ores of cobalt contain more or less 
nickel. fr 

CoBALTieTAtroanrr. (Sr* Ctakooxx.) 

O0BALTiKK,ifco-6i»«i2t'-cff« ( in Min., an arsenical ore of 
cobalt, also containing sulphur. It occurs in reddish 
silver-white trapiwohvdral crystals, at the mines of 
tVi-bna, in Sweden. It contain* from 33 to 37 percent, 
of metal. * 

Conns dt Oamlio. (Sr* Hoonno Shaks.) . 

Coca. (Sto Eav'ruBoivLo.v.) 

CocofttAwa, l/aie-u'-iHuu, was a theological school 
which arose towards to* middle of the 17th eenturv, 
and took its name from it* founder, John Coccciu*, 
professor of divinity in the university of Leyden, lie 
regarded the history of the Old Testament a* a mirror 
which held forth nu accurate view of the transactions 
aud events that were to happen in the Church under 
the dispensation of the II ew Testament, aud unto the 
end of the world. The greater part of the ancient 
prophecies, he maintained, were to be received in n 
literal manner, and by the very sense ofthe words used 
in these predictions. In fact, his whole system was an 
attempt to Judaise Christianity. He was a man of 
considerable learning, and he turn most fully expounded 
his views in his " Kumrns Doctrines do Fcedere at 
Testa men to," Leyden, 10 B. Hie great opponents 
were Desmarets and Voetlus. His views found for a 
time many supporters in Holland and other parts. 

Coccoloda, kok-ko-laf-bti (Or. knitted, a berry* lobot, 
a lube), in Dot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ord. Polggocaeca). From the leaves, wood, and bark df 
C. «r ifera, a very astringent extract, commonly known 
at Jamaiaa kino, is obtained. The fruit called the 
seaside grape is edible, and has oa agreeable acid 
flavour. 

Coccosmus, kok-koi'-tc-u* (Or.kokkot, berry; osteon, 
bone), in Qcol., a flab of the Old Tied Sandstone, so 
named from the small berry-like tubercles with which 
the plates of its eranitd buckler and body are thickly 
studded. The remain* found in the Caithness flagstones 
show that he length was from a fewmehee to about 
two Diet. , 

CocctfLtmlitr r t f, M?-%-hui»t-dUcn» (Lot., Indian 
berry), la the fruit of the issaMs oauieufata (which 
*»*). It has some resemblance to the bay-berry, and 
is imported into this country from the Eastern archi¬ 
pelago, In 1880 no fewer than 2,368 bags of one hun¬ 
dredweight each were received. Oooeulus iadieu* is 
chiefly used for adulterating cheap beer; and it i* really 
wonderful In bow many w«yslt la fltted to disguise a 
liquor prepared from msaffiasst quantities of malt and 
bop*} thus, it imparts to the sophisticated liquor eg 
intensely hitter taste, a darkness of colour, ami a 
ftilm-M of body, while H adds to it* inebriatiag quali¬ 
ties. It U scarcely necessary to state that the cooculas 
is never employed by respectable brewtn.. XU use 
baft been forbidden by aot or parliamenl under a penalty 
of £300 to the brewer, and one of £800 to the druggist 
who H&» it tea brewer. In large dose* it is paisaooos 
to all animals, and it has long been used by poachers 
for etupiMug flab and game. - In medicine it turn been 
employed** inextertml trwedjr for rsrtain skin di**a*es. 
It owes ita active propenm to a very poisonous crystal- 
liao alkaloid Calleu ptcroftma*. The names X* east oaf; 
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and Bacea orievtall* are sometime* applied to this 
naicotio berry, 

Coohvxbal, koitek'-in-tel (8p. eockisUla ).—This 
beautiful dye t* obtained from the Coamt cacti, a small 
insect infesting n tribe of cheti growing in Honduras 
and other parts of Soflth America (««« also Cask tax). 
The female insect*, which are wingless, are alone eoU 
looted, and the different degrees of value attached to 
them depend on the method* employed to kill and dry 
theinsects. Analyse* of cochineal have yielded cltltine, 
fatty matter, phosphates of lime and potash, and the 
colouring matter carmine. Cochineal, in conjunction 
with chloride of tin, forms the “ tin spirit* "of tne dyer. 
The cochineal insect is also cultivated in Mexico, Tens- 
rifle, Java, and the West Indies. Effort* have been 
made, with more or less sueoets, to introduce it into 
Van Diemen's Land, the Cape of Good Hope, Algeria, 
and Spain. 

Cochuaita, Imk-h-aiH-e-i (Let. cochleare, a spoon), 
>A But.,agen. of plants, sanamed from the leaves being 
spoon-shaped, belonging to the not. ord. Crucjfergt. The 
species C. qffleinalu is the Common scurvy .grass, an 
indigenous annual foand in muddy planes near the sea¬ 
shore. It has white flowers, which blossom in April 
and May. "When rubbed, it evolve# a pungent odour, 
and its ta- 1 -> isacrid and penetrating. It has long been 
esteomc'. r its anliseofuOtic properties, and was for¬ 
merly mi iit«d into the Dublin* Bbarowopceia. 

Cock, Uouwaic, tok (Sax, «ec. Fr. cog), (Oalltu 
dopweheue ).—At wbst period of the world's history 
this valuable bird was brought under the control of 
man, it is almost impossible to determine. Without 
doubt, they were wo) l known over many part* of 
Europe and Asia many hundred years before die 
Christian era. Fliny, in speaking of it, says,—" After 
the peacock, the birds which ore mint rciuililu to 
glory are those active sentinels which nature has pro¬ 
duced to rouse un from our matin slumbers and send 
us to our daily oci’iipaLiMis, They are acquainted with 
the stars, and every three hours they indicate bv tbpir 
crowing the different periods of the day. Th- gait 
of the cork is proud aim commanding; bn walks with 
bead erect and elevated crest. Alone of all birds he 
habitually looks up to the sky, raising at the same time 
his curved andacvtlie-foraea tail, ana inspiring terror 
in the lion himself, the most intrepid of beasts.” A 
mode of divination was practised by the ancient Orcel-s 
with these birds. The letters .of the alphabet were 
written in a circle, and » grain of wheat and barley laid 
on eaeh letter. Then n cock, consecrated for the occa¬ 
sion, was led within the circle. The required informa¬ 
tion was obtainod by potting together those letters off 
which the cook picked the grains. This mode, how¬ 
ever, was abandoned on the discovery that it was not 
an uncommon thing for the priests to nave, as well as 
the genuine grains, imitation* in wax} so that by 
proper management the bird nould be made to un¬ 
cover those letters that best accorded with their views. 
It has been asserted that our original breed* of do¬ 
mestic poultry were derived from Persia, This, how¬ 
ever. takes root in the fact of Aristophanes alluding 
to the cock as th* " Persian “ bird. This is, in 
all probability, but a hinting at the foot that during 
the intercourse of the Greeks with the Persians, they 
obtained from them a breed of fowls partly or tho¬ 
roughly domesticated. .Although poultry has been 
known to exist in Persia from ft teiy remote antiquity, 
the most patient research hen foiled to discover any 
birds of tbie genus OaUnt In that country. According 
to Xemminek, our domfoSe nodk is derived from the 
Jago cocks i&aUnt efousfom), ftforgeand wild species 
inhabiting the island of Sumatra, and from Gin spe¬ 
cies IWMw, another primitive bird found in the 
Javan forsots. ffords this argument without substan¬ 
tial basis; for the tise of our common oock is interme¬ 
diate between fop Jogo sad the Bankhra, and in the 
nature of foe feathers and the distribution of the 
barbs the resemblance is ptgfori i thereover, fo the 
two wild apeoiee mentioned, the females are provi ded 
with a crest and small barbies,—characters which are 
not found in any other known primitive race*. The 
domestic cock has his head surmounted by a notched 
crimson fleshy substance, called a comb; said under 
the throat hang two other pen didoes fleshy bodies, 
called wattles. In both sexes there it below the ear 
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an oblong spot, the interior of which ie reddish end 
the remainder white. The foolbers oris* in pairs from 
.each sheath, toughing by fecir point* within the akin, 
but diverging in their soars* outward*. On the neck 
the feather* ere long and narrow; on the rump they 
are of the eeme form, hat droop laterally over the 
extremity of the wing*, which are quite short, and 
terminate at the..origm of the tail, the phumce of which 
am vertical. In the centre of the cock’ll tail are two 
long feathers, which full back in a graceful arch. When 
the cook reaches the age of six months, he attains ma¬ 
turity, and his powers remain undiminished till hois 
three Team old. Them if younger male bird* be about, 
he will find himself slighted by hi* numerous wire*, end 
bu compelled to yield to a rival the empire of the yard. 
Cock-flghfing is one of the inoat wid«y-*pre*d sports 
in the world. Captain Cook found It commonly prac¬ 
tised swung the Bouth-dea Islanders, and Mr. JKUi* 
deenribes tv as ope Of the most anoient games among 
the Tahitian*. Long before; U ship touched the shore* 
of Polynesia, cock-fighting *» Known to the inhabi¬ 
tants. Amongst them,, however, the ride* that distin¬ 
guish the ** civilised'* oockpft are not practised, it 
is, or, happily, teat, our custom to clip the combatant* 
of every superfluous feather; the Polynesians, cm the 
contrary, delight to pit them with the, full complement 
of plumage adorning them. In another respect, too, 
these savage cock-flghter* showed themselves mere 
humane than us i they never armed the heels of their 
bird* with span j end ns soon as one bird was observed 
tu avoid his antagonist, he was saidto be r> (beaten), 
and at i.noo takeu^away. The common jungle-fowl of 
continental India ( Qauiti SoanttaiU) isaveryfavonrite 
fluhting.bird with fee Mussulman natives of India. 
(#<•* Cocx-riGUXliro.) Considering their insignificant 
mean* of defence, thn courage exhibited by the do- 
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water fly to the tone near it* edge, and thus tbeybpep 
eonoeotnsting their flame* as the native advances. 
They are aware that danger-i* at hand, but are igno¬ 
rant of itn nature. At length, the paraertdmOst 
reaches the edge of the vraler. Mid the scaryd ooulfo- 
toon, with wild crio», spring into the air. At the same 
instant, the native raise* hie right hand high over hi* 
shoulder, and band ding forward with hi* utmost speed 
for • few paces, to give impetus to hi* blow, the xfley 
quits hi* nan U as Tf it would strike the water ■ bu t 
when (thus almost touched the unruffled surfece of the 
lake, iwMjilaa upwards with unooneelynible veloeliy and 
with the strangest contortion*. In vein tbo terrifled 
cockatoo* try to avoid it t it sweeps wildly and unoor- 
taint* through the air; and so ecoentrie are its motions 
that it requires but a slight stretch of the imagination 
to fancy it endowed witblifo, end. with fell swoop, is In 
rapid pursuit of the devoted biros, some of which era 
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almost certain to be brought screaming to the earth. 
Out the wily savage hds not yet done with them. U« 
avails himself of the estraordinary attachment which 
those bird* have for one another, nnd fastening a 
wounded one to a tree, to that it* eries mny induce 
its companion* to return, he watches his opportunity, 
by throwing hi* kiley or apenr, to add another bird or 
two to the booty he ha* already obtained." Of this 
bird' there are several specie*; m follow* i— Uroad, or 
Jtott-crutml Cockatoo [PtiUaevt crirtafet).—This is 
the largest of the cockatoos, being about two feet in 
length. It is distinguished from the other *pc.'ias, 
which not only by it*, sine, but also by It* crest, 
is arched over tbe bend, and of a bright orange- 
red colour beneath. The general colour of this bird 
ir white, with a pink tinge. It is sometime* domesti¬ 
cated, add learns to mimic the voices of various ani¬ 
mals wife which it f* domiciled or in the. vicinity of 
which it is placed. It will maw Uke a eat, barklike 
a dog, or imitate, with marvellous correctness, the 
crowing of a OOck.—0W«t 3*Mur-arett*d Cockatoo 
(Paittdau galtrthu) , —-This species is at feeaam* Ume 
the handswast and meet aommon of th* family. Its 
plumage hi white, tinged with yellow on the tail and 
orange or letnon-ecdour on He crest, which is pointed, 
and shout seven or eight inches in length. In Aus¬ 
tralia, these bird* abound in large flock* of thousand* 
in number. They commit frightful havoc in fee corn¬ 
field*, and the sight of this handsome bird Is euffleieut 
to create fee utmost dismay in the tnbsd of fee egti- 
enitariet, who know* too weA fee aiflnity betwixt ripe 
com and the femon^H«tedco<Ari^.'~isws*rfe^Mbe« 
ewM Cockatoo (PtUtamt tfUj^utetti*) f^MmatXy te- 
semblte* the preceding, only some few inehe* smalW. 
It i* a native of the Mokpe** t bat of It* bobits little 
or uothing it known. It |* very pretty, affectionate, 
and good-tempered, a rare eomMua Hm tt excellent 
qwditim. There Jta anotherspeefea of fee Cockatoo 
genua,' «*eovte#A within the IS thirty yesim. A 
specimen was toMg. Leadhaater, after whom it 
ie named. It is.abouA fifteen iaches in length, of a 
white colour, turned wife pink. This sped** is «*- 

on river* or nea* the shore, which is both too. weak 
Mid too email for ten service. 
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y«nr 16SS. Oa this occasion, it is Mid, they bane in 
cluster* on tho trees end badges, like bees swarming s 
tiiu noise of their countless yaws at work was heard 
by every traveller, and was compared to that of the 
sawing of timber. 

Cock-cuowjx®,— The vulgar belief that spirits are 
permitted to roam about tbs world in the night, and 
obliged to diaappe»r at eook-orow, is very ancient, and 
is mentioned by the Christian poet Tradentius, who 
flourished in the beginning of the 4th centiuy, as being 
a common belief among the early Christians. The 
belief has not yet altogether died out j and Bourne 
tells us, that in the country villages, where the people 
require to go early to labour, they always go cheer¬ 
fully at eook-orow | but if called abroad sooner, they 
are apt to imagine everything they see or bear to be a 
wandering ghost. 

Corns, aooohdiho », koh'-lw, a phrase some¬ 
times applied to yrttat is elxistly correct, or according 
to ruin.. It is derived from a oelebratsd arithmetician 
of that name, who flourished In the 17th century, and 
was the author of a well-known work on arithmetic. 

CooK-rtouTiHO is said to have been a common pas¬ 
time in Athens and other parts of woeoe,.and it seems 
to have been afterwards adopts' I from that country by 
the Barnaul. Xt is probable that ooek-flghting woe 
first introduced into this country by the Uomnus, 
though the bird itself was here before their arrival. 
In tiie reign of Henry II. it was a sport of the school¬ 
boys on Snrovo-Tnesday, and called Oarnileraiia ; but 
we have no earlier account of it. The same practice 
prevailed in many schools in Scotland to within the 
last century. It became a great national sport; end 
though more than once prohibited, it received en¬ 
couragement end countenance from several of 
the crowned heads. The celebrated national cockpit 
at Westminster is said to hare been erected by 
Henry VIIL, and James I. and Charles II. were bout 
•nooitragere of the sport. It was forbidden by ono of 
tbe acts of Cromwell. At present, oook-flehting is pro¬ 
hibited by IS A lb Tint. a. 93, and n penalty of £5 may 
bo levied on any person keeping fighting-cocks, lotting 
a cockpit, Ac., for every day that he aboil so act; but 
it is still largely oarried on, particularly in the colliery 
districts in the north of England. Comm for fighting 
arc selected with the greatest judgment, and trained 
with tho utmost sere. For the combat, they .ore rare- 
fully trimmed and armed with eteeior silver spurs. The 
place appropriated to fighting ie called tbe pit, aud tlie 
(rattle is conducted by two setters, who place the cooks 
beak to beak. When once pitted, ucitherof the setters 
can touch hie ooek SO long as they oontinue to fight, 
unless their weapons get entangled. In what ie called 
the “Welsh mein,'’ a number of cocks art pitted 
against each other, and then the eonquerms pitted 
against rich other, until only one remains alive. (For 
those that wish further information oa thisenbjeot, we 
mev refer to Blaina’a EseMiopmfto offered dp*»fo») 

Coox 1 . 1 , Ash'd (OriM, n fan. of noltaaoe, 
belonging to the Osr iltee r. Thera arc numerous spe¬ 
cs** of this euttaal, some two hundred of which are 
known. The common cookie is the moat Abundant, 
nnd targe quantities of this shell-fish are found oa the 
coasts of Great Britain, principally on muddy and 
sandy banks. Sf some it is considered n highly n*tri- 
tious ariiole of food; end, indeed, tbe enormous de¬ 
mand for It would teem to justify such an opinion. 
Tho structure of the cockle » somewhat carious; it 
hen two ad doctor muscles, which sene the animal to 
ABO 
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draw the valves of the shell together. Its foot is very 
large, compered with the sice of the animal, and bent 
in tlie middle. This member is not only used for tbe 
purpose of progression, but also for excavating boles 
iu the mud end sand in which it lives. By suddenly 
straightening tbe foot, tbe cockle moves with a jump. 
As the foot Is ansller than the shell, it may appear a 
little singular how it is enabled to bore a hole snffi- 
oieotly large to admittbe whole animal. This is accom¬ 
plished by distending the foot with water, and then, 
by a rotary motion, the seemingly impossible feat in 
easily achieved. 

Cooikbt, AoA'-ws, is a niektmsm, or term of con¬ 
tempt, applied ton Londoner, and taw been long in use, 
occurring in verse as early ns the reign of Henry U. 
Its origin is doubtful. According to some, it is derived 
from coquina, a kitchen, and dsnotod the huuriousness 
for which London was celebrated oven in early times; 
or from Coktignt, or Coeagn* (probably from the sumo 
root), the name of a Utopian country of luxury and 
case. According to some, it denotes one coaxed or 
cockered, undo a fool or nestle-cock of; according to 
others, one utterly ignorant of rural affairs or hus¬ 
bandry, Th * Utter probably originated in the well- 
known storj f Hue Londoner, who, when on n visit to 
tlie count; being told that the none neighs, after¬ 
wards spol<.> of the cock neighing, hence cockvev/h, 
cockney. The modern mark of eoofcnsyism Is an abuse 
of the letters A and r; as, iter for air, solar for sola. 
The Cooknry school of literature was a term applied 
in tbe earlier numbers of “ Blackwood’s Magazine ” 
to Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Keats, > and other young 
authors. The King ttflk* Cockutgt was an important 
personage in the sports and shews formerly held in the 
Middle Temple on Obildermss-dsy, and had his mar¬ 
shal, butler, constable, and other officers, who were 
ordered to be ehtortained with due service in “honest 
manner and good order.” 

Cockpit, keif-pit (Aug.-fiax.), in a ship of wor, is a 
cabin situated near the apartments of the surgeon and 
his assistants, where all the men wounded iu action are 
convoyed to have their wounds dressed. 

Cockboach. {Set Blacxubtu.) 

Cocoa, or Cacao. ($** Thuousoha.) 

Cocoa, or Cocoa-sot. {Set Goods.) 

Cocoa-hot Fubk, io'-fco.—The seeds of tbe coo os- 
nut palm (Cocos auoj/Vru), well known under the 
name of cocoa-nuts, are contained in a large husk 
composed of solid woody fibres. Thee# fibres were 
woven into fabrics of various softs by the natives of 
Ceylon and India from time immemorial; but it is 
only within the last fifteen yean that this material baa 
been used in England. Cocos-nut fibre is now 
applied most suc ce ssfully to the neasufectUM of 
mats, matting, cordage, brushes, brooms. As. Ac. 
Latterly a method of introducing colour into th* 
manufacture has been devised by dyeing the fibre i 
end some very fine eomhluetion* of eokmie berk been 
fanned, which contrast a u oo te w i ft t Hy with similar 
manufactures io the finest hemp- UonoamBt fibre has 
been used for bedding with greet advantage. It dose 
not become knotty or hard, dose not harbour vermin, 
and is not affected by variation of oUmate. The refuse 
of the bosk forms a perieet material for fern-beds, 
being much less liable to riveoet on offensive odour 
than spout tan, which is often used dor tins purpose. 
CoeoA-nut fibre is also celled sesr, and has luagbeen 
used, for ropM and cordage wndsr this name. 

Cocoox, kok-ton> (fib, stosn), tbe silky tissue or 
envelope which' the tame offlwny insects spin, as • 
covering for tbemsetvef immediately before pawing 
into tbs pup* Harm. The same is also given to cover¬ 
ings made of other materials. Some caterpillars work 
into the silky envelope rite hairs which cover their 
bodies; others imbed lathe network s leaf, or several 
leaves fastened together. The tattm of eomeinseeto 
produce the silken substance of which the cocoons are 
formed in much greater quantity than others. On* of 
the most useful producers is the ordinary silkworm, 
whose cocoon is a close and compact sw ball, enr- 
Yosuoded with a gance-likegtosiy covering.' It consists 
of one toeg continuous thread, sometimes ethootend 
foot long. Same parts'of tbe thread are weaker than 
other*; bat the greater portion can be unwound as 
easily mm hefi of cotton thread. XH&erent iaseota 
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vary ' B the time occupied in apioaingtheir caoootit: 
several dsys are spent by the silkworm in tide task. 
In eonrioi tbe pnpe, many tewti proceed with an 
almost mathematical nicety with regard to the direction 
and disposition of their thread*. 

Cocos, 1(Or, kafctos, a kerne]), in Bot.. » 
Con. of Balms, C. nuctfira, the Aoeoa orooooa-nutpelm, 
iiperhaps tbe moat useful member of that great family, 
which may be said to yield flour, auger, oil, wax, Wine, 
thread, utensil*, timber for habitation*, ami leaves for 
thatohing. The cocoa-out palm itself famishes our 
tropical brethren with most of their necessaries. 
Sager, calledjapyery, i* largely obtained from the jtiw 
which flows out when its apathea end spadix are in, 
lured. Toddy end arrack we produced by tbe fer¬ 
mentation of thw Juioe. The albumen of the seed* 
(ooooe-nuts) »mt the liquid within this (cocoa-nut 

milk) ere impor¬ 
tant article* of 
food in many 
tropical region*. 
The cocoa-nut is 
also largely eon- 
eumed in this 
country. From 
the albumen, or 
edible portion, 
(he concrete oil 
known a* eoeou- 
nnt oii, or cocoa- 
mt butter, is ob- 
tHined. (dVeOn.s ) 
It is now exten- 
aively employed 
a* e candle mate- 
nal end fur mak¬ 
ing soap, being 
imported in enor¬ 
mous quantities 
by I’rico's Candle 
Company. {Set 
Cajroi.n Hast’- 
b-cvubr.) In 
India it i* much esteemed a* e pomatum for strength¬ 
ening the hair i but ate unpleaeant odour, and ita 
liability to become ganoid, prevent its u*o in this 
country for such a purpose. From the flbroua portion 
of the pericarp or the cocoa-nut, the strong fibres 
called coir, or emm-nutjli re*, ere obtained. Tboy ere 
remarkable for their strength end durability, and are 
much used for cordage, mw-tdi, metting, scrub* 
hing-brtuhea, and similar manufactured prodqeu. The 
wood of the cocoa-nut peim is very herd, handsome, 
end durable, and » applied to meny useful purpose*. 
It is commonly called panm g tos mood. 

Cob, tod (Ang.-8ax.)-—Th‘» fl*h is, perhaps, the 
moat important tp the human family of all the 
inhabitants of the deep. It affords labour end 
food to thousands of men, end is one of tbe most 
splendid national resources,—one which, owing to the 
wonderful provision of nature with regard to the 
fecundity of thie fish, is not likely to diminish for a 
considerable period, For more limn four centuries 
has the cod-fishery beau carried on, without any inter¬ 
ruption i yet the supply at the present day hi something 
enormous. A single lAwma has been known to 
capture 500 of this fish in a day of ten bourn. Now, 
ns the cod frequently attorns o weight of 60 Iba, this 
haul of the fisherman, even setting ft down at a mode. 
rate rate, moat have amounted to UMMtUttg like 
20,009 lbs. of flak; and UtKMr tide by several thon. 
sands, and wa get the eHMUUt of eod which fa daily 
obtained during tbe season. Tbe g re e t supply of nod 
is from the beaks of Newfimndiandt but the cod- 
flahenes mar the oaeeta of Scotland, Sweden, and 
Iceland, are by no means insignificant; Tbe principal 
placet in which it it found on our Coasts ere tuna 
aliuded to by Mr. TarredA chafer* bee taken 
place, from tbe sou having shifted their ground. 
Formerly the Oraveseed end Barking fishermen ob¬ 
tained few cod nearer thou tbe Orkneys or tbe Itoggsr 
Book; but, forth* last two or three year*, the supply 
for the Tendon market bee been obtained by going 
no fartber than the Xdwxrtmkire end Norfolk coast*, 
and even between that and Loudon, where previously 
«* 


Code 



COB. 


Tory few flto could be obtained," There sre about 6,000 
vessel*<6ne»v#d la the cod-fishery. in odditiou tea 
lsrye quantity of email boats. Ail titecod arc caught 
Iw hook* end line* {the bait uaed Commonly consists . 
of the pets, whelks, end pieoes of turion* fishes. Oar 
wonder at the ettreordifiery ekf^j" of this fish ia eon* 
sideraMy diminished when we «samfoe the roe of the 
end. By thorn who bare token tbe'trouble to 
themwrivee, ft has been calculated tint when one de¬ 
vours offeree, fa* also devours no less than shout 
ifiikon\»Hba. of food, feippoaing it were allowed to 
arrive *t maturity. One's Main reels «t the bare ids* 
of reckoning whet mioAt be tiio condition of ood-dom 
if tbeee fishes were left done for * few years. Tbe cod 
is a very voracious fish, a good instance of which is 
related by Terrell. " Mr. Crouch/' esya be, M hen 
taken thirty-five crabs, none less then the rise of * 
half-crown piece, from the stomach of s cod.” It to 
not particular to its diet, but devours indiscriminately 
all tbe small 
fish it can 
catch. The 
Modus operand 
di of the fish¬ 
ermen is thus 
described i — 

“For the deep- 
scofiahingvery 
king hues are 
used; — these 
aro fixed to 
the bottom by 
mentis of a 
small anchor, the other end being supported bye buoy, 
nod the books sre placed at the extremities of short, 
lines, usually about six feet in length, attached at 
intervals to the main Boo. The long line* ere usually 
left for about six hours, or far a whole this, when 
they are taken tip end examined. In the interval the 
fishermen are not idle; they carry on the work of 
destruction by means of lianddiucs, of which each 
man manages a pair."—Dallas's Jntmal Kingdom. 

Com, teo'-da (tul.), literally, e (dose or termination, 
an Italian word applied to a certain number of bare 
which form the final close of a composition. 

Cooibidh, kc-dfi'-re-ww (far, Marion, a leathern 
pouch), in Bot,, a gen. of plants belonging to the net. 
ord. LtmminoMf, sub-old. Cantlpiniea. C. OCufj/b- 
Hum and obtutifolium, both natives of Sierra I/rona, yield 
fruits known as the brown end the velvet tamarinds. 
The pulp of each kind ia eaten, and has an agreeable 
taste. 

Cot>s,Jwa4(from Let, eorfwr, a manuscript), in Juris,, 
is applied to a compilation of laws made by public au¬ 
thority. Several collections of the Roman law ore 
designated by thie name, the chief of which are,' the 
ftregorisn and Hennoeenian codes, made by two cele¬ 
brated Jurisconsults, (iregorin* and Hcrmogenea, and 
containing the constitutions of the emperors from Ha¬ 
drian to Constantine t the Tbeodoslsn code, published 
in 488 hy command of the emperor Theodosius II. | ana 
the Juttigton code, prepared by comm and of the em- 
peror Jnstp) tiro, endfifttimhlisnad in *9£, end stecohd 
time after tevision, to 8M. There an several of (ho 
modern systematic collections of laws designated by 
tbe title of code, tbe chief of which arc the cede of 
Frederick tbe direst of Prussia; that of Catherine of 
Russia (confined to criminal jurisprudence) ; that of 
Joseph II. of Austria ; and the eetehnted OMto »few* 
Utm in France. In France, before lTt», there was no 
uniform system oflegislation; in sum* porta the Ro¬ 
man law prevailed, fo others ancient euatMt, both being 
ooppiementod by royal ordinances, These having been 
abrogated a« the snvohftum, aevwal attempts wore 
made to form a code of laws i* eeoardeoee with their 
altered circumstances; but, on account of the unsettled 
state of soeurty a* that period, titthfate ofu satisfaeuwy 
natoto woeeffected- At tomainmea, after be be¬ 
came fimt eowral, copulated oe«ido commissimicrt to 
dvww up e project of »tdvtiigod*,whtob was printed in 
the eorlyjttrt of IfiM, uafiooptH thereof transmitted 
to the different conrttofTrance for their observations 
and suggestions. The Whole was then laid baton too 
tegistotiva section of to# council of state, sod ike va¬ 
rious point* successively discussed, ftapeteou himself 
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taking i»n active part in tha debates, After being sub¬ 
mitted to the tribunate, it was at length prtmnlgatod 
an the oivil law of France in ItHH. when Napoleon 
wsb rafted to the empire, the title Cede civil dee lfran- 
prn* van changed to Code tfaipoUon. In 1818 the former 
title waft rretired, and in 1853 the title Code Napollon 
was again given to it. This code,which regulate* the civil 
right* of the people, ae regard* perron and property, 
in its general arrangement and distribution resembles 
the IfMtitntiona of Jnstinian,' ft is divided into three 
books, the first of which trente of the civil relations of 
individual* j the second of property in its various kind* 
and modifications ; and the third of the various made* 
in which property is legally acquired. Beside* the Code 
rinil, the French written law comprises five other codes. 
The Code de Provider* eioile xcAoiot to the forms of pra- 
cos* and the modes of procedure before the various 
civil court*,—The Codedt Commerce, a* its name indi¬ 
cate*, bear* upon commercial transaction*. It consists 
of four books, the first of which treats of commerce in 
general, of the various classes of commercial men, of 
partnerships, ho.; the second of maritime commerce; 
the third of bankruptcies i and tha fourth of commer¬ 
cial tribunals .—Code d’JmtrHcdon ertmbuUc regulate* 
the forms of procedure in criminal cases.—The Code 
final defines tha various kinds of crimes, and tbrir 
several punishments, This and the preceding were j 
promulgated in 1BW; bot important change* have been 
made Upon them by subsequent enactments, particu¬ 
larly in 1832.—The rixth and last of these is the Code 
fereelier, which waa published in 1887, and relates to 
the administration ot the woods and forests. 

Codkt, ko'idex (Let.), originally denoted the trunk of 
a tree, and Was afterwards applied to the wooden tablets 
covered with wax whieb wore used by the ancients for 
writing. It afterwards came to be applied to a book 
or manuscript generally; and under the emperors, and 
subsequently, it designated collections or civil and 
ecclesfaaijoal laws. (See Com.) In modern Latin it 
denote* a manuiaript volume; as. Codex Alevnndnuns, 
Codex Vaticanns, certain MS. copies of the scored 
scriptures .—Codex retcriptu* (are-written codex), or 
palimpeettue, is an ancient parchment tin which the 
original writing has been defaced, and a different com¬ 
position copied. 

Contort, ked'-i-rii (Lst. oodicUUu), is a supplement 
to a will, where anything la omitted which the testator 
would add, or which he wnuld explain, oiler, or re¬ 
tract ; and it is the same with a testament, ana taken 
as part thereof i and it must be executed in the same 
manner hi a will, and be attested by two witnesses at 
least, who must be present when the testator signs or 
acknowledges it; and they must sign their names, as 
witnesses thereto, in his presence and in the presence 
of each other. 

Comioairs, koJtern*', small mortals that were for¬ 
merly used for throwing grenades, a kind of ahell on a 
small seals. They were named after their inventor, 
Goehorn, a celebrated military engineer. * 

Cai.imuu, se-Iw-irr-oi'-lo (Or, Ms, hollow, 
ferae, an anomaly), in Zool., one or the two sab-king¬ 
dom* into which the Radinla of Ouvior have recently 
been divided. It corresponds to the 9 l*** Brigpi of 
former writers, and includes moat of those curious sta¬ 
tionary creatures which are introduced into marine 
cqnarta; aa the aea-anemonea and sertulwin. (See 

Catocturu, se'-i-JWfss, In Bet, a «n. of plant* 
belonging to the n*t ord. Anamtce*. The specie* O. 
poleeorpa is the herbaria*, or ysilow-dyr tree of Son- 
dan. It* barkrields a beautiful yellow colour. which 
is much nsed nr dreiug ia certain part* of Africa. 
■When rednoed &>„ a sosts* powder, tin* bark is - 


carried to radons oountriea within_the tropics, sad. 
at the preaent titan, it ia cultivated wherever the cli¬ 
mate ia suitable. In some countries it seldom attains 
a greater height than eight or ten,feet; but in others, 
its average height, when foil grown, ia from fifteen to 
twenty feet. It is covered with dark, Smooth, shining, 
and evergreen foliage. It is raised from the seed in 
nurserW, and is transplanted when about six month* 
old. In three years it comes 
into foil bearing, and, under fa- 
vonrablecircumstances, will con¬ 
tinue to bear for twenty year*. 

It blossoms throughout the year, 
so that mature fruit and opening 
flower-buds may he seen at the 
same time. The roasted seed or 
bean baa bent need to form a 
beverage ih Abyssinia from tune 
’ - In Persia it Jn 
' use as 
From 



valuable topieul Remedy in the treatment of ulcers. 
It contains the alkaloid ierberi n e, towhieh it* ttiditk 
n*l virtue* ore probably due. 

Otrm, lo/.V/.o (from Coffee, in Africa, where it 
grow* in abundance), a gen. of plants .belonging to 
the not. ord. Giaritomiew. The specie* C. aroHea i* 
the ooffke-pUnt, or awAwa of the Arab*, the seed* of 
which, when ro**ts<F and ground, are nsed to Moron 
the drily end most oherished drink of probably mom 
than a hundred muttons of human being*. The plant 
it said to hr a native of Arabia Fthx and Southern 
Abyssinia, from the im»r region It ha* been 
IB 


immemorial, 
known to hove been in 
early u« the year $78. 

Abyssinia it was introduced into 
Arabia in the beginning of the 
18th osntf . and about "the coresr-r lam. 

middle of th£' following can- . 

tnry it been, to'be used In Constantinople, where, in 
spito of thv violent opposition of the prnsts.it i,mii 
became au article of genefri consumption. In luj.., 
the first London coffee-house won opened in George 
Yard, Lombard Street, by a Greek named Pasqua; 
and twenty vesrik after, the first in Fram e was tula- 
Wished at Mursejllts. Since that time, both the cul¬ 
ture and consumption of coffee hove continually ex¬ 
tended. About forty millions of pounds we annually 
consumed in this country atone, mud the consumption 
for tile whole world has neon estimated nt about (100 
millions of pounds. In the London market nt the 
commencement of July, 1882, the dash prices for (lie 
coffees of different cot;:-tries in bond were as quoted 
lielowJVaiiw! Ojrlea. fine, per cwt.73s. to ,3*.; or- 
dinorr. 69*. to 71s. Plantation Ceylon, fine, 91*. to 
92*.other kinds, 88s. to 88*. down to 70*. to SO,. 
Jamaica, finest, 129*. i other kinds, 78*. to 90*., 71*. 
to 73*., and 85*. to 70s. Coeia Pica, 77s. to 85*. and 
7(ls. to 77*. Jana, 70*. to 78s. Mot**, foie. lid*, to 
130*.; good, 110*. to 115s.; ordinary, 80s, to 98s. STM- 
licherrif, 78*. to 85s. SI. Domingo, 88*. to 72». The 
dutv, :lrf. per lb. and 1 per cent., is, of oourse, not in¬ 
cluded in three quotation*. ’The above list, token 
with our statement respecting the annual consumption 
of coffee in Britain, wffl suable the reader to form 
some idea of the extent of ,dnt trade in the produce of 
C.araiim The Arabian, or Mocha coffee; is small, and 
of a dark yeUow notour; thejavsnand Bast-ln®an are 
larger and of o paler yellow: the Ceylon, Weak- Indian, 
and Brasilian have a bluish or greenish-grey tint. 
Coffee owee iU vsloable properties chiefly to the pre¬ 
sence of an alkaloid called cqffH**. and a volatile oil. 
It is remarkable that tea should contain precisely the 
tame principle, tteiru said cofeine being identical. 
The sensible properties nod efihets of coffee, bke those 
of tea, are too well known to require to be stated in 
detail. It exhilarates, arouse*,and keep# awake; it 
counteracts the stupor seoamari by disease, by 
hlipie, or by opium; tt allay* hunger to a certain 
extent; give* to the weary increased strength and 
vigour, and Impart* n feeling of oomfort and repose. 
Its physiological effects upon the system, so fw m they 
have been investigated, appsrar to jbi, that, yhiis ft 
makes the brain more active, ft soothe* the body gene¬ 
rally, make* the change and wa s t e of matter slower, 
end the demand for food in raroquMt lea*. In 
Sumatra and some of too neighbouring island* an 
infouionof the roasted leaf mnaed a* a substitute for 
tea, and it called co ffs ste * . The leaf contain* the 
atom principles pa toe seed, and therefore ha* analo¬ 
gous propaniM. Betide* tha rari <7, oro&fat, tome 

other specie# are cultivated for theiraeeds; **, C. iso- 

fkfasM, srrown'in Neptol! C. maswwMwme, ionto* 
coast of jdoi*mMquc; rod C. mmtrUtu**, In the 
Msun^uii 

C«mm (See Court a.) . 

Cornt store. W’/rdto (Fr. affine, a box; Aug.- 
Sox. damn, to stop up), a ease or wato : ;;xt strno- 
tore feed in the tod Ofarirer brother water, for the 
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purpose of keeping the bottom dry while bnildlag tbs 
foundation* orbndgro, piers, to., Cofferdams are 


formed in various way*. They an sometime* a«4« 
atith a single, and somctfanas with a double inekssore: 
in the latter ease clay or chalk is rammed in between 
the two, to keep out the water. Generally aoofferdsm is 
made by driving a tuunber of timber piles close fos'ether, 
iu two or more rows, according to the nature of the 
bottom and the depth of water. The distance between 
the rows varies from four to tan feet, and the spaoa la 
tilled up with puddled clay. In some oases ooftrdam* 
are made with only one row 


Colpoptem 


tioft— are withdrawn, cohesion 
with rosnlts (hat arodlffereut 


■ rrij of it r* d n 




body which ha* bean melted it suddenly 
taka* the form of an irregolarsolld. 

cohesion ia exerted »«oro slower, the par__ 

united in regular forms. (Sn CxratsVUMTiOX.} 
After the particles of a body here been separated, the' 
force of cohesion wiQ make them reunite if they aro 
pressed closely together.' Two clean smooth sheets of 
glues, if pressed together, wilt cohere so as to require 
«oni£ti*nMs fores to separate them. Cohesion is tha 
attraction exerted hr homogeneous or like partie s, 
and differs from adhesion, which ia the attraction 
ted by heterogeneous or unlike partidea. 

Coboet, <ff«e Lxaiow.) ' 

Comae*. ($wUun.) 


| if t i l /l j f *1 | 


of lead snd wood were also occasionally in use among 
the Batons. In aoma countries, as in Spain, the coffin 
merely serves the purpose of balding the body while it 
is carried to tho grave pr tomb, and is then used to 
perform tl>o sumo office' for other*. In the East tbs 
body of a deceased person is carried to the grave on a 
simple bier, without any coffin, and this custom pro- 


m i.p'-Ttiii ut-j mitsi 11 -M* rzrrr^F*.,niiT ^ rurr-Ti r ulw i ttiim n j n 


»nt. TUis’wus also the practice among the ancient 
.lews, m we know from the account of the widow of 
Kitin'* sorn 

Cooxobbv. (Sh 4«trow*ff.) 

Coosovn, fcog-ne'-rif (bat,, be acknowledges), is 
where a defendant acknowledges nr confesses the 
plaintiff's cense against him to by just and true, and at 
any stage of the cause before judgment suiters judg¬ 
ment to be entered against him at once, or conditions 
for its postponement oh form*, arranged between him 
and the pUvbtiff. It most be signed in the presence nf 
and attested by an attorney expressly appointed by the 
defendant, otherwise the instrument itself, and the 

ide by 



ox-hut Final.) 

■Sax.), is tba dense charcoal remain- 




structire distillation. It consists almost entiraly of 
carbon, with an admixture of tnloersV matter. As coke 
contains so large an amount of carbonaceous mat ter, it 
is particularly valuable where an intense heat without 
smoke is required. It it therefore much employed for 
amrlting-furuftoea j hut its chief use ia as locomotive 
fuel, and it is made for this purpose in enormous quan- 
titles by the different Midway companies. The simplest 
way of coking coal la to bum if* latter material in 
large heaps iu the open air, -;:-«»ing them with ashes 
and earth to prevent.oombustion takiag place too 
rapidly; but this method was found to take Up n 
great deal of specs, and experiments proved that tho 
resulting eoka was not so dense or valuable ns when 
a coking-oven Was employed. These ovens era gene¬ 
rally ranged In rows of one hundred or more, a railway 
being laid along their roofs for the conveyance of the 
coni ami withdrawal of the ooke. The hast has to bo 
regulated carefully during the process, which takes 
thirty nr forty hours. When ookiug ie properly con¬ 
ducted, a very small portion of unconsumed gas and 
soot escapes, and the coal, if good, yields 80 percent, 
of compact coke. Gaa-eoko, formed in the process of 
gas-maluiig, is objected to by many for domsstic pur¬ 
poses, on account of tho sulphur contained in it being 
given off during combustion. Belt thrown on the lire 
is often found to be a good remedy for this evil. Good 
coke should be compact, mid in largo pieces not Fable 
to crumble away. It is pest broken in pieces by * 
pointed instrument, 

Coi.nHtci.cxA, ial-UKs'kai'-tt-e. in Bet., a name 
sometimes given to the oat, ord. Melanihavta (which 
»«*). , 

CoT.cn«u B. M'-tthr-kum (after (hkhit, its native 
country), in Bot.^e gen. of plants belonging to tit* 
not. ord. Ifekudkecew. The most important species 
is C, autumnal*, the common meadow-saffron. This 
is an indigenous perennial, growing in abundance Itt 
the pastures of tUrefordutiire, WororotersMrc, Glow- 


uroc os-like, and of a purple colour. This plant oilers 
a strange oontrsstto most others 3a tits mode of pro* 
daring flowers end Draft, The flowers appear daring 
the autumnal months named, rising from the grimed 
without any leaves] and, when they fade, nothing 


bodies ocbo- 


similar kind. Its action may lie observed in stolid 
mass of matter where tbe oompenent parts cohere with 
a force which mubte.any,mechan i cal action which 
would tend to separate them. Ip Amid bpdle* cohe¬ 
sion i* ranch weaker tiro fr (olios, the part* b«ing dis¬ 
joined with much more earn j and m odrial bodies 
cohesion ie entirely overcome, the mrtiolea repelUog 
one soother Instead of atiraotreg. The force of cohe¬ 
sion is weakened * deatroyed by two genacal arom" 
either by heat, or by the attraction which may b* 
exerted by the partitas of one body oa the partkjes of 
atotber. W h e n t hos e p ost ern - - beat so d tHnmirnlMMm- 


tba seed-vessel or capsule, which ripens about hay*, 
harvest, Both tha eeeds and oprau of th»# plant are 
employed medicinally in gust and rheumatism. In 
improper doses they set M nareotico-acrid, poison*. 
The once celebrated French nostrum for gout, sailed 
IBw a MMn a U 'mtuiKK,' b*pl v lt»,,pmp«rti** to #oU 


Coewn (dkeHOAt.CtiMaafc.) - . 

Courorjrx**, JM-*-op'-ftr-l (Cfr. Moot, a ahestitj 
pforwa, * wing), the name sjriU to an order of in- 
aaote ^sesesaed of fow Wlngit tho external pair not 
bsmgfomed (at flight,,but a* sheaths for the fatertW- 
P*ir. The Grieopforw’ enmprriMnd all the Beet]* 
tribe. The tarres of cdkninurotM insect* undergo » 
u«v,plem tronsfonurtleiii fliose which borrow tn tbw 
gronnd generally prepare for the pope state by remor. 
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mr the earth that surrounds them, so u to form mi root,—the ttirpu, trank, or oonunon stock whence 
open oval spec*; others form * kind of cocoon or mb these relations ere branched out. (Stt hmca.) 
round them; ana some assume the perfeot state with- Ooiunoir to a Bnrcnoe, koi-iaf'-iA**, is the 
out any sort of preparation. ARtosgh some of these set of conferring or bestowing a benefice by the 
inseots may be injurious to vegetation, taken as a bishop, or other ordinary, where he hu the right 
whole, there can be no doubt that their esistenoe is of psironoge. It comprises both institution end pre- 
oondueive to man's Comfort, and in some eases to a settptfton. 

lmtoh greater extent than be suspects. Thus, the tiger- CMbucc, koP-Uki (Let, sets, together, and trgo, t 
beetles (CUrituUtidte), the predacious groand'bsattas read), is spplied to certain short prsyerwin the Liturgy 
(Oorabula), the diving-beetles (3Dytiteidm), the lady- of the Church of Kngbuid, as Mao in that of Home, 
birds {ConvintUitla), and many others, do mankind It is, rathe name impose, a prayer read together with 
great service by preying upon caterpillars, plont.lice, other ports of the sarnoe, either usually or an a 
ho., while the many dung-beetlee (CepHdidm, Mitt*- particular ooesskm. . 

vida, Btotrupidm, Ac.), do goad work as removers of Oour>. £»*»*, hWiMdtere , is applied in Xit. to 
oarrion and se scavengers generally. Others there are a book containing a sole M i e n of passages from various 
which subsist on the various poisonous fungi j and authors, usnaUy for the hMnm» of youth) as the 
others, again, which attack deed but etiil steading CoUteUmta Qrittm. 

trees, and in a very short time cause .them to oease Collsox, imP-lq- (list. eolltgU im, a colteetian or 
to cumber the ground. assemblage), primarily denoted on association or body 

Couo, kol'-ik (Or. knlon, the colon), in Med., is a of man united together by the same lews or customs, 
name given to several diseosea which are characterized or in the same office or employment. Hence, among 
by severe pain of the bawela, with disteusion or flstu- the Homans, w* find the word applied not only to eor- 
lenee, but without looseness or diarrliova. Medical porations rnj ' iug certain righta, as the priests, augurs, 
men distinguish no fewer than seven different kinds of Ac., but to men rathe same office, as consuls, qutestors, 
this complaint; os, l.^usswrfie, in which the principal tribunes,—t*- nv-body of merchants or mechanics, or 
symptoms are sharp and spasmodic pains about the even to nan mUi) Of themeanest citizens or slaves, 

naval i 2. Sltrcoraetou*, when the pain is accompanied In amoral, i>tcdt*ense it was applied to a corporation 
with constipation of the bowels; 0. Accidental, when or assomatina of persona, of which there were many 
occasioned hy indigestible food, or by acrid matter in at Rome, and which required confirmation by special 
the intestines; 4. BUioui, when ueaompnnicd with enactment. They possessed property as a corporate 


the intestine*! 4. Siliout, when ueoomponicd with enactment. Til 
vouitlng of bite or with obstinate eostivenesa ; 6. Flat- body, and hods 
nlent, whoa it arises from flatulence in the bowels; is a society of 


ssed property as a corporate 
i chest. In England a college 
as is ting ss a corporate body. 


of iced. Among the most frequent anuses of this dts- is also an academical institution, endowed with re* 
esse may he named poisonous or unwhnlesou|e sub. venues, and subject to a private code of laws. Its 
stauees, long-undigested food, redundancy of vitiated particular form and constitution depend upon the 
Idle, intense cold, worms, do. The treatment will, in terms of the foundation. The tefins college and uni- 
each case, depend very mush upon the oause i gene- versify are often confounded in modern times, and in 
rally, the first object is to procure an evacuation of the Scotland and America the distinction has been very 
bowels by mild and unirritating aperients. Opiates much lost sight of. A college is an institution fur the 
may be resorted to In order to allay the spasute, and advancement of learning j a university is for the con* 
the warm bath and fomentations are often of great (erring of degrees. At Oxford and Cambridge a 
service. It is usually necessary to persist in k course college has a twofold character,—1. as an endowed 
of mild aperients for some time, and all irritating sub* society, composed of a head, fellow* and scholars; and 
stances in the food are to be avoided, 3. as a place of education, (Am UstmunxY, Ctii* 

Counsel*. (8tt vol. I. of this work.) nnnura UmvxHsrax,Oxroao CnivnnsiTT, Lonnov 

Contrail, hol-lop**' (Lat. eeffe^ms, from eollakor, (jmivsusjtt, Ac.) The colleges of Prance are very 
I Shrink down), is a wasting or shrinking of the body, different from those of this country,,taring educational 
-or of a part of it, or • sudden and extreme depression institutions established throughout foe country, and 
of its strength and energies. bearing some resemhtenee to the German gymnasia. 

Counts, koVdar (but. eothm, the neok), the part of There are about 330 in aO, and they ere wider the 
a garment wbieh surrounds the nsek, or something control of the University ofFnnoe, 
worn round the n«ck, ns a chain or ring of metal. Count or Jowio* r in Scotland, consist* of thu 
Among the amnesia, collars were sometimes worn as supreme civil court, or Court of Session, with ell its 
badges of servitude. Several orders of knighthood members sad offioers, including advocates, clerks of 
are distinguished by the collars which they wear, session, clerks of the bills, writers to the signet. 
These dollars are made of gold, enamelled, and foe- solicitors before the supreme courts, Ao. 
qnentty set with ciphers or other designs: the badge Couuun Cutmon, kol4t'-j*«tU, is so called foam 
of the order Is attached to tha collar. and He* on having a college or chapter of eaoon* attached to it, 
the breast when worn. The colter of the order of butno bishop; and thus mflers from noothedrahwhleh 
the Garter eosibte of twenty-sit piece*, cochin the iethe seeof a bishop. Ills natter (he jurisdiction cf 
form of a garter, enamelled azur*. and connected by the bishop of the didoes* in which it k situated, 
gold !)»»**- The George, or figure of St. George on Counouxie, fceUs^MMs, a religion* sect formed 
horsebuek encountering the dragon, is attached to the among the Armintent and Baptist* in Holland about 
collar. Bound each of the pteeea which form the thb beginning of the 17th century. They received the 
collar of the Garter i* the motto of the order,—" Houl mum of CoUegiants heea us e they Baited their assem- 

^£5S&T&~* (H —H a- 

which hangs by the side, wot forest) « eetfofcrol grayer. They JwM meradOemroationa twine a year st 
ewnvsM b that which is made over end above the Hfactnshrg. Boar Ls vd s n i w h race they ora eonietimaa 
principal deed inelf. CbfiMsra! segWfck where n 
deed is made of other lajBrar p iii li .' l y beside thoee 
granted by the prindphyputgage OP other security} 
and if a man covenantsfom another, and enter* into aland alcohol. When this solution is etpeeed to the air, 
bond for performance of his covenant, the bond ia a tb« ether and alaohol evsnorsta, tearing behind a thin 
ceHoferaf aMunuice, beeaute it is external, and without tough pdUala. It is used csetarively to pharmacy, for 
the nature and essence at the covenant. forming an artificial skin cm excoriated surfaces, aswi 

Conuvxnsa ConsxxerTtnrr or Knronim,— Cotta- in photography. (Set TsMoeimr.) 
feral rsMiens agree with lineal* in this, that they Oowunow. (St* Cowixun.) 
descend foosafoe same stock or ancestor) but differ ta Counnuxi, (Or. JMferfs, • little 

this, that they do pot dewand one foam foe other, coke), were sporty Of ftmate devotees, mentioned by 
f Wnterml I m mn ate such, then, as liueaOv spring Bpiphaoius. Towards the end of the 4th eeotnry they 
Gam on* and the same ancestor, who is tha stirp* or cshom from Thrace into Artibta, sad paid divine lunour* 
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to the Virgin, celebrating annually a solemn toast to 
her honour, at which they ©flared cakes. 

CotxTBnni, hol l ir '-ittm (Or. iottvrion). In lied., 
.»«« formerly applied to any medicament employed to 
restrain dafinxionst bad It ia new confined to topical 
remedies for disorders of the eye* ;—*n eye-salve, Or 
eye-wash. 

Couxuiui MoM'eie, in Bot., a gen. of Want* 
belonging to the Bet. ogd. Aroear. The speetoeH #*• 
and othere hare lame fleshy com*, which an 
much naed aa food is Madeira and the West Indio*, 
where they are knows a* cocoes, «W<w*, o# $am$, {8 m 
3 ) iosco»*a for the troe yams.) C. kittal*n*i* baa also 
edible eorms, which are used aa food intha Bindsyw. 
C. a*ttq>ur»m in Egypt, and P, aumhW III the Sooth* 
Sea Islands, yield conns which are eaten. 

CoLocnmi, htfoiMI (Ovl Mo ta aft l e), the letter 
cucumber or bitter apple, a well-known draetio hydra* 
gogue cathartic. It a the fnflt of the OttiaUuwl* 
eyitftiM, a plant belonging to the oat. old. CtmrbUuttm, 
and supposed to ha the * wild tine” of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Two kinds of Mtoeynth an known In com¬ 
merce; namely, Titrity, or pssitrf eefosynth, which is 
imported from the Levant, the north of Afrion,*nd 
Spain, and Mcyndart, Or eoloeynth, which 

■cornea from Mogadon. The former ia the beat, and 
is generally employed tit medicine t the latter being 
prraci pally used by dbemtoU for their ahow-bottles. 
The seeds pos»MS the purgative property to a slight 
extent j but the pulp toby far the most active part of 
the fruit. In large doses, cotocynth is an irritant 
poison. It owe* ita properties to a pan liar bitter prin¬ 
ciple, which has bam named etbeynml*. 

CotoGitn Bxstk, Mfeue', an earthy mass of lignito, 
occurring in a large irregular bed forty or fifty foot 
thick, near Cologne- When livigated, it forms a pig¬ 
ment of a brown colour. It is composed of wood 
partially fossilised. 

Cotoir, ko'-ltm (Or. Mew, a member or limb), in 
Anat., is the largest of the intestines, or, rather, the 
largest division o? the intestinal canal. This canal is 
divided into the small and great intestines, the former 
consisting of the duodenum, jejunum, and ileum; the 
latter of the cascom, colon, and rectum. The great 
intestine commeucesin the right iliac fossa, in a dilata¬ 
tion of considerable able, called the caecum. It as¬ 
cend* through the right Intubar and hypochondriac 
regions to the wider surface of the liter; passes trans¬ 
versely across the abdomen, on the confines of the 
epigastric and umbilical regions, to the left hypochon- 

to the left iliac fossa , where* It becomes convoluted, 
and forms the sigmoid flekura, from which the rectum 
ostende to the anna- The colon la thus divided into 
four parte,—the aseeodiiig, transverse, descending, and 
the sigmoid flexure. The colon, in men, averages from 
•i to 6 feet in length, and about 2 incites in diameter, 
being nboat n fourth part a* long, and twice an wide, 
art the small intestine. The canal ia not smooth and 
uniform, a» in the small intestines, bat bulge* out 
between the band* of muscular fibre into various pro¬ 
minences, more or less regular in their form, in which 
the Asks ledge for a two, and become deprived of 
much of their moietsM ne they are boiled onwards by 
the peristaltic action to tin rectum and anus. The 
mbs is enveloped fat tbs serous membrane called the 
peritoneum, which fonts the external covering of all 
the abdominal viscera. (Bm Imssturaa.) 

Cowrit, in Onm, Is ft point Or character 
thus (i), and to used tofttavk * pause less than the! 
of a period, and greater than that of a semiookm; 
or rather it may be said to be need Where the sene* of 
* passage is complete, bat tfnseedtaftee toftoteoaelnded. 
It distinguishes a member of a sentence wfcfrh woold 
mftk e a complete aanteaaa of Heelf, bat to followed by 
an additional part, making it stare fall eadoomplet*, In 
practice, sus among thebeet writera of tksvmM 
day, the ettot and smninclau are frequently me 
founded; and, Ind eed, the former is novgtfmg vary 
Tntirlr fmt nf ■til 

Colo wan, M-ni flfr-), the d sclg n attn nbf afield 
officer who has the command of * regiment n bat¬ 
talion. The colonelcy of amgimeat is generally given 
to aospe mmitmMn* general officer for dtotiagowbed 
service*; and the office to nstoaeniw, the actual pipn- 
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mend of the regiment devolving on tow lien tenant- 
colonel, who is responsible for the drill and dtooipUne 
of tbeeorpe. The form ia not found in English wili- 
tary history prior to the twp of Queen JfiUaahwth. 
when eotonma ware eppolntedcver regiments divided 
into tan companies, each oommaoded by a captain. It 
is snpposed to be derived from the tut eereamfos, 
which implies the act of installing an officer to the 
command of a corps of men; and thin seems probable, 
as eemnst to the Hpaoish title for an officer of this 
sank. 

CouMnturtojr. { 8 m Goiotrx.) 

Cownum* Bosun, kto*toifol**i to a so¬ 
ciety to theljaited fltatca ofAmerica, founded in 19tfl, 
with a view *' to promote end execute a pUn for oelo- 
nixing (with their oonsent) .the free people of colour 
residing to that poop try, either in Africa or eosno other 
place, aa Congress shall doom expedient, 1 " Bherhro, 
on the westenp eout of Africa, was selected as a suit- 
able spot forme colony, and in 1820 tli« first ship was 
dispatched with 08 colonists. In ISA* it ecu loin ed 
more than 1,200 inhabitants; and subsequently it 
received the name of Liberia. In 1847 Liberia, with 
the full consent of the society, became an independent 
republic. From the foundation of the society down to 
IMP its receipt* have been 1,300,939 dollars, ftnd it has 
■cat ont penny 10,000 emigrants. 

Oohoviraus, bol'-cn -aU (Let. cetoeui*, a column), 
the name given in Areh. to a row of eotumoa which arc 
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round the whole of the exterior of a building, or the 
interior if it be a quadrangle with a court in the centre, 
it is called a peristyle. Colonnade* are to be seen in 
front of the Brittoh Museum,. the Italian Opera. 
House, Covent Carden, and round liar Majesty's 
Theatre ia the Hay market. 

Colour, M'-o-m (Let. esfoufo, a possession inland, 
a farm; from eofo, 1 till or cultivate), originally Sig¬ 
nified a number of parson* transferred from one coun¬ 
try or place to another, where lands wen allotted to 
them. Ur. Johnson defines it to be " a body of people 
drawn from t lie mother-country to inhabit some distant 
place." 1 f to this we add that they still retain a cer¬ 
tain political connection with the mother-country, the 
definition will be sufficiently corrupt. Four kinds of. 
colonics are distinguishable ••—1. Such os servo to ease 
the Inhabitants of a country where the people have 
become too numerous to subsist conveniently toge¬ 
ther ; 2. those established by victor* among a van¬ 
quished people, to keep them to awe and obedience; 
9. those formed by emigrants driven by oppression from 
their netivp country to seek pence end subsistence in 
distant parts; A such a* are formed solely for pur¬ 
poses of trade. In foe first of tbssa senses, colonisa¬ 
tion must have taken place at a very early period of 
the world's history, whan the human men began to 
disperse, first t hrough the various regions of the East, 
and afterwards through the more remote parts of 
the globe. These, .however, were not stoutly colonists, 
in the sense in which the word to now need, for tli>- 
parent country had no control over the settler*, and 
afforded thrift no protection, the Fhwifetons were 
the earliest people that we bate any account of send¬ 
ing ont colonies. In theto commercial enterprise* tiny 
established colonies in Cyprus, Crete, SMIy ,Md Other 
islands of the Mediterranean, and on the coast of 
Spain. The Creek* went early prompted toeofcmfoa-, 
turn by the narrow limit* of their territory; and they 
setab&abed oounmnitote* in Asia Minor and the tolasi* 
awl coast* of the Mediterranean. Btili.thoagii the** 
communities were to rinse connect io* with the parent 
states, they were not strictly colonise in the wodera 
tense of the teffik Thelfomsn* want flu Jwt people 
to organize a system of mtofttoatlon w age r, sihleh the 
colonists stSl remained MffiBct to ibe central power. 
The earlier Roman eolontoatieee formed by establish- 
iag bodice of ffiemen eltisea* to o to ea s taken to war, 
wbo exercised authority over the vanquished, and 
kept them to subject too; to theRoman power. Crio> 
ti«* were the ontpeeto ef tba sfttpixa, the mean* by 
which the Larin language and mriHdntwn were ka- 
precsed on aubject peepWs. According to Servian, 
’‘a colony to a society of men led in one hoof toalUed 
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piece, furni«hed with dwelling* given to them tinder bat efter * colony hen been full/ established, end not 
curtain condition* and regulations," They are eent on such a fixating a* to be able to maintain itself, it 
out by a decree of the etete, or with the general con- come* to be an important question how far It 1* right 
sent of tbe people, “Those who leave without inch a or proper to tbe mother-country to retain ft in-sub* 
consent, hut in consequence of civil dissensions, are jeetion. It i* rarely the case that a colony yielda a 
not colonies." The Homans had two kinds of >5ol0- greater revenue than it required for its government 
nies,—the-Homan end the Latin. The inhabitante and defence, and toe deficiency must necessarily fall 
of the former had nearly all the rights of Borneo upongthe mother-country. The total expense of her 
ritisens, except suffrage, end observed the laws, rail- various colonies to Britain la upwards of £-1,000,000 
gion, and festivals of Bom*. The Latin colonists, on annually. “ If our present reflation with a colony such 
the other hand, though subject to the supremacy of as Jamaica or Canada entails any expense on the 
Home, formed a. separate state, and possessed a const!- mother-country, we may .ask whether all the cotn- 
tution of thrir own. They did not enjoy the rights of merchtl advantages that ,result from this relation would 
citizenship, and in war served not in the legions, lint not be equally seenred if only the free commercial 
among the auxiliaries. There were also military coin- relation existed, and 'that of administration were to 
nies, which consisted of soldiers to whom land was oease. In support of this view, it is shown that the 
given, instead of pay and provisions, after their commerce or Great Britain with the United States, 
campaigns. In modern times the states pf Genoa and now free and- independent,, baa Increased most wonder- 
Vsmce were the lint to turn tbeifcjgpttentiou to fully since the tepenfliton, and probably more rapidly 
colonisation. The colonial establishments of the thnu it would have increased under the colonial ay stem. 
Genoese were commercial, similar to those of the This being the oasa, a similar increase .might be anti- 
uucieut Phmnicians. They were governed by con- cipated in the trade wifh *11 these'foreign possessions 
sals sent from Genoa, and the order and justice of whoso trade is really of any importance. —(Article 
their administration have been much extolled. The Colony, in JZnalUk CycUpat B«.) Mo colonies were ever 
V onetianeolonizat ion was of a more military character, reckoned half *0 valuubie as (nose which now form the 
liko that of Borne. They sought conquest and do-' United Sts* j qnd it was generally supposed that 
minion, and ruled over toe earlier inhabitants of the their ema'i >itjpp would bo decisive of tltc fate of 
countries. Portuguese colonisation much resembled Britain. < thtf contrary, however, our trade, our 
the Venetian, establishing military despotisms to ecu- wealth, our power, have been greatly increased, 
trslise the native trade. As ’Portugal declined in Colophok, Icatr.a-fan (C}r.), in liibl., is applied to 
colonial power, Spain rose into eminence,—moinlv in the conclusion on the last psgc of an early-printed 
aonseqnenee of the discovery of theNew World, Their book, where the printer’s name, place, date, Jtc., were 
settlements were essentially Military. Gold and silver inverted, before toe introduction of -title-pages. It is 
wore the main objects of their ebUirprjsb,—not as the taken from the Greek proverb “ to put n Colophon to 
legitimate proceeds of commerce, hut as the spoils of it?" meaning to complete a thing, in alluvion to the 
force. At alator period, these settlement*nuderuont famous cavalry of Colophon, an Ionian city of Asia, 
modification toward n commercial character. The whose charge usually decided a battle, 

Dutch, after establishing their independence, soon CoLoqcumn.*. { fit * Colockkth.) 
turned their atteution to extending their commercial Colossi 4 vs, KristLK to tub, ko-loth'-yiutt, is one of 
relations iu foreign parts. By the early part of the the smaller canonical epistles of the Mew Testament, 
17th century they had taken, one after another, all tbe addressed by St. Paul to the Christians of Uolntsir. a 
Portuguese settlements in the Bast, with the exception city of Phrygia. The evidences in favour of the 
of Goa; and by (he middle of that century their power authenticity of tins epistle arc so stroug, that few even 
had reached its height: their posnessions under the of the extreme rationalists of the present day have 
jurisdiction of the governor of Batavia had attained ventured to deny it. It is generally believed to have 
the extent of an empire; and these magnificent results been written by the apostle Paul from Jioiuo about 
were accomplished hy a trading company, liko the A.n.02. There is a very dose connection between this 
English East-lmliaCompany, and managed by aboard epistle and that addressed to the Ephesians. They 
of dir entire* in Europe. The chief object of the Dutch were both written about the same time, and the cond'i- 
iu colonising was to inn-ease and to monopolize their turn of both ehnrches was somewhat similar. Xlio 
trade, and to this all their efforts were directed. The chief object of the apostle in this epistle was .evidently 
fYotioh oolonir.ed Canada, and, on tbe whole, in a to counteract certain philosophic or JudaUtie doctrines 
humane manner; bnt their establishments were too that had crept into the Cojoasian church, and which be 
much of a military character, and the civil population regarded as endangering the purity of the Christian 
inrrensed very slowly. Louisiana they bought from religion. He exhort* them steadfastly to adhere to 
Spain, but made little progress in it, and sold it to the doctrines which he taught, sad to reject ell soch 
tln> United States. Their reoentiy-soquired colony of errors. From the allusions mode to them in this 
Algeria was obtained by conquest, and bus had to be epistle, we gather that in many respects they resent, 
maim sinrd at a great coat of mood. The English bled the dreamy speculations of tbe jfswisb Bssanes, 
colonies have been acquired in almost every possible moulded and extended by oontaet with the fifise philo- 
variety of way,—by settlement, by conquest, by treaty. sophy which, under the form and name of Gnosticism, 
They n*v# generally local legislatures, elected by the prevailed over the Best. , 

jieoplc, ana n governor and council named by tbe Colossus, Ao-Im'-c as (Let.), a word used by the 
sovereign. “The Fhcenieiau colonies were factories; ancient Greeks and Homans to designate a statue of 
the Homan colonies were garrison*; the ftpauisb eolo- gigantic size. The most remarkable work of this kind 
nies were goid-tniupe worked by Bases; France justly was the Coloestt* of Rhodes, a statue of Apollo, or the 
placed the product* of her Algerian colony in our Sun, which was so high that, it is said, ships in foil ssil 
Exhibition under the heading ‘ Ministry of War.’I could pass between it* leg*. It was considered one of, 
The'Greek cities, in the hour of their greatness, founded I the seven wonders of the world, and was the work 
new cities the ooihterpart* of themselves. England j of Cham, a pupil «f Lysis-,'. who spent twelve 
has had the honour—an honour which OO disaster can years in making it, It tin* iw Grseian feat in height, 
now‘rend from her—of becoming the .parent of new] and stood with extended }s» on the two moles which 
nation*. To colonise iu this, the highest sens*, lathe) formed the entrance into the harbour. According to 
attribute of freedom."— fTkrlbmdeifeti qftk* Amiri- JPiinjr,it oo*t30OUlent», sndfSw persons oould embrace 
ns* Oolmki, byOoidwin Smith.) Tfcfce are uumsrotis it* thumb. Within wse a spiral atearease, which led 
important questions in SMKtioi connected with this to the summit, whence, by mesas of * great mirror 
subject which onr limStaKb not admit of our enter- attached to the neck, Syria end the ships proceeding to 
ing won. Colonization has been one of the most Egypt ought be seen. This famous states was thrown 
important meant in the spread of eivitisstion. The down and shattered by an earthquake in b.c. 224, about 
nation that found* a colony in an unooeupied corns- .fifty-six yearn after its erection..& Bor tttynmke 
try, or to a country- occupied only by savages, ex- fragment* lay about the base, when they were sold by 
tends the empire of eivlUxotion.jt may be to an the Saracens to a Jew of Bates*, who loaded 000 camels 
indefinite degree. Tbe commercial intercourse that with the metal. One of the most remarkable works 
springs up between a mother-country and her colo- j of this kind in modem times is the colossal statue of 
nies is necessarily qf great advantage to the former;; Banns, at Munich. It reprercst* a Titanic Virgin, 
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J.,of culm majestic beauty, with Alton by her aide. and 
to $0 feat in height, standing on » grauite pedestal 
Mpp feet high. 

4 Cotoon, htP-ur (Jet color), —The source of nil 
colour is light, aamay readily be seen on celling tore* 
membrane* the colourless and almost indistinguishable 
' appearance of object* in * room from which the light 
hue been nearly entirely excluded. When the ligllis 
wholly shut out, all to dark, and we cannot distinguish 
anythin gin the room; hut as it to grad ua% re.admitted, 
wo begin to racogntoa the tmw of objects, all of wbtoh 
appear to bo of a dark neutral tint, and at laat, whan 
the sun’* rays, or raw of artificial light, are permitted 
to illumine the apartment, ore 


Column 
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violet, and 

o bo the primitive edfebfs; but it to now 
light eouitota of ray* of the throe primitive 
colours, red, Blue, and yellow, and that the others, 
which were originally ranked among thp primitive 
colours, are in reality secondary or complementary 
colour*, formed by the union of any two of the primitive I 
tints. How, when the sunlight fella on any object, it 
either reflects or absorbs the whole of the rays or which 
light i» composed, or it reflects some and absorbs the 
remainder. When the whole of the incidental light is 
reflected, the object, if it he unpolished, appears to be 
white; if aU the rays ore absorbed, iteeema to l»o blank; 
but if part of the rays are absorbed and part reflected, 
it appears to he of the colour of those rays that are 
reflected; thus, simply, if ell the rays except red are 
absorbed, and the rod ray* only are reflected, the object 
will appear to be rod; If all except tho blue rays ora 
absorbed, it will seem to bo bine. All variations of 
colour are produced by the reflection of certain rays 
in combination; thus. If tha surface of any object or 
ronteriul absorbs all the rod rays, reflecting thoso of 
blue and yellow, these will form green by combination, 
nnd the article reflect or scatter rays of a green tint, 
and appear to bo of a green colour. ‘When light, there* 



iblai 

are possessed of no tinctorial 
power in they exist in the plant, and it is not until 
they ere brought into contact with some chemical 
agent, such m oxygen or oturaoufa, that they give 
evidence of anmcoloriie property. Example* of these 
may be indicated in the cates of indigo auif the Habeas. 


fore, fails on any body, if it bejpolisncd, the rays are 
almost entirely reflected) bat. ITits surface be without 
polish, and opaque, a port of the rays of which light is 
composed arc absorbed, and part reflected, which 
causes the surface to assume the apparent colour which 
it presents to our sente of sight. The perception of 
form, however, is caused by the endless variation of 
light and shadow falling on the projecting and receding 
portions of any object j and when a painter represent# 
soy person or tiling on canvas or paper, be produces 
the appearance pf ronndhess, angularity, and solidity, 
that befoqg to the ftrm fifths object ha » painting, by 
making the tint that be to noingtighter for those por* 
tions on which the tight fell*, ana darker for those that 
are in shadow. Thai, in representing a piece of orraonr 
formed of polished steal, the high lights which repre* 
sent tho prominent points Md ridges, from which the 
light is reflected wit® the greatest brilliancy, are put 
in with opaque white colouring matter, while thoso 
part* which ora removed from the light, or which, hi 
other words, ora in Shadow, ate represented by pig* 
menu of a dark oolOar, or very dark shade* of the 
normal tint which the entire surface of the object 
naturally exhibit*. A farther notice of colour con* 
neeted with tbs fin* arts will be found in the article 
devoted to Painting, (9m Poixnwff.) 

Oouton HanttMi to * carious defect of vision 
from which the mi ii incapable of' dtof 
colours. It to of throe kinctor—(1) An 


exceptions to this, ns some colouring matters require 
to be oxidised before developing any colour. Colour¬ 
ing matters which an capable of fixing themselves to 
fabrics without the intervention of any other substance, 
are colled lubttaniir* colour*; thoso which require n> 
mordant ore called ctbVcfie* colouri. Tho colouring 
matter of anlnml snhstsnees appears to be doe in a 
grant measure to iron. In mbienui colour results from 
a variety of different elements,—iron, ahromlnr, and 
copper appearing to play the largest part in painting 
the earth. 

Coltbpoot. (ffiMTttoftn.tao.) 

CotnxMM/E, koLum’-U-d* (Lot. oolumba, n dors), a 
fam. of birds cmnprtsfngthe pigeons, doves, and turtle* 
doves. The Columbid* arc chiefly remarkable for tho 
way in « hiuh they food theiryoung. Tho bird’s crop to 
furnished) with numerous glsuds, which, in both sexes, 
become developed during incubation. These glands 
secrete a sort or milky substance, with which the food 
that pass** into th* crop it moistened. Saturated 
with this fluid, the food terognrgttatod by the old birds 
for the nourishment of the young. (9$tJ ioxok.) 



small nst, ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the sub* 
class Coroliyiora. It consists of the single genus 
ColunrUiu, which includes three species,—evergreen 
shrubs with opposite exstipuleto leaves end untytn* 
metrical terminal yellow flowers. They are natives 
of Mexico sad Tern. Their properties and uses ere 
! unknown. 

Coimtn, toV-w* fl*t. a column)* in 

Arch., the name given to a pillar which is Used to sun* 
port a tuperinoumbeut weight in Various wow. It 
consists of three parts,—the base (see Boss); tho 
capital, which give* the distinctive qfnmetor to the 
whole echuhft in classic architecture Quo foaKt) t 
and the shaft, which forms the central part of ,tb* 
column between the capital cad base. Asthe psoallar 
forms of the capitals m th« fl»*cl*s*le order* of orebi* 
tee tore have been already Mneadr.tti.wiB merely be 
neces esr y hero to treat Of the shafts omy. These were 
circular in form) but the externalapneaof columns 
of all orders except the Tafeaawttto nutsd or ora** 
seated with tongitiMtinal running from top to 

bottom. They are generally about twenty in number r 
and in Dorto oetauto' they ora tat end shallow, arid 
without flHsts betweenth* grooves, while eohnona of 
the remaining ordaro htveflUeu between (he grooves. 




















































Column 


•m) the grooves themselves we much deeper, baring 
tiirir horixontnl seoticm tn the font of asemicircle or 
cerm-ellipse. Sometimes the fluting it Hiedup tonne* 
third the height from the Mho with celling, either 
plain or ornamented. The Greeks and Bom ana out 
their cohumni in Kubt manner a* to make them awdl 
'out (lightly at about one-third of the entire height 
fromthebase. Tbia waacalled the safarisof the column, 
and waa effected by mean* of a eliding rale known aa 
thn rule of tfioomedei. The measurement and propor* 
tionof eolomni were regulated by the diameter of the 
lower end of the abaft* which mi divided into two 
parte called module*. e»h module being enbdivided 
into thirty minntea. reonliaritiee in the column* need 
in the architecture of different countries end period# 
will be noticed in the articles devoted to each atyle of 
architectura respectively.— Xtf. Sir W. Chamber*’* 
Architecture \ Stusrt’a Athene. 

Ooutkv.—I n Mil., when a body of troops are dim* 
posed in each a manner aa to present a narrow front, 
they are laid to be in column. The term " in column " 


mar bs jbrmed in column of battalions, and a regiment 
or batiabon in column of companies, the regiments nr 
companies, as the cue mar be, being generally moved 
to the rear of that on the right or left flank. In 
mcnanrafag a single company,'it may be formed in 
column of subdivisions or sections ; in forming close 
column of sections, the formation Is msdeon tt» second 
auction, or left section of the right subdivision; the 
Ant section moving to the front of it, and the third 
and fonrtb to the rear. When sections, subdivisions, 
companies, or regiments, forming a column, are at 
auch a distance from each other that they can wheel 
into an unbroken line, they are said, to be in open 
column; when within one-fourth of tbe length of either 
of tbe divisions named, they ere in Quarter-distance 
column: and when within a few paoea of each other, in 
close column. 

Com, Jto'-ma (Or. kom, from bee, I lie down), in 
Path., is need to denote e diseased condition ot the 
brain, manifesting itself in a state of insensibility re¬ 
sembling sleep, from which the patient cannot be 
aroused, Or only in a very partial degree. Coma mar 
result from congestion or tuemoryhsce to tbe brain, or 
.from any abnormal pressure on that organ; from the 
agency of narcotic poisons or alcohol: from exhaus¬ 
tion arising from tbe loss of Wood, or from tbs action 
on the blood of redone morbid products generated 
within tbe system. Slight come differs bnt Bttie from 
profound sleep j bnt in complete coma the patient is 
entirely shut off from the external world, and is quite 
dead to aE external impressions. Medical writers dis¬ 
tinguish several varieties of coma, the chief of which 
are the comm vigil and the cats* mmsImAns. Tbe 
former fg characterised by ft constant disposition to 
sleep, without falling into a quiet, sound, or natural 
umber, accompanied by delirium, muttering, and 
tit* 


eppemtefl to inquire into and report npon them. la, 
terms of this report, act 6 Geo. IT, o, 06 (18M), wee * 
passed, rcpeathMt su tbe statute ahfl oomtoop kw' 
against combination* of masters or Of wwfesen j and ' 
provided a summary mode of conviction and a punish¬ 
ment, not exceeding two months ‘imprisonment, for 
violent interference with workman or master, ana for 
combinations for that purpose. This statute having 
been found defective, another waa passed the following 
year (4 Geo. IV. o. 129), which new regulates this 
subject. It legalise* all meetings or agreements, either 
verbal or written, for regulating the rate of wagea or 
hours of work j but, *1 the same time, ft imposes a 
penalty of not more than three months' imprisonment. 
With cur without hard labour, foraor one using violence 
or threat* to make a workman leave his hiring or 
return work unfinished, or refuse to accept work, or 
belong io any chib or coo tribute to a common fund, 
or pay any fine fog^not belonging to a club or con¬ 
tributing tn n common fond, and for using violence 
to make any master alter his mode of carrying on bin. 
business. At present, therefore, combinations to raise 
wages or limit tbe hours of labour arc perfectly legal, 
if unscoompemed by threats or violence; but any 
attempts at 'stimulating or preventing masters from 
ampkytug Workmen, or other wnakmen from 
taking cm; nvftmt, at any wages they please, ere 
illegal: Combination bas its right aide end its wrong: 
it is right when need ae • means of protection, wrong 
when resorted to for oppression. Strength and skill are 
to tbe poor men what stock is to the capitalist, and to 
binder him from employing this strength end skill in 
what manner be thinks proper, without injury to his 
neighbour, is a plain violation oi tbe most sacred rights 
of man. “ A hundred or a thousand capitalists may 
form themselves into a cotqpany or combination, take 
all their measures in common, and dispose of their pro¬ 
perty as they may, in their eoUeetive capacity, fudge 
moat advantageous for their interests. And why sbqnil 
not a hundred or a thousand labourers be allowed to 
do the same by their stock P Of all the varieties of 
property which a man can p o aae t s, the faculties of his 
mind aud the powers of bit body are most particularly 
his own. Ana to fetter him in the mode in which he is 



rights, and esa bo jnttified only by an ovS$jkhfhniog 
necessity."—(J. 8. McCulloch.) These romam, tyw- 
e»er, apply exclusively to volantary combinations among 
workman, and are not intended to oouutenance, ih'the 
slightest degree, the attsraptstbat an sometimes made 
by oomhined workman forcibl y to prevent others from 

fixed for their own conduct. The wage* of any set of 
men who enter into combination for the pn 
raising them, most be either below the net 
proper rate, or oqnal to nr above that rate, 
the first ease, then, it would be obviously unjust 
oppressive to prevent them warn adoptins 
sores, not injurious to the rights of othefl 
their claim, effectual. Few master* willing 
to rates wages, and the claim of on# or a few to 
is likely to bo disregarded ( and, therefore, it 
when a number of them combine and act 


The entoject of illegal combinations will bo further 
treated under the heads of Oonmut ami floetxm* 


CoxMxmoxs. (foe dm***.) 



on the calyx, generally Uriee eapmaaroutge 
of that part, though eometime* thrice aa many, end 
sometimes equal to them In number. The order ft 


<r*Vr 


which render* the harks of some aperies, 
and Sowers of others, nacfol for tanatof and dyeing 

















































Some yield e»eUen* timber. {bajhftfme fouprotim, * 
i, native of South-Eastern Africa, produces • kind of 
vegetablewax, which to called WUgiUfe by the Oiiiftv*, 
frho make use of it to dm* their victual*. (Am Tb»- 

XtlSALU.) 

Coinjcanor, ima-tatf-slM (Xat. eowfem, 1 bora), 
• term applied to the phenomenon that tana place 
when chemical action to sufficiently intense to produce 
light^and^heat.^ Gages^aje^sowetinic* divided into 

conveyed by such •'eloaiJfkatkHi to au erreneoiM one! 
Air to tana to be a supporter of combustion, and 
bydrozen gas burning m it *# acorabustible; botif the 
condition* are reversed,, we are obliged to. alter our 
dasnificatjon; for a jet of atmosphsme w any bn 


luminous tail, slightly curved in a have 
behind (be head. They were supposed b 
to prognosticate iomedlsaatron* event, 
considered to be witoiaihstegion ef'tto 
(hat surround* the earth. Tycho Britos 
ever, that they were situated beyond the 
and Newton showed that uty travvBad 


not di.J*» much from ihai 
tfcto to ba fha ossa, and mi 
of1088 to be parabolic tn 1 
calculated ita orbit from 


, thsbarvutnx* ofwh 
of a parabola. 



nn.the astronomer Halle_ 
swiou’s observations, na 
about the end of 176® or 


that baa from time to time given rise to a considerable 
awonnt of dtocnatbnr among it* fefewi and disbe¬ 
liever*. Numerous apparently wetbeutbenticated asses 
are given of Cbia phnosasiMaj bat the diffienttie* of 
accounting for toe chemical change* involved in web 
a rate have caused maoy eminent persona to reject the 
whole matter, and contend that none Of the ease* have 
been euftlctaatly well authenticated. On a point where 
doctor* differ to much, we may well refrain from giving 
an opinion. The caaae to which it to usually traced is 
’ pro** intemperance, The victim ft almost invariably 
» woman, fat, and rand*vw»d«T 00 years of age. The 
flame i* described as of a ofatoh colour, obscure in the 
light, and extingufahed with difficulty by water. Snroo- 
times the body u said to have been consumed so a* to 
crumble to picers when moved, without the clothes 
being burned; iu other case* the combustion has ex¬ 
tended to neighbouring objects. The ashes are always 
a fatly hind of SOOt; end a shutter greasy matter, of 
fi»t.id odour, is deposited on'objects around. 

Coiracstioji-ma*, a tube of herd Ovraun glass 
drawn not to a point ut one dud, and used for calcining 
organic matter in organic analyses. 

Coue»T, kem'-f-ae, (Or. ton*, n village, and ode, 
a song), is applied to one of the two kinds’of dramatic 
poetry, and it so named heeanse anciently sung at 
Tillage festivals, by rustic actors. The object at comedy 
is to expose to censure and ridfcmle the follies end 
vises of mankind. Tt naturally divide* itself into two 
kinds,—comedy of character and comedy of intrigue. 
In the former the display of some peculiar character 
is chiefly aimed at; end the action to contrived with 
a view to this end, and to treated as sabordioate to it. 
In toe latter the plot or action of the play if made the 
aaisdsd object. The Jfreoeh comedies are chiefly 
comedies of character, the Bttsttah mostly comedies of 
intrigue. Ingoodeomedybotoehatooteristfosilmnldbe 


thus adding to Halley> fame os as astroacotac, and 
confirming tba theory that Newton bad advance: re- 
apecting toe revolution of these bodies. This comet, 
now known m IIalloy’s comet, which had been noticed' 
in 1S7S, U6fl, 1361,1907,1682, and 1789, appeared again 
in IKK, and, Mumming seventy-six years to be the mead 
time that stops** betwseh its successive appearance* 
at its perihelion, It wttl be soon again in lift. A do* 
aoription of the principal comets that are known to 
return to their perihelion at fixed periods,Witt be feand . 
eisrwbesw (sec Brfta's Com, Kwgm s Ooxxt), as 
well as an account of the great comet of tSSS. (See 
Doiran’s CoKtr.) The Comets of Faye, Brorsen. and 


the termination of its intrigue to happy. The ancient 
comedy consisted in direct and avowed satire against 
particular hgovrn persons, who woe brought upon the 


Couxt, hsM (Or. fer-Wdfss, from home, hair), iu 
Anion., the name given to luminous oetosttol bodies 
wbicb oeastohatly appear in tbs htev^ts, consisting of 
around body,termvatoe hSad,to which a long stream 
of light to generally appended, culled toe tau, which 
stretches across the heavens for come considerable 
distance. The heed consists, for toe meed part, of an 
ill-deflned Inmimms ha*e, with a "bright mesa of light I 
in the centre, called the hostoa*. which resembles a 
star or suufll planet tu apparent else and sppearmae.; 
The tall to n long train of light, streaming ouelike hair 
behind the heed, whsSiee the name comet. In same 
comets, tba head ie without any tujckoa whatever, and 
others have too lamto eaa band without any tail ap¬ 
pended io It. The taii to often of great ieegta; that of 
toe oomet of 1858, called Doneti's comet, being shout 
W>,000,000 mile* la length, while flat #11* comet of 
lain, one of the most brilliant ever o b serv v J . wes quite 
three times at long. These bodtoa travel round the 
sun to tba peth of ostaWpse, havtou tbe site as one of 
its loti, or in * parabolic curve. They are only saws; 
when they are at toair perihelion, sud toe toil U always 
fumed sway from the son. Cornel* differ etrosideraMv 
rrwra each other in form, some being without any tail, 
exit has been fsidj bat they generally have a broad 
482 


their return to th«r pwibeKoji. The large and bril¬ 
liant comet of 1680, which to supposed to be the one 
that appeared in the year 44 x.C.,3u*t before the death 
of Julius Cesar, and from which newton derived the 
data which led him to assert that comets revolved 
round the snn in elDptfc or parabolic mbits, was one 
of tbs most remarkobie that lias aver been observed. 
It presented na appearance of surpassing Splendour; 
its tad'appeared to extend over an uo of 80 *, aud it 
approached nearer to the sun than any that havo rut 
been noticed, except the comet Of Iflto, which to also 
considered to have surpassed it in tangniflesnee and 
lustre. It to beyond the bounds of possibility to State 
how many comets there tf« revolving round toe sun, 
which is the centre of our tolar system; but it may be 
said that more than two hundred have ism observed 
up to the present time, the orbits of which hat* been 
calculated. Of these, about fifty revolts in elliptic 
orbits, and six at Isaac have been observed at several 
suede stive appearance* at their perihelion, with re¬ 
spect to their dimensions, U was ascertained by micro- 
metric measurement .toot to* great comet of 1811, 
which is supposed to arrive at its perihelion about oboe 
in 3,000 years, had a head 1,270,000 miles in diame¬ 
ter, with » nactons In the Mutes, the diameter of 
which was about 2.640 miles, and u tail ^000,009 
miles iu length. The nucleus of DoBatfs comet Wss 
800 mike* in diameter, while the diameter of .toe sur¬ 
rounding nebulous hew was about 100/W0 mites, and 
the toil, 61 , 000,000 toil** at its greatest length. It to 
not known of what substance comets consist j but it 
i* evident that, whatever it may be, it must lie ex¬ 
tremely thin, and without any somHus weight, as stars 
have been observed towing tbroiMk comm* with no- 
diminished lu*tre,Wbleh a slight tog would sitogethar 
bids from view. Newton comddersa ths nnclsuaof w 
enmettobsatoIidMdy; but u» sstfonomayhas Met 
yM observed the MMSfeb of toe mwtsus -tt iby comet 
peer aatar, which wewd 4*014* Ip- gussnem vrhethsr 
they are solid or net- The pm bmust of 1843 was 
©sftr 476,000 miles distant front toe tom.al Its perihe- 
liooi, and f* coutidwed to hsrsrhMb sxpdsgd frt * heat 


more than ZfitO times, 
tows. It to net known 
oometibatHissuppow 
fans* setiag on it from t 
thrown vtcTrtm the st 
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SHE DICTIONABy OF 


Ctoxnflrey 


Commit. (Set Sniraram.) 


la the Boman constitution the comifia were the orcu- 
nary legal mootings or assemblies of the people, and 
listlnet from the eonotont* and concilia. Comtut ware 
those assemblies convened by a magistrate for the 
purpose of patting any subject to their vote. There 
'ver« various kinds of comifiai —the ctmitia mlata, 
which met on the Capitol in front of the Curia Colabm, 
whore the people assembled noted only a passive part, 
listened to wbat was announced, and witnessed what 
was poformnd.—The comifia onriata, where the people 
present had to deqkto by their votes whether the ml*- 
-lures brought before them should be adopted or re¬ 
jected. The main {mints to be decided were the elec¬ 
tion of the magistrates, including the king himself, the 
passing of laws, peace and war, and the capital punish¬ 
ment of Homan oitir.ans.—The oomiila cttUaciafo, which 
endeavoured to unite the various elements of which 
the Homan people consisted into one great political 
body, in which power and inllueuoe were to be deter¬ 
mined by property and age. For this purpose Servius 
Tullius divided the whole body of Homan citizens into 
sir property classes and 193 cantoris# or votes; from 
whioh the assemblies in which the people gave their 
votes were called ootni/ia eenturiaia. —The comiim 
Mbuta, which were also called into oxistenco by tho 
constitution of Servius Tullius, who divided tho Kotnan 
territory into thirtv local tribes. These divisions, 
whioh were originally a purely topographical arrange¬ 
ment, became in course of time a formidable political 
power.— Htf. Smith's Dictionary qf Qrtek and Jioman 
Anliquititt. 

Co'kity or Hatpins, kum '- t-te (Lat. comMu# i/ctifium, 
courtesy of nations), ft a phrase expressing the true 
foundation of the recognition and efibot sometimes 

S iren to the laws and institutions of one country nlthiu 
he territories of another. It is derived altogether 
from tho voluntary consent of the latter, and is inad¬ 
missible when contrary to its known policy or preju¬ 
dicial to its interests. In the silence of any positive 
rule, affirm lug, denying, or restraining the operation 
of foreign laws, courts of justice presume the tacit 
adoption of them by tlieir own government, unless 
they ore repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to its 
interests.—.jOtf. Story"* Conflict qfLuwt. 

Oottux, kom'-md, in Punctuation, is a mark thus (,) 
nsed to separata those parte of a sentenoe which, 
though very olosely connected in sense and oonstruo- 
tion, require a pause between them. It represents tho 
shortest pause in a sentence. (Set Punctuation.) 

Commands*. kom-van'-dtr (Fr.), the term employed 
to designate an officer in thq royal navy who holds 
rank between a captain and lienteoant. 

Cowman nxa-iM -Chixn, the designation of the gene¬ 
ral officer who has the control of the entire military 
form) of Great Britain and Ireland. He generally 
holds the rank of field-marshal. His head-quarters, 
whence «1 orders emanate, are at the Horse Guards, 
Whitehall. Tli* office ie held at present (1802) by 
H.K.II. thq duke of Cambridge. 

CexHAHbxax, kwn-euJu’-drr.o. in tho Middle Ages, 
was a kind of benefice or ftxrd revenue attached to 
uertain order* of chivalry, and conferred upon aged 
knights who hadrendered worthy aervioe* to the order 
or the state. Command erits were of different kinds 
among tinjiiShreat orders; and, after the ayatem of 
bonefloes ipaa abolished, the title was still retained, 
and conferred as an honorary dignity,** in the {meant 
day the second rank of the order of knights of the 
Bath are termed knights commander*. At the time 
•»f the suppression of the religion* bonaee under 
Henry Vlli,, therewwwmt least fifty commaudfriet, or 
prreeptonea, as (hey Won often eausd, in England. 
youxAirniM, Socrfti n», or pAXtwiMsir ur. 


Commerce 


Comumyvacm, km-mri-e-*•?-#** (otter J. and 
G. Ccssnelin, celebrated Bn tub botanists), in Bofe, ,1 
the Spider-'t font., a net. ord, at mbnoc^ledonoaffiL 
plants, in the tub-closa PHalaidtet, There are sixteen \ 

Wan asktelv IskA.A. ASIA auUau .U .11^_ .a;__ " 



The perianth is inferior, more or lees irregular, in six 
parts, arranged in two whorla; the outer parte being 
green, persistent, and opposite to (he carpels; the 
inner petaleid. There are six or three stamens hypo* 
gynous, some being generally abortive i their proper¬ 
ties are unimportant:, The rhizomes of some species, 
as Coomtlyna (ubtrota, anpuifyoiia, and itriata, con¬ 
tain much starch, and hi a cooked state are edible, 
borne species have been reputed astringent and vul¬ 
nerary, and others eramensgogue. 

OoMtcnxDASC, Jcon-mtn'-ddm (Let.), in Heel. Lew, 
wa* originally applied to a benefice which, during 
voidance, was committed to foe care of a person who 
discharged the spiritual duties, but bad nothing to do 
witb tho emoluments. Snch a person was said to hold 
it in commandant. In time, however, the restrietiou as 
to interfering with the profits eome to be evaded; and 
this earn, tone adoptedas a mode of enjoying plurali¬ 
ties. B :ioJbw of England no benefese oould be held 
in eomnt i.i.ug without anoente from the crown; and 
sometin:< s clergynin promoted to bishoprics with in. 
sufficient revenues were allowed in ihis way to retain 
their benefices j but by 6 Will. IV, e. 77, it Is pro¬ 
vided that no ceeiesiastoal dignity, office, or benefleo 
shall be held in commandant by any bishop, unless he 
shall have bold foe same when the act passed. 

Commxntasy, lam'-mcn-Ur-e (Lat. comminitcer, I 
call t to mind), is a term used in literature in various 
significations. Originally it wa* applied to remarks or 
memoranda made on events and occurrences as they 
happened: ns the Commentaries of Cwear. At present 
it in usually applied to a series of critical notes and 
observations upon a book, either in the form of de¬ 
tached notes, or as a connected series of remarks, other¬ 
wise called a running commentary. 

Coumkbox, kom'-mtn, is derived from the Lat. rom- 
mutatiomercium, and, in its most general tense, denotes 
foe exchange of articles of any kind for money or other 
articles. The origin of commerce is coeval with the 
[ formation of society, and at first must necessarily have 
been carried on by barter. Individuals having more 
of any article than they required'would endeavour to 
find out others in want Of it, and, at foe same time, 

| possessing something whioh they would like to have. 
As the population of a place increased, oommeroe 
necessarily became more extended, and various facili¬ 
ties for carrying it on would be introduced. In foe 
transaction between Abraham and Epfaron, w« read 
that tho former paid to the latter" four bnndradsbffitehi 
of silver current money with the merchant" for foe 
oave of Maahpelah j anaffoaeph wa* told to a company 
of Ishmaelitish merchantmen travelling to Egypt with 
spioes and myrrh, for twenty piceee of stiver. Three 
are the earliest written notice* that we possess of com¬ 
mercial intercourse, and they shew that, even at that 
early period, it was in ah advanced state. The Phoe¬ 
nicians were, however, the first nation of antiquity 
foot seem to have devoted themselves in any great 
degree to commercial pursuits, and they were foe first 
that made any great progress in navigation. Ther are 
mentioned as great traders in Genesis and in Homer: 
and in foe Bfo century nx. their commerce Smbraeed 
theentire known worM, from India and Bsrtero Africa, 
on the one side, to Western Africa asdNorthern ''uropo 
on foe other. The city of ’ftrre was then the com¬ 
mercial mart of the worW. The Cwthsgiaianswere 
I - v teoianahy origin, and their oommerco waa of the 
most wida^mead character, espsefelly after the de- 
strnotkm of Tyre. The Graffiti, too, at on early period, 
showed considerable skill in commerce, and some of 
foeir state* found in it the source of much opalesce. 
Athens wa* the chief oommercial eity of Greece, and 
waa a* distinguished for trade aa it was for art and 
letters. In navigate the Homans at bo time were 
remarkable; but after the foil of the Homan empire 
there sprang up in foe north of lt*b certain cities 
that for several centuries kegtta teak* hood* foe cow- 


meree of foe world. The 


fosse were Venice, 














UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Oommeroe | Ctatfantofitott 


Pitt, Mid Genoa* though seven! other* rose to eon* 
nidsrabl* importance, la the latter part ofthei8& 
century, Venetian commeree was (Mitnuni with the 
then known world, kkoot the Middle of the 18th 
century there «w formed in the north of Europe an 
association of ooaunereial towns that occupies an im» 
portent Macs . In commercial history. This wu what 
is termed the Hanseatic League, and it orUrinateda* 


and Brunswick j but afterwards earns to include 
wards of slaty towns i among which were 
Stettin, Kfiiugsberg, Siga, Amsterdam, Ctfcpie. Ac. 
This body continued in a Mate of union for three 
centuries, after which it was gtodaaUy dissolved, the 
only remains of it that still exist being Hamburg. 


Portugal began about the commencement of the 16th 
cen»«ry; white the discovery of America; st a later 
period, placed Spain te the first rank among maritime 
nations. In the 16th end 17th centuries the lend in 
commerce wu taken in a remarkable degree by the 
Dutch, and in the 18th by the English. The trade and 
navigation of England, unexampled as it now is for 
extent, did not by shy means make an early figure in 
the commercial history of Europe. This is principally 
to be attributed to the poStmsi Struggles in which she 
was from time to tone espitgedi and it was not till 
after the close of the 17th «Stttaf|y, When the country 
had become settled, that the began to nmke those 
great strides in comtnereial progress that speedily 
brought her to the first place, tier home industry 
has fed her commerce, and each has contributed to 
raise her to her present state of greatness. Our limits 
do not admit of oor considering iu detail this remark* 
able progress; tort we shall attempt to give some of 
the more protaipent features, In the beginning of the 
18th century the mercantile nary of England amounted 
to 370,0(10 tons; In toe middle it exceeded 000 , 000 ; and 
in the end it spproaohed 1,000.000 tons; while, in 1800, 
the total number of veteele belonging to Great Britain 
and her colonies was38,601 .and their tonnage amounted 
to 0,710,008 tons, 'Of Which 3,337 vessels and 600,144 
tons were steam. A like surprising increase has taken 
piece in oar manufactures since the middle of the last 
century, occasioned in great m*Mr«re by the discoveries 
of Arkwright, Watt, ana others. The war with America, 
which terminated in the peace of 1783, exercised for 
the time an injurious elfcut upon our commerce; but 
after the peace it rapidly inoraseed. Jn 1780 a com. 
meroial treaty with Prance wna concluded, which, 
however, was put an end to by the war of 1703. For 
the first fsw years of the war, us injurious effects upon 
our trade wore very manifesto bat the extended ©iron* 
lation Of bank pspev in 1787 Seemed for the time to 
bring a yearly addition to oar national wealth, and thia 
delusive state Of matters eontinued during the greater 
part of the war. Ite effects, however, began to be felt 
as soon as panes was concluded, and the sufferings df 
the euaeeeatng twenty years were mainly owing to this 
circumstance. The year 1516 was among the most 
gloomy to our commercial history. In 1817 and 1818 
• slight revival took place, but it teas succeeded by » 
tone depression. ■ la 18& various relaxations were 
made in our navigation laws, and, in 1823, trade again 
revived. Since that time Oar commercial prosperity 



motions that have tarn place, as to 1836,1847, and 
1868. In 1846 Sir Hebert Feel abolished the customs 
duties on 428 different articles, amsasnre which wo* 
followed shortly after bythe total repeal of the com 
tawa. ThttO sactoarto wyrw fc-Oowed be the repeal of 
the navigation town 1 in W80, Sitter that time ton 
poftey pursued by the government baa been more and 
more to withdraw the rcvtrictiooe on commerce, par* 
ticnlariy in the wsy of simpHtyittg the tariff, and cut. 
ting off nmuahef of artistes tbatprodueed little revenue 
to the state. (Art Tsai fr.) The reoetrt Commercial; 


• time to operation to enable one to Judge, with any 
degree of accuracy, ttto its results. There are three 
kinds of commerce i—1. Btotns trade, or thatesrtied 
on between jsMnlt of the same country; 2. foreign 
trade* or tost carried on between toe inhabitants of 
diflbreet countries; and 3. colonial trade, or that 
W» 


filled with pyramids of 
workmanship of Japan; our 

to us from the remotest corners of the earth; wo 
repair our bodies by the drugs of America, and repose 
ourselves under Inman osnopies." “ The vineyards of 
Franco are our gardens, the Spice Islands our hotbeds, 
the Persians out silk-weavers, and the Chinese our 
potters." Commerce distributes the gifts of nature, 
balancing the deficiencies of one country with whet is 
. superfluous to another; creates a demaud for labour; 
finds employment for Wealth; and mull (plies end 
cheapens the productions of every country. In a 
commercial point of view, the Vhole world is, or ought 
to lie, regarded as one people,-—one nation, and their 
intercourse as fees and unrestricted as possible. The 
loss of a trade with one nation is to muon of toe trade 
of tin- world rescinded and lost. 

CouiriJfATTOH, ktm-unM-aV’tkuM (Lat. eomrnimttio), is 
a threat or denunciation of vengeance. In the Liturgy 
of the Church of England it f$ an office appointed to 
be read on the first day of Lent, or A»li-We<ine#day, 
in room of the ceremony itt Hie Church of Jtoiuo ,.i 
sprinkling ashes on the head on that day. It is cm- 
titled "A cotnmfnation or denouncing of God’s anger 
and judgment against sinnersand may bo used " at 
other times, as the ordinary Shell direct. 

Comm issarut, konomU-taV-re-at, a torn taken from 
an old French word, and applied to a body of men 
under the imniediata command of a commissary* 
general or assistant cotomissery-geoeral, who am at* 
Cached to an army to toe field, for the purpose of 
providing the necessary stores and provisions for the 
soldiers. 

Com miss art. iow'-wte-aV-r (Pr. rommlualrt), one 
t who is appointed or comwissioBcd to exeoute some 
duty oivbchalfof another. The commissary of a bishop 
is an officer delegated by him to bold an inquiry or 
oommisssrial oourt toneme distant part of the diocese t 
his powers aro similar to those of toe ohauoeltor of the 
dioceae, who sits to the ootttistorlalcourt. In MB. the 
term is applied to officers holding various positions, and 
exercising different offices. There is a ommnissary* 
general, who is the chief of toe commissariat depart* 
meet, and commissaries, who inspect the muater.nffis 
returned by the aommaodfes officers of regiments, and 
} make periodical report* of the numerics! strength of 
the army > there ore tom others who base to Inspect 
j the horses used by the cavalry and artillery, and who 
| have ohsrge of the stores under the eonwd of the 
Bourd of urdDinMi. 

t Comttsssjnr Count, to Scotland, wm a court estoh* 
fished in Edinburgh, at to* tonh of the Eefonnafton, 
for the tried of each eases as had formerly eotoe within 
the jurisdiction of toe bishops. Ito powora wsteftfOtu 
time to time diminished, until ft waa entirely abolished 
to 1830, and Its powers traoefsned to the Court of 
Session. At present there is wbSt i* called a commit, 
sary court to each orrauty.pf Mkiiih the sheriff is 
commissary; but its juH sdvi iw a u Bodied to decreeing 
and confirming atooutoM to dso Sassd portons Ad 
ttoitivematters. • '. i' - 

Cbaxtsenv, £cm-srif r >Cfi«MjHaif, Mwmtffora, to to* 
trust), to SCO.* >H»- BathejAHUto a small doeuwsnt 

g risted ouparchtaeto.ahaaddressed to the officer who 
> named thereto, auworiftof tom to perform oartsto 
" duties, msttrta. aart thi ngs, that by law da appertain 
to the said commission,’* which be u celled on to die- 
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Gmrnnoiuuty 


place Book 


•heap. It can be cl 
lend, though ft may 


«d only la respect of arable 
claimed by that name m 


S resent day, for the Ian} ahall be presumed (where 
bare la wg« to anetaln the Maim) to bare been dB 
originally arable. Common appurtenant (which ft said 
to be frequently confounded with common appendant) 
ericas from bo connection of tenure, nor from any ah* 


lordships, or extend to other beasts besides auch as are 
generally commonable; as hogs, goats, geeie, or the 

fiehirwA law iie« i 




usage of particular persons i 
latter title ft commonly ceBefi a 
and is supposed by the law to be found 


where the inhabitants of tiro townships which he con* 
tieuous to each other hate usually interpommoned 
With one another, tits beasts Of tike Ctoe straying natu¬ 
rally into the other*’ Helds without any molestation 
Dram cither. Common ta prats, or at large, ft such as 
is neither appendant not appurtenant to land, bat is 


tion sole. This ft a separate Inheritance, entirely dis¬ 
tinct from any other lauded property rested in the 

g erson to whom the common right belongs. 2, 3. 

umroon of piscary ft a liberty of fishing in another 
man’s water, as common of ujtrtary ft a liberty of 
digging turf upon another man's ground. There ft 
▼also » common of digging far coale, minerals, stones, 
or the liko. Common of fertory may.be by grant or 
prescription, and may be either appurtenant or in 
gross. A common of turbary cannot be claimed as 
appurtenant to laud, but only to a house, and does not 
aut horise the taking of turfrexcept for the purpose of 
using it u fuel in tbs particular house to which the 


KWnRiBiitW-lW §f«)u)<i;»)i M»)» j i <nui (III -Mt M'L r 


that ft, necessaries (from ettojrer, to furnish), is a 
liberty of taking necessary wood, for the use or fur- 
niture of a house or form, from off another man's 
estate. {See Hot*.) * . 

Oomicsitrt, kou’-mon^at-te, ft the lower of the two 
divisions of the civil state, tho nobility being the other. 
Like the letter, it include# several degrees of »uk amt 
condition. - 

Common Bnroa. [St* Cocas.) 

Cosmo* Cocaeit, ft the councQ of e city or 
corporate town, empowered to make bylaws for the 
government of the eiticcus. The common council 
of London Consists of two house*,—the upper house, 
composed of the lord mayor and aldermen; and tho 
lower bouse, of the common oounoilmen, elected by the 
several wards. The members of the common council 
ere alerted eanumUy by tba ratepayers of tbe different 


_ m 

Ooiuumu, fcne'-awa-er, ft e student of the seooud 




Having fixed upon the head to which tba tiling to be 
entered may be most natmuQy referred, we regard first 
the initial tetter, and then tba first vowel that follows 
it. For instance, in JlmUg, S ft the initial latter amt 
e the first vowel; we look in the index for the partition 
B and the line «, which is the place for all words whose 
first letter is It and first vowel >; and finding uo num¬ 
bers already down to direct us to any page of the book, 
we turn forward to the first blank page, which, in the 
omo of anew book, will be pegs 2, and there write what 
we have oooeaiou for oath* head of beauty j beginning 
the head in the margin fttjcl indenting au the other sub- 
sequent lines, that the head may stead out. This dene, 
we enter tho page in which it ft written, vis. 2, in tbe 
index, in the space 31 e, from which time ell subjeote 
aader the head be come into the second end third pages. 
The Index Serum of the Jiev. Hr. Todd differs from 
tbe conunon-piaoe book of Locke, in being intended 
rather as eu index to subjects that occur in the course 
of one’s reeding then a oemmon-plseo book. Instead 
of tho passage ceine copied out in foil, the substance 




instructions tbit he lays down are—-i. To base the 
index constantly at lymd when you reedi and when 



of tho alphabet (capital*), sod in 


To moat refieetive men there 


end consequently 


urn Sal 

WTO 

'M ns time of 


Prin 

t. v.l. 

n.21. 

tfSg 

Seiil 

legel’a 
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THE DICTIONARY OF 


Common Plea* 


Common Puua. (St* Count.) 

Cornea* Fum. (&• Lmixox.) - 
Ooumom -Bowen Pbilosothy is a torm employed to 
designate aeerteiu system of phi; sophy which pro¬ 
fesses to accept the testimony of oar faculties u trust¬ 
worthy within their respective spheres. The remits of 
Bishop'Berkoley's philosophical speculations led him 
to the conclusion that there ni no siteh thine as a 
material world—nothing in nature bat spirits dud ideas i 
and that tbo belief in material anbataneea and of ab¬ 
stract ideas is the chief esose of all our errors in 
philosophy, and of all infidelity and hereby in religion. 
Hume proceeded upon' the »ame principles, hut carried 
them to their lull length, and as the bisbep undid the 
whole material wotM, Hume, upon the same grounds, 
undid the world of spirits, and left nothing in nature 
but ideas and impressions, without spy subject on which 
they might be tin pressed. Then sppeareaDr. Thomas 
Held with bis philosophy of oommon Sense. “ I ob¬ 
serve,” he says, " that as the Peripatetic system has a 
tendency to materialise the mind and its operations, 
so the Cartesian lias a tendency to spiritualise body 
«nd its qualities. One error, common to both systems, 
leads to the iirst of these extremes in the way of analogy, 
and to the last in the way of reflection. The error I 
mean is that we can know nothing about body or its 

r 'itiss hut os far as we have sensations which resemble 
e qualities. Both systems agreed in this; bat, 
according to their different methods of reasoning, they 
'drew very different conclusions from it j the Peripatetic 
drawing his notions of sensation from the qualities of 
body, the Cartesian, on the contrary, drawing his 
notions of the qualities of body from his sensations. 
The way to avoid both these extremes is to admit the 
existence of what wo see and feel as a first principle, as 
well as the existence of things whereof we are con¬ 
scious : and to take our notions of the qualities of body 
from the testimony of pur sensei With the Peripatetics, 
and our notions of our sensations from the testimony 
of consciousness with the Cartesians." The philosophy 
of common sense has been ably vindicated by the late 
Sir William Hamilton, iu one of bis notes appended to 
his edition or Reid's works. He maintains that 
the end of all philosophy is truth, and consciousness is 
the instrument and criterion of its acquisition; tbut 
philosophy is thus wholly dependent upon conscious¬ 
ness | that consciousness is to be presumed truatworthy 
until proved mendacious; Jtbst no attempt tosliow that 
the data of conaoiouanaas are (either in themoelvcH or 
their necessary consequences) mutually contradictory 
has yet succeeded j and the presumption in favour of 
the truth of ooiisoiousoess, and the possibility of philo¬ 
sophy, has therefore never been redargued. * “ Nature 
is not gratuitously to be assumed to work not only 


'Company 


a person is said to he in communion with a 
It who declares Hit acquiescence in its doctrines 
Different churches. 


hence 
ehuroh 

and participates in Its worship. Different ct)uxi:i)rRs 
too. are said to be in communion when they are united 
in doctrine end diwrfpUne.' • Communion is Applied, in 
a more limited sense, to participation in tb« eaoramont 
of the Eucharist eg Lord s Skipper. (St* Ebchamist. ) 
Fre* CatkoUe communion denote* that all who Have 
been baptised, either in. infancy or adult ege, may, on 
a credible -profession of their faith, sit down at the 
Lord's table with others of diflkrent denominations. 
Strict cemaHMue*, on 4h* contrary, is conflued to a 
particular denomination. Costnuniog sendee is (he 
office to the Liturgy of the_Church of England for 
the administration of >bo Eucharist. Comninuvin 
tUmtntt ere .the bread and wine employed to lira 
Eucharist. 

CotCMVWtSK. (S*t SOCIALISM.) 

CowucTATtoK os Tuns*. (Set Titbits.) 
ComfAniow, kow-pda'-yuu (Fr. mmj>ttj/non), a kind 
of woodea porch plaaed over the entrance to the 
master's osbin in merohant-rcsscls. 

Cokfakiow-Lahiiii, a ladder used to ineu-of-war, 
by meant >f which.the officers ascend to or descend 
from the nifrr-deek. 

Cokpa. \ fOmn'-pan-* (Vf.compagnie), an association 
of mereiii.nta, mechanics, or other traders, joined 
together for one common interest. In all municipal 
corporations the mechanics ore united into companies, 
with privileges and large immunities bestowed on tbem 
by royal charter. Their .original object was the pro¬ 
tection and advancement of trade. Their powers have 
been considerably restricted to late years. The termffi 
company is more particularly appropriated to those 
large associations set on foot for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing ou soiuo industrious or eommermal undertaking. 
Companies, in this sense, are generally divided into 
two groat classes,—regulated companies and joint- 
stock companies. In open or regulated companies, 
the affairs arc managed by directors appointed by the 
members; but there is no joint stock. Any person 
properly qualified can be admitted as a member if he 
pays a fine and agrees to submit to the regulations of 
the company, ana .each member trades upon his own 
stork and at Ins own risk. The regulated companies 
formerly existing to this country resembled the corpo¬ 
rations or trades, and were a sort of enlarged mono¬ 
polies. They now exist only in name, and do not 
maintain a monopoly to any branch of trade. Exclu¬ 
sive, or joint-stock companies, differ not only from 
regulated companies, but from private copartnerships. 
An toatitutiou of this sort is a company, having a cer¬ 
tain amount of eanital divided into a email or great 

. _„ , numberoftranSferablesha»es,managed,forthecommon 

in vain, but to contradiction of horielf; our faculty 1 advantage of the shareholders, by a body of dlredtors 
of knowledge is not without ground to be supposed < chosen by and responsible to them. The Soutb-Bea 
au instrument of illusion : man, unless the melancholy j Company and the Kaat-India Company are two of the 
fact be proved, i* not to be held organised for the at- largest institutions of this kind which have been onten 
tainment. and actuated by the love of truth, only to; ixed in Great Britain. The former arose out of I 
become the dupe and victim of ft perfidious creator.*' 

—Sir W, BamUon. 

Combo ti Tut*, in Mas. (ffseTnat.) r 

Commons, Hopes on. (Set Pasuauutt.) 

Common wxaltu. (dtoxsrtraMc.) , 

OoMilojrwsAWB eiButuni, tom’-mon-vmHk, was 
that form of government .estabosbed to England on 
the daatk Of Charles J. in IMS, and which existed 
during the protectorate « (Hirer Cromwell and hit 
ton Richard, until the abdication 6f tha totter and the 
restoration ot monarchy Ogata to toe parson of 
Charles II., to 1«M, 

Coumnn, kmf-mMM, in ffranoe, is a subordinate 
territorial subdivision of the coantry, less titan a can- 
ton, ana eoneapondtog to some meaanre to an English 
parish. A communehiciudto sometimes a stogie town, 
tod sometime* several villages, and each has a mayor 
and acornmunol municipality. There are upwards of 
37,000 communes to Prance. 

$MnWWC atw*, IsaW-siddfiWi in ThnL, is 
tb* *dt of roemvittg fin sacrament of ltoe Soehamt, 

( 9 ** Kw»*aier.) 

talfiVilto-lMtoii'-Mwi (Let,ccsuncaw,mutual 
participation >, to a general sense, denotes fellowship 
or fotertoown between two or mora person*. In 
ThrobittaMowahipsrithanypartieukr^mX; and 


the 

inability of the government to pay the sailors of the 
royal navy during tbs long war with Fratibe to the 
reign of Queen Anna. Tha tickets with which the 
sailor* were paid fell tote the hand* of usurer*, and the 
nation found itself indebted £9,471,321, and no means 
provided for paying it by parliament. The ebaneellor 
of the Exchequer, Hurley, afterword* earl of Oxford, 
proposed a scheme by winch be allowed the proprietors 
of these debt* 8 per cent, par annum, tod incorporated 
them lor the purpose, olcarrviDg on a trade to the 
Booth Sea. The fatal South-Sea bubble scheme was 
projected in 1730, and wsa executed upon the statute 
fl George T-, wherein it wa* declared that the company 
might redeem ad or any of the redeemable national 
debt*. Ita preteotW was that of raising a fond for 
carrying on atrade to the fkstajh Bea,aaa purchasing 
annuities, Ao., paid to the other companies. Proposals 
showing the advantages of the design were printed and 
emulated. The aum necessary for trying it on, 
together with foe profits that wage to arise from it, 
was divided into shares, to be purchased by persons 
disposed to adventure therein. The dftootor* gave out 
that every £100 w«dd yield £^0 per annum, which 
occasioned such a rapid rise in stock that a £100 share 
sold for £800., In throe months' time it fell to £ ISO, 
and on immanaa number of penqne ware mined. Pear- 





UNiV EIlSAL INFOUAU'tlOX. 


Cempi&? 


Gompww 


ftil scenes of wretchedness and distress re*ttHcd,and all | to Urge Institutions, such n tbe Basic of Boglepd, 
the director* ware setcrdy tirwd, and many lost their 
entire property. This did not, however, interfere with 
the South-Sea Company, which, (h the peer 1723, had 
a capital Of £33,900,000/ *In 1748 tile whole Of their 
trading stock Wes converted into an annuity stock, and 
the company ceased in every respect to be a trading 
commodity. The EuMndva Company wae farmed- 
under a charter granted for fifteen years by Queen 
Ulisubeth, in 1000, under the title of " The Governor 
end Company of Merchants at London trading to the 
East Indies. Hie obtirter was .exclusive, prohibiting 
the rest of the commodity team tawing within the 


apace, including both land and sea, between Cepe Hem 

and the Capo of Good Hope, fihips were soon sent out _„„_ _ 

by the company to Sumatra end Java, which returned (The first mention made in history of the dfimn or 
with cargoes of calico, silk, iodigo, da.; end about an English regiment into compamea under e captain, 



and Go go. The town of Surat wae considered ifie 8:; with and English forces. The Crew of a vessel is 
principal British station in' Uie west of India, till the often colled the snip’s company, 
acquisition of Bombay. - The charter of the company Cokvabxsov, kom-$tor > ‘*-*Hn (Pf. cmajoaraison). in 
was frequently renewed, surd their statioua end foe* 'Phil., is the sot of carrying the mind from ode object 
tones increased in number. The station at. Madras to another, in order to aieoover eomo relationship 
was established in 18«>, that of Calcutta in 1048, end subsisting between them. The result of comparison 
Hist of Bombay in 1865. By a statute of Ofaerlr* II. is ajudgment. 

they were empowered to make war and peace on the Cohpabisox, in Jlhet., is a Ogata of apeaoh fee* 
native princes, and (hr nearly two huudred years they quently employed for tho ornament of composition; 


Company was formed in 1868, to whom the crown beauty of style. Itooniriets in viewing two things with 
grunted a charter, because they offered a loan of regard to a third, which is common to them both. 
£ 2 ,tion,<xx) to the state. The two companies could Comparisons are of various Unde; but they may be 
not agree, eo they amalgamated, and formed one all arranged into OBe or Other oft wo classes, according 


ntn itutm, no mavis imihvU) ^traiminvu wiuunt tuu poiiu,. iiimoi vx eurnn pm finmp » wvuuwpjtviivu im vhuwmo 

Every shareholder who held £800 of the company's ways i—(1) By suggesting some unuetud resemblance 
stock became a member of the Court of Proprietors. or contrast; (2) by setting an oljjeot in the strongest 
This court chose feomtheir numiier twenty-four dircc- light; (3) by associating an object with others that 
tors, each of whom held not less than £2,ooo of tho are ugrceebfe; (4) by elevating an object; and (6) by 
itock. The Board of Control, which was afterwards depressing it. The great pleasure in the art of corn- 
formed, had reference to the affairs of Indian govern- parison Jioe in discovering {manaMee between things of 
meut. The members of tbe East-India Company were, different species, and where we would not, at first 
properly speaking, merchants exporting home pro- glance, expect a resemblance. Hence the objects 
Suce and importing efik, calico, diamonds, spices, do., compared should not bear too near and obvious a re- 
from tbcpce. Gradually, they began id interfere in semblance to each other. Neither ought comparisons 
the quarrels of native princes, ami, in time, began to to ho founded on Ukeqeefos tint are too faint or remote, 
gain an influence which amounted to sovereign power nor to bo carried beyondcertain bound*, 
over vast portions rif territory. From this period they Comfabmom, in Grim., is tho means by which it 


lege* warts taken Tpi^fr dindenri* hod to 1 k> whioli if fa There af* three depi of com* 

paid by means of taxes levied on the people of India, parison,—'the -positive, comparative, and superlative. 
The wars that have occurred since that time hare been The positive expresses the quality simply, without 
waged by this country as a nation, end not by the any comparison; aa good, wise, prudent; ana, hence, 
company The last charter wonld liavo remained in some do not consider this a* a degree of comparison, 
force until 1878, bad it not been for the Sepoy rebel- The comparative expreesv* that the quality is possessed 
lion in 1657. Notwithstanding a vigorous resistance, in a higher degree by that object then another; as, 
tho company Were then compelled to give up their John is taller tun James. The superlative expresses 
powers, and it was resolved that the management of the possession of the quality in tbe highest degree, or 
India should bo concentrated in tbe hands of tbe in a higher degree than it is powessedby s number of 
British government. In 1858, the whole of the com- others; as, Solomon was the wisest mau; James is tbe 
puny’s powers were transferred to the crown. The best scholar in hie class. In English, there are two 
Nsst-iiidis Company is still in existence,but solely for ways of expressing these degrees; eitiiur by an in* 
tbe purpose of receiving end paring dividends. The flection or ohepge on the word itself, at wise, wiser. 


the vast tcfritwfeS. Whfeh surround Hudson’s Bay. ft harsh word, 0s one difficult to be 
They erected s^v^k! forts On the western side of tbe latter mode U adopted^ Adverbs are 
bar, which were taken Cod destroyed by the Frefteh fa same way as adjective#. 

1788. For a considerable period, this company carried Compass, kaw'-etfs (7t.oompa*)rr 


enounced, the 

mdared in the 


1788. For a considerable period, this company carried Comfass, ktmt-pt* (F*. ooNMvJ^Chis instrument, 
otui lucrative trade in the skmsend feme of animslt, generally known as the mariner* eoaspees,.ooa*ixts, fo 
which wore found in great abundance ottbss* districts, its simp) set form, of a.eaaUbox, is tbebotfom of 


and were ofmneh flnyr qualitviton tbo« found in less which is placed * card with * diagram pri 
northerly countries. On tbs formation of th*Berth- similar to that in the aocem p e nyiagiflustra 
West tfoiBpany, they mot with serious rivals; tad sotly In the centre offlio sura * fins stee 


west CoiBpany, they met with serious rivals; sad sotly In the centre of tho 
wheat Bard Selkirk became a partner in the Hudson's sorted, sad upon rids. 

Bay Company, many tceuef of violent and saacuinary needle, is ' 
contest took plane between the servants of the two snd 
parties. la ttft those disputes were settled by a 
coalition of tbv two oompenics, and tho extensive far 

trade wm carried on With their united capital. At tbe j declination ettW toward* tbe east 00 west; Which 
preseat tbe name of oompaayieexpmely given jdiffa*foext«Matditbr«attiiiue, snd to«ncb»dcgn-e 

MB * 


dfegtom printed omit, 
ytej9hwtr*t«m. TS*- 
fia* steel pin is to- 
Ht steel, celled tho 
when magnetised 
tbepiu, ha* tbe Mmotv 
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QempeM&on 


CourxnTton, ktm-p*-titht*«n ({at. wmpetitio, from 


gwher), a tm sot afestUag or aBdeavounug to gam 
«bst another is seeking or endeavouring to gein at 
the (»ms tins. Is Vat. Stem., It Is tost stns,-y<vH 
sites wealth tint is oousfsatly |gan on in the world, 
snd that leads the purehassr to seek the best article bo 
can st the lowest pries, sod the producer to tarnish the 
best article at the lowest pros. Socialists, and others 




upon it all tha economical sails that at present exist. 
There are, doubtless, evil* eouuscUd with competition; 
.but it is not the leu certain that it prevents arils ihst 
are much greater. “Instead, of looking/' soyaJ. S. 
Mill, " upon competition u the bimetal and anti-social 


Oompoaitan 



CoaorurnwnuK Poise lot, bom 


_ . ' , r - T~F’T-’T" — -r; w-er-wwe)nwssaas m. US4UUV|» ipvwn.. 

pnnt^le which it n bald to be by A* generality of the ueno sites to an edition of the Holy__ 

socialists, 1 concern that, wren to die present state of published m 18K1 at Alcala da licoareTtthe mutant 
society and industry, every restriction of It is an aril, Conplutum) at the expense of Cardinal XimeoSs. fits 
and every extension of ^ - ^—-- -~~r- - - - r • - - - 


senna we prawns state or pubi 
restriction cd it is an aril, Com, 
, even if for the time in- Itiras 


mpUtfum) at the expense of Cardinal l 
ite four calumet comprise the Odd Teetamaat, in 


to be saved the ueoossttyof being ae active amt as in. contains the How Testament in Greek, with the Latin. 
teUigeutas other people."-." It w tho common error Vulgate and interpretation* of the Hebrew, Obaklce. 
of socialists to overlook the natural indolence of wan- and Creek names. The sixth volume ia filled with 
kind,—their tendency to be passive, to be the slave* of various cnUotl tracts, Only sixhundred copies of this 
halnt, to persist indefinitely in a course once chosen, edition were thrown off, and the work ia asaroo and 
Let them onee attain any state of existence which they expensive. 

consider tolerable, and the danger to be apprehended Coition, or Vv» OQMKM. Sforan. (As ItrtAVmr.) 
“that they will thenoeforth staguate,—witt not axert Coxrosm, feom-yo'-xer, literally, a practical musical 
themselves to improvo,end, by letting their faculties sutbor, or, toother words, one who invents or oom- 
rwt, will lose even the energy required to nreaervo puses uew music According to rite established roles of 
them from deterioration. —(Principlv* qf Political science, snd who studies hsrm - iy and melody as con. 
■Econo*.y.) Wherever competition u not, monopoly nerted with eiftot id eompoaition, independently iff tho 
exists, and monopoly, in all its forma, ia the taxation laws of acoustics, or the philosophy of sound. Acorn- 
of th* industrious for the support of indolence, if not poser must not be confounded with a (ktorrtical musical 
of rapacity. With tha exception of competition among author, whose business it is tospeoulat* in noousties, 
labourers, all other competition is for the benefit of and write on the laws of harmony and melody, but 
the labourers, by cheapening the articles they eon* not to interfere with their practical applioation in con¬ 
sume ; and even m the labour-market, it is a source, position. 

not of low, but of high wage*, wherever the compe- Composite, hm-pot'-tJe (lot, mmpo*o, oomporitHm. 
titton for lubour exceeds the competition tf labour. I put together}, in {lot,, a sat. ord. of dieotyledouous 
It never qnuJd be a cause of low wages, save by the plants, in the sab-class Corolljflor <*. It is one of the 
overstocking of the labour-market. On the establish- largest end most important orders in the vegetable 
aient of the French provisional government of IBM, kingdom, and it* members are to be met with in all 


rneut of tho French provisional government of IBM, kingdom, sad its meml 
au attempt was tuude to do away with the natural parts of tho world. I 
system of competition among workmen, and to re- nro generally herbsceo 
munerdte a number iff workmen alike. A special ex- sometimes become shrul 
periment waa'tried at the H5l«l Clicbv witb a govern- following botanical ejtsr 
ment order for the uniforms of the National Guard, order i—Tho loaves an 


its member* are to be met with In all 
world. In' northern region* tha plants 
herbaceous, hut in urarm climate* they 
some ahruhi f, or even arburesaeut. The 
ittical ehJo admra ofearly define this great 
leaves are alternate, or opposite, and 


Fifteen hundred tailors were assembled, and were al- without stipules; usually simple, but often much 
lowed two francs a day eeeubsistcace-money while they divided. The dowers, which are termed fiortto, 
worked, and the balance between the euw paid and aro herrpaphfodit^, or ore collected in 

what Uie work would have cost had it been executed dense heads or capthtla, each collection of fioreta 
hy au army contractor, was to have been equally dl- being on a cotnmon receptacle, and surrounded by an 
vided among them afterwards. It was found, bow- involucre. The separate fiorsts are also frequently 
ever, when the dey of reckoning came, that not only furnished with seals-like bmetlets, termed pulcai of the 

■mil thosuS new kalanaa 4 a lass nWs.I lucid that 4howa .. .1- tfu. m. —2s ..x_!.^ __ 11 _ . • . 


man fonod thettho fM#eea* ofhia jocrewed oxejrtioni etemesa are flto in nw»h?r, rarely four* end aft in* 
werspirt to be received byfaittWlf siofie.bat to be dls- sorted upon the corolla; Ae filaments era Cither 
tnbuted over the whole body of his fellow-workmen; distinct or monsdeldume, and the anthers are united 
usd oven Ae thought of “Shorty, equality, and fra- into a tube- The ovary ic inferior and one-celled, with 
tensity," wee insCuueieut to Locus them. (See So- a single ereot ovule, Tho style is simple, undivided 
cjuusm.) below snd bifid above i the siigwaa ar* placed rywn 

Coiwtrnoxr, esM-pMMriw (Let, eompUcto, loom- the uwer turbee* of the two division*. The 
pnae}, a .tern employed toaignlfy the oolonr of the termed a eyoUUt, Is dry, todebtamt, one-eeued, atni' 
race and skin, althoagh pmsueriy it means the tern- crowned with the Btab of the ornyx, which ia often 
perameiit, and imlwerifHgwNMau of the 'body, faa pappose. The saedis aoiliarj^ em&imS. tmSbm&Mm. 
merly, Ae human skin was supposed to eoosllt of The order has been subdivided!^ %¥GMtM>tiota Ae 
onlytwoparta.—tlmeuticic,orcptdennis, and tbecutis, foUosnng sub^wders^—1, 3kMMvrwr-Aoreta tubular 
or real skin; bat Malpighi rimwed that between these or tigulalv, either perfect, mrieexneCor nrater j when 
two wse a soft gelatinotmtottuim- tottm, wtocThe pcriSetAey are 

distiBeaishcd bySie title ref# mucosiM, On ths* disco- equal taeA 8. X o th dA ov W y . h e ^ Iahluditc goraml 
vary Aat anatomist oflkredaauggeetiott as to the colour or at 1 cm. be nnhMXni oadadhtded tuto two Lips. 8. 
of Dvgroes. The rtU nmcemsa ia of very ddCrrant 'JUpidjg«rji^~fiovetsall jigutatosndperfect. Tbefirst 
»“ <tiSefro t . *•#«■»M w*rs toeledM Ahse^sCeras^M 

coloar eon-vapoad* so exaettywiA Ae differeoee of and C^owrooepkaJoi, propoeed by Jussieu .-tM last 
tbrir compUxtona, A»t there «m b* Utile doubt that it tonramndetoTw CUcoNuooiot An same iftitor. 
is the principsu seat of Aa eolour of the hamsaoota. Plants belonging tfi Ae sMK>rd«r ToM\jtor* (bound. 


propoeed |qr 















THE DICTIONARY OF 


Composite Candles 


principally in hot climate*. They am remarkable for 
their hitter, tonic, and aromatic properties- (Aka 
AirTBWii, Arvxkwia, Amine*.) A fa* are used for 
dyeing. (Bit Caanuicos.) Same are cultivated as 
esculent vegetable*, ae the wrliekokt and eanioon. (Set 
these word*.) The LaHaH/lor,t are aim cot confined to 
the extra-tropical porta of South America, They do 
not furniab many useful product*. Thy LignUJiara 
arc moat abundant in cola and temperate climate*. 
Their chief Characteristic ia the prwWioe of a milky, 
bitter, astringent, or narcotic jmee, which possesses 
alterative, diuretic, aperient, or narcotic properties. 
The roots of some are esculent, and others, by eultt 
vation with diminished light, beoomo edible as salads 
(Sr* CicrOkiuk, Imctpo*, Taraxacum.) 

Composite Cawhliis. hom'-pai-tie, a name applied 
to candles made of different mixtures of ordinary 
tallow end stearice. They are lees hard according to 
the amount Of tallow they contain. 

Comvosits Number, in Arith-,is one which cfa be 
divided by some other number greater than 1, in oppo¬ 
sition to a prime number, which cannot be thu* divided. 
Tlius 12,16, and 27 are composite numbers; whilst 11, 
-17,88, are not composite. 

Comfosit* Order. (See Architecture.) 

CoiiroamOR, Iwm-po-*mA'-sku (Lat. compotUia), in 
a general sense, is the act of forming a whole or wti- 
gral of various dissimilar parts, ana is also applied 
to the body or ootnpouud thus formed. In Lit. h m 
the art of forming and combining*deas, and clothi-.y 
them with language suitable to the. nature of the *ul>. 
ject. In Log. it m a method of reasoning in which we 
proceed by gathering together a number of ideas, and 
combine them into one system, otherwise celled syn¬ 
thesis, In Gram, it is the joining of two words to¬ 
gether, or prefixing a particle to a word, to augment, 
diminish, or change its signification. 

CoMFOwnwx denotes the art of producing new 
music according to the established rules of harmony 
ahd modulation, and of arranging musical sounds into 
airs and songs, Ac,, either for the voice or instruments. 
Composition includes melody, or the art of making u 
single part, and harmony, or that of disposing and 
concerting several single parts together, so that they 
may form one agreeable whole. As the musical scale 
consists only of twelve sounds, acorclcss observer might 
imagine that all the possible combinations of those 
twelve sounds would in time be exhausted, and thus 
bring composition to an end. Ills not so, however, 
lor these twelve sounds will admit, by mere combina¬ 
tion, of 141 different successions, and each of these 
combination* may be again varied by length, rapidity, 
force, Itjfirto, ahd staccato, so »»to admit otthe construc¬ 
tion ol'msnjr million of tones j thus, no end can be found 
to composition, or any excuse made tor wearisome 
monotony. 

Oomfositob. (S*» Pnumtro.) 

Oonrost. (See Mantras.) 

Conroe*»lwrifursT, (See Imsxstnr.) 

Coiccovsn H»d?clm, jbon'-po tend (Lot. campono), 
in. Chetn., certain combinations of elements which 
behave towards acids and bases in tbs earns manner as 
the elementary bodies. Cyanogen, for instance, which 
is a compound of carbon and sKtoga, forms com¬ 
pounds with the metals in the some manner as oxygen 
or chlorine; and ethyl, which is aeompov-l of carbon 
and hydrogen, nets towards the acids In a similar 
manner to Iron or load, form! ttgsalts in a precisely 
parallel way. (St* OroaRic |uSi B».) 

Covi-MfeKinutar, kom-pfWMMNMm (Let. cewpre- 
hernia), in Phil., Is that act of the mind whereby it 


Conchoid, 



Ooix, ton. Is a Latin : 
otthe -ginningofwpn 
a running {ether. Ini 
Hffelto, with tenderness. 

Comoatbeatiox, fccw-Mf-s-aei'-sJiwi (Lot.), in Phil., 
denotes the aonneetfcm that exist* between a number 
of things linked together or dependent on each other. 

Coxcavb, W-fcafo (Let. etmeaput).— A carve or 
surface is sold to be oouoave on the side on which 
straight lines drawn -from print to print in it fall 
between the curve or surface and the spectator; that 
side ia convex on which the Curve or surface falls be¬ 
tween the'lines and the spectator. Titus the inner 
surface of a hollow sphere is concave, while the outer 
surface is, convex, (St* Lxirs.) 

ConcAvo-CoxcAvn, or Doubus Oouoavx.—T erms 
#fsp!a«d to ienscs which ore concave on both rides; 
when One ride is plane and the other concave, the lens 
is said to be plano-concave. , 

ConCAVO-CoHvex, or Meniscus, a lens having one 
side concave and the other convex. When one side ia 
plane and the other convex, tho lent is said to be plano¬ 
convex ; and if both sides ore convex, it is a double 

Manrr or Birth. 18** iHPAXTicmx.) 
l -tog, ttm-iep'-ehna (La* .eonrrpiio), in Phil., 
idprapprehension or perception that we have 
bjeot, without proceeding to affirm or deny 


(St* IMMACULATE 


convex. 

Cotrc 
Coin 
is the t • 
of any i 

anything regarding it. 

CoxfErnox, Immaculate. 

COXCKPTIOH.) 

Cosci ptios or Ocb Lahy, Nuns or tub Outran 
nr, a religious order of nuns, founded by Beatrix do 
Bylin, sister of James, first count of Portalegro, in 
Portugal. Pope Innocent VIIL continued the order 
lu ) bill, mid granted them permission to follow the rule 
of the Cisteroians. After the death of Beatrix, they 
were placed under the direction of the Franciscans, 
as the most zealnns defenders of the immaculate con¬ 
ception, and, at the same time, they were required to 
follow the rule of St. Clam. Their dress consists of a 
white gown, blue mantle, and sooputury, on which is an 
image of the Virgin, 

Concert, kotr-**ri (Ital. eonMriare), a giosica) en- 
tertaimuent, in wbioh a number at musicians, both 
vocal and instruments], unite in the exercise o. 
their varans talents. Concerts sometimes consist of 
vocal music only. These ore distinguished by the name 
of vocal concerts. 

Co sc Rim ha, fam-sw-fri-wa, a kind of musical 
wind instrument, patented by Profestor Wheatstone in 
182B, which is said to bear a greater resemblance to 
the human voice than any other yet invented. A bod 
opinion bos been formed of this instrument by many 
people in consequence of their having mistaken for it 
the so-called German concertina, which is indeed only 
an improved accordion, shaped like % concertina. The 
real, or, as it is called, theBngliah concertina, is both 
constructed and fingered In a totally different manner, 
and although the sounds are produced on the same 
principle ns those of the accordion, there is no more 
similarity between them in perfemance thou there is 
between a common whistle and a German flute. This 
instrument baa s compass Of three octaves and a half, 
and possesses not only achromatic, but an enharmonic 
scale, it haring two separate tones. From this fact, os 
well as from the flexibility of the bellows, the chon)* 
are batter in tune than in most Other instrument* of a 
fixed sound. Its capabilities ore such that the most 
complex harmonics, a* wallas to* most difficult violin 
or flute music, cm ba ployed upon (t. Itslso possesses 


apprehends or knows any objsot presented to it on all i the great advantage of being learnt in a very short 

SMS.” *“**"• — 

CowfMHRwsiow, in FngjUsh Church Hist., is the 
homo ot n scheme proposed on several occasions for 


(relaxing too terms of etnifarmity, and admitting die- \/*n, I bear), the- seientifle name given to certain hi 


Hhtttr* Into community with th 



• £ m. , ol - -Jbisheps refused their 

easwit. Th»scheme was run red again after the Bevo- 
lotion, but Without.sucoess, and at length the Actof 
Toleration Wo* passed. (S«r Tolbs now.) 
.foxttiottSA (SSsComraouraa.), . 

efifl 


ttmeT Wmbsttiutsiyuettonibocks 
are, perhaps, those byGinho 
Wheatstone, end C. Dew. * 

CowcBxnxA, k**rkjf*-*-r* (Let. concha, -a shell t 


for this instrument 
Professor 


valre shells, whose inhabitants ore susceptible of no 
ether i mpr ess io ns save those of immediate contact. 
The three iPders into which this family is divided ere 
the Bmckiopoda, XHmrfaria, and Umtomparia . , 

CoirOKOxs, toa'-toM (Or. Jconeka*, a *bril)» the 
name of a curve invented by Jficomedsa., It was much 
used by foe andean in toe construcsioo of solid pro¬ 
blems. It had for its ot^eata the truectii e fau angle, 






UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


OouMIkl 


Go&mutfuat* 


often used in architecture ni a boandary-Hne of the 
Tertian) section of columns. 

Concxtoioix, kon.iop’-dill (Lst, eoneJta, shell; Or. 
eidot, fount), in Ilia., a term applied to that peculiar 
fracture of stones end nriaarals whioh exhibits convex 
nod con care wrface*. Hint, oaanel coal, sad glass, 
nre examples of substances possessing a easohoidal 
fracture. 

CoxcitoLOor. (dee Motxcaoa.) 

CosctiViS, ioit'-Blaie (Let., a private room), tothe 
name given to the assembly of cardinals, met together 
for the purpose of electing a pope, end it is alto applied 
to the piece iu which they meet for that purpose. The 
conclave is usually held in the Ve^pn, where on the 
day after the funeral of the deod&sed pontiff, they *0. 
assemble, end, after the Mentations that relate to 
the conclave have been rasa, they ere looked up in 
separate apartments, and kept under strict surveillance 
until the election hat taken place. They meet once a 


dav in the chapel of the palace, when » scrutiny is 
made of their votes, end this is repeated every day 
until at least two-third* of the-vote* are in favour of 
one individual, who it then considered aa duly elected 
to the pontidoal chair. Canelnvttl is a spiritual or 
Secular atteudant on a cardinal during a conclave. Each 
cardinal has one such attendant, who hits to take a 
vow of inviolable silence, and is not allowed to leave 
till the business is over, except on the ground of 
dangerous illness. ..... 

CosejvcBioK, kon-kW~thmt (Lat. eonctuiio), in Log., 
is that proposition which is inferred from certain pre¬ 
ceding propositions, celled the premises of anargument. 

Cokcoxh, kon'-kori (Lat. comotuffo, Fr. Concorde), 
in Mits., is the union of one or more musical sounds, 
which, liy harmonising end agreeing together, produce 
an agreeable effect upon idle ear. When any two single 
sounds bear so much relation to one another that, on 
being sounded together, they make a compound sound, 
that relation is called concord. Concords ere of two kinds, 
—perfect and imperfect. Perfect concords consist of the 
fifth and eighth, and imperfect concords of the third and 
girth. These last hara another distinction,—that of the 

S rrator and lesser third and sixth. Concords ere again 
hided into consonant and dissonant. The conso¬ 
nant concords are the perfect concords and their deriva¬ 
tives-, every other Is dissonant. This term is also often 
applied to voices or instrameats, with respeot to their 
tuning; as, for instance, we sey, *• That instrument is 
not. in concord," or not “ in tune." “ Those voices do 
not harmonize and agree.’* 

Cojrooanaxoi,>on-kor^-doM (Lat.), “is a dictionary 
or index of all the important words m the Bible alpha¬ 
betically arranged; for the purpose of finding passages, 
end of comparing the various significations of words." 
The Importance of a work of this kind was early per¬ 
ceived ; and the first-work of the kind in any language 
was the concordance of Hagode St. Caro, about the 
middle of the 19th oratory. By far the most complete 
and valuable oonoordanoe to the English Bible it that 
by Alexander Crnden, the first edition of which was 
published in 4t0, 1737, and which has since passed 
through numerous editions. Perhaps the best concnr- 
danafrto the Hebrew text ie that of J. First entitled 
“Coaoordantba Libronun Basronrat Veterts Teetm 
raenti Hebraic* at Ch aMa ie m *’ (Leipsie, 1837-40). 
The mast reran* eonemdanwto the Greek sew Testa, 
meat (s that of C, H. Bruder, “Omniam Voeum Novi 
Testament; Gneci,” *to (Ltfoslo, 1849), The term 
has also come to be applied to works of a similar 
nature, of other books ; m ihe “ Concordance to Bbak- 



burnt, absorbs water very slowly, without, swelling, 
and throws out much heat. (Sec Lists.) In making 
concrete, about one part of lime -is used to nine parts 
of shingle, and, m hydraulic mortar hardens very 
quickly when tho lime has absorbed as much water -is 
is necessary for its crystslliaatiou, these materials ant 
mixed together before the water Is added. Whim tho 


he,, and allowed to harden. Concrete is quite imper¬ 
vious to damp, and is therefore well ealoutated for tho 
foundations and floorings of tho basements of buildings 
built on a damp subsoil, tho moisture of which would 
soon penetrate through brickwork or flagstones. 

Com axn, in Log:, is a term employed in opposition 
to abstract, and it applied do a notion of an olpect an 
it exists in nature, invested with ell its qualities and 
properties. Abstract, on the other hand,» applied to 
a notion of a particular property or quality, or aa 
object thought of independently and apart from the ob¬ 
ject itself. Thus, a just Hunt is a concrete notion, btti 
jtutice is an abstract idea. 

Coscaxgions, km-kre'-ikunt, in Med., are hard tab- 
stances that paeaekmatly make their appearance fa 
different parts of the hmnau body. (See 
CottouBixAOS, toa-W-Wh-otf (Lat.), 
tation of a man with a woman to whom b 
united by marriage. In early time 
practice; and men of means had 
several wives, a number of concubines, as vie 
in the Old Testament. She tatter did not 


ling’s Cfdopeedia Jfia p rfa ls s; the Jhtftiih Oftlo- 
padi<*t art. OMfomfuoee, 

CoxoonnsT, buhkor>~dSi (Lat.), is the name fllese 
to a forinal agreement entered into between tho pope, 
as head of the Bettra Cstbobc church, sod the tem¬ 
poral ruler of a state, regarding ecclesiastic*1 affairs 
within that state. These usually regard the right of 
appointing to vacant eeee abd benefices, the right to 
revenues Of Meant sees and Usings, and 




















































































TUB DICTIONARY OP 


OofiGUMicm 


there exist* in Germany a peculiar kind of institution 
under the nun# of half-marriage, or left-hand mar- 
t mge, in allusion to the manner of its being eautreefod, 
the men giving the women bis left hand instead of his 
right. , It is a rent marriage so far m the parties are 
bound to each other for Ufa; bat the woman cannot 
bear the husband's name or title, neither can her 
children tueoeod to bis property. The common law of 
Germany permits this hind of marriage to prineps and 
the nobuity. 

Concession;, kon-tnufiko* (Let. eoneuHo, a shaking 
together), in Had., is applied to a violent commotion 
or shook communicated to the brain, or the whole 
nervous system, by oolliMon of tho body with some 
external object. In its slightest form, a stanmng ten- 
nation is merely conimuuioafcd, which passes away in 
a few minutes; in its severest form, deeth rapidly 
ensues. Ip the severer cases the patient becomes im¬ 
mediately pale and insensible; the breathing sometimes 
natural, but frequently slow and feeble; the popii 
rather contracted; the pulse usually slow and weak, 
bat sometimes natural; the extremities become cold, 
the soarotiotu are suspended, and there is frequently 
nausea and vomiting. In the treatment pf concussion 

r st caution is necessary. The patient at first should 
kept warm in bed till coasMouiness is restored, 
.when wine or other stimulants may be cautiously 
administered. If be seem to be sinking, stimulants 
should be At once had recourse to; but so long as he 
remains stationary, no active muons should be em¬ 
ployed. Here, as iu all other serious cases, our object 
is not to supersede the employment of a medical man, 
but merely to point out the best course to be billowed 
till snob a one can be colled. 

Cousin savton, kon-de a-seP-ifa* (tat. eon, together; 
dentin, otom), the rendering of a body more compact, 
denser, or of more specific gravity, by causing its par¬ 
ticles to come into closer contact. The term is usually 
applied to the process Of converting a vapour into a 
lluid by distillation or some other method. 

CowiHUrtn, kon-,ltn'-ttr (Let. e muiento, I mrfko 
thick), a term used to denote any apparatus used fur 
cooling heated vapours and reducing them to a liquid 
form. In ordinary distillation, the wnrmtub is the con¬ 
denser meet generally adopted. It consists of a spiral 
tube, which posses through a tub constantly filled with 
oohl water. The vapour cuter* the tube at the top, and 
being condensed in its passage, runs out as liquid at 
tiie bottom. The condenser of a steam-engine is that 


Condor 


and following the estate, and Doom the performance 
thereof continues the estate by the performance at the 
condition .—Inherent condition* are such ae descend to 
the hair, with the land granted, Ac .—A collateral con¬ 
dition is that which is annexed to iw collateral not. 
Conditions ore likewise qflmatiee, which consist of 
doing; negatiee, and consist of not doing. Some are 
further said to be rertriptiee, for not doing a thing; 


and some compulsory: ae that the lessee shall pay rent, 
&a. Also some are tingle, to do one thing only; some 

_... s . ns__ lAi__ .j. 1 -it ___ nr ..ji_ 


oopnlqtivt, to do divers things; end others diejunetice, 
where one thing of several is required to be done. 


large quantity of afar can be tiptoed into a given space. 

CoMDBirsine Stiak-E*oxk*. (5sb8txau-Knoixx.) 

Coxnmon, kon-duk'-un, is a restraint annexed to a 
thing, so that by tha un performance the party to it 
shall receive prejudice aud loss, and by the perform¬ 
ance, OBiamodny and advantage; or it is a restriction 
at an act, qualifying or suspending It, and making it 
uncertain Whether n shall take effect or not; also it it 
defined to fee what is referred to an uncertain ehanou 
which may happen or not happen. There are con¬ 
ditions of divers kinds; via. eanaitioiu in deed and ia 
law, coarftitoas yrwmfvs# and tuiteautnt, condition* in¬ 
herent and cellateml,tia. X eondUtom in deed is that 
which ia joined by express words la a lease or other 
grant; os, if a man makes a lease of lands to another, 
reserving a mat to be paid at a certain day, with a 
proviso at condition that, tin dsffdft of payment, the 
lesser may re-enter.— Otmtfbm fall* Idw, or implied, is 
when a person grants another an office; as titat of 
kra^ir of a park, steward, 4c„ &r tonn of life. Here, 
alnumgh there be no condition expressed in the grant, 
yet the law makes one, which is, if tile grantee do not 
justly execute ell things belonging to the office, it shall 
be lawful for the greater to enter and discharge him 
of hiS Mfioe.—Oscdiiw* precedent is when a 1 mm or 
estate is granted to one for life, upon condition, that if 
the Isesii Wflr to the lessor a certain sum at such a 
day, then ae shall have vh* foe-simple. In this case, 
the Condition precedes (he estate in fee, and on per -1 
fbrmaaee thennf gates the fra-sitnple. The tame rule 
applies to a& onset where something is to be performed! 
entoeedeatly to uneven* taking pl*o*.-^m§Mfo» **». 
Mfeent is wneA a man grants to another hit manor of! 
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lick passes away ia Coasmowandhta, (See Fan.) 

rm, death rapidly CovmriosKVr Taiuoearxx ot rax, koa-diek'-und, 
itient becomes im- a phrase introduced by Sir William Hamilton to deuote 
walking sometimes tha limited region of knowledge Ojpcn or accessible to 
feeble; the popii the human miad. **Tbe conditioned," he ears, “is 
tty slow and weak, that which is alone conceivable or cogitable; the un- 
11 tics become cold, conditioned, that which it inconceivable or incogitsble. 
there is frequently Tho conditioned, or thinkable, lies between two ex- 
went pf concussion ironies, c poles; end these extremes, or poles, are 
lent at first should each of t • inLftacondUioaed, each of thorn luooncei v- 
isness is restored, able, eac uFfhem exclusive or contradictory of the 
say be cautiously other. Of these two repugnant opposites, the »ue in 
inking, stimulants that of unconditional or absolute limitation; the other, 

; but so long as he that of unconditional or infinite illinuintion.” Tho 
ns should lie cm- infinite and the absolute, properly so culled, bo holds 
is cases, our object to bo equully inconceivable to iis, “We must believe 
of a medical man, iu tho iuliuity of God; but the infinite God cannot by 
irse to be tallowed us, in tine present limitation of our faculties, be com¬ 
prehended or eoueeived. A Deity understood would 
Lot. com, together; be no Deity at ill; aud it is blasphemy to say that 
nly more compact, God only is os we are able to think him to be. We 
iy causing it* par- know God according to the finituda of our faculties; 
toe term is usually but wo briJevo much that we are incompetent to 
kg a vapour into a know.”— •Kef. Hamilton's lecture* and Dueuttiont; 
etnbd. Mausel's Hampton Hectares. 

eondeueo, I mrfko Coxxjob, Icon’-dor (Sarcorampkue gryphne), p large 
pparatus used for bird of tho Vulture species. It xs almost strictly con- 
ig them to a liquid flnqd to the iraineuse chain of tha Andes, aa is colled 
ormtub ia the con- the vast mountain-rouge that runs along the whole 
consists of a spiral west coast of South America. Humboldt, who, with 
nstiintly filled with bis companion Boupland, passed ^considerable period 
ibeat the top, end in these regions, and lost no opportunity of observing 
ns out as liquid at the condor and making the strictest inquiries concern- 
sara-engine is that ing its habits, was enabled to clear away mtah of the 
i the steam is con- mystery that had hitherto attached to the tnrd- fit- 
« a syringe worked viously it was regarded as a bird of snoh monstrous 
pump, by which a proportions, that m its flight it east »shadow ou the. 
ito a given spaee. earth like a big cloud, nod as so ferocious aa to 
*8 hau-K»oixx.) snatch up and bear off infants, kids, and lambs 
Mint annexed to a iu su instant. Humboldt, however, found the little 
!• the party to it children of the Indians sleeping in the open sir, while 
id by the perform- their parents were sway gathering snow to sell in the 
1 it u s restriction neighbouring towns; and at least naif s dozen condom 
It, and making it were in sight, hovering aloft and perched bn the neigh* 
t or not; also it it bearing heights. To all his inquiries on the subject, 
i uncertain chance he whs answered that a single ease of child-stealing by 
. There are con- these big birds was unknown. Yet titat this antes 
ms hi deed and in from no lack of courage on the part of tha oOndor ia 
seat, condition* in- certain, for, aa Humboldt was informed, two of them 
tee m deed is that will evou attack a heifer, pursuing it for mile*, mad 
■ a lease or other wounding it with theft, beaks aud talons. Gradually 
f lands to another, the poor animal will rats its speed, and from sheet 
wrtsin day, with a exhaustion and thirst loll its tongue. How is the 
ft of payment, the condor's tune- In an instant ft darts at the tongue, 
Uw, or implied, is and maintains so cruel a grip, that by-and-by the 
office f as that of heifer rinks to the ground at the mercy of ft* ene- 
orm of life. Here, mice. The above-named renowned traveller also 
Bssed fa the grant, mentions an astonishing inotaoce of vitality displayed 
he grantee do not by s condor which some Indians at Bjftpomb* had 
»the office, it shall token alive. They first strangled ft win'S lasso sad 
md discharge him hanged ft to s tree, puliing it forcibly by the foot for 
e when s lease or several minute#; yet scarcely was the.lasso removed 
a condition, that ft when the bird arose and walked about as though 
da sum at snob S nothing was tha matter. Three balls were then du¬ 
ple. In this esse, charged Mm s pistol at lees than four paces, all of 
n foe, and on per- which entered its body, end wounded.ft in the neck,- 
». The same rule chest, and abdomen. It stilL however, kept its lege, 
ft to be performed Another ball than struck its thigh; bat, though it fell 
e .—Conditicn ««&- to the around, it did uot die ed its wounds for half aa 
itnet hi* manor of hour afterwords. The ooridof bauds no nest, but lays 
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ft* eggs, whioh are three or four iuches is length, rad 
perfectlywhite, on toe bare make, Broderip relates 
that ha mv « egg laid by oh of the pair confined in 
(he Zoological CMmat It «H on the bare naked 
floor of too prison. Thera wee no appearance of a 
neat of any kind. ' The hen condor does hot appear to 
hero exhibited any inclination to tit on her eon, eo the 
next one that waa laid was pvt under a Dorking fowl. 
The roe alt wns successful; but the issue, a maw eon. 
dor, only lived three week*. 

Coxromasi, kon-dol-t+oir 1 -*, an Italian word, tig* 
nifying captains, chiefs, or leaders, but generally era. 
ployed to designate soldiers of iortone, who raised 
troops of cavalry and infantry at their own expense, 
and engaged their Servian as mercenaries with nnra>' 
went* or pvincee. They were nusurroue in the 14th 
and 16th centime* in the Itelian wars. Sir John 
Hawk wood, an English man, waa one of the earliest and j 
most famous in Italy about the rein of Edward III. 
The troop* under the command of toe eondottieri 1 
were well armed and equipped. In many ease* the 
leaden had considerable military skill, bat as their 
bands only fought for hire, toe chief endeavour waa 
not to slaughter but to take prisoners and obtain ran. 
eoms. The invasion of Italy by the French, under 


doctor* act sheUdso, amber, resin, culphur. 



only one attained high rank,—Francesco Sforza, ori¬ 
ginally a jieasant. In 1461 he constituted himself 
titike of Milan, and transmitted the sovereignty to his 
descendants. (Set Bronx*, vol. I. of this work.) 

Cownocron (from 8p. cowdsefr, to lead), in Mas., 
one who superintends everything connected with a 
concert, and who also directs the performance of a 
hand or orchestra. Hit duties are extremely onerous, 
na they do not consist only (sa some people imagine) 
in the use of his Mim, or in his performance, 
either as a soloist or accompanist. Indeed, any 
person who wishes to become a good conductor 
must possess such a variety of qualities that are 
rarely found in one man. Home of these qualities wo 
hare enumerated below1. It Is absolutely necessary 
that ho who wishes to raCoeed as a conductor nmBt be 
a composer in toe foil acceptation of the term. 2. He 
must possess a knowledge of the world as well as of 
music, and unite great firmness with a strong determi¬ 
nation of purpose. 8. He must bare a theoretical aa 
well ae a practical knowledge of every piece performed. 
4. He mart hare a quick ear, rendered in the highest 
degree acute by culture, in order to enable him to 
detect toe alfgbteat error at rehearsal. 6. He must 
1 be endowed with a moat delicate perception of the 
measure of time and the play of rhythms, so that ho 
may indicate the tempo* with accurate division and 
decision j ho most not beat time like a machine, nor 
yet in so extravagant or violent a manner as to divert 
the attention or toe andtenee from the music to the 
eccentric gyrations of his spamoodie bdton, 6. Ho must 
also be able to accompany, at toe shortest notice, on 
the pianoforte, all Imlds of pieces in all kinds of keys, 
in order to anit the different singers. All this, and 
much mare, ie required of a person who aspires to the 
important office of musical conductor. 

Coxntrcfose m Nosr-coxncorons or Ennonx- 
errr, ken.daks'.ere, terms applied to substance* 
according to whether they receive and communicate 
electricity readily or not. When » rod of metal ie 
made to tench toe prime conductor of an afoctrie 
machine after it has been charged, all the electricity 
passes through toe tod and through the body of toe 
experimenter into toe ground. The metal in this case 
is Mid to ba a conductor. If,howorer, a rod composed 
of glass or sbell-iao Is card. the electricity will not be 
carried off. Jh this erne toe claw or shell-lac it said 
to be a non-condeotcsr. All substances conduct elec¬ 
tricity in the tune manner from metal* to Iso and 
cases, btfVin different degrees; and the term non-con¬ 
ductor onlysignHte* toes the substance bM a very low 
power of conducting. In frictional electricity, the best 
conductors are toe metals; after which come graphite, 
eta-water, spring-water, and rain-water. Ice is a 
worse conductor thra/flara water. Alcohol, ether, 
paper, dry wood, arid straw are atan» inferior eon- 
doctors. Ament the rabstsnec s tasteagd u non-ram- 
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erecting a continuous metallic rod by the 


* 

one extremity, me oiner penetrating oeep mo at 
rurth, or in contact with water. The highest Mint of 
the rod ia generally made of copper, which Am* 
not rnst. Iron point* are very Until* to acquire a 
coating of rust, which is a non-conductor, rad dimi- 
n ishoH their efticacy „ The best conductors for ship* are 
the Axed eonductote recommended by for W. Snow 
Harris. 

OownriT, h>n'-Mt (Fr. era Mis Lot. emdacerw, to 
lead along), the name more especially given to any 
am alt artificial channel or watereoarse-lby which water 
ie led along from one place to another. When the 


The name was also formerly given to plain or orna¬ 
mental buildings, similar to the drinking-fountains of 
the present day, and provided with taps or open pipes, 
whence water conld always be procured. Conduit* 
mar We open or dosed; when open, they nr* oftua 
called “teats/’ nod the mode of structure adopted f* 
the form used for ratting canal*. Whanoloara, they 


of a number of itwtt* 
rated Seales, escb of 
which hears one or 
more naked seeds. 
The fruit ia sera tat 
the fir, larch, spruce, 
araucaria, and many 
other plant* of the 
nat. ora. Oomiferm. 
A peculiar modifiev 
tom of too eon* ia. 
seen in the cypres* 


<KWS **» flilMUsb 

QaUmhn, It dtffisr* . 

frOm the tone cone In being more or less rounded in 
Cotta, rad in haring Ilia heads of Urn scries greatly 


























































THE DICTIONARY OJ? 


Cano 


enlarged. In the gelbulus of tbe juniper the scales We 
lli-ghy, and ere united together into one mass, so Ant 
it reeemblet at first sight a berry. Tbe figure repre¬ 
sent Ae frui t* of the Bootoh fir (PUut tglvettrie) wad 
the cypress (Oupreettu tempenirtet ). 

Coke, in Oeain., denote* ft «olid body, which, termi¬ 
nate* in ft point snd ho* a circle for it* base. The asi$ 
of » oooe is a airtight Hue drawn from the apex to the 
centre of the circle forming the base. When the axis 
ia perpendicular to the plane of the been, the none is 
•aid to be right; and when the aria in inclined to tbe 
plane of the base, the cone is said to be oblique. A 
truncated cone ia the lower part of a eona cut by a 
plane parallel to the base. The area or surface or a 
right cone, exclusive of tho base, is equal to a triangle, 
the base or which ia the periphery, and it* height tbe 
•hint side of the cone, or equal to the sector of a circle 
whose radius is the slant aide, end its arc equal to the 
circumference of the base of the cone. Every cone, 
whether right or oblique, ia equal to one-ibird part of 
a cylinder of equal base and altitude: tbe solid con¬ 
tents are therefore found by multiplying tho base by 
the altitude, and taking one-third of the product. The 
centra of gravity of a cone is in the axis, at a distanco 
from the centre of the base equal to one fourth the 
distance from the vertex. (See Oowio Suctions.) 

Cokfedsbacy, fans-/sd'-er-d-ss (Let. cow, together; 
fivtue, a league), a term iu polities signifying an alii- 
mice of independent states for a common object. It is 
sometimes employed, but lest properly, to the alliance 
of individuals. 

Confxdkract, In Law. (See Cohsmbact.) 

Conpbdxjution ot ran Bunns, kun-fed-cr-ai'-ekun. 
, —During the war between France and Austria, in 
1805, several German princes, feeling that they were 
too weak to remain neutral, were compelled to ally 
themselves with France. ■ The next year the arch- 
chancellor announced at the diet that Cardinal Fetal), 
the unelo of Napoleon, hod been appointed as hi* 
coadjutor. This proceeding was entirely at variance 
with the German constitution; but tho same year 
sixteen German prince# formally signed an act of con¬ 
federation, iu which they declared that their connection 
with the Germanic empire was dissolved, und that 
henceforth thoy were allied with France. They at the 
same time tried to justify tbe course they had taken 
by pointing out the evil* aud. weaknesses of the Ger¬ 
manic government. Baoher, the French ambassador, 
at tho same time deolared that Napoleon no longer 
recognised tho German empire. Bevorti other princes 
joiued tbe Confederation of the Rhine, as it was called, 
during the next two years « and at the close of 1806 , a 
territory, with an area or 122,236 squaro miles, was 
under tho protectorate of the French emperor. The 
terrible reverses sustained by Ae army of Franoe 
seemed to lift ft heavy burden from the German nation, 
and in the year 1816 thoy ruse and threw from them 
the degrading yoke which they bad been compelled to 
bear. 

Confrub ration, Th» Gxrmawtc, lcon-fed-er-ai'- 
ekun, tbe federal union of the oovereign princes and 
the free towns of Germany. It was formed at the 
congrut of Vienna in 1815, and was framed to supply 
the went of the ancient imperial government dissolved 
in 1808. Aft originally settled, Germany was divided 
into forty sovereign states, or portion* of state*, but 
the number is now reduced to thirty-‘five. The diet is 
formed by Ksnipotcnttariet, and ie permanent; it 
forms the representative bod y o f the league, and tits 
at Frankfort-on-the-lftine. When the confederation 
meets m a general assembly, six of tbe states—Austria, 
Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony* Hanover, aud wurtem- 
burg-bate four voter each; five other states, three 
each ; four, two j end the rest one.. In tbe formation 
of fundamental laws, admission of new members into 
the eimfederaov, and on religious questions, unanimity 
is required. The votes in the ©wMsary assembly are 
mf MHMWtfened as oufy to make seventeen in all, ae it 
would be manifestly unlair if the votes of th* smaller 
states wet* of equal force with thoso of tbe greater. 
The ordinary diet manages the general nfiftin. of the 
confederation. Austria presides in both diet*; but 
each stole Mf offer its proposition*, and Ae president 
k obliged to tofo£ &m forward for deliberation. The 
Confederation h»a oho ntita disposal, in terms of the 
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federal act, a large army, tbe peso* establishment of 
which consists of I20,0w men. In oaee of war, the 
states are bound to tarnish troops to Ae field in the 
proportion of one in the hundred of the population. 

Cokprbyoxbs, kon-fir'-vey-de, Ism, a sub-ord. of 
the AlfKB (which tee). 

Conpsssion, Ican-feef-thm fLat. ewj/ffwr, X acfcnow- 
ledge), in l’heol., is the verluu acknowledgment which 
a penitent mokes of his sins to Gad or to a fellow- 
creature. Araoug the Jews, it was the custom on the 
annual feast of expiation for tha high priest to make 
confession of sins to God, in the name of the whole 
people. Besides this general confession, the Jews were 
eqioined, if their sins were a branch of the first table of 
the law, to make confession of them to God; but vio¬ 
lations of the second table were to be acknowledged 
to their brethren. Confession seems to have been 
early introduced into the Christian church: but at first 
it took place openly, and vu chiefly in the case 
of such os had apostatized themselves or bees guilty of 
any flagrant o{fence, and were desirous of being re¬ 
admitted into the Church. The practice of privute or 
auricular confession seems to have gradually crept in 
about the 5th century; and Innocent Hi,, in tbe 
fourth Later?n council (1215), made it obligatory on 
every ndtib er*fto to confess his sins to a priest at 
least once \ e#r, Tho person confessing is allowed 
to conceal >o sin,—at least no mortal sm,—that be 
remembers to li*™ committed and not to have already 
confessed, and the father coufessor is bound to per¬ 
petual secrecy. Confession obtains also in tbe Lutheran 
ohvirob, but with this difference, that while in tho 
former case it is obligatory, it is here only recom¬ 
mended as a means by which ft contrite sinner may 
obtain advice and consolation. 

Confxsbxon, in Law, ia where a prisoner in¬ 
dicted of an offence, ana brought to the bar to be 
arraigned, upon the indictment Ming read to him, and 
the court demanding what he can say thereto, he con¬ 
fesses the offence and the indictment to be true. Con¬ 
fession, in ciril oases, ia where the defendant confesses 
Ae plaintiff’s right, or, in prosecutions under penal 
statutes, by which confession them may be a mitiga- 
tiou of a flue against the penalty of a statute, though 
not after a verdict. 

Confession of Faith, is a formulary defailing tho 
articles of faith held by auy particular church. The 
most ancient of these are what are known as the Apos¬ 
tles’, Niccuo, and Atbanasian creeds. The Church of 
Borne, while receiving Apse, hod no fixed and authori¬ 
tative confession till the council of Trent. A summary 
of tbe doctrines contained in the canons of that ooiincu 
is given in the creed published by Pius IV. (1561) in 
tho form of a bull. The numerous other confessions 
will be found noticed under their respective beads, ot 
under the names of Ac different seats to which they 
belong, in other parts of this work. 

Confirm .mow, koitjtr-mai'-ihnn (Lot. motto, 
strengthening), is an ecclesiastical sense* denotes Ae 
ceremony of laying ou of hand* iu Ae admission of 
baptised persona to tbe enjoyment Of church privileges. 
In the early Church, this ceremony appears to have 
been performed immediately after baptism; hot after¬ 
ward* a delay of about seveti years came to be inter¬ 
posed after infant baptism. The present practice in 
the Church of England is to delay U until about the 
fifteenth or sixteenA year. The person confirmed 
releases his godfather and godmother of their obliga¬ 
tions by taking upon himself Ae baptismal vows is 
their place.. 

CowmiMTnw ordinarily denote* »n affirmative 
deed of conveyance at the common few., whereby no 
estate or right which la voidable is mode sure and un¬ 
avoidable, or a particular state is increased, or a pos¬ 
session mode perfect; and ft ia ft strengAening of an 
estate formerly made which is voidable, tlwugh not 

__J -__. tM__ - - i!_ 



death, except it be strengthened by the confirmation of 
Ae dean end chapter. 

Coxvi8CixtaJt,lx»i-JU-idi f -ehvu, fromLat. ret tfetmt, 
and that from Jlteue, which signifies, wetonymically, 
the empeTOr's treasure; and ■» A*Romans soy such 
goods are forfeited to A* emperor's treasury for any 
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Dlaoipltne; and the CwsistorislCcmgretfst 
® on (ff<’I*tk»»*act m » check to tht power 01 
for, though thsjr proceeding* are tteualte' 
by Kim, he cannot put a rete upon went 
aright; reason*. 4 company of monk* or i 


of the temperature. Until lately, the latter cause area 
held to he the ohief reason of congelation. It is no* 
eery apparent that temperature is only one (dement. 
Water may be cooled many degrees below 38° Fahr., 
and yet retain its Uquid state, (dee lea.) 

Cosgbk Ext, konf-fftir (Lat. anguilta mmcsr).—.This 
fish may easily be distinguished from the fresh-water 
species by the upper jaw being the longeat, and the 
dorsal flu commencing much nearer the head. Os 
account of this difference, Cuvier separated them from 
the rest as a sub-gen. It i* darker on the upper parts 
than the common eel, and brighter beneath. It attains 
a very largo site, weighing occasionally from seventy 
to a hundred pounds, and measuring six and eight feet 
in length. The principal conger-Ashery is on the Cor¬ 
nish coast, Theflsbinf taken place etuight (the darker 
the more chance of success), and the ordinary bait is a 
pilchard. • ■ Ills dreadfully voracious," says Mr. Couch; 
** it spares not even its own species. From the stomach 
of a specimen weighing twenty-five pounds! took three 
common dabs, and a young conger of three feet in 
length. The power of taw in this fish is very great; 
in the stomach of amaU specimens examined on the 
coast I have found the young testaceous coverings of 
our .shell-fish comminuted into fragments. They are 
often tempted by tha Crustacea entrapped in the iobstor- 
pots to cuter these decoys in order to feed on them, 
and are thus frequently captured." 

Congestion, Icon-jert'-thun (Lat. eongttUo, from 
congero, I amass), is a term employed in Med. to 
denote an unnatural accumulation ot blood in the 
capillary vessels of any part, accompanied with dis¬ 
ordered function of the organ in which such accumula¬ 
tion takes place. The organs most liable to congestion 
are the brain, longs, and liver; but other parts arc 
also subject to it. It is Usual to distinguish two kinds 
of congestion,—a passive and an active. In passive or 
simple congestion thoro is merely an srenniiilution of 
blond arising from distension and diminished vital 
energy in the capillaries ; in active congestion, on the 
other hand, the blood-vessels ere in a stale of inordi¬ 
nate activity, and a preternatural Quantity of blood ia 
determined to them. Anything may he the cause of con¬ 
gestion which diminishes the vital energy of the capil- 
lories, or which increases the quantity of blood which 
they contain. (Set Ivnamtmoir.) 

doseLOKBUIS, kon-gUm'-teaU (Lat, eon, together; 
giomerare, to gather in round heaps), in Orel, a rock 
composed of rounded and water-worn fragments of 
Stone, bound or cemented together by silicious, ferru¬ 
ginous, or calcareous matter. Tha component frag¬ 
ments may vary from pebbles the site of a pea to 
boulders half a ton in weight. Some conglomerates 
are commonly known upudding-itonet.from the resem¬ 
blance of the pebbles in the mass to the fruit in a 



sent time in America, it originally had thht significa¬ 
tion. The first congress held in America was a meet¬ 
ing of the delegates of the various British colonist, to' 
couaider their grievances, in 1706. Before a treaty'll 
peace is signed, there is usually a meeting of plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, which is called a congress. Tboterw is,h{rw* 
ever, more strictly applied to those great diplomatic 
conferences where extensive schemes of future policy 
arc determined upon. The congress of Vienna, held in 
IBIS, at the conclusion of the great war, is one of ffap 
most famous, and alto the congress of Carlsbad, held 
in IBID, fur regulating the affiurs of Germany; the 
congress of Paris, held in Uie year 1850, at the con¬ 
clusion of the Crimean war, had for its purpose the 
consideration of the relations between Russia and 
Turkey. It is the most important congress of the 
present day. The national legislature or the North 
American states is called'the Congress in the constitu¬ 
tion of the general government. It consists of a Senate 
and a House of Ucpresentatives, each constituting 
a distinct and separate branch. The term congress 


the l'ciicA Congress, tlio Social Hcicueo Congress. 

ConunviTT, kony-grtt'-K-U (Lat. cofiyrae, 1 come 
together, correspond, or agree), denotes n suitableness 
or relation of agreement between different things, 
Congruity, wherever it is perceived, hi agreeable, and 
is so nearly allied to beatify as to beeommonly regarded 
fill a aperies of it. It fs difficult to define what the 
natnre of this relationship is. Or to ascertain what are 
tha particular objects which, taken in Conjunction, 
manifest congruity; for there are many objects that 


Coir ess tut toy, koa-are-gai'-$\u» (Lat.- ecu, and 
epjysigt" 


In. the Boawn Catholic church it is applied to certain 
board# of cardinals, prelates, and others intrusted with 
the msuagemsirt or particular branches of the affair* 
of the Ohureh, There nre twaotv-one of these congre¬ 
gations, fifteen for spiritual ana sis for temporal pur- 


moot of the Catholic religion throughout the world j the 
Congregation oftbe Index, for examining boric*, and 
deciding open their fitness for general perusal; the 
Congregation of Sacred Bites, for regulating all mat- 
tar* relating to oeremoniti and rite* in wors hip; t he 

rifo^ths t ngriigstion ot SmHriy 
Office, or {nquiriticsb,^ tshing cognisance of heresies 
and all imvei<^iooa; the<k^et«tiosof Behgio«a 


Conic Hhctions, ktm'-ih eei'-nAunt, the curve# 
formed by the intersection of a right or obl ique Write 
and a plane. If the cone is cut by a plan* parallel to the 
base, the section is a oirWe; if the section is made 
obliquely, that is, nearer to the base at one end than 
the other, a curve it obtained which it ealisd an eUtot*j , 
if the section is mads parallel with the axis, pstyibfli* 
cular from the vertex, or to a* to make k greater a*gfo 
with the base than U made fay tbe side of theopop, t» 
curve obtained is called a hyperbola ; and if the riite. 
is msdd parallel with one side of the none, the outvote 
called a parabola. The ancient Greeks invceSighfod 
the properties of codic section* .with gnat ecu Maori f 
and a work on them is still extant, written by Ap*Dc» 
niusofPerge. ' J ’-* 

ConircMi, ko-aif-e-r* (0r. finwe, * rih»#t £#*. 
Am, I bear), in Bot., the Him fiumi-’fl nat. drd. 
of dicotyledonous riant*, in the dtStifOit' g ee t is tf - 
anemia,—resinous trees, or e+ergreett throbs, with 
branched continuous stew*. The <I*hvta are needle- 
shaped or lanceolate, partiftri-vti&ed, gweiried, or 
imbricate. The fiowen or* -itelteOTwmeut fiqgal 
envelopes), and monctriou* rirdfotcknis, the jwfto 
fihwers being arranged udoridaoneamente,and the 
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epermia ,—resinous ire 
branched continuous i 
shaped or lanceolate, 
imbricate. The flow 
envelopes), and toon 
flOWere being Ornogn 
femeln flower* in emu 
sgslbalu*. The seed* 
slonmuums, with we < 
of (his order abound 1 
occur in arid and w» 
30 genets* which iM 


stems. The .Ifltten «r* needle- 
; 

sorites rirdkaefous, the pm 
b4 mdw^toone^ement*,end (fa* 
te. The frrit isrither * conobt 
•SnOttrited, hard exuroally.iaifl 
afaunoy cotyledons. Tbsiwlnlii 
intemperate ohmates, and, afa» 
MNl gegtooe. There arawbnnt 
rindn sbont m Mm eyries. 
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They possess very important properties; many supply 
valuable timber, en4 bum* of the specde* oontain an 
nlro-resinous juioe, or turpentine, which if composed 
of a volatile ou and min. {So* Anns, Fisos, Jam- 
rsava, Cum) 

ConxuK, *<>'-»*-»*», in Dot., the Hemlock, a gen. of 
plant* belonging to the net. ord. Vmbtttiftrcc. The 
most Important species it 0. maculatum, an Indigenous 
plant, which is extensively employed in medicine to 
relieve pain, ralaxapaam,and oorapoae general nervous 
irritation. It owe* it* properties chiefly to the pre- 
aenee of a colourless oiljr liquid, with a penetrating 
mouse-like odour, to which the name of Conte has 
been given. In improper doses hemlock ia a powerful 
poiaon, and many fatal accidents have arisen from 
ite having been mistaken for harmless umbelliferous 
plants; it may, however, be readily distinguished by 
its botanical characters. The atem is largo, round, 
and smooth, with spots upon it of a purplish-black 
Colourt the leavea are dark green, am! shilling; the 
general involucre consists of from three to savcii leaf¬ 
lets, the partial involucre of three leaflets; the fruit 
hss undulated, cronated primary ridges, and contains 
no oitfe; and the whole herb, when bruised, evolves a 
disagreeable smell, which lias been likened l>v some to 
that of mioe, and by others to that of cat's urine. K o 
chemical antidote ia known for hemlock. 

Contrast IttaHTs, kon'-ju-gAl (hat. con, and jugo, I 
yoke).—-A suit for restitution of conjugal right a is a’spe¬ 
cie* of matrimonial causes, and is brought'in the Court 
of Divorce whenever either tho husband or wife in 
guilty of the injury of subtraction, or lives separate 
from the other without any sufficient reason, 

OornrauroX, kon-ju-gai'-thun, in Gram., is a regu¬ 
lar distribution of the several inflections of verbs into 
their different voices, moofle, tenses, numbers, and 
persons. (See Vnnn and Grammar.) 

CoxiBWOTIOW, konyunk'-thitn (hut. canjuigcrc, to 
iofn together), ia Astron., when two heavenly bodies 
nave the same longitude or right ascension (see 
Asoairsiox, Riout), they are said to be in conjunction. 
Xf they alto had the same declination,or latitude, north 
or south of the celestial equator, the nearer heavenly 
body would apparently oarer the disk of that which is 
more remote. When eny heavenly body is in a lino 
between the earth and tho aun, it is said to be in con- 
junotion with tha latter; but it is said to ho in oppo¬ 
sition to it when the earth eoraes between the body in 
question and the sun. Geocentric conjunction is the 
conjunction of two honvenly bodies os viewed from the 
earth j but when heliocentric conjunction is spoken of 
the conjunction is understood to be considered as if 
viewed Iroin the sun. True conjunction is the observa¬ 
tion at the earth's surface red need to what it would be 
if witnessed from the centre of the earth. 

OoxJvncTiog, in Gram., is an indeclinable word 
or particle which serves to unite words, sentences, or 
clause* of a sentence, and to show their relationship 
Or dependence upon one another. There am two kinds 
Of conjunctions,—the conjunctive and the disjunctive; 
M, Peter and John, James or Hubert. 

COHJOTU«OK, ws^i wfd hs (tat. eon, and Juro, 
X aweaifk'-i* the aot of using certain words or cere- 
mociimjfcfobtain the aid of a superior being, more 
particularly applied to the magical words, characters, 
arceremom**, by meanaof which evil spirits, tempests, 
Ac., are said to be raised or driven away. The Homish 
onsets formerly affirmed that they could expel devils 
by holy water prepared in a particular manner, and 
sprinkled over the possessed person, with a number of 
conjurations end exorcisms. According to some 
authors, the difference between conjuration and witch- 
Watt ia, that in the former eaee the effect ia accom¬ 
plished bv prayers and invocation of God’s name; 
whereas in the latter it ia brought about by suppli¬ 
cating the aid of the devil. 

CoxifonwauB, kmt-ftey-wro' (Fr. eotnwiootar, from 
I«t> *M*ef cere, to know), a person who ia skilled in 
any subject, »nd particularly oua who is well (tried 
to jua#* of laft mtnU ftf puintinga find BColpturCi 
from poMeesteffn critical knowledge of works of art. 
It may bo considered as equivalent to the vulgar 
term "knowing one" used on the turf. In the Italian, 
such a person !* tanned oognoocon to. 

Copqcxtrr, Tw» brng'-kwut, in Hist., is the name 
tit 
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given to the invasion of England by William of Nor¬ 
mandy, who, having overcome Harold XL at the battle 
of Hastings (18th Oct. 10A0), obtained the crown of 
England, and became the founder of the Herman 
dynasty. 

Coirsuratmnnr, or Kiwurks, leon-oatt-gmi^-o-tc 
(Let. cotuanguinita*). Is the connection or relation of 
persons descended from the same stock or common 
ancestor. (Sto CollatksaI, CoifSAWOPrxjTT, and 
Linkac.) 

UoKBOinwcx, Iconf-ikont (Or. tuntidooio. Eat. eon- 
tcitulut, Fr. conscience, Gcr. gewuaen ), ia a term applied 
to the moral nature of man in general. According to 
its ancient usage among tho Latins, the word eon* 
oeiontia was primarily applied to being privy to, to¬ 
gether with another; and in ite secondary meaning it 
bore a moral signification, or knowledge of one's own 
conduct, whether right or wrong. The modern use of 
the word is more extensive in its sense, denoting 
not only what the Latin inoraliste signified by it, not 
only the sanso of the difference between right and 
wrong in onr own end others' conduct, but containing 
likewise the important element of the feeling of human 
responsibility. Thus oonaowncx, ns it is at present 
accepted, is sot ily applied to the moral judgment 
which occompan > ail moral actions, as to whether 
they are right t; wrong, but it denotes, besides, tbst 
feeling of approbation or disapprobation, of rectitude 
nr contrition, which invariably accompanies all moral 
actions. Thu* a judgment and an emotion lie at tho 
root of what is known ns the conscience; for aot only 
are men accustomed to say, "My conscience cannot 
approve of such and such conduct,” but they likewise 
own to being disturbed by certain “ qualms of con¬ 
science” on occasion of any violation of reotitude 
either in their own or in others' experience. Thus 
conscience and the moral faculty moan almost the 
same thing; although the former, as it is unques¬ 
tionably the more ancient term, so it seems to be 
the one which it ordinarily employed in common con¬ 
versation instead of its'heavier ami more learned 
rivals of the moral sense, the moral nature, and eo 
forth. K early all writers arc agreed ae to the exist¬ 
ence of some sort of a conscience in human nature, 
whether or not they arc prepared to subscribe to the 
moral faculties, and moral senses, and moral natures 
of other writers. That Adam Smith, who is 4 strong 
advocate for sympathy, as tho ultimate explanation of 
our moral nature, is loud m his proclamation of the 
existence of conscience. Sympathy, indeed, is with 
him the ultimate resolution which he gives to the 
popular conscience. And Dngald Stewart deplores 
tho employment of soph metaphorical language as 
“this man in the bresn." of Adam Smith, instead of 
what he considers as the more appropriate term* of 
conscience and reason. (Soo Stewart's Collected 
Writings, Active and Moral Powers, vol. i. p. 333.) 
Smith, in his Theory of Moral Sentiment* (part vll. 
*.3,0.8), says that the conscience " properly siguifles our 
consciousness of having acted agreeably or contrary to 
the directions of some moral faculty.” And Dugald 
Stewart (1. c.) adds, “The truth I take to be this,— 
that the word conscience coincide* exactly with the 
moral faculty; with this difference only, that the former 
refers to our own conduct alone, whereas tha latter is 
meant to express also the power by which we approve or 
disspproveoftheconduet of other*.” But this seems a 
somewhat arbitrary limitation of the term ooaacience; 
and in this article it is made throughout to apply both 
to oar own moral conduct and to that of others. The 
ethical philosopher, of course, ia bound to inquire into 
the nature of the distinction between right and wrong 
in human conduct, and into tbo complexion and eha* 
meter of those feelings with which right end wrong ere 
contemplated by man; bat consoienw, to ea for as it 
is a portion either of ethic* or of the practical eondttrt 
of man, merely require* to ascertain mat there ia such 
a principle as right and wrong in human nature, and 
that there arc such feelings as those of reopoeoibiiity 
and of remoras, which approve or disapprove of human 
actions. As to the precise theory of the moral senti¬ 
ments which may be maintained, or as to toe exact 
criterion of morality which may be held, the inquirer 
into the sat ore of conscience, as men, gives himself 
little trouble. Suffice It tossy, that tote principle in 
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human nature baa been analysed into a judgment and 
an emotion ; one cites bimarif little anxiety aa to the 
ultimate origin of this judgment, or aa to the final 
element* of which this affection may be ocmiponed. 
The mi repented pleasure, accordingly, of Socratesi 
the variously modi lied riser* of human happiness of 
Pinto and Aristotle; the mere reverencs for morality 
or hare acts of dirty of the Stoics; the pleasure theory 
of Epicurus and lii* school; the human will and the 
divine will of the school men; the greatest happiness 
principle of Ilishop Cumberland, of Jeremy Benthun, 
and of the too Mills; the rational views or Cudworth 
and of Price; the eternal fitness of Clarice; the moral 
sense of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson; the refined view 
of the selfish svatem of Leibnitz; that lovo to being in 
general of Edwards; the principle of reflection or 
conscience of Butler; and a class of desires and 
affections, having dispositions and volition* for their 
object, or Mackintosh: these, we say, are alt views 
more or lees precise, morn or less closely allied to the 
troth of the real theory of our moral nature, be it whiit 
it may. We may remark in general, that of all specu¬ 
lators, Bishop It tiller was undoubtedly the first to 
point out the supreme authority of conscience in the 
moral constitution of man. Although the ancient 
moralists had beautifully described tho result of such a 
state of matters ns Butler pointed out as the abiding 
law of our nature, and while Lord Shaftesbury and 
Francis Hutcheson laid much too little stress on this 
all-important provision of man's state, l)r. Butler was 
unquestionably tho first to point out an important dis¬ 
tinction, which has, since his time, been adopted by nil 
moralists. It accordingly appears that this moral 
faculty or conscience is the supremely regulative prin- 
ciple in our constitution. Give the laws which govern 
its activity free scope, the most beautiful harmony and 
propriety of conduct will ensue; violate those laws, 
and the direst confusion in character and in conduct 
is tbo result. (See Stewart's Aetire Fowert mid 
Mackintosh's Ethical Thttotophy, aud the other writers 
alluded to in this article.) 

CoirsoiOGSttuss, kon’-tkue-nete (Or, euneideeie, Lat. 
eonicientia, Fr. rtmteienee, Our. betnnltegn). is the 
recognition by the mind or ita own nets. While it is 
thus n comprehensive term for the complement of nil 
our mental energies, it‘nevertheless, from its high 
generality, cannot at »M be defined. It is so elemen¬ 
tary, that it 1s impossible to resolve it into any notiou 
more simple than itself. But while consciousness can¬ 
not logically be defined, it may still he philosophically 
analysed. The forms under which this condition of all 
thinking operates, are—I Inna that I know, Z know 
that Ifeel, and I know that 1 dttire ; or, in other words. 
I am conscious that I know, feel, and desire. Ami 
while this it so, the act ueeessurily involves, (1) a 
knowing mind, (J) a known object, (3) a recognition 
by the mind of ita object. It accordingly appears tin t 
consciousness aud knowledge mutually Involve each 
other : they are not opposed as really diverse. It is 
somewhat remarkable, that a term in all ways so im¬ 
portant and convenient should have escaped the subtle 
Greeks and the rhetorical Latins, and that it should 
have been reserved for Descartes, a Frenchman, to 
introduce the term catiroieniia, or consciousness, In its 
modern signification. An instance or two of the 
modern use of the word may, no doubt, be found in 
Quintilian and the Latin fathers; but no consistent 
adoption of it is to be met with before tbe time just 
specified. Among the Romans, if two individuals or 
more had a oommon knowledge of some circumstance, 
•urii a knowledge was called comeientia, or (nm-vete) 
knoaledg « together with; but, except this, the term 
was always employed in a moral tense, ss equivalent 
to our word eontciaue. Tbe general conditions that 
attach to consciousness, In its modem acceptation, are 
obvious sad palpable:—1. That the knowledge which it 
implies is actual, and not merely potential. For ex¬ 
ample. If I say army Mend that he knows tbo shape 
of tbe reading-room in tbe British Museum, that it is | 
round, end not square, I mean that he is not conscious 
of the fact at the present moment, but thst be may he 
rendered conscious of it by having hie attention drown 
to the circumstance. We arc, in troth, conscious only 
of the present. 2. The knowledge whisk it implies to 
immediate, and not distant. Thus, while X am can- 
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Selous oftbe dma«Of St. Fssdi'ewhile! took til It,* 
tm unconscious of it when it is out of mymlndj baring 
to ransack the arcana of memory to wing it tin too 
consciousness at often a* X wish to recall it.' AgsiN, if* 
< the 3rd place, I am only eonsototts la so far '0*1 am 
| conscious of tome definite objeot, s* eontrasttidwimev 
; with no object, or with another object difftnpab ft«m 
I the present one in its qualities and modkfi&etfaM, 
1'hw, suppose I am conscious of tbo desk irtwbWhl 
: write, I am only so ss taking the present desk in odR- 
| treat with some other supposUbl* desk, such as fib#' 
one at the British Museum, at which many men are 
1 eoeustomod to write at tho some time. In tbe dth 
[ piece, there is always judgment in every act of eon* 
seiousness, or the affirmation or negation of oh* thing 
being or not being, having or wanting the quaUties of 
another. We cannot, in truth, discriminate without 
judging; so that this fourth condition might stand as 
a corollary to the third. Every aet hf mind, in truth, 
implies a ’judgment, aa every sot of oouscimiWicss tan- 

S lice sn act of affirmation or negation. The fith tth- 
niuable act of consciousness is memory; for -X can¬ 
not be consciotts of an object without discriminating it 
from another state of mind to which the present one 
was only a successive phenomenon. X must distinguish 
all the separate nets of consciousness, and I can only 
distinguish them by the aid of memory, as I can only 
discriminate them oy the help of judgment. As the 
fourth condition of consciousness, this on# bolds the 
position of being a second eoffiSlwy to the third., 
Hutcheson, Reid, and Rtewart, expose tbetitsrivM to 
criticism by affirming this faculty to be special in It* 
operation, and not general. They affirm, In short, 
that it is possible to read a book, end to know that we 
have rend it, without lining oonscious at the same tlme 
of some portion of ita contents; nay, that tt is pos¬ 
sible to bo conscious of the perception of a book with¬ 
out being aware that it if a book that we perceive. 
There can only be a system of philosophy in so far as 
tho veracity of consciousness to implicitly nr explicitly 
affirmed by it. Philosophy, accordingly in asserting 
its own possibility, asserts, in the Same breath, the 
truthfulness of consciousness. Leibnit* truly baa re¬ 
marked, in bis Noureaua ZSetaie (lib. U. o. tf, #. IS), 
thnt" if our immediate internal experience is not ear- 
tain, there enn be no truth of fact of which we can be 
assured." AU speculators agree in this, both sceptical 
and dogmatical. But not only is consciousness the 
evidence and authority of all legitimate speculation, it 
is likewise the source and spring from Which it flaws. 
As tho criterion of philosophy. It must be clear aud 
unadulterated: and hence there emerge Hires great 
laws thst regulate its legitimate development. These 
arc,—1 X, that it bo charged with no met bat what ttf 
simple and ultimate: 2nd, that all the Aiota ascribed W 
consciousness be taken without reserve in coming te 
any conclusion; and 3rd, that nothing bat tbe facts, 
nr whnt these data imply, be accepted Us legitimate ia 
any process of inquiry. As one illustration of thti 
fertility of accepting or of rejecting thews leading laws, 
may be men tinned the circumstance, that on tbe duality 
or nnlty of the first fact of ccmsciouspem bqnM *1- 
together the entire system of speculation which apy 
inquirer may adopt. If, in saying that X petceiee a 
stone, I do not recognize that there are Wo inde¬ 
pendent objects in this act, my perceiving mind,, Stid 
the Hone which 1 perceive, aa two separate mdeprpdsnS 
existences, bat maintain with Berkeley end Fichte aud 
Ferrier, that what aerate a stone to not rttiJhr a stones 
but only a m#M Of wr mind or of #001# other —fed, 
then I deny the duality of the mlMtlMMMrir and assert 
their unity. And if I do so, X deny the doctrines of 
realism and accept thou# of latltitam, sad, possibly, of 
pantheism. We have only spoken Of the partial re* 
jeotirm of tho renatty and integrity at the faete of 
consciousness; something might also btisrnd «* the 
total rejection of those facts, which toads to tbo sjtanh 
lative doctrine* of nihilism tit tbo first remove.—(Few 
furtbsr illustration oafbto point, $ee Reid's Work *, by 
Sir Wifiitm Hamilton, a. ?w.) 

Coxscairnox, k ia-wyip'-rfera (Lat. coawritere, to 
enrol), tbe name given to the compulsory system of 
enlistment of soldier* for tbSsxmy, practised in Frsncn 
ami other foreign countries. Every FrcuaJmisn, a* 
took a* be attains the age of 20, to Bebto to be dro«n 
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by lot to serve in the rukt fatter to years, unless be 
be incapacitated by any bodily or nentol infirmity, or 
exempt, from being the only ton of » widow, or the 
eldett ton of • family that an left without parent*. 
Pupil* at college, and those who are studying for the 
church, are uleo exempt, as well aa those who bare a 
brother already in the army; and no man ie taken at 
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about 800,000 yearly attain the age of 20, and become 
liable for eorvice. Thoea who are exempt from any 
cauae are not reckoned in thie calculation. 

Consscration, kon-se-lcrai'-shun (Lat.), the solemn 
act of dedicating any person nr thing to a divine service 
or use. Ih modem tunes the consecration of men is 
usually called ordination, and that of temples, churches, 
altars, &>., is called dedication. Consecration was one 
of the moat universal religious ceremouica of the 
undents. It was practised in India, Egypt, Judma, 
Cbaldna, Greece, Borne, among the Celtic Druids ol 
Britain, and in Europe generally. At the commence* 
menl of the Mosaic dispensation, all the first-born of 
man and beast were consecrated to the Lord. Subse¬ 
quently the whole tribe of Levi were consecrated, and 
Aaron and his sons were especially consecrated to the 
(nest's office. In the Old Testament there it a de¬ 
scription of the consecration of the tabernacle mul 
•Iter, of the first or Solomon's temple, and also of the 
Consecration of men, beasts, houses, fields, and the 
Wells of Jerusalem. It was not until the commence¬ 
ment of the 4th century, when Christianity, under Cou- 
atontina, became the religion of the Uomau state, that 
Churches were publicly consecrated. The ceremony 
wee then attended with great pomp and splendour. 
The practice of oonseerating buildings lor religious 
purpose* is still continued in the Church of England 
U well a* in the Church of Homo. In the English church 
the burial-ground is also consecrated. 

Oohskcxatjox ova Humor, is the separating of a 
person for the holy office of a bishop, by imposition of 
nanda and prayer. According to a canon of the N meuc 
council, there must bo four, or at least three, bishops 
present at the consecration of a bishop. The ocrenionv 
need in the Church of England will tie found in the 
Book of Common I'rayer: it was prepared in the reign 
of Edward VI. It is stated in the preface, that “ no 
one shall bo accounted or token to bo a bishop, or 
suffered to execute the same function, unless lie he 
called, tried, and admitted, thereunto, according to 
that form, or hath bad formerly episcapat consecration." 
The Church of Home denies the validity of the English 
orders generally, as derived from heretical ami im¬ 
properly-consecrated bishops. An old story, refuted 
by Lingerd, a Roman Cathoho historian, is kiuinii by the 
name of “ the Nag'a Head Consecration." It is asserted 
that Archbishop pricer was consecrated at the Nog’s 
Head tavern, Cheapside, by one of tho Protestant 
bishops laying a Bible on his beud, and saying, “ Take 
thou authority,” Ac. According to Lingara, the whole 
story was false, as Parker was consecrated by the 
bisliops of Both, Chichester, end Exeter, at the chapel 
at Lambeth. Tho bishop of Bath bad been consecrated 
accordiug to the Roman Catholic pontifical, in the 
reign or Henry VIII. The story probably arose from 
the fact that the commissioners who ratified Parker's 
election dined at the Nag'e Head, • tavern much occu- 
piod by country clergymen. 

CoKssoBATio* or Okuschbs. —All churches in this 
vountry must be consecrated, as the law recognises no 



Parliament, Alderman Pennington presented e 
on, in which tho consecration of churches was 
lad among •* the manifold evils, pressures, and 


the practice ot oonseerating churches, whioh bad been 
wfaottshed, was resumed, and since that time each 
-bishop has adopted any farm he thought beet; though, 
perhaps, the farm of consecrating churches, chapels, 
*nd bury ing.pfeosa, ■ which was sent down by the 
bishops to the lower houses of convocation (1712), and 
Mtifthodfcr • committee of the whole house, is the one 
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'ears, unless b* —not that it is enjoined by any competent authority— 
si infirmity, or now most generally used. 

widow, or the Cokseohaiioji ov ru £uxun. («u Ebcha- 
ithout parents, bint.) 

•dying for the Conssfimrcn, kon'-ee-avene (Lat. can, and eeqtwr, 
ose who have e I follow), is that which fallows or results from any 
ion is taken at cause, act, or priociple.—In Log., it is applied to the 
light, although, conclusion of a syllogism, or that which results from 
1 height in the the premises. 

ie. In Prance Covbbbvahvb, kon-sero'-a-tio (Lat. cos, and Mm, 
20, and become I keep or guard), in a political sonse, is one whose aim 
impt from any it is to preserve from innovation or radical change the 
in. existing institutions of the country, both civil and 

it.), the solemn ecclesiastical: and hence ho it opposed to suoh 
a divine service measures and changes as he believes to tend in that 
ition of men is direction, (See Toby.) 

i pies .churches, Conservatory, kon-ser'-nu-lor-e (Lat. eoneereare, to 

irution was one preserve), a glass bouse for the reception of tender 
mouicH of the plants that require protection from the wind, frost, 
Egypt, Judma, ami rain. A conservatory requires a little artificial 
Jeitic Druids ol lumt from a stove placed within it in winter only; and 
the commence- tins constitutes the chief poiut of difference betweon 
>e first-born of the conservatory and hothouse, which is heated by 
Lord. Subse- pipes, nnd an apparatus for the transmission of hot sir, 
mseorated, and throughout tho yon as well as by a bark bod. Con- 
iterated to the survutories arc ofte >endered an ornamental feature 
there is ade- m a building when .utaehed to it and connected with 
tobernaulo mid one of tho principal apartments, or forming the eu- 
snd also of the tranee.—Krf. lief ton's Book of Garden Management. 
fields, and the Consideration, kon-sid-e.rai'-shnn (Lat. eonside- 
ho commence- ratio), in Law, is the material cause of aeoutract, with- 
iity, under Con- out which it cannot bind the party. The consideration 
mau state, that is either expressed or implied. The latter is when tho 
The ceremony law itself enforces a consideration ; as, if a man goes 
sml splendour, into a common inn, and, staying there some time, 
!* far religious takes meat or lodging either for himself or Iris horse, 
reh of England the law presumes he intends to pay for both, udtwith- 
English church standing there is noactual bargainin' contract between 
him and his bust. Also there is a consideration of 
separating of a nature and blood, and a valuable eonsUleruiion; and 
y imposition of therefore, if a mnn be indebted to divers othrrs, and, 

.. ».•- „j consideration of natural affection, gives his goods or 

estate to his son, this is a fraudulent gift as ugaurat tho 
creditors (unless it be upon, or in consideration of, hie 
marriage), because this act intends a valuable con¬ 
sideration. 

Consistory, hnn-sis'-tor-e (Lat. cansistorium), was 
originally applied, under tho later Roman emperors, 
to tho place in which their privy council met, and 
afterwards to the council itself. When the Roman 
church was established, this form of court wasadopted 
by the ecclesiastical power, and, down to the present 
tune, tho highest council of state in tho Roman govern¬ 
ment is colled the consistory. The ordinary eonaiatory, 
which is composed only of cardinals, and over whioh 
the pope himself presides, meets ones a week in the 


connected with the Church, the election of cardinals, 
bishops, and the like. Extraordinary consistories, or, 
aa they are called, secret consistories, may be sum¬ 
moned at any time by the pope, as occasion may 
require. The Protestant churches on the confident 
have also their consistories, which manage the affairs 
of the Church. In England the consistory is a spiritual 
court formerly held in the naTo of the cathedral 
church, or some chapel or aisle belonging to it, in 
which the bishop presided, and had some of bis clergy 
for assessors and assistants. This oourt is now held 
by the bishop's chanoefior or commissary, either iu 
the cathedral church or other convenient place in the 
diocese for bearing and determining ecclesiastical 
cause*. 

Coxsoli, hnd-toal (Ft. console), in Arch., a richly* 
ornamented bracket in the form of • corbel (see 
Corbxi), fastened to a wall to form » support far 
basts, statuettes, candelabra, Ac., or used to support 
a cornice os • modiUion. The name coneolcdabte to 
applied to a semicircular table projecting from the 
wall, and supported on brackets terminating »•»::-! 
foot, or fixed to the wall. There are other forms of 
console-tables, but this is the most common. 

Conou. ion-sols?, a contraction of the tern: Con¬ 
solidated Annuities. The British government, daring 
the process of borrowing tho money which now farms 
the national debt, toldthsmeelve* under certain special 
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conditions; these condition i generally consisted in an 
undertaking to pay an annuity of to mnah par oari. 
On aeeount of the complication and eoatum which 
arose from the number of stocks thus formed, in 178" 
the Consolidated Annuities Act was passed. By this 
statute an average of the value of the different atoeks 
was struck, and the whole consolidated into one fund, 
kept in one aeeount at the Bank of England. 

CoueoitasT, ko»'-ton-ihit (Lai. con, and two, T 
aonntl), in Oram., is a letter which cannot ba sonnded 
by itself without the aid of a vowel placed either 
before or alter it. 

Conon, km'-tort (Lftt contort, from to* and tort, 
lot), is literally one who throws in hi* lot with another 
a companion or partner in an undertaking; a husband 
or wife. Jtv the law of England, the quren contort, 
the wife of the reigning king, is, in all legal proceed* 
inga, looked upon as a single, not as a married woman. 

. She may purchase and convey lands, grant leases, and 
do other net* of ownership without the intervention of 
the king. She may also sue and lie sued m her sepa¬ 
rate person, and {wsvesses courts and ollirers distinct 
irom those of the king. She pays no toll, and is free 
from any fine which a court eould'impose upon women 
in general; but in other respects she is on a similar 
footing with the other subjects of the king, lu her life 
and person, however, she enjoys the same protection 
as the king, it being high treason to design the death 
of either. The husband of a queen regnant is not 
endowed by the constitution with any distinctive 
rights or privileges. All his privileges and honours, 
therefore, must «nmnnte from the crown under the 
form of warrsut, grant, patent, Ac., or else be con¬ 
ferred by act of parliament introduced after a royal 
message on the subject. Up to 1857, when the title of 
Prince Consort was bestowed upon him hr letters 
patent, the late Prince Albert possessed no distinctive 
title and no place in conrt ceremonial hut such as was 
accorded to him by courtesy. 

C0KRTAHI.R, k'tu'-ttii-hl (Old Fr. comteefnble ; Sot. 
runinrf or eynij, and etaple, the stay or hold of the king; 
Lot. comes etabuli, literally, head of the stables), an officer 
who supports the queen by the maintenance of her 
peace. The office of lord hiqh constable has been disused 
in England, except only tipon great and solemn occa¬ 
sions, such as the coronation mid the like, ever since 
the attainder of Stafford, duke of Buckingham, under 
King Henry VIII.; as iu France it was suppressed 
utmut a century after, by an edict of Louis XII i. The 
office of kiifk or chief const able was established in Eng¬ 
land by Edward 1. (*tat. Winch. 13 Edw. I.), He ap¬ 
pointed two in every hundred to view the armour of 
every person within the same, to present all such 
defaults before the justices ; to present the defaults of 
tourns, of highways, and of such as lodged strangers 
in uplandish towns for whom they would not answer. 
Their powers were, by several acts of parliament, en¬ 
larged, and they are now conservators of the public 
peace in their hundreds, as the petty constables are in 
pirishes; and they serve precepts or warrants on 
certain occasions, and return the list of jurors. They 
are appointed at the courts feet of the franchise or, 
hundred over which they preside, or, in default of 
that, by the justices at their special sessions. Petty 
! contlabUe, or parith conttablet, seem to have been first 
appointed about the beginning of the reign of lid ward 
111., to alleviate the burthen of the chief constable. 
They are now appointed by the justices under 5 A # 
Yiot. e. 100; and by that act it is declared that the lent 
shall appoint no oonstable except for the performance 
of dunes unconnected with the public peace. Their 
principal duty is the preservation of the peace and the 
service of the summonses and the execution ef the 
warrants of the justices of the peace, to them directed, 
relative to the apprehension end commitment of 
offenders. Special conttabtf are persons appointed 
on particular occasions by the magistrates, who have 
power to appoint and swear in os many householders or 
othersM they may think fit,who have no legal exemption 
from the office of oonstable. County and district cm- 
ttaUet ore appointed by the justices under the 2 A 3 
Viet. «. 83, and 3 t * Viet. c. 88. {Set Poucu, and j 
refer to Lombard on Constables.) { 
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the grand doehyofBsden, Germany, between UlAaed 
1 *18. It was summoned at tfaersquast ofthraeaMrod 
Bigismnnd to put an end to the great schists fi> til e 
Church arising Rom the contest between John UCSSttrf 
Gregory XII., and BenedictXllt.itor the papal Chafa> : 
and also to prevent the spread of the doctrine* of frith 
Huts. There were assembled, besides the s rtn pa g » * > 
and Pope John XXIIt., twenty-six princes, MNFMM■ 
dred and forty counts, twenty cardinals, seven patrtf 
arehs, twenty archbishops, ninety-one bishop*, fit 
hundred prelates and doctors, and about 4,000 prteatib' • 
This council deposed the three rival popes, am) sleeted 
Martin V. as head of the Church, ana tried and Hit- 
damned to the stake both John Hues and Jerome of 
Prague. 

CoNSTAMTinorotmir Htetoar. (Sss Hxkatmmf 
EM?!*!!.) ■ rt, 

('owars tii. atioiv, kon-ttel-lai'-shun (Bet. «*, to¬ 
gether ; ete.lUi, a star), in Astron., the name giveu to 
Urge olusters of stars which ooeaey a eonsiderabie 
space in the field of the heavens, ana are viUrirtgniebM 
bv names and grouped within fsnciftil outlines of men, 
animals, and things, principally derived from persons 
and i ni'idcnts mentioned in the mythology of the Greek* 
and Homans. Arntus and Ptolemv among the asdentt, 
ami lluver, Uelretius, end Lacsille, in more modem 
times, are the prinntpnl astronomer* who have grouped' 
thn stars into constellations. Tycho Brahe, Mittou- 
nier, ffiwffuit, and Halley, have added five mure, 
which arc recognized. Maiiy more Have been named 
by these and other astronomers, which are not ad¬ 
mitted into the list of acknowledged constellations. 
Bayer commenced the notation of the stars in the 
various const citations by the Greek alphabet, marking' 
the brightest star by the first letter, and *0 011 ; ami 
when there we.ro morn slurs than Greek letters, be 
denoted the rest by small italics. The stars were 
numbered in each constellation hy Flamsteed, in the 
order of their right ascension, and this is the plati 
usually adopted in the catalogues of Bradley, Lscsille, 
and others. Them are forty-eight constellations given' 
by A rut us and Ptolemy, which are depleted on the 
celestial globe and in star maps; but as many more 
have been added since the time of l’foleinv, some of 
which are rejected; so that the acknowledged number 
is about ninety'. The principal aoa«tcliati«Mit are 
not iced nuder tiieir respective titles. * 

Cokstip ivtoK, kou-etip-tU'-thun (last. conftlpaHo, 
from eonsHpo, 1 crowd together), in Med., is it turpi¬ 
tude or sluggishness of the liowejs, occasioned by M 
excessive action of the absorbents of the bowels, pe 
defective secretion of the juices of the Intestines, Mr 
winch the fasces become hardened, or by an impaired 
neristnlisc action of tin) intestines. (Sto Dluntriott i- 
it arisen moat frequently from » deli dewy or vitiated 
secretion of the bile, which is the natural stimulus of 
the bowels. Sedentary habits predispose toeonatljMte 
tion, an does also the use of certain kinds of ’fobi,' 
When severe and obstinate. It gives rise to inttuM*M. 
tion of the bowels, and may soon prove fatal; ■ The- 
treatment consist* in moving the bowel* by tnsenaof 
purgatives, and then restoring the natural state ef th* 
system by means of active exercise in the open air, Mu- 
bathing and the use of food of a la satire nature; as 
brown bread, green vegetable*, fee, 

CowhTiTcrnr Assrhbit, in French Hist, (4Wr 

Arhsubly, Nittovst.) . v- 

Co shi iTunoir (Lot. romttUutio, from c«4, and tintsu, 
I set, fix, or appoint), in a general sense le Ml ofdi. 
nance, regulation, or law, made by authority ef m 
superior, either coil or eccleajsetiesl. The ae o reee 
end decisions of the Homan amnerors wsreoaUsd 
constitutions, and in the Roman ennroh this umbo lb 
given to a decree of the pope in matters of doctrine. 
Coirs mono* in a political cense Is tit* established 
form of government in Any kingdom, state, or oomera- 
nity, whether that ba »-body of written laws Wb* 
founded on prescriptive usage. In England, thaooo- 
ttitutiun is made up of thaw hols body of public law, 
consuetudinary an well a* statutory, which has been 
in progress for many eOnturie*, and is stiff undergoing 
change or modiSoatien. Wherever the power of at 
sovereign over hi* people is 'limited in any particular 
by law or usage, aoiHi a stats may bo aafd to hare a 
constitution. Constitutions bare by {iolitieal writers 
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. Conetitution._ 

j Imn divided into three kinds:—(1) those established 
. br the sovereign power; (2) those springing oat of 
, rights enjoyed by the people, or certain desses of 
them, snii'which form conditions in the contract 
hntween tlio sovereign end the people; end (2) those 
founded on eompsot between different sovereign 
powers. The first dess may sgsin ha divided into 
iliose rstehhshed by » free sovereign people for their 
own regulation, end those that ere granted by 
monarch* to Ibeir subjects. In regard to political 
principles) constitutions are—(1) democratic, where the 
sovereign power is vested in the body of the people; 
(2) aristocratic, when the government is rlnclly or 
entirely in the hands of certain privileged desses; (2) 
monarchical, when in the bends of one person; end 
(4) of e mixed character, m in Britain, where I be 
sovereign power i* distributed over the Ling, lords, 
and commons. Constitution always implies a note- 
manpower, whether that he vested in one orniutiy, 
in one supreme ruler, or in nil the male population 
ebovo e certain age. 

CoKBTiTiTton, koit-tiil-fu’-ihin in Med., is used 
to denote the general condition of the body, us 
evinced by the peculiarities in the performance of us 
functions; as the peculiar predisposition to certain 
diseases, the liability of particular organs to disease, 
varieties in digestion, in muscular power and tiiotnni, 
in deep,In ibeappetites, &e. Htiinemurkcd pet-ulmri- 
tin Of constitution are observed to he accompanied 
with certain external characters, such as u partii-ulnr 
, colour and texture of the skin and hair, ami also with 
a peculiarity of form and disposition ot mind. These 
have been observed from the earliest times, ami have 
b«m divided into classes. (See 'JT mi’kkami.st.) 

Conwinmons Canon h. (Ate Canuxb ut- sun 

Cmrxctt ov KnaiiAvn.) 

CoxanrcTions Apostolical. (See Ai'omc lu.il 
■Cqpwrmmoits.) 

uoWMffFtioxa op Clahkxbox. (See Cukxs voy, 
xna CoxsTmmoxa or.) 

CowsrnSTAXTiAi., kon-tul-thm'-th'd (I.nt. eon, and 
M&sfanrio, substance), a term used in Then!, to ilrnotn 
something no-essentiul. or of the some suhstniu e, with 
another. It is generally employed to designate 11m 
belief that the Sou of God is of the same essence with 
the Father, and was first, adopted hy (lie council ol 
Nice to express tho orthodox doctrine, and to serve 
.as a barrier against the errors and subtilities of the 
Arums, who dented this doctrine, l'hc Greek term is 
Aamoowdaf. 

CoPMJBSTAXTTATtow, or Ihtaxation, ken Mill sffiii- 
ste-ai'-sAwe, taofNtn.<n'-«Aan, is employed to designate 
■ the doctrine at the Lutheran church regarding the 
; presence of Christ in the Eucharist, ns opposed to trim- 
substantiation, the docrino of the Itonuin church. 
While the fionutnista bold that the bread and wine ot 
the Sacrament are changed into the body and blood of 
OUT Lord, Luther and hie followers attempted to solve 
4110 mystery by maintaining that, through the conse¬ 
cration of the elements, the real body mid blood of 
[.aw Lord became united therewith, and were thus par- 
taken iff by the recipients. Tins doctrine was lint 
‘ introduced into the Church about the cud of the 12th 
, century, by John, stmismcd Purge n* Auuus, a doctor 
of Farm, and is still held hy Lutherans. 

Consul., Imf'tui, in Fob, is a publio MTtccr op- 


i,owns saw «»nwvivmr stihshi *■ with *vwmia^ "mw »w 

which he fau» been sent. This claw of officers seems 
.to have been created by the Italian states about the 
i‘ 12th century. Taking advantage of the crusades, they 
procured permission from certain Asiatio princes to 
■Bad persons into their territories ea protectors of 
their merchant* going to these parte. Their example 
was gradually - followed l»y other European nations, 
and vf the loth century the system wee generally 
eat al d wha d over Europe, Tbo right of unitum con- 
anlato foreign countries depends either upon custom 
f or express treaty; and hence their power* differ 
; Widely in different State*. In general, the duty of a 
. eeoottl k to watch «w the cusamercial interesta of 
the stats whoso servant he is; to see that the condi- 
tion* of commercial treotieenre property observed f to 
girs hi* best advice and acahtence to her trading and 
ftld 
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other subject*; to prevent their infringement of the 
laws; to reconcile their differences, uphold their inte¬ 
rests ; and generally to render the condition of the 
subjects of the country entploying him within tho 
limits of his consulship os comfortable, and their trans¬ 
actions as profitable and secure, as possible. Consuls 
occasionally partake of a certain kind of diplomatic 
character; mud in Turkey, according to an ancient 
treaty and certain by-laws of the Levant Company, 
British consuls enjoy extensive judicial powers. A 
British consul is expected to he master of the language 
of the country in which be resides, and to have a 
knowledge of its laws and regulations, particularly 
such as relate to trade; to procure and send home 
statistical returns couneel cd with commerce, and the 
prices of produce and provisions; and to report Buy in¬ 
fect ions disorders that may lie within his district. Con¬ 
suls are sometimes nutivcB of the countries in which 
they reside, but more frequently of the countries which 
they represent. All British consuls bolding a royal 
I'oiiiiiuiisioii ure subjects of (IrcHt Britain, hut many of 
the vice-consuls arc not so. The emoluments of British 
consuls were formerly derived cliicily iroiu ices, which 
depended upon flic Umnage, number, value of cargoes, 
Ac., of tho British - els entering and leaving the 
11 iniit h of their cousin but now their fees are very 
I luiousidcrulde, arinn y Irani notarial nets, certificates, 
[ Ac. mid, iu uddition, they have in many cases iixcu 
| saluries irom tho crown. In some esses they aro 
allowed to engage in trade; in others they arc inter¬ 
dicted from it. lit most cases the salary ih small, but 
in nunc it is as high ns B!,(,(0 or iT.HIH) u year. There 
are p'ughidi rousui* or v ice-consuls ut ail the chief purls 
with winch the tuitioti has comimrcial relations. In 
11,1110 count non, where there is no superior diplomatic 
! agent, a com id-general is appoint, u, who is, somc- 
‘ times, ueerediteii as n political agent, with the rank of 
! rhtnyti J'l'jtinrrt. and ia resident at tlio seat of govern- 
lncni. 'Jin? total number ol British coosuls-gencrai, 
eoiiMils, and vice-consuls is about five hundred, of 
whom about une-huit receive im I lilies. The govern- 
j ment estimate of salaries to tiu-so for lMiu-tti was 
BJ‘JSI.22!). 

C.'iiM'vr,, the highest ordinary magistrate in the 
aliment lton.un republic, {See vol. 1 . of this work.) 
(.'uM-l.Mi'TlON, in Med. ;A<e 1‘JlTlims.) 
(.o.numituo, kvit-nnr.p'-uLuii (Lat. coivunrp'io), in 
Fol. Leon., is employed us opposed to pi eduction. 
It docs not menu the runsiuni turn ur unuiiiilation of 
mutter, that being ns impossible ns its crculion, “but 
tl.c consumption or annihilation ot the qualities which 
render cotiiiuuvlities useltd and desirable. To consume 
the products of art or industry, is to deprive them of 
| tiie utility, and, consequently, of the vaiuo coniniuni- 
I call d to them hy labour." “ W e pi ounce commodities 
t only that they may be u-ed or consumed. Consump- 
, tioi'i is (lie end niid object of human industry; pro- 
i duel ion is merely a menus to uttu.n that end."—(J. E. 

1 McCulloch.) In ihia sense, then, consumption it iy- 
. nonymouB vritli use, nnd is the end or object of pro- 
j duct ion. “ It wouid be an improvement,'’ say* PrO- 
i lessor henior, ■'in the language of polities] economy, 

{if tLe expression ‘to use' could lie substituted for 
I that of ‘ to consume .'" “ That utmost all that is pro- 
I ducetl is dcstrnyrd, is true; but we cannot admit that 
! >i is produced for the put pose or being destroyed, 
j It ia produced for the purpose of being made use of. 
, J Is destruction ia an iucutcnt or its use not only not 
. intended, but, as fur as possible, avoided.” In every 
1 hesithy condition of society there is always n natural 
I relationship maintained between production and con¬ 
sumption. The greater the consumption, the greeter 
the stimulus given to production. There will always 
he an excess of production over consumption wherever 
the course of industry is not impeded by bed laws. 
Political economists distinguish between produotit* 
•nd myraAwtiN consumption. Commodities ns 
consumed productively when the advantage or benefit 
whether material or otherwise, accruing in consequence 
to their p osse s sor s, exceed* their value; and they aiw 
consumed unproducuvely when such advantage or 
benefit is lees than their value. 

Coktaoiox, Icom-tai’-jue (Lot. ©mhiyto, from as, 
and (area, 1 touch), in Med., ought, properly (peak¬ 
ing, to be confined to the eonrammcation of disease to 
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a healthy body by actual contact with the sick, or with 
the palpable eatttr from (Mr bodies, and infection 
to bo applied where disease ia communicated through 
the medium of the atmosphere. or by mean* of other 
intermediate substances, called fomUci. This die- 
tinction, however, ia frequently lost sight of, and the 
term contagion applied to all cases in which the dis¬ 
ease is conveyed to the person of the recipient by par¬ 
ticles of matter proceeding from the person of the sick, 
whether these particles are in a solid or a gaseous 
form, whether they are imparted by direct contact of 
the two bodies, or by being waited through the air, or 
carried upon articles of clothing. There arc two binds 
otoontagiousdiseascs; (t) Those thatesn only becom- 
municaied by direct contact, as itch, syphilis; and (2) 
those which are capable of being produced either by 
direct contact#or without it, as small-pox, typhus 
fever, be. Borne contagious diseases seem to effect 
some radical change upon the system, so that it is not 
again liable to attack irom the same disease, as small¬ 
pox ; and sonic diseases, that do not generally manifest 
any contagious disposition, <lo occasionally, under un¬ 
favourable circumstances, smnns a malignant and 
contagious form. Thu term contagion is slao applied 
to the poixonons mat ter by menus of which the disease 
is comnnmicated. In this latter sense, it is a mor¬ 
bific null ter lid generis, which, on entering the blond, 
produces n definite tram of morbid phenomena, end 
cimiTunnu iite- to the blond the jiroperty of generating 
a simiinr poison capable of producing precisely tho 
asm# disease. 

ConrtSJ'HT, kon'-tln-enf (Lat. eon, and renews, hold¬ 
ing), a largo tract or division of bind tint scpttruled liy 
the sea from other lands, or a. connected tract of land 
of great extent, whether an island or not. T’he surface 
oi the earth is divided min five continents, which are 
generally recognized; namely, Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia, 

CoNTtNiKTAL BvBTtsr, ion-te-nen'-tal, was a plan 
devised by Napoleon to exclude llntuio from all inter, 
course with tho continent of Europe, in order to com¬ 
pel her to acknowledge the maritime law established 
nt the peace of Utrecht. This system begun with the 
famous decree ot Berlin (Jiov.21.BMit)), which declared 
the British islands to bo in a state of blockade; all 
commerce, intercourse, and correspondence, nt on 
end; every Briton found in France, or a country oc¬ 
cupied by French troops, n prisoner of war; all pro¬ 
perty belonging to Briton* fair prize, and all tradu 
in British goods entirely prohibited. Britain inline- 
•diatcly directed reprisals against this decree, and by an 
order in council of Ttb January, 1807, she prohibited 
all neutral vessels from sailing to any port belong¬ 
ing to France or her allies, or to one of any nation so 
much under her control that British vessels could not 
Bara intercourse with it. Every neutral vessel which 
should violate this order was to lm confiscated with 
her cargo. A second decree of 11th November, 1807, 
was still more severe against neutral commerce. By 
this, all harbours and places of Prance, and her allies 
in Europe and the colonics, as likewise every country 
with "which Britain wax at war, and from which the 
British flag waa excluded, were subject to the sxme 
restrictions as if they were, closely blockaded; all 
commerce in the manufactures and productions ot 
such countries was prohibited, and vessels engaged 
in such commerce were to be confiscated; as also all 
those vessels whose certificates allowed that they were 
built in the enemy’s country. A neither order tn coun¬ 
cil declared the sale of vesicle to neutrals by thoenemv 
unlawful, and the intended transfer of property void. 
These orders were followed by reprisals on tb« French 
side. By a decree of Milan, of 17tb December, 1807, 
strengthened by a decree of the TniUrie* of 11th 
January, 1608, every vessel, of whatever flag, which 
lied been ttarehed by a Britith vessel, and consented 
to be Seat to Britain, or had paid any duty whatever 
to Britain, was to be declared deawrioMNserf, rad to 
bavw become British property, and as such a good 
price, ]n order more effectually to annihilate BmWh 
wtrawnt) the tariff of Trianon respecting colonial 
goods sms proclaimed fcrii August, 1819, which was 
ext ended by a decree of 12th September, rad on the 
18th October urea followed bv the decree of Fontaine, 
bieeu, which directed the burning of ad British goods. 
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Three decree* were to lie carried'but, with more or 
fewer modifications, in all oonntrice comweted with 
France. The consequence was, that too price of eo* 
lonial rad foreign goods rose enormously on tho con¬ 
tinent ; a regular smuggling trade wee carried off nt 
different points: numerous substitutes for eoloaitl 
goods, particularly coffee rad sugar, were invented t 
and a variety of tuiuiufact are* grew up on the oon- 
tiuent which ware tho germ* of very extessiva gud , 
flouriohitig branches of industry, Oa the breaking-up 
of Nopoleon'a power, the so-called eoutiaeatel system 
fell to the ground. > 

Coktisuent, Hm-Un/.jimt (L»t. too, rad tome, X 
touch), in Fob, is the name given to too quota of 
troops to lie furnished by each member uf A nufobsr of 
states composing a confederation. 

CoKJlKHBKT bltOaCV. {St* JjKOACT.) 

CcxTtwoSHT Kuuanrnxn. (Sea KliunmM.) 

CViMlWCIKNT Uhk. (Set Use.) 

Conjoint, tomSuor' (Ft. contour, from Bat. motor- 
guere, to bvml or twist), a name which ie aomettmae 
1 given to the outline by wbioh any figure or form Is 
: defined or expressed. It is also applied to thaeoaat- 
line of a cum try and tlio undulations of its surface, 
referring chielly in the latter ease to the outline of hid 
and dale nlunmed by tuuking a section of it in any 
direrliou. AY « often speuk ol the contour of a figure, 
and MBMiciaic it with an outline consisting of bsratl. 
tuily rounded curve* rather than with oua which!*foil 
oi abrupt turn* und angular projection*. 

f’liNTiiAtiAtiji, (Bel. coutrabanio ; Eat, 

contra, against, and ionium, proclamation), in Com., 
is applied to all gooda or wares expoi ted from or 
imported into, any country against the laws of tsld 
country. 

Coktbaiumt ov "Wa*, is a designation applied to 
cerfaih commodities useful in war, which, by the law of 
nations, neutrals are prohibited from carrying to bel¬ 
ligerent elates. According to Vattol, “ inch are anus, 
ammunition^ timber for shipbuilding, every kind of 
naval stores, homes, and even provision*'in certain 
junctures, when we arc in hopes of reducing tho enemy 
by famine.’* Tliere is great differnnee of opinion 
among authorities as to what are and what are not 
rout rabund of war, and tha usage among nations has 
{ been equally fluctuating. Grotiu* divides commodities 
j into three classes : (1) Those which arc useful only for 
i the purposes of war; ( 2 ) tliosn wbioh are not to ; and 
■ (S) those which are susoeptible of indiscriminate usn 
! both iri war ami peace. Tho first he, with aU. other, 
jauthorities on the subject, regards a* strictly contra- 
1 band uf war, and prohibited from being carried by 
neutral* to tho onemv ; the aeoond ha permits to be, 
mo curried ; amt the third, such a* money, provision*, 
ehips, mid naval *t»res, ho sometime* prohibits rad at 
other time* permits, according to tbs existingcireum- 
stuucc* of the war. Ot the urns nature with contra¬ 
band good* i* the carrying of military persons os 4to> 
putchc* in the service of the enemy. The dispatches of 
an ambassador or other public minister of ta# enemy 
resident, in a neutral country are excepted. I» geaersj, 
where the ship and cargo do cot belong to tha same 
person, the contraband articles only are confiscated, 
and the carrier-master i* refused hi* freight to which 
lie is entitled upon innocent article* wbioh am eon. 
detuned as enemy's property. Voder the fraudulent 
circumstances of false papers and fshKi destinahoa.tbe 
ship a* well as the cargo is liable to ratifftoauou.. 
Where the ship and tho contraband article* beJoajt 
to the same person, they are involved hi Iks sums 
penally. 

Cokthact, Icon'-triH (Eat. eon, forito, 2 draw). — 
The subject of contracts is partly treated under the 
bend of AonrutKKT, In addition to what is there 
stated, it may he remarked that contracts are nyrrn . 
or inplitd, the term* of toe former being openly 
uttered end avowed at tha ttetp of the snaking; Urn 
latter rust on a mere co n struettoa of law, u4% 
general it win tie implied that a man sets ally promise* 
to f ulfil lh*t which be ought tofaUU. (AwBau-MX*!.) 
AVhere there i* an express promt**, the law doe* not 
raise so implied one ia reference to the esme matter,— . 
for iirprttmn/atit reswr e toertsss; and where fhereje 
a contract by dead, so expyese parole prorate* to the 
seme cfiectandupra tha erateeuigeet era coexist with 
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It, for th# contract by specialty merge* or extinguishes 
that by parole. A parole contract may be either written 
or vernal. A contract may be either executed, as if A. 
agree* to change hones with B., and they do it imme* 
d lately, la which case th# possession and tbe right are 
transferred together; or it may be executory, as if they 
ugrre to exchange next week: here tbe right only 
vests, snd their reciprocal property in each others 
horse l« not in possession, but in action; for a contract 
executed (which, when it relates to an exchange or 
sale of goods, differs in nothing from an aeeiynment) 
conveys S'ohose in possession; a contract executory 
conveys only a cliosc in action. (Sec Cxoen in Action .) 
A promise by parole only is not binding in law, unless 
made upon a consideration, or some compensation or 
quid fra quo, to be reciprocally afforded by tbe pro¬ 
misee. As a general rule, the adequacy of the considera¬ 
tion is a question that the law will not entertain, pro¬ 
vided a consideration of some value shall appear to 
have existed. (As to a contract )>v deed, see 1 >kkd.) 
There are some rules applying indifferently to al^ kinds 
of cont mats. They relate to the capacity of persons to 
contract, and to the eonctrueUon and performance of 
contracts when made. Those which relate to capacity 
principally concern the condition of insanity, drunken¬ 
ness, Infamy, coverture, and duress. (See the refer¬ 
ences under the article Capacity, Lk« **..) In addi¬ 
tion to the matter explained under the heeds of subjects 
so referred to, it may be stated that, a person drunk, 
to the extent of complete intoxication, so oh to bn no 
longer under tbo guidance of reason, is absolutely 
incapable, while that eomlitiun lasts, of entering into a 
valid contract. The rule* which govern the canetruc- 
tion or interpretation of a contract wlicu made will be 
mentioned when we consider the articlo 1 >kkt>, sh the 
same law* of construction apply in general both to 
sealed and unsealed agreements. Tbe performance of 
* contract cannot be enforced if the com ran be founded 
upon an immoral or illegal consideration, or he obtained 
by fraud, or, if good at tbo time of making it, the per¬ 
formance become* illegal by a subsequent alteration of 
tbe law, or if tbe promiaee on his part ha* faded to 
perform the consideration. But, on the other hand, 
no excuse is in general afforded by tbe rircuniRtaiico 
that what a man absolutely engaged to do has since 
become impossible, for it was bis own fault to make an 
nneonditioual contract. Yet, if the performance be 
hindered by the opposite party, the case, of course, 
is different, oud tue party making the engagement 
excused. 

Oo It re action, ton-trUk-'eAun, in Oram., is the short- 
rainoof a word by the omission of a letter or syllabln. 
The Greek language abounds with contraction*, which 
have been adopted chiefly to avoid a harshuess in the 
paonuneiatiou arising from the concurrence of two 
vowels iu two successive syllables or word*. Hence 
two or more simple vowels coming together are usually 
contraetedintos diphthong. This is said to he proper 
when the vowels are contracted without change into a 
diphthong t improper, when, iu the contraction, u vowel 
or diphthong ora different sound is substituted. Jilirioa 
takes place when two vowele at the end of one and at 
the beginning tiff another word come together, and the 
dual vowel of the first word u rejected, its place being 
marked by an apostrophe placed over the conso¬ 
nant which is left. Thu takes place chiefly with the 
poetv. Omts le that kind of contraction in » hich two 
word* coalesce into one, and an acoented as one, with¬ 
out any elision. In eyniceeU two mwela arc contracted 
into one sound—not in writing, bat in pronunciation. 
In thn Middle Ages, before the introduction of print¬ 
ing, numerous contractions were resorted to for the 

S urpoae of abbreviating the labour of transcription. 

n many of the arte and sciences contraction* arc still 
common. (See Abbkktuuoxs.) 

CpitTOAnicronY PsoroomoM, iou-tri-dik'-tor* 
(Bat. omindictio) in Log., are the opposites of each 
other, tM one being a mere and naked denial of the 
other. To be truly contradictory, they must have the 
aoaie terms, sat differ both in quantity aud qunlitv,— 
the one denying and the other afltrming the same 
thing of the same subject considered in the — cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Cfexrxuttt, (Iul.).ia Mu*., ie a term am- 

fjoyedto designate tbe deepest kind of female voice, or 
U) 


that part in the acorn whose range of tone* lies between 
that of the tenor and that of the soprano or treble, 
also tilled the alto or counter-tenor. 

Conr*AWt¥*0wsrtxOve,lrott-trS*re(JM.eontrariu*), 
In Log., are universal propositions, one of which affirms 
and tbe other denies the same predicate Of tbe tamo 
subject. They differ in quality, but not in quantity, 
and, therefore, are distioguit 1 from contradictory 
propositions, which differ both in quantity and quality. 

CoitTBTTiOtf, ton-truA'-UH (Lat., from euantro, I 
break or braise), in Thcol., is deep sorrow for sin, 
arising from the thought of having offended an iufl- 
nitelv holy and benevolent God. It is usually uuder- 
stood to mean genuine repentance, and to be accompa¬ 
nied with a detestation of sin and of oneself on account 
of it, 

Contbolleh, orOoimxotLxx, lcon-traaV-cr (Norm.), 
is an officer appointed to control, over-site, or verify 
public accounts; aa the comptroller of the royal honse- 
liold, whose duty it is to examine and check the ex¬ 
penses of the household. He is usually a member of 
'the privy council, anil a political adherent of the govern¬ 
ment in power. The comptroller-general of the exobe- 
i(uer has the control and record of tbe receipts ami 
payments of the jyrevenuoofthe United Kingdom, 
and the preparatio vid issue of exchequer bills. He 
is ineapacitnted frtrj Holding any other office under thn 
crown, is appointed by letters patent, and hoida his 
office during good behaviour, 

t'oNi'Nnuux, kon-un'-dmm, a sort of riddle, in which 
some quaint or odd resemblance is proposed for disco¬ 
very between things perfectly unlike ; as, fur instance, 
Why is a whisper like a target! bank-note ?—Because 
it is uttered but not uot allowed (aloud). 

CONVBNT, t-nn'-rcttt fl.at. ronrentut, from eon and 
iwniio, l Come), is applied both to a community of 
religion* person*, whether monks or nuns, and to thn 
abbey, monastery, or nunnery in which they reside. 
(Ser Monastery’, Nushbbt.) 

Co wv nit tic nit, irou-rcnt'-c-M, is n dintinntive of 
convent, denoting properly a cabal, or secret assembly, 
of a part of the monks of a convent to form a party in 
the election of an abbot. It is Mid by some to lisve 
been tint applied in England to th# schools of Wick- 
lifle, and has sinco beeu used hy way of reproach for 
t hoso religious assemblies which dissenfffroin f.lio esta¬ 
blished church. In 1WI 1, what is called the Conventicle 
Act was passed, decreeing that if any person or person* 
above sixteen venrs of ago were present at any meeting 
for worship different from the Church of England, where 
there should be live persons more than the household, * 
they should, for the first offence, suffer three months' 
imprisonment, or pay £5; for the second the puuish- 
ment was to be doubled; and for the third they were 
to be banished to America, or pay £100; end if tbev 
returned, to suffer death. This act haring expired, 
another was parsed in lflflfl, according to which a fine 
of £s. was to be inflicted for the first offence, and 10*. 
for the second: and anyone preaching, or suffering a 
religious meeting to be held in hi* house, incurred a 
penalty of £ 20 . Hy 1 Will. A Mary, c. 19, Protestant 
dissenters were Dreed from these penalties j but it was 
not till 1912 that the Conventicle Act was repealed by 
63 Geo. III. c. 113. 

Convbntion, hoti-ren'-thun (Lat.), denotes properly 
the act of coming together, a meeting or assembly of 
several individual*. It is more particularly applied to a 
formal meeting, or en assembly of delegatee or repre¬ 
sentatives fort be transaction ofimportaotbiuioesa,civil 
or ecclesiastical. In English Hist, it 1* the name given 
to en extraordinary assembly of parliament, or of the 
state* of the realm,'held without the king’s writ. Of this 
kind was the parliament’ which restored Charles It, 
and that which conferred the crown upon William, 
prince of Orange. In the latter case,William, on the 
abdication of James II., invited the lords spiritual and 
temporal, to,tbe number of about ninety, til who bad tat 
in parliament under Charles II., and toe mayor, alder¬ 
men, end fifty common councilman of the city of Lon¬ 
don, to meet and deliberate npou the etato of the 
country. They recommended him to aummou a con¬ 
vention of the states of the realm; and accordingly 
ciroalar letter* were dispatched to the seven) counties, 
cities, borough*, and nniversHiea, for the eleeikm or 
member*. The convention met on the EM Jose, 
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16OT, and. nftw lex' debate,pawed tb* A«t of Battle- 
ment, which (he throne vacant, and oonferrsd 

the crown, with it* prerogative* more ersetly United 
and defined than formerly, on William and bi» prinooas 
jointly. A similar convention met at Edinburgh in 
March, 1686. and, after declaring that James had 
forfeited all title to the throne, mode a tender of their 
allegiance to the prioee and princess of Orange.—In 
French Hilt, the term is applied to that assembly 
which met after the Legislative Assembly hod pro¬ 
nounced the suspension of the royal functions in (Sep¬ 
tember, 1703, and proclaimed the republic. Tbw body 
dissolved itself on the eatablishmcnt of the Directory, 
in October, 1706.—In the United States, meetings of 
the people of separate state* by specially chosen re¬ 
presentatives, to revise and amend the state constitu¬ 
tions, have been named conventions. 

Convention or Bovnb Buaena. (Ass Buttons, 

Bout.) 

Cpxvxns mojr, kon-rer-toi'-tkun (Lat. eonrereatlo; 
from eon, and verlo, I torn), denotes familiar discourse 
or easy talk between two or more persons, and is op¬ 
posed to a formal conferenco. The pleasure and ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from convents tiou are very 
manifest. There ia much in it to lead the superficial 
observer to view it as a natural gift, and wo find indi¬ 
viduals, and even nations, that lime peculiar talents 
for it; but atiil it is an art, and may be learned like 
every oilier art, and from tls value, and (importance it 
is entitled to much more attention tlinu is usually 
bestowed upon it, at least in this country. Let a mini 
have read, thought, studied aa much as ho may, rarely 
will he roach his possible advantage as a ready man, 
unless he has exercised his powers much in convert!*- 
tion. Do Quiocey goes farther, and not only regards 
conversation as giving greater facilities to a person in 
expounding or diffusing the truth, but as giving a new 
insight into the truth itself. “A feeling dawned ou 
me," lie says, after narrating his early dislike of con¬ 
versation, “of a secret magic lurking in the peculiar 
life, velocities, and contagious-ardour of conversation 
quite separate from any which belonged to books; 
arming a man with new forces, anil not merely with a 
new dexterity is wielding the old ones. 1 felt, and in 
tins I could not fan mistaken, as ton certainly it was a 
tact of my own experience, tiutt in the eiertric kindling 
of life between two mitida, and far less from the 
kindling natural to conflict (though that also is some¬ 
thing), than from the kindling through sympathy with 
the object discussed in its momentary coruscation of 
shifting phases, there sometimes arise glimpses and 
shyrevclationsof afiluity. suggestion, relation, analogy, 
that could not have been approached through any 
avenues of methodical study/' “ But in relation to 
the majority of men, conversation is for less valuable 
as aa organ of intellectual culture than of social en- 
jormeut. For one man interested in conversation ns a 
means of advancing his studies, there are fifty men 
whole interest in conversation points exclusively to 
convivial pleasure. This, as being a more extensive 
function ot conversation, is so far the more dignified 
function) whilst, on tho other hand, such a purpose 
as direct mental improvement seems, by its superior 
gravity, to challenge the higher rank."— (Ettag on 
Converialton.) The ancient philosophers were masters 
of tho art of conversation, and adopted this mode of 
communicating instruction to their disciples. In 
modem timet the French are dietinguished, among all 
other notions, for sparkling, fluent, animated, and do- 
lightfal conversation. The Jtaegetopddi* Modem* 

says, not without some truth?—" Lee AUemauds ne 
consent pas, its argumentont; la conversation des 
luKena est nne pantomime miles d'eicUtnations; 
dies les Anglais, ee qn’on nomme conversation est nn 
sdcBC* syncopd par dev tnonosyUabcs et ijolerrompu do 
qu art ifhours en quart d'haurc par le bruit de leauqui 
s'echsppe dc fume k thd; ehet les Franfait la couvsr- 
cation est nn art qui a ses priocipcs, sea rfeglet, set 
precept**, et sa method*." Houweau justly remarks 
that the tone of good conversation is neither doll' nor 
frivolous. It is fluent and natural; sensible, without 
being pedantic: cheerful, without being boisterous; 
elegant, without being affected; polite, without being; 
insipid; oadjoaose, without being equivocal. It deals 
not in dissertation* or epigrams; conforms to the do- 
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mends of good teste, ’without being bound by rate p 
unite* wit and reasnn, satire and compliment, without 
deporting from the rule* of a pure morality, abdulloWi. 
all to speak on subjects which they understand, it act) 
expresses bis opinion, and supports h in as fewwords 
as possible; and no one attacks that of another With 
warmth, or upholds hi* own with obstinacy, JUl 
Impart information, and all are entertained, 2ft 
Una art, as in most others, it is mors easy to fadi* 
cats what things sre to he avoided than tojxnnt out', 
precisely what ought to be done. The object of con¬ 
versation is to afford entertainment or epiwmbto in¬ 
formation ; and ciuo of its first rules is to allow every¬ 
body to contribute his share, while every on* at the 
some time ought to exert himself for the gratification 
of the company. Egotism, nr any display of self- 
conceit, is the very bane of conversation, and carefully 
to bo avoided, u* is also tedieusness in narration. 
Adapt yourself to your company, and your conVerss- 
tion to your talents and information. Good sense and 
good feeling should guide in tho selection of topics tor 
conversation, and prevent the introduction of subjects 
that may not be agreeable to the company. Tho great 
art of conversation is to keep it constantly flowing, and 
to seise upon points which can turn it into new channels. 
"La conversation n’est point nn* course vers un hut, 
une attaqun ritguli&re sur un point, e'eat uno promt- 
uailo au linsurd dans un champ spacienx, ou Ton s’ap- 
nroche, on s'evito, nn so frolSro qmdqunfoia sans so 
licurterjainiu*/' — (Knrynlop/dit Modern*.) ItisifiuCb 
to he regretted tliHt nil art which occupies such an 
important placo among tho accomplishments of social 
bio is yet so much neglected as it is among us. It ia 
one of the most important means that can bo employed 
in the intellectual training of children, and yet ft is 
entirely neglected in the schools. This ia one of the 
errors that exist in our present artificial system 
of education, when children are taught subjects for 
which t hey will bare little or no use in after-life, to the 
entire neglect of such as will daily concern them, 

Convkusatiomb hvxmov. {Sot EKCYCtorstDXUi,) 

Conversion, kon-rer'-thim (Lat. mmoertiu),!* Log., 
is tho forming of one proposition from anntber, by 
interchanging the subject and predicate, thus; Iks 
converse proposition of" Every A is B,” is, "livery B 
is A." There are three kinds of conversion,—simple, 
limited, ami by coutra-pnslttoa. In simple conversion, 
both quantity and quality uro retained, as in tha ex¬ 
ample just given. Uiiurrsal negstivo and particular 
affirmative propositions may he simply converted, it 
requires, however, that tho extromea ho Of equal 
extent, — that is, either both distributed Or heitber 
distributed; as. .“Every equilateral triangle is squi- 
angular;" “Boms poor persons arc liberal." In 
1-mited conversion the quantity of Universal affirma¬ 
tive* and uuivorsal negatives is changed; as,“AH oaks 
are trees,” “ dome trees sro otlrs j“ “ Nothing that ia 
morally right con he politically wrong,** “ Nothing 
politically wrong can he morally right. Conversion ’ 
by juxtaposition is applicable to universal affirmatives 
and particular negatives,and consists in tho cotttbittiag 
with each of the transposed extreme* the particle not j 
ns, *' Whosoever is of God donih righteousness/' , 
“ Whosoever doeth not righteousness is'not of God. 

Convxssion, ju Law, is where a mao has found, or 
becomes possessed of another's goods, sod refutes to 
deliver them on demand ; in which case ha is said to 
have converted them to his own use. And an action 
of trover will bo to recover the goods, ot tha raino 
thereof. 

Convxxt, W-rerf (Lat.), is one who changes his 
religion, and is specially applied to such as abandon any 
other faith and adopt that of Christianity'. It is op, 
posed to aprototf, applied to cuewiiO baa forsaken toe 
Christian religion for some other. 

Cotrvsx. [Set Costas*.) 

Cost x r,scs, kon-tai'Ste (Lat. own, and wh, I 
entry), in Law, is a writing, stated and delivered, 
whereby tba property in land*'and tenements is coo, 
veyed from one person to another. Where the pro¬ 
perty in goods or in a term of years, or other estate 
less than freehold, is passed by deed, the instrument 
of transfer ia culled an assignment. (Sot Asrtojr- 

*Co»vict, JUa'-rfW flat.) denotes generally on* 
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convicted of a crimmul charge, particularly of a 
Mencius nature. Iu h special sense, it fa applied to 
ouch ns ham barn sentenced to transportation or penal 
servitude. (See f’Jtjfit.SKUvrTuna.TKiKsponTt.Tio.s,) 

CoimcTiOJX, kon-rAV-ehuu (Let.), is a record of the 
summury proceedings limin' any penal statute before 
one or more justices of the pcaoo, or other persons 
tlnlr Authorised in a case where tho offender has bsen 
convicted and sentenced. 

Convocation, hon-toJaiP-thtm flat, ron, nnd race, 
I call), an assembly of the clergy of the Church of 
England, by their representatives, for the purpose of 
consulting on rarlftsiastical matters. They were origi¬ 
nally ecclesiastical councils of the archbishops, smn- 
monad for the consideration of spiritual matters; but 
they afterwards came to be endowed with certain par¬ 
liamentary privileges. Convocations were first as¬ 
sembled in ISngloud, under the lung's authority, by 
Edward 1., who summoned them by writ, directed to 
the two archbishops, for the purpose of obtaining 
subsidies from the clerical body. Mubsequently, con¬ 
vocations continued to be held without rovnl authority 
till the passing of 25 Henry VIII., which declares that 
neither archbishop enn summon a convnf.it ion wilh- 
out theking'soomumml, nor continue .it alter it is com¬ 
manded to erase. When assembled, they cannot con¬ 
fer to constitute any canons without license from the 
king, nor can they execute nny of their canons without 
royal assent. They cannot execute nnv alter rovnl 
nexent, blit within the four following limitations—( 1 ) 
That they bo not against the prorogativn'of tho Line; 
( 2 ) nor against. tint common law ; (if) nor against nny 
statute law 5 (4) nor ugumst any custom of the realm. 
In lwa, convocation granted a suliiddy to Chariot J l., 
which was the last tax of the kind patil l>v the English 
clergy; for by aii arrangement made between Areli- 
biehop Sheldon and Lord Chancellor Clarendon in 
1004, tlie convocation of the clergv gave lip the privi- 
lege Of taxing tbomselvos to the House of Commons, 
in consideration of their being allowed to vote at the 
election of members of that house. Hinee that, tune, 
convocation exists in little more than nnmonml form. 
On tlie meeting of every new parliament, the arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, in obedience to a 
wvrit issued from the crown, convoke the bishops, and 
the bishops tlie clergy of their respective dioceses. 
After the transaction of a few formal matters, the 
meeting is generally prorogued. Convocation, like 
parliament,leoiisistic of two distinct houses,—tlie one 
called the upper house, where the archbishop mid 
bishop* sit, and tho other tho lower house, where the 
rest of the clergy aro represented by their deputies. 
In tlie convocation of York, however j on the rare oc¬ 
casions on which it meets, tho business is generally 
conducted in cno assemble. Some attempts have re¬ 
cently been made to rescue convocation from its pre¬ 
sent lifeless state, hut hitherto with very little effect. 

Coj otvvi.ACSJE, l-ou-eol-nt-ini'-sr-e (from Lat. 
eenrolao, I roll or hind together), in Hot, tho Con¬ 
volvulus or Umdwecd tarn., a rat. crd. of dicotyledo¬ 
nous plants in the sub-clast Carol lift or <r. Herbs or 
ahruhs generally twining or trailing, and milky. The 
leaves are alternate and exstipulnte. The calyx has 
five deep divisions; is much imbricated, persistent. 
The corolla is S-partite or 5-phsited, regular, deciduous, 
and has no scales init* tube; aestivation plaited. Them 
nro five stamens alternate with the lolws of the corolla. 
The ovary is 2-, S-, or 4-celled, or its carpels are more or 
leas dwliuet. Tho fruit is capaular. lu this enter there 
are 41 known genera, with about 666 species, which arc 
chiefly found in tho plains and valleys of hot and tro¬ 
pical regions. A few flourish in tomnerate climates, 
but none iu tho coldest latitudes. They are remark- 
able tor the presence of an acrid ntilkv purgative juice 
U> their roots. Jaljp and setrsouotm'are products of 
this order, 

Gairyto,y ukfs, fern-mP-ra-far, in Bot., the Bindweed. 
a gen. of plants, the type of the nat. nrd. CVw volwfart*. 
It ia charsctemed by a bril-shaped cocotU, with lira 
prominent plmtaaud Ova suallmv lobee. Three species 
ora natives of Britain; nnrnrlv V uvremir, Septum, and 
C,Seomm»uia, a unlive of Asia Minor, is a 
Valuable medicinal plant, being the source of the 
purgative guw-mm called acamunwy. Thisisobtaiued 
from the track root, by cutting tho top obUtjuely off. 
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and allowing the milky juica which exude* to bo col¬ 
lected in shell* or other vessels. The greater part of 
the scaminnny of English commerce is Imported from 
Smyrna. It ia nauaUr much adulterated. 

Courov, hon'-roi (Fr. comuri), in MU., a train of 
waggons laden with provision*, accompanied by a de¬ 
tachment of troops to guard them m»m falling into 
the bauds of the enemy,—-In Mar., the name is given 
to some of her Majesty's ships that mil with a fleet of 
merchant-vessels in time of war. to protect them from 
tho enemy's cruisers jn their transit from one port to 
another. If any of the ship* thus protected get cap¬ 
tured, through neglect on the part of the master to 
obey signals, or from parting company with the con- 
vov, the policy of insurance effectcyt on the vessel and 
cargo before starting becomes void. 

CowmsioN.vim.s, kon-vul'-ekun-H-ree, the name 
given to a fanatical sect of Janseuists, who movie their 
appearance in Paris slmut 17110. They used to as¬ 
semble at the grave of a celebrated Jansenist named 
J'raiieia of Paris, m the churchvard of tit. Mcdardua, 
mid there work themselves up into the greatest agita¬ 
tions or convulsions, preaching, prophesying, and pro- 
leasing 1 o receive wonderful revelations. They threw 
tlieuiM'lics iui the most violent contortions of body, 
rolled about ■ >he ground, imitated birds and beasts, 
amt when th ..ad complett-lv eihaunted themselves, 
went oil' in v swoon. In 1732 the king caused the 
churchyard to he waited in ami a watch net over it, 
and, tlie In, low mg year, he issned order* for them to 
tie impnairticii; hut even these steps did not entirely 
put a slnp to their fanaticism. 

Co-Nvn.sioM*. koH-rn!‘-»hunt (Lat. route!to, I ptlll 
together), in Hath., is a violent and involuntary contrac¬ 
tion ot tin* muscles of the human bodv, generally with 
corresponding relaxations. Hut sometimes with rigidity 
und tension. The tits vary much in extent and violence, 
cumelinics attacking (tin whole body, at other times 
only particular parts; sometimes lusting only for a few 
tmmiics, at other times continuing for hours. When 
the mleeted muscles are rigid and tense, and their con¬ 
traction persistent or not quickly alternating with 
relaxation, the convulsion or epasni ia said to be tonie; 
when contractions and relaxations rapidly alternate, 
it is called e/eme; when alight coatfaclions rapidly 
alternate with relaxations, it is calico tremor. Some¬ 
times the ntlnek is sudden and without any warning; 
but generally it is preceded by certain premonitory 
signs, Biii'li us giddiness, dimness of vision, coldness 
of the cv I remit tea, tremblings, and a cold air creeping 
up the back or up a limb, Muring the fit the teeth 
guush ond often lute the tongue, the mouth foams, the 
eves roll wildly about, au<l the whole face is distorted. 
The muscular'force exerted is sometime* so great as 
to overcome the strength of aevernl attendants. Orest 
languor commonly succeeds, attended frequently with 
hrmltvehe and giddiness; out these generally pass 
quickly away. In partial convulsions the mind is 
rarely uflected; but when general, it is iu must cases 
lost during tho tit. Ths causes of eonvuMon* are 
many and varied, and their treatment must in each 
ease depend very much upon the cause. In children 
Die common cause is irntatioo of the tiowela, arising 
from gross end indigestible foods, teething, or worms. 
These arc to be treated by the administration of ap¬ 
propriate purgatives and the lancing of the gums. In 
puerperal convulsions bleeding ana opiate* are the 
usual remedies; and in caaea where they arise from 
violeut atfcct ions of tlio mind, the exciting eauseemnst 
ho studiously avoided. Muring tho lit the patient 
should t>e immediately Arrounded as much as possible 
by fresh coot air, ins flute, neck, and bosom freely 
exposed to it, and everything tight about tba body 
loosened, l'or children a warm hath ia strongly re¬ 
commended. The after-treatment consist* in the 
judicious use of tonics and nervous sthnokuta, with 
eokl bathing, regular exercise in the open air, stain 
but nourishing diet, and attention to the state of the 
bowels. 

Coolim, or Corr.txa, troo'-lree, wsa originally the 
name of one of the moat fierce and berbatoua of the 
aboriginal tribe* of Hindustan, which abound*chiefly 
in the province of Oujerat. From ton nirmmatance of 
many of these being a"er wards employed M labourers 
and porters in Uomhsy and other parts at India, the 
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name e»me to be. applied by European* to that Class 
of persons generally in India. It » now also applied 
-to emigrant labourers from India and China to America, 
the IV eat Indict, and other part*. 

f ^oorKBAG-t) or Coossnnvo, koopLtr-t\i, koop , *r.i*g 
-Sax.), the mechanical art by which cask*, tubs, 
it, and all kinds of wooden vessels hound together 
loops, are made. It .it a very ancient art, and 
Ttntion it aacrihed by Pliny to the people who 
at the foot of the Alpa. On aerount of the abun- 
' of wood, the lubrication of casks «u early intro* 
dneed into Franoa, and from that country it wat 
imported into Britain. The occupation of the modern 
cooper it divided into several distinct branches. The 
dry cooper makes casks for containing all hinds of 
t'fiuda not iu a liquid state; such at sugar,flour, &o. 
The sect or fight cooper makes rcascla for holding 
liquid*; and tins branch it subdivided iuto large ana 
emu II work, which are kept quite distinct. There arc, 
also, trkifr coopera, or those who make tubs, pails, 
churns, La.; and there arc coopera in general, who 
undertake every variety of work. TlIP upright piece* 
w hieh form the Bides of a barrel or cask are culled 
etave-, and the shaping and pinning of these is the 
inost diflirult and ihe must important part of a cooper's 
** work. Fitch stave must form part of n double con* 
coid; it roust be broader in tlio middle, uud gradually 
become narrower, but not in straight lines, toward* 
the two extremities. The outside of the staves, ai rots 
the wood, is wrought into tegmenta of iv circle, and it 
made thickest iu the middle, growing gradually thinner 
towards the cuds. I\ hen the staves arc dressed aud 
arranged iu a circular lorrn, the cooper can make their 
edg-s coincide perfectly together. In the slutpo of the 
stares, and in giving the proper curve, consists Die 
principal part of the cooper's art. The Wat work is 
irnideof oak, of which lire kinds ore na»d; vus .Quebec, 
'4 Virginia, 1 Jim trie, Usnibro’, and Kncli-h. Small dry 
casks or kegs arc chiefly made of Quebec ouk. All 
Vnod employed ought to bo thoroughly dried before 
being put together. 

Co-oplratiom, ko-op'-er-al'shun IT.at.cnn, and opus, 
a work), denotes literally n working together, uud in 
Pol. Ec. is applied to certain ancictiea formed among 
the industrial claaxesrfor some commercial purpose. 
The prevailing belief that the labourer does not work 
lor himself, but fur the capitalist,—that the latter ob¬ 
tains all the prohtof hie lab mi ,—lias led to the natural 
^ conclusion, that if he cmild work for himself, if he 
could aupplv capital as writ as labour, then the whole 
of the 'Pruilt* would be his own. This has led to Ihe 
formation of societies among the working classes, 
where, by such contributing a small -11111 to the general 
fuud, they have obtained capital Ibr the purpose of 
embarking in soma commercial undertaking, the pro¬ 
fits on which being afterwards divided among them, or 
going to iorrease their capital and enlarge the sphere 
of their operations. Thus, instead of putting their 
raving* into a hank, or investing it in other accuruics 
which yield only a smalt.interest, as the capital is em¬ 
ployed'by others, who must have their profits out of 
it. they employ it for themselves, and thus obtain the 
wholes of the profit*. Co-operation differs from cmn- 
jnunitm r socialism, or any other fanciful scheme of 
It .civil society. It 1 * simply a joint-stock company, car- 
Jhying on some commercial enterprise. It usually 
* lakes the form of s society for supplying its members 
and others with articles of daily consumption. The 
good* ace purchased with the money of the society, 
and told at the ordinary market rate, the profits being 
periodically divided among the members, or going to 
increase the capital. At Rochdale, Bends, and oilier 
* pieces, 00 -operative societies of working men have 
been sat on foot, nod carry on large flour-mills, cotton- 
factories, and other industrial establishment*. Each 
operative member receives weekly wages, aud periodi¬ 
cal! v a share of the profits. “The Torn of associa¬ 
tion," asya J. 8 . Mill, “ which, if mankind continue to 
improve, must be expected in the end to predominate, 
is not that which can exist between a capitalist as 
‘‘ chief, and workpeople without % vote* iu the manege* 
*xnenr,bat the aasoafetiou of the labourer* themselves on 
terms of equality, collectively owning Dm capital with 
which they carry on their operations, and working 
Under managers elected end removable by themselves," 
S3 


“ There is a capacity of exertion and eelf-deuM to the 
masses of mankind which is never known but on the 
rare occasions on which it ia appealed to hi the name' 
of some great idea or elevated sentiment." These*- 
tom of eo-oporstiiui ia one of great benefit to the 
working classes, if properly carried out. It fosters 
provident habits, and encourages industry. Rath 
individual is as much a* ever dependent upon his own 
exertions, which are also more suitably rewarded. It 
leads, also, to strict inquiry into the moral ohsrsoter 
of such a* are desirous of admission into thahraoafaty. 
By several recent statutes, all the provisions relating 
to friendly societies have bccu extended to sueli asso¬ 
ciation* of working men “ as have bean formed for the 
mutual relief, maintenance, education, and endowment 
of the members, their husbands, wives, children, or 
kindred ; ami for procuring them food, lodging, cloth¬ 
ing, and other necessaries, by exercising ur carrying 
on in eomniou their respective trades or naudieraim.” 
(Sec Euixntily fiociKTtvs, Hoctktib*.) 

Coot, knot. —The habits of this bird closely resemble 
those of the common OnlUnat. They ere found to 
various parts of Europe, A sis, aud Amelias, but abound 
in larger numbers iu Holland than elsewhere. It ia 
about sixteen indies in length; its upper parts are 
slaty black, and its under lead-colour, From the bill 
almost to tlio rrown of the head there is a fleshy ex* 
crescendo, destitute of feathers, and smooth and round. 
On this account it in sometime* called the bald-headed 
coot. The nc-t of this bird, commonly built in a bush 
ot rushes, and surrounded by water, to although of 
ragged appearance, exceedingly strong. wHo firm are 
some of them," writes a sporting naturalist, “ that 
whilst ii)i to my knee* in water, they afforded me a Seat 
Mjlllcicnily strong to support my weight," Th# com¬ 
mon cniit.n found in many parts of Eugland, particu¬ 
larly in tbo bciuthamptou Water and in tha Isle of 

tilicppy. 

Coi-aiba. (.Ter Copaifkrs.) 

CoPiiri'BA, ko-pui'-fr-ra (from copaiba, the Brasilian 
name, and Lnt./ero, 1 bear), in Hot,, u gen. of plants 
belonging to the nat, ord. Lcyumnostc, aub-ord. Umsml* 
piniae. The species arc natives of tropical America, 
uml aeiend yield the vulnuble oleo-renn which is used 
111 medicine under the name of balsam of copaiba. 
This is obtained by making incisions into the stems of 
the trc'-s. Moat of the copaiba of commerce is brought 
front the ilruMl.i, a very lit tin being imported from 
Guiana nml tlio Wvst-Indfan islands. The timber ’ 
known os the purple heart, or purple wood of Guiana, 
is tlio produce of C. pnbiflora, end probably C. brae, 
ttntu al-o. It is largely employed for making liitukot 
ramrods and tor ornamental purposes. 

C'OPAI.. ILYMPBAU.) 

CoeAi.cua ithnx. (See Chotojv.) 

Cur a ncaxAii v, kfipar'-se-vitra (Norm.), is an estate 
where lauds of inheritance descend from the ancestor 
to tvo or more persons. It. arise* either byccMMOS 
(me or by pni/u-idur custom. By common tarn, u where 
a person fc^i-cd in tee simple or in fee tail dies, and his 
next heirs an- two or nmro females, his daughter*, sis¬ 
ter*, aunts, cousin-, or tlieir representative*. Iu this 
case they ahull nil inherit, and these co-heirs are than , 
culled coparcener*, or, (or brevity, parceners. Jfar. 
cater* by p'trtintlnr cuthras aro where land* descend, 
as in gavelkind, to all the msloa in cqati degree, as 
sons, brothers, uncles, do. 

CopABtNtav. {See Vmntgttmt.J 

Cork, konp (Sax. eirppe), iv a kind of eb»V or vest¬ 
ment worn by the clergy of the Anglican church during 
divine service. It reaches fron, the nealt nearly to the 
feet, Sod is open iu front, except at the ton, where ft ■ 
is united by a band or clasp. The rubrics of fid* 
ward VI. prescribe a cope or'vestment for the priest 
administering the holy communion, am) for the buboes 
whan executing any public ministration its the otutrch, • 
for whieh » vcitment may he substituted either by# 
priest or bishop. 

Cora, among Miners, is a anatom of tribute due to 
the crown, or lord of the soil, oat of the lead-mine* of 
Derbyshire. 

Come, ko-pcV, a Busetah copper coin, equal to 
the hundredth part of it rouble, whioh is aliont8s.ti(, 
sterling. 

Cokmuucav Sntu, (St* Anso.YOirr.) . 
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_ Copornicla Oopper pro _ y 

Copmkicta, ka-per-nUi'-yfl, in pot., a gen. of palms, water, bat dissolves freely ta acids,yielding very im- 
The species C. eerffera, the Csrnauba palm, it a native portent Mite, The hydrairdostide, CuOAHO, i» obtained 
of the Brazils. On the lower surface of its leaves wax by decomposing a solution of a copper sail with an 
it secreted, and this is occasionally imported into this excess of potaaaa. The piement known as blue ver- 
country under the name of Cumauba or Brazilian diter consists of a hydrated oxide of cornier. Boiled 
wax. with water, it becomes black and anhydrous. It sue 

Cornro, W-pino (Do. hop, the bead} Bsx, ernppe, soluble in ammonia, forming a deep (due solution, 
a cap), in Arch., the layer of stones or brick that is JHnoxide of copper, CnO. hat been ohtained by the 
placed on the top of a wall to form a finish to it, and action of binoxide of hydrogen, or hydrated oxide of 
to protect it from the weather. There arc three kinds copper. It is a yellowish-brown powder, easily decom- 
of coping: flat or parallel coping, which is generally posed into oxygen and oxide of copper by heat or acids, 
placed on gnble.ende of houses ami walli of all kinds; Cupric acid, the formula fur which dm not been deter* 
leather coping, the stones of which are thicker on one termined, is known only in combination with potnssa, 
side'lbati on the other; and saddle-back coping, which and is formed when finely-divided copper is heated to 
elopes from the centre on either side. The coping redness with caustic potash and nitrate of potash, 
should project beyond the surface of tho wall over Digested in water, the mass yields a blue solution,, 
which it is pluced, to preveut tho rain from trickling supposed to consist of cuprate qf potash. The salts 
down its sides. of copper are characterised by their green or blue 

Corrta, hop'-per, in Cbom., symbol Cu, equivalent colour. They are nearly nil soluble, and have a 
31'73, spec. grav. H Shll to B'052. Tho symbol of tins strong, disagreeable, metallic taste, acting as poisons 
important metallic element is an abbreviation of its on tlie human system. The symptoms oi poison- 
Latin name cuprum, winch word is itself derived Irnm ing by copper are violent and irrepressible purgings 
tbatof tlie islaud of Cyprus (Or. kurros). where ir was and vomitings, followed by exhaustion and death. 
Hist worked on an extensive seale. It was call.-d !'«««« The best tidpto is albumen, or a lute of egg, with 
by the alchemists, who gave to it the symbol nf that which tl-> form an insoluble and almost inert com- 
planet, ?, Copper is a hard, sonorous', ductile, and pound. .1 medicine, sulphate of cornier is used 
malleable metal, of n characteristic reddish-brown as a tonii, and autispasmodtc in cases of dyspepsia and 
colour. Very thin films have been obtained, winch Asiatic cholera. It is uko used as an outward appli« 
were of a beautiful green colour by transmitted light, cation to wounds which prevent the granulated appenr- 
olthough of the natural colour by reflected light. It anro known as “proud flesh." In llvc-graiu doses, 
it one of thedbest conductors of brat and rbvtririti, 1 sulphate of oopper acta as a powerful emetic. The 
and expands one part m 682 between the freezing and other salts of copper arc but seldom used. The most 
boiling points of water. By alow voltaic reduction, characteristic reaction* of copper salts are os follows: 
it may be obtained in cubes anil octahedral forms, Ammonia in excess gives a durfc blue solution; ytUoto 
which ere also taken by several deposits of rnitivo prusswte of potash gives a red-brown precipitate. A 
copper. Thn melting-point of copper is 1!W'Vahr.i strip of bright met alt to iron precipitates copper from 
and by exposing it to a very intense bent, it boils and acid solutions in a metallic form. Of late years, cupper 
volatilizes, burning with a brilliant green Damn, j has been used somewhat extensively to give a bright 
Heated to redness in tb# open air, copper combines | green colour to pickles and preserves. Its presence 
rapidly with oxygen; but oven moist air at ordinary i may lie readily detected by mciuerating the suspected * 
temperatures bits but littln effect on it. In si-s-watcr: article, washing the ashes in water, and filtering. If, 
if become* gradually corroded by the formation of an on the addition of liquid ammonia, the solution strikes 
oxychloride of copper, hi itric acid oxidises nud dis-! u deep blue colour, copper is present. Oxide of copper 
solves it with great rapidity; sulphuric does not! forms lour compounds with acetic acid : neutral ace- 
act on it at ordinary temperatures, lint dissolves it: fate (known in commerce under the name of verditer, 
rapidly if heated, sulphurous acid being evolved and) which see), svbsesqniacrtatc, diacetate (or verdigris, 
oxide of oopper formed, which unites with the excess j which see), nud tlie triacetate, which is tho moat stable 
of acid to form the sulphate. Hydrochloric acid dis- of the acetate* of copper. Copper forms two chlorides, 
solve* it with access of air; if the air is excluded, no two simple compounds with ovanngen; Wurtz obtained , 
action take* place. It is but little affected by the fixed 1 a compound termed hydride nf copper; and there ia 1 
alkalies; but, with access of air, ammonia slowly oxi-) another important lalt termed nitrate of copper. The 
dixes it. The uses of copper are very important, large 1 cooper of commerce i* very nearly pure, containing 
quantities being used for sheathing ships, and m the only trace* of arsenic, iron, laud, tin, and silica, 
manufacture ot boilers and utensils for domestic pur- Copper is employed chiefly in the sheathing of ships, 
poses. With zinc it forma brass, and with different to protect them trom the action of the tea-water. It 
proportion* of tin it form* bronze, bell-metal, gun- is alto used very largely in the construction of small 
metal, and apeculum-mctal. Its oxides and salts are I toiler* and culinary vessels. Copper-plates aw used 
largely used as pigments and in pharmaceutical pre- in engraving, the impression being very sharp and deli* 
partitions, Copper unites with oxygen in four proper- cate. The most important alloys of oopper and sine 
uoas:—I. The sub-oxide or dinoxttle, Cu,0; 2. the are brass, Dutch gold, pinchbeck,and toinbac. Brass 
protoxide or block oxide, CnO; 3. the bincrvlr, CuO, ; varies in composition according to the purpose for 
and 4. cupric aeid, tho composition of which is not which it is to be used. It generally consists of two* 
known. Sub-oxide of copper may be obtained in thirds copper and otto of sine, with traces of lead and 
several ways1. By calcining the sub-chloride with tin. Formerly, it was the custom to fitae tlie siao ore 
carbonate of soda, and washing the residue; 2. by and the copper together; bat nowadays it is eon*, 
heating four parte of copper-filings and five pans of eidered better to prepare brass by combining its oon-L, 
protoxide of oopper in a close crucible; 3. by boiling stituent metals in proper proportions. Tomhac is 1 - 
a solution of sulphate of copperwith grape vinegar, and aliout fifteen per oent. poorer in copper. The prin* 
adding potassa. By the first and third processes, the ripal alloys of copper and tin ere brouse, gun-metal, 
ftuboxjdn is obtained in a crystalline state. Bub- hell-metal, and speculum-metal. The alloy known si 
oxide nf copper is a feeble base, end its sslts aro un- argeutom, pnekfong, or German silver, consists of two 
important. Its principal use u in the manufacture parts of copper, one of nickel, end one of sine. The 
of staiued glass, to which it imparts a ruby-colour copper and sine are first fused together, and the sine < 
of great beauty. Protoxide qf copper, CuO, is pre- is afterwards added, German silver bos m yellow 
pared by beating copper plates and turnings w a colonr, it malleable and dnetiie. It should not ho 
current of air, or by calcining nitrate of copper ia an employed for culinary vessels, as it *■» easily oxidised 
earthen crucible. It is a Mark powder, possessed of ana dissolved by contact with tho air and acids. For 
strong hy groscopic qualities. 'When strongly heated, it some purpose*, copper is covered with a thin layer of 
fasts, and parts with a portion of it* oxygen, a com- tin, by spreading the fused metal over the booted 
pouod of suboxide and protoxide being formed. Oxide surface or copper, to which it adheres, 
of oopper is easily reduced at a moderately high tern- Cornu ©ass.—The pre* of copper are eomewhat 

pars tun* by carbon, hydrogen, or organic matter,—a numerous and widely spread over the.earth's BrtaW" 
property which renders it peculiarly valuable in the Native copper is occasionally found crystallised in 
Ul tim ate analysis of organic bodies. It is also used to cubes, ootaosdra, or dendritic crystal*, or in amor- 
git* * green colour to gliw. It is quite insoluble ia phew* masses, in Perth- America and Siberia, Near 
63* * 
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Lake Superior iso vein of artdlk copper mkM 
with aiher, two feet in ttrioknres. ■ The eommoueetore j 
of copper to copper pyrites, which it ft* ore (bond in 
Cornwall, from which more than two-third* of the 
copper used in Great Britain ii obtained. After brine 
■ sorted and tifted, it to tent to Swan let to be smelted. 
North America and Saxony also supply this ore. The 1 
Auatraliau ore, large quantities of which ate annually 
imported, it a mixture of the green and blueearbonate, 
and contains from 25 to SO per cent, of metal, the are -1 
rago of Cornish pyrites containing only fit per Bent. 
Certain ores found in Chili are valuable from the 
amount of silver they contain. The red and black 
oxide also ocour in Cornwall, Siberia, Brasil, and 
Germany. 

„ Coma Prams, in Min., an important ore of cop¬ 
per, occur nag as a double sulphide of iron and copper, 
C«,S.F,S„ in various part* of the world. Copper 
pyrites nave a brassy lustre, and are found generally 
m amorphous masses with a conchotdal fracture; 
sometimes they occur crystallized in tetrahedra. The 
variety called peacock copper ore contains a very large 
per-centago of copper. 

CopviH-suni.Tino. (See Suxf.TijfO.) 

Oorrsais, kap'-per-ii* (from Germ. frwpptir-svmer, 

1 copper-water).—This term is applied,with me prefixes 
lilus and green, to the sulphates of copper aud iron 
respectively. 

Corrxa&o, kop'-pent, in Mar., is a term employed 
to denote a ship w hose bottom is eased with copper, in 
order to prevent the worms eating into tin; plunks or 
to keep dirt from accumulating there. The practice of 
copper-sheathing was introduced about the vetir 17.'VS. 

CoprBa-rAHntff 8 f>.—When the heads of nil the boils 
and other metal-work in the exterior of a ship's hull 
are formed of copper, she is said to be copper-fastened. 
This is done because, if made of iron, they would corrode 
1 when the vessel is copper.sheathed. 

' Coerp.iirLATK Frintino is performed at w-liat is 
tiailod a rolling press. In the process of printing, the 
plate of copper from which the imprehsmu has to be 
taken is raised to the temperature of about 1 -UF, by 
placing it m an iron box in which steam circulate*. 
Copper-plates were formerly bested by placing them 
over burning charcoal, thus'causing the trails to bo 
very injurious to the health of the workmen. After 
the plate is hreted sufficiently, the printer dabs a small 
quantity of ink on the lace of it with a rubber mude of 
wlinen rags. He then removes the plate from the source 
of beat, takes off some of the superfluous ink with 
n pisco of canvas, next carefully rubbing the face of 
the plate with both band* In succession, To accelerate 
the wiping, be dips his hand from time to time in 
whiting. The chief art of the printer is to remove 
every particle of the ink from the plain surface, and 
yet not disturb the ink iu the engraved parts. When 
properly finished, the plate is laid on the plank of the 
press, end the damped paper which is to receive the 
impression is laid over It, with two or three folds of 
flannel or blanket above. The plate is then pulled 
through the rollers of the press, and the required 
impression obtained. 

Comma, kopt-ri-de, a fam. of four-winged insects 
. allied to the Attvtoe. The name it from the Greek 
i word for dung (koproe), in which these beetles arc ge- 
’ Wrrally found. 

v ComoUtbc, Jcop'-rot-ite* (Gr. koprot, dung; hlkot, 
storm), are tbe excrements of animals found in a 
fossil state in the secondary and tertiary strata. They 
consist ehh-fly of the voiding! of saurian* sad faurnid 
fishes. The trne nature of ooprolitei was first die- 
'.overfed by their occurrence near the region of the 
'intestinal tab* in the bodies of several fossil ichtbyo- 
tauri. Scales, bones, teeth, and ether parte of undi¬ 
gested food, are often found in them, and occasionally 
they are found exhibiting the spiral twisting noticeable 
in tbe excrement of some living fishes. Coprohte* 
contain a considerable proportion of phosphate of lime, 
for which reason they nr* largely employed is themsao- 
factor* of artificial manures, 
v Como Lsnooae *, 1kef-tit, to'tbe language of the 
jVncieot Copts, or that which waa in use in Egypt after 
'tlm introduction of Christianity. What ndaUonshipit 
bore to the more ancient Jenroag* of that oouotrylt 
is impossible to determine. The wxittes character It. 
i m 


oopta* 


Greek, with an addition of eight filer letters to ex¬ 
press sounds peculiar to the Coptic, ami many Gnwjc 
words have been introduced wife Christianity. Thsrs 
are two principal dialects Of the Coptic,—the Behfdio, of 
Upper Egyptian, and the MeraphetJe, or Lower Egyp¬ 
tian . The former contain a greater npmbor of Greek 
expressions, but the latter appears to he the more 
polished. There is a third dialect,—til* BasbiUuric, 
which was spoken in the Delta, but of which only a few 
fragments now exist. It Is Interesting from its Sup¬ 
posed resemblance in some point* to the language of 
the hieroglyphics. Tbe Coptic literature is by no mean* 
rich or valuable, consisting for the most part of trans¬ 
lations of the sacral Beriptnrcs, lives of stints, homi¬ 
lies. pud some Gnostic works. Tbe translations of the 
Bilile were probably made about the end of the ltd or 
beginning or ihn 4th century, and follow, as for as the 
Old Testament is concerned, the Scptuaglnt version. 
The Coptic language baa not been spoken in Lower 
Egypt since the lOtn century, but it lingered for tome 
centuries later iu some parts of Upper Egypt. It is 
still, however, employed by the Copts in the religions 
worship: but the lessons, after being read in Coptic, 
are explained m Arabic. 

Coma, tup'-fi* (from Or. kopto, I eu*), in Hot., a gen, 
of plants belonging to I be nat. ord. lldmutumlaceai. Tim 
species (■ triMwta, commonly called gold thread, is a 
native of North America, and is much prixed for it* 
root, winch is a pure and powerful bitter, and forms an 
excellent stomachic and tonic. The root of C. Tecta it 
found iu the haxuars of India, under the names of 
mtehmer hitter ami muhmira. It ts intensely bitter, end 
is a very valuable tonic. 

Copts, koptt, the name given to the Christian de¬ 
scendants of the ancient Egyptians. Tbe name is 
generally Relieved to be derived from the city of Coptos, 
m Upper Egypt, to which, during tbe persecution* 
that took place under the Homan emperors, many of 
the Christians bsd fled for refuge. In Kgypt they are 
called Kiht, which some are inclined to believe to be 
the root oi the name Egypt. The number of Copts (p 
the country at. present is not more then 150,000, 6T 
about s fourteenth part of the entire population, and 
about. 10 , 00 " of them live in Cairo. They are not of 
large stature, have blnek eyes, rather curly hair, 
and in several other respects resemble the anoient 
Egyptians, fiom whom they have inherited also i)W 
custom of circumcision. Their dress very much re¬ 
sembles Mint of tiuv Moslems; but they are usually 
distinguished by a black turban. In character they 
are generally gloomy, deceitful, and avarieious. They 
have always been distinguished for their exportnet* in 
figures, in consequence of which many of them fill 
important. po- (, e throughout the country, and bar* 
acquired gn at influence. In religion they art generally 
inoiiopbvs tesof the Jacobite sect, only a small portion 
of them being united either with the Greek of iioman 
church. They ascribe their conversion from heathen¬ 
ism to St. Mink, whom they regard as the first patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria Their present patriarch it stilt 
said to lie“ id Alexandria," though he resides at Cairo, 
Besides him, they 1 iht« a metropolitan of the Abya- 
stnians, bishops, arch-priests, priests, deacons, and 
monks. The patriarch to always chosen from tha 
monks of tlie convent of 8t. Anthony, cither by Mi 
predecessor or by lot, and is not permitted to marry, 
lie nominates ihe metropolitan of Abyssinia, who 
resides in that country. Thors are twelve bishop*. 
The Copts are very strict in their religious observ a nce *, 
and bate other Christian saci* snore than they do th* 
Moslems. They prsctise baptism by ilhmersfoli. ono- 
tion, and ernreistn; hay* auricular confession j end 
celebrate the Lord's Sapper with leavened bread‘which 
has been dipped in wine. They fast rerfulArtr on 
Friday, and observe it with great strietoss*. Their 
monks snd hubs lead a very strict life. The Copt* 
hare many schools, but only for tons, who tbefe team 
the psalms, gospels, and the apostolic epistle* In Arabic, 
snd than the gospels and epistle*also in Coptic. Tho 
Coptic, however, to not taught grsiamstieully, nor to It 
my longer a spoke®- tmgue, — Bsf, CoeeertcUunte 
Zwitos. 

Corpu, frop'-a-fo (Let., a hand), to the name given 
iu Log. to the word or word* which connect tbewredi* 
onto and the subject of* proposition,whichtancsto 
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that the predicate it affirmed or denied of the subject. 
Hometime* the copula it contained in the predicate,— 
at, The fire burnt; bat in ttriat logic it and le not, or 
tome other part of the verb to be, are the only copula* 

E emitted; at, .The fire it burning; John U *ot at 
onie. 

Corrnotn, kopt-e-hoU, it a tenure for which the 
tenant hat nothing to show but the ropy of the relit, 
made by the ttoward of the lard't court, on tucb tenant 
being admitted to any lauds or tenements withmaintnor 
that time out of mind, by use and cuttom of the manor, 
have been granted or demined to such as are entitled to 
take the same in fee or fee-tail, for life, years, or at 
will, according to the oottoiu of the manor by copy of 
court roll of the manor. 

Comira-MACBitru, fcnp'-e-litg, a contrivance by 
which duplicates of letters and' manuscripts may be 
produced without having recourse to transcription. A 
copying-machine generally on musts of n flat bed, upon 
which rent the loi ter to be copied and the paper for the 
duplicate. Above these is a flat plate, called a plat ten, 
which, by meant of a screw or lever, in made to oroducr. 
the necessary pressure. The ink with which the letter 
is written contains a certain amount of sugar or treacle, 
whioh is transferred to tha paper laid upon it by the 
pressure exerted. The copy mado is, o( course, re¬ 
versed, but the paper is purposely made thin, in order 
■ that tho writing may bo rend through it. Various con- 
trivanoes have been invented for procuring the neces¬ 
sary amount of prpusure, but the simple screw mid 
hirer appears to he the best of them all. The manifold- 
writer may be described under this head, it simplv 
consists out number of sheets of paper blackened with 
some composition that will conic off when pressed 
bard, lmt will not move at a slight degree of pressure 
or friction, Blank sheets of paper urn inserted lie- 
tween these, and the writing is performed with a hard 
atylet made of steel or agate, the whole being placed 
on a smooth copper or pewter plate. (Set also Par to- 

OIUPH.) 

Carman*, Jep'-e-rife, is that right which the law 
ffilows an author or hia assigns of printing and reprint¬ 
ing hi* own original work. The Roman law contains 
no reoognition of the right of property as regards tho 
productions of literature; neither with us m Knglnnd 
was the right of authors in this respect clearly ascer¬ 
tained until a comparatively late period of our legal 
history J but in the rnign of Queen Anne it became at 
length the subject of positive regulation, and subse¬ 
quent enactments were applied to it. It is now mainly 
regulated by the SAC Viet. c. 46, which provides that 
the copyright of every hook (under which word is 
included, in the construction of the act, every volume, 
part, or division of a volume, pamphlet,’sheet of 
Setter-press, sheet of moaio, map, chart, or plan sepa¬ 
rately published) which shall be published tu the life¬ 
time of its author, shall enduro l'or his natural life, 
and for seven years longer; or, if the seven years shall 
expire before the end of forty-two years from the first 
publication, shall endure for such period of forty-two 
years; and that, when the work is posthumous, the 
copyright shall endure for forty-two years from the 
Bret publication, and shall belong to the proprietor of 
the author’s manuscript. If the work lie unlawfully 
printed within the British dominions, an action for 
must be brought within twelve calendar 
and. If unlawfully reprinted iu any place out 
rltlula dominions and imported into the United 
a, it may be seised as forfeited by any officer of 
wwwom or excise, and the offenders are liable to 
penalties. The title of tbo work must be registered at 
Stationers* Hail before aa action coat be brought for 
the infringement, The act empowers thejudioisl com¬ 
mittee of the privy council to allow the proprietor of I 
a deceased author** work to publish the work, subjeot 
to each conditions M they may think fit. Besides the 
remedy by action, tbs oourta of equity will (after the 
W8*»«rauoo) interfere by injunction to restrain an 
wnngeme&t of the right. An assignment of the 
copyright properly registered at Stationers* Hall ia aa 
eCmelaal a* it m*d* by deed. Protection does not 
•xtood to the WQrh if it be immoral, blasphetnoue, or 
seditious inits tendency, or if it be defamatory of pri¬ 
vate character. or if (with a view to defraud the public) 
it irgnfettthed w the work of one who is not ia truth 
* 534 
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the author. The sale liberty of printing sod publish¬ 
ing f except in unlicensed places) and {eofsrrs Is secured 
to the lecturer t end the author of dramatic pieeet and 
mueical perfitrmancee has, as Us own property, the sole 
liberty of bringing them ont upon the stage. The law 
also recognises a species of copyright in engraniage and, 
print*, icnlpturei, modilt, copiei, antlcest*; su’d also 
m diiigm for atitielte, w hither gf ornament or utility. 
And by the law regulating international copyright, the 
copyright of works, as well in the language iu which • 
they are written, a* of translations, u reserved to 
foreign authors, under certain regulations, one of them 
being the registration at Stationers' Hall; and tbia 
international protection extends not only to book* and 
prints, lmt also to articles of sculpture and other 
works of Brt. (See BAD Viet. a. 46; 7 A 8 Viet. c. 
12; 8 A 9 Viet. c. #3: 10 A 11 Viet. C. 95; 16 A Iff 
Viet. c. 12; 13 A 14 Viet. o. 104; and 21 A 22 Viet, 
c. 70.) (See further, m to protection of inventions. 
Patent, Lf.ttbks.) By tho Copyright (works of art) 
Act, 1 , 182 , protection is extended to artists. It is 
thereby enacted that the author (lining a British sub¬ 
ject, or resid t within the dominions of the crowu) of 
every oriel' painting, drawing, and photograph, 
which shall ’ r. or shall have been made, either in the 
British dominions or elsewhere, and which shall not b 
Imre been disposed of before the commencement of 
tho act (2SHb July!, and his assigns, shall have the 
exclusive right of’copying, reproducing, and multiply¬ 
ing the same fur the term of hia natural life, ami seven 
years after his death. If, on sale, he wishes to reserve 
the copyright, he must have an agreement in writing 
to that effect, or tlio right wilt belong to the purchaser. 
The act is not to prejudice the right of anr person to 
copy or use any work in which there shall be no copy¬ 
right. or to represent any scene or object, notwith¬ 
standing there may be copyright in somu representa¬ 
tion of such scene or object. Tbs work must bo^ 
entered at Stationers’ Hall, the charge for which is to 
bn one shilling; and certain enactments >>f the 6 Vicx 
are to apply to the entry. The penalty for each 
offence against tha aot is £10, and forfeiture of the 
copy. The International Copyright Act of the 7 A S 
Viet, forms part of the act. 

CoQtm.tJi Nuts. (.See Attaiia.) 

Cohaci.n, for'-ii-W (Celtic, cmvieM, a light boat or 
canoe, constructed with a framework of wood covered 
with skins. Curacies were nsed by the ancient 
Briton* from the most remote times, Julias Cesssr 
bnilt some after the British modal: the k«wl and gun? 
whales, wero of light wood, and the sides of wicker, 
covered with hides. The general sis* of a cornels wav 
about fonr feet long and three wide, its shape being 
oval. It held only one person, who propelled it with 
a paddle, and on land » was osrriea with eu* upon 
the shoulders from place to place. The coracle 
is still m use in some parts of Ireland, especially on the 
const* of Donegal ana Clare. It Is also need on the 
Severn, in Kngland. 

Oobal Bkxf, kor’-Sl (Or. bordttl on, Tr. coroil, Ger. 
riff, a reef), a term applied by naturalists, as well as 
bv mariners, to any counseled mass of coral structure*, 
whether trending away in long partially submerged 
ledges, encircling islands like breakwater-harriers, or 
rising as low ring-shaped islets above the waters of •* 
the ocean. In almost all tropical sea*, incruatiuf 
patches or small hanks of living coral are to Bo" 
found along the shores, wherever they consult of 
hard rock and the water is qnite clear. In the In¬ 
dian and Pacific oceans, however, &r a Way from 
any land, huge maasee of coral rock vie* up from 
vast and unknown depths just to tbo level of low 
water. These masses axe often unbroken for many- 
miles in length and breadth, and groups ef such masses, 
separated by email intervals, occur over spaces some¬ 
times of 400 or BOO mile* long by 60 Or 60 in width. 
One of the greatest formations of aoMt took is along 
the north-east coast of Australia. (Set BAmam Burr.) 
Tha reef masses consist of living coral* only at their 
upper and outer surface; all the interior it composed 
of dead oorals and shefie, either whole or in fragment*, 
aad the calcareous portions at other marine animal* 
The interstice* of the m ee e are fitted by calcareous, j 
■and and modderived from the waste and Mrii, the 
wear and tear of the coral* aad shells, and by coast* 
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few) myriads of mionte Organisms, manly cahmreoae 
■Isa. The surface of * ttrf, sm exposed «t low 
water, is composed of solid-loo lung stone, wM Is 
often capable of bong split up and lifted in slabs, 
bearing no smell resemblance to eemo of our oldest 
limestones. Tbs slabs, when broken open, are fre¬ 
quently found to have a semi-crystalline structure in. 
ternally, by which the forma sad tbe organic structure 
of the conus and shells sre more or less disguised and 
obliterated. Tbs raised coral-reefs in tbe islands of 
Timor and Java are often internally as white and 
finable aa chalk. Darwin states that tbs principal 
reef-builders are the madrepore*, atinrae, norites, 
meandrinm, and nelUperu, at moderate depths, ana 
tbe miUeperts, seriatoporss, and other delicate forms, 
at depths from fifteen to twenty iurboniR,-—the great 
field of ooral development thus lving between low 
water and twenty fathoms.— Ryf. Darwin On the 
Structure amt Itistrihuiwn qf Coral Reefs t Voyage of 
U.if.S. fly; Dana's Report on the Otology of the 
United States Exploring Expedition. 

Consul., kor'-tnl (Aug.-Horm.), in Arch., tlin name 
given to blocks of stone projecting lrom tho surfuco of 
a wall to support the machicolations of towers (see 
Machicolation), or the ends of the beams of the 
floors in old castles. The beams wloc-h form whet is 
called aa open roof in churches and large bells are 
often supported on carved corbels. The stones which 
support the bartisans (see Bartizan) at the angles of 
towers, jotting out in layers one above another, are 
also celled oorbaUstonci, and stones which project in 
this manner are spoken of as "corbelling out." 

CohCHOKCS, kor’-kar-us (from Or. kareo, l purge, in 
allusion to the laxative qualities of oliloriue), in 
Bot., a gan. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Till- 
area. The most important species is V. raptuluris, 
the jute-plant, a native of India. The fibre called 
jut* i or jute-hemp, is obtained from the bark, it is 
iH»vt w imported in enormousquautitles into this country, 
and is employed for making coarse lings, and as a 
foundation for Inferior carpets. It is also frequently 
mixed with silk in the manufacture of cheap satin 
fabrics. It does not appear to be well adapted for 
cordage, because it will not bear exposure to wet. In 
India it is used chiefly for the purpose of msking 
coarse canvas called gunny, which is the common 
material tor bags employed in pocking raw produce. 
Tbe species C. oliloriue, commonly railed Jews’ mal¬ 
low, is used in some parts of the world as a pot-herb. 
In Panama the leaves of C. mompoxtneie are employed 
as a substitute for Chinese tea. 


Cosdbmbm, kor-ds-lsenf, wss tbe name given to tho 
strictest branch of the Franciscan Inure, on account 
of their wearing a knotted cord for a girdle. They 
were originally called minor friars, sod were established 
towards tbe end of tbe 14lh century. There are said 
to have been at one flme iu France no fewer than 2B4 
male and 123 female convents of Cord,-her*. During 
tbs French revolution of 1789. a political society as¬ 
sumed this title from the circumstance of its meetings 
being held in an old Franciscan convent. It was 
opposed to the Jacobins, and was of great influence, 
mtmbering among itn members Denton, Desmoulins, 
Karat, and others. 

Coasuoua, hrJasi'-iM (fat honour of Cordua, a 
Osamas botanist), in Bot., the Cordis or Selwsten 
fast., s mat. ord. of tropical tress in tbe sub-class 
Oo reUlj io H t. The fruits or many aperies are edible; as 
those of Osntts wtyxa and lattfotia, known in Indians 
Sabnstem or Bebneteupiome; those of C. atyssiniea, 
Oommoniy called tho Wisnaey, a native of Abyssinia) 
and those of Varrenia retumlifolia, which sre used to 
fatten settle end poultry. The order consists of eleven 
genera, is which there are about ISO known species. 

Ocunu, or Liquxwae, kord'-uils (Fr. Sp. eordial, 
from Lot. ear, tbe heart), aw made by flavouring recti¬ 
fied spirit with different ess e n t ial oils, eoch as saissed, 
caraway, clove, peppermint, Ao„ and adding a portion 
of syrup sufficient to neutralize the burning teste of 
tbe ipintv 

Cosdxcvfs, ker’-di-seps, la Bot., a gen. of Fungi, 
faelsn&a mstay speeiea which are v«y destmotivo to 
living plants and animals. The disease called ergot, 
which occurs in tbe grains of rye aad other grasses, is 
prodnosd by O. pur p ur ea . (For Argot of Rye, sw 
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Sbcals.) Caterpillars ate frequently killed by other 
aperies growing iq thorn. The remains of the ester- 
pillar, with tbe developed fungus of the eperies «CV 
sinensis, is a highly esteemed drug in Okhta, where it 
is much used as a tonic. 

Cost Annan. (.$><? Coxi a wnnrv.) 

ConUMDauK, kor-e-hnf-dtnut (from Or. korie, a bug, 
in allusion to tbe smell of the leasee), in Dot,, o gen 
of plants belonging to tbe nat.-ord. UmMitferm, Tbe 
species C. sativum, the coriander, bseioag been culti¬ 
vated for it* fruits, improperly called Mads, which sre 
used in the Fast for flavouring dishes and eurrie- 
powder, and in Europe for the purposes' of the distiller, 
confectioner, and phormsoeutist. They have a peculiar 
odour and warm aromatic taste, due to tbe presence of 
a yellowish-coloured volatile oil. 

ConisnucBJt, Im-re-ar-s-ai'-se -e (Bat. coefatsi, a 
hide), in Bot,, the Coriaria fata., a nut. ord. of di¬ 
cotyledonous plants, in the sub*elass Tkalyrnfftarm. 
There is but one genus, which includes eight known 
species, natives of the south of Europe, (mill, Peru, 
New Zealand, and Nepmnl. The order appears to he 
most, nearly related to Oehuaaea i, with which it agrees 
in having its carpels distinct, and placed on au enlarged 
disk or gynopltoro; hat it is ditlifignuihed from tut 
order by its opposite leaves, by sometimes having 
polygamous flowers, by the persistent fleshy petals, 
by the absence of any style, and by its long linear 
distinct stigmas. The plants are to be regarded with 
suspicion, as they have sometimes produced poisonous 
e fleets: the fruits of some, however, are edible. The 
leaves of Coriaria myrtifolia have been *asd on tho 
continent to adulterate senna, though such loaves are 
known to be poisonous. They may be at once distin¬ 
guished from seuna-lcaves by their two sides being 
equal and symmetrical at the base, while those of senna 
arc unequal. C. myrttfotui and rueei/Uta bava bean 
employed to produce a block dyat tue fruits of both 
species are very poisonous. 

Corinthian Okorb. (See Aacnnxotona.) 

Corinthians, Kmstlsn tom, kor-in'-the-dns, are 
two epistles of the apostlo Paul addressed to the 
church at Corinth, and forming port of tbe canonical 
writings of tbe Few Testament. In order clearly to 
comprehend the scope of these epistles, it is n ecessary 
to glance at the circumstances »r the "people to whom 
they were addressed. Christianity was firm planted at 
Corinth by the apostle Taut himself during a resident!# 
there of about eighteen months, between A.l>. 61 and 
63. Alter Paul's departure from Corinth, Apoilos, aa 
eloquent man and mighty in the Scriptures, cams and 
preached tbs gospel thorn with great sdneoss,—water¬ 
ing what the apostle had planted. Other Usobers of 
Christianity also came among them, and tba Church 
came to bedivided into different sects,—some declaring 
for Paul, others f»r Apoilos, some for Ceph*a, ana 
some lor Christ. The converts, too, were partly Jews 
and partly Gentiles; the former contending strenu¬ 
ously for the observance of Jewish ceremonies, the 
latter giving way to tho idolatrous sad lascivious 
practices of the heathens. When the apostle Paul 
received information of tills state of matters, be wrote 
to them bis First Bristle, the contents of which ns to- 
rally divide themselves into two distinct parts,—the 
one being intended to remedy tbs disorders end abuse* 
that had crept into the Church, the other being in 
reply to certain questions whieh tbe Church had sub¬ 
mitted to him for Ms das i a mm se,ooncerniag matri¬ 
mony, concerning the lewftdMss of eating twagasaari- 
fleed to idols, end touching the re sum etiOflTof the 
dead. This epistle paodoesd very difitttM effhets in 
tbe Church. Many were led to amend their conduct, 
and to greater vigilance and east against the error* 
into which they had fallen j while others were led to 
east imputation* upon lbs apostle, end to soouss him 
of levity, pride, arrogance, and of being personally 
contemptible. The great object of the ftecond Epistle 
waa, therefore, to defend tdstosff again** these irapu- 
toiiOBs. H* emerges eft his Spiritual office, enume¬ 
rates his sufiisriDgs aad di sas t er* his labours, 

and details tos s ue oes s ai. Wt,m great oratorical power 
of tots epistle has always See* much admired. The 
various emetkos that agitated the mind of titoMwti* 
when writing it we exp rrsssd with great power. 
Tbeee, m Fill H hi* elegance off drift** power* off 
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persuasion, and force of argument, ere all admirably 
discussed and illustrated by Professor Boyaard* is bit 
*• Uieputatio inaugumlit de altera Pauli ad Corinth lo» 
E|ri«toU,” lalB. The former of theae epistles is gene* 
rally believed to bare been written about a.o, 67, tbe 
latter about W. Tbe authenticity of either baa scarcely 
even been questioned; but much discussion ha* arisen 
as to whether the apostle hud addressed to the church 
at Corinth an earlier epistle than either of these, re¬ 
ferred to in 1 Cot. v. 9, in thn words ," I hare written 
fo you in an epistle." Those who ere of opinion that 
there was no other epietle, maintain that the reference 
is to the one he was then writing.— Utf. Horne’s In¬ 
troduction to the Holy Scripture*. 

Coax,herb (Lat. cortex, rind, shell; Gem.herb).— 
In Manuf., cork is the outer hark of the evergreen 
oak, a tree growing In Portugal, Spain, Italy, and 
France. The largest quantity of fork is obtained from 
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mediately plunge beneath the eurthee, and endeavour 
to escape by cb-iur. This they will do to a great dis¬ 
tance, using their imperfect wings and pursuing their 
submarine night in the sama manner, and utmost with 
ae much effect, ae their parents.” Tbe smell arising 
from the ormorant Is said to be so offensive tii*t the 
Greenlanders will not loach it. If buridujui tbe 
ground for about twenty boon, however, the offensive 
odour nbates, end they may be eaten by persona of 
strong appetites. It is fonnd on the Tern Islands, 
where its nest is entirely composed of sea-weed, which 
is frequently heaped up to the height of two feet. In 
this rough neat are deposited from three to five eggs, of 
a pale bluish-white, with a rough surface. Cormorants 
were formerly trained in England to catch tisb eor the 
table. When eo employed, their neclu were rtwircled 
by a leather thong, to prevent them from swaUowtatg 
tlic catch. The Chinese cormorant (Fkylatfvcontx 


f'puin and Portugal} thn mmillest but brat portion j st* »*>*'), or Leu tie, os the Chiueto call it, is coftunoaly 
coming from France. The principal use of cork is | bred and instructed in tho art of fishing, 
for the stoppers of bottles, its softness and elasticity j Coax, koarn (Aug.-Sat.), a term generally‘applied 
rendering it peculiarly valuable for this purpose, j to all seeds used in making bread, especially the seeds 
living exceedingly light, it is used for the floats of of the cerealia. The principal seeds of thin kind in 
fishermen’s nets. Cork-cuttings, tiU lately a waste tumperate climates are wheat, rye, oats, and barley} 
produet, have received important applications in the : while those ef warm climates aroiuaise, rice, and millet, 
manufacture of mattresses anil life-preservers. In a I lu a more " rioted sense the word corn is applied to 
state of firmrse powder, it is used, in conjunction with j that pur(ic i grain ot a country which is most largely 

india-rubber and gutta-percha, in the manufacture ot'j used in it..ng bread. In England corn refers to 

kamntatiean, or elastic (loor-cloth. (Sen Kavivtuli- j wheat, in Scotland to oats, and in America to maize, 
con.) Cork, when treated with nitric aonl, yields | <’ohh Laws and Coax TjU»b. — From the great 
suberic acid (which too. Net also t)cKnci si. I importance of corn as an article of food, it is 

CofcW, Xwnn (Cir. kormvt, a stump), in ltot., a solid ‘ scarcely to lie wondered at that it. was so long subject 
underground stem, which does not spread by sending ; u> government intcrtcreuoe and restrictions in this 
out roots, but remain* in a rounded form. It occurs | country. From the period of tho Conquest down to 
in tho tulip, crocus, ami in mauy oilier monoeotyJcdo-j ibn year 1136, the efforts of tbe government were 
(ions plant*. It is distinguished from a root by pro- | directed to prevent its exportation out of tbe country. 


during annually small norms, or thickened hraii'-lies. 
It diffbrs from a bulb in being solid. (See Ilm.n ) 
Cormothytvs, korm'-o-JUt «, in 


while, at the same time, its importation wan per¬ 
mitted. The object was to provide an abundaut 


Hot., plants liavHig 1 snppiv of this prime necessary of life at as low a rate 
Stems, a* distinguished from Thollopkiilrt, nr those j hs possible; but’in llmt intractable aetcuce of political 


which simply form cellular expansions ot v urious kinds, 
to which tno term thaUoe is applied. Oormuphyto- are 
divided, according to the internal structure of their 
stems, Into three great cUsses, called respectively 
Exogcns or Dicotyledons, fludoguna or Monocotyle¬ 
dons, and Acrogens or Aeotvledons. 

CoawoltAWT, kor’-mor-iml ( Fr. carmoran ).—This bird 
is very widely diffused, and inhabits tiio New as well as 
the CMd doutinent. Its length is front twenty-sewn to 
twenty-nine inohe*. Uniter I ho throat there is a 
whitish collar, reaching as far upward as the eyes. 
Top of the head, neck, breast, and lower parts greenish 
blank; upper part ashy brown, bordered by » band of 

C lossy greenish black; quill and tail-feathers black; 
ill blackish ash; feet olack. This is the bird's 



cnxeun. 

winter plumage. In the spring Ut« occiput and a part 
Cf tha nape of the neck are adorned by n crest of song 
green feathers, and tha collar round the neck changes 
to the purest white, “The young, when first hatched,” 
write* Tlr. Selby. “ ere quite naked, mid very ugly, 
tit* sfehbring Of e putylish black. This, in six or 
seven day* becomes clothed with a thin black down; 
bat the feathered plumage is not perfected in lest than 
An or six week*. J have repeatedly found that, whan 
thnmmkato theses, tfe®jyh only hklfrflrdged, they im. 


ecniiiiniy, the moans utloptcd to produce a certain re¬ 
sult have often been found to have a contrary effect. 
Agriculture was neglected, because the farmers could 
not obtain n remunerative priee for their produce, Iu 
J kid, therefore, witli a view to stimulate home pro¬ 
duction, an net was passed authorising tha exporta¬ 
tion of wheat whenever the home price did not exceed 
I'm. Hi. (lit. U‘i‘l. of present money) per quarter, nod 
of barley when the home price did not exceed 3s. In 
1103, another act was passed prohibiting the imports- 
tion of corn from abroad until the home price exceeded 
that at which exportation ceased. On aeoount of tho 
fluctuating policy of tho times, however, these lairs 
w ere it; a great measure inoperative. Nominally, they 
continued in force till 1562 , when tbe price* at which 
exportation might take place were extended to Ids. 
per quarter for wheat, 8s. for rye, end 8s. ft/. for 
barley. Nine years later ( 1671 ) an act wat passed 
which declared that the lord presidents.and councils 
and tho justices of assize should, within their reihjc- 
live jurisdictions, consult with the inhabitants Jp^o 
j the cheapness and dearth of any kinds of grain; and 
~ ] IIx annually the average prices uy which exportation 
j should be governed within their several limit*. Corn 
might thus be exported at all times'lb friendly coun¬ 
tries when proclamation was not made to the contrary, 
subject to a poundage or customs duty of Is, per 
quarter on all wheat exported] and if exported under 
special license, and not under tha set, the duty w*s 
it. per quarter. In 1503 , another act was passed per¬ 
mitting exportation on paying a duty of fit. per quarter 
on wheat and Is. 4<f. on barley and malt, whenever tho 
price did not exceed 20s. and 12*. respecti* -iy. In 
ltiffi the price wea again raised to 28s. fist, per quart or 
of wheat; and in 1623 , to 32s. for wheat and Iff*, for 
barley and malt, .Besides the various acts passed for 
regulating the foreign trade in corn of this country, 
there were various enactments interfering with « 
within the kingdom. Under thn impression Oat tho 
injurious effects of dearths, which wen Used of fre¬ 
quent occurrence, were mush ajawrstad by deafer* 
in com buying it up and withdrawing tt from Hie 
market, and that, if cent were parch****; hr the 
consumer* directly from tit* ( tww tl , ft would be 
obtained cheaper, ae the profits of the daalqrt would 
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thu> be nwd, wtm mb wave rested against tin however, Out) by stimulating cnitivationto tool t 
buying of corn m one market with the tie* of tell- on extent, it hid counteracted the tntentior. ftyjfqw#'' 
jug it again in 'mother, called tngrmiiu (which tee), it Mi framed; end it wm not till titty wNoNtMT 1 ' 
ifralaritg iwli iu offimw to be punishable by fine end years after it* introduction th*t, by tbelpnfwert Of mw 
imprisonment. Dating Iba troublous time* of the population, the o<mtamption came to be (o tone oKSt* 
civu nr, the minds of the people were too much tare proportioned to the enlarged produce Of the 
egiUtea to per much record to the corn trade j but, agriculturists. Alter the year 1750, when the exports 
on the restoration of Charles 11. a new scale wm intro- of all kinds of grain amounted to l,W,7)b qosrteW, 
duoed. Wheat wnt permitted to be exported when the the quantity exported rapidly decreased, and In I7n0 


duoed. Wheat was permitted to be exported when the the quantity exported rapfdiy decreased, and m I7w 
price did not exceed 40*, per quarter, barley and malt it wae only about 000.000 quarter*. Alter the peart - 
■Mi., oata 16*.; the export duties being on wheat S0«. of Paris, in 10*3, the match of improvement xwsMtdi 
per quarter, barley ana malt 10 *., and oata 0 *. M, By accelerated, end the prioe of wheat ruee to an unusual 
the same act the import rates or duties were fixed as height. In 1773 an act was patted declaring tne bounty 
folloswi on wheat, when the price did not exceed it*, and exportation tones*# until wheat should b« 4tf,.aaa 
per quarter at the place of importation, 40*. a quarter: barley 22*. a quarters and allowing foreign wheat to be 


per quarter at the place of importation, 40*. a quarter: barley 32*. a quarters and allowing foreign wheal to ha 
whenlt exceeded that rate, 6 *. 8 d. a quarter; barley imported on paying a nominal duty offid. whenwer 


and malt, when the price did not exceed 30*. at tlu> the home price reached 48*, a quarter. The object of 
piece of importation, 26*. M.; end wtien it exceeded these regulations we* to maintain, M (hr as ptostble, • 
tha&rate, fi*. per quarter. Of ooune, these high dntie* level ruto of 48*., which wm assumed to be a (Mr title#, 
acted as a virtual jJtohibition of the trade. Three both for grower and eonsnmer. The landowners raised 
yean later, thoVorn trade again Itecame a subject of a loud clamour against this law $ and at length, hi 1791, 
legislation. By 1A Car. II. c. 7, it was declared that they succeeded iu obtaining an act raising the price at 
when the price of wheat does not exceed 4S». per quarter which imperial ion gat allowed at fid, a quarter to fit*,, 
at the hhvena or pieces of shipment, barley and igalt a duty of St. fid. being imposed when the price wss 
28*., and oat* 13*. id., then it shall he lawful fur any between 50*. and 54*., and a prohibitory duty of34*. 3d. 
person or persons to transport said corns or grains when below CD*. In 1804 a prohibitory duty of 244. 3d. 
from snob places to any part* beyond the sens, subject, per quarter was imposed on all wheat imparted when 
however, to the same rate of duties a* had been fixed the home price was at or below Oil*, t between 63*. and 
by the previous act. ,It was further declared that 00*. a middle duty of 2*. fid. j and above Ofis. a nominal 
when the price* of said corn* sod grains do not exceed .duty of (Id. The price at which bounty waa paid on 
the above-mentioned rates at tho port nr haven where i exportation wm elianged to 40*. j bat grain might be 
any of them may be imported, they shall be subject to exportod without bounty eo long u the price aid not 
the following duties; vix., wheat G«. 4d. per quarter, exceed fi t*. In 1813 and 1614 committee* of both 
barley and malt 'It. 8d., and oata 1*. id. This act house* of parliament were appointed tn examine and 
further declared, that when the price of corn or grain report on the state of the corn trade; and in 1816, 
did not exceed the above rates, then it should be lawful after much opposition, an act wo* passed allowing the 
for any person or persons to buy in open market, and free* importation of corn from foreign countries, in 
to lay up and keep the same, and afterwards to sell it order to be warehoused or re-exported, but forbidding 
without Incurring any penalty. In 1670 a duty of 16*. the importation for coiiauniption unless the prices 
wae imposes upon all wheat imported into this country were, for wheat 60*., for barley 40*., and for oata 
when the price was at or under 63*. id. per quarter in 20*. From the British colonies, however, grain 
this country, and 8*. when above that price and under might be imported for consumption when tn# priori 
86 *., at which last importation ws* free. In order to were, for wheat 67*., barley 33*.. and oata 2gx. 
determine accurately the price of grain at the vanoua In this year also the bounty was abolished, though 
ports wherein foreign com might be imported, it mat since 17U2 the price at home had been so high that 
e a octal *ln 1085 that justice* of the peace in tliuseveral none could have been claimed. In 1816 and 1817 the 
conntica*may, at quarter sessions, by the oaths of harvests wero deficient, and the price* were raised 
two persons duly qualified {i. s. possessed of estates of above these limits, so that a large quantity of com was 
a certain value ami not being aora-dealcrs), determine imported free of duty. ,lh* year 1632 yielded atoebUh* 
the prices of the several kinds of grain tn lie certified dant harvest, and the prices fell lower than (her bad 
to the principal officer of the customs in the several been at anytime since 1782. In 1823 the act of 1815 
counties for his rule and regulation. The average price wnt so fsr modified as to allow of grain being impftriM 
of wheat per quarter for the ton years from 165U to for home consumption when th# prior* Were, for wheat 
1660 wae 40*. fid.; from 1660 to 1670,46*. lOd. ; from 70s., barlrv 35*., oata 26*. per quarter, and from British 
1670 to I860,60s. 8 A .; and from 1680 to 1686, 41*. 3d. colonies when at 60s., 30*., and 20s. respectively, hk 
Th# increasing power of the agricultural party in tho order to prevent any violent reaction from a large 


that were made to protect their interest*. This was a doty of 17s. a quarter was to be (aidnpon alt wheat 
•till farther evident by the not passed shortly after tho imported during the first throe months aftet the open* 
secession of the wince of Orange to the throne in 1 fls 8 ,by ing of the ports, and 12s. thereafter, sod other kinds 

K G*, wee granted for every quarter of of grain in proportion. In 1825 the importatiojh of 
ben the price was at or below 48*., and wheat from-the British colonies of North Ameriog.WM 
sin in proportion. Subsequently, by permitted, without reference to the price at bora#, eg 
f. c. 20 , a]! previous duties on the payment of s duty of 6 t. a quarter. The following 
rn ware abolished, while tho dntie* year a long-continued droughtcaused great approbatt- 
pon the importation of corn continued siona as to the harvest, and to prevent the dtMetrone 
1607to 1773, the total amount of boon, consequences that might ensue bad iinportotteu been 
orts out of the public revenue was prevented until the season wax too for hdCMtend to ■ 
le four year* ending 161)1, the price of admit of supplies being brought foqm r '(mAiigih' <rf. 
(7s. Id. thf quarter, being lower than Europe, In* majesty wa# authorised 
i ring th# catttnry; but is tho four quarters of foreign wheat for hem# eorttfififtapt)' The 
1089 it readied 66 *. fid. “In the crops of oats, peas, 4w. being ascerteineawbe de¬ 
le from 1662 to 1715/’ say* Mr. Toolw, Ament, an order In council wae leaned on the let of 
of Prior#,“ ** there were eleven bed September, admitting Certain descriptions of gram for 
hich th# average price of wheat was home consumption at an almost nominal doty until 
ter: In the 4% years ending 1766 forty dtys after the first meeting of rtrifwneul, on the 
ve deficient harvests, end the averse# ground that" if th# importation for home consumption 
ole half-century ranged at 34*. lid.; of oata and oatmeal, and of yye, pane, and bmaffb# 
t years ending !?*!, dating which the not immediately permitted, tbrxw is great cense to fair 
crops were constantly above the avenue, the price of that much duitme mejf'anMe to aB class#*. of hi* 
wheat wss only 8fi*. **d. the quarter." In considering majesty's subjects." Xtifolgg oodld show nbmeteany 
iba offsets of the bounty, U, b not to be forgotten tbs* th* errors of the tbext eXfot&g tyttem than the awes- 
pried were gradually Whig before it was granted, *Uy that the government wfcu under of thus tmexfettag 
and ftwMWmfte'fWWcd intention of checking thin from time to time, in order to prevent tbtdbnwttotis 
foil But it wt* wjfated. TOot* can belittle doubt, remfyt that it otherwise would have produced. In 
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1837 Mr Canning introdooed certain resolutions into 
the House of CoamoM on this subject, the feeding 
principle! Of which trace, that foreign com might be 
Imported free of duty at alt time* for warehousing; 
end *l(o be alwm admissible for home consumption 
on payment of certain duties. according toe graduated 


Oom-anStB 


Cora Law bill we* owrled 
on the 16th 




carried, the following yaw Mr. Charlea Grant (after¬ 
ward* Lord vlenalg) introdnoed e aerte* of reaolntiona 
founded on the aaoe principles as those of fer. Can¬ 
ning; and, after e good deal of dtoeoulon, they were 
carried, end embodied la act 9 Geo. IV. c. W. In 



_ „ _ . , mated debates and strong opposition, the hill waa at 

nine j and, after * good: deal of dfeoasslofi, they were length carried, end received the royal aanction on tho 
carried, and embodied In aet fi Geo. IV. e.80. In Mth of Jons. By fob act, ft ft 10 Viet. o. 24, the total 
lew* of this act, grain eonld be imported for homo repeal of the corn lew* was provided for at the end 
oonamnption at all times on payment of duties, do- of three yean, or on the lit of February, 1848 s tho 
ereurtng aa the price of grain advanced, and increasing duties being, hi the meen time, considerably modified, 
w it ML When the prior> of wheat wee 60*. end wider On and after let February, 18*0. wheat and other ecra 
thd duty wm to bo 80 1 . 8 d. t on additions! It of was subjected to a fixed duty of if. a quarter, and flour 
duty being imposed for every la. of decrease m the end meal of an aorta to e fixed duty of 4 a ewt. 
price under 08s. j between 87«. end 88s. the duty was Under the act of 8 Geo. IV. ©. 60 (from 1828 to 18*2), 
18». 8 d., inoreaaingup to 73a., at and above which there the entire quantity ot foreign wheat imported wae 
wap a uniform doty of Is. per quarter. For barley, 11,682,858 quarters and 4,806,160 owt. of foreign 
£*ta, rye, Ac., there were similarly graduated scale* wheat flour, besides 687,700 quarters ot colonial wheat 
The prices which regnlaled the duttci of this act wore end 1,744,601 cat, or colonial wheat flow. In 18*7 
ascertained from the cries made in 160 of the principal there were reported 2,880,030 quarters of wheat and 
towns of BubI*-' and Wales. Tim dealers wero bound, 8,828,640 of wheat meal and flour; in 1851, 
Wider • penalty for each omission, to make weekly 2,838,688 . .Hers ot wheat and 6,3(13,*78 ewt. of 


town* of Bngl* Bd and Wales. Tim dealers wero bound, 8,828,640 of wheat meal and flour; in 1851, 
Wider • penalty for each omission, to make weekly 3,832,688 , .tiers oi wheat and 6,383,478 ewt. of 

returns Of all their sales, to the corn inspectors of the wheat me i and flow in 1356, 2,607,702 quarters of 
dififerent towns, who reported them to the comptroller wheat and l.flOt, 22 * ewt. of meal and flour: m 1868, 
of com rctuma in London Fromtlieae reports the 4,275,436 imartora of wheat .and 3,390,268 owt. of 
average weekly pries of each kind of grain wm com- meal and flour; and in I960, 6,880,053 quarters of 
pnted, and the aggregate average price for the previous wheat, 6 , 0 h(J 220 ewt of wheat meal and flour, and 
six weeks; and a certified copy transmitted to the col- 7,125,(187 quarters of other kinds of corn. The gross 
leotam of oustoms at the different ports, and also puli, amount of customs duty received from corn imported 


Billed weekly in the BazttU, The duty on importation into tho United kingdom in ISO) was almost £1,200,000. 
was regulated by the aggregate average for six weeks. The principal countries from which our foreign corn 
tu 1826 and 1880, the orope being deficient, there was a Is obtained are Busina, Denmark and the Duchies, 
large importation of corn, the average price of wlieat Prussia, France, United States, Turkey, and Egypt.— 
being sbouttlfi*. a quarter. Thoorops from 1811 to 1836 Bef Kncar/apmlia Un/amteai Engiuk Cyclopedias 
being mom than usually abundant, importation had McCulloch's Commrrnat Thrtu>*arv. 
almost wholly ceased, and in tho last of these veers the Cone Urn is a rent psid for land, varying in amount 

price of wheat wm as low sb 89s id a quarter In according to the pnee of corn. The principle Ja that a 
1837 and tha five following years, the crops wero defl- certain portion of the produce of the land is to he paid 
oiant | and in January, 1889, whent was as high as 81*. to tho landlord for rent, not in kind, but at ifa money 
a quarter. The inability of the sliding Seale to mam- value. The quantity is fixed, but the value fluctuates 
tain anything like a uniformity in the pnee of corn *ith the average price of grain, which is sometimes 


barley, and 8s.4d. on oats; hut tho miuistrv going ont annually in each county by the sheriff and a jury. (See 
of oftlee eoon after, the proposal fell to the ground Fiabb.) . _ . - . 

Tn 1843, Sir Bobert Peel introdnoed and carried his ConnAcaxt, in Bot, the Cornel or 

measure, in which tho sliding sesle wos still reta<ned. Dogwood fam., a net ord, of dicotyledonous plants of 
but largely modified. Under 61*., the duty on wheat the sub-dess Calyciflonr. They are trees, Aruba, or 
impelled from foreign countries for homo consumption rarely herbs, with simple, exstipulate, and (with but 
waa 30*., decreasing gradually aa the price rose to from one exception) opposite loaves. The flowers an grata 
66 a. to 89* n when the duty was 6 *., and again dccrcas- i 

ing gradually to Is. when the price was 78*. or up- v,«r iuur-jm«-« — •— «——•» 

wards. The duty on colonial wheat when the nnce vajvate mstivation; four stamens, alternate with the 
was under 6 fi*. was 6 *., and when 68 *. and upward*, 1 *. petals; an inferior ovary, usually two-cellM, having a 
One hundred and thirty*eight new towns wero also single pendulous anatropoua ovule m each call, and 
added to the UK) which, under tha former act, made furnished with a simple style and stigma. The rroit b 
return* of prices. All efforts, however, to maintain drupaceous. The embryo i* in the axis of fleshy altra- 
the price ofcora at an equable rate were in vain, and men. There are nine genera and forty speraae natives 
in 1845 the unsatisfactory state of the corn harvest of the temperate parts of Europe, Asia, and America, 
tart the fetturo of the potato crop ia Ireland created They are chiefly remarkable for tonic, febrifugal, and 
rations apprehensions of a fhmine over tbe country, astringent properties, (tfre Control.) 

Tha Anti-Gorn-Law League was also actively carrying Oowhabists, kor-nar'-irtt, ia Bed, Hist., wet* the 
on its operations, and monitor meetings were being followers of one Theodore Combert, who flourished in 
held in different parts of the country, and addresses the fetter half of the 18th century, and wm secretary 
presented to foe queen, praying for an abolition of of foe State* of Holland. He wm a man of great 
the corn duties. On the tfifo January, 1846, par- aWhtv, but a religious enthusiast, and wrote against 
Lament wm opened hr tha queen in person, and all sects. He maintained that no one had any warrant 
immediately thereafter (Mr Bobert Peel, who had for to he a religions reformer who could not work mured**, 
so many year* been an active supporter of foe corn end that it wm not neceaeary for salvations to be a 
duties, announced that he hud been led to change member of any church- 

hit views on foe subject and to adopt tbe principle* Conr-nun, or LamttAtt, hmt-kroSk (OaOintda 
of free trade. On the 37th of Januery he detsfled <re»).—Thecom-mkeapprarotobecxtensitriyapfrad 
to the betwe Mb great scheme of commercial and over tbe whole continent erf Europe, and in HoHaud it 
flaapciel poMqy. It wm finally arranged that font h Specially abundant. It m migratory, arriving hern 
aafcgeet should b* taken up by tha house on the 9th about foe beginning of May. it b about tha tbe of 
of February. The debate was continnsd, by repeated a partridge. All foe feathers of ifa upper part are 
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n«T Muf& oomptotely hidden. its food to worm*, 
mails, and insect*. The best is oow posed of tender 
water-fleas end Brasses, and from eight to twalso egg*, 
of a yellowish white, dotted with ratty spots. 

(Jotmu, frof'-iw-* fLat. «n», a horn), in Anat., it 
tbe name given to one of the coats of the eye, from its 
being of a horny consist*ooe. 

CohaxT, tor-rut (Hal, eonulta, a small flag), the 
designation of commissioned cavalry offlosm of the 
lowest grade. Cornets ift ths csvslry rank With en¬ 
sign* or infantry regiments and seoond lieutenants of 
engineers, artillery, and marines. The cornet is so 
called from carrying the guidon, or small square regi¬ 
mental flag. .. „ 

Cob xBT-i-Pisrow, kor'.net-ii-pit'-fon (Fr.).a new kind 



Co root, hoT-o-de (Ital, wrmh, 
species of incorporeal hereditaments 
awstenacce, or to mottos certain allotments of 
and provision for one's main ten aaoe. 




- Co bolls, kf-ml'-Ul (Let., a little crown), in BA., the 
inner envelope of the flower, ooasUttag of mtf organ 
called pit alt, and situated, in a oomplate flower, ha- 
tween the calyx and the stamens. If is generally the 


earliest idea cf a piston suggested itself to a German 
mimed Herr Stolzel, who, in tee your 1606, introduced 
one successfully into the French horn, whereby the 
number of its stopped tones was diminished. Shortly 
after, the uso of a second piston was adopted, and then 
Cornet* b deux piston* were introduced, while at the 

J ireaent day we bare metal instruments with three end 
bur pistons, ranging from the highest to the lowest 
brass instruments, each susceptible of a chromatic 
scale, not one sound of Whioh is of a closed nature. 
The best instruction-book for the comet-e-piston is 
that by Koenig. 

CoBirica, ih>« J -iii> (Fr. eomir.^r), in Arch., the name 
of the upper part of the entablature (tee Anrmtisc- 
TUBX) which comes immediately above the frieze. It is 
divided into two principal 
parts, the upper of which 
_ project* considerably be- 

hmmmmmBM| yond the lower, being 
supported by luodillons, 
HMflMKMMj or inutule*. Tho fillet, 
which composes the lower 
part, with an echinus 
WM^SBV| moulding and smaller 01- 
aHBHSpiSJBppWmll jet above it, from which 
the moddlons project, and 
an ogee, or bed-mould 
Ite' below it, wbiob separates 

«r it from tho frieze, is ye* 

I" nerally enriched with 

) dentils, especially in the 

I Corinthian and Compo- 

• site orders. Tbe upper 

part is aubdiudod into 
COXXtcX. two portions,—tbe coro¬ 

na, wbiob rests on the modillons, and the cynalium, 
which surmounts the corona. The term cornice isolso 
applied to the ornamental moulding projecting from 
the upper port of the walla of a room immediately 
Under the ceiling. _ . 

Cobitisii CbuciblVS. (Set Cnvciu.xs.) 

Conns, torn (Ang.-Sa*.), ere certain email, hard, 
troublesome excrescences on tho feet, arising from a 
tbiokoning cf the cuticle or epidermis, and owing gene¬ 
rally to irritation, caused by execs rive pressure or fric¬ 
tion on the part. Corns are of two kinds,—hard and 
■oft, tbe latter being situated between the toes. Fro- 
intently a bursa, nr bag, is formed beneath the corn, 
which is apt to iufleme and cause greet pain and irri¬ 
tation. In the treatment of corns, the great object is 
lo remove all undue pressure or friction; and for that 
purpose, the boots or shoes should be easy and pliant. 
This wH) bo stiD further effected by protecting the 
com With a small pteeo of thick soft leather, spread 
With diachylon or other 4mohfent plaster, and 


tmmm 


most conspicuous whorl of organs, b< 




ally this colour is met with, as in some Cebaao, in 
Huy a viridiflora, QoneMmx viridi/lorut, and firia- 
tropii tpIraUt. When there is but one whom of st»- 


ooaxtets. 


like portion Analogous to tbe petiole of alMlf, it in the 
wallflower s the neraowed portion is then termed the 
impure or claw, and the expanded portion the limb. 
Such a petal is said to be unpuieidate or Wowed. The 
shape* of petals ere indicated in botanical descriptions 
by terms easily understood t loch as oMutg, lometolaie, 
elliptic, orbicular, ovate, and cordate, applied to the 
outlined, and concave, tubular, and boat-ehapei applied 
to tho forms of petals which are not flat. Iudsterifejsg 
their direction, tho terms erect, eonntvtat, divergent, 
and rdlexed, are used in the lame tense as when 
applied to the parte of the oelyx. The petals, like the 
si-pals, may ba either distinct, or more or lest united 
into one body. In the former osse tbe corolla ia said 
to be polypetalcue or dialypetaloue / tn (ho latter, mmo- 
petalone or gamopetalout. The number of petals ia a 
polype talons corolla is indicated by w prefix, as ia the 
case of a polysOpalons calyx: thus « corolla of biro 
petals is said to be (HpttaUnie ; of three, tripeialtutf of 
four, tc/rapetaloue, end so on. When the petals treaH 
of the same six* And form, the corolla is termed 
regular; when they vary in these particulars, it it said 
to be irregular. We __ 

give below the more _> v 

imporiaut forms of Fra® ( vft 

tin- regular polype- V’Vm XsUlYyfri 

Cruciform. — Thit 

corolla gives tho 

mr > ord. Crucifer* Wltw 

its name. It eon- Ifilf r 

sists of four petals, miff 

usually with claws, 

as in the wa&flower 

(are figure, ia which ^Rw J 

two of the petals £^Jvr ■ w 

are tamed back to MjfgSaJ VywH 

show the claws), but \JV 

sometimes without w*. 

claws, as in the oc- eavcooiK WXOiAa. 

landlne, and the . 


whole arranged in tbefnrm eft crow. ■Ctofaptollaemme, 
—conHiiting of five petals With tongMaWsmelcwed in (be 
tube of the calyx, and with their hntae com monl y 
pieced at right angles to the dawn, aa tetb* lyobois, 
single pink, carnation, and oetohfly. '» JtssoewM,— 


toteMr, as in tea 
e ass many tooma- 
' ■* a corail* to 
There is one 


corn. Tbe foot should also M. -, 

warm waiter, and ae much aepossible of tbe corn caro- 
JoHy pared awsy, rare being taken not to wound the 
mote,sensitive party If tee com is very sensitive, tt 
ought to be occasionally touched with lunar caustic; 
and if much inflamed, a warm bwsd poultice should 
be swilled to it.-fief. Sir B. Brodie s Lecture on 
Corns mdSuaione, ta Medical Chxette of 18th Feb- 

*'coawt!S, fas'-sw ftat. corn*, horn, the wood bring . _ . 

bald to be dwabltand hard a»ton>),l&£ot„ tee (yptafll mated, to s» toformaeomewhat 





























THE .DICTIONABY OF 


Corolla 



called tho keel or earim ; end two are lateral, and 
termed the rungs or alee. This onrioos form ia common 
to the various spectra of pea, and a vast number of 
plants which form tbe »ub-ord. Papilionacsa of the 
I*qimi*otte. When tbe petals Unite, so as to form a 
judnopeUlous corolla, various terms aroused; aa in 
tbo case of the mouoaepalous calyx, to indicate tbe 
degree of adhesion; anch us partite, elq/l, toothed, and 
entire. [See Calyx.) The part where the union has 
taken plaoo la called the tube ; the free portion, the 
limb; and the orifice of the tube, the throat or faux. 
The monopetalous is regular when tbe parta are of the 
aame size and form, and united eo aa to form a sym¬ 
metrical body; it is irregular when these conditions 
are not complied with. Tbe most noteworthy forms 
of the regular monopetalous corolla are distinguished 
AS follows: — Tubular, — nearly cylindrical through¬ 
out, aa in the central florets of 
many composite plants, like tbe 
Ragwort, Chrysanthemum, and 
Milfoil. Campanulate, or bell- 
shaped. — Bounded at the base, 
and gradually enlarging to the 
summit; aa in the Harebell. [See 
fljinro—a, stigma; 4, corolla; c, 
calyx.) ftfundibulifortu, or fun- 
net-shaped i an in Convolvulus aud 
Tobacco. JIj/poerater\form, or 
miner-shaped . —Tbo tube long ami 
narrow, aud tho limb nt right 
angles to it; aa in Phlox, Auri- 
CittravoniTn cule, and Primrose. Jlota/r, or 

COMMA. wheel-shaped. —Tube short, other¬ 

wise similar to tho preceding 
form; aa in Forgel-nio-not. Urceotale, or pitcher- 
«4up«d.—Swollen in tbe middle, and contractedui both 
the base and apex; as in the Purple Heath. Of 
Irregular monopetalous corollas, tho following arc 

the most important 
Labiate, or Upped .— 
Limb divided into two 
portions, one over, 
hanging the other, the 
tube bging left open, 
so that the whole re¬ 
sembles in n degree 
the lips and mouth 
of an animal; as iu 
tho Rosemary. (Am 
figure.) This form 
is common to most 
of the plants included la the nat. ord. Labiata. 
Personate, or masked .— Resembling the labiate in being 
divided into two lips; but distinguished by the lower 
lip being approximated to tbe upper, so as to close tho 
orifice of the tube or throat. It is seen in tbe Snap¬ 
dragon and Toadflax, The Calceolate, or slipper form, 
which ocean in Calceolaria, is but a slight inonillcation 
of this form. XAnulale, or strap-shaped.~X tubular 
corolla, partly stmt open on one side; aa in the whole 
of the fiorete of the Dandelion, and in the florets of 
the ray of the Chrysanthemum and Daisy. Digitali- 
forrn. or glove-shaped. —Somewhat bell-shaped, but 
slightly irregular; as in the Foxglove. The corolla, 
whether pcdypstslaus or monopetalous, is subject to 
various Irregularities, arising from the expansion or 
growing outwards of one or more of tho petals into 
processes of different kinds. Thus, iu the Snapdragon 
and Valsri«a*the lower part of the tubo becomes di¬ 
lated on oiirfifi'e, eo aa to form a little bag, and the 
corolla is then termed saccate or gibbous. Sometimes 
a petal, or the tube of s monopetalous corolla, becomes 
prolonged downwards, so as to fora a spar. Examples 
of spurred or ealcarate petals or octroi}as may be seen 
in the Heartsease, Columbine, Toadflax, and Red 
Valerian. On the inner surface of tbe petals of many! 
flowers there are curious appendages in the form of 
scales Or hahrdike processes. Sometimes these scales 
are more or lees adherent, and form a cup-shaped 
process; M In Narcissus : to this th#temi corona is 
commonly applied, and the corolla which exhibits it is 
mud to be crowned. If tbe oorolla falls as the flower 
opens, as in the Grape-vine, it is caducous ,* if it falls 


Cor on at io n 


slstent, and then it usually becomes dry and shrivelled, 
as in Heaths and Campanulas, sad is said to bewor- 
Btscsnt. (The above remarks are abridged mom Rent- 
ley’s Manual of Motmp, to which reference should 
be made by those requiring fuller information respect¬ 
ing tbe various forms of the corolla.) 

Cohomast, kor’-ot-li-re (Lat. corollarium, properly 
signifying a gratuity or donation to an individual over 
and above his due), is usually employed to designate a 
necessary consequence of a proposition,—In Grom., 
it is a consequence drawn from some proposition 
already demonstrated, without the aid of any other 
proposition. 

CoBOLLirLons, ka-rol-lt-Jlor’ e, in Bot, a sub-class 
of Dicotpledonos, comprising those plants wliiob have 
flowers furnished with both calyx aud corolla, the 
litter being composed of united petals; tbo stamens 
are inserted on tbo corolla or ovary, or free and arising 
from tbe thalamus. The Corull[)lorm are subdivided 
into— Epigyme, in which tbe calyx is adherent, and the 
ovary consequently inferior; Ugpostamineee, in which 
the stamens are inserted into the thalamus, and do not 
adhere to the corolla, while the ovary is superior; and 
Epipelalec, or Epieorollat, in which the corolla arises 
from the thalamus, and has the stamens attached to it, 
the ovary being superior. Fifty-eight nut Ural orders 
are included by Professor Bentley in the sub-class; 
namely:—>> Hvision 1. Epigynce .—Caprifoliacest (tlio 
Honey suck i rd.), Cimihon»ce» t Galiuce® (the Mad¬ 
der ord.), liumclliaeeaj, Valerianaccio, Dipsacaoem 
(I ho T<*sel orU.), Calyceraeem, Cumpositie, Campann- 
loccic, Lobidiaeetc, Goudenmeen;, Styiiilinoece, Vitccini- 
aoeir (the Cranberry ord.). Subdivision 2. JJyposta- 
minea. —Briinonuicrir, Brit-nci-w (the Heath ord.), 
ilonotriipueeaj, l’l rolwcco!, lipneridace*. Subdivision 
3. Epiprtalr. —Ehcmicein (ihn Ebouy ord.), Aquifoli- 
acciu (the Holly ord.), Sapotaeeic, Stvraeaceic, Apo- 
cynacen’, Loganiacew, Diapcusiacetc, Stilbaecie, Gen- 
ti'anaceoc (the Gentian ord.), Anclepiadaesm, Cordiecesr, 
Convoli nineCuscutaecie, Boleruomaeem (the Phlox 
ord.), Solnnamu (tho 1‘utato ord.), Atrouaoem (the 
Deadly Nightshade ord.), Oleoce® (the Olivo ord.), 
•liismiiiaceir, Stdvudnriweic, Myrsiuuceie, riSgiceraoeai, 
I’nmnlaoi-ui (tho l’rimroso ord.),. Piumbsginaoem, 
Pinntaginncciu, Hydrophyllnretc, Borsginace®, Ebro- 
tucetr, Nolauucetr, Labiate*,Verbeuaccie, Myoporacem, 
Se.lagiiuuie®, Prdaliacetr, Oesnerucc®, Crescentineom 
(the Caluhush-tree ord.), llignomaceie, Acantliaeeic, 
SeronhuluriacciB (the Fig-wort ord.), Qrobancbaceae 
(tliellroom-rnpe ord.), Lcntibuloriacem. Tbe natural 
orders placed in the first subdivision were included by 
l>e Candolle in the Cufycjftorai; tbe Corollijlor/e of his 
system being made np of those :r on jetalous orders 
in winch the corolla is liypogynons, ana the oven con¬ 
sequently superior. Tbe arrangement followed to this 
work is preferable, as it makes the monopatakiue 
corolla the essential mark of the GoraUifores. 

CouoXATloit, kor-o-nai'-shuu (from Let. corona, a 
crown), is tho act of crowning or consecrating a king. 
The practice is very ancient, aa we read in Scripture of 
the coronation* of Solomon and of Joash, the sou of 
Ahaziah. Generally it has been accompanied by 
anoiuling wi;h oil, which prohably originated with the 
Jows. In the history of England, alter the kingdoms 
of the heptarchy became united, the ceremony of 
coronation is frequently alluded to; but the first En¬ 
glish coronation of which we have any detailed account 
is that of Richard I. Minute accounts of many of the 
coronations since that lime have been preserved. Tho 
formulary generally followed in coronations sines Ed¬ 
ward III. i* contained in the “LiberBegalis," preserve 
with great ears in the archives of the aaan and chsptar 
of Westminster. On a coronation the great affinors 
of state, the archbishops, bishops, peers, peeresses, 
and others, assemble at Westminster Abbey. The 
sovereign, with the princes and princesses of the blood 
royal, attended by the offieera of the royal household- 
proceed in state from the palace to the abbey, accom¬ 
panied by the representatives of foreign powers, both 
resident end extraordinsry. On arriving at the met 
entrance of the abbey, the sovereign is received by tbe 
neat officers of state, and tbe noblemen bearing 

...- —-,-the regalia, and then proceeds to the xobiiw-chamber. 

1 at a generally the case, aeon alter the opening of I Having been robed, he marches In profawM np the 
“ the flower, it is deciduous. In rare instances it is per-1 uave into the choir, the choristers meanwhile tinging 
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the royal anthem, and the spectators welcoming him 
with shout* of mngrstuAtls®. Be proceeds to a chair 
of state celled the Recognition Chair, and, after the 


declare* Idea to be the undoubted sovereign of tine 
realm, the king next paatee to the altar, and there 
make* the Ant offering; and, after returning to the 
chair of state, the Litany is read by two bishops, and 
the communion service by the aronbleias, assisted by 
a bishop. The aermon ia next breached by the a#cb- 
biahop of York or the biahop or London, after which 
the oath ia administered by the amhbiihop of Canter¬ 
bury. A hymn ia then sung, aud the archbishop reads 
» prayer, which is followed oy the anthem “ iSndok the 
priest and Nathan (he prophet.” The archbishop 
then anoints the king on the head and hands in the 
form of a cross with the consecrated oil, pronouncing 
the words,“ Be thou anointed with holy,” &e. The 
investiture then takes place, and the archbishop, 
bating consecrated the crown with prayer, with the 
assistance of the other bishops, places it on the 
sovereign's head. The peers ana peeresses present all 


Ooxfror&tion 


twenty pounds per annum) in the 
an inconvenient part of 
neglect, or tutibeUaviotu . 

by writing under his hand and ami 
judicial or ariwMsrtal; bag his principal duly It 
quire, when any person is slain, or dice suddenly 
prison, or under suspicious circumstanoes, eonoevning 
the maimer of his death. Re is also to inquire Coti> 
coming shipwrecks, and " * "" “• ‘ '*• 

and who is in nossesaio 
truuurt-traM, be it stso to inquire who were thi 
Anders, and where it it, sad whether any oak bo sue. 
petted of having found and concealed a trewwre. He 
ie a conservator of the queen's peace, sad b ec om es 
a magistrate by virtue of his appointment, having, 
power to cause Alone to be apprehended, whether Su 
inquisition have been found against them or not. HA 
minultrifU office (as the sbertire substitute! A to exe¬ 
cute process in oases where the sheriff may be sus¬ 
pected of partiality, as that hs A interested in the suit, 
or of kindred to either the plaintiff or defendant#. 
Jtsf. Jarvis On the Office and Dptiee <if Oorouere. 

Comas bt, Jcor'-o-nst (Let. comae, a crown), an in¬ 
ferior kind of crown worn by princes and uobtstMU 
as diotinclive tokens of their several degrees, They 
will lie found illustrated and described under Clow*. 

Ootroaxb, kor J -por il (Vt.oaporal, Itel. cape, head), 
in bill., the dowignation of a non-commiiiionsd officer 
who ranks next to a sergeant, and immediately above 


ffjr )us[.Hms) IJ[ HniltMi |i|\ liiffivllUO t ■, 


lieve and place sentries. When the regiment A un 
parade, he falls into the ranks with the privates. The 
corporal receives a somewhat higher pay than a pri¬ 
vate, and is distinguished by wearing two ehevrons on 
his arm. (See CuiVUOXS.) 

CourouAx, (Lat. corpue, a body) A the name given 
to the linen cloth which is spread over the consecrated 
bread (corpue, or body) alter the communion. In the 
ltomish and Greek churches it A an object of great 
rcrorenoe, and the folding end unfolding of A by the 


, the assembly, the sounding of trumpets, end the tiring 
of guns. The benediction is then pronounced, after 
which the Te Deum is sung. The enthrunnation is 
then performed; end, by the assistance of the arch-, 
bishop and bishops, the sovereign is placed in the royal 
throne, and tbn exhortation 11 Stand ilrm and last," 
Ji-o., pronounced. Tbe homage i* next performed; the 
archbishop first, for himself and the other lords 
spiritual, repeating the words of the homage, followed 
by the royal dukes, and then the senior of each rank 
in the peerage for his own degree. The holy mtira- 
ment is uext administered, after which the final pru, ere 
ere read, and the blessing pronounced. The sowtngn 
then, after having exchanged the robe of state fort bo 
royal robe of purple velvet, returns to the palace m the 
caiue state as heproceeded to the abbey. 

Oosojf Allow Oath is tbe oath administered to a 
sovereign on his coronation. Ily it ho solemnly pro- 
Mixes and swears to govern according to the statutes j 
established by parliament and the laws nod rustmis 
of the realm ; to administer law and justice in mercy ; 
to maintain the laws of Clod, the true profession of the! 
gospel, and the Protestant reformed religion established 
by Jaw; and to preserve unto tbo bishops and clergy 
of the realm, and to the churches committed to their 
charge, all such rights and privileges 09 bv law do or 
shall appertain to tuem or any of them. The oath is 


the archbishop of Canterbury; after winch the sure- and body knit together make the corporation; alia it 
reign, kneeling before the altar, repeats tbo words. [ is constituted of several members,like unto the natufai 
“Tno things which I hive here before promised I will 

perform and keep, so help me Ood,” and then kisses j petual succession. Of corporation*, some are iole 


Lord 111 tine cuts by Joseph ot Artmatnea. J.ne 0 or- 
porul oath is derived from the ancient usage of touch*,' 
Sag the corporal to add solemnity to su oath. 

Oobmbai, l'vntauHHtT. (See Bioouiito.) 

ConroMATioy, kor-por-ai''*hun (Lat.), A a body 
politic or incorporate, so called as the persons are 
made into a body, and of capacity to take and grant, 
to.; or it is an assembly and joining together ofmaoy 
into one fellowship and brotherhood, whereof one is 
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person, 


which it has undergone, are amply discussed by Mr. the queen, a bishop, dean, parson, 

Taylor in bis (Harp qf Bcoahtf. ogi/regate, which A most usual, 

Cobobbb, lcor'-o-ner.— the office of coroner is a very persons, as mayor aud commonalty, deauam 
ancient one at the common law. lie is called coroner, ko. Likewise corporations are epirltual or 
conmator, because ho has principally to do with pleas epirttual, as bishops, (leans, archdeacons, parsons, 
of the crown, or such wherein the sovereign is more vicars, and other ecclesiastical persons; temporal, at 
immediately concerned; and in this light, the lord mayors, cotunonalty, bailUlk, and burgtstes, 
chief justice of the Queen's Bench A the principal towns and boroughs; and some oorpsratioh* era of A. 
coroner of tbe kingdom, and may, if he pleases, exer- aimi natnre, composed of spirltnal ahd temporal net- 
cise the jurisdiction of a eoroner in any part of the sous, such as heads and follows of colleges ami In* 
rental. But there ere also particular coroners for pitals, to. Lag corporations ere of two sorts,— 


ut there ere also particular coroners for 


separate quarter sessions, a coroner i* appointed, with 
exclusive Jurisdiction within the borough. Tbit officer 
A of equal antiquity with the sheriff, and was ordained 
with him to keep the peace when the earls gave up the 
wardship of the county. He ie chosen by all the free¬ 
holders A the ancient county court; but tbe crown 
and certain lords of franchises, having a charter troop 
the crown for that purpose, may appoint coronet* for 
certain precinct: or liberties by their own men grant, 
and without election. He A cuoeen for life, but may 
be removed by befog nude sheriff, which A an office 
incompatible with the ether, or by tbe writ it corona- 
tort txonefaotdo, oa account of engagement* in other 
business, incapacity by yean or eteknese, or for Amt 
be bis not aeuffietent estate (And* to the amount of 

m 


epirltual, as bishops, deans, archdeacons, parsons, 
vicars, and other ecclesiastical persona; tomporal, as 
mayors, cotunonalty, bsillift, and burgesses, ka.yOt 
towns and boroughs; and some oorgsnatioto* an of. A. 
mixed natnre, composed of spirltnal ahd temporal per-, 
eons, such as heads and fallows of colleges and nos- , 
pit ala, to. Lag corporations ere of two sort*,—wiy ff 
and elecmoeguaro. The civil are such as an erected 
for a variety of temporal purposes, as the .king of 
queen, to prevent the possibility of M AMfcWtypim or 
vacancy to the throne, and to preserve the nwSfeiea 
of tho crown entire; a mayor Or ecmmcnaUy, bailiff, 
and hurgeeeee, or the bke, for the good government 
of a town; others for the advauoemast auj 
of commerce, ae the trading eanwhnlas uf Loudon and 
other towne, and public compamfo instituted by set of 
parliament or royal charter, aud' othersfor the better 
carrying on of divers special purpoeee, as the sWAm» 
of Physician* and Surgeon*, the Royal Society, Aha 


Society of Antiquaries, sfo, Among uuue the 
corporate bodiet of Cambridge and Oxford i 
ranked, which wen.* -Hotly spiritual oreocA* 


being composed of tnftelayinen than clergy j neither 
are they e le emosy na ry foundations, though ttipeada 


mutbe 
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arc annexed to particular magistrates and professors, 
and tit ran stipend* are preceded by service mad duty. 
I V*tmotynary are inch a* are constituted for the per¬ 
petual distribution of the free alma or bounty of the 
Sunder to snob parsons m be bas directed or as tbe 
mode of government has been defined. Of this bind 
are ait hospitals for tbe maintenance of tbe poor, sick, 
and impotent, and all eoUepcs, both in our nnirenities 
and out of them. Corporations, both sola and aggre- 
pate, may purobase, take, and hold Und to them aud 
their nwMHn, aa natural persons may hold them aud 
tboir htirti but they are aubjoct to tbe provisions of 
tbe lair as to devises to obwritable uses and the statutes 
of mortmain, and mast have a license from tbe crown 
to enable them to hoid or alien their lands in mort¬ 
main) but aggregate corporations, _ when of the 
eleemosynary, or ecolesiastioai, or municipal kind, and 
corporations solo, ore in general restrained by statute 
from alienation of their tends, beyond the life of the 
non who constitutes tbe corporation sole or is the 
ed of the corporation aggregate. Power is never- 
thelm given to them, in some oases, to grant long 
building-leases. Corporations aggregate may sno and 
be sued, and do ell outer mots, by their corporate name. 
Their corporate property only, and not the members 
individually, it amenable to judgments given ngnmsl 
them. Their ants ere under their common Heal. There 
ore some personal nets, however, os to which conveni¬ 
ence has introduced an exception to this rule, Tluw 
a corporation may, through it* head, give command 
to a bailiff to make a distress. It mar make by-laws 
or private statutes for the better government of the 
corporation, not contrary to the law* of the land, nr 
contrary to or inconsistent with its charter, or maiu- 
ftstly unreasonable. It most appear by attorney, for 
it cannot In person. It cannot maintain or be made 
defendant to an action of battery or the like; but it. 
may maintain an action for breach of contract, aud, 
inetime oases, msy bo sued in such action as defendant. 
It is abio liable to an notion for damages in respect of 
any tortious sets committed by its agouti, and is even 
liable in certain cases to an indictment, ns where <1 
allows a bridge, tbe repair of which belongs to it by 
law, to fall into decay; hut ip general it ran bo guilty 
of no crime tu it* corporate capacity. It may olio, 
under certain circumstances, be the subject of bonk - 
ruptoy [ as in the oases of joint-stock, banking, and 
other companies, founded by statute or charter for 
trade or profit. Aggregate corporations that have by 
their constitution a head, eon do no acta during the 
Tseaocv of the headship, except only appointing 
another. There may he a corporation aqimnatt con- 
stituted without a head, as the collegiate church of 
8onthwell, in Nottinghamshire, which consists only of 
yttoheedaneg, and the governors of the Charterhouse, 
London, who have no president or superior, but are 
■ all of equal authority. The act of the mojor part is 
esteemed the act of tho whole. No chattel interest 
eon go to a corporation sole. There are several sub¬ 
jects relating to corporation* which cannot, for want 
of space, be entered upon here; such as tbe mode of 
creating them} aome other powers and capacities not 
before noticed t the mode by which they arc visited for 
the inquiry Into and correction of abnsea; and the 
method of dissolving them. For the consideration of 
these, the student is referred to elementary treatises 
on the subject. (See Municipal, ConrouTtons.) 

OcuostVor, Aon ox. (Am Tnsx an Cosvana- 
tiow Aon.) 

Cobm, Mr (Fr. corps. Lot. c or pu s, a body), the 
noms given in SCI, to any body of troops, without 
reference to' the number of men of which it is com¬ 
posed. It eon he applied with equal propriety to a 
regiment or battalion, consist) or at many oomptmtas, 
or to a stogie company, on in tbe ansa of volunteer 
corps, when the company is isolated, and known by a 
distinctive number end title. 

Costs p’Axirts, heritor- sum* (Fr.), a ten* applied 
to the largo sections into which the military forme of 
Swope an divided in a time of peace. The British 
army is not large enough to bs divided into corps, but 
In man oentioentri statee tom military strength is 
dfrtdsdmto a n umb scof corps, each complete in itself 
a* on armv, fornished with everything ncceeasry for 
serried. Every oorps d’snrie is subdivided into four 


corps, bringing respectively to the cavalry, infantry, 
artillery, ana engineers. Among the French, 100,(WO 
men, frying considered too many to form one army, are 
divided into two or more corps d‘*rm#e. In tote 
Hussion system, the military strength is diridtri Into 
about twelve corps, which ere stationed in different 
district* throughout tbe empire. The Austrian forces 
sre also divided in a similar manner. 

Counuvos, hor'-pu-lnu (Left. eorpaUnUa, from 
eorput, the body), is an undue balkiness or rise of tbe 
body, arising from an excessive accumulation of fat in 
certain parts. It is impossible to define exaotly the 
limit beyond which the body can l>e said to be corpu¬ 
lent, depending, as ft. does, very much upon the general 
habit anil the state of health of the individual. It most 
commonly takes place after the age of forty, but is not 
confined to any particular period of life, being to be 
found also in childhood and youth. The cauees of 
corpulence are both natural and aoqnired. Thera are 
some persons who have a natural tendency to corpu¬ 
lence; in others it may be Induced by modes of bfc, 
indolent and sedentary habits, and the use of oertain 
kinds of food. The undue accumulation of fat pro¬ 
duces a varioty of offeots, Interfering with tho vital 
energies of the body, and incapacitating for exertion. 
The chances ' f life oro not so groat among persons of 
a corpulent tb|t as among those of a normal condi¬ 
tion. All i den or Walnut measures to get rid of 
corpulence i.-o attended with, harm; end not the 
least dangerous is the popular remedy of vinegar, 
which has the effect of deatroyingthe digestive) power*. 
Attention to diet, and the avoidance of such articles as 
tend to generate fat. together with active exercise and 
the counteracting of indolent habits, are among the 
best means that can be employed, .Dr. Chalmers, in 
his small treatise 11 On Corpulence," gives a variety of 
eases in which liquor potatta was used with greet 
cflcct; but this Temedy should not be resorted to 
without the sanction of a medical adviser. There era 
numerous very remarkable coses of cottralenee on 
record. Of modern instances known in this country, 
was Bright of Maldoii, in Essex, a respectable tallow, 
chandler and grocer, who died the I2tli of November, 
iriirt, iu the twenty-ninth year of his age. He wei^haa 
010 lb* ; and it is said that seven persons of ordinary 
sue eould bo inclosed in his waistcoat. Daniel Lambert, 
alio is supposed to have been the heaviest man that 
ever lived, died at Stamford, in Lincolnshire, at tbe 
age of forty, on the 21st June, 1409. He is said to have 
weighed 52 stone 13 lbs., or 740lb*. 

Courtis, kor'-jmt (Lat., body), is a term applied in 
Anat. to certain parts of the animal structure; aa 
tbe corpus caliotum, the corpora quadrigtmina. It ia 
also applied to a collection or body of laws or canons ; 
as Curptujurit civil is, Conut jurit eanoniei. 

Corpus Osaisn {Let., body of Christ), ia the name 
of a festival of the Church of Borne, instituted by Pope 
C rhon TV. in 1364, in honour of tho consecrated host, 
and with a view to its adoration. It is observed on the 
Thursday of the week after Pentecost, and is kept as 
one of the grestest festivals of tbs Homan Cstnolio 
church. 

Corpus CirusmComcw, Cuomn, was founded 
in 1352 by two societies, or guilds, in Cambridge, called 
the guild of Corpus Christi and the guild of the Virgin 
Mer v; and at first tbe college bore both names. After¬ 
ward* it acquired the name of Bene’t College (by wbioh 
it is still often distinguished), firom tbe adjoining church 
of 8t. Benedict. It has twelve fellowship*,—eight open 
to all the queen’a subjects, wherever born; two era 
appropriated to natives of Norfolk, and two to the 
Norwich scholars on Archbishop Parker’s foundation. 
All the fellows ere required to take holt orders within 
three yean after their election, end the degree of B.D. 
within right years after that of M.A. Tter# we also 
a term number of scholarships and exhibitions eota- 
nsetea with this college, aome of them bring of eon- 
riaerable value. 

Couw Oman Cowmen, Oxroan, woe founded in 
15X0 by Btehord Fox, bishop of Winchester, fix * pre¬ 
sident, twenty foBsrwa, and twenty scholars, ths Mfenve 
to be elected from the scholars, mod the Hwoifon 
natives of oertain specified diooesee and counties. By 
the preseut statute*, which have been raoeotiy amended, 
it is provided that both fallows sad sehoten shell be 
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elected without any restriction as to pfawe of birth. j 
Tbe scholarships am tenable for fire years from matri¬ 
culation, and lira of the annul Tala* of £80, together 
with room* rant he, There are aao four exhibitions 
of tip wu value, and tenable for the mom period ae 
tbe^eeholarahtp.—Ref. Oxford Unirtndfy Calendar, 

Comxamoir, Horn or. (See Pinon.) 

CoexeuTiov or «tx Pmrsicat, Fosoas, teorri- 
lai'-cJkua (JUt. eon, with; ratafia, a'throwing back), the 
■reciprocal relation between gravitation, the molecular 
force*, heat and light, electricity, and animal force. 
(See Foaoas.) 

Coxatsoa, kor'-re-dor (Ital, cor&fore). a long paanga 
or gallery in a mansion, or any large building, which 
afford* access to a long range of chamber* that are in¬ 
dependent, and have no other means of communication 
with each other. A corridor may ba closed, or open 
to the air on one side. 

Cosaosioir, tor-re'-slsa (Let ton, and redo, 1 gnaw), 
the gradual eating or wearing away of any eubatance, 
such as a metal, under tba action of arias, by mean* 
of which Its nature la completely changed by alow 
degree*. 

Co*HO*rm Smwin, in Cliem., bichloride of mer¬ 
cury. (Sat Mnacvar, BiCKU>an>a or.) 

Cobbsib, inr-tmrtf (Ital. aorta, a race), a term np. 
plied generally to sea-robber* or pirates, but originally 
used to designate those pirate* in tha *onth of Europe 
who Bailed from Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and the port* 
of Mnroqto. They worn directed by their prince* to 
nttaok the merchaat-veuel* of nations with whom they 
were at war. 

Coaster, kor’-iel (Fr.). a tight-fitting nnder-drea* or 
stay for the body, worn by females. It generally con¬ 
sist* of cloth, and ia stiffened by whalebone or other 
lucana, and tightened by a lace. 

Coauoxv Moss. (St* Gnicr&ABiA.) 

CosgLsr, Icon -let (Fr.), alight hody.arraonr, worn 
by the pikemen about the middle of the 17th century. 
Sometimes the term i» omployed to designate the 
entire suit under the title of a corslet, complete nr 
furnished, which included the headpiece or gorget, a* 
well as tha tosses which covered tha thighs. 

Ccrasnan, or Moasstr o* Exrobatiow, kort'-ned 
(flax, cannitde, a compound of cor#, curse, and entd, a 
piece or mouthful), was n form of (rial or nurgalion 
made use of anciently in England. A morsel nf bread 
was consecrated by exorcism, and was administered to 
a suspected person aa a test of hi* innocence. If the 
person was guilty, it was held that the bread would 
remain in the stomach and produce pallor and convul¬ 
sions i if the person was innocent, the breed would act 
as a wholesome and nutritions morsel. Some state 
that the holy sacrament was given to the suspected 
person with the corsaed, while others believe that the 
latter was nothing else than the snowmen tel bread i tsel f. 
It ie related in the old English chronicles, that Good* 
win, earl of Kent, during tho reign of Edward the Con- 
fcsSbr, after declaring himself innocent of the death of 
the tog's brother, took the conned, which, sticking in 
his throat, killed him, 

Coayes, ior'-tez (Bp.), is the name given in Busin 
and Portugal to the assembly of representatives or the 
nation. These assemblies have been vsrioosly consti¬ 
tuted, and possessed of various powers, at different 
times in these countries. They have existed from an 
early period, but their origin is involved in obscurity. 
In Spain, on the decline of the Moorish power, as 
district after district was recovered by the Christian 
princes, we find certain political corporations rising up 
and limiting the power of the princes. In the two prin¬ 
cipal state* (formed by the ntdou of a number of smaller 
once), Caatile and Aragon, the three ett amenta*, or 
state* of the clergy, nehufty, end inhabitant* of enfran¬ 
chised town*, wore represented in the Cortes, In 
Aragon the Cortes appointed a judge, who decided all 
questions and dispute* between the tog end hie sab- 
ieote, end confined the royal power within constitu¬ 
tional Emits, In Castile the rights of the state* were 
less marked, sod ia particular the privilege* of the 
burgher das*, were less extensive than is Aragon. In 
both conn trie*, however, the king was dependent on tha 
Cortes, After tbe union of tbs two kingdoms, Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella succeeded fa making themselves 
5H 


independent of An Cortes i and afterwards, when the 
Castilians attempted to oppose an ettraordinary tax, 
at a meeting convoked at Toledo Iff Oh arte* t. m UN, * 
the tog afolialwri this ertembly of thest*tN,Aft*f 
this neither the clergy nor nobility were res embl e d, 
but deputies from eighteen of tbe ritie# were eotts* 
times convened, only, however, when subeidiee fktm 
to be granted. Tbe special privilege* of the Aeegtm 
Cortes were mash abridged by Fbllfo XX. in VWlt *bd 
after the Spanish wav of saeeeMtoa, Philip V. deprived 
those provinces which had adbevedto tha Austrian 
party of the privilege* that still remained to them. 
From that time tho Cortes were only oOnvened to pay 
homage to the king or the prince of Asturi**, or when 
a question respecting (he succession to the throne was 
tone determined. After 1718 they did net meet till 
1780, on the accession ofOharies IV. InlSOfltbeOart#* 
were resembled by the Junta, end in 1811 gaveout a 
new constitution. This extraordinary Cortes wee suc¬ 
ceeded by the ordinary Cortes, elected according to > 
the new constitution, la 1813 1 but It was dissolved 
Ferdinand, on hi* return in 1814, and the new consti¬ 
tution abrogated. Numerous changes In the eoaatf* 
tutiun and Cortes have since taken piece, which eor 
limits prevent us from entering upon, fiinoe 1848 they 
have been aernstomed to meet and debate j but bring 
possessed of little power, they have generally been 
employed to give weight to one or other of the eon* 
tending factions. The history of the Oorts* of Portu¬ 
gal is nesrlv the'sstne as those of Spain. 

Coacwnnii, fcer-tw'-d**i, in Min., * mineral eon- 
taming nurd alumina, and occurring hi beregonal 
prisms of great hardness. When coloured and trans¬ 
parent, corundum constitutes sapphire, and the gran¬ 
ular variety is known at emery. 

CoBrr.tr*, kor-etf (Fr.), ia Mar., n sloop of war, 
an advice-boat, having fewer then twenty guns, 

Oosvus. (See Caow.) 

, ConYuM.*, or CtrrcMXxSJ*, kor-iM^t-e (Or, 
tome, a helmet, the calyx enwrapping the frnit), in 
Hot., tho Oak fam,, a nat, ord, of dicotyledonous 
plants, in the sub-class MoooaKlamydeat. Trees or 
shrubs, with alternate leaves, usually fnathnr-veiiiad 
and simple, with deciduous stipule*. The flowers are 
momreions, tho male being clustered or in amenta, 
with from five to twenty stamens into the base of a 
membranous velvets calyx, or of scalnst the female 
solitary nr clustered, surrounded by an involucre of 
bracts, which ultimately form ecu pule roand the ovary, 
which ha* three or more cell*. The fruit is a glatie or 
nut. The plants of this order abound in the forest* of 
temperate regions, and a few occur in the high fends 
of tropical climates. They are of great importune* re 
timber-tree*: many yield edible semis, etui some have 
astringent barks and cupules. There are about 280 
known species, which have been arranged into 10 
gene-a, the most noteworthy being Qnereut (tbaOak), 
Caryit* (the Ha set), Vagnt (the Beech), Caetaaea (the 
Chestnut), and Oarvinnt _($he Hornbeam), 

Coktlvs, kor'-tdut ((it. karat, a helmet); in Dot,, 
the typical gen. of the net. ord. Omytaeem, which ta- 
cludee the common hate) (C. aveltana), * shrub well 
known m the original source of many kind* of edible 
aut*. The wild hand of our woods yield* tbe guts 
which are gathered with so much pleasure by reboot- 
hires i end varieties of the same speciee-twodum tha 
different kinds known as the White, Red, end Jent* 
sslem filbert*, tbe Great end Cluster*d oobs, the Bed 
Bmyrna, the Black Spanish, and the Ifefoektuamta, 
The importation of nuts into thia country is on aa 
average 180,000 boshei* a year. Theofi obtafoedfrom 
them by expression is occasionally employed (re artiste 
and watchmakers. From tit* breMHBS Of tnS Meet 
good chsrooal is prepsred. 

Coarws, tor'-tm* (Let, eoryislw*), fu Bot ., the mm* 
given to e particular (best of infioveaeeoo*. It is a 
kind of rsessne (which tie), in wbiuh tbe peduncles 
(flower-stalks) besom* gradually shorter ae they re- 
prosoh the top, so that ea fib* Bowers ere about on a 
Isvri. It eeeurs hi seme ami* of Oeraem, in the 
hawthorn, and »*«>rfogtidseriaute. WhstiWseMkg 
w secondary are* of* oofysfo, instead ofbearin* 
fibers hsmtoffttgip, dWd# god forth tsrtisey exee^e 
Muwoasd corfmb fo yredosod, as in some speriet of 
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Comrunri’HHJs, (Let. corgmfm*, wad 

fern, I hear), in Dot., the name given by J nation to*, 
snb-ord. of the Computilm, which consisted of plant* 
h living floret* all tubular end perl'eot, or having tabular 
mill perfect floret* in the disk, and tubular and pistil* 
biennis, or liguiate, florets in the ray. The genus 
Ctrgunitkemim may be taken as an example. Two 
species of this genus grow wild in Britain; namely 
C. leucanikemum (the ox-eye) and C. eegetum (the corn 
mangold). In our gardens a number of beautiful 
varieties of the species C. indieu m, rinetue, and others, 
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able for the number and tbe varied colours of thsir 
flowers, which appear late in the autumn. There is a 
flue show of blooming chrysanthemums in the gardens 
of the inner Temple, London, every season. 

ConYFKt, ker-t'-fil (Or. koruphe, the summit, tho 
leaves growing only on tbe top), in flot., a gen. of 
palms. It includes one remarkable species, namely 
C. umbraeut(fara, the talipot palm or Ceylon, from 
which large quantities of sago are obtained. 

Cosmktic, kue-ntt'.ik (Or. koemea, 1 adorn), is a 
preparation used to whiten or soften tho skin, or 
otherwise to beautify and improve it. With the ancicut 
Romans, the term comet et was applied to those slaves 
who wereemployed to dress and adorn their unstresses. 

CoSMOaOHY, koi-ntog’-o-ne (Or. katmni, the univerw-; 
pone, generation), the teieuoe which relates to tho 
formation of tbe universe, as distinguished from cos¬ 
mography, which treats of the universe as wo see it, 
end from cosmology, which treats of the actual and 
permanent state of tbe earth ns it is. Cosmography 
lias Wen embodied es a science by Baron Humboldt, 
in bin celebrated work entitled " Cosmos.'* All cos- 
mogonists may be divided into two great classes,— 
those who believe that the world sprang into existence 
at the order of tbe Almighty, and those who hold i bat 
the universe is in itself the body and being of Deity, 
and, as such, has been in existence through all eternity. 
The former are termed Thcistieal ooatuogoimts, ami 
the Utter Pantheistical. 

Cosmopolitan, koe-mo-jtol'.idiln (Or. kamoe, world ; 
poUtee, oitilen), ncitixen of the world; a person who 
makes himself at horqo wherever he goes, and is never 
a stranger at any place. 

Cosit on ama, I-es-MO-rit'-nd (Gr. kormot, the world, 
and kentetN, to nee),.an exhibition in which various 
scenes illustrative of remarkable events and diifrrent 
parts of the world are shown. The effect of the pic¬ 
tures is heightened by throwing artificial light upon 
them; and they are viewed through lenses of grout 
magnifying power, which makes them appear to be 
wonderfully natural aud life-like. 

Cosmos. (See Cosmogony.) 

Cossacks. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Gosses, kue’-eti*, n gen. of Mgbt-flymg moths, liar- 
lug the followingoharaotoristics: — Antenua< long, rather 
slender, furnished on the inuer edge with a series of 
transverse elevated ridges, which resemble the teeth of 
a saw; two distinct palpi, thickly clothed with scales, 
nnd each three-jointed; head small, upper nings longer 
aud larger than the lower; body large. (See Goat- 
AlOTH.) 

Costs, hosts (Germ. Dan. host), are the charges to 
Tillich a person is subject in a legal proceeding, and 
are a necessary appendage to judgments, hut are pay¬ 
able in various interlocutory ana other proceedings. 
Tbe flrst statute which gave cost* to nomine to the 
plaintiff, was' the statute of Glouneitsr, 0 Edw. I. 
c. 1, es did the statute of UarU» ■ 1 », £3 Hen. III. 
c. 6, to the defendant In one particular case relatiro 
to wardship in chivalry, though, in reality, costs were 
always considered and included in tbe quant am of 
dnmaget in such notions where damages are given; and 
even now costs for the plaintiff are always entered on 
the roll a* Increase of damages by the court. With 
the .exception which Km been mentioned, no costs 
were Allowed to the defendant in any ease till the sta¬ 
tute 89 Hep. TUI, o. IS, sine^whiob divers statutes have 
been passed, both a* regard* plaintiff and defendant, 
and roles and order* of the courts have been made re¬ 
specting them- Paupers, that is, such as will swear 
themselves not worth five pounds in the world, except 
their wearing apparel and the matter in nutation in 
the conse, arc exempt, when plaintiffs, from the pay- 
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i meat of court fees, and entitled to .bare oounsel amt 
attorney assigned to them by the court without fee, 
! and ore Moused from paying costs when unsuccessful, 
but shall suffer other punishment, at the discretion of 
the judges. In modern practice, no instance, however* 
of the award of «ny punishment in such.cases hag oc¬ 
curred ; hut a person thus suing in formd peMperie 
mav recover costs though he pay* none for the counsel, 
ana clerks are bound to give their labour to hiss, bat 
not to hie antagonists. And if a plaintiff shall bring an 
action of covenant, debt, detinue, or assumpsit (not 
being for breach of promise of marriage), and he snail 
not recover more than twenty pnunda; or, in an action 
of trover or ease, aud he shall not recover more than 
five pounds, provided any each action is cognisable in 
a county court, unless the judgment be by default, or 
unless it be certified by tho jn%e who tries the cause, 
or it appears to the oourt itself thet there was suffi¬ 
cient reason for bringing the action there. To this 
general rale, however, there swe certain exceptions; 
as where the plaintiff dwells morn than twenty 
nulc* from tho defendant, or where the cause of 
action did not arise wholly, or in some material 
point, within the jurisdiction of the county court 
within which the defendant dwells or carries on his 
business at tbo time of the notion being commenced, or 
(in general) ‘icre an officer of the county court is a 
party. In < .es between party and party, the costa 
arc taxed b. an officer of tbe court, who reduces or 
increases hui of the charges, aooordmg to a certain 
scale governed or fixed by rules of the courier at his 
discretion where the item is not included in steh scale; 
and, as between an attorney or solicitor and hi* client, 
either party may have the coats taxed. (See Attoknxt.) 

Gostcuk, koe-tume’ (Ft.), tho term ordinarily ap¬ 
plied to the garments, robe*, Ac., of a people ; tbua 
the kilt, plaid, and hose of the mountaineer* of Scot¬ 
land are termed tho Highland costume. The save- 
rul peculiarities in the drosses of doctors, master* of 
art*, liachclurs. and uudergraduates, constitute whut 
is generally called the oostume of the university, or 
academical costume. —A rule or precept in Paint¬ 
ing, by which the artist is enjoined to malic every per¬ 
son and thing depicted sustain its proper character, 
and not only observe the story, but that the circmn- 
stances, the scene of action, the country or pluca, tho 
habits, arms, manners, Ac., exactly correspond. 

Cotkrik, to-for-e* (Fr.), a friendly or select party, 
a club or association limited to a small number of 
individuals. The word is of French origin, aud is sup¬ 
posed to have been derived from the Latin tptot, bow 
many. In tho 13th nr 14th century, when merchants 
joined together in an enterprise, they formed a coterie, 
aud each subscribed hi* quota. It soon lost this signi¬ 
fication, and now only refers to exclusive societies. . 

Cotillon, ka-til'-gun (Ft., sn under petticoat), a 
brisk French dunco executed by eight persons. It won 
very popular in France at the conclusion of the last 
century, but was superseded by the quadrille, which ia 
itself a modified form of the cotillon. . 

Cotta ox, kol'-i&j (Ang.-Sox.), a small habitation, 
detached from other buildings, and generally one story 
high. The name was originally applied only to dwellings 
of a very humble kind, not it ia now used to designate 
a great variety of buildings, from tbo ornamental cot¬ 
tages of the. French to the Swiss ohalets. The rural 
cottages of England are famed as being the most beau¬ 
tiful ; they are generally dean and neat in the interior, 
and picturesque and ornamental outside. A great deal 
of attention nos been given of 1st* years to the accom¬ 
modation of agricultural cottages. 

, Cotton. (See Uossxpium ) 

Cotton, Gun. (See Pnoxrun.} 

Cotton Manutactcxk, kof-ta (Ft. colon, TfaL 
eotene, probably from the Arab, kofun, Ann).—This 
branch of industry, which was known in India and 
China many centuries before it was introduced into 
i Europe, is sow one of the most important manofoe 
tures of Great Britain. Herodotus is the Ant of the 
Greek writers who mentions cotton: he coils It tree- 
wooL Both the Greek* and Bomona imported their 
cotton from India. At the present day the inhabitants 
of China are principally clothed in drsseea made of 
native cotton woven at home. About the 10th century 
the cotton-plant was extensively cultivated, end Ha 
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pmM woven in to doth WAw Moors in Spain, where 
the (BMahatim Souriihed ft* Man time, especially 
at Barcelona. The cloth* made were of coarse texture, 
and a large quantity «m «M for saii-eloth. On ee- 
coant of the prejudice against the Moorish papulation, 
the trifle in manufactured cotton wm only carried on 
with Africa and the But. la Italy cotton fabric* 
began to be mode about the Mm* period, From that 
country the manufacture passed into the Netherlands, 
and was brought into England by Proto*taut refugee* 
after the capture of Antwerp by the dak* of Parma hi 
1685. A* early a* 1841 Manchester began to bo noted 
as a town where cotton waa maunfactured. Before 
the intention of Arkwright, the eottou manufacture 
in England waa of very slight importance. Arkwright's 
patent for spinning by rollers wu taken out in 1700. 
Previous to that year the weavers, dispersed in cottage* 
scattered throughout the district, purchased the cotton 
with which they worked. Having spun it and woven it 
into cloths, they took their goods to market, and sold 
them on their own account. The rapid growth and 
prodigious magnitude of the cotton-manufacture of 
Great Britain form one of tho most extraordinary phe¬ 
nomena in the history of industry. In 1700 tho Man¬ 
chester merchants began the system of distributing 
She supplies of cotton wool among the weavers by 
means of agents. A fewwear* afterwards, Hargreavc, 
an ingenious but illiterate weuver, invented the ejtin- 
ning-jtnny ,—a machine by which eight I breads could 
In? spun at a time, against one by the distaff nr spin- 
ning-wheel.^ Thi* invention was much opposed by the 
working weavers in the district. They destroyed his 
machine, and compelled him to leave hia native place. 
A few years afterwards, Hit-hard (afterwards Sir 
Hi chard) Arkwright, a hairdresser, brought out his 
machine for winning by rolltri. The principle of the 
patents taken out by Hargreavc and Arkwright were 
combined by Mr. Crompton, who shortly afterwards 
invented a piece of mechanism called the mvle-jcti ay. 
It produced a much finer yarn than either of the other 
machines. Crompton received a grant of £ 5,000 from 
the government lor hi* service. At first the mule- 
jennies consisted of not more than thirty spindle* 
each j now they frequently contain 1,000 to 2,Quo anin- 
tiles, with which thread* have been produced l,iXX> 
miles king, and only one pound In weight. The first 
steam-riiginc for a cotton-ndll was constructed by Mr, 
Watt in 1785. At this time the application of the 
improved machinery waa confined to the production of 
yarn; and as the difficulty had formerly been to find 
thread enough to supply the looms, so now it seems to 
have been feared that it would bo impossible to Hud a 
sufficient number of weavers to work tho thread that 
was spun. Dr. Cartwright, however, supplied this great 
desideratum by bis invention of the pmcer-Untn. This 
invention was followed by tins cylinder prinfing-mackmt, 
mechanical engraving, and the processes of calico- 
printing and bleaching. {Set Omco - msmo, 
Hoxackixg.) More recently the process of spinning 
ha* been further facilitated by the ttlf-acting mute of 
Messrs, gharp, Huberts. A Co., of Manchester. These 
machine* do not require the manual aid of a spinner, 
hut ean be attended to by a boy or girl, whose duty it i* 
to join the threads which break during the spinning. 
A great variety of apparatus and a large number of 
machines have been invented of late years; but, for 
the mdst part, they consist of extension* or improve¬ 
ment* of the iarentioM of Hargreuve, Arkwright, 
Crompton, Cartwright, and Roberta. The ordinary 
process of cotton manufacture i* as fotlows : The raw 
material, when it arrive* at the cotton-mill, is first 
taken to the mixing-room. The content*'of each bag 
are spread out in a horizontal layer of uniform thick¬ 
ness, the Contents of the seversi bag* forming separate 
layers. The heap is then trampled or pressed together. 
The cotton of which this blag, as it la called, is com- 
poled la then torn down by a rake from top to bottom, 
and a portion of each layer thus obtained. If the 
layers consist of different qualities of cotton, a uniform 
mixture to thus obtained. The quantity mltsd down is 
then conveyed to the ten fthing or etiUotdng machine, 
where it to dragged through two roHers, transferred to 
two beaters, which thrash out all sand, seed*, and 
other hnonritip*; after which it to passed tbwaigb two 
moro Rotors and a sacoad «*t of heaters. The cleansed 
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cotton to then passed through the egreadinp-meeUat, 
and afterward* wound in » fleecy state upon a torch 
wooden roller. In this state it to Conveyed tow 
earding-machine, where It ia drawn out into parallel 
layer*. (She Cmsdiuo-Macbivs.) Each or thaw 
layer* U made to undergo eotuprawion fal ila why to a 
roller, from which it is given off in tho form of a thick, . 
soft thread, into n tin can. This thread to -called; *m 
aUvar. Tho next stage to termed drawing, sod ton 
machine employed is oalled a dratring-frame. The 
sliver to pasted through the drawing-frame, which com¬ 
plete* the process begun by the cnrding-maehroe, tho 
fibres of the cotton being arranged longitudinally in a 
uniform and parallel direction. Thi* drawing opera¬ 
tion to repeated several times, in order to correct all 
inequalities. The next process la roving,— a continua¬ 
tion of the drawing. The cord, which is now called a 
rove, being much thinner, baa a alight twist given to it 
by passing through a oan, which is mads to revolt# 
with great velocity while receiving it. It to then wound 
upon bobbins, and to ready for the spinning-frame, 
tho spinning and weaving of cotton differ very »Ui* 
from that of silk, linen, woollen, Ac., they wu. 
found described under the articles SrutXllta and 
Wxivnto. fiea-Islaud and long-stapled Egyptian 
cotton are the varieties from which the flucr kinds of 
yarn arc spun j and from them mokliM, loom, Ac., are 
made. Cambrics, shirtings, calicoes, &o., arc made 
from Brazilian and the better classes of A men oan 
cotton. Coarse yarn*, used for making fustians and 
other heavy fabric*, arc mtde from tho inferior quali¬ 
ties of .America and Surat.. From weft* of word or 
worsted anil warps of cotton several varieties of Coburg 
and Orleans cloths, mouMelines de laina, damasks, Ac., 
arc mode. Tho Yorkshire broadcloth* are sometime* 
one-half cotton. Fabrics are also made of linen and 
cotton, silk and cotton, Ac. The continent of Europe 
was formerly tho largest consumer of yarn made in 
ling laud, hut now the principal demand comes from 
India and China. Ill 1818,14,743,875 lb*, of twist were 
exported, of which only 1,881 lbs. went to India and 
China. Tn 1850, 192,341,616 lbs. were exported, of 
which 4-1,01X1,352 111*, went to India alone. The value 
«(’ the yarn exported In 1859 waa £9,465,704, and 
the Milun ul‘ muuulaetured cotton goods exported 
£38.712,740. ^ . 

CorvLKMijr, ko-UI-a'-doH (Or. hotnla, a oavuy, to 
allusion to the cup-like leaves), in Hot.,*rudimentary 
leaf, forming part of the embryo of a flowering plant. 
(.SVc Kurhyo.) 

(Vnvi-xiidif, in But,, (he NArelwort, a gen. of 
plants belonging to the net. ord. Oranulneem. The 
specie* C. limit Unit is s common plant on wall! and 
rocks in the West of England. It has long been in 
use n* a popular remedy la hysteria, and a* an external 
applicator to destroy corns *«d warm. Of late year* 
it bus brcti frequently employed as a remedy for 
epilepsy. 

CoTTunoiniSt tco-til-a-do'-vaea. In Bet,, a name 
vonietinicv applied to the sub-kingdom Phanerogamic, 
or flow at mg plants, (See systematic arrangement or 
plant* in the article fiotxxr.) 

Con.-At (Egyptian), Jcoo'-ktil (Cenlrapitt mgypiue), 
a bird about fifteen inches long. The leather• of too 
head and neck we of a metallic greenish hue, which 
colour, passing to a duller tint, mark* the bird’s upper 
part* generally, while the under portion* It* wrote. 

1 They are solitary in their habits, breeding la hole* iu 
tree*, and feeding on insect* and email reptile*. ■ It* 
note somewhat resembles that of our cuckoo | indeed, 
the Arabs call the bird hou-hou, from tie repetition of 
these syllables. 

Cough, kgf (qu, Du. knek), to » spsentodto action 
of the respiratory organs, ooessiming * violtot and 
sonorous expulsion of air from the lung*. Coughing 
moat frequently occur* es a symptom off Some other 
complaint, as catarrh, pleurisy, phthisis* Ac.: and 
hence acme nosologluta Hsee been led! to regard it as 
always *o. At times, however. It tout truly t diup slUo 
as snv other disease. It is of the «toe*tImportance - 
that the air-pan age* to the hugs should be perfectly 
free from any obstruction'} and henes the tomne, • 
troches, and bronchi art endowed with a very biofe 
degree of irritability, *o that the slightest contest m a 
foreign body causes fib* monk Violent txei turnout. 
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Coughing, then, is occasioned by an irritant in these 
parts, and is an attempt to get rid of the irritation. 
The air from the lung* is suddenly driven up with great 
force through the air-passage*, so a* to carry w*th it 
any causes of irritation that may ba present in them: 
Cough may also ho excited by irritant vapours or 
gases, or may arise from an abnormal sensibility of the 
lining membrane. In moat cases cough is attended 
with expectoration, bnt sometimes it is quite dry. 
When the mucous membrane of the air-passages is 
unduly stimulated, the Teasels become overloaded 
with mucus, and coughing is produced to effect its 
discharge, ns is frequently observed in catarrh. 
This kind of cough is often a chrome disease in old 
age, and is frequently very troublesome. The dry 
cough, which is mostly unattended by any expectora¬ 
tion, is obviously of n nervous character, uud is ob¬ 
served in highly irritable, nervous, and hysterical 
constitutions. The treatment of couch, when symp¬ 
tomatic of any other disease, wilt be found noticed in 
other parts of this work; as CataHuh, Bkohchitis, 
Phthisis, When it is occasioned by the irritation of 
the mucus, it is to be treated with demulcents; as 
mucilaginous drinks and liquorice. Stimulants and 
full diet are to be avoided, and inflammatory symptoms 
carefully guarded against. Sedatives, expectorants, 
end aperients are often very metul in effecting a cure. 
Great relief is frequently afforded by the use of the 
warm foot-bath nud warm gruel, with a ton-grain 
Dover's powder after the patient is in bed, and then 
plenty or covering to encourage perspiration. In drv 
oongus opium, and its preparations should be used. 
Coughs should never be neglected : lor tliry arc fre¬ 
quently symptomatic! of organic disease, or may induce 
it. If they do not yield to simple remedies, medical 
advice ought to be sought. 

Couauanr, koo'-mA-rin, in Chem., C,,II,0 4 , an 
odoriferous crystalline principle, found lurgely m the 
Tonka or Tonquin bean (see Dipthkix), the common 
melilot, and in the sweet - scented vernal grass. 
It is to this odoriferous principle that the pleasant 
scent of new-mown hay is due; and by combining 
the essential oil of Tonka-beans with other scents, 
perfiumsrs ore accustomed to imitate with great 
accuracy the odour of a field of new-mown hay. It is 
easily extracted from the Tonka-bean by digesting tho 
'powdered seeds in alcohol. On evaporating the alco¬ 
holic solution, crystals of eoamarin arc obtained,winch 
tom be decolorised by digestion with animal charcoal 
and subsequent recryataliisation. It melts at list*, 
boils at 518®, at which temperature it may be distilled 
unaltered. It# vapour haa an agreeable aromatic 
odour. It has n burning taste, and is but slightly 
soluble in cold water: warm dissolves it readily, de¬ 
positing it in silky crystals as the solution cools. It 
forme several substitution compounds with chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, and nitrons acid. A most irregular 
and somewhat anomalous compound is formed by its 
union with teroxide of antimony. On treating it with 
perchloride of antimony dissolved in hydrochloric acid, 
a compound is formed having a composition indicating 
the union of an atom of ooumariu with an atom of 
teroxide of antimony. Boiled with a solution of 
potash, ooumariu assimilates the elements of water, 
and beoomes transformed into con wo We arid, which 
mutes with the potash. Conmsxie acid is obtained in 
brilliant transparent plates by decomposing a eolation 
of ooumsrete of potash with hydrochloric acid. 

Conn cu., hows '-oil (Lat. concilium, Pr. ctmcil*), in 
a general sense is a number of persons summoned or 
conveued together for consultation or advice. In 
modern politics, it is generally used to designate an 
assembly intended to assist the sovereign, and com* 
posed of members Whose chief business it is to dis- 
cuss, advise, legislate, or decide; it being the duty of 
the ministers to execute. In England, Alfred, to 
whom wo are indebted for to many wise institu¬ 
tions, bad three councils, through which all the bad- j 
ness erf the nation passed. The first was a select 
council, to which only those high In the king's confi¬ 
dence warn admitted, corresponding to tho present 
cabinet. Tbs seoond council wm composed of nobles 
and bishops appointed bv the king, end resembled the 
present privy council The third wee the wittennge- 
nsot, or general eowtsu of the netion, which was inde- 
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high court of parliament (which ***}; 2. the peers of 
the realm, who are by their birth hereditary oonnsefiore 
of the crown, and may be called together by the sove¬ 
reign to impart their advice in all matters of import¬ 
ance to the realm, either in time of paritsmeat, or, as 
has been their principal use, when no parliament is 
in being. A third council belonging to the queen is, 
according to Sir Edward Coke, her judges of the courts 
of law for law matters, Bnt the principal council be¬ 
longing to the queen is the privy council (whioh ***), 
which is generally, by way of eminence, called Mr 
council. The cabinet council (which w) is composed 
I of the more distinguished members of the privy coun- 
! cil, to the number usually of abont fifteen. 

Cornett, in Bed. Hint., is an assembly of prelate* 
and other spiritual person# convened for the pnroose 
of deliberating and making laws for the benefit of the 
Church. There are several kinds of oouncils1. 
General or ccnuraenio councils, whioh sre composed Of 
representatives from all parts, summoned for the set- 
tliug of points of universal interest; 2, national coun¬ 
cil*, compose 1 of the bishops or clergy of one kingdom, 
or state, dot. <ose decisions ore not regarded as bind¬ 
ing over thf CaUrch; and 3. provincial oouncils, con¬ 
voked by tlic i metropolitans iu their respective districts. 
The earliest councils were provincial; bat sometimes 
clergy from distant parts attended, in consequence of 
express invitation. The metropolitan, as president, 
camo to acquire great influence in the provincial 
ormnr.il. wlm-li at length became little more than an 
organ in his hands. Vresbyters as well as bishops 
were admitted to deliberate and vote, and deneons 
were also present; but it ia matter of douht whether 
they were allowed to vote. Some are of opinion that 
{the laity i'v.*n had rents and votes in the early councils. 

I The number of councils which have been held at variotis 
j times is very great, amounting, according to some 
authorities, to 1,600 or 1,000, Of general or rrcu- 
I iiieuicsl couneils, the number is by no means so great; 

1 but the different churches are by no means agreed as* 
to what are to be regarded as such. The Greek church 
ouly acknowledges seven, and the Human Catholics 
reckon eighteen; but even the different sections of the 
latter church arc not agreed as to the individual coun¬ 
cils that are to be included in the list. The French re¬ 
ject those of Lyons, Florence, and the Fifth Lateran, 
uud receive in their stead those of Pisa, Constance, 
ami Bale, which the Italians reject. The following is 
a lint of tho general councils according to the Bomnn 
church; the first eight were called by the emperors, 
and the rest by the popes. The principal of them will 
be found moro particularly noticed under their own 
names in other parts of this work. 1. Ths Council of 
N ioe, which was convened et the city of that name in 
825, and which condemned the Asian heresy and drew 
mi the creed known as the Ificeno; 2. the first Coun¬ 
cil of Constantinople, which was convoked by the em¬ 
peror Theodosius the Great in 391, and which confirmed 
more definitely certain points of the Nteone creed 
against the Arians, and condemned the Macedonian 
heresy of donying the divinity of the Holy Ghost; 3, 
the Council of Ephesus (431), which condemned the 
Kestorian heresy: 4, the Counoil of Chained on (461), 
which condemned the errors of Entyehes and Dies- 
corns, who affirmed that Jesus Christ had bnt one 
nature; 6. the Second of Constantinople (MS), which 
condemned the doctrines of the "Three Chapters" 
(Me Ch atoms, Tiuun) and ths heresies eg Orient, 
Anus, Maeedonius, and others; 6. the Third of Con¬ 
stantinople (080) confirmed the canons of the five 

S rovious councils, and condemned the heresy of 
te Monothelites, which assorted that there was 
only one wifi in Christ; 7. the Second of Iftoe 
(fin') condemned the Iconoclasts, and sanctioned the 
worship of images in the chnrcbet; 8, the Fourth 
of Cor tinMtinople (*W) confirmed the worship of 
images, deposed Fhotiua from the see of Constanti¬ 
nople, and restored Ignatius; 8, the first Conned of 
Lateran (1123) decreed that investiture was thoetiemin 
right of the Church; 10. tbs seoond Council of Lstemn 
(UN) confirmed tho e l e cti on of ftfsto s w st li, 
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«nd condemned the heretics of Peter de Praia and 
Arnold of B resole; 11. the Third Lateran (H7P) con¬ 
demned the “errors and hnpfotieA" of the wsldenses 
and Albigense*; U. the Fourth btam (1115) took 
upatof points of morality, and condemned various 
bereatea; 13. the first Council of tj - as (l*ty ordered 
a new crusade for the recovery of the Holy Land, and 
excommunicated Frederick II of Germany; 14 the 
t-ccood of Lynne (1371), for reforming discipline end' 
the morale of the clergy, and effecting a anion with the 
Greek church; 15. the Coaneil of Vienne (1311) con¬ 
demned the order of the Templars, end confiscated 
their property; 10. the Council of Pise (1509) deposed 
Gregory All. and Benedict XIII., and elected Alex¬ 
ander in their stead; 17. the Conned of Constance 
(1415) deposed the throe contending popes end elected 
Martin V. in their place, end condemned tbo doctrines 
of Hues, Wickliffe, ana Jerome of Prague; 18. that 
of Beale (1431), called to effect a reform in tboOhurch, 
and to bring about a union with the Eastern church; 
ltf. the Council of Florence (1839) effected e recon¬ 
ciliation between the Eastern end Western churches; 
hat the act was afterwards disavowed bv the great 
body of the Eastern church; 80. the firth Lnteran 


<1515), for the reformation of aoele*i»»iicul abuses nud 
the condemnation of the reformed principles. (Sea 
Suwon.) 

COL’KCm oir TYi* is an assemblage of the principal 
ofilcersof a flf.-t nr on army, summoned by tbo admiral 
>>r general, for deliberation or consultation, or to assist 
him by thoir advice. 

Couwcu., Town. (See Toww Council.) 

Cot'S s at., or CouaeaiiOB, koem'-nl, is a person 
retained by a client to plead his cause in a court of 
judicature, or to advise him privately, as it is colled, 
in chambers, although the etiquette is not to receim 
instructions from or to advise a client, except through 
the intervention of an attorney, solicitor, or proctor. 
Among tho civilians, counsel ore called advocates; bat 
iu the courts of common law and equity, there nro 
two species or degrees,-—barristers ami sorjcanls. The 
former tro have dealt with under the word Uassistsb, 
and wo shall treat of the hitler iu tha proper place. 
From both these degrees some arc usually selected to bo 
her Majesty's counsel learned in the law, the two prin¬ 
cipal of whom are her Majesty's attorney and solicitor- 
general. Queen's counsel must not be employed in 
any cause agonist the crown, without special license. 
A custom has of late years prevailed of granting 
letters-patent of precedence to ouch barristers se the 
crown winks proper to honour with that mark of dj»- 
Unction, whereby they are entitled to such rank and 
pre-audience as are assigned in their respective patents; 
sometimes after the qnecn'e attorney-general, but 
usually next alter her Majesty’s counsel then being. 
These, as well as the queen-consort's attorney and 
solicitor-general (when the sovereign is a king), rank 
promiscuously with the king’s counsel, and, together 
with them, sit within the bar of tho respective courts, 
but are not sworn, and therefore ore at liberty to be 
retained in causes against Hie crown. ▲ counsel can¬ 
not maintain an action for his fees, which are given 
not as locatio cel conductio, but as quidiam honorarium ; 
not as a salary or hire, but as a mere gratuity. He U 
not answerable to? any matter spoken relative to the 
cause in hand, and suggested in hie client’s instruc¬ 
tions, Although it should redact upon the reputation 
of onotbdr, and even prove absolutely groundless; but 
if he mentions an untruth of his own invention, or even 
upon instructions, if it be impertinent to ths cause in 
hand, ha is then liable to an action £rom tha party 
injured; and counsel guilty Of deoait or collusion ore 
punishable with imprisonment for ayoar and a day, and 
p«p*tul silence in tho courts. Practising barristem 
are exempt foam saving on juries, as parish con¬ 
stables, and are privileged, from arrest in eivft coses, 
whilst going to, staying it, aad returning from, tho 
superior courts, quarter sessions, end, tfjweviouily 
n 
S 

Oougx, hewn* (to.eomto, lot, comet), is • title of 
r intenhsdtoto between duke sod baron, atw is. 
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property, a nobleman who owns a domain stented Into e 


tiariss am styled ooont# without possessing the neces¬ 
sary territory. In England tfca title ha* waver bam 
used, although eanws is regarded ee the Letts equiva¬ 
lent for earl, and from a very early period the title 
eonntess baa been given to the wife of on earl- la the 
times of the Roman republic tha inferior officers, took 
aa the tribunes, prelects, ho., wars known as the 
comiics of their principal. Ac a title of dignity it was 
first used during the reign of Constantine, who, open 




The Germane, Franks, and other nations retained the 
title, applying it principally to the governors of elUet, 
just ee (Thom, or dukes, designated those noblemen tiitt 
were in command of provinces. Luring peace they 
administered justice, in war they commanded to the 
army. Under the last of the second non of FmsMlt 
monarch*, tho dignity became hereditary. In Germany, 
a count ia called grot. (See Gnvr.) 

Count (Fr. cornyfe), in Law, signifies the declaration 
of the oomplaiuant to a real action. As declorttHee to. 
applied to personal, so conn* is applied to real cause*t • 
but ctutnf and declaration are oftentimes confounded, 
and mode to signify the same thing; so the divisions 
of, or separate statements or allegations in, a daclata- 
tion, indictment, or eriminnl information, are called 
counts. 

Couhtxhawce, koten'-ten-Sne (Fr. eoHtvnancs), tho 
whole form of the human face, or system of the 
features. 

Couktku-Isbitauts, kownf-tor-ir>-rtt-&ote (Let. con¬ 
tra, against), in Med., are certain substances applied 
to llie skin in order to produce Irritation at some dis¬ 
tance from a diseased part, with a view to withdraw 
the inilammation or unnatural action from it. The 
slightest class of counter-irritants nre ruhefoeiuUt, 
or such as merely redden the skin ; wnwsh, or such 
as produce vesioles or blisters, are a morn powerful 
class, and not only cause counter-irritation but prove 
cvuciiaut; jiyoyemc counter-irritant*, or tuppunmle, 
are still more t-vneuaut. fietout, issues, and the actual 
cautery, niso belong to the olass of counter-irritant*. 
Thera is no moro valuable remedial agent than coun¬ 
ter-irritation, and none more frequently employed 
with the best results; but it must lie rightly timed, 
ami placed, not too soon, nor yet too near the seat of 
the disnavn. It should not tie bad recourse to until All 
acute action has fully subsided, otherwise it way not 
only fail iu affording relisf, but tnsr aggravate the 
local and general disease. It should also be applied at' 


some distance iron the aite of thn original disorder, 
and yet not too far removed from it. 

CoujiraBMinx, komn'-itr-mine (Let. oontm, Fr. 
centre, agmnkt; mine, mine), in Mil. when an attacking 
force nre s *gaged in driving the gallery of a mine under 
any part of the fortificetioas of the besieged, the latter 
often drive another gallery towards the enemy’s mine 
to destroy it, and prevent the injury which would be 
caused to their works if the mine exploded. 

C&uvismroiu*, komn'-ter-point, literally, point 
against point; so called from the points formerly em¬ 
ployed in music instead of notes,—an important breach 
of musical science, which consists in the art of com¬ 
posing music m several parts either for a variety of 
voices or instruments; now synonymous with harmony, 
and nearly so with composition; the only dwhmmee 
being, that composition implies more of inventieo sad 
of imagination than counterpoint, Tha invention oftbo. 
latter is involved to great obscurity: fey satol'M lit 
attributed to Guido (a native of Toaeam’, 
born about 900); but, although ha vis the first to 
write on this subject, which had made little progress 
before his time, it to obvious the* it was known to 
severs! of the earlier arasfotosv, Ite res! origin 
appear* to have been as foitows i—When (he organ was 
introdneed into Frame, about 7*7, sod need as an 
accompaniment to the voice, it gave a foetotw for 
pwatettoj several sounds shanlttoeousiy. Tbw&m 
lod to the discovery that there were- some s o un ds 


been one of the first of these. Other harmonica 
wars also mad, wWto(iriths®t uestioetog those am- 
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ployed by Bernal authors before Guido) show the 
origin of (bo art, end X the nw time prove it to 
liavo boon totally unknown to the ancient*. Primitive 
counterpoint is now called plain or simple counter¬ 
point, to distinguish it from the modern figured or 
florid counterpoint, iu which the melody is beautified 
and the general effect enriched by the irequent intro¬ 
duction of many successive notes m one port against a 
single note iu another. When the laws of counterpoint 
began to tie understood, vocal music oametobe divided 
ioto four parts, the lowest of wbiob was denominated 
tenor, the nest counter tenor, the third metotur, anil the 
highest tripluM and treble. About the middle of the 
15th century these parts were Increased to sis, and 
were called hue, baritone, tenor, contralto, mezzo- 
eeprano , end sc pram. 

Oovtcnuscser, kown'-ter-ekarp (Fr. confer, against, 
or appositei teearpe, scarp), in Mil., that side of the 
diton which is opposite the rampart and the scarp 
i below it. To form the outline of the countersenrp of 
(he main ditch of a fortress opposite ttiy of its sides, 
formed by two armi-bastion* and the curtain between 
them, arc* of circles should be described in front of 
the salient angles of the bastions from the angles them¬ 
selves as centres, and a tangent drawn to the arc in 
front of each bastion from the shoulder of the other. 
These fine* meet in » point in front of the curtain, 
which Is called the angle of the counterscarp. The 
ditch is thus contrived that it may be swept by cross¬ 
fires from the flunk*. The counterscarp of a ditch 
round an outwork is parallel to the rampart. Some¬ 
times it is revetted with masonry, and very steep ; lmt 
if it be constructed to admit of a hasty sortie being 
made on the enemy bv the garrison, it should slope in 
a gentle incline from the bottom of the diteh. 

OoUHtXBHOtr, Icown'-ter-eiiie (Let. contra, against; 
rignum, sign), the name given to a watchword selected 
by th* officer in commend, and privately communi¬ 
cated to the guards and sentries posted about» camp, 
or at tho entrance to a fortress, who have strict orders 
not to allow any one to pass into the citadel, or within 
the lines, unless he can gire this word, and thereby 
show that ho has the authority of the commanding 
officer to enter. 

Cocktkb-Tsxob Clv.f, kom'-ter-ten'-or kief, in 
Mus., the name given to the C clef when placed on 
tho third line, in order to accommodate the cuiuiter- 
tonor voice. 

Couvraa-Tsiros Voice, rote, a term applied to the 
highest nstural mole voice. It extends from K or F 
above G gamut to JB or C above tho treble clef note. 

COOKTIKG'HOCBK, kown'-iing hntee (Ang.-Sax ), the 
house or roCm specially appropriated by merchants, 
traders, and manufacturers, to the purpose of keep¬ 
ing their books, soonuntB, letters, and papers. 

CoujOTTlXtircX, knn’-tre (¥r.contredarue),a lively 
pointed air, calculated for dancing. It is of French 
origin, and was at one time so popular as to be trans¬ 
planted into almost every country in Europe. There 
are no established rules for the composition of airs 
to this dance, neither is it confined to any particular 
measure, so that any common lively song-tuna may be 
adapted to it* 

Covm, kotcn'-le, in British Owe., meant at first 
the territory under the jurisdiction of a count or earl; 
but at the present time it is a term, to tor as England 
and Scotland are eonooraed. synonymous with shire, 
the latter word coming from the Saxon, ami the former 
from the French. Iu Inland the term shire is not 
used as ah equivalent of .county ; neither would it ap¬ 
pear to be so .used in the English colonies, or in the 
states of North America, Some of the English coun¬ 
ties are almost identical with the old iaxon kiagdoms. 
A* a territorial division, the county is a comparatively 
late introduction into Seotlandi whilst in Ireland 
Its recognition it still more recent. In ell the 
eottfifne of England, with the exception of Durham, 
Westmoreland, and Cumberland, ekerift are appointed 
every Micnanlmu term for tbe execution of the laws. 
The. command of the militia of a county is vested in 
the lord-lieutenant, other county officers areJas- 
tices of the pmw, «**» rotubmu, high constable, 
bolWfl, and coroner. In England them are fihv-two 
ocuntisa, three ofwhwh.Lancasier, Cheater, and’Dur. 
horn, an called nountie* palatine (from peferium. 


defer* 


palace), beoanse tbe chief officer had originally regal 
power*, or power to administer justice equal with that 
exercised py tho monarch in nis palace. Scotland 
contain* thirty-three counties; Ireland thirty-two. 

Coe jot Cosronamt, in England, is n term applied 
to sot eral cities or boroughs which, in consequence of 
extraordinary privilege*, uo enabled to form counties 
by themselvM. 

Cocirrr Co pets. (See Co pets.) 

Coop, koo (Fr., * blow), is n term used in various 
ways to convey the ides of promptness and farce. 
Coup eFftat is a violent and arbitrary political measure; 
coup He tMdtre, a sudden and Striking change in the 
action of the scene; eoup tFceil, in military affairs, a 
rapid conception of the weakness and advantages of 
certain positions or arrangements of troops; e oupde 
main signifies a vigorous, prompt, and decisive military 
attack. 

Cornu, kvp'-let (Fr.), a pair of rhymes, two 
verses; a division of a hymn or ode, in which an equal 
number or equal measure of verses is found in each 
part, csllod a e tropic, 

Coc vans, too'.pan (g)e (Fr. cooper, to cut),in Finance, 
is a term applied to any cheque, or other piece of paper, 
cut otf from its counterpart. In a special sense; 
coupons a** lividend or interest warrants, which are 
presented ; payment by holders of debentures. All 
coupons in ' treat Britain must now liear a stamp. 

Coeeakx, koo-rint' (Fr. courant, running, from Let. 
currcrc, to run).—-In Her., when any anitnsJ, such as 
a deer or a dog, is drawn running at full speed, it is 
ilcseribed as courant. 

Courier, kanr'-c-er (Fr.).—There are two classes of 
eouners,—public and privuto. Public couriers are em¬ 
ployed by the government to carry dispatches expe¬ 
ditiously and snfelv to and from tlie ambassadors at 
foreign courts. They are accustomed to travel, able 
to speak several languages, and always ready, at a 
moment's notice, to set out either on horseback, by 
hired carriage, or hy rail, night or day. They are 
acquainted with all the regulations of passports, &c. 
I’nvstr couriers are servants employed by the opu¬ 
lent, w hen travelling in foreign countries, to facilitate 
their route, by going before to mala preparations, 
and by looking after their lodgings and general accom¬ 
modation. 

Coursing, koare'-iag (Lat. cam, I run), tbe sport 
of hunting hares with' greyhounds, which follow the 
game by sight and not by scent. Tbe breed of grey- 
bounds has greatly improved in this country, and 
coursing has become very popular. Conning meetings 
are held in open parts or the country where hares ora 
ubundant, and tho owners of greyhounds enter their 
respective dogs for various stakes. A judge is appointed, 
whose duty it is to decide with reapeot to the merits 
of the dogs engaged. The sport then begins by two 
dogs being selected for s course. They are restrained by 
the " slipper," a man who holds them by a long strong 
cord, with a spring ultuched to their collars. The field 
is then beaten for a hare. When it is fonnd, it is 
allowed SO to 100 yards start, or " law," aa it is called j 
the judge then gives the word "go," and the slipper 
frees the dogs by mean* of the spring. The judge 
follows tbe greyhound* through the whole course, and 
awards the victory to the dog which shows tbe finest 
qualities of speed, end a ranee, and sagacity, sad not 
ucoestsrily to the dog which kills the hare. Conning 
i* of great antiquity, and is treated of by Arrian, wbo 
flourished *.». 150. It was first promised by th* Gauls, 
and wo* a popular sport with the socient Greek*. 

Court, koart ( Sax . curt,' tat. curia, a senate-house), 
originally meant tbe place inclosed by tha buildings of 
a feudal castle; afterwards it came to denote the re¬ 
tinue or eounoii of a sovereign. {Sac Horn House- * 
sons.) 

Court. —In Law, a court is defined to be a place 
wherein justice i* judicially administered ; and os by 
oar excellent constitution the sole executive power «f 
the laws is vested in the person of the sovereign, ft win 
follow that aS courts of justice (which are the nefisu 
by which she administer* the law*) are derived front 
the power of the crown ; for, whether cr e ate d fey act of 
(wtaawt or letters patent, or nbsiathig by pre¬ 
scription (tha only method* by wbiob any court of' 
judicature am exist), th# queen* eb«K*t in the former 
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is expressly, end in the lsttar impliedly, given. Ill ait 
them courts the sovereign is sspposso, innontempla- 
tion of lsw, to bo always proseat; but *» (hot is, in 
fact, impossible, the is there represented by her judge*, 
whose power is only an emanation of the royal pre¬ 
rogative. Tor tl>« more speedy, universal, and Impar¬ 
tial administration of jus ties between aubjeot aad 
subject, the Uw bat appointed a prodigious variety of 
oourte,—some with a more limited, others with a more 
extensive jurisdiction; somo constituted to inquire 
only, others to hear and determine; toms to deter¬ 
mine in the first instance, others upon appeal, and by 
way of review. All these in their tarns will be taken 
notice of in their respective pieces; but we may here 
mention one distuictiup that runs throughout them oil; 
viz,, that some oT theih are coarts <tf record, others not 
of record. A court of record is that where the acts and 
judicial proceedings are enrolled on parchment for a 
perpetual 'memorial and testimony, which rolls are 
called the recorde of the court, and are of aueb high 
and euperdminent authority, that their truth is not to 
he called in question ; for it is a settled rule and maxim, 
that, nothing shall hie averred against a record, nor 
shall any plea, or even proof, he admitted to tlu* con¬ 
trary. And if the existeuce of a record be denied, it 
shall be tried by nothing but itself; that is, upon bare 
inspection whether there be any such record or no, 
otherwise there would be no cud of disputes; but if 
there appear any mistake of the clerk in making up 
such record, the court will direct bun to amend it. All 
courts of record are the queen’s courts, in right of her 
crown snd royal diguity; and therefore every court of 
record has authority to fine and imprison ior contempt 
of its authority; while, on the other hand, the very 
erection of a new jurisdiction, with power of tine or 
imprisonment, makes it instantly a court of record. 
But the courts not af record, or those of them, at least, 
in which tbo common law is administered, arc of in¬ 
ferior dignity; and, in a less proper sense, the queen’s 
court* and these */e not intrusted by the law with any 
po\tV to fine or imprison the subjects of the realm, 
unless by.-tlie express provision of some act of parlia¬ 
ment. Iu these also the proceedings are not enrolled 
or recorded ; but as well their existence as the truth 
of the matters therein contained, shall, if disputed, be 
tried and determined by a jury. In every court there 
must be, at least, three constituent parts,—tbo actor, 
rent, and jndex ; the actor, or plaintilf, who complains 
of an injury done; the revs, or defendant, who is called 
upon to make satisfaction for it; and the judex, or 
judicial power, which is to examine the truth of the 
tact, to determine the law arising on that fact, and, if 
any injury appears to have been douc, to ascertain, 
and, by its officers, to apply ths remedy. (As to 
appeals against the decision of different courts, »*e 
irnuu.) 

Cotn, AHHIES 1 .TT. (See Anutas nr.) 

Copgx, Axcit (ixaCov’s, is an ecclesiastical court, 
but the most inferior in the whole ecclesiastical polity. 
It is held before a judge appointed by himself, and 
called ms official. Its jurisdiction, until the establish¬ 
ment of the Court of Probate, comprised the granting 
of probate* and administration*. It has jurisdiction 
over eodenasticsl cause* in general arising within the 
archdeaconry, and in ordinary oases the party may 
commence h\* suit either in this court nr the bishop'*, 
though in some archdeaconries the suit must be com¬ 
menced in the former, to the exclusion of the latter. 
Prom. the Archdeacon’* Coart an appeal. lice, by 
M Hen, Till. c. IS, to that of the bishop, 

C mm 09 A seals. (Set A scuts.) 

Const or Assu*. (Am Anna.) _ 

Const 09 B*jr»»OTtCT*—Jurisdiction in esse* of 
bankruptcy is committed to certain commissioners aad 
to the'judges of county courts (except those of the 
metropolitan county oourta), with a final appeal to the 
lords justice*. There is also » *nt»?4inato jurisdiction 
given to tbo registrars of the several courts. The 
coarts of the commissioners are held in the principal, 
or London district, in Beainghell Street, soil the dis¬ 
trict court* are held in several provincial towns. The 
subordinate power* of the registrars are defined by 
the Bankruptcy Act of Ififil, sec*. 82 aad 68; bat the/ 
have no power to commit or to hear a disputed ad¬ 
judication, or BD^ qaestton of ths allowance or sos- 
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C iioo of an order of discharge. The Londoncoart 
ths power to transfer tbs proceeding* from on* 
district court to anotber.or to n oouuty court, and the 
majority in number aad nit* of ths creditors may 
resolve that the proceeding* shell be traoslhmd to '. 
the county court of any district other than the metro¬ 
politan district ; and the oourt is to order the Sara* 
accordingly. A* wo have before to *omo ostent treated 
of the law of bankruptcy, and incidentally of the powers 
of the court, the reader is rslerred to the title BAMS* 
aver. 

Coe *t Basov it s eourt incident to ovei/manor in 
the kingdom, to be hidden by the steward within tb# 
manor, l’bi* eourt baron i* of two nature* t the oho 
a customary court, appertaining entirely to copyholders, 1 
in w Inch their estates are transferred by surrender and 
admittance, and other matters relative to their tenor* 
only; the other is a court of common hsw, but not otto 
of record, and i* before tile freeholders who owe suit 
and service to tho manor, the steward being rather 
the registrar than the judge. It may held pleas of , 
any personal actions, ot debt, trespass, on the caw, Or 
the like, where tho debt or damages do not amount to 
forty ahilliugs. But the proceedings may be removed 
into the superior aourts, and, after judgments given, 
a writ ot Jalte judgment ties to the courts at West¬ 
minster, to rehear and review the cause; which dream- 
staiu-e* being productive of great vexation and delay, 
this court bus now fallen into disuse. (Acs COVBX Ot 
Til X Hu mi a it ii, and the statute there quoted.) 

Count, Cxhtusl Ontsunsi,. (Are CtatuAL Cntwt* 
run Coubt.) 

Coubt or Cmmnii a court military held befos* 
the eaii-tnnrahiil, it has cognizance of contracts and 
other manor* touching deeds of arms and war, as well 
out of the realm as in it; and from its ssntenoe an 
appeal lies immediately to the queen in person. This 
court -was in great reputation in the times of pure 
chivalry, and afterward* during our connsotfon with 
tlio continent by the territories which our princes held 
in Franco, but ha* long since fallen autirety out of 
use, on uuemitit Of the feebleness of its jurisdiction wad 
want of power to enforce its judgments, a* it can 
neither flue nnr imprison, not being a court of record. 

Coubt of Tun Cirqsi Posts.—T heso havo an ax- 
clusivc jurisdiction (boioro the mayor and jurats of the . 
porta), in which exclusive jurisdiction the queen's ordi¬ 
nary writ does not run. A writ of error Be* from tho 
mayor and jurats of each port to the lord warden of 
the C'oicjuc Forts in bi* Court of Shepwey, and from 
that to the Queen's Bench. (Sec Ctnqun Boats, and 
Counts, Hnnrwar.) 

Coubt or tux Glebe or in* Msbkx*.—T his court 
is the most inferior court of criminal jurisprudence in 
the kingdom; hut is incident to every fair sod market 
therein, to guniah misdemeanour* committed in Such 
fair or market, as s court of pied ponirt (which set) Is 
to determine all disputes relating to private or civil 
property. The object of the jurisdiction is principal)/ ' 
liit- ci'giiunnoeof weights srd measures, to toy Whether ■ 
they he ol the true standard thereof or not, whioh 
standard was anciently committed to the custody of 
the bishop, who appointed some clerk under bita to 
1 inspect the abuse of them mere narrowly; and better, 
this officer, though in most coses a layman, is 0 tiled 
the clerk at the market. v 

Coubt of Comwoh Puss, or, a* it 1* sometime* 
technically called, the Court of umom Sunk. is Oltr 
ot the three superior coart* of common tow, oitd j* n 
court of record, cud in that capacity takes eegntfUltlee 
of all actions between subject and subject, wtthqnt ex- - 
sept ion, iocloding formerly the extensive ekM# of reel 
nothin*, of which it etifi mtalo* rh* feweervivtogspc- 
eiea. (Sec Action.) And over remedies of thin kind 
(which formerly excelled rid other* to itopOrtnOto) it 
bee always exercised on exclusive jnrisdtcucn, as it did 
also over fines aad recoveries, while these mode* of 
assurance existed, and stilt dee* over the fernuutf - 
conveyance now substituted for them. For these 
reasons, and also because it* authority intbesc ihatti-r* 1 
we* original, and not warned (an in the cas* of the 
Exchequer end Queen’s Bench), it has always been 
considered a* theprinciptl rest Of ton learning Wins 
tire to ordf aary uwm between men and man, sodte 
styled by Lord Cok« the lock end key of the ecaunon 
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law. It bM the exclusive Jurisdiction of deciding 
questions of low relating to the right* of voters for 
members of parliament, in esses stated by revising 
barristers. it boa no authority, however, like the 
Exchequer, in matter* relating to the revenne. The 
judge* are at present five in number, one chief and 
four puisne jastiees, and from their decision proceed¬ 
ing, in error may be taken into the Exchequer 
chamber. It to one of the three courts celled the 
Muptrioreourtt, or the mmrit at Weilmituter, the other 
two being the courts of Queen’s Deneh und Exchequer. 

Co out, Consitwnax. —E very diocesan bishop has « 
court held in bit cathedral for the trial of ell ecclesias¬ 
tical causes arising within his diocese, and iu which 
probates and administrations were granted previous to 
the establishment of the Court of Probate. The bishop’s 
chancellor, or hia commissary, is the judge, and from 
bis sentence an appeal lie, to the arohbisbop of the 
province. 

Count, OoKtnrvt or.—Contempts of conrt are 
either direct, which openly insult or resist the powers 
of the courts or the persons of the judges who preside 
there, or else are conteijuetiHtd, which (without such 
gross insolence nr direct opposition) plainly tend to 
create a Universal disregard of their authority. All 
oonrts of record are the queen’s courts, in right of her 
crown and royal dignity; nnd, therefore, every court 
of record has authority to fine and imprison for con¬ 
tempt of its euthority. Tho principal instances of 
oither sort ere the following kinds;—'1. Those com¬ 
mitted by inferior judges end magistrates, hr acting 
unjustly, oppressively, or irregularly, in administering 
those portions of justice which aro intrusted to their 
distribution, or by disobeying tho royal writs issued 
out of tho superior courts; by proceeding in a cause 
after it it pot a etop to, or removed by writ of pro- 
hibttlon, oertiorari, error, supersedeas, or the like. 
2, Those committed by sheriffs, baililTS, gaolers, or 
other officers of the court, by abusing the process of 
the lew, or deosiving the parties by any net of oppres¬ 
sion, extortion, collusive behaviour, or culpable neg¬ 
lect of duty. 8. Those committed by attorneys aud 
solicitors. (See AtioaifBY.) 4. Those committed by 
jurymen in collateral matters relating to the disuliargo 
of their ofBee such ae making defaults when sum¬ 
moned, refusing to be sworn or to give any verdict, 
eating or drinking without leave of the court, end 
especially at tho cost of either party, uud other mis¬ 
behaviour and irregularities of a similar kind: but not 
in the mere exercise of their judicial capacities, as by 
giving a fries or erroneous verdict, fi. Those com¬ 
mitted by witnesses, by making default when sum¬ 
moned. refosing to be sworn or examined, or pre¬ 
varicating in their evidence 1 when sworn. 6. Those 
committed by parties to eny suit or proceeding before 
the court by disobedience to any rub' or order made in 
the progress of a cause, or other proceeding; as by 
non-payment of costs awarded by the court upon a 
motion, or by non-observance of awards duly made by 
arbitrators or umpires after having entered into a rule 
for submitting to such determination. However, the 
contempt in snob eases as last mentioned is, in general. 
Consequential or eonstruotiva only; as it implies no 
actual disregard of authority, but may proceed from 
the poverty of the party. 7. Those committed by any 
person* in tb* way of disobedience to tho queen's 
writ*, or other disrespect to the eourt’a authority, or 
writing to a judge privately on a matter before the 
court. B«me of these contempts may arise in the free 
of the <aonn ; eg by rude aud contumelious behaviour ; 
by obstinacy, perverseness, or prevarication j by breach 
or the peace, or anv wilful disturbance whatever: others 
in the absence of the party, ae by disobeying or treat- 
lag with disrespect the sovereign’* writ, or the rotes or 
proem of the oourt, by perverting such writ or proem 
to the purpose of privets rneboe, extortion, or injustice; 
by Speaking i 
judges aotin, 

lUblliMOnttti __ __ 

tlon of the court) of causes then depending & judg¬ 
ment ; by gross or wilful misbehaviour to au offioer of 
the oourt m the performance of his duty, or treating 
the process of the court with actual disrespect or con¬ 
tempt} and by anything, iu short, that deni oust rates 
« gross want of that regard and retpnot which, wheat 
642 
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onoe court* of iuerioe ere deprived of, their authority 
(to necessary for the mod or the kingdom) i* entirely 
lost among the people, (See ixuxStfttni, Conor- 
un.) 

Coon or ran Couoim is a court of record, to 
inquire into the mattere referred to trader the article 
Coaomrn, fa few. A* there stated, hie principal duty 
to to inquire into the deaths of parties, end id general 
he ought to hold hi* court evvtr tintm eorvorit, upon 
view of the body. 

Coma, Count 1 .— 1 The County Conrt. ae it exist* at 
common law, and independently of the branch now 
added to it by statute, is a court incident to the juris¬ 
diction of the sheriff. It Is not a court of record, but 
might entertain all personal action* to nuv amount by 
virtue of a special writ, called a jwtirln, issued out of 
the common-law side of the court of Clrsnoery. This 
power was taken away on the establishment of the new 
(.•minty courts. The freeholders of the county are tho 
real judges in this oourt, and the sheriff is the minis¬ 
terial officer. Ail outlawries of absconding offender* 
are there proclaimed, and all popular elections, os of 
coroners, verdcrcrs, and knights of the shire, most bo 
made tn plena comitatn, or in fall county court. Pro¬ 
ceedings it*-« removable from hence into ihe superior 
courts hi ■ -it of pone or renordari, in the same man¬ 
ner as fr . oundred courts and courts baron; and jjte 
same wn of false judgment may be had iu the nature 
of » writ of error. (See reference in Ci iu sts, Roxotfia.) 

Cor nr, Gustoxabt, to distinct from the Court Boron 
(although usually held at the same time). Tbe Court 
Baron is that of tho freeholders of a manor, whilst tbe 
Customary Court is that of tho copyholders pr cus¬ 
tomary tenant*. It to hold before the lord or lady of 
tho manor, the steward, and a jury, called the Homage, 
or homage jury, who ore tenants of the manor. The 
chief business at these courts to to admit tenants to 
their property on tbe death or alienation of tho pre¬ 
ceding tenant. The jury moke presentments ofde- . 
faults and deaths of tenants, ana assess fines for ad- ] 
mil tanec of the tenants. 

Corxv or Dxlxoatbs woe formerly the great oourt 
of appeal in oil ecclesiastical courts, but its fractions 
have been superseded by the Judicial Committee of 
tho I’rivy Council. 

Court or Excoxquxb was at first intended princi¬ 
pally to order the rovpnuesof the crown, end to recover 
the king’s debts and duties, though it has since ac¬ 
quired, and originally by usurpation, the additional 
chnrnct er of an ordinary conrt ofjnstiee between subject 
and subject. It to called the Exchequer (seuecarian) 
from the chequered cloth, resembling a chessboard, 
which covered the table thero, and on which, when 
certain of tho king's accounts were made up, tbe earns 
were marked and scored with counter*. It consists of 
two divitions,—the receipt of the Exchequer, and the 
court orj udieial port of it. It formerly had jurisdiction 
as a court of equity; but this was transferred to the 
conrt of Chancery, except in matters of revenne- It 
is therefore now a oourt of revenue and a court of 
common law. In the former capaaity it ascertains and 
enforces, by proceedings appropriate to the case, tho 
proprietary rights of the crown against tho subjects of 
the realm; in tbe latter it administers redress between 
subject end subject in all actions whatsoever, except 
in the few apeeies of real actions which still survive tho , 
general demolition of that class. These are exclusively ‘ 
uuder tbe jurisdiction of tb* court of Common fleas. 

It is a court of record, end its judges are five in num¬ 
ber, consisting of on* chief baron sad four puisne 
Aarons, as in this court theJudges are termed. It is 
oneof the three court* celled the superior courts. Or the 
Marts at Wertmutter, the other two being the court of 
Common Pleas and the court of Queen’s Bench. 

Court or Excjuqukb Csaxbxs.— This to a conrt 
of appeal to correct the error* of other jurisdiction?. 
It exists—1. as a court of mere debate, such eause* 
from the other courts being sometimes sojourned into 
it se the judges, upon argument, find tp be of great 
weight aud difficulty, before any judgment ts jjrhwn b» 
them in (he court below. It thea consists of au tho 
judges of the three superior courts of common law, 

! ana now and then the lord chancellor also. 2. As a 
court of error. It then consists of the judges of the 
;two superior courts ether than Shat whose judgment 
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la appealed against, sitting odUeetfrelyaa a eourt of 
error in the Exchequer chamber to revise snob judg¬ 
ment. A writ of error lies from tins court to tne 
House of Peers. 

Corox foot., a teeter much employed to ancient 
times by nobles and wealthy persons, to enliven the 
time by juts and witty remarks. During the Middle 
Ages, we court fool became an indispensable officer. 
He usually bad his head abated, and wore a fool's cap 
of gay odours, with asa's ears and a cock's oomb. He 
often had bells attached to bis cap, sad carried a 
, sceptre Variously formed. The dress, however, gene- 
' rally depended on the caprice of his master. Triboulut, 
the court fool to Francis 1., king of France, obtained 
an historical reputation, as did also bU successor 
Bmsquet. English court jesters disappeared with the 
Stuart dynasty; one of the last examples beirg Arm¬ 
strong, who died in 16-16, Afterwards half-witted per* 
sons were employed u court fools by noblemen; nut 
towards tbe end of the 17th and tbc Iwginniug of the 
18th century the custom was entirely abolished. 

Cotax ot Hiuh CoW»li>SloX.—This was a court in 
causes ecclesiastical. It was erected and united to the 
jegal power by virtue of the statute 1 Kits. e. 1, and 
was intended to vindicate the dignity of the- Church by 
reforming, ordering, and correcting the ecclesiastical 
■state ana persons, and all manner of errors, heresies, 
schisms, abuses, offences, contempts, and enormities. 
It was abolished by statute 16 Chits. I. c. 11 . 

Corot of ran Hundred is only a larger court 
boron, being held fur all the inhabitant* of a particular 
hundred, instead of a manor. The ./toe suitors are 
hero also the judges, and the steward the rrg.ftrur, as 
in the case of a court baron. Causes are equally linldo 
to removal benoe, and may bo reviewed, us in the 
court baron, and in practice no resort to this cmirt is 
over made. By the 9 & 10 Viet. o. 03, s. 1 i, provision 
is made enabling the lord of any hundred, or of anv 
honor, manor, or liberty, having uny court m right 
thereof in which debts or demands may be recovered. 
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tbe making, but also for the execution of the laws; by 
(be trial of great and enennout offenders, whether 
lords or wmaunein, in the method of parliamentary 
impeachment. {St* Ixrasr vmxxt.) The cowrfqf omr 
indy die Quean in fortiament ts held during th# session 
of parliament for tha trial of an indicted peer.- (As* 
Lords, Rocs* o».) 

Corar o» JfmvuAM it a branch annexed to the 
Court of Arebea. It has a jurisdiction over all tbosa- 
parisbes dispersed through the province of Canterbury, 
in the midst of other dioceses, which are exempt from 
the ordinary's jurisdiction, and subject to the metro¬ 
politan only. All ecclesiastical causes arising within 
tbeso peculiar or exempt jurisdictions are originally 
cognisable by this court, from which an appeal lint to 
tho Court of Arches. 

Court or Pup potman, or Ft* FowdAb (ewrto 
perf<* pHlvorieati), so called from the dusty Amt of tho 
suitors; or, according to Lord Coke, because justice 
is there done as-speeoily as dust can full from the foot. 
Uui the etymology given us by a learned modern writer 
(Barrington's Observations on the Slat. 687) Is much 
more ingenious aud satisfactory; it being derived. 
Recording to him, from pieit puldreaux (a pedlar, in Old 
French), and therefore signifying the court of such 
petty chapmen as resort to fairs or markets, It is a 
court of record incident to every fair and maricet, 
though fallen into disuse, and now in a manner for¬ 
gotten, of which the steward of lum who owns of tun 
the toll of the fair or market is the judge; and its 
jurisdiction extends to administer justice for nil com¬ 
mercial injuries dono in that very fair or market, and 
not iu uny. preceding one; so tliat the injury must bo 
done, complained of, heard, and determined within 
the tunc during which the fair or market is held. Tho 
court has cognisance of nil matters of contract that 
can‘possibly arise within the precinct of that fair or 
market; aud tho plaintiff must make oath that tho 
cause of action arose there. From this court a writ 
of error lies in the nature of appeal to tbe courts at 

XI- ^ a fin .. , is! -1 


to surrender to her Majesty the right of holding such \ Westminster. Tho reason of its original institution 
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Hi-eniw to have been to do justice expeditiously among 
tho variety of person* that resort from distant pianos 
to a fair or market, since it is probable that no inferior 
court might be able to serve its process, or execute its 
judgments, on both, or perhaps either of ths parliesf 
slid therefore, unless this court, had boon erected, the 
romidainant must neoci sarily have resorted, even its 
tin- flrit instance, to some superior judicature. Courts 
similar to (he pin-powder courts were usual both with 
Greeks and Iranians, who introduced fairs into Gar¬ 
ni any and tho North.— H«f. Fosbroks’s Dictionary of 


court. After which it ahull bo discontinued 

Court on Hustings. (8*» Coubts on London.) 

Court ot ItftjuiRV.—On some occasions, tin* crown 
directs a court q/'inmttru to be held in cases of breach 
of tile Articles of War, the object of which is to ascer¬ 
tain tho propriety of resorting to ulterior proceedings 
against the party charged. 

Coubt-Lhkt, or Vxsw ot Fbanxi'M.dgb, is a court 
of record, and held once in tho year, hut imt oftnner, 
within a particular hundred, lordship, or manor, before 
tbe steward of the feet. Its original intent was ( o view 
tbe frankpledges, that is, the freemen within the liberty. 

Besides this, the preservation of the peace and the 
chastisement of divers minute offences are its objects. 

Tbe jurisdiction of tbe court is the same as that of the 
Sheriff’s Town, or ancient County Court, and extend* 
from common nuisances, and other material offences 
against the peace and pohlio tirade, down to eavou- 
dropping, waifs, and irregularities in public common*. 

Tho court has grown into a stale of desuetude, by 
reason of its holding it* session so sri mm, and of the 
business, for the most part, having devolved upon the 
quarter session*. 

Coubx, Loans Jrsrrcx*'.—-This is a court or appeal 
In Chancery, and consist* of tho lord chuuceilor and 
two judges, colled tbe Lords Justices, and posses* e* all 
the jurisdiction exercised by the lord chauecDor him¬ 
self, ao (ferae Ukr judicial business is Chancery is con¬ 
cerned, without prejudice, however, to bis right to sit, 
as formerly, alone. To tide court (tha powers of which 
may bo exercised sot only by its Bill body but by either 
of its judges), together win the lord chancellor, or by 
both the judge# apart from the lord chancellor, an 
appeal from tbe master of tbe rolls and each of the 
vice-chancellors may be referred. Or may bo enter¬ 
tained by the lord chancellor alone, sitting in bia pro¬ 
per jurisdiction; and from these appellate jurisdic¬ 
tion* an appeal in turn lies to the House of Lords. This 
is also the court of appeal in matter* in bankruptcy. 

Corot OP Ores snfuxint, and General Gael 
Delivery. Tbe jurisdiction of thi* court will be found 
under Amixis. , 

Corot o» Fa*ua**»te~The high court off partut v . _. , 

neiit is tbs supreme court of the kingdom, not only for [ dktment, and others iu * summary way, by motion, and 
M3 


Ats hour tic*. 

CoPllT, 1'UXSXKIATION AT. (.?** FaXSXNTATtOR AT 

COI BY.) * 

Count on tub Patvr Council is the great court of 
spurn] iu alt ecclesiastical causes, and those from the 
colonics, and waa substituted for the former -appeal 
court, Viz. tho Court Of Delegates, which was composed 
of eotiirtm.tinners appointed under tbe great seal. Prac¬ 
tically, all the judicial authority of tho privy council fa 
now exercised by a coeunirtse of privy councillor*, oalled 
the Ju.UHnl Committee of the Vriry Council, who MSN 
the allegations and proofs sod make their report to 
her Majesty in council, by whom the judgment f* Anally 

given. 

Cor XT OP Qua mm Sbssion, or General (ksrtsv 
Seuioru of the peace, i- a court that must be held in 
every county once in every qunrter at a year, in the 
first week after each of tbe following day#,—the Uth 
October, the S8tb December, tha 31 m Mari% and -ha 
Stth Jane, Wore two or more justices Of the peace, 
owe of whom must be of the quorum, The juriedlotlcm 
of the court extends to the trying and determining of 
all felonies, misdemeanour*, and trespass*#, except 
treason, murder, or capita) felony, which, when com¬ 
mitted by a person not previously convicted of fmfty, 
is punishable with transportation for life, and except 
certain other offences enumerated In the ant* of 4 A 6 
Vtet. o. 66, of 5A.fi Victim 38, Bad 0 Aid Vfet, 0 .» 8 , 
It* jurisdiction comprises offence* relation to tho game 
laws, highway*, alehouses, bastard children, Hie Settle¬ 
ment and provision for the {poor, •errant*’ wage*, and 
apprentice*. Some of these are proceeded upon by in- 
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Court of Queen’* Bench 


order thereupon, which proceedings may for the most 
part (aniens guarded against bp particular statutes} be 
Ti-motod into the court of Queen's Bench bp wnt of 
eeriiarurifacku tm» Cbbtiokiri), and be there either 
quashed or confirmed. The court also manage* the 
jmniiciul affairs of the countp, and makes county-rates, 

>md superintends the prisons and pauper lunatic osy- 
1 urns in the countp. As regards the countp of Middle- 
iu>x, two sessions, or adjourned sessions of the peace, 
nre, bp 7 A 8 Viet. c. 71, to be held in every calendar 
month, and the first sessions in January, April, July, 
ntid October respectively, are to be the general quarter 
sessions of the county; and the second sessions in 
those months are adjournments of the general quarter 
sessions; and a serjoant or barrister-at-law, of not less 
than ten pears' standing, and in the commission of the 
jieoeo for the county, and qualified by law to net as 
such Justice of the peace, is appointed by her Majesty 
to be the nssistunt-judgo of the court. In many mu¬ 
nicipal corporations or boroughs, there is also a court 
of quarter sessions of tbq peace, having, in general, the 
same authority in cases arising within the limits of the 
borough os the comity quarter sessions witbui the 
county. But of such court the recorder of the 
borough la the solo judge, and he is to hold the court 
onee iu every quarter of a year, or at such other and {order to pa 
more frequent times os, in hm discretion, he mnv think j c. -15, tht ■ 
fit, or her Majesty may direct. (See CcsTos ltoic- 
toira.) 

Cocut or Quaint's (or Kihg’s) Ilxtfcn, so called 
because the sovereign used formerly to me there in 
persou, the Btyle of this court being vwarn <p*o retjt or 
rrgind. In the reign of a king it t* culled the Kinft 
Match, and during'the protectorate oi Cromwell was 
styled the tipper Mcnih. It is a court of record and 
the supreme court of common law in the kingdom, 
consisting of a chief justice and four puisne justices, 
who are, by their office, the sovereign conservators of 
the peace and supreme coroners of the land. Vet. 
though the sovereign himself used to sit in this court, 
and still is supposed so to do, he did not, neither by 


Court*, County 


Coen or Bmrxu is a temporary tribunal erected 
by virtu* of a commission under the neat seat, which 
formerly used to lie granted pro re wild id the pleasure 
of the crown, hot now at the discretion upd nomination 
of the lord chancellor, lord treasurer, and ohiefnisWoea, 
pursuant to the Statute of Sewers, 83 Hen. VIII. o. 6. 
Their jurisdiction is to overlook the repairs of the banka 
and walla of the semconat and navigable rivers, or, with 
the consent of a certain proportion of the owners aud 
occupiers, to make new cues, and to cleanse such rivers 
and the streams connected therewith, and is confined 
to euoh county or particular district os the commission 
shall expressly name. The commissioners are a court 
of record, and may fine and imprison for contempt, 
and, iu the execution of their duty, may proceed by 
jury, or upon their own viaw, and may take order for 
the removal of any annoyance, or the safeguard and 
conservation of the sewers within their commission, 
either according to the laws and customs of Hornsey 
Marsh, or otherwise, at their own discretion. They 
mar also assess such rates or scots upon the owners 
of lands within their district as they shall judge neces¬ 
sary ; and if any person refuses to pay them, the 
commissioners mny levy the same by sale of his goods 
and chattels, or sell his freehold or copyhold lands, in 
uch scots or assessments. By 4 AS Viet. 
'» also empowered, for the purpose of 
defraying ■ u expenses iucidcnt to the commission as 
in the act particularized, to tax in the gross in each 
parish such lauds ns arc within the jurisdiction, but so 
that such lauds shall contribute thereto in proportion 
to the benefit' received as compared with tlio lauds of 
the other parishes, which tax shall he denominated the 
general sewers lax, and be recoverable by distress and 
snlc. Their conduct is under the control of the court 
of Queen's Dench, which will prevent or punish imy 
illegal or tyrannical proceedings. Before dismissing 
the subject, it may lie noted that Hornsey Marsh, abovo 
mentioned, is m the county of Kent, forming a tract 
containing lil.ooo ucres, and is governed by certain 
ancient and equitable laws of sewers composed by 

U.. _l_t_ i..k_• _.*_ 


lawls he empowered to, determine nny cause or motion J Henry de Bathe, a venerable judge in the reign of 
but by the mouth of his judges, to whom he both com -1 King Henry Ill., from which laws ail commissioners of 
nutted his whole judicial authority. The jurisdiction sewers in England may receive light and direotiott. 


of this court Is very high and trnnucriuiaut. Jtkicps 
all inferior jurisdictions within the hounds of tlinir 
authority, and mny either remove thoir proceedings, 
to he determined here, or prohibit their progress 
below. It superintends all civii corporations in the 
kingdom. It commands magistrates and others to do 
what their duty requires in every esse where there is 
no other specific remedy. It protects the liberty of 
th*.subject by speedy and summnry interposition. It 
take* cognisance both of criminal and civil causes, the 
former on what is called the crown sale, or in the 
crown office, the latter on the plea Rida of the court. 
On the crown side, or iu the crown oiltce, it takes 
cognizance of all criminal coses, from treason down to 
the moat trivial misdemeanour or breach of tlurpeaco. 
Into this court indictments from all interior courts 
may be removed by writ of certiorari, aud the manner 
of trial In this court is either at bar (which rarely 
happens) or at mri print. On the plea side, or civil 
branch, it enjoys a general jurisdiction and cognisance 
over ell notions between subject and subject, those of 
the real class only excepted, which are entertained by 
the eourt of Connnou Pleas. It does not meddle, 
however, with matters of revenue, which belong to the 
court of Exchequer. It is one of the three courts 
called the Superior courts, or courts at Wntmituttr, 
Hie other two being the courts of Common Fleet and 
Exchequer. A writ of error lies from this cuqgt to the 
.Exchequer Chamber. (3r« Cixnouti.) 

Conn, Roux, i* one of the broaches of the court 
of Chancery, presided over by » judge who is etUed 
theAferier of tht EoUe, and who was originally ap- 
potMMthnly tor the superintendence of the writs and 
reetgHtopert lining to it* common-law department, 
but MfRHWopied also to sit on the equity side as a epa- 
rsto thopfh subordinate judge, lie turn jurisdiction 
Iu Ml proceedings iu equity, except such as, by the 
course of the eourt, ere appropriated to the great 
•eel alone. The Ml of 1A 3 Viet. o. M, vested in him 
the custody of toe public records. 

Conn ot ScsSKur. (Jw Session, Com or.) 

*44 


Court nr Siihi-way is a court held before the lord- 
warden of the Ciuqua Ports. A writ of orror lies from 
the mayor and jurats of each port to the lord-warden 
in his court of Shcpwuy, end from thence to the 
Queen's Bench. 

Court, Siirritfs’, or 3ntnm' Tounir, or rota¬ 
tion, is a court of record held twice in every year, 
within a month alter Easter or Michaelmas, before the 
sheriff, m different parts of the county; being, indeed, 
only the turn of the sheriff to keep a court leat iu each 
respective hundred: this, therefore, is the great court 
lect of the county, as (he County Court it the court 
baron -, for out of this, for the ease of the sheriff, was 
taken the court leet, or view qffrankpledge, which see. 

Courts, Borodoh, were originally founded from the 
favour of the crown to particular distriote, tot the con¬ 
venience of the inhabitants, that they might prose ante 
their suits, end receive justice at home. The courts 
at Westminster have, for the moet part, a concurrent 
jurisdiction with them, or else a superintendeucy over 
them. Their proceedings ought to be according to the 
course of the common law, unless otherwise ordered 
by parliament. By the Municipal Act, 6 A 6 Will. IV. 
c. 7tt, the recorder is to be the judge in any court of 
record for civil actions in the boroughs to which the 
not extends, if such eourt be not regulated by the pro. 
visions of any local act; but he may appoint a deputy. 
From these courts, where they arc courts of record, a 
wnt of error Dee in general to the court of Qoeen's 
Bench. A detailed statement ee to all the borough 
courts, county courts, courts of requests, and other 
locel courts throughout the kingdom (ee they existed 
previously to the 8 A 10 Viet. o. 95), showing the 
extent of their jurisdiction, th* authority under which 
they were held, end their form of process, Ac., will tos 
found in the fourth Report of the Common lav Com¬ 
missioners, Appendix, Fort II. Mo. t. 

Courts on CimuwM or m ITjtamttntb. 
(Set Dkitrusitixs.) 

Courts, Court* The n e cess i ty bring Alt of estab¬ 
lishing throughout the vi hole kingdom some sotisfsetury 
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Courts, County 


rad uniform plan of proceeding fur recovery of*11 debt* 
and demand* below a certain amount, it was conceived 
that new inferior court*, with improved machinery rad 
an ample jurisdiction, might advantageously be created 
odder the name of Cottnty Comfit, which should form, 
as it were, a branch of that raolent and well-known 
institution. This design waa carried ont hr the statute 
9 4 10 Viet. c. 93. By the effect of this set, and Of 
order* of council subsequently made thereon, pursuant 
to it* provisions, tha courts of request, which ’this court 
wa* intended to supersede, hare in general been abo¬ 
lished. The act provide*, that for all purpotea, except 
tboee within the jurisdiction of the now court* to be 
hobien thereunder, the county court* *h*U be holdeu 
a* before. By the act referred to and subsequent 
statute*, the jurisdiction of the county court* extend* 
arer England, except the city of London, and ha* been 
from tune to time materially enlarged. It include* all 
plea* of personal action* where the debt or damage 
claimed U not more than £60, whether on balance of 
account or otherwise, or when reduced by set-off under 
that aum, with the exception, however, of actions of 1 
ejectment, or in which tha title to nny incorporeal 
hereditament, or to ray toll, Otir. market, or franchise, 

, ah all be ill question, or in which the validity of any 
devise, bequest, or limitation under will or settlement 
way be disputed, except a* hereinafter mentioned; or 
for any malicious prosecution, libel, slander, seduc¬ 
tion, or breach of promise of marriage. It also ex¬ 
tends to the recovery of any demand not exceeding 
£30, which is the whole or part of the unliquidated 
balance ot a partnership account, or claimed by way 
of distributive share under au intestary, nr as legacy 
under a will. It has concurrent power’with the »upe. 
rinr courts to give tmmmarv judgment in actions upon 
bills of exchange where the claim does not exceed 
£frh It lias power to proceed in cases of replevin; 
•ml the prm iso which deprived it of entertaining coses 
of oj crime nt was modified in certain cases ; but non-, 
by It) 4 20 Viet. c. 108, sec. 60, landlords are enabled, 
after the expiration of the tenancy, to recover posses- 
feion of houAs, lands, or other corporeal hereditaments, 
wbweneither the rent nor the valno of the premises 
shall have exceeded £50 a yrar, and no tine or pre¬ 
mium shall have been paid; and by sec. 61 it claim for 
rent or luesue profits, or both, may he added ; ami by 
sec. 62 a similar jurisdiction is given in eaves where 
half a year's rent is in urrear, and no suIJicirnt distress 
can be'had. The crown may sue in the court for rut- 
(urns duties or penalties not exceeding £100; and an 
action nwy lie brought therein against custom-house 
officers for illegal seizure, where the damages rimmed 
do not exceed £."£„ Parties may, by consent, confer a 
jurisdiction on tha court in any action and for nny 
amount, except in cases of criminal conversation: the 1 
right of action for which has, however, in all eaves been ' 
abolished, it may in certain rases detain foreign slops 
for damage done id any part of the world to any pro. { 
perty of her Majesty or any of her subjects,' until 
satisfaction is made, or security is given to ubide the 
event of a legal proceeding in respect of it. In the 
court may b« recovered the costs of proceeding und -r 
the Nuisance*' Jlemnval Act, 1856. It has an appellate 
jurisdiction in cases of awards of surveyors in the 
metropolitan district, under tha Metropolitan Build¬ 
ing Act, 1855, where tb* matter docs not involve the 
payment of more than £50. It mar give relief and 
make orders in relation to charitable tnuft, where the 
income of a charity doc* not exceed £30 ; and entertain 
(under certain conditions) an appeal against the com¬ 
missioner* in assessing the tKceessfow defier, if the sum 
in dispute docs not exceed £69, or the appellant con¬ 
tends that it should be reduced by a sum not exceeding 
£30. The judges sitting at place* more than twenty 
mils* from the Ucncral Post-office are appointed com- 
mittiouees to sot under tha powers of the Joint-Stock 
Companies Winding-up Amendment Act, 18W, which 
is, however, except a* to cases of banking rad insur¬ 
ance companies, repealed ■ rad to take Andencc in 
winding-up cases, under the Jtaint-Stoek Companies 
Act, 1839. The court ha* a jurisdiction in certain 
cases in bankruptcy (*e* Butxmrrr) ; rad the conten¬ 
tions jurisdiction of the Court of Probate (subject to 
certain conditions) is extended to it. with power to 
revoke a probata or pant of administration in eases 
M 


Courta, md Priux 


where the persona] estate is under the v»lu* of £900* 
and the real estate is under the value of £900. Under 
the Copyright gf Dnign* Act, 1833, tha proprietor may 
take proceedings in the court of the disiriot vrithht 
which ray piracy has been oommittad, for the reco v ery 
of damage* sustained by reason of the piracy. The 
judge of a county court may issue hie warrant for tha 
apprehension of ohteoo&ing debtor*, sworn to be in¬ 
debted £20 or upwards («** Ausaar); end may per¬ 
form all such duties routing to causes or matters 
depending in chancery, or any judge thereof, or before 
the chancellor in the exercise of any authority belong¬ 
ing to him necessary or proper to lie done in his district, 
a* the chancellor from time to time by a general order 
may direct. It will he thus seen that the constitution 
of these court* has been • great boon to -the country, 
by enabling suitors at a comparatively small expense to 
obtain justice, in a great number of instance*, without 
running the risk of incurring tha kiss, delay, land vexa¬ 
tion of haring to retort to the superior courta, wbteh 
frequently operated a* a denial or justice altogether t 
and there is little doubt but that in process of lime, by 
the gradual enlargement of their jurisdiction, these 
tribunals will become local justice-seats for the tout- 
action of all legal business, except that of the superior 
class, for the determination of which tha highest legal 
acumen mav be required. 

Cerate or tux Ijvcuy or Lah castas. (Sc* Faia* 

T1NM UOtBTS.) 

Corara or Dp*«jkw. (Sc* Pststnrx Cottars.) 

Conns, i'onxsT,—These have fallen into absolnto 
desuetude, although rertain branches are court* of 
record. They consist of the courts of attachment, of 
regard, of tiennmo/e, and of juttice-erat. A* the con¬ 
stitution of these courts is » subject more for the 
antiquary tlmn the general reader, we consider it 
unnecessary here to enter upon it. 

Courts or Loirnow — Then* arasereral courts having 
jurisdiction within the city; lmt most of them enter- 
tnip niatters peculiar to the government and consti¬ 
tution of the city, aa regulated by oils tom. The prin¬ 
cipal are the— MmHngt. which is the ancient county 
court of London, and held before the lord-mayor, 
recorder, and sheriffs, and is the principal court or the 
city; hut no notions can be brought in it that arc 
merely personal. To this court n writ of error lies 
from the sheriff's court, and from t hence, to justices 
appointed by a commission from the crown (wno used 
to ait iu the church of 8t. Martm's-lc-Graud), and from 
them to the House of Lords .—lard Muyar't is a court 
of record held More the mayor and aldermen for all 
netiona arising within the liberties of London, in which 
the recorder is judge, hut the mayor nnd aldermen 
mny join with him wIipi they pleusc! So in tld* court, 
all mat ter* of equity within Loudon may be determined 
upon bill and answer, upon which the recorder i* also., 
judge. It takes cognixsneo of appeals from the Inferior 
eonrlH of i lie city and foreign attachments; as to wbich, 
ice At; sciimi’wt. Since writing that article, the court 
of (jiiccu’s Bench has decided that the court ha* no 
jurisdiction unless the garnishee has a residence or 
carries on business in the city.— Orphan*. Tli* mayor 
and aldermen, in their Court of Orphans, ire entitled, 
according to the custom of London, to the custody M 
the person, lands, and chattels of every infant Whose 
parent is free of nnd dies within the City, which custom 
lasts, in the esse of msles, till twenty-ohe; of females, 
till eighteen or marriage. It is tana, however, to be 
fallen into disuse.— ShcrijV, This is held before their 
steward or judge, and ha* cognixrace ot Ml pleas of 
personal actions to any amount, and in which, whet* 
the debt or damage* claimed shall not exceed £60,* 
summary mode of proceeding has beer- stocenttar estab¬ 
lished, similar in general to that provided for the new 
county courta.—Sec HA* London (City) BtnaU Debt 
Extension Act, 1952. 

Co tarn or Loan Hu** 8rmn. (Set firxwiuD.) 

Cotats-MAirisu—These court* are established by 
virtue of an annual act ofpariiameut called the Mutiny 
Act. (Sr* Axxicux or Wax | Ijrqcmr, Cocar ox.) 

Cotton, Kisr Pates —These are composed pf two or 
more commissioner*, ocUcd judges of sssixd p4 wM 
price, empowered to toffijadl questions of fast Muring, 
cut of the courts at IftmadMier that arc then ripe for 
trial >y juryj tha origtehtvf which name iatmiw aB 
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Courts* Palatine 


Covenant 


causes commenced in the courts of JTVtf minster Ilett 
ore, by the course of tho courts* unpointed to be tried 
on e any filed in some Hooter or Michaelmas firm, by a 
jury returned Tram the county wherein the cause or 
action arises, or in which the rasas is laid; but with 
this proviso, " nisi prills ” jutHciarii ai anieat aapi- 
emla i nencrint ; that is, unless, before the day prefixed, 
the judges of maize conic iDlo the county in question 
(which they always do in the vacation preceding each 
Easter und lUichuclmat term), and thero try the cause; 
und then, upon return of the verdict given by the jury 
to the court above, the judges there give judgment for 
the party for whom the verdict is found ; thero being, 
however, us to London und Middlesex, this exception,— 
that insteiul of their being comprised within any cir¬ 
cuit, courts of Jliei Trine are held there for the 'same 
purpose in and after every term before the chief or 
other judge of the superior courts at what are called 
the Loudon and Westminster eitlinye. 

CovttVB, PsLATitfH.—'These are of a limited local 
jurisdiction, and lime at the same timo an evolutive 
cognizance of pleas in mallei s both of law and equity, 
und appertain to tho counties palatine of Lancaster 
and Durham, and are tho palatum courts of Common 
Pleas aud of Chancery, aud they arc courts of record. 

Courts or KsguasT on Conbciknck were esta¬ 
blished in various parts of tho kingdom for tho re¬ 
covery of small debts and dmimudi; but they were 
superseded by the establishment of tho ucw county 
courts. 

Courts, Rtiknaht, in Devonshire and Cornwall, ore 
for admmititrat ion of justice among the tinners therein. 
They are courts of record, and held before tho lord- 
warden aird his substitutes. All tinners and labourers 
In end about tbo stannaries, during the timo of their 
working therein bond fide, are privileged from suits of 
other courts, aud to lai only impleaded in the Stannary 
courts in all matters mining within tho stannum's, 
excepting pleas of land, life, tmd member. Hut if u 
cause of action between turner ami tiuner arise out <>t 
tho stannaries, it may lie brought elsewhere, if the 
plaintiff will (2 Just. 231, Com. Dig. Courts, 1.1): and 
oven if it arise within the stannaries, the plaintiff has 
tho option of bringing it cither in tho Stannary Court 
or in tho County Court.— {See New ton v. Nunearrow, 
15 Q.B. lit.) Dio writ of error lies from lienee to »nv 
court in Westminster if oil, bulau appeal lies from the 
vtoo-warden to tho lord-warden, and thoneo to the 
privy council of tho prince ot Wales as dul.o of Corn¬ 
wall, when ho has had livery of investiture of the same; 
and from thence tho appeal lies to the king or queen 
in tho Inst resort, -- (See 6& 1 Will. IV. c. 100, as to 
workers in lead, copper, &u. ) 

Courts, Uhivkii-utv (theChancellor's Courts).—The 
two uuivcrsilica of England (Oxford und Cambridge) 
onjoy tbo sole jurisdiction, in exclusion of tho queen's 
courts, over all civil notions and suits whatsoever, 
when a scholar or privileged person is one of the par¬ 
ties, except in such cases where the right of freehold 
is concerned, provided tho defendant is resident there, 
and provided, in tho case of Cambridge, the cause oi 
action arose within the town of Cambridge or its 
suburbs. And those, by tho university charter, they 
are oi liberty to try and determine cither according to 
the common law of the land, or according to their own 
local custom, at tbeir discretion ; which has general*!’ 
led them itj'earry on their process in a course mm h 
couformedjp'ihe civil lew. This privilege, so iur at t 
relates to civil causes, is exercised in the Chancel¬ 
lor's Court, the judge of which is the vice-chancellor, 
his deputy or assessor. From his sentence an appeal 
lies to delegates appointed by the congregation; trout 
thence to other delegates of toe House of Convocation, 
ami if they all three concur in the same sentence, it is 
final, at least by the statutes of the university, Recording 
to the rule of the civil law. But if there be any discord¬ 
ance or variation in any of the three sentences, an 
appeal lies in the last resort to judges’ delegates, ap- 

J ointed by the crown under the great seal in chancery, 
u criminal oUences, the lord high steward has cogni¬ 
sance of all indictments of treasons, insurrections, 
tetanies, and mayhem, which shall be inuud against a 
scholar or privileged peraou. lie is nomiuated bv the 
^tonecllor of the university lor the time being;'but, 
then his office i* called forth into action, he must be 


approved by the lord l>igh chancellor of l!&gt*iid, and 
a special commission is given to him and others to try 
tho indictment then depending, according to the law 
of the Und and the privileges of the university. The 
party charged baa no right to hare the indictment re¬ 
moved , ana the vice-chancellor only ean claim eegni- » 
zance of it, and, when allowed by the judge* of 
assize, it comes to be tried in the High Steward's 
court. The indictment must first be found hy a grand 
jury, and then tho cognizance claimed. When the 
cognizance is so allowed, if the oBeneo be s misde¬ 
meanour only, it is tried in the Chancellor’s Court by 
the ordinary judge. 

Courts, vicr-Chabceixobb'.—T hese are branches 
of tho conrt of Chancery, and the judges sit (lilto 
tho master of the rolls) separately from the lord 
chancellor, and aro virtually his assistants. Except 
in a very few instances, but without an appellate 
jurisdiction, they possess and exercise the same judi¬ 
cial powers as the lord chancellor. Au appeal lice 
from i he decision of the judge to the lord chancellor 
or to the lords justices, and from them to the Ifoute 
of Lords. 

CticiirrsT Titles. {See Titles,) 

Coven int, hiv'-e-nflnt, in Tlieol., is osed in ft doable 
signification, thu one of which is commonly colled the 
Scriptural, i’ie other the systematic or popular two of 
tin- term. ' the former sense we find this word re- 
p.'iitoilly u . 18 eripttiro to denote an arrangement, 

disposition, or institution, according to which the 
jdmrio favour is dispensed to those with whom it ts 
| made. It is not properly a contract or bargain, which 
requires Unit contracting parties be on an equal foot¬ 
ing. and licit each has the power of accepting or 
rrpeting tin* proposals of the other; but it is an 
appointment or institution by a party in finitely exalted 
■lime the other, promising to confer or grant certain 
hies-,mgs in a particular way. (bid's covenant with 
mini signifies ins solemn promise or engagement to do 
or not to do u certain thing. Thus, in'his covenant 
with Noah, he engaged that tho waters of tlin deluge 
should not again cover the earth. The two great 
covenants mentioned in Scripture are ojfit are called 
tho Old wild New, or tlie first aud the secondy the 
former of which was that made by tiod with the 
clnl.lien of Israel, when he took them to be a peculiar 
people unto himself, and is also called the Mosaic or 
Sinai covenant, because it Was given to Moses oil 
Mountains'.. The senond, or New Covenant, is that 
which wa- instituted by Jesus Christ, and ratified liy 
the shedding of his blood, being the gracious charter 
or instrument by which God ban revealed it to be his 
pleasure to dispense tho sovereign blessings of his 
mercy to all who will acceptor them. As used in a 
systematic senso, divines speak of two covenants,—that 
of works and thut of grace. The former is that which 
wa- made with Adam on his creation, in virtue of which 
tin was constituted the fedoral head of the human race* 
and his acts became binding on his posterity. The 
covenant of grace is a compact or agreement betwbeti 
Ood ami belierers.in which Ood promises to give them 
till Die blessings of salvation through and for the ssfie 
of Jesus Christ; and they on their part voluntarily 
engage to give themselves to Sod filth a sincere (kith. 
Sottio divines speak of a third oovenaul, which they 
cult the covenant of redemption, or the engagement 
entered into between the Father and the son, by 
which the Father constituted tbe Son the representa¬ 
tive and Redeemer of the human race, end the Son' 
undertook their redemption. 

Covenant, m tho Fed. Hist, of Scotland, is applied 
to certain contracts or conventions entered into by 
the leading Protestants of that country, binding them¬ 
selves to maintain their religious principles against 
innovation and opposition. The Tint Covenant was 
signed at .Edinburgh oh tbe 3rd of December, 1W7, 
by the earls of Argyle, Glenesirn, sod Morten, the 
lord of Lorn, John Enkiue Of Dun, and a great som¬ 
ber of other distinguished persons. They engaged, 
with God’s grace, to apply their whole power, sub¬ 
stance, and T«y lives, to maintain, set forward, and 
establish the most Messed word of God and hi* con¬ 
gregation. On the diet of May, ifisfi, another covenant 
was signed by them at Perth, in which they bound 
themselves still mors distinctly to mutually support 
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and defend each other against all attacks upon them 
for fee »uke of religion, This is known m the iSecond 
Covenant* The 1tint National Covenant <f Scotland 
wm occasioned by a fear that fee young king wee too 
much under fee influence of Catholio adt leers, ana was 
signed by James VI., on January 28,1681, and in it 
• he solemnly abjured the' errors of popery. It was 
afterwards subscribed by fee greater part of fee no¬ 
bility and Reutov throughout the kingdom. Attempts 
on the part of Lenuox ( Arran, and others of tho no¬ 
bility, to re-establish bishops roused tho oountry to a 
renewal of the covenant in 1300; and us the king con¬ 
tinued to give Indications of a leaning towards prelacy, 
it was again renewed in 1306. The attempts made liy 
James, after his accession to the English throne, to 
introduce the episcopal service and forms of worship 
roused the indignation of the people of Scotland, and 
the .National Covenant was again renewed in 1638. The 
covenant, as then drawn np, consisted of three parts:— 
1. Tho old covenant of 1381, exactly as at ttrsl pre¬ 
pared ; 2. the acts of parliament condemning popery 
and continuing ami ratifying the acts of the General 
Assembly; uuu, 3. the special application of the whole 
to present circumstances. The subscribers engaged 
by oath to maintain religion in the same state in which 
it existed in 1080, and to reject nil innovations intro¬ 
duced since that time. The subscribing begun iu the 
Grey-friars church and churchyard, in Edinburgh, on 
the 2Sth of February, and afterwards copies of it wore 
circulated throughout the kingdom, and signed hy 
nearly all of competent age uud character, it is worthy 
of remark that the signing was everywhere regarded 
as a most sacred act, and somo persons of note who 
offered theie^.ubgeriptions were relused, because" it 
was supp.^:tl that they were influenced more by tho 
fear of men than love to tho cause. Those who sub¬ 
scribed were known by the name of Covenantor!. Soon 
aftor this time Charles I. came to a rupture with Lite 
English parliament, und the latter, in order to obtain 
the assistance of the Scotch, made overtures for a 
union, which led to the Solemn League and Covenant. 
This document was drawn up and milled by the Con¬ 
vention of Estates in Scotland in 1(113, mid afterwards 
accepted and subscribed by llie English parliament 
and Westminster assembly of divines. It bound the 
united kingdoms to endeavour (be preservation of the 
reformed religion in the Church of Scotland, in doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government, and the extir¬ 
pation of popery und prelacy and tho reformation of 
religion in tho three kingdoms. When Churles H. 
came over to Scotland, in 1656, he signed both this 
and the National Covenant before landing, and uguiu 
on his coronal ion at Scone, in 1651. On his restoration 
to tho English throne, however, be soon manifested 
his repugnance to these documents, und they were 
rescinded hy act of parliament iu 1001, and burned by 
the common hangman. After this time, the Covenanter*, 
or those who maintained their adherence to tho. prin¬ 
ciples of the National Covenant, in Scotland, were 
subjected to great persecutions, which served only to 
coullrm them in their principles. Those who refused 
to abjure tho Covenant were regarded aa rebels, and 
wore obliged to betake themselves to the desert moors 
and mountains of their nutive oountry, where they 
were hunted like wild beasts till the establishment of 
freedom of conscience by the revolution of 1688. The 
sufferings, fee courage, and the piety of the Covo- 
nauters have to this time endeared them to fee Scottish 
miud. Long after the return of moro peaceful times, 
their memory was cherished by the religious with tho 
deepest reverence.. The sect of the Canicromuns a till 
regard themselves as representatives of the old Cove¬ 
nanters. (Sec CxusaoNUns.) 

CorurawT, in Law, ia a promise made by deed, 
and is in effect a contract entered into by the cove¬ 
nantor with tho covenantee. The subject of contract* 
in genera) will be found in its proper place, and under 
fee word JDsbd will be treated fee nature and re¬ 
quisites of fee instrument by which the covenant is 
created. 

CotXBsn Wit, kuv’-erd, a passage ronnd any forti¬ 
fication constructed on fee outer edge of fee ditch 
opposite fee rampart, and protected from fee enemy's 
fire by the glacis. (Bee Glacis.) The broad op on 
■paces opposite fee angles formed by the flanks and 
M7 


faeeaof the bastion add its .salient angle are'termed 
the re-entering and salient places of arms. The co¬ 
vered way is an important part of Abe works ai any 
fortress that are constructed beyosVtbe moUi.dttSh; 
an attack'ou it is attended with difficulty and loss;.as 
fee attacking party are easily shot down by the ;w»n 
stationed therein os they ascend the gloats; and it 
affords the besieged tho weans of forming without 
exposure to the Are of the enemy, and deploying froth 
thence iulina when making a sortie on fee besiegers 
from fee fortress. 

Cow, kote, the female of the bovine species. 

Cow Hcatiso (Moluthrue pgcarie), a passerine 
bird of North America. Its most remarkable trait 
is that, liko the cuckoo, it deposits its eggs in strange 
nests. It is about tlio sixo of fee thrush, and is chiefly 
black, wife a violet tinge. Tlie tail is sifghtly forked; 
legs aud claws glossy black, and very musoulor. 

Gown, or Conti, howl (Lut. cuettUutu is a sort of 
hood worn by the Eeruardines and Beneaioliiier, They 
are of two kinds,—the one white and very Urge, worn 
on ceremonial occasions and when assisting at the 
office; the other black, aud worn on ordinary eooa- 
sions, in the streets, Ac. 

Cow-rox. (See Vaociwation.) 

Cowjuuh, kou'-reet, a gon. of univalve shells, re* 
markable for the brilliancy of their colours, and the 
high polish of which they are susceptible. They abonnd 
both in tho old and new world, but their greatest de¬ 
velopment, both in point of size and tinmber of species* 
lakes placo in warm climates. In the East Indies and 
many parts of Africa, cowries ore used os current coin 
by the natives. 

CoTMJ, koi'-pu (Myopotarinue Copyna), a rodent 
animal, smullcr than the beaver, but of many similar 
characteristics. Its habits are aquatic; it burrows 
near fee margin of rivers, anil swims with the greatest, 
rase. Its bind feet are webbed; its bend large and 
depressed; cars small and rounded; muzalo long'and 

i minted, and ornamented with bristle-like whiskers. 
Is tail is round, instead of being flattened b’ke the 
beaver's. It is peculiar to South America, and its skis 
forms the staple of a considerable trade. 

Ctun, fortib (Sax. rralba) .—This name is popularly 
applied to fee whole of the crustaceans belong*, 
ing to tho ord. Vecapota. This order is divided^ 
into three sub-orders, —tho Macrnra, or lonq-tnii4»} 
cruet area, to which the lobster and crayfish belong; 
feo Ananturn, which appears to bold an intermediate 1 
position between the former and tho third tub-nrflgg**— 
the ltruchyura. To the latter the common crab belongs. 
This annual is thus characterized i—The abdomen 1* • 
always converted into u short jointed tail, quite desti- 
tute of terminal appendages, and bent round so art? 
fold closely under tiio breast. The cephulo-thorax lg' : - 
usually of u more or less rounded form, generally^ 
broader than long, und 
often produced iu front 
into a point. Tho upper 
surface is entirely covered 
by a single plate (the cara¬ 
pace, or bock). The eyea 
and the inner imtennte, l)io 
lutter of which are very 
short, cun be entirely con¬ 
cealed witbin small cavities 
of live forehead. The outer 
autennee are never of any 
great length, and the anterior feet are atwg^ita^istsd^ 

terminated only by single claws! 
although sometimes flattened, which assists.theabittsE* 
greatly in making progress through the wafer, aw, as. 
a rale, essentially made for pcdestriMiisati. Jta ww) 
or ran is of a very ourieas nature; at&L fta gait, wheVp 
alarmed,’ more nearly approaches feat of a tipsy p#**; 
son than anything else ; for. instead of making its w*w’ 
forward, it shuffles along sideways, but nevertheless 
wife great rapidity. In some species of the Praekotm. 
tho young crabs undergo several metamorphoseSbs* 
fore arriving at maturity ; but to many other* imme¬ 
diately they are hotdhott they resetnbfo their parents 
m all bat sire, The common crab (Conner Pagan*) 
inhabits deep water, mid is caught either on fee 
rocks at low tides, os by mesas era trap—* bosket 
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—baited with meat or tome animal rartaRO. into which 
the animal is easily enabled to crawl, but out of whfoh 
the Sect* ortbe erahare too dull to devise a means 
of oacape. The email edible crab (Cancer manat) is 
also very common on all parts of our coast, but not so 
much valued as the former. A very canons species is 
the hermit-crab, belonging to the eub-ord. Anomura 


oe very likely to be seised by some predacious flab, if 
it were oxposed. To prevent this, the hermit-crab 
seeks for some empty tenement, wherein it may take 
lit) its abode. Tbo habitation usually chosen is the 
shell of some univalve mollusk. "Into this sniral 
home the hermit-crab is coiled, and retains himself in 


his tail, assisted by two or three rudimentary feet, 
which are developed upon the abdominal sao; and so 
llrmly docs be adhere to bis caetle, that he will allow 
himself to be torn to pieces rather than let go his hold. 
By protruding his body with its three pairs of legs 
from the oriflee or the Bbell, the little hermit is 
enabled to walk with ease upon the sandy beach in 
search of Ins prey; but the moment danger threatens 
him, ho disappears agiim into his cell, the orifice of 
which is then ooeupiod by ono of bis claws, which is 
always larger than tho other. As the crab does not 
possess the same power of adding to the sue of the 
domicile that was enjoyed by the original tenant, lie is 
compelled from tirno to time to change hwmmlenoo 
for one a little larger, and often appears almost as 
•dilBoult to please as a human householder in the same 
predioament. Often they may bo seen crawling about 
.nmongst the empty shells just thrown upon the oeach, 
trying one after another, until they inert with one 
uniting all Uic conditions requisite for crustacean com- 
fort) lmt, until this great object of their search is 
obtained, always returning to their old house after 
.each unsuccessful trial." Dallas, from whom the above 
haDPT description is quoted, says, moreover, thut 
“when two of them happen simultaneously to oust a 
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the weight is raised to the required height, and, by 
means of the revolving shaft, deposited unywheie 
within the reaeh of the jib. 

Cbakb, Coxuoir (Orat cinerea). — This bird is 
found in considerable flocks in the northern parts of 
Europe. It measures shout five feet in length; general 
plumage ash-coloured, but forehead black j sides of the 
head and hind part of the neck white. On the upper 
part of the nook there is a bare ash-coloured space of 
about two inches, and above this the skin is naked and 
red, with a few coloured hairs. Tho pinion of each 
wing is furnished with an elegant tuft of curled feathers. 
The bill is long, straight, and compressed, obtuse to¬ 
wards the end, and with the lateral base deeply chan- 
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off in triumph. 1 


CbamOIS, kriimb (Or.), in 
lot., a gen. of plants lip- 


Bot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to tho list. onl. f'ru- 
rifrnr. The species <\ mari¬ 
time, orsoa-knle. grows wild on 
tho sandy sen-shores «>l Bri¬ 
tain. About 1 lie middle of the 
last century it was first intro- 
dueed into gardens, und grown 
like asparagus. under a covey, 
w-j ing which shielded it from the 

tg notion of light. In the old 

ditto the plant is very ac-ut; 
but, when blanched by flioart 
of the gardener, the stem and 
leaf-stalks form a delicious ve¬ 
getable, which is preferred by 
bva-XAU. many Jo asparagus. 

OsAtir brimv (Sax, ktatima, Do. tramp), in Med., 
is an invohintorv and painful contraction of one or 
aoveral of the voluntary muscles ^™ t cp J.* d * lUl 
certain part or organ, as of the leg. foot, or arm. It 
is often the result oT cold, is sometimes occasioned l»v 
a greaSy disorderetl state of the bowels, and frequently 
cornea on without any obvious cause. In general, 
c-l-amp is readilv removed by a forcible exertion of the 
antagonist muscles, so as to overcome the "Pn^odio 
contraction, or by friction and warmth. Cramp of 
the stomach is to he combated by the external and 
internal use of stimulants, and by opium, ether, and 
other antispasmodies. (As#Jte*e«.) 

Cbakmbht. (Set Orxcoccua.) 

CbsHB, kraint (Sax. cran), a machine nsed on 
wharlk and iu warohouaes for the purpose of lifting 
heaw wnighta, packages, Ac. There are several kinds 
oferwnM; hut those now most common consist of an 
■plight revolving abaft with an arm or jib projecting 
outwards in an oWl : '*e direction, having a fixed pulley 
Attached to ita onter extremity,.over which a rope or 
chain is passed, having one of its ends secured to a 
cylinder with a wheel andpbuon, by means of whkh 




nelled. Its nest is usually constructed in some swampy 
tract or insulated min.' It lays two eggs, of a pale 
dull-greenish colour, blotched with brown. Its food is 
frogs, snails, gram, vegetables, &e. When atlockeon- 
grog a led on a iniirsh compose themselves for slumber, 
some few are invariably wide awake, and stand perched 
on one leg, looking out lor danger, liolben, with an 
nudacilv that should direct particular scrutiny to any- 
ilung else bo may aver, says that these sentinel cranes 
hold iu the tuclind-awny foot a large stone, so that, 
slmuld it fall asleep, the falling of the stone would 
rouse the sleepers. Tho crane is a bird delighting itt 
the wastes that lio on the edges of marshes, or that 
are subject to periodical overiluwings by rivers. Such 
pastunigo at one time abounded in England, and then 
tho crane was well known amongst us, and its breeding 
encouraged, and a penalty enforced for disturbing its 
ecus. Bo long ago, however, as Pennant’s time, the 
bird was regarded as having ceased to exist among ut. 
In proof of tho great favour the crane attained in the 
eves of gourmands, Pegge relates, in bis “ Form of 
durry," that " William the Conqueror was so exact, 
so nice and curious in his repast, that when bis pntno 
favourite, William Fitx-Osborne, who waa dapifer or 
steward of his household, had the charge of the curey. 
served him with the flesh of a orane scarcely half 
roosted, the king was so highly exasperated that he 
lifted np his flat, and would have struck him, had. not 
Eudo, who was appointed steward immediately after, 
warded off the bio#." The Demoiselle or Numidean 
crane (Arithroptititt tirgo ) iaa native of Africa. It is, 
although smaller than the common orane, of much 
more graceful build and haadsomephnnage. The ohief 
peculiarities are a tuft of snowy feathers, which 'pass Off 
backwards from behind each eye, end the'tong pointed 
feathers which hang loosely from the upper part of the 
breast. Ita ohkf colours are aUrar-grey aad Wash. 
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Tbe crowned crane (Ardta paeoniara) ii somewhat 
smaller than the lMt-msntioned, and is chiefly known 
by the possession of a dose tuft of velvety black feathers 
covering the fora part .of the head, while behind them 
rises a remarkable crest of line feathers twisted spirally, 
and fringed along its edges with a series or black 
pointed hairs. Its cheeks end temples are entirely 
naked, and covered with a bright rosy red. 

CRANIOLOQY. (5«« PhRENOLOGT.) 

Cinrnu. (See Brain.) 

Crane, krSnk (Dot. kronkel, a bend or turning), in 
Macbin., is a shaft or axis bent like an elbow, andiucd 
either for converting rectilineal iulo circular motion, 
or nice vend. Thus tbe rectilineal motion of the 
piston of an ordinary steam-engine by means of a 
connecting-rod gives a circular motion to the crank. 
There are two points Jo the motion of a crank where 
tbo connecting-rod his no power; vis., when the arm of 
the crank is parallel with the connecting-rod above or 
below tbo axis. In order to carry the crank over those 
points, the fly-wheel is used, liy its impetus the cir¬ 
cular motion is kept steady and regular. 

Ckannoqks, krtin-noage', a term applied to the lake, 
dwellings and fortitied islands of the ancient Celts in 
Ireland, Scotland, and other countries. Although 
dwellings of this kind on Lake Praams, in Macedonia, 
were described by Herodotus (book v. chap. 1(1), tbe 
subject did not attract much attention until vestiges of 
similar erections were found in other parts of Europe. 
Iu 1839, the first erannoge was discovered by Mr. 
W, K. Wilde, one of tho secretaries of tho lloyal Irish 
Academy. After draining tbe small lake of Ltigorc, in 
I be couuty of Meath, a circular mound, which bad been 
an island, was discovered. It was thickly strewn with 
bones, and as these were beiug removed fur manure, 
tho island was found to be of artificial construction. 
Its diameter was about 140 feet, and it was formed by 
upright oak piles seven feet long, mortised into oak 
planks laid upon the sand and marl nt the bottom of 
the water. The piles were united nt the top by cross 
beams, and the space iuolosed was divided into com¬ 
partments filled with bones and black peaty earth. A 
second tier of piles was also observed rising from the 
lower tier. The bones were found to be those of 
horses, asses, oxen, sheep, dogs, Ac.; mid amongst 
them were a largo number of swords, kniies, spears, 
cooking-utensils, nud ornaments. Mr. 'Wilde’s dis¬ 
covery was followed by the discovery of several other 
crannoges in Ireland, some of them perfectly artificial, 
and others partly natural and partly artificial. In 
nearly all cases, tue piles are made of oak, mostly finn 
young trees, from four to nine inches broad, (n some 
crannoges, a causeway leads from tbe island to tho 
mainland; but they wero generally reached by canoes, 
remnants of which nave been found iu nearly nil. Crnn- 
noges are mentioned in the annals of Ireland as early 
as the 9th century, and continued to make a figure in 
history till the 17th century. In tho winter of 1803, 
on account of the continued drought, the Luke of 
Zurich was unusually low, and tbe inhabitants of the 
village of Meilen endeavoured to regain a piece of land 
from the lake. During the process, the remains of 
rows of deeply-driven piles were discovered. About 
them were found a large quantity of weapons, tools, 
and utensile of very primitive form and make. On 
cioae examination, it was found that tbe piles had sup¬ 
ported a platform, end that the whole building re¬ 
sembled the Crannoges of Ireland. 8inee that time, 
thirty to forty crannoges have been found in tho upper 
and lower lues of Constance, thirty in the Lake of 
Geneva, and twenty in the Lake of Keufohltel. The 
lake-dwellings of Bwitxerland resemble those described 
by Herodotus more closely than tbe Celtic orennogea. 
There ic no mention of them in history, but their re¬ 
mains prove that they are ancient. Since 1857, the 
traces of crannoges have been found in nearly every 
part of Scotland; and remains ofjske-dwellings have 
neen discovered in Savoy, UpfKr Italy, llanover, 
Prussia, and Denmark. Traces of a not very certain 
kind of erannoge were observed in draining a mere 
at Wratham Had), near Thetford, in Norfolk. 

Crahxaba, or Fimmt Cross, la-in.'.tar-a (Gselie, 
cress tarigh, the cross of shame), was a military signal 
fagfeiyed in the Soottisb highlands for collecting the 
dieurnl and scattered clansmen to U»*tM}dard of their 
MS 
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chief. It was a firebrand, or wooden erase, whistle’ 
alter bring dipped in (he blood of a goat, was sent by 
a swift-fbotad messenger to the nearest hamlet, wbefe 
he delivered it without uttering a word but the name 
of the plane of rendexvons. The fleetest runner of the 
hamlet wee immediately dispatched with it to the next, 
end so on, till all had received notice. It was under¬ 
stood to denounce destruction by Are and sword against 
all who refused to obey the enmmone, and was oailed 
the Cross of Shame, became disobedience implied in* 
famy. It was iu use among the aneieot Soaadfaa.vfons&» 
from whom the Highlanders appear to have borrowed 
it. The last time this signal was made nee of in the 
Highlands was in 1746.—Jfgf. Sir Writer Scott's Ladg 
Hf the Lake, canto iu. 

Caarx, kraip (Fr. crfpe), a light transparent silken 
fabric, from which tbo whole of the gibes has been 
taken in the mode of dressing tbe silk. It is soaked 
in a solution of gum after it has been woven, and dried, 
which gives it a peculiar shrivelled sppearaaoe. 

CtuescK.ACX.S, krcU-eu-laL'-te-e (Lat. era tint, thick, 
from the thickness of its leaves), in Dot., the House* 
leek or Htonecrop fern., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous 
plants in tbo sub-class Calyciflorw ,—succulent herbs or 
shrubs with cxstinulnto leaves. The flowers are per* 
fcctly symmetrical, the sepals, petals, and carpels being 
equal in number (from three to twenty), and thesta- 
mens being also equal to them, ortwico as many. The 



celled capsule, a ith locuUcidal dehiscence. The seeds 
are small; t ho embryo is in tbe axis of fleshy albumen. 
The Crattulactat nre found in very diy situations in 
all parts of tbe world j a large number occur at tho 
Capo of Good Hope. Astringent, refrigerant, end 
acrid properties characterise them, end have given a 
few some importance as medicinal plant*. (Are Coty¬ 
ledon (tho Navrlivort), end Sxdum.) 

CiiATAiots, krut-e'-gue, in Bet., a gen. of plants 
belonging to tho nat. ord. Hornet/e. Tbo epecies C. 
oxgacanlhit is the hawthorn, whitethorn, or May, K> 
well known for the beauty and fragrance of its flowers, 
and for being the best hedge-plant in Europe. Santo 
varieties of this species are highly ornamental, pro¬ 
ducing double pink or scarlet blossoms. 

Chute, trail (Lat. crates, wiCk'T-work), a kind of 
largo basket or hamper made of wood or wicker-work, 
and used for packing china, glass, and eartbfnwaro. 

Chatbk, krai'.ter (Gr. krafer, a cup or bowl), the 
mouth or orifice of a volcano, so named from its pup 
or bowl shape. (See Volcano.} 

Chai nt.it, or Crawfish, 
krui'-jtih (Attac as y/utiici- 
lilu), a crustHceoiis ani¬ 
mal, differing little in ge¬ 
neral appearance from the 
lobster. Species of tbis 
genus are found in almost 
all parts of tbo world, Tho 
flesh is reckoned oooling 
and nulritious. It lives 
best in rivers, where It 
takes up its habitation be¬ 
neath stones and in boles 
iu tue bsuks, there lying in 
wait for the lorvm of in¬ 
sects, decomposing animal 
substances, and smalt flail. 

0 baton, krai'-on {Fr. crayon,opsncil t ertUe, chalk); 
the name of a pencil of any kind in France, featapplied 
more particularly in this country to pieces of ekarcoa), 
and black, white, and red chalk, of aoewranient vise 
and shape, which are used for drawing cut various kind* 
of tinted paper, and for sketchiest cartoons, or tho 
ontiines of paintings of considerable rise on canvas. 
Tbe best black crayons are made .of is soft black earth 
found in Italy, and tbe best white Ope* of a fine kind 
of French cb alk. Crayons of varioul colours and tint* 
are also made by miring vegetable and mineral colour¬ 
ing matter with pipe-clay or chalk, and giving consis¬ 
tency end adhesiveness to Ike mass by toe addition of 



crayfish. 
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defined. A metal tube slit at both ends, which can ho urelation of it. To enter upon the several paints of 
comprcssod at pleasure hy n sliding ring, and is railed controversy, and to give the various solutions of them, 
apw/errwyon.isnseiltoholdtheehnlk; Imtsomelimes would be to write a book; and this in tbe less uecessary 
the material is inclosed in a easing of wood, and re- us. to our mind, no satisfactory solution of the diflf- 
setnhles a load pencil. Softness in shading is produced unities has yet been arrived at. There is indubitable 
by rubbing the ulnilk-marks gently with a piano of evidence that the world existed many ages, and under- 
leather or paper, which is rolled lightly together and went vnrious changes, before it, received its present 
cut to a blunt point at each end. ruces of inhabitants, others of other forms and other 

CriFASt, Irrerm (Fr. crime), the oily or butvracemis properties having lived their ages and become extinct, 
substance which collects on the surface of milt. When The difficulty is to reconcile these facts with what we 
tuill; is allowed to stand for sornn time, it undergoes find recorded in the book of Genesis. The most pro. 
certain changes; the cream, being lighter, rises to the buble solution, and even that is not without its aiffi- 
suriiice, forming a thin layer, while the milk below, cullies, is, that in Genesis we bare an account of two 
less rich hr the abstraction of the cream, assumes a distinct oreatious, separated from each other by a very 
pale bluish colour, and consists of curd, the substance long and undetermined period, the first being in the 
from which cheese is made. When cream is kopt for beginning, when God created the heavens and the 
some days it becomes thicker, and, if suspended in a earth; the other, when tho work of the, days was 
linen bag in a cool room, will acquire the consistency carried on, the days being understood to mean long 
of ohccHo. Cream cheese is sometimes made in this periods of time. It is to tie borne in mind that the 
way. Clotted cream is milk and cream iu a coagulated great, truth which Moses intended to convey to the 
and sour state. children of Israel was, that God was tho creator of all 

Css am on TabTAH, in Chem., bilsrtrato of potash, things; and that it was necessary for him to do this 
(See Tonsil, Bitabtratb of.) so as to be understood by them, and to conform his 

Ckkasotf, kre '- H-aaiit (Or. lereat, fiesh ; eozo, t pre- instructions to their preconceived or prercceived 
serve), in Chem., a fluid containing oxygen, hydrogen, opinions. Scripture ws intended to teach theology, 
and carbon, first found by lleichenbaeh, in the heavy not science,—to revee' lilrt could never bayo been 
oil obtained by the distillation of wood-tar. It', pro- lound out by reason, .1 to leave to reason its own 
nnration is too tedious and troublesome to describe particular prentice, it, therefore, by the powers of 
here. When pure, it is a colourless oily liquid of high reason man lisa come to seo greater beauties end a 
refractive power, boiling at ti!>S°. 1 r. is not ensiiv sublimer depth m tho works of God than have been 

kindled,but, whoti burnt, it gives forth a sooty .mioLy revealed m his divine word, it seems very unreason* 
fifemr. It has a burning taste, and its odour i" peculiar, able to make use of this us an argument agaiust the 
It Is sparingly soluble in water, to winch it gives its truth of revelation. To expect from the Bible a scion* 
odotir and taste. It is freely soluble in acetic uc-itl, I Hie account of the works of crcnlion seems us unrea* 
alcohol*ethcr, benzol, slid tersulphide of carbon It rnunble as if we were to expect an accurate knowledge 
coagulates nthnmen immediately, and is the most of the anatomy of the human body from a child before 
powerful antiseptic known. Meat that hits been he attempted to walk. God has given man instincts 
plunged into a solution containing only ] per cent, of before reason ; nnd though reason may leach us that 
this snbstuneo becomes dry ami hard on exposure to instincts sometimes orr, these erroro cannot lie ad- 
the air, and does not heroine pul rid. It is thought by vnneed ns an argument ngninst tho cxiatcuco of tho 
many, from its composition and properties, to be a instincts, but arc to be attributed to the imperfections 
JtOmnfogue of phonic acid. ot our nature. God is tho author of nature, as well as 

Chratiwx, orlvnuATiK f,, Fre-iMren' (from Gr, I-mw, of the Bible, and, instead of attempting to setup tlieone 
flesh), iu Chem., a substance having basic properties in opposition to the other, we ought to wait with patienee 
found in flesh and urine. Flesh contains but a very till some satisfactory solution of tbe difficulty may be 
small portion of this body. iLia prepared by chopping arrived lit.. It was un excellent advice of Bn eminent 
up raw cod, mixing it with an equal weight of water, divine, to learn to 11 trust God where we cannot trace 
nud expressing the liquid. Tim liquid is then healed. Him.” 1 1 h to bo regretted that Christians hove fre- 
t© coagulate the ulbumen ami harvto; water is added qucntlv been led into the error of attempting to estab- 
as tongas itoeoasions a precipitate'. The filtered liquid Iwh the truth cl' Christianity upon n solution of such 
is evaporated to a very small bulk, and yields crystals difficulties os those that occur in the Mosaic account 
of nearly pure creatine. It crystallizes in colourless ot the creation. If in the prophetic writings length* 
oblique prisms. It is sparingly soluble in aold water eued periods of timo are expressed by the term day*, 
and cold alcohol, and insoluble in ether. Although the like interpretation may, without sny stretch of 
neutral to test-papers, it formq definite compounds the iinngimiimn, lie given to tbe day* of creation, the 
with somo of tho acids, liy boiling creatine null hj- works ot which, though long after tbe fact, wero as 
drochloric acid, anew base,—creatinine, is formed. much subject of revelation as the other. Science baa 

CXRATlKUtit, or Kbbatibiwk, krr-A-itu’-cm, iu nlrcmli !ii mi-dicd n* with several very remarkable proofs 
Chem., is formed spontaneously in pntnd urine, or by nt the‘truthfulness of the Mosaic account. The order 
acting oti ciWatina with hydrochloric acid, when hydro- of creation, as given bv Moses, is exactly that which 
chlorate of creatinine is formed, from which the nnd snonce tells tin lmd been followed. We are told also, 
may be separated by boiling it with hydrated oxide o! thnton the first day, God said, “Let there bo light, and 
lead. It requires twelve parts of cold water for solo- there was light;" nud afterwards we find that the sun 
tint*, but dissolves more readily tn hot water and ami moon were not created or made to shine till the 
alcohol. Its solution restores the colour of reddened tourili day. Tbia apparently manifest contradiction 
litmus, and it appears to be somewhat strong in its lias been reconciled bv modern science, which prove# 
„ basic properties, forming crystalline sulphates, hydro- tlmt light exists independently or the sun, and moat 
chlorates, and numerous double salts. itself have been an original ana independent or cation. 

Cashflow, *rs-ai'.»A«» (I.nt. erratio), in its strict Cubbescb, kre'-dene, is a small table near the altar 
and primary sense, signifies the bringing into being of or communion-table, on which tbs brood and trine 
something which did not before exist. It is therefore to be used in the celebration of the Lord’s Supper aro 
generally applied to the original production of the placed previous to consecration. They were common 
materials out of which the visible world was composed, in the early churches. The name is said to be derived 
There is but one undent ed and self-existing cause by from tho" practice in ancient court* of having a side. 
Ufuoae power and agency nil things were at first created, hoard or credence-table, at which the cupbearers and 
x */**®P ,, "**31 0P subordinate sense, it is used to carvers {credentiarii) were required to taste the wines 
denote those subsequent operations of the Deity upon and meats before presented to the monarch, in 
matter by which the whole si stein of nature and all esse of poison, v 

the primitive order of things received their forma, Crkokntiat.s, kre-den'-ehUe, aro the instruments 
qualities, kna, laws. In this secondary sense, God is or letters which on ambassador or other diplomatic 
wd to have created man out ot the dust of the earth, minister receives from his own government, to present 
The researches of modern science have raised many to that to which be is sent, and which define his powers 
attentions as fp the accuracy ol the account given by and show to what rank of minister he is intended to 
AtoteS, in the beginning of Genesis, of tho creation of belong. A sovereign lies the right to determine the 
tbeyrond, or, at least) of the commonly-received inter* particular character with whioh he chooses to inrsst 
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bis minister; and ifhe is received at the foreign court, 
it mutt be in the quality attributed to him in hi* cre¬ 
dentials. Hence the ambassador usually communicates 
their oontesta before being admitted to bis first au¬ 
dience. 

Credit, hred'-it, In Fol. Ec., is one of those terms 
which are well understood, but which it is difficult accu¬ 
rately to define in words. It may be said to be the lend¬ 
ing of wealth or capital by oncindivtdnal to another, (he 
lender being said to give, and the borrower to get or 
receive credit. A party who purchases goods oa credit 



is nothing but a new distribution of the capital or 
wealth already in existence, and is advaantngeoua in 
*o far as the borrowers can generally employ it to 
better purpose than the lenders. Credits are injurious 
when they ullow the idle, reckless, or improvident, to 
squander the means of tins frugal and industrious; but, 
generally speaking, these bear but n small proportion 
to the other class, where weultli is lent to persons who 
oau employ it to hotter purpose than the lenders. The 
rate of interest or premium paid bv t he borrower for the 
use of the capital depends on n variety ot eircuniituiires; 
as llio time and munner of its repayment, its security, 
the state of the money-market, &n.‘ (See Iktfiu'bt ) 

Credit Foxcier, krai'-de fun('j)'-te-a (Fr.,credit on 
lands), is an institution in France, established by nn 
edict of 28th February, 1852, the object of which is to 
supply landed proprietors with the means of carrying 
out improvements by granting them loans of money 
on the security of tlieir lands, to be repaid by equal 
instalment'*, so as to extinguish the debt within a cer¬ 
tain period. On this principle certain societies have 
been formed in France, with the authority of the go- 
vernment, subject to certain conditions, and endowed 
with eeriain privileges. Their regulations are pre¬ 
cisely defined by law, and they ovo not allowed to ad¬ 
vance to more than half the value of the property 
pledged or hypothecated. 

Ch/dit l.NnfsrniKi,, a[h)n-daoi'-irc-el' (Fr., indus¬ 
trial credit), is the name given to a commercial so¬ 
ciety roceutly established at l'aris (1858), under the 
sunction of the government, for the purpose of making 
advances for a limited period, to persons engaged in 
industrial pursuits, on goods, shares, bills, bonds, Ac., 
to the extent of two-tlurds of their marketable value. 


The liability of tho shareholders is limited to the 
amount of their shares. The capital-is 80,000,(100 
franca, divided into 120,000 shares of 500 francs each. 

Credit, I,i:tters or. (See Letters or Credit.) 

Credit Mobilier, Sociirfi Gem/: bed nn, is the 
name of a society established in France in 1852, upon 
the principle of limited liability, under the sanction of 
the government. The capital "was fixed at 00,000,000 
francs, divided into shares of 500 francs each. The 
operations of the society are directed principally into 
•three'fields 1 —(1) To aid tbe progress of public works, 
and promote the development oF national industry,— 
making railways, managing gas-companies, and, in 
fRct, becoming a kind of universal trading association; 

(2) for the buying up of tbe shares and bonds of er- { 
listing trading societies and companies, for the purpose 
of consolidating them into one common stock: and 

(3) for tho transaction of general banking and bro¬ 
kerage operations. Tbe funds for the currying out of 
these diverse operations are,—-(l) tho capital of the 
company; end (2) the deposits received from the 
society by the public. 

Creed, kretd (Lat. credo, I believe), is a brief 
summary of the articles of faith. There are various 
creeds, fbe chief of which are the Apostles', Athano- 
Oiatt, and Jficene. (dee these articles.) 

Creep kb, kreep'-er (Cert&ia ).—With the exception 
of tbe yellow-crested wren, the common creeper (Or* 
thia/atxillarii) is probably the smallest-bodied British 
bird; when fully grown its weight ispnly five drams. Tbe 
bill is hooked, the legs slender, awl the toes and daws 


Y)i| UHtMiTJ.iTiia I■ -M J*)11|11x~s j ilu> hJI 1tjin|| 


in a hole in the bark of a tree, and is formed externally 
of bay and lifted with feathers. It is a constant resi¬ 
dent in Britain, but, owing to its bustling habit and 
swift movements, is seldom seen even in localities where 
it abounds. The wall-creeper (Ctrtkiamnraria, Linn.) 
is a more rsre bird in every other part of Europe save 


Crosoentiace® 


the south; in Spain and Italy it it common, at woD a 
in Provenae, ana it may be seen erecting on tho onto- 
walls of 8k. Peter's, at Rome. Its colour is of a deep 
liluish-grey; tho wing-eoverts and middle quill-feathers 
block, those nearest the body edged with white. This 
bird clings to the vortical faces of walls and rooks, just 
ns tho common creeper attaches itself to the parpen- 
dicular surface of trees. 

Cremation, kre-uni’~»hun (Lot. create, I burn), de¬ 
notes the act of burning, and u particularly applied to 
the ancient custom of burning the dead. 

Ckemocaiip, krt'-mo-karp (Gr. krtmao, I suspend] 
knryon, fruit ),111 Bot.. an inferior twtMjellea, two-ssedsd 
Iruit, with a ury indeiuseent pericarp. The two cells or 


to a common axis called a carpophore, from which they 
separate, when ripe, to such an extent, that each re¬ 
mains suspended by a very slender cord. Each half is 
termed 11 bemirarp nr nertrarp, and the inner face the 
{nmmiiuure: Kxamples of the creinocarp, os above 
defined, are only found in the Umbtlli/crm. ByUndley 
the definition of cramocarp is extended so as to include 
fruits of a similar nature, but whioh have more than 

two cells. 

Ciiknri., or Crenemvk, kre - nel ' (Lat. arena , a 
notch).—Tho embrasures in battlements are so called 
because they resemble notches taken out of the para¬ 
pet. In Mil, a wall surmounted by a battlement la 
said to be crenellated. [See LUTTtv.HKKT.) In Her., 
erenelld is a term implying (hat tho outline of un ordi¬ 
nary is like that of tho battlements of a wall, 

CRE01.E, kre'-ule, is a corruption of tbe Spanish 
rriollo, n term which was originally applied to all the 
descendants of Spaniards born in America and the 
West, Indies. It was afterwards applied to tigs de- 
cendnnts of other Europeans, who were henceuistin* 
guislied ob French Creoles, Danish Creoles, &o. A* 
now used, it is applied to snch as have been bora 
within or near tho tropics; and it include* persona of 
all colours, which hnslcd to the common idea that it 
implies uu admixture more or less of African blood. 
I 11 tins country it is commonly applied <0 one born in 
•South America or the West Indies, of European 
parents. 

Cm hckkdo, or Cers, krte-than'-do, in Hub., a tent 
employed to signify that the notes in the passage over 
which it is placed are to bo gradually swelled. This 
contrivance must bo very ancient, a* wo learn, from a 
passage in Cicero, that tno Romans practised it contL 
1111 ally. Tho swell is, although in one sense appli¬ 
cable to all music, generally numbered among the 
most refined and delicate of its beauties, and in thia 
sense is never used pnless the sentence or passage be 
very emphutie. 

Obi'mht, kreef-eet (Fr. oroUeeHe, t small cross), 
a great light set upon a beacon, lighthouse, Or watch- 
tower. J. also signifies a torch or lamp, varieties of 
which are represented in tbe annexed illustration. 



cressets: 


Cressets were originally surmounted bf a Small erode, 
from which custom they derive their name; and it was 
by carrying about a fiery cross that armies were raised 
in Scotland duriug the tuden'time,. Bhokapearc makes 
use of tbs word in Henry IV,, , 

" At my nativity 

Tbe front of heaven waa MB of fiery sparks. 

Of burning ereweb." 

Cusemutu, kret-ten-le-ai'-te-e, in. Bof,, be 
Creieenlia. or Calabash-tree fam., a nat. ord; oT dico¬ 
tyledonous {dents in the aub-clas* Coroltiflorir, consist- 
ing of small trass with the following character*a— 
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Imvea simple, sits rusts or clustered, without stipules ; 
flowers irregular, growing out of old branches orstems; 
ceiyx free, entire at first, afterwards splitting irregu. 
larly j corolla somewhat bilabiate: stamens didyna- 
moDi (two long and two short), with a fifth of a rudi¬ 
mentary character; ovary one-celted, and surrounded 
by an annular disk; fruit indehisoent, woody; seeds 
large and numerous, without albumen, enveloped in a 
pulp. The order includes about 34 speoies, which hare 
been arranged in U genera. They ere natives exclu¬ 
sively of tropical regions. The sub-acid pnlp, the fruit 
of Creecentia Cujete, the calabash-tree, is eaten by the 
negroes in Jamaica, and tho hard shell is used for 
holding liquor or snuff, and for many other purposes. 
The fruit of Farmenliara edulit, another plant of this 
order, is eaten by the Mexicans, and that of P. ceri- 
fera is greedily devoured by cattle in Panama. The 
latter fruit resembles a candle in shape, and the plant 
is commonly called the candle-tree. 

Cxkst, kreet (Let. eri»ta, o tuft or plume for the 
helmet), in Her., a portion of the armorial bearings of 
a nobleman or gentleman entitled to bear cont-armour 
that is commonly used without tho shield, being 
painted on the doors of carriages, and engraved on 
jplate and signet-rings. In the days of chivalry the 
crest or cognisance of tho wearer was borne on the 
belmet. It. was made of leather or light wood, gilded 
and painted, and a wreath of twisted silk whb fastened 
round the lower port, where it was attuebod to the 
helmet. In modern times the creRt is always drawn 
on a wreath composed of tho principal metal and 
colour occurring in the bearer’s coat of arms, the cods 
being of mctnl and colour Alternately. Sometimes the 
Orest rests on a nap of maintenance. Crests are sup¬ 
posed to haro been introduced into England in tho 
«th, dkntury: they wero then used as a means of 
recognising tho bearer in a tournament. They were 
generally assumed at the pleasure of the wearer; but 
there are eases in which crests have been specially 
granted to families which hear them; among which 
may be mentioned those of Drake and llawtins, of 
Derooshire, tho famous admirals of Queen Elisabeth; 
the former of whom bore a globe surmounted by » 
•hip, to which a rope was attached, held by a hand,' in 
commemoraliou of his having circumnavigated the 
globe; and the latter a negro fettered with golden 
chains and manacles, for his achievements m the 
Spanish main. 

CmstTilk, in Arch., the name given to tiles run¬ 
ning along the ridge of the roor of a building, and 
eurmounted with trefoils, or any other ornament, us a 
finish. They are chiefly used in ‘Gothic architecture. 

Cxmcxocs Strtku, kre-iui'-ehe-ne (Lat, creta, 
obalk), in Gaol., tho name given to the last or upper¬ 
most of too secondary formations. As developed in 
the south of England, it is composed of calcareous, 
argillaceous, and arenaceous rocks, the former pre¬ 
dominating in the upper, and tho two latter in the 
lower portion of tho system. The strata occurring in 
England have been arranged into the following groups: 
—Upper chalk.—Generally soft white oliulk, contain¬ 
ing nodules of flint and chert, in more or less regular 
layers. Lower chalk.—Harder and less white than the 
upper, and generally with fewer flints. Chalk marl .— 
A greyish earthy or yellowish marly chalk, Boraetimes 
indurated. Upper grreneand .—Beds of silioious sand, 
occasionally indurated to chalky or chcrty sandstone, 
of a green or greyish white, with nodnles of cliert.- 
QauU .—A bluish tenacious clay, sometimes marly, 
with indurated argillaceous concretions and layers of 
greensand. Lower greeneand .—Beds of green or fer¬ 
ruginous sands, with layers of chert and iudurated 
sands tones, local beds of gault, rocks of chcrty or 
chalky limestone (Kentish rag), and fnller’s earth, A 
Store comprehensive classification, derived from the 
study of continental ns well as English strata, is given 
below, with the estimated thickness of each subdi¬ 
vision!— 

1 . , JfPF**CretaeeoMt Serin. 

Maastricht amt Faxoe both. 100 feet 

White chalk with flints. 600 

White chalk without fliuts . 000 

Chalk marl ....... ICO 

tipper greensand.,.... ioo 

Gault ... ISO 

£53 


Cretinism 


Lower Creiaceout or Moeemkm Serin. 

Lower greensand...830 feet 

Speetonclay... 80 

Wealdenbeda .....1,300 

There is no place where all the above strata are pre¬ 
sent at oner, and some are very local and inconstant. 
The Wealden beds, an called from their forming a 
district known as the Weald of Kent and Sussex, bays 
only recently been included in the cretaceous system. 
They consist of sandstones and aiu$sa, with a few beds 
of limestone and ironstone, and, as developed in the 
south-east of England, they seem to occupy the site 
of an ancient estuary which received the elay and mod 
of some gigantic river, whose waters occasionally boro 
down tho spoils of land plants and land animal* fc to be 
entombed along with those of aquatio origin. The life 
of the whole orctnceous period was abundant, aa the 
known fossils within the British area represent land 
plants, fresh-water and marine shells snd fish, large 
terrestrial and marine reptiles, and species of every 
class of animal having hard parts capable of preserva¬ 
tion, exeopt birds aua mammals; and even as regards 
these, most geologist* believe their absence to be acci¬ 
dental, as both oxistod «• iug the preceding period, . 
though their fossil remit ,. are very rare. The more 
important useful product.- of this system are chalk, 
flint, fuller’s earth, phosphutic nodnles, ami the so- 
called “ firestone rock.” Tho two latter are exten¬ 
sively employed as manures. 

Cketjnism, kre'-tin-izm, is idiocy arising from im- 
porlect formation or development of the brain, and 
generally accompanied with great bodilv deformity. 
The name is of uncertain origin. Some derive it from 
ChrMien (Fr., a Christian), because they were gene¬ 
rally regarded as beings incapable of sinuing, and thus 
were viewed with some kina of respect. According 
to others, it is from the ltonmnco or Grison cretina, a 
corruption of the Latin rreatura, a creature. These 
unfortunate beings are chiefly to be met with in the 
valleys of tho Alps, particularly in the Swiss cantons 
of Vulais, Valid, Gnsons, Glams, Uri, and Aargati; 
but they are by no means confined to these parts, being 
much more extensively spread than was at one time 
supposed. Cretinism is often accompanied with goitre 
(which eee). There nre various degrees of Cretins: 
some seem to bo sunk in intelligence below the level 
of many of tho brutes; while others are able to go 
about and attend to somo easy labonr. The Cretin 
seldom attains more than feet in height. The 
cranium is deformed, and has a conical shape, the 
forehead being thrown backwards, narrowed, and 
flattened, and the ocolpnt being nearly on a lino will* 
the neck. Their eyes are small, the nose broad end 
flat, the mouth large and open, with the tongue often 
protruded, and the wholo countenance is idiotic, or 
expressive only of laseivionaness. The flesh is soft 
nud flaccid; the skin wrinkled, yellowish, or pale and , 
cadaverous; the belly large and pendulous; the limbs 
crooked, short, distorted; and the gait imperfect and 
waddling. The cause of this infirmity is still matter 
of dispute among physicians. Somo attribute it to the 
nature of the water, by which an undue amount of 
calcareous matter is conveyed into the system; others 
to the stagnation of the atmosphere m the deep narrow 
valleys. There are other causes that may possibly 
exert an influence upon it; as the poor diet and filthy, 
lacy, and intemperate habits of the people among whom 
it exists, together with the intermarriages among near ■ 
relatives. There can be no doubt that It is in somo 
measure hereditary, though ail the children of a family 
are not affected by it. Many attempts have recently 
been made to improve the condition or the Cretin. Tho 
first thing to be done as soon as the disease manifests 
itself (for in _many oases it does not appear till some 
time after birth,—sometimes not before the sixth or 
seventh year) is to remove the sufferer to a purs braeing 
atmosphere. The treatment required is first to get tho 
body into a healthy condition, by simple and nourishing 
food, warm clothing, frequent bathing and Motion of 
skin, and gentle exercise. The development of the 
mind will follow that of the body, but must be done 
very gradually. Dr. Guggeobtthl wss the fleet that 
made any systematic attempt to educate the Cretin. 
He opened his institution :n the Abesdherg, in tho 
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' canton of Bern. Switseriand, la 1840 j and tines that 
timo several other institutions for the nan purpose 
hate been established on the continent. 

Cxr.w, tree (a contraction of Sax. creed, or croft, a 
crowd), in liar., the company of aailort belonging to a 
ship, boat, or other vessel. In an English vessel of 
war the entire crew are thus arranged in groups :r— 
1 1. Warrant and subordinate officer*; 2. chief petty 
officers % 3. working petty officer* of tha first class; 
i *working petty officers of the second class; 5. com' 
prebends all those lower in rank than the fourth claea. 
A ship's company or crew is also subdivided into se¬ 
veral minor groups,—the boatswain’s crew, the gun¬ 
ner's crew, the tail-maker's crew, Ao. 

Cbcbbaob, lerib'-Mj (Ang.-Sax.). a game played 
by two persons with a complete pack of fifty-two play¬ 
ing-cards. 11 is divided into two classes, the flve.card 
and the six-card games. The five-card is the original 
game, and affords the greatest scope for the exercise 
of skill. The points arc scored upon a board, and 
sixty-one points constitute the game. All the kings, 
queens, knaves, and tens, count as ten each, and the 
rest of the cards acc e ding to their ordinary value; 
that is, six for six, five for five, and ao on. The points 
svhich reckon for the game arc fifteens, sequences, 
flushes, pairs, Ac. After denting, the players gather 
up their cards, and having taken out two e*oh, place 
them, with their faces down, on the table. These four 
cards form the “ crib," which becomes the property of 
the dealer, under certain conditions. Joints are scored 
in two different ways in cribbage,—first in play, and 
second in reckoning up the cards held. After the crib 
is put out, the pack is oat by the non-dealer, and a card 
turned up by the dealer. When this card is a knave, 
it is called l( two for his heels," and counts two to the 
dealer; and a knave held in hand, of the same suit as 
the turn-up card, entitles the player to score one; it is 
culled •* one for his nob." Six-curd cribbage ia played 
in a very similar manner, but is inferior in science to 
five-card cribbage. When three parties play at the 
game, each plays on his own account; and when four 

S lay, sides are generally chosen, (For rules, Ac., tee 
lohn’s Handbook qf Gurnet.) 

* Cbickit, krilc'-et (Du. kreiel ).—This well-known 
little insect has been, and ia still, a subject of much 
delusion. Notwithstanding that modern natural¬ 
ists have cleared up all mystery connected with the 
cricket, if ever any existed but in the rude and un¬ 
taught mind, still, at the present day, there is many 
a household in England any member of which would 
associate the chirping of the cricket with some fatality, 
and consider it an alarming omen.. Thanks, however, 
to tbo variety of superstition, by many persons it is con¬ 
sidered a* a sign of good luck, although with about as 
much reason as in the former notion. At any rate, 
it possesses the merit of being a less harmful super¬ 
stition, and may, without much injury, remain, until a 
purer and truer knowledge shall dawn in the dark 
corner* that are still untouched with the blaze of Pro¬ 
gress. The cause of the chirping noise made by the 
cricket, and which it so familiar to the firesido listener 
daring the cold winter evenings, is simply the friction 
of (be wing-covers against each other. The house- 
cricket is about an inch in leugth, and the antenna 
often half again as long as the whole body. It is found 
in various parts of Enrope, more particularly in the 
aontb. In Orest Britain it is vary abundant. Only in 
the whiter month* does the cricket take up its abode 
with man, nauslly selecting rooms on the lower floor, 
and greatly affecting the kitchen, where there is gene¬ 
rally no lack of food lying about. Sometimes it selects 
chinks and crevice* in which to hide, and often burrows 
in the mortar, where, through the long evenings, it 
chirp* continuously. Its monotonous chant is con- 
aids red very amusing by some; by others, whose tem¬ 
perament* are of a nervous nature, it is thought to be 
disagreeable and irritating. In tbe summer, the cricket 
takes its departure, and finds an abode in the crevices 
of garden-wafts ana such-like place*. At this season it 
does not forget it* melody; bat it ia said, in the fine 
summer evening*, to chirp more pertinaciously. The 
field-crioket is also found in this country, but ia not 
nearly so common as tho preceding specie*. It is ex. 
ceedingly reserved in ite habit*, avoids tho society of 
man, ana prefer* hot, sandy kxvotiv* f it borrows in 


the ground, and there lie* all the year round-. Tha 
field-crioket is carnivorous, and prey* upon other in- 
aeete. It Is larger than tbe common species, and its 
cbirn is much loader. Another interesting species Is 
tbo mole-cricket, whose habits are very tmgulsr, and . 
greatly resemble those of tho animal from which it ia 
named. In it* structure, too, there is a remarkable 
similarity. This insect is continually engaged in ex¬ 
cavating galleries under the earth, some or which are 
of considerable dimensions. To enable it to do this 
with perfection, its anterior limbs; are Connected into 
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a pair of flat fossorial organs, which are in appearance 
much like the hand of the mole. In its burrowing 
processes, it does great injury to tho root* of plant*. 
With regard to its diet, little is positively knownf and 
whether it lives on vegetable or animal food, is still a 
matter of uncertainty. Uy some authorities, however, 
it is said to feed on both roots and Insects. The female 
of this species prepares a large chamber wherein to lay 
her eggs, which are said to be from two to four hundred 
in number. Until after the first moult, the young rs-’ 
main together, but then take their departure, and 
commence burrowing on their own account. Tho 
mole-cricket ia usually shout two inches in length, and 
is of a brown colour. Tbe most extraordinary cricket 
is that found in Bicily ( Gryllut tneoacephalnt), which 
chirps sufficiently loud, it is said, to ee heard distinctly 
at a mild distant (!). 

Ciitckbt (Sax. etyco, a stick), a well-known national 
English game, played upon a level pieco of turf, gene¬ 
rally about one or two acres in extent. In » full game 
6f cricket, there are eleven players on each side; end 
two bats, a hall, and two seta of wickets, with bails, aro 
required. There must also be two umpires and two 
scorers. Although an ordinary game is usually played 
with eleven on eneb side, there is no restriotion a* to< 
numbers; the parties may stipulate for eleven against 
twenty-two, twelve against twenty, Ac. When a gam*. 
is about to be played, the wickets or stumps are placed- 
opposite to eaoh other, three on either aide, at a at**- 
twice of twenty-two yards. Each wicket is twenty- 
seven inches in height above gronnd, and the three aro 
connected at tho top by two loose bails, Mr inches 
long each. Two lines are then drawn upon the gras*, 
st either end. The first is in a line with the stumps* 
and is called the “ bowling-crease;" tbe other is m- ' 
rallel, four feat in front ofthe wicket, and is rolled this 
“popping-crcsse.” Having chosen sides and tossed 
for innings, the players on the side which, is oat take 
their places. Tbe bowler places himself behind the 
wicket from which he intends to bowl, and tbe wicket¬ 
keeper directly behind the wicket opposite to him. 
Tbe rest of the men on the outside are SSlledflelderv, 
and consist of tbe long-stop, poiaVeover-point, short- 
slip, long-slip, middle-wicket, long-field,off, long-field 
on, and leg. Ail being arranged in their places, tho 
players on the inside send oat two batsmen, who toko 
up their posts before each wicket respectively. Oam 
or the empires then calls "play 1" and the bowl** 
delivers the bolt towards tho opposite bst»man, ins 
object being either to hit tha wickets or to boWl it in 
■ueb a way that tho batsman may play S'OsitOh,; In 
either of these Cater tbe striker la out. Bat If the 
batsman can bit away the boll in such a distance that 
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lie is able to exchange places with the opposite bats* 
roan, he scores one ran to his Bide. Every time an 
exchange of places safely occurs, a run is scored to the 
side who has the innings. The delivery of every foui 
balls constitutes an “ over,” when the bowling is trans¬ 
ferred to the oppoaite wicket, arid all the fielders change 
their positions accordingly. When a batsman is put out, 
another of the players on his side tabes his place, and 
so on, till all the players but one are put out, when 
those who have had their innings field out and those 
who have been Adding out tabs tbeir innings. Each 
aide has two innings, and the party that makes the 
largest score wins the game. There are several strin¬ 
gent laws with regard to the bowling. If the bowler 
Bends a ball on the outside of the “ popping-creaso " 
at the opposite wicket, it is called a "wide ball," and 
scores one to the inside. Tho bowlor must also deliver 
the ball with ono foot behind the “howling-crease 
the ball must bo howled, and not thrown or jerked, 
and tho bowler must not raise his band 'or arm above 
liia shoulder in delivering the hall. An infraction of 
these rules constitutes a “no ball," which scores one 
to tho inside. There arc many other laws of cricket, 
which have lately been revised. (See The Cricket -hat, 
and Horn to Until ,—Buily Brother#, Cornhill: Hill; 
Felix On the flat; and Lillywhito's OuuJc to Cricketer*.) 
Though comparatively modern in its origin, cricket, 
seems to bavo taken the precedence of all other 
national games. Nearly every town, village, tuid 
eohool, possesses its cricket-ground; and cricketers 
tire to he found iu all elussea of the community, (Vein 
peers to peasants. Military antlmritirs hold the game 
ill such high estimation, that soldierB are encouraged 
to play at it in their leisure. No game tends more to 
tho development of muscular strength and activity 
than cricket. Many professional men in England 
make their living by playing matches. The Murvle- 
bone and tho Surrey Hubs oro tlio most influential, 
and the "Eleven of all England " and the "United 
Eleven " are the two finest cricket-clubs in existence. 
In 1859, a number of cricketers went from England to 
America and played anmnbrr of matches, on account 
of a challenge which came from the latter country; 
and iu 1800-fll, another body went to Atistraliiv, where 
they played many games. In both eases success at¬ 
tended tne cricketers who came from the Old country. 

CftiMB, kriinti (Lat. crimen, Pr. crime), is the viola¬ 
tion of a right when considered in reference to the evil 
tondency of such violation as regards the community 
at large# although it may bo a civil injury if consi¬ 
dered in relation to the damage which the party who 
is made the subject of it individually sustains. The 
distinction of public wrongs from private,—of crime* 
from civil ityuritt, seems, upon examination, to con¬ 
sist in this,—that private wrongs, or civil injuries, o'-o 
un infringement or privation of the civil rights which 
belong to individuals, considered merely ns individuals, 
l’ublio wrongs, or crimes, and misdemeanours, are a 
violation of tue same rights, considered in reference to 
their effect on the community in its aggregat e rapa¬ 
city; and, thus understood, they are classed either os 
feunit* or mMemennourt (which sec). 

CanmutliAW. i five Law.) 

Cbiwowxa, IW-Moiti'-e-il (Or. Irrinon, lily; cidoe, 
likeuess), an extensive order of animals, chiefly fossil, 
belonging to the class Eehinodermata, and so named 
from their lily-like appearance. In existing seas, the 
crinoids oro represented by the Oomatulat, or feather- 
•tan of our own shores, and by the rare and all 
but extinct PentaerinUee of the West Indies. The 
ootbatuU, though free-floating in its adult state, is 
attached by a stalk to tho soo-bottom when young; 
the Mormjnte, a fossil form, appean also to have 
been free in its mature state ; but every other 
drmoia was provided with a long, slender, many- 
jomtwostem, by which it was fired, during life, to the 
row - The characteristics of the order, which is of 
TM» pfldogtajd interest, are well exemplified in the 
JPtrhi .-rises. This animal may be described as a stalked 
OCviaUua. The stalk, which is composed of calcareous 
johlts or ossicles articulated to each other br radiated 
, SBrfaoee, supports a vasiform receptacle or cup formed 
of Are calcareous plates, and in this receptacle the 
dlfleativa end Other Viscera are situated. The upper 
; partof'the receptacle is oovered by a plated iutegn- 
ttt 




ment, in which there is an aperture for the month. 
From the brim of the oup proceed ten many-rmyed 
arms, furnished with articulated feelers orpinnee 
capable of expansion and contraction, for the capture 
of prey, The principal fosail families are described 
under the head of EirostNiTK. 

CuiKOLiNB, krin'-o-lcen (bat. orinte, hair), a stiff 
fabric formerly made of horse-hair, and used in order 
to distend female apparel. The term originated 
among the Parisian milliners, and at first was only 
applied to this particular kind of hair-cloth $ but it is 
now applied to every kind of hoop by which women's 
dresses are expanded. The hoop or crinoline, as now 
generally worn, is made of various materials; such 
an cane, whalebone, steel wire, Ac. Some are made 
of very extensivu size, reaching a circumference of 
even five yards. The lioop came into fashion about 
1850, and has remained in vogue over since. The 
habit of wearing hoops is not new, as they formed nn 
article of uttire in the reign of Elizabeth: they were 
then called furdinqalee . They went out of fashion in 
James I.'s reign; but came in again in 1711, and re¬ 
mained in fashion till the reign of George IV. They 
were then only worn bv he courtiers; their use had 
been given up in privati .. ■ The king abolished their * 
uve iu couri ntlust by’ ,vol Command. 

Curais, kri'-iit (Or.kr.no, I decide), in Med., denotes 
the decisive period or event of a disease,—a sudden 
and considerable change of any kind, octmrring in the 
course of its progress, and producing an influence 
upon its character. Among ancient physicians, it was 
applied to that tendency which fevers were supposed 
to possess, of undergoing n sudden change at particular 
periods of their progress, lienee there were what 
were called critical days,—certain days in the progress 
of an acute disease nn wliioh a sudden change, either 
favourable or unfavourable, would take place. The 
seventh, fourteenth, and twentieth or twenty-first days, 
were regarded as eminently critical. Little importance 
is now attached by medical men to oritical days. 

Critiimum, krith'-mun, iu Bot., a gen. of umbelli¬ 
ferous plants. The species C. maritimum is the sun- 
i pliirc, which is commonly used as an ingredient in mixed 
pickles. It is found growing on the seashore, and 
occasionally on old walls. 

(.'mncisir, krit'-c-iizm, lias been defined to be "the 
art of judging with propriety concerning any object or 
combi nation of objects.” In a less extended sense, it 
is the application of tho principles of taste to matters 
connected with literature and the One arte. The ob¬ 
ject winch it proposes is to distinguish what is beauti¬ 
ful nnd what is fuulty in every performance; from 
particular instances to ascend to general principles, 
and so to form rules or conclusions concerning the 
several kinds of beauty in worka of genius. It lays 
down those forms or ideas which answer to our con¬ 
ception of the beautiful, and points out, by reference 
to these, the excellencies or, defects of individual 
works. The rules of criticism are not formed by any 
induction it priori ,—that is, they are not formed by a 
train of abstract reasoning independent of faots and 
observations. Criticism is an, art founded wholly on 
experience, founded on the observation of such bean- 
ties us have been found to plense mankind most gene¬ 
rally. Such observations, taking their rise at first 
from feeling and experience, were found upon exami¬ 
nation to be so consonant to reason and the principles 
of human nature, as to pass into established rules, and 
to be applied for judging of the excellency of any 
performance. In a still more limited aense, criticism 
is applied to a particular branoh of literature. To 
this branch belong essays or articles in magazines, 
reviews, Ac., upon parlioular books, pointing out their 
various merits and defects. 

CaiTiQtra, or Came, lerit-ecU, lcrif-ik, in Phil., is «r 
term adopted from the Germans, and is applied to the 
science of the pure faculty of reason, or tne investiga¬ 
tion of that wliioh reason is able to know or elmot 
independently of experience. It is, applied to the 
philosophical system of Kant, from hia famous work 
entitled the “ Kritik dsr reinen Venmnft" (Criticism 
of Pure Season). (Set Kirmr PaaonotHT.) 

Cbocxkt, krold-et (Pr. crocket), in Goth. Arch., an 
ornamental projection on the edges of tho sides of 
pinuacles, canopies, spires, Ac., oonsiatiiig chiefly of 
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letWa and knots of foliage and occasionally of ani¬ 
mals. They were small and insignificant 
were first introduced j bat they became larger ana 
bolder in the Decorated and Perpendicular English 
styles. 

Crocodile Eamilt, IcroV-o-dSt (dr. krokndtilot), 
the largest order of the Saurian order of reptiles. The 
tail is flattened at the sides; there are Are anterior 
end four posterior toes, of which the three inner ones 
only on each foot are armed with cliws; all the toes 
are more or less joined by membranes. There is a 
single row of pointed teeth in eaob jaw; and the 
tongue is fleshy, flat, and attached very nearly up to 
the edges, which led to the ancient belief that the 
crocodile was without a tongue. The buck and tail are 
covered with large and strong square ecnlcs, elevated 
into a ridge on their middle. Thero is a deeply den¬ 
ticulated crest on the tail, at the buse of which the 
crest becomes double. The scales of the belly arc 
squared, delicate, and smooth. The nostrils are opened 
at the end of the muzzle by two small crescent-shaped 
slits, closed by smull valvos, sml lead, by a long and 
straight canal pierced in the palatine mid sphenoidal 
bones, to the bottom of the bnck part of tile mouth. 


Cross 
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As the lower jaw is prolonged behind the skull, the 
upper jaw has tbo appearance of mobility, but it only 
moves in concert with tho whole ol the head. The 
external ear is shut at will by two lie,by lips. The eye 
has three lids. Under the throat are two small glan¬ 
dular oriflees, whence issue a musky secretion. Dike 
tho rest of the LarertiB, crocodiles are oviparous. 
Their eggs are deposited in the sand or mudiiu the 
bunks of the rivers they frequent; sud the yoaug, 
when hatched, immediately proceed to the 'water. 
The egg of the crocodile is not much larger than that 
of the goose; but it is very much harder, sud its form 
more oblong. As is the case with many newly-born 
creatures, the head of the young crocodile seems mon¬ 
strously large as compared with the rest of its body. 
"The laying of the eggs," says M. Ricord, "takes 
place in April, and thenumber amounts to from tn enty 
to twenty-live, more or less, laid at many tin*es, Tho 
female deposits them in the sand witli little care, and 
scarcely covers them. I have met with them in the 
lime which the masons have left on the banks of the 
river. If I have reckoned right, the young ones come 
forth on the fortieth day, when tho weather is not too 
cold. At their birth they arq Are or sis inches in 
length. They are hatched alone; and, as they can do 
witnont nourishment while coming out of the egg, the 
f’emalo is in no hurry to bring it to them. She leads 
them towards the water and into the mud, and dis¬ 
gorges for them half-digested food. The male takes no 
account of them." In crocodiles the number of teeth 
does not vary with age, as in other animals, the teeth 
being hollowed at the base in snoh a manner as to 
serve for the ease or sheath of the germ of the tooth 
destined to replaeo it. Tbe teeth are numerous, large, 
and of unequal length, Cuvier saye that the crocodile 
cannot swallow while in tbe water, but that it ’first 
drowns its prey and places it in some nook under 
water, where it is allowed to putrefy before it ie eaten, 
Thu is denied by certain modern travellers and natu¬ 
ralists, bat many reliable authorities quote instances in 


full grown, is blackish-brown above and yellowish-white 
beneath; the upper parts of the legs and the sides are 
varied with deep yellow, and ports of the body bear a 
green tinge. No living specimen of this family ie 
found in Europe, nor has any at present been disoo> 
vered in Australia. Africa is the native country of the 
crocodile, and it is also found in Madagascar. Tbe 
crooodilesare generally considered as forming a natural 
passage from the saurian* to the chelonians, to the last 
genera of whieh, in certain points of their conformation 
and habits, they nearly approximate. The Qrooatiilitla 
are divided into two great families,—the crocodiles 
proper, which tiro distributed in tbe Old and New 
world, and the alligators, which are peculiar to 
America. 

Crocus, hro'-kttt (Gr. krotcot), in Dot., a gen. of' 
plants belongiug to the nat. ord. Iridacat. From the 
species C. rerun* nnd venieohtr numerous varieties 
have been produced by cultivation, which are of great 
value in the flower-garden, on acoount of the early 
appearanco and remarkable brilliancy of their flowers. 
C. Matica is the saffron crocus, tho ksreorn of the Bible. 
Tho dried stigmus of this plant, with tho top of the 
style, constitute hay-mffron, or, when pressed together. 


caKQ-eojjron. xus latrcr is unworn raei witn in lne 
shops, the product sold for it being simply the pressed 
florets of tbe safllowcr. (/?.>* Csrchamus.) Saffron 
is much used os a flavouring agent on the continent 
and in the East. In Britain, it is principally employed 
ns a colouring agent in pharmacy, ana medicinally in 
certain nervous affections, and as an emmenagogtte. 

CaniiLKcn. (See Celtic Architeciubb.) 

Crop, trap (Ang.-Sux.), a term applied to the quan¬ 
tity of corn, roots, grass, &o., grown on a piece or land 
at onn time. The order in which different crops are 
mode to succeed each other was not made a subject df 
scientific research till the middle of last century. 

Crosier, kro'-rhur (from the root n 
of cross), the crook or pastoral stuff 
of a bishop, the emblem of pastoral Tfjvtt 
authority and care. Strictly speak- S n^tE Sr 
ing, tho crosier is a stuff surmounted WM j 

l>y u cross, although it is generally rat 1 

confouuded with the pastoral staff, Vu I 
which is made in the form of a crook. —Ml L 

The use of crosiers is very ancient, SSUf 
The Byzantine crosier huu lit tho top 
either a cross or a knob, with curved |B 

serpents on both sides. When the 
bishops pronounce solemn benedio- vRv 

tion, they take this emblem into Hit 

their hands. These staves were some- ' Bil 

timcB barely curled, and sometimes .JHftJL 

were highly ornamented and enriched MB 

with eostly jewels. One of tbe most Aft 

costly crosiers remaining in England V 

is that of William of Wykebam, of ’ Hff 
silver gilt, richly enamelled. It is Hi 

exhibited to visitors in the chapel of Hi 

Now College, in Oxford, to tbe so- Hi - 

olety of whioh the bishop presented HI 

it in 1401. Another Duo crosier is f j 

(hat of Bishop Eox, preserved at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. OEOBIM, 

Cross, kret (Lat. crux), a common instrument of 
capital punishment among the ancients. It was mad* 
of two pieces of wood, crossed either at right snglee or 
otherwise, on whioh the bodies of the malelhetorawers 
fastened, and left exposed till death pot an end to their 
suflerings. After the crucifixion of Christ, the cross 
became tbe emblem of the Christian religion. Cou- 
stantiue, believing that be had gained hie vieiery over- 
Maxentius through the sign of too crOst, caused them 


nerore toe unnsiian era,. ana bad many myfSVm 
and religions properties attached to it. ’Whan On 
Spaniards arrived to South America, they were asto¬ 
nished to find that the natives need the cross aa-e 
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religious symbol in thoir temple*. Early in the Chris¬ 
tian dispensation, however, the orou became an em¬ 
blem of the religion. The large cron over the entrance 
to the chancel of a church was called the Hood .or 
Holv Rood, and became an object of veneration. The 
rood wan often elaborately ornamented. Crosaes are 
of various format in the Latin cross, the horizontal 
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Aar orossas the perpendicular near the top, while, in 
tho Greek orosa, whiuh is nimilur to the cross of St. 
George, the horizontal crosses tho perpendicular in 
the centre. In tho cross of 8t. Andrew, the two bars 
cross eaoh other diagonally. After the anion of Scot¬ 
land with England, the cross of St. George and that of 
fit. Andrew were blended, forming the union jack. Tho 
Maltese cross is merely the Greek cross, with an orna¬ 
mental expansion of the ende. Monumental crosses 
were often raised either to mark a boundary or the 
entrance to a sanctuary. Many striking remains of 
these crosses are to be found in Groat Britain and 
Irelaud. Monumental crosses were erected by Ed¬ 
ward I. on tho places where tho body of Queen Eleanor 
rested while being borne to burial at Westminster. 
The crosses of Charing, Cheapsido, and Waltham, 
belonged to these. The two former have disappeared, 
but the latter still remains. Market or town crosses 
were originally etnnds from which the ecclesiastics 
preached, fit. Tsui's cross was one of tho most famous 
of these. It was situated near tho preseut site of fit. 
Paul's Cathedral, and was essentially a place of preach¬ 
ing for the town. It was, in its latter days, in the form 
of a plain pulpit, made of wood, and was surmounted 
by a Maltese cross, Round it were urranged seals for 
tho audience. It was displeasing to tho Puritans, ami 
was demolished by order of the parliament. Nearly 
every old town in England has cither a town cross or 
the remains of one. 

Cross, Victoria, a reward which may bo granted 
to a soldier of any rank to mark any act of valour. It 
waa drat instituted in 18.1(1, at the conelnsion of tho 
Crimean war. It is in the form of a Maltese cross, 
and is composed of metal taken from the Russian guns 
captured ut Sebastopol. In tho centre of the croBe is 
the royal crown surmounted by a lion, and on a scroll 
below ‘is the legend, “ For Valour.” On tho clasp 
two branches of laurel are represented, and the cross 
bangs from it supported by the letter V. The ribbon 
worn by soldiers is red, and that worn by sailors blue. 
Each recipient of tho Viotoria cross receives a pension 
of £10 per annum. 

Crossbill, kror'-bil (loxia curcirattra) .—Tho range 
of the crossbill extends from the north of Europe us 
for as Greenland. The most singular characteristic of 
this bird is its beak, the upper and lower mandibles 
being equally curved, booked, and the elongated points 
crossing each other. liufTon speaks of this peculiarity 
os an error and defect of nature, which clearly enough 
shows that ho was totally unacquainted with the bird's 
nature. Its favourite food is the fruit of tbo pine, and 
of the efficacy of the crossed mandibles in splitting and 
extracting tlio kernels from nuts there can be no doubt. 
*' The beak of the crossbill is altogether unique in 
form; the mandibles do not lie upon each other with 
their lateral edges in opposition, as in other birds, but 
eurve to the right, and to the left, and always in oppo¬ 
site directions to each other. In 'some specimens the 
npper mandible is turned to the right, the lower man- 
dible.curved to tho left : in others the position of the 
mandibles is reversed in their direction. In the ape- 
oimen I examine,!, the upper mandible curved down¬ 
wards, and to the left; the under portion turned up¬ 
wards, and to the right. When holdmgthe head of Una 
bird in mjr Angers, I found I could bring the point of the 
t under mandible in a line underneath and touching the 
600 
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point of the npper, but not beyond It towards the left 
aide, while on its own side the point passed with ease 
to e distance of three-eighths or an inch. The npper 
mandible hss a limited degree of motion ou the cra¬ 
nium, the superior maxillary end nasal bones being 
united to the frontal by a flexible bony lamina.”— 

( Yarrell.) The obief colour of the crossbill's plumage 
is ashy-grey, with a greenish tinge on the upper parts, 
while the lower parts arc yellowish green. Its bill is 
horn-colour; its length about six inches. This is tho 
plumage of the adnlt bird j after the first moult, how¬ 
ever, and until the bird is a year old, all its upper and 
lower parts are of a tarnished red, more or leu tinged 
with green and yellow ; white the lower coverts of the 
tail are white, with a brown spot in the centre. 

Cross Bubs, a small apioed cake, marked with a 
cross,,and specially prepared for Good Friday. The 
hot-cross-bnn is the most popular symbol of the Roman 
Catholic religion in England that the Reformation haa 
left; they are supposed to represent the eulogia, or 
consecrated loaves, given away as alms to those who, 
from any impediment, could not receive the host. 
They were marked with a cross similar to that on tha 
Good Friday bun. 

Crotalahia, hro-tH-l ”-*■#.£ (Or. krofulon, castsneto 
on account of the rattJ g of the seeds in their inflated 
pods, when shaken), > Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Leqi,minoete, sub-ora. Papilionacete. 
C.juncea, an Indian plant, furnishes a coarse fibre, 
called eun, twin, ihunum, taag, or Eengal hemp, which 
is often confounded with nuance, tha fibre of the Hibisctte 
ctinnabinnH. tennifalia, another Indian species, ia 
the source of the Jubhulporo hemp. 

Crotalfb. [See Kattlr-SBakb.) 

Crotch kt, krcUk'-ct (Fr. crochet ) , the third principal 
note in mimic. It is equal in duration to hall' a minim, 
or the fourth of a semibreve. 

Cuorow, kro'-tnn (Gr. kroton, the dog-tick, in.refer¬ 
ence to the resemblance of the seeds to that vermin), 
in Hot., a gen .ofplan ts belonging to the nat. ord. Evphor- 
binecit. Tho Reeds of the species C.Tiglixm, and probably 
also those of C.l'avana, constitute the croton, or tiglium 
seeds, of the materia median. They yield, by expres¬ 
sion, an oil culled croton oil, which, in doses of from'’ 
one to three minims, is a powerful drastic cathartic, 
and, when applied externally, acts as a rubefacient 
and counter-irritant. The seeds are used without 
preparation, in India, as purgative pills. C. Eleuteria 
and Caecarillir, natives of the Bahama islands and 
Jamaica, yield the aromatio tonic bark commonly 
known as c aecorilla or eteuthoria hark. O. pseudo-China 
yields tho quilted copalche bark of Pereira, and C.subs- 
rotum the corku copalche bark of the same author. In 
their medicinal properties the oopolcho barks resemble 
cascarilla. The aromatic bark known as Malambo bark 
is tho produco of C. Malambo. It is extensively used 
in Columbia as a remedy in diarrhcea and as a vermi¬ 
fuge ; also externally, in the form of an alooholio 
tincture, in rheumatism. 

Croup, troop (Ang.-Nor.), in Med., ia an acute in¬ 
flammation of the mucous membrane of the larynx, but 
frequently extending also to the trachea and bronchial 
tubes, (this disease is not mentioned by medical 
writers before the middle of last century, and it is the 
opi nion of many that it did not exist prior to that time. 
It is a disease that is very prevalent and fatal among 
infants. It is usually preceded by the symptoms of n 
common cold, with hoarseness and a harsh cough, pain 
in the head, fever, and swelling and redness in tho 
back of the throat; but it may make its appearance 
suddenly daring the night, in the midst or apparent 
health. In a short time the respiration become* noisy 
and difficult, accompanied by a crowing aonnd daring 
inspiration; the face i* red and swollen, the eyes suf¬ 
fused, the head thrown back, and everything indicates 
the great sufferings of the patient. In extreme cases, 
as the disease advances, the breathing becomes more 
difficult, the cough more suffocating, tho voice stifled, 
and the countenance livid; and gradual insenelbiiity or 
convulsions at length close the scene. The fatal isano 
often takes place in thirty boors, end even lees; but 
moat frequently it happena about the end of the aceond 
day, though it baa eometimea been known to run on to 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth day. Tbo disease is most 
common between tho flat and tenth year, and rarefy 
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ocean after the age of puberty, though occasionally it 
it to be met with among adult*. It ii most caramon 
in cold damp mmom mad in low marshy localities. Is 
so rapid ana fatal a diseqpo, medical advice ought to 
lte immediately obtained. Bleed-except by leeches, 
is not now generally approved of by medical men t 
some recommend emetics and purgatives i others 
opium and calomel. Warm bathing, or sponging with 
warm water, should be had recourse to, as well aa 
the inhalation of a watery vapour. 

Gbow, Comuon, or Cxnaiow, kro (Sax.cram) (Cor- 
m if Corona).—This caramon British liird is, perhaps, aa 
well known, and at the same time as little lined, as any 
feathered creature. The farmer bates him for bis 
appetite; the rural inhabitants hate him because so 
docs the former j and, on account of his sombre attire, 
unmusical voire, and carrion propensities, those un¬ 
connected with the agricultural interest are seldom 
squeamish about the fate of a crow, nor apt to regard 
as aught but a justly-punished criminal the wide-spread 
and gibbeted carcass of poor corrus set out, as in a 
pea-field, as a warning to its relicts. Only it happens 
that the crow is gifted with an extraordinary amount 
of intelligence, he would, ere this, have been banished 
lpom the face of the land. The carrion orow is spread 
over the Old and New continents, and feeds, like the 
ravens, on any sort of animal offal, or,when this is not 
attainable, on worms, moles, mice, caterpillars, grubs, 
beetles, &o. In the winter it associates with the rooks, 
and may bo seen with thehi busily turning over the 
earth in search of food. The nest, like that of the 
rook, is constructed at tho summit of u tree of slender 
branches, matted with clay and borsedung. The hon 
lays four or five eggs of a palish green, sometimes 
blurred and spotted with a dnrker colour. They lay 
but once iu the year, unless tho young or the eggs bo 
destroyed by accident. It is said that the crow may 
lie domesticated, and taught to speak as distinctly ns 
tho raven. “ The carrion crow will feed voraciously 
on ripe cherries; and in tho autumn he will be seen in 
the walnut-trees, carrying off from time to time a lew 
of the nuts. With the exception of theso two petty 
acts of depredation, he does very little injury to man 
during nine or ten months of the year; and if in tins 
period he is to be called over the coals for occasionally 
throttling an unprotected leveret or a stray partridge, 
he may fairly meet the accusation by a set-off in Ins 
uccouut of millions of noxious insects destroyed hy 
him. However, in the spring of the rear, when lie has 
a nest full oi young ones to provide tor, and when 
these young begin to give him broad bints that 
their stomachs would like something of a more solid 
mid substantial nature than mere worms and caterpil¬ 
lars, hie attention to game is enough to alarm the 
stoutest-hearted squire or henwife. These personages 
have long sworn an eternal enmity to him, and he now, 
in his turn, visits, to their sorrow, the rising hopes of 
the manor with ominous aspect; and ho u-suults tlic 
broods of the duck-pond in revenge, as it were, for tho 
many attempts both squire and lienwife have made to 
rob and strangle biro."— ( tVaterton .) The hooded crow 
(Coroat Comix) is rather smaller than the preceding, 
with block bead, throat, wings, and tail. Ita name is 
derived from the contrasted black bead and grey body. 
It is more ferocious than tbe carrion crow, and lias 
been known to pick out the eyes of lambs, and even of 
horses helplessly hampered in bogs. In certain parts 
of tbe Faroe Islands it is so uncommon thing for these 
birds to assemble in great force, say a thousand in 
number, and, while tbe rest appear to sit wrapped in 
the profonndest attention, pne or another will flatter 
bis wings and " caw" at a tremendous rate. When he 
has done, another begins; and so the meetingoontinues 
for an hour or so. Then they break up. and it is not 
uncommon to find one or two birds left behind dead. 
Tho natives have a belief that these meetings refer to 
the criminal behaviour of some of the flock, and that 
they, if found guilty, are executed on the spot. The 
Alpine crow, or chooard (Pyrrhocoras alp mail, has 
the comp reseed erobed ana sloped beak of the black¬ 
bird ; but its nostrils are covered with feathers like 
those of the crow, to which it hoe been annexed. It 
builds in the delta of rooks of tbe higher mountains, 
descending in immense flacks to tbs valleys. Tbe nut¬ 
cracker orow Is, although not n true prow, allied to tbe 
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family In several particulars, It is not uncommon la 
many parts of Europe, bat rarely visits England, 
Pennant remarks, that tbe specimen Atom whiciTms 
description was taken was the only one that he bad 
ever beard of that was shot in the three kingdoms. 

CnowBXBBT. ( 8 m Eutiimom.) 

CboWit, kroien (Lat. corn no), an ornament plan ad 
upon the head, denoting regal or imperial dignity. 
Crowns wore originally garlands formed of leaves, and 
in that form have been used try almost every nation. 
The regal orown first originated in the diadem, which 
was a fillet fastened round the bead and tied behind. 
It la represented in the statues of Jupiter, the Ptole¬ 
mies, and the kings of Syria. Kings were, however, 
generally distinguished by a fillet of a different colour 
from that usually worn. It was mostly in tbe form of 
a golden band, which, in time, began to form tbe basis 
of raised ornamental work, studded with costly jewels. 
The crown was need hy the ancient Creeks as an em¬ 
blem of office, ns an ornament for viotom at public 
games, and as a mark of distinction for citisene who had 
specially served their country. Amongst the Roman* 
tiie crown woe still more generally used. The corona 
obtidionulit was the crown most highly prised. Itwss 
bestowed by an army or beleaguered garrison on the 
genera) who rescued them. It was made of loaves or 
wild flowers gathered on the spot. Tho civio crown, 
composed of ouk-leavesand acorns, was the crown next 



in esteem. It wns bestowed upon any soldier wh» 
saved tho life of a Roman citizen in battlo. The man 
who gamed it was entitled to mauy privileges. The 
mural crown, made of gold and surmounted with 
turret tor battlements,’was bestowed upon the soldier 
who first scaled the ramparts of a besieged city. The 
corona valiant woe bestowed on the person who flnt 
mounted the rampart or entered tbe camp of an 
encmv, and the corona navalit was bestowed on bim 
who first boarded an enemy’s ship. Both the mural 
and civic crowns are used at the present time in 
heraldry. The triumphal crown was of three kinds, 
and was bestowed upon generals who had obtained a 
triumph. Several other crowns of different forms were 
worn by the Romans. Among these may bo mentioned 
the sacerdotal crown, sometimes made of gold, some¬ 
times of cars of corn, and sometimes of olive-loaves. 
It was worn by the priest and bystanders during a 
sacrifice. Tbe funeral or sepulchral crown was plaeed 
upon the bead of the dead. In Greece tbese-erowns 
were usually made of parsley. ‘'The Convivial growls 
was a wreath of flowera worn on festive occasions.'The 
nuptial crown was a wreath of verbena plucked by the 
bride and worn by her. The natal crown wa»« ohaplft 
hung over tbe door of a chamber where a child wae 
born.— (Rtf. Smith's Dictionary,) The crown is a 
term often used iu Great Britain in order to designate 
the state; as, crown minister*, orown lands, Ac, In an 
ecclesiastical sense, the term crown is used to denotes 
the clerical tonsure of the Borneo Catholics. <8m' 
Tobsorb.) The crown of Greet Britain (1) is a circles 
of gold, surmounted alternately with fear eroaeet and 
> four fleurs-de-lis. Fong, arch-diadems, enriohed with 
pearls, arise from these, and dose under * mound ea- 
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tinned with a nrotB patWe. Tho gold circle is also 
adorned with diamonds, sapphires, rabiot, pearls, &a. 
The crowns worn by princes and noblemen are called 
coronets; that of the prince of W alee (2) i* composed of 
a circle or lUlet of cold j four crosses pattdea are placed 
round the edge between the tame number of fleurs-de- 
lit. From tbe two centra crosses a bent arch extends, 
surmounted bv a mound and cross. The coronet of n 
duko (3) is s Circle of gold, richly chased, having on the 
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edge sight strawberry-leaves; that of a marquis, f l) a 
circle eet round with four strawberry-leaves, and na 
many pearls interposed on pyramids! points. In an 
earl's coronet (f>) there are eight pearls, sot on pyra¬ 
midal points, and eight strawberry-leaves, which are 
lower than the pearls; that of a viscount(fl) is sur¬ 
rounded with pearls only, the number being unlimited; 
a boron's coronet (7) bos only six pearls, all at equul 
distances. :Vll the coronets ot tho British nobility, as 
at present worn, surround caps of crimson velvet, 
turned up with ermine. Viscounts and barons hod 
HO coronets allowed them until after Queen Elizabeth'* 


.reign. The coronet of the kings-at-arms is a plain fillet 
ot gold with sixteen leaves, half of wliich alternately 
We higher than the others. Jfirtrert mi X/eut is the 
motto on the band. 

Cuowv Lakhs, the lands, estates, or other real pro¬ 
perty belonging to the crown or sovereign. The crown 
bade of England are now contracted within narrow 
bounds, having been granted away at various times to 
subjects. William III. so impoverished the crown 
property in this way, that an set was passed by which 
4t was decreed that all grants of crown lands for more 
than thirty-one years are void. 

OuoWit-tosT, kroKit-potut, in Build., the name given 
to tbe Vertioal truss nr post that rises from the hori- 
Matal tie-beam of two rafters to the point in which 
>.the rafters meet. It is also called a king-post. This 
tbrmsdon (e also found in what is called a king-post 
partition, in which tlie vertical timbers between die 
Joists at the top end bottom of the partition are 
stren gthene d by shuts slanting like rafters whioh bear 


on the lower corners of the frame-work, and are fitted 
into a central vertical king-post near tho top of the 
partition. In this case the crown-post ties the bori- 
contal joista of the partition, and affords a means of 
support to the centre of the floor above. 

Cbowx-wokx, krown'-uttrk, in Mil., the name given 
to outworks of a peculiar form, somewhat resembling 
tho general outline of a crown, situated beyond the 
principal work* of any fortified place. Tuey were 
formerly called horn-works, consisting of two con¬ 
verging flanks, counected at the ends nearest the 
country by a rampart with a re-entering angle in the 
centre, the whole work being like the letter M in form. 
The most common form now adopted by military en¬ 
gineers for a crown-work is that of a front consisting 
of two of the laces of a regular polygonal fortification, 
such as surrounds a citadel, or, in other words, a pro¬ 
jecting bastion in the oentreof the work, with a demi- 
bastion on cither side, connected with it by curtains 
inclined to etch other at a oertain angle. This front 
is connected with the main works by long flanks front 
the salient angles of the demi-bastions, converging as 
they approach the workB: the whole is surrounded by 
a ditch which joins the main ditch. Sometimes a 
ravelin is construct'd to defend the curtain of tjie 
weakest face of a ' tifleation, and strengthened by a 
surrounding cro»i • rfk. Tho best example of this 
kind of work is th double crown-work at Metz, exe¬ 
cuted by Cormontningue. 

Choxophoba, kro-za-fo’-ra, in Bnt., n gen. of plants 
belonging to tho nat, ord. Jiuphorhittcctf, and contain¬ 
ing one remarkable species, namely, C. fmefaria, a 
native of tho south of Franco. Tins yields, by expres¬ 
sion, a green juice, which is converted, by tho com¬ 
bined action of ammonia and the air, into the purplish 
dye eiilled (urnrolc. 

'Cm ciui.it, krii'-tc-bl (Ttal. eroeiitolv). —Tn Cbem., 
crucibles arc ves-ela made of some material capable 
of resisting a high temperature, used by chemists 
and metallurgists for lusing metals or chemical 
compounds. According to the material to bo melted 
and the heat required for fusion, they are made 
of platinum, iron, plumbago, porcelain, clay, or 
lime. T)mso mado of hard refractory clay, such 
ns the Cornish or llessmn crucibles, are moat 
usually employed. They will stand a very high heat 
without inciting. Plumbago crumbles serve a double 
purpose, acting not only as vessels, but as reducing 
agents. Platinum crucibles are used in opera¬ 
tions where u clay crucible would bo acted on by tbe 
tllives employed. Whore a very high temperature 
is required, as, for instance, in melting platinum, a 
lime crucible is used. Lately, Messrs. Johnson and 
Mailboy have introduced crumbles made of an alloy of 
plutinmn and iridium, whioh have many advantages 
over those made of phitinum only. (For an account 
of the mauui'acluro of plumbago crucibles, see Putui- 
n.»:,o.) 

Citucmtsx, or BsASSiCAonza, kri»if'-t-re (Lat. 
erur, cross; faro, I bear), in Bet., the Cruciferous or 
Cubhago lam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in 
tho sub-eliiKs ThnUimiflortB, having the following well- 
marked charactersThe leavea are alternate, and 
without stipules. The flowers are usually arranged in 
racemes, arc generally without braots, and mostly 
yellow or w hilc, seldom purple, sometimes a mixture 
of these colours. The sepals are four in number,— 
deciduous, imbricate, or valvate. The petals are also 
four,—bypogynous, cruciate, alternate with the sepal*, 
and deciduous. Tho stamens are tetndynamous (six 
in number, four of which are' lotlg and two short). 
Tho thalamus is furnished with green glands placed 
between the stamens and the ovary. The ovary is 
superior, one>celled, or usually two-oelled, iu conse¬ 
quence of two parietal placentas meeting iu the middle 
and forming a spurious dissepiment or partition. 
Stigmas two, situated opposite the placentas. Tbe 
fruit, whioh is termed^ tiligua or nlieula, is one- 
colled, or spuriously two-celled, and one- or many- 
seeded. The seeds are stalked, and have no albumen. 
The order is one of the most natnral known, and is 
eminently European. Thera are, 105 genera, consist¬ 
ing of about 1,600 species, which are principally her¬ 
baceous pleats. If ordinary osre b*» observed, they 
ore not likely to be confounded with plants of any 
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other order except Copparulitcaa. The cruciferous 
flower* may, however, be always distinguished from 
those of the letter order by their stamen*, which, 
though always tetradynmnous, are never raked above 
the corolla upon a lengthened thalamus or stalk. The 
general properties of the Crao&lms are almost as defi¬ 
nite as the botaoioal characters. The possession of 
antiscorbutic and stimulant properties, combined with 
an acrid flavour, may be said to constitute a universal 
character. The pungency of cruciferous plants de¬ 
pends on a volatile oil composed of carbon, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur. An oil expressed from 
the seeds is ono of the moat important products. None 
of the plants of the order, with one or two doubtful 
exceptions, are poisonous; many of them sro caoulent 
vegetables. The disagreeable odour emitted by them 
when decaying is attributed to the Bulphur and nitro¬ 
gen which they contain, (See Bbahsica, Ciumob, 

FfiSTUBTlCM, Stir APIS.) ; 

Cbucibixiox, kru-ee-JW-eh ua (Lot. crux, a cross, 
and/om'o, 1 make), was one of the most ancient modes 
of inflicting tho punishment of death. At first, pro- 
bably, it was inflicted by merely fastening tho victim 
to a tree and leaving him thus to perish of want, or to 
be devoured by wild boasts. Afterwards crosses, or 
cross pieces of wood, in various forms, caino to be used. 
The usuul forms of cross were that rescmliliug the 
letter X, commonly called the St. Andrew's cross; 
that in the form of the letter T, consisting of an up- 
right piece of timber with a transverse piece on tho 
top; and the let-in cross,in which tho transverse piece 
of timber was let into tho upright, but at some dis¬ 
tance, from the top, somewbRt in this form t. The 
cross was used as an instrument of punishment by 
almost all the nations of antiquity,— the Greeks, 
Roman?, Carthaginians, Jews, Syrians, Persians, Ac. 
Its use was abolished throughout the Roman world by 
Constantine, out of respect to the feelings of the 
Christians, and since that Umo it has gone out of use. 
Among the Carlhuginiuus, crucifixion was inflicted on 
all ranks of individuals, but among the Romans it was 
confined to slaves and tho vilest malefactors. Among 
the latter tho culprit was scourged prior to cruoi- 
flxion, and was also forced to carry his cross to the 
place of execution. The sufferer was usually attached 
to the cross by means of nails driven through his hands 
and feet, but sometimes be was fastened with ropes. 
In order to hasten death, tho legs were frequently 
broken, ortbe body pierced with a tqicaror other sharp 
instrument, otherwise the sufferer often lived fur days 
upon the cross. 

Cbwsmt to ANiMits. (See Animus, Cruelty to.) 

Cbtjsadi’s, kru-iaidt' (Lat. crux, a cross), in the 
history of Europe, is the unino given to ct-rlam re- 
ligious wars carried on for the spuco of two centuries, 
between the Christian nations of tho West ami the 
Mohammedans, for the possession of Palcstiue. They 
received their name from the Christians engaged m 
them having adopted the sign or the cross. As long 
as the caliphs of Bagdad and their successors, the 
Fatiroitea of Egypt, were in possession of tho Iloly 
Land, the Christians had full liberty to visit the sacred 

? laces; but after the conquest of Palestine by the 
urks, the pilgrims wero subjected to cruel treatment, 
and Europe was filled with their complaints. At length, 
Peter of Amiens, known as Peter the Hermit, who 
had visited the Holy Land and witneaaed the cruelties 
perpetrated by the Turks, set out cm a pilgrimage 
through Europe, everywhere inflaming the minds of 
the people with accounts of what be bad seen, and 
producing the moat extraordinary excitement. The 
pope, Urban II., was not alow in taking advantage of 
this state of things, and, in 1096, summoned two 
oouncils, at which the war waa agreed upon, und the 
16th of August, 1090, was fixed tor the departure of 
the army. The first army consisted of about 40,000 
men, chiefly Frenchmen, Hermans, Dutch, Germans, 
and Italians, but totally undisciplined. They marched 
through Hungary and Servia, where many of them 
perished, and the rent were totally defeated and 
almost annihilated by theTurka, at Eierea, in Bithynia. 
It was succeeded, however, by a weU-disciplined army 
of mbont 600,000 strong, comprising many of the 
nobility and the best esldier* in Europe, under the 
command of Godfrey of Bouillon, duke of Lorraine. 
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They marched into Asia and took Hiotrn, and after¬ 
wards Autiooh and Edee«a. At length, on the ISth 
of July, 1099, after a siege of .about six weeks, they 
obtained possession of Jerusalem, end Godfrey of 
Bouillon was chosen king. For nearly half a century 
the conquerors not only maintained their position, but 
greatly extended their territories, till 1144, when tbs 
city of Edema waa taken by tho emir of Mosul. A. 
second crusade was preached by St. Bernard, abbot of 
Clairvaux, anil two immense armies, estimated to* 
gather at upwards of a million of men, wero mieed, 
under the command of Conrad 111,, emperor of Ger* 
many, aud Louis VII., king of France. Through the 
treachery, however, of tho Greek emperor, Manuel 
Coinnenus, this vast army was all but destroyed by 
the Turks, and, after au unsuccessful attempt to reduce 
Damascus, the rosiduo bad to moke tbeir way back to 
Europe. The nows of the capture of Jerusalem by 
Saludiu (1167), and tho fall of the Christian kingdom 
of Palestine, brought about tho Third Orutade. The 
leaders of this new expedition were Frederick Barba* 
rossa, emperor of Germany, Philip Augustus,king of 
France, and Richard Cceur-de-Lion, king of England* 
Uurbarossa first took the field in 1189. and demoted 
the sultan at leonium; but, iu approaching Syria, be 
was seized with n fever, and died in 1190. Richard 
and Philip arrived in Syria some months later with a 
great army, and were joined by the army of Barba* 
rossa. After a lengthened siogo they obtained posses¬ 
sion of tho city of Acre; but Philip soon afterwards 
returned to France, and Richard contended a peace 
with Saludin, in terms of which the Christians of the 
West were to be allowed to make pilgrimages to Jeru¬ 
salem without molestation. The Fourth Crusade'was 
intended, like the others, for the conquest of the Iloly 
Land; but, instead of that, it directed its efforts 
against the Greek empire. Assembling at Venice iu 
1203, the doge of that city induced them to take the 
town of Zara, iu Dulnmtin, and afterwards they took 
! up the cause of Alexius, whoso father, Isaac Angelos, 
had been driven from the Greek throne by bis own 
brother. They todp Constantinople, and, after ele- 
) rating to the throne severul princes successively, they 
; at length elevated to it their own chief, Baldwin, count 
| of Fiaudern, giving him u fourth part of the empire, 
aud dividing the rest among themselves. He end bis 
successors held the empire of tho East for upwards 
of half a oenturv. Tho Fifth Crusade commenced by 
the inarch of a body of troops, under the command of 
Andrew II.^>f Hungary, against the Turks, in 1317. 
After a series of successes iu Palestine and Egypt, they 
suffered a severe reverse before Cairo, and wero 1 
obliged to sue for leave to reLtirn home in 1221. Five 
veins later, Frederick II. of Germany put himself at 
the head of a considerable army, and set out for the 
conquest of the Holv t Land. Thu expedition was sue* 
cesslul, and Frederick, alter receiving from the sultan 
possession of Jerusalem, and being crowned king, 
returned borao in 1229. Jerusalem and Palestine 
having again fallen into the hands of the Turks in 1294, 
tho Sixth Crusade was undertaken by Louis IX. of 
Franco in 1219. He marched into Egypt, took Denti* 
etta; but was afterwards defeated, the greater part 
of liis army cut off, and himself taken prisoner. Ha 
obtained bis liberty and that of his follower* on agree* 
ing to pay a heavy ransom, and then returned homo, 
Louis, however, did not give up the idea of reconquer¬ 
ing the Holy Land, and a few years later he originated 
tho Seventh and last Crusade against the Holy Land. 
He died at Tunis, on bis way to Palestine, and the 
command of the expedition devolved upon Edward, 
prince of England, afterward* Edward I. He marched 
Into Palestine, took the town of Kozareth. bnt effected 
nothing further of conseq ucnce, and soon after returned 
home. Acre aud a few other town* still remained to 
the Christians, and were defended for some time by 
the Templars and other military knight*; but at length 
Acre capitulated in 1291, and the other towns soon 
after followed its example. How far the crusades have 
been of advantage or otherwise to the subsequent 
progress of Europe, is a question which has given rise 
to isuoh discussion. They were undoubtedly Myriad 
-on at an enormous expense of human life, end, in the 
end, produced no material result, white, during tbeir 
continuance, they necessarily retarded ail progress fa 
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the peaceful pursuit! of the arts or manufactures; but, 
on the other hand, we believe that they have » w «voised 
a mast beneficial influence upon the civilisation of 
Europe. The various nations of Europe were united 
tugorlier in one common cause, and taught to know 
and sympathise with each other; they were brought 
into (‘on tact with two new civilisations,—the Greek and 
the Saracenic, each more advanced and refined than 
their own; and commercial enterprise received from 
the crusades its first and its greatest stimulus. 

Cruhoa. Aocadkmia DELLA, kroot'-Jca . ik-ka-dai'- 
trw-a itel'-la (flat., the academy of the bran or chaff), 
was the name of one of the earliest, and one of the most 
celebrated of the societies of modern Europe. It was 
founded nt Florence in 1262, chiefly through the exer¬ 
tions of tiie poet Antonio Francesco Graszini, and was 
so called from its chief object being to sift or purify 
the national language. The great work of the academy 
was the “ Vooabolurin degli Accademioi della Cruses " 
(or Dictionary of the Italian Language), which was first 
published at Venice in 1612, and has since gone 
through numerous editions, being still regarded as tho 
standard authority ou the Italian language. This 
society has recently been incorporated with two o< tier 
societies, under the name of the lioyal Florentine 
Academy. 

Crust or inn Earth. (Sen Geology.) 

Crustacea, krun-fai'-the-A (Let. crurta, a hard shell), 
a class of articulated animals whoso external covering 
is less solid than that of the majority of testaceous 
molluscs, but much firmer and harder than the skin nt 
the naked molluscs. This tegumentary skeleton may 
be regarded as a kind of epidermis, i'or licnoatli it is 
found h membrane like the true skin of higher animals. 
At certain times this solid envelope detaches itself and 
fails off, as the epidermis of reptiles separates itself 
from thoir bodies. With the crawfish this shell-shed¬ 
ding, or ectlgsi*, ns it is culled, is preceded hv a few 
flays 1 sickness and fasting, and at that lime the rnra- 
paee, or upper shell, becomes loosened from the eornim 
to which it is attached. The cerium begins forthwith 
to secrete a new shell, which, dm first mil't mul mem¬ 
branous, becomes gradually harder aud harder, and is 
At last calcareous. When ull connection is broken oil', 
the animal seta about freeing itself of the ineumbranco. 
It rubs its legs one against the other, and Anally throws 
itself upon ita back, and in that situation begins to 
swell out and ttluikc itself, till it tears the membrane 
that attaches the carapace to tho abdomen. The 
greatest difficulty occurs in freeing tlie-extremities, 
nor could tbov be extricated at all, did not the old shell 
split longitudinally. The entire process is completed 
in half an hoar; but it takes from twenty hours to three 
days for the conversion of the soft and membranous 
integuments into a firm case similar to that lately 
abandoned. While this transformation is taking place, 
the muscles of the nuiniul aro flaccid, and the flesh 
altogether unlit to he cateu. An exception to this 
rule, however, would seem to occur in the ease of the 
laud crab; for, occorduig to nil that has been written 
on the subject, the latter mutual is never so delicious 
as during tho moulting period. 

Cum, kript (Gt. krupttin, to conceal), a low 
chamber under a church or cathedral, with u vaulted 
roof, the gromed arches of which spring from short hut 
massive columns. Sometimes the crypt extends under 
the entire church, nt at Canterbury cathedral; but 
they are generally of much smaller dimensions. Divine 
service was formerly performed in them, ami they 
were also used as places of burial. 

CiiyrrooiurHY. (Set Secret Writiho.) 

Crystalltwr Lens, Icrii'-i&Mine (Let. c-rytiallut, a 
crystal; lent), in Anat., is the lens of the rye, a ienti- 
fonu pellucid substance, inclosed in a membranous 
capsule, and situated in a depression in the anterior 
part of the Titreous humour. (See Etc.) 

Crystallization, kritdiU-li-xai'-tkuH, in Chera., 
crystallisation may be defined as the spontaneous 
assumption ot well-defined geometrical forms by bo¬ 
dies in passing from the fluid or aiiriform state to the 
Solid condition. Bodies not capable of assuming the 
OrystsHine form are termed amorphou* or colloid; those 
much form crystals, ergttoilaid.' When a substance 
orystallixea in two distinct forms, which cannot be 
derived from the hum original, it is said to be dimor- 


Crystallography 


phont. Sulphur, for instance, will crystallise in oc- 
tahedra or prismatic crystals. Soma substances aro 
even Mmorphout. Sulphate ot uioket crystallizes in 
right rhombic prisms, square-based oetAbedra, and 
oblique rhombic prisms, according to the temperature 
at the time of evaporation. Bodies crystallizing in 
similar forms are called wnequu. The alums and 
floor spar; carbon, gold, copper, and their compounds; 
the potassium compounds of chlorine, iodine, bromine, 
and fluorine, form itomorphoui groups. Crystallization 
may be effected in several ways,—by evaporation, by 
sublimation, by fusion, or by alow electrioal action. 
It sometimes happens that precipitates aro thrown 
down in a crystalline form; thus, when tartaric acid is 
added to a solution of potash, the tartrate of potash 
falls down in minute crystals. Crystallization by evapo¬ 
ration is effected either by allowing a hot saturated solu¬ 
tion of the salt to cool gradually or by spontaneous eva¬ 
poration. In the former case the masses of crystals are 
small and confused. Whore single perfect crystals are 
required, the method of crystal-feeding invented by 
Leblanc must be resorted to. A small but perfect 
crystal is first obtained l>y one of the methods men¬ 
tioned, and placed in a cold concentrated but not satu¬ 
rated solution of thi substance in question, aftei; 
which the crystal is 1 -.ed regularly twice everyday, 
taking care to expost i Irosh surface each time until 
the on slal has reach ■' the desired size. As the solu¬ 
tion bivonira weaker, it should be replaced by a fresh 
ijuant ilv of the original strength. Great care must be 
taken not to use a saturated solution, otherwise fresh 
en stall will form in tho vchspI and on tho original 
erysiul. A gluss plate may be used to lay the crystal 
on in tho solution, and a pair of horn or box-wood 
tweezer* arc bettor than the fingers for turning it. By 
these means crystals of enormous size may be made. 
The solution should, os much as possible, bo kept at 
the same temperature, and the crystal should be turned 
very vegulurfy. Crystallization by fusion IS resorted 
to in t lit- ease of metals and other insoluble substances. 
The ineinlor other body is melted in a ladle or cni- 
eihlo, and allowed to cool until the top crust is solid: 
it is then piorced with an iron rod, and the melted 
substance not yet solidified is allowed to run out. Fine 
masses of crystals of bismuth and sulphur may bo 
obtuined in this way. Many Balts do not appear to be 
cnpuble of orrstallizing without holding a certain por¬ 
tion of water in combination, termed wuter of crystal¬ 
lization. Tims ordinary carbonate of aoda has ten 
eqimulents of water united with it. Rome crystals 
part with this water very easily, losing their crystalline 
form and falling to powder merely by exposure to the 
atmosphere. Both salts are called rjSU>re*r*nt, in con¬ 
tradistinction to those which absorb water from the 
atmosphere, which are termed deliqttetcext. Many 
salts have thn property of crystallizing without water 
of crystallization ; others, ogam, crystallize in different 
form’s, according to tho number of equivalents ofwater 
they contain. Biboruto of Boda, or borax, for instance, 
crystallizes in prisms or octahedra, according as it 
contains ten or five atoms of water of crystallization. 
The forms which crystals assume are also influenced 
by the purity of tho solution from which they arc 
crystallized; lor instance, iodide of potassium assumes 
a prismatic form when crystallized from a neutral 
Bolutinu, but if from one containing carbonate of 
potash, the resulting crystals are cubical. As to tho 
force causing crystallization we ns yet know but little ; 
all we know at present is, that electricity and light 
both accelerate crystallization. If a weak voltaic cur¬ 
rent be passed throng)) a solution of silica, it will gra¬ 
dually crystallize round the wires; and if camphor 
• bo exposed to the light, crystals will form thicker ou 
tlie most illuminated side. 

Crystallography, kru-tdl-log'-gri-ft (Lat. argitaU 
lut, a crystal; Gr. graph*, writing).— Although the 
forms of crystals appear to be infinite, yet, upon care¬ 
fully considering their ages* Regies, faces, and edges, 
they aro found to fall into six well-defined groups, 
which are distinguished from each other by the relative 
positions and lengths of their axes. These six groups 
are again subdivided into divisions according to the 
arrangement of their planes with respect to their axes. 
The subjeot of crystallography Is a very difficult one, 
and only to be learnt by means of sn extensive series 
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of figures or model*. It will therefore l>e necessary to 
treat the matter somewhat cursorily, referring the 
student to several standard works upon the subject. 
The sis crystalline systems mentioned are:—1. i Regular 
njttem, in which the axes are equal and rectangular. 
The cube, octahedron, and rhombic dodecahedron are 
the principal members of this system. 2. Square pris- 
malic, in which two of the axes only are equal, all 
three being rectangular. 3. Sight prismatic, in which 
all the axes are unequal, and all rectangular. It may 
perhaps assist the memory if it is borne in mind that 
in eaon of the above systoms the whole of the axes are 
reotangular, while in the following three the axes are 
all inclined to each other. 4. Shombohidral, in which 
the three axes are equal but not rectangular. 5. 
Oblique prismatic, one axis rectangular to two, but all 
unequal. 3. Double oblique, in which all the axes are 
unequal, and none rectangular. The forms belonging 
to (iifi'crcnt systems shade off gradually into each 
Other. Thus, the cubs, by being slightly increased oil 
one of its faces, becomes a square prism; and the 
square prism, by having one of its sides slightly en¬ 
larged, becomes a right prism. Many forms arc de¬ 
rived from each other by baling slices removed from 
their ancles or edges. Thus the octahedron may be 
modificu into a cube by having its angles gradually 
sliced away, and into the rhombic dodecahedron by 
having its edges treated in the same manner. A few 
turnips or potatoes and a sharp knife will afford the 
Student much information in tins way. Thus alum, 
which crystallizes as an octahedron, is often found 
crystallized with its edges or angles sliced away, and 
approaching the form of one or oilier of the forms 
mentioned. (See also Isomorphism and 1’oi.ymou- 
PUI3M.) The best books to consult on this subject are 
Sana's Mineralogy and Nicol’s Mineralogy . There is 
also a short but excellent account of the subject in 
Odling’s Chemistry, part I. 

Ocbk, Irttbe (Or. ktibos, a die), in Oeom., is a 
solid body terminated by six square equal faces, and 
occupying among bodies a place analogous to that of 
the square among surfaces. It is also culled the hexa¬ 
hedron, by reason of its possessing six sides. One of 
the most celebrated problems in the history of geome¬ 
trical science is the duplication of the cube, t'.e. the 
construction of a cube winch shall lmw twice the 
volume of a giieu cube. In (he time of Plato, it was 
a constant subject of controversy with geometers, 
who, however, tailed to solre the problem, because the 
straight line and circle, which were the only lines 
admitted into their calculations, are not autlici'eut for 
the cubatiou of solids. 

Cubk Hoot is a number or quantity which, if multi¬ 
plied into itself, and then again by the product, pro¬ 
duces the cube; or, wiled twjce multiplied into itself, 
produces the number or quantity of which it is the 
root. Thus fi is the cube root of 125, because 
fix 6=23x5- 125. 

Crniciu, hu-be'-bil (Arab, eulabah), in Hot., a pen. 
of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Siperncea. The 
sneeiea C. qfficinahs, a native of Java and Prince of 
V Island, yields the berries called cubebs, which 
itensively employed in medicine for their peculiar 
. • -t of arresting excessive discharges from the 
urethra. Cubebs resemble black pepper, but may be 
distinguished by the network of raised veins on their 
surface, also by the short stalks which they possess. 

Cubxbs. (See Cubbba.) 

Cubit, hu'-bit (Lat. cubitus), a measure of length 
employed by the ancients, aud more especially by the 
Hebrews. It was originally the distance from the 
elbow to the tip of the middle finger. According to 
some authorities, there were two cubits in nso l>v the 
Jews,—the sacred and the common cubit. The former 
was twenty-one inches long and the latter eighteen 
inches. Calmet, however, states his belief that the 
second, or shorter cubit, was not introduced until after 
the Babylonian captivity. 'Hence Ezekiel’s precaution 
(Ezek. xl, fi) in speaking of the cubit as a cubit and 
a hand-breadth. The exact length of the cubit it not 
known; it has been stated to be 1 foot 9*833 inches, 
and a hand-breadth 3*884 inches, in the tables of 
measure affixed to several versions of the authorised 
Bible. 

Cvcmo-Mxootu (See Ducxore-nooihj 

Ml 


* Cucxoo, kooV-oo (Lat. cticultu, Fr. eoucou), (Cam* 
1m e«* 2 «s*).—This bird, which derives its name from 
tiie peculiar sound of its note, is very widely dimmed. 
It is foaud in Indis and in Africa, and migrates north¬ 
ward in summer, even to Lapland and Kamtobatka. 
It makes its appearance amongst us iu April, sad dis¬ 
appears again by about tha middle of August, It 
would seem that love is a passion that occupies very 
little of the cuakoo's consideration. There is no pulp¬ 
ing or continued attachment between the male and 
female, and the latter generally, if not always, lays her 
eggs in the nest of some other smaller bird, leaving 
their hatching and ftiture maintenance to fete. The 
gratitude of the foster child is of a piece with iti 

P arent's heartlessness. Mr. Selby asserts that) when 
utohed, the young cuckoo 
has between'its shoulders 
a depression in which it 
lodges any burden it wishes AH^^k 

to carry to the edge of the sv/V 

nest for ejectment; that, 'h 

ut the expiration of twelve / 

days, the hollow is filled if 

up, and that, should the 

proper occupants of the y 

nest chance to remain till 

then, the young cuckoo no aJKoHBK 

moro molests them. The 

hedge-sparrow, the pied 

wagtail, and the yellow- ” Smw^ 

hummer, arc the birds * j 3K— ^^^k 

commonly selected by tbo 

cuckoo for imposition. 

In tlic early part of the CtiCXrOO. 

summer <>l 1828, a cuckoo, having previously turned 
out the eggs from a water wagtail's nest, whioh 
nas built in a small hole in a garden-Wall alArbury 
(the scut of Francis New dogate, Esq.), deposited lier 
own egg In their place. When the egg was batched, 
the joung intruder was fed by the water wagtails till 
lie became too buUyrfor his confined audmarrow quar¬ 
ters, and in n fidgmy fit loll to the ground. In this 
predicament he was found by the gardener, who picked 


I iiHtrnd, howov er, of ila foster parent the wagtail coming 
to feed it, there appeared at its orison-bars a friendly 


hedge-sparrow, who, day utter day and at very fre¬ 
quent intervals, continued to bring It food, until it was 
well Hedged and big enough to bo set at liberty. Bishop 
Stanley relates an instance of au unfledged cuckoo 
being placed ill the same cage with a young thrush. 
‘1 iu* cuckoo was either too idle or unable to feed itself; 
so the good-natured thrush kindly performed the opo- 
ration for him. On-fday a tempting worm waaoffered Ut 
the wires, and at once the thrush went to it. ‘Whether 
its original intention wis to give it to its patient can 
never be known; if so, however, the sleek plump thing 
hanging in the thrush's very beak was too great a 
temptation: it swullowed it. It seemed that the 
cuckoo had made suro that the worm was ooming up 
to him, and when he discovered hie error he hopped 
fiercely down, and, with one blow of its cruel beak, 
took one of tbo thrush’s eyes out. Even in this maimed 
condition the patient nurse continued to wait on It* 
tyrant patient, and never ceased to do so till the euctoo 
was big enough to shift for itself. The gilded cuckoo 
(Cuculiit aurutus) is an inhabitant of the Cap* of Good 
Hope, aud extremely common in Oaffraria. It is a 
very beautiful bird, the chief of the plumage being 
brilliant green with golden reflections. It Is about 
seven inches long. Like the common cuckoo. It de¬ 
posits its egg in the nests of other birds, and, unless 
VaiUant was mistaken, in a way that puts aside the 
notion that the hen-cuckoo lays them where they am 
to be hatched by another bird. While out shooting 
with his man Kloac, he brought down « golden cuokoo 
with one of the eggs of its species, and evidently freshly 
lain, in Ue throat; and it then occurred to him that Iris 
attendant had frequently brought him a bird of fffis 
kind, with the exclamation, “This one droppedsiege 
as she fell from the tree." Later in the day anjothm 
cuckoo was shot by VaiUant, with aa egg4u its angst. 
“ I was convinced from this circumstance/* write* the 
sporting naturalist," that the female cuckoo deposits 







her egg in the nest of another bird by conveying it stage, whioh the actor who ia to answer Catches and 
thither ia her beak.* Besides those noticed, there is regards as an intimation to begin. It is also applied 
tho spotted cuckoo (Oxylophut alamUiriue), an inhabit* to any hint given to an actor on the stage, as to what 
not of the north of Europe; the oriental cuckoo (J5 m- he has to do or say. 
iynamyt orientulit), found in the East Indies; and the Cciaass. (See Bbiaotplatb,) 


CuoKoo-ruiT. (See Anon.) hack- uml breastplates. Wo have no cavalry so called 

Cdcdxbks. (See Ouocmis.) in the British army, although the Life Guards and 

CUGUMJA, ku-ku'-mie, in Dot., a gen. of plants be- Horse Guards wear cuirasses. The cuirass was ori- 

P longing to the nut. ord gimilly formed of thick leather, which was ball-proof, 

Cururbihweir. The fruit — whence its name; but when this material was no 
of C\ eafiniM is tho coin- longer used, the name wus retained, and applied to the 
won cucumber, and that uietul plates which superseded the leathern armour, 
of V. ifelo the melon. Cr lulus, knl'-decx, the name given to an ancient 

Iho trims of the spe- religious order of ecclesiastics that eaisted in Ireland, 
eies C. llonlteirkii uud Scotland, and the northern parts of England. The 
Peendo-culoegnthu* ure derivation of the liumo ia uncertain, some traoing it to 
said Ij he powerfully tho Gaelic, others to the Latin. According to Bu* 
L-athartie. chunnn, it is a corruption of cuUuree Dei, worshippers 

Cvci'biuta, kv-kitr'- of God. The lime of their first appearance, ana the 

bil-n (Lot. riieurbifa), ehuraeter of thoir institutions, have been no less matter 

in Bot., (hotypicnl gen. of dispute tlian their iiums. Some date their origin 

of tho nut. ord. C'urur- from the middlo of the fith century, and attribute 

cnrtjwcr.n biluceir. Tho fruits of then- insliiution to C.'< iba, who cutne over from 

ououjjueii. several species are cm- Ireland to the island • ’ inn, on the west coast of 

ployed as articles of food; thus, llmLof C. Ci/rullue Scotland, m here ho estu ushed a monastery, and from 
is toe water-imilon, so highly esteemed for da cooling which he m-iiI forth his disciples to diffuse the know- 

e nnd refreshing juice; ledge of Christianity. Having no correspondence with 
> that of ori/irn is the the see of Home, they arc said to hate been free front 

' vegetable marrow, one the corruptions Uud, at a later period, erept into that 

hs of our most delicate In- church, u.s suiuttuid ndie w orship, uuricular confession, 

•l Uo vegetables; that ol penanee, Ar.; and their time for the celebration of 

C. miu'tiMit is tho rod Kinder dill!red trom that of tho Clinrch of Borne, 

b gourd or pumpkin. They prosecuted their missionary labours throughout 

, which, when boiled, Ireland, Scotland, uud tho northern parts of England, 

tastes like n young car- and established flourishing settlements in various 

rot; mute, is the |>:uls, after tbe model of Iona, Many of these were 
white gourd, a lavom de m (lie lorni of colleges, where instruction was given to 

culinary vegetable on youth. In Scotland their eliiol settlements were, be* 

tho enutimmt. An oil, sides Iona, on the island of fit, Serf in Lookloven, 

called eou.se by tho in- id St. Andrews, Dunkeld, Abernelhy in Perthshire, 

habit nuts of Yorniha, .Momfeilh near Dundee, and -Mommusk in Ahcr- 

iu Africa, und largely deenshire. Tho Outdoes gradually lost their power 

used by them lor ilietc- before the growing inline not' of the Church of Rome; 

TBOITJIULE MABnovr 1,0 11 . 'm'dicinul pur- the erection ol bishopries under the patronage of the 
poses,, is supposed to he kings of Scotland being a death-blow to their inde- 
the produce of one or more species of this genus. pendent existence; uml their suppression is generally 

CuCUABlTAt'Jid:, lu-kiir-Lit-ui’-se-c, in Bid., the dated from tho end of the ldtn century, when the 

Gourd or Cucumber fain., a nat.ord. of dieolyledo- Culdees of St. Andrews made their lost attempt at 

nous plaids in the sub.class Ctilgcjlonr. Upwards ol resisting the usurpations of the bishop of that sec, 
«0 genera have been described, uud these include more though it is generally believed that numbers continued 
than 1100 species. The plants ure unlives ol hot eh- to hold their principles dowu nearly to the time of tho 
mates in almost every part of the world; they abound Reformation. Thero are others who hold that there is 


TBOETJIBLR MAllnow. 


species only, jirvuma awicii, m me unuan istes. I ney no reason to suppose that they (filtered m any material 
are all herbs with tuberous or fibrous roots, which point of fadh, discipline, or ritual from the Church of 
ure annual or peronuml, and with stems winch ure Koine; and that, in rculdy, they were a niorocoliec- 
generally succulent, and either prostrate or climbing turn of monastic institutions in oosneclion with tho 
by menus of tend ids. The leaves ure rough, ulteruatp. Catholic hierarchy. 

uud radiato-yeiitcil. The flowers arc unisexual, mo- Ocusx, ku'-leke (Lat., agtfat), inEnt., a gen. oftho 
luscious, or ditscious. The calyx is mouosrpulou*, ami, Ihptiru or two-winged insects, constituting the Gnat 
in the female flowers, superior. The corolla is mono. lain. They are characterized by their length of pro* 


pctalona, four or five-parted, sometimes fringed, will 


Strongly-marked reticulated veins, perigvinms, and j Alosuutro 1 

...__a_■ l_.ll. «_ .. * .1 » I 


Luu. They are clmrnctmzM by lheir length of pro* 
l»*>aci9 amt their finely-lulled antennas. (See QssjlT, 


occasionally scarcely distinguishable from' the calyx. 
The male or stenle flower has generally five stamens, 
which are opipetalous, and either distinct, or nionadel- 
phous, or trimli-lphoiis, the anthers being two-celled. 


OrL.vr, kulm, in Min., a slaty kind of anthracite, 
occurring in Wales and North Devon. The strata in 
which it is found are often called the culm meaturee. 
t- LLjti.NATto.v, lul-miu-ai'-ekun (Lat. eulmtn, tho top 

r»f un. tl.:. ..I . 1_* 1 _ 1 . I. _ il . 


- . li i i • --,- -o - 1 — , ..-ciiwit I jawui vwvmenj vuv wtr 

usually long and smuous, rarely straight, Now ami of unvthing).—When any heavenly body is on the 
then mala flowers ore found with only two or three meridian, u has then attained tho highest point of its 
, h’rfile or female flower the ovary is daily course, and is therefore said to culminate. Tho 
interior, tnc stylo is sunrl, un d the stigmas uru more or sun culminates at mid-day, the moon at midnight, 
last flitati.il. Jin* truit is usually a pepo, us tu the when it is full moon. 

oUMmhM ; or rarely a succulent berrv, as in the Cultivation or iue Son,, kul-tiv-ai'-ehtn, the art 
***« .“lC- 0 i or less “ ulteue . 11 11,1(1 of preparing the soil for those particular crops which 
nWaifrt ,w, i pur|!tt ‘." 0 vrmcij.t.' it is required to hear. Tho ordinary agricultural im- 

mMant^ii* tho niiin surrvm, 1 ? 0 ^^* ““V* C8 J ,eu, “* l J plrments used for this purpose are the plough, tho 
V tho, pulp surrounding the scuds. In some spade, und A.e hoe. In some modified form these 



instruments have been in use among ell nations, at all 
times. Xho soil, by their means, ia stirred and exposed 
to the action of the atmosphere, and loosened, so tl at 
the roots of plants may make their way more ea ly 
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through it.' Other objects ere eleo effected by com- progress in the deciphering of these characters, tad 
plete inversion end careful cultivation of the soil. The brought the result of hia labour* before the Academy 
aurface-plunta are buried eBd allowed to decay: water of Gfittiugen in 1802. The labours of Grotefend were 
to excess passes through it in wet weather; and in dry not followed up by Others for the next twenty veers i 
seasons more moisture is retained. In dry climates but since that time there have been many able MM 
the soil requires to bo well ploughed end rolled, but active labourers in the held j among whom we may 
to wet climates these operations must be restricted. mention Bask, Burnouf, Lassen, ’Westergaaid, Sswh 
CuiiVSBlw, kul'-vtr-in (Fr. eoulevnne ), the name of a lipson, Kciihu, Norris, Uinqks, Oppert. 
piece of ordnance, used in the 10th and 17th centuries, CuvoarucuA, ku-tton-e-ai'-ee-e, in Bot., a nat. Old, 
of great length, and formed lo throw a hall to a eon- of dicotyledonous plants in the sob-class Calfeiflone, 
aiderable distance. It was 5 j inches in the bore, and They arc nearly allied to the Saxifragacere, buMdlffsr 
threw a ball about 18 lbs. in weight. The boro of the from them in'being trees or shrubs, with opposite 
demi.ciilverin was 4 indies, and the weight of the hall leaves and large interpetiolur stipules. They are 
about i> lbs. Queen Elizabeth’s pocket pistol at Lover natives of South America, the Oape, tho East Indies, 
Castle is a culverin. and Australia. Most of them have astringent proper* 

CctiVKBT, knl'-vert, a barrel-drain of small diameter, ties, and some have been used for tanning, 
or an arched water-course for the conveyance of water Cuvania, ku-pai'-ni-a (in honour of OupV;ii, <*Q 
Under roads, ruilwnys, embankments, arid canals. Ttidinn monk and botanist), in Bot., a gen. of plant* 
CVMutvu, ktt-mi'-uum ((Jr. Icnminou), in Hot., u gen. belonging to the nat. ord. Sapindaeea. The spec i e * 
of composite plants. C). Vgmiuum, the cumin, is a C. eapida flourishes in the West Indies, *nd is to some 
dwarf fennel-looking plant, cultivated in t Im south of respects a valuable und interesting tree. The distilled 
Europe and Asia Minor for its fruits, which are hot water of the dowers is used by the negro women a* 'a 
and aromatic, like those of the caraway and anise. cosmetic, and the succulent, slightly acid arillu* of the 
Cukkifobm, ku-ue>-e-form (Lu.t. cuueiiH, h wedge, and seed is eaten for dessert. The fruit containing the 
forma, form), ih the name gnen to an ancient species seeds is commonly known as tlieakee-fruit, 
of written language found on the monuments of the Cun i., ku'-pel (Lut. cupelia), in Chem., a small onp 
anoient Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian empires, made of hone ashes, used for extracting bate metal* 
It is so called from tbo letters being composed ot parts from gold and silver. The compound, on being heated 
resembling a wedge, a mul, or an arrow-head. It is in the cupel, loses the base metals by their becoming 
found carved m rocks and sculptures, or stumped on oxidized, and sinking into tho cupel, (five AssatUIO.) 
bricks and tiles; and is met with on the ancient mono- Cu iullation, in Chem. {Set AesaVIKO.) 

roeuts of l’crsrpolis, and oilier eiues of tho l’crsmn Cucilipriix, ku-pil-i-fer’-e, in llot., a name given 

empire, among the ruins of Babylon iind Nineveh, and bv some botanists to tlio 1 Oak or Mustwort order. (Set 
even in Egypt. It appears to have been llrst employed Conn,u EJi.) 
in Assyria and Media, and lo bin e subsequently spread Cupola. (See Dome.) 

over the whole extent of the Persian empire. There Ci m»a, kup'-piiiii (from the cup-like form of the 

are three distinct alphabets or kinds of cuneiform glnssei employed), in burg., is tho application of 
writing, and which are mostly found together m riippiug-glitasr*, Irom which the uir has been previously 
parallel columns, being translations ol each other. The e.Ur.oHcJ, to the skin, with the view of attracting blood 
moBt ancient of these is the Assyrian, which consists to tho ; »rt, unit, if necessary, abstracting it. Chipping 
of about 400 different characters, and is the ono which u a* practised by the anciems, and is frequently baa 
has given most trouble to philologists, und in which recourse lo in tho present day. In performing tho 
least progress has been made. The second of these ih ojierniion, the part is llrst washed with warm*water, in 
called the Median, which is a niodilicutioii of the order to promote thn llow of blood to it, and then a 
Brat, and consists of about UK) characters. The most small hell-shaped glass, from which the air has been 
recent id the Persian, which consists of only 3U lo 11 partially expelled by holding it for an instant over the 
letters. It is much more relined tlinn tho others, and ll.nno of a Hpirit-lanip, is immediately applied totto 
the forme Bro much less complicated. The letters here spot, and the usual amount of pcessuro on the part 
are all very distinctly formed, none being at all doubt- being thus diminished, the blood flow* toward* it, pro*' 
fill, and the words urn separated from each other by an ducing a distension of tho blood-vessels and au eleva- 
oblique stroke. This language is beheiod to bo the i nmol’ the surface. This is called dry cupping, and i* 
original of the modern Persian, und to be nearly allied frequently of great service in tbo removal or oertato 
to the Sanscrit. Thero is every reason to believe that kinds of pain. Several glasses may bo used, and ustt- 
the employment of the cuneiform character originated ally the operation is repeated five or six tune*. The 
in Assyria, while the system of writing to which it was glass is readily renu *cd by inserting tbo nail of a Unger 
adapted was borrowed from Egypt. “The whole between the edge of it nud the skin, so as to admit 
structure of the Assyrian graphiesystem,” says Haw- the air. When it is intended to abstract blood, 
Bnsoo, “evidently betrays nil Egyptian origin. The the cupping-glass is removed us soon as tbe part i* 
alphabet is partly ideographic and partly phonetic, and sufficiently swollen, and the sceriilcutor applied to it. 
the phonetic signs are in some cases syllabic, and in This instrument contains a number oiToncets (usually 
Others literal. Where a sign represents a syllable,! about ten or twelve), which, by touching a tvi;mg,aeo 
conjecture that the sj liable in question may Inn's been made to inflict a corresponding number of wowafd*, 
tbe specific name of the object which the sign was the depth of which may be regulated by the operator, 
supposed to depict; whilst in cases where a single ul- 1 nmlediutely on the wounds being made, tbe cupping* 
phanctical power appertains to the sign, it would seem glass is applied, exhausted as before, and tbehlood 
as if that power bail been the dominant sound in the allowed to flow into it until a Sufficient quantity, b(M 
name of the object. 1 ' Much progress has already been bc.-n abstracted. If the blood coagulates, or the glass 
made in deciphering these ancient reoirds, from which be lull, it should be carefully removed, and the part 
we may expect much light to he thrown on the curly sponged with warm water, and the glass again applied 
history of the world. The first accounts of tho cunei- to it. Cupping is preferable to any Other method St 
form oharaeters were brought to Europe about the blnod-letimg in many kinds of inflammatory diseaae. 
beginning of the 17th century, und some time after ward* CuprhhhuS, ku-pree'-tu* (Or. kuo, I produce >£>***- 

toiperfect copies of them were published. The first was, equal; because it bear* equal branch**), in 

£ ublication of a connected inscription was made by Bot., the Cypress, a gen. of plants belonging lo tto 
e Bruyn at Amsterdam, in 1714; and, subsequently, nat. ord. Coitj/ene. C, ettnperoirtn* is a common 
Niebuhr published copies of some which he liod found timber-tree in some part* of the Levant. Its d*ris 
at Perscpolia and elsewhere, und which were n.ore foliage is particularly impressive when teen near *Mhi~ 
accurate than any that had appeared before. Still, for tectural works; and on this account tho tree was 
long after this, nothing was dime towards the decipher- always planted by the ISoors round their sptenaML 
tog of the language. Many, indeed, were of opinion palaces, aud by the Roman* new their villa*. I &§$>-■ 
that they belonged to no lunguage,—that they were burial-grounds of Turkey and Arabia, the, tcntoAf ’ 
mere ornaments carved at Mm caprice of the arc hi- the faithful are generally shaded bjr the cspr*M.-,!$tls‘ 
teot, or ehatoa, or talismanic signs j while at least one timber of this and other species u vety, durable, hud 
author saw in them only tbe destructive work of worps. is said to resist the worm. The doors of fn: Fet»r ! * 
Grotefend, St Hanover, was the first that made any church at Bonne ere of. cypress-wood, a&dhavedaatwd 
S63 
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Cuprio Acid_ 

upwards or 1,100 year*. Iti* supposed that the gopher- 
wood of the Bible was chiefly obtained from species of 
this genus. 

Curare Acid, ku'-prik, in Chem.—This acid never 
Conors in a separate state. When finely-divided 
copper is fused with nitre aqd hydrate of potash, a 
cuprate of potash is formed, which is an exceedingly 
unstable salt, easily decomposed with potash, oxygen, 
and oopper. 

Cura me, ku'-prile, in Min., the red oxide of copper, 
which is also known aa octahedral copper-ore, from 
the form of its crystals. 

Cubacoa, ktt-ril-to', a sweet and agreeable liqueur, 
obtained by digesting orange-peel in sweetened spirits, 
and Savouring with cinnamon and cloves or mace. J i 
is made in great perfection by the Dutch in the islands 
of Curasao, from which it derives its name. The spirits 
employed in its manufacture are usually reduced to 
nearly GO under proof, and each gallon contains about 
3J lbs. of sugar. Cura^oa varies in colour, the darker 
kinds being produced by digesting in it powdered 
Brasil-wood, and mellowing tho colour by caramel or 
burnt sugar. 

CtJUATU, ku'-rnU (tat. earn, care), literally signifies 
a person who has the care of souls, and in this hciiso it 
is used in the English Book of Common Prayer. Com¬ 
monly, however, it, is used to denote the lowest degree 
in the Church of England,—the person who is oniployed 
under the spiritual rector or vicar, either as assistant 
to him in the same church, or else in a cliapcl-of ease 
- within the same parish belonging to the mother church. 
A ourate has,to be licensed snd admitted by ilie bishop 
of the diocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal ju¬ 
risdiction, who also usually appoints the salary ; in 
wbioh case, if he he not paid, the eurate has a proper 
remedy in the ecclesiastical court; hut if he be not 
licensed by the bishop, he only 1ms bis remedy at emu- 
mon law. A curate not licensed may be removed at 
pleasure; but if licensed, he can only be removed by 
consent of the bishop, or where the rector or near 
does duty himself. A curate having no fixed estate in 
bis ouracy, not being instituted and inducted, may be 
removed at pleasure bv the bishop or incumbent,'and 
in such oaso he is usually termed “stipendiary." 
Where, however, the protlts of a benetlee are impro¬ 
priate, so that both the rector and the i leur arc or limy 
belay, the curate is “perpetual,’' and not removable, 
being the clerk employed to officiate by such impro¬ 
priators. A curate, before being licensed, must sub¬ 
scribe to the Thirty-nine Articles aud the three articles 
Of the 86th canon ; must declare hiB conformity to the 
United Church of England aud Ireland; and must take 
the oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and canonical obe¬ 
dience. Jn general, the stipends paid to curates are 
still miserably small, though they have been much im¬ 
proved by a recent enactment. By 1 & 2 Viet., c. 100, 
certain rules are laid down for fixing the amount of 
stipend to be paid to curates by non-resident incum¬ 
bents. The lowest stipend is fixed at £80, or the whole 
value of the living if less than that sum. Where the 
population amountB to 300, the stipend is to be £100; 
where 600, £120; where 750, £135; and where 1,000, 
£160; or the whole value of the living, if less than 
these sums. 

Cubavob, ku-rai'-tor (Lat. curare, to take care), an 
officer among the ancient Homans, whose duties were 
very varied. In etvil law, a curator was one appointed 
to administer the estate of any person not legally com¬ 
petent to manege his own property. Every person 
under age who was not under paternal or domestic 
rule, was put under the superintendence of a guardian. 
Tip to the age of fourteen in a male minor, and twelve 
in a female, this guardianship was sty led tutelage; 
from that time to the age of twenty-five it was called 
ouretorship. The tutor, or the first guardian, was the 
legal alter ego of the minor; bnt the curator was 
merely the representative of hie ward and the ordinary 
administrator of his rights. Persons who recklessly 
squandered away their money were placed under the 
superintendence of a curator. Deaf and dumb persons 
were also considered to be legally unable to administer 
their affairs, and were pnt under similar guardianship. 
The curator btmarwm was a trustee for the administra- 
TOD of the affairs of absent or deceased persons, snd 
also of insolvent debton. After the time of Augustus 


_ Oorlew _ 

several public officers were appointed who held the 
title of curator. There were curators of the roads, 
who had the superintendence of the planning and re¬ 
pairing of the roads; the curators of pnbfio works, 
who liad the superintendence of the public buildings, 
theatres, Mueduote, &c.; the curators of the river, 
who were the conservators of the Tiber. There were 
also other curators, who had the superintendence of 
the public garneB; others who adraluistered tho landed 
property of municipia; and others who distributed 
corn among the people. In the universities and is 
learned societies, the officers who have charge of libra¬ 
ries, museums, collections of natural history, he., are 
called curators. 

Ouiiii-sToKB, kerb, the line of stonework which 
borders the footpath of a road. It is generally made 
of a hard durable stone, Bitch as granite. 

Cuucuma, knr-ku'-mu (Arab, curkum), in Bot., a 
gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Zingiberaeete. 
The dried tubers or rhizomes of C. longa constjtnte 
the turmeric of the shops. Turmeric is extensively 
cultivated in almost every part of India, being em¬ 
ployed us a condiment by the natives. It forms the 
principal ingredients of curry-powder, giving to that 
compound its peculiar < ‘iiir and bright yellow colour. 
In this country it is us for dyeing yellow, and for 
making turmeric-paper > aicb is used as a test for free 
alkalies, being turned i y those from a yellow to a 
reddish-brown colour. As a medicinal agent, turmeric 
is a nnid aromatic. The rhizomes of another species, 
atn]u»hfolia, con lain much starch, which, wheu ex¬ 
tracted, tonns East Indian arrowroot, or curcuma 
starch. 

Cuerjtw, kur'-fiw (Fr. eouvre fen, cover fire), the 
ringing of a bell ns a signal to tho inhabitants to ex¬ 
tinguish their fires. This practice originated in Eng¬ 
land through 'William tho Conqueror, who ordained, 
under severe penalties, that, upon the ringing of a 
bell at eight o’clock in the evening, all lights and fires 
should be put out, and every one should go to bed. The 
custom of ringing the curlew-bell about eight o’clock 
is still kept up ui many pluces, though its original sig¬ 
nificance is lost. Tim law by which it was ordered to 
be rung was repealed by Henry I., in 1100. The prac¬ 
tice of putting out fires so early was highly necessary 
to prevent accidents, at a tune when hearths were 
placed in the middle of the floor, uuder an opening in 
the roof to allow tlio smoke to escape. This hole was 
covered up wheu the family retired to bed. A waver- 
bell is often rung about eight o’clock in some Pro¬ 
testant countries. This custom arose out of the 
curfew-bell. Pope John XXXIII., fearing the approach 
of misfortunes, ordered that every one, on hearing the 
curlew, should repeat three Ave Marias. The practice 
of ringing the curfow-bell existed on the continent long 
before the Norman conquest. 

Cuuia, ku'-re-il (Lnt.), signifies both a division of the 
Homan peoplo and the place of assembly for such a 
division. Each of the three ancient Romulian tribes, 
the ltamnes, Tities, and Luoercs, was Subdivided into 
ten curim. The plebeians hud no connection with tho 
curite, and the clients of the patricians were members of 
the eiiriie only in a passive sense : thus the curies alone 
eont limed those that were real citizens, and their as¬ 
sembly alone was the legitimate representative of the 
whole people. Euch curia had its own place of worship, 
which was superintended by a priest, curio, who was 
assisted by another, called curialieflamen. The word 
curia is also used to designate the place in which tho 
senate held its meetings; as, curia Hostilia, ouria Julie 
curia Pompeii, he. 

Cvbia, in Arch., the building in which the higher 
council of the state met, in a Greek or Latin city. It 
is described by Vitruvius as being adjacent to the 
forum. Its form was quadrangular, either square or 
oblong. Halfway up each wall there was e projecting 
shelf, or cornice, to prevent the voice being mat in the 
height of the building. A sort of religious character 
was conceived to belong to tho eenato-house, end there 
were often statues of the gods pieced in it. 

Curt.bw {Numericu* arquatut), kur'-leu> (Fr. courlit 
or corlieu ).—The gen. to which this bird belongs is 
characterised by a long, slender, incurved bill, slightly 
compressed and furrowed for three-ftrarths of its entire 
length; it has a blunt tip; wings ample; tarsi naked 
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_ Curling __ 

above the joints. In length the curlew measures about 
two feet, and, in the case of the male, the whole 
{damage is bright ash -colour, with longitudinal brown 
spots on the head end breast; upper mandible blackish 
brown; lower mandible flesh-colour; iris brown; feet 
deep ash. The curlew is very common in most parts 
of Europe, and oeeurs In parts of Asia. It inhabits 
the vicinity of waters and marshy wastes, and feeds on 
earth-worms, slugs, small testaceans, and insects. Its 
nest, a careless construction of dried grass and leaves, 
is usually placed among the rushes. Iu eggs are large, 
over two and a half inches in length, of an olive-green 
colour blotched with deep brown. 

Curlino. ker'-linq (Teut. krullen), a common sport 
among all classes, played upon the icoin Scotland. The 
sport is regulated by certain rules issued by the Cale¬ 
donian Curling Club, and artificial shallow pieces of 
water are maintained for the purpose of playing it. The 
game is played with flat round stones about I) inches in 
diameter, and about 30 to 45 lbs. in weight. Each atone, 
of which every player has a pair, has a bundle. A piece of 
ice is chosen, about 35yards long and 8 or 0 feet broad, 
which is called the rink. The players choose sides, 
and points with circles rouhd them, called ires, ore 
i marked off at either end. The number of points re¬ 
quired to make game is usually 31, and the sides plaj 
alternately. The principal object of the curler ts to 
drive his stone towards the tee. Muob depends upon 
throwing it with strength, as well as discretion ; for it 
is often necessary to drive away the stono of an ad¬ 
versary which has obtained a favourable place. The 
game is generally played with great keenness. It lias 
of late years been introduced into England and Cnnuda. 

CuJMUNTSf&ur'-rdnts (from Corinth, where they were 
originally grown), the dried fruits of n variety of the 
grape-vine, now extensively cultivated in /ante and 
several other of the Greek islands. About 20,000 tons 
of these minute raisins are annually imported into tlna 
country. (See Vm#.) Tho currunts of English gar¬ 
dens, red, white, and black, are the produce of species 
of Bihes (which see). 

Ct/BliBNcy, kur’-ren-se (from Lot. curro, T flow or 
rnn), in Pul. Eo., denotes the circulating medium of a 
country, that by which sales and purchases are effected 
without having recourse to barter. Among savage 
nations various kinds of articles hnvo been used as a 
circulating medium; but aanations became more civil¬ 
ized, tbo precious metals, particularly gold and silver, 
came generally to he employed. As trade advanced, 
howevdk, and commercial transactions became large 
aud frequent, metal money was found to be inconve¬ 
nient, and recourse was hail to a paper currency. In 
thlsoountry, then, tlie currency includes not only the 
coinage of the realm, hut lie.uk of JCngiund notes, and 
even country bank-notes, although not a legal tender,— 
in fact, whatever passes current from hand to band, 
without individual signature, us appears on drafts or 
cheques. Currency differs from money in bo far os it 
is applied only to what pusses as money at a particular 
time and place. A depreciated currency is a currency 
which is not equal to its nominal value in bullion. Iu 
some parts of Germany, the liritisb West Indies, and 
North America, the term currency is applied to the 
moneys of account only. Ear information as to the 
paper currency of this country, tee Ban kino, 

CcnaKNTS, kar 1 -rente (Lat. currcre, to run), the name 
given to water running in any direction, and, in navi¬ 
gation, to the courses iu which the water in certain 
parts of the ocean is always moving, with a constant 
and generally uniform motion and in the same direc¬ 
tion. These currents greatly tend to accelerate or 
retard tho motion of any vessel that comes within their 
influence. Two different kinds are to be distinguished 
in the ocean,—the drift current and the stream current. 
Tub former is produced by winds which arc always 
blowing in tho same direction, such as the trade winds, 
or by winds which prevail in certain quarters for con¬ 
siderable periods; and the latter by causes about 
which there seems to be no certain ana settled opinion 
at the present time, but which are probably somewhat 
analogous to those by whioh wind currents are pro¬ 
duced iu the atmosphere. Ocean currents are of groat 
breadth, and in tome cases sweep across from one 
continent to another. In the Atlantic Ocean the great 
equatorial current crosses ft cm the Gulf of Guinea to 


_ Curve _ 

the east coast of South America, with a broad thron¬ 
ing from 176 to 685 miles and a mean velocity ofJ|anw 
per hour. The Gulf Stream runs from the Qfitf of 
Mexico in a north-easterly direction, and k supposed' 
to roach the shores of the British isles, being about 
3,000 miles long, and having an average breadth of 
360 miles. Its waters are of a dark blue colour, and 
can readily be distinguished from the green waters Of 
the Atlantic. Its mean velocity is about three miles 
per hour. Its velocity and temperature lessen as it 
approaches the European coast; the latter being MP 
off the American coast, and about 73° where it ap¬ 
proaches the continent of Europe.— Rqf. Maury’s 
Physical Geography qf the Seas Investigations qf the 
Winds and Currents qf the Sea; and Charts qf th* 
Winds and Currents qf the Atlantic. 

Cvruycoub, kur'-rt'koumb (Acg.-Sax.), a scraper 
used by grouins in dressing horses. A number of 
notched iron plates are fixed in parallel lines upon • 
Imrk-piecc about four inuhcs square, to which a handle 
is attached. The notches form a set of rough teeth, 
with which the horse is scrubbed or curried. 

Cubby I’owdek, or Paste, kur’-ree, a compound 
much used in India and this country for seasoning a 
great variety of dishes. It is made by mixing together 
turmeric with \uriuus spices; such as eoriander-seed 
powder, black and cayenne pepper, ginger, Ae.— Eqf, 
Mrs. Barton's Hook qf Household Management. 

CuitsB or Scotland, here, a popular term applied 
to the nine of diamonds in a pack of playing-cards. 
The probable origin of the phrase arose out of the 
hatred entertained by the Scotch u gainst John Dai¬ 
ry m pie, earl of Stair, on account of his connection 
with the massacre of Glencoe, iu which every man 
under seventy years of age was killed, and a large 
number of women and children died by cold ana 
hunger. Jiy some reports, the order for the massacre 
wiih signed on the back of n nine of diamonds card) 
but the more probable origin of tho phrase consists in 
1 bo tart that the cont-of-aruiB borne by Dolrymple was 
“or, on a ground sidliro azure, nine lozenges of the 
field." The resemblance which these nine losenges 
bore to tbo ume of diamonds probably gave the origin 
to Ibis si range term. On account of the massacre of 
Glencoe, Dnlrymple hud to resign office two yean 
later, in KHKi. 

Cumur, kurt'-n ILnt. eurtina), in Mil., the name 
giveu to that part of tbo rampart which ia built be¬ 
tween the bastions, and, eonsequcntly, connects their 
flanks. Tbo curtain is generally dnlcnded by a ravelin 
or redoubt, and other oulworkB conenuo ted imme¬ 
diately in front of it, to save it from being too muolk 
exposed to tbo direct fire of the enemy, with whom it 
is mi object to effect n breach in it an soon as possible. 

Cl-itij.sv, Ti,mr» by tub, ker'-te-se. — An estate 
by the curtesy of England is that to which » man is by 
law entitled on the death of his wife, in the lands m3 
tenements of whioh she was seised during the marriage 
in fee simple or fee tail, provided he had issue by bar 
born alive during the marriage, and capable of inherit¬ 
ing her estate ; in this case tie shall, on the death*pj 
bis wife, bold the lands for bis life as tenant by as 
curtesy of England. If the Lands, however, be in 
gavelkind, the rule is so far different that he shall hold 
no more than a moiety, and that only while he live* 
unmarried; and, on tho other hand, his title attaches 
win tber bo hud issue born or not. 

Cimvp., krrn (Lat. autpte, a point). In Geom., * line 
which, running on oontmually end gradually in all 
directions, may be cut by a right line in more points 
than one. Tbo theory or curves forme a very impor¬ 
tant branch of tho higher portion of mathematical 
science; but only those enrvea that follow some law 
in their chuuge of direction can form tbe subject oi 
geometrical speculation.’ The law of the circle ia tbal 
all portions of the curve aro equidistant from one 
point, called the centre. The invention of defining 
curves by algebraic equation is due to Descartes, wqo 
the law of a plane curve is generally expressed by e* 
equation between tbo co-ordinates of any point n 
referred to a fixed print. Descartes divided all eurvet 
into two classes,—geometrical end mechanical. It ft 
now tbo custom to indicate the same dhtinctfoni’h) 
the terms ulgebreio end transcendental. v The.cqrteu 
called algebraic when tta equation only contain* the 
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powers of x and y ; and it ie ooiled tranaoendental 
when the equation contains other functional such aa 
logarithms of * and y. Algebraic ourves are divided 
into different orders, according to the degree of the 
equation which expresses the relation between their 
co-ordinates. Straight lines are said to be of the first 
order, because the equation of a straight line contains 
no powers or products of tho variables x nudy. Curves 
of the sccoud order are those of wlnuli the cquuiion 
rises to two dimensions, and the curves which it in¬ 
cludes are the circle, the ellipse, the hyperbola, and 
the parabola. Out of the iiiliiiitn number of curves 
that can ho drawn, very few comparatively hav o re¬ 
ceived definite names. Besides the four mentioned 
above, which form the come sections, there are the 
semi-cubical parabola, tho cissoiil of Diodes, the con¬ 
choid of Nicomcdcs, the cycloid, the trochoid, the 
curve of sines, cosines, tangents, Ac., the logarithmic 
curve, and others. 

Cbbyet, or CoitvnT, lccrv'-st. (Hal, cor act hi), in 
Horsemanship, un air in which tho horse's legs arc 
moro raised than in Ihe doom oils ; a leap both up and 
forwards, wherein the horse raises both his fore¬ 
feet at ouae, and as his lore-legs urc falling lie raise i 
his hind-legs as he did his lorn; so that lus tom-legs 
aro in the air at the same time. 

CttSCCTA.cn.at, leu* ku-tai'-se-c., in But., the Dodder 
fam,, a small nut. ortl. of dicotvieilonuun plants, nlneh 
is generally regarded as a buhdiv ision of Cmn ult,itlareir. 
The plants composing it arc disluiguishcd Irom thou* 
of that order b) tlicir parasitic habit, by the absence 
of leaves, by the luho of Ihe corolla being fiu'in-.licd 
with scales alternating with tin segments, and by 
Baying a thread-like coiled embryo with almost obso¬ 
lete cotyledons. They are chiefly natives of tem¬ 
perate climates, and are often very destructive to flax, 
clever, and other crops. 

Cuss, hasp (Let. cuspis.n point) —AYh'*n two curves 
touch, or appear to touch each other, mid terminate 
in a point at which they have a common tangent, this 

B ' is called the cusp of Ihe curve, ('lisps me oi tan 
: in ono, the tangent lies on one side ol both cum s, 
and tlicir convexities are both turned in the same di¬ 
rection towards the tangent; 111 the other, the tangent 
lies between tho curves, and their convexities are 
turned towards the tangent in opposite directions. In 
Arch., the term is applied to the points formed hv the 
meeting of curves in tho interior of trefoils, qiutrc- 
foils, Ac., and in tho ornamentnl atone tracery of 
church windows these points are often udorned with 
foliage. The cusp was introduced towards the < lo«c ol 
tile first period of Gothic architecture, and becnuio a 
marked feuture in the Decorated English and Perpen¬ 
dicular English styles. 

Ouspajixa Bark. (See AwotrsTtniA Bark.) 
CusTAttn-Apptu. (See Anon a.) 

Custodt. (See Imi'htbonmknt.) 

Custom, leug.fnm (h'r. continue), in tho human 
economy, differs from habit, with which it is usually 
coupled', in being a frequent repetition of the s.iinenci, 
whqyeiis habit is the etteet w Inch such custom pi odiiees 
Upon the mind or body. Custom is well said to he “ a 
second nature.*' It is able to give a man inclinations 
ond capacities altogether different from those ho was 
born with. Acts that are ut first most disagreeable 
to us, or are only accomplished with the utmost dilll- 
enlty, become, by each repeated act, more easy and 
pleasant; until at length it may bo difficult, or even 
Impossible, for us to retrain from aoi ng’them. I’livsiolo- 
gists tell us that every act of the body,—nav, even every 
thought of the mind,—destroys a certain portion of 
tins in'liter of onr liodv; but, by that very act of de¬ 
struction, an increased energy dr vitality is communi¬ 
cated to the part, bv means of which, in a lieidiliv and 
normal condition, a larger quantity ot fresh lnaiteris 
attracted to the part, and by this means un increased 
store of materials is laid up’for future use. l!v this 
means the arm of the blacksmith Requires strength ; . 
the foot of tho dancer and the hand of tho musician I 
their dexterity’. The effect of custom makes but ltule 
figure during the vivacity of youth; in middle age it 
gains ground, and in old age it governs without, control, 
re introduce an active habit, the mere repetition of 
seta ie not sufficient, without length of time. The acts 
require to be separated from each other by short in- 


_ Ongtcmm Duties __ 

terrain of time, in order to acquire their full force j 
and the more regular and uniform any operation is, 
the sooner it bcoomcs habitual. Some pleasures ara 
strengthened by custom, which in other eases begets 
familiarity and indifference, or even disgust. Custom 
blunts the edge of distress and pain 3 yet the want of 
anything to which we have been long accustomed ia a 
kind of torture. The power of custom ia a happy 
contrivance for our good. The mind grows fond of those 
actions which it is accustomed to; and what was at 
first difficult and disagreeable, becomes at leugth easy 
and pleasant; ho that, even -our employments come to 
he changed into our di versions. It thus also distributes 
a corresponding uraount of pleasure among all ranks of 
life; lor while it renders pleasant tho labours of the 
poor man, the pleasures of tho rich man lose their 
effects from satiety. Satiety is necessary to check ex¬ 
quisite pleasures, which would otherwise engross the 
mind and withdraw it from more important pursuits. 
From a consideration of the eflects or custom we can 
sec the importance of that precept which the heathen 
philosopher Pythagoras is said to have given to hia 
disciples,— Optimum vital genus cli"ito, nam consuctudo 
tiieiet jnrnniiitaiinum — “Select that course of life 
which is tlie best, and cui will render it the most 
pleasant.” 

Custom is a rtilo of ei> jondnet prescribed to the 
iuimhilaiits of this Luigi . in. Tho lex noil seripta, or 
unwritten law, includes not only i/rnenil customs, or 
the common law, properly so called, hut also Die par¬ 
ticular custom* ol cerium parts ot tho kingdom, and 
likewise those particular hives that are by custom ob¬ 
served only 111 certain courts, pinsdietions, or among 
particular li ulics of men. (lateral customs are tho 
universal rule of (lie whole kingdom; particular 
customs uro probably tho remains of a multitude of 
local customs, prei ailing, some in one part and some in 
another, over the whole ol England while it was broken 
into distinct dominions, and out of which, after it be¬ 
came a single kingdom, «no common law was collected 
and made applicable t ■ the realm ot large; but for 
reasons now long forgotten, particular counties, cities, 
towns, manors, and lordships, were indulged with the 
privilege of abiding by tbeirown customs, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the rest of the nation at large, which privi¬ 
lege i«m many instances confirmed to them by charter 
or by several acts of parliament. Such is the custom 
of gavelkind, borough- English, of manors, of the city of 
London anil other places; and to this head has been 
referred that branch of the law which comprises cer¬ 
tain rules rel.itivo to lulls of exchange, partnership, 
and other mercantile mailers, and which is generally 
denominated the custom of merchants. The validity of 
a custom is determined i>y the following rules:— 1 . It 
must have been used so long that the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary. Tho time ol legal memory 
refers to m remote a date as the commencement of tlie 
reign of King litchard I. ; but the observance of a 
custom for a long time will amount to presumptive 
proof of its having prevailed during the whole period 
of legal memory. The principle is materially qualified 
by the Stalule of Limitations of 2 A 3 Will, IV. 0 . 71. 
2. It must, have been continued. Any interruption 
would cause a temporary ceasing; tho rovival gives it 
a uew beginning, anil thereupon it becomes void. 3 . 
It must have been peaceable, and acquiesced in. i. It 
must bo rcu-onnbie, or rather, taken negatively, it 
must not he unreasonable. 6 . It must l>e certain . 6 . 
It must be compulsory. 7. Customs must be consistent 
with each other. 8. And customs in derogation of the 
common law must he construed strictly. 9. No custom 
can prevail against an act of parliament. 

Customs Duties uro duties charged upon commo¬ 
dities on tlicir being imported into, or exported from 
a country. They appear to have been called customs 
from being customary payments, or payments wbieb 
had been in uso from time immemorial. They seem to 
have existed in every commercial country. Tho trouble 
and expense necessarily incurred by a government in 
making provision for the commeroo of a country, na¬ 
turally led to its seeking some means of remuneration, 
nnd none seemed so loir and reasonable as that it 
should fall on the goods or vessels on whose behalf they 
were incurred. Customs duties were levied in England 
previously to the Conquest. It is said that Ethetrad 
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dstablithed'duties on ships tad merchandise, to bepaid 
at Bilhngsgatn, in the port of London, about 079, In 
1806 the entire easterns revenue of England, including 
that derived from tolls and fairs, amounted to only 
£1,958.7#. Sid. At ilrst, the duties were principally 
raised cm wool, skins, and leather, when exported, and 
were considered part of the inheritahoe of tho cron n. 
By an sot of 3 Edward I. aduty of 6«. Bii. was levied on 
every «aok of wool containing 26 stone ; Os. Hit. ou 
every 300 wool Ms (sheep-skins); and 13s. 4d. on every 
last (12 dozen) of hides. Foreign merchants paid one 
half more than English merchants; ami a subsequent 
act of the same reign established certain now customs, 
to be paid by foreign merchants only. Tne duties oi 
tonnage and poundage were customs duties; the for¬ 
mer being paid upon all wine imported, ut so much u 
tun; nud the latter, a duty'on all goods not specified, 
at so much in the pound of their value, lu the trill 
year of Edward 11L, a duty of Cd. in the pound was 
imposed upon ail goods exported and imported, except 
wool, woolfels, leather, nud wine, which were suhjci I 
to particular duties, lu the 14th of liiclmrd 11., this 
duty was raised to 1*.; but three years nUmvanis it 
was ugaiu reduced to fid. In the 2nd of Hciuy IV. it 
was raised in Hil,, and in the 4th oi i he same prince, to 
1». From this time to the 9th of AVilliam 111., Hits 
duty fif poundage continued ut 1». The duties or 
subsidy of tonnage and poundage were granted for 
tho defence of the realm and the beeping and mfo- 

S nard of the sens, and lor the intercourse ol lucrchau- 
ise. Bud were at Ilrst granted only for a fixed period 
at the begiunmg of each reign, but afterwards lor hie. 
At the time of tho Revolution, m ltio l, the customs 
duties amounted to s— 


Outlery 


£. t. ,1. 

1. Tonnage ami poundage ... 577,507 Id ]t>$ 

2. Duties on wines and vinegar im¬ 

ported .172,910 11 04 

3. Duties on tobacco and sugar 

imported .148,801 8 0 

4. Duties on French linens, silts, 

brandies, Ac. 93,710 8 1 

£992,940 0 0 

The last threo classes of duties were imposed in bid,5. 
Anew subsidy of pouuduge, an additional is. m the 
pound, or fi per cent., was imposed by the 9 A ]o 
William 111., on most imported comiuodilu’H. .Nu¬ 
merous additions mid alterations were subsequently 
made on the customs duties, nud various modes ol 
rating adopted, so that tho simplicity ol tho ancient 
plan was destroyed, nud endless contusion produced. 
In order to remedy those inconveniences, Mr. Tilt, in 
1787, proposed tho abolition of all duties then subsist¬ 
ing, and the substitution, in their stead, of one magic 
duty on each art iclc, amounting, as near as possible, to 
the’aggregato of the vnrioiiadutie-i then payable. Those 
principles were embodied in the act 27 (Jeo. i 11. c. l.i, 
commonly called the Consolidation Act. In lsiKianot hoi 
consolidation of the duties waseflected by-J3t,eo. Ill. 
c. 68; hut numerous fresh enactments having unpaired 
the utility of these arrangements, the government was 
induced, in 1823, tn cause the preparation of u new set 
of laws for the consolidation of tho customs. 51 r. 
Deacon Hume, then comptroller of the customs in the 
port of London, and afterwards secretary to the Hoard 
of Trade, was appointed by the Treasury to under¬ 
take the preparation of a general law, or set ol laws, 
for the consolidation of the customs of the United 
Kingdom. The hills prepared by bun form the subject 
of eleven acts of 6 Geo. IV. (c. 106 toe. 110 inclusive), 
and received the royal assent in July, 1825. They.came 
Into operation on the 1st of January, 1820, and, by their 
great simplicity, proved of immense advantage to com¬ 
merce. }n 1633 eight of Mr. Hume's acts were re¬ 
pealed or altered by 3 & 4 Will.IV, c. 60 to c. 57 inclusive. 
In 1842 Sir Robert Feel proposed considerable im¬ 
provements, which were* carried into effect by b A 6 
Viet. c. 47, by which the duty was reduced on 75 differ¬ 
ent articles, and the number of artioles in the tariff 
reduced to 813. In 1S45 Sir Robert Feel effected still 
further improvements by abolishing the duty ou 430 
other artioles. Since that time, almost every year has 
seen alterations and improvements in oor tariff, and 
in 1663 the duties on 134 articles wets entirely re¬ 


moved. (Ssv Team.) In 1763, the net produce of 
the onstoms duties was about £2,000,(100; in 1798* 
£4,407,000; in 1815,£11,369,000; iu 1830, £21,084,686; 
in 1840, £23,460,117; and in 1800, £22,852,388. fffcO 
amount of duties repealed or reduced in 1880 tMi 
£2,840,031, and imposed, £677,604, The collection of 
tho customs duties and the enforcement of the. latent 
which relate to navigation and trade are, subject tothti 
control of tho lords of the Treasury, iu the handlof 
o board consisting of a obairnmu, de-KTy-chainuMI, 
and four commissioners; with a secretary, assistant* 
secretory, and a staff of subordinate officer*. As nearer 
one-third of the entire revenue of theooqntry is derived 
from tho customs duties, they are of the utmost fan- 
portnnee to oor prosperity, and there are many import, 
taut questions connected with them. The duties should' 
in no case be so high as to encourage smuggling, nor, 
indeed, in most cases, so us tn interfere, with their 
consumption ; neither should they in general be too 
low, for then they must be extended over a graft' 
number of urtiules, by which means the expense of 
collection is largely increased, and the freedom of'th* 
trader much interfered with. They should be levied*; 
as much as possible, on articles that do not constitute 
necessaries of life, or necessaries of m&nufitoturittf 
industry. Moderate customs duties are among thf 
least objectionable of all taxes, as they interfere little 
«ith the operations of the mauuiacturcr or trader, la 
niuiiy cases serving rather as a protection to the for¬ 
mer, mid are collected at tho least possible exponas, 
\\ ith one or two exceptions, where the duty is high oa 
certain necessaries ol life, there is little to object to in 
our present system of customs duties. Down to the 
mite of the itevolution, customs duties were charged 
indiscriminately on commodities whether exported 
or imported; but, since that Lime, they have been 
almost exclusively laid on imported articles, sod SOW 
ure so entirely. 

Ccstos lioTULoncv, leue'-toe rot-u-lor'-um (L*t.),ia 
Ijihv, is a special officer, who in always a justice of the 1 
ijnurum, to whom arc committed tho records or roll* of 
ihe general and quarter sessions of thn peace of the 
county for which he is appointed. Hi* nomination is 
by the royal sign manual, and to him the nomination 
ol tho di rk nj the peace belongs, mi officer who acts SS 
cleric to the court of quarter sessions, and records all 
their proceedings, mid who also takes iho custody of 
Mich documents us arc directed tube deposited with 
ium by statute, or under the staudmg orders of eithsr 
l.ouso ol parliament. 

Ci miou Disussns. (See Ks.iv, Disxxus 0* 

THU ) 

t i ricr.n. (See Skik.) 

('I'Ti.ahs, hU'-lne ( 1 r. emit elan), in Mil., S broad 
heavy sword with a basket-hilt of if on, used by sailors 
in hoarding un on< rhy’s vessel. (See linoxnawoKD,) 

Ci.n.aitv, knt'-ler-e (Fr. couicUcne), in a general 
sense, includes all cutting instruments, such as knives, 
forks, s 'Hi sots, Ac. There nr« three kinds of steel 
employed m tho manufacture ol different articles of 
cutlery,—common steel, shear steel, and cast steel. AU 
edge tools who li require to be tenacious without bpng 
very hard, are made at shear steel. Tho best setishtsp 
razors, peukipvcs, Ac., are mode Iron cast steel, which 
is able to take a very line polish. Common steel is 
only used in making very common artioles of cutlery, 
tn making good table-kuives shear steel end cast Steel 
arc generally preferred. In the ordinary method Of 
making kimes, the blades are cut out of a sheet of 
steel, and the backa, shoulders, and tangs Of wrought 
iron, ore attached to the steel blades by welding at the 
forgo. The knife is then ground to the proper shape* 
and the blade polished and hardened, l'ne fork manu¬ 
facture is a distinct branch of industry, and the mum. 
fucturera oi table-knives generally buy their forks frost 
the fork-makers ready to be put into their handles. 
In making table-kuives two men are generally etn. 
ployed; one is called the foreman, or maker, and the 
other the striker. Penknivoi are usually forged |>y % 
single hand, with hammer and anvil simply; thttrmn 
hardened by heating the blades red-hot, and dfifete 
them into water up to the shoulder. Razors 
hardened in the same manner. The grinding and 
polishing of cutlery are generally performed by ma¬ 
chinery. - The.business of the grinder is dirideitoto 
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three processes,—grinding, gluing, end polishing. 
Grinding ie performed upon stones of various dinaen- 
■ions, those articles which require temper requiring to 
he ground on wet stones. Gluing is a process by 
which lustre is given to cutlery; it is performed with b 
glaser, consisting of a circular piec> orwood, sometimes 
covered with leather, or an alley of lead and tin: it is 
fixed on an axis, like a grindstone. The polishing 
process is the last, and is performed on a similar piece 
of wood covered with buff leather. Only articles of 
out steel which have been hardened and tempered are 
subjected to this operation. The manufacture of cut¬ 
lery has been -brought to great perfection in Great 
Britain. The principal manufactories are in London 
and Sheffield. 

Cvttbb, kut'-ter, a small kind of vessel, rigged some¬ 
what like a sloop, fitted with one mast and a very long 
bowsprit, the latter of which can be reefed, or taken 
in, when it is necessary to use a smaller jib. They are 
employed by government for the rovenue service, on 
the swiftest and most convenient vessels for chasing 
smugglers, and for preventing the landing of contra¬ 
band goods. This term is also applied to small clin- 
eher-huilt boats, used by the officers of ships, similar 
in ihapo to gigs, but with sharper bows, having gene¬ 
rally six or eight oars. Bight-oared cutters are now 
muohused in regatta-racing. 

CutTLX-rieu (Oc/oput), Jcut'-tl fith (Ang.-Bnx.), a 
molluscous animal of the gen. Sepia, ord. Cephalopoda. 
The body is somewhat oval, hut broader at the head 
than at the extremity, which is obtusely pointed. The 
head is furnished with eight arms and two feet, the 
latter being nearly similar in structure to the arms or 
tentacula, but considerably longer in their dimensions. 
A neok divides tho head from the body, which is fur¬ 
nished on each side, throughout its entire length, w ith 
a narrow fin. The back of tho cuttle-fish is strength¬ 
ened by a calcareous plate, well known ns the nUlleJieh- 
hone. This bone was in former times in great repute 
among apothecaries os an absorbent j but now it is 
chiefly used in tho form of u powder, to polish the 
softer metals. Tho term bone, however, is properly 
inapplicable to tho calcareous shield of tho cuttle-fish ; 
as m its composition it is exactly similar to Hliell, and 
consists of various membranes hardened by carbonate 
of lime, without tho smallest mixture of phosphate. 
This animal is sometimes termed tho iuk-fish, a name 
that arises from the circumstance that beneath its 
throat Is a bladder, in which is secreted a fluid black 
as the blackest ink, and which, when annoyed nr pur¬ 
sued, it ejects, so staining the water around it, that it 
is an easy matter for it to esonpo tmperceived. It 
likewise possesses tho chameleon-like power of changing 
its colour, a circumstance that did not escape the 
observation of Mr. Darwin while at the Capo de Verd 
Islands. “ I wbb much amused by the various arts to 
esoapo detection practised by ouo individual, which 
seemed fully aware that 1 was watching it. Remaining 
for a time motionless, it would thon stealthily advance 
au inch or two, like a cat after a mouse, sometimes 
changing its colour. It thus proceeded till, liai mg 
gained a deeper part, it darted away, v oving a dusky 
train of ink to hide tho hole into which it had crawled. 
Thera is a serious belief among fishermen generally 
that the larger cephalopoda are highly dangerous, from 
twisting their arms round swimmers, and thus impeding 
their motions. “ Borne of these, particularly those of 
Sicily, arc sometimes caught of an enormous sixe, with 
their arms fully as long as an ordinary man's leg; but 
notwithstanding the marvellous stories related and 
believed by their captors, we did not hear of any well- 
authenticated instance of theso animals having actu¬ 
ally oocasioued loss of life."—Swain sou’s Imlinctt qf 
Animate. 

Cctnr Siooii, kut'-ie, in the Sootch church, was 
the stool or scat or repentaueo on which offenders 
against' chastity had to sit during divine service, 
professing repentance and receiving the minister’s 
rebukes. 

Creme Acid, aWfo'-flfc, in Chcm., C,ITNO, or 
CyO,HO.—When oyanogen is passed through a solu¬ 
tion of an alkolfr • change takes place similar to that 
; ^which occurs when chlorine is used m the same manner. 
Cyanide and eyanate Of the hose are produced, the 
cyanic acid, however, containing only one equivalent 


_ Cyanogen _ 

of oxygen, instead of five, as in the ease of chloric acid. 
There are several more eonvenient methods of pro¬ 
ducing cyanic acid than the one'named. One is by 
heating an intimate mixture of two part* offerr© cyanide 
of potassium with one of peroxide of manganese, the 
mass being constantly stirred until it reaches alow 
red beat. When cool, eyanate of potash may be dis¬ 
solved out. Cyanic acid ia so unstable that ft cannot 
he separated from its compounds by an acid. It is 
best prooured by distilling cyanuric acid (Whioh tee), a 
crystalline compound having precisely the same com¬ 
position, in a sealed tube. It is extremely pungent, 
very volatile, and acts as a powerful caustio it dropped 
on tho flesh. It cannot lie preserved, as it gradually 
changes into a white glassy mass, destitute of acid 
properties, insoluble in water, and permanent in air. 
This body has been named tyameliil, and has exactly 
tho same components as hydrated oyonuric and cyanic 
acids. 

CriirtTR, li'-Sn-ite (Gr. leuanoe, blue), a mineral 
belonging to tho garnet family, oconrnng in broad 
prisms in mica ana talc schists. Transparent oyanite 
is often used for sapphire; but it may be known by itt 
inferior hardness. 

C vahogkk, ei-an'-o-jen (G*. leuanoe, bine, and aennao, 
I produce), in Chem., sym' Cyor NO,, equivalent 2d, 
spec. grav. 1-8004, oombi . ig volume 2.—Cyanogen, 
or bienrbide of nitrogen, i • one of the most interesting 
of the carbon compounds, its discovery by Gay-Lussoo 
in 1611 having thrown considerable light upon two im¬ 
portant facts in chemical science,—the existence of com¬ 
pounds acting as elements, and of substances having 
tlio same ultimate composition, but different properties. 
In fact, it was the menns of originating now theories 
w ith respeet to organic bodies generally. The name 
cyanogen, signifying blue-producer, was bestowed on 
this substance in consequence of its forming an essen¬ 
tial ingredient in 1’rusBiun blue. Cyanogen cannot be 
formed by tho direct union of its elements, but may be 
obtained by passing nitrogen over a mixturp of char¬ 
coal and carbonate of potash heated to redness in a 
porcelain tulip. The potash becomes reduced to po¬ 
tassium, carbonic oxide escapes, and cyanogen is 
termed, which unites with the potussiuin, yielding 
cyanide of potassium. Tho reaction that takes place 
is interesting— 

KO,CO,+C 4 +IT=K,KC,+3CO. 

The compounds of cyanogen nre, however, generally 
obtained from tho ferroeyanido of potassium, a salt 
formed by heating in a covered pot, five parts of refuse 
mi ini al matter, euch as hide, hoof, and born waste, 
with two parts of potash and iron filings. The mass, 
when cold, is digested in water, which dissolves out tho 
terrocysnido of potassium. Ten ports of this salt, dis¬ 
tilled with scTcn parts of oil of vitriol and five or six 
parts of water, yield hydrocyanic or prussic acid, 
which, if saturated with oxide of meroury, furnishes 
cyanide of mercury. This, on being dried and boated 
in a retort, furnishes cyanogen. Cyanogen is a colour¬ 
less gas, with a peculiar penetrating odour. It is 
poisonous in its effects if breathed, and it burnB with a 
beautiful purple flame. It dissolves in one-fourth of 
its bulk of water, in one-twenty-fifih of alcohol, aud 
may bo submitted to a high temperature without de¬ 
composition, It is easily liquefied liy a pressure of four 
atmospheres. In tho liquid stat o it is colourless, limpid, 
and lighter than water. At —3° Fahr. it freeises, form¬ 
ing a transparent crystalline solid. Cyanogen, which 
is in itself a compound radicle, has the property of 
uniting with various elements to form still more com¬ 
plicated radicles. Thus, with iron it forms two Com- 
pounds,— -ferrocyanqgen, FeCy., or Foy, and ferridey- 
anoyen, F,Cy,, or FdCy; with cobalt, cobalti-eynno- 
gen; with manganese, mangani-cyanogenj with pla¬ 
tinum, platino-cyanogen; with palladium, palladio- 
oyanogen; with iridium, iridio-cyonogen; and with 
copper, cupro-cyanogen; which all behave as ele¬ 
ments, unities with the metals and forming by- 
dracids with nyfeigen. The prmoipal compound 
of cyanogen is cyanic acid, composed of an equiva¬ 
lent of ayakogen -and an equivalent of oxygen, 
which has been described under the bead of Cvxirzo 
Acid. It also forms five other compounds with oxy¬ 
gen, all of which possess precisely the same eompo- 
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sition, bat differ remarkably in their properties. They 
ore eyanurio, oyanflio, fulminurfo, fulminic acids, 
and a body called eyamelid. Descriptions of their 
properties will be fonnd under their respective head* 
mgs: with nitrogen, cyanogen forms eyanamide, 
which has been already described. Cyanogen forms 
with oblorine threo compounds, which all bare the 
same ultimate composition, but differ materially in 
their properties. One of them is caseous, another 
liquid, and the third solid. With iodine and bromine 
it forms solid combinations ; with sulphur it forms a 
compound radicle, snlplio-cyenogen(Scy), which, with 
hydrogen, forms bydrosulpho-cyauio acid; with se¬ 
lenium a similar compound is formed. The cyanides 
of the alkalies and earths are soluble; those of the 
heavy metals mostly insoluble in water. The most im¬ 
portant of these ia the cyanide of patanium, which is 
obtained by heating to redness in an iron crucible 
eight parts of ferrocyanide of potassium and three of 
carbonate of soda, until the mixture has erased to be 
of a yellow colour, and boa given off the last bubble of 
gas. This salt is made in large quantities for the use 
of eleotrotypiata and photographers. The former use 
it as a solveul for gold and silver in electro-plating; tho 
—latter to remove tho unnsed iodide of Bilvcr from tho 
collodion-plate. Cyanogen is prone to form double 
■alts with the metals. Cyatiiuo of potassium, when 
added to solutions of the heavy metals, throws down a 
precipitate, which is soluble in an excess of tho preci¬ 
pitant, forming a double eyanido of potassium and the 
metal. These double cyanides are of two classes,— 
those which form salts easily decomposed by hydro- 
ohlorio acid, such as cyanide of potassium mid silver; 
and those whioh are not so easily decomposed, such us 
the cyanides of potassium and iron, of potasaium and 
cobalt, and several others. The salts of the second 
class arc looked upon by chemists as containing the 
metal united with the cyanogen, forming an organic 
radicle. This will, perhaps, he better understood by 
considering the following formula):— 

1st class.—Double cyuuido of nickel and potassiihn, 
NiCy.h'Cy. 

2nd class.—Double cyanide of iron and potassium, 
or ferrocyanide of potussmm. 

2 (KCy) + FcCy = Iv, + FeCy, 

Cyanide of potassium. Cyanide of Iron. Potassium Ffrrocy.inogon. 

In the latter salts the heavy metal is generally masked; 
thus the iron in ferrocyanide of potassium is not dis¬ 
tinguishable by the usual testa for that metal. The 
whole theory of cyanogen aud its compounds is most 
intricate and cannot be entered into here. Those who 
wish to pursue the subject further are referred to the 
discussion of the properties of cyanogen nnd its com¬ 
pounds, in the third volume of Miller’s Element* of 
Chemistry. When binoxido of nitrogen ia passed 
through a solution of hydro-fcrrideyauic acid, a decom¬ 
position takes place, an equivalent of hydrocyanic 
acid being replaced by an equivalent of binoxido of 
nitrogen. The compounds formed liy this radicle will 
bo described under the head of NiiBO-rncssiDKS. 

Cyanosis, or line* Disease, ti-nn-o'-iis (Dr. kua- 
Hos, blue), ia a diseased condition of the system, aris¬ 
ing from a malformation of tho heart, which, allowing 
the intermixing of the venous with the arterial blood, 

■ in consequence of which the former is not properly 
, oxygenized, and a blueness is imparted to the akin : 

; whence the disease takes ita name. Little can be dono 
towards efiectig a enro of this disease; and though it 
interferes with the functions of the body and produces 
general weakness, it does not necessarily destroy life. 

Cvuruxio Acn>, ti-iin'-u-rik, in Chem.—This acid is 
obtained in a variety of ways, which need not he de¬ 
scribed here. It ia deposited from its aqueous solution 
in colourless rhombic prisms. 11 is sparingly soluble 
in cold water, more freely in boiling alcohol, and still 
more so in boiling water. It is polymeric with cyanic 
acid and several other products of cyanogen. 

CtcaHaCBJB, ti-kd-dai'-*c-e, in Bot., the Cyaat fam., 
a nmt. ord. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class 
Oymnotpermia, consisting of small palm-like un- 
branched trees or shrpbs, with stems marked by the 
scars at fallen leave*. In a few species the stem 
divides in a forked or dichotomous manner. The 
BOO 


Cylinder 

leaves are clustered at the summit, are pinnate, 
parallel-veined, bard, and usually oireinate in verna- 
tion. The flowers are quite naked, unisexual, and 
dioecious; the male flowers in cones, consisting 6f 
scales, from the under surface of which one-oelled.. 
anthers arise; the female, consisting of naked owlet, 
placed ou tho margins of altered leaves, or of ovulen 
arising from the base of flat scales, or from the nndar 
surface of peltate ones. The seeds are hard or sue- 
culent, with embryos, single or many, in fleshy or 
mealy albumen. The plants are principally natives of 
the temperate and tropical parts of America and Asia, 
and arc ulao found occasionally at the Cape of Oooa 
Ilope, in Madagascar, and Australia. Their stoma and 
seeds yield mucilage and starch. The produot known 
as Japan ango is said to be obtained from a species of 
tho typicul gen. Cycat. This sago is not an article of 
European commerce. 

Cycaoitis, ei’-ka-ditet, in Deal., fossil plants of the 
oolite and chalk, apparently allied to the existing 
Cyradaeea 1 . The leaves only are known. 

Cycle, ei'-kl (Or. leuklot, a circle), in Chron., the 
name given to any period of time, or a certain number 
of years, in which certain events and phenomena recw 
at intervals, in the same regular order of succession, 
coming exactly to the same point again at the same 
time, or very nearly so, at the commencement of each 
cycle. These divisions are artificial or arbitrary, and 
liavo been invented to compensate for the impossibility 
of measuring natural cycles, such aa the revolution of 
the eart.li round the sun, or that of the moon round 
the oarth, by our divisions and subdivisions of time. 
An explanation of the moat remarkable of these cycles, 
and those in common use, will be fonnd under their 
respeetno numes. (See Calicpio Crew, Goldxiv 
N on in. n, lNiiicTioir, Julian Feeiod, Mbtonzo 
Cycle, Solah Cycle.) 

CxcLoeetnix. ( See EncvcloF-Sdia.) 

Cyclopean Aeciutectitbx, ti-kUt'-pe-dn (Qr. leu- 
Hop*, round-eyed, from kuklat, a circle, and opt, an 
eye), an expression applied to any wall that ia formed 
of large, irregular, unhewn atones, piled together 
without mortar or cement of any kind. Walls of this 
description are to lie seen at Tiryua, Myccine, and 
Epirus, in Orecce, that were most probably built by 
the ancient l’elasgi; and Bimilar specimens of building, 

I hough not on the same gigantic scale, exist ia Italy, 
Asia Minor, and Peru, as well as in some porta of tne 
British isles; among which may be mentioned the 
Laws, near Dundee, in Scotland, and the Giant's 
Sconce, near Coleraine, in Ireland. The name wav 
given to walls of this kind because they were supposed 
to have been built by tho Cyclopes, one-eyed giants, 
who were the workmen of Vulcan. 

Cydoma, ei-do'-ve-a (.■<?» named because a native of 
Kvdon, in the island of Crete), in Bot., the Quinoe, a 
gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Bamteete 
and sub-ord. Pomete. C. 
vulyarit is u deformed low 
tree, sometimes cultivated 
for ita fruit, which ia a 

f lorae with a persistent on¬ 
yx, like the medlar. This 
fruit is mixed with apples 
in making pies and tarts, 
and is much esteemed for 
the preparation of a kind 
of marmalade. In the rind 
of the quince Wohler has 
found ttnanthic ether, to 
which ita peculiar fra¬ 
grance is due. The seeds 
contain much mucilage 
and are occasionally used for preparing bandoline 
(which tec). 

Cyunei. (See Swan.) 

Cvonl’8, tiy'-nut (Lat. eygnut, a swan), a constella¬ 
tion in the northern hemisphere, situated between 
those of Cassiopeia and Lyra, Ita brightest star is 
one of the second magnitude, 

Ctlindeb, til'-in-der (Or. iuUndo, I roll), m solid: 
body which has three surfaces, one of which is convex 
and continuous, and the other two parallel. A right 
cylinder ia one in whisk the line joining the centres at 
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Cylinder of a Steam-engine _ 

tbe limiting circles is perpendicular to their place. All 
other cylinders are oblique. A right cylinder, taken 
in this view, may be conceived as described by a rcctun- 
gular parallelogram, revolving about one of its sides. 

Cvuimnn or a fjTRAM-njranf* is that part of the 
ongine in which tho piston works, and irom wliiob, by 
alternately admitting and condensing tho stenm, all 
the power of tho machine ia derived. The hormg of 
cylinders for steam-engines requires very powerful ami 
accurate machinery. The cylinder is cast hollow, and 
the object of the boring-machine is to produce a true 
cylinder, with an even aurfneo, so Hint the piston may 
fit exactly and work freely. Some machines for tins 
purpose act horizontally and others vertically, while 
the cutters revolve and advance by the action of some 
powerful prime mover. This operation is generally 
repealed three limes, in the last of which the greatest 
care is required. 

Cyha jtitCTA, si'-Mn reV-la (Lat.ryma, a Utile shoot, 
a branch; re.ofu, right), in Arch., the name given to a 
moulding which somewhat resembles (ho letter S, 
hollow in tlio upper part and projecting belovr. When 
this order is changed, and the projection is above 
instead of below, the moulding is milled ci/n.it rrrcrxa. 
The entire curve which a senium nt the moulding pre¬ 
sents will lie found to consist of tho conjunction of 
two parts, each of which is exactly one-fourth of tho 
circumference of a circle. 

CxuATtt'iir, mm-ai'-xhe-um, the tipper port of the 
cornice of an entablature (see Ooiivirti, I’smiih- 
turk) ; so called because it is generally m lla- form of 
tho moulding described m the preceding article. 

Cymbals, awi'-Wa (Lut cymbalum), mii-ind inrtru- 
merits, tho orjgiu of which is very ancient,—in.Iced, 
probably morn so than Hint of the tambourine. They 
wore made of sonorous brass or copper, and were very 
various ill form; the ddferenee consist mg in I lie sire, the 
presence or absence of a run, the depth >n ah dl<>« no s 
of tlio bowl, as well as tin- shape of the handle bv 
which they were held. Modern evmlmls are. pn- - 
excellence, military instruments; and, when plated 
with taste, form a very prettv addition to a band. 
They arc instruments of percussion ; and, when struck 
together, produce a loud harsh tone of no liv'd pilch. 
The best cymbals are obtained from China anil Turkey; 
anil all the attempts of Kuroprnns to discover the 
nietulof which they are made have hitherto proved 
nliortive. Although best adapted for military kinds, 
modern composers often introduce them in the orches¬ 
tra with very pleasing effects. 

C'xmk, time (Or. kumi, a sprout), in lint., a common 
term for the different kinds of definite inflorescence; 
that is to say, for every inllorcaeenee formed or u 
terminal flower,beneath which are lateral branches, 
each having a terminal flower, and lateral branches 
agnm similarly dividing, nnd so on. The varieties of 
the cyme will be described under the head of Im'lo- 
RKRCKNCK. 

Cyst aba, tin-ai'-rii (from Or. Tenon, a dog, in allusion 
to the spines of t.ho mvolucriim), in Tlot , a gen. of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Compoxihe. It in¬ 
cludes the artickoke nnd cardoon (which sue). 

Cynics, tin'-ikn. the name of a seel of ancient phi¬ 
losophers, whoso founder wan Antisthenes, a disciple 
of Socrates. According to some, tlio name is derived 
from tho Greek word kuon, a dog, on account of the 
snarling character of the sect; according toothers, it 
ia formed from Cynosnrgos, the name of the gymna¬ 
sium in which tlio founder expounded Ins system. 
His doctrines were chiefly confined to morals, and, 
like most other moral systems, in attempting to re¬ 
form certain evil tendencies he fell into their opposite 
extremes,—in avoiding Beylin lie fell into Charybdis. 
The evils resulting Irom the refinement and luxury of 
Ilia age, having attracted liis notice.be at lent pled to 
lead men back to their original simplicity of lifeund 
manners. lie taught that the true dignity of man con¬ 
sists in wisdom, and wisdom in independence of mind; 
nnd being by birth poor, and, consequently, excluded 
from all political rights, he maintained that this inde¬ 
pendence, or, rather, freedom from all restraint, was 
to be attained by man rendering his wants as lew and 
simple as possible. He obstinately placed himself in 
opposition to tbe character of the times in which lie 
lived, wan mean nod negligent in his dress, assuming 


_Cyrenaios_ 

tbe garb and tbe staff* and wallet of a mendicant. Ho 
is represented as teaching that pain or labour, and 
even infamy, is a good, and pleasure, on tbe contrary, 
an evil. His* doctrine of tbe supreme good is a life 
according to virtue, which consists in action, and re¬ 
quires neither many words nor extensive knowledge, 
lie condemned all civil institutions., despised the ties 
of kin or country, and saw in wedlock no higher or 
bettor end than tue propagation of tbe species. These 
peculiar views were carried to still greater lengths by 
liia followers. With thorn philosophy was considered 
to consist eutirely in practice, in tho art of living, or 
in the attainment of a pleasant life, which oonsisted 
solely in dispensing with all, even the moat simple and 
necessary wants. The sage, they maintained, ought 
to bo free from nil oatwanTiuflnciiccs, and superior to 
nil tho accidents of chance or change. Most of the 
arts mid sciences, as they do not tend to muke men 
virtnoiis, but sometimes, on the contrary, interfere 
with tho attainment of it, are unprofitable nnd perni¬ 
cious. The most famous of tho Cynics besides thoir 
founder were Diogenes of Sinope, Crates of Tbebes 
with Ins wife Hipparchia, ami Mcuippus. At length 
tho sect, became ao disgusting from their impudence, 
ihrl v habits, and proflic y, that, thov censed to bo re-i 
gurded with any reap. and passed into obscurity. 
Tin- great merit of thi s . -tom is that it paved the way 
for tho establishment t t ritoicistn, by which it was suc¬ 
ceeded nnd superseded. — /Iff. Hitter’s Grtrliiehle der 
J’/nlotnphir ; Hegel's Oexchichie dee /‘biluaophic ; 
JUevYos’s Jhstmy of Vkilofophi/. 

('YriiHU.a.v;, ai-prr-oi'-ae-i, m Dot., tluv Sedge fam., 
n tint. ord. of mnnocolyledouniis plants m the sub-class 
lihnuocete, consisting of grass-liko nr rush-like herbs, 
natives of all parts of the world, and Ibotid especially 
in marshes, ditches, and the neighbourhood of running 
streams. The stems are solid, ulicn angular, and are 
without joints or duiphragma. The leaves form entire 
or closed tubular shentha round the stem. Tho flowers 
lire spiked, imbricated, and either perfect or unisexual, 
each arising from the axil, of from one to three bracts 
or glumes, The lowermost plumes are frequently 
empty, or without flowers in their nxiis. There is 
seldom a visible jienanth; but it exists sometimes in 
the female flowers hs a tube, or as a whorl of liype- 
gviious scales or bristles. Stamens hvpogynous, ]—12, 
commonly :j; authors 2-cellcd, innate; ovary 1-celled, 
superior, mth one erect, ovule ; trull mdehiscent, with a 
single seed Inning fleshy or mealy albumen, inclosing 
a lenticular enihrvo. Although closely allied to the 
Otamiuuriic (grasses), the plants of tins order are of 
little use to man, their seeds being deficient, in those 
nutril ive qualities which render the. seeds of the cereals 
so valuable. The’rhizomes, tubers, or forms, of some 
species of tho typical genus Cyparua were formerly 
employed in medioino as aromatic tomes and astrin¬ 
gents.’ AV lien boiled or roasted, some of these corma 
arc edible. 

t'v-T’ni.n,*r.prm' (.Nor.).—It is a rule withrespeotto 
nil charities, that the intention of the donor, so faros it 
is practicable ami legal, Bhall be strictly observed, tho 
law not permitting it to be varied without necessity, 
oven by consent of his licir. Hut where it is incapable 
of being literally acted upon, or its literal performance 
would be unreasonable, a deeree will be made by tho 
court of Chancery lor its execution ey-pcia, that is, in 
some method conformable to tho general objeet, and 
adhering os closely as possible to the specific design of 
the donor. 

Cypskla, tip'-te-TS, in Dot., the namo given to a kind 
of fruit which oeours in all plants of the order Com- 
pnxiite. It differs in nothing essential from the 
nrhicmitm (which eee), except in being inferior and of 
a compound nature. 

CYRKNAtcs, si-ren-al'-ikt, the name of a sect of 
ancient philosophers, whoso founder, like that of the 
Cynics, had been » disciplo of Socrates, being. Aris¬ 
tippus, a native of Cyrene, in Africa, after which city 
bis followers were called Cyrenaica. Unlike Antis- 
thenes, however, be was born of illustrious and wealthy 
parentage, and had accustomed himself to every kina 
of pleasure. He seems, indeed, to have been endowed 
with a great readiness and facility for extracting 
pleasure and gratification from the most difficult situ¬ 
ations of life) and his great maxim war, that a man 
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ought to -control circumstance*, and not to be con¬ 
trolled by them. According to him, the sum of life 
wu made up of pleasure and pain; the one to be 
sought after aa good, the other to be avoided ns evil. 
The ohief good, according to him, was tbo greatest 
number of agreeable perceptions; and the true philo¬ 
sopher was one who actively and successfully pursued 
pleasure. Ho taught that man ought to devota himself 
entirely to the enjoyment of the present moment, 
neither regretting the past nor caring for the tut lire. 
Every act wag regarded to be in itself morally indiffer¬ 
ent, and only to be viewed as it produced pleasure or 
paiu to the individual. The chief successors of Aris¬ 
tippus were Theodores, llegesias, aud Anniceria, each 
of whom become the founder of a sect known respect¬ 
ively as tlio Theodoran, llcgesian, and Anna-emu 
schools. As Cynicism was the forerunner ol Stoicism, 
soCyrenaicisiu paved the way for Epicureanism, w Inch 
constitutes its chief merit.— ltef. Ritter's Geechirhlc 
tier Phibeophie; Hegel’s Geackichte tier Phiiorophie; 
Lewrs’s Hietory of 1‘hilaeophy. 

Cybillacka!, ei-nl-tai'-ae-e fin honour of Cyrillo, a 
Neapolitan botanist), iu Dot., the Cynlla fnm , tv suiiill 
Tint. ord. of dicotyledonous plauts in the sub-class 
r *VhaUmiJlortt, consisting of evergreen shrubs with 
nltoraatoerstipulate leaves, nearly related to Olawetr, 
but distinguished by their imbricate petals, winch arc 
altogether free from hairiness on the inside, and by 
the stamens being all fertile, and, ii equal m number 
tothopptals, alternate with them. They are natives 
of North America; but nothing is known of their 
properties and uses. 

Cyst, met ( Gr.frueti *, a bladder), in Aunt., is applied 
to the urinary bladder, gall-bladder, and similar vessels 
in the human body; but it is also applied to moriml 
growths within the body, having the lorrn of a bag or 
bladder, and inclosing morbid mutter. 

CYTnTACr.il!, ei-tin-ai'-ee-e, in Hot., the Cistns-rnpn 
fnm., a small uat. ord. of dicotyledonous plauts in the 
sub-class Monorhlamydcir, consisting of root-parasites 
of a fungoid tevlurc. The ilowers urn perfect or uni¬ 
sexual, and either solitary and sessile or clustered nt 
the top of a scaly stem. Calyx 3-—ti-parted; anthers 
sessile, opening longitudinally; ovary 1-eelled, interior; 
ovules very numerous; placentas parietal ; Jrmt 
1-oelled, w ith numerous scuds imbedded in pnlp. The 
plants of this order occur in the south ot Ivurope mid 
Africa, growing os parasites upon the roots of i:i»/»s, 
upon fleshy liuphorbiacetr, ana upon other Riieenlent 
plauts. Somcdittve astringent properties ; ns Vyti.me 
Hypoeistui, from which an extract is made in i lie south 
of Europe, aud tlicre used iu diarrhoea and for arrest¬ 
ing bmmorrhage, Hydnora qfrtcuna lias a put. -d 
animal odour; hut when roosted, it is culeu by tlio 
natives of Africa. 

Cmsps, ei'-tie-m, in Hot., a gen. of leguminous 
trees and shrubs, of which tlio laburnums are well- 
known and universally admired examples. 'The timber 
of the tree-laburnum (1? alpinue) is much priz.-d by 
cabinet-makers and turners ior itB himlmta, beuuty of 
grain, and durability. 

Cyttikia, eii-iat'-re-it, in Dot., a gen. of fungi. 
C. Darmnii and Jlrricroi are employed tor food; the 
former vn Terra del Fuego and the latter in Chili. 

Czab, ear, a title of theemperor of Russia. Up tothc 
16th century, the principal rulers of the Russian pro¬ 
vinces were called grand-dukes. Several adopted the 
title czar; but Itou II., ’VVassiljewitch the Cruel, was 
the first who was solemnly crowned czar. After him, 
nil the inonarclis of Russia called themselves czars of 
Moscow; and after tbo conquest of Little Russia nod 
Smolensk, they took the title of czars of all the Russian. 
The rank of iuiperiul dignity was not granted to the 
czar by the European powers until the reign of 1‘etprl. 
He called himself Imperator, and the empress Impcrn- 
triza. Tbo ordinary title of the empress is czarina. 
The emperor Pauli., in 179B, gave the title Csesaie- 
witch to hiB Bccoud son. AJi the sous of the czar are 
called grand-dukes. 

D. 

T\ is tbo fourth letter of our, as Well os of the Latin, 
-*-/ Greek, and Hebrew alphabet*. The Creek name 

delta, the Hebrew daleth ; and our fora of the letter. 


Dado 

— . . ■■ . ' 1«. w u — is rnrnmm i 

which i* the tome as the Latin, i* evidently derived 
from the Greek (A), by rounding off the right-hand 
angle into a curve. The Hebrew daleth signifies a 
door, and in its earlior form it bore a manifest rSeem- 
lilauce to the door or opening of a tent. D is the as* 
dial letter of the order of dentals or polato-dentatt, 
aud readily interchanges with thoseof the same order; 
us German titf, deep; traum, dream; tftt, thou; deitt, 
thine. It also readily interchanges with the letter f; as, 
Creek dapeii.ee, Latin laprihe; Latin eauda, Spanish 
cola. (See L.) The Latin I) is frequently changed into 
e, e, or ee in German j as duo, uteri, two; decern, tehn, ten. 
I) uIho seems to manifest a kind of affinity for the 
letter «, and is drawn by it into a number of words to 
winch it docs not radically belong; as Latin (stltiy 
English tender. Di followed by a vowel is sometimes 
changed into,;,- as, diurnal, journal. D, or OS it was 
Inrmrrly written, Jf), stamts for 500. In Musio, D is 
the second note of the dialouio scale, answering to the 
rc of the Italians. 

It aii, dab (1‘leurnnectee limanda), a common fiat fish 
well known in the London market. Its average sise It 
eight or niun inches in length, and six or seven in 
breadth. Its upper side is pale brown, and its under 
purls white. It is usually caught with plaice and 
lloiiinlcrs. The three spring mouths constitute its 
“season.’’ 

Daucuick, diib'-tehik, or little grebe (Podieepe 
minor), a small bird uiuo or ten inches in length, com¬ 
monly iomtd about lakes and fishponds. It is an ex¬ 
ceedingly active swimmer, and dives with great ease. 
It progresses under water with considerable rapidity, 
with tiie aid of both wings and feet. The larger grebes 
do not appear to uso their wings in this way. (See 

UI11IKB.) 

I)a Capo, or D.C., da-Jea'-po (Dal.), in Mtts., an ex¬ 
pression plaecd ut the end of apiece, to indicate that 
tlio performer is to return to, and end with the first 
part. 

Dick, dale (Du. dune) (Cyprinut letwiecue), a small 
fish lountl in clear and quiet streams. Its head is small, 
muzzle pointed; back slightly elevated, and tail slightly 
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forked. The scales of tbo dure are rather small. It it 
gregarious. Thqgfocnl is worms and other soft animal 
substances. April and May are the prime times to 
ti-li for duce. 

l)\t.u.TVum,dit-krid'-i-um (Or.dab-u, a tear), in Bot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the tint. ord. Tuxacem, Or 
Vow family. It includes several valuable timber trees ) 
ns, the lliion pine of Australia (l). FranklinU), the 
K.iUatcrro of New Zealand (D. taxifolium), an a the. 
Dmum pine (D. cttpreietuum). 

Dactyl, dak'.til (Or. UaHulot, a flngor), in Greek 
and Latin poetry, is the name of a foot or measure 
consisting of a long and two short syllables,—as in 
(Tirmlnft, Omnibus. It. is so called from its resemblance 
to a finger, which bos a long and two short joints. 
Dactylic verses are hexameters which end in a dactyl 
instead of a spondee. 

Dacttlih, duk'-iil-ia (Gr. daktuloe, a finger), in Hot., 
a gen. of Grosses. The species D. emepttoea, it the 
tu.ssiic-grass of the Valkland Islands, which forms an 
excellent kind of fodder for cattle. It is now grown to 
some extent in Shetland end other parts of Britain. 

Dactylology, d/ik-til-oV-o-je (Gr. dahtabe, a finger, 
and loyoe, discourse), denotes a mode of discoursing 
with the fingers, the art of communicating idea* by 
means of the fingers. (See Dur and Dumb.) 

Dado, dai'-do (Ital. dado, a die or cabej, in Arch,, 
the name of the square plinth or pedestal on which n 
column or statue is sometimes placed. It is in the form 
of a cube,—-whence it* name. In the internal deeora- 
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ought to -control circumstance*, and not to be con¬ 
trolled by them. According to him, the sum of life 
wu made up of pleasure and pain; the one to be 
sought after aa good, the other to be avoided ns evil. 
The ohief good, according to him, was tbo greatest 
number of agreeable perceptions; and the true philo¬ 
sopher was one who actively and successfully pursued 
pleasure. Ho taught that man ought to devota himself 
entirely to the enjoyment of the present moment, 
neither regretting the past nor caring for the tut lire. 
Every act wag regarded to be in itself morally indiffer¬ 
ent, and only to be viewed as it produced pleasure or 
paiu to the individual. The chief successors of Aris¬ 
tippus were Theodores, llegesias, aud Anniceria, each 
of whom become the founder of a sect known respect¬ 
ively as tlio Theodoran, llcgesian, and Anna-emu 
schools. As Cynicism was the forerunner ol Stoicism, 
soCyrenaicisiu paved the way for Epicureanism, w Inch 
constitutes its chief merit.— ltef. Ritter's Geechirhlc 
tier Phibeophie; Hegel’s Geackichte tier Phiiorophie; 
Lewrs’s Hietory of 1‘hilaeophy. 

Cybillacka!, ei-nl-tai'-ae-e fin honour of Cyrillo, a 
Neapolitan botanist), iu Dot., the Cynlla fnm , tv suiiill 
Tint. ord. of dicotyledonous plauts in the sub-class 
r *VhaUmiJlortt, consisting of evergreen shrubs with 
nltoraatoerstipulate leaves, nearly related to Olawetr, 
but distinguished by their imbricate petals, winch arc 
altogether free from hairiness on the inside, and by 
the stamens being all fertile, and, ii equal m number 
tothopptals, alternate with them. They are natives 
of North America; but nothing is known of their 
properties and uses. 

Cyst, met ( Gr.frueti *, a bladder), in Aunt., is applied 
to the urinary bladder, gall-bladder, and similar vessels 
in the human body; but it is also applied to moriml 
growths within the body, having the lorrn of a bag or 
bladder, and inclosing morbid mutter. 

CYTnTACr.il!, ei-tin-ai'-ee-e, in Hot., the Cistns-rnpn 
fnm., a small uat. ord. of dicotyledonous plauts in the 
sub-class Monorhlamydcir, consisting of root-parasites 
of a fungoid tevlurc. The ilowers urn perfect or uni¬ 
sexual, and either solitary and sessile or clustered nt 
the top of a scaly stem. Calyx 3-—ti-parted; anthers 
sessile, opening longitudinally; ovary 1-eelled, interior; 
ovules very numerous; placentas parietal ; Jrmt 
1-oelled, w ith numerous scuds imbedded in pnlp. The 
plants of this order occur in the south ot Ivurope mid 
Africa, growing os parasites upon the roots of i:i»/»s, 
upon fleshy liuphorbiacetr, ana upon other Riieenlent 
plauts. Somcdittve astringent properties ; ns Vyti.me 
Hypoeistui, from which an extract is made in i lie south 
of Europe, aud tlicre used iu diarrhoea and for arrest¬ 
ing bmmorrhage, Hydnora qfrtcuna lias a put. -d 
animal odour; hut when roosted, it is culeu by tlio 
natives of Africa. 

Cmsps, ei'-tie-m, in Hot., a gen. of leguminous 
trees and shrubs, of which tlio laburnums are well- 
known and universally admired examples. 'The timber 
of the tree-laburnum (1? alpinue) is much priz.-d by 
cabinet-makers and turners ior itB himlmta, beuuty of 
grain, and durability. 

Cyttikia, eii-iat'-re-it, in Dot., a gen. of fungi. 
C. Darmnii and Jlrricroi are employed tor food; the 
former vn Terra del Fuego and the latter in Chili. 

Czab, ear, a title of theemperor of Russia. Up tothc 
16th century, the principal rulers of the Russian pro¬ 
vinces were called grand-dukes. Several adopted the 
title czar; but Itou II., ’VVassiljewitch the Cruel, was 
the first who was solemnly crowned czar. After him, 
nil the inonarclis of Russia called themselves czars of 
Moscow; and after tbo conquest of Little Russia nod 
Smolensk, they took the title of czars of all the Russian. 
The rank of iuiperiul dignity was not granted to the 
czar by the European powers until the reign of 1‘etprl. 
He called himself Imperator, and the empress Impcrn- 
triza. Tbo ordinary title of the empress is czarina. 
The emperor Pauli., in 179B, gave the title Csesaie- 
witch to hiB Bccoud son. AJi the sous of the czar are 
called grand-dukes. 

D. 

T\ is tbo fourth letter of our, as Well os of the Latin, 
-*-/ Greek, and Hebrew alphabet*. The Creek name 

delta, the Hebrew daleth ; and our fora of the letter. 


Dado 

— . . ■■ . ' 1«. w u — is rnrnmm i 

which i* the tome as the Latin, i* evidently derived 
from the Greek (A), by rounding off the right-hand 
angle into a curve. The Hebrew daleth signifies a 
door, and in its earlior form it bore a manifest rSeem- 
lilauce to the door or opening of a tent. D is the as* 
dial letter of the order of dentals or polato-dentatt, 
aud readily interchanges with thoseof the same order; 
us German titf, deep; traum, dream; tftt, thou; deitt, 
thine. It also readily interchanges with the letter f; as, 
Creek dapeii.ee, Latin laprihe; Latin eauda, Spanish 
cola. (See L.) The Latin I) is frequently changed into 
e, e, or ee in German j as duo, uteri, two ; decern, tehn, ten. 
I) uIho seems to manifest a kind of affinity for the 
letter «, and is drawn by it into a number of words to 
winch it docs not radically belong; as Latin (stltiy 
English tender. Di followed by a vowel is sometimes 
changed into,;,- as, diurnal, journal. D, or OS it was 
Inrmrrly written, Jf), stamts for 500. In Musio, D is 
the second note of the dialouio scale, answering to the 
rc of the Italians. 

It aii, dab (1‘leurnnectee limanda), a common fiat fish 
well known in the London market. Its average sise It 
eight or niun inches in length, and six or seven in 
breadth. Its upper side is pale brown, and its under 
purls white. It is usually caught with plaice and 
lloiiinlcrs. The three spring mouths constitute its 
“season.’’ 

Daucuick, diib'-tehik, or little grebe (Podieepe 
minor), a small bird uiuo or ten inches in length, com¬ 
monly iomtd about lakes and fishponds. It is an ex¬ 
ceedingly active swimmer, and dives with great ease. 
It progresses under water with considerable rapidity, 
with tiie aid of both wings and feet. The larger grebes 
do not appear to uso their wings in this way. (See 

UI11IKB.) 

I)a Capo, or D.C., da-Jea'-po (Dal.), in Mtts., an ex¬ 
pression plaecd ut the end of apiece, to indicate that 
tlio performer is to return to, and end with the first 
part. 

Dick, dale (Du. dune) (Cyprinut letwiecue), a small 
fish lountl in clear and quiet streams. Its head is small, 
muzzle pointed; back slightly elevated, and tail slightly 
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forked. The scales of tbo dure are rather small. It it 
gregarious. Thqgfocnl is worms and other soft animal 
substances. April and May are the prime times to 
ti-li for duce. 

l)\t.u.TVum,dit-krid'-i-um (Or.dab-u, a tear), in Bot., 
a gen. of plants belonging to the tint. ord. Tuxacem, Or 
Vow family. It includes several valuable timber trees ) 
ns, the lliion pine of Australia ( l). FranklinU), the 
K.iUatcrro of New Zealand (D. taxifolium), an a the. 
Dmum pine (D. cttpreietuum). 

Dactyl, dak'.til (Or. UaHulot, a flngor), in Greek 
and Latin poetry, is the name of a foot or measure 
consisting of a long and two short syllables,— as in 
(Tirmlnft, Omnibus. It. is so called from its resemblance 
to a finger, which bos a long and two short joints. 
Dactylic verses are hexameters which end in a dactyl 
instead of a spondee. 

Dacttlih, duk'-iil-ia (Gr. daktuloe, a finger), in Hot., 
a gen. of Grosses. The species D. emepttoea, it the 
tu.ssiic-grass of the Valkland Islands, which forms an 
excellent kind of fodder for cattle. It is now grown to 
some extent in Shetland end other parts of Britain. 

Dactylology, d/ik-til-oV-o-je (Gr. dahtabe, a finger, 
and loyoe, discourse), denotes a mode of discoursing 
with the fingers, the art of communicating idea* by 
means of the fingers. (See Dur and Dumb.) 

Dado, dai'-do (Ital. dado, a die or cabej, in Arch,, 
the name of the square plinth or pedestal on which n 
column or statue is sometimes placed. It is in the form 
of a cube,—-whence it* name. In the internal deeora- 
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tion of buildings, the terra Is often applied to the 
boarding or panelling which covers the lower part of 
the walla of a room, finished by the skirting-board be* 
low, and an impost, or small projecting cornice, called 
u obair-ruil, above. The dado of a room, including its 
three parts, is about three feet in height. It is com¬ 
monly found in houses of the 17tli nncflrttlicenturies; 
but it is not much used in the present day. 

Dad?!,, in Cham., a hydrocarbon obtained by heat¬ 
ing oil of turpentine with quicklime. It ia a liquid oil, 
boiling at 273" Fabr. It is also colled camphilene and 
eamphene. 

Devoir. (See Dkhok.) 

Dao, dilff (Ft dague), the name of a hnnd-gnn or 
pistol, invented in the early part of the Kith century, 
resembling the demi-haque and pistol in form, but 
having the butt straight and flat, and terminating in a 
square snrfaoo instead of being curved and finished by 
a rounded knob like that of the pistol. The butt, in¬ 
deed, was very much like the handle of a Turkish yata¬ 
ghan, or old-fashioned dagger, square and broad where 
tbe little finger grasps the hilt, and from this rcsem- 
bianco the weapon probably derives its name. The 
Italian for wood-knife or dagger, is pieUilr.ee, which 
seems to corroborate the supposition tlml these w eupons 
derived their names from tnuir resemblance to daggers, 
or from bearing the samo relation to a musket that a 
dagger bears to a sword. 

lUoauB, diig’-ger (Fr. (fugue), a weapon consisting of 
a short bluilo, sometimes broad, two-edged, and tailor¬ 
ing to a point, and sometimes triangular in form, like 
a bayonet, set in a hilt, with a loop of wire projecting 
from it on either Bide, to receive the pressure of the 
hand in making a thrust. H was sometimes used us a 
weapon of defence, particularly in duelling and single 
combat, being used in the left hand to parry the thrusts 
of a rapier. In the days of chivalry, the I,night gene¬ 
rally carried a long shnrp dagger in lint girdle, culled 
a mitericonle, with which ho dispatched Ins inlvor>mry 
when lie had uuhorsed him, if lie refused to jiehl, by 
•tabbinghim in the throat. 

Dxgos, dai'-gtm filch, dao, a fish), the nnmo of a 
Celebrated god of the Philistines, worshipped at. Asli- 
dod, Gaza, and elsewhere. Difference of opinion exists 
as to the form of tins idol; hut the most general opin¬ 
ion is, that it hnd tile head nml hands of a man, while 
in the lower parlit resembled a fish. The form of t lm 
figure alludes to the maritime position and piscatorial 
pursuits of the Philistines. Some derive the name from 
tho Hebrew dngnn, corn, and believe him to have been 
the god of ngrieulture. in 1 Samuel v., wo have an ac¬ 
count of the fall and destruction of this idol before the 
ark of the Lord. 


DaM! EBlHIOTtPlS Puocrss, dii-mtir'-o-fipe, aproerss of 
photography invented hr M. Daguerre, an eminent 
French clioroist, by vvhicn images are impressed on a 
silver plate. A perfectly polished siber plate is ex¬ 
posed m the dark to the vapours of iodine and bromine, 
liy which means a mixture of iodide rfbd bromide of 
silTor, exquisitely sensitive lo light, is obtained. The 

T ilato is then exposed to the action of tho image formed 
iy light in the camera obseura, for a period varying 
from a few seconds to several minutes, according to 
the intensity of the light. A latent impression is 
formed on tho film of hrorao-iodide of silver, giving this 
substance tbe property of combining with the vapour of 
mercury in those parts where the light Iirb struck. This 
latent impression is brought out or developed by being 
exposed lor a few seconds to the vapour of mercury in 
a heated box. On withdrawing tho plate, tho mercury 
will be found to have fixed itself to the silver in exact 
proportion to the ell’cet of the light on the different 

I iornons of the image, tho deposit being white and 
iriUinnt on the lightest portions, more or Jess grey on 
those parts constituting the half-tones, and being all- 
sent altogether in t he deep shadows. It is then washed 
with a weak solution of hyposulphite of soda, which 
dissolves out the broiuo-iodide of silver, which has 
remained unaltered by the light. Tho last process 
consists in laying on u fine film of metallic gold, by 
pouring over the plate a solution of the double hypo- 
tulphitc of and gold, or ttl tVor, as it ia commonly 
termed. There are few questions whioh have given 
, vise to greater controversies amongst chemists than 
denature of the daguerreotype image, many supposing 
572 


it to be mercury ouly, others thinking that it ia an 
amalgam of mercury and silver. It is unfortunate 
that tbe quantity of material formed is so very minute 
that it becomes impossible to subject it to analysis. 
Daguerreotypes have been almost entirely superseded 
by photographs on paper and glass. The absence of 
any unpleasant metallic gloss, and the easier multipli¬ 
cation of the latter, to say nothing of the process 
being much simpler, have almost entirely excluded 
dugnerreotypes from pnblic favour. It often happens 
that daguerreotypes become oovered with a crust of 
sulphide of silver, from the action of the sulphur 
compounds contained in the coal and gas burnt in our 
houses. In Buch oases tbe daguerreotype should be 
washed, by a competent photographer, with a weak 
solution of cyanide of potassium, until the objection¬ 
able film is removed, when the image will be found to 
bo restored to its pristine brilliancy. Tbe facts just 
mentioned dictate the necessity of preserving daguer¬ 
reotypes in air-tight cases, as much as possible away 
Irom the mantel-piecc, where they are most usually 
hung. 

Dattlouhn Quit, dal'-gren, a gun of hcavy'calibre, 
invented by and named’ after an officer belonging to 
tbe United States navy. In form it is somewhat aimi- ’> 
Inr to tin* Armstrong g’. although it does not possess 
the symmetry, power, ■' lightness of that weapon. 
The breech is citron ly strong, being very much 
thicker than the breech of an ordinary cannon; while 
the part between tho trunnions ana the muzzle is 
lighter, and contains less metal than a common gun of 
the same calibre. It is much used in the United States 
navy, and highlv prized by the Americans ; but it is 
interior to Sir VV. Armstrong's beautiful weapon itt 
every resjiect. It fires shells as well us solid shots. 

Diuiu, da-e-re', is the name of tbe ecclesiastical sove¬ 
reign of ilupun, who has lus capital at Miako. 

I>MKY, dair'-e (Ang.-Sax.), a term usually applied to 
nil that is connected with milk and Us ninnugement 
mi a lurin. It is also applied to the place where the milk 
is keel and converted into butter or cheese. In the 
successful mnnugement of the dairv very much depends 
upon the Quality of the cows and tho food with which 
they arc supplied. Tho construction of the house 
where the milk is stored, Ac., is of the highest import¬ 
ance. It should bn situated on u dry spot, somewhat 
elevated, having, if possible, a northern exposure. A 
high roof mid free ventilation are nece-sary; and tho 
proximit v to pig-sties, sewers, or offensive smells, must 
in* avoided. Coolness is essential during the summer, 
and mi equable temperature m the wmter. As the 
milk suffers from being agitated or too much cooled 
before it. is set lor the cream to rise, the cowhouse 
should he hb near as possible to the dairy. The milk 
should be brought direct from the cows, without being 
exposed to tho outer air, if possible. No substances 
except milk, butter, and newly-made cheese, should 
ever he allowed to come into a dairy. The floor and 
shelves, which are generally of stone or slate, should 
ho carefully washed every 'day, and any spilled milk 
should be removed immediately. Scrupulous cleanli¬ 
ness, indeed, is the first rule in all dairies. After being 
brought into the dairy, the milk is run into shallow 
dishes, made of earthenware or onk, lined with lend. Tho 
laver of milk run into each vessel should be shallow, in 
order to promote the formation of cream. The cream 
removed at tho first skimming is the richest and best. 
For the methods employed in the dairy for converting 
milk into cheese and butter, tee the articles under these 
heads. In London and other large towns the eows ora 
kept by lhe dairymen tied in their stalls. They are 
seldom kept longer than twelvemonths, being disposed 
of as soon as their supply of milk doeB sot equal tho 
eost of their feeding. 

Dais, daie (Fr. date ).—In tho common acceptation 
of the word, when we speak of the dais, we mean the 
raised flooring at the upper end of a hall, on which the 
high table stands, and where the most distinguished 
gucalB arc seated, or the platform on which a throne, 
or chair of honour, is placed. This also seems to be 
the meaning of the term whan it oocura in the works of 
old English poets and prose writers. In France it 
means tbe canopy erected over a raised platform occu¬ 
pied by the sovereign at any reception or publio cere¬ 
monial, as well as the platform itself; and the canopy 
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carried over the host or aaored wafer, whoa the priest* 
are bearing it to the bedside of a dying man, is so called. 
Originally it most probably meant the canopy only, 
under wbioh a throne, altar, font, or statue was pissed; 
beiug next applied to the elevated platform ou which 
euoh things were plaoed, and afterwards to any piece 
of flooring that was higher than the rest. 

Daibt. (See Bbllis.) 

Dalbbrqia, dal-ber'gt-i (after Dalberg, a Swedish 
botanist), in Bot., a gen. of leguminous plants of the 
•ub-ord. Pupilionaceai. Several species are good timber 
trees, the most valuable being D. Sit too, which furnishes 
the Indian wood called sissoo or sheeahtiTn. From 
D. latfolia, East-lndian ebony or black-wood is ob¬ 
tained. 

Dalvatic, dal-miit’-ik, is the name of a long white 
gown with sleeves, formerly worn by the Dalmatians, 
and, since tho time of Pope Sylvester 1., by tho 
deacons of tho Roman Catholic church, over the alba 
and etola. It was formerly also woru by the German 
emperor at the I ime of his coronation. 

Dam, dim (Germ, tlamrn), a construction of stone, 
wood, or earth, erected lor tho purpose of keeping 
4 back a current of water, with the object of giving 
power by increased head, or for holding back supplies 
of water for flooding lands, or for rendering the stream 
above tho dam navigable by increased depth. The 
first builders of dams were the beavers, whose con¬ 
structions of sticks, clay, and earth, attest their 
wonderful augneity. Perhaps the most magnificent 
work of this kind is that described by Miner cl. it is 
in the province of Alicante, in Spain, between two 
steep mountains, which are in close proximity to each 
other. The height of this dam is 15b} feet; its length 
272} feet; its thickness at top Oil) feet. It was erected 
in 1594, and is used for collecting water to be used for 
irrigating tho vineyards in the neighbourhood.— Ref. 
Minard’s Court tie Construction det Otirniijr* qni Ma- 
blittent la Navigation detliioieret et det Cuhuujc, Liege, 
1851. 

Dak, in Law, a boundary or coniinemeut; as to 
dam up, or dam out, infra damnum tuum, within the 
bounds or limits of a man's own property or juris¬ 
diction.— Bract., lib. 2, c. 37. 

Damagb, dum'-Bj (Ang.-Nor.), in Law, signifies, 
generally, any hurt or hindrance winch a inun receives 
in his estate; Imt in a particular sense, it is applied 
to what the jurors are to inquire of and bring in when 
any action passeth for the plaintiff. (Co. Lift., II,17.) 
Damaget are a species of property acquired and lost 
by suit and judgment of law, and are given to a man 
by a jury, as a compensation and satisfaction for some 
injury sustained; as for battery, false imprisonment, 
slanc (er, trespass, and otherwise. (2 VI. Cum., 438 ) 
(As to the quantum of damages which will carry costs, 
tee Costs.) 

Damags-Fbasakt, or Faisakt, dum'-Bj faiz'-Bnt 
(Ang.-Nor.), in Law, is where a stranger's beasts are 
found in another person's ground without his leave or 
license (and without the fault of tho possessor of the 
close, which may happen from biB not repairing his 
fences in cases where ne is bound by law to lcnce), mid 
there doing damage, by feeding, or otherwise, to the 
grass, corn, woods, or the like, (2 Dane. Mr. 3G4; 
S VI. Com. 7.) 

Damask, dim'Stk (from Damascus, where it wns 
Originally made), n woven fabric, in which, by parti¬ 
cular arrangements of the loom, figures of flowers, 
fruits, and others not of a geometrical form, are pro¬ 
duced. The art of damask-wearing remained for a long 
time e mystery oonfined to a few places; but since tho 
invention of the Jacquard loom it is extensively em¬ 
ployed where stuffs used for dress or house-furnisliing 
require ornament. The flowered ribbons of Coventry 
and the eoetly silks and satins of Lyonsand Spitalflehls 
are specimens of damask manufacture. The chief seat 
of the trado is Dunfermline, in Scotland; it is also 
largely made in England, Ireland, Belgium, Saxony, 
Silesia, and Austria. 

Damask txHixa, or Damasobkb-wobk (iBm-Be- 
hten'-ing (Fr. damatquiner), the ert of producing a 
watered or wavy appearance on steel Bword-bludes, 
armour, Ac., or of inlaying and enorusting steel with 

g d and silver. Dus art was originally practised at 
masons, and was iatroduoed Into Europe in the 12th 
on 


century by the Ortisadere, who frequently brought 
Damascus blades, which ware celebrated for their ehUk 
ticity, temper, and keenness, with them on thair return - 
from the Holy Land. Various methods of dam a skeen- 
ing were practised; but the moat common seem to have 
been those of welding two different kinds of stem, eft 
steel and iron, together, or of outting line* on tbesur- 
face of the steel and filling them with gold or aUnfe 
which was either forced into the incised lines' ana 
brought on a level with the surface of tho steel, or re¬ 
mained in relief above it. Whan the former method 
was used, a light pattern, generally in wavy lines, was 
produced on a dark ground, or eice vend, and the June- 
tiouof the metals caused the pattern to run through 
the entire thickness of the blade, so that it eonld not 
he obliterated oven by griuding. The damaskeened 
steel armour and works of art in this style of the lMh‘ 
and 16th centuries came chiefly fromlhlilan and Vanina, 
The most beautiful piece of work of this kind that now 
exists is the shield mode by Benvenuto Cellini, which is 
in the possession of her Majesty. It was formerly the 
property of Francis I. of Frauce, and was given by 
him to floury VIII. 

Da u i;, daim ( Lot. domina, a mistress), formerly a title 
of honour given to high-born ladies, in order‘to distin¬ 
guish them from the wives of citizens and the ordinary 
commonalty. The prefix ma was given to the word 
dame on account of the great courtesy shown to ladles 
of high rank. Madame, “ my lady," was applied to n 
ludy of title; and in France, Notre Dame, our Lady, 
was applied to the Virgin Mary as a term of veneration 
and homage. The word dame, in England, is not much 
used, but m general signifies a married woman. The 
French word tuadame is shortened into madam, and 
is used in a similar sense. 

Dahuasa, dam'-md-ril, in Bot., a gen. of coniferous 
trees, including two remarkable spccioi. D. autiralit, 
the kuwrie or eowdio pine of New Zealand, furnishes 
excellent timber for musts and spars, and also yields a 
gum-resin, which is now largely imported into this 
country under the names of Australian copal, kawrie 
gum, and Australian dummar. It is chiefly used in 
the preparation of varnishes. D. orientals yields a 
somewhat similar gum-resin, which is known os Indian 
dammar. 

Da siren, rfmn'-per, a term applied to several median* 
icul contrivances. The dumper of a furnace or fire, 
place is a door or valve, which, by rising, falling, 
sliding, or otherwise, lessens the passugo for sir, and 
thus damps or checks the intensity of the combus¬ 
tion. Tho damper of a pianoforte also acts as a cheek: 
it is in the form of a small lever, which presses against 
a string soon after it h»« begun to sound, and thus stops 
tho vibration. Au apparatus which oomwunieatev 
dampness is also called a damper: thus, dampIugA 
machines have been invented for the purpose of moist¬ 
ening postag- and other stamps. 

D t uxttM, UgSub-ord. of Ferns. (See Fimcsb.) 

Da (tck or Dbatu, dime, a term applied to a 
certain class of allegorical representations generally 
dating about the 14th century, and illustrative of the 
power of death over the human race. In the-dark ages 
of monkish bigotry and superstition, the people were 
led into a belief that the fear of death was acceptable 
to the Creator. Hence they seem to bare derived one 
of their principal gratifications in contemplating tbit, 
necessary termination of humanity, surrounded by 
ideas of the most horrible and disgusting nature. The 
representations of skulls and bones on the tombstones 
of the present day are tho remnants of tho customs of 
that tune. Gradually, the feeling of the people toward* 
death changed, until it was represented under simpler 
and more majestic forms. During this transition.stote, 
one of tho most favourite emblems of mortality woe' 
the Dance of Death, It was n drama performed in 
or near churches^ and consisted of abort dialogues be* 
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and the pictures held the chief piece of importance. 
Hitherto they bad been placed only in the quiet dois. 
ter* of the convents, but now they were exhibited in 
public, and eoon lost their original character. The 
grotesque idea of Death dancing with his victims woe 
departed from by Holbein, who, availing himself of 
the subject, produced fifty-three distinct subjects for 
engraving, which bo oalled “ Imagines Mortis." The 
originals are at St. Petersburg.— lief. Uolbcin'B Dance 
qf Death, in Doha’s Illuetrated Library. 

DakcbttEj diin-ief, one of the eight peculiar forms 
of partition-lines recognized by English heralds. It is 
a zigzag line, the indentations of winch are of a great 
size, and limited to three in number. 

D Aironvo, din'-ting (Ger. tartsen), is the art of moving 
in measured stops, or adapting the movements of the 
body to tho sounds of music. There is no account ol 
the origin of the practice of dancing among mankind. 
It is found to exist among all nations, even the moat, 
rude and barbarous. Among the Jews, dancing Bcoma 
.to have formed part of the religious worship ou some 
occasions, as is evident from somo passages in the 
Psalms. The ancient Greeks nnulo the art of dancing 
into a system, by which the different passions could 
be powerfully expressed. Homer me.ntions dancing 
at entertainments, anil Aristotle ranks dancing with 
poetry. Tho Spartans compelled their children to 
practise dancing from the ago of live •. they were led 
by men, and sung hymns and songs ns they danced. 
The Pyrrhic dance was danced by the Spartan youths; 
it was oxuressivo of n alimn light,. There were three 
kinds of dances among the ancients: military dancer, 
intended to make the body robust, aetiio, and well 
disposed for all the exercises of war; domestic dunces. 
Which had for their object un agreeable mid innocent 
relaxation and amusement; and mediatorial dunces, 
whioh were in uso in expiations and sacrifices. The 
early Christians danced at their religious assemblies, 
although thcro is no mention of (he pi notice in (he 
Now Testament. At the present day, dancing is a 
favourite amusement us a social custom and healthful 
exercise. 

Dancino'Mvnia, an epidemic disorder among sus¬ 
ceptible subjects, in which imitation is brought about 
under high excitement. It is closely allied to hysteria, 
and principally occurs umong persons who are desirous 
of notoriety or sympathy. During the Middle Ages, 
epidemics of this class were common in G ermaiiy; mid 
in Italy they were ascribed to the bite of tho tarantula 
Spider. Towards the close of the 14th century, a 
number of men and women appeared ut Aix-la-Chiipelle, 
on tho festival of fit. John, dancing and screaming in 
a frantic manner in tho streets. Many foamed at. the 
mouth, and danced till they foil down iusensihlo; others 
dashed their braius out against the nulls. Whilo 
dancing, they were unsusceptible of outward impres¬ 
sions, nut wore haunted by visions, Tho epidemic 
spread over the Low Countries, and bauds of wretched 
ignorant people traversed the country, und, excited by 
wild musio,danced themselves into convulsions, singing 
nil the time in derision of the priests. At the beginning 
of the 17th oentury, St. Vitus's dance, ns it was then 
called, was on the decline, and it is now only heard of 
in isolated cases. 

Dahdxuoh. (Sf« Tavuxacom.) 

DaKkqkt.t, doin'-gelt (Sax. Dane, and gelt, money), 
was an ancient annual tax of the Anglo-Saxons, levied 
fqr the purpose of defending their coasts against the 

Danes. 

Dakh-Laqu, or Dane-Law, dain'-lav. —After King 
Alfred had overthrown the Danes under Giiitirun, 
at Ethandune, u treaty was entered into liy which the 
Danes were bound to evneunte the whole'kingdom of 
Wessex, from Somerset to Kent. They were, however, 
allowed to occupy the greater portion of tho past coast 
of England, including tho whole of Northumbria. The 
portion of territory which they occupied was called 
Dane-lagb, or Dime-law ; because they wore not go¬ 
verned by English, but by Danish law. The treaty 
was concluded in 87$ and was held in force till 
the Norman conquest. 

Dahikl, Book or, d,ln’~yel, ia the twenty-seventh 
kt order of the hooks of the Old Testament, and i« the 
work of the author whose name it beara, at that time 
■a captive in Babylon, to which country he was taken 
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when very young. Being of noble, if not of royal 
extraction, and a youth of great promise, he was 
brought into theking’a court, and instructed in the lan¬ 
guage and sciences of the Chaldeans, and subsequently 
rose to very great eminonce. Tho book which bean 
his name is partly historical and partly prophetical. 
Tho first six chapters are historical, and speak of 
Daniel in the third person; tho last sixeontaiu visions, 
which Daniel relates iu the ilrst person. In the first 
six chapters we have recorded a variety of events which 
occurred in the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, 
and Darius; ami, in particular, the second chapter 
ciontiiina Nebuchadnezzar's prophetic dream concern¬ 
ing the four great successive monarchies, and the ever¬ 
lasting kingdom of the Messiah, which dream God 
enabled Daniel to interpret. In the lost six chapters we 
huvo a series of prophecies, rovealed ut different times, 
and extending from tho days of Daniel to thegeneral 
resurrection. Tho Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, 
and tho Homan empires, are all particularly described 
under appropriate characters; and it is expressly 
declared that tho last of them was to ho divided into 
ten lesser kingdoms; tho time at which Christ was to 
appear is precisely fixed; the rise and fall of Anti-tj 
ciinst, and the duration of his power, are exactly de¬ 
termined ; and the fid o restoration of the Jews, tho 
victory of Christ ovri vis onemies, and the universal 
prevalence of true n . s>ion, ore distinctly foretold as 
being to piccede tho consummation of all things. Tho 
hook abounds with tho most exalted sentiments of 


piety and devout gratitude; its stylo is simple, dear, 
and concise; ami many of its prophecies ore delivered 
in terms so plain and circumstantial, that many havo 
been led to deny their authenticity, and to maintain 
they were written after tho event’s had taken place. 
Porphyry, ill the 3rd century, allirmed that the hook 
was composed as recently us the time of Antiochus 
Kpmhanes, mid that therefore it narrated only past 
events; mid hn has hud many followers in more recent 
tunes, and even in the present (lav. The arguments, 
howei or, advanced against the authenticity or genuine¬ 
ness of i ho hook lire of tho most weak and frivolous 
diameter. 11 If the hook hud been written after the 
events, us these assert, it must huvo been written in 
Palestine; in which case the writer would not have been 
acquainted with I he names of thoChaldeun oil]ces, whioh 
are m tho Zeiulie, l’lielvie, and Parsic languages; and 
he would not have been acquainted with the views 
peculiar to tho Magiautt, much less would be have 
i cut lin'd to make use of them; he would not have 
applied to the last king of the Chaldeans the name 
Belshazzar, which is unknown 1o historians; he would 
not. have covered the walls or the royal supper-hall 
with plaster, but rather with costly wainscot; be 
would not have known that Xorxes had excited even 
the West (thoCarthaginians) ; neither would behave 
been acquainted vvitn the history of Alexander, of 
Egypt, mid of Stria (Dan. xi. 2, vii. 0, viii. 0, xi. 3); 
he would not have mentioned the third expedition of 
Antiochus Epiphanes a second time (xi, 40) out of ita 
riutural order; neither would lie have writtea occa¬ 
sionally so enigmatically, nor huvo used two dialects, 
hut ho would carefully have avoided whatever would 
have thrown liilHculties in the way of his reader; he 
would not, have specified the veavaud day of hia visions, 
which could afford him no advantage iu the transform¬ 
ation of history into prophecy; he would have inserted 
in Ins visions less of Alexander and more respecting 
the Maccabees ; and he would not have said, in viii. 15, 
37, xii. 4, 8, that these predictions were unintelligible 
until they should be accomplished, and that the pro¬ 
phecy, x. 1, was understood by Daniel, such observa¬ 
tions being inconsistent with the supposed transform¬ 
ation."—(Juhn’s Introduction to the Old Tettanent.) 
In short, tlio book is exactly such as one living at the 
time, and in the circumstances of Daniel, would bave 
written, and is as different as possible from anything 
that wo could conceive written during the Maocabean 
period. The very accuracy of those prophecies, which 
is objected to their authenticity, is what might be 
expected from a man of his character, as a man accus¬ 
tomed to the study of political affairs, and who would 
therefore take a more particular view of what was 
revealed to him. Finally, wo bave the testimony at 
Christ himself as to the real and prophetic character 
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of the book when he says, " When ye, therefore, shall' 
see the abomination of desolation tpoktn of hy Daniel 
the prophet, stand in the hoi; place/’ &c. (Matt. xxiv. 
36). — Rtf. Hengstenberg, La Authentic, dee Daniel; 
Home's Introduction to tho Old Teilament; John's 
ditto. 

Dawibii Loirousan own LiranATUMt, dai'-nUh.— 
The Danish language was originally a dialect of tho 
Bo-called Old Norse, which, on account of the political 
superiority of tho Banes over the other Scandinavians, 
Was also called the “ Donah Tunga,"— i.e., the Danish 
language. Tho Banish is tho most changed of the 
languages derived from tho Old Norse; tho Swedish 
ana Norwegiuu-ljeing less so, amt the Icelandic least 
of all. The political union of tho Banes with the 
Anglo-Saxons under Canute tho Great, and tho inter¬ 
course between tho two nations that resulted there- 
from, had a considerable influence upon tins Banish 
language, to which the other branches of the Old 
Norse tongue were not subjected. Much more important 
and considerable was tho influence exerted upon it at 
a later period from contact with tho Germans. The 
Reformation introduces another ora in tho history ot 
|the Bumah language; and the translation of tho Bible 
• unto it gave it a iixed character, utui raised it to the 
rank of a written tongue. As in Germany, so also in 
Denmark, a rage for everything French prevailed fur 
a time, and many Gallic terms were then introduced. 
A reaction, however, took place in tho latter lmlf ot 
the 18th century; and, since the beginning of the Ifith, 
much has been done to restore and maintain the 
purity of the Banish tongue, by the establishing ut a 
tuato for Old Norse studies, ami tiy tho writings ol such 
men as Buggesen, OclileuscliUgcr, Gruudtvig, and 
others. Since tho union of Norway with Beumaik, 
towards tho cud of the ljltli century, the Danish has 
been tho literary language of Norwny; and it is also the 
language of the educated clutscs, ns well us that gene¬ 
rally spoken in the tonus. The modern Dauishu. one ol j 
the softest languages now spoken m Europe. When n 
foreigner hears it spoken lbr the* iirst tune, he harui) 
perceives any souqub in it except tho roculic, the con- 
sonants being go much softened m pronunciation that 
tlloy scarcely appear. The vocalic sv stem is lienee very 
perfect; and Dr, Rusk lias distinguished ten vow els, (lie 
sounds of which uru all quite distinct. The lufleclmnH 
arc few and simple, and Llie language is one that may 
bo easily mastered. Although Denmark can scarcelv be 
said to have possessed any national literature, properly 
so called, prior to tho ldlti century, yet its origin may 
he carried buck to tho time of tliu Reformation. Tin- 
oldest remains of tho Banish language do not ascend 
higher than tho 1-th century, and consist of Jaws 
of tho early kings; as tho " Skauuako Dor,” the 
“ Bjellandskc I.uv,” ic. To tho llltli century belong 
tho works of tho historians Saxo Grunimutmus unit 
Svend Aagcsen, which, however, arc in Latin. In the 
13th century we meet with what a.-ems to bo tho oldest 
of the Banish heroic songs, or Kyuuipcviser, and w inch 
are still mure numerous in tho lull (collected by 
Nyorup, Alyahainsun, and Rabliek, 5 vok., Copeu- 
hugen, 1810-14; Supplement by ltosmusscn und Nyo¬ 
rup, 2 vols., 1831). Like the German, the Banish owes 
its character us u written languagu to the Reformation. 
Tho greatest writer of inn period in Denmark, mid in 
a certain stfuso tho loutider of modern Danish litera¬ 
ture, was Chriaticrn Pedersen (1 k-0—lSut), who, 
besides a number of other works, hud a principal hand 
in the trausla'itm of tlic Bible. The literature which 
thus received a stimulus from the Reformation nt first 
specially took a direction towards history, us well as to 
investigations connected with northern antiquities. 
Tliero appeared in the l(|tb and 17th ccutunes not 
only a number of works of the first importance on tho 
history of the country, bote in Banish and Latin, but 
there were begun, even In tno 16th century, investiga¬ 
tions into tho northern autiquities which hav u been so 
successfully followed up in reccuo times by Hnldersen, 
Olavsen, Magnus;e. .. Rask, Rafor, AUillcr, Thomsen, 
Petersen, and others. The period of modern Banish 
poetry may be said to have commenced immediately 
after the Reformation. At first the subject! were 
generally of a Sacred nature, as we see in the works of 
Ranch, E. Pontoppidan and others. Arrcboe, who was 
the first of thtnr epic poets, describes, in his great 
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work, the *• Hexamoron/’ the events ot the firateht 
days of creation. Danish poetry reesdied its fust 
culmination during the time of the lyrio poet TbonUtS 
Kings (1034—1755) end hie contemporary Jditgw 
Sorterup. A new opooh commenced with the genial 
end versatile Ludwig vou Heiberg, the creator of thB 
Danish stage. lie, in the first half of the 18th century, 
and Ewald in the second, are eonsidored to mark the 
golden age of Danish literuturo. The first truly national 
tragedy was EwuUl’s “ Rolf Krage;’" and beside biffii 
as dramatists, stand Samgde, Sander, and Thaarup. 
Among the other poets belonging to this period, are 
Jens Bsggesen,Tallin, Fulster,Friman, Bruun.ZetlHs, 
tho brot tiers Trojel, Fruui, and others. A new impulse 
nas given to poet ic litoruluro by Oelilenschlfiger (1770— 
1H.51), who had os coutemporaries in the saute field, 
KtofiVldt, Ingtunnnn, Gnmdtvig, Heiberg, Overekoo, 
ami others. Among tho most recent poet* are Hots, 
IJliclicr, Hoist, lio-enhof, Winther, Vou liuuob, P. L, 
Muller, and Molbecli. As a poot and writer of short 
lale-i, liaus 0. Andersen has acquired a European 
reputation. In the region of history are tho names of 
P. H. Aluller, N. M. Petersen, U. lvugelstoft, J.MiiUer, 
Molbecli, Wediiufi', Knud sen, Estrup, and Wortaae; 
while important Itutor.ojl works have also been pro* 
dneed liv G. L. Bader, F. L. John, L. C. Mdllor, R. 
Allen, Natlinnsnn, and Wegner. As publicists, ere 
distinguished Dirckiiick-Uoltufcldt anil Ostwald: aa 
il.itisu, iaiiR, A. Bnggcsen, Bergwoe, Nathanson, Ruf, 
and Ansehcn. Tho services rendered by Scbouw to 
physical geography, and by Oersted to physios and 
chemistry, urn known and acknowledged far beyond 
tliu limits of their native aountry. Among theologians 
are Marteusen, Myustcr, Clausen, Nielsen, and Behai* 
ling; and umong jurists, A. S. Oersted and Algresn- 
l i&singoeeupy a first place. As a philologist and critic, 
Mudvig hits tutidn linuscif a European reputation; 
while Wcslergsiard, from his knowledge ot the lan¬ 
guages of [mini un<l Persia, and Brdndsted and Peter¬ 
sen, Irom their knowledge of classioal antiquity, have 
rendered good service to learning, Tho works of Thor* 
auiiiseii, presented by tho artist to his countrymen, 
have created a taste for sculpture and the fine arts 
generally among them, and given a now direction to 
their mental culture. 

Dti'iia v, Ai/' nc (tho Greek name of tho laurel), m 
l’oi., u gen. of plants belonging to the nat. otd. Thy- 
,uc!,jruc. The species arc mostly shrubby evergreen# 
of great beauty, with leaves of a peculiar velvet tex¬ 
ture, and very I ragrant flowers. Tho root-bark of 
l). AIrzcrcum, the inezercon, or spurgo olive, is offi¬ 
cinal in tho British pharmacopeia!. It tuny be used aa 
a vesicatory, uud us >v masticatory in toothache ; but 
it in principally emp i»ycd u# a stimulant, diaphoretic, 
alterative, and diuretic. It owes its properties to an 
acrid resin anil an acrid volatile oil. The stem-bark 
has similar virtues, but is generally considered to bo 
lesH active. Tins fruit is ucrid anil poisonous. Thp 
bark of I). Laureola, the spurgo laurel, is sometimes 
Hub-titilted tor the oilicinul bark. The inner berk* of 
I>. rannulina and other ppocies are used in eomeparta 
ol tbe world lor making paper. 

D.uuin Scheme, duir-c-cn, an ill-fated under¬ 
taking, projected in 169r> by William Paterson, a 
clergyman m Scotland. This person having a strong 
desire to seo torcign lands, mode his profession fits 
means of gratifying it. Ho wont to the now Western 
world ostensibly to convert tho Indians; hut while 
there, he observed that on the Isthmus of Darien tum% 
was a tract of country which did not belong totbe 
Spaniards, and was inhabited by a rage always at war 
with them, lie also noted that the natural feature* of 
the country were admirably adapted to the construction 
of harbours and the formation of a colony, Paterson's 
original idea was to have submitted nit project to 
England; but having few friende there, he wee dis¬ 
couraged. Ho then applied to tho Dutch, but they 
heard him with indifference; after which, having made 
the acquaintance of the marquis of Twerddale. he re¬ 
solved that the scheme should be carried out m Scot¬ 
land. Tbe Darien Company was consequently esta¬ 
blished by net of the Scottish parliament, ana sanc¬ 
tioned by royal authority. It* principal aim-wee to 
form a great commercial station between the Eastern 
and Western hemispheres. When tho subscriutiondisfe 
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«u opened, alt elueee eagerly subscribed, and in every 
abort time £400,000 were signed for tn Scotland, al¬ 
though there wae not oaah to the value of £800,000 In 
the kingdato at that time. Afterwards England sub- 
scribed £300,000, and the Dutoh and Hamburgers 
£200,000. At this period, however, the jealousy of 
trade earned the English parliament to protest against 
the formation of the Darien sohcme as detrimental to 
tbe interests of the East-India Company. The king 
Interfered, and the result was the almost total with¬ 
drawal of tbe English and Dutch subscriptions. The 
Sootch, however, were not depressed by this oppo¬ 
sition, but rather elated; and on the 2<ith of July, 
1008, twelve hundred men set sail for Darien from Leith 
in fire ships. Nearly all the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
came down to tee them depart. On reaching their des¬ 
tination they purchased lands from the natives, and 
sent messages of amity to tbe neighbouring Spanish 
governors. The colony was called New Caledonia; tbe 
site of the principal city. New Edinburgh, was fired 
upon, and a fort commenced at Acta, culled Fort St. 
Andrew. Everything succeeded for the first lew 
months ; but when tno hot summer weather arrived, 
many of the colonists sickened and died. Their pro¬ 
visions began to fail them also; and on applying lo the 
British colonies in America, they heard with indigna¬ 
tion and dismay that the authorities, having learned that 
Ring William had not given bis sanction to the scheme, 
refused to hold intercourse with the Darien colony. 
After lingering eight months, waiting in vain fornssint- 
auoafrom Scotland, they almost all died nr quitted the 
settlement. About thirty of the colonists got buck to 
Scotland. Paterson was one of those, and during part 
of the time in the passage home he was insane. \\ hilo 
these misfortunes surrounded Paterson and his com¬ 
panions, tbo Scotch, iguornnt of what had occurred, 
sent .out another oolony of 1,300 men to support the 
extinct settlement. A Spanish force of l.bixi men im- 
• mediately attacked the new-comers, and after a gallant 
resistance they were finally obliged to quit tbo terri¬ 
tory. Paterson never wholly gave up hopes that tho 
scheme would be tried again; he survived ninny years, 
neglected, but pitied and respected. Tho Scottish 
India House in Edinburgh is tho chief memorial of the 
Darien scheme, n project which materially injured the 
commerce of Scotland, and excited a deep hostile feel¬ 
ing against tho English government and nation.— See 
Parsxson, vol. i. of this work. 

Dabtsu, dur , ‘ter {Plata* Anhltiga, Linn.).—Tn gene¬ 
ral form this bird resembles the cormorant, but tin- heud 
is smaller, und supported on a very long and slender 
nock. Tho beak is perfectly straight and pointed, with 
the edges of the mandibles denticulated, llufi'on, in 
allusion to tho dartor, says, "It. oilers us a reptile 
grafted on the body of a bird." It is sometimes called 
the snake-bird. Its habits wbilo in the water have 
contributed not a little to ita name. It. gcnerully 
swims with its body immerged, especially when appre¬ 
hensive of danger, its long neck extending above the 
surface, and vibrating in a peculiar manner. “ Whe¬ 
ther tbe darter be swimming or firing, it is certain tlmt 
the most striking and remarkable part o< us body is 
its long slender nook, which is continually in trrmuious 
oscillation. In flight alone it is unmoved and stretched 
out, and forms, with the tail, a straight horizontal line. 
Its long tail, composed of strong and elastic feathers, 
serves u* a rudder when swimming submerged in pur¬ 
suit of fishes, upon which it principally feeds. When 
the darter seizes a small fish, it swallows it entire, but 
if it be too large, it carries it to a rock or tho trunk of 
a tree, and, iltiug it beneath one of its feet, cuts it in 
two by a stroke of Ha bill. It establishes its nest on 
wees or Tucks iii the vicinity of waters."— (Temminek.) 
The darter is found in the warmer parts of the world, 
in America, and Africa. Although of aquatui habits, 
it w said to build in trees. 

Dasyorks, df.-te-u'-ret (Gr. datut, hairy; ours*,tail), 
“^hi* family includes tho largest of ilio rapacious 
marsupials. The largest of the species {Datgurut ur- 

sikm) measures about eighteen iaolies long in the body, 
and is oovored with long thick hair, of a black colour. 
It Is a native of \ an Diemen’s Lana, where it is com¬ 
monly known as «the devil." it » chiefly destructive 
among cheep, and,, despite He small rise, is capable of 
doing immense muohief among the penned 


When Van Diemen's Land wee first colonized, “ devils" 
were very abundant j but they are now for the most 
pert banished to the woods in the unfrequented parts 
of tbe oountrv, where they subsist on small qaadrnpeds 
and birds. The feet of tbe dasyurue are formed for 
terrestrial progression; the anterior have five toes, 
and the hind ones four, all perfectly separate, ana 
armed with curved claws. Tho deficient toeof the hind 
feet is sometimes represented by a sort of tubercle, 
which, however, does not reach the ground. The teeth 
are usually forty-six in number; the form of the mo¬ 
lars in tho upper jaw is usually irregularly triangular, 
with three points. The dasyureB are evidently auric# eras 
to the ordinary carnivorous quadrupeds, not only in 
their ferocity and carnivorous propensities, but also 
more or less'in form. 

Data, dai'-ta (Let., things given), in Geom., are 
oertain things or quantities which are given or deter¬ 
mined by the conditions of a particular problem. A 
thing is said in general to ho given which is either 
actually exhibited or can be found out; that is, which is 
either known by hypothesis or can be demonstrated to 
bo known. Hence, in tbe analysis or investigation of a 
problem from tiie tbinirs that arc laid down to be known 
or given, by tho he of known propositions, othef 
things are demonstr.i ■ to be given ; and from these, 
other things are age i shown to be given; and so on, 
until that which wan proposed to ho found out in the 
problem is demonstrated to be given. In tbe book 
of Data ascribed to Euclid, which is the most valuable of 
the work b left us on geometrical analysis by the Greeks, 
the word is used for such spaeps, lines, and angles as 
are given in magnitude.—In Philosophy, Medicine, &o., 
(lie facts from which un inference is drawn ore colled 
data. 

IHtk, da it (Lat. datum, given), the time when an 
event happened, or when anything is to be done. The 
dnte of an event., or of a document, is often of great 
importance; but it is frequently a mutter of great, 
difiiculty to ascertain it correctly. One of tho chief 
obstacles is the difference between the two styles by 
which dales are reckoned, and through which a dis¬ 
crepancy of between ten and twelve days may be made 
in tlie calculation, according to the century to which 
fUeduto belongs. There was only one stylo of reckoning 
time in Europe until 1582, when Pope Gregory XIII. 
introduced the "new style,” which declared the 6th 
of October, 1582, to lie the 15th, thereby correcting a 
number of errors which had accumulated. The ten 
liars were then struck out, and nearly all Roman 
Catholic countries adopted tbe new style; the Pro¬ 
testant countries, liowmer, retained tho old or Julian 
calendar, for a longer or shorter period of time. [8e« 
Calkndab.) Tiius, in all dates after 1532, it is neces¬ 
sary to ascertain whether tho old or new style was 
used at the time and place specified. Many old docu¬ 
ments are dated from some particular service of the 
church on the day of writing; aud in some nations, for 
a great length or time, it was customary to date from 
the year of the monarch’s reign. 

Datk of a Dunn, is the description of thetime, vis., 
the day, month, year of our Lord, year of the reign in 
which the dute was mode.—1 Inti. 6. {Set Dzbs.) 

Datk-FaXiH and Dates. (See Pucexix.) 

D vtiiolitb, diith'-o-lile, in Min., a boro-silicate of 
lime, found in various parts of tho worjd in oblique 
rhombic prisms. It also occurs in botryoidal forms, 
when it receives the name of botryolite. It it found 
rather abundantly near Lake Superior, where it is pro¬ 
fitably employed in tho manufacture of boraoio arid. 
It is also used as a flux for copper ores. 

Datiscacejc, dai-tis-kai'-te-a (dcriv. unknown), in 
Rot., the Dafiaca fam., a nat. ord. of dicotyledonous 
bints in the sub-class ktonochlamgdtm, consisting of 
orbs and trees having the following botanioal charac¬ 
ters leaves alternate, cxstipulate; flowers diclinous; 
male flower with n3—4-cleft calyx; 3—Tstamensi anthers 
2-celled, linear, bursting longitudinally; female flower 
with a superior 3—4-toothed laiyx and a 1-celled ovary, 
with 3—4 polyspermous parietal placentas. Fruit dry, 
opening at the apex. Seeds without albumen, minute, 
numerous. The whole order includes bat four aperies, 
which are widely distributed over tbe world. The only 
noteworthy Plant is JDatuca eatnablna, the root « 

a Mali is employed in Cashmere for dyeing yellow* 
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Dims, dal'dic (Lat.tcftmu, from do, I gift), in tb# 
grammar of most latigatgfk is tUs name of the third 
eusa in the declension of nenns, and nrm to demote 
participation by the novo lathe notion of the verb which 
accompanies it. 

Patdba, dSt-nf-ri (from iatorah, its Arab, name), in 
Bot.', a sen. of plants belonging to the net. ord. Afro- 
yaceee. The species D. AntMMwtt is the thorn-appie, 
a plsnt possessing extraordinary narcotio properties. 
It is rauoh employed in medicine as an anodyne and 
nnlispasmodic, its effeots resembime those of bell*, 
donna. In spasmodic asthma, smoking the herb, or 
inhalation from its infusibn in hot water, frequently 
gives great relief; bnt in some lust uncos, when thus used, 
the herb has produoed fatal results. A strong decoc¬ 
tion ol' the leaves in water i* used in Cochin-China as a 
reined) in hydrophobia, iu which terrible disease it is 
reputed to lie very eflleaeious. Stramonium owes its 
prinripal activity to the presence of a narcotio alkaloid 
called ilnturin, which much resembles hyosryumla and 
atm pin, the alkaloids of Hynteyamn* niger and Atropia 
Selhnhnna. The daturia is especially abundant in the 
seeds, it is a powerful poison, and strongly dilates the 
'pupil. D. Taint a, me/el, ferox,fast now, ami tangumea, 





have similar properties to D. Stramonium, l'he fruit of 
I). taiujninea, tlie red thorn-apple, is used by the In¬ 
dians of the Andes and of Central America for pre¬ 
paring a narcotic drink which produces n peculiar kind 
of intoxication, and is supposed to put those who par¬ 
take of it in communication with the spirits of their an¬ 
cestors. — Itef. Johnston's Chemistry n}' Common Life. 
Datums, dH-tu'-ri-i in Chain., the uctivo principle 

f contained in the seeds of the 
Datum Stramonium, which 
appears to he identical 
with that of the belladonna 

DaUCUS, daw'-htf, in 
Hot,, a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the not. ord. 
Viithrllifcrtr, D. Carol a, 
vur. satiea, is the cultivated 
or garden carrot, so much 
esteemed for its esculent 
roots. Those roots are 
occasionally used in medi¬ 
cine as a poultice, lor their 
moderately stimulant pro¬ 
perties. The term is derived 
Iroln the Crock daio, I make 
Cahkots hot, in allusion to its medi¬ 

cinal etl'ects. 

Dvuvtux, dSftn(fl) (Tint, delpkinue), the title borne 
by (he heir-apparent tothe crown of France before the 
Revolution. It wns originally held by the counts or 
lords of Vienne, in the province of Duuphinii. Hum¬ 
bert II., the last of these lords, died without, issue, m 
1319, and bequeathed Ins possessions to Charles, the 
grandson of Philip of Valois, on condition that t.lic 
heir-apparent, to the throne of France should hear the 
title of Dauphin of Vienne. The rights conferred by 
Louis IX. upon the dauphin were almost regal; but 
after his reign they were gradually lessoned, and the 
title became a more honorary distinction. 

David's Day, St., dai'-vidz, is held on the 1st of 
March, and was originally dedicated to St. David, 
archbishop of Mencvia, now called St, David’s, iu 
Pembrokeshire. St. David is the patron saint of 
Wales, and is snid, during the days of King Arthur, 
to have won a victory over the Saxons. During the 
fight, the archbishop s soldiers wore leeks in their 
caps, as distinctive marks. In memory of this con¬ 
flict, the Welsh still wear the leek on St. David's dsy. 

Davy-lakp, dai'-vt lAmp, in Min., a lamp invented 
try Sir Humphry Davy to obviate the fearful explo¬ 
sions liable to take place in coal-mines from taking 
naked lights into places containing firedamp, a light 
carbnretfed hydrogen. This great philosopher found, 
that when a lamp is surrounded by wire gauze, the 
meshes of which are under the fortieth of an inch, any 
explotfona taking place from the passage of fire-damp 
into the lamp are not communicated to the gaseous 
mixture outside; in fact, that the heat of the flame 
passing through the wire-net yras so much diminished 
as to be boncdSM. This may be readily demonstrated 


ace in coal-mines from taking 


bringing a piece of ftm 
a'candle, when it will 1 
not pass through it. 

There era many modi¬ 
fications of the Davy* 
lamp, bnt they are an 
similar in their funda¬ 
mental principles. 

Davit, AV-tf, in 
Mar., a piece of tim¬ 
ber projecting over a 
ship’s bow, used as a 
crane to hoist the an¬ 
chor out of the water 
in such a manner aa 
to prevent its rubbing 
against her side and 
injuring the planks. 

This name is also given 
to pieces of iron 
placed iu pairs in cer- 
tain parts of a vessel’s davits. 

sides uml stern, employed for hoisting awl lowering 
boats. [See Hoat-i.ow'kkino Apparatus.) 

Daws, or Dak, dauk, a mode or travelling adopted’ 
in India. The traveller is liorno in a palanquin from 
station to station iu lusrouto, and his luggage or clothes 
are carried in boxes or baskets, called pettaruht, by 
separate hearers who aoaompuny the palanquin. The 
usunl number of bearers who accompany the traveller 
is about eleven, and a fresh relay or them is supplied 
by the postmasters at each station. The stations are 
from nine to eleven miles apart. The arrangement! 
with regard to I bo cost are made with the postmaster 
of each presidency before starting; but the traveller 
is also expected to give the bearers a grutuityat the 
end of each stage. A sum equivalent to an English 
shilling is generally sulliuient to divide among them. 
A travelling-carriage, with seatB for four, is used upon 
the great trunk road from Calcutta to the Upper Pro* 
Vinces : it is called a horse-dawk; but it is hot gene¬ 
rally in use in other parts of tho country. 

Daws, daun (Sax. dagian), the break of day, tho 
twilight, or halt-light that occurs between the first 
appearance of light and the rising of the sun. 

IJay, dai (Sax. dag, probably from Lat, diet) t 
that period of the earth’s revolution on its axis ra 
which its surface is presented to the sun. The term is, 
however, applied to auy astronomical space of time 
which depends directly on the earth's rotation. Bat 
the only days distinguished by that name in astronomy 
are the sidereal day, the real solar day, and the mean 
solar day. The sidereal day is the period between the . 
two transits of the sante fixed star, that ie, a complete 
revolution of the <,arth. It'is divided into twenty-font, 

. hom s, and beg ins when the equinox is on the meridian 
of the place. The real solar dayls the interval between'., 
two truusite of the eun over the meridian. The 
length i f the real solar day varies at different periods 
of the year, on account of the unequal motion of the 
sun and tho obliquity of the ecliptic. The mean SpW 
day is tho average of ull the real solar days. - The ' 
mean solar time is thus arrived at by imagining • sun 
moving uniformly in the celestial equator and Com* 
Dieting its circuit in the same time as the ratushn.,' 
The real and meau solar days only coincide in 'felur 
days of the year. In the intervals the sun Is either too 
Inst or too slow. The difference is ealled theKqohtion 
of Time (which see). The mecn solar day isMboura 
3 minutes (itj‘65 seconds of sidereal time; gad the * 
sidereal day ie 23 hours 60 minutes 4'Ofi seconds, of 
a mean solar day. The ancients generally began their 
day at eunrise, with the exception ofift# J5 ejiptbtns, 
who liegan at midnight, and the Arabjktiv, who began 
at soon. The latter notion still retain* the same.' 
custom > and most of the modern, Keatsrn nation* 
reckon the commencement of the day from Sunrise,■ 
A day in Ltuti includes, the hdum, 

without reference to light or ' tlnlesi tMWr- 

is some agreement stating oBtsMnsJ an obUgaliottfoi 


as to be b 


pediment. All days,' except Sunday* ant faSt*d»yS 
appointed by government, are lawful days. Clfflpsai 
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■warrant", however, can be granted and executed both 
cn Sunday* and fast-day*. ■ AH contracts entered into 
hr persons in tiietr ordinary calling are void if made 
oh a Sunday. Christmaa-day, Good Friday, and 
Easter-day, tn England, stand on the same fooling as 
fast-days appointed by government. Doge qf grave<— 
When a lmi becomes due,,in general three days are 
allowed for its payment beyond the time marked on 
the face of it. These additional days arc allowed by 
mercantile custom, and protected by tho laws of the 
United Kingdom; they ore called days of grace. When 
the third day of grace lulls ou a Sunday or fast-day, 
the bill is considered due the day before. 

Dat-si>t. [tie* BrnrwKnA.) 

Deacotv, de'-kon (Or. dtukonoe, aservant or minister), 
is need in the New Testament for an v one that, ministers 
in the service of God, Hnd it is also sometimes used 
in this sense hy ecclesiastical writers, when it includes 
bishops or presbyters as well its deacons: but it is now 
generally employed to designate the, third or lowest of 
the three orders in the Christian priesthood. The pri¬ 
mitive deacons took care of the secular affairs o( the 
Church, received and disbursed moneys, kept the 
-church's accounts, and provided everything necessary 
for its temporal good. We have an account id their 
first institution in the sixth chapter of the Acts ot the 
Apostles; and in the third chi'] her of the First Epistle 
to Timothy we lm\e the qualifications specified that 
wore necessary to the office of a deacon. There were 
also deaconesses in the primitive church, one of whom 
WM Fbaibe (Worn. xvi. ]); and this order, though 
generally disused in the Western church in the .Mh 
century, continued in tho Eastern until the 12th. In 
the primitive church, the tlrncons were styled “ minis¬ 
ter* of the mysteries of Christ." It formed part of 
their duties to take cure of the holy table, and the or¬ 
naments and utensils appertaining thereto, and to re¬ 
ceive the oblations of the people and present them to the 
priest. In some churches they read the gospel in the 
communloii-soi'vice, and ministered the In end and wine 
"tothe people in the Eucharist; they also b.ip'i/ed, anil, 
■With the bishop's license, sometimes preached. They 
were also wont to direct the people in public worship, 
vising certain known forms of words to give notice; 
when each part- of f ho service began ; and they some¬ 
times represented the bishop in general councils. The 
Cmirob of Englaud enjoins that “none shall he ad¬ 
mitted a deacon, except tie be twentv-tliree yours of 
age, unless he have a faculty ;" and tiie duties of tho 
olflco are laid down as follows“ It npportaincth to 
the office of a deacon, in the, church w here he shall bo 
appointed to serve, to assist the priest in diiine aer- 
"Vtoe, and specially when he tmmsteretli tho holy com- 
XDunioa, and to help him in the distribution thereof, 
■and to read Iloly Scripture and homilies in the church; 
and to instruct the youth in tho catechism ; in the ab¬ 
sence ot the priest to baptize infants, and to preach, 
if lie be admitted thereto hy the bishop. And, further- 
snove. it is his office, where provision is so made, to 
sesreh for the sick, poor, and impotent people of the 
parish, to intimate ttieir estates, names, and places 
where they dwell, unto the curates, that, by ins ex¬ 
hortation, they may be relieved with the alms of tho 
parishioners or others." In the present day, the more 
peonliar duties oi this officer have devolved cbieffv npon 
churchwardens and overseor* of the poor, nnd bis spi¬ 
ritual functions have been more extended. Ho may 
now celebrate matrimony and the burial of the dead, 
and, in fact, perform all the ordinary officea of the 
•Christian priesthood, except consecrating the elements 
in the Eucharist and pronouncing the absolution, lie 
■cannot, however, take any henetlce or hold any eccle¬ 
siastical promotion t lor" this, it is requisite that he 
tske priest’s orders. In Presbyterian churches gene- 
Tslly, the office of deacon is merged in that of elder; 
but in the Free Church of Scotland and some others 
there are, iu addition to elders, deacons who are or- 
stained to tak- charge of the funds of the church. Iu 
the Congregational churches, on the other band, they 
perform the duties both of elders and deacons, and. 
Besides attending to the poor, distribute tho elements 
in the sacrament, and aasiot the minister with their 
counsel and advice. 

Dead-eyes, derf, in Mar., are flat circular blocks, 
(perforated witb three holes, and encircled, with ropes 
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or iron bands, which, with the help of other tackle, 
form a purchase for extending the shrouds and stays, 
otherwise called the standing rigging. 

Dead Lahottauss is a' term employed to denote 
such languages as are now no longer spoken by any 
people or nation, in contradistinction to such as are 3o 
spoken, and are ktfown as living languages. 

Dead Ubcxojtiko, the name given in Mar, to the 
method of determining the position of a ship at sea by 
a calculation based on the following data: the latitude 
and longitude from which the Tesscl sailed, which is 
generally called its point of departure; the time which 
Ims elapsed since it left this point, or ony-other of 
which the latitude and longitude have been properly 
determined ; the direction in which the vessel is nail¬ 
ing, as indicated bv the compass; and, lastly, the rate 
of sailing, ascertained from measurement by the log. 
(Sr* Loo.) In this method of calculation, no recourse 
is had to observations of the sun, moon, and stars; 
but, owing to changes of tho wind, the influence of 
currents, and a variety oi causes which affect the 
course of the vessel, the results of the computation 
cannot ho depended on, nnd they must be corrected^ 
bv calculations made from observations of the heavenly 
bodies. 

Oi'Ai't.Y Nioutsti ik, or Dwai/e. (Sr* Atropa.) 

Dkav aitii Dcm. >y tfwtw (Sav. denf dumb),— A 
person is said to b e.onf when lie is either entirely or 
in a great measure destitute of the sense of hearing, 
and dumb when ho is without the power of speech or 
id articulating sounds. Such individuals are also some- 
limes called deaf-mutes. Deafness ts either congenital 
or acquired. When congenital, it arises from an 
original malformation ol the ear, and is alwnys accom¬ 
panied with dumbness; when acquired, it ts tho result 
of some disease nll'eclirig some of the delicate parts 
enmiepted with liieorgan ot hearing, [tie* Dkafnesh, 
Em, Ilium su.) The curia necessary to articulation, 
which is acquired by imitating the rounds we bear 
uttered by others;" and, therefore, it a person is 
nimble fn‘distinguish between articulate sounds, he is 
incapable of acquiring speech, at least in the ordinary 
will, and is dumb in consequence of his deafness, It 
[is’rare indeed to Hud dumbness in deaf persons 
resulting from any imperfection in the organs of 
speech nr trnin leeldeness of mind; nnd lienee tho 
! tulliii-v tli.it till recently prevailed, that the want 
ol the ]iower of speech was owing to a mental or phy¬ 
sical incapacity ot tho individual, who was thus inca¬ 
pable of receiving education. Persons who have lost 
their hearing niter having acquired the use of speech, 
ami who see thus still able to communicate their ideas 
oraIIv to others, do not eonu> under the class ot deaf 
and dumb. T)iis affliction is much more common than, 
lor a long time, and up to a very recent period, it was 
believed to bo. The census of 1831 was the first that 
revealed to us the number anil proportion ot deaf and 
dumb in this country. According to that return, we 
limi the number of deaf mutes in the United Kingdom 
to have been at that time 17,800, or one to every 1,500 
of the entire population. The relative projiortions, 
how ever, differ much in different parts; beiug. in Here¬ 
fordshire, us high as one in 1,034; in Worcestershire, 
one in l.lfio; and in the northern counties ofScotland, 
one in 1,150. In the ex-metropolitan portion of Kent 
again there is only one in every 2,313; in Durham, one 
ui 2 , 430 ; and in Huntingdonshire, one in 3,016. What 
the causes are which produce dent ness are as yet but 
"Very imperfectly known or understood. There can be 
no doubt, however, that there exists some connection 
between the physical conditions of a .country and deaf¬ 
ness. In mountainous districts it is generally found to 
be more prevalent than iu plain and flat districts, and 
m runil parts than in cities or towns. A marshy district, 
or an impure atmosphere, undoubtedly tends to render 
it more common. The neater number of these unfor¬ 
tunate persons are to be found among the poorercltsses ; 
and hence there is reason to believe that the defect is 
frequently caused by the want of neoeseory supplies 
and attention daring infancy and childhood. Among 
the other causes that doubtless tend to produce deal- 
ness, are intermarriages among near relations, here¬ 
ditary predisposition, end certain conditions of life. In 
some of the cantons of Switzerland the proportion is 
j as high os one to every 200 of the population; and it is 
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also veryhlgh in Norway and Sardinia. It is worthy of 
remark, at stated by the commissioners in their report 
upon the statue of disease in Ireland, that in comparing 
the congenital with the acquired cases of deafness, they 
found that the congenital form of diseaae exists most 
among the rural populations; and that acquired after 
birth prevailed moat in orowded cities and towns, where 
children and young persons are particularly exposed to 
accidents, scrofulous affections, and deleterious influ¬ 
ences, arising from density of population, unwholesome 
iood, impure air, and insufficient sewerage. It is re¬ 
markable that the defect is seldom transmitted direct 
from deaf and dumb parents to children. “We can 
show," says the principal of the New York Instil utiou, 
“ that it is much the most common for the children of 
deaf mute pareuts to possess the fnMillies of which 
their parents were deprived.” This fact is clearly es¬ 
tablished, nnd there is thus no sufficient reason why 
the deaf nnd dumb should not marry. The education 
of the deaf and dumb has only recently been beginning 
to receive a due amount of attention. Wc arc told hv 
JBede that a deaf man was taught to repeat words nnd 
sentences by John, bishop of Hagulstud ( llrxlmni), 
who flourished in the lattc.r half of the 7th century ; 
but eight centuries elapse before we rend agnin of nny 
attempt 'o instruct this unfortunate rlass of persona, 
when Hodolphus A enrols, a native of Groningen, 
mentions a deal mute that lie had known having been 
taught to note down his thoughts. Haifa century later, 
tile learned and versatile professor ol Tavia university, 
Jrrome Cardan, gave to the world the theoretical prin¬ 
ciples upon which the instruction of the deal and dumb 
in founded. He says, “Writing is associated with 
speech, nnd speech' with thought: hut written cha¬ 
racters and ideas mny he connected together without 
the intervention of sounds, as in hieroglyphic charac¬ 
ters," nnd asserts that on this principle tlie instruction 
of the dent and dumb is possible though difficult. Boou 
utter this tune, Father ronee (1520-SI), a lteiiedichnc 
monk, acquired a great reputation fur leaching the dc.it 
and dumb to upon It and write. In 1020 Juan Paulo Honet, 
a Spaniard like Ponce, and a monk of llie same order, 
wrorc u booh on the instruction ot deaf mutes, and in¬ 
vented a one-handed alphabet. From that time the 
•subject eiime to receive more attention, a number of 
works were published, nnd various systems proposed. 
Among tlie persons who more particular!} distinguished 
themselves bv their labours in this Held, were Ilr.John 
Ilulwer, Dr. John Wallis, Dr. William Holder, George 
Dalgnrno, in England j John Comird Amman in Hol¬ 
land; Heenicke in Germany ; and Kodrigue I'erdre in 
France. The Unit schools established for the education 
of deal mutes were thoae of llie Abbe do 1'Kpcc in 
Paris, and Mr. llraidwond in Edinburgh, both tu 17W. 
The system of Do TJEEpde was much improved by Sicant, 
Ilia pupil and successor in the Paris institution, and 
who is entitled to rank with him as one of the greatest 
benefactors of the deaf and dumb. In l/tSJ Mr. Urnid- 
wood removed to Hackney, near London, where he 
taught lor maoyyearB with great success. The late 
Dr. Watson, so long superintendent ot the London 
Asylum, was instructed by him, and stood in the Banie 
relation to him that Bicarddid to his imi-ter De l’Epce. 
lu 1792 the London Asylum was founded, and it has 
been the means of doing much good among this unfor¬ 
tunate class, having at present upward* of 300 pupils. 
8inoe the beginning ot the present century, a number 
of similar institutions have been lounded, the principal 
oi which are those of Manchester, Doncaster, Dublin, 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Belfast, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Brighton, and Newcastle, It is very difficult for one 
who has not given some attention to the subject to 
form anything like a true conception of the helpless 
condition of one that ia born deaf and dumb. He is 
mot only destitute of all ideas connected with sound, 
bnt ba is deprived of tbe means by which instruction 
and information are usually oonveyed to the mind. 
The voioe of Speech is to him a nonentity, anil he is 
entirely ignorant of the power of words. H e can boH 
yio eommmnnication with his fellow-men, except by 
means of a few imperfect natural signs. His ideas are 
very much limited to the objects and events he wit¬ 
nesses and the exterior relations of things, and he is 
shut out from Ml the knowledge derived from history 
.wad tradition. Conceptions of past ages, distent 
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countries, a future world, or a deity, are Ml beyond 
his roach, In regard to the combination and applica¬ 
tion of the ideas which be acquires, he is sttli«the 
state of nations in the very Infancy of, society, and' 
cannot be aided or directed by others in his efforts or 
reason. The objects to be accomplished in tbs eduha* 
tion of a deaf mute arc to teach him an entire language, 
and to give him all that mass Of moral, religious, MM 
ordinary knowledge that is necessary for him as asocial 
and immortal being. This hat to be done by signs, 
nnd the meaning contained in tbe signs has also to ba 
conveyed to him. The first and most important ope* 
ration hi instructing the child is that written words 
haven morning, and suggest to all persons of education 
the same idea. It is necessary to begin by instructing 
him in the names of external objeots, beginning with 
those which are best known to him and moat frequently 
presented to Ins view. Thus, the name of any objeot, 
such as a knife, may lie written in large letters upon a 
hoard, and tbe attention of the child directed alter* 
uately to llie name and to the object which is presented 
to him at the same time, until he he gradually brought 
to understand tbat a certain relation exists between 
them. Alter he has been taught the relation between 
the names of objects and the objects themselves, he 
Inis next to be taught the analysis of words into the 
letters of the alphabet and the particular gesture which 
he is to at taeli to each word as its distinctive Sign, 
together with the meaning of collective words, as die* 
tingmshed from those denoting individual objects nr 
pai ts ot object*. General terms, as applicable in com¬ 
mon to a number of individuals, and to generic names 
comprehending a number of species, are next to ba 
explained; and lastly the most general and abstract 
terms, such as being, object, Ac. The qualities ex¬ 
pressive of I he accidents, variations, and modifications 
ol objects, and which arc expressed by adjectives, tre 
next, ts tight. The master must endeavour to make hit 
pupil conceive these qualities, in the first place, sa 
inherent in the obp'eta themselves, and next as capable 
of being detached by a mental operation front suoh 
objects, though in fact they have no existence but aa 
united with them. The means employed in tlieinstruo* 
tion of the deaf and dumb are,—1. The visible language 
of pictures, signs, and gcaturea; 2. the finger alphabet 
or itaelylologi, and writing; and 3. articulation and 
rending on the lips. The first is the earliest and moat 
simple mode of communicating instruction Dactyl¬ 
ology, or the inamial alphabet, is a mode of denoting 
the different letters of the alphabet by ipeans of tko 
lingers. There aro two kinds in use; in the one only 
one hand being employed, in the other both: the tatter 
lathe more common. Writing is another important 
means in the education of deal mutes, and is usaful 
not only as enabbpg them to tlx their lesson* in their 
mind, hut as being also the chief medium by which 
ihey can hold intercourse with stranger*. Articulation 
is only in this country regularly and systematically 
taught hi the London Asylum ana in Donaldson's Hos¬ 
pital, Edinburgh. It is tbe teaching of the pupil ho 
express bis ideas in speech, in order to this, the 
sense of touch, as well us the eye, is employed. The 
pupil is made to notice tbe movements of th» external 
organs of speech of the teacher, to feel with hi* owtt 
hand the vibrations which sound creates in tbe trochee, 
and also to feel those emission* of breath which of» 
caused by the production of certain sounds. H* i* 
made to imitate such utterance*, and, by tuna* of 
patience and ingenuity on the. part of the teacher, he 
will at length succeed in imitating what he observes 
and in expressing himself by speech. Beading on the. 
lips, as it is called, is intended to enable th* deaf-mute 
to understand what is said to bim by Others, from 
observing the motion of their lips. Tbs difficulties 
tbat attend tin* mode of instruction are very great, 
and so far ss it is intended to make bim comprehend 
all that ie said to him, are lnsnperable. Tbe system, 
however, is pursued in Germany, and has been attended 
with very considerable faeces. We have, perhaps, said 
enough on this eutgect for the general render; end far 
those who desire more particular information, we mm 
reler to the works of Dr. Watson and others, specially 
devoted to this subject. Long end able articles thereon 
are to be found ia the Englmk Cyelopecdia 4 sect. Arte 
and Sciences. 
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Pit* mass, dqp-ntu, is a considerable or entire loss 
of the sense of hearing. Hearing is produced by the 
vibrations of the air sinking on the tympanum, or drum 
or the car, and is communicated to the auditory nerve 
by means of a serins of small bones, connected in a 
very remarkable manner. (See Eah.) Deafness may¬ 
be congenital,—arising from some original malforma¬ 
tion of the organ, or it may result from disease or 
aooidant, impairing or destroying some portion of the 
delicate organism of tho car. It frequently results 
from some obstruction in the external passage of the 
ear which interferes with the transmission of sound to 
the tympanum. This is often occasioned by an unusual 
accumulation of cerumen, or wax of the car, which is 
secreted by the gland* of the passage. The most 
speedy and efl'eotunl way of removing this is by syring¬ 
ing tlio ear with warm water three or four times a day, 
until it is brought away. Insects and other foreign 
bodies sometimes lodge in the ear, and occasion deaf¬ 
ness j or nicer* or morbid growths may form in the 

C iage, and thus interrupt the transmission of sound. 

tympanum may be inflamed, thickened, or injured, 
to suoli a degree as to lie wholly incapable of perform¬ 
ing its otlice of transmitting sound. Obstruction of 
tiie Eustachian tube, which conveys uir from the back 
part of the mouth into the internal ravity of the oar, 
will olten occasion a considerable degree of deafness. 
Hence, inflammation and other disousea of the throat 
have frequently this died. Deafness also some tunes 
results irom derangements in the minute and compli¬ 
cated parts of the organs which are beyond the reach 
of direct observation, and consequent!} are hot imper¬ 
fectly understood. The nerve by which impressions 
arc communicated from the iiiternul ear to the brum 
is also subject to disease, and muy occasion deafness, 
which may also result from diseases of tho bruin itself. 
Long exposure to loud deafening noises, a cold, various 
fevers and inflammations, rheumatism, headache, and 
repelled cutaneous eruptions, frequently produce deaf¬ 
ness. Tho particular plan of Ireatnient to lie pursued 
will depend upon the nature of the cause, and will 
necessarily vary considerably in different eases; while 
the exorcise of the greatest attention isotien necessary, 
in order to ascertain the real nature of the ease. The 
diseases that alt'ect the ear are the same as those that 
aileot the other organs, and are to be treated upon the 
saiuo principles. When they result from inflammation, 
the inflammation is to lie removed in the usual war; 
when from polypi or morbid growths, those uro to he 
removed by lunar caustic or u surgieul operation; when 
from nervous debility, the general tone of tho system 
is to bo strengthened. When mi obstruction of the 
Eustachian tube is the cause, of deafness, it is often re¬ 
moved by perforating the tympanum. When it results 
from a partial or entire loss ot tho tympanum, an ar¬ 
tificial oue may bo employed, tho best being that 
invented by Mr. Joseph Toynbee, of vulcanized india- 
rubber, attached to the eiid of a line silvcT wire, by 
means of which it mar be inserted or withdrawn at 
pleasure.—Ref. The THeeaee* of the Ear, by Joseph 
Toynbee, F.li.S. London, lHfiib 

Dual, deet (Sax. detail, to divide), in Carpentry, 
boards made of flr wood more than six feet in length, 
und more than seven inches wide. They are generally 
three inches thick, and when sawn thinner are usually 
called planks. Moat of the deals imported into thin 
country cmne from Swedeu, Norway, tho Baltic, and 
Hiirth America. (.See Amts, Pitres.) 

Phan, dern (Pr. doyen, Lat. decanve), is on ecclesi¬ 
astical dignitary in cathedral and collegiate churches, 
being tho head of tho chapter of caucus or prebeuda- 
lics, and forming, together with them, a council to 
advise the bishop in the affairs of his see. The term is 
believed to come from the Greek dtka, ten. In the 
ancient monasteries every ten monks were suhject to 
one utdled the duonug, or dean, from his presiding over 
ton j ami every hundred had another officer, who was in 
the same way called centeuariue, from the Latin cen- 
turn, a hundred. Tim busme-s of the dean wos to exact 
every niau'sdaUy tusk, and to bring it to the aeonomne, 
or steward of tnc house, who himself gave a monthly 
Account to the father, or head of the monastery. In 
England tbero are, properlv speaking, three classes of 
ee.acsiMtical presidencies to which the title dean be- 
. Jongs; namely, rural deans, deans of cathedrals, and 
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deans in peculiars, A rural dean was origiually a 
clergyman, and who exercised a superintendence over 
the clergy of a rural deanery, or district of ten parishes. 
By degrees this office fell into disuse, and ita duties 
came to be exercised by the arohdeacon. Of late, how¬ 
ever, the office has been revived with much advantage. 
Deans in cathedral or collegiate churches preside over 
the chapter of canons or prebendaries, forming the 
council of the bishop. Anciently the deans were elected 
by the chapter; but now tho crown, as in the eleotion 
of bishops, issues acongi d'ilire to the chapter, naming 
tho person that they are to appoint. In the new 
bishoprics founded by Henry VIII., the dean is named 
by letters patent only. The dean and chapter nomi¬ 
nally elect the bishop.— Deans in peculiars ore the 
chief officers of certain peculiar churches or chapels, 
who, by ancient usage, are entitled to the title dean; 
ns, the dean of the Arches, the dean of 8t. George's, 
Windsor, the dean of the King’s Chapel, tho clean of 
Booking, Ac. In the universities of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, the dean is tho officer appointed to superintend 
the chapel services, and to cvereiso some control over 
the students. Tho denng of the chapel.royal in Scot¬ 
land aro three clergymeu of tho established church, 
who aro appointed by the crown, mul whose duties fire 
limited to preaching i occasional sermon before her 
Majesty when in Scut -d.aud ntlendingat the election 
of the representiitivi jeers. The emoluments of the 
office are from JLMitll) to IJSJOO annually to cneh of tho 
deans; but recently the appointments have been 
he-towed upon professors iu the university, whose 
chairs wore only slightly endowed. In tho University 
und Kmg'sCoilegcs, London, and in some of the Scotch 
iiniverBii ics, the (lean is head or chief of a faculty, and is 
chosen fora limited period. In Scotland t lie president 
of the lucorpornt ion of Advocates or Barristers in Edin¬ 
burgh, is styled Dean of Faculty. lie is elected annually, 
hut is usually re-elected until he is promoted to the 
bench. 

Dkvn op Guild, in Scotland, is llio name of an 
officer who is at the head of the guildry or mercantile 
body of amunicipal burgh. In former times bis povvors 
were very considerable, and he acted as judge in com¬ 
mercial causes within the burgh. He was also usually 
a member of the town council, llis principal duty is 
now to see “that buildings within the burgh be agree¬ 
able to law, neither encroaching upou private property 
nor on the public Streets or passages, and that houses 
in danger of tailing be thrown down.” In Edinburgh, 
'Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen, the dean of 
guild is still r.r oj/iew a member of the town council. 

Death, deth, in common language, is opposed to 
life, ami is considered ns the cessation of it. It super¬ 
venes us the necessary termination of all that long 
succession of phenomena of which life consists. How 
organized bodies perish, and liow the organic force is 
transferred from the producing parts of organic beings 
to tho new living products, while the old producing 
parts perish, is one of tho most difficult problems of 
general physiology, and has never yet met with a satis- 
lactory solution. In every part of a living organism 
there is a continual destruction of old particles and tho 
formal ion of new ones going on; anti, generally, the 
more active tho vital activity of the part the more 
rapidly do these changes take place. Even the most 
solid portions of the animal frame are. not free from 
i his change, though in them it goes on less rapidly 
than in the softer tissues. Every movement of t!;* 
body, nay, even every thought of the mind, is attended 
with the death aud disintegration of a certain amount 
of muscular or nervous matter as its necessary condi¬ 
tion ; hence, in the performance of each of those ftjno- 
turns whose aggregate makes up the life of man, the 
particular organ which ministers to that function 
undergoes a certain loss by the decline and death of 
its component particles; aud this the more rapidly in 
proportion to the aotivity of the ehnnges which are 
effected by their instrumentality. If the regenerative 
processes bo performed with due vigour, no deteriora¬ 
tion of the organ takes place; but with the advance of 
vean this regenerative power gradually diminishes, 
and the entire organism progressively deteriorate*, 
until at last death supervenes. We have thus two 
kinds of death,—molecular, or that which ia constantly 
taking place among the molecular particles of the 
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body, and which is, in fact, essentia! to its Ufa and well- 
being ; and systemic or somatic, which ia the death 
of the body as a whole. Somatic death may result 
either from the general failure of the vital powers, as 
in old age, or from some disease or injury in some of 
the vital organa, which extends itself to the organism 
in general. It may be due to failure in the propulsive 
power of the heart, which constitutes syncope; and 
this may occur either in conaequence of the heart losing 
its irrir.ibility, and so ceasing to contract, or bv being 
effected bv tonic spasm, und so remaining rigidly con¬ 
tracted. In both cases death is instantaneous : the 
subject turns suddenly pale, and falls back, or drops 
down, expiring with one gasp. Or death may take 
plneo by the gradnnl cessation of the action of the 
heart; in which case it ia termed asthenia. 8omatic 
death mar aNo be occasioned by an obstruction to the 
flow of blood through the capillaries of the lungs, or 
to the en trance of air to these organs, thus constituting 
unp/n/.nln, or opium. Death by coma, or beginning at. 
the bruin, is caused by various influences, w hich pri¬ 
marily destroy the functions of the superior musses of 
the nerv oils syst em. The chief oi t liean are obstruction 
to the circulation ot' the blood through the brain by 
pressure, mid the effects of certain narcotic poisons, ns 
opium, iVe. As the ordinary not of breathing depends 
upon the nervous action of the medulla oblongal a ami 
spinalis, it is quite evident why death may result from 
an impaired state of these organs j and this mode of 
death is of the nature of npnera. Death may also be 
cicrnsioned by a disordered condition of the blood 
itself, which at the sumo time weakens the power of 
the heart, impairs the activity of the nervous system, 
and prevents the performance of those changes in the 
capillaries which afford a powerful auxiliary to the 
circulation; this is termed death by upeeremiu, and 
occurs in typhoid fevers, und other diseases of u ma¬ 
lignant or pestilential kind. Death tnny also result 
from the direct agency of cold stagnating all the nlid 
operations of the system. It is to he home in mind, 
that death is frequently produced by a conjunction, or 
by the rapidly-following results, of two or more of 
these modes ; indeed, the perfect distinction of these 
different modes of death is almost exclusively conduc'd 
to cases where the dissolution is speedy or sudden. 
The signs of approaching death are necessarily various, 
and depend, in a great measure, upon tho nature of 
the disease. Wo shall notice some of those that are 
common to most, diseases and to natural decay. In 
some cases there is a dulnoss of the senses, inactivity 
of the muscles, vacancy of the intellect, and extinction 
of the sentiments, as in death resulting from ohl nge. 
There is, also, frequently some degree of delirium, 
which is often of a most interesting and pleasing cha¬ 
racter, resembling dreaming more than any other form 
of derangement; sometimes, again, the dying ianeies 
of the individual are of the most dreadfully distressing 
character; but it is presumptuous, as many do, to 
liaxard mueh upon the various modes of terminating 
tho career of life. In the delirium the reproduction of 
visual sensations often bears a considerable part; and 
frequently the victim of typhus is seen catching at 
somethirigin the air, or picking at it on the bedclothes. 
The sense of hearing is frequently also affected, and 
imaginary voices, ana sounds of tolling bells, Ac., arc 
beard. Dementia, or mental debility, sometimes comes 
on shortly before death, and for the most part mani¬ 
fests itself in an incapacity of concentrating the ideas 
upon auyone object, and by an all but total failure of 
tho memory: this mental weakness often painfully 
manifests itself in the apparent pleasure which the suf¬ 
ferer takes in some of toe most childish amusements. 
The voico generally becomes low and weak as death 
approaches; but sometimes it has a shriller pitch than 
natural -. sometimes it is husky and thick; and not un- 
frequently it dwindles to a mere whisper. The mus¬ 
cular system generally becomes feeble and relaxed; 
tho pulsations of the heart gradually feebler, but more 
frequent; the respiration sometimes hurried and 
pim-.tng, sometimes ceasing gradually; and sometimes 
slow, laborious, and stertoreous. There is frequently, 
also, an accumulation of fluids,—mucous, serous, or 
purulent, in the bronchial tubes. What is known at 
the “ death-rattle" is produced by the passage of the 
air from the lungs through the fluid collected in the 
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traoheaond upper respiratory passages. The moribund 
are 1 -often impatient of any kind of otothing, throwing 
off the bed-clothes, and lying with chest base, tbs anas , 
extended, end the neck as mueh exposed as posslhls. 
Among the other signs of approaching dissolution, Site , 
the sunken eve, the hollow temple, the sharpened Dose, 1 ' 
the forehead dry, tense, end harsh, the oompteXkni 
shallow, livid, or black, the lips cold, flaccid, and pnUb' 
or of a leaden hue. Wo believe that the opinion that 
generally prevails of the great amount or suffering 
that immediately precedes death, and which is ex¬ 
pressed by such words as the death-struggle or agony 
of death, is very erroneous. There is every reason to 
believe that as death approaches, the sensibilities are 
gradually deadened, and that in most cases conscious¬ 
ness has ceased before the struggle commences. The 
muscular spasms,—the slow, gasping, or gurgling 
breathing,—the collapsed or distorted featuroq, though 
in some eases accompanied by feeling, ere altogether , 
independent of it. Convulsion is not, an superficial ob¬ 
servers often imagine, a sign of pain ; it is an affection 
of tho motifle, not of the acnsiHc part of the nervous 
system. Those who have made the nearest approaches 
to actual death, as in drowning, have described their * 
reelings as being iff an extremely pleasurable kind; 
and u late eminent physician told his attendant friends 
on his deathbed, that 11 ho wished he could be at the 
trouble to tell them how pleasant a tbing it was to die." 
Wo believe that dying is not less truly than beautifully 
described in Scripture a« being a “ falling asleepan 
idea wluoli « as also enter! anted by the ancient Gvocks. 
who regarded death as the twin brother of sleep. 
The consequences of death llrst, become apparent in 
tho organs of sense and motion j tho eye loses its 
brightness, and tho flesh its elasticity; the muscles 
become stiff, and coldness and paleness spread over 
tho whole body. Yet it is often a very difficult mat¬ 
ter to distinguish between real and apparent death. 
The most reliable test is afforded by the condition of 
the muscular substance; for alter real death this gra¬ 
dually loses its irritability, so that it can ho no longer 
excited to eontriietiun by any kind of stimulation; and 
this loss of irritability >s succeeded by the appearance 
of cadaveric, rigidity. The most satisfactory proof, 
however, is given by the occurrence of putrefaction, 
which usually first manifests itself in the blue-groan 
coloration of the cutaneous surface, especially of the 
abdomen, lint which speedily extends to other parts. 
— Itrf. Todd’s Cyclnpintia of Attn',uni/ amt Physiology f 
Carpenter's Jtunion Pliyawtoriy; Muller's Physiology. 

Death, in Myth.—It is not tD bo wondered at that 
an event so impressive and so deeply interesting to all, 
should have excited tho-attention of every paoplc, ami 
led them to form fry different ideas regarding it. It 
is indeed remarkable that the Greeks, whose concep¬ 
tions of an after-life were so gloomy, should have ' 
represented death hi a pleasing, gentle beiug; white 
the Chiislinns, whom religion tenches to look upon 
death ss u release from bondage,—a change from 
misery to happmesa, give him u most frightftd and 
disgusting shu pc. According to the theogony of Hesiod, 
the god of death was the offspring of Might and tbt 
twin brother of Bleep During the most flourishing . 
period of the arts in Greece, Death was represented' 
on tombs us a friendly genius with an inverted torch, 
and holding a wreath in his hand; or at a sleeping 
child, winged, with an inverted torch retting on lltt 
wreath. Bleep wns represented in the tame manner; 
except that the torch and wreath were omitted. Ac¬ 
cording to no idea originating in tho East, death ia 
the bloom of youth was attributed to the attachment 
of tome particular deity, who snatched bn favourite 
to a better world. It was ascribed, for instance, to 
Jupiter, if occasioned by lightning; to the Myiuplie, it 
by drowning; to Aurora, if happening in tho morning, 
Ac. The representations of death by the Botmuit 
were lest plessing than those by the Greeks; and among 
their later poets we find death represented under some 
horrible forms, gnashing hit teeth tad marking hig? 
victims with bloody nans, a monster overshadowing 
whole fields of battle. The Hebrews had also a fearful 
oogei of death, colled Stmahl ond Prince of the Worn, 
and coinciding with the devil; but be removes with a 
kiss those that die in early youth. The disgusting 
representation of death (a skeleton with a scythe) 
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soramon among Christiana, originated in tho 14th can- that the death-watch, at toon as touched, trill contract 
fcury. In recent timet, however, the aneiest idea of ita leg* and counterfeit death, maintaining the impo* 
death as a beautiful youth hat been revived. eition even when subjected to a heat fierce enough 

Dsatu, Crm.. (Se* Civil D»atu.) almost to roast them. The ticking it merely the call of 

Death, in Tliool., it used in a much wider sente than cither sex to its mate, and may be considered analogous 
•t is in ordinary language, as is also the word life, to to the cull of Uinla. Says Sir Thomas Brown in his 
which it is opposed. In theological language, there learned *• Pscudodoxia Epidemics," “ lie that could 
are three kinds of death,—temporal, spiritual, and eradicate this error from the minds of the people would 
eternal, os there arc three kinds of life, to which each save from many a cold sweat the meticulous heads of 
of theso is respectively opposed. The first of these is nurses and grandmothers." 

temporal death, or the death of the body; the second Dkbats, tie-bait' (Fr. debaf), is a formal exchange 


^ nim ut;nui, uv mo uemn ut mo imuy , uif Dtxi’mi i 1 /abatis, <is -uuu t. aeuur } t id a urruiui OAtinaiicw 

is spiritual death, or tho natural condition of tho soul of opinions between two or more persons, with the 
under the power of sin; and the third, or eternal death, I view of arriving ut Mime dcllnito conclusion. Tho 
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taken away tho sting and power ot temporal death, whose business it, is to Bee that order is maintained, 
has introduced spiritual life, and Ims promised to all ;iml that tho debate is properly conducted. Debate is, 
that believe aud follow him lire everlasting. even in a greater degree than conversation (which ier) r 

Dkatii’s-hbad Uam-mom (Achrrnntiu atropos), a eiileulnted, if properly conducted, to improve tho 
lepidopterous insect, of tho family Sjilnni/'ihe. Jt is a mental powers. It does so in so far as the heat nnd 
species of hawk-moth found in several places in Eng- vehemence of debate are calculated to cxeito the faoul- 
land and in noarly every quarter of tho globe. J: lies to greater activity than is usually tho enso in 

length across the wings is nearly five inches; its body cotiversulion. ’J'ho effort to be sustained is also 

is of a yellowish colour, with black stripes ; the mark- greater; the ideas lu* v e to b" arranged systematically, 
logs upon the back of the thorax are faint, but bear tho words well clws- and the various forms of exno- 
n close reselldilimce to a skull or death’s-head, from niiou, persuasion, . 1 appeal have to be resorted to 

which it derives its same. Tho wings lire dark -1 in order to gain < r object. Many young persons 
ooloured, bring mottled wuh yellow-, brow u,iviid bhick., irm.guu', that in order to tram themselves to the art ot 
The caterpillar of flic dcalh's-hcsd moth is greenish- public speaking, it is useful to adopt that Bido of tho 
yellow; tho back is covered with black sp'-vL«, with question under debate which to themselves appears 

1 ....; . , the wiakcst, and thus to display their ingenuity in 

try tug 1 1 make the best of it. There cannot be a 
greater mistake. All high oioquenro is theolispringef 
\ pavion or warm emotion; and a man, <o bo eloquent, 

\ miinl he in eurnest, and feel that he is ntteriug lua own 

l v, sentiments. They will improve themselves to more 

J i^j#- - Sfnfmfail i - advantage, nml acquit themselves with more honour 

< ,lV choo-ing alwaj s that side of tho debate to which, in 
, their own judgment, they are most iticlincd, and sop- 
i pm bug it by wh-it appears to themselves most, solid 
Jr •• ami persuasive. They will acquire the habit of reasoning 

more closely, nnd expressing themselves with greater 
' warmth and force, when they aro adhering to thoir 

'■PS,;, own sentiments than when they aro speaking in con* 

DBATII’S-MAD hawk-moth. tradiction to them. IS cither should one venture to 

speak upon a subject winch ho bus not studied before- 
transverse lines of blue and white. It is often found band; for, in order to speak well, a man must fee* 
feeding upon the leaves of potatoes. Tho moth itself that he has his mind rimdo up upon it. A too early 
is mostly seen lining during tho morning and evening adoption ol tho practice of dehalo is, however, apt to 
is autumn. As it flies it utters a low pluintivo sound, load to very reprehensible and often incurable faults, 
and this, together with tho death's-head murk npon inducing young men of immature judgment and 
the thorax, have caused it to bo generally regarded superllcml’knovvlcdgo to advance and adhere to opinions 
with disfavour, iiow it contrives to inako the noise which cau only be supported l>y sophistry, and to con* 
is not known. Another strnngo property possessed by tend for victory rutber than for truth. In this way a 
tho death's-head hawk-moth, is that it is able to enter habit may bo formed, w hich will not easily be unlearned 
and plunder beehives with perfect impunity. afterwards, of disregarding right reason and trath, 

D»ath<vvatcji (Anobium testelatum ).— There are and fair argument. The practice of debate should be 
certain superstitious that, once rooted in tho light soil preceded not only by general cultivation of tho mind, 
of a small mind, can never bo eradicated or grubbed but also by much practice in writing. At first, at least, 
out by the keenest weapons common sense can bring tho substance of what is to bo spoken on each ocoasion 
to hear against them. Tho insect under consideration should, after reflection, bo written down, not in the 
is a ease in point; and there con be little doubt that words designed to bo uttered, but in brief heads, so 
this tiuy beetle has caused more quaking aud conster- that ns little os possible may be left for tho speaker to 
nation than ever did Ti,qri$ regalit, or the king of frnmo at the moment, except the expressions, 
bessrs itself. Authors were formerly but ill-agreed as Dsuksti rk , de-ben'-Uhur (Lat. debeo, I owe), is a 
to the insect emitting tlio dolorous ticking. Some custom-house certificate, authorising the exporter of 
attributed it to a spider. Others to a wood-louse. It oertaiu classes of goods to reccivo tho amount of draw¬ 
ls, however, uow generally reoeived as authentic that back to which lie is entitled upon tho goods. It 1 b aW 
tho "death-watch'" is produced by certain beetles applied to a deed by which a railway company mort- 
belongmg to the timber-boring genus Anobium. The gages its property for the payment of a certain sum of 
insect m question is of a greyish-brown colour, about borrowed mouev, at the time and under the couditioni 
a quarter of uti iuch in length, and moderately thick specified. A debenture i 9 also an instrument by which 
m proportion : the wing-shells are marked with irreg- tho government is charged to pay to a creditor or 
ular variegations lighter than the ground-colour. The his assigns the money found due on auditing his 
ticking noise is thus produced :—raising itself upon its accounts. 

mna legs, with the body somewhat inclined, it beats its Dr.im.iTY, de-hil'-c-ie (tat. dehilifai, weakness or 

„» Tr f : tt “d agility against the woodwork decay of strength), in Med., is defined to he " that 
ii ? '* 8tant v»ng._ ine general number of dis- departure from tho healthy coudition of the frurno 
Thov vk!ud5 a »i«v.*^f P8Slon - V*. 1,wn ® PTen to eleven, which consists of a diminution of ita vital cner- 
nii!! l 0t tf^ qw tf 1 7‘ “ re repeated at gies,—of an enfeebling of its powers, manifested in 
i w 14 8111 1 *» this insect, if caught numerous conditions aud grades throughout the whole 
,??V*»!!„ ? fk/e- w ®»“ a y b8 t*URht to knock in reply frame, or more or less remarkably in particular sys- 
heV Jf ,P UB however, terns or organs." It is intimately connected with the 

mutt be a work of some htUe tune, for it is well known nature of most diseases, and often constitutes disease 


Others to a wood-louse. It oertaiu classes of goods to reccivo tho amount of draw- 
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of itself. Numerous attempts have been made to dis¬ 
tinguish or classify the different kind* of debility. The 
most recent writers regard it—(1) As direct ur pri¬ 
mary, arising froth the abstraction of stimuli, or the 
operation of cuntra-slimuli, or such substances as 
directly enfeeble this organization; (2) indirect, con¬ 
st entire, or secondary, arising cither from exhaustion 
occasioned by previous excitement, or from increased 
excitation of au organ occasioning proportionate 
diminution' of tbo energy of others; and (11) compli¬ 
cated dibitity, consisting not only of depressed, bat of 
othern i.ni morbid or Titialed vital uction. Besides the 
conditions ibatclmruclemo general debility, there are 
also sp.-'< diu or purtiul slates of debility, manifesting 
themselves more |uiiiculurly in certuiu of the tissues, 
organs, or sysLenn; us tliu circulating or nervous sys¬ 
tem, the organs of digestion or secretion, the cellular 
tissue, Jic. llir treatment of debility will always, in a 
great measure, depend upon its particular form and 
cause; and the m arc necessarily so many uud vuried, 
that no special directions cun lie laid down regarding 
it. There is, however, a puiliciiiiir clusa of remedies 
called ton ter, which are in general more beneficial than 
any other, although other urtides, ns diffusive stimu¬ 
lants and antixpaainodics, may ulteii be used with great 
advantage. Tonics have derived their name from their 
infiucuce in augmenting the tone of contractile parts, 
devilling, ill a gradual manner, depressed vital power 
uluiust up to and seldom or never ubovo tho healthy 
standard. They are ulso characterized by ibc perma¬ 
nency of their action. Change of utr, moderate 
exercise, agreeable occupation, and pleasant society, 
are also among the most beneficial means of restoring 
tho depressed or exhausted powers of tho frame. 
Sea-bathing, nnd in some cases medicated but Us, uro 
likewise often of great benelU.— lief, Copland's JLtic- 
tionary qf Medicine. 

DkiUt, deb' -it ( Lnt. debeo, I owe), money duo for 
goods sold on credit or l'ur services rendered. It is 
generally written debt; but in mercantile language the 
word is mostly applied to Urn debit side of au account, 
winch is generally entered on tho kit-bund page of the 
ledger. The term is also applied to tbo entering of an 
account on the debtor side of a booh; as, to debit the 
sum or amount of goods sold. 

Leboucuino, de-buosh'-wy (Tr. diiloucher, from 
de, from, aud Louche, the mouth).—in hid., troops 
are said to debouch when they einergo from any wood 
or narrow pass into a plain or open country. The 
application of tho term is obvious iroiu thu derivation. 
* Lliiiuis, dai-bree' (Fr.), a French term which lias 
been generally adopted by geologists, and applied to 
masses of broken rocks, &c. In ordinary eouvcrsution, 
the fragments of any fallen building, such as a bouse 
or bridge, are culled tho debris. 

Dane, del (Lat. debeo, I owe), is tbut which one per¬ 
son owes to another, whether it be money, goods, or 
services. In Law, debts are usually divided into debts 
of record, debts by special contract, uud debts by 
simple contract. A dobt. of record is a sum of money 
which appears to lie due by the evidence of a court of 
record, or adjudged to be due on an octiou at law. A 
debt by specially, or special contract, is where a sum 
of money necomcs due, or is acknowledged to be due, 
by deed or instrument under seal; such as by deed of 
covenant or.aulc, by bond or obligation, &c, A debt 
by simple contract is an obligation depending upon 
mere oral evidruce, or upon notes unsealed; within 
which clusa fall bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
jllebt is also a personal action of contract which lies 
for tho recovery of a debt in its technical sense, t. e. a 
eertnin amount of money due by one person to 
another. 

Last, National. (See NationalD*bt.) 

Dkbtok and C&ediiob, def-or, kred'-it-or. — The 
former is one who owes u debt to auother, the latter is 
the person to whom a debt is due. 1 n the early iosLory 
of every oountry it will be found that the laws against 
debtors are much more severe than at a later period 
of its civilization. In rude states of aociety thecn-ditor 
was not only entitled to seize the goods of the debtor 
in satisfaction of the debt, but frequently also he bad 
tbe power of enslaving the person of the debtor and 
all who were dependent upon btm. We find evidence 
of this in the early laws of Greece and Home, The 
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right of a creditor to sell his debtor was abolished at 
Athens by Solan. At Borne the debtor was subject to 
be taken oy tbe creditor to his own house, ana them- 
treated in the most cruel manner for sixty days# aha 
if at the end of that time no one stepped forward to 
release him, he might be sold for a slave. Tbit power 
of the oreditor over his debtor seems to have become' 
practically obsolete, and a milder mode of treatment ' 
ti> have crept in under the emperors. According to 
the Institutes of Justinian, a debtor was subject only to 
loss of property for payment of iiis debts. Among the, 
Jews, while the law ol Moses admitted of tho person ■ 
of a debtor being sold into bondage, it also provided 
tor his inercilul treatment, and enacted a certain time' 
for his being set tree. The poor Hebrew was npt 
to bo compelled to serve as a bond servant but ea a 
lured servant and ns a sojourner, and was to be set 
(rue on tbe year of jubilee, he ami his children; and ho 
was to return unto tho possession of Ids fathers. 
Luring the feudal period tho person of the debtor 
could not generally tie seized for debt, such it proceed— 
ing being inconsistent with tho duties of military aor* 
vice, to which every nmu was bouutl. This WHS ol*» 
thu case in England at an early period j salts were 
commenced by a summons, ami if the defendant failed 
to appear, process was issued for the attachment of 
his property; but in uctiuns upon contract no further 
remedy w as given, either at the commencement of tbo 
suit or utter judgment. In actions for injuries aocom- 
punied with torcc, it wan, however, permitted to issue 
process fur thu arrest of the person, liy various sub* 
sequent statutes the same remedy wus extended to 
other actions in winch there whs no force; as actions 
of account, debt, delenuo, uml notions outlie cause., 
In tiie court ol' King's Bench, however, tho defendant 
wus, without the aid of these statutes, liuble to arrest 
upon process issued for an alleged trespass, and when< 
arrested ho was made to answer for any other oanse of 
action. Xu tho court of Exchequer jurisdiction was 
obtained by a similar iictiou: upon recovery of judg- 
meut in any action in which an arrest wus allowed upoa 
im-sne process, a writ could be issued, called capiae 
satisfaciendum, whereby the defendant could be ar> 
rested and commuted to close custody. Important 
modifications have rcocutly been made in the Jaws of 
debtor and creditor.— Mce BanAHU riCY, INSOLVENT, 
luriasoMii nt, &c. 

Lad it, dai-bu', a French term which has been 
adopted as un English word. It properly moans rat, 
opening or beginning, but it is more especially applied 
to the first appearance in public of an actor or aotrem. 
It is ulso applied to the first appearance at any par* 
tieulnr theatre of an actor or actress. In either casts 
the actor is ■ jfied a debutant, and the aetresa va> 
debutante . 

Lxcadlxck, de-kai'-dens (Lat. de, from; oadete, to 
fall), a term applied in the Fine Arts to the decline of 
any school of painting, or tho literature or architecture? 
ol any country, from the point at which it may be con- 
aidered to have reached its summit of perfection. In 
the Bolognese school of painting (see Boloonxsb 
School or Fainting), for example, tho works of tho 
artists belonging to <t reached the highest donee of 
excellence in tbo productions of the Caracal, althooghi 
the furucci themselves are said to belong to the deca¬ 
de nco of tbe more comprehensive Renaissance school, 
which eulminuted in the paintings of Baffaclle. la 
England, architecture, especially church architecture, ' 
I has becu in dccadeuce etneo the Tudor period, mul 
perhaps, more strictly speaking, from the 14th century,' 
when Gothic architecture, attained the highest deg» 
of excellence in this country. But the period of it»- 
decadence is now past, and it is beginning to reviver 
again, as well as other brauchcs of art, by the substi¬ 
tution of Byzantine and Golhie forms for the hideous, 
imitations of classio architecture that disfigure tbo 
ecclesiastical structures of the 17th and 18th centuries. 
In Borne, literature attained its highest point in ifio 
prose writings of Cicero and the poetry of Horace, 
Virgil, and Uvid, and the works of other Latin nuthdrov 
of tho Augustan era; but when these men had passed 
away, the decadence commenced, and Inter works in 
this language are not marked by the elegance rad 
parity ot diction which characterized the writing* of 
thpae who have been mentioned. 
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Decagon, itV-H-gon (Or. dtlca, ten; gonia, angle), 
* geometrical figure which hasten sides and ten angles. 
When the sides and angles are all equal, the figure is 
called a regular decagon, and is inscribaolo in a circle. 
An irregular decagon can be formed from a pentagon 
by describing any irregular triangles upon its sides, so 
that no two of them shall have their aides in the same 
etraight line. 

Dfcaloouk, dek'-H-log (Or. deleft., ten, and logos, 
word), is literally the ten words, a sense which the 
Hebrew as well UBtho Greek term bears, und is applied 
to the law of the ten commandments as given by God 
to Moses on Mount Sinui. These wore written on two 
tables of stone by the linger of God himself, and wore 
thus different from the oilier precepts of the law, which 
wore given through Moses; while their being written on 
“ durable tables of stono ” serves to denote their ever- 
binding nature. The Decalogue, like many other por¬ 
tions of Scripture, lias afforded subject lor minute 
criticism for I hose that are ever on the search for hidden 
meanings. Thus, they tell us that the number ton is 
the avnibol Of completeness, indicating that, they form 
by themselves an entire whole, inudo up of the ncecs- 
wary, and no more than the necessary, component, part*; 
that they were written ou both sides so us to cover the 
entire surface, and not leave room for future additions. 
Much dispute lias arisen us to how the commandments 
were divided on the two tables. It is generally admitted 
that the first comprehended our duty to God, anil (lie 
second our duly to man. According to Josephus, how¬ 
ever, there were lire commandments upon each table, 
and two und a half upon each aide ; and lMiilo-Jtidirus 
adopts the same view. The lnorrv general view among 
Christians Is, that the first Ishlo contained only the 
first four commandments, and the second the remaining 
■ix. But the Homan Catholics, who throw the two 
first commandments into one, and split the lust into 
two, have only three on t lie first table, ami seven on I he 
second. The dillieulty lies with the fil th commandment 
(“ Honour thy father and mother,” Ac.), whether it is 
to be regarded as coming under tho bead of love to God, 
or to nnr neighbour: Christians have generally regarded 
it as belonging to the latter. Scripture, however, 
always looks upon parents in a very peculiar light, and 
▼cry different from what is implied in tho general term 
neighbour. It rather regards them as representat ives 
of God, to whom he has delegated a porLiou of lita 
authority, and for whom ho consequently exacts a por¬ 
tion of ttio honour duo unto himself. TliPre is uothing 
unscriptural in the view which places honour to parents 
among the observances that God specially rhinos ns 
due unto himself; and filial obedience as apart of Chris¬ 
tian worship. The more closely the commandments of 
the Decalogue ore examined, tho more clearly do we 
perceive their spiritual and comprehensive character, 
and their suitability for all time. They recognize love 
as the root of all obedience, and hatred as the root of 
all transgression; fend the love that is required is no 
shallow and superficial thing, finding its development m 
a few easy external acts, but, on the contrary, it em¬ 
braces the entire field of man’s spiritual agency, and 
has respect alike to his thoughts, words, mid deeds. 
They comprise a brief but comprehensive summary of 
all religious and moral duty. In the ilrst table of tlm 
law tbs first and second commandments point to the 
sole Godhead, and absolute spirituality of God, requir¬ 
ing for himself personally, and for his worship, that 
plaoe in the heart to which they are entitled ; the third 
demunda the due honouring of him in word: and the 
fourth and fifth the honouring of him in deed. In the 
second table we are commanded not to injure onr neigh- 
hour,—1. m deed; that is (1), in his person (Oth eom- 
snandmunt); (2), in Ins family (7tii com.); or (3) jn 
his property (nth com). 2. In word (9th com.): or 
in thought (through covetousness, 10th com.).—Eef. 
Tjwogrtiphti of Scripture, by Dr Fair bairn, 1857. 

Decameron, dek-am'-e-ron (Or. delta, ten; enura, 
day), the name given by tbe Italian poet Boccaccio to 
his well-known collection of tales. Thev are supposed 
to bo narrated by a parly or guests during a ten days’ 
visit to a villa in the country, while the plague raged in 
Florence in 15U, There ure few works which have bad 
unequal influence on literature with the Decameron. 
In EnglundiUcffects were-powerful. Chaucer adopted 
. the potion of tho frame iu which he inclosed his tale* 
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from it; and, according to Burton, in hit " Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” one of the principal amusements of 
onr ancestors was the reading of Boccaccio aloud. Tbe 
first English translation of the Decameron appeared in 
1020. 

DboantaTIOH, de-kan-tai'-fhun (Fr. deeanitr, to pour 
off), iu Chetn., a process of separating the solid and 
liquid constituents of solutions, by allowing the former 
to subside, and drawing oil' tbe "latter by means of a 
siphon. It is resorted to jn cases when the aoid or 
alkaline nature of the solution would destroy a paper 
or linen filter. 

Dkcatitation. (See Catitai, Punishment.) 

Dkoism vim, de-tem'-vi-ri (I, at. decent, ten; eiri, men), 
the title of certain magistrates or functionaries in an¬ 
cient Rome, wlm were appointed as a sort of commission 
to draw up a code of laws. Three commissioners were 
first sent, over to Greece, and the principal work of tho 
Decemviri was to collect and digest the information 
gained by them. After a year’s absence, the commis¬ 
sioners returned from Greece, and a violent dispute 
arose between tho patricians and plebeians as to which 
party the decemviri should be oIioslmi from. The patri¬ 
cians gamed the day, and the entire government of the 
state was intrusted ti ‘hem during the year for which 
they were to bold > This form of government 

proved very sueecssl 1 , and tbe state was governed with 
justice uml modern, i in. On tho conclusion of their 
term of office, a fresh body of decemviri were chosen, 
and (lie only one of the previous commission who was 
re-elected was the notorious Appms Claudius. Tbe 
new decemviri acted in tho most unjust and tyrannical 
manner. Facli of the ten was accompanied ill piibho 
by twelve lieiors, who not onlv earned the rods, but the 
axe, the emblem or sovereign power. The plebeians 
were treated with every variety of contumely and out¬ 
rage, until the unjust'decision of Appms Glaudiusin 
the case of Virginia seemed to hrfiig i heir tyranny to a 
climax. The decemviri were driven from their office 
by a popular insurrection, and the tribunes and ordi¬ 
nary magistrates of the republic were again appointed. 
ItesideB these extraordinary commissions, there were 
decemviri chosen for judicial purposes, to preside over 
and summon the ceutumviri, and to judge certain 
causes by themselves. Decemviri wore likewise ap¬ 
pointed at times to divido lauds among the military. 

Decimal Fractions, des'-i-miil fruk'-thun * (Lat. 
decent, ten), are tractions which have 10, or some power 
ofli), for their denominator; as one tenth, one hun¬ 
dredth, one thousandth, Ac. Jn ordinary practice, it 
is often convenient to use decimal fractions, which, for 
the sake of brevity, are not written out fully. The 
numerator alone is expressed, '.with ft point on the 
left-hand side: thus, -3 represents -03 represents 
v *jj,‘003 represents T(1 *, Tll &c. Decimal fractions seem 
to nave hern introduced about the middle of tho 16th 
century, by Regiomontanus. The first, treatise on the 
subject was written bv Stevinus, in bis " Praetique 
d’Anthmetique,,” published in 15S2. They ftre now 
generally adopted amongst all civilized nations in 
arithmetical calculations. In many countries tha 
weights, measures, money, &c., are regulated and 
calculated hy decimal division. Many arguments have 
been used, and many attempts have been made, to 
introduue a decimal coinage into this oountry, but 
without success. 

Decimation, dee-im-ai'-shun (T.at, decent, ten).—In 
former times, when an army, or any division of an 
army, had mutinied against its commanding officer, 
and nil had equally incurred the penalty of death, 

i mnishment was inflicted on tbe revolted troops hy 
tilling every tenth man, selected by lot, or taken out in 
the order in whioh they stood in the ranks. This mode 
of punishment was sometimes resorted to when a body 
of men bad shown cowardice before the enemy. 

Decks, dekn (Ang.-Sax.), a term used in Mar. to 
denote the floors of a ship. Besides serving as plat- 
forms for the people on hoard, they keep the sea and 
rain from the cargo beneath, and also strengthen the 
ship by holding her sides together. In large vessels 
there are several decks; namely, the orlop deck, whioh 
is the lowest; the letter, or first deck ; the middle, or 
second deck; the upper, or Mate deck; and the quarter 
deck. 

Declamation, dfld-ldm-oi'-eJutn (Lat. dfclamam, to 
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■peak aloud, to declaim), la a discourse or speech made 
inpubiiointhetoneundmannerofanor&tiou. Among 
the Greeks, declamation was the art of speaking indif¬ 
ferently cm all subject*, and on all sides or a question,— 
of making a thing appear just that was unjust, and of 
triumphing over the best and soundest reasons. Among 
the Homans, as among us, it was generally restricted 
to certain exeroises which scholars perform at school, 
to teach them to speak in public. *' Declamations," 
says Quintilian, "such as are usually pronounced in 
Schools, arc, if but adapted to real cases, and made 
similar to actual pleadings, of tlm greatest service, not 
only while our education has st ill to reach maturity (lor 
the exercise is alike both in conception and in arrange¬ 
ment), but even when our studies arc said to be com¬ 
pleted, and havo obtained us reputation in the forum; 
since eloquence is thus nurtured and made florid, as it 
were, on a richer sort of diet, and is refreshed after 
being fatigued by the constant roughnesses of forensic 
contests." In the colleges of the J esuits declamations 
are little dramatical performances oi few scenes re¬ 
hearsed by students, in order to train them for public 
speaking. Declamation forms, or rather we fear we 
must say would lorm, a most useful branch of education, 
teaching not onlv correctness of speech ami action, 
but cultivating the feelings, nud giving them proper 
expression. 

Dlclakation, drJi-hir-ai'shun (Lat. dedaratio), a 
legal specification on record of the cause of actum by' 
a pluiutifl'against a defendant. The declaration should 
correspond with the process in the names mid descrip¬ 
tions of the parties; lor it there lie a material variance, 
the court will set aside the proceedings. The plain nil' 
may declare as soon as the delendaut has appeared m 
answer to the vv rit of summons, or, where the summons 
is not specially indoraed, on failure of tho defendant 
to make appearance. The declaration must state 
clearly the plaintiff's case in ono or more counts, each 
count generally Betting forth u separate cause of action. 
All irrelevant matter is struck out at the cost of the 
plaintiff; and if no appearance is made hy the plaintiff 
alter I lie declaration has been delivered to him or Ins 
attorney, the plnintiif may proceed to claim judgment 
by default. (See Pleading.)— A!r/. Tomlins Law 
Dictionary. 

Declaration, an asseveration made in place of ari 
oath. Freni timo to time statutes havo been enacted 
to enable Quakers, Moravians, mid Separatists to make 
a solemn affirmation that what they say is true, in 
iving evidence cither in civil or criminal cases. False 
ccluralioDB are liable to the penalty ol perjury. 

Declaration, Dying, a declaration made by a 
erson under the conviction of approaching death, 
uch declarations arc admitted us evidence at a trial, 
and are often very useful, although, us a general rule, 
hearsay or secondary evidence is not allowed in Eng¬ 
lish law. In oases of murder, tho dying declaration of 
the victim is always admitted as evidence, if it can he 
proved that the deceased gave tho evidence deliberately, 
and was in possession of his faculties. (See Evidence.) 

Declension, de-lclen'-ehun (Lat. drelinutio, Irom 
decliao, 1 decline, bend, or deflect), in (Irani., denotes 
the various modifications of number and case to which 
nouns, pronouus, and udjectives arc subjected, m order 
to express the relation vv hich 011 c thing hears to other 
things. To decline a noun, therefore, is to go through 
its several coses, singular and plural. (See Case, 
Number, Noun.) 

Declination, det-lin-ai'-shun (Lat. declinare, to 
incline).—The position of a star in tho heavens is 
determined by its right ascension (tee Ascension, 
Eight) and declination, os the position of any place 
on tho earth's surface is determined by its lutitudo 
and longitude. If we suppose a great circle to pass 
through any star in tho heavens and the north and 
south poles, being consequently perpendicular to tho 
equator, that portion of tho circle which lies between 
the star and the equator, whether it be north or south 
of that line, is the declination of the star. Declination 
circles ore small circles drawn on the celestial globe 
parallel to the equator, similar to lines of latitude on 
the terrestrial globe. 

Declination on the Needle.— The declination of 
the magnetic needle is said to have been discovered by 
£olambusinl482,if we may bclievetko statement made 


to this effect in the life of that adventurous and skilnil 
Sailor written by his son. Bnt whether this he true or, 
not, it is certain that the discovery was made about the 
close of the lffth century, as incontestable evidence ’ 
exists that it wes known to the principal maritime 
nationsofEuropetbat wereengsgedin oomnieroeatthe 
commencement of tho century following. When the 
magnetic needle of the mariner's compass is disturbed, 
it oscillates until it gradually settles, and points steadily 
to two points on tho horizon, or graduated circle of 
the instrument representing the horisoii, which are 
diametrically opposite to each other. A great circle 
passing through these poiuts in a plane perpendicular 
to that of the true horir.on, represents tho magnetic 
meridian of the place, while the geographical or astro* 
nomicnl meridian is represented by a great circle also 
vertical to the horizon, the plane of which passe* 
through its true north nud south points. These planes 
intersect, and are inclined to each other at a small 
angle, and this angle imlicates the extent of the variation 
or declination of the magnetic needle from the line join¬ 
ing tho true north and south poiuts of the horizon. The 
declination may bo either east or west, as tlm magnetic 
poles happen to be cither east or west of the true north. 
The decimation of tho needle is constantly varying. 
In 1581 it was found to bo 11° 1ft' H. of the true north, 
Irom observations mado nenr London; in 1(113 it was 
only 4 J 6' E.; vv bile m lfl.17 it is said to hove pointed 
due north and south; but tho authority on which this 
assertion rests is doubtful. In 1H18 it was found to lie 
2J.° 3U' W., and in 1822, 21° 12' W. It seems, then, to 
be u fair hypothesis that tho declination vuries alter¬ 
nately to tho east and west to about 28° on either side, 
gradually returning from the maximum of variation ou 
ono side to tho true meridian, and thence progressing 
to the maximum on tho other side; and from other 
data given above it would appear that the rate of In¬ 
crease or deerenso in tho variation averages about 8' 
or 11' yearly, and that the needle takes about 170years 
to urrive at either extreme of variation after pointing 
due north. But as very little is known, comparatively 
spouting, of terrestrial magnetism und its causes and 
effects, no hypothesis respecting the erratic move¬ 
ments of the needle can ho received with safety or 
considered HiitiHfuclory. The declination ol tho needle 
at any place is bo inconstant that it varies even in the 
course of the day', being sometimes oe«t and somotimca 
west of the mean variation nl that place. The varia¬ 
tion is ascertained and measured by an iuatrument 
constructed for the purpose, called a declinometer, and 
hy tho dipping-needle. (See Dipping-Needle.) 

Decoction, dc-hok'-thun (Lat. deco quo, 1 boil), in 
fliem., the extraction of the soluble portions of plants 
hy boiling or heating ni water. 

Decomposition, dc-kom-po-zieh'-vn (Fr. ddcompoter, 
to deeotrpose, from Lat. eompuno, eompoeitu*) This 
term is applied, iu common parlance, to the separa¬ 
tion of tho constituents of a substance during putrefac¬ 
tion. In chemistry it is applied to any process during 
which a compound body undergoes tlio separation OP 
re-arrangement of its elements. 

Decomposition op Light. (See Linux.) 

Decomposition of Forces. (See Forces.) 

Dbcoratbd English, dek'-o-rai-ted (Lat, decora, 

I adorn). -This style of Gothic architecture, also 
know <i ns tho Second, or Middle Pointed, or Edward- ' 
inn, prevailed in England daring the 14th Oeutury, 
and was generally adopted in ad ecclesiastical and, 
public buildings erected in the reigns of Richard X,j: 
Edward 1.,Edward II., and Edward 111.; whence the 
term Edwardian has been assigned to it by Messrs, 
Garbctt and Fergusson. It corresponds with (he stylo 
known as Oyieul Seeondaire in France, which.expres- 
sion is used in that country to donotothe Gothic archi¬ 
tecture of tho Utli century. By some architects the 
year 1270 is fixed as the date of tnnhitfon from the 
First Pointed, or Early English style (see Early' 
English), to tho Decorated English, but by other* 
the year 1307 is assigned ae the period of change. As, 
however, any transHicni from one style to another, 
muit be gradual and imperceptible rather than abrupt 
and perfectly defined, it will be sufficient for general 
purposes to consider that the Decorated Euglitnis the 
characteristic style of architecture of tho 14th oenfurw 
end that it reached its highest degree of exoeUcnoe 
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Decagon, dek’-S-gon (Or. delta, ton; gonia, angle), 
a geometrical figure which hasten aides and ton angles. 
When the sides and angles are all equal, the figure is 
called a regular decagon, and is inseribable in a circle. 
An irregular decagon can he formed from a pentagon 
liy describing any irregular triangles upon its sides, so 
that, no two of them shall hate their aides in the same 
otrnight line. 

Decaiooub, dek'-S-log (Gr. delta, ten, and logoe, 
■word), is literally the ten words, a sense which the 
Hebrew as well ns the Greek term hears, and is applied 
to the law of the ten commandments as giv cn by God 
to Hoses on Mount. Smut. These were written on two 
tables of stone by the linger of Goil himself, nod were 
thus different from the oilier precepts of the law, which 
were given through Moses; while their being written on 
" durable tables of Rlonc '* serves to denote their ever- 
binding nature, l’lio Decalogue, like many other por¬ 
tions of Soriplnre, has afforded subject for minute, 
criticism for those that arc ever on the search tor hidden 
meanings. Thus, they tell us that the number ten is 
the symbol of completeness, indicating that they form 
by themsplves an entire whole, made up of the neers. 
surv, and no more than tlin necessary, component pa rt s ; 
that they were written on both sides so as to cover the 
entire surface, and not leave room for future additions. 
Much dispute has arisen as to how tlin comiriunduients 
■were div idedon tlio two tables. It is generally udnntl ed 
that the first comprehended our duly to God, and the 
■rooml our duty to mini. According to Josephus, how¬ 
ever, there were live eommandnioula upon each table, 
and two and a half upon each side; and Pliilo-JiuUcus 
adopts the samo view. Tlio nmriv general view mixing 
Christiana is, that the first table contained onlv the 
first four eommnndroents, and the second the remaining 
aix. But the Roman Catholics, who throw the two 
first commandments into one, and split the last into 
two, have only threeon tliolirst table, and seven on the 
second. Tbo difficulty lies with tlio fifth commandment 
(“ Honour thy father and mol her,” Ac.), whether it is 
to be regarded as coming under tlin head of love to God, 
or to our neighbour i Christ latis have generally regarded 
it as belonging to tlio latter. .Soriplnre, however, 
always looks upon parents in a very peculiar light, and 
very difi'erent from vrbat is implied in the general term 
neighbour. It rather regards them as representatives 
of God, to whom he has delegated a portion of his 
authority, and for whom he consequently exacts a por¬ 
tion of the honour duo unto huiisell'. There is nothing 
unsoripturul in the view which places honour to parents 
among the observances tbat God specially claims as 
due unto himself; and filial obedience as a part of Chris¬ 
tian worship. The more closely the commandments of 
the Decalogue are examined, the more clearly do vvp 
perceive their spiritual and comprehensive character, 
and their suitability for all time. They recognise love 
as the root of all obedience, and hatred as the root of 
all transgression; and the love thut is required is no 
shallow and superficial thing, fiiulmgits development in 
a few easy external acts, but, on the contrary, it em¬ 
braces the entire field of man's spiritual agency, and 
has respect alike to his thoughts, words, and deeds. 
They comprise a brief but comprehensive summary of 
all religious and moral duty. Ju the first talde of the 
law the first and second commandments point to the 
sole Godhead, and absolute spirituality of God, requir¬ 
ing for himself personally, and for 1ns worship, that 
place in the heart to which they are entitled; the third 
demands the due honouring of him in word; and the 
fourth and fifth the honouring of him in deed. In the 
second table we are commanded not to injnre our neigh- 
hour,—1. in deed; that is (1), in his person (Oth com¬ 
mandment) ; (2), in his family (7th com.); or (3) jn 
his properly (8th com.). 2. In word (9th com.); or 
in inought (through covetousness, 10th com.).—Ref. 
Jgpogrupht of Scripture, by Dr. Kuirbnirn, 1857. i 

Decamekon, drfc.(im'-«-ron (Or. delta, ten; enter a, 
day), the name given by the Italian poet Boccaccio to 
his well-known collection of tales. They arc supposed 
. to be narrated by a party of gnests during a ten days' 
Visit to a villa in tbe country, while the plague raged in 
Florence iu 1318. There arc few works which have had 
, W equal inlluenoe on literature with the Decameron. 

- ,2a England its effects were powerful. Chaucer adopted 
. notion of the frame in which he inclosed hit tales 
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from it } and, according to Burton, iu bit “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy,” one of the principal amusements of 
our ancestors was the reading of Boccaccio aloud. The 
first Uuglish translation of the Decameron appeared iu 

Decantation, de-kiln-tai'-*hun (Fr. decanter, to poor 
off), in Cbera., a process of separating the solid and 
liquid constituents of solutions, bv allowing tbe former 
to subside, and drawing off the latter by means of a 
siphon. It is resorted to jn cases when the acid or 
alkaline nature of the solution would destroy a paper 
or linen filter. 

Decapitation. (See Capital Punishment.) 

DKCliiIviBi,fi«’-«c»t'-ei-ri (Lnt. dreem, ten; r iri, men), 
the title of certain magistrates or functionaries in an¬ 
cient Rome, who were appointed as a sort of commission 
to draw up a code of laws. Three commissioners were 
first sent over to Greece, and tbe principal work of the 
Decemviri was to collect and digest the information 
ginned by them. After a year's absence, the commis¬ 
sioners returned from Greece, and n violent dispute 
arose between the patricians and plebeians a*to which 
partythe decemviri should he chosen from. The patri¬ 
cians gamed the day, sr<' the entire government of the 
stale was intrusted to' m during the year for vv Inch 
they were to hold olb Tins form of government 
proved very successful and the state was governed with 
justice and moderation. On the conclusion of llieir 
term ofnlliec, a livsh body of decemviri were chosen, 
mid tlie only one nl the previous commission who was 
re-elected was the notorious Appins Claudius. The 
new decemviri at led in the most unjust and tyrannical 
manner. Knell of the ten was accompanied in puhlio 
by twelve liclors, who not only earned the rods, but tlio 
axo, the emblem of sovereign power. The plobeians 
were treated with every variety of contumely and out¬ 
rage, until (he unjust decision of Appins Clnutliusin 
the case of Virginia seemed to brfbg l heir tyranny to a 
climax. Tlio decemviri were driven from their office 
by a popular insurrection, iitul the tribunes and ordi¬ 
nary magistrates ot the republic were again appointed. 
Besides these citriionhn.irv commissions, there wore 
decemviri cho«en for judicial purposes, to preside over 
and summon the ceiitiimrin, nnd to judge certain 
causes by themselves. Decemviri were likewise ap- 
pointed at times to divide lands among the military. 

Dkojmm, Reactions, de*'-i-miU friik'-ehune (Lat. 
decent, ten), are tractions which have ID, or some power 
oflo, for their denominator; as one tenth, one hun¬ 
dredth, ono thousandth, An. In ordinary practice, it 
is often convenient to use decimal fractions, which, for 
the sake of brevity, are not written out fully. The 
numerator alone is expressed, '.with a point on the 
left-hand side; thus, ’3 represents 03 represents 
1 2ir« *0G3 represents t;*,,;, &c. Decimal fractions seem 
to have been introduced about the middle of the 15th 
century, by Regiomontanus. The first treatise on tha 
subject was written by Stevinns, in his " Practiqno 
d'Arithmctique," published in 1582. They are now 
generally adopted amongst all civilized nations in 
arithmetical calculations. In many countries tha 
weights, measures, money, Ac., are regulated and 
calculated by decimal division. Many arguments have 
been used, and many attempts bare been made, to 
introduce a decimal carnage iuto this ooantry, but 
without success. 

Decimation, dee-im-ai'-rhun (Lat. decern, ten).— La 
former times, when an army, or any division of all 
army, had mutinied against its commanding officer, 
and all had equally incurred the penally of death, 
punishment was inflicted on the revolted troops by 
killing pvery tenth man, selected by lot, or taken out in 
the order in wbich they stood in the ranks. This mode 
of punishment was sometimes resorted to when a body 
of men had shown cowardice before the enemy. 

Decks, deice (Ang.-Sax.), a term used in Mar. to 
denote the floors or a ship. Besides serving as plat¬ 
forms for tbe people on board, they keep the sea and 
rain from the cargo beneath, and also strengthen the 
ship by holding her sides together. In large vessels 
there are aeveral decks; namely, the orlop deck, which 
is the lowest; the loner, or firet deck; the middle, or 
eeeond deck; the upper, or mat* deck; and tbo quarter 
deck. 

DeOA ivamur, ieV-l&n*ai'-ekun (Lat. declamare, to 
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•peak aloud, to declaim), b a discourse or speech node 
in public in the tone and manner of an oration. Among 
tho Greeks, declamation won the art of speaking indif¬ 
ferently on all subjects, and on all sides of a question,— 
of making a thing appear just that was unjust, and of 
triumphing over thebest and soundest reasons. Among 
the Romans, as among tts, it was generally restricted 
to certain exeroises which scholars perform at school, 
to teach them to speak in public. *• Declamations," 
Bars Quintilian, “such an are usually pronounced in 
schools, are, if but adapted to real caspR, and inado 
similar to actual pleadings, of the greatest service, not 
only while our education lies still to reach maturity (tor 
tho exorcise is alike both in conception and in arrange¬ 
ment), but even when our studies are said to be com¬ 
pleted, and have obtained ua reputation iu tho forum; 
since eloquence is thus nurtured and made florid, ns it 
were, on a richer sort of diet, and is refreshed after 
being fatigued by the constant roughnesses of forensic 
contest*. in the colleges of tho Jesuits declamations 
are little dramatical performance* of few scenes re¬ 
hearsed by students, m order to train them tor public 
speaking. Declamation forms, or rather wt* tear we 
must say would form, a most useful branch of education, 
feachitig not only correctness of speech and action, 
but cultivating the feelings, uud giving them proper 
expression. 

UJK’txKxlloit, Jek-hir-ui’-thun (Lat. deelaralio), a 
legal specification on record of the cause of action by 
u plaintiff against a defendant. Tho declaration should 
correspond with the process in the names and descrip¬ 
tion* of tho parties; lor if there he a material variance, 
the court- will Hot aside t lie proceedings. The plaintiff 
may declare as soon as the defendant lias appeared m 
answer to the writ of summons, or, where tho summons 
is not specially indorsed, on failure of the defendant 
to make appearance. The declaration must state 
clearly tho plaintiff's case in one or more counts, each 
count generally setting forth a separate cause of action. 
All irrelevant mutter is struck out at tho cost of the 
plaintiff; and if no appearance is made by the plaintiff 
after the declaration lias lieeu delivered to him or his 
attorney, the plniutiff may proceed to claim judgment 
by delimit. (Sec Pleading.) — lief. Tomlins J.nw 
JJirtian'irf. 

Dkcla nation, an asseveration made in place of an 
oath. Front time to time statutes have been enacted 
to enable Quakers, Moravians, and Separatists tci make 
a solemn affirmation that what they any is true, in 
i\ ing e» idenee either in civil or criminal cases. False 
cel a rations ure liable to tho penalty of perjury. 

Declaration, Dying, a declaration made by a 
verson under the conviction of upprnuching death. 
Such declarations are admitted as evidence at a trial, 
and are often very useful, although, us a general rule, 
hearsay or secondary evidence is not allowed in Eng¬ 
lish law. In cases of murder, the dying declaration of 
the viotim is always admitted as evidence, if it can be 
proved tli at the deceased gave the evidence deliberately, 
and was in possession of his faculties. (See Evidence.) 

Declension, de-klcn'-thun (Lat. declinatia, from 
de ditto, I decline, bend, or dotloct), in Gram., denotes 
the various modifications of number and case to which 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives are subjected, in order 
to express the relation which one thing bears to oilier 
things. To decline n noon, therefore, is to go through 
its several cases, singular and plural. (See Case, 
Koubbs, Noun.) 

Declination, dek-lin-ui'-tkun (Lat. dtclinare, to 
incline).—-The position of a star in tho heavens is 
determined by its right ascension (see Ascension, 
Right) and declination, as the position of any plaee 
on tho earth's surface is determined by its latitude 
and longitude. If we suppose a great circle to puss 
through any star in the heavens and the north and 
south poles, being consequently perpendicular to the 
equator, that portion of the cirelo which lies between 
the star and the equator, whether it be north or south 
of that line, is the declination of the star. Declination 
circles are small circles drawn on the celestial globe 
parallel to the equator, similar to lines of latitude on 
the terrestrial globe. „. 

Declination on thb Nssdli. —The declination of 
the magnetic needle ie said to have been discovered by 
Columbus in 1480, if we may believe the statement made 
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to this effect in the life ef that adventurous and ikttfh] 
Sailor written by his son. But whether this be true or ’ 
not, it is certain that the discovery was mode about toe" 
olose of the 16th oeotury, as incontestable evidence , 
exists that it was known to the principal maritime ' ' 
nations of Europe that were engaged in commerce at the 
commencement of the century following. When toe. 
maguetic needle of the mariner's compass is disturbed, 
it oscillates until it graduully settles, and points steadily 
to two poiuts on the horizon, or graduated circle of 
tho instrument representing the horizon, which are 
diametrically opposite to each other. A great circle 
passing through these points in a plane perpendicular 
to that of the true horizon, represents the magnetic 
meridian of (ho place, while the geographical or astro- 
nomicnl meridian is represented by a great circle also 
vertical to the horizon, the clone of which passes 
through its truo mirth aiul south points. Theso planes 
intersect, and are inclined to each other at a small . 
angle, and this angle indicate* the extent of the variation 
or decimation of the magnet ie needle from tho lino join¬ 
ing the true north and south points oftho horizon. The 
declination mar be either east or west, as the magnetic 
poles happen to be cither castor west of the truo north. 
Tho declination of tho needle is constantly varying, 
in 15H1 it was 1'omul to bo 11° l.V E. of tho truo north, 
from observations mailo near Loudou ; in 1U53 it was 
only 4’ .V IS. ; while iu 1057 it is said to have pointed 
due north mid south; but tho authority on which this 
assertion rests is doubtful. In IS18 it was found to bo 
21° 30'W., ond in 1822,2t° 12'W. It- eccius, then, to 
ho u fair hypothesis that tho declinntion varies alter¬ 
nately to tho east and west to about 23° on cither side, 
gradually returning from tho maximum of variation ou 
ouo side to tho true meridian, and thence progressing 
to the maximum on the other side; and from other 
data given above it would appear that the rato of in- 
creiiso or decrease in tho variation aieragcs about 8' 
or!>' yearly, mid that the needle takes about 170yean 
to arrive tit either extreme of variation after pointing 
dun north. Hut as very little is known, comparatively 
speaking, of terrestrial magnetism and its causes and 
(•fleets, no hypothesis respecting tho erratic move- 
men is of the ncpilln can be received with safety or 
considered satisfactory. The declination of the needle 
at any plaeo is so inconstant that it varies oven in the 
course of the day, being sometimes east and sometimes 
west of the mean variation at that place. The varia¬ 
tion is ascertained und measured by an instrument 
constructed for tin: purpose, called a declinometer, and 
by the dipping-needle. (Sec Dipping-Needle.) 

Decoction, dc-kak'-»htm (Lute deeogtto, 1 boll), in 
Ctiem., the extraction of the soluble portions of plants 
by boiling or heating in water. 

Decom position, tb Jcom-po-ziik'-un (Fr. ddcompottr, 
to decompose, from Lat. com/iuno, compos*/.a*).—This 
term is applied, in common parlance, to the separa¬ 
tion o! the constituents of a substance daring putrefac¬ 
tion. In enemistry if. is applied to any process during, 
which a compound body undergoes ilie separation Or 
re-urrangcnient of its element*. 

Decomposition op Light, (ffre Light.) 

Decomposition op Founts. (Seo Ponces.) 

Decorated English, dek'-o-rai-ted (Lat. deeofo, 

I adorn).—This style of Gothic architecture, also 
known iu the Second, or Middle Pointed, or Edward- ‘ 
iau, prevailed m England during the 14th Century, > 1 
and was generally adopted in all eccleaiastteal 1 ana' 
public buildinga erected in the reigns of Richard L,, 
Edward I., Edward II., and Edward HI, ) whence tho 
term Edwardian bos been assigned to it by Messrs, 
Gsrbett and Fergusaon, It corresponds with the stylo 
known us Ogical Secomlaire in Franee, which expres¬ 
sion is used in that country to denote the Gothic archi¬ 
tecture of the 1 ith century. By some architects the 
vear 127o is fixed as the date ef transition from the 
First Pointed, or Early English style (ms Eaklt 
F.NOLISH), to the Decorated English, but by others *• 
the year 1307 is assigned as the period of change. As, 
however, any transition from one stylo to another 
most be gradual and imperceptible ratbnr than abrupt 
and perfectly defined, it will be sufficient tor general ■ 
purposes to consider that the Decorated English is tSm 
characteristic style of architecture of the 14tn century, - 
and that it reached it* highest degree of exeellcaoe 
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about tho middle of title period. It is considered to 
be the moat perfect of nit the different style* of Ootbiu 
architecture. It possessed nil the peculiar forms and 
ornamentation of that which immediately preceded it, 
but there was a greater degree of elegance in the out¬ 
lines of the former, and more richness in the latter, 
n'hich was bold and natural in design and execution, 
without being too florid and elaborate, asintbo ttue- 
c-miing period. Its chief characteristic features are 
the windows, the doorways, the capitals of the pillars, 
and the vaulting of the roofs. In the windows tho lancet 
form assumes wider proportions, and iustcud of consist¬ 
ing of one long narrow pointed light, or two or three of 
these at the utmost, grouped together and separated by 
piers, they are broader, and diluted into five oi more 
compartments by shafts or mullions. The bead of t tie 
window is still pointed, the arcs forming it being de¬ 
scribed cither from contres taken w ilhout tho sides, 
or from centres taken in iho sides themselves, with a 
nut ms oquul to the span of the window. Tho tr.ieery of 
the head consists of ensped circles combined with geo¬ 
metrical curves, which aro also foiled or ornamented 
with cusps, Tho piers and arches of tho doorway s urn 
richly ornamented, tho former with light sliulu sur¬ 
mounted with sculptured capitals, and Ilia latter with 
doepiy-out mouldings. Until doors und window j have 
dripstones above them resting on coibels, which aro 
frequently curved to resemble beads. Sometimes the 
moulding uf the arch of a doorw nv is continued through 
tho piers towards tho ground, wit limit auy break at tlm 
impost from which the urch springs. Mouldings of 
every description aro enriched with hall-ilowers und 
foliage, and crockets aro used to ornament the angular 
edges of phinaclca and canopies. Tho buttresses are 
bold and highly-finished, and flying buttresses are fre¬ 
quently used. The pillars arc formed ol groups of 
light anil elegant shafts clustered together, and sur¬ 
mounted by capitals consisting of a bell swelling out 
in u convex form from tho neck-moulding, and deco¬ 
rated with foliage and flowers closely copied from tin- 
natural form*. The mulling of the roof is subdivided 
into patterns, by ribs in ihil'ci-eut directions interlacing 
each other, so us to form a 1.mil of rectilineal tracery, 
and hcautilully-carved busses arc flxed at tho points oi 
intersection. 

JJncox, dc-koV (Ang.-Hor.), a plan by which ducks 
and other aquatic birds arn enticed up a narrow chan¬ 
nel from a river or lake. This channel usually termi¬ 
nates m a coior of network merul yards in length. 
On either side of the channel the turf is kept smooth 
and iu good order; thie tempts the birds to loam the 
water, and they alight and begin to dress their plu¬ 
mage. While thus employed at sumo distance up the 
olmniicl, the deeoy-mnn and his dogs, who have been 
on the look-out, hut carefully concealed, suddenly up 
pear. The birds take to the water again, and arc driven 
by the dogs into the network inclosure, where they are 
easily captured. 

Dec-bun, de-kree' (Lat. decretum, from deerrno, 1 
judge), is the decision or order of some competent 
authority upon some doubtful or disputed point 
During the Roman emperors it was usual to submil 
disputed points to them for their decision, which was 
called deore/em, and became part of Urn Homan laws. 
In tho Middle Ages, when the pope came to be re¬ 
garded as iho highest authority in ecclesiastical uiul- 
lors, his decisions, in like manner, ware received as 
law, mid took the name of decretals. (See Canon Law.) 
in the law of Kngland the tlmil judgment of a court of 
equity i.t usually called a decree; in Scotland it is ap¬ 
plied to the fluid judgment of any of the courts: in the 
latter country it is also frequently termed a decreet. 

Duchess of (low, in Tlieol., arc tho settled pur- 
poses ot the Almighty, whereby bo hath from all eter¬ 
nity foreordained whatsoever comes to pass. (See 
Pbbiijistination.) 

Duckbpitation, de-hrep-it-ai'-ihnn (Lat. dtcrepo, 1 
crackle), a term applied to the crackling noise, at¬ 
tended with the flying asunder of their parts, made hi 
many minerals and salts when heated. Chloride o! 
sodium, sulphate of bar) ta, and several other bodies, 
which contain no water, decrepitate most violently 
when heated. They separate at the natural joints 
of the cr> stals. * 

Dbcbbtai. (Set Dbcb'u'. Cason Law.) 
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Dedication, ded-e-ieai'-thun (Lot. dedie o, I in¬ 
scribe, dedicate), in Lit., is • complimentary ad¬ 
dress to a particular person, prefixed by *u author 
to his work. The practice arose from the slight 
remuneration that in early times was to be derived 
from literary labour. Hence authors came to be - 
in msuy cases dependent upon wealthy patrons, to 
whom tlioy dedicated their works; and hence, too, 
many authors sought the patronage of a powerful or 
wealthy individual, by dedicating their works to him. 
It thus came to be a common practice to acknowledge 
a dedication with a sum of money. Fortunately tins 
state of things lias .ceased to exist, and literary talent 
may be said in every case to find itselt suitably rewarded 
by a discriminating publio. Dedications have therefore 
in a grc.it measure passed away, and where we still 
find them, they are generally cither a token of private 
friendship or a mark of publio CBteem. 

Dedication is a religious ceremony, whereby a 
person or thing is solemnly consecrated or set apart 
In the service of God and. tho purposes of religion. 
The use of dedications is very ancient both among tho- 
worshippers of tho true God anil among the heathen. 
In Scripture we meet with dedications of the taber¬ 
nacle, temple, alii -, vessels, persons, and even of tluf 
garments of thep. ‘ts. Under Christianity, dedication 
is only applied ti church, unit is usually called tho 
convci-i-aluiii tliei - >f. (See Conshcbatxon.) 

Dbihcation, Feast or, was a festival observed in 
the early church on the uuniversary of the dedication 
of any particular church. The pructicc is said to have 
been established in England by Gregory the Great, 
who, in an epistle to Mellitus tho abbot, gave injunc¬ 
tions to be delivered to Augustine that the people bo 
ullowed hbcrtv on these anniversaries to binkl booths 
and least round their churches, in lieu of the ancient 
heathen sacrifices. This festival, or wake, as it was 
e-illetl, was long observed with much ceremony; but 
it ceased to bo held about the churches, but in private 
houses. A council held at Oxford in 1222 ordaiued 
that, among other Irativnls, the day of dedication of 
every church should ho observed within its proper 
parish. In many places the observance was after¬ 
wards transferred to tho Sunday following tho day of 
deification ; and in l.TU! Henry VlII. enjoined that it 
be kept in all places throughout the realm ou tho first 
Sunday in October. Afterwards the Puritans began 
to exclaim against it as a remnant of papery; and 
popular prejudice was excited against ft, so that in 
many parts it was discontinued. It is still oh crvnd 
in pome parts of England, particularly tbo north aud 
mith.md counties.— lief. Hook's Church Dictionary. 

Dicutcno.v, ds-dutj-ehun (Lat. deduce, I draw from 
or bring out of), in Log., is A reasoning from generals 
lo particulars, the drawing of a particular truth from 
a general principle ulrcady known. It is opposed to 
induction, widen consists in rising from particular 
I ruths to tho determination of a general principle. 
The principle of deduction is that things which agree 
with the same thing agree with one another; of induc¬ 
tion, that in the same substances, iu the same circum¬ 
stances, from the sumn c.iuae.t, the same ofi'eols will 
follow, llefore we can deduce a particular truth, wo 
niuvt fio in possession of tho general truth, which may 
fie acquired cither intuitively, m which cose it is com¬ 
monly called an axiom, or hr mduction, when it is called 
•i secondary axiom, principle, law, or form. Deduction, 
when it uses the tormcr kind of truth, is demonstration 
or science; while truths drawn from tho latter kind 
are oonliugcut and relative, admitting of correction 
by increased knowledge. The mathematical aud meta¬ 
physical sciences are founded ou deduction; tho phy¬ 
sical sciences rest on induction.— Ktf. Fleming's Vo¬ 
cabulary of Philoeopht/, 

Deed, dede (Sax, died), a formal document, on paper 
or parchment, duly signed, sealed, aud delivered. 
When inode l>y one party only, a deed is called a deed 
poll; when several parties are concerned, an indenture, 
k dood poll is out even, or polled, ut tho edges. Tho 
form commences in themodoof a declaration,—“Know 
all men by these presents, that," Ac. The form ap¬ 
propriated to au indenture, or a deed among several 
parties, is,—“ This indenture, m^de, &e., between, Ac., 
Witneseeth,” Ac. A. properly-arranged deed of con¬ 
veyance usually consists of the fallowing parts i—First, 
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the date and names of the partial; secondly, the 
recitals in which the intentions of the parties aiul 
former transactions with regard to the suno are re¬ 
counted as far as neecssary. Then the operative part, 
consisting of the habendum, which defines the estate 
or interest to lm granted; the tenendum, usually 
* joined with tho hnhendtun, but it is unnecessary, since 
tho tenure is never expressed, except upon a sub-grunt 
or leaso reserving rent; the reddendum, or the reser¬ 
vation of some new thing, such as rent to the grantor; 
next come tho conditions, if any, annexed to the grant, 
the covenants, and the conclusion, which mentions I he 
execution, &o. A deed must, bo signed and sealed by 
the grantor, and by the grantee also, if any agreement 
or covenant is entered into by him. 'l'he delivery of a 
deed completes its efficacy, and thcnco it taken cll'cct, 
A deed is good although it mentions no date, or has a 
false or impossible dale, provided the real daio of its 
delivery can 1 ms proved. After execution, a deed may 
become void by erasure, interlineation, or other altera¬ 
tion in any material part; but, generally, such altera¬ 
tions are presumed to hn\ e been made before execution. 
— Jiff. Wharton's Lam lexicon. 

Di.ttM.sTrn. (See Doomstkh ) 

. Di fu. dter (Sax. dear) (Cervix), a Linmean gen. of 
ruminant quadrupeds, constituting tho laiiulv (Vr- 
vidtr. The chief characteristics of tho deer tube me, 
gracefulness of form, ilectness, mid nciitnc-i and 
strength of limb ; they hivvo a long nook, nnuU hen,I, 
which is carried high, largo full eyes, ami large ears; 
they have no cnttiug teeth in the upper, but eight in 
the lower jaw; the males have usually two short canines 
in the upper, but neither sex has tiny in the lower jaw. 
They are distinguished from all other ruminants hy 
their branching untlers, or horns, which, in most ot the 
species, exist in the male only. Unliko tho horns of 
the ox, tho antlers of the deer are deciduous, fulling oil' 
every year after the breeding season, nud renewed be¬ 
fore that exciting period again returns. Uncli year, 
until tho animal ut tains old nge, the hurra increase m 
size both in breadth of palmntiun and number ol 
branches ; when, however, the animal grows so old as 
to cease to be aficcted at one Benson more than aunt her, 
the horns, although renewed, diminish in .-,/ei.teiuh 
renewal. It has been clearly ascertained that the size 



and development of the antlers are closely connected 
with the sexual svstem. The deer's horns are produced 
by an notion analogous to that by which injuries to the 
bones are repaired. The process loaning the base of 
the horn is covered by a skin, beneath which a sort of 
inflammation i? set up; this produoea cartilaginous mat- 
ter, which increases rapidly iu amount, gradually be¬ 
comes ossified, and finally towns the horn, winch, when 
mature, is still covered with the vosoular skin lieneath 
which it has been formed. Thia, however, dries up and 
peels off soon alter the complete development ot the 
organs, and the lattefthcn consist of bare bone. 1 ho 
growth of tho horn is attended by considerable boat, 
mud the blood-vessels which supply the head enlarge in 
ri« It is rather curious that cast horns are seldom or 
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never found iu localities even where It is certain that 
hundreds of antlers must hove been shed. This, how¬ 
ever, is not the only instance tif the mysterious die* 
appearance of osseous matter. In the forests of Cey km, 
where hundreds of elephants must die in the coarse ot" 
a single year, the skeleton of that gigantio animal it, 
as is related on eminent authority, nicer found, (Set- 
JitsmiAsr.) The species of Corvid® are venr numer¬ 
ous, and dispersed gem-rally through the world, except* 
big Australia-iml tun south of Africa. Deer are pretty 
uniformly clothed with hair longer arid thicker on those 
which inhabit cold, than those which inhabit hatoli* 
mates. The ancient customs and laws of “voneric, * 
that noble science which our ancestors looked upon a* 
one of the first itccomphshmentsof the high-bred noble, 
and a knowledge of winch was essential tn uis education, - 
were iormul un.l technical to a most nbsurd degree. A 
few of tho terms betokening the different ages of the 
stag mid bind are still retained, though somewhat 
altered. The young of ciLhcrscx is called a calf. After 
a lew month-, "the male heroines distinguished by the 
grow th of thi'.bosscts, or frontal protuberances on which 
the horns uiv afterwards developed, which, during the- 
first year, are morely rounded luiohs; from whence be 
takes the name of "linobbcr." In the second year 
l hey are longer and pointed, and are called dogs, and 
the animal lorn now tho name of “llroekct. 1 In 
llu- third jear, the first, or 4 row antler, has made its 
iippearunee, and tho deer becomes u “ Spayod." Itv 
the fourth the lez antUr is added, and be is then termed 
a " St aggnnl.” He is a stag in the fifth year, when tho 
third antler, or *■ Koyal," appears; and iu the sixth, 
the commenc-emenlof tho tur rogal, or erown,is formed, 
when he takes the name of hart, and retains it through 
Ids life. At tins time he is called a hurt or stag of ten, 
probably because tlm brandies, including the «*r reyaf, 
Irvquently amount to that number. After the seventh 
year he is said to bo crocked, or palmed, or crowned, 
according to tlie number of brandies composing the 
xitr miittl. Tiio ft-mule is » cu(/’ iu the first year, a 
iirurkit'n titter in the second, and ill the third, and 
afterwards, a hind.— lie/. Hell's liritith (iundrupede. _ 
I)j:i;h Mot-sH, fleer'-nioiti (ilerioun), u geu. of Ameri¬ 
can rodent quadrupeds. The dcerniousuis common in 
Can,ids. It is alioiit the size of a mouse, with a very 
long tad, und very long and Blender hind legs. It is 
capable of mulcing leaps of four or five yards. It bur¬ 
rows, anil passes the winter in a lel nargic State. 

Dm u-hiai.kino, etiiirk’-iuq (Sax. thslcau, to Step 
slow ly), a method of hunting the deer in such wild and. 
precipitous countries as render the pursuit of them 
with dogs and horses impossible!?It is a very favourite- 
sport in .Scotland, and it requires in the_sportsman 
patience, pci icvi-i- .aeo, anil exertion, beiug at the 
same time attended with no slight amount of danger, 
through the nature of tlie localities where the game is 
found. The localities of deer-stalking aro principally 
confined to the Highlands of Scotland, and conse¬ 
quently embrace some magnificent scenery. The 
stratagem# of drer-stulknrs to get. within reach of their 
cautious prey are very varied. Tho oxtreme wariness 
of tho red doer is such that it requires the utmost 
circumspection to advatipo towards them. When they 
are approached, it must always be done on the leeward, 
side, as tho quick scanting powers of the deer would 
soon apprise him of tho prcsenco of a sportsmen who- 
came on tho windward side. A circuit of some miles i(- 
oi'teu necessary, in order that thn -Calkers may approach 
the deer undetected. After having arrived at the given, 
point, it is often found necessary to gain another more 
completely concealed from the w ary sentinel of theherd, 
one being nl» ays especially on the look-oat to gnhra, 
the whole against surprise. It is necessary,therefore, 
that tho stalking party in these ease* should lie down 
until tlie berd have turned into another situation, Tho 
best rifles are nsed m the sport, and the dogs employed 
are well bred and thoroughly trained to the work. 
Two or three couples are required, and they are mostly 
of tho true, strong Grampian deer-dog breed, differing- 
Tory slightly from the Scotch or Irish greyhound.—-Bel.- 
The Art qf Deer-Stalking, by William Scrape, Esq., 

FviLvSt 

De Facto, dtfSV4t > (last.), in Law,'signifies afhinjt 
actually done, that is, done In deed. A king de.ftpdo is 
one that is in actual possession of a crown, butwho. 




_ THE DICTION ABY OF _ 

_ Defa matio n _ Degradation _ 

ha* no legal right to the same ; in which Moae it is ideas purely simple cannot be properly defined, and 
opposed to a king tie jure (of right), who has aright words expressingless-complicated idea* are from their 
to a crown, but is out of possession. nature more perspicuous than those which express the 

Dmxumr, d»f-&-mai'-thun (Fr. Jifamer, to do- more complex ideas, 
fame, from Lat. d\JT<mo), in Law, is when a person DBraAGBATtow, df-Ut-grai'-thun (Lat.de, eoncern- 
npeaks scandalous things of another, aaof a magistrate, ing ; Jlagro, I bum), in ordinary language, u rapid 
whereby the person spoken against suffers in repu- combustion attended with ilanie and vapour. The 
tation. The party so offending is liable to be punished term, however, is generally applied to the sudden coin- 
according to the nature and quality of his offence; hustion of substances by throwing them into a red-hot 
sometimes liy action on the case at common law, some- crucible. 

times by statute, and sometimes by the ecclesiastical Deflexion op Rats of Lioht. (See Light.) 

law*. In some special cases, defamation is punishable Defobiutt, de-form'-e-te (Lot. dfbrmitae, from de, 

in the spiritual courts. (See Liam,, RnANUt.it.) and forma, a form), is the want of that regularity of 

Defaui.t, default' (Fr. dtfaut), in Law, generally form necessary to constitute the beauty or symmetry 
signifies the non-performance of that which ought to of an object. In the human subject deformities may 
have been done, inn special sense, however, i< denotes be cither congenital or acquired j t. «., occurring before 
thn uon-uppearuiice in court at. u day assigned. A or after birth. The subject of congenital deformities 
plaintiff is nonsuited who makes default in appearance 1ms recently received from medical men a grcHt degree 
in a trial at law; aud judgment may be had against a of attention, ami is usually treated of under the lirud 
defendant who makes default. of Teratology (Or. terai, a monster, and logo*, dis- 

Defkngb, defeat' (Fr.rhfi'iidre, to oppose ordenv), course), a term introduced by Geoffrey St. Hilaire, 
in Law, signifies popularly a justification or protection. Formerly various absurd notions were entertained on 
This was, however, not. its original signification, os its this subject, and a monstrosity was considered os the 
French derivation shows; il merely mount an opposing presage of some iiiisfie tnue, the warrant of div ine von- 
or denying by the defendant ol' the truth or validity gcance, the effect of tchoralt, &c. To these notions* 
of the plaintiff's complaint. A defence is m reality u they own their nar. >' monsters, from the Lnl. non- 
general assertion tbut the plaintiff bus m> ground of xtrare, to show, ’.odern research lias shown that 
action, which assertion is afterwards extended and these deformities are all to be traced to natural causes, 
maintained iu Ilia defendant's plea. which are generally reduced to two main divisions,—1. 

Defendant, defeud'-mU (Aug-Nor.), the purlv to the original malformation of the germ; or, a, to 
sued in n jiertoual action. It is distinguished Irani the subsequent deformation of the embryo by causes 
tern nit, the party sued in a real action. The term operating upon its development. To the, former class 
defendant is also Used to designate the person indicted arc attributed such malformation* ns arc repeatedly 
or otherwise proceeded against for any crime not produced by the, same parents, and hence are in soma 
amounting to felony. degree hereditary. Subsequent deformation of the 

Defender or tub Faith, defeu'-der, a title eon- embryo may be produced by various causes affecting 
fcrred by Dope Leo X. on Henry Yffl. for writing its development. A very prevailing opinion is that 
against mart in Lullin' in 1,121. Though subsequently deformities may be occasioned bv strong loeutal nr- 
rcealled by the pope, il was confirmed by net of pm- previous on tlu* mind ol the female during pregnancy, 
liameut, and has ever since been retained by the eove- t >f this, however, there is no satisfactory proof, and it 
reigns of this country. is generally discredited by medical men. Deformities, 

Defilading, dr-Ji-lni'-il!ug (from Fr.),inMil., a term however, are frequently produced by physical injuries 
applied to the urt of constructing works of defence, in suffered by the mother during pregnancy; aud lienee 
piieh a manner both as regards the direction and heigh! a strong mental impression may so affect the mother 
of the lines of rampart, that no portion may be cull-j physically us to transmit its effects to the Lotus. A 
laded, or swept* oiigits entire lenglli by afire from any third cause is attributed to diseases of the ovum and 
emiuenoc commanding the fortification, and that the firtus. A fourth, and assuredly a very general and 
parapet of the rampart maybe high enough to prevent frequent cause of malformation, consists in impeded 
tbo ititorior from being exposed to the direct, lire of the development of the foetus by some remote and un- 
enemy. The former ia called horizontal and the latter known cause. Those who wish to investigate this aub- 
vertical defilading. _ ject further will find a long and able article upon it in 

Defies, de-Jtle' (Ffk dffilcr, to march in file), the Todd’s “Cyclopicdia of Anatomy and Physiology," 
name given in Mil. to any narrow passage, whether il under the head Teratology. The various kinds of 
lie m dorp volley between two hills, u road between artificial deformities will be found treated of under 
liedgea, or even a at reet, along which troops can only their proper heads iu other parts of Hus work, 
inarch in column with a narrow front. DeI'Thk-dau, dej'-ter-dur (Persian), signifies, lite- 

Definition, dcf-e-visti'-nn (Lnt), literally signifies rally, a book-keeper, und in Persia and Turkey is the 
the laying down a boundary, and is applied to the title of the minister of finance. In Turkey he sits is 
giving or explaining the meaning of a word by meaus the divan, disposes of all the public money, and pub- 
of other words. A definition serves to show what belies firmans in his own name, without referring to 
notions are to be included, and, by inference, what to the grand vizier. 

be rejected, iu each word; and thus to afford, us far Deglutition, deg-loo-tiM-un (Lot. deglulitio, from 
as possible, a precise understanding of its meaning, deglutio, I swallow), is tbo net of swallowing, or the 
Definitions are usually distinguished into nominal and passage of a substance, either solid, liquid, or gaseous, 
real; the former merely explaining the meaning of front the mouth to the stomach. Though simple in 
terms, and thus belonging to grammars and diction- appearance, deglutition is yet the moBt complicated 
avies; the latter explaining the nature of the thing of all the muscular notions that serve for digestion. It 
itself, and coming within the province of logic. Real is effected by the contraction of a great number of 
definitions are divided into essentiul and accidental; muscles, and requires the concurrence of many Im- 
the former stating the primary und essentially con- porunt organs for its accomplishment. It is divided 
atituent parts of that which is to be defined; the latter into three stages. In the first, the food passes from 
laying down what are regarded as circumstances or the month to the pharynx; in the second, it passes 
properties belonging to it. Essentiul definitions are the opening of the glottis, that of the nasal organs, 
again divided into physical and logical, the former und arrives at the (Esophagus; and in the third it 
enumerating such parts as are actually separable, the passes through this tube and enters the stomach, 
setter thn separate ideas in them! ml that go to complete The first of these is purely voluntary; tho second is 
the abstract notion represented by thn word; namely, not so, but is an action of the rellex lunction; the 
i uffT®' 181 '* u ^e difference. The conditions of a good third is altogether involuntary, being due to the 
definition arei—1. That it be adequate, neither too irritability of the cesophagus, which, by a series of 
narrow, and thus only applicable to u part instead of a muscular contractions and. expansions, fbraes Hie sub- 
whole, nor too extensive, to iuolude a whole instead of stance downwards. 

a part ; 8. that it he clearer, i e., consisting of ideas Dbobadation, deg '- ru - dai'-seM (Lat. de , down, and 
less complex than the thing defined ; and 3. that it be qradut, a step), is the net of depriving or stripping a 
expressed in a suitable number of words, in opposition person for ever of a dignity or degree of honour. The 
te prolixity, or excessive brevity. Words expressive of degradations of a peer, priest, knight, officer, &a., are 
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•11 performed with divers ceremonies, In the Cbnrcb 
of England a clergyman may be deprived of the holy 
orders which he formerly had, either summarily by word 
only, or solemnly, by divesting the party degraded of 
those robes or ornaments which were the ensigns of his 
degree. By canon 122, sentenoe of deposition from tbe 
ministry ean onlv be pronounced by tbe bishop, with 
tho assistance of his Mianoellor and tbe dean, if they 
can conveniently be had, or certain others. In the 
Romish church the person to be degraded nppears tic- 
fore the priest who is to perform the ceremony id his 
clerical vestments; those parts of tho hands which 
had been anointed are first slightly scratched with a 
knife or piece of glass; he is then successively stripped 
of his sacred ornaments and robes of office, is clothed 
in a lay habit, and then publicly handed over to tho 
secular judge, who is present to take him under his 
jurisdiction. 

Dbgbbe, dc-qree' (Lat. de, of or concerning; gradaf, 
a step; l<’r. digre), in universities, is n distinction 
conferred on the students or members of a university 
as a testimony of their proficiency in the arts or 
sciences, and entitling them to oertuin privileges. 
The onglu of degrees, like many other points i-.im- 
•nected mill the curly history of universities, is involved 
in obscurity. That they existed at a very eurlv period 
is unquestionable, but them is no reason to believe that 
they were co-eval with the earliest universities. Tho 
oldest degrees were those in arts; nndllio term bachelor, 
which designates the lowest degree in ouch faculty, 
would seem to justify ns in tracing the whole system of 
degrees to the university of Paris. Tho terms master 
and doctor wore origiuaUy synonymous, and worn 
eommonly given to persons engaged in teaching, and 
not ns titles conferred by authority after a proscribed 
course of study or a formal examination. Afterwards 
tho term master was restricted to teachers of the 
liberal arts, and tho title of doctor wus assumed by the 
teachers of theology, law, nnd medicine. The masters 
and doctors afterwards adopted certain rngiilufions, 
which were confirmed by public authority, to prevent 
unqualified persons from assuming their office; und 
hence these titles came to indicate a certain rank, and 
convey certain powers in tho body scholastic. IVlicn 
this took place, anil more especially when an initiatory 
stage was marked by the name of bachelor, the several 
designations vv ere called steps, or degrees (Lat. gradue ). 
Every graduate had an equal right of teaching pub¬ 
licly in the university the subjects competent to his 
fnculty up to the rank of Ins degree, and ho even in¬ 
curred an obligation to teach as u condition on which 
his degree was granted. Degrees are of two kinds ;— 
1. Ordinary, or those which are conferred upon the 
members of a university alter examination, and arc 
thus certificates of uttimiinent; and 2. Honorary, or 
those that are sorociimes conferred npon persons of 
distinction without nny examination. Degrees bear 
the same names, and, with some variation, the same 
relative academical rank, m most countries of Europe; 
but the modo of graining them, and their value at 
different universities us tokens of proficiency, vary 
greatly. In the English universities there are for arts 
the degrees of bachelor and master, and for the higher 
faculties bachelor aud doctor. The degree of doctor 
in philosophy, granted by some of tho foreign univer¬ 
sities, is of modern introduction.—(A>e Universities, 
und the several articles on special universities; as those 
of Cambridge, London, Oxford, Ac.)—Ref. Encyclu- 
pathn Britan nieu, srt. Universities. 

Dbgrrk.— In Hath., the circle ia divided into 
60 equal parts, called degrees; each degree into 
60 equal parts, called minutes; each minute into 60 
seconds, each second into 60 thirds; and so on. {See 
Circle, Tbigonombtby.) In Astron. and Geog., 
tho imaginary great circles that are supposed to 
be described on the surface of the earth, and on 
tho apparent surface of the heavens, are similarly 
divided, to aid us in effecting astronomical and geo¬ 
graphies! calculations, and in determining the po¬ 
sition of stars and other oelestial bodies on the latter, 
and the situation of places on tbe former. These divi¬ 
sions are known as decrees of latitude and longitude, 
according to the direction in which they are measured. 
Degrees of latitude aro measured from the equator 
towards the north end south poles, along the meridian, 


or any greataoirde in a phma perpendicular to that Of 
the equator. They are numbered, jh either 
from the equator, from 6 s to W». As tho ear Lb isifot 
a complete sphere, the length of a degree of latitude Ji 
not exactly the same at all parts of the earth's surfre#, 
being rather less at the equator than at the poles; for 
nil practical purposes, however, they are assumed to. 
be canal everywhere, having a mean lengtHmf 60 geo¬ 
graphical miles, or 60* 1 English miles, which would 
be the case if the earth were spherical instead of beibfj 
an oblate spheroid. The small circles which are sup¬ 
posed to be described on the earth's surface through 
every degree of latitude, in planes parallel to that St 
tlic equator, arc called parallels of latitude. Degrees 
of longitude aro measured east and west along the 
equator, from tho meridian of Greonwich on the ter¬ 
restrial globe, and from the first point of Aries on tho 
celestial globe, and aro numbered in either direction 
from the points that have been indicated from 
180". Each degree of longitude is 60 geographical 
miles, or Olfl English miles at tho equator. It may 
tie deilned as the aro intercepted between two meri¬ 
dians or great circles that interseot each other af tho 
poles at an angle of 1°. It will readity ho seen, that 
ns tho meridians aro at Gtl geographical milea* distance 
from each other at the equator, and meet in a point at 
tho poles, tho degrees of longitude become leu and 
less m length as they aro measured along every suc¬ 
cessive parallel of latitude between the equator and 
tbe poles, Tho following table shows tho length of a 
degree of longitude in English miles measured along 
every fifth parallel of latitude,—tbe distance at which 
parallels ot latitude aro usually inserted in maps of 
ordinary size. The table is calculated on the supposi¬ 
tion that tho earth is Bphericul. 


lie? of 

KnglbtU 

lleif. or 

EnjflUh 
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English 

ivufc. 

Milei. 

Lilt. 

Mill**. 

],Ut. 
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0 .... 

.. «n-io 

35 ... 
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70 ... 

.. 23-00 

6 .... 
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40 ... 

.. G2'S5 

75 ... 
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10 .... 
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•15 ... 
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55 ... 

.. 39'58 

00 ... 

.. 0-00 

2 r, .... 

. (la-w 

60 ... 

.. 31-50 



:io .... 

. 5975 

65 ... 

.. 2915 




It should be romembered, that in describing the potl- 
| tion of a place on tho earth's surface we must mention 
the latitude os north or south of the equator, and tho 
longitude us east or west of the iirst meridian. In 
most countries geographers assume the the meridian 
of the capital as t he first meridian. 

Djigrkb, in Alus., » name given to each lino and 
space contained iu the stuff. There are nine degrees; 
vi/., five lines and four spaces ; when a greater number 
are required, short lUrallol lines, called ledger-lines, UM 
added, either above or below tho staff. A melody ia 
said to proceed by degrees when it ascends or descends 
to the next line or space. 

JiKome, Theoretical, in Mus., the difference ot 
position or elevation between liny two notes. Theo¬ 
retical degrees are of two kinds, viz., conjunct and dis¬ 
junct ; they ore called conjunct when two notes are ah 
situated us to form the interval of a second, and dtsjunot 
when they make a third or any greater interval; 

Dkukejbsof Nobility. {See Nomuxr.) 1 

Dbii (.cation. {See Apotheosis.) . 

I Hi Gratia , de'-i grai'-theu-ii {L at., by the grace of 
God), is a formula a inch sovereigns odd to their title, 
and which ia taken from an expression of tho apostle 
l'aui in tho New Testament. It was first used by the 
clergy in the time of Constantine tbe Great, as an ex- ■ 
pression of dependence) upon tbe grace of God, and 
afterwards the higher clergy came to use along with 1 it 
the addition, it apostolical sedit (by the grace of God 
and the apostolic see). In the time of the Corlovin- 
gisn race tho secular princes also assumed it; and in 
course of time it came to be regarded M assorting 
something like the divine right af kings and tkeir in¬ 
dependence of any earthly power. 

Dbijtacbiba, di-ud-kri'-dA, a gen. of the Griefes®. 
tribe, abundant in New Zeeland, where it inhalrita de¬ 
caying trees and chinks and enmities in old woodwork. 
It it carnivorous, and its bite is very severe. 

Dsmrosopson*, dipt-nas'-o.flsts {fit. dtimon, a 
feast, and eopkietu, a sophist), was a name giveh to 
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an anoiau t sect of philosopher* famous for their learned 
conversation at meals. Athenmus baa left a collection 
ol'Asa, which bears the title of JJeipnosophutit, 
Dsiscaii, de-is'-l-of, thenumeof a ceremony originally 
used in the Dnudical worship of Britain, and consist* 
ing of the Druids, accompanied by all the worshippers, 
ip^oceedingJftom east to west, according to the course 
of the suo?threp times round the altar. It invariably 
formed part of tho public offices of their religion, and 
was prese rved as a eeremouy on various occasions long 
after DruUlism lmd disoppeared. In some parts, 
oven douu to a late period, it was customary for tho 
people to testify their respect for their chieftain by 
performing this ceremony vound his person. 

Deism, or Theism, Je'-ism (Lut. dev*. Or, iheos, 
God), properly means beltefin a Ood, ns opposed to 
atheism. Strictly speaking, the two words are syuon* 
yraous, bnt custom has made a distinction between 
them, tho former being generally used in a bad, the 
latter in a good sense. In this view a deist is one who 
believes only in a supreme being, rejectingOhristiunity 
and denying revelation. A theist, on the other hand, 
is applied to all that believe in one God. The name 
of Deist seems to have been first assumed ns the do- 
nomination of ft party by some gentlemen inh'ruuco 
mid Italy about the middlo of tho Kith century; and 
Virel, an eminent reformer, in his epistle dedicatory 
prefixed to tho second volume of his “ Instruction 
Chrdtieune," published in 1683, mentions certain per- 
sons who called themselves by a new name,—that of 
DeiBts. These persons were desirous of disguising in 
this way tlieir opposition to Christianity under a more 
honourable title than that of atheist. Tho first ileis- 
tieo) writer of any note that, appeared in this country 
was Herbert of Chcrbury, who flourished in the 17th 
century. Ho was the first to form deism into a system, 
asserting the suUleieney of natural religion, and hence 
-discarding revelation ns useless und unnecessary. The 
five fundamental articles of lus system wore:—1. That 
there is one supreme God; 2. that he is chiefly to he 
worshipped: 3. that piety and virtue urc tho princi¬ 
pal part of his worship; t. Iliat we must, repent of 
onr sins, and if wo do so, God will pardon them ; and 
0. that there are rewards for good men and punish¬ 
ments for bod MOD, both here and hereafter. Among 
tho more noted of those who have followed in his steps 
may be mentioned Ilobbes, lllount, Toland, Collins, 
Woolston.Tindal, Morgan, Chubb, Bulingbrokc.llumc, 
Gibbon, l*aine, nnd, «e may add, Lord Shaftesbury. 
In France, Voltaire, Houssonu, Condoreet, and many 
others, have rendered themselves conspicuous by their 
deisticol writings. Dr. Clarke distinguishes four kinds 
of deists:—1. Those who believe in the existence of an 
infinite and eternal being, who oreated the world with¬ 
out concerning himself with the government of it. 2. 
Those wbobeliovein the being nnd natural providence of 
God, but denylbe difference of actions ns morally good 
<-r evil, which is merely established by human laws. 
Cod taking no ooncern with them. 3. Those who, 
inving light apprehensions concerning tho nature, at¬ 
tributes, and tul-goveruitig providence of God, yet con¬ 
sider them as of such a nature that we can form no true 
judgment nor argue with any certainty regarding them, 
denying the immortality of the soul, nnd alleging that 
the present life is tho whole of human existence. And 
•1. tuoso vrho believe in the existence, perfections, and 
providence of God, the obligations of natural religion, 
nnd astute of future retribution, on the ovidcnco of the 
light of nature, without a divino revelation. Deism 
lias assumed Mirions forms, usually taking its character 
trom thouge in which it was. Atone time it denied 
the historic evidences for the truth of Christianity; at 
■.mother, the credibility of miraelee; again if. denied 
t he necessity or possibility of a rerelation, nnd anon 
the character of the rerelation itself. Formerly deism 
was a rude, repulsive erention, destroying the distinc¬ 
tion between right and wrong, depriving man of all 
hope of a hereafter, and giving him no aim for life but 
sensual pleasure. Now it has assumed a more pleas¬ 
ing and seductive form. The Biblo is indeed a reve- 
lation, but it is such a revelation as is to be met with 
in other works ; the writers were inspired, but it is 
such an inspiration as eharaeterixes men of genius in 
■every age. Minos and Moses were equally inspired to 
ttttko laws, David and Pindar to write poetrv, Newton 
680 


_ Delirium _ 

and Isaiah, Leibnifc and Paul, had eaoh only various 
forms of the one spirit from God most high. ( Set In* 
srmnoir, Birsunos, Bauouausv.) 

Dsn Osussss Commission, del lertd'-t-rt, is a phrase 
borrowed from the Italian, and employed in mercan¬ 
tile law to denote aa additional premium charged by a 
factor or agent, in consideration of which he guarantees 
the solvency of the purchaser, and thus becomes per¬ 
sonally liable for the price of the goods sold. 

Dbleuatb. (See Dnr.xoarioN.) 

DianaiTHB, Court or, del 1 -e-gaits, was formerly 
the highest oourt of appeal in ecclesiastical and mari¬ 
time onuses in England. This court was created by 
Henry VIII. for tho purpose of hearing appeals from 
ecclesiastical courts, a right which had previously been 
held bv the pope. It was so called because the judges 
had delegated to them their powers by commission 
under the great seal. In ordiiiarycasoH.it was com¬ 
posed of three common-law judges and three civilians, 
hut in special cases a fuller commission was sometimes 
issued. Tins court was abolished by 2 & 3 Will. IV, 
r. !)2, and its powers transferred to tho king in council. 
By 3 & ■! Will. IV. c. 41, its powers arc now exercised 
by the judicial committee of the privy council. 

Gi r,i r, mtur, del-e-g than (Lut. delei/atia, from 
delegn, T refer, or comi:i 1 >), is properly tho investing 
one with authority to i it for another, und has henoo 
come to be upphea to a body of persons deputed thus 
to act. Before the present constitution of the United 
Stales of America was adopted, tho persons consti¬ 
tuting tho eongress at Philadelphia were culled dele- 
gnt'-s; und the lmdv of representatives of a state in 
eongress arc still called the delegation of a state. In 
Maryland nnd Virginia, wbal in most of Die other 
slides is called tho House of Representatives is there 
called t ho 11 ouse of Delegates. Tho name of delegate is 
also given to Die representatives sent to tlio congress 
of tho United Slates from territories not yet formed 
into states. In the States of tho Church, iu Venice, 
mid Lombardy, the term deleyazione is applied to the 
governing court of a province as well as to the pronnee 
dsiilf. Prior to (ho recent political changes in Ittdv, 
there were nine diilegazioui in Lombardy and eight in 
Venice, each of which was presided over by a delegate, 
a vice-delegate, and an adjunct. By a deoreo of 181tf 
tho Papal (States were divided into seventeen delegn- 
tione ; hut this uiimber has been several times altered. 
Tiie delegate, according to the old system, must always 
be e. prelate, nnd is appointed directly by the pope. If 
it cardinal, lie lias the Ullo of legate, and his province 
is called a legation. 

Dniv, or Drlst, delf, a kind of coarse porcelain, 
originally manufactured at the town of Delft, iu Hol¬ 
land. It hits been superseded, even in Holland itself, 
by the superior manufactures of England, aud the im¬ 
proved taste in the making of pottery introduced by 
Wedgwood, The town of Delft has now entirely lost 
us rrpututinn for pottery: at present, not more than 
two hundred persons are engaged in tho earthenware 
factories. 

Dkuijokscbncb, del-t-bnetf-em (Lat.), the pro¬ 
perty possessed by certain substances of absorbing 
water from the atmosphere and becoming liquid in it. 
Advantage is taken of this property in the case of 
chloride of calcium, which is much used by chemists 
for drying gases, and far promoting the crystallisation 
of other less deliquescent salts. Tho damping of com¬ 
mon salt in wet weather is an instance of thedeliques- 
cent property of the chloride of magnesium always 
contained in it as au impurity. 

Delirium, de-ltr'-e-t/m (Lat. from delitro, I rave or 
am furious), is a confusion of ideas, which occurs in 
the progress of certain diseases, from disturbed func¬ 
tion of the brain. Sometimes the term is employed 
to include every form of mental alienation; but gene¬ 
rally a distinction is made between insanity and 
delirium, tho latter occurring principally in fever and 
inflammatory diseases, while tne former is unattended 
by these disorders. (See IusiirtrT.) The insane 
usually display all the external appearances of health, 
and have the digestive and natritive functions in a 
sound state. In the delirious, on the other hand, all 
the cerebral functions see severely affected; there are 
no correct sensations, eonnected ideas, or passions; no 
regular voluntary motions; tittle dr oo intelligence or 
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recollection. The patient i» almost « stranger to 
everything that surrounds him, as veil as to himself. 
Delirium may be either violent and frantic (dalifiitm 
fttox), as in acute inflammation of the membranes of 
the brain, or low and muttering (tvpkomaiUa), as in 
low fever. • It supervenes on fever during any part of 
its course. It ooeurt in the hot state of some inter¬ 
mittent*, but rarely makes its appearance in typhoid 
or continued fever until the disease baa reached its 
height. It sometimes ocoars suddenly, without any 
previous indication: bat more frequently it is preceded 
by keadaohe, throbbing of the tcmplea, a flushed and 
oppressed countenance, Ac. l'he patient is at first 
delirious during the short and imperfect periods of 
Bleep, or immediately after lie is roused, becoming, 
when fully awakened, more clear and comparatively 
collected. By degrees this lucid interval becomes Jess 
perceptible; the individual becomes more and more 
incapable of reflection and mental exertion, and gra¬ 
dually loses the power of recognising the persons und 
■objects which surround him. When delirium is ubout 
to terminate fatally, sensibility becomes more and 
more impaired, until all conscious feeling seems to be 
lost. Inarticulate moaning succeeds to delirious uico- 
lvcrence, the patient loses in a great measure sight end 
hearing; the mouth and tougne nro dry, yet the 
patient no longer complains of thirst; tbo pupils be¬ 
come scarcely contractile; black spots, like flics, 
appear before the patient's eye, ami I lie evacuations 
escape without consciousness. As delirium is rat her a 
8ymptom of disease than a disease itself, its treatment 
necessarily forms port of that of the disease on v, Inch 
it Bupcrvencs, and will therefore fall to be noticed 
under these heads. 

DmmtiM Tkrmens, Demutum ICjbriositatts, or 
Mania a Potu, is a disease of the brain usually caused 
by an abuse of spirituous liquors, but sometimes also 
by great mental anxiety and loss of sleep; or it may 
result from bodily injuries or accidents, loss of blood, 
&C. Delirium sometimes makes its appearance in 
consequence of a single debauch ; but more frequently 
it is the result of protracted or long-continued liitcin- 
ernnee. It usually segment's on a fit of intoxication; 
ut it not unirequently occurs, also, when tin- habitual 
■drunkard omits nis accustomed draught. Tin- approach 
of tm allack is almost, invariably preceded by the 
patient being remarkably irritable, with irelfulness 
of mind and mobility of body. Ho heroines very 
nervous and uneasy; is startled by any sudden 
noise, tbo opening of a door or the entrance of 
a visitor; is restless; tbo hands and tongue are 
tremulous; ho complains of inability to sleep, and 
if lie dozes for a moment, ho is awakened by fright¬ 
ful dreams. Soon delirium manifests iinalf: if ques¬ 
tioned, the patient often answers rightly enough; but 
ifleft to himself, he begins to talk or mutter; hois 
surrounded by frightful or loathsome animals; is pur¬ 
sued by some one who bus a design upon his life; lie 
has terrible and ghastly visions. Though most com¬ 
monly of a frightful or terrifying character, the de¬ 
lirium is not always so i occasionally the appearances 
nro droll and ludicrous, and the patient seems amused 
by them; ut other times it turns on some matter ot 
business, as settling of accounts or telling of money, 
and the patient is in a perpetual bustle, and his hands 
are constantly full of business. The predominant 
emotion with the delirious patient is fear, and in his 
ciiorts to escape from' an imaginary enemy, be may be 
guilty of a murderous assault, or, as is more frequently 
the case, may take bis own life; and lienee he requires 
to be very carefully watched. "The strong features 
of this complaint," says Dr. Watson, “ nro sleepless¬ 
ness, a busy bat not angry or violent delirium, constant 
chattering, a trembling or the hands, and an eager and 
fidgety employment of them. . . . The tongue is moist 
ami creamy; the pulse, though frequent, is soft; the 
skin is perspiring, and moat commonly the patient is 
drenched in sweat." The delirium continues until the 
patient sinks into asleep, from which be awakes com¬ 
paratively rational, or dies from exhaustion. In such 
cases death is often sadden, the patient rising for some 
trivial purpose, and falling ia a faint, from which be 
never recovers; or at length, after passing many nights 
without sleep, ha sinks into a state of coma, which 
terminates in death. This disease, however, is rarely 
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fatal, unUss where the strength of the Patient lias been 
seriously impaired by long-continued excesses. The 
great remedy is sleep, and the best means of iOdmring 
this ia by opium, which Is to be given in luge doefcs,* ‘ 
and frequently repeated, until the desired effect fol¬ 
lows. Sometimes it is necessary, in order to procure 
sleep, if the patient isin a very exhausted state, or if 
the disease has been brought on by tho eoasation of on 
accustomed stimulus, to allow the patient a certain 
quantity of his ordinary beverage; but this should not 
be continued longer than ho can do without it. Ohio- 
roform has also been recommended as a means of pro* 
curing sleep when opium fails. This disease is to bo 
carefully distinguished front inflammation of the brain,. 
with which it lilts many symptoms in comrnou; for 
bleeding, which is resorted tit in the latter disease 
would bo of the utmost duuger in this. 

Dkitvkhv, rfe-liV-er-r (Ft. lUlierer, to deliver), Is 
the (ill h and last of the several pans that go to make ■ 
up ttic business and art of the orator, the others being 
invention, disposition, embellishment, and memory t 
invention, in order to And out what to say; disposition, 
m order to arrange in a proper manner; embellish- 
ment, to deck it in proper language; memory, to retain 
it; und delivery, to give tl forth with dignity and grace. 
The ancient masters of oratory looked upon delivery tm 
occupying a most important pluco in the art. It is 
mini of Demosthenes that when asked what was tlio 
lirst point in oratory, he answered, delivery; and the 
second, delncry ; und the third, still delivery. “De¬ 
lis orv," says Cicero, “ has tho sole and supreme power 
in oratory. Without it a speaker of tho highest mental- 
capacity cun lm held m no esteem ; si biin one of 
moderate abilities, with this quantisation, may surpass 
even those of the highest talent." Though, from tho 1 
character of the people uud of the times in which we 
live, delivery nmy not now bo entitled to the same 
attention that it iormeriy reeeii oil, yet it only requires 
a little consideration to sco that it is one of great 
importance to the public speaker, and is entitled to a 
much greater degree of attention than it at present 
receives. If the cud of all public speaking is to per* 
amide,—to con try our own ideas and cmotiouB to those 
whom wo nddiuHB, then our voice, looks, and gestures 
interpret our ideas uud emotions not live than words 
do,—nnr, the impression they make upon others is 
frequently much greater than any words can make. 
An expressive look, a passionate cry, often speak 
much more eloquently Ilian nuy words. Words are 
only arbitrary conventional symbol* of our ideas; but 
tone and gesture uro tbo language of nature. “ JEvery 
emotion of tho mind,” says Cicero, “hasfromnatiireilg 
oun pi cultar look, tone, and gesture; and thewhole 
frame of a man, und his whole countenance, and the 
variations of his voice, sound like strings in a musical 
instrument, just us -gey arc moved by the affections 
of the mmd." Anger, for instance, uBSiunes a par¬ 
ticular tone of voice,—acute, vehement, and with fre¬ 
quent breaks; violence lias another tone,—strained, 
vehement, impetuous, with a kind of forcible excite¬ 
ment; feai is desponding, hesitating, abject; lament* 
ution and bewailing, flexible, full, interrupted, in 
a voiec of sorrow; pleasure, unconstrained, mild, 
tender, cheerful, languid; trouble, a sort of gravity 
nit bout lamentation, opp-essed, as it were, with one 
heavy tnufnrm sound. “On all these emotions a ' 
proper y sturc ought to attend; not the gesture of 
the stage, expressive of mere words, but one showing 
tho whole force and meaning of a passage; not by 
gesticulation, hut by cmphntic delivery, by a strong 
and manly exercise of the longs; not imitated front 
the theatre and acters, but rathe;;from the camp end 
tiie palteitra.” The first great object with every pubtia 
speaker should be to gpeuk so as to bo folly and easily 
understood by ell who hear himi and in order to this, 
the four chict requisites are a due degree of loudness 
of voice, distinctness, slowness, and propriety of pro¬ 
nunciation. Power of votoe it doubtless, in coed 
measure, a natural gift; but yet It may be mnon im¬ 
proved by art. The great object in to speak so as to 
bo heard by all, and yet so easily and naturally 4$ „■ 
neither to fatigue himself no* to teem to speak with - 
pstn. The next important thing in a speaker isdis* - 
tinctneas of articulation. Ho' ought to make every ” 
syllable, and even every letter of the Word which he ’ 
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pronounces, be distinctly heard; and attention to this 
will do more to compensate for ionduesa than is com* 
mostly imagined, in the third place, slowness of 
speech is to be studied; for the opposite confounds 
all articulation and all meaning. It gives weight and 
dignity to the discourse, and is of great assistance to 
the voice, by the ponses and rests which it affords. It 
also assists the speaker iu preserving a due command 
of himself; whereas a rapid and hurried manner is apt 
to excite that flutter of spirits which is the greatest 
enemy to correct delivery. The speaker must, iu the 
fourth place, attend to propriety iu pronunciation, or 
the giving to every word which tie utters that sound 
which the most polite usage of the language appro¬ 
priates to it. There are other points that requiro to 
he attended to by all who would speak with grace and 
force, so as to please and move the audience; the chief 
of which are emphasis, pauses, tones, and gestures. 
On the right management of the emphasis depend the 
whole life and spirit of a discourse; and by an abuse 
of emphasis the meaning is often rendered ambiguous 
or perverted. In order to acquire the proper manage¬ 
ment of emphasis, Iho great rule is for the speaker to 
study to attain a just conception of the force and spirit 
of what he is going to say. The most frequeut uiid 
prinoip&l use of pauses itt to mark the divisions of the 
sense, and, at the same time, to allow the speaker to 
draw breath ; and the proper adjustment of them is 
one of the nioest and moHt difficult accomplishments in 
delivery. Tone consists in tho modulation of the voice, 
the notes or variations of sound which we employ iu 
publie speaking. Of the importance of this wo have 
already spoken. A speaker cannot successfully convey 
his owu sentiments and emotions to lus hearers, unless 
ho utter them in such away ns to show that he feels 
them. The great rule hero is to tallow nature, and to 
consider how she teaches us to utter any sentiment or 
feeling of tlio heart. (Jestore, or action, ns it is fre¬ 
quently termed, is of great importance to the orator 
“Action,” says Cicero, “winch, by its own powers, 
displays the movements of the soul, affects all man¬ 
kindand “ tho countenance is liovt m power to the 
voice, a ml is influenced by the motion of tho eyes." 
Tho great rule here, as in the previous ruse, is to 
attend to the looks and gestures in which earnestness, 
indignation, compassion, or any other emotion, dis¬ 
covers itself to most advantage in the common infer- 
course of men, and to take these for our models. For 
farther information on this subject, wo may refer to 
the Institutions of Quintilian, who, in the last chapter 
of tlia eleventh book, has go on niimv part a ul.ir rules 
concerning gesticulation, which modern writers have 
done little else than translate. 

Dku’iiin Classics, drl'./in, in Lit., is the name given 
to an edition of tlio Greek and Homan classics, pre¬ 
pared and commented upon by thirty-nine of the lies! 
scholars of the day, under the editorship of Ilussuet 
uudlluet, at the instigation of Louis XIV., for the 
bencilt of bis son the dauphin (iu mum Delphini ); 
whence their name. Manv of the particular works 
have been reprinted in this country, and are well 
known. 

Delphinium, dcL/in'-e-nm, in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to tho nnt. ord. ltnuuurulavKif. The seeds 
of D. ahipht/satiriit, commonly culled stiives-acro seeds, 
lmve been used for destroying vermin. They contain 
mi alkaloid milled d*lphinio, which is occasionally em¬ 
ployed medicinally as uu external remedy in rheumatism 
and neuralgia. 

Dfxviriffus, dtl-fi'-nut fLat. delphinnt, tho dolphin), 
imc of the original constellations made b.rAratus, an 
old Greek astronomer. It is close to the constellation 
Aqntla. 1 ts brightest star is ono between the third and 
fourth magnitude, and it has four of tho fourth mag¬ 
nitude. 

Dklta, del'd,;, the Greek letter A-—The lower 
Portion of Kcvpt, between the eastern and western 
brunches of the Mils and the sea, was, from its re- 
semblance to the letter above, called tho Delta. In 
modem times, whenever a river, before entering the 
eea, diverges so as to form a triangle, with the sea-line 
for the base, the alluvial deposit included by the three 
lines is called a delta. The existence of a delta at the 
mouth of a river depends not. to much on the amount 
of sediment held in suspension as on the presence or 
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absence of currents met with at the point of discharge. 
Deltas are not to be found where there are strong Ah 
tides; in snob case deposit is washed away. Butin 
sheltered beys and gulfs, in the Mediterranean Sea, 
where there ore scarcely any tides, and in inland lakes, 
deltas almost invariably ocour. 

Deltoid, del'-toiil (Gr. A delta), in Anat., is a 
muscle of the shoulder, which moves the arm either 
forward, backward, or upward. It is bo called from 
its resemblance to tho Greek letter delta. In Bot., the 
term deltoid is applied to a leaf of triangular form. 

Delvos, deV-yvjt (Lut. diluvium), is cither a partial 
or general overflow of water, flooding the land. It is 
generally applied to that great overflow of water nar¬ 
rated in Scripture, and commonly known as tho Flood. 
This great event is ordinarily calculated tobave occurred 
in the 1030th year after the Creation, and 2203years 
before Christ. We are told in Genesis (vii.) that all 
tho fountains of the great deep were broken up, and 
the windows of heaven were opened, and God unused 
it to rain forty days and forty nights upon tho earth; 
that, during that time tho waters increased and pre¬ 
vailed exceedingly upon the earth, and all the high bills 
ami mountains were covered fifteen cubits ami up¬ 
ward* ; tliut all flesh died that moved upon the earth, 
and every man sav. oah and those that were will! 
him in tho ark; tli . the waters prevailed upon tho 
earth an huiidred ai I Ufty days, uml at the end of that 
time they were abated, God having made a wind to 
puss over tho earth and assuage the waters ; the foun¬ 
tains also of tho deep and the windows of heaven being 
stopped, and the ruin from heaven restrained. 5(0ais 
entered the ark on the 17tli dav of tile second month; 
on the 17th day of the seventh month the ark rested 
upon the mountains of Ararat; and on the 1st day of 
the first month of the year following, the waters were 
dried up from tho earth, and about two months later 
tho earth itself was dried. Such is the concise account 
of tins great catastrophe given in sacred writ, n sub¬ 
ject which lias given rise to much discussion, and 
furnished materials for the cavillers at religion. With¬ 
out going into all the points connected with this subject, 
wo may briefly allude to a lew of them. Wo llnd in 
the legends uml traditions of most of the curlier races 
upon tho curth (tho Chinese, Hindoos, Persians, 
Greeks, Ac.) accounts of a similar catastrophe, and 
though sometimes they' lire in an allegorical lorm, yet 
they so closely resemble tho account given by Moses, 
that they have generally been regarded ns referring to 
the same event. Even tho Mexicans, Peruvians, and 
other ruder nations of tho new world, are represented 
ns having their traditions of the great deluge, nume¬ 
rous ingenious and fanciful theories were formerly 
given forth in order to explain the phenomena of tho 
Deluge; nnd early geologists believed tliat they found 
in tlm fossil remains imbedded in tho earth unques¬ 
tioned evidence of this universal destruction. So for 
was this the case, that infidel writers found themselves 
reduced to tho absurd shift of representing them as 
/«»«..« tiafurtr. So far as the testimony o I geology goes, 
we havo uo evidence that bears directly upon this sub¬ 
ject . Some of the ablest geologists are of opinion that 
the Delugo ns described by Moses bod been so gra¬ 
dual and of so short duration that it could have pro¬ 
duced comparatively little change upon the surface of 
the earth. " The simple narrative of Moses,” says tho 
late Dr. Fleming, of Edinburgh, “ permits me to 
believe that the vvuters rose upon the earth by degrees; 
that means were employed by the anther of the ca¬ 
lamity to preserve pairs of the laud animals; that tho 
flood exhibited no violent impetuosity, displacing 
neither the soil nor the vegetable tribes which it sup¬ 
ported, nor rendering the ground unfit for the culti¬ 
vation of the vine. With this conviction in my mind, 

I am not prepared to witness in nature any remaining 
marks of the catastrophe; and X find my respect for 
the authority of revelation heightened when 1 see on 
the present aurluce no memorials of the event.” The 
majority of the ablest scientific men and theologians 
are now, however, of opiuion that the Flood was only 
partial, and not universal. It was seat as a judgment 
of God against impious men, and there is no reason to 
believe that the humsu race usd then spread themselves 
ovor the entire surface of the globe. Tho word alt, in 
Accordance with Eastern phraseology, is not always in , 
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Scripture to-be taken in astrictly literal sense; end' 
hence, in the Mosaic account, there is nothing that 
can be regarded m contrary to the view of the Deluge 
being only partial. The object to be effected Was the 
destruction of ungodly men, end if there be no reason 
to conclude that they were at that early period exten¬ 
sively scattered abroad, we think there ie abundant 
evidence to show that God is always very economical 
of his means, and net er has recourse to great measures 
in order to effect what may be brought about by small. 
The opinion of a partial deluge has been taken up aud 
developed by Hugh kltllcr in bis last great work, the 
‘'Testimony of the Hocks," ‘'There is,” he says, “a 
remarkable portion of the globe, chiefly in the Asiatic 
comment, though it extends into Kurope, aud which 
is nearly equal to ull Europe in area, whose rivers 
(some of them, such uh the Volga, the Ural, the Sihou, 
the Koor, and the Araoo, are ol great size) do not fall 
into the ocean, or into any of the many seas which 
surround it,” but lose themselves in the eastern part 
of the truot in the lakes of u rainless district, and in 
the western fall into seas such us the Caspian and the 
Aral. In this region there are extensive districts still 
under the level of the oeeau. " Let us suppose," he 
• cbntinnes, “ the human family still amounting to seve¬ 
ral millions, though greatly reduced bv exteriiniiai mg 
wars and exhausting vices, were congregated in that 
tract of country which, extending eastward from Uie 
modern Ararat to far beyond the Sea of Aral, includes 
tho original Caucasian centre oi the race. Let us 
suppose that the hour of judgment, having at length 
arrived, the laml began gradually to sink, ns the tract, 
in the Run of Culeh Bank m the year 1819, or as the 
tract in the southern purt of North America, known as 
tho Sunk Country, sauk in the year 1821. .Further let, 
us suppose that the depression took place slowly and 
equally for forty days together, at the rate of nbout 
four hundred feet pel; duy, a rate not twice greater 
than that at which the tide rises in the Strutts of Ma¬ 
gellan, and which would have rendered itself apparent 
as a persistent iuwnrd flowing of the sea. Let us 
further eupposo that, (ram mayhap soma volcanic 
outburst coincident wilh the depression, and an effect 
of the same deep-seated ciuiho, the atmosphere was so 
affected that heavy drenching rams continued to de¬ 
scend during the whole time, and that though they 
could contribute but little to the actual volume of the 
flood, at most only some live or six inches per dav, 
they at least seemed to constitute one of its mam 
causes, and added greatly to its terrors, by swelling the 
rivers and rushing downward in torrents from tho 
bills. The depression which by extending to the 
Euxine Sea and the Persian Gulf on the one hand, and 
to the Gulf of Finland on the other, would open up, by 
three separate channels, the fountains of the great 
deep, and which included, let us suppose, an area of 
'about 2,000 square miles each way, would at the end 
Of the fortieth day be sunk in its centre to the depth 
of 16,000 feet, a depth sufficiently profound to bury 
the loftiest mountains of the district; and yet havjng 
a gradient of declination of but sixteen feet per mile, 
the contour of its bills and plains would remain appa¬ 
rently what they had been before. The doomed inha. 
bitants would see but the water rising along the moun¬ 
tain-sides, and one refuge after another swept away, 
till the hist witness of the scene would have disap¬ 
peared; and when, after 150 days bad come and gone, 
the depressed hollow would bare begun slowly to rise, 
and when, after the fifth month had passed, the ark 
woald bate grounded on the summit of Mount Ararat, 
all that could have been seen from the upper wibdnw 
of the vessel would be simply a boundless sea, rough¬ 
ened by tides now flowing outward with a reversed 
course toward the distant ocean by the three great 
outlets, which, during the period of depression, had 
given access to the waters. Noah would of course see 
that the fountains of the deep were stopped, and that 
the waters returned from off the earth continually; but 
whether the deluge had been partial or universal he 
could neither tee nor know.” 

Dbxaoogok, dtm'-i-gog (Gr. demo*, people, - aud 
atjogos, leader), wee applied, in ancient Greece, to 
eiian person* as by their abilities had great power in 
gaining over the moss of the people to their views, and 
thus obtained great influence in the state. This was 
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its original and proper signification; but it came after* 
wards to be applied in a bad sense to such as attempted 
to mislead, the people, and gain them over to thsfyqviil - 
selfish views, and who diduot hesitate tO T«sort to ■ 
deceit and falsehood for that purpose. In its original 
acceptation it was regarded as a most honourable ' 
designation, having been applied to Boion, Demos* .. 
thnics, and others of the most illustrious men of an* ■ 
tiquity; but it is now almost invariably used in a bad. 
sense. 

Druakd awn 8cr ply, ds-mand' tup-ply (Fr. H* 
mander, to domuud, from Lat. de, and Maude, I com¬ 
mand ; Fr. supplier, to supply, from Lat. tuppUo, 
l fill up, supply), in Pol it. Tscon., denote the M* 
lationship that subsists between the demand and 
supply of commodities,—that is, between consumption 
and production. A demand, iu this sense, is not 
simply a want, but it is a want leading one to UK* 
change the product of bis own labour for that of . 
other men,—an “ effective want,” as Adam Smith 
terms it. This demand not only leads to a supplyof 
the articles in demand, but it also leads to an increased 
production ou tho part of the buyers, in Order to eft* 
able them to purchase what they are anxious to obtain. 
Hence a universal increase of production leads too 
corresponding increase of consumption. The relations 
between tho demand for an article and its supply de* 
tor mi ne its price, which will rarely vary, for any length 
of time, much above or below its cost of production* 
Though the first effect of a demand exceeding the sup* 
pivot' n commodity is to raise its price, yet the in¬ 
creased price attracts the competition of others, and 
fresh labour anil capital are employed in its production, 
until the supply is accommodated to the demand or 
exceeds it. In some cases, however, where the supply 
is necessarily limited, the price rises in proportion 
to the deficiency, and tho number of consumers is 
diminished. W here, ns in articles of food, the demand 
is universal, the effect of a deficiency i* to raise the 
price;higher anil higher until a fresh supply can be 
obtained. The general effect of lowering the price of 
an article is to increase the amount of consumption, 
and of raising the price to diminish it. When the 
supply of any article exceeds the demand, the reverse 
of ull this takes place, and the prioes generally flail in 
proportion to the excess of the quantity. An excessive 
production of any commodity is always attended with 
evil to the producers, who must cither cense to produce 
or must produce iu less quantities - aud not only does 
it aet injuriously upon them, but extendi also to other 
classes, inasmuch as the consumption of these producers 
is diminished. " In proportion to the extent of‘the 
market, and tho variety and abundance of commodities 
to be exchanged, will be the facility of disposing of the 
produets of oapit.l and labour; tnd this cousidersttish 
points out us the most probable antidote to gluts, ft 
univei sal freedom of commerce. When the free inter¬ 
change of commodities is restricted, not only ie ugltah f 
caused more easily, but its causes are more uncertain, 
and dependent upon unforeseen events. With the 
whole world for a market, the operation of the laws of 
demand mid supply would be more equable, and the 
universality of the object* of exchange would make ’ 
gluts of rare occurrence.” — English Cyclvpadta, sect. 
Arts and Scieuces. 

DxtixBCATioir, Liivb or, d«-mar-ltai'-*huH (Fr.)* 
in the language of polities, is applied to the line OP ' 
boundary agreed ou by two contending parties, gr • 
fixed by a third, regarding some riiputsa territory. - 
The term originated in the 15th Century, when Pone 
Alexander VL, in order to settle the dispute* of SMUtt 
and Portugal on the subject oi' their Indian possesnons^ 
drew an imaginary line through the ocean, defining the 
possessions of both parties, aud to this line the term 
demarcation was first applied. It has now oolite to bo 
used in this sense in moat of the languages of Europe. 

Dsusmrx, ds-meen' (Nor. demahm, demayne, pro* 
babljr from Lat. domintenm), suoh leads sa were next 
to the lord’s mansion, which he retained in Me mm 
hands for the use of his household and for bospittA^b 
At the present day, demesne signifies the right which 
the owner in possession of tanas in fee-aimple bmia , 
his estate. - - 

Dxm i, dtm’-e, ig a term derived (total the French, 
signifying literally ‘ halt/ end frequently need fit 
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Demigods 


the composition of English word*; u demigod, or 
half-god. 

Dbkiqodb, dem'-e-godt, in Greek and Homan Myth., 
•acre a kind of lialf-gods, an inferior hind of deities, 
who were regarded as having something earthly in 
their composition. They were generally the spirits of 
snch men as hod beep deified, more particularly such 
of them as were regarded as the offspring of divinities 
and mortals. 

DBUi-TUQt'K, dem'-e-hltk (Fr.), the name of a small 
firoarm in general use about tlio end of the 16th cen¬ 
tury. It was like a large pistol in form; but the butt 
was long and greatly curved. It was, as the name 
implies, n diminutive of the haquelmt, or hook-butt, 
a musket the stock of which was curved, instead of 
being straight like that of the arquebus or hand-gun, 
the shape of which prevonted these w eapons from being 
held in a position which would allow the eye to bo 
directed along the barrel towards the object aimed at. 

Dbui-lukb, dem'-c-lune (Fr. demi, half; hint, the 
moon), in Mil., the linme sometimes given to the 
ravelin, a work erected beyond the main ditch, in front 
of the curtain, to defend this part of the fortification 
and (he flanks and shoulders of the collateral bastions. 
It is composed of two faces, forming a salient angle 
towards the open country, and is surrounded by a ditch 
communicating with the mum ditch, ft iB open towards 
the rear, and gained by a euponniirt thrown up across 
the dittoh iu a Tine perpendicular to the curtain. 

llBHISB, de-mize' (Fr. demite), a term applied to tho 
conveyance of an estate, cither in feo, or for life, or 


Demon 


in the hands of those who were possessed of a certain 
amount of property, if these should constitute the great 
majority of the people, this would stQl be called a 
democracy. The best form of government for any 
particular state is that which is best suited to its con¬ 
dition. In some cases a monarchy, in others an oli¬ 
garchy, and in others a democracy, may be tbe best; 
but the ideally perfect form of government,— that which 
is best adapted for a people in its highest state of 
development, is the democratical, acting in its most 
practicable form, t.e. by representatives. We believe 
that not only does it produce tbe best form of govern¬ 
ment, and establishes it upon a Arm basis, but that it 
also sets most, beneficially in developing the intellectual 
and moral qualities of the people. Hence the import¬ 
ance of a gradual and steady extension of the rights of 
government till they reach all classes of tho people. 
The principle of democracy i'b that of cqnality, ana of 
ever}' member of a community being entitled to a voice 
in the affairs of that government of which he is a sub¬ 
ject. In order to this, however, it is necessary that 
ne give satisfactory evidence that he is possessed of a 
sufficient degree of intelligence and integrity to exer¬ 
cise this power aright, and not use it merely for the 
furtherance of privuto < ' party ends. In a well-formed 
democracy, eaen one c it to see clearly what the Irtie 
interests of tho Btato . ,, and seek to advance them. 
So long ns one class 01 party fancies that it is for the 
internet of fho state that another class or party be 
kept in cheek, and if one of these parties must nave 
the rule, history has always shown that it is best in 

It may be, however. 


years. The long’s death is, in law, railed tho demite nf , (bo hands of the aristocracy. 

Me kiwi to his royal successor. In England, according j that tho party feeling is so strong, and their power 
to public law, "tho king never diesfor immediately ' so oqnnlly lmTanecd, that neither of them can ohtaiu 
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the death of the reigning monarch occurs, the sove 
roignty posses to his successor; no ceremony or instal¬ 
lation is required, tho successor becoming monarch liy 
tbe not of tlio law itself. Black-stone thus writes of 
this custom" So tender is the law of supposing evpn 
a possibility of his death, that his natural dissolution 
is generally called his demise, an expression which 
aiguilles merely a transfer of properly.” 

nuimos, dem'-e-urj (Or. dcmioiirgnt, from demot, 

a 'e, and ergon, work), is literally a workman or 
craftsman, and was omployed by the Gnostics to 
denote a being whom they regarded us the creator of 
tho visible world. He was, iu their view, the orchon 
or chief of the lowest order of the spirits in existence 
prior to the creation of this world; and it was lie, they 
said, that, bjr coutact with chaos, gave to this earth its 
form and living characters. From him man received 
his psychs, or sensuous sou) ; while from God, the 
supreme divinity, he received his higher spirit, or 
pne«ma. In this way they attempted to account for 
the existence .of a good and evil principle in man, and 
for the origin of evu in the world. (See Gxostics.) 

DshoobxOT, de-mok'-ri-te (Gr. demot, and krateo, I 
vole or govern), is usually defined to be a government 
in which the whole of the people, or a great propor- 
, tion of them, exercise the sovereign power, either 
• directly or by means of representatives. Among tho 
Greeks, from vthosi we have received the term, it 
•denoted a government in which the sovereignty was 
exercised by the great body of the citizens. It was 
also necessary to a democracy that the majority of tiie 
citizens be of the poorer class; tor, according to Aris¬ 
totle, if a considerable majority of the citizens are rich, 
and exclude the remaining body, who are poor, from 
politics! rights, this is not a democracy. A pure 
democracy w when every adult male citisen of Bound 
mind has an equal share in the sovereign power. Such 
a condition could onty exist in very small communities, 
M were the Btatea of ancient Greece j and in modern 
times we have examples of it in some of fhe Swiss can¬ 
ton*, whew all public business is discussed in a full 
assembly of the people. It thus became necessary to 
haverecourse to delegates or representatives, elected 
by people for tho purpose of carrying on the 
government, and invested with powers for thatpurpose. 

• i 5? as these are held responsible to the sovereign 
. ' ««y by whom these powers are delegated, this is still 
, . •.democracy, though it is evidently less pure than the 
\ Other, as the will of the people is onlv indirectly exer- 
toblo to bo misrepresented or 
rvogooied. Even if the sovereign power should only be 
69k 


the rule, or neither of them may possess the ability, 
though they had the power: then on intelligent mon¬ 
archy, even though it may be an absolute one, is un¬ 
doubtedly the heat for that people. 

Dkmon, dt'-mon (Gr . daimon), was the name given 
by the ancients to certain spirits or genii, which they 
regarded as intermediate between gods and men. Ac¬ 
cording to l’lato, the name is derived from dttemon, 
knowing, in allusion to their superior intelligence, 
llomer and some of the earlier of the Greek writers 
applied the term generally to every order of being 
superior to man; lienee the gods were sometimpa called 
demons, and the adjective duimoniakot was used to 
signify divine. In Ilesiod we have an express account 
of tbe demons, as spirits intermediate between gods 
and men, being the souls of men who had lived in tbe 
golden and silver ages, and of whom there were differ¬ 
ent orders. According to Plato, the demon is a middle 
intelligence between the gods and men, watching over, 
directing, and recording the actions of the latter. In 
the opinion of some, the celestial deities did not at all 
interfere in the management of human affairs, but 
committed it entirely to the care of the demons; and 
that every mortal ntbirth received a particular demon, 
who accompanied him through life and acted as his 
guiding spirit. According to their influence, demons 
were distinguished os good and bad ,—agatkodemont 
and eacodemont (Gr. agaihot, good, and kakot, bad) ; 
but in either case they were regarded as carrying out 
the intentions of the‘gods, and not aa being in any 
degree hostile pr opposed to them. Hence, in its 
original sense, a demon was not n see warily an evil 
spirit, an idea which has come to us from the 
Jews, who were wont to wegard the deities of other 
nations as only embodiments or emissaries at the Evil 
One. The genii of the Unmans were analogous to the 
demons of the Greeks, though they differed from them 
in many important particulars. Every individual was 
believed at birth to receive a particular genius, which 
accompanied him through life, and conducted him 
through its various vicissitudes. The genius was re¬ 
presented os enjoying the good things or this life; and 
nence for one to pinen his appetites was to defraud his 

K nius. It was generally believed that each person 
d two genii,—a good and a bod; and os tbe one or 
the other prevailed, so was his conduct good or the 
reverse. Places and cities, os well as meu, were be¬ 
lieved to have their particular genii. The origin of 
the doctrine of demons is to be sought iu the Bout. 
Tbs Hindoos associated with their supremo deity, 
Brahma, an innumerable bast of messengers or demons, 
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Dendrolttas 


called i iettjati sad the Persians still further developed DMornmnon, in MU,, the name given to * die- 
sod systematized this doatripe of subordinate spirits. play of troops in any particular direction, the oh$ee| of 
In aeoordance with the dueUstie prinoiplo of their re* which is to feed the enemy to imagine that some attack 
ligion, they had two kinds of demons,—those who were or movement of importance is meditated in that q«ar* 
servants of the good prinoiplo, or Ormusd, and were ter, and induce the officer commanding to detaoh a 
called Iseda, or genii of the Light, and those who force to watch the troop* so employed;*** meoinrS 
served the evil principle, Ahrimen, and were called whioh will tend to weaken his means of defence at that' 
, the Dews, or genii of Darkness. The Jews, at the point against which any attack or manoeuvre is really 
time of the Babylonish captivity, doubtless liecsmo directed. 

acquainted .with the system of the Persians; and to Dxmotm, or Euohomal ChabiOTEES, demot^U) 
this may perhaps be attributed many of the popular (Or. demotileoi, of the people), are term* applied by 
notions that were afterwards held by them on this antiquaries to a certain kind of writing practised by 
subject. Among Christian writers demons are the ancient Egyptians, and formed out or tile indent 




simply fallen angels, or devils, as used in the New uicrogi; 

Testament; and demonology is thus a discourse on the by the people generally, and differing from tbe hieratic, 
supposed nature and properties of such evil spirits, or that used by the priests. It it sometimes found ou 
ana of the superstitions regarding them. (See Magic, public monuments along with the ordinary hierodyphio 
-* writing, as on the famous ltosetta stone.—(0 m r - 
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Demoniacal Possession, de-mon-i'-ll-foil, is one of OLvrnics.) 
those questions that lias occasioned a great deal of , Dbmclcunts, ile-mul'-tent* (Lat. demulceo, I soften), 
discussion, and which, to Christians, has presented no is a name given to such medicines as are especially 
few difficulties. We do not indeed sympathize much useful in obviating the action of aorid and stimulating 
with those who would bring everything to tho touch- matters, and that not so much by oorreethag or ebang* 
stone of their own imperfect reuson, and who cannot ine their nature us by involving them in a mild and 
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inis question tnftt necessarily keep ono from speaking ncruny oinaea into two omisca,—nmciugei ana ex- 
with any degree of certainty regnroiug it. The question pressed oils. In the former are almonds, coltsfoot, 
is, whether, when Christ was upon the earth, winked Arabic and several other gums, linseeds, mallows, 
and impure spirits were permitted to take up their jiquoriee-root, barley, oats, wheat, sago, and starch; 
abode in tbc bodies of human beings, directing, eon- in the latter, most European and many foreign 
trolling, and tormenting them. Those who hold that oils, fat, and other animal substances, including harts* 
this wus not the case, maintain that the uppearauces horn-shavings, gelatine and isinglass, spermaceti, and 
which characterized those said to be possessed, do not wax. They are principally used in catarrh, diarrhoea, 
differ in nnv particular from what we observe in certain dysentery, gravel, and a few other complaints, 
diseases in the present day ; tlmt such beliefs were cum- Dempbeage, ife-msr'-rflj (from Fr. dtmturer, to 
man to tbe age and people among whom Christ was; detain), in mercantile affair®, denotes the deten* 
and that he, when speaking of demons, merely con- tioti of a ship by a merchant, in loading or unload* 
formed bis languogeto their understandings, and'spoke i»g, beyond tho time specified in the charter-party, 
to as to be understood by them. On the other bund, or other agreement with tbe owners. It is usually 
it is argued that the appearances were such ns showed stipulated in charter-parties that the freighter may 
that tho demoniacs were not mere lunnliis, or ppilep- dotnin the vessel for a specified time, or a* long 
tics: that they knew Christ, and acknowledged him to as he pleases after the time specified for loading or 
be the Holy One of God; that Christ, himself addressed unloading, on paying so muoh per day for overtime, 
them as unclean spirits ; and that tho account of the During the receiving or discharging of the cargo, the 
demons entering the herd of swine cannot be accounted merchant is liable for all detention from ordinary 
for in any other way. The question is beset with diffi¬ 
culties; but we do not think it a conclusive argument —, .- — —,-■ . •**w »JD» U« HI 

agiunstdemonmcalpossession,that because we have no interruptions from the moment the loading or us* 
evidence of it in the present day, therefore it could not loading is completed. 

have existed at any previous time, or under any other Desabius, tle-nai'-re-ui (Lat. deni, tea eeoh), wot 
circumstances. We arc sufficiently ignorant of the the name of the principal silver coin among the 
•pint world that we may well speak with oantion as to Romans, and was at first equal to ten osaes, but after* 
its nature and powers. There are numerous still un- wards, when the ns woe reduced, the denarius reprt* 
solved questions relative to the connection that subsists sen tea sixteen of Intern. Its value ia estimated at §4d. 
between mind and matter; we see, even in recent times, during tbe Commonwealth, and 7\d. under th* Wm - 
,o)d forms of disease disappearing, and new and pre- pirn. The Romans bad also a gold denarius (aurttit 
Viously unknown diseases taking their place; and denariue), equal to ten silver deuarii; and also a cop* 
lastly, the dobtrine of demoniacal possession is con* per denarius (denariue arts or areue), of which there 
si stent with the whole tenor of tho sacred Scriptures, were six in a silver denarius. The deuariaa hue usually 
People would do well to bear in mind the inscription on a bclmeted figure of Borne on the one side, aha 
La Motto's sundial, when attempting to speak autliori- chariots drawn by two or four horses on the ether. 

tativelvon such suhiects.— “ Quand le ne. cait turn nlnlr DenDBOLSOCH. den-drol'-e-a tu (6r. dundram. tra,, 


Entirely on such subjects, _ _ j ... _, 

je me tail," When Ido not see' clearly, I am silent. In lego, I choose),' a gen. of Marsupial t*n ACiiSli 
tbe early ages of the Church there was a peculiar scr- belonging to the Kangaroo fam. They, however, 
vice appointed for the cure of demonlhcs.— lie/. For* differ considerably from the rest by their adau. ' 
mer’s Eetayon Demoniac*; Moses Stuart's Skelchet of tation to an arboreal life. Tbe sise of the mimA 
Anoelology, in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1813. belonging to this family differs considerably, some 

Dekokstbation, dem-on-etrui'-ehun (Lat. demomtro, of them measuring more than four feet in nngtit, 
I show or point out), was used by the old English independent of the sweeping toil; while others (us 
writers to denote any manner of showing cither the Kangaroo Rat) ore no larger than a small ratmi* 
connection of a conclusion with it* premises, or of a The tree kangaroo* are found rather plentifully in 
phenomenon and its asserted causa; but in philoso- New Guinea. 

phical language it now only means that process by Dkndbomteb, dcn'-dro-Hlee (Gr.dsnJros, tree; Wftos, 

which a result is shown to be a necessary consequence stone), the petrified stems of trees and riant* found in 
of the premises from which it is asserted to follow, the secondary formations, and especially in the coal 
these promisee being admitted either as matter of loot, strata. These remain* ore foun&fn Very different site*, 
of intuitive evidence, or of previous demonstration, some being gigantic. Sometimes they ore found with 
In ordinary language the term is often used ss syoony* fossil branches, fruit, end even leaves ? but in 
mous with proof. Demonstration is either direct or they are only foi 
indirect: it is direct when the truth of the proposition which dendrolites 
ie proved at once and directly, and indirect when it is Ions* to tbe Fflices 
proved by ekswing that the contradiction is impossible 


Quandje ne coin pat clair, Dbndbolbgcs, dcn-drol'-e-aut (Gr. dendron, tin 
e clearly, I am silent. In lego, I choose), a gen. or Marsupial Un Mini 
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'or* inner considerably irnm me rest by tneir efiag. 
} qf tation to an arboreal life. Tbe sise of the uihwA 
belonging to this family differs considerably, some 
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Artistic purposes. When cut into very thin plates, end 
examined under the mieroaoope, they show the_struc¬ 
ture of the wood perfectly, and it is possible for the 
botanist not only to name the order or family, but to 
specify the gemis and species of plants to which it be¬ 
longs. Brongniart was one of the first who devoted 
himself to the study of this branch of science. 

Dkniisobauka, or Tiibb-IiIZaaps, den-dro-iate'-rn 
(Or. deniron, treej tattrot, lizard), the terra applied 
to a gen. of reptiles of which the chameleon may be 
regarded as the type. 

CBKOOB, or Brrak-bowb Fbvn% drngir), is the 
name of a disease that has, on several occasions, re¬ 
cently wade its appearance in the southern states of 
North America ana the East and A Vest. Indies, and is 
characterized as a severe inflammatory fever, accom¬ 
panied with rheumatic pains in the joints and muscles. 
Though very severe, it is not often fatal, und usually 
terminates in a few days with a copiouB discharge of 
perspiration. 

Denization, den-e-zai'-thun, the not of enfran¬ 
chising or malting free an alien born. (See next art.) 

Dbnizxn, den'-i-zen (Welch dinamli/H, man of the 
city), is applied to one who is by birth nil alien, but 
who hna been made tin Fuglish subject by letters 
patent or by certificate of the home secretary of stale. 
Though he enjoys more privileges limn an ulien, he n 
not on an equal footing with a natural-born subject. 
Ho cannot hold any olnoe of trust or receive a grant 
of lands From the crown, lie may hold lauds by pur- 
chase, which an alien cannot, but ho cannot tube by 
inheritance, neither can his issuo bolore denization 
inherit to him. 

Denominations, Tii* Those, tle-nom-e-nin'-ehune 
(from Lat. dennmino, I name), a term applied to an 
association of dissenting ministers refilling in and 
about London, organized m 1727, and which possesses 
the privilege of presenting addresses at court. The 
three denominations uro tint Presbyterian, the Indo- 
pendent, and Baptist; and there are about u hundred 
and fifty members, of whom about onehalf are Inde¬ 
pendents. l'he origin and objects of this body arc in¬ 
volved in some obscurity. They are very attentive to 
court etiquette, and present dutiful and loyal addresses 
to the sovereign on the occasion of births, marriages, 
deaths, Ac. of members of the royal family. On pre¬ 
senting their address on the accession of a new sove¬ 
reign, the whole body are introduced, and have the 
honour of kissing hands; on other occasions they pro- 
sent their addresses by deputation of about twenty, 
who are received in the royal closet. 

Denominator, de-nom-e-nai’-tor (from Lat. deno- 
mfao, I name), the number of parts into which a unit 
is divided iu any fraction. It is distinguished from 
the numerator, which specifies the number of parts of 
a certain kind which are to be taken ; thus, in the frac¬ 
tion j, 8 is the numerator, and 4 is the denominator. 

DKNO€EMBN®,rfrt-noo'-iaoicM(?)i(Er.(/d»oKer, tountie 
or solve), is usually employed to denote the termi¬ 
nation or catastrophe of a play or story, but more 
strictly it denotes the train of circumstances that 
bring about the catastrophe. 

Dens, dent, is the Latin term for a tooth, in the 
plural dentet; whence come such English words as 
dentist, dentition, dentifrice, Ac. 

Density, deu'-ai-te (Lat. deneitaa), a term which bas 
exactly the same practical meaning as specific gravity. 
If two substances are of equal bulk, but one contains 
more matter than the other, it is said to have more 
density. The quantity of matter is measured by the 
weight; and thus specific gravity and density beoome 
proportional. Rarity is opposed to density, aud the 
rarest body known is hydrogen, and the densest 
body iridium, which is upwards of forty times the 
weight of water. 

Dentifrice, den' te-freei (Fr.), a substance, usually 
in the form of a powder, used as an aid in cleaning the 
teeth. Camphorated chalk is one of the moat gene¬ 
rally used dentifrices. Cuttle-fish shell and charcoal, 
reduced to fine powder, are extremely useful as de¬ 
tergents. Pumice-stone is also employed when the 
teeth have become dark-colnured. Catechu, cinchona, 
and rhatany, are used in order to give astrmgency; 
myrrh to give odour, aud bole Armenian to impart 
colour to various tooth-powders. 
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Dbnuborbsb, dca-feW-frwt (Lot. dent, tooth; 
restrain, beak), birds of predatory Mbits, ana distin¬ 
guished by the upper mandible being notched on either 
ride. The butcher-bird belongs to this order. (See 
Bltchbb-Biiuo.) 

Dentist, den’-tUt, is one whose business it is to 
treat diseases of tho teeth. (See Texts and Tooth¬ 
ache.) 

Dentition, den-tiih'-un (Lat. dentitio ), is the breed¬ 
ing or cutting of the teeth, which takes place soon after 
birth, and is frequently attended with various disor¬ 
ders. At birth the teeth consist only of pulpy rudi¬ 
mentary substances, buried in the gum; and it is not 
till the third or fourth month after birth that they 
begin to assume shape and hardness. At this period 
children become uneasy und fretful; the gum is red 
and swollen, accompanied with a feeling of itching, 
which is manifested by the esgerness with which they 
presB any hard substance against the gums. Tho 
salivary glanda sympathize with the gums, and there 
is a copious discharge of saliva. Frequently these 
symptoms or local irritation are accompanied by others 
of a more constitutional nature. The skin becomes 
dry and hot, the face flushed, the bowels 'relaxod, and 
the ohild very restless and fretful. A red rash usually, 
also appears on tho ski called the red gum ; and it tho’ 
irritation extends to i muscles of the chest, there is 
a dry aud troublesor cough. When tlio infant is in 
a tolerably healthy stuto, these symptoms usually sub¬ 
side in the course of two or three weeks; hut if it be 
in a weakly condition, they frequently lead to serious 
anil sometimes fatal results. The,mucous membrane 
which tinea the stomach und intestines may he affected 
from that of the mouth, and griping pains, nausea, 
vomiting, diarrhoea, und other disorders, may ho the 
result. The external skin sympathizing with the in¬ 
ternal covering, may be affected with various kinds of 
eruptions; the air-pABsngcs and lungs may also becomo 
inflamed, or the brain and nervous system may becomo 
diseased, producing convulsions, epilepsy, tetanus, Ao. 
The cutting of the teeth usually takes place between 
the seventh and ninth month, though sometimes it is 
much later. The gmn again becomes extremely sensi¬ 
tive; hut, instead of now being eased by the pressure 
of a hard Bubstance, it ennuot endure tho slightest 
touch. It is red and swollen, hut paler at the upper 
part, which, just before the tooth appears, seems 
covered with a flat whitish blister. The other symp¬ 
toms are a repetition of those already described, with 
frequently eruptions about the head or lips, inflamma¬ 
tion about the ears, and occasionally spasmodic move¬ 
ments of the mouth and jaws. These diseases arc 
not always confined to the period of infancy; for in 
irritable and nervous constitutions they sometimes 
manifest themselves (though usually in a lesa aggra¬ 
vated form) at the irruption of the second or permanent 
teeth, and even occasionally when the denies tapientue 
are about to make their appearance. As tho great 
exciting cause of these disorders is the local irritation 
in the gums, the groat otiject to bo kept in view in tho 
treatment of them is to abate or remove this irritation. 
Where that is considerable, the gums ought to be 
freely lanced. As the flow of saliva and diarrhoea are 
efforts of nature to carry off the inflammation, theso 
are not to be interfered with, unless the latter be ex¬ 
cessive, in which case it is to bo oautionsly corrected 
by small doses of magnesia or carbonate of lime. 
Where the bowels aro confined, small dose* of cooling 
laxatives are to be administered. If there ha drowsi¬ 
ness and oppressed respiration, irregular movement! 
of the jaws, or convulsions, a leech or two to the tem¬ 
ples, and a small blister to the back of the neak, or 
behind the ear, ought to be resorted to. Very mild 
opiates may sometimes be of benefit; bnt they ought 
only to be administered with the utmost caution,- and 
never intrusted to the nurse. Extreme caution should 
also bo exercised in meddling jffith any eruptions on 
the skin. Indeed, the period of dentition in children 
cannot be too scrupulously watched over; for there 
are few diseases that require more prompt treatment 
than some that then make their appearance; and, if 
not of themselves fatal, they often lead to serious or 
fotal disorders. 

Dbobstbuentb, da-oV-atru-ante (Lat. it, and oS- 
atrue, I obstruct), is a term applied to such medicines 
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lu«T were formerly muon usee. 
medical practice; but latterly they have fallen into 
dilute,' Almost the only deobstruente now employed 
ore mercury, iodine, and bromine. 

Deodakd, de'-o-daud (Lat. Deo dandun, given to 
God), was a term applied to a personal chattel which 
had occasioned the death of a man without the default 
of another, and which was, by the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order to be applied to pious 
uses, or distributed as alms by the king’s almoner. 
According to Blackstone, the custom was designed, in 
the blind days of popery, ns an expiation for tne souls 
of such as were snatched away by sudden death; but 
it seems more probable that it is to be imputed to that 
natural horror which one feels ut whatever bus occa¬ 
sioned the death of a human being; or it may have 
been iateuded to teach caution to owners of cattlo or 
implements which were attended with danger. The 
custom was also a part of the law of Moses; and 
similar regulations are to he found in the laws of most 
nations. Deodaods were abolished in this country by 
, 9 & 10 Viet. c.02. 

Dkontologt, de-on-tal'-o-je (Or. deon, due, and logoi, 
a discourse), properly signifies the science of duty, and 
expresses well what is commonly known as ethics, or 
moral science. It has, however, been adopted by 
Bcntbam and his followers to designate their own par¬ 
ticular doctrine of ethics. “ Deoutology,” says Ben- 
tbain, “ or that which ib proper, has been chosen as a 
fitter term than uny other which could be found to 
represent, in the field of morals, the principle of utili- 
larianitm, or that which is useful."— Deontology; or, 
the Science of Morale. 

Dxfaktmi.nt, de-part'-ment (Fr. department), is s 
territorial division of France, which was introduced in 
171N), at the instigation of Miraboau. Previous to 
that time France was divided into provinces ; but these 
were looked upon as too aristocratic by the revolu¬ 
tionists, and a new division was effected. The great 
object was to render them nearly equal to a certain 
average of size and population, so that the more 
populous departments are generally the smallest; but 
the rule was not uniformly adhered to. The uunios 
were chiefly taken from the rivers, mountains, or other 
prominent geographical features. The number of old 
provinces was thirty-four, and the number of depart¬ 
ments formed was eighty-three. Afterwards, under 
Napoleon, the number was increased to one hundred 
and thirty; but till lately, the number bus been eighty, 
sis, when three new ones were formed out of the newly 
annexed territory of Havoy and Nice, making the num¬ 
ber at present eighty-nine. Over each department is 
an officer called a prefect, appointed by the govern- 
ment, and a conteil de prefecture. The departments 
are subdivided into orrondissements, each of which iB 
nndcr a sub-prefect. Arrondissements arc aguin sub¬ 
divided into cantons, and these into eommuDCB, cor¬ 
responding in some measure to our parishes. 

DfiPBLOeiSTICATEn, de-Jlo-ji»’-ic-kai-ted, in Chela., a 
term used by the followers of the Stab lean theory to 
denote bodies whioh bad been burnt or deprived of 
their phlogiston. [See Phlogiston.) 

Defilatoky, de-pil'-u-to-rc (Bat. de, from, and pilui, 
a hair), is a term applied to certain chemical substances 
employed for removing hair from the skin. Formerly 
it was usual to apply pitch to the part to be denuded, 
and then to pull it iorcibly away; but this rude prac¬ 
tice is now discontinued. Most of the depilatories to 
be purchased, contain orpiment; and os this is an 
arsenical preparation, its employment is daugerous. 
One part of quicklime and two part* of carbonate of 
soda, mixed and formed with water into a paste, and 
then applied to the pert, will be found to be e good 
depilatory. * 

Bar lot, de-plotf (Fr. diploger, to extend; Lat. de- 
plieare, to unrala), in Mu., when troops have been 
marching in column, and change the formation from 
column to Hue, they ore said to deploy into line. In 
column, the front presented is narrow; hut when the 
troops are in line, it i* greatly extended ; whence the 
meaning of the team. 


la a term applied m Bat. Gram, to certain verbs whic 
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have a passive form, but an active or neuter signifies- - 
tion. They are so called beoause they have laid down, 
ae it were, the aigniffcation proper to their form. : 

DsroBXA non, dt-por-tai'-iAun (Bat. depertatio). - A 
kind of banishment in use among the Homans, in virtue 
of which e condemned person was sent to a foreign 
oountry, his estate confiscated, end himself deprived 
of the rights of a Roman eitisen. During the French , 
revolution, deportation was resorted to in lieu of the 
guillotine, and many political offenders ware in this Way 
got rid of. The punishment has lately been revived,' 
and a number of troublesome persons have been re- 
moved to South America or Algeria, It ranks third 
in the order of punishments; capital punishment, and 
condemnation to the galleys or publio works, for ttfie, 
being the two highest. 

Deposit, de-poz’-it (Bat. depoiitum, from depone^ I 
lay down), usually signifies a sum of money which one 
man puts into the bandB of another as security for the 
fulfilment of au agreement, or as a part payment in 
advance. Among the Romans, a depoiitum woe any* 
thing which one person put into the hands of another 
to be kept without any remuneration, and to bo re* 
stored whenever demanded. The depository was not 
bound to take more than ordiuory care of the article, 
but ho had to muke good any lose occasioned by fraudu¬ 
lent design or gross neglect. To refuse to return a 
deposit involved infamy. The principles of the Roman 
law on this subject have been adopted by most modern 
nations. 

Deposition, dep-o-ziih’-un (Bat. depoiitio), tho 
testimony of a witness put down iu writing by way of 
answer to interrogatories exhibited for that purpose 
in chancery, Ac. Informations upon oath, and the 
evidence at'witnesses before magistrates and coroners, 
are reduced into writing in the words used by the 
witnesses, or as nearly thereto as possible. Rvidence 
in the court of Chancery is taken in written answer* 
to interrogatories, which ore also in writing. 

Deposition, in the Church of Scotland, i* the de¬ 
priving a clcrgvman of his eoclesiastical dignity and 
of the temporalities of biB beneiioo, in consequence of 
immoral or scandalous oonduot, or of holding doc¬ 
trines contrary to tho standards of the Church, 
Usually, proceedings are commenced in the presbytery 
within whose bounds tho clergyman officiates; but au 
appeal lies against its judgment t<> tho General A»» 
Bern My. He may afterwards be restored by the Gene*, 
ral Assembly to bis position os a minister, but he cannot 
be restored to his benefice. 

Deposits, de-poz’-itu, in Geol,, those rocks whiolt 
have been formed by the settling down of matter held 
in suspension in Water. Deposits originate in denuda¬ 
tion, the forming of alluvium, and the gradual collec¬ 
tion of sand, gravel, Ac., at the mouths of rivere. (Ass 
Delta.) Deposits are called marine, lacustrine, flu- 
viable, An,, uncording to the circumstances which 
attended their formation. 

DbpAt, de-pa’ (Fr. dipat), in Mi)., the name given 
to any place in which naval and military store* are 
deposited; but it is more particularly applied to the 
town or barracks which form the head.quarten or 
home station of any regiment the main portion of 
which is serving abroad. Here Hie records and book* 
of the regiment are kept, and one or two reserve com- 
panic s are stationed, which are called dapfit companies* 
Ail recruits and young officers appointed to the regi¬ 
ment are sent to the depdt to be drilled, and to leant 
their duty before being sent out ss reinforcements to 
the regiment wherever it may be stationed' fcbraftd. 
The depot system wee introduced into the British 
service iu 1825. 

Depeivatioit, dep’-ri-vai’-ihv* (from Bat. de.and 
priva, I take from), in Bed. Baw, la tho removing 
a person from some degree, dignity, ok. order in the 
Church, and the depriving him of his geolesiasHcal 
preferments. The modes of deprivation Ae usually 
reduced to three heads v—1. Where the thing done in, 
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we cause* only for deprivation by the ecclesiastical 
court, then there must be sentence of deprivation. In 
all onuses of deprivation, where a person is in actual 

r Mossion of a benefice, these things must occur:— 
I'he party must be cited and admonished to appear; 
2. a charge must be given against him by way or libel 
or articles; 3, a competent time must be assigned for 
his proofs and interrogatories; 4. the person accused 
shall have the liberty of counsel to defend his cause, 
to except against witnesses, and to bring legal proof 
against them; and 6. there must be a solemn sentence 
read by tlie bishop, after hearing the merits of the 
oause and the pleadings on both aides. Incontinence, 
drunkenness after admonition, and gross scandal, aro 
deemed sufficient grounds for deprivation, when prov ed 
to the satisfaction of tlie court; also disobedience to 
the orders and constitutions of the Church; conviction 
of treason, murder, or other felony, by a temporal 
court; or of perjury, either in a temporal orecvlcsi- 
astieal oourt. 

Dbputjltiow, dep-u-tai’-shun (tat. deputatio), is a 
number of persons selected in order to represent the 
views of a larger body or company on any particular 
question, to lay their case before some person of in¬ 
fluence or in office, or to aot for them in any particular 
Affair. 

Dapimsa, C it AMBER Of, dep'-n-tees, was, under the 
Frenoh monarchy, the lower of the two legislative 
chambers in that country. It consisted of 430 members, 
represcsitingthe 30 departments, and holding office for 
three years. Each member was required to be at least 
30years of age, and to puy annually, of direct taxation, 
BOO francs, Thefriglit of election was vested in persons 
25 years of age, and paying 200 francs of direct taxa¬ 
tion ; lists of such persous being made out annually by 
the mayors of the several communes, and revised by 
the prefect. Tho Chamber of Deputies was composed 
of three groat divisions.—the r&tf droit, rote //on rhe, 
and the centres. The c6te droit, or right side, was to 
the right of the president’s chair, and consisted of such 
members as wore inclined to support the royal pre¬ 
rogative. Tho c6ti gauche, or left side, was occupied 
by those that usually supported popular measures; 
while those persons who generally supported the 
ministers occupied the centres (entire droit and centre 
gauche). The constitutional monarchy and representa¬ 
tive government of France being overthrown by the 
revolution of 1313, n national assembly was instituted, 
the members of which were elected 'by ballot and a 
suffrage all but universal. The .National Assembly was 
abolished in 1851, and tho year tblloumg a new form 
of government was established. Corresponding to the j 
Chamber of Deputies under the old regime, is now i 
tho Corps Zfgtilatif, or legislative bodv, composed of I 
261 members, in the proportion of ona deputy to about 
every 35,000 electors in each of tho departments. They 
are chosen for sixyears by universal suffrage, and each 
member receives an indemnity of 2,500 francs a month 
during the session. The omporor selects the president I 
Mid vice-presidents from among the members, and 
has also the right of convoking, adjourning, or dis¬ 
solving the body. Tim chamber has no power of 
originating any law, but merely of discussing and 
voting oa such measures as are brought before it. If 
amendments are adopted, they must be sent to the 
council of etaf e, and no measure can be discussed that 
has not received the sanction of that body. The session 
lasts for three months, and, in case of a dissolution, a 
new one must be convoked within six months. 

Deputy, rfep'-tt-fe, is one who » appointed in the 
plane of another, and who exeroiaes tho power that 
properly belongs to him. The appointment of a de¬ 
puty does not free the principal from responsibility. 
_!>**»* Dae, The, dtir'-be, tho second day of tho 
spsom cummer meeting, when the great race of the 
Derby atftc» it run for. It is generally in the last 

* n J’ me > end is always 
Tl 10 flr,t Derby race was insti¬ 
tuted by Cord Derby in 1780, and the stakes consist of 
5JJ? e *° h > witt > twentv-flve forfeit.’ At the 

flmt Derby there were only 30 subscribers; but the 
»oe bee ew since grown rapidly in fame and popn 
!®* r (If?®) the number of subscriber! 


Derrick 


ms 233, the number'of horses starting sT, and*thenet 
nine of the stakes *8,325. The Derby day is U» great 

Ora 


holiday for nearly all tbe inhabitants of Condon; the 
roads between the metropolis and JSpsoin are thronged 
from an early hour with every variety of vehicle, nod 
tho railway trains are constantly leaving the stations 
with fresh cargoes of passengers for the Downs. It is 
almost impossible to get a horse on the Derby day in 
or about London. The horses that ran in the Derby 
must be three years old, and the course is a mile and a 
half in longth. An immense amount of money, besides 
the stakes, is won aud lost annually on the result. The 
Derby of 1862 was won by Caractacus, and was run in 
2 minutes 454 seconds. 

Derbyshire Sr a*, der'-be-sheer. —In Min., finer 
spar is popularly known by this name, from tho most 
celebrated fiuor spar beiug found at the Bine John 
mine, in Derbyshire. 

Derelict, der’-e-likt (Cat. de, and relinquo, I leave 
or forsake), in Law, is ti terra applied to auoh goods 
as are thrown away a~ relinquished by tho owner. 

“ Property both in land and movables being originally 
acquired by tlie first taker,—which amounts to a decla¬ 
ration thut lie intends to appropriate the thing to hie 
owu use,—it remains in him, liy tlie principles of uni¬ 
versal law, till such timo as he does some other act 
which shown au intent .1 to abandon it; for theu it * 
becomes, naturally sp - .yg, publici juris once more, 
and is liable to be a;, on appropriated by the next 
occupant.” In the ciuu of lands gained from tbe sea. 
the law holds, that if this gain be by small and imper¬ 
ceptible degrees, it shall go lo tho owner of tho land 
immediately behind; but if it be sudden and con¬ 
siderable, it belongs, by common law, lo tbo crown ; 
for tho soil, when tlie sea flowed over it, was pnmd 
facie crown property, and therefore ought to remain 
ho, though no longer rovored by the sen. In the snrao 
way, m the ease of an inland rising in tlie sen. it is held 
to be the property of the crown, though the civil law 
gives it to the first occupant.— Utf. Stephen's Com¬ 
mentaries on the Laws ttf Emiland. 

Derivation, drr-ic-ni'-shiin (I.nt. dericaiio, from 
derii 0 . I drain off), in Med., is applied to the removing 
or drawing away of a disease from its original seat to 
another part by artificial means; ns by tbo application 
of a blister in plenrjtis. The doctrines held by the 
earlier physicians on this subject, as that tbe matter 
of tho disease was thus drained away through some 
channel, are now quite exploded. 

Derm itologv, der-mi-tol'-o-je (Or. derma, the 
skm, and logos, a discourse), is the science of tho treat¬ 
ment of the b kin and its diseases. 

DkumkijTioa, der-mes'-ti-de (Gr. derma, skin; eithio, 

I eat), small beetles of a very destructive character. 
Not lung seems too tough for their digestion. Al¬ 
though obnoxious in many respects, the insects of this 
family aro of infinite service in the economy of nature, 
by causing the rapid decomposition of animal matter 
into a substance fitted for the improvement of the soil, 
and by their labours, united with those of the Silpha, 
h'ecrophori, Ac., destroying such portions of these 
remains os are left untouched by the flesh-flies, which 
only consume the soft portions of the carcases."— 
(Westwood.) The best kuowu of tho dermestes ia 
t>. ctirdarius, or bacon-beetle, a name applied through 
the insect's real or supposed fondness for bacon. It is 
about a third of an inch in length, and of a dusky 
brown colour, with the upper half of the wing-shells 
ash-coloured, and marked with black spots. 

Dsumis. (Nee Sxnr.) 

Derrick, der'-rik, a temporary-crane, consisting 
of a spar supported by stays and guys, carrying a pur¬ 
chase for loading or unloading goods on shipboard. 
Tho derrick is an invention of Mr. Bishop, an Ame¬ 
rican. Derricks have been used for a considerable 
time in America as lifting powers 1 they hare been 

f troved very expeditive and economical. One of the 
argest ever made was constructed by the Thames Iron 
Shipbuilding Company. It is a floating derrick, and 
consists of a flat-bottomed vessel 270 feet long and 00 
feet across tho beam. It is propelled by bucket-pad¬ 
dle floats, and can be moved at tbe rate of four miloe 
an hour. From the deck rises au icon tripod 80 feet 
high, on the topaf which a boom 120 feet long revolves. 
Above the boom is the king-post, a continuation of tbe 
tripod, 50 feet high. Ton fourfold blocks are attached 
ts one arm of the Doom, and the chains attached to 
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these are pasted across the 'vice-post over tbo other 
end of fbe boom, and down in the Tessel, where they 
ore connected with two powerful steam-engines. A 
body weighing 1,000 tons can'not only be lilted by this 
powerful crane, out can bo transported from place to 
plaoe. 

Dkbtish, der'-vUh (Persian, a poor person), is em¬ 
ployed like the corresponding Arabic word fakir, to 
aeuote a particular class of persons in Moslem coun¬ 
tries, resembling in many respects the monks of Chris¬ 
tendom. There are many different brotherhoods and 
orders of dervishes, who are generally named after 
their founders; and, according to tradition, their origin 
dates from the earliest timeB of Islam, but they pro¬ 
bably arose at a much later period. They mostly live 
in riehly-endowrd convents called Tekbije or Cliaugab, j 
and are under a chief, who has the title of sheik or i 
pir,». e. elder. They are generally allowed to marry, 
but are obliged- to sleep one or two nights a week in 


a part of their religious exercises consists in dancing 
and turning round with great velocity, while others 
subject their bodies to the most- cruel tortures. 

. Though they seem generally to lead very worthless 
lives and to practise the grossest immoralities, yet 
they are regarded with great awe and veneration by 
tbe people. 

Descant, del-leant' (8p. durante), a term formerly 
used to express the art of composing m parts. By 
Hubuld, Ouo, Guido, and others, it was employed to 
siguify concord aud harmony of sounds. Descant is 
of three kinds j viz., PtUin descant, which is synony¬ 
mous with simple counterpoint; Figurative descant, 
which is less restrained, aud includes tbe relief of dis¬ 
cords ; and Double descant, which denotes that arrange¬ 
ment of the parts which will allow tho treble or uny 
high part to be converted into the bass, and vice vend. 
This term is also employed to imply a melodious dis¬ 
play of notes extemporaneously played or sung to any 
given bass, as well as to denote the highest, part in the 
score, viz.,tho soprano, or highest female voice. j 

Descent, de-xent' (Lut. drsceusui FV. ducenf, in 
which way the term is usually spelt in nil old law-books;, 
tbe title whereby a man, on the death of lus ancestor, 
obtains tho inhcnlauoe us beir-at-law. The term in¬ 
heritance is sometimes nsed in the same sense, although 
it properly signifies that which is, or may be, inherited 
by descent. Descent is defined in the interpretation 
clause of tho 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 10ti, as “ the titlo to in¬ 
herit lands by reason of consanguinity, as well when 
tho heir shall be an ancestor or collateral relation, us 
where he shall be a child or other issue." Inheritances, 
-hereditaments, things which may be taken by descent, 
are various. The crown is tho principal of tkesu, the 
descent of which differs in one essential point from 
that of a private inheritance. When a king hits no 
sons, the eldest daughter takes the whole 6f the inhe¬ 
ritance, in exclusion ot the younger sisters. Dignities 
and honours, such as baronies and other peerages, are 
descendible according to the limitations con turned in 
the patents by which they were created. (See lima, 
InnuBlTAKca.)—Kef, Dnglieh Cj/clojatrJia, sect. Arts 
and Sciences, art. Descent. 

Dxscutmow, det-krif'-ihun (Lat. descriptio, from 
de, and tcrilo, I write), in Literary Composition, is tho i 
placing of objects in a clear aud proper light before the 
reader; a matter of so great difficulty, and requiring 
such high and varied powers, that many critios regard it i 
as a test of genius. When we consider the great qualiil- . 
cations that are necessary to excellence here, it is not i 
to be wondered at that we find so few writers distm- i 
guished for great descriptive powers. “The best ] 
dmcribers,” says Blair, “are simple and concise. They i 
set before us such features of an object as on the first ] 
view strike and warm the fancy; they give us ideas i 
which n statuary or a painter could lay hold of and , 
work after them, which is one of the strongest and j 
most decisive teste of real merit of description." i 
Objects ought to be painted so accurately as to form in 1 


lathes, which unfortunately fans the contrary sffcctto 
What is intended, and the reader is led by contrast to 
think more meanly of tho subject then prOhkMW w 
deserves, A prudent man, in writing aa in walking, 
husbands his strength, aud reserves bis strongest ox- 


interrupts tho progress,—a superfluity of words is 
always a great nuisance in narration. Abstractor 
general terms are always to he avoided. Sometimes » 
■ingle circumstance, happilv introduced, has more 
power than the most laboured description. The word* 
selected should correspond with the ideas they are in¬ 
tended to convey,—an elevated subject requiring an 
elevated style, a familiar subject a plain style, and a 
serious subject a serious stylo. A writer of genius is 
not apt to clothe a high subject in low words; tint it is 
more common to find tho expression raised above the 
tone of tho subject. Description addressed to the 
imagination is susceptible of tho highest Ornaments 
that sounding words and figurative expraetioagara 
bestow upon it. Writers of genius, sensible that the 
eye is tbo best avenue to the heart, represent every¬ 
thing ns passing in our sight, and from readers or 
hearers, transform us into spectators. “ The force of 
language," says laird Karnes, “consists in raising 
complete images, whioh transport the reader, aa by- 
magic, into the place of the important action, ana 
convert him into a spectator,boholding-everythiugthat, 
passes. The narrative in an epio poem ought to rival 
a picture in tho liveliness and acouracy of its represen¬ 
tations : no circumstance must bo omitted that tends 
to make a complete picture, because an imperfect image, 
os well us any other imperfect conception, is cold and 
uninteresting.” There is no species of composition into- 
which description does not enter in some shape; bub 
there aro few compositions of any length that can bn 
called purely descriptive. In descriptive poetiy the 
highest exertions of genius may lie displayed. “De¬ 
scription,” says Biair, "is the great test of a poet's 
imagination j" and in tho “ selection of circumstances 
lies tho great, art of picturebijuc description." They 
ought nut to be vulgar and common, such as are apt.to- 
be passed fly witbont remark, but Buoh os may catch 
tbo tuucy aud draw tho attention. All the oiraam- 
stances employed ought to be uniform aud of n piece, 
and ought to be suen as particularize the object de¬ 
scribed and mark it strongly. “This happy talent," 
says Iilair, “ is chiefly owing to a strong imagination, 
which first receives a lively impression of the object, 
and then, by employing a proper selection of circum¬ 
stances in (fcscribmg it, transmits that impression ia 
its full force to the uuigirintiou of others." 

Dssebt, dex'-ert (Lai. desert us, deserted, solitary), 
a waits or large tract of barren country. The term is 
applied very vaguely, bat is more particularly appro¬ 
priated to aaudy and atony plains. According to Dr. 
Ami BouC, in a memoir communicated to tho Associa¬ 
tion of German Naturalists at Gratz, in 1813, deserts, 
properly so called, always point out the site of a largo 
gulf or inland sea. Thrae large sheets of water have 
now entirely disappeared, but they ure of a compara¬ 
tively teccut geological epoch. Deserts are distin¬ 
guished by different names in various parts of the earth. 
The term desert is more particularly applied to the waste 
tracts of Africa and Arabia. Those in Asia, especially 
in Thibet and Tartary, are called steppes. In South 


narration; bat if * circumstance be neoessary, how¬ 
ever slight, it oonnot be described too minutely. In- 
ferine writers are continually striving to enliven their 
subject by exaggeration ana * profuse me of super- 


ferine writers ere continually striving to enliven their 
subject by exaggeration end e profuse me of super- 
SUB 


plains of North America are called prairies end savan¬ 
nahs. Tbe desert of Sahara is the most famous of the 
properly so-called deserts. It stretches almost witbont 
a break from Cape Nan, on the. uorth-pssb coMt of 
Africa, eastward to the banks of the Nile. In sumo 
pertsof this desert, as at Tegesss. rook-lilt as white 
as snow extends in vast beds beneath a stratum of reals. 
Bain only falls between July rad October, and tkevast 
plains are tenanted by lioua, pahthcra, aud serpefttc, 
often of a monstrous sise. The ostrich is also found 
in numerous flocks, and a few monkeys and gpfok&os 
pick up a scanty allowance of food. Mere and tfapgu 
often at great aiatonces,axe e few small fertile spots, 
csUed-ooMi, which serve os resting-places for the mer- 
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ch*nt«. w)u> travel on camels, hones called “the ship* 
Of the desert." , , , . . , . 

JJtsKuTRK, de-zer'-ter (Lat. deterere, to abandon), in 
Mar. und Mil., the name applied to any soldier or sailor 
who abscond’' from his ship or regiment for the purpose 
of avoiding the duties whioh ho has consented to dis¬ 
charge for a certain period. Desertion ia punished by 
imprisonment and flogging; but the number of lashes 
allowed to bo awarded bv court-martial is not to exceed 
fifty. It involves the loss of additional pay and nen- 
aion, good-conduct mouey and stripes, and rank as 
non-commissioned officer. If a soldier or sailor is 
■merely absent without leave for a short period, the 
drcaoli of discipline committed does not amount to 
desertion, and is punished by loss of pay for the time 
no is absent, and eouflnoment to barracks or extra 
drill. Any one who induces a soldier or sailor to desert 
is liable to penal servitude for life. The crime of de¬ 
sertion was formerly punished by death; ami if, is only 
since 1800 that the oustom hits been abandoned of 
branding the deserter on the breast or shoulder with 
tlie fatter D. 

Desertion, de-xer'-silan, in Marriage.—Till recently, 
the law of England made no provision for a wife’s 
obtaining redress for wilful desertion by ber husband ; 
but bv 30 * 21 Vint. e. 85, Bnd 21 & 22 Viet. c. 108, 
desertion by cither spouse is made a ground of judicial 
separation, and provision is made for (.lie pro! rction of 
property acquired by a wife who has been deserted. 
In Scotland, one of the spouses wilfully deserting the 
other may llrst be sued for adherence, after one year; 
and, after four years from the time of desertion, may 
be divorced by ihe Court, of Session. 

DhSICOATION, dre.ik-kai'-ehun (Lat.. dr, and tirrn, I 
dry), in Chem.—Bodies are generally dried in two 
ways, — by submitting them to heat, more <>r loss 
gentle, or by inclosing them in a receiver, with con¬ 
centrated oil of vitriol or chloride of calcium. The 
latter process is resorted to when beat would causo 
the decomposition of the bodv acted upon. 

Desideratum, dr-zid-r-ral'-tum (but., wished for), 
denotes something that is wanted to the eoniplctness 
of a tiling, or to promote the advancement of any 
object. 

Design, de-zine' (Lat. dniguo, I mark out), denotes, 
in a general sense, an intention, scheme, or plan of 
notion, and in the Arts is applied to the idea or plan 
in tho mind of the artist which he attempts to embody 
or repronont tu some visible form to the minds of 
others. Every work of design may be considered 
either in relation to the art that produced it or to the 
end that it is intended to serve. vVhut is done with a 
view to some effect that is to follow, is said to bo the 
result of design; and from the adaptation of means to 
ends that wo observe in nature, we are led to conclude 
that they ore tho work of an intelligent designer. For 
the arguments that aIre employed to prove the being 
of a God from the evidences of design that are to be 
seen in nature, see Fairy’s Natural Theology ; tho 
Hridgetrater Treatieee; and the Harnett Prize Menage. 

Design, in Arch., the name given to a set of geo¬ 
metrical drawings drawn to a certain scale, represent¬ 
ing the different sides, interior, and extent, of any 
butldiug, in such a manner that it can be erected by a 
builder in exact conformity with the original idea or 
conception of the architect. _ When the building is 
small, those are taken as working draw ings, but if it be 
of great sine nnd extent, working drawings are made 
from them for the use of the builder on a larger scale. 
They are intended to show the proportions and outline 
of the required building, and in them the principles of 
perspective, and light and shade, are disregarded en¬ 
tirely as regards the former, and almost entirely with 
respect to the latter. The various parts of an archi¬ 
tectural design for any building are respectively 
termed “plan,” “elevation,” “section,” and “de- 
tails." Theban shows the shape of the building and 
the area whmb it is to cover : ft may be termed with 
propriety a horizontalsection of the building; it shows 
the position of the walls of the rooms, and their re¬ 
spective thickness; the situation of rooms and pas¬ 
sages with regard to each other, and indicates the 

X rtures required for doors, windows. Are-places, 
reuses, Jto. The ports representing solid masonrr 
MS coloured, while the open spaces ere left plain, and 
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indicated by dotted liaes. A plan is given for every 
floor of a bail ding, from the basement upwards, ana 
the exterior of the roof is also represented in this man¬ 
ner. The elevations show the outline of the front, 
bock, and sides of the building, and the windows, 
doors, projections of chimneys, and all the ornament¬ 
ation that may be introduced; such as string-courses, 
dressings of the doors and windows, cornices, enta¬ 
blatures, balconies, &o. The sections are represent¬ 
ations of the interior on a vertical plane, supposed to 
pass through the building from top to bottom, on any 
line indicated on the ground plan. They show tho 
thiokneas of the floors, the height of rooms, the height 
and form of doors and fl replaces, the profiles of cor¬ 
nices, domes, and skylights, as well as that of the roof; 
the direction of staircases, Ac. Details, or parts at 
large, are representations of the horizontal and ver¬ 
tical sections of different rooms and parte of the 
building on a larger scale than that whieli is used for 
the general plan : they are also drawings of any cm-- 
belhsliment that may be introduced, and are noees- 
sary to make their intended form intelligible to the 
workmen. 

Design, is an expression employed in the Fine 
Arts to signify the representation of any form or 
combination of objeots, ther in simple outline or in 
colour. It is applied d.scrimiiiately to anything of 
this kind, from tho si "fob of any simple object or 
elementary form, thut may bo represented by a few 
strokes of the pencil, to tho elaborate combinations 
required for the intricate pattern of a Bhawl or any 
other similar production of the loom, as well as to the 
composition of a picture, or group of figures, or the 
form of any work of art, whether useful or ornamental. 
The most exquisite designs, with reference to attitude, 
elegance of form, and force of expression, are consi¬ 
dered to exist in the works of the old Greek sculptors 
and the best Italian masters of the medieval period, 
such as the marbles or the l'urthonon, the cartoons of 
Uullaelle, and the statues of Michael Angelo; but 
there are modern painters who arc in no way inferior 
to the old masters in design and power of conception; 
in proof of which may be mentioned Mr. Frith’s won¬ 
derful painting known as “ The Itailwny Station.” 

Design, Schools op.— The government schools of 
design thut are established in various parts of tho 
country, in connection with the Ceutrol Training 
School at South Kensington, which v^as originally 
opened at Somerset House in 1827, are intended to 
[ impart a knowledge of drawing and a taste for the 
flue arts to the great bulk of the people, and more par¬ 
ticularly to those who are employed as artisans and 
designers in manufuoturitig establishments of all kinds. 
It was the intention of the originators of the scheme 
to coniine their operations entirely to the latter otass; 
but it was soon discovered that the public generally 
would not appreciate beauty and symmetry of form 
and proportion, and harmony of colour, in otgects of 
every-day use, before means bad been taken to teach 
the people the general aud rudimentary principles of 
art, and inspire them with a desire for that which is 
pleasing to tho eye, whether in household furniture, 
paper-hangings, earthenware, or materials for the 
attire of the person, in preference to the ugly, un¬ 
shapely, and staring art-productions of the 18th and 
early part of the 10th century. It was also found, 
that however Englishmen might excel in the manufac¬ 
ture of everything in which strength and utility are 
required, they were far behind the French and other 
continental nations in ornamental and decorative art, 
and did not apparently understand that stability and 
usefulness could be combined with elegance of form 
and pleasing colouring; and it was a knowledge of 
this, and an earnest desire to remedy this palpable 
deficiency in English art, thut led the late Prince Con¬ 
sort to conoeivo and mature the idea of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, to which the establishment of the 
schools of design may be considered, in some degree, 
to have been a stepping-stone. At Ml events, tbe 
productions of British workmen iu the International 
Exhibition of 1882 have shown that the lessons learnt 
in these schools and the Exhibition of 1861 have not 
been lost; and the interiors of our dwellings show that 
our artisans are giving forms and ornament to the 
articles they produce, suitable to the purposes for 
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which they are intended ; and that people are begin¬ 
ning to («e that it ie more consonant with reason to 
use a carpet figured with o'geometrical pattern rather 
than gaudy bunches of flowers; and that theeye is 
batter satisfied to rest on a jug of simple design and 
O'olour, Whose outline is formed of graceful curves, 
than on ona of that squat bulging form in blue and 
white, or two shades of brown, ornamented with un¬ 
couth figures in bas-relief, or the unmeaning willow 
, pattern, which was tho stereotyped fashion, both as 
// regards shape and decoration, ior jugs of all kinds 
' some thirty or forty years since. The sohools of de¬ 
sign are under the control of the Soienee and Art 
Department of the Committee of Council on Educa¬ 
tion, and the offices of the department, and the Cen¬ 
tral Training School for the United Kingdom, are in 
Cromwell Bond, South Kensington, To this school 
both male and female students, that are duly qualified, 
are admitted, and partly maintained at the expense of 
the government while passing through the prescribed 
course of study. When they are fully competent, 
they receive certitlrntes, and are sent as teachers to 
locul schools in connection with the central establish¬ 
ment. Teachers in these local schools receive grants 
from government, in addition to their income, in pro¬ 
portion to the success of their pupils at the anuuul 
inspection and examination, when medals and prizes 
are awarded to tlic most deserving and efficient. A 
school of art may be founded in any locality in con¬ 
nection with the central school, provided that suitable 
premises ean be obtained, at the public expense, the 
gov eminent, in some cases, hearing as much us one- 
iourtli of the total cost when new buildings are erected 
for the purpose. It is also requisite that there be live 
public schools for tho poor, in which the master re¬ 
commended by the department can give instruction, 
l or 500 poor children in the district, who must be taught, 
if it bo desired, free of expense, 1'upil teachers in 
National ami British schools are also entitled to re¬ 
ceive iuslriicliou ut a low chargeuml au evening class 
must be held three times a week, at which any person 
can receive instruction in drawing for a sum not to 
exceed sixpenco weekly. Successful students at tho 
local schools send their drawings for competition to 
the ceutral school, when queen's prizes and medals arc 
awarded to those who excel in any particular branch 
of art. Each school obtains drawings, works of art, 
or apparatus, tqthe amount of £10, for every queen’s 
prize or medal obtained by the pupils who have stu¬ 
died there. Every school of art mav borrow books, 
drawings, and works of art from the museum and 
library at South Kensington; and any mechanics' or 
working man's institute can ohtaiu assistance in tho 
purchase of drawing models and casts for the purposes 
of inatruotion. 

Desire, desire 1 , is an afTcction of the mind excited 
by the view orthe contemplation of any desirable good 
which is not in our possession, hut which we are soli¬ 
citous to obtain. There is room for difference of 
opinion aa lo the number of our desires that are ori¬ 
ginal; but that certain of them are primunly inherent 
in our nature, scarcely admits of doubt. (Hee Ethics.) 

DsavoorDM, dee-mo'-da-um (Gr. desmoa, abend, in al¬ 
lusion to the stamens being joined), m Hot., a gen. of 
plants belonging to-the nal. ord. Ley tnid no Hie. Some of 
tbo tropical species are remarkable tor ibe periodical 
movements of Ibeir leaflets. Xu D. yttrana, a native of 
India, the leaf is trifoliate, the terminal leaflet being 
much larger than the two lateral ones. When exposed 
to the influence of a bright light, the large leaflet be- 
eomcR'store or lesa horizontal; but, on the approach 
of evening, it falls downwards. The lateral leaflets 
are ha constant motion during the heat of the day, 
advancing by their edges towards the large terminal 
leaflet, and then retreating towards the base of tho 
common petiole. This movement takes place first on 
one side and then on the other, so that the point of 
each leaflet describes a circle. As these movements 
resemble those of the arms of the old semaphore tele¬ 
graphs, the plant has been named the telegraph-plant. 
No satisfactory explanation of the cause of the ex¬ 
traordinary movements of the leaflets has yet been 
given. 

Despotism, dee 1 -pat-um (Gr. deepo/et, master), in 
* EoL, is a form of government in which the supreme 
001 


S ower is vested in the bauds of one who is trrsepohsl- 
le or uncontrolled by others. The term it received 
from the Greeks, among whom it denoted that kind of 
relationship that subsists between a master and bis 
slaves. At a master had unlimited and Uncontrolled 

S ower over his slaves, governing more by harshness 
van conciliatory measures, and viewing turn only an 
intended to servo his own ends; so e despotic form of 
government was regarded as one where the aovermgn 
bad. unlimited power over the lives and fortunes of nit 
subjects. But this idea of a despotism is one which 
could never have any exist? nee in feet. No sovereign 
has ever been so absolute or despotio aa that he could 
carry out his wishes with a totsl disregard to everyone 
else. His power actually depends upon his having the 
support of a large body of his subjects; and he ie 
compelled to act so as to carry along with him their 
approval, or, at any rate, not to go in opposition to 
their wishes. The mast absolute monarch that fver 
lived could not openly seize the property of a subject, 
or put him to death, without assigning some colourable 
grounds for so doing; for such an net would undoubt¬ 
edly endanger bis crown. The existence of an absolute 
government, when carrying out oppressive measures, 
depends upon its being able to oouoeal or pervert 
the real facts of the ease. Despotic Tillers feel their 
dependence upon public opinion much more than those 
whose power is in some measure limited; and it is this 
that leads them to lay restrictions upon freedom of 
speech and of the press. According to some, a despotism 
may inolude any number of individuals governing for 
their own individual interests, to the exclusion of those 
of the whole community. 

Destiny, dea'-tin-e. (Lut. deetino, I fix or appoint), 
is mi appointed or predetermined state or condition; 
the necessary and unalterable course of events pre¬ 
determined by a superior Being. A belief in destiny 
or fate has been held by almost overy people in every 
time, and bas been usually incorporated in their reli¬ 
gious helieis. Among the ancients it was regarded as 
a power superior both to gods and men, governing all 
things irresistibly; for, according to Seneca, the Euler 
at ull things, in writing the book of destiny, prescribed 
the limits of his own power. According to tho Stoics, 
destiny is a certain arrangement of events which follow 
each other of absolute necessity, there being no power 
able to interrupt (heir connection; and hence every 
man ought with patience to submit to his fate, which 
no efl’ork on his part could possibly avert. (See Exn.) 
The doctrine is also held by many persons in the Chris- 
(mil church. ( See Fukukstination, Eh be Will.) 

-Di.kTMJcnoNisTS, dee-truk'-ehun-iete (from Lot. de¬ 
al nm, I destroy), in Tbeol., is a name given to such, as 
hold a kind of middle scheme between universal re¬ 
storation and endless perdition, or who maintain that 
the wicked shall neither be for ever miserable nor 
finally saved; but that, after undergoing au awful suf¬ 
fering proportioned to their crimes, they shall be 
utterly annihilated. This doctrine, they maintain, is 
implied in tho scriptural word death, which they hold 
denotes a termination of suffering; and that eternal 
death is simply annihilation. Though there is appa¬ 
rently so little reason for this view, yet it has been 
entertained by some able theologians. 

Dksvacxiackjk, daisozt-e-eu'-ee-e, in Bot., the Bril- 
tlewort faiu., a nat. ord. of monocotyledonont plants, 
in the sub-class Petuloidete. They are small, sedge-like 
herbs, with setaceous sheathing leaves. They ore 
natives of Australia and tho South-Sea Islands. 

Df.tachmxnt, de-tuteh-ment (b'r. dktacher, to uo- 
fabten),in Mil., the term applied to auy body of troops, 
whether large or small, sent from an army, division, 
brigade, regiment, or company, for tba performance 
of some special service. Large detachments, consist¬ 
ing of cavalry, infantry, and artillery, almost forming 
a separate army, may be sent from the main body to 
create a diversion, and attract attention to some par¬ 
ticular point; to carry on the siege of any fortress; 
to protect lines and cues of operation, or to act os 
those of the enemy; to prevent ..the junction of two 
separate detachment! of the enemy; to capture or 
protect a convoy; or to tot on the flanks or rear of an 
enemy on tlie field of battle, 

Dvnsenm, de-tpS-jente (Lot, deterga, 1 wipe 
awsy), is » name given, to such medicine* aa deaiie 
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and remove viicid humour* adhering to and obstruct¬ 
ing the vessels; also such applications as cleanse foul 

nloers. 

DeTHRHilTATlOH, de-ter-min-ai'-ekun flat.), in Med., 
is applied to the excessive flawing of the blood to an; 
part; os a determination of blood to the head, Ho. 

Dxxunix, dct'-in-ue (Let. dctinendo), in Law, is the 
name of a writ which lies against one who, having goods 
delivered to keep, refuses to restore them. 

Dktoxatiko Powder, det'-o-nai-tinij pow'-der (fat. 
detonv, I thunder; b'r.pouJrt, powder), a term applied 
to oertnin.combinatious of substances which dotouate 
or fulminate by slight friction, by heat, or by electn- 
oity. Amongst these may be mentioned the ammo- 
niurets of gold and silver and the fulminates of silvor 
and mercury. In most coses of detonating powders, 
decomposition is the result of detonation; thus, am- 
moniuret of gold is separated into metalho gold and 
other products, Iodide of nitrogen, a detonating pow¬ 
der, resolves itself into iodine, which appears as a 
violet vapour, and nitrogen, which assumes a gaseous 
form. A mixture of 3 parts of nitre, 3 of dry carbonate 
of potash, and 1 of sulphur, forma a detonating pow¬ 
der. If a small quantity of this compound be heated 
on a metallic plate to about 330", it blackens, fuses, 
and explodes with muoh violence, in consequence of 
the rapid action of the sulphur upon the nitre, and the 
sudden evolution of nitrogen and carbonic acid. Deto¬ 
nating powders arc much used in the manufacture of 
perouasion-capn. 

Dbvh xx Machika, dc’-nn ekt miti’-Hii-d (Lnt., a 
sod from the machine), is an expression borrowed from 
the ancient stugc, it being usual among the ancient 
Greeks, when there was any difficulty in bringing the 

S lot to a satisfactory conclusion, to have recourse to 
le assistance of a deity, who was let down inn muuhiue 
for that purpose. In the modern drama, wlicu a person 
or incident is arbitrarily introduced m order to bring 
about the difaouenioul, tins is called n drun ex tuauhiim. 
—l’he rich old unde who comes home unexpectedly 
from the West Indies, aud rescues Ins scupegruce 
nephew from bis pecuniary embarrassments, is a deity 
of this stamp. The expression is also by analogy some, 
times applied to the mode iu which some philosophers 
attempt to acoount for facts which they cannot explain 
by any kuowu law; viz., by the intervention of super¬ 
natural agency. 

DKCTBito-CANOSiCAt, dn’-te-ro (*.«., belonging to 
the second cauou), a term applied by ltomsu Catholic 
writers to what is commonly termed bv Protestants 
the Apocrypha, or the Apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament. They receive their name front their being 
regarded as inspired, but not of the same authorily as 
the canonical books proper. 

DuVTKUOtiOMYft/u-ter-on'-o-mt (Or. i ienferot, second, 
and nonat, law), is the fifth book of the Old Testament 
and the last of what is termed the Pentateuch. This 
hook was written by Moses shortly before his death, 
and embraces a period of live or six weeks of the 
fortieth year of the journeyings of the children of 
Israel iu the wilderness. He speaks with the uttectiou 
and solicitude of an old man soon to die, and with a 
freedom, boldness, and vehemence which none could 
have used but one who had done so much for the 
people whom he addressed, and one who was auwomly 
dcsirous lor its future welturc. The tone of tho law 
falls here considerably in the background, and the in¬ 
dividuality of the lawgiver and his peculiar relation to 
the people stand out more prominently. He is taken 
up with their inward concerns and future fate, laying 
before them the good effects that will follow the ob- 
servanee of the law, and tho evil consequences that 
will infallibly result from its neglect. Most of those 
to whom it was more immediately addressed had not 
seen many of the wonders of God, or had been too 
young to understand them; and heuoe the sacred his- 
u?*?S 1 ?* J*? recapitulating the various mercies 
wnioh God had. bestowed upon them and their fore- 
latbars from their departure out of Egypt,—the victories 
which, by divine assistance, they had obtained over 
their eiwBues,—their rebeUioa, mgratitude, end chas- 
tisemeute. The moral, ceromoniid, and judicial laws 
are repeated,' with additions aud explanations; and 
the people are urged to obedieuce in the most affec¬ 
tionate manner, from the consideration of the endear- 
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ing promises mode to them by God, whioh he would 
assuredly perform if they did not frustrate his de¬ 
signs of mercy by their own wilful obstinacy. That 
no person might thereafter plead ignorance of the 
divine law, he oommanded that it should be read to Ml 
the people at the end of every aeveuth year i and can* ■ 
eluded his ministerial labours among them by a most 
beautiful ode, and by giving his benediction to tho 
several tribes. In the lost chapter, which is ootnmouly 
ascribed to Joshua, we have an account of the last days 
of Moses; how, from the top of Mount Nebo, he 
surveyed the promisod land; and then, having died 
in Moab, was buried by God himBelf, so that uooue 
knew his tomb. This book contains only ouo prophecy 
relative to the Messiah, but a number of very remark¬ 
able predictions relative to the future of the Jews.— 
BeT. Horne’s Introduction to the Holy Scripturet . 

DxtrixuoPATBie, du'-ie-ro-path’-tk (Gr. deuterot, 
second, and putkot, suffering), is applied in Med. to- 
ail affection induced in a part through sympathy with 
the part originally affected ; as, where the etoiuech is 
disturbed through a wound in the head. 

Debtoxidk, du'-tokt-ide (Gr. deuterot, second, and 
oxide), in Chein., the oxide of a metal containing a 
double dose of oxygen The word biuoxide is, how¬ 
ever, more generally u 1. This remark applies to all 
compounds comment: s , with the word deuto. 

Ukl'Tzia, de-ut'-ze-L , in Hot., a gen. ol plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. 1‘htuidelphacete. Tho leaves of some 
species, especially those of D. ttcuhra, are covered with 
beautiful scaleshence, from their roughness, they are 
used in Japan for polishing purposes. 

DKvai.orxr.jvT. (See 1‘uvsioi.or.v.) 

DKVhi.oruEM'TuKOKr, de-iel'-up meot ike'-o-re (Fr. 
drrrti/pper, to develop ; tit tune, theory), a theory ori¬ 
ginally propounded by the author of a work entitled 
“ Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation," pub¬ 
lished in tho year lei 11. In this work tho author iirst 
stales that animal sud vegetable life have progressed 
gradually on the globe. With regard to nnirnul life, 
uud arguing from fossil remains, ho places tho order or 
progression as follows :—First, an era of invertebrate 
aiiimals ; second, u period during which fishes were the 
only vertebrate form of being; tliou a period wheu 
reptiles were seen in nddition, but without birds or 
mammalia; next it time when the last were added, but 
without man; and finally, the present era, m whioh 
that master speeies has existed m supremacy over all. 
Taking creation, then, as a broad course of progressive 
organization, the theory of development is thus Set 
forth:—All animal aud vegetable organisms commence 
with a simple cell, of whiuh it is impossible iu any case 
to tell to what form it is destined to advauee. A series 
of changes takes place, by the careful examination of 
which it is possible to determine to which class the 
future animal or vegetable will belong. According to 
the theory as enunciated by Von liar, “ a hetero¬ 
geneous, or special structure, arises out of one more 
homogeneous or general, ami this by n gradual change.” 
At the same time it is contended that the embryo or 
each grade of being passes through the general condi¬ 
tions of the embryos of tbe grades beneath it. In an 
embryo of the vertebrate sub-kingdom can be traced 
the change which will determine whether it will belong 
to the fish, reptile, bird, or mummal class. In an em¬ 
bryo of tbe mammal class, the characters of the par¬ 
ticular order arc next determined; and afterwards 
those of the family, genus, species, sex, and individual 
in succession. As an illustration,—“ There Is no esseu- 
tiul difference between the vertebral column of the 
early embryo of man and that of an a&biyo tlsh ; the 
evolution of the nervous centres begins, in both, on the 
same plan; so also does that of the circulating appa¬ 
ratus.” Comparing the changes through which the 
embryo passes, with the history of the general life of 
the globe, a strong similarity in the plan is to be ob¬ 
served in the individual life of every one of the forme 
of organized beings which now people it. There has 
been a succession from invertebrate to vertebrate: 
from the fish to the reptile,’ from the reptile to the bird 
and mammal; in the mammal finally to man.' Having 
brought forward examples and proofs Cram this part of 
the argument, tbe following hypothesis is put forth. 
That a ohemico-electric operation, by which germinal 
vesicles were produced, wss the lint phenomenon ia 
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orgauic creation, and that the second wu an advance 
of these through a succession of higher grades, and 
• variety of modifications, in accordance with laws of 
the same absolute nature at those by which the Al- 
mighty rules the physical department of nature. The 
theory of development vm strongly and ably opposed 
by Mr. liogh Miller, Professor Sedgwick, Dr. Hitch- 
cock, and others, who argued that it was immoral and 
anti-Christian to doubt the generally received theory of 
creation by law; namely, that every event in nature 
takes place by fixed and not by progressive law. 
Notwithstanding the strong opposition the theory has 
received, it has gained many supporters. Since the 
year 185s), when Mr. Darwin published his “ Origin of 
Species by Natural Selection, the subject has excited 
much attention. In this work Mr. Darwin brings for¬ 
ward an hypothesis of the becoming of new species, 
founded ou the modifiability of whtan animals are seen 
to be capable under breeding. The principal sugges¬ 
tion in the work is, that in the struggle for existence 
among the multitudes of animals, any variety which 
was belter adapted for the circumstances than Its com- 
auions, would live and increase while the others 
ecliued. lie thus traces all animals back to four or 
’ five primitive types, rejecting the theory of develop¬ 
ment, and referring all the phenomena to an ads since 
or improvement in progress.—besides the works re¬ 
ferred to, see Explanation», a Sequel to Veitipei, iJr.; 
and Edinburgh Review, April, 1800, art. Dnrwin ou the 
Origin of Species. 

Dr. vick, de-cue' (Moditev. Lot. ditita, a design), the 
name given to uny emblem selected by n person, family, 
or body of men, to serve us a mark of distinction. 
The del ice is often accompanied by a motto, and is 
similar in purpose to the erust, or any charge in a coat 
of arms. It differed, however, from the family crest 
of the bearer, in having some characteristic in allusion 
to lus nurue, character, or some enterprise in which he 
was implicated or about to engage. The cross, in a 
variety of forms, was the commou device of the Cru¬ 
saders ; the sprig of broom {planta genUla) wus the 
dciiee of the l’luutugcnetN ; the red and white rose, 
respectively, were tho devices of the rival houses of 
York and Lancaster; while tlio rose and portcullis, and 
rose and crown, wore the emblems of the house of 
Tudor. 

Davit., dec’-l (Or. diabolm, false accuser ; Hol>, 
Satan, adversary), is the name commonly given in tho 
New Testament to tho arch-fieud, who is represented 
as being iu constant, opposition to CJod, and the ruler 
of a host of evil spirits like himself. Originally created 
good, he and his followers fell into sin, and so became 
wicked and malicious. Retaining many of his original 
qualities, he became a powerlul instrument for evil, 
lie was the means of deceiving our first parents, and 
leading them into am, and thus brought sin and suffer¬ 
ing into thin world. There are various other names 
applied to the devil in Scripture. There are some 
persons in the present day who deny the personality 
of Satan, and regard him only as au evil principle. 
Such an opinion can only be held by doing the utmost 
violence to tho language of Scripture. Re is every¬ 
where there spoken of as having a real personal exist¬ 
ence, as being in a state of constant activity, possessed 
of power aud dominion, and as having messengers and 
followers. lle is held accountable, is charged with 
guilt, and is to be judged and receive final punish¬ 
ment. How, on any such idea, Christ's temptation 
iu the wilderness can be accounted for, we cannot 
see. If we believe in the existence of good spirits 
(aud there is certainly no reason to think that man is 
the highest creature in the scale of being), there is 
no reason to doubt the existence of evil spirits. 
Scripture speaks as plainly and decidedly regarding 
the existence of the oue as of the other. 

Devise, de-viz el (Fr. denser, to-imagine or invent), 
in Law, is the act whereby a testator conveys his lands 
by will, the conveyance of pereonal property being 
commonly termed a bequest. (Si* Wiu.) 

Djtvoaiix System. (See Ou> Red Sandstone.) 

Dew, dew (Sax. deam), the moisture or aqueous 
vapour which is deposited from the air on these bodies 
which are exposed to it. It is generally observed in 
rim form of minute globules on the surfaces of leaves. 
"When the cold Is extreme, it tabes a solid fora, and 
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appears as hoar-frost. Win the atmosphere is at any* 
given temperature and pressure, it holds a proportionate 
quantity of aqueous vapour in suspension. If that 
temperature is lowered to a certain point, called the 
dew-point, a quantity of aqueous vapour is set free in 
the form of water or dew, which Cau sometimes be seen 
falling as a fine rain or mist. Those substances whioh 
radiate lu>at rapidly aro cooled soonest; and therefore 
the dew is deposed upon them first. All vegetable 
fibres ere ready radiators of heat; consequently, the 
smooth leaves of trees, shrubs, and grasses cause the 
dew to be deposited upon them even upon moderately 
warm evenings. Radiation takes place most rapidly 
when there is a clear sky s when there are many clouds 
iu the air, heat is radiated back by them to the earth, 
which nearly supplies the amount of heat lost. Thus 
daw is more readily deposited upon clear fine nights 
than when the sky is overcast. The history of the 
knowledge of dew is interesting. Aristotle supposed 
that there was a rain formed by the condensation of 
tho water whioh had been evaporated during the day, 
by the cold of night. (Meteor, i. 10.) In 1784, how¬ 
ever, the recognised opinion was, that tho odd was 
caused by the dew. 1c was not until the discoveries 
of Leslie concerning radiant heat, in 17M-S, that the 
true theory of dew was established 

Dbw-toint. (See Dew.) 

Dustbin, deki'-trm, iu Chem., a transparent brittle 
solid, with a vitreous fracture, formed by submitting 
starch to a heat of 4AU° Fall. Dextrin is a modification 
of starch, possessing the same composition, but dif¬ 
ferent properties. H in, for iustauoe, soluble In cold 
wutcr, a property which reudors it particularly valuablo 
for manufacturing purposes, under the nurne oiJfritieh 
gum (which sec). It has received the name of dextrin 
from causing the rotation of a polarised ray from loft 
to right. It may be always distinguished from starch 
by not giving a blue colour with iodine; and from gum, 
by giving a blue solution with potash and sulphate of 
copper. 

Day, dai, it a Turkish title of dignity, now applied 
only to the ruler of Tripoli, but formerly borne also by 
tho ruler of Tunis, and, prior to its conquest by the 
French, by that of Algiers. The word is of doubtful 
origin; but, according to some, it is from the Turkish 
ddi, a maternal uncle, to denote the high esteem in 
winch the rulers of these countries were hold by tho 
Porte. 

Diabetes, di-ii-le'-tcee (Cr. dia, t'.rough, and bolno- 
ruai, l pass), iu Med., is u disease characterised by au 
inordinate How of uriuo. Medics! men recognise two 
distinct kinds of diabetes,—the diabetee intipidtte, iu 
which there is mr rely u greatly-increased flow of urine; 
and iliabelei melhl . * iu which the urine is found to 
contain a largo quantity of saccharine matter. Per¬ 
sons of a debilitated constitution, and in the decline of 
life, are most subject to this disease. It commonly 
comes on slowly aud imperceptibly, without any ap¬ 
parent disorder of the system, aud may oxist for a 
considerable time before it attracts any notice. One of 
the most constant symptoms of this disease is an inordi¬ 
nate degree of thirst; and yet the quantity of urine 
passed daily is usually ninob greater than that of the 
liquids drunk. A voracious appetite is also a usual chu- 
ractcristic of tins disease. At length the constitution 
manifestly suffers, the body becomes emaciated, the 
strength and vigour fail, tho pulse is frequent and 
small, a slight degree of fever prevails, and the skin is 
dry and rough. There are also usually aching pains in 
tbe back aud loins, tvud uneasy sensations along the 
urinary passages. Tbe symptoms gradually become 
more and more intense, until at length the patient 
sinks from exhaustion,, or is cut off by dropsy, con¬ 
sumption, or some other incurable disease. Of tbe 
causes or treatment of tins diseaee, unfortunately, 
little is known. It may be produced by intemperate 
habits, or whatever tends to impair the system and 
prodace debility. In genera}, the kidneys are found 
in a diseased state after death, though in some coses 
no trace* of disease oould be found in these or any Of' 
the other urinary organa. In fret, as yet little is known 
of the true character of this disease. The measures 
resorted to in its treatment are rather of a palliative 
then e remedial nature t for the general opinion among 
physicians is, that it is incurable. It la possible, hew- 
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ever, by judiolous treatment, to greatly mitigate the 
symptoms, and to ward off the issue for a number of 
years. The treatment should lie principally directed 
to restoring and strengthening the tone of tne eyatom, 
by abundant exercise in the open air, and tlio use of 
tonies and such medicines as tend to soothe the 
nervous system. The state of the skin is particularly 
to be attended to; and daily ablution of the whole 
body in warm or cold water is recommended. The 
Turkish hath,it is believed,might possibly prove useful 
in this disorder. Flannel should also lie worn next 
the skin. Those kinds of food that contain sugar, or 
matter easily convertible into sugar, are to be os much 
as possible avoided. 

Diahkm, di'-u-dem (Or. diadema, a fillet), originally 
a baud of silk or woollen, according to some authorities 
Invented by Bacchus, to relievo the headache produced 
by intoxication. It was probably imported (pto Greek 
costume from the Fast, and afterwards became the 
distinguishing ornament of royalty. The diadem of 
the Egyptian deities aud kings liore the symbol of the 
sacred serpent. Among the Persians it was twined 
about the tiaras of the kings, and was purplo and 
white. In the esrliest times the diadem was very 
narrow; but broad diadems wore introduced by the 
Persians, and adopted by Alexander the Great. The 
early Roman ompurors abstained from the use of this 
ornament, to avoid giving ofienoe to the pcoplo by 
calling up the remembrance of the kings. Constantine 
the Great was the (lrst who used it; aud after liis time 
it was ornamented with a single or double row of 
pearls. 

Dl/UBBSis, di-cr'-e-ti* (fir. diairtn, I divide), in 
Oram., is the dividing of a diphthong or or ft contra 'ed 
syllable into two syllables, and is usually denoted by 
two dots, thus (••)"» over the lust vowel; us avenged, 
beloved. Sometimes the mark of diaeresis is used to 
show that two vowels coming together do not lorm a 
diphthong; as reiterated. 

Diagnosis, di-ap-no'-me (Gr. diagignaikn, I discern 
or distinguish), is the art of discovering the nature of 
a disease, and of distinguishing it from other diseases 
of a similar nature. 51 ueh depends upon a correct dia¬ 
gnosis of disease; and the uunuto characteristics that 
frequently distinguish one disease from another render 
it often a matter of great skill aud delicacy. If the 
true nature of a disease bo not. ascertained, a course 
of treatment may be pursued that may bo followed by 
very serious results. 

Diagonal, rh-Xg'.o-ntll (Or. dia, through; ponio, an 
angle), a straight line drawn from any angle to an 
opposite one in a rectilineal figure. A. straight line 
drawn botweeu two adjacent angles would obviously 
coincide with the boundary-line; consequently no 
tri&ugle can have a diagonal. A quadrilateral figure 
1ms two diagonals, a pentagon five, a hexsgon nine, 
fte. In order to calculate the number of possible 
diagonals in a given figure, tho plan is, to take three 
from the nnmber of sides, multiply the remainder by 
the number of sides, und tako hnlf tho product. 
Thus,- 

2x5 

In the ease of a pentagon, =5, and 
In tho oaso of a hexagon, ^—=0. 

m 

Diaobam, dl’-iig-rttm (Or. di>tgramma), a drawing 
delineated for the purpose of demonstrating the pro¬ 
perties of any geometrical figure; such as a triangle, 
a circle, a square, Ac. 

Dial. (6Ye ft uncial and Hoboloqt.) 

Dialect, di'-H-lekt (Gr. dialegeethai , to converse), 
A term applied to a language which resembles another 
in its general features, but differs from it in details, 
ahe two most widely-spread families of languages in 
the world are the lndiun-Gothie and the Semitic. In 
■** included the Sanscrit, Zend, Armenian, 
t i? n , lan ’ ^clavonian, Teutonic, and 
CelUo dialects. In all these, the resemblance, although 
often far distant, is able to be traced. The Semitic 
embraces the Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, and other dia¬ 
lects not so well known. The differences of speaking 
the same language in the same country do not properly 
«oma under the bead of dialectc. In Franco any such 
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peculiarity k called patoit, and in Rowland pro Hu- 
ciatitm. 

Dialectics, di-i-Uk'-tiki (Or. dlalektikot, from 
dialegomai, I discourse), is the old name for logic, or the 
art of reasoning and disputing justly. According to 
Socrates, dialeetioa were so called from being an in* 
quiry pursued by persons who take counsel together, 
separating the subjects considered according to their 
kinds. There were several systems of dialectics among 
the ancients. The dialectic* of Plato are a kind of 
analysis to direct the human mind by dividing, defin¬ 
ing, and bringing things to the first truth; whieh having 
reached, it applies itself to explain sensible things, but 
with a view to return to the first truth, where alone it 
can rest. The dialectics of Aristotle comprise the 
doctrine of simple words, delivered in his book of 
Predicaments; the doctrine of propositions, contained 
in his book “De loterpretationeand that of tho 
several kinds of syllogism, in his books of Analytics, 
Topics, and Elenchuses. Tho dialectics of the Stoics 
appear to have been little more than a system of 
grammatical rules. (See Logic.) 

Dialiujx, di-ai'-le-um, in Dot., a gen. of leguminous 
plants. The only remarkable species is D. indieum, _ 
which yields a fruit call 1 the tamarind plum, the pulp * 
of which has an agr< .hie slightly acidulous taste, 
somewhat resembling t ..it of the common tamarind. 

Diallagb, di'-al-Lij (Gr. di allege, difference), in 
Min., a foliated silicio-magnesian mineral, so culled 
ii-om its changeable colour. 

Diallogite, di-iV'-h-jite, in 5fin., a carbonate of 
manganese, occurring in crystalline masses of a rose- 
red colour. It is found ahielly in gneiss and porphyry 
veins, with silver, lead, zinc, and other ores. It is 
lbumi in Saxony and Transylvania. 

Dialogue, di'-iil-og (Gr.), is a conversation be¬ 
tween la o or moro porsons, usually upon a particular 
subject, and conducted with more formality thau an 
ordinary conversation. The ancient philosophers were 
fond of conveying their instructions in this form, aud 
some of their principal works that have como down to 
ns are in dialogues. Pluto is particularly distinguished 
Ibr the beauty of his dialogues, which, for richness and 
power of imagination, are uurivallcd, and have often 
been compared to the conversations of tho gods. Tho 
dialogues of Cicero, us “ De Oratore," are agreeable 
and well supported; but tho style is sometimes prolix 
and heavy, and the orator too often peeps out in them. 
Lucian is also distinguished as a writer of dialogues 
full of pleasantry and satire. In modern times ws 
have the learned and elaborate dialogues of Erasmus, 
in Latin; besides whom, there are, among the Ger¬ 
mans, Lessing, Mendelssohn, Herder, Jacobi, Scbelling, 
Ac.; Petrarch and Maohiavelli, among the Italians; 
and FcmHoti, Fontenelle, Malehranche, and Sarrassin, 
among the French. In England we have the “ Divine 
Dialogues " of Henry More; the “ Visions of Heaven 
anil Hell,'’ said to be Banyan's; the" Philosophical Dia¬ 
logues” of Berkeley; the dialogues unnatural religion 
of llumo; the moral and politicul dialogues of Bishop 
Hurd; Lyttleton’s “ Dialogues of the Dead;” and many 
others. Still more recently have appeared Southey's 
‘'Colloquies on Society;" Walter Savage Landor’s 
“ Imaginary Conversations ;" Help’s “ Friends in 
Council; 1 * and Professor Wilson's “Noctes Arobro- 
sianee." To write in dialogue is by no means so easy 
a task as is commonly imagined. It requires more 
than merely the introduction of different persons 
speaking in succession. It ought to be a natural and 
spirited representation of real conversation, exhibiting - 
the character und manners of the several speakers, and 
suiting to the character of each that peculiarity of 
thought and expression that distinguishes him lrtnn 
others. From a dialogue thus conducted, the reader 
receives a fair and full view of both sides of the argu¬ 
ment, and is at the same time entertained with polito 
conversation, and with a display of consistent >nd 
well-supported characters. Such a production stand* 
high among the works of taste. The so-called Soorntio 
dialogue is a conversation in the form of question and 
answer, in whioh the questions are so contrived, that 
the person questioned is led to come to the Very conclu¬ 
sion that the questioner wishes to bring him. "There 
axe some questions," says Hume, “ to Whieh dialogue 
writing is peculiarly adapted, and where it is preferable 
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to the direct end simple method of oompoiition. . . . 
Any question of philosophy which is so obsoure and 
uncertain that human reason can reach uo Used deter¬ 
mination with regard to it, if it should be treated at 
all, aeoma to lead us naturally into the style of dialogue 
aud conversation. Boasonable men may be allowed to 
differ where no oue'ean reasonably be positive; oppo¬ 
site sentiments, even without any decision, afiord an 
agreeable amusement; and if the subject he curious 
and interesting, the book carries ns iu a manner into 
company, and unites the two greatest and purest 
pleasures of human life,—study and society." He also 
considers it useful iu handling points that are so obvi¬ 
ous as not to admit of dispute, and yet so important 
that they cannot be too often inculcated; the vivacity 
of conversation serving to enforce the precept, and 
give it novelty and beauty, from the various lights in 
Which it is presented by the different personages. 

Dial vsis, di-til'-e-eie ( din , through, and luo, I sot 
free), in Chem., a method invented by Mr. T. Graham 
of separating the crystalloid and colloid constituents 
of solutions, by taking advantage of the properly pos¬ 
sessed by the former of passing through a septum of 
colloid mutter. (See Diffusion or LiquiJis.) It is 
generally effected by means of an instrument called a 
* daily eer, which consists of a hoop of giilta-pcrclui co¬ 
vered with a Bhect of purchmeutizca paper slr.iined 
tightly, and kept in us place by an india-rubber baud. 
The solution to lie dial. 17 .ed is poured into the dia- 
lyser to the depth of lnilf uu inch, and tlio whole is 
flouted in a basin of pure water. Tlio crystalloids 
contained in the liquid diffuse themselves through the 
pnrchuiant-paper into the water below, but the colloids 
aro retained behind tlui colloidal parchment-paper, 
being impervious to them. A mixture of common Balt 
and gum placed in the diulyecr forthirty or forty hours 
parts with the whole of its salt, the gum being left 
behind in pure condition. Other substances besides 
purclinient-puper may he used ; such as a layer of al¬ 
bumen brushed ou writing-paper aud coagulated by 
heat, or a film of animal mucus laid between two 
pieces of lineu. Dialysis promises to he of the great¬ 
est use in separating crystalline principles, hucIi as 
the alkaloids, iVom vegetable infusions. It may also 
be applied to the detection of crystalline poisons, such 
os arsenic or strychnine, in animal mixtures, no mat¬ 
ter how heterogeneous the compound may be. It also 
throws great light on many obscure points m animal 
physiology. The ready absorption of crystalline mat¬ 
ters by the stomach, which is a membrane covered 
with colloid mucus, and the reparation thus effected of 
the crystalloid and colloid portions of the food, are 
instances of dialysis going on in the human frame. 
Another example is the tongue, the mucous membrano 
of which readily transmits crystalloid salt and sugar to 
the nerves of taste; while gum, si arch, and other col¬ 
loids, are either rejected altogether or only feebly ab¬ 
sorbed. For a full account of Mr. Graham's experi¬ 
ments on dialysis the student is referred to a paper on 
the subject, in the "PhilosophicalTransactions" for 
1863, part 1., which is one of tho most masterly scion- 
UHo memoirs ever written. 

DiaHAGWSTisn. (See Magnbubm ) 

Diamxtxh, dUam'-e-ter (Gr. din, through; matron, a 
measure), a term generally applied to the lino drawn 
through the centre of a circle, and bounded at cither 
end by the circumferenco. Whenever any point is 
called a centre, any straight line drawn through that 
point is generally oalled the diameter. 

Dismiss, di'-a-mide, in Chem.—A diamide is a sub¬ 
stitution compound of ammonia, in which two equi¬ 
valents of hydrogen in a double equivalent of ammonia 
are replaced by one eqvivalent of an element or ra¬ 
dicle. 

DlAUIKX, di'-i-mine, in Chem., a diamide with basic 
properties capable of forming salts with acids. 

Diamond, di'-d-mond, in Min.—The word diamond is 
derived from the Greek adornoe, unoonquered, in allu¬ 
sion to its extreme hardness. Chemically speaking, 
diamond is pure crystallized carbon. As found in 
nature, diamonds occut crystallised iu forms belonging 
to the regular system. The crystals are mostly derived 
from the octahedron; but the ram are frequently con¬ 
vex, and theedgas rounded. In their rough state they 
present the appearance of semi-transparent rounded 
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pebbles, covered with a tain brownish opaque crust. 
Freed from this coating, they are generally colourless) 
but they are also found tinged with red, orange, yellow, 
brown, and black. The pure white transparent variety 
are most highly prised, and are called diamonds of the 
first water. The finest diamonds occur iu quartsose 
alluvial deposits at Gotcondaand Buudelound, iu India, 
where the finest specimens havo been found; also in 
Borneo, in several districts in Brazil, in the Ora) moan- 
tains, in Russia, and in one or two other unimportant 
localities. Thu origin of tho diamond in nature is at 
present unknown. It is, however, evidently of vegft- 
tublc origin. Diamond is the hardest body known, and 
can only occut or polished by means of its own powder. 
The powder is mixed with oil, and spread on a revolving 
steel disk, and the diamond, which is attached with 
solder to a suitable support, is held against it until a 
facet is formed. It is then unsoldered, fixed iu a dif¬ 
ferent position, and a second facet ground. The most re- 
markable duimomlswUhwhichweurenoqiiainted, are the 
diamond mentioned by Tavernier, as belonging to the 
Great Mogul, which is said to havo weighed 900 carats 
in the rough state; the diamond amongst the Hussion 
crown jewels, weighing 11)3 carats j tlio fumous Pitt 
diamond, which weighs 136 carats. This diamond is, 
from its lustre and colour, considered tho finest known. 
The Kohinnor belonging to the queen, weighed 213 
carats, but was badly cut. It was re-out in 1052 by 
Messrs. Canard, and now weighs 147 carats; but is 
greatly improved iu brilliancy, although lessened in 
size. Diamonds are valued at so much per carat of 
four grains, and increase in price in agivon proportion, 
Tho general rule for finding the value of out diamonds, 
is to double (ho weight in carats, and multiply its square 
by 1*2. This rulo docs not apply to diamonds weighing, 
more than 20 carats. Flaws in diamonds are often cot 
out by cleavage through the natural planes of the 
crystal. A distinguished English philosopher made a 
large sum of money by buying flawed diamonds at. a 
low price, and cleaving them into smaller gems. The 
principal use to which diamonds are applied, besides 
us articles of ornament, ie for cutting glass. For this 
purpose, the natural curved edgo is used. Writing 
diamonds are either sparks with natural or accidental 
points, or diamonds ground to a conical point. Dia¬ 
mond-dust is employed for grinding the faces of other 
gems. Diamonds arc inflammable) when heated red- 
hot, and plunged into an atmosphere of oxygen, burn¬ 
ing with a steady light, and giving rise to pure carbonic 
in-id. They sro not, however, perfectly pure, a email 
residue being left behind, containing silica andiron. 
The specific gravity of diamond is about 3‘3t. 

Diamond Beetle, a nemo usually given to Enfimtte 
imperials, a species of (ho tribe Cnrculiottidm (weevils), 
aud order CoUoptcru, ft Hind abundantly in Brazil. It 
is polished black in colour, the head, thorax, and limbs 
being slightly granulated and covered with metallic) 
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green scales, and the wing-cases (elytra) studded wlt|i 
regular lines of concavities, each depression thickly 
lined with bright green scales, so that the ruyt of light 
are reflected and heightened by the contrast of the 
shining black Interstices. The genus Sniinmt is en¬ 
tirely exotic j but there ere small species of the gMMr* 
Folydroni ned thyllo&im common in England, otwk; 
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mooted with similar acales, bat not presenting the 
gem-litre spots. The elytra of the diamond-beetle are 
sometimes juade into head-dresses, &e., for ladies; bat 
the most general rase of the insect is es an object for 
the microscope. 

Diamond Nxckmcv, The, a famous piece of jewel¬ 
lery, teade by a wan named Boohmer, in I*aris, about 
the years 17*1-45. According to Madame Campan, it 
was originally intended for Madame Du Barry, the 
favourite of Louis XV. On the death of the king, in 
1741, pu Barry was compelled to leave the court, and 
Boohmer was left with the necklace on liis hands. It 
•was a wonderful and oostly piece of work, consisting 
of 500 diamonds. Its value wn» said to be 1,800,000 
livres, or *80,000 sterling, and it was too expensive 
for any one to buy it. A woman named De La- 
mot te, who waited about the court, having heard 
of these circumstances, contrived to persuade the 
Cardinal Prince Louis de Bohan, a vain profligate man 
of great wealth, that Queen Morie Antoinette did not 
look upon him with disfavour. The vain cardinal, 
readily believing this, was ready to do anything to 
retain the regard of the queen. He was porsuaded by 
De Lamotte that Marie Antoinette was extremely 
anxious to possess the diamond necklace; but not 
having enough money then, elio was willing to sign an 
agreement to puvehnse it, if the cardinal would become 
security. Bohan did consent, and signed the agreement, 
which was also apparently signed by tlio queen. OiS 
the 1st of February, 17«d, the necklace was handed 
over to him, and he took it to Versailles, the place 
where the queen had undertaken to send for it. All 
this time the cardinal had never seen the queen, al¬ 
though, by a stratagem of I>e Lsmotte's, he imagined 
that ho had met her for d few moments at midnight 
lathe park of Versailles, and all the messages, written 
and verbal, had come through the woman De Lamotte. 
On the day alter he arrived at Versailles, a man dressed 
in the uniform of the court valeta came to his apart¬ 
ments, amltook away the necklace, saying, os he did go, 
■that it waa " in the name of the queen.’' Almost im¬ 
mediately afterwards, De Lamotte, her husband, and I 
tbc sham valet, loft Paris. The whole transaction had 
' been a deception and a swindle. The verbal messages 
from the queen were all false, and the written ones 
forgeries by the sham valet, who was an adept at imi¬ 
tating handwriting; end the « omen whom the cardinal 
had met in the perk of Versailles was not the queen, 
but an unfortunate of Paris, named Gay d’Ohva, who 
had been hired by De Lamotte for the purpose, l’be 
plot waa discovered by Boohmer, who, when he found 
that he waa not paid whon the period for the first in¬ 
stalment arrived, inquired at the court if the queen 
hod received the necklace. This aroused suspicion, 
and inquiries being instituted, the cardinal and the 
persons associated in the plot were arrested and sent 
to the Bastille. The trial loated nine months, and 
sentence was given on the 31st of May, 17KC, when all 
wore acquitted except Lamotte, who was branded on 
the shoulder with the letter V, for no!ease, thief. When 
the cardinal got out of the Bastille, at ten o'clock at 
night, large mobs hurrahed round lum, out of suite to 
the court. It waa the beginning of the Bevoiution. 
Seven years afterwards Marie Antoinette waa led to 
execution, and the yelling and cursing mob taunted 
her with the scandal of the diamond necklace a few 
moments before she died. 

Dtakihpr, di-itn'-thu* («r. anthot, flower; dint, of 
Jupiter,—the divine flower), in Bot., a gen, of plants 
belonging io the nat. ord. CaryopkyUncea. Many of 
thr species are highly valued for the beauty and the 
fragrance of their flowers. *,!>. barbatut, the sweet- 
william, is an old inhabitant of the flower-garden, and 
was much esteemed in Gerardo’s time 11 for its beauty 
to deck up the bosoms of tlio beautiful, and garlands 
and crowns of pleasure.” Tbe flowers crow in fas¬ 
cicles, and arc usually of a fine crimson colour. There 
are numerous varieties in cultivation. Tbe species D» 
carmpkfUut, which grows wild on old waifs in the 
south of Eupland, is supposed to be the source of the 
garden carnations, and, by some botanists, of the 
pinks also. The carnation has been cultivated from 
time immemorial in Europe, and its beanty and rich 
epicy odour make it a general favourite. It is the 
principal florist's Sower of Germany and Italy, from 
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which countries we derive the ehokwat varieties. The 
varieties of theoaraation are arranged in three classes, 
—flaket, bixarrn, and pieoUtt . Flakes have two co¬ 
lours only, the etripea being large; bitarre* (Fr., odd 
or irregular) are variegated in irregular spots and 
stripes, with no loss thau three odours; piootoea (Fr. 
piquetUe, pricked or spotted) have a white ground 
spotted or pounced with red, purple, or other colours. 
The garden dovet have petals of a deep scarlet colour, 
and aro derived, like the varieties or the carnation, 
from D. earyophyUu*. The pink, as a florist's flower, 
received but little attention until the close of the la it 
century, but many fine varieties have been developed 
since then. Being one of the hardiest and least ex¬ 
pensive of line flowers, it is much cultivated by opera¬ 
tive mechanics and manufacturers round largo towns. 
The varieties most esteemed are those oaliod pheatanPt 
eye*, which seem to nave sprung from D. plumariut. 
Now varieties of the carnation and pink are procured 
from seeds, and thousands of seodlittgs are annually 
blown by florists and amateurs, though it frequently 
happens that there are not more than two or three 
worth keeping. Established or approved varieties are 
continued by layering and by cuttings, or, as they are 
commonly called, pin ft. The soil in which they, 
thrive best is a rich lo. rather sandy than otherwise. 

Diapason, di-ii-pai 1 . a (Gr. din, through ; p«*, all), 
in Mus., an ancient Gtvek term for tho interval of the 
octave. It is also the name of a kind of rnlo by which 
certain instrument-makers determine the measures of 
the various parts of their instruments. Some of tho 
stops in the organ are called by this appellation, be¬ 
cause they extend through tho entire instrument. 
Drydcn makes use of tho term in ono of hit fluest 
metaphors,— 


“ From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 

This universal frame began; 

From harmony to harmony 
Through nil the compass of the notes it ran, 
Tho diapason closing iuil iu man.” 


DiAi-KNi-iACKa-v/t-ap-en-se-at'-ns-e (Gr.dia, through; 
penit, live; iu allusion to their being five-cleft), in Bot., 
a small nat. ord. of dicotyledonous shrubby plants in 
tho Rub-cl iss CoroUiJtura. There are but two goners 
and two species, the properties and naes of which are 
uuknowu. They aro natives of North Amorioa and 
uorthern Europe. 

Diaper, di'-ilp-er (Fr.), a kind of textile fabric, either 
of linen or cotton, or a mixture of tbe two, with a 
figured pattern ou the exterior surface, produoed by 
a peculiar method of twilling. Diapers are muoh used 
for table-linen and fine towels. With the exception of 
damask, diapers are the most ornamental kind of twilled 

cloths. There --- 

the term diai 

rived from . . 

Flanders famous for its manufacture of rich stuffs and 
line linen before the year 1200. Ducsnge derives the 
word from the Italian diatpro, the jaaper, on account 
of its shifting lights; but the former u the moat pro¬ 
bable derivation. 

Diaper-work, or Diapering, in Arch., is a mdde 
of decorating a surface by covering it with the constant 
repetition of a small 
flower, leaf, or other or¬ 
nament, either carved or 
painted. If carved, the 
flowers are entirely sunk 
into tbe work below tbe 
general surface. They 
are generally square, ana 
[ilaeed close to one ano¬ 
ther ; but in some oases 
other arraugemeuts are 
used, as in Canterbury 
cathedral. Diaper deco¬ 
ration was first intro¬ 
duced in the Early Eng- x>lA^xa-wo*x. 

liah style, iu which it was r ometimes employed to cover 
large spoons, as in Westminster Abbey and Chichester 
cathedral. It waa also extensively used in the Deco¬ 
rated style. Diaper-rbrit waa owy used as a painted 
ornament in the Perpendicular style, and very few 
specimens of it remain. Boms portions .of a pattern of 
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heantifai flowing foliage an to ha seen to tha Lady 
cbwjel in Gloucester oathedral.-—2fy/\ Parker’* Olot* 
«n of Architecture. 

Durmwoca Boons. (See Light.) 

Diaphomtios, di-ifo-rdl-ikt (Or. diapkom, I 
carry through), a SflRna given to medicine* that in¬ 
crease tha natural exhalation of the akin. Whan they 
are sp powerful as to produo* actual perspiration, they 
are called audoriflos, tbs difference between tbe two 
classes being only one of degree, not of kind. They ore 
in general need to restore the cutaneous discharge when 
it has been suppressed through cold, and tire hence ! 
useful in catarrh, rheumatism, or diarrhoea proceed¬ 
ing from cold. Among tbe more common diaphoretics 
are antimony, ipecacuanha, ammonia, opium, gninenm, 
camphor, and oontrayerva. A dose of Dover’s powder, 
vritli worm drinks atm plenty of blankets in bod, usually 
produces copious perspiration, and is very beueiiciul 
In colds. 

1) i athbaow, di'-H-fi'dn (Or. diapbragma, a parti- 
lion), in Anat., is the name given to that transverse 
muscle which separates the thorax or chest from the 
abdomen or belly. It is usually described a9 consisting 
of two ftmscW. The superior and larger of these 
prises from the ensiform cartilage of the sternum, and 
the ends of tbe lower ribs on each side; from which 
poibts the fibres converge, and terminate in a tendon, 
or aponeurosis, termed the reutrum tendiuoeum, or 
central tendon. Thosedond and inferior muscle springs 
from the vertebra; of the loins by two productions, or 
crura; that on the right side from the four upper 
lumbar vertebra;, that on the left from the throe upper 
ones. From these points the fibres ascend, some of 
them crossing over and decussating to surround the 
awopbagesl opening; but all of them ultimately uniting 
with the ceutral tendon, and thus making but one 
muscular partition. The diaphragm iB convex supe¬ 
riorly and concave inferioriy, ana is covered on its 
upper side by the pleura, and on the lower bv the peri- 
toneenm. In form it is nearly circular, ami is fleshy at 
the edges, but bccomos tendinous towards the centre. 
It presents three large openings and soreral smaller 
-ones. The opening of the vena cava is quadrangular 
in form, and ia situated in the tendinoua centre. The 
essophageal opening is, posterior to that of tlio vena 
cava, and is or an e!li(tuo form. The aortic opening is 
the most posterior, triangular, and between the crura. 
Tbismuscle ia the principal agent in respiration; for by 
contracting it enlarges the cavity of the chest, and 
allow* tlielungs to receive the air ju inspiration, while 
by being relaxed, the cavity of the chest is again 
diminished, and the air suddenly expelled. Tbe con¬ 
tracting and relaxing of this muscle must likewise, it is 
evident, have a similar effect ia increasing and dimiuisb- 
. ing the size of the abdominal cavity ; and honcc, by its 
y action upon the stomach and intestines, it aids in the 
expulsion of the faeces and urine. The diaphragm is 
largely engaged in laughing, sneezing, sighing, sobbing, 
and other affections of tbe respiratory organs. What¬ 
ever occasions stoppage of tbe action of this muscle 


pleura or peritoneum, its symptoms end mode of 
treatment correspond with inflammation of these parts. 
(Sre Puuama sad Paniroums.) 

DiiUBdi, di-ar^-e'-S (Of. dia, and r heo, I flow),is 
a disease characterized by an increased discharge from 
the bowels, usually ins very liquid state, and sometimes 
containing a large quantity of bile. This disease may 
be occasioned by anything that stimulates or irritates 
tbe raucous surface of any portion of the alimentary 
canal, Resides the various purgative medicines, un¬ 
dressed Or indigestible foods or vegetables, acid fruits, 
oily«or putrid substances, frequently cause diarrhoea. 
Suppressed perspiration, occasioned by a sudden chill 
or oola applied to the body, or a draught of auy cold 
liquid when overheated, may produce it. It i* more 
&pt to occur during tiiosumf&oY &nd Auttzuw months thin 
at any other period of tbe year. Theeffluvia arising from 
the decomposition of organic substances is a frequent 
cause of it. It sometimes results from the irritation 
caused by worms, or by some organic disease, and ia a 
co mm on symptom of the advanced, state of eonaump- 
*i«. Besides looseness ofthc bowels, this disease is 
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tonally accompanied with griping and fliiatulem^, , 
together with an uneasy sensation in the lower partfwf , 
the abdomen. There are frequently, also, nausea and ■ 
vomiting, a bitter taste in the mouth, a flirted ana 
yellow tongne, dry and harsh skin, a pale or sallow 
countenance, ana, if not speedily, checked, great 
emaciation. Physicians distinguish various lands of 
diarrhoea; ns erapulota, when the ikieea pass of 
ordinary quality, but immoderately loose and copious ; 
biliota, when the bile is more abundant than natural; 
nucota, when tbe excrements contain a quantity 
of mucus; tcrota, in vririeh they are almost entirely 
liquid and watery and limferia, when the food passes ' 
through the body in an almost unaltered state. This 
is one of those diseases by means of wbieh nature 
at rites to get rid of impurities, and restore the system 
to its normal condition. lienee, when it is not very 
violent, and when the patient is strong, it is host to 
allow it to run its course, at all events for a time, and 
oven to aid it by small doses of laxatives. In any ease, 
great care is to b« takru sot to atop it too suddenly. 
Sometimes an emetic is of great benefit in removing 
tbe cause of irritation. When it arises from obstructed 
perspiration, a warm bath, or a dbse of Dover’s pow¬ 
der, and warm clothing in bed, will usually effect a 
cure. When it is occasioned by a too acid State of the 
secretions, the great remedy is chalk mixture. Opium 
is also frequently employed; but it should not be taken 
in large quantities without medical advice. The treat¬ 
ment thus in all cases depends upon the cauke from 
which it springs. 

DmnY, di'-tl-re (Lat. diarium, from diet, a day), is 
strictly a daily register or record of occurrences in 
which tbe writer bus had a personal share, or which 
have at least in some way come under his own obser¬ 
vation. * The use of diaries has now beeomo so common 
in this country that tho manufacture of them forms 
important branch of trade. They are usually prepared 
with a blank spaoe for every day of the year, and vary 
in form and size according to the object they are more ■ 
particularly intended to serve. Usually one book is in¬ 
tended to contain the events of a year. The use of diaries 
cannot be too strongly recommended. To the mer¬ 
chant and man of business they form s register of trans¬ 
actions and engagements; to the student and man of 
letters a record of daily readings, thought, and, obser- - 
ration. Tbe publication of such diaries as those of 
1’rpys and Evelyn has thrown rauob light upon the 
state of society at tbe time when the writers lived. 

Diabtasb, di'-ae-taze (Or. diaitatie, a separating 
of purls), in Chcm., a peculiar ferment found in au 
germinating seeds. It is this principle which causes 
the starch in melt to be converted first into dextrin 
and then into sugar. When barley is maltsd, dia¬ 
stase is developed in the grain, which convert* the 
starch into sugar, on the application of heat and water 
in the operation of mashing. 

Diastole, di'-Rt-iole (Or. dia, and etella, I stretch), 
in Pliys., is applied 1 to tbe dilatation of the heart and 
arteries, and is opposed to systole, which dinotea tbs 
contraction of these parts. 

Diatuksib, di-ath'-e-tit (Or. dialilkemi, I dispose), 
in Med., ia applied to a certain state of body prefix 
posing it to certain diseases. Thus the sorolulona, 
gouty, cancerous diathesis, denotes a certain constitu¬ 
tion of body leading, under certain favourable con¬ 
ditions or exciting causes, to these diseases. 

Diatokacex, di-it-an-ai'-ee-e (Or. dia, serosa 1 } 
fame, cut), in Bot., tbe Brittleworts, a fora, of con- 
farvoid algae, of very peculiar character, consis ti ng 
of microscopic brittle organisms, found in almost 
all fresh, brackish, or' sail water, sometimes form¬ 
ing a uniform yellowish-brown layer at the bottom 
of the water, at others adhering to various water- 
plants, decaying stems, and stones, or Muttered be¬ 
tween the filaments of Conferva. They also occur 
among mosses and OicillatoHa, and on damp ground. 
The individual cells of the Dialoteaetm are called /rat- 
hUee or tettulee, and am furnished Kith an external 
coat of silica. This flinty coat, of two usually symme¬ 
trical portions or valves, ia oomparable with those of 
» bivalve shell, but is in contact, at its margin*, 
with an intermediate piece palled the hoop, which 
varies ia breadth *o Hording to age. She separate 
valves are of various forma} aa circular, oblong, ellip. 
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, tical, linear, saddle-shaped, boat-shaped, and undulate; 
and (heir broad surfaces exhibit various more or lees 
delicate sculpturing* and markings, in the form of 
bunds, lines, either parallel, radiate, or crossing each 
other, and dots, or a cellular appearance. The Dttmi- 
diaccas are regarded by Professor Bentley, whose clas¬ 
sification we have adopted in this work, as a section of 
the sub-order Diatomacem ; but those writers who have 
devoted special attention to microscopic plants make 
each group a distinct family. The Desmidiacete are 
found only in fresh water, are generally of a green 
colour, and are not siliciou* externally,—in place of 
* the flinty sheath of the diatom, there is a very trans¬ 
parent coat of cellulose, The study of the humble 
forms of vegetable life included iu these two interest¬ 
ing families is pursued with great seal by our leading 
niicroscopists, and new facts are continually being 
ascertained respecting their reproduction and move¬ 
ments.—Kef. Micngraphic Dictionary, by Griffith and 
Henfrey; Pritchard's Infusoria (ucw edit.); Carpen¬ 
ter’s Jlecelations of the. Microscope. 

Diatonic (Ur. ilia, through, and tonne, a sound).— 
Of tho three scales employed, by the ancient Cl reeks, 
that which consisted, like the modern svstem, of inter¬ 
vals, of major times and semitones. The diatonic has 
lung been considered the most natural of these three 
scales. According tn Aristoxcuus, it was the first; 
and the other two, via., the chromatic and enharmo¬ 
nic, were formed from llie dinsiuu of Us intervals. 

Diatonic Kcai.k. —The natural srale, consisting of 
eight sounds and seven intervals; five of these inter¬ 
vals are called tones, and tho remaining two semitones, 
which occur between the third and fourth and scicuih 
and eighth. The diatonic scale is a gradual succession 
of Bounds by tones and semitones, which may proceed 
either from acute to grave nr nice vend, flv e w hole 
tones and two semitones making a complete natural 
octave. 

Diathibb, di’-u-trihe (ftr.,ndi*putntion), is generally 
acontinuod discourse or disputation, morn particularly 
a bitter and violent attack, either written or spoken, 
on any subject. 

Dibble, dib'-bl (Ang.-Snx.), a well-known gardening 
implement, made of wuod, usually about an inch and 
a half in diameter, used lor making holes for planting 
seed, Ac. It is pointed, and provided with a handle, 
by means of whioh it ean be more easily pressed into 
the ground In some parts of England wheat is planted 
with the dibblo ; several dibbles arc joined together, 
and the handle is made of such a length as to enable 
the man, as he walks backwards, to make the holes: 
children follow him, and drop two or three grains into 
every hole, A considerable saving of seed is effected 
by sowing with the dibble. Dibbles can only be used 
in light soils; stiff and clayey soils cannot be treated 
in this way; the soil grows hard round the hole, hin¬ 
dering the shoots from the seed'} at the same time it 
holds water, which is also detrimental. 

Dicast, di'-kiist (Gr. dikuetes), functionary amongst 
tho ancient Greeks, who, with uis colleagues, was 
empowered constitutionally to try and pass judgment 
upon all causes and questions that the laws and cus¬ 
toms of his country pronounced oapable of judicial 
investigation. Tbe dicuals of the Attic democratic 
period, when they were selected from tbe people, and 
when they took an oath that they would well and truly 
discharge their duties, closely resembled the English 
jury. The conditions of the eligibility of a dicast at 
Athens were, that he should be a free citizen, in the 
enjoyment of his full franchise, and over thirty years 
of age. Six thousand persons were elected for tho 
servire every year. The mode of election is not very 
dearly stated; but it is evHent that they were chosen 
by lot. Before proceeding to his duties, the dicast was 
obliged to swear the official oath. After the oath wae 
taken, the courts wore assigned to the several sections 
or dicasts. As soon ns the allotment took place, each 
dicast received a staff, on which was painted the letter 
and colour of tho oourt to wiiich he was appointed. 
Every diesst received a foe for hi* attendance. 

Dio, due (Fr. i U), tho plural of die. They nre 
small onbee of ivory or bone, marked with black dots 
ojj their tides, mnrk<*d from one to six upwards. Dice 
are placed in a smell tubular box, shaken with the 
hau.T, and then thrown out. Wheu the dice are tier- 
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feet in their form as cubes, there Js no possibility of 
knowing What number may. be thrown; but amongst 
swindling gamblsrs loaded dice are often used, which 
are so constructed as it) torn np a certain number 
when required. The principal game played With dice 
is hazard. They are al*S employed in other games of 
chance; two dice are used in the game of backgammon. 
Lotteries, rallies, and disputes, are also often settled by 
throwing a pair of dice. By the act 6 Geo. IV. o. 18, 
a duty of twenty shillings was imposed upon every pair » 
of properly-made dice. This net was passed for tho 
purpose or suppressing gambling, and since that time 
all dice have been stamped; and any person issuing 
dice without the government stamp is liable to a 
penalty. 

Dxciionn, di'-chord (Gr. die, double, and chord), tbe 
name given to the two-stringed IvTe, the invention of 
w hich is ascribed to Mercury by Apollodorue, who 
gives us the following account:—“ Mercury," says he, 

“ walking on tho hanks of the Nile, happened to strike 
his foot ugainst the shell of a tortoise, the flesh of w Inch 
had been dried away by the eun, and nothing left of 
its contents but nerves. He was so pleased with tho 
sound it produced, that he thence conceived tho idea 
of a Ivre, which he Rflerwards constructed in the form 
of a tortoise, and « ung it with the dried sinews Of 
animals." 

l)icx Bequest, ;uc, is a fund left by Mr. James 
Dick, of London, a native of Forres, in Morayshire, 
who ainasfled a considerable fortune in the West. 
Indies, and at his dcuth, in 182H, bequeathed tho hulk 
of it, amounting to upwards of £100,000, ss a fund to 
he applied for tho benefit of the parochial schoolmas¬ 
ters of the counties of Moray, Banff, and Aberdeen. 
This money has been of immense service, not only in 
increasing the comforts of an underpaid eluss of men, 
hut id raising the standard of education. The teachers, 
before participating in tho fund, arc subjected to a 
very searching examination ; and there is also a visitor 
appointed to inspect and report periodically upon the 
condition of their schools. The sum which each 
teacher receives is thus mode to depend upon his qua¬ 
lifications and efficiency in teaching, ana at present 
varies from about £20 to £10, the average being about 
£'H0. The sum annually distributed is about £1,000; 
but a number of teachers do not participate in it, from 
not having passed the necessary examination. 

Dicker, dik'-er (Gr. deka, ten), is a word used by old 
authors, signifying ten; as a dicker of skins or hides, 
— i.e,, teu hides; a dicker of gloves, or ten pairs of 
gloves. 

Dxcotylebones, di-ko-til-e'-donee (Gr. die, two; 
kotutedon, a cavity), in Hot., one of the two great 
classes into which tho phanerogamous or flowering 
plants are divided. It agrees with the Sxogcnm of some 
botanists, and with the Exogms and Qymnogens of 
Lindley. {See Botany.) The name Dicotyleaoues is 
derived from the condition of the embryo prevailing 
throughout the vast majority of plants included in the 
class; but, as in all other natural groups, instances 
occur wherein the particular character which baa 
suggested the name is absent. In these exceptional 
cases, however, the plants agree with the rest in other 
prominent characters, as the structure of tbe stem 
and the plan of the flower. The presence of a pair of 
cotyledons in the embryo must not, therefore, be re¬ 
garded as an essential character of the Dicotyledons », 
though it is presented by most of tho plants in this 
great natural group. 

Dictamnus, dik tdm'-nue {from Dials, a mountain of 
Crete, where it grew), in Bot., a gen. of plants belong¬ 
ing to the nat. ord. Hutaceee, including two species, 
which are commonly cultivated in gardens for tne sake 
of their handsome flowers. Of these, the more remark- 
ahle is D.fraxinella, so named in alinsion to the simi¬ 
larity which exists between its leaves and those of 
Fraxinus, tbe sell. This plant is said to contain such - 
a quantity of volatile oil, that the air surrounding it 
becomes inflammable in hot weather. Its root was 
formerly much used in medicine, befog thought to 
possess aromatic, tonic, diuretic, ahtispasmodic, and 
emmentgogne properties; but it is now rarely, if ever, 
employed. The plant is commonly called the false 
dittany. 

Dictator dik-tai'dor (Let.), the highest magistrate 
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ia the ancient Roman repubHc. The first dictator VH 

« ted about tboyaar 353 a.u.c., or Ml b.c. A* 
a hub possessed squabauthority, and often dif¬ 
fered ia their opinions, jealousy frequently brought 
disunion into the government, in order to avoid these 
evils, the dictatorship «u Established. The diotstor 
united in himself the power of the two eonenle, end the 
authority of *11 the other magistrate*, except that of 
the tribune*, ceased aa soon a* he waa appointed. He 
was Attended, both within and without the city, by 
twenty-four lie ton, bearing faaoes and axca. At first, 
the dictator waa only taken from the patrician order, 
but in 3S0 B.C., Marcius Rutilua, a plebeian, was elected. 
The dictatorship could not lawfully beheld longer than 
eix months; butSylla and Julius Cmsar were nominated 
perpetual dictators, the former in 81 B.c., and the 
letter after his victory at Phanalus. The title of 
dictator was declined by Augustus, and was never 
assumed by the emperors of Rome. In Niebuhr's 
Roman History the ottloe of dictator is traced back to 
the Latins, from whom, according to the historian, it 
was introduced into Rome. * 

Dictiokaby, dik'-tkun-S-ra (modern Let. dictiona- 
rium, from dietio, a Baying), is a work which professes 
•to give information on an entire sul jeet, or sn entire 
branch of a subject, under words or heads arranged in 
the order of the alphabet. Thus we hare dictionaries of 
Art, Science, and Literature; of Law; of Medicines of 
Anatomy aud Physiology, Ac. In a more limited 
sense a dictionary is a collection of the words in one 
or more languages, arranged in alphabetical order, 
with their significations; as, an English dictionary, an 
English and Fronch dictionary. It is necessary for a 
dictionary that the subjects be arranged in alphabetical 
order, that some explanation or interpretation bo at¬ 
tached to each term, and that it profeesen to go over 
the whole subject or field of knowledge which it takes 
up. Dictionaries may be divided into three classes, ac¬ 
cording as they take up words, facts, or things. Diction¬ 
aries of words are generally such as explain in alpha¬ 
betical order the words composing any language, in the 
same language, or interpret them by the words of some 
other, Special dictionaries contain only the words 
used by single authors or classes of authors. A dic¬ 
tionary usually, also, gives an explanation of phrases; 
for when it i* confined to singlo words, it is properly 
only a vocabulary. The Greek term Lexicon is some¬ 
times used as equivalent to dictionary. The term The¬ 
saurus (treasury) is also sometimes used. A glossary 
(Lst. glotearium) is a dictionary of unusual terms. 
The ancient Greeks and Romans made use of glossaries 
of unusual words and phrases, but had no dictionaries 
of language in our sense of the term. In learning a 
foreign language they seem to have adopted the na¬ 
tural method of conversation. It was not tilt after the 
invention of printing, when a taate for the classic Ion- 

K »s of antiquity began to prevail, that dictionaries 
ese languages came into use. The Latin The- 
Morns of Robert Stephens made its appearance in 
1531 • and in 1672 the Greek Thesaurus of Henry 
Stephen* was published. Among the most carefully- 
compiled dictionaries of modern languages are the 
“Vocabolario degli Academic! della Cruaca," of the 
Italian; and the “Dietionnaire de l’Acaddmie Fran- 
caise," of the French. The Spaniards also possess a 
‘dictionary of considerable merit, eutitled “ Diccin- 
nario de la Longue Castellans,” by the Royal Spanish 
Academy. lit English, Johnson's dictionary, which 
made its first appearance in 1755, notwithstanding its 
defeats, stiU ranks aa a standard work of its class. Dr. 
Richardson's dictionary, which first formed port of the 
“ Encyelopailia Metropolitans,” but was afterwards 
published separately, is rather oritioul and philoso¬ 
phical than practical, and adopts the principle of 
giving together all the words derived from the same 
root. It is particularly valuable for the numerous 
examples which it gives of the nses of the words. 
A more practical and genfrolly useful dictionary 
ia that by Dr. BT. Webster, of America, which has 
several times been reprinted in this country. Based 
upon it ia the *' Imperial Dictionary," by Dr. John 
Ogilvie, which is a very useful aud tolerably complete 
and accurate work. Walker’s “Critical Pronouncing 
Dictionary" is chiefly usefifi as giving the correct pro. 
nunciation of the words. A really good English 
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dictionary is a wont which has not yet beea aumplisd. 
The first German dictionary of any note was that of 
Adelnng, In 4 vtfls., Lsspsic, 1774-80. A nmhh mOro 
valuable Work was that of Camps, “Deutsche Wfir- 
terbuoh," S volt,, BrnnswiiAc, 180741. Immeasurably 
surpassing it ia the “ Deutsche Wdeterbuoh '* of the 
brothers Grimm, of which the first volume appeared 
in 1854, and which ia still in course of publication. 
For those who wish * list as complete at possible of 
the dictionaries of all languages, we mast refer, to 
Voter’s IAttcratnr dor Gnmnatikcn, Lexica und WSrt 
tercammlungen aller Sproektn der Srde. find ed., by B, 
Jttlg, Berlin, 1817. The second olass of diotiou«riae-HW 
those of facts—comprehends dictionaries of History* 
Biography, Geography, Ac. They deal ohiefiy or ex¬ 
clusively with facts that exist, or have existed, Br with 
events that have happened, or are snppossd to have 
happened. They are frequently incorporated or 
combined with the third dasi, or dictionaries of 
things, which will more properly come to be noticed 
under the head of EncxotorAiBUS.—Ref. Engtoh 
Cyclopaedia. 

Dictum, dik'-tum (Let., something said), is properly 
applied to the arbitrament or award of a judge, nut to 
frequently also used to denote a positive assertion. 

Didactic, di-dak’-tik (Gr. didatko, I teach), signifies 
speaking or writing in a manner adapted to teaoh or 
explaiu tho nature of things. Henee didactio poetry 
has for its object the communicating of instruction in 
the fora of poetry. In one sense, almost even kind 
of poetry may bo said to be more or less didactic $ 
more particularly, however, it is applied to those cues 
in which tho chief object ofthe pocm ia to communicate 
instruction ou a particular subject; as the “Georgies" 
of Virgil, tho “ De Romm Nature" of Lucretius, and 
tho “Ara Poetieo" of Horace. Though didactio 
poetry may sometimes attain an elevated and animated 
character, yet it cannot be denied that, the more it 
becomes didactic, the less, of necessity, is it poetical; 
tor the invention, freedom, and elevation of poetry 
must bn in a great measure dropped. Didactic poetry 
must havo been among tho eurlicbt forms of poetic 
composition, and thoro is scarcely a nation in wbioh it 
has not taken root; while at the same time there ia 
hardly a subject, however prosaic, that has not found 
some one to give it a poetic dress. In didactic poems, 
generally, the information or instruction is accom¬ 
panied with reflections, illustrations, Ac. 

DinascAUA, di-ddt-kai'-ln-a (Gr., instruction,infor¬ 
mation), a term tn use among the Greeks, and also till 
rcccully among most of tho nations of modem 
Europe. It was sometimes applied to the representa¬ 
tion of dramatic pieces, but more particularly to a 
written addition, in which information is given of the 
authors and contents* of the plnys, of the time, place, 
and success of the representation, Ac. Many old 
authors havo written didascalin, containing not merely 
theatrical information, but also critical notices of tua 
plays, giving an analysis of the plan and development, 
the beauties aud dofects of each. 

Dinyxitut, did'-e-mc-eim (Gr. diiumot, twin), in 
Chem., a vory rare metal, closely allied to cenum, 
aud occurring with it in its ores. It forme one aside, 
which has the properties of an earth. 

Dik-sixkivg, di-rink'-ing (Vr. dt, die; Sox. tincan t 
lenrnn, to siuk), the art of preparing a die or (tamp by 
which an impression is produced on medals ok pieces of 
money, or any pattern or device on buttons and thht 

S lates of metal, by means of great pressure. When a 
io is required for a coin or medal, the engraver tehee 
a pieoe of eoft steel of euitablo dimensions, generally 
three or four inches in length, and about afiiium greater 
in diameter than the coitfreqnired,, OB this he hollo we 
out the exact form of the desired impression by cutting 
away the steel by degree*, with small, wall-temper* 
case-hardened tools. As soon «e this to done, the steel 
is hardened by being heated red-hot fn a ortStible with 
charcoal and oil, or bone-dust (see CatOTttfiWur- 
iko), and then plunged intocokl water. When agfeat 
number of coins of one sort are requited, the original 
die is termed the matrix, and caries are made from it 
by taking an impression from it in soft steel, whfon to 
in relief, and is called the Dta.aeon, add from vhlch, 
when it has been hardened, other dies are pToduced by 
pressure exactly suxulakto the matrix* and fatoittyfto. 
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which are case-hardened in their torn before they ere 
tt to transmit on impression to any metal used for 
money. The metal used for oar coinage, whether gold, 
silver, copper, or bronze, is stamped in » cold and 
•solid state; bat medals and casts can also be produced 
by a method called casting in dicM, iu which the metal 
is used in a soft state, and an impression mar be ob¬ 
tained even from dies of wood or plaster, for this 
process an elloy is used, consisting of } lead, | tin, and 
5 bismuth, whioh fuses readily at the boiling-point, 212° 
Fahrenheit. When the metal is still soft, resembling 
.Msate in consistency, the die is placed upon it, and Ihn 
* impression produced by a smart blow from a mallet. 
The surfaco of the motel sets instantly, from coming 
into contact with that of the cold die, and thus readily 
retains the form tout has boon given to it. Copies of 
medals may bo readily made in this way; but each 
face will be obtained in a separate piece, and these 
must bo joined to give a representation or the coin in 
n complete form. A quantity of ornamental-work is 
produced in thin metal for gas-fittings, cornices, parte 
of cruol-atumls, trays, Ac.,by means of a pair of dies, 
on one of which the*pattern is formed in relief, and on 
the other in intaghn, the metal being placed between 
them, and brought into toe desired shape by pressure. 
Dies ore also made iu metal for forming articles in 
gutta-percha and leather, mid producing embossed 
llguree on the cloth covers of boohs, as well as on card¬ 
board, paper, &c. 

Bias last, fli'-es i'-ro (Lat., day of wrath), is the 
name commonly given, from too opening words, to a 
celebrated Latin hymn, describing the filial judgment 
of the world. It is characterized by remarkable force 
end beauty, combined with great smoothness of rhyme, 
.and commences i— 

Dies ires, dies ilia, 

Holvet sasclnm in fuvilla, 

Teste l)avid cum Sibylla. 

Quanto? tremor cst futnrus, 

Quumhi .Tudor cat ventures, 

Cuucta stride diseussurus! 


Tuba mirtim spargens aonum 
Per sepulehra regumum. 

Cogot omnea ante tlironum. 

The authorship of this beautiful hymn has been ascribed 
to various persons; hut. it must probably proceeded 
from the pen of Thomas of Celano, a Franciscan monk, 
wbo died about the year 125.). In the Will century it 
was admitted into the service of the Church, and made 
a part of the Requiem, or mass for the souls of the 
dead. Several uitcrutionB were then made iu the text; 
but that is believed to be the original reading which is 
fonud engraved on a marble tablet in the church of St. 
Francis at Alantuo. This hymu has bpen frequently 
translated into German, and has been done into English 
by Lord Macaulay, Lord Lindsay, and others. 

Dim, di'-et (tier, reiehitag, Du. rgktdag, Don. rim- 
Jag), is derived from the Latin dies,‘a day,’ and is 
properly the day of the empire. It is applied to the 
principal national assembly of various countries of 
Europe. Under tho old German empire, the emperor 
summoned annually two regular diets, which met usu¬ 
ally at Batisbon, besides extraordinary ones on special 
occasions. The emperor ami the diet exercised all the 

J irerogatires of sovereignty, levying taxes, enacting 
awt, declaring war, ami making peace. The diet was 
■"composed of three chambers .—1. The chamber of 
Electors; 2. that of the Princes, which woe divided 
into two sections,—the spiritual and temporal,—the 
former being subdivided into the Swabian and Rhenish 
'.benches, each of which had one vote, and the latter 
into the Wettoravian. Swubiau, Franconian, and A'est- 
iphslutn benches, each of which bad also one vote ; 3. 
the chamber of the Imperial Cities, divided into the 
Ehenisb and Swabian benches. Each of the chambers 
-deliberated separately ; hut then the two first met to- 
getber, and decided definitively on any proposition, 
which, when ratified by the emperor, became a decree 
or the empire. Tho emperor could refuse his ratifi¬ 
cation, but eotud not modify the decisions of tbe diet. 
The diet of tbe modern Germanic confederation is a 
meeting of plenipotentiaries, which is permanent, 
»nd assembles in tbe free city of Franklbrt-on-tbe■ 
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Maine. The diet i> constituted in two farms;—1. as 
a general assembly, colled Planum ; end 2. as a minor 
council. The Plenum meets only when some organic 
change is to be introduced, or any nfllsir relating to the 
whole confederation to be decided. Every member of 
(bo confederation haa at least one vote, and several of 
the larger powers, as Austria and Prussia, have four; 
making in all seventy votes. In making or altering 
fundamental laws, unanimity is required ; but in other 
cases matters are decided by two-thirds of the number 
of votes. In the ordinary or federative diet, there ore 
only aevonteen votes, of whioh the eleven principal 
states have one each, and the remaining twenty-seven 
only Bis among them. It brings forward and discusses 
propositions which arc to be presented to tbe Plenum, 
where they are not debated, but Bimplv derided by 
votes. It also executes the enactments of tbe Plenum, 
and dispatches the current business of too confedera¬ 
tion. It decides by a simple majority, and seven votes 
form a quorum, Austria presides in both diets, and 
hue the canning vote in the smaller assembly. The 
deputies have the character of plenipotentiaries, are 
responsible only to their respective governments, and 
must therefore net according to toe instructions of 
their own courts, and >t after their own convictions: 
Tho diet of Hungary composed of the. king (the 
emperor of Austnu) \.ut toe estates, tho Utter being 
divided into two chambers,—an upper and a lower. 
They consist, of tbe higher clergy, too magnates, the 
two courts of appeal, and two representatives from 
each chapter, county, city, and privileged district. 
The diet of Switzerland is composed of the representa¬ 
tives of the cantons, anil is held every two years, 
alternately at Zurich, Borne, and Lucerne. It man¬ 
ages such affairs of the constitution os are not within 
the jurisdiction of any of the separate states. Each 
canton has a vote in the diet, 

Dibtiby, Military ano Naval, di '- et - H-re (from 
Gr. dial fa, manner of living), that which pertains to 
the prescribed rules for feeding among soldiers and 
sailors. In the British army tho dietary is under the 
control of tlie commissariat 'department. During the 
Crimean war the necessity of reform in tho distribution 
of (ood and daily necessaries liecamc too painfully ap- 

f iaroul. Since that time the wholo arrangements have 
teen put. on a new footing. Tho commissariat is now 
a TVar-olliee department, under a commissary general- 
in-cliief. Tho cooking of provisions has also since that 
time become a very important feature in the English 
military system. It was too palpably shown tost 
cookery was but little understood by the British sol¬ 
diers. Government sent out M. Buyer principally 
to give advice in regard to hospital cookery, and! also 
to superintend the general military dietary. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed a few years ago to consider the 
subject of barrack economy, and they recommended 
that every large barrack should have a bakery with two 
ovens, where the men conld learn to bake and moke their 
own bread. They also advised that arrangements should 
be made by which tbe men might be enabled to bake their 
own meat, instead of eating it always boiled. Gradu¬ 
ally these recommendations ore being acted upon, and 
nearly all large barracks are provided with new end 
cari-ndly-arranged stoves. The cooking arrangement* 
at too new barracks at Aldershot are superior to «ny 
yet used in the English army. (See Commissariat*, 
Rations.) In naval dietary two circumstances are 
taken into account in supplying provisions to ships in 
the royal navy j—first, the ration or established allow¬ 
ance of certain articles; and second, 91 tbe average ex- 

S erienee of the past with regard to other*. Under the 
rst head all rations are equal, from the first officer to 
toe ordinary seaman; under the second heed there are 
wide differences; thus, fresh meat, preserved meat, 
lemon-juice, wine, to., are considered as non-gnsnui- 
teed by the crew, an a can be given or withheld, as 
circumstances may occur. Naval dietary has changed 
from time to time in relation to the kind and quality 
of food supplied. The doily ration in ISM wse at fol¬ 
lows biscuit lib., salt meet | lb., vegetables J lb., 
sugar H os., rum £ pint. A smalt entity of oatmeal 
ana vinegar were also allowed every week. Tbe cost 
of tbe naval dietary in ISM was about £18 per man per 
annum. In 1847 too and sugar were first introduced 
into the iXilor's diet, in lieu of nun; government bee, 
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however, never tried to'force the temperance system 
on the navy, la 180 the dietary was made more 
liberal, by the Admiralty, in order to increase the 
■attractiveness of the navy; no country i* now eo liberal 


grant ehipt fa regulated by lew, every ship being bound 
to possess oertam kinds and quantities of provisions, 
^Recording to the number of the passengers and the 
rlength of the voyage. 

Dusmioa, dt-et-rtf'-i *» (Or. diaitetit »), is that do* 
pertinent of medical icieuoe which relates to the diet 
or ordinary food. (See Food.) 

Dikij n moh Dxoxx, rfjiii(r) ai mawn(g) dnvaw (Fr., 
•God and my right), the motto of the royal arms of 
England, first assumed by Richard 1., to intimate that 
Re field his sovereignty fount Ood alone, and not in 
-vassalage to any man. It Beeuis to have subsequently 
been dropped, but was afterwards assumed by Edward 
. III., ana was continued (except during the reign of 
Elisabeth), without interruption, to the time or Wil¬ 
liam HI., who used the motto Je ikaintiaoirap, though 
the former was still retained upon the great seal. Alter 
liim, Queen Anne used tha motto Semper eadem, which 
.had been used before by Elizabeth; hut, since thetime 
•of Queen Anne, Diet* et man droit has continued to be 
the royal motto. 

DrrrxHBNCit, d[f'-fer-tnx (tat. d\ffrrre, to carry 
from each other), in Log., is one of the uredicahles, 
and denotes that particular quality which distinguishes 
the subject under contemplation from all othors, when 
looked at from the point of viow in which we are re¬ 
garding it. Logically, it is Bait! to express the formal 
ordistinguishuig part of the essenee of a species,—that 
which distinguishes it from every other species con¬ 
tained under the same genus. Tne having only threa 
aides fa the difference or distinguishing feature which 
separates triangles from squares, polygons, and every 
other species of flguro oontained under the common 
,genus rectilineal. 

Divfxrxmcxs.—I n ITer., there are marks of diffor- 
-enees of two classes: the former of which is used to 
distinguish different branches of the same family from 
each other aud from the chief of the family, when the 
original boarer of the coat is dead; and the latter to 
distinguish the oout-armour of sons from the paternal 
-coat, while the father is still alivo. Marks of difference, 
properly so colled, belonging to the first class, consist 
of the addition of a chief or border to the original coat; 
the eldest aon bearing the paternal coat without any 
addition : the secoud sou, the paternal coat within a 
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infinitely small. These magnitudes are of coarse 
imaginary, as in both esses quantities may be eouoeirsd 
either greater or smaller t so that an infinitely large 
quantity may be considered os nothing, or sera, ana 
an infinitely small quantity as the earns, when com* 
pared with oae another. In the differential caloulno, 
the infinitely small quantities which come under con¬ 
sideration are called differential*. The differential of 
a magnitude, or variable fhnotinn, as it fa called, is 
expressed by placing tha letter d before the magnitude 
or function. Thus d» signifies the differential of the 
variable magnitude si. Formerly it was the custom tty 
put a dot over the jlttrwn of a quantity, at it was then 
called. Thus i represented the fluxion of «. Thants 
of the letter d was introduced by Leibnlts. who, aon* 


have been shown by assuming borders of different 
tinctures or metals, or by altering the colours and 
metals of the field and charges of the coat. Differences 
•of the second class, properly called marks of cadency, 
consist of foe addition of a certain figure to foe 
paternal coat for each of the tons ; those figures con¬ 
sisting of a label of three points for the eldest son, 
a cresoant for the second, a mullet for foo third, 
a martlet for the fourth, an annulet for foe fifth, a 
fleur-de-lis for foe sixth, a roso for the seventh, a eross 
sioline for t|]e eighth, and a double quatrefoil for foe 
ninth. When foe father is dead, the marks of cadency 
should be erased and foe border substituted, as men¬ 
tioned above. The princes of foe Mood royal bear the 
label only on foe royal arms, and are distinguished by 
bearing various emblems on foe points or foe label. 


fero, I move apart), a term applied to one of the most 
important branches of the higher mathematics. The 
object of foe differential calculus is to find the ratios 
of the differences of variable magnitudes, on the su; 
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In this study it fa necessary to pay particular attention 
to the meaning of the terms infinitely end infinitely 
small. All magnitudes in mathematical reasoning are 
•consideredto be capable of augmentation and diminu¬ 
tion without limit. A quantity, therefore, can be con¬ 
ceived to be so great as to ascend any finite quantity 
of its own nature, or so small as to fie fast. In the 
.flrst case it fa said to be infinite, and in foe latter 
fill 


calculus at the same timei but of late yean tha 
method of Leibidts has almost exclusively prevailed, 
to the exclusion of the name, notation, and method or 
Newton's fluxions, in such points as they differ. 

DlFFUACTIOW OB TUB EAVB OB LIGHT, dif-/WUF-*h«M 

(Lnt. diffnwtnm), in Optics, the modification which 
light undergoes in parsing very near the edges of any 
opaque body. It was first otiserved by Grimaldi, who 
noticed that when a ray of light was allowed to onto* 
a dark room, the shudowB cast from any opaque body 
were larger than if the light passed by it in straight 
lines, and that thoso shadows have three bends of 
coloured light parallel with them. At first this phe¬ 
nomenon -was attributed to tho refracting power of the 
atmosphere; but this theory was disproved by Newton, 
who treats of foe subject in foo last hook of hit Optics, 
lie endeavoured to explain its occurrence through foe 
general properties of light. It fa now looked upon as 
identical with many pbeuomeua connected with the 
uudul&tory theory of light, and fa assigned to the inter¬ 
ference of undulations. 

Diffusion of Garbs, dif-fu'-eknn (from Lot. dif- 
fun Jo, I pour out hither and thither), in Chem.—If 
two vessels be filled with two different gases, and con¬ 
nected by a tube, it will be found that, after a certain, 
lapse of time, an intimate and equal intermixture of 
them will lake place. If, however, means be taken to 
niousure the velocity with which they mix, it will be 
found that the lighter of the two diffuses itself muoh 
more rapidly into tho heavier than vice vend. This 
velooity of diffusion may be measured iu foe following 
manner:—If a glass tube, elosed at one end with a 
porous plug of plaster of l'arii, fa filled with hydrogen, 
and plunged mouth downwards, the hydrogen will 
gradually pass through the porous diaphragm into foe 
air, and‘the air wi’J gradually supply its place. But 
it will be found foal the hydrogen diffuses itself into 
the air much moro rapidly than the air into it, causing 
the water to rise in the tube, contrary to foe action of 
gravity. Mr. Graham and others, by a similar appa¬ 
ratus,have determined the exact rates of diffktion of 
ail gases, which appear to ba in accordance with a la# 
that the relative diffusiveness of cnees fa unity divided 
by the square root of their density, taking sir es foo 
standard. The following are the velocities of diffusion 
of some of foe more familiar gases 

Hydrogen . 3*83 

Carburetted hydrogen .... l'fit 

Olefiant gas ........ l’Ofi 

Air ...I* 

Carbonic acid on 

Sulphurous acid etateasuaesastesataMMiies* 

Diffusion of gases fa a process that fa oontrouidly going 
on around us. Were it not for this property, gases 
deleterious to animal and vegetable life would be con¬ 
stantly accumulating in poisonous masses, instead of 
being silently and harmlessly dfatribittod through foe 


Djffcsion on Liquids, la Cham.—Liquids of dif¬ 
ferent densities, like gases, gradually diflbse into each 
other when brought into contact. Thus, if a soit-jor 
be filled with water, and red Wine be gradually and oare* 
folly conveyed to foe bottom of the vessel, it will be 


found that, after the 
gradually diflhte its 


ee of a few days, foe wine will 
intqfoe water aud tha water 
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into the wine, untfl the whole is uniformly mixed. By 
means of an apparatus of this kind Ur. Graham was 
enabled to calculate the different velocities of a large 
number of substances. These velocities vary In the 
most remarkable manner, snlpharie acid, for instance, 
diffusing into water with twenty-four times the 
velocity of albumen. Pursuing these experiments, 
Mr. Graham was at last able to classify all soluble sub¬ 
stances according to their velocities, and in doing so 
he made the marvellous discovery that a diaphragm 
covered with a layer of n solution of low velocity totally 
interrupted the passage of a solution of still lower 
power of diffusion through its mass. Carrying these 
ideas further, he has classified all soluble substances 
under two heads,— colloids, or amorphous substances, 
similar to gelatine, which he takes as the type of the 
class, cud ori/niaUnidi, or substances taking a crystal¬ 
line form, and having a high diffusive velocity. These 
two classes seem to be divided naturally by other 
characteristics than velocity of diffusion. All crystal¬ 
loids are more or less rapid, while colloids, such as 
starch, dextrin, albumen, &c., are insipid, and soluble 
with difficulty. Colloids offer but little resistance to 
the diflhsion of erystolloids through thoir mass, while 
they ore in a manner impervious to substances of their 
own class. On this property Mr. Graham has founded 
his system of dialysis, or the separation of the crystal* 
loid and colloid constituents of a liquid by the inter¬ 
vention of a colloid aoptuui. (Ssc Dialysis.) Ano¬ 
ther curious property of colloids is their power of re¬ 
maining iu solution until some disturbing influence 
suddenly reduces them to what Mr. Graham calls their 
peetous state. For instance, solution of ulmio acid 
may be preserved perfectly liquid for weeks in a 
sealed tube, Imt it is sure to become gelatinous, and 
insoluble at last. The late discoveries of Mr. Graham 
in the crystalloid and colloid conditions of matter may 
be reckoned as amongst the most valuable of the day, 
and will increase the lustre of an already brilliant re¬ 
putation. The following table will give an idea of the 
relative diffusibility of crystalloids and colloidsI 


Bigging 


does, upon the healthy condition of a great number of 
organs, it is not to be wondered at that it it liable to 
disorders, and is prodaotlve of aa endless variety of 
diseases under the general tern indigestion. The 
prinotpal processes connected with digestion art usually 


Ilydroehlorio acid ... !• ") 

Chloride of sodium 2'33 > Crystalloids. 

Cano sugar. 7' ) 

Albumen .41)' ,, .. 

Caramel .1)8’ /Colloids. 


tcid ... 1' ■) 
lium 2-33 f 
.7- ) 


(For n flill account of Graham's experiments on diffu¬ 
sion of liquids, see a paper by him in Philosophical 
Transactions for 1862, part 1.) 

Digamma, di-gam'-mi (Gr. din, tvrioc, and gamma, 
the letter gumma), was the name given to an old letter 
of the Greek alphabet, from its liming the form of 
two gammas set ono over the other, und resembling 
our F. It appears to have occupied tho sixth place iu 
that alphabet, and to have had the sound of c. Much 
discussion, however, has been carried on regarding the 
nature and pronunciation of this letter, upon which 
we cannot enter, but must refer the curious to Kidd's 
edition of Dawes' Miscellanea Crilica, and Ahren's 
Gratae JAngum JJialectis. The use of the digamma 
Was moat common in the ASolic dialect; but even from 
this it disappeared at a very early period. 

Diqxst, ai'-jetf (Lat. digest us, put in order), is a 
name often applied to thb i'andects of the civil or 
Human Jaw. It was compiled from tlio works of pre¬ 
vious Homan jurists by Triboniau and others, at the 
commando/ tuo emperor Justinian, and waspublishod 

Digbstbr, di-jes'-fer (from Let. digen, I distribute, 
dissolve), a Strong iron or copper vessel, with a eteani- 
tiglit lid, furnished with n safety-valve, iu which water 
and other fluids eau bo heated beyoud their boiling- 
points. 13118 form of apparatus was first invented by 
diflester' '* M couse( l uen,! e frequently called Papin’s 

7Dwwst»k, di-ittf.lsh.un (lat. digstdio, from digerc, 
W*** ° r dissolve), in Physiol., is 




tf * an lato the blood. TheSaoction or pro- 
cess of digestion is one of the principal of those that 
are directly concerned in the maintenance of fife; 
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intestines; (6) defecation; and (7) the absorption of 
the chyle. The operation of mastication is a very im¬ 
portant auxiliary to digestion j since the more the food 
is broken down and mixed with tho saliva the more 
readily and completely will it be acted upon by tho 
stomooh. Imperfect mastication is a frequent cause 
of indigestion. During this process the salivary glands 
yield up their oonteats, by means of which the dry 
food is moistened and rendered more fit for deglutition. 
The third process is the aot by which the food is 
transferred from the mouth to tho stomach. {See 
DxGLimTiojr.) Tho alimentary matter being pro¬ 
pelled by the contractions of the msophagus into the 
uurdiao extremity of the stomach, is there acted upon 
and dissolved by the gastric juice, whioh is secreted by 
glands lying in its infer or mucous coat. This process 
is assisted by the mn ilnr contractions of the stomach/ 
by means or which t - moss is kept iu motion until it 
is formed into chyuv.. When it has been sufficiently 
operated upon, it passes through the pyloric opening 
into the duodenum. Tho pyloms possesses a peculiar 
sensibility, that prevents any matter from passing 
through it but such as has been properly converted 
into chyme, Heccnt investigations have shown that 
the changes which the food undergoes in the stomach 
are essentially chemical. (Set Gastbic Juice.) Tho 
process of gastric digestion is very slow. It is more 
than an hour bofore the food suffers any apparent 
change; and the ordinary time required for the diges¬ 
tion of animal food is from threo to fonr hours. The 
chymo having passed through tho pylorus into the 
duodenum, becomes mixed with the binary, pancreatic, 
and intestinal secretions. These juices, by their notion 
upon tho chyme, separate it into two portions,— 
one a milky fluid called cliyle, the other the excromenti- 
tions portion. The bile Becms to be of use principally 
in promoting the digestion of fatty matters, while the 
pancreatic juice serves mainly to convert starchy mat¬ 
ters into sugar. Of the use of the intestinal juice 
little is known. The chyle attaches itself to those 
irregular ciroular folds of the mucous membrane of 
tlio small intestines, called the vslvulm conuiventes, 
where it. is absorbed by the lscteals. The large intes¬ 
tines also possess laoteols; so that, if any portion of 
the chyle should not have been absorbed in the small 
intestines, it is taken up In the large ones. The fasces 
pass gradually from the small to toe great intestines, 
until they reach tho rectum, where they are retained 
for some time and then discharged, The absorption of 
the chyle forms the last act in the process of digestion. 
It is, bb we have already seen, taken up by toe lscteals, 
and is by them convoyed to tho mesenterio glands, 
where it is supposed to undergo somo change. From 
thence it makes its way to the right side of the aorta, 
m the lumbar region, where it is Anally discharged 


From this pouch the thoracic duct conveys the chyle 
upwards to the left side of the neck, whereit is poured 
into the left subclavian vein at its junction with the 
internal jugular, and, being thus mined with venouB 
blood, it ia carried to the lungs and there converted 
into new and perfect arterial blood. 1 

Digestioh, in Chem., is heating ft substance in a 
liquid, in order to extract some principle contained 
in it. It is distinguished from maoeratian bybeing 
performed at a high temperature. 

Digestive, di-jesf-io, in Sarg., is a term applied to 
such applications, ointments, poultices, and the like, 
as promote, or are believed to promote, healing or sup¬ 
puration, when applied to a wound or uleer. Though 
common formerly, the term is now little used. 
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Digit • 


Dilatory 


common or the subsoil plough, cultivators prefer 
manual labour with the spade. Experience, too, he* 
stored thet the expense of deep-digging, or spade- 
husbandry, it sot materially different from that of the 
eubiott pfewfh. In gai tining, the chief see in digging 
ie to mu the coil by burying the curfaoe and bringing 
wbat is below to the top. In private garden digging 
Is often much neglected) but commercial grower*, 
who here to make the mbit of tfaeir ground, pay par* 
tienlar attention to the subject, and the result is seen 
in their superior productions. In ordinary digging, 
tho spades used in the market gardens round London 
ere 1%) inches long and 10 inches broad. Those used in 
private gardens ore smaller.— Rtf. Johnson's Farmer*’ 
Encyclopadia. 

Digit, df-jit (Let. digit u *, finger), a finger; a term 
employed in Anth. to denote one of the ten symbols 
or figures, 0, 1 , 2, 3, Ac. According to the original 
acceptation of the term, the first ten figures ol any 
row were digits, but now, by common acceptation, the 
term is employed to denote the first ten figures used in 
reckoning number 5 thus, 20 is a number of two digits. 
By astronomers the term digit is used to signify the 
twelfth part of the diameter of the sun or moon; 
tlius, in speaking of eclipses, they say that it was of 
* seven or eight digits. 

Digital Exemcises, dij'-it-ill eki'-er-*i-:e* (Lat. 
digitu*, a linger; Fr. excrcice), in Practical Mus., are 
exercises employed for the purpose of retidering tho 
fingers indepondentof each other. Asthe third lingerie 
the weakest, it is very necessary for all who practise the 
pianoforte, Ac., to cultivate its volition, and strengthen 
it by exercises adapted for that purpose. 

Digitalis, dij-it-ai'-li 1 (Lat. digitu*, a finger), in 
Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Sere- 
phularincea. The most important species is D. pur¬ 
purea, the purple foxglove, one of tho handsomest of 
our indigenous plants. It is a biennial, blossoming 
during tho months of Juno and July, and Is found ou 
hedge-banks and) the sides of hills, in dry, gravelly, or 
enndy soil. The flowers are somewhat bell-shaped, and 
their remote resemblance to tho fingers of a glove sug¬ 
gested the generic uame. They are beautifully marked 
on the inside with purple blotches. The foxglove some¬ 
times grows to a great height; one specimen gathered 
near Tmteru Abbey, measured 7 ft. 0 in., tho spike of 
flowers was 4ft. loin, in length, und the number of 
flowers thereon 311. A variety commonly met with iu 
gardens has white flowers spotted «itli different shades 
of cream-coloar and pearl. Thewild foxglove is a most 
important medicinal plant. The leaves only are officinal 
in onr pharmacopoeias; but the seeds and roots pos¬ 
sess similar properties. Digitalis is a diuretic, and 

? reatly resembles tobacco in many of its properties. 

t 1 $ employed to reduce the uation of tbo heart iu 
diseases of that organ, m fever, and in inflammations. 
It is prescribed as a diuretic in dropsies of all kinds, 
but is most useful in those associated with a debilitated 
and generally diseased state of tho oonstitutiou. It is 
u violent poison, and great cure is requisite in pre¬ 
scribing it, as its use, oven iu small doses, haa lea to 
fatal results; for it accumulates in the system. The 
active principle of foxglove is termed digitaline. 

Digztig&ada, dy'-jit-e-grai'-dd (Lat. digitu*, a 
finger; gradior, I walk), in Cuvier’s coological system, 
a tribe of carnivorous animals distinguished by walking 
upon the toes, the heel being always raised from the 
ground. Those animals which place the heel or the 
sole of the foot on the ground belong to the tribe 
FlatUigrada. Some of the most cernirorous mammalia 
belong to the digitigrada. The feline and oanino fami¬ 
lies, hyenas, civets, Ac., are all included in it. The 
Weasel fam. ( Muetelida 1 ) appears to form a connecting 
link between the digitigrsii and the plantigrada. 

Dignttaby, dig'-ne-tii-re (Lat. dignue, worthy), in 
ecclesiastical matters is one who holds cathedral or 
other preferment, to wliioh jurisdiction is annexed, 
giving him some pre-eminence over mere priests or 
canons. TJ|e dignitaries in English cathedrals are, for 
tho most part, the deau, precentor, chancellor, tree* 
surer, ana archdeacon; bat in cathedrals of the new 
foundation, the only dignitary is the deau. 

Dignity, dig'-ne-te (Lat. chgnue) , denotes nobleness, 
or elevation of mind, confining m a high sense of 
justice, truth,' and propriety, with an abhorrence of sll 
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moan and sinftil acta. It is also applied to the titles of 
honour and authority among men; aad these, in this 
country, are usually divided into superior and inferior, 
the former eomprehcading dukes, marquis**, and the 
Uke; the latter, baronets, knights, Ac. They were 
originally annexed to the posse salon of oar tain estates 
iu land, and created by a grant of these estate*; and 
although they have now become little more than per* 
sonal distinctions, they are still classed under the head 
of real property. Having thus, in theory at least, re* 
lation to land, they may be entailed by the crown within 
the statute De J)on< Jto temporal dignity of any 
foreign nation con give a man a higher title than that 
of esquire. Dignity, in Oratory, is one of the tlireo 
parts of elooutiou; consisting in the right use of tropes 
and figures. 

Digraph, di'-gref (Or. die, twice, and graph*. I 
write), in Gram., is a union of two vowels of which 
only one is sounded: as in head, breath. It differs 
from a diphthong, which also consists of two vowels, ha 
the sound produced in the latter case being different 
from that of either of the vowels taken separately. 

Digression, di-gr**'-*hun (Lat. digtetiie), denotea 
literally a stepping out of the way or rood; and Uenoe, 
in literature, a departure or wandering from the wain 
subject under consideration. Digressions may some* 
times be introduced with great effect; but they ought 
not to bo had recourse to without sufficient reason, 
and should never bo too frequent nor too long. Fre¬ 
quent digressions are a sure mark of an unskilful 
speaker or wriler. Where a subject is heavy and dry, 
an occasional digression may serve to relieve tfeo at¬ 
tention, and throw additional light upon it. 

I)ikx. (See Dtkx.) 

Dilapidation, dil-ap'-e-tlai'-ehuu (Lat. di, and lapis, 
a stone), in ecclesiastical matters, is the suffering the 
edifices of a benolice to go to decay, and neglecting to 
repair them, and is also applied to the committing, or 
suffering to be committed, any wilful waste upon the 

f lcbe, woods, or other inheritance of the church. 
Jilapidatioiis arc therefore cither permissive (arising 
from neglect) or voluntary (occasioned by some wilful 
act). By the Injunctions of Edward VI., it is required 
that the proprietors, parsons, vicars, and clerks, having 
churches, chapels, or mansions, shall yearly bestow 
upon the same mansions or chancels of their churches, 
being in decay, the fifth part of their benefices till they 
bo fully repaired; uud the same being thus repaired, 
they shall always keep and maintain in good estate; 
for the revenue of tho clergy is given not only as a 
provision for the clergyman, but also for bis suitable 
residence. Dilapidations may be sued for in the 
spiritual courts; but it is most usual to do so by action 
at common law. Tho act ion may bo brought by the 
successor against the predecessor, if living; or, if dead, 
against his executors; and against an alienee, if made 
over to him to defeat the remedy for dilapidations. 

Dilatation, dti-il-tai'-tkun (Lat. dilufaiio), is the 
eipausion or enlarging of bodies after a state at con¬ 
traction or compression. It differs from extension, as 
the latter is properly applied only to lines end sur¬ 
faces, the former to bodies that spread open or enlarge 
in all directions. 

Dilatory, dU'-d-tor-o (Lat. dtlaUo), denotes literally 
a delaying or patting off, and is applied, in Lair, to 
certaiu pleas wliioh are put in merely to delay the suit 
by questioning the propriety of the proceeding rather 
than by denying the injury. They are either pleas to 
the jm-udiotion, showing that by reason of some mat* 
ter therein stated, the case is not within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the court; or pleas in euepeaeion, showing Some 
matter of temporary incapacity to proceed with the 
suit; or pleas m abatement, showing some matter for 
abatement, or quashing the declaration. These pleas 
must be verified by affidavit, or evidence produced in 
the court to induce a belief ill; their truth; and in 
general they are not allowable after a plea in bar. 
The effect of a dilatory plea is tbat,if successful, it 
defeats the particular action, leaving tkepUiutiff afe 
liberty to comment e eootbar in a' better form, if fbe- 
case should be each as to admit of an amsndinsntof 
that description. In criminal Cases, a idea in abate* 
meat, or dilatory plea, is founded ontoms matter of fact 
extraneous to tha indietment, fending to sheer that ft 
is defective in point of form 
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Dilemma 


DiLBJOfi, dil-em'-mti (Gr. die, twice, and lemma, an 
assumption,—a twofold assumption), in tog., is » 
species of argument in tho form of a complex condi¬ 
tional syllogism. It is defined to be » redundant 
hypothetic syllogism, in which the hypothetical pre¬ 
miss consists of an antecedent' or condition dependent 
on the several members of a distributive or disjunctive 
consequent. This argument was called by the Homans 
the SMoqiemue cormtue ; whence our phrase of 
« placing imo on or between tho horns of a dilemma.” 
It is used to prove the absurdity or falsehood of some 
assertion. A dilemma must be so framed that one of 
the alternatives must be admitted; and each nltrrna- 
t tive must exactly apply. It ought also to bo incapable 
. of being retorted. When an affirmative is proved, tho 
argument is said to bo constructive; when a negative, 
it is ctilled destructive. Of tho constructive dilemma 
there are two sorts,—the simple, which concludes 
categorically, and the complex, winch 1ms a disjunctive 
conclusion. There is only one hind of destructive 
dilemma. Tho Greek dialecticians prided themselves 
on exhibiting dilemmas which they alleged lo be in. 
soluble. Borne of those examples were constructed 
with great dexterity, and tho discovery of the fallacy 
is by no means easy. One of the most famous of them, 
known as the “ sophism of Euaililus,” is ns Pillows 
Bunt,bins had received lessons from Protagoras tho 
rhetorioinn, on condition that the fee should be paid 
whon the pupil gained his first cause. iCuuthliis de- 
laying to undertake any cause, Protagoras sues him, 
and argues in this way : “If I uin surresstnl,you must 
pay mo in virtue of the sentence; if unsuccessful, you 
must pay me in terms of our agreement, ns then yon 
will havo gained your first eauue." The pupil retorts r 
“ If I am successful, I am free by tho sentence; if tin 
taocessful, I am free by the agreement.” 

Dilsttanib, dit-e-tlin'-to (Ital., pi. dilettanti), is 
an admirer or lover of the fine arts, and is sometimes 
applied, by way of reproach, to one whoso knowledge 
is mere affectation or pretence. 

Datfiijutn PociETv, is a society of noblemen 
•ad gentlemen, formed in London in tho earlier half 
Of last century, and which has douo much to foster 
the study .of antique art in Kngland. lu 17(11 it fitted 
out an expedition to Greece, fob tho purpose of col¬ 
lecting details and drawings of ancient monuments, the 
result of which was published uuder tho title of 
“Ionian Antiquities,” in 17ft>. They hBve since fitted 
oat several other expeditions, and given their results 
to the world in the same way. They havo also issued 
“ Specimens of Ancieut Sculpture,—Egyptian, Etrus¬ 
can, Greek, and Homan,” selected from different col¬ 
lections in Oroat Britain, in 2 vols., London, 1809-3.V 
The last work published by them is entitled, “ Portfolio 
of Greek Architecture, or Drawing-book of Dilettanti,” 
London, 1388. 

Diligbncr, rf il'-t-jtn* (Lat. diligentia, from diligo, 
I love earnestly), denotes generally a steady applica¬ 
tion of the mind or body to business of any kind; also 
care, attention, beedfulness. Tho law recognises only 
three kinds of diligence,—(1) Common or ordinary 
diligence, which men in general exert with regard to 
their own concerns; (2) extraordinary diligence, or 
that care whioh very prudent persons take of their own 
affairs; and (.v) low or slight diligence, such as per¬ 
sons of liltle or no prudence take of their own mat¬ 
ters. In tho law of Scotland diligence is also applied 
to the warrants issued by the courts for enforcing the 
attendance of witnesses, or compelling the production 
of writings. It also denotes that proocss of law by 
which a creditor attaches the persou, lands, or effects 
of bis debtor, either on exeontion or in security for 
b» debt. Diligences are either real or personal,—real 
when applicable to real or heritable rights, and personal 
when fur the purpose of aeouring the person of the 
debtor or his personal estate. 

DtMGBXCK (t’r.l. a heavy French travelling-coach, 
drawn by four horses. Before the introduction of 
railways, the diligence was much used in all parts of 
France. It is divided into three compartments,—the 
WKpd, or front, holding three travellers; tho intMeur, 
holding six; and the rote**., entered from behind, 
holdma eight. The driver’s high seat in front is called 
the banqaette; and tho rest of the passengers are 
. huddled indiscriminately among the luggage or under 
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Diminutive 


the tarpaulin which covers it. In general, a dtiigenoe 
weighs about five tons, and goes at the rate of six mile# 
an hour. 

Dill. (See Arntram.) 

DiLLLiNiacme, diUlen-e-ai'-te-e (after the botanist 
Dilletiius), in Bot., the ZHUenia fam., a nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants, in the tub-class TTuilamiJlorir, 
consisting of trses, shrubs, and a few herbs, having tho 
following marks of distinction i-*Leavea usually alter¬ 
nate, and, except in rare coses, without stipules: 
sepals hud petals, five of each, hypogynaus, the former 
persistent in two rows, the latter with an imbricated 
[estivation; carpels more or less distinct; seeds aril- 
late ; albumen fleshy, homogeneous. The order in¬ 
cludes between 20 and 30 genera, and about 200 known 
'species, occurring chiefly in Australis, India, and 
equinoctial America. They have astringent properties, 
and many are used for tanning and as vulneraries. 
Tim young calyces of some species of the typical genus 
IHHrnia have an acid taste, and are employed to flavour 
curries in some ports of India. Many species of this 
genus grow to u large size, and form hard durable 
timber. Those of India are generally remarkable for 
fine evergreen foliago and very bonutilnl flowers. They 
are sometimes cultivated u stove or greenhouse plants 
'in this country. 

Dir.T.K.sK. (See I! OOJXEWIA.) 

Dim, ruts, dil'-u- i‘» (Lot. itihie, I wash away), in 
Med., are liquids administered to increase the fluidity 
of the blood, and render certain of the secretions and 
cxeretinus less viscid. They likewise promote tho 
operation of more active medicines, especially ape¬ 
rients and diuretics. Water is the simplest and fre¬ 
quently tho best diluent; or it may be made mnro 
agreeable by the addition of acid or other substances, 
or in the form of toast-aud-water. Gruel, infusion of 
tea, mutton and chicken broth, hpef.tea, and such-like, 
come under this designation, Diluents ore of great 
use in allaying the thirst of patients affected with fever 
or other inflammatory complaints, and are olten very 
useful m subduing tho more violent symptoms of the 
disease, and relieving tho system by means of perspira¬ 
tion. The excessivo use of'fluids at meals, however, is 
hurtful to digestion. 

flitmcM, di-lu're-um (Lat. die, asunder; here, to 
wash), in Geol., a term applied to accumulations of 
gravel, sand, or stones, which aro referred to the extra- 
ordinary action of water, the term alluvium implying the 
ordinary operations of water. At one time geologists 
merely used the word diluvium to distinguish accumu¬ 
lations supposed to havo been formed during the 
Koachian deluge; but we now employ it as a common 
namo for all masses which have apparently been pro¬ 
duced by powerful aqueous agency. 

Diukxbiox, ditrt'-en-ehun (Lat. dimentio), in Qeom., 
signifies tbe extent of anything. A line, whether straight 
or curved, has only one dimension,—length; a surface 
has two dimensions,—length and breath; while a 
solid has three,—length, breadth, and thickness. All 
forms of extension can bo determined by tllese three 
dimensions. In Alg., the term dimension is applied to 
the numbor of true factors to a term, and is used very 
much in tbe same sense as degree; thus, **, xg, aro 
of two dimensions; x», x 3 y, xye, Ac., are of three 
dimensions. An equation is generally said to be of ns 
many dimensions as there are units in the index of tho 
highest power of the unknown quantity. 

Drain isnsn, dim-in'-Md (from Lat. di, and minrn, 1 
make less).—In Mus., when an interval, by the apnlica- 
tiou of a sharp or natural to the lower tone, or ora flat 
or natural to the upper, becomes contracted within its 
natural space or compass, it is said to be dminuJudr 
thus, by raising a minor seventh a minor semitone 
higher, a diminished seventh is produced. 

DranrrTiojr, dim-in-u'-ehnn (Lat. dimhntio).— Th» 
term in Jins. implies the imitation of, or reply to, any 
given subject in notes of half the length or value of 
those of the subject itself. For instance, e theme ex¬ 
pressed in minims and crotchets, and taken up in 
crotchets and quavers, would be sold to be answered 
in diminution, 

Dnmnmvx, dhn-in'-tt-tiv (Lat. diminutienm, from 
dlminuo, l lessen),in Oram.,uappliedtoawmdwhose 
signification is lessened or diminished by some change 
effected upon its form. Though diminutives are chiefly 
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Dimissory Lettara 


Diooera 


confined to substantives, yet m occasionally find them examinscl by comparative anatomists. and the descrip 
among adjective*, pronoun*, and even verbs. The tionofthe native* coincide* with the Inference* drawn 


among adjective*, pronouns, and even verbs. The 
diminutive doe* not always express littleness or small' I The dinornis must have been considerably larger than 
nes«, bat sometimes, also, tenderness, affection, eon-1 any bird now existing) some of the hone*found are 
tempt, 4c. They are usually formed by the addition | twice as hurgo as those of the ostrioh. The body most 


1 


The dinornis must have been considerably larger than 
any bird now existing) some of the hone*found are 
twice as hurgo as those of the ostrioh. The body most 


twice as largo as those or the ostrioh. The bod? mast 
have been very bailey, and somewhat similar to that at 
no language withont diminutives > certainly.' they are I the extinct dado. The ZXuornit qigautettt mast bam 
very common in most. Generally, they will bo foui 


the friendly and familiar intercourse of the common very great. Several species have been reo< <:ai*B<i, and 
people. The Italian language, particularly tho Tuscan some skeletons have been nearly completely restored, 
dialect, is especially rich in diminutives. The Spanish, The first bone examined by a naturalist was a leg. 
Portuguese, French, and German languages likewise bone, and tho naturalist was Professor Owen. From 
abound with them. The old Scotch dialect is very rich that bone alone he placed tho dinornis in its correct 
in diminutives, mid there we sometimes Dud, as in the placein the system or nature. 

Italian, double diminutives; os, hortie, a little horse; Di nos A t'BU, di-no-mw'-re-il (Qr.deinon, WOtlderfUl Or 

honU'ie, a very little horse. terrible; sauros, a lizard), a term applied to distinguish 

Diuismiky ’ Lrttkbs, ilim' ii-iur-re, in the early an order of extinct lizard# found as fossil* in the list, 
Christian Church were, at first, letters granted to oolite, and wealden formations. There, are, however, 
Christians on their removal from one place to another; no traces of them in the lower cretaceous strata. Tho 
but, afterwards, the name came to be more strictly ap- dinosauria wero enormous reptiles of the lisard daw, 
plied to letters granted to the clergy when they were which approached nearer to the mammal type than aqjr 
to remove from their own diocese and settle in another, other of their order. Pour powerful limbs supports® 
testifying that they hail the bishop's leave to depart.. 


their bodies, and the sacrum was composed of five 


“ No clergyman, of whatever degree," says tho council vertebra amalgamated. The Megnlossuros, the Ignt* 
of Trullo, “shall he entertained in another church nodon, and tho Ilylasosaurus aro tho principal gen. of 
without tho dimiasory letters of bis own bishop." In the order. 

the Church of England, dimiasory lottere are such as Dinothshiusi, di-no Jhe'-rt-um (Gr. Jeiiwt, wonder, 
are given by a bishop to a candidate for holy orders, ful or terrible; therion, a wild beast), an extinct 
having a title iu his diocese, directed to some other x * 

bishop, and giving leave for tho bearer to he ordained 

by him. Persons interior to bishops cannot, in ordinary \ mlff/diJ/vi VtvCr. 

osses, grant these letters. N 

Dimity, dim'-e-le (Du. dUmtt), a stout cotton cloth 

of a thick texture, generally striped, or otherwise orim- o\'ly ?v ys S ~ -. . - 

mentedin tho loom. It is mostly white; but variegated .\wJ.>yCcS»" L 
dimities are frequently made, the pattern and tho 
ground being of ditl'erent colours. Thu figure or stripe 
is raised on ono side and lowered on the other, so that 
the two sides present reversed patterns. Dirnily is 
ohieily used for articles of female dress, and for bed- 
furniture or window-curtains. 

Dimorphism, di-mor'-Jlem (Gr. dis, twice; morphe, 
form), iu Chem., the property possessed by certain 
bodies of assuming crystalline forms which cannot be 
derived ftom each other. Instances of this occur in 
the case of sulphur, which crystallises as oblique 
prisms and as oclahedra, according ns it is crystallized nisnniutnu htimmi 

by heat or from the solution in bisulphide of iarbon. DIKOXHKBIUK (b*btoi*d). 



dujothkbiuk (bxhtoxsh). 


Dingo, ding'-go (Canu Lingo), the native dog of animal, whoso cranial bones are found in the miocene 
Australia, regurded by some naturalists us a distinct formations of Germany, Prance, &c. Like the elephant, 
species, bnt more generally as the descendant of a race this remark- 


once domesticated, and returned to its wild state. It able 
is found in Australia both in a wild and tamed state; was 


animal 

provided 


the tame dingo being about the size of our familiar with a pair of mHWWH’m. 
sheep-dog, aud the wild one somewhat larger. The formidable 
latter has a large head, with a fuller muzzle than tho tusks, which 
sheep-dog; ears short and erect; tail bushy; colour projected 
tawny. It does not bark, and is very destructive to downwards 
the sheep of the colonists ; not so much on uccount of from the lower 
the amount of meat required for the satisfaction of its jaw. It was 
hunger, as tram its savage habit of continuing to uiso provided m§ V0*£k vtJSy 
strangle a* many sheep as its strength will allow before on each side of I* 'jHUfinZr 
it squats down to pick a bit of one. it 8 jaws with Tlfti mS® 

Duroxwxs, di-nor'-ni» (Gr. deiwn, wonderful or five double- ’TH 

terrjble; erals^abird), agen. of large birds of the tribe ridged grind- . V 

Bftoiptme*. No species of the dinornis now exists, ers. Prom tho Hk.*? V 

but many bones belonging to bird* of this doss have largeness of tho Ksi 

been found in New Zealand, not only in the must nasal cavity, it K \ B 

recent deposits, but in the sand by the sea-shore, in is supposed m { m 

eaves, in swamps, in the toil of forests and in river- that the animal JhA h B 

beds. Among the natives there are many traditional re- had a trunk 

port* about these birds, which were called moa. Other like the elo- Ew 

large birds, such as the palapteryx and tbnaptornis, phsnt. As none 
are also spoken of by them. It would appear that the of the body or 
dinornis became extinct at tho end of tno 17th or the limb bones of 

beginning of the 18th century. According to the tra- tho dinnthe- -• 

ditions of the natives, these birds must have had riura have been 

brilliantly-coloured plumage, and tbeir desk was a found, its true BX.UI* WMMWniX. 
delicate food. For these two roosons they were objects position In the tyatrm of natur e ia not acouratetr da» 
of pursuit. They are dubbed aUo as being fat and termined. Cu,i£ ,S xSb«eSt t£ 

stupid, unable to fly, and firing in the mountains or m same class with the tapir. " 

^depths of forests, feeding entirely on vegetable DiooSsa, rfl'-mwe* <Gr. dioiMt, administration),, 
food. The bones of the (finonus, have been closely was originally applied, under Constantine the Greet, 

' ole * 


st deposits, but in the eand by the ses-shore, in is supposed 
s, in swamps, in the soil of forests and in river- that the animal 

. Among the natives there are many traditional re- had a trunk 

i about these birds, which were called woo. Other like the elo- 
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to those larger civil divisions of tho empire, each of 
which was under a prefect, and comprised several pro¬ 
vinces, which were under rectors. The government of 
the Church was adapted to this division, and each dio¬ 
cese was under the spiritual superintendence of an 
«rob bishop, the term parish being applied to the charge 
of a bishop. Now the term diocese is equivalent to 
bishoprio, and denotes the district over which the au¬ 
thority of a bishop extends. (Seg Buhofuc.) 

Diosoir, di'-o-don (Or. dia, twice; odout, tooth), n 
Humean gen. of llahes, now giving its name to a fam.— 
Diodontid* . These fishes ore about two feet in length, 
of a nearly spherical form, and possess the power of 
inflating or contracting themselves at pleasure. When 
their stomachs are tbuB distended with air, there are 
displayed over tho entire surface numerous spines, os 
though to protect its now somew hut unwieldy body 
from attack. It is, doubtless, this latter eireamstanco 
that has procured tor the fish the titles of sea-porcupiue 
and globe-fish. When inflated, the globe-fish is in¬ 
capable of swimming, but floats with the stream. They 
are found in warm seas. Tho sun-fish is of this family. 

Diokaa, di-o-ue’-ii (iromDioui, one of tho names of 
Venns),in Hot., a gnu. of plants belonging to the nat. 
ord, XiroHtracete. Tbo only species known is I). mtttci- 
pula, a native of North America. This plant affords n 
remarkable instance of vegetable irritability. The leaf 
is twa-lobed, ami each lobe is furnished on its upper 
•urfsoe with three stiff hairs, which, on being touched 
by an insoot or any other object, cause the two halves 
to collapse and inclose tho object. This plant, which 
is commonly known as Venus's fly-trap, is sometimes 
Cultivated in our utoves. 

Diofsih, ib’-npagcn.oldipteruus insects, remark¬ 
able for the leapt It of tho pedicles on whirl] tho eyes are 
situated. On tins account it is likewise termed the 
teleseope-fly. All tho species are found iu wurni parts 
Of tho old world. 

.Dioptrics, th-np'-lrika (Or. dioplrihu).—That por 
tion of geometrical optics which treats of the passage 
of rays of light from one medium to another Of a dif¬ 
ferent kind. (&'<■* Ukfuactjon, Optics.) 

Diojiama, di-o-rdm'-ii (Or. dia, through; orao, I 
see), a method of painting and scenic exhibition in¬ 
vented by two Freucli artists, Daguerre and Bouton. 
It does not possess all tho advantages of a panorama, 
but produces a lar greater degree of optical delusion. 
The peculiar effects of the diorama nriso more particu¬ 
larly from the contrivances employed iu exhibiting the 
muting. In the first place the picture is viewed 
through a proscenium; the room in w Inch the specta¬ 
tors are is almost in darkness; and the light, which is 
admitted through coloured glass, falls upon the picture 
alone. It is principally used to illustrate architectural 
and interior views. By means of slides and shutters 
the light can be increased or diminished at will, and 
hence very pleasant effects can be represented; such 
as tho ordinary change from daylight to sunshine, sml 
from sunshine to cloudy weather or twilight. The 
diorama was first exhibited in Paris in 1822, and iu 
Dondon in 1823. It was at first very popular, a large 
building being erected for its exhibition in Begent's 
Pork. At first successful, it soon became unpopular, 
and the building ia now used as a Baptist chapel. 

Dioscoxba, di-ng.kor'-edi, in Bot., tho typical gen. 
of the nat. ord. Viaacargacetg. Various species, as D. 
ala/a, taliva, and aeuleata, produce tho tubers colled 
yams, which, when boiled, ore eaten in tropical 
countries os the potato is eaten in Europe. The 
Chineso yam is now cultivated in this country, and is 
xnneh esteemed by many as an esculent. 

Diobcouxacbik , di-on-tor-s-ai'-ic-e, in Bot., the Yam 
umily, a nat. oid.of mouoootyledonous plantain the 
consisting of shrubby plants 
WHO twining stems rising from tuberous root-stocks, 
or tuners placed above or under the ground, end having 
net-vemea leaves, and small-spiked broctoated flowers. 
".*/natives, chiefly of tropical countries, a few 
only bong found in temperate regions. They ore gene¬ 
rally charaotermed by great acridity, though fanna- 
ceous matter adapted for food exists in the tubers of 
xaui. ) peoie *’ ' Sta ■ Dio8co «*. Tamus, Tjsbtcdi- 

Diosiies, (Qr.diot, dime; otme.ameU), 

* ®ofc*j a aub-ords of tho Mufaatm (which i«t) ( 
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Piosftsoi, dt^x'-pi-ros, is Bot., a got, of diootyleda- 
nons trees, belonging to the net. ord. Mtnama. Many 
of the specie* have hud and dark-ooloured heart-woods, 
which constitute the different kinds of ebony,- thus, 
D. Sbgnum famishes Mauritius ebony; D. mglanoxylon, 
a native of the Ooromsndel oosit, the eort commonly 
known es black ebony; and Z>. EbtmatUr, -the bas¬ 
tard ebony of Ceylon. The beautifully variegated 
furniture-wood called Coromandel or Cslamander 
wood, ia obtained from D. hinuta, and is brought to 
Europe from Ceylon. Other species also yield vals- 
nble timber. The fruit of D. Kaki ia eaten in China 
and Japan, and is known in the latter country os the 
kpg.fig. The fruit of O. virainiana, a native of tho 
United States, is sweet and edible whon quite ripe, bat 
very austere before then; henoe it ie frequently em¬ 
ployed medicinally in its nnripe state as an ast ringent. 

Dir, dip (Ang.-Sax), in Min., a miner’s and geolo¬ 
gist’s term for tho direction of any mineral vein or 
stratum in relation to the horizon. 

Dir, in Geol., the technical term for the angle at 
which strata slope downwards into the earth. This 
angle is measured from the plane of tho horizon, and 
may be readily ascertained by toe common apirit-level 
and plummet, or, os is usual among geologists, by a 
small pocket instrumri't colled the c«iio»ie/«i< (which 
sec). To describe th< ppooite of dip, the term rite is 
used; and, as every . iflf tost dips in one direction 
roust necessarily riso in another, cither term may bo 
used according to too position of the observer. Por 
instance, a bed of cool which is Bpoken of by those on 
tin? surface as dipping to too south, would be described 
bv the miners in the pit as rising to tlio north. The 
place where each bed rises to the surface of the ground 
is culled its outcrop or baaaet. Minors say that such 
and such beds *'crop out" to the surface, and speak 
of their “ basset edges." The line at right angles to 
the dip, that is, the line of ontcrop of a bed along a 
leu'l surface, is called its t/rike, a term introduced 
from tho German by Professor Sedgwick. On geo¬ 
logical maps the direction of tho dip is generally indi¬ 
cated hy *n arrow, and the line of outorop, or strike of 
a stratum, by a bold line. 

Diphtiikhia, or Dii-jitbshitij?, dif-the’-re-d (P r. 
diphlherite, from Gr. diphthera, a skin or membrane), 
is a very malignant and fatal disease of the throat, 
which has recently made its appearance, and differs 
from all other forms of sore throat previously known. 
It was first observed and described by M. Bretonneau, 
of Tours, in Prance, where it prevailed as an epidemic 
in 1318. It subsequently broke out in other French 
towns, and iu 1857 it made its appearance in England, 
where it has sinoo been, unfortunately, by no means 
rare, and has already caused a large amount of mor¬ 
tality. It is characterized by a peculiar inflammation 
of the mucous membrane or the throat, or pharynx, 
accompanied by the production of a false membrane. 
At first this membrane appears in the form of a white 
spot on the pharynx or tonsils, from which it gradually 
extends forwards to the soft palate and into toe nos¬ 
trils, and backwards into the aisophagai, sometimes 
into the larynx, but seldom into the trachea, producing 
at length sufi'oeation. It is usually accompanied by a 
feetid discharge from toe nose and mouth, and hemor¬ 
rhage frequently occurs. There is usually, also, alow 
and dangeroua form of fever, with great depression of 
spirits and rapid decrease of the patient’s strength, 
which is still further accelerated by hie inability to 
take food, \arious modes of treatment have been 
recommended. Tho patient's strength is to be sup¬ 
ported by means of tonics and stimulants. Quinine 
is generally recommended; and in most ease* wine 
may be given with advantage. In the local treatment 
of the throat, nitrate of silver and chlorine ore used. 
There can be little doubt that this disease is owing, in 
some measure, to the neglect of sanitary measures, 
and it is generally believed to be contagious, though 
some medical men deny both of theso statements. 

Difbthoko, d(p4kong (Gr. diphthoggo*, a doable 
sound), in Gram., is a doable vowel, or two vowels 
pronounced together or in rapid succession, so es to 
make on(y one syllable. Diphthongs, with relation to 
sight, ore distinguished from those with reference to 
sound: as an instance of the former, we have «cs i*e; 
of the latter, mind. Many double vowels, however. 
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are not real diphthongs. because the wund of only t>n« 
of the vowels U heard; M in brtad, JUld. 

pinmtA, dip-lo'-na (fir. from diplot, double), 
originally denoted any charter, letter, or other com¬ 
position. written on parchment end folded. Afterward* 
it came to be applied to a letter or writinK of » 
sovereign, conferring tome title or dignity, or granting 
eome privilege or immunity. The term ie now com¬ 
monly applied to a letter or inetrumeut duly signed 
and given by a university or other learned society, in 
poof of the bolder having a certain degree, or licensing 
him to practise a certain art, 

Dir&oiracx, dip~to'-mS-ie (Gr. dl/ ! >»a), ia tbo art 
of oonductiug the official intercourse • separate states, 
and particularly of negotiating tres> eg. The tern is 
of recent origin, having only come into general use 
since the beginning of the present century, and is not 
to be found in Johnson's Biotionary, The art itself 
is very ancient, and must have originated when 
people began to form themselves into distinct na¬ 
tions. In the earliest periods of history we read of 
heralds or messengers employed in carrying messages 
from one king or slate to another, though regular 
and permanent embassies at foreign courts do not 
• seem to have bean maintained by any nation pre¬ 
vious to the }f>th century. The subject has usually 
been treated under the head of Law of Nations; but 
in reality the two are quite distinct. The diplomatist 
requires undoubtedly to be acquainted with inter¬ 
national law, and to observe its general conditions; but 
otherwise his sphere of operations is distinct and in¬ 
dependent of it. Besides attending to the larger ope¬ 
rations connected with treaties or alliances, the diplo¬ 
matist has to keep a vigilant eye on the minor details 
of international law, to see that these are equitably 
administered; in which sense he is like a “law-agent, 
whose duty it is to see that hia client receives justice 
at the hands of other nations under this code." It is, 
perhaps, worthy of notice that the term is frequently 
used in ordinary conversation to denote a oertain de¬ 
gree of underhand cunning: and conduct which is wily 
nud subtle, without being directly false or fraudulent, 
is stylrd diplomatic. It is generally in weak states 
that the science of diplomacy has flourished most. It 
owes its first marked development as a science to 
the Italian republics, who, exposed as they were to 
the attacks of great military monarchies, cultivated 
diplomacy with peculiar care. Their politicians, 
conspicuous among whom was Mhchiavclli, became 
celebrated for their unrivalled skill in the science; 
and it was long the practice of the greater states 
of Europe to employ Italians in negotiation, on 
account of their supposed peculiar aptitude for the 
subtleties of the profession. Italian diplomacy was in 
general profound, cautious, ami unscrupulous. It 
ooeupied itself mnch in forming combinations and alli¬ 
ances, and sometimes did not disdain to bribe, steal, 
forge, or even to murder, in order to accomplish its 
objects. The origin of modern diplomacy is usually 
traced to thereign of Henry IV. of France (1580—1610), 
m monarch who was all his life surrounded by singu¬ 
larly delicate and difficult complications, and who was 
privileged to have about him remarkably able states- 
then and negotiators, pre-eminent- among whom was 
the famous Sully. Cardinal Bicheiien (1624-42) con¬ 
tinued the foreign policy of France on the method of 
Henry IV., and is generally regarded sa the founder 
of the present system of maintaining permanent lega¬ 
tions at foreign courts. It was daring his administra¬ 
tion that French began to supersede Latin as the lan¬ 
guage of diplomacy in Europe. Diplomacy greatly 
enlarged its field of action in the 17th century, and 
the ambitious and warlike policy of Louis XIV,* exer¬ 
cised a marked influence upon the character of the 
diplomacy of his times. Artifices unknown to primitive 
diplomacy were freely resorted to, such as secret and 
separate articles in treaties j and it has been suspected 
that even sham treaties were promulgated, to misled 
or blind the general public. During the period from 
the treaty of Utrecht (1718) to the beginning of the 
French revolution (1789), the diplomacy of Europe 
assumed on aspect very different from that of the 
preceding century. The nations were exhausted by 
continued wars, sad sought rather to cultivate 
the sits of pesos, and industry sad commerce wen 


greatly extended. This extension of commerce, par¬ 
ticularly to distant parts, as America, Afrioa, snd tbe 
West Indies, led to improvennsat* and a remodelling 
of one hranoi of the diplomatic service,—the consular. 
The French revolution and the long series of wars that 
succeeded it wrought a great change in the character 
of diplomacy, by raising up gtgontio combinations 
against Napoleon and against the revolutionary spirit 
of the times. Ia 1816 the monareha of the great con¬ 
tinental states sought to strengthen themselves against 
revolution by forming what was termed the Holy Affi¬ 
ance, whioh, in reality, was merely a combination 
among the several members to aid each other in tup- 
pressing any attempts that might be made in favour 
of constitutional principles within the dominions of 
any member of the league. The last evsnt that called 
forth much diplomatic skill was the late war with 
Kussia, which was both nahered in and succeeded by 
a Itrn amount of diplomacy. According to the Baron 
de Martens, whoso work ia still the chief authority on 
this subject, diplomacy is at the same time one of tho 
most important and one of the most difficult branches 
of human knowledge. The fete of a nation depends 
very much, in the present state of the world, upon its 
relations with others; and these, again, are materially 
influenced and determined by its diplomacy. The 
diverse and ever-changing relations subsisting between 
different states, dependent upon their character and 
constitution, their power, rout or presumed, their alli¬ 
ances, discords, the vicissitudes of events, Ac., all come 
under consideration in diplomacy. From history, 
from treaties, and from diplomatic correspondence, 
much, indeed, may be learned; but these are not all. 
The same events may, indeed, reproduce themselves 
at different epochs, and the same subjects may come 
up for discussion; but a diversity of incidents, sudden 
and unforeseen events, the difference of manners, of 
interests and views, aud the character of the actors, 
rany so completely and snddenly change the aspect of 
affairs, that the same subjects may present, when 
least expected, a striking dissemblance, and tho ex¬ 
ample which had been ohoaen may cease to furnish 
a hue of conduct. The determining motives can 
only be seen from a fell and entire knowledge of 
all the circumstances of the case; and the diplo¬ 
matist must also have a forethought to the events 
moro or Icsb probable by which these may he modi¬ 
fied or changed. The branches i>r knowledge which 
the diplomAtmt ought to bo specially versed in, as 
given by Do Martens, are ns follows1. Tbo natural 
law rif nations, aud public law in general, which supply 
the fundamental maxima of all positive legislation in 
political matters. 2. The positive law of European 
nations, which is founded on treaties and usages whioh 
modify fundamental Aiaxims, and regulate the relations 
of the different nations, both in war and peace. 3. 
The public law of tbe principal states of Europe, which 
is founded on the laws of each particular state. 4. 
History and its subsidiary branches, particularly tin 
history ot wars, of negotiations, ana treaties, which 
serve to make known the progress sad tendency of 
cabinets. 6. The various political menus that may be 
brought into operation; ss concession, retention, Con¬ 
federation, and the like. 6. Political economy, which 
show* how social wealth, independence, and organiss- 
tion form, distribute, and per loot themselves. 7, The 
geography and statistics of the separate states. 8. 
The conduct of negotiations, or the course to be fol¬ 
lowed in treating of tbe interests of different states; 
and 0. The art of composing diplomatic dispatches- 
Diplomatic agents in Europe rank, according to fh« 
congress of Vienna, as follows1, omb*vendors; 2, 
envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary; 
3. ministers resident; 4. charges d'affaires; 6. secre¬ 
taries of legations and attaches t tho hist, however, 
have no precise diplomatic character, and are onl v be 
courtesy considered as attached to the legations. ‘The 
duties, rights, and privileges of these several agents 
will be noticed under their own heads in other pacta 
of this work. The secretary of state for foreign affairs 
is in this country the official orCah find adviser of the 
crowni in alt communications with foreign powers. He 
negotiates all treaties, leagues, and olusneas with 
foreign itatee. either direetljfmrith the foreign ministers 
resident ia this country, «Fthrough the British am* 
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1iks-ii If>rg abroad.— Jier'. Huron O. do Martens, £* 
Gui-h 1 JJiplomuliqiie, 1337. 

Diplomatics, dip-lo-tnui'-ik*, which is not to he can* 
founded with the above, is tho science of diploma*,—of 
deciphering ancient Writings, end judging of their 
churucler, value, date, &o. The most ancient diplo¬ 
mas that we possess do not extend beyond the 5th 
century of our ora, when parchment seems first to have 
come into general use, the material commonly used 
prior to that time being tho leaves of tho Egyptian 
papyrus. It is only smoo tho middle of tho 17th 
century that diplomatics bus been raised to tho diguity 
j( o icience, and its importance recognized as one of 
tho chief aonrers of historical knowledge. The first 
who attempted to reduce it to a system was tho Jesuit 
■Popcbroeb, of Antwerp, who, about 1073, published a 
work ou this subject, entitled “ I'ropylmum." He was 
succeeded by John Mabillon, whose able and learned 
work, “ Do He Diplomatics,” first appeared at Paris 
in 1<H1. After him earno Mallei, the Italian, whose 
work," Istoria Diplomatics,” was published at Mantua 
in 1727. Tho most learned and elaborate work on this 
subject, however, and which has been of immense 
service to subsequent labourers in this field, is the 
"Nouveau Traits de Diplomatique," by MM. Toils* 
smut and Tassin, two Benedictine monks of tit. Muur, 
0veils.4to, Paris, 1730-55, with 100 plates. Diplomatics 
was reduced to a systematic form by (lattcrcr, in his 
" Elements Artis Diplomatics.'” (1705), and afterwards 
In his "Abrissdcr Diphuuatik" (171)3). A more able 
work, however, was Suhoencuiann's “ Vorsuch oiues 
vollstiindigcn Systemsder Diplomutik," 2 volu. (Hand). 
JtJuu-l). Among tho moro recent works ou this 
subject aro Kopp’s " Fulcographia Critica,” 1 vein. 
(Aluiih. 1817-20); and l’ertz's " BehriJUafeln” (Han¬ 
over, 18lti). lu order to distinguish tho authentic from 
the counterfeit, and to lm able to say to what period a 
diploma belongs, it is necessary to observe ull its ex¬ 
ternal marks and characters, the form in which it is 
mads up, the parchment on which it is written, and the 
ink thut line been used. It is not difficult for those 
who apply themselves to this study to distinguish the 
parchment as well as the ink of the ancients, from time 
of the moderns; but that which best distinguishes the 
original from the counterfeit is the writing or character 
itself, which is so ditlcreut at dill'crent times, that one 
‘■killed in the science can generally tell with certainty, 
within forty or fifty years, when any diploma was 
written. All diplomas are writtcu in Latin, and conse¬ 
quently the letters and characters have a general re- 
semblance to caoh other; but there are certain strokes 
of I ho lien that distinguish not only tho ages but the 
liill'ercnt nations among which they have been produced. 
The successive corruptions of the Latin tongue, tho 
style and orthography of each age, as well as tlieir dif¬ 
ferent titles and forms; the abbreviations, accentua¬ 
tions, and punctuation, and tho different methods of 
writing the diphthongs, all these form so many marks 
ami characters by whioh the authenticity of a diploma 
ii to bo judged. Attention to theso minute points is 
the more necessary, as some of tho monks and priests 
were very export at making counterfeits, and fre¬ 
quently enjoyed the confidence of princes slid states¬ 
men, beiugisometimes oven intrusted with tlieir rings 
and seals. The signature of the diploma consists either 
of the sign of the cross, or of a monogram or cipher, 
composed of the letters of the names of those w ho sull¬ 
en) >cd it. The initial letters of the name, and somo- 
> 1 mes also the titles, were placed about this cross. By 
degrees, tho custom changed, and they invented other 
marks. They sometimes added also the date and epoch 
of i he slgnsture, the feasts of tho ohurch, days or tho 
calendar, Ac. _ The seal annexed to a diploma was an¬ 
ciently of white wax, and artfully imprinted on the 
parchment itself. It was afterwards pendent from the 
minor, and wnloscd in a box or case, which they called 
l • lla . There ore some also that arc stamped on metal, 
und even on pure gold. 

DirioTitaiA, dip-lo-W-je-a (Or. diploi, double), in 
A kind of fruit TP8t*ml>Hng tho ordiunry ctipsul® 
in every respect, went that it is inferior. It is the 


titm of bones yields a sukhtance knowa to chemists'as 
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IMpptVt animal oil, which oontains an immense number 
of noses of great interest. It is often oaJled bone-oil. 

promt (Omelut), a gen. of birds of the Thrash 
fam., the British representative of which-is the com¬ 
mon dipper, or water-ooseL This bird is rather smaller 
than the thrush, of a dark-brown colour, with throat 
and upper parta pure white. The facility with which 
the dippor dives and pursues its prey beneath the 
water is very remarkable. It has been remarked that 
when it wades deeper than the knee, it displays its 
wings, and hangs them down. It was related by ttn 
eye-witness to Buffon, that this bird, when at tho 
bottom of the water, appeared enveloped with air, 
which gave it a brilliant surface, like some kinds of 
beetles, which, when immersed in water, are always 
inclosed in a babble of air. Its object in drooping ita 
wings on entering the water may bo to confine the air. 
The dipper builds a very carious nest, composed of 
moss, domed, aud with an entrance at the side: tho 
Bite chosen is generally the bank ofw stream, or some- 
timea under a cascade. 

Dirpnro-Iuianr.K, dip’-pittg.— This instrument con¬ 
sists of a frame in which a graduated circle is fixed in 
a vertical position. The frame itself moves on a gradu¬ 
ated circle in a horizontal position, fixed on a small * 
tripod that can he adjusted by means of levelling- 
screws. The needle is suspended on two knife-edges of 
agate, fixed in the frame exactly in the centre of tho 
vertical circle, aud n■■ ‘s freely in any direction in a 
vertical phme. Whc i,e vertical plane m'wbich the 
needle moves eoineu >s, with that of tho magnetic 
meridian of any place, the needle inclines from a hori¬ 
zontal position, and forms an angle with tho horizontal 
line. This angle of inclination is called tho dip of tho 
needle. The dip varies like the angle of declination at 
different parts uf the earth’s surface, and at the san^r 
Plato at different periods. It also varies at different 
heights above the earth’s surface. In 157(1, when this 
property of the needle was first discovered by liobert 
Kerman, the depression of the north end was about 
7l°.»0'; in 1723 it had increased to 74° 42' i but at pre¬ 
sent it is about i;-3° 30'. When the plane of the needle 
is at right angles to the vortical plane of the magnetos 
meridian, the needle assumes a vertical position; but 
w lieu it is in the plane of that meridian, the dip is tho 
least. Wheu the needle is in a vortical poaition, it 
giies us the means of determining tho magnetic me¬ 
ridian br mov iug tho vernier attached to the horizontal 
circle of the instrument over the space of 90°, which 
brings the vertical cirole and needle into the plane of 
the magnetic meridian, and censes the latter to servo 
the purpose of a declination-needle. 

PiPBiCA.c*JR, dip-td-kai'-te-e (probably from Or. 
diptao, 1 thirst), in Bot,, the Teazel fam., a nat. 
ord. of diootyledonous plants in the sub-elaas Corot- 
liflorm, consisting of herbs and nndershruba with 
opposite or vcrtirillato leaves, and capitate or ver» 
ticillute flowers surrounded by a many-leaved invo¬ 
lucre. They are chiefly natives of the south of Europe, 
the Levant,' and the Cape of Good Hope. Sorno are 
reputed to possess astringent and febrifugal properties, 
but os remedial agents they are altogether unimpor¬ 
tant. One very useful plant belongs to the order, 
namely Diptacus Fullonum, the fuller’s teazel, tho 
dried heads of which have lone been employed for 
dressing cloth. Their hooked bracts are just stiff 
enough to raise tho nap, but too yielding to tear the 
stuff. 

Dipsomania, or Oixomania, dip-to-mai'-nt-d (Gr. 
dipsa, thirst; oinot, wine; mania, madness), a term re¬ 
cently applied to an inordinate or insane craving for alco¬ 
holic stimulants. Lately medical men have come to the 
opinion that the inveterate drunkard is to be regarded 
as habitually under the influence of an Insane impulse 
which it is impossible for him to resist, and which, 
therefore, renders him a fit subjeot for confinement or 
restraint. In 1811 the English lunacy commissioners 
nrged the justice as well as the expediency of the con¬ 
finement of habitual drunkards in onr lunatic asylums, 
and this view has found many advocates- 

Dipisba, dip'-ter-U (Gr. dipterot, two-winged), an 
ord. of insects, having for their most ooagpienoaa 
character only two wings, corresponding to the anterior 
pair of four-winged hMsota. They are also distinguished 
by having two dubbed appendages, called kaUertt or 
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halnncers, which seem to be the rudiments of two pos¬ 
terior wings. In ordinary linguae the diptcra are 
called flies, usually with some oharaeterhue prefix; 
such as the housefly. Mow-fly, fte. The term fly, how¬ 
ever, is often applied to inseeta which do not belong to 
the diptera; as butterfly, dragon-fly, May-fly, &e. 
Mosquitoes, gnats, and midges belong to the diptera. 
It is one of the moat extensive of the orders of insects, 
and some of the species are remarkable for the extra¬ 
ordinary numbers in which they appear. The larva? 
of the order have frequently a membranous bead, and 
always have the stigmata, or breathing-pores, confined 
to the second and terminal segments of the body. 
Dipterous insects are also distinguished by having the 
mouth in the form of a sucker, composed of from two 
to six lancet-shaped elongated scales, inclosing a canal 
upon the upper surface of the tongue or proboscis. 

Dlrrrn ickjk, dtp-tar-ai'-na-a, in Hot., the Sumatra 
camphor fam., a uat. ord. of dicotyledons, in the. sub¬ 
class Thaiimiftorm, consisting of large trees, with simple 
alternate involute leaves and large deciduous convolute 
stipules. The flowers are perfect and symmetrical, 
being composed as follows:—Calyx and corolla each 
with five divisions; (he former unequal, permanent, 
imbricated in estivation, and ultimately enlarged so 
as to form wing-like expansions crowning the Iruit; 
the latter with equal petals, and twisted m aestivation. 
Stamens hypngynotis, numerous, with beaked anthers. 
The truit isl-celloil and 1-seeded; seed without albu¬ 
mens radicle superior. The plants of this order nro 
all natives of the forests of the tropical Hast Indies, 
with the exception of the genus ZopA ;>•'/, which belongs 
to tropical Africa. This genus lias been placed in an 
order by itself, called Lophiracea, by some botanists. 
The useful products of the order aro oloo-resinous 
substances. ( Sea DlFTltBOCi.Brl'B, Duyohalxxoi-s, 
Vairsxa.) 

DrpTvnocAnvtrB, dip-fer-o-jfcor'-pu* (Gr., doable¬ 
winged carpel), in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to 
the net. ord. lAptaracate. Several species, as 1). lurhi- 
nat.ua, coat it tun, alatua, and inmnun, yield an oleu- 
resinons substance, called wood-oil or Gurjun balsam, 
which resembles in its properties the so-called balsam 
of copaiba, and which is used for similar purposes. In 
India wood-oil has been employed for painting houses. 

Diptsbyx, dip'-ter-ika, in Bot., a gen. of plants be¬ 
longing to the nat. ord. Zagumincta, sub-ord. Pupilb- 
naeeet. The seeds of D. odorat a, a native of Guinna, 
have a very powerful and agreeable odour, which is 
due to the presence of a volatile oil containing rou- 
marin. They are used for scenting snuff and in per¬ 
fumery, and are commonly called Tonquin or Tonka 
beans. 

Diptotb, dip'-fote (Gr. din, twice; pipio, I fall), in 
Gram., is applied to a noun that bos only two cases. 

Diptych, itip'-tik (Gr. diptuehon, folded together), 
properly signifies something folded .and was originally 
used in the same sente aa diploma. Diptychs,however, 
were usually tablets of metal, ivory, or wood, of equal 
size, fastened together by a hinge or ring, aud were 
frequently beautifully carved on the outside. They 
were .early in use among the Greeks and Romans, and 
w#rc also common in the early Christian Church, where 
thev were used as registers. The ecclesiastical dip- 
trolis were of three kinds;—the diptgeha mortuorum, m 
which the names of all such as had died in the odour 
of sanctity were enrolled $ diptgeha vivontm, con¬ 
taining the names of such as were still alive and de¬ 
served well of the eluirob; and the diptgeha epinropo - 
rum, containing the names of distinguished bishops. 
Portions of these were read during tha oelebration of 
tbe mass; and it was also tha custom in some churches 
for the deacon to rehearse from tbesebooks the names 
of eminent bishops, saints, or martyrs, before they 
made oblation for the dead. The names of. those ex¬ 
communicated were erased from tha diptychs, snd 
again restored on tbeir readmisaion into the church. 

Dram. (See voL I. of this work.) 

Dinsot and Rbtbogbabb, di’-reH ret'-ro-graid (lat. 
diractut, retro, backwards, and gradun, a step), in Aa- 
tron., when the motion of sny heavenly body is from 
west to east, or in the direction and order of the signs 
of the codiae, it Is said to be direct i when the motion 
is in the contrary direction, or from east to west, it is 
said to be Mftrbgnde, The motion of ell the heavenly 
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bodies, except some of the comets, is dirset. The ap¬ 
parent motion of the heavens is retrograde, because 
the earth’s motion is direct. By the astronomers of 
the 15th and Kith centuries, bodies in direct motion 
were said to move la antteadenUa, and those in retro* 
grade motion, m eouieguenfia, * 

Dimes, in Mus., a certain character placed a* the 
end of a staff to indicate to tbe performer the mtuatlou 
of the first onto on the succeeding staff, and is for this 
purpose always situated ou that line or space in its own 
staff which corresponds with the tine or space occupied 
by tho note which it is intended to announce in the- 
other. 

Dtsscson, di-rek'-tor (lat. dingo, I make straight), 
in general, is one who has the clue/ management of a 
scheme, design, or undertaking. More particularly, 
ho is one of a number of persona chosen by a plurality 
of votes from among tbe body of -prdprtetors to eon* 
duct the affairs of some joint-stock undertaking, nan 
bank, railway, assurance company, or the like. In 
must eases, the directors arc required to be possessed 1 
of a cerium amount of stock, and frequently also they 
aro allowed a small honorarium for their services. The 
whole of the directors, collectively, form the board of 
directors; and they are generolty invested with certain 
powers by the acts of the legislature to which they owe- 
thoi r existence. In tbe cose of banks there are usually 
two kinds of directors,—ordinary and extraordinary { 
the former for seeing to the ordinary business of the- 
concern; tbe latter attending only on pnrtioular occa¬ 
sions. The ofllco of a director is one of no small risk 
and responsibility, and several stringent enactments, 
hare recently been passed regarding it. Act 20 ft 21 
Viet. c. r>4, declares any person being a director, 
public officer, or manager of a company, who Shall 
mako, circulate, or publish, or concur in making, cir¬ 
culating, or publishing, any writteu statement or 
account which he shall know to be false in any ma¬ 
terial particular, with intent to deceive any member, 
shsreholder, or oreditor, of snoh body or company; or 
with intent to induce any person to beoome a share¬ 
holder or partner therein, or to intrust or advance any 
money or property to such body or company, or to 
enter into any security for the benefit thereof, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to penal servitude 
for three years. Directors generally have the super¬ 
intendence and management of all the affairs of the 
company, except in such matters as require the ap¬ 
proval of the general body of tho proprietors. A por¬ 
tion of the directors usually retire aunuaUy by rota¬ 
tion, and their successors are nominated at a general 
meeting of the proprietors. Directors elect their own 
chairman, and may also delegate their powers to eom- 
mittces. The presence of a certain number of the 
director#, called a quorum, is necessary before any 
business can be transacted. They are required to keep 
minutes of all their meetings, and of all the business 
transacted at tlic-* meetings, suoh minute* being 
signed by tho chairman, and received as evidence or 
what took place. By Act lit ft 20 Viet. c. 47, regarding, 
joint-stock companies, it is declared that If the direc¬ 
tors shall declare a dividend when the company ia 
known by them to be insolvent, or a dividend, the pay¬ 
ment of which would render It insolvent,they shall be 
jointly and severally liable for the debts of thecompaay 
that may be then existing, or that shall be thereafter 
contracted, so long as they may remain in office, pro¬ 
vided t he amount for which they shall be so liable shall 
not exceed tho amount of the dividend declared. . 

Dibbctoby, di-rek'-tor-e, in the first French revolu¬ 
tion, is the name given to the highest governing body 
to whom the executive authority was committed by tbe 
constitution of theyear III. (1790), It was composed 
of five members, the first of whom Were Barras, 
Rewhel, Lepeaox, Letoumeur, aud Carnot. Hey 
ruled in connection with the two legislative chambers, 
called tho Council of Anciente and Council of Five 
Hundred. By tbe revolution of the tfith Drumalre 
, (1799), this body and tbe constitution of the year III, 
were abolished, and the consulate established. 

Dibbctoby, a kind of regulation for the performance 
of public worship, drawn up by the Assembly of Divines, 
in England, atflhe instance of the parliament, in 1644. 
It was designed to supply toe place of the Liturgy, or 
Book of Common Prayer, tte use of which the parlia- 
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merit had abolished. It consisted of Some general 
heads, which were to he maoagsd end filled up at die* 
crotinn, lor it prescribed no tom of prayer or circum¬ 
stances of external worship, nor obliged the people to 
any responses excepting Amen. It forbids all saluta¬ 
tion ami civil ceremony in the chanohes, The reading 
of Scripture in the congregation is declared to be part 
of the pastoral oflloe. All the canonical books of the 
Old ana Hew Testaments (but none of the Apocrypha) 
are to be publicly read in the vulgar tongue. It pre¬ 
scribes heads for the prayer before sermon j and it 
delivers rules for the management of tbe sermon. The 
introduction to tbe text must bo short and clear, drawn 
from the words or context, or some parallel place of 
Scripture. In dividing the text, tho minister is to 
regard the order of the matter more than that of the 
words; he is not to burden tbe memory of his audience 
with too many divisions, nor perplex their understand¬ 
ings with logical phrases and terms of art; ha is not to 
start unnecessary objections, and ho is to be vory 
sparing in citations from ecclesiastical or other human 
writers, ancient nr modem. It recommends theusoof 
the Lord's Prayer as tho most perfect model of devo¬ 
tion. It forbids private or lay persons to administer 
baptism, and enjoins it to be performed in tho face of 
the congregation. It orders the communion-table at 
the*Lonl*e Supper to be so placed tlint tho communi¬ 
cants may sit about it, and the dead are to be buried 
without ony prayers or religious ceremony. It nlso 
orders that tho sabbath bo kept strictly, both publicly 
and privately; that daysof fasting or thanksgiving un¬ 
to be observed, as may bo deemed necessary; but that 
nil festivals are to he abolished, and no day kept but 
the Lord's-day. it also asserts that the singing of 
psalma together in the congregation is the duty of 
Christians, and tlint no place is rapablo of any holi¬ 
ness in conscqunnco of consecration. The use of the 
Directory was enforced by an ordinance of the Lords 
and Commons at Westmiustor, which was repeated iu 
1845, and a fine imposed upon such ministers ns should 
read anr other form thnn that imposed by the Direc¬ 
tory. The king, in return, by a proclamation dated 
from Oxford in the same year, forbade tlu< use ol the 
Directory, and enjoined the continuance of the Liturgy. 
The Scottish parliament and tho General Assembly of 
the Chords of Scotland adopted the Directory. Many 
of its_regulations are still complied with in that church, 
and it is usually appended to the Coxfr.ttion of Faith. 
It may be seen at length either thore or at the end of 
.Neale's “ History of the Turbans." 

Dibbct Taxation. (Sm Taxation.) 

Diroh, duty, an abbreviation of dirige, the first 
xvOrd of tho atitiphona “ Dirige Domino Dens,” chanted 
in tho funeral service of the Homan Catholic church. 
It is now used to express a solemn and mournful com¬ 
position performed at funerals. 

Dinx, dark (Scot, dark), the name of a short dagger 
or poniard, now applied to the little weapon worn by 
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cadets in tho royal navy. It appears to be derived 
from nn old English verb, dirk*, to stab, which is now 
obsolete. 

1)irt-iied9, ilurt , in Oeol,, dark-coloured loam-like 
beds Unit occur interstratiiled with the oolitic lime¬ 
stones and sandstones of Portland, and which arc 
evidently the soils in which tho eyesds and xamius of 
the period grew. Stumps of trees in an erect position, 
with their roots extending beneath them, have been 
found, iu these strata. 

Dis, dis (Ltd .), a prefix or inseparable preposition, 
domed from the Latin, whence the French d»*. It 
stguihes.« separation or parting from, and has thus the 
ioroc of a privative or negative in meaning: as iu the 
words du’HiUi, dui-obUgc, &o. In some case* it still 
signifies separation; as in du-connicf. 

. D«SABin*Y,d*»^«-r.fs (Lat. Jin, and habilU, able), 
U the incapacity of a person to do any legal act. It is 
saul’to be absolute when it wholly disAles a person,— 
« outlawry, excommunication, attainder, alienage ;or 
partial,—as infancy coverture, idiotoy, lunacy .drunken- 
620 


ness, and the like. Disability is ordinarily said to arise 
in four ways :—(•!) By the net of tho ancestor; (2) by 
the act of the party himself; (S) by the act of law; 
and (4) by the net of God. 

Disaxvobbst, or Dbaffqbsr, dU'-Uffbr-ut, in 
Law, ie to discharge from being a forest; to redueo 
from the privileges of a forest to the state of common 
ground. 

Disbas, dit-bar 1 , in Law, is to expel from the bar; 
to degrade a barrister from his rank or posjtiou. In 
Kngki&d this power is Tested in tbe benchers of tbe 
four inns of court; but it is rarely exercised except in 
very flagrant coses. 

Dibc, dink (Lat. discus), in Bot.. a term now applied 
to whatever intervenes between the stamens ana the 
ovary upon the tbalamns. It presents groat variety 
of forms: thus in tho Orange it forms a lies by ring, 
surrounding the base of tbe pistil; in the Tree Pirony, 
a dark-red cup-ahapod expansion, covering nearly the 
whole of the pistil oxcept tbe stigmas; in the Rose, a 
sort of waxy lining to the tube of the cuiyx; iu um¬ 
belliferous plants, a swelling on the top of the ovaries, 
adhering to the styles. In other cases, the disc is 
reduced to little separate glandular bodies, os in oru- 
cifrrous plants; or to scales, as in the Vine; or to 
various petaloid expansions, as in the Aquilcgia. 

Disc, tho surface of a circular plate of metal or other 
substance. A thin cironlar plate of any substance. 

DiscHABCiK, du-Ukarf f . ddehirgtr), in Mil., the 
term applied to the poIpj of a non-commissioned 
officer or private from thedr u .'B which he has voluntarily 
undertaken for a certain number of years ut the time of 
his enlistment. When tho end of tho time for which he 
has agreed to serve has arrived, he can legally claim 
his discharge; but, should be desire to leave the regi¬ 
ment before iiis period of service has ended, he must 
obtain the permission of his commanding officer to do 
so, and pay a certain sum in compensation for the Ions 
of his services. This sum is generally about £20; but, 
if he be a skilled artisan in the engineers or artillery, 
he may have to pay as much as £26 or £10. When a 
soldier is discharged for misconduct, he is degraded iu 
the presence of tho whole regiment, by having his 
! stripes, buttons, and fuoings torn from his uniform, 

; and he is then “drummed out” of the service. At 
the time of his discharge, every soldier receives a cer¬ 
tificate, signed by tho commanding officer of the regi¬ 
ment, stating his character and the time for which he 
has served. 

DiscHABGiNtt-Itou, dis-tthari'-ing, an instrument 
much used in electricity for discharging Leyden jars 
without partaking of the shock. The 
jointed discharging-rod is that most 
generally employed. It consists of 
two brass wires, terminated by two 
brass balls. The wires are jointed 
at the middle, and are attached to a 
glass handle. With this iustrument 
it is easy to discharge ajar or bat¬ 
tery, by bringing one ball in contact 
with the exterior, and thootlier with 
some part of the interior. Tho glass 
handle, as an insulator, forms a 
protection from all the effects which 
take place in tho restoration of elec- DISCgABGIWQ- 
trioal equilibrium. eon. 

Disciplb, din-i'-pl (Lat. ditcipula*, from ditto, I 
learn), strictly means one who learns anything from 
another; and hence the followers of any teacher, phi¬ 
losopher, or head of a sect, came to be called bis disci¬ 
ples. In this sense it is sometimes used in Sariptore; 
us when we read of the disoiples of Moses, of John, of 
Christ. Generally, however, it is used with reference 
to the last of these,—the followers of Jesus. Some¬ 
times all who received the doctrines of Christ are 
called disciples; but, in s more limited sense, it is ap¬ 
plied to the seventy or seventy-two persons that were 
his more immediate followers and attendants. Some¬ 
times it is used as synonymous with apostles; sad 
applied to the twelve. 

Disciflina Akcani, dis-e-pli-xi! ar-kai-ni (Let., 
discipline of the seoret), in Reel. Hist., is the name 
given to a system that prevailed in tbe curly primitive 
church, of concealing from unbeliever*, add even from 
catechumens, oertain parts of their worship, and espeei- 
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•Hr the sacraments. Even ministers, when lyd to their 
m •lie discourses to speak of the tmoramenta or the 
sr 

remote allusions, addins, " the initiated know what is 
it.*' " ' * ‘ "■ - 

of a system »o contrary to the spirit of Christianity, 
tfeauder supposes that it took its rise in the church 
of Alexandria, whence it extended first to the Eastern 
and afterwards to the Western Churches. It appears 
to bare been gradually established altar the find cen¬ 
tury, and is supposed to hare reached its perfection 
daring the 4th. 

Disoiflihk, dit'.ip-lin (Let. discipline), signifies 
literally instruction, cultivstion, improvement; but it is 
applied figuratively to a rule or order of government; 
a particular mode of life, in accordance with the rules 
Of some profession or sooiety; also chastisement or 
correction, bodily punishment or mortification. In 
military matters it denoted obedience to ond exercise 
of the laws and regulations of the service, ln-ecelesi- 
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States end it begins by laying down the essential me 
of distinction between the two powers. The civil pongs 
appertains to the civil government of the common? 


wealth; the ecclesiastical power Sows 1mm 
Cram God sad the Mediator Jeans Christ 
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vit authority has for its object the ptwaaosteg of 
external peace and quietness among the subjects! 
ecclesiastical authority, the direction of men in matters 
of religion end which pertain to oohMienoe. Th* 
former enforces obedience by external means, the latter 




respective spheres, and fortify one another. Theto 
are three kinds of chimb officers,—ministers, who. 
preaoliand role; ciders, who are merely rulers j and 
deacons, who act as distributor! of alms and managers 
of the funds of the church. The office-bearers are.to 
ha admitted by election and ordination, and none are 
to bo intruded coutrnry to the will of the eangregsfctets' 
to which they are to be appointed. The document, 
says Dr. McCrie, “ is a form of ecelesiastical pslw, 
whoso practical utility hat been proportioned to the 
purity in which its principles have been maintained. 
Accordingly, it has secured the cordial and lasting 
attachment ftf the people of Beotland. . . . And the 
principal secessions which have been made from the 
national ohureli in this past of the kingdom have beeti' 
stated not in the way of dissent from its constitution, 
as in England, but in opposition to departures, real or 
alleged, from its original and genuine principles.” (Life 
of Melville.)—Jiff, iletheringtou’s Hietary of the Church 
of Scotland. 

Disoimire, Mimtsbt m Navai, a general term 
applied to the rules for regulating the behaviour of 
soldiers and sailors. Discipline Is maintained and 
directed by the War-office ana the Admiralty; and the 
Articles of War and the Mutiny Act are (lie principal 
grounds upon which they act. In practice, the adju¬ 
tant main tains regimental discipline; and the adjutant- 
general is in relation to the whole army what the 
adjutant ia to liie regiment. The regimental adjutant 
superintends the drill and field movements, inspects 
the guards, escAts, Ac., receives garrison orders, keeps 
regimental kooks, Ac. The military discipline of 
volunteer regiments is maintained by adjutants ap¬ 
pointed by the War-offiao. 

DiHciiAiMKB, dle-klam'-tr (Lat. negative die; clone, 

T cell for), in Law, is a plea in which a party in a suit 
disclaims or denies all interest in the matter in ques¬ 
tion. ft is more particularly applied to the denial by 
an alleged tenant of his tenancy, which operates as a 
forfeiture of the lands to the lord, if be encased in 
proving bis tenancy. 


unity, purity, and usefulness. At an early penort of 
the 'Church, it consisted in depriving the offender of 
ell the privileges and benefits of baptism, by turning 
him out of the society and communion of tbo 
clmrch. The offender was first solorauly admo¬ 
nished once or twioe, before he was cut o(F from 
the communion, or expelled from the church. The 
person was then held to he excommunicato; the 
faithful 9bunned and avoided him, partly to establish 
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end partly also to secure themselves from the danger 
of being corrupted. They were readmitted to the 
Church by what is called public penance; by renouncing 
their former errors and vices, and enbmitting to the 
imposition of certain penalties, or to a certain course 
of discipline called pnmitenlui, the purpose of which 
was not so much to punish as to serve as an evidence 
of repentance. 

Discipiohe, Boors of, in the Eccl. Hist, of Scotland, 
are certain documents drawn up and published for tbe 
direction and guidance of the reformed oburch in that 
country. The'first Hook of Discipline was drawn up, 
at the request of the General Assembly of 1SG0, by 
John Knox and other eminent Scottish reformers of 
the time, approved by the General Assembly, and sub¬ 
scribed by the majority of the nobles and inferior 
barons and gentry composing the privy council of the 
kingdom, ft was characterized by a vigorous exercise 
of ecclesiastical discipline against all offenders; for, 
eay they, “ the kirk of God can neitbor be brought to 
purity, nor yet be retained in the same, without the 
order of ecclesiastical discipline, which stands in re¬ 
proving anil correcting the faults which the civil sword 
doth not or may not punish.’* In this matter they 
followed the example of the early Christian churoh; 
for they justly regarded the relaxation of discipline 
under the papacy os one great canoe of it* universal 
corruption. It is also worthy of remark, as showing 
the advanced views of tbe authors of this document, 
that it takes special notice of the subject of education, 
viewing it os necessarily connected with religion. It 
lays it down as imperatively necessary that there 
should be a school in every parish, for the instruction 
of youth in the principles of religion, grammar, and 
the Latin tongno; ond it further proposed that a 
college should be erected in every “ notable town,” 
in which logio and rhetoric should bo taught, along 
with the learned languages; for “ tbe rioh and potent 
may not be permitted to suffer their children to spend 
their youth m vain idleness, at heretofore they have 
done; but they must be exborted, and, by tbe censure 1 
of the .church, compelled to dedicate their eons, by 
[training them up in] good exercise, to the profit of 
the kirk and commonwealth; and that they must do 
of their own expenses, because they are Able. The 
children of tbe poor must be supported and sustained 
on tbe charge of the kirk.” The Second Book of Dis¬ 
cipline was adopted by tbe General Assembly In 1G78, 
and, though never formally ratified by act of parlia¬ 
ment, it is still regarded os tbe standard work on 
matters of order and administration by Scotch Pres¬ 
byterians. It was prepared at a time when much con¬ 
troversy was carried on between the Church and the 
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ursootrTEKT, (tu'-kon-tent 1 
content), is dissatisfaction with edr present condition^ 
and is not only a source of wretchedness to the in¬ 
dividual himself, but of annoyance to aU with whom ha 
may be brought into contact. It is generally owing, 
not so much to the actual circumstances of the inai- 
vidusl as to a bad condition of mind, leading him to 
contrast his condition with that of those whom he re- 


quontly springs not so much from actual ills, as from 
a dread of those which are expected. But, a» plea¬ 
sures ere rarely so great in actual enjoyment «» in" 
anticipation, it is the some with evils. All experience 
testifies to the truth of the Christian mamas, that 
" sufficient for the day la the evil thereof," while 
every one’s pest history mast famish him With in¬ 
stances of what at the time he regarded as evils, but 
which eventually turned out for good. 
DisooiraxvuAircx, dU-kon-tin'-u^ne (Lat. die, and 
confinuut, continual), in Law. is an interruption or 
cessation of tbe course of a thing; as a discontinuance 
of possession, of spies, of a process,’Ac. Discontinu¬ 
ance as to real property consists inlceepingouttbe true 
owner of an estate by a tenant whoa* entry was at first 
lawful, but who wrong tallydetains the possession after- 
wurds. A rule to discontinue at common law is elk- 
tained by a pl&ntiff when he finds that he has miscon¬ 
ceived his action, or that from some defect in tho 
pleadings, or other reason, he will not be able to 
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maintain it. It i« not necessary for that purpose to 
obtain the defendant’s consent, but the plaintiff must 
undertake to pay the costs. 

Dihcobds, dle'-kard* (Fr. dimtorie), in Mns., a dis¬ 
sonant or inharmonious combination of eonndi, so 
culled in contradistinction to concord, the effects of 
which it is intended to sweeten and relieve. Some re¬ 
quire to be introduced by certain preparatives, and to 
be succeeded or resolved by concords to which they 
have some relation. Discord* are eometimes inten¬ 
tionally introduced into music, not for themselves alone, 
but to set off the concords by contrast and opposition. 
Their necessity in the composition of part mnsic can¬ 
not be denied, as they not only Improve the concords 
by opposition, but by causing a momentary distress to 
the car, which remains unsatisfied and even nneasy 
until it hears something better, they give a stimulus 
to the attention, which would otherwise languish. 

Discoiwawt, dit-kord'-dni .—All dissonant or inhar¬ 
monious sounds, whether successive or simultaneous, 
are thus colled. 

Discount, dit'-kovml (Sip. deteonfar), is an allowance 
made on a bill, or any other debt not yet become due, 
in consideration of present payment. It is usual in 
commercial dealings to allow for discount a aura equal 
to the interest on the debt from the time Of payment to 
the time when it actually becomes due, which sum is 
deducted from the whole amount. This mode of calcu¬ 
lation, though generally adopted, is not strictly cor- 
root; for it is evident that in this wsv the discounter 
recoives more than he is actually entitled to. Thus, if 
a bill for £100due twelve months hence be discounted at. 
the rate of 0 per cent., theholder only receives apresent 
paymentof £D5, wliicn, by being lent out at 5 percent., 
wifi in twelve months onlv produce £4.1 f>*. 'lid., which is 
the truedisoount on the Dill. The verson who, at the end 
of twelve months, receives £100 for an advance of £B5, 
actually receives of interest £5. f>*. 3d. per eont. The 
rate of disoonnt varies according to the demand for 
money and the character or credit of the parties sub- 
-scribing to the bill. The rate of discount upon good 
bills is usnaUy from 3 to 4 percent. When meridian? 
disc is purchased at a Axed term of credit, the discount 
allowed for payment before tbo oipfly of that term is 
usually considerably above the current rate of interest, 
as the creditor is thus insured against the insolvency of 
the debtor. The depreciation in value of any fixed in¬ 
vestment is also called discount. Thus, if the market 
value of a railway share on which £100 had been paid 
is only £90, it is said to be at a discount of 10 per cent. 

DibOoUBS*, die-korte 1 (Lat. ditcurtu s, from dii, and 
curro, I run), in Log., is an operation of the ihind, 
whereby it passes or proceeds from one thing to 
another,—from a thing known to one unknown, and ia 
thus synonymous with reasoning (which ter). In 
Bhet. ft is Used in the same sense as an oration,— 
a series of sentences and arguments arranged in a 
regular manner, with a view to carry conviction to the 
minds of those to whom it is addressed. It is also 
sometimes applied to the familiar talk or conversation 
of an individual. 

Discovnht, die-kuc'-e-re (Fr. dieomrir, to discover), 
in Law, is theact of disclosing or revealing any matter. 
Till recently, the courts of common law had no power 
to compel a litigant before them to disalose any fact 
resting merely within his knowledge, or to discover 
any document in bis power or possession. This defect 
has been remedied by reoent enactments; and it is 
now competent for litigants, and they may be com- 
pvtifd to give evidence on the trial of such action, the 
credibility of which evidence to be decided by a jury. 
The judges may also, on application by either or the 
litigants, compel the opposite party to allow the 
applicant to inspect nil documents in his custody 
or under his control relative to such action or pro* 
-ceeuuig. * 

DjUCBSTiuit, ifiV.kresI'-Mtt (Lat. dltcreiio, n aepa- 
™W' 18 *™d of prudence or discernment which 

enables a person to judge critically of what is correct 
circumstances, particularly as 
regards ms own conduct, In Law, discretion is the 
power or faculty of discerning between right and 
arc, says Addison, “ many more 
whining qualities In the raiud of man, but there are 
«one so useful as discretion. It is this, indeed, which 
i&d 
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gives a value to aB the rest; which sets them at work 
in tbeir proper thaw and plaoes, and turns them to 
the advantage of the person who is possessed of them.’* 
" Discretion i* the perfeetion of reason, and a guide 
to us in all the duties of life." It “ points out the 
noblest ends to us, and pursues the most proper and 
laudable methods of attaining them." 

Dtbcus, dU'-kut (ftr. ditto*), a quoit used by the 
ancients. It was generally a heavy circular piece of 
iron, sometimes perforated in the middle. The discus 
was not thrown at a mark, but the players endeavoured 
who could throw it the farthest. The practice of 
throwing the disous ia mentioned by Homer as being 
one of the sports at the funeral of Patroclus. In the 
Cabinet of Antiquities at Faria, a discus is preserved 
which contains boles for the insertion of the thumb 
and fingers. In the well-known statue of Discobolus 
throwing the disous, in the British Museum, one of 
the methods of using it may be seen. 

Discussion, die-iue'-ekun (Lat. diecuiio), in Soots 
Law, denoted the doing diligence by a debtor against 
the principal creditor before coming against his cau¬ 
tioners or sureties, which was necessary to be done, 
unless the latter bound themselves ns principals, or 
renounced the benefit of discussion. By the Mercan¬ 
tile Law Amendment A< (19 & 20 Viet. c. 00), the 
right of discussion was n I'Sited, and can now only be 
enjoyed by express stimulations, or in the case of 
cautioners'bound prior to the passing of that act. 

DiscrswioN, dU-kut'-thnn (Lat. dlscuttio, a shaking 
off), in Lit., denotes the clear treating or handling of 
nnv particular point or problem, so as to shake off the 
difficulties with which it is embarrassed. Thus we say 
such a point was well discussed when it was properly 
treated and cleared up. (See Conversation, DBB.irB.) 

Discutibnt, die-ku'-te-ent (Lat. ditcufio, I destroy), 
in Me<l., are remedies that discuss or disperse morbid 
matter. 

Disease, dis-ees*' (Ang.-Bax.), is a departure from 
the state of health in which the due balance between 
the several parts or properties of the animal frame is 
maintained. It is *' a changed condition or proportion, 
in function or structure, in one or more ports of the 
body.” Diseases of ibnetion are deviations from a 
standard furnished by physiology, and diseases of 
structure n departure from a standard supplied by 
anatomy. These, however, are usually combined; for 
there is seldom structural disease without some disor¬ 
der of function; and in many instances functional 
diseases are, or ultimately wiu bo, accompanied by 
change of structure. The causes of disease may be 
either intrinsic, existing within the body, or independ¬ 
ent of any obvious external influence; or they maybe 
extrinsic, having their origin without the body. The 
latter embrace all the external agencies that can 
operate either on body or mind; as temperatnre, 
air, food, poison, sensual impressions, and the like. 
Causes of disease, however, are often present without 
disease ensuing, some frames being less Buseeptiblo to 
particular causes of disease than others. Hence phy¬ 
sicians distinguish two kinds of causes,—predisposing 
and exciting; the former being circumstances which 
so influence the functions or structures of the body os 
to render it unusually susceptible to the influence of 
particular exciting causes,—that is, of sow circum¬ 
stances and agents as seem to more immediately 
operate in producing disease, especially when ia • 
state of predisposition. The predisposing causes of 
disease are said to be,—(1) Debilitating influences; 
(2) excitement; (3) previous disease; (4) present 
disease; (6) hereditary constitution; (0) tempera¬ 
ment; (?) age; (8) sex; (9) occupation. The exciting 
causes are so termed because the diseases seldom 
make their appearance unless they have been present; 
and hence they have oome to be regarded in the light 
of excitements to it. They are divided into cognizable 
and non-cognizable agents; the former Comprehend¬ 
ing those physical and mental influences of tvhoae 
existence we can take cognitanoe independently of 
their operation in producing disease; tne latter such 
ss elude our senses, and whose existence we only infer 
from tbeir morhifle effects. The cognisable agents 
ore,—(1) Mechanical influences; (2) chemical influ¬ 
ences; (3) ingests; (4) bodily exm»n; (8) mental 
emotion; (6) excessive evacuation; (?) suppressed or 
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■defective evacuation j M) defective oleenline**, venti¬ 
lation, at drainage] (9) excesses end phauges of tem¬ 
perature. The nanaogffisable agent* ere endemic, 
epidemic, and lofeetiona poisons, and are (ometimea 
termed cymotie (Or, mum, » ferment). The olaaaifl- 
cation and arrangement of diseaaea according to their 
external characters la termed Horology; and that 
branch of acience which more particularly regard* the 
nature and progress ofdiaeaae with a vievsto its cure, la 
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Eef. Wittxuat'i'JPrineiplet^f Medicine. and aometimes it ia necessary to hare reoourso to a 

Disebanchisb. (See Feanchibe.) block and pulley*, in which case the body ia securely 

Dishonour or a Bill, dit-hon'-or (Let. die, and fixed by proper bandage* to a staple in the wall, or 
dotor), is when the person on whom a bill is drawn other sufficient support. In order to overoome the 
declines to accept it or to pay it when it becomes due. violent contraction of the muscles, it was sometimes 
In such a caso if ia necessary for the holder, or person necessary formerly to weaken the patient bir blood- , 
In whose favour the bill is drawn, to give notice to the letting, emetics, &o.; but latterly chloroform has 
drawer and indorsers of the dishonour of the bill been most commonly resorted to far this purpose, 
within a reasonable time, so as to preserve his recourse Alter reduction it is necessary that the joint beTrept 
against them. in a state of perfect rest for some time, in order to' 

Dibinvectantb, die-xn-feV-tiinit (Lat. i lit; Fr. in- allow the ruptured ligaments to unite; otherwise the ' 

{ < ttitr, to infect).—Disinfectants are substances which, accident will ever afterwards be liable to recur. When - 
iy combining with deleterious gases or emanations, de- a dislocation has been left unreduced, the parte eqtue 
compose them and render them harmless. The most to adapt themselves to their new situation; a new' 

. powerful disinfectant known is chlorine, which is geue- socket is formed for the head of the bone displaced, 
rally employed for this purpose in the form of chloride the old socket becoming absorbed or filled up. Com- 
of lime. Another powerful disinfectant is permanga- pound dislocations are generally attended with danger, < 
Bate of potash, which acts by yielding up an equivalent and, when occurring in the large joints, arc usually 
of nascent oxygen. It is known iu commerce as fatal, or require amputation. The displaced bonce 
"Condy’s disinfecting fluid." Carbolic acid in solution should be replaced without delay, and with as Utile 
is also a powerful means of getting rid of noxious violence or disturbance as possible, and the external 
vapours. To the constant use of these aud other dis- wound closed. Sometimes, however, it is necessary to 
infectants by the different boards of health throughout dilate the wound, in- order to effect the reduction or 
the country may be attributed the great decrease of to remove the detached pieceB, if the end of the bone 
fover and other eontagious disorders amongst the should hiiTe been shattered, if there it surrounding 
poor. insemination, leeches should be applied to the put. 

Disintbobation, die-in-te-grai'-ehun (Lat. dit, in- Dislocation, in Oeol. (See Fault.) 
teger), the act of separating the integrant parts of a Dishes, die/-met (Lat. dccimm, or tenths), the name 
substance, as distinguished from decomposition, or the given to the tenth part of the yearly value of all spi- 
separation of constituent parts. Disintegration refers ritual benefices anciently paid to the pope, who claimed 
more particularly to the mechanical diffusion of a this tithe of the tithes on the principle that the Jewish 


high priest took tithes of the Levites. This was fire- 
muse of dissatisfaction to the English king*. 


substance; decomposition, to the chemical division. 

Disjunctive Conjunction. {See Conjunction.) qnontiy a cause or diss 

Disjunctive Peoposition, dtt-junlr'-fiv (from Lat. and led to frequ#t disputes with the papal power. At 
die, and jungo, 1 join), iu Log., is a proposition com- the time of the Reformation these were annexed to the 
pounded of two or more categorical propositions, so crown; and iu the reign of Queen Anne the tenths 
stated os to imply that one of them must lie true, and tlret-fruits were granted for the augmentation of 
In such a case we proceed either by asserting tbe poor livings, under the name of Queen Anne's Bounty, 
truth of one member of the division, and thence infer- (See Bounty, Queen Alois's.) 
ring tbe falsity of all the reBt, which is called the Dispatch bs, du-pnUh'-tx (from Fr. dipScher, to send 
modut ponene; or else by asserting the falsity of all tbe away), a term applied to a letter, or packet of letter*, 
member* bat one, ana bonce inferring the truth of sent with cxpodition by a messenger express, ft j* 
that one, which is called the modut (client. mostly used when referring to a letter or letter* on 

Dislocation, dii-lo-kai'-thutx (Lat. lUtloco, I patent some affair of state or public concern. Papers con- 
of place), is the displacement out of their natural taining information sent by some public officer to the 
position of bones articulated together or forming a government on public business are always called dis¬ 
joint. It is usually occasioned by external violence; patches. 

out may also, in some cases, result from diseases of Dispensabt, die-pen'-eti-ro (Lat. diepen nudum, from 

the joint. Dislocation is either complete or incomplete; dupendo, I distribute), denotes properly tho shop or 
being incomplete when the articular surfaces remain place iu which medicines uro made up and distributed! 
partially in contact, and complete when there is an but is now more commonly applied to a obaritable 
entire separation. It is simple when there is no wound institution for supplying meaiosl advice and (uedioihat 
and the udn remains unbroken; compound, when there gratuitously to the poor. These Valuable institutions 
is a wound, by means of which the external air may are only of recent origin, but they ore nowto be mat 
omwiiifiate with the joint. When, besides the dis- with in every town of any importance either in (nis 
location*were are fractures of the bones or laceration country or on tbe continent. Attached to each ace 
of important organs, then it is termed a complicated generally one or more physicians and surgeon*. Who, 
dislocation. Dislocation* are named either irom the besides attending at the institution, visit at their own 
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ountry or on tbe continent. Attached to s 
■encrally one or more physicians and sorgeo 
leude* attending at the iuatitution, visit at tl 
ion*e* those that are too dl to attend pe 


joint or from the bone that is chiefly displaced; and house* those that are too iU to attend personally, 
various terms are likewise employed to indicate the There is also a resident medical offloer.ltr dispartsg 
direction; as upward, downward, forward, backward, the medicines. In most cases dispensaries are »up- 
Jtc. Hearty aQ the bones of the human body are liable ported by voluntary contributions sod itabecriber or* 
to displacement; bnt some are muoh more so than certain sun annually, or at once, becomes a governor* 
Others; as those of the shoulder, hip* elbow, ankle, Ac. and is entitled to have one patientalways on the books. 
Generally, those joints are the most liable to dislocation “It would,” says tbe English Cyclopedia, “ be a 
that admit of the greatest extent of motion. Diilo- great improvement in the principle si these institutions, 
cation il in most eases easily observablo y but in some if some contribution towards their support were re-' 
parts it is extremely difficult of detection. It is at- quired on the part of the poor themselves, which 
tended withJoas of power and motion in the part, with would enable the independent labourer, without asking 
more or lam of**; ling and pain, which i* increased on charity, to procure the best advice for hit siok family 
moving the part; the patient feels siok and faint, and at a muoh cheaper rate, than he ban possibly do & 
there ns sensation ofntunbneu in tbe part. Disloea- present." , 

tions should be reduced as soon as possible after their Disfbnsatiow, dit-ptn-ioi'-i) f|| 
occurrence; for the longer it is delayed, the more properly signifies dktribtition, 
difficult will be the operation. Ia * short time the out to different places or things. Id TheoL, it i» 
1033 t- 
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_ Dispensation _ 

applied to the deslings of God with Ms creatures, 
purtiealarly in some nnusnsl or extraordinary way. In 
some cases it has reference to those providential 
ordinations by which the world was prepared for the 
gospels. Sometimes it has reference to the system of 
principles or rites enjoined by divine authority; as, 
the Mosaic dispensation, the Christian dispensation. 

DisrBNiunow, in eoolesinstiea] matters, is a relaxa¬ 
tion of the law, or a dispensing with obedience to it in 
certain oases, granted by one who hoe the power to do 
so. The pope, as being above the lew, claimed to hare 
the power of dispensing with obedienoe to it in such 
oases as he thought lit,—a power whioh was at one 
time frequently exercised, and led to great irregulari¬ 
ties. By 2fl lien. VIII. c. 21, the power of granting 
dispensations as previously exercised by the pope was 
transferred to the arehbiehop of Canterbury, but with 
the following important restrictions s—(1) That nothing 
bo repngnaut to the law of God, for king or subject; 
(2) that nothing be against the statute 21 Hen. VIII. 
against pluralities of beneflceB; (3) nor against the 
Inna's prerogative, or laws or statutes of too realm; 
ana (4) that he is limitod to such as shall appear con¬ 
venient and necessary, upon examination of the causes 
and qualities of the income, lienee it is that the arch- 
bishirp has authority to grant special licenses for the 
celebration of marriage, and for clergymen to hold 
pluralities. 

DtsexirsATOBT, dia-pen'-ad-to-re, is a book containing 
the method of preparing the various kinds of medicine 
used in pharmacy. Almost, every country in Europe, 
•nd many of the largo cities, have their own dispensa¬ 
tories, which tho apothecaries arc bound to follow. 

Dlsrnnsiow, dia-per J -ahun (Lat. diaperijere, from 
111 , a particle denoting separation, and apargere, to 
soatterl, the* term applied to the separation of a ray of 
white light into its several component coloured parts 
by refraction, through the instrumentality of a prism. 
(See Pntsu.l When a ray of white light., or light from 
the sun, is allowed to entor a darkened room through a 
very small hole made for the purpose in tho shutter by 
which the light is exoluded from the apartment, ana 
allowed to fall on a screen of white tmpor, conveniently 
fixed to receive it, it will cause a bnQfot spot to appnar 
on tho screen, larger or smaller, in proportion to the 
distance of the screen from the window, and round or 
oval in shape, according as the ray falls on it at right 
angles to it, or at any angle which is not a right angle. 
If this rny be intercepted by placing one of the wedge- 
shaped edges, or angles formed l>v the meeting of any 
two of the planes that compose the sides of the prism, 
in tho bright track of light passing from the hole to the 
screen, it will be refracted or bent, and the white light 
will be dispersed, or, in other words, decomposed and 
separated into its various component parts of coloured 
light. We are made aware of this by the ebange in the 
position and appearance of the spectrum, ob the bright 
spot of light that falls on tho screen is called. Its new 
position is considerably above orbelow the original one, 
according to the way in which the ray of light enters 
the apartment, which shows that tho ray, instead of 
proceeding to the screen in a straight line as before, has 
become bent out of that direction in its passage, and 
the spectrum, if previously round, has uow become 
oval, or 1 , if oval, considerably elongated inform, and, 
instead of looking like a spot of uniform bright appear¬ 
ance, the luminous space is covered with horizontal 
bands of colours arranged in the following order,—red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, violet. These 
colours appear in the order of their refrangibility or 
capability of refraction, some being subject to a greater 
degree of refraction than others j that of blue beiug 
greater than that of yellow, and yellow greater than 
red. The breadths of the spaces occupied by the dif¬ 
ferent colours are not in the same ratio to each other 
lor every kind of prism; that is to say, the ratio of the 
snares occupied by the colours differs according to the 
kind of ernes of which the prism is made, and the 
length of the spectrum also differs. This is called the 
irrationality oi dispersion. The best method of trying 
the experiment of dispersion of light is to allow the 
sun s rays to enter the apartment through a long and 
vory narrow slit. Instead or through a circular hole, 
which will give a spectrum of greater breadth. In 
Optics the term is often implied to the reflection or 
624 


_ Dieaantgra , _ 

scattering of rays of light from any polished and 
reflecting surface, such os a steel mirror or looking- 
glass. 

Dispxxsiow or Hankins, is that event whioh took 
plaoe at the building of the tower of Babel, in conse¬ 
quence of the confusion of tongues. 

DisromiXB, dia-apan’-de (lit. di and Ipcniee), in 
Greek end Latin poetry is a doublo spondee, or a foot 
consisting of four long syllables; as, juramentum. 

Disposition, die-po-zUV-un (hat. diapoaitio), in 
Log., is that operation of the mind whereby we put 
the ideaa, propositions, or arguments whioh we have 
formed concerning a subject, in the order fittest to gsin 
a clear knowledge of it, to retain it in the memory, 
or to explain it to others. In Bhet., it is the due 
placing or ranging the several ports of a speech or 
discourse. The logician is tied down to a certain pre¬ 
scribed form in his mode of reasoning, the rhetorician 
adopts that mode that seems most convenient for him. 
“ A discourse,'* says Quintilian, “ that wants disposi¬ 
tion must necessarily be confused and without connec¬ 
tion, liable to frequent tautologies and omissions, 
and, like one wandering in the dork, bo conducted by 
chance rather,thau design." (iSes Orvtoby.) Dispo¬ 
sition likewise denotes a particular state of mind, dis¬ 
tinguishing one individual from another, and inherent 
in the constitution. 

Disposition, in Sc • Law, is a deed of conveyance 
by which property, either heritable or movable, is 
conveyed or transferred from one party to another. 

JJisi'L'Tation, dia-pu-tai'-thun (Let. ilia, and pule, I 
think), is a discussion or contest, cither br word or 
writing, on some unsettled question. (See DbbaTE.) 

Disquisition, dis-iwe-zish 1 -un (Lat. dia, and qnwro, 
I seek), is a formal or systematic inquiry into the na¬ 
ture, kinds, or circumstances of any problem, ques¬ 
tion, or topic, by arguments, or by discussion ol the 
tacts and circumstances, in order to elucidate the 
truth, or to obtain clear notions regarding it. 

Dihuuriio.v, dia-rujy’-tahuH (Lut. dia, and rumpo, I 
break), in the Eecl, Hist, of Scotland is applied to 
that act by which upwards of four huudrea minis¬ 
ters of the established ohurcb left their churches and 
manses, in 1843, in vindication of tlioir principles, 
and formed themselves into what has since been known 
as tho Free Church. (Sea Fbbk Ciiubch.) 

Dissection, dia-aek’-ahu » (Lat. die, and aeeo, I cat), 
is applied to the cutting or dividing of the different 
parts of the body in anatomy. (See Anatomy.) 

Disseisin, dia-ee’-zin, in Law, is the unlawful dis¬ 
possessing a man of his land or estate, or interrupting 
his seisin. (Set Svisin.) 

Dissenters, dia-a&nl'-era (Lat. dia, and aaHlio. I 
think), in Eecl. Hist., is tho general name applied 
to all the religious sects in this country that differ 
from the established ehnrch, in doctrine, discipline, 
or mode of worship. Tho Boman Catholics ana 
Jews, however, are not usually classed with dis- 
seuters. The origin of Protestant dissent from the 
Church of England is usually traced to the reign of 
Edward VI., when, by tho Act of Uniformity, passed 
in that reign, dissent from the worship and ceremonies 
of the established church was rendered a penal offence. 
Dissenters became much more numerous in the reign 
of Elizabeth, and from their professing extraordinary 
purity in worship and conduct, they reaefrea the name 
of Puritans. During that and several of Die succeed¬ 
ing reigns, a variety of laws were passed for the re¬ 
pression of dissent, of the most rigorous and oppressive 
character. During the rebellion the laws against 
Protestant dissenters were repealed; but they were 
revived at the Beatoration, and the parliament of 
Charles II. proceeded to enforce, systematically, by 
new measures of rigour, the pri fplo of universal con¬ 
formity to the established church. By the Act of 
Uniformity (13 & 14 Cor. II. e. 4), it was enacted that 
the Book of Common Prayer, os then recently revised, 
should be used in every parish church, and other place 
of public worship; and that every schoolmaster and 
person instructing youth should subscribe an acknow¬ 
ledgment, declaring that he would conform to the 
liturgy. By this statute, 2,000 of the clergy, who re¬ 
fused to comply with Us requirements, were deprived 
of their preferments. The Corporation Act of 1661 
excluded all dissenters from municipal appointments; 
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and the two Conventicle Acts, in 1661and 1070; made it 
penal for five persons, in addition to the occupier* af 
u house, to assemble for religious worship. In 1003, 
the Five-mile Act imposed b penslty of £40 on every 
Nonconformist minister who name within live miles of 
nny corporate town. In 1673, the Test Act deluded 
dissenters from all civil offices and military commands. 
The revolution of IOCS ushered in nn era ol more liberal 
measures for the dissenters, The Act of Toleration 
O Will. A Mary, c. IS) bestowed on Protestant dis¬ 
senters full lilierty of worship upon paying tithes and 
other dues, taking the oaths of Allegiance and supre¬ 
macy, and certifying their places of worship to the 
bishops or justices of the peace ; dissenting ministers 
being also required to sign thirty-live and a half of the 
Articles of the established church. Prom that time, 
various statutes have been passed, extending a greater 
degree of freedom to dissenters; and in I92S the Test 
and Corporation eels were abolished. The oldest of 
the dissenting bodies are the Presbyterians, Indepen¬ 
dents, iinptiids, and Quakers. About the middle of 
last century sprang up the Methodists, followers of 
Wrslev anil Whitfield, who soon became very numer¬ 
ous, but arc now di\ided into a number of different 
• sects. According to the census of 1R51, which, how¬ 
ever, is confessedly imperfect, there were, in all, 
31,167 places of worship, having, in all, 10,212,M3 
sittings, in England and Wales; of which 20,300, with 
■1,891,U1V sittings, belonged to the several bodies of 
dife-euters, including Homan Cut Indies and Jews. Of 
these, 161 places of worship, with 83,812 sittings, be¬ 
longed til the Presbyteriansj 3,214, with 1,067,760 
sittings, to the Independents; 2,780, with 7.72,313 
sittings, to the Baptists; 371, with 01,500 sittings, to 
the Quakers; 1,101, with 2,141,076 sittings, to tlio 
various sections of Methodists; 670, with 186,111 
sittings, to the Roman Catholics ; 220, with 68,551 
sittings, to tlio Unitarians ; 222, with 30,783 sittings, to 
the Latter-Day Saints; 32, with 7,437 sittings, to the 
Catholic and Apostolic Church j and 63, with 8,438 
sittings, to the Jews. The most numerous body of 
dissenters in Scotland, is the Free Church, which se¬ 
ceded 1 com the established church in 1813, and is nearly, 
if not quite, as numerous as the establishment. They, 
however, disclaim the name of dissenters, ns they 
maintain that they do not dissent from the principles 
of the Church of Scotland, but came out in consequence 
of their adherence to them. Next to (.lie Free, is what 
is termed the United Presbyterian Church, which ori¬ 
ginated in the secession o’f a considerable body ol 
ministers and laymen from the established church in 
1732. In 1847 this body became united with the ltohef 
Church, a somewhat later secession, under the desig¬ 
nation of the United Presbyterian Church. According 
to the ceusus of 1851, the total number of places of 
worship in Scotland was 3,395, with 1,831,80.7 sittings; 
of which 1,183 places of worship and 767,080 sittings 
belonged to the established church. Of the rest, 889, 
with 497,335 sittings, belonged to the Free Church; 
463, with 289,100 sittings, to the United Presbyterians; 
192, with 76,312 sittings, to the Independents; 134, 
with 40,022 sittings, to the Episcopalians; 117, with 
52,766 sittings, to the Roman Catholics; and 119, with 
26,036 sittings, to the Baptists. The proportion of 
unomipidt sittings is largest in the established, and 
smallest in the Free Church. Dissent, at least as based 
upon any material point, is much leas prevalent in 
Scotland than in England; the differences between the 
tw o principal sects of dissenters and the established 
o)i ttroh being mainly regarding the connection between 
church and state. In Ireland, exclusive of the Roman 
Catholics, the principal dissenters are the Prosby- 
termns, who are mostly confined to the province of 
Ulster. A particular aocount of the different sects 
referred to in this article will be given under their own 
heads in other parts of this work. 

Dissidents, dii'-tc-denlt (Lat. dittideo, I disagree), 
Is x term synonymous with our dissenters, and the 
term usually applied to certain sects in Poland who 
dissented from the Roman Catbolio church, but who 
w ere yet allowed the free exercise of their own wor¬ 
ship. Even during the lifetime of Luther, Protestant 
principles hod made such progress in Poland that half 
the senate, and more than half of the nobility, hod 
adopted the new faith. The compact of Sandomit in 
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1570 nuked the Lutherans, Calvinist*, and Bohemhtt^ 
Brethren into one body (n union which had alto & 
political tendency); and by the religious peace sworn ; 
to by the king in 1573, they obtained the same right#;, 
with the Roman Catholics. From dissensions among 
themselves, however, and the increasing power of the 
Catholic olmrch, tlio dissidents by degrees lost most of 
their privileges, aud in 1717 and 1718 they were do- • 
prised of their right of voting in the diet. In 1736, a ■ 
the diet of Pacification, an old statute was revived 
which required that every king bo of the Cotholi 
church. After the accession of the last king. Btani 
Ians Poniatowski, the dissidents brought their griev 
nnees before the diet in 1760, aud were supported b, 
Russia, Prussia, and England; Russia in particular 
improved the opportunity to extend her influence in 
Poland, and succeeded by her mediation in bringing 
about » new convention in 1767, by which they were 
again placed on an equal footing with the Roman 
Catholics; the war, however, against the confederates 
breaking out, and the kingdom being dismembered* 
little vvu» effected until 1776, when the dissidents re¬ 
gained all their privileges, except the right of being 
elected senators or ministers of state. Later events in 
that country have confirmed to the dissidents equal 
rights witli tho Roman Catholics. They include Lu¬ 
therans, Calvinists, Greeks, and Arminums, but 
exclude Anabaptists, Socinians, and Quakers. 

Dissolution, du-tn-lWnhun (Lat. ditmltttin, (Von* 
din, and mica, I set free), a term variously applied, 
but in its commonest and most general-sense implying 
the separation of the parts of a body which in the 
natural condition are united. The stiite of being lique¬ 
fied by heat or moisture is termed dissolution: thus, 
ico is changed bom a solid into a fluid state by beat; 
metals, again, can undergo dissolution bv tho action of 
an acid menstruum. The separation of the soul from 
the body is termed dissolution, or, more generally, 
death. (St* Death.) Dissolution of the blood, in 
Med., denotes that condition of the vital fluid in wliioh 
it docs not readily coagulate on its cooling, out of the 
body, ns in the cuso of malignant fever, Shskspere 
gives a fair illustr^ion of the application of the term >v- 
" I am as subjecnb heat as butter; a man of oontinual 
distaliition and thaw.** 

Dissolution or Mabbiagb. (St* Divobce.) 

Dissolution or Pam-iambnt may bo effected in 
three ways ;—1. by the will of the sovereign, expressed 
either in porson or by representation; 2. by the^de¬ 
mise of the sovereign, — in which case, however, it is to 
continue in existence for six months after the demise, 
unless sooner prorogued or dissolved by the suacessoT; 
and 3. by length of time, i .«. seven years. (Set PaB- 
u.tMimr.) 

Dissolving View-., diz-iol'-ting (Lat. dittaleo), pic¬ 
tures painted upon glass, and exhibited by means of 
the magic lantern (which see). After one picture has 
been exhibited, by removing the focus, or lessening 
the light, the elfeot is rendered less distinct ; then by 
menus of another magic lantern, or a lens, a fresh 
slide is grnduallyuitrodnced, so that one picture blends 
with another almost unconsciously to the spectator. 
The exhibition of dissolving views is usually aosomoe- 
nied with music, and the *unes played become loader 
as the light increases, which is always when the sew 
picture gains its full distinctness. 

Dissonance, ilis'-io-win* (Fr.), in Mu., a term p**d 
to denote the effect produced from the nnSsoa of two 
sounds not in concordance with each other. Thirds 
and sixths were anciently considered as dissonances ; 
in fact, every chord except the perfect coneord.it dis¬ 
sonant. Formerly there was an unlimited number of 
dissonances, but they are at present reduced to a com¬ 
paratively small number. 

Dissyllable, du'-M-MU (Or. dhmiUaboi), in 
Gram., is a word of two syllables; as, goodness, beautr. 

Distant, dist-Utf (Bax. dMatf), the staff or a spin¬ 
ning-wheel, to which a-buuehorflax or tow is attached, 
and from which the thread is drawn. Before the in¬ 
troduction of machinery foe the purpose of ■pinning 
threads, the distaff was mock used, but it w now, 
except in very rare eases, superseded. 

DiSTArr-BAY.—Formerly tho day after Twelfth-day - 
was termed St. Distaff’s day, and was KtmetaUy re¬ 
garded or the termination of the CUrietmat sports. 
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Herrick, in his “ Hesperides," thus quaintly describes 
lie boisterous mirth that nuked this season 

" Partly works, and partly playe, 

Yon mint on St, Distaff Day. 

Prom the plough aoone free yonr teams. 

Then come home and fother them. 

If the maides a spinning goe, 

Burno the flax and flro the tow; 

Scorch their plackets, bat beware 
That ye since no maiden's hoire. 

Bring in poles of water, then 
Bet the maides bevrash the men. 

Give St. Distaff all the right, 

' Then bid Christmas-sport good night. 

And next morrow, every one 
To his own vocation.” 

Dibtabcb, dV-iStu (Lat. diriar«), in Punt., am ex¬ 
pression used to denote the utmost extent to whieh 
the power of mien can reaeb, or the limit of view, 
Extreme distance is the visible horizon of the observer, 
in which the land and sky appear to meet; and middle 
distance i* that part which lies midway between the 
distance of the picture and the foreground. 

DlSTaXCS, in Horae-racing, ia a length of 2ifl yards 
from the winning-post. At this point is a post with a 
gallery running round it, capable of holding three or 
four persons. It is called the distance-post. When a 
race is run, a man is stationed at the dial anee-pott, and 
it provided with a small red flag, with which he can 
commnuicate with another man at the winning-post. 
When the winner passes, the man at the winning-post 
Slk lowers his flag, and the man at the distance-post lowers 
hii flag at the same time. If any home has not then 
arrived at the distance-post, he is said to be “ dis- 
teneed,” and incurs penalties accordingly. 

Dxaxmcm, die-iem-per (Fr. ditrempe), in Paint., 
the name given to the colouring matter used in scene* 
painting, and lor printing and Btainittg paper-hangings. 
A mixture it made of whitening and coarse size, m 
the proportion of ten parts of the former to one of the 
latter, to which the required colour is added when it 
has been diluted with a little watered brought to a 
consistency resembling cream. Dieffihper colours dry 
very rapidly, and should he slightly warmed before 
they are used. This method is sometimes used in 
colouring Hie walls of houses externally, and the inte¬ 
rior of rooms. 

- Dtstxkthb, a disease to which young dogs are liable. 
It is supposed to have been derived from Prance, and 
is considered to be a typhoid inflammation affect¬ 
ing the upper air-passages. It closely resembles the 
strangles of young nones, and the scarlatina and sueh- 
liko diseases to which young children are liable. The 
-disease it contagions, occurs generally only once in a 
lifeline, runs a definite coarse, and ia accompanied by 
low fever and debility. Careful attention to nursing 
and diet constitutes the most successful treatment of 
this disorder. A dog with the distemper is easily 
recognised. The eyes become red, wesk, and wa¬ 
tery ; the nose hot end dry; any movement in the 
air excites a cough or sneeze; and thoro is a general 
duluess, fever, and loss of appetite. The running from 
tlie-nose, as the disease proceeds, becomes, after some 
days or weeks, mucous or purulent, loading the eyes 
and obstructing the nostrils. It then lodges in the 
bronchial tubes, preventing the free access of air and 
the purification or the blood. All dogs aro subject to 
distemper; but highly-bred, delioate, and fancy dogs 
are most liable to the disease, and the mortality 
amongst thorn is the greatest. In the cure of distem¬ 
per all irritating and reducing remedies must be 
avoided. If the stomach is overloaded, it should be 
relieved by a mild emetic; and if no effect is pro¬ 
duced by the dow, it should be repeated in twenty 
minutea. To ward off distemper, young dogs should 
■be very liberally and nutritiously fed. Iu such cases, 
in spite of all care, if they are attacked with distemper, 
they are almost certain to pass over it very favourably. 
Nothing proves the prophylactic effect of pnre air and 
voluutsryexercise more thauthat young hounda at their 
walks are seldom attached by distemper. Dogs are 
liable to distemper more than once; hot the repetition 
Is of unusual occurrence. Inflammation of tbc lungs 
is often the consequence of distemper; and the bowels 
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are always more or lass affected by disrrbeta and 
dysenteric discharges, often indicating ulceration of 
the intestinal canal. Protracted ease* of distemper 
are sometime* attended by a pustular eruption on the 
ehest and abdomen, accompanied by an hematic affec¬ 
tion usually called "the yellow disease, from its 
giving the whole surface of the skin a yellowish colour. 
The symptoms in such cases aro generally fatal. Die* 
temper is communicated by contact of the diseased 
catarrhal secretion. Inoculation has been proposed ae 
a mitigation of the disease; bat it baa been proved by 
Mr. Blaine that vaccination in inefficacious. (Sc* 
Blaine’s Canine Patkoloqy, and Mitral Sportt, put iv. 
chap. iv.—Diseases of Dogs.) 

Distich, dW-tik (Gr. distichon, consisting of two 
rows), a couple of verses or poetic lines making com¬ 
plete sense. The term is principally applied to the 
hexameters and pentameters used among the Homans, 
especially by Ovid and Catullus. Among the Greeks 
and Koraana the distich was used as a vehicle for the 
expression of definite sentiments, and especially for 
epigram. Goethe and Schiller, together with other 
groat poets of Germany, have, in later years, shown a 
great predilection fur the distich, and great skill in 
using it. 

Dirartimow, di- Hl-lai'-thun (Lat. ditlillo, from 
die. and tiil/o, Idi ), the process of evaporating a 
fluid by means of I- - and afterwards condensing it 
into a liquid. Its M'jeot is to separate one substance 
from others with which it may do mixed; and the 
possibility as to whether a substance can be distilled 
depends upon tlie temperature at which it evaporates. 
In chemistry, distillation is performed by means of a 
retort or flask, and a receiver. It is, however, carried 
on in the most extensive scule for the production of 
ardent spirits. It is not known when distilled spirits 
were first made; but the discovery is usually attributed 
to the alchemists, who culled it aqua nice. Originally 
spirits were distilled from wine; hence the common 
name of alcohol—spirits-of wine. In the production 
of ardent spirits, there are two distinct operations: 
first, the conversion of some vegetable substance into 
alcohol; and second, the separation of the alcohol 
from the substances with which it is mixed. The latter 
operation is, properly speaking, distillation; although, 
inordinary language, botli aro elnsssd under that bead. 
Sugar, anil stareli, which is easily converted into sugar, 
are the chief sources of alcohol. By the action of 
fermentation, sugar is converted into alcohol and car* 
bonie acid; so that all substances containing sugar or 
starch will yield spirits after distillation. After the 
tcaeh, or alcoholic mixture, has been formed, the pro¬ 
cess is continued in a still or alembic. When heated 
to 178 s , the alcohol, mixed with eteam, evaporates, 
and, passing through the worm of the still, is cooled 
and condensed, ana trickles out in a liquid form into 
a receiver. Anhydrous aloohoi cannot be obtained by 
distillation alone'. Spirits of wine, or rectified spirit, 
contains as much as 25 per cent, of water. Taking 
water as 1000, the epeci Oc gravity of alcohol is 70S. Proof 
spirit- is the legal standsrd of strength established by 
the excise of Great Britain: its specific gravity is 
018-0; it contains about equal parts of water and al¬ 
cohol. The principal spirits obtained by distillation 
are,—brandy from wine, rum from molasses, and 
whiskey, gin, Ike., from corn or malt. Among the 
Dutch the corn spirit is flavoured with juniper-leaves j 
hence the names gin, geneva, from the French atnilvre, 
juniper. The Gennaus distil spirit from potatoes. 

DiMTLLATioir, DnsrauCTtvx, the process of heating 
vegetable and animal substances in (dosed vessels to 
such a temperature as to decompose them. The results 
of the decomposition aro collected and obtained la 
various ways. When coal is subjected to destructive 
distillation, the results are gas, coke, tar, naphtha, &c.j 
when wood is thus distilled, the results are wood-spirit, 
wood-vinegar, charcoal, Ac. The results of destructive 
distillation are mostly obtained by condensation. 

Distiubd Wxtbb, die-tild '.—When water is eub- 
jeeted to tbe process of distillation, the result is S 
fluid without odour or colour, with an insipid testa. 
In this iorm it ia called distilled water, and, if evapor¬ 
ated to dryness, ought to leave no residue. Distilled 
water, in its purest possible form, is absolutely neces¬ 
sary to the chemist in his laboratory. (See Wmsb.) 
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DimriitUS Waims.— When aromatic plant*, u» 
distilled along with intern the combined mult* are 
us imllji called distill ad waters. Boie-wateraadlaveadar. 
water are example* of common oooamutce. 

Dismunx, dit-Hi^-rt, the building or work* where 
distillation is carried on. (St* Dimuuruw, SrttL.) 

Dxszonxioir, dit-tor’-Am (Let. duiortw, from. dir* 
torque*, 1 twist), in 8urg., is a permanent deviation 
from the natural shape or position of the body, pro. 
duoiug visible deformity. Distortions may arise irons 
various causes. They generally occur after birth, and 
thus differ from deformities, which are for the most, 
part'congenital. Distortions are frequently occasioned 
by affections of the muscles or nerves. It is well known 
that every movable part of the body is furnished with 
two sets of muscles acting in contrary directions, by 
means of which it is not only moved, but also rotaiueQ 
in its natural position. Uence it is evident that if, by 
means of any injury to ono of the sets of inusoles, 
or of the nerves communicating with them, their con¬ 
tractility is destroyed or impaired, the part can no 
longer be maintained in its natural position, but will 
be drawn towards tlie antagonistic muscles. In this 
way various kinds of lameness, wry neck, squinting, 
Ac., are produced. The most common cause of distor¬ 
tion, however, is disease of the bones. These are Borne- 
times deficient in the earthy matter whioh gives them 
hardness and rigidity, and thus are incapable of sup¬ 
porting the weight of the parts which they are designed 
to bear, or of sustaining the muscular action, without 
becoming boat uud distorted. From this arises the 
disease known as rickets (which sea). The distortion 
known as the lutoral ourvature of the spine arises from 
weakness in the vertebral muscles, inducing a balnt of 
' resting tbo weight of the body'more on one side than 
the other. Unlike rickets, which commence early, this j 
does not usually make its appearance before the tenth 
year, and is most commonly found among slender and 
delicate females in the higher and middle ranks of 
life. It is generally oeoasioued by too much confine¬ 
ment and restraint, and is best got rid of by plcury of 
free exercise of the limbs in the open air. Angular 
curvature of the spine differs entirely from tho above, 
and is occasioned, for the most part, by ulceration of 
the body of one or more of the vertebras. The support 
in front being thus lost, the spine is bent aliorply for¬ 
wards, and one or more of the spiuons processes project 
behind. Perfect rest in tho horizontal position, issues 
and setons in the neighbourhood of the diseased bone, 
and attention to the general health, is the treatment to 
be adopted in this case. Diseases of a similar kind 
frequently occur in the bones and joints of other parts 
of the body, and require similar treatment. Distor¬ 
tions may also arise from a variety of other causes; as 
rheumatism, gout, burns, and various chronic and 
local affection*; but these come more properly for 
consideration under their own heads, 

DiBionrnur, in Phot., a tom applied to the un-, 
natural increase in site of certain parte of the picture. 
Distortion arises from several causes; sack as using too 
email a lens; not using a sufficiently largo diaphragm 
or stop j by approaching the object too olosely; or by 
the lent itself being improperly connected. 

. Dismiss, dit-tna 1 (Let. dutriclio), in Law, is the 
taking of a personal chattel out of the possession of a 
wrong-doer into the custody of the party injured, to 
procure satisfaction for the wrong committed. Dis¬ 
tresses are either for some duty omitted, some default, 
or nonfeasance; or they aro in respect of some wrong¬ 
ful net done by the distrainee. The most usual injury 
for which a distress is taken, is that of non-payment of 
rent. A lord may also distrain of common right for 
neglect to do suit to the lord's court, or other certain 
personal service. Distresses may also be taken where 
» man finds beasts of a stranger wandering in his 
grounds doing him hurt or damage j in which case the 
owner of the soil may distrain them while they are 
his grounds, till satisfaction be made to bun for 
ury he has sustained. As a general rale, all 
personal are liable to be distrained, unless 
elected or exempted, as are ell animals 
i whatever is in the personal use or ocou- 
ation of any man at tin time} and. things delivered 
j a person eternising < 
wrought, or maqsgedin 
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upon the premises, whether they, in foot, 
belong to the tenant or a stranger, are distw' 
bi<n for rent, the stranger having hie remedy 
on the ease against the tenant. Fixtures, however, 
and tilings in the oastody of the law, money (except in 


fruits, milk, sc., are exempt from distraint t sc are slab 
beasts of the plough, and the icstrumaet* of a man's 
trade or profession, if there be snffloisnt property on 
the premises otherwise. A distress cannot be made in 


the lease, provided his own title or interest, as well as 
the tenant's possession, continue at the time of the 
distress. In general the distress must be made on the 
premises; but goods fraudulently or clandestinely 
carried off may bo distrained within thirty day* there, 
after, unless they have been bond fid* sold for evaluable 
consideration. The landlord may not break open a 
house of which the rent is in arrear to inaks a distress t 
but when he is in the house, he may break open an 
inner door. Distresses must be proportioned to the 
thing distrained for, and an inventory of as many goods 
as ore judged sufficient to cover tbe rent abd expenses, 
must bo made and served personally on foe tenant, 
together with a notice of tbe faetof the dietrees having 
been made, and the time when the rent and ehargee 
must lie paid, or the goods replevied. The landlord 
cannot sell the goods distrained before the expiry of 
live days; ami prior to the sale, au appraisement must 
be made by two sworn appraisers of the value of the 
goods. After tho sale, if there be any overpltu after 
payment of the rent and expenses, it is to be banded 
over to the tenaut. Cattle cannot be lawfully distrained 
if found trespassing through default of tbe oooupief of 
the land by neglecting to repair his tencea or to abut 
his gates, unless the owner of the oattle suffer them to 
remain after receiving notice of their trespass} neither 
cau they be distrained if once off the land upon which 
they have been trespassing. 

DisTniBUTioN, dti’trib-u'-*Ann (Let. di*tribw>, X dfo> 
tribute), is the foeoiug particular things in the please 
or compartments which nave been already prepsi sd to 
receive them. In Log., a term is said to be distributed 
when it is employed in its full extent, so as to ootapfs- 
hend everything to which it is applicable } to be spread, 
as it were, over the whole class, mid applied to aeon 
object individually, not to all collectively. < Whan a 
common term denotes fewer than all the objects of a 
class, it is said to be taken particularly, or to be undis¬ 
tributed. 

Distjubutiom or A tuns. is.—Certain tribes, goner* 
and species of animals arc peculiar to eartain portions 
of the globe, in home respects the distribution of 
animals resembles that of plants, and both fossa 
are dependent on meteorology. Thus, where 
tatiou is most abundant, animal life is most 
Plants are stimulated in tbeir growth by beak a*A 
moisture j and as in tropical climates the hast and 
moisture aro greatest, there also the animal formations 
are most ahuudant. As they decrease in a direction 
from the equator to the poles In perhaps a similar pro* 
portion, so do animals decrease, not only in foa rise of 
individuals, but in the number of specie*. This wr 
affeots vertebrate and invertebrate animals which to- 
hntiit the land, but in reverted in the ease of thoee 




vertebrate animal that can 
animals cannot exist except 
The lion and tiger would soon die foal 
and a polar bear could not exist at tbe 
continents, animal and vegetable life decrease in pro. 
portion a* the observer recedes from the upset. Car. 
tain species of animal* remain shut up m X chain of 
mountains, end are unable to move to other similar 
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localities; for, a* the temperature decreases with the 
elevation, before they could pass to another mountain-' 
ridge they would have to traverse a region whom 
temperature would be much higher than that to which 
they are accustomed. The Himalayan Mountains thus 
present to the ascending traveller a succession of 
aperies similar to that mot with in travelling from 
Brasil to Labrador, or from India to Karatachutka.— 
Kef. Johnson’s I’hyical A flat. 

Distribution of Wealth. (See Wraith, Distei- 
bi mo* or.) 

Distributions, Statute of, is the name given to 
statute 22 & 23 Cnr. II. o. 30, explained by 21) Car. II. 
e. 3, which regulates in England the division of the 
estate of a person dying ini estate. It enacts, that 
nflcrtho expiration of one full year from the death of 
the intestate, one-third of the surplus of hm persona) 
estate shall go to tbo widow, anti the remainder lie 
divided in equal proportions among the children. If 
them be no children, then tho widow is to have one hull', 
and the other half to he divided among the nearest of 
kin; if no widow, then the whole to go to the children; 
and if neither widow nor children, then tho whole to 
he distributed among the next of km. 

District, dia'Ankt (Lnt.. ihnlricl.ua), in general 
language, a limited extent of country, or a circuit 
within which right or authority may he exercised. 
Military districts arc portions of Or cut. liriiuiu which 
are sot apart in order to aasi:t, military command 
and organization. Each district, has its liend-quiuter'i 
nt soinn particular town. The northern district of 
England lias its heml-quarters at itotherham, the 
western at, Plymouth, and the smith-western at Port <- 
mouth. London is the heiid.qiisrters of the rest of 
.England, which is considered to ho a military district. 
Edinburgh is the head-quarters of tho Scottish district; 
and Ireland is divided into live districts, tho head¬ 
quarters of which arc Dublin, Cork, Limenek, Athlone, 
and Armagh. 

Drroir, diteh (Sax. dir), in Agr., a long treneh eut 
bv the sides of roads and fields, to enrry off the sur¬ 
plus water that may fall on tho surface. When land 
is drained by moons of pipes, these discharge them¬ 
selves into n diteli dug along the lowest side of the 
field. In flat low- conntries tho iiclds are often sepa¬ 
rated by broad ditches, without any other kind offence 
whatever. The hanks of these are sometimes planted, 
and the field is entered through a gate placed on a I 
bridge thrown across the ditch, and wide enough io 
admit of the passage of a cart. Whore it is practica¬ 
ble to do so, the earth token from tho ditch is formed 
into a bank and planted with thorns, which in u few 
years form an impenetrable fence. 

Ditch, in MU., a broad and deep trench surrounding 
the rampart of any fortification. The rampart is gene¬ 
rally formed of earth taken out of the ditch. The main 
ditoh of a fortrpss is about. 120 fpot wide and 12 feet 
below the level of tho ground. The sides are generally 
secured with revetments of masonry. The Bide imme¬ 
diately below the parapet is called the scarp of the 
ditoh, and the tide opposite to the scarp is colled the 
counterscarp. 

Djtikonic Acid, dUh-e-on'-ik, In Chem., 8,0,; also 
called hyposulphurio acid,—the second of the thionic 
series of sulphuric and oxygen compounds, all of which 
contain five equivalents of the latter. It unites with 
transforming salts, generally known as hypomlpkatea, 
none of which are of any importance. 

Ditutbambus, dith-c-rim'-bu* (Or.), a surname 
of Bacchus. In ancient verse, the term was used 
to designate a species of lyric poetry, more par- 
ticnlarly cultivated at Athens. It was distinguished 
by its wildness and enthusiasm, but in later years it 
degenerated into mere bombast. Originally the dithy- 
rambus was a hymn sung in honour of the deity niter 
vnnch it wm named. It was generally sung by a 
chorus of fifty, who danced in a circle as they sang 
round the blaring altar of the god. The song was at 
first rudely accompanied by flute-music, but after¬ 
wards Arion invented a regular choral form for it. 

Ditto, (hr.to (Lat. dichta, said), a term in common 
use, signifying aforesaid, or the some thing. The deri- 
votion of the term is more directly from the Italian 
deffo i it Is used to save repetition, and is often con¬ 
tracted to the form it, 
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Ditty, dit'-te, a term derived from the Latin dictum. 

It was originally spelt dittie, and implied in Us primi¬ 
tive sense a saying or sentence. In modern times, 
bowover, it has been used to signify a short poem or 
song. 

Diuretics, di-u-retf-ika (Gr. diouretikoc), in Med, 
those agents which have the power of augmenting the 
secretion of urine. Their action is beneficial whenever 
the system is troubled with an excess of fluids or of 
salts and nitrogenous substnnees derived from effete 
tissues. There nre ao/no diuretics, such ns nitrate of 
potash, which act primarily upon tho urinary organs; 
others, as tho mercurials, which act primarily on tho 
absorbents and secondarily ou the kidneys; and others 
again which act directly on the stomach or system 
generally, and indirectly on I ho urinary orguns. Stimu¬ 
lant and tonic medicines have generally a diuretic 
action in cusps of debility. As in the enso of tho 
function of pprspiratiou (ate Diaphoretics), so in 
Ihst of tho secretion of urine, many external circum¬ 
stances influence its due performance. These two 
great functions seem to supply the place of, nnd alter¬ 
nate with, each other, and the circumstances which 
favour the one will generally interl'ere with the other. 
To secure the proper action of a diaphoretic, the skin - 
of the patient must'mkept warm; but, in employing 
a diuretic, it is nec uy to keep the skin cool. 

Divan, i lie-bid, ir rabie or Versian word, originally 
signifying a registi v of nameB and accounts, but more 
genernllv employed to designate a court of justice or 
supreme judicial tribunal. The word, however, is very 
variously applied. Among the Persians, a collection of 
pie-ms dr songs by one and tho same author is called 
u divan. The stato or reception rooms in palaces mid 
tlip private bouses of tho rich citizens of Constanti¬ 
nople. are also called divans. Among Europeans the 
term is morn generally applied to a kind of sofa, 
probably from such being used in the divans of the 
orientals. Cigar dhmna nre establishments lilted up 
with couches,'.to., where, by paying a fee, visitors can 
smoke, read the periodicals of the day, and be pro¬ 
vided with coffee mid other refreshments. 

Divei-on-thb-Xbck, din'-el, mi instrument of tor¬ 
ture, employed against the Lollards. For, in his 
“ Acts and Monuments," thus describes it:—“ Certain 
strait irons, called the divel-on-his-neck, being aft a rnn 
horrible sort devised, straitening nnd winching in the 
nock of a man with his legs together, in such sort as 
the more ho stirreth in it the straiteritpresseth him, so 
| that within three or four hours it breaketh and eruahetb 
a man’s back mid body in pieces.” 

DrvKRRlNG Liner, di-verf-ing (Lat. diverge, I tend 
I'roni), a term employed in‘Math, and Opt. to denote 
those lines which separate or recede from one another 
after proceeding originally from the same point. Di¬ 
verging lines are opposed to converging lines. Thua 
a convex lens renders the rays of light convergent, 
while a concave lens renders them divergent. In 
Math., a diverging series is one of which the terms in¬ 
crease more and more the further it is continued. 

Divers, di’-vers (Afrrgnt) . —The divers closely resem¬ 
ble the grebes; indeed, the chief point of difference con¬ 
sists in the former having palmntcd feet. They have a 
strong, straight, rather compressed,pointed bill, about 
as long os the head; a short rounded tail s short wings; 
their legs placed far hack, and toes completely webbed. 
They fly well, nnd, as divrrB, are remarkably expert. 
They measure usually from two and a half feet to three 
feet in length, and are essentially inhabitants of high 
northern latitudes, visiting our shores in the autumn, 
remaining through tho winter, and quitting ns in the 
spring to seek their northern breeding-stations. The 
great northern diver (Colpmbu* glarialis) is the lar¬ 
gest of the tribe. It measures full three feet in length, 
and four feet six inches in breadth. The bill, which is 
black and very strong, measures four inches from the 
top to the oornera of the mouth. The head and neck 
are black, shaded with purple and green. At the back 
of the neok there is a white crescent-shaped band, 
marked with black oblong strokespointiog downwards. 
The breast aud underside of the body are white; the 
back, wing-coverts, and scapulars, are black, thickly 
dotted with white. Speaking of thisbird, Dr. ■Richard¬ 
son says, ** It can swim with great swiftness, and to a 
very considerable distance, under water; and when it 
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comei to the surface, it seldom exposes more tlmn the 
neck. It takes wing with difficulty, flies heavily, though 
swiftly, end frequently in a circle round those who in* 


use toe bowling of the wolf, end at times like the dis¬ 
tant screams of a man in distress, is said to portend 
rain. Its flesh is dark, tough, and unpalatable?* The 
'red-throated diver ( Colymbut ttptentrionalit) is smaller 
than the great northern, and lighter coloured. In 
habitat, however, they exactly agree. 

Divbbthiehto, di-ver-U-mtH'-to (Ital.), a short, 
light, pleasing composition, vocal or instrumental, 
written in a style calculated to engage the popular ear. 

Dmr.BNO, dit'-e-thnd (from Lat, divide, 1 separate), 
tn Com., iB applied either to the money which is divided 
amongst the creditors of a bankrupt out of hia estate, 
or to the annual interest payable upou tho national 
debt and other public fuuila. 

Divination, itir'-in-ai'-uhtm (Lat. divinatio), a term 
applied generally to the various arts used in all ages 
for the discovery of things, secret or future, in a super¬ 
natural way. lu all ages, and among all natious, there 
has been exhibited a strange feeling of curiosity which 
has prompted mankind to look forward into futurity 
with the intention of penetrating its mysteries. Ori¬ 
ginally, these speculations were made by deep thought, 
by comparing the past with the present, ana by draw¬ 
ing careful inferences as to the probable course of 
events. Tho human mind did not, however, stop at 
this point, for the stroug desire to look into futurity 
led mankind to see presages of event# in things be¬ 
tween which and the object of anxiety no connection 
existed whatever. Every department of nature began 
to be consulted, as furnishing good or bad omens of 
human destiny. The feeling among ancient notions 
was, that if gods really existed, they cared for men; 
and if they cared for men, it wub only natural that 
they should send them signs of their will. From this 
Bentiment divination began to form a regular science, 
intimately allied to religion, and furnished with par¬ 
ticular laws and regulations, differing in character 
according to tlin degree of civilization attained by 
tho country in which it was established. Among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, divination was practised 
with great enthusiasm. In the must trivial matters 
of every-day life they saw something that had refer¬ 
ence to the future, or destiny, while their auguries and 
oracles formed the higher class of divination. The 
different systems of divination employed by the an¬ 
cients are very numerous. Acroniancy, or divining 
by tho air; Arithmomaney, or divining by means of 
numbers; Capnomancy, by the smoko of sacrifices; 
Chiromancy, by the lines in tho palmR of tin* hands; 
Hydromancy, by water; Pyromancy, by fire, &c., 
constitute only a few of the many methods in vogue. 
A number of superstitious customs in use at the pre¬ 
sent day evidently owe their origin to ancient forms 
of divination. Lncky and unlucky days were once 
considered very important matters of consideration; 
and even now, in commencing any undertaking, Friday 
is avoided by many persons in all ranks of society. It is 
also generally conceived that a wedding in May is un¬ 
lucky. A large number of omens are associated with 
what first happens to any one about to undertake any¬ 
thing. To stumble is always considered unltiokv; 
various lucky and unlueky signs are deduced from the 
number of certain birds— generally magpies—seen. 
A hare crossing the path is deemed unlucky; so is an 
old woman. Priests were formerly considered un¬ 
lucky, and the hunters of old, when they met a priest, 
coupled up their hounds and retired; there was no 
sport for them on that day. Many superstitions of 
this kind are associated with the snbjcot of love and 
marriage. The variable and unaccountable changes 
and chances connected with tho subtle passion no 
doubt fostered these, snd people drew conclusions 
from the most improbable sources. Tho methods by 
which people even vet endeavour to foretell a fhture 
husband or wife—happiness or misery—arc innume¬ 
rable. These customs vary in different localities, and 
are often restricted to certain days; such as the eve of 
St. Agues or Hallowe'en, the last night of October. 

limits ftlpBT, die-iae* (Lat. aitituu), in PoL, a 
term employed to denote the source of kingly power, 
and formerly used as an argument to maintain the 
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claim of monarobs to absolute and unqualified obadi 
enoe from their aahjeets. The monarch waa'fa ' " 
be the direct representative of Deity, to whom 
be was responsible for bis actions. This subject gave 
rise to much controversy in .England during the s' 




traced this divine right" to the primitive patriarchal 
sway,which waa the true Scriptural' idea; ethers to 
some supposed social contract, in which men gave up 
their natural rights in exchange for protection. The 
present king of Prussia, at his coronation recently, 
excited some surprise by asserting the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings. 

Diyimb Sbbvtcb, in Law, is applied to an obsolete 
mode of tenure, in which the tenants were obliged to 
perform some special divine service; as to sing so 
many maasea, distribute a certain sum in alms, &o. 

Diving- Dell, di'-ving (Sax. dyfan, to dive), a vessel, 
generally made of cast iron, by means of which persons 
can descend to a great depth under water, with alight 
inconvenience. It was probably invented about urn 
lfith century. In the time of Aristotle, divers used a 
kind of kettle; but the manner in which it was used iB 
not clearly described. In 1538, a diving-bell wes used 
by two Greeks at Toledo, in Spain. In shape this 
vessel appears to have been very like that of the 
modern diving-bell, Tho experimentalists let them¬ 
selves down underwater, with a burning light inside 
tiie bell, and rose up again without being wet, andwith 
the light still burning. The art was then now; for, 
according tn John Taisnier, the experiment was wit¬ 
nessed by Charles V. and a multitude of spectators, in 
urdev to test ite possibility. After the destruction of 
the Spanish armada, many of the ships were sunk off 
the island of Mull, on the western coast of Scotland. 
The Spanish prisoners had deolared that these vessels 
contained great riches; and this report excited much 
avarice, and tempted speculators to endeavour to Min 
tlio lost treasure. In one of these attempts, mane in 
IWio, a rough kind ol' diving-bell was used, but not 
successfully. In 1887, a person named Phipps, under 
the patronage of the duke of Albemarle, formed n 
project for searching and unloading a Spanish vessel 
sunk on the coast of Hispaniola. He descended by 
meuns of a diving-bell, and returned to England with. 
,C3i in.oOO, nhich he boil gathered from the wreck. 
Dr. Halley's bell was the first really practical and 
useful diving-bell. It was made of rood coated with 
lead, and contained about 80 cubic feet of air. It waa 
made in the form of a truncated cone, three feet in 
diameter at the top and five feet iu diameter at the 
base. In tho ton a clear glass was inserted, to let in 
the light. For the t urnosa of introducing fresh air, 
two barrels lined wiih lead were sunk alongside the 
hell. They were provided with hose and taps commu¬ 
nicating with tho interior of tho bell. The pressure of 
tlu-water forced the air, when required, iutotho vessel, 
and the impure air was allowed to escape through a 


the bell at some distance, and remain a considerable 
time in the sea. The man was supplied with air by 
means of a largo metal helmet with glass eyeholes. 
It waa supplied with air from tho bell by means of 
flexible tubes, Several ingenious improvements have 
been made upon Halley’s diving-bell at various times, 
the most important of which, perhaps, are those of 
Hmeaton, who first applied the bell to oparabtens of 
engineering. To Smeaton also belong! tho invention 
of tho modern cast-iron diving-bell. Tho first bell 
of this sort was used in the formation of Ramsgate 
harbour, in 1788: it weighed 60 ewt. The men inside 
the bell being powerless as to its motions, are obliged 
to oommunicate by meons of signals with those above. 
On account of tho facility with which water transmits 
sound, a stroke on the side of the bell can be easily 1 ■ 
heard by those on the turisoe. Taking foifantagew; 
this circumstance, it is generally arranged that one 
strobe means “more air," or "pump strong;" 1 two 
strokes, “ stand fast ;** three, “ hoist;*' four, “tower;*’ 
five, “more souths” att,“north;" seven,“front;” 
eight, “ back;'* nine, “ lower down tha banket}” ten, 
“hoist op tha bueket loaded," fto. 
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DmJrijrs-HoD, div-i'-ning (Lat. divine, I divine), 
a hazel twig oat in the form of a Y, by the aid of 
which certain persons, called downn t pretend to he 
able to diieover water or mineral veins. The rod ie 
held in a peculiar manner, and the dowser walks back¬ 
ward and forwards over the ground to be tried. As 
soon as be crosses or approaches a metallio vein or 
aqueous spring, the twig tarns towards it with a slow 
rotatory .motion. The superstition has not yet died 
out, and dowsers are common in Devon and Cornwall. 
Divinity. (Set Thnolooy.) 

Divisibility, div-iz-t-Ul'-e-te, the property pos¬ 
sessed by all bodies of being separsblo into parts. The 

S nestion as to whether matter is or is not infinitely 
ivisible, was formerly nraoh agitated among philoso- 

S hera. According to the nature of the atomic theory, 
ie queatidn is not of importance to science; but, from 
investigation made, there seems to be no limit to the 
divisibility of the most solid bodies. The diffusion of 
odours through the atmosphere shows the minute divi¬ 
sion of material particles; and the tinging of large 
quantities of fluid with minute .portions of colouring 
matter is an instance of the same. In the gilding of 
buttons, fivn grains of gold, which is applied as an 
amalgam with mercury, are allowed to eaoh groan. In 
this way a coating is left which must amount to the 
110,00(Mth or an inch. An ounce weight of silver gilt 
over with eight grains of gold has been drawn into a 
wire of 18,000 feet., covered throughout its entire length 
with gold. Iu the theory of numbers, the term divisi¬ 
bility indicates the capability of nny number being 
divided by another without remainder. 

DIVISION, div-iz'-zhnn (Lat. diridtre, to divide).—In 
Mil., an army which is nnder a general officer, known 
M the commander-in-chief, is always divided into two 
or more divisions, each undor the command of a gene¬ 
ral officer. Each division is ngain subdivided into 
brigades, and each brigade is composed of about four 
regiments or battalions. A division consists of all urms 
of the service,—cavalry, infantry, and artillery. 

Division, In 1‘metical Mua., implies a course of 
notes running into each other in such a manner as to 
form one connected chain of sounds; in Vocal Mua. 
it is applied to n single syllable. Thu singing or playing 
a passage of this Kind is culled riimmu/ a din'tmn. 
With theoretical musicians it signifies the divisions of 
the intervals of the octave. 

Division, ono of the principal mleB of arithmetic. 
By this operation can bo determined how often one 
quantity is contained in another. There arc three 
numbers omployed in division : the ilrst is called the 
divisor, the second the dividond, and the third the 
quotient. The dividend is the nnmber to be divided j 
the divisor, that by which the dividend is to be divided; 
and the quotient, the result. Both divisor and quotient 
are foetore of the dividend. Division may, therefore, 
be defined as tho operation of finding the second factor 
of a given quantity when the first is gi veu. It is divided 
into two cusses,—arithmetical division and algebraical 
division. In arithmetical division, when tho numbers 
nre expressed in the scale of tens, the following is the 
mode of working t—On tho left-hand side ol’ the divi¬ 
dend is written the divisor, separating them by a line. 
Beginning with the highest order ot units of the divi¬ 
dend, tho lower orders ore passed over mi til the fewest 
number of figures is found that will contain the divisor; 
it is next determined how many times the divisor is 
contained in these figures, and tho number is written 
on the other side of too dividend, beginning from the 
left, forthe first figure of the quotient. The divisor is 
then multiplied by this figure of the quotient, and the 
product placed naffer tho figures of the dividend used, 
and subtracted from them, and the next figure of the 
dividend is brought down to the remainder. The 
number of times the divisor is contained in the result 
forms the second figure of the quotient. The opera¬ 
tion w eontmned till all the figures of the dividend ore 
ntedi tha fftisl result is the quotient sought. If tho 
final remadnder is 0, the division is said to be exact, or 
tne dividend. contains tho divisor an exact number of 
tunes. Arithmetical division is also performed in vary¬ 
ing scales, either in terms, ordinary fractional units, or 
in the varying scales of commerce. If the numbers U> 
be divided are fractions, they will be either vulgar or 
decimal. In vulgar fractions, dividend and divisor are 
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first reduced to simple fractions, if one or both ere 
mixed fractions; the terms of the divisor are then 
inverted, and the dividend multiplied by the resulting 
fraction. The preinct is the fractional quotient, which 
is reduced to its lowest terns, or sometimes to a whole 
number, by the raise for the transformation of frac¬ 
tions. As an example:—Divide 

6J by 2*; 6 J <= Y and 2J « VI 
henoe the quotient is equal to 

48 xf a 301 
8 x IS 120 

which cannot be reduced to lower terms. In the divi¬ 
sion of decimal fractions, the dividend and divisor ore 
written down ob whole numbers, as many 0’s being 
added to the dividend as may be necessary. The divi¬ 
sion is performed as in whole numbers, continuing the 
process to any desired extent, or till a remainder is 
round equal to ft. A number of decimal places, equal 
to the number of decimal places in which the dividend 
exceeds the divisor, is then marked off the right hand 
of the quotient. If there are not enough in the 
quotient, 0 'b are prefixed till the requisite number ie 
obtained: tho result is the quotient. When the num¬ 
bers are expressed <n any of tho varying commercial 
scales, as pounds, c 1 'CwKfs, and pence, two cases may 
arise; iirst, when c dividend is expressed in tho 
varying scale, and 1; n divisor in the scale of tons; and 
second when the dividend and divisor aro expressed 
in varying scales. When the divisor is expressed in 
tho seals of tons, the quotient is in the same scale 
ns the dividend. The following is tho rule adopted 
Divide tho number of units of the highest order in the 
dividend by tho divisor; the quotient will be the number 
of units of tho same order in tho quotient sought. 
Multiply the remainder by the nnmber of units ortho 
next lower order which make one of this order, and to 
the product add tho number of units of the next lower 
order in tho given number; divide this sum by the 
divisor, and the quotient will be the number of unite 
of this order in tho quotient Bought. This operation is 
continued till the lowest order of tho scale is reached, 
and the result is the quotient sought. Thus, let it be 
required to divide £25, 8«.6 U. by 3, the operation is as 
follows 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

8 ) 25 8 6(880 
24 

1 

20 

28 

27 

1 

12 

18 

18 


The operation mav, however, be much simplified in 
practice. When both dividend and divisor are ex¬ 
pressed in varying scales, it is necessary that both 
should bo reduced to the same unit, and the quotient 
is oonsequontly expressed in the scale of tens. As an 
instance, divide £25. IDs. 9 d. by 18s. lid. If both are 
reduced to pence, they stand £25.10s. 94. » 0,1204,/ 
and 13s. 114. = 2274.; whence, 

m 27, the quotient required. 

In Alg., division is arranged nnder three heads:—First, 
the division of monomials, where, in order to get the 
co-effioient of the quotient, the co-efficient of the divi¬ 
dend is divided by tfleoo-effioient of the divisor. After 
this, all the letters which enter the dividend and divi¬ 
sor are written, an exponent being given to eadh squid 
to the excess of its exponent in the dividend over that 
in the divisor. The result ie the quotient sought. If 
the signs of the dividend and divisor are alike, the sign 
is plus (+1; if they are unlike, it will be winus (—). 
The second division of algebraical division include* 
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toe division of a polynomial fay a monomial. In this i 
ease each term of the polynomial is divided separately’ 
by the divisor. The algebraic sunn of the separate re¬ 
sult* is the quotient. The third division is the division 
of polynomials. Both dividend and divisor are arranged 
with reference to the aarne leading letter. The met 
term on the left of the dividend is then divided by the 
first term on the left of the divisor, and the quotient 
forma the first term of the quotient. The divisor is 
then multiplied by the term of the quotient found, and 
the product subtracted from the dividend for the first 
remainder. The first remainder is then divided by the 
first term of the divisor for the second term of the 
quotient. The divisor is multiplied by this term of the 
quotient, and the product subtracted from the first 
remainder to males the second remainder. The opera¬ 
tion is continued till a remainder is found whose first 
term is not exactly divisible by the first term of the 
divisor. The operation of the division of polynomials 
may sometimes be shortened by various methods. 
Among these may be mentioned rgatketie division, 
which is applicable when the dividend and divisor lire 
homogeneous, and contain only two letters. In The 
divirion of radicals, the process depends upon reducing 
, the radicals to equivalent ones of the same degree. A 
number may also tie divided by another by subtracting 
the logarithm ol' the divisor from the logarithm of the 
dividend: the number corresponding to too remainder 
in the logarithmic table is the quotient required. 

Division, in Log., is the separating a tiling into 
several parts or ideas. Logicians distinguish three 
kinds of division :—1. ’When the genus or kiud is 
divided by its Bpecies or differences; 2. when a thing 
is divided into several classes l>y opposite accidents; 
and 8. when the accidents tliemBelves arc divided ac¬ 
cording to thesubjects in which they inhere. The laws 
of division are,—1. That it bo full and adequate,— 
that is, that the members of it entirely exhaust the 
whole thing divided; 2. that tho members of the divi¬ 
sion be opposite; 3. that one member of the division 
be not contained in tho other, so that the other may 
be afflrmed-of it; 4. the division should not he into 
too many or too general parts; and C. the members, 
unless the subject require it, should not be too 
unequal. 

Division of Ltaors, iu Pol. Eo., is applied to that 
necessary division of occupations which is u consequence 
of man's hving in society. In that rude state of society- 
in which there is no division of labour, every man 
endeavours to simply by bis own industry his wants us 
they oocur. “ When he is hungry, he goes to the forest 
to hunt; when his coat is riorn ont, lie clothes himself 
with the shin of tho first large auimtti he kills; and 
when his hot begins to go to ruin, he repairs it as well 
as he can with the trees and the turf that are nearest ] 


to it." Bat as men came to live in society, they found 
that one person could produce more by confining his 
attention to only a few objects than by carrying on 
a great many. Their wants, too, gradually increased; 
and as the means of supplying these could only be 
obtained through labour, they were naturally led to 
seek the greatest amount of production from the least 
expenditure of labour. Hence the principle of division 
of labour is the very foundation of any social system, 


expenditure ox labour, nonce tne principle ta division 
of labour is the very foundation of any social system, 
and must have existed from very early times; but it 
remained for political economy to discover its nature, 
uses, and results. Adam Smith was the first to point 
out definitely the great importance of this principle. 
** The greatest improvement,” he says, "in the pro- 
dnetive powers of labour, and the greater part of the 
skill, dexterity, and judgment with which itis anywhere 
directed or applied, seem to have been the effects of 
the division of labour." He instances the trade of a 
pin-maker, in which, he says, ** one man draw* out the 
wire, another straights it, a third cutB it, a fourth 
points it, a fifth grinds it at the top for rcoriving the 
mad. To make the head require* two or three distinct 
operations; to put it on is a peenliar business; to 
whiten the phis n another; it is even a trade by itself 
to pnt them into the paper; and the importantburi- 
neee of making a pin is in this manner divided into 
about eighteen distinct operations." In a small roanu- 
fhetory, no says, where only ten persons were engaged, 
tiier could make upwards of 46,000 pins a day, or 
4,800 each, finch has been the progress of improva- 


I meat since his day, that each person can now produce 
I more than double that number. The great increase of 
the quantity of work produced in consequence of top, 
division of labour is owing, ho says, “ to three different 
circumstances i first, to the increase of dexterity to 
every particular workman; secondly to the eating of 
the time which ie commonly lost in peering from ass 
■pedes of work to another; end lastly, to the invention 
or a great number of machines, which facilitate and 
abridge labour, and enable ana man to do the work of 
many." As it is the power of exohanging that loads 
to the division of labour, so the amount of labour, and 
consequently the extent of division, most always bo 
limited bv toe extent of the market. If there were no 
means of exchanging, men would be obliged to provide 
everything that they require for themselves. Henee 
it is, that in populous cities trades are subdivided to a 
much greater extent than iu villages or country parte; 
and benee, too, the advantages to be derived mom tho 
division of labour can only be reaped in their fail ex¬ 
tent where there is a great power of exchanging or an 
extensive market. Another important consequence of 
the division of labour, and ono which Adam Smith, 
though ho lias alluded to it, has not prominently stated, 
is the power possessed by every country of evening; 
itself to a certain extent of its natural oretsequired 
advantages, which is called the territorial’ division of 
labour. Nature seems to have intended to unite, by 
mutual depeudeuce, all the countries of toe world into 
one commercial family. For this purpose, different 
districts or countries have different products and. 
capacities; so that some ore more particularly acaoteis 
for carrying on some branches of labour, and others 
for others; and the full advantages of which can only 
be reaped by free intercourse between the different 
nations. The commerce of one country with another 
is merely an extension of that division of labour by 
which so many benefits ere conferred on the human 
race. By means of mutnal intercourse, mankind are 
enabled to distribute their labour as best fits the genius. 
of euck particular country and people j aud the indus¬ 
try of the whole is thus rendered incomparably more 
productive. There is another feature of this question, 
which it is necessary to glance at, and that is, tho 
effect of this minute subdivision of labour upon tho- 
workmen themselves. Some hold that it reduces men 
to the character of mere organized machines, and 
affords them no scope for mental development. This, 
however, we do not believe to bo tho cose. Man's- 
mental condition is principally dependent upon top 
circumstances by whieh be is surrounded and tho per* 
sons with whom he associates. Barely does his occu¬ 
pation, especially if it be of a manual kind, exert great 
influence upon «. In rural districts, where employ¬ 
ments are less divided than iu large cities, we do not 
find that the people hi the former ogee display mere 
intelligence than the hitter, but the reverse; the fre¬ 
quent intercourse among their fellows, and toe great 
variety of ifajects that are constantly exciting the at¬ 
tention of the city man, giving him a greatly superior 
mental training to the other. But we believe a diririom 
of labour to be good for man, tfecauseit is inseparably 
connected with civilization; for, if tne one ie benefi¬ 
cial, so of necessity mast bo the othor. .... 

Division o> Time. —The length of sounds in Mas. in 
regulated by dividing the time occupied in the per¬ 
formance of any given melody or harmony into regular 
portions called measures. In order to illustrate this 
more olearly, we will take a straight line aud divide to 
into eqnal porticos,—the straight lino to represent too 
time of the melody, end each division to constitute a 
measure or bar. The time must be leant equal by 
motions of the bandin'foot. Fresuming toe true time 
of a crotchet to be known, we will sappoae toe bar to 
be subdivided into four crotchet* (as in common time), 
when the half iff toe measure wtil of oourso be two 
crotchets; therefore, toe band or foot being raised, wo 
put it down for the first note, raise it with the third, 
and lower it again to commence the next bar. Time is 
to mush) what rhythm is to poetry, and cannot be too 
rigidly observed. 

Diruon, die-i'-ser* one of toe future iff' tfae divi- 
dernl,—the factor fay Which toe dividend it divided. 
Divisors of a number are these numbers by which it ta 
exactly divisibls. Thus, I, 2, 8, 4, 9, and. 12 arc 
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divisors of 12, because 12 may be divided by each of 
them without n remainder. 

{See C-BSALWiriA.) 

DlvotioE, di-vore' (Lat. dlvortium, from divert,o, I 
turn away or separate), denotes a separation by law of 
husband and wile ; and is either a divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii (front tho bond of marriage), or a menua et 
thoro (from bed and board), the inarr.,' ge in the former 
case being dissolved, but not so in the latter, the par¬ 
ties being only debarred from living together. Accord- 
ing to tho law of Moses, “ when a man hath taken a 
wife and married her, and it come to pass that she And 
no favour in his cvos because he hath found some un¬ 
clean ness in her; then Jet him write her a bill of divorce¬ 
ment, and give it in her hand, and send her out of liis 
house."—(l)icnt, xxiv. 1.) Alter ninety davs the wife 
might marry again •, bnt after sho had contracted a 
second marriage, though slio should be again divorced, 
her former husband might not take her again to be his 
wife. The like lax notions on the subject of marriage 
appear to have prevailed generally in the Hast at that 
early period ; and oven at the present day, as among the 
A rubs, a husband can divorce his wife ou the slightest 
occasion; BurcUiardt mentioning that he had seen 
Arabs,not more than forty-live years of age, who were 
known n> have had more Humility wives. Tho Mnhom- 
medan law allows of a separation by mutual consent, 
giving the wife the right ot rotuiniug'lier marriage por¬ 
tion unless she agrees to relinquish u part of it as tho 
price of tiio scpariitiou. They nre permitted to sepa¬ 
rate and reunite Iwieo; bnt, alter the third divorce, he 
cannot agnin receive her until she has been married 
»nd divorced by another. Among the Hindoos and 
Chinese, the notions are still more lax on this subject, 
and a husband may divorce bis wife upon the slightest 
grounds, or ci en without assigning any reason. A inong 
the causes Hint wo considered to justify separatum are 
loquaciousness or quarrelsomeness on the part of the 
Wife. The laws of the several Grecian slates regarding 
divorce differed greatly from each oilier . in some it 
was permitted ou slight grounds; m others the laws 
were stringent regarding xt. At Athens divorce was 
permitted on alight causes, hut not without giving n 
bill containing tho reasons for it, fo lie approved, if 
objected to, by the chief archon. At Sparta, divorces 
seem to have been very rare, lly the early laws of 
Borne, the husband was not allowed to divorce Ins wile 
without just cause.; ns for adultery, druukenmiess, 
counterfeiting his keys, or poisoning Ins children. 
Other causes were afterwards added, nnd at length 
divorces took place on very frivolous pretexts, und the 
women enjoyed the same' liberty «b the men. Hence 
Augustus introduced a law enacting additional ceremo¬ 
nies in obtaining a divorce, and requiring the presence 
Of seven witnesses, before whom the marriage contract 
should ho tom. By the Theodosian code, among the 
causes for which a hqgbnnd could divorce liis wife, were, 
adultery; the being a witch ora murderess; commit¬ 
ting sacrilege j violating sepulchres, or buying or sell¬ 
ing one free-born to slavery; favouring thieveB and 
robbers; frequenting Bights or theatres, or feeding 
with strangers against the wishes of her husband; the 
being privy with those that plot against the state, or 
dealing falsely or offering blows. If the wife could 
prove the h.isband guilty of any of these crimes, she 
also was at liberty to leave him; but could not marry 
ngsin until after tho expiry of one year, whereas the 
husband might marry again immediately. Volun¬ 
tary divorces were abolished by one of the novel* of 
Justinian, but were afterwards revived by another 
novel under the emperor Justin, nnd tho practice is 
understood to have continued in the Eastern empire 
down to Hie Otli nr 10th century, when it was finally 
■ubdurd by the influence of Christianity. The Scrip¬ 
ture doctrine on tins subject is enunciated by our 
Saviour, when lie says, “ Have yo not read that ho who 
made them at the beginning made them male and 
female; and said, for this cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and 
they twain shall lie one flesh." “What, therefore, 
(iod hath joined together, let not man put asunder." 

“ Moses, because of the hardness of your hearts, suf¬ 
fered you to put awoy your wives; but from the begin¬ 
ning u was not so; and I say unto you, Whosoever 
•box! put away his wife except it be for fornication, and 
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shall marry another, coinmittoth adultery; and whoso 
marrieth her who is put away doth commit adultery." 
—(Mstt.xix.e-®.) Our Saviour** deolarhtiou naturally 
became the foundation of the law of divorce in all Chris¬ 
tian countries; and after marriage was raised to the dig¬ 
nity of a sacrament by Pope Innocent III-, in 1215, the 
ecclesiastical courts claimed the sole jurisdiction over it. 
The papal canon law regarded the bond of marriage ob 
indissoluble, but allowed a divorce a men*a et thoro 
for five causes; via., adultery, impotency, cruelty, 
infidelity, and mqreesus rcUgionit. The Church, how¬ 
ever, assumed to itself a power to grant dispensations 
for absolute divorces. The principle of the canon law, 
not admitting of an absolute dissolution of the marriage 
contract for any cause whatever, governed the ecclesi¬ 
astical law of this country. A divorce was only a 
judicial separation a men*a et thoro, not allowing either 
of the parties to marry again during the lifetime of the 
other. An individual, however, ir able to incur the 
expense, might, after a sentence of divorce a mensa 
et thoro, pronounepd by the ecclesiastical court, by 
obtaining an act of parliament, procure a suspension 
of the law, and, by legislative interference, obtain a 
dissolution of his marriage. There wero certain causes, 
however, which were regarded os nullifying marriage 
and justifying a div- rce a vinculo matrimunii; us, a pre¬ 
vious marriage r • subsisting, or affinity within the 
prescribed degree -he sentence in such a case being 
declaratory only t!.i> l themarriagewasorigiuallynnlland 
vu id. The law of England granted judicial separation 
only on the grounds of adultery orcruetty; and the effect 
of it was to place the woman in the mime position as a 
femme sole, enabling her to hold and deal with pro¬ 
perty free from the cont rol of her husband ; and in the 
case of the man, relieving him from all obligation to 
support his wile. Hy act 20 & 2J Viet. c. H 5, an entire 
change was effected in the law of divorce in England, 
and a court instituted with exclusive jurisdiction in 
matters matrimonial, and with authority, iu certain 
eases, to decree the dissolution of a marriage. The 
entire jurisdiction, therefore, previously exercised by 
the ecclesiastical courts m mutters of divorce, was 
transferred to this court under the name of the Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes (tee next article); 
and sentence of judicial separation (having the same 
effect os a divorce « victim et thoro) may be obtained 
cither by the husband or wife on tho ground of adultery, 
or cruelty, or desertion withoutenuse for twoyears nud 
upwards.' This court has also the power of dissolving 
a iiuirringe on a petition presented by the husband, 
setting forth that bis wife bad been guilty of adultery, 
or on a petition by a wife 'bn the ground that her hue- 
band had been guilty of incestuous adultery, or of 
adultery with cruelty, or adultery with desertion for 
two years or upwards. It is the duty of the court not 
only to satisfy itself as to the facts' alleged, but also 
whelbor or not the petitioner has been in any manner 
accessory to or conniving at the adultery, or has con¬ 
doned the same; and shall oIbo inquire into any counter 
charge which may bo made against the petitioner. In 
any of these eases, or if there is reason to believe that 
Hie petition is presented or prosecutedin collusion with 
either of the respondents, then the court shsil dismiss 
the said petition. The court may also, if it sees fit, 
order the husband to secure to the wife such gross or 
annual Bum of money for any term not exceeding her 
own life, as it may deem reasonable in the circum¬ 
stances. It can also allow damages, if asked for, against 
the adulterer, and may also order him to pay the costs 
of the proceedings. It has also the power to declare 
in what manner sncli damages are to be paid or ap¬ 
plied, and to direct that the whole, or any part thereof, 
shall be settled for the beneff t of tbe children, if any, 
of the marriage, or as a provision for the maintenance 
of the wife. It may also make such provisions as it 
may deem proper with respeot to the custody, main¬ 
tenance, and education of the chHdrenof the marriage; 
and may, if it shall think fit, direct proper proceedings 
to be taken for placing such children under the protec¬ 
tion of the court of Chancery. If the wits who has 
been guilty of adultery is entitled to any property, 
either in possession or reversion, the court may, if it 
think proper, order such settlement as it may deem 
reasonable to be made of such property, or any part 
thereof, for the benefit of the innocent party, and of 
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the children of the marriage, or either of them, Bit her 
party may appeal from a decision of the judge ordinary 
to the full oofirt, end. either party dissatisfied with the 
decision of the Bill eonrt on any petition ibr the dissa- 
lution of * marriage may, within three month* after 
the pronouncing thereof, appeal therefrom to t ho House 
of Lords, if then sitting, or vritbiu fourteen days after 
its nest meeting. Every decree for a divorce i* thus a 
decree tiui, and not absolute till after the expiration of 
not less thau three monthe, within which time it shall 
be lawful for any person toshowcauBe why such decree 
should not be made Dual. After the decree has become 
final, it shall be lawful for the respective parties thereto 
to marry again', ns if the prior marriage hud been dia> 
solved by death; but it ut provided that “ noclergvman 
in holy orders of the united church of England aud 
Ireland shall he compelled to solemnize the marriage of 
snv person whose former marriage may have been dis¬ 
solved on the ground of bis or lier adultery, or shall he 
liable to any suit, penalty, or censure, for solemnising, 
or refusing to aolcmuise, the marriage of any such per¬ 
son." The law of Scotland on this subject differs mate¬ 
rially from that of England. According to the former, 
if the husband should either abandon liia family, or 
turn his wife out of doors, or by barbarous treatment 
endanger her lito, or render her condition quite un¬ 
comfortable, the judge will, on proper proof, authorize 
a separation a men** et tkoro , and nwurd a separate 
alimony to her, suitable to her husband’s fortune, to 
take place from the time oftho separation, and tooou- 
tmue till there shall be either a reconciliation between 
the purlics or :v sentence of divorce. Actions of di¬ 
vorce were formerly brought before t he Supreme Com¬ 
missary court of Edinburgh; but by not of parliament 
in 1830, they were removed to the jurisdiction of the 
court of Session j and questions of I act connected with 
such cases may, nt the discretion of the court, be tried 
by jury. The grounds of divorce aro two: adultery, 
•and wilful desertion, tbo latter of which must have con- 
tiuued for four years. The pursuer must also swear 
that the action is not carried on by collusion. The 
offending parties caunot intermarry. The effect of a 
decree of divorce is, that the offending party forfeits 
all benefit which might accrue to him or her from t he 
marriage. In Franco, before the revolution of 17113, 
marriage was, tti accordance with the principles of the 
canon law, held to he indissoluble; but after that 
evept very lax notions prevailed on this subject, and 
divorces were permitted on very slight grounds. The 
Code Napoleon greatly restricted this liberty, but 
allowed a divorce to either party on the ground of 
adultery, outrageous ill-usage, and some other causes. 
In Holland, divorce a e inoiuo matrimonii is obtainable 
on the ground of adultery or desertion. In the different 
states of America the laws are by no means uniform on 
this subject. In several of them no divorce is granted 
but by special act of the legislature; but generally, 
divorce a vinculo may bo granted by courts of justice 
for adultery. In most of tbe states, in addition to 
adultery, intolerable ill-usage or wilful dosertion (m 
some for seven, iu others for three years), will form 
grounds for a divorce a vinculo matrimonii. 

Divosos and Matbimohial Count is a coun in¬ 
stituted by act 30 A 21 Viet. c. 85, for trying matrimo¬ 
nial causes, and granting decrees of divorce, which had 
been formerly under the jurisdiction of the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts. The judges of this court are, the lord 
chancellor, the lurd chief justice of the court of Queen's 
Bench, the lord chief justice of the court of Common 
Fleas, the lord ehief baron of the court of Exchequer, 
the senior puisne judge for the time of the three last- 
mentioned courts, .and the judge of her Majesty’s 
court of Probate, the last of whom to be the judge 
ordinary. By 23 A 84 Tict. c. I'M, the powera of the 
judge ordinary were much extended, so that he may 
now alone pronounce a decree of divorce, a power 
which was at first reposed in the whole court. (See 
Drroacs.) 

Do, do, the name of the first note of the natural 
major diatonic scale. It has been long since substituted 
far that of at, which was employed by Guido, the latter 
monosyllable being rejected os too hard and rough. 

Docirg, do-se’-t* (Ur. dvkein. to seem), an heretical 
Sect that sprung up very shortly after tbe foundation 
of the Christian religion. As their name implies, they 
633 



dom was formed in 1758, at Liverpool. At nearly a 
the most important ports and harbours in Britain 
now there are several extensive and commonions wet 


doeks. Wet docks arc usually surrounded by quay 
or wharf walls of solid masonry or brick-work, and 
arc entered by means of a look, having two gates, 
usually in two folding leaves each : this arrangement, 
in muny places, enables vessels to outer or go out 
a considerable time before or after high wuter. Book 
gates, till late years, were opened aud shut by means 
of chains worked by hand, either by capstans or 
winders; hydraidio machinery is, however, now mnoh 
used. Tbo principal docks iu the world are those 


of London, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. In London, 
the Commercial dock, sifuuted at liothcrhithe, has 
an area of nearly 50 acres, four-fifths of which arc 
water: it is principally used in the coru and tim¬ 
ber trade. The tVest-lndia docks extend across the 


Isle of Dogs, and consist of two portions,—the im¬ 
port dock and tbe export dock; they are both 880 
yards in length, and between 130 mid 170 yards in 
width. The Eust-Tndia docks are situated at Black- 


wall, bekiw the entrance to tbo Wcst-India docks; the 
area of extent, is 30 acres, and they aro divided into 
the loading aud unloading docks, The London docks, 
at Wupping, were finished in 1805 ; they cover a spaco 
of 28 acres, and have extensive warehouses for wine 
and tobacco. St. Eatheriue's docks, situated between 
the London docks aud the Tower, were finished iu 1628; 
their area is 21 acres, and they are divided into two 
portions, capable of receiving vessels of 800 tons bur¬ 
den : only 11 acres <T the space arc water, the refit 
being taken up with *large warehouses and extensive 
quays. The Victoria docks arc situated on the Flais- 
tow marshes, on the north side at tbe Thames, imme¬ 
diately below the East and West India docks; they 
comprise a half-tide basin of 10 acres, an inner dock 
of 71 acres, and a portion (12 acres) of tbe canal in¬ 
tended to intersect the esstern lands of tbe company. 
Some very large warehouses arc attached to these 
docks, used chiefly for the storing of tobacco. lathe 
following table will be found a nearly correct statement 
of tbe number and arcus of the docks in Great Britain, 
including those looks or entrance-basins provided with 
gates, at a number of the principal porta :*— 


London ....28 

Liverpool .38 

Birkenhead, belonging to the Liver¬ 
pool corporation . 4 

Bristol . 4 

Hull, exclusive of timber-ponds ...... 7 

Great Grimsby. g 

Hartlepool.' I 

West Hartlepool, inclusive of tim¬ 
ber-ponds . 3 

River Wear . 2 

River Tyne... 4' 

Laith . 3 

Dundee, partly unformed.. 4 

Aberdeen .. 1 
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Fnr further Information concerning the dock* of Great 
Britain tee McCulloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary." 
Docks are generally the property of large companies, 
and as their management is costly, they require to be 
supported by those vessels using them: this it done 
by levying rates, powers being granted by the note of. 
parliament authorizing the construction of the various 
docks. Sometimes dock dues are levied on vessels iu 
bulb according to tonnage, and sometimes according 
to the nature or value of the goods.— Rtf. Chambers’ 
Lneyelopadia. 

Dock, the common name for some species of Bumex 
(which err). 

I>ooe, tho inclosed space, nsnally surrounded with 
an iron railing or chevaux dt frite, in which a prisoner 
is placed during his trial. 

Docx W assarts, orders for the removal of goods 
stored or warehoused in the several docks. Tho orders 
are granted by the proper persons appointed at docks, 
iu favour of any one for whom the importer applies.' 
The rules laid down by the various dock companies 
cloeely resemble each other, and are very strictly at¬ 
tended to. Unless the rales am eomoUed with, goods 
will not be delivered up. Warrants can be obtained 
for a whole or part of a cargo; and a warrant can also 
he divided into smaller warrants, ami these may be 
assigned j a warrant may also he assigned by n holder. 
If a warrant is lost, a fresh warrant is not granted till 
theitrst warrant is advertised; and before it is granted 
the holder is obliged to enter into an agreement with 
the company to indemnify them in cose of any future 
loss. 

Dornr, Docqitrr.T, or DoQritT, daV-et (Welsh 
ticlf i*>), is a brief summary, or abridged entry of any 
document or instrument, on a small piece of paper or 
parohment. It is chiefly used in lawjdeereesincliiuicery, 
and other legal instruments, being thus docketed for 
purposes of reference. Attestations or declarations 
annexed towritten instruments are also called dockets, 
especially snch as are done by a notary. A docket is 
also a ticket or direction tied to goods. 

Dockyards, yard* or magazines situated near 
large harbours, for the purpose of containing all kinds 
of naval stores, timber, kc„ together with all the 
materials requisite for tho building and repairing of 
ships. Before tho reign of Henry Will, there were 
in ithcr arsenals nor dockyards belonging to the crown; 
hut. to that monarah belongs tho credit of having first 
founded a regular navy , by the establishment of dock¬ 
yards, and the formation of a board consisting of 
certain commissioners. The first dockyard erected in 
his reign was that of Woolwich. Those of Portsmouth, 
Deptford, Chatham, and fthoernpa* followed. Plymouth, 
and afterwards Pembroke, are more recent ly-formed 
dockyards. All of these establishments have slips in 
which now ships are built, sheds and dry docks for 
repairing vessols, and all tho requisites tor rigging aud 
titling them oat for sea. Hout-building aud mast* 
making are also carried on; aud in some cases blocks, 
ropes, and sails are made and anchors forged. A bnef 
description of several of the roval dookyarda may give 
a general idea of their usefulness. Portsmouth dock¬ 
yard is considered the great naval arsenal of England, 
and the head-quarters of the British navy. It is by 
far the largest of the royal dockyards; and its contra] 
station with regard to the opposite const of France, 
its safe and extensive harbour, and splendid auuhor- 
ugo at Spithead, all combine to give it prominence, 
’the wharf-wall of the dockynrd on the western 
side ot the harbour is 3,000 feet in length; tho 
mean depth may be 2,000 feet, and it incloses an area 
of more than 100 acres. Within the yard are several 
large basins with dry dorks, double docks for frigates, 
buuding-KUps, lie., attached to them. On tho north¬ 
east side is a row of storehouses, 600 feet in length; 
***“ , B wnUh-wCHt side the rigging-house and sail-loft, 
■WO feet long. There are two hemp-houses and two 
sen-storehouses, extending 800 feet; while the ropo- 
hotise, tarrmg-honse, and other buildings connected 
with the ropery, are on the same largo scale. Besides 
theso, there are saw-mills, a giganticsmithery, an iron- 
mill, a copper-mill, a oopper-refinerv, in winch all tho 
old copper token from ship-' bottoms is melted and 
rolled; and aU the holts, gudgeons, and other articles 
Of copper used in the navy. cast there. Oouneoted 
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with the dockyard is a naval college, established in 
1729, and a naval architectural school, the professor of 
which has the charge and keeps the rate of all the 
chrunoraetenhelonging to the navy which may not be 
in use. Woolwich dockyard presents, a frontage of 
3,(180 feet to the river, to which may be added 180 feet 
more timber-grove. The breadth is veiy irregular, 
but is estimated at between 250 and 900 teet. It has 
two docks with entrance from the river, and one dock 
with an entrance foam a large bssm. There are also 
three large and two smaller building-slips, besides a 
boat-pond. Woolwich dockyard is more looked upon 
as a building-yard than as a store; but it is very com¬ 
plete in all the usual appendages of artificers’workshops, 
storehouses, offices, &o. One of the four divisions of 
marines are stationed at Woolwich,whore their barracks 
are situated. Deptford dockyard has a front wall 
facing the Thames, about 1,700 feet in length, and has 
an area of about 30 acres. It has three large slips, 
two smaller ones, and three dry docks. Its principal 
use is in repairing vessels. Through its proximity to 
London, however, it has beoomo the general magazine 
of stores and necessaries for the fleet. The principal 
stores consist of small cordage, canvas, and ships’ soils, 
beds, hair for bods, hammocks, slops, and marine 
clothing; anchors under the weight, of about seventy- 
five hundred,—all mb, >■ that size being made in the 
queen’s dockyards. .mouth possesses one of the 
finest harhours in the world, able to contain in perfect 
safety at their moorings more than a hundred sail of 
the line. The dockyard, however, has only one basin ; 
hut it is not only a good building ami repairing yard, 
but a good reiltting yard. All the dockyards are under 
tho control of the Admiralty; and each is governed 
by a set of officers, who are responsible to that de¬ 
partment. Iu several dockyards there are arrange¬ 
ments connected with the storing of guuB and ammu¬ 
nition. In tho estimates for 1860-61, the cost of 
materials for ship-building aud steam machinery was 
mt down at 4!3,<KH),iH)0; the wages to workmen and 
abourers ut 4;] ,400,000; and tho salaries to offioers, 
clerks, Ac., at 41130,000.. 

Doc ward Battamows. —In the year 1817 the 
workmen of the various dockyards were enrolled into 
a corps for tho defence of the yards, aud a certain 
number of them were trained to the use of the large 
guns; so that each of the battailous has artillery at¬ 
tached to it. ICuch corps is formed of clerks, artisans, 
and labonreis. The colonel is a naval ollicer, and com¬ 
missions are given to tho others. This valuable body 
of men is regularly drilled, the mon receiving remune¬ 
ration for time lost iu drilling. Sergeants and cor¬ 
porals of marines usually superintend the drilling. The 
uniform consists of blue frock-coats and trowsers, 
and a helmet. At first the enlistment in the dockyard 
battalions was voluntary, but now it is compulsory. 
Tho service, however, is very popular, and the list, is 
well lilted. When first enrolled, in 1847, the battalions 
numbered fl,00o men; and an item appeared in the 
estimates of £ 20,000 for their training and exorcise. 

Doctor, dold-ior (Lat. doctor, from doeeo, I teach), 
properly signifies a teacher or instructor, one so skilled 
in his particular art or science as to be able to com¬ 
municate it to others. It is generally believed to have 
been first adopted os a distinctive title in the 12th cen¬ 
tury, and to hare originated with the university of 
Bologna. The university of Paris followed immediately 
after, and, in 1145, conferred the degree of doctor in 
divinity on Peter Lombard. In England the degree of 
dnotor was not introduced into the universities till the 
reign of John or Henry III. In modern times the 
title of dootor forms generally the highest degree in 
the faculties of theology, law, and medicine. In 
Germany, the title of doctor in philosophy has been 
substituted for the older title of master, which is still 
retained in this country. The universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge also confer the degree of doctor in 
musio. As to the eonditioua aud qualifications neces¬ 
sary to obtain this degree, see the aooonnts of tho 
different universities in other parts of this work. 

Doctor is Music, a musician upon whom tho de¬ 
gree of doctor has been conferred by some university. 
Tho name of the first professor to whom this title was 
granted not being clearly known, the date of its origin 
[in England cannot be dearly demonstrated. According 
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to Anthonv Wood, it mi Amt instituted in tbs reign 
of Henry TT.; while Spelman Axes its foundation in 
that of John. By the qualifications formerly required 
of a candidate for either a doctor's or a bachelor's de¬ 
gree, it is clearly shown that music was considered a 
purely speculative science. No importance was attri- 
tmfed to skill in composition; the ability of reading 
and expounding Boethius was received as a much 
higher criterion of scientific acquisition than the finest 
specimen of inventive harmony and melody. By the 
more modern statutes, however, higher qualifications 
are rendered necessary ; the candidate being' required 
by them to submit for the inspection of the musical 
professor a composition in eight vocal parts, with in¬ 
strumental accompaniments. 

Doctobs’ Comoro, or Contxm or Cimum, is 
a college, or “ common-house,” founded by Dr. 11 ar- 
vey, dean of the Arches, about the beginning of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, for the professors of civil law 
in London, and is situated near St. Paul's Churchyard. 
The original building was burned down in the great 
fire of ItMifi; but it was afterwards rebuilt in 1(172. 
Besides being the residence of the doctors of the civil 
law, who ull used to livo hero, as to diet aud lodging, 
in a collegiate manner, “ commonlng together," it 
was also the official residence of tho juitgcB of the 
court of Arches of Canterbury, of the Admiralty, aud 
of the Prerogative court, who held their courts here. 
The only courts that still continue to exercise their 
functions here are the court of Arches, the court of 
Admiralty, the Archdeacon’s oonrt, atid the court of 
Facility. In 1.708 the members of this society obtained 
a royal charter, and worn incorporated under the name 
of " the College of Doctors of Law excrcent m the 
Ecclesiastical end Admiralty courts." The college 
consists of a president (tho dean of the Arches for the 
time being), and of those doctors of law who, having 
regularly takon that degree in cither of the universities 
of Oxford or Cambridge, and having been admitted 
odvocates, in pursuance of tlm rescript of tbe arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, shall have been elected fellows 
of the college in the manner prescribed by the charter. 
Hence no one can be admitted a member, or allowed 
to practise as an advocate in the courts at Doctors’ 
Commons, who has not first taken the degree of doctor 
of laws m ono of the English universities. Proctors 
in these courts discharge duties similar to those of 
solicitors and attorneys in other courts. In order to 
be admitted a proctor to practise iu the court of 
Arches, it is necessary to have served a clerkship of 
seven years under articles with one of the senior 
proctors, who must be of live years’ standing, and who 
is prohibited from taking a second clerk until the first 
shall have served five years. Tho proctors appoarjn 
court iu black stuff gowns, the advocates wearing wigs, 
bands, and bliiok silk gowns, exchanged on certuin 
days for scarlet doth gowns, which, iu the case of 

g raduates of Oxford, arc bound round with taffeta,—of 
amhridge, trimmed with white minevor. 

DoCTaixatBX, dob-trin-aire' (Fr.), denotes properly 
a man who is the supporter of a particular doctrine, or 
who is a man of doctrines. In general, it is used in a 
bad sense, as applied to those who hold pedantic or un- 
ractical views. In this sense it was applied in France, 
uring tbe Heatoration, by the reactionary court parry, 
to afuction of the parliamentary opposition, who wished 
to carry ont rational and scientific doctrines iu politics 
against all arbitrary measures. This party went out 
from the salons of the dno do Broglie, and had, as its 
leader in the ohamber, Boyer Collard, being supported 
in tbe press and before the public by Gunsot. Their 
watchword was aconst itution on the basis of the charter 
of Louis XVIII. After the revolution of 1830, Guixot, 
Broglie, and others of this party, became ministers 
and supporters of the government, and their principles 
came to be very much the same as those of the then 

tinff. | 

fioonm, dof-trin (Lat. doctrina, from dneen, I 
teach), denotes in general anything that is taught 
either as a matter of faith or prentice: and hence the 
term has come to be applied to a variety of opinions 
that have been adopted and inculcated m religion, phi¬ 
losophy, tea. The doctrines of the Bible ore the first 
principles aud tbe foundation of religion, and ought to 
be carefully examined and well understood, so as to 
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influence the heart and life. M Thus, the idea of God's- 
sovereignty excites submission j his power and jnsttea 
promote fear; his holiness, humility and purity; hie 
goodness, a ground Of hope; bis love excite* joy j fits 
obscurity of bis providence requires patience; his. 
fidthfalneas, confidence, Ac." 

DoctrHBwr, dek'-w-mmS (Lat. (fbemaraftnw, from 
doceo, X teach, ae teaching or showing something), in 
Law, is applied to any written muniment produced 
in proof of any fleet asserted. 

Dosxgauok, do-dtk'-H-gon (Or. dodtba, twelve; 
ffonia, an angle), in Geom., a polygon which has twelve 
angles and twelve sides. When the angles and the 
sides are each of them equal, the dodecagon is a regu¬ 
lar cue, and may then be inscribed in or etrtraffiabtibed 
by the circle, the sum of Us interior angles equalling 
twenty right angles. If the tide of a dodecagon be 1, 
its area will=3x (24- */3), or 11'186 nearly .—In Fort., 
the term is applied to a place surrounded by twelve- 
bastions. (A-ellnantan Fiona*.) 

Dodkoaiieukow, da-dt-kai-he'-dron (Gr. dadeba, 
twelve; rdra, a base), in Geom., one of tile five regular 
solids of Plato, being contained under a surface com¬ 
posed of twelve equal and regular polygons or base*. 
(See Beovlak Body.) 

Douo, do'-do, a gnu. of birds said to be now’extinot,. 
but of whose existence within the last three cen¬ 
turies there is abundant evidenoe. When, in 1589, 
tlm island of Mauntiua was discovered, the bird iu 
question was so plentiful that the sailors ate the flesh 
to satiety, as it was easily killed, and .its flesh, espe¬ 
cially the breast, much relished. It is described as 
being considerably larger than a swan, weighing some¬ 
times fitly pounds, with a very bulky Hnd heavy form. 
Tim bill was long and strong, depressed at tne base, 
with a separate and rauch-aroned apical portion, which 
wui so sharp and strongly hooked at. the tip that the 
dodo has been considered by some naturalists' as 
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approaching the predacious birds. Tbe nostrils wer*- 
placed on the sides of the depressed portion of the bill, 
which was covered by a Dakcd skin; tho face was- 
similarly clothed. The feet, which were very short and 
stout, bore a considerable resemblance to those of the 
pigeon. The wings were slso very short, and quite 
incapable of raising the bird in tbe air, even had they 
been furnished with the ordinary stiff qnil-lfe*then I 
but,in place of these, they bore a few soft decomposed 
plumes bke those of the ostrich and tbe teal, ana were 
adorned with a tuft of similar bat smaller feathers. 
This rudimentary condition of the wings led to the 
dodo's being placed among the cursorial birds by 
many writers. The general colour of the dodo -was a 
blackish grey, bat the plumes of the wings were of a 
light, ash-colonr. InTraaeeoant’soatalogue ("Maweum 
Tradescantianum; ora Colleotiondf Rarities preserved 
at South Lambeth,” by John Txadesbant; London, 
1856), we find, among tbe “whole birds, dodao,from tho 
island Mauritius; is not able to file, being so big,” 
That tide was a dodo there can be no doubt; for we 
have the testimony at an eye-witness whose ornitho¬ 
logical competency cannot be doubted, iu the affirma¬ 
tive. Willughby, at the end of bis Motion on the 
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ilmlti, auil immediately beneath bis translation of 
limitin'), bus the following worth):—“We hare seen 
tins bird (tried, or its bUu stuffed, in Tradeseant B 
cabinet.’' he Strange, in hi* observations on Sir 
'I’bmnus Ilnmne's “Vulgar Krrors," speaks of a dodo 
exhibited (probably tn a caravan) in the street* of 
London About 1<!38, as I walked London streets, 
1 i aw the picture of a strange fowl hong out upon u 
cloth, and went in lo see it. It was kept in a chamber, 
and was a great fowie, Bomewhat bigger than the 
largest turkey-rock, and so legged and tooted, lint 
stouter and thicker, and of a more erect shape; coloured 
before like the breast of a young cock lesan (pheasant), 
and on the backr or dunn or dear® colour. The keeper 
called it it dodo, and in the rude of a chimney in the 
elmmltpr there lay an heap of large pebble-stones, 
whereof he pine iL many in our sight, some as liigg as 
nutmegs; and the keeper told us slice eats them, con¬ 
ducing to digestion ; mid though I remember not how 
tiirro the keeper was questioned therein, vet 1 am 
eoiiildent that aflerwnfils she east them all ugayiie,” 
Tnidoseant’s Mulled specimen passed to the AMimoleati 
Museum at Ov lord: but, being allowed to fall to decay, 
it was, by order id the curators, destroyed in 17flf>- 
Luckilv, however, the head and one ol the feet escaped 
destriiition. and lliese, together with one other foot, 
safely stored in the Jlritisli Museum, comprise the sole 
known remains of u creature commonly eaten within 
the l»*t three hundred years. 

Don, -loiitr, jau ilo, m baw, was, previous to the 
passing of the Coinmnn Law Procedure Art (IM'i'l), u 
Met itioui) per-oimifc, who was urunllv emploved «s pbiin- 
tifTin ai'lieiis ol ejectment against an equally fictitious 
defendant, flu-hard Hoc. Theclaimimt .lohn Doe served 
theIcnanl ia possession of the land with a declaration 
in ejectment against. Kichill'd Knc. Subjoined to 
this drelnriilion was n notice to appear, addressed to 
the tenant in possession bv name, m Hie form of a 
letter from Hue, mfiiriniiig him that be, Hoe, was sued 
ns a fannul rfcc/ur only, and bad no title to the pro¬ 
mise* and would make no delencc. and therefore ad¬ 
vising him to appear in court and defend Ins own title, 
otherwise lie. Unit, would sutler judgment to he had 
against turn, and he would thus he tune-,I out of pos¬ 
session. If the tenant in possession did not, in due 
nme, take the proper steps to be admitted defendant 
in the place of Roe, then, upon judgment hemg given 
ugiimstRoo, the real tenant would be turned out of 
possession by the sheriff.— lief. Stephen's Vomnwniurirs 
an thr Lar ofjinglanil, 

Don, ilai/ (Coiiis familiarh ).—To use the ol't-quoted 
words of a great naturalist, “The dog exhibits the most 
smgnlnr, the most.complete, and the most useful iim- 
quear that man has nmde. The whole species is become 
• inr property ; each individual is cutirelv devoted to 
his master, adopts his manners, distinguishes anil 
lefemls his property, and rannins attached to him 
even unto death; and alt this springs not from ucees- 
■itv -not Irom restraint, but simply from gratitude 
ami a true friendship.”—(fund'.) In all ugeB the 
1 ‘i‘iijin of (lie domestic) dog has been a question, and 
one most difficult of solution, with the most learned 
naturalists. Some are of opinion that the breed is 
corned from the wolf; others maintain that it is a 
(.Oiiilwtri/.od juckii!; hII agree that no trace of it. i-- to 
be found in a primitive state of nature. 'Wild dogs 
Mil ovist ; India furnishes them. There thousands 
evisr m n completely independent state, and without 
evluhit'iig nny wish to share the dwellings of man. 

■ iose observation of these animals, however, throws 
epic light on the subject; and after all it would appear 
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sincehavc resumed some of the characters of the wolf.” 
Mr, Bell, whoso opinion on the subject is of high value, 
says, “ In order to come to any rational conclusion on 
this head, it will bo necessary to ascertain to what typo 
the animal approaches most nearly tiler having for 
many successive generations existed in a wild state, 
removed from the influence of domestication and of 
association with mankind. Now we Uud that there are 
several distinct instances of the existence of dogs in 
such a state of wildness as to have lost even that com¬ 
mon character of domestication,—variety of colour 
and marking. Of these, two very remarkable ones are 
the dhole of India and the dingo of Australia; there 
is, besides, a half-reclaimed race among the Indians of 
North America, and another, also partially tamed, in 
South America, which deserve attention; and it is 
found that these races, in different degrees, and in a 
greater degree as they are more wild, exhibit tho lank 
and gaunt form, tbe length of limb, (he long and slender 
muzzle, and the great comparative strength which 
characterize the woif; and that the tail ol' the Austra¬ 
lian dog, which may be considered as the most remote 
from a state of domestication, assumes the slight, 
bushv form of that animal. We have here, then, a 
considerable approximation to a well-known wild ' 
animal of the same 'iius in races which, though 
doubtless descended m domestic ancestors, have 



; ,ll< r “'. v ! 'i'c naught else than abandoned canine vag». 
."i‘icis; iiu.l in their prowling* about the skirts of the 
Milage l *"' v exhibit a fearlessness of human brings 
(lint, since it does not spring from ferocity or defiance, 
would seem in beo. ken H contldrncc in nwn never to 
be loiiiid in the roaming wolf or jackal. In certain 
t.iistern cities, again, ihc canine prowlers are verv 
numeroua, ami soiiici tmes dangerous to approach, on 
r.' , i.unt of their ferocity. This, however, is small proof 
o heir wollM, origin. Vs Colonel Hamilton Smith 
ruh “'.serves, “ If domi Me dogs were merely wolves 
Mourned by the influence o! man’s wants, surely the 
Zl'i Mwhc.mPdmn states, refund domeslio care, and 
only to,cr.i* ?d in the capacity ol scavengers, would long 
G3d *■ 


(Jradnslly assumed the wild condition ; and it is 
worthy of especial remark that the anatomy of the 
wolf, and its osteology in particular, does not differ 
from that of the dog ip general more than the different 
kind of dogs do irom each other. The cranium is 
absolutely similar, and so are all, or nearly all, tho other 
essential parts; and to strengthen still further tho 
probability of their identity, the dog and tins wolf will 
readily breed together, aud their progeny is fertile. 
The obliquity of the position of tho eyes in the 
wolf is ono of the characters in which it differs 
Irom the dog; und although it is very desirable 
not to rest too much on the effects of habits or 
structure, it is not, perhaps, straining the point 
to attribute the forward direction of the eyes in the 
dogs to tho constant habit for many successive gene¬ 
rations of looking forward to their master, and obeying 
his voice.” The latter port of this argument is, how¬ 
ever, of too theoretic and speculative a character to 
osrry weight, or, as some insist, to be worth weighing. 
With regard to the alleged untamably savage disposi¬ 
tion of the wolf, Mr. Bell disposes of the objection bv 
relating two anecdotes, one of which is of a she-woif 
confined in tho gardens of tho Zoological Society in tho 
Regent’s Park. This creature, who hodpiips, wo* con¬ 
stantly in the habit of bringing them to the bars of her 
den that they might be caressed by the visitors, till at 
length, through constant friction against the hard iron, 
she rubbed the life out of the whole of her precious 
litter. Another strong argument used by Mr, Bell in 
favour of the identity of the dog and the wolf, is the 
fact that in both the period of gestation is the same,— 
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sixty-threo days. The young of both wolf and dog are 
born Muni, and see at the same, or about the same tone, 
namely, at the expiration of the tenth or twelfth day. 
A satisfactory clasndcatioit of the different kinds of 
dog has not yet been arrived at. What some naturalists 
regard as types, others regard as mere mongrel races. 
It is hard to found or principle of arrangement; form 
does not afFord it, neither does the character of the 
fur: kinds that are totally dissimilar associate as easily 
ns those thatare closely allied. One of the best arrange¬ 
ments is that made by Colonel Hamilton Smith, wherein 
the domestic dogs are grouped in six sections 1. 
tho Wolf-dogs, including the Siberian, Iceland, Esqui¬ 
maux, Newfoundland, Nootka, sheep, great wolf, 
Great St. Bernard, Pomeranian dog, Ac.; 2. Watch 
and Cattle dogs, including the German boar-hound, 
Banish dog, matin, dog of (ue North American Indians, 
Ac.; 3. the Greyhounds, including the Briujaree dog, 
different kinds of greyhound, Irish hound, lurcher, 
Egyptian streot dog, sc.; 4. the llonuds, including 
the bloodhound, old Southern hound, stnghound, 
foxhound, harrier, beagle, pointer, setter, spaniel, 
springer, cocker, Blenheim dog, water-dog, or poodle, 
Ac.; 5. the Cur dogs, including the terrier ami us 
. allies; <!. the Mastiffs, including the different kinds of 
mastiffs, hull-dog, pug-dog, Ac. 

DoO-OiTS. (.See CANICVtill Bits.) 

Boo-fisu (Sci/llinu* rutulus), the common name of 
..omo of the smaller species of shark. Tho heat known 
is tho picked dog-fish, which is found in the European 
seus, and attains a length of about three feet. It be¬ 
longs to the family Njnmcidtr, of which one charac¬ 
teristic is the presence of a spine before the two dorsal 
fins. The body is long and tapering; the head (lm ; 
the snout conical; the teeth m both jaws sharp-edged, 
and formed for cutting. The tail fin is lunger t hnu it is 
broad. The upper ports are slate-grey, the under parts 
yellowish white. To use its spiues offensively, tho 
dog-fish bends itself into the form of a bow, ami by a 
sudden motion chuscs them to spring asunder in an 
opposite direction. H sometimes appears in prodigious 
numbers : twenty thousand have been taken in a not 
at one time off the coast of Cornwall. They are said 
to afford the best food of nny of the sharks, and are 
commonly brought, to the markets of sea-sido towns. 
Tho llesh is often dried. Tho liver yields oil, and tin- 
refuse parts are used as manure. It causes great an¬ 
noyance to fishermen by cutting the hooks from their 
fishing-lines. 

DOo-mjorb. (See LavM'iiixg.) 

Boo-stab. (See Smi-s.) 

Boo-watch, in Mar., ure the two reliefs which take 
place between four and eight o'clock r.it., each of 
which being oulytwo hours on deck. The intention 
of these watches la to change the turn of the night- 
watch every twenty-four hours, so that tin- party 
watching from eight till twelve in one night shall watch 
from midnight till four ,i.ir. on the succeeding one. 

Boo-woon Bask. (See Counts.) 

Boob, dojc (Ital„ from the Lat. </«.>•, a leader), the 
title of the ohief magistrate in the republics of Genoa 
and Venice. The dogate, or office and dignity of doge, 
was elective; the doge of Genoa being elected for two 
years, and at Venice lor life. Tho oflico was originated 
in the latter city in the year 6B7. When the seven 
tribunes by whom state affairs had been previously 
administered were found unequal to their posts, the 
Venetians resolved to replace them by a single chief 
magistrate, who should hold office for life. The doge 
was oliief of the council, first minister, and personal 
representative of the republic; but, though invested 
with almost regal authority, he was sot a sovereign. 
He conld convoke assemblies, declare war, or conclude 
treaties, command the armies of the state, appoint the 
military tribunes and the judges, collect citizens, hear 
appeals, decide disputes between the clergy, award 
eoclcsiastical punishments, invest bishops, and instal 
them in their churches. Notwithstanding these vast 
powers, a perusal of the history of Venice will prove, 
that though the Venetians allowed four centuries t« 
elapse before they fixed the bounds, or controlled the 
exercise of the power of their chief magistrate, that, 
after that time, the doge wee merely the representative 
of an authority which waa actually reserved to the 
republic. In fact, he waa a state pageent, who lent the 
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weight of his nemo to the acts of the senate. Re 
could give audience to ambassadors, bpt not niako any 
answer to them as from himself on matters of import*' 
ance. All credentials with which the senate furnished 
ministers to foreign courts, though written in his name, 
were not signed hy him, but by » secretary of state, 
who sealed them with the arms of the republic. Dia- 
patebes were directed t» him by ambassadors, but he 
could not open them, except in presence of the coun¬ 
cillors ; ana, although money was struck in his name, 
it did not bear his stamp or arms. Vie could not go 
beyond Venice w about permission of the council. Ilia 
children and brothers wore excluded from all the chief 
offices of state; and so jealously did the republic 
regard tho chief they had themselves elected, that, the 
doge of Venice was, politically speaking, a nonentity, 
lie could not dives! himself of his dignity at will; and 
at his death, three inquisitors and fire correctors 
examined into ins conduct with the moat searching 
rigour. Tho pcrwuml history of tho doges is insepa¬ 
rably incorporated with thut ol the republic of Venicej 
aud'tho office, after an etistpwn of eleven hundred 
years, yielded, with but a alight resistance, to thejiower 
of the republic of Pratn-e.—ltd. tlanrtrrlg lice lew, 
vol. til ; falnilHS'ih IS vie.n, vol. lb, D.iru's lititoirc 
de hi Jti'puhlhj'ie de Vri.nr, K \iB. -".a, Pnris. 

Booukii,- rfiii/'-iiHi- (Bu.), a small «h:p nr fishing- 
vesirl, navigated <u the G-rniuu Ocean, mid built after 
the Dutch fashion, with n narrow stern, a main-mast 
and mizen-raant. It is principally used tor fishing 
on the Dogger Hank, an extensive sand-bank in tho 
German Ocean, between hr,gland and Germany. 

Boutilisu,, Joii'-ijcr-el (Ang.-Sax.), a term applied 
to mean, paltry, loose, and irregular rhymes, where 
the jingle at the end of eaeh line is tho only i lung pre¬ 
served in common w itli verso or poetry, iiliakspiuv, 
in "As you like it, 1 ' gives an example of if, where 
Touchstone says, "I’ll rliyron'you r» eight years to¬ 
gether, dinners and suppers,' and sleeping-hours 
excepted. It is tho light huttcr-wOman's ruuk to 
market,— 

“ If a hnrt do lack a hind, 

Let lnm seek out Ibi-alind. 

If tin- cut will alter kind. 

Ho, la- sure, will ltosiilind. 

'Winter garments must be lined. 

Ho must blender liosulnul.” Ac. 

Doggxt's Coat am) li.uian, Joy' a prize con¬ 
tended tor at a nmiug-match upon tl»- s Thames on the 
1st of August every \ oar. Thomas Bogget, nn uctoe 
at 1 ho theatre in Drury Lane, desirous of commemo¬ 
rating the accession to tint throne of George I. f Aug. 1, 
1715), left n bequest of a waterman’s coat and badge 
to bo rowed for annually. At the present turns several 
prizes are rowed ioi An tho same day. In 18(11, after 
Bogget's coat iimT badge, the second and third prizes 
were respectively live.eighths and three.eighths of tho 
interest of £yiif. 17*. ’.hi., formerly Hmitli-Sea 
stock, left in the will c.fSir William .1 oh He, I he amounts 
being respectively Xt.17n.yd. and Vi. 1s*. Od. Tho 
print for the fourth man wus £1. Jlr. Ik/, and fop the 
fifth and sixth men, each £1. lx.: the last throe prizes 
were given by the Fishmongers' company. The com¬ 
petitors aro six young watermen whom apprenticeships 
have expired within the year. The locality chosen,tor 
the race is from London Bridge to the OUt Hwuh at 
Chelsea. The umpire is usually the bnrge-masler of. 
the Fishmongers' company, and fie rowers are each 
plarcd singly in a boat provider with sculls. The 
match excites great local and general interest, and tho 
skill exercised, and tho speed attained by the towers, 
aro extraordinary. 

Boosia, dog'-mn (Gr,, an opinion or notion), ori¬ 
ginally meant an opinion given out M a positive asser¬ 
tion, hat requiring to be supported by any arguments j 
and hence o settled opinion, a principle, maxim, or 
tenet, particularly in theology or philosophy. In 
English, the term ia frequently applied in ft deprecia¬ 
tory manner to assertions advanced witliout proof. 
In a theological sense, it is applied to the doctrines of 
Christianity advanced not for discussion but for belief; 
hence dogmatic theology ia that branch of divinity 
that systematically arranges and expound* the various 
doctrines of Christianity, as distinguished front scho- 
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i »stln theology, which deals with the arguments by 
which the truth of tlieac doctrines may bo supported. 
The first attempt to furnish a complete mid coherent 
-vstem of Christian dogmas was mudeby Origan in 
ilm 3rd century, in fits work “ De Prinoipiia." ITe 
was followed, in the4th century, by Augustine, with bis 
work, "Do Doctrine Christiana." Tha.ilrst, how¬ 
ever, to treat this suhjeot systematically' was John 
Damasoenus, who flourished in tho 0th century. In 
the middle ages ingenious examinations of the Christian 
.doctrines were mode by tho schoolmen ; but agitating, 
as they did, snbtle questions of little practical impor¬ 
tance, they loaded the scienoe with useless refine¬ 
ments. Among the Protestant reformers, Mehwcthon 
was the first who wrote a compendium of the Christian 
doctrine, which is still justly esteemed. The spread of 
the ontical philosophy of Kant gave a fresh stimulus 
to this branch of theology in Germany, and since that 
time it has been extensively cultivated in that country. 
The most recent important work on this subject is 
that of J. Peter Lange, “ Philosophische Dogmatik " 
(Heidel, 18151.51), Several ltoman Catholic theolo¬ 
gians in Germany have recently distinguished them¬ 
selves in this field, some inclining to liberal notions, 
and others supporting the rules of the Church. It is 
worthy of remark that Kitsch and Ilcckliavr.in recent 
times, treated Christian dogmatics mid moiUity in 
combination, the custom hauug been for the last two 
centuries to discuss them separately.—Eef. Contemn- 
•Hone Lexilron. 

Dogmas, Hisronx or, or, tho History of Opinions, 
is a branch of ecclesiastical history winch is more 
cultivated in Germany than here. ’“The history of 
dogmas," says N vender, “ traces tho generic develop¬ 
ment of Christian doctrine; it show* iu what tonus the 
same Chnatinn truth has been developed as doctrine, 
and the relation of these forms to one another and to 
'Christianity itself. . . . The history ofdogmas is distin¬ 
guished from the history of Christian truth, as it stands 
in the original records, which is to be regarded as the 
peculiar province of New Testament theology, and 
especially of Kew Testament dogmatics. . . . It is also 
oonnried nt another point by the representation of the 
condition of the Church at the present time, which is 
the business of statistics. . . . Tho history of dogmas 
rein ten, therefore, to tho development of Christian doc¬ 
trine iu the intermediate period between pure apostolic 
Christianity and the church of the present day." Its 
object is to exhibit in an historical way the origin ami 
the changes of the various Christian systems of belief, 
showing what opinions wore received by the various 
sects in different ages of Christianity; tno sources of 
the different creeds; by what arguments they were 
attacked and supported; wbat degrees of importance 
were attached to them in different ages; tho circum¬ 
stances by which they were aff'ected; and tho modes in 
whiob they were combined into systems. It is easy to 
see bow important and interesting a study this is, 
teaching, as it does, modesty and forbearance iu the 
support, of particnlsr opinions, hy showing the vast 
variety of those which have afforded subjects of bitter 
controversy at particular periods, and have then passed 
away into oblivion, It snows farther, tho process of 
culture which the human mind has experienced under 
the influence of Christianity, the conflict of truth with 
error, and the triumph of tho former over the latter. 
The history of dogmas stands in verv olose connection 
with the history of the Church, amt was formerly re¬ 
garded merely as a department of it; but on account 
of its wide orient and importance, it is now generally 
treated as a distinct science. In church history, 
dogmas are not noticed till their influence has been 
greatly extended, while in the history of dogmas con¬ 
flicting opinions are traced to their gvrm; the latter 
gropes its way to their hidden origin, the former only 
concerns itself with them as outward embroilments 
of controversy. The history of dogmas further 
forms the _ transition from ecclesiastioal history 
to dogmatic theology, properly so called. In 
the history of dogmas tw*-. methods of arrangement 
may be followed,—cither be order of time, or no- 
■cording to the nature of m orents. Each of these 
methods has its advantages and disadvantages, and 
generally the two are combined; certain epochs or 
periods being adopted, and the dogmas of these 
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periods then treated separately. Historians, however, 
differ greatly as to tho number and, limits of the differ¬ 
ent periods. The following are thoeo adopted by 
Hagenbach:—1. Froth the close of the Apostolic age to 
the death of Origen (80—234),—the age of Apologetics; 

Z. from the death of Origen to John of Damasoenus 
(310—730),—the age of Polemics ; 3. from John 
Damaecenus to the Reformation (730—1917),—the age 
of Systems (scholasticism in its widest sense); 4. from 
tho Reformation to the abolition of the Formula Con« 
tentui in reformed Switzerland, and the rise of the 
Wolttan philosophy in Germany (1517—1720),—the age 
of Poleraioo-ecclesiastical Symbolism; 0. from the 
year 1720 to the present day,—the age of Criticism, of 
Speculation, ami of Antithesis between faith and 
knowledge, philosophy and Christianity, reason and 
revelation.— Ref. Htigenbach’s Hhtory qf Doctrinet; 
Neander’s Lfithirce on Domnas. 

Doom iTitsTB, dug'-mO-titte, were a sect of ancient 
physicians, called also Lotfiai, or logicians, from their 
employing the rules of logic and reason in their pro. 
fession, as distinguished from the empirics. .They 
treated medicine as a speculative science,—defining, 
dividing, laying down principles, and drawing conclu¬ 
sions. They reduced diseases to contain genera, and *■ 
these genera to spec' i, and furnished remedies for 
them all. 

Doit, i/o.yt (Du. d •),» small piece of Dutch copper 
money, in' value the eighth part of a stiver, or half a 
furl lung. In Scotland, during the reign of the Stuarts, . 
the doit wus tho penny piece, twelve of which wore 
e-|iin] to n penny sterling. Shakspero, in “ Coriolanus," 
ni.il.es alluvion to it ns a thing ot the least value. 

Doi.cn, or Don, dol'-chni (ltal.), a term in Mus., 
used to denote that the passage over which it is written 
is to be played in a soft, smooth, and delicate manner. 

In instrumental music, this term is generally applied 
to those portions of melody which are so peculiarly 
adopted to the voice that the performer cannot ex¬ 
press them better than by taking tho vocal tones as his 
guide. 

Dor,it, dol“ (l.at. dolus, guile), a term nsed in Scotland, 
denoting the amount of conscious guilt or evil inten¬ 
tion necessary to make »legal crime. It corresponds 
with llitf English term felonious intent. Doli ineapax 
is one who is incapable of dole, or incapable of consent. 

Dolkkitk, tlol’-er-iU, jn Min., a mineral composed 
of felspar uml anjtke. It is a variety of greenstone. 

Dolus at VTnuhals, doles, an ancient custom of 
milking gil'rs to tho poor at funerals, which was in use 
till comparatively modern times. It was continued nutil 
long after prayiiig for the dead had been abandoned 
at the Reformation. The custom probably arose from 
Abe opinion that such gifts did give repose to the soul 
of the deceased. In Nichols's ” History of Leicester¬ 
shire ” he thus speaks of the oustom in connection With 
tho village of Strathern“ In 175ft) there were 432 
inhabitants, the number taken by the last person who , 
carried about bread which was given for dole at a 
funeral,—a'custom formerly common through this part 
of England, though uow fallen much into disuse. The 
practice was sometimes to bequeath it by will; but 
whether so specified or not, the ceremony was seldom 
omitted. On such occasions a small loaf was sent to 
every person, without distinction of age or dream- 
stances; and not to receive it was a mark of particular 
disrespect." The practice of giving doles at Ainerale 
was not only common in England, but also in Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland. By some the custom is traced 
bock to the sin-offering amongst the ancient Hebrews. 

Doll, doll (Welsh dolor), a toy, shaped like the 
figure of an infant, used hy ohildren of both sexes, 
but mostly by female children,'‘whose love of dolls not 
only cultivates their affections, but teaches them to 
exercise their ingenuity in making clothes for aud 
dressing them. The management of a doll is therefore 
a part of the education of girls, whose natural instinct* 
and love of nursing arc exhibited from their tendered 
age. The use of these little effigies dates from the 
most remote period, and is common to all countries. 
They were portions of the playthings of the children 
of the ancient Homans end Fenians: and in the female 
children of patrician Europeans, or the savage offspring 
of the Australian aboriginee, the love of the imitation 
of the eerea of maternity is equally implanted. The 
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majority of the doRs imported into Great Britain come 
from the Netherlands. 'The old Dutch or Flemish doll 
hod b well-made facet a goody dress, and thin wooden 
legs. Grdat improvements here recently taken place 
iu the manufacture of dolls, end large quantities ere 
made in France, on the Bbine, and in Switseriand, 
« well as in England; and many hundred women are 
employed in their construction; some of whom carve 
the faces, others the figures, others the limbe; another 
class of operatives paints them, and another prepares 
and puts on the dresses. In 1601 there were twenty- 
three master doll-makers in London, one of whom 
manufactured them entirely of gutta-perchs. Wires 
and machinery have been introduced into the bodies of 
the dolls, that make them open and abut their eyes, 
and imitate the sound of the words “papa/ 1 and 
“mamma.” Since the accession of the queen, blno 
eyes have been generally inserted m the beads of dolts 
in England; but on the continent, and especially in 
Spain, black eyes are the favourites. In America, black 
dolls are made of gutta-percha, expressly for the use of 
negro children. -» 

Dolls. u, dol'dar (Ger. thaler, Du. daulder), the 
name of a coin of the states of America, whose value 
in the scale of coins adopted ib equal to 100 cents, 10 
dimes, or of an eagle. The American dollar, which 
was taken from the old. Spanish dollar, or piastre, was 
formerly only or silver; but since 18i9, a considerable 
issue ot gold dollars has taken place. The American 
dollauis estimated in exchange at it. id. sterling. The 
Prussian dollar, orthalcr, is wort h 3s. sterling; m other 
parts of Germany the value of the dollar vanes. 

Dolly-shop, aol'-le, the name applied in London to 
a shop where rags, old articles, and refuse, are bought, 
and over tho door of which is usually suspended a 
large block doll. Dolly-shops are often kept as cloaks 
for an illegal trade. A small Bum is advanced upon 
urticles, which the seller has the option of repurchasing 
a few days after at a higher price; and thus a large 
refit is derived from a Bystem of unlicensed puwn- 
rokiag. 

Dolmjsy, doV-men, the name given by French archie- 
■olopista to tho monumental records erected over Celtic 
burial-places in Great Britain and Franae, which are 
-called cromleohs in this country. (See Celtic Archi- 
TSCIUBK.) Tho word is supposed to be the Celtic term 
for a stone table. The neighbourhood of Saumur, on 
the Loire, in tho deportment of the Alamo and Loire, 
is rich in Druidical remaius, and one of the most re¬ 
markable dolmens that are known is to be seen there. 
It is called tho Purrs eouverte, and consists of a rude 
structure of four broad thick stones, covering an area 
of about sixty-five feet in leugth b.v fifteen in breadth, 
and supported on ten unhewn blocks about six ledt 
high. 

Doloutxb, dol'-o-mit» (from Dolomieu, a French 
geologist), in Min., u crystalline variety of magnesian 
limestone, differing from the ordinary varieties, which 
are compact and amorphous. The crystalline structure 
is generally supposed to result from igneous influence. 

Dolphin, dol'-fia ( delphinui ). —This fish bears a 
great resemblance to the porpoise, but has a much 
longer and sharper snout. The teeth in both jaws are 
nearly conical, though some of the species lose those 
of the upper jew at au curly age. They are very vo- 
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raciout, and are said to prey not only on fishes, me- 
dime, so., but also on the wounded nnd leeblc of their 
own species. They live, however, in herds, which often 
delight the voyager in the ocean solitude by the gam¬ 
bols which they perform around bie ship. “ They may 
lie discovered," says a celebrated natiffalist, “at a 
great distance, as they are continually leaping from the 
surface of the sea, an action which, as it seems to have 
no obvious object, is probably the mere exuberance of 
-animal mirth. When a shoal is secs thus frolicking at 


tho distance of a mile or two, in a few moments, having 
caught sight of the ship, down they come trooping with 
ti>e velocity of the wind. When arrived, they display 
their agility in a thousand graceful motions,—now leap¬ 
ing with curved bodies many fiat in the air, then dart¬ 
ing through a wave with incredible velocity, leaving a 
slender wS* of whitening foam under the water; now 
the thfcjplek fin only is exposed, cutting the surface 
like sFfiife; then the brood end muscular tail is ele¬ 
vated ae the animal plungea perpendicularly down into 
the depth, or dives beneath the keel to explore the oppo¬ 
site sine.” It is said that in these gambols tho dolphin 
has been known to Iran ont of the water to suoh a 
height os to fall cm the deck of a ship. 

Dom. (See Don.) 

Dom-hoc. (See Doom book.) 

Dohb, dome (Gr. dome, Lat. demine, Xtel. dwemo, • 
house; hut, in the last-imined language, applied to ca¬ 
thedrals and churches, as the house of God), in Arch., 
a word which expresses any covering placed over a 
building and taking the form of a hemisphere or sphe¬ 
rical vault, whether round or polygonal, at the base. 
A distinction Bliould properly he made between the 
terms dome and cupola,—the former applying to the 
exterior, or convexity of the covering, and the latter 
to ita interior surface, or concavity; but they are 
generally used as synonymous expressions. Iu build- 
lug a dome of masonry, its thiiikness should be the 
greatest at the base, which is the weakest part, and 
gradually diminish towards its crown or centre. The 
lower courses of masonry should also be strengthened 
by .hooping or framing, particularly if the diameter of 
the huso be considerable. The principles on which the 
equilibrium of a dome is maintained are similar to 
those on which tho equilibrium of erchee depends. 
(See EQuiLrminm or Abcjiss.) They are pnt toge¬ 
ther ou centerings of elaborate construction; but 
these servo rather us a scaffold for the workman than 
us a support Tor tho materials of which the dome is 
made, until tbn crown is inserted. The use of tbs 
dome was not resorted to by the Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Greeks; but tho Homans, who were the first to 
use the arch to any great extent, also erected circular 
vaulted roofs or domes over many of the temples of 
their heathen gods; among which may be named those 
of UacelnH, Apollo, Minerva, and Diana, and tho mag¬ 
nificent Pantheon at Rome. They also covered the 
chandlers of some of their splendid baths with roofe 
built in this form; e.» in the baths of Cnraealla end 
Diocletian. In Byzantine architecture, the dome was 
a peculiar feature'in utl cathedrals and churches built 
after that style, and amongst these the dome Of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople, may be especially noticed. 
(See HrziNTiNn AncmfscxtritB.) The majority of 
the Italian churches built during the middle ages are 
also surmounted by domes. The great dome of St. 
Peter’s at Iiomo was designed and partly built under 
tho superintendence of Michael-Angelo. Among the 
most remarkable domes of more modern construction 
may be mentioned those of the InvBlides and the Pan¬ 
theon at Paris, and those of St. Paul's, by Sir Chris¬ 
topher \V ren, the reading-room of the British Museum, 
and the Exhibition building of 1893, in Loudon. The 
following ore the dimensions of soma that have been 
already mentioned, with one or two additions, giving 
the height iu feet from tho base to the centre, and the 
diameter of the base, including the thickness of the 
waiting or materials between the outer and inner sur¬ 
face :— 

Hx»t Height, Diameter. 

Pantheon, Borne . 143 142 

Baths of Cnraealla, Rome .110 112 

Baths of Diocletian, Rome.. 83'. 74 

St. Sophia, Constantinople. 201 . 115 

8. Marin del Fiore, Florence. 810 . 130 

8t. Peter’s, Rome *. 330 130 

Invalids*, Paris.. 173 80 

Pantheon, Paris.*. 100 . 87 

Bt. Paul’s, London. 215 112 

British Museum, London .. )O0 140 

Exhibition Building, 18C2,London 100 . 100 

—"Ref, FerguSson’s Handbook of Architecture ; Rob!. 
eon’* Mechanical2‘hUonphy ; Englleh Cvekntdiu— Arts 
and Sciences. 

Domksday, or Doomsday Book, domufdUd, one of 
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on, destroying crops nod cattle, and damaging home¬ 
steads and farm-buildings, until thousands of aores, 
in addition to what bad been corned by the first rush 
of the sea through the broken sluice, were hidden 
under water. The efforts of the most skilful enginoers 
were powerless for many weeks to put a stop to the 
work of destruction that was going on in the Marshland 
fens; and it was not until the end of the following 
month that the ingress of the waters was checked. 
This disaster was followed by the destruction of the 
Marshland Smooth sluice, a drain entering the Ouse 
about 300 yard* to the north of the Middle Lord 
sluice, on the evening of Oct. 4th. This happened in 
consequence of iho extra pressure on the embankment 
and works, owing to the discharge of a quantity of 
wator from the land that had been submerged in 
May, through this and nu adjoining drain, culled the 
Marshland Rawer, l’ho rush of water had undermined 
and scoured away the earth behind the flank walls of 
tho sluice, although every precaution had been taken 
to strengthen tho embankment on either side. In con- 
■eqnence of tho destruntion of tho sluice, which gave 
signs of breaking up only ten minutes before tho 
catastrophe happened, a groat part of tho country 
which bad been reclaimed and brought into cultivation 
since the bursting of thn Middle Level hanks in May, 
was again flooded, and the struggle to force back tho 
encroaching wators of tho North Sea had to bo com¬ 
menced jnevr. 

DKAiw-Tiur.—'When n drain 1ms been constructed, 
it is drsirsblu to prevent the escape of anr mephitic 
gas. from Iho dram itself, generated by tho decom¬ 
position of its contents, as well as tho entrance of sand 
and any solid matter into tho water-course, which 
would iorm an accumulation and elioko the drain. To 
obviate this a small square pit is mudo at the head of 
the drain, tho bottom of which is below tho level of 
the mouth of tho pipe. Tho pit is covered by n era 
, ting or perforated plate, to tho centre of which ail iron 
’ cup is attached, which fits over tho top of tho pipe, 
nndhaaits lip below the surface of the water in tho 
pit. Tho water between the mouth of the pipe and 
the surrounding wall of tho cup acts ns a barrier to 
prevent the escape of any foul nir froni the pipe. 
This i9 the common hall-trap, which is linhlo to got 
out of order in consequence of tho ease with which 
the loose grating and oup may ho removed. Tho moat 
efficient drain-trap that can lie U9ed, which has re¬ 
ceived the approbation of architects, builders, and 
medical men, is the new patent sink-trap, invented t> 
Messrs. Tye & Andrew, Britton Hoad, London. 1. 
effectually prevents tho escape of nil noxious vapour, 
and when the trap is once Uxcd, the grating cannot be 
removed, whioh prevents tho entrance of any solid sub- 
atanoo into the drain. Besides tbe fixed grating, other 
points of importance which render the trap infinitely 
superior to all others, ore the column of water which 
it opposes to tho escape of any vapour that may be 
generated in the draiu; and tho screw boss, which 
allows a forcing-pump to be attached to the trap, 
which will remove any obstruction t-hut may enter the 
drain from any other communicating with it from a 
stable or elsewhere, and thus obviate tho unpleasant 
alternative of opening the drain, to tho detriment of 
the pavement, turf, bods, or gardon walks under 
which it posses, whenever a stoppage may occur. 

Usama, dra'-ma (from tho Ur. drama, action), a 
P°*mi° r P’ 60 .® composed for the stage; a composition 
in dialogue, in which tho action is recited anil repre¬ 
sented, and not related. Tbo love of imitation is iu- 
Boront iu human nature; Bnd tho first evidence of 
intellect given by a child is his assumption of the 
* ni1 hearing of some other person. As with 
univiauals, so with nations; and almost every ancient 
ua modern civilized people have cultivated dramatic 
representation in some form. The Hindoos and the 
Chinese have a rich store of theatrical works; and in 
Clunathe love of dramatic exhibition is a perfect rage. 
According to Aristotle, the Attio drama aroso from 
therecitations of tho leaders of the Z>ithyrambui. The 
origin of the Grecian drama is said to have been the 
T* P°«wts in their solemnisation 
l B ? cchu *> tho “orifice of a goat 

XLh tw 1 by »“ d » sort Of maanneradeiin 

which they personated fauna and satyrs. In plaoe of 


masks, they stained their faces with the lees of wine; 
and to the mnsio which formed the principal part of 
this wild festivity, was added the recitation of an indi¬ 
vidual performer, who entertained the audience by hie 
own single and unaided exertions. Thespis was tho 
first to shape a regular entertainment ont of these rude 
materials, in which effort he is said to have been 
assisted by one Snsarion. The actors were separated 
from the audience, and placed upon a cart, or elevated 
platform made of boards laid apon‘ trestles. Tho 
date of this first improvement was about MO or 45f> 
years beforo the Christian era. j&schylns was the first 
who converted monologue and soliloquy into action 
and dialogue. IIo introduced upon the boards more 
than one actor at the same time, and relieved the 
declamation of the Thespian orator by the musical 
performance of a chorus: tie also introduced scenery. 
A theatre, first of wood, afterwards of stone, accom¬ 
modated a number of regular and attentive specta¬ 
tors; and tbe principal uctors dressed in persona) 
disguise,? suitable to the characters personated. 
They also wore masks painted to represent the per¬ 
sonage whom they performed. The mouths of tneso 
masks wore shaped like the end of a trumpet, which, 
though it aided the actor's voice in filling tho enor¬ 
mous area of the eatre, must have had a ludicrous 
uppenranf o. IV - ithunuu, or buskin, added to tho 
actor’s height; lie enormous distance between tho 
eyes of tho auditors Bnd tho actors considerably lessen¬ 
ing the apparent absurdities of tho mask and buskin, 
(treat trouble and expense wero bestowed upon cos¬ 
tume. When a Grecian actor personated a hero or n 
god, bo concealed his face, increased his height, and 
woro a dress and mask exnetly resembling tbo popular 
idea of tho personage to bo portrayed. The theatrea 
wero of enormous size, and built in the shape of a 
horse-shoe. The audience were placed on seats ele¬ 
vated one above another in gradation. The stage, 
which was on a level with the lowest row of seats, win 
placed at tho fiat end of llio building. The space in 
the centre of the theatre, called in the present day th« 
pit, was called the orchestra, and was occasionally 
occupied by the chorus. JEschylus having regulated, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and other dramatists, improved 
an amusement to which the art-loviug Grooks became 
passionately ultnehed. During the performance of u 
play written by Hegemon, nows was brought of the 
total defeat of tho Grecian army before Syracuse. 
Among tho auditors wero relations of those who hud 
fallen, and hardly one spectator had not, in addition 
to a patriotic grief, to mourn the loss of a friend or 
relative. They did not quit the theatre, but, spreading 
their mantles bofore their faces, ordered the repre¬ 
sentation to proceed, and, thus veiled, remained till 
its conclusion. Tho admission to these ancient theatres 
was at ilret one drachma; but Pericles caused the 
price to be lowered to tmooholi. In their personations, 
tho Grecian actors aimed at gravity of movement and 
declamatory grace, rather than the rapidity and vivacity 
of passion. They held a high rank in tho republio, and 
popularity carried with it a rich recompense. Tbe old 
Grecian comedy will be best described as the exact 
opposite and antithesis to their tragedy; for ae in 
tragedy, deities, Titans, and departed heroes declaimed 
in sublime sentences, so, in comedy, the whole plan 
of a piece often turned upon these same sublime per¬ 
sonages, who wero brought upon the stage forthemcro 
purpose of ridicule. In fact, tbs Grecian comedy was 
a burlesque in tbo most modem sense of tbe word, in 
which Bacchus was represented as a coward, and Her¬ 
cules as a glutton. Aristophanes, the author of tins 
kind of entertainment best known to us, was not tbe 
originator of the Grecian comedy: he had many pre¬ 
decessors,—Msgnes, Cratinns, Crates, Eupolis, and 
others. After ridiculing the Olympian deities, a 
species of mythological irreverence which the Athe¬ 
nians heartily enjoyed, be mode the stage a vehicle for 
attnok on public men, and, among others, Socrates 
and Cleon, a demagogue of great influence. Decrees 
were passed'to protect the citizens against scurrilous 
dramatic libels, and finally comedy was proscribed. 
An actor named Anaxander was punished capitally for 
parodying a line of Euripides so as to convert it into 
an attack upon the government. He was starved to 
death,—afate that hoe since, not uncommonly, fallen to 
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the tiuwl ancient tmrt Miiuahlc records of, England,, 
-ii.irufil ),v order of H lUmio tj«* Conqueror, to HOl&e aa 
t hr reginl rr from which judgment was tu be givan.p,]joil 
il,o value, tenure, ami services of Inode therein, do* 
rn'.crl. A .-eording to some historians, the surrey was 
jjrmni in l"v)or lui.'j; m-cordmg to others, at the close 
of fii-t .. The h>ml; vteeli nuniils its cnraplalion in JOdtt. 
'i.ieworl, upiienr. fo have been known hr the other 
it niios of Hdtulu-. H intonin' (Roll ill' Winchester), 
l.il.rr tin ’Wiv.iiiim Miv'ilr of Winchester, in conse¬ 
quence of ill hntij; rt one period presm'-ed in that 
e'ty), the Ijifirr ft r.wili* Anjjli.'* f li it ’-ho'k of Eng* 

. mI), script:).a Tiinrfiui’i Kcgis ( Uncord of the Iviug’? 
i.emurv). 'i he origin and elij.’i t of tho record are 
I diklrilvd l<\ 11n* author of the “taxon chronicle," 
:i tonfeniporar" volte. He state?, that in the nun- 
t‘"'iilii veur of file Cuii'iiteror’* reign an invasion was 
Vpreliemlcd irom Denmark, anil the uni t iry onn-:ti- 
tuiion of the tavnns hemp then laid aside, anil no 
oilier introduced m it < steml, the kingdom was whoiir 
lotcl ecies-*, winch occasioned tli * king to I run; o' rr a 
Inr.;*’ army of Norman* and linluns. who worn qnnr* 
t lired upon every landholder, and greatly oppressed the 
people. J?uf the danger baain'; passed'nwiv, the king 
held n council, to irupme into the state ol tin* nation ; 
the miniediHta coimoquenrn of ivlneli was tiie rnmpilii- 
tion of the *' i)onn-sdav Hookor t ire .if 'i’lsu'i, v Inch 
wus ihii?h'*d in tho sm cci mug voav, „t v .mdi pern ii 
. lie king, attend, d hy nil hi- nohilitv, held u romf nt 
■t >min, win r" til! the pun. ipil landholder^ submitted 
theiv hind* to tin- yoke of military Irmii. 1 , became • In* 
'tii) , ' , stn*’s ils.imd did lionnige and l, mtv to Ins per-mn. 
'L'ltc I'm matiiiii of til > recoi it tonk pl’ce l l.*i * • per-ons 
cal. ml tin* king’s jiistici.nici \i-itrd (in mi.ter pari • 
tho kingdom and obtained the reputed •uitlcul'ir-., on 
oath, from the slientls, lords ol in.-ni.ir, p.im li prtc.-ts, 
1 eeves of humlieds, l.iiilitl-;, and v.iWm ol rtn li \ill. 
The vecnril eetirauied a ii.! of the bishops, churches, 
religious houses, great men, king’s nu'ors, king’;, 
len.ints in cnjntr, and nmler-leniint*. : tin* pa'tno- 
l.tr.s ul the mum' of each place, its holder, ii? i-Ment, 
tin- extent ol wu„d, mc.nl m, mid p»‘-tu:'e, the ponds 
;imi mills, the quantity ol live Mock, (I- uilun of 
the whole, the honing— ol each manor, the munher 
"t Tilltpns, cotarii, semi, tun! lrecmen. mid how 
milch each trei man or socman had. Throe esh- 
miU.w of tho estates were rondo: nt.. «■* tiicv wme 
ill tho time ot Edward the Colifcssoi ; as tlvy 
were bestowed by William, and a* they were ,it Hi'** 
lime of the snrvev. .Moreover, the jurors were re¬ 
quired to atftt» whether any advance could ha made 
in the value. The return? ol Hie justiciaries were sent 
to Winchester, and being there digested, were entered 
in tun volumes, which were carried about, with the 
king and great seal, or deposited in a chapel or vault of 
(he cathedral, called ilotnntDei. From this last eirenm- 
stniico the name Domesday is thought, to lie derived ; 
while others ascribe it to'n parallel bnhweii the de¬ 
cisions of the book and those of the day ot doom. Tho 
first volume, called the “ limit Domesday,” eniisi-ds 
of !Wa folio pages, olnsoly written on velluin, and con¬ 
tains the survey of thirty-one counties. Tim second, or 
“ Tat tie Domesday,” is a quarto volume of *130 pages, 
and comprises tlu> returns from F.saev, Mullblk, and 
Norfolk. It cimtiuus also a list of” invasions,’’ or lands 
possessed without royal authority. Neither Northum¬ 
berland, Cumberland, ’Westmoreland, nor Durham, 
appears in the record; for which various reasons are 
assigned. Other rountiea are described, cither wholly 
or in part, under adjooent divisions. No account is 
gii eu of cither London or Winchester. As a census of 
i he popnhvt ion, the Domesday Dqokts of no value; but 
wit h regard to t he imeieut tenure of lands its authority 
is supreme. It mentions only 1,400 tenants in capita, 
n ‘!“ 'Wd'-Menants, and names a tntiil population 
ol dSi,ai2. 'I he hook ia now preserved in tho chapter¬ 
house at Westminster. A fue-simile of itwas published 
-u 1 * u'! hy order of the government. It was ton ^envs 
in panning through tho press. f n 1816 the cornmis- 
•oi-.ew of public records puhlislied two supplementary 
'•*’times, with a valuable introduction by Sir Hewrr 
i;r..s. The first volnnm was taken up with the general 
• reduction ; the second volume contained four similar 
r - ’.'i.l- n« the Domesday; vir... the Ex’on Domesdav, 
the In.ju.aiuo Elieusu, the T\ mtou Domesday, mid 
tiW 
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the (loldwn Book- These last records were valuable, 
as tending to supply what was deiicieut in the older 
and *mOro famous Domeiidqy-lKj. It is under con¬ 
templation to publish a fw-einple oditlos of the record, 
—Kef. A General Tat rail action to Thane t ring-book, by 
Sir lloorv JJllis; England wider the Nortonu Occupa • 
fiou, by Mr. J. i*\ Morgan. 

Dojin.-tio AaojUTKoTiian, dn-mte'-Uk (Lat. ’domee, 
tiouf ).—Tho domestic architecture of. every nation is 
greatly influenced by the degree of civilization to which 
il has attained, the climate und situation of the coun. 
trv, the national and social manners and customs of 
tlie people, and the materials for building which can 
| be most, readily procured. In any ease, tiie external 
] appearance and arehitcctursd^desigu of any dwetllug- 
i house, wJ,ether it, be a palace or a cottage, should be 
! adapted to its local position, beingnj-iinlr governed by 
1 the surrounding scenery, the mat trials, tint may be at 
i hand, und sometime-* by tho style of ts-iT houses that 
may la- in ju\t,rpiv-itii>n with it; while thp.SntPriial 

■ arrangements iriiat, bn controlled in a great'pinasuro 
thy tin* eiminist.i'-eeB, habits, mid position in. 1 ffe of 

the tamdv for nli,.«e occnpslinn it is intended;. I’m tin 
dw"l!iiig-lioii?es of nu ordinary elass^iowevcr dettira- 
l»l-- in. lu'e.-tiival di,play and ornamentation may bo 
, wnen j >.!a i.iiedy used, i^is JieeessftTy tliut the comfort 
and e n. 'unsi'o ol .c interior should bn regarded 
tu I’un* 11 ." *■-.t**rn-i yenranco, particularly when tho 

■ lmi'iil>*r i" b leted iv i.j outlay; aud the money which 
h to i l’ltc: .viiite,. on the decoration of the outside 

. mIi-iuI- 1 li" api'u! in iiuikiii,: tlm sleeping apartments a 
fun! o ■ Iwohiglu r, and the attics loss con lined inf space. 
The i’bi"l *_. i -t-i t i winch attention should be paid in 
choosing a >•’ * Inr a house anil erecting the building 
li ne hi en resin u."., elsewhere. (Si:m Di ildikij.) 
To ent-r in.- d n. la mi a subject that occupies so 
igieat a range, ::. ! m.obes no maw points that arc 
; worthy of ci'ii?id 'r . ioii, would be uiamfnstly impossi- 
l hi,*. ami it wmlil be equally futile to s' tempt to point 
j out mu parti niInr style id building, as regards tiio 
| evtenor or froii’.ige, or *,nv liKlh-nt of arranging tho 
I inlenor, when so ni.niv tu itt *vs lone to he thought of 
. tliiit it ii i*i 11 v li'l.-r I*, the Inciilitv m which the building 
Jn to In* i*i*i*, •!,>i!, and the purpOM.i tvliirli that, build- 
, mg may be intended to serve. It will be sufficient, 
j therelnrr, i.i direct tie* reader to those works which 
v.ul give him nu insight into tho hum of English 
j houses suite lit'*) to tho present time, at different 
periods of our history; tuid the most suitable hints for 
the erection and itc-ign of house?, whether for private 
residt i.cps or tor business purposes, either in town or 
country — jfi',;/’. Parker’s Glvttarjf of Arehitnetare; 
Owilt’ .? AVry •luvmlin of Architecture'; Loudon’s JEjiry- 
dopiriliti of Cuftnge Architecture f Architecture qf the 
Victorian Age, D.irton & Oo. 

Domicile, don'-eJtiUfbat. damieiHum, from donut, 
a house), in Law, is tho place where a person has his 
homo. Wlmt constitutes a man’s domicile «u a legal 
sense is u question that has given rise to many difficul¬ 
ties, and is marked by mftny subtile distinctions. In 
general, a man’s domicile is " where he has placed his 
hearth and centred his fortunes.” Tho domicile of the 
parents is tlmt of the child; mid if a child he illegiti¬ 
mate. it fallows the domicile of its mother. A married 
woman follows the domicile of her husband, and a 
widow retains the domicile ol’ her l&tq husband till she 
acquires another. A married man’s domicile is gene¬ 
rally tnkeu to ho where tile residenco of bis family is { 
und in general the place where a mad lives is to bo 
taken as-his domicile, unless there be evidence' to the 
contrary. EvSry person of fall age who removes from 
ono place to another with tho intention of making tho 
latter his permanent residence, o^nstitutes it bis domi¬ 
cile ; but it is held that the fornyer domicile is uot lout 
till-tho new one is acquired aetimo et facto. It is an 
established principle of the English lave that domicile 
of origin Aiuet ptoVaff until* tha patty has not only 
acquired another, but has meajvested aud carried into 
execution gu'intention' of njfelo&tite T»a former domi¬ 
cile and adopting ’ ahothor'.ak ’his sola domicile. The 
dUftiribtitioft'of personal property is regulated accord¬ 
ing to tho laws of .the country in which the deceased 
was domiciled «t the tijp* of his death. Succession-to 
heritable property is regulated by’ tho law of the 
country truer* it» situated, wherever the death of tho 
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the lot of both actors ana dramatists. Aristophanes, 
who found that personality and invective were no 
longer tolerated, barbed tho arrow of bis wit at the ac¬ 
cidents and absurditiei of domestic life, in which walk 
of satire he was successfully followed by Menander and 
others. This new mine of satire was called l>y the 
undents the New Comedy; and it was about this time 
that dramatic representations began to be divided by 
intervals of cessation, or acta, the use of the chorus 
being discontinued with the old comedy. If the dramas 
of Plautus and Terence do not present any great variety 
of character, it must be remembered that in workB 
professing to be a picture of acluul manners, comic 
writers could not, in a country where women led a life 
of seclusion, write for representation any female 
characters but those of mothers, maid-servants, and 
courtesans: thus the plot of a piece often turned upon 
the passion of a lover for a youug woman, who was not 
brought upon (he stage once during tho play. Despite 
theso disadvantages, the new comedy of the Greeks 
often conveyed a knowledge of deep truths and Bubtlo 
feeling. In closing these brief remarks upon the G reek 
stage, it must be mentioned that the apostle Paul has 
quoted from the Grecian drama. 

Tho Romani had a sort of rude histrionio represent¬ 
ation of their own. Their oldest spoken plays were 
borrowed from the Osei, tho indigenous inhabitants of 
Italy, and wero called I'akulai Atellame. The per¬ 
formance consisted of satirical couplets, which were 
declaimed during the intervals ot the games, and 
characters of fabulous antiquity were usually person- 
uted. According lo Livy, Util years before the birth 
of Christ, during tlie rngo of a great pestilence, in order 
to propitiate tho deities, the Romans introduced a 
regular dramatic entertainment. Their plays, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding the assumption of the muBk and 
buskin as a regular profession, were rude m structure, 
until Iiirius Audromcus, who was by birth a Grecian, 
led the way to improvement bv transplanting his na¬ 
tive stage to Home. Tho works of tho Homan trngio 
authors, with the exception of those of Sonera, hove 
not reached our time, though, singularly enough, wo 
are compelled to judge of the new school of Greek 
comedy through the medium of Latin translations; 
indeed the Romans bud two species of comedy,—the 
l'alliala, in which the scene and dress were Grecian, 
and the Toyota, in which tbpy were Roman. It is 
presumed that as Rosc'us Galina is mentioned by 
Cicero as wearing a mask upon tho atngo, in order to 
conceal an obliquity of vision, that other actors of his 
day played with their faces uncovered. The Romans, 
to quote the words of St. Augustine, “ accounted tho 
art of stage-playing infamous, and ordained that stage- 
players should not ouly want tho honour of other 
citizens, hut also be disfranchised and thrust out ot 
their tribe." This feeling was doubtless engendered 
by the fact of the Romans confounding tho dramatic 
art with tho games of the circus and amphitheatre, in 
which gladiators and slaves performed. Notwithstand¬ 
ing a denunciatory edict of tho prirtor, many actors 
rose to great wealth and high esteem in Rome. Roscius 
was the friend of Piso, Bylin, and Cicero; and Paris, 
who was afterwords put to death by Donutian out ot 
jealousy, exercised an arbitrary authority over dra¬ 
matic authors. Critics formed a code of laws for the 
guidance and regulation of the poet, of which Aristotle 
and Horace expressed their approval. The ancient 
dramatic art expired with pagan Rome, and in its first 
ego Christianity was mimical to the theatre. Any 
person connected with the dramatic art was not allowed 
baptism. The connection of the ancient theatre with 
heathen superstition, and the profligacy ot some of 
the entertainments exhibited, offended the primitive 
church. With the extinction of literature and art, 
every trace ot dramatio composition or performance 
was for many eenturies lost. The modern drama, like 
the ancient, had ite foundation in religion, with this 
difference, that in place of the worship or Bacchus, 
miracle-plays and mysteries were produced. The llrst 
speaking sacred drama is said to have been “ Delia 
Passions di nostro Bignor Qiesu Chnsti," by tiiultano 
Dati, bishop of Ban Leo, in 1M6; and it was in Italy, 
the country in which the trngio art expired, tnat it 
revived in a cUtt'erent and pufror form j but considerable 
uncertainty exists on this point; for tho French claim 
6 lit 
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tho performance of a pastoral entitled *' Tin Jon*' as 
early as the I3th century. The Chester Mysteries, tho 
earliest plays acted publioly in England, wore per¬ 
formed from 1263 to 1276. The meaning attached to 
the word “myatery" may be gleaned from the quota¬ 
tion of two of tho verses of the proclamation or pro¬ 
logue to tho famous Cheater Mysteries orWblteuu 
Plays. The*‘rooonke " mentioned is one Dona Bon* 
dali, of Chester abbey, the deviser of v the Mysteries 

Thismoonke, moonke-like in Scriptures well scene. 

In storyes travelled with the best sort*: 

In pngentos set fourtn, apparently to all eyne. 

The Ohio and Newe Testament with livelye comforts; 
Intermynglingo therewith, onely to make sports. 
Some things not warranted by any writt. 

Which, to glad tho hearors, he wouldo men to take 

Now, yon worshippfoU Tinners, that of eoatome 

ohle 

The fall of Lucifer did set ont. 

Borne writers awarranto your matter; therefore be 
liouklo. 

Lustily to plnye the same to all the rowtte; 

And yl any thereof atando in any dottbte. 

Your author his author bath, your shewe let bee, 
Good Bpeech, fyno players, with apparill comelye. 

It info parodies of sacred history being inconsistent 
with the purity of the Christian religion, the Mysteries 
wero succeeded by the Moralities, a sort of perfor¬ 
mance that bore considerable resemblance to the Old 
Comedy of the ancients, bb they were founded upon 
allcgoricnl subjects, almost always bore allusion to the 
events of tlie day, and abounded with strong and 
biting satire. Upon the revival of letters, Latin plays 
were composed by tho learned in avowed imitation of 
the productions of ancient Greeco and Rome j bnt tho 
general public, to whom the classic drama waa as o 
sealed book, showed a strong partiality to a new sort of 
representation, a nnion, or, rutker, compound, of tra¬ 
gedy and comedy,which was called 11 istory or Historical 
ilmran. These generally told the exploits ofa king from 
his manhood to his death, with such points of history as 
were the most marked and striking of his reign. These 
drnmatio chronicles were so popular in England that 
hardly a single subject upon which Sbakspere wrote 
bad not been appropriated by lus predecessors; the 
majority of his historical plays were therefore altered 
by Inin from tho plan of old dramatic chronicles. 

The Romantic drama, whiek followed the historical, 
wes founded upon legends, poems, and popular fic¬ 
titious narratives. In flpain, tho land of chivalry and 
romance, Lopez de Vega and Calderon, disregarding 
or despising the restrictions of the elassio drama, 
inangurated a new school. Their heroes, the exact 
reverse of tho passioqate sensual demigods of tho 
uncicnt drama, wero virtuous, self-sacrmoing, brave, 
true, and loyal. Action and hustle took the place of 
tedious elaboration ot sentiment and thought; the 
passion of love was sublimated into a high, gene¬ 
rous, and romantic feeling; and tho introduction of 
a clown, who made extemporaneoua jests both to 
actors and to audience, gave great pleasure to spec¬ 
tators, who were unwilling that the actors should en¬ 
tirely ignore their p~*i«nce, and liked a chorus, though 
comprehended in one person, to explain and criticise 
the action of a play during its progress. In England 
the romantic drama was welcomed with ardour. In 
Italy the taste for the ancient and classical school of 
drama was so rooted that romantic dramas, histories, 
and tragi-comcdies, could not long hold a place, bnt 
were succeeded by tragedies written upon the oLsssio 
models. 

The Italian comedy produced characters that never 
varied, some ot whom are supposed to have deeoended 
directly from the Mimi of the Fabnlm Atellana, This 
ancient origin is claimed for Harlequin and Ptntohi- 
uello, an English Punch, both of whom are bufhens, 
cowards, wags, and jesters, like the Sannio of the 
Homans. Pantalone was a Venetian merchant; Dot- 
tort, a Bolognese physician; Spcviento, a Neapolitan 
oraggadocio; PuUtceniUa, a wag of Apulia; Biangnr- 
golo and Cornelia, two clowns of Calabria | Otlnaim, 
a Roman beau; BtUramt, a Milanese simpleton; 
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proprietor may bin taken ploos. A Whdvsdld, 
roust be executed j» conformity to the tew :qf toe 
country ★here thb testator 'was domiciled t ena tbs 
validity of * marriage depend* aponit* being in oan- 
formity with the law of toe oonntry in whioh it' took 
pleoe, provided the parties were bond fide domiciled 
there. 

DounrtCAW Fanes, do*-hf-t-kin, an order of friar* 
first instituted or Dorainio de Gasman, at Toulouse, 
in ISIS. .About the year before be Ubd, together with 
Diego de Assbes, endeavoured to convert the Albi;,- s* 
see in the sooth of Franoe by proaohiog.' Feeling that 
the immorality of the clergy and the ignorance of the 
popnlstiop were greet aids to heresy, he instituted the 
order of the Dominicans for the purpose of preanhing 
and eonrertipg. The order was confirmed by Innocent 
III. and Honoriua III., in 121fl. Before that time, 
however, Domipio had found that preaching had little 
clTeot upon the Albigenaes; end, at his instigation, 
the pope proclaimed a crusade against tho “ heretics." 
The barons of France were summoned to join, and 
horrible slaughter was committed on these unfortunate 
poople. Dominie himself is not said to have been a 
harsh or eruel man, but merely led blindly away by 
bigotry and religious passion. The members or his 
new order wore a white garment similar to that worn 
by the Cartbusigpa, with a black cloak and a pointed 
blaok cap. Five years after their institntion they took 
the vow of poverty, and in the following year Dominic 
died. He was canonized by Gregory IX. in 1233. 
Another Dominican order was established in 1224, 
called the Knights of Christ, ItB object was to sup¬ 
press heresy by force of arras. The titlo of the order 
was afterwards changed to that of tho Penitents of St. 
Dominic. They did not lose their civil or domestic 
rights and privileges. The original order increased 
rapidly in numbers and influsnoe. Within sis years 
after their institutionthey bad spread into England, led 
by Gilbert da Fresney, end founded a monastery ut 
Oxord. They also made their way into Scotland, 
Where they were well received by Alexander 11. In 
England they were always called the Black /riant, 
bnd many traces of them ere to bo observed in nearly 
every town. In France they were called Jacobins, 


produced several tsmous scholars; Albertua Magnus, 
Thornes Aquinas, and Raymund de Pennnforte, being 
amongst tho ntunber. Their great rivals wore tho 
Frenaueens. At the present day, tho order of Do¬ 
minicans only flourishes in Italy, France, Hungary, 
Switzerland, and America. Dominican nuns have also 
existed contemporaneously with the friars. There 
are eeyegol of their convents on the continent. 

Dost so, dcsi'-e-no, a long robe of block silk furnished 
with a hood removable at pleasure, and used as a dis¬ 
guise by persons of both sexes, chiefly at masquerades. 
The name domino was doubtless derived from tho babit 
worn by the prisms upon their heads aod shoulders 
during winter; from wbenoe sprung the association 
with a word frequently occurring in the liturgy of the 
Homan Catholic ohuroh. „ 

Doirfnoxs, a gome generally played with twenty- 
eight flat obloug pieces of ivory or bone, eaoh divided 
by a flue into two parts, bearing numbers marked by 
‘ ts. The game is won by the player who plays out 
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be nearly satfcOOAJMO of utiles distent from the earth* 
It became visible to the,naked eye in the.beginning 
of the September following, reeohiag it* perihelfoe 
about the 30th of that month. It reached the point 
in tie orbit nearest to the earth on Oct, 10* when 
tbe diameterof tie head appeared to bo ehout HXhOQO 
miles, and .that of the nucleus Mflraitafc When it font 
beeome visible without the etd <f a telescope, it* tail 
appeared to be 14,000,000 of tniles in length, This 
gradually increased to 51,000,000 on Oot- 10, when 
the tail seemed to cover an arc of 40°; but as it went 
away from the earth, tbe length of this part of the 
comet diminished with greater apparent rapidity than 
it had previously increased, 

Doiunon, do-nai'-ihun (Let. donatio, from done, I 
give), is the act of giving or bestowing; also, a gift., A 
donation, to be valid inlaw, supposesaoapeetiy both idt 
tbe donor to give and in the donee to reoeive. It dis¬ 
tinguishes between e donatio inter elves and mnatio 
morti s catuds in the former ease a gift, to be valid and 
binding, must either be acoompanied by the solemnity 
of a deed, or by that of delivery of possession ; am - 
when so perfected it is not in the donor's power to 
retract it, though a more gift, unless it be prqjudiewt 
to creditors, or the donor woro under somelegal inca¬ 
pacity, as infancy, coverture, or the like, A donatio 
merit * carnal is when a person in his last sickness, ap¬ 
prehending his dissolution near, deliver!, or cause* to 
bo delivered, to another the possession of say personal 
goods to koep in case of bis decease, Tbe gift being 
made only in contemplation of death, implies that if tha 
donor lives, it shall revert to himself, ana consequently 
it partakes of tho nature of a legacy. If the donor 
dies, it needs not the assont of the executors, but it ie 
of nu avail against creditors in case of a deficiency of 
assets. To bo effectual, it must be accompanied by a 
delivery of tbe chattels; or if it be in action, and not 
in possession, the delivery of tbe instrument by which 
it is secured. As it takes effect from the delivery, it ie 
not a testamentary act, and dooa not oorae within tbe 
jurisdiction of tho ecclesiastical courts, nor requhee 
probato or administration. 

Donatists, do’-nti'tintt, in Fed. Hist, was the name 
of a powerful and influential Christian sect that ‘arose 
in North Africa in tbe early part of tbe 4th oentary- 
They were the followers of Donates, a bishop of 
Nnmidia, who opposed the election of Ceofliattus to 
tlie bishopric of Carthage in 311. on the ground of hie 
being a tradilor, or having delivered up the sacred 
books to the pagans, and that thereby his election was 
void, and all who adhered to him heretics. He quitted 
the Roman church, end founded a distinct sect, re¬ 
garded all others as heretics, and not to be received 
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the player who has the least number of points on the 
dominoes left in hand. The gome of dominoes is sup¬ 
posed to be very ancient; it has been traced back to 
Greek, Hebrew, and Chinese origin. At the beginning 
of the 18th century it was introdueedinto France from 


Rome two years after their separation, and the yegg 
following by another at Arles. Constantine the Great, 
in 310, deprived them of their ohorohee, and sent their 
seditious bishops into banishment j bnt, notwithstand¬ 
ing these severities, their doctrines spread very rapid^K, 
and in 330 they are said to have numbered 172 hwbOgi' 
in tho Christian provinces of Northern Afrio*. Drifw^ 
fanatical by tho oppression of the civil power, tbqp 
not only denied tbe right of the Mate to interfere u. 
matters eeelesiastioal. Dot bands of Donatist tsoetip* - 
attacked the imperial troops, and for thirteen, yaw* 
continued to devastate Mauritania and Kwah, 
Martyrdom was eagerly sought by them, UgdtihVy 
willingly gave themselves np to be executed. • Neither 
the eloquence of Augustine afir the setorltiM of the 
or Honoriua had any marked effect upon thin 
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Dofr, don (from the Lat. dominos, lord), a title of 
honour in Spain and Portugal. In tho latter country 
no person can asanme the title of don without per- 
mission from the king. This mark of distinction 
and nobility was first conferred upon Pelayo, hi the 
imbmmM tbe 8th century. It is frequently found 
in the wortedf Chaucer, under the otdSngiiahfoina 
ofthawerd,<feM. 

■ Dorr AH'* Cout, do-na'-ttf a brilliant comet dis¬ 
covered at Fv-'tnee, by «n Itaflan astronomer, named 

DwfiMkewly i titter, IMfosthen femp wpp0*||to 


induced to return to tbe Cathoiifl C 
foilowingoentniy they became cMiuet, 
like tbe Novetiass, went upotl .tb 
essence of a true church, according 
consisted in the purity and holiness 
ben individually, and not merely in it* A 

Catholic foundation end teaching: hence ,t_,-. 

that every church which tolerated unworthy member* 
sms itself polluted toy communion with th 
■equently ceased to be sttrtie Christian c 
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IIriphella, a JTerrarnne pimp 5 and At Imchino, a hlun- 
dering servant of Bergamo. Thus each personage, 
clad in a peculiar dress, and famished with a peculiar 
mask, was intended us a characteristic representative 
of some particular Itutiou district or town. To further 
this local personation, each actor spoke the dialect of 
the place he represented. Besides these, and a few 
other such personages, of which, at least, four were 
iutroduerd into each play, there were tho amoroeot or 
inmunoratcu ,—iImt is, men and women who played 
serious parts; und also Smcraldinu, Ctdombina, Spil- 
letta, and other females, who acted the serveftae and 
waiting-maids. These lust wore no musks, aud all 
spoke Tuscan or Roman. The pieces played hy them 
were called Commedia del!' Arte, Goldoni adopted 
Harlequin und tho rest of his mimic troop; but, in¬ 
stead of trusting to the extempore wit of the uutors, 
wrote for them plots and dialogues. 

J>\a»cf 1 ms boasted that when tho classic drama was 
banished from every other stage in Europe, it found a 
home in Paris; nnd yet her drama, like those of 
othernations, was, during the Kith und 11 great part of 
the 17th century,borrowed from Spain. As the English 
owe the excellence of their stage to Hhukespere, so 
Prance is oquully indebted to Corneille. Curdiu.d 
Richelieu placet! himself at the head <>! live dramatic 
authors, all of whom are iorgotten, with the exception 
of Corneille. It was at this period that the classical 
fetters of the three unities were impound upon Vrem li 
dramatic poets. "The unities of action, time, and 
place must lie observed." Corneille mlds, “ I’ersnmie 
h’uh doute." The Ereneh are not only proud of their 
pretensions to classiculity and their regard for the 
unities, but are enabled to boast with justice that they 
have discarded trupi-comedy,—that is, such pieces iis 
comprehend two distinct plots,—one of a serious, the 
other of a humorous sort, each totally unconnected 
with the other. Corneille nnd Racine were, uncording 
to Sir Walter Scott, (lie Homer und (lie Virgil of the 
French drums. Even Voltaire himself was content to 
imitate these two great models, nil hough he endea¬ 
voured to inuke a Turk talk like a Turk, und n s.n.igo 
like a savage, inf tend of in (lie brilliant metaphor and 
stilted sentiment or tho buskiued heroes of his prede¬ 
cessors. Molicre, the founder of Ereneh comedy, 
followed the path marked out by Menander, and hus 
closely copied some pieces from the Latin stage. Few 
satirists nRve attacked vice and folly so suceessfiillv; 
und it should be remembered, when considering Ins 
marvellous power, that, while the English stugo was 
fostered by a people, tho Ereneh stage was merely the 
appanage of n court. Thus the sphere of the satirist 
was limited to the palace snd its iminediutc surround¬ 
ings. Schlegel observes, — “The object of French 
comedy is not life, but society,—that perpetual nego¬ 
tiation between conflicting vanities, which never ends 
in a sincere treaty of peace ;*t ho embroidered dress, 
the but under the arm, mid tho sword hy the side, 
essentially belong to them; und tho whole of the 
characterization is limited to the fully of tho men und 
the coquetry of tho women." This comedy of man¬ 
ners rather than of nature wob overturned by the 
** Figaro " of Beaumarchais,—a production in which 
incident, intrigue, characters in high und low life, 
lively dialogue, and political satire, vvero so er.dtily 
intermingled, tho whole being fluvonred with n strong 
tone of licentiousness, thut it was received by thu 
“•rjsian public with an almost irnntio enthusiasm. 

The English drama was founded upon the Spanish 
*"'****■ “ Ferros and Torres,” the first regular 

English tragedy, was acted before Queen Elizabeth 
upon the Ttth of Januury, 1361, by the gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple. A version of the same piece was 
uctedin one of the minor London theatres in 1 HD 1 , but 
without success. *• Hammer Gurtou’s Needle," which 
was mud to bo the work of John Still, master of arts, 
and .ufte raards^hishop of Bath and Wells, was first 
performed in Christ s College, Cambridge, in 1576. 

I be jest of the piceo turns on the loss aud reco¬ 
very of the needle with which Gammer Gurton 
renoired the breeches of her man Hodge. Tho po- 
are, the Sturdy Beggar, the Country 
Vicar, the Clown, nnd the BUrcw. Thus we see 
that, at tho very commencement, English comedy was 
founded on characters of middio aud humble life 


and, unlike tho French, was not dependent upon the 
frivolities and fashions of lords, ladies, and courtiers. 
It is to be remarked, that os our first tragedy had 
no intermixture erf comedy, so our first comedy hud no 
intermixture of tragedy. The influence of the plays 
of Blia . spore upon poetry, the drama, and tho world at 
large, is too universally Tecognized to neod comment in 
a work of this description, even if tho space prescribed 
to us were unlimited. It is enough to say that his 
transerndaut genius and matchless power created 
a model, which never has, and perhaps never will ba 
equalled. His historical plays throw a light upon 
his country's history; his tragedies nro acknowledged 
masterpieces by the highest crities of every civilized 
nation ; and bis romantic dramas and comedies, though 
not fmilth-BS, abound with tho errors of a genius in¬ 
capable of self-control, and too powerful to submit to 
tho trammels imposed upon the dramatist by the 
pedantry of inferior minds. The tragedies of Jouson 
aro distinguished for a sublime expression of moral 
sentiment. In comedy he oeeasiouully followed tlio 
older Grecian school, as in tho “ Tale of a Tub,” where, 
in order to ridicule his ouemy, Inigo .Tones, ho trod iu 
the path of Aristophanes. In the “ Staple of Nows” 
and “ Cynthia's Hew 1 ■“ he introduced iiuegorieulcha¬ 
racters, und person ' ' abstract passions. J’i tracing 

the history of the 1 _ tall drama, we perceive tho im¬ 
mense influence ov r his successors, of tlin playB of 
Sk.il.spere. Massinger, a man of considerable genius, 
endeavoured to unite the romance of Shakspero to 
the realistic humour of Jouson ; and though lie lias to 
an extent succeeded, his love passages uro minutely 
less int'-restuig aud his viflanies more revolting lhull 
are those of his two models. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
both men of remarkable talents, grafted upon Shuk- 
speru'a method of composition tho boundless liceuso 
of the Spanish school. Sometimes almost discarding 
probability, v iolating eliai aeter, and therefore weaken¬ 
ing, if not destroying, the interest of the plot, they 
compensate lor those faults and irregularities by 
admirable descriptive passages, elegant wit, passionate 
nnd tender dial igue, nnd rich humour. The plays of 
Shirley, of Ford, of Webster, and Decker, a.i Dough 
now forgotten by the mere playgoer, und holding no 
pluco upon tho boards of the theatre ol the present 
day, abound with admirable passages and detached 
scenes of singular merit; and it. is, doubtless, to the 
fact of the rude apology for scenery, und tho eveol’iho 
spectator bom" entirely ungratiiied in the English 
phi} houses of the lfith and li Hi centuries, that we arc 
indebted for that brilliant hand of distinguished poets 
known ns the Elder Dramatists. Audiences crowded 
to the theatre, not to gaze ou splendid scenery, but to 
listen to t he literaly production of the author aud to the 
declamatory graces of the player. The great aud ori¬ 
ginal school, founded by Bhakspere and Jouson, and 
followed by Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
others, closed with the outbreak of the civil war ini MU. 
A proclamation shut up tho theatres und dispersed the 
players, ulmoat all of whom took up arms for King 
Charles, in whoso service many of them perished. 
One Kubmsun.un actor at the lBackiriars theatre, was 
killed by Harrison, the regicide, iu cold blood, Har¬ 
rison declaiming the text from Scripture, “ Cursed bo 
he who doetb tho Lord’s work negligently .' 1 Tho 
most nueient English playhouses were, according to 
Malone, the Curtain, in Shoreditch, and the Theatre. 
In tho time of SuaLspero there wore no less than 
nine theatres open,—three privato houses, ono iu 
Blnckfriara, tho Coekpit or Fhcenix. in Drury Lane, 
and ouc iu Salisbury Court. The six public theatres 
were the Globe, the Swan, the lloso, ana the Hope, oa 
the Bunk side ; the ltvd Bull, nud the Fortune. In the 
winter of Hi IS, the play ers at tho Cockpit, while acting 
tho " Bloodv Brothers',*' were surprised by a party of 
soldiers in tlie middle of the play, and carried to prison 
in their playhouse dresses. On Feb. 11, 1617, an act 
of parliament w us passed that all stage-galleries, seats, 
and hexes should be pulled down, by vvurrant of two 
justices of the peuoc; that all actors of plays for tho 
timo to come, being couvicted, should be jpubliely 
whipped; and oil spectators of plays should, tar each 
offence, pay five shillings. The Restoration may ba 
said to have inducted the second period of the English 
drama. Charles II., who in his exile imbibed French 
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therefore eseommimicated ail known end gross of¬ 
fenders, only receiving them again upon being re-bap¬ 
tized : and they nbo held that tho effloRcy of the 
sacraments depended upon the personal worthiness of 
the administrator. 

Dokativi, don'-S-tic (Lat. donaHvum), is generally 
a donation, gift, or gratuity. In the cunan law it is 
applied to s benefice given by the patron to a priest 
without presentation to the ordinary, and without in- 
Stitntion and induction. No license from the bishop is 
necessary to perfect the donee’s title to the possession 
of the donative; it rereives its full effect from the single 
net and sole authority of tho donor. Donatives are 
fttrther exempt from episcopal jurisdiction, and are 
visited hy commissioners appointed by the patron. 
Donative* are created whenever the king, or any sub¬ 
ject by his license, doth found a church or chapel, and 
ordain that it shall ho merely in the gift or disposal of 
the patron, subject to Ins visitation only, and not to 
that of tho ordinary, anil vested absolutely in the clerk 
by the patron’s deed of donation, without presentation, 
institution, or induction. According to some, this was 
anciently the only way of conferring ecclesiastical be¬ 
nefices in England, the institution by a bishop not being 
earlier than the tune of Bechet; according to others, 
the claim of the bishops to iustitntioa is as old as tbs 
first planting of Christianity m the island. Tho law 
nowi», that if the true patron once waives his tinvilcgn 
of donation, and presents to tho bishop, and tue clerk 
is admitted and instituted, the udvmvuin ceases ever 
after to be donative. 

Dowis Cos nmoir ambus. (>W Ehtau.,) 

Dob JON, or Dosoi.on, doa'-jnn (I'r. donjon), ill 
Sledioctal Arch., the name given to the keep or prin¬ 
cipal part of a castle. (See Casit.f.) Prisoners « ere 
generally confined in the basement siorvoi the donjon, 
and from this circumstance, the worrf, which is now 


Written dungeon, has been luken to express any dark 
ntiddrciiry prison cell, but more particularly onowhich 
is partially or entirely below the mrliuv of the ground. 

lbMT Jl’AN, don jn'-iin, a legendary or mythical 
character, prevalent in southern Europe, mid in¬ 
tended ns a representative embodiment of sensuality 
ami want of faith, it stands m contrast to liothe’s 
Faust, which represenls rather a eraffv and subtle 
rationalism tending towards the same ends. The 
legend of Don Jnnn represents tho hero ns a profligate 
mun, who gives lnmsolf up entirely to Ins own selfish 
pleasures, especially to that of love. The legends aro 
numerous, but bear a close resemblnne" to one another. 
Tho principal events aro as follows. Tho Scene is laid 
at Seville, and Doll .Juan is represented as belonging 
to a high and celebrated family. Jlis chief object is 
the seduction of tho daughter of a governor at Seville. 
Finding that the fattier opposes his designs, lie stabs 
him in a duel. Afterwards, forcing his way into the 
family tomb of tho murdered man, he orders a feast 
to be laid out, and sneoringly invites the marble statue 
which had been raised to his’ victim to join him at tho 
banquet. The statue does appear, and, seising Don 
4uan, both of them sink together into hell. Tin* 
legend, which lias been much used. was first employed 
in an operatic form by Vincenzo Righim, in “ 11 Cou- 
vitato ui I’ietra.’* Mozart's 11 Don Juan ” wns written 
eleven years afterwards, and since that time (17D7) the 
legend nts been a general favourite. 

. Doom Book, Don Boc, or Do mb Book, daom’-huk, 
is the name given to the code of laws compiled by 
Alfred the Great. The general opinion has long been 
•hat Alfred wns tho framer of these laws; but, neconi- 
mg to Dr. Pauli, in his life of that monarch, “ he 
created no new laws; his aim wns simply to restore, to 
renovate, to improyn.’’ In every part of his dominions 
■o met with existing laws which-required revision, 
alteration, or arrangement, and to this duty Alfred 
addressed himself, assisted by tho advice and co-opera- 
ttea of the wisest and best meu of tho time. Ho had 
before him the Wish collection of Etbelbert, the 
compilation of the \\ est Suxou laws by his own ancestor 
iBMMtM law-book of the great Ofia, which was used 
inMerem. Inas collection was tho oulv ouo re- 
eoivsd entire mtothe Codex, which was chiefly appli- 
ortite to the condition of the West Saxons. A few 
•Steles were admitted here and there from tho Kentish 
Ud Mercian laws; but research into this matter is not 
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possible, as Offit’s book is lost-’’—(.Paa!;.) Ererr- 
wbere throughout this codeia the character of Alfred's 
own mind shown much more than that of the age iu 
which he lived. It aannot be denied that there is a 
tendenoy towards despotism manifested iu these laws, 
and also that they incline too much to the old Lcvit- 
ical law; hut nevertheless it is evident that he strove 
to administer law and justice with equity, and. to tem¬ 
per the old Jewish economy by the addition of the 
grand Christian doctrine, that “ a man should love his 
ueighbour as himself.” lie begins with extracts from 
the Bible:—“And the Lord spake all these words ; 
saying, I am the Lord thy God,” &o.; then follow tho 
Ten Commandments, part of tho Mosaic law, followed 
by passages from the New Testament, including the 
gulden rule of Christian morality, llo strove not only 
to repress crime, but to check every species of immo¬ 
rality among all classes of his subjects; ami his efforts 
to educate tho morals of his powerful hut still uncul¬ 
tivated people, in accordance with tho doctrines of tho 
Btbje, are indeed beautiful and excellent. — Rqf. 
Dr. 1C. l’auli’s Life of Alfred the Great. 

Doomhiiav-Book. (Sec Domksuav-Book.) 

Doombtkk, or Deemstbk, duomufer, the name of 
an ollieer formerly attached to the High Court of 
Justiciary in Scotland, Ho pronounced the sentence 
or doom of conden >d persons, Tho office has been 
abolished for man ears. When a trial had con¬ 
cluded, the doom ir was brought forward face to 
face with the wreu-lied criminal. In the “ Heart of 
Midlothian" and “ Old Mortality ’’ this dread official 
is described with nil Kir Walter Scott's graphic power. 
Deemsters, in tin- islands of Jersey and Man, are 
judges of a particular kind. 

Dooit, dure (Snx. dure. Teuton, ilcitr), the movable 
panel by which the iloorwuy or entrance lo any build¬ 
ing, apartment, closet, or court, is closed. The most 
common kind of door consists ol boards joined together 
and nailed to transverse slips of wood. Such doors es 
these aro called “ledge-doors.” They uro hung on 
staples, and lastened hy a latch : they arc principally 
used for workshops, out-houses, offices, and walled 
gardens. The ordinary house-door is fastened to one 
si do of the doorw ay bv lunges («ee 1 Ljxgk I , on which it 
swings. It is secured by a box-lock, fixed to the inner 
side, or by a mortise-lock, which is buried m the lock- 
rail, and worked by bundles projecting on either ride. 
Those doors are nmdo of panels fixed in a solid frame¬ 
work, aud finished by mouldings of different kinds, 
which surround the panel. Tho horizontal pieces of 
(ho frame arc railed “rails," and the vertical pieces 
“ styles.” Doors aro technically described, by the 
number of panels they Contain and the kind of mould¬ 
ing with which they are finished. When they move on 
lunges, like the ordinary doors of apartments, they are 
termed “ swing-doors. Large double doors used to 
separate any long room are called " folding-doors." A 
jib-door is a door in a wall, which caunot well fce 
detected when closed. A rolling or sliding door is one 
which travels on rollers, or in agroove, parallei and dose 
to tho wall in which is the aperture that it is intended to 
close. A sin idler, door which closes an opening cut in 
tlm cntrtuice-door of a court-yard or large building, ia 
called a “ wicket-door.” A trap-door is a door cut in * 
the floor to give access to cellars, or open parts under 
the roof of a house. Doors of large public buildings 
are sometimes made of brass, and even of atone or 
marble. 

Doobwat, dare 1 -tray, an aperture in the wall of any 
building, or the partitions, to allow of ingress and 
egress to and from the building itself and the various 
apartments that are within it. In ordinary buildings a 
strong framework of wood, to which the door is hung, 
is fastened to bond-timbers inserted in the rides of the 
opening. The vertical pieces or sides of the framework 
are called the “jambs, and the transverse piece at the 
top “ the lintel. A piece of wood called the “ aill” 
is sometimes pat transversely between the feet, or 
lower ends of the jambs, to give strength end etiffuesa 
to the framework. For entrauce-doors the cillie gene- 
rally of atone. The framework is finished round the 
edge that is nearest the wall of the room or passage by 
a moulding. Doorways vary according to the rise-end 
importance of the building o^ 1 apartment to which they 
i give access, bat the dimensions, of an ordinary door- 
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tastes, brought with him to England a relish for the 
beauties of the French stage. Dryden, Howard, and 
the authors of the day, fostered this taste, and heroic 
plays were applauded by both the court and city. The 
heroic play was a forced and unnatural mixture of 
French sentiment, English noise and bustle, stilted dia¬ 
logues, drums, and processions. The heroes and he¬ 
roines were all of one exactly virtuous pattern; valour 
waa entirely refined, and love of the most impossible 
purity. At the same time, comedy deserted delineation 
ofoharactor and construction of plot, and endeavoured 
toahineouly in dialogue, l’be atmosphere of alicentious 
court infected the stage ; and authors strove by a suc¬ 
cession of smart jests and loose epigrams to amuse the 
wits of the tonn rather than to point a moral or wing a 
satirical truth. The cl nice of Buckingham's famous sati¬ 
rical burlesque of “ The Itehearsal" exhibited the ab¬ 
surdities of the two French schools of art, and tragedy 
and comedy retraced thoir steps. About tins tune ac¬ 
tresses first appeared upon the stage. He fore the Kcs- 
toration the characters of women hud been played hr 
boys and young men. Tt is to Hus introduction that 
we owe tho brilliant displuy of passionate tenderness 
evinced in tho lVmnlo characters of Otway, and, 
despite some rant and fustian, of Lee. The lsth cen¬ 
tury ushered in genteel comedy, an entertainment that 
exhibited the foibles of tln> higher classes; comedy 
of intrigue, in which plots and surprises succeed each 
other ; and English opera. (See Oenu.i.) To Gar¬ 
rick the stage is indebted for a rental of the plays 
of Bbaksporc; and to Sheridan tor a description of 
comedy, that, to the polish and nit of the authors of 
the Congreve ni.d Furquhar school, added humorous 
and characteristic dialogue. George Column the elder 
and George Column the younger both contributed ad¬ 
mirable comedies to the rich repertory of the drama; 
and Maturin, Lord Byron, Colcnrlge, and Joanna 
llaillie, wore tho authors of the tragedies produced in 
the early part of the present century. The two Kem¬ 
bles and Mrs. Hiddouu, Edmund Kean, Charles Young] 
and Miss O'Neil, were of the same era, one of tho most 
brilliant of which tho English stage can boast. The 
last attempt to maintain a high school of tragic art 
was made by Mr. Mncrcnily, nt Drury Lnnc, in ISIS. 
The events of the last illry years are not mutters of 
history, therefore we shall not dwell upon them. At 
present, English literature would seem to have aban¬ 
doned tho drama, lor our stage is almost entirely oc- 
enpiod by translations from the French. The public 
have contracted a t.isto for the morbid, the spectral, 
and the horrible, united to illusions of tho eye and 
mechanical contrivance. The causes for this decline 
are many; but it cannot bo supposed that at a tune 
when theatres are more successful speculations in 
ft commercial point of view limn over, a taste so low 
can be long sustained. The actors deplore thee vcrcisc 
of the various arts that now prove so attractive; and 
there can bo no doubt that, nlthongh many managers 
of theatres may reitlizr large fortunes, the drgrntliu ion 
of the art of acting will be the natural result of the 
unhealthy excitements tlmt now pander to a depraved 
popular test e.—Jtcf. Art. Drama, by Sir Whiter Scott, 
in Encyclopaedia brilnnnica. 

Dbajiatib Pr.nsox.v., drdm'-d-tu per-to'-nt (Lat.), 
the various personages introduced in the course of u 
drama, or the actors representing tho characters in 
a play. 

Dbapbbt, irai'-pe-re (Vr. drop, cloth), in Sculp.— 
The proper treatment of drapery thrown about any 
figure executed in piaster or marble is attended with 
difficulty, and requires considerable skill on tlio part 
of the artist and modeller. It must be allowed, that 
the costume of the presont day is peculiarly unsuited 
for representation in the above materials; but, in 
many cases, additional effect is given to the figure, and 
tbe story is conveyed to us in a more striking manner, 
by tbe addition of a little drapery thrown around tiie 
nnde form, the folds of which are oorefully arranged 
and skilfully disposed to suit the circumstances under 
which the figure is represented. Thus, a short gar¬ 
ment girt round the waist of a running figere, allowing 
the contour of the fore part of the thigh and knee, 
andstreamingout behind, gives additional force to the 
action by exhibiting the influence of the wind on the 
flyuro, which is supposed to be in rapid motion. When- 
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ever drapery is used, it should be so contrived tint it 
may give expression to the form of tbe figure, and aid 
in explaining the story that tho sculptor wishes to con¬ 
vey to us in connection with his work. Many will re¬ 
member tho wonderful and exquisite manner in which 
the light draperv was treated that, wes thrown over tho 
head of the “Veiled Figure/’ by Monti, that waa 
exhibited in the Austrian court in the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1K51. 

Duastics, drite’-like (Gr. dnufikot, active, brisk, 
from drao , 1 effect), is a term generally applied to atusll 
nieiliuines as are very violent in their notion, portion- 
larly us purgatives ; such aa croton oil, jnlup, ex, 

Draught, draff (Ang.-bax.), a technical term used 
in Mar. to express the depth of water in which a ship 
can float; thus, if a vessel requires twelve feet of water 
to enable her to float, sho is said to draw twelvo leet, 
In order that her draught may bo easily known, it i( 
marked on the Btem ana stern-post. 

Dbaugiit (Lat. hauttus ) is a liquid form of medioino 
intended to be taken nt ouco, or at a draught; whence 
its name. 

Dkavghtb, a game played by two persons on a board 
similar to that used in playing chess. Each player 
has a set of twelve pieces, which consist of small round 
Hat disks, made of wood or ivory : one set is black and 
the other white, Tbe pieces must nil be placed on the 
same colour, in alternate fours in the first throe rows, 
before each player. The pierce must only move ono 
square at a time', diagonally aud forwards. If an oppo¬ 
nent's piece Htunds in the way, there is no retreat,— 
the player must either adraneo’or t.iko his adversary'll 
piece. A piece can only be taken, however, when 
there is a vacant square directly behind it; tho attack¬ 
ing piece is lifted over uml placed mi this vacant square, 
while the piece leaped over is removed from tho board. 
The object of tbe game is either to take all tho adver¬ 
sary'll pieces, or to hem them in so that he cannot play. 
Tbe game increases in interest towards tbe close, us 
those pieces that reach a vacant Square on tho adver¬ 
sary's first line become kinyt, that is, thoir power is 
doubled, and they can move backward or forward to 
all parts of tho board. The game of draughts does not 
require so much Hcieneo as chess, but is a favourite 
recreation with a great number of people. In Franco 
the game is called let Damet, probably on account of 
its hating heeu alwavs very popular with ladies. 

Draughtsman, drufts'-m&n (Ang -Sax.), ono who is 
skilled in the use of the pencil. A mechanical draughts¬ 
man is one who is skilful in making drawings of ma¬ 
chinery, dingrmns, maps, and plans, in which tho use 
of mathematical instruments is involved. 

Dhawjiacjt, draw'-lnik (Ang.-Hax.), la Com., la a 
term used to signify the sum paid back by government 
upon certain classes of goods exported, on which duty 
baa r Iready been paid. Tho object of this is, obviously, 
to enable the exporter to compete in the foreign mar¬ 
ket on an equal footing with those of other nations. 
If the amount of drawback exceeds the sum paid aa 
duty, then it partakes of the nature of a bounty (which 
see). The general principle of drawbacks lit not 
objectionable, though they mar lie so in particular 
cases. “ To allow/’ says Adura Smith, •* the merchant 
to draw back, upon exportation, either the whole or a 
part of whatever excise or inland duty is imposed upon 
domestic industry, can never occasion the exportation 
of a greater quantity of goodB than what wpuld have 
been exported had no duty been imposed." Such en¬ 
couragements “ tend not to overturn that balaneo 
which naturally establishes itself among all .the various 
employments of the society, but to binder it being 
overturned by the duty." Goods on which drawback 
is to be claimed require to be examined and certified 
by a revenue officer, on whose certificate a debenture 
is granted, entitling tho owner to receive the drawback. 
No drawback is given on damaged or decayed gooda. 

Drawbridub, draw'-try (Ang.-Sax.), a movable 
bridge, that was attached to the old baronial castles, to 
enable persona to cross the moat and gain acoess to tke 
oastleyard. It is also used to afford means of entrance 
to fortresses and citadels over tbo main ditch, being 
fastened by binges to the scarp of the ditch in front of 
the niBin gateway, and raised end lowered by chains 
attached to tbe end that rests on tho counterscarp, 
which pass over pulleys, aud are wound and unwound 
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way are about 7 feet by 3 feet. The treatment of the 
doorway forma a striking characteristic feature in the 
various styles of architecture. In Egyptian and Assy¬ 
rian architecture the doorways are surmounted with 
square lintels. Thn openings, particularly in the 
former, wern wider at the bottom than at the top, and 
surrounded by a flat moulding enriched with sculpture. 
The lmtel wus generally very deep, and surmounted 
with a projecting cornice, and colossal figures were 
usually placed on cither side of the opening. The door¬ 
ways in Grecian architecture were rectangular in form; 
they were surrounded by mouldings, and sometimes 
surmounted with a cornice supported on brackets. In 
early Roman architecture the form of the doorway was 
the »nme; but at a Inter period the semicircular arched 
heading was introduced, which subsequently beciuno 
the characteristic feature of the Byzantine and Roman¬ 
esque styles. In Arabian and Gothic architecture the 
head of'the doorway assumed a pointpd form, and in 
the latter the opening was surrounded by a great 
\uriely of hold and deep mouldings, and richly orna¬ 
mented. The decoration employed became more and 
more elaborate in Die transition from the Herman 
style to the E'erpcndienlar English, through (lie Early 
English and Decorated English periods, being, perhaps, 
most graceful and lie.torsi in the style Iwt named. In 
the Perpendicular .English stylo of architecture, thn 
doorway, although it wassiiU pointed, was aitrmonnlrd 
by a square moulding or label, which is peculiar to 
buildings in this stylo and of the Tudor period, when 
the tint four-centred arched headingwna introduced. 

Donatio, Jo-m'-du (l r r. iloraile, Hp. ilnraiio, gilt, 
from Jomr, to gild), in A i-tron., a constellation in the 
southern hemisphere, otherwise known as t lie Sword¬ 
fish, nntl so named by the fierman astronomer Unyer. 
It lio« in a direct, line bctwci u the constellations Argo 
and ErnlumuJ. Its largest star is of the third magni¬ 
tude. 

Dorcas Rorn-rr, dar’-teex, a term applied to nn 
nr social ion of ludie.i who mule together to obtain sub- 
1 TipUicn iu order to bestow clothing and otlr-r aids 
to lunches m ili-trcss and want. Tlio name is nlso 
men to societies got up fir tlio purpose of giving 
work to distressed needlewomen. The name owes its 
nngin to « verso in tlio Acts of the Apostles. "And 
all the widows stood by him weeping, and showing the 
cents and garments which Dorcas made, while she was 
Will them."—Acts ix. lilt. 

Dome Dtaihi’T, i/ori-iE, was one of the four dialects 
of the ancient. Greek language, being that, spoken by 
the inhabitants of Doris. It. was characterized by a 
certain roughness and harshness, ami was mnch less 
polished than either the Ionic or Attic. Pindar, Tho- 
oevitua, and Hi on wrote in this dialect. 

Doris, dnr'.it, a genus o( naked marine mollnsea, 
sometimes known us aea-lcmonB. The body is mal, 
the abdomen flat; the back Hut in some, mid elevated m 
others; the mouth a small proboscis, with two small 
ten taenia; the vent situated in the back, and surrounded 
by a circle of branched or plumed gills. As is obvious 
from the structure of the digestive organs, the epeeies 
rnuBl exist on the softest food. They urc plentiful on 
tho coasts of Britain, whero they may be found crawl¬ 
ing on rocks, sea-weed, Ae. 

Do smart, dor 1 -mint (Ft., sleeping), in Her., an 
animal is said to be dormant when it lins its head rest¬ 
ing upon its fore-paws, in contradistinction to couch ant, 
wfiero the head of the animal is held erect. 

Dormant Vitamty. (See Vitality.) 

Domras, dor'-mer, tbfl name given to a window 
put in a small projection like a gable rising vertically 
from tlie roof of a house, and used to light attics or 
sleeping apartments in the roof, instead of a skylight, 
which is in the plane of the roof. There are sometimes 
three, and oven four rows of dormer windows m the 
steep roofs of large public edifices built in Prance, 
Belgium, Holland, and Germany, between the cum- 
raencement of the lfith and the close of the lftb 
century. 

Dormitory, dar’-me-tnr-e (Lat. dormirt, Fr. damir, 
to sleep), a sleeping-chamber, bat especially applied to 
large apartments in a monastery or school calculated 
to bold a great numb# of beds. To insure privacy 
and solitude, either aide of the dormitory in ralijpoue 
houses was often divided into e number of small cells. 
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Dorxofsr, rfor'-wor* (fmra Lat. ebrstie, I alcepi 
and ihokm), a gen. of rodent quadrupeds, which ie 
generally regarded as forming a connecting Jink be* 
tween the if arid* (rats, mice, Ac.) and the Scixridm 
(squirrels, Ac,). The chief characters by which the 
dormice are distinguished from the squirrels are 
derived from tlm structure of the ekull. teeth, and 
intestine. The form of the skull resembles that of 
the mice, in being suddenly narrowed in the frontal 
region. There are four molar teeth on eoeh side in 
each jaw; the upper jaw not possessing the autorior 
rudimentary fifth molar characteristic or the squirrels. 
The intestine is destitute of a raicuin,—an organ whiah 
is of very large size in all the other rodentia. The 
dormice have no cheek-mmches. The ears resemble 
those of mice. The body is about the siae of that of 
the common mouse, hue much plumper; the eyes 
large, black, nud prominent; the tail between two and 
three inches in length, uud more hairy at the top than 
elsewhere. ' With tho exception of the throat, which in 
white, the dormouse is of a tawny-red colour. Tliew 
srn found only in the temperate parts of the Ola 
World, especially in Europe and Africa. In Asia 
they appear to tie confined to tho neighbourhood of 
the Caucasus. Oulv a single sneeies, tho common dor- 
mouse (lUjpmti are 11 amir tun). is found in Britain. It io 
extremely gentle and easily tamed, and leech an beech- 
nunl, acorns, hazel-nuts, icr.. “ It takes its food hold¬ 
ing it m its hands, and sitting on its haunches like a 
squirrel (so do the rats), and otten suspending itself by 
its bind fret, in winch position it feeds tie easily ana 
comfortably ns m tho most ordinary position. Towards 
the winter it becomes exceedingly lat,and, basing laid 
up n store of food, retires to its little nest, ond adding 
itself up into a ball, with the tail over the head and 
back, becomes completely torpid. A mild day calls it 
into transient life; it then takes a fresh supply of food, 
and relaxes into its former slumber; and. Dually 
awakening iu the spring, by which time it we lost 
much of its bit, it enters upon its usual habits, and the 
enjoyment of the conjugal and paternal affections- Tlie 
young are generally born blind ; but in a few days the 
eyes are opened, and in u short time they ate enabled 
to seek their food independently of their parental eara. 
I lime reason to believe, in some esses at taist, the 
dormmise has a second broml early in the autumn, ns I 
have received from oil" locality in tho month of Sep¬ 
tember nn adult one itluml half gr-wn, evidently of 
tho spring brood, and three very voneg ones, not 
more than ft fortnight "or three wetks old .”—(BeWt 
Jlrifhh Quadruped*.) There are two ether beside the 
common dormouse; viz,, the fat dormouse (Ifyoxui 
film) nm] the garden dormoiiMi (Mynxun Witela.). The 
former is a largo spcei»K, as big its a rat, anil with ataU 
like a squirrel. It is A native of France anil the sauth 
of Europe. The garden dormouse is smaller thou the 
tat dormouse, and, breeding in gardens, is very de¬ 
structive 1 1 wall mid other lruit. It is a native of the 
temperate parts of Europe and Asia. 

Dorsal, tiur'-ml (Lat. dormtu, from dvrmtm, the 
lmek), denotes something appertaining to the book, 
mid in Anal, it forma pert of the name of ligamenta, 
arteries, Ac., belonging to that region. 

DoRbTliMi, dor-nta'-np-d (in honour of Theodore 
Dorsten, a German botanist), in Hot., a pen, of plants 
belonging to the nat. ord. Mornrete. The rhitomes 
and roots of several species have been supposed to be 
antidotes to the bites of venomou? reptiles i those of 
D. can’ruyerea and braziliennt iiavo been employed 
in medicine for their stimulant, tonic, and diaphoretic 
properties. 

Dort, 8yrroi> or, dort, a famous ass e mb ly souvened 
in lliltt at Dort, or Dordrecht, on the Rhine, convoked 
by the authority of the States-general. Eminent divines 
from England, 'Scotland, Bremen, Herein, Switzerland, 
the Palatinate, and the United Provinces, attended iU 
to decide the controversy between the Anniniam ana 
the Calvinists. The Arminion party desired to begin 
the debate by a condemnation of the Calvinistio tenet 
of reprobation; but it was decreed that as they them¬ 
selves were accnsed of departure from the faith, befbro 
they could condemn others they must justify them¬ 
selves. To this order of procedure they- would not 
yield snbmisaion. They were banished, end the synod 
condemned, in order, the Arraiuinn teneta. The Ar 
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by mean* of a windlass. Besides this kind of bridge, 
which is sometimes termed a lifting bridge, there are 
two other sorts, called turning or swivel bridges, and 
rolling bridges. The turning bridge moves in on hori¬ 
zontal plane on a pivot, which secures one end of it to 
the pier on whiah it rests; the othor end takes the 
farm of an are of a circle, and works on small rollers, 
that run on an iron rail to lessen the friction. The 
rolling bridge travels on rollers lor the same purpose, 
and is moved backwards and forwards by a wheel 
which works in a rack; these are often used to span a 
unsce in the centre of n bridge of some length over a 
tidal river, to admit of the pussago of masted vessels. 

Dbawino, dravi’-ing (Ang.-Sax.), the art of de¬ 
lineating objects in outline on a dot surface, with¬ 
out rcfercnco to light and shadow, in the primary 
acceptation of the word, which, in a more extended 
sense, is also taken to signify any finished work of art, 
with all the necessary effects of light and shade, exe¬ 
cuted in pencil, crayon, Indian ink, sepia, water¬ 
colours, and in pen-and-ink, after the manner of an 
etching. Bat to roturn to the primary meaning of the 
word. It is by his skill in outline that the productions 
of un artist are chiefly marked. A work tlmt is faulty 
in drawing, however excellent the manipulation may 
bo, it of little worth, and is unsatisfactory to the eye. 
Good drawing is characterized by power, freedom, 
grace, and accuracy, and these qualities can only bo 
acquired by study and constant practice. Sketching, 
or landscape-drawing, is perhaps less difficult than any 
other branch of the art, because its inqierfrctions can 
be less readily detected; but it is a far more difficult 
task to delineate the human figure, and, by a few bold 
strokes, to produce oul lines which present such ex¬ 
pression, combined with freedom of treatment, ns those 
from t lie peiicilofFlaxinnn,]{ctzsch, and Julius Sclmorr. 
The student who would excel in the representation of 
the human form must cnrefally study the anatomy of 
the figure, the construction of tho skeleton ,tho func¬ 
tions und positions .jof the muscles, ami the vnned 
workings of those of tho face which serve to indicate 
the various passions and emotions of tho nuud. To 
attain correctness in landscape-drawing, a knowledge 
of perspective is indispensable, the first principles of 
which are explained elsewhere. (Ste l’Kasi-rccTivn.) 
Without a knowledge of this most important branch 
of the art, no representation of landscape scenery or 
objects which present geometrical forms can bo cor- 
rcotly expressed ; and it is equally necessary to attain 
a correct method of rendering tho lights and shadows 
of a picture, which are entirely regulated und defined 
by certain rules of perspective. The apparatus re¬ 
quired by a beginner consists of a drawing-board made 
of a piece of deul or mahogany, clamped at the edges 
by pieces of which the grain runs in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, to prevent it from warping: some pencils, india- 
rubher, a T square, and a box of simple mathematical 
instruments. Tho paper may be damped and pasted 
to the edges of the drawing-board, and then allowed 
to dry, when it will be found, to present a beautifully 
smooth and even surface, or it mav be fastcued to it 
with small pins that have broad fiat heads and are 
known ns drawing-pins. After practising at the form¬ 
ation of elementary figures, such as straight lines, 
curves, rectangles, triangles, circles, and ellipses or 
ovals, there are no better examples for study than the 
leaves of various plants. When these can be sketched 
with readiness and freedom, drawings may bo made 
from vases, cups, articles of furniture, and simple 
plaster ensts. From this tho learner should proceed 
to tho study of perspective, and give rnundnoss to his 
forms in outline by the proper introduction of light 
and shade.'varying his work by copying from the flat, 
as it is technically termed, heads and figures in crayon 
from examples by Julien, and animals and landscapes 
from the productions of Cooper, Harding, and Front, 
which may be purchased or hired for a trilling amount. 

biiviNA asm Qvautebino, on old and barbarous 
punishment, still in force, which is inflicted upon those 
who are found guilty of treason. The sentence is, that 
the prisoner be drawn to the place of execution on a 
hurdle; that he be hanged by the neck till ho be dead: 
that his head be severed from his body; and that his 
body bo divided into four parts, or quartered. When 
females aro found guilty of treason, the quartering is 
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not carried into force. By a warrant under the sign- 
manual of the sovereign, countersigned by a principal 
secretary of state, the sentence of “ drawing and 
quartering” can now be altered into beheading. 

Duawihg-uoabd, a board on which drawing-paper 
is Blretched, for the purpose of painting in water- 
colours . The paper is first thoroughly wetted, and 
then attached to the board at the cages. As it dries, 
the paper contracts, and, when quite dry, is found tc 
be strained and stretched regularly, and ready for use. 
Originnlly the paper wbh stretched by means of aframe, 
and by pressure from behind: the present plan, how¬ 
ever, is found simpler and more perfect. The edges 
of the wet paper uro glued or pasted to the board, and 
tho whole allowed to dry regularly. It is necessary 
that the board should bo so constructed ns not to bo 
liable to warping. This is effected by holding together 
the piece or pieces of wood by an edgingof otherpiecea 
the grain of which rmis in a contrary direction. 

Dbaw-pi.atb, a steel plate used in the manufacture 
of metals, for the purpose of converting them into wires 
or bars. It is furnished with a series of graduated 
holes, tlisongh which the metals are drawn. The term 
draw-plate is also applied to a metal plate put in front 
of a firo or over I' t front opening of a fireplace, in 
order to canso th- - to pass through tho firo, instead 
of over it, in its w to the chimney. 

J)iuy. (Sre V'i jiclus.) 

Hum us, drrems (Du. droom, Gcr. frown), are de¬ 
fined to bo “trains of ideas presenting themselves to 
the mind during sleep.” It frequently, if not always, 
happens daring sleep, that while some of the mental 
faculties are suspended, others urn still active, and art- 
busy with numerous ideas which succeed each other 
with more or less regularity. This is dreaming. It is 
characterized by an absence of consciousness with re¬ 
gard to external things, and an entire suspension of 
voluntary control over the ourrent of thought, so that 
the principle of suggestion—one thought calling up 
another according to the laws of association—has un¬ 
limited operation. The subject of dreams is one oftlie 
most intricate and perplexing in the entire field of 
mental philosophy, ami it has not yet met with that 
amount of attention (hat its importance demands. Sir 
William Hamilton believes that, “ whether we recollect 
our dreams or not, we always dream." To have no 
recollection of our dreams does not prove that wo have 
not dreamed; for it can often be shown that wo have 
dreamed, though the dream has left no truce upon onr 
memory. Many other philosophers have held the same 
opinion; among whom Kant, who distinctly maintains 
that wo always dream when asleep; that to cease to 
dream would'be to ceaso to live; and that those who 
fancy that they have not dreamt have only forgotten 
their dreams. The phenomena of dreams also go fur 
to proio what is now generally bolievcd to be true, that 
different mental faculties have different portions of tho 
brain appropriated to them, and through which they 
net. Ono of ttie most remarkable features of dreaming 
is the rapidity with which tho mind passes through a 
long scries of events. Whole years may seem to tho 
dreamer to have elapsed, and a multitude of images 
may have been successively piled up beforo him, though 
the time occupied therewith is known to have occupied 
only a few minutes, or even a few seconds. Thus a 
dreum involving a long succession of supposed events hns 
often originated in some circumstance that aroused tho 
sleeper, and taken pliico within the short space that 
preceded the state or full consciousness. The charaotcr 
of a dream is often to be traced to some sensuous feel¬ 
ing or impression. Thus Dr. James Gregory liavingon 
one occasion gone to bed with a vessel of hot water at 
his feet, dreamed of walking up Mount Etna, and feel¬ 
ing the ground warm under him; and on another occa¬ 
sion, having thrown off the bedclothes in his sleep, he 
dreamt of spending a winter at Hudson's Bay, Dr. 
Beid, having a badly-dressed blister on his head, 
dreamt of falling into the hands of Indians, and being 
scalped by them. We believe that many more of our 
dreams may be traced to this source than is commonly 
imagined, and that many of those unpleasant dreams 
that are sometimes found to precede illness may bo 
occasioned by feelings or sensations of which in the 
ordinary waking state we are unconscious. It is in 
this way that indigestion is so fruitful a caul* of un- 
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minimis, or, as they were sometimes colled, the Re¬ 
monstrant party, suffered civil proscription and cruel 
persecutions. Orotius was sentenced to perpetual im¬ 
prisonment, and Oldenbarnevelt was exeouted. Fries 
land, Groningen, Zealand, Guelderluud, nudUtrecht, 
would not accept all the decisions of the synod; and 
it* authority was not fully recognized in Holland or 
Ragland. (See Absiixianb and Calvinism.) 

Doby, or John Hoar, dor'-e, a native of the Me 
diterranean, .Northern, and Atlantic seas. Torlmy, 
on the western British coast, is a celebrated locality 
for this fish. Its name John l>ory is probably derived 
from its French appellation, jauna (yellow) dorce 
(gilt). It is usually about eighteen inches in length, 
though Pennant mentions one that weighed twelve 
pounds, l’ho general surface of the body is smooth 
and destitute of soules, but spiny scales or bony shields 
guard the dorsal and ventral edges. Tbo anterior 
portions of the dorsnl and oval fins are spiny, and very 
distinctly separated from the spineless portions. It is 
an extremely voracious flsh, preying on small fishes 
and their spawn, ns well as on the various kinds of 
Crustacea and marine insects. It has an oval black 
spot on caoh side, and on this account shares with tho 
haddock the honourable repute of being tho Ush from 
whose mouth the tributo-money wna taken by St. 
Peter, the Impression of whoso thumb uud forefinger 
remained to record tho event. Other species of the 
Gory very similar to tho Buropcuu nro found in the 
*oas of other parts of tho world. It is tho typo of the 
fnm. ZeXdtt. The scientiilo namo of tho British spe¬ 
cies is SSeii* Falter. 

Doss, dose (Ur. do»it, from didami, I give), iB em¬ 
ployed to denote a proper quantity of any thing to he 
given or administered at one time, and is generally 
applied to medicines. As thci quantity of any medicine 
proper to be administered to an individual niubt neces¬ 
sarily depend upon Ins age and strength, these liuro to 
be taken into account in determining in uuy case the 
proper dose. A certain quantity, known as a full dose, 
is usually fixed upon ns being suitable for a mule from 
25 to 40 years of age, diminishing proportionally for 
persons above or below that ago. Thus, n lien the age 
is between 1 and 2 months, -, 1 , to of a full dose is 
sufficient ; at 0 months, J; 12 months, J-; 2 jears, I; 
6 years, J; 8 years, i ; 12 years, J; lii years, J; 20 
years, 60 years, Jj tic years, J; 80 years and up. 
wards, -J. Iiesides ago, there are frequently other 
circumstances to bo takon into account; ns the con¬ 
stitution, habits, &c., of tlio*indn idual ; and usually 
about cue-fourth less should he given to an adult 
female than au adult male. Neither will the above 
role apply to all medicines j for soino naturally act 
more powerfully on children than adults, or pi covered. 

Hot, dot (derivation doubtful), in Ales., a point 
placed after a nolo to increase its duration one half, 
formerly tho dot was called tho point of perfection; 
because a note, when dotted, attained its greatest 
length, or, in other words, was perfected. Hotted 
notes are also termed notes ofprolatmn. 

Horten iSnTEtt, <ht’-ted, notes which are increased 
in length by the addition of dots placed utter them. 
A dot placed alter a note renders it half as long again. 
Thus, inasmuch as asemibreve is as long as two minima, 
so is a dotted senubrovo equal to three minima. A 
double dot placed niter a note increases it to Uiree- 
lourths its original valuo: thus, u double-dotted semi¬ 
breve would bo espial to three minims and a half, 
ltcsts may also bo increased by tho addition of dots: 
thus, a dotted semibreve rest is os long as a sonubreve 
Mid a minim rest. A double-dotted rest is lengthened 
in tho same msnucr as the sound of a double-dotted 
note. Double dots arc rarely affixed to bcnnlirevcs or 
minims. When dots are placed at the sides of double 
bars, they lmhcuto that the portions on the dotted 
sides ore to bo repeated. They are sometimes 
attac hed to single bars for precisely tbo same purpose. 

DoiTKBF.Ii, dot’-tnr-el (C/tar,idnut moriellus), a 
species of plover inhabiting tho northern parts of Eu¬ 
rope and Asia. They delight in the high elevations. 
On the Helvcllyn, in Cumberland, 3,055 feet abovo the 
level of the sea, they nbotuid in vnst numbers, as they 
do, likewise, on some of the highest mountains of Scot¬ 
land. They are migratory, uud appear in Britain on 
(heir northern migration, in spring, and on their 
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southern migration, in the autumn. The length of the 
dotterel Is about ten inches. Its plnmage in summer 
is brown on the upper part; the cheeks, throat, and 
a band above the eyes, white; breast maty rod, with 
a white gorget on tho upper part of it; a conspicuous 
black patch on the middle of tho belly, and a few of 
tho tail-feathers tipped with white. It is tolerably well 
known in the Loudon market, and ita flesh is much 
esteemed. 

Douay Busin. ( See Bible.) 

Double Bab, dat’d (Fr. double and larre), in Mas., 
a term applied to two straight parallel lines drawn 
close together perpendicularly through the stall, for 
the purpose of dividing the various strains of a move¬ 
ment. 

Double Bass, Con tka Bass, or Violino.—T ho 
deepest and most powerful-timed instrument employed 
in concerted music. It so enriches and sustains tho 
musses of harmony, ns to be indispensable in the 
orchestra. It has threo thick catgut strings, which 
are tuned by fourths, and generally plays from tho 
same book or part as tho violoncello, though it is some¬ 
times found necessary to write a distinct part for it. 
Notwithstanding Hint all music for the double bass, in 
common with that for the violoncello, is written in the 
buss clef, tho real pi h of the former instrument is an 
octave lower than i *■ of the latter. 

Double Count j' ioint.—W hen, in two-part com¬ 
position. Iho parts iro so composed that the upper one 
may bo inverted un octave lower, so as to become the 
under part, whilst tho other retains its place unaltered, 
it is called a double counterpoint in tho octave. 

Double Decomposition, inCliom., the interchange 
of acids and bases which takes place when certain salts 
uro mixed together. Thus, sulphate of potash, on being 
mixed with nitrate of bur) la, is not only decomposed 
itself, but causes decomposition m the baryta Balt, 
giving rise to sulphate of baryta and nitrate of potash. 
Double decomposition is resorted to in innumorahla 
instances for the formation of salts, both in the labora¬ 
tory and I he manufactory. 

Houblb E.yding.—W hen, at tho end of a strain, 
two or more dots, a double bar, and several notes are 
placed, with a figure 1 over the first and a figure2 over 
the second part, it is thus called. It signifies that 
certain measures uro to bo repeated, nnd the part 
under figure l to be sung or plii)cd the first time, and. 
that uniler figure 2 the second. Should the parts 1 
and 2 bo connected by a tie, both arc to bo repeated 
the second time. 

Double Flat, in Mus., a character compounded of 
two ilals, signifying thut tho note before which it is 
placed is to ho sung or playod two semitones lower 
than its natural pitch. 

Double Hu hep, a character in Mus., designated by 
a cross, thus X, used to raise any note an interval of 
two liiucs. Neither double flats nor double sharps ara 
ever placed at the bead of a statf indicating the signa¬ 
ture, but arc only occasionally introduced in the course 
of a composition; for which reason no general staff 
signature is given to keys requiring more than seven 
sharps. 

DnuBLE-snoTTiNG.—When ships engage at close 
quarter-, the gnus are sometimes loaded with two nnd 
even three balls, when they aro said to bo double 
and treble-shotted. By increasing the weight of 
metal to be discharged from the gun, its destructive 
power is considerably augmented at any short range. 

Double Stabs. (Seen tab.) 

Double-ton guing, a peculiar mode of tonguing 
employed by flautists, which produces a more brilliant 
and spirited effect, combined with a greater facility of 
articulation, than the ordinary method. Double- 
tongumg is effected by the action of the tonguo against 
the roof of the mouth; this action being caused by 
articulnting the word tootle very distinctly, and ul tho 
same time accommodating suon articulation with the 
corresponding notes. 

Doubling the Cube. (See Duplication or the 
Cube.) 

Doubloon, dub-loon’ (Fr. doublon), a Spanish and 
Portuguese com, the double of a pistole. 

Doubt, dnut (Lat. dubito, fcdoubt), it that state of 
mind in which we hesitate as to two contradictory 
conclusions, having no preponderance of evidence in 
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pleasant dreiuns. Of the fire senses, touch is the moat 
excitable during sleep, and most frequently modifies 
the character ol our dreams. The sense of hearing is 
the next; and the least exditable of all our senses is 
that of sight. Our belief in the reality of the scones 
brought before us, and in the presence of external 
objects not before ns, aro among the most curious and 
important of the phenomena of dreams. Everything 
seems real and vivid before us. I)r. J. Cunningham 
attempts to explain this, by maintaining that tho 
afliuity that exists between sensations mid ideas is 
greater than is commonly imagined, and that “all 
thought is objective and picturial." “We cannot 
think," he says, “without thinking of something, and 
that something must bo thought of ns outside the 
mind. It is not onr thoughts, but the things wo think 
of, that are present to our consciousness; anil thus our 
thinking consists of a serins of visions."— (Macmillan’t 
Magazine, 1802.) Be this as it may, wo behevo that 
this phenomenon cannot be adequately explained by 
referring it to “a complicated case of association, 
as is sometimes attempted to be done. It is said that 
dreams turn most frequently upon whnt has occu¬ 
pied our thoughts during the day, and that, the most 
recent associations occur more readily than thoso 
which are more remote. This, however, wo do not 
think to bo so much the case as is supposed. The 
death of a friend may occupy the cliicl part of our 
thoughts for weekB or months, and yet, during all 
that time he may never once appear to us in our 
dreams; and it is only when ho ceases to occupy no 
great a part in our thoughts during the day, that bn 
begins to appear to us in sleep. “ It is not ulways," 
says Sir W. Hamilton, “the subjects that occupy us 
most when Bwakc that form the mutter of our dreams j 
and it is curious that the persons the dearest to us are 
precisely those ahout whom we dream most rarely. The 
mind of the man of business, when ho is away from 
homo most frequently returns in Bicop to the aacne of 
bis labours, ana it is only, perhaps, some limn nfter 
lie has again returned home that tho beautiful scenery 
and plensnut associations that, occupied his mind when 
mvay again recur to bis thoughts in sleep. Wo are 
rather inclined to the opinion, that, ns a general rule, 
(hose faculties are most in action during Bleep that 
have been least exhausted during tho day. Wo suy as 
n general rnlo, for it is well known that frequently'tho 
mind may be so exercised during (ho day that sleep 
can only ho obtained with tho greatest diflicully at 
night; and in the same way particular faculties nniy he 
ao excited during the dny us to continuo in action also 
in sleep; but generally a due amount of action de¬ 
mands a due amount of rest. But the phenomena of 
dreams ore yet loo little studied to enable ub to assert 
much with certainty regard ing them ; and in all proba¬ 
bility they differ very much in their nuturo ana cha¬ 
racter in different individuals. It is commonly said 
that nothing surprises ua in our dreams. This, how¬ 
ever, is by no means uniformly tho ease. We do, 
indeed, often see persons that aro dead, or in a distant 
country, or witness events that have happened long 
ago, in our dreams, and feel no surprise; but some¬ 
times, also, the idea that the person is dead or in a 
distant country, or that the event is matter of history, 
also occurs to as; then we are surprised, and we begin 
to think that we are dreaming. Or we find ourselves 
on some desert island, or thcinhabitnnt of some gor- 
eons palace: we are surprised, and begin to cogitato 
ow we came there. It is said, too, that there is a great 
disturbance in the ordinary play of the emotions; that 
we may walk on the brink of a precipice, or see our¬ 
selves doomed to immediate destruction, and yet feci 
not the slightest emotion of fear; that we may perform 
the most ruthless crime without compunction, and see 
wliat would in our waking hours cause us unmitigated 
grief, without the smallest feeling of sorrow. This is 
by no means uniformly the case, or even, so far as our 
own personal experience goes, is it so generally; but 
here, too, we believe that the nature of the dream 
differs in different individuals. Frequently the scenes 
that appeaT to us in our dreams are of the wildest and 
most unreal description. All probabilities, and even 
possibilities, of time, place, and circumstance, are 
violated, and yet they rarely strike ua as untrue or im¬ 
probable. There is also in general a remarkable wunt 


Dream* 


of coherence in our dreams, and a complete huwngru- 
oneness in the thoughts and images that pass through 
our minds. Sometimes, however, the very reverse of 
this takes place, and the reasoning or imaginative 
powers may possess a strength unknown to them ha 
their ordinary condition. Thus Condorcet saw hi hi* 
dreams the final steps of a difficult calculation that 
had puzzled him during tho day; and Condillac states 
that when engaged with hia “Cours d’Etude," he 
frequently developed and finished a subject in hie 
dreams which he had broken off before retiring to rest. 
The cironmstnnces under which Mr. Coleridge com¬ 
posed his fragment called “ Kubla Khan" have been 
described by himself, as followsHe had fallen asleep 
in hiB chair while reading in “ Puselmt's Pilgrimage" 
of a palace built by Khan Knhla, and remained asleep 
for about three hoars, during which time, as bs him¬ 
self tells us, “he conld not have composed leu than 
two or three hundred lines,—if that, indeed, can ha 
called composition in which all the images rose np 
before him as things, with a parallel production of the 
corresponding expressions, without any sensation or 
consciousness of effort." On waking, he instantly sat 
down to commit it to paper; but, after haring written 
so much of it, ho was called away by a person on busi¬ 
ness, and when he returned to the task, the poem had 
vanished from liis memory. The popular belief that 
thure is something supernatural in tho nature of 
dreams, and that frequently in this way events arc 
revealed that are about to happen, has been held from 
the earliest times, and is shared in by many well- 
informed persons in the present day. Many of the 
instances of remarkable dreams may, doubtless, bo 
explained from natural causcB, but there are others so 
well authenticated that we cannot altogether discredit 
them, that nro manifestly uncxplainablo by any natural 
means. If we admit tho testimony on which these 
dreams nro given, we aro driven to confess that they 
arise from cauBOB, and are subject to laws, of which wo 
are ignorant. “ At present, wo sec only tho particular 
interpositions, particular events, belonging to another 
system, which we enll supernatural, which is governed, 
however, doubtless, liko onr own, or the natural sys¬ 
tem, by general laws, and which moves, perhaps co- 
ordinately witli this to a common end, although wo 
know not tho laws of thst system, nor to a connection 
between it and our own ."—(lingliih Oyclopadia.) It 
is, indeed, an interesting question,—what purpose do 
dreams servo in tho animal economy S* There can bo, 
little doubt, wo think, that they exert a certain in¬ 
fluence upon tho character. “ A particular tendenoy," 
says Kir William Hamilton, “may bo strengthened in 
a man solely by tho repeated action of dreams.” 
“ Dreams,” says Sir 4. Brodie, in his “ Psychological 
Inquiries,” “ are, at any rate, an exercise of theims- 
giimti >n. Wo may well conceive that one effect of 
them may he to increase the activity of that fooulty 
during our waking hours; and it would bo presump¬ 
tuous to deny that they may not answer some purpose 
beyond this, in the economy of percipient and thinking 
beings." “ If," says Pascal, “ we dreamt every night 
the same thing, it would perhaps affect ns as powerfully 
as tho object s which w 0 perceive every day. And If an 
artisan w ere certain of dreaming every night for twelve 
hours that ho was a king, I am convinced that he would 
be almost as happy as a king who dreamt every twelve 
hours that he was an artisan." Hence it is of some 
importance to study the art of procuring pleasant 
dreams, on which subject Dr. Franklin baa an eatay. 
A more accurate knowledge of tho nature of dreams 
would tend to illustrate many of the more obscure 
mental phenomena. Tho analogy between dreaming 
and insanity is very striking. There is the same wild 
disorder of the mental faculties, the same rapid and 
tumultuous thoughts, the same violent passions, com¬ 
mon to both. One of the most recent writers on this 
subject is M. L. F. Alfred Maury, whose work, “lie 
Hommeil et lea USves, Etudes Psychologies sur ces 
Pbdnomftnes et les divers Etats que s'y rattacberit, 
Paris, 1861, is well worth the attention of any who at* 
desirous of studying this subject. He made numerous 
experiments upon himself, and had a seeond person 
by him to record what he might say or what gestures he 
might make during sleep, and to wake him suddenly at 
any moment that might seem to promise a favourable 
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favour of cither. Philosophers distinguish two hinds 
of doubt,—provisional nud definitive. Provisional 
doubt is a voluntary suspension of our judgment for a 
timo, in order to oome to a more clear and euro con¬ 
clusion. Definitive doubt is scepticism. We doubt 
through blindness, or passion, or malico ; through 
fancy, or from a wish to doubt; but vro doubt also 
from prudence and from mistrust, from wisdom aud 
through penetration of mind. A proliniiuarv doubt is 
the fundamental condition of philosophy. Wo begin, 
in order that we may not end with doubt. This was 
first established as d rule in philosophic inquiry by 
Dcsenrtes, who tells us that ho began by doubling 
everything, discharging his mind of ull preconceived 
ideas, mid admitting muio as dear mid true until ho 
had subjected them to a rigorous examination. 

HorUM.T, dnb'-lti (Ang.- 
ftraSB Nor.),u tightly fitting coat 

or jacket, closely resem- 
Uur bling the jerkin, Drenched 

a little below the w sint¬ 
er vSSjh belt, and the sleeves, al- 
Jjjr /• tjjft though generally fastened 
Mjkn! \ on to the body of the gar- 

in^ P J3 fl 1 tnent, were sometimes de- 
/wyVt WtfT-- taehed, and tied on at the 
shoulder. The name" dou- 
/y Met" is derived from tho 

(of Kwl fact, that it was usually 

W W ittif i « J|«B wadded, or doubled, for 

Yl ” QjSdMSKIw purposes of defence. The 

ft allobions to this article of 

V l all. JB dress are frequent in the 

ft bmWoB old dramatists; thus Shir-. 

ft vmjn ley, ill his “ Jiird in a 

ft vslwlrl Ciigo "(A.n. HS33), says,— 

ft M “ Every morning does lids 

ft VSl M fellow put himself upon 

ft j mM I f f g iv_^r tho rnefce with putting cm 
bis ajiparel, and mnnlidly 
endures liis tuylor when 
lie serc'ws and wiests his 
... „ T __ body into tho fashion of 

uotutur. bis doublet."- lief. Fair- 

holt s Costume in England, 

Doi'ciik. (Seo llyiittopATitY.) 

Dovis, Hub (Sax. duun, Du. duff), a name some¬ 
times extended, na (ho name pigeon also is, to the whole 
family ot Cvlumbidtr . M Ka distinction between the 
terms doro and pigeon is sanctioned either by constant 
sciculiilcor general popular use. Audubon attempts 
to make a distinction, giiiug tho uaiuo pigeou to 
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those species of which many nests sre built dose to¬ 
gether on the Bame trees, and dove to thoso which are 
solitary in their uidifirntion; but this cb-tinction is 
quite unsuitable to the European species und contrary 
to British usage. (Sec Eigboic.) 

Dots, Symuoi or tub.— The Holy Ghost having 
descended upon Christ at bis baptism in the form of 
a dove, that bird is generally employed as a synilml 
of the Spirit in religious urt. It is also used as an 
emblem of pence, when it bears an olive-branch in its 
mouth, doubtless referring to tho return of the dove 
to the ark. When used as an emblem of purity by the 
ancient painters, it mas usually represented white, 
with red claws and beak, and sometimes with a golden 
nimbus round the head. Dying saints and martyrs 

Cl*. 


are frequently represented with a dove flying team 
their mouths; in those eases it is a symbol of the soul 
purified by suffering. In some stained windows, the 
soren gilts of the Hedy Spirit ore symbolized by a dove, 
from which proceed seven ran. terminating m seven 
stars. When used as a symbol of the Churoh Of 
Christ, the dove is represented with six wiuge,— twoat 
< ho head, two at the shoulders, and two at the feet. 
Tho figure of a dove is often to be seen in English 
churches at the present day over the covers of fonts. 

Dotbtail, in Carpentry and Joining, the name given 
to a peculiar method of connecting two pieces of tim¬ 
ber together. The end of one piece is cut into one or 
more projections, resembling tho fan-like form of a 
bird’s tail, which are fitted into a hollow or hollows of 
exactly the same shape cut out of the end of another 
piece to receive them. It is used for joining flat boards, 
and iu scarfing beams together, ns well ns for joining 
timbers end to cud or at right angles to caeh other, 
and tho ends of the sides of boxes and drawers. 

Dowager, dou'-U-jur (Fr. douairiere), denotes, pro¬ 
perly, a widow with n dower, but commonly the tiua ie 
only applied to the widows of persons of high rank, and 
is used to distinguish them from tho wives of their 
husbands’ heirs, who have tho samo name and title. 

Dowkb, tlow'-wr (Welsh, dated), that portion of a 
husband's lands, tenements, &c., to which a wife hi 
entitled for her life upon tho death of her husband. 

Dowby, dotr'-rt (Lsit. dot, a gift), though often con¬ 
founded with dower, lms quite u different meaning, 
being tho marriage portion brought by a wife to her 
hnslmnd. 

Doyui.ogy, doH-nl'-o-je (Or. doxa, glory, and loqoe, 
a discourse), denotes a form of praise, or giving glory 
to God; us in tho concluding paragraph of the Lord's 
1’rnyer,—“ Thine i» tho kingdom, and the power, and 
tho glory, for ever; "or tho Hymn of the Angels 
(hiil.eii. 11),—“Glory to God in the highest, ana on 
earth peace, good will to all men." Two hymns used 
in tho early Cliristiau church were known as the greater 
and lesser doxology. The greater doxolngy was simply 
tin expansion to tho angelic hymn, and is now generally 
known by that mime; it is sung in tho Unman Catholic 
chnreli ut the celebration of tho Iiord'n Hopper and nt 
iimtiiis. The leaser doxolngy is the ordinary doxology’, 
“Glory he (o tho Father, anil to tho Hon," &e.. re¬ 
pented at the end ol each psalm iu the service of the 
Church of England. 

DiiAC.TtXA, drai-se'-nd (from fir. dralcalna, a fe¬ 
male drngftn, the inspissated juice becoming a pow¬ 
der like dragon’s blood), m Jlnt., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the nut. ord. JJlincrm. The most remark¬ 
able species is D. Draco, tho dragon-tree of Tonoriffc, 
which attains a gront size, aud, unlike tho majority of 
lnoiincotylcdnuuus rocs, has forked branches. This 
plant yields a red resin, resembling dragon’s blood, be* 
it is not ktionn in commerce. 1). tmninalit, theti- 
plaiit, a native of tho Kandwich Islands, has sturahr 
roots, which are baked and eaten by the islanders; it; 
juice is used for making a fermented beverage, and Its 
leaves are employed ns fodder lor cattle. 

Diucmr, Drachma, nr Dbam, drum (Or. death ate), 
a silver com of uneicnt Greece, used ns the unit of tho 
money system, bunco the year 1833 tho unit of tho 
money system of modern Greece has also been called 
drachma, and is equal to about n(d. Amongst the 
auci -nts the value of the drachma varied at different 
tunes and places. Tho Attio drachma was nearly equal 
to a French franc, or I ijd. iu English money. It dif¬ 
fered according to the value of specie, but waa always 
calculated as the llXIth part of the tnina, which was ge¬ 
nerally worth about £4 sterling. There were also coins 
valued at two, three, and four •J.'ncbmss. As a weight 
the drachma was considered also equal to tbs 100th 
part of a tnina, or about t oz. Tiiere are two drachmas, 
or drams, used as weights in England j vis., the avoir¬ 
dupois, wh'ch » equivalent to 'l~\\ grains troy, and 
the apothecaries’, which is equivalent to fiO grains troy. 

Draco, drai'-ko (Gr. deakon , Lat. draco, a dragon), 
a constellation iu the northern hemisphere, between 
Ursa Minor, Ccpbetu, Cronus, and Hercules. Tho 
largest star in this constellation ia of the second mac- 
nitude. This star, known os J Draconic, and numbered 
33 in Flamsteed’s catalogue, and 0031 in tho catalogue 
of the British Association, is the one which was used 
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Dredging__ _Drinking Haases _ 

result. Many of his observations, however, wo are in. is formed in different ways, according to the kind of 
cliricil to regard as peculiar, and not to be generally hole it is required to make, and tho material which it 
characteristic of dreams; and hence we are inclined to has to penetrate. Drills for boring iron have pointed 
question some of the general principles which ho do- heads, with sharp edges projecting from them, that cut 
(Luce* from thorn; but it is only by the multiplication in different directions. Those for boring wood are like 
of such observations that we can expect to arrive at an anger or largo gimlet, or they are brood and flat, 
such a knowledge as to be able to distinguish the gf~ with a projecting spike in the centre and cutting edges 
□oral from the particular, the rule from the exception, on either side : drills of this form are called eentrtbih. 

Dhedgixb, Ured'-jitu) (Ang.-Sax.), the operation of These tools are worked by a rotatory motion imparted 
dragging or sernpiug with a net the bottom of seas, to them hy a cranked handle, having a socket and 
lakes, or rivers, for the purpose of bringing up shells, spring at one end to receive and bold the drill, and a 
&c. The common oyster is obtained by dredging. The boss at tho other, against which the workman presses 
dredge employed is a bug-net, composed or iron rings bis chest; or hr a bow of steel, with a strong piece of 
linked together so as to form meshes. Tho mouth is catgut attached to it loosely enough to admit of its 
made of sheet-iron, smdaots as a scoop when ( liedredge being passed once or twice round a pulley, through 
in lowered, and drags along ns the boat sails over the tho centra of which tho tool passes. Tho workman 
oyster-beds. Dredging has lately been much practised presses the drill ngainst the material that ho is boring 
by naturalists for the purpose of investigating animal by his chest, which is protected by u pluto of metal, 
life in the ocean. The late Vrofessor Forbes, by a scries Dant, in Mil., the general name given to the crop, 
of interesting experiments, was thus enabled to show rises by which a soldier is qualified for his duty, 
that there are zones of animal hlVeorrequmdiiig with Squad, or setting-up drill, teaches lum how to morphia 
different depths of the sea. The naturalist's dredge is slow, (puck, and double time, to go through li is facings, 
of much lighter construction than that of the oyster- and to perform certain simple evolutions from the 
dredge, ana resembles more n shrimp or sole-dredge; halt or when marching j these are combined with pos- 
but it varies according to tins botiom io be explored. hire everc.-cs, called ex' ’iision motions, which tend to 
Daimaiiro-'UACIUSK, a machine employed for the give tlic soldier a gooc. fringe and an erect military 
purpose of clearing out or deepening the channels of ilgure. When tho rec. .a disinbsed from squad drill, 
rivers, harbours, &c. The moat effectual machine is which is taught to sm. .i batclus or squads of men by 
the bucket dredging-machine ; it is in the form of a a sergeant appointed for the purpose, lie learns corn- 
large barge with an open hold. A long stage, in the pany drill, tlie manual and plat Tin oerrise, and posi- 
form of an inclined plane, overhangs the side of the tion drill; he is tliini competent, to go through aeourso 
barge, having a strong wheel at each cud working nn of battalion drill in concert With the older companies 
endless chain. To this chain a series of perforaied of the regiment to which he belongs,,and to proceed 
iron buokets is attached, each with a shovi 1-ahaped to aiming drill, judgiiig-ilist.inee drill, and t i'-get. prac- 
Steel mouth projecting on one side. Tho buckets, tieo. Jn every regimei t every mMur pin through a 
which ascend on one side of tho inclined plane and course <.f setting-up dnilin the *qi: mg. The course of 
descend on the other, are so contrived ns to descend drill for each arm of the serin-c it .■■irrljr, ns far us 
empty. On reaching the lower w heel, the shovel-shaped the element ary part is concerned ; but the artilleryman 
mouth digs into the bottom, and ns it. turns round is Ima to acquire a knowledge of si Still, and th"trooper 
partially tilled with rubbish, ami passes upwards to the must learn Ins drill on liui'.-r'i,.. h, nod (lie sivord e\rr- 
upper wheel. Aa it is inverted while passing over tho rise. There are manuals ol dn.l f.»r cii’.nlrv, infantry, 
upper wheel, it discharges its contents into (In’open and artillery, published at a low pri-e by Henri, 
hold of the barge. Every succeeding baeket on the Clowes & Son. Punishment dr.II is an extra quantity 
endless chain continues the action, ami the depth of ui drill assigned to a, sohli'-r lbr some minor fault, 
working can bo increased or decreased by changing winch Iso lias to go through in heavy marching order, 
the inclination of tho franiew ork. Tho more powerful Dmw s , drt'-myn (Gr. i Inin m. acrid), in Hot., a gen. 
dredgers, instead of ompl} mg the buckets into their of plants belonging to tins nut. ord. Zhr^noliacete. 
own holds, discharge them into other barges drawn The b.irlt, winch is commonly known under the name 
lip alongside. Dredging-machines arc worked some- of Winter’s bark, is obtained from a species of this 
times by steam-engines, sometimes by the notion of an genus, namely, T). TV'uitrri or ii.-nmatica. It was first 
undershot wheel, and sometimes hy horse-power,—the brought to Europe by Captain Winter, after a voyage 
horse moving rmiad a circular path in tho barge. Some to the Straps of Magellan, in l.'H), and was formerly 
very largo and powerful dredging-machines arc in use much used as a substitute for cinnamon, having similar 
on the rivers Tyne and Clyde. aromatic and stimulant properties: at present it is 

DRUSS, Arr* (from Fr. dreaxrr, to mnko straight), a rarely employed. It is noniollines confounded with 
term applied to the body-coverings used by ull but the canelU bark, which has been termed spurious Winter's 
most uncivdixed human beings fur lhe purpose’s of burk. 

warmth and ornament. In tropical climates, tho origin Da/a'triira Usages (Sax. drbioan, to drink; Fr. 
of dress was most probably ornament; but in proceed- umti/e, usage).—From the earliest times of remote an- 
ing front tho equator to tho poles man would llnd tiquitv, there have always been special usages con¬ 
it necessary to provide himself with clothing which nected with the custom of drinking. Amongst tho 
wonld protect him from the inclemency of the weather, ancient Hebrews, the drill k-offering constituted one of 
FUins and furs, and tlio*e vegetable products which tho most solemn ports of their religious ceremonies, 
could he manufactured readily, would, in all likelihood. The patriarch Jacob poured oat a drink-offering on the 
form the first garments; while with tho progress of pillar of stones which he had erected to mark the place 
civilisation, more complicated textures, such hs those where lie had talked with God. (Gen. xxxv. 14.) In 
of wool, hair, flax, silk, Ac., came into use. The dress the Kith chapter of Numbers there are special directions 
adopted in diffwreut nations differs iu form ami in the for the pouring out. of drink-offerings of wine with the 
RubstaneeB employed, but in general is suited to the burnt offerings, to be '* a sweet savour unto the Lord.** 
climate iu which it is worn, ana the occupations of the Amongst the ancient Greeks and Homans, the pouring 
people. Iu most of the countries of Europe, among out of libations to tho gods was an ordinary religious 
the upper and middle classes, one Btylo of dress is ceremony. They were not only offered before solemn 
adopted, varying at tinipn according to the dictates of pray on ,1m t also before meals. In the latter case, the 
fashion. But all the slight changes of late years, with no>t, before the guests began to eat, ponredasmall 
very few exceptions, seem to be tending towards a more quantity of wine upon the floor, as a sort of propitiation 
simple and appropriate atyle of dress. to the gods, l’liia practice was somewhat equivalent 

.Uttirr, drift (Dan. drift), in Geol., a term signifying to our grace before meat. It was also the custom at 
'that which is driven;’ os drtfl-wnad, wood carried times to drink to the health of the guests. From usages 
down by rivers, and driven by tides and currents to such as these, in after-time, arose the custom of pro- 
3 J *1 anyihores; taml-drlfT, sand driven and occumu- posing healths or giving utterance to sentiments before 
iiitT’d Hy the wind. The word is often n«ed ns an ob- drinking at a feast. Among the Scandinavians, Tea- 
ofeythted termior the Glacial Drift of the Pleistocene tons, and ancient Britons, such usages were enstomaxy 
period, (Sw G-paoial utpostis.) at their boisterous carousals. The Anglo-Saxons were 

DKJtL, driu (Da. drtlJcn, Sax. Ihirliari), a tool used in the habit of crying, 11 W<gt htrl" (be in health) bu¬ 
tt* boring holes in wood, metal, stone, bone, Ac. It fore drinking. Wassail is evidently derived from this 
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Draft _ 

lijr Bradley when ha discovered tho Aberration of light, 
to deter mine the cocUloient of aberration of the fixed 
stars. 

Draft,. or DuAtJf.n*, draft (from Sax. druffan, to 
draw), u an order frdb one pcraou to another, direct¬ 
ing tue payment of money either to tho drawer or to a 
third party. The term it alio applied to the first or 
rongh copy of a legnl or formal document. When this 
draft is corrected and finally adjusted, it serves as the 
material for a fair copy. Proof-sheets and MSS. may 
bo called the drafts of printed works. In Mil., tho 
selecting and detaching of soldiers from a company, 
regiment, Ac., to ionn other companies, or to proceed 
upon certain unties, is termed drafting. 

DttAO, drug (Ang.-Sux,), a mccliaincal arrangement, 
by which tho speed of u vehicle can bo decreased by 
stopping or slackening the rotation of one or more of 
the wheels. The original drag was a \ cry primitive 
arrangement, and was generally called tho ibnc urtl itl; 
it oonsflited of a hollow picee of iron, not unlike a shoe 
in shape, which fitted the tire of one of (lie luud 
wheels. It was attached to tlic bottom of the carriage 
ly a chain, und when applied was put under one of 
tho hind wheels; by this lm-uns, acting a) a sort of 
wedge, it prevented the wheel from going round, and 
thus retarded the velocity oft lie vehicle. The inven¬ 
tion of tho patent drag was a great ini pro t emeu l upon 
this clumsy meehaui-im. Ifjr means of the patent drag 
asortofskid is pressed against one of tho sides of a 
wheel, efiucling all the stoppage required, with the 
advantage that tho whole can be regulated by the 
driver, without stopping or getting dou u, by means of 
a handle connected with u series of rods und triers. 
In the case of tho shoe-drug, the stoppage oi the car¬ 
riage every time it was put on or taken olTwan abso¬ 
lutely necessary. The use of tho drug is to keep (lie 
vehicle from pressing too hard upon inn hor-cs v, ben 
going down hill lit their ordinary puce. I’oiierfid 
drags, which act in asUmlur manner to that deaeubed, 
are need fur stopping or decreasing tlic speed uf rail¬ 
way trains: they are culled break*. 

VBxoonutr, drug'-o-ntun (Turk. tru' mm), the terra 
applied, mTurkey, to ail interpreters or lorcigu guides. 
The diplomatic dragomen, however, are very impor¬ 
tant personages, and sene ns a means of communica¬ 
tion between tho oliieers of the Ottoman government 
and tho ambassadors of other .European nations. They 
are allowed several important privileges, not the least 
of wliieh is, that they ami their families nro not consi¬ 
dered to bo under Turkish law, but. under flio jurisdic¬ 
tion of the country by whose embassy they are em¬ 
ployed. As tho laws of Turkey are very severe and 
summarily oarned out. this privlcgo is much valued. 
The diplomatic dragomen are s'dduni pure unlives,but 
mostly Italians, descended from Genoese or Venetian 
merchants. The oociipntion of the ordinary Turkish 
dragoman is exnetly similar to that of tho French coin - 
misjianuaire and the Italian cicerone. Dragomen of 
this description are provided at many of the hotels in 
Constantinople, and other cities throughout Turkey. 
Djuchmt, drag’-on (Gr. drakon, Er. dragon), a term 
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•ppljed in modem Sat. Hist, to certain kinds of 
•aurhtu reptiles. Some of these (the genus Draco of 
AM 


_ Dragon-fly _ 

Linnaeus) are furnished with a broad membranous lobe 
on each side. This is supported by the six first false 
ribs, which are extended straight outwards from the 
vertebral column, by the moveiuont of these bones, 
the reptile is enabled to stretch itB broad lateral mein- 
brano, which thus forms a sort of paruuhute, to sup- 
ort it in its long leaps from branch to branch. They, 
owever, are quite destitute of any power to strike tun 
air; so that their flight is nothing but a floating through 
tho air. As a rule, tho species is harmless; there u, 
however, ono, inhabiting tho marshy plsius of Guiuna, 
and called the flying dragon, that’bites severely if it 
should he bundled. This creature has a long com¬ 
pressed tail, the back and tail crested, and the tongue 
forked, like that of a serpent: it sometimes attains a 
length of six feet. Doth its flesh and eggs arc eaten. 

Diuooy, in Myth. Hist.—lb nearly every country, 
find at all times, there have been legends concerning 
tho existence of a huge monster, which vveut about 
devouring and devastating all before it. This monster, 
or dragon as it is generally called, is supposed to bo 
the symbolical representative of arrogant power and 
cruelty, whose solo object is to oppose order und pro¬ 
gress. Although it is probable, us Brand says, that 
“ the dragon is o - or those siiapes which tear h.is 
created to itself," vertholess, from the generality of 
tin* legends cone i mg this winged saurian, it is pos¬ 
sible that tho exisii nee of some species of tho ptero¬ 
dactyl, in very remote times, may have originated tho 
Rii|i. rstition. ’However tins may liaro beeu, it is cer¬ 
tain that this mythical animal, in all ages, has been 
looked upouas a minister of evil, the destruction of 
which was considered ono of tho grandest objects of 
human energy. Tho task was usually allotted to god . 
and heroes. Apollo killed the 1‘ytuoii, and I'erscio. 
slew the dragon, and tnved Audi o-.neda. Hercules, as 
Ilm ideal of pby ic.d power, is also represented as a 
dragon-slayer. From poetry the legend of the dragon 
pus. od into art, and the Greeks and the Homans bou- 
it as an emblem on I heir shields and helmets. Ill ill - 
Sib luugcn Lied, in later times, Siegfried is repre¬ 
sented us killing a drngou; and in the epic of Jteonoil, 
tho two contests of the hero, first with the mount. .- 
firondel, and afterwards with the dragon, form tli - 
principal incidents of the poem. Among the Scandi- 
lmuiius, Thor was described ns a dragon-slayer. 
Among the Teutonic tribes the practice of bearing the 
dragon ns an emblem on their shields and banners win 
common, uml they introduced tho practice very carly 
into England. Among the Celts tho dragon vvus con¬ 
sidered tho emblem of sovereignty, and as such wa t 
borne on tho helmet of tho monarch. In tho Middle 
Ages, in religious paintings, tho dragon was looked 
upon as the representative of sin. Sumls and martyrs 
are frequently depicted trampling a dragon under foot. 
It is also used with this signification in tho figure of 
St. George and the Dragon. Sometimes it has been 
used ns a symbol of heresy. A body of men in Hun¬ 
gary, who enrolled themselves iu order to crush John 
lluss and bis followers, called themselves ICnights of 
the Order of tho Dragon. The figure of the dragon is 
much used in heraldry; and when an animal, such as a, 
lion or tiger, is represented with its own head but with 
a dragon's wings and tail, it is said to be dragonni. 
Fieiy dragons were meteors of which there are many 
old records. Tho fear of the spectators bestowed tho 
forms of dragons on the phenomena which they 
beheld. 

Dhagoxet (Cullionymui), a fish of the Oobioida 
fum., inhabiting the Mediterranean and Northern seas. 
They arc remarkable for having tho gill-opening re¬ 
duced to a small hole on each Bide of the napo, and tho 
ventral fins plsoed under the throat, separate and 
larger than the pectorals. The cyeB are placed ou tho 
top of tho hcRd, looking upwards; the skin smooth and 
scaleless. The colours of the fish are yellow, blue, 
and white, making a beautiful appearance. Thero are 
three or four species; but that known with us os tho 
gemmeous dragonet ( CaUionymut) , and, by the Scotch, 
goicdie, is by fur the most beantilul. All the species 
are ubont twelve inches long. 

Dbagox-flt ( DibcUulu ), a Lb mean gen. of nen- 
ropterous insects, common in England, and to be seen 
in fine summer weather hawking about .over the surface 
of ponds and rivers in search of inseot prey. Their 
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origin; bnt it is attributed by some to an occurrence 
Said to bare taken place' between Howena, the 
•laughter of Hcngret, and the British king Vortigern. 
The king was at an entertainment at the castle of 
Hongist, and, during a feast, lost his heart to the fair 
Itowona, who, kneeling gracefully before him, pro. 
seated a enpof wine,ending, “Lietcrlcymnq, i ctuthtel" 
(dear king, your health'). The ¥nn heel or the Saxons 
was, however, in use before that tune, and was equiva¬ 
lent to the “ Tour health " of the present day. The 
practice of pledging a guest before drinking arose from 
a necessity of showing that then* was no poison in the 
wine, or that there waa no dung^r to the guest while 
he drank. It originated in the 10th eentury. The 
introduction of Christianity did not at all contribute 
to abolish the, practice of using the wassail cup. It 
began, on the contrary, to nssume u religious aspect; 
and in the larger monasteries, amongst the* monks of 
old, the w««sail howl was pluced at. the right hand of 
the abbot in the refectory. It was l.auded round to 
each, and was culled Focnhtm CkarUutu. In the uni¬ 
versities a similar cup is still passed round, called tlio 
groco cup. In the dinners given by the public com¬ 
panies of the city of -London, uftcr tho cloth tins been 
removed, tho mu ter und wurdens rise, and “drink to 
their visitors in a loving cup, and lud them all heartily 
Welcome!" A sill er cup tilled with warm spiced wine 
js then handed round to all present. Smno of the 
drinking-rupa belonging to t lie priesthood in the 
Muhtla Ages were of tho most cosily workmanship. 
That ot Thomas a ileeket is still preserved ; it is made 
of ivory, mounted with silver, und studded on tho 
summit and base with pearls. Bound the cup is an 
inscription, “ Vimim tuuin hi bo cum gnudio" (drink 
thy wmowith joy) ; but round tho lid, deeply engraved, 
is’the restraining injunction “ Subrii estoto" (lm 
moderate). Tho word toast, with regard to drinking 
usages, is comparatively modern; it ongiunted in tiio 
practice of putting a piece of toast in u jug of ale. 
.•reording to “ The Taller," the word toast was first 
applied to tho drinking of healths at Until, in the reign 
■ d Charles TI. A celebrated bcimtv of the tune was in 
the largo public Imth, and a number of ber admirers 
were standing around. One of them took a glass of 
water from tho bulb and drank to her health; while 
another who was standing bv, half tipsy, offered to 
jump in, paying, that although ho objected to the 
liquor, he n*>uld like to have the toast, from that 
time tho wo-d «as applied to drinking the health of 
unv beauty at private parlies, and, in time, all sorts ol 
subjects were toasted at public and private feasts. 
Toasts also began to bo accompanied by cheers; mid 
at tho present day, at largo public banquets, toast¬ 
masters aro generally appointed, who not only giie out 
tho snbjoct of tho toast, but lead tho cheers which 
follow. Many drinking usages are connected with 
domestic events, and seem to have been handed down 
from ancient times. Tho custom of drinking at births, 
christenings, and marriages, can easily be accounted 
for; but the. strangest usage of all is ths practice of 
drinking at funerala. The wakes held in Ireland and 
some parts of Hoot land have been long maintained, 
and aril still kept up by habit. They probably owed 
their origin to the want of excitement amongst the 
phlegmatic northern nations, and tho long dark nights 
in a cheerless climate. 

Danrxs, drink* (Ang. Sax.).—In order to dilute onr 
food and repair tho constant waste of flunk that is 
taking place in our system, a certain quantity of liquid 
must bo taken into the system; ana so necessary is 
this, that one can bear hunger better and longer tbun 
he can do thirst. Water is, undoubtedly, the natural 
drink of maD, and, in a perfectly healthy condition, is 
preferable to any other; but there are many others 
which, in certain conditions of the body, or through 
habit, may be taken, not only without injury, but wtth 
advantage to the health, if only token in moderation; 
such as alcoholic drinks. Much depends npon the 
purity of tho water one uses in the preservation of 
health, and the presence of even very minute quanti¬ 
ties of earthy or putrescent matter may prodace the 
most pernicious respite. Thus a very minute impreg¬ 
nation with lead is qofte sufficient to develop all the 
symptoms of dhronio lead-poisoning if persevered in 
for a sufficient length of time. Again, an excess of the 
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saline iugredienta which appear to bo innocuous in 
small quantities, may produce a marked disorder of the 
digestive organs, and through them of tho systotn 
generally. The injnrions efiketa of the ate of impure 
water are also manifest in the extraordinary aajBa&te* 
tion of the liability to attacks of such zymotic diseases 
as may at the time be prevalent. For the pnrifina- 
tfou and preservation of water, numerous ingenious 
methods have been adopted; and one of the most 
upproved is by means of patent Altars, in which the 
water is passed through alternate layers of sand and 
charcoal. (See Filteb.) Where there is reason, how¬ 
ever, to suspect much injurious contamination, tho 
process of boiling should never be omitted: after 
which it may be strained an dp filtered, ami lastly 
agitated in contact with ttie atmosphere, in order to 
restore to it its nuturnl proportion of sir. Much has 
been written for and against the one of alcoholic or 
fermented liquors ; and it is ono of those points OB 
which medical men are very much divided. Without 
going into the urgunieiits advanced on either aid*, WO 
may give it ns our opinion, that, while in a healthy and 
cultural slate of the human frame, their use Wav be, 
and probably is, in some measure injurious; yet that, 
ironi tho tear and wear that most people hare to 
en,biro iu the present state of society, more or less of 
alcoholic liquor is necessary to mauitain tho body in 
even the ordinary state of health. Tho quantity off 
drink required varies according to tho climate, tho 
nuitire of tho solid iood taken, and individual peouliari- 
ticj. Most persous generally consume too much of 
liquids; and this is to be particularly guarded against 
duringmeals. Dy diluting the gastrio juice, it prevents 
the food from bemgproperly acted upon. Perhaps the 
best time for taking drinks of any kind is an hoar or 
two nfLer meals, as is shown by the degree of thirst 
which is then felt. Drinkiug large quantities of water 
is sometimes employed with beneficial effects in tho 
cure of certain diseases. By exciting the vascular 
system and its connected secreting organs, it tends to 
remove from the Mood various effete or noxious mat¬ 
ters. Onthe other hand, a total abstinence from drink 
for two or three days is recommended as an effectual 
mode of stopping'fluxes and of relieving catarrhs, 
inflammations, nod congestions. (See Coin.) 

Diuvrii A 'it, dri'-rur, the local name of a species 
of iiymeuopterous insects belonging tothefam, of Ants. 

Driving, i’ciiiocs, ciri'-i'ini/ fu'-ie-u* (Stax, drifun, 
to drive; Lat.J'nriaxiu, furious), wucb was a misde¬ 
meanor by common law, was declared to bo a Statutory 
ollenco by I (ieo. IV. e. 4, which declares that if any 
person shall bo maimed or otherwise injured by mason 
of tlio wanton and furious driving or racing, or by tho 
wilful misconduct o' any coachman, or other person 
having the charge of any utnge-cooeh or other public 
carriage, the offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
ami punishable as such by fine and imprisonment. By 
‘1 & 3 Will. IV. c. 120 , the provisions relating to stage¬ 
coaches were consolidated, and penalties imposed for 
furious driving, or other offences against tho aot. This 
act was amended by 3 A 4Will. IV. c. 48 ; 2 A 3 Vfct. 
c. HO; and fi A f> Viet. c. 73. The provisions relating to 
hackney and stage coaches in London will be found h) 
1 A 3 Will. IV. c.23; (5 & 7 Viot. c. 8(1; 13 & 14 Viet, 
c. 17; audio & 17 Viet. c.33. 

Droits or Admiralty. (See AduibaltT, DSQHt 
or.) 

DnoxraunT. (See Camel.) 

Dromij, dro'-me-ii, a gen. of Crustacea, of which tho 
spongc-erah (Drumia vulaarit) may be taken an the 
typo. The sponge-crab is furni.ibed witlj two thorp 
curved claws, which enable it to hold Cut to pStott of 
sponge, medusa;, Ac. 

Dnoitr. (See Bin.) 

Dnorsr, drop'-ic (Gt. htirope, from lisdor, water, 
and op*, aspect or appearance), in Path., is a diaaaso 
characterized by the accumulation Of watery fluid in 
one nr more of the shut cavities of the body, or in the 
areolar tissue, or in both, independent of inflamma¬ 
tion. In a state of health, the capillaries, which 
ramify every part of tho body, constantly jpopr out 
upon every snriace, into the most minute oefls aa well 
os the great cavities, a watery fluid to the 

parts, and thereby facilitate motion and prevent injury 
from friction. Tbie watery fluid is speedily taken np 
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vulgar English name is •• horse-stinger," which'is no 
less inappropriate than ugly, m the insect possesses no 
mean* of annoying either hones or any other of the 
larger animals. They rival the butterflies io their 
hues, and, like them, lore to bask in the sunshine. 
They are, however, not nearly so harmless in their 
mode of living, and, instead of the neqtnr of flowers, 
prey on insects. They have strong horny mandibles 
und maxilla;, covered by the labrum and labium; their 
tarsi are three-pointed; their wings arc equal; the 
posterior extremity of the abdomen is furnished with 
uooka or peculiar appendages. Their ferocity is so 
ungovernable, that when taken and imprisoned, they 
have been known to devour their own bodies. The 
great dragon-fly (JCthna ffranitin) is about four indies 
long, nuathe largest of the British species. It lias 
been seen to dart upon a largo cabbage butterfly, and 
to bite off the wings and devour tho entire body ju less 
than n minute. In tho larva state, the Libcllnlu)<r 
live entirely in the water, engaged in unceasiug strife 
with other insects, for whose capture and destruction 
it possesses ample means, through a singular contri- 
v ance of its lower lip. This consists of two principal 
pieces, one of which is articulated to the head, whilst 
the second is attached to its extremity. At the apex 
of this second piece, two jaw-like organs are urtiru- 
luted. In repose this hp is folded beneath the head, 
but can be immediately extended to a considerable 
distance in front of the bend, so as to seise any numito 
insects or small iishrs that may pass before it. The 
respiration of the ljrvrr of some of them insects is 
singularly contrived. They are provided with the 
moans of drawing WHter into their bodies to supply air 
ior respiration, and expel it ognin by the same orifice 
at the extremity ofthe abdomen, with such force, that 
they thus propel themselves through the water, whilst 
t .ieir legs arc ut rest. The hooks nt the extremity of 
tue abdomen of tho drngou-fly render the creature 
("■sential servioo at the "period of transformation. 
Crawling out of tho water, it attaches itself by these 
hook* to a slick or rush, and struggles out of the pupa- 
<- iso. At first its body is quite suit and moist, and tbo 
v mgs folded up into u small eompnss. In a few bonrn, 
however, the wings arc capable of expansion, and tho 
b niy assumes a proper consistency. Drugon-ibcs 
abound most in warm climates, but are mot within 
very northern regions. 

Dkaoos-tkek. (See Dbacjeva.) 

Dhaooh’s Blood. (*s>e Calamus, PTnnoCABArs.) 

Dkagoox, driiy-oon 1 (Fr. dntjjon , lroin Lit. draco, a 
serpentwitb wings and claws, supposed to be able to omit 
fl hubs from tho mouth), a mounted soldier, so called 
1 roui the weapon with which tho horsemen raised about 
llidO, by tbo Marcsehal do Jlrissae, were armed ; be¬ 
cause the muzzle was shaped like tho extended jaws of 
a dragon. It is the common term for a cavalry soldier 
in tho British service. (See Cayalut ) 

Dkaih, drain (Sax. dreknigean), the name applied 
to any channel constructed underground for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying off surplus water and refuso mat¬ 
ter from houses, fields, Ac. t\ hen drains'are open 
and are merely chunncls cut along tbo surface of the 
ground, or by thr sides of streets and roads, they aro 
callsd ditches and gutters; when they aro of great 
size, for the purpose of carrying off tho refuso of a 
town, they are railed sewers. Drains that lio under¬ 
ground may be formed of pipes of clay or eurtlieuware, 
or of low walls of brick or stone, raised on a bottom 
formed of broad flat stones, and covered io with the 
same. These aro, however, more liable to become 
choked by the roots of trees mid shrubs growing into 
tliem than those which arc formed of pipes. Circular 
drains of brickwork aro called barrel draius. 

D&Airtxe, or Dbaixagx, the art by wliioh surplus 
water may be carried off from swampy districts and 
stiff day soil, as well as other land Id which tho excess 
ot water is prejudicial to vegetation. It may be applied 
to low districts containing thousands of at.res, or to 
single fields of comparatively small extent. In the 
latter ease it is chiefly applied to render still'and tena¬ 
cious day soils friable, fertile, and productive; and, 
indeed, it is now found that no land of this descrip¬ 
tion can possibly be brought hito proper cultivation 
without having recourse to this system for tts amelio¬ 
ration. It is considered better tuat aU drams should 
€47 
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be cut in the direction of the slope of the field, which 
is the direction in which it is {dt ughed from top to 
bottom. The trenches for drains ere eat with spades 
of different widths, tin? upper pat! of the trench Ming 
taken out with live widest, and a very narrow one, 
called a buttomiug-toul, being usfn to form the bottom 
of the trench, so that the vertical section or a trench 
out for the formation of a drain exaotly resembles that 
of a flower-pot. The bottom of ouch trench was sit Asst 
filled with rough stones only, about 2 or 8inches in 
diameter, awl a thick luver of soil was thrown over 
them; but subsequently, drain-tiles and pipes ward 
used without the udditioii of any stones above them, 
ee the drains were found to be less liable to obstruc¬ 
tion when the whole uf the trench above the pipes was 
filled iu with earth. The tile-nnd-shoe drain was in¬ 
troduced when tho practice of filling the trench with 
stones wus first abandoned: this consisted of a flat 
tile, or shoe, which was laid at tbo bottom of the 
trench, and on which another tdo, arched in form, 
was placed, which was of the same length as tkeshM 
on which it stood. But these have been superseded 
by the cylindrical drum-pipes, which aro mads in all 
hizch, from 12 to 21 inches in length and from 1 to 6 
inches in diameter. l J ipos about 2 inches in diameter 
are commonly used for small drains, and the larger 
sizes, from 4 to 6 inches iu diameter, for sub-main 
drains. In loose or peaty soils the pipes should be 
connected bv collars, but this is not required in ordi¬ 
nary soils. The depth and width of the Irenth at tho 
bottom of which the drum is to bo placed must also be 
regulated, in a great measure, by tbo nature of the 
soil; hut. it should iu no case bo Jess than 2 feet or more 
thou ti feet below the surfaco. 'When tho drains aro 
about. 3 feet deep, and less than this, tk»y should bo 

S laced about 25 or 30 feet apart; but when they am 
eeper than 3 feet, they should be placed apart, at 
distances varying from 50 to 70 foot. It has been cal¬ 
culated that l lie cost of drainage per acre varies from 
£2. Ids. to £5. Tho cost of pipes per thousand is as* 
follows :—1 inch in diameter, -Is. (Id.; 1J, 6».; ]{, 8s.; 
2}, Ills.; 2J, 12s. The principal advantages to be de¬ 
rived from draining are those:—A deeper richer mould 
is obtained, which readily absorbs moisture in time of 
drought; heavier crops are obtained, wbieh ripen 
earlier, ns the Bond can be eown sooner on drained tltoa 
on undrninej soil; moutre, rushes, and coarse sour 
grass are entirely removed in course of time, and this 
air is no longer tainted with the exhalations that nse 
from marshy land; the soil also cun bo worked sooner 
after a heavy fall of ruin than it could have been when 
it was iu an uudrained state The drainage of exten¬ 
sive districts comes within tho province of theeiyiL 
engineer. Among the principal tracts of country that 
have been reclaimed and made available for pasturage 
and tillage by draining, may bo mentioned, the Bog of 
Allen, iu Ireland j Chut Moss, in Lancashire ■ and tho 
I'outiue inarahe*, near Home. Immense works of this 
nature have been earned out in Holland, and in the 
fen districts of CnmbridgrHlure and Lincolnshire, Mir 
the Wash, which are drained by what is called tbo 
■‘Bedford Level," under tlus control of the Bedford 
Level corporation. In tho cases that have just been 
mentioned, tho surface of the land reclaimed lies below 
the level of tho sea, uud the water that is continually 
collecting from ram and other causes is discharged 
through self-acting floodgutes, or has to bo lifted, by 
wheels or Archimedean screws, over tbo embankments 
that have been constructed to prevcntthnanoroaobmeBts 
of the water. These wheels and pumps are worked by 
steam power, and, in Holland, sometimes by means of 
windmills. Constant cure and watchfulness is required 
to see I imt the embankments, sluices, floodgates, Ac., 
are ulways in period order and repair. On May 4th, 
1(5(12, the Middle Level sluice, through widen tho 
waters of the Middle Level drain are discharged, that 
runs through tho lens for eleven miles, suddenly blew 
up, os it is called, having been undermined by tbo 
waters of tbs German Ocean. The aluioo had evinced 
unmistakable signs of decay for a considerable period. 
When it first hurst,about 10,000acres of fertile ground, 
rich and entiling with the accumulated industry of 
years, were submerged in a few hoars, and the sluioe, 
that bad been erected at a oust of £ * 0 , 000 , was ren¬ 
dered entirely useless. Say by dsy the waters crept 
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on, destroying crops nod cattle, and damaging home¬ 
steads and farm-buildings, until thousands of aores, 
in addition to what bad been corned by the first rush 
of the sea through the broken sluice, were hidden 
under water. The efforts of the most skilful enginoers 
were powerless for many weeks to put a stop to the 
work of destruction that was going on in the Marshland 
fens; and it was not until the end of the following 
month that the ingress of the waters was checked. 
This disaster was followed by the destruction of the 
Marshland Smooth sluice, a drain entering the Ouse 
about 300 yard* to the north of the Middle Lord 
sluice, on the evening of Oct. 4th. This happened in 
consequence of iho extra pressure on the embankment 
and works, owing to the discharge of a quantity of 
wator from the land that had been submerged in 
May, through this and nu adjoining drain, culled the 
Marshland Rawer, l’ho rush of water had undermined 
and scoured away the earth behind the flank walls of 
tho sluice, although every precaution had been taken 
to strengthen tho embankment on either side. In con- 
■eqnence of tho destruntion of tho sluice, which gave 
signs of breaking up only ten minutes before tho 
catastrophe happened, a groat part of tho country 
which bad been reclaimed and brought into cultivation 
since the bursting of thn Middle Level hanks in May, 
was again flooded, and the struggle to force back tho 
encroaching wators of tho North Sea had to bo com¬ 
menced jnevr. 

DKAiw-Tiur.—'When n drain 1ms been constructed, 
it is drsirsblu to prevent the escape of anr mephitic 
gas. from Iho dram itself, generated by tho decom¬ 
position of its contents, as well as tho entrance of sand 
and any solid matter into tho water-course, which 
would iorm an accumulation and elioko the drain. To 
obviate this a small square pit is mudo at the head of 
the drain, tho bottom of which is below tho level of 
the mouth of tho pipe. Tho pit is covered by n era 
, ting or perforated plate, to tho centre of which ail iron 
’ cup is attached, which fits over tho top of tho pipe, 
nndhaaits lip below the surface of the water in tho 
pit. Tho water between the mouth of the pipe and 
the surrounding wall of tho cup acts ns a barrier to 
prevent the escape of any foul nir froni the pipe. 
This i9 the common hall-trap, which is linhlo to got 
out of order in consequence of tho ease with which 
the loose grating and oup may ho removed. Tho moat 
efficient drain-trap that can lie U9ed, which has re¬ 
ceived the approbation of architects, builders, and 
medical men, is the new patent sink-trap, invented t> 
Messrs. Tye & Andrew, Britton Hoad, London. 1. 
effectually prevents tho escape of nil noxious vapour, 
and when the trap is once Uxcd, the grating cannot be 
removed, whioh prevents tho entrance of any solid sub- 
atanoo into the drain. Besides tbe fixed grating, other 
points of importance which render the trap infinitely 
superior to all others, ore the column of water which 
it opposes to tho escape of any vapour that may be 
generated in the draiu; and tho screw boss, which 
allows a forcing-pump to be attached to the trap, 
which will remove any obstruction t-hut may enter the 
drain from any other communicating with it from a 
stable or elsewhere, and thus obviate tho unpleasant 
alternative of opening the drain, to tho detriment of 
the pavement, turf, bods, or gardon walks under 
which it posses, whenever a stoppage may occur. 

Usama, dra'-ma (from tho Ur. drama, action), a 
P°*mi° r P’ 60 .® composed for the stage; a composition 
in dialogue, in which tho action is recited anil repre¬ 
sented, and not related. Tbo love of imitation is iu- 
Boront iu human nature; Bnd tho first evidence of 
intellect given by a child is his assumption of the 
* ni1 hearing of some other person. As with 
univiauals, so with nations; and almost every ancient 
ua modern civilized people have cultivated dramatic 
representation in some form. The Hindoos and the 
Chinese have a rich store of theatrical works; and in 
Clunathe love of dramatic exhibition is a perfect rage. 
According to Aristotle, the Attio drama aroso from 
therecitations of tho leaders of the Z>ithyrambui. The 
origin of the Grecian drama is said to have been the 
T* P°«wts in their solemnisation 
l B ? cchu *> tho “orifice of a goat 
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which they personated fauna and satyrs. In plaoe of 


masks, they stained their faces with the lees of wine; 
and to the mnsio which formed the principal part of 
this wild festivity, was added the recitation of an indi¬ 
vidual performer, who entertained the audience by hie 
own single and unaided exertions. Thespis was tho 
first to shape a regular entertainment ont of these rude 
materials, in which effort he is said to have been 
assisted by one Snsarion. The actors were separated 
from the audience, and placed upon a cart, or elevated 
platform made of boards laid apon‘ trestles. Tho 
date of this first improvement was about MO or 45f> 
years beforo the Christian era. j&schylns was the first 
who converted monologue and soliloquy into action 
and dialogue. IIo introduced upon the boards more 
than one actor at the same time, and relieved the 
declamation of the Thespian orator by the musical 
performance of a chorus: tie also introduced scenery. 
A theatre, first of wood, afterwards of stone, accom¬ 
modated a number of regular and attentive specta¬ 
tors; and tbe principal uctors dressed in persona) 
disguise,? suitable to the characters personated. 
They also wore masks painted to represent the per¬ 
sonage whom they performed. The mouths of tneso 
masks wore shaped like the end of a trumpet, which, 
though it aided the actor's voice in filling tho enor¬ 
mous area of the eatre, must have had a ludicrous 
uppenranf o. IV - ithunuu, or buskin, added to tho 
actor’s height; lie enormous distance between tho 
eyes of tho auditors Bnd tho actors considerably lessen¬ 
ing the apparent absurdities of tho mask and buskin, 
(treat trouble and expense wero bestowed upon cos¬ 
tume. When a Grecian actor personated a hero or n 
god, bo concealed his face, increased his height, and 
woro a dress and mask exnetly resembling tbo popular 
idea of tho personage to bo portrayed. The theatrea 
wero of enormous size, and built in the shape of a 
horse-shoe. The audience were placed on seats ele¬ 
vated one above another in gradation. The stage, 
which was on a level with the lowest row of seats, win 
placed at tho fiat end of llio building. The space in 
the centre of the theatre, called in the present day th« 
pit, was called the orchestra, and was occasionally 
occupied by the chorus. JEschylus having regulated, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and other dramatists, improved 
an amusement to which the art-loviug Grooks became 
passionately ultnehed. During the performance of u 
play written by Hegemon, nows was brought of the 
total defeat of tho Grecian army before Syracuse. 
Among tho auditors wero relations of those who hud 
fallen, and hardly one spectator had not, in addition 
to a patriotic grief, to mourn the loss of a friend or 
relative. They did not quit the theatre, but, spreading 
their mantles bofore their faces, ordered the repre¬ 
sentation to proceed, and, thus veiled, remained till 
its conclusion. Tho admission to these ancient theatres 
was at ilret one drachma; but Pericles caused the 
price to be lowered to tmooholi. In their personations, 
tho Grecian actors aimed at gravity of movement and 
declamatory grace, rather than the rapidity and vivacity 
of passion. They held a high rank in tho republio, and 
popularity carried with it a rich recompense. Tbe old 
Grecian comedy will be best described as the exact 
opposite and antithesis to their tragedy; for ae in 
tragedy, deities, Titans, and departed heroes declaimed 
in sublime sentences, so, in comedy, the whole plan 
of a piece often turned upon these same sublime per¬ 
sonages, who wero brought upon the stage forthemcro 
purpose of ridicule. In fact, tbs Grecian comedy was 
a burlesque in tbo most modem sense of tbe word, in 
which Bacchus was represented as a coward, and Her¬ 
cules as a glutton. Aristophanes, the author of tins 
kind of entertainment best known to us, was not tbe 
originator of the Grecian comedy: he had many pre¬ 
decessors,—Msgnes, Cratinns, Crates, Eupolis, and 
others. After ridiculing the Olympian deities, a 
species of mythological irreverence which the Athe¬ 
nians heartily enjoyed, be mode the stage a vehicle for 
attnok on public men, and, among others, Socrates 
and Cleon, a demagogue of great influence. Decrees 
were passed'to protect the citizens against scurrilous 
dramatic libels, and finally comedy was proscribed. 
An actor named Anaxander was punished capitally for 
parodying a line of Euripides so as to convert it into 
an attack upon the government. He was starved to 
death,—afate that hoe since, not uncommonly, fallen to 
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the lot of both actors ana dramatists. Aristophanes, 
who found that personality and invective were no 
longer tolerated, barbed tho arrow of bis wit at the ac¬ 
cidents and absurditiei of domestic life, in which walk 
of satire he was successfully followed by Menander and 
others. This new mine of satire was called l>y the 
undents the New Comedy; and it was about this time 
that dramatic representations began to be divided by 
intervals of cessation, or acta, the use of the chorus 
being discontinued with the old comedy. If the dramas 
of Plautus and Terence do not present any great variety 
of character, it must be remembered that in workB 
professing to be a picture of acluul manners, comic 
writers could not, in a country where women led a life 
of seclusion, write for representation any female 
characters but those of mothers, maid-servants, and 
courtesans: thus the plot of a piece often turned upon 
the passion of a lover for a youug woman, who was not 
brought upon (he stage once during tho play. Despite 
theso disadvantages, the new comedy of the Greeks 
often conveyed a knowledge of deep truths and Bubtlo 
feeling. In closing these brief remarks upon the G reek 
stage, it must be mentioned that the apostle Paul has 
quoted from the Grecian drama. 

Tho Romani had a sort of rude histrionio represent¬ 
ation of their own. Their oldest spoken plays were 
borrowed from the Osei, tho indigenous inhabitants of 
Italy, and wero called I'akulai Atellame. The per¬ 
formance consisted of satirical couplets, which were 
declaimed during the intervals ot the games, and 
characters of fabulous antiquity were usually person- 
uted. According lo Livy, Util years before the birth 
of Christ, during tlie rngo of a great pestilence, in order 
to propitiate tho deities, the Romans introduced a 
regular dramatic entertainment. Their plays, how¬ 
ever, notwithstanding the assumption of the muBk and 
buskin as a regular profession, were rude m structure, 
until Iiirius Audromcus, who was by birth a Grecian, 
led the way to improvement bv transplanting his na¬ 
tive stage to Home. Tho works of tho Homan trngio 
authors, with the exception of those of Sonera, hove 
not reached our time, though, singularly enough, wo 
are compelled to judge of the new school of Greek 
comedy through the medium of Latin translations; 
indeed the Romans bud two species of comedy,—the 
l'alliala, in which the scene and dress were Grecian, 
and the Toyota, in which tbpy were Roman. It is 
presumed that as Rosc'us Galina is mentioned by 
Cicero as wearing a mask upon tho atngo, in order to 
conceal an obliquity of vision, that other actors of his 
day played with their faces uncovered. The Romans, 
to quote the words of St. Augustine, “ accounted tho 
art of stage-playing infamous, and ordained that stage- 
players should not ouly want tho honour of other 
citizens, hut also be disfranchised and thrust out ot 
their tribe." This feeling was doubtless engendered 
by the fact of the Romans confounding tho dramatic 
art with tho games of the circus and amphitheatre, in 
which gladiators and slaves performed. Notwithstand¬ 
ing a denunciatory edict of tho prirtor, many actors 
rose to great wealth and high esteem in Rome. Roscius 
was the friend of Piso, Bylin, and Cicero; and Paris, 
who was afterwords put to death by Donutian out ot 
jealousy, exercised an arbitrary authority over dra¬ 
matic authors. Critics formed a code of laws for the 
guidance and regulation of the poet, of which Aristotle 
and Horace expressed their approval. The ancient 
dramatic art expired with pagan Rome, and in its first 
ego Christianity was mimical to the theatre. Any 
person connected with the dramatic art was not allowed 
baptism. The connection of the ancient theatre with 
heathen superstition, and the profligacy ot some of 
the entertainments exhibited, offended the primitive 
church. With the extinction of literature and art, 
every trace ot dramatio composition or performance 
was for many eenturies lost. The modern drama, like 
the ancient, had ite foundation in religion, with this 
difference, that in place of the worship or Bacchus, 
miracle-plays and mysteries were produced. The llrst 
speaking sacred drama is said to have been “ Delia 
Passions di nostro Bignor Qiesu Chnsti," by tiiultano 
Dati, bishop of Ban Leo, in 1M6; and it was in Italy, 
the country in which the trngio art expired, tnat it 
revived in a cUtt'erent and pufror form j but considerable 
uncertainty exists on this point; for tho French claim 
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tho performance of a pastoral entitled *' Tin Jon*' as 
early as the I3th century. The Chester Mysteries, tho 
earliest plays acted publioly in England, wore per¬ 
formed from 1263 to 1276. The meaning attached to 
the word “myatery" may be gleaned from the quota¬ 
tion of two of tho verses of the proclamation or pro¬ 
logue to tho famous Cheater Mysteries orWblteuu 
Plays. The*‘rooonke " mentioned is one Dona Bon* 
dali, of Chester abbey, the deviser of v the Mysteries 

Thismoonke, moonke-like in Scriptures well scene. 

In storyes travelled with the best sort*: 

In pngentos set fourtn, apparently to all eyne. 

The Ohio and Newe Testament with livelye comforts; 
Intermynglingo therewith, onely to make sports. 
Some things not warranted by any writt. 

Which, to glad tho hearors, he wouldo men to take 

Now, yon worshippfoU Tinners, that of eoatome 

ohle 

The fall of Lucifer did set ont. 

Borne writers awarranto your matter; therefore be 
liouklo. 

Lustily to plnye the same to all the rowtte; 

And yl any thereof atando in any dottbte. 

Your author his author bath, your shewe let bee, 
Good Bpeech, fyno players, with apparill comelye. 

It info parodies of sacred history being inconsistent 
with the purity of the Christian religion, the Mysteries 
wero succeeded by the Moralities, a sort of perfor¬ 
mance that bore considerable resemblance to the Old 
Comedy of the ancients, bb they were founded upon 
allcgoricnl subjects, almost always bore allusion to the 
events of tlie day, and abounded with strong and 
biting satire. Upon the revival of letters, Latin plays 
were composed by tho learned in avowed imitation of 
the productions of ancient Greeco and Rome j bnt tho 
general public, to whom the classic drama waa as o 
sealed book, showed a strong partiality to a new sort of 
representation, a nnion, or, rutker, compound, of tra¬ 
gedy and comedy,which was called 11 istory or Historical 
ilmran. These generally told the exploits ofa king from 
his manhood to his death, with such points of history as 
were the most marked and striking of his reign. These 
drnmatio chronicles were so popular in England that 
hardly a single subject upon which Sbakspere wrote 
bad not been appropriated by lus predecessors; the 
majority of his historical plays were therefore altered 
by Inin from tho plan of old dramatic chronicles. 

The Romantic drama, whiek followed the historical, 
wes founded upon legends, poems, and popular fic¬ 
titious narratives. In flpain, tho land of chivalry and 
romance, Lopez de Vega and Calderon, disregarding 
or despising the restrictions of the elassio drama, 
inangurated a new school. Their heroes, the exact 
reverse of tho passioqate sensual demigods of tho 
uncicnt drama, wero virtuous, self-sacrmoing, brave, 
true, and loyal. Action and hustle took the place of 
tedious elaboration ot sentiment and thought; the 
passion of love was sublimated into a high, gene¬ 
rous, and romantic feeling; and tho introduction of 
a clown, who made extemporaneoua jests both to 
actors and to audience, gave great pleasure to spec¬ 
tators, who were unwilling that the actors should en¬ 
tirely ignore their p~*i«nce, and liked a chorus, though 
comprehended in one person, to explain and criticise 
the action of a play during its progress. In England 
the romantic drama was welcomed with ardour. In 
Italy the taste for the ancient and classical school of 
drama was so rooted that romantic dramas, histories, 
and tragi-comcdies, could not long hold a place, bnt 
were succeeded by tragedies written upon the oLsssio 
models. 

The Italian comedy produced characters that never 
varied, some ot whom are supposed to have deeoended 
directly from the Mimi of the Fabnlm Atellana, This 
ancient origin is claimed for Harlequin and Ptntohi- 
uello, an English Punch, both of whom are bufhens, 
cowards, wags, and jesters, like the Sannio of the 
Homans. Pantalone was a Venetian merchant; Dot- 
tort, a Bolognese physician; Spcviento, a Neapolitan 
oraggadocio; PuUtceniUa, a wag of Apulia; Biangnr- 
golo and Cornelia, two clowns of Calabria | Otlnaim, 
a Roman beau; BtUramt, a Milanese simpleton; 
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IIriphella, a JTerrarnne pimp 5 and At Imchino, a hlun- 
dering servant of Bergamo. Thus each personage, 
clad in a peculiar dress, and famished with a peculiar 
mask, was intended us a characteristic representative 
of some particular Itutiou district or town. To further 
this local personation, each actor spoke the dialect of 
the place he represented. Besides these, and a few 
other such personages, of which, at least, four were 
iutroduerd into each play, there were tho amoroeot or 
inmunoratcu ,—iImt is, men and women who played 
serious parts; und also Smcraldinu, Ctdombina, Spil- 
letta, and other females, who acted the serveftae and 
waiting-maids. These lust wore no musks, aud all 
spoke Tuscan or Roman. The pieces played hy them 
were called Commedia del!' Arte, Goldoni adopted 
Harlequin und tho rest of his mimic troop; but, in¬ 
stead of trusting to the extempore wit of the uutors, 
wrote for them plots and dialogues. 

J>\a»cf 1 ms boasted that when tho classic drama was 
banished from every other stage in Europe, it found a 
home in Paris; nnd yet her drama, like those of 
othernations, was, during the Kith und 11 great part of 
the 17th century,borrowed from Spain. As the English 
owe the excellence of their stage to Hhukespere, so 
Prance is oquully indebted to Corneille. Curdiu.d 
Richelieu placet! himself at the head <>! live dramatic 
authors, all of whom are iorgotten, with the exception 
of Corneille. It was at this period that the classical 
fetters of the three unities were impound upon Vrem li 
dramatic poets. "The unities of action, time, and 
place must lie observed." Corneille mlds, “ I’ersnmie 
h’uh doute." The Ereneh are not only proud of their 
pretensions to classiculity and their regard for the 
unities, but are enabled to boast with justice that they 
have discarded trupi-comedy,—that is, such pieces iis 
comprehend two distinct plots,—one of a serious, the 
other of a humorous sort, each totally unconnected 
with the other. Corneille nnd Racine were, uncording 
to Sir Walter Scott, (lie Homer und (lie Virgil of the 
French drums. Even Voltaire himself was content to 
imitate these two great models, nil hough he endea¬ 
voured to inuke a Turk talk like a Turk, und n s.n.igo 
like a savage, inf tend of in (lie brilliant metaphor and 
stilted sentiment or tho buskiued heroes of his prede¬ 
cessors. Molicre, the founder of Ereneh comedy, 
followed the path marked out by Menander, and hus 
closely copied some pieces from the Latin stage. Few 
satirists nRve attacked vice and folly so suceessfiillv; 
und it should be remembered, when considering Ins 
marvellous power, that, while the English stugo was 
fostered by a people, tho Ereneh stage was merely the 
appanage of n court. Thus the sphere of the satirist 
was limited to the palace snd its iminediutc surround¬ 
ings. Schlegel observes, — “The object of French 
comedy is not life, but society,—that perpetual nego¬ 
tiation between conflicting vanities, which never ends 
in a sincere treaty of peace ;*t ho embroidered dress, 
the but under the arm, mid tho sword hy the side, 
essentially belong to them; und tho whole of the 
characterization is limited to the fully of tho men und 
the coquetry of tho women." This comedy of man¬ 
ners rather than of nature wob overturned by the 
** Figaro " of Beaumarchais,—a production in which 
incident, intrigue, characters in high und low life, 
lively dialogue, and political satire, vvero so er.dtily 
intermingled, tho whole being fluvonred with n strong 
tone of licentiousness, thut it was received by thu 
“•rjsian public with an almost irnntio enthusiasm. 

The English drama was founded upon the Spanish 
*"'****■ “ Ferros and Torres,” the first regular 

English tragedy, was acted before Queen Elizabeth 
upon the Ttth of Januury, 1361, by the gentlemen of 
the Inner Temple. A version of the same piece was 
uctedin one of the minor London theatres in 1 HD 1 , but 
without success. *• Hammer Gurtou’s Needle," which 
was mud to bo the work of John Still, master of arts, 
and .ufte raards^hishop of Bath and Wells, was first 
performed in Christ s College, Cambridge, in 1576. 

I be jest of the piceo turns on the loss aud reco¬ 
very of the needle with which Gammer Gurton 
renoired the breeches of her man Hodge. Tho po- 
are, the Sturdy Beggar, the Country 
Vicar, the Clown, nnd the BUrcw. Thus we see 
that, at tho very commencement, English comedy was 
founded on characters of middio aud humble life 


and, unlike tho French, was not dependent upon the 
frivolities and fashions of lords, ladies, and courtiers. 
It is to be remarked, that os our first tragedy had 
no intermixture erf comedy, so our first comedy hud no 
intermixture of tragedy. The influence of the plays 
of Blia . spore upon poetry, the drama, and tho world at 
large, is too universally Tecognized to neod comment in 
a work of this description, even if tho space prescribed 
to us were unlimited. It is enough to say that his 
transerndaut genius and matchless power created 
a model, which never has, and perhaps never will ba 
equalled. His historical plays throw a light upon 
his country's history; his tragedies nro acknowledged 
masterpieces by the highest crities of every civilized 
nation ; and bis romantic dramas and comedies, though 
not fmilth-BS, abound with tho errors of a genius in¬ 
capable of self-control, and too powerful to submit to 
tho trammels imposed upon the dramatist by the 
pedantry of inferior minds. The tragedies of Jouson 
aro distinguished for a sublime expression of moral 
sentiment. In comedy he oeeasiouully followed tlio 
older Grecian school, as in tho “ Tale of a Tub,” where, 
in order to ridicule his ouemy, Inigo .Tones, ho trod iu 
the path of Aristophanes. In the “ Staple of Nows” 
and “ Cynthia's Hew 1 ■“ he introduced iiuegorieulcha¬ 
racters, und person ' ' abstract passions. J’i tracing 

the history of the 1 _ tall drama, we perceive tho im¬ 
mense influence ov r his successors, of tlin playB of 
Sk.il.spere. Massinger, a man of considerable genius, 
endeavoured to unite the romance of Shakspero to 
the realistic humour of Jouson ; and though lie lias to 
an extent succeeded, his love passages uro minutely 
less int'-restuig aud his viflanies more revolting lhull 
are those of his two models. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
both men of remarkable talents, grafted upon Shuk- 
speru'a method of composition tho boundless liceuso 
of the Spanish school. Sometimes almost discarding 
probability, v iolating eliai aeter, and therefore weaken¬ 
ing, if not destroying, the interest of the plot, they 
compensate lor those faults and irregularities by 
admirable descriptive passages, elegant wit, passionate 
nnd tender dial igue, nnd rich humour. The plays of 
Shirley, of Ford, of Webster, and Decker, a.i Dough 
now forgotten by the mere playgoer, und holding no 
pluco upon tho boards of the theatre ol the present 
day, abound with admirable passages and detached 
scenes of singular merit; and it. is, doubtless, to the 
fact of the rude apology for scenery, und tho eveol’iho 
spectator bom" entirely ungratiiied in the English 
phi} houses of the lfith and li Hi centuries, that we arc 
indebted for that brilliant hand of distinguished poets 
known ns the Elder Dramatists. Audiences crowded 
to the theatre, not to gaze ou splendid scenery, but to 
listen to t he literaly production of the author aud to the 
declamatory graces of the player. The great aud ori¬ 
ginal school, founded by Bhakspere and Jouson, and 
followed by Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
others, closed with the outbreak of the civil war ini MU. 
A proclamation shut up tho theatres und dispersed the 
players, ulmoat all of whom took up arms for King 
Charles, in whoso service many of them perished. 
One Kubmsun.un actor at the lBackiriars theatre, was 
killed by Harrison, the regicide, iu cold blood, Har¬ 
rison declaiming the text from Scripture, “ Cursed bo 
he who doetb tho Lord’s work negligently .' 1 Tho 
most nueient English playhouses were, according to 
Malone, the Curtain, in Shoreditch, and the Theatre. 
In tho time of SuaLspero there wore no less than 
nine theatres open,—three privato houses, ono iu 
Blnckfriara, tho Coekpit or Fhcenix. in Drury Lane, 
and ouc iu Salisbury Court. The six public theatres 
were the Globe, the Swan, the lloso, ana the Hope, oa 
the Bunk side ; the ltvd Bull, nud the Fortune. In the 
winter of Hi IS, the play ers at tho Cockpit, while acting 
tho " Bloodv Brothers',*' were surprised by a party of 
soldiers in tlie middle of the play, and carried to prison 
in their playhouse dresses. On Feb. 11, 1617, an act 
of parliament w us passed that all stage-galleries, seats, 
and hexes should be pulled down, by vvurrant of two 
justices of the peuoc; that all actors of plays for tho 
timo to come, being couvicted, should be jpubliely 
whipped; and oil spectators of plays should, tar each 
offence, pay five shillings. The Restoration may ba 
said to have inducted the second period of the English 
drama. Charles II., who in his exile imbibed French 
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tastes, brought with him to England a relish for the 
beauties of the French stage. Dryden, Howard, and 
the authors of the day, fostered this taste, and heroic 
plays were applauded by both the court and city. The 
heroic play was a forced and unnatural mixture of 
French sentiment, English noise and bustle, stilted dia¬ 
logues, drums, and processions. The heroes and he¬ 
roines were all of one exactly virtuous pattern; valour 
waa entirely refined, and love of the most impossible 
purity. At the same time, comedy deserted delineation 
ofoharactor and construction of plot, and endeavoured 
toahineouly in dialogue, l’be atmosphere of alicentious 
court infected the stage ; and authors strove by a suc¬ 
cession of smart jests and loose epigrams to amuse the 
wits of the tonn rather than to point a moral or wing a 
satirical truth. The cl nice of Buckingham's famous sati¬ 
rical burlesque of “ The Itehearsal" exhibited the ab¬ 
surdities of the two French schools of art, and tragedy 
and comedy retraced thoir steps. About tins tune ac¬ 
tresses first appeared upon the stage. He fore the Kcs- 
toration the characters of women hud been played hr 
boys and young men. Tt is to Hus introduction that 
we owe tho brilliant displuy of passionate tenderness 
evinced in tho lVmnlo characters of Otway, and, 
despite some rant and fustian, of Lee. The lsth cen¬ 
tury ushered in genteel comedy, an entertainment that 
exhibited the foibles of tln> higher classes; comedy 
of intrigue, in which plots and surprises succeed each 
other ; and English opera. (See Oenu.i.) To Gar¬ 
rick the stage is indebted for a rental of the plays 
of Bbaksporc; and to Sheridan tor a description of 
comedy, that, to the polish and nit of the authors of 
the Congreve ni.d Furquhar school, added humorous 
and characteristic dialogue. George Column the elder 
and George Column the younger both contributed ad¬ 
mirable comedies to the rich repertory of the drama; 
and Maturin, Lord Byron, Colcnrlge, and Joanna 
llaillie, wore tho authors of the tragedies produced in 
the early part of the present century. The two Kem¬ 
bles and Mrs. Hiddouu, Edmund Kean, Charles Young] 
and Miss O'Neil, were of the same era, one of tho most 
brilliant of which tho English stage can boast. The 
last attempt to maintain a high school of tragic art 
was made by Mr. Mncrcnily, nt Drury Lnnc, in ISIS. 
The events of the last illry years are not mutters of 
history, therefore we shall not dwell upon them. At 
present, English literature would seem to have aban¬ 
doned tho drama, lor our stage is almost entirely oc- 
enpiod by translations from the French. The public 
have contracted a t.isto for the morbid, the spectral, 
and the horrible, united to illusions of tho eye and 
mechanical contrivance. The causes for this decline 
are many; but it cannot bo supposed that at a tune 
when theatres are more successful speculations in 
ft commercial point of view limn over, a taste so low 
can be long sustained. The actors deplore thee vcrcisc 
of the various arts that now prove so attractive; and 
there can bo no doubt that, nlthongh many managers 
of theatres may reitlizr large fortunes, the drgrntliu ion 
of the art of acting will be the natural result of the 
unhealthy excitements tlmt now pander to a depraved 
popular test e.—Jtcf. Art. Drama, by Sir Whiter Scott, 
in Encyclopaedia brilnnnica. 

Dbajiatib Pr.nsox.v., drdm'-d-tu per-to'-nt (Lat.), 
the various personages introduced in the course of u 
drama, or the actors representing tho characters in 
a play. 

Dbapbbt, irai'-pe-re (Vr. drop, cloth), in Sculp.— 
The proper treatment of drapery thrown about any 
figure executed in piaster or marble is attended with 
difficulty, and requires considerable skill on tlio part 
of the artist and modeller. It must be allowed, that 
the costume of the presont day is peculiarly unsuited 
for representation in the above materials; but, in 
many cases, additional effect is given to the figure, and 
tbe story is conveyed to us in a more striking manner, 
by tbe addition of a little drapery thrown around tiie 
nnde form, the folds of which are oorefully arranged 
and skilfully disposed to suit the circumstances under 
which the figure is represented. Thus, a short gar¬ 
ment girt round the waist of a running figere, allowing 
the contour of the fore part of the thigh and knee, 
andstreamingout behind, gives additional force to the 
action by exhibiting the influence of the wind on the 
flyuro, which is supposed to be in rapid motion. When- 
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ever drapery is used, it should be so contrived tint it 
may give expression to the form of tbe figure, and aid 
in explaining the story that tho sculptor wishes to con¬ 
vey to us in connection with his work. Many will re¬ 
member tho wonderful and exquisite manner in which 
the light draperv was treated that, wes thrown over tho 
head of the “Veiled Figure/’ by Monti, that waa 
exhibited in the Austrian court in the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion of 1K51. 

Duastics, drite’-like (Gr. dnufikot, active, brisk, 
from drao, 1 effect), is a term generally applied to atusll 
nieiliuines as are very violent in their notion, portion- 
larly us purgatives ; such aa croton oil, jnlup, ex, 

Draught, draff (Ang.-bax.), a technical term used 
in Mar. to express the depth of water in which a ship 
can float; thus, if a vessel requires twelve feet of water 
to enable her to float, sho is said to draw twelvo leet, 
In order that her draught may bo easily known, it i( 
marked on the Btem ana stern-post. 

Dbaugiit (Lat. hauttus ) is a liquid form of medioino 
intended to be taken nt ouco, or at a draught; whence 
its name. 

Dkavghtb, a game played by two persons on a board 
similar to that used in playing chess. Each player 
has a set of twelve pieces, which consist of small round 
Hat disks, made of wood or ivory : one set is black and 
the other white, Tbe pieces must nil be placed on the 
same colour, in alternate fours in the first throe rows, 
before each player. The pierce must only move ono 
square at a time', diagonally aud forwards. If an oppo¬ 
nent's piece Htunds in the way, there is no retreat,— 
the player must either adraneo’or t.iko his adversary'll 
piece. A piece can only be taken, however, when 
there is a vacant square directly behind it; tho attack¬ 
ing piece is lifted over uml placed mi this vacant square, 
while the piece leaped over is removed from tho board. 
The object of tbe game is either to take all tho adver¬ 
sary'll pieces, or to hem them in so that he cannot play. 
Tbe game increases in interest towards tbe close, us 
those pieces that reach a vacant Square on tho adver¬ 
sary's first line become kinyt, that is, thoir power is 
doubled, and they can move backward or forward to 
all parts of tho board. The game of draughts does not 
require so much Hcieneo as chess, but is a favourite 
recreation with a great number of people. In Franco 
the game is called let Damet, probably on account of 
its hating heeu alwavs very popular with ladies. 

Draughtsman, drufts'-m&n (Ang -Sax.), ono who is 
skilled in the use of the pencil. A mechanical draughts¬ 
man is one who is skilful in making drawings of ma¬ 
chinery, dingrmns, maps, and plans, in which tho use 
of mathematical instruments is involved. 

Dhawjiacjt, draw'-lnik (Ang.-Hax.), la Com., la a 
term used to signify the sum paid back by government 
upon certain classes of goods exported, on which duty 
baa r Iready been paid. Tho object of this is, obviously, 
to enable the exporter to compete in the foreign mar¬ 
ket on an equal footing with those of other nations. 
If the amount of drawback exceeds the sum paid aa 
duty, then it partakes of the nature of a bounty (which 
see). The general principle of drawbacks lit not 
objectionable, though they mar lie so in particular 
cases. “ To allow/’ says Adura Smith, •* the merchant 
to draw back, upon exportation, either the whole or a 
part of whatever excise or inland duty is imposed upon 
domestic industry, can never occasion the exportation 
of a greater quantity of goodB than what wpuld have 
been exported had no duty been imposed." Such en¬ 
couragements “ tend not to overturn that balaneo 
which naturally establishes itself among all .the various 
employments of the society, but to binder it being 
overturned by the duty." Goods on which drawback 
is to be claimed require to be examined and certified 
by a revenue officer, on whose certificate a debenture 
is granted, entitling tho owner to receive the drawback. 
No drawback is given on damaged or decayed gooda. 

Drawbridub, draw'-try (Ang.-Sax.), a movable 
bridge, that was attached to the old baronial castles, to 
enable persona to cross the moat and gain acoess to tke 
oastleyard. It is also used to afford means of entrance 
to fortresses and citadels over tbo main ditch, being 
fastened by binges to the scarp of the ditch in front of 
the niBin gateway, and raised end lowered by chains 
attached to tbe end that rests on tho counterscarp, 
which pass over pulleys, aud are wound and unwound 
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by mean* of a windlass. Besides this kind of bridge, 
which is sometimes termed a lifting bridge, there are 
two other sorts, called turning or swivel bridges, and 
rolling bridges. The turning bridge moves in on hori¬ 
zontal plane on a pivot, which secures one end of it to 
the pier on whiah it rests; the othor end takes the 
farm of an are of a circle, and works on small rollers, 
that run on an iron rail to lessen the friction. The 
rolling bridge travels on rollers lor the same purpose, 
and is moved backwards and forwards by a wheel 
which works in a rack; these are often used to span a 
unsce in the centre of n bridge of some length over a 
tidal river, to admit of the pussago of masted vessels. 

Dbawino, dravi’-ing (Ang.-Sax.), the art of de¬ 
lineating objects in outline on a dot surface, with¬ 
out rcfercnco to light and shadow, in the primary 
acceptation of the word, which, in a more extended 
sense, is also taken to signify any finished work of art, 
with all the necessary effects of light and shade, exe¬ 
cuted in pencil, crayon, Indian ink, sepia, water¬ 
colours, and in pen-and-ink, after the manner of an 
etching. Bat to roturn to the primary meaning of the 
word. It is by his skill in outline that the productions 
of un artist are chiefly marked. A work tlmt is faulty 
in drawing, however excellent the manipulation may 
bo, it of little worth, and is unsatisfactory to the eye. 
Good drawing is characterized by power, freedom, 
grace, and accuracy, and these qualities can only bo 
acquired by study and constant practice. Sketching, 
or landscape-drawing, is perhaps less difficult than any 
other branch of the art, because its inqierfrctions can 
be less readily detected; but it is a far more difficult 
task to delineate the human figure, and, by a few bold 
strokes, to produce oul lines which present such ex¬ 
pression, combined with freedom of treatment, ns those 
from t lie peiicilofFlaxinnn,]{ctzsch, and Julius Sclmorr. 
The student who would excel in the representation of 
the human form must cnrefally study the anatomy of 
the figure, the construction of tho skeleton ,tho func¬ 
tions und positions .jof the muscles, ami the vnned 
workings of those of tho face which serve to indicate 
the various passions and emotions of tho nuud. To 
attain correctness in landscape-drawing, a knowledge 
of perspective is indispensable, the first principles of 
which are explained elsewhere. (Ste l’Kasi-rccTivn.) 
Without a knowledge of this most important branch 
of the art, no representation of landscape scenery or 
objects which present geometrical forms can bo cor- 
rcotly expressed ; and it is equally necessary to attain 
a correct method of rendering tho lights and shadows 
of a picture, which are entirely regulated und defined 
by certain rules of perspective. The apparatus re¬ 
quired by a beginner consists of a drawing-board made 
of a piece of deul or mahogany, clamped at the edges 
by pieces of which the grain runs in a contrary direc¬ 
tion, to prevent it from warping: some pencils, india- 
rubher, a T square, and a box of simple mathematical 
instruments. Tho paper may be damped and pasted 
to the edges of the drawing-board, and then allowed 
to dry, when it will be found, to present a beautifully 
smooth and even surface, or it mav be fastcued to it 
with small pins that have broad fiat heads and are 
known ns drawing-pins. After practising at the form¬ 
ation of elementary figures, such as straight lines, 
curves, rectangles, triangles, circles, and ellipses or 
ovals, there are no better examples for study than the 
leaves of various plants. When these can be sketched 
with readiness and freedom, drawings may bo made 
from vases, cups, articles of furniture, and simple 
plaster ensts. From this tho learner should proceed 
to tho study of perspective, and give rnundnoss to his 
forms in outline by the proper introduction of light 
and shade.'varying his work by copying from the flat, 
as it is technically termed, heads and figures in crayon 
from examples by Julien, and animals and landscapes 
from the productions of Cooper, Harding, and Front, 
which may be purchased or hired for a trilling amount. 

biiviNA asm Qvautebino, on old and barbarous 
punishment, still in force, which is inflicted upon those 
who are found guilty of treason. The sentence is, that 
the prisoner be drawn to the place of execution on a 
hurdle; that he be hanged by the neck till ho be dead: 
that his head be severed from his body; and that his 
body bo divided into four parts, or quartered. When 
females aro found guilty of treason, the quartering is 
CJ2 


not carried into force. By a warrant under the sign- 
manual of the sovereign, countersigned by a principal 
secretary of state, the sentence of “ drawing and 
quartering” can now be altered into beheading. 

Duawihg-uoabd, a board on which drawing-paper 
is Blretched, for the purpose of painting in water- 
colours . The paper is first thoroughly wetted, and 
then attached to the board at the cages. As it dries, 
the paper contracts, and, when quite dry, is found tc 
be strained and stretched regularly, and ready for use. 
Originnlly the paper wbh stretched by means of aframe, 
and by pressure from behind: the present plan, how¬ 
ever, is found simpler and more perfect. The edges 
of the wet paper uro glued or pasted to the board, and 
tho whole allowed to dry regularly. It is necessary 
that the board should bo so constructed ns not to bo 
liable to warping. This is effected by holding together 
the piece or pieces of wood by an edgingof otherpiecea 
the grain of which rmis in a contrary direction. 

Dbaw-pi.atb, a steel plate used in the manufacture 
of metals, for the purpose of converting them into wires 
or bars. It is furnished with a series of graduated 
holes, tlisongh which the metals are drawn. The term 
draw-plate is also applied to a metal plate put in front 
of a firo or over I' t front opening of a fireplace, in 
order to canso th- - to pass through tho firo, instead 
of over it, in its w to the chimney. 

J)iuy. (Sre V'i jiclus.) 

Hum us, drrems (Du. droom, Gcr. frown), are de¬ 
fined to bo “trains of ideas presenting themselves to 
the mind during sleep.” It frequently, if not always, 
happens daring sleep, that while some of the mental 
faculties are suspended, others urn still active, and art- 
busy with numerous ideas which succeed each other 
with more or less regularity. This is dreaming. It is 
characterized by an absence of consciousness with re¬ 
gard to external things, and an entire suspension of 
voluntary control over the ourrent of thought, so that 
the principle of suggestion—one thought calling up 
another according to the laws of association—has un¬ 
limited operation. The subject of dreams is one oftlie 
most intricate and perplexing in the entire field of 
mental philosophy, ami it has not yet met with that 
amount of attention (hat its importance demands. Sir 
William Hamilton believes that, “ whether we recollect 
our dreams or not, we always dream." To have no 
recollection of our dreams does not prove that wo have 
not dreamed; for it can often be shown that wo have 
dreamed, though the dream has left no truce upon onr 
memory. Many other philosophers have held the same 
opinion; among whom Kant, who distinctly maintains 
that wo always dream when asleep; that to cease to 
dream would'be to ceaso to live; and that those who 
fancy that they have not dreamt have only forgotten 
their dreams. The phenomena of dreams also go fur 
to proio what is now generally bolievcd to be true, that 
different mental faculties have different portions of tho 
brain appropriated to them, and through which they 
net. Ono of ttie most remarkable features of dreaming 
is the rapidity with which tho mind passes through a 
long scries of events. Whole years may seem to tho 
dreamer to have elapsed, and a multitude of images 
may have been successively piled up beforo him, though 
the time occupied therewith is known to have occupied 
only a few minutes, or even a few seconds. Thus a 
dreum involving a long succession of supposed events hns 
often originated in some circumstance that aroused tho 
sleeper, and taken pliico within the short space that 
preceded the state or full consciousness. The charaotcr 
of a dream is often to be traced to some sensuous feel¬ 
ing or impression. Thus Dr. James Gregory liavingon 
one occasion gone to bed with a vessel of hot water at 
his feet, dreamed of walking up Mount Etna, and feel¬ 
ing the ground warm under him; and on another occa¬ 
sion, having thrown off the bedclothes in his sleep, he 
dreamt of spending a winter at Hudson's Bay, Dr. 
Beid, having a badly-dressed blister on his head, 
dreamt of falling into the hands of Indians, and being 
scalped by them. We believe that many more of our 
dreams may be traced to this source than is commonly 
imagined, and that many of those unpleasant dreams 
that are sometimes found to precede illness may bo 
occasioned by feelings or sensations of which in the 
ordinary waking state we are unconscious. It is in 
this way that indigestion is so fruitful a caul* of un- 
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pleasant dreiuns. Of the fire senses, touch is the moat 
excitable during sleep, and most frequently modifies 
the character ol our dreams. The sense of hearing is 
the next; and the least exditable of all our senses is 
that of sight. Our belief in the reality of the scones 
brought before us, and in the presence of external 
objects not before ns, aro among the most curious and 
important of the phenomena of dreams. Everything 
seems real and vivid before us. I)r. J. Cunningham 
attempts to explain this, by maintaining that tho 
afliuity that exists between sensations mid ideas is 
greater than is commonly imagined, and that “all 
thought is objective and picturial." “We cannot 
think," he says, “without thinking of something, and 
that something must bo thought of ns outside the 
mind. It is not onr thoughts, but the things wo think 
of, that are present to our consciousness; anil thus our 
thinking consists of a serins of visions."— (Macmillan’t 
Magazine, 1802.) Be this as it may, wo behevo that 
this phenomenon cannot be adequately explained by 
referring it to “a complicated case of association, 
as is sometimes attempted to be done. It is said that 
dreams turn most frequently upon whnt has occu¬ 
pied our thoughts during the day, and that, the most 
recent associations occur more readily than thoso 
which are more remote. This, however, wo do not 
think to bo so much the case as is supposed. The 
death of a friend may occupy the cliicl part of our 
thoughts for weekB or months, and yet, during all 
that time he may never once appear to us in our 
dreams; and it is only when ho ceases to occupy no 
great a part in our thoughts during the day, that bn 
begins to appear to us in sleep. “ It is not ulways," 
says Sir W. Hamilton, “the subjects that occupy us 
most when Bwakc that form the mutter of our dreams j 
and it is curious that the persons the dearest to us are 
precisely those ahout whom we dream most rarely. The 
mind of the man of business, when ho is away from 
homo most frequently returns in Bicop to the aacne of 
bis labours, ana it is only, perhaps, some limn nfter 
lie has again returned home that tho beautiful scenery 
and plensnut associations that, occupied his mind when 
mvay again recur to bis thoughts in sleep. Wo are 
rather inclined to the opinion, that, ns a general rule, 
(hose faculties are most in action during Bleep that 
have been least exhausted during tho day. Wo suy as 
n general rnlo, for it is well known that frequently'tho 
mind may be so exercised during (ho day that sleep 
can only ho obtained with tho greatest diflicully at 
night; and in the same way particular faculties nniy he 
ao excited during the dny us to continuo in action also 
in sleep; but generally a due amount of action de¬ 
mands a due amount of rest. But the phenomena of 
dreams ore yet loo little studied to enable ub to assert 
much with certainty regard ing them ; and in all proba¬ 
bility they differ very much in their nuturo ana cha¬ 
racter in different individuals. It is commonly said 
that nothing surprises ua in our dreams. This, how¬ 
ever, is by no means uniformly tho ease. We do, 
indeed, often see persons that aro dead, or in a distant 
country, or witness events that have happened long 
ago, in our dreams, and feel no surprise; but some¬ 
times, also, the idea that the person is dead or in a 
distant country, or that the event is matter of history, 
also occurs to as; then we are surprised, and we begin 
to think that we are dreaming. Or we find ourselves 
on some desert island, or thcinhabitnnt of some gor- 
eons palace: we are surprised, and begin to cogitato 
ow we came there. It is said, too, that there is a great 
disturbance in the ordinary play of the emotions; that 
we may walk on the brink of a precipice, or see our¬ 
selves doomed to immediate destruction, and yet feci 
not the slightest emotion of fear; that we may perform 
the most ruthless crime without compunction, and see 
wliat would in our waking hours cause us unmitigated 
grief, without the smallest feeling of sorrow. This is 
by no means uniformly the case, or even, so far as our 
own personal experience goes, is it so generally; but 
here, too, we believe that the nature of the dream 
differs in different individuals. Frequently the scenes 
that appeaT to us in our dreams are of the wildest and 
most unreal description. All probabilities, and even 
possibilities, of time, place, and circumstance, are 
violated, and yet they rarely strike ua as untrue or im¬ 
probable. There is also in general a remarkable wunt 
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of coherence in our dreams, and a complete huwngru- 
oneness in the thoughts and images that pass through 
our minds. Sometimes, however, the very reverse of 
this takes place, and the reasoning or imaginative 
powers may possess a strength unknown to them ha 
their ordinary condition. Thus Condorcet saw hi hi* 
dreams the final steps of a difficult calculation that 
had puzzled him during tho day; and Condillac states 
that when engaged with hia “Cours d’Etude," he 
frequently developed and finished a subject in hie 
dreams which he had broken off before retiring to rest. 
The cironmstnnces under which Mr. Coleridge com¬ 
posed his fragment called “ Kubla Khan" have been 
described by himself, as followsHe had fallen asleep 
in hiB chair while reading in “ Puselmt's Pilgrimage" 
of a palace built by Khan Knhla, and remained asleep 
for about three hoars, during which time, as bs him¬ 
self tells us, “he conld not have composed leu than 
two or three hundred lines,—if that, indeed, can ha 
called composition in which all the images rose np 
before him as things, with a parallel production of the 
corresponding expressions, without any sensation or 
consciousness of effort." On waking, he instantly sat 
down to commit it to paper; but, after haring written 
so much of it, ho was called away by a person on busi¬ 
ness, and when he returned to the task, the poem had 
vanished from liis memory. The popular belief that 
thure is something supernatural in tho nature of 
dreams, and that frequently in this way events arc 
revealed that are about to happen, has been held from 
the earliest times, and is shared in by many well- 
informed persons in the present day. Many of the 
instances of remarkable dreams may, doubtless, bo 
explained from natural causcB, but there are others so 
well authenticated that we cannot altogether discredit 
them, that nro manifestly uncxplainablo by any natural 
means. If we admit tho testimony on which these 
dreams nro given, we aro driven to confess that they 
arise from cauBOB, and are subject to laws, of which wo 
are ignorant. “ At present, wo sec only tho particular 
interpositions, particular events, belonging to another 
system, which we enll supernatural, which is governed, 
however, doubtless, liko onr own, or the natural sys¬ 
tem, by general laws, and which moves, perhaps co- 
ordinately witli this to a common end, although wo 
know not tho laws of thst system, nor to a connection 
between it and our own ."—(lingliih Oyclopadia.) It 
is, indeed, an interesting question,—what purpose do 
dreams servo in tho animal economy S* There can bo, 
little doubt, wo think, that they exert a certain in¬ 
fluence upon tho character. “ A particular tendenoy," 
says Kir William Hamilton, “may bo strengthened in 
a man solely by tho repeated action of dreams.” 
“ Dreams,” says Sir 4. Brodie, in his “ Psychological 
Inquiries,” “ are, at any rate, an exercise of theims- 
giimti >n. Wo may well conceive that one effect of 
them may he to increase the activity of that fooulty 
during our waking hours; and it would bo presump¬ 
tuous to deny that they may not answer some purpose 
beyond this, in the economy of percipient and thinking 
beings." “ If," says Pascal, “ we dreamt every night 
the same thing, it would perhaps affect ns as powerfully 
as tho object s which w 0 perceive every day. And If an 
artisan w ere certain of dreaming every night for twelve 
hours that ho was a king, I am convinced that he would 
be almost as happy as a king who dreamt every twelve 
hours that he was an artisan." Hence it is of some 
importance to study the art of procuring pleasant 
dreams, on which subject Dr. Franklin baa an eatay. 
A more accurate knowledge of tho nature of dreams 
would tend to illustrate many of the more obscure 
mental phenomena. Tho analogy between dreaming 
and insanity is very striking. There is the same wild 
disorder of the mental faculties, the same rapid and 
tumultuous thoughts, the same violent passions, com¬ 
mon to both. One of the most recent writers on this 
subject is M. L. F. Alfred Maury, whose work, “lie 
Hommeil et lea USves, Etudes Psychologies sur ces 
Pbdnomftnes et les divers Etats que s'y rattacberit, 
Paris, 1861, is well worth the attention of any who at* 
desirous of studying this subject. He made numerous 
experiments upon himself, and had a seeond person 
by him to record what he might say or what gestures he 
might make during sleep, and to wake him suddenly at 
any moment that might seem to promise a favourable 
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result. Many of his observations, however, wo are in. is formed in different ways, according to the kind of 
cliricil to regard as peculiar, and not to be generally hole it is required to make, and tho material which it 
characteristic of dreams; and hence we are inclined to has to penetrate. Drills for boring iron have pointed 
question some of the general principles which ho do- heads, with sharp edges projecting from them, that cut 
(Luce* from thorn; but it is only by the multiplication in different directions. Those for boring wood are like 
of such observations that we can expect to arrive at an anger or largo gimlet, or they are brood and flat, 
such a knowledge as to be able to distinguish the gf~ with a projecting spike in the centre and cutting edges 
□oral from the particular, the rule from the exception, on either side : drills of this form are called eentrtbih. 

Dhedgixb, Ured'-jitu) (Ang.-Sax.), the operation of These tools are worked by a rotatory motion imparted 
dragging or sernpiug with a net the bottom of seas, to them hy a cranked handle, having a socket and 
lakes, or rivers, for the purpose of bringing up shells, spring at one end to receive and bold the drill, and a 
&c. The common oyster is obtained by dredging. The boss at tho other, against which the workman presses 
dredge employed is a bug-net, composed or iron rings bis chest; or hr a bow of steel, with a strong piece of 
linked together so as to form meshes. Tho mouth is catgut attached to it loosely enough to admit of its 
made of sheet-iron, smdaots as a scoop when ( liedredge being passed once or twice round a pulley, through 
in lowered, and drags along ns the boat sails over the tho centra of which tho tool passes. Tho workman 
oyster-beds. Dredging has lately been much practised presses the drill ngainst the material that ho is boring 
by naturalists for the purpose of investigating animal by his chest, which is protected by u pluto of metal, 
life in the ocean. The late Vrofessor Forbes, by a scries Dant, in Mil., the general name given to the crop, 
of interesting experiments, was thus enabled to show rises by which a soldier is qualified for his duty, 
that there are zones of animal hlVeorrequmdiiig with Squad, or setting-up drill, teaches lum how to morphia 
different depths of the sea. The naturalist's dredge is slow, (puck, and double time, to go through li is facings, 
of much lighter construction than that of the oyster- and to perform certain simple evolutions from the 
dredge, ana resembles more n shrimp or sole-dredge; halt or when marching j these are combined with pos- 
but it varies according to tins botiom io be explored. hire everc.-cs, called ex' ’iision motions, which tend to 
Daimaiiro-'UACIUSK, a machine employed for the give tlic soldier a gooc. fringe and an erect military 
purpose of clearing out or deepening the channels of ilgure. When tho rec. .a disinbsed from squad drill, 
rivers, harbours, &c. The moat effectual machine is which is taught to sm. .i batclus or squads of men by 
the bucket dredging-machine ; it is in the form of a a sergeant appointed for the purpose, lie learns corn- 
large barge with an open hold. A long stage, in the pany drill, tlie manual and plat Tin oerrise, and posi- 
form of an inclined plane, overhangs the side of the tion drill; he is tliini competent, to go through aeourso 
barge, having a strong wheel at each cud working nn of battalion drill in concert With the older companies 
endless chain. To this chain a series of perforaied of the regiment to which he belongs,,and to proceed 
iron buokets is attached, each with a shovi 1-ahaped to aiming drill, judgiiig-ilist.inee drill, and t i'-get. prac- 
Steel mouth projecting on one side. Tho buckets, tieo. Jn every regimei t every mMur pin through a 
which ascend on one side of tho inclined plane and course <.f setting-up dnilin the *qi: mg. The course of 
descend on the other, are so contrived ns to descend drill for each arm of the serin-c it .■■irrljr, ns far us 
empty. On reaching the lower w heel, the shovel-shaped the element ary part is concerned ; but the artilleryman 
mouth digs into the bottom, and ns it. turns round is Ima to acquire a knowledge of si Still, and th"trooper 
partially tilled with rubbish, ami passes upwards to the must learn Ins drill on liui'.-r'i,.. h, nod (lie sivord e\rr- 
upper wheel. Aa it is inverted while passing over tho rise. There are manuals ol dn.l f.»r cii’.nlrv, infantry, 
upper wheel, it discharges its contents into (In’open and artillery, published at a low pri-e by Henri, 
hold of the barge. Every succeeding baeket on the Clowes & Son. Punishment dr.II is an extra quantity 
endless chain continues the action, ami the depth of ui drill assigned to a, sohli'-r lbr some minor fault, 
working can bo increased or decreased by changing winch Iso lias to go through in heavy marching order, 
the inclination of tho franiew ork. Tho more powerful Dmw s , drt'-myn (Gr. i Inin m. acrid), in Hot., a gen. 
dredgers, instead of ompl} mg the buckets into their of plants belonging to tins nut. ord. Zhr^noliacete. 
own holds, discharge them into other barges drawn The b.irlt, winch is commonly known under the name 
lip alongside. Dredging-machines arc worked some- of Winter’s bark, is obtained from a species of this 
times by steam-engines, sometimes by the notion of an genus, namely, T). TV'uitrri or ii.-nmatica. It was first 
undershot wheel, and sometimes hy horse-power,—the brought to Europe by Captain Winter, after a voyage 
horse moving rmiad a circular path in tho barge. Some to the Straps of Magellan, in l.'H), and was formerly 
very largo and powerful dredging-machines arc in use much used as a substitute for cinnamon, having similar 
on the rivers Tyne and Clyde. aromatic and stimulant properties: at present it is 

DRUSS, Arr* (from Fr. dreaxrr, to mnko straight), a rarely employed. It is noniollines confounded with 
term applied to the body-coverings used by ull but the canelU bark, which has been termed spurious Winter's 
most uncivdixed human beings fur lhe purpose’s of burk. 

warmth and ornament. In tropical climates, tho origin Da/a'triira Usages (Sax. drbioan, to drink; Fr. 
of dress was most probably ornament; but in proceed- umti/e, usage).—From the earliest times of remote an- 
ing front tho equator to tho poles man would llnd tiquitv, there have always been special usages con¬ 
it necessary to provide himself with clothing which nected with the custom of drinking. Amongst tho 
wonld protect him from the inclemency of the weather, ancient Hebrews, the drill k-offering constituted one of 
FUins and furs, and tlio*e vegetable products which tho most solemn ports of their religious ceremonies, 
could he manufactured readily, would, in all likelihood. The patriarch Jacob poured oat a drink-offering on the 
form the first garments; while with tho progress of pillar of stones which he had erected to mark the place 
civilisation, more complicated textures, such hs those where lie had talked with God. (Gen. xxxv. 14.) In 
of wool, hair, flax, silk, Ac., came into use. The dress the Kith chapter of Numbers there are special directions 
adopted in diffwreut nations differs iu form ami in the for the pouring out. of drink-offerings of wine with the 
RubstaneeB employed, but in general is suited to the burnt offerings, to be '* a sweet savour unto the Lord.** 
climate iu which it is worn, ana the occupations of the Amongst the ancient Greeks and Homans, the pouring 
people. Iu most of the countries of Europe, among out of libations to tho gods was an ordinary religious 
the upper and middle classes, one Btylo of dress is ceremony. They were not only offered before solemn 
adopted, varying at tinipn according to the dictates of pray on ,1m t also before meals. In the latter case, the 
fashion. But all the slight changes of late years, with no>t, before the guests began to eat, ponredasmall 
very few exceptions, seem to be tending towards a more quantity of wine upon the floor, as a sort of propitiation 
simple and appropriate atyle of dress. to the gods, l’liia practice was somewhat equivalent 

.Uttirr, drift (Dan. drift), in Geol., a term signifying to our grace before meat. It was also the custom at 
'that which is driven;’ os drtfl-wnad, wood carried times to drink to the health of the guests. From usages 
down by rivers, and driven by tides and currents to such as these, in after-time, arose the custom of pro- 
3 J *1 anyihores; taml-drlfT, sand driven and occumu- posing healths or giving utterance to sentiments before 
iiitT’d Hy the wind. The word is often n«ed ns an ob- drinking at a feast. Among the Scandinavians, Tea- 
ofeythted termior the Glacial Drift of the Pleistocene tons, and ancient Britons, such usages were enstomaxy 
period, (Sw G-paoial utpostis.) at their boisterous carousals. The Anglo-Saxons were 

DKJtL, driu (Da. drtlJcn, Sax. Ihirliari), a tool used in the habit of crying, 11 W<gt htrl" (be in health) bu¬ 
tt* boring holes in wood, metal, stone, bone, Ac. It fore drinking. Wassail is evidently derived from this 
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origin; bnt it is attributed by some to an occurrence 
Said to bare taken place' between Howena, the 
•laughter of Hcngret, and the British king Vortigern. 
The king was at an entertainment at the castle of 
Hongist, and, during a feast, lost his heart to the fair 
Itowona, who, kneeling gracefully before him, pro. 
seated a enpof wine,ending, “Lietcrlcymnq, i ctuthtel" 
(dear king, your health'). The ¥nn heel or the Saxons 
was, however, in use before that tune, and was equiva¬ 
lent to the “ Tour health " of the present day. The 
practice of pledging a guest before drinking arose from 
a necessity of showing that then* was no poison in the 
wine, or that there waa no dung^r to the guest while 
he drank. It originated in the 10th eentury. The 
introduction of Christianity did not at all contribute 
to abolish the, practice of using the wassail cup. It 
began, on the contrary, to nssume u religious aspect; 
and in the larger monasteries, amongst the* monks of 
old, the w««sail howl was pluced at. the right hand of 
the abbot in the refectory. It was l.auded round to 
each, and was culled Focnhtm CkarUutu. In the uni¬ 
versities a similar cup is still passed round, called tlio 
groco cup. In the dinners given by the public com¬ 
panies of the city of -London, uftcr tho cloth tins been 
removed, tho mu ter und wurdens rise, and “drink to 
their visitors in a loving cup, and lud them all heartily 
Welcome!" A sill er cup tilled with warm spiced wine 
js then handed round to all present. Smno of the 
drinking-rupa belonging to t lie priesthood in the 
Muhtla Ages were of tho most cosily workmanship. 
That ot Thomas a ileeket is still preserved ; it is made 
of ivory, mounted with silver, und studded on tho 
summit and base with pearls. Bound the cup is an 
inscription, “ Vimim tuuin hi bo cum gnudio" (drink 
thy wmowith joy) ; but round tho lid, deeply engraved, 
is’the restraining injunction “ Subrii estoto" (lm 
moderate). Tho word toast, with regard to drinking 
usages, is comparatively modern; it ongiunted in tiio 
practice of putting a piece of toast in u jug of ale. 
.•reording to “ The Taller," the word toast was first 
applied to tho drinking of healths at Until, in the reign 
■ d Charles TI. A celebrated bcimtv of the tune was in 
the largo public Imth, and a number of ber admirers 
were standing around. One of them took a glass of 
water from tho bulb and drank to her health; while 
another who was standing bv, half tipsy, offered to 
jump in, paying, that although ho objected to the 
liquor, he n*>uld like to have the toast, from that 
time tho wo-d «as applied to drinking the health of 
unv beauty at private parlies, and, in time, all sorts ol 
subjects were toasted at public and private feasts. 
Toasts also began to bo accompanied by cheers; mid 
at tho present day, at largo public banquets, toast¬ 
masters aro generally appointed, who not only giie out 
tho snbjoct of tho toast, but lead tho cheers which 
follow. Many drinking usages are connected with 
domestic events, and seem to have been handed down 
from ancient times. Tho custom of drinking at births, 
christenings, and marriages, can easily be accounted 
for; but the. strangest usage of all is ths practice of 
drinking at funerala. The wakes held in Ireland and 
some parts of Hoot land have been long maintained, 
and aril still kept up by habit. They probably owed 
their origin to the want of excitement amongst the 
phlegmatic northern nations, and tho long dark nights 
in a cheerless climate. 

Danrxs, drink* (Ang. Sax.).—In order to dilute onr 
food and repair tho constant waste of flunk that is 
taking place in our system, a certain quantity of liquid 
must bo taken into the system; ana so necessary is 
this, that one can bear hunger better and longer tbun 
he can do thirst. Water is, undoubtedly, the natural 
drink of maD, and, in a perfectly healthy condition, is 
preferable to any other; but there are many others 
which, in certain conditions of the body, or through 
habit, may be taken, not only without injury, but wtth 
advantage to the health, if only token in moderation; 
such as alcoholic drinks. Much depends npon the 
purity of tho water one uses in the preservation of 
health, and the presence of even very minute quanti¬ 
ties of earthy or putrescent matter may prodace the 
most pernicious respite. Thus a very minute impreg¬ 
nation with lead is qofte sufficient to develop all the 
symptoms of dhronio lead-poisoning if persevered in 
for a sufficient length of time. Again, an excess of the 
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saline iugredienta which appear to bo innocuous in 
small quantities, may produce a marked disorder of the 
digestive organs, and through them of tho systotn 
generally. The injnrions efiketa of the ate of impure 
water are also manifest in the extraordinary aajBa&te* 
tion of the liability to attacks of such zymotic diseases 
as may at the time be prevalent. For the pnrifina- 
tfou and preservation of water, numerous ingenious 
methods have been adopted; and one of the most 
upproved is by means of patent Altars, in which the 
water is passed through alternate layers of sand and 
charcoal. (See Filteb.) Where there is reason, how¬ 
ever, to suspect much injurious contamination, tho 
process of boiling should never be omitted: after 
which it may be strained an dp filtered, ami lastly 
agitated in contact with ttie atmosphere, in order to 
restore to it its nuturnl proportion of sir. Much has 
been written for and against the one of alcoholic or 
fermented liquors ; and it is ono of those points OB 
which medical men are very much divided. Without 
going into the urgunieiits advanced on either aid*, WO 
may give it ns our opinion, that, while in a healthy and 
cultural slate of the human frame, their use Wav be, 
and probably is, in some measure injurious; yet that, 
ironi tho tear and wear that most people hare to 
en,biro iu the present state of society, more or less of 
alcoholic liquor is necessary to mauitain tho body in 
even the ordinary state of health. Tho quantity off 
drink required varies according to tho climate, tho 
nuitire of tho solid iood taken, and individual peouliari- 
ticj. Most persous generally consume too much of 
liquids; and this is to be particularly guarded against 
duringmeals. Dy diluting the gastrio juice, it prevents 
the food from bemgproperly acted upon. Perhaps the 
best time for taking drinks of any kind is an hoar or 
two nfLer meals, as is shown by the degree of thirst 
which is then felt. Drinkiug large quantities of water 
is sometimes employed with beneficial effects in tho 
cure of certain diseases. By exciting the vascular 
system and its connected secreting organs, it tends to 
remove from the Mood various effete or noxious mat¬ 
ters. Onthe other hand, a total abstinence from drink 
for two or three days is recommended as an effectual 
mode of stopping'fluxes and of relieving catarrhs, 
inflammations, nod congestions. (See Coin.) 

Diuvrii A 'it, dri'-rur, the local name of a species 
of iiymeuopterous insects belonging tothefam, of Ants. 

Driving, i’ciiiocs, ciri'-i'ini/ fu'-ie-u* (Stax, drifun, 
to drive; Lat.J'nriaxiu, furious), wucb was a misde¬ 
meanor by common law, was declared to bo a Statutory 
ollenco by I (ieo. IV. e. 4, which declares that if any 
person shall bo maimed or otherwise injured by mason 
of tlio wanton and furious driving or racing, or by tho 
wilful misconduct o' any coachman, or other person 
having the charge of any utnge-cooeh or other public 
carriage, the offender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
ami punishable as such by fine and imprisonment. By 
‘1 & 3 Will. IV. c. 120 , the provisions relating to stage¬ 
coaches were consolidated, and penalties imposed for 
furious driving, or other offences against tho aot. This 
act was amended by 3 A 4Will. IV. c. 48 ; 2 A 3 Vfct. 
c. HO; and fi A f> Viet. c. 73. The provisions relating to 
hackney and stage coaches in London will be found h) 
1 A 3 Will. IV. c.23; (5 & 7 Viot. c. 8(1; 13 & 14 Viet, 
c. 17; audio & 17 Viet. c.33. 

Droits or Admiralty. (See AduibaltT, DSQHt 
or.) 

DnoxraunT. (See Camel.) 

Dromij, dro'-me-ii, a gen. of Crustacea, of which tho 
spongc-erah (Drumia vulaarit) may be taken an the 
typo. The sponge-crab is furni.ibed witlj two thorp 
curved claws, which enable it to hold Cut to pStott of 
sponge, medusa;, Ac. 

Dnoitr. (See Bin.) 

Dnorsr, drop'-ic (Gt. htirope, from lisdor, water, 
and op*, aspect or appearance), in Path., is a diaaaso 
characterized by the accumulation Of watery fluid in 
one nr more of the shut cavities of the body, or in the 
areolar tissue, or in both, independent of inflamma¬ 
tion. In a state of health, the capillaries, which 
ramify every part of tho body, constantly jpopr out 
upon every snriace, into the most minute oefls aa well 
os the great cavities, a watery fluid to the 

parts, and thereby facilitate motion and prevent injury 
from friction. Tbie watery fluid is speedily taken np 
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by another dais of vessels, called the ofaorbcnU, which 
carry it back to the general circulation. When the 
healthy condition of these organs is impaired, either 
l’rom the exhalents acting too powerfully, or from the 
absorbents being doUcient in action, un accumulation 
of fluid takes place, either in the general cellular mem¬ 
brane or in the natural cavities of the body. Dropsy 
is either octive or passive. Active or acute dropsy is 
owing to excessive action of the exhalents, in conse¬ 
quence of increased action of the heart; it comes on 
suddenly and tumultuously, and sometimes can scarcely 
he discriminated from inflammation with serous effu¬ 
sion. It is induced hy various causes; as exposure to 
a odd moist atmosphere, particularly when tho body 
is is a state of perspirai ion from active exercise or 
long exposure to licm. A labourer “has been digging 
(perhaps) in a wot ditch in winter time, and he pauses 
to take his meal; or he has been unloading a waggon, 
and rides home some miles in a heavy rain that wets 
him to the skin; or he has been mowing in the heat of 
summer, and lies down to sleep upon the damp grass.” 
The perspiration is suddenly checked, end in tho course 
of a few hours ho becomes universally auasnrcous. 
Chronic or passive dropsies are occasioned hy defective 
absorption, arising, in some mensuro perhaps, from an 
enfeebled state or tho absorbents, Btrictly and ana¬ 
tomically so called, but more frequently, chiefly, and 
in some esses entirely, from undue fulness of the veins; 
this venous repletion being produced almost always 
hy some impediment to the free return of tho blood to 
tho heart; as tumours pressing on the great blood- 
vessels, ossification of tho valves of tlie heart, ike. 
When the veins arc distended to a certain degroo with 
watery fluid, the entrance of more of tho same fluid 
through their sides is impeded orprovented; and when 
tho distension is still greater, tbo aqueous part of the 
blood zuav oven pass in tho other direction out of the 
icud. The difference between active and passive 
dropsy is chiefly in the ruto at which the collection 
augments; in the one onso tho liquid is rapidly el- 
lussd in quantity much beyond the natural amount of 
exhalation, in the other tho exhalation goes on ns 
usual, but the fluid exhaled is not taken hack again 
into the circulating vessels with suflicicnt iacilily. 
Wherever there is a shut sac, or wherever there is 
loose and permeable areolar tissue, there we may have 
dropsy. There are certain parts, however, where it 
is more generally met with Ilian mothers, and is hence 
distinguished by particular names: thus, when in the 
head, Jyiiroeepja/K *; m the chest, hgdrothorax ; in the 
belly, atvites; in the areolar tissue generally throughout 
the body, amttarca. When tho urcolar tissue of a part 
become* dropsical, it is said to be (edematous. Cwleri* 
ptiril/tu, those part s of the body become the most loaded 
with serouB fluid, of which the areolar tissue is plentiful 
and loose. Jn tho treatment of this disease, the first 
object is to get rid of the prclornnturnl accumulation 
Of watery fluid; the second, to prevent its collecting 
affain; lor dropsy is generally a symptom or sequence 
ot other disorders, Slid rarely u diseuso of itself. In 
native or febrile anasarca general blood-letting is often 
of great advantage, as it not only helps to relieve the 
congestion upon whioh the effusion depends, but it 
tonus to abate the undue action of the heart; in 
other cases, however, blood-letting would bo very in¬ 
jurious, from its enfeebling tne patient; and as it fre¬ 
quently occurs from weakness, or living on poor or 
unwholesome food, the treatment must consist of a 
generous diet, with tonics. In general, the object is 
to augment the discharge ot watery fluid from one or 
moro of tho secreting surfaces of the body; and it is 
often a matter of great uicoty to determine by what 
surface or channel this ought to bo attempted. In 
some cases it in best to seek to promote this discharge 
by way oftke kidneys j in others, hy the mucous lining 
*■* alimentary canal; in others, by the external 
J™. Sometimes great present relief is afforded to 
the patient by tapping -, but it is generally only tempo¬ 
rary, and can only sometimes be resorted to. 

DaoNtaaci.x,(froa-e.rii t'-te-e (Gr. dreirroe, dewy), the 
Bun-daw fan)., a uat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in 
the sub-daw Tkalamtflor#. They are bog or nmrah 
planta, frequently furnished with glands, and having 
dtwuate exstipuute leaves with a uirciuate vernation. 
FMundea, when young, circulate; flowers tegular 
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and symmetrical, bypogynous, with a quinary arrange¬ 
ment of their parts, which are persistant and im¬ 
bricate ; anthers extrorso; styles several; placentas 
parietal; frnit capsular, I-oelled, with loeuUoidol 
dehiscence ; seeds numerous; embryo email at the 
base of copious fleshy albumen. The Jjroetracea 
are found iu almost all parte of the world with the 
exception of tho Arctic regions. They possess slightly 
acid and ncrid properties. The typical gen. is Droiera, 
tho sun-dew, the species of which are interesting, from 
tho peoulisr irritability of the haire on their leaves. 
The plant commonly known aa Venus’s fly-trap ie a 
species of Dionaa, another genus of this order, and 
exhibits in a most striking manner this instability, 
(See Dxonjea.) Some of the sun-dews conimunioate 
a beautiful purple Btnin to tho paper upon which they 
arc dried, and also yield a yellow colour when treated 
with ammonia. They may, therefore, be expected to 
furnish valuable dyes, mid should bo examined with 
this view by the practical chemiat. 

Dkowning, drown'-ing (Dan. drugtier, to drown), is 
suffocation produced by tho immersion of the body 
under water, or, according to some, by .the exclusion 
of atmospheric air from the lungs by any liquid. Tho 
necessity of air to life is well known, and any exclusion 
of it, lor even a few mini 1 ’s, produces death. IVben 
a human being unable h .' im falls into the water, if 
it is not of great depth, .■> first goes to tho bottom; 
but on account of them- in the lungs rendering the 
specific gravity of the body lighter than the water, ho 
immediately rises again to the surface. The efforts 
made by him to maintain himself at the surface dimi¬ 
nish the quantity of air in the lungs, and lie ngaiu sinks 
to the bottom, but 8(K>nri«os again; and this alternate 
rising and sinking may occur several times m succes¬ 
sion. The air winch is expelled from the lungs is sopn 
to rise to the surface in the form of bubbles, and with 
every expiration tbo specific gravity of tho body is 
increased; the powers of Bcnsation and voluntary 
roof ion rapidly diminish, and the body settles at tho 
bottom. A feeble motion mnystiU be perceived in tho 
chest for a short time, but that, too, ceases, and death 
ensues, in drowning, death is effected by tho impure 
condition of tho blood. Tho impure or venous blood 
of tho system is constantly being carried to tho lungs, 
where, being brought into contact with thp air, its 
impurities arc earned off, nnd it is converted into pare 
or arterial blood. When, by any nieansAta in drown¬ 
ing, the lungs are shut out from communication with 
Hut external air, this operation cannot he carried on, 
impure instead of pure blond is carried through-tho 
system, the brain is immediately affected, sensation 
and volition rapidly diminish, and at length ceaso. 
The period during which life may continue in sub¬ 
mersion varies in different persons. In some instances 
bodies submerged but one minute have been found to 
bo lifeless; and in many cases recovery has token 
place after a submersion of eight or ten minutes. 
Occasionally, animation has been restored after a Bub- 
mersion of fifteen or twenty minutes, or even of half 
an hour. In general, if the body has not been in the 
water longer than from five to eight minutes, the 
prompt use of the proper means will restore animation. 
When tho body is recovered after drowning, the skin 
is cold and pole, presenting sometimes patches of livid 
discoloration. The expression is usually plaoid, the 
eyes half-closed, the pupils dilated, the tongue swollen 
aiid pressed forward, and the lipd and nostrils covered 
with a mucous froth. The Ungers are sometimes found 
torn uud abraded, nnd the hand gripping gravel or 
other substances, which have bun seised in a con¬ 
vulsive struggle ut the bottom of tile witter. Internally, 
the epiglottis is found to be raised; bloody foam ap- 
>enre iu tho windpipe and bronchial passages; the 
ungs are soft ana distended; a large quantity of 
black fluid blood is collected in the right, and less 
in the left cavity of the heart; and the vessels of 
the brain aro' swelled nnd filled with impure blood. 
The following plan of treating a drowned person 
was proposed , by th6 late Dr. Marshall Hall iu 
185ii:—I. Treat the patient instantly, on tho spot, 
in the open air, except in severe . weather, freely ex¬ 
posing the face, neck, and chest to the breexe; 2. send 
with all s v.ed for medical aid and for articles of 
clothing, blankets, &c.; 3, place the patient gently 
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on the face, with one arm under the forehead, to that 
nny fluids may flow from the throat and mouth, and 
without Ion of time,—I. To excite rcepiration ; 4. tnrn 
1 ho patient an his side and, a, apply snuff or other 
irritant to the nostrils; b, dash cold water on the face, 
previously rubbed briskly until it is worm. If there 
be no success, again lose no time, lmt, II. To imitate 
renpiration; 6. replace the patient on his face (when 
the toil go will then full forward, end leave tho entrance 
into the wiudpijtefree); then, (1. turn the body gently, 
but completely, on the side and a little beyond (when 
inspiration will occur), and then on tlie face, limiting 
gentle pressnro along the back, when expiration will 
take place, alternately. These measures must bo re- 
pealed deliberately, efficiently, und pcraoveringlv, 
fifteen times in the minute only. Meanwhile, 111. 
To induce circulation and warmth, continuing these 
Pleasures, 7. rub the ipnbs upward* with firm pressure 
and wilb energy, using handkerchiefs, Ac,, for towels; 
S. replace the patient's wet clothing by such other 
covering as can be instantly procured, ouch bystander 
supplying a coat, waistcoat, Ac. “Those rules," says 
Dr. Hull, “ are (onndedon physiology; mid whilst they 
comprise all that can bo done immediately fur tlie 
patient, exclude all apparatus, galvanism, the warm 
bath, &c., ns useless, not to say injurious, stspooinlly 
the Inst of these, und all loss of time in removal, Ac., 
ns fatal." 

Drug, drug ( I’r. drogue), n term applied to those 
snhstanccB used in modicum sold by the druggist 
and compounded by apothecaries according to tho 
proscriptions of physicians und surgeons. The pro- 
icssions of tho chemist, and of the druggist arc 
mixed together in a very confused maimer. This 
uncertainty has been'caused principally by tho rub's 
established by the medical corporation's, such «s tlie 
College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and the 
Apothecaries Company. Acids, alkalies, oxides, and 
salts, which arc used in largo quantities, arc manufac¬ 
tured on an extended grain in several parts of tireat 
Britain. The term of chemist and druggist is, however, 
usually applied to those persons who retnil.und under¬ 
stand the chemicals winch they purchase from other 
mrtios who nmko them on a large scale. A hook has 
ieon lately published by Dr. Normandy, under the title 
of_“ The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis:" 
this work is intruded to afford nid in the detection of 
fraud in tho manufacture of lood, drugs, and chemicals. 
Tho subject upon which it treats is of especial impor¬ 
tance to provincial druggists. The different substances 
are alphabetically urrmiged. The following remarks 
show tlie usefulness of such a work 11 Country drug¬ 
gists form a class of persons to whom this work would 
lie very serviceable; for although there are, of course, 
highly creditable exceptions, particularly in great pro¬ 
vincial towns, the bulk of whom are not distinguished 
for chemical, or even pharmaceutical knowledge. Tew 
are capable of conducting an analysis or organic re¬ 
search, and they are frequently imposed upon by 
wholesale dealers, who send them damaged or spurious 
drugs, which, if administered in dangerous maladies, 
might induce aggravation of disease, and very probably 
t ause death." In I8i8 a new medical act whs passed, 
by which the new'general council formed to carry out 
the provisions of the net is empowered “to cause to 
he published, under their direction, a book containing 
a list of medicines' and compounds, und the>nmunrr 
oCpreparinpAliem, with the true weights and measures 
by which they ore to be prepared and mixed, and con¬ 
taining such other matters and things relating thereto 
as the general council shall think fit, to he called 
Jlrituk Tharmacopaia ; and the general council shall 
cntiso to bo altered, amended, and republished such 
i’liarmacopusia as often as they shall (eel necessary," 
lti mercantile language, any commodity that lies on 
hand, or is not saleable, is culled u drug. 

Dkubgxt, drug'-get (Fr.), a sort of cloth, of a coarse, 
flimsy woollen texture, generally used for covering 
carpets, but in some parts of Great Britain used ns an 
article of do thing by females among the poorer classes. 
Usually, it consists of a mixture of woollen and cotton, 
nnd in Scotland the material called drugget lias gene¬ 
rally the warp of • coarse flax, and is commonly striped 
bine and white. 

Druggist. (Set Cirauisi a«d Dnrooisr, Pnxn- 
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kacsvtioaxi Bocixrr of Gbbat Britaik, aodUxtxiff 
Society or Cnxman ivt> Druggists.) 

Dnuins, dru'-ids, a name given to the order of priests 
which existed in ancient times among oertain branches 
of the Celtic race, if not among all. Numerous deriva¬ 
tions have been given of the name; but the meet 
probable seems to he from tlie old Celtic word derongd, 
from dc, • god,' and rouyd, * sneaking,* a participle of 
the verb rotigddim, * to speak. Various writers have 
endeavoured to establish a connection between'the 
Druids and some of tho other early heathen sects. 
Somo argue that the Druidivul and Persian religions 
were identical; others regurd them as connected with 
the Hindoos, others with tho Hpyptians, and so oil. 
They only become known in history about the 1st 
century before Christ, nnd they were then chiefly 
found in Gaul nnd Britain. Julius Ctesar is Clio 
ancient author who tins given the clearest and most 
minute account of them. According to him, (hoy 
formed one of the two orders of rank and dignity In 
timil. They n ere engaged in tilings sacred, conducting 
the public nnd the private sacrifices, and interpreting 
all matters of religion. They were held in great lionour 
among the people, and n number of young men resorted 
to them for the purpose of instruction. They deter¬ 
mined almost all controversies, public and privatoi 
decreed rewards and punishments; and if any one did 
not submit to their decision, they interdicted himfrom 
the sacrifices, which, among them, was the most heavy 
punishment, sueli persons being shunned by all, and 
deprived of all civil rights and privileges. Among'the 
Drunlu there was one w )n> possessed supremo authority 
over them, who was either elected by the suffrages of 
tho others, or, if pre-eminent in dignity among the 
rest, was at oneo elected. They assemble at a fixed 
period of the year, in u consecrated place in the terri¬ 
tories of the Cnrimtes, which is reckoned the oentral 
region of tlie whole of Gaul; nnd hither all who have 
disputes assemble from every part, nnd submit to their 
decrees and determinations. They do not go to war 
or pity tribute like the rest, being exempted from mlli- 
tary service, and having a dispensation in all matters. 
They are said to learn by heart a groat number of 
verses; fur they regard it unlawful to commit these to 
writing; and hence somo remain in training for twenty 
years. In almost all other matters in theirpublic and 
private trannietious, they use Greek characters. One 
of their lending tenets is, “ thut souls do not become 
extinct, hut puss after death from one body to another; 
nnd they think that men, by this tenet, are in a great 
degree excited to valour, the fear of death being dis¬ 
regarded. They likewise discuss nnd impart to the- 
youth many things respecting the stars mid their mo¬ 
tion ; respecting the e font, of the world and of our 
earth ; respecting the nature of things; TespeetiOfftba 
power and the majesty of tho iminortalgods. This 
institution is supposed to have come from Britain; -and 
even now those who desire to gain a more fogunts 
knowledge of that system, generally proceed thither for 
the purpose of studying it." Aato the amount offenovr- 
ledge possessed by the Droids, we hove little means of 
determining. They unquestionably, however, possessed 
some knowledge of the heavenly bodies beyond what' 
simply pertained to the regulniion of their, religious 
festivals, inasmuch os they computed the year by luna¬ 
tions, winch supposes an acquaintance alsd With the 
solar year; and i nnous relics have been found in Ire¬ 
land, among Druidical remains, which are thought to 
ho astronomical instruments designed to eh 0 * the 
phases of the moon. At the same time, then VEI not 
a little of astrology, divination, and magic mixed up 
with their purer science. lu their doctrine of medicine 
particularly, there was far more of supmtitimi than 
of knowledge. To a great many plants they attributed 
a sacred mystic character. The oak was especially 
regarded as sucred among them, and in tha^pak-grorea 
they frequently performed their rites, drerlving, ac¬ 
cording to some, their name from the oak. Most 
sacred of all, howrevpr, was the mistletoe, which they 
esteemed as an antidote td all poisons, a cure for all 
diseases. - It was gathered at certain seasons, with the 
most formal and pompous 'ceremonies. Aoeohling to 
Pliny, as soon as it was discovered upon the ask, the 
Druids collected in' crowds about the tree; • priest in 
white veatmehts hsoeuded, end, with a knife of geld. 
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cotthe mistletoe, which was received by soother stand¬ 
ing oa the ground; sacrifice* were offered up, and tUo 
day spent in rejoicings. 'l'hera were certain other 
plants which were regarded ne potent remedies for 
various diseases, and were carried shout as charms, 
OS well as amber bonds, which the Druids manufactured 
for warriors in buttle, and which are still found in their 
tombs. A still more powerful talisman was, according 
to l'liny, the serpent b egg. It was tormed, be says, 
by the poisonous spittle of a great many serpents 
twined together. It was gathered at moonlight, and 
afterwards worn in the bosom. Their protounder 
ceremonies, those whiuh they celebrated in the depths 
of tho oak forests or of secluded caves, are known to 
US only through the vaguest traditions, und in the stu¬ 
pendous but dilapidated stone monuments which still 
exist in some parts of France and ilrituin. It is said 
that human sacrifices were frequently offered up upon 
their altars. They consisted of three distinct classes,— 
the bards, tho rates or prophets, and the priests 
proper. The bards were poets, not only of a religions, 
bat also of a martial and satirical class. The votes 
were tho diviuors or revealera of the future, who were 
charged with tho conduct ni sacrifices mid other ex¬ 
ternal ceremonies, und who stood as mediators- or 
Interpreters between the people and the higher order 
of priests. These dwelt in the depths of the ouk forests, 
cultivating tho more secret ami mystic doctrines of 
their faith. They exercised jtid.cml functions, and 
were retorted to in great numbers by the youth for 
instruction. When Gaul was subdued by the Humans, 
tha Druidieul religion gradually ruiire-t before the 
classic heathenism, and, step by step, w.thdrcw at first 
into Armorica, nud then into Great Uriliun, where, iu 
the time of Nero, it was attacked and mostly Blip- 

g rossed. It lingered os a public worship longest it. the 
iland of Anglesca, whence it was finally driven out by 
the Homan troops, amid a great deal ol slaughter. 
Nevertheless it continued, us a superstitious belief, to 
bold sway for many years thereafter over the inimlt ot 
the Celtic lubes atid their descendants. 

Ditl'U, drum (Hit. from, trommel, Ger. trommel, 
Dan. fro in me), a musical instrument of percus-ion, 
supposed to ho ol Oriental invention, aim said to have 
lieuu introduced into Western Europe by either the 
Moor* or the Arabians. Of drum* wo have tin on kinds ; 
they ura as follows i—1. The hate or Turitth drum, 
which is the largest, and consists of a hollow cylinder 
of oak covered ol each cud with tcUum Ins truer to the 
rim in such a munner that it may bn tightened ot 
loosened ad libitum by means of small cords or braces 
acted upon by sliding knots of leather. 2. The double 
OT If title drum. — An instrument made of copper, 
nearly hemispherical, covered witli a strong hruc ot 
oalf-ucia, aud standing upon three iron legs. They are 
always in pain, aud are tuned by screws,—one to the 
keynote of tho piece accompanied, nuc the other 
• fourth below. 3, The aide-drum. —This is constructed 
like the first, but generally lias a brass cylinder, and is 
much smaller. Within The last six yours great im¬ 
provements have been made in the liiiinutneturo of 
side-drums by Messrs. Key, Hudidl, aud Co., Charing- 
cross, London; aud, since DC>8, our iuliintry have 
boon supplied wi!h these drums by the above-mentioned 
makers. They weigh three pounds less than the old 
met, an much smaller, ol a superior tone, and tuned 
by screws instcud ot tho old straps and ropes. There 
hM also been a drum of this kind invented w ithout a 
cylinder, resembling two tambourines joined at a short 
UMtanoe apart by small ban of iron, with their concuvi- 
tUa fading each other. 

Daim-HXAD CoUUT-MAXTIAL, the 1131 X 10 givOTt to tt 
council ot officers convoked in haste when on active 
Mlfrioe, to punish or pass sentence of death on any 
•oljbor who has committed an offence which requires 
to ba dealt with in a summary mauuer. The big drum 
waa used as a table, round w hk-h the officers composing 
the council assembled; whence the name, which is uow 
applied to any court-martial held in haste. 

Dint-Miwi, tho principal drummer in a regi¬ 
ment, who beats the big drum, and teuohos and hat tho 
general management of tho other drummers. He also 
Motives ordeia from the officer in command respecting 
the drummers, and the beau to bo given at auy op- 
MCModtune, 

6.-8 


Dbckkh, drum’-mter, any man or boy fa a regiment 
who beats the drum, and in this manner gives various 
signals to the troops. (See Bbat or Dime.) Signal* 
are given to light infantry by buglers instead of drum¬ 
mers. The drummer has to perform the unpleasant 
duty of flogging any soldier who may be ordered to 
receive a certain number of lashes as a punishment. 
The drummers stand immediately before tha privates 
on the muster-roll. 

Dbvbote, a specie* of cnackroaeh found in the 
West Indies, and ao named from its habit of keeping 
up s continual knockiue noise during tbe night. They 
are said to attack people when asleep; and this is pro¬ 
bably correct, since they have been seen to prey on the 
extremities of the dead. (See Hue mss.) 

Drummond Light, drum'-mund life, a light of 
extreme brilliancy, the invention of Lieutenant Drum¬ 
mond, H.E., and used by him in tlm trigonometrical 
survey of Great Britain, consisting ol a jet of oxygen 
and hydrogen, mixed in the proportions to form water, 
directed upon a cylinder of lima. The lime, which is 
infusible, becomes white hot, and emits a pure white 
brilliant light ot inch intensity that it hat been dis¬ 
tinctly seen at u distance ol one hundred and twelve 
nnles. The lime cyl - dor is generally placed on r. 
rotating pin, b» par f the earth volatilizes from tbo 
intense heat. The 1 .unmond light, or lime light, as 
it is more frequently - ailed, is nmol; used in exhibiting 
the magic lantern and the reflecting microscope. It 
lm; been applied also to lighthouses, but ho* been 
abandoned, the catoptric and dioptric principles upon 
which the illumiuators are constructed requiring n 
broad flat light ; whereas the lime-light is extremely 
minute in proportion to it* wonderful brilliancy. 

DiilTACr*. (See AuTGliit.K.iR ) 

Dniru, droop (Eat. drujur ), in Hot., a superiorone- 
colletl, one or two seeded, indehiscent fruit, having n 
Ceshy or pulpy sareocarp (middle Inver), and a hard 
or bony etidoenrp (inner layer). The pericarp, or 
complete envelojie ol the seed, if separable into its 
eoniponeut purts,—namely, enienrp (external layer), 
sarcocnrp, anu ondocaru. Tlio drupe is commonly 
culled a stono-fruit. Examples occur in the peach', 
apricot, plum, and cherry. The fruit of the almond 
presents ull the characters of a drupe, except that the 
sarcocnrp is of a toughiih nature, instead of being 
succulent. A mnnbei of drupes aggregated together 
on a common receptacle, as in the raspberry, form col¬ 
lectively a kind ot eherxc (which tee). 

Drying Oils, dri -ing ot lx (Sax. dri, dry).—Oil* are 
divider, into drying anr. non-drying oils, according as 
they become solid or rcnni-n liquid by (be absorption of 
the oxygen of the air. The principal drying oils are 
linseed, walnut, poppy, hemp, eon-liver, and sperm. 
Those belonging to tho latter c’.afcs are olive, almond, 
rape, ciilia, and many animal oils. The uses of tho 
fur met lbr paint, anu ol tho latter for Uluminatiivg 
purpose*, are instances of their opposite properties 
beng taken advantage ofi 

Dnr-romT, in Eng., a sharp, fine-pointed etching- 
needle, used to cut lino lines in a copper or steel pluto 
without biting them in with acid. Work produced in 
this manner is very delicate as well as durable. 

Duy-iiot, the name given to the decay of timber, 
proceeding from tbe fermentation of sap that is left in 
the wood, ami which is brought about l>y the influence 
of warmth, combined with a certain degree of moisture 
and the want of proper ventilation. It appears in 
timber that has not been properly seasoned, or which 
has been cut in the spring of tho year, when tho sop is 
rising, ns in the case of oak-trees, w kick are cut at this 
time for the sake ot tlio hark. When tbe sap has fer- 
iiicutcd, tho vegetation of lutigi follows, which spreads 
through the wood, destroying the fibres to such art 
extent that they crumble into dust under any slight 
pressure. To prevent dry-rot in timber, it is necessary 
that it should bo well sensoned, aud that tho air should 
at all times liavo free access to it. Various methods 
have been adopted for filling the pores of the wood with 
somo solution, to render it proof against destruction by 
dry-rot, among which may bo mentioned Sir William 
Burnett’s process, bv which the wood is soaked in u 
solution of chlorideofzinc, and that of Kyan, by whieu 
tho pores of the timber are fiiled with n solution of hi- 
i chloride of mercury, forced into them by the tdr-piuun. 
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SiTDimiroii, (Gr. dm*, <nk| 

txtt-anai, Morn; ops, aspect), in Bat., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the not. ord. Dipitmeeee. The species 
D. aromatiea or tamphora is s large tree found in Hu- 
niatrn and Borneo, Jrom its stem a liquid called 
liquid camphor, and a crystalline solid substance named 
Sumatra camphor, aro obtained. (Set CiMrnon.) _ 

Dualism, da'-iil-ism (Lnt. duo, two), iu Phil., is a 
term applied to those systems which refer all existence 
to two ultimate principles. This doctrine was held hr 
many ot the anoient Greek philosophers, who regarded 
the universe ye constituted l>v two principles,—the uno 
active, the other passive; the one spiritual, the other 
Material. A mythological dualism was held by Zoro¬ 
aster and the Magi, who accounted for the present 
state of things h> maintaining the existence of a good 
nnd nn evil principle. The Gnostics and the Mam- 
chmans subsequently adopted this belief. Those sys¬ 
tems of philosophy which regard matter nnd spirit 
at distinct principles, ore also a species of (Itmhsin, in 
opposition to materialism. The term duuluiu is nho 
applied to a theory ot perception. (See PnucEi'iioN.) 
The opposite of dualism is monism. 

Dublin Ukivkiisitv, dnb'-lin, was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth in 151)1, and incorporated by charter, 
or letters patent, a* a “ college, the mother ot a uni¬ 
versity,” under the title of “ The College ot the lbily 
and undivided Trinity, near Dublin." Since that 
period BOieral royal charters liuva been granted by 
succeeding soiercigus, extending tye privileges ot the 
university, and making sucli alterations in the statutes 
and constitution as were from time to time deemed 
neoessary. James I., by letters patent, issued in the 
eleventh year of his reign, after reciting, “that 
whereas raid college was, and was esteemed, nn uni¬ 
versity, and had enjoyed and possesued nil and singular 
the rights, liberties, and immmuties pertaining to an 
university," granted to the provoat, fellows, and scho¬ 
lars, the privilege of electing two burgesses from among 
themselves to represent the university in the Irish 
parliament. One of these was taken am it at the 
Union in lbOO, but restored by the Keform Jliliol 1832. 
In 18£>l a royal commission was appointed to inquire 
into the state, discipline, studies, and revenues, of the 
university; and in consequence of their report, various 
alterations were elfcctcd in the statutes. In the 
charter of iouudation the queen nominated one pro¬ 
vost, three fellows, and three scholars, iu the namo oi 
more, to constitute, with thoir successors, for ever, u 
body corporate and politic. The number of tbo cor¬ 
poration lias t>ecn increased lrom time to tune, and at 
present consists ot a provost, seven senior and twenty- 
seven junior fellows, and aer.-nty scholars. Tbo pro¬ 
vost and senior fellows form the board of management, 
and power is given to them to alter, amend, or repeal 
all laws, rules, or by-laws, to make new laws and rules 
lrom time to time; such new laws or alterations, how¬ 
ever, not to linvo force or he binding upon the univer¬ 
sity until approved of by the senate or congregation. 
The senate consists of the chancellor, or, in hia absence, 
of the vico-chaucellor or pro-vice-chancellor for the 
time being, and such doctors nr masters ns shall have 
and keep their names on the bonks ot the college. 
The cabut ot the senate is a council, consisting of the 
chancellor or vioe-cbanccllor, the provost (or, in ins 
absence, the vice-provost), and the senior master non- 
regent, who is elected by the senate. livery grace 
must pass the caput before it can be proposed to the 
rest of the senate, and each member oi the caput lias 
u negative voice. The provost, or head of the college, 
is appointed by the Crown, and must be in holy orders, 
ana a doctor, or, at least, a bachelor in divinity, ana 
not less than thirty years oi age. The fellows are alt 
chosen in the first instance by strict examination, but 
the seniors are promoted from the juniors in the order 
oi seniority. The examination comprises mathe¬ 
matics, mental and moral sciences, physics, classics, 
Hebrew, and Chaldee. The system of instruction is 
superintended by the fellows, both senior and junior, 
most of them being employed as professors, lecturers, 
or tutors. In fact, it was not till the latter end of last 
century that the principle was recognised of having 
professors in the university who were not fellows. 
Tbty hold their fellowships for lile, unless they choose 
to accept cf the incumbency of one of the thirty-two 


benefices at the disposal of the coltem. Thelaw 
binding them to celibacy wns abolished m 1640. Tpy 
most be .members of the English churoh, and M* gU 
bound to enter into priests r orders' except tvLr-ii 
wet lieut, two juri*tm jnrii eivili* , and twp jvHtta Art* 
unyliei. The average nutinnl income of a senior fmsm 
from various sources is usually from £1,200 to £1,800 ;■ 
of a junior fellow, principally from tuition, about £600. 
The income of the provost it about £3,800 per a&UtUh- 
Tbo scholars are chosen from among the undergra¬ 
duates utter examination; one class of icholattltljis 
being for classical, another for scientific merit, Scho¬ 
larships aro open to all students being or becoming 
members of the cstaWrhed church, and are tenable 
until the holder is entitled to the degree of master of 
arts. Scholars have their commons free of expense, and 
their rooms for half the charge paid by other stndsnta: 
they pay half-fees, but are exempted from eoQsgo 
charges or decrement*, and receive from the college 
nn annual nulury. Besides these foundation schst&ir- 
ships, the number of which is seventy, there are also 
non-four.liilion scholarships, founded in 1854, Open 
to students of all religious denominations. Their 
emoluments and tenure of oilier are the same as thoto 
ot the other scholars; but, ns their name imports,(hey 
uro not mombers of tho corporation, nnd do not enjoy 
the university franchise. There are four grades Of 
students:—1. Noblemen, sons of noblemen, andbarp- 
nets, who enjoy certain privileges, the two first being 
entitled to the degree of 11.A. per epecialtmgratiam; 
3. fellow-commoners, who have the privilege of dining 
at the fellows' table, and who are entitled to the degree 
ot U.A. with ono terra examination less than pen¬ 
sioners ; 3. pensioners, who form the great body of the 
students; 4. sizers, w ho are students of limited means, 
and have their commons free of expense, and are ex¬ 
empted from annual fees. Sizars are admitted annu¬ 
ally by examination, and the numberis limited to thirty. 
Each rank bus a dress peculiar to itself. The mode of 
admission into the university is by nn examination hold 
once in every month (except February, August, and 
September); those in July, October, and November 
being public, the rest private. The subjects of esatn- 
mution embrace Latin and English composition, arith¬ 
metic, algebra (the first four rules and fractions), 
English history, modern geography, and two Greek 
and Latin books. Besides (ho honour of” first nlaco'* 
at entrance, prizes of the vidua oi £5 end £2 are 
awnrded for excellence in special branches of tho 
entrance course, and also for Hebrew. Each student 
at entrance must select one ol the junior fellows who 
net as tutors to be his instructor and guardian of bji 
interests during bin nwudcmic career. Undergraduates 
ot the first nnd second year are junior and senior 
freshmen; ot the third and fourth, junior sod senior 
sophistcm. The comae for all students is,— flnt-yiu, 
nnit hem at ics, Greek, Latin; second, mathematics, fogio, 
and metaphysics, Greek, Latin; third, logic and mats- 
physics, physics, Greek, Latin j J mirth, astronomy, 
ethics, physics (mn'hemnticnl and experimental), 
classics. An extended course is prescribed for those 
who aspire to acadeuuo honours. Each term com¬ 
mences; with an examination of the studies previously 
gone over, more especially those of the preoedingyosr. 
Terms may bo kept in two ways,—hv attendance upon 
tho lectnres or by merely passing tho term mamma* 
tions. Hence any student, unties lie bo a scholar, may 
prepare himself for the examiimtione without residing 
in tlio college or iu tbo city j and on his beingrtpre- 
sented by bis tutor as resident m the country, no other 
academia duties are required of him. fttwtM&l ot 
divinity, law, engineering, and medicine, however, are 
required to attend lectures, and tlierefore ranat resido 
in the college or city. There nro.tbree oeademieteraia 
in tbe year,—Michaelmas, Hilary, and Trinity j the 
two former followed by a short reeeee, tbe latter by a 
vocation of three months. The nnder-pradnate ouhrse 
exteuds over four years, when the student is promoted 
to the degree of B.A. An 61.A. must be aBJL of 
three years’ standing; a B.D. must be mi M.A. of seven 
years'standing; a D-D. a B.D. office years' Standing, 
Ac. The fees for tbe entrance or first half-year are,— 
for noblemen £60, fellow-commoners £30, pensioners 
£15, sizars £8. Is. 3<f.; for other half-yean^nobtemen 
£33. 12*., fellow -comiuohcrs £13. 1C*., pensioners 
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£8. Hi., the sixer* being exempt. These do not include 
rooms and commons. To encourage meritorious stu¬ 
dents, and to make some provision for those who, after 
graduation, desire to devote themselves to learning, 
fourteen studentships were founded by royal statute 
m 1880. These aro open to candidates of all religions 
denominations, and are tenable l'or a period not ex¬ 
ceeding seven years. The salary, as fixed by the pro¬ 
vost and senior fellows, is not to exceed £100 per annum. 
A school of engineering was establishsd in the uni¬ 
versity in 1813, with the view of combining the theo¬ 
retical and practical instruction necessary for the pro¬ 
fession of civil engineering. Dublin University pos¬ 
sesses a vary complete stall' of professors, who repre¬ 
sent nearly all branches of human knowledge; and the 
professorial system hero is more largely combined with 
the tutorial than in any other British tmiversilv. The 
total number of entrances for the yearlSlid-Cl was310; 
being, fellow-commoners 9, pensioners 293, sizars C.— 
Itef. Dublin University Calendar. 

Dooat, duk'-nl (I,at. duealus, duchy), a gold eoin 
very much used throughout the currency of Europe. 
It derives its name from the legend found on the 
first pieces of the kind, which were coined in Sicily 
tinring the 12th century. The legend runs: HU Uhl, 
Cbriite, dufwt, quern hi rei/ii, Outlet m, ‘ Let that dnrh) 
lie thino, O Christ, which thou rulcst.' Aller the 121 h 
century the issue of ducats increased largely in Italy: 
Venetian ducats were called l.trchini, from T.eeeu, 
where they were coined. In loon, Germany adopted 
the ducat into the currency, and shnrliy afterwards 
its use spread over the whole of the north of 
Europe. The ducal varies in quality and weight. The 
ordinary ducat, which is current in ltussia, Austria, 
Hamburg, &a., weighs fit grams troy, and 1ms a vnluu 
sir !)«. <M. sterling. Many German states no longer 
nine ducats. The Ttulian ducat is of less value than 
that mentioned, tho Venetian ducat being valued 
ttt <5». sterling. Tim Spanish ducat is culled dneado, 
but is generally called a dollar: its value iu English 
money is it. Id., mid it is made of sih er. 

Docks tkcvm, dilutees to'-kum (J.nt., you will bring 
with you), in Law, is n writ ronminiuling olio to appear 
nt a certain day in tho court of Chancery and to bring I 
with him Horun evidences or other things which the 
court would view. A party in any came or matter 
depending in the court of Chancery may bv subpirnn 
duett leetim require tho attendance of any wit ness 
before the exumiuor, and is entitled to the production 
of any deed, paper, or writing in his possession, cus¬ 
tody, ot power. If tho court, however, does not 
think it probable that the documents will bo evidence 
between the put-ties, the court will not compel tho 
documents of n t bird party to be produced. 

Dccbai Hnur. (See rKscirxx'oMBMs.) 

Dvcuy, dnhh'-e (Fr. duclti), a term applied to the 
territory or dominions of a duke; as the duchy ol 
Lancaster. Tho court of the duchy of Lancaslnt in 
England is also oalled tho Duchy court. (See Dukh.) 

Duck, duk (Ang.-Sax.; Lai. anus). —The group to 
which the name of duck is generally extended is 
characterized by greater breadth of lull than either 
the swans or geese. Their food ia chiefly animal, 
whilst that of both swans and geese is in great part 
vegetable. A well-known example of this family is 
the wild duck, or common mallard (Anas llotchtu),'the 
original of all tho ordinary domestio varieties. It is 
found in all tho countries of Europe, but abounds 
especially in the northern parts. It is nearly two 
foot in length, throe feet in extent of wings, and 
weighs about three pounds. Tho bill is of a greenish- 
yoUow colour; llie head and upper part of the neck of 

tflA mil. 


» white collar. The scapulars aro while, barred with 
,i (l i ,r °i* n i t,le bock is brown, and the rump 
-SitMk, shaded with green. Tho lower part of the neck 
una breast is of a chestnut-colour; tho belly pale grey, 
* l £ w 5l w ™,5^? * >ar *. The legs are orange-yellow. 
Like thereat of the duck tribe, the mallards quit the 
north at the end of autumn, and migrating southward, 
urnve at the beginning of winter m large flocks, and 
spread themselves over the marshy wastes of Britain. 
In bygone times, when tho tracts of marshland in 
England were much more extensive than now, the 
mallard was among the commonest of our wild-fowl : 
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and even now our fen counties are patronized by them 
in such vast numbers as to keep the London market 
fully supplied in the season. The extreme wariness of 
those birds renders necessary much patience and 
ingenuity in obtaining large quantities of them. They 
fly at a considerable height in the air, in the shape of a 
wedge or triangle; before they alight on any spot, they 
tako several wheels in the air, ns though to reconnoitre, 
and thou descend with extreme precaution, 'When ac 
rest ou the water, they take care to keep at a eon* 
siderable distance from tho shore, and when they 
compose themselves for sleep, some of the company 
are always awake to keep guard and to apprise the 
remainder of tho approach of danger. They are much 
more active by night than by day. The wild duck 
usually makes her neat amongst tho tall grass or 
rushes skirting the water; but instances have occurred 
of the birds building in trees. “ In Sussex, the nest 
of a mallard was found in uu oak-troe five-nud-twouty 
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feet from the ground; the old bird was sitting upon 
nine eggs supported on some ninnll twigs bud crosswise. 
In Derbyshire u gentleman's gamekeeper observed a 
wild duck llv out of a largo oak ill which the year 
previous liad been a hawk’s nest. On examination 
she was found to have completely repaired tho old nest 
and to have laid therein two eggs. Another instance 
occurred nt Mndely, in filali'ordshire. In this case 
tho wild duck took possession of a rook’s neat near tho 
top of nn oak. The drake was also seen to perch on « 
hough near her, mid occasionally in her absence to ait 
in the nest.”—(Stanley’s lUsturi/ uf Jlirds.) The food 
of the duck consists of worms, molluscs, and aquatic 
insects, which they separato from the mud by the 
agency of lamella; ut tho margins of tho bill. In speak¬ 
ing of the mallard rb tho type of tho true duck, Mr. 
Vurrcll observes, concerning their leading character¬ 
istics :—“ Externally they exhibit considerable length 
of neck j the vviugs' are ulso long, reaching to tho cud 
of the tail; tho tarsi somewhat round; tho hind too 
free, or having no pendent lobe. In habits they may 
be slated generally as frequenting fresh water, but 
passing much of their time on laud, feeding in ditches 
and about the shallow edges of pools, on nqualio plants, 
insects, worms, and occasionally tish, taking their food 
at or near the surface; possessing great powers of 
flight, but seldom diving, unless pursued. Of their 
internal soft parts, tho stomach is in tho greatest 
degree muscular, forming a true gizzard; the intes- 


iu proportion to tho size of the species. Of the bones 
it may be observed that the‘ribs are short, extending 
but little beyond the line of'the posterior edge of tho 
sternum. The keel of the breastbone is deep, afford¬ 
ing great extent of surface for the insertion of large 
and powerful pectoral muscles. The enlargement at 
the bottom of the trachea iu all of them is of bone 
only." In his first division of true ducks, Ur. YarreU 
includes the sheldrake, Muscovy duck, wild duok, gad- 
well, shoveller, pintail, widgeon, himaculated duck, 
gurganey, and teal; accounts of all of which will be 
found in the proper places. The domestio duck is 
duller of plumage and less graceful in form than the 
wild. The most obvious distinction between them, 
however, lies in the colour of their feet; those of the 
wild ducks being yellow, and the tame dueka black. 
The tame duck does not, like the wild, pair, and remain 
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with one mete, but takes the control of nn entire troop 
of hens. Whatever its species may be, the tame duck 
is a desirable bird to have in a poultry.yard. Nor is 
water indispensable to its existence i "so ftir from it, 
indeed, that, instead of being absolutely necessary, it 
is often injurious to tho young; in foot, they should 
never be allowed to swim till more thau a month old. 
Instead of allowing young docks to go out in the morn¬ 
ing to eat slugs and worms, they should be kept up, 
since this food, notwithstanding their partiality for 
it, is injurious."— (Stanley.) They lay a groat number 
of eggs, require very little attention, and, with respect 
to ducklings, they may be easily fattened in the course 
of a month with any kind of pulse, or grain and water. 
ISea D-tcor.) 

Duck (from Swedish duk, a doth), a sort of plain 
heavy linen, highly glazed, and of coarse texture. It 
is much used for making the smock frocks worn by 
the agricultural labourers in England, and also for the 
rough shirts worn by workmen in copper and iron 
emdting-works and forges. 

Ddckhili, Oa.vixnouiiyitcnrs, or Plittixs, dnl J - 
lil, a gen. of mammalia, ord. Monotremata. Only one 
species is fully ascertained (O.paradotus, orpanatlnua), 
generally known as the water-mole in the Australian 
colonies. The entire length of the animal, including 
hill and tail, is about two feet; body long and com¬ 
pressed, and thickly covorod with rory glossy hair, at 
the roots of which iB a layer of waterproof felt-like 
material. The head is round and small, eyes small and 
bright, no external ear, and instead of the muzzle, 
mouth, and teeth of an ordinary quadruped, the crea¬ 
ture is furnished with a bill like that of a duck (but 
broader) in proportion), andpossessing small transverse 
laminco like the duck’a bill. The logs are short; tbo 
fore feet have each five toes, with strong burrowing 
claws and a connecting membrane for swimming. The 
hind feet are likewise webbed, but the web docs not 
extend beyond the base of the claws. The tail is strong, 
broad, and flattened, about half as long as the body, 
covered with longer and coarser hairs, and nearly naked 
on its under surface. It lives chiefly iu tho water, and, 
like the duck, seeks its food among tho mud. Its 
burrowing powers are said to exceed those of any other 
uoimal, Any feet being no very; uncommon length for 
it to run. It is wary and active, and by no means 
easily shot. Its voice resembles that of a young puppy. 

DcCKlNO-STOOL, dttk'-ivq stool (Ang.-fiax.), an appa¬ 
ratus of varied form, used formerly in Britain l'or 
punishing scolding wives. One of tho nuiBt ordinary 
forms of the duoking-stool was tho followingA 
strong wooden chuir was fastened to tho end of a long 
beam, which worked like a see-saw on a pivot, on a 
post bedded into tho edge of a dam or the deep part 
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of a river. The woman was placed in the chair with 
her arms drawn backwards; a bar was placed across 
her back and inside her elbows, while another bar held 
her upright: in this uncomfortable position the was 
securely tied with cords. Tho persons appointed 
to carry out the punishment, by raising their end 
of the beam, caused the unfortunate culprit to go 
over head in tho water. By palling down their end 


_ Dualling __ 

with a chain, she wag once Store brought to the sur¬ 
face; and the ducking was repeated, according to.the 
enormity of her offence. Sometimes the duekIn£*tool 
was combined with a tumbrel. A ducking-stool of 
this description was in use at Leominster an to ne 
year 1800; the beam was 231 foot in length. The prac¬ 
tice of using the ducking-stool commenced in the 
16th ccnturv, but lmd almost died out by the close of 
the 18th. The auuking-stool, often confounded frith 
the ducking-stool, was a different punishment; it «u 
used anreservediy for men and women, who were fixed 
in » stool at their own doors, to bo pelted and booted 
at by tho mob. 

Duct, dukt (Lat. dueo, I load or conduct), deuotea 
generally auy tube or canal by which a fluid is con¬ 
ducted or conveyed. It is more particularly used l& 
Anat. to denote the vessels which convey the fluid* 1 b 
animal bodies. 

Duct, in Hot. (See Vessels.) 

DtJCT, Ar.UlKNT.VKY. {See Auiientabt CiWi.Ii,) 

Ductiliti, duk-tit'-a-te (Lat. dueMlit, IromdKcw, X, 
lead, draw), tlin power possessed by certain bodies, 
and especially tho melala, in virtue of whioli they are 
capable of being drawn out in length, while their dia¬ 
meter is diminished, without fracture or separation. 
Among tbo metals it may be called tbo property of 
being able to bo drawn out into w ires. The order of 
the metals which are ductile is almost similar (p the 
order of those which are malleable; it is us follows: — 
GoM, silver, platinum, iron, copper, zino, tin, lead, 
nickel, palladium, cadmium. Platinum wire has beou 
produced only j ll)( th of an inch in diumetor. Glass 
is exceedingly ductile at a high temperature. Tho 
property is also possessed by other substances; stxoh as 
gums, glues, resins, &c., when softened by moisture 
or heat. 

Duelling, du'-tUling (Lat. dttellum, Fr. duel), a 
combat between two persons, at a time and place 
specified in a challenge sent by one of the parties to 
the other. Duels usually uriso out af private quarrels, 
and the general practice is for the party insulted to 
send u friend to demand nil npology. If lie refuses, he 
is requested to name his friend ; and the two friends, 
or seconds as they arc called, arrange the prelimi¬ 
naries for the combat. Tboy also choose tbe ground, 
reguluto the mode of fighting, place the weapons 
in the combatants’ bands, and enforce compliance 
with the rules which they have decided upon. Al¬ 
though tho duel is now of very raro occurrsnoe, it 
is comparatively a modern institution. Among 
the ancient Greeks and Honin',s no such prsotico 
existed, and tho word duellnm mount a war between 
two nations. Afterwards, under the belief that 
God would interfere miraculously in behalf of tho 
innocent against the guilty, juaiciul disputes were 
decided through nt Europe by trial by battle, (Sea 
Battle, or Battel.) Probably the duel originated in 
a bcli*f in the same principle. It Berms to have had 
its origin among tbo Germanic nations. Louis le 
IV'bonrittiro was the first French king who permitted, 
disputants to resort to arms. Homy II. prohibited 
duelling, on account of a combat between his friend' 
Francis de la Chart aignerie and Guy Cbabot do- 
Jarnau, in which the latter was shun. The praction of 
duelling, however, Bti'l continued. Francis I. openly 
encouraged it, and set an example by chaUetmlng 
Charles V. Heverul ineffectual attempts were mafia to 
pat down tbe practice; but to such an extent was It 
carried on during the sovereignty of llenry IV„ that u* 
tbe first eighteen years of his ie,gn 4,00i) gentlemen lost 
their lives in duels. Henry was compelled by popular 
feeling to endeavour to abolish the custom by adding 
death, in extreme cases, to the penalties then in taro*. 
Ho, however, did not look with an unfavourable eyo 
upon dbclling; consequently, although very unlawful, 
it became very fashionable. During tho reign of 
Louie XIII. duelling became so prevalent that it wot 
said in Paris that no Frenchman was worth looking at 
unless ho hail killed his man. Although duelling was 
so common, the law against it was carried out, frith 
great rigour, and several noblemen and gentlemen of 
high renown were beheaded for persisting in fighting. 
During Louis XIV.’s reign, duels of three, four, and 
five a side were common i bat the king at lost enforced 
the laws with such firmness that, for tho time, duelling 
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wm almost abolished. Dwelling appear# to have Constantino the Great, when they ceased to excremo 
been introduced into England about the time ef the civil function* which bad hitherto formed a part 
the Norman conquestj bat it was principally ic *ti of tlw dntieg, w the Roman governors or jprucu- 
pnbllo or judicial form, private duelling wai eery rotors. There were from thirty to forty of these 
prevalent in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. It decUaaa duett or duhea, tea of whom were particularly distin- 
dtiring the Commonwealth, but broke ont n train in the guislied by the appollation of eome«, or companion, iu 
reign of Charles II. During the reign of William III. allusion-to the closer relationship into which they 
attempts were' 1 made to abolish duelling; and in were brought to the emperor, by virtue of the high 
1718 a bill was introduced into parliament, but dignity with which they bad been invested. Tbe tiilu 
wm thrown ont, notwithstanding that its object* oomet in late ages became “ count," and then implied 
bad been strongly advocated in Queen Anne’s speech, a rank subordinate to that of duke, although it bad 
After the wearing of swords was abandoned, duel- previously been superior tp it. (Set Coujfl.) Tho 
ling diminished for a tinio ; but the pistol soon early Roman oonnts and dukes were distinguished by 
began to tat •> tho place of that weapon. After a wearing a golden bnldriob or hand, and they roeeivcJ 
time, chance took tlw place of skill, and ghastly, considerable emoluments from tho state, to enable them 
albeit absurd, dnels wore fought at two or three to support their dignity in a becoming manner. Their 
paces,one pistol being loaded and the other not. This power was entirely restricted to their military corn- 
sort of duelling seemed to reach its uliinnx when tho maud, other ollicurs 1 icing appointed to collect the 
disputants made choice by lot between two pills, one revenues and administer justice. Tho title of duke 
mans of bread and tho other containing poison, from was preserved in succeeding ages, and for the most 
this point duelling-declined, and has quite fallen into part applied to military commanders of high rank, l>y 
disrepute; in this country, indeed, it nmy bo said to be the northern tribes, who asserted their supremacy 
abolished. By tbe laws of England, any man killing over the south of Europe in the latter days of till- 
another in a duel, how nv or fair it may have been, is Roman empire. At tho time of the conquest it wu-i 
considered guilty of murder. Whilst it was not looked given to persons exercising almost absolute nud kingly 
Upon unfavourably by tho put die, tin jure could lie power over large tracts of territory culled dukedoms, 
found who would ooliviot. any one charged; but tho acknowledging the sup- irity of tlie monarch, of whom 
case would probably be difi'urcnt at the present day. they were supposed i 'raid their lands bv icudul 
The duel* among tiie German students were merely tenure, by some slight and occasional act of homage, 
fencing-matches with sharp weapons; and although {8tr Kkuiiat, Svhteh.; It w«B, however, no uiicoin- 
some ugly cuts in the fare were given and received, inon thing for the duke to enter the lists with Urn 
they were never absolutely dangerous, tie armed I feudal lord on very slight grounds of offence, and 
seconds were always on the alert toprovent. any serious successfully hold his own against him. Such were the 
wounds. Several stringent additions on tin-sulqect of dukes of Normandy, Gascony, Aquitaine, and 15ur- 
dnelling were added to the Articles of War in this gundy. Their dominions anil’ titles were hereditary in 
country in 18 H by tho commander of tho forces, alt cases. Thu title is applied even in the present tin- 
Partly'through these, but more particularly through to the sovereigns of many petty German states, som;> 
the increasing improvement of English society, duel- times with the prefix of “ grand ” or “arch;" ns the 
ling has ceased to be an institution of this country. grnnd-duke of iladrn, the duke of Brunswick, Ac. Ju 
DuxitWA du-tn'-wr (Span, diifiia), the title applied our own country the Norman and Flaiiln genet king! 
to the chief lady in wuiling upon the queen of Spain, assumed tho title by virtue of theiretjntmental posac-t.- 
ln a rporo restricted sense, tlm termed is used to sions, acquired by inheritance or marriage; but it was 
designate a person bolding a middle position between first conferred as an honorary distinction by Edward 
• governess and companion, nhd appointed to take HI. on his son, Edward tbe Black Prince, whom lie 
charge of those young ladies who uro members of created duke of Cornwall in 13!55; since which time th - 
Bp*uish or Portuguese families. title hiiB always belonged to the prince of Wales fo.- 

Dust, du-tl' (ltul. duello), m Mu*., a two-part ran- the time being, liy prescriptive right. For some tiin - 
position, either vocal or instrumental, with or withont alter this tho title was strictly confined to princes of 
a bass and aocquipunimruta. To form a good duet, the Wood royal, or to those who were very nearly 
the execution should be pretty equally distributed allied to tho royal fainilv ; but about 1450 the dignity 
between the two parts; tno melodies so connected, was extended to the Staffords, Beauchamps, and olhe- 
intermingled, and depciidcut on each other, as to ho families, besides those who could claim close kindred 
entirely inseparable, but. at the same time perlectly with the sovereign. Tho majority of English duke- 
relulod and conoimious when heard together. Al- rioms were conferred in the reigns of William III. ami 
though combined bv tlie situation of tlm harmony, Jlarv, Anne, and George 1,; but siuce the death of 
tbe parts are uot necessarily similar in their motion; that'monarch comparatively few instances have ne¬ 
wt the contrary, it in bv varying and giving them enrred of the creation of a dukedom, that of Wclling- 
eontrary directions, that, the best ©Abets nre produced. ton, created in Isll, being most worthy of notiuo, nnd 
Ddwomo, du'-ijvii/i (Ilalicort Du'/ohii), a luanno most honourably earned. There nre nt present twenty- 
anintal li-longing to the herbivorous iretarea. Iu eight dukes of the United Kingdom, the duke of Cani- 

f ’enersl form it. much resembles tlie man nice. Its bridge, a duke of tlie blood royal, being excepted, of 
ength vanes from twelve to twenty feet. It feeds on whom twenty are English, seven Scotch, ami one, the 
the algss which grow on submarine rocks in shallow duke of Leinster, Irndi. The duko of Norfolk is tho 
seas. Its affection for lis young is remarkable; and if premier or senior duke of England, by priority of 
the latter nan lw surpns-d and captured, the mother creation; and the duke of Hamilton, 'tno premier 
may be easily taken. Its flesh is eaten, ami said to duke of Scotland. 

resemble eeai-Sv-beef in teviureand flavour, liivf.-uud Print or Exn-ritn’s P.vreiiTfin, art instrument of 
among the islands of the Imbau archipelago. Rupjiell torture resembling tlie rack iu construction. Jt is mid 
assort* that it was with the skin of fhe dugong that tlm to have been invented during the reign of Henry VI.. 
Israelites were ordered to veil the tabernacle. by the dukrs of E voter and Sussex. According to 

Dugcbtia, <lu-f)u-e'-*At-/l, in Bot., a geu. of plan!* Blnckatone, it. was never put into u-.o. It was fit one 
belonging to the net. ord. Anonacett. 'J he otilv inter- time exhibited along with other instruments of torture 
eating species is 1). quiluremu, a native of Guiana, in the Tower of London. 

which furnishes the strong elastic wood called lance- Duke or Yobk’b Sciiqot, the name commonly given 
wood. This is ciii.-fly use by cooeh-makers. to the Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea, established 

DpjSg>, dnk» (Lat. i.'hj, a leader, a general; P r. by tho duko of York (who, by this and other acts, 
rfae. Ini. ffanil, nu honorary title given iu England to earned the appellation of the "soldier's friend ") at 
noblemen of tlie highe-t rank. The term is first used tho commencement of the present century, for the 
in history in Gen, xvvvi. 13 , with reference to the orphan children of soldiers. Tlie expenses of the 
graadsout of Esau, aiul probuiilysigmfles their position institution are met by a public grant made for the 
heads or founders of families or tribes, as it purpose, which always forms a part' of the annua! 
csMfld have no political meaning further than this at army estimates. The boys arc udmitted us vaeaucief, 
tnaf esrlr period. It was applied as an especial title happen to occur, and are chosen by the board of 
ra-nnk to t.ie military governors of provinces of management from th© numerous applicants who are 
th* Soman empire atiout I’h- y ear ->‘13, iu the reign of candidates for tho benefits of the ebantr. On quitting 
*• J 
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tbe asylum the boys generally enter the winy; tat if 
they do sot wi*h to do so, they ere apprenticed to 
eome trade. There wns.ulso a school for the orphan 
daughters of soldier* at Chelsea; but thishk» long since 
1 icen siren up, owing to the misconduct of sWWo of those 
who nod been ednasted there. It appears, however, 
to be unjust that this should exclude the daughters of 
soldiers who have -died in the service of their country 
from participating in the advantages provided by tho 
state for their sons, 

Dulcakaea. (See Soitirtm.) 

Dulcikeb, dul'-ee-mer (Ital. dolcimeSn, from dolre, 
sweet), a musical instrument, most lirohnbly of tho 
wind-species, used amongst the ancient Hebrews. Its 
exnot form is unknown. 

Dross. (See ltironoMTKiA.) 

Dulwich Coll ecu, dul'Aj, was founded at Dul¬ 
wich, a suburb of London,' about 4£ miles 3.S.E. of 
St. Paul's, by Edward Alleyn, an aotor, in 1019. The 
original revenues only amounted to £800, but thev now 
exceed £12,00(), and maintain a muster, four fellows, 
six poor brethren, six poor sisters, twelve poor scholars, 
ana thirty out-members. *Tbe building was recently 
repaired Mid much improved, under the superintend¬ 
ence of the late Sir C. Barry. It Inis a pieture-gnllrry 
containing some Cue paintings, chiefly by the old mas¬ 
ters, and bequeatheJ to the college by Sir V. IJurgeois, 
in 1811. 

Dumb. (See Dm? axu Dux* ) 

Drsrs-BrtLS, da m'- 
belli, tnn weights, gene¬ 
rally made in tho form 
represented in the en¬ 
graving, used for pur¬ 
poses of exercise. They 
aro made of various 
weights, varying from 
about 811i. to’2n lb. The 
centre bur, which is 
often covered with lea- 
^ ... tlier, is grasped in tho 

DCPD.Btt.tS. h^d’. 

Duscu t>, Tnr, dmi'-ibe-Hd, a sHtire originally written 
in three bool, i, M- Alexander Vopo, in 172t; he, how¬ 
ever added ii.-fiiher hook in 1742. For a considerable 
period Pope Inul Mid'ered trom the attacks of a number 
of eritigs end detractors, who not only denied his 
genius, but attributed to him the basest and meanest 
of motives, 1’nnble to hear these nttseks any longer 
patiently, and stung to the quirk, lie determined to 
“trike out in every direction at his antagonists, and 
tho Dnnoiud was the method by which he achieved his 
end. Critics, authors, publishers, rt line i/eime omue, 
winced and howled us the stinging lush of his satire fell 
right and left among them, and wherever it fell it 
drew blood, lie recriminated, and clmstised in terse 
epigram and not over-delicatc satire, every one by whom 
he tbonght he had been aggrieved, and immortalized 
bis antagonists ns he demolished them. Even now, 
although all the dramulu jierenntr are passed away from 
the scone, the Duuoiad can still he read with interest 
as a model of polished verse and keen pungent satire. 

DUNSB, or Downs, dimes (Celt, dun, a hill, whenec Fr. 
dunei, <rcr. datum, 1 in. daipien ), tho name given to low 
and almost barren lulls of srikI of great breadth, that 
extend along the coast of Holland, Belgium, and the 
northern depart meats of France, and Berve to protect 
the fertile land wtthin them lrom the inroads of the 
ocean. They have been formed by the wind blowing 
great quantifies of sand inland whenever it sets deud 
on shore. A few kinds of grass, such os the Care.e 
aretuma or sea-carcx, the J'eifuea rubra or creeping 
fescue-gross, 'and the Arundo urenaria or sea-reed, 
crow on these sand-banks, and are of material benefit 
in binding the loose surface together. These sand- 
hillocks are to be found on the coasts of Brittany and 
Gascony and parts of Spain; they olio exist on the 
north coast of Norfolk, where they are e-vlled deuce. 
These denes have accumulated to a great extent during 
tho last 280 years, having buried houses and the entire 
village of Ecolet since 1600, and choked the mouths of 
several small estuaries. In this country the kindred 
term damau is applied to any elevated and alightly 
undulating table-land of some extent; such as the 
Downs of Bt. Austell, in Cornwall; Epsom Downs, in 
C03 
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Surrey; and tbs North and South Doras, in Ktattat 
Sussex, 

Dtnro-awu, dM 0 -&»'^Kh(Ang.-Bax.) 1 lit* tame 

of Certain of the Seorabaidee, living, for the most post, 
on or in the dung of other animals. They ore sdita* 
tiflcully known as Copropbagi (Gr., dung-eaters), Jjffl*; 
the most port they are black, or block tad brows, tad 
some few are adorned with brilliant omtatc coMRS, 
To this section belongs the aacred beetle of tits 
Egyptians, the Searabmue eater of Linnama i it is about 
an inch long, and of a blnck colour. This snefut is 
not ouly found in Egypt, but is met with in thesdnth 
of Spain, France, and Duly, nnd, us well as otbbrtpeOlSS 
of the group to which it belongs, incloses its egg* in 0 
ball of excrement, which it furius by rolling toe tab* 
stance by means of its hind-legs. The size of the tytH. 
when completed, is much larger than tlio ipgeot, being 
sometimes as much as an inch nnd a half ra diameter. 
The Jar, or shard-born beetle ( QeutrupeeitereororiH*), 
belongs to this tribe, and is one of .tue commonMt it , 
British beetles. It is of a stout form; less thanta 
inch long ; black, with metallic and blue reflexion* ta 
the nnder-surfaco. Thin specie* may often be heard 
droning through the uir of a summer evening. It hi' 
almost impossible to over-estimate tbe great goodpta* 
formed by the*i> insects. Not only do they hasten tta 
removal from the ground of what beoomos more 1 qflhtfe, 
sive the longer it stsyB, but they carry the aftoufVS 
mailer to where plants grow, and, by distributing ft 
in the soil, matcriullr assist their proper growth. 

Dungeon. {See Dos jos.) % 

Dvxxnus, Tunkbbs, Geusian Baptists, or Bunt* 
mix, a religious sect or Iluptists that originated in 
Germany in the early purt of the 18th century, about 
twenty families of which left their natiye country, tad 
settled in l'etinKjlvani.i, U.S., about 1710. They Wa re 
speedily followed by others, and at length* 4 
themselves into n distinct sect, and, in 1733, erinMisbeA 
a kind of monastic society at a plaoO called Epbrat*. 
The members adopted the dress of the White Friars, 
and received monastic names, though they did not take 
any monastic vows. They hold the fundamental duo* 
trines of Christianity, npd acknowledge tho Scriptures 
ns the only infallible rule for faith ana practice. They 
are chiefly remarkuhlo for their rigid adherence to,the 
precepts nnd ordinances of the New Testament, tad 
do not admit of any innovations whatever on the M* 
tahhshed forms and ceremonies of Christ, even to tta 
washing of the feet he loro receiving the sacrament. 
Their chief peculiarities are with regard to baptism 
and the aahhiilh. They hold to adult baptism,.tad 
administer the ordinance by triple immetitita/ tad 
they observe the seventh day as the sabbsfHi.'iTbty 
are exceedingly simple and peaceful In their matutSMx 
disclaiming Tioienee jrven in cusps of self-defence,tail 
suffering themselves' to bo defrauded and wronged 
rather than go to law. They consider future happiness 
only to be obtained by penance and outward moftifl* 
cation in this life, and deny the eternity of flttns 
punishment. This sect (till exists in scattered botiiet* 
chiefly in Pennsylvania. 

Dt xmow Flitch, (fun-mo', a singular custom faistL 
tnted at Dinimow, in the county ol Essex, in Ittl, by 
Itobert de Fitzwslter, Its ohjeet was tho bestowal of 
a prize on a man nnd wife who had lived without quar¬ 
relling, on the following conditions:—“ That whatever 
married couple will go to the priory, and, kneeling on 
two hard pointed atopcs, will swear that they have not 
quarrelled nor repentrd of their marriage wifhin a 
year and a day aftOr its celebration*, shall receive a 
flitch of bacon.” The Ural pinpe was not Claimed till 
two hundred years niter the institution of tbe'prise, 
and since that time there have only been eight claim* 
ants tor the flitch. The last two awards were made in 
1835 and I860. Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, tbenovdast, 
and others, have endeavoured of late years to per* 
petuato the custom. 

Duodecimal Hcale, daeo-dte'-e-nul (Lot. duodm 
elm, twelve), an operation or tale in arithmetic by 
which the contents of any surface or solid are eatf. 
mated by multiplying together its linear dimension*, 
expressed in feet, inches, and tines. It is principally 
used by contractors and artificers in finding ike con* 
tents of their work. Crdse-mnhipliestion is another 
term applied to the same system ot calculation. A* tt 
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example), suppose it were required to ascertain the 
superfloial contents of a piece of timber 12 feet 8} 
inches long and 3 feet 7 inches in width. In order to 
calculate this by the duodecimal scale, one dimension 
must be put under tho other, the feet being placed 
under the feot and the inches under tlu> inches. The 
half-inch is expressed in Imct, 0 hues going to the half- 
inch, 12 linos to a full iuch 
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In this calculation, foot are considered as nnits of mea¬ 
sure, and inches nro so many twelfths of unity* The 
unite thus form the first place in tlio column, the 
twelfths the second, ond tho one hundred and forty- 
fourths the third. When the first, lino is multiplied 
by 8 feet or 3 unit'), tho remit is 38 foot, ^ of n 
foot, and v2, of a font. When the upper line is multi¬ 
plied by the six lines are made equal to . The 
■A multiplied by the are equal to “ t \, which added 
to the other malm **',*, or and llj is therefore 
placed in the third column, and tho is carried lor- 
,waril. The ultimate result is as above, 15 square feet 
nntl 120$ square inches. To practical men the opera 
tion described is much simpler than the explanation, 
and beginners have great difficulty in mustering it. 
The duodecimal scnle is not generally iuscrtrd in ordi¬ 
nary bools of practical nrilhiiiehe. 

Duodecimo, du-a-dee'-e-ni.i (But. tlnodfcim, twelve), 
a term applied to a book when every sheet is foiled 
six times, sons to make twelve leaves, or twenty-lour 
pages. Is is usually abbreviated into 12mo. 

DkoDBNUU, tlu-o-ih'-itum (Lat. diioth'iiu*, consisting 
of twelve), in Anat,, i i the name given to the first pur¬ 
lieu of the small intestine, and was so culled by the 
ancients because it was supposed not to exceed the 
breadth of twelve fingers j but ns they dissected only 
animals, this docs not hold true in the human subject. 
It is from eight to nine inches in length, and com¬ 
mences at tho pyloric eml of the stomach. It first 
inclines upwards, backwards, and to tho right, and, 
having arrived nenr the neck of the gall-bladder, it 
bends vertically downwards, nnd again changes to a 
transverse direction; thus forming t wo curves nr angles. 
It is in this intestine that chylillcation of tho food takes 
place. (See Digustion.) 

DtnpLiCATtoN or tub Ccns, du-ple-hii'-ehun (Lnt. 
duplieo, I double), uncelebrated problem of ancicut 
geometry, by which It was required to construct a 
ouho whoso solid contents should be double the con¬ 
tents of a given cube. Tho origin of this problem is as 
follows: During tho occurrence of a plague at Athens, 
a deputation was sent to the oraelo of Apollo at Delos, 
to learn what would stop or mitigute the catastrophe. 
The answer received was, that the plague would not 
cease until they had doubled the size of tho altar of 
the God. The shape of tho altar was cubical, ami the 
problem was, consequently, to find the sivto of another 
cube of twine the solid contents of the altar. This pro¬ 
blem could not lie solved by plane geometry, us it 
required tho solution of a cubic equation. Hippocra¬ 
tes of Chios, however, by the insertion of two mean 
> proportlonal8 between two straight lines, resolved it 
into another and simpler problem. Several of the 
anoient. geometers, including Armiraedcs, Eutoeius, 
Pappus, and Nicoinrdos, discovered various methods 
of solving this problem by means of the higher curves. 
Newton and Huygens, among other celebrated modern 
mathematicians also gave much attention to the sub¬ 
ject of the Duplication of the Cube. 

Doha Mates. (Mk Ubaiw.) 

Dprawbit, riu-tui-nr» (from Lot. duntt, hard), In 
Bol., tho heart-wood or ceutral portion'of an exoge¬ 
nous Btem. It is made up orwoocT-eclls with thickened 
sulss, ond which are impermeable to fluids, hard in 
texture, coloured, and of a dry nature, (See At- 
tecurox.) ■ ' 
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Ddxavte, du-rSn'-t* (Lot.), is a term employed in 
certain law phrases in the sense of during; as, durante 
bene-placilo, during pleasure; dterante tUd, during 
life, Durante minote atate (during minority) is on ad¬ 
ministration granted during the minority ofaninfnnt 
executor, or an infant liext of kin; durante abeentid, 
an administration granted when the executor is out of 
the realm, to continue in force until his return. 

Duress, du-ree «' (Nor,), literally means hardship; 
and lienee, constraint, imprisonment, or restraint of 
liberty. In Law. duress is of two kinds1. Duress of 
imprisonment, which is imprisonment or restraint of 
personal liberty; and 2. duress per minat (by menaces 
or throats), coercion imposed by fear of loss of life or 
limb. It is a general prinaiple in law, that a contract 
tnndo under compulsion is not binding, and many acts 
will be excused on this ground which would otherwise 
be blamcabln; but the evil to be dreaded must be in 
some proportion to that which is committed. A man 
would not be excused for homicide to avoid even n 
considerable injury to himself. Put in regard to civil 
transactions, a Bmalior degree of restraint will bu n 
sufficient ground for a voiding an obligation. Duress 
of imprisonment includes confinement of the person 
in any wiso. Tho keeping of a man against liis will in 
a private house, puttin'* him in the stocks, arresting 
or forcibly detaining ’ - in the street, is an imprison¬ 
ment. Ifnmanisun. duress of imprisonment, ami 
he seals a bond or tin like, ho may allege this duress 
and avoid tho extorted bond. Hut if a man be law¬ 
fully imprisoned, and to procure his liberty, or on any 
other fair account, seals a bond or a deed, this is not 
duress of imprisonment, and lie is not ut liberty to 
avoid it. It is doubttul whether, in this country, mere 
duress of goods, us whore the signature to an agreement 
was procured by a threat of detention of a person's 
goods or of injury to them, would suffice to avoid a 
contract j but in America this is held to be the case. 

Dt tut v vi l> NlvKiistTY, dur'-tim, dates its origin only 
from 1832, when a bill was introduced into parliament 
to enable the dean and chapter ol that seo to appro¬ 
priate an estate at South Slm-lds for the establishment, 
and maintenance of a university for the advancement of 
lenrning in connection with the suid cathedral church, 
the luL<> Bishop Van Millert engaging to provide even¬ 
tually for the warden, the professor of divinity, and tho 
professor of Greek, by attaching pfcbcudal stalls to the 
several offices. Under the authority of this act, the 
university was opened in 1833, and in 1835 a statute 
vv as passed bv the vie on and chapter, and approved by 
the bishop, intrusting the ordiuury management of the 
university, under the bishop as visitor, aud tho dean 
and chapter as governors, to tho wardenf-a Senate, and 
a convocation. After a constitution and the studies 
had been satisfactorily arranged, a royal charter woa 
granted under tho greRt seal ou the 1st of June, 1837, 
incorporating tho persons therein described by tho 
name of “the warden, masters, and scholars of tho 
university of Durham," and granting them “all tho 
rights and privileges which are assumed to the univer¬ 
sity by the act of parliament, or iuoident to a univer¬ 
sity established by royal charter.” It consequently 
possesses the right ol granting degrees. By an order 
of her Majesty in council in 1SH, it was provided that 
tin* office of warden should in future be permanently 
annexed to the deanery of Durham; a eanonry in tho 
cathedral church was annexed to each of the profes¬ 
sorships of diviuity and Greek; tho professor of 
mathematics was appointed professor of mathema¬ 
tics and astronomy, with an increased salary. It was 
also provided that a professorship of Hobrew and Uio 
other Oriental languages should be founded; and, in 
addition to the six fellowships which had been esta¬ 
blished by tho denn and chapter, eighteen others were 
to be founded. Certain additional estates were as¬ 
signed to the university for this purpose. A collcgo 
was formed within the university, and buildings fitted 
up for the reception of students, and censors and tu¬ 
tors appointed to watch over their conduct and direct 
their studies. These accommodations were subse¬ 
quently much enlarged, especially by the addition ot 
Durham Castle and its precincts. A new hall, called 
“Bishop Hatfield’s HaU,” wae opened in 184*5, and 
enlarged l>y an additional building in 1848. Another 
holt, called *' Bi-hop Coin’s Ilall,” was opened in 1651. 
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In 1837 the benefits of the university were extended by 
the establishment of n course for students in civil en¬ 
gineering and mining; and in 1852 additional facilities 
were given for students in medicine. Various alters 
tions hare since been made in the university, the lust 
of whiak are by the ordinances of tho university com¬ 
missioners, of date 30th June, 1802, for the govern¬ 
ment and administration of the university. In terms 
of these ordinances the bishop of Durham is to be the 
visitor of the university, and the dean of Durham the 
warden,—the latter exercising a general superinten¬ 
dence over tho university, and convening the senate 
nnd convocation, .'he sonato is to consist of tlio war¬ 
den, professors, and tutors, and to manage tho pro¬ 
perty, maintain the discipline, direct the studies and 
examinations, and transact the business of the univer¬ 
sity. The convocation is to consist of tho wardens, 
professors, and tutors, and such persons ns shell have 
proceeded to tho second degree in the university; and 
will have power to confirm or reject what is submitted 
to it by tho senate, hut will have • power to originate 
or amend. The visitor has tho appointment of the 
professors, to whoso professorships c.iuouries are an¬ 
nexed, and the senate will appoint nil the other profes¬ 
sors and all the tutors. There will he one professor of 
matherautie's mid astronomy; and in tho school of 
physical science tliero will be ut least three professors; 
namely, of chemistry and metallurgy, of geology and 
mineralogy, and of mining uud machinery. To those 
professorships not connected with cuiumries a lived 
salary of £300 per annum will ho annexed, aud the 
tutors arc each to have a salary of £250. Students will 
lie of two hinds,—matriculated, w hose names are placed 
on tho register of iheunivorsity, and nun-matriculated, 
—such as have tho permission of a professor to attend 
his lcct ores without ms name being on t he register. The 
matriculated student must, reside within the precincts 
of the college, or of somo licensed hall or house, unless 
dispensation be granted to reside elsewhere i and pre¬ 
vious to matriculation he must state to what sehool lie 
proposes to belong, and pass an elementary examina¬ 
tion adapted to tlie eflulies of suelischool. Thedegrees 
are granted in three separato schools; viz.—1. Arts, 
classics, and mathematics; 2. theology; :l. physical 
science. No matriculated student is required to keep 
more than four terms in order to proceed to the degree 
of bachelor in any Of the three schools; ami a graduate 
in nnv one of the throe schools may, nflcr an interval 
of three years, if he keep his name on the register of 
the iiuiverstfy, proceed ip the second degree in the same 
school. The matriculation fee will he £2, uud the fee 
for tuition (each term) £3. Students resident in the 
college, or lit any hell or house belonging to the univer¬ 
sity, must lurther make in odvauco the following pay¬ 
ments £5 each term for rent, including furniture, 
and £1. 6s. each week for battels, including service, 
lighting, foe), and all other domestic charges, ex¬ 
cept washing. A lee of 10*. is likewise jiaynblo each 
term to the university for keeping his mime on the 
register. The fee for the first degree in auv one of the 
three schools is £2 j for the second, £1. Thirty open 
scholarships of £30 a year, each tenable for two yours, 
are to be established, open to all persons, whether 
members of tho university or not; but no member of 
the university shall bo entitled to compete who shall 
have been a member longer than one month. There 
are also to be forty scholarships of £30 a year each, 
open to all studrnls commencing their second year, 
aud tenable for one year; but, on the student gradu¬ 
ating in one school and becoming a student in some 
other, may be held for a second year. The scholarships 
are to bo distributed between the tkreo schools in pro¬ 
portion* to the number of students at each respectively, 
excepting that not more titan oue-tlurd in number and 
value of them shall be held at any ono time by the 
scholars in the school of phvsical science. There are 
also certain private scholarships, varying from £20 to 
£10.10».*ach, also tenable for two years, to be given 
to such persons as have most distinguished themselves 
in the examination for the university scholarships of 
£30 a year, and who are students m tile school of arts. 
There are other private scholarships of from £26 to 
£10 a year each, given to such students of theology as 
have most distinguished themselves m the examination 
for the £30 scholarships.—Ref. Durham Chip. Cal, 
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Dcuujt, (Sue Dusio.) 

Duxto, du'-rt-o (from Malay Jury, thorny), in Bot„ 
a gen. of plants belonging to the nat, ora. Sletett- 
liacem. The species D.etbmma yields the fruit called 
the durian, whiob is highly esteemed in the eoutn- 
essteru parts of Asia, being accounted next in value 
to the delicious mungastcen. (See CJaiicikia.) It has, 
however, a strong smell, which renders it disagreeable 
ut first to those unaccustomed to it; hut the dislike to 
this smell is generally soon overcome. 

DuttUA. (See Hotel’s.) 

Drsv, Atuohpuruio, </«»?.—When a ray of sun. 
light enters a partiallv-darkened apartment through 
any small aperture or chink in tho shutters, or when a 
flood of iuteugely-brillinnl light from the same source 
pours into a room through Venetian blinds or other 
means taken to exclude it to a certain extent, we can 
distinctly see small particles of various substances, 
familiarly called motes, floating about in the track of 
the suubeum, and moving with greater Or less rapidity 
according to tho extent to which the air is agitated In. 
which they arc suspended. Under ordinary cirount- 
utunecs, these motes, or atmospheric dust, are invisible 
to humun sight, being so minute that they can only bo 
seen under the conditions that have been mentioned, 
through the relied ion of strong sunlight from their 
nurliico, or liy the tutl of a powerful microscope. But 
whether they aro visible to us or not, they are always 
present in the atmosphere that we brcutlie; and itia 
considered Unit the lower strata of the air immediately 
in contact with nml above the surface of the earth are 
constantly impregnated will) these small particles, of 
uiiappreciiihlo weight and size, that arc fragments of 
various organic and inorgunio substances that hnva 
been worn away from tho bodies of which the} 1 origi¬ 
nally formed a part, by friction aud other causes. 
.Scientific meteorologists nscriho l ho suspension of these 
small particles to tho internal friction of the .air, tho 
resisting power of which increases very rapidly In pro¬ 
portion to tho diminution of the particles theniBclvca ; 
that is to suy, that, supposing wo have two very small 
particles, ono being the 1,000th part of an inch in dia¬ 
meter and the other the 10,0i)0th part of an inch, 
tin* power of the air to sustain the latter would bo a 
hundred limes greater than it would be to keep up tho 
former, although the diameter of the smaller particle 
has only been diminished to the tenth part of tho 
greater ona; so that it follows that w lien particles of 
dust are of extremely minute size, they would beheld 
suspended almost m a state of perfect rest, provided 
that the air itself were free from agitation from any 
exciting cause. Iu many parts of the world, vast oof- 
lections ol this atmospheric dust ore frequently formed, 
from causes that have not hitherto been explained; 
and to such an extent that they assume the appearance 
of thick haze and loAiksof clouds, from which the term* 
"dust huze 1 ’ utui “ dust storm" are frequently applied 
to them. When in TenerilTe, one of the Canary Isles, 
for the purpose of making astronomical observation*. 
Professor Hmyth found these clouds of dust to be con¬ 
stantly present in the atmosphere, often affecting the 
transmission of light to a great extent, bo os to obsenre 
the rising and setting of the sun, nnd to render the 
observation of the stars by day quite impossible, 06- 
1 sides gathering round the summit of the peak of Tone- 
rifle in horizontal strata, and almost concealing poN 
tions ot it from view. This ntmnapherio haze. Occa¬ 
sioned by particles of dust, has been noticed in Bontfa 
Africa and on the Himalaya Mountains. Professor 
Smyth considers tlie occurrence of tho phenomenon to 
be general throughout the world, although, not ao 
palpable to observation as in the district# already 
named; but he confesses his inability to determine 
where tho dust come from, or whither it went, as well 
as why it should colleot together in such quantities in 
mountainous' regions. It has been discovered by Pro¬ 
fessor Ehronberg, of Berlin, that tho particles carried 
about by the wind, when submitted to chemical tests, 
oonsist of minute fragments of all kinds of mineral 
Substances, mixed with mould and various organic 
bodies.—Kef. English Cvcloptrila —Arts and Sciences. 

Dutch Liquid, duUk HU-lcmd, in Cliem., C,H,C1, 
or* C,H,Cl.HO. When olefiant gas is mixed over 
water with chlorine iu equal proportions, oily drops 
of a heavy, sweetish, aromatic liquid condense and 
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i ink in tho water. This product is called Dutch liquid 
J r»m the circumstance of its haring been discovered in 
Holland, and its oily appearance gives the name to 
delimit gas. It is n very interesting substance to 
chemists, having been extensively employed by Fan- 
day and Begnautt in the elucidation of the theory of 
substitution. 

Dutch Metal, mt/'-Xt, in Met*]., nn alloy of copper 
and nine beaten into thin leaves resembling gold-leaf, 
from which it ia readily distinguished by dissolving m 
oil of vitriol. 

Dutch Huhhks. (See Hqbist!tum.) 

Dutt, du’-ft (Ang.-Nor. from due), is literally some¬ 
thing due or owing by one person to another; hence, 
that whieh a person ia bound by any natural, moral, or 
legal obligation to pay, do| or perform. In Pol. Kc., 
it is a tax or impost levied by the government for the 
public revenue. It is hut reasonable that each indi¬ 
vidual who is member of a state should contribute in 
name way to tho support of that state; mid that, to 
some extent, in proportion to the benefils ho derives 
from it. The apportioning the expenses of a govern¬ 
ment among the different classes of a community, in 
such H way as not 1o affect the material prosperifv of 
the state or of individuals, is one of the most diflieiilt 
branches of the art of government. High duties give 
rise to smuggling, and dimmish tlio consumption of 
the article on which they are laid; while low duties 
increase the number of articles necessary to be taxed, 
mid thus materially augment the expense of collection. 
The following general rules are laid down liy Adam 
Smith on this subjccti-l. That tho subjects of ovi ry 
state Ought to contribute towards tho support of the 
government as nearly as possible in propoition totheir 
respective abilities; 2. that the tax winch each indi¬ 
vidual ia bound to pay ought to bo certain, anil not 
arbitrary; 3. that every lux ought to be levied at the 
time, or iu the manner, in which it is most likelv to lie 
convenient for the contributor to jnvv it; and t. that 
every tax ought to lie so contrived us both to tnlie out, 
and to keep out, of the pockets of the people as little 
ns possible over and above wlmt it brings into tho 
public treasury of the state. (.SreTxXvTioN.) 

DwaKX, dwtrurf (Sax. rftrrrg, tin-ton/) , in general 
language, a tenii applied to those iiumiin beings 
who are less in liflglit tlmn the average of their spe¬ 
cies. Tn a more restricted nenso tho word dwarf is 
applied to thoso cases in which there is 'a uniform 
Arrest of growth. Among the ancients there vv.is a 
general belief not onlv in tho existence of dwarfs of 
great minuteness, hut also m the existence of nations 
composed exclusively of thciti. In the works of Aris¬ 
totle there is nn account, whieh lie declares lie had 
from trustworthy sources, or a race of diminutive men 
and diminutive animals, living in tho eaves on the 
bauks of the Hilo. Tlieir habits ami customs, together 
with their geographical positions, are also described 
by Pliny. The accounts of these pigmy people rend 
very like Gnlhver’s accounts of the Lilliputians. I’lii- 
letas, a poet, who was contemporary with Hippocrates, 
if all accounts are to ho believed, was one of the 
smuliest men that ever lived. He was obliged to load 
himself with ballast in order that ho might not he 
blown away by thr wind. Kieeoliorus Calistns men¬ 
tions an Egyptian dwarf who “ did not exceed a par¬ 
tridge in size" at tho age of twenty-five. The most 
remarkable case of all, however, is that mentioned by 
Athcnwus, of Aristatus, a poet, who was so small 1 Hut 
ho wss invisible to the naked eye. Among the legends 
of the Scandinavians, the dwarfs occupy a conspicuous 
place. They are rraltv, cunning elves, skilled iu 
magic and in the working of metals. In Elhnolngv 
they are supposed to have been originally a race of 
oriental Lapps, who settled in Sweden and Norway 
after thu linns. In the mythology of the time they 
were looked upon as the connecting links between or¬ 
ganic and inorganic nature. C.ihihs were looked upon 
as the embodiment el the grander and more conspic¬ 
uous force* of nature Uivkts), while dwarfs re- 
presented the subordinate, but still incomprehensible, 
natural powers. !• rom the belief that dwarfs were more 
inclined to assist ordinary mortals than to further the 
ends of the giants, they began to be looked upon as 
beings Well disposed towards man i thcr were supposed 
t£%pearat strange moments, instructing him bow to 
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change ores lata metals; and it was also believed that 
they took charge of the development of seeds end fruits. 
From these ideas probably arose the widely-spread 
mid still existing belief in fairies and other din-inutivo 
beings, supposed to be favourably disposod towards 
certain members of the human race. Thede old tradi¬ 
tions, whieh belonged to western Europe, wore broken 
through by tho teaching and literature of the monks. 
Ail the strange legends and stories which had formerly 
been associated with dwarfs were transferred to the 
devil and his attendant spirits, and in some eases to 
the saints. Ifprertlieless, among the rural population 
of all the nations in the west of Europe there is a 
strong belief in the existence t>f the diminutive beings 
whom Shal.spere has so deliciously portrayed in “ Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream." In Great Jlriluin there are 
still a large number of persons who have a belief in 
the- “ fairies " of England, tho “ brownies “ of Scotland, 
and the “ good people" of Ireland. Among the most 
remarkable dwarfs, properly so called, of modem times 
may he mentioned Sir Geoffrey Hudson, immortalised 
in Sir Walter Scott's "Poveril of the Ernie." Ho 
was only eighteen inches in height at the age of 
thirty. After that age he rapidly grew to tho heigh: 
of three feet nine inches, and died at the age of 
mxly-three. llis head and hands were enormous, 
hut otherwise ho wir roll proportioned. Atiotle-r 
extraordinary dwarf v ■ Count Joseph Ilorowla<-hi. 
At the age of twenty li was only two feet four inches 
in height, and at the ugo of thirty, three foot three 
inches. tie was well proportioned, and married a 
wot, nui of average si/e. Ho lmd several children of 
I lie ordinary sire, and died nl tho extraordinary age, 
for a dwarf, of ninety-eight, in the county of Dur¬ 
ham, iu the \ car lbilY. Nicholas F< rry, commonly 
known as Tidin', was another singular dwarf. Mis 
mrenln and relations were well-proportioned people: 
■a himself wax a seven months' child, and at his birth 
weighed less than a pound, and was not eight inches in 
length. He died at the ago of twenty-three, not being 
more tlmn tlirpe feet high. There is a wax model of 
him iu the Museum ot the Kncultd de Mddecjne at 
Puns. At his death his bones were found to be com¬ 
pletely ossified; and troin the disappearance of the 
cranial sutures, his skull fully resembled tliat of an 
aged man. In tho present day, ope of tho most re¬ 
markable dwarfs is Charles Stratton, usually known ns 
General Tom Thumb. He wus exhibited in this coun¬ 
try about twelve veurs ugo. At that time liis height 
was twenty-tho inches, untl Ins weight tweiltv-ilv* 
pounds. It is a singular fact in relation to dwarfs, 
that although the growth and physical development is 
nnested, in most cases the nervous system is fully 
developed. 

l>v use, ifi’-intj (Sax. fltaijan, to dye), in Mannf.— 
Dyeing may be defined ns the net of tinging or colouring 
absorbent iniilenals by impregnating them with bdIu'- 
tions of colouring mutters. Colouring matters wliic.lt 
ctleet this without the intervention of .i third substance, 
or mordant, uro culled mbttantive colours, while those 
which require such aid arc called adjective. The exact 
way in which dyo-afuffs act upon fibrous materials has 
not yet been investigated ns lully us it deserves; tho 
generally received opinion is that the fibre hns an affinity 
for the colouring mat term the case of substantive dyes, 
and for the mordant, which in its turn has an affinity 
ior tho colouring matter of adjective dyes. Another 
opinion is, that the fibres' contain pores’ whieh absorb 
flic dye, forming nn insoluble lake iu the caseofmor 
dsilted dyes. However this may bo, it ia certain that 
different materials lake dyes in different proportions. 
Thus silk and wool tnko the coal-tar dvot in the most 
perfect manlier, but cotton requires the intervention 
of a pow erfui mineral or animal mordant. The opera¬ 
tions that tako place in dyeing are, mordanting, age¬ 
ing, dunging, dyeing, and clearing. The principal* 
mordants used are alumina, extensiv cly employed for 
woollens and silks in the form of alum and cream of 
tartar, peroxide of iron, which is much used in the 
form oi protiicctate for logwood and madder. Per¬ 
oxide of tin and several other metallic oxides are used 
for the same purpose; also albumen, caseiue, and other 
animal-subalances in different forms. After the fabric 
lias been mordanted, it is generally hung up in a room 
through which a current of steam and air is passing, br 
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UMM of which the union between the.fibre end the 
mordent is quiekened eery considerably. The cloth ii 
then dwog®d, in order to remove the superfluous mor¬ 
el ont not absorbed by the fibre. This was formerly 
effected by passing the fabric through a mixture of 
cow-dune end water; but this filthy operation haa been 
superseded iu a great measure by the mtrodnotion of 
what are termed dung tuhttHutnu. The principal dung 
substitutes in use at present are the arsenite, arse- 
mate, and silicate of soda, phosphate of lime, and 
cats#tie soda. The action of these is chemical; where- 
as that of the cow-dmig was supposed tu be merely 
meohonical, by supplying the unabsorbed mordant 
with a fibrous material in a firm slate of division. 
Dunging u one of the most important processes in 
dyeing, great care being taken to keep the dunging- 
liquor at a proper strength and temperature, 'l'lic next 
process is the dyeing proper, which is effected by rim- 
uingthefsbrio through the solution of the dyestuff, the 
colour being modi lied, more or less, by themilurc of the 
mordant used. It would be impossible in a short spaco 
to give an aroount of tlin different methods adopted 
of dyeing different colours; but a description ol the 
means used to produce the more common colours will 
be interesting to tlio muter, Blacks arc generally 
produced by logwood or gulls, with an iron luordant. 
Common blue); silks arc dyed with logwood and fustic, 
iron being used ns a mordant, 'file best Bilks urn dyoil 
I thick on u blue ground. ’Woollen goods are first dyed 
blue with indigo, mid afterwards with sumac, logwood, 
mid green copperas or Biilpliute of copper. Cotton mid 
hum goods urn dyed black in a very similar manner. 
Chromuto of potrsli is also sometimes used with log¬ 
wood; but practical dyers say thut it possesses no great 
advantages o\cr blue or green copperas. Ijluca uro 
produced lroin indigo, either in the form of Bulphate 
or in aqueous solution. Prussian blue, with a pursuit 
of iron or tin ns a mordant, gives a very splendid dark 
blue; and, tit late, several blues of novel shades have 
been produced from coal-tar. Bods arc obtained by 
using cochineal, Bullion er, luc-dye, madder, or log- 
wood, with a tin mordant, 1'ino crimson purples are 
obtained from coal-tar, and uro known under the 
popular naino of magenta. The most important yellow 
.Ives uro quercitron, fustic, turmeric, urnotto, and 
Breach or Persian berries. By combining these differ¬ 
ent colours, and by adapting the mordants, colours of 
every conceivable shade and him are easily obtained. 
When tlio fabric haa received the colour intended, it 
is washed in a solution of soap to which a little alkali 
lias been added, utter which it is boiled in water with 
or without the nduition of solution of tiu or other 
hrightenifigsulistaiiee. It is then said to be fun, which 
means that it will not lie washed out. The chemistry 
of dyeing has of lute years attracted the attention of 
our greatest clienusfs, and lias reached such pci fectum 
that a loose colour is almost unknown. 'Jlu« matter 
lias received the most minute inve-tigitlum at the bunds 
of such men as Hofmann, blcnliouac, Schunck, lloclt- 
leder, Person, ami a host of others, who have not only 
benefited the art of dyeing by their rcsciiidies, but 
have also discovered new tacts leading to uew theories 
of chemical philosophy. The lust great itiseovery made 
in this direction is that of the coal-tor dyes, a dis¬ 
covery that will eventually make us the dye-producing 
nation of Europe. 

Dvn-BTVri s. (Sec Conoiritrtro MxiTrns.) 

Dnvo DiciabatioN. (Aes DtiCJ.AiiAUu2f, DsiSO, 
and Kyibenck.) 

Dyke, dike (Du. dyk), an embankment of earth, 
sometimes revetted with masonry, or secured with a 
sloping front of slonew ork to prerent the water of the 
ocean or any river from overdosing the low lands 
that have been drained ami brought into cultivation. 
The most remarkable works of this kind are in llol- 
liftld, some of which have been thrown up along the 
banks of the Bbine, ns well as other parts of the coun¬ 
try, for the protection ol the pasture-lands. These 
dykes ore very broad at tlio bate, and slope gradually 
towards the top, along which roads, and sometimes 
canals, are constructed, that serve to carry off the 
water from tlio meadows, which is lifted to the level of 
the canal by pumping. The dyke along the Ilelder is 
six miles in length. The french call these structures 
Icvhij tad the lowlands on either side of the Mississippi, 


sew Hew Orleans, sx» protected from inundation by 
these embankments. Inc construction of dykes in an 
important pan ol’ the scheme fur effecting the drainage 
of any tract of marsh land. 

Dykb, in Geol„ a term applied to any waB-Uka tnast 
of igneous rock Suing op a,fissure in other rocks. A 
dyke may come im through any hind ol' previously- 
existing rook, whether igneous or aqueous. When the 
matter of the dyke is harder than tlio intersected strata, 
and these have been subjected to waste and denuda¬ 
tion, the igneous wall-like mass mar be traced Car 
miles across a country; and on the other band, wbet* 
the ruck-matter of tlie dyke has been softer, itscourse 
may also be traced by narrow wull-sided fissures and 
linear ditcli-liko depressions. A wonderful example of 
a trap-dyke is the one so well known in the north of 
Enclund as tlio Cockflcld Full dyke, a nearly vertical 
wall of trap 1*1 or 20 yards thiuk, which runs in nearly 
n straight lino from north-west to south-west ibr a dis¬ 
tance of about seventy miles, autting through all the 
rocks ironi the coal-measures into thn lower oolites. 
Its igneous origin is proved by tlio baked appearance 
of tim rocks ui its neighbourhood. The coni in ap¬ 
proaching the dyke begins to be affected at a distance 
of fifty yards; it first loses the calcareous spur which 
hues its joint s mid faces, and begins to look dull, erovva 
tender mid short, and also lon-s its quality for burn¬ 
ing. As it conics nearer it assumes the upueuranee of 
a lmif-liurnt cinder, aud approaching elm nearer it 
becomes converted into a real cinder. Immediately in 
contact with the dyko it forms a black substance, re¬ 
sembling compressed soot. The seam of coal is ori- 
gftmlly from six to eight feet thiuk; but in npproacli- 
mg tlie dyko it guts thinner and thinner, being ulti¬ 
mately reduced to uiuo inches.— Be/. Jukes’s Manual 
oj Geology, 

Dynamics, di-ntin'-Gei (Or. dun amis, power), tbs t 
division of in.ilheiuatics which treats of force, consi¬ 
dered as producing motion in bodies. Force may be 
defined ns any cruise which changes, or tends tocbnngo, 
a body's state of rest or motion. The case of force 
tending to move bodies from rest will bo found under 
the subject of Statics. The cobs of force actually 
produciug mot,on, or changing motion, belongs to Dy¬ 
namics. Horne of tliu most divtinguished philosopher* 
have given much time and labour to£e investigation 
of tins branch ol' mathematics. Among these may be 
mentioned Kenton, Huygens, Iiuler, D'Alembert, 
1'onu.ot, und others. Tlio doclrin” of dynamics is 
divided into several distinct heads, l'icst, the names 
ami definitions of the various terms employed; inch as 
force, velocity, accumulating velocity, moving velocity, 
motion, accumulating motion, Ac. The second branch 
of dynamics treats ol the movement of points, and Is di» 
v ided into two elusscB <>f problems,'—direct and inverse. 
In the first case the path of a point is determined when 
Die forces acting upon it are given; aud in the second 
case the force or lorces acting upon a point ore deter- 
niinid when the tmlli of thn point is given. In the 
third brunch of dyri.nucs tho motion ol a rigid sys¬ 
tem of points or a solid body is treated of. D'Alembert 
first laid down the general method for treating problems 
in rigid dynamics. Motions of rotation are treated 
of m the fourth branch of dynamics. The three laws 
of motion upon which most of the problems in dynam¬ 
ics depend are as follows:—First, a body under the 
action of no external force will remain at mat, er move 
uniformly in a straight line. Second, when any num¬ 
ber of forces act upon a body in motion, each produces 
its whole effect in altering the magmtuae mud direction 
of tlie body's velocity, as if it acted singly on the 
body at rest. Third, when pressure produces motion 
in a'body, the momentum generated & a unit of time, 
supposing tlio pressure constant, or which would lie 
generated supposing the pressure variable, ia propor¬ 
tional to the pressure. (See CbntuaL Foiosb, FOSCX, 
Percussion, I’bojei tiles.) 

Dynamomi.tlh, di-num-on'-t-trr (Qr. dunamf*. 
powey, and met rein, to measure), the name given to ait 
instruments that are constructed for the purpose of 
measuring the power that can be exerted by the human 
frame, animals, or machinery, whether by a single 
effort of strength or by a continuous series of efforts 
exercised during any given time. In estimating the 
amount of work performed by any motive power by 
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menus of a machine contrived for the purpose, see have 
to consider the force that has been applied and the 
Gpaoe through which this forco has been exerted. If a 
horse pul] a hundredweight alone a mile of level ground 
in half an boor, or half a hundredweight over two miles 
in the same time, he will have performed the same 
amount of work in both eases; but if lie continue to 
perform the sauio task for an hour In either ease, it is 
manifest that he will have done double the quantity. 
Wo see, then, that tbo amount of work done must be 
estimated by the force applied to accomplish it and the 
cpaco of timo for which tno application of tho forco is 
kept up; in other words, it will bo meusured hy tho 
forco exerted multiplied by tho spneo of timo through 
which it continues to act. To ascertain this w ith accu¬ 
racy, dynamometers aro required. Tho simplest kinds 
of these instruments ore those used to determine tho 
forco wLicli uny man or animal can exert by a single 
cObrt. They vary considerably in form, as the forco 
happens to bo applied to tho rnuchino by tensiou or 
pressure, or by strking it with tho clenched list to de¬ 
termine the woight of the blow that a person can 
deliver. The amount of power exerted is indicated by 
n needle moving along an horizontal or circular scale. 
The best, perhaps, for ascertaining tho strength of the 
human body, or that of an animal, is tho dynamometer 
invented hy Uegnicr, which uonsists of an elliptic spring 
of steel fitted with a hook at one end and bundles and 
n graduated index at tho other, with appliances to 
move the index needle to tho proper extent when any 
ioroe is applied to tho machine. To test the strength 
of the body, tho machine is fastened to tho ground hy 
tho hook at tbo loner ciul, which is inserted m a socket 
imbedded in n strong beam. Tho person testing lus 
power then plants 1ns feet firmly against the beam, 
..ml, grasping the handles at the other end, pulls them 
milk the utmost strength ho can exert. Tins ennses 
ihe sides of the spring to be brought more closely to. 
gether than before, and the result of the force exerted 
10 accomplish ttiis is registered on the index. Tho 
■trim glli of tho arms is tested by squeezing the sides of 
iho springs together hy pressiug on them with both 
hands. To meusuro the power of uuiinals, the machine 
1 * fastened to a stout post or tree, mid the animal n 
attached by a bar and traces to the handles or a ring 
passed through£hcni. It is, however, manifest that 
the value of a continuous forco cannot be measured by 
such machines us these, unless it were uniform. This, 
however, is far from being llto case, ns the force ex¬ 
erted by uniiunls, and machines ns well, is continually 
varying; but the work done during a long space of time 
can be accurately measured bv machines contrived for 
t henurposo; among w Inch Morin's ilj nanioinrtrr soems 
to deserve especial notice. This contrivance measures 
tho work done by machines by tho bending of a spring, 
which is acted on by (ho motive power, and managed 
so us to register tho iuUucneo that this exerts upon it 
by the actum of pencils that describe lines on a strip 
of paper, from which tho amount of work effected can 
easily bo calculated. The construction, however, of 
this machine, anti all of a similar nature, is too compli¬ 
cated to bo thoroughly comprehended without a long 
and minute description, accompanied bv elaborate 
diagrams, Ample information on the subject will bo 
lound in the Jbnglith Cyclaptnlia —Arts and Sciences; 
Itichol's Cvelop<edia of the Phyeicul Science* ; Tomlin- 
Ben’s Cpelopadia of Ueeftil Arts; mid Uunot’s Phytic*. 

Dybkntmiy, dit'-en-ler-e (Gr. duurn/eriu, from dun, 
"all (lifiiciilty, and enteron, intestine), is a disease 
characterized by frequent mucous or bloody Btools, 
lit loaded with griping pains in tho abdomen, struming, 
and tenesmus. It difiers iroin diarrhoea iu that whilo 
in the latter tho Btools aro faicol, in this there is a 
retention of the natural ficces, or they are expelled 
tram turns to time in small hard separata'lumps, termed 
tsybala. .Dysentery consists essentially in inflamma¬ 
tion Of the mucous membrane of the large intestines, 
tiud, in the acute form or stage of the disease, is at¬ 
tended with fever. Dysentery is one of the pests of 
hot climates, aud in nil tropical countries, at certain 
boisons of the year, it is very prevalent and destructive. 
It is, however, among fleets and armies that this malady 
most displays its deadly power; no that it has been 
termed the “ seourgo of armies and the most fatal of 
|$l4hoir diseases, 1 ’ At out' <uuo it was lery prevaleut 


in this country: bat now it ia not a very L. sjbn nor 
a very serious disorder here. The forms of tflS disease 
and the circumstances under whioh it prevails are infi¬ 
nitely various, and many speculations have beenformed 
regarding it. It ia now a primary, now a consecutive, 
and now a symptomatic disease. It hat been asoribed 
to exposuro to wet and cold, to the use of unwhole¬ 
some food, to tho agency of malaria, to contagion. 
Generally the most violont forma of this disease occur 
in warm climates and in situations where the body is 
exposed to extreme alternations of heat and cold; and 
hence there is every reason to believe that these influ. 
cnees ore largely concerned in its production. It is 
doubtful, however, whether tbo use of unwholesome 
food or malarious poison wonld induce it as a primary 
disease; anil the general opinion among medical men 
is that it ia not contngiuus. Generally one of the 
earliest symptoms of dysentery is an uneasiness of the 
abdomen, soon amounting to pain of a griping cha¬ 
racter, particularly in tho umbilical region, attended 
with an inclination to go to stool, and temporarily 
relieved by evucuntion. As tl\o disease becomes de¬ 
veloped, the relief is but transient; tho desiro to go 
to stool is moro frequent and importunate; the dis¬ 
charge is scanty, mid what is voided is either alto¬ 
gether a jelly-like mucus, or, more commonly, it is 
mucous and bloody (t bloody flux of old authors), 
mixed with films an . mmbrimous shreds nnd frag¬ 
ments resembling fleh Tho scanty eineimtions now 
produce distress ratio r than ease, and the patient is 
tormented by a sensation tliat there is still something 
to come away> the expulsion of which would euro him, 
and is irresistibly impelled to strain violently to get 
rid of the irritation. In an iidraueed slate the stools 
become greenish or biurk, arid very bet id j the bladder 
frequently sympathizes with tho rectum, and nausea 
nnd vomiting sometimes ensue. The patient passes 
sleepless or dro.imv nnd disturbed nights, and is low- 
spirited and desponding. In fatal enses tho pulso 
becomes very mii. ill and rapid, tho features sharpen, 
tho surface grows cold, and death at length seisin. 
The duration of this disease is very various. In sotno 
eases it mav prove fatal in a few dais, or even 
hours; in others it may lust for weeks or months. 
Two stages uio recognized of this disease,—tho 
inllammatoiy and that of ulceration. In tbo inflam¬ 
matory form, when tho feier is high and the pain 
intense, blood-letting from the arm is general!v 
recommended, and also the local abstraction of tho 
blood by leeches or cupping. Dover’s powder is 
also given ns u sudorific, and profuse sweating en¬ 
couraged, Purgatives are to be employed with great 
caution. If the colon bo distended with feculent 
matter which it cannot discharge, then the mildest 
purgatives, such as castor oil, should be administered, 
and cautiously repeated until the whole of the irritating 
matter is removed. If, on the contrary, there is no 
accumulation of feculent matter, the uso of purgatives 
is to be avoided. After tho inflammatory state has 
been reduced by blood-letting, and tbo accumulated 
fames ejected by purgatives, the great object is to 
sootho the irritated membrane by opiates, and to 
strengthen (ho system by gentle tomes and a light 
nourishing diet, 'if tho disease is not cut short by this 
method, but lias reached the second stage and become 
chronic, tho most effectual remedies appear to be lax¬ 
atives ami opiates given alternately, and combined with 
such medicines as promote perspiration. Tho abdomen 
should be swathed in flunnei, and much benefit may 
bo obtained from tho employment of clysters, if thero 
bo not too much tenesmus to admit, of the introduction 
of tho pipe. The food should be farinaceous and 
simple, aud grant care must be taken during conva¬ 
lescence to prevent a return to improper diet, and any 
fresh exposure to cold.— Jief. Watsons Lecture* on the 
Principtes and Practice of Phytic. * 

DrurnrsiA, dit.pep'-ie-ii (Ur. dutpepw, from dm, 
bad, ami vepto, I concoct or digest), in Pathol., is a 
bad or dimcult digestion. It is by means of digestion 
that the lood which is taken into the Btomach is con¬ 
verted into nutritive matter for supplying tho waste 
that is constantly going on in the system; hence any¬ 
thing that interferes with tho due supply of nutritive 
matter materially affects the system, and may intro¬ 
duce a long senes of ills. The complicated series of 
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operations by which digestion is carried on renders close application to business, strong mental embtion, 
indigestion one of the most prevalent of the ills to or rxposure to a cold or moist atmosphere. In tbe 
which human iledi is subject,—it is the prevailing treatment of dyspepsia it is to be borne in mind that it 
malady of civilized life. “Wo ore,’’ says Dr. Wotaon, is not so much medicines that will remove the present 
“ more often consulted about the disorders that belong discomfort that are required, as a discontinuance ol 
to eating aud drinking than,perhaps, about any others; those habits which have generated the disoooffort. 
and I know of no medical topic concerning «inch there Hence one great and indispensable principle in the 
is afloat, both within and beyond the profession, so treatment of dyspepsia is that of restricting the quan- 
much ignorant dogmatism and quackery. Referring to tity of food taken at any one time. The Amount of 
that article for an account of the various opcrution that food introduced into tho stomach should be kept 
are carried on in digestion, and a derangement of within the limits of its capacities and powers. Another 
any of which would produce indigestion, wo shall hero very important principle is, that the stomach should 
chiefly coniine our attention to that which is tho most have time to perform one task before another is im- 
frequent cause of this disorder,—a faulty performance posed upon it. Mr. Abcrnothy always advised his 
of the functions of the stomach. It is here, us is well patients to interpose at least six hours between one 
known, that tho principal chango is effected in the meal and auol her. From throe to live hours ought to 
food. Whenever food is takeu into the stomach, there ho allowed for tho digestion of a meal, and onohour 
js in tho natural state a secre.lion of gastric juice, more for tho stomach to rest in. Ab different articles 
which acts chemically upon it, and bv which it isdis- of food lire soluble in the stomach with various degrees 
solved or converted into chyme. Wlnfe this process is of readiness, it is of importance to select those articles 
going on, it is facilitated by a sort of churning or [ that are soluble «ith least difUculty, as well as to avoid 
revolving movement of the stomach, and at length it.. mixing together in the stomach various substances 
passes Ity degrees through the pyloric extremity of the which are of different degrees of solubility; hence it is 
i t outsell into the intestines. Dyspepsia, therefore, salutary to dine off one dish. Animal food is mnoh 
may be occasioned by a delicti lit supply of gastric easier of digestion in the human stomach than vega, 
juice, so that tho food is not properly dissolved, or table, and a much less quantity of it is needed for 
from a too torpid or too irritable condition of the nutriment, while it is not so likely to generate acidity, 
muscular fibres of the stomach, m consequence of Thi*, with a moderate portion of thoroughly-cooked 
which the chyme is detained too long, or ejected too vegetables, is, perhaps, the diet best suited for a feeblo 
soon. A weak dyspeptic slontni li in is very slowly, or stomach. As regards the use of spirituous or fer- 
nol at all, on many kinds ol Jowl. They undergo mented liquors, in the opinion of Dr. Watson—though 
spontaneous changes, promoted by the mere warmth j some nllowtincn must, no doubt, bo made for custom — 
and moisture of the stomach; g.ises are extricated, I most dyspeptic persons would bo belter without any 
a.iids are formed, mid, perhaps, the hult-ibgestcd mass j of these drinks. Finally, change of air, change of 
is at length expelled by vomiting, or it passes uiulis-! scene, change of society, usually exert a very bcue- 
I'-olved into tho duodenum, mid becomes a source ofjlicnU effect ui tins disorder. *• G*t the patient to 
irritation and disturbance during the whole of its | travel in search of health, uttd tho chances nro in 
passage through the intestines. One of the most fro-! favour of his Unding it."— lief. Lerturee on the Irinai- 
ipieut signs of indigestion is n loss of nppelite, no] pie* autl Practice of Phyeie, by Dr. Thomas Watson, 
desire lor food, or, perhaps, even an absolute repug- i DysrKtEv, ditp-nc'-v (Or. due, with difficulty, and 
ounce nud disgust at llio very thought of eating, home-!f am, 1 limit lid, in I’ath., is an embarrassed or la- 
tirars the appetite is eapririous and uncertain, or may ' poriotis breathing, it is owing to a disturbance of 
' oven be morbidly crating and ravenous. Sometimes ' the natural mid healthy relation that ought to subsist 
nausea comes on immediately alter the food is snul- . between the rjunntilies of blood and air in the lungs, 
liwed; ami sometimes without anynnu'oa, but nftcr i When the quantity of atmospheric a# that reaches til# 
l he lapse of some time, the food is ejected by vomiting. 1 lungs is by auv means diminished, or when tliero ia 
There is, also, usually an obscure feeling of uneiisincss, 1 morn venous blood sent to the lungs than can be uriciin'- 
fuLueas, dissension, ami weight in tho region of the j >/«'d under tho ordinary modes of inspiration, then iii- 
stomaeh, occasionally amounting to pain, or even sc- j Minotnc efforts are made to increase the quantity of 
vere pnui, with flatulence and eructation. Koine per -1 air by increiiring the number of acts of inspiration, 
sons sutler paiu when the stomach is empty, otliersj Hence dyspnu-u may arise from a number of causes; 
immediately alter taking food, or the pain may not i as croup or luryngitis, diminishing the only inlet for 
begin lor two or three hours after a meal, and then tho air; pressure upon the lung, or any other means 
continue for some hours. Sometimes the pain comes by which its size t .diminished, or it is rendered less 
on at uncertain interval* in the most violent paroxysms, spongy; or by increased action of the heart. The 
aocompanieu by a sensation of distension, much anxiety, physician has thus to decide, in each a case, whether 
and extreme restlessness. CoMtveness is a very fre- the heart or the lungs beat fault, or both, or neither, 
quent concomitant of dyspepsia, but sometimes t( is and to pteecrihc accordingly, 
attended withdmrrbo'A. Among the innumerable dis¬ 
orders in more distant parts that are produced by —, 

dyspepsia arc palpitations of tlic heart, irregularities of all. 

the pulse, asthma, pain in the head, with the loss of 

mental energy, and some confusion of thought. One of "D is the fifth letter and second vowel of the English 
the worst of theoecasioiialconcomitantauf dyspepsia is language, and it lias a greater variety of sounds 

that state of mind who h is known us hypochondriasis, in Erighsh than in anv other tongue. Jt is formed by 
There is languor, listlessuess, or want, of resolution, with a narrower opening of the glottis than tho letter a, bnt 
an apprehension of some great evil in the future. Such the other parts of tho mouth aro used in nearly the 
persons are particularly attentive to the state of their same manner. It hns a long atm a short sound in most 
own health, and, from any unusual feeling, perhaps of languages, and among the Greeks there were different 
the slightest kind, they apprehend great danger, or letters for expressing the long and short e (the eptilon,- 
even death itself. Of the causes that induce dyspepsia, f, and the eta,—f). E lias a long sonnd in her*, me, and 
are indigestion, noxious or irritating substances taken is short in met, men. It has also the sound of a open 
into the stomach as food or drink,—such as tainted or long, as in there, prey. It is very obscure in heaven, 
* meat, decayed vegetables, unripe fruit, very acid mat- oxen, bounden. As a Unal letter it ia generally silent, 
ters, alcoholic liquors, &c.; and even wholesome food hut serves to lengthen the sound of the preceding 
taken too frequently, or in too largo a quantity, espc- vowol, or, at least, to indicate that the preceding vowel 
daily when its nature is very nutritious or in a very is long. After e and g the Anal « serves to indicate 
concentrated form, or rendered too stimulating by that thee is to be pronounced like s and the g like j. 
being highly seasoned. The abuse of fermented and In Flench, e is pronounced in t h r e e different ways,— 
spirituous liquors ia one of the most frequent causes of tho i ouitrt, 4 ferret, and e meet. In German it is long, 
dyspepsia; and the consumption of large quantities of like the English a in fate, in reden, predigen ; short 
fluids, particularly during meals, is very injurious, like « in met, in recht, rtnnen; and very short, or almost 
Among the more remote causes of dyspepsia, or those silent, in hoffen, hdben. Among the anctents, B, as a 
which affect the stomach through other organs, arc numeral, represented 6 and also 250. In Hie calendar 
want of exercise or of pure air, intense study, or too K is the fifth of the dominical letters] and in sen 
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operations by which digestion is carried on renders close application to business, strong mental embtion, 
indigestion one of the most prevalent of the ills to or rxposure to a cold or moist atmosphere. In tbe 
which human iledi is subject,—it is the prevailing treatment of dyspepsia it is to be borne in mind that it 
malady of civilized life. “Wo ore,’’ says Dr. Wotaon, is not so much medicines that will remove the present 
“ more often consulted about the disorders that belong discomfort that are required, as a discontinuance ol 
to eating aud drinking than,perhaps, about any others; those habits which have generated the disoooffort. 
and I know of no medical topic concerning «inch there Hence one great and indispensable principle in the 
is afloat, both within and beyond the profession, so treatment of dyspepsia is that of restricting the quan- 
much ignorant dogmatism and quackery. Referring to tity of food taken at any one time. The Amount of 
that article for an account of the various opcrution that food introduced into tho stomach should be kept 
are carried on in digestion, and a derangement of within the limits of its capacities and powers. Another 
any of which would produce indigestion, wo shall hero very important principle is, that the stomach should 
chiefly coniine our attention to that which is tho most have time to perform one task before another is im- 
frequent cause of this disorder,—a faulty performance posed upon it. Mr. Abcrnothy always advised his 
of the functions of the stomach. It is here, us is well patients to interpose at least six hours between one 
known, that tho principal chango is effected in the meal and auol her. From throe to live hours ought to 
food. Whenever food is takeu into the stomach, there ho allowed for tho digestion of a meal, and onohour 
js in tho natural state a secre.lion of gastric juice, more for tho stomach to rest in. Ab different articles 
which acts chemically upon it, and bv which it isdis- of food lire soluble in the stomach with various degrees 
solved or converted into chyme. Wlnfe this process is of readiness, it is of importance to select those articles 
going on, it is facilitated by a sort of churning or [ that are soluble «ith least difUculty, as well as to avoid 
revolving movement of the stomach, and at length it.. mixing together in the stomach various substances 
passes Ity degrees through the pyloric extremity of the which are of different degrees of solubility; hence it is 
i t outsell into the intestines. Dyspepsia, therefore, salutary to dine off one dish. Animal food is mnoh 
may be occasioned by a delicti lit supply of gastric easier of digestion in the human stomach than vega, 
juice, so that tho food is not properly dissolved, or table, and a much less quantity of it is needed for 
from a too torpid or too irritable condition of the nutriment, while it is not so likely to generate acidity, 
muscular fibres of the stomach, m consequence of Thi*, with a moderate portion of thoroughly-cooked 
which the chyme is detained too long, or ejected too vegetables, is, perhaps, the diet best suited for a feeblo 
soon. A weak dyspeptic slontni li in is very slowly, or stomach. As regards the use of spirituous or fer- 
nol at all, on many kinds ol Jowl. They undergo mented liquors, in the opinion of Dr. Watson—though 
spontaneous changes, promoted by the mere warmth j some nllowtincn must, no doubt, bo made for custom — 
and moisture of the stomach; g.ises are extricated, I most dyspeptic persons would bo belter without any 
a.iids are formed, mid, perhaps, the hult-ibgestcd mass j of these drinks. Finally, change of air, change of 
is at length expelled by vomiting, or it passes uiulis-! scene, change of society, usually exert a very bcue- 
I'-olved into tho duodenum, mid becomes a source ofjlicnU effect ui tins disorder. *• G*t the patient to 
irritation and disturbance during the whole of its | travel in search of health, uttd tho chances nro in 
passage through the intestines. One of the most fro-! favour of his Unding it."— lief. Lerturee on the Irinai- 
ipieut signs of indigestion is n loss of nppelite, no] pie* autl Practice of Phyeie, by Dr. Thomas Watson, 
desire lor food, or, perhaps, even an absolute repug- i DysrKtEv, ditp-nc'-v (Or. due, with difficulty, and 
ounce nud disgust at llio very thought of eating, home-!f am, 1 limit lid, in I’ath., is an embarrassed or la- 
tirars the appetite is eapririous and uncertain, or may ' poriotis breathing, it is owing to a disturbance of 
' oven be morbidly crating and ravenous. Sometimes ' the natural mid healthy relation that ought to subsist 
nausea comes on immediately alter the food is snul- . between the rjunntilies of blood and air in the lungs, 
liwed; ami sometimes without anynnu'oa, but nftcr i When the quantity of atmospheric a# that reaches til# 
l he lapse of some time, the food is ejected by vomiting. 1 lungs is by auv means diminished, or when tliero ia 
There is, also, usually an obscure feeling of uneiisincss, 1 morn venous blood sent to the lungs than can be uriciin'- 
fuLueas, dissension, ami weight in tho region of the j >/«'d under tho ordinary modes of inspiration, then iii- 
stomaeh, occasionally amounting to pain, or even sc- j Minotnc efforts are made to increase the quantity of 
vere pnui, with flatulence and eructation. Koine per -1 air by increiiring the number of acts of inspiration, 
sons sutler paiu when the stomach is empty, otliersj Hence dyspnu-u may arise from a number of causes; 
immediately alter taking food, or the pain may not i as croup or luryngitis, diminishing the only inlet for 
begin lor two or three hours after a meal, and then tho air; pressure upon the lung, or any other means 
continue for some hours. Sometimes the pain comes by which its size t .diminished, or it is rendered less 
on at uncertain interval* in the most violent paroxysms, spongy; or by increased action of the heart. The 
aocompanieu by a sensation of distension, much anxiety, physician has thus to decide, in each a case, whether 
and extreme restlessness. CoMtveness is a very fre- the heart or the lungs beat fault, or both, or neither, 
quent concomitant of dyspepsia, but sometimes t( is and to pteecrihc accordingly, 
attended withdmrrbo'A. Among the innumerable dis¬ 
orders in more distant parts that are produced by —, 

dyspepsia arc palpitations of tlic heart, irregularities of all. 

the pulse, asthma, pain in the head, with the loss of 

mental energy, and some confusion of thought. One of "D is the fifth letter and second vowel of the English 
the worst of theoecasioiialconcomitantauf dyspepsia is language, and it lias a greater variety of sounds 

that state of mind who h is known us hypochondriasis, in Erighsh than in anv other tongue. Jt is formed by 
There is languor, listlessuess, or want, of resolution, with a narrower opening of the glottis than tho letter a, bnt 
an apprehension of some great evil in the future. Such the other parts of tho mouth aro used in nearly the 
persons are particularly attentive to the state of their same manner. It hns a long atm a short sound in most 
own health, and, from any unusual feeling, perhaps of languages, and among the Greeks there were different 
the slightest kind, they apprehend great danger, or letters for expressing the long and short e (the eptilon,- 
even death itself. Of the causes that induce dyspepsia, f, and the eta,—f). E lias a long sonnd in her*, me, and 
are indigestion, noxious or irritating substances taken is short in met, men. It has also the sound of a open 
into the stomach as food or drink,—such as tainted or long, as in there, prey. It is very obscure in heaven, 
* meat, decayed vegetables, unripe fruit, very acid mat- oxen, bounden. As a Unal letter it ia generally silent, 
ters, alcoholic liquors, &c.; and even wholesome food hut serves to lengthen the sound of the preceding 
taken too frequently, or in too largo a quantity, espc- vowol, or, at least, to indicate that the preceding vowel 
daily when its nature is very nutritious or in a very is long. After e and g the Anal « serves to indicate 
concentrated form, or rendered too stimulating by that thee is to be pronounced like s and the g like j. 
being highly seasoned. The abuse of fermented and In Flench, e is pronounced in t h r e e different ways,— 
spirituous liquors ia one of the most frequent causes of tho i ouitrt, 4 ferret, and e meet. In German it is long, 
dyspepsia; and the consumption of large quantities of like the English a in fate, in reden, predigen ; short 
fluids, particularly during meals, is very injurious, like « in met, in recht, rtnnen; and very short, or almost 
Among the more remote causes of dyspepsia, or those silent, in hoffen, hdben. Among the anctents, B, as a 
which affect the stomach through other organs, arc numeral, represented 6 and also 250. In Hie calendar 
want of exercise or of pure air, intense study, or too K is the fifth of the dominical letters] and in sen 
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chart* it distinguishes nil the easterly points. {Mte 
AuBKSvrmoHS.) In Moa., E is the third note or 
degree of the diatonic scale, answering to the mi of 
the Italians and French. 

Eagle, *'-gl (Fr. able, Eat. aquila), a gen. of birds 
ofpfey, constituting the largest of the Fulcmthlit. In 
these birds the biU is of moderate length, with the ridge 
of the upper mandible straight from the base, at least 
ns far as the end of the core, beyond which it is de- 
enrred; the Up is strongly hooked and acute, but is 
destitute of the strong tooth characteristic of the true 
lulouim; and the lateral margins arc more or less fes¬ 
tooned. The wings are long and usually pointed, with 
the third, fourth, and fifth quills longest, ; and tho tail 
is long, broad, and rounded. Tho tarsi are rather long, 
but vary greatly in their clothing, being sometimes 
covered with scales of various forms, and sometimes 
completely clothed with feathers. The toes arc long 
and powerful, the inner one being unnullv stronger 
than the onter: they are all armed with lmg, strong, 
and greatly acute claws. The finest of the British 
species, and perhaps the finest of the group, is the 
well-known golden eagle {Aquila chiymitifoti). It is a 
solitary bird, building its nest on ledges of rook in the 
wildest part of the country, and far from the habitations 
of man. It is very common in Sweden, in Scotland, 
in the Tyrol, Frwncnnia, and Ruabin; more rare in 
Italy and Switzerland ; rather common ill Cram c, in 
the mountains of Anvergne, and m the Pyrenees; rare 
in Holland; and less common in the Oriental countries. 
Ti»e gennral colour of tho plumage is deep brown, mixed 
with tawny on the head ami neelt, thn feathers on the 
bank being finely shaded with adarker line. The wings, 
when closed, reach to tho end of tho (ad; the quill- 
feathers are chocolate-coloured, with whitn shafts; the I 
tail brown; feet yellow. It measures in length about 
three feet, with an expansion of mug of at least seven 
l'eet, and weighs about fourteen pounds. Its strength 
is prodigious. It has been seen to carrr up to ils lofty 
nest lambs of seveml weeks old, and even young fawns. 
It, however, now and thon cornea to harm through 
creatures very much smaller than those mentioned. 
Kiahop .Stanley relates that a gamekeeper out on tho 
moors observed an eagle riso from tbo ground with 
something it had seised as its prey. For a time it 
muled aivsv steadily, but suddenly it became agitated, 
und, after flutteringirrcgulurly for a short time, spired 
upwards in a straight lino to'a vast height, ami thon, 
ceasing to flap its wings, fell headlong to the ground. 
Struck with bo unaccountable an occurrence, tho 
keeper made what haste he could to tho spot, and there 
found the eagle quite dead, with a wounded stoat by 
its side. It appeared that tho eagle had seized tho 
stoat in its search for prey, and the latter had con¬ 
trived, while in the air, to open a vein or artery in the 
eagle's body, and to keep firm bold of the wound it 
had inflicted. Another case is recorded where the 
eagle fell suddenly and unaccountably from a great 
height, and, on being approached, a weasel peered 
out from under the great bird's wing, anil scut I led off. 
The ring-tailed eagle is the one and two-year-old young 
of the golden eagle. Besides tho golden esgle, there 
is another British species of this family, which feeds 
oa fish, and, for this reason, is always met in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of water. This is the white-tailed sea-eagle 
(IfaliaStut albicilla). It is rather larger than the 

K lden eagle, but exhibits a smaller extent of wing, 
’spito this bird’s large size and strength, it rarely 
ventures to attack any animal larger than a hare’; 
indeed, it seems to prefer its prey ready killed, and 
subsists for the greater part on stranded’fish and tho 
earrionoaresres of such animals ns it may find. This 
bird builds upon ledges of rocks that overhang the sea: 
the nest is composed of sticks, seaweed, and sinuhu 
eoarse material. The American or white-headed sen- 
**g*e (•“ Itueoernhalue) is found in everv part 
of the United States of America, preferring the Ion- 
lands new the sea-shore to mountainous districts. It 
is this turd that America takes as its symbol. It is 
about thn lise of the golden eagle, but of a lighter 
colour, and the legs are only feathered a little way 
below the knees. The bill is large, acutely hooked, 
and ojflj bluish colour. A row of strong bristly 
feathet* hangs from its lower mtndihle, and from 
this it takes its occasional name of Bearded eagle. 


__ Eagle _ 

Its chief prey is fish, and he commonly secures u 
a* it swims near the surface of the water. It would 
seem, however, to derive not a little of its album)t 
bv a stratagem much more ingenious than honest. 
The osprfey, or hawk-fish, generally abides in the 
white-headed eagle's neighbourhood, and occasion¬ 
ally the latter, instead ot ll-dnug lor himself, lurks 
near tbs osprey. This bird, sailing gently over 
the water, watches till a fish appears in sight, urn! 
then, to use Wilson's words, “iikn a perpendioulni- 
torrent, it plunges into the sen with aloud, rushing 
sound and with thn certainty of a rifle. At this mo¬ 
ment, tho eager looks of the eagle are all ardour, and, 
levelling his neck for flight, he sees tho fish-hawk once 
more emerging, struggling with it* prey, and mounting 
in the air with screams of erultatiou. These are n 
signal for our hero, who, launching into tho air, 
instantly gives chase ; soon gains on the flsh-liawk; 
each exerts his utmost to mount above the other. 
The unencumbered eagle rapidly advances, and is 
just on the point of reselling Ins opponent, when, with 
a sudden screntn, the hitter drops his llsh; tha eagle, 
poising' himself for a moment, a* if to take more cer¬ 
tain aim, descends like a whirlwind, snatches it in Ilia 
grasp before it rr-> e* the water, and bears it silently 
nw»v to tho wow 1 Besnle* those enumerated, them 
nre the crowned eagle (Aquila coronala) found in 
Africa; the supero eagle ( l-'alco tuprrbut) of (tUJUCb : 
the e heels eagle ( Fa Ira Cheela) of India; tho royal 
eagle {Aquila vnpfrialit) of South America; the royal 
ea;l o (Aquila rryalin) of Africa; tho vullurine eagle 
(Aquila vulturma) of CafiVuria. 

J'.aoi.b, in Her., the emblem of dominion, as well 
as of courage and magnanimity. It is generally bom" 
with extended wings and legs, or “ displayed,’* as it, is 
technically termed. The eagle is assumed by Bussin, 
Prussia, Austria, Poland, and America, us their 
national emblem, ns tho lion is tho emblem of Oreo* 
Britain. Thn eagle of Austria is represented with 
two heads. It was used by the Itumuns, Persians, 
and Egyptians as n symbol or badge of empire, 

Ezgt. 1 i, in Mil.—Tho standards of tho legions of the 
Homans wore generally surmounted by the figure of 
nn eagle perched on a small cross-bar at tho top ol 
the stalT of tho Iniuner, with its wings raised. It wa-; 
about tbo size of a pigeon nr sparrow-hawk, and 
sometimes carried tlmnderliolts in its claws. This 
custom lias been adopted m the French nrrny, and ail 
tbo French military flags are surmounted wit'll a small 
eagle nmdo of tho new metal aluminium, and gilt. 

Esnr.ii, a gold coin of the value of ten dollars, cur¬ 
rent in the States of North America. (See Dollar.) 

Faulk, Onnsn or tub Black, an order of knights 
in Prussia, founded by tho elector of Brandenburg on 
thn day of his coronation ns king of Prussia, Jan. 17, 
1701. In ndditiou to the princes of the royal family, 
the nnmber of the knights was origihidly thirty, but it is 
now unlimited. A chapter is held twice in the year, 
anil tho candidates for nomination must be thirty year* 
of sge, and able to prove their noble descent through 
four generations by both parents. The Black Eagle is 
the highest order of knighthood in Prussia, and, with 
the exception of foreign princes and knights of the 
order of St. John, no member of it is allowed to woar 
any other order along with it. It is generally worn by 
those who are in attendance upon the king; conse¬ 
quently, no one who holds it is permitted to travel 
more than twenty German miles from the court with¬ 
out giving due notice. Knights of the Black Eagle are 
also knights of the Bed Engle. The insigpiia belonging 
to the order of the Black Eagle consist of an octagonal 
cross of blue enamel, with » black eagle lietween each 
of the arms of the cross. The cross is suspended 
across the left shoulder by a broad orange-coloured 
ribbon. On the left breast an embroidered silver star 
is worn. In the centre of the star is displayed a block 
flying eagle, bearing a thunderbolt in one claw and a 
laurel wreath in the other. The legend round the 
eagle is *• Sauna qnique.” Every new member of the 
order pars fifty ducats towards the support of th" 
orphan asylum at Kdnigsberg, after which, he reaches 
the robes and insignia of the order. 

Basis, Osdss or tks Usd, an order of knights in 
Prussia, founded by the margraf George Frederick 
Charles, in 1731, ns a reorganization of the arirt tie 
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la SiuemU instituted by I hi hereditary prince of 
Anspaclt and Buireuth early in the century. Frede¬ 
rick William II. raised the order of the Bed Eagle in 
1791 to the rank of the second order in ttye monarchy. 
The decoration consisted of a white Maltese cross, 
surmounted by a royal crown, with the Brandenburg 
cngla in the comer. In 1$1(> it was reorganized, two 
additional classes being iucluded in it. l'lie second of 
these classes was, in H30, subdiv ided into two, only one 
of which woro the cross. 

EzCLI-Hawk (Morphmtt, or Sj'^orlvr), a gen. 
of I'ulcontJa of the Ettglo group, but consisting of 
species of comparatively small size, and characterized 
by short wings, long slender legs (lursi), ami com¬ 
paratively feeble toes and claws. They are natives of 
warm climates, chiefly of South America, but alio of 
Africa and the Eust Indies. 

Eaglk-Owl (Rubo), a gen. of the Owl fara., found in 
almost all parts of America. (See Owl.) 

Eagu'.-.stosk, in Min., a variety of argillaceous iron 
ore, having a concentric structure and occasionally 
no doeomi>osi'd as to contain a loose kernel that, 
rattles when shaken. The ancients imagined I hat t hit* 
stone was the egg of the eagle, the internal nodule 
being the embryo eaglet. (Suf also (iKoni.) 

Evn, rer (Ang -Snx.), in Auat. and Physiol., is the 
organ of bear ng. and consists of three parts,—the 
external ear, the middle ear or tympanum, and the 
internal ear, or labyrinth. The external cur consists 
of an expanded trumpet-shaped cartilaginous struc¬ 
ture, called the pinna or auricle, which collects the 
sounds, mul a tube which conveys these sounds to the 
iutcrnsl car. Tli* pinna or auricle consists of an un- 
eteu piece of yellow cartdsge, covered with integu¬ 
ment, and fixed to the margin of the meatus auditorius 
rxternus. It is of an oval form, with the margin folded 
and the larger end placed upwards. The round rim- 
like margin in culled the helix, the depression imme¬ 
diately within which being tho groove or fossa of the 
lit lit.’ Within the latter is a large elevation, called the 
antihcl.x, winch presents at the upper part a well- 
marked depression,—the fossa of the inildielix. Ill the 
e*u,I re of the pinna is n deep hollow,, named the concha, 
which conducts to the opening of the meatus nuili- 
torius. la front of tlint hollow is a projection of a 
triangular shape, called the tragus ; ami on tho oppo¬ 
site Bido of the hollow, rather below the level ot llio 
tragus, is another projection,—the niitilrugiis. Infe- 
rmily the pinna is terminated by asnfl ncudulou- part, 
csllaid the lobule. The auditory can:.!, meatus audi¬ 
tories externus, or the tubo by which sound is con¬ 
veyed from the pinna to the internal e.irortympnmim, 
is nhout an inch ami a quarter in length, and is formed 

i iartly by bone and partly by cartilage and membrane. 

ts d’irectiou is obliquely forwards and inwards, and is 
somewhat bent downwards towards the iiiiddle, so that, 
it is rather higher there than at either extremity. In 
shape it is rather flattened from before, backwards, 
and it is narrowest at tho bent part. The cjriikigmnus 
portion is about half nu ineh in length, and is formed 
by the cartilage of the concha and tragus being pro¬ 
jected inwards to the circumference oi tho auditory 
passugc, to which it is firmly attached. At tho upper 
and back part of the tubo the cartilage is deficient, and 
its place is supplied by fibrous membrane. Tho osseous 
portion is about three-quarters of an inch in fougth, 
and is narrower than the cartilaginous part. Its outer 
extremity is dilated and rough in the greater port of its 
circumference, for the attachment of the cartilage of 
the pinna. Tho inner end is less dilated thuu the outer, 
and is sloped, so that the anterior wall juts out beyond 
the posterior by about two lines: it is marked, except¬ 
ing at its upper part, by a narrow groove, lor the 
insertion of the membrana tympani. The skin lining 
the auditory canal is very thin, and closely adherent t» 
the cartilaginous and osseous portions of the tube. It 
is continued over the membrane of the tympunum iu 
the form of a thin pellicle, forming its outer covering, 
Around the entrance of the meatus are some fine hairs; 
and there are also ceruminous glands, which secrete the 
ear-wax, and open on the surface by separate orifices. 
The middle ear or tympanum is an irregular cavity 
situated within the petrous bane, and interposed be¬ 
tween the meatus auditorius and the labyrinth or inner 
ear. It is*®led with air, and communicates with the 
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pharynx by the Eustachian tube. It hi traversed by a 
chain of small movable bones, which connect tins M W- 
brana tympani with the labyrinth, and serve t o wit ty 
the vibrations communicated to the membrana tympan i 
across tho cavity of tho tympanum to tho internal sar. 
The cavity of the tympanum measures Bust ftrijlsw 
from before backwards, three line* in a vertical amo¬ 
tion, and between two and three in tho Irensrame, 
being a little brooder behind and above•tbaahatow end 
in front. The outer boundary of'tlie cavitv is rooted 
bv the membrana tympani, and by a small portion of 
the surrounding bone. This membrana is a thinsowi- 
traespareut substance, nearly oval ia form, separating 
lha cavity of til* tympanum from the bottom of the 
auditory cansi. It ia directed very obliquely towards 
the auditory canal, its external surface being concave, 
its ttiicrnal convex. It is composed of three laysr*,— 
nn cxUtiiuI, middle, and internal. Tho outer one,as 
already stated, is part of the integument lining the 
meatus. The middle layer ia fibrous, being forme* of 
fibrous and elastic tissues, and fixed in the groat#of 
tho meatus. Some of the fibres radiate from near tha 
rcutro to the circumference; others are arranged in 
(he form of a dense circular ring towards the margin 
of the membrane. The internal layer is mucona, bring 
part of the mucous lining of the tympnmpiA. The 
Eustachian tube is the channel through wbieh air in 
conveyed from the pharynx to the tympanum. It in 
about nu inch ami a halt in length, anil is diverted 
downwards and inwards to the pharynx. Lika the 
meatus audiwirms, it ia partly osseous and partly car¬ 
tilaginous in texture. The small hones or ossicle* of the 
tympanum are three in number,—the malleus, incus, 
ami stapes. Tho malleus—so named from its fancied 
resemblance to a hammer—consists of a head, peek, 
handle, and two processes, a long and a short. The 
incus—so called from its resemblance to an anvil, but 
which mtiv rather bo said to resemble a bicusjietl 
tooth, with mio of the roots longer than the other, and 
bent to ono side—consists of m body and two processes. 
Tho stapes is so culled from its close resemblance to 
a stirrup, nnd consists of a head, neck, two branches, 
and a base. These small bonce are connected together 
and with the tympanum by ligaments and moved liy 
small muscles. Tho handle ol the malleus is attached 
externally to ilia membrana tympani. The bead of the 
malleus articulates with the body of the incus. Tho 
shorter process of the incus is received into an aper¬ 
ture of what are termed the mastoid cells; the long 
process curving downwards and ending in a rounded 
convex point, where it articulates with the head of the 
stupes. Thu la-t has au horizontal position, with the 
crura or branches directed forwards and backward*, 
and its base is ti-fd over the fenestra ovabs of the 
internal wall of tho tvmpanum. This is a renifoem 
opening lending from the tympanum into the vestibule, 
the opening iu the recent state being closed by the 
lining membrane, which i* common to both cavities. 
The inn -r and fundamental portion of the organ of 
hearing is culled, from its complexity, the labyrinth, 
and consists of three parts,—the vestibule, the sami- 
circular canals, and the cochlea. It consist* of a 
scries of cavities channelled out of the salutsMS of 
the petrous bone, communicating externally with the 
easily < f the tympanum and internally with themaatUI 
nodiloriiui interims, which contains the auditory BOPr*. 
Within tho osseous labyrinth is contained lha mem¬ 
branous labyrinth, upon which the ramification* of the 
nuditorv nerve are distributed. The vestibule ia tks 
common central cavity of the osseous labyrinth, and ia 
pluccd behind the cochlea but in front ot the semicir¬ 
cular canals. It is nomawliat oval in form from before 
backwards, and measures about ona-fifth of au inch 
in dificrent directions, but is narrowest from without 
inwards. In its anterior wall is a large oval opening 
leading to the cochlea, and in ita posterior and 
superior walls are fire openings, by whicn itcoranrani- 
entes with the semicircular canals. These are three 
bony canals situated above and behind the vestibule. 
They are of unequal length, and measure about one- 
twentieth of an ineh in diameter; but the ends of each 
are dilated just before opening into the vestibule, the 
one end in each boiog more dilated than tba other, and 
called tho ampulla. They describe the greater part 
of a circle, and all open at both ends into the vestibule. 
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the end* of two of them, however, coalescing. From mor apeaks of Juno m being adorneil with ear-rings; 
n difference in the direction taken by these cmmls and the stntuo of the Veuns de Medici bos the ears 
they have been named the superior and posterior pierced for rings. Amongst tho Greeks and Boniuns 
vertical and the horizontal. The cochlea, so culled ear-rings were much worn; and during tho decline of 
from its resemblance to a snail's shell, is conical in the Roman empire the most costly and hrilliaut jowel- 
form and placed almost horizontally in front of the lory was worn in the ears ofthc Roman Indies. Pearls 
vestibule. Its length is about a quarter of an inch, were the principal jewels employed; but dinmonds, 
and its width at. the base about the same. It consists rubies, and sapphires of great value, were ttlso worn, 
of an axis or centre; of a canal winding spirally round Amongst the Egyptians ear-rings were much worn, 
it for two turns and a half from the base to the many beautiful specimens of which arc to bo seen in 
apex; and of a delicnte lamina contained wit bin the the Itritish Museum. In England, during the reigns 
canal, which follows its windings and subdivides of Queen Elizabeth and ,Iame3 I., ear-rings were worn 
it iuto two passages. Wien measured alone the outer bv men as well as women. At tho present day, in 
side, the canal is about an meh and a half long, and England, women alone wear ear-rings; many bailors, 
its diameter at the beginning nboyt one.tenth oi tin however, wear small round rings in their cars. When 
inch, but gradually diminishing to half that size to- the ears are bored, a slight inflammation generally co¬ 
wards the other end. The wlmtn inner surface of the curs, which acts as a counter-irritant in the ease of soro 
labyrinth, including the semicircular canals and the eves. This is often adduced us a reason for putting 
passages of the cochlea, is lined with a (bin iilmme rings in the ears. Young girls usually have their ears 
membrane, the outer surface of which adheres closely bored for ear-rings when about seven "years tif age. 
to the bone, while the tuner is covered with a Btngle Eak-mitli. (//hMj), a gen. of univalve ntollusea, 
layer of epithelium, him that on serous membranes, the shell of winch somewhat resembles in shape the 
and seoretes a thin serous lluid, called the liquor eo- human ear. The head of the animal is large, having 
tnunii or perilymph. Thu Hind tills the |i:iss:iio-, of the two long round tcntaci with eyes nt the base on 
eoohlea, and surrounds the membranous labyrinth, j loot si alts. Foot very. e, having the margin fringed 
This last is a niomli'-iinoiis structure inclosed within tlm j all miiml. It is alwai - and near the surface ol' the 
osseous* labyrinth, and separated from Us lining mem-1 water. Found iu the 1 .nt ludies. 

Iirane by theperilviriph. It is conllncd to the vestibule j Kak-tbi’vpit, an instrument applied to the ear in 
and semicircular eanal->, having tho general form ofthc i eases of partial deafness arising lrom injury to tho 
surrounding lnmy parts, and is composed of a closed mends line of tbe drum of the ear, want of proper bub- 
•i.ie with rather a coin plot form, containing n thud ! erplilnht v m the auditory nerie, and other causes, 
stalled the rtuln'vniph. That part of tile memhr iiuma It is made of metal,—silver or gong-metal being eon- 
labvrinth contained in the vestibule connsts of two -ldered the best, and it is curved in form, one end 
rounded portions, which, though closely connected being small enough to enter the ear, and the other 
together, appear to be distinct sues, tlm larger of the hell-shaped, and expanding outwards like the mouth 
two, tho utricle or common sinus, being sit mil eil at' ot a trumpet ; whence it denies its name. It is curved, 
tho posterior and upper part of the vr-tilmli* • the in order to collect the rays of sound, mid oblige I hem 
other, the Saccule, is smaller ami rounder, and is >ilu- 1 to eon serge by reflexion on llic membrane of tho 
iitcd in the lower and tore part of tho vestibule. SumII i drum of the ear, like rays of light collected in n focus 
calcareous masses or otoliths, consisting of nnnrtc ' i>v means ot a lens. The collection of the rays of 
nmnded and elongated grains of carbonate ofbine, in e | sound onuses them to net. on the drum of tho eiiv with 
nituato iu the inner part of the wall of the utricle and 1 greater power. There are many dill'ereut kinds of 
saccule. The auditory nerve, which is distributed over ! ear-trumpets, differing from each other in construction, 
me different purls of the labyrinth, enters by the; but being nil made on the same principle,—to collect 
meatus auditomis interims, and divides into two and concentrate the rays of sound. Some are very 
branches; viz., an anterior for the cochlea anil » p i-,- small, Midi as the auricle and ear-cornet, and can ba 
n-rior for the membranous labyrinth. The cochlear worn in the ear or attached to the bond by elastic 
I'ranch divides at tho Imse of the modiolus or axis into springs; others arc made of india-rubber, in ihe form 
numerous twigs that enter the apertures in that body, of long tubes, with a bell-shaped opening Ht one end 
wnence they are directed outwards. The vestibular like tlio metal instruments. There are also artificial 
branch divides into three branches, which proceed to mru,hraiu( tympaui, or membranes of the drum of the 
the membranous labyrinth, and rnmil'v themselves on enr, made of vulcanized india-rubber, which are intro- 
1 he walls of the sues, some of the lino filaments passing iliteed into the orilico at the end of apiece of silver 
through the otolith, others outside of it. The sense of wire, and are found extremely useful in cases where 
hearing is, strictly speaking, only a refinement of the deafness urises from perforation of the natural mem- 
House of touch. Tho impressions with which it is con- briiiie. 

vorsant arise wholly from peculiar undulations of the Kutvvio, rer-iriy (Rax. cor and tricna, a worm 
particles of ordinary matter, propagated in obedience or grub).—Theso insects constitute the order Der- 
ni its ordinary laws through the medium in which tin- maphra of Leach, and which Westwood, who also 
animal lives, "mid impinging more or less immediately regards them ns forming a distinct order, has denom- 
upim a sensitive pnrt. Tho trnmpet-hko pinna or hinted JZitpIrjrnptera. Tho latter namo refers to one 
auricle of the external ear serves to collect the sound, of the most striking characters of tho earwig; viz., tho 
which is then conveyed, by mentis of the meatus audi- structure of the hinder wings, which aro exceedingly 
taring externns, to "the niombrnna tvnipnni. This is bountiful. “ In these the radiating nervures, instead 
thrown into vibration, which is communicated to tho of folding their common centre at tho base of tho 
malleus, and is carried by tho incus nud stapps to tho wing,'us is the enso iu most Orthoptera, spring from 
membrane of the fenestra otulis. From this last the tho extremity of a broad leathery piece, whicn oceu- 
motion is communicated to the various parts of tho pies about a third of the anterior margin. Other 
niembrnnous labyrinth, taken up by tlie line filaments radiating nervures occupy the space between the 
of the auditory nerve, and com eyed to the brain. The principal nervures, but only run from tho posterior 
uso of the small calcareous masses in the sues is to margin to the middle of thawing; nnd the whole are 
strengthen the sonorous undulations, nud to contmu- united by a transverse nerve, wbioU runs parallel to 
nicate to the nerves stronger impulses than the lymph the posterior margin, lly tho assistance of these ner- 
nlone could imparl. Tho range of hearing, like that mres, the wing, which is of very delicate texture, 
of sight, differs wry much indifferent individuals. (See folds up exactly the shape of a closed fan; but as tho 
Dk» vnssb.) w mg-ooses of tno earwig are very short, the wings can 

Rxx-MSW, acr'-riug, an ornament worn in the ears, only be got under them by a very complicated trans- 
wbieh require to be bored, in order that it may be verse folding m two places; namely, at the apex of the 
attached. From pussngesm Jeremiah, it appears that leathery basal piece and at n second point about tbe 
they were much worn by the Hebrew women in his middle of the wing, where the nervures appear to bo 
time; and decorating the parson with ear-rings lias thickened. Even the apex of the firmer part of the 
always been a favourite custom among all Eastern wing projects beyond tbe elytra.'*— (Dallas.) Earwigs 
nations. Among many nations they were worn both are distinguished from tho orthopterous insects (ex- 
‘7 men and women; but it 1ms been an especial female j cepting the Blutta and Mantle tribes, which with tile 
ornament in nearly »U ages, nud iu oil oountriei. llo- ■ F,rjicula, constitute Latreille'a fan. of TCiuoria) by 
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liliving the posterior legs formed for running. The 
female lias no corneous ovipositor; and a remarkable 
fact connected with the insect is, that she sits upon her 
eggs in the manner of the hen, and the young, as soon 
as hatched, creep under the belly of the mother for 
protection at the approach of danger. In both sexes 
the abdomen is furnished with a pair of forceps, appa¬ 
rently of use as an instrument oi defence. The autenme 
are slender, llliibrin, and inserted before the eyes, and 
vary considerably as to the number of their joints. 
The Ihorux is generally of a rounded form, and but 
slight ly convex. Kidiculous as is t ho fancy, there is no 
doubt that *.ho insect’s name, earwig, is furnished by 
the delusion that it will creep into the ears of sleeping 

I iorsons. In nil European countries the insect's appol* 
atioii is significant of the belief. Newman, however, 
•in his Introduction to the •* History of Insects," says, 
“The shape of these wings (llio bind ones), when 
Hilly opened, is nearly (but of the human car; nnd 
from thin circumstance it seems highly probable that 
the original name nl this insect was eiir-mnj;/." Kur- 
wigs appear to pvefer dump situation?, and are found 
under sbuica aiul under the bark of trees iu great 
abundance. They subsist rlnelly on the leaves and 
flowers of plants, and on fruits. There is in this 
country anmln r species of earwig almost equally com¬ 
mon with the abnie, hut of a much smaller size. This 
latter is found about hotbeds and dunghills, and bn- 
longilo the genus IaiHii. 

Easi., rrl (r'.ix. r.irl. Dan. jarl), an honorary title of 
distinction given to noblemen, who take rank between 
marquises and viscounts. The term originated with 
the nations of the north of Europe, who applied llio 
title of "jail" (pronounced ynrl) to chieftains of tho 
highest rank, who were appointed by tho sovoreigu 
to goiern largo tracts of land, having tho powers of a 
viceroy iu the ml ministration of justice, hut being also 
under tho obligation of furnishing, equipping, and 
maintaining a certain number of men as a contingent 
to the national force, mid of acting ns tlioir leader 
when the neceasities of war compelled tho king to rail 
them out for actual service. Tho dignity was, iu fact, 
equivalent among tho Teutonic nations to that of flm 
Homan comes, or count; and tho appellation was tho 
highest title of honour that the monarch could confer. 
It was introduced into England hv the founders of tho 
Saxon heplarehv, and then applied to the nobles gene¬ 
rally, in contradistinction to the ceorlt, who were free 
men, forming tho largo middle class of tho dug! >- 
Haxon nation. The earls, w ho presided over tho courts 
of justice and public meetings of the district or shire 
intrusted to their management, wore further distin¬ 
guished by tlio title of eaitlorman ; hut this appellation 
ultimately fell into disuse, and at the time of the Con¬ 
quest the Saxou governors of shire?, whose rank was 
equivalent to that of the present lord-lieutenants of 
counties, were all sly led earls. Among the most noted 
and most poworful of the Anglo-Saxon earls was Earl 
Godwin, whoso son Harold succeeded Edward the 
Confessor on the English throne. Under William the 
Conqueror earldoms worn held by tenure, and the 
carl wus possessed of local jurisdiction and power, nnd 
was entitled to claim a certain portion of the local 
revenues: some of them, such as the carls of Chester, 
even held parliaments, created hurona, and had tbeir 
ofGcero of state like tho king himself. It remuiucd the 
highest title of rank in England until the latter part 
of the lltli century, when the dignities of duko and 
marquis were introduced, the holders of which took 
precedence over carls. The title, which is now granted 
by letters patent, was formerly conferred by the king 
in person, who invested the earl, at his creation, with 
his maqllo, putting on his coronet and girding on his 
•word with his own hands. 

Eau-Marshat. or Engt.awii, the title of one of the 
great oUlcers of state, w ho is at the head of the 11 eralda’ 
College, and has the power of granting armorial bear¬ 
ing*, with jurisdiction in matters relating to pedigrees 
and claims to coats of arms, through the kinga-at-arms. 
Garter, Clurencieux, and jNorrov, who act as his depu¬ 
ties. The office is now hereditary, and attached to the 
dukedom of Norfolk by a grant made by Charles It. in 
1672 to Henry Lord Howard. This officer was styled 
mareachal, or lard-marshal, only, until the reign of 
Bichard II./ who created Thomaa Mowbray, earl of 


N ottinghum, earl-marshal of England by letters patent. 
Tho earl-marshals acted as presidents of the Oonrt of 
Chivalry, which fell into abeyance about 1636 or 1640. 

Eatilx Exausn, sri-ls (Ang.-Sax).—This style of 
Gothic architecture, known also as the First Pointed 
style, or I'lantagenct, according to the arrangement of 
Gsrbett and Fergusson, corresponds with the Ogival 
1‘rimUif of French Gothic orohiteotnvp, and may be 
considered to have prevailed in Englaud from 1169 
to 1307, or during the reigns of Richard 1., John, 
Ilenry III,, and Edward 1., and to have readied its 
fullest development about the middle of tho 13th cen¬ 
tury. Rome writers have proposed to distinguish 
the architecture of the tlrst part of this period as 
Lancet, and that of tho latter part as Geometrical; 
but it will be sufficient for general purposes to consider 
it as tho charucteristio style of the 13th century. In 
this style the strength uud solidity or Anglo-Norman 
architecture was retained, hut it was softened and sub¬ 
dued by tho introduction of more gracrlul forms and 
a greater degree of enrichment. Tho heavy massivo 
Anglo-Norman columns worn replaced by lighter and 
more elegant sbal'ts, having the appearance of a series 
of smull columns clustered together round a central 
maw, ami tho semicircular arched lieail to the doors 
and windows was replaced by odo ot a pointed or lanoet- 
shaped form. Sometimes two or three of these pointed 
lights were grouped together, separated only by narrow 
piers. When three were thus brought together,the 
I'cntro light was considerably higher than those on 
either side, and in any ease a continuous moulding 
surmounted the whole of the arches. In the latter part 
of this period two or more lancet-pointed windows 
were often surmounted hy an arch of the same form, 
pierced w ith a eusued circle, or with trefoils and quatra¬ 
in)]?, mid this led to the elaborate trucery that marks 
the windows of the Decorated period. The doors were 
deeply recessed, and the Bides of the splays wera 
utlo'rucd with deeply-cut mouldings; they wore also 
surmounted with a dripstone or niouldtug projecting 
from tho wall, and springing from carved heads or 
corbels. Tho buttresses were narrow, but projected to 
it great distance from tho wulJs; they were also divided 
into two or three stages, each projecting less than the 
one immediately below it. l'Jying buttresses wore also 
introduced, utul string-courses were commonly used, 
and sometimes appear in continuation id tho moulding 
that sm rounds the arch or arched points of th» win¬ 
dow, taking a parallel direction from the point from 
which the arch springs. Tim wallis were ornamented 
with diaper-work, the surface being carved or pointed, 
with a email regular pattern, generally of trefoils or 
quulrnfiuls. The capital pf column? went bell-shaped, 
sw idling out wards from the shaft, wit li an horucimtal tec¬ 
tum similar to that of the shaft itself, and sometimes 
they were carved with foliage boldly rendered. The 
roofs were steep, nnd for tho most part open ; some, 
however, were vaulted and groined. Salisbury cathe¬ 
dral is considered the best example (if this style of 
architecture, as it belongs wholly to Uio Early English 
period, and no other etyle is consequently found ia 
combination with it. Farts vf West mi lister Abbey, 
Lincoln, Wells, and Hereford cathuddrula, and York 
Minster,are also built in this style. 

EauM’MT, er'-neet (.Sax. earnest or ptnrnetl, Eat. ar- 
rhar ; whence, in Scotland, it is calh d write), is some¬ 
thing given in order to bind a bargain,—usually a small 
sum of money. It is also applied to any simple cere¬ 
mony for the same purpose. Anciently, among all the 
northern nations, snaking of hands was held necessary 
to hind a bargain, a custom, says Hlackstone, which 
we still retain in many verbal contracts. A sale thus 
made was culled hand-tale; and m process of time the 
same word was used to signify the price or earnest 
which was given immediately after the shaking of 
bands, or instead thereof. By tho civil law, he who 
recede* from his bargain loses his earnest; and if the 
person who received the earnest resiles, he must return 
tho earnest double. By tbe law of England, however, 
tf any part of the price lie paid down uud accepted, or 
any portion of tho goods delivered and received by way 
of earnest, each person is obliged, in strictness, to abide 
by his bargain; and in case he doobno it, he is not 
discharged upon forfeiting his earnest, bat tuny be 
mod for the whole amount. 
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IUterir, nth (flux, earth, On. er/te), the name given 
to tlio globe on which we live, which constitutes one of 
the larger, or primary, planets of our solar system, 
revolving round the sun as a centre. The Earth is the 
fourth planet from the Son in order of distance (»«* 
l'r.AifETs), including the planet Vulcan, discovered in 
1850 between the Sun and Mercury. Its mean distance 
from the Sun is 05,000,000 miles, and it performs an 
annual revolution round that body in UBS days, 6 hours, 
0 minutes, 6'0 seconds. Tim form of the earth, speuk- 
ingin general terms, is globular, or spherical; ami the 
Simplest proof that can be adduced m support of this 
fact is that the extent <>1' land or wutcr over which we 
can look is much greater when we aro on the top of a 
mountain or lofty tower, or at the mast- head ora vessel, 
than when we are on deck, or on the ordinary level of 
the grouud; and that the reps of the masts of a vessel at 
sea always come into sight before the hull, which would 
not be the case if the hnllof the distant vessel were not 
hidden from us by the convexity of the surface of the 
water. The same oil cut is also visible when wo ap¬ 
proach a city on land: the tops of the towers anil the 
spires of the churches ore seen before buildings of less 
altitude rise into sight. Put, strictly speaking, tlio 
true form of the Earth is that of an oblate spheroid, 
that is, the shape of a sphere Ilnttencd at the poles. 
(See Dbosxr.) Tlio proportion between the diameter 
of the Earth at the equator and the distance from 
polo to pole, has been staled to bo as SIX) to SIX). 
Taking, then, the cireumfereneo at the equator to bo 
81,000 geographical miles, or 2t,87t> English nules, 
reckoning tIU l English miles to ho equal to a degree, 
or (HTgeographioal miles, we ilnd the equatorial diame¬ 
ter to be very nearly C.875‘6 geographical miles, or 
THIS’S English miles, mid tho polar diameter to be 
fl,862'B geographical miles, or 7,8(U-p English miles. 
The surface of the Earth may lio estimated at about 
150,000,000 geographical square miles, or nearly 
800,000,000 English square miles. That the distance 
from the Earth's centre to the poles is less than it 
is from the samo point to nnv part of tlio equator has 
been proved hy actual measurement of ares of the 
meridian at various places, which shows that tho 
length of tlio degree of latitude increases ns we 
approach the poles, which would not lie the case if the 
Earth were exactly spherical, instead of becoming 
flattened towards those regions. The motion of a 
pendulum, also, is accelerated the nearer it is brought 
to the poles, which shows that tho force of gravity 
increases as we approach the poles, and that the dis¬ 
tance from t.ho Earth's centre must consequently ho 
less. Tho density, or specific gravity, of the Earth is 
as 5"ftii when compared with the density of an equal 
bulk of water; that is to say, if we could compare 
the Weight of tlio Earth and tl'uit of a sphere of water 
exactly the same bine, the weight of the Earth would 
be 5-0(1 times as nmch ns that of the water. This was 
supposed to be the case bv Newton, and his supposi¬ 
tion has been confirmed by an experiment known as 
Cavendish’s experiment, by which tho attractive force 
of lead on balls suspended by menus of a torsion pen¬ 
dulum is ascertained. When this is known, it is easily 
determined what (he attractive force of a mass of lend 
as large us the globe would lie, and tin the attractive 
force of the Earth is known, its mean density can thou 
bo compared with that of lead. The earth moves in 
Its orbit from east to west; it performs its annual 
revqMjfon in rather more than 8(>ui days, as lins 
been yh»ndy said; and its diurnal revolution about its 
own Mtis, in aline passing through tho poles, is effected 
in 28 hours, 50 minutes, 4 seconds. Tts orbit round 
the Sun is elliptic, but nearly approaches the form of 
• circle. When at. its perihelion, it. is 01,000,000 miles 
from the Sun, and at. its aphelion, about 00,000,000 
Earth moves through space at tho rnto 
*’*. 1® ■*lesin a reread, and trarcls over a distance 
or 1,6U,«00 nules per day, or neatly 000,000,000 of 
miles m the course of the year. The velocity of the 
Earth a notation about its axis varies from ft at the 
poles to about 1,520 feet per second at the equator. 
The Earth’s axis has an inclination of 234 degrees to 
toe plane of its orbit: from this arise the phenomena 
«the,seasons, and the variation in the length or day 
*»d night «* variolic periods of the yeaT. (See Cw- 
I)aT, Niast, Suiosi, kc.) Tho temperature 
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of the Earth varies at the Earth's surface at different 
times from different causes. (See Dew, Meteoeo- 
LOOT, Tbkpbiiatubb.) As we descend below tho 
surface, as in the sliafl of a coal-mine for example, 
the heat is found to increase to tho extent of 1° Fah¬ 
renheit for every 15 or 20yards; but it is not at all 
certain that this would bo found to be a fixed law, 
and that the lieut would increase in this ratio as wo 
approached the centre of tho Earth, if it were pos¬ 
sible to do so. 

Eastuekwaee, erth'-cn-vmr (Ang.-Snx.l, tho ge¬ 
neral name given to all utemils made of clay, which 
may be divided into three classes j—first, pottery, 
consisting of jugs and puns of a coarse description, 
red and brown m colour, that are made of a common 
kind of clay; secondly, porcelain, or vessels made of a 
very flno clay, with which a preparation of flint is 
mingled that fuses when the article is subjected to 
great heat and amalgamates with tho clay, which will 
not melt, rendering the vessel semi-transparent (see 
1’oncittAiN) ; and thirdly, the ordinary household 
ware, made of various kinds of clay that burn white, 
which difl'ers from porcelain in being completely 
opaque, and to which 'he term eartheuwRre is more 
properly applied and nited. The clay that is prin¬ 
cipally used in the St wdshire potteries comes from 
Dorsetshire and Dev nidiiro. The liner clay used in 
tlio mnmifuettirn of porcelain, and known ns China 
stone, ('Inuit clay, avid kaolin, is found in Cornwall, 
principally in the neighbourhood of St. Austell. It 
consists chiefly of disintegrated granite; but the chief 
excellence of ibis, ns well us of tho Devon and Dorset 
rlnys, consists in its freedom from any impregnation of 
iron. To obtain tho soft rlav, largo square pits aro 
sunk in the earth, under which it has been ascertained 
by lint-mg that a stratum of eluy lies. The sidps of the 
pit are kept from falling in by n sheeting of boards and 
faggots, sustained by transverse beams running from 
side to aide, tier after tier, so that tho interior looka 
like a network of wood. The clay is cut in rough 
cubes measuring about eight or nine inches every way; 
these blocks aro then taken to the drying-yard, where 
they are stacked in largo sheds, ana allowed to dry 
before being removpd to be shipped for the Potteries. 
Tho China stone of Cornwall is hard enough to ho 
regularly quarried. Tho process of making earthen- 
wnro at the Potteries is as IoIIowh Tho clay ia mixed 
with water, generally by means of machinery, until it 
assumes tho consistency nnd appearance of cream; it 
is then filtered through* thus sieves until the mixture is 
perfectly free from the presence of any gritty matter. In 
t lie menu time flints have been heated to redness and cal¬ 
cined bv being thrown into cold water, after which they 
are broken and ground to a flue pulp by the addition 
of some water. Tlio cloy and flint thus prepared aro 
mixed together in the proportion of three or four parts 
of tho former to one of the latter, and worked into u 
kind of paste, from which the greater part of tho 
water is carefully evaporated m a kiln, the mixture 
being frequently turned over, that it may be of the 
same consistency and attain the same degree of dryness 
in all parts. After this it is beaten and mixed until tho 
whole mass is thoroughly incorporated. The mixture, 
which is now called “ slip,” is next allowed to ripen 
by lying together untouched for some time beforo it is 
used. When the potter requires it, for tho construction 
of any vessel, a piece of tho stiff paste is taken and 
kneaded, and then brought into the desired shape by 
an operation called “ throwing,” by which the lump, 
after being placed on the potter’s lathe, is modelled by 
the manipulation of the lingers and the aid of some 
simple wooden tools. It is then allowed to dry, which 
brings the clay into a harder and firmer state; audit 
is subsequently fashioned and smoothed in a turning- 
Intlie, after which spouts or handles are added, if neces¬ 
sary. Ornamental bandies and spouts are made by 
casting or pressing the eluy in a mould; bat ordinary 
handles are made by forcing the material through metal 
pipes, from which it issues m the form of a thick ribbon 
or flattened cylinder, which are cut into pieces of the 
required length, and bent into the necessary shape. 
The portions thus made are joined to the main part of 
the vessel bv a little slip in. a moist state, which soon 
hardens. Flates, dishes, and all flat shallow vessels, 
are made in moulds, whioh are placed on an Upright 
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spindle in the lathe. The rest of the process is similar 
to that of throwing. The pieces are then placed in 
boxes made of fireclay, called " scgpars," and baked 
in a kiln for about forty-eight hours, a gentle hent 
being applied at first, which is gradually increased in 
intensity until it becomes very groat. After baking, 
the ware is called biscuit, and it is then ready for the 
final processes of colouring or printing, and glazing. 
Tainting in various colours is confined entirely to 
porcelain and the better and more expensive kinds of 
earthenware. The common yellow wsro is ornamented 
with rings, spots, and wavy stripes of blue and while, 
by allowing colouring matter to fall on them from per* 
located funnel-shaped vessels while the article is re¬ 
volving on the latlie. The coarse blue pattern resem¬ 
bling sea-weed is produced by striking n brush charged 
with colour snuutly against the vessel. When the 
ware is printed, the put tern is first engraved on copper¬ 
plates, from which impressions nro taken on very thin 
paper in the desired colour, mired with linseed-oil. 
The paper is laid on the ware while the impression is 
still wet, und Iho colour is transferred to its nurture bv 
rubbing the back of the paper lightly with a piece of 
cloth rolled tightly together. Tin* paper is removed 
by soaking the article in water for a short lime, utter 
which the paper readily cornea nivuy, leaving the pat¬ 
tern printed in colour on the ware. The lust process 
is that nf glazing, the glazing matter for common ware 
being mailt* of a mixture of litharge and calcined 11ml, 
and the better sorts, of a compound ol lead, flint, glass, 
mid salt reduced to a state resembling thin cream. 
Alter the ware 1ms been dipped in tins mixture, and 
wetred thoroughly nil over, the articles arc again placed 
in the beggars, and subjected to heat just strong enough to 
fuse the glaze, which produces the smooth, transparent, 
polished coating with which our various household 
utensils in earthenware are covered, and without which 
they would be rough to the touch, anil liable to absorb 
oil and greasy matter, sotbnt it would be consequently 
impossible, or at least a matter of difficulty, to keep 
them in o state of cleanliness. An hr-loncal sketch ol 
the riso and progress of tho potter's art, and the beat 
and most lvmurliubk* kinds of earthenware that have 
been produced ut various periods, will lie found else- 
where. (At Pom it's Akt; Majolica, 1’aI.i.s.sv, and 
WsDGEWOOD Wake.) It is only necessary to ulmeri<: 
here, that although we mny be surp iwd by China ami 
other nations iti the production ot the more beautiful 
sorts of porcelain, vet tho solidity, strength, re- istauec 
to the tuition of fire, and the cheapness of English 
earthenware, have rendered it nn artiele of i onnm-rcc 
that is exported to cicry part of the world, and is pur¬ 
chased in preferenco to liiut produced m any other 
country. 

Eaiitii notrsrs, recesses in tho earth, so called in 
Scotland, which seem to have been small natural 
caverns, or artificial chambers hollowed out to serve 
ns a hiding-place iu time of war lor men and property, 
or as storehouses for corn r.nd provisions for the 
winter. They arc generally long and narrow in form, 
the largest being about In feet wide, flu feet long, and 
fi or 7 feet high. The sides arc formed by a w all of 
rough stones, and the earth above is sustained liy a 
ceiling of undressed slates or flag-stones, the ends ol 
which arc supported on the side walls. The entrance 
is small and near the top, and constructed in such a 
manner that it could be easily masked if necessary. 
When the floor was wide, t he walls were brought closer 
together at thb t >n, by allowing each tier of atones to 
project beyond this one below it, until tho interior 
assumed somewhat of the form of a vaulted passage. 
They aro not far below the surface of the earth, and 
are generally found in dry situations in the side of a 
hill or rising ground. Remains of various kinds have 
been found within them, which shows that they were 
used as temporary retreats, if not us permanent places 
of abode. Occasionally two or more chambers are 
found communicating by a small passage. These 
curious underground chambers are sometimes called 
Ticts’ houses. 

Earthquake, erfh'-Jettailc (Sax. eieactaa, to trem¬ 
ble), a term applied to any shaking or tremor of the 
outer surface or Bolid crust of the globe. No part of 
the earth is free from them. They are, however, most 
prevalent in the neighbourhood of volcanoes, and their 
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frequency and violence seem to be connected with the 
intensity end activity of the volcanoes near them. 
Nearly all volcanic phenomena aro accompanied by 
trembling and ehakin g of the earth iu the adjacent din* 
tricts. On muny occasions they precede volcanicerup- 
lions, and cease at soon as the eruption takes piece. It 
is singular, however, that the most severe earthquakes 
take place in regions fur remote from volcanoes; and 
districts in which there nro the remains of extiaot vol¬ 
canoes arc not morr liable to earthquakes than other 
places. Egypt lias been more exempt than, perhaps, 
any other country ; but an earthquake occurred there 
m 17-JO A.n. They sometimes happen in the middle 
of the ocean, and cases lmve occurred where volcanic 
islands hove been thrown up, and afterwards have 
disappeared. It has been ealeulnted that not IMS 
tlinn twelve or tliirlecu earthquakes, destroyingboth 
life and property, happen eiery year. When they 
occur severely, there is, flrst, a trembling) then a 
severe shock, or a succession of ahocks; then a trem¬ 
bling again, which gradually dies away. The most 
violent shocks are iuhtantuneons, and there arc seldom 
nioip than throe or tour. When there is more than 
ono violent shoe!;, there are smaller shocks or trem¬ 
blings between. Eonicltines whole cities have been 
d-stroved by an earthquake, and sometimes Jbr*- 
tile districts, with all their fruits and produce, have 
been laid vviv-te. At the great earthquake of Lisbon, 
no,Out) human beings perished ; and in Calabria, at the 
end of Inst century, -hi,out) persons lost their lives in a 
umiliir manner. It 1ms been calculated that at lead! 
thirteen millions of the human race have thus been 
destroyed. Vi hen an earthquake occurs, observers 
stn to that tlie shock has at flrst n distinct vertical 
direction, ruining from below upwards, but afterwards 
the direction of the motion becomes gradually mote 
horizontal, till it ceases. This motion is evidently 
caused by an earth-wavo, or undulation of the solid 
crust of tlio earth. In I ho case of tho earthquake at 
Lisbon, before mentioned, the course of this ware was 
roughly ealenlaled. It must liavo moved very rapidly, 
not testing n r nny point more than a second of time. The 
extent of urea over which its influence was felt was veiy 

5 treat. To the north, it was I ell on tlie southern shores of 
•"iiilnml. Mid innards the west, beyond tho Ht. Lawrence 
in r.nnada, and also in the West-lridin islands. The 
whole area nflected could not have been lest thttt 
7,flint,mm miles! Tho raising of the earth over such a 
vast sin face of course nlleeti d tlie sea; and the wave 
limn formed nttuim-d a height of sixty feet at Cadis, 
piee-ing far beyond tho oruinury limits of the tide. 
There aro a great iiuinbi r of theories propounded is 
order to account for enrlliqmikes; bat they all agree 
m ♦racing them back b fnNinu; agency. The starting- 
point of nil is the acknowledgment of’the existence of 
a molten fluid mass in the interior of the earth. The 
generation of immense volume* of elastic gases under 
the liiQiiouecof tlie beat of this mass, would necessarily 
remit m an explosion, which would account for many 
of the earthquakes which occur. At a meeting of the 
linti.-h Association, J>lr. Mallet proposed an ingeuiona 
theory. Assuming that the lines or centres of volcanio 
action are not lar removed frenri tlie sea, be argued. Unit 
when an eruption takes place under the surface of the 
water, an opening or fissure results. Through this the 
water «'mill descend to tlie central Are. Arriving then, 
it would take the splmroidul form until tbe surface with 
which it was in contact was cooled, when an explosion 
would take place amply sufficient to causa aa earth¬ 
quake. The latest theory of earthquakes is that of 
the brothers lingers, who state that tile producing 
cause is an actual pulsation of tlie molten fluid mass in 
the interior of the earth. Ttiii pulsation is carried 
forward in tho shape of great waves, frpm large rup¬ 
tures caused by tbe tension of elastio matter, bearing 
along, or floating, aa it were, tW rooky crust of the 
earth above. The itructure of certain mountains cow- 
firms this theory in a very remarkable manner. The 
history and occurrence of earthquakes in bygone agee 
is of great interest to the geologist. They seem to 
have occurred at all times, and to have altered tit# 
surface of the globe in all parte, forming new lakes and 
river-courses, and sweeping away old ones; changing 
lulls into valleys, and raising ridges of mountains out 
of level plains. The mysterious nature of earthquakes 
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It an incentive to their study; but every attempt at farmers to the 'working down' of the materials in 
explaining timir origin must be, at the best, theo- question, is really due to rite action of the earth-worms, 
reticnl. appears from tno fact that in the soil thus formed 

Ksnrn's Cbtiot. (See Onoioov.) largo numbers of worm-casts may bo distinguished. 

V.unfits (in Chem.).- The earths proper ore ten in These are produced by the digestive process of the 

number,_alumina, gluntna, giconia, thorina, vltria, worms, which tako into their intestinal canal a large 

orhia, terbio, tori a, lantimia, didymia. They are dis- quantity of the soil, through which they burrow, ex¬ 
tinguished by being soluble in water, but dissolve in tract from it the greater part of the vegetable mat- 
caustic alkalies and their carbonates. They aro all ter it may eoutain, and eject the rest in a finely di¬ 
oxides of metals which do not deeomposo water, vided condition. In this manner a field manured 
Many of them havo been but imperfectly examined, with marl has been covered in the course of eighty 
owing to their extreme rarity. Alumina, a constituent years with a bed of earth averaging thirteen inches 
of sll clays, and glneina, found in the emerald, are the in thickness.” Besides their usefulness in the man- 
most important. Alumina, by its isomorphism with ner above described, the earth-worms are of impor- 
■osquiuxidn of iron and other peculiarities, connects Unco ns food for birds, fish, &c. Their value as bait 
the earths with the oxides nf the heavy metals. for fishes is well known to evey angler. Tho power of 

Eaktiih, AuK,vT.mn. (See At.kai.iwi! Kautiis.) reproducing parts after mutilation is vory great in 
Eakth-wokkh. id Mil.,uitrenehnieuta hastily thrown this animal, as m tho whole of the order. It is gene- 
up eonsisting chiefly of a rampart and ditch, and rally supposed that tho earth-worm may bo propa- 
ser’ving as temporarv'liiiea of defence. At the siege of gated by division ; but this scarcely appears to be tho 
Sebastopol, the southern side of the city was mainly case. It is said, however, that if it be divided across 
defended by earth-works of great extent, size, and tho middle, the part bearing the head will develop a 
strength ; and from tins eirnumstimco it is now eon- new tail, although the tail will noon dio; and that if 
sidered that works of this kind aro ns serviceable as the head be cut off, the body will form a new head; 
those of atone for permanent defences, and here tho but it appears that b h portions never survive tho 
double merit of being less dangerous to the defenders, mutilation. 

since no splinters of stone can lly about, us is generally li vsi-.t,, c'-zl (Ger. e f, an ass), n frame on which a 
the ease when a block of granite is si ruck bv a can- painter supports the . i.uvas ou which he is working, 
non-hall, ami more easily repaired. It is not, however, in a slightly slanting position. It consists of three* 
likely that earth-works will supersede ramparts of long legs connected by tiinges at tho top, which extend 
stone against, the heavy artillery that is now coming ami form a tripod. ITnles are bored in the faces of 
into use, but that our stone walls, like the sides of our the two legs against which the painting rests, in which 
vessels, must b« rendered better able to rrsi-t the p-gs are man led, which support the picture, nmlaf- 
«■ heavy brunt of cannon-bull’ 1 by being coated nub lord the menus of riming or lowering it to tbolieiglit ami 
armour-plates of iron. I'ootiou that may be desired, liie.-l pictures, among 

Eaktu-wouu (Ang.-Sax.) ( Limbrien* , r.inn.), a painters, are the smaller pieces which are painted on 
well-known annelide. Its outward appearance is a the easel, as drlinguished from those which are drawn 
body composed of numerous narrow rings rl,-<e!v upon walls, ceilings, Ac. 

approximated to each other; the colour ot tho body KA'-r, erst (Ha e,nt, Ger. o*/). Urn quarter of tlio 
is reddish, or purplish; of a cylindrical form, some, heavens or point of the horizon where the sun rises at 
what pointed at the anterior extremity, and usually a the equinoxes iu March and September. When wo 
little flattened at 1 he tail. Tt is without the organs of are linking towards tho north, tho east is on our right 
sight. The organs of motion consist of a double row of hand and the west is on our left ; and vice rend when 
bristles running down the lower surface of the body, when we look towards the south. The east may be 
ami which are capable of being withdrawn uitliin pretty nearly determined, and from that the other 
•mall hollows when not iu u*e. The mouth i* uiianiied, points ot the compass, by calling to retnombrnnee tho 
anil the intestine runs straight through the body. The point of the lioiison m winch (ho sunrises, making duo 
vascular system consists ol two longitudinal vessels allowance for tho lime of year; and if we aro near a 
running along the ventral and dorsal regions of the church it is still easier, as it is a fixed rule to build a 
body, and united by numerous branches. Tho blood church in Ruoh a manner that the chancel and commu- 
is red. Tiike the leeches, this worm is furnished with liion-l able is at the cast end of tho building, or points 
ciliated canals, which have been supposed to servo as directly towards the cast. 

organs of respiration; but their real destination ap- Kvarun, eeel'-cr (Sax. eos/re), a fenxt held by tho 
pears-to bo still uncertain. As far as relates to it* Chris!i.iurimrrh in commemoration of tiicresurrection 
appenrnneo above the ground, tlio earth-worm uriv be of one S ivimir. It is a movable feast, occurring at any 
regarded ns a nocturnal unimnl. In tho night mid at .into between March "1 and April 2,1; and by it tho 
early morning, hundreds may bo seen in localities other movable feasts throughout tlio ecclesiastical year 
where, during the daytime, not one is to be seen, are regulated. It is held about, tho same time as the 
They are of immense utility in improving the soil. Jewish Passover, or Paschal feast, although it very 
The organs of the earth-worm’s locomotion prevent its seldom happens that tho Christian and Jewish festivals 
moving backwards, whilst tho expansion of the rings, are observed on the same day. In the Greek and Latin 
as it contracts the anterior segments ami draws lorward churches Easier is Btill called Pascha, from the Jewish 
the hinder parts, widens a passage for it through the name for the feast of the Passover. The term Easter 
earth, whose particles were close together before, has been derived from various sources j some taking it, 
They arc thus, in their multitudes, of incalculable utility from the Saxon offer, ■ to rise,' and others from tho 
in constantly loosening and stirring the soil, and name of a heathen goddess, Eustre or Ostara, w hose 
.accumulating on the surface those little hillocks «>( rites the Saxons wore accustomed to celebrate at this 
’earth known ns ‘‘worm-easts.” On this subject Mr. time of the year, and ou account of which the mouth 
Charles Darwin, who seems to havo given it long and of April was styled Eostermonalh in their calendar, 
•arefnl attention, remarks: “The burrowing of earth- It was aporind of rejoicing with them, on account of 
worms is a process exceedingly useful to the gardener the return of spring and the renewal of vegetation; 
anil agriculturist; and these annuals aro far more liene- and the name and tho accompanying simpleceremimies 
Ariel to man in this way than they are injurious by that attended tho festival, such' as lighting fires, Ac., 
devouring the vegetables set in the soil. They give were easily udoplrd by the Christian church in Britain, 
a kind of lmder-tdlagn to tho land, performing the which taught that it was to ho observed as a season of 
tamo below ground that the spado does uhove the rejoicing, as it was held iu commemoration of tho 
garden, and the plough for amble land; and loosening resurrection of our Saviour. In the early church thi3 
file earth so ns to render it permcuhlo to sir and festival lasted for some days, and catechumens woro 
water. It has been shown, too, that they will even theu usually admitted to the rite of baptism. At 
add to the depth of soil: covering barren tracts with present its celebration is confined in the Church of 
a layer of productive mould. Thus, in fields which England to Eastcr-evo, Kaster Sunday, and the Mon- 
have been overspread with lime, burnt marl, orciiulers, day and Tuesday in Easter week. In tho Human 
these substances are in time covered with finely di- Catholic church it is a time of enjoyment, because the 
vided Soil well adapted to xhe support of vegetation, restrictions imposed during the preceding period of 
That this result, which is commonly attributed by the Lent are no longer to be observed. Coloured eggs ase 
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commonly interchanged in families and among friends 
in Husain and all countries in which the Greek faith is 
established. There were many popular observances 
of Easter in various parts of England; such as eating 
1 ansy cakes and puddings; bat these have fallen into 
disuse, although many still make a practice of wearing 
some up vrarticle of dress for the first time on Easter 
Sunday, alleging that it is unlucky not to do so. In 
determining the day ou which Easter is to bo held, the 
council of .Nice, in 32.7, decided that it was to be cele¬ 
brated on the Sunday following llie lltli day of the 
first mouth of the Jewish year, on which the I.atin or 
Western church had been accustomed to hold it; mid 
on the introduction of the Gregorian eolemlar, u luldo 
was eonslrut led, hosed on the Metonic- eyrie, by which 
Easter was to bo found, and which the Church of Eng¬ 
land still uses. In the Hook of Common Timer, we 
tire told that “ Batter Day is always the Firm Sunday 
after the Full Moon, which happens upon or nest 
idler the Twenty-first I)nv of Jlureh: and if the Full 
Moon happens on a Sunday, Ranter Day is the Sunday 
after.*' Now llio moon above alluded to is not the 
moon of the heavens or the mean moon of tha 
astronomers, but un imaginary moon, (lie movements 
of which follow the movements of the real moon by tm 
intern nl of ft (lay or tw o. Therefore, w lo u" full moon " 
is spoken of in the directions regarding Kinder given 
above, we are not to take it us the time when the moon 
is at, the full in the heavens about this period, but the 
lflh day of the. imaginary moon of the culcndur, which 
fulls upon or next after March 21 in any year. To 
find this lltli day, or “full muon,” of the c:ib-ininr, 
mid consequently Easler-dny, we must have recourse 
to tho table below, tuken from tlm J’ruycr Hook. 
Having found the golden number for the year (sen 
fiOLDiisr Numiikh), look for it in llm first column of 
the table; and tlm date which is in a line with it in the 
second column, is the day of the full moon of the 
calendar. Next find tho .Sunday or Dominical letter 
for the year (tern Dominic.u, Lkttj-.ii), and the date 
which is opposite the first occurrence of the Sun,lay 
letter in tho third column, reckoning in nil eases from 
that letter in tho column which is in n line with the 
date of the lull moon already found, will give the day 
of the mouth on which Easier Sunday fulls, if the 
Sunday letter is the sumo us tliut which is in a line with 
the duto of tho full moon, as it happened in IsiJJ, 
Easier Sunday will he seven davs alter, as tho coin¬ 
cidence of the Sunday letter and tho date of the full 
moon in the srnue line i lions that tho full moon of the 
calendar fails on a Sunday. 
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Toexplain the manner in which the above table is used, 
let it do required to find Easter Sunduv for IfiOd. For 
this year tho golden number is 2. The date in the 
second column, opposite the number 2, is April2; this, 
then, is the day on which tho moon of tho calendar ia 
supposed to bo full. The Sunday letter for the year 
is D. Beckoning, then, from A, the letter in a line 
with the date of full moon, we proceed down the column 
until wo come to D for the first time, in a line with 


Ebb 


which we find April S in the second column, the day 
on which Easter falls for the year in question. The 
above table is available in finding Easter for any year 
from 17(H) to 1699 inclusive. To make it available for 
any year between ltitH) and 2199 inclusive, every num¬ 
ber in the column of golden numbers must be shifted 
into the lino immediately below it, except 17 and 6, 
which remain where they now are.—Kef. Cbrnnonfow to 
British Almanac, 1H10; Bug. Eye,—-Arts andncicnocs. 

Kakteu Offkruvgn, or Eastkr Dubs, are small 
Bums commonly pant by each person when lie receives 
tho Lord’s supper nt Easter to the clergyman. They 
are generally twopence from every communicant, and 
urc due of common right, and not by custom only. 

East-Inhuk Anitr.— As the possessions of the 
East-India Company increased iu India, it was found 
neeessurv to rinse anil mauitnin a body of troops to 
enable tho Company to preservo its own by force of 
arms. At. first a few Europeans, mostly men of des¬ 
perate fortunes, under tho command of some adven- 
turerns reek leas bh themselves, garrisoned the forts that 
were creeled ior the protection of the merchants'-fito- 
tories; but ere one hundred and fifty years had elapsed 
from the date of the grunt of the first charter, these little 
bands of men had grown into regiments and armies, 
amt the Company hub actively engaged in oavrying on 
wars with the French aud many of the native princes. 
Liberal pur, amplu furloughs, aiid pensions after serving 
for ft certain period, formed attractions which brought 
the unlives to the (’mnpuny's standard. A system of 
orgniii/almn was introduced, a low regiments of Euro- 
penns were enrolled uiid dispersed among the native 
f, trees ; ami in ls.17, at the commencement of the 
Indian mutiny, tho armies of tho three presidencies,— 
Ileiigiil, Madras, and Bombay, amounted to abont 
210,000 troops of ail arms of the service, including 
in.DUO European troops in tho Company’s pay and 
about 21,000 of the queen's troops, who were also paid 
by tho Company whilo m India. Besides these, there 
ue-e largo contingents furnished and maintained by 
(lie native princes under British protection. Since tho 
(lose of the mutiny, the power of the Company has 
pn-seii into llm hands of tlm Crown, and the European 
pm lion of the Oompnny'n troops has hern amalgamated 
w ith tiie British army. (A><? Amir.) The nativepor- 
limi bus been entirely reorganised, and is quite as nu¬ 
merous as it was before tho commencement of the 
mu break, but perhaps more effieu nt and more under 
the control of its ofiieers. 

Hah un CoLodHii, o-dc(r)-ko-limt' (Fr., Cologne- 
water), a perfumed spirit, originally manufactured at 
ihe. town of Cologne, in France, and generally Used as 
a perfume, although several imaginary medical virtues 
iu popular belie! uit* attached to it. 

Kavi'h, revs (Sin. yfts), in A roll., that portion of tho 
roof winch projpets out and beyond the face of a wall, 
to carry off the rain and prevent it from trickling down 
its nirfiien and rendering it damp. 

Kavisiiiiop, eerr'-drop (Lut. ttilliniilium), is the 
water which drops from the eaves or roof of a uoMing, 
or the space lett outside the walls of a house for the 
rain water to escape. Among the Koinans, unless a 
man had a servitude of ttUlic^ilmm over his neighbour’s 
property, he was obliged to keep at a certain distance 
within lus own in building; for no one was obliged to 
receive on Ilia own property the water whiah fell from 
Ins neighbour’s house. Laws t v the same effect exist 
in most modern countries. The space is comiHtnly 
regulated by usage, and may be usually from a foot to 
a tool and a halt on the several properties; bat a pro¬ 
prietor may build as near his own boundary as ho 
pleases, provided tho ruin descending from the roof fall 
within his own property, because in this way he it only 
making a nutural use of what belongs to himself, with¬ 
out encroaching on his neighbour’s property, 

EAViis-DaorriiBS (Ang.-Kax.), in Law, are such as 
listen under walls or windows, or tho eaves of houses, 
to hearken after discourse, and thereupon to frame 
slanderous or mischievous tales. Much persona are 
regarded os a common nuisance, and mav be indicted 
at the quarter sessions, and punished by fine, and 
obliged to find sureties for their good behaviour. 

Ebb, tb (Sax. ebb*), the reflux or return of the tide 
towards the sea after high water) opposed to flood, or 
flowing. , 
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Ksesxoim, «4 •en-iU'-ie-e (from Arab, abnoua, Lat. 
ebtniu, 8p. ebano, ebony), in Hot., tho Ebony f*m., 
n not. ora. of dicotyledonous plants, in the sub-class 
CorolUfiara, consisting of about 1(31) species, mostly 
native* of tropical India. Character .—Trees or shrubs 
with alternate, entire ooriaceous leaves, without eti- 

J iulcs. Flowers, polygamous; calyx 1)—/-parted, in¬ 
ferior, persistent; corolla IJ—7-narlcd; stamons equal 
in number to tho divisions of the corolla, or twice, or 
four times as many, and attached to the corolla, or 
hypogynous j anthers 2-cellod, inlrorse, opening longi¬ 
tudinally ; ovary II—12-eelled, each cell with one or two 
ovules suspended from the apex ; stylo usually haring 
as many divisions as there are cells to the ovary. Fruit 
fleshy; Herds large, ulliummous. .Many of the Jibena- 
oea aro remarkable for the hardness of their limber, 
which is known under tho names of ebony and iron- 
wood. Many species liavo edible fruits, and some have 
astringent barks. {Si r ilrnsrsnos.) 

EniOMtrr.8, eh'-o-o-niltta ( lleb. ebion, poor, low; used 
by the Jews at a term of contempt), a sect of Jews 
who professed Christianity (o a certain extent, and 
teem to Imre consisted of two diU'cront classes, the 
first of which was to be found in tho Holy Land in tho 
1st and 2nd centuries of tho Christian era; while tho 
second existed in Syria, especially in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Hermit, at the latter end of tho lib century 
anil the beginning of tlio &lh. The onrly libiomfes 
denied the divinity of our Saviour, believing him to bo 
a mere mau, the'sou of Joseph and Maiy, hut consi¬ 
dering him to he the Messiah, allowing the truth of his 
resurrection from the dead, ami looking lor his second 
coming to restore tho Jewish kingdom upon earth to a 
roster state of splendour and power than it had ever 
afore enjoyed. They seem to have been a moral seel, 
adhering to tho Mosaic law. They acknowledged the 
Gospel of St. Matthew only, lint struck out all parts 
which related to the divinity of our Saviour. Vim 
later Ebiomtus were distinguished from these hv allow¬ 
ing tho supernatural birth of our Saviour, nil hough 
they did not believe in his pro-existence as tho second 
person of the Trinity. They also used the Gospel of 
Sfc Matthew, hut rep-elod tho Acts of the Apostles and 1 
tho Epistles of St. Paul. 

KnofUTE, rb'-o-mte (bat. r.Viim, cbonv), risolidnueo 
produced when caoutchouc is mixed with irum two to 
%en per eetit. of sulphur, and raised to a temperature 
of 270’ to 200°. Tho caoutchouc undergoes a change, 
it acquires new characters, its elasticity is increased, 
audit becomes more equable. The ordinary solvents 
do not alfeut, nor docs cold or heat alter, its general 
conditions. (See Vi i.o.vkiti;.) 

Emirfr. {See Diosnuos, Lnujricr.n ) 

EiU’bLirtOtr, rb-ul-lmW-uu (Lit. rhnUi/io, n bubbling 
np), tlio bubbling agitation of 1 quids alter they have 
been heated to their boiling-point» (which see)'. On 
gradually heatin'* water iu a glass flask by menus of a 
spirit-lamp, we first observe tho formation of minute 
air-bubbles, which dart through tho liquid with great 
rapidity. As the temperature increases, tlmse givo 
place to larger hubbies, consisting of steam, which arc 
formed at the bottom of tho vessel, niul vvhieh rise a 
little way in tho liquid and then contract and d’s- 
•ppeor, producing a lussing or simmering sound, lint, 
an the heating goes on, these steam-bubbles rise lrgher 
and higher iu the liquid, until at lust they reEch the 
surface and escape, when tho liquid is said to he in a 
sti^p ot ebullition. The temperuturo at which the ebul- 
>'?i U °* '* **‘l u 'd takes place varies with the pressure 
ol the atmosphere. IVhea tlio barometer stands at 
i- r * ,t ’K' ,lS ll> bubble at the temperature 

it -l-l'iihr,, heciiu-H at this temperature the elastic 
torce of »AS’’Vnafi 'i) support thirty inches of mercury, 

1 devouring tlie tV u ‘ hoi'tiles acquire tho power o( 
a kind of under-!, 1 ’ 11 ' lace of tho heated liquid, 
same below gren' 'on (tir. eibaPo, least out, ex- 
garden, and the iih l'hinl * belonging to tho nat. ord. 
tlio earth so ns fecies £.•{/,'irMi«rni» is eoninioiily 
water. It has bcueuiuber. iroiu tlio fruit sepa- 
mld to the dept” ra ll * s,UJ h. and expelliug its seeds 
ft layer of prodt* ^'"leuee. It is a native of the 
have been iwwopra** cultivated in lingUml. The 
these substances s*’". 1 the> juice of tho fruit, when 
Tided toil well adrntg call.-, I elaterium, or extract 
That this result, w l po"j*rlul in drog.vgue cathartic. 


_ Ecohymosis _ 

It is given when pure in doses of from Ath to -JtU of a 
grain. In improper doses it is an irritant poison. 
Bluterinin owes us properties to a bitter principle, 
named tltUcrin . - 

Eccs Homo, eV-ae ho'-mo (Lat., behold, the man), a 
term in Art applied to those pictures which represent 
Christ wearing the crown of thorns, and hound ready 
for execution. Some of the greatest painters liavo 
employed their highest efforts upon this subject. Tho 
ilnest Hcco Homo iu existeuee, without doubt, is that 
painted by Correggio, and now in t he National Gallery in 
London. In this niagniJiueut picture tho noble features 
of the countenance of Christ express the utmost pain 
without beiug disfigured l>y it. Tho Virgin Mary is 
also represented. Turn ting in tho arms of Mary Mag- 
dnlcne. Tlio elfect of tlio palo countenance of tho 
Virgin is enhanced by the contrast of tho dark bluo 
clunk, which is drawn over her bend like a veil. The 
picture has, however, suffered a little from cleaning 
and repairs. It is generally supposed to have been 
painted by Correggio at tho age of twenty-six. 

Ift'CEVTHic, ek-ten'-trik (Lat. ccrentrtcna, from ex, 
from, and centrum, centre), in Mavh., a sort of wheel, 
or revolving iliac, in which the axis, or eeutro of mo¬ 
tion, dues not coincide itli tho geometrical centre. 
There are a groat varie' >f eccentrics, and they are 
very useful in converti g one kind of motion into 
another. Uy this mean.-, conlinuons circular motion 
can ho converted into alternating or intermitting rec¬ 
tilinear motion, or into curvilinear,but not rotary mo¬ 
tion. Eccentrics maybe driven by straps or bauds; 
the hands, however, require to ho extremely elastie. at 
it is necessary to apply a stretching pulley or roller, 
which can he pro writ against tho strap by tho action 
of a w eight. Jiy this means a uniform degree of ten¬ 
sion is uU.lined. 

Ei’ca.v rsic CrnriB.—According to the Ptolemaic 
sysl-in of mUonomv, every heavenly body was flup- 
po-i d to mine round tlm earth, as tho cent'e of tho 
linnoiso, in a circular orbit, and at a uintorui rate of 
speed. When it was found, however, that the uppa- 
rent orbits of the heavenly bodies were not circular, 
and lli.it they moved through unequal spaces in equal 
limci, ihev-"aeeoinitcd for it hy supposing that tho 
iMi'tli was Minuted in a position vvliieh did not coincide 
will tho eeutro of the orbits of the bodies that vrero 
rev .living round it, and in this manner they attempted 
to veennedc tlm discrepancy between the apparent, mo¬ 
tion of the sun and planet s\iml the theory they had in- 
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I vented with regard to them. Thus if AB, 1?C, CD,DE, 
represent equal portions of the orbit of any heavenly 
| body moving in a circle, which portions arc traversed 
hv that body in equal periods of time, the motions 
which appear circular and uniform to an observer at 
X, the actual centro of its orbit, will not appear so 
to ou observer at V, because tho angles at x, which 
tho ores subtend, arc not equal, as is the ease with 
the angles at X, which aro subtended by the snmo 
arcs, and tho heavenly body will consequently appear 
to the observer nt Y to deBorilio equal spaces in un¬ 
equal limes, and vice vcrstl. The orbit of a revolution 
ot a heavenly body is therefore called an eccentric cir¬ 
cle iu tho Ptolemaic system, because the earth, round 
which it revolves, muat be considered to occupy a posi¬ 
tion that is out of, or removed from, its centre. 

Ecohijiosis, ck-ke-mo'-tia (Gr. ei, onto!'; chumoa, 
juice), iu Surg., is a discoloration of the skin, occa¬ 
sioned by the rupture of blood-vessels and extravasa¬ 
tion of blood, usually produced hy falls, blows, sprains, 
and tho like, ©no of the most common examples of 
ecchyinoai* is a black eve. In general, tho discolora¬ 
tion does not take place till some time alter tho eiprcct 
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of the injury; wd.it may usually bo much diminished 
by the speedy end continued application of cold wet 
doth* toThe part* 

Eccwnustx*, orTus Prsacheb, fk-klc-sa-Ht'-Uez, 
is the name ofouo .of the canonical boobs of tlic Old 
Toataiuent, placed after l’roverbs and before the Bong 
of Solomon. These nonius ore a t run "lotion of the 
Hebrew title Kohalath, the former of the two being 
adopted from the Greek Septtmgint. There is no room 
to doubt the canonicity of this book. It hnB occupied 
a place hi thd Jewish uitnou from the curliest times, 
and has been universally received by the Christian 
church. Prom some passages in tho Talmud, how¬ 
ever, some seem to have questioned the expediency of 
placing it among the Scriptures that were read pub¬ 
licly, on account of its containing " words tending to 
heresy” oud “words contradictory to each other.” 
According to trial it lo u, this was among tlin Scriptures 
which were not allowed to bo read by any one under 
tho age of thirty. Timorous questions have been 
started regarding tho authorship, date, design, and 
plan of this booh. Many critics contend that it could 
not have been written by Solomon, which is tho gene¬ 
rally received opinion, on account of numerous foreign 
una modern words that occur in it. In favour, how¬ 
ever, of the common opiuion, there i.i the unqnahlWI 
testimony of the book itself, the author speaking of 
himself as tho son of David, king of Israel, mid the 
greatest possessor of wealth and wisdom in Jcrusulcm. 
The long intercourse of Solomon, too, with tho repre- 
eentatives of foreign niit.ons, and his foreign wives, 
would necessarily Tend to the introduction of nume¬ 
rous foreign words and phrases in Ilia writings. The 
book is generally believed to Imre been written in his 
old age, nfler ho had experienced nil the pleasures mid 
follies of life, and was able to testily to their being ull 
vanity and vexation of spirit. Tho plan and scop? of 
the book are very obscure, and have given much trouble 
to commentator's. Some huve regarded it as a series 
of dialogues and disjointed nnrrntive", rival poems, 
literary discussions, ethical aphorisms, and unfinished 
practical essays. The most plausible ground for re¬ 
garding it as the work of a variety of authors arises 
from the frequency mid abruptness of its transitions 
and the opparenl want of any fixed plan. The great 
theme of tho book is tho vanity of nil earthly things 
and labours : with this it begins,‘and with this it closes. 
It is as fur removed as possible from the character of a 
formal treatise,—being the confessions of a man of 
wide experience, of his searched after troth and happi¬ 
ness, of his many disappointments, and of his ultimate 
success. According to Hr. Davidson, the contents tiro 
comprehended in four discourses. The first discourse 
is filled with melancholy, doubt, and dissatisfaction. 
The course of earthly things is unalterably fixed, and 
consequently all our cltorts to obtain happiness by tho 
acquisition of wisdom and the pursuit of plcnsurn arc 
unsatisfactory, leading to the conclusion that the object i 
of life ought to be the enjoyment of tho good things j 
that are within our reach (chap. i.,ii.). Tho second j 
discourse begins with a description of the absolute | 
dependence of man on a higher immutable Providence; j 
that the cheerful, undisturbed enjoyment of life comes 
from the hand of God: and that it is vanity to suppose | 
that man, though possi sing wisdom, can procure it by 
Ins own efforts, l'ot God, who lias connected every¬ 
thing with time and circumstance, disposes of events 
rightly and well,—this very limitation to man's effort 
being intended, for the purpose of teaching him to fear 
God (iii. 1—v. 19). Hut it is tho lot. of many men not, 
to enjoy the good tilings of life which they have ac- j 
quired; and this idea, which is started in the close of [ 
the second discourse, becomes the leading subject of j 
the third. Though the enjoyment of the possessions 
acquired through tho favour of CJod i" often thwarted, | 
man should endeavour to attain to the true and con- ■ 
tented experience of life by cheerfully using the earthly j 
things given him, exercising true wisdom, and avoiding 
tho folly which is so common (vi.—viii.l.j). Inthe 
fourth discourse, the mystery that it sometimes hap¬ 
pens to the righteous as to tho wicked, and the reverse, 
is taken up, and the conclusion arrived q£, that, since 
there is an overriding Providence whose trays wo can¬ 
not fathom, nothing remain" hut to direct the view to 
a righteous stute of retribution hereafter, eppiviug 
IT'J 
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wisdom and the fear of God to the satisfying of the 
spirit. ** Thus the true enjoyment of the goodthtute 
of this life it recommended In connection with and b 
subservience to the fear of God, whose judgment will 
hereafter clear up all seeming irregularities, and re¬ 
ward the works or men as they deserve.” 

PccLSStASirc, or Ecclksixsticai., ek~kla-z*-i»'-4ilB 
(Or. tkklatia, the church), denotes something below* 
ing to, or set apart for the ohuroh, in opposition to 
civil or secular, what pertains to the world. There ore 
ecclesiastical things mid persona; ecclesiastical law, 
jurisdiction, history, ceremonies, discipline, Ac. Hoots- 
siastical persons are those whose functions consist in 
performing tho service nnd maintaining the discipline 
of the church. 

ICcclkbiantical CojiwTssioiwus.—In 1835 certain 
royal commissions were issued, directing certain 
persons therciu named to consider the stata qf the 
several dioceses of England and Wales, with refer* 
enco to the amount of their revenues and the more 
equal distribution of the episcopal duties; and also 
the state of the cathedral nnd collegiate churches, with 
a view to tho suggestion of such improvements is might 
render them most conducive to the efficiency of the 
established church; nnd further, to devise the best 
mode of providing for the cure of souls, with special 
reference to the resilience of the rlergy in their bene¬ 
fices. These commissioners, comprising, among others, 
tho English archbishops and bishops nod the chief 
members of the government, recommended various 
improvements in our ecclesiastical system; in conse¬ 
quence of which act t! k 7 Will. IV. c. 77, won passed, 
forming certain prelates and laymen of distinction into 
a hotly corporate, under the tinmo of “Tho Ecclesi¬ 
astical Commissioners for England,” and empowering 
them (o mature uml submit to tho queen in council 
such plans as might bo liest adapted to giro effect to 
the recommendations of I lie commissioners. And it 
was enacted that such plans, when ratified by order in 
council, should have the force of law. The Ecclesi¬ 
astical Commissioners have made numerous Alteration* 
in our ecclesiastical eysi <-m, whieli have been embodied, 
in orders in council. Among these aro the ereofcion of 
the new secs of Kipon and Manchester, aud tho union 
of tho sees of Gloucester and Bristol; tho augmenta¬ 
tion of the revenues of tlio smaller liisbnpriaf from 
those of the larger, without prejudice to the right*of 
existing prelates; the suppression of numerous sine¬ 
cures; tho matting better provision for the cure of 
populous parishes; and such like. Tho corporation, 
as originally constituted, consisted of thirteen mem¬ 
bers ; of whom five were episcopal, viz., the two arch* 
hi,-bops and the bislio- ,ot London tx officio, and two 
other bishops nominated by tho crown; five ex officio 
members or the government; and three laymen, to be 
also appointed by tho crown. In DIO tho constitution 
of the board nas materially altered, and, besides the 
two archbishops ond tho five members of tho govern¬ 
ment , tho corporation was made to inducts alt tb* 
bishops of England und V nles, tbrea deans, Mid ! ‘ ‘ 
common law, equity, nnd ecclesiastical judges; togstT 
vvitb eight permanent lay commissioners, six of wh__ 
are in the appointment of the crown and two in that of 
the arclibiauop of Canterbury. In lu50, by 13 & Id 
Viet, c !H, authority was given to appoint another 
hoard ; viz., that of “ Tho Church Estates Commis¬ 
sioners," consisting of three members ip form the 
acting committee of the board, and to whom all matter* 
relative to the sale, purchase, management of lands, 
&«., ore intrusted, ana who are the responsible officer* 
of the commission. The first and second of these com¬ 
missioners are lay members of the ehnroh, appointed 
by her majesty by letters patent, during pleasure; the 
oilier Vicing appointed by the archbishop of Canterbury. 
Hive commissioners, two of whom must be Church 
Esint-s Commissioners, form a quorum of the general 
board; and in cases where the seal has to be affixed; 
two of the five must be members of the episcopal bench. 
The Church Estates Commissioners constitute, either 
par ae or in combination with two other members of 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners appointed under seal 
annually by the board, a committee called " The Estates 
Committee.” There are thus three boards, before one 
or other of which, according to the nstareof the ease, 
all matters must be brought for derision; -wi*., the 
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general board, the Estates Committee, nn«l the Church Echklok, eiK’-lon(g) (Fr. ichelle ,a ladder).—Bodies 
Estates Commissioner*. By 19 & 20 Viot. e. 65, all the of troops are said to be formed in echelon when the 
duties, powers, and authorities of the Church-building front of each body is in a line parallel to the fronts 
Commissioners are transferred to the Ecclesiastical of the remainder, but the body itself occupies a position 
Commissioners. By 13 3c 14 Viet. c. Ill, the commis- either to the rear of that wliieh is immediately on its 
sioners are required to lay an annual report before right, and in advance of that on its left, or vice vend, 
the secretory of state, to lie by him submitted to par- according as the movement which follows the formation 
liament, of all their proceedings for the current your, is to be to the right or left. Each body has its frontclear 
Ecclssiasticai, Corporations are corporations the of that which is in advance of it, so that the whole can 
members of ivhich ore spiritual persons. They are bp brought into the same alignment by marching for- 
either aggregate or sole; in tho former case being ward. It is used in attack and retreat, and especially 
composed of a number of persons, as the dean ami by cavalry in charging the enemy's troops. Tt is also 
chapter of a cathedral; in tho latter, consisting only an cosy and expeditious method of changing the front 
of one; os a bishop, rector, or vicar, lly the Taw of of a regimont drawn up in line and bringing it into • 
England evory holder of an ecclesiastical benefice is new position that is in an oblique direction to that 
regarded as a corporation, the temporalities of which which it lias just quitted. The most Bimple illustration 
fall to his successors and do not descend to bis heirs. of this formation is the zigzag outline presented by a 
Ecozesiakticai, Courts are courts in which tho flight of stairs or steps ; whence it derives its name. 
Archbishops and bishops adjudicate upon matters per- Echidna, or PoRCiiriNii Ant-ramr, e-lcid'-nd (Or.) 
taining to roligion ami the clergy. Although we have (Echidna hyetrix, Cuvier).—Of this fnmily there nra 
evidence that the higher orders of tho clergy assisted two species,— Echidna hystrix, peculiar to New South 
in the national councils in thn administration of ius- Wales, and Echulna setota, chiefly found in Van 
tiee under the Savon and Danish kings, yet it is clear Diemen’s Land. They are of tho same size, and. in 
that no separate ecclesiastical courts existed anterior general appearance, resemble the common hedgehog, 
to the Herman conquest. William [. gave forth a They affect lnlly count '“s, living in burrows, and 
charter, whereby it was enacted that no lay tribunal feeding on mRects, prim illy ants amt termites, which 
should take cognizance of mutters affecting the clergy they capture by the pi i.usiou of their long viscous 
or the church, and tlint no bishop should take cogni- tongues; which latter (.. gun, as in the ea«e of tho true 
zance of secular matters. According to Coke, these ant-eaters, liy an arrangement of longitudinal and 
tribunals judged and determined causes ecclesiastical annular muscles, is capable of being extended nnd 
and spiritual; namely, blasphemy, aposl.vy from contracted to a considerable oxtent. The head of tho 
Christianity, heresies, schisms, rights of matrimony, echidna is small; muzzle much elongated, nnd ter- 
divorees, reparation of churches, probate of testa- urinating in a little mouth, which is destitute of teeth, 
ments, &o. Jty an net of parliament, which came into hut furnished with Beveral rows of small spines mi tho 
operation in January, 1H.M, the jurisdiction relating to palate, directed backwards. The legs aro short nnd 
the granting or revoking of wills and letters of ad mi- strong, and the feet all furnished with live toes, armed 
lustration was transferred to tho Court of Probate; with powerful claws. 1\ ith tho aid of those latter, it 
and by tho net 20 & i!l Viet. c. Hu, which created a total cun burrow with great rapidity, and when pursued, 
change in the law of divorce ni England, the exclusive and not allowed Hiitlieieut tme- to bore a complete 
jurisdiction relative to matters matrimonial was trims- imling in the earth, it enters itself so far as to expose 
forred from tho ecclesiastical courts to the Court only its prickly hack to the threatened assault, 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes. (See Divorcr Ecuinocacti's, r-kt-no-l-iW-tue (Or. srhinos, hedge- 
Court. ) l’ho total number pf ctvlesi.istienl courts hog; cactus, u spiny plant), m Hot., a gen. of plants 
in England and Wales is 373. (Hen Court of 1‘eruliars, belonging to tho nat. ord. Cartacc.r. Tho stem is 
Coneitlory Court, Archdeacon's Court, and Court of nearly globular, and is furrowed with longitudinal 
Delegate*, under art. Courts, and Anoints, Court of. grooves, varying in number and depth. The flowers 
See also Convocation.) appear on I lie salient angles of the stem, in the contra 

I'-CCLitsiAHTiCAi, Law. (ScrC inox Law.) of little tufts of bristles and r pines. Many species of this 

EColusiarttc u. Yj'.ar. f.SVc Ykar.) genus are in cultivation ns stove or greenhouse plants. 

Ecci,rruhticus, or Tin? WiMio u os J t.si’s tuk Son Ecuikoiiu it mat a, e-ki-no-der'-ma-tft (Or. cchinos, 

OT fliiucn, ck-kle-:e-a*'-ttic-n*, is the name of an apo- spine, and derma, skin), a class of radiate animals, 
OITphal hook of the Old Testament, said to lime been (he highest in organization of that great division, 
originally written in Svro-Chaldaic, by Jesus the They are characterized by possessing a well-organized 
sou of Hiraeh, n learned Jew ; but thn exact time in skin, under which, or attached to it, aro frequently 
■which ho lived is uncertain. The book was translated found plates of solid matter constituting n kind 
into Greek, with an introduction by lus grandson, of skeleton. Tliev have a digestive and a vascular 
probably about ll.c. 130. It is destitute of any sys- system, ami n circular nervous system has been de- 
temalio arrangement, nnd consists chiefly of medita- tecteil in many of tho species. A’ muscular system is 
tions and proverbs reluting to religion and tho ge- constantly present. The nutritive apparatus of the 
Deral conduct of life. Ita general tone, however, is Echiuodcrmata is very simple, presenting in most of 
ethical rather than religious, in some measure resem- the family a single orifice, destitute of teeth, in the 
bling the book of Proverbs; and lienee some have been centre of tho lower surface of tho body, performing 
led to attribute it to Solomon. The sentiments are the functions both of tho mouth and anus; but in 
sometimes so profound and tho style so highly some presenting a digestive cavity, with an oriflee for 
poetical, that, according to Addison, “it would be the eiaeuatioii of ita contents, distinct from that by 
regarded by our modprn wits as one of tlm most which the food is taken iu. The muscular motion is 
shining tracts of morality that are extant, if it up- generally present in these animals, but the organs of 
petered under the name of Confucius or of any eele- motion in them are various, the principal ones being 
orated Grecian philosopher." the membranous tubes, which can be protrudpd at 

Eciu.rsioi.ogy, ck-kle-ze-oV-o-je (Gr, ekkletia, tho will through the ambnlacral apertures, and which have 
church, nnd logos, a word or discourse), a term that is been termed the feet. Whether or no the highest among 
applied to the study of ecclesiastical architecture and the Echiuodcrmata possess sight iB not a settled matter, 
ornament, ns well as of the vestments and ceremonies Among those who believe that they do, may be named 
lielonging to the Anglo-Catholic church. It. is a Professors Ebrenberg and Forbee, and among those of 
branch of urohivology. A journal is published monthly a contrary opinion, Professor Ttvmer Jones. They nre 
for the promotion of tlm science, named the liccte- all marine animals, nnd are fairly represented by the 
siologisl, end there is au Eeelesiologicul Society, star-ttsh, sea-urchin, and sea-oucumber. 
based on that which was formerly known as the Cam- Echinus, rk - i '- nu *, in Aroh., a moulding, sometimes 
bridge Camden Society. Tho leading manufacturers enllcd the ovolo or egg-shaped moulding. It consists 
ol chnroli turuiture and ecclesiastical decorations are of a series of oval bosses in u vertical position, prqjeot- 
■Messrs. Cox it Son, of Southampton Street, Si rami, ing from tho face of the moulding, and sometimes 
who exhibited somo beautiful specimens of fonts, leo- separated by a lino, terminating in a triangular head, 
from, chMidebers, carved oak communion-tables, and like a broad-arrow. 

j?icm ln . Industrial Exhibition Echo, tk J -o (Gr. eel o, sound), a papular term np- 

® J803> ~ «ef. Handbook of English Eccleiiology, I plied to reflected sound. When sound from any origin 
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is propitiated through the elastic medium of tho occultation of a fixed star by the mops. (See Mescuev, 
atmosphere, undulations, or wares, arc produced in Moon, Yxsruq.) Eclipses of Jupiter sad his satellites 
the air.M When these waves come in contact with a can also happen through the second cause as well as 
cliff, or wall, or other opposing surface, they are re- through the first. Eclipses of the sun and moon, like 
fleeted like light or heat. When the sound is so tbo appearance of comets, were generally regarded 
reflected as to coroe hack to the observer's ear, it is by the ancients as omens of sollio terrible public ca- 
cslied an echo. In order that the echo may bo heard huuily that was uLumt to iiappun; and although the 
at the plueo where the sound originated, it is necessary theory of eclipses is said to have been known to tbo 
thnt the reflecting surface should be ut right angles to Chinese uhout 150 n.c., vet to this day the lower ardors 
a line drawn to tne point where the observer stands, in China imagino that these phenomena are caused by 
An oblique wall throws ofl' the cello so Unit it can lie the attempts of a dragon to devour the sun or moon, 
heard by others hut not. by the originator of the sound, and they assemble with drums aud other instruments. 
The most perfect rcliocs'couic from surlaers that are believing that the noise they make lias the elFeot of 
either even or so curved ns to be in the form of a shinning the dragon, and presenting him from makiug 
coneave mirror. This, limvover, is not necessary; for Ins anticipated meal. The first eclipse that is placed 
a very distinct echo is otten returned from the edge on record is ono of the nioiin, observed at Babylon 
of a wood. Souin} travels ut the rate of 1.125 feet in a 7-1 n.c. Thales showed the true cause of lunar eclipses 
second; consequently it is necessary, in order to obtain before (UK) n.c.; but Culippun was the first who CSIOU- 
an echo, to be at least sixty-two lect from the reflect- luted their revolutions, about 275 years lator. Among 
ing surface, and ’ til of a second must bo allowed to the most remarkable eclipses of the sun that uro re- 
clapse in order to distinguish the r.ound from the curded in history, maybe mentioned that which bap- 
echo. When nearer than this distance.(hoecho blends pened id the erucilivioti of onr Saviour, aud those In 
with the originul sound, thus making both indistinct. VI hi ami 1715, when the darkness was so groat that the 
Iu many churches and public halls, where tho prinei- birds went to roost, and llmveis closed their petals oa 
pies of'acoustics have not been considered, the multi- at uighllall, and the stars shone brightly at midday, 
ludmous echoes drown the speaker'* voice. ,'Tlte The theory of eclipses e jit the various phenomena that 
distribution of sound in public building 1 ’, so that tbo attend them are given in ti e articles to which refer- 
echocs may assist in strengthening the original sound, enee has been made above, till'd all technical terms used 
is u subject of great importance. An ingenious clergy- in the description of an eclipse will bo found under 
man at Cambridge invented a parabolic reflector, their proper headings. (See Eauiumoh, lxtiiisiiljlOK, 
which had the effected stunning him wli.le heprouehod, Pi ni’vuika.) 

however impartially tho subject of Ins discourse was lirtn ric, c-lllp'-fik, in Anlrnn., tho great, circle in 
imparted til lus congregation. When several objects which the sun appears to tnovp ; so culled because the 
reflect sound, tho number of echoes is niultiplh’d, the moon is alwajs found to be m or near this circle at tho 
sounds growing weaker and weaker till they din away, tune ol' an cel-pse. The plane ol' the ecliptic has a 
In order to produce many sounds, the reflecting plane mean inclination of 23° 30' to that of tho equator. The 
must lie at a considerable distance. At Woodstock angle of inclination varies to tlie extent of G" or (i" iu 
there is an echo which repents about twenty syllables, ten years. It is computed that the obliquity of tbo 
and the Swiss mountaineers sing their songs, mid elliptic varies between two extreuio lunils; namely, 
especially the Jlans ilet Vtiehm, in such a manner that from 23 n 53' to 22° 51', mid that it takes uhout 8,500 
tho echo forms an accompaniment to the air. The 'ears to elieet the transition i'nnii ono limit to another, 
number of syllables that an echo will repeat depends The change in tbe angle of luchnntion arises from tho 
of course on the distance of th" reflecting surlhee from attraction that Jupiter, Mur*, ntul the other planets 
the origin of tiie sound. At tho tomb of Metells, in nt raise on the earth. The iimlmation of the ccliutio 
tho Cunipagna, near Koine, there is an echo, which, to tho equator is suid to have been first measured by 
according to (iassendi, is able to repeat mi hexameter Eratosthenes about 250 n.c. Tho ecliptic is divided 
lino requiring 21 seconds to intent. The Echoes of into lour quadrants or arcs of OH 0 each by the equiuoo- 
Killarney are celebrated, ntul also those of sumo of the tnd points ami sol:. I ices, (See Eqrr«oxt,s, Solstices.) 
Welsh lakes. Wear Milan, there i* un cello which These quadrants ure subdivided into three arcs of 30° 
repeat* tho report, of a phtol sixty time-'. each, which arc called the signs of tho zodiac (see 

Eclectics, ek-lek'-tike (fir. eWeyn, i choose or p,c- Sin nh or tub Zodiac), and named from the conBtejla- 
loet), is a name given to such philosophers as, without turns which happened to bo found in each when the 
attaching themselves to any particular s.y ,teiu, nr form- division of the ecliptic was first modii. These do not 
itig one of their own, professed to select from the now coincide, although He names ure still preserved, 
various existing systems what they believe to ho true, Astronomical calculations are made from that point of 
and thus to construct a new and omnplotp whole. The intersection of the equator and tho ecliptic, which i» 
name originated Willi the Alexandrian philosophers, or the position of the sun in the heaveua on March 21st, 
Noo-Platonirta, who professed to gather and tiuito into and which is known as tho first point of Aries, (See 
one liody whatever was trnc in all the systems of phi- Amis.) 

losopby. Tho chief representatives of this school uro Eclogue, elr-tny' (Gr. rlhr/e, a selection), denote* 
Plotinus, Porphvry, Iiuublielius, I’roelu", and Clemen-; literally a selection of piece-, out of various works, or 
Alexandrians. Modern eclecticism is considered to a collection of tbe choice pieces of on author; but, 
have taken its rise in the 17th century with llaeoti and from being a mime given to tho pastoral poems of 
X)es Cartes, but it has reeuntly received a fresh impetus Virgil, it has since come to be generally applied to that 
through the labours of the German philosopher lfegel. species of poetry. Some imagine the name cclogno to 
In the present dav the most eminent supporter of this lmve been originally applied to such poems os were 
system is Victor Cousin. written iu imitation of others, and that the eclogues of 

Eclipse, e-klips' (Gr. elcblpna), in Astron., the Virgil wero so called as being imitations of the Idyls of 
entire orpartial obscuration of nheuvruly body; which Theocritus. Tho eclogues of Virgil are of various 
may bo caused in two ways,—cither by another body descriptions, only swim of them having the true cha- 
Mssing between it und tbe suu from which it derives meter of pastorals; others contain oooosional poems 
its light, as in the cose of an enlipso of tho moon, on public and private events of the day, but slightly 
when the earth passes between the sun and moon; enveloped in the pastoral costume. Tho terms eclogue 
or by the passage of a body between that which is and idyl, in their primary signification, denote tbo 
eclipsed and the earth, ns in an eclipso of the sun, same thing; but custom has made a difference between 
when the moon passes between the sun and the earth, them, and appropriated the name of eclogue to pieees 
The eclipses which happen most commonly from the wherein shepherds are introduced speaking, and idyl 
first-named cause are those of tbe moan (see Lckab to those written in a simple natural stylo, like toe 
Scums), the partial eclipse of Jupiter by the pas- eclogue, but without any shepherds in them, 
sage of one of its satellites between it and the sun, Ecole PoLTTfccusriqrE, ai'-kole pol-e-teh-neei 
and the eclipses of tho satellites of that planet (see (Fr. Scale, school; Gr. polut, many, techne, an grt), S 
JtrpiTSB); while those wbioh are occasioned by the military school established in Paris in 1704, under the 
second cause are eclipses of the sun by the moon pass- nnme of Ecale Centrale de Travaux Publict, or central 
ing Iwtween it and the earth (eee Kolas Eclipse), or school of public works, for tho purpose of educating 
by Venns or Mercury crossing the sun's disc, or the yonng men for the profession of arm* and citile»g: 

AMI < 
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nearing. The pifidget was originally set on foot by Stockholm, in ISIS, in 8vo. A complete edition of 
SI. liiuiibludie, woe tor of tbo Pontt *t Chauuiet, tins edda was also published by Proiessor Munch, at 
which uro under the control and superintendence of Christiania, in 1847, and another in 1859, bpMdbtue. 
the gov eminent iSbb’rnnce, and carried out by him with In 1S51 a German edition of both eddas wus produced 
the aid of many KjhJrtuentVrenchmen of that day. In by Sunrock. Under the title of “ Dreiaehn Lieder in 
tlie courso of the following year a more extended dcrUrspruche, miteinerdoppeltcnUebcrsctsnng, &o.,” 
course of military study was adopted. The pupils were the brothers Grimm have translated a part of 8®mnnd's 
distinguished by a uniform, and the name of the csta- rUdn. Snorri StnricBon’s edda is a prose composition, 
hlisliment was changed to the more comprehensive and treats especially of Scandinavian mythology, and 
title of JSi'ole Polytechnique, which it still bears, with also of the language and literature of the ancient rtcalda. 
the addition of the word Imperial*, added in 1852. It In the ilrst, or poetical edda, the detached poems 
lias been frequently closed on account of tho active attempt to shadow forth a religious system. Many of 
part that the pupits'lmvo token in the revolutions aud the poems have evidently been written beforo the in* 
ententes that have happened in Paris since the com- i roduct ion of Christianity; but the collection was pro- 
meuoement of the present century; but, it 1ms always bubly mado after the Christian era. The belief in the 
boeu reopened us Boon tui order has been restored, destruction of the world is apparently derived from 
Civilians uro admitted between tho ages of IB and 20; Christian sources; and in the veiy beginning of tho 
but soldiers who have served two years in tliu army uro edda t lio germs of one all-destroying catastrophe arc 
eligible until 25. Pupils have to pass an examination presented, which involves not only the destruction of 
in order to obtain admission. The courso of study ex- the universe, but also bolds out the promise of n resnr* 
tends over two years, when those who cun pass the rcction and a lmppier existence in an abode of bliss. 
Huai examination are admitted into the engineers, Tin? elder edda consists ol thirty-seven poems of vuri- 
artilLory, civil engineers, or nny employment of a ous degrees of portu-nl merit, all reluting to Suondi- 
ainilnr nature under government. naviivn mythology. The later edda is divided into two 

Economy, Politic Ail. (See Politic il Economy.) books,— “ Gylfuginnmg," t.ho Fuaoinntiun of Gylfn, a 
Jilcoacuk, ai-kor’-ehai (Pr. rcon her, to skill or iluy, story similar to that of“ 'ihrudiiistnaj,” in the elder 
from Lilt, curium, n hide, or cortex, bark), the mmio odd i. The second part i f the later edda is called 
given to a figure used by artists in the study of unu- “ ltrngnrsedhur," or tho i dsenurso of Urugi, borrowed 
towy, in which tho muscles arn exposed to view by the from the “ Oegirsilrecka,” or the Drinking-feast of 
removal of tbo outer skin. Jn purls of the figure the Oogir. Til this part, Urugi, tho Scald of the Gods, dia- 
Upper muscles an. also removed, to exhibit those that cniir-es upon the origin of poetry. (iS'ieBciNUIYAVlAI 
lfo nearer tho bone. These llguren are made u,r the 2U vrntrLonY.) 

use of artists in plnster or p.inicrmarlnb There arc J.nuv , nl'-do (Ang.-SnY.), a rireulr.r motion of the 
also series of drawings winch servo ihe bivuic purpose, water, either in rivers «r in tho sea, lint most frequently 
and in which the muscles of tho human frame ure in the lotiuen. Vdilies exist between the proper mid tho 
represented from every point of view. minder currents: they ore caused by the edges of tho 

• Ecstasy, eta'-M-se "(Ur. ckttmir, a standing out, olio I.milling against tho other, or by a current running 
change, or transposition), is a condition ot mind m violently ng’iin-t n rocker nil elevated shore, and in its 
which the soul scorn* ns iT it were transported out ot recoil meeting some other object of impediment to its 
(he body. The varieties of ecstasy are mlliiite, lint eoiir .e ; thus producing ucirculnr motion of the water s 
they are all marked by an altered or diminished con- the latter kind are often called whirlpools (which see), 
scionsncss. Tho individual may bo cither compl delv IIhuv-tiixi: Ltc.iiTiiOY.su, cd'-dc-tln, a lighthouse 
passim or violently moved, and nmy or may not have in the English Channel, raised on n dangerous group of 
nny knowledge of nlint is going on around him. rooks that lie to the S.S.AV. of Plymouth, and about 
Sometimes he assumes the mr of inspiration. Tins 11 miles from Ihe breakwater, in lot. (>( y> ID' 6-1" N.» 
mental condition may bo induced l»y living the mind mid Inn. -1’ l.V V> r . The lighthouse stands on the 
too exclusively oil one idea or object, so a* to overlook wist aide of the group. Tho Eddystone rocks wero 
all other sensations, ns in mesmerism and cei tain lornis found so dangerous to homeward-bound vessels making 
of disease. It is a 1 so known in connection with certain for 1‘lvinoutli harbour, that, in KiiKl, the Trinity Hoard 
highly religious slates of miml. Among many E.udern res, .hod to erect a beacon on them. Mr. Wmstanloy, 
nations tins condition in cultivated us a part ot i heir n gentleman of Essex aud an ingenious mechanic, un- 
religion; and even among Christians there have been dirlook tho task, avul in 1700 he had completed bis 
writers—as llmi.iveuturn, Uerson, and others—who building, u wooden ntrueturo on a stone baBe, nnd 
hnro rcconmicmlod those contemplations vrloch may i pnhgonnl in lorm, which was swept from the rock in a 
lend to ecstasy. People, however, arc too apt to mis- ferritic storm, Nov. 27, 1702, while the architect liim- 
take the visions of a heated imagination for a higher aclf wus there superintending sonic repairs. The next 
and nearer view of spiritual things. was commenced by Mr. Uudyar.l, a silk mcrecr, in 

Ecbtatici, ck»-tr,t'-e-ri (Or. ektlalikoi, from cxietrmi, 1701!, and finished in 170!>. it was circular in form, 
I am entranced), in Ant., were diviners who were cast and, like Mr. tVmstiiuley's, made of wood on a stoue 
into trances or ecstasies, m which they lay os if dead, base, but i! ieet lower than his in height, being 
but who, on recovering their senses, gave strange re- 02 feet in all. It stood uninjured bv the weather until 
relations as to what they had scon nml heard. 1755, when it was destroyed by Ore. In 1757 Mr. 

Eerozo i,ek-fo-xo';'t (Cir. ektoe, without; ztxm, living), Bmeaton commenced the present lighthouse, the base 
a term applied to those parasitic animals, i nch ns bee, of vv Inch is f nMicd of solid blocks of granite, dovetailed 
ticks, &c., which live upon the external parts of other and clamped by irons to the rocks below and to each 
nmnmls. Tho word is used in contradis-linetioii to other; n solid bed of masonry is thus raised 13 feet 
< ii'osoh. Those entomostracous crustaceans ninth are above the highest point of the rock ; here a passage is 
parasitic upon Ashes belong to the ecto/.oa. It is a formed cni.iinuuicuting with a circular stone staircase, 
inatterof dispute whether thoso parasites lire the cause which affords access to the lowest of the four chambers 
of disease, or whether they nr© tho result of prev ioua that arc formed in tho upper part of the building: too, 
dfcease. whole is surmounted by a lantern 21 feel in height, 

TEboa, rd'-dli, a term applied to serernl Scandinavian surrounded hv a gallery. The tower is circular, being 
songs, supposed to have been collected nnd arranged about 27 feet in diameter at highwater mark, nnd 
by Sttmiunl bigfiisson, suruamed Erodi, an Icelandic diminishing to IS feet at the summit. It is 85 feet ia 
priest, who wus born between 1051 nnd 1057, and died height, including the lantern. Mr. Smeaton is said to 
in 1133. These aongs were first discovered and brought have derived the idea of its form from that of tbo 
to light infjlfrJU, b> llrynjolf Sveudson, bishop ol'Skid- trunk of an oak-tree. Tho upper part was originally 
holt, whiJHgttve them the imuio of Edda, or ‘grand- made of wood, but it was burnt in 1770, nnd recoti- 
mother.’ There are, however, two works which bear strueted of stone in 1774. Tbo light in fixed, and may 
the title,—the “ Edda Picmundar bins Trodo," or the be seen shining over the waters at the distance of thir- 
Rilda of Sa-mund the Wise, nnd “ Snorri SI uric son’a teen or fourteen miles. 

Edda, Of these two eddas, the former is the most Ei'F.xtaya, e-dendai'-tH (Lot., toothless), an order of 
ancieut, tlie date of its production being nsuailyaltri- mammalia characterized by the absence of incisive 
buted U'a period between the lilh niul gib centuries, teeth in their jaws, and the length of tlieir claws. 
Tn ouda of Bivomud tho vv i«? was published entire at With regard to 'the incisors, how over, there is an ex- 
t!S2 
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ceptioa to the rule in the cats of the armadillo (Da- 
qijwi setoain), in whiok a single tooth is found in each 
intermaxillary bone, but placed io completely at the 
sides of these bones, that the front of the mouth is 
quite destitute of teeth. Cuvier observes, that, “ al¬ 
though brought together by » purely negative character, 
the edentate have, nevertheless, sonto positive mutual 
relations, particularly in the great clans which encom¬ 
pass tbo ends of their toes, and which more or less 
approximate to the nature of hoofs; also in a certain 
slowness, or want of agility, deviously arming ironi 
the peculiar organization ol their limbs." The num¬ 
ber of existing edenlnla is not nearly so great nor 
so gigantic in size os at a remote period of tho world's 
history, as the remains of these .gigantic herbivore, tho 
mylodon, mryatkeriiim, and the nmyutoniia; testily. 

Edict, e'-dtkf (Lilt, eduo, 1 proclaim or publish), is 
something that, is given forth, or proclaimed, by com¬ 
petent authority, as a rule of action, more particularly 
an order, or ordinance, issued by a princo to his sub¬ 
jects, to serve a» ulaw. Strictly sneaking, or in this 
latter Bcnse, edicts cannot exist *111 Britain, ns tho 
enacting ot law is not lodged in the king, but in the 
parliament. In ancient Home, the ordinances of the 
mngistruti s, but particularly ot the two prirtorH, wore 
called edicts. From the uncertainty of the law at 
that early period, it was tlio custom of tho pr.vtors, 
on their secession to ollice, to publish edicts, or rulea, 
for regulating tho practice ot their courts, and the 
governors of tho provinces bad tho sumo authority in 
their districts as tho printers in the city. The edicts 
of a preceding prictor were not binding upon his suc¬ 
cessor, unless he confirmed them ; 111 which case they 
wore styled edirta cetera, or tru.'ui.tl 1 , 111 contriulis- 
tinetkm to those issued by himself, which were called 
edieta nova, liy tho Cornelian law (n.c. utf), the prae¬ 
tor of tho year was compelled to adhere to tho apnit 
mid letter of his first proehonuticn. lu the reign of 
Hadrian, tho prmtor Salvius duhanus, 1111 eiuuienl 
lawyer, made a digest, of tlio best of the pra-torinl 
edicts from the earliest limes, winch vww ratified by 
tho emperor and senate, mid ordained to lie always 
considered us law. lly this ediHum ptrpetuvm, or 
perpetual edict, the standard of civil jiirisprtidenoe 
was at length li-.ed. I'rom that time tho power of 
making edicts was taken In ,10 the magistrates, and 
vested in the emperors. Tho celebrated edict of Mi¬ 
lan was issued by the emperor Constantine after the 
conquest ot It illy (a.d. Hid), and granted to the 
Christians and others luilbberty in the exercise ol their 
religious duties, Tlicedi-t ol Nantes was issued by 
Henry IV. of France iri l.V.l-t, granting religious tree- 
dom to his I’rotestaut sub,eel*, but was revoked by 
Louis XIV. in lllS.i. lu France, the term edict (--dit) 
lias a verv wide signification, bring applied to every 
proclamation of the govri mooiif, ol w li.ilever kind. 

Edict al Citation, e-dik-td, bv the law of Scoi- 
lund, is the mode of citing before a civil court, on« vv ho 
lias uo fixed domicile in the countiy, and cannot be 
cited personally,—a foreigner, or one who is abroad. 
Formerly, in such a on--', the citation was published 
at the market-cross oi Edinburgh, ami pier ami 
shore of Lei'h j but by (1 Ceo. IV. c. 120, and 1 } & It 
Viet. c. 8ft, this is now done by tho dt in cry of copier 
at the office of Edictal dilations in the iJegister-lu'iise, 
Edinburgh, where they are presentd for I nrco years, 
ami abstracts of them published every fortnight. 

Edindvsoii Rkvikw. (O'er llirvtuvv.j.) 

Emunvu& 11 Lmvfi’.sitv was louudeil in 1 "1! by 
royal charter, granted by .lames A’T.; and hence it is 
styleil •* Academia Jacobi Kegis,” “ King James's Col¬ 
lege,” and “ King's College." The lord provost, luagis- 
trates, and town conned of Edinburgh, were consti¬ 
tuted patrons and governors of the university. In 
1(121 an not was passed by the Scottish parliament 
which ratified to Ibis university, ill ample form, all tbo 
rights, immunities, and privileges enjoyed by the other 
universities in the kingdom; and tins ratification was 
renewed in the treaty of union between England and 
Scotland, ami in the Act of Security. In the beginning 
of the 17 th century, the business of the university was 
conducted by a principal, who was also the pro lessor of 
theology, and four regents, who conducted the youth 
through the course of study necessary to obtaining 
■ degree in arts. Each regent conducted liis students 
IWJ 
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through the entire courts, teacbitigilhiSm in tuooession 
logic, ethics, and physics, with theluiaKd literary and 
mathematical studies. In IMS the chair of Hebrew 
was instituted, in. 1874 that of mnftpiaties, in 1690 
that of Greek, and in 1608 that of ahqjjoh history. In 
1708 the present professorial arraugernistot in the faculty 
of arts was substituted lor tho previous regent-tutors 
system. The lint professor of medicine was appointed 
iu 1085; and in 1707 the foundation of the faculty of 
law was laid by tho institution of a ohair of putdio 
law, followed iu a few years by chairs of oivil and 
Scotch law. Sinue that time a number of new ohairs 
have been added to all the faculties. From its founda¬ 
tion, in loft'd, until lft'ift, the government of the univer¬ 
sity was in tho hands of tbo magistrates and town 
council of Edinburgh; but it was taken from them by 
an act ot parliament in 1858, and placed in the BenatUS 
Acodemious and the University Court, in connection 
with a general university council. The patronage of 
those chairs, which hail been previously iu the grit of 
the town council, was by the same set transferred te 
seven curators,—three nominated by the University! 
Court and four by the town council, and .hold office for 
three years. The offices of chancellor, vice-chancellor* 
ami rector were ulao instituted. Tho chancellor is the 
official head ol‘ tho university, is deeded by the general 
council, and holds office for life. The vice-chancellor 
is nominated by t lie chancellor, and performs bis duties 
in bis absence. The rector is elected by a general poll 
of tho matriculated students of the university. Ho is 
president of the University Court, and holds office foe 
three years. The University Court is composed of the 
vector, principal, tho lord-provost of Edinburgh for the 
tnuo being, mid Uvo assessors, cleoted respectively by 
tho chancellor, tho rector, the town council of Edin¬ 
burgh, the general council, and the senatus. T’horootor 
and his assessor continue in office for tlireo years, tbs 
other assessors for four. 11 constitutes the court of ap¬ 
peal from tin: Senatus Acudemicus, and has the power 
to effect improvements in the internal arrangement# 
of the university, utter due consideration with tliesena¬ 
tes ami council, and with tho sanction of the chancel¬ 
lor. The principal is resident head of the college and 
president of the senatus. lie is appointed by the cura¬ 
tors, mul holds office for lile. The principal and pro- 
t.—ora constitute the Benntus Academicus, which la 
mil-listed with the superintendence and regulation of 
(he teaching anil discipline of the university, and with 
tho administration of its revenues and property. Tht 
general council of tho university consists of the eban- 
eellnr, rector, and other members of tho University 
Court, the principal and professors, masters of arts of 
tho university, doctors of medicine of the university 
who have. asiiiatrictiliiHid students,attended alassesin 
any of ( in- faculties for four complete sessions, and all 
who have csinblished, within three years of the passing 
ol the Universities Act (2nd August, IS.ift), that they 
hml attended the university ns matriculated students 
lor four scsioTis, or three sessions and a fourth in some 
oilier Scottish university. The number of members of 
tlio genpral conned at prerent (1802) is 2,270. They 
meet twice a year, in April and Odober, to taka iota 
consideration all questions affecting the well-being and 
prosperity of the university, their decisions being repre¬ 
sented to the University Court, who sre to return fcjudg. 
ment thnreon. The chairs of the university are compre¬ 
hended in the four faculties, the affair* of each faculty 
being superintended by a dean, who is elected by the pro¬ 
fessors of the faculty. Thu faculty of arts comprehends 
the chairs of humau'i; v, Orcek, mathematics, logic and 
metaphysics, motal philosophy, natural philosophy and 
rhetoric, and Englisn iiterauire; also universal history, 
practical astronomy, agriculture, mueio, and Sanskrit; 
attendance on the first seven of which is Matured for 
the degree of master of arts. The faculty of theology 
j has chairs of divinity, Hebrew, ecclesiastical history, 
j and biblical criticism mid antiquities. The faculty of 
Jaw lias clmirs ol public law, civil or Homan law, and 
conveyancing. Thu medical faculty comprehends 
chairs of botany, institutes of medtcuif, practice of 
physic, anatomy, cliemistry, midwifery, natural history, 
materia medics, clinical surgery, medical jurisprudence, 
surgery, end general pathology. Therd arc two ses¬ 
sions iu the year,—the winter session, which opens in 
the beginning of November and end* with April, and 
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the summer session, which opens in the beginning of stereotyped, and to print copies as may be required 
May and ends with July, tlie lattor being almost from the stereotype plates. In a bibliographical point 
entirely c onfined to the medical classes. The ordinary of view, some editions of books are much more valuable 
con me of study necessary for the degree of M.A. ex- than others. Generally speaking, the lost edition of an 
tends orer four winter sessions; and candidates for author's work is the best, os containing his latest irn- 
tliat dpgreo must be examined on all the seven subjects provementg j but in some cases circumstances give :v 
of ms! ruction embraced in the above course of study; greater valuo to earlier editions, or sometimes the first, 
nod the examinations may bo conducted partly in Sometimes a book acquires its chief value from 0i» 
wiring and partly tried voee. students who nave editor, or even from tlio publisher ; as Bentley's 
passed satisfactorily the examinations for M.A. may, Horace, or the Aldiuo Classics, ( Sac BxbUOG&ai-hy, 
lie lore taking the degree, offer themselves for n further JIoox-tiuus.) 

examination, with a viow to graduation with honours. Kiurou, e!'-iUor (Lat.eJo, I publish), is ono who 
There are four departments tor honours; via., classical edits or prepares for publication the writings of ano- 
literature,mental philosophy, mathematics, and natural ther. \\ u muy disiiDguish two classes of editors;—1. 
science, in any one or more of which students may those w hose object is merely to reproduce, the works of 
preicnt themselves for examination. Much student another in (heir purity, and content themselves with 
lias to pay annually a matriculation fen of £1. 1*.; and adding notes or commentaries to the text; and 2. those 
the fees for each class per session vary from £2. 2». to who have the general superintendence of some largo 
ft. 4*. A lee of £3.3s. is payable for the examinations hLernry work, cneyoloptodm, magazine, newspaper, or 
for M A. 'i’hcTe are three medical degrees conferred the like, receiving contributions'from various persons, 
by the university; viz., bachelor of medicine (M.H.), which they may have to correct, cut down, supple* 
master in surgery (C.M ), and doctor of medicine incut, nr reject, according to their character anil the 
(M.D.). No one is admitted to the degree of M.ll. nr general plan of the work. In the former case the edi- 
(!.M. who lias not been engaged in mrdieal and surgi- tor requires to ho amau o r great learning, taste, judg- 
cal studies for four years, one of which must lie at llio incut, and exactness, and ■ have a full appreciation 
university of ISiiinbargh. Ho must produce certiorates of bis author, having to ; i critically of tho various 
of having attended certain classes, and the medical readings, to explain tli obscure passages, supply 
und surgical practice of a general hospital; and he is omissions and references, and generally to present his 
tflso subjected to examination, both in writing and cirri author m tint most pure and favourable light to the 
core, on tlio various brunches of study. The degree of imblir. In the latter case the qualifications require to 
M.l). mny bn conferred on any candidate who Ims oh- be of a nmch more general and varied kind, llere a 
tamed the degree of M.l)., and is of the age of 21, full ami comprehensive view of the whole work is re- 
provided ho has been engaged for at least two years in ipuri'd, as well us an acquaintance with all its minor 
attendance on an hospital, or in prueliee. Tim degrees details, and the bearings of each upon tlio whole, 
of 11.1). and Lb.11. are honorary distinct ions The Gcncruliv.a minute and accurate knowledge is neecs- 
professnrs of humanity, Greek, mathematics, natural sure on u vast variety of subjects, mid a readiness and 
I philosophy, chemistry, and music, lmvo cadi tin imsi-l- lull command over them, «o ns at once to be able to 
ant, the tlrst four having salaries of JL100 each, tlv— lust bung them to bear upon any particular point, 
two of £210 each. Conjoined with the profo-sors ns lviu caiIO.v, cd-u-l-at'-ehim (in bat. eihtculio is de- 
examiners for degrees, are three examiners in nrls and rived Irnm the verb eJnm, I lead, or tiring out or forth), 
three in medicine. The total number of scholarships The balms used tlio word not only in relation to man, 
mid bursaries connected with the university is 112, and but also to the lower animals, and even to plants. li» 
the annual i iilue is about .L'l,SOO. They an* mostly for educate was to cult irate or bring out their various 
tho I'uenltios of art* and theology, are generally of properties. Willi us, the term is properly confined to 
small amount, and ill the patronage of the seiiutus, I In* human species, as being alone cupalile of education 
town council, or of private individuals. The total m any high or proper sense of the word. Mail, sins 
numbers of students in the winter session of lMil-(>2 Ivant. (Vehrr ICrzichmig), is the only creature cnpablo 
was 1,427; being in arts til**, medicine law 202, of education. The lower animals require, at most, 
theology 01. Tho university library contains about onlv nourishment and protection to cnablo them to 
130,000 prinled volumes, and above 700 MSS , many of reach their proper condition, and to perform all tho 
which are of great interest and vnUie. It originated functions of their nature: but. mail is possessed of 
in a bequest of about 300 volumes in ISso, and was powers and faculties indefinitely pcrlccliblo, and 
subsequently largely augmented by donations from vvliieli require to be (rained mid directed by Olliers; 
various persons; among others by the celebrated otherwise they may bo useless, if not absolutely in- 
Jlruinmond of Hawthornden, who bequeathed Ins jitrious. In this way lias 1‘roridence wisely provided 
library to it. It was formerly entitled to a copy of for thi* progress of tlio liumun race. While the lower 
every book entered in Stationers' llall, in lieu of which ntumnls of to-day are not a whit more udvanced than 
privilege it now rcoeives a sum of £.>75 per annum, when they wore originally ereated, matt has bceu 
The museum of natural history was established in 1812, gradually progressing towards a higher anil more por- 
—a great part of it having been collected by the ever- feel stale of development, and that exactly in propor¬ 
tions of the late Professor Jameson. It’receives a ti.m us i lie true principles of his nature were under- 
government grant of £200 per annum. The iiniitomieai «too 1 and noted upon. Each generation profits by the 
museum was founded in 1800 hy I)r. Monro Sernudut, learning and experience of thosn that preceded it, and 
who presented bis own anatomical collection and (lint in like manner transmits its knowledge to its succea- 
of his father to the university, for the purpo-o of sors. Education, in its most extended sense, then, baB 
“demonstrating to tho students the strurtiire, phv-i- in do with the progress of the human race towards a 
mogy, nnd diseases of the liumsn body.’’ The Koval more perfect state of development. It marks its 
Botanic Garden in connection with the university was gradual advancement from tlie carliost dawn of history 
founded in lti70, and extenda to seventeen acres, having to the present time, observing tho various circum- 
nn extensive range of greenhouses nnd hothouses, with j stances that may have tended to promote or retard its 
a large palm-house. There ore also several private j progress, and seeks to gather from the whole inatruc- 
xnnseums or collections in connection with some of the turn for tho present or lessons for the future. In a 
classes.—Kor. JwliuburgA Univtni/y Calendar, 18112. more limited sense, education regards man as an iadi- 

Enrriojt, e-dith '-mi (Lat. eiio, 1 give out or publish),! vulual destined for a future and higher state of ex- 
js the number ot copies of a work Hint are printed at j istcuce, for which his entire life in this world is merely 
one time before tli? types are again taken down by the I a preparatory training. In this sonso a man is edu- 
enmpositor. Tho number of conies of a work that; rated, cither for good or evil, by everything which lie 
may constitute an edition are lienee very various, i expriiences, from the cradle to tho grave. Ia a still 
depending u» a great measure upon the sale which \ narrower sense, tho term is applied to the training 
it is expected to have, and varying from a few bun-1 which one receives in childhood and early youth, in 
ureds to many thousands. It is, however, of less order to fit him for a proper discharge o’f his duties 
consequence now than formerly to determine the; in after-life. This is, in many respects, the most im- 
exact number of copies that ought to he thrown off in i portant period of life. The mind of the individual ia 
one edition, at it is nsual now, in any work Hint is ■ then most susceptible of impressions, which are at the 
expected to have a large or continued sale, to get it 1 same timo the most lasting; and, generally speaking. 
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the training which ht> then receives narks his eharao- tendency of science in the present ley is to break up 
ter through Hfc. "While we shall be obliged, in the man into pieces, viewing hint as distinct and separate 

S resent article, to contlno our attention to the last of parts, instead or one beautiful and united whole. We 
rose, as embracing the most important period of life believe that not only am spirit anil matter inseparably 
as regards edueution; yet it is only by keeping in view oonneeted in man. but that tho former is everywhere 
that our entire life here is hut a preparation for limited by the latter; that the body is, in fort, tho 
another and a higher state of existence, ami thut all prison-house of tiie soul. Wot only is there every 
our training must be directed to that object, that reason to believe this to bo the ease from whet is go¬ 
wn can arrive at elear and correct notions respecting nerully regarded as the nature of spirit, but we cannot 
it. Education, then, we would define lie the full otherwise account, for the pari panu growth of tjio 
and harmonious development of all the powers and mind with the body,—its feebleness in childhood, ita 
oapnritiea of man,— full, that is, each to tho highest, strength in manhood, and its decay in old ago. Our 
point of which it is enpnble; nod hnrmuniiwi, each in rational soul, says Hippocrates, is always tile tame 
complete unison with ull the rest. In other word,, it throughout the whole course of our life,—m youth and 
is the bringing of bis entiro nature into the highest m age, when we nre children and grown men ; but tho 
state of perlection of which it is susceptible; for, body, on tlio contrary, never continues in one state, blit 
in the words of Milton, tlio end of education is is constantly changing. It is only by bearing in mind 
•'to repair the ruins of our first parents,”—to re- the intimate connection that subsists between body 
store harmony and beauty and power to that svs. and spirit, and the dependence nl tho latter upon the 
tern which was ruined hv tlio ball. Tt is a common former for its manifest at ions, that we arn aide to ex- 
error to confound education with instruction, and plain many of the mental phenomena; and hence, too, 
much misunderstanding is ihe consequence. There vve in many eases obtain a dun how to proceed in edu- 
ean he indeed no education without some instruction, cation. VVo thus conuv to know thut the body and 
but there may be a great amount of instruction with spirit in man are not two distinct and opposing eb>- 
very little education. The beat educated man is not incuts, the one being improved and strengthened ns 
ho that A*nau's most, but lie that cuv <l<t most. Jiaeou tlio other is weakened and depressed. The two urn 
lias well sanl that men nre opt to set too high a value indissolubly united,—tho spirit giving life to tho body, 
noon their acquirements and to underrate their faeul- the body giving direction and form to the mind. Amt 
ties. It is impossible, from tlio nature of the present not only so, but our physical mituro plays a much 
work, that wo can traverse the vast Held that the sub- more important part iu tho animal economy than is 
jeet of education opens up to us, or notice the nu- generally believed or noted upon iu education. 'The 
merous important questions that are connected with brain, which is the organ of the miud, is n part of our 
it ; and perhaps we shall best employ our nonce by physical constitution, subject to physieul laws, to 
noticing some Of tho more important points wliieli nro disease and decay, requiring exorcist) to develop it, 
as yet but little understood or noted upon. In order and a duo supply of arteriul blood to maintain it in a 
to educate a human being, it is first of all necessary slate of health. To tho educator, too, it*is important 
to know something of the nature of that being ; for to know that he is not, in tlio performance ol his 
education can be right or true only in proportion ns it duties, dealing with incomprehensible spirit moving 
is based upon a knowledge of that nature, and of the in another sphere, and the laws of whose operations it 
laws to which it is subject. 1'ntil n knonl«*dgo of is impossibly for him to divine; hut that tlio spirit is 
human nature is rnoro generally diffused and acted strictly limited, and subject to the laws of matter; 
upon, wo have little hope for any great progress iu that il is in obedience to tlicso laws that ita operations 
education. Man is not only subject to certain lawn nre carried on, mid that, however mysterious some of 
regulating his growth and determining his condition, its workings rimy seem to be, they arn all tho 
but lie is nlso possessed of a variety of Inciillies, differ- result of causes which lie ought to strive to Hint 
ing greatly in their nature and character, lmvmg mil, "We see further hero » valuable provision for 
different periods of development, uud requiring difler- Hie gradual improvement of tlio htman race. It is 
ent modes of treatment. It is only bv evleinlmg our well known that mental us well 111 physical qtlali- 
knmvledgc ol these, iliat. we can expect to arrive at a tics are transmitted from parents to children, however 
true system of education, which has tor its object their lm'ipheiiblo the lows by which it is regulated may bo 
full and harmonious development. The true educator at present, or bow many apparent exceptions may 
carefully observes the workings of N'alure, anil pursues occur. In our view, tho general fact is ex plumed by 
the course that she indicates, aiding her in her opera- the physical charnc 1 -r of tlio mind's organ; that, 
tions, and, it may lie, occasionally gently bending Imr us the outward plijMcnl form is transmitted from 
to Ins ends, but never directly opposing or thwarting parents to children, so is tho physical character ol' tbo 
her, for he knows that sho ever worl.eih wisely and brain; and the man who has fought the goodilglit against 
well, Man, then, is possessed of a twolold nature,—a Ins evil alli-lions and lusts, and lias kept tho faith with 
spiritual mid u material; the one partaking of tin lu's better nature, net only enjoys the fruits thereof 
nature of spirit, the other subject to Ihn laws of mat- liuuself, but may have tbo satisfaction of knowing that 
ter. “The soul is that side ol our nature which is iu he may thereby be tranamitting to his posterity tho 
relation with the Infinite." “ Hy this immortal sm.l,” most valuable of all inheritances. “In order,” says 
says I>r. Carpenter, m his Human Phyti't'ntiy, “ man Sir B. ltrodie, “ to make the most of tho intellectual 
is”oonneeted with that higher order of being in powers, tho animal system should he maintained 
which Intelligence exists, unrestrained in its exercise in u slut'* as nearly as possible approaching perfect 
by the imperfections of that corporeal inrehanium health.” “ Tho state of mind, whether as regards 
through which it hero operates.” It is unnecessary the moral or tho intellectual, is, to a very great 
lor our present purpose to attempt to speeulnte as to enent, subjected to tin) influence of physical causes." 
the nature of either spirit or matter apart anil by itself. But not only does this show the primary import- 
ln man we have to do with the two in inseparable con- ante of physical health in education, but it leads 
section; and it iB only with man that education con- us to look for tlio like laws governing tho mind, 
cerns itself. But not only are the two inseparably as we know to govern tho body. The great law in 
connected, but there is every reason to behove them to education, mental or physical, is txtreia*. u wo 
be inseparably present in every act. Physiologists, want to develop a muscle, we exercijfetMkf;if,wo want to 
indeed, tell us, that ns every movement of any part of improve a faculty, v^e must, in like mUlhgr, exercise it. 
the body causes destruction to a portion of the tissues In the one case, as in the other, the exewm) must be 
of that part, so, m like mannor, every thought tlmt proportioned to the strength of the individual, nod 
passes through the mind causes destruction to a por- every period of exercise should be succeeded by a time 
tion of the nerve-matter of the brain. Thus every of rest. It is now tho generally received opinion 
thought of the mind partakes of the material as well among philosophers and men of science, that different 
as the spiritual; and every movement ot the body of faculties of the mind have different portions of tho 
the spiritual as well as the material. This is of im- brain for their organs; and hence it is that the mind, 
parlance to bear in mind; for wo constantly hear when tired of one subject, can turn with fiyish rigour 
people speaking of mental acts and physical acts, as if to another, in the same way as one tired with walking 
the two wero distinct and separate, and not intimately may «t down to some manual occupation. We would, 
connected the one with the other. In fact, the whole however, caution against the error of pasting at oneo 
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JVoin one kind of violent or protrooted exercise to 
Knottier; more particularly from severe mental to great 
physical exertion, or ties acrid. The exoroian or any 
part of the body cantos an increased flow of nutritions 
blood to that part* and this continues for some time 
after the exercise has ceased, to supply the waste that 
has taken place; and hence .to withdraw the blood at 
once in another direct ion by exercising other organs of 
the body, interferes with the regular course of nature, 
mill deprives the wasted part of its due nourishment. 
But while the two elements of man's nature are con- 
oemod in every act, roiho partake more of the one 
and others of tho other ; and hence wo have the 
common division of them mlo physical mid men¬ 
tal nets, the former comprising the outward nets 
of tlie body, tho latter mental thought and feeling ; 
according to which we have a twofold division of 
education, into physical and mental. Of physical 
education, which deals with the proper development 
of the physical posers, it will not tie necessary to 
say much. Tt is, indeed, a subject of the utmost im¬ 
portance, and entitled to much more attention than it 
has yet received, as it is not only upon it that llm 
health of.the body mainly depends, hut it is by it that the 
body is made the ready, willing, aiul obedient servant 
of the mind. Its object ought lobe to impart strength, 
dignity, and grace to every movement of tho body. 
The value of correct habits formed in early life, w bo¬ 
ther they may be useful accomplishments, n graceful 
deportment, correctness of pronunciation, or any kind 
of manual dexterity, continues tola* felt throughout, the 
Course of one's life. As a means of physieul education, 
Ling's, or thn Hwediab, system of gymnast ics is much 
superior to any other. It is not only lonudcd on 
strictly physiological principles, but the attention ot 
the pupil is exeitod nml kept alive by Ins eonstuntlv 
receiving direction from the teacher as to the dillerent 
movements lliat lin is to perform; mid thus it n in 
Some measure a menial us well ns a plivsieal exercise. 
It is also free from that- violent exrviion that cha¬ 
racterises the other systems of gymnastica. Mental 
education has to do with the mind of man, and ought 
to be based upon a knowledge of that portion of Ins 
nature. The mind is that which feela, thinks, and nets, 
oris oharactrri/ed by feeling, thought, and ad ion. The 
first of these comprises net onlv those icclmga mid 
impressions that are communicated through the senses, 
but also theemotionB and moral feelings, ami generally 
all such ns arise from stales of tho mind itself. In 
thought, the mind turns itself in upon those feelings, 
reasons of them, judges of them, arranges and compares 
them. In tho last of there wo have the activeptnt- 
uiples of tlio muni, or those that propel it into action; 
as the desires aiul the will. There are two kinds of 


actions; either passing outwards through the body, or 
inwards, directing tlie thoughts, calling up ideas, and 
forming conceptions. Hero again we would caution 
against the error ot' regarding }lie vmud ns consisting 
ot distinct and independent faculties, and not ns one 
entire and united whole. “ AH our intellectual pro¬ 
cesses so completely interpenetrate each other, that it 
is impossible to separate them into distinct faculties 
and assign provinces to each.”—(Morell's i’nyeWoo.y,) 
Feeling, thought, and action, therefore, are only differ¬ 
ent manifestations of tho same active principle, aud 
might properly to go together. One or the great errors 
of tho present systems is, that they are kept loo much 
apart. Feelings are not so cultivated as to improve 
thought ; and thought too frequently terminates in 
itself, without, going out into action. The proper object 
of all tliought ami feeling is action, which is the great 
*nd of lilb. “ A rigorous separation of the specu¬ 
lative from the practical," says Professor Fraser, the 
•accessor of Sir W. Hamilton in the chair of philosophy 
m Edinburgh, “ is apt, by causing a disruption of the 
complex nature of man ... to ocecasion weakness 
und VRCHlation in the conduct of life.” Men fail not 
so lunch from not knowing what is right, as from 
not acting up to their knowledge .—(Sec especially on 
this subject poster a admirable essay on Decision at' 
Character.) One great means of imparting derision 
of eharacter tochildrcn is to teach t hem u nquestioning !\ 
•«« unhesitatingly to ohey. Further, wo believe that 
If people were true to their feelings, they would gene- 
ttsf w found to act much more wisely on the sour of 
<59t> r 


the moment than after mature consideration; not from 
acting blindly, but from following a truer guide tsan 
reason. But to explain this will lead to another 
important question connected with the phenomena of 
mind,—that is, to what extent are we conscious of the 
operations of thn mind P This is a question that lms 
not hitherto received murh attention in this country. 
The doctrine of unconscious perception, or latent 
thought, originated with Leibnitii, and from him baa 
passed into Abe principal philosophical systems of 
modern Germany. It has received v arums names; as, 
latent or ultra-conscious thought, unconscious cere¬ 
bration, redet action of tho brain, An. This doctrine 
may he illustrated in many ways. A man, after pttxxling 
over a difficult problem for a long time, and, unable to 
Solve it, turns bis attention to something else, aud after 
a time, on returning to it. again, lie finds it all arranged 
and plain before him, although he is quite uncousciona 
of having once thought of it in tho interval. Certain 
conditions of tho atmosphere produce lightness or do* 
preesion of spirits, by menus of impressions of which 
we are insensible; mid the unpleasant dreams wliioli 
result from indigestion are to ho attributed to the 
same enuso. We know, t"*>, that beyond consciousness, 
there, exist in the mind toms of knnwlcdgo of which 
wo are wholly uneon.. is in ordinary states, and 
whieli arc only reveal. I on extraordinary occasions; 
ns delirium, mildness, Somnambulism, Ac. Within this 
unexplored region evist ihcinatmets and intuitions of 
our nature,—those innate principles ot morality and 
beauty winch seem to us ro incomprehensible, guided 
and directed, it mav he, by teelmgs of pleasure and 
pain. “There i« a latent intelligenen within us which 
works teloolngienllv, apart float will, feeling, sensation, 
or nnv lind of enuscionniesv whatever."— (Mnrrlt.) 
“ l do not hesitate to maintain,” says Sir William 
Uiiimlton, “ Unit, what we arc conscious of is con¬ 
structed out of what we arc not conscious of; that onr 
whole knowledge u ;u loot made up of the unknown 
nnd incognizable." It ■veins as if the mind might ho 
compared ton dark cavern, into which consciousness, 
like a light fit the mouth, permits us only* to look a 
little way. In tlie dark and unknown region beyond 
are stored up nil our knowledge and all our experience; 
and here are earned on those wonderful mental pro¬ 
cesses which arc only known to us by their results. Tho 
highest and most perfect ot the mental operations are 
instinctive or unconscious. Genius in its logher forms 
is of this kind, being moved ami guided by inner im¬ 
pulses little accountable to reason. Genius had spon¬ 
taneously produced great works beforo rules of criti¬ 
cism could ho lnid down; and her greatest works 
still are hut little indebted to such helps. “What,” 
savs Gothc, m speaking of his works, “is in such 
eases termed invention, was with uie spontaneous” 
(“lek liubonie liber das Dcnkeu gedaeht”). “Wo 
observe with confidence,” says Carlyle, “that tho 
truly Btrong mind, view it as intellect, as morality, 
or under any other aspect, is nowise the mind ac¬ 
quainted with its strength; that hero, as before, tho 
sign of health is unconsciousness.” " Here (under¬ 
neath tho region of consciousness), in its quiet mys¬ 
terious depths, dwells what vital force is iu us;— 
here, if aught is to he created, nml not merely 
manufactured and communicated, must the work go 
on. Manufacture is iutelligildo, lint trivial; creation 
is great, and cannot he understood.” And this is true 
of tho moral as well as tho intellectual,powers, the 
highest morality being also instinctive; for, as ho 
ssys, “ had vve never sinned, wo should have bad no 
conscience." Policemen ore necessary where rogue* 
exist; but, were society perfect, there would be no 
rogues, and no need for policemen. Further, not only 
tire the highest acts of tho mind instinctive, but the 
tendency of all mental acts is to become so by practice. 
Acta of which the mind was at first painfully con¬ 
scious, become gradually less so, until at length they 
may be performed quite unconsciously. Were 
educators to perceive and act upon the principle 
that there is m human nature something above and 
beyond reason, their labours would be crowned with 
mure success,—more especially as it is during the 
earliest period of life that our instincts are meat active 
and most susceptible of improvement. Everything 
ought then to be done to strengthen and Cntotxfy the 
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primary instinct* of tbe child. If wo observe nature, when it ie giveh them at the proper time what they 
we shall Cud that early childhood is pre-eminently the shall say; and it people would give more heed to the 
time tor imbibing knowledge. Who can estimate the instinctive portion ol'their nature, they would And that 
amount of knowledge that a child acqnirea during the its workings mere much more true and reliable than 
first few yearn of ite life,—without ellort, without in- any resulting from reason. Reason is but to be ce- 
atruotion, without anything hut by the spontaneous gardedas supplementary to that higher portion of Onr 
workiugs of its own mind P This knowledge, however, nature,—intuition. In thewords of an oln philosophical 
is entirely objective, being acquired from nature and (divine, whose works are by no means so well known as 
life around it. This, then, is the period for perceptive they deserve, “ Intuition is by far the most perfeot and 
teaching,— for storing The mind with objective know- oxceUetitwny of knowledge." “Our intuition here, lloW- 
ledce. Hut during this time the child is not content ever, ts so short-sighted, (hat if we knew no more than 
with being merely the recipient of knowledge ; true to we can thus attain to, we should not have sight enough 
its instincts, it soon begins to reproduce whet it has . todirectnsinour journcythroughlhewarld; so that our 
acquired,—to imitate what it sees and hears, and to 1 feeble eye is assisted with the gla«s of reason,—nktu- 
express wliat it feels. The power of seizing vivid idens | rally, indeed, a very good prospective, but which logic, 
of things,—of combining, associating, and connecting , and cspeoiaily algebra, lias improved into a telescope, 
them with the appropriate words or signs, is now m Still it is but mi artificial way of seeing, audsfi art sup- 
the highest state ol intensity. Nature, thcrelore, < poses and argues a delect in nature;’* lmt “nefeafter 
shows that in education “our principal aim at (his j wo shall be so far from needing any logic to direct us 
time of bfo should be to furnish liuiriiflciit for the in our reasoning, that we shall have hut little need or 
growth and e xpnnsioa of the powers of inwaul repve- use even of reason itself.”—(N orvis’a Unman end fibM.) 
eentatiou ; that is, for strengthening the memory, I Hut reason is given to us, and is necessary for us here, 
training and regulating the liunginaiion, giving full: nnd therefore requires cultivation. Though not the 
play to the laws ot association, mid producing ihu highest faculty ol onr nature, it is the most practical. 
Capacity of expressing ideus in clear, luminous, cor- and Hint which Inis the closest bearing upon the ocou- 
reet, and copious language. All these habits of ninul pations and duties of life. It is defined by J. 1). Merell 
can generally he acquired with great facility at this time to be “the co-nrtlitiuHno power id relation to all our 
of hie; but, if neglected now, so dilliciilt docs the other intellectual processes,—as that which give* unity 
process ol their education altorwaids become, that it and solidarity to them, Hiding ns nt, once in tbe pursuit 
IS a thousand chances to ono whether they will ever he of truth, and iu adapting our lives to tho state of 
acquired to any degree of perfection at all,"— (ifnrell.) things in winch wp exist.”— (I’eyeholoyy.) This faculty 
As the reasoning faculties become more advanced and deals with the general and tho abstract; separates our 
mature, these powers gradually degenerate. It is, knowledge into deli into parts ; arranges, classifies, and 
therefore, of the greatest importance, not only that embodies it in accurate terms; expands it into formal 
they he improved to the utmost during this period of propositions, and draws conclusions from one proposi- 
lil'e, hut tlmt nothing should be done to abridge it by ' turn to another. As the mental powers become some- 
prematurely developing the reasoning faculties. C 11 - what mature, then the main portion of our intellectual 
fortunately, however, this is the tendency of much of j education should bo directed to (bo regulation end 
the teaching of tho present day. The teacher, not \ development of this faculty bv means ol‘ the higher 
content with receiving a correct answer to a question,! branches of si inly,—logic, mat hematics, science, end 
must also have the reason why it is so. The less the \ philosophy. Wo’have sanl little of the means of edu- 
oluld turn to do with giving or reecn mg reasons at this j ealmn.of wliat is to lie taught,and the order in which it 
time the better. Direct teaching is the best, and rules, | ought to !■<■ communicated; but I his is l he less necessary, 
or the application of them, ahould be ns lit lie resorted | ns thine who shall have intelligently lollowod ns in 
to as possible. Still more reprehensible is the practice ! the above remarks will be able in some measure to 
of presenting to tbe child's mind both the right and .judge for themselves on these points. The great thing 
the wrong at the same time ; or, after receiving a cor- | m each case is to lollow Nature, puiniimg the course 
reet answer, asking if ho is auie it, i« not something i that, she points out; and,as a generid rule, the order 
else. It not only teuds to loosen its hold id the child's | of the progress of the rueo is the order that oocht. 
mind, but to make him douhll'ul of Ins knowledge, j to bo followed in the education of the individual 
“ Spoil not," says Dr. Andrew Fuller, “thy memory ' member* of it. We may mention that Dr. Neil A mot 
by suspecting it. How nanst tliou find that true winch has, m his Surrey rtf' Human J’royrue, given a sketch of 
thou will, not trnst-.'* As in morals, the greatest injury tho various hfanehe of knowledge in relation to 
you can do an innocent child ia to anspeet him; ho iii education. Iu line, inen, the object of education la 
teaching,youeanuotdoagreuierinjury toa scholar than the full and harmonious development of ailourfaoul- 
to make liiin suspect his know-ledge. In questioning a ties; the bringing our entire n at urn, physical, moral, 
boy, so as t.a bring out his knowledge, care ought to and intellectual, into the highest state of perfection of 
be taken to follow only the natural order. If questioned which it is capable. Who can tell how nigh that is? 
on the subject of his reading, the questions should So fur as our present knowledge or experience goes, It 
follow the order in which it wua read, and not taken nt is indefinitely perfectible. However much we may see 
random throughout the lesson, or, us is goiuol imes done, the physical, moral, and intellectual parts of man 
by proceeding Irom the end to the beginning. This is apart now, they are each arid all necessary, in their 
or more importance than it may nt first seem; for respective spheres, to constitute a perfect man, whom 
there are certain laws of the mind, commonly known as we believe to be a tiling of beauty, physically, 
the laws of association, according to which things are morallv, and intellectually. Hod has not in vain in- 
stored np in the memory and reproduced. One of stilled principles of beauty into tlm mind of man; and 
these is, that things are reproduced in the order and according to a fine expression of Kant's, whioh, how- 
with the associations that they were received, and an ever, is but an adaptation of one of the snbUmest doo- 
habitual departure from this order is destructive of one trines of tho Platonic philosophy,—tbst otidecu, there 
of the finest and most important laws of mind. It is is in every man’s mind tbe ideul n’fa perfect man. Scanty 
in this way that one comes to enquire tho style and nnd goodness always go together; the one produces 
modes of thought of another, the thoughts'flowing tho other. A mail's character is generally impressed 
naturally in the same wav, the ideas suggesting each upon his countenance; and honee there was truth, sa 
other m the like order. In every process of thought well as wit, in Sidney -Smith's remark of a man haring 
or course of reasoning there is a certain natural all the ten commandments written cm his forehead, 
order in which the ideas suggest and lollow each The culture of the moral feelings gives a benignant 
other; and any interference with this order tends and loveable expression to the oountcnance; intelleo- 
to introduce confusion,—thoughts springing np that tuslity stamps itself principally noon the forehead; 
are not directly wanted, ana the mind becoming while the general admiration which a fine figure -ana 
orowded with irrelevant matters. As in any me- manly bearing naturally excite, show that physical 
chanical operation, the work goes on belt when the edneation must also play an important part In the 
materials are brought to band as and in the order that forming of oar perfect man. (See Natiohal Edtica- 
they are required ; so in mental operations, the mind now, PuDAeooT, SchooCS, Unitbrsitibb.) 
acts best when the thoughts and words ere brought EntJcuiiow, Mn.rn.av.— This term may be equally 
before it exactly in the order that they are needed,— applied to the eduoation given to candidates for com- 
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mission* in tbo Army, ns well ns to officers who have 
already served, or to tiie system adopted by govern¬ 
ment to afford instruction to soldiers and tneir chil¬ 
dren. Instruction in all the subject* roost necessary 
for an officer to become' acquainted 'with, combined 
■with atrict military discipline,, is given to cadets or 
yontlia from Jfl to 10 years of age. at entrance, at the 
Cadet s’ College, Handhorst• the Hoyal Indio Military 
College, Addiseortabe; and the Hoyal Military Aca¬ 
demy, Woolwich, (flee C'am:t, M w.itatiy'; M tmtahv 
Scuooi.h) A college was also established at Itich- 
roond, known as Cavalry College, in 1H.17, under pri¬ 
vate control, to afford u fitting edueution to youths 
about to enter thnt brunch of the service. Officers are 
able to render themselves eligible for stall appoint¬ 
ments at Randhnrst under recent regulations, (Arc 
Staff COLT-KOr..) The non- oi deceased soldiers are 
brought up and educated at tin* Koval A1 ilitary Asylum, 
Chelsea, better known as the Duke of York’s School, 
as many being admitted annually, by selection, as the 
vacancies that occur and 1 lie resources of the establish¬ 
ment will allow. On leaving, they either enter the 
army, or are apprenticed to learn soino trade. For 
the improvement of the soldier, schoolmasters arc 
attached to each regiment, and stationed at the various 
camps and depots ; and mat ruction is regularly given 
in the elementary branches of knowledge to such us 
desire it, combined with lectures on vanous scientific 
subjects. (Ace lli;otsi rNT *l Sitools ) 
KllUTiCOHATION, e-rlt'l-l'iruI'-thnn (Fr. fdnlrnrrr, to 
■weetim, purify).—In (.them., ediileoriilion is tho work¬ 
ing of precipitates after iillration, <i<> ireo them from 
any excess oi preci pit tint or supernatant fluid. It i- 
goncrally performed by means of n bottle containing 
two tubes, one drawn to a line point ami reaching to 
tbo bottom of the bottle, the other only entering tiie 
<cork a few inches, lly binning down the tatter liilie, 
tbo water is forced out of the former in a line stream. 

figli, eel (Sa l.irl) ft fain, ot fishes (.1 iignAla), lie. 
longing to the npodal section ol the Mnlaenp/ernutu 
Their long and cylindrical bodies are covered bv a t iimU 
and aolt skin, in which the scales are so deeply imbedded 
as to ho scarcely apparent. The gill orifices are very 
small, and are situm ed fur hack ; so that there is a long 
passage from the gill-ehainlier outwards; and hence, 
the gills not soon hemming dry, these fishes can remain 
n long time out of the vvjler, some of them, indeed, 
leaving it of their own iieeonl. Most oi tho eels are 
included in tho I.inmivo genus Miinrna, and urn di¬ 
vided by some naturalists into the lainilies fii/nhi\tnrfn- 
ihe, AfitrtrtMr, AnguilhtliP, Coiipeml ii\ and O/lwiiin.he. 
The Synbranrhuhe have the gdl-pi.ti-aigcs so united 
ttuder a eommon integument :is to present externally 
only a single oniire: they are almost destitute of fins. 
Tho species are tew, and they are chiefly found in 
tropical sea 0 . The SJunrmdte are also generally desti¬ 
tute ot fins, or nearly so : tbey are all destitute of scales, 
ami never found in fresh water. The Anguitliilrc are 
fresh-water fishes, though some of litem occasionally 
visit the sea. They have pretty large pectoral tins, 
anal mid denial fins extending to and encompassing 
■flip tip of the tail, and numerous longish scales em¬ 
bedded in groups iu the skin, so as to resemble lattice¬ 
work. •OphuurUhr, or snake-eels, are distinguished by 
the tail ending in a conic,il pointless tin. At least three 
species Of eels are found m this country,—the Sharp- 
nosed, tho Broad-nosed, and the Snig. The first- 
mentioned, which is eommon in streams and lakes, is 
distinguished, as Kb name implies, by its comparatively 
long and narrow muzzle. Its colours aro dark olivo- 
green outlie iippcrsnrfiireor the bend and body; under 

« silvery white. The clearer thn stream in which 
lives, the more vivid are its colours. Tho broad- 
'oi is not uncommon, and ia often found in the 
raters with the sharp-nosed, from which, how- 
evcr.it is to ho remldy distinguished by the compara¬ 
tively greater breadth of us head and the situation ol 
its eyes, which are placed in advance of thn angle of 
the month; the body, moreover, is thicker m propor¬ 
tion to its length, and rim teeth more numerous and 
stronger; pud the dorsal mid nnni litis, which are much 
deeper and thicker, commence iurther hack. In some 
warn of England this sort is known ns tho gri»-eol 
The suig is iu many respects intermediate between the 
broad-nosed and sliarp-uoaed species; its colour is 
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closely like thnt of the sharp-noaed ed. "In the compa¬ 
rative breadth of the nose, says Mr. Yarrell, ** the sn ig 
is intermediate in reference to tho broad and sharp¬ 
nosed eels, but rather more resembles that with the 
sharp .nose. It has a slight but elongated depression 
extending from tho anterior edge of the upper jaw to 
tho upper and back part of the bead ; tho tubular open¬ 
ings of the nostrils are longer, ana the mucous pores 
about tho lips larger and more conspicuous; both jaws 
rounded at their extremities, the lower one. the longest; 
teeth longer and stronger than in tho common sharp- 
nosed species^ gape large; the angle and tho posterior 
edge of thn eye on the same vertical line; tho pectoral 
fins, the commencement of the dorsal fln, and too vent, 
are each placed nearer thn head than in either of our 
fresh-water eels.” The snig is considered superior to 
oilier kinds for the table; but tho sharp-nosed eel 
attains tlie greatest size,—some times llvc-und-twenty, 
anil even thirty pounds weight. Tin* eel migrates at 
tlie approach of winter to warm estuaries, generally 
brackish, and at times perfectly salt. Those, however, 
winch live in ponds, and cannot emigrate, boro down 
into tho mud, uml there remain during tho colder 
months of the year. They are sometimes dug out of 
tho mud-banks of i'-ors and lakes in considerable 
quantities. Mr. ell mentions that tho London 
market is supplied w eeh by Dutch fishermen, from 
Holland. There an two companies in Holland, having 
lire vessels each. Kucli ship is built with a capacious 
well, in which large quantities of eels ore stored till 
th<*v are wanted. Eneli vessel carries a cargo of this 
list., neighing from llfieeii to twenty thousand pounds, 
tlie duty on which cargo is 1113. 

Kn., Coni.tk. (&*e Coxavb Fkt,.) 

Fit., Ft.iteratevt.. (Nee Kt.rcTHicir.Kr.t.) 

Ft 1 .-POIT, the name given iu some parts of England 
to tiie turbot. 

lit r: i r, tf-feVP (Lai. effleere, to produce), in Taint, 
iind Sculp., a term used to expiess the liiiprr'sionthm 
correct drawing ami judicious and harmonious colour, 
mg in a picture, or the outline and position of tho 
llgiire or figures in u well-executed ptcco of sculpt tiro, 
is apt to produce on the wind ol the spectator. When 
we urn looking at a work of art, and nothing incongru¬ 
ous or distorted in outline or design, or offensive to 
the eye in colouring, meets the view, wo aro prone to 
express our satisfaction with that nt which we aro look¬ 
ing hv saying that till* effect is .very good or pleasing. 

Hi'Fiii’T, tho impression produced on tho ear and 
tho mind by the performance of good music. It is the 
joint result of composition and performance; and is 
'tho chtel object of both the composer and tho execu¬ 
tant, on whose nhilitv and skill it entirely depends. 

Eprustm, ef-fen'.Je, among tho Turks a tillo of 
honour given to civil dignitaries and others, in contra- 
distinction to the titln agn, which is only bestowed 
upon courtiers nml military official v. The word is 
equivalent to tho English sir, or tho French monsieur. 
Thus the minister ot toreign 'affairs is called Kcis- 
effeiuli; the tirst physician of tho tmitan ig termed 
Hakim-effcndi; tho priest of tho seraglio, Imam- 

cfleiidi, fee. 

ErrKBVBKCirsrci:, rj-fer-ves'-cm (Lat. effervesce, £ 
boil over), in Client., the escape of gas in inmute bub¬ 
bles from a liquid,. Thus, when any strong ammonia is 
uncorked, effervescence takes placp, from tho relief of 
pressure. It also happens when a gas is replaced in a 
solution by Borne liquid or solid, aa where sulphuric 
acid is added to n solution ol carbonate of soda to unite 
with the alkali, setting free the carbonic acid. 

Effigv, ef-fc-je (Lat. effigies, a likeness, froro/bi- 
gere, to make or torm), tho resemblance or likeness of 
"any person exeenl ed in metal, atone, wood, plaster, &c., 
or depicted in a drawing or painting. Although it is 
generally taken to mean a likeness in any form or 
matrriul, it is a word but seldom, if ever, used in the 
line arts. It may he better applied to the rude repre¬ 
sentation of any one, euch as those ot Huy Fawkes, 
which were formerly carried about the streets on 
November 6, than to any portrait, bust, or atatne. 

EvFLOSBSCBtvrn, efffe'-ret'-ens (Lat. effloresce, 1 
blossom).—In Chem., cfllorcseeuce is the formation of 
an opaque powder upon the surface of a cryatai, from 
its losing its water of crystallization spontaneously, the 
action generally continuing until the whole baa fallen to 
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powder. Familiar instances take place in common 
carbonate of aoda and sulphate of aodSj or Glauber's 
salt. It is the reverse of deiiaueecence. 

Knrcsiotr, rf-fu'-chun (I>at. qffiaio, from rjfitndo, 
X pour out or forth), denotes generally the pouring out 
ofanv liquid, and is. applied, in hied., to the escape of 
any fluid out of a vehscl or visens naturally containing 
it, and its lodgment in another cavity in the cellular 
substance, or 111 the substance of parts. It also some¬ 
times signifies an oozing or morbid secretion of a fluid 
from vessels that havu not been ruptured; thus sur¬ 
geons often speak of ooagulable lymph being elfuacd 
on different' surfaces. 

E Flat, Urn noto E depressed lialf a tone,—the 
minor seventh of F, and the second flat introduced 
in modulnting by fourths from the natural diatonic 
scale mode. ‘ 

Ego, ci f (Sax. try, Lai. orum), a body produced in 
the females of birds and certain other animals, con¬ 
taining an embryo or foetus of the same species, or tho 
substance from which n similar animal is ultimately 
produced. Those animals in which reproduction tutus 
pluce by means of eggs uro called oviparous. The 
marsupial quadrupeds and the mouo-lmnnfa form the 
connecting link between tho warm-blooded uiimutU 
which are ovipnruus and tho truly viviparous animals, 
which only belong to the mammalia. The number of 
eggs produced varies greatly in different animals; sumo 
birds imlv produce one egg in a year, while others pro¬ 
duce as inanv as twenty. The roc of some fishes con¬ 
tains myriads of eggs. Tlio eggs deposited by some 
animals'are enveloped in a gelatinous substance; 
others are connected in various ways, soinetimes being 
in the form of it string. The eggs of a largo number 
of lords are used us articles of food, tlio.se moat gene¬ 
rally used belonging to the class of birds called poultry, 
'the common domestic fowl, the turkey, and the pea¬ 
hen, nre birds whose eggs are most, generally used nil 
over the world. In some of tho islands of Scotland, 
the eggs of several species of sen-lurds, such us the 
gull und guillemot, form art important article or food 
among tho inhabitants. Although the eggs of birds 
are principally cateu, the eggs of I he tin Lie are also 
cniiMdcica a luxury; and tho eggs of fresh-water tor¬ 
toises are valuable for the oil which they yield. An 
ordinary lien’s egg bus an average weight ot a73 grains, 
of which the ahcil Hud its inner membranous coating 
weigh JKP7 grams; the albumen, or «lute, 52!>\i grains ; 
nod the vnlk 251-8 grains. The shell contains ulunit 
two per rent, of animal matter, ami one per cent, of 
the phosphates of lime and magnesia, tin* rest con¬ 
sisting of carbonate of lime, with a truco of carbonate 
of magnesia. (See AmiMESf.) 

Ego-aitlxs. (Sbe Soi.iNPii.) _ 

Ec.G-llIliI) (IJydrochehdon fnliyinoeum, or Slerna 
fiiliyiiwaa), a bird of the (lull fain., Bonietimes called 
the sooty tern. It is somewhat laigcr than the other 
nu-tubers of tho tern family, and hus a long and sharp 
bill, nearly straight,, compressed, and aU-ndcr ; wings 
narrow, long, mill pointed ; tail deeply forked; colour 
glossy black on tlio upper parts, edges of wings, fore- 
head, and under parts white, ltaboiiuds in tho Wesf- 
’ Indian seas, and is chiefly valuable lor its eggs, which 
aro about two inches long, creatm-colour, sparingly 
streaked with purple, ho highly ure these eggs 
esteemed, that their gathering A quite a considerable 
trade. The nest of tho egg-bird is mode iu the sand, 
aud the eggs number from ono to three. 

Eo.a-TKAUE.~Tho trade iu eggs forms no inconsi¬ 
derable branch of our commercial inlercoursa with 
France, as the English poultry are not able to supply 
the bonie demand. Vast quantities of eggs arc, how- 
ever, brought lrom tho country to Lomlofl and other 
large towns’. The importation of eggs lrom Franco gives 
employment to a large number of small vessels. In 185-t 
the duty on eggs was fixed at 8 d. per cubic foot (nearly 
200) on those brought from a foreign country, and at 
4d. per cubic foot on those brought lrom a Briti-h pos¬ 
session. In 1858 no less than 13*,081,800 eggs were 
imported into England, ohiefly from France, hut also 
lrom Belgium and Spain. In I860, out of 710,000 
cubic feet of eggs imported, 650,000 were from France, 
the rest cowing principally from Belgium. Tho value 
of these eggs lisa been computed at £330,000. The 
imported eggs are seldom equal in quality to' those 
009 
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produced at. home. The duty formerly paid on Im¬ 
ported eggs is new removed. 

EGpxc: (&« Heron.) 

Eoyvtmw AncniTXCTtTKB, s-yip , -»W».— The archi¬ 
tecture of Egypt is the oldest in the world, and is 
superior to that of any other t country, Assyria alone 
excepted, in its colossal proportions, massive structure, 
general magnificence, and grandeur of conception. 
It bus the merit of being entirely original, and pos¬ 
sesses peculiar characteristics that distinguish it in a 
striking manner from that of any other country. Tho 
earliest specimens of Egyptian st-chitucture that yet 
remain to us, and which will probably eudnre as long 
ns the world lasts, are the pyramids, and the monu¬ 
mental records known as obelisks; but to ascertain 
tho rUicieucy tliny lind attained in this art, we must go 
to the temples of Karmic, Kdfou, Deuderah, and that 
of Abou-Ssmbul, hewn out of the solid rook, at well 
as the architectural remains that still exist at Thebes 
and other ancient cities of Egypt. Thn pyramids ere 
buildings of great solidity, but of siqiple form. They 
are built on u square base, with four triangular aides, 
that meet in a common apex. They ure supposed to 
lm royal mausoleums, und were built betwecu 1500 and 
mil n.c. (See 1’a hamids.) The obelisks are four¬ 
sided shafts of grout, si/e, terminating in a pyramidal 
top. They are hewn out of a solid block of stone; 
they uro also elaborately carved with hieroglvphies. 
The temples cover a groat space of ground, aud stand 
iu a walled inclosure. Before the temple ilsulf there is 
a large square court, surrounded on three sides by a 
colonnade. Access is obtained to this court through a 
doorway of great height, Hanked ou either side by 
quadrilateral towers, diminishing in size as they ap¬ 
proach the top. The doorway and side towers are 
udorned with colossal sculptured figures, and in 
sumo cases an avenue of figures, generally sphinxes, 
was made, leading directly to the doorway W6 have 
mentioned. Tin* temple itself was generally raised, 
thn court between it mid tho grand entrance being 
i 'imposed of a series of broad steps i ising in » gradual 
slope. These steps lend to a magnificent hall or por¬ 
tico, occupying nearly tin* entire width of tlio court, 
in which there are generally six rows of pillars which 
support Dm fiat and luassivo roof. )'’rom tlio portico 
we enter a smaller hull, also divided into narrow spaces 
by pillars that support tlio roof, and after crossing two 
or more chamber.., each narrower lliun tho one before 
it, we gam tlio innermost chamber, or aliriuo, exactly 
fronting the entrance, in which tho statue of the di¬ 
vinity was placed, to whovo worship the temple -waa 
dedicated. The area occupied at tho temple at Bdfou 
is 11 1 feet long by lot broad, the towors on either aide 
of tlio gateway being III* feet long by 47 broad at the 
base, and HI lect in length by about 30 in width at the 
summit; but them proportions, large as they may 
appear, are eclipsed by those of the temple of Karnoo, 
tim great hall or portico of this magnificent building 
being 333 led lung by 170 broad, and covering on area 
nearly equal to that of the entire temple of Edfou. 
Tim entire length of the temple of Knruee is about 
1,200 feet, and its brendtb about 360. The column*, 
entablatures, and mouldings, are the great distinctive 
feutiires of Egyptian architecture, in addition to the 
marked peculiarity that their doors and windows,' and 
even tho buildings themselves, present; namely, the 
convergence of tlio sides; sothut the breadth at the 
huso is greatly diminished in extent at the summit. 
Tlio size of Die columus is in proportion to the extent 
of the building in which thev arc placed. At Karnao 
they arc 0 and 11 foot in diameter. First they wore 
square in form, then polygonal, and at last circular 
shafts were made. All are elaborately sculptured. 
Tho shaft stands generally on u circular base, and 
sometimes on a base that contracts iu sito as it ap¬ 
proaches tho floor of the building, instead of expand¬ 
ing from its junction with the shaft, os is usually 
the case. The capitals are sometimes bell-shaped 
and adorned with lotus-leaves, while others are square 
in form, with a human face sculptured on cock 
side. In some cases, as at Dendcrah, this capital is 
surmounted by another, also quadrilateral in tbapa 
and enriched with carving. The entablature was ray 
massive and heavy, consisting of an architrave sur¬ 
mounted by a bold and deeply-moulded cornice, tha 
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tipper part of which promoted considerably beyond the 
fsc* nt (ho walls of ilie building. The roof was per¬ 
fectly lint. Tho doorway* are surrounded by a flat 
moulding, and surmounted by a cornice and lintel of 
great depth- Figures attached to the walls were 
generally executed in allo-rUievn, like those that flank 
the doorways of the Assyrian pnlnoes; but the hiero¬ 
glyphics and representations of Historical events were 
carved in low relief, in a stylo peculiar to Egyptian 
sculpture known as cut a-riheeu. {See Cabtouche.) 
The walls were adorned with paintings in red, blue, 
green, black, and yellow, on a white ground: gilding 
was olio introduced iib an embellishment, and the 
sculptured columns and the ceilings were also painted. 
Tho dotnestio dwellings of the Egyptians seem to have 
been budt pf brick, consisting nt rooms rangod round 
n central court planted with trees, and liming n foun¬ 
tain in the centre. They were sometimes two mid three 
stories high. The flat hilt"! in common to Egyptian, 
Grecian, and Assyrian architecture; the method of 
forming arohed doorways mid vaulted passages was 
known to the Egyptians, hat it was seldom resorted to 
hv them, and then principally m tho construction of 
tombs. 


left no more down on her breast, tlio male bird will 
begin to furnish the comfortable covering from his own 
body. The common practice is to remove the whole of 
the eggs with the down, twice, and to leave tho third 
lot of eggs, that the birds may not be thinned in num¬ 
ber. The gross weight of the down yielded by one bird in 
a single season is bslf a pound; but this, when cleaned, 
is reduced by onr-lnilf. Tius elasticity of eider-down is 
so extreme that three-quarters of an ounce will HU a 
man's hat. It is capable of great compression, so that 
tho down makcB its appearance in bulls no larger tlian u 
hrcaklast-cup, but weighing about three pounds. Tho 
flesh of the eider duck, though not so toothsome as 
that of the species familiar to us, is tit to be eaten, and 
is suid to become of excellent flavour when the bird is 
wholly or even partially domesticated. They are evi¬ 
dently capable of easy domestication, at least with per¬ 
sons who reside near the sea. The lion. A. Dillon, who 
spent a winter in Iceland and Lapland, relates that 
llvo of these birds chose as their location the ground 
under n narrow bench that can along the windows of his 
house, anil that when approached they evinced no 
tiinuiitv, and would even allow tlicir backs to bo 
stroked. 


ICavpTiAW Bisaw. (Sec NstruTurM.) 

f.HHimnOr,*:, rr-e-ti-ed-tr-e (in honour of D. ft. 
Eliret, a German liotaiiieul draughtsman), in Hot., the 
Ehretia lam., meat. ord. of dicotyledonous plants in the 
eub-elnss Corail ijlortr, resembling the /toriii/iauerij! m 
most of their characters, but dnloitug lruin them in 
iiaviug the carpels completely united, w ns to form a 
two or more celled ovary; intlieir ternunnl style, and 
drupaceous fruit. There are 1 V genera mid 2(17 species, 
chiefly tropical trees or shrubs, Tho properties and 
use* of these plants are not very remarkable. Some 
species of KhrtlUi bear edible frails. Some hii'o a 
delicious odour, as lleludropium ptruuuuam, the I’oru- 
vian heliotrope. 

KiOkh Dows', i'-i/rr drum (Swed. dim), the down 
from the breast of the cider duel,. The best is that 
which the birds have stripped lrum their breasts to pi o 
vida a lining for their nests ; t lint vvInch is tel. en from 
tho dead bird being considered inferior in i(iinlily, end 
called dead doom, in eoutrndistitieliim to tlmt winch :s 
taken from the nests, and termed In— down. The donti 
is chiefly used for making cow-riots that take the place 
of blankets on tho continent; I lie down being placed 
between two pieces of linen or other material, mid the 
whole quilted together to keep tho teal licrs in place. 

Eirmtt Dec It {S'tmafcrii r matlieeiuia), a species 
of wild duck inhabiting tho frozen regions of the 
north. It is very abuuduur, in Iceland, Lapland, Green- 
land, and Spitsbergen, on the aliores nt liaflin's Hay, 
Ac. Generally, it is of a size inleriuedinte In-tween 
the domestic duck and goose. The head is large ; the 
liiiddlo of tho neck small, with tlio lower pail of it 
spread out very broad, so ns to form a hollow between 
the shoulders. The lull is horn-colour, the upper miui- 
diblo being forked in n singular manner towards each 
eye, and covered with white feathers on the Rides ns far 
forwards ns the nostrils. The top of the head is soft 
velvety black, cleft behind by a narrow sln-ak of 
white; the feathers from the nape of tho neck to the 
throat are puffed out, and look as though the ends had 
been clipped. Tlio cheeks, chin, upper part of the 
nock, the back, and lesser wing-eoverta, arc white; bus¬ 
tard wings and primary quills brown; the front part of 
tho neck to the breast is dun-colour, and thence to the 
under part of tho tail deep black; tail brown; legs 
short and yellow. In Iceland and Norway the breeding- 
grouudt of ciders are carefully protected, so that us 
.j 't® possible may interfere with the growth of the 
eider-down crop. This curious and beautiful down 
grows on the breast of the bird, and the mode adopted 
to proouro it is somewhat singular. The nest is corn- 
posed of seaweed, and any hole or ledge is evidently 
considered an eligible building site. The number of 
egga laid is usually live, sit, or seven : they are 
three inches long, two broad, and of a uniform pale 
green. When first deposited in the nest, they are 
•flowed to go uncovered: but in few days the mother 
begins to pluck thedown from her breast, and to cover 
them over; and tin# process would seem to be indis¬ 
pensable to the growth and hatching of the Tonne 
birds ; for, if the nest be plundered, tul the female h«« 
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KiDOGBirn, i'-door ’-(Gr. eidnt, form, and gra* 
phrui, to write), a m ..no which answers the pur¬ 
pose of a paulugrapli, and is used for copying plan# 
ami drawings cm tho same scale, or for enlarging or 
reducing them m any proportion that may be desired. 
It, mis invented by tho luto lYofesaor ‘Wallace, of 
Kiliulmrgh. It consists of ft beam winch motes in an 
liori/.oiitnl plane, sliding in u socket Unit works on a 
vertical pm. which enters a tube in a muss of metal he¬ 
lical h it. Tlie ends of the beam are iltted with pulleys 
that also work freely in an horizontal plane, f ieecs of 
watch-spring puss round the pulleys, being fastened to 
llii-rn at mio point by a simple pm to prevent them 
from slipping on the eireitnili-rence, and connected by 
wires, so us to form u kind of endless blind, which may 
bo tightened or loosened u(, pleasure by swivel screws. 
Ji’nds of metal slide m sockets under the pulleys. One 
of these has r. tracing-point and Hie oilier it pencil, but 
nt opposite ends ot the arms, mi Hut they may be in a 
line passing diagonally Enough tlio central pin, oa 
whir li the beam, and consequently the whole machine, 
works. The beam anil arms are graduated, and may 
beset to any required scale. When it is desired to 
use ;lie machine, the operator, nber setting tho beam 
and rods ns may bo desired, pa-ses the tracing-point 
over the drawing to bo copied; a corresponding mo¬ 
tion is communicated to the pencil at tlio opposite end 
of the oilier rod, which delineates ft lac-sunilo Of tho 
drawing to be copied. 

EiSTI-unrnn, i-eicth’-rotl (Weinil tUlcdd, to sit), 
a iinuio applied generally in Welsh to any meeting or 
concourse of people, but more particularly to tho 
assemblies of the Welsh bards and minstrels, who 
iineientlv formed an hereditary order. These meetings 
were forbidden by Edward I. nt. the con quest of Wales, 
but they were renewed by Iler.ry VII., nflo was of 
IN eltdi origin. They have been again revived during 
the present century, and eisteddfods arc held period¬ 
ically at various Welsh towns in succession, at which ’ 
prizes are awarded for proficiency iu tho Welsh 
tongue, and for poems in that language, and playing 
on the harp. 

Kjbutmixt, t-jrW-ment (front Lat. e, out, and 
i'ic/ttt, east), is tho name of an action at law, by 
which a party ontifed to tho immediate posses¬ 
sion of lands or other corporeal hereditament# may 
recover that possession from the party wrongfully 
withholding it. Until abolished by the Common Law 
Procedure Act, of 11152, this action exhibited the 
most remarkable string of fictions then recognised by 
the courts of common law. This was by an action 
commonly known as John Doe v. Biebard Boe, (See 
Dos, Joins.) By the Common Law Procedure Act, 
0(1852, a writ is now issued out of any of the superior 
courts of oommon law, in a prescribed form, directed 
to the person or persons in possession by name, ant 
generally to all persons entitled to defend the posses¬ 
sion of tho premises therein described, setting forth 
that tome person or persons, by name, claim to bo 
entitled to tho possession, ami to eject all other tier- 
sou*; and commanding these tn whom it is directed, of 
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such of them a* deny the alleged title, to appear in the 
court from which the writ is waned,within sixteen days 
ufterthe service thereof, to defend the possession of 
the property. This writ (whioh remaiua in force for 
three months) is served by delivering it to the tenant 
in }H)s<essii,u personally, or to some member of his 
family or household personally, on the premise*; snd 
any other person, on tiling an affidavit that he or his 
tenant is in possession, may be allowed to appear in 
court and defend the action. If no appearance he 
entered, the claimant obtains an ordinary judgment 
by default, on which the sheriff gives him possession; 
but if an aooearance he entered, an issue is «t onee 
made np without any pleadings, aud the question is 
submitted to a jury.— lief. Stephen's Commentaries on 
the La as at' England. 

Krjnac merm, el-e-ilg-nai’-re-e (fir. rhtia, nu olive, 
and utjno *, chuste), in Hot., the Ob-ustrr him., 
a nat. out. m dicotvledonons plants in the sub-class 
Mono'lil-nngderr. They uro trees or shrubs, with en¬ 
tire eWipuiiitu leaves, usually aeurfy. The tlowern 
ore mostiy diu-cnms, rarely perfect. Mule flowers 
amentaceous, braet-ated; sepals 2—4, or united', sta¬ 
mens definite, perigviinus. i’emale flowers with an 
mferior tubular calyx and a fleshy disc; a-stivuiinn 
imbricate; ovary superior, 1-celled, with a solitary 
ascending ovule, bruit inclosed in the succulent calyx ; 
iodehisceut. Seed military, ascending, with thin 
nllmiuen ; embryo straight,’ with nil interior radicle. 
There are four genera and tliirtv species, mostly 
natives of thu northern hemisphere. The fruits of 
several species of the typical gen. Rhtnpuut are eaten 
in Persia anil some parts of India. Those of mi English 
member of the (Amity, namely llippohai 1 rhamumJrn, the 
sea-buckthorn, are alao edible, and have been employ ed 
lu llie preparation of sauce fnr fish; hut their use 
requires caution, ns they contain a narcotic principle. 

JiL^iOCAnPCH,. el-r o kar'-f ua (Or. rhtia, an olive, 
and Irarpos, a irmt), in Hot., a gen. of plants 
belonging to the lint. ord. Wiliam r. The Molucca 
berries, which are frequently mndo into necklaces in 
India, nre obtained from the species E. rm-atnt. The 
outer portinn of the fruit is pulpy, but the endccirp is 
hard, Irony, uud beautifully furrowed. Tim pulp is 
carefully removed from the berries when they arc used 
* as heads. 

Ems, el-a'-inl Or. rJ«io»,nil),inHot., n gen. of palms. 

The two species E. guinernti* and mrltiuonum nre the 
Oilmen oil-palms, from the fruits of which t lie vegetable 
but ter culled palmoil is on meted. Tin-Irmt sure drupa¬ 
ceous, and the oil is found m the sarciiriirn. It i> of a 
rich orange-vellovy colour, and is extensively used in this 
country hi the maiiul'n'tiire of candles amt soap, being 
the chief raw material worked up nl the great tai-tonc- 
belonging to Vnee’B Patent t'niidle Company. In 
Africa i< is used ns food by the natives. Jle.ng emol¬ 
lient, it is sometimes used in rnediciiie as nn embroe:i. 
turn to spasms and bruises. Tne hard stony putanien 
ot the same fruits yields a limpid oil. I’nbu wine may¬ 
be prepared troru the jtiu-n which flows from the 
wounded spafhes of the two palms. 

Elaxo, c'-luntl (its mime at the Cape).—This animal, 
considerably the largest of all tins antelopes, i« known 
bv several different names,—tho impoofoo, eland. Cape 
elk, eanna, or bastard eland, are among the many 
terms applied to it. The ordinary eland is a large 
heavy minimi, weighing, at full grmvth, Irom 7 cwt. to 
0 ewt.; and, contrary to the rule amongst antelopes 
in general, is prone to be lat. its usnnl size is that ot 
a full-grown horse, measuring generally a little more 
than eight feet in length, and standing full live feet at 
the shoulder. The horns of the male are thick and 
heavy, and about a foot and a half in length. They are 
s»rnight till thev arrive at about three inches from the 
tips.w heretbeyliend outwards. They arenlxosurmunded 
by a thick spiral wreath, which becomes ind stmet at 
tfi" points. The horns of the fetual** eland ore longer 
and smaller, and the spiral wreath is often sWnl. j n 
both sexes tho hem! is long and pointed, the ears large, 
the neck thick, and in Imnt of the chest is h loose 
hanging skin or dewlap, with a border of long hair on 
its margin. A short erect mane of Hark brown hair 
runs from the centre of the forehead to the root of the 
tad. Tins mane is directed backwards along tne spine, 
but is reversed on the neck. The tail is more than two 
<W1 


feet long, and terminates in a tuft of long black hair. 
The fieali of the eland is more prised as tood than that 
of any other wild animal of Southern Africa. When 
dried and cured, the large muscles of the thigh* are 
looked upon with high estimation, and are usually 
called thigh-tongues. IvTuhtls wero formerly very 
common in the neighbourhood of C'ape Town j but 
they have lteeu so universally bunted, that they AM 
only to be met with in the most retired parts of the 
colony. The disposition of the eland it very mild And 
gentle, and it seems predisposed to douiesl leity. It ia 
gregarious, and lives in large herds uiiou tho low hills 
and level plains, (‘.lands, when hunted, are soon tired, 
us they are usually fat ami short of wind. Very often 
they drop down during a chase from pletnora. Of late 
years there have been many attempts made to intro¬ 
duce the elittid among the aimnnls used lor food in 
England. The anempts have nil been successful, and 
not only in the Xnnlogienl Gardens m liegent’s Park, 
but aisn in the grounds of noblemen ami private gen- 
tleini'ii, the eland has been reared Slid bred. Con¬ 
cerning its flesh as food, Hr. Liv lugstone, the celebrated 
Airmail traveller, writes ns follows :—“ Our party was 
well .supplied with eliiiid-tlcsh during our passage 
through i he desert; audit being superior to heef, and 
the animal «s large as nn ox, it seems strange that it 
has nut vet been introduced into England." The 
Acclimatization H.wiety has given much attention to 
the qualities of the eland; and it is more than pro- 
heblo that in u few years it will bo largely bred iu 
G reat Britain. Tho scientific unmo (if this animal is 
Antilope omit. 

Kr.ARTtCTTV, e-hlu tU'-r-te (from TV .filnrtique, elastic, 
primarily from Gr. < latter, mi impeller forward), 
that property which certain bodies possess of re¬ 
covering their former ilgnro or statu altor internal 
pressure, tension, or distortion. Elasticity is perfect 
when the body exactly recovers its primitive form 
after the force by which its form lias been changed is 
removed. Perfect elasticity ia, however, not to be 
found in nature. Aenlorin flu.da or gases approach 
nearer to perfect elasticity than any other substances. 
In solid bodies, ns a general rule,elasticity is destroyed 
bv use: tbusubow loses its elasticity by being kept bent. 

I run mid sled can have tlieir rlaatieity increased by 
being tempered, that is, by contracting their volume 
Hud.lenlv alter being expanded by heat. 

I'.I.ATgim'W. ( S'.'C Kon VI.ll'M.) 

i't.vrr'f Arr-.v:, e l/it'-e-mn'-te-e (Or. elate, a flrj the 
Irenes resembling those of the fir-tree), in Hot., the 
Wnier-pepper fain , a nat. oril.of dicotyledonous plants 
in the sub-class Tiailnmiflonr, consisting of six genera 
and about 22 species,- lit tie annual marsh-plant* with 
hollow struts and oppmlte leaves, wilh niterpetiolnr sti¬ 
pules. The flowers nre Hiuull and axillary ; sepals and 
petals it—,' ; the latter, as well as the etametia, being 
nvpngyiuuis. The fruit is eupsulHr, 8—.Vcelled ; the 
pluceut.itinn oxile. The styles 3—S ; stigmas oupitate. 

I he seeds aro liunieroiis and cxnlhuiinnou*. The 
plunts ot this small order aro scattered all over the 
w<irld. Tlinv are generally considered acrid. 

Elbow, oI'-Ijo (rtux. elneboqa), in Anat., is tho joint of 
(he arm formed hy the lower end of the liunieru»and tho 
upper end of tho radius and ulna. The lower end of 
the humerus is received into the hollow of the olna, Ms 
us to produce a hinge.like arrangement, and the 
upper end of the radiux forms also a small part of tho 
joint. The surface oi tho humerus in contact with the- 
‘dim is limited, internally and externally, by a promi¬ 
nent ridge, and is hollowed out m the centre; that 
.n contact with tho radius is a small rounded emi¬ 
nence which moves in the cavity of tho latter. On 
front of the humerus, shove the articular surface, 
•ire two depressions that, receive tl/fl corutioid process 
mil the head of the radius during flexure, and behind 
t* a large fossa tor tho reception of the olecranon, 
or largo process of tbo ulna. In the extension of the 
forearm. 'Where tho lames touch, their surface* art 
jovered with cartilage, and tboir articular end* are 
kept iu place by a number of ligament*. 

ElBow-vibc**, the plates of tuetal used to aover the 
idlmvr.jomt at the junction of the brassavt, or rent* 
brace, und the rout-brace, the former of winch berved 
t is a protection to the arm between the shoulder and 
the elbow, and the latter to the lower parts between 
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the shoulder and tho wrist. They wore sometimes 
colled eonditre*, The elbow-piece is shown in the 
illustration appended to the artiele on Brassabts. 

Eldeb, el'-dtr (Or. preebutero*), is the comparative 
decree of the Ang.-Ssx. eld, and denotes one who is 
older than others; and honoe on overseer or ruler. In 
the ancient Jewish polity, the elders were persons of 
considerable age and experience, and who consequently 
obtained certain power and influence over others. 
When Moses was sent into Egypt to deliver the children 
of Israel, ho assembled the elders of the people, and 
told them that God had appeared unto hun. After¬ 
wards Moses associated with himself in the government 
seventy of the elders of Israel, which, according to the 
generality of interpreters, was the beginning of Urn 
Sanhedrim (which* re). Every city, also, had ilselders, 
who seem to have possessed a certain local jurisdiction. 
In the New Testament, the term elder is employed to 
designate a certain class of officers in the church, re¬ 
garding the office and duties of whom there arc various 
conflicting opinions. Whether tho ciders were lay 
officers of the churLh, has long been matter of dispute. 
It appears certain, however, that tho elders meritloneil 
Iiy Ht. Paul (l Tim. v.) did not hold tho same office ns 
thoso in the Presbyterian churches, hut “ laboured in 
word and doctrine.'' It is said that Calvin admitted 
lay elders into church courts on wluit lie conceived to 
ho the sanction of the primitive church, and “ as an 
effectual method of preventing t ho ret uru of inordinate 
power in a superior order ol clergy.” lildcrs, in tho 
Presbyterian church, are certain laymen who are 
clouted and ordained for ecclesiastical office, mid who, 
in conjunction with the minister and deacons, compose 
4n Scotland the kirk session. Tho number of elders is 
proportioned to tho extent mid population of the 
'parish, and they are usually persons of tried ehunioter 
and Christian excellence. ‘They have no right to teach 
or to dispense the sacraments ; luit in every queUum 
of jurisdiction within tho parish, they form a spiritual 
court, of which tho minister is officially modi-rutor; 
and in tho presbyteries, synods, and General Assembly, 
they sit as representative, of the several sessions nr 
consistories. 1‘ormerly the power of the kirk-sc-sions 
in Scotland was much greatcr than at present. They 
Used to take cognizance not only of all grosser iinmo- 
ralitics, ns swearing, drunkenness, lewdnesa, absence 
from public worship, &<•., but also card-play ing, raring, 
dancing, and tho like. Their duties, in many respects, 
now correspond to thoso of churchwardens m tho 
Church of England. 

Er.niiR, in Hot. (See SAsnurctrs.) 

Eli Dorado, cl . do - ra'-dn (Span., tlio golden region), 
the term applied by the Spaniards, in tholllthcentury, 
to an imaginary land abounding in gold and all kinds 
of precious stoops, and supposed to lie minute in tho 
interior of South America, between the rivers Amazon 
and Orinoco. The origin of this fable was duo to the 
heated imaginations of the avaricious Castilian adven¬ 
turers, who loved to dream of regions more golden 
lhan those of Mexico mid Pern. Many expeditions 
were fitted out for the purpose of discovering it, and, 
although each proved abortive, tlio belief in tho exist¬ 
ence of tho " goldmi land" survived until tho com¬ 
mencement of the I8th century. In England, oven, 
the fable took root, and Sir Walter Knleigh twice 
visited Guiana in search of •* El Dorado.” The term 
has now become the property of the poet, who uses it 
do express a land of boundless wealth and felicity, like 
the Paradise of Mahomet or tho Elrsian fields of the 
ancients.—lief. Edinburgh He view, vol. ixxii., art. Air 
fi’alter 

Elratjcs, e-le-at’-il-it, the name of an ancient spot 
of philosophers, so called from Elea, a Greek colony of 
lower Italy, which was in all probability the residence, 
in bis later ye ars, of Xenophanes (about 630 n.c.), the 
founder of this sect, and the principal scat of its culti¬ 
vation; for its great propagators, Parmenides and 
Zeno, were natives of this town. The Identic school is 
pre-eminently distinguished from tho Pythagorean and 
Ionian by the recklessness with which it strove to at¬ 
tain to an exclusive knowledge of the supra-seneible. 
They attempted to construct a system of the universe 
* Upon metaphysical principles, and maintained that the 
Source of all truth was something independent of und 
superior to sense. Their system wan a monotheism, or 
tiW 
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! rather a pantheism. They oppoeed the polytheism of 
j the times by maintaining the infinity and self-existence 
of One; but they could not separate that One from the 
I world. Tho apparent changes, of the universe they 
regarded as mere illusions of sense, the Infinite being 
1 without cliunge or corruption. “ Whatever estimate, 
says Kilter, “ may be formed of the Eleatiu doctrine 
and its results, it cannot be denied that, os the first 
attempt to correct the conceptions and representations 
of sense by the pure notions of reason, or, at least, to 
reduce them to their true value, it is in the highest 
degroo deserving the attention of the philosopher. By 
it the pure speculative element of thought was first 
abstracted from all that is incidental to its concrete 
appearance, and consciousness awakened thereby to a 
truer notion of philosophy. At Iho.same time it is far 
from unprofitable to observe the course of the attempt 
to abstract from the sensible appearance, the perfect 
| knowledge of truo being, however unsuccessful tho 
: essay.” 

Ei.RCAWPvsnt. (See Inula.) 

Elrctiojc, e-M'-uhun (bat. electia, a choice, selec¬ 
tion), m a general sense, is the act of selecting one or 
more from a greater umber, for nny use or purpose. 
In Law it is also win . man is left to Iris own free will 
lo take or do one tn .; or another, which he pleases, 

Tt is tho obligation i iposed upon a party to choose 
between two or more incmiHistent or alternative rights 
or claims, where he cannot enjoy tho benefits of both. 
Ill courts of equity tho principle of election is fre¬ 
quently applied where a party low inconsistent rights, 
anil is compelled to elect which ho will enforce. It 
has been said that llie doctrine constitutes n rule of 
law ns well os in equity, but that, iu consequence of 
the terms of proceeding at l.iw, a party cannot be put 
lo elect. Every net of election presupposes a plurality 
of gilts or rights, with a right to the party to eleet 
nny one of th»ni. Though, ns a general rule, a person 
is not allowed to sue in equity and at- law for the sania 
thing, but is obliged to elect in which court ho will 
proceed, yet there is an exception in tho easo of a 
mortgager, who may proem-il both in equity and at 
law at the same time.— lief. Wharton's l./tic lexicon. 

Km.ctio.n , in Theol., “ is a purpose or God referring 
to certain and definite persons of the fallen amt sinful 
race ot mankind, determining to unite them to Christ, I 
r .id by means of that, new connection with him to bring 
them to perfect holiness and happiness.’'— (Pj/e Smith.) 
That God hath out of his mere good pleasure from all 
eternity predestined some of the human race to ever¬ 
lasting life, and left others to inevitable and eternal 
damnation, is a doctrine clearly taught in Scripture, 
and is a necessary consequence of the omniscience and 
foreknowledge of God. (See BiiniiKSTia'ATioS'.) 

Election of Mkmbkrs of Pabliamknt.—W hen a 
new parliament is t» bo summoned, the lord chan¬ 
cellor roeeives a written command from tho sovereign 
in eouncil to that effect, and directs the clerk of tho 
crown in ehaneery to issue writs to tho returning 
officer of each electoral district. Tho returning officer 
of each county must, within two days of the receipt of 
the writ, cause proclamation to be made of the time 
and place of said election, which must be not later than 
tho twelfth nor aoouer than the sixth duy after said 
proclamation. In boroughs, the officer must proceed 
with the election within six days after the receipt of tho 
writ, having first given three clear days' notice thereof. 
On the day fixed for the election, tne writ is read in 
public by tho returning officer, and candidates are pro- 

f iosed and seconded by qualified electors. A show of 
muds is then taken of those present, and the officer 
declares the apparent result, without, of course, know¬ 
ing whether those who here held up their hands be 
electors or not. If the parties ore satisfied with this 
declaration, the election is at an eud; but if the par¬ 
tisans of any candidate are dissatisfied, they crave a 
poll, and the return is not made till this is over. In a 
contested election, polling-booths are erected in various 
parts, each of which ib presided over by a deputy, and 
tho polls are token by poll-clerks appointed for that 
purpose. The polling is commenced and carried on 
simultaneously at all the places, oommencing at eight 
o'clock in the morning and terminating at four o’clock 
in tho aiternoon in boroughs, and five in county elec¬ 
tions, In boroughs tho polling must take place on the 
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day following that fixed for the election, union a 
Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day; and m conn- 
tie* on the day next but two after the day fixed for 
election. On the day next after the close of tho poll 
fin counties on the day next but one), the returning 
officer is to open the poll-boobs and declare the stnte 
of the poll, and make proclamation of the member or 
members chosen, not later than two o'clock in the 
afternoon of that day. The election being closed, tho 
officer returns the writ, with the names of the persons 
elected by the majority, to the clerk of the crown in 
chancery, to whom also the poll-books are to he deli¬ 
vered for tbeir future safe-custody. The candidate is 
considered to he a member of parliament from the 
moment of the declaration of the poll, although lie 
does not act as a legislator until he hna taken the 
oaths. No person is competent to vote at the election 
of a member of parliament unless his name appears on 
the register of elector:,; but in tho case of one so 
registered no exception can V* taken at the time of 
polling. In order to prevent bribery, treating, and 
intimidation at elections, tho returning officers are 
now required annually to appoint certain officers, 
called election auditor*, whose duty if ia to take and 
publish an account of all expenses incurred at elec¬ 
tions; and any payment in respect of any election 
made otherwise tnHii by or through tho election auditor 
is declared to bo illegal. Bribery, if proved, involves 
the disqualification of the elector, and the unseating 
of the member chosen, if brought homo to him. 

Election Committees. —At the beginning of every 
session of parliament, tho Speaker appoints bv war¬ 
rant six members of the House as " the General Com¬ 
mittee of Flections." The members must bo willing to 
serve, their seuta must be unquestioned by petition, and 
they must nol themselves be petitioners against any 
election. The Speaker’s warrant is laidupon the table 
of the House, and if not disapproved of in tho course 
of tho three next sitting days, it takes effect. To this 
committee all eleotion petitions nro referred, und it 
is their duty to choose a committee for the trial of 
each petition, called therefrom an “Election Commit¬ 
tee." Each election committee consists of a chairman 
and four other members of llio House; the former of 
urhom is chosen by and from out of a select bod v culled 
the chairmen's panel (appointed to serve for that ses¬ 
sion bv the general committee), and the, latter by the 
general committco itself. This select committee, who 
tire sworn truly and faithfully to try the matter before 
them, and are required to examine nil witnesses on 
oath, then proceed to try the merits of the return or 
election (admitting no evidence, however, against any 
voter, or m support of any objection, not set forth m 
the list of voters, and objections which had before been 
delivered to the general committee), and determine 
whether tho sitting members, or either of them, or any 
or what, other person, werodtily returned or elected, or 
whether the election be void. Such decision, being 
final between the parties to all intents and purposes, is 
reported to the Houso at large, and entered in their 
journals.— Jiff. Stephen’s Commentariea on lha Laws 
qf England; May’s Law of Parliament. 

Elector, e-leV-lor (bat., from eleetutn, supine of 
tligrre, to choose), a dignity whioh is now merely 
nominal, the privileges that were formerly attached to 
it bring lost, and the title retained by' the ruler of 
Hesse-Cassel alone. It was onginallv applied to the 
high potentates of the empire, who claimed the right 
of participating in the election of the emperor. By 
the Golden Bull of Charles IV. of Germany, which 
was accepted and confirmed by the diet of Nurem¬ 
berg in 135(1, the exercise of this privilege was re¬ 
stricted to a few of the leading princes and ecclesias¬ 
tics, and it ultimately became hereditary in certain 
families, and confined to the king of Bohemia, the 
electors of Brandenburg and Saxony, the elertnr 

J ialatine of the Shine, and the archbishops of Co- 
ogne, Treves, and Maycnce. Bavaria became an 
electorate under Maximilian tho Oreat in 1623, and 
Hanover in 1602, under Ernest Augustus, bishop of 
Osnaburg. In 1776, Bavaria was united to the pala¬ 
tinate of the Hhioe, and (be number of electorates was 
reduced to eight. Some minor electorates were created 
at the commencement of the preeent century, after the 
peace of Luneville; but the privileges of the dignity 


[ were lost at the dissolution of tho Holy Boman empire 
t by Napoleon in 1306, the last emperor, Franck 11., 
having abandoned the title of emperor of Germany for 
that of emperor of Austria in 1B04, The title had 
fallen into disuse, to a certain extent, long before this 
event, from tho elector of Brandenburg having become 
king of Vrussia in 1701, the electors of Saxony kings 
of Boland in 1697 and 1733, and the eleotor of Hanover 
king of Great Britain and Ireland in 1714. Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Hanover were erected into kingdoms in 
1605, 1H66, and 1614 respectively, when the rulers of 
each finally abandoned the title of eleotor for that of 
king. 

Electric, e-lek'-trik (Or. tlcktron, amber), in Pliys., 
the term generally applied to a substance whioh may, 
under ordinary circumstances, bo readily made to evince 
electrical properties by iriotion. Amber is a powerful 
electric, and its property of attracting light partielos 
of matter when rubbed was known to the ancient*. 
From the Greek word for amber, the terms alaetrie, 
elfelrieity, electroscope, and many others, are derived. 
Electrics do not transmit, or conduct, eleal ricily; hence 
they are frequently termed non-eonduefora, or iutula- 
tora; whilst, ou the other hand, anelectriea (which see) 
are transmitters, or conductors, of electrical action. 
The moat perfect electrics are shell-lac, sulphur, am¬ 
ber, jet, reBinous bodies, gums, gun-cotton, glass, silk, 
tbainonul, agate, tourmaline, dry fur, hair, wood, 
feather*, paper, turpentine and various' oils, dry 
atmospheric air ami other gases, steam of high elas¬ 
ticity, and ice at. 0° Fall. (Sen liUiCTBlOlTT.) 

Electric Clock. (Nr* lloitoLoar.) 

Electric l.tfiUT. (Nee Illumination.) 

Electrical Ekl ((Ji/mnotu* eUc/rieus). —This ex¬ 
traordinary fish is nn inhabitant of the firesh-watcr 
lakes and rivers of the warmer regions of America, 
Africa, nnd Asia. A specimen more Llian three feet in 
length was preserved alive in London between the 
years 1S36 and 1612, and was examined by a great 
muny electricians, lake the torpedo (which ice), it has 
the power of giving electrical shocks; whioh power it 
exerts for killing or Ht mining the fishes upon which it 
feeds. Its hotly is smooth and without.scales. Along 
ventral fin extends from heliiud the head to the ex¬ 
tremity of tho tail; the mouth is armed with sherp 
teeth, nml projecting into it aro numerous triuges, 
that, from their nature, appear to servo a purpose in 
respiration. The gullet is short, terminating in a ca¬ 
put inus stnmauli. The electrical organs are situated on 
cncli side, and consist of flat partitions or septa, and 
cross divisions between them. The outer edges of 
these septa appenr, w hen the skin of the body is turned 
over, in parallel li-js, nearly in the direction of the 
longitudinal axis of the body. They are thin mem¬ 
branes nearly parallel to one another, their breadth 
being nearly the semi-diameter of the body. A power¬ 
ful shock is felt when one band is plnced near the head 
and the other near the tail. By the electricity gene¬ 
rated by the specimen exhibited in England, Faraday 
magnetised steel needles, and decomposed iodide of 
potassium with tha greatest ease. A single medium 
discharge from the anim il is calculated to be equal to 
the electricity of a Leyden battery of fifteen jars, con¬ 
taining .1,500 square inches of coated gloss, charged to 
the highest degree. 

Electrical Machine, an instrument for the ex¬ 
citation and collection of electricity. The earlier elec¬ 
tricians, in the prosecution of their researches, used 
simple glass tulies or rods of sulphur, which were held 
in the hand and excited by friction wiLh eiik or flannel. 
The first idea of a machine originated with tho cele¬ 
brated Otto Guericke of Magdeburg, who mounted a 
globe of brimstone on an axis, and caused it to revolve 
rapidly against the palin of the hand. For the globe of 
brimstone Dr. U auksbee afterwards substituted a globe 
of glass; and Professor Winkler, of Leipsio, rendered 
the apparatus much more useful and convenient by 
affixing a cushion of soft leather stuffed with horss- 
biur, so that, by the pressure of a ’spring, it might rub 
against the revolving globe. In the electrical machines 
now in use, tho eieetnc to be excited is either a hollow 
cylinder or a circular plate of glass. For moat pur¬ 
poses the cylindrical machine is to be preferred, being 
the more simple in construction and the less liable tc 
fructnre. The cylinder is supported on * two oprigb 
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pillars, A, A, imaallv of glass, which are fixed to a 
firm vrooden base. Pressing ugninst the cylinder is a 
fli>>. cushion or rubber of course oiled silk, stuffed 
m itb wool or lmir. This may be also fixed on an insu¬ 
lating pillar of class. In the annexed lieu re, however, 
it is supported by s hinged wooden {tiller B, which 
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is drawn towards the cylinder liy on clnsfio band 
placed oror a block of wood, C. A Ions Hap of tbin 
ndk, oiled on the upper side only, is sewed to the 
cushion, and reds upon the upper half of the cylin¬ 
der. Opposite the loose edge of Ibis ilup is a row 
of metallic points connect"t! with a meialoc cylin¬ 
der called the conductor, 1), which is iiln> supported 
by an insulating glass pillar. When the "lass ovbtnlcr 
is put in motion by means of the much nttnebed to 
One of its pivots, ilin two hinds of cIccTn'id pnner 
which, when combined, ncutrnli'C each other, nre 
developed, the eonduetnr beronnng elnrgoil with 
vitreoui or petit Ire electricity, and llie iMidiinn witli 
i •ceinoitt or VC if It tier elect rieiiv. When it is r> qmsilc 
to obtain vitreous electricity tor dim one,' jars nr other 
purposes, Urn cushion must l,in miinei-tcl with the 
earth hy a chain or wire, in order ih -l ri.o electricity 
drawn from the glass In the |i»i>itx nf <!i > conductor 
may become cutiliniuilly replaced by th.ii supplied 
irom the earth. If it lie required to c< Ilect reduous 
electricity, this arrangement. must |e* reier<ed. The 
eimductor must he coniioi ted with llie earth, mid the 
body to be charged must lv' presenled to the msulateil 
eiisliinn. The plntc.qlii' > machine was doused by Van 
Marum about the year 177b. As constructed by Onth- 
bertsnn sonic few jcars after, the lnncliino consisted of 
u circular disc of plate glass, from two to seven feet in 
diameter, mounted on an liori/onlnl axis of met id, and 
unstained by a vertical trame of wood, to which wen* 
nitnclied two pairs of cushions, one above ntnl the 
olber below. The piste was turned round between the 
Rubbers by a winch lived to tlio extremity of the axis. 
Tho electricity was eon lined bv Hups of oiled silk, ex¬ 
tending from each pair of cushions round nearly one- 
tonrth of the cireumforence ot the plate, and was then 
collected by two rows of points opposite i<» horizontal 
diameter, and commitment mg nitb an insulated metal¬ 
lic eonduetnr. The plate-muchmc, ns originally con¬ 
structed, w ns not adaptod for tlio collection of resinous 
or negative electricity; but it has lately been so 
modified that tins defect hftsliecn eoinpletclv’ovcreome. 
bir W. Snow 1 fnrris, in hi# “ Rudimentary Kleetriciiy," 
ih scribes n most effective arrangement, calculated to 
meet every difficulty in tho use of the glass plate for 
both binds of electricity. There are several instru¬ 
ment# for cx-ituig and collecting electricity besides the 
cylindrical mid plaIe machines. (For notice:) of these, 
jut Hattu&y, hii,i I'VHicvt. and Voltaic; Ki.' otho- 
TiroRi'S: l]\j»i!o-i,r,K,'rnrc ilicuiaa; Iaiiuctiox 
C oil, J JAB, r.l.l VTIIO VI..') 

Hmctmoity, <-(■ i-frit'-c.tc (flr. eWron, nmher. 
the subatauce in w hirlt electnesl properties were first 
recognised), tho name given primarily to one of the 
great forces of nature, mid secondarily to that branch 
ot physical science which hns sprung irom tlie investi¬ 
gation of phenomena depending on tins particular 
tores. The ancients wore well acquainted with the fact 
■*uat. certain liodies, when robbed, acquire the power 
or attracting hrht particles of matter. Thales of Mile- 
tMi the founder of the Ionic philosophv, who flourished 
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some 600 years before the Christian era, developed 
this attractive property in amber by friction, and con. 
ohided that the substance was animated by ati unknown 
spirit or element. Theophrastus, some centuries later, 
observed the same attractive property in a crystal 
termed the lyncurvum, now supposed to bo tho tour¬ 
maline. Pliny and other naturalists refer to the at¬ 
tractive power of snvber as something well known,.but 
say nothing to lead us to suppose that their knowllSgo 
of electrical phenomena went beyond the diseorer.es 
of the old philosophers. The first attempt towards a 
generalization of electrical phenomena wn# made near 
the close of the lfith century, by Dr. "William Gilbert, 
in n treatise on the Magnet. In tlie following century, 
l)r. Wall, Hoyle, Newton, and others, accumulated 
many new facts; but these were not of a nature to 
lead to the discovery of general principles. Tho electric 
spark was first noticed by Dr. Wall. In tho early part 
of the last century, Dr. llftuksbeo made many electrical 
experiments, from which he ascertained that glues was 
a substance which could bo readily electrified by fric¬ 
tion : awl that some oilier bodies, especially metals, 
treated in the same manner, -manifested no electrical 
jiower whatever. In V/2N, Mr. Stephen Grey, » pen¬ 
sioner at. the Cliarterlioi a, performed a number of 
experiments winch led the di*eovery of electrical 
conduction, and to the assificaiion of bodies into 
conductors ami non-c i doctors Tlio nmelusiona 
arrived at by Grev were firmly estJibliflli'-il bv the bril- 
h-inl ve'H'iii.-lies of Dn I'av, a French philosopher, to 
whom we me indebted for I lie discovery Ihut there are 
two opii vote stales of electrical excitation, in which 
I'.lives are d-velopcii attractive of each other, in 1745 
nut! 17! o numerous attempts were made to coniine 
eli-i !i icl;, in glass vcsaelr, containing water or mercury; 
and, nl iimj. 1 simultaneously, A’on Kloist in Germany, 
ami finuciH in Holland, became acquainted with the 
disagreeable effects of the electric siiook. Mnachen- 
broek, of I ,n dun, repeated the experimentsoi Cunnms, 
and published a wonderful report of the effects of the 
shock received from the apparatus, which is si ill known 
as i he Iievden jar or phial. Tho discoveries of Frar.Uin 
followed soon after, and greatly advanced the scicnco 
of cleotriedy. Ily a series of beautiful experiments 
with a o oninon kite, this celebrated philosopher iiscer- 
taiiiedwlint lud been before conjectured, that lightning 
was an eb'etneal pbenoinenrm. Cavendish afterwards 
entered with great spirit into the field of electrical 
research, ami thoroughly investigated the conditions 
of bodies charged with electricity. About the year 
1789, Galviuu, of Bologna, discovered that the merit 
contact of metals with the muscles and nerves of a frog 
recently killed produced convulsive motions; and, by 
repeating Unlviini’s experiments, the celebrated Volta, 
n professor of natural philosophy at Pavia, #;■ , led to 
live* discovery of the apparatus non known as the Voltaic 
pile, n discovery which gave rise to n new branch of 
electrieul science, which is termed galvanism, or, more 
correctly. Voltaic electricity. Davy’s researches proved 
that the voltaic current was a most potent iigent ia 
chemical analysis. Oersted discovered, in l*i“(i, that 
the current oxerteda peculiar bitluenoo or. the magnetic 
needle, and founded the science of electro-msipneti-m, 
winch was soon afterwards fully developed by Ampere. 
1-nriidiiy, in his “ Kxperiaienial Researches in j<,loe- 
tricilv,” published between lS'.tl) and 181!), described 
the phenomena of Toltn-elcelric and magneto-electric 
induction, aud thus established the beautiful science of 
magneto-electrieity. Seebeck, of Berlin, found t liat an 
electric current may be generated by tho unequal 
(■fleets of heat on different metals in contact, aud gave 
flic name of thermo-electricity to the new branch of 
science which sprung l'ronv this observation. Among 
the modern electricians to whom the world is greatly 
indebted arc Grovo, Wheatstone, Beoquerel, i’ouillet, 
Jacobi, Spenser, Be In Rive, Harris, and Henry. The 
peculiar power which we call electricity is only known 
to us liv its ett'ccts, and such terms os electric Jluid and 
electrical etirrevt nre to be understood as figurative 
expressions. Many theories respecting the nature of 
electricity have been advanced for the purpose ot ex¬ 
plaining electrical phenomena. That of Dn Far and 
Symmer supposes electricity to be an infinitely at¬ 
tenuated fluid pervading all bodies, and. composed of 
two primary elements possessing distinct and opposite 
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properties. These elements, called vi freon* and resin¬ 
ous electricities, are supposed to neutralize each othei 
when combined, electrical repose being the result. 
'When, however, a disunion of these elements takes 
place, each becomes active. In accordance with this 
theory, electrical excitation consists in a separation and 
abstraction of one of the elements, leaving the other 
in ejei-ss or uncompensated. The theory started by 
Franklin supposes the existence of a single homo¬ 
geneous imponderable fluid of extreme lennity and 
elasticity, in a fitnlo of equable distribution through¬ 
out the material world. This fluid is assumed to be 
repulsive of its own particles, tint attractive of all other 
matter. When distributed in bodies, m quantities 
proportionate to their capacities or attraction font, 
aucfibodies m'P said to bp in their natural state. When 
wo increase or diminish the natural quantity of elec¬ 
tricity in any substance, excitation is the result, and 
the substance, if overcharged, is said to be electritied 
pontircly, or, if undercharged, ncquHveh/. The theo¬ 
ries of Kales and C'avcndiidi aro less defective than 
those of IIu Kay and Franklin, upon which they arc 
respec'.ilely bused; but even these are now found to 
be inadequate lor the elucidation of electrical phe¬ 
nomena. Adopting the views of Faraday, sctenlillc 
men of all nations now recognize two hinds of elec¬ 
trical force, distinguished by the terms positive and 
Hcyrt tive, but do not iissnme the existence of any pe¬ 
culiar kind of matter to which the term ehetrio fluid 
may be applied. For a lucid exposition of Furndny's 
tlieorctic.il views of electrical actum, the reader is re- 
terred to SirAV.Hnmv Harris's “ itudiiuentary Treatise 
on Electricity." As the various bruneliOHof electricity 
are generally considered as distinct sciences, they aril 
treated separately in this work. Ttio following am the 
principal heads under which electrical phenomena arc 
described i—KLiifTiuciTy, Euictional; Ki.hcTim.iTV, 
Voltatc ; Elbctho-Cjikmical Tjihohy; Elfctroly- 

BIB ; ELKCTBO-MaON 1!TJW»I ; ,M ACjrHTO-lvLECTKlClTV ; 
LlOUTNINr. and Tnc.vui'it. Tin-mure important elec¬ 
trical machines and instruments arc noticed under 
IJATTrnr, Knrci riir; in mid Aot.taio; Ei.i.rxmcAL 
Macuimk; Jli.KCTKornoKi s; Ei.m'tnosi offs and 
JinhcmoMCTnus; IIviiho-Kwictkio 1111011111;; J.\- 
nvcToiN Coir.; .Tab, F,i,r.rTuK'Ai>. For inforumtion 
respecting l lie chief practical application-of electricity, 
rre Jil,m,lit0-M0T1VK I’oVVLll; Kl.l CHI'i-l'LlTIMt A Nil 
Gn.nixir; l.ni-CTuorin,; T-ibiiixiau-COMitcroji; 
Tri.r.i.KAi’HV : li i.vMta vtioy. 

Elfciiiicity, Alv.osnn,i:ip, the term applied to 
electricity ns a natural agent existing and net mg 111 the 
atmosphere. Electricity is called into action upon a 
grand scale in the ihniider'tiirm. How the electric 
occur,inlutiou tales plaeo ih 1 , subject that lias never 
been clearly ascertained, but it probably results from 
a variety of causes, and is also connected with tunic 
peculiar power in masses of nerr.il vapour, which en¬ 
ables them to receive mid retain electrical charges. 
The analogy between lightning and electricity seems 
to have been first noticed hv the Aldid Mullet, in 171H. 
It was afterwards verified by Beniamin Franklin, at 
Philadelphia, in 17.*2. (A’cc Lightsiko.) 'I here is 
still very little known about the cause of atmospheric 
electricity. Tim many changes which are eontiminhy 
occurring on tlin surtnee of the. eaith mid in the sur¬ 
rounding atmosphere nro, doubtless, of nuch a nature 
os to disturb the electric equilibrium. Evaporation, 
change of state or form in the varieties ol mailer, 
changes of temperature, chemical notion, all these 
combined, seem to produce those enormous electrical 
accumulations called thunderstorms. (.See TuiMiiKit, 
TitusnritSTOEM.) The beautiful phenomena of the 
aurora borealis is most probably connected with, or 
dependent upon, atmospheric electricity. ( S/e Ar- 
»ou a Bonn a nis.) All meteors were at one time con¬ 
sidered as derived from electricity; but the Bhowcrs of 
atones by which many of them are accompanied (how 
that they must he ascribed to other sources. (See 
JlETKon, Moronic Stroms.) Those bodies called 
falling stars ore considered by many to have an elec-, 
trie origin. They are must common when the atmo¬ 
sphere is favourable to electric accumulation. • 

Elbctuicity, Fbictioxal —By this term, that de¬ 
partment of physics which relates to the phenomena of 
ordinary electricity may be conveniently distinguished 
695 
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from those comparatively new sciences which have 
reference to the phenomena attendant on electrical 
excitation by chemical notion, magnetism, and heat. 
If a stick of sealing-wax be rubbed with a ary piace of 
flannel or cloth, it becomes electrified, in other words, 
it acquires the power of attracting light bodies, as 
feathers, wafers, nr bits of paper. Many other sub¬ 
stances besides sealing-wax can be readily electrified 
by friction, and such substances are' termed electric 
(which see). If a light, downy feather be suspended 
by a line thread of white silk, and a dry glass tube, 
cxciied by rubbing, be presented to it, the feather 
will be strongly attracted to the tube, will adhere to 
Us surface for a few seconds, and will then fall off. If 
the tube be now excited anew,and presented to the 
feather, the lutter will be strongly repelled. The 
same experiment mnv*bo repeated with the stick of 
sealing-wax; the feather, in its ordinary state, wifl be 
drawn towards the excited body, and aftar touching 
again driven from it with a certain degree Of force. 
Mow, let the feather be brought into contact with tho 
excited glass so us to be repelled by that substance, 
and let the excited sealing-wax be presented to it, a 
degree of attraction will bo observed far exceeding 
thut exhibited when tho feather is in its ordinary state. 
Or, ugaiu, let the feather bo made repulsive for sealing- 

wax, and then let tho excited glass bo presented; 
strong attraction will ensnv. These experiments prove 
that there are two opposite Kinds of electrical excite¬ 
ment, and that 11 body, to which ono kind has been 
communicated, is attracted by another body in the op- 
po nlo stale, and repelled by one in the same, state. It is 
cu'itomary to cull tho electricity manifested by glaSB 
positive or vitreous, and that developed in the case of 
sealing.wax and bodies of the same class, neyutice or 
resinous. The Kind of electricity resulting from friction 
appears, however, to depend on some peculiar condi¬ 
tion of contact between the rubbed surfuoOB; thus 
smooth glass rubbed with silk Or wool heroines posi¬ 
tive, hut when roughened by sand or emery it acquires, 
under the same circumstances, a negative charge. 
Again, when adk is robbed with glass, it becomes nega¬ 
tive, but when rubbed with piniliiig-wax, positive. Both 
Kinds of electricity nro produced in ovary case of 
electrical excitation, the rubber uutl the rubbed body 
■Always assuming opposite stales. There ore many 
subsianeeii which cannot lie excited in the ordinary 

way, though they nmv bo elect rilled by placing them 
in communication with an evicted electric. These 
are termed auetretries (which see), or more correctly 
conductors, from tln-ir property of conducting the 
elcctne.il force. If an eicctnlind pith-ball, suspended 
bv u Milk thread, be touched by any electric,— a stick 
of dry nealnig-wox ’»r uiBlanec, its attractive power 
will riot he in any sensible degree impaired ; but if 
it be touched with any conductor in communication with 
the ground, it will instantly lose its electrical charge. 
It is therefore evident thut electrics are non-conductors, 
or insulators, and thut anelcctncs urn transmitters, 
or conductors, of electrical action. Modem researches 
have, however, proved Unit the clilierenou between 
tho two c!u.-m‘S n onlv one ol degree, not of kind; 
tlio vcry bcHt conductor!, oll’-r » endum resistance to 
tho electrical discharge, ami (lie most perfect insula¬ 
tors pci ..lit it to a iimull extent. Tho metals ore by 
iur ; he beat conductors; ale il-lue, sulphur, gloss, silk, 
and dry gas, the worst. Jilc'tncal discharges tube 
place silently and without 1 .:•turbanco in good 
conductors of sullleient hv' ; but if the charge is 
very intense ami (ho conductor very small, or im¬ 
perfect lrom its nature, it. is often destroyed with 
violence. AVhcn a bicuk is made in a conductor ein- 
nlovcd in nlToeting tho discharge ol a highly-excited 
body, disruption or spark -rii.-.i barge tukes (dace across 
the intervening nir, provided the ends of the conductor 
be not too distant. The electrical spark itself presents 
many points of interest m the mollifications to which 
it is liuble. The tunc of transit of the electrical force 
through a chain of good, conducting bodies of great 
length is so minute as to* be altogether inappreciable 
to ordinary means of observ ation. An electrified body 
exerts a peculiar influenco upon neutral conducting 
bodies at sensible and even considerable diatnnees. 
This influence, which lias been termed electrical con¬ 
duction, may be thus examinedLet two small oylin* 
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dera of metal be insulated upon supports of glass 
varnished with a solution of shell-lac in spirits of wine, 
and let these insulated conductors be placed end to 
end at a short distance apart. Jfow, if one conductor 
be charged with positive electricity, it will induce a 
negative state in the nearer portions of the other, and 
a positive state in the more remote parts. The pre¬ 
cise condition of the seoond conductor cannot bo pro¬ 
perly investigated without the aid of the most dclipate 
electroscopes; but with a suspended pith-bull the 
attractive power of its distant extremity may he 
readily detected. On removing the electrified con¬ 
ductor, the second conductor at once loses its attrac¬ 
tive power. For experiments on electrical uttraotion 
and repulsion, a large glass tube will ho found very 
useful. To excite it, the rough side of oiled silk (oiled 
only on one side) rubbed ovpr with aururu mtitivum 
(which we), may be used j or, if such a mbber cannot 
readily be procured, a dry soil silk handkerchief may 
be employed. To exhibit (he mechanical, luminous, 
and heating effects of the electrical discharge, we re¬ 
quire an electrical machine (which tee), and for the 
accumulation of electricity of great intensity wo do- 
mand, in addition to ibis, those powerful instruments 
the jar and battery. (See these words ) 

Electricity, medical. (See Hi.jir.TBicrrr, Vol¬ 
taic s Induction-coil ) 

Electricity, Voltaic, or Galvanism, tho srienco 
which relates to the phenomena connected with a 
peculiar form of elcrlrical force obtained by certain 
arrangements of met ids and liquids. CluUnni, a pro¬ 
fessor of anatomy at llolognn, in I'HH, made the dis¬ 
covery that the transmission of electricity through tho 
nerves of a frog, recently killed, would excite muscular 
contractions; and ho afterwards found that similar 
convulsions could be produced by merely touching the 
nerves and muscles n ith two different metals and then 
bringing tho metals into contact. Upon these and 
similar phenomena, observed in an extended scries of 
experiments with different animals, (ialvani based his 
theory of “ animal electricity," which was received 
with enthusiasm by tho Italiun'physiologiats of bn day. 
According to this theory, every aniinnl is endowed 
with an inherent constitutional electricity, generated 
In tho brain and distributed through tho nervous sys¬ 
tem, the principal reservoirs being the muscles. Volta, 
a professor of natural philosophy at Pavia, repeated 
Clalvani's experiments, and proved that the contrac¬ 
tions in the muscular libro depended, not on any pecu¬ 
liar electrical condition of the animal frame, lnit on a 
foeblo action derived from the metals with which the 
nerves and muscles were brought into contact. To 
determine tho exact conditions under which electrical 
disturbance is produced, he commenced a course of 
experimental researches on the energies of different 
metals, which eventually led him to the discovery of 
the pile, an apparatus which must be regarded ns the 
source of all the great discoveries relating to electricity 
made in modern times. The original vollnio pile, and 
the more important modifications of it which are now 

in use, nre fully 
described under 
tho lieud of Bat¬ 
tery, Voltaic. 
The opposite figs, 
represent three 
cells of Volta’s 
couronne do tat- 
tee, or crown t\f 
cup*, tho most 
simple modifica¬ 
tion of the pile, 
and a single cell 
of Professor 
Danicll’s con- 
riant battery. 
The arrows show 
tho direction 
taken by tho positive current, out of the battery, 
being from the copper to the *ine, tho current in the 
cells being from tho tme to the copper. Two theo¬ 
ries have been offered in explanation of the action 
Of tho voltaic pile or battery. Tho contact theory of 
VOlta assumes that different metals have different 
electrical capacities, and that clcctncol disturbance 

m 




results from simple contact. In applying this theory 
to the pile, or crown of cupa, ft if aaaamed that each 
tine plate takes electricity from the copper plate in 
contact, or connected with it, and at the same time 
discharges electricity through the moist or fluid con¬ 
ductor into the next copper plate. This theory it 
embarrassed by anomalies and improbabilities, and baa 
been rejected by most scientific men. The chemical 
theory, now generally adopted, assumes that the che¬ 
mical action set up between the solids and liquids of 
the pile ia the source of its power. The facts which 
support this theory are very numerous, and most of 
thorn are inexplicable when viewed by tho light of the 
contact theory. Faraday and others have proved that 
chemical action does givo rise to eleatrical force; that 
when the chemical notion of a battery diminishes or 
ceases, tho voltaic current also diminishes or ceases; 
nnd that powerful currents may be generated without 
bringing dissimilar metals into contact. There ia, 
indeed, every ground for supposing that chemical 
affinity and electricity are merely modifications of ono 
force. (See .Electrolysis.) The current force of tho 
voltaic battery has been practically applied to many 
useful purposes. It is employed iu telegraphy (which 
tec) to deflect magnetic oodles at a distunco of hun¬ 
dreds of miles in suci; manner that alphabetical 
signals may be dolerm. : by tbe direction and num¬ 
ber of tbo deflections. Us power of converting iron 
bars into temporary magnets of unlimited power baa 
been taken advantage of in the construction of elrrtro- 
inotivo engines and clocks. (See Elkcuteo-motive 
I’ovvrit; Hosolouy.) Its pownr of causing chemical 
decomposition has heen turned to account by tho 
metal-worker, tho engraver, and the calico-printer. 
(.Sfcr ELBcTiiOTYrs; Electro-plating and Gilding; 
Electro Calico-minting.) Tho current is also 
much used as a remedial agent in the treatment of 
many forms of disease of the human body; decided 
relief has been obtained ill paralysis, lock-jaw, St. 
Vitus’a dance, tie-doloreux, and deafness. Though 
the term tjalcanitm is still commonly applied to tlio 
tfcicnoe relating to tho current force, it is certainly less 
appropriate than either loltaic electricity or eoltaum, 
for tho observations of Gnlvaui were unimportant com¬ 
pared with thoso of his great follower, Volta.— lief. 
Sir AVillium Snow Harris's Jludimcnlary Treatise om 
Qalranitm. 

Electro Calico-minting, tho art of producing 
patterns on doth by the chemical action of the voltiuo 
current. Many processes of electro calico-printing 
hate been introduced, but as yet they are only used to 
a limited extent, and it is not likely that they will ever 
supersede tho ordinary effective processes of calico- 
printing, which depend ou chemical action alone. (See 
Calico-minting.) The following example will givo 
the render a general idea of the electro-chemical me¬ 
thods :—A white pattern is to be printed on a blue 
ground. The cloth having been wettedwith very dilute 
hydroehlorio acid, is placed on a sheet oT tinfoil or 
oilier conducting surface connected with the negative 
electrode of a voltaic battery. A plate of iron, upon 
which tho required pattern has been painted in var¬ 
nish, is now connected with the positive electrode of 
the apparatus, and applied to the cloth. Electro¬ 
chemical uctum is at once set up, and the exposed por¬ 
tions of the metallic surface arc dissolved by the acid, 
and the chloride of iron thus formed becomes fixed m 
the cloth. To develop the pattern, the cloth is now 
passed through a bath of pruasiate of potash, which 
produces a beautiful blue colour wherever the iron has 
touched, but which docs uot affect the parts vvhiuli 
the varnish has shielded. 

Electro-Chemical Theory. —In Chem., a theory 
founded by Davy and Berzelius to account for tho 
chemical changes that take place in substances during 
their formation or decomposition. It assumes that the 
constituents of every binary compound are always iu 
opposite electrical states; one being electro-negative 
and the other electro-positive. When an electric cur¬ 
rent is passed through such a compound with sufficient 
force to decompose it, its electro-negative constituent 
ij disengaged at the wire connected with the positive 
pole of the battery, and its electro-positive element at 
the wire connected with the negative pole. (See Elfc- 
[ TROLYSiB.) The elementi and many compounds have 
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been classified according to thia theory, Thna hydro¬ 
gen metals end their oxides belong to the cleat of 
electro-positive subatanoea, while the non-metallic ele¬ 
ments end the eeida belong to the other class. It must 
be homo in mind, however, that the distinction is only 
relative, as a substance may be electro-positive to one 
body, but electro-negative to a third. Sulphur, for 
instance, is electro-negative to silver, but electro¬ 
positive to chlorine. 

Ki.ecteodh, e-Iek'-trode (Or. eleletnm, amber; ortoi, 
a way), a term substituted by Faraday for the term pole, 
ns applied to one of the tcrminationa of a voltaic but¬ 
tery. It signifies the way or door by which a current 
enters or leives n substance. (See Elbctuolvsis. ) 

JiLKCTnO-DvWAMICS. (Set KUfCTHO-MAONKTIBM.) 

'RLKCTBO-str.uiiro, a mode of etching based upon 
the destructive action of certain anion* upon metals 
during electrolyte* (which tee). If two plates of copper 
bo connected with the opposite ends of a voltaic but¬ 
tery and placed in a vessel containing watermixed with 
a little sulphuric acid, the plate connected with ihe 
positive end will bn attacked by the onion oxygen, 
which is released during the decomposition of the 
water. This destructive action con be localised at 
pleasure, by covering certain parts of the plate with a 
protecting stratum of varnish. Jiow, as ordinary 
etching-ground effectually shields a plate from the 
effects of clectrolvtio action, it is evident that a draw¬ 
ing traced through the ground in the ordinary manner 
may be etched without difficulty by exposing the plate 
to the action of the nascent oxygen. A stout wire 
must be soldered to the plate; and this, as well ns the 
bock of the plate, must be varnished with a solution of 
ehell-loc in spirits of wine. Thus prepared, the plate is 
placed in a decomposition-cell opposite a plate of 
somewhat similar size, mid the two are connected 
rcspeelivelv with the copper and tbe zinc of a Daniell's 
or a SnieiVs cell. (See Battehy, Voltaic.) After 
a lupso of nbout ten minutes, the prepared piste is 
removed, for the purpose of “ stopping out" the fine 
parts of the design with Brunswick black. This opera¬ 
tion having been completed, the plate is returned for 
another space of ten minutes. The half-tints are thus 
stopped out, and the plate is once more exposed to the 
action lor ten minutes, in order that the stronger lines 
of the drawing may be deepened. The etching is now 
completed, and the ground is removed by means of 
heat. The exact duration of the several exposures, S3 
well as their number, must., of course, be regulated by 
circumstances. To etch upon iron or steel, a solution 
of common saH may be used as an electrolyte, and lo 
etch upon silver, a solution of sulphate of silver. The 
mode of etching above described is, in many respects, 
superior to the common mode by the use of aeids. The 
whole operation can be conducted with considerable 
regularity, and can he rendered slow or rapid Ht plea¬ 
sure. Again, the plate can bo taken out of the decom¬ 
position-cell from time to time to be examined, and 
can ho rc-submittcd to the electrolytic action in a 
moment. 

Klkctrolybis, e-lelr-trol'-e-nis (fir. electron, amber; 
fuo, I loose), a term applied by Faraday to Ihe process 
of electro-chemical decomposition. The voltaic current 
has the power of loosening and separating the elements 
of certain compounds when these are interposed in the 
circuit. The substances which are thus susceptible of 
decomposition are termed electrolytes. They are all 
biunry compounds, containing single equivalents of 
tbeir components, which are held together by very 
powerful affinities. The amount of electrical power 
required to effect decomposition varies greatly with 
ditterent electrolytes: solution of iodide of potas¬ 
sium, melted chloride of lend, hydrochloric acid, water 
mixed with a little sulphuno acid, and pure water, 
demand very different degrees of decomposing force, 
the resistance increasing from the first-mentioned sub¬ 
stance to the lost. One of the indispensable conditions 
of electrolysis » fluidity; for bodies which, when re¬ 
duced to the liquid state by fusion or solution, freely 
conduct electricity and readily suffer decomposition, 
are frequently uhsoluto insulators when solid. When 
a liquid is electrolysed, its components arc disengaged 
solely at the limiting surfaces, where, according to tbe 
usual figurative mode of speech, the current enters and 
leaves the liquid, all the intermediate portions appear - 
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ing perfectly quiescent, Faraday has proposed the 
terms anode and cathode respectively for the surfaces 
which are supposed to receive and lot out tbe current 
of positive electricity. The anode is therefore directly 
against or opposite tbe positive pole of the battery, or, 
according to Faraday's nomenclature, the positive 
electrode; and the cathode against or opposite the 
negative pole oreleotrode. The bodies whioh are set 
free by electrolysis are termed ion*. Those ions whioh 
go to the anode, and appear at the positive electrode 
or pole, are distinguished by the terra union*, and. those 
winch go to the cathode, and appear at the negative 
electrode, by the term calhion*. in the old phraseology 
of the elrctro-ekemical theory (which ««r), anions would 
he culled electro-positive bodies, and cathions electro¬ 
negative bodies, from tbe assumption that they are 
under tlie influence of direct attractive forces residing 
in the opposite poles of the battery. Faraday has 
shown by conclusive experiments that the decomposing 
force is not at the poloB, but within the substance 
which is acted on by the current; nud ihe new terms 
introduced by him express the phenomena eotualiy 
observed in ell cases of eleutro-rlicmical decomposition. 
The following illustrations of electrolysis are particu¬ 
larly striking:—When a pair of plaiiuuin plates ere 
plunged into a glass of water to which a few drops of 
sulphuric acid have been added, aud the plates con¬ 
nected by wircB with the extremities of an active voltwie 
battery, the water is decomposed' into its two consti¬ 
tuents, oxygen and hydrogen gases; tbe former being 
disengaged at tbe positive electrode, and the latter at 
tlie negative electrode. The sulphuric acid is added 
lo tlie water merely to increase its conducting power. 
A solution of hydrochloric acid coloured with a little 
Saxon blue, and treated in the same manner, yield* 
hydrogen at the negative electrode aud chlorine at the 
positive, where its presence iH made evident by tho 
indigo becoming bleucbrd. Iodide of potassium ia 
decomposed in a similar manner, with still greater 
esse; and the free iodine at tlie positive electrode eon 
bo recognized by its brown colour or by the addition 
of a little gelatinous starch, wit li which it forms a lovely 
blue compound. The decomposition of water by tho 
voltaic current wo9 first observed by Messrs, Nicholson 
ami Carlisle, and their discovery caused a great sensa¬ 
tion m the scientific world. The researches of Davy 
on the chemical effects of tbe current led soon after to 
tho great discovery that the alkalies, soda and potassa, 
aud the eartliB, which had hitherto been regarded 
as elementary bodies, coni aiued metals. This die- 
coiery, which was announced in ISO", proved that 
the voltaic pile was au instrument of immense im¬ 
portance in chemical investigations. To Davy's great 
pupil and successor, Faraday, the world is indebted 
for the elucidation iff beautiful phenomena attend¬ 
ant on electrolysis. From n very extended series 
of experiments ho was enabled to draw the general- 
inference that the eflccts of chemical decomposition 
were always proportionate to me quantity of circa- 
lsting electricity, and might lie taken as an accurate 
and trustworthy measure of the lutter. Guided by 
this important principle, he constructed his voltameter, 
an instrument which has rendered the greatest service 
to electrical science. This is merely an arrangement 
by which a little acidulated water is decomposed by 
tbe current, the gas evolved being collected and mea- 
aureu. By placing auoh an instrument in any part of 
the circuit, the quantity of electric,d force necessary to 
produce ouy given effect can be at once estimated; or, 
on the other band, any required amount of the latter 
can be, as it were, measured ont and adapted to tbe 
object in view. Experiments performed with the aid 
of this instrument led to tbe important discovery that 
the relative decomposing effects produced by tbo same 
current in different electrolytes is exaotly expressed 
by the atomic weights or chemical equivalents of the 
electrolytes. Thus if a current he made to traverse 
acidulated water, iodide of potassium, and chloride of 
lead, these three electrolytes will suffer decomposition 
at the same time, but by no means to the same extent; 
for the current which decomposes but 9 parts of water 
will separate into their elements 100 parts of iodide of 
potassium and 139 ports of chloride of lead. Electro¬ 
lysis can be effected by tbe electricity of the common 
electrical machine, though only on a very minute 
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scale. This arises from the small quantity of elec¬ 
tricity (Nit in motion by the machine, aa compered 
with that generated by the voltaio battery. A pair of 
small wires of sine ana platinum dipping into a single 
drop of dilute acid develop far more electricity, to 
judge from the chemical effects of such nn arrange¬ 
ment, than very many turns of a largo plate electrical 
machine. The wonderful powers of the electricity 
generated by the machine depend on its tension, or 
that property which enables it to overcome difficulties 
and pass through imperfect conductors. The electro¬ 
lysis of metallic suits is now carried out on a lurge 
eoaJe in the beautiful arts of eleetrotype and eleetro- 
plating (which tee). Tho more recent urts of electro- 
etching, galvanoyraphy, and electro calico-printing (see 
these words), are also based upon the chemical action 
of the voltaic current.— Kef. Fownea’a Manual of Che¬ 
mistry i Harris's Rudimentary Treatise on Galeanism. 

EIiVCTBo-Maongtisk, e-lek'-tro-mog'-nc-fizm, an 
important branch of electrical science, which may 
be said to have sprung from a disoovery made by Pro¬ 
fessor Oersted, of Copenhagen, in the year 1H20. The 
discovery of the Danish philosopher was thus simply 
alated;—When a prnprriy-btiianccd magnetic needle 
is placed in its natural position in tho magnetic meri¬ 
dian, immediately under and parallel to a wire along 
which a current of voltaic electricity is passing, that 
end of the needle which is situated nett to the negative 
side of the battery immediately motes to the if 
tho noodle is plarca parallel to nnd over the wire, 1 lie 
same pole moves to the cast. When the uniting wire 
is situated in the same horizontal plane ns that in 
which tho needle moves, no deciinution takes place; 
but the needle is inclined, so that the pole next, to the 
negative end of the wire is depressed when the wire is 
situated on the west side, and elevated when situated 
on the east side, fly this discovery the relation of 
magnetism to electricity, winch hail long be n sus¬ 
pected, was satisfactorily established, uml a new aiul 
boundless field of research was opened. One of the 
earliest and most active labourers in tins field was 
Faraday, who, reasoning ou the fact that the act ion <>( 
a eondiietijig-wiro on a magnet is not a directly attrac¬ 
tive or repulsive one, was led to the conclusion, that U 
the action of tho voltaic current could he confined to 
one pole of the magnet, that pole ought, under proper 
conditions, to rotate round (fie wire; unit conversely, 
if the magnet were lived and the conducting-w ire 
movable, the wire ought to rotate round the magnetic 
pole. - Both of these phenomena he realized; and 
early in 1K22 described the apparatus for exhibiting 
them. The apparatus employed to exhibit the rotation 
of tho movable magnet consisted of a deep cup, nearly 
full of mercury, in winch a cylindrical magnet was 
placed. The north pole of this magnet was allowed to 
project above the surface of the mercury, white its 
south pole was held down by a piece of thread at inched 
to the end of a copper wire, winch entered the enp 
through the centre ot tho base. The cud of a second 
wire was made to dip into (he mercury exactly over 
that at- the bottom of the enp. Tty connecting the two 
wires with the two ends of n voltaic battery in action, 
the current was made to pass through the mercury; 
and the ningnet, bin yed up by the mercury, rotated 
about it. It the positive current descended, the rota¬ 
tion was in the direction from oust through south to 
wc<t: hut if tbe current was made to ascend, then 
the* direction of the motion was reversed. Ampere 
subsequently caused a magnet to rotate round its own 
avis: and Harlow dev ised an ingenious apparatus for 
exhibiting the rotation of a conducting body round its 
axis. The first usetul application ol Oersted's disco¬ 
very of the reciprocal lorce exerted between magnetic 
bars nnd eondnoluig-vviics, was made bv Scliweigger, a I 
German physicist, iu tbe construction ot - an instrument i 
ior indicating the directum nnd measuring the internet v j 
of voltaic currents. (.SYe tiAi.VAHOvrr.TiiH.) The law’s > 
ot electro-maguelic action were fully developed bv-! 
Ampfcre,, who must be regarded us one of the greatest I 
philosophers of this eenl iiry. In the course of li s in -1 
vesligiitians lie discovered a number of extremely i 
interesting phenomena resulting from the action tit, 
electrical currents on eaeh other, which become 
evident when arrangements are made for giving mo-1 
mity lo the conduct ing-w ires, lie found that when 1 
BOS i 
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two currents flowing in the same direction were mado 
to approach each other, strong attraction took place 
between them, and when in opposite directions, nu 
equally strong repulsion. These effects have absolutely 
no relation that can be traced to ordinnry electrical 
attractions and repulsions, from wliioh they must bo 
carefully distinguished. They are purely dtnamin, 
having to do with electricity in 'motion; and hence they 
are generally treated of under the head of eleetro- 
dynamics. Upon those attractions and repulsions of 
eonducting-wircs Ampere founded a most beautiful 
and ingenious hypothesis of magnetic notions in gene¬ 
ral, which explains very clearly the influence of tho 
current on the needle, lie found that a striking 
analogy existed between wires conducting electricity 
and nmgnets, when the former were turned, 
corkscrew fashion, into helices. A helix lias 
indeed all tho properties of a mngnet, hut the 
nature of the pole at either end will depend on the 
direction of tbe turns of the helix; if these be from 
left to rigid, then tho extremity at which the current 
enters will have the magnetic properties of n north 
pole; but if the helix be a left-handed one, then tho 
extremity at which the current enters will have tho 
magnetic properties of south ptde. The analogy 

extends to lructure. ll magnet in bar be broken m 

In o, each piece is a pert- . magnet, and the fractured 
parts luie opposite p.-les; so it is with the helix, 
which, if divided in tin* middle, exhibits attraction 
between the fractured ends. Mow, according to Am¬ 
pere’s tlieoi y of magnet ism, the phenomena exhibited 
by a lii.igtiet- depend oil voltaic currents circulating 
round its molecules. In their unexcited stale, these 
molecular currents move in all directions, und thus 
neutralize one another; but when the bar becomes a 
magnet, the currents move parallel to en-h other, nnd 
m the mine direction, and the effect produced is that 
ofaumlonn current moving eorkacrew-fushion round 
the ti.ir, v.lneh thus becomes m effect, a helix, and tho 
attractions and repulsions tiro consequences o' the 
actions of the currents on each otlcw. In applying 
this theory to t!i" explanation of tho phenomena of 
terresin.il ni.gnetnm, it in necessary to suppose (ho 
incessant emulation of electrical currents tound tho 
globe from east to west perpendicul.tr to the mag¬ 
netic meridian. (See iff aonictisji.) A consideration s 
of the liillitcueo exerted by electrical currents on " 
magnets naturally led to the conclusion that tho 
neulra 1 . condition of bodies suscepitble of magnetism 
woqld be disturbed by an olectrical current, und tins 
conetusiiin w us quickly verified by experiments. When 
nn »leetvienl current is passed at right angles to a piece 
f iron or sit'd, the latter acquires magnetic polarity, 
either temporary or permanent, ns the case may lie, 
the directum of tho current, determining the position 
of the poles. Tins effect is prodigiously increased by 
causing the current to circulate a number of times 
round the bur, which then acquires extraordinary 
magnetic power. A steel bar may ho permanently 
magnetized m this way, lint a bar of pure and soft 
iron retains tho magnetic force only so long as tho 
electrical current is circulating ronnd' it. liars of iron 
thus tempnrurilv magnetized are culled electro-magnets. 
They are usually horse-shoe slmped, and tho conduct* 
ing-'vvire, which is wound several times round them, is 
ordinary copper bell-wire, covered with silk or cotton 
for the purpose ot insulation. The power of the electro¬ 
magnet depends on the dimensions of the bur, tho 
purity of the iron, the intensity of the current, mid on 
the length and thickness of the covered wire. One 
lias already been constructed which, when connected 
vut-h a powerful voltaic buttery, attracts the iron 
keeper with n toroe equal to the weight of more titan 
two tons. When it vtus discovered that magnets of 
great power could so readily be made and . unmade, 
attention was naturally given to the application of 
electro-magnetism as a motive power, nud many in¬ 
genious models of engines driven by electricity soon 
made their appearance. At the present time, there 
are muuy highly ofilcient electro-magnetic engines in 
existeueo, but the expense of workiug them prevents 
their application to ordinary purposes. (See KltC- 
Tao-sioirvii Poweii.) The application of electro¬ 
magnetism to telegraphy has led to marvellous reanlts. 
Space and time have, w effect, been annihilated, and 
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the inhabitants of almost all the largo towns of the rotation by the same mechanical expedients snore used 
civilised portions of the globe hare been brought, as in the application of any other moving power. The 
it were, within speaking distance of each other. A force with which the eleotro-magnet and its armature 
general description of the electric telegraph, with a attrnot each other determines the power of the electro- 
sketch of the history of telegraphic communication, motive machine, just as the pressure of steam ou toe 
will be found under toe head of Ism-hamit. Electro- piston determines the power of a steam-engine.— St/. 
magnetism has been most successfully applied as a Lsrdner on Electro-Motive Power, in Jfutouut ofSoUuoe 
motive power to the mechanism of docks. [See Ho- and Art. The construction of several of M. Fromeufs 
KOLOor.) About ten years after Oersted’s discovery, ingenious contrivances is there plainly doseribod. 
Faraday found that electrical currents oould be do- Euictbowobcb, e-tek-lrqf'-o-ru* (Or. eUklm, and 
veloped in metallic bodies by the action of magnetism, phono, I bcur), a valuable instrument for exciting 
Out of tiiis discovery arose an entirely new branch of electricity, devised by Volta. In the chemical labors- 
electricity, which has been termed Mngnetu-Klee- lory it is generally used instead of an ordinary electrical 
trioitv (which esc).—A’ .NoadV ytuuuul of Electricity • machine far charging small Leyden jars, when mixtures 

tin* W. Snow Harris’s jludimtntury Treatuca on Mug- of gases hav e to be exploded by the eleetrio spark. To 
netium and Electricity. construct it, a plate of tin is made iuto aclraloof abont 

Elkctho-Mbiallvbgy, a comprehensive term for twelve inches diameter; u raised border is then turned 
thw application of electricity to iiictul-vrorking. The up fur about half an inch, and the extreme edge is 
more important branches of electro-metullurgy uro turned outwurds over a wire, so ns to avoid a sharp 
fully described under the heads Elktirotvi'i., 1Ci.ec- border. A mixture ol'equol weights of shell-lac, Venice 
Titu-rLiTixr. and GitriNO, mid Klutuo-etciii nu. turpentine, uml resin, is mode by gently heating them 
Unitvi ituMuxtBS. {Set Ex-Jicxuoscoi'iis and Fuse- together until well fused, stirring during the time with 
Ibouktbus.) a stick, so ns to thoroughly incorporate the ingredients, 

Elbctuo-motive rownB.-Tho attractive force of The composition should, when perfectly homogeneous, 
the eloclro-magnet is applied with complete Mieeess l>o poured into the plate with the raised edges until it 
as a motive power; and machines or engines driven i o quite full, and the composition is to be kept molted, 
by this force are rather extensively used in the fnbneu- but not too hut, until the bubbles have entirely dissp- 
tiou of mathematical uml optical in-druiueuts. Com- poured. The second portion of tha instrument,or that 
pared with steur. 1 , electro-magnetism is a very costly w inch serves the place of a conductor, consists of a flat 
agont, and, on this account, it cannot lie employed tor cuelo of wood, rounded ut tho edge, and lieutly covered 
moving ordinary machinery. For small and delicate with tin-foil; it is ruther smaller than the resinous 
machines, however, clcctro-motivo power is bo excel- plate. An insulating handle, formed of a piece of stout 
lently adapted, tliut its cost is not taken into consider- glass rod, is cemented into the centre of the wooden 
at ion. Its peculiar advantages uro its noiseless action, disc. Before using the instrument, it must be care- 
portability, safety, controllubihty, and freedom from fully dried and slightly warmed. The resinous surface 
dirt. The celebrated Russian philosopher Jacobi first is to be excited by beating with a piece of warm flannel, 
constructed electro-motive engines large enough to be To do this effectually, the latter is to bo folded into a 
practically tested. With ono of these, he, in lsj)i, slip about fourteen inches long, and, being grasped by 
succeeded in working the paddles of a boat with such one end, is to be struck upon the resinous surface 
force, th.it the boat, with ten persona on board, attained smartly, and in an oblique direction, much in the 
the speed of four miles an hour. In 1812, Mr. Davidson manner of beating dust off a list surface. When this 
made soino experiments with an eloctrn-inotivo engine bus been done for about a minute, tho warm dry oover 
of his invention, and succeeded in propelling a carriage or upper plate of the intiiruiiieuL is to be placed upon 
weighing five tons along a hue ot rails at the rale of tho resinous cuke, and touebed with tho linger, lithe 
, lour miles ail hour. In America, Mr. Davenport au.l cover is then raised n lew inches, mid tho knuckle ap* 
v Frufussor I’ago successfully applied clcctro-nmgnetiam preached, a pov.crlul spark of positive electricity will 
to Titrious machines ; and in Denmark, Mr. iijurtli, in jiu-m; uml if the cover be again replaced, touched, and 
1810, took out a patent for an electro-motive engine of raised, a second .-purl; will puvi. This may be repeated 
10-horae power, which Inrsurpassed all previous contri- many tunes without again exciting (ho resinous plate, 
vances. To M. Froincnt, tho celebrated mathematical- for the electricity of the cover is not derived in the way 
instrument-maker of Paris, the world is indebted lor of charge from the resin, tint is the result of the process 
the proof that electro-magnetism could be advantage- of induction. By aubstiiutiiig the knob of a Leyden 
oualy used us a permanent and regular moving power jar for the knuckle, in order thut it may receive a 
in a largo establishment. The electro-motive maeliuies spark alter each rue ag of the cover, tho jar may be 
of M. Froment are very various iri form, magnitude, quickly charged suflieicntiy to give a powerful shock, 
and power; but they nil derivo their motion from mag. or to mure tho explosion of a gaseous mixture. Tho 
notism temporarily Induced in iron liars by (he action rlectrophiirus is sometimes termed tho perpetual eico- 
ot the electric current. (See F-uttho.Magnet is?i.) trical machine. 

By an expedient to which an infinite variety of tonus Elect no ixiTisa and Gilding, the arts by which 
may be given, tho current round each iron bar, or silver uml gold are deposited in thin 111ms upon the 
electro-magnet, can be alternately transmitted uml baser metals through the agency of cicctrioity. The 
suspended with any desired degree of rapidity; and, idea of working in the noble mntuls by electricity WM 
by varying the power of the battery, the length of the naturally suggested to si.orul experimentalists Bl¬ 
ended wire, and the magnitude of the bar, a magnetic Tuidtaneoiisly by the beautiful results obtained with 
force of any de-ired intensity can bo produced. A piece copper. Klv.ctiioi vri..) The early attempts at 
of iron, called an armature, is presented to one or both clcctri.platingwcrc, however, some w hat discouraging ; 
of the poles of the electro-inagurt, towards which it is for although Do la Hive, C. V. Walker, and others^ 
attracted while the current is transmitted, with a force succeeded in obtaining deposits, they could only set 
proportionate to the intensity of tho magnetism; and deposits of the proper character when they chanced to 
when the current is suspended, the armature either have in action a power nicely balanced with the work 
fails from the magnet by its own weight, or is with- to he performed. The first practical process of electro- 
drawn from it by the action of a spring or other me- plating was introduced by the Messrs. Elkington, of 
eimiucal arrungement provided for the purpose. The Birmingham, who have obtained patent rights for tliig 
armature may be placed between two magnets, so as and many other processes of electro-metallurgy. They 
to be alternately acted upon by the electno current, employ solutions of the argento-cyunide and tho acro- 
which is transmitted round each iu the intervals of its cyanide of potassium as electrotypes, from which silver 
suspension round the other. The armature will then and gold are respectively separated. These compounds 
be moved alternately to nud fro between the two mag- ore what chemists term double salts; for instance, 
nets. In this manner, by alternately suspending aud cyanide of potassium is simply a compound of potoe- 
transmitting the current on the wiro which is coiled Bilim and cyanogen ; but argeuto-cyamde of potassium 
sound the electro-magnet, themagnet and its armature u silver and cyanogen combined with potassium si 
receive an alternate motion to and from each other, cyanogen, or, what amounts to the same thing) cyanide 
similar to that of the piston of a steam-engine or the of silver united with cyanide of potassium. When a 
foot of a person who works the treadle of a lathe. This solution of this double cyanide is olectrolyzed (sss 
alternate motion is made to produce one of continued Elxctsolxeis), ailrer appears at one eleotrode and 
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cyanogen at the other, while a proportionate amount 
of the simple cyanide of potassium is formed in the 
eolation. Bat if the positive electrode is silver, the 
cyanogen combines with it and forms cyanide of silver, 
which unites with the liberated cyanide of potassium, 
and so beeps np the strength of the solution. In the 

£ ■601 electro-plating establishments of Birmingham, 
rge oblong vats are used as decomposition-cells: 
some of these contain from 200 to 250 gallons of the 
silvering solution. Silver plates, conueoted with the 

J iotilivo end of the voltaic apparatus, are placed at 
ntervals in the vats i they correspond in extent of 
eur I see with the articles to be coated, and face them 
on hoth sides. Two brass rods, connected «ith the 
negetivoend of the apparatus, are laid oier each rat 
lengthways, and from these the articles to he coated are 
suspended by copper wires. Almost all thcsrticlcswhicli 
are commonly electro-plated, such as teapots, cruet- 
frames, candlesticks, spoons and forks, are formed of 
nioksl silver or German silver, an alloy of copper, sine, 
and nickel: thisiaehoacuchielly on account of itssilvery 
whiteness, a quality of great, importance when portions 
of the coating of noble metal have been worn away by 
use. The articles to be plated are first boiled in a 
solution of potash, to free them from grease; they are 
then quickly dipped in red nitrous acid, to remove any 
oxido that may havo formed on the surface, and, after 
this, twice washed in different tanks of water, to re¬ 
move every trace of the acid. Afterhating been care¬ 
fully weighed, they are suspended from copper wires 
and dipped into a solution of mercury in cyanide of 
potassium, then again twice washed in different tanks 
of water, and then they arc ready for immersion in the 
silvering solution. Hero they are left until the ope- 
rator has reason to believe that nearly a sufficient 
amount of silver lias been deposited on tliein, when lie 
removes a test article and weighs it, to ascertain the 
exact condition of the others, nnd how much longer 
they require to remain in the solution. Any thickness 
of silver may, of course, lie given to tin article by eon* 
tinning tho operation sufficiently long, but from three 
to six hours generally suffice to go c a proper coating: 
14 ounce of silver to the square foot of surface is con¬ 
sidered to form an excellent plate. Jo somo establish¬ 
ments the silvering solution is kept constantly stirred 
l)y simple mechanical arrangements. The silver-plated 
articles, on being removed from the vats, arc well 
brushed with brushes of very fine brass wire attached 
too lathe, and cleaned with fine Calais sand; tliev 
nre afterwards polished on revolving hrmdies with 
rottonstonc, then by hand with soft leather n«d rouge, 
and lastly with the naked hand. Tho finishing opera¬ 
tion is always performed by women, who, from the 
greater softness nnd dchvncy of skin, excel men in the 
art of polishing. Articles with fluted, chased, and 
ornamented surfaces, are often burnished after being 

I iolished. The burnisher is a piece of highly-polished 
inrdened steel, sometimes of bloodstone, flint, or 
ngatc, fitted to a handle; and wlieu judiciously applied 
to smooth metallia surfaces, it imparts to them, by 
friction, an exceedingly briliiuut and lusting polish. 
The process of electro-gilding is nearly the same as t hat 
of silvering, but, of course, plates of gold are suspended 
in the solution instead of silver plates. 

Kr.ucTROsrorns akd Elpcthomkthtis, e-IcV'-tro ■ 
scopes, c-l ek-trom'-e-ter* (Gr. rUMron, and tknpeo, I see, 
or mefreo, I measure), instruments constantly cm* 
'loved in electrical investigations. The distinction 
i-tweeu the electroscope aud the electrometer is often 
disregarded by scientific writers. Strictly speaking, 
the former is an instrument for simply rendering elec¬ 
trical excitation apparent by its effects, and the latter 
an instrument for measuring electrical forces. Any 
light body delicately suspended may bo used as un 
electroscope. A pith bull panging by a fine silk thread 
from a convenient stand is very frequently employed. 
Another form of this instrument consists'of two'pith 
bulls hung by threads, or very fine metal wires: when 
excited, the balls diverge in virtuo of their mutual 
repulsion. Bennett’s gold-leaf electroscope—a much 
more delicate instrument, nnd one of great value in all 
elect tic ;il investigations—consists of two slips of gold- 
leaf suspended parallel to caeli other withm a glass 
geeeiver, and communicating with a metal cap or disc 
above. When the cap is touched with an electrified 


body, tho leaves separate, but instantly collapse when 
a second body charged with the opposite kina of elec¬ 
tricity is brought near the cap. The oldest form of the 
electrometer consists of a vortical conducting-rod with 
a movable reed arm terminating in a light pith ball, 
and working over a graduated quadrant or semicircle. 
The instrument is generally attached to the prime con¬ 
ductor of the eleotrical-machine, and, when charged, 
tho vertical rod repels the reed arm, which rises in the 
air, and marks on the graduated semicircle the angle 
of divergence. This instrument is known as Henley's 
quadrant, electrometer. Cavendish ronetruotod an ex¬ 
cellent electrometer, with two slender reeds termi¬ 
nating with two cork balls, the divergence of which 
was indicated by a scale. In Coulomb’s torsion-balance 
the force or electrical repulsion is estimated by the 
reactive force of a fine wire suspended vertically, and 
twisted more or lees from Us quiescent position. Har¬ 
ris’s hifllar balance—an exceedingly delicate and useful 
electrometer—may be regarded as a modification of 
Coulomb’s. There aro many eleetrometers for esti¬ 
mating the quantity of accumulated electricity in 
Leyden jars. Of these the most useful are tho dis¬ 
charging electrometers f Lane and Ciit'ubertson, and 
the unit-measure and i, iitity-jar of Sir W. S. Harris. 
For descriptions and t i res of nil the more important 
electroscopes and elci, -onometers, refer to Harris’s 
Jiutlimenhiry Electricity. 

Ei-ufTnoTvrit, r-lrl'-fro-tifie (Or. tiipne, an impres¬ 
sion), tho term commonly applied to tho art of de¬ 
positing copper and other mot ids in or upon suitable 
moulds, through the agency of voltaic electricity, so as 
to produce faithful copies of coins, medals, statues, 
engraved blocks, and oilier works. For thiB srt we are 
indebted to Professor Jacoln, of St. Petersburg, anil 
Mr. Spencer of Liverpool, who almost simultaneously 
invented similar processes for moulding the copper 
released during the electrolysis of the sulphate, into 
henutilnl or useful forms. The following examples of 
electrolysis (ter this word) will elucidate this impor¬ 
tant branch of electro-metallurgy. If two platinum 
plates he connected with tho opposite ends of a vol¬ 
taic battery in action, and lio placed in a vessel con¬ 
taining water and sulphuric acid, the water will lie 
electrolyzed, or decomposed by electricity: the hydro- # 
gen gss will be released at the plato connected with 
the negative end of the battery, and the oxygen st 
that connected with tho positive. If into the acid 
-liquid some crystals of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) 
bo now thrown, electrolysis will still take place, but 
only one of the elements of the water, namely oxygen, 
will be evolved; for the livdrogcn, on being released 
from the «ater, will take the place of the copper in 
tho solution, aud the copper thus liberated will be 
deposited on the negative plato. This experiment may 
ho continued until ail tho copper is abstracted from 
the solution. If a copper plate lie now substituted for 
the platinum one, forming tho positive electrode, the 
water will bo decomposed, but neither of the gases will 
esespe. Tho hydrogen, as before, will take tho plaeo 
of tho copper in the solution; the oxygen, instead of 
appearing at the positive plato, will combine with the 
copper of which that plate is composed, forming oxide 
of copper, which will unite with the sulphuric acid to 
form sulphate of copper. The chemical forces ended 
into action bv the current are so beautifully balanced 
that, in the last experiment, the quantity of copper 
supplied by the positive plate equals exactly the quan¬ 
tity withdrawn from the solution and deposited on the 
negative plate. Tho practice of electrotyping consists 
in preparing models or moulds of objects to be copied, 
huu in so arranging the battery, or apparatus which 
generates tho voltaic current, as to deposit the metal 
m a compact and solid form upon these models. Xhcro 
arc many materials fitted for forming electrotype- 
monlda; of these, fusible metal, wax, stearine, pliister 
of l*aris, and gutta-peroha, are mostly used. Non-ioe- 
lallio moulds aro rubbed over with plumbago or black- 
lead, which is an excellent conductor of electricity. The 
application of this substance to non-conducting surfaces 
was recommended by Mr. Mason. Plaster of Paris 
moulds must be saturated with wax or tallow, or covered 
with fine varnish, before they are placed in the copper so¬ 
lution. The simplest kind of voltoio apparatus for elec- 
trotyping is a single cell of a Daniell’t battery, slightly 
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modified. (See Battext. Voltaic.) In x Teasel of 
atoneware or glues is placed a tube or cell of porous 
earthenware, and in this a plate or rod of amalgamated 
zinc. A perforated shelf for holding crystals of sul¬ 
phate of copper is fixed in tho upper part of the outer 
vessel. The prepared mould which represents tho 
copper or negative element of an ordinary Toltaie pair 
is connected by a wire with the zinc, and ausoended in 
the onter vessel. To charge the apparatus, the porous 
cell is filled with a mixture of water and sulphuric acid; 
the outer vessel with a saturated solution of sulphate 
of copper, with a little sulphuric acid m it; and the 
wholf is well furnished with crystals of sulphate of 
copper to keep the solution saturated. Certain pre¬ 
cautions must he observed in using this apparatus. 
Thus the mould must not lie too small in proportion to 
the size of the zinc; for when tins is the case the 
copper is deposited as a dark powder. Again, it must 
not be loo large, because tben tho copper is deposited 
very slowly, and is of a brittle texture. The single- 
cell apparatus is now only Used for copying medals, 
seals, and other small works. For electrotyping large 
objects, or l'or operating upon a number ot small 
moulds, a separate decomposition-cell is used, with a 
single cell of a Darnell's or a Smee's battery for pro¬ 
ducing the current. The decomposition-cell is titled 
with a dilute acid solution of sulphate of copper. Two 
brass rods, connected respectively with the zinc and 
copper (or platinized silver) of the gcnorating-eell, tire 
laid across tho top; to one of these tho moulds 
are attached, and to the other a pinto or plates 
of copper. By u series of chemical changes, to which 
reference has already been made, the copper from the 
solution is transferred to tho moulds ; and the copper 
plates are di-solved with such regularity, tli.it the 
strength of the solution is kept lip. The useful pur¬ 
poses to winch the electrotypo process is applied are 
innumerable. It is used for copying busts and statues; 
for manufacturing pine# without scams, Imib-is, slew- 
pans, and other vessels of copper; for reproducing the 
plates used to print Bank of England nutrs j for 
making easts from metal typo and woodeuts; to form 
rollers of copper for printing or embus- mg calicoes; 
to give strong coatings of metal to lrugile gls-s ves«oN, 
such u9 chemical retorts And ilnsks; to prepare metallic 
lace and cloth ; and to cover delicate llowers mid 
minute insects with duruhlo films of copper.— lief. 
C. V. Walker's Electrotype Manipulation. 

Elkctruk, e-lrk'-trum (fir. elrktrnn, amber), a term 
Used by the 11 reeks to denote umber, ami applied by 
tho Homans to this substance and to an alloy of gold 
and silver containing three or fourparts of the lorincr 
to ono of the latter. The metal thus funned was cha¬ 
racterized by great lustre nud brilliancy. At the pre¬ 
sent day tho term is oUen used to denote German 
silver. 

Electuary, e-lek'-tu-ii-re (I.at. eligo, I make choice), 
in Med., is it form of preparing certain remedies, Mich 
as dry powders, by forming them into n soft muss by 
means of syrup or honey, so us to be easily taken oil' a 
teaspoon or the point of a knife, or without their natu¬ 
rally unpleasunt taste being pcrceircd. 

Elkxijostn'aHY, el-ec-moz'-e-na-re (Or, eferniovfine, 
alms), of or belonging to alms or charity. In the early 
church, the rleemotynariu*, or almoner, was a peculiar 
officer, who received the elcemosynury rents and gifts, 
and distributed them to pious and clinritablc uses. In 
Law, eleemosynary corporations are corporate bodies 
constituted for tho perpetual distribution of the free 
alms or bounty of tho founder of thrm, to such per¬ 
sons as he hus directed. Of this kind are all hospitals 
for tho maintenance of the poor, sick, and impotent, and 
all colleges, both in our universities and out of them. 

Ellc.it, e-W-jit (Lot. eligo, I choose,—because it is 
the choice or election of tho plain till), in Law, is the 
name of a writ of execution founded on the Statute of 
Westminster the Second, by which, after a plaintiff or 
defendant has obtained judgment in an action, the 
sheriff gives him possession of the lands and tenements 
of tho opposite party, to be occupied and enjoyed until 
the money due on such judgment is fully paid, and 
during that period he is tenant by elegit. By the 
common law, a man could only have satisfaction of tho 
goods, chattels, and present profits of lands, but not 
possession of tho lands thsmsshss. To remedy this. 


momenta 


the almys statute was passed, by whioh not only are 
the defendant's goods and chattels (except oxen and 
beasts of tbs plough) delivered over to the plaintiff, 
but if there are not sufficient to satisfy the debt, tben 
the sheriff shall make delivery of a moiety of the de¬ 
fendant's land to bo held until the whole debt and 
dnmuges are paid and satisfied. This statute was 
altered by 1 A 3 Viet. o. 110, whioh enables the plaintiff 
by this writ to seizo the whole, instead of only half of 
the defendant's lands and leuementa. Upon this writ 
the sheriff impanels a jury, who appraise thn debtor’s 
goods and lands, nud it' (lie former are insufficient to 
pay the debt, then the latter are also delivered over to 
the creditor. 

Elroy, el'.e-je (Or. e r eqot, from «, and legein, to etf 
alas !), u term applied, ui'iuudern English language, to 
a short poem composed on a mournful occasion, gene¬ 
rally on some one's death. Amongst tho ancient 
Greeks, tho elega* was a strain of lament, and usually 
consisted of a poem made up of alternate hexameter 
and pentameter verses. The elegiae was alto the 
favourite metre for epigrams. It was used, however, 
by different poets in different ways. Tho elegies of 
(.'.tllinns and Tyrtn'ua are political and warlike; those 
of Mimncrmus are contemplative and melauoholy; 
those of Theognis and Holou are moral and political, 
Ac. The first Latin elegiae writer of note was Catullus, 
and ho was followed by Tibullus, Tibutius, and Ovid. 
Tho elegiac verses of CntullHs aro cither mournful or 
satirical, while those of the other poets of the Augustan 
era are devoted to subjects connected with successful 
or unsuccessful love. In more niodern‘tinies, the poeta 
of nearly every mil ion have practised this species of 
composition. Amongst tho most successful in this 
country inny bn mentioned tho Elegies of llammond, 
the Lindas of Milton, and Gray's Elegy. 

Ki.kmunts, el'-r-meni* (Lut. elcmentum)\ in Cheni.—- 
An element may be defined as a substance which can¬ 
not be resolved into others. Thn ancient philosophers 
iimigineil earth, nir, tire, and water to be elements, by 
tho combination of which all other substances were 
formed. Modern chemistry lins, however, proved that 
nir, earth, and wuler aro compound bodies, and that 
fire is mi effect, and not n substance. The number of 
substances which cannot be further resolved by che¬ 
mists are provisionally termed by them elements, it 
being by no means improbable that many of them are 
compound bodies. In tho present state of knowledge, 
they are about sivty-fivo m number, and aro divided 
broadly into the inm-mctallic and metallic elements ; 
these two divisions somewhat running into each other, 
it being aid] u mutter of dispute amongst chemists as 
to whether silicon is a met ul or not. The following i» a 
list of tho elements divided in this manner i— 


Nun-metallic Element*, 


X i me. 

Symbol. 

. I! . 

Kriulvftltnt* 

. 10*0 

Bromine .. 

. Jlr. 



.. 0 . 

(1 


.r:i ... 

. 35*3 

fluorine .. 



Hydrogen. 



Iodine . 




.?r. 




. . K 


.. B . 

3 a 

Sulphur. 

. 8 . 


Heleniutn . 




Or these, selenium is but of slight importance. 
Metal*. 


XnTne. 

Aluminium . 

Symbol. 

Equivalent. 


. 8b . 

120 

Arneuic .. 


....... 75 

Barium. 

. iia. 


Bismuth .. 

. Bi . 

. 213 

Cadmium. 



Calcium. 

. Ca . 

20 

Chromium . 



Cobalt . 



Copper.. 


.. 8 B 7 

Gold ...». 


.Ifl 7 

Iron .. 


. a 
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Elements 

Khim. 

ByintnA. 

Eqnlvslrat 




Lithium. 


. «-s 

Magnesium .... 



Manganese .... 



Mercury ....... 


......... !<’'> 

Nickel .. 



I’lntiimm . 




.K 

. Hl>-3 

Silver. 



Sodium. 


. !!:< 

Strontium. 



Tin. 

. Sfc . 

Jjll 

Tungsten. 




. TT . 

. r.i> 

Ztno .. 


. :k> tt 


The following nre only of scientific importance, no uso 
haring n* vet been fount] for them. Some of them, 
such as palladium, rlnxlmm, iridium, ami one or f»o 
more, would be exceedingly valuable but for their 
rarity. 


Name. 

Synl.nl. 

Equ.Y.lmt. 

Co-Bin m . 






Didrmium. 

.i> 


Erbium .. 

.i: 


(Hut-mum . 

.i-i 


Ilmenium (f).. 

.n 


Iridium . 



Lniitlianium . 



Molybdenum. 

. M-> .. 


Niobium (?) .. 

. ,\h 


Osmium . 



Palladium . 

. I’d .. 

IMIISIIMMI 3 

Polonium (?). 

. I’o 


Klimt mm. 

r> 


Iiubidmm ... 

.. lib 



. I’ll .. 


Tantalum ... 

.’i vl .. 

. IM 

Tellurium . 



Terbium.. 



Thallium. 

. ii 


Thorium. 

'I !i 




. *jr> 

Vanadium. 

. V ... 


Yttrium.. 

V 



/ p 

. 2’ii 

To these mar bp ndded 

Doiiu-.-iimi 

and Nnrium, two 

very rare metals, whose 


can hardly he mi ill 


to no yet proved. Of those sixty-five elements) oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine,' and perhaps fiimriuc 
(which has never been satisfactorily isolated), nre gas- 
cons; bromine and mercury are liquid: nmi the ies-i 
nre solid at- ordinarv teuiperalures. (.SVe also Atomic 
VoLCUR, Metres, Nt>s-METU,i.tn Kliimi STS.) 

Elemems, those numerical quantities, obtained 
liy observation and calculation, which nre used 
in compiling tables that exhibit the ephenuris of 
n planet’s motions. The principal are its greatest, 
menn, and least distance from the sun; its mean dmlv 
motion; its mean annual motion; the eceenTieity of 
its orbit and its inclination to the ecliptic; tlieloiigi. 
I ado of its ascending node and perihelion; and its mass 
nnd density. 

Et.Hrcu.MT, rl'-e-fltut (EUpiat).— This is the largest 
of existing Pachgrlermrjtti. fn ancient times llio most 
rnrious notions were entertained eoneerning it, not the 
least quaint, being that it bad no joints. Aristotle and 
Vllny were firm adherents to this doctrine. Thereean be 
little doubt that this delusion sprung Iroin the fact (lint 
the elephant seldom lies down either in a wild or captive 
state. They have been surprised by hunters standing 
and yet last asleep. Contain Denman so encountered 
nnd shot an elephant. With regard to its disinclination 
to lie down when dninost-.oateil, it is recorded that one 
belonging to Louis AIV. never assume ) ony but a 
standing position during five years. In this enso, 
however, there was evidence that other than natural 
causes impelled tins elephant to remain on his legs; 
for he was at great pains to -coop in the stone walls of 
tits house two deep holes, in which he inserted his 
tusks before sleeping. Were the elephant’s legs 
formed Hite those of other quadrupeds, the labour of 
raising his inuueuso c«re»>i from the ground might 
7u3 


__Elephant 

account for his dislike to a recumbent position; bnt 
his structure is such that lying down nnd rising nre 
matters of hut little difficulty. Instead of bringing his 
hind legs under him when be lies down, he extends 
them behind him, in the position of a kneeling human 
being; when ho wishes to rise, he simply draws his 
hind feet, gradually nnder him, and Id’s enormous 
weight is levered np with perfect case. This mobility 
ot limb is of vast service to the elephant in the perfor¬ 
mance of his duty as a beast of burden; and with a 
hntrituh on hia back containing eight or ten persons, 
and the driver on his neck, he can descend steep bills 
with perfect snfety. He manages in this wav: kneel¬ 
ing down at the commencement of the declivity, he 
puts out ono fore-leg and feels cautiously for a safe foot¬ 
ing ; if he does not find it, he hammers at the Boft soil 
with his heavy foot until he has mode an indentation 
suil'it-ient to BCeiiro firm footing. One foot thus ne- 
eonitnodated, the other is drawn out, with eqnal care, 
and provided for in the same manner as the first. 
Then one of the hind legs is oautimMy drawn forward 

and one of the fore feet being released from the foot- 
hole, it is inserted in its place: and all this is per¬ 
formed so rapidly that it might tie repeated nt least 
three times in as litt time as it takes to write this 
explanation. It is 1.1 st needless to observe that the 
elephant is distingu' .icd by the possession of a long 



KT.rrHAjtr. 

fni’i 1 ,: or proboscis, which serves him in pinee of ft 
hand, nnd enables him to perform many extraordinary 
feats. Without tins curious appendage lie would hull 
i-\i-.lrnre difficult, if not impossible. El-plinnts some¬ 
times go blind while in a stale of freedom, hut, guided 
bv this exquisite organ of touch, they are still en¬ 
abled to make their way through denso forests, to 
gather food, and to avoid ditches and hollows. Tho 
eleplisnt’s trunk is not composed of a mere series of 
muscular rings, as its nppraranro wonld lead one to 
suspect. It has three perfect and distinct uses. As 
an organ of smell, it is an elongated and curionsly 
elastic unse. Within it two canals arc continued from 
the nostrils, which are reflected round the nasal bones 
and then proceed straight to its end. These canals 
are separated by, and embedded in, a fatty elastic 
membrane containing thousands of minute muscles. Of 
these there nre threesets,—nr outer longitudinal, com¬ 
posed of four layers ; an oblique set, which are va¬ 
riously directed; and a third set, which radiate from 
the tubes to the circumference. They are very small, 
nmt supposed to number as nmny as forty or fifty thou¬ 
sand. Jlesidcs as an organ of smell, the elepbant'a 
trunk serves as a sneker, hy which the great animal 
may quench his thirst at the shallowest pools. There 
is no passage from the trunk to the month; but the 
former may be filled, and then, the mouth of it being 
turned under and into the proper mouth of the ele¬ 
phant, the operation of drinking is accomplished. 
The elephant is very tenacious lc9t harm should come 
to this vslnalile organ. Some time ago one was con¬ 
fined Id a menagerie at Dublin, and by some ntUfor- 
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' tan© tb© building and the animal were destroyed by gradually from the shoulder to the middle, and thenco 
fire. As no trunk could be found, it was concluded descending to tbe insertion of tbe tail: all liis joints 
tbnt it had been consumed; but on closer examination lirm and strong." It is conjectured that elephants 
it whs found almost to a depth of t*co feet into the hard at tain their full growth at about tbeir twentieth year, 
iloor of tlic den. The dentition of the eleplmut is of n Their site has been greatly exaggerated. Jn farmer 
very remarkable nature. From the upper jaw extend times it was thought u common thing for tlie elephant- 
two enormous teeth fixed in sockets in the trout of the to reach a height of twentr feet; but it is now pretty 
mouth, hut which, in foot, are noillier incisors nor certain that ten fret is full, and twelve feet an extra- 
tusks, although by the latter term they arc gmerulli ordinary height for ono of these animals. Among tho 
kmmn. They spring, however, from the lutermaxil- Singhalese the belief is still prevulent that tho elephant 
lirj bones, and must bo regarded us tho represent- attains the ago ol two or even three hundred years; 
■stives of tho inuiaors. They grow from a permanent it, however, in a tolerably wWl-ascertaincd fact that the 
palp, and continue to increase in sun during the life duration of lifo in these animals is from seventy to 
of the aiiim.il. Th<> incisors are ivu'itingin the lower eighty years. There ere records of tho elephant living 
jjw, ns are also the canines in both jaws ; and the to a greater ago than this. Amongst tho papers of 
only other teeth possessed by this unmeuae quadra- Colonel lioiierlsou (son of the historian orCharles V.), 
po»{ consist of two molars of a most remarkable who held a command in Ceylon ill 171)11, shortly after 
struct uro on each side ot each jaw. These teeth are ol I he capture of the island by toe liritish, showing that 
a very large size, and a quadrangular lorni. They a decoy was then attached to the elephant establish* 
consist of a series of plates of the ordinary unbalance meats at Mutant, which the records proved to have 
of teeth (','ioi/oirl, each coated with a layei of enamel, served under the Dutch during the entire period of the 
mid united together into a moss by n material culled occupation (extending to upwards of 140 years), and 
tue cement. The form of these transverse plates of u as said to have been lound in the si allies by the Dutch, 
dentin© and enamel varies greatly in the dill'crent on tins expulsion of the Portuguese in lUolt. The mini* 
species. Tiio formation of the molar teeth, like t lint her of elephant tusks brought to England is very largo, 
of the tusks, is going on ns long as the elephant lives; but lu Sheffield ulonn it !b elated that npw arils of 4(1,000 
with this ilillercuee, t'.ml wluhvt after shedding the llrut tusln uro annually consumed. The workers in ivory 
or mdk tusks, the pulp of each tusk continues adding in that town lire above film in number, and tho value 
matter to its base without any change, in Urn case ot of the ivory about .UK*,(KM) per annum.—Hef. Wild 
the mol irs it is a sucres non oi‘ separate teeth that is Sporta of the World, hy James Greenwood, 
produced, llm liuuleriuoat pressing gradually torn aid liu ritumAPiH, or liuuu DOK3 Law, 
to take the place of those which haio been abraded by (Or., lrom elephaa, nu elephant), is tlianamn of a dis- 
use, and eust oil’ns unserviceable. Tho period ol gev ease common in the Hast and West Indies, and so 
tatinii of the elephant is a tew d.ivs oier twenty called lrom tb© skin of tho uilliclcd Inub becoming 
months. Tit© breasts of tho female, arc placed under rough, scale, and enormously thickened, so as to re* 
tho chest, iiud the young one sucks not n ith tho trunk semble the leg of tin elephant. It generally comes on 
tint with the month. Tho strongest proof of the with great heat of tho Hkin, alt©moling with profuse 
elephant's antipathy to a recumbent posit i- n may be perspiration and ardent thirst. Thu part becomes rod, 
drawn lrom Uni fact that although the. new-born eiilf is lint, swelled, and painful, incrcusos to great size, ana 
mueh too short to reach the teat, tho mother, rut her becomes u burden to tho patient. Though it is the leg 
than lie down, will extend her legs so as to bring hoi that is generally uireeted by this disorder, other parts 
breast nearer tho earth. In a btato of domesticity, of the body are liable to its attack ; hut it is not usual 
the eb'pluint-keepcr will, under such circumstances, lor more limn ono part to he morbidly enlarged in the 
build a little platform of earth lor the elephant-calf to mme individual, in the treatment of Hub disease in 
stand on while it sucks. At its birth, IDc calf is about its earlier stages tho use of laxatives and diaphoretics 
till! ty-six inches in height. Weaning a young elephant is recoinm-inied, together with the application of 
is, by nil accounts, a lorniidnble undertaking. A cele- iodine ointment to tlm part, and firm bandaging. la 
braled English traveller thus describes the business. the later stages little can bo don© for its alluviation, 
“About iwo-and-llurty females with their vonng ones and luhputatinn of the part is generally discounts* 
wciodriicu into the melosure, and shortiv afterwards minced. 

there also went in four greufc male ©I©;,-limits, the Kl.r.m jvi v>: MvsTiiRtHS, el-cn-ain'-e-tin mit'-ier-eet, 
rulers of which had in their hand a long mpe with a a term appli'sl by llm ancient. Greeks to the festival 
noose in tho end. After many un.nicee-'-Jiil attempts, and mured rites originally celebrated only at Athena 
they siieceodcd 111 antiring one of the calies !iy the hind and l.h'ims, m Jiomnir of the goddess Ceres. It wo* 
lug. This was a difficult matter to accomplish, for, cmi-id.-pd tho holm -j and most vcncralde of all the 
besides its own opposition, it was ptultr'cd by the festival* nf Greece. There lire several traditions current 
odroitiiessnfseverulortlicgrown females,wliocrnwiied as to its origin; and ninny of th« mysteries are un¬ 
round it. So ontrageouslydidthecnlfhtruggle.tliattlie known, as *hey were so superstitiously observed, that 
big nudes hud frequently to beat, him, anil I observed nnv person who revealed any of thn religions cere* 
that oiieo of tmuo they lifted him with t!.i ir trunks monies was put to death. Tho first liieasininn festival* 
literally oil' his legs." There are two living species ol' sir" generally attributed to a tradition that Cere*, or 
the geuusillephns,—thclndiun (Inihcve) and the tl'ric.in Demelgr, as sho was culled by the Greeks, while seek* 
(Africa nu*). The latter is confined to the soul hern mg for her lost daughter Persephone, overwhelmed 
parts of Africa, and is distinguished from tho former with grief aud fatigue, rested upon a stun© called “the 
by the convexity of its forehead, tho enormous size sorrowful atone," near a well at Kbuisis. Hound (hie 
of its ears, aud the lozenge-shaped arrangement of the well the Eirusinisn women first sang their choruses, and 
dentine anil ivory in Us molar teeth. Tho Indian or insi it oteil thu first mysterious riles. In of'U-r-timo the 
Asiatic elephant lias the forehead concave, the cars of festival was divided into two classes.—the greater and 
moderate size, and the dentine and enamel of the teeth lesser mysteries. Tho latter was considered a prepa* 
arranged in transverse bands. It did'ers likewise lrom ration lor the former, and was held at Agrte, on the 
the African species by the paler brown of the skin, and Ibsens. The celebration at Eleasis commenced in the 
in having four uoils on the hind feet, instead of three; third month ot the Attic year, and lasted about nine 
and its tusks aro smaller, although in size and weight days. The initiated were called epoptui or tphurol . 
tho Indian elephant exceeds the other. The largest On the first day those who had been initiated in the 
tusk on record is spoken of by Elnknes os having hoeti lesser mysteries met togotber at Athena ; hence it 
sold at Amsterdam: its weight was 350 lbs. According was called ayurit, ‘ an assembly.' A large number of 
to a calibrated elepbant-desler, an animal's “points" strangers also crowded to Athens at the seine time. On 
should appear os follows“ Ears large and rounded, the second day the initiated purified themselves byablu* 
not ragged and indented at the margin ; eyes dark tions; hence it was colled afade wysfte,-—' 1 to the sea, ye 
liaxel,'and free from specks; roof of the mouth and initiated!’ Very little is known wuh certainty about too 
tongue without dark or black spots of any considerable proceedings on the third day. It seems to hove been held 
size; trunk large; tail long, wifbatuft of hair reaching hi a day ol lasting, a frugal meal of cakes timdoofsenune 
nearly to the ground; five noils on each fore-foot, and and honey being taken in the evening. Sacrifices were 
four on each of the hind ones; head well set on, ami also offered up, principally consisting of sen-fish and 
carried rather high; arch or euree of the back rising j barley cakes. The fourth day was devoted to a pro* 
7ft ft * 
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cm's* inti, with a basket containing pomegranates and 
poppy-seeds. It wm carried on a waggon drawn bv 
oxen, which women followed, bearing in their hands 
mystic cases, while the spectators shouted, “ Hail 
Ceres 1” as the procession passed. The lifth day was 
called tho Hay of the Torches. Tim initiated went by 
torchlight on the evening of this day to the temple of 
Ceres at Eleusis, where they seem to have .re¬ 
mained. This custom is supposed to have been 
symbolical of Ceres wandering in search of her 
laughter. The sixth, lakchos, in honour of Jac¬ 
obus, the son of Ceres. Ttio statue of Jnuclms, 
adorned with a garland of myrtle, and hearing a torch 
in his hand, was carried along the .Sacred ltoad, amid 
shouts of joy and eungs, from tho Ceramieus to 
Klousis, Great numbers of persons accompanied this 
procession. On the night between the sixth and seventh 
days, the initiated remained at Kleusis, and those who 
were neither muntui (initiated in the lesser mysteries) 
nor rpojitai were sent uvray by a herald, and the last 
mysteries were begun. The ninstai repeated the oatli 
ot secrecy which I hey had sworn at the lesser mysteries, 
underwent, a new purilieution, and were led by the 
mystagogiies, in the darkness of night, into the lighted 
interior of the sanctuary, and were allowed to ace wlmt 
none hut the epoptai ever beheld. The later writers 
apeak of the rites connected with the oath as being ot 
an awful and horrible diameter. This probably unco 
from ignoranao, as the earlier writers mention uollcng 
of tho land. On tie' seventh day the initiated re¬ 
turned to Athena with great mirth, and amid great 
raillery and jests from tho spectators, especially at 
tho bridge O'er the Ccphians. The eiglilh day "as 
oalled Jiputiittrta, and was a kind ol additional, tor 
those who, by sonm accident, bad come loo late or 
had boon prevented Irnm being initiated on the sixth 
day. On the ninth dnv, the principal eeremunv con¬ 
sisted in tho tilling of two earthen vessels with water 
orwino: the contend of one were then thrown to the 
oast, and tlioso of tiio other to the west, while the 
priests who performed the libation uttered iiivvlical 
words. Every tree-born Athenian was compelled to 
he initiated into the Mleiimuiau mysteries. Slaves, 
prostitutes, nnd those who had forfeited their cituen- 
sllip, were excluded. J luring the time of the celebration 
of tho mysteries, no one taking part in the ceremonies 
could bn arrested, either for debt, or for any uflenee. 
Tho chief priest was culled the Hierophant, and the 
second dignitary tho Paduchtis, or toreliliearer. The 
Klrusiniau mysteries survived tho independence iif 
Greeeofor a long time. Attempts wero made under 
tho emperor Valentiiiiim to suppress them, but un¬ 
successfully: they appear to have continued to the 
time of the elder Theodosius. 

Elevation, W-e- nii'-thim (Lat. e, and lero, I raise), 
in tho ceremony of the Mass, is the raising, first, of the 
host, and then of tho cup, to receive the homage of the 
people as the body and blood of Jesus Christ,—the 
priest himself previously performing the net of adora¬ 
tion by a deep genuflection. At the elevation a bell is 
rung for the people to look upon the host. This cere- 1 
tnony was introduced into tho Latin churchein the 
beginning of the lath eeutnry. 

Elkvation, in Arch., the view or perspective of 
n building, Tho term is also applied in architectural 
drawing to the front view of n building nr object drawn 
to a scale without regard to perspective. 

JP.r.KviTOK cl-r-vui'-tor (fast), in Annt., is a term 
applied to various muscles of the body, whoso action is 
to lift up or elevate the parts to which they are at¬ 
tached : as the elevator muscles of the eye, mouth, &c. 
It is also the name given to an instrument in surgery, 
employed for raising depressed portions of the bones bi 
the skull. 

It nr. (Sre Fairtrs ) 

Elf-ahikjws, rl/'-u r-rore, a name popularly given in 
this country to the flint arrow-heads that are occasion¬ 
ally found, and which were at one time used hero-as 
weapons of attack, as thev still are among various 
savage tribes. The popular belief was, that they were 
shot by elves or fairies; nnd, as they wore most com- 
naonly met with after showers of rain, they received in 
Germany tho name of thunderbolts. They wero re¬ 
garded as a preservative against witchcraft andpoison, 
and wero kenco frequently worn about the person. 


Elizabathsn Architecture 


They are now commonly to be Been in museums of 
antiquity. 

Elgin Mabulub, el'-jin, a collection of pieces of 
sculpture, made by Thomas, earl of Elgin, between the 
years 1803 and 1313, when ho tilled tho office of am¬ 
bassador to the Ottoman Torte. The vessel which 
was convoying the marbles to this country was wrecked 
near Congo : they were, however, recovered from the 
sea, and ultimately purchased by the British govern* 
meiit for the sum of £35,000. They are now to he seen 
in tho British Museum, in what uro termed the Elgin 
rooms. The collection consists chiefly of slabs and 
fragments from the rums of thn Parthenon, a temple 
sacred to Minerva, built on the Acropolis of Athena 
during thn time of Bench's, in the 5th century before 
Christ, nnd adorned with magnificent friezes and groups 
of sculpture, executed under tho direction of Thidias. 
’The sculptures are of three different kinds:—metopes, 
or rectangular slabs that covered thn spaces between 
the triglyphs of tho Doric frieze of tho peristyle on the 
southern side of tho building ; parts of the Iriezo that 
surrounded tho exterior of the entire temple, at a 
height of <p> feet from tho ground, forming a continu¬ 
ous series of sculpture about 520 feet in length anti 
40 inches in heigh and portions of statues that 
adorned the pcdin which aro unfortunately con¬ 
siderably mutilated being for tho most part without 
bends, arms, or feet. The metopes arc executed in high 
relief, and represent the battles of tlu- Centaurs and 
Lapilhir: tho slabs arc sixteen in number, one, how- 
ever, being u enst in plaster from the original piece, 
winch is now m thn Louvre at Tans. The frieze is in 
low relief, nnd represents the procession that took 
place at Athens once in live yeurs, called the Tann- 
ihemca. Theic are nhinit 335 feet of this frieze at tin* 
British Museum, 250 feet being portions of the original 
marbles, and the remainder consisting of plaster casts. 
Of the statues, the best are the group know n as tho 
Kate*, the statue of Theseus, the torso of Missus, and 
tho spirited head of one of the horses of Night, 'Jliero 
ure other remains of great beauty iu the collection; 
among which may lie mentioned the statue from the 
monument of Thrnsvllus, the Can at id front tho l’an- 
drosion, and the column from tho Ereclitlienm, with 
mono urns anil sepulchral inscriptions.—Kef, J£ngli»K 
Ci/rtnpirdta —Arts and Sciences. 

Klimov, r-Uzk'-uu (Lat. rltnio, from rliiin, I strike 
off), in Gram., is the cutting off or suppressing a 
vowel or syllable, particularly at tho end of a word, for 
the sake of euphony, or in poetry to suit the verse. 
Elision occurs chiefly in the undent languages of 
Greece and Home. 

Eli xin, c-tikt'-cr (T,nt. e>i.ro, I extract by boiling), is 
a name given to various medical preparations, con- 
sifting of wine, or spirits of wine, and various aromatic 
and bufer vegetable substances. The word bus now 
almost gone out of use, nnd its place is supplied by 
tincture. Strictly speaking, however, elixirs differ 
from tinctures in being thicker und moro opaque, and 
cuiitaimng less spirit. 

Emzaiii'Tuan Architkctcbr, e - liz - n - hr '- fliUn , th« 
style that prevailed in England during tho latter part 
of the lfltli century and tho early part of the 17th, 
and so called because it is the characteristic style of 
buddings erected during the reign, of Elizabeth. It 
was used only for palaces, mansions^ and dwelling- 
houses, being unsuited for ecclesiastical architecture; 
but, for the purposes to which it was applied, it wus 
stately and picturesque as fur as the exterior is con¬ 
cerned, and afforded the means of obtaining a commo¬ 
dious and comfortuble interior. It is somewhat similar 
to thn Kenuig.auncc style of nrcliitectnrn in France, mid 
is sometimes said to consist of a combination of this 
with the Tudor style that prevailed in the reigns of 
Hrtiry VII, and Henry VIII. The finest old coun¬ 
try mansions and palatial residences in England aro 
in’ this style, and among the heat may be mentioned 
those of Longleat; Holland House, Kensington; Bur¬ 
leigh ; Wollaton House, Notts; and Aston House, near 
Birmingham, which .lias lately been purchased and 
converted into a museum. The most common form 
of the ground-plan of bouses iu this style is that of 
the letter E, and it is supposed that it was adopt-d 
as a oompliment to Queen Elisabeth, as it was the 
initial letter of her name s it is most probable, how- 
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cut, (hut the ulan was chosen on account of the con¬ 
venience if. offers for tho peculiar structure of tho 
exterior and the interior arrangements, and that tho 
compliment was an ftiter-thougbt. The mam part of the 
mansion is represented by the buck of the letter, while 
the wings at- the sides and the porch in tho centre are 
denoted by the three parallel lines projecting from 
it at right angles. The material most commonly used 
was brick of a bright red colour; the coins nnd 
dressings of the windows were occasionally of free¬ 
stone; the face of tho exterior was also frequently 
orn unruled by dark bricks disposed so ns to form n 
(lminond-pattern, in diagonal lilies cutting each other 
at right angles. When stone was used, it was generally 
co'end with stucco, and'the exterior was painted. The 
larger buildings wevo reared on a solid basement, and 
the entrance was gained by flights of Btcps leading to 
a terrace with a balustrade in froiVt. Tho windows 
were square-headed, generally broader than they iiro 
high, and divided into conipurtineuts by mulliims und 
transoms. The different floors wove divided on the 
exterior by broad string-courses running along the en¬ 
tire front of the building, and elaborately ornamented 
with arabesque scroll-work, consisting of curved and 
angular bands, mid bosses combined in patterns of end¬ 
less larielv. The spaces between the windows were 
adorned with pilasters on pedestals, which were pan¬ 
elled and ornamented with scrim-work. The pilasters 
were always surmounted by u continuous entablature, 
nil ihe space between the entablature of one set und 
the base at the one above it is occupied by tin* orna¬ 
mented baud or si ring-course alrcndv mentioned. The 
gables were various in It .rm, Ihe ogee gable being the most 
common ; the greater part of them are adorned with 
arabesque scrolls and mouldings. The chimncy-shnlts 
were Ih) 1, and generally eireulur, octagonal, or twisted 
in shape ; sometimes they were banded with interlaced 
fretwork. Pinnacles, parapets, and balls wero intro¬ 
duced wherever it was possible to do so. The broad 
and stately staircase of polo-bed oak is one of the most 
Hlrikmg features of fha interior, the balustrades and 
massive uprights at tlm angles being ru lily carved. 
Tho ceilings were divided into eoiiiparirnenls by rect¬ 
angular uud curved mouldings. The walls wei epanelled 
with wainscot, which had t lie efleet ot rendering the 
rooms dark, and to n certain extent gloomy. The 
chimney-pieces were elaborately adorned, and wero 
loll v ainl massive. They seldom, if ever, had any shelf 
projecting over the hearth. To gain a suitable ami 
comprehensive idea of the picturesque beauty ot man¬ 
sions in this style, both externally and internally, wc 
have only to turn to some id the charming drawings of 
Loins llughe nnd the coloured illustrations included in 
Knight's (thl Knghnid. 

Elk, or MoosB I>BKU, elk (Sux. eleh), (Aires Mnl- 
chin), the largest of all tho deer trihe, nnd eommon to 
tho northern parts of both hemispheres. The antlers 
of this animal are comparatively short, but biondly 
dilnted, and terminated by a numerous senes of long 
points. When fully grown, these organs weigh from 
fifty to sixty pounds. The nioo«e does not reach its 
full development till its fourteenth year, and then may 
bo met measuring six or even seven l'eet at the shoul¬ 
ders. Its legs are very long; its neck 1 thick and 
short'; its head elongated, and terminated by a broad 
luuz/.le. l'bc coat of the mooso is composed of long 
bristly hair, of (slight ash-eolonr, and of a dark rus-et- 
browu on the surface. In the winter the coat of the 
bull moose changes to a glossy black. Prom behind 
p the ears down the neck and part of the back extends a 
mane, harsh and thiok, ana nearly a foot in length. 
The buir on the belly and inside the legs is sandy 
colour. Pendent from the snot where t he junction of 
the head and neck oconrs is a baggy pouch obvored with 
long black liair, and known as tho “ bell." Tho food of 
the moose consists during the summer months of such 
leaves and tender branches as abound in his native 
forests. In the winter season it subsists on tho tops 
of young shoots, polling them into Us mouth by its 
prehensile upper lip (or moufile), and biting them off. 
When pressed by banger, however, it will eat any 
preen thing it meets, except the foliage of the spruce-' 
tree; that, according to recent observations, it never 
touches. It readily eats grass, which, nnless unless, 
very tall, or growing on a bank, it cannot, from its stiff 


and short neck, crop without straddling awkwardly. 
Its flesh is highly esteemed as on article of food, 
especially when smoked or dried bacon-fashion. Tha 
“moufflo’* is the most choice bit, and is Bold to lie, 
when lanjed, rich and gelatinous, and to resemble the 
renowned greeu flit of tlie turtle. “ As the flesh of the 
elk is palatable, nnd the horns and skin extremely 
useful, the Huimal is much persecuted by hunters. It 
is a swift atul enduring suimal, although its gait is 
clumsv and itwkwurd in the extreme. The only pace of 
the elk is a lung swinging trot; but its legs are so long 
and its puces so considerable, that its speed is much 
greater than it appears to bn. Obstaoles that aro 
almost impassable to u horse aro passed over easily by 
the elk, which has been knowp to trot uninterruptedly 
over u number of fallen trec-Truuks, some of them flvo 
feet in circumference. 'When the ground is hard, and 
will henr the weight of so largo au animat, the hunters 
are led a very long and severe eliase before they noma 
up with their prey; but when the snow lies soft and 
thick on tho ground, tho creature soon Buccumhs to its 
lighter antagonists, who invest themselves in snow- 
shoes, and scud over tho soft snow with a speod that 
spcemly overcomes that of the poor elk, which sinks 
floundering into the deep snow-drifts at every step, 
mill is soon worn out by its useless eflorts."—(Wood'# 
Xah'ral dilatory.) The most successful way of hunt¬ 
ing tho moose is by “ calling;” that is, imitating the 
trumpeting lioiso niude by the femalu at the pairing 
season, to attract the hull. Homclhing like “ quon 
quorli ” is the sound, and, by means of u tube ofbirch 
bark, the skilful hunter is enabled to simulate it exactly. 
Shy as the gazelle at other times, the bull mooso swiftly 
obpvs tho imitation, und iB thus brought within range 
of the rifle ul thehuntor, who is concealed in tbctbicket.. 
— (If'i/d Sjmri* of lh« World.) Tho moose, or elk, if 
taken young, is capable of domestication,-and may be 
used ns a lieust of draught or burden. 

Er.i., el (Aiig.-Sax.), a measure of length in various 
countries, used principally for cloth, linen, silks, and 
similar fabrics, Formerly it was much used in Eng¬ 
land; hut it is now almost entirely superseded by the 
imperial yard. An English ell is 45 inches, or C quar¬ 
ters ; a li'leinish ell is '£! inches, or !l quarters; tho 
French ell is fi quarters, nnd tho Scotch ell 37A Eng¬ 
lish inches. 

Km.agic Ann, tl-lai'-iik, an insoluhlo acid found H9 
a grey crystalline now tier during the preparation of 
gallic iieid from gall-nuts. It ulso occurs, curiously 
enough, in tho intestinal concretions calk'd beznur- 
stones, found in tho stomachs of tho wild gouts, unto- 
lope-, and deer of Central Asia. M. Jiraeounot, who 
made a particular study of the substance in lBlH, gave 
it the nntneofV.'//jj/ieueid, which he fortQgd by roversing 
the wont guile (Fr., g .*1). 

Ei.Lii'sk, el-lift 1 (Hr. cflei/wi*), an oval curve, one 
of the come sections. (Sen Come Sections.) The 
section of a cone formed by a plane passing through it 
at, right angles to its uus is a circle, if the plane cuts 
the cuno in a direction parallel to its surface, the conic 
section so formed is a parabola ; liut any section 
formed by tho passage of a plane through the cone at 
any angle to its axis between a right angle and the 
angle at which the surl'aco of the colic is inclined to 
the base, is nn ellipse. To make this clear, let tbo 
figure A110 represent a cone (tee Conn); any section 
of tin cone at right angles to the axis AX, or parallel 
to the base, as the section HIT EH, will be seen at 
once to be a circle. Let the plane passing through tho 
cone in tho section I)FEO bo now supposed to re¬ 
volve about F G, a diameter of the circle I) F E G> as 
about an axis, any section of Llio cone, as HFEO, 
made in its revolution from its origins! position when 
it was at right angles to the axis, until it assumes a 
position L F N G M, parallel to the surface of the cone, 
is an ellipse. The section of the cone formed by tho 
last-named position of the plane is a parabola. When 
the cutting plane is in a direction parallel to the axis, 
as O QP or BT 6, the curve thug formed is an hyper¬ 
bola. In flg. 2, C F D G,represents a perfect ellipse. 
The points A and B are called its foci, CD its greater 
axis, and F Q its lesser axis. C is its centre, and the 
fraction represented by EB ae the numerator, and E D 
as the denominator, its excentricity. The lines drawn 
from any point in the circumference to the foci are 
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Tei» p«in 1 _ Elyaium _ 

termed the focal distances of that point, and tbe snra tion with it; tbe pins are at x and y. Aa the pencil 
of these is the same for every point in tho eircum- truces oat the carved line, (ho pin at x moVes along 
ferenco, since the surTe is generated by the revolution the groove into tbo position y, while that which whs at 
of a point controlled by a cord, equal In length to the y mores to s; so that, when n fourth of the ellipso has 


A* 
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greater axis CD, end fastened nt (ho ends to the fun 
All; thus, ACJt-Cll-AH + mi-- \ I'H FH-AX-t Xlt, 
Ac. The lino drawn through either of tho foci parallel 
to the lesser sub, ns 11K, is called the tut in rectum of 
the ellipse. 

Ki.lu.sih, r.l-Iip'-aS.i (Or. rilriptis, an omission), in 
Oram, and (thel., is the omission o( one or more words 
which may he easily supplied hr tlio imagination. It 
is iiHod either to express passion or tor the sake of 
brevity and conciseness. 

Ullutiu Compass, nl-tip'-tik , tlio name applied 1o 
any contrivance used for describing an ellipse. The 
most common and simple method is to take a string, 
equal in length to the major avis of the ellipse (<«« 
Ellipsis), and attach tho ends to two pins, which are 
stuck into the material on which the ellipse is to he 
described, at tluiBO points in the major axis which re¬ 
present tbo fooi or the ellipse. Tho struts must be 
then extended on the point of a pencil, ami the curve 
traced hy the point, the string being kept at full 
stretch, will be sn ellipse. Another plan is to take two 
pieces of wood or metal, which may bo fixed at right 
angles to each other: s deep grooro is cut in the upper 
surface of each, in which two pins travel, which are 
attached to a beam, with a hole or socket at one end 
of it for the reception of a ponoil. Tho pins maybe 


of clamping screws, so that ellipses of various 
nctvpoBs 'fif * MI described, ss large as the length of the 
lavage tribes *^ ow . Tbe operation may be understood 
ihot by elves «v°° om l wvnv ’ n # fl R“ r «- A B C D are tho 
nonlv met witl?* ** rl k llt »"glcs to each other, EF the 
fwmany the n>“ . K «*• pencil point. Now, in 

tarded m. a pwV ur ?T L .v M ‘ ,* < ' u * Tter ° r . ‘ hn 
md were hend 01 * 18 r *' ,e ' l0Rm w exactly on the top 
■g along its surface and in tbe same direc- 
70d 
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boon described, tho b n iB exactly on top of C I), and 
in that direction. Ti ^ pins travil up and down Ibo 
grooves from either /Old to tho cent re, and ft urn tlio 
centre to either ciul, uutil the enlu'o curve Inis been 
tra-vd out. 

I’i.m. (See Pt.mck.) * 

Ki. mo’ii Fuir, Saint, el'-mnze, a luminous appear. 
nne» or iierr meteor frequently seen plus mg about the 
mails and rigging of vessels at sea,during dull, stormy 
nights. Tho phenomenon is duo to atmospheric olee- 
tricilv. 

Jit.ot'l'Tloxr, rl-n-kn'-tli'tn (T,at. e, and loqiwr, I 
speak), is delivery, or the art of efl'octivr speaking. 
(See LM.i.ivituv, Uhiioiv.) 

Ki.ook, tu-lvzhc’ (!•>.; T,nt. elm/him, Or. enWo), 
denotes, literally, prune, and is more pnrtieularl) .ap¬ 
plied to ornliiuis thdivereil in honour of a deceit-od 
person. When a member of the French Aritdeniv 
dies, it is the enslom for his successor to deliver a 
p’inegiriciil oration, setting forth his labours met 
merits. These eloges are pencially pii'iti 1 i.uil pub¬ 
lished, and stuue of them form cloipieut uml value b.V 
contributions to literature. 

Kt.oMiATiox, e-lon-Qiti'-chuH (from low T,nt e/mn/o. I 
lengthen).— In \stron., Lhis name is sometime-; applied 
to (lie ungnhir distance between the sun and aov . tmv 
heavenly hndy, Hewed from the earth's stirlnee. It is 
not used to express tbo distance between any l wo stars. 

Flo Vi mi st, c-lopc'-mrnt (Du., irom Innpcn, to run), 
in JiHW. is where a mnrried Woiiiun of her own ac¬ 
cord le ivos her husband and goes to live with an adul¬ 
terer. Hy the Statute of Westminster the Second, if a 
woman voluntarily leaves her husband and lives with 
an adulterer, she shall lose her dower, unless her hus¬ 
band be voluntarily reconciled to bcr. 

bU.oviVUNCK. (.SV« Ohatohy.) 

IClctkiatiov, e-ln-tre-ai'-shun (tat. tlutrio, I 
cleanse), m Cliem., a process employed for separating 
substances reduced to powder, when of dilli rent, 
speeitle gravities, by means of water. Ik is much 
employed in separating metals from their ores. Gohl- 
wtishiug is u rough elutriatiop. 

Elvks. (See Fa lRiHS.) 

Ki.vstrw, or Ki.vsux Ftaros, e-fixV-e-tna (Or efit- 
liou), hi Myth., a place or island in tbe infernal regions 
where the souls of tho virtuous were supposed to dwell 
after death. There happiness was perfect, and tho 
pleasures innocent and refined. Tbe air was whole- 
some, seronn, and temperate. The employment of the 
spirits of heroes differs according to difl’-rent poets. 
Homer, in the “ Odyssey," describes such a region 
as that mentioned above, while in the “Iliad "Achillea 
in Elysium is depicted as in a sombre place, envying 
the meanest person on earth. Nearly all the liter 
classical poets describe Elysium as a place of light and 
happiness, some adding continual feasting snd revelrv, 
others in warlike sports, and others in taming horse* 
and hunting. The position of tho Elysian fields diilera 
also according to various poets. By some it is said to 
bo in Kid-air, other* la the sun, other* in the moon. 
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end other* in the centre of the earth, near Tartarus: seventy day*; after which the viscera came sway, anil 
the genortil belief waa that they lay in one of the isles nothing remained but ths akin and bone*. The third 
of the ocean, called the Fortunate Island*, now called method, used enlvfnr the lower classes, waa perforated 
the Canary islands. by washing the body with myrrh and laying it in suit 

Elzbviii Fmtiotrs, «F-ra-oer.—Tlie Elzevirs were a for seventy days. All rlneaea araoug the Egyptians 
family of eelcbrated printers and publisher* at Am- were embalmed, oven the malefactors; and wo read 
■terdnm, l.eyden, the Hague, and Utrecht, who in Scripture that the bodv of the patriarch Jacob was 
flourished mostly in the early half of the 17th century, treated in this wav. The success of ibis art, as 
andwhngavo to the world many Vmiiulilul editions of practised hy the iiuoiriitKgyptiaua, ia attested by the 
the heat uuthors of antiquity. The Klaevir editions numerous mutuimei that are to be toon in the present 
have been long and deservedly esteemed for the clear- day iu all the great museum* of Europe. (A'sr Mum- 
Boss, delicacy, (tnd perfeot equality of the ohuraetera, MV.) Various other ualiona of antiquity adopted 
for their eln-6 position together bn a solid and very certain lueaua for the preservation of tho human body, 
white paper, and the excellence of the press-work. The Persian* employed wax, tho Assyrian* honey i 
Their Virgil, Terence, ami Greek New Testament, arc the Jews cmtialined anmo of their kings with apicoa, 
regarded as their masterpieces. The tilxevirt puli-. with which tho body of our Lord was also anointed; 
linked aeiernl catalogues of their editions, and a hat of! and Alexander the Great wna embalmed with wax and 
them i* given liv Mr. llorun in his 41 Introduction to j honey. The only people, however, who adopted an 
the Study of lliblmgraphv; " but tho best account ofj elaborate process like the ancient Kcvpliant are the 
t'cni is ti. he found in the fifth volume of Brunei's Guanches, nr ancient inhabitants of the Canary Jslea. 
'* du Libr.iire,” pp. rmt- ti27. j The Kgvptians alto embalmed the ibis and other 

Kirwirinx, smmi-moi'-sAhh (l.ut. emaimre, to enin- I auered animals, 
mite, isane, or llow out), m the undent systems of phi- j FmiiankmkNt, em-bi'ink’-ment, a term used in engi- 
io-.ipliv, n applied to Unit, doctrine which regards all i noei-mg, both civil and military i m the former it la 
ereati'd things as eiii-UMtions from the Supreme lieing. | applied to a mound of earth broad at tho base and 
In tins itew there whs no spontaneous creation; but narrow at tho top, thrown up to form a roadway or 
nil tt ings issued necessarily out of the Uivme fulness. | canal at a level above thut of the ground, or to pro. 
This doci nnc came from the Fuat., ami exerted apower- teel ground that lie* low trom being inundated by tho 
fill iidluenee on the systems of undent Greece, par- sea or anv river. In Mil., it is generally applied to 
tieularlv the Pythagorean. Traces of it are also to he the mass of earth thrown up against tho revetment* of 
t-iiiml in the Hindoo mythology of the present day. In a ruinpart or any aenrped work, or which is'raised in 
theology, tlicdoctrine of emanation has been employed Ithe form of a banli to furnish nny earthwork for 
to explain the rctul Kinship among tho persons of the , defensive purposes. It should be tho especial caro of 
'Irmiiv. the Son and iloiv Ghost being regarded as 1 the engineer to seo that Ina omhauluneuts are con- 
oITIiivim or emanations from the Father. atrueleit on ground winch elfords a firm and unyielding 

JlMiNrieiTtorf. (Sec Si.avkrv.) Imsis, or, if tho ground below bo loose and comprea- 

ExuNi'iPinion, Roman Catholic. (Set Roman sibln, a proper foundation must be aecured by driving 
Cathomc ICuancivation.) piles, or by making pita in tho ioft ground, which 

Fmbaluinu, em-A.im'-isg (fromFr.emAaio»rr),isthe muat ho tilled with stones and other materials that 
art ol preserving the body alter death, from decay, hy do not readily yield to pressure. A good.foundation 
means of uromnlica, antiseptics, or desiccation. The secures the work from displacement hy vortical com- 
embalming of the dead was practised hy tho ancient prcaainn, mid earn must ho taken to avoid lateral dia- 
Kgi | Sums from the earliest lime >, mut'wiis ussoeieted placement hy cutting deep trem he* at the foot of the 
will; t-ieir religious belnif, for they held that the soul, slopes to earrv otVany excess of moisture. The alone 
after completing itseyeln ot separate etisleiieuol several of the emhaidiiuerit must, also bn regulateil by tne 
tiious'ind venrs.iigaiii returned to the lioily, and if touiiil nature of the soil used m its construction, to prevent 
,... -,-d or waited, it transmigrated The invention , m,isms of earth trom slipping i.wny from tlio aides, 
of art was ascribed to Annin-*, the son of Osiris, ! which will liupprn, parlu ularly after a heavy fall of 
who lirst performed this ollit e In lus father; and lienee j ram vvliuli bus eoutmurd for Riiino time, if tho sides 
a 1 in cessed persons were supposed to he embalmed {tie too sleep. For chalk, gravel, rubble, and loamy 
after tin* model ol Osiris. Herodotus mid Ihndoriia 1 soil, the base of Mm slope should bo to the height ua 
hav > left us aceoiinls of (lie process of embalming in l) to 1 ; fur sund und ordinary elny soils it should bo 
tbeir time; hut these differ in several respects from I as 15 to 1, and for marl and greasy soils as munh as 
ltin appearance of the mummies of the present, day - .’t to 1. Tim nutiCro of emhunkmnnla heat tutted to 
The bodv was first delivered to the undertakers, resist, water, and tho method of constructing them, 
railed tiv the Greeks pmiiit kmttr or “ flank-ineiHors,'* will bo found elsewhere, as well as the formation of 
a low and polluted cla-s *.f persons, who resided in the those constructed for tho sidea of canals. (Sea Canal, 
oeroelerteh or suburbs. A serib" first marked with a Km 1H pi Net'll, Kivwa DzvSNiiaa.l Knibankmenta 
reed pen on the Mt side liebiw the riba » line, along for roans and railroads are fornied by dopositing tho 
win* h tin* psr.iscbistcs made a deep iiw-ision with a I material obtained from excavation* and cuttings in 
ru.fe kmfo ot stone or flint, on which ho nun inline- successive layers: ullowunco should always ho made 
diatelv pursued with atones and imprecations by the for compression sod settlement, particularly in works 
hvst iud‘T“, as if he had committed some heinous that, are rapidly constructed, by raising the top of tho 
oilem-e. fie tnnchinlea, or preparer, then proceeded bank obove I I’m level ut which it will bo when the 
to remove >he entrails und lung-, with the exception materials of which it is composed have settled together 
of the heart und kidneys. Tho brains were drawn out iioo anoint mass. In forming a bridge or drain, over 
through thn nn-xrils by a crocked iron instrument, which an embankment is to he constructed, thoma- 
The entrails were washed with wmo of palms and snnry fclmuld bo strong, and tin* onter surface of the 
perfumed, :.nd the cavities wero then filled up with walls and top of tho arch roverod with ooucrete to 
myrrh, cassia, and other aromatic drugs. The flanlt prevent the wator from filtering through and destroy. 
in’c'Mon was then sewed up, und the htwly steeped in mg (he mortar. Hydraulic, lime should ha used in 
natron for thirty days, after wlurti it was wrapped in building them. The principal embankments in Eng- 
linen bandages, anointed with gums. Tlia body being land ore those in the Fen countries in Catnhridgesliire 
thus prepared, was put in a wooden eotlln, and placed ' and Lincolnshire, and those constructed to carry pnrts 
in an upright position either ina sepulchre or in one of many lines of rail, some of which are ot great 
of their own apartments, for many of them kept ttieir magnitude. 

dead at home, esteeming it » great comfort to have Fmdarqo, em-tar’-go (8p.), ia as order or prohi- 
tlie bodies of their relatives beside them; and some- bition imposed by the public authorities of a country 
times they were produced at feativo entertainments, on vessels to prevent their leaving ita porta. Kmbar- 
This was the moat expensive mode of embalming, and gotta are nsuallr resorted to only in tmio of war, and 
waa adopted only by the wealthiest classes, costing a are of various kinds. On the breaking out of a war, 
talent of silver (or about £3-tt). Another and cheaper it ia usual for a government to lay an embargo on Ml 
mode, costing only 20 miuar fabout £TI), wm effected vessels of the enemy within reach, in order that they 
without any incision, by injecting the viscera with may be declared prises; when it i» necessary to conceal 
oil of cedar, and then steeping the body in natron for any important movement from the enemy, an embargo 
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may ho laid upon all vessels, native and foreign, that 
murin' llii' means of convoying information; and an 
'•nili.argo may also be hud by government upon slops 
hot mging to its auliii-cta in order to employ them in 
r ; e' Venice of the country. 

Kmuahnv, em'-hiH- re (Vr.ambuasade), n term applied 
■ i ggneral language to a diplomatic mission. In a 
j.n.vp restricted spumc, however, an embassy is a 
mission presided over by an ambassador, and is ■ ii 
t.iiguisbed from an ordinary legation or mission winch 
n intrusted to an envoy or otli'-r subordinate mitho- 
nty. Tlio trim difference botwoen on oinlinssador and 
an envoy is that the former represent* tlio person of 
liis sovereign, and in that capacity a able to demand 
a private audience of the monarch to whom lie is 
accredited. An envoy, on the contrary, is obliged to 
malic hi* proposal to tlio minister of foreign ailairs. 
livery auihuvsiidor is provided with a residence, and 
envoys and subordinate ministers receive mi allowance 
for house-roni. There aro now five embassies, pro- 
( .rvly so called; namely, those at Paris, St. Petersburg, 
Constantinople, Vienna, and llerhu. (See Aaiii.iss.i- 
jioit, Envoy.) 

livinsTTl-Kii, em-M'-thl, in Her., one of the eight 
crooked or curved lines used, in addil mu to the straight 
lino, in dividing one part of ilia Held from another, or 
for thw outline ot mr. principal ordinary. When tins 
outline, or line ot division, is in tluv form of tlio battle¬ 
ments of it tower, it is said to he embattled. French 
heralds use the term cri uellr. (See Crhnfi, ) 

EitnF.li- hays, riii'-tiT, are certain days of the rear 
Bd apart bv the t’liurch for prayer and fasting, (lie 
weeks in which they occur being termed limber-weeks 
The derivation of the term is donbtful. According h 
some, it is derived trom the (iroel: hewrriu, days; 
neeording to others, Irum the baton j/mbreu. a eireb 
or revolution. The limber-days aro the Wednesday, 
Friday, and Satin day alter tlio first Sunday in I,cut. 
after the feast of Pentecost, after tho 1 till of Septem¬ 
ber, and alter 1 be Hili of December. They tvcie (iu.t 
appointed lo In' observed bv Pope Onlivliis in the dr,I 
century, for imploring I lie blessing ol’Ond on the fruits 
of the earth, and also lor (lie grace of the Holy Uh.ist 
upon the ministers ntduincd at theso tmus. Tlio 
Simdiivs imniedi;ilelv fellow ing theso seasons are 
still appointed bv the canons of the Church of England 
f >r tlio ordinal inn ot priests and denenns. 

livinnz/tinir NT, eir.-brz'-zl-meiif (Nor. emheitsihr, t<> 
lllell), the fraudulent appropriation by clerks, ser¬ 
vants, or others, of money or goods intrusted to their 
two, or received by them on aee.mnt ot Ilnur em¬ 
ployers. This is nut an ott'eneo af common law. and 
hence offenders were sullered to escape, until it was 
made a felony by 3!i lien. II l. e. Si). 11) 7 It S lien. IV . 
v 'Jit, embezzlement is declared to bo lareenv, and 
piuiisliable with transportation or imprismiiueut. Hv 
the Criminal Justice Act (11 & ]5 Viet. c. lOi'l it 
i« further nmdo eompetent to vonrict for eiube.v.le- 
nieiit persons indicted tor larceny, and nice i re. 
Persons emrik'ved in the public service embezzling 
money or valuable securities aro deemed guilty ot 
felony, and liable to p mal servitude or iuiprisonnient. 
For emlieashng, slealiug, or destroying lier majesty's 
military stores to tlio value of twenty shillings, the 
•■(Tender is liable to penal servitude or imprisonment; 
under twenty shillings, to tine, corporal pumshnieul, nr 
imprisonment. I!y the Fraudulent Trustees Act (M A 
21 Viet e. fi-t), provision is made for the punishment 
of friiudideut misappropriations by bankers, brokers, 
factors and other agents, of moneys or property in¬ 
trusted to them. 

Kwnuit, tm'-birm (t*r. cmblemn, from en, into, and 
btUein, to east), in the primary sense of the word, n 
means u piece of mosaic, or any work in which lots of 
one kind of material are inserted or lot into another; 
but, lu our acceptation'll' tho term, it is applied to any¬ 
thing which, by association of ideas, appears to be u 
visible and suitable veiu-vsentatinn of some abstract 
duality, or it has a similar meaning to that of the word 
device, (.tec DsTtCK) Thus tho lamb is the emblem 
« f meekne-s, humility, and docility; the hon, ofenu- 
iago and magnanimity; tlio dog, of fidelity; and the 
fox, of craft and cunning. The eagle is the emblem of 
imperial power, as it is reputed to be the Vine of birds, 
and often styled the royal bird. Other lUingahave been 
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taken as emblems of persons, as they aro ns*""iated 
with them by historical recol|pr(ious: thus the gridiron 
is tho emblem of St. Lawrence, ss the mMi-iui" ut of 
his martyrdom; the wheel, that of St.Onlherine, f-r a 
similar reason. An angel bearing a pen js the em¬ 
blem of St. Matthew, a linn, that of St. Murk; a Lull, 
of St. Luke; and an eagle, of St. John. Flowers aro 
supposed to tieemblemniie id various qualities, and nre, 
in consequence, sometimes used m the Kii't as a menus 
of eonimmiicatioii. 

Kjruossiji o, ( Fr. embower, from kiw, a 

stud), tho art of obtaining patterns of nriv kind, or in¬ 
scriptions, in relief, on doth, leather, lelt, metal, paste¬ 
board, or paper. It is effected by subjecting the mate¬ 
rial cm which it is desired to raise any pattern lo very 
, great pressure, which may be applied ici iicnlly by the 
idinrp blow of a die, or by a cylinder For embossing 
crests, addresses, &c.. on paper and envelopes, a small 
atuinpiiig-inuchino is used, and the device desired is cut 
in iniiigho on the die. The paper i • placed on a piece 
of soft metal stamped bv the die, and therefore having 
the device in relief, and the inipre-siou is obtaiued by 
pressing the die forcibly on it by means of a lever. 
For rmbosnmg woollen goods, the evlmders which arc 
used must havethe pattern e on them m intaglio, but 
for velvets, and embossing ;isr of nuv ai/e, the pat¬ 
terns must be in relief. 1 . following is the process 
adopted when cylinders are used. The engraved cylin¬ 
der, or embossing-roller, mid number id the same 
diameter, railed the lied-rnllcr, lira set closely together, 
and the material is passed between them. The bed- 
roller is made of paper (ere ('ii.rvm him;), and 

euvered with tell, to prevent it from ... and 

ndahung auv impression from the cnilio-sing-roller. 
The cylinder on winch the piilti rn is cut is innJu 
hollow, to receive heated irons, oi to be heated by 
at cam. Leather mav he embossed bv prt'b-mrc, or by 
rendering it supple by moisture, ami then lasliionuigit 
into the desired shape on a mould cut for the pnrpo-e. 
Ornaments for picture-frames and I he inti rior decora¬ 
tion of npiirtineiils, which closely resemble carved ink, 
may be made iu tins manner. The cloth which is lived 
lor binding bonks is i iiilmssed bv passing tile material 
between two steel rollers engraved with the requited 
pattern, whieh are heated by gas |.-ts from pipes pass¬ 
ing through the rent re of the rollers, wlm-lt me hollow. 
\\ lien there is nnv peculiar ileuee on the cover of 
a book bouiuj in cloth, uiul there is much gilding about 
it, the cloth is first glued to the millboard iovers,and 
siil’iei ted to great pressure trom tlio due engraved for 
•lie purpose, afier it 1ms been laid on tin iron plate, 
winch is heated from beneath bv ga*. 

bviuiiAsriiE, rm-tiriu'-ehm- (Fr.), in Areli, this term 
is applied to the rectangular indentations of a bat¬ 
tlement, or the splayed opening for a door or window. 

LvniKAsfitF, in Mil., the opening made in the parapet 
of a rampart to allow a cannon to be fired tbrough it. 
The neck or opening of an embrasure should be nB 
small its possible in front, or at the exterior face of the 
parapet, to protect the artillerymen who are working 
the guns from the sharpshooters of the enemy. Tlio 
breadth of tho opening varies from about 2 feet for 
ls-potinders to 3 feet 3 inches for fis-pounders Biid 
Lancaster guns. That part of tho parapet which fills 
up llie embrasure below the opening, and protects tlio 
gun-carriage, the muzzle of the gun appearing above 
il, is called the getmudlcro. The top of the genouillero 
forms tlio Bill of the embrasure, and generally slopes 
outwards. The distance between the sill and the crest 
of the parapet should be about l feet, while tlio height 
of the genouillero varies from 2} feet for guns on solid 
standing carriages to 3) feet fur guns on travelling 
carriages. The cheeks splay outwards from the neck 
towards the roar nr inner face of the parapet, aud are 
inclined to the central line of lire or capital of the 
embrasure at an angle of eight or ten degrees. In field¬ 
works, embrasures are revetted with timber and fas¬ 
cines or gabions, and arc protected from the flame 
from the muzzle of the gun by a covering of raw hides. 
Mantlets or shutters are often used to mask embra¬ 
sures, and protect tho men at the guns from riflemen. 
They are withdrawn suddenly when the gun is to be 
discharged, and closed after the Are is given. 

Embrocation, em-bro-kai'-tkun (Gr. embroeit, ■ 
moistening), a term originally applied to those exter- 
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nal applications used lor softening or dissipating 
swellings. Tin? word has, however, extended beyond 
its primary meaning, and is applied to oleaginous and 
spirituous onmpound* nliieh no itn the surliice of the 
skin to increuseil actum, mid produce nil the eU'cets of 
count r irritants, or which, bv their influence on the 
extremities of the nerves, ite-.nt in resolving spusm; 
thus acting as nlitispa*m<n.ic*. 

Embtioioiiky, CM-hroirl'-fr.fi (Fr. broderw), a term 
applied to the arl of working ornamental figures upon 
iuhries of unv kind with a needle and thread. The 
art of embroidery is one of the oldest, and has always 
been ore of the most important domestic occupation* 
among oriental nations. It was practised among the 
Hebrews during the lime of Mimes; and the women 
ot tu.loii were famous for tlnur embroidery before 
the Mega i.f I'r.iv, In uftei -i cars, the women of 
Greece were rciehrulcd for Ilnur proficiency in the 
same art ; and some ot tlieir productions are said to 
have equalled, if not surpassed, many of the finest 
paintings then ending. The inhabitants of I’erii, 
when discover'd by the Spain ml.-, vvete found to have 
in their possession elaborate embroideries of gold mid 
silver on fcatbci-., wlin li they manufactured with great 
akill. Thti eei h'si.istieu) tapestry, eurtuins, priests’ 
vestments, Ac., tn the middle age*, were all embroi¬ 
dered with the necitie; and pereeu*, corridor linings, 
■ke , were the dniiv handiwork id some of the noblest 
lutiieR, assisted bv their haml-imiidens. In the present 
dnv, all embr.iiderv may be divided into two classes,— 
eiuluoiderv on at nil's and on muslin. The first class 
iiichules till ornauientiil needle-wmk upon at tides of 
furniture, sliiiiiiavils, i linreli vestments. At*.; Ilie 
second is employed usually upon articles of femiilo 
apparel, Midi ns caps, eoll.us, \e. Stull 1 enihrnidrrv 
is ]ierformed by means of u loom, and is executed 
with gold, silver, hilk, col Ion, and woollen threads. 
Muslin embroider; is generally accomplished bv liaiul, 
the fabric worked upon being stretched on a frame. 
This kind ot work has been very iashionuble of bite 
years; but Hllluuigh u-l lust only looked upon as mi 
elegant accomplishment practised by ladies, it now 
forms nn arlieb' of ciuisidi ruble linllie, and gives em¬ 
ployment to a large number of persons. Jler/m-uool- 
i cork is n sort ol embroidery which Inis been in vogue 
for many years among holies. 'I he lahrie worked 
upon is generally stretched upon a frame, and the 
design to he embroidered is drawn upon it, or some 
other contrivance l* employed by the worker. An 
engraving, in whuli Inn-s are drawn corre-iionding 
with the threads of the fabric, is generally used 
The name la derived from the fact that a unntseller 
named AV'ittich, in Berlin, up to ltpl, sold the best 
latterns for tins Uni.t of work. Machine embroidery 
ol* given a great impetes to the net, and about eight 
years agoa machine was invented by M. ileilmann, of 
Mulhausen, bv winch one person could guide m) to 1 lit 
needle*, all working nt the same time. This machine 
was exhibited in the French Industrial Exhibition ol 
1354, and was afterwards patented jn England. All 
the English rights were afterward" purchased by Mr. 
If. Ilouhlsworth, tin* eminent silk manufacturer of 
Manchester, who greatly unproved the machine. 

Emiiuvo, tm'-bre-a iGr etnbriton, from embruo, I 
bud forth), is the rudimentary stnte of any organised 
t ody. In I’ln-ml. it is applied to the fetus ih niero 
before the fifth month of pregnancy, from its growth 
resembling tho btulu-iig ni a plant, lienee we liaTO 
embryalony , a description of I he embryo; embryotomy, 
or the extraction of the embryo piecemeal in delivery. 

EmjiHYo, in Bid., the rudimentary plant existing in 
the seed. The presence of a true embryo is the 
essential characteristic of tho seed of flowering plants; 
for a tporc, as th" reproductive body of a flowerless 
plant is called, has no tru-‘ embryo, the rudimentary 
plant being only developed from it after its separation 
from the parent. Three parts,corresponding to the root, 
stem, and leaves of the perfect plant, are distinguished 
ni the embryo, and are t'-nricd, respectively, the radi- 
i le, the plumult , and the rot pinion*. These parts may 
bo readily recognize • I in many seedsf especially when 
the process of gemiinahou is a little advanced. Plants 
which have seeds with two cotvledons are said to be 
dicotyledon nut, and those which have seeds that com¬ 
monly possess but one cotv led'>n are said to be mmto- 


e-tuifJcnou*. Tho spores of flonerless plants having 
no true embryos, can have no cotyledon*; hence such 
plants are raid to he aeatyledonoui. When albumen is 
present in a *eed, tho size of the embryo is in inverse 
proportion to it: thus in grasses 1 liei e is a large de¬ 
posit of albumen, but a very small embryo; while in 
the nettle the embryo ia large and the albumen smull. 
When the embryo is external to Hie ulbunien and in 
contact with tho integuments, as in grasses, it is 
dc cribed ns external ; when it is surrounded by the 
albumen on all sides, except at its rmlieular extremity, 
as in the pansy, it is snid to lie inh nml. 

Evit.uaM', em'-er-A/d (Fr. tm-'nindc), in Min., one 
ol the pteeious stones, of a rich deep green 
colour, occurring in hexagonal prisms in granite, 
gnens, and mien roekr. 'flic finest emeralds, how* 
eier, are found in do),mute in (irniuida. The duke 
of Devonshire poshesses nn einernhl from this lo¬ 
cality measuring two inches in length by one in 
diameter. Fine specimen* also occur in I'eru, and 
inferior ones m Havana, India, nml Siberia. Some 
speeimen* from tbe latter country measure 4) inches 
m breadth and li in length ; but they are worthless ns 
gems, being full of sfria", and not transparent. Chemi¬ 
cally, the emerald consists of !t"> uliea, 11 alumina, ].T 
glneimi, 2-iiti lime, and li nt) oxide ot ehroniiuiii. It is 
di*iuigmslied from lien 1 by its more loiliiant colour, 
being coloured with oxidu of iron miiteiid of nude of 
ehri iiinuii). 

Evikrai.ii, Oim ntal, in Min., a green variety of 
eiippluie (iSVe SApriiiui!.) 

Eviivkskin, e-mnr'-tihmi (but. c, from, and tuerycrc, 
to plunge), in Astron., the term applied to the re- 
nppenraiiee of a heavenly bmlv from behind unoflier, 
niter the former has been hidden from view by the 
passage of the latter across its disc, as.iri an eclipse. 

Evil ill', em'-e-re (from Cape Euicri, m tho island of 
Vivos), in Min., a variety or corundum, consisting 
ni.unlv of iiluiiiinii, combined with it small quantity of 
silica, peroxide of iron, and a little water. Dr. Lhiv- 

... Smith Hliiles that those varieties containing 

le.isl witter are, rntrrin pnribm, the hardest. Emery 
oicnrs in Spam, Asm Minor, m the Greek island*, unit 
m the island whence it takes its name. Ground to 
powder of ditlcrent degrees of lliieneas, it is much 
n«ed in the arts as a polishing ponder. It is mostly 
eiopioved attached to cloth or paper. 

Em ill's, e-tne/'-ik-.i ((Jr. emeliio ', n term applied to 
those medicines which influence luc '.lomiieh m a pe- 
enlinr manner, so as to invert its action and produce 
vomiting. This efleet i* caused not by tho quantity of 
the matter introduced, but liy the nuture of tho eiuetio 
itself. Emetics are administered m many eases of 
illness. They are jsoful w hen it, is found necessary to 
relieve the stomach of somn luirUul or indigestible 
imbstanee. Lives that lmvo been endangered either 
by poisons or excess of food have frequently been 
saved le; menus of emetics. In eases of fever, emetics 
are ii-cu: it is supposed that, the copious accretion 
which they produce from tho glands of the stomach 
Hiul intestines has a direct curative action. In all 
eases of fever, emetics should bo administered at as 
early a sfage of the diseasn as po-sihlc. They inva¬ 
riably render the iliseuBC milder, and may be advan¬ 
tageously repeated even at a more advanced atage, as 
tin y induce sleep and a moist state of the skin. They 
are specially efficacious in epidemic, typhus, common 
lever, and ennnthcmntous fevers, especially measles, 
scarlet fever, und sniull-pox. According to tho opinion 
of Dr. James Clark and Dr. Carswell, emetics are able 
to dislodge tubercular matter from the lungs in the 
earlier singes of consumption. Emetics, however, 
should always he givor with great caution, since, in 
cases of depression of the system, their aclion is to 
produce nausea, by which the vital power is always 
diminished. The emetics generally used consist of 
preparations of antimony, xmc, and copper. Squills, 
lol.eiia, ipecacuanha, and other substances, are alio 
emploved, Mustard and water diluted is one of the 
mihlest and most generally used emetics. Emetics 
should never he administered to a patient who is dis¬ 
posed to apoplexv, or a tendency of blood to the head, 
or where the patient is liable to hemorrhage from aty 
organ, or is subject to hertu.i. Doing pregnancy, 
also, emetics must be uvuided. 
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Emigration, em-t-grai'-thun (Lat. t, anil migrare, 
to remove to another place to dwell iu), is the move¬ 
ment of one or a number of persons out of one place 
or country with a view to their nettling in another, 
into which they are eaid to tMnnigrute (Lat. in, and 
mill rare). A* oommouly used in the present day, how¬ 
ever. the term bus a more limited sense, losing ap¬ 
plied to the leaving of an old and thickly-peopled 
country to settle in one but sparsely inhnhited. The 
great emigration fields at present are the llntish poa- 
Hosaiona and the United Stales of North America, 
Australia, New Zealand, aud South Africa. In 1850 
thn total nuuiherof emigrants from this country was 
1117,950; of whom 10:i,0iil were from England, 9,872 
from Scotland, and 21,5110 from Ireland; 9,785 were 
for the North American colonies, 87,(XX) for the United 
States, 21,5H2 for Austrulia and New Zealand, and 
*1.881 for other places. The total number of emi¬ 
grants from the United Kingdom, from 1815 to iHtM 
inclusive, was 6,010,007. 'The subject of emigration 
has given rise to various important (guestions among 
indiiical economists. It washing a prevalent notion 
that emigration, ns tending to weaken u nation, might 
to he iliaeouraged ; but sounder Views on this subject 
now prevail, and tho government has adopted various 
measures for the encouraging of Lhis movement. In 
1*11 a government, commission on eiiiLrulmn was 
formed, by which ulllcers were appointed hotli ut homo 
mid in the North-American colonics to watch over the 
interests of emigrants, and to furnish them with ne¬ 
cessary informal ion. In INti) eoiiuineaioni-rs w»*re sp- 
pomted under the royal sigii-inaunnl to act ns a hind 
and emigration linuiil. This host d forms a subor¬ 
dinate department of the Colonial olllce. It regulates 
the sale of tho waate lauds of the eronn throughout 
tho colonies, and njiplies the proceeds of such soles 
towards the removal thilher of emigrants from lliis 
country. It is tho duty of the eonimisslouers to see 
that the provisions of the lWcugcis Acts (15 A IU 
Viet. e. 44, and 18 & IU Viet, e. IIP) are observed, 
which they do by means of agents, established at the 
several ouljiortn, who examine into the seaworthiness 
and fitment ol emigrant vessels, the amount of pro¬ 
visions uml water on hoard, the number of passengers, 
their healthy condition, and the various oilier matters 
required by the act. These agent* further girocure 
und give gratuitously information as to the sailing of 
hnm» 8 it mi thrt ineiiu ih nt luvuiiiiiioiliitimi lor omijjinuts, 
mid whenever applied to for that purguisc they see 
that all agreements between shipowners, agent's, or 
masters, and intending emigrants, are duly performed, 
hiliigrutinn la one ot the modes of relief provided hv 
the four haw Amendment Act, l A 5 \\ ill. IV. c. 7<i, 
which ompowers owners and ratepayers to iuibc 
money on security of the rules for tho purposes of 
emigration. Free emigration can rarely or never be 
detrimental to a eouutry, und there are many cases in 
which it is highly expedient to aid and encourage it. 
‘The late extraordinary emigration from Ireland 
(18M>-51), ’ says MoUulloeh, “ has done more gmrhaii* 
lo improve its condition than anything else tliat could 
have Tiumiened. Iu consequence o! tho diminution 
tliat bus been effected in the population, employment 
is more easily obtained, and the rate of wages has 
increased; a considerable progress has been made in 
mony parts of tlm country in the consolidation of small 
paj i'lies of Und into something like farms of a reason¬ 
able size and susceptible of a belter system of cultiva- 
tion; the towns and workhouses have been in part, 
at least, relieved of their pauper population; and 
agitati-m, crime, and outrage tire less prevalent. Nor 
“ ‘ h0 . r ® to fear thsi either in Ireland or 

In e i ae “i 11 Ration will be, or indeed can be, 
cfimftil to axcosh. ’ ' 9 

ind!wduJs , whl’ <r i , o( ,t! o Ifr )» * tern> n l'pM«d to those 
r ,J ,r *V 0l ‘ tl'0 revolution. 

Alter the taking ol tlm lU.uille, the nrinees of the 

dr A rLi? 1 ; (''&? r ( 1 L,,m » -Will), the count 
TOrted fnmv KrmiM' ,, nT d * 1 "' Condd, de- 

?7«1 lie Si lhp - T "T rp s V ,,Vil,lv followed, in 

s7»l, by all those w ho considered that their rights 
privileges, and property lm.l been interfered with im- 

Sffiisrs^wit n t,, ‘V r «»d domains, 

officers, with large numbers ol -private soldiers nriesta 

* n<1 P riT “ ; “ individuals, passed over into Qcr’ 

no 


many, Belgium, llollund, Switzerland, and Piedmont, 
Very few of the imigrh had been able to aave any 
property, and the greater proportion were conse¬ 
quently eoou in a dreadful atate of destitution, The 
prinoee themselves formed a court at Coitions, with a 
government, ministers, and a court of justice* Com* 
municatinns were kegit up with the foreign courts, ami 
thus the feelings of the revolutionary parly in France 
were more and more embittered against them. At last 
a body of fmigr&t, under the command of the prince 
da Condi'', followed the Fru.-sinu army into Cbnmpngne. 
The republican government immediately put tho 
strongest laws in force against the imigrit. Any per¬ 
son found assisting or ft vouring them in any way was 
condemned to death, and the lands of all rmiyrit were 
eonllseatod. Although many of them bad refused to fight 
against tlieir eouutry, 90,1X10 persons were put upon 
the list, aud condemned to perpetual exile from the 
soil of France. The last utteinpt made by the emigres 
In penetrate into France by force ot arms was iu 1796, 
ut (juiherou. The attempt whs a luihire, and the 
force belonging to tho prince do Condo wits brokeu up 
after the peace of Lunevillo, and sought a reluge in 
it us.via. Vndor the Dir lory, many of the itmgris 
tried to return to Frau and in 18«1 Napoleon I, 
granted them a general a ■ <wty. Dy the largest pro¬ 
portion this was hailed with delight, and they returned 
to their native land. Many, however, did not return 
until alter the restoration of Louis XV11I. Those 
who hnd remained loyal received many honours from 
tho king, hut were unable to region their estates or 
their privileges, on neruiuit of the charier of tail. In 
1825, those (Vno/iv'Awho had lost their lauded estates 
received a compensation of 90,1190,01)0 traues yearly, 
on tho capital of 1,000,000,1)00 francs. Tina grant wss, 
however, repealed during the July revolution.—lief. 
Ilutoire det Emigres i'Vunpuw, by Antonie de Saint 
tier) uis. 

Hunt, em’-err ( Arab.), a title lievtowed in the Hast 
upon All the leu lor supposed descendants ol Mahomet, 
ami his daughter Falima. The term is also applied to 
nil iiidegieiideiit elm'll inns, not only iij the EhhI, hut in 
I lie not Ih ot Africa, in 'Turkey, the prerogativee of 
the emirs ere n it mi port A tit, llm guincipul being their 
exclusive light to wear lurhnna ot a green colour, 
which was a favourite of the i’rogihet. Those who are 
emirs from tho mother's side are held in higher 
estimation tlmu those from the lather's. All the 
Turkish emiia are placed under the superintendence 
of i ho Knur-l'eshii'. The leaders, in ease of war, 
during curly iMnhommndan history, were called emirs, 
end the word has been used in connection with s»ioral 
olliees. Tho califs at vie themselves *• Emir-aL-.M ume- 
nin," prince ot thu Faiiliful; St the present time, in 
Turkey, the title is applied to the rulers of provinces. 
Tho master of the horse to the sultan is oaf led Lmir- 
Achor; the standard-bearer, Kimr-Alemj and tho sur¬ 
veyor of markets, Kliiir-iiszuar. 

EuOLUHtiTK. e-Miid -f/i'nls ([.at. mollit, soft), a term 
employed lo ilciioje those substances which aro used 
externally, in medicine, for tlm purpose of Buttoning 
the part of the body to winch they are applied. They 
aro mostly used iu the form of poultices, fomenta¬ 
tions, &0. 

Emotion, e-mo'-shun (Lat. », and morra, I move), in 
Menial 1’hil., is n term frequently us,d ms synony¬ 
mous with feeling, hut which is strictly a state of 
feeling awakened through the medium ol the intellect, 
und manifest iug its existence und character by some 
sensible effect upou the body. Au emotion differs 
from a sensation ui not springing directly from au 
ult'cetion of tlm body, aud from a cognition, bv its 
hying pleasurable or uainful. According, to Lord 
Karnes, an emotion differs from a passion in this, that 
it passes away without exciting any desire, whereas 
a passion is accompanied by desire. Emotions, rev 
gardt-il in themselves, can scarcely he called ipriugs of 
action. They tend rather to quiescence aud contem¬ 
plation, fixing the atleution on the objects or occur¬ 
rences which have excited them. But they combine 
with springs of notion, and give them a character uml 
a colouring. The physical changes that uniformly 
aocompany the mental *passions und emotions shop- 
clearly the intimate oounectiun that exists between the 
inward states of coumiiousqcm aud the phytic* or 
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corporeal organism. This is in aanie measure ac¬ 
counted for tVom the natural tendency of pleasure to 
eiui-e an increased Uow of the blood and \ital energies 
to particular parts, and of pain to cause a depression 
or weakening of the viiaf tunctions. Why some 
special muscles should be effected dilTerenily Ironi 
others,—why, for instance, anger should draw down 
tlio eyebrows and compress the lips, is a question that 
lias not yet been satisfactorily solved. 

Kmpruoh, em'-pe-rur (Lat. imprr-.itnr), the supreme 
monarch of a uation; a title, Hie dignity of which is 
considered to lie superior to that ol a Ling. Origina¬ 
ting with the Homans, and signifying merely the indi¬ 
vidual who had the imperial* or'ruling power, it gra¬ 
dually began to mean the possessor of the sovereignty 
of the Hoiuan world, from the Homans, the title 
passed to Charlemagne, and when the Cnrlovingiaii 
family died out in the German brauch, the title became 
elective. At present, there uro three emperors in 
Kuropp,—the emperor of the French, an elected 
monarch; the emperor of llussia; and the emperor 
of Austria, 

-linriiNOR Mora (Saturnia Paeonia minor), one of 
tlio most beautiful of the British aperies ol mollis. 
Tlio cipause of its wings is shout three inches. Tint 
colour is a greyish browu, tinged with purple; the 
hat k part of the wings has a band of palu browu and 
purple, the last baud being much waved. In the ecu- 
i re of each wing is a large Bpot consisting of a black 
pupil wilh a yellow or grey iris, partly surrounded by 
a light blue crescent. The larva is ol a green colour, 
with a black bund on each segment, ornamented with 
pink tubercles, bearing a whorl of six hairs, diverging 
like a star. The eocooil of the emperor moth is very 
curiously constructed, tbo extremity not being closed, 
but terminated by a converging circle of still' hairs, 
winch enables tbe iimect to make its escape, but 
entirely prevents tbe cntrsgit-o of all iitlrudern. Tins 
moth is of the same family us the silkworm moth 
[liombycid <r), and the lurgcHt European species is ilia 
peacock moth (Saturuia fiacouia major), which attains 
u width of live inches between the wings. 

HtU'KTRSCR.it, em-pe-trai'-ee-e (Gr. oh, upon; petroe, 
a rock), in Hot., the Crowberrv lam., a small nut. ord. 
of dicotyledonous plants in rim sub-class Alonuchla- 
tnydete, They arc small heath-like evergreou shrubs, 
mostly natives of northern .Europe ami >' orlli America. 
Their leaves and fruit lire generally slightly acul. 
The berries of JCmpetrnm niyrttm, tlio crow burry, are 
eaten m i be very cold parts of Europe, ami are also 
employed in Greenland to prepare a fermented liquor. 
In Portugal the berries of Cortma are also used tu tbe 
preparation of a beverage wlneh is said to have a me¬ 
dicinal value in febrile complaint*. 

jsjfFHASls, em'-ju-tu (Gr. ru, and phemi, I speak), 
in pronuueiution, is r mode of denoting one or more 
words in a sentence by a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, iu order to draw attention to them, or to show 
how they affect the rest of the sentence. Sometimes 
the emplmtic words must be distinguished by a par¬ 
ticular tone of voice, as well as by a stronger accent. 
On the right management of emphasis depends the 
life of pronunciation. With no emphasis, speech will 
lie heavy and lifeless, and the meaning oltvn am¬ 
biguous ; and if tbe emphasis he misplaced, the 
meaning may be entirely perverted. There arc two 
kinds of emphasis,—the simple and the complex ; the 
former serving merely to point out the plain meaning 
of a sentence, the latter to mark some ullcctiun or 
emotion of the inmd, or to give a meaning to words 
which they-do not usually bear. In writing, an em- 
pbutio word is commonly underlined, and iu print it is 
usual to put it in italics. 

Ehmrk, rm'-pirt (Lat. imperials), a term originally 
applied (o that territory or extent ol land governed by 
un emperor. The first empire was that ui the anoient 
Homans, and it was divided into two great portions,— 
the empire of the Hast, or the Lower Empire, and tbe 
empire of the West. The empire ot the Hast was 
greatly subdivided, according to the reigning dynasty. 
The empire of the West became the>Uermaa, or Holy 
Homan empire, in llte ninth oeutury. At the pro* 
seut time the word empire la used to express any 
large extent of dominion. Thus, in ordinary language, 
it is outlomary to apeak of the empire of llmdos- 
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tan and the empire of Persia. The dominions of the 
queen of England are universally called the British 
empire. Tliuse countries in Europe which are empires 
governed by emperors are France, Austria, and ltosaia. 

Karmic, em-pitH-ik (Gr. emptirikoe, from c w prinia, 
experience), is properly one whose knowledge is 
lounded on experience or observation. A certain sect 
of Greek physicians took this name to denote their 
mode of treatment, as distinguished from that of the 
Methodists and Dogmatists. They died out, and are 
•reservedonly iu the works of their adversaries; and 
iciioo tlio term has long been synonymous with » 
ciiartutan or quack doctor, or more generally an 
ignorant pretender in scieuce. In philosophival lan¬ 
guage, tho term empirical means simply wbioh be¬ 
longs to, or is the product of, experienoe or obser¬ 
vation, us distinguished from what is the result of 
rcasoiling or inference, 

HmI’oriuu, tm-por’-e-um (Gr. emporio*^ trading- 
place), the (erm applied to receptacles in which whole¬ 
sale moiclients stow their goods in seaport and other 
towns. The word ia originally derived from the Greek 
word emp omis, which signilied in the time of llomer 
ono who sailed in a ship belonging to another. It 
afterwards was applied to a Wholesale merchant, and 
in Inter years gained its present signification. 

Kvii-yrexh, cm-pi-re'-un (Gr. tmpuret, from tn, and 
pur, lire), a term applied by pools and others to the 
highest heaven, where the pure element of fire is sup¬ 
posed to exist. Milton frequently makes use of tbo 
nurd in “ I'aradise Lostas in the following lines 

"’Almighty Father from above. 

From tbe pure empyrean, where he sits, 

High throned, above all height, bent down his eye." 

E m v, e'-mu (Dramaim Nova IfoViandim, or Dro- 
matut ate r).—This bird is widely diffused over the 
southern part ot Australia, and is cluaely allied to tho 
cassowary. \\ ben fully grown, it measures seven feet 
in length. The plumage i», fur I ho most part, a mixture 
ot grey and brown, pulcr below than above; head co¬ 
vered with feathers, which, together with those about 
tho neck, are ol n hairy texture. The long feathers 
observable in the wings of the oassoWBry are wanting 
in tbo emu; but uiHtcud of them it bus real wings, 
(hough of so small a ante os to lie useless fur flight. 
Tlio legs are short and stout; these are three toes to 
each loot, and these are funiialieu with nearly equal 
claws. It is very ewilt, and when attacked kicks, as 
does the ostrich, but not forwards, us does the latter 
bird, but more at a cow- Licks, sideways or backwards. 
The nest of the emu is made by scooping a shallow 
hole in the ground yi some scrubby spot; concerning 
the formation of the nest, however, there are various 
opinions, its eggs are dark green, and the number 
bud varies from seven to thirteen. Dr. Bennett re¬ 
ntal ks there is ulways an odd number, some nests 
haviug bi rn discovered with nine, others with eleven, 
and others, again, with thirteen. In six* the emofs 
eggs nearly equal those of the ostrich. They an 
monogamous, and the mules, as in the case of the 
she's, perform the duties of incubation. Ths eggs aiw 
eagerly sought alter by the natives as an article of 
food, us is also the lord itself for the sake of its flesh, 
wlo-li, particularly that about the hind quarters, is said 
to he or good flavour. The emu would seem to hava 
been unknown in Huropc until (he 10th century, when 
the Dnudi, on their return lroiu one of their earliest 
voyages to India, brought one irom the island of Tara, 
For u considerable time tins bird was exhibited for 
money at Amsterdam, and finally it came into tlio 
bauds of the emperor of Uermany. In the year 1071 
au emu was sent by the governor iif Madagascar to tit* 
king of Frauen, wlm-h was kept alive for four years 
hi a menagerie at Versailles. A peculiarity in tha 
anatomy of the emu should be noticed. “ U is the 
largest bird after tbe ostrich, from which it diflfers 
sufficiently iu its anatomy, for it has short intestines 
and small lines, wants the intermediate stomach be¬ 
tween the crop and the giuard, and its cloaaa does 
not in proportion exceed that of other birds.”— 
Cari*r. 

K. kauri,, en-dm'-el (Fr. {mail), in Mannf., a term 
given to an opaque glass, which owes its opacity to 
ibe presence of binoxide of tin. Mixed with various 
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metallic oxides and fused, it may bo obtained of dif¬ 
ferent colour*. The enamel fur watch-laees is made 
from arsenic instead of tin, A coarse enamel much) 
of white glass free from lean, bora*, ami soda, is ex¬ 
tensively used for coating tlio insides of culinary 
vt-seeK The process at 11 rut won unsuccessful, owing 
In the liability of the glaze to split olf under the in¬ 
fluence of sudden heat j but great improvements have 
lately been made, and enamelled culiuary utensils uro 
now cheap and common. 

Enamul of Tkktii. (See Thbtii.)' 

ENCAUrMKNT. (See C’AMl’.) 

EifOAUSTtc Paintiko, cn-kawe'-IUe (Or. egkautfike, 
from en, in or into, and kuio I burn), a method of 
painting that was practised to a great extent among 
the ancients, from the tune of Alexander the Grout 
until tlio Till or 8th century, from which lime Ilie art 
gradually declined until the Hth century, whim it 
scorns to have been abandoned, ami a practical know¬ 
ledge of effecting it entirely lost. According to the 
historian Pliny, there were threo methods of per¬ 
forming the process; the first amt second seem, how¬ 
ever, to be almost, if not entirely, identical; the lirst 
being the method of producing large pictures, and Hie 
second, of producing designs in niiriiaUire. In the 
11 rat kiiui, the colour tlull was intended for the ground 
of the picture, niter having beeu mixed with wax m a 
vehicle, was smeared over the surface of the waller 
panel on which the painting was to be made, and 
carefully flattened. The design, whether it was a tigure 
or an arahesoue border or scroll.work, was tr.ieeil 
on this ground with a sharp-pointed instrument, ami 
the ground carefully removed, leaving tin* (Igure m n 
sort of shallow intaglio. The wall beneath was allowed 
to show through, or the hollow was (Hied with wav 
colouring mailer of another tint; utter which the whole 
Wits blended together with a hot iron, a process which 
removed all traces of the jumitnm of the ditlemit 
eolnars, mail imparted n brilliant gloss to the toils Doit 
were used. The second method, m winch the work 
was executed on ivory, must have been sinnlnriv dune, 
end tlio wax colour which hud been spread over the 
ivory removed by Dio graviug-tool, to allow tho surface 
of tlio ivory to furnish the design, or the design was 
out out on the ivory in intaglio, and tho hollows l Inis 1 
ohlniiicd wore tilled with coloured wax. In the third 
kind, in which tho colours were hod on wilh a brush, 
the colouring matter was mixed with wax dissolved in 
turpentiuo or some essential oil. Tho colours were 
laid on in a liquid state, and (mm the use of (lie brush 
an rfl'ect of light and shadow was obtained which it 
■was impossible to produce in the other methods above 
described. When tho picture was completed, the 
tints were blended together with a heated iron as 
before. About 17o(>, tho lost art was recovered, and 
the practice of it revived, by M. Oaehelior and Count 
Cams in Franco. Both produced picture* in this 
style, and an account of thiuuethod used was published. 
Tt was wnrmly taken up throughout the south of 
Kurope for some years, when it again fell into disuse. 
It was revived again at Munich in tho reign of King 
Lotus of Bavaria, and tho interiors of many apartments 
in hia pulaee, and various public buildings erected 
under his auspices, were executed in it. Since this 
time, many thus works in this brilliant stylo of painting 
have been produced; but it ia fur better suited lor 
decorative work than for portraits, llgurcs, or land¬ 
scapes.— 1lef. Knstlake's Material* Jor a dilatory vf 
•Banding in Oil; Montabert'u TraitJ Camplet de la 
Teinhirr, vol. viii. 

EnrAisTio Tigris, small earthenware tiles used for 
paving the passages in the nuveand aisles of churches, 
and also the chancel. They are also used for paving 
entrance-hulls nuil the vestibules of houses. They 
aro for tho most part in two colours, red and vellovv 
being most commonly used, and they are so 'culled 
because they have a light arabesque pattern figured 
on them on a dark ground, or r»<u vend, in imitation 
of the earlv enroustie painting ot the ancients. 

Kuckintk, on(g)-eay>.io)r (Fr.), in Mil., thenamo 
given to tho muer and continuous line or defence 
works round any place: thus the lino of bastions mid 
intervening curtains inclosing tho polygonal space' 
which lornis tho interior of any citadel is termed the 
enceinte, 
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Exckpualaktos, eu-*ef.M-ar‘-toe ( Or . enkephnloe, 
that which is in the head; artoe, bread), in llot, » 
gen. of the tint. ord. Cyeadaneis, composed of elegant 
pulm-like trees and Blirubs, mostly natives of South 
Africa and Australia. From the stems of various 
species a kfnd of sago, called Cadre bread, is obtained. 

liNCitAHTMiiMT. (See Maoic.) 

Kxcki'.'b (,'oxttiT, eng'-kn, u cornet of periodic recur¬ 
rence, to which the attention of astronomers was lirst 
especially directed when it wa* discovered by M. Pons 
at .Marseilles, November 86, 1818. The similarity of its 
elements to those of comets which had been observed 
in 178(1, Hiul ISO.", led M. Knckd to calculate its 
orbit, and he found Die period of its revolution nt that 
tune to lie just about 1,211 days. The comet re¬ 
appeared in 1822 , and on comparing its elements, and 
the time of revolution, with those of the comets o£ the 
years above mentioned, it was found that they were 
only successive apparitions of the same comet, and 
that it regularly appeared at its perihelion at intervals 
of rather more than 1,211 days. It was also found 
that its period of revolution was gradually growing 
shorter, at the rate of nearly threo hours per revolu¬ 
tion, which caused M, Fneki 1 to imagine thut it was 
occasioned by some ri slight resisting medium 
spreading throughout tin -hole of our solar system. 
It was named utter M. i a k 6, instead of M. Pons, its 
discoverer m Isis, on account of tho success of the 
former in -Aetcrinniiiig its orbit and period of revolu¬ 
tion, mm predicting its reappearance in 1835, which 
happened at the time ho had limited lor it. 

Kxonmt, on(ii)-kore' (Fr.), litcrallr, ‘again,’ ‘once 
more,' an expression commonly used in places of 
public amusement by (ho audiences to express their 
wish for a repetition of a particular part of Die per- 
fiiriniince; as a song, So. 

Knciiixitr, oi'-krin-ite (Or. en, and krinnn, ahlv), 
in Ueol , any fossil crinoid, or lily-like echiiioih-rm. 
l.SVe rm.NOi’nf.A mid FoHiNODBini.vTv.) The encri- 
nites, winch form a most important class of los-ils, are 
clrmirlcmed bv their long innny-jomted stalks, sur¬ 
mounted by (lower-shaped bodies, which were furnished 
with numerous (ingcr-like rays, capable of closing and 
expanding. Their internal calcareous skeletons in 
scattered joints and fragments are so abundant in 
sonic carboniferous limestones as to compose the 
greater pi rtion of the mass; hence the term enerimtl 
or eiirrintfa' I > meat one. The minuter joints id’ tho 
fingers and rays are usually termed enfrochi , or wlieel- 
siones, and the limestones in which they abound, 
eat racial limntane. The stalk of the encrinitc was 
perforated by a canal, which kept the whole in vital 
action, and the separated joints have consequently 
some resemblance to heads,—a resemblance which has 
obtained for them the common names of “St. Culh- 
hert'u heads,” "wheel-stones,” and “pulley-stones. 

It is usual to apply the term Enrriuitee to the genera 
having rounded and smooth stems; those having pen- 
tagminl and ornnmented stems being termed Pentaeri- 
iiilet ; those having pear-shaped receptacles, ApwrrU 
nifei; and those with receptacles forming more or less 
perfect cups, Ofathoerinitre. Geologically, the eneri- 
niles range from the Silurian up to the present epoch. 
They occur most abundantly in palteozoic and me-uzoio 
strata, rarely in c&inozoie, and are now only repre¬ 
sented by the comutuln or feather-star, and the all but 
extinct pentaennus of the West Indies. Like the 
corals, their function seems to have been, to a great 
extent, the secretion of lime from the ocean,—whole 
strata of limestone, silurian and carboniferous, being 
almost entirely made up of their remains. 

K if cyclopedia, or Cyclopedia, en-ri-kto-pe'-dc-h 
(Or. pauteni en kttklo, instruction in a circle), is pro¬ 
perly a work professing to give instruction in the 
whole circle of human knowledge. The two terms 
are nsed synonymously: but the former is regarded 
ns the more correct, as denoting ** in a circlew hero¬ 
ns the latter may mean, "qf a circle.” The use of 
the word, however, in its present signification, is 
entirely modern. With the ancients, encyelopa’dia 
was applied to the whole circle of learning, a know¬ 
ledge of which was necessary to constitute a liberal 
education. It comprised grammar, music, geometry, 
astronomy, and gymnastics. Various works of the 
| ancients attempted to embrace the entire circle ef 
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knowledge; but they exhibit no plan, and are only 
confused accumulations of the then known arts mid 
sciences. It docs not, how ever, appear Hint the 
ancients ever applied the term eucyclopiedia to nny 
work of that kind, e*o far as is known, the uume 
appears to have been first used m this sense by Alfn- 
rabius, a learned Arab who flourished in tlio loth 
century, and whose work, remarkable for its learning 
ami completeness, is presened m MS. in the library 
of the JtHCurial nt Madrid. The indefatigable Domini- 
can Vincent of Beauvais, who flourished about the 
niuldlo of the 13th century, gathered together with 
wonderful diligence the whole knowledge of his 
f uni) in three works: " Speculum llulormle," “ Spern- 
lmu Naturalc," and “ Speculum Doetrniale,” to which 
was Boon ufterw.irds uibled, by an unknown bund, 
“ Speculum Morale." But these, and similuy subse¬ 
quent works of the middle-age period, which appeared 
under the title ot “ Sunima," or " Speculum," manifest 
throughout a total want of a philosophic spirit. Several 
works hearing the name of t'yelopicdia, or Encvelo- 
pa'dia, appeared in the Itlth century ; ns Itingelbere's 
“(lyciopsrdia” (Basel, loll), ami l’nul Scsheh’s 
“ Kncyelopasdia, sou Oibia lbseiplinarum turn Barra- 
riun turn Brofunuriini” (llasel, lnili). In the beginning 
of tho 17th centiirv, appeared a work of no siuall 
merit,—Matthew Martini's 11 Idea methodical et. 
brevis Knevelopa-duv, sire A dumb ratio Umversitnlis” 
(Hcrborn, lOOH); but the most noted and valuable of 
the early eneyeioptedias was that of .John Henry 
Alstedius, a protessor lit A\ eissemlionrg, in Trnn-vU 
vania, which appeared m 2 vols. folio, lti'.l(), n smaller 
work having appeared ten years before. It ronsiMs of 
tlurty-llve books, the first four being an explanation of 
the rest; then follow six books on philology; tenon 
speculative, ami four on practical philosophy ; three on 
theology, jurisprudence, and medicine; three on the 
mechanical arts; and five on history, chronology, and 
miscellaneous topics. At Basel, in 1M77, in 2 vols. folio, 
appeared the ‘‘Lexicon Universale” ol Hollimiiiii, 
followed by ti supplement of the same extent in ltiNl, 
the two being incorporated in four vols. folio, lilps. 
Tho dictionary form which was introdueid by Hnll’- 
mann’s work is that which hss einee been generally 
adopted in oncyclopicdiiis. It. donhtlc“S suggested (lie 
first English work of this kind,—the “ Lexicon Teelini- 
cum, or Universal Dictionary of the Arm and Sciences," 
by Hr. J. Harris, 2 vols. folio (London, 17011.10). A 
supplementary volume whs afterwards added. It en¬ 
joyed great popularity till the appearance of Ephraim 
Cham bora’s Cyclona'diu, m 2 vols. folio, m 172 b This 
presented a marked improvement upon its prede¬ 
cessors, and by an elaborate system of cross refer¬ 
ences, it was attempted to connect tho various articles 
together, so as to foint parts of various wholes. " No 
one," says the author, “ seems to have perceived that 
a dictionary is in gome measure capable of the advan¬ 
tages of u continued discourse: and therefore we see 
nothing like a whole in what hits in this sort been 
done." It was long popular, and a seventh edition, in 
4 vols. folio, appeared in 1778-nB. Various other works 
of this kind were published before tho end of this 
century, but the only one demanding particular notice 
is the “ Eucyclopiedia Ilritannicii,” the first edition of 
which was published in 3 vols. Ito, Edinburgh, 1771. 
The fourth edition of this work appeared in 1810, in 
20 vols , and the fifth and sixth, which were mere re¬ 
prints, were followed by a supplement m (f vols., in 
182V TKe seventh edition, in 21 vols., was published 
m 1830.12: and the eighth und last m 1S52-60. Dr. 
Abrallam Tiers, who edited the last edition of 
Chambers's Cyclopedia on the basis of that work, 
produced big “ Cyclopaedia, or New Universal Dic¬ 
tionary of Arts and Sciences," extending to 45 vols. 
■Ito (iS02-19). Of tho other encyclopedias, may 
lie mentioned the “ British Eucyclopiedia," B vols. 
8vo, I'i07-U; the "Encyclopaedia Londmensis," 21 
vols. 4to, 1810-29, by John Milkes; <’Pantologia, or 
New Dictionary of Arts and Sciences," 12 vow. 8vo, 
1813-10; Burrowes’ “ Modprn Encyclopedia,” 10 vola. 
•ito, 181(3; Miller's “ Encyclopedia Edincusis," 0 vols. 
4to, 1816; “ Encyclopaedia Perlhetisis," 2nd edition, 
23 sols. Bvo, Edinburgh, 1816; “Oxford Encyclo- 
psedia," in 6 vols. 4to, 1828; “London Encyclo¬ 
paedia,” 21 vols. 8vo, 1820-29; “ Partington’s British 
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Cyclop ted ia,“ 10 vols. 8vo, 1833-30, in four divisions, 
ot Arts and Sciences; Biography; Literature, History, 
Geography, Law, and Politics; and Natural History. 
Tu 1MH «us begun the “ Encyclopedia! Metropo¬ 
litans, or I niveraul Dictionary of Knowledge,'' on an 
original plan, comprising tlm twofold advantages of a 
philosophical and an alphabetical arrangement. The 
plan is by Bunmel Taylor Coleridge, and is explained 
in bis article “Method” prefixed to the work. The 
mailer is arranged in four divisions:—1. tho Pure 
Sciences; 2 tin* Mixed am) Applied Sciences; 3. the 
Biographical and Historical urliclcs; and 4. the Mis- 
relluneous mid Lexicographical urlioles. The work 
was completed in 18111 , and extended lo25 vols. ito; 
amt since that time moat of the larger articles have 
heen reprinted in u small cabinet form. The plan of 
this work 1ms been found to be too philosophical for 
prnclioal purposes. Tito" Edinburgh Eucyclopiedia," 
edited by Dr. (now Sir Dai id) Brewster, wag com- 
meneed in 1810 ami (Implied in l.s'.U), in 18 vols. The 
“ I'enny Cvelopirdia” of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Ckcful Knowledge was begun in 1.833 and com¬ 
pleted in 1SIH, in 28 vols. Tlueu volumes of supple¬ 
ments xvere snbscquentlv added. This work when it 
appeared whs remark able for the talent displayed in 
ils production, and for its cheapness. Tho articles 
were all compiled from original sources, and the total 
expense for literary labour alone is said to have 
amounted to L 15 ,non. The “National Cvelopirdia," 
hi 12 vols Hvo, 1817-f.l, was an abridgement, of the 
“ Benny Cyeloptediu.” Perhaps the most objection- 
able feature in the “ Penny Cyclopesdiu” was tho too 
much space allotted to natural history subject* for u 
woik ot general reference. This has been remedied 
iu the “ English C’jcloMeiba" of Mr. Cliurles Knight, 
n. work based upon the “ Penny Cyclopa'dia," but 
ditided into four distinct parts, any oiie ol which may 
lie purchased separately :—1. Arts and Sciences, iu 8 
vols.; 2. Natural History, in 4 vola.; 3. Biography, 
in il vols., amt Geography in 4 vols. Tins publication 
was begun in 18.VI amt completed in 18(11, ami it may 
well bo raid to be “a really greut uud trust worthy 
work of reference." Tho Messrs, Chambers, of Edin¬ 
burgh, arc at present bringing out un encyclopaedia 
based upon (he lust edition ot the German “ Convcr- 
sntioiis-Levikon," to extend to about seven volumes 
Hvo, of which about one half is already published. 
Based upon mi curlier edition of the Name work la the 
“ Eiihjclopicdia AnieiioaiiB,” a popular dictionary of 
the arls, sciences, literature, liisti -.y f politics, and 
biography, Ac , edited by F. Liebrr, in Id vols. 8vo, 
Philadelphia, 182H-33, with a supplementary volume 
m 1818. The “ Bopiilnr Eucyclopiedia," 7 vols. Bvo, 
Glasgow, 1811, is little more than a reprint of this 
work. The “New '.fiiencau Cyclopicdia, 1 ' edited by 
George Jliplov and Charles A. Dana, in Hvo, is in 
cours i of publication. Dr. Larduer'a cycloprcdia does 
not properly belong to this class of works, being a 
collection of independent works connected together 
by nothing hut the title. Lastly, among English 
works ol' this class, we would allude to the present,— 
"Breton's Dictionary of Universal Information," a 
work which, while not attempting, like some of the 
others, to give learned ai d elaborate treatises ou the 
different subjects, nuns especially nt being accurate and 
practically useful, a book lor every day and everybody, 
anil withal at such a price us to render it accessible to 
ull classes of persons. It is divided into two parts of 
one volunio each, the one. for hi-tory and geography, 
already published, tho other for art, science, ana 
literature, m oonrseof publication. In Germany the 
largest and most comprehensive of the immediate 
successors of Hoffmann’s work was Zedlcr's “ Uni¬ 
versal Lexicon,” published at Hullo and Leipsic in (14 
large folio volumes, 1732-50. The largest work ol this 
class, however, is (or, rather, will be when it is com¬ 
pleted) the “ Allgemeine Kncyclopiwlie dcr W issen- 
schaft«n und Kiinste," by Eracli and Gruber, com¬ 
menced at Leipsic in 1818, and still in course of pub¬ 
lication. It is divided into three sections, which are 
curried on simultaneously, tho first commencing with 
A, the second with H, and the third with O. Of the 
first, section 66 vols. have been published (from A to 
Gid); of the second, 34 vols. (from If to Juu); mid 
.of the third, 25 (from O to l'hyj,making in all 122 
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Am. It it obvious that an enfilading lire directed 
against a body of men in line must be far more dent nic¬ 
tate and baraeslhg than a direct Are against their 
front; and, in a siege, if the attacking party can bring 
their guns into position so as to enfilade ant part of 
the works of a besieged fortress, the gnus in that part 
will be more readily dismounted and disabled, hb the 
enemy's Bra will strike them on the side, which pre¬ 
sents a far better mark than the rnukale projecting 
through Hie embrasure. 

Etrpi.tiinsAGB, on (t))-flut'-atk« (FT.), a process for 
attracting the scents from flowers by absorption. 
Wooden frames containing glass smeared with pure fat 
are Ailed with flowers, aim allowed to remain for a 
time, varying from one to ait days. The grease gradu¬ 
ally absorbs the scent, the flowers being renewed from 
time to time throughout their period ofbloonung. The 
scent is afterwards separated from the grease by soak¬ 
ing it in strong spirits of wine. Sometimes wire frames 
oovered with cotton cloths imbued with flue olivo-oil 
are used instead of glass. In this manner the most 
delicate odours are extracted from flowers, which 
Would othern ise be lost in the process of distillation. 

Ejd'KA.xcinsKsritKT, en-frUn'-tahiz-nm' (t’r. ,/i'cin- 
cklte, freedom or right), is the act of admitting a person 
to certain priiilexes or liberties; as where one recoiled 
the freedom of a town corporate. Iti Law, the enfran¬ 
chisement of a copi hold is its coil version into a free¬ 
hold bv agreement with the lord of the manor, llv 
J5A lli Viet. c. 31, after the next admission subsequent 
tn 1st July, 18,13, cither the lord or the tenaut may 
require and compel the enfranchisement of the land, m 
consideration ol u gross sum or of an unnuul refit, tiled 
cither by mutual agreement or by valuators and an 
umpire under the direction ot the copyhold commis¬ 
sioners, (See Coi*i itoi.n.) 

K.NGtwn, en'-jin (bat. intjeniiltt, a contrivance), a 
term applied in Meth. to any compound machine 
or instrument comp 1 aed of various parts, and intended 
to produce some cflcct by mechanical force; such as 
a pttmp, a wlndl-m, Sc. Homo engines arc distin¬ 
guished by connecting the Word engine with the pur¬ 
poses for winch they are used; as, steam-engine, fire- 
engine, Ac. HsUering-runia, and machines of the same 
class, arc called military engines; and arrows, swords, 
guns, &e , are often called engines ol death. 

Etrcifm, Aib. (AYe Ain-Exoisi' ) 

ENOlNMtRittG, CB-pn-ecr'-i/ir) (Er. inytiiicur, an 
engineer). — Strictly speaking, the term engineering 
should only be applied to the art of malting machines, 
and using them lor the performance of any work i but 
its signification has been extended to comprehend the 
art of raising constructive works for cud or military 
purposes. Engineering, in ns extended signification, 
inn’ ’ic considered as being divided into two distinct 
departments,—rail engineering and military engineer¬ 
ing. A notice of the various duties and employments 
of the civil engineer will he found in the following 
article. The military engineer is more particularly 
employed in designing, planning, and constructing 
works’of defence and fortifications, ss well ns the siege- 
works, trenches, approaches, and mines ol an attack¬ 
ing force investing a fortified town. He must also 
understand and he practically acquainted with the 
construction of the various kinds of bridges m use 
for the transput tniion of troops across rivers (»c« 
Banina, Mii.itvkv), and thft method of taking a 
survey of any tract of country by measurement or 
triangulatioii in an accurate manner, or approximately 
by mere inspection, and judging thq heights of lulls and 
the distances of conspicuous ohjects from point to 
point. In the English service these works are executed 
by a body of officers and men especially educated and 
enrolled "for the put pose, and called the’ Itoyal Engi¬ 
neers” or “Sappers and Miners." In warlare, the 
engineers are mtrusted with any work of demolition 
necessary to cover the retreat of sn army, such as 
blowing up bridges, Ac.; and in forcing open the gate 
’of a fortress, the hazardous enterprise of fixing the 
powder-bags and attaching the saucisson, or laying the 
train required to caaso their explosion, tails to the lot 
of the engineer. This perilous duty was performed at 
Delhi by Lieutenants Home and flalkeld, assisted by 
three or four non-commissioned officers and privates, 
who volunteered for the hazardous service, at the cost 
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of their lives. A description of the different parts of 
foniflciilions and siege-works, and the structures that 
come within the province of the military engineer, Will 
be found under their respective headings. (Set FOBtt- 
FiCAtiow, Bastion, Ac.} 

Engik ebbing, Civil (lint, ririlit, of or bei.-fflgtafir 
to a stale).—There are many duties and branches ue- 
longing to this important profession, which, iir many 
respeots, is allied to that of the architect, although 
this great distinction lies between the constructive 
works of ehoh ; namely, that the buildings raised by 
the engineer are works' of great solidity, and of fc use¬ 
ful nature, especially designed for the promotion of 
commerce, while those of the architect lire structures 
of ornamental character and artistio design, of which 
tho former, except iu rare instances, are necessarily 
devoid. Among the elder duties of the oivU engineer, 
is the construction of mads and great highways,- 
aqtieduetai and canals, with nil 1 lie necessary acctun- 
vamtucuts, such ns locks, hu-ligatcs, culverts, and 
tridges. All such structures os breakwaters and light- 
bouses, which are buildings requiring great strength 
and solidity iu the construction of their masonry and 
foundations, ami tho founution of huge massos of 
enrlii, thrown up os embankments, to protect coun¬ 
tries that are below the level of the sea from inunda¬ 
tion, or lort meadow lands from being flooded by 
viw-i-s that are subject to sudden and rapid increase 
from heavy rains, come within the province of tho 
civil engineer, lie also auustruels docks for the recep¬ 
tion of whipping, quays, reservoirs, and water-courses 
for HUpph iiig towns with water brought from a distance, 
and he accomplishes the drainage of marsh land ana 
fenny districts, and irrigates dry soil requiring mois¬ 
ture to render it productive, by various artificial 
means, Railroads, with tbeir drop cuttings, immense 
embankments, lolly viaducts, dark tunnels; and road¬ 
ways sometimes curried for miles on arches of brick¬ 
work,—theiruon girder, and other bridges, of enormous 
strength, and bridges of all kinds that Hpan our rivers, 
whether of wood, stone, or iron, are all thq work or 
the civil engineer. The formation of artificial harboUri 
by throwing out piers and jetties i and the clearago ot 
natural harbours from all obstructions, such as sunken 
rocks and SuudhSnks; and the construction of the 
great sewers and drama that run in every direction un¬ 
der our large towns and cities, all come under his caret 
uud, m addition to this, he has to 'uperinteud the 
construction of tho shafts and machinery of mines and 
coal-pits, to insure safety to the miners in tbeir ascent 
mid descent, and to secure proper and thorough ven¬ 
tilation in all parts of the niino. Another great 
brunch of civil engineering is tho manufacture of 
mas-ive machinery, such as pumps, hydraulic and 
lever presses, looms, anti steam-engines of all descrip¬ 
tions, whether they lie locomotives, or for vessels, or 
fur setting machinery in motion. In short, the civil 
engineer seeks to ml.ipt tho mechanical powers, and 
tlu-ir appliances, and bring them into such forma and 
combinations that they may furnish the means of saving 
the expend!)tire ami waste of animal strength end 
manual labour, aud thereby cuusc tho work to be 
done at a cheaper rate, mid in a more eflieient man¬ 
ner. It is only within the last tlirco centuries that 
the professions of architect, painter, sculptor, and 
engineer, whether civil or niiliiarr, have become 
separate and distinct callings. 1 hone of the civil ami 
military engineer have chiefly been “lieited aud esta¬ 
blished hy the invention of gunpowder uiid cannot', 
which necessitated the employment of peculiar eki:l 
and close study in planning and constructing tho 
works of defines (hat curround any place of lmpni- 
tunec; and the requirement* of commerce, which l.es 
long since deiiiHiuii ,1, uud hlill demands, canals, roan , 
railroads, and motive power beyond the constant con¬ 
trol of the winds null waves, for (lift convey ance ol" 
uierclinniliie bv land or Sen. Although we tiiay con¬ 
sider Archimedes as ihe first engineer of whom nice, 
tion is made iu history, in memorable Connection with 
appliances of the lever and other mechaiiicul powers, 
vet the early unions of the world, especially the 
Egyptians, win; raised aud fixed in Llioir present posi¬ 
tion the gigantic blocks that iorm tlw pyramids, •and 
reared the mighty monoliths known as Pompey'a 
lfrlisr and Cleopatra’s Reedies, must have been poe- 
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■egged of engineers of no ordinary mental capacity, by royal charter about ten years after. A person who 
Tiie blocks that form the Cyclopean stalls ofTirvns and desires to become a civil engineer, ana possesses 
M yoeiuv, the marble columns and tho temples of the sufficient attainments to master the necessary subjects, 
Greeks, tho sewerage and aqueducts of ltome, the should obtain an intimate knowledge of arithmetic and 
underground structures for tho drainage of the Assy- mnthsmatios, trigonometry, statics, dynamics, liydro- 
rian city Nimroud, tlio canal of Xerxes that separated stalics, and hydrodynamics, mapping, sun eying, and 
Mount Atlios from tho mainland, aud the remains of mechanical drawing, in order to enable him to con* 
those found in various parts of Egypt, Assyria, and the Htruct plans and sections of lines of country for canals, 
Hast, clinked with sand and rubbish, all tell us of tho railroads, Ac., and to calculate the cost of materials 
magnificent schemes that tho engineers of autiquity and labour. He must also bo acquainted with the 
designed and carried out, whoso names are lost to us, strength and resistauco of different materials in 
and whose works have been almost entirely destroyed, different positions and combinations, that he may ba 
or at least rendered useless by neglect and tho lapse of enabled to determine tho principles of equilibrium in 
time. Among tho engineers who flourished before the arehes and roofs, tho slopo and form of his cuttings 
Christian era, ArchimcdcB, who so skilfully conducted and embankments for railroads, and to resist tho 
the defence of Hyrneuse, is tho curliest on record, pressure of water; and ho must also have a know led go 
unless wo consider lliram, tlio clever hymn artificer, of tho mechanical powers and machinery, aud the 
who aided Solomon m the building of tlio Temple, as means of applying them. With the theories acquired 
an engineer, os ho donbtless was, and more than this, in tho attainment of a knowledge of these subjects, 
the best of that period Hint was to lie found through- practice must afterwards be combined; but in addition 
out I’nlestine. The writings of Vitruvius prove him to practice and theory, good natural capacities and 
to have been employed in tlio structure of military inherent talent of no ordinary nature are indispensable 
machines mid works of defence, ns well us in urcbitcc- to cause a man to reach any degree of eminence m 
tare, and the building of mills and manufacture of sueh a profession ns civil engineering, 
pumping-engines, and other*works of ulilitv for ngri- Knginkikh, TIoyalC ’ivs of, one of tho component 
cultural and commercial purposes. In tlio middle parts of the English a" It 1ms for its duties tho 
ages, and even in later periods, vve still lintl tlie pro- making and defending all military works, and also 
luHsions wo lntve mentioned nbovo combined in one the attack of similar w irks held by tho enemy. Tho 
person ; for the eminent architect. Hrum-llmem, and engineers form ono regiment, und, unlike other 
Michael Angelo, the sculptor and artist, ure mentioned brunches of the urmv, aro in continuous service both 
as const met mg fort ideations, and the dim! i nms painter in pence and war. They are spread all over the world, 
iiCoinivdo da Vinci rendering an important seivire in mnl they arc intrusted with the construction of all 
tho capacity of engineer by the construct ion of the land and sen fort iilou! ions. In tins work they aro 
ilrst emnd lot k that was ever used to allord inruns ol often assisted by civilians; but the engineer depart* 
communication between waters on different levels. In meut of the country is responsible for the efficiency 
our own country, the ecclesiastics, in whom the of the result. The corps of engineers was ilrst formed 
greater part of tho learning of the tunes seems to have in 170:1, and in 1783 it was made a royal corps. In 
centered, aud who were the most famous architects of 1H]J several corps of art dicers* called sappers ami 
their times, as exemplified in the ea-es of William of miners, were placed under the engineeis. Officers 
Wykehiim and 1‘eter of (loleeliuroli, vvere also Uie best intended for the engineers enter the Koval Military 
practical engineers of the day, prior to l.Vni; and it Academy as cadets, and compete for their com missions 
is towards the close of tlio 17th century that vve livid ut various periods. Tho bead quarters of tho ongi- 
tho celebrated architect Sir C. Wren also acting as a neers aro ut Chatham. 

uivil engineer. Among engineers of the Kith century, Enginmaih is Tint Royal Navy aro those men 
Albert Iturer, tho painter and cngriver, may lie nhoaitend to tho machinery on board tho war steamers, 
named, who wrote to some extent on the science of When vessels of this kind were tirst employ* d, men 
forlilleation; but at this time considerable skill in were obtained from ordinary merchant steamerF, 
civil engineering had been attained, both m nuitlicrn Many changes were afterwards made, aud there aro 
Italy uml Holland, where every cifort wus obliged to now various grades of engineers in tlie navy. There 
be inado to securo the iiihubilaiiis of these lertile are inspectors of machinery, chief engineers, and 
lowland distriots from the encroachments ot the sea assistant engineers. Hie latter class being subdivided 
und tho rivers, and to render tiic surplus waters of the into three purls. These are all commissioned officers, 
oouritrv the means of obtaining an easy transit for and aro strictly examined before being admitted. At 
merchandise und the productions of the soil from one the commencement of this year (1862), themumber of 
point to another. At the end of the ltitli century, naval engineers wus reckoned at With eight in* 

the profession of the military engineer began to lie specters of machinery. 

brought into greater prominence, uml to be considered English I, in loach, ing'-plinh, is the vehicle of 
as requiring special qualillcntinus in him who might spoken and written coiiiiiiiimc.moii between upwards 
uudertske tlio office, and Erriud do liar le Duo, Do of lifty millions of people, ami is as heterogeneous in iLa 
\ die, Vagan, Vaubim, Cormonlaigne, Coehorn, uml elements ns it is widely extended in its sphere. “Latin, 
ih'hdor, may bo considered as the. originators of the Greek,Hebrew,Celtic, Saxon, Danish,French,.Spanish, 
modern system of military engineering. In England, Italian, German,’’says M. Muller, in bis recent " Lee* 
although civil engineers lind long been attached to lures on the Science of Language,“—" nay, even Ilin- 
Englisu armies at home ami abroad, yet the tirst dust uni, Malay, aud Chinese words, lie mixed together 
military corps of engineers, now known as the Koval in the English dictionary.’’ It was long a popular. 
Engineers, wus uot termed until 17 m 7. Hut prior to this and probably somewhat partial, whim in this country, 
date, the rapid extension of commerce, ami the de- that \ngio Saxon formed at least two-thirds of tho 
wand for improved menus of inland communication, spoken and written speech of it. But M. Thommerel 
hail called the peculiar talents of Brindley into active has recently carefully gone over the dictionaries of 
operation m the formation of the Bridgewater canal. Knbertsou and Webster, and has established the fact. 

At ties period, civ il engineering began to lie considered j t liar Anglo-Saxon stands in no greater a proportion to 
n distinct profession in itself, of considerable impor- the words of merely Latin origin thun the relation 
tanoo in this country, and the Eddystone lighthouse, | that 13,330 holds to 20,351. Yet the English lan- 
and the numerous ennuis, docks, and railway works in j gauge is essentially and truly a Teutonic or Saxon 
every part of the country, and our tnagiiflieent iron ; tongue; for it is not the extent of the vocabulary of 
steam marine, and improved weapons of all calibres, | n language that gives colour to the title of that 
constructed by S meat on, the Bonnies, Telford, .lames | language,—it is to tho grammar to which the tougue 
Watt, ihe Stephensons, Locke, Sir Lsamhnrd Brunei conforms tliut wo must truce its scientific relationship, 
and Ins sou, Scott Hinsoll, Armstrong, ami Whitworth, j Now, whatever there remains of grammar in English— • 
and many others, show what marked and rapid pro- j and, indeed, it is very little—obviously bears marks of 
gross liss been made m this branch of science. Iu. being forged ui a Teutonic workshop; and lienee the 
1/33, » society ot civil engineers wus formed by Hntea-! necessity that there is fur classifying it as such in the 
tonand others, under the name of the Smeatonian : general philology of tho world. In tracing the growth 
Boeietv of Civil Engineers, and in IS18 the Institution : of the English language, it is usual to divide its history 
Of Civil Engineers was estshushed, anil incorporated j into the lour periods of Aii(flo-Sa.ro» (410 a. d.— 1U08 
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A.D.), Semi-Saron (lOfifi a.d.— 1350a. D.), Early Emilieh now word attached to the original iw, wborm tbo 
(1260 a.d.— l.ViO a.d.), and Modern Eiiyluh (1500 a.d. old Saxon tongue, like iv genuine element of the Teu- 
to the present day). Those in their order :— tonio, always expressed such idonH by » nmdifiouuon 

The Amilu-fstixon period of thelanguage dates from of this word. Jii the admirable poem of tin* “Owl 
a time when, in the 5til centurv, the Tentouie son- and the Nightingale," written probably lowurds the 
rovers first ncenpiod the southern portion of the oml of the 13th ouiitury, the French language appears 
island, and drove buck its original Celtic liihahituuts hk n decided element in its vocabulary. It bus hl.e- 
to the north and west. Mo sooner had they done this, wise become, by the time we reuch Chaucer, (rower, 
than they settled in the islund, aud from llmt day to and Lydgate, n component part of English speech, 
this the prevailing tongue of the country bus been And it is obvious that this modiliuntioii was elYeoted 
Aiiglo-Suvi,n, or English. This Anglo-Saxon wus a much more through the literary regard which niu 
Low-German dialect, he.iring a elose similarity to the engendered in the breasts of those old poets for the 
old Frisk-, whieh is usually recognised ns the parent of Ereneh Fabliaux, and sueh-like writings, than ii-uin 
the modern Dutch. Alter long years of social feuds any superior respect which they rehiclnmlv paid to the 
and of national warfare, 1 ho absorption by Wessex, or speech ol (heir Norman musters. Vet certain poets 
AYcst Savons, of tho various portions of the Heptarchy, slill clung nflcvlumafcly to the old tongue, ami in 
in tlv» itth centurv, went fur to make tho ruling speech *' I’iers Plowm,m,” and in a few others, we v e exam- 
of the luti J the tongue of Berks anil of Hums, the pies of writers who still found the Anglo-Saxon sulfi. 
recognised centre of this elan. This fact not only cn-iit for all their wants. The beautiful old Imlliid of 
gave colour to the more refined speech of the Anglo- tile “Nut-brown Maid " (about J500) is so modern in 
tinxnns, but, in ndilition to this, the tact of king its style Hint il is diHioiilt to believe it to he so ancient 
Alfred, a native of Berks, rising up to be himself such by a century at least. In tin! southern part of Sed¬ 
an illustrious ornament to the letters of England, wus a land again, and particularly the Anglian counties lying 
special literary eon Urination of what befoi e had been J smith of the Forth, the language of the jieople was to 
simply as-.eilcJ bv tho sword. When we compare [ all intents and purposes identical with the language 
the writings of Cirdmnn, a North Anglian, and the j of the extreme south. And it is to he noted, indlustra- 
writings ot Allred, two dialectical peculiarities at least j Hon of this remark, that Harbour, a Scottish route m- 
soem at flint enrlv period to have prevailed m the j povarv of Chaucer, wrote purer English tliuii Chaucer 
island. There was the Northern or Anglian, which i did, that is to say, Ins poems were much freer from 
prevailed from the Humber to the Firth ot Forth, and ; the foreign element of Norman-French. The north- 
the Southern or Saxon one, which was spoken from! eastern dialects of Scotland have always presented a 
the Humber to the English Channel. Now, which of! stumbling-block to tho ethnologists; for it is unqties- 
thoae Anglo-Saxon dialects entered specifically into the : tionuhlc that the inhabitants of those counties Hpcair 
formation of the English tongue ? Two answers have a language which, in its grammar at least, is very 
been given to this question by competent scholars. | nearly akin to th.it of Norfolk and Yorkshire. Yet in 
The one, that llic i-lasoc.il Saxon of Wessex gradually, (lie vocabulary of the people, there are u considerable 
gave way to another dialect,—that of the Midland conn- ’ number of words of Norse or Scaiidinwrian origin, 
ties; the other, that wc must look for the real ground- The existence, during the lltli century, for a period 
work of our tongue in the gradual coalcrc'iiec ol all of thirty years, ot a Norwegian kingdom under the 
the leading dialects of England. — (AVe Nr Friinci , ‘ sea-iovi I- 'Phorliiin, in the extreme north-east of the 
Madden's edition of Layamon's liruf, lst7.) The island, might partially account for this Norse clement 
latter view, we conh-ss, appears the more likely, 'the in the speech of the country. Hut how are we to 
main peculiarity °f tin* tongueof the islund at this early a- count tor the existence of an Anglo-Saxon tirummar 
period was, that the liitinitives worn slill in n, the noil hand east ot tho Forth, or even of IlicXavi' for 
substantives, adjectives pronouns, and articles, were it is well enough known tlmt the Norse languages 
declined like the. Latin ; and the jijuriil was unlike the lire a’l vvi.h-lv diverse iu their grammar I rum tho 
singular: hi other respects it dittered much less (mm Saxon No satislm-t >ry answer has yet, linen given to 
our modern vocabulary than one might at first sight tins question ; nothing but vague theories indued huvo 
suppose. j b.-en forni-d regarding it. Tho cbw likeness of the 

The Srmi-Sarnu period was a transition ern, and,; two tongues to the north mid south ol the island did 
like every era of the kind, one ot eonfic mn nml one of, not la«l long after the war of independence. Ho early 
promise.' The monks were, of course, ttie learned class ! ns Dunbar, the beat Scottish poet before llurii.i, 
of tile time; and what with their ancient formularies pid.intir LntmisniS bud usurped tho place of pure 
and the mediaeval Latin in which they performed : Anglo-Saxon, and in his beat poem, tho “ Danner," tlia 
their Ave-Manus and their l'uternoslcrs, when they J striking personilh atu w abound with what worn then 
attempted to write tlieir mother-tongue they tell into 1 considered ns barbarisms. 

the grossest mistakes. The “ Saxon Chronicle," 117 t, I In tl.o Modern Englieh period of the language, it 
and Layamon’s “Brut” (about ll’let), uHbril abundant j was to a great extent perfected as to its grammar, if 
specimens of this slip-shod style of Vnglo-Saxon, and j still deficient ns to its vocabulary. Of course the i ulea 
it is abundantly evident, from an examination of the [and forms of the grammar had still to ho rendered 
inflections and genders of the language, that it was j workable and delicate by tlm use which great pno-tiuo 
undergoing at this time a thorough breaking up. ICii can alone pommunicale. Jl is to he observed, liow- 
is constantly substituted for on m the plurals ol verbs; ever, that it was much more in the ease and dexterity 
the finale is often discarded; weak preterites urea- which tho old forms of speech received, that tin* 
smnallv take the form ot strong ones, and there is a modern period is distinguished, rather than tn any 
marked uncertainty in the government of prepositions, m-wt modifications effected upon th« grammar itself. 
There is another curious feature observable in the (if cou-so the additions which have been made to the 
Anglo-Saxon of this time, — that although its date English dictionary since the beginning of the 10th 
makes it reach a century or two beyond the Conquest century have been immense,—a process whiah still 
of 1066, it nevertheless exhibits hut few traces of Nor- goes on ; hut the effects of change on the glossary of a 
man French. In that curious old poem which has jiint tongue are mertlv secondary. The changes, accord- 
been referred to, the “ Brut," there arc not more than uigly, which it has since undergone, ore merely changes 
fifty French or Latin words in a composition nf 32,000 in sty In, or in the variety of inodes in which different 
lines! Norman French might he the language of the individuals express themselves. The English language 
conrt; it certainly was not the language of the people, is worthy, hy its remarkable combination of force. 
The Early Enghek period, again, of the language precision, and fulness, of being, as it is already, tho 
exhibits important lentures of consolidation and of speech of nearly all the free nations of the world, if 
final hardeuuig. The English tongue now asserts itscll it cannot boast of native purity, it can at least boast 
throughout; yet it is still struggling to become. In of what is better than purity in a language,—the 
the first place, it contrived gradually to get rid of all strength and copiousness, the delicacy and grace, the 
Anglo-Suxot^ inflections, particularly in the substan- refinement and tenderness, in which its glossary 
tives and adjectives; the Towels a, e, u in final syllables abounds. If it is Tcntonio in its stem, ae the single » 
are all represented by e, and the final a of the infini- in the third person singular of the present indicative 
tive has already begun to disappear. It constantly assures us, it should he remembered the extent to 
prefers to express the relations of an idea by tome which it draws on the old classical languages of 
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Europe.—ltef. Tk* Origin awl Hlrtory of tht Sngluk 
Lrmguage, by George P. Marsh, 1802} and other Tory 
accessible works are those of Cralk, Spalding, and 
Latham. 

Knot.isb Lithutubu is modified in a highly im¬ 
portant manner by the history of the Knglish people. 
Eras of great literary progress have always been found' 
to succeed those periods of the nation's history cha¬ 
racterised by important social changes, and sometimes 
by national revolutions. The literary annals of England 
may be conveniently arranged into three periods:—1. 
That antecedent to the Norman Conquest; 2. that 
extending from the Norman Conquest to the English 
Beformation; and 3. from the Knglish Reformation to 
the present day. These In their order. 

1. The time preoedmg the Conquest has a literature 
composed in three distinct languages, anil possessing 
merits of a highly important, character. First, there 
is the Celtie, spoken by the Northern Scots, the Irish, 
and the Welsh. The “ Annals of the Four Masters," 
Compiled by Tigernach, records the authentic doings 
of the Irish people so early as the fifth century. No 
other nation of modem Knropo can make a similar 
boast. Then there are the Scottish 'Ossmnio poems, 
whieh, if they were genuine, would lead back the render 
to the third century. Among the Welsh people, again, 
their triads are said to extend ns fur back hh the sixth 
century, although nothing very authentic eon be learned 
of the exploits of the famous Welsh prince Arthur of 
the Bound Table, or of the enahentmeuta of the re¬ 
nowned magician Merlin. The cultivation of Latin 
literature in this country succeeded the introduction 
of Christianity into it. 8t. Ninian establishing himselt 
at Whithorn, tried to convert Scotland lute in the 
fourth century; 8t. Patrick made a similar attempt 
in Ireland in the filth century; and St. Augustine lunl 
the foundation of the Anglo-Catholic church Into in 
the elxth century. Literary effort soon followed, ami 
we meet as first in tiiis honourable list the names of 
Alenin, of Krigena, and of Bede. The “Gleeman’s 
Song,” the " Battle of Kinnesbiirgh.” and the “ Tale 
of lleowulph," urn the only stories of a Homeric cost 
which the Anglo-Saxon people possess. The latter, in 

J iartiunlar, resembles closely, in some of its vividly pie- 
uresquo touehea, the old Hind of Troy. Doubtless 
such remarkable religious poems as those of the monk 
Cnedmou deserve to Ce mentioned in any summary of 
the literary history of England. Yet the Anglo-Saxon 
people were comparatively poor in poetry; but they 
were eminently simple and direct prose writers. Por¬ 
tions of tho sacred Scriptures, Anglo-Saxon ehroniries, 
eermons, glossaries, grammars, geographies, medical 
works, and dialogues, in their tongue, were all com¬ 
posed by (heir leading writers, Aldhelm, Bede, ami 
Alfred. It wuschicfly through the influetioc of the latter, 
who discarded Latin in all his eommunieiitions with 
Ins subjects, that the Saxon tongue made so decided a 
etart as it did during tho ninth century. This illustri¬ 
ous monarch, who both by Ins enlightenment and his 
many virtues has rendrreil his time one of the most 
brilliant in Knglish history, used all bis personal leisure 
and all his personal influence to render into bis native 
tongue the works written in tho language of RomF. 
He was not, a dab atTLiitm, and he knew it, which may 
possibly account for the loose style of some of his 
ver- ion’s, containing, as they do, stray stories, fine bits 
of description, and oven a devout prayer of an occa¬ 
sion, all enmmingted, in thj most distracting manner 
to n modern classic, with the text of his author, 

2. The Conquest brought with it a change of lan¬ 
guage and a change or milliners in the court] but it 
could lmrdly modify tho speech of the stubborn Eng¬ 
lishmen of those days. In no long time tho lordly 
Norman nobles found it to be their interest to study 
tho despised tongue of ttie people they had conquered’; 
and it is owmg much more to the influence of 
Chaucer ami Gower, and to tho literary class gene¬ 
rally, that French esme materially to modify tho ex¬ 
isting language of England. These men knew French, 
because it was the tongue in which msnv interesting 
books were written -, and they gave it to tho people of 
England in the Arm belief i hat an acquaintance with 
it wmHd advance thrir taste and improve their man¬ 
ners. Cl-.sa eal and theological learning were now 
much prosecuted. The loundirg of the universities, 
718 
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and the extenaion of tho monastic aystem, gave leisure 
for aahoiarship and induced thought. The aloM polls 
tical intercourse that there wae then with Franca im¬ 
proved both England and France in learning and in 
sooial manners. Such names as Lanfrauc and Anselm, 
as Halos and Dune Seotus, as Midhael Soot and Boger 
Bacon, ahbw how entirely men were devoted, as they 
usually are in the infancy of a literature, where external 
peaao and loisure will permit of it, to philosophy iu 
both its branches of physical and metaphysical. Tho 
historical writers of the time, among whom we must 
mention William of Malmesbury, Geoffrey of Mouv 
mouth, Giraldus Catnbrensia, and Matthew Paris, 
afford an agrecabla offset to those subtle speculators. 
Of ooursn the learned language or the time was alto¬ 
gether Latin; and it is worth noting that the wit and 
fancy of the aoelaaiastioa could find as hearty expres¬ 
sion in the fine old drinking song .of Walter Mapes, 
beginning " Mihi est propositum in tuberna mori," or 
as Leigh Hunt elegantly renders it—“ I devise to end 
my days in a tavern drinking"—in the twelfth century, 
as they came to do in the sixteenth century, when 
Bishop Still improved the immortal bacchanalian 
song of *• Jolly good ale and old ” Personal satire and 
invective were much rifer in Mapcs’s day, than they 
became; and the »ak king John and the charter of 
Rumtymede afibr.' • those disposed to employ tboes 
local squibs only »o good targets to aim at. The 
“ Uestn Hornanoriirn," a singular medley of tales, apo¬ 
logues, and so forth, told often with much humour and 
wtlios, have an interest of their own; and they posseas, 
ikewiae, a borrowed grace. They hare been instru¬ 
mental in suggesting some of the noblest themes in 
our recent literature, and thus have double claims on 
our affection. The " Merchant of Venice" and “ Mar- 
mion,” to go no farther from home, owe muub to thoao 
old “ Renta." These compositions resembled closely 
in tlicir structure the French “ Fabliaux." and have 
had a much greater influence on our literature. The 
fine old romances of “ lluvchik the Dane," tho “Gesf, 
of King Horn," " llovis of Haniploiin," "Quy of 
Warwick," and last ami beet of all, those glorious old 
legends written mostly in French, but composed by 
Englishmen, to celebrate the greatness and the down- 
tall of the mythical king Arthur and his Knights of 
I lie Round Tabic, no English student of this literature 
will nasH l>y. It was only the other day that we had 
an admirable poem from Alfred Tennyson on the frag, 
mentary materials of this very period. Meanwhile, 
the vernacular tongue of England, driven from tho 
moiinsieriea and the universities, was almost solely de¬ 
pendent for its patronage and subsistence on the com¬ 
mon people of the land. It had no literature worth 
mentioning at tins period ; and it was rapidly merging 
into the Semi-Saxon, as it is called, of whioh the 
earliest and best representative is the *' Brut” of Lay¬ 
amon. The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries brought 
in, in truth, a new era into English history and Eng¬ 
lish literature. Cresy and Pnictiers were fought, and 
John Wveliile ami GeollVey Chaucer were born. Tbs 
former deserves our ceaseless regard for his transla¬ 
tion of the sacred Scriptures, the first ever effeeted by 
one hand (1380), and except Sir John Mautideville's 
travels (lfl.ifl), it is the first specimen of early English 
prose writing in our language. The latter deserves 
onr undying esteem for his immortal 11 Canterbury 
Tales' 1 (1390—1-toO), which, for their fine sportiveness 
and healthy pathos, their humorous simplicity and 
genuine tenderness, will he admired while the language . 
endures. It is to be remarked that tho “Bruce" of 
Barbour, a Scotchman, an epio narrative, written 
about 1370, is in purer English than those poem* of 
Chuucer of which we have just spoken. It Tesemblea 
cioseff in its diction the English poem of “ Piers Plow¬ 
man. We oan hardly do more than name a great 
many authors who oro’wd the canvas 'of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Snoh are John Lydgate, 
whose “ London Lackpenny" (about 1430) is still rend 
with interest; Alexander Barclay, author of the ** Ship' 
of Fools” (1600); John Skelton, author of the satire 
culled “ Culm Clout" (died 1620); and Sir Tbomee 
VV> att, who died in 1541. The prose writers of thie 
period are 8ir John Fortescue, chief justice of the 
King’s Bench under Henry VI.; William Carton, who 
holds the honourable place of being the first who in- 
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tarodtteed pristine into Britain (1474), bin first book 
composed with type* being the "Game of Chess;" 
Fabian (1412); Hall, an English lawyer and chroni- 
oler (lBv;; and Tyndale, who wae burnt fbr hqresy in 
16M. The Sootoh poetry of the period almost metohee 
in interest and importance that of the south part of 
the island. James 1., king of Scotland, led tna way 
with his “ Queen’s Quhair;” Wyntoun, the ohronioler 
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B >em called “The Testament of CrwweiiV;” Garin 
ouglas, whose best work, among a considerable num¬ 
ber, is, without doubt, his translation of Virgil’s 
“AJneid ” into Scottish verse; and last and greatest of 
the poets of his country until the time of Burns, 
stands William Dunhar (died alumt 1520), whose 
“ Duunce of the Seven Deadly Sins ” showed him to 
havq. possessed imagination autl humour, pathos ami 
tenderness, boldnoss «tid vigour, in a very remarkable 
degree. 

8 The period extending from the English Reforms- 
tion to the present time eclipses in brilliancy and gran¬ 
deur all the other eras of English literature. As the 
same sequence of events reigns in letters sarin social 
life, the character of ono era always determines the 
nature and completion of the succeeding one. This is 
very observable in tho Elizabethan ago, on which we 
are now entering. Tho discovery of printing, and the 
discovery that ullwaa not gospel tlmt camo from Home, 
were two as potent instruments as could possibly be 
put into the hands ofliterary men. What Skelton and 
Dunbar had begun, Spenser and Shaksprrc carried to 
a splendid consummation. Doubtless un ago so rife lti 
new thoughts, and new images, mid new forms of ex¬ 
pression , could not have been hernlded without its meed 
of bloodshed. The names of Lutimer,' of Cranmer, of 
Bidley, and or Sir Thomas More, lie like dark shudowa 
Along the landscape of the literature of the time, 
men whose blood was shed by the rudo laws that tem¬ 
porarily assumed the form of justice. Tho “ Utopia " 
of the latter is a work so proverbially imaginative that 
It has given the language a new word; yet so truly 
philosophical, and so lull of elrgnnt writing, as to ho 
the wonder of the time at winch it was produced. 
Roger Aschani, tho learned tutor of Lady Juno Urey, 
and the writer of an excellent work, the 11 School¬ 
master," is another admirable miscellaneous writer of 
tho time. As the English drama has already been 
taken up (tee Dhaka), wo need only mention hero 
Baokville, who wrote the “ Mirrmir for Mugi-trates," 
and Brooke, ’uthor of the "Tragical History of 
ltomeus and Jvilietand (he Scotsmen, Sir David 
Xyndsay, Iioecc, Major, Melville, and George Du- 
ehanau. ,r Lyiid*ay of the Mount," aa he is sometimes 
called, and George’Buolianan, cull for a word of special 
mention, oven in a summary like the present. The 
former was the companion of King James V. during 
his youth, and his unheeded counsellor in ohl age. lie 
wrote a huge kind of drama of the moral-play or inter¬ 
lude type, called the “ Satire of the Three Estates " 
(lo35), the irony of which is ordinarily aimed at the 
abuses of the church, but of which the humour is fraBj 
quently bo gross as to render it unlit, at least, for 

S eneruluso. George Buchanan is universally admitted 
> have been one of the finest classical scholars who 
has appeared since the ago of Augustus. He mingled 
much in the politics of Ins time, yet. found leisure to 
nurse his genius in the retired ways of academic seclu¬ 
sion.' The founding of the Scottish universities, and 
the institution of grammar and parish schools, which 
owed their origin entirely to the indefatigable labours 
of the reformer Kuox, bade fair to give to Scotland 
an important place in the history of Great Britain. 
We now come close to the greatest era in tM history 
of English literature. In all the essentials of true 
genius this age can give way neither to the best days of 
ancient Greece or Borne, of modem Italy or France, 
The greatest men the nation has ever prod need conte 
trooping up at the meetion of Queen Elizabeth's name. 
There is Stiakspere aud Spenser and Sidney; .there is 
Raleigh and Hooker and Jeremy Taylor j there is 
Hilton aud Hobbes and Cndwortn, and many others 
beside, “men, all of them," to adopt the language of 
Francis Jeffrey, “not merely of great talents and ac- 
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oompliahmentf, hut of vast oompsss and reach of nader- 
standlng. and of minds truly creative; not man who 
perfected art by the delicacy of their taste, or digested 
knowledge by tho justness of their reasonings, but 
men who made vast and substantial additions to the 
materials upou which taste and reason must hereafter 
be employed, and who enlarged, to an incredible and 
unparalleled extent, both the stores and the retonrees 
of the human faculties.” But only was Sbakspero 
taller by a head than any of his eontemporarisa, the 
men who proudly closed around him bulk larger, even 
to the critical rye, Ilian any other collection of nunes 
in the entire roll of our literature. Even the auuor 
dramatists of the time, such as Marlowe and Chapman, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Jenson and Drummond, areal- 
roost the equals of any poets who have succeeded them. 
About the close of this pariod a number of sweet poets 
arose, who mostly wrote in a lyrical measure, though 
some of them were didactic ; such as Fir tenor and 
llrowne, Dravton anil Wither, Quarles and “ holy 
George Herbert " During the period of tho Restota- 
tioii anil tliu Devolution, tho literature of the stage was 
exceedingly profligate. The court and the king had 
imported i'roia France a love of genteel nroQigeey, 


which found its most fitting expression in the comedy 
of intrigue j and Wyoherly and Congreve, Vanbrugh 
and Farquhur, are tliu dramatic scapegoats of the time- 
Yet tho ago was not wholly corrupt, lor it could boast 
of such dmliuguisbed theologians as Baxter, Owen, 
Calamy, Collier, Leighton, Booth, Tillotsou, and Bar¬ 
row. This was alto the tiqie when Milton, who stands 
in the front runic of poets, lived and sung ol Paradise 
lost and of Paradise regained, writing 11 something,” as 
be early hoped himself, “ which posterity would not 
willingly let die." Marvel ridiculed the High Church, 
mid Butler, of “Hudihras” fame,burlesqued Dissent; 
Walton angled, T.ocko speculated. Newton discov¬ 
ered, and John Dryden “ I’opnd tho Englishlauguagn 
of brick, and loft it of marble." The literary history 
ofthc 19th century, and particularly of the reign of 
Queen Anne, lius been censured severely by some,and 
praised to excess by others. It was natural that, the 
critics of the period should bo inclined to over-estimate 
the influence of the literature nmuug which they lived; 
but many writers of tho present day have decried it, 
possibly with a considerable -touch of'truth, for its 
uolito scepticism and lor Us hollow insincerity. It has 
been glorified by its ndvocatea us the Augustan age of 
English literature, and decried by its enemies as an age 
of utilitarianism and satire. Tho ttiilh is, that both in 
poetry and in prose the form hud come to tie observed 
much more than tho matter. Pope, of course, is tha 
poetical chief of this ago j aud while he, no doubt, in¬ 
dulged much more tlmu was meet iri tho most polished 
and most personal entire, he ncvcrihmess, as iu his 
“Essay on Man," displays a finis power of lofty 000- 
feinpluVon, and a faculty of expression so brilliant, so 
happy, anil so copious, that wo look in vain lor Uio v 
match of it in tin' entiro range of English poetry. 
Addison is unmatched lor gr.icc unit rase; Swift has 
no equal in rude, pointed vigour; and the aensc of 
Johnson's ponderous sentences is frequently obscured 
by their size, if Young, Akrnsiilo, Thomson, Gray, 
Collins, Beattie, and Cow per were animated by a truer 
sens# of their duty in writing poetry than Pope was, 
tho result shows (hut they secomplished much less 
than lie did. Tho greatest, port ut the century was 
Robert Burns.' Its novelists worn Kichardson, Field¬ 
ing, Smollett, Rterne, bud Goldsmith ; its historians 
were Hume, Robertson, and Gibbon; and its philo¬ 
sophers we.ro Butler, Berkeley, Clarke. Bhafteaoury, 
H time, Paley, and Adam Smith. Tlie first half of tho 
lftlh century opens with a galaxy of poets more bril¬ 
liant, probably, than any that have appeared during an 
equal number of years in the whole history of English 
literature. Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, Byron, 
Shelley, Keats, Campbell, and Southey, ure the postal 
of this time. There might be periods of greater ori¬ 
ginality, hut there has been none so various, so diverse, 
and so fresh of its kind, ss the period wo srs describ¬ 
ing. Book* have been multiplied to tut unprecedented 
degree, and readers have increased almost as abun¬ 
dantly aa the hooks have. This is the ago of reviews 
and periodicals, and, indeed, of novels and romspess. 
The great reviewers of the time ore Jeffrey, Sydney 
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_ Engrailed . _ 

Smith, Hszlitt, John Foster, Do Guinccy, nnd Ourlvle; 
thn grout preachers arc Hall, Chalmers, and Irving; 
the philosophers are Stewart, Mackintosh, Bentliam, 
Brown, Hamilton, and Stuart Mill; the men of science 
are Owen, Whewell, Faraday, Sedgwick, and Hurley; 
the novelists are Dickens, Thackeray, Bulwer Lyttiin, 
Charlotte Brontfi, and t‘ George Eliot ;" thn histo¬ 
rians arcHaliam, Macaulay, Thirlwull, Grote, Milmnn, 
mid Carlyle. Buskin stands alone as a writer on art. 
To poetry we have Tennyson, the Brownings, Matthew 
Arnold, Smith, and Massey, besides a host of others. 
America has been active in sustaining her credit as a 
scion of Raton stock, and can number among her 
writers W. Irving, Foe, Longfellow, Cooper, Frcscott, 
Emerson, Bancroft, Hawthorne, and Lowell, who 
have given us esoollent prose and very good verse. 

Engrailur, en-gruild' (Fr. cngreler, to indent in 
curved hues, to variegate), thn name given to a parti¬ 
cular form of partition hue used in Her. It consists of 
a series of semicircular or scalloped indentations, the 
points of the indentations being turned outwards, or 
projecting into the field when the line is used, ns it is 
principally, lor defining the outline of any simple 
ordinary or snh-ordinnry. 

Engraving, en-grui'-ving (from Fr. graver, to en¬ 
grave), the nnmnjjiven to tho art by which plates of 
metal or blocks of wood arc prepared by incision or 
excision in order to imprint designs of any Kind on 
paper, calico, or similar materials. The term engra¬ 
ving is more strictly confined to work of this nature 
executed on wood or metal; but there are also many 
different brandies of the art, to which specific names 
are applied-, thus, tho process of engraving dies in 
steel for coins and medals ie railed “ die-sinking(see 
Die-sinking), while engraving on precious stones and 
shells, which consist of layers of different, colours, so 
that, by cutting away a portion of the upper coat, a 
dark figure may bo produced on a light 'ground, or 
vie* vend, is termed ■‘ennieu-ciitting.” (See Cam so ) 
This branch of the art is somewhat similar to chasing, 
by which figures and patterns are produced m bas- 
relief on vessels of gold or silver. There is a great 
difference in the method used in preparing blocks of 
wood and plates of metal to effect impressions on 
paper. In the former, all the parts that arc to appear 
white iu tho .impression are cut. away, and the lines 
whioh produce the imprint aro left "on the face of 
the block (see Wood-knohavino) ; but, on the con¬ 
trary, in engraving on steel, copper, or sine, the lines 
which aro intended to produce thn impression are 
hollowed out with a gravmg-lool. The Egyptians 
practised the art of engraving in hns-relief and inta¬ 
glio on stone and metal at a very early age, and the 
Jews and Greeks probably derived thoir knowledge of 
the art from them. Indeed all the nations of the East 
lm\e practised engraving of various kinds from a very 
early period of their history, although none of them 
ever discovered tho practicability of taking impressions 
from incised plates, or wooden figures in relief. It 
was about 500 b.c. that a Greek named Ariatagoras 
is said to have produced a map of all the portions of 
thn world that were known to the aacionts at that 


period, graven on a plate of brass. The incised lines 
were probably filled in with a coloured composition, so 
that the whole presented an appearance somewhat 
similar to the niello -work of the middle ages, or the 
second kind of the early eneaustie paintings. (See 
Ehcavstic Painting, Niello.) The method of pro- 
duelng incised engravings on plates of metal for the 
purpose of ornamentation, was followed without the 
snghtest variation in tho manner of execution from 
the earliest times until tho discovery of tho art of 
printing, and the mode of taking impressions from 
engraved plates. The art of obtaining an imprint from 
wooden blocks and types is ascribed to LaurenceKoster, 
of Haarlem, who printed a book of rude wood engra¬ 
vings cm Scripture subjects, with texts of Scripture «t 
®f f»ch print, entitled Speculum Human « 
BaUalnmU, about the year 1459; but the merit of the 
earliest discovery of printing from metal plates is 
assigned to Masso Fmnegucrra, of Florence, who took 
an impression ot paper from a large silver plate 
known ns the Pax, which he was engraving in niello, 
‘about twelve years alter the discovery oiKoster, who was 
•v** 1 printing from movable types cut in metal. After 
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_ Enigma _ 

this, the progress mode by the Germans and Italians 
in engraving on wood and metal was rapid, and before 
the close of the 15th century, books wore produoed 
copiously illustrated with maps and engravings im¬ 
printed from metal plates. Prior to the time of Albert 
Durer, engraving hod been effected by means of the 
graving-tool alone; but this great artist introduced thn 
method of engraving known ns etching, by which tho 
design is bitten in, ss it is technically called, hy the 
corrosive action of a strong acid on the surface of tho 
plate, after tho design 1ms been traced with a needle 
on tho etching-ground, witli which the plate has been 
previously covered. It should, however, be stated 
that tho discovery of the art of etching by menus of 
acid is ascribed by some to Parmegiano, who lived at 
the same time as Albert Durer. Tho style of engra¬ 
ving called “ mezzotint n ” was introduced by De 
Riegen obout 11510:' considerable improvements were 
subsequently effected in this branch of the art by 
Prince Kupert. Copper was the material used for all 
engravings, whether of maps or landscape*, in hue, 
aquatintn, stipple, or on soft ground, until about the 
year 1815, when soft steel plates wern first used by 
Messrs. Perkins and nentli, of Philadelphia, instead of 
copper,, which were afterwards hardened when the 
process of engraving had been effected. The tools 
used in engraving ' ■ gravers or burins or all kinds 
ami forms, madi f ease-hardened steel, etching- 
needles, scrapers U removing the burr thrown up by 
the graver or dry point, and burnishers to remove 
scratches from the plate, and to give a lone nnd finish 
to tho engraving. Tin- plate is prepared for the recep¬ 
tion of the design by covering it with a coating of 
etching-ground, composed of a mixture of wax, resin, 
and gum-mnstic. This is smeared over the plate all er 
it has been heated, care being taken to render thn 
surface of the ground uniform It is then blackened 
hv holding it over the smoke of n caudle; and as soon 
ns this is done the plate is allowed to cool. The out¬ 
line of the drawing nr map to be engraved, which hns 
been carefully traced in pencil on paper, is next trans¬ 
ferred to the'ground by pressure, or by rubbing it with 
a burnisher, and tho design thus obtained is traced 
through the giound with a needle. A rim is then 
raised round the edge of the plate with w-h&t is called 
'' banking wax," ami a solution of nitric acid and 
water is poured into tho hollow thus formed. When 
this lias remained on the plate a sufiicient time to bite 
in the outline, or the lighter parts of the engraving if 
it be a landscape or figures, the acid is poured off, and 
tho parts whioh aro dark enough are covered with a 
hum of varnish called “stopping-ground," whioh 
resists the corrosion of the acid, and prevents it from 
noting on the plate in l lie parts thus covered. The 
plate is then again subjected to the action of the acid, 
nnd the process of applying the stopping-ground to 
those parts which aro sufficiently dark snd the acid to 
those which arc not dark enough, is continued until all 
the requisite gradations of light ami shadow have been 
obtained. The plate is afterwards finished with the 
graver. In line engravings, tho greater part of the 
work is done by the burin, a skilful engraver being 
able to produce a vivid representation of the snrface 
of any object or material by a judicious combination 
of lines and dots. Among the best engravings iff 
recent date may be mentioned that of Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s beautiful picture of Titonia, by Samuel 
Cousins. 

Enobossino, en-groee'-ing (Ang.-Nor.), among 
lawyers, means the making of a fair copy of a deed - 
upon stamped paper or parchment, in clear legible 
characters. 

Engrossing, in Law. ( See Fobnstaimng.) 

Enharmonic, en-kar-mon'-ik, a term employed-hy 
the ancient Greeks to designate that of, their three 
genera or scales which consisted of quarter-tones and 
major thirds. Besides this they had originally another 
kind of enharmonic much simpler and easier in execu¬ 
tion, and upon which the theorists of the old school' - 
considered the quarter-tones or tfiteii ss innovations 
too refined and artificial. There is also a species of 
enharmonio called equi-vocal or enharmonic ohaiue, 
in which the notation is sltered, but the same keys af 
the instrument are used. 

Enigma, e-nig'-mii (Gr. ainigma), a description-Or, 
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definition of a thing fivea in obscure or ambiguous 
terms, with the object either of hiding whet the thing 
is, or of ooeatfoaieg it* discovery to come oe a 
surprise. In soeient times enigmas were considered 
of such worth that envoy* were sent between the 
Eastern monarohs solely for the purpose of solving 
them. They were often used as tho vehicles for 
conveying truths'of the greatest importance. As fa¬ 
miliar instances of the enigma smong tho ancients, 
may be mentioned that which Samson propounded to 
tho Philistines, and also that of tho Sphinx, which was 
solved by (Edipus. As a matter of literary display, tbe 
enigma has been a favourite at many times and among 
many nations. In Franco, during the 17th century, it 
wua much in vogue; in faut, several ponderous treatises 
were written concerning ita nature and history. Some 
of the greatest poets in Gormany did not disdain to 
write enigmas, add several of Sohiller'a are incorpo¬ 
rated in his published works. One ofthe most beautiful 
compositions of this hind is tbe enigma, generally at¬ 
tributed to Lord Byron, on tho letter Ii, beginning, 
" 'Twas whispered in heaven, and muttered iu hell." 
In tbe preaeut day the enigma is looked upon only as 
a species of pleasant amusement by which tho time 
may be beguiled. 

Knustmskt, cn-Uel'-ment (Ang.-Nor.), in Mil., tbe 
name given to the act by which any one agrees to per¬ 
form certain dutien that are required of him as a sol¬ 
dier, during a certain period of time, fur a fixed amount 
of remuneration in the form of daily pay and bounty 
money, which he receives when ho joinB tbe service. 
Kulistment is a voluntary act, nntl differs entirely 
from the compulsory system of drafting men for 
military service adopted generally in France and 
throughout Europe, and termed conscription. Tbe 
only cose in which military service is made compulsory 
in this country is that of balloting for the militia when 
any regiment is deficient in numbers; but this is never 
resorted to except in times of extreme nrgency, and 
even then exemption cun always he purchased by pro¬ 
viding a substitute. Tbe period of enlistment tu the 
British and Indian army is now fixed ut ten years for 
the infautrv and twelve for tile cavalry, engineers, ar¬ 
tillery, and marines, to commence from the day on 
which the recruit takes tbe outli of allegiance, if lie 
have already attaiued tbe ago of eighteen, or from liis 
eighteenth birthday, if this happen after tbe time 
when be was sworn in. In tbe navy a man muy enter 
for continuous sprviee for five or ten years; but he is 
liable to bo detained in her Majesty's sen ice for six 
monlhB more if it be found necessary to do so. or even 
for an additional period of Hie years by royal procla¬ 
mation, in event of his services being required through 
any serious emergency. When the recruit has en¬ 
listed and received tlie customary shilling, he lias 
twenty-four hours given him to consider tbe step he 
lias taken, Sundays, Christmas-day, and Good Friday, 
being dies non iu nil cases. After this time baa ex¬ 
pired, the sergeant is bound to serve him with a notice 
of his enlistment, and after the lapse of another entire 
day he muat appear beford s magistrate, u bo reads and 
explains to him the purts of the Articles of War that 
relato to mutiny and desertion, and administers the 
osth of allegiance. If, however, he docs not still de¬ 
sire to become a soldier when he appears before the 
magistrate, he is at liberty to draw back on returning 
any money he has received from the sergeant as 
enlistment money or pay, With twenty shillings in ad¬ 
dition os a fine for his withdraws! from his engage¬ 
ment, which ia termed "smart money.” Apprentices 
may not enlist without the consent of their masters, 
who mey claim them from the military authorities 
with’n a month from the period of enlistment. Ap¬ 
prentices enlisting and concealing the claim that their 
masters have on their services, are considered as 
haging obtained money under false pretences, and 
may be prosecuted ana punished accordingly. They 
are also liable to serve as soon as they are out of their 
apprenticeship, and may be apprehended as deserters 
if they do not surrender themselves to e recruiting 
officer. 

-Enoch, Book or, e’-nol, is one of the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament, and believed by some to 
be cited by St. Jade when he says, "Enoch, the 
seventh from Adam, prophesied, saying,” Ac. It is 
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generally supposed, however, to have beeawrittetf*ftcr 
the establishment of Christianity, from ^te frequent 
allusions that are made Ija it to paasagsdof the Hew 
Testament i and it is probable that the author took 
occasion, from the words of fit. Jnde, to perpatratetho 
forgery. At for St. Jude himself, it is probable that 
he oitos, not from any book of Enoch than subsisting, 
but from general tradition. Jhe book was common lit 
the early church, but wea not generally received oe 
ounouicul, and appeare to have beep lost ebout the 8th 
century. Bruoe.hnwever, when in Abyssinia, wasfortu- 
nate enough to obtain three complete USB. oopiesofthia 
work. An English translation was published in 1820, 
by Archbishop Lawrence, and the Bthiopio Tension ia 
1838.' Several German editions have appeared. Tho 
book is chiefiy taken up with a relation ofthe prophetic 
visions of Enoch regarding the fall, heaven, hell, na¬ 
ture, astronomy, tho future of tho Jewish people, Ao.; 
the whole beiug characterised by such absurdities ae 
to render it uuworthy of any oredit. 

Enbxok, en'-eiee (Fr. eneeigne ; Lat. stynum, a Stan¬ 
dard), in Mil., the name given to commissioned ofltaeM| 
of the lowest rank in tbe line. The ensign ranks imme¬ 
diately after the lieutenant. It ia tho duty of the senior 
and junior ensign in every regiment of infantry to 
carry tbe colours,—the former carrying the queen's 
colour, or union-jsok, and the latter the regimental 
colour, which is generally of tlie same tint as tho 
facings of the regiment, and bus a Bmall union-jack in 
the corner and tbe number of the regiment in the 
centre, with tho names of tbe battles in which it baa 
been engaged emblazoned round it on embroidered, 
scrolls. In the foot-gusrds ensigns rank as liento. 
nants, and in tbe engineers, artillery, and marines, tho 
duties uro performed by a lieutenant, who receiveslesa 
pay than the senior lieutenant of the eompany, and 
was formerly styled second nontenant; The ensign 
originally derived bis title from the duty that devolved 
on him of carrying the standard, wbioh was formerly* 
mark or rallying-point for the soldiery in battle. U 
the present day u is a point of honour for a regiment 
to preserve its colours, and the ensigns who carry than 
are closely attended by a guard of sergeants, who wear 
a flag embroidered on tbe arm above their Stripe#,and 
are called colour-sergeants. 

Entablature, en-toi'-M-tiir* (Fr. entablement, Bps 
eMiul/lammito), in Arch., the whole of tho snnerstrW* 
turo that is supported by two or mure columns which 
sustain the routing of a portico or entrance,to amr 
building of importance built in the olossio style Off 
architecture. The entablature sometimes supports * 
pediment with sides sloping downwards from the aentto 
to either cud. It is divided into three parts,—th* 
architrave, tho ftiez», and the cornice. (Set About- 
THAT*, Fuikzk, Courficjt.) Tbe depth of the entabla¬ 
ture and its component parts is determined by th* 
diamt ter of tho lower end of the shaft ofthe ooltumu 
(See AncniTBCTUHK.) Tho entablature in each of the 
live orders of architecture is distinguished by oertaia 
methods of treatment and deaoration. The Tiisnaik 
entablature aofrsts of a plain architrave and fries* 
separated by auarrow projecting fillet, and sur¬ 
mounted by a cornice formed of simple mouldings. * 
fillet, and oy matium. In the Doric entablature, 
or rain-drops, are attached to the undabsido of th* 
fillet or tania that separatee the architrave from to* 
frieze, immediately under the triglyphs that ornament 
the latter; mutufes are also placed on the condo* 
above tbe triglyphs. In the remaning orders tM 
architrave is broken.into two or more filets, or htis* 
projecting one above another, with an ornaments! 
moulding running along tbe upper part of each, |M 
immediately under the fillet Move it. The fries#‘Is 
generally plain in the Ionic order, ae in the Dotfo, 
although it is sometimes enriched, m were also th* 
metopee, or rectangular spaces between the triglyphs 
on the frieze of tbe last-named orderi hut in th# 
Corinthian and Composite orders It was richly ado®e|ji' 
with sculpture in bas-relief. The sonde# in the loufe 
Corinthian, and Composite orders is supported na* 
moulding enriched with dentils, and finished, shoe* 
with an ogee moulding; but In the Corinthian order 
the corona of tbe cornioe ia supported on auodSiioas 
projecting from a band immediately below it, and i 
mounting the ogee moulding that baa just been r 
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Honed; while in the Composite order mutulet ere 
substituted for the carved modillions. In the aceom- 
pending engraving of ea entablature of tltie order, the 
three principal component parte—the cornice (A), the 
frieae (B), and the urchitrave (C)—are dearly and die- 
tinctly separated by marginal lines, extending to the 
right and loft, which indicate the exact space occupied 
by each. The onrnice admits of a groat number of sub¬ 
divisions. Atthe very top is the cymatiuui (1), formed 
by the moulding known as the cyma recta, and resting 
on an enriched ogee orbed-mould (2). Below this is 
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A fillet termed the corona (:i), resting on a similar bed- 
QOnld (1), which is supported m its tbrn bv a m.ituln 
band (6), oonsisling of a tlllet adorned wilhinululrs at 
regular intervals. Between the mutiile band and tlia 
fillet enriched with dentils ('/), or t ho dentil-band, as it 
js frequently termed, is an ediiuus moulding (0), and 
below the dentil-band another narrow moulding fit), 
wbioh serves as a bed-mould for the entire cornice. 
The middle portion of the entablature,—the frieze, con¬ 
sists of a broad fillet only, enriched with a scroll-work 
of leaves and flowers. Tim architrave is divided into 
three parts,—nil echinus moulding, distinguished as the 
architrave moulding (0), and two iltiots separated by a 
narrow bead-mouldmg, and termed the facia (10) and 
lower facia (11) respectively. 

Est'u,, eft-tail', in Law, is a term commonly applied 
to the iorm of an estate, technically in England and 
Ireland callod a fee tuil, and in Scotland a tmUio. It 
is said to be derived from the French tailler,' to out,’ 
cither became the heirs goneral sre by this means cut 
off, or because this estate is a part out out of t he whole. 


Ms body, according to the will of the donor. Previous 
to the passing of the statute dt Denis, 1281, lands, i' 
given to amm and the heirs of his bodv, were regardei 
to conditional estates in fee simple; out the nobility 
NIDI lAXiOUi to nArncitiiat* tlimp nnaiPRoioni in then 


own families, procured tho passing of that statute. It 
•toots, that from thenceforth the will of the donor is 
to be observed, according to the form in the deed of 
gut, and that the tenements so given (to a man and 
•he heirs of his body, or the heirs male of bis body, of 
tho likn) should, notwithstanding any alienation by the 
•twee, go to his issue, if them were any, orifisaue 
’ anould revert to the donor or his heirs. Estates 
tail aro either general or special,—the former, where 
they are given to one, and the heire of his body begot- 
tarn; the latter, where the girt i« to the heirs or the 
fiooee • body by a particular person; as by his now 
Inin,’ III the former case, bis issue in general, by all 
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and every marriage, it, in successive order, capable of 
inheriting the estate tail; in the tatter, no issue can 
inherit but that of the two designed. Each of these 
may be again either in tail male or tail female. “ The 
establishment of tliin law," says Blacks tone, " ooea-, 
sioued infinite difficulties and disputes. Children grew 
disobedient when they knew they could not bo set 
aside; farmers were ousted of their leases rouiie by 
tenants in tail; for if such leases had been valid, then, 
under colour of long leases, the issue might have been 
virtually disinherited ; creditors were defrauded of 
their debts; for if tenant in tad could have charged 
his estate with their payment, he might aUo bate de¬ 
feated his issue by mortgaging it Tor as much ns it war 
worth. Innumerable lateut entails were produced tv 
deprive purchasers of the lands the) 1 had fairly bought, 
—of suits in eonsci|uence of which our ancient boi >l< saro 
full; and treasona were encouraged, us estates tail 
were not liable to forfeiture longer than lor the tenant’a 
life.” But the nobility were always fond of this enact¬ 
ment, because it preserved their family estates from 
forfeiture. At length, however, ill the twelfth year of 
tho reign of Edward Ilf., it was decided, m tho cele¬ 
brated TaUnrum’s ca«e, tlmt bv means of ctrtinn fic¬ 
titious proceedings, 1 vown by the name of a common 
recovery, Buffered L is tenant in tail, he should con¬ 
vert bis estate inti- tee simple absolute, and bar ull 
persons whatever cl .ming the estate tail, or Hity estate 
ulterior (hereto; and by long use and acquiescence 
theso recoveries beeumo lbe legal mode of conveyance 
by which a tenant in tail might dispose of Ins lands and 
tenements. Afterwards, in the reign of HeuryVJlL, 
estates tall were declared to ho forfeited on uny con¬ 
viction for high treason; and soon after, in tho same 
reign, certain leases made by tenants in tail, which da 
not tend to the prejudice of llioIssue, worn allowed to 
be good in law, and to bind the issue in tuil. The 
peeuhar privileges of tail estates were still further 
curtailed by subsequent statutes, but most of all by 
3 & l Will.'IV. c. 71, enabling a tenant in tail, by an 
ordinary deed of conveyance, duly enrolled, without 
any indirect or fictitious proceeding, to alietii* in fee 
simple absolute, nr for any less estate, the lands en¬ 
tailed. Subsequently, by 1 A 2 Viet. o. 110, entailed 
estates were rendered liable for ordinary debts; and 
further, by 19 & '-’0 Viot. o. 120, a tenant in tail may 
demise the same from lime to time for any term not 
exceeding twenty-onn yenra. Estates tail have thus 
been gradually unfettered, and are now subject to 
even less restraint than is attached to conditional fees 
at common law, after the condition was performed by 
tlie birth of issue. In Scotland, tho history of the 
entail system differs from that of England, in so far as 
it was there built and strengthened by the ingenuity of 
the lawyers, who, as fast os assailable points were dis¬ 
covered in the form of tho deed, fortified it with new 
clauses. Tims, what aro known as the •' prohibitory," 
“irritant,*’“resolutive’* clauses, were introduced; and 
by a statute of the Scottish parliament in 1(18 >, entails in 
that country wore reduced to a systematic form. The 
injurious effects of this enactment were widely felt in 
Scotland during the 19th and nearly the half of the 
19th centuries; but it came to be the practice inlaw 
to insist upon the very strident interpretation of the 
deed; and any error in the form, or even a clerical 
error, as tho omission of a word, would vitiate tba 
entail. At length, Andrew Eutherfurd, the the* 
lord advocate, introduced a measure- into parliament 
to lessen the injurious effects of this system, and whioh 
was embodied in 11 A 12. Viet. c. 3(1. By means of 
this act, whicli came into force on the let of August, 
184$), persons then in existence, and bolding under 
entails of prior date, may disentail them, after certain 
intimations, and with the consent of certain heirs next 
in succession. In old entails, where the hair in poo- 
session has been born since that date, and in "all tfcsr 
entails made after that time, the heir of entail in pw- 
session may, by means of a simpio deed of disentail, 
free bis estate from the restrictions of the entail. , 
Emtebitis, eH-ts-ri'-fw (Or. entenm, the intestines), 
in Med. is a term employed to denote an acute inflnm* 
motion of the peritoneal or external coat of tho wtee- 
tines. It ie characterized by psin-in the bowels (ra« 
creased on prossnre), vomiting, constipation, fever. 
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in the outlet may be mgn and As (tabs strong and 
hard, it loon become* email and weak or wiry. The 1 
nausea and vomiting are often most distressing, fits of 
retching often continuing alter the stomach has been 
deprived of ilrcontent*. In bad cases, aa the disease 
proceeds, the abdomen begins to swell and become* 
tense and tympanitic; hiccup sometimes comes oe; the 
pulse intermits, or beats irregularly; the extremities 
grow cold; the features are sharpened and ghastly; 
cold sweats breakout; the pain, perhaps, ceases, and 
death at length sets lit. The brain is generally un¬ 
affected, end the intellect remains clear; but some¬ 
times delirium occurs late in the disease. Enteritis 
may arise from various causes, particularly from cold 
and wet, more especially applied to the feet or legs, 
or cold drinks when the body lias been previously 
overheated. Hardened focal matters, arising from 
indigestible substances taken into the stomach, may 
aleo produce this disease. Strangulated hernia, or the 
involution of one fold of the intestine within another, 
may indues this disease, by causing a complete obstruc¬ 
tion to the passage of the contents of the bowels. 'Various 
diseases bear a considerable resemblance to enteritis; 
but tbnt which most closely resembles it is colio, which, 
indeed, often passes into enteritis. Colic, however, is 
distinguished from enteritis by the absenee of fever, 
tbe difference in the state of the pulse, the pain oc¬ 
curring more in paroxysms, and by being usually mi¬ 
tigated by pressure; whereas, in enteritis, it is in- 
oreated. The ordinary remedies employed in inflam¬ 
mation must be resorted to in this iliseusc. Blood is 
to be freelv taken from the arm, leeches nre to be ap¬ 
plied to the abdomen, and afterwards fomentation- 
cloths. Great care is necessary in the adminisl ration 
of purgative medicines, as they frequeutly tend to ag¬ 
gravate the symptoms, and ought not to be resorted 
to till after tbe bleeding. The disease is to be cured 
hr removing the inflammation, not by opening the 
bowels. The judicious administration of opium and 
calomel is often of the greatest benefit in this diseuse; 
and the best laxative to give, in order to cleiir out the 
bowels, is castor oil. Though there may not be much 
danger in mistaking cube lor enteritis, the greatest 
danger may arise from mistaking enteritis fur cube. 
Btimulunts, cordials, or cnrminuliveH, whifch are olten 
of the greatest service in colic, would greatly aggra¬ 
vate the symptoms in enteritis. 

JIsTliraiissr, en-thii'-zti-iUm (Gr. enthouiiarmot, in¬ 
spiration!, is an exalted eonthinm of mind, in which 
the imagination is inflamed and exulted, thereby eon- 
ceiring and expressing extraordinary and surprising 
things. Che excesses of the imagination are of two 
kiuds ; via. 1 When, within its proper sphere, it gums 
so great a power that all tiie other affections and mo¬ 
tives of liumnn nature arc overborne and excluded; 
an d 2. when the imugiita'iun trespasses upon ground 
where it should have little or no influence, and where 
it can only prevent or disturb the operation of reason 
and right feeling. In the lat ter case the sobrieties of 
good sense and experience, tbe moth os of interest, 
and even the dictates of rectitude, may be set at naught, 
and the commonest objects may be iuvested either 
with prepostarons charms or with unrpal deformities. 
There are, however, perhaps few minds that are not 
to some degree subject to constitutional fictions, which 
to a greater or less extent intercept the view of things 
as they really are. Naturally the pleasurable emotions 
which accompany tbe exercise of any of the active 
powers, and which serve to stimulate to exertion, are 
always subordinate and subservient, never predominant 
or importunate. In minds of an unhealthy temperament 
the emotion of pleasure, and the consequent excite¬ 
ment, may be disproportionate to tbe strength of tbe 
faculties; there may be more of commotion than of 
action, more of movement than of progress, more of 
enterprise than of achievement; tbe efficient power of 
the understanding is thus overborne and left in the 
rear. ** Where there is no error of imagination, no mis¬ 
judging of realities, no calculations which reason con¬ 
demns, there is no enthusiasm, even though the soul 
may be on fire with the velocity of its movements in 
pursuit of its chosen object." “ To apply an epithet 
which carries with it an idea of folly, of weakness, and of 
extruvapusce, to a vigorous mind efficient ly, as well as 
ardently, engaged <. the pursuit of any substantial and j 


i m po r tant object, is not merely to misuse a word, bat 
to introduce evolution among our Bothnia, and to put 
oontempt upon what is deserving of respect."—-fief. 
Natural Hittorg gf Xa&uriatm, by Isaee Taylor. 

Emtutmsmf, ea'-Ms-meesl (Or. mttwaiema, from ms, 
and Mhsm 
introduced 

recently has'keen almost universally misunderstood. 
It has'generally been defined to be an imperfeet 
syllogism, having one or other of its premises not 
expressed, hut understood. Though several writera 
before his time had pointed out the error of this de¬ 
finition, Sir W. Hamilton was the first to call general 
attention to it, in an article in the Edinburgh Mr- 
view for April, 1939. This error, he says, "has been 
believed; believed without any cogent evidence; be¬ 
lieved from the most anoient times; and pven when 
the opinion was at last competently refuted, the refuta¬ 
tion was itself so completely forgotten, that we do not 
believe there is at present a logical author, not to agy 
in England, but in Europe, who is even aware of m 
existence of the controversy." He Quinccy states, in hi# 
essay on Rhctorie, that many years ago, when studying 
the Aristotelian rhetorio at Oxford, he was convinced 
that, by whatever name Aristotle might describe the 
main purpose of rhetoric, practically, at least, be threw 
the whole stress upon finding such arguments for any 
given thesis as, wit hout positively proving or disap¬ 
proving it, gave it a colourable support; but how to 
reconcile this with Aristotle's formal account of the 
office of rhetoric, that it cousisted in finding entliy- 
memca, he could not perceive, till his friend Bir W. 
Hamilton communicated to him an essay of Eaccio- 
lnti’s (1724), entitled " De Enthymoraatn." An en- 
thymeme, then, differs from a syllogism, not in the 
accident of suppressing one of its propositions,—either 
may do this, or neither; the difference is es'seethd, end 
in the milure of the matter; that of tbe syllogism be¬ 
ing certain and npodcietic, that of the eOtbymemo 
probable, and drawn from the province of opinion. 

K.m ojjology, tit-lo mol'-o-j* (Gr. eniomon, an la¬ 
ncet ; logos, it discourse), that branch of science whisk 
treats of the habits, properties, and organisation 
of in-ects. The name insect implies an annual 4a- 
Hcotcd or divided mto segments. This term is appli¬ 
cable |o the principal part of the articulate eub- 
kingiinni, and was formerly applied to it; at presents 
the word insn t is only used in reference to those 
articulated iimmuls which are distinguished by elites- 
me and breathing organs composed ol ramified trachea, 
with or without air-sucs. The soicnce of entomology 
presents to the student of nature the most numerous 
and diversified objects worthy of attention. Tlisobter- 
valioii of the structure and instincts of insects is foil a# 
interest, and lias at All times engaged the attention of 
men of science. Along with other branches of natural 
history, the study of entomology was cultivated by 
Aristotle and other philosophers among the ancient 
Greeks. I'hny dots not add much in hu works to the 
information given by Aristotle, and it was not studied 
as an absolute science till the 17th century, when 
progress began to lie made. Tbe chief naturalists of 
that period were Gordart, Swammerdam, HaJjrfgW, 
Leeuwenlioeck, and Hay. The science, however, was 
very backward, us Ray estimated the whole number of 
insect species in tbe world ut 10,000. At tbe present 
day, it has been ascertained that a larger number than 
this exists in this country alone. During the Hth 
century, the gTeat Swedish naturalist Luiumua Java 
his attention to the study of entomology, ’and hia 
classification, as far as the orders are concerned, haa 
served at the basis of all that have been since promul¬ 
gated. It is founded on the ]Ar stance or absence of 
the wings, their number, consistence, surface, position 
in repose, and also on the presence or absence of anting. 
By this classification, insects wan at first divided inn 
■even classes; lmt additions and alterations have beta 
made since that time. Tbe following classification, 
adopted in the " Encyclopedia Britannica,” is taken 
from an admirable article by dames 'Wilson, of Wood- 
ville. Eleven different ordere^of insects an mama- 
rated : 1. Coleoptera (Gr, koleor, a sheath; pierce, a 
wing), including ell those kinds commonly called 
i beetles. Their membranous wings, which an the tfbe 
1 organs at flight, an protected by a superior agfi 
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■toterior pair of harder oonsiitenoe, called elytra. 
They are all masticators, and are provided with inau¬ 
dible.? and maxilla. — 2. Orthoptera (Or. orthot, 
straight; ptcron, a'wing), including crickets, grass¬ 
hoppers, locusts, Ac. The upper wings ace of the 
oonsistnrice of parchment, reticulated, and more or less 
incumbent. The mouth is provided with mandibles 
and inaxill®.— 3. Ileuiiptera (Or. estuu, the half; 
pUron, a wing), inoluding the oinaioee or bugs, the 
water scorpions, cicadas or frog-hoppers, aphides, Ac. 
A portion of their upper wings is usually membrana¬ 
ceous, or of the same consistence as the inferior pair, 
l'he mandibles and maxilla nro replaced by a sheath 
sud sticker.—t. Neuroptera (Or. neuron,norre; ptcron, 
a wing), including libeUul® or dragon-flies, ephemeras, 
Ac. Doth pairs of wings nro membranous, nuked, and 
llnely reticulated ; mouth adapted for mastication, 
and ftorntBhed with mandibles and maxilla.—5. Ily- 
menoptern (Or. uineu, a membrane; ptcron, a. wing), 
containing wasps, bees, ichneumon-flics, Ac., and cha¬ 
racterised likewise by membranous naked wings. 
Which, however, present fewer norvmes, and are not 
reticulated, us iu the preceding order. The mouth is 
furnished with mandibles and mnxiliio, and the abdo¬ 
men of the female is terminated cither liy an ovipositor 
or a sting.—0. Lepidoptera (Or. lepi », a scale ; ptcron, 
a wing), containing till butterflies and mollis, mid 
generally characterised by the farinaceous or scaly as¬ 
pect of the organs of flight, anil the tubular or threud- 
like extension of the parts of the muuth.—7. Strepsi- 
ptera (Or, tfreptic, a turning or twisting; ptcron, a 
wing), including a few peculiar and parasitical species 
belonging to the genera Stylopc and Xenoc. —H. Lhptera 
(Or. Sit, twice j ptcron, a wmg), including tlie house- 
fly, and other two-winged kinds. The mouth is fur¬ 
nished with a proboscis, and there are two organs, 
called poisers or balanuors (haUeret), placed behind 
the true wings, one ou each side,—9. 8»cloria (so 
designated from their sucking propensities), is consti¬ 
tuted by the genus l’ulcx of Liunmoa, and diffcis from 
the ensuing upterous orders in undergoing a regular 
metamorphosis, and possessing what some regard as 
the rudiments of elytra.—10. Tliysanourn ((Jr. thin:o, 
I dance; oura, a tail), likewise nn apterous order, 
including the Fuilurai and other tribes. It evidently 
derives its name from the springing propensities of its 
order, which lean by moans of u setiform process bent 
beneath the uhuomon.—11. Parasite (so named from 
their parasitical or adhesive propensities, because they 
dwell on tho bodies of other animals) contains the 
genus Ftdieulnt of Liiinictik, and theIftrmi, or bird-livo. 
(Pee the artieles on the abovo orders for their particu¬ 
lar Characteristics.) 

Evtozoa, on - to - eo'-il fGr. cnlot , within; coon , an 
animal), a term applied to thoso animals which live 
within others. They are of low organization, and ge¬ 
nerally vermiform in structure. In most cases the 
blood is colourless, and circulates, in the higher or- 
anised species, in a closed system of vessels. They 
ave no respiratory organs, no articulated membors 
for locomotion, and no organs of sense. In the higher 
organized eutozoa, a filamentary nervous system has 
beou recognized. Several species of entozoa infest the 
human body, (St« Intbstihal Wobms.) 

Embbfot, awn(g)'-tre-po, is a term derived from tho 
French, among whom it .properly aiguilles a bonded 
warehouse, or place whero goods from abroad may be 
deposited, and from whence they mar again be with¬ 
drawn for export without payment of duty. In com¬ 
mon language, however, it is employed to designate a 
seaport, or commercial town, through which the im¬ 
ports and exports of a’fargo distriot pass. 

EirTBKiOl, awn(g)’-trr-iol (Fr. ), in Arch., Is a term 
■ borrowed from the French, and used to denote a low 
intermediate story introduced between two loftier ones. 
In Paris it is commonly placed above th_ first floor. 
It corresponds to the Italian mezzamn* in its use and 
purpose. In buildings in Loudon the entresol, or 
mezzanine, is ocoasioually placed immediately abovo 
the ground floor, but its use is not generally re¬ 
torted to. * 

Ear ay, en'-tre (Fr. cnlr/c, from Lat. intro, I enter), 
jB Law, is the taking possession of lands and tenements 
Wf one who has title of entry. Entry was formerly a 
mode of keeping up the claim of toe rightful owner of 
TM 
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land* or tenements when another person had taken 
wrongful possession of them. He entered upon some 
part of the property claimed, declaring that he thereby 
takes possession of the wbolo; but if-et lay in differ¬ 
ent counties, it was neoessary to make a separata 
entry in each. This claim, if it was repeated once in 
the apace of OTery year and a day (which “Was called 
continual claim), had the same effect with, and in all 
respects amounted to, a legal entry. If the claimant 
were deterred from entering by menaces or bodily fear, 
ho might make claim a? near to the estate oh he could, 
with the like forms and solemnities. Such at) entry save 
a man seisin, or nut into immediate possession nim 
that bad right of entry on the estate, and thereby 
mudo b‘«n complete owner, and capable of conveying 
it from himself by pither descent or puruliase. This 
remedy bv entry took place in three only of the five 
species of oustor; viz., abatement, intrusion, and dis¬ 
seisin ; for as in these the originul entry of the wrong¬ 
doer was unlawful, they might, therefore, be remedied 
by the mere entry of him who had right. This right 
of entry might have been tolled, that is, taken away, 
by descent; as when any one seised by any means what¬ 
soever of tho inheritance died, whereby tho same de¬ 
scended to his heir In this case, however feohle the 
right of the uuccet might be, the entry of any other 
person who claim a title to the freehold was taken 
away, and he could not recover possession against the 
heir by this summary method, but was driven to his 
action to gain a legal seisin of the estate. A writ of 
entry was also a method !of gaining possession of dis¬ 
puted property by trying the title of the occupant, 
where no had not only a bare possession, which might 
bo destroyed by entry, but also an apparent right of 
possession. This writ was directed to the sheriff, re¬ 
quiring him to command tho tenant of tho land that 
he render to the demandant the land in question. The 
tenant was thereupon compelled to deliver up the pos¬ 
session of the land, or to show causo fur not doing so, 
and thereupon the possession of tho land was awarded 
to him that conld show tho clearest right to it. These 
forms, however, wore in effect abolished by 3 A 4 
Will. IV. c. 27, which declares that no person shall be 
deemed to have been in possession of any land within 
the meuniug of that act merely by reason of having 
made au entry thereon, and no continual or other 
claim upon or near any land shall preserve any right 
of making an entry. The right of entry is now lost by 
not asserting it for twenty years. 

Fnvklopb-uakiho, en'-nt-lope, on'-teUope (fromFr. 
pit vcloppcr, to enwrap).—Before the introduction of 
the punuy postage, a double charge was levied on 
nil letters which consisted of two pieces of paper. 
Alter the cheap postage was established, the restriction 
which caused the letters themselves to be sealed or 
wafered, was removed. Nearly all letters are now 
inclosed in an envelope or covering; and as upwards 
of GUO,000,000 of letters pass through the post-offices 
iu tins country alone, tho manufacture of envelopes is 
ono of no slight importance. The French made enve¬ 
lopes before they were used in England; and when 
drat manufactured in this country, they were made 
by hand, an expert maker being able to fold three 
thousand in a day. The general use of envelopes 
dates from 1940, and several ingenious attempts to 
make them by machinery were made at that time. 
Tho first machine of importance whs that invented by 
Messrs. Do la Hue, exhibited in the Great Exhibition 
of 1851. By the labour of two or three persons it 
was able to throw off three thonsaud envelopes per 
hour. Several other envelope-making machines have 
been invented since that time. 

Envot, cn’-voi (Fr. encoj/e), a diplomatic agent of 
the second rank, being inferior to an ambassador. In 
common with ambassadors, they are accredited direot 
from one sovereign to auother; but they differ from 
the latter in not representing the personal dignity of 
their sovereign, but only his affairs. They are either 
ordinary or extraordinary. (Set Ekbasst, Ai»asba- 
son, Diflovacv.) 

Ehvt, tn'-vc (Fr. eneicr), in Ethics, n defined by 
Locke to be an uneasiness of mind, occasioned by thd 
consideration of a good we discover in the possession 
of another person, whom we deem less worthy of it 
than ourselves. It is characterized by a degree of 
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sorrow that the good contemplated - should escape 
ourselves, and of sDgor that it should fall to the share 
of another. Tt differs from emulation, which is 
merely a desire to become possessed of something 
which is enjoydfl by another; whereas, in envy, there 
is a malevolent feeling which desires that others be 
brought down below our own level., Though the differ* 
enee between emulation and envy ie tuns marked, 
through the natural weakness of our nature it is 
extremely difficult to preserve the former wholly un¬ 
mixed with the latter. “ Pure envy," says Dr. Jtteid, 
11 is the moat malignant passion that can lodge in the 
breast, which devours, as its natural food, thefeme 
and the happiness'of those who are most deserving of 
' our esteem. 

Eooend, e'-o-te ne(Or. eon, the dawn; kainot, recent), 
in Geol., a term introduced by Lvell to designate the 
lower tertiary strata, from the idea that the very small 
per-centago of still existing species among the fossils 
of these strata indicates what may be regarded aa the 
daum or commcneemont of the present condition of 
creation. (See Tkrtiaby System.) 

Eslus Hakv. (Sen M OLtAir ITauv.) 

ErAOBlDACEA, ep-a-krid-ui‘-te-e (dr. epi, upon; 
akrot, the top), in uot., the Epacris fam., a nat. ord. of 
dicotyledonous plants in the nub-class Corolliflora. The 

r cies are ahrubs or small trees, natives of Australia, 
Indian archipelago, and the 8outh-Sea islauds, 
where they arc very numerous. There are 31 genera, 
and about 320 species. They arc of little importance, 
except for the beauty of their flowers, on which account 
they are much cultivated. The fruits of many are edi¬ 
ble; as those of Aetroloma humifurum, the Tasmanian 
cranberry, and teucopogon Jiiehei, tho native currant 
ofAuatralia. 

Exact, et-pfikt (Gr. epalcta i, additional), tho name 
given to the moon's age at tbe dose of the year. The 
epact of the fictitious or ecclesiastical moon, by which 
Easter is regulated, is given in the table of movable 
' feasts appended to the calendar in tho Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer. 

ErAtTLKi; XT, e-putcV -menf (from Fr. tpaule, 
shoulder), tho name given to a species of low para¬ 
pet without a banquette at its foot in the interior, 
which is thrown up as a means of protection, and used 
in the construction of field-works. The expression is 
often applied to a parapet of the usual height, regu¬ 
larly formed, with a banquette, and may be almost 
considered synonymous with the term parapet. It is. 
however, more properly employed to designate a mound 
of earth, about seven or eight feet high, thrown up on 
either side of a battery, towards the roar, in a direc¬ 
tion at right angles to the face, to protect the gnns 
and men from an enfilading fire. 

Efauhstth, ep'-o-let (Fr.), an ornamental badge 
wom upon tho shoulder by military and naval officers 
and men in the English and continental services. These 
distinguishing marks vary in shape and richness ac¬ 
cording to the rank of the wearer. A few year-ago 
the epauletto was abolished in the English army, the 
•aah being substituted for it. 

Efbuibba, e-fem'-e-ri (Gr. epi, on; cmera, a day), 
a gen. of nenropterous insects, belonging to the fam. 

Bobulicornei of Latreille. They have long, soft, 
tapering bodies, terminating in two or three long setae. 
Their wings are placed nearly, or quite,'perpendicu¬ 
larly; their antennse are three-pointed, aua very small. 
In the krva state they live in wet places, or under 
water, and enjoy an existence of two or three yean; but 
when /hey attain their final stage of metasrmrphoaiB 
and perfect form, they are among the most fleeting of 
living creatures, existing often only a few hours, and 
propagating their species before they die. Jn this 
state they sometimes appear suddenly in myriads during 
fine sammer evenings by the water-side, when they may 
be seen flitting about, and balancing themselves in the 
air, in the manner of gadflies. 

ErsxsiAirs, Epistle of Paul to the, qf-e'-ekStu, 
is the fifth in numerical order of the fourteen epistles 
of St. Paul oontmrted in tbe canon of tbe New Testa¬ 
ment. Tho principal, father* of the early Cbnrch are 
unanimous in favour of tbe genuineness and canonseity 
of this book. Much controversy, however, has subse¬ 
quently been carried on us to whether it was addressed 
to the Ephesians, from the omission of the words " to 


the Ephesians," in a few of the ancient MSB., and the 
assertion of Marcion, a boretio of the seoond century, 
but whobe testimony is of no weight, that it was ad¬ 
dressed to-the Laodicean*. Others, again, regard it IK 
a cyclical'epistle addressed to no partieular church, 
bat to all, though Ephesus may have been the chief. 
Though' the testimony against the received opinion 
were mueh stronger than it really is, it is not s matter 
of great importance; for what was addressed to one 
was intended for all. It is generally believed to have 
been written about the year 61 A.n., during the early 
part of tho apostle's first imprisonment at Borne. 
“ He. was apprehensive lest advantage should be taken 
of his confinement to unsettle the minds of Ephesian 
converts, who were almost wholly gentiles. Hearing, 
however, that they stood firm in the fkith of Christ, 
ho wrote this epistle in order to establish them in that 
faitb, and to give them more exalted views of the love 
of God and of tho excellenoyand dignity of Christ; and 
at the same time to fortify their min da against the seandSl 
of the cross. With this view, he shows them that they 
were saved by grace; and that, however wretched they 
once were, now they had equal privileges with the 
Jews. He then proceeds to encourage them to perse¬ 
vere in their Christian calling, by declaring with What 
steadfastness he suffered for tbe truth, ana with what 
earnestness he prayed for their establishment and con- 
tinnance in it; and urges them to walk in a manner 
becomingtbcir profession, in the faithful discharge both 
of the general and common duties of religion ana of the 
special duties of particular relations." The style of 
this epistle is exceedingly animated, and corresponds 
with the state of the apostle’B mind at the time of 
writing. Overjoyed with tho account brought him of 
their faith ana holiness, and transported with exalted 
views of God's love and goodness, more especially in 
conferring the benefits of Christ’s death upon the 
gentiles, his thoughts soar high, and find utterance 
in sublime and copious expressions.— liqf. Horne's 
Introduction to tho Soared Scripture §; Eadie’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Cheek Text qf the Spittle to the Sphe- 
eiane. 

Ernos, rf'-oi (Hob., a covering), among tbe ancient 
Jews, was one of tho essential articles or tbe priest's 
official dress. It was an upper garment consisting of 
two pieces, one covering the back and the other the 
breast, and being united upon the two shoulders. - It 
was made of plain linen, except that of the high 
priest, which wits embroidered with various colours. 
Properly, according to the lsw of Hoses, the ephod was 
to he worn only by the high priest; but it subsequently 
came to he iu common use among tbe priesthood, and 
even David, when bringing the ark back to Jerusalem, 
appeared in one. f bo epbod was regarded by the 
Jews as a sacred object, and sometimes rooelved 
divine homage. A description of the ophod of the 
high priest in given in Exodus xxviii. (i, et teg. 

Ephoui, ef'-o-ri (Gr. ephoroL overseers),magistrates 
who were common to many Doriau constitutions in 
ancient times. Herodotus ascribes the flrat institu¬ 
tion of ephori to lycnrgus, while Aristotle ascribes it. 
to Theopompns, who lived about 77<> n.c. Both those 
aceouuts, however, seem to he incorrect, the rest 
origin of the ephori being lost, through historical 
inaccuracy and varieties of opinion. The duties of the 
ephori consisted in the management of the internal 
administrations of the state, eenecially matters of 
justice; and a particular building, called the fiptorfnt,, 
was allotted to them. The number of the ephori wa»‘ 
five; they were elected from and by the people, and 
held their offices for one year. Those who bad votes 
in the election were not restricted fay age or property, 
and the election was not put under any scrutiny ; so 
that, a* Aristotle oheerves, in the institntion of the 
ephori, the people participated in the highest magis¬ 
tracy of the state. In later times, the powers of tho 
ephori were greatly increased. They had the privilege 
of instituting scrutinies into the conduat of all the 
magistrates; and even the kings conld be brought 
before their tribunal. Their powers from this time 
increased rapidly, until tho kings were completely 
under their authority, and it could not bo-said when 
they could and when they could not interfere. At last, 
in 225 s.o., the ephori for the time being were mur¬ 
dered by Ape and Cleomenes, and tbe office abolished. 
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Tha nphori wore, however, again restored to power 
under tha Hainan(. 

EmcalyX, ep'-e-tot-liit, in Bat., the term applied 
W inaor botanists to a oircle of bracts appearing im¬ 
mediately below the calyx or enter covering of the 
flower. It is seen in the mallow tribe, and in many 
plant* of the pink and rose tribes. Though a distinct 
■same has been given to this whorl of leafy organs, it 
pr<)[iorly oomee under the denomination of meolmare 
(which *«*). 

Evjcaw, ep’-e-karp (Or. epi, upon; karpos, fruit), 
in But., the external layer or region of the periaarp or 
ehell of a fruit. This layer generally appears as a thin 
akin, being far lees liable to alteration tlnin either meso- 
earp or endocarp. (See FltlllT.) 

Epic Poetey, ep'-ik (Or. spot, a discourse or narra¬ 
tive), is a kind of poetry which has outward objects 
for its subjects, and is thus distinguished from lyric 
poetry, winch deals with the inner feelings and emo¬ 
tions of the inind. The distinction is general; for there 
are few productions to which it can strictly apply ; but 
they belong to the one class or the other, nri-ortling to 
the predominating character. As in the individual man, 
so with the human race, the mind is objective before 
It is subjective; it observes external objects before it 
turns its thoughts in upon itself; anil hence me may 
oonohlde that the epic was the earliest species of 
poetry. Tho earliest specimens of this form of art 
probably consisted at simple tales rhythmically ar¬ 
ranged, and recited to a very simple musical aceoni- 
paniment. The longer and more artistic epic poems, 
however, embrace an extensive series of events and 
the notions of numerous personages. The epic poetry 
of the early Grouts naturally divides itselt into two 
•lasses,—the heroio or romantio epos of Homer, and 
the hieratic epos of Hesiod, the one dealing with the 
political, the other with tho religious, life of tin* 
Greeks. The " Iliad " and “ Odyssey ” of Homer pre- 
fast us with the finest specimens of tiiiH clam of 
poetry that have ever appeared. Tho sacred poetry of 
Hesiod partakes very much of a lyrical character. 
Tho “ ^Encid” of Virgil is uot equal to the " lli.id” of 
Homer as au epic; its superiority depending more on 
beauty of language and arrangement tlmn ort anything 
in the story. The greatest epic of modern times is the 
" Paradise Lost" of Milton. Dante’s “ Dome Com¬ 
edy," however sublime in stylo, is destitute of tbnt 
Unity of event or action necessary to constitute a great 
work of this olass. Tha "Jerusalem Delivered" of 
Tasso is regularly ami strictly an epic, and adorned 
with all the beauties that belong to this species ot 
composition. The epio poem is of all poetical works 
the most dignified, and at the same time tho most 
difficult in execution; and hence it is that so very few 
have succeeded in the attempt to produce a really 
great epic. “To contrive a story which shall please 
and interest all readers, by being at once entertaining, 
important, and instructive; to till it with suitable inci¬ 
dents j to enliven it with a variety of charnotera, and 
of descriptions; and throughout a long work to main¬ 
tain that propriety of sentiment and tliut elevation of 
style,which the epio character requires, is unquestion¬ 
able the highest effort of poetical genius.”—(Blair’s 
Xketario.) It requires, more than any other species 
of poetry, a grave, equal, and supported dignity. The 
action, or subject, must have three properties: it 
must be one; it must he great; and it must be inter¬ 
esting. Scattered and independent facts can never 
afl’ect a reader so deeply, nor engage bis attention so 
strongly, iim a tale that is one and connected, where 
the several incidents hang upon one another, and are 
all made to conspire for the accomplishment of one end. 
Such episodes or subordinate actions as are introduced 
should l>« brought in naturally, and have sufficient 
connection with the principal subject; they ought to 
be. elegant and well-finished, and present us with 
. o^jaesw jif ai 'AvRwvui'dsind from those that go before 
or follow after. Epic vknetry hsa often been compared 
to the drama; and the ehsuntinl difference between the 
two fa, that the province! of the former is description ; 
of the latter, notion, ylio emotions which epic poetry 
exuiles are not so frequent and violent ns those pro- 
duoeti by dramatic composition, but they are more 
prolonged and more developed by actual uccnrrences; 
Mr an epic poem embraces a wider compass of time 
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smd action than is admissible in the drama. Epio 
poetry 11 it the region within which we look for every- 
thing that is sublime in description, tender in senti¬ 
ment, and bold and lively in expression;" and “ Ml 
the ubjsots which it presents ought to be either great, 
or tender, or pleasing.”—( BUiiri) 

Ericumaxsisu, cp-e-ku-ee'-un.izm, a term applied to 
the system of philosophy adopted and prbmnlgated by 
Epicurus, who lived from b.c. 337 to s.c. 370. In its 
physical system epicureanism considered the universe, 
consisting of matter and space, to be infinite and 
eternal, while the various bodies of which it is com¬ 
posed are subject to decay and change. “Nothing 
can spring from nothing, nor can anything return to 
nothing,, was one of the favourite maxims of the 
school. ‘The science of physics was, howovex, in the 
opinion of Epicurus, subordinate to that or ethics. 
According to bis authority, the great end of man is 
his own happiness, which is to be obtuined by the 
sntvjngation of his passions and the moderation of his 
desires. His followers entering farther into the spirit 
mill natural tendency of his system, resolved all hap¬ 
piness into the gratification of tho senses. The sys¬ 
tem wus consequently adopted readily by the idle, the 
luxurious, and the n<- is. At the present day epicu¬ 
reanism in its physio-t lystem is synonymous with the 
doctrine of chance, rad In its moral system with 
selfishness. 

Epidkutc, ep-e-dem'-ik (Or., from epi, upon, and 
demot, the people), in Med., is a general term applied 
to diseases which prevail among a large portion of the 
peoplo of a conntry or place for a certain time, and 
then gradually disappear. The causes assigned for 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases are very various, 
and arc by no means determined. The most generally 
unsigned causes are a peculiar state of the aintosphero 
or climate, the seasons, Ac. Defective ventilation or 
drainage, and uimholnsnms food or drink, are also 
among the causes that indnee epidemics. Most epide¬ 
mic diseases are likewise contagious, and thus, when 
onco induced, spread with great rapidity. During the 
prevalence of an epidemic, it is proper to take parti¬ 
cular euro of the health, as the best means of resisting 
ita influence. 

KrtDXRM v l Api-ikjmgbs, tp-e-der'-mtil itp-prn'-dij-ei 
(Ur. epidermis, the cuticle; Lat. appends, I hang or 
attach to), in tint., the general term for certain struc¬ 
tures, consisting of cells, variously combined, found 
upon the surface of the epidermis, or in the sub- 
epidermal tissue. They may be divided into hairs and 
glands. Tho former are tnresd-hke elongations, ex¬ 
ternally, of the epidermal cells, covered by cnticle. 
When a hair i*formed of a single cell, it is said to be 
simple; and when composed of several cells, compound. 
Hairs appear under a variety of forms: thus they may 
be undivided, branched, or forked ; star-shaped, or 
s tellale ; necklace-shaped, or moniltfom; club-shaped, 
or clovaU ; shield-like, or psltals. They sometimes 
are/ound terminating in a nook on one side pointing 
downwards, when they are said to lie uncinate; ana 
sometimes they present two or more books at their 
apex, when they are said to be gloohidiate, or barbed. 
When the divisions of a stellate hair are closely con¬ 
nected, a seals or scurf is formed. When hairs are 
composed of cells which ore short, and have their sides 
thickened by secondary deposits, so that they form 
stiffened processes, they are then called sets, or 
bristles. These, slightly modified, form prickles, which 
are defined as large hardened processes, terminating m 
a sharp point, and springing from theepidermiapor the 
bark of plants. They' are especially abundant on the 
stems of the rose and bramble. Hairs occur upon va¬ 
rious partsof plants, and, according to their abundance 
and nature, give varying appearances to them, which 
arc distinguished in practical botany by sproial names. 
The more common position of hairs is upon the leaves 
and stems; but they also occur on the parts of tho 
flower, the fruit, aud the seed. The substance called 
cowsge, or eow-itch, is the hair eovermg the legumes 
of Mucuna pruriem, while cotton is simple the hair 
covering the seeds of various species of Gossypium. 
Glands, properly so called, are ceils which secrete 'a 
peculiar matter; but with them botanists generally 
associate other superficial appendages. The sting of 
| the nettle, the little receptacles m tbe rind of the 
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orange, and the k eetariee >t the base of the eolourdT 
leaves of the buttercup end crown imperial, are fa¬ 
miliar examples of glanas. When glands ere situated 
brio# the epidermis, and surrounded hr e compact 
layer of cells, they are said to be internal. These are 
ciiinmnn in such plants as rue, mint, maijoram, and 
thyme; and it is to the presence of the eecretions 
thev cuutaiu that the plants owe their value M articles 
of denest k* economy or medicinal scents. 

Ki'M'Mrjtai. Tlssrn, in flot., the termed applied to 
the I'Mi'i’iml layer of cells in flow critic and the higher 
flonerli'ss plants This layer may commonly be readily 
sepiir.itfd ns a distinct membrane or skin, as its com¬ 
ponent cells differ in shape and in the nature of their 
contents from those cells jdsccd beneath them. This 
tn no eonsists of two parts; namely, of an inner por¬ 
tion, usually called the rpuiermie, and of an outer thin 
pellicle, to which the name cuhele is given. Carpenter, 
ami smut- other authors, make use of these terms in 
p-emsely tho reverse sense, calling the external pelli¬ 
cle the epidermis. We, following Professor Bentley, 
vriil employ the terms as generally understood. The 
epul-rinis. then, consists of one or more layers of cells, 
flrum united together by their sides so ss to form a 
membrane. These cells arc generally of a flattened 
tabular charactfir; but they vary much in their out¬ 
line Ordinarily, in European plants, the epidermis 
is lormeil of but one row of cells; but in tropical 
plums, two, three, or more rows are common. The 
upper walls of the cells are generally much thickened 
bv Wniutiirv deposits, and fliia thickening is especially 
evident in leaves of a leathery or hardened texture, 
as those of the oleander, box, and holly. The epi¬ 
dermis covers all parts of the plants upon which it is 
found that are exposed directly to the air, except the 
stigma; and it is in all cases absent from those which 
live under water. In the fungi, algn, and lichens, it 
is altogether wanting. The cuticle covers the entire 
surface of tho epidermal cells, with the exception of 
the openings called eiomuitt, and even sheathes the hairs 
and other appendages. It has no cellular structure, 
but is a porlectly homogeneous membrane. A mem¬ 
branous layer, resembling, if not actually identical 
with cuticle, is found upon the surface of plants living 
under water, and also covering the algie, lichens, and 
fiimii. The etomata, or • tomatei, to which allusion has 
been made, are orifices situated between some of the 
epidermal cells lending into the intercellular cavities 
beneath, so as to allow a free communication ‘between 
the internal tisanes and the external air. They are 
oommmilv called breathing-pore*. They vary in form 
and position in different plunts and different parts of 
the same plant; but they arc always the same in any 
particular part of a plant. The moat common form 
is oval, but they are sometimes seen round or square. 
They are oither placed singly upon the epidevmia at 
regular or irregular distances, or in clusters, with 
spaces quite free from them intervening. Tho number 
ol stomata also varies considerably In different plants 
and different parts of tho samn plant. We give the 
numbers counted in a sqaare inch upon the upper and 
under surfaces of the leaves of a few plants, to show 
the extent of this variation Mistletoe, upper surface 
2'ri, under surface 200; parony, upper surface none, 
lower surface 13,780; honse-ieek, upper surface 
10,710, lower surface 8,000; lilac, upper surface none, 
lower surface 180,000. Stomata exist more or less 
upon all flowering plants, but are absent from the 
lower orders of Qowerless plants. On floating leaves 
thev are nulv found on the upper surface. 

Knot hum. (Sr* Sits'.) 

I'.eiOKBiiis, In Bot. (See ErinxBUAt, Tissuk.) 

1'rroi.orns, ep-e-glot' tie (Or. epi, upon, and glotta, 
the tongue I, in Anat.,is the cartilageat the root of the 
tongue that falls upon the glottis, or superior opening 
of fiie larvnx. In figure, it is somewhat oval, rather 
convex above and concave below, and eovored by 
nni" in: membrane. It adheres infenorly to the in¬ 
terior part of the thyroid aartilage by a strong 
elastic ni'-mhrane. Its apex is loose, and always 
elevated upwards by its own elasticity. When the 
* back of the tongue is drawn backwards in swallowing, 
the epigloitis is put over the aperture of the larynx, 
and thus shuts up the passage from the mouth into 
the larynx. 

* mw 


Brian au, ep'-e-gr/Hn (Ot.epigrammn, an inscription), 
a term originally applied, as shown by its derivation, 
to the inscriptions on the tombs and monuments or 
the aneient Greeks. They were generally written te 
verse, and showed great simplicity of style. Usually 
they were either dedieatorv, descriptive, amatory, or 
elegiae. They were seldom Iitunoraus; and their chief 
merit eonsisted in the justness of » single thought con¬ 
veyed in harmonious language. The ancient Banana, 
in their acceptation of the term epigram, seem to ap¬ 
proach nearer to the idea of modern epigram. CatuUnn 
and Martial were amongst their most famous epi¬ 
grammatists. In modern times au epigram is consi¬ 
dered to be a short poem usually consisting of two to 
eight lines, in winch some striking or ingenious 
thought is expressed; whether it be serious or bumorottS 
is a matter of indifference. The French have always 
excelled in this kind of writing. The Germans bar* 
usually combined moral proverbs with their epigrams] 
hut those of Schiller and Goethe are generally satiriell* 
Pope, Byron, Burns, and Moore, in this country, hem 
wri tttrn epigrammatic satire with the greatest success. 
The I ol lowing lines, written by Voltaire, under a status 
of Cupid in his garden, may serve as t specimen of tha 
modem epigram ;— 

*• Qui qne tu sois, vollh ton mattre,— 

II Test, le fut, ou le doit otre." 

Whoe’er thou art, tby master see,— a 
lie is, or was, or is to be. 

EmoTNOtw. e-pij'-e-nue (Or. epi, npon ; gimg, 
female), in But., a term applied to tho stamens and 
corolla when they appear to arise from the summit of 
the ovary, in consequence of the adherence of the 
oulyx to that organ. Examples may be seen in the 
campanula, carrot, and ivy. The name Bpigytm has 
been given to a subdivision of the Calgcljlorn, and also 
to a subdivision of the Coroliyiora, from the calyx 
being more or less adherent, and the ovary conse¬ 
quently inferior. (See classification in article BorxitT.) 

Epi birrs v, rp'-e-lep-ee (Or. epilepeit, from epi, end 
lambuno , I aeize), in Med., is a form of disease which 
receives its name from the suddenness of its attack. 
It is also called the falling elokness, from the patient, 
if standing, suddenly failing to thq ground. By lbs 
ancients it was called the sacred disease, from being 
supposed to bo due to the influence of the gods or eni 
spirits. The attack is usually sudden, without my 
warning. The piitient may bn in lus ordinary health, 
engaged, perhaps, in his usual occupation, when Ml at 
once ho utters a piercing scream, and falls to (he 
ground. Immediately thereafter the face becomes 
violently distorted, the head is usually drawn to one 
side, the eyes are Set end staring, or roll wildly about, 
the colour of the skin becomes dork und livid, and the 
veins swollen and turgid; there it frothing at the 
month; the muscles of the lower jaw act violently, 
producing gnashing of teeth, and frequently the tongue 
is thereby grievously injured; the arms are sometimes 
thrown violently about, and the lower limbs may bo 
agitated in a similar manner, while the finger* with 
great power clutch at whatever comes in their way. 
The breathing is at first heavy and difficult, but attar- 
wards it becomes short, quick, and stertoricus, and is 
often accompanied with sighing and moaning. One aide 
of the body is oommonly more agitated than Mother. 
After a longer or shorter period, the convulsive move¬ 
ments gradually diminish, and the patient aecMt to 
recover a faint glimmering of consciousness; but (ha 
look which he caste around is stupid end heavy, ana 
he goes off into e lethargic sleep, from which be does 
not awake for some hours. Commonly there ie no 
conseionsness of anything that occurred 'during the 
paroxysm. On coming out of the fit, there ie generally 
headache, end always languor, and it mey be days 
before he fully recovers from the offsets of the attack. 
The duration of the paroxysm is usually from five to ten 
minutes; but sometime* several attack* follow etch 
other, and it may be protracted for several boon. This 
is a severe form of epilepsy; bot frequently it ieieaa 
severe, consisting merely of loss of oonseiouenee*, slight 
rigidity, and the convulsion of a few muscles, and last-r 
ing only for a minute or two. Occasionally death takes 
place during the paroxysm j bnt generally It i* attended 
with little danger, onion the patient may injure himself 
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by fulling in tome dangerous position. Paring the 
attack, the principal thing is to see that the patient 
do not injure himself,—especially, a piece of oork or 
other garg ought to he placed between his teeth, to 
present injury to tho tongue: the dress should be 
iooseued about the neck and chest; the head, if pos¬ 
sible, a little rained, and a free circulation of air main¬ 
tained. The return of the lit is exceedingly various in 
different individuals; several years, in some cases, in¬ 
tervening between the attacks, while iu others they 
may occur every mouth, week, or day. When neglected, 
they usually become more end more severe, or recur 
at snorter intervals. Repeated attacks of this disease, 
in general, soon produce a marked change in the mental 
and physical character of the individual. There is a 
gradual diminution of the active powers, purpose be¬ 
comes irresolute, the .spirits are depressed, and the 
memory fails; the foatures become coarae, heavy, and 
inexpressive, and the look vacant. The most frequent, 
perhapa, of the consequences of confirmed epilepsy is 
Insanity, either in the form of acute mania or mono¬ 
mania following the attacks, or of gradual imbecility. 
Without any aoute seixure. Though the ill, as wo have 
said, usually comes on suddenly, yet there is sometimes 
distinct warning of its approach. These vary in dif¬ 
ferent individuals, and may be lownesa of spirits, irri¬ 
tability, dizziness, noises in the ear, floating specks 
before the eyes. There is, however, a particular sen¬ 
sation whioh is said to be felt by some immediately 
before the attack, and which is known as the uura 
epileptic a. It is variously described as resembling a 
ourrent of air, a stream of water, or a slight com ulsive 
tremor, commencing iu one of the limbs, and proceed¬ 
ing upwards to the head, when the patient is deprived 
of all consciousness. Epilepsy is commonly divided 
into idiopathic, when it is a priinury disease, depending 
on some affection of tho brain, and sympathetic, when 
produced by an affection in some other part of the 
body, — ns the stomach, bowels, liver, circulating 
system, Ac. Among tho cuusos which give rise to 
epilepsy are external injuries done to the brain by 
blows, wounds, fractures, and the like, or internal in¬ 
juries by water in the brain, tumours, concretions, and 
polypi. Violent affections of the nervous system, 
■uaaen frights, strong mental emotions, acute pains in 
any part, worms in tho stomach or intestines, teething, 
suppression'of accustomed evacuations, Ac., are causes 
which also prodnoe epilepsy. Sometimes it is heredi- 
tary, ut other times it arises from a predisposition, 
occasioned cither by plethora or a state of debility. 
When it arises frpm hereditary predisposition, or comes 
on after the age of puberty, or when the attacks are 
frequent and oflong duration, it ib usually ditlioult to 
effect a cure; but occurring in early life, and occa¬ 
sioned by worms or any other accidental cause, it may. 
In general, be remedied with ease. Where the disease 
can he traced to any special exciting cause,—as injuries 
of the head, worms, teething, Ac., the trentmeutshould 
be first directed to its removal. Where, as is often 
tho case, a plethoric state appears to occasion the dis¬ 
ease, the patient ia to be reatru-ted to a low diet, lroquent 
purgatives are to be exhibited, and everything avoided 
that may determine the blood to the head; and to 
counteract such a tendency, occasional cupping, blis¬ 
ters, issues, Ac., may be useful. If, on the eoutrary, 
there are marks of inanition and debility, a generous 
diet, with tonic medicines and other means of strength¬ 
ening the system, will be proper. In this disease great 
eare is necessary in the matter of diet, and moderation 
m quantity and simplicity in character arc material 
points. When the appropriate remedies are judiciously 
employed, and the proper regimen strictly adhered to, 
epilepsy is often permanently cured, and the suffering 
w greatly mitigated even in those forms which do not 
admit of eure.— Jlrf. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine ; Cheyne’s C.gclopcediaqf Practical Medicine. 

Etiboqvk, ep'-c-log (Or. cpi, on or after; logoe, a 
speech), amongst the ancient Greeks, the end or Bum¬ 
ming up of a discourse. In English, the term is ap- 
plied to the short poem, or prose address, delivered in 
m theatre at the conclusion of a play. It is, and has 
-been at all limes, familiar in tone, ami, except on ex- 
•nwrdiuary occasions, is mostly written in a merry 
wn. 1 he intention of the epilogue is to create a kind 
and friendly feeling between the actor and the audi- 
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ence; and it frequently alludes to the events, faAions, 
and folliea of the day. One of the most charming epi¬ 
logues is that spoken by Rosalind, at the conclusion of 
“As You Like It":—“If it be true that good wine 
needs no bush, 'tis true that a good play needs no epi¬ 
logue : yet to good wine they use good bushes, uud 
good play* prove the belter by the help of good 
epilogues." 

Epipbtaloub, cp-e-pct'-a-lue (Or. cpi, upon; petalon, 
a petal), iu fiot., a term applied to the stamens when 
they are attached to the corolla, as in the primrose. 
This character marks tho subdivision Epipetala or 
jftpicoroUa, of the sub-class Corolli/torm. {See classi¬ 
fication iu article Botahy.) 

Epiphany, e-vf-tl-ne (Ur. epipkaneia, a manifes¬ 
tation), a church festival held on the ftth day of Janu¬ 
ary, in order to celebrate the manifestation of Christ. 
In early times this festival probably commemorated 
the nativity of tho Saviour, his manifestation in tho 
flesh, and his manifestation to tho Gentiles. Tho 
service in the Church of England baa reference to 
these three events. As a household festival, the Epi¬ 
phany is hotter known by tho name of Twelfth-night 
(being the twelfth night from the Nativity). The 
practice of choosing « " ing and queen in family mer¬ 
riments upon that t sip has been tmcod back to a 
similar custom amon. -he Romans during the Satur¬ 
nalia. 

Eeipmtors, ep-e-fe'-gue (Or. epi, upon; phago, I 
devour), in Bot., a geu. of plants belonging to the 
nat. ord. Orobanchareie. The root of E. virainiaua is 
called cancor-root, from having been formerly used os 
an application to cancers. It was the principal ingre- 
diont in a once celebrated Nortb-Auierioan nostrum, 
called Martin's cancer powder. 

KpivnrTKB. {See Air-Plants.) 

Episcopacy, e-pie'-ko-pa-ee (Qr. rpitkopoe, a bishop, 
or oierscer), is that form of church government in 
which one ordor of tho clergy is superior to another; 
ns bishops to priests and deacons. Much discussion 
has taken place on the subject ef episcopacy. Nothing 
conclusive can be gathered concerning it iu the New 
Testament; but there enn bo no doubt that it existed 
universally in the Church from the earliest historic ages 
down to the time of the Reformation, and it is mferred, 
as no change can be shown to have taken place, that 
the same constitution existed from the time of the 
apostles. Presbyterians and Independents argue, on 
the other hand, that os there is nothing definite con¬ 
cerning it iu Scripture, Christians are lelt a discretion¬ 
ary power of modelling the government of their church 
in such a manner as muy seem to them most meet; 
and that every-Christian society lias a right to make 
laws for itself, provided these laws are consistent 
with charity and peace, and with the fundamental doc¬ 
trines and principles of Christianity, “It cannot be 
proved," says Dr. Paley, “ that any form of church 
government was laid down in the Christian, as it has 
been in the Jewish scriptures, with a view of fixing n 
constitution for succeeding ages, and which consti¬ 
tution, consequently, the disciples of Christianity 
would everywhere and at all times, by the very law of 
their religion, he obliged to adopt. Certainly no com¬ 
mand of this kind was delivered l>y Christ himself; and 
if it be shown that the apostles ordained bishops and 
presbyters among their first converts, it must be re¬ 
membered that deacons also, and deaconesses, wore 
appointed by them with functions very dissimilar to 
any which obtain in the Church at present. The truth 
seems to have been that auch oifioea were at first 
erected in the Christian'Church os the good order, the 
instruction, and the exigencies of tbe society at tiiat 
time required, without any intention, at least without 
any declared design, of regulating the appointment, 
authority, or the distinction of Christian ministers 
under future circumstances.” The power vested in the 
bishops or higher clergy differs yery much among the 
different episcopal bodies. The Roman Catholic and 
tho Greek clturahes, as well as the Church of Eugland, 
are episcopalian. (See Anglo-Catholic Church, 
Roman Catholic Church, Cheek Church.) 

Episode, ep'-r-eode (Gr. epeieadoe ).—In the Greek 
drams the term eieodoe was applied to the entrance of 
the chorus upon the stage, and tbe epeieodion to that 
part of a play which lay between two choral tongs* 
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As these recitations in the early history of the Greek 
stage bad nothing to do with the choral part, the term 
tpeimaion, with its Latin derivative epuoJi ms, began 
to be applied to any incidental narrative or digression in 
a poem which the poet has connected with l he main plot, 
but whioh is not essential to it. In this light, the cata¬ 
logue of ships is considered an episode in the “ Iliad," 
and the description of the war m heaven is considered 
an episodo in “ Paradise Lost ,' .Episodes should grow 
naturally out of the snbject, and should either point out 
important consequences or develop hidden causes. 
The episode describing the destruction of Troy, in 
Virgil's '• ASneid," is nn episode of this kind. In the 
best poets, episodes nro generally tinished in the most 
careful and elaborate maimer. The “Faery Queen" 
of Spenser, and the “Orlando Furioso" of Ariosto, 
contain so many long episodes, that the poems present 
all the appearance of an inartistic compilation of un¬ 
connected legends. 

Epistle, e-pit'-l (Gr. tpietole, a message or letter), 
is a letter written from ono person to another. Tho 
Scriptural epistles are letters which were addressed 
by the inspired apostles to clmrehes or individuals. 
Of these the apostle Paul wrote fourteen, Kt. James 
one, St. Peter two, St. John three, and St. Jude one. 
Those of 88. Jaiflea, Peter, John, and Jude, are com¬ 
monly called general or Catholic epistles, as not being 
addressed to any particular church, bat to the churches 
in general. It is not without its use that we bavo tho 
doctrines of the Christian religion laid down, not by 
one apostle only but by several, so that the samo 
divine truths are presented to ns in different forms or 
through different media, and thus their manifold beau¬ 
ties and character are better displayed. In rending 
an epistle, wo onght to consider tho occasion of it, the 
circumstances of those to whom it was addressed, the 
time when it was written, its general scope and design, 
as well as tho intention of particular arguments and 
passages. By epistle in the liturgy is meant the flret 
lesson in the communion-service, arid so styled because 
it is generally taken from the sacred Epistles, though 
sometimes it is taken from tho Acts, and occasionally 
from the Prophets. Almost all the lessons now read as 
epistles in the English liturgv have been in their present 
place and used by the Church for many ages. They are 
found in all the "liturgies used before the revision in 
the reign of Edward VI. ; and they also appear in all 
the monuments of the English liturgy before the in¬ 
vasion of William the Conqueror. 

Epitaph, tp'-t-(<if (Gr. rjri, upon; taphot, a tomb), 
the inscription upon a tombstone. Among the classi¬ 
cal nations of antiquity, epitaphs were at first only 
inscribed upon the tombs of heroes and those who 
hod made themselves distinguished in their country. 
Among the Greeks, the term was also applied to those 
verses whioh were sung in memory of a deceased per- 
■ou on the day of his funeral, ot on its anniversary. 
Amongst the ftomnns, every family who consecrated 
a tomb to their relations hart the privilege of inscribing 
an epitaph upon it. Both Greek and Roman epitaphs 
were distinguished by three qualities,—brevity, simpli¬ 
city, and familiarity. The Homan tombs were gene¬ 
rally situated by the side of the public road, ana the 
epitaphs usually commenced with the words " Sta, 
viator,"—Stop, traveller. Sepulchral inscription* 
seem to havo first taken their origin in England in 
the 11th century. At that time they were always 
written in Latin. In the 13th century, most of tne 
epitaphs were written in French; but the clergy and 
religious bodies still continued to write in Latin. 
English epitaphs were not written till the middle of 
the 14th century. The modern English, French, and 
German epitaphs are more numerous and varied than 
those of any other time or nation. They exhibit every 
variety of style and sentiment, from heraldic prolixity 
and epigrammatic conceit to majestic gravity. All 
emtaphs should be characterised by brevity add truth. 
The long tediona inscriptions npon some tombs are as 
untrue as they arc ungrammatical, and would almost 
seem to substantiate the German proverb “ He lies 
like a tombstone, and is as impudent as a newspaper." 
Among the many famons epitaphs existing in England, 
mav be mentioned the well-known inscription on Sir 
ChristopherWren’s monument in St. Paul's cathedral, 
Loudon;— * 
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“ Si monumontum quacris,—eircumspice." 

If you ask for his monument,—look around. 

The following epitaph, whidi is exquisitely touching 
and simple, was written by Ben Jonson, and inscribed 
on the tomb of the countess of Pembroke •— 

“ Underneath this sable beano 
Lies the subject of ali verso; 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother. 

Heath, ere tbon const find another 
Good, and fair, and wise as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee." 
Notwithstanding the solemn circumstances with whioh 
epitaphs arc associated, they are often made the vehi¬ 
cles of pleasantry and satire. Goldsmith wrote Gift 
following upon Mr. Edward Purdou:— 

“ Here lies poor Ned Pardon, from misery freed. 
Who long was a bookseller's hack; 

He led such a damnable life in this world, 

I don't think ho'll ever come back." 

Burns wroln some very satirical epitaphs, and in 
France the aantr kind of grim humour lias frequently 
been indulged in. The epitaph upon Robespierre is aa 
follows 

“ Passant, no pleure point mnn sort; 

Si je vivais, tu serais mort." 

Dry your tears, passer by; 

If I lived, you should die. ' 

KriTHAtAMtrM, ep-e.fhiil-ai'-nle-um (Gr. tpi, on} 
lb alamos, a bridal chamber), a species of poem sung 
by tho ancient Greeks and Homans near the bridal 
chamber of a newly -married couple. Poems of this 
character were written hy Anacreon, Stesiohorua, and 
Pindar. The epithnlamium written by Catullus nn the 
occasion of the marriage of Peleua and Thetis haa 
alwavs been much admired; and that written by the 
Kughsli poet Spencer has been described aa one of the 
most gorgeous in all literature. 

Epithet, ep'-e-lhet (Gr. epitketoH, from tpi, upon, 
and tilhemi, (lay or place), is applied to an adjective 
expressing some real quality of the thing to which it 
is applied, or an attributive expressing some qualify 
ascribed to it. Epithets are often used in poetry ana 
rhetoric, not to make up any essential part of the 
dc8cripiion, but only by way of ornament. Even 
Homer has been found fault with on this head, for 
equipping every hero with an epithet, not according 
to I he exigencies of the case, bnt to suit tho measure 
of liia verse. Nothing, says Aristotle, tires the 
reader more than too great a redundancy of epithets, 
or epithets improperly applied; and yet nothing is to 
essential in poetry jh a preper use of them. Epithets 
are also sometimes applied as surnames, or as persons’ 
second appellation, and were anciently bestowed very 
freely on account of excellencies or defects, either of 
body or mind,—even kings not being exempt from 
them; as, Edward Longshanks, Richard Cceur de Id on, 
Ehzoa, ep-«-so / -4 (Gr. «/>», on;'stoo*, an'animal), a 
term applied to those parasitic animals which live 
upon the bodjtes of other animals. They may bft 
divided into two classes,—those which live on the 
surface of the skin, and those which live in the" tkJ&. 
In the ffrst class may be mentioned fleaa, lice, bugs, 
ticks, Ac.; and in the second, the itch-inseet or for- 
eopftt, the pimple-mite or Vtmndtx /oUieulomm; to¬ 
gether with other species of the Aoandm. 

Epoch, e'-rok (Lat. epochs, point of time).— Is 
Aatron., the longitude or right ascension of a planet, 
at any particular moment of time, is simply called the 
epoch of that planet, for the sake of brevity. In order 
to determine the future position of a planet in the 
heavens at any particular period, it is necessary to 
reckon from its epoch, or known longitude at a certain 
point of past time. In Chron., the term epoch is used 
synonymously with era, and signifies a certain time from 
which we begin to count a series of years. (See Eba.) 

Kpholvette. ai-proo-eft' (Fr.), m Mil., the name 
given to a contrivance by whioh the strength of gun¬ 
powder is ascertained. There are two methods of 
doing this; the first being effected by what It called 
the gnn epronvette, sod the second by the mortar 
eprouvette. The latter is by no means an accurate 
test for comparing the strength of different kinds 
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or powder, unleu the grain of *11 the aorta to be Equatob, e-kroai'-tor (I,ut. trquvt, equal), in Astron. 
tried he of the same size. A email charge is put into and (ieog., the name given to the ininginary great 
a mortar, and a suitable spherical iron shot in placed circle* that snrrouud the heavens and the earth mid* 
upon it. The charge is thin exploded, and the die- way between the poles, so that every point in them it 
tunes to which the projectile i* thrown is carefully equidistant from each polar point. Tne plane of the 
measured. The range obtained is, of course, greater terrestrial and celestial equator is at right angles to 
nr lass according to the strength of the powder. In the axis of either sphere. The equator is so called 
the gun cprouvette, a gun is attached to an iron rod at because day and night are equal itjheo the sun crosses 
Us centre of graviiy, or point at which tho gun would it at the vernal aud autumnal equinoxes in his passage 
exactly balance if placed across a horizontal bar. Tho along the ecliptic. 

upper part of the rod is fastened to a horizontal bar, Kquatohial lnsrarwaaT, t-kmil-fo'-rt-M, an astro- 
tho ends of which rest in sockets, and which forms an nomical instrument of exceedingly complicated con- 
axis, about which the whole apparatus may swing struction, fitted with a deulirmtinn-circic, an hour- 
backwards and forwards when set ill motion. From circle, and a telescope for taking observations, sue- 
the lower part of the gun, and in a continuous vertical pended in such a manner that it mar be directed at 
line with (ho bar by which it is suspended, a rod of pleasure to any point in the heavens that it may lie 
iron projects, tho point of which works in a groove cut desired to inspect. The whole instrument can be moved 
in a 'piece of wood fixed below it, in the form of the on two axes, — one of which is called the polar axis, ms 
arc of a circle, whose oentro is in the axis, about it is in the direction of the poles of i he heavens; and the 
whioh the whole machine oscillates. This groove is other, the transit or decimation axis, which carries tho 
filled with a soft substance. The gun is loaded with a declinaliou-circie, and is placed at right angles to the 
carefully-measured charge of powder, and when tired, polar axis. The best equatorial instrument tor general 
the recoil of the gun causes the point of the rod pro- purposes is one called the Portable U niversal Equa- 
jeating from the under part to describe a line on the torial, made by Troughton. It is fixed on a stand, 
•oft substance in the groove, tho measurement of which can bo broug'' to a proper leiei by means of 
whioh determines the strength of the powder. Some- screws and spirit-lc ■ attached to its base. At the 
times a brass quadrant is fixed to the upper part of the top of the stand, a nrizontal axis is placed, moving 
rod by whioh the gun is suspended, on which the in sockets in the ends of the uprights that rise per- 
extent of the recoil is marked by an index. pendicniariy from its lmse. The polar axis is fixed to 

Kvsom Salts, up'-ziiwt.inClhem.,sulphate of magnesia the cross axis, and at right angles to it. This may be 
is known in commerce as Kpsoin salts, a mime derived set in its proper position by a latitude-circle attached 
from the oiroiimstanco of its being lnrgctv contained to the cross axis, and moving in a plane parallel to 
is the springs in the neighbourhood of lipsom. that in winch the polar axis moves. A tube, or inner 

Equatri!*, (Lat. irqiwre, to make even or axis, revolves within the tube which forms the«pnlar 

equal).—-In Astron., tlw rate of motion of tho heavenly avis, having an hour-circle attached to its lower ex¬ 
bodies revolving in eliiptio orbits is variable, and they treuuty, winch ia regulated by it tangent-screw placed 
ore, from different causes, sometimes in advance of, at ilio opposite end. Tho rest of the instrument is 
and sometime* behind, the position in winch thev would attached to a plate fixed to the top of this inner t ube, 
be if they travelled at a uniform rate of motion. In and revolving with it. Upright pieces rise from cither 
calculating the position of a heavenly body from auv end of the plate, with sockets to carry the transit-axis, 
epoch, a small amount, by way of correction, must at one extremity of which a dcclitmtion-circle is fixed, 
eonsoqnnntly lie added to or taken from its longitude and at the other a telescope. From the construction 
at the time required, as it would bo if it moved ut a of the instrument, it will lie seen that the plate 
uniform rate; and this correction, in Astron., is fixed to the upper part of the inner tuhe or the 
termed au equation. There urn various equations polar axis, and tho honr-oirclc at its other extremity, 
required in astronomical calculations of the longitude move in plnnes parallel to that of tho equator when 
of neareiily bodies at given periods, nrmmg from the the polar mis hits been properly adjusted. The 
attraction exercised on tho planets by the sun, and method of u*ing this instrument, and the principles 
that whioh they exercise on one another and their on which it is miidc, will be hotter understood by 
satellites. Tho moon's annual equation, the Equation an inspection of the instrument itself, or a drawing 
of time, and the equation or precession of the eqm- of it on a large seale.— lief. Rees's Cyclopedia; Eng- 
noxes, will be noticed elsewhere, (See Bum, Mouir, hih Cyclopedia ,—Arts and Seiences.' 

Pnscxserotr.) Eqi’KUBT, ek'-ve-re (Tint, cqtme, a horse ; Fr. ienyer, 

EqCATtoir, AtrjftTAL.—The notion of the snn upon a squire), an officer of state who holds office in her 
•the moon, by its moon influence, during many succes- Majesty’s household or in the household of princes of 
Oivo revolutions of both bodies, tends to increase per- the royal family. An equerry is always in attendance 
monentty the moon's distance and periodic time. This on the Queen on state occasions, and when she ndee 
general average is not established without a series of or drives. The equerries are officers tinder the master 
subordinate fluctuations. In the lunar theory some of the horse, and the senior among them is designated 
of these are very sensible to observation. The most chief eqnerTy and clerk-marshal. His salary is £1,000 
oonspiooous is that termed the moon’s annual equation, per annum. There are, besides, four equerries in ordie 
It is so called because it oonsists in an alternate in- nanr, whose duties are to accompany the Queen when 
entane and decrease in her longitude," corresponding on horseback. Their duties fall in rotation, 
with tho earth’s situation in its annual orbit,—namely, Kqi'xaTHlAtr G-txtxs, t-kwa’-lrt-An ( Let. equal, a 
to its angular distance from tho perihelion; and there- horse), among the ancient Romans, were sport* in 
fore hsviug a year instead of a month, or aliquot port which horse.racing was the principal amusement, 
of a month, for its period. They were divided into six classes, - the prodrome or 

Equations, a term applod in Algebra to those pro- plain borne-race, the ohariot-rnoe, the decursory race 
positions which assert the oquaWy of two quantities, about funeral piles, the ludi (evirates, and the lujivep- 
The sign = placed between at two quantifies signifies tuncle*. 

that they are equal. Thus fie + 10 = 85, is an equation EQUXBTBXIKTSV. (Sri HobSEWANSHTP.) 
expressing the equality of the quantities fi» + 10 and EquiurrmiAif Statues. {See Statpxs.) 

2B. A simple equation is that whioh contains only tho Equmxt, i-kwi'-de, an order established for the re- 
first power of the unknown quantity or quantities, oeption of the horse and its allies. Their most striking 
Purs equations of the Higher degrees are thoee which character consists in the structure of the feet, which 
contain the square or anv higher power of the unknown are composed of but a single linger or toe terminating 
quantity, and are divided into two classes,—pare and each extremity, and encased in a horny sheath or shoe, 
q/f reltd. A pure equation is that in which only one Besides this well-developed toe, however, the Equidm 
^n >W< , r j t’ 1 *,no-known quantity is involved, mid an possess on each aide of the metacarnus wjd metatarsus 
aoncted equation is that in which different powers of two small rudimentary processes, winch *epresent two 
the unknown quantity are involved. Thus, «xd = b is i lateral toes. The structure of theleg I mve sis much the 
a pure equation, and bx =-: e is an affected eqna- same aa in the generality of msmmHtia, except that 
“i*'. An affected quadratic equation is that which the humerus and femur are comparatively short, and 
22* st,uar * ?I lb* tn.’toown quantity and also the bones of the fore-arm and shank, whioh are much 
fiM unknown quantity xtoelt. longer, are partisll* ankylosed together, to that no 
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rotatory notion of them bones can take plaM. The 
bone* of the carpus and tarsus are largo and (olid, aad 
MMmbl* the bones of the other mammalia in their 
general arrangement. Beyond theee we And a (ingle 
elongated metataraal bone, the representative of ute 
unddle toe. Thia ia completed by three phalanges, of 
which the last beam the (ingle horny boot. Dr. Gray 
thus defines tho family of the Kquiclm“ Thia family 
(whiob ia distinguished from all other animals by its 
undivided hoof, formed of tho two anterior toea sol¬ 
dered together, its simple stomeoh end it.s female 
haring the teats placed on the ptibra) may be divided 
into two very distinct types of form,—the one the 
owes and the xvbros, whiob are always more or lose 
handed with blackish brown, and have alwaya a dis¬ 
tinct dorsal line, the tail only bristly at tba end, and 
have warts only on the arms, and none on tbo bind 
legs; and the true horses, which are not banded, have 
no dorsal line, are famished with warts on their arms 
and legs, and have long hair on tho tail from its inser¬ 
tion to its extremity.” The ahull of the Kquidie ia of 
an elongated form, the jaws being well developed, the 
lower one especially being of great strength and 
power. Both jaws are provided with six incisor teeth; 
smell canines arc also present in both jaws in the 
males, but in the females these teeth are usually rudi¬ 
mentary or quite deficient. The molars are six on 
each side in each jaw: their worn surface is fist, and 
exhibits a complicated pattern of enamel, generally of 
a lunate form. Between tho molars and incisors there 
is a considerable space, said in this Bpaoe is fitted the 
bit by which tho animal is guided. The hair with 
which tho skin is clothed is short on the general sur- 
faco«bat attaining a considerable length on the ridge 
of the neck and on the tail. Tho eye is ral her large 
and full, and the externul ears elonguted, upright, and 
pointed. Tho most important species belonging to 
this family is, without doubt, tho horBO (liquus co- 
ballus). (Set Uobhb.) 

HqUiLATBRSL, e-lcKc-hU'-e-rU (Lnt. trquut, equal; 
lateralis, side), having nil tho sides equal; as an equi¬ 
lateral triangle. All the regular polygons are equi¬ 
lateral. 

Kqt r iLiHKiL'H t e-lcme-W-rt'um (Lat. aquut, equal; 
libra, balance), in Statics, is a state of rest produced 
by the mutual counteraction of several forces. Two 
equal forces, acting in contrary direction, for example, 
destroy one another, end produce equilibrium ; as when 
the twoende of a lever or balance, charged with equal 
weights, maintain a level position. (Sea Mkciiamics, 
Statics.) 

Equiunucu or Aacnts.—This is a subject which 
it treated in that part of mathematical science called 
Statics. Ia this the conditions are considered in winch 
any body, or number of bodies, will remain in a state of 
rest under tho influence of forces that act in opposite 
directions, and mutually counteract each other. It 
is evident that the conditions of equilibrium can be 
considered in theory only, as the slightest possible 
addition to either of the counteracting forces would 
immediately give it a preponderating influence, and 
,deetroy the state of balance. In investigating the equili¬ 
brium of arches, we must imagine the surfaces of the 
ybussoirs to be perfectly smooth, and friction must he 
altogether disregarded, sp that each atone may be 
considered to be sustained by the pressure of those on 
either side of it, acting, under these conditions, in di¬ 
rections perpendicular to their surfaces. The theory 
on which the equilibrium of arohes depends is briefly 
this, that the weights of the voussoira of which it is com¬ 
posed must he in the same proportion to each other as 
the sections of tbs ohoTd of the arch, which are made by 
producing the fines which re present the junctures of the 
aides of the voussoirs to tho centre from which the line 
of intrsdos is described, supposing the arch to be a 
segmental arch. It is also necessary that the perpen¬ 
dicular passing through the oentre of gravity of any 
part of the arch should pass through a parallelogram 
formed by lines drawn perpendicular to the side# of 
tbo part in question from their extremities. In such 
an arch the voussoirsat the crown would be the least 
in depth, and eaoh successive vouasoir, from the orown 
towards the piers, would iDuresse in thiokness, so that 
the fine of the extradee would not be described from 
the sum oentre ss that Iran which the line of intrsdoa 
7^1 



has been drsoribod. The slightest alteration of the 
weight of any of the voussoirs of such an arch us this, 
in which the stones that compose it are suppoeed to be 
supported without friction, would cause it to be over¬ 
turned 1 but when friction ie taken into aooount, it is 
plain that an aruh, which would remain in equilibrium 
under the conditions above stated, if they oould exist 
I in practice, would then be capable of sustaining a meat 
|amount of superincumbent pressure; end, indeed, 
pressure on the arch tends to make it stronger, by 
increasing the friction by which the pressure on it M 
resisted. The theory or the equilibrium of domes is 
somewhat similar to that of the equilibrium of arches, 
if we consider the dome to consist of a series of erectly 
equal anti opposite slices, that are formed by planes 
passing perpendicularly through the axis at a small 
! angle to cacti other, and which support each other at 
| the crown, being, in foot, a number of balanced arches, 

! each of which would preserve its equilibrium, if it were 
left standing alone. But in the dome equilibrium Will 
be maintained, and the structure will he stronger, if 
the weight of the upper part of each of such a series of 
contiguous balanced arctics be greater than that which 
would be required to preserve equilibrium in ebalanofd 
arch of similar form standing alone; because tvesy 
stone in each circular and horizontal course, or each of 
tbo whole series of the opposite parte of the balanced 
arches, exerts a lateral pressure on those on either 
side of it, and their tendency to fail inwards looks the 
1 whole structure tightly together. To insure the equi¬ 
librium of an aroh, friction bciqg disregarded, it is 
therefore necessary to bring the weight of tba veiMsoim 
composing the crown up to a certain Unfit, which must 
not tie increased or diminished in any way; but in the 
dome, equilibrium will bo maintained, for the seasons 
abovo stated, when the weight of the upper portion of 
each of the series or arches of which it may he suppoeed 
to be composed exceeds this limit.— Ktf. UoDison’s 
Mr< hanicul 1’hilotnphy ; English L'folopa/Uul ,— Arts gad 
Sciences. 

J'lqriNOCTML, e-km-nok'-shJU (Lat. (tqaus, equalj 
1 hojt, night).—Tnc celestial equator it sometimes called 
by this panic, becau«o day und night are of equal 
length all over tbo world when the sun crosses the 
equator. 

liQtiuroxns, ri'aee-vnks-M, the points in which the 
great circles known as the ealiidia and equator out 
each other. They are distinguished as the vernal and 
autumnal equinox. The eini is »t tho former on the 
21»t of March, when lie enters the first point of A rise | 
and nt the latter on the 22nd of SenUunbcr, when be 
enters the first point of Libra. In the southern kemfe 
sphere, the namea of the equinoxes an transposed; 
the vernal equine * to those who are north of the 
equator becoming the autumnal equinox to those in 
eonutrios lying to the south of it; sod thsautumnal, 
the vernal equinox. 

KqcivxOS, ek'-wie-paij (Yr.iquiprr), a term applied 
in general language to tne carnage, home, and livesiee 
of a gentleman when abroad. The word is also applied 
to this furniture of an army or body of troops. In 
this sense it includes arms, artillery, utensils, provi¬ 
sions, ke. Catanp equipage includes teats and ikittm 
necessary for accommodation in camp; while field 
equipage oonsists of arms, artillery, waggons, tumbril#, 
bus. In mariue affairs, the word equipage is S|q>iied to 
the crew of a ship, together with all her tornitore, 
masts, sails, ammunition, and general ston's. 

KqcitxTxCXX, ek-we-ts -tai'-ses (Let. squat, a horsoq 
seta, a hair, or bristle), in Bot,, the Uorvstsil firm,, a 
net. ord. of Acotylsdonts, aub.class Aenytnm ; con¬ 
sisting of herbaceous plants, with striated, hollow, 
jointed, simple or verticiDately-bmoehed, aerial, sili- 
cions stems, arising from slender creeping rntsomra, or 
underground stems. The joints are surrounded by 
membranous toothed sheaths, which are regarded as 
modified leaves; bnt, in general, the plants of the order 
are considered leafless. When branched, thebranohea 
arise in a wborled manner from beneath the axils of 
the teeth of the sheaths, gad correspoad ia number 
with them. These plants an found in marshy or watery 
places in most parts of the world. Therein but one 
genus, Equitsiuw, which includes about tea species, 
the greater number of which are rmltgcuons, Tbo 
rhicemes contain numb starchy matter ia the winter 
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months, which might be need m food in cue of need. 
The rnlex, or flint, contained in the tissue of the rough 
horsetail, Equieetum hyemSle, renders it a useful plant. 
Its stems are largely imported from Holland-under 
the name of Dutch rushes, and employed by cabinet¬ 
makers, whitesmiths, and ivory-turners for smoothing 
the surface of tboir work. 

EQUl9ETlTPS,«k-0«-ts><t'-fa* (Lat. equieetum, theplant 
horsetail), in Geol., the name given to fossil plants 
which resemble the eqnisetum of our pools and marshes. 
They are found in all forraatiom, from the Devonian 
upwards, and have jointed stems, surronndod by 
closely-fitting cylindrical shcatbs, which ure regularly 
toothed, and which leave their impress on the stems. 
They may be distinguished from the Catamite*, for 
which they are apt to be mistaken, by their stems not 
being channelled throughout. 

EQVISBTVK. (See EttUISETAOBJS.) 

Eqoitbs, ek'-ve-teez (Lat. plur. of equet, a knigbt, a 
horseman).—The cquites, or knights, were a large and 
important body in ancient Rome, originally founded by 
Romulus, who divided his people into three tribes, ana 
selected a hundred from each to serve on horseback as 
his body-guard. Their numbers were increased by 
succeeding kings, and at last they became an order in 
the state, known as the equestrian order, in which any 
one could be enrolled who was possessed of the requi¬ 
site amount of property. They ranked next, to the 
senators, and occupied seats in public places of amuse¬ 
ment that were especially set apart for them. They 
were distinguished by wearing a gold ring, and n bor¬ 
der on their vestments a little narrower than that worn 


Commanded by an otneer ot high rank, who was styled 
magitter eqttuum, or master of the horse. Some idea 
may be formed of the number of the equitea from flip 
Story told by Roman historians, that Iinunibai sent to 
Carthage three bushels or moasurea (tret motlio*) of 

£ >ld rings taken from the fingers of tho knights that 
y dead ou the Held after the battle of Cnnnie, 
fought Ang. 2, 216 n.o., in which 40,000 Romans 
perished. 

Eqtwnr, ek'-iee-tc (Lat. tequifa*), in a moral and 
general sense, is that which, m human transactions, is 
founded in natural justioo, in honesty and right ,—rr 
eequo »t bono. "Equity, in its true and general meaning,” 
says Ulacbstone, "is the soul and spirit of all law; posi¬ 
tive law is constructed, and rational law is made by it. 
In this, equity is synonymous with justice; in that, to 
the true and Bound interpretation of the rule.” It is 
applied to cases to which tho law, on account of its 
generality, does not exactly apply, hut which must be 
determined by the sound judgment of the proper 
interpreter. In this sense, equity most have a place 
in every rational system of jurisprudence, if not in 
name, at least in substance; for it is impossible that 
any code, liowover minute and particular, should em- 
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rules will not apply without injustice, or to yrhioh they 
cannot be applied at all: and it is the office of a judge 
to consider whether tne antecedent rule does, or 
ought, to apply to a given ease. Hence arise a variety 
of rules in the interpretation of laws, according to 
their nature and operation, whether they are remedial 
or penal, or restrictive of general right, or in advance¬ 
ment of puhlio justioo. In the law of England, how¬ 
ever, equity has a different and more restricted mean¬ 
ing. Remedies for the redress of wrongs, or for the 
enforcement of rights, are distinguished into two 
dassee,—those which ore administered in court* of 
lew, and those which are administered in court* qf 
tquitg. The rights secured by the former are called 
legal; those by the latter, equitable. The former are 
rights and remedies at oommon law; the latter, rights 
and remedies in equity. Much — ! 
d reeardinc the d 
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stated that a court of equity is not bound by rules or 
precedents, but acts from thB opinion of the judge; 
and that the province of equity, as distinguished from 
law, is to determine according to the spirit of the rale, 
and not according to the strictness or the letter. In 
the early history of equity jurisprudence, there might 
have been much to give colour to these views ; but in 
tbe present day, courts of equity hot upon principles 
as fixed and certain as those on which courts of law 
proceed. Hew cases'may, and indeed do, arise ; but 
they are decided upon tbeso ascertained rulea and 
principles, whatever may be the opinion of tbe judge 
as to what may be just or reasonable in the particular 
case before him. Equity, then, is a branchof jurispru¬ 
dence which aims at supplementing the defects of com¬ 
mon law, by extending relief to those rights' of property 
which the strict law does not recognise, and by givihg 
more ample and distributive redress than the ordi¬ 
nary tribunals afford. It by no means either controls, 
mitigates, or supersedes the common law, and does 
not assume any power to subvert its doctrines. Courts 
of common law proceed by certain prescribed forms, 
and give a general judgment for or against the defen¬ 
dant ; bat there aro many cases in which a simple 
judgment for either *ty, without qualifications and 
conditions and part.it .. ,r arrangements, would not do 
entire justice to either. Somo modification of the 
rights of parties may be required, some restraints 
on the one side or the other, or some peculiar adjust¬ 
ments, either present or future, temporary or per¬ 
petual. To meet these objects, the courts of law in 
this country have no provisions; they can only adjudi¬ 
cate by a simple judgment between the parties. 
Courts of equity, however, are not confined or limited 
in thnr modes of relief by such narrow regulations, 
but grant redress to ull parties where they hnve rights, 
exiequo el bono, and modify and fashion'that redress 
according to circumstances. Courts of equity, too, 
bring before them all the parties interested in tbe 
subject-matter of the suit, and adjust the rights of all, 
however numerous ; whereas courts of law must limit 
their inquiries to tho contending parties. The most 
general description of a court of equity, as given by 
Mr. Justice Story, in tho “ Encyclopaedia Americana," 
is “ that it has jurisdiction in cases where a plain, 
adequate, and complete remedy cannot bo bad at law; 
that is, in tho comnimt-law courts. The remedy must 
be plain; for if it be doubtful and obscure at law, 
eqmty will assert a jurisdiction. So it must be ade¬ 
quate at law; for ir it fall short of what the party is 
entitled to, that founds a jurisdiction in equity. And 
it must be complete ; that is, it must attain its full end 
nt law; it must reach tho whole mischief, and secure 
tho whole right of the party, now and for the future; 
otherwise equity will interpose and give relief.” The 
jurisdiction of a court of equity is sometimes con¬ 
current with that of oommon taw, and sometimes it is 
exclusive. It exercises concurrent jurisdiction in 
cases where the rights are purely of a legal nature, but 
wbere other and more efficient aid is required than a 
court of law can afford, to meet the difficulties of the 
case and insure full redress. In some of these caseB, 
courts of law formerly refused all redress, but wfil 
now grant it. The jurisdiction, however, having been 
once justly acquired by the courts of equity, at a time 
when there was no such redress at law, it is not now 
relinquished.* The most common exercise of concurrent 
jurisdiction is in cases qf accident, account, dower, 
fraud, mistake, partnership, and partition. The remedy 
here is often more complete ana effectual than it can 
be at law; and in many cases falling under these heads, 
and especially in some eaaea of frabd, mistake, ana 




two branches of jurisprudence. Some hare represented 
*»em as two opposing and hostile powers, continually 
«t warfare with each other, and striving to encroach 
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and perfect a manner. A court of equity is also 
assistant to the jurisdiction of courts of law in many 
oases where the latter have no Hke authority. It will 
remove legal impediments to the fair decision of a 
question depending at law. It will prevent a party 
from improperly setting up at atrial some title or claim 
which would be inequitable. It will compel him to dis¬ 
cover, on his own oath, foots whiok he knows are mate¬ 
rial to the right of the other party, but which a court of 
law cannot compel him to discover. It will perpetuate 
the testimony of witnesses to rights and titles which are 
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in danger of being loit before the natter can be tried. 
It will provide for the safety of property in dispute, 
pending litigation. It will counteract and control, 
or sot 'aside, fraudulent judgments, by restraining the 
parties from insisting upon them. A court of equity 
exercises exclusive jurisdiction in all cases of merely 
equitable rights; that is, such rights as are not recog¬ 
nised in courts of jaw. Most cases of trnst and confi¬ 
de tioe fall under this bead. Its exclusive jurisdiction is 
also extensively exercised in granting special relief be¬ 
yond the reach of the common law. It wiU grant injunc¬ 
tions to prevent waste or irreparable injury, to securo 
a settled right, to prevent vexutious litigations, or to 
compel the restitution of title-deeds. It will appoint 
receivers of property where it is in danger of misappli¬ 
cation; will compel the surrender of securities im¬ 
properly obtained; prohibit a party from leaving the 
country in order to avoid a suit; will restrain any unduo 
exercise of a legal right against conscience and equity, 
and decree a specific performance of contracts respect¬ 
ing real estates. It will in many cases supply the 
imperfect execution of instruments, and reform or 
biter them according to the real intention of the par¬ 
ties; will grant relief in cases of lost deeds or securi¬ 
ties; and, in all cases m which its interference is 
asked, its general rule is, thst ho who ssks equity must 
do equity. Whether it would be best to administer 
the whole of remedial justice in one court or class of 
courts, without any separation or distinction of suits, 
or of the forms or modes of proceeding, is a question 
upon which much difference of opinion exists. Lord 
Bacon has given it as his decided opinion, that the 
separation of common law and equity was wiso aud 
convenient. “ All nations,” he Bays, “ have equity; 
but some havo law and equity mixed in the same court, 
which iB worse; and some have it distinguished in 
several courts, which is bettor.” Lord, Hordwicke 
was of the same opinion ; and, indoed, it is the general 
Opinion in those countries, as England and the United 
States of America, where the two exist separately. 
“There is nothing,” says Mr. Justico Story, “ incon¬ 
gruous, much less absurd, in separating different por¬ 
tions of municipal jurisprudence from each other in 
the administration of justice, or in denying to one court 
the power to dSposo of all the merit b of a case when 
its forms of proceeding are ill adapted to afford com¬ 
plete relief, and giving jurisdiction of the Borne cause 
to another court better adapted to do entire justice by 
its larger and more expansive authority." It is most 
probable that its suitability depends upon the habits, 
circumstances, and institutions of each particular na¬ 
tion, and that while it might bo well adapted lor one 
country or one age, it might be unsuitable for another. 
A suit is usually commenced in the courts of equity or 
chancery by presenting a petition to the lord chan¬ 
cellor, containing a atatemeut of the plaintiffs ease, 
and praying for redress. Frequently allegations are 
made in a bill, of which the plaintiff is uncertain, or 
which arc merely conjectural, in order to elicit from 
the defendant a full discovery of the truth. Formerly, 
a writ of subpirna waa issued, commanding the de¬ 
fendant to appeur and answer the allegations of the 
bill within a certain time; but now,' in place of the 
aubpaua, a printed bill is served, which has the same 
effect as the service of a writ of subpoena. If upon the 
face of the bill any cause ba apparent why the redress 
should not be granted, the defendant may demur, or 
put in a demurrer; and if suoh cause exist, and yet not 
apparent upon the bill, be may put in a plea stating 
auch matter, and demanding judgment of the court, as 
in a demurrer. In either case, the subject is at once 
token up and argued before the court, and, if allowed, 
the suit, or so much of it as is affected bv tho plea or 
demurrer, falls to the ground; bnt usually, on cause 
shown, the court will allow the plaintiff to amend his 
bilL If tbe defendant can neither demur nor put in a 
plea, and cannot disclaim, then he must answer, upon 
oath, the interrogatories in tbe bill, according to tbe 
beat of his knowledge and belief. If the enewer is 
Moment and tbe bill does not require amendment, 
iaeue is joined in the cause, witnesses art examined, 
the evidence is dosed, and the cause set down for 
t. e er ; " g , and heard in its torn. In some cates, the 
decree made on the hearing decides all tbe questions 
to the cause; in other oases, pre li mi n ary accounts, 
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inquiries, and directions, are adjourned to chambers ; 
ana when these are answered, tee cense comes on tor 
hearing on farther consideration, end the points to 
issue are disposed of. The court decides upon *«@ 
proofs, arguments, end merits brought before it without 
tho assistance of a jury; yet* if a serious doubt be 
entertained as to a question to fact, the court may 
direct an issue upon it to be tried by a judge and jury 
at common law, and may now itself impanel a jury to 
award damages to an injured party, either in addition 
to, or iu substitution tor, an liiiunolion or specific per* 
formanco, pursuant to 21 & 23 Viot. c. 27. The judges 
of the equity oourts are tho lord chancellor, the master 
of tho KoUs, tho two lords justices of the Court of 
Appeal iu Chancery, and the three vice-chancellors. 
The ordinary business is transacted by the muter of 
the Ilolls and the three vice-chancellors. 

FquiVAVxwTS. (See Atouio tfonnxaa.1 

Kuuuietm, e-kyu-ul'-e-tu (Lat., the little horse), 
one of the old Oreek constellations made by Ptolemy, 
and situated between Aquila and Capricornus. Its 
brightest stars are of tho fourth magnitude only. 
There is another constellation, named by Lacaillfj 
Ki/uuleua piefori* , tho easel, or painter’s horse, which 
is situated near tho constellation Argo. 

Bax, e'-rii (Lat. aira), tbe name given to s point ox 
time that is marked by some remarkable occurrence, 
and from which it has been consequently determined to 
count tlie scries of succeeding years. Various eras 
havo been chosen by different nations, but fixed, in* 
deed, in an arbitrary manner, from whioh they have 
reckoned tho principal events occurring in their his¬ 
tory iu chronological order, Tho most important of 
these is tho Christian era, which was invented by a 
monk, Dionysius Kxiguus, in tbe year 532 A.A. The 
first year of this era was supposed to bethe year in 
which our Sav iour was born; but this supposition has 
been found to bo iucorrcot, u tlie birth of Christ is 
now allowed to have taken place four years previously. 
From this era tho majority of the Christian nations of 
tlie world reckon events both backwards and forwards; 
any event which happened before this date being 
spoken of us tak ing place in tho year —-- before Christ, 
or n.c., and any which has happened since, as occur¬ 
ring in the year —— of our Lord, or A.n. In the 
system of chronology generally adopted, the date of 
the creation of tho world is fixed at 4004 B.O.; but 
tins is uncertain, and many different data* have 
been assigned to this event: thus, according to tha 
Spptuagmt, it took place in tbe year 63/2 b.O. j 
according to the Julian poriod, 4710 s.o.j and so* 
cording to tho mode of reckoning used, by tho 
Jews, 3701 n.c. Tho other principal eras from whioh 
events have been i ckowd by tbe Greeks, Itomani, 
Hindoos, and Mahometans, aro aa follows i—Tha 
(i reeks reckoned by Olymjpisds, or periods of four 
years each, the first year of the first Olympiad coin¬ 
ciding with the year 770 n.c. The Homans reckoned 
from the building of the oily Borne, which took place 
753 n.c., in tho fourth year of tbe sixth Olympiad. 
The principal II iudoo eras aro those of tho Cali Yuga 
aud Viorumaditju, which correspond with tbe yean 
3102 and 5U n.c. Thu Mobsmeddan era, called tha 
llegira, date* from tho flight of Mahomet from Mecca, 
which took place 022 a.d. The rules by which tha 
year of tbe Christian era may be found that eorro- 
spends with a given year of any other particular era, 
and vice vend, will, be found in tlie notice riven of 
each important era under its own heading. (See CAM 
Yvga, usgxha, Olympiad, Vauoviajt Eba, Ac.) 

Erabtia.msm, e-rit'-le-dn-h M, a religious tbeoty, 
first propounded by Erastus, a German divine of tha 
16th century. His proper name waa Liebler, or Lie- 
her, which, according to the fashion of the day, ha 
ohanged to the Greek equivalent Erast us, • beloved.* 
According to his theory, tbe pastoral office waa onto 
persuasive, like that of a professor of sciences over hfa 
pupils, without any power annexed. Tbe Lord’s Sup¬ 
per, like other ordinances of the Gospel, was, he de¬ 
clared, to be free and open to all: the minister might 
dissuade any one from joining, bnt might not refuse. 
Erastiamstn referred the punishment of till offences to 
the civil magistrate. Tho theory mat far a time pro¬ 
minent to Eughmd, and fieldeu, Lighffoot, Coleman, 
and Whitdooke, belonged to the Eraniaa party. 
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Enure*, H-'-be-um, in Cheat., an exceedingly rare 
metal, found with yttrium and terbium in gsdulinite. 
The oxide erhia ie aimilar in ita characteristics to 
alumina. It lute a dark yellow colour, bat form* 

colourless aolte. 

Exxcnvtixvic, orERlcnTnaruv, e-rek-fhe’-um, one of 
the moat important temples of ancient Athens, which 
Ptood on the north eide of the eummit of the Acropolis. 
'Hie temple that originally occupied the Bite was built 
hy Ereehthcue, who reigned over Attioa in the latter 
part of the 14th century B.c. It was designed for the 
reception of tho image of Minerva, carved out of the 
trunk of an olive-tree, which was always a special 
object of veneration to the Athenians. Ereelil hens 
woe buried in the temple; from which circumstance 
the name of Erechtbouiu was afterwards given lo that 
which was built on the same site about. UK)—3!>5 n.c... 
the ruina of which may stdl be aeon. The entire build¬ 
ing forms a group of three temples,—the Krechthcum 
properly so called, the temple of Miurrva Kolias, and 
the I’androsiuni. The Erecblheum occupied the 
largest space, and is supposed to have been built 
first of all. It is in the form of a parallelogram, 
about 73 foot long und 37 feet wide. The por¬ 
tico before the prolhyriun looks towards the cast, 
and was vary shallow, if a wall existed between thii 
and the protkyrium, ns supposed by Hluurt. The 
entablature and pediment of the portico wae sup¬ 
ported on six massive but elegant Ionic columns, en- 
riohed with carving, and about 274 fret m beigiit. The 
temple of Mtuerva Bobus was attached to the north 
side of the Ereohthcum, at the western end, anil stood 
on a tower level, H was nothing more than an open 
portion, 33 feet wide and ill feet ia depth, the roof 
being supported by six columns, (our in front and 
one on either side, 25 feet in height. It looked to¬ 
wards the north, and was probably nothing more than 
ft side portico added to tho Erechthoum at some time 
subsequent to its erection. The 1‘aiidromnm was at¬ 
tached to the western end of the south wall, and wae 


built at a much later (lute than the other parts of the 


Pandrosium, or alia of the temple, was lormod out 
of the lower or western end of this Krechthcum, a por¬ 
tion about twelve lent in width being separated from 
It for that purpose by a party wall. The portico of 
the Pandrosium is.abont 18 feet wide and 12 lcct deep. 
—Jiff. Fergusaon’s Itiindhaak of Architecture ; Stuart's 
Athene ; Inwood's T.reehtheion. 

Ksntroocsrs, e-re.mo-lttw'-zii (Or. erema, slow; 
Jcaurit, burning), in Clicm., a term applied by Liebig 
to tho slow decay of moist organic bodies l>y the 
absorption of oxygen without tho production of heat. 
The slow decay of wood, under the combined inllnence 
of sir and moisture, is an inatauco of this aotion. 

Esaor of Era. (See Sbcalb.) 

Ebicackx, •-ri-kai'-ee-e (Lat. erica, heath), in Bot., 
the Heath lam., a nat. ord.of dicotyledonous plants in 
the tub-class CoroUijtoree, consisting of 42 genera and 
about 850 species. They are Tory abundant at the 
Cane of Good Hope, end are more or less generally 
diffused throughout Europe, North and South America, 
and Asia. The following details civs the geueral 
character of the orderShrubby plants. Leaves en¬ 
tire, opposite, or whorled, exstipAlale. Calyx *—3- 
deft, inferior, persistent. Corolla hypogynoua, mono- 
petnlona, -1—6-ole ft; mstivation imbricated. Stamens 
hTpogyhous, os many, or twice as many, as the divi¬ 
sion* of the corolla; anthers 2-celled, opening by a 
pore, appendiculnte. Ovary many-oellcd, with nu¬ 
merous ovules, surrounded by a diso or scales j style 1. 
Fruit oapautor, rarely baocate; placenta axde. Seeds 
numerous, small, anatropous; embryo iu tho axis of 
flashy albumen. By Lindley, the order has been 
divided into two sub-orders, — Erieete, in which the 
fruit is looulieidat, or rarelv septicidul, or berried, 
and the buds naked ) Bhododendrea, in which the fruit 
is oapaeiar, septic id al, and tha buds scaly, resembling 
oones. Many of the Erieactm, particularly apeaies of 
tho genera Erin, Ehodadondrou. XalrnLn and AtaUa 


met> largely cultwated in this country on account or 
|hb beauty of thsir flowers. The three latter genera 
are commonly eailed American plants by florists j but I 
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they are not confined to America, as the name would 
imply. Medicinally, the plant# of this order an 
chiefly remarkable for astringent properties. Borne, 
however, are narcotic, and a fow even poisonous. The 
fruits of many are edible. 

Ebidamds, e-rtd'-Anue, a constellation formed and 
named by Aratus after the river Eridanue. It stretches 
along the heavens from Pbeenix to Orion, in the shape 
of a winding river; it has one star of the first magni¬ 
tude, and many of the third and fourth. 

Knioc avlagb At, er-e-o-kmc-Iai'-te-e (Gr. trim, wool; 
kaulon, a stem), in Bot., tho Eriooaulon, or Pipo-wort 
fain., a nat. ord. of monoralyledmae, consisting of 
aquatic or marsh plants, with clustered linear leaves, 
usually grass-like, and minute unisexual flowers 
growing in dense heads. They are mostly natives of 
tropical America and the north of Australia. One 
species is found in Britain: namely, Erioeaulou eeptan- 
liulare, the pipe-wort. They have not been applied to 
unv useful purpose. 

KaioiiEKDROir, er-e-o-den'-drem (Gr. scion, wool; 
dendroH, a tree), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
S/rreiiliiiecm. The most remarkable species is E. 
Stwiaiintii, a native of South America. Its trunk 
frequently overtops all the snrrqnmling trees heforo it 
gives off a single b» ich. The hairy covering of the 
seeds of various sp •; of this genus forms a kind of 
vegetable silk muc used for stuffing cushions and 
similar purposes. 

F.riofuorim, er-e-of-o-rur* (Gr. erion, wool; phono, 
I lumr), in Dot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Cyperacea, or 
Sedge fain., consisting of numerous species, com¬ 
monly knovn as cotton-grasses, from their fruits being 
surruuiidel liy cottony or downy hairs. These hairs 
are sometimes need for stuffing cushions. The leaves 
are reputed to possess astringent properties. 

Ermine, er'-min (Pr. hermint), JUne/ela trmina, 
Linn.—This litllo digitigrnde animal is found generally 
in temperato Europe, but is common only in the north. 
It is not generally known that the eriuiue and the stoat 
are the sania animal 1 ; the confusion arises from the 
change that takes place in the oolour of the animal’s 
fur at the different seasons. In the winter it is yellow* 
mil-while, the yellow hardly showing«about tha head, 
hut gradually appearing more and more on tho 
body, and inureusmg in intensity, so that some are of 
a polo yellow colour on their hind parts: then it is 
known ns the ermine. About the end of March, how¬ 
ever, tho upper parts change to reddisli-hrown, of 
rather a dull tint, the lower parts continuing white: 
tho tail remains lilnck at the tip through all (he 
changes. It ia in the extreme northern regions that 
tins change in the unimal's colour takea place with 
greatest distinctness, With regard to the manner 
in which this change ia brought about, natoraliate are 
not unanimous. One of the highest authorities, how¬ 
ever, Mr. Bell, expresses his belief that the winter 
change is effected not by the loss of the summer cost 
and the substitution of a new one, but by the actual 
change of colour in the existing fur; and be cites, in 
proof of this view of the subject, the case of the Hud¬ 
son's Bay lemming, which, in Rosa's first polar expedi¬ 
tion, was exposed in its summer coat on tho dock to 
a temperature of 3o° below zero, and the next morning 
the fur on the checks and a patch on each- shoulder 
had became perfectly white; at the end of a week, 
the winter change was complete, with the exoeption of 
a dark band across the shoulders, and prolonged down 
to the middle of the back. Like many other epoeiot 
of this genue, the ermine has the faculty of ejecting a 
fluid ot a strong musky odour. Its fur is in great re¬ 
quest ; at one time it was one of the insignia ofro’ 
end it is still warn by the judges. Comparatively few 
ermine skins are at the present time exported from 
Hudson's Bay: bnt even bo lately as I860,187,000 skim 
were received in England from that and other places. 

Ebuutb, in Her., the name of one of the furs nsed 
for the lining of mantles, crowns, coronets, and caps 
of maintenance, as well ae for the field and chargee of 
armorial bearing*. It represents the white akin of the 
little animal known ae the ermine, with the toil, which 
ia tipped with black, attached to it, as in ladies’ muffs, 
Ac., made of that material. It is figured by black 
spots and stripes, or toils, on awhile field, each strip* 
haring two lines, or hairs, divsrgihg from it, one on 
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either tide, and being surmounted 1 if three spots, one 
placed at the extremity, and the other* ju*t below it, 
on each side of the point. There are (bur varieties of 
this for is Her.,— Ermintt, having white spots and 
stripes on a black field; Eminent, black emit* and 
stripes on e gold ground ; JP*on, gold spots and stripes 
on a black ground ; and EraiuUtt, like ermine, but 
baring a red hair diverging- from either side of the 
stripe, instead of a black one. 

Enosuoir, e-ro'-shun (bat. erotun, gnawed or worn 
an ay), the set of gradually wearing away; the state 
of being gradually worn away. In Ueol., this term is 
employed to distinguish those features which are the 
remits of the slow destructive action of rntiniug water, 
glaciers, the waves, and other agents ; thus, c ultryi nf 
r.rotion are those valleys which have been gradually 
cut out of the solid strata. Most of the ravines and 
glens and river-channels in the British isles sre the 
results of erosion ; for whatever inequalities of surface 
may have originally directed the waters into their 
channels, all the subsequent deepening, scooping out, 
nod widening of the Talleys, have been owing to the 
erosive force of running witter, laden with sand, gravel, 
uii>l other triturating dfbri*. The destructive actinu 
of breakers is very remarkable. Along tip* eastern 
coasts of Scotland and England, as is proved by old 
records, land existed far outsido the prevent aliore: 
the sites even of important towns of the 12th nr 16th 
century being now under tho sea. Even still, m 
many places, whyle acres nrc annuully consumed, and 
the total known destruction of the last few centuries 
is to bo measured sometimes by miles. AH seii-cbH's, 
crags, and pinnacles of roelc may, as a general rule, 
be regarded as evidences of the erosion imd destine- 
tion of the formerly more widely ex'enderl land by the 
moving surface of tho sea. Just, as actual seii-elilfs 
are proofs of the erosive action now in operation, so 
Jn almost all cases, inland cliffs, crags, sears, am) 
precipices, as well as valleys, ravines, gorges, and 
mountain-passes, are proofs of the erosive action of 
the sea in times when the land stood at a lower level 
with respect to it. A Still more wonderful example of 
eronion is frequently afforded in a low ami gently 
undulating district, from which the very mountains 
themselves, that geologists can prove once covered it, 
have been removed. (Ste Uivttt, Glacis*, Ickbkro.; 

Ebotio I'obtuy, e-rat’-ik (from (Sr. eras, love), a term 
applied, in Greek and Roman literature, to amatory 
poetry. It is particularly need to signify the works ui 
« certain class of romance writers ami the Milesian 
tales. Erotio poetry belongs more especially to the 
later periods of classic literature, and it abounds in 
sophistical subtleties and ornament*. The most disliu- 

f lushed writers of this kind of poetry wero Achilles 
atius, Heliodorus, Anacreon, Sappho, Ovid,Tibullus, 
Propertius.—For a collection of these writers, see 
Bcrlptorei erotiri Gran, curd Mitscherlichii. 

Ena STIC-Block Group, er-rtV'-ilc (Lat. rrraticui, 
wandering), in Ohol., a synonym of the boulder clay, 
from the large transported -blocks of stone which occur 
in it. The Mocks, or boulders, we sometimes briefly 
designated erratics. (Sea Bocuiaits, l’Lii stock an.) 

XaBATVX, er-rai'-tum (Lat.), a term applied to those 
errors which have been overlooked in the composition 
or Impression of a work. A list of the errata is gene¬ 
rally placed at the beginning or cud of a lmnk. 

Enuacras, se'-r ine* (Or. erriunn, from m, in; rin, 
the noee), in Med., those medicines which arc applied 
to the mucous membrane of the nostrils. The term 
itemutatariu •» restricted to those which causa sneer¬ 
ing. Errhines may be applied in a dry, soft, liquid, or 
gaseous state; they may be emollient, avtringent„or 
Stimulaut,—the first sheathing irritated aurfsces; the 
second restraining inordinate secretion, tbo conse¬ 
quents* of relaxation; sod the third favouring the 
\ natural mucous discharge, on the return of the secreting 
f‘- surface to a healthy state. The aromatic errhines 
most commonly applied are powdered herbs,—a* mint, 
lavender, sod rosemary ; also tobacco as snuff. Am- 
mania sod its carbonates are much employed. Acrid 
vegetables and poisons. and preparations of mercury, 
age applied.iu tare casm. 

Banos, trt-nr (Fr. ermr, from Lat. srro, I err, or 
CP astray), in Law, rtgaifies something wrong in the 
pleadings, or process, Ac., upon which a writ, called a 
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writ of error (in Latin, it ttrort ton-fr* db) «»ed for¬ 
merly'to be brought for the remedy thereof, How, 
however, by 15 & IB Viet. o. 7B, this writ», in a lxuom 
every case, dispensed with; and proceeding* In 0gp 
consist m a simple memorandum of error lodged m 
tho officer of the court, accompanied, if the error w 
in lad, with an affidavit, to that effect. Error may be 
either upon nmlter tit fart or upotl matter of Issi out it 
is generally upon th# lutter. Eunuerly, writs jn error 
were resorted to on Tory trivial grounds (m mia-tpeUe 
iiigs and other clerical errors), and iotarlered ffifeeqjr 
with the dun administration of Justice; hot it is now 
provided, that do Judgment shall he reversed on ae* 
count of any impcrlcclioti, omission, or defeat of form s 
and even in rase of inaiernil mistake, it is dtolarw 
lawful for the superior courts, or any Judge thereof 
silting at niii priuii, nt nil times to mean such amend* 
nieiits as may be necessary for the purpose of deter* 
mining in the existing suit the real question in contro¬ 
versy. A w rit of error ifttisl be commenced and prose¬ 
cuted with effect within six years after tbs judgment 
is signed, or after the right of the party aggrieved ID 
bring error accrued. Error lies only for some mistake 
in Ibe proecedmgs in a court of record ; for to amend 
errors in n bHse emirt a writ of false judgment is the 
remedy.— Rtf. Neplien's Cuumenluritt. 

Jiu-k. era (a corrupiion of Irish), is a name given by 
the lowland Scotch to the Gaelic, or language of the 
liilinhiiuiiiK of the Highlands, from their being sop- 
nospil !o liavo pom? mer Inun Ireland. (See (tlKLlO.) 

Eh\ uif, cr'-vnn (Lat. eruo, I pull up by the root*), 
in Hot., the Tnre, a pen. of the nat. ord. Zemniitosm, 
ifLili'ortl. roiiftiHiinif of herbs with WMik 

nn«1 slender stfma, rnnall }>spdiotiaepous flowers, Mid 
pmJfl cnntiiniifip from two to four s(*ed«. The spemts 
nre (*oinuioii (odder plants in nuin? parti of luo world* 
Tlis s* eds of I lift K Lent are called fcfiMfo, MM Ufm 
been u*ed ns lit!mini food from I he earliest ages. They 
ure seldom eateii in England; but throughout the com 
I incut of Europe, and in many parts of Asia, they MW 
largely consumed. The lentil is considerably amiUw 
tluiii an ordinary pea, and is of tho shape of a double 
convex lens; in fact, the word (mu is simply the Latin 
mime for tins description of pulse. Several varieties 
of the lentil are cultivated ; that w Inch is most esteomed 
in France is tel med tniiitlr a la rtint j it is v ery 
small, imd lias a reddish colour. Lentils are vaiw 
nourishing, bill somewhat indigestible. The seeds of 
E Ernlw, the biller veleli, arn said to be poisonoctk 

Frymi-i UK, ee-e-sip'-c-M* (Or,, Irom erne, 1 draw, 
ami print, near or adjoining), in Med., is the naan 
given to a peculiar kind of inflammation of the awn, 
so called from its tendency to spread to adjoining 
ports. It is known nl*n as St. Aulbonv's lire or iff,nt* 
miirr, and in oomme ; Innguags ns the Uose. It VKMt 
commonly attacks the head mid face; but it also IMM- 
tur.es occurs ou other parts of tho body, ills Imsl 
iiiflinunmtinfi is prccfdcn ®n<i nocowpiinieil with ftif9t$ 
and there are also usually certain premonitory symp- 
loms that precede the outbreak of the disease; the p*. 
tient feels ill,— shivery .feeble, languid,and often drowtff. 
After these symptoms have continued for s ome t i me, n 
red spot appears on some pari of t lie body, secoioli wljsfl 
with a tniruing heat and tingling. When attacking 
the face, it usually makes its sppearanoe on the bridge 
of the nose, and rapidly extends itself to ths eyelids, 
cheeks, and forehead. The redness is not intense, but 
ratlier of a pale ro«e-cnlour, and foes swsy tan ipor*t|iy 
on pressure, but returns immediately on its removal, 
and no pit remains after the pressure. By the second 
night, or morning of tho third day, after th# Com¬ 
mencement of the fever, the face begin* to swell, the 
eyes are completely closed, and the for® of its 
features scarcely recognisablo. On the fourth or min 
d»v, vrsiiiations appear on tha inflamed wrftiMM 
break or subside on the fifth or sixth, when the nwMl 
changes to a vellowiah hue, and the swelling and wvaf 
begin to diminish; and on the eighth .lav both dta- 
nppear. The progress of tho dtsrsse, nmantM 
more rapid %nd it* course of shorter duration m t®jb 
young and sanguine than to those more ■sMMwdt 
life; the tumefaction to th* former being B O ge t to f S 
frilly formed on the second day, *ed the .whole ter¬ 
minating on tbo sixth or seventh ; while to the_ letter 
It may be protracted to tho tenth or twelfth. Bnppn 
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ration rarely oconrs, except occasionally in the eyelids 
or scalp. Sometimes the inflammation and swelling 
extend to the neck and threat, and may produce suflb- 
cation. In very bad coses, doliriam and coma come 
on, and death ensues from effusion on the bffiin. No 
remission of the fever takes place on the appearance 
of the inflammation ; but, on the contrary, it generally 
increases with the progress of the inflammation, mid 
only ceases when it goes away. When the complaint 
is mild, the inflammation and fover generally cease 
gradually without any evident crisis. Among frequent 
causes of this disease, are exposure to a cold und 
moist atmosphere, sudden changes of temperaturo, 
intemperance, ana unwholesome articles of food. It 
is sometimes also induced by wounds or sores, or 
oven a slight puncture or scratch of the skin in 
persona predisposed to it. It js likewise contagious, 
and has to be strictly guarded against by means of 
ventilation and cleanliness in hospitals. Though the 
proper seat of the inflammation is the shin, it fre¬ 
quently extends to the parts underneath. Authors 
usually distinguish four kinds of this disease,—the 
phlegmonous, (edematous, gangrenous, and erratic. 
The first of these is characterised by the greatest 
degree of inflammation. In tho aidematous, the 
inflammatory symptoms are less intense, lmt the tume¬ 
faction is greater. It most commonly aflocts persons 
of debilitated constitution, dropsical persons, mid 
those who have been long subject to other clironio 
maladies. It is attended with considerable dungor 
when it affects tho face, and often terminates fatally 
on the seventh or eighth day. The gangrenous form 
most commonly occurs in the face, nock, or shoulders, 
and is accompanied with symptoms of low fever and 
delirium, which is succeeded by coma. The colour of the 
affected part is of a dark red, and scattered vesicles appear 
upon the surface, which frequently terminate in gan¬ 
grenous ulcerations. It is always a tedious, und often 
a fatal form of the disease. In erratic erysipelas, tho 
morbid patches dppear one after the other in different 
parts of tho body; sometimes thus travelling progres¬ 
sively from the head to the extremities. It is rarely 
attended with danger, and usually terminates m a 
week or ten days. In tho treatment of erysipelas, 
very much depends upon the nature of the disease 
ana the condition of the patient. If tho patient be 
young and Banguine, and the inflammation high, 
bleeding may be bad recourse to. Whou, on the other 
hand, the system is enfeobled, tonics, a nourishing diet, 
and even stimulants, may be necessary in order to 
strengthen tbo patient. In general, moderate purgu 
tives, diaphoretics, and strict confinement to bod, are 
to be adopted. In order to allay the local irritation, 
it is recommended to wash tho part from time to time 
with warm milk-and-water. ,A solution of nitrate of 
silver has'been employed in some oases with very 
beneficial results. 

EbytkkuUj er-e-ths'-mi (Gr. eruthro*, red), in Med., 
is a lesser hind of erysipelas, being characterized in 
like manner by some degree of redness of the skin and 
disorder of the constitution, but with littlo swelling, 
and little tendency to suppuration or vesication, it 
is not infectious. Medical writers distinguish six 
varieties of this disorder. It usually arises from some 
local irritation, or from a disordered state of the 
digestive organs. Ifl tho former esse, it is to be 
remedied by the removal of the cause of irritation 
and the ablution of the part with warm water or some 
gentle stimulating lotion. In the latter case, the 
proper remedies for restoring the healthy condition of 
thed ijftgtive organ are to be employed. 

IilBBSi, cr-e-thr e'-i (Gr. ertithroi, red). In Bot., 
ogen, m Oentianncetr, consisting of herbaceous plants 
with ereot branching stems, having opposite entire 
leaves, and pink, whitish, or yellow flowers. The most 
important species Is If. Centaurium, the common cen- 
tanry, an indigenous plant, having bitter tonic proper¬ 
ties, similar to those of gentian. 

BsymmWa, sr-itt-ri'-ad (Gr. erutkros, red), in Bot., 
the Ooral-tree, a gen. of the net. ord— Leguminous, 
eub-erf ; consisting of small trees, shrubs, 

and under-shrubs, natives of India, America, and ihe 
West Indies. Nearly all the specie* are remarkable 
for the brilliant scarlet colour of their Bowers, owing 

to which they ore much cultivated as store plants. 
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Ebythbopblcxux, er-ith-ryf-le-um (Gr. endhros, red} 
phloion, bark), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Lsgttmi- 
moot, sob- ord. 2fimo$em. E. guineents is the sassy-tree 
of Western Africa, the bark of which, under the name 
of " ordeal bark," or " doom bark," ia used by eertain 
tribes os an ordeal to whieh persons suspected of witch¬ 
craft or secret poisoning are subjected, from-the super¬ 
stition that their innooence or guilt will he Indicated 
hy the effects produced by the bark on the system. 

EuyxuaoxvLAcx^, er-e-throks-o-lai'-se-a (from ery- 
throxyton, from Gr. eruthros, red, and xulon, wood), 
in llot., the Erythroxylan fam., a nat, ord. of dicoty¬ 
ledonous plants, in the sub-clan Tkalamfflom / con¬ 
sisting of but one genus, Erythroxylan, which includes 
seventy-five species, natives of the warmer regions of 
the globe, and especially abundant in Brazil. This 
order is closely allied to Malpighiacea, and in fact 
scarcely presents* characters sufficient to warrant ito- 
soparation from that order. Some of the plants are 
tome, others purgative, and others stimulant and se¬ 
dative. The wood of E. hyperieifolium, and the boric 
of E. tuberosum, are red, and are used for the pre¬ 
paration oi dyes of that colour. Red is, in feet, the 
common colour of the wood throughout the genus; 
hence its name, which signifies red wood. The most 
important species is R. Coca, the leaves of which are 
mueh used by the -ruvians and other peoples of 
South America to >• n a masticatory, which is pre¬ 
pared by adding to rbem a very small quantity of 
au alkaline paste made from tho ashes of different 
plants, or even a little common quick lime. The 
Indians of l'oru have always ascribed to the coca 
marvellous virtues, believing that it will lessen the 
desire and necessity for ordinary food. Spruce says 
that an Indian with a chow of this masticatory in hie 
cheek will go two or three days without food, and feel 
no desire to sleep. Dr. Weddell, however, speaks for 
less highly of the virtues of the coca; he states that it 
does not satisfy the appetite, but merely enables those 
who chew it to support abstinence) for a length of time 
with a feeling of hunger or weakness. Tho uso of coca 
is said to prevent the difficulty of respiration which is 
generally experienced in ascending long and steep 
mountains. Its excessive uso is stated to be most 
injurious, producing unalogous effects to those occa¬ 
sioned by the inuuodcrute consumption of opium and 
fermonted liquors. Johnston hns computed the annual 
consumption of coca at 30,1)00,000 lbs., and has stated 
that its chewing is indulged iu by about 10,000,000 of 
the human race. Tho nature of tho constituents which 
give rise to the peouliar stimulating, hunger-allaying, 
and narcotic effects of coca, has not yet been satis* 
fartorily determined.—/^. Johnston's Chemistry qf 
Common Li/e. 

Erythroxtlojv. (Sts EsxTnxoxxLAex.a.) 

Escaladk, ss-k&Llaid' (Fr., from Lat. scales, a lad¬ 
der), a term applied, in military language, to a fhrious 
attack made by troopa on a fortified place by means 
of ladders. Iu modern warfare escalades do not occur 
so frequently as in the olden time: they were then 
generally made at night, stealthily and in sileuoe. 
Among the most celebrated modern escalades may be 
mentioned that mode by tbe French troops at the siege 
of Prague, in 1711, ana that of Antwerp, in 1838. 

Escallomacs*, ee-kiil-lo-ne-ai'-ie-e (in honour of 
Escallou, a Spanish traveller), in Bot., the EtcaUonia 
fam., a small nat. ord. of dicotyledone s, sub-class Ca- 
lycijtora, cousistiug of evergreen shrubs, with alter¬ 
nate exstipulate leaves ana axillary showy flowers. 
They aro chiefly natives of the mountains of South 
America. 

Escalof, or Escallop, ss-kul'-Usp (Du. sokalp. a 
shell), a fam. of bivalve molluska the shells of which 
arc deeply indented. Iu the centre of the top of the 
shell. is a trigonal sinus, with a hinge consisting of 
elastio cartilage. In Her., the escallop-shell is a fre¬ 
quent bearing in tho esoutclieon, it having been the 
pilgrims' ensign in their expeditions to the Holy Lain. 

Escafi, es-kaipf (Fr. 'shopper, to fly. from), in 
Law, is a violent or privy evasion out of some lawful 
restraint; os where a man Is oivnriud. flr impri¬ 
soned, and gets ewer befqre he jf^siiMred by 
due course of lew. Officers who, aftsrarreet, neg¬ 
ligently permit e M6n to escape,' lap punishable 
by fine; nut it is regarded ns a mueh non serious 
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if the eeeap* is effected by Use oOnsent sad 
connivance of the afiioer, end is generally! looked 
■gw in tow m punishable in the seme degree as the 
offitooeof which the prisoner is guilty, end for which 
be is in custody, whether treason, felony, or trespass. 
Braaui of prison by tbs prisoner himself, when com- 
mittoa for any oause, was felony *t the common lew; 
bat this severity was afterwards mitigated, and now 
no person shell have judgment of life or member for 
breaking prison, unless committed for some oanital 
offence. But to break prison and escape when law¬ 
fully committed for any treason or felony still remains 
felony, as at the common law, and is punishable with 
penal servitude for not more than seven or less than 
three years, or imprisonment not exceeding two years. 
To escape from confinement under sentence or order 
of penal servitude is punishable by penal servitude fur 
life. To break prison when lawfully confined on some 
inferior charge is a high misdemeanor, and punishable 
by fine and imprisonment. 

Eooafehbnt. (See Hobologv.) 

Esoaup, or Scaup, et-karp' (Fr. etcarper, to cut, 
atrip), in Mil., that side of tue ditch which forms the 
lower part of the rampart of a fortress, and which is 
below the natural level of the ground, or the summit 
of the glacis on the other side, is culled the escarp or 
eoarp. The slopo oftho escarp depends on the nature 
of the earth in which the ditch is cut, and the munnor 
in which it is finished, varying from an angle of 45° 
with the level of the bottom of the ditch, if it consist 
of the soil only and loose rubble, to one of SO’’, if the 
escarp be revetted with masonry. 'When the escarp 
is not revetted, it should be defended by lines of pali¬ 
sades projecting from its surface at right angles. At 
the present time many engineers make the revetments 
of the escarp and counterscarp perpondicular. 

DSCAIFMSNT, ee-karp'-meiit, a term applied to the 
steep and precipitous side of any cliff or hill, formed, 
in Some cases, by the actiou of water, and in of hors 
by the abrupt termination of geological strata. The 
cliffs above tne Giant's Causeway, and the promontory 
known as the Fair Head, Antrim, afford good exam¬ 
ples of natural escarpments. The expression is also 
applied to rocks and hills that hare been cut away 
by artificial means for military purposes, ns in many 
parts of the rock of Gibraltar,which have been scarped 
to render them inaccessible to an enemy. 

SSCHA1.LOI, tt-thM-loV or thal-lot' (Fr. fchalote), 
AUium aeealonictm, a species of small onion or 
gariic. It is said to have come originally from Pales¬ 
tine. 

Escbabottcp, et-ka-rof-ikt (Or. etchant), theernst of 
a sear produced by burning substances of a catislic 
nature which have the power of searing or destroying 
the flesh. The term is generally applied in Surg. 
to mid bauatics. (See Cavtkry, Caustic.) 

SscXXat, et-tehcat' (Nor.-Kr. etckel or echel, chance 
ortooident), in Law, is defined to bo “ an obstruction 
of the coarse of descent, and a consequent determina¬ 
tion of the tenure, by some unforbseeh contingency, in 
which esse the land naturally result* back, by a kind 
of reversion, to the original grantor or'lord of the fee." 
Where the tenant of lands in fee dies without having 
aliened them In his lifetime, or disposed of them by 
will, told loaves no heir behind him to take them by 
desohnl, they escheat to the grantor or lord of the fee. 
In order to complete this title by escheat, it is neces¬ 
sary tint the lord perform an act of his own by enter¬ 
ing otiTbe lands end tenements so esoheatod; on failure 
or which, or by doing any act that amounts to an im¬ 
plied waiver of his right, aS by accepting rant of a 
stranger who usurps the possession, his title by escheat 
is barred. The law of escheats is founded upon the 
principle that none can inherit a person’s estate but 
suehuSare of his own blood,and consanguinity, and 
that when such blood bflfcomes extinct, the inheritance 
itself mast fall; hence, too, by the feudal syntem, the 
tenant, on attainder of treason or felony, not onlyfor- 
felted bis land,, bat his blood was held to be corrupted 
or stained, whereby every inheritable quality was en¬ 
tirely bfeitetfdfct Sad abolished, so that no land coaid 
ttefBefes? WtNMNJtted from him or through him U 
a course of descent. If a bastard dies intestate apd 
without issue, his lands escheat to tea lord of whom 
thev are held; for bastards bding regarded as ueifti:* 
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sons of' nobody, are looked,mftSjnWCSi 
no Wood in them, or, irt least, he Inheritable Moffl 
EasheatMM commonly divided intotwoolssses ^ ' p ri #, 
for diftcl** sMpnte^fogte: deficiency of Woodland 
propter detiettm fssewtu,—UUrough delinquency off tie 
holder, where, by attainder, the blood ofthe r 
attainted is so corrupted as to be rendered aol 
inheritable. The attempts of reoent legislation >J 
been to modify this law, and now no attrialfc 
felony, except treason or murder, extends to the 
hcritlng of eny heir, or to the prejudice of tbe xigntor 
title of any person other than Che right or titlf at wo 
offender during his natural life. 

Ebcutobxon, et-kttith‘-an( Lat. Icetum, Fr. imtfOH, 
a shield), in Her,, the name given to shield.OB 
which armorial bearings arc depicted. The shisldtuay 
be of any form, but the shape generally adopted m 
that of a square, a brace with the central point fattmed 
outwurds, or two lines projecting outwards. nillMUW 
to each other at a very large obtuse angle, ucinffQMd.it 
the bottom instead of a borixontal line to conneot th* ' 
sides. The armorial bearings of a lady entiUed tobeay 
arms, being unmarried, or a widow, are emblaoaOsd 
on a Hbield in the form of a lozenge. 

F.scutcueoivof PuKTKNcit—When a man marries 
an heiress or co-hriress, he places the armorial bear* 
mgs of his wife’s family on a small shield, exactly ik 
the centre of his own oont. This shield is eallsd an 
escutcheon of pretence, and signifies that the ehttdtM 
by such a marriage inherit the coat armour of their 
mother's family, as well as real property, and are tbs 
representatives of that family, as Well as that of their 
father. On tbo death of the father, the children bear 
the armorial bearings of their mother’s family quarterly 
with the paternal coat. 

Esdras, es'-drSt, is the name given to two apoosja . 
pbal books of the Old Testament. In the list of spa* 
aryphal hooks,in the sixth article of the Chufoh of 
England they are called the third snd fourth books of 
Ksdras, Ezra and Hohemiah being sometimes sailed 
the first and second books of Ksdras or Sara. The 
books of Fsdras (». e. the third and fourth) never 
formed any part of the Jewish canon; they wen re¬ 
jected from tbo canon by the Council of Trent.'Md. 
are not read in the service of the Oburcb of Bngund. 
They am commonly supposed to have been originally 
written in Greek by some Hellenistic Jews, tboQga 
some imagine that they were first written in Chaldea, - 
and afterwards translated into Greek. It is uncertain 
when tlu-y were composed, though it is generally agreed 
that the author wrote before the lime of Josephus. 
The First Book of Ksdras is chiefly historical, giving. 
au account of tha return of the Jews from the BaW. 
Jnmah captivity, the building of the temple,and fine 
establishment of divine worship. It is little.mcM' 
i han a recapitulation of the history contained in Ham, 
The Second Book of Ksdras is written in a prophetic 
strain, pretending to visions and revrialionejsome of. • 
which bear some resemblance to the Apocalypse f but, 
altogether they are too ridiculous sad absurd sp eufls 
any doubt as to their unautbenticity. It, however,;. 
contains some spirited descriptions, and eeoarioaM^ ‘ 
rises to great sublimity of thought, being by lento 1 
compared in style to the Book of Knock. (See J®***.)’’ - 

EsrLAKAOB,‘«»-pl«»-oW' (Fr.), in Mil., the term ep«-' 
plied t-> the open space that should surround a cfafleL ■ 
and intervene between the main ditch and a&yfoftnt- 
cations that may .be thrown uu round the tMagne 
which the oitadel is situated. The esplanade should be 
about fire at six hundred yard* in braadtb, messnring 
from the crest of the glacis. This open epaoe ofgronnq 
is necessary to deprive an enemy of tbe photeotlon.tlitn : ' 
buildings close to any citadel would sfford to his troop**?.- 
while erecting batteries for the purpose,pf breeching 
tha walls. 

Esquimaux Dor,, eY-imt-no .—This animal is tgii vm~ : 
larger than the Boyish pointer, bat appears 1 ’ 

ncoount of the .shortness of its logtL It has _ 
eye#, an elongated muscle, and * busby tail; w 
combine to give it a wiWLand wolfish appsarAee*. j 

oolour is gem— — '*— -■*- ’ — 

patched with 
America and the __ 

the only bout of burden. With a teatp^' 
nested to his stodge, the Esquimau^ ’ 
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Baquire 


p>* enow >t a rate of sixty antes it day. and thiafer 
several days in succession. Thedriver m so Mints' 
but bn has * long whip, and tin* answer* every pat- 
note, u the old end knowing dog* ere always put to 
the fore, and know Uiei» my mtom the tut blank 
snow-fields with unerring correctness; and should the 
«■halter*" prove refractory, a f*w cruel lashes with 
the reindeer thong quickly bring then to a eente of 
duty. It ie a rule, however,,among sledge-drivers to 
uae the whip as seldom a* uosbible; not, it moat be 
confessed, from motives M humanitjr; but the chas¬ 
tisement of ono of the tmfai generally lead* to con¬ 
siderable confusion; the dog itruok at onoe fails to 
biting and inattliiig hi* vest neighbour, and ao the 
traces become entangled, and a general fight ensues, 
tuuellv ending tb the upsetting of tbe vehicle and the 
]oh of an hour in getting things in order again. 

Sequins, e«-ts>ire' (Kr. icayer, a shield-bearer ; Let. 

—In the middle ages and the days of oliiyalry, 
the esquire wan a young geutloman of good family in 
immediate nttewUuoo on a knight, who carried his 
shield and performed many duties in his capacity, 
which were aot, however, of a menial nature. The 
esquire first served as a page in the knight's household, 
when he was old enough, and possessed of sufficient. 
Strength and skill to benr arms, the page was pro¬ 
moted to the rank of esquire, and attended the knight 
at tournaments and in the batLio-fleld, Ho eventually 
became a knight himself, after exhibiting such prowess 
hs the fielder elsewhere as might entitle him to elami 
the spur* and other iusigniu of a knight, fn the 
present day, the title of esquire should give the bearer 
precedence over gentlemen properly so called, who 
wre entitled to bear coat-armour ; but is of no value. 
Owing to its universal assumption by those who harp 
M efaitn whatever to attach it to their names. The 
fallowing are those who are properly entitled to this 
appellation The anus of younger sons of dukes and 
Marquise*; the yuungor sons of earls, viscounts, und 
barons the eldest sons of these younger sons just 
mentioned, with those of baronets und knights; 
offioers of the royal household; captains in the army 
and navy, and all officers abovo the rank of captain ; 
doetors of law and Mediums, barristers, sheriff's of 
counties, magistrates while in the commission of the 
peace, and Koval Academicians,—Ref. Muglieh Cycle, 
jupiia ,—Arts and Sciences. 

RshjlT, m'-so* (Fr. e«»ai, a trial, an attempt), in 
hit., is a nsmn gi»ou to a species of composition which 
Is characterised by greater latitude of construction 
than is allowed in any other speoies of composition, 
and it differs from narrative in generally treating of. 
mental or moral qualities. It » defined to bo “in 
general, a short disquisition on some subject of taste, 
philosophy, or common life." It is thus spplied to 
periodical papers published at different- times on sub¬ 
jects of general interest; as morals, oriticiam, matters 
ef taste, Ac, This species of writing may be said to have 
originated In this country in the beginning of the lust 
century, by the publication by Addison and Steele of 
the TtMtt. Tbf Tatler was. succeeded by the Specta¬ 
tor, to which Addison was ihe obief contributor; and 
the Spectator Wins followed by the Rambler of Dr. 
Johnson. Numerous works of this class appeared in 
the latter half of the ISlh century; but they have since 
gone out of fashiou. 

JKssxjfns, es'-wsuc (Or. esse not), a Scot which existed 
among the Jews during the lifetime of Christ. They 
are not mentioned in' the New Testament, but they 
are described by Josephus and Philo. The authen¬ 
ticity of the account ascribed to the latter is, however, 
doubtful, as a work in his name, “ Da Viti Contam- 
plsltak,''It proved to have been written by a Christian 
monk. According to Josephus, the Jews were divided 
into three sect*,— the Pharisees, the Saddnceos, and 
the Ssseoee- The Hadducecs Were essentially a poli¬ 
ties! party. -*ftd the Ksaenea were those who earned 
out the views of the Pharisees to an extent which 
made them ridiculous in the eyes of the party from 
wbloh they sprung, Levities! purity hemmed thorn in 
with so many restrictions that it toon became nance- 
ttry for them to bve in retired and lonely place*. 
The sect had not a large number of followers, but 
John the Baptist, and even Christ himself, or* consi¬ 
dered to have sprung from this division of the Jawish 
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population. They took no.p*rttta_ 

spent their lives tuooc temptation. ___ 

oelibaoy, and hid no individual property. 2a matters 
of belief they held the Scripture* in tbe fagb«£&ip»t- 
rence, interpreting It, however, by an sfiegoricad sys¬ 
tem of their own: they believed also te the nanwr- 
tality of the soul. Out of Seseuism. in tin® stage tS 
Bsbnius, resulted Ielamimn, In the full development 
of whoee tenets and practices several of the principal 
rites of the Rescues ore preserved. 

Ensairru.il Oils, ee-un'-th/H (Lut. ttuaiiaUt) , fa 
Ohetn., a term applied to the odorous principle* .of 
plants. They are also colled volatile oils, to distin¬ 
guish them from the fixed oils. Chemically speshfag, 
they arc either hydrocarbotisor oxidised hydrocarbons, 
and oils containing sulphur. They are extracted from 
different parte id plants, some plants yielding two 
different essential oils. Thus tbe orange yields two 
distinct essential oils, ono from the flower, the other 
from the peel of tbe fruit. They are prepared fa dif¬ 
ferent ways, either by enfletiroge, by pressure, or by 
being distilled with water. The principal use of essen¬ 
tial oils is in periumery; hut certain of them sire used 
for flav uuring, and iu medicino. ] t would be impossible 
to give even a summa - of the almost infinite number 
of essential oils: if i!. .I'afior is curious On the subject, 
he may Und a great .cal of valuable Information re¬ 
specting them in Tinge's “Art of Perfumery," 3rd 
edition. 

ICssoigW, es-iain 1 (old Fr. euanier, to exonse), fa 
Law, denotes an excuse for him that is summoned to 
appear and answer to an action, or to perform suit to 
a court baron, &o,, by reason of sickness, infirmity, 
or other just cause of absence. A party might esscign 
himself three times by sending a substitute to explain 
the reason of his uou-nppcarauoe. Formerly the first 
return in every term was, properly speaking,the first 
i1h>- in that term, und was usually called tbe esioign 
dav of tho term, as on that day the court sat to take 
I'suiiigiis or excuses for nurh ss did not appear accord¬ 
ing to tho Buumions of tbe writ. Essoigus arc now 
rarely resorted to, and are almost unknown in pruo- 

tire. 

KsTAtiT-isnuD Cittwcn, ee-fiib’-lithJ (Fr. Habler, to 
tlx lirmlv), in a church established and maintained by 
a state tor teaching religion in a particular form. His¬ 
tory > hows that in almost all nations an inti mote con¬ 
nection has been maintained between religion and toe 
civil government. In Greece, in Rome, among the 
ancient Druids, or the modem Chineso or Japanese, 
t lie same thing is evident; the Church gives its support 
to the State, and the State gives its protection to toe 
Church. The government established among toe un¬ 
dent Jews was a theocracy, and among the Moham¬ 
medans, tho Koran may be said to comprise both the 
r.i i il code and the religious creed of the people. Hence, 
perhaps, tbe idea of au established religion is to he 
sought for in the inner nature of man. The subject, 
however, is one whioh has been very much discussed, 
and on which much diversity of opinion exists. In toe 
N ew Testament there is nothing laid down on this sub¬ 
ject ,- yet, from the streMthat is laid upon respect for civil 
governments, some have drawn an argument fa favour 
of establishment*, lu the early ages of Hirisffaultj 
the Church was a stranger to any alliance with totem! 
powers; but, subsequently, the connection be t ni ton the 
two beoame very intimate; and to this owtt.wpy bo 
attributed most of the errors into whiok’tbef 
fell. These, it length, became so great* and 3 
as to lead to the Reformation. Wlreb the'Sr 
states separated from the Church of Rome, each set 
itself to establish a Protestant chureh of its own, in 
conformity with certain prescribed tenets, which wore 
frequently, also, enforced upon others. Infin gland, 
as well as in other countries, the measures enacted 
against non-conformity and dissent were very op¬ 
pressive ; but that ) have, from tone to tone, been 
aboliehod. and now dissenters, in this oouatrypmay he 
•aid to enjoy nearly sll the privilege* that sre.’compati¬ 
ble with au established church. (Set Dwsfcauxsw.) 
The great atjwtfai to ua vetshbskuieirt arimfrfltn its 
tendency to suppra* freedom ef optatas, andto pro. 
scribe fa what vows'* cousojosa** ou ght to betoefol* 
gsitt. In aomc offae otafaiatf e wsMo flh fa 
attempted, to to xwmedfcdby thsHfitato grautiiig co- 
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dowmewtrtosll of the more important of the I Jhmtian 
•Mi. Is favour of chnrch estoWlshpvent* hr alleged 
the necessity thstther* » for w state to pr ese r ve sad 
eramnmeate religion* knowledge. ft h argued tho* 
tke knowledge ana praMM or Christianity oumw 
be upheld without a riwgy; that a elewy cannot be 
supported without a legal provision; end that a legal 
provision for the olergy es&not be conetHated without 
the preference of one sect of Ohrietiane to the rent. 
The endowments of the established churdb in this 
country,are not strictly derived from the State, which, 
indeed, hue rather routed than enriched it, but were 
chiefly bestowed by individual liberality to the Church 
in early times, and wer«e transferred to the Anglo- 
Catholic Ohuroh at the time of the Reformation, though 
tile right of appropriating them to one particular sect, 
when there are so many others, may be questioned. 

' Rotate, en-tait' (Fr. ttai, Lat. stains), in Law, is that 
title or interest which a man has in lauds, tenements. 
Or hereditaments, and is the oondition or circumstance 
is which an owner stand* with regard to hi* property. 
The leading distinction to which estates arc subject ‘is 
that of legal and equitable, the llrst being properly 
cognisable in the court* of common law, though no¬ 
ticed also in those of equity, and the second being 
properly cognisable only in "the latter courts. A legal 
estate is usimllt considered in a threefold point of view : 
(1) With regard to the quantity of interest which flic 
tenant has in the tenement; (2) with regard to the 
time at which that quantity o! interest is to lm enjoyed 
and (S) with regard to the number and connection oi 
the tenants. As to quantify of interest, estates are 
either freehold or Ices than freehold. Freehold estates, 
again, are divided into freeholds of inheritance and 
freeholds not of inheritance. Of estates less than free¬ 
hold there are three kinds : (1) Estates for years; (it) 
estates at will; and (11) estates by sufferance. Besides 
these several divisions of estates in point of interest, 
there are what arc called estates upon condition,—those 
whose existence depends upon the happening or 
not happening of some uncertain event. They are of 
two lands, — estates -upon conditions implied, and 
estates upon conditions expressed. As regards the 
time of their enjoyment, estates arc either in posses¬ 
sion ;«■ in expectancy. Of expectancies, there are at 
common law two sort*.—one called a reversion, the 
other a remainder. Willi reference to the number of 
persons entitled to the enjoyment., estates m»y bo in 
severalty, joint tenancy, coparcenary, common, en¬ 
tireties. 

Estates or rnn Realm.—T he three estates of the 
realm are tbe three branches of the legislature,—the 
lords spiritual, the lords temporal, and the commons. 

Esins*, Book or, es'-Mtr, is one of the historical 
books -Of -the Old Testament, plaoed after that of 
Nehemloh. It contains the history of a Jewish 
maiden, by same Esther, who became the wife of the 
Persian king Abaaueriui. As to the uathorahip of the 
book, nothing is with certainty known, nor are there 
any data on which to form a reasonable conjecture 
By some it has been ascribed to Mordecai, by others 
to Eire, or tbe high priest Joachim ; bnt, in any case, 
it appear* to have been written soon after the events 
which it narrates had token place ; and it hoe this 
peculiarity, that tbe name of God does not once occur 
Uribe whole book. Tke difficulties regarding the au¬ 
thenticity of this book have been much exaggerated. 
It hits always been received ae canonical by tbe Jews, 
and regarded es one of the most precious portions of 
their sacred scriptures. Borne difference of opinion 
eKista as to what Persian monarch ia referred to 
nnder the name of Abasnents; hut the probability 
seems to be in favour of Terxes. Tbe entire narra¬ 
tive corresponds with what we know of tbe manners 
and easterns of the Persian court, and of orients! 
cruelty; while the origin of tke feast of Pnrlm shows 
very clearly that the t occasion thereunto mast 
have occurred in Jewish history. In the Septongint 
there ere • number of Additions and details in this 
book, which Jerome, in the Tulgate, placed at the 
end of the book, end Luther in tbe Apoorvph*. Thet 
these additions es s spurious there cun he little doubt'. 

Batumi* teds ff-fti (Fr. ttUwpir)? in Law, iy an 
impediment or bar of setioh ari s i ng from e man'eown 
set. Estoppels see of three kinds i—(l) l By matter 
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ef ireeerd, ae where e judgment hoe been _ 
court of- record; the parties to the suit atwe 
from Afterwards alleging matters which would 
tradiotory to tbe record ; (S) by deed or mstWr 
writing, no person being allowed to dispute his 
sglemn deed, which is therefore eonelntire 
him and those claiming under him, even as 
foots recited in it; and (8) by matter in juris (in the 
country), that is, by transactions between tke pertkw 
not endeneed by reeoM. dr writing ; os livery, entry, 
to. The principle of estoppel is, that what a maw has 
one# solemnly alleged, be should uat be aft erw ords 
suffered to oontradict. 

Estowss, cn-iV-wr (Ft. ttiuftr, to farnlsh), fn 
Law, is the liberty which the ownenof on estktri for 
life or a tenant for. years has of taking • necessary 
supply of wood from the estate for the- use or furni¬ 
ture of his house or farm. The Buxov word bat* is 
used in thetsnrac sense; end therefore houseritoto'le 
u sufficient allowance of wood to repair or tohuruhs 
the house ; plough and curt bote are for making Mil 
repairing instruments of husbandry; and hay W 
hedge bote is for repairing haya or hedges. TboSe 
1 totes must lm reasonable, and if * tenant tsket more 
than is needful for these purpose*,he may be puuiehed . 
for waste. 

Kkthatb, 1‘3-lruit’ (Nor. nnfrayer), in Law, are took 
valuable tame imimnls ae are found wandering in any 
mnnor or lordship, the owner of them bring unknown. 
The law gives them to the king, wt general owner of 
the soil; but they are most commonly given by special 
grant from the crown to the lord of the manor. In 
order to become absolute property, they must be 
proclaimed in the purisli ehurch and two market- town* 
next adjoining to tlm place where they were found* 
and if not claimed within a year and a day, they betarig 
to the king or his sulisl itute. 

K.htkkit, ei-trui' (Lit. rrlracfum), ia u true copy 
or note of sonic original writing or record, aud especi¬ 
ally of lines or amercements, entered on the roll* of * 
court to be levied bv a bailiff or other officer. When 
recognisances are taken, an for appearance to "pro¬ 
secute or give evidence in oases of felony or misde¬ 
meanor, and if the condition of such recognisances be 
lu-okeii, the recognisance becomes forfeited : and being 
cHtrcalcd, or extracted, and sent upio the Excheqwnr, 
the party and his sureties, having now beaaroS tit* 
king's ubsolutc debtors, »rn sued tor the several some 
in which they are respectively bound. The hnronsof 
the Exchequer have power to diteh&sge, mitigate,M 
compound estreated recognisances andi'orieitures, ■**. 
ccpt. sueli as are incnrrsfi before justices of -the peace, 

EMtiAiiv, en'-tu-h-rc (L»t. tf»tunnvw), is a term Sts 
Geog. which wav ■ figinaliy applied to anvbay, creek, 
frith, or arm of the fees, in which the tide ebbed WM 
flowed (Fliuy, Epist. lib. 0, ep. 98); it is now used, 
however, to denomiunUi those parts of river ehanasti 
which are contiguous to the sea ur ocean hi which the 
water ia salt or bracluah. For tile term emfoecy to b* 
rightly applied, the ebb mid flow of tbe tide most be 
distinctly perceptible, and there must bo tittle or no 
current. In the British isles the estuary of >tiw 
Handier is the largest. 

EtjIsmo, t-W-re-u (Gr. riavruv, society), in BoLjl 
kind of l'rnit, example* of whiuh are studded by t£* 
strawberry, ranunculus, and Adonis. When tbawchst- - 
nia (*ee AoiunwiK) borne by a single flower V»j» 
numerous that they form more than a siggl* Whosior 
series, they constitute collectively ah elSBei*. 'In the 
ranuncuhis and Adonis, thowwhmnia m pfoogfl on .* 
convex thalamus of a dry nature; in the iUMwbeMW.. 
they are placed upon a fleshy tbnlnmai. The SO-eaftKiJ 
seeds of the strawberry are in reality to tossy Separata 
achsenia; while tbe part to which (ha stqtvberry O'SMM 
its value ae a fruit is merely the aneeulrat thtdaintia. 
In tbe trait of the rose, the achrinis, ibetawd of brig#' 
placed on an derated thalamus, age situated npenj* ■ 
concave one, to which the calyx ia attached, TUg 
modification of the ordinary etacrio isjreaard«d"S|e.,a. 
distinct fruit by some botaAMto, whq have dnfcamnishod 
it by the name of CTmuwAsdaw. Isftb* raspberry and 
blackberry, alrii»dbf«t«fo tafomed ttf.a nfomktst 
little drop** or drcpals.qrcwded together upon * dry 

tbdsmqs* 

Srcxfcuu, efcsef-e-rff, a Latin ph rase , which hit 


Btchia* 


become thoroughly Anglicised. It b usually written 
ffe., »ud means and no on, and #ej forth. Asan abbre¬ 
viation it is of mat use in writing, 

Eroniso. (80* Eao»aT»fo and Etxctxo-Etoii- 
t»9.) 1 

ErcKiwo notr Onus. (See Glass, ) 

JStnxiTT, e-ler'-ne.te (Lit. eelernitae), an attribute 
of the Sait/, the exiatondeof whom, according to the 


traeprihriplM of religion, is without beginning or end. 
It is a negative idea olothed with a positive name. To 
whatever it is applied, it supposes a present existence, 
Sj«d it is ths negation or denial of anj beginning or end 
to that self-same state of esistenoe. An applied to the 
Petty, it has not been controverted by those who 
acknowledge n deify at ail. On the common basis of 
anrumenUtiTe philosophy, there' nover could have been 
a Have when nothing ever existod, us assuredly that 
state of nothing impalpable must nceossurily have 


that the contriver existed before bis hundiwork. Eter¬ 
nity being infinite, is inconceivable by oar finite un¬ 


unction made betweon an anterior and a posterior 
eternity: the latter belongs to beings whom God pro¬ 
pose# tojwreaerve for over, tbe former to himself alone. 
—•!?$/. Foley's Natural Theology. 

Ernst, e'-thdl (formed from the first syllables of 
Wther and alcohol), in Ohem.—When spermaceti is 
aapontfiid, it yields otbat instead of glycerine, as is the 
•case with the ordinary fats. It Is a white solid, fum¬ 
ble at 118® Fahr.. and soluble in alcohol, crystallising in 
pistes as it cows. It possesses the constitution and 
properties Of a true alcohol, and stands in tho same 
ipnos to palmitio acid that ordinary vinnas alcohol 
dnei to acetic acid. 

BrkM, 4-ther (bat. trther), in Chem.—Ether is used 
OS a geuerio term to denote a scries of organic bodies 
i-_._l.r_ ,l. r_ 1 _ u . .rr* rr . ,\t\ . 


or, in other words, they aro regarded us the oxide of a 
radicle represented by the formula within the brackets, 
of which their aloohol* aro the hydrated oxides. This 
theory has undergone a modification of late years, tho 
fitUnwers of Gerhardt laying it down as a principle that 
the equivalent of an other when existing alone is double, 
and that its compounds are formed by substitution. 
There are strong reasons in support of this theory, as 
will be eeen when we consider the double and com¬ 
pound ethers. Ethers are subdivided into,—1. Simple 
40 Un, of which ordinary vinous ether may be taken as 
* type (OJB.O ); 2. the double ethers, which consist 
of two oquivalr s of different ethers united, as tho 
methyl-ethpUe ether (C,H,0,C«1I,0); and the com¬ 
pound ethers, which contain an equivalent of nn ether 
united to an equivalent of an acid or halogen, and cor¬ 
respond to tuts; thus nitric ether is O.H.O.NO,; 
bydrochlorio ether, 0,11,01. From the form ulna 
given of the doable ana oompound ethers, it will be 
seen that they may be considered as double atoms of 
the original ether, in which one atom is replaced by 
another ether in one ease, and by an anhydrous acid 
or a halogen in tho other. In owumon parlance, ether 
is generally taken to meau the ordinary sulphuric 
ether, «a it is improperly termed, from being obtained 
item alcohol by tho notion of sulphuric acid. Pure 
ether is an extremely limpid, colourless, transparent 
fluid, veiy volatile, and refracting light with great 
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solvent, for fit*?. Ether ,wm, formfyly prepared to 
mixing two pan* of elsohol aid one of Mgjdmrio aria, 
land heating the mixture in a retort until It began to 
blackens a quantity of alcohol, equal to halfthatuaed, 
wM added to the mixture, and the distillation eon- 
tinned aa long na the ether distilled over. The process 
of Eoullay, or tbe oontinuona process, as it ufermed. 
is now generally used. Equal measures of alcohol and 
sulphuric acid are hented.ln a capacious retort, whim 
is connected with a reservoir of alcohol in' such s mcn- 
ner that, as fast as tho ether dietile off, a corresponding 
amount of alcohol makes np tbe deficiency. The pro¬ 
cess is continued until thirty times the original amount 
of alcohol is used, the sulphuric acid acting orey and 
over again as the agent by which an equivalent' of 
water is abstracted from an equivalent of ekohol. 
(See Etkkbivicatiox.) 

Ethbuificatiok, e-ther~(f~s-kai'.ehun, in Chem.— 
The process by which the same amount of sulphuric 
acid serves continuously for the abstraction Of an equi¬ 
valent of water from an almost indefinite number of 
equivalents of aloohol, has been much discussed 
amongst chemists. Numerous researches have been 
made on the subjoct r Liebig, Mitscheriich, Graham, 
and otbors, and the . Mieral explanation arrived at ia 
that the sulphurio 0 ut unites with the alcohol to form 
snlphctliylic acid and water. Tbe aolphethylie acid 
then splits up into ether, which distils over, and sul¬ 
phuric acid, which again unites with tbe aloohol to 
form a second portion of sulphethylio acid, which is 
in its turn decomposed. Thn great difficulty in admitting 
this view arises from tho circumstance that sulpbethv- 
bc acid should be first formed and then immediately 
decomposed, under precisely similar circumstances of 
temperature. Mitscheriich and Graham consider 
that the sulphuric acid acts in a calnlytio manner, 
simply inducing composition in other bodies l>y its 
pressure, somewhat in tho manner of a ferment.—For 
a fuller discussion of this very interesting subject, the 
reader is referred to Miller’s “ Elements of Che¬ 
mistry," vol. lii. 3rd edition. 

Ethics, etht-iks (Gr. fthica, from ethos; Lat. etoi, 
mores, manners, or moral conduct), signifies, strictly, 
both in ancient and in modern speech, the doctrine of 
morals. This branch of knowledge has been divided 
by modern writers into two parts, the one compre¬ 
hending the theory of moral science, and the other its 
practiml doctrines. On the former side the first part 
investigates that principle of our constitution by 
w hick we aro led to form the notion of moral distinc¬ 
tions ; and on the latter side it inquires into the 
proper object of moral approbation. In other words, 
this science endeavours to give an answer to the ques¬ 
tion,—Is it by the same faculty that perceives the 
oxistenco of truth and falsehood in other departments 
of knowledge, or by a peculiar power of moral percep¬ 
tion, which is pleased with one set of qualities and 
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gation of moral conduct is foaodad? What is the 
common quality or qualities, in Bhort, belonging -to 
the different forms of virtue t Is it houevolenee,—1* it 
sympathy,—is it a rational self-love t Thus the seep# 
of the one question is to ascertain the origin of bur 
moral ideas; that of the ottykr to refer the various 
moral phenomena to their most simple end general 
laws. Again, the practical dootrinea of moraltfy com¬ 
prehend the rales formed to direct human ooqdult, 
and the best means of compassing this general ehd. 
These two questions, when properly treated, scab to 
exhaust tbe entire theory of morals. Ethies, then,. Ie 
a word which shall be employed in the eaeceeding 
article as altogether synonymous with moral philoso¬ 
phy. One of its best and latest German expounders 
observes, “ The best name for this soienoe is Ethic, 
or doctnne of morals, os ia-clear from the relation 
of this word to the three fundamental c xfypuqiw 
of morals,—law or duty, virtue, and chief gqocl.** 

1 Ethics, or morals, has properly to do with action.rather 
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leave or no, although it is quite necessary that 
he should hare hi* breakfast on that inauspicious 
morhihg. It thus appears, that while the one class of 
actions is necessary to our existence, the other 
is by no means necessary; and many person* would be 
all the happii sr to resist those urgent longings which 
bestege their wills and often carry them captive. 
Another consequence follows from this consideration, 
which it is all-important to note on the present 
oeoaaiOn,—that it depends altogether on whether the 
will pf man be consciously free, as to whether his acts 


can carry with them any moral responsibility. If a 
stone accidentally falls on my head and niuterinlly 
injures me, I do not blame the stone, 1 simply lay the 
charge on my own evil fortune. If I am bitten 
severely by my neighbour's dog, 1 may pronounce the 
dog' dangerous to the lieges, I cannot hold him guilty 
of assault. But if I am knocked down end robbed by 
a ruffian in the next lane, I shall uBe all my endeavour 
to have him up before the magistrate ami punished; 
for unless he be an imbecile or a madman, he cannot 
set up a plea of moral incompetence, which every¬ 
body would urge in favour of the previous cases. Nor 
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was under moral or physical compulsion; for by being 
so constrained, my will, my voluntary guiding power, 
is deprived of its accustomed freedom, and I am no 
longer at liberty to act as 1 please. It hence appears 
that for all practical moral purposes, the will must lie 
consciously free, otherwise there can be no responsi¬ 
bility. (See Fbbrdom and Necessity.) And not 
only i the other focnltics, which always go to aid 
the moral judgment in pronouncing its awards, must 
be in a normally healthy condition, otherwise no 
moral blame is attachable to a vicious act more than 
to a virtuous one. Were our law courts capable of 
publicly recognizing tbo more delicate shades of cha¬ 
racter and of guilt that frequently conio before them 
for judgment, and were human nature better able to 
appreciate the liner traits and more delicate linea¬ 
ments of men's dispositions, thors can be little doubt 
that our civil and criminal codes would experience 
on entire modification of their peculiar rigour against 

f eouliar offences and crimes often eninmitted w ith 
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guilt. For how often are men's passions strong where 
their moral perception is not of the highest! And 
when malevolent emotions become heated, do they 
not blind men's minds to every other consideration 
but what tins wicked passion points them to P Then 
the history of the growth and formation of human 
character is nearly a terra, incognita, and such 
should always be taken Into account in anything 
approaching a perfect tjUMde of moral, or even of 
criminal law. Whatever ‘is calculated to shake or to 
confirm tbo will in its moral endeavours, is calculated 
to shake or to confirm the comparative perfection of 
the moral character. With the view, accordingly, of 
ascertaining and of classifying the various source* of 
our activity, various ethical Inquirers have analysed 
our various propensities into nearly the following 
principle*:—1., There are our appetitet of hunger, 
thirst, and sex, which take their rise from thebooy, 
and which allv ns with the brutes. To those natu¬ 
ral appetites belong the acquired ones; such as the 
liking for tobaeeo end other narcotics, and for in* 
toxieating drink*. All stimulants are Of this class.—4,. 
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emotion connected with the exercise of bene 
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tnbuted into hatred, jealousy, envy, revenge, andeoma 
kinds of resentment. As the former class of afFeetiong 
are always accompanied with pleasant emotions, so the 
malevolent ones are invariably attended by disagreeable 
oues. It is obvious from this, that the Utter are only 
to be used with a great degree of eautlon, and on no 
occasion in greater intensity than the nrgent necessi¬ 
ties of the case demand. They are like those poisonous 
cures that are sometimes administered to Ut to restore 
our frames to their accustomed health. If the pre¬ 
scribed dose be overstepped, the ehauees are that ire' 
must atone for our rashness with odr lives. Such 
would be the constitution of man, were no inheritance 
of reason or of conscience to fall to his share. Beeson, 
however, renders the nature of man altogether different, 
from what it would otherwise be. It is by this Aun]tr, 
in its multifarious forms, that man is capable of avail¬ 
ing himself fully of bis past experience In avoiding 
those temporary pleasures that be knows wilt be suc¬ 
ceeded bv a corresponding suffering, and in submitti 
to those lesser ills of life which he knows will ultimat 
minister to a greater accession of good. In a word, 
can form that more enlarged and liberal idea of happi¬ 
ness with which every cultivated man is ocauaJnx*<L 



ness with which every cultivated man is acquainted^, 
and he can deliberate about the best means of attain? 
mg to this wiabed-for goal. It is impossible to pro*, 
nounce the word happiness in the hearing: of afcy 
man without at the same time enkindling ionis 
various ideas, more or less attainable, of an ex-, 
ingly desirable obj^bt.—4. Seff-Une, accordingly, 
that species of desire which longs for personal hM 
neHS as an end in itself, is a rational principle of fir .' 
nature, altogether legitimate and praise wor^"—*-**" 
kept in its own place. The pursuit of one 
in an enlightened way is perfectly lawful as an 
end; it onlr becomes unlawful when, by its ex 
shut* out that essentially higher principle which 
have variously termed the moral faoiuty, the 
sense, the conscience. Self-interest, or 
differs from selfishness, which always im 
liarly low and vulgar state of character 
content with the perpetual gratifioatw 
sensuality. This enlightened regard topttr 
interest was, fcy many of the anugnt 
regarded as the whole of virtue, end t< 
had accomplished the duties of sages 
laid down rules, of more or lest particularity, 
attainment of thie “ supreme good," this •urn 
bon um. Nor is it to be wondered at, that they pi 
the whole of virtue in thie prudential setfofegsra j 
the two principles—that of self-interest and of the m 
faculty—lead to nearly the same edunte of actitm 
practical life. That the principles are not identical 
on the contrary are radically and abidingly d 
saay be established firms a variety of oontid 
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with what takes place in oar public theatre*. The 
audience here, from the enthusiasm of their combined 
judgment, impress one more forcibly than any amount 
of individual talking. And accordingly, the slightest 
Uirsnd of pure morality which the dramatist con-’ 
trim to weave into hit pises, at certain stages of the 
action, raises the passions of the crowd into transports, 
and forces tears from grave, sensible men. In all lan¬ 
guages, the words employed to denote the ideas of 
doty and of interest are distinct. The to kalon and the 
Icatluhon of the Greeks, and the Aonettum and utile of 
the Latins, express rxsctly what we mean when we 
ijpssk of duty end of interest. A similar conclusion 
likewise finds countenance in tho early period at which 
oar moral judgments make their appeiirtuioe, it being 
always a considerable while before it is possible that 
we should be espabie of forming the general notion 
of our own happiness. To escape the force of some of 
the foregoing arguments, it has been alleged that this 
notion of right and wrong, as a separate existence in 
bumsn nature, was first of all discovered by philoso¬ 
phers and politicians, and the influence of education 
lias effected the rest on the growing mind of the race. 
Now education la no doubt a powerful instrument: 
but there is no example on record that oan tie pointed 
to to illustrate the case of a new creation being 
implanted in men’s minds by means of this potent 
organon of culture. No doubt sufficient allowance 
most be mode for the different circumstances of man¬ 
kind ifi different periods of society, and for the diver- 
dim' of their speculative opinions, as well as for the 
different moral aigni 11 canon of the same action, per¬ 
forated under different systems of external behaviour. 
But while education may, aud does, in this way modify 
In Important respects the moral sentiments of man¬ 
kind, ns well os their opinions regarding the beautiful 
and the sublime, we would be far from maintaining that 
it Can affect suali wonders us to create our notions of 
light and wrong, or our (ostheticnl ideas. Now, Inst 
times Should still linger in some men’s nimrls a hesita¬ 
tion to accept of this ethical principle os contrasted 
with self-regard, we beg to refer to a very weighty 
sentence of JJishop Butler’s on tho subject, as calcu¬ 
lated, so far sa any historical nnlhority can be so, to 
carry persuasion to the most wavering mind. This 
singularly able moralist says, in his second disserta¬ 
tion on “the Naturoof Virtue," “For ns much ns it 
has bean disputed wherein virtue consists, or whatever 

r ittttd for doubt there may lie about particulars, yet 
general there is in reality a universally acknow¬ 
ledged standard of it. It is that which all ages and 
aU countries have made profession of in public,—it is 
that which every man yon meet nuts on the show of,— 
it it that which the primary and fundamental laws of 
off civil constitutions over the face of the earth make 
it their business and endeavour to enforce tho practice 
of upon mankind i namely, justice, veracity, and regard 
to common good." Having now vindicated the fact of 
moral perception os an essential part of the human 
constitution, the next question that demands our 
attention is the foundation and the formation of this 
distinction. One class of moral theorists leans to the 
emotional or suhjecttve view of the origin of our 
ethical judgments, another doss patronizes the intel¬ 
lectual or objective view, while a third class is of 
opinion that moral laws owe their origin entirely to 
theocratic legislation. As this distinction cannot be 
on bored on here, some account will lie found in tho 
■rtirie Coxscnmcs of tbe different opinions main- 
tstaod respecting the origin of the moral faculty by 
the chief writers who have treated of this question 
throughout tho history of the world. In analyzing the 
State of our own minds when we are spectators of the 
good or bail actions performed by others, or even when we 
sweet on our own minds when we do some commend¬ 
able action or are guilty of some reprehensible one, ore 
wa not conscious of the following things ?— I. Tbe 
appreciation of a certain rightuoss in actions. 3. A 
feeling Of mtii&otioii, or the opposite, varying in degree 
MMMhg to the delicacy of our moral sensibility. 
8- Th* appreciation of the merit or demerit of the 
dgoet. A The idea of moral obligation, as binding on all 
men. Award or two (in this fourfold analysis In detail. 
I,,©ranting that this rightness to appreciated by man- 
©prOO viewing a moral action, it it at a sensation, as 
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a feeling, or aa * judgment, that this foot of ethical 
appreciation toexperienoed, or is it something different 
from ell these ? White many wise and graat men have 
argued on all of these aids*, it becomes a moralist of 
the present day to proceed with oaotion. The troth 
to, that the act is somewhat Protean in its complexion. 
Now that one looks at it through hard, metallic intel¬ 
lectual glasses, tbe phenomenon tarns up a* deter- 
(Wined an ontline aa a earn in arithmetic could | again 
that we view it through the somewhat hazy medium 
of emotion, it looms as largo and palpable as the 
renowned “bogle" of tbe Brocken. And if a half 
sooptical and rather clumsy analyst takes the foot 
between his fingers, tho chances ere that, like the 
sand on the sea-shore, it will crumble through 
insensibly, and leave nothing behind. Still, tbe fact of 
ttie rightness and wrongness of actions remains to be 
accounted for; and unless we make the faculty aa 
indistinguishable compound of reuses and feeling, it 
is hard to say what other equally unobjectionable ana¬ 
lysis of it can bo offered.—2. Of the emotions exeited 
by the contemplation of moral beauty and deformity, 
some are necessarily pleasurable, others sire neces¬ 
sarily painful. Those qualities in good notions which 
excite agreeable en itiona in the observer, form wbot 
some moralists arr dined to cull tbe beauty of virtue, 
and the opposite i- dugs, as the deformity of vice. The 
emotions thus uri-i-ig from the observation of moral 
beauty and of moral deformity aro so much more ex¬ 
quisite in their ngrecablcness, as well as more harrowing 
in tho pain they bring with them, than any that arise 
from the perception of material forms, that tbe Socrstie 
school used to liver that tbe literal signification of the 
words beauty und sublimity arose primarily from the 
perception of the qualities of mind. {See Hxxtrrr.)—3. 
When a virtuous action has been performed in our 
presence, we cannot check our benevolent affections 
from going forth in its behalf; and if we attempt to 
do it, it is most likely to be at tbe expense of oar own 
pence of mind. When, again, we witness an act of 
crucify, of sdltolmess, of oppression, of deception, of 
cunning, wo are inspired by a feeling of extreme hos¬ 
tility toward tbe delinquent, and can hardly restrain 
our indignation from breaking forth against him. In 
our own particular case, if we cun occasionally approve 
of our conduct to the extent of looking forward with 
confidence to the approbation of a higher tribunal, the 
sense of ill-desert, on the other band, is usually so 
Absorbing us often almost to destroy this just anti¬ 
cipation of future reward in us. While our sense of 
the merit and demerit of actions must impress ue anew 
with a sense of the intimate connection between virtue 
and happiness, vet we are not to suppose that always, 
when wo have done well, prosperity will attend ua aa 
a matter of oourse. It takes a man of mmo, nay, of 
wisdom, to acquiesce calmly in the lot that Providence, 
in its inscrutable ways, has assigned to him. It to a 
vulgar error to expect that good or evil fortune always 
accompanies, in special instances, good and evil actions, 
Suffice it to say, that the just men, the benevolestman, 
tbe courageous man, the temperate man, dstarve* jo 
succeed; and he shall do so, if be can afford to wait- 
on tho slow fulfilment of nature’s lews. Virtue is, 
after all, the shortest road to happiness.—d. According 
to some, the idea of moral obligation or of duly to 
founded entirely on the conviction that the practise of 
virtue is enjoined by an expreseeommood orthe Dottf. 
Bat if this supposition were true, all men would reason 
in s circle; duty would be resolved into ear ids* of 
religion, and our idea of religion iqto our idea of duty. 
On the other hand, we would require, according to this 
system, to make our idee of virtue a mere matter of 
prudence, which would lead ns to curious enough 000 - 
elusions ; it would induce us to bold that tbe denial of 
a future state absolves from all moral obligation, and 
that a being independently and completely happy era 
have no moral attributes, and, of eouxee, no bums! per¬ 
ception. Tho notions of reward and punishment n e e s e 
sarily imply the ideas of right rad wrong. Xn truth, 
the strongest argument for a foture state isdedeead 
from our natural notions of right tod wrong, saaont- 
pered with tho general idea of tbi; course oMfmoto 
sflhirs. It seems storage, socordingly, to inquire why 
men are boaad to practise virtu*; the very notion qt 
merit and demerit, of virtue abstractly * 
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tioa that leaden me obnowNW to punishment, it is 
sot hi* foreknowledge of the certainty of that pun¬ 
ishment, We aocordinglj 1 wuelud* that the moral 
faculty is essentially different from all other powers 
of the mind; and while the slightest violation of its 
authority fills us with remorse, the greater our sacri- 
floes in Jtt behalf flil ns with unspeakable satiafuctie* 
and triumph. Human duties are ordinarily divided 
into those relating to the Deity, to ourselves, and to 
others. Respecting the first, see Natch ax, Tjikologt. 
— Eef. Butler's Strmon*; Sir James Mackintosh’s 
Ethical Dissertation; Reid ; Active Enmtrs; Stewart's 
Active and Moral Powers; Dr. 1'hoa. Brown’s Lecture! 
ou tk 0 Philosophy of the Human Mind ; Kant’s Meta- 
phytic of Ethic j Fichte’s Destination of Man ; Doroor’s 
article “Ethic," in Herzog's Encpelopmhn ; Cousin's 
Lecture! on the Scottish School; Jtniflroy’s Ethics, Ac. 

Etjxioitic Acm, e-the-on'-ik, in Chem.—When ole¬ 
fiant gas is combined with anhydrous sulphuric ncid, 
white milky crystals of ethionic anhydride arc formed, 
which speedily deliquesce in the air, giving rise to 
ethionic acid. 

Ethjop'h MishUaI, e'-the-nps, in Chem. (11,8), stib- 
snlphidc of mercury. It is ohlained os a black ponder 
l»y transmitting a'current of sulphuretted hydrogen 
through a solution of a memorial subsalt, or by tritu¬ 
rating 16 parts of moist sulphur with 200 of mercury. 

Ethmoid Kokh, eth’-moul (Gr. ethmoidet, from eth- 
mo*, a sieve, and eidos, form, because it is perforated 
like a sieve), in Anal., is one of the bones of the head, 
which is exceedingly light and spongy, consisting of 
many convoluted plates, which form a network like a 
honeycomb. It is somewhat cubical iu form, and is 
situated between the two orbitary processes of the 
frontal bone, at the root of the nose. The olfactory 
nerves shoot down through tho numerous small per¬ 
forations of this bone to the organ of smell. 

Etdhoqrapiiv, eth-nog'-rd-fe (Gr. ethnos, n nation, 
and graphs, description), is that science which treats 
of too manners, customs, religion, forms of govern¬ 
ment, and other peculiarities of different nations, and 
which is commonly regarded and treated as a brunch 
of general geography. 

Etbitologt, eth-nol'-o-j « (Gr. ethnos, nation, and 
logos, discourse), h that science which treats of the 
varieties r of the human men, their history and dis¬ 
tribution, their languages, physical and meutnl charac¬ 
teristics ; arranging and classifying them, noting their 
points of similarity or dissemhlunee, and having in 
view the difficult problem of the unity or non-unity of 
the human race. “The chief ethnological problems," i 
says Dr. Latham, “ generally expressed, are those of 
(1) the unity or non-unity, (3) tho geographical origin 
or origins, (3) the antiquity, and (1) tho futurity of 
mankind,—questions all olosely connootod with each 
other, ead all mutually illustrative of each other; 
qiM-; jons to which the phenomena of classification 
and the several ethnological methods are subordinate." 
Ethnology differs from anthropology in that the latter 
deals with the relations of man to the other members 
of the animal kingdom, whereas the former regsrds 
the differences that exist among the different varieties 
of the human nee. The latter requires only a single 
pair for its study, the former presupposes variety of 
races; and the greater the variety the farther its 
boundaries extend. It partakes of history, but, unlike 
ordinary history, which deals with actions, it treats of 
tha effects of physical agencies upon man,—toil, cli¬ 
mate, nutrition, sod the like; going back to a period 
long anterior to the existence of written records, and, 
.qdibj. history, arguing from effects to causes, from 
the known to the unknown. In this way ethnology is, 
os Trichord says, the general arehseology of the human 
race.. Language, too, forms an important element in 
tha study of ethnology, ns well as phvsuml geography, 
which teaches the relations that subsist between the 
inhabitants of a given area, and its physical configura¬ 
tion, vHHi“*t, Ac. The ethnologist should thus not 
only be a naturalist, bat should tlso have a knowledge 
of sorchmolocv, or the study of human monuments and 
remains; phUol,y, or the science at languages ;■ and 
physical geography, so for as it relates to the offsets 
of physios! influences upon different nee*. The science 
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found to be generally the ease, not only as ng acfl a 
man, hut also among the lower animals,—the HUiBfi|F 
the fnoial angle the lower are they in tha teats'Of 
intelligence. One great objection to this method WWt 
its taking into account only one feature of the akuBt 
to remedy this, lllumenbaeb fixed upon a number 
of characteristic peculiarities; and to him we ewo (ha 
division of mankind into the live following rltisne r • 
(1) the Caucasian., (2) Mongolian, (8) Ethiopian, (fl 
American, (5) Malay. Cuvier reduced the five dosser 
of jtliimenhiicli to three,—the < ancasian, Mongolian, 
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end Ethiopian, treating the Malay and American sa 
subdivisions of the Mongolian He referred the M> 
ginal scats of the human race to the moon tain -chainr, 
—the Caucasian to Mount Caucasus, the Mongolian to 
the Altai mountain!), and the Negro to the chain of 
tho Atlas. Dr. Prichard, who waa the first (hot 
brought to the study of this subject a large knowledge 
of languages as well as of physiology, regards the bonks 
of tho groat rivers, and not the mountains, as the pri¬ 
mary seats of the different races. “The cradles, Ot 
nurseries, of the first nations," he says, “seem to have 
been extensile plains or valleys, traversed by navi¬ 
gable channels and irrigated by perennial awfl fine 
tilizing streams. _ Three such regions were the seesei 
of the earliest civilization of the human roes." “ ftp 
one of these the Hemitio or Syro-Arabian nations OX* 
changed the simple habits or wandering shepherds ft# 
the splendour and luxury of Nineveh and Baby km.. lath 
second the. Indo-European or Japetic people brought 
to perfection the most elaborate of human dial sets, 
destined to become in after-times, end under diStant 
modifications, the mother tongue of the nations M 
Europe, In a third, the land of Horn, watered by W* 
Nile, were inventri bicroglyphical literature Ud foe 
arts, in which Egypt far surpassed all the net of the 
world iu the earlier ages of history.” These three 
divisions do not correspond to the three indicated hr 
the form of the skull, whiah he makes the savage or 
hunting tribes, the nomadic or wandering psetdnl 
races, and the civilised sod intellectually cultivated 
portions of the human family. In the first of theta 
the prevailing form of the head is what ha prth> 
gnothou*, denoting a prolongation or extension forward 
of the jaws; the second have broad and losenue- 
formed faces, and what he terms pyramidal sknUK. 
Among the civilised races the characteristic form ed 
the skull is aval or elliptical. Though tbess ;■ two 
modes of division do not correspond, and WW foodi* 
all the three classes of the former the beads in general 
of an oval or eiliptico-apherical form; which rhaTOC 
terise those whose fsonlties bare bean developed by 
civilisation; “ret there ara not wanting marks at 
some relationship between tho Egyptians arid fop 
nations of eentral Africa, and between the taSw 
Europeans and the northern Asiatics." “ ThsEggri. 
tian language, also, in the great leading prinefotSTSf 
its grammatical construction, bean maen greatat a**- 
logy to tha idioms of Africa than to (hoes pitiliMf 
among the people of other teetoss. On tin ■off# 
hand, the luncumgM of tho northern Asiatic* -tag 
many tokens of rvUtionshjp, though they may bead- 
mitfod to be remote onoe, ter the 
Jtonmew «Bee/* The srongeroeat wbioh be adopts 
is,—A) The Brro^rabisai or Semitie race (teetadfcg 
the Syrian*, Jews, Sad inks), whiah aodsbnted 
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French auntomiat regarded m the model of perfection, 
and at tfao mat tune the prototype of the banian 
family- This, rue u intellectual energetio, and net- 
Isa*. The eeeond group are the Egyptian* or Hamitio 
race, which he regard* a» indolent and superstitious, 
reposing eTer in luxurious cue and wealth on their 
own rich soil. The third group is the Indo-European, 
Japetio, or Arlan race, comprising the Hindoos, Per- 
siana, Afghans, Koords, Armenians, and the nations 
of Europe, with their American colonies. “ The pliy- 
aieai differences between all these nations, though 
considerable, are not greater than most persons will 
think sufficiently explained by reference to climate 
and to diversity of food and of manners." The great 
central region of High Asia is inhabited by five no- 
madlo races, belonging to the Mongolian division of 
authors, and characterized by pyramidal heads and 
broad flioes. These arc—(1) the Ugrian, in the IT.W., 
from whom the Magyars are believed to have de¬ 
scended, and of which the Finns, Laps, Ostaks of the 
Obi, ana other Siberian tribes, aTe varieties; (2) the 
Turkish, with their nomadic tribes, and the Ottoman 


Xhotiya rue (often termed Tartars), inhabiting a 
great part of Thibet and the Himalayan chain. Bo¬ 


nces are various tribes of people, spread over the 
lower countries of northern Asia, ana over the cohl 

K a which arc traversed by the Siberian rivers and 
er of the loy Sea. They belong to the same great 
division of mankind as tbo Tartars, whom they resem¬ 
ble in some of their leading characteristics, particularly 
fit the form of the skull. He terms them Ichtbyophagi 
Or fishing trilies. To the same type of the human spe¬ 
cies as the nations of High Asia belong the Chinese, Ko- 
reams, Japanese, the races of the Indo-Chinese penin¬ 
sula, end the aborigines of India, distinct from the 
Hindoos (who belong to the Indo-European stock). 
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the Indo-European aud Syr . Arabian races there ex- 
feted a moro ancient stock of inhabitants, also of east¬ 
ern origin, but who had migrated westward at an 
earlier date, and to whom he gives the name of 
Aiiophyliana. These, when displaced by the inva¬ 
ders, took refuge in the mountainous parts ; and 
to them belong the Caucasians, the Iberians of the 
Pyrenees, the Berbers of the Atlss chain, and the 
Quenches of tho Canary islands. Of the black races 
of the interior of Afrioa, the principal are the 8ene- 

K mbian, including the Mandmgoes and the Foolahs. 

« true negro characters are most strongly marked 
OB that portion of the coast which enciroles the pro¬ 
jecting region of Western Africa to the inmost angle of 
the Bight of Boniu, the centre of the slave trade. The 
Hottentots aud Bushmen of South Africa in many re¬ 
spects resemble the nomadic Mongolians of Asia; the 
warlike Caffret are said to combine the prominent fore¬ 
head and nose of the European, the thick lips of the 
Negro, and the high oheekbniu.s of the Hottentot. 
Among the African twcos, tbo Abyssinian, a flue dark, 
but mot negro race, is interesting as having pre¬ 
served, 11 in the midst of Moslem and pagan nations, 
its peculiar literature and its ancient Christian church," 
and having remains of s wide-spread J udsism and a Ian- 


grow, and the Alfooriana of the New Quinea group of 
istonds (which include the Australians). The American 
raoet are distinguished from those of the old world by 
their moral and soeial traits and by the structure of 
theirfoiiguaga*. The Mexican tribes, which, according 
to bun, arrived on the central plain of Anahuao, from 
the north, in the 7th century, found this region inha- 
Wtod by the nations which have left the splendid ruins 
Fslsnqae j among whom were the Othomi, remark- 
•W#tor umuy monos vlUbic idiom. Tbo Bgquimwi And 
th« Ath&bMCAS, tiu a Mongolian cut of countenance, 
’extend across the northern portion of the continent 
■from ocean to ooesa; south of these, east of the Mis- 
'tfssippi, were tin Algonquin* and the Iroquois, with 
"If* wmwnm* tribes, almost always at war with eeoh 
Md the AfiMhufen nations toward the tenth ; 
■WWt of the Mississippi wen the Sioux and the 
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Pawnees; on the Pacific mast the dark Californians 
and the tribes of the north-west coast; nod iq 
Booth America the Andean nations, the Brasilio- 
Guarani, and the mediterranean or oentrsl grows. 
Hr. Latham adopted another class!fleetioD in hit 
"Natural History of'the Varieties of Man," London, 
I860; hut as this differs in some respects from that 
given in his article on Ethnology in the " Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica," we shall follow the latter, as being 
the more reoent. He proceeds upon the doctrine—(1) 
that, as a matter of foot, the languugea of the earth’s 
surface ore referable to a common originand (2) 
“ that, as a matter of logic, this common origin of lan¬ 
guage is, primd facie, evidence of a common origin for 
those who speak it." He maintains that this primd 
facie evidence will not be overridden by the conflicting 
phenomena of physical aud moral differences. “ That 
the physical characters of our kind are permanent is 
argued from such a fact as the mummies of ancient 
Egypt giving us the same organization that is given 
by the modern Copts;" and, "again, that compara¬ 
tively light complexions are found in some of the hot¬ 
test parts of the world, whereas dark ones are found 
in comparatively cool ones, passes for an argument 
against the effects of heat on the skin." He divides 
the human race in > three great divisions,—(1) the 
Asiatics and Nor: -n Europeans, Polynesians, and 
Americans; (2) < cutrsl aud Southern Europeans; 
(.1) Africans and South-western Asiatics, In the 
first division are (A) those populations whose phy¬ 
sical conformation is cither typically or subfypi- 
eally Mongol, having been generally recognized as 
such; comprising (a) languages monosyllabic, as the 
Chinese, Siamese, Burmese, (i) Turanians—languages 
other than monosyllabic, groups, (1) the Mongolian, (2) 
the Turk, (li) the Ugrian, (4) the Tuugus, (5) the Pen¬ 
insular;—(B) Iranians, groups, (1) the Persians, (2) 
Psropsraisans, (3) Armenians, (4) Uioaourians (».«., the 
Caucasians of Caucasus, or Caucasians in the limited, 
convenient sense of the term);—(C) I 
. theOceauicstock, (a) Amphinesia, (1)P: 
tonesians, (21 Microncsisns, (3) Polynesians, (4) Ms 
gnsi; (1) Keficnoncsians, (1) Papuans of New Guinea, 
(2) Tasmanians, (3) Australians;—(E) Americans, 
comprising, in group* yet undetermined, the Esqui¬ 
maux, Algonkins, Iroquois, Sioux, Wocoons, Badness, 
Ac.; the great Sontli-American families, of which the 
limits are the most defined are, (1) the Quiches*, (2) 
tho Caribs, (3) the Ouarini, the Chaco, the p*mpa,ana 
tho Chileno groups, being of somewhat less though still 
of considerable magnitude. The languages oftbe second 
division—central and southern Europeans—fall into 
four divisions: (1) the Bosks, who inhabit the western 
Pyrenees, the north of Spain, and the south of France; 

(2) the Skipetar, or Albanians, who inhabit Albania, 
and whose language isolates them; those many bold 
that it cun be connected with those of the fourth class; 

(3) the Celts (i. e. Welsh, Bretons, Gaels, and Manx¬ 
men ; and (4) Sanuatisns,Germans, Latins, and Greeks, 
who are Indo-European in the strictest sense of the 
term. In the third division, the AIKcsn and south¬ 
western Asiatic, there are: (1) the Samitio, (2) the 
Nilotic, (3) Ksfro, (4) Negro, (5) Hottentot. Hr. 
S. G. Morton, whose principal works are tha Crania 
Americana (1839) and the Omnia jEgyptiaea (IBM), 
divides man into the following groups in his catalogue 
of skulls, more, however, for convenience of study 
and examination than as an attempt at seiedtifle clas¬ 
sification (1) Caucasian group, with the Soandina- 
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Mongolian group, with tho Chines* Ana jayporoortAB 
races; (3) Malay group, with tbe Malayan aad Poly, 
nesian races; (4) American group, with tbe barbarons 
and Toltecan races; (5) Negro group, with the native 
Africans, Hovaa. and Afoorian races; (8) the mixed 
races, Copts, Nubians, Ac. Professor Agassia, to toe 
" Types of Mankind," by Messrs. Nott and GHddon 
(1854), holds “ tost what era eslled human nose, down 


of animals an known to be cfemmteribed npoa too 
snrtooo of on# earth sefeeMe with too natural rngp of 




dJttfcot type* of mu," fie gives a- *k«tch sf the 
natural provisos* of the animal kingdom end theta 1 
ndetiotieo tie different type* of men. Ho Mfw 
them Msording to ihelwein 100(10011 (1) Arctic, in¬ 
habited by Hyperborean*; (}) Aaiatie, by Mongol*) 
(3) Buropean, by white men; (4) American, by Ame¬ 
rican Indian*; (5) African, by Nubian*, Abyssinians, 
' Foolah*, Negron*. Hottentot*, and Iloejeamon 
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Negrillos s (7) Australian, by Papuans and Auatra 
Dana; and («) Polynesian, by 8 oatk- 6 ca Islander*. It 
the "Indigenous lUcas of the Earth” (1(157), Messrs. 
Nott andOliddon give an ethnographic tableau, in which 
the race* are divided zoologically, according to the 
eight realms of Agassis; they are also grouped pbysio- 


tho last two years thl* dose connection n> 
severed, twenty-four out VS *Wt -vsjwe W 
at King’s being appropriated to fiton fioll 
remainder, together with ill tho fellowsbij 
virtually thrown open. The (list provost Of 
William of Waynflete. the headmaster of WinObesUr, 
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3, fourteen to realm 4, eight to realm 6 , three to realm 
0, two to realm 7, and three to realm 8 . The aame realms 
have also their corresponding classes, arranged lin¬ 
guistically, after Alfred Maury, Crawfurd, Logan, Ac. 
A detailed account of the different Asiatic, European, 
and African races is given by Hr. Latham, in his v De¬ 
scriptive 'Etlmology," 3 vofs., I860. These remarks 
will show in how imperfect a state the science of eth¬ 
nology still is; and those who wish to pursue the sub¬ 
ject further, we would refer to the works oiled. 

Ethyl, eth'-il (Gr. dither, air; ulr, the material of 
which a thing is made), iu Chcm. (0 4 Uj,C,lI,), the 
second and most important member of the series of 
alcohol radicles. When a mixture of granulated zinc 
and iodide of ethyl is heated to 300° m a tube from 
wMeh the air is exhausted, a number of compounds 
are formed, ethyl, the radicle iu question, amongst 
them. By breaking the tube under water, the liquid 
compounds are ejected in a gaseous form; and by 
carefaUy collecting tbo portions which como off last, 
the ethyl is obtained nearly in a stats of purity. 
Ethyl is a colourless gas with slightly ethereal smell, 
and burns with a luminous flame. It may be liquefied 
at 38® Fahr. by a pressure of Hi atmospheres. Frank- 
land estimates its boiling-point at — O’. It is the 
radiole of ether and alcohol, and ns such deserves 
especial notice. It dissolves readily in alcohol, but 
not in water. 

Ethylekw, or Olefiant Gas, eW-e-lenc, in Chem. 
(C,H,), the second hydrocarbon in the olefiant gas 
eerie®. These hydrocarbons are described under the 
head of Olefiant Gas. 

EtiQVHTTZ, et-e-ket' (Fr., a ticket), denotes the forms 
of manners and behaviour that prevail in polite society, 
established by usage and good breeding. The name is 
probably derived from the custom that prevailed, on 
state occasions, of delivering a ticket to each person, 
fostruoting him as to the part which bo was to take in 
the ceremony. At no time, probably, was the spirit of 
etiquette so prednminaut and so tyrannical as at tho 
court of Louis XIV. of Franoe. At toe present day, the 
etiquette of courts is becoming less and less strict; 
ana in private society many of the old and absurd 
forms ore given up. “ Etiquette,” says a writer on 
this subjeot, “is the barrier which society draws around 
itself os a protection against offences the lam cannot 
touch: it is a shield against the introsion of the im¬ 
pertinent, the improper, and the vulgar; a guard 
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sent day the foundation consists of a provost, 
vost, six fellows (formerly assistant masters), A 
master, a lower master, seventy aaholair*. three 4 , 'ShMN: 
duct*(chaplains), with choristers and almswootste 
The college, which obtained several manors ewlA'ptf W H it 1 
sons from its founder, received several mere 1 * 0 % 
Edward IV. Sincn that period it has been lutfublMUt 
and prosperous. At present there are about 830 boMg 
n large proportion of whom are members of thearMw* 
craev. Those hoys who do not belong to the SevMW 
scholars on the foundation are called “ oppidans,'* wn 
hoard in the houses of the assistant masters sad 
dames. Tho collegers wear block gowns but not 
collego caps, ns at Westminster, ann their expenses 
are less than those of the “ oppidans;" who oonstftato 
the wealthy and aristoerstia clement of the tobeei. 
In the appearance of the college itself there wei 

"R.« 
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and the splendid restorations of the hall and the 
chapel, which is on the model of that of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Among the old customs kept np at Utah 
college may lie mentioned the “ Montem,” held on 
WUit-Tuesday every third year. Tho boys ell e»* 
neared in fancy costume, headed by the oaptain. 'The 
fast monlera was held in 1841, whan the contributions 
levied mum the spectators, or captain’s " Salt," slit 
was culled, amounted to £1,333. It, 94, Many em1* 
nentund illustrious men have been educated at Eton, 
The earl of Chatham, dir Hubert end Horaoe Walpole, 
Lord North and the duke of Wellington, Wore Bto- 
mans; and among living statesmen Eton has pro¬ 
duced Lord Derby, Lord Elgin, Mr. Gladstone, Laid 
Stratford do Hedcliffe, Sir G. 0. Lewis, the MrtbC 
Carlisle, and several others. 

Ktboncaw Ahcuitectubi, e.trus'-fc/i*.—There met 
but very fewexisting remains of the constructive work* 
of the ancient Etruscans from which we are enabled 1 10 
judge of the profit tency which this people had sStaiaod 
in the art of building. It is, however, oortein thsit ajl 
works of a public nature wore eminently charac terise d 
by solidity of construction, end wero probably plain 
and devoid of elaborate sculptured decorations. The 
Tuscan order of architecture, the plainest ana mont 


selves into the society of men to whom their presence 
aright (from the difference of feeling end habit) be 
offSntive and even iaaupportable." The rules that are 
laid down on this subject are various, and are only to 
be leaned property by experience. Generally, bow- 
evisr, a person going inti, moiety Should maintoin a 
certain degree of self-respect, sad regard for the feel¬ 
ings of others, and should endeavour to make himself 
agreeable. 

fittnr Cournots, •'•ton, situated at Eton, in the 
eottnty of Buckingham, was founded by Hen 17 VI. in 
UM>, sad was dedicated to ‘‘the Blessed Marie of 
Btona, fccside Wyndesore.” Henry bad been moved 
to the nundatioa iff this college by tho sneemees of 
WfDism of WykeUam'e noble foundations at Winches- 
taread Oxford, eetaMWhed about fifty veers before. 
Bton soilage end King's tteSsgs, Cambridge, ware 
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Tuscan order of architecture, the plainest and moat 
massive in style of the five classic orders, is- namtri 
after this people; and although no exempt 
at the present tune to show that it was posnMrib* 
originated ami adopted by them, yet we may jteiiy 
believe that the Romans derived it from a OOUHtsjp 
which was the cradle of early Italian art, and thsAsS 
forms a fair standard by wbioh we may judge at iXmt- 
skill and progress in the art of building. Their top¬ 
ples are said by Vitruvius to have been sntaB, e*d 
reetongularorc&onlarin form, TheyWere oreamfUtsd 
with figures in bronze and stone. and tbs Walls of 


the interior were probably panelisd, and Bovesod With 
painting* liko those of tno obambers that base Mas 
discovered in the sepulchral mounds that are so sum¬ 
mon in Tuseany. Their private houses were low, 
covering a large extent of ground, and surmounted 
with massive entablatures. Although there wee,but. 
little architectural display iu their buildings, thaEWbt- 
cans had readied a high degree fa the cm nf iiSlipiis 
and sculpture. The vases found in the. Strafim-, 
tombs are elegant in form, and the weapons and-er- 
namsnts that hairs been discovered in the sametoCet* 
ities are often of beeuHtal and aiaboratoemWtouetien. 
Thsnrinoipelsrohssdogieal remain* ofim rtsintjfiteisria 
sreths tombs sMdptaieduud hewn set <ff the rocks 
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at Viterbo and Norobia; the amphitheatre at Sutri, 
aleo hewn out of the eolid rook, and the numerous 
sepulchral tumuli. The roofs or many of the cham¬ 
bers found in these tumuli are arched; aud os Borne 
derived her architects ond knowledge of building from 
Etruria, we may consider the Etruscans as the origi¬ 
nators of the arch aud vaulted roofs in Europe.— Urf. 
Eergusaon’s Studbook of Architecture; Dennis's Ciliet 
and CemettrU» qf Etruria. 

Ktbubcan Vases. (Set Vases.) 

Snsoiiosr, et-e.moP-o.jc (Or. rtumot, true, and 
logon, description), is that part of grammar which 
treats of words by themselves, of their classification, 
their formation, and tlio alteration of their forms by 
derivation and inflection, it teaches the deduction of 
one word from another, and tho various modifications 
by which the sense of the same word is diversified. 
The recent philological researches lmve given to this 
department of grammar a much more extensile and 
important Held of inquiry, by bringing together 
whole groups of languages, and showing the connec¬ 
tion existing between them in word and form. (See 
Gimkmab, I'nitoLOH v.) 

Euoalyvtvs, u-kA-lip'-lun (Or. cm, well ; knhtpto, 
1 cover), in Bot., a gen. of tho nat. ord. Myrtacem, 
consisting of trees having bard wood, alternate, en¬ 
tire, coriaceous leaves, and yellow flowers, growing in 
corymbs. They are natives of Australia aud Tasma¬ 
nia. The most important species is E. rt»in\frru, tho 
iron bark, which yields on incision an astringent sub¬ 
stance called Botany Buy kino. This noutums u pe¬ 
culiar substanne, to widen tho name Eueali/ptm lias 
beau given. It baa been employed as u remedy- in 
diarrhoea. Tho leaves of E. manniftm and other spe¬ 
ed** spontaneously exude n sacclmnue substance re¬ 
sembling manna, and lienee termed Amlnthnn manna. 
It is said to drop from the trees in pieces sometimes 
aa largo as an Bimond. Tho Bcoretnms of tlm JCueu- 
lypti are oomroouly of a gummv nature, and on this 
account tiie trees are sometimes calli-d gum-trees. 
The bark of some of them separates hi iibrous layers ; 
aud this peculiarity 1ms also obtained for them the 
name of stringy-bark trees. They trcqin titiy alt urn a 
prodigious height,—200 feet or more, the t runts being 
destitute Of branches to a height ot from loo to 200 
feet. 

EUCHARIST, u'-kb-rint- (Or. cuchnriafia, tho giving 
of thanks), is used, in a theological sense, to denote 
the sacrament of tho Lord's Supper. The term is 
not found in tho New Testament-, but in the liutory 
of the institution ol‘ this ordinance, tho word ewhu- 
fistetan occurs; and this probably led Justin Martyr 
and others to adopt tbe word, gratitude for divine 
mercy aud grace being a chief requisite in those who 
would worthily partake. During the first three ccu- 
tnrioe, the Eucharist was celebrated every Sunday; 
but afterwards it came to lie administered'only three 
times in the year,—at Easter, Whitsuntide, and 
Christmas, la early times, the Eucharist was cele¬ 
brated iu the churches with closed doors, to the 
exclusion of all hut tho initiated, and it ordinarily 
took place at night. The ubo of tapers on the oecasion 
is traced to theso nocturnal celebrations. Tho mixing 
of water with the wine was generally regarded by the 
early ohuroh as essential to the duo performance of 
the rite; and hence the three elements of bread, wine, 
and water are mentioned. At first, the communinu 
bread was that in commrti use; but about the 7th 
oeatury a peculiar kind of bread began to be prepared 
exclusively for it, of a circular form,‘and impressed 
with the sign of the cross. Tbe communion in both 
kinds, i. *. both the bread and the enp to both laity 
aud clergy, appears to have prevailed in the Church 
until about the 12 th century, when the cup began to 
be gradually withdrawn from the laity, which was autho¬ 
rised by the council of Constance'in 1415, anil con¬ 
firmed by that of Trent iu 15i52. llouiauists profess 
to behove that Christ’s whole aud entire bodv, soul, 
and divinity,is contained in either species, audio the 
smallest particle of eaoh. lienee they infer, that 
whether the communicant receives only the bread or 
tha wine, he enjoys the fnU benefit of ihe sacrament, 
la the early church, communicants appear to have 
received the sacrament standing .—Ste on this subject 
• learned and interesting article in Knight’s EngUnk 
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Cyclopedia, section Arts end Sciences, article " Com¬ 
munion.’' 

Eotmouxtby, vrin-om’-e-tm (Or. ««, well; dion, air; 
mntron, measure), is the art of analyzing and investi¬ 
gating caseous bodies by mesne of the instrument 
called the eudiometer. If, for lustanoe, it be desired 
to estimate tho amount of oxygen in the air, to three 
measures of atmospheric air contained in tbe audio- * 
meter, add two measures of pure hydrogen,—-detonate, 
aud upon the cooling of the vessel, observe the absorp¬ 
tion ; divide its amount by three, and the quotient will 
represent the amount of oxygru. This method was 
invented by Volta. Tbe best lurm of eudiometer is 
that invented by Dr. Urc. It consists of a siphon 
formed of glass, with legs of nearly equal length, open 
ut ouo extremity, which is funnel-shaped, and hermeti¬ 
cally sealed at the other, which is supplied with pla¬ 
tinum detonating wires. The siphon leg, which is 
scaled up, is graduated into 100 equal porta or sub¬ 
divisions ot tho cubic inch. In order to make use of 
tliia simple instrument, it must Iks filled with meronry 
and inverted in the pneumatic trough; a convenient 
supply of the gun lobe measured ia inserted, and having 
applied a Huger to the orilh-o at the end of the opcu 
leg, the tube is removed Irom the trough and inverted, 
so us to transfer tin gas to the sealed leg, where its 
quantity can be irately measured. A portion of 
mercury must tin id poured from the open end of 
the siphon, so us i,. .cave a space of about two inches; 
nnd, closing tbe aperture again, (Intonate by tbe electrio 
spark. 'The included portion of air nerves ns a spring, 
and, on withdrawing (be thumb, which closed theopeu 
ain-rfure, nn.l adding mercury to restore the level, the 
change of bulk produced m the gas l>y detonation ean 
easily be read oil'. A ny liquid or solid that, is required 
for the analysis of the residuary gas may then bo 
passed up into the closed end, and different results 
may he thus arrived at.— Erf. Braude's Manual qf 
Chnnutry. 

hum-six, n-jc'-iic-il (in honour of Prince Eugene, 
of .Savoy), in liol„ a gen. of the nat. ord. Myrtacea, 
composed of trees mid shrubs with opposite, entire 
leaver, nvillarv white flowers, and black or red 
homes. I’immta ia the most important species. 
Its dried unripe fruit constitutes pimento or Jamaica 
pepper, or, m more familiar language, allspice. The 
latter name is given to it because it ia thought to have 
condoned the flavours of cinnamon, clou*, and nutmeg. 
It is used ns a spice, and in medicine as an aromatic 
stimulant. Its properties aro dependent on the 
presence of a volatile oil. The rose-apples of the 
Kost, which nro much esteemed as dessert fruits, are 
tlm produce of E. malacceneii, E. aquea, E. jambon, 
and other species of this genus. In Brazil, tile fruit of 
E. cauh/lora, the Jabulicaba, is also much esteemed. 
The lenVcs of E. Vyni are used iu CitiU os a substitute 
for Paraguay tea. 

Eulogy, u'-lo-je (Gr. eu, well, and logon, a dis¬ 
course), denoU'H. m a general sense, an encomium or 
panegyric prououtmed on any one on account of Ids 
merits or virtue. By the early ecclesiastical writers, 
ihe term eulogy or eulugiu was applied to the Euoba- 
rist; but it afterwards enmo to he restricted to tho 
bread which was distributed among those who had not 
communicated or who were absent. 

El'Mipma, u-lo'-fe-A (Gr. enlopkon, a handsome 
crest), in Bot., a gen. of Orchids. The tubercular 
roots of E. vera nnd E. campetlrii are much used in 
India for the preparation oi tbe nutritious substance 
kDown by the names of galop, Salop, and saloop. 

Ecxrcn, u'-nuk (Gr. rune, a bed, and ecknn, to 
have the care of), is, literurily, one who has thecareof a 
lied, a name given to this class of persons ia the 
East, from their being intrusted with tho core of the 
women's apartments, or harems, The practice is of 
great antiquity, and even iu the time ofUerodotus it 
was carried on to a great extent among the Persians, 
who not merely intrusted the care of their wives and 
daughters to euuuchs, but considered them as more 
trustworthy than other men. The practice of making 
eunuchs does not seem to have prevailed to any great 
extent in Greeee or Borne; but during the Eaotem 
empire it was very common, and the ohiaf of the 
eunuchs was one of the most important fanotionariee at 
court. Zeal for religion, as ia the case fOrigen, has 
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caused many persona thus to mutilate themselves; and 
in the 3rd century then arose a sect of heretics, who 
not Only treated thus those of their own penaasiou. 
bwt all others on whom they could lay hands. Severs! 
of the Christian emperors of Borne forbade the prac¬ 
tice of making eunuchs; and Justinian imposed a law 
of retaliation on aueh as were guilty of such inhu¬ 
manity. The council of Nice, at a later period, ex¬ 
cluded from the pale of the Chureli all who, from 
whatever cause, made eunuchs of themselves. The 
practice is said to have prevailed in Italy, with the 
view of preserving the voice of singers for the operas 
of Europe; and in the East, in the present day, the 
seraglios are chiefly guarded by eunuchs, 

Ecovthfs, u-on'-e-mut (Or. cm, well; anoma, a 
name), in Bot., n gen. of the nat. ord. Celaitracet r. 
The species E. europreui is the common epindlc-tree of 
our hedges. In France, charcoal prepared from the; 
wood ia largely used in the manufacturo of gunpowder; 
while the young shoots, in a charred condition, are 
employed as rough crayons for sketcliing. The seeds j 
are stated to he purgative and emetic, niul ulao to he j 
poisonous to sheep. The bark or £. tinyent can be 
used ns a yellow dye-stuff. 

EuriTnniuir, u-pit-to'-rc-um (derived by Linnicus 
from Mitliridatns Eupator, who Ural used it ns a 
counter-poison), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Com- 
petit*, Bub-ord. Tttbilijlorte. The loaies of E. aluti- 
nonim constitute a sort of malico, which is employed 
as a styptic. The mutico used in this country is, how- 
over, derived from Artanthe ehmi/ntn. E. aynpana 
and prrJbUttlitm arc employed as antidotes to the lutes 
of venomous reptiles. 

Euphkmisu, u'-fe-mitm (Gr. »«, well, and phemi, I 
speak), is a figure in Rhet., by which one expres¬ 
sion is substituted for another, so as to convey the 
meaning in less offensive or milder terms ; us when we 
use tbo word departed for dend. Euphemisms were 
much employed liy the aneients to avoid the uso of 
words or phrases whioh were regarded as ominous. 

EuruottT, n'-fo-ne (Gr. eu, well, and phone, sound), 
denotes tin agreeable sound, or combination of sounds,— 
that pleasing mi«lity in language which results from 
the happy combination of the enunciat ive elements. 

Efthohuia, n-for'-he-a (named after Kuiiborbus, 
physician to Juba, king of Mauritania), m licit , the 
typical gen. oi the nat. ord. Euphorbiaeeir, consisting 
of about 300 species, many of which have valuable pro- 

e 'rties. The acrid resin commonly known ns gunt 
uphorbinm is the produce of certain undetermined 
species, the principal of which are probably E. anti¬ 
quorum, eanunentit, and qflieinnrum. It is a dangerous 
emetio, cathartic, and rubefacient, and produces severe 
inflammation of the nostrils if those who powder it do 
not guard themselves from the dust. It is produced 
from the wounded stems, and collected in leather hags. 
In India it is said to he mixed with the oil exposed 
from the seeds of Setmmum orientate, and employed 
externally in rheumatic affections, and internally in 
cues of obstinate constipation. Tlie Arabs Hre staled 
to make up violent diuretic pills by nibbing over the 
juice of the species E. anliqnorum with flour: their 
camels, however, are said to eat the branches of tho 
plant when cooked. The juice of the i|ieeies E. cerei- 
formit, luptapma, and etrosu, African plauls, furnish 
the Ethiopians with a mortal poison for their arrows; 
whilst that of E. catiutfblia serves a like purpose for 
the Brazilian Indians. The species E. hxberniea is ex¬ 
tensively used by the peasantry of Kerry for the pur¬ 
pose of stupefying fish; and so powerful are its pro¬ 
perties said to he, that a small ltrecl or basket filled 
with the bruised herb suffices to stupefy the flsh for 
several miles down a river. E. hyperieifolia, a plant 
of tropical America, is astringent and somewhat nar¬ 
cotic, and is employed in the diarrhoea of children and 
as a vermiluge; and E. thymifolia is employed for a 
like purpose in India. The root of E. lpmumtmha is 
said to be equal to the true ipecacuanha, and is com¬ 
monly used in the states of North America. Another 
species, X. corollata, the milk-weed, ia also used as an 
emetic in the States. The fruits off. lathy rit, or caper- 
spurge, arc sometimes uiokled and eaten, instead of 
ordinary capers; but although the process of pickling 
appears to destroy in a great measure the acrid pur- 
gotrre properties which tbs fruits possess in a fresh 
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state, their trie is by no means fine froth danger. A 
very entire cathartic oil may be expressed ■min -igw 
seeds of the caper-spurge. The leaves of Jf. WcVtfblftl 
are prescribed by the native practitioners of Xndfabdlp 
internally as a purge, and externally, mixed with K«b 
gosa oil, in certain cases of contracted limb. The root! 
of £. palurtri* and pilot* are used as purgatfvsi, 
are said to have proved useful in hydrophobia. Star 
other species are purgative. X. Tirneatli, a nativi ttf 
India, is common in tho Madras presidency, rite makes 
an excellent, hedge, as no esttle will toneb its leaves. 
The sap of E. photphorca is said to shine with a phos¬ 
phorescent light in the forests of Brasil on 
nights. 

EvenOBBUCitX, u-for-bt-ai'-te-t, in Bot,,the i 

wort fain., a nat. ord. of DieotyUdanet, in the sub _ 

Monochlamydea, consisting of trees, shrubs. Mid her¬ 
baceous plants, generally with an acrid milky jtdet, 
The flowers are unisexual, montucious or droaohri H , 
axillary or terminal, sometimes inclosed in a cafytdfrW 
involucre, achlamydnous, or with a lob# 1 inferior Cm 
lyx, having on its inside glandular or scaly appendages, 
or even evident, petals, which are either dtttinof,Or 
united. The anthers are two-celled. Tho fsuiMs 
flowers have a superior ovary, which is cither derated 
upon a stalk or sessile upon the thalamus, one-,two-* 
three-, or many-eelled. The styles are either absent, 
or corresponding in number to the cells of the ovary, 
entire or divided. The Btigmas are equal in number 
to the cells of toe ovary, or, when .the styles are'di¬ 
vided, corresponding in number to their divisions; tha 
ovules, one or two in each cell, suspended from the 
inner angles of the cell. The fruit is either dry, when 
its parts separate from each other and from the aids, 
usually opening with elasticity, or succulent and in- 
dehiscent. Seeds one or two in each cell, suspended, 
often with an aril or carunculate. Embryo inclosed in 
tleBby albumen, cotyledons flat, radicle raaerlof. 
The plants of the order are more or lees distributed 
over the globe, but are especially abundant in warm 
regions, particularly in equinoctial America. Many 
orn extremely poisonous, the poisonous principle being 
contained in tlm milky juice, and pervading ell parts 
of I lie plant, more or less. Many have been employed 
medicinally, as rubefacients, suppurants, emetics, 
diuri'ties, and cathartics. Some, aa case axilla, are 
tome, aromatic, and stimulant, and are perfectly de¬ 
void of any acrid or poisonous principle. Others, as 
mnnibot, yield starch, which is largely employed fug 
food. Caoutchouc and resin arc obtained from the 
milky jmee of others. The seeds of many yield oils, 
either of a bland or of an irritating nature. A few of 
the fruits, and some of the roots, are said to be eatable. 
Timber is yielded Iry some, aa the box ; and dye-stufrb 
by others. The hairs of some are stinging. 

Ecrurtsu, u'-fu-iem (Gr. evphutt, eloquent, ofvifOf- 
ous growth), a word employed in English literature 
to designate a bombastic inflated mode of expression. 
Tins style of language enjoyed a short-lived popularity 
during the reign ot Elisabeth. Tbo term originated 
from the title of a book by John Lyiy, •* Eupbues^* 
whoso affected language formed the model of {ftp 
style. 

EusrxcHtiir Tcnx, in A nat. (Bee Ear.) 

Eubtsoiiah VaLvx, h -tiai'-ke-in (after Staffs* 
chins, the celebrated anatomist), in Anst., is a mem? 
hranous semilunar vah e separating fbe right affright 
of the heart from the inferior vena cava. 

Eurearx, u ter'-pe, in Bot., a gen. of pahttf. The 
species E. Montana is one of the cabbage-palms, to 
called because the young leaf-bud* no Dolled aag 
eaten, like cabbago. From the fruits of other species, 
particularly E. Altai and tduiit, pleasant barersgea 
are prepared. 

Eltvchtaws, u-iild-e-Kut, in Bed. Hist., were art- 
ligious sect which arose about the middle of tktfra 
century, and were named after their founder, Kuty- 
ches, abbot of a monastery in Constantinople. Ia opr 
posing the doctrines of Nestorius, who had been chnaft 
with dividing the nature of Christ into two distinct pgr- 
sons, they fell into the opposite extreme, and held that 
the human natnreof Christ was absorbed ia rite divine, 
and that Ids body had no real existence. Their views 
were oondemnedhi a synod held at Constantinople in 
448, by Flavian, patriarch of that city, and Eotyche* 
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himself deposed; bat the following year thi* judgment 
wm rcv«»ed by u general counoil held 'at Ephesus, 
ond the doctrine of Eutyobes declared to lie orthodox. 
Eutyohianism, however, wm Anally condemned in 
151, at the general counoil of Obaloedon, which de¬ 
clared 11 that in Christ two distinct natures were 
united in one person, and that without any change, 
mixture, or confusion.” The heresy, however, spread 
fury extensively through the East, and the monophy- 
site doctrine continues to exist in the Armenian and 
Coptic churohcs to the present day. 

EvaNOXURAZ., e-viin-jcV-c-ktd (from Cr. euaggelion, 
good news), denotes, in general, agreeable to, or in con- 
foraity with, the doctrines of the Gospel. It is fre¬ 
quently applied to those who mike the atonement of 
Christ alone, and not the performance of moral duties, 
the ground of salvation; and henna it is frequently 
used as synouymous with orthodox. A body in the 
Anglican church assume to themselves the name of 
evangelical, their views coinciding very much with 
those of dissenters. In Prussia the term is employed 
to designate the national Protestant church, which is 
formed by a union of both Calvinists anil Lutherans, 
being an attempt to unite the (wo parlies. 

EVANGELICAL Alliance is an association of Chris¬ 
tians of various denominations, formally organized in 
London in 181(1. Its object is to promote unity and 
Co-operation among the different sects of Protestants, 
and to unite their efforts against the advances of Ito- 
manism and inlldehty. Their object i- also to encou¬ 
rage and strengthen labourers in the cause of Clirist- 
ianlty in all parts of the world, particularly such as 
are struggling with difficulties and hardships. They 
also exert themselves in behalf of religious toleration 
in all parts of the world. They have numerous 
branches, not only in the United Kingdom hut 
Vranoe, Germany, Hwedon, and other parts of the 
continent; America, Australia, East and West Indies, 
Africa, Ac. The members of the alliance arc such as 
hold evangelical views on the following points :—tlio 
divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, and the 
right of private judgment; the Trinity; depravity of 
human nature ; the incarnation ; jusliUcation by iaith 
alone; the work of tlm Holy Spirit in conversion; the 
immortality of the soul; resurrection and judgment; 
tbe divine institution of the Christian ministry; and 
the obligation of the ordinances of baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. They hold conferences for devotion 
and mutual consultation in London, Pans, Berlin, 
and other cities; tbe last being held at Ocneva, in 
1801. 

Evangelical Association, a religious bodv which 
took its rise in the state of Pennsylvania in 1800, and 
has shoe spread over most of the free states and a 
great part of Canada. Its founder was Jacob Albrecht, 
a German Lutheran, who, impressed with the want 
of religious life nod the corruptions that prevailed 
among the German churches, commenoed a course of 
itinerant preaching, and mado many followers. In 
1850 they had over SIX) itinerant, and a still greater 
number of local preachers, while their adult members 
were nearly 40,000. They devote themselves much to 
miasionsry labour, especially among the German 
population. In theology, they are Vrmininn; but on 
other points they agree in the essentials ol'Christianity 
with the various evangelical churches, with whom 
they seek to cultivate friendly footings. 

Evangelical Union, the name assumed by a 
religious body which waa formed in Sootiand in 1843, 
bnt which are better known under the name of Alorri- 
nanians. Their founder, the liev. James Morrison, of 
KUmarnook, was ejected from the United Secession 
Charon for holding views contrary to the standards of 
that body. He held that the death of Christ bore no 
special relation to the olect, but was for the ains of the 
whole world: that all men were able of themselves to 
MLbvo the Gospel; that original am cannot render 
men liable to condemnation; that no person ought to 
be directed to pray for grace to help him to believe. 
Mr. Momaon was soon after joined bv several other 
ministers of Ihe United Secession Church, and also 
by several of the Independents; and they formed 
tMttseises into a bodv. They comprise now upwards 
of forty chnrcbev, end have a theological hail in Gla*. 
gOW fqr the training of their students. Their opinions 
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ore generally those of Mr. Morrison, but their govern¬ 
ment Is independent, and contidemblo differences of 
opinion exist among them. 

Evangelist, e-v&n'-jt-litt (Gr. eu, well, and aagMo, 
I announce), is properly one who brings good tidings. 
Henee the writers of the four gospels arc called evan¬ 
gelists, because they proclaim the glad tidings of 
salvation through Christ. Evangelist was also the 
name given to a particular class of Christian teachers 
chosen by the apostles to preach the Gospel, and 
ranking after the apostles and prophet*, but before the 
pastors and teachers. They hud no particular flocks 
assigned to them, but travelled from place to place 
under the direction of tho apostles. This order is 
supposed to have been merely temporary, like that of 
apostles and prophets; and the term is now only 
applied to those writers in the Hew Testament who 
have given us the history of our Lord. 

Eyapohation, e-vii/i-o-rni'-shuu (Let, erapomilo, an 
evaporation), the conversion of liquid or solid bodice 
into elastic vapours or gases, by means of heat. Eva¬ 
poration goes on slowly or rapidly according to cir¬ 
cumstances. Water evaporates gradually at. ordinary 
temperatures all over tha surface of tlio globe, ft. 
rises iu the air at- vapour, and when condensed by 
change of lempei ire, forms rain or dew, and de¬ 
scends again to , earth. When, however, evapo¬ 
ration takes place rapidly, as in the case of ebullition, 
it. is generally called vaporization. The quantity of 
vapour which rises from the surface of a liquid in the 
open air not only depends upon the quantity of sur¬ 
face exposed but also on the state of the atmosphere 
at the time. In warm and dry weather, both in win¬ 
ter and summer, evaporation is greatest. It was found 
by Dr. Dalton that water raised to 212° evaporated at 
the rute of 4‘2tt grains per minute. Mercury does 
not evaporate till it is raised to 60° or 80°. Below that 
temperature the gravity of the constituent atoms is 
greater than their elastic force. In all liquids whose 
boiling-points are high, the elastic force of tho vapour 
is very small. The elastic forces of the vapours of 
most solid bodies are so low that they cannot be 
evaporated by the highest natural temperatures. Tho 
evaporation of a liquid is a cooling jprocess to tbo 
liquid itself. This fact is made useful in India in 
order to produeo iee. Water is exposed in shallow, 
unglazed, earthen vessels, resting upon imperfectly 
conducting substances, such as sugarranea, Ac. Du¬ 
ring the dry dear nights evaporation goes on, and a 
thin Aim of ice is formed. The cohl produced by the 
formation of vapour may easily be observed by 
placing a cloth dipped in ether or nlcuhol on the bulb 
of a thermometer. Tbe mercury will continue to de- 
aeend us long as the evaporation lasts. If mercury is 
placed in the receiver of an air-pump, together with 
sulphuret of carbon, when the air is withdrawn, tbe 
cold produced -l>y the evaporation of tho sulphuret 
of carbon is auflieient to freezo the mercury. (See 
Mstsoiiocobv, Hygbomnteb, Bain.) 

Evb, err (Ang.-Sax.), is a term frequently applied 
to the night before certain holidays or festivals; as 
Christmas eve, the evening before Christmas day. In 
the primitive church, it was customary for Christians 
to pass a great portion of the night which preceded a 
holiday in religious exercises; and these, from their 
being performed in the night-time, were called vigils 
or wutebingn. These night meetings came to be to 
much abused that they were at length abolished. 

JCvhnino Schools. ( See Schools.) 

Even-keel, e'-vn-keel, implies an even position of 
a ship on tho water; thus, a ship It said to swim upon 
an ec nn-keel when she draws the same draught of water 
forward as abaft. 

Eviction, r rik'-riun (from Lat. eeiuco, I over¬ 
come), dignities a recovery of lands by means of a 
form of law. It is, however, one of the most severe 
processes, and it is only resorted to in extreme cases. 
To render an illustration, it may be stated that it ha« 
been, at various times, called into action in Ireland, 
where tenant* were (retried, «. t. driven off the lands 
they rented, in consequcuo| either of inability or un¬ 
willingness to pay their retft, or, as in late instances, 
on account of the prevalence of Bibbandism or land¬ 
lord-murder. 'With regard to its legal properties, ft 
is recorded, that if land is evicted before the time of 
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Btsywat, tbs said land, being on lease, bo nut la 
lectured at is liabls by tbs Inin. When land* an 
takes "on extant," and are arieted or reoar end by 
batter title, tbo plaintiff shall bare a new execution. 
If a widow » evicted of her dower or thirds, she shall 
be endowed with the other lands of the heir. Lully, 
if in exchange of lands, either party is evicted of the 
lands given in exchange, he rosy enter again into pos¬ 
session of his own lands which he thus exohnuged. 
(For further information, sse Law Benorts ) 


tia), in Law, denotes, in its widest sense, whatever , 1 
exclusive of ntcro argument, legally tends to prove or j 
disprove any mutter of fart, the truth of which is sub¬ 
mitted to judicial investigation. It » so called because 
it makes evident or clear, or ascertains the truth of the 
filet or point at issue, either ou the one side or on tiie 
Other. When sttoh evidenoo is auQioicut to produce a 
conviction of the truth of the fact to ho established, 
it amounts to proqf. By competent evidence is meant 
that which tho law requires us tho lit uud appropriate 
proof in tho particular case ; such as tho production 
of a writing where its contents are tbo subject of 
inquiry. By tatitfactvry evidence, or, ns it is some¬ 
times called, mJfUnent evidence, is denoted Hint amount 
of proof which ordinarily sstisiles au unprejudiced 
mind beyoud reasonable doubt. Circumvtuntial mi- 
denco is distinguished from positive proof, and is 
iounded ou the doctrine of presumptions; for when the 
iuct itself cannot he demonstratively evinced, tbnt 
which comes nearest to the proof of the fact is the 
proof of such circumstances as necessarily or usuully 
attend suoh facts. Very strong presumption is, in 
many cases, equal to full proof. As a general rule, 
tho best evidenoo of a fuut must be given that its 
nature admits of. This rule does not demand tho 
greatest amount of evidence which can possibly lie 
given of any fact, but is to prevent fraud; the presump¬ 
tion being, when the best evidence is withheld, that 
the party has soiuo sinister motive for not producing 
it. Primary evidence is that hind of prool which in 
the eye of the law affords the greatest certainly of the 
fact in question. AU evidence foiling short of this 
in its degree is termed tecondary. This distinction 
refers only to the quulity, not to the strength of the 
proof; for evidence which carries on its faoo au indi¬ 
cation that better remaiusbehind, is not primary but se¬ 
condary. As a rule, secondary evidence is inudrai.sbihlc 
until it bo Bhown that tho production of primary evi¬ 
dence is out of the party's pow cr; as where an instru¬ 
ment is destroyed or lost, its contents may bo proved 
by secondary evidence. The first degree of evidence, 
and, though liable to error aud misconception, tbo 
moat satisfactory to the mind, is thut uHorded by tho 
senses; as where a judge or jury can have tho matter 
in dispute brought before their eyes, so that they may 
judge for themselves. This mode of evidence, however, 
is seldom attainable in judicial trials, and the law is 
satisfied with requiring the next beat evidence,—namely, 
the testimony ol those who can speak from their own 
personal knowledge, which is termed hrareay rvulcncc. 
But it is requisite that, whatever facts the witness may 
sneak to, ho should bo confined to those lying within 
his own knowledge, whether they bo things said or 
done, and should not testify from information given 
by others, however worthy of credit they may bo. The 
dying declaration of a person who expects to die, re¬ 
specting the circumstances under which bo received a 
mortal injury, is admitted ns evidence in criminal pro¬ 
secutions in regard to the death, though the accused 
was not present when they wore made, and had no 
opportunity for cross-examination; it being considered 
that a person in constant expectation of immediate 
death is removed from oil temptation to falsehoods; 
but it is necessary to show that be was aware of liis 
condition at tlio time of making his declaration. A 
person is said to be admitted as queen't evidence when, 
being one of the accused, be confesses his crime, aud 
is admitted as evidence against hie accomplices. It is 
at the discretion of the court whether they admit one 


antithesis or negat ion of good. " In theabstrs 
is went of conformity to the atsnderdof 
that may be; in the oonerete, evil is any 
comes short of what is perfeotty good." A very . 

Ucial view of things as they exist in this World itMw 
cient to convince one of the existence of evfi j i. e.'VHtt 
all things oomo short of oCr ideal of goodness Mid per¬ 
fection. Evil is usually divided into phyeical end'mend* 
— tho former including whatever is opposed to goo “ 
tho sense ofhuppimiss; the latter, whatever is Opp< 
to good iu the sense of virtue. The question concern¬ 
ing the origin qf evil has exercised the ingenuity of 
speculative'men from tho earliest times, s»d vortottt 
theories have been proposed. The oldest end most 
widely spread of these is tho dualivfir, which Supposes 
two opposite agencies or co-eternal and independent 
principles, tho one the author of ell the good, fkt 
other of all the evil in the universe. This dootrffis 
prevails in the he at ben systems of the East, and Me 
also held by tho MauichiennB and others. A flsvourito 
hypothesis among the ancient philosophers was thg$ <0? 
pre-existence; according to which, the evils Whloh Irik. 
suffer at present are punishments and expiations n 
moral delinquencies committed in a former stage ' 
our bpiug. Tho doctrine of optimim supposes tr* 4 - 
moots arc ordered for the best, and that the 
which we suffer arc parts of a great system oonft 
by almighty power under tho direction of infinite 
wisdom and goodness. This comprises two very (aft 
ferent classes of philosophers,—those who admit and 
those who deny the freedom of human notions and tike 
nccountuldencss of man os a moral agent. Noiteof 
these modes of solving the diflleulty appears satisfac¬ 
tory, and the Bible throws little light upon the subject, 
"The Bible, however, fully authorises the Only MW- 
elusions to which reason can safely come on this (Ufc 
subject; vis.—1. That Hod is not the author of erttfai 
any sense; 2. that, though able to prevent it, he his 
permitted it to exist; 3. that tho evil permitted is the 
universe is not only less than tho good directly willed 
by God, but is characterized ns something intrusive 
atid transitory, while the good is fundamental and per¬ 
manent ; -1. that Clod, in permitting evil, ha* not left 
it uncontrolled, but even holds it in his power and 
makes it subservient to his purposes; C. that ha will 
ultimately overrule the evil which lie hoe permitted, *0, 
us to evolve u larger amount of good for his universe 
tiiau if evil had nut been permitted; and, in fine, that 
nil that is perplexing to us in the existence of evil arisrit’ 
out of the limitation of our understanding;'* that "the 
phenomenon of evil, which to us is so full of diffiotM#s' 
may by higher intelligences—must by the higheit—vDe 
scon to bo in perfect accordance with the nomestxpedsk. 
aud the purest rectitude ."—(Alexander. KoS, 
cloptrdia lirilannire' urt. “Evil," by Dr. W. L. 
under; Stewart’s Philaeophy qf the Active and FM 
Powere; King, On the Origin iif Mott; MiUler, Olt tijf? 
Chrittian Doctrine qfftin. 

Evil. Eva, a malignant influence supentitiotitfjr, 
ascribed to certain persons, in virt ue of which they .CM 
supposed to injure tboso on whom they csst an envldfjr’ 
or hostile look. “ . * 

Evtr., Kino’s, a name formerly applied in Knghmd ty 
scrofula, from tho lieliei that it was enrabje by 
touch ot the king. This belief wan long and very gents'. 
rally held, and we arc told that JBr. Johnson was tcttcb*4 
for this disease. y 

Ivws, the female of the sheen, {See StJXFF,) 

Examination, cgt-dm-in-an'-ehun (Let. txumiwatiC), ' 
is the usual mode of ascertaining the nature and extent 1 
of one's attainments. Examinations are of three ktbdi, 
—educational, competitive, testing. The first oi the*? 
is employed in teaching, the second it resorted to m 
ascertaining the relative merits of several individual^ ■ 
and the last determines vi ho come up to a fixed standard 
In teaching, examine non, when properly eosdactedrSyl 
one of the most valued means of training the fecttftuJe ■ 
of the scholar; tending not only to fix his knowtsdjt O „ 
in his mind, but to give him a proper command ■ figfit 
and a futility in using it, that bn would not oihgr*)M / ' 
attain. It is necessary that these objects be fesfrt'djA- 
tiuctly in view by the teacher, otherwise he.maybe 
the means of unseating rather than. estsbUftung the 
scholar's knowledge, and way give canrapti (other 
than clearness to uie ideas, Competitive exainhiations 


Btf. Taylor's TreaMee an the Lam qf Evidence j 
Starkie's Law of Evidence, * 

Evil, f-tt (Sax. tfd, stftl), may be Mid to be the 
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that is perplexing to us in the existence of evil artsdc’ 
i of the limitation of our understanding;'* that “tht 
anonicnou of c« il, which In us is so full of diffioptfcrit' 




THE DICttONABT OP 


Excellency 


Exobcqpiar 


*re such u are made of a number of individual* for 
the purpose of determining their relative attainment*, 
and ure more especially with the view of bestowing 
prise*. Competitive examinations are very liable to 
abuse, and ought to be used with caution, a* tbeirten- 
dency is to snmnlate emulation, rather than foster a 
love of learning for its own sake; to exercise the 
memory, rather than to train the other faculties; and 
to make all the reading and thought of the candi¬ 
dates turn upon the examinations. It also gives rise 
to a system of “ cramming,” by which mauy things 
are committed to the memory that should never have 
been thrust upon it, and which ore not intended to be 
retained. All this is very injurious to the natural 
powers of the mind. In test or pass examinations, 
the object is not to ascertain the relat ivo qualifications 
of a number of candidates, or tbeir highest attain¬ 
ments, but who of them come up to a certain standard. 
They are need to determine the ability of a candidate 
to enter a university or to join a particular class, to be 
admitted to praotise a certain profession, or to fill a 

S articular office. Test examinations, if properly con- 
uotod, if tho subjects of examination arc judiciously 
selected, end if the standard is properly adjusted, arc 
of groat value and import ance. Examinations may be 
eonduoted either orally or by writing, aud each has its 
particular advantages; bo tliat the best is a judicious 
combination of the two. In an oral examination, the 
examiner can most easily and dearly discover the 
depth of the scholar’s attainments, aud ascertain liis 
readiness, and the command that ho has over what lie 
knows. Too much stress, however, ought not to be laid 
upon this kind of examination; for there are some per- 
eons whom it renders nervous and incapacitates troni 
using their knowledge. There is also a class of persons 
known as the “ slow but sure,” who liro not calculated to 
shine in tins way. By written examination, the defects 
ofthe oral may be compensated. Subjects that require 
deliberation, and which are intended to test tho reu- 
•oning powers and judgment, ure bast treated in this 
way. The subject of examinations has recently coma 
to acquire greater importance, from their being now 
need in determining the qualifications of candidates 
for the civil servioo (whiohnss). Much has been said 
both for and against this measure; and tliero can be 
no doubt it bos its good and its bad features. It is, 
however, a decided improvement upon tho previous 
system; and many of its objectionablo features tiro 
•ucll as will necessarily disappear in time, and as the 
(abject comes to be better understood. One danger 
i» tho laying too much stress upon the examinations; 
for, however useful they may be in ascertaining special 
acquirements, they, in general, afiVird little means of 
judging of the more important qualities of industry, 
punctuality, steadiness, attention. Every-day expe¬ 
rience shows that men have risen to the highest rank 
in their several walks of life who were never remark¬ 
able for their acquirements at school. In general, the 
standard of examination is placed too high, and em¬ 
braces too great a variety of subjects,—subjects, too, 
wbioh have little or no bearing upon the office which 
the mind date is intended to fill. Government, in this 
respect, might wall look to the proceedings of private 
indi viduals. A merchant scarcely requires of his clerk 
to be well read in the ancient classics, or “ up " in the 
higher mathematics; or of his messenger to he well 
versed in history and geography. Tho present system, 
however, is immeasurably in advance of the old; and 
we may reasonably hope that many of its proBent 
defects wiu be remedied in the course of time. 

jb.xcaM.EWOT, ck'-eel-len-te (Lat. execllcntia, excel¬ 
lence), a title first borne by the Lombard kings, and 
afterwards assumed by several emperors of tho WoBt. 
Jt was afterwards transferred to the inferior princes, 
especially m Italy, until they also gave it up, after 
Pope Urban VIIl,, in 1630, had bestowed the title of 
eminence on the cardinals. Since that period the 
title_ of excellency has become a title of office or 1 
service, neither hereditary nor transferable from one 
mmnber of a family to another, but always belonging 
& 1 “ Tsnrope it is only borne l>y ministers 

^by the highest court aud military 
ffign faw end by ambassadors and plenipotentiaries. 
Governor* of English colonies also receive the title 
Of exoeueuoy. 


SxoHiiwss, «k *'•Uhaifyj (Fr. Mump), is, properly, 
the giving of one thing or commodity for another, end 
in commercial Ian gunge is employed to denote the 
mesne by which the debts of persons residing at a 
distance from their creditors ere discharged without 
the transmission of money or goods. This is effected 
by means of what are known as bills of exeftouge. A 
bill of exchange is simply an order addressed to some 
person at a distance, directing him to pay a oertain 
specified sum to the person in whose favour the bill is 
drawn, or liis order. A merchant in London, who may 
bo duo a sum of money for goods to a merchant ha 
Hamburg (instead of remitting money or goods to the 
amount of the debt), goes into the market and boys 
from another merchant who has a debtor in Hamburg 
a bill of exchange for the amount, which he transmits 
to his creditor iu Hamburg, who in thi* way gets pay¬ 
ment of his debt from a person iu his own town, the 
debtor of the second merchant. In this way, the debtor 
in the one place is substituted for tho debtor in the 
other, to tlio great convenience of all parties. Bills of 
exchange are of two kinds,— inland auu foreign ; inland, 
whon both parties ure in England; and foreign, when 
one of them is abroad, or in Scotland or Ireland. (See 
Him ox ExchaN' ■.j Exchanges between different 
parts of tho Unit vingdom are now almost entirely 
in the hands of lr u'.ers. In cities or countries having 
a considerable n.i ount of intercourse together, the 
debts mutually duo by the one to tho other approach 
fur the most part near to an equably. Between coun¬ 
tries making use of different currencies there is what 
is known ns a pur of exchange, wliioh is (lie equivalency 
of a certain anntunl of tho currency of o.ue country in 
tho currency of the other, tho currenciei, of both being 
supposed to ho of the precise weight and purity fixed 
bv (heir respective mints. Among tho causes that 
affect the par of eichur.ge, in addition to a rise or fall 
in (lie price of the precious metals, are, (1) changes 
made by authority in the quantity of pure metal eon- 
tamed in llie com by ««y of increase or diminution; 
(2) depreciation from tho uso of paper-money; (3) 
clipping; (1) tear and wear. When two countries trade 
together, and each buys of the other exactly to tho 
amount that it sells, their claims will balance each 
other, and tho exchange will be at pur. This, however, 
is rarely the case; for there is almost always a balance 
owing on tho one side or tho other, and this balance 
affects tho rate of exchange. Thus, if London sends 
more goods to Hamburg than she receives from it, 
there will be a greater demand for bills upon London 
in Hamburg than of hills upon llnmburg in London, 
and their value n ill proportionally advance above |wr, 
while in London, in like manner, they will fall below it. 
It is erident, however, that these iluotuatious iu the 
real exchange arc subject to ccrtaiu limits, beyond 
which they cannot advance. Thus the price of bias of 
exchange on any place can never exceed the expense 
of sending bullion to that place, otherwise the merchant 
will find it to Ins advantage to transmit bullion in place 
of bills. The tcndeucy of any advance in the rate of 
exchange is to stimulate exportation and to put a check 
upon importation. — Ref. JUncyrlavwdia Britannia a, art. 
“Exchange,” by J. R. McCulloch; MoCullooh’s Cots- 
tnercinl Dictionary. 

Exchequer, eke- tihrk' -leer (Fr. iohiquier , Lat. 
teavearinm ), is the name of an anciont court of record, 
wherein &U causes touching the rcveuuo and rights or 
the crown are heard and determined, and where the 
revenues of the crown aro received. According to 
Oamdou, the conrt took its name from the ebequed 
cloth, resembling a chess-board, which covered the 
table there, and on which, when certain of the king’s 
accounts were mado up. the sums were marked and 
scored with counters. This court wus established by 
William the Conqueror as part of the Aula Regis, and 
reduced to its present order by Edward I. It was 
principally intended at first to order the revenues of 
the orown and to recover the king’s debts and duties; 
but it subsequently acquired the additional chacaoter 
of an ordinary court -pfspiatice between subject and 
subject. It consists ofttHpiviqjont,—tbe receipt of the 
exchequer, which m an iB iu the royal revenue, and the 
court, or judicial part of it. {See Count ox Ex 
CHxqvxn.) As a conrt of revenue it ascertains and 
enforces, by proceedings appropriate to the case, the 





proprietary right* of-the oro wu agm igst the ntMr of 
IheMta; Tbproeted efrfntta'pfenun tortUs Asimrfr* 
meat Of the oourt 1* called to eatitamir fain. The 
practice end procedure onthis side ofthe want m 
emended by 22 ft 23.,Viet. c. 21. The judges of.the 
court Of Erch eqn«r ere the chancellor of the exchequer 
end one chief and four other barons. The first of these, 
however, bow exercises no judicial functions, and only 
takes his seat formally on certain occasions. The duties 
of the chancellor of the exchequer are confined to 
'matters relating to the finance or the country and the 
receipt and payment of revenue. He is, in fact, the 
principal finance minister of the crown, and exercises 
the chief and most responsible control over the expen¬ 
diture of the different Branches of the publio service, 
the details of which are annually submitted for his re¬ 
vision. He prepares the annual statement of the esti¬ 
mated expenses of the country, and the wbjs and menus 
by which they nro to be defrayed, including tho im¬ 
position or remission of taxes. [See Bcugrt.) This 
office has sometimes been held conjointly with that of 
first lord of tho Treasury. 

Exchequer Bius nro bills nf credit issued under 
authority of parliament, und forming the principal 
part of the unfunded debt, of this country. They ure 
for sums varying from £100 to £1,000, nnd bear in¬ 
terest generally from l}d. to 2 )d. per day per cent., 
according to the usual ruto of interest si, the time. 
They wero first issued iu tho reign of William III., 
1806, and havo been continued unnunlly ci<*r since. 
Tho amount of exchequer bills outstanding and unpro¬ 
vided for in 1861 was £20,435,107. The bills puss lrom 
hand to hand as money without any formal transfer, 
and the option is given periodically to holders of being, 
paid their amount tit par. Act 21 Viet. e. f> (1861),! 
declares that fourteen days prior to the expiry of each ’ 
twelvemonths from tha«dsto of issue, and during their 
legal currency, notico is to be given in tho London 
Gazette, that payment will be made, and if not then 
claimed, such bills arc to hnvo legal currency for 
another twelve mouths, and go on from year to year; 
but the holder cannot claim payment at any interval 
between the times fixed by such yearly notices; ex¬ 
cept that such bills during any part of tlie last six 
months of each year may be used in payment of any 
duties or taxes due to tho crown. It is enacted that 
the hills are to be prepared in a form fixed by tbo 
Treasury, and to be Bigned by the comptroller-general 
or assistant comptroller, tho rBte of interesr being 
fixed by the commissioners of the Treasury, and to be 
payable half-yearly by the Bank of England, but not 
to exceed £S. 10j. per cent, per annum. The Treasury 
arc empowered to issue new bills to replace old ones 
to auy amount not exceeding £13.230,000. 

Exchequeb, Cot 1 bt or. (See Court of Et- 
cbxqufb.) 

Excisr, ekt-eize' (Du. neeys, Gcr. accite), is de¬ 
rived from tho Lulin exrina (<n\ pare), mid properly 
signifies that part of tho profits of the manufacturer 
or producer which is cut off for tbo support of the 
government, before the commodity is sold. It is 
generally applied to those taxes or duties which are 
levied upon certain articles produced and consumed at 
home,—exciseable articles when exported to other 
countries being usually entitled to a certain drawback. 
There are, however, certain duties included in the 
excise branch of the revenue to which tho above defi¬ 
nition does not strictly apply; as licenses for carrying 
0 & certain trades. This mode of taxation bad been 
established in Holland at an early period, but wasifrst 
introduced into this country by the Parliament in 1643, 
In order to carry on the war against tho Crown. The 
royalists soon after also had recourse to this mode of 
Ttnimg money, both sides declaring that the excise 
should be continued no longer than <o the end of the 
war. It was first imposed upon the makers and vendors 
of begr, ale, cider, and perry; but the Parliament soon 
after laid it on flesh, wine, tobacco, sugar, and a 
number of other commodities, in pursuance of a plan 
proposed by Pym, who is considered to bavebecn the 
fittber of the ermae; and wfcjLln a letter to Bir John 
Meibom, cays that way hsWfcoced«I in the excise to 
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openly declar* 
was the most i 
laid upon the 
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Won', the exoise duties were by 18 __ 

granted as past of the revenues of tho crown, in, 
of tho military tenures and the right hf 
and purveyance. By 30 Geo. XI. o. 18, t 
the royal reveuuo was takan from the crown 
annual sum of upwards of £7,000 gj 
During the reigns of William II 
monarohs, excise duties were laid upon 0 number 
commodities in order to meet the enoroMS el' 
tore occasioned by our wars on the ooh 
“Thus,” says Blnekstone in 1768, “brandies 
other spirits are now excised at the distiller 
silks nnd linens at tho’printer’s: starch 
powders at the maker’s; gold ana silver wiw«! 
wire-drawer's; plate in tbe hands of the vendor; jtiSbi 
pays yearly for a liconse to sell it; landa aUd, 
sold by auction, for which a pound-rate ia pay 
tbe auctioueor, who also is charged with an 
duty for his license; and ooaches and Other 
carriages, for which tbe occnpier is exoised, though not 
with the same Circumstances of arbitrary strictness OS 
iu most of the other instances. To these we may add 
cofi'co and tea, chocolate and oodoa-paste, for wMCb 
the duty is paid by tbe retailer; all artificial Wisea, 
commonly culled sweets ; paper and pasteboard, first 
when made,, and again if stained Or printed; 
malt, as before mentioned; vinegars; and thp. 
manufacture of glass, for all of which the duty', 
is paid by thn manufacturer; hops, for which the par¬ 
son that gathers them is answerable; candles and 
soap, which arc paid for at the maker’s; malt liquors 
brewed for sale, which are exoised at the brewery j 
cider and perry at the vendor's, and leather and dans 
at the tanner's.’’ It is unnecessary to enter at length 
upon tbe numerous alterations that have from time to 
time been made in this branch of the revenue. The 
malt duty was first, imposed in 1088. In 1787 this 
number of cxciseahlo articles was twenty-seven; u 
1833 they were reduced to fifteen; and in 1887 to iiilW, 
cither by tho duty being totally repealed or by btfifog 
transferred to tho management of some other depart¬ 
ment, by which it might ho collected with greater 
economy and convenience. In 3823 the separata stld 
independent boards of excise for England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, were conjoined; snd m 1848 the exhHp 
was united with tho stamps and taxes under One 
board, consisting of a chairman, deputy-ohOinmn, 
and four other commissioners, entitled the Commis¬ 
sioners of Inland Revenue. These have fttU power 
to make all noceans, y rules and regulations, to enforce 
payments, and to appoint collectors and other subor¬ 
dinate officers, subject always to the control snd in¬ 
structions of the lurds of the Treasury. To facilitate 
the collection of this branch of the revenue the ffaittd 
Kingdom is divided into collection* , of which thereare. 
fifty-fire in England and Wales, thirteen in Boatitmdj. 
and fifteen in Ireland. Each collection is djttded 
into several dietriett, and each district it mtx&i§|i 
into rides and foot.ralke, A ride comprises a oonm* 
dersble tract of country, in which the traders aft 
thinly scattered, and the surveying officer is required 
to keep a horse. In towns, where the traders Subject 
to survey are within a small eirouit, tbe district under 
one officer is termed a faotvalk at diotrton. , These 
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&o. Each district is under tbe charge of a supervisor; 
who has thus tbe superintendence of jq certain num¬ 
ber of ride and footwalk officers, vriiece proceedings 
bo constantly checks by surveying after them at uiwgk 
tain times, examining their accounts, and hssptoy;4 
diary, in which he inserts the particulars of his M 
surveys, and the errors which be mar hire diaeomtpn 
in thane of the officers. The chief ofcver of eaMLftilP 
lection is termed » oolieotor. He exr^inss'the dtSHtt 
kept by the supervisors, andcoHeots the datisejayawC 
in his district. The oolleclar thus fnrtMs ta* p«r- 
ceedings of the supervisors, while tihf latter ait^ 'as a 
oheok upon the surveying officers. moblrtift nature 






of the syitem which Ur, Pitt in 1707 poiuted at m * bare been recently ranch nnpr{r»od,«re still character- 
node] for other pablio department#, on aoconnt of it# i»od by great obscurity ana complexity, so as to be 
efficiency and good management. There are also oeT- frequently unintelligible, and evan contradictory. It 
fain classes or officers below the ordinary surveying is one of the principles regarding taxation laid down 
clHeere,—assistants, supernumeraries, and expectants, by Adam Smith, that “the time of payment, the man- 
The traders subject to surrey may be divided into ner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought all to 
four classes :—(!>, those visitod for the purpose of be clear and plain to the contributor, and to every other 
charging growing duties,'as maltsters; (2) those whose person.’' But so far from this being the case, there were, 
iicense is high or low, according to the extent of in 1830, no fen or than 620 acts of parliament relating 
their consumption, as brewers and tobacco manufnc- to tho excise; and ut no distant period there were aomb 


turers; (3) those subject to a license for dealing iu forty or lifly nets in existence reterring to the glass 
articles upon wbioh oxoise duty has, or ought to have duties alone. Wo btdieve that were the duties reduced 
been said, as innkeepers; and (4) thoso subject to to a reasonable umount, and assessed so us to interfere 
a license for dealing in articles on which customs as littlo as possible with tho operations of the manu- 
duty has, or ought to have been, paid; as dealers in fucturer, the laws made concise and intelligible, awl 
tea or tobacco. The excise was introduced into this the leg.il proceedings placed ou a proper footing, what* 
country at a timo when the attention of tho stale wus over prejudices may exist against tho excise would 
directed to the readiest means of raising money, with- speedily disappear; for it enjoys certain advantages 
oat muoh regard to its effects upon industry, or the gc- over every other mode of taxation. (See Taxation.) 
neral welfare of the people; and hence a strong pro- The net amount of revenue yielded by the excise duties 
judice long existed against it, which lias not yot quite in 1850 was £1 1,316,084; in 1835, £10,389,486; and in 
died out. Dr. Johnson dellucd it to bo “ a hateful 1860, £18,188,606. The following table gives the net 
tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged not by the amount of revenue received from each brunch of the 
common judges of property, but by wretches hired excise in eaeh of the three kingdoms for the year 
by those to whom the tax is paid; ” nnd Bluokstouo ending 31st March, luOl:— 

says that “from its first introduction to tlio present Enylnu. 1 , Scotland. Ireland. Total. 

time its very xmrae hn* been odious to tho people ol Q am0 Li- ^ 

England ” Ajnoui j the objections to the present exciao censes... J £106,3 i £12,553 £11,029 £129,906 

system, is its interference in many cases with the free- Hops ......... 592,724 ... ... 682 723 

dom of tho manufacturer in his operations. Tho i,u,,„■»»». l wiVimi vii c.n idausn l aoo'kat 


Engliuiq. 

a censes:;:} ' eio °’ 3! 

Hops . 582,721 

*h° Licenses. 1,232,189 


Bcatlnnd. 

£12,553 


dom of tho manufacturer in his operations. The Licenses!!.” 1 233*189 

officers inspect and control Ilia premises nnd mnclii- Malt . g’c7iT(I31 

nsry, take cognisance of every part of the process, Paper!!!!!”” ’s&iV'ff 


nery, take cognisance of every part of the process, p a per. 

ana often prescribe tho mode or conducting uml tho Hacn-horses 
time of commencing and completing each operation. y.„ r ,t a 
It is said that upon tho same premises, with the home- ! 

Bums capital, and ‘ tho sumo amount of labour. made J 


131,643 

265,511 

281,220 


| 1,283,62 


Ireland. Tarsi. 

£11,029 £129,906 

682,723 
128,856 1,492,687 
323,671 6,208,818 
59,798 1,300,253 
6,245 


, , _ . .021 2,677,018 2,261,896 9,225,638 

same capital, ami tho sumo amount or labour. made ) 

double the quantity of cloths have been printed Railways".!... 357,079 29,222 ... 366,281 

that eonld have been done previous to the repeal staeo tar-5 .... . . 

of the duty and tlie consequent removal of ex- r,«ces. j 118,117 9,130 .« 127,883 

oise restrictions; and tho duly on glass was avow- Hnckney \ 

edly repealed in order to fucib I ate improvements in ditto ... J 87,751 ... ... 67,761 

its mnnufseture. A London distiller stated to tho Chicory 357 ... ... 367 

Commissioners of Excise Inquiry, some years ago, that, 1 . . _____ 

assuming that the duties on spirits distilled by him TotalExe. £13,399,604 3,316,588 2,789,250 19,634,442 
should bo fully secured to tlio revenue, “it would be 

well worth his while to pay £3,000 a year for ‘bo Exclamation, elcs-klu-tnai'-thun (Lat. exclamo, I cry 
privilege of exemption from excise interference.’’ nut), a term in Ciram. susceptible of different signiif- 
l)r. Ur»g in the nrf.ic1e “ lirewing,” in his Dictionary, cations, lmt wliicii is usually accepted us an inter- 
8, t,VS«-—“ As usual, the excise regulations interfere much jection, signifying sudden emotion, expressive of 
with the progress of this, as of every other nianuluc- wonder, alarm, or joy. It is usually uttered by a 
turo under fiscal superintendence. Careful to prevent vehement and sudden extension or elevation of the 
fraud, they cripple industry, and seek, us it were, to voice. 

seenro the honesty of the labourer by cutting olf his Excommunication, eI»-fo>m-iim-Ms-I-ai'-,Ai(n»(Lat.), 
hand; iguorant or careless, meanwhile, of the perraa- is nu ecclesiastical censure or penalty, by which par* 
nent mischief which they infiict.” Another objection sons who have been guilty of nny notorious crime or 
fo the present system is the inducement that the high offence aro cut off from the communion of the Church, 
duties, in certain cases, hold out to fraud. The higher and deprived of all ecclesiastical privileges. Exoom- 
tho duties, tho greater will always be the tomptalion municatiun is founded upon tho liutural right of all 
to defraud the revenue; and all attempts to keep down societies to exclude from their bodyimch as contravene 

SmnNitlfMra an J .>4 4 k* 1.! I. .1.1! . . 1.1. _ ... 1.1 i. i i mi t ' it a a .1 • 


366,281 

127,883 

67,761 

367 


3,316,588 2,789,250 19,534,442 

/•mat'-shun (Lat. exclamo, I cry 
susceptible of different signiif- 


to be so. 1 
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H” fSJh ? T \ ll . ultop W_^«n? be more productive cation was lodged in the hands of the clergy, who dia- 


4»«1au incfnnJ „r , r —^ - mi in - tut? uubiiniiBk (uiu tijc urttvcH ui tuo uuwiui; tuexur- 

u ^ l lrc » fl| t. heavy duties on a few, mer deprived them of aU tho rights of the Church, and 
amt L ro8 t pIQ t'oii8 might be removed; eveu cut them off from the society and conversation of 

with littinnr tioaS *B reat 4 s r «»a migut thus bo raised, the foitbfnl, no one being allowed to roceive an excom- 
iSziS to ■** coUeotin B- The municated person into Ms house, or to sit at the same 

be removed and mote ^S 8 ’} 0 ft S 1 * 04 . measure, table with him. lie who was guilty of any intefboursa 

to ttmhomiur of the h etru » te “ with an excommunicated person, himself incurred $e 

sluiws that the rnn4al ortpeiont25 er, » Experience also gamo sentence. Exoemmuuication was early intro* 
.1_k of moderat® dutiOB. duccd iuto Enirhnd ah a means rtf ennleniaatiaAl 
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Ag*>o, the excise laws, though m this respect they 1 “ 
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person is disabled from doing any set that is rsdnired 
to be done by u probiu at leaoUe homo, Be thus eonld 
not serve upon juries, could not be a witness in any 
court, end could not bring an action, real or personal, 
to recover lands or money due to him. And furl her, 
if within forty days after the sentence the offender did 
not submit and abide by the decision of the spiritual 
court, the bishop might oertify such contempt to the 
king in chancery; upon which there issued out a writ 
to the sheriff of the county, called, from the bishop's 
certificate, a ligmflcavit, or, from its effects, a writ de 
excommunicato capiendo ; and the sheriff might there- 
upon take the offender and imprison him in the countv 
gnol tiH he was reconciled to the Church, and eucli 
reconciliation certified by the bishop ; upon which 
another writ, de excmnmunicuto deliberando issued out 
or chancery to deliver and release him. Hut by 03 
Geo. XII. o. 127, it is declared that “no person who 
shall be pronounced or declared excommunicate shall 
incur any civil penalty or incapacity in consequenco of 
auch excommunication, save such'imprisonment, not 
exceeding six mouths, as the court pronouncing or 
declaring such person excommunicato shall direct.” 
lly that statute, excommunication ean only be pro- 
nouuccd us spiritual censure lor offences of 'ecclesias¬ 
tical cognisance,—adultery, heresy, simony, and tho 
liko ; but the practice lius long become obsolete. 

ISxBCCIloy, eks-c-kn'-zhun (Lat. ex, out ; eemtve, 
followed), m a general sense, is tho performance of 
any act or duty. In Law, it is the lust stuge of a suit 
giving possession of any thing recovered at law or in 
'vjuity after the decision of the court,—the putting in 
lurce of (ho sentence of the court. This is performed 
by different writs of execution, according to the nature 
of the action, and of judgment. In ordinary actions, 
tho judgment is, in general, for the recovery of money 
only, either by way of debt or damages. In such cuse, 
the practice of the court allows the judgment-creditor 
to resort to one of the four following writs of execu¬ 
tion s—(1) Writ of rapine ad eatujacieiidmn, to im¬ 
prison tho body of tlu* debtor till satisfaction be made 
for the doht, or damages and costs; (2) writ at fieri 
facial, by which the goods and chattels of the party 
against whom the judgment is recovered may lie 
seised upon and sold ; (3) writ of levari J'ticine, which 
commands the sheriff to levy the debt on the lands 
and goods of the party against whom it is issued ; (4) 
writ of elf git. {See Lt.kqit.) Where the judgment 
is for the recovery ot goods themselves which are 
detained, there is a special writ of execution, called a 
distringas, to compel tho defendant to deliver the 
goods ’by repeated distresses of Ins chattels, or elso 
a idee jmeias against any third person in whosu hands 
they may happen to tie, to show cause why they should 
not be delivered ; and if the defendant still continues 
obstinate, then tho sheriff Bhall summon an inquest, to 
ascertain tho value of the goods and the plaintiff’s 
damages, which shall be levied ou the person or goods 
of tho defendant. The 7 & 8 Viet. c. 06, abolished 
arrest for debts under £20, unless contracted by 
fraud. 

Rnctmox or Deeds is tbe signing, sealing, and 
delivery of them by tho parties, as their own acts and 
deeds, in'the presence of witnesses, lireoution is 
ulso the last stage in criminal proceedings,—the de 
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of this ac£i that be oouJd enforce afterwards; train; 
expected administrator can properly do do 
ever Before obtaining letters or fc&aMstratfou. An: 
administrator, after receiving letters tjf^dmiUisthatiw, 
is in most respects in the same position a* on executor, 
and the cases relatingto the one apply,in general, fo 
those of the other. In Septa laws admntstadioMir 
ore termed executors dative, i.e. appointed by the 
conrt; tho other class being executors nominate, i e. 
appointed by will. The right to nomination a* aamints-' 
trators or executors dativb is, generally speaking,.in ' 
the order of relationship to the deceased. It) England, 
the widow or next of kin have the first right tp he 
appointed, and, failing them, creditor*! ih Scotland, 
persons entitled to tho estate by a geueroj settlement 
have a right to be appointed before others, Snd then 
the next of kin. An administrator Is required fo enter 
into bond with sureties for the faithful exetvaow dtbii 
trust. An executor may refuse to'aot; but, having often 
acted, lie cannot divest himself of the office or jtl 
responsibilities. If a pcrBOn take upon hlroMlf to tat, , 
as executor without any just authority, » by inter* 
meddling with the goods of the deceased, he is oaJlod 
au excoutoT de eon fort, i. e. to bis own hurt, and is , 
liable to all tho trouble of his office, without any of 
the protits nr advantages; but merely doing ants of 
necessity or humanity, os looking up the. goods, Of 
burying tho deceased, will not be so construed. Au 
executor is not entitled’ to any remuneration for hit 
own personal trouble or loss of time, unless it ha 
expressed in tho will. The duties of iiu executor are 
to bury the deceusedsMi a suitable manner, to prove 
the will, and make up an inventory of the personal 
estate ; to collect tlie goods and chattels of the de¬ 
ceased, and to pay his creditors in, the order of legal 
priority. The legacies arc then to be paid as far as 
the nssets extend, observing tho distinction between a 
specific and a general legacy, tho residue, if any, going 
to tlie next of km. Tho office of an executor u due of 
great trust and responsibility, as he not only repre¬ 
sents the deceased, but is also n trustee for behoof of 
the creditors, legatees, and next of kin, of the da- 
ceased. lie is liable for any loss occurring to theestste 
through negligdhcc; for paying sums not due, unless 
upon decrees j for paying simple-contract creditors 
before specie l creditors, or legatees before all .the 
debts urc discharged, if (hero should bo any deficiency 
in the estate. If he intromit with the fund* or move¬ 
ables, bo as t o lend to a suspicion of fraud, or so as to 
leave no means of ascertaining its extent, he it liable 
for all the d -bts of tho deceasea; other win, an execu¬ 
tor is liable for the debts of tho deceased only to wo 
amount of the inventory. 

Bxkdxa, elee-ed'-ra (dr. exedra), the name given m 
ancient uiokiteaturovto recesses generally furnished 
with scats, which were placed In the kails and porticos 
of public and nrivato buildings, and in tlie Bomuu 
baths and Greek patutstne. ‘they appear to have been 
similar to the modern alcove, though on a larger scat*. 

Exegesis, eki-e-jr'-eie (Or., from ex, oat of; eg 
I Icud), properly signifies the exposition or^i 
tntinn of any writing, but is almost exclusively i _. 

to the interpretation of tne sacred Scriptures,_ 

penis is frequently confounded with ' benn*n«utioi. 
This distinction between them is thus gives by IJr., 



jiriving the criminal of his life. {See Capita! I’unisu- j Davidson :—" The meaning of all Utiguage, writ! 
hunt.) ' ' ! spoken, is developed by tlfo application ofsamurai.. 

Exsotmvs, eki-ek'-u-tiVf in Pol., is'a term applied! usually termed hermeneutiei. 'I'hesc’priDOiplea, i th . 
to a power in a state, distinct from tbe legislative or j relation to Scripture, no styled wared hirmenmttfaft 
judicial. The power that deliberates and enacts laws : and their application to particular instance* bag.r*-> 
is tin legislative, that which judges or applies the; ceivcd the name of exeg/iii." TTtrtMBtiTlf Hli thou, it 
■ -- —Ai-i-i the science wliich lays down the prisHpleiot the art 


laws to particular cases is the judicial, while the 
executive is that which carries tho laws into effect, or 
superintends the enforcement of them. In England, 
tlie executive is, by the constitution, supposed to be 
vested in the king and tuoh inferior officers es be may 
appoint. 

Exrcotox, eki-ek'-u-tor (Fr. exkulaur), is a person 
intrusted by a testator to carry out the directious and 
requests in ms Win, and to dispose of his property, as 
directed therein, after his deeeWe, When no executor 
is named by will, or when fhoHnumed refuse to act,, 
thaw the Probate Court nominate* Unain persons to 
set M administrators' to. the deceased. Before pro¬ 
bate ofthewflh aa executor may effectually do most 
763 


of interpretation, and exegesis is the fpplioetiQn of , 
these principle* to particular ins ton qe*. As the stored 
books were written in foreign languages, by authors ' 
of a different age, and living ju » country, different 
from ours, it u evident, that hu*$r to understand 
theffi th i-oughly, requires not Only a# intimsfo o& ' ■ 
quaintance of these loagdamw. tmtalso a large m*M ‘ 
of Historical, geographieiti^-lfod antiquarian knov - 


In the early ages of the Qhureb, amoral of th*&£j£ 
distinguished themselves * authors,— 

Origan, Chrysostom, Diodorus of Ta»as,*nd {ksmi 
v --‘ — • - — ’“-tansf wfthe 

sutjeotwai 


ungen, uniy«i*«om, umm 
but during thg middle Sige*, . 
sacred languages that then preval 
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almost entirety neglected. The Reformation revived 
this study in to* labours of Luther, Melanolbon, 
Calvin, Zwingtips, Bees, and others. Binco that time, 
tbit subject hue been receiving more and more atten¬ 
tion at the bands of scholars, and never more than in 
the present day, more especially in Germany. 

Exebciss. (See Gnixiflixcs.) 

Bostick Collbob, Oxford, clct'-t-ter, was originallv 
founded m 1314, by Walter do Stapledon, bishop of 
Exeter, and tome time lord high treasurer of England, 
and was then called Stapledon Hall. The bishop re¬ 
moved hither his scholars from Hurt Hall, and made 
a foundation for a rector arid twelve fellows. Thirteen 
fellowships were subsequently added by different 
donors; but in 1835, under powers granted by 17 & IN 
Viet. C. 81, tbeSO fellowships were reduced from twenty- 
ftye to fifteen, and the restrictions with which they 
were bnrdoned removed, so that they nra now open 
without any preference with respect to birth. Candi¬ 
dates mutt be members of the Church of England, or 
of someoburoh in communion with it, and must buve 
passed all the examinations required by tbe university 
tor tbe degreo of It.A., or have been admitted ad 
eandem gradun of the university, nr have become in 
any way amember of convocation. From the revenues 
of eight suppressed fellowships, tweuty-two scholar¬ 
ships are founded; ten of ivliu'li arc open, ten (culled 
Stapledon scholarships) aro limited to persons born or 
educated in the diocese of Exeter, und two to persons 
bom in any of the Channel islands, or educated at 
Tiotoria College, Jersey, or Elizabeth College, Guern¬ 
sey. The revenues of tho two remaining fellowships 
wans divided among tho rectorship and the fifteen 
fellowships. There arc also twentv exhibitions at¬ 
tached to this college, but eleven of t hem are not in its 
immediate gift. The number of members on tbo boohs 
i» 1083 wee 007. 

Exhalation. (Sit lCvAronAfiox, Viporn.) 

EXHIBITIONS, AuT, ckt-e-buh'-UHt (T.at. exhihitin), 
displays open to tho public, froo or otherwise, of the 
works of living or deceased artists, mostly with the 
view of gaining purchasers for the paintings und in- 
strusting tho national character. For moro limn a 
century and'a half these great incentives to art have 
been carried out, and art exhibitions liavo become 
indeed popular institutions amongst nearly nil (lie 
nations of Europe. In most European towns these 
exhibitions take placo annually, and in France and 
England they are,In foot, of more frequent recurrence. 
In tbo middle ages, and up to the middle of the 17th 
century, when art was patronized only by the govern¬ 
ment, the priesthood, or the nobility of tho different 
nations where art sprung up, tho works of artists were 
deposited in pubhe buildings or churches open to the 
pernio, so as to spread the artist’s fame, and thus odd 
to his, prosperity and reputation; but when private 
patronage became the artist's mainstay, ami when 
hie vrorire, if purchased, would be euro to be buried, n< 
it were, in private houses, where none but a small circle 
oonld see them, it beoame necessary for tho artist to 
hovnsome publieexhibitiou, whereby the public gene- 
ralftnight see his works uud judge of his talents before 
they were hidden away in the dwellings of their pur¬ 
chasers. Probably the earliest art exhibition was that 
which wne started by tbe members of Utn Academy of 
Bine Atte at Komet anything lieforo tide could not 
have been of any open or general character, being con¬ 
fined to tho works of some particular muster and bis 
pupils. Tbat of the French Academy, in the year 1873, 
was the first art exhibition, in the true senso of the 
word in which we take it j but this was not placed 
Op * very film 1 basis. In tbe year 1745 it was once 
more resuhmy instituted, and an exhibition of fine 
arts took place biennially from tbat date down to the 
data of the Hevohition. While tho dura or the barri¬ 
cades lusted, it was thrown open to all foreign artists, 
and in the year 1798 it was restored''to the form of an 
annual exhibition. In England, however, art was more 
tardy, for it was not until the year 1709 that tbe regu¬ 
lar exhibitions of the Royal Academy commenced. 
From that date down to the present time art ex¬ 
hibition* have steadily increased, and in London, in¬ 
stead of oue, we can number serao ten or twelve art 
exhibitions which ore opened every year. To show the 
increased seat which then exhibition* have given to 
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tho prosecution at art, it may be stated, that ut the 
first exhibition of the Academy in toe last century, toe 
number of works exhibited was only 130, and tod 
number of exhibitors 09; while in 1903 toe number 
of artists who exhibited was upwards of 1,000. One 
of the most memorable of fine-art exhibition! wee 
that of Manchester in tho year 1837, which met with e 
suouesa somewhat similar tu that of the Industrial 
Exhibition of 1851. The value of the works exhibited 
ia stated to have been more than £8,000,000; anti these 
were lent gratuitously by their possessors, in order 
that the public might obtain a sight of masterpieces 
which existed, it is true, but whose existence was un¬ 
known and unthonglit of by tho world at large. In tbo 
Exhibition of 1803, greet spac a was left for the exhi¬ 
bition of fine arts. (Fur further information see article 

Oil I ST 1 Ifa.N ATIONAL AMP I.N JIDhTWAL EXIIIUITIOHS.) 

EXHIBITIONS, InTEKNATION AX, AND lNUUSTUtA.Iu 
(See International asd Industetal Exhibitions.) 

Exidia, ek-tid'-c-a, iu Bot, a gen. of Fungi. The 
species 13. Auricula Jadic, .Tow's ear, is reputed to 
possess astringent and discuticut properties, when ap¬ 
plied externally ns a decoction or poultice. 13. hit pi- 
Jitla is used in China as a styptic, and as food mixed 
in soups and bashes. Zt is Uuonu there under tho 
name of Mot/hi, win ' signifies ears nf tree*. 

Exile. {See B . -hment, TuANbi-ourATiox.) 

Existence, eg-; tent, menus tho state of being, 
duration, or cunti i.iation. in mental philosophy, it 
partakes of tho theories of mattriuHsm and perception. 
According to all theories, existence must have been, 
■•von of chaut, before the Adaiuito world, and it will 
continue to eternity. 

Exit, eg'-zil (Irom the Latin cairr, to go ont), signi¬ 
fies the departure of no actor or player fiom the stage, 
when ho has performed his part in any particular 
sceuo or net. It is also applied to tho termination of 
ono’s career or state of existence. It is usually placed 
in (lie margin of plays, as a guide to the actor or 
render. 

Exodus, eke'-o-dut (til 1 , exodot, a going out, a de¬ 
parture), is tho nuine given to the second book of the 
Old Testament, as containing a narrative of tho de- 
p.irlureof tho children of Israel out of Egypt under 
i lie guidance of Moses. In Hebrew it is termed ve-aleh 
fihrwitk ,—‘these are tho mimes /—from tho words 
with which tho hook begins. Exodus may be divided 
into two principal parts : (1) Historical (i. 1—xviii. 27), 
comprising (a) the preparation for the deliverance of 
Israel from their bondage iu Egypt, and (6) the ac¬ 
complishment of that deliverance; und (2) Legislative 
(xix. 1—xl.33). Io the first section we have an ac¬ 
count of the great increase of Jacob's posterity in tho 
land of Egy pt, and their oppression under a new dy¬ 
nasty, which occupied the throne after the death of 
Joseph; an account of the birth, education, and flight 
of Moses; his solemn call to be the deliverer of Israel, 
and bis return to Egypt; bia ineffectual attempts to 
prevail upon l’huraoli to let the people go, the infliction 
of the ten plagues, and the institution of the passover. 
Then follows a'narral i\ o of their departure out of Egypt, 
their passage through the lied Sea, with tbe destruction 
of l'haraoh and his host in the midst of it; the prin¬ 
cipal events on the journey from tho Red Seu toMount 
Sinai; tlio bitter waters at Marali, the quails, the 
nianun, tho water from tbe rock at Repfiidim, toe 
bailie with the Amalekitns, end the arrival of JetorO 
with Moses's wifo and children in the Isruclitish camp 
In the second part of the book we have the promul¬ 
gation of the law on Mount Sinai, the preparation of 
the people l>y Moses for the renewing of the covenant 
with God, the promulgation of the moral law, tho 
judicial law, and, lastly, the ceremonial law, including 
the construction and ercctiou of the tabernacle. In 
chap, xxxii.—xxxiv. we hare an aoconnt of the Idolatry 
or the Israelites, the breaking of toe two tables of the 
law, the divine chastisement of the people, and the re¬ 
newal of the tables of the covenant. This book ^com¬ 
prises a history of the events that took plaee during 
the period of 1*3 years, from tho year or the world 
2300 to 3314 inclusive, from toe death of Joseph to the 
erection of the tAcmtole. Twenty : five pamafSS, ac¬ 
cording to Rivet, A quoted from Exodus by our Saviour 
and his apostles ia exprws words, ««d _nm«t«eu allu¬ 
sion! to • 
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(Some.) Mr. Horae also adopts the generally reoeived 
opinion that Mohs was the author of this booh; but 
there have been many learned critics, both Jews and 
Christian*, of a contrary opinion. Tbero are many 
difficulties connected with this boob, which have been 
attempted to be explained in different ways; some 
bolding that it is the wort of n much later author than 
Hoses; others that it iB the work of two distinct authors, 
livingat different times i a third party that it ubounds 
with 'interpolations, ana so on. This subject has re¬ 
ceived a fresh interest from the publication, by Hr. 
Colenso. bishop of Natal, of a work on the Fenluteucli, 
in which be gives forth views which are not regarded 
as orthodox. "I have arrived at the conviction," he 
says, “ as painful to myself at first as it may be to my 
reader, though painM now no longer under the clear 
shining of the light of truth, that the Pentateuch, as a 
whole, cannot possibly have beuu written by Moses, or 
by any one acquainted personally with tie- lauts which 
it professes to describe: and further, that the (so 
called) Mosaic narrative, by whomsoever written, and 
though imparting to us, as'l lully believe it dors, reve¬ 
lations of the divine will and character, cannot be re¬ 
garded as historically true.” It remains to be seen 
what arguments are to be brought forward against the 
bishop* sstatements, most of which, however, are imt 
new, and some of them aro sufficiently weak. We 
cannot, however, enter upon the subject, but would 
refer those who wish to gel the arguments in favour of 
the aommonly-receivcd opinions on this subject, to the 
works of Ucngsteuburg and Huvernick on the Penta¬ 
teuch, 

Ex orncio, cke-of-fsh'-e-o (Lat., by reason of office 
or duty), a term applied to on act done in execution of 
a power whioh a person 1ms by virtue of liis office. In 
legal phraseology, ex-officio informations arc informa¬ 
tions at the suit of the Queen, filed by the attorney- 
general, by virtue of bis office, without applying to the 
court wherein filed, for leave, or giving the defendant 
on opportunity of showing came why it should not lie 
filed. Ex-officio criminal informations lire used in 
official prosecutions m cases of libel, acdiliou, &e, 

KXOQENH, ties'-u-jens (Gr. exu, without; i/inotnai, I 
am formed), in Pot., plants with stems that increase 
by external concentric layers,—as the beech, nsli, mid 
oak. The class Exoqeme of some botanists corresponds 
with the class Vicoiyledones (which see). 

Exogohjuk, ex-o-go'-ne-nm (Or. exo, without; goiiia, 
anglo), in Dot., u gen. of Couvoleul-acra. Tho species 
E. purge is anativeof Mexico, near Chincanquiaeu. Us 
tuiieroular roots constitute tho truepdap ol the Materia 
Median, so well known as n purgative. 

Exoncisx, eks'-or-titm (Or. rxorki: o, I conjure), is 
tho conjuration of evil spirits, in tho tiuiuo ot God or 
Christ, to depart out of a person possessed. In tho 
early ages of the Church, when persons were about to 
be baptized, they were cnlled upon to make a solemn 
renunciation of the devil and all superstitious prac¬ 
tices and worship; but afterwards, ubont the dll, cen¬ 
tury, when all idolaters came to be looked upon as 
possessed of devils, it became customary to exorcise 
them previous to Their being baptized. Moon after¬ 
wards it came to be a form generally employed in 
baptism even of children of Christian parents, who 
were also regarded as possessed by the devil before 
baptism. The words employed were, “ I adjure thee, 
unclean spirit, that thou come out of this servant of 
Jesus Christ; in the name of the Father, and the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost.” Exorcism was retained by 
Luther, but was laid aside by the Deformed church. 
The Homan Catholics employ exorcism in three dif¬ 
ferent easesin tho administration of baptism, in 
actual or supposed demoniacal possession, and in the 
blessing of the chrism and holy water. 

Exonnrvu, eki-or'-de-um (Lat. exardior), is the intro¬ 
duction or opening part of an oration, and, according to 
Cioero and Quintilian, it onght to hare one or other of 
three ends in view(1) to render the hearers bene¬ 
volent, or to ooneffiate their good-will; (2) to excite 
their attention j or (3) to render them docile, or open 
to persuasion. An exordiara should be easy and na- 
turn, and drawn either from the 'ibjpt itself or from 
the situation of the speaker. Hie ancients distin¬ 
guished two kinds of introductions,—the priuetpium 
and intinuaKo. The former is wWere tfce orator plainly 
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and directly professes bis him in speaking. Its 
latter the orator must taka a larger, oompass, ,«|K%. 
presuming the disposition of the audience M iss 
against him, lie must gradually reconcile them -W 
hearing him before he plainly discovers the foidt: ; 
whieh he has in view. • 

Exoshosk, eics-os'-mose (Gr. ex, out of; osmos, in* 
pulsion), the passage from within outwards of fluids 
nr gases through a membranous separation. (St* 
Ekdobmosb.) 

Exostosis, eles-os-io'-sis (Gr., from ex, oat of, .and 
osteon, a bone), id Burg., is a term applied too 
morbid enlargement or hard tumour of a bone, Tide 
term is applied properly only to osseous ttimoors on 
tin* bones, though it is aiso sometimes applied to other 
morbid grow Ills. Exostoses are easily dstinguishod 1 
from other swellings by their being fixed and. immov« 
itlile, and at first unattended with any pain or incon¬ 
venience. There are three varieties,—tho solid, the 
hollow, and the foliated. There is uo bone that mOy ■ 
not become tho sent of this disease, though some are . 
much more subject to it than others, no external 
treatment is of any benefit in this disease; and when 
it. is necessary that they be removed, end eon be dona 
wit.li Kulety, it is effected by eawiugor cutting. 

Exotic, cks-ot'-ile (Gr. exolikoi, foreign), a term 
applied to the produce of foreign countries. In gar¬ 
den me, exotic plants ere those which belong to a soil 
and climate entirely different to tho place where they 
ure raised, and are therefore mostly preserved in 
green-houses. Exotic plants from hot climates ore 
very numerous, uud require much attention t without 
great care, even if they do blossom, it is seldom .that 
they produce fruit, or that their seedaripen. 

lCxTAirstow, eics-pdn'-shun (Lat. txpantio), a term 
applied to the enlargement or inereasu or bulk in 
bodies, generally produced by beat This effect is one 
of the most common and obvious results of the raising 
of temporal uni in all bodies, solid and liquid. Among 
the solids, the metals are the most expansible by heat. 
Experience has taught our engineers that it is danger¬ 
ous to conflno buch a force us this, and that it is 
necessary to niuko provision for it in metaflic con¬ 
structions. The arojies of .Southwark bridge rite and 
fall about an inch in the usual range, of atmospheric 
temperature, and if provision had not bet^lmade for 
the expansion arid contraction of thsiroe, destructive 
consequences muBt have ensued. Iff most esses, all 
bodies contract when tho temperature Is lowered i bat 
there is u remarkable exception to this rule kl the ones 
of water, whieh begins to expand when lowered to 4QP 
Eubr. (<SVr Watiiii.) Tho power evolved in the ex¬ 
pansion of water is very great. A brass globe having 
a cavity an inch iu chtmetcr can bo burst by filling U 
with water and freezing it, when the absolute fores 
necessary to produce a like result is equal te27,7Z0lbs. 
weight. Aeriform bodies are the most expansible 
forms of matter, and they all expand and contrast 
alike. 

Ex tahts, eks-par'-ts (Lat.-; of on*.purl). In Lav, 
is a phraso used iu chancery proceedings, i~Tian(p 
commission is taken out and executed by one oida or 
party, the other party refusing or neglecting to join 
therein. When both Parties join, it it called a joint, 
commission. Ilcnce the term ex parte bos some to 
be applied, in common language, to any statement or 
evidence coming from one of tho interested parties. 

- Exfjictobants, cks-pek'-to-rauts (Lat. ex, out Of, 
and peclttt, the chest), is a term applied in Mad. to 
such substances as promote the expulsion of mucus, or 
other matters, from the air-passages of/$b& throat and 
chest. The agents that are used with thi* view are 
veiff different, and act in different ways. Vapours ore 
the ouly agents that can act directly upon the organa 
effected; those that are taken into the stomach being 
only ospablo of acting in an indirect manner. Th*. 
inhaling of the vapour of wanp water simply, or 
mixed with certain medicinal substancei, as vinegar* 
is very useful in this way. - Most medicines which, 
taken in large doses, act aa emetic*, tee ased aa expeo- 
toranta ; as squills, ipecacuanha, gum ammoniaonm, 
ftc. The expectorant most eomnsa&iy used in ordinary 
cases is the syrup of sqaills- All substonoee, slee, 
whioh exalte irritation at the upper port of the wind¬ 
pipe, ana produce coughing, net as expectorants. 
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When there is decided inflammation, the best expec¬ 
torants ere such as lessen the i*;'*>aroatory state; end 
hence mustard, or a fly-blister, applied to the chest, or 
venesection, will be found to be of the utmost service. 
Great rare is necessary to be observed in the selection 
of the particular agent to bo employed in each case, 
and very great injury may be done by having recourse 
to such os are unsuitable. 

Exntmgxos, ekt-pe'-re-eni (Lilt, exprrienlia), can, 
strictly speaking, be applied only to what bus occurred 
within a person’s own knowledge, and in this sense, of 
course, can only relate to the pest. Thus, a man 
knows by experience wbat sufferings ho bos undergone 
in a certain disease, frequently, however, the word 
is used to denote a judgment derived from experience 
in its primary sense; and thus only can experience bo 
applied to the future, or any general fact; us when it 
is ssid that we know by experience that water at a 
certain temperature will freeze. 

ExritBIMMT, ekt-per'-e-ment (Lat. experimenfnm, 
an attempt), an operation for the purpose of dis¬ 
covering some unknown truth, principle, nr effect, or 
to establish it when discovered. Experiments arc of 

S eat importance in physical science, and m chemistry 
ey disclose the qualities of natural bodies. 
EXPEHIJSBNTAL. 1’Btl.OSOrJlY is that which dedunes 
the_ laws of nature, the properties of bodies, and 
their mutual actions upon ono another, from experi¬ 
ments and observations. The distinction between 
deductive and experimental philosophy is clearly 

E (Anted out in the following quotation from Sir John 
[orschel“ A clever man shut up alone and allowed 
unlimited time, might reason out for himself ull the 
truths of matkamafice, by proceeding from those 
Simple notions of space ana number of which bo 
Cannot divest himself without ceasing to think; but 
he could never tell by any effort of reasoning what 
would becomo of a lamp of sugar if immersed in 
water, or what impression would bo produced on the 
eye by mixing ttio colours yellow and Wile.'' Experi¬ 
mental philosophy is consequently founded on oetilur 
demonstration, or that which cannot lie denied without 
violating common sonso or clear perception. (.See 
Ikbcctivu PuiLOSoruy.) 

Exfbjiixshtum Citoois, ek>*pcr-e-men'-tum brn’-eie 
(Lat., experiment of the cross), a lending or deenuio 
experiment, either so called on account of its being 
like a cross or direction-post., placed by the roadside 
it) order to guide travellers in the right path, or on 
account of its being a kind of torture to elicit the 
truth, as the cross was used like the rack for that pur¬ 
pose m ancient times. 

ExrXiOsroir, eke-p! o'-shun (Lat. erploeio), the 
sudden expansion or bursting of any substance, 
accompanied by a loud report; us the explosion of 
gunpowder, un explosion of a steam-boiler, an ex¬ 
plosion of gas. 

ExpoktatiOW, ex-por-tai'-»hun (Lat. ex, out, and 
porto, I carry), the set of sending commodities out 
of one oountry into another. {Sea Cosiuuncn.) 

Ex-POBT-PACTO, cke-paatt-fXk'-ta (Lat ), a law phrase 
winch is applied to something whicli lias already been 
done or proved. For instance, a law- is said to be 
made ex-po»t-facio when it renders an offence in a 
manner in which it was not punishable at the time it 
was committed; that is, a law mode for the offence 
Itself. 

Exntrssiow, eki-preeh'-un .—In the Fine Arts, 
this term is applied to the representation of the 
various passions of the mind, ns shown in facial dovc- 
loptnent. Sir Joshua Reynolds, who may bo said to 
J® «>e father of the English school of painiing, directs 
that all attention must be paid to expression. He 
—"Faro must be taken not to run into pcculi- 
amias. Those expressions alone should be given to 
two figures which their respective situations generally 
proauco. Nor is this enough; each person should 
*“® . repression which men of his rank gene- 

- The joy or the grief of a character of 

, ex P re s«ed m the same manner as 

. I* passion in a vulgar face." 


{See Itrsxx ExrtTXOA- 
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- j ExrnMpoan BwiMKfl, ekt : tem'-pore (Lat. ex, and 
■ 'WWpfiwKMd, lasting but ft'* * time, temporary) may be 
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Bxtempqfrtt Speaking 

deft nod to be the power of clearly and forcibly oxpreas- 
ing oneself upon any subject without previous pre¬ 
paration, at least as regards the words; for, strictly 
speaking, every extemporized speeoh presupposes a 
preliminary operation of thought. Before extempo¬ 
rizing a speech, it is necessary to bava tbe foundation 
of the discourse fixed in the mind, and the suooession 
of thoughts to bo expressed. There should reign be¬ 
tween all its parts an order of filiation, or generation, 
the one idea naturally producing the other; and they 
should be so disposed, that each may be found in the 
very place marked out for it, the mgkient it ie requred. 
Tbo greut requisite in extempore speaking is to have 
clear mid distinct ideas regarding tbe subject on which 
one is about to speuk. In order to speak forcibly 
and clearly, one must begin by feeling vividly, and 
(ben clear idenB on tbe subject will naturally follow. 
Jt should not, however, obtain such possession of the 
miml as to prevent it from acting; for the mind of the 
speaker may becomo so completely absorbed by the 
contemplation of his subject, as to be unable to euter 
npon its development. This forms a stumbling-block 
to many in attempting to becomo good speakers ; and 
it frequently occurs with men of genius, lie, there¬ 
fore, who would speak well must fuel wbat ho lias to 
say, with suflicie strength to express it with warmth 
aiul vivacity; ' his leeling must not uttain that 
leliemenee whii . prevents the mind from acting, and 
paralyzes the expression, from its very fulness. In 
speaking, the feelings have to be resolved into ideas, 
thoughts, images ; und these into words, phrases, lan¬ 
guage. The main idea of the subject lias to bo firmly 
grasped ; and m its exposition it 1ms to be divided into 
its principul parts or members, and tlo-se into subor¬ 
dinate parts ; and so on, until the subject is exhausted. 
The imagination is one of the most necessary faculties 
to the extempore speaker: it ought to be endowed 
with great quioknesa in the formation and variation of 
its pictures, nml also with great dearness, iu order to 
produce, at first effort, u well-marked image, the lines 
and outlines defined witli great exactness, and the 
colours bright, so that language lias onlv to reproduce 
it unhesitatingly and lincoufuscdly. In many men, 
even of talent, the imagination is not sufficiently ready 
and clear; it works too slowly, owing either to a na¬ 
tural deficiency, or, more frequently, a want of prac¬ 
tice. To many, again, tbe excitement of appearing in 
public is so greut ns to produce a certain incapacity of 
speaking, not unlike inability to walk from giddiness. 
The great means of getting over this is to fed per¬ 
fectly sure of what you are going to say, and to have a 
clear conception of it. The public speaker requires to 
he able to think methodically; and for that purpose 
ho ought to study logic, and the works of the pest 
authors ; he ought, also, to acquire such a mastery 
over Ins own thought, as to be able to decompose it 
into its parts, to analyze it into its elements, and then, 
at need, to re-compuse, re-gather, and concentrate it 
again by a synthetical process. Now, this can only be 
well done by writing; and hence, one ought to begin 
by learning to write before he ventures to speak. In 
learning to write, one must w-rito in imitation of the 
great masters of oratory. Writing gives wonderful 
clearness and intensity to thought, and enables us to 
look ut a subject in every light. In the consideration 
of a subject, tho best way is first to seize hold of the 
main idea, and regard it intently for some time, the 
different faculties of tho mind concentrating themselves 
upon this single point; the Bubjcat is thus turned over 
in every direction, and viewed in all its aspects; its 
principal parts then gradually come out and separate 
themselves from each other, becoming more ana more 
developed, until they reach their perfect form. Tho 
public speaker should have his mind well stored with 
information on a great variety of subjects, more par¬ 
ticularly such as are regarded as forming port of a 
liberal education; for we can only extemporise what 
is already in the mind. It is of importance, too, that 
all we know be strongly conceived, firmly linked toge¬ 
ther, and carefully wrought out in such .a way. that, 
throughout all the diversity of hbowledge, the mind, 
eo far u may beJhhafl admit nothing save ,whafe it tho¬ 
roughly oomprencs 's, or, at leapt, has mode its own, 
to a certain extent, by nutditatfcm, Further, in pnblio 
speaking, thought has to he clothed id language; and 





some Attention to this ia likewise necessary, ita order 
that the. subject may appear la As favourable a dres* 
m; visible. For this purpose, one ought to cultivate 
assiduously that natural desire of communicating to 
others wbut he knows, and of making them see things 
in the same light that he sees them. The mind eeizes 
upon e tiling more quickly, and conceives it more 
clearly, when there is also present to the mind the 
idea of communicating it to another; and thus, also, a 
natural desire is fostered for public spenking. In the 
details of diction, at the moment of public speaking, 
great decision is necessary, in order to clothe the ideas 
in proper words 9 they 'fly past, and, amidst many 
unsuitable, to allow none but such ns are proper to 
escape from the lips, l'ho speaker, however, at first 
ought not to bo too nice in this respect; especially, 
when once he has begun a sentence or an idea, he 
aught to go on daringly to the end, oven though he 
may have to take refuge in some incorrectness of 
language, or some unauthorized, turn of expression. 
Decision, and even rashness, arc necessary for him 
who would make a good public speaker. Finally, 
“the undera'anding which sees rightly and conceives 
clearly, and the heart which feels keenly, soon conin 
to find naturally, uud without effort, the words and 
the arrangements most analogous to what is to he 
expressed.”—lief. The Art of Extempore Speaking, by 
M. Bautnin, 

Extension, eke-len'-thun (Bat. extentio, a stretching), 
in Logic, is a term used in contrast to comprehen¬ 
sion, and, as applied to a general notion, it denotes 
the number of objects included under it. By detach¬ 
ing properties from a notion, we extend the list of 
objects to which it applies; by narrowing the sphere 
of n notion, the qualities which it comprehends pro¬ 
portionally increase. Thus, the greater the extension 
of common term, the less the comprehension, and 
nice vend. 

Extent, or Extendi Facias, eki-tent', in Law, is 
a writ of elocution issuing out of tho court of Ex¬ 
chequer, and directed to the sheriff, against tho body, 
lands, and goods, or the lands only, of a debtor. The 
sheriff Is to cause the lauds, Ac. to be appraised to 
their full extended value before he delivers them to the 
plaintiff, in order that it may be certainly known how 
soon tho debt will l>e satisfied. The king, by ancient 
prerogative, is entitled to this writ in order to recover 
debts originally due to him, or assigned to the crown. 
Extents oro either ia eftiqf, or <» aid. In extents in 
chief, the crown ia the real plaintiff against a crown 
debtor; and under it his body, lands, and goods, may 
he taken at once. Extents in aid are sued out at 
the instance and for the benefit of (he crown, against 
the debtor of a orown debtor. 


Extortion, eke-tor'-ehun (Fr. extorquer, to draw 
from by force, from Lftt. extorqueo, 1 wrest from), iu 
Law, is an abnae of publio justice, which consists in 
any officer unlawfully taking, by colour of Ins office, 
from any man, any money or thing of vuluo that is not 
due to liim, or more than is due, or before it is dnc. 
This is an offence at common law, punishable by fine 
and imprisonment. 

Extba, eke'-tra, a Latin preposition, signifying over 
and ahooe, in excess; ss, extra mark, extra pag. See. 

Extsacts, ekif-tr&kti (Lat. exiraetm), medicinal 
preparations obtained in a variety of wuys from vege¬ 
table sources. Sometimrs they consist of the simple 
evaporated juices of the fresh plant, and at others they 
consist of certain principles extracted from the fresn 
nr dried plant by means of a menstruum capable of 
dissolving them. They are termed watery, alcoholic, 
acetous, or ethereal, according to the menstruum em¬ 
ployed. The object is to preserve the principles from 
pntrefoetion, which was likely to occur while they re¬ 
mained associated with or dissolved in other portions 
of the plant. They are also thus more readily used in 


evaporating m cocao. Compound extracts are titoie 
which are prepared from several plants, and simple 
JDXtnieta from one only. „ 

w ErrhADmoN, •b-MMU'-wi (List., from sc, and 
(rath, I deliver), denotea the dehvwy from one nation 
to another, and ia morn particularly applied to the 


delivery by One nation or state to another of 
from justice, in accordance with treaty. - 

, Extxavabation, (Lat.,fromtofrw, 

without, and mu, a vessel), in Surg., is a term appliMfo 
fluids which are out of their preset vessels or reesntatm. 
Thus, an extravasation of blood takes place oqiengn 
artery or vein is injured, and the blood escapes into the 
cellular membrane; and fin extravasation of UTato, 
when, in consequence of a wound or uloerattamJifM 
fluid makes its way into the cellular substance,..or 
among the abdominal viscera. Extravasation la 4m* 
tmguished from exudation, in that, in the latter ease, 
tlie walls of the vessels remain entire, and the fluMs 
escape by secretion. It ia nearly synonymous with 
effusion, but is not so comprehensive. The disotioro- 
tion that follows contusions is occasioned by tbp aot- 
travasation of blood into the cellular tissue unde£jp 
skin, from the rupture of small blood-vrssels. When 
the ruptured vessel is large, or situated in a ddi* 
cate part, of the body, as in the brain, extravasation is 
usually fatal. 

Extbfue Unction, ekt-treme' unt-ehun (Lat. 
tremn*, lust; nnguo, I anoint), is one of the seven 
sacraments of tho Itoman Catholic ehuroh, founded 
upon that passage in the Epistle of St. James whlhh 
snys“ Is any sick among yon ? lot him call for the 
elders of tho church, and let them pray over him, 
anointing him with oil, in the name or the Lord t and 
thepraver of fuith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raiso bim up," &c. (v. 11,15). This passage, it is 
said by I’rolestantB, has reference only to the miraon- 
lous powers \\ liich were exercised iu the time of the 
nposlles. The rite of unction is frequently allnded to 
by the fathers; but it. at that time, was common to 
several of the snernments, and it was also employed aa 
a menus of restoring to health, os it is in tho Greek 
church at the present day. It is called “extreme," 
because it is ouly for persons at the point of death,— 
the closing ceremony of life. It ia believed to purify the 
soul of Ihe dying person from any sins that lie may 
have committed, and to give him strength and grace 
to encounter the Inst struggle. It is administered by 
tho priest, who, dipping his thumb in the holy oil, 
anoints the sick person in tho form of the cross, upon 
the eyes, ears, hobo, mouth, hands, and feet, enontune 
SRying, —“ Through this holy unction, and his most 
lender mercy, may the Lord pardon thee whatever sins 
thou hsst committed, by thy sight (hearing, &c.) 
Amen." The holy oil is blessed bf the bishop every 
year willi imieh solemnity, on Maundy Thursday. The 
council of Trent passed several canons on this subject, 
declaring it to be truly and properly a sacrament in* 
stitilted by Jesus Christ. 

Kxuvist, fgi-u'-ve-r (Lat.), a word applied to the 
east-olf skin of any animal, reptile, or shell-fish, which 
is “shed.” The films of mucus thrown off by most 
molluscs and zoophytes must also bo regarded 08 
nitrite. In insects, the whole integument is shed an¬ 
nually, several times in succession, the lost cadurit 
Inking place in the final transition state, froratbe pupja 
lo the imago. In shell-fish, or crmtacea, tbe external 
shell is usually east yearly. Tbe common snake, when 
confined, draws its skin off annually by means of pres¬ 
sure of the folds, and the rattlesnake is said to invsrt 
and draw off its own skin. In the more warm-bloodsd 
classes, the moulted fuatbor* of birds and the hob* of 
varmus species of mammalia may be looked npon.at 
exuei/e, or exuvial deposits; as also the smaU scales 
of what is termed scarf-skin, which ae continually oast 
off from our own bodies. ’ - 


Eye, i (Ang.iSai.), the organ of Titian, is one of 
tbe most wonderful and delicate portions of the human 
body. It is placed within a bony cavity, termed the 
orhit, pyramidal in form, with the base anteriorly, 
and directed a little outwards, and tho apex backwards 
and towards. The orbit contains the globe of tbe eve. 
with numerous muscles, nerves, vessels, fat. Si 0. The 


external appendages of the eye are the eyebrows, eM- 
lids.and lachrymal apparatus. The eyebrows, or «vm*> 


cantbns of tbs eye. They serve to ptoMant f 
from faffing into the eyes, and to pretedtthMf 
a strong light. The eyelids, or palptfom, $ei 
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curiums which cover tbo eye, the one being inferior, 
the other superior. Where they join outwardly is 
called the ext anal, and inwardly toward* tbo nose, 
the internal canthut. The margin of the eyeiida, which 
is cartilaginous, is onlled tarsus. Along the margin of 
each eyelid is a row of stiff hairs, termed eiUa, or eye¬ 
lashes, and which servo to keep external bodies out of 
the eyes, und moderate the influx of light. Within the 
lids, near their edges, are numerous glandular bodies, 
namod after their discoverer, the Aleibomian glands, 
and seorcto an oily or mucilaginous fluid, which lubri¬ 
cates the oyes and lids, and facilitates their movements. 
The lacrynml gland is situated in a small depression of 
the frontal bone near the external canthua, and from 
it seven or eight canals issue, called the laorymal 
ducts, and open on the internal surface of the upper 
eyelid; it secretes the tears, which then pass along Iho 
surface of tho oyo to thsyniNcto lacrgmulia, which arc 
two callous orifices or openings, one in each lid, at tho 
internal angle of tho tarsus. From tho laorymal 
points tho tears are conveyed by the lacrynml onuala 
into tho laorymal sac, which is a membranous recep¬ 
tacle situated in tho internal canthus of the eye. The 
nasal duct is a roembrnuous canal, extending from the 
inferior part of tho laorymal bug downwards, hack- 
wards, and outwards, into the cavity of t ho nose. Tim 
laorymal caruncle (caruncula lacrgmtlu) is a small 
fleshy body, of a rod colour, composed chiefly of mu¬ 
cous follicles, and situated lit the internal canthus of 
the eve. Tho globe or ball of tlio eye is composed of 
membranes or eouln, humours, vessels, and nerves. 
The utemhrana conjunctiva, or conjunctive membrane, 
is a delicate mnc.ouB membrane, lining tho mtrrnnl 
parte of the eyelids, and covers the whole of the ante¬ 
rior part of the globe of tho eye. The outermost emit 
of the eye is the sclerotic (Ur. iklrran, hard), so called 
from its hardness. It is a Htrong, douse, white, fibrous 
Structure, covering about four-fifths of the ball, and 
leaving a circular deficiency in front, which is occupied 
by the cornea. The latter, so named Iruiu its horny 
appearance, is the transparent covering in front of the 
eye, its edges being slightly overlapped by the sclerotic 
amt. Externally it is covered by the inoinhriinu con¬ 
junctiva, and internally it is in contact with the mem¬ 
brane of the aqueous humour. Li is convex anteriorly 
and concave posteriorly, mid is composed of set erol 
laminae, or layers. The choroid membrane is of u 
blnok colour, and covers the internal surface of the 
sclerotic coat, with which it is loosely connected by 
oonnective tissue. K ear its anterior margin it is thrown 
into nutnerons folds or processes, alternately long uml 
short, and which lie upon the edge of tho lens and 
anterior portion of the vitreous humour: they nrc 
colled ciliary atria or processes, and conjointly the 
Corpttt ciliare. Ou the outor surfaeo of the choroid are 
seen the ciliary nerves nud long arteries ; next come 
the veins coiled, from the peculiar manner of their 
arrangement, vena torticaea; next is the tunica lluj/a- 
ehiana, composed chiefly of ramifications of minute ar¬ 
teries. forming a beautiful network; and next, to (his is 
the tunica pigmenti, composed of pigment-celix, usually 
of a hexagonal form, and secreting ou its inner surface 
the pigmeututn nigrum. The retrau, or inner coat of 
the eye, consists of three layers of membranes, the 
outermost of which, in apposition with the choroid, is 
an extremely delicate membrane, termed the tunica 
Jacobi. The middle one, tunica nerccea, is in reality 
tho expansion of the optie nerve, and terminates at tho 
edge of the ciliary processes. The inner coat is the 
tunica vaacnloM retina, which is vascular in texture, 
and contains several minnte branches of the central 
artery of the retina. On tho inner surface of the 
retina, »t the bank of the eye, and in a lino with the 
axis of the globe, is a circular yellow spot, called the 
limbut lutcini, m the centre of which ia an apparent 
orifice, named, after its discoverer, the foramen of Sum¬ 
mering. The iris (Lot., a rainbow), so called from its 
variety of colour in different individuals, mav be re¬ 
garded as a process of the choroid, with whioli it is 
continuous, although tho two membranes differ in 
structure. It is a thin, flat, circular, membranous cur- 
*•>», hanging vertically in the equeous humour in front 
of the lens, and having a central orifice, termed tho 
for the transmission of light. Its anterior 
tor free is ooloured variously in different individuals, 
75tt 
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and its inner surface is lined with a substance resem¬ 
bling the plgwentum nigrum, oafled the uvea. It 
divides the space between the cornea and the lens into 
two chambers, communicating freely with cads other 
through the pspiL The anterior chamber is about a 
fifth larger then the posterior, and Is linsd with a mem¬ 
brane, which secretes tho aqueous humour. Tb* ex¬ 
ternal edge of the irie, by uniting with the okoroid nud 
sclerotic coats, forms a greyish circle, termed the oflwry 
circlo or ligament. The iris is muscular in structure, 
and has great power of contracting or expanding tho 
pupil, so us to admit more or less light into the interior 
of the eyeball. In tbo autcricr and jnaterior chambers 
is tho aqueous humour of the eye, which serves to die- 
tend the cornea to allow the free motion of the iris, 
and to direct the rays of light as they pass through it. 
Tho crystalhno lens is a transparent body situated 
behind and opposito to the -pupil, while its posterior 
surface is received into n corresponding depression on 
the lore-part of the vitreous humour. In form it is 
double convex, the posterior surface being more con¬ 
vex than tho anterior; und it is invested 1>y a trans¬ 
parent membrane called the c a panic, which contains 
also a small quantity of fluid, railed the liquor 31 or- 
gugni. The Ions consists of concentric lamina*, formed 
upon a hard, firm nnc is, and becoming softer as they 
tend to the outer n me. The vitreous humour, or 
eorpua mi ream, lies i no concavity of the retina, oc¬ 
cupying about four- i.tbs of the oyo posteriorly, and 
being perfectly transparent. It is inclosed in tim hya¬ 
loid membrane, which ulso sends numerous processes 
innards, so ns to divide it into n number of cells, 
and to equalise the pressure exerted on the different 
parts. It is penetrated by branches of the central 
artery of tho ictinn. The eyeball is moved about in 
its orbit by six muscles, four of which are straight 
(recti) and two oblique,—the superior and interior. The 
four recti muscles have their origin at tho apex of the 
orbit, and are inserted into tho sclerotic coat near the 
cornea, above, below, and oil either side. When acting 
together, they tend to fix and retract the eye; when 
separately, to raise, depress, or turn it to one side or 
tin* other. Tin* superior oblique rises with the straight 
muscles, proceeds forwards to the upper edge of the 
orbit, where it passes through a small pulley of bono 
or cartilage, hv which its direction is changed; and 
its course is then backwards, outwards, and downwards, 
to be inserted into the sclerotic coat. It serves to 
draw the eye downwards and outwards. Tho inferior 
oblique arises from a minute depression in the orbital 
plate of tlio superior maxillary bone, just within the 
margin of the orbit, at its lower part, wltenoo it passes 
backward*!, outwards, und upwards, to bo iuserted into 
the sclerotic, at its posterior part. Its action is to 
direct the eye upwards and towards. Tho optic nerves, 
or second pair, after uniting to form the optio com¬ 
missure, in which some of the fibres of each norve 
cross to tho opposite side, separate, and cuter tho 
optic foramen at tho apex of the orbit. They pass 
through the sclerotic coat on the inner sido of and 
below tho uxis of the eye, then through the choroid, 
and spread themselves out, and are lost or terminate 
in tho retina. Brunches of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth pairs of nerves also proceed to the eye, for regu¬ 
lating the movements, &c. of the different parts. In 
sight, then, the rays of light in passing through the 
cornea arc converged, so us to pass through the rela¬ 
tively small pupil, and impinge upon the leu*, which, 
by the convexity of its surface and its greater density 
towards the centre, serves to converge the rays, and 
to correct the aberration. They then traverse the 
vitreous humour, and strike upon the retina. (Am 
O mcs.) 

Eyb, Disbabhb or ms.— This organ, from its deli¬ 
cacy imd the numerous parts of whioh it is composed, 
is subject to a great variety of diseases, most of which 
will be noticed under their own names in different 
parts of this work. (See Auaubosxs, Opbixa uru, 
&c.) We ahall here, therefore, only give an aeeount 
of cutoract, whioh lies been referred to thie place. It 
is derived from the Greek verb katoraaao, I disturb or 
confound, and is usually defined to he a weakness orv 
interruption of eight, produced by opacity of the cry*., 
talitoe tens or its eapsule. Sometimes it is off tied to 
I every perceptible obstacle to vision situated in the 
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jwstmor chamber between the vitreous humour ud 
ilia uvea. Whan the disease is situated in the lens or 
ita capsule, it is called atrwe estsrset; bat when it con- 
siste of opaque matter deposited in front of (he lens, it 
is tamed spurious. This latter arises from inflant* 
matton, and is to be treated by the usual means em¬ 
ployed for allaying inflammation; bet no operation 
can be of nee in snch a case. Of true cataract three 
binds are distinguished;— lenticular, affecting the lens 
alono; capsular, affecting the capsule; and capsule- 
lenticular, effecting both lens and capsule. Len¬ 
ticular eataraotBjire of two kinds,— hard and sfjftt 
the former bei% the more common, especially 
emong elderly persons, and is nsnully of an amber- 
colour or brnsmish tint, and generally deep in propor¬ 
tion to its firmness. Soft cataract prevails in child¬ 
hood and middle life, and occurs more frequently 
single than the other. A eataraet may be occasioned 
by active inflammation or external violence, or it may 
arise from internal or unknown causes, frequently 
it proceeds from an hereditary disposition which bus 
•xultod for several successive generations, and some¬ 
times it attacks several mo tubers ol' the tame family, 
without any evidence of its being hereditary. The 
habitual examination of minute objects in a depending 

B on of the head, by which on unduo proportion of 
is thrown upon the organ, is said frequently to 
bring on cataract. It may mako its appearance at 
imv ace, but is most frequent in elderly persons, 
thbujm children are bv no means exempt from it, and 
mav be even born with it. It comes on without pnin, 
and the symptom first perceived is a dim haziness of 
eight, as if a mint or thin Jilra were interposed between 
the object and tho eye. Tlio obscurity is greatest, in 
direct vision, the opacity being almost always first 
noticed in the centre of the pupil. Ilence the sight is 
better in a weak than in a strong light, because iu the 
former case the pupil re enlarged, and admits the pas¬ 
sage of tho rays through tho less opaque edge of‘the 
lens, Hence, too, tho remarkable effect produced by 
the application of belladonna to the eye, which lias 
the power of dilating the pupil and prodneing a lom- 

n sry improvement in tbo sight,—a means sometimes 
recourse to by quacks, who profess to lie able to 
cure this disease. There is no medicinal remedy tbnt 
is known to have any effect upon this disease, nor is 
it at all likely, from the strncturn of the parts, that 
any suoh remedy exists. All palliative mensures, 
therefore, are confined to attention to lha general 
health of the patient and the removal of any inflam¬ 
matory symptoms that may exist along with it. The 
only mode of enre is actual removal by an opera- 
tion ; bnt so long ils one eye remains unaffected, the 
* operation may bo delayed. There are three modes of 
operation employed for tho removal of cat ■imet, each 
of which has its advocates, and any one of which may 
be bewt, affording to circumstances. The first is by 
extraction, or tho removal of the lens, and is efleeted 
try making an incision through tho cornea os near the 
frnae possible, and then, by means of aneedle, opening 
the front of the capsule, and gently removing the lens. 
The second method is tho displacement of tho lens 
from tho axis of vision by what is called revelling (Hr. 
catcher, to lie down) or depression. A needle is in¬ 
serted through the fore part of the white of the eye, 
and is brought to bear upon tlio lens, pressing it back 
and down into the vitreous humour; nud the opaque 
bodv being thus removed, sight is restored. The third 
method,—by absorption, is effected by puncturing the 
front of the capsule, and thns admitting the aqueous 
humour to act upon the eataraet) by which means it 
fa absorbed. AH these operations require great care 
and skill in the operator, and the setting in of infiam- 
mntlon has to be npecially guarded against. 

Exbkisl, s-ze 1 -Ice-el (Hod., Gad strengthens), is the 
name of one of the canonical books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, placed after the book of Lamentations, and 
before that of Daniel. It is named after its author, 
Ezekiel, who was carried sway by Nebuchadnezzar 
Into Mesopotamia in tbs first Babylonish captivity, 
Mid is stated to have commenced Ida prophesying in 
the fifth year of Ms eaptivity (about B.c. 09). The 
book consists of forty-wight chapters, and naturally 
divides itself into two equal halves; the first contain- 
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ing oracles before tho foil of Jerusalem i the Test, 
oracles after that event,—the catastrophe in question 
forming tho centre and culminating point of the book, 
Xn the first part we have (I) an eeeonnt of EsekielD 
call to the prophetic office, bie commission, instroc- 
titmB, and encouragements for performing the dtriis* 
(i.—iii. 21); (2) a circumstantial announcement of 
the destruction doming upon Judah and Jerusalem, on 
account of the wickedness of the people (iii.24—vil,)t - 
(3) a eyole of visions and prophetic discourses, re¬ 
lating to the rejection of the covenant people, with a 
copious description of the guilt of the people, their 
rulers, priests, and false prophets (ziii.—sux.)t (4) 
several discourses reproving the idolatry of the people, 
and proclaiming the fearful judgment coming upon 
Jerusalem (xx.—xxiii.); (5) the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem and its inhabitants is figuratively dalinaatofl 
(xxiv.). The second part opens with prcpkgMR 
against the Ammonites, Moabites, EdomitM, and 
Philistines; (2) we have a prophecy against Tyre nod 
Si don (xtTi.—xxviii.); (3) a prophecy against Egypt 
(xxix.—xxxii.) ; (l) predictions respecting the resto¬ 
ration of tho theocraoy; (a) of the future salvation «tf 
Israel, in its conditions and basis (xxxiii.—xxxvi.); (6) 
in its development, from the reonimntkm of the pe«f l| 
to their victory over nil enemies of the Divine king¬ 
dom (xxxni.—xxxix.); (e) tho renewal and glorifica¬ 
tion of the theocracy in the Maaaianio period (xL—• 
xlvni.).—(Homo's introduction.) There are so tern 
grounds for doubting tho genuineness of this book, 
that its authenticity has been very little called in ques¬ 
tion. Ezekiel seems to hare been admirably fitted by 
natural disposition, as well as by spiritual endowments, 
to contend with the “ rebellious house," tho “people 
of stubborn front and hard heart," to whom he was 
sent. With force, fire, and vehemence, ho performs 
tho functions of tho prophotio office, throwing bit 
whole soul into tho work. Ho is Ueep, vehement, 
tragical; and the only sensation whioh he affects to 
excite is tho terrible. 11 His sentiments are elevated, 
fervid, full of lire, indignation; his imagery ia crowded, 
magnificent, terrific; his language is pompous, solemn, 
austere, rough, and at times unpolished, sometimes 
almost to disgust; he employs frequent repetitious, 
not for the sake of grace or elegance, but from the 
vehemence of passion and indignation. Whatever 
subject he treats of, that he sedulously pursues; from 
thut ho rarely departs, but cleaves, as it were, to Hi 
whence the connection is, in general, evident and well 
preserved."— (Loath.) The rigour and definiteness 

or his conceptions, down even to tho minutest parts, la 
very marked. 

Ezju, Hook or, ez'-rS, stands next after theseooad 
book ot Chronicles, and before the book of Nehemlab, 
among the onn or. : cal writings of the Old Testament. 
It lias generally, troth by Jews and Christiana, baan 
attributed to tho priest whoso name it bean; chiafly 
because, in oh. vui. and ix., tbo actions of Ezra are 
related m the first person. It is a continuation of 
Jewish history, from the close of the book of Chroni¬ 
cles ; giving an account of the post-exile history of 
Diat people, from their retnm out of oantivity under 
Zcrubbubel and Joshua till tho arrival of Ezra in Jeru¬ 
salem, and the reformatory measures set on foot by 
him in tho new colony. The events narrated in tho 
book < ccupy a periodof about seventy-nine years (S-fl. 
530—457). It contains (1) the edict of Cyrus, per¬ 
mitting the Jews to return into Judaea and rebuild the 
temple, with an account of tho people who first re¬ 
turned under tbe leadership of Zerubbabel; and of than 
offerings towards rebnildug the temple (h H .); (St) 
the building commenced (fii.); (I) hindrances from 
tbe Samaritans (iv.); (I) the temple finished in the sixth 
year of DariuB Mystaspes, by the aid of a decree 
issued in the second year of bis reign, and dedicated 
(v. vi.); (S) tbe departure of Bara from Babylon, win 
a commission from Artaxerxes Longimanua (vii-)f 
(C) ocoount of bis companions, and arrival at Jerusa¬ 
lem (viii.); (7) narrative of the information effected 
by him (Lx. x.). The book of Nebeminh is Mfta- 
tunes called the second book of Bara, tbe two having 
been at one time oonnected together t besides whkm 
there at* two apocryphal books of that name, f 8s* 
Esdeas.) 
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I s is the sixth letter and fourth consonant of the 
■ English alphabet, ns it is ulso of the Latin. Its 
form is taken from the digamma of the ancient Greek 
alphabet, end it corresponds with the vau of the He- 
brow. It is pronounced by bringing the upper teeth 
ugoinst tho lower lip, and then breathing with a hissing 
sound. It is Urns what is termed a labio-dentul aspi¬ 
rant, sod bears the s&mo relation to the other labio¬ 
dental aspirate v that the unaspirated labials p and & 
bear to ctirh other, F and r> ure frequently inter¬ 
changed, end in German e has the sound of/,—as von, 
sound ed/on; lienoe, in English words (taken from the 
German, /takesthe placo oft, —aswater,father; tier, 
four, lu Latin, /seems to have had a sound somo- 
wbat corresponding to a strongly-aspirated h; for wo 
find the latter frequently substituted for the former iu 
the Sabine dial eat of that language; and in Spanish, 
the Latin/is frequently changed into us Luiui/br- 
monm, beautiful: Spanish, hermmo. The phi in Greek 
was often in Latin represented by/instead of ph ,—bb 
pheme,fama ; and this is frequently done in Ilnlianand 
Spanish, —a< fllotafa, philosophy. 1? in Latin also 
corresponded to th m Greek,—ns Gr. Iher, Lat. fern, a 
wild beast. Fin Latin and Greek often becomes h in 
English,— M/rattr, brother; and p in Latin and Greek, 
/In English. — as paltr, fntlier. F, in Mas., is the 
'fourth note of the natural diatonic scale. Jt is also 
used as an abbreviation for forte, strong or loud, the 
Superlative/ortiesimo being denoted by Jf\ 

Faba, fai'-bi (from ftr.phago, I eat), in Hot., the 
ft can, a gen. of the nat. ord. Leauminonr, sub-urd. 
Papilionoccai. From tho species F. cult/arin, formerly 
regarded as Vicia /aha, all the cultiiated varieties of 
foe broad beau have been produced. The earliest 

S rden variety is mimed the M oxiigiin, and tho largest 
e Windsor. Of tho Held bean there are two hoi is, 
the smaller being called tiekt. Beans are Jhi gely used 
iu feeding cattle, nud are very nutritious. Tho garden 
beaus form an important article of human food. 

FaBACH M, Jiti-itti'-te-e, a synonym tor the nat. ord. 
Zeauminotm (which rev), 

pABnltj/ui'-iir-dn, un adjective cxpres«iio of delay— 
delaying or dilatory. Its real acceptation is aroiilini) 
battle, m imitation of Q. Fubiiia Maximus, a liouiuii 
general, who, while emiduetingoperations against linn- 
idbal in one of the Punic wars, only kept on harassing 
Hannibal by ambuscades and forays, without giving 
the Carthaginian general an opportunity of opeu battle. 
It thus Is used to express delay or dilatory conduct. 

Faulu, fai'-bI (Lat. fabuta), denotes, in its most 
general sense, any fictitious narrative; but more 
particularly it is a short fictitious story, intended to 
convey practical rnles of worldly prudence or wisdom, 
by imaginary representations drawn from the physical 
AT external world. It differs from a parable, with 
which it has many features in common, iu being curried 
beyond the bounds of tho probable, »nd even of the 
possible. la the ASstipcun table, the imagined actors, 
or tho chief of them, instead of being men, are the 
lower animals, and sometimes even plants, or other 
things realty inanimate. The fable ronsists, properly, 
of two poets,—the symbolical representation and the 
application, or the instruct mu intended to he deduc'd 
from it, wlnoii latter is called the moral- of the late; 
but it ought also to be apparent in the fublo itself, in 
order to render it complete. On account of its aim, it 
lies npun the borders of poetry and nrose. By Us very 
lmpoesibtiitv, the fable awakens nud arrests the atten¬ 
tion, and thus the meaniug that is intended to tie 
conveyed >s mode the more apparent. The oldest fables 
ftrn believed to belong to the East; and of these the 
most celebrated are the Indian fsblea of Filpay, or 
Bilp.ii; and the more meagre Arshin collection ittri-, 
bated to Lokrusn, who is said to hare lived iu the time | 
of king l>Srid. Among the Greeks, the fables of,Esop j 
are well known j but not a few of those that were! 
Ctirrenl in Greece under his name are identical with 
those of the East. Iu Latin, 1’tundras has loft about < 
ninety fables of considerable merit it} imitation oft 
JBsop; but the wett-known fable of " foe town mouse 
7(10 
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and country mouse," related by Horace, is itlte best in 
that language. During the middle ogee, the fable dees 
not seem to have been entirely negh»ted ; and on 
edition of those current in Germany in foe time of the 
Minnesingers has been published by Bodmer, l'he 
oldest known writer of fables in Germany is Btricker, 
wlm flourished about the middle of the 13th century.; 
and among the most distinguished of the later writers 
of that country are Gellort, Gleim, and Lessing. In 
England, the most distinguished name in this walk is 
John Guy; and in France, pre-eminent among all the 
moderns for his delicate sarcasm and lively writ, is La 
Fontaine. 

Fa^adr, fat-tadc' (Fr.), in Arch., a term used to 
express the face or front of any building of importance. 
It may be applied to any side of a large quadrangular 
building embellished with sufficiently striking archi¬ 
tectural features, but it is usuully confined to the 
principal front, in which the chief entrance is most 
frequently, if not always, situated. 

Facb, foil (Kr .face, Lat. faciet, Ital. faecia), in 
Cryst.. tho terminal planes of a regular solid: thus 
the cube lias six faces, or flat surfaces. 

Fact. ( See Futmog.vomt.) 

Faci.t, fii'-tet, in Min., n term applied to the small 
fares of a gum or ' ratal. Whim precious stones ore 
cut with numeron aces, they are suid to be facetted, 
in uontradistinotii to those polished into rounded 
forms nr cut m eul >chon. _ _ 

Facta, fai'-the-a (Lat .faciet, a face), in Arm., a 
name often given to flat hands or iiliets introduced 
into urrUiteriural embellishments, but moru frequently 
applied to the bands of an nrebitruve, wlncli are so 
placed tluit tho one above projects beyond the surface 
of Hist which is immediately below it. Iu the archi¬ 
trave of the Composite order of architecture two facias 
are generally used, while in the Corinthian, and some¬ 
times in the Ionic orjer, three are introduced. A 
pictorial representation of the facia will be found in 
tho engraving illustrating the article E:itajii.aii:rk. 
{See Entaulaturk.) 

Facial About. [See F.TiixoLO&r.) 

FAr-Kism.r.jfiii'-ftsi'-e-ir (Lat., from facia, I make, 
and rimihf, like), denotes an exact imitation of an 
original m all its traits and peculiarities, a copy as 
aceiiralo ns possible. It is chiefly used in relation to 
copies of old manuscripts, or oi the handwriting of 
famous men, or of interesting documents, which are 
|made l>y engraving or lithography. 

F.u"rtojr,/<i'-*AKi* (Lat. fact to), is a term applied 
in a had sense to any parly in a state that offers 
nneoniproraising opposition to tho measures of the 
government, or that endeavours to excite public dis- 
(outent upon unreasonable grounds. 

Factor. (See Ac.knt.) 

Factor, fak'-lor (hut. /never, to form), in AJg. and 
1 Anlh., it term applied to each of the quantities which 
| are multiplied into mie another; in other wolds, to the 
.multiplicand and the multiplier, in order to form a 
| product. The term factor is also used in the same 
. sense as divisor; so that any quantity that will divide 
, another is a factor of it. The entire factors of 13 ore 
.1,2, 3, 4, mid (I. Taken in pairs, tho factors sre 1x13, 

12 s (i, :i y t, Ac. Thu prime factors of a quantity are 
, those factors which cannot be exactly divided by any 
other quantity except 1. Every number baa 1 for a 
i prime factor. 

; Factory-, . fuk'-to-re , in a general sense, any build- 
j mg where cotton, wool, silk, flax, heir, hentp, jute, or 
! tow, are manufactured by machinery worked by steam, 
j water, or some other power. Tbq."factory system, as 
i it is colled, dates from the introduction of Arkwright’s 
| spinning machinery. After that time large numbers of 
workmen mot together at the new cotton-mills. It is 
in this branch of manufacture that the factory system 
! has been most developed. The advantages gained, ore 
I the subdivision of labour according to skill and 
I strength, and that of applying to each process exactly 
1 the force that is necessary. Up to foe year 1833, foe 
employment of children in factories was much abate ! j 
they were employed by workmen whose wages de¬ 
pended greatly upon juvenile labour, and who conse¬ 
quent overtasked their strength and permanently 
injured their constitutions. A parliamentary com¬ 
mittee investigated this subjsct^n 1838j gad a com- 
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nusslim was appointed to examine foe Mitt* themselves. 
An Oct for regulating factories was passed the next' 
SSstti" {.Set Factost Aon,) la North America, 
spinning and weaving fact ones are much more fre¬ 
quently owned by joint-stock companies than in Eng- 
SW, Some of them are very large, and the workmen 
ana work-wnmen hold a higher social position than in 
England, Many of the factories have boarding-houses 
attached to them, in which many of the operatives, 
especially yonng women and girls away from home, are 
hoarded and lodged under a woll-eonduetfld system 
The word factory was first applied to large aggregations 
of workpeople in one building during Arkwright’s time. 
At that period it signaled an establishment of mer¬ 
chants and factors in foreign countries. These factories 
were governed by several rules adopted for their own 
support, and iu order to protect them from the inter¬ 
ference of the governments of the countries in which 
they resided. In modern times these factories have 
nearly ceased to exist. The mode in which they were 
instituted seems to have liecn, that they first had n 
liberty to trade, then a district was assigned to them, 
iu which they were exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
nRtivc courts. The Kiighsh, at an curly period, formed 
factories iu Chinn, which still exist. Factories have 
also been established by the Venetians, Genoese, Por¬ 
tuguese, Dutch, and French. 

Fxcronr Acts are certain acts of parliament, which 
bat# been passed from tune to time, regulating the 
employment of labour in these establishments, hi 
1832, fn consequence of the numerous complaints that 
were made regarding the injurious effects of factory 
labour on the health of the labourers, particularly the 
young employed in them, a parliamentary committee 
was appointed to investigate the subject; and subse¬ 
quently a commission was mimed to inquire on the 
spot into the actual condition of the operatives. At¬ 
tempts had previously been mndo in 1H02, 1813, and 
1831, to legislate on the subject; but only on a small 
seolc. In consequence of the report of the commis¬ 
sion, 3 & 4 V IV. c. 103 (1833), was passed, de¬ 
claring, that a.ter January 1,1831, no person under 
18 years of age shall bo allowed to work in the 
night (f. «. between 8.30 p m. and 3.30 a.m.) in any 
cotton or other factory, excepting in lace Inetories; 
that no person under 18 shall bo employed more 
than 12 hours in one day, or •»".) hours in one week; 
that 14 hour daily be allowed for meals to eueh per¬ 
son restricted to 12 hours work; that no child shall 
he employed, except in silk-mills, under nine years of 
age; that after March 1, 1 * 04 , no child under il years 
old shall he employed in any factory, except in silk- 
mills, more than 18 hours in anyone week, nor name 
t’ An nine hours in any day,—nor after March 1, 1835, 
who shall not bo 12 years old,—nor nftcr March 1, 
1839, who shall not be 13 years old ; that children mid 
young persons, whep hours of work are regulated, 
shall be entitled to t#L -holidays and eight half-holiday s 
in every vein ; that chldren, whoso hours of work are 
restricted to nine hour* a day, are nut to bn employed 
without a certificate from a physician or surgeon, cer¬ 
tifying that they are of the ordinary strength nnd 
appearance of children of these ages; the crown to 
appoint four inspectors, with extensive powers, to see 
that the rations provisions of the net are curried out, 
to make rules necessary for tts execution, and to 
enforce attendance at school, for at least two hours 
daily out of six days m the week, of children employed 
in wie factories. The following year, a short explana¬ 
tory ant was passed; but nothing further was dune 
till 1814, when 7 A 8 Viet. e. 16, became law, Jly this 
got, the powers and duties of inspectors are more 
accurately set forth; and an office of rnctory-insper- 
tors is established in London; regulations are laid 
doWn for tho protection of children in wet-flax spin¬ 
ning, and from aacideuts by the machinery while in 
ipotion: a child ts defined to moan a person under 13, 
and a yonng person, one between the ages of 13 and 
18; children maybe employed at eight years of age-, alt 
females are regarded aa young persons; the maximum 
amount of doily work for each child is seven hours; 
work for children and young person* is to cease on 
Saturday at half-post Hour ; and certain provisions are 
made regarding the meal-times. By 10 Viet. c. 29, 
me beran of fiboy! for jomtg persons, and women 
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aboro 18, are reduced to 11 hours a - 
1847, and It) hours after May 1, 1848; 

Viot. a. 103, children are net to bo-employed 
in the morning, or after six in the evening, or alts# 
on Saturday. In 1868, an net was passed as to 
gearing, limiting the fencing to Such 
machinery os children and young persons' at# 
be injured by, 

Facuitibs, Conn or, fatf-vMSn, a court site* 
blished by 26 Henry VIII. o. 21, trader the archbishop : 
of Canterbury, and haring power to greet faooltle*. 
privileges, indulgences, dispensations, liefasee, and 
the lik*-_, connected with ecolcsinstics matters. New 
the business of the court is chiefly oonttnsd to' gettit- 
ing licenses to marry. * >,,T 

Fxct7t.Tr, fitk'-ul’te (Ltt.faeuUat), in Phfli,fetigfo> 
monJy applied to those active powers of foe Atjpfl 
which are original and natural, and which mSketieFI 
of the constitution of the mind. Capacity, ok*'Q|e 
other hand, is applied to those manifestations 0#4 m6b| 
in which it is generally regarded as passive, as otTeetid 
or acted upon by something external to' jtasHf. 

“ Powers natural and active, “says Sir W. Hamilton 
“ are called facilities. Powers natural and pitiitask 
parities or receptivities. Powers acquired are hSMSs, 
and habit is used both in an active and passive 
sense. The power again of acquiring a habit la coiled 
a disposition. When philosophers thus classify the 
diflerciit operations of the mind, end assign them to 
different powrrn, it is not to be supposed that they 
regard the mind as made np of so many distinot pert*. 
The mind manifests itself indifferent ways, end it U only 
these manifestations that they arrange and classify. 
When, therefore, they speak of a power or faculty of 
tiie mind, they only mean that certain operations of 
the miml have been observed and classified, according 
to the conditions and circumstaaoes.under which titty 
manifest themselves. "This way of speaking of focal- 
lies," says Locke, “ lias misled many into a confosed 
notion of so many distinot agents in na, which had 
their several provinces and authorities, and did Oom- 
maud, ohev, and perform several notions, as so stony 
distinct beings: which lias been no small occasion of 
wrangling, obscurity, nnd uncertainty, iu questions 
relating to them. - ’ 

Fxcfi.TV, in a university, is one of the particular 
departments of teaching. In most universities there 
are four faculties; vis. arts, law, medicine, end the* 
ologv. (See l'rrrvr. nan-ms.) . 

FAtionro./iii/'-f/iinr (Ang.-8ax.), is e term applied to *■ 
a sy stein of servitude which was at one time general in 
the higher schools of this country, and which has hot 
vet entirely disappeared. It consists in the jtftder 
hoys, or those of the lower school, as it is called, befog 
compelled to m l> as servants or "fags” to thefclfc 
or morn advanced pupils. Tho fag is under entire 
suhjr etion to his master, having to attend to his Are, 
prepare Ins meals, brush his clothes, and perform ofoer 
menial duties r and even to smngglo into the bottle 
forbidden delicacies for his masters use, end bealfog ■ 
the punishment if detected. Several attempts havwnf 
late years been mode to abolish this barbarous OUtttSH, j 
and it is hoped that it will soon entirely disappear. ' 

Fahoot, or Faqut .ffaf-gat (Fr. fagot, Armoifo *if& 
Welsh f,n/od), is generally a bundle of stinks or smut 
l-rsni ties of trees hound together. In times of ¥ 0 > 
ligimis persecution the faggot was a bad gw worn enthe 
sleeve of the upper garment of such persons OS hti sfc- 
jured heresy, being pnt <m after the person bail pttb» 
Itely carried a faggot to some appointed piece by Way . 
of penance. To leave off the wearing of tuts badge wee 
sometimes regarded as a sign of apostasy. Among 
mi'itary men faggots were person* hired by officers . 
a hose companies were not foil, to muster ana hide foe 
deficiencies of tho company, and thus oh eat foe govern? 
ment of so much money, Faggot votes, in pohtirt* 
were votes created by foe partitioning of an estatefatto 
numerous small tenements, which were let to persqne 
at aa almost nominal rent, upon condition of v tittget 
elections, according to tba diototea of the kuari ' 


e gen. of Valggamatem. The fruits of F. esentsifom 
and tatarieuM era Used aa a substitute for corn is foe 
north of Asia and eastern Europe. The former spe¬ 
cies is cultivated tn Britain as food for p h easan t s, - 
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Faoi'S, fai'-guc (from Qt.phago, I eat), in Hot., the 
Beech, it gen. of the net. ora. Corylaoc/c. F. tylanlica, 
tbs common beech, is one of our nobleat fnrcat trees. 
Tfita and F. ameriaana are much valued for their 
timber. The fruits (boeoh-maat) form a food for pigs. 
The fruit of F.fcrruginca ie eaten in North America 
for dessert. 

Paiktiko, or Syhcov*, faint’ -lug, nn'-kape (Irish 
/«*»«, a weakening; Or., from ntn, with, and kapta, I 
rail down), in Pathol., is a sudden and total or jmi tinl 
unconsciousness, resulting from impaired airculalion oi 
the blood through tho brain, occasioned commonly by 
diminished action of the heart. The functions ol the 
nervous system, respiration, and the action of the 
heart, are either suspended or very much diminished in 
force. Tbe causes of fainting arc various; us any 
strong mental emotion, loss of blood, severe pain, or 
anything which tends to diminish the vital energy of 
tho Bystem. Usually the patient is fret conscious of » 
singing in the cars, then the sight becomes confused 
and all the senses deadened; tbe countenance becomes 
deadly pale, and the limbs are unable to support the 
weight of the body, which sinks to tho earth. Paint¬ 
ing, if occasioned by a diseased state of the brain or 
heart, or if prolonged, may result in death: 1ml it 
arising from any trivial cause, the patient m general 
Speedily recovers. The patient should be laid on Ins 
back, With his head low, and his dross loosened a'v.iil 
the neck; abundance of I rush sir should lu> admitted 
to him, and cold water may he sprinkled on ins fate 
and neck, or ammonia applied to the nostrils. 

FaX», fair (Fr. ybirr, Welsh fair, l,.it. fnrum, a 
market-place), is a larger speuios uf market, wlmli )•■ 
held at more distant intervals, and sometimes devoted 


to one species of merchandise, sometmu s to m-vei.il 
In tho earlier stages of society, and in inland eounl rn-s, 
where the facilities lor commerce are •’ompnrulivrlv 
eiraumsorihed, tho bringing together of conumiditn's 
and dealers at certain times and in eonveiin'iit places 
is of the utmost importance ; and for this purpose 
various privileges have been annexed to hors, and 
numerous facilities atforded for the disposal <.f pr< 
party in them. In this country uo fair esu he held 
Without a grant from tbe crown, or a presetiplion 
which supposes such grunt; anil before a piiteui is 
granted, it isusuulto hare a writ ol‘ ml quod damnum 
executed and returned, that it may not Is' issued to the 
prejudice of a similar establishment already existing. 
If her Ma jesty grant power to lurid a fair or rmuliet in 
a particular iilace, tho lieges rail resort to no ol her. 
oven though it should be inconvenient: but if no place 
he appointed, then the grantpps may hold it where they 
And it to ho most convenient. Formerly eourls were 
established in eminectioii with fairs, commonly called 
pii pondrr, in allusion to the dusty feel of the suitoie, 
whore summary judgment was administered on nil 
matters of dispute arising from transactions at the fine, 
In this country the foirs have lost much of their aneimt 
splendour, and many of them have all but disappeared. 
Tho growth of towns, and the facilities afforded for the 
disposal and purckaso of nil kinds of produce, have 
rendered them much less nocessury now than formerly. 
Those that aro chiefly of use in the present day, and 
which have least decunod, are the cattle anil’horse 
lairs. Tho August fair of Hornoastlc, in Lincolnshire, 
is the largest horse fair iu the kingdom, many thousand 
horses heing exhibited for sale at it.. 8t. Faith's, near 
Norwich (Oct. 17), ia the principal English fair for 
Scotch cattle; aud VVcyhill fair, in Hampshire (Oct. 10 ), 
has probably the greatest display of sheep or any fair 
ni the kingdom. Falkirk lair or tryst is one of the 
UPSt important in Scotland for tho sale of cattle and 
sheen; and hardly inferior to it are those of Melrose 
tad Lockorly. In Germany, the principal fairs nro 
those of Letpsio, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Frank- 
fort-un-thc-Qrier. In France, that of Henuoairc was 
formerly the largest in Europe, aud is Btill frequented 
by avast concourse of people. Tbe great lair of Nish- 
ny-Novgorod, m Russia, is at present the most im- 
* >e ’ n F frequented by buvers and 
seUera from different parts of Europe and Northern 
tad Central Asia. Another celebrated Bnssiau fair is 
Wta of Kinchin, on the Chinese frontier, where the 
part of the commerce between the Chinese and 
Sanita empires is transacted. A large fair is held at 
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Mecca during the resort of pilgrim# to that place,— 
Jtqf. McCulloch'a Commercial Didiouarj/. 

Faikibs, or EttrBB./ajr'-ees, clct (Ger. dfe, 8w. df. 
Pan. cllqfolk. Old Norse alf), are supernatural beings, 
of human shape, of both sexes, ana generally of very 
diminutive size. The name fairy is derived from the 
Lntin/a/ms, fate; and henoe the Italian name of this 
class of beings is /ala. Elf is derived from the Old 
Norse alp, or a If, which signifies both a mountain and 
a demon of tbe mountains. Tbe Anglo-Saxons had 
tlicir dun-ac\fennc, or fairies of the mountains; mudd- 
ae\ftnuc, or fairies of the woods; vactcr-aelfcnmc, or 
fairies of the fountains. They are thus classed, by 
Slink spear e:— 

" Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes, and groves. 
And ve that on the sands with printles* foot 
Do chose the ebbing Neptune, aud do flee him 
IV hen he comes back."— Tcmpett, act v. sc. 1. 

Tho general belief is tbot the native laud of fairy my. 
thology is Arabia, aud that our knowledge of these 
beings was brought from that country by theCrusaders; 
hut there can be no doubt that their origin is much 
more ancient. They are generally believed to be a 
kind of intermediate beings, partaking both of the na¬ 
ture of men und spirits, having material bodies, and 
vet possessed of the power of making themselves iuvi- 
vilde, anil of passing !' nigh any sort of inoiosure. 
They are remarkably ; i in stature, with fair com¬ 
plexions, ami general!)' jollied in green. Their haunts 
were believed to be groves, verdant meadows, and the 
al..pen of lulls, and their gnat diversion dancing hand- 
iii-luitnl in it circle, ns alluded to in dllidmimuicr Fight’c 
Drinin. '1 he traces of their tiny feet are supposei to 
rcm.iiii vi-ii>lo in the grass long afterwards, undare 
e died Fairy Kings or Circles (which see). They were 
regaided as of u doubtful character, being sometimes 
I'l'iii'viilent ami sometimes mischievous. The diseases ol' 
lullle were frequently attributed to their mischievous 
operation; »ud cattle Hint died suddenly, without any 
apparent cause, wero eonimnuly said to be elf-shot. 
They v ere said to he very fond of human children, and 
were in the habit of carrying sway such as they could 
lav hold of, and leavo vixens of their own in their room. 

Iii Poole's “ Parnassus" arts given the names ofthe fairy 
court. Obcron, tho emperor; Mab, the empress; 
JWnwit/iiin, l’cmwincle, Fuck, Hobgoblin, Tomalin, 
Tarn Thumb, courtiers; II”p, Map I rap, Tip, Drip, 
fi'-i/i. Tub, Tib, Tick, Vink, l'iu. Quick, (Jill, Im, TU, 
Trap, Win, ,Xtf, the maids of honour; Jitimphidia, the 
mother of the maids.” T. Crolton Crokcr, iq his 
“ Fairy Legends aud Traditions of the South of Ire¬ 
land,” describes them as beings ** a few inches high, 
airy, and almost transparoiiL in body; so delicate 
in their form, that u devvdrop, when they chance to 
dance on it, trembles, indeed, hut never breaks. Doth 
sexes aro of extraordinary beautv, und mortal beings 
e.mnot bo compared with thorn. They live in large 
societies, and ore governed by a queen; and tho pea¬ 
santry new speak of them but with caution and 
respect, as tho good peuplo and friends, believing * 
them to be present, and to hear what is said. They 
have their dwellings in clefts of rocks, caves, and an- 
eient tmnuli, and every part of them is decorated in 
I lie most splendid and gorgeous manner. The popular 
belief in fairies may now be said to have died oat in 
t his country; but to it vre aro indebted for a class of 
literature which, at least to tho yonug, has it* ceaae> 
less clmrins. Tho true fairy tales first became popular 
in the latter part of tbe 17tn century, and tho Italians 
appear to have boon tho flrst to take the lead. After 
u tune, they became vety popular in France; and, at 
present, they are more extenaive and popular in Ger¬ 
many than in any other country. 

; Fairy Rino or Circlk, is a ring occasionally ob¬ 
served in pastures, and which was usually attributed 
by the peasantry to tho dancing of the fairies. They 
are seldom of a perfect form, but are usually more or 
lesB irregular, sometimes forming a aeries of ares of 
circles. They were ascribed by soientitto men to 
various osuses; bat they are now known to be occa¬ 
sioned by the growth of oertain kinds of fungi, whioh. 
proceeding outwards from a centra, render tba.oou 
for a time unfitted for the nourishment of grans, 

Fateh, (ImtjMw), ia tha^swat or credent* 
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which wo give to the declaration or promise of another, 
on the authority of the penon who metres ft. The 
meter pert of our knowledge is derived from the 
information of others, end depends upon the credence 
which we giro to their testimony j hence, to believe 
end to know arc sometimes used indiscriminately. 
Faith is the means by which we obtain a knowledge of 
things which do not come under our own observation,— 
ikinge net eet.it; and in this way faith is distinguished 
from sight. Faith is also distinct from reason, in so 
far as it deals with matters which we cannot compre¬ 
hend by our reason; but, at the samo time, while w« 
exercise faith, we must also exercise reason; .for it is 
impossible to exercise on acceptable faith without 
reason for so exercising it. Henry Rogers represents 
“ reason and faith as twin-born; the one, in form and 
features, the imago ofvmanly beauty, the other of 
feminine grace nud gentleness, but to each of whom, 
alas! is allotted a sad privation. While the bright eyes 
of Reason are full of piercing and restless intelligence, 
his ear is closed to sound j mid whilo Faith ims tin 
ear of exquisite delicacy, on her aightlcss orbs, us she 
lifts them towards heaven, the sunbeam plays in vain. 
Hand-in-lmnd the brother and sister, m all mutual 
love, pursue their way through a world oil which, like 
ours, dnv breaks and night, lulls alternate; by day the 
eyes of Reason are the guide of Faith, and by night tho 
car of Faith in the guide of Reason.” “ Reason is apt 
to he eager, impetuous, impatient of that instruction 
which his infirmity will not permit lnm readily to 
apprehend ; while Faith, gentle and docile, is ever 
willing to listen to tho voice by which alone truth and 
wisdom can effectually reach her.”—(ICsssy on Heaton 
and Faith.) Faith, in Theol., denotes the assent of 
the mind to the truth of what has been revealed to its 
in the Holy Scriptures, more particularly that living 
reception of truth by the heart by which we sec our 
sinfulness in the sight of God, and are led to iloo to 
Ofirist for salvation. Soma theologians distinguish 
four kinds of faith :—(1) A mere assent to the truth of 
the doctrines of the Gospel, which leaves the heart 
unmoved and unaffected ; (2; a belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity, coupled with a sense of our lost and 
aiuful condition ; (LI) the assent of tho mind, also, to 
the means of man’s justification in tho sight of God; 
and (*) such a belief ns, by the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
leads us to come to Christ, and place all our hopes 111 
him for salvation, which alone is the “ saving tuilh.” 
There was also in the early church that miraculous 
faith by which the apostles and others were able to 
work miracles. 

_ FAIin.yh-iver'(Arab.,poor), a term applied tonsce- 
tics in several parts of the Rustem world, particularly 
in India, and is synonymous with the Persian tmd 
Turkish dervish (which sec). Some of them live m 
communities, like tho monks of the Western world, 
while others live singly, as hermits, or wander nlxnit, 
making strange displays of self-torture and mortifica¬ 
tions. Their appearance is filthy and disgusting in the 
extreme. They go about, naked, frequently with their 
bodies besmeared with the dung of the holy cow. 'J hey 
sometimes unite in bunds, carrying bunne-s, and 
making a great noise with drums and horns. Some of 
them bold their arms np in one position for years, 
till they have lost tho power of taking them down 
again; others bend the body forward, till they aro 
unable to restore it to its natural position again ; wlnlo 
others clench their fists till the nails grow through the 
hand.' They usually take up their ohode in shady 
places, either in the open air or in old and ruinous 
buildings, without anything to repose on or to cover 
themselves. One writer affirms that a member of tine 
order should have ten of the qualities proper to the 
dog; among which are, to be always hungry; to have 
no fixed residence; to watch during the night; to leave 
no heritage after bis death; hot to abandon his master, 
although ill-treated by him; to content himself with 
the lowest place, and to yield his seat to any one who 
wants it. It is estimated that there are not less than 
three millions of fakirs in India. Many of them are 
undoubtedly insane; but the greater part of them arc 
impostors and hypocrites. 

faloojt. (See Fat&okxbjr.) 

Falcootimi, fH-hm'-i-de.— Birds of this genus are 
distinguished from all other members of the family by 
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the existence of a slight festoon on the lateral JOWgiu 
of the upper mandible, and alto of au aetata tooth on 
each side towards the apex, The wing* tie stag mg 
and pointed, the second and third quill* befng fh* 
longest; the tail is long and rounded i the test m 
moderate length, stout and reticulated; the toes uinplf 
elongated, and terminated by long ourved and wrote 
daws. The tongue is fleshy, sloped, and oanslicuUfegd. 
Tho falcons proper are distinguisnad from the JgN 
fiilcou by a tooth more strongly defined on each sitteof 
the upper mandible, which, among the others, )* a rosy* 
festoon; the lower mandible is also much more *totii*4 
at ite point than in the true falcon. The feloona tea 
found in all parts of the world, and the mimber of 
species is very large. Their flight is very swift, and 
their courage certainly greater than that it other ra¬ 
pacious birds. Tbeir flight is performed by reguJdr 
continuous beats, with little or none, of that liulffig 
motion which characterizes the kites. In capturing 
their prey, whether in the air or on tho ground, they 
descend perpemlioulurly upon Sfc. Their food oonOmte. 
for the most puTt, of small quadrupeds and birds; But 
ninny of them also toed partly on reptiles and i assets. 
Tim nests of these birds are rough and bulky, eom* 
posed of sticks and twigs placed in the hollows or rOOkt 
or in trees. The eggs are usually laid at the dose of 
winter or very early in spring: they vary in number 
from three to six, and arc generally speckled with nd 
or brown. (See Gxb-vaiook, GOSHAWKS, &o4 

Falconuy. {Set Hawking.) 

FsUi op Horn kb, fate), (Aug.-Sat.).—"When a body 
is allowed to drop through tho air from a great height, 
or is thrown upwards, or through the air in any direc¬ 
tion, the course which it takes, and the rapidity of its 
motion from or towards the earth, is regulated in nil 
eases by certain laws. The motion of a body projected 
through thn uirtn a horizontal or oblique direction, 
nml the pul li which it describes, are considered else¬ 
where (*ee Phojkctii.kn, Thboby op) ; and it will be 
sufUneut here to examine the rate of motion of a body 
moving towards or from the earth in a vertical line. 
If a person were to stand on the top of a vety high 
tower, nud drop a ball from his hand, it would fidl 
to tho earth, moving muob more rapidly as it ap« 
juniiclied tho ground than it did when it was flint 
dropped fiom the hand at the top of the tower. Its 
motion downwards is found to be what is termed a uni¬ 
formly accelerated motion; thnt is to say, a motion 
continually increasing at a certain rale; or, in other 
words, if a body bn moving at a certain velocity at the 
expiration of one second from the paint of time fit 
winch it whs allowed to fall, it will bo moving twice ■§ 
fast at (lie expiration of twro seconds, three time* at 
fast at. the end <d three, and so on. Kxperixuent* bine 
shown that the r .so per second at which bodies acquire 
velocity if moving downwards through the air, or law 
veloc.ty if moving upwards, is 32} feet. (Set Uoavixa- 
Tioir, 1‘xaiivMiH.) This velocity acquired by a falling 
body in a second of time is called the measure of the 
accelerating force, which force is produced by {hate 
traction of the earth. Therefore, when a ball has been 
allowed to full from the top of a tower, it is moving at 
the rule of 32} feet per second at tbe end of the flrst 
second after it lias been dropped from the band; at 
the end of the next second, it is moving with a velocity 
of fUJ feet per second ; at the end of thn third, attho 
rate of Dd) feet per second; and so on. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the velocity of a body at any period or 
its fall muy be ascertained by multiplying the rate of 
motion at the end of tbe lint second, or, as itis gene¬ 
rally celled, the measure of the a-mderating force, by 
tbe number of seconds during which it has been faffing, 
The velocity of a body at any period of its foil bring 
known, the space or length through which it lias , 

may be ascertained by multiplying the velocity ah {Utah 
period by the number of seconds during which it hag 
been falling, and dividing the result by 31. Thao, If la 
body has been falling from a state of rest for 9 seoctadfe 
its velocity at the end of tho fifth second will he ffikxi 
=!«)} feet per second; and the space through wJao£ 
it has fallen will bo 160} x 6+»*=402,V feet, Ifabody 
he thrown from tho hand with eon«Ii ;.wldo forge, iu» 
stead of hriegdropped in the direction of the ground, 
its velocity at any peris4 of its course will bo (hand by 
adding tho rote efwotien that it would havo attained 




at the end of my number of seconds, if allowed to fall 
firom » stete of rest to the initial Telocity imparted to 
Ac body-at the moment when it was launched from the 
hand. Thus, in the example abort given, if the body 
had been thrown downward* with an iuitial velocity of 
90 feet per second. ite rate of motion at the end of the 
filth eeoond would be 50 + 180 ,)= 210 J feet; but tho 
apace through which it ha* fallen would he 60x6+ UWiV 
«09fiA feat, ae the initial velocity of 60 feet per eeoond 
tend* to osrry It through 250 feet in tho live second*, 
id addition to the apace through which it i* conveyed 
In' the accelerating force of the earth’s attraction. I u 
tea same way, if it hall be thrown upwards into the air 
*t a certain velocity, by a person standing on tbn 
Chrth's surface, its motion will bocomo slower and 
slower, at tho rate of 32J feet per second, until tho 
three with which it hus been propelled upwards is en¬ 
tirely counteracted and destroyed by the attraction of 
the earth, which now acts as a retarding force; and 
when its initial velocity has been thus oxhunsted, the 
bail will seem to lie stationary fur a very small fraction 
of time, and then descend, acquiring rapidity of motion 
at the same ratn its a bull allowed to fail from tho sumo 
height firom a state of rest. 

yiattOY, fiU'-ltt-** (hat. fallacia), iu Log., is defined 
by Whatcly to be 41 any argument, or appnreiit orgu- 
ment, which professes to ho decisive of tho mutter ut 
jssee, while, iu reality, it is not." fallacies arc c>m- 
monly divided into two classes, according ns the error 
lies in tho words ot tlio reasoning (in ilictione) or in ihc 
matter (extra dict'onem). The former are otherwise 
deterihuMc UB formal, or logical fallacies; tho taller 
as material, or unu-logical fallacies, as errors urwmg 
beyond the reasoning process. They may be otherwise 
distributed into three classes, —fallacies of assumption, 
fallacies or exposition, and fallacies of inference, tin' 
first two being fallacies extra dictionrm, tho last m 
Motion*. The ihllacy of nssumption consists in our 
Masoning from promises winch arc cither untrue m 
themselves, or not admitted by those whom no wish to 
onovinco; asm begging the question when we take u 
thing far granted which requires to bo proved, and in 
Masoning in a circle. A fallacy of exposition consists 
essentially in a mis-statement or wrong exposition ot 
Ac question argued. This fallacy is committed when 
the conclusion which wo infer, although it may legiti¬ 
mately be deduced from promises true or admitted, is 
not the conclusion which we arc bound to proto,—it is 
not to the point, or away from the question. It is 
called in Latin iyiiori«/io elenchi, because it is not the 
44 olonchus’' (i.e. proof of the contradictory ol four 
Opponent’a assertion), which it should be. The t anelies 
Of this form of error are very numerous. Fallacies of 
infferanee are all in dictiotie ,—formul or logical fallacies. 
In this class, the conclusion which the argument is 
supposed or alleged to prove does not follow- from the 
premises. Fallacies of inference arise from illicit pro¬ 
cess either of the major or miuor term, nou-diatri- 
bntion of the middle term, or the occurrence of more 
term* than three. Fallacies of inference are ol hern iso 
divided into purely logical fallacies, or such ns npp.'nr 
on the face of the argument, and semi-kigie.al fall.ieies, 
those which are not apparent until we have ascertained 
Ae meaning of tho term in wbieh it occurs. All semi- 
logical fallacies of inference are referable to one cause, 
—ambiguity of terms. (St* Logic.)— Jicf. Eoc^c/o- 
f*dia Britaunica. 

Falling SicKtrsss. (See Eulbvbt.) 

Fatr.tx a Sri r*, faml'-iny, meteoric bodies, supposed 
to be of a similar nature to aerolites. (See AilROUTX.) 
They appear to the observer to resemble stars sud¬ 
denly falling from their position iu the heavens, and 
vanish rag alter a lllglit of short duration, during which 
they Mem to draw abrilliant train of light behind them. 
The diameter of these bodies is supposed to vary from 
SO to 1*0 fret, and their rate of motion to be he tween 
SI) and <10 miles per second; their distance from the 
earth, when visibte to the beholder as failing stars, is 
considered to range between St) and ISO miles, bevond 
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ting n shower of fire, * flight of many thousands 
been noticed by Professor Olmsted in North 
bon the night of the 12th of November, 1833. 
been ascertained, bj a long series of observe* i 


tions, that this phenomenon occurs with regularity at 
certain seasons of the year, particularly fa the lot tar 
part of the months of April end November. It is else 
supposed that they occur with greeter brilliancy nt Inter¬ 
vals of about thirty-four years, Humboldt having Ob¬ 
served a remarkable fall or shooting stars at Cumin a, 
in South America, in November, 1709, thirty-four years 

{ irior to the occurrence of the brilliant flight noticed 
ty Olmsted in 1833. If this be the case, the next ex¬ 
traordinary display of falling stars will tske place in 
November, 1807. 

FAT.LOMi.tr Tcnxs, /Sl-lo'-pe-an, in Anat., so coiled 
after the anatomist by whom they were first described, 
arc slender tortuous canals, about four inches in length!, 
proceeding from tho upper angle of the uterus. Their 
inner, or attached extremity, is narrow and cordlike ; 
but they soon begin to enlarge as they proceed out¬ 
wards, and at length they bend backwards and down¬ 
wards towards the ovary, about an inch beyond which 
they terminate in an expanded extremity, the margin 
of which presents a number of irregular processes, 
named flmbrier, one ot which, somewhat larger than the 
rest, is at inched to the outer end of the corresponding 
ovary. They serve as ducts of the ovaries. 

Fallow, /tl'-lo (Aug.-Hax.), in Agr.,a term applied 
to n portion of ground in which no seed is sown for 
tli<> spare of a year. Tins is done in order that the 
soil mu v he exposed to t’ • action of tho atmosphere, 
the weeds destroyed by egated ploughing* and bor¬ 
rowings, anil fertility i ..ired, which previous crops 
had exhausted. A gret i /allow is a term applied to 
land which lias been rendered mellow and clean from 
weeds, by means of somo green crop, such as turnips, 
potatoes, Ac. 

Fallow Pbbb (Ctrvui Damn). — ’This .’/.animat 
may ho distinguished from Ilia stag by the spotted 
coat, thu spread and paliualcd horns, and the smaller 
rise. It seldom measures more than three feet high 
at the shoulder. Its colour is reddish brown, spotted 
with white; but there is a variety which is of a nearly 
iiuuorni dark brown. Tins lutter is a native of 
Norway, and was brought to England at the time of 
.1 nines J. The manners of tho fallow deer rcsemhlo 
those of the stag; but it is less delicate in the choice 
of its food, and browses closer. It nttains full growth 
at the ago of three ypars, and is said to live twenty 
tears. The fallow deer’s nntito country is the south 
of Europe and the south-western part of Asia. The 
slim of this uniimd furnishes a valnublc leather, and 
the horns, like those of the stag, are manufactured 
into kniie-haudles, Sic. Tho shitting of the horns 
lui* been used iu tho manufacture of ammonia, popu¬ 
lar I v known us hartshorn, (See 1)rer.) 

False 1 mi'Iiisojuilnt./WL* (Lat. /aline ),—Every 
enntlnemcutof the person is an imprisonment, whether 
it lie in a common prison, in a private house, or even 
by forcibly detaining one in the public streets. Un¬ 
lawful or ihUo imprisonment, then, is wheu such con¬ 
finement takes place without sufficient authority. A 
person who falsely imprisons another is liable to a 
eriiiun d prosecution, and also e civil notion for 
damage*. 

F a l* n X kwb.—T he spreading of false news, to make 
discoid between the king and nobility, or concerning 
any great man of the realm, is a misdemeanor, and 
punishable by common law with fine and imprisonment. 

Falsi I’iiktescks, the odiaixixo Mosrnr TTKUSB, 
iu Law, is provided for by 7 & 8 Uco. IV. e. 20, which 
enact.-, that if any person shall, by anv falsa pretence, 
obtain from any other persou, any chattel, money, or 
valuable security, with intent to cheat or defraud any 
person or the same, lie shaU'be guilty of a jnisdemea-' 
nor, and liable to transportation Tor seven years (now 
penal servitudel, or to fine and imprisonment. Act 
11 & 16 Viot. c. 100, provides that it shall be uo bar to 
conviotion, that such crime mar amount in law to 
larceny; and that it ahull be sufficient to prove that 
the defendant did the act with intent to defraud* with¬ 
out specifying any particular person. 

False Swraruto. (So Fxojcbt.) 

False IV stours ajtd Hutnii. (SreWniBHta 

AWD MEASURES.) 

Fa MBTTO,y<iwf-s«F-Aa, an Italian word used is Xus. 
to signify a feigned or artificial voice, ptodnetd by 
dimmwimg the apart or* of the $mat. Th* I tatted* 




VMIVXKNUr urrcntasnua. 


call the faketto, oocs di l**ta, at voice from the heed, ornamentation of the' fro* fleet in vogue; 'end ' 
in .confcradlatipetion to tee* fi jwtto, (he natural or were painted on by tb* eonutof Ungers ofW« 
obeit voice. The Chinese have greatly esmfled in the ifr t. 


fijed. Lew of Scotland, i« a widespread'report affect- I pwJontjr is 
yiglho moral oheraoter of e clergyman or elder of the use a cbeapei 
ohnrch, and which may be taken np end investigated which coat t 


ng, and in the -species of Isoquered font 
>rity b fully admitted. The Chineae the 
cheaper sort, made of bamboo end 


ohnrch, and which rasy be taken nn end investigated which coat about teopenee each. In 
by tho church courts, independently of any regular manufactures the greatest number of fane used 
complaint by a particular accuser. world of fashion. Of late year*, the value of 

Familiab Sri kits, fam-il’-y/lr (from Lst./umWinl, manufaciiircd preceded £110,000 per annum. IftVthe 
a name given to certain demons or evil spirits, which late Inhibition (10021, many pleasing specimens wevfl..- 
were supposed to attend and be at the service of u shown to exhibit the high art to Which f|in>mnnufeotuMl 
magician, or other favoured person. The belief in had arrived. A species of largo fan is used in India 
familiar spirits is very ancient, and by the law of fur cooling the air of rooms and keeping dcWp the 
Moses, such as had familiar spirits were to be put to temperature; for further information Upon whtobj 
death. Where Socrates speaks of his attendant demon, »re article PrifKAU. 

he is generally understood to refer to the inner feelings Fanatics, /ii-iief'-iisfLnt./aMaWei), fa derived Adil; 
and promptings of his nature, and not to any hmiiliur the Latin faun, temples, and was applied to SUChAS 
spirit. In eastern countries, the belief in lumihar passed their time in temples, atul, protending tobeifrt 
spirits is very general; and it was widely diffused over spired by the Divinity, would burst Into wild and fljMfl 
Europe in the middle ages. A favourite form assumed gestures, utter pretended prophecies, cut themselves 
by a familiar spirit was that of a Muck dog. .lovins with knives, Ac. Donee, tho term has, in modern tinted 
says that Cornelius Agrippa was ala ay. nocomcanied come to be applied to sueli as manifest a religion*’#U» 
by a devil in the form of a black dog ; and Hoc the thusmsni, uncontrolled by reason or experience, Mrd 
makes MephistopheloB ilrst uppenr to Faust in tins proceeding from a belief that tlicy are under oimtao 
shape. Paracelsus was believed In carry about with direction, ami doing what will be well.pleasing in thu 
him a familiar spirit m tho hilt of his sword. sight of God. Fanaticism is sometimes applied in a 

Familia Rs./iiit-ti'-ydr* (from Lnt. familia, a family, wider sense to any excessive prejiossession or the mhro 
as belonging to the family of the inquisitor), the nnmo by idem of any kind. Fanaticism lias prevailed uhtfas 
given to certain officers of the Inquisition, who riillerent forms in all ages of the world ; and one ofit# 
assisted in uppreheuding such as were accused, and most rcumrknhlo and dangerous features fa tho tons 
carrying them to prison. This office was esteemed so denrt that it has to spread over large mMatr of a 
honourable that even noblemen and princes were am- people. It is not usually conflued to oun individual; 
bilious of being admitted to it,—men the king oj; for there are generally to ha found others who aro 
Spain himself assuming that title, and becoming pro- 1 ready (o take up nnd act upon Uie delusion, Tim vary 
tector of tho order. Familiars were grunted large earnestness of tlic fanatic—nnd fanatiaa generally arc 
indulgences and privileges, and might commit tho in earnest—serves to carry conviction to tho raiDdeof 
most heliums crimes with impunity. others. Among persons of this class were JimanOO) 


it Cornelius Agrippa was ninny', accompanied come to bo applied to such as manifest a religious* ca¬ 
vil in the form of a black dog; and Hoc the tliusiamn, uncontrolled by reason or experience, and 
MephistopheloB first appear to Fanet in this proceeding from a belief that they are under dmM : 


Spain himself assuming that title, and becoming pro- ready (o take up nnd act upon the delusion. Tlie vary 
tector of tho order. Familiars were grunted large earnestness of tlic fanatic—nnd fanatiaa generally .UN 
indulgences and privileges, nnd might commit (ho in earnest—serves to carry conviction to tho raiDde of 
most heinous crimes with impunity. other*. Among persons of this class were EmUIIIHd 

FAJilgr,/iii»'-«-/s (hat. f ami ha, Hr. cn'A-osl, i* applied Swedenborg, Madame Guyon, Johanna Bouthcote, and 
in a seueral sense to a number of individuals living numerous others. When confined to an adherence to 
together, or standing in a certain degree ofrclalioii- cerium theological dogmas, it is in a eomparativelymiM 
ship to each other; n household, including parents, and harmless form; but sometimes it manifests itself 
children, and servants; or all descended from one in atrocities of the most cruel und heartrending de- 
common progenitor. Among the lbmiHDs, familia was seription,—murders, assassinations, and the like. If 
applied to all persons in tho power of a ptilerfamiluu , ignorance he Hie mother of devotion, much more is it 
—as his eons, daughters, grandchildren, nnd slaves; the mother of fanaticism j and the only fit cure for 


blit it was also used in a wider sense, including all ob- < delusions of this sort is the spread 


duaation. 


iccta of property, even inanimate, and is explained by bling people to judge rightly as to the relative its* 
Gains by tiie equivalent patrimmiium. Tim family is porluncc of thing*, ami to distinguish butweoa tho tRfa 
the ooruer-slone of the social edifice, ami is well sunl and the false. 

to be " God’s best instrument on earth for tho further- Faxcy./mm'-m (Or. phantarir), a corruption of pbsn« 
anceofthe great moral and religious interests of man." tas). was used by tlm ancient philuaophera as *p» ' 
Deuce, it Inis been taken ns a model lor forming other extensive with conception,—that power or faculty sf 
associations,—political, civil, or religious. Among the mind by which man reproduces tbs image* *f 
the early Hebrews, and in eastern countries, the patn -1 objects, apart from any impression on the organsof 
archal form of government is only an extension of the j sense. It is now properly applied to a particular pro 
family relationship. The Greeks regarded the family i vince of the imagination, though sometime#. u 
as a typo of the state; und among the Romans the j loosely used as sVuonvmoni with it. The office of tfc# 
natural power of a father was taken as the basis of the I fancy, according to Mr. D. Hie wart, "fa to tsjfagl 
whole social and political organization of the people. ! materials for the imagination.” “ A man who** ' 
Tho family life is based upon the wants and necessities ' habitu of association present to him, far ill nitrating PC- 
of our nature, und is essentially fitted to develop nnd | embellishing u subject, a number of resembling Or ■ 
faster those habits and affections on which the liappi- . analogous ideas, wo call a mao of fancy ; but few an 
ness and welfare of mankind depend. It can only, j effort of imagination various other powers are Mum- 
however, exist in a state of purity where monogamy i nary, particularly tho powers of tast# and iueaaaijsfe*? 


been, represented as tho primitive condition of man, is logics which aro the foundation of his afixunotuy but 


totally opposed to the benevolent designs of tho Author lit ts tlic power ot imagination that ureatce the oem- 
of nature. plex scenes he describes, and the fictitious charsets** 

Fuar-r, in Bot., n synonym far Order (which see). he delineates. To fancy we apply the epithets at sfafa 
Tt3t. fi* (Sax. /(inn), au instrument which is used or luxuriant ^ to imagination, those of beaut tfalSC 


and fa generally carved and painted. In order to insure | nuts out of whioh it creates its phantasies, dtfas faff 
its smoellishmcut. The fan fa mentioned in the Grecian modifying or exaggerating them, or by fotwifaf ,ih|ir 


elassiet (Euripides); indeed, it was known in an era 
far prior, as there are paintings in the relics of Thebes 


modifying or exaggerating them, os i 
combinations."— JSngUA Cgeigpadia. 
Faw»aweo,/rf»-dtog' < » 1 (Sp.), is I 


to prove that the Egyptians were familiar with its old popular Spanish danse, which proceeds grhlud )w 
nse. The fan was first brought into European note- from a slow and uniform to the most lively, but never" 
risty by Catherine de Medici*, who introduced it into violent motion, It fa danced by two psnosa.emfe, 
Ernes, where It was so constructed that it oould be and represents the various gradations of ihapMmm 

1m A Xjwwaa sl«v »t l4w tin thn Anns In I nf laws dsn mm A __ _ A I.. if_ 'a 


used and folded in a manner Similar to the fan in nse j of lova to as extent bordering ot. ike Uoentioua. 
at tk» present dsy. Great sons were spent on the |rio«e attempts have been made by the ofa y t< 
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vers spent on the] cions attempts hays been 


by the elsrgy to sap* 





THE DICTIONARY OF 


Fantasia 


Fasoea 


pMw this dance, bat without success, though it u now 
chiefly confined to the theatres and parties of the 
tower classes. 

FAWTASlA./an-foi'-rke-I (Itnl.), inMus., a term used 
to denote an extempore performance, iu which the 
musician gives full scope to liis imagination j and 
which, although subjected to the fundamental laws of 
melody,modulation, and harmony, is not elaborated hy 
airy strict rules or forms of construction. This term 
also signifies a writteo corapmution, m which the com¬ 
poser indulges his fancy unrestrained by any conven- 
tionttl forms or rules. 

Paxiocciiri. (*■» PurrETs) 

Pabob, f'urte (Fr. faref, ltal, farm, Lnt. firsnm, 
■tuffhd,—denoting a mixture of different things), is a 
dramatic piece of a low comic character, mindly pin red 
■Man after-piece. Its sole end being to excite ninth, 
it excludes nothing, however wild or extravagant, 
which may contribute to that object, rt differs from 
comedy in this, that while tlm latter is bused upon 
nature and truth, the former does not scruple to have 
reoourse to any extrnvagauec or nhnurdily Hint may 
serve its purpose. Farces ure said to have been first 
introduced by the Society of Clem do llaynche, in 
Paris, abont 1400, Among the roost celebrated of the 
early farces is that of 11 Maitro Pierre 1’iithelm,” be¬ 
lieved to be by Peter lHunehet, who flourished about 
1400. Subsequently Moliere greatly improved and 
etovated this class of dramatic literature. Farces 
usually partake of the charnel er of ilio people to 
Whom they belong; mid lioneo the French, tlerman, 
Italian, and Spanish farces have different character¬ 
istics. 

Pabuia. (Set Fiona.) 

S’AM,/arm (Sax. farina, fenrm), n portion of lnnd 
cultivated for the purpose of profit. There arc v arums 
kinds of farms. .Arabic farms arc those in which the 
principal part of the land is under the plough ; gra/.nig 
farms ore those in which the object desired is the fatten¬ 
ing of cattle or other live-stock ; dairy limns are (ho v 
on Whioh the chief intention is the production of mill., 
butter, cheese, Ac.; lastly, tin wo farms in which the 
arable and grass systems can be rombmed tire called 
convertible farms. In some districts there arc other 
subdivisions; such bb hay or grass farms, nml breeding 
or cattle farms. In all farms, the principal object at¬ 
tended to is the nature of the soil and its cultivation 
(Ste Axaslu Lakh, Manure.) The farmery is usmillv 
situated near the homestead, or farmer's house; and 
the area or court in which the cattle are foddered, 


} 

';,'V 

* 


dung prepared, and other farming operatioua per¬ 
formed, is called the farmyard. 

Pabm Animals. —These animals may be divided into 
two olasses,—first, those which are used for draught 
or for cultivating the soil; and, secondly, those which 
are tend and reared upon a farm, either for dairy pur¬ 
poses or for the object of being sold at a prollt." For 
draught and ploughing purposes, the horse is more em¬ 
ployed in England than iu any other country ;—oxen 
orw mush used among other nations. The best Kngiish 
plough horses oomo from Huftblk. The quicker net ion 
of the horse makes its work more productive than that 
of other animals. Amongst t he farm animals w liich are 
brad for the purpose of sale, the most numerous are 
tha sheep. The sheep is the easiest to feed of all ani¬ 
mals, and derives the greatest benefit from what it 
Consumes; while it gives the moat active and rirli 
manure to the land. For this reason, the English 
farther-make* it his object to beep a largo number of 
•beep, England has always possessed a greet many 
■betp; the British isles were celebrated for this even 
in the time of the Homans. There are, at the present 
day, three principal breeds in England,—-the Leicester, 
the Southdown, and the Cheviot. (Set Shbbp.) With 
regard to cattle, the principal objects of the English 
former in their waring are the milk and meat. The 
muoh-oow tom, par ermtUtnct, of the British empire, 
earns originally from the Channel Islands. The breed 
XfoaUy goes under the name of Alderney. The Ayr- 
lUraoew, which first suss into notice about sixty years 
ago, is the Alderney now’s rival. Ireland possesses two 
raet# Of mitoh earns. Tha first breed of cattle improved 
frs tkf midland districts mas the long-honed. It is 
tw&rttty jr*K'raMy abendoflfd. Among the Improved 
-t n H flp or 'tong ctaadfag, tha short-horn* of Durham 
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stand first: they first gained a reputation about 1776* 
Since that Lime, the race of improved short-bom* has 
improved through the United Kingdom, and was soma 
rime ago introduced into France. The Hereford and 
Devon breeds ure reckoned next to the Durham tu ex¬ 
cellence. Tho other farm animals of importance are 
pigs und poultry. (See Flos, PotLTir.) 

FiKMBH8-GKN*itAr,,/«rw'-er«-t'ew'-*-ril (Fr .fermirn 
glafravx), was a nume given in France to tho members 
of a privileged association, who, before the revolution 
of 17H!>, farmed certain branehea of tlio public revenue, 
that is, paid the government a certain fixed annual 
sum for tho right of collecting certain of tho loses. 
Under Francis I., in 1540, the duties tin salt wore first 
rinsed by farming tliC monopoly of its Buie in carlitown. 
In lb!)!), Sully introduced the Bystem of disposing of the 
right ol' funning tho taxes to tho highest bidder, anil 
in tins way greatly increased the public revenue. Iu 
172H, under I he regency, several of the individual lenses 
were united ioto a feme ganarale, which was let to a 
ennipiuiv, the members of which were termed fermiert 
nfneran#. In 17MI, the number of faruiers-geueral was 
fo. tv-lnur, who paid annually into the treasury ISO 
millions of livrcx. They were possessed of extensive 
powers and privilege - inferred uponHieiu by special 
derives; and, friirnll. inner 111 which they evorcised 
their powers, tlit-y wc v lowed with ereatdetestation by 
tho people. Hence, di.ung the licvimition, to w hich this 
in no small degree contributed, many of these odious 
tn’(gatherers perished ou the seuffold, and an ■end was 
put to the system. 

Farmi.no, farm'-', hi], the business or management 
ol a term, comprehending the whole circumstances and 
emid'ict of it. Funning v. us for a lung period looked 
npon as a profi-SMim ca-ily lindeinlood and successfully 
pursued only by nil empiric. It is now, however, re- 
I’lirdod in a different light, and of late tears science has 
don'’gie.it si rvii'iv In tanning. The tanner, in order 
t > follow lus profession properly, not only requires per- 
srveranee tiini oliserMitton, hut ho should also have a 
sound knowledge of natural science. In England, the 
farmers may lie arranged in the following classes;— 

1. Large proprietors a ml country gentlemen ; 2. yeo¬ 
men and fanners properly so called; :t. possessors Of 
email (arms; I. cottagers, including different descrip¬ 
tions of persons who cultivate small farms und a few 
acres adjoining to towns and villages 

F-viiOj /ii'-rn, a game of e,arils, winch used formerly 
to he nuifli in vogue in England; at present, it is 
seldom il ever played. Iti tho principles of the gome, 
it i» somewhat similar to roupe rt m,ir. A croupier or 
hunker, ami a failteur or dealer, sit opposite each 
other at an oval table, made expressly for the purpose, 
and covered with green cloth. Anv number of persons 
msv play, and, as a rule, the odds on the game are 
in favour of the croupier, who generally wins. The 
players have to bet on their cards winning against 
those dealt for tho bank, and can double their stakes 
every tune they wm. They ure not allowed to increase 
their stakes, however, to mure than sixteen times wbat 
thev were originally. 

Farrieri, ftr’-er-r (Fr. ferrier, a horse - elloer, 
from f-ut. ferrum, iron), in its most common accepta¬ 
tion, is the art of shoeing horses; but the terra is also 
applied to tho art or preventing, curing, or alleviating 
the disorders to which horses and cattle are subject. 
Before the coirmeneemcnt of the present century, the 
practico of farriery .uas entirely confined to a olasavof 
men who were mere horse-sheers, and who were apt 
only utterly ignoraut of the physiology ami an3.toSy.qr 
of the horse, lint were also totally unacquainted with 
the principles of the art of healing. Since that time 
a veterinary college lias been established, and a better 
clues of persons hare taken up the profession. 

Parthincialb, or Faudingaui, /ur'-Misff-tfaifa, a 
petticoat expanded by hoops of whalebone, Ac. They 
were first introduced into England during the reign of 
Elizabeth; and after coming into and going out of 
1 fashion several times, they reappeared about 1866, fn 
a more capacious form than ever! under tbs name of 
crinolines (which tee). > 

Fascis, /tuf-sMc, wm a tern applied fa Samoa 
antiquity to a symbol of authority, introduced by the 
kings. The Awn consisted of a bundle of rods 
(usually birch) M together, with an axe in the 









oentw, to* h«afl <jt which .projeetedao m to be visible 
to' «U. A olaes of offloera agoimbat similar to our old 
6 * 1 fatten bore the faeces before toe kings, end they 
Were celled titter*, foe king «u usually preceded 
by twelve lie ton whenever he went abroad, and after 
the day* of the kins*, the cons ala were allowed a simi- 
lar number. The dictator was preceded by twenty, four 
lietora, to signify his unrestricted supremacy. After¬ 
ward* the Itclora, with their fasces, were allowed, in 
diminished proportion, to each of the chief magistrates 
in the city, and even in the prov inccs. 

WiSOIJL. (Jr* Facis.) 

FabciM'R, (Lnt ./.men, bundles of rods 

with an axe bound up in tho middle of them, curried 
bv the lielors before the Homan consul or dietst.irl, 
the name ebon in Mil. to long faggots, "r bundles of 
brushwood, used tor various purposes ; such nH funn¬ 
ing the revetments of pnrnpcts m field-works, nnd 
making the roof of a blinds go or iiingi:. , <Mie, which iu»y 
be rendered bomb-proof by covering flic fascines with .1 
sufficient depth of earth. They arc also used tor Disk¬ 
ing roads over wet, boggy ground. The fascine i* made 
01 twigs and sticks laid” together longitudinally, mid 
tightly hound with twisted willow or hazel rods at in- 
tervafa of fifteen or eighteen inches. They are usually 
made eighteen or twenty feet ill length, and about nine 
inches in diameter. "When they are used for the re. 
vetment of a parapet wall, they are secured bv driving 
long stakes through them into the bank ofearrn again *t 
which they are plaued. Fascines nro also used in i-ivi■ 
engineering for making dams, protecting the hides of 
dykes, and in forming foundations for any superstruc¬ 
ture, ns well as hearting tor bunks and a bottom for 
newly-made road?. They are shorter and much thicker 
than tho military fascine, seldom exceeding ten feet in 
length, but often being as much us lour feet in dia¬ 
meter. They are placed side by side over tho spot it 
is desired to cover, and then they tiro pinned to tho 
soil beneath with long stakes, the tops of which ere 
connected by means of rods interlaced between them. 
When this has been done, earth and stones are thrown 
on tho top of tho facincs. Sometimes areas of enm-i- 
deruble extent are covered in this maimer: ami when 
the surface on which they are to rest is under water, 
the fascines are connected and floated over Die spot, 
and then sunk into the desired position by atones and 
gravefpbwed on them; after winch the necessary works 
may be constructed. 

Fast, fret. (Ang.-Sax. fatten), denotes a pari ml or 
total abstinence from food, a due supply of which is 
necessary to maintain the body in a hcultin ami vigorous 
condition The length of timn during which a person 
may subsist without food is very various, even though 
we giro no credence to those reroarkahlo instances, 
some of which seem to be wcU-aiitlieiitieuled, that are 
given of life being maintained in tho circumaianees for 
a number of weeks. (See lll’.vOKU ) The term last, 
however, is more particularly applied to u religious 
observance,—the abstinence from food for a time, in 
order to “ afflict the soul" and to increase u devotional 
feeling in tho mind. Religious fasting may be saul to 
have been practised in all ages and countries where 
any devotional fueling prevailed,—among the ancient 
Egyptians and Assyrians, as well as among the Ifindoos 
and Mohammedans of the present day. In tho law of 
Moses, wo do not And luneL reference to fasting; and 
tome are disposed to thuik that it was “ among those 
things which Moses allowed rather than originated, 
bore with rather than approved," as being an old and 
w«l*est«blished practice. Of this, however, there 
dobs not seem to be sufficient evidence; and even 
though there were, we should not regard it as an ar¬ 
gument against fasting, as seems to be done by the 
writer inKitto's "Biblical Cyclopedia,” but that it arose 
from a fear that what ought to elevate and refine the 
invrard (Mings might degenerate into an empty out- 
ward ceremony. There is but one fast enjoined by tbs 
great Hebrew lawgiver. On the tenth day of the seventh 
month, file great day of annual atonement, they were 
to "afflict their soula,"— a phrase which, doubtless, 
point: to abstinence from food, ss, indeed, is shown 
by (he Inter practices among the Jews. Other 
general fiesta wen in course of time introduced, 
as oornmemorstiyO of great national calamities. The 
prophet fteehajriah enumentes four off todaa as. 
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'bains observed in Ida day if* tho fast of tbetourth 
month, and tho (hot of the fifth, and too Hast, sftoa 
seventh, and the fast of tbe tenth.—-(Zseh. vjii.Mkj 
On particular and signal occasions, also, pa | TWi»ut |l)P 
fasts were appointed, and private fasts were alto oam* 
moti, especially among the later Jews. The abstinenoc 
usually lasted for twenty-seven or twenty-sight hours, 
beginning before sunset and not ending till soma 
time after suuact the following day. On theseooaftu 
sionathey put ou sackcloth ana sprinkled avheeupoA 
tiictr heads, in token of their grief and repentance, 
l'm tiul fasts were also occasionally observed ou par- 
li.mlar occii-nous by certain of them; as when Daniel 
tell? us that lie moti rued for full three weeks, HtS<i 

sic no pli-KHiuit bread, neither came flesh norwitio 
; in my mouth, ucithcr did I anoint myself at all till 
.three whole weeks were fulfilled," —(Dan. X., ft.) 

, (hough fasting is not positively enjoined byOhrwtrtH" ■ 

; lus apostles, we hare i-vidonce ill the New Testament 
tii.it it was practised hv the latter; and fit. Patti, to , 
| .•mini.-riiiing tvhnl lie hud done and eudtired in the WWW 
i<.f Christ, Suva, “ in walebings often, ill hunger SM' 

I thirst, in fnstinge often."—(2 Cor. xi. 37.) lit the 
j cm best times we do not iliul mention of any publfo 
| nnd solemn lusts being observed except upon tho tie*, 

• inveinary of Christ* « crucifixion. However, in prooes* 
{of time, days of fueling were gradually introduced, 

' first by custom nnd afterwards by positive appniu*. 
input. Towards tliorioso of thn 3rd century fasting 
eiime to bn held in mnch greater esteem, from a notion 
ilmt it served as a security against the tniiobmetioiit 
of evil rpints, who wero believed to direct tbsir efforts, 
principally against the luxurious. Fasting name atw 
to bo regar.ied as the most nffeetual means Of. SB> 
pensing the linger of uu offended Deity; ami henna It 
ennui to he looked upon as an indispensable doty, and 
express laws were enacted regarding it by the ntei 
of the Church. As it became more general, the SSvarfto 
of it was relaxed, und a mere abstinence Atom flew 
ami wine was judged sufficient. (See Law?.) Tho 
strict canonical fast only allows one meal in twenty- 
(our hours, liy tho regulations of the AagUoMt 
church, fasting, though not defined as to it* degree, in 
inculcated at seasons of pneutiar penitence and ia» 
imitation as a valuable auxiliary to the cultivation of ■ 
habit* of devotion and of self-denial. The wrttetsto _ 
Kitto's Cvelopa-dia already referred to draws fromto* 
words ‘‘Cun the children of .the bridechamber 'Aw# ■ 
when the bridegroom i» with themP” (Matt, ix, 14) 
the eonelusion tlint it “involves an entire disapproval 
of lasting in the Christian church;" but webeboa* 
that most persons will bn rather iaoU&ed to adopt to* 
opinion of Dr. Kook, that the time when he, the b ri d e- 
groom, was with Uvom would beau improper see eon fee* 
tokenaof sorrow; and that ho at the same timointimsW 
tin t it would be their duty thereafter ; a view vritisfei*' 
confirmed by its being practised by the apostle*-after - 
his axei icoon. On the gnoeral subject of fasting he 
says, " Ail must acknowledge that this restraint, mh :>< 
upon thn innocent appetite* of the body, is endoantto- ■ 
he nolle iui in assisting the operatimis of the mind, 
brings the animal part of our nature into greataraildM'.'' 
servienoe to the spiritual. It tends to pmatoitoafii*' 
heaviness and indolence of the faculties, as weft 
that perturbation of the passions, which often two- . 
ee-d from indulgence and repletion of the body, 1 it{* , 
thus highly useful in promoting that eelmnee* of tnfldft 
and clearness of thought which are so very fevooaobtw 
to meditation and devotion. Thn g r e a t ewfi Of to*', 
observance is to afflict the aoul, and to iWrfMM to, * 
genuine contrition of heart and godly eonaow fear toxT* 1 '-" 
“ In the practice of fasting, then, the Intefflgasa *’ 
Christian will not rest in the outward act, but regard • 
it only as a mean* to a good end."—(Hook's Otod 
Dictionary.) The distinction between the Proteeton* 
and the Romish view of fasting fe toil, that the Ro¬ 
man regards the nee of fatting m emmuit of great, V 
the Protestant only as a wtul preparation for th* 
mesne of grace. 

Fxan, /oT-to, used in Roman atofonity for to* wp*'* 
pose ofiigmftmgknltodasM* which warn co m p r ised 
a notation of SUtb# Verio**-toy* Of ton Mar, with 
their feasts, feat-data, noddaye set mEft&to*#sle- 
hrahw offtam mriTottor aepes a o ufct , ffawwaga 
two.ftjftnmti WtlTiif/mtftj Urt jbiift tatmifaro* «d - 
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tbe/srii magulralrt ,—the Ml and the greeter. The 
ferns#? wire tnorely * kind of diary, in which ml 
the 4*71 were recalled M feast* fust-days, *c.; 
the letter woe more Me record of thing* appertaining 
to the gotMl the amperors, end the magistrates. The 
ftuti were also regie ten of different periods when the 
different years were denominated, ol' the names of 
the various oonenls, and the principal events and cir- 
oami tenses which occurred during their consulate 
were thus recorded. This register was termed fiuti 
eOmnilani, or the consular register. The die* fiuti 
were always marked in tho kaleudur by the Id ter l'\ 
The classic poet Ovid celebrates the fanti in his Libn 
Rutor um. ... 

fjfij, ush is 0 belief in fate, an unchangeable 
destiny, to winch everything is subject, inunlluoiiopd 
£y reason, and pro-established either by ohauee or by 
tine Creator. A fatalist is one who believes in lataiism. 

FATA’MoM»AKA,y«'-fa mor-ga'-i 1 a (ltul.), a singular 
phenomenon of unusual refraction, seen in Ihc Hi rails 
of Mstsiua. It is sometimes called “ the easllcs of the 
lkiry Morgana." When the rising sun shines so that 
the incident rays of light form an angle or 15° on tho 
flea of Reggio, and tlfu bright surface of the water is 
net disturbed, end the tide is at its height, certain 
phenomena have been observed by several travellers, 
to which the name of Rata Morgana has been given. 
ICinasi Metes that when an observer is placed with lus 
talk td the sun, and his face to the sea, the mountains 
efMestma, rising like a wall behind it, and forming 
the background to tho picture, suddenly there appear 
lh the water various objects,—countless series of co- 
Inrane, arches, castles, well-delineated pillars, lolly 
towers, magnificent palaces, with balconies uud win¬ 
dows, herds and flocks, armies of men on fool and on 
horseback, and many other things ut their natural 
Dolours anil primer actions during tho whole of the 
abort period of time while the above-mentioned causes 
remain. As Um day advances, the magic scene v auisln-. 
away. There is no doubt that this account of Mituivi's 

is esagftcrsted, and had received considerable additions 

from his imagination; but. from many other ueeuunls, 
it appears certain that tho mirage at thin place pro¬ 
duces some very remarkable effects. Cnpt. Suit I Is. in 
Us work upon Sicily, observes“ I never met with a 
Sicilian who had actually seen anything more than the 
loom, or 'mirage,’ consequent on a peculiar state hi 
the atmosphere ; but which, I must say, 1 have here 
observed many times to he unusually strong." Similar 
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appearances occur, also, in tlio great sandy plains ol 
Persia, of Aedatic Turtnry, of Lower Egypt, <’n the 
plains of Mexico,in North America, Ac. (i'« Misiot.) 

Pan, fait (lint. fatuut), denotes, in n general 
Sense, an Inevitable nooesaity dependent on some supe¬ 
rior cause. It in derived from fantlum, ' speuUiiig,' and 
primarily implied a word or decree spoken hy a deity, 
the order of things divinely prescribed, according to 
whloh there Is allotted to every person vvhut shall 
befell him. It was also sometimes employed to denote 
the commotion of cause* in nature, or in the divine 
appointment, forming, as it were the links of a chain, in 
whioh all things are indissolubly united together. It 
u also Used to express a certain unavoidable designa¬ 
tion of things,by which all agents, both necessary and 
voluntary, are swayed and directed to their ends 
Fate Is vemetlioef divided into physical and divine; the 
former bring the order and aenes of natural causes 
appropriated to their offsets, the latter what is more 
usually called providence. According to Leibnitz, 
thtZe are three kinds qf fete,—** u/utuut Muhomfta- 
mm, A/iriiua Sta ieain, and ufatuu Ckruiianum. The 
Turkish fate will have un event 10 happen, even though 
m Maae should he avoided, aa if there was an absolute 
'■ .Mtimlty. The Stoical fate will have a man to be quiet, 
>»re»USB.to must have patience whether he will or not, 
*-trekre-'^efnpusaihlc to resist the course of thiuge. lint 
Hi agreed Wat, there is%/u/am GkWsriemum, a certain 
fl p lt fi y of averyihhig. regulated by the foreknowledge 
A—oridenoeof Ood." 

..JUUIt Tsui, faf-iktrs (Sox. fmlmr), a name ap- 
I Co the early writer* of the Christian church,— 
f ririters who bare given ns acoounts of the tro- 
pttoticqs, te« MM prevailed in the .early 

„_The term f* mostly confined to thou who 

liurtafAhe first six oenturiee of the Ohristum era, 
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and no writer if dignified with the title Of father who 
wrote laterddian the 12th century. Um* ere frequently 
divided tatty the Greek and Latin fathers; and those 
who flourished* before the council of Klee, In 825, arc 
called the nnte-Jfioeiie fathers. The chief fathers of 
the first six centuries were ae followsIn the 1st ten* 
turv flourished dement, bishop of Rome, and Ignatius, 
bishop of Antioch; in the 2nd century we have Ftfly. 
carp, bishop of Smyrna, Justin Martyr, Iterniias, 
Dionysius of Corinth, Hegcsippus, Tutian, Athena- 
gurus, Theophilua, bishop qf Antioch, Irenrns, bishop 
of Lyons, Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullutn j iu 
tho 3rd century, Minueius Felix, Uippolytns, Origan, 
Cvprian, Dionysius, bishop of Alexandria, Gregory 
ff’limimiiturgus) j in the 41 h century, Arnobius, Lac- 
taut ins, Eusebius, Julius Firmicus Maternue, Hilary, 
bishop of t'oitiers, Athanasius, Basil, Ephraim the 
Syrian, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Jiasiatizen, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Ambrose, archbishop of Milan, 
I'ljnphamis, bishop or Halo mis, Chrysostom, bishop of 
Constantinople, Ruffin, presbyter of Aqtiilein; in the 
Otli century, Jerome, Tlieodorns, bishop of Mopeu- 
cstia, Augmitino, Cvril of Alexandria, Vincent of 
Lcrins, Isidore of lMusium, Tiicodorot, bishop of 
Cyrus in Syria, Leo T , snrnnmed the Great, Vigilius, 
bishop of Thapsna: ■ the litli century, Procopuia of 
Gii/n, Are! as, Greg biaboji of Tours, Gregory I., 
suriiamed tho Great, csliop ol Ttomc. The last of the 
fathers is Bernard ol Clair vain, who died about the 
middle of the 12th century, l earned men and theo¬ 
logians differ very much in opinion ns to the value 
Hint is to bn ntluebed to the writings of the fathers. 
By some they urn looked upon aa nearly ol equal au¬ 
thority with tho filtered Scriptures Minus elves, and es 
the most excellent guides iu tho paths of piety and 
virtue. Others regard them as unworthy of the least 
attention, considering them the very worst of all in* 
-aructow, am) treating their precept's and derisions as 
oerfeetly insipid, and in many respects pernicious. 
The right wii believe lies between these two extremes; 
and while the Roman Cut holies exalt too highly the 
opinions of the hither*, yet by Protestants generally 
I hey are too much disregarded. Their writings con- 
turn many sublime sentiments, judicious thoughts, and 
tilings naturally udupted to form a religious temper 
and to excite pious uud virtuous affections; at the 
sumo time, it must ho confessed that, on the other hand, 
they abound still more with precepts of an excessive 
and unreasonable austerity, w ith Stoical and Academical 
dictates, with vugite ami indeterminate notions, end, 
what is still worse, with decisions absolutely false and 
m manifest opposition to the character and commands 
of Christ, Of the character and doctrines of tho pri¬ 
mitive church they are competent witnesses, and, living 
within a comparatively short period of the apostles, 
there nro many things which they relate regarding 
apostolic times which bad come down to them ny tra¬ 
dition, anil which arc therefore not to l>e altogether 
rejected. Iu many cases, therefore, tli~y arc to ho 
deemed as competent witnesses of facts; but we must 
not con lido in tbeir decisions as judges. They litd to 
contend with uumcrous adversaries, and in the heat of 
controversy they not only fell into various mistakes, 
but made use of very unsatisfactory methods of reason¬ 
ing, betraying imbecility of judgment or inattention to 
the principles ami ridcB of logic. Their works, instead 
of being distinguished by correctness and strength of 
argument, furnish innumerable examples of feeble 
reasoning, of interpretations of Scripture irreconcil¬ 
able with good •ruse, and of a careless admission of 
spurious writings as genuine authority. 

Fathom,./ ufA'-om (Sax./MAew), a mcaanre ofhoftk 
containing six feet. It is principally employed in 
ascertaining the depth of water and mine*, and for 
regulating the length of cordage and cables. # 

Fats, /of* (Sax./at, fat).—In Gltem., these imjpor- 
font compounds are so nearly connected -with tho 
ffxed oils, that it will be necessary to consider tho 
properties of both under one head. JBhe fata arid 
fixed oils form e'well-definqd natural croup of organic 
compounds, occurring abundantly both in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms. Although, in common lan¬ 
guage, we speak of coal oQs and essential oi 
of these must be cowfounded, chemically, wit h th e 
true fixqj} oils. The vegetable fats and ou* are found 
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in various parts of the plant, but the* ars moat abun¬ 
dant in tiie seed*. The seeds or tea , Qrueiftrm 
especially yield a large qnssrity of oil; rtpMM^ for 
instance, containing from 90 to 40 per cent, fix 
unimalL flit 1* found distributed through most parts 
of the body in warm-blooded animals, a lule in flail, 
:md cold-blooded animals generally, its pluee is taken 
by oils. Fats snd oils are extracted from animal and 
vegetable mutter by simple pressure, or else by boiling. 
They are all lighter Utan water, their specific gravity 
varying from O'bl to 0 81. They are all soluble iu 
ether, benxolo, and turpenttne, and may bo mixed 
with eaeh other iu any proportion. They are insoluble 
in vrnter, and only to a certain extent in alcohol. They 
may bn heated to OtlO” without undergoing any change; 
but ou distilling them, they break up into various 
compounds, gmng of!' writ! and ofleit«iio smells, 
llencc the term ol Jl.rr..i uih. They ennsint of a mixture 
of at least three proximate principles in different pro¬ 
portions, two of which, etcarin and palmitin, are 
solid at ordinary temperatures, ami the third, olein, 
which is liquid. The proportions m which olein is 
ircicnt constitute the real difi'cr-mco between a 
r ut ami an oil. When hydrated alkalies arc added to 
fats or oils, a proei-s* takes place, which is termed 
saponification, or the formation of soap. The theory 
of this, prone—■ will be found under Sow. ( See also 
Fatty Acids.) The principal oils used m daily life are 
olive M, the uses of which are well known j almond oil, 
extracted from the kernel of the common almond; colza 
oil, largely used for illuminating purposes, nud which 
is obtained from 1 ho Jlruelira olfi{/cra ; ft line Or? ,.il, 
epenn, whale, cnd-ltcer nil The solid tals lire rerun- 
7iuf e»t, wliioh is nearly solid at ordinary temperatures 
in llns climate ; palm oil, I,oiler, lord, follow, and tout. 

F'aity Acio.s, fdl'-le. —In Chcm., when a fat or oil 
is saponified by an alkuli, a peculiar change takes 
place, the tleann, palmitin, ana otem, of which it is 
composed, and which are tbe stearate, paliui/nte, and 
oleate of glyceryl, respectively leave the glyceryl and 
unite with the alkali to form stearate, paluutute, and 
oleate of potash or soda, aa tbe casi' limy he. On 
decomposing cither of these compounds with a strong 
miuenU aoiii, the alkali quite* with it, set ling the fatly 
acid free. This may he. easily tried by dissolving some 
t.ilhnv or oil in a solution of potash or smla, and pre¬ 
cipitating the fully acids by means of oil of vitriol. 
’1 he fatly .acids fall into two groups,—ilio sUuric scries 
and the oleic senes. Tbe principal member* of the 
former are the mclutic and cerotic, found in becs- 
the etearie, found in most animal fata; the 


palmitic, found in palm oil; tbe hinrir, found m cocoa 
nut oil; and the butyric, found iu butler. The pnuci- 
pal member* of the oleic senes are the rrurir, found 
>u mustard-seed and rapeseed ; tbe oleic, found in nil 
non-drying oil*; the phyeetoleie, found in sperm oil; 
n»d one or two others of common import. Oils are 
commercially divided info drying and non-drying oil*, 
the former absorbing oxygen from the air and forming 
u solid, She latter remaining liquid. 

Faxojty, faJ-u'-e-te ( hut.mfulu das, from fat «u*, 
foolish), denotes foolishness or weakne-t of’ mind. 
Tbe fatuous are distinguished from the imbecile, or 
idiots, in that the mental powers which they once pos¬ 
sessed have been impaired or extinguished, whereas, 
in the case of the latter, the mental powers have been 
defleieut, from birth. There are various degrees and 
kinds of futuity. It may amount only to some inco¬ 
herence of ideas and words, or the patient may he 
deprived of all consciousness; it may merely enfeeble 
the intelligence or tnnsory, or it may pervert the 
moral nature. (See Insanity.) 

FaDCKS , feae’-sert (Lat. plur. 'of faux), in Anat., is 
the gorge, or back part of the mouth, terminated by 
the gullet. 

Failure, ftwlte {Ft* fault, defect), in Min., e mi¬ 
ner’s term for eay fissure accompanied by a displace¬ 
ment of (he strata. Slip, slide, heave, pitch and throw, 
are also smum miner* term* for the same thing. 

Farif, fawn, a name give?. In Bom an Myth., to a 
claw of deities supposed to inhibit the grace* and 
forests. The fauna are nearly identical with the pen** 
of the figlk mythology. These rural deities ere sup- 
posed in be the descendants oFFaunns, one of ti* 
biugeof ietium, who was worshipped as presiding over 




fields and herds; end lte is thus identified with the 
Stock ho and the Egyptian deity Meudefc ;pto 
ceremony of the Fauaalis w*#xm* of theee o e M ilf w N ty . 
by the country people of Berne* end it look 
the Rth of December. Sacrifice* wen sUb 
Fauna* during the ides hf February, 

Fauna, fate'-no, a term employed by mtnraiiehi<i|^ 
expreas tbe whole of the memtiera of tee animal kkratf 
dom living in * particular district., or at a peyUetfiMr- 
tirae. Thus all the animals living in Ores* Britain 
constitute tbe British fauna. Those inhabiting dp, 1 
land form tbe terrestrial fauna, and those inliamtlju^ 
the seas, the marine fauna. It is often applied, Sap 1 
leetivrly, to all the nnitnals of tho world, tbe -extfaeti. 
species rniistituting the fossil fauna, and (he livfatg 
species, the recent fauna. The word ia derived Iran 
the Famii, who were supposed to be the patfOoeof. 
wild auiuials, _ ,f; 

FAVflax-UHAYli, fost'-brai (Fr. fitusso-brnyi, Xt*l,' 
futta-lreo), iu Mil., the name given t o n low raaUMvt. 
and parapet, which was sometime# raised in Umwteh- 
Hurromiding the enceinte of d«ronsive works Of t|», 
loth, ltttli, and 17th centuries, round the base of the 
main rampart of the fortress, and extending about9$ 
feet beyond it. The terre-plein, or surfao* of the 
ground within tho work, was generally on a level with, 
that of the surrounding country, and therefore holow 
the cront of the glacis. A parapet wall woe thrown Up 
round tho outer edgo of tho mound, which wee somov- 
times pierced with emhruaurea for cannon. The 
iaussc-lirnyo seems to have been eh addition to Ah* 
main rampart that was more henoiloial to the attack¬ 
ing parly than to the defenders, as no eiTeotoal fire 
could bo directed from thence until the enomy *p- 
peared ou the crest of the glacis, and it would afford 
considerable assistance to an attaching force in scaling 
the walls of a fortress, after effecting, a lodgement In 
the ditch. It appears to have had its origin in a bank 
of earth that was frequently thrown up against the 
walls ol ancient cities, to protect them in some mea¬ 
sure .fmm tho assault of the battering-nuns, and . to 
have been superseded by the introduotion of the 
covered way. 

Fawn, on appellation given to a buck or doe of the 
first your. (Sec Dm.) 

Fa A LTV, Jedl'-te (Yt.femdU, Lat. Jlilelita*), in Imsr,: 
denoted, under the feudal *vatcni,an obligation on (he 
purr of the vassal to be faithful to Ilia lord, end (0 de¬ 
fend him against oil bis enemies; and by tbe feudal 
law, an oath of fealty was required to b* taken by ail . 
tenants to their landlords, which was couched (n. 
almost tho sumo terms os our anoientoeth of aifogianea, - 
which a subject owed tu his sovereign. Foreign 
jurists generally regard fealty end homage M omKy 
vertihlo terms, h suuse in some countries they Me-' 
blended, so os to form one engagement. In 
country, however, they are distinct; homage JH^nff': 
the acknowledgment of teunre,—-the oath wm to 
a tenant when lie comes to hie landend fealty, (luto 
oatli of fidelity by a vassal to his lord. The om1iw< 
homage in taken ny tbe tenant kneeling, that of fealty I 
standing, and includes the following obligation* i M (l) ii 
in volume, that he do no bodily barm to his ford; (if- 
tutum, that he do no secret injury to him jb hi* hotltet^ 
(.’{) honreturn, that he damage not bia npMstiM*.^ 
utile, tiiut he do no damage to him in Ilia ikhimiVumm’ 
(b', facile, and (0) poeeibile, that he make it easy frails 
possible for the lord to do ray good which 1M> luftifjf, 
iu Ins power to do. -p, ^ 

Fzab, feer (hat. freon), lit Ethics, ia a Wuutififi 
emotion, or nneasinese of mind, excited by thoMtaSutf 


bension of impending evil, mid accompanied^,wlih 
desire of avoiding it. It shows itself by Jnsdenmp.; 
tiie cheek, sinking of tbe spirit#, treiDhUBf of.’lI 
limbs, hurry and confusion of mind, sometimes ■ 
dumnu fainting, and even death, fiometim* 
rouse* nature to exert itself to tnc utmost to i 
approaching evil, rad often thing* almost h 
have been performed nndar it* influence.. The.; 

God is each aa aww and reverence fir Hi fit 
Being “ trader* a maw raKgamsly cw*fu|-\i„ 
offend him. but to endeavour to please bfoi 
bis lotions, rad te^mMeeto-jmch a tewratf era i 

mifon of son) *m mCiigmeaUeto th*Bmn*»«_ 

It evidences itgatf by • dread of his dfopteganrwf.*-’ 
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&Hizo of Us favour.; regard for bis oicelkmces j 
fiubmission to hi* gratitude far Hit benefit*; sin¬ 
cerity ia his worths; tuii conscientious obedience to 
hto commend*. Fear wee deified by the ancient 
Greek* nnft Homans. 

Fbast. or Fkstxvat., fettl (tat fetfvm), in a reli¬ 
gion* seine, ia a ceremony appointed to commemorate 
a certain event. Sumo derive the word from the 
Latin firiari, to beep Uoliduy; others from the (Ireek 
Ara«cw» I feaac or entertain, from kontia, a livnrth or 
fire. Almost every religion, true or false, lias had its 
solemn-feast-day «. Tho ancient Greeks and Romans 
had them, as well us the Jews and modern Christians. 
God appointed several festivals among the ancient 
Jews, tlie first and most ancient of which was tho 
Sabbath, or seventh day of the week, commemorative 
Of the creation. Tile Passover was instituted in 
metnory of their deliverance out of Egvpt, and of the 
favour of God in sparing their first-born, when those 
Of the Egyptians were slain. The feast of Pentecost 
vnu celebrated on the both day after the Fassover, m 
memory of the law being given to Muses on Mount! 
Sinai. The feast of Tenta, or Tabernacles, woa insti-j 
toted ia memory of their fathers having dwelt in tents i 
for forty years in the wilderness, and all Israel were , 
obliged to attend the temple and dwell eight d.ivs 1 
under tent*. These were their principal t.-ast*. hut- 
they had numerous others; as the feast of Trumpet 1 , ■ 
the feast of Expiation or Atonement, the trust <d the 
Dedication of tho Temples, tho Mew Muons, Ac. In . 
the Christian olmrrli, no festival appears clearly to, 
have been instituted by Jesus Christ nr his api.-lh-s,' 
yet Christiaos have always celebrated the memory ul ■ 
nil resurrection, and numerniis others were ml rodueed ; 
at an early period. At tlrat, they wore only npiieiutedlo ; 
Commemorate the more prominent events in the life and . 
death of our Redeemer, mid the Inhouvs and virtues' 
of the apostles and evangelists; but martyrs mine' 
soon after to be introduced, mid by the -Jth century 1 
their number had increased to a'very rxirav ignnt 1 
extent. And not only so, but instead of being spent 
in devotional exercises, they wero employed in the 
indulgence of sinful pussioim, and in cnimiml pursuits; 
indeed, many of the jestivuls were instituted on u 
pagan model, ami perverted to aiinihu- purposes.! 
Feasts are either movable or immovable. Jiotiiov.. 
able feasts are such us uro celebrated constantly on 
the same day of the year, the priueipnl of which being 1 
Ohristmas-day, Cirrmnetsiou, Epiphany, Candlemas or, 
Purification, Lady-day or the Annuuriutinn, All Saints', • 
All Souls'; besides the days of tho several apostles, i 
as St. Thomas, St. Pan). Movable feasts are such ns ' 
are not confined to tho same day of the year. <)i. 
these, the principal ia blaster, winch gives law to nil 
Urn rest, all of them following and keeping their pro-1 
per distances from it; a* Palm Sunday, (loud Friday, I 
Ash Wednesday, Seiuarsima, Ascension-day, Pente¬ 
cost, and Trinity Hammy, Besides these, which are 1 
general, there are others which are local or occasional, \ 
enjoined by the magistrate, or voluntarily set on fool 
by the people. ** There is something truly admirable 
in the order and succession of these holy'days. The . 
Church begins her ecclesiastical year with the‘Sundays 
iu Advent to remind us of the coming of Christ in the j 
flesh. After these, we are brought to contemplate the 
mystery of tho incarnation ; and ao, step by step, we! 
follow the Church through all the events of our bn-! 
viour's pilgrimage to his ascension into heaven. Tn : 
all this, the grand object is to keep Christ perpetually | 
before us, to make him and bis doctrine the chief 
object in aU our varied services. Every Sunday hss I 
Us peculiar character, and has reference to some act! 
or scene in tho hfo of our Lord, or the redemption 
achieved by him, or the mvstery of mercy carried on j 
hytba biassed Trinity. Thus every rear brings the. 
*t»j* gospel history to view ."—Root's Church Dio - 
fieaery. 

FMtnu, fotV-on (Ang.-Snx.), the general name 
,W* the exterior covering of birds. They consist of 
‘he gwtt, the shoft, and the vanes, The quiU is a hoi- 
“ semi-transparent horny cylinder, by which the 
hoc is attached ta the skin, it combines strength 
LUgktHew ia a very extraordinary meaner. The 
^of the quill contains a series af conical capsules 
1 together by a central pedicle, forming the mem- 
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brawous remains at the m-ighiai formathm-pnlp. The, 
thttfl is quadrilateral, with a smooth convex smtfsee/ 
it contains a white, dry, and very light pith. T 
to nrs are snbdivided into two parts,—the bkrbs and % 
barbulra. The side* of the shaft ere novered with i 
barbs, and each barb forms of itself a small sba 
which is covered in a similar manner with little bar 
on each edge. These barbules are so firmly bound td-, 
each other, that although, in reality separate, they t 
seem to adhere. Tbe feathers of birds are changed 
at periodical intervals. This is oalled "moulting,*' 
Feathers vary iu tbeir stxe, form, and function, and in 
most cases are accompanied by an accessory plume, 
which is usually in the term of a small downy toft. In 
high northern latitudes, the inhabitants wear the skins 
of some birds with the leathers on, as clothing. Iti 
Greenland, clothes made with the skins of eider-ducks 
aro worn with the feathers inside. The unotent Mexi¬ 
cans made pictures with the robmred plumes of hum¬ 
ming-birds, after tho manner of mosaic. Feathers 
niuku a considerable article of commerce. The 
feathers of the ostrich have been held m high estima¬ 
tion from the times of antiquity, and havo been used 
us ornaments for tho faus and'head-dresses of ladies, 
the liclmeis of warriors, and for gay procession*. 
Many parts of Eng! 'id and Scotland supply feathers 
f«>r I inis, and an ml >r sort is imported from Ireland 
The lliu - t feather* ;d for tins purpose are those of 
tho ouior-diii-k, wl eh is obtained in Greenland, Ice¬ 
land, anil Mot-way. Very line feathers, especially for 
quill*, are obtained from Hudson's Hay. Down, or 
tho lirsl covering of young lards, is nl'ii an article ot 
commerce. Tl.e down of the hwan is brought from 
Ifant/.ic, together with a largo quantity of superior 
leathers. In n duty, which had, up to that, time, 
been levied on leathers, was repealed. (See ItiBPH.) 

Fmjkcaev, feb'-rn-v-re ((Lnt. Fe'n-tnirvtt, from 
fthntn , I purilyl, is the name of the second month of 
our year, and contains ordinarily twenty-eight dnvs, 
except mi leap-year, when it lias twentv-rmie. Ml in- 
li reul.irv day In-ing iiddeil. It u *n (idled because in 
(has month funeral lustrations were performed at 
home. It w.-is ml reduced into the calendar by Num», 
wlio gave It the twelfth place ; lint the decemviri sub¬ 
sequently transferred ir to where it now stands. 

FuriALhs./e-sAe-ni'-fces, priests among the Romans, 
Etruscans, and other ancient nations of Italy, who 
neicd ns heralds of peace mid war. Their persons 
were sacred from injury when engaged on any mission 
to a hostile slate, as the persona of ambassadors, aud 
messengers tinder a flag of truce, aro inviolate iu tho 
present time. Their duties in entne few particulars 
resembled those of tho heralds of tho middle ages. If 
the people of any eity or nation bad committed an act 
ot aggression ligatnst. tho Romans, one of tho lecfales 
was rent to state tho wrong that had been perpetrated 
ami to u-k fovreparution. After a few days had elapsed, 
the heraid made a second visit to receive the answer 
w Inch might lie prepared to tbe demand made by tho 
Bounin authorities. If it was unfavourable, tho herald 
again returned to ItnmeBnd stated the results of hie 
mission, and if war was determined on by the consult 
aud the senate, lie proceeded a third time ns far as the 
bomidnricn of the offending state, and burled a bloody 
spear within them, which was considered to be equi¬ 
valent to a proclamation of war, and an intimation 
that open hoslililies line! commenced. It was also the 
duty of these sacred heralds to complete treaties of 
peace with nations with which the Romans had been 
engnged in war, and treaties of alliance with those 
who were on terms of friendship with the powerful 
Roman people. The Roman fecudes were twenty hi 
number, and formed a kind of college of heralds, insti¬ 
tuted by Numn 1’oinpiliun, the second king of Rome, 
about 710 n.r. 

Fhibral Government, fed'-«-rhl (frets Lat 
a league), is a government formed by the union or 
several sovereign states, each state giving up a portion 
of its power to the central authority, amryet retaining 
its powers of self-government. It differs from a con¬ 
federacy in this, to it. each of foe state* that compose 
the latter ft' properly independent or suprem e, fo e 
central authority having no power to enforce any of 
its measures open foe mdiridual state, that being in 
the hands ef their own governments. The Germanic 
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confederation ketones ,to tills qIwm, At diet being_ _ __— ... . ., 

merely an oetwmbly.of Ambassadors from men) eon- Fsat-lso, fwl'-iag (SMv/«to«, to feel), ispcin 
federated nut independent government*, and the re* employed to denotetbe peroepttfes whist* wwh* 
solution* of the diet being merely article* of agree- external objects by the sense of touch; be tit h*> 
ment which each of the confederated government* come to bo applied to ottr inward sensations. 99 
spontaneously adopts, but which owe their legal man mar hare a feeling ofpkaaaro from heettor 
effect in each state to laws and commands faahioued contemplating a beautiful landscape. In thie wa 


ment which each of the confederated governments come to bo applied to ottr inward aeniatiorU)- Iwns'A 
spontaneously adopts, but which owe their legal msu may have a feeling ofpfea»nrofromh*afc,or : frvta 
effect in eaob state to laws and commands fashioned contemplating a beautiful landscape. In tbiewuyww 
upon them by its own immediate chief The common have intellectual feeling*, moral feelings, saatUSMtaf- 
fom of a federal government is where the central an- inga, feelings of taste, do. Sir W, Hamfltes 
tbority is vested in the hands of representatives ap- ings into two great, classes,—the mental amHfee egg*, 
pointed by the sovereign power of each state. Their poreal, or, in other words, into sentiments and 
powers are determined by the coutraut, and vary in nations. Though, strictly speaking, all consciousness. 
different rates. In some, m in the Swiss cantons, it and all feeling be only mental, vet there are oertato 
is little more than a confederation; in others, as in feelings that are clearly marked out to be In tafOgfe' 
the United Htate* of America, it approaches to a mate relation to the body, and these he terms s eas ui B 
union. "The federal oungress of the American feelings or sensations, while the internal of ninm' 


union,” says Mr. Mill, “is a suhstautive part of the feelings he terms sentiments. The sensatnWI Whf- 
government of every individual state. Within the divided into two classes,—those which accompany'OU% : 
limits of its attributions it makes laws which arc perceptions through the five determinate sensei off 
obeyed by everv rttuscu individually, executes them touch, taste, smell, hearing, and sight t and, thoM 

_L _’ m___ t\ _.t_„_ .. __: , j__ _... 


found, or winch is eveu likely to produce, an effective to health, niusoular feeling, He. The sentinunta ®l*e 
federal government.'’— (Ilcpreien/utire Oormmrnl.) also he divided iuto two classes,—contemplative a^& 
Federations of a kind existed in eneieut times, jib that prnetical; the former being the ooncomitanta of AM f- 
of the Ionian states of Greece, the A chit'iin league, coginlito powers, or powers of knowledge; toolajKfllP 
the iKtobau league, Ac. of our powers of conation, nr of will and desire,, (nk 

Fnnr.ai.MKTs, Jrd'-r-riil-M*, was the name of u a very elaborate aualyais of the different feelings, tea' 
political party in the United States formed in Kstf, Sir W illinm Uuuiiituti's ilrtuphyneat Lectures, vpl. U,} 
and who claimed to he tho peculiar friends of the The feelings “ are not primitive and. independents, 
constitution and the federal government. 'J'heir most states, hut'merely states which accompany the exsr- 
diatiuguiaiiod leaders were Washington, Adnins, Ha- tion or our faculties or the excitation of onv com* 
milton, and lay, and the loading federalist states cities,” and “take their differences from the limb, 
were Massachusetts and Connecticut, supported go- cnees of the powers which they attend." 
ilocally, though not uniformly, by the rest of New Ulus urn certain sums of money paid to ofloill 
England; while Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, ltarr, persons ns ]icrqtusitos, or as recompense for tbeig- 
nnd Gallatin, led the opposition. 'J'heir opponents, labour and trouble, and arc fixed by ancient usage nr 
the republicans, they called anti-fedpralists, and by acts of parliament. The feet paid to officers cost* 
charged them to a certain extent with hostility to, or necled with the administration nf Justice have been in 
distrust of, the United Stales constitution and the most eases lived and regulated by recent aota of pairs 
general government. In the contests ot the French liument. Officers demanding improper fees are guilty 
revolution tho federalists leaned to the aide of Fug- of extortion (which net). The fees oLbarriiters sad 
land, the republicans In that of France. Tlie oppo- physicians are regarded ns honoraria, sud cannot ha 
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of extortion (which nett). TUo tee* oLtmrriitoM ftAd 
physicians are regarded ns honoraria, and cannot Ilia 


si tion of the federalists to the war of HIS, and above recovered by legal proceedings. 

nil the calling of tho Hartford convention, effected I F Mtmoi 'l )i»n A«r s, ftuned ( Sr.feindra, to feign), MW 
their destruction as a national parte, and in fsjnj diseases which certain persons pretend to lit amlotod 
they were completely disbanded. In the present un- j with, in order to avoid sonic dutv, or in the hope of 
happy struggle that is going on in that country, the 1 gain. The soldier, to esoupo the rnTformanco of aUty| 
Federal* are the northern party, who arc in favour of the mendicant, to impose on pvlihc or private buna».' 
maintaiuing tho union; tho Confederates the southern | licence; Ilia criminal, to avoid the infliction of puxdlb* 
states, who wsnt to form themselves iuto an uide-! ment, most frequently liavo recourse to these pre*' 
pendent confederation. toners. They arc sometimes, however, bed r ecou rs e 

Fax, Jfee (Sax./r* or f'th, hat.feudnn or ft ndum), I to when no adsquate motive can be assigned, end ace 
in Law, is the same with feud or tief, and in its original 1 difficult of delccti.m in proportion to the skill with 
sense is used in opposition to allodium, the latter dc- ! which they are simulated; and IWkre hoe observed 
noting lend held by e person in his owu right, without ’ that dermg the conscrfptiou in France the lahjfetr- 
owing any reut or servico to any superior; whereas > had been “ brought to sueh perfection ae to render It 
fee or feodum is applied to that which is held nf some 1 us difficult to detect a feigned disease H to cure a net, 
superior, on condition of rendering imn service. As! one.” The disc a* eg most commonly feigned araefS- . 
no subjects can he possessed nf allodial property inllepsy, catalepsy, convulsions, blindness, donUMM* 
England, all lands being held either medUicly or im- palsy, insaniiy, indigestion, neuralgia, thlllf liwff . 
mediately of the grown, a fee in general is the highest I palpitation of the heart, ulcers, Ac. Vomiting, ndt*. 
and most extensive interest that a man can have in a I ting of blood, diarrhoea, and ophthalmia, are amp. 
fend. Estates of inheritance are oithor estates in fee often simulated. It frequently demands very egtto. 
simple or fee tail. An estate in fee simple is the most sidcrahic ingenuity on the part nf tho pht*i«iattto 
extensive estate of inhcril ance that a man can possess del >ct the knavery of such persons. The pbysfciua. aftlfr 
in land, and is descendible to his heirs. Estates in fee ascertaining that the apparent disease is MMMI 4f, 
simple are commonly divided into three kinds:—1. being simulated, aud bow far it is so,should MMSMMttr 
Fee simple absolute; that is, free from any qualification to learn what motives tbs patient aw have for pl«y*"g 
or condition.—2. Fee simple qualified, or base, one such a part. His intelligence should bo ganged, afu .’, 
which hat a qualification annexed to if, and which the accordance of the disease with his ape, sex, eon*'"' 
determines whenever the qualification subjoined to it ditioo, Ac., carefully examined. He should star so* 
is at an and ; as in the case of a grant to A and his certain from the relatives or (Meads af tbeqiupeetadis 
heirs, tenants of the manor of Hale, the grant ceases person what are his physical sad moral habits. "Bap. 
whenever tho hairs nf A cease to be tenants of the the chief dependence, ” says Id, Boston, "VKOt'Jbip'V 
manor of Hale.—i). Fee simple conditional is a fee re- placed upon well-directed qaettioDe, for tbt inpMW. 
strained in its form to some particular heirs, to the It rarely so familiar with the symptoms of bis aestMOMl 
exclusion of others. (For an account of estates in fee malady as Dot to betray himself when asked UfcedpUfe 
tail, n< E*r ati.)—R ef. Stephen's Commeniariet. not feel certain symptoms foreign to. his case, am i 
In, in the law of Scotland, .denotes a full right oontradict himself when aneeboned at different Menm 
of..jjoprietorship in any property, and is dtatin- regarding the course of kb disease. SHa etMMnitav 
gvW|ff from life-rent, which is merely the right to meat is likely to bednaeh Inc re a s ed wt>aa kAwgjwfe 
epjwrit during life. Frequently toe two terns occur chised, re sp ec t ing the causes of his diSordev aai Uta 
togtaher, and sn estate i» said-to be granted to a pa- remediea be has snqdeyed. However, he unst Jto 
tent in life-reat and his children in fee. 
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oertain; bnt it hmm Kkely thrift rtay playn impor* 
tent part in guarding the brain from the sereresh octet 
which must w odMikwtd by the movement* af the 
animal* when they leap upon their prey. Ba Verting to 
the extorinr form, and pasaing from the Heed to the 
neck, we find that the first two vertebrae partake of 
a similar enlargement to that which has already bent 
observed on the bock of the skull. The vertebra 
wbioh is nearest to the head, and is called the ' atlas/ 
is broad and strong, and spreads laterally; while the 
second, or 'axis,* is long, and is developed upwards 
i do a very powerful crest. The ribs are brautiftitty 
formed, aud placed rather widely apart, giving plenty 
tod Is to include among the retina only of Aom for the heart and lungs to perform their duties 
cats' lions’, tigers, leopards, and lynxes. In tln-so effectually. The vertebrm that fill the space between 
sttfrttsls the head la abort and almost rounded in its the ribs and the hip-bones are very Urge, and so exqui* 
form. The principal instruments of the destructive sitcly jointed together thnt they unite a graceful fieri* 
energy of these animals are the teeth and claws, bdity of movement with greatnmscnltvr power."-— (.Hen. 
Tfefiit dental formula is as follows J.G. Wootls.) With regard to the digestive organeof 

_ _ the t’eli'hc, the salivary glands are sinnll, as might bn 

Iheisors -2 : canines 1 —P r ,*" ——- ; molars-—- expected where it can liardly be said that mastication 
8 ’ 1-1 molurii a —g I -1 )a exercised. Tn the case of the lion, the Btomaeh is 

The canines see long, sharp, compressed, and cutting; divided, by a slight contruction in its middle, into two 
the prietnolars are furnished with two roots, com- portions. As in most of tho family, its muscular coats 
pressed, pointed,and serratedthe flesh-teeth, or true are very strong, ltlument h observes, that in most 
molar*, are very large, sharp-edged, and terminated by carnivorous quadrupeds, .rtioularly those of a rapn- 
tWO or three points; and behind the flosb-tooth in the nous nature, the stomach ni-ars a considerable resem* 
^ppn Jaw there ia a small tubercular tooth, which is Idnncc, on the whole, to tnat of the human enbject. 
Wanting in the lower. In addition to this formidable “ In the carnivora, tho stomach, which is of a eylindri- 
, Mmurstua of cutting-teeth, the tongue in these animals eal form, has no cuUdosac; the oesophagus opene at 
a OOVered with entail recurved prickles, by which its anterior extremity, and the intestine commences 
,-thay can detach from the bones of their lircy every from the posterior; so that everyihing favours a quick 
£ partiolq of flesh. The palate is loft, and that pint of pavstigo of the food, which receives no mastication, 
it, tlW'tongue which corresponds with it is smooth; and is retained a very short time in the etoniaeh. The 
f;, Sfi advances forward, it is covered with large intestine has no valves, is small in diameter, but tnua* 
Soft papilliD' directed backwards ; then them are eulnr, anil Hie whole canal, when compared with tlm 
{bur large feesulato papilla*, anterior to which the Imdy, is extremely short, being as 3 or 6 to 1. It is 
stfnple 'Coniosl papillic continue increasing in si/e to worth noticing, that in tho domestic eat they are as 5 
Dear the tip of the tongue. These pupil lie are armed to 1 ; hut in the wild cut they are only as 3 lo 1,*’— 
with the strong cuticnlur spineB before mentioned I (Kio/'isA Ci/rlnp&Jia ) The Felulre arc distributed in 
Tha five toes of the anterior and four toes of the all parts of the world, with the exception of Australia, 
pMterior extremities of the cats aro armed with very hut principally in the warmer regions, where alone the 
Strong, hooked: sttb-nomprossed, sharp claws, which larger species nre met with. 

are preserved from being blunted by a peculiar ar- FsM.tns, fal'-lah* (Arab., poor), is tho name of a 
Tangeruent of tho phalanges. For this purpose tho people in modern Egypt who live in villages and enlti- 
elaw -joint of each too ls drawn back hv ligaments I vuto the soil. They aro tbs most ancient race in that 
attached to the penultimate joint, until it assumes a country, and aro generally believed to bo descendants 
perpendicular position, when the claw which it sup- of the'old Egyptians, their physiognomy resem Ming 
pons is completely retracted within a sort of sheath, that which is found on tho ancient sculptures. They 
and is entirely concealed by the fur. When, however, aro n pat ient and laborious population, bnt are 
the atiimel aprings upon its prey, the tendous of the heavily taxed, and subjected to great hardships. They 


ittrihoo of the phalanx overcoming the elasticity of FsT.M>wsnir,/«Z'4o-tiip (aux.7Wa>,foll»w),inaool> 
the retractile ligaments, push forward tho claws, and lego, is an endowment entitling the bolder to a share in 
they ereready to be buried in the flesh of a victim, The its revenues, and constituting him apart of the eorpo* 
lower turfaoeof thefootis furnisjied with thick ball-like ration. Fellowships are either original, having been 
pads of the epidermis, upon which tho animal walks; constituted by the foundertif the colic go, or endowed 
end these arethe cause of tbo peculiarly noiseless tread by subsequent benefactors. Formerly, most of the 
which is obaraoteriatio of all the member* of tins family, fellowships were restricted to the inhabitants of oertain 
It Will be seen, on reference to any members of tho dioceses, or districts, or persons; but most of these 
set tribe, that the mode of walking adopted by these restrictions have been removed by the commissioners, 
oreatures is different from that of man, monkeys, or under tbo University Act of 1854. Soma fellowships 
hats. The weight of the body rests only on the' toes, mar be held by laymen, bnt, in gendfal, they can only 
and not on the entire foot. The manner of walking is be held by persons in holy orders, or who are ordained 
SefKMid “ digitigrade,” from the Latin words diyitut, a within a specified time. They differ greedy in value, 
finger, and aradue, a step. Cats hunt in tho gloom, and many of them being under £100 per annum, whfie 
wavj j j intly, while escaping observation, require every some of them reach £700 or £800. Being paid oOt of 
tay of light that can be made available. The pupil is the oollpge revenues, which are for the most pert 
•Jongvertical fissure; but this only obtains among the received in corn-rents, they vary from year to year 
. Httaller genera; for in all the Feltna that surpass the with the prioe of that commodity. The-senior fcfioW- 
coelotin site, tho pupil again assumes a round form, ships are the most lucrative, but all confer upon thrir 



very vacs oi me oeaa. tws bone-nrtge is mtended tor Fellowships are, in general, tenable for tile, unless tlie 
the attachment of the powerful mtieoles which raise the bolder marries, or iuharita estates which afford a larger 
head aad'wnsole the animal to perform its prodigious revenue, or accepts one of the livings belonging to (be 
fWtth of ftreugth. Pausing awhile, and directing our college. 

^teariott to the anterior of the skull, a carious internal Fxto SB 8 b, fe‘~lo~de-te (Lat., a felon of Urntfil, 
Iff which rises to some little height is one that deliberately puts an end to hi* own*xi«- 

'".tlketwo great dirisions of the brain from encr, or who commits any uulawftd malicious eat, the 
*■ H*?* *?"!> t * >is rid** arises entirely consequence. of whieh it his own drrib. He (unst, 

however, be of the age of discretion, and off wfind 

mind, otherwise it is no crime. The law otjfiagtand 
mw (Tthe bony rMqe is not ^to [ri^tV^nmy^ (W^f^an^ritrittnMmWda ta 
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guilty «f a double offenee.—ons spi ritnal, in evading lbs 
prerogative of'the Almighty j tbs other temporal, 
against the king, whs bn* Ml interest in tbs preserva¬ 
tion of sU bis subjects, Tbs lew has, iWsfore, 
ranked thi^proMig tbs highest crimes, making it a 
peculiar specie* of felony, a felony against oneself. 
If one persuade* another to kill himself, uul be does 
so, tbs adviser is guilty of murder ; and if two agree 
to commit suicide together, and one only is killed, the 
survivor will be guilty of murder, according to law. 
Formerly, the body of the felon was igwmiiniouslr 
buried iu the highway, with a stake driven through 
the hody; but now, by i Geo. IV. o. 52, it is privately 
interred at ingot in a churchyard, and without tbe 
rites of Christian burial. Ail tbe chattels, real and 
personal, of a ,/Wo d« me arc forfeited to the crown, 
though they are usually restored upon payment of 
moderate fees. The enactments ngaiust this crime, 
which punish only the innocent relumes, have led 
juries in general to And that the act was committed in 
a tit of temporary insanity. 

Fnto.vr./W'-oa-e (Ang.-Niir.), in Law. in its general 
acceptation, compri.se* to cry species of unmu which 
occnatoued, at common law, the forfeiture of lands or 
goods. This most Ircqueutly happens in those crimes 
tor which a capital punishment either is, or whs, liable 
to be iuflicled. Hence all otfcnces now capital are in 
some degree or other felony, as well as many other 
offeuccswhiih are not puuitJu-d with death ; as tuiuide, 
homicide, laiceny, &c.,ii!l of nhich are, strictly speak¬ 
ing felonies, ns they subject the committers of them to 
forfeitures.^ Various demotions of the word liaie been 
suggested but the most probable is that given by Sir 
Henry Speluuui, from the Tcutouic or German fee, 
lief or feud, and lion, price or value; iclouy being 
thus the prelinm feudt, the consideration fur which a 
man gives up bis fief. [Srg Fouri itvkk ) 

FjU.SPiB./ef'.s/iiir, in Min., an important mineral, 
and common constituent of rocks. It is file represen- 
tatire of a family, and comasts essontmily of a double 
silicate of alunnnu and some alkali, or alkaline earth. 
It forms a principal constituent of griimle. lb-tiish 
tclapur is tho orlliose of the mineiulogist, and 
gives riso to kaolin, or'china-clay, liy disiiitegrafwin. 
Soda felspar is ull.ife, litliia felspar petuhte, and Inn 


frdntftiohta 


ment through crenoe* tn tb* 
tolerably.duralilt), bat, onsetotw 
printed ou tbe surface of Ujt ft 
apt to fads and become ohjitertf 

The roofing felt is rendered .1 . , 

soaked with a preparation of ta^ or ll 
sold at a penny per square foot, and forto# 
substitute for thatch, slates, or tiles 
out-buildings, being impenetrable to rain. .X&l 
however, burn freely, if it happened to 
wheu in ft dry state. Folt of a siruoht ki~. , 
used for lining wooden buildings and tfc* 
rooms that are alfected by damn. , The Aj 
j ire pare a thin kind of felted elofh for lining C 
dri Hoes, and felt cloth m used in this eountf“' J 
coiieliea, uud for pianofortes, and a TjiTie 
purposea. Tiie process is said to have be 
by the Saracens for muking coverings 1 , 

<cuts*, and introduced into Europe at tbetjtauit 
rrm-ndcs. 

Fi'i.v.c i, fr-luV-k w (Ital.), tho largest and I 
description of bout used on tbs Mediterranean, 1 
a low lull, gruueful and buoyant hull, with fi. 
stem and rakmg ntern, lilted with three mast*,) 
sails, n jib set on a small bowsprit, and long poll 
oars to usmst their progress in those lengthened < 
so frequent ou the above sen. 

Ft Mai. a Frowns, ft'-mail Jioie'-tr (last. Yei. 

Fr /finil/r, female; Jleur, flower), a term used (if J ^ 
to (iihiiugmah those lloners which are furnished wi|jj 
11 st 1 Is , or female orgues, but whioh bgvo no steinCM, 
or male 01 gnus of production. 

Fasti: covi'BTB./ani lo'-eerl (Kr.), In Law, demotes 
that relntionship in which, iu consequence oiinorriage, 
a wife stuuds to her husband, being uuder bis protfti- 
tion and influence, and her legal existence baug'SO*- 
pended, or at leant incorporated and contolidqtsd in 
that of her bin Viand. Her eonditiou during nMunrisge 
is tine* called her coverture. A married woman can¬ 
not me in the eiiil courts without her liusbisudtscoo- 
ciirreiiee, and in his name as well as her own | neither 
can alio be rued without her husband being toads a * 
ib lei.ibint. The property of a wif« is, by marriage, ■ 
fr.nislcrred to her husband; sod all deeds and acts 
done by her during her coverture are void. , The 



felspar luhradontc. Tho term is denied from the j landed properly of a married woman is, Jstjsf top 
German, and means /c-M-n/ur. marriage, under the administration of her kRMs 

Fklt./sW (Siiv. fell), tho name given to tho 111 a- j and her personal property is absolutely vestedqW 
terisl formed by uniting nod compressing llbr-s of j When a wife is descried by her husband, (tftqj. 
wool, fur, and other substances tit for tbe purpose, eon obtain an order to proteot any property thpMgj 
into a compuit body, by what is termed tbe leln.'.g j may ue pure by her own industry, 'The WliSM; 
process. This consists in mixing the fibres of ll.e I bound to pay his wife's debts contracted prayf 
materials employed until they become interlaced or j marriage, mid nlsu to provide her with neee_ 7 
matted together in the form of a soft, loose cloth or I during marriage: but he is not nhargeable toy 
sheet, which is tloun by the instrumentality of carding j thing besides uctdkinries. In some felonies,and 
and doffing engines. When this stage in the process I inferior crimes, committed by her through uoHa 
has been reached, the cloth is wound on a roller, uud I of tier husband, the law exeusss her, except in 
carried to the felling-machine, in which tho fibres are [case of treason or murder. . - 

combined and interlaced still more closely by the l'um.ntu nr l, PsimOKBK'BTa, or VajMta aif fl M M, 
notion of heat sod pressure, until the loose substance 'foim-tjtr-iU-ln. (from tbe old German yfess, punish- 
is converted into a close, thick muieri.il, possessed of j meut, si.d gerickt, court of justice), wss the name vt 
great strength and durability. Felt of a flue kind is j certain secret tribunals which existed is 


used for niukiag.vhats (see liar Misn 1 ai ui.j; uud 
• coarser description is used for table-cloths and 
carpets. A suit rough felt is also manufactured for 
making roofing for sheds, and coverings for hayricks 
and cornslncks, ns well us for supplying a lining to tlu> 
copper sheathing applied to tbe bottom of vessels; and 
another sort for covering steam-boilers, for which it is 
well adapted, on account of its properties as a non¬ 
conductor of heat. The last-named material is made 
of the waste woollen cloths used in puper-mills, ro¬ 


und possessed immense power and influence in thnlUu "! 
uud 15th centuries. 'I hose arc said by eomOto'IjiPto*;.' 
been originated by Charlemagne, Lot it it More Mp> ' 
liable tbut they were relics of the ancient Gcrttgftt/l 
courts of justice, which continued to exist IpWSp, 
phslia after they bad cessed in other pajrtfof i\ 
many. The Femgerichte first cant t*to-W»i»e#»Jtor 
the deposition and outlawry of tbscmpCTOt HSttfy ma 
Lion, when all lav su« justice seemed to tw aetnm. 
defiance, and anarchy everywhere prevailed. Insueh 
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daced to k pulp, and beaten together after being put circumstances the secret tribunals tout Upon them* 
on the boiler in a wet state. It is then allowed to dry, selves the protection of the innocent and dtMVnnjietit, " 


when it becomes atifT, solid, and utterly impervious to 
heat. All tho other different kinds of felt are mode 
by amalgamating the materials by the agency of best, 
moisture, and pressure. Table-cloths of this material 
gre either embossed, having a raised pattern in one 
colour on a ground of another hue, or printed in a 
variety of tints and design*. The osrpets nude of tbe 
rqral Victoria felt are also printed in eolours. In 
addition to being inenensive> they have,the merit of 
warn and »;•: •wortabic, t|* eloceneaa of (heir 
prersfiting dranritto Iron) entering an apart- 
779 
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Germany, thoegh their prinriiwl w 
to be Westplisila, the r*4 lau4, pt'i 


und inspired with salutary terror fbOM whoiBnotUttg ' 
else would keep in cheek, These tribwnsJs sootf e*. 
quired great power, and spread themselves, > 

whole of Germany — . ..* 

ootilinaed 
called. 


on seoouht at iu elayejr epw 

secrecy with which -they etorisd on their .. 

and the powertfaey swMfcetodiseaw ‘ 
tonnes, rendered Uumlbe temcrof 
prineeawd noUsn nffiMy eoitolu * 
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amounted to 100,000. Though originally established 
(or the support of right end jastioe,there eau be little 
doubt the* they afterwards were frequently made use of 
to carry oat party feeling*. Any one who had a com¬ 
plaint against hi* neighbour, which could not be sus¬ 
tained before the ordinary judges, betook himself to 
tho Fcmgerichte. From the secrecy in which they were 
involved, little ia known regarding their internal organ¬ 
ization. The member* were called tho If'isvende, or the 
knowing one*; and, before being admitted, they mu»t 
be of blameless life, of the Christian religion, and take a 
terrible oath ** to support the holy Fein, and to coneeul 
it from wile and child, from father und mother, from 
Sitter and brother, from fire end wind, from all Hint 
the cun shines upon or the ruin wets, from all that is 
between heaven Hnd earth." From among tho Wis- 
aendes the Frexeokdjfen (free justices) were elected, who 
were the assessor* of the court and executors of its 
Sentences. The president of the court was called the 
JWfjpvjf(free count). The general superintendence 
of the whole of the tribunals was in the hands of tho 
lord of the land, who, in Westphalia, was the arch- 
bitbop of Cologne. The chief superintendence, how¬ 
ever, WM in tho hands of the emperor, who wan usually, 
on bis coronation at Aix-la-Chapcllc, admitted a mem¬ 
ber of the society. The court of a Freigraf was called a 
FeMding, and the place where it was held n Vreuluhl. 
The members had certain signs and watchwords, by 
Which they were able to recognize each other, and 
which were concealed (rom the uninitiated. Their 
courts were either open or secret; the former were 
bold liy day ini the open air, the latter by night in a 
forest, or in concealed and subterranean pliers. The 
pNMMS of trial, and the ciremnstnnocH of judgment, 
WCtodifferent in the two cases ; the former decided in 
All civil causes, the latter took cognizance of such as 
1 been unable to defend themselves stilllciciitly be- 
I the open courts, as well os such as were accused 
ksrssy, sorcery, rape, theft, robbery, or murder. 
__J accusation was made bv one of (lie FreiwImflVu, 
ttkt, without further proof, declared upon oath that 
tbs aooused had been guilty of tho crime. Tim aeon -od 
Wks then thrlue summoned to appear before I he serret 
tribunal, and the citation was secretly a Hi uni to the 
dhcCr of bis dwelling, or some neighbouring place, the 
flame of the accuser being concealed. The citation 
mentioned that the aooused was to meet tlm Wis'icndo 
at a certain hour and place, and to be conducted by 
them before the tribunal. If ere by an outb (he accused 
might clear himself; but the accuser might also oppose 
It with bis oath aud the oaths of witnesses. II the 
aroused could now bring forward six witnesses in his 
faro or, the eeenser might strengthen his oath with 
fourteen witnesses; and sentence of acquittal did not 
necessarily follow until the accused hail supported his 
case with the oaths of twenty-one witnesses. The judges 
were all armed, and dressed in black gowns, with a 
cowl that covered their fuoes like a musk. The con- 
dturned, as well as those who did not obey tho sum¬ 
mons, were then given over to the Freisehoffeii. The 
Bret Freisobdfle who met him was bound (o hung him 
On a tree; and, if he made any resistance, it was lawlul 
to put him to death in any other way; mid a knife was 
left by the corpse, to indicate that it was n punishment 
inftloted by one of the Frcischoffen. The punishment, 
however, was rarely inflicted on those who readily 
appeared, the judges being satislied with cautioning 
to* defender to reareas the wrong he had hern guilty 
of. At length a great outcry was raised against these 
courts, aud in 1-161 various princes and cities of 
Germany, as well as tho Swiss Confederates, united iu 
• teSftte to enable all persons to obtain justice by 
their meant, aud to prevent them from seeking it from 
tilO saoret tribunals. Their influence, however, was 
not entirely destroyed until the public peace was esta- 
boshed in Germany, and an amended form of trial and 
psanl judicature introduced. Goethe, in his •• Goetz 
ton Berliehingen," has given an account of the work- 
ton of these secret tribunals -, but the beat historical 
W&nmt of the® IS by Paul Wigaud, *• Das Feliroge- 
Tkht WsstWene, Hamm., 1825. 

Fittmw*, /Vw'-s-wSh {Let. /esrisc, a woman), Is 
ppposite of toasenhiM, and meant pertaining to a 
or women. Words an said to be feminise in 
• when they denote females, or have the ter- 
fW 


rainatione proper to express females in any given 
language. <' • 

Fzmobai,, Atafa-riB (Let. fvmwr, the Oklfl, in 
Anat., la applied to part* of or connected mtb the 
thigh; as, the femoral bone, orM/MwetEm GwibnwMl 
artery, Ac. (5!mTbxsb.) • 

Fsw,/ea (Bax, fen orfenn), is used to signify low 
land which is wholly or partially covered with water to 
some depth. The subsoil is always saturated, s/nd 
the land itself is apt to be overflowed with toe dis¬ 
charges of rivers and lakes. The soil of these lands is 
generally of a deep black colour, and is unusually riob 
and light to the depth of some three or four fbet. As 
the water olten Altars down to the subsoil, fen lands 
produce crops of grass and com in far greater abun¬ 
dance thau lands better situated. Until of late, wind¬ 
mills were used to drain the English fens, as is the case 
in Holland; but now steam is nearly the sole agent 
employed for this purpose. The fens in Lincolnshire, 
Kent, and Cambridgesmre, are tho principal instances 
of this species of laud m England. . 

Fuses, fen* (from Nor. defender, to prohibit, de¬ 
fend), a term used in Gardening and Husbandry to 
signify a hedge, wall, ditch, bank, or other inclosure, 
made around gardens, fields, woods, and other agrarian 
property, for the purport' f protection or separation. 
Fences are usually mie n puling or split planks, 
although there are othur -ml various methods in which 
j they are constructed, jo the wild und mountainous 
I regions of lrelmid and Scotland, where wood is very 
! scarce, it is u»uul to make fences of rough stone Walls, 
put together without any mortal 1 , in order to separate 
the property of different individuals. In parts of Gal¬ 
way, m Ireland, some of these fences, or stone walls, are 
I null in a very efficient und workmanlike manner, and 
arc very durable, ns the stone in many instances is of a 
soft nature, winch is liable to split with a flat inrfsoe ; 
in such eases there are many dry walls which present 
t ho usual appearance of these constructed with mortar. 
A high bank ol nurth, faced with turf cods, is often sub¬ 
stituted for a stone wall when stones cannot be had, 
and a hedge is then planted on the top ot this embank¬ 
ment ; thus completing a formidable leap to lovers of 
tin* chase in hunting counties. Of all fences, tho best 
w liieh can be constructed is, undoubtedly, a live hedge, 
when it is properly planted and carefully ent and 
trimmed when arrned at full growth ; for further Infor¬ 
mation on which subject, tee separate article Hltoz. 
A tunic fence is one which it planted in a broad, deep 
ditch, and is not above Iho level of the ground; so Unit 
it is concealed from the view. A light fence of split 
rails or iron, which is erected to keep off cattle from a 
lawn, and which does not conceal the view, is termed a 
“ ha ha.” When fences are constructed of branches of 
thorns and bushes, without stakes, they are called foot 
hedge*; when the branches are interwoven, and tod# 
are wattled iu at the top, they ere termed etdlce-cuid- 
aider hcth/ei. 

FewimJki, fen'-ting (from tho same root as dtftncn 
and fence), the art of using skilfully, in attack or self- 
defence, a sword, rapier, or bayonet; but usually taken 
to mean address in tho use of the second of these wea¬ 
pons. In actual personal combat the rapier is, or more 
correctly was, used, for its employment has gone OUt 
with the practice of duelling. In the school of tone* the 
foil is wielded. The foil i9 a circular or quadrangular 
rod or blade of pliable highly-tempered steel, blunted 
ami covered with leather at the point, so os to'prevent 
accidents in its practice. In length it vartas between 
thirty-one und thirty-eight inches, and, fog, the pur¬ 
poses of the art, it is divided into two pert#,“'dim 
forte, w Uidh occupies the half of the blade ending with 
the hilt, and the faihle, which occupies the othe r half 
terminating with the bottom During the pastime, the 
fencers wear a strong wire mask upon their fanes an a 
defence against accidental thrusts, flto. Fencing fris 
cultivated by the ancient*; the KoraSn gladiators 
instructed the soldiery of that epoch; but as their 
weapons differed so materially from those sfthtMJ - 
sent day, and an they defended themselves by ektelde 
and armour, their methods were infinitely leas com¬ 
plicated and efficient than those of the present oar. 
During tho period comprised within tho midale #*», 
fencing became greatly neglected, endthie wa* owing 
most Ukely to the foot that there we* a great improve- 
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ment inwe armour iron by knights In bottle; boat 
which ciroumstauce bstdexans and other ponderous 
weapon or oftence -were substituted for toe sword. 

When roetsl easing become somewhat, if not altogether 
disused, femftng came onoe more into vogue; and, as-oll 
gentlemen wore swords, end qnerrels wore metiers 
cosily got up, it was absolutely necessary that all should 
bore seme knowledge of the “ionce. The peculiar 
state of society in Italy made this even more needed _ 

titan in any other country, end it followed that the j feud}", in Law, is "applied to the most 
Italians became (he best fencers in Europe. Spam,solemn method of conveyance. It is tieSnetl to tt 
next found tho art necessary, and soon France, in {** the oonveyanoo of any corporeal hereditamentsfogqtf 
which latter country it created such n favourable itu-j one person to another by delivery of the ppsiss>iqn tf 
preuion that a school was established for its proseou-: the hereditaments conveyed, and evjdeuosd -Mr 09 
turn, and new improvements were found out every day • instrument m writing;*’ for since the Kliis « 
in the science. The early Italian and Spanish schools . Fraud#. 21) Car. II. c. 3, no valid fuofflsMvt fltlffi hr 
taught the management of the sword, aided, generally,' made without a written instrnment. Tho ueSMBoMt 
by the dagger or the mantlet; tho shilling of the js<> gives or nnfeofle is called the .ftoffor, andikepefoOtt 
position of the fenocr wh« also necessary to avoid, so cnfooflWl is leriuod the fmjfee. This modeoif -flom 
attack. But sinco the liabit of wearing the dagger ; veyance included a very material ceremony* XWHIB 
• and mantlet has been abandoned, and the vchitntv j livery of seism, without wliiub tho feotVee hadbntoa 
of attack and defence bneomc so great, iuatrue. eetiite at. will. This wns the actual delivery of-g pi)®* 
tion iu fencing lias been strictly limited to the xnt, lion of tho land or real hereditaments conveyed, fg.e 
and shifting posiliou would lie iutid to one engug.-d. j tmg or a turf, to testily to tbs reality of the SOtf.Ot, 
Tho Itulinu loti is some thirty-eight or forty inches ' I he parties being within, view of the lend, the feoBbte. 
long, while the French is shorter, being only thim -1 referring toil, gave it to tbe feoffee. ThisluttetmodeM 
four iuebes, generally, in length. In fencing there j delivery was nie.U'cotual unless the feoffee entered (£$0 
are three openings or entrances, — the liable, cum- possession during the life of the foolTor. This mod*-Of 
prising tbe whole breast irom shoulder to shoulder -, | eonveynneo may be traoed up to tho earliest utigsiiy, 
tho out mute, which ran be attacked by all the thrusts • and lias been common among must rude mini, 
made above the wrist on the outside «!' tho an ord ; and, Livery of seisin was nneieutiv performed before the 
finally. Me low ports, which embraces the armpits to freeholders of the neighbourhood, who might after* 
the hips. In a work of this description it would he wards bear witness, in tbe event of any dispute, 
impossible to give all tho dill'crcut utlucks and defences; Alleruarda, however, the livery was made in ply 
the following, nowever, nro the principalFirst, the sencc of any wit nesses, who attested such delivery^ 
carts is a guard which is shown bv turning the wrist w ith the body or on the book of tho deed. i'nuflment* are 
the nails upwards, and the hand in aline with th« lower now little used, and actual or symbolical livery of 
part of your breast, the arm somewhat bent, tlie elimw seism is rendered unnecessary by 8 & 0 Tint. e.J.Qfl, 
inclining » littlo to Ibe outside, nud the point of \ our j by which corporeal hereditament* are made to be in 
foil directed towards the upper part of vmir silver-: grant as well as in livery, and which declare* that a 
sary’a breast at au angle of about LT\ The thrift, i ieollinciit shall not have a tortuous or wrongful effect, 
tnn$e, or longt, is bu attack. When at the guard iu i t'KiMi./c'.re (Lul./erno, wild), a term employed bv 
-carte (as just shown), straighten the arm, raining your I Liiinipus to distinguish tho ardor of mammalia ahielt 
wriet above yonr bead, keeping the point of your toil; subsist more or Jess exclusively upon the lleolt of other 
still pointing to your adversary's breast, and then ] animals. They have three rows of teeth,—'iuoisOtS, 
thrust out first the wrist and then the whole body h> I canines, and molars; uiiguiculato extremities, without 
a “lunge "of tho right foot some two feet from’ the J an opposable thumb on tho fore foot, hut With the 
guard; your left foot remaining linn all the tiiun. The i power of rotation in tho fore-arm. Tbe order Of 
;i tirade is formed bv moving >our snoiil at or from ' corresponds with tbe msretivnra, *uid the plantigrade, 
your guard, when received, obliquely downward to (tic I digitigrade, and pumigrade carnivora of Cuvisniilsgft 
right about *ix inches, and opposing the inside ol your j uassiprs. {See Cabkivoua.) 

foil to your adversary's blade. The nrromle is shown | Fun* Natcum, J'ef-re nli-tn'-re (Lai., of Awlm 
by bolding yonr nails und wrist downwards, hand | nature), a term applied iu Law to wild animals, ogtwrig 
opposed outwards; and the biado should form an ! as rcciiiu liieir n-Jural disposition of freedom .,ft S 
angle of 43° with the ground, pointed low. Feintt ' tmguishcd from such as are tame or doiOMtiO. W4. 
consist in threatening an attack on one sule of! law holds that a man oan have uo absolute property 
vour foil and executing it on tha other. There are in animals form nature. There maybe, howwtb.a 
many varieties of these, atid the best defence is the quahfici. property iu these animals, either poriuSoet 
katf-eird* pantie, which is done by straightening your triam, propter impo/entiam, or propter prioUomam, Jfcr' 
arm with your wrist on a line with your shoulder, nud uultufmim, by u ninn a reclaiming aud making Jibii 
by a quick motion of your wrist, sweeping the point of tame by urt, industry, and education, or by so scanning 
voar (oil from right to left; thus covering your body them within ins o*ru immediate power that tbeye*ano| 
from head to knee, and obliging your adversary once escape aud row their natural liberty. Those are a man's 
more-to come to position. The calvary sword-exercise property only «> long as they remain in hiskeMt||.f- 
is but another instance of fencing applied on horse, amt if they should regain their natural liberty, hi#9V6v 
back, and the bayonet exercise, in point ot fact, may be )»-rly centra, iiulcas they have animim reveeteiui&tfi 
regarded in the same light. urr In.the habit of returning. Feopter 

FlfvWHO, fen'-tuk (ViUpet eaarentie ; Cantu Zerda arises from the inability of tbe -.minuris; as Wfiagsshlfo.' 
of 2imnt*r-«ann), belonging to the carnivora, and ummois burrow or nestle on toy land and hat* fohtag 
chiefly round in Nubia and Egypt. This animal, there, I have a qualified property in thsaeyoung ones 
which has given rise to much controversy, is generally till they can run or fly away. Propter privuegitmt 
ptaoed by the French xoologists among the foxes; but a* where a roan has the privilege oT It unting, taking, 
the observations of Mr. Yarrell led him to pronounce and killing them, to the exelusiou of others, an in teg 
decidedly that the feuneo appears to him to belong to case of game. (Sot GUms Laws.) t •' 

the genus Canit, the osteolegiesl part of its structure F uavr* xta tio » ,/er'-m*»- ; ! -tha »(Lat.yeriasHfofjj^, 

closely resembling that of the dog, and the pupil of in Cliem.—Fermentation may be defined as « fttgajt- 
the eye being eiroular. The fonnsc is oi slight build, position undergone by organic mattes, tiuaogjhM^ 
end seldom measures more than a foot in length, ex- influence of e small portion of organised mattee'jMmtt 
•i.iesiyv! thy tail, which is fox-lihe aud bushy, and is in itself in an active atste of-alteratioa, ThimsMUM 
measures eight inches in length. It* colour is very body, which is called a/trment, gets simplyI kmhEKv 
pale fawn, with a slight touch of jetty black at tbe senee in, and takes nothing away from, Bi)r«n|Mv. 
base nod extremity of tbe tail. Although without thing to, tha suhetaace uadsrgeing fsiynegWSM, 7 ^ 
doubt n emrmvoreus anirasi, the fen nee is eepe- all oasas of fsrmeotatlini osrtahi «xtreMptH| oonSthros 
oially fond of the fruit of the data-pslm, and-it are necessary; for iustancs, the pre*eoce > *at«r and 


saidto be aide, and frequently to exercise his ability, to ] a 


iy want temperature. 
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principal kind* of fermentation ,—■alcoholic or vinous, 
lactic or butyric, and vieceu* alcoholic fermentation. 
When the juices of plants or frails containing sugar 
are kept at a temperature of 70P for several hours, 
the liquor becomes turbid, and small bubbles of p.t 
make their appearance; in common language, it has 
begun to work or ferment. Under the combined in¬ 
fluence of warmth, moisture, and oxygen, the albumi¬ 
nous matter has become decomposed, and a change is 
commenced, which, after it hue ouce begun, continues 
until the whole of the gus lias been eliminated. If the 
gat is collected, it will lie found to consist of carbonic 
acid only, and on ill-tilling the fermented liquor, aspirit 
lighter than water passe® over, which is readily recog 
nised as dilute alcohol. If the liquor lie further 
examined wilb u microscope, it will lie found to contain 
• number ol oval organised bodies in the term of cells, 
'• fall description of which will be found under the 
, head ofYassT. This yeast is the ferment in this in¬ 
stance, and if dried at a low temperature, it will pre¬ 
serve its power of exciting fermentation for a great 
length or time. Its power is stopped by several 
chemical agents; such as the Btrnng mineral ucids, tlm 
alkalies, excess of sugar, certain corrosive metallic 
salts, kreosote, carbolic uoid, and the esscutiul oils. 
The change taking place in the sugar may be rendered 
plain by tbe tallowing:— 

Fruit-sugar. Curb. Acid. Alcnbol. 

0„H lt O„ as ICO, + 2(0,11.0,) 


It was considered at one time tliat the change that 
bread undergoes during puuiUcution was a distinct kind 
Of fermentation. It lias now been ascertained that it 
'ft only a modification of the alcoholic fermcnlution 
produced by the action or the yeast upon the starch 
and sugar contained in the flour. Luetic fermentation. 
—Milk may, by being kept at a warm temperature, be 
Converted into a spirituous liquor, by tbe change of the 
sugar of milk ilrst into fruit-sugar and then into alcohol 
by the action of tbe azotised constituents contained 
in it, Tbe change which more commonly takes pluce. 
When milk is allowed to ferment, is ihe transformation 
of sugar of milk into lactic acid. Other animal bodies 
are capable of edeeting the sumo change iu a shorter 
time; tbe use of renuet being a familiar example. 
Caserne, in like manner, is used for a similar purpose; 
butyric acid living easily made by fermenting sugar, 
chests, and chulk together in certain proportions. 
Viteoue fermentation .—Liquors containing sugar often 
peas into a ropy or thick condition, tram the transfor¬ 
mation of that body in a mucilaginous substance, fio 
escape of gas takes place, but the liquid loses its sweet 
tests. The mucilaginous substance lias not yet been 
thoroughly examined, but its formation is evidently 
connected witli the electrical conditions of the air; 
examples of which nro familiar in the instances of 
wines and beers turning thick and sour during a 
thunderstorm. The change of alcohol into vinegar is 
not s true fermentation, but a simple absorption of 


oxygen. 

i’KBW. (See Fl LICKS.) 

Fkkv-boot. (Nee Lasts a; a.) 

Fbbowia, fe-ro'-ui-a, iu Hot., a gen. of the net. ord. 
Jhinmtiaemr. The species F. elephantine is a large 
tree, growing in India. A kind of gum, closely resem¬ 
bling gurn-Aiahic, exudes from its stem, and it is very 
probable that this constitutes part of the Last-India 
gum import.'d into tins country. The young leaves 
bars an auise-liks odour, and are used by tlio native 
dootort of India for their stomachic and carminative 
enroll. The truit is known as the olcpbuut or wood- 
sjmJs, 

_*"***• fer J -ret (Du. vret, Fr. /hr*/), (3fmtela 
furo, mm.).—' This well-known animal is a native of 
Attics, nut domesticated in Europe. Its hsliits are 

MM1IM Eft fhettut nf _ t 1...A _ _v 1 . • . 
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pale yellow, but sometimes partaking of all the colour! 
. the weasel kind. In slightness of body and short- 


tits ferret, there is not mors than aw in ten who ii 
• may good “ rawer," rr, indeed, that can beiudnoei 
770 


to enter a rut-bur row. The ssms timid animal, how¬ 
ever, will, without invitation, scamper into • rabbit 
barrow; sud tor this very good reason, that whereas, 
especially if there be many litters of young rats in the 
colony, tbe old animals will show desperate fight with 
the intruder, the rabbits will never, on any chance, turn 
on it, but ru.ih headlong away. In tbe pursuit of this 
latter sport, it was tbe custom in olden time to tew the 
lips of the ferret together before it was turned into tbe 
rabbit burrow, and so prevent it doing any tbingbatsesrs 
them out of the bole and into the hands of the watcher 
at the mouth of it. In old books of “ sport/’ there 
are elaborate instructions as to how the ferret should 
lie belli while his lips ere bring sewn, together with the 
sort of needle to be used. The modern system, how¬ 
ever, is to muzzle or “ cope" tile ferret. This is accom¬ 
plished by the use of two pieces of soft string, one of 
which is passed rouiid tho neck, and the other under 
the jaws, the four ends meeting at the back of tbe neck, 
aud being there tied. Cold is total to the domesticated 
ferret, it breeds twico a j'ear, the production ranging* 
from six to nine young ones at a litter. Sometimes tbe 
female wdl eat up her young, aud in that cute sho 
is likely to litter three times iu the year. The period 
of gestation is Rix wc'ks. Tho young are born and 
conlimic blind dttrin-. 1 entire month, and at three 
months old arc eonsh ! fit for “ work." 

1' i.KHic Aim, for 1 - : (Let. Jerrnm, iron), FeO„ in 
Chem.--If one part of sesquioxidr of iron and four of 
mtro be fused logitber for some time, a brown mass is 
obtained, giving a violet-coloured solution, containing 
ferrate of potash. Ferric acid has never been obtained 
in a free rtute, but solutions of the ferrates of the 
earths may be formed readily by mixing ferrate of pot¬ 
ash With these sails. 

IV.uui iic\iciookK,fer'-rid-ni.5n'-o-)en (Lat. ferrum, 
iron, ami cyanogen), 0, „>!„ l'e a , or Fdcy, in Chem., a 
h) piillietu-.il radicle derived from eyunogen, giving rise 
to salts known os ferrideyumdrs, a good example of 
which is met with in the ferrideyauido of polassinm, or 
red prusMate of potash of commerce, which is formed 
by passing chlorine through a eolation of yellow pru«. 
siute of potush. Ferridcyamdc of potaaaium is prepared 
in largo quantities for the use of the calico-printer. 
When added to solutions of the pen-nits of iron, it gives 
no precipitate ; but a very splendid dye, known as Turn- 
bull's blue, is formed by mixing it with a solution of 
protosulphato of iron, Tko other ferrideyanides are 
unimportant. 

l'Vaaoc vanociuw, fer'-ro-ti-iin'-o-jen (Lat. ferrum, 
iron, aod cyanogen), C.X.Fe, or Fey, in Chem., a 
hypothetical radicle derived from cyanogen, giving 
rise to salts known us ferrocyar.idos, of which the 
lerrocyanide of potassium, or yellow prussiate.of potash, 
nvny he tuUcn as an example. Tho salt of commerce 
is nearly in a stale of purity, ond is manufactured on 
an enormous scale for the use of coiour-makera and 
calico-printers, by heating dried blood, bones, parings 
of hides, aud other nitrogenous animal matter, With 
un equal weight of carbonate of potash and one-third 
of iion filings. The carbon, nitrogen, and iron unite 
with the potassium to form a yellow salt, crystallizing 
in large tubular crystals, containing three equivalents 
of water. It is very soluble in water, but insoluble 
in alcohol. Although it contains the elements of 

E ruwio acid when in solution, yet it is not poisonous. 

iistdled with sulphuric acid, it' furnishes prussic uoid 
in largo quantities. It is much used in collco-priutiug 
and colour-making for tbe production ofjflbe blue 
colour, known as Prussian blue, with, thenpersolta of 
iron. When protosalts of iron are used, a dirty 
greenish-white precipitate falls down, which consti¬ 
tutes one of the distinguishing tests between the 
per- and proto-salts of iron. It is also largely employed 
in tbe manufacture of cyanide of potassium, in fief, 
it is the only commercial source of that salt. With 
copper, it forms a characteristic purple-brown precipi¬ 
tate, and is nsed as a confirming test for satta of that 
metul. With the salts of cobalt it gives a yellowish - 
green precipitate, 

Fxbby. fer'-re (Lat. ferre, to oarry}, in Law, is • 
right, arising from royal grant or prescription, to 
carry men and horses across a rivet or aymof.ttie.sca 
for a reasonable toll, 1%* owner of a ferry w bound 
to keep a boat always in repair and readiness fhr the 
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use of h« Majesty’* subjeot*. fur neglect'of which he 
is liable to be indicted. On. ih* other hand, if a ferry 
bo erected n near to on ancient ferry ae to arar array 
it* custom, it It a nuisance to the owner of the old 
one, for which the law will giro him remedy. Vo 
public ferry can lie established without a license from 
the orown. Bridges have taken the place of ferries to 
a peat extent, and they are only found in the present 
day over streams running through flat districts, or in 
placeo where the traiflo is not sufficient to warrant the 
outlay which would bo incurred in erecting a bridge. 
They are also found at the mouths of tidal rivers, 
whore a bridge would interfere with the passage of 
vessels, or its construction would he attended with 
considerable engineering difficulties. A terry formerly 
existed where London Bridge now stands, tho profits 
of which formed port of the endowment of a nunnery, 
which stood on tho Southwark side of the wutur, on, 
or near, the site of St. Saviour's Church. 

FxaaT-naiuon, a hout or barge of great sire and 
peculiar construction, adapted for tho transportation 
of horses and carriages, us well u» foot-pussmgers, 
across a stream from one bank to another. The terry- 
bridge or floating bridge, ns it may lie indifferently 
termed, consists of a level platform laid like a deck on 
a strongly-built flat-bottomed vessel, square at both 
ends. This deck or platform is furnished with railings 
on either aide, or bulwarks hoarded over, and it bus n 
lap of timber attached to each end by lunges which can 
bo raisud or lowered by chains. These hips ure allowed 
to rest on the land when the ferry-bridge touches the 
shore, to afford a safe mid easy means of entrance and 
exit for carriages and horses. Bridges of this descrip¬ 
tion are worked from side to side by means of a chain 
fastened ut either end to posts placed for the purpose 
in the landing-places. If the distance across be short, 
tho chain is pussed round a wheel which is turned by 
the ferryman; but in floating bridges plaeed at the 
entrance of tidal rivers, where the distance from bank 
to bank is often considerable, the chain is passed round 
a barrel or capstan, which is worked by horses or 
Steam power. Ferry-bridge* of this de.cnntif.n are 
used to convey vehicles across the ro er Tamar, at 
Saltash, in Cornwall and ucross tho Dart, at Dart¬ 
mouth, Devon. 

Fxbvlx, frr’-u-lii (T.itt.1, ii the classical appellation 
of a wand or rod. In the time ol the Kustein empire, 
the ferula whb (lie luiiuo given to the emperor’s 
sceptre. It consisted of h long stem with a 11 .1 brad, 
ana It is often to be seen depleted on old medal -. 

Fksolk, fcr'-ule (l*at. feno, I strike), is uW to 
signify a little flat wooden slice or pallet for punishing 
children at school, by striking them with it on the 
palms of their hands. It is often applied, trio, to a 
species of cane which is used for the same purpose of 
castigation. 

FxsCEHStltrx Tkds>:s, fetT-ttv-nine, were a kind of 
rude, licentious puctrv, common in ancient Italy, and 
said to have derived tfieir name from the Etrurian city 
of Fescennium. They were in tho form of dialogues 
between two persons, who satirized and ridiculed each 
other's follies and vices. They were sung on festive 
occasions, particularly at weddings, but wt-re distinct 
from the epithalamin, which were more reflned and 
regular compositions. Tho emperor Augustus prohi¬ 
bited them, as tending to corrupt the public morals. 

Fxnrmis. [See l' uaars ) 

FbsioOJT, fee-toou' (Fr. Jetton ),— Strictly speaking, 
this word means a garlund or wreath; but in architec¬ 
ture, sculpture, Ac., it is applied to designate an 
ornament composed of flowers, fruits, and leaves inter- 
woven or twisted together, suspended at each end, and 
falling down in the form of a curve or arch. 

FxTTCnmr, fet'-uh-izm, is the worshipping of a 
fetich. The word fetich is said to be derived from the 
Portuguese word fetiteo, bewitched or possessed by 
feirieSf and was applied by them to the objects wor- 
shipped by the negroes of Africa. Hence the term has 
com! to M generally received, and is applied to the 
' ascription of life and intelligence to inanimate objects, 
as stimes, carved images, Ac. Fctiehum, then, is the 
worship Of pasterlal substances, • form of idolatry that 
prevails wry extensively among barbarous nations, and 
especially those of this'negro nee. For doe* the rude 
worshipper heiitete to chastise, or ore* to throw away 
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or destroy, his fetich, if it does not seem tog, 
desires; and, according to Dr. Reid, obiidrsh t™-™ , 
believe the inanimate objects around them 1 WsaKPh* 
dewed with life. "Totrausfer, w says Mr.'Qtotog.Jto' 
inanimate objects the sensitive as well tmtltewilssg 
and designing attributes of human beings, is among' 
the early and wide-spread instincts of mankind, smitem 
of tbe primitive forms of religion; and although 
enlargement of reason and experience gradunlTyjailp" 
places (his elementary fetiobism, end banishes it froMt. 
the region of reality into those of conventional flwtimritf- 
yet the force or momentary passion will often sUtnoecto^ 
supersede the acquired habit; and even an intdMgUnt 
man may be impelled, in a moment of agonising pdia, 
to kick or beat the lifeless object from Which he ha* 
suffered."— U'tlnry of Greece, vol. v. ' 

Ft.Ti.onx, fet'-ldk (Ang.-Sax., from Joet/oek), % tvJk 
of liair which grows behind the pastern-joint of , w6# 
hi .raes,—homes of dimiuutivo size, howeydr, 
hardly unv tuft. ” '•fjp&fay 

’ Fxtm, in Law. [See Vrtt and Fbttbat, StaTtotjfck-* , 
Fxrn./iidc (Ang.-Sax.), denotes a deadly quartto#. 
enmity subsisting between one tribe or family abA'kpf 
other. They formerly prevailed extensively smnwgibe 
northern na'lions of (Europe, and were a combination 
of kindred to revenge the death of any of thsir tafood 
against tbe slayer and nil his race, and were frequently 
kept up for many generations. i . 

Fkudm. Sysri fu'-JH » it'-lem, is that cogstits- 
fimiul system which wiis introduced into Europe by 
tbe northern nations after the fiill of the ftomnn 
power, and which baa loft important 1 races of its 
existence in most European countries. The Constitu¬ 
tion of lends had it a origin in tho military polipy ef 
the Qoths, Huns, Vandals, and other northern nation*, 
who overran Europe at the declension of the Hotnsh 
empire. Tbe term feud is of very doubtful derivation, 
but most probably it is formed from the Teutonic fie 
or feh, wsges or pay for service, and o<Ih or od, prn- 
jierty or posi-ssion; a feud then being tbe property 
or poise-sion given us wages for service, in order to 
secure their newly-ucqnired possessions, end at the 
smile tuno to reward their deserving loilowers, the 
conquering genrrnls were wont to allot Urge districts, 
or iiaicels of laud, to the superior offtcevs of the army, 
and tbe.e wern by them dealt out again in smalice 
allotment*, or pareels, to the inferior officers and 
soldiers. The condition annexed to these holdings 
was that the possessor shook) do service faithfully, 
both at home and in the wars, to him by whom tbey 
were given ; for which purpose he took the oath of 
fonlfy [ jurnmentum fdelllatii), and In COM Of.-tiw 
breach of this condition and oath, by not performing 
the stipulated service, or by deserting tho lord in" 
battle, the lane’* were again to revert to him' wbo 
granted them. Tho ownership of the land, therefore, 
properly remained in the hands of tho su peri or, and. 
probably at lirst was resnmnhle by him at pfoMMty 
or ut leant on the death of the bolder; bttt, in mbit, 
eountnes, lands soon came to assume an YumMaifi 
ebarncter, the rights of the superior, on the 
a vassal, bring con lined to the exaction of oertaiUlffq'pS 
from Ins sou and successor, us a consideration for 
confirming to him the feud which bis father bad brig;; 
Where the land descended to a female, tbesupettibr 1 ' 
was entitled to control her marriage for tbepQSPdae 1 
, f procuring a trustworthy vassal, a printed! w&SV, 
like the other, was afterwards contorted lnio.!;gafjb* 
niary payment. According to this MStoBt, ”.«N*r‘, 
receiver of land, or feudatory, was bstingj ingiriMm' 
upon, to serve bis immediate lord dr superior, and to' 
do all m bis pow er to defend him. Buck lord or snetu- 
rior was likewise subordinate l&, and onto tbd eotn- 
mand of, a higher superior or lord; and so on onwards 
to Hie prince or general himself. Tbs (evend ktgda 
were also reciprocally hound in their raapeothre.gfue 
dations to protect the possessions they had 1 .mftfjfc' 
Thus the connection between hud and vas a nl ilNta 
made to wear all tbs appearance of a mutual! 
change of benefit*,—of bounty and proteetiea I 
one hand, atid of gratitndaand service on 

In this way tho feudal connection was cstebl_ 

in army was always it command, ready to -da ... 
defence of the whofe. or of any part, oftito mswlr- 
wquired country. The wtedoffl-af tbeaa measure* 
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.became evident to the other prince* of Europe, and thi* order at Peri* gave name to the celebrated pali* 
. Aumr of them who were independent adopted thi* tical blab which, caateg the French revolution n( 
system a* a mean* of strengthening their power, per- 1789, held it* meetittnrfnere. It we* founded in 1790, 
colling out their royal territories, or persuading their by Lafayette, 8iiye»,Laroehefoueauld, and other*, awl 
subjects to aurrender up end retake their own landed was intended to support the constitution against the 
property under the like feudal obligations of military ultra party. When Count Clermont Touoerre teas 
fealty. Thus the feudal constitution, or doctrine of elected president of this club, a popular insurrection 
tenure, extended itself over all the Western world; and broke out egaidst it; and on the Until of March, 1791, 
the feudal laws drove out the Koman, which had tlm Assembly in the cloister was dispersed by the mob. 
hitherto universally prevailed, This system was PBXiiLtsTOrr,yV(i , )'.»/e ton{g) (Fr.), is properly aamsll 

adopted in most countries of Europe from the »th to loaf, but is generally applied to that part of a political 
the end of the 13th century | but it differed in various newspaper which is devoted to news of a non-political 
particulars in the different countries. Though there character, us criticisms on literature and art, &C., and 
can he no doubt that feudal principles prevailed to u which is cmnmoulv, in continental newspapers, to be 
considerable extent in tbu polity of the Saxons in found at tho bottom of the page. The feuilleton 
England, yet it wsb only when that country was con- is an invention of the Journal ties Dibutt, which, in 
ouereilby the b'ormans that it wiui regularly established. 1801), introduced tho system of giving literary criticisms 
In some respects, however, the system ol feudalism in this form. Afterwards tho belles-lettres element 
established iu England differed irorn that of Prance, began to prevail in tho feuilleton, and Jules Janinbe- 
from which it was taken. One of these was that tlm came tho acknowledged king in this class of literature, 
king was the universal lord and original proprietor of In the years immediately preceding the revolution of 
all the lands in his kingdom, and that no uuin could Eebrua-y, whole romances were spun out in the feuil- 
possess, or hold, any part of it, but what «v.is mediately leton; and in particular, the ConutUntionurl made large 
or immediately derived from him, to be held mediately 1 sunn from the social romance ' of Eugene Sue, which it 
or immediately of him npou feudal service, llcm-u | first published in this way. Tlm l'Tvnrh system has 
tho Conqueror introduced the practice of compelling boon mutated in Knglam' »ud (iermuny, though not to 
those bolding mediately as well os immediately nt the sumo extent, uud > < less marked success. In 

himself to swear fealty to him; and tlura I bn inferior j fart, the feuilleton pi< r seems only to bo in its 
vassals were under two oaths,—the one of lenity to the natural element in Kr. ien. Tho language and the 
king,.the Other of fealty to their immediate superior, character of the people are peeulmiiy fitted for im- 
lt Ess been remarked, however, that when the two parting that grace, point, neatness, and vivacity that 
interests came into collision, the vassal rarely lulled to give a pceiilini- charm in the higher productions of this 
obey hi* lord rather thau his king. The wardship, or elans of literature, and which draw additional power 
guardianship of the tenant during minority, which Irani their many-sidedness and frequent changes, 
unplied both the custody of HiB parson und the appro- KEvr.it. fv'-ver (Lut .febria, from ftrtto, 1 am hot), 
pnatiou of the profits of his estate, was another in IVfiM.. is the name (fivnn to a very numerous and 
feature of English fondalistc which did not exi'-t. m the I important class of maladies, which, however diversified 
Freooli. lu England,the whole country was divided '"•<* I m their several characteristics, still present something 
about 60,000 knights' fees, tho tenant of each ol which I in common in their general lea lures. It is impossible 
appoars to have boon obliged to keep tlm field at his I to give a general definition that will apply to all the 
own expense for forty dayB, whenever lu i lord chose : difiereut varieties and forms of this class of diseases; 
to coll upon hilu. For amuller portions of hunt. ■ but, among the leatures that are almost always present 
smaller periods (if services wore due. Kverv groai ' are spontaneous and painful lassitude, weakness of the 
tenaut exercised n jurisdiction, civil and criminal, over j corpoieal and menial faculties, alterations of the 
hisitnntodialo tenants, ami held courts, and adiumis- seen Imns, ultered animal heat, quickened circulation, 
tered the laws within bin lordship, like a sovereign ! and increased thirst. One of the earliest and most 
prince. The existence of manor-court* uiui other i constant symptoms of lever is lassitude, and is usually 
small jurisdictions within the kingdom is one of the attended by a painful or irksome sensation in the book 
features of the feudal system. The land escheated to and limbs. 11. is manifestly referable to a depressed 
tho lord wben tho tenant lute no heir, and it was for- state of the nervous euergy, more particularly as 
t'eitod to him when ho was found guilty either of a regardx the organic nervous system. To this depressed 
broach of his oath of fealty or of felony. There were \ stale of the nervous energy that weakness of tho 
ulso fines payable to the lord on certain occasions, ] corporeal and mental powers which often precedes tho 
as well as aids, reliefs, &o. The vassal hod also to j evolution of (he disease, and always in some degree 
attend the lord’s courts, sometimes to witness, and j attends it,is to lie attributed. It is usunUy manifested 
sometimes to take part in, the administration of jus -1 more in tho corporeal than in the mental faculties, par- 
tiue; in battle, ho was bound to lend bis horse to hie j tieularlv at first. Some of the mental powers ore more 
lord if dismounted, to keep to his side while lighting, j nfi'erted than others; as attention and the reasoning 
and go into captivity us a hostage for lmn when taken, faculties, than tho imagination. Alterations of the 
It woe a breach of faith to divulge his (tins lord’s) secreting and excreting functions are among the earliest 
counsel, to conceal from him the machinations ol' i and most constant, and most important phenomena of 
others, to injure his person or fortune, or to violate the fever. The exhalations from the lungs and akin are the 
sanctity of Inn roof. earliest and most affected; but, besides these, the 

Fstr b> J 0 iJt,yh'-<fe(r).cIiiMiip, a term derived from , salivary, gastric, hepatic, intestinal, and urinary seere- 
tho French, and applied to bonfires lighted in public tions, are morn or less altered ns respect* either 
places and in village^ to oelebrutc any important event quantity nr quality; tho alterations being somewhat 
or festive season. These ftux dtjuie were known different in different types and states of fever. Tho 
anunigsttheKomuns, as Romulus instituted a species of ( temperature of tho body is also variously affected 
them, particularly in honour of the building ol the city ■ in the different stages. At ilret it is usually below, 
<if Itotuo. Tlio tenu/ea dejoie is also ofteu applied to; but. it soon alter rises above the normal oouditioB, 
® ™ ut .® fired on any particular occasion, in celebraLion j und is generally accompanied with a certain morbid 
of festivals, &c. | sensation which it is difficult to describe. ’Quickened 

Fxuii.bsns, /M-n'.y.int, hi Eccl. Hist,, is the name : circulation has generally been regarded as one of the 


n- , • 77 .-- monastery oi r cuiiiaus near disease, and it is often of less importance than other 

toulouso, in ion, who, beiug opposed to the great. states of the vnscnlar system and the condition of the 
laxity of discipline that then prevailed, introduced a blood itself. When, indeed, the term fever is used in 
muon more austere mode ot life. Hesoon found many a general sense to denote a general disorder consequent 
followers, ami they wore declared independent by upon or symptomatic of some local disease, and not a 
V "ere afterwards divided, in primary or idiopathic disease, then increased Heat and 

*7°hy,\°P e ^rban VIII., who accelerated circulation aro the chief characteristics, 
jS*P*r»tad the Kreut-mfrom the Labans, and gave them without which the patient is said to be without feverj 

but when fever occuo as a 


snerals. They practised great austerities, goi 
iQt, and living only on herbs. The cloister 
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and arealwsys associated with others wbieh are usually 
not* important. Thirst is MUtn muting is fover, 
except qeeaeionaDy in it* tinneed state; arid the 
appetite for food is aleo diminished or entirely abdisbed. 
’Medical men distinguish various stags* or period* in 
the ooursa offerer wbioh ere characterized by features 
store or less marked; m, (l) the formative or praams 
eory stage, the earnest stage of the disease, being 
characterised by these early changes which are pro¬ 
ductive of those which constitute the developed 
disease; (2) the Stage of invasion, when the earlier 
symptoms of the disease itself manifest themselves; (3) 
the period of excitement or reaction, when fever in its 
more literal sense begins, and manifests its specific 
form; ft) the period of crisis, when a sadden chance 
take* place in the ooursa of the disease, known as tiie 
crisis; (5) the period of decline which succeeds the 
crisis, and which passes into the (0) last stage,— that of 
convalescence. Fever presents itsolf in a groat variety 
of forme, the simplest of which is what is termed 
ephemera, or one day’s fever, because it seldom lasts 
above twenty-four hours. It begins with chilliness or 
rigor, paleness, weariness, and a frequent smnll pulse, 
with indifference to food. These symptoms are followed, 
in half an hour or a little more, by heat of skin, a flushed 
face, frequent hurd pulse, occasionally headache, and a 
peculiar sense of fatigue, restlessness, and alight sore¬ 
ness of the muscles. After this state has continued for 
twelvo or eighteen hours, or at most twenty-four, 
gentle perspiration breaks out, under which, iu the | 
course of little more than au hour, every essential 
symptom vanishes, leaving only a fouling of exhaustion 
and muscular debility. This is the simplest and 
slightest form of fever; and thongli, on aooount of its 
shortness, it seldom attracts much notice, yet it is by 
no means uncommon ia this country, particulnrl^dur- 
ing the spring months. If such an affection be sup¬ 
posed to reoor several times (every other day, with an 
interval of comparative health in the intervening days, 
a clear notion will lie formed of intermittent fever ui its 
most frequent and characteristic form,—the tertian; 
and from the tertian may bo derived all the other 
forms Of intermittent fe.ver. If, in the next place, the 
febrile state be conceived to bo reinforced tmoe a day, 
or ofrener, by a fresh attack of rigor or chilliness, wit h 
subsequent reaction before the pre-existing pyrexia 
had materially subsided, a distinct conception may bo 
formed of remittent fever. From the remittent fever 
most nosologists dednoo the only remaining primary 
type,—continued fever, by supposing the remissions to 
become gradually less and less distinct; but others, 
with perhaps more reason, regard them as ephemera, i 
merely prolonged to such a duration as that its several 
stages oocupy between four and nine or eleven days. I 
In accordance with these remarks, what are known as 
primary fovers may bo divided into threo classes,— 
continued, intermittent, and remittent fevers. Tho 
tint class comprises synocha, or inflammatory fever; 
synoehus, mixed, or nervous fever; and typhus, or 
adynamic fever. Intermittent fevers are divided into 
tertian, quotidian, and quartan; while remittent fevers 
comprise the marsh remittents, and probably also the 
yellow fever. Besides primary fevers, there arc the 
irruptiro class of fevers, comprising tho small-pox, 
measles, and scarlet fever; and the irritative levers, 
comprising gastrio fever and ga9tro-intestinal, remit- 
tont, and hectic fever.— Jtqf. Copland's Dictionary qf 
Medicine. 

FlAls, fe'-art, in Scotland, are tho annual average 
prices of grrin, determined in each county so as to re¬ 
gulate crown dnties, ministers' stipends, and the rents 
Of agricultural sutgeots, where these are made to de- 
pend upon the price of grain. The derivation of the 
word is uncertain, and, according to Dr. Jamieson, it 
is of Gothic origin. They were originally instituted in 
Scotland for the purpose of ascertaining the value of 
the victual or grain-rents payable to the crown, aBd 
were at first determined annually by the exchequer, 
upon returns made of the prices of grain by the she¬ 
riffs of the different counties. Afterwards it was left 
to the Sheriff* themselves to determine the flaw prices 
in their several counties, who summoned a jury for 
that purpose. Flax* appear to hate been strode in 
Scotland as agrira# the middle of tho l«th century; 
and the form or procedure is regulated by au act of 
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sederunt, dated 9I*t December, 1729; 

89th February, lfM, This set requires <*t_ 

of Scotland and their deputies yearly, betwi** 

4th nod 90th of February (O. S.), to eummoatri 
them a competent number of persons Irving witkfowe 
sheriffdom who have knowledge and experiansa of tfta -, 

B rines and trade of vistutl in these bounchh saj fllpi 
lem to ohooso fifteen men, whereof not mwerthia. . 
eight shall he heritors, to pass open the inquest* < *M v - < 
return their verdict on the evidence twderwrittMifor / 
their own proper knowledge, concerning tha fiMt'Od \ 
the preceding erops of every kind of rietusl Of po\?} 
product of that sheriffdom; and the ssiAshe rifik and 
their deputies shall to the same time ami piece unto 
which the jury is celled, also summon the prepa r e *! 
witnesses, ana adduce them and all other good evi¬ 
dence, before the said jury, concerning the prioeat 
which the severe! sorts of viotual have bHO boagllt 
and sold, especially since the let of November imam* 
diately preceding until that day;" " and any nSrtOOs 
then present may in open oonrt and no otherwise end > 
observing due order and reapeot, offer information -to 
tho jury concerning the premises end conoerning the 
evidence adduced or that might be adduced before ' 
them.’' In Bcotland a greet many contracts ore re- 


oi the rent, be paid in grain, or according to the veins 
of so many bolls of wheat or barley, as fixed by the 
(lurs; so that in the event of e great fall of prioea during 


tho currency of the lease, the tenant should ant sufifar; 
and, on the other hand, that the landlord sbouldMfn 
a fair shorn of the advantage of a rise of prises, .fn 
like manner many feu duties, the stipends of the’SS- 
tiibhshed church clergy, the salaries of peroohiel 
schoolmasters, Ac., are made to depend more or lees 
upon tho flars prices. It is the interwt, therefore, el 
those who have to pay, that the fin* he strode si wW 
ns possible, and of those that are to reesive, that 
they be as high as possible; and hence they are deter¬ 
mined with a considerable degree of accuracy, gene¬ 
rally, it is believed, rather under then over the merle. 
It is thought, however, that tho period fixed for 
taking the averages is too early, there net befog 
muoli of the grain of the previons crop brought Into 
tho market by that time. 

Fiat (Lot., let it be done), in Lew, denotes '* 
decree, a short order or warrant of some judge four 
making out aud allowing certain processes. 

Fiat, in Bankruptcy, denoted (be authority of the 
lord chancellor to a commissioner of bankrupts to pro¬ 
ceed in the bankruptcy of the trader therein n**n-‘' 
tinned. It was abolished by 12 & Jil Viet. 4,10% mad 
a petition for adjudication substituted. 

Finite, ft'-hr (l.n'.flbra), a term applied to snimat, 
vegetable, or mineral substances which have sitrlngy 
or thread-like structure. In a general sense, it In¬ 
cludes tho hair and wool of quadrupeds, the threads 
cnwrapp.ng the cocoons of silkworms, Ac., the fibres 
of the loaves of plant* end of tbeir inner bark, tins:-., 
elongated cells or hairs connected with tb* soeds'tfp' 
plants, and the ordinary materials used in striking _ 
cordage and textile fabrics. Mineral suhst 
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to detach the apparent fibre*. The only fibrous 
ral which has been used for textile fabrics is A 
a variety of asbestos; but that only to • 
extent. The animal substances used at 
two classes; the first including tisir and 
second the silk of cocoons. Nearly all to—, 
are mode from the flr*t f end the wool ef the 
the most important division of the claw. The hair of 
the goat, alpaca, camel, bison, and other animal*, 
also used. The hair of most animals is, however, 
general, too short to allow of its bring awed for fa 
manufacture. The vegetable ktascfoni yields 
largest number of useful fibre*, which are db 
from natural order* very different from earit 
The acrogenous or cryptogmnoas plant* do net. 
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Fibrin 


rattans, and t bo bulrush, Ac., are imuth mad, on account 
of their fibrous nature, tor wioker-work, choir-bottoms, 
nnd similar purpowea. The most valuable fibre* ob» 
tained from endogenous plants come from the leuf or 
leaf-stalk. The fibres of the bark of exogens are 
readily separated, usually by steeping or continually 
moist cuing with water. As'this process injures the 
colour of endogenous substances, the fibres are gene¬ 
rally separated by beating or passing between rollers. 
Fibres obtained from fruits, »» cotton fibre, like the 
wool and hair of ummnls, exist natnrally in a separate 
state, and only require to bo collected and cleaned. 
Amongst tbe useful vegetable fibres, those of flax, 
hetup, and cotton have long hold the first place. The 

S rincipiil additions, of late years, have been New Zen- 
tnd flax, jute, Sunn or Hunn hemp, coir, Pita llax, 
Abaca or Manilla hemp, China grass, and some others. 
One of the most iipportmit uses of vegetable fibre is in 
tbe manufacture of paper. Among exogenous plants 
Whose fibres are used for economical purposes, are a 
apeciea of gossvpium which produces cotton; the Hum- 
bar villotuin, which produces silk-cotton, or vegetable 
silk; and the Aeeltpttie tyrutca, producing the silk-like | 
down of Virginian silk. These three substances ure 
obtained from the fibres of tbe fruit. Tho-o obtained' 
from tbe inner bark include the following:-- several 
specios of Hibiscus, producing Deckanee hemp; the 
<%irchorui ollittriiti, from which jute is obtained; the 
Zi*Ui*iuifaf<ii*!/>inm, producing flex; several species t f 
flic Orotolattu ; Ingelher with other leguminous phiutr. 
producing Sunn,.lubbulpore hemp, kc,: severul species 
of Baduuerin, one of which produces China-crass fibre, 
th*> Cantutbt* ration, proilucilig hemp; and the inner 
hark and roots of wmw species of pine ami fir. Among 
the endogenous plants Irom wtiioli iihres arc obtained, 
are the Fhortmum tennr, yielding New Zealand flux; 
Agave americana , yielding Pita Hsx ; some species <>t 
Musa, from tbe loaves of w hicli me oldamed Abaca or 
Manilla hemp, and plantain fibre; several species of 
Bromellu, from which arc obtained pine-apple fibre, 
Ao. ; the husk of the cocoa-nut and tho lloro of the 
stem yield coir; mid mats, elmir-boitoms, and other im¬ 
portant articles in general use, are obtained from the 
fibre yielded by the leaves of tbe cotton-grass and 
other species of (be nnt. ord. Cynorneeir (which tee). 

FlUUiW, fi'-brin (irom bat 'flora, a thread), one ol 
the constituents of the blood, and of muscular tissue. It 
contains, according to Mulder,—carbon ,">27, hydrogen 
ti lt,nitrogen lE l, oxygen 2M 5, snlplmr 1'2, phosphorus 
0-3. It ooours in two states,—liquid in the animal 
organism, and solid by spontaneous coagulation, ns 
soon as it is removed from the living body. It is con¬ 
tained in blood in a liquid slate, in the proportion of 
2'S parts to 1,000, and coagulates in a very snort time 
after the exposure of blood to the air. It constitutes 
» l*rgc portion of muscle, arranged in bundles of 
fibres; whence its name. According to Liebig, it is 
found in the juices of plants and m the gluten of 
wheat. Mulder looks upon fibrin as a compound con¬ 
taining protein. {See also PxoriitH Compounds ) 
Fibula. (Are Leo.) 

Ficoioxm, ji-lioi'-de-e (Lut. fiem, a fig), in Hot., a 
synonyms for Mesembrvutrai (which see). 

Fiction, fik'-thuu (Ltd. fietio, from Jingo, 1 ic-gu), 
in Lit. [See Notbl, Romances ) 

Fiction of Law (Lot. JlcHojurit), is a supposition 
of law that a thing is true, without inquiring whether 
it bo no or not, thut it may have tbe effect of truth bo 
far as is consistent with equity. They are common in 
the Bomau law, and are not unknown in that of Eng- 
•and, Ihe fictions of the Monism law apparently had 
* n the fdict ttl power, and they were de¬ 
vised for the purpose of providing for eases where 
tone were no legal provisions. Fictions are resorted 
to in order to avoid a special hardship, or to remove 
some unexpected difficulty not provided for by the 
law. Their existence supposes a defect, which' it is 
the,business of legislation to remedy; and of late 
yean many of them have been removed from onr laws -, 
as in the proceedings in ejectment (which see). Fie- 
■ toons must be framed according to tho roles of law, 
j^-jwd not what is merely Imaginable; and there ought 
1# be equity and possibility in every legal fiction. 

■ fictions of law," says Blackstone, “ though at 

i they may startle the^student, he will find, upon 


Fidel Gommissum 


further oousideratiou, to be highly beneficial and 
useiw; ^especially as this maxim it ever invariably 
observed;' that no fiction shall extend to work an 
injury; its proper operation being to prevent a mis¬ 
chief, or remedy an inconvenience that might result 

Fious,/l'-iiie (Lut., a fig), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Moment, consisting of trees and shrubs abound- 


Etirnpo. Tbe fruit is'termed a egronut (which eee), 
and is eaten green, and dried os a luxury in some 
countries, and as a common article of food in others. 
The finest dried figs are imported from Turkey, and 
arc sold in bulk at prices varying from 20*. to 3Us. per 
cwt. In uousi'quente of their nutritive, emollient, 
demulcent, and laxative properties, they are frequently 
cmplnjed in medicine. The fig-tree is cultivated iu 
Britain, but not extensively, ft is only in very warm 
situations that it will ripen its fruit in tho open air, 
even though trained against a wall. When grown in 
bouses built on purpose for it, tho fig-tree is remarka¬ 
bly prolific. This iruit-tree is the jee> ah of the Bible. 
F imlicit, tbe banyan or banian tree, is auothor 
interesting species. I" is regarded as a sacred tree 



BANTAN-TBBX. 

by the Hindoos. Its brunches produce long slioota, ox 
aerial roots, which deseend to the gronua and pene¬ 
trate the soil; so that, in course of time, a single tree 
becomes a vast umbrageous tent, supported by nu¬ 
merous columns. No fewer than 350 stems, each 
equalling in bulk the trunk of a large oak, and more 
than :i,U00 smaller ones, have been counted in one 
example. The poet boa thus described this marvel of 
tho vegetable kingdom 

“ Branching so broad along, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root; and daughters grow 
About tho mother-tree; a pillar'd shade 
High ovi-r-arch'd, with echoing walks between. 
There oft tho Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing herds 
At loopholes cut through thickest shade." 

Tho fruit of the banyan is of a rich scarlet colour, and 
about the size of a cherry; it is eaten by the monkeys, 
which lire with birds ana enormous bats in the thick 
forest of branches. The bark is a powerful tome, and 
is much used by the Hindoo physicians. Tho white 
glutinous jtuce of the tree is used to relieve toothache, 
as au application to the soles of the feet when 
inflamed, and for making birdlime. F. etaetiea, also 
a native of India, yields an inferior kind of caoutchouc. 
F. Sycamorut, the Byoamore fig, is said to have yielded 
; the wood from whicn mommy-cases were made. 

Fiddle. [See Violin.) 

Ft dbi CouuiBscjf, Jl-de'-i fana-suV-ncst (Lat.. com¬ 
mitted to the trust), in the Boman law, denote* some¬ 
thing given (usually by trill) to one, in confidence that 
he will convey it or dispose ox it for tMteobd of another. 
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. (I ask) i sad hence, originally, there was no legal 
mui of enforcing its fulffiroeot till the^m* of 
Augustus, when a punter «m appointed whose aole 
btunicas it waa to tee to the JSdti eommuna. The per ■ 
eon intrusted with the property wm called fihtci'tritit, 
and the person to whom it waa intended to beeoiiToycd, 
JhUi eommutariut, Fidn eommtia were either parti¬ 
cular or universal, the former being the bequest of a 
particular subject, the latter of the whole estate. The; 
aeeu to hare been introduced in order to evade some 
legal restriotion, and to give the inheritance or a legacy 
to a person who was either incapacitated from tukiug 
it directly or who oould not take as much as the donut 
wished to give. In some parts o( the continent, as 
Qcrmany ami Holland, the fidn eovtwtMo form an 
important feature in the conveyance ei horit aide pro¬ 
perty, resembling our laws of entail (which 
a person receiving the use of certain lands during 
his life, upon condition of transmitting them unim¬ 
paired, in a certain line, after his death. 

Pur. ( Set Kvntiii. Systi m.) 

pir.t.n, fetid (U"r. friit), hi Agr.. a portion ol land 
inclosed bv u fence, or rendered distinct by sumo line 
of r' partition, and set apart either tor tillage nr pas¬ 
ture, ’J'iie term “field" was, in ancient tunes,applied 
hi Britain to the lands uuder culture l>j the plough; 
its signification was consequent!) very comprehensive, 
ns, until within the last two centuries, all land cultivated 
with the plough was unincloscd. Alterwurda, when 
farmers portioned oil and subdivided upartol the lauds 
near the farmyard, the inclosed portions were called 
fields; tlm more distant portion, which remained open, 
was called open field or common field; while grass 
lands unincloseJ were culled commons. At the pre¬ 
sent day, in the improved atBte of agriculture, every 
farm is divided into fields, either by simple lines of de¬ 
marcation, which arc sufficient wlicu no animats arc to 
he grazed on the farm, or by lines of separation which 
will act as fences; such ns walls, hedges, ditches, Ac. 
In all farms, every field has a distinguishing nano-. 
Without a regular fixed division of arable lands into 
fields, it would be next to impossible to conduct a rnia 
tion or succession of crops. 'When space is an object, 
and the grass lands of a tarm are used for the grazing 
of sheep, it is generally the custom to separate the 
fields by light netting, or hurdles, scare, ly visible at 
a short distance. If this plan were more generally 
adopted w ith regard to the dividing-lines of fields, from 
a tenth to a fifth would bo added to the contents of the 
greater number of corn farms. The same arrangement 
also saves considerably the first cost, aud the annual 
expense inourred, in order to plant hedges or build 
walls, and in keeping them afterwards iu repair. 

Fusin Allowanch, a daily amount of additional pay 
given to officers in the British army in consideration 
bf the extra expenses entailed on them by reason of 
their service in toe field. There are two dilleront sorts 
of field allowances,—ordinary nnd extraordinary. Th" 
ordinary allowance ranges from £1. 10*. for a field 
officer to 1*. per diem for a subaltern : *his is gu t n 
tor service when in camp at homo and when on Ber¬ 
ries in the colonies. Extraordinary allowance is only 
allowed when troops are really in the field of action in 
actual warfare. No officer receives this unless present 
with the army in the field. 

Fucmipabb, feeld-fuir (field and fare, from Sax. 
far an, to go), (Tardni puralii, Linn.), a migratory 
bird, appearing among us about the beginning of 
November and departing at the end of April. They 
seldom breed in this country. It is about ten inches 
in length, and of the following colours head, bind 
neck, and wings, grey; fore part of the back, chestnut; 
space before tue eyes, brownish black; fore-neck and 
breast, reddish yellow; over each eye a whitish line; 
feathers tipped with a brownish triangular spot; those 
of the sides with large dusky spots, and margined with 
white; lower »mg-coverts ana axillary feathers, pure 
white. In Poland, Russia, and Austria, it is found 
throughout the year. It builds its nest in lofty trees, 
and feeds on worms and various berries. 

Nnu-n-CLAea. a species of telescope, used for the 
purpose of observing the apvements of armies and 
operations during a military Campaign. Further 
information respecting this instrument will be seen 
under the separate head of Tsiiisoor J.„ 
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Fau>.M*nstgatJ l iMiWfeM#'-«WW(fler./*Wfi„ 
the high*** military rank that can be bestoww.-.M 
British army, and which is occasionally, cento** 
general officers fur distinguished services in, the 1 
and on princca of the blood royal in virtue of,; 
position and connection with the sovereign, • w 
rather a title of honour in the British service than oa* 
which implies any particular duty to be discharged bjr ' ■ 
the holder, like thoae of commandcr-in-chief, gensnfiipf. ' 
division, general of brigade, Ac. The tills, in its4; 
sent lorm, is copied iroiu that of /VM-taiWlcAafl. 
the Prussian and Austrian services, which was chfriye 
from the French term teuretehul de cany, given to 
officers who performed, in former times, duties that 
ware similar to sumo of those now discharged by-tbs 
heads of the commissariat department aud lUutfogy ( 
train. The rank ilselt is of old standing. The SUpthtfU* ' 
command of the English armv -was originally intrusted ' 
to a nobleman styled tho lord marshal or carl marshal, 
of England; but when tins office waa made an herejfij',’ 
tarv appendage to tho dukedom of Norfolk, it bs4 
ceased to convey military rank, and marshals of fat . 
army vvere appointed when occasion required. The** 
are at present (ISM) seven officers of this rank in tqtf 
BuiihU army : his majesty the king of the Belgians.. 
Viscount Combermore, anil Lord Seuton, who are 
field-marshals of some standing; and H.U.Il. the duko 
of Cambridge, commander-in-chief; General Make* 
uev, Lord Gough, and Lord Clyde, who ware Wade 
lield-marshuls an Nor. Dili, ISM, when the Prince of 
Wales ulLiiiucd his nmiorily. 

Fiki.d Okvickd.h. in Mil., are such as are competent 
to romnuiud batlulions,—us majors, colonels, ant lUfiii- 
tcmint-colnnels; and the term is applied iu contrast 
to those who can only take compuny duties, such 
as captains and lieutenants. 

I' lia.ii oi' Vinvv, in a telescope or microscope, means 
the space within which objects are visible wheu (her 
foi'iis of (lie instrument has been properly adjusted to 
suit the sight, of the person using it. 

Fnii.i) tii'ANuti.. - This class of dog has very long 
hair in some part,; it is generally white, with large 
brown, liver-coloured, or black spots of irregular aim 
and shape. The nore is sometimes deft, ana the cam 



rrxLD spa trial.. 

are very long and pendulous, and covered with long 
ha<r like its body. The race of spaniel degs was fans 
ported originally from Spain; whence their name. 
The field spaniel is used for shooting in field sports,' 
like its congener, the setter, 

Fibld Spoors are diversions in the field in pursuit of 
game, Ac.; as bunting, shooting, fishing, and coursing. ; 

Finn Taste, a department of file Royal ArSIrJfi-! 
somewhat resembling the commissariat of an um£f 
On it devolves the duty of the eafe-oustody of store* 
and ammunition, and the forwarding of the staid 
to the base of operations in the field. A regular staff 
ol men aad commissariat is kepMip in fitafittfi foafr 
for the purpose of these duties befog MliifaQfefity 
performed. 
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Frew-wouxs, military works thrown up by an 
army whan besieging a for trees or town t also those 
works erected by the besieged for the purposes of de¬ 
fence. Trenches, rifle-pits, &o„ like those constructed 
by our army in the Crimea, are instances of one class 
at'field-works. 

Fib am if o Cookts, fttr '- ding , were certain petty 
courts established among early Gothic nations for the 
purpose of rendering speedy justice in small matters. 
They were so culled because there were four of them 
established ui each superior district or hundred. 

Fisui baoias, Ji-e'-ri fai-the'-ae (Lat., that you 
cause to he made; usually contracted fi fin ), in Law, 
is a judicial writ of execution that he* where judgment 
is had for debt or damages recovered in the queen's 
courts. H is a command to the sheriff to levy the 
debt and damages on the goods and chattels of the 
defendants, and takes its name from the words of the 
writ, quod fieri f\w.iae tie borne et rata/Hs. This writ 
is to be sued out within a year and a day after judg¬ 
ment, or the judgment must be revived by a tcirejariiu 
This writ lies as well against privileged persons, peers, 
Ac., as other common persons ; ana sgumst executors 
aud administrators with vegan! to tin* goods of a de- 


ceased person. The sheriff may not break open nnj 
outer door* to execute this writ, hut must cntei 
peaceably, and may then break open any inner doors 
to take tho goods! And ho may sell the goods nm! 
chattels of the party against whom tho writ is issued, 
including even his estate for years or his growing crops, 
until he has raised enough to satisfy the judgment 
The sheriff', however, cannot lawfully sell oil good* 
lrifig upon nnv premises demised to a tenant, liule-s 
the km! lord ho first paid his rent duo In-lore tho exp. 
oution, to the extent of one year's arrears, neither ran 
bo oarry off, or boU for the purpose of being carried off', 
any straw, hay. manure, or the like, from any lauds lei 
to farm, in any case where, hr the mueiuiits or agree¬ 
ments in the lease, tho carrying etf of the same is 
prohibited between landlord and tenant. By It A Id 
viol, growing crops seised and sold in execution hi 
the sheriff'are, nevertheless, liable for rent becoming 
duo after such seizure and sale, so long mi tlu-y re¬ 
main on the lands. Uv 1 A 2 Viet. c. 110, money, 
bank-notes, hills of exchange, mid other securities, 
roav be taken under a writof/i fa, I'nder 8 ,t 0 Viet 
o, 127, all personal goods mid chattels ran he Inhen. 
excepting wearing apparel to the value of .Co. It 
the sheriff seise the goods of a stranger, he will he 
liable in damage,*. A ft ft may ho issued in chancery 
suits for tho purpose of obtaining satisfaction of any 
pecumary demand, nnder a decree or order of the 
court. A .fieri fneias ile bonis eet’lesins/ieis is a writ 
issued whan the defendant is a beneficed clerk having 
a lay fee, and addressed to the bishop of the diocese, 
requiring him to attach tho ecclesiastical goods 
and chattels of the defendant in satisfaction of the 
claim, 

FiuttT Cuoss. ( See Obaktaba.) 

Fi i'A. (See Fitter vacua.) 

fm, .fife (Vr.fifre), a wind instrument of music 
resembling a emnll flute in its form aud method of 
performance, seldom baring any keys, and never more 
than one. Fifes are of three binds, called respectively 
A, B, and C. They are made from ton to sixteen 
inches in length, with or without ajoint. Tho B fifes 
are tho longer and lowest in tone, while those tuned 
♦o the key of 0 are the shortest aud highest., and are 
much oftener used: they have a compass of two 
octaves. "When employed for military purposes, or 
open-sir performance, ihe flfa is a very pretty as well 
as nseftil instrument; but its tone is too harsh and 
MUte to ho pleasant in chamber mnaio. 

VnrStXlVtff-ttisnth 1 (Snx.fiflgntha), was the name 
or a tribute, or imposition of money, anoiently laid 
upon owes, boroughs, A,-., throughout the realm. It 
was so called beeauso it amounted to a fifteenth part 
of that which saoh city or town was valued at, or a 
fifteenth part of every man's personal estate, accord¬ 
ing to * reasonable valuation. This snm was first 
reduced to a certainty in the reign of Edward 111., 
”>*£d long after, when the value of money had much 
ged, the amount to be paid bv each town or parish 
I fifteenth remained as then fixed. 

fifth (Sax. fifta), in Mus., a distanoe com* 
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prising four diatonic intervals, tbatdsi three tone* and 
s half. It k thd sseond of the donsousncea in the 
order of thstor generation. Asconseoatire fifths do not 
produce a good effect, they are not allowable in har¬ 
mony. There are three kinds of fifths; vi*., tha per¬ 
fect fifth (C —G), consisting of three whole tones and a 
semitone,- the flat, diminished, orimperfectflfth (B—F), 
consisting of two whole tones and two semitone* j and 
the extreme sharp, or superfluous fifth (0—G sharp), 
composed of four whole tones. 

Firm-Mow abchy Mun, fifth, (he name of * met of 
religious fanatics wtio appeared in England daring the 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, and whose distiu- 
guishiiig tenet was a belief in the speedy advent of a 
fifth monarchy (succeeding the four mentioned by 
Daniel,—tho Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Roman), 
of which Christ was to bo the head. In I860, a few 
months after the Restoration, they broke out into a 
serious insurrection in London, under the leadership 
of one of the name of Fenner, on which occasion many 
of them lost their lives, aud others were afterwards 
executed. The sect soon afterwards became extinct. 

Fin. (See Ficus.) 

Fioauo, .fig'-a-ro, is a dramatic character, brought 
hy B'-auuiarehaU on tl stage at Paris about 1785, iu 
Ins two dramas, the ]< -Are de Senille and Manage 4e 
Figarii. Mince that i- . > Mozart, Paesiello, and Ros¬ 
sini lmve made the nun « celebrated in classic operas; 
and now the term is frequently used to denote CD 
adroit and cunning accomplice. 

Floras, fif-gur (Yr. figure, hat-figura), expressive 
of the form, shape, or distinguishing characteristics of 
invthiug ns expressed bv tin- outline or terminating 
cvircinities. Jn Ari/h., the term is applied to certain 
characters, by xvlneh any number winch can bo ex¬ 
pressed by a combination of the nine digits and the 
cipher is denoted: ns, 1. 2,!), i, fi, It, 7, 8, 8, 0. These 
ligin-es arc called Arabic, on account, os it is surmised, 
d I heir being introduced into Europe bv the Arabians. 
In Then!., the term figure is used to denote a type or 
-‘Vinhol. Tn Oi nm.,~ii is used m two different senses. 
In the lime instance, it. denotes, generally, a Space 
bounded an all sides, whet hor bylines or by planes; 
in the second sense, it signifies the representation (by 
drawing on paper or otherwise) of the object, or snb- 
lectofa theorem or problem, in order to render tho 
demons! ration or solution to b- more easily nnder- 
-dood and followed : in this last sense, the word figure 
ii iinulogons to diagram. All bodies are necessarily 
inclosed by ono nr more boundaries, and therefore 
uoxsess figure; hence, Jigiirabtlitg, or the quality of 
possessing figure, is termed one of the first essentials 
of matter. Jn painting, and Brt generally, figure is 
applied to the tepreaentatiou of living objects, OS a 
statue or the form of man. 

Fmr*E, in ltlu-t., is defined to be, in general, “that 
language which is prompted either by the imagination 
or hv tho passions." Rhetoricians commonly divide 
them into two great classes,—figures of words and 
figures of thought -, tho words in the former owe being 
employed in a sense different from their original and 
primitive meaning; in tho latter the words are used 
in their proper and literal meaning, the figure con¬ 
sisting iu the turn of thought; but the distinctionia 
of no great use. One ia apt to imagine, that a* figures 
of speech always denote some departure from sim¬ 
plicity of expression, they are therefore artificial, are 
of late growth. This, however, is by no means the case; 
for the earliest and least cultivated languages are 
generally those that abound most in figures. From 
the very paucity of his language, and the want of pro¬ 
per expressions to convey his meaning, man, in liia 
untutored state, ia led to exeroise hi* fancy, and ex¬ 
press his ideas in image and metaphor, Hence, then, 

; what is a necessity in the language of the savage* is 
that which also gives beauty end grace to the polished 
languages of civilised life. Figures serve to enrich i 
language and render it more copious; and they also 
bestow a dignity upon style, by enabling us to avoid 
the frequent use of common expressions to which too 
ear has been accustomed. Mote particularly; figures 
give us the pleasure of enjoying two objects presented 
together to our view without confusion,—the pike sig¬ 
nified bv the figurative sense, winch msry be termed 
the principal object, and the one signified by the pro- 
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per kmc, which may bo. tamed accessory; the prip- 
etosl making* pert of the ttwwpbt, the accessory twine 
merely ornamental. Lastly, figures pouw » signal, 
power of aggrandizing an olyoat, firing frequ*utly » 
muck clearer and more striking view of the principal 
object than could Ua.ee been tits case if it lied been 
expressed in simple terms and divested of its aoesa- 
sow idea. 

PifiCkE-fflBAD, an ornamental figure or bust, emblem¬ 
atical of war, uavigatiun, or comiueroe, Ac., Used on 
the top of the projecting portion ol' a ship's stem or 
cutwater. 

Fiainu or tub Earth. (Sat Earth, Gaouusr.) 

Fit. aria , fe-lai'-rt’i (iMt.JiUim, a thread), a gcu. of 
parasitic eutozua, common to large and small aniuutls, 
and infesting evon eertniu of the inoilusca. Of this, 
family the uioai inimical to the comfort of mau is | 
the CumiK-ii-vwiriu (i'ilarta inedmeutit), which, iu hot 
climates, insinuates itself under the skin of the lower 
members, causing excruciating pain. It has a slender 
and thread-like body, and sometimes attains a length] 
of six feet. It is met only in certain portions of the 
torrid nnd temperate zones iu Africa and Asia, and is 
especially frequeut on the African coast. 

Fiubkut. (.SV# Cokylus.) 

IT Ilk, Jile (i>u x.ftol), an implenicnt used in many 
trades toproduee a smooth surlaceonluird subsianees, 
os metals, ivory, or wood,dec. Tliey arc made of bars «d 
Steel rendered' doubly hard by a process called double 
coHvertwn, drawn the required size lit the tilt-iiamnier, 
and then shaped, the square and lint, ones by tho 
hammer aud common anvil only, hut those of round, 
kalfrouitd, and three-angled forms, by means of 
bosses or dies niHde m the above shapes, which lit 
into u groove left for them in the anvil. The steel 
blanks having been thus formed, aro next annealed, or 
softened, to render them capable of being cut, by 
pluciug a number of them together in a brick oven 
rendered air-tight by filling up all the inteistues with 
sand (to prevcuL oxidation of tlm steel, to which it is 
very liable if the air be admitted), and then making a 
lire play os equally as po-aiiile ull round until they are 
reil hot, when the heat is discontinued and tho steel 
allowed to cool gradually before it is uncovered. The 
surface to contain the teeth is now rendered ns smooth 
ns possible by griuduig or tiling; the teeth ore then 
cut with a carefully ground chisel, each incision being 
made separately. The next and last process,—that of; 1 
hardening, is performed m various ways bv different 
makers; the ordinary method, however, is to cover the 
tiles with a kind of composilion or protecting varnish, 
to prevent oxidation and residing of Lhe steel when 
heated; they are then heated uniformly throughout, 
and lastly arc plunged in cold fresh water to cool them 
as quickly as possible. A great number of extremely 
ingenious machines have been invented nt various 
times to facilitate the process of (llc-roaking, but 
they have all proved more or Ices defective; however 
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morohing in fils, by frequently giving the o*Jer *',-l#ha* 
tore/ 1 and 1 m mad ndajy halting the company, wfckft'tjj* 
loss of distance between tome of the Slot . 

apparent. Hen marching amcly in a line, otthHWf’.'-' ' 
auoiher; are said to be marching in single or uunp • 
file. • '• 

Filibcsteks, jU-U-but'-itr*, is tha _ name givsWjiO' : 
certain adventurers in America, aud is derived from -' 
the French jlibutUtrt, a corruption of the EngUett ' 
tree hooter* or bnocanaart. (Stt BoccaHRUBO.) TRtB 
filibusters have come into notico since the tonMmnHt , 
of the late war bet ween the United States andMtslcC, 
and exerted themselves with Getting on foot,witliia.tbo 
United States, military expeditious designed toopCnrtn 
in the Spanish-American countries to the south, Tits 
pretended ol.ject of these expeditious was tho omanoi* 
potion of those countries from tyranny, fotttigA ®S 
domestic, and tho introduction of democratic ioatftti* 
tious after tho model of the United States; but their 
real object undoubtedly was their own aggrandizement, • 
by re-enacting the part of the original Spanish cCjfv 
quorors. Though the setting on foot of such eXpeuj- 
tious is contrary to the laws of the United States, , 
yet, ns they enjoyed a considerable degree of popular 
favour, no strenuous legal measures were adopted 
against them. The most noted expedition of this (art 
was that led by William Walker against Nicaragua itt 
lfi.’.'i. who succeeded m maintaining himself iu that 
country for nearly two years; but was at length 
expelled by the union against him of th* other Central 
American slates. Walker was subsequently takau 
nud shot ntTruxilln, in Central America, in 18H0, when 
engaged ou another piratical expedition. Filibuster¬ 
ing is also a cant term inuoh used of late years in the 
legislative nsseuibliHs of the United Btatei to designato 
the eniplo.vinisiil of parliamentary Undies to defeat a 
measure, by rinsing frivolous questions «f order, rails - 
to the house, motions to adjourn, (to., iu order to 
weary out the opposite party and to gain time, 

I'ji.tokk, f<H-f-»enc, m Hot., tho Fern fam., a net, 
ortl. of dnliflfdonit, sub-doss Acrnt/enir, consisting of 
herbs with vhizoumtouH stems, nud of arborescent plants, 
Tim leaves, nr fraud*, ns they are generally called, 
1111*0 irregularly from tho rhizonto, or are plaocd ill 
tolls upon tho apex of the Btem; they are almost 
always circulate in vernation, and are sirapJo or com¬ 
pound. Tho fructification consists of little somewhat 
r>’tinned ruses inclosing npurct. These oases are 
railed tpornnijia, and ara collected m heaps, usually on 
( lie under surface or at the margin of tno fronds. Of 
ran iv on the upper surface, or occasionally ill a spiked 
manner upon a simple or lirivuclicd ruchis. The order 
is commonly divided into throe suh-orderi; namely, 
J'nlt/podierv, ltmatrr.. and Ophioglontet. Ferns age' 
found in greater oi 4cas abundance in every put of 
the globe. In the northern hemispheres they are bmp* 
burnous plants, but in the southern hemisphere, and 
in the tropics, they nro sometimes arborescent, having 


notwithstanding this, it is very probable that many ul'> stilus neca-ionally fifty feet or more in height, and 
the commoner kinds are cut by machinery. I with the general habit of palms. There are about 210 

Fur (hat. Jlhwt, a thread), in Mil., the term' genera and upwards of 3,000 species. Torus ore much 


applied to two soldiers standing one before tho other, 
or oonjointly to any soldier iu tho front rank and tho 
man who stands immediately behind him in the rear 
rank, when the company or regiment is drawn up in 
line. A bpdy of soldiers is often spoken of bs consist¬ 
ing of so many rank-uua-Iilo, which includes the corpo¬ 
rals, lance-corporals, and privates, who staud iu the 
ranks, the officers and sergeants having different posts 
assigned to them in front, on the flanks, or m tho rear 
of the company, as occasion requires; thus, acoinnuny 
of 80 men, exclusive of officers and sergeants, would be 
spoken of as consisting of 80 rank-aud-flle, or 40 tiles. 

FlXB-KARCHI2ta, iu Mil., when a company is 
drawn Up in line, and the order is given to faco to the 
right or left and mitroh in that direction. This method 
of inarching is called ille-marchiug. Each front rank 
man and. his rear rank man. on his right or left, accord* 
ing to the-direction in which the company has farad, 
stiff composes a iUe. (A* Fur.) Fito-mnrching is a 
difficult movement for recruits, unless the leading tile 
marches steadily, and tabes the proper length of pass, 
and sank flic behind takes car* to "hack up,” or hasp 
closely in the.rear ,of the.file immediately before if. 
Men may be taught the necessity of doing this when 
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cultivated in greenhouses 
nnd closed glass cases (*«« 

Wabdiah Cask), ami 
their graceful and tender 
green fronds now adorn 
f lioownris of English 
homes. Tho onnexed^il- 
lustration represents spe¬ 
cies of the - two genera 
most commonly culti¬ 
vated; alining the Sr- !o- 
pentlnum vulgar e,(tt hart's- 
tongue, and b a epeoiea of 
Polppadiim, or polypody. 

Bnvt-ral ferns have farina* 
coous rhizomes or stems, 
which, in certain parts of 
the world, or* roasted at 
boiled, and eaten in times 
of scarcity. The fronds 
of several specie* possess 
slightly bitter, astringent, sod *romatfc> , 

and those of others are mucilaginous. Th# _ 

I of some are astringent and tonic, and occasionally 
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■possess well-marked anthelmintic properties. The 
'wlkv heir* found on tbn rhisomes ni stalks of same 
•pvcieii have been need for stuffing cushions and ti 
mechanical styptics. < 

KtuoKnr, or Fji.iaob*x, jH'ti'pra, ./W'-K-gr* (Lai, 
flt.vm, ft thread, and .vramim, a gram), a delicate 
‘species of ornamental work in gold or silver, wrought 
in little threads of the metal intertwisted in etceutric 
forms and patterns. It is of eastern origin, and 
was first introduced Into Europe by the Italians. In 
the Host, India, Humatra, and Java have been cole 
lirated for the high excellence to which they have 
arrived in th<* prosecution of this art. When the gold 
or silver has arrived at a molten state, it is drawn 
into wire on an anvil, and then twisted. After twist¬ 
ing, it is hammered down again into a flat state, and 
formed into the shape of flower* and leaves. When 
the fllinrtt is finished, it is cleansed by boiling in 
water With common salt and alum, or occasionally lime- 
juice. The Chinoae often manufacture IHigroe jewelry, 
but wliiuh is not so elegant aa that produced by the 
Malays. Filigree-work lms on extensive sale on board 
the Fen insular and Oriental Steam-packet Comjjanv’s 
vessels at Ceylon, whore it is eagerly sought alter by 
the European passengers. 

FltiUBBO. (SenKiut.) . , 

FillTT, JW-Ut (Lat. filum. a thread!, m Arch., the 
same given to a narrow bund, or flat ribbi.n-rimiilding, 
frequently used to divide mouldings of a cun Ml form. 
It U ncommon feature in architectural designs, espe¬ 
cially in entablatures. It is distinguished from lie- 
band by being of narrow width and always flat. (.SVr 

Bawd.) 

V X,JU'-le (Ang.-Nor.), a nameapplied to a young 
mare before it has reached its third year. For further 
Information see article Honan. 

FU.TBB, fiV-ttr (l-'r. fiUre), an apparatus bv which 
fluid* are separated from any solid matter held in sn-. 
peaftion. Thryniaybedtvidediiitofourclas-.es- the e 
used in straining chemical Initials ; those used for puri- 

S ing water for househcild uses; those employed on n 
rgo scale by water-companies; and those used on 
•hipboard for changing suit water into fre-h. C'U>-- 
mioal filter* aro etUtor used lor rcudrnug fluid- 

transparent, or for the purpose of aejiarating ami w.i-h- 
. .... -1- 1 -„ r 



_ ^ . . pur¬ 
poses, are made in various forms. In Paris, a large 

S uantity of the river water is purified by passing it 
irongli boxes, at the bottom of which is a layer ot 
charcoal between two layera of sand. Filtered river 
water, although not so ugreeablo to drink us spring 
water, is still well suited for other purposes. When 
water is filtered on a large scale by water-companies, 
the process is usually accomplished by moans of iiltei - 
ing-neds. (Sea WaTKBWORXs.) The conversion of salt 
water into fresh is very important, and depends mainly 
upon distillation. There are many forms of apparatus 
for this purpose, and they are of great service on 
board ship, where the absence of fresh water often 
causes great misery. Dr. Normandy's method of con* 
verting salt water into fresh is largely adopted by the 
Admiralty and the large steamboat companies. 

Fi lib art Olt, Jil-lrat'-ikwi, in Chem., the separation 
of a liquid from any solid matter contained in it. It is 
generally affected by means of a filler formed of the 
corner ol a round or sqnaru piece of flltcrmg.paper, 
folded into four and placed on a funnel. When the 
liquid to be filtered is corrosive, sand, powdered gluss, 
or wisps of asbestos, are generally used. A piece of 
cotton wool, loosely plugged into toe neck of a funnel, 
futthi a voTy good extempore filter for ordinary pur¬ 
pose*. and may be applied to culinary as. well as to 
dhemfot) operations. 

Fit, fia (Sax. Jim), in Iehth., a flat expanded organ, 
projecting from the bodies of fishes, and used as an 
fttatrnment of locomotion in the water. The fins of 
fishes aro supported by elongated filamentary bonee or 
taye, by the unmber and nature of which the naturalist 
if awe to distinguish the various groups. Many species 
of the whale tribe possess an immovable fin upon the 
feline, Composed merely of a reflexion of integument 
.,flrag a ttaas of dense end ligamentous cellular mem- 
'JhrBUe. The tall fin baa tha same structure, but ia 
ifW - 7M 


moved by the action of muscles hpon the caudal 
vertebrae, which are continued through the middle 
part. In work* ha ichthyology, a system of notation, 
founded upon the number of fin-rays, is employed. 
Thus the number of fln-rsys in the peroh is expressed 
in the following manner:—D. 15, 1 + 18; P. 14 < y. 
1+5; A. 2+8; 0.17. This denotes that D., the dorsal 
fin, has in the first fin ISrays, all spinous or bony; in the 
second fin, 1 spinous and 13 soft ; P., the peotoral fin, 
has 14, all soft ; V., the ventral flu, has 1 spinous and 5 
soft ; A., the anal fin, has 2 spinous and 8 soft; aud C., 
the caudal fin, 17 rays. 

Fikalu, fin-tt'-le (Lat. finaHe), the lest portion of 
any act of an opera, or part of a concert. Finales are 
of different kinds. In instrumental music, they are 
commonly of a lively character and performance, com¬ 
bined with a quick movement ; while in operas, they 
generally consist of a series oi compositions for many 
voices, and are various in character, time, and move¬ 
ment. 

FiWANCK,,/e-«/Iiis' (Fr.), in Polit. Keen., is employed 
to denote the revenues of a king or state. (Set Taxa¬ 
tion, Kkyknuc, Customs, .Exx-this, Ac.) 

Furunrs, fin'-tehee (Sax.,/lwr), a fain, affords belong- 
ing to the ord. S'aeerree, and tbn div. Comrottree, and 
known by the general • ame ot finehee. According to 
Mr. Vigors, this fam ■inbriiree, in addition the Mom- 
done, or larks, tnwli i the buntings, or Emharizium, 
seem neurlv allied, ■! o greater part of the Linnsean 
Frem/illM re, with tho Liume.in Tiimqrintr (tanogera), 
winch ajipreaa'i these in their ex I cninlcliumeter* and in 
their habits. As far as has lutlierto been aseertnined, 
none of the (inches ore of large mre, and in their habits 
and general appearance thin - is u strong likeness. For 
the mo-l purl Inr} - are hardy fords. Their food chiefly 
consists of grain, worms, and insects. The character¬ 
istics of this family of birds ore,—beak straight, longer 
than deep, conic and pointed ; mandibles nearly equal, 
cutting edges entire, forming » straight commissure: 
nostrils bn-ul, lateral, oval, partly huliieu by the frontal 
p'limes; wings \%ilji tlie IIiat quill-feathor longer than 
the fifth, but a little shorter than the second or third, 
which are equal, ami the longest in the wing: legs 
with the tnrHi of moderate length; toes divided, and 
adapted for hopping and perching; claws our red und 
sharp. 

Kivpkr op Goons, ft mV-nr (Sax. Sudan, to find).— 
Tho law on this subject is, that tho finder of goods is to 
use all due means to discover the rightful owner; and 
if lie keep and appropriate the articles to bis own use, 
knowing the rightful owner, or without having made 
due exertion to find him out, he is held gnilty of 
larceny. Failing the rightful owner, the goods become 
the property of him who finds them. 

Kink, fine, in'Law, is a pecuniary mulct or punish¬ 
ment imposed by a competent, jurisdiction, and was 
so called because it will said Jinrm fuaert de trmiegree- 
eione, —to make an end of tho transgression. The 
statute law bos seldom determined Mie amount of fines 
tn be inflicted, for particular offences, and tbe common 
law never. They vary according to the aggravation or 
otherwise of the offence, the quality and condition of 
tho parties, and numerous other oireninstances. Tbit 
uowor, however, which is iu the hands of the court is 
far from being wholly arbitrary; for the Bill of Rights 
tins particularly declared that excessive fines oughtnot 
to be imposed, nor orucl and unusual punishments 
inflicted; and the Magna Churta determines that no 
man shall have a larger amercement imposed upon him 
than his ciroumstanoes or personal estate will bear: 
saving to the landholder hia contentment, or fond; to 
the trader his merchandise; and tothe countryman 
his wainage, or team and implementa of husbandry. 
Hence it is never usual to inflict a larger fine than a 
man ia able to pay without touching the implemont* of 
his livelihood; but instead thereof to inflict corporal 
punishment or a limited imprisonment. 

Fins Abtb.—T his term may be viewed as embracing 
all wotIu which aro executed by the mind end inge¬ 
nuity of man. The phrase has of late, however, been 
restricted to a narrower and more technical stgoiflcs- 
lion, and it is chiefly applied to painting, sculpture, 
engineering, and architecture, all of which appeal to 
the eye, aa the medium and .interpreter of the pleasure 
I derived. The gnat vena of art how extant may 
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reully ho looked upon M models in their various lights 
<>! perfection, end they m chiefly mnpwed of the 
relict of the ancient master* and dearie art, consist- 
mt; chiefly, as they do, of sculpture, the picture* of the. 
<>M Italian school, the German, Dutch, and Flemish 
musters, and, it mar be added, the works of Hogarth and 
iteynolds; all of which may be looked upon an different 
types of high art excellence. The schools of art which, 
m the present day, elevate the taste of the public, 
cannot ho said to number more than three,—the !■ ng- 
lish, the Freuc.h, and the German ; and the latter, 
perhaps, lor pre-eminence in correct and classic 
drawing, might to bear away the palm. The school of 
Germany is not older than the present century, and 
yet, in purity and deration of style, it holds a rank 
far superior to that of France. ’ This, perhaps, is 
owing to the fact of its being strictly guided by the 
old Italian rules or srt in light and shade. Tins pre- 
eniiii-mee of Germany is not generally admitted, of 
course, by either the 'English or French schools , hut 
there is no doubt os to tho fact, and some of the best 
pictures of the French artist Ary Scheffer may lie >:nd 
to one their excellence to the German schoohi g nlneh 
that artist underwent, With regard to fine art* gene¬ 
rally, England bears away the palm, as her excellence 
in painting (apart from classic rules), er,graving, and 
architecture, can hardly he rivalled by other nations, 
although in tlie latter brunch she may he, perhaps, a 
little weak. To sum up these remarks. The juinly of 
design of the German school, and the variety and 
dexterity displayed in that of France, arc qualities 
which {no artists of this country would never like to 
deny; while, on the other hand, the Germans and 
Frenoh giro praise to, and condescend to copy, the 
brilliant colouring and truth to nature which is always 
displayed by the English artists. To conclude in the 
elegant language of Brando’s Vietionari;, “ the tine 
arts are the offspring of genins, — their model mt- 
tnre, and their master taste. Characterized by sim¬ 
plicity, they should never wander into luxury, nor 
degenerate into extravagance." (See Famhii'iions, 
Akt.) 

Fish of I;tuns, in taw, is a name given fr> certain 
judicial proceedings which were formerly in common 
use in the conveyance of lands and hereditament-, but 
which have been abolished by !l & 4 Will. IV. c. 71. 
Questions, however, regarding them will still occur, 
and tlie subject is thus one of present interest. It is 
defined to be "an amicable composition or agreement 
of a suit, either actual or fictitious, by leave ot the king 
or lus justices, whereby the lands in question beiamr 
or were acknowledged to be the right of one of the 
purlics." The party to whom the land nos to be con¬ 
veyed or assured commenced an action or suit at law 
against the other, by suing out a writ of pnri-iyr, called 
n writ of covenant, founded upon the brem-li of n sup¬ 
posed agreement or covenant that the one should con¬ 
vey the lands to the other. On this writ there was due 
to the king, by ancient prerogative, a primer fine, 
amouuting to about one-tenth of the annual value id 
the land. Tho suit being thus commenced, there fol¬ 
lowed the lice rtf in coneordandi, or leave to compromise 
the suit, for which there was another fine due to the 
king, called the king's silver, or sometimes the post 
fine, equal to about three-twentieths of the animal 
value of the land. Then came the concord, or agree¬ 
ment itself, after leave obtained from the court, which 
was usually an acknowledgment from the deforciants 
(or those who-kept the other out of possession) that 
the lands in question were tho right of the complainant. 
From this acknowledgment, or recognition oi tight, 
the patty levying the fine was called tne rognkor, and 
he to ’whom it was levied the cogniztt. The acknow¬ 
ledgment bad to be made either openly in the court of 
Common Fleas, or before the lord chief justice of that 
court, or else before one of the judges of that court, 
or two or more commissioners in the country, em 1 
powered by a special authority,all ofwhom were bound, 
by stat. a Edward I, ft. t, to take care thut the cog- 
nisors were of fall age, sound memory,,and out of; 
prison. If there was a married woman among the 
cognizon, she rise privately examined whether she 
acted iesblv and willingly, or .by compulsion of her 
husbena. By thaw acts aUthe essential parts of a floe 
were concluded. The noth'of the Jim was an abstract 
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of the writ of covenant and the coucocd)' banting .tbs 
parties, the porch!* of load, end the ugrfeemsWV MU 
whiotphad to on enrolled in the proper otfloe. Tfcfpflt 
of the Mne, or conclusion of it,.'included 
matter, reciting tho parties* day, yetr. wnd plane, tHa , 
before whom it was acknowledged or tolled. In 0*fl#p 
that the fine might have fell eneot, it required to we 
epenty reed and proclaimed in court. This mofle of 
conveyance was so effective that it bound not aofy 
those who were parties to the fine, but all other pef-,.. 
sons whatsoever, unless they brought their aotion at" 
made lawful entry wittyn five year* after proclamation' 
made, except in the ease of married women, infant*, 
prisoners, persons beyond the seas, and such ea w*re 
not of whole mind, to whom, or their heirs, live year* 
were allowed after they recovered their legal powers. 

Fisct n noAiii),A'M'-.iier.4urd(Ang..8ax.),— Thewhdjfr, 
of the keys, both black and white, of a plsnofoTtgiOr '■[ 
organ, are so called. That thin block hoard wm ’ 
extends over the necks of instruments of the SwflR; ■ 
Kind, on which, during performance, the strings Wt’ 
pressed by tho Ungers of the left hand, U also deno¬ 
minated hy this term. ' 

Fjsokhi \(., 'fin'-ger-iny (Ang.-Ssx.), the art Of'M ' 
disposing the fingers on any musical instrnment, moris 
i specially on the pianoforte and organ, as to produce - 
the required notes in an easy and graceful wauttgf. . 
A good method of lingering is of the utmost import¬ 
ance to the student, us without it the easiest passage* 
will often appear difficult, and the difficult ones almost 

uiiprurt ienble. 

i’i'IH, Jin'-e-ill (I, at. fui*, end, termination), ip 
Goth. Arch., the term by which tho curved ornament 
which surmounts the top of pinnacles, canopies, msuld- 
mgs, tic., is designated. It is generally in the forth eft 
bilmge clustering round a knob or boss. The oroawMl 
called a poppy-head, frequently need, to finish t aft 
upright sides nf'oprn pews in churches, is a finish 

Finings, fi’-uinn* (Fr. roffutcr, to purify), a term 
applied to thusc substances which are used for clarify¬ 
ing or clearing, in brewing and other manufacturing 
operations. Some of those are made by the persons 
using them, and others are purchased by them from 
the manufacturers, laingliii-s is made into fining* by 
mixing it with beer or eider, which is then stirred till 
the isinglass dissolves, when (ho mixture is strained 
through a sieve; it is then mixed with some of tilCSklM 1 
bevel ago ns that which is to lie fined, until ft la brought 
<o a liquid state. Finings of this kind are much used ' 
l>> brewers. A niixtnro of alnm with carbonate :; qt 
soda, or salts of tartar, dissolved in hot water, fiMMtirp> . 
fining much used by dislillern otid rectifiers. 

Fijiitk, Ji'-nite (Lat. Jlni *, end), signifies having'A', 
limit, bounded. It is the opposite of iujlrttt, • 

Fiji NISH Li NCUAv,*! AND ItTJS BATlfltK.jfoi'-lsWt.— tit#. 
language of Finland forms one of the chief brmftMfl'.' 
of the L'ralo-Alluic fumily, being, with the EstfungK) 
and Lappish collaterals, kindred to the languages of ‘ 
Uuriniis.ov Eastern Turks, Osmonli Turks, fiiniqfdviK 
and other Tartars, Magyars, Mongols, and TungUSOd; 
whoso chief branch are the Muntchoos. Ail W~ " 
constitute tbs so-called Scythic, or Turanian, or 
pliyhc family. The Finnish comprises a nutnhet 
dialects, of which the principal arc tho low 
is used along the coast*, its Abo variety b 
which is nsi'din books; and the upper, which i 
in the inland regions, divided info the stilt'd' 

Plea and Viliorg. It is written by Latin Of 
characters, but tlio letters 6, e, J.Y, g. wt&xr 
few foreign words, and q is Dow obsolete, itfi’ 
ever, rich in vowri-aounas, having no fewer than! 
a and 6 standing at the end of the alphabet. 1 
also many diphthongs, and, according to Back, 
the most harmonious of tongues, I' The nouns ,fi 
fourteen cases, which are expressed by suffixef 

P°. 

no 
oil 
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J'innish Language and li teratu re_ 

ten*#!,—the present nod the pelt, the other* being 
periphrastic. Their conjugation is complicated, thaw 
voices. moods, and other nice shades of meaning,, 
1 being expressed certain syllables inserted between 
the root and the personal suffixes.' There are no 
separate particles, and all their proposition* are 

K id at the end of the words to which they aye re- 
. Prow the number of syllables thus brought 
together, some of the words are of great length (iron) 
eight to ten. and sometimes even as many as eighteen 
syllables); nut in this way the most complicated ideas 
may often be expressed in oue word, winch would rc- 
quiro severs! in most other languages. The construc¬ 
tion »• extremely free, without endangering the clear¬ 
ness of the srtiHB. There can bn little doubt, from the 
character and construction of the language, that tins 
is not only one of the most ancient but one of the 

S urest of the whole Asiatie-Europeun family, being 
wsmixed with foreign elements than the Hungarian, 
Turkish, or Mongolian. The literature of Finland is 
particularly rich ra popular songs or runes, which are 
sung by the runoJmnen, or song-men, to tlit> sound of 
the favourite national instrument, the latutele, a spe¬ 
cies of harp with live wire strings. They may be di¬ 
vided into mythical and lyrical songs. These songs 
were handed (town l>y oral tradition from general ion to 
generation for many centuries, until at length, about 
The close of the 18th century, Professor I’ortlum, the 
Bishop Percy of Finland, made a collection of them, 
which was published at Aim. With the death of For- 
tbau the subject wont to sleep, until l)r. T.ipchus 
entered upon the same lield, tmd published live 
volumes of ancient and muderu popular songs, the 
lftlt of which appeared in 1H31, at irelsmgfots. To- 
petta* prepared the way for Ur. Kims Lonurot, the 
most enthusiastic and surccsslul of all the rollcittore 
or old Finnish poetry, lie was fortunate enough, 
in 1833 and the following year, In discover among the 
peasants of Ktirelen, and still farther on in Russia, a 
series of valuable poems, preserved by tradition, and 
comprising a mythical epic on the subject of iho Fin. 
Inndio Orpheus, the God of Song, lYicuuomdiiion, bis 
joumoyings ami adventures. Ho endeavoured, us far 
us possible, to present this cycle of songs in u connect «*d 
epio form, and published them under the name of “ Kulo- 
valu" (from Killeva, the great ancestor of all Furnish 
heroes), at Helsingfors, in 1835. Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt, in his Oossnw, in aiieuking of this work, says: 
"Among the Finnish tribes who have settled far to the 
west in the lowlands of Europe, Elias Lduumt has 
collected from the lips of the Karelians, and the 
country people of Olonets, a large number of Finnish 
songs, in which * thero breathes,’ according to mi ex¬ 
pression of Jacob Grimm, ‘an animated love of nature, 
rarely to be met with iu any poetry but that of lndiu.’ 
An ancient epos, containing nearly threo thousand 
verses, treats of » light between the Fins and Laps, 
and the fate of a demigod named Vaino. It gives an 
iutereetiug account of Finnish country life, espeeiuLty 
in that portion of the work where Dmnriuc, the wife of 
the amidi, sends her flock* into the woods, and oilers 1 
up prayers for their safety. Few races exhibit greater 
or more remarkable differences in mental cultivation, 
and in Ihadireotion of their feelings, according ns they 
have beenvletermined by the degeneration of servitude, 
warlike ferocity, or a continual striving for political 
freedom, thantho Fins, who have been so vitriuus'v 
s undivided, although retaining kindred languages. 1 ' 
In 1834, tha Findlandic Society of Literaturo was 
established at Helsingfors, and has done much to 
sptittd a knowledge of, and develop a testa for, this 
language. In 18 41, it sent out Ur. Unnrot to travel 
throughout the country, in order to collect ancient 
■ones, and he was again very successful. The result 
of ins labours he published the same year, under the 
name of MiuUelHar, or gouge for the Harp, in three j 
volumes, containing no fewer than 053 ancient popular 
■ones. In 1813, he published a collection of about 
7.000 proverb*, and, subsequently, a collection of 
about 3,000 charade*. In 185-1, BudbUt published a 
ooUsetion of Finnish legend* and tales. These pnbli- 
cations have given a great stynulaa to the study of the 
Fianieb> language; and while the upper clones still 
ding tothSuse of the Swedish, the peiwutty welcome 
with avidity every addition to the limited stock of their 


_ Fires-Biigaelg _ 

printed literature. Newspapers and periodicals in 
their native tongue now eiroufate among them, and ore 
eagerly read. The numher of newspapers and period}, 
cal* published in Finland in 1858 was eighteen,of which 
eight were in Finnish and ten in Swedish. An in¬ 
teresting end valuable work is published annually, 
under the title of “Our Country’s Album;" ana, 
though written in Swedish, contains translation* of 
popular songs, legonds, sagas, &c., together with 
literary, philologic, and esthetic papers, all hearing 
upon the language, poetry, and history of FinlanC 
The prose literature of the people is devoted almost 
exclusively to religious and morel subjects. A Finnish 
translation of the New Testament appeared in 1548, 
and a portion of the Old Testament in 1553; but the 
whole Bible was not translated into Finnish till 1848. 
Tim greatest living poet of Finland, and, indeed, the 
greatest among all that that country, iu modern tunes. 
Inis produced, is Kuneberg, who, though be writes in 
the .Swedish language, is truly national and patriotic in 
spirit, and the genius of his eountiy is the only muoo 
Hint lie acknowledges. The best grammar of tfie lan¬ 
guage is that of Jacob Judeu, in Swedish (Viborg, 
1*18), and llio best dictionary that of Ldimrot, Hel¬ 
singfors, isr,:;. 

Kioun, or Fjord (ft J), the Norwegian and 
Duinsh name upplied to u , .toy, ercck, or urfti of tha 
sou which (-Menus inland. It is somewhat analogous 
to the Celtic tough or lorh. 

Fiiif, .fire (Siir. fgr), heat and light emanating 
visibly, perceptdily, uud simultaneously, from any body. 
The territic energy of fire, the most important agent of 
i-ivili/.nlinn, the similarity of its effects with that of tho 
min, its intimate connection with light, its terrible and. 
vet gonial power, and the beauty ol its changeful flame, 
easily ncemiut for the reverence in which it was held iu 
ancient times. At a period when cause and effect, form 
and essence, were not distinctly separated, lire became 
an object of religious veneration, a distinguished 
element in mvtholngy, an expressive symbol in poetry, 
and an important ug.nt in tho systems of cosmogony. 
It gained » place among the nlumeuta, and for a long 
time nits believed to lie a constituent part in the 
composition of all bodies, snd to require only the con¬ 
currence of favourable circumstances to develop it* 
m-iivdv. At a later period, fire, under the uanie of 
fihlogiitoa, was considered to be the source of all 
chemical action. At the present day, the phenomena 
winch were formerly ascribed to fire are attributed to 
the effects of iicat. (See COMBUSTION, Hbat.) 

Fihb a tin Hirosn, Letters op, in the early law of 
.Scotland, were letters granted by the Scotch privy coun¬ 
cil against any one p ho refused to obey the decrees of a 
court, and were principally employed to dislodge refrac¬ 
tory tenants who refused' to give up possession as re¬ 
quired by order of the judge. These letters authorised 
the sheriff to call for the assistance of the county, and 
dispossess him hy all methods of force. The praotiqp 
now is, where one opposes by violence tt • execution of 
a decree or anv lawful diligence, which the civil magis¬ 
trate is not able by himself or hia officers to make 
good, to make application to the military for amist- - 
ance, who enforce the execution man it militari. 

Firb-Annihilatob. (See Anhihilatob. Fiu.) 

Fibb-akms. (See Arms, Aktiu.ery, Ac.) 

FtHK-nAT.LS. (See Mhtbojui.) 

Fikf-Bbioadb, aniiiBtilutionofmen and fire-engines, 
fire-escapes, and so forth, under the command of a 
superintendent, and supported principally by the An 
insurance offices in London and elsewhere, for tbe^pur- 
pose of being in a constant state of readiness to preserve 
property and lifo from destruction by fire. Until tha 
year 1835, all the tiro insurance companies of London « 
bad distiuct and separate establishments of fire- 
engines, Ac. ; but in that year the Union, the Sun, the 
Koval Exchange, the Atlas, and the Fhranix companies 
joined their establishments of fire-engine# together* 
and formed one association or iMrwrii. This asso¬ 
ciation lasted until the year 1883, when U was fend 
that it was not s officiant to conquer the devas¬ 
tating element which was constantly making raids oa 
London. It was therefore determined, in IKS, to 
Incorporate-ell the detaehed forces of engtoeabsiooging 
to the remaining fire-offie** wldch hod not jdssd the 
association; ami this complete bead of engine# and 
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F’ll'e-Briftado 


men was visaed under the command of nanperinten- 
dent, each company paying so much toward* the I 
rapport of the whole. Mr. Braidwood, at that time! 
the director of the fire-engines ef Edinburgh, «a 
invited to take the oommanaef thi* new force, and he I 
accepted the appointment. At the preient time, there- < 
fore, the strength of the protective* from fire oonsista 
of about 300 pariah or parochial engine*, kept np by 
the various p*ri*he* under act* which passed in the 
year* 1788-74. Secondly, there are a urge number 
of private engine* kept bv merchants, firms, and large 
manufactories; and, thirdly, we have the comparatively 
small, bat well-organized force of the London Eire, 
brigade. The force of thin Utter consists of hetween 80 
and 40 large eugines capable of throwing 80 gallons a 
minute to a height of from 6i> to 70 feet, and a number 
of smaller engines (nine or ten) which are drawn by 
band, and arc comparatively useless in any large fire. 
To work these cngiuea, the Fire-brigade muslevs in its 
ranks 13 engineers, 7 sub-engineers, 33 senior firemen, 
30 junior firemen, and lldnvers j altogether numbering 
over 104 men. This force is distributed in the billow¬ 
ing manner:—On the north side of the river; 1st, from 
the eastward to Paul's Chain, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Aldersgatn Street, anil (roswell-Streot itoud; 2ndly, 
from St. Paul's. &o. to Tottnnham-Oourt liund, Crown 
Street, and St, Martin's Luuo; itrdly, from Tottenham- 
Court Itoad, &a., westward j 4 tidy, the entire south 
side of the river. At the head of each district is a 
foreman, who never leaves it, uhIobs acting under the 
orders of Captain Shaw, the superintendent, whose hrud- 

S uarters arc in Watling Street. The following arc the 
ifteront stations in th« various districts above men- 
tioned, with the number of engines attached to rneli 

Watling Stroet. (the principal station) . -1 

Wellclose Square. 3 

Farringdon Street . J 

Chandos Street, Coveut Garden . 3 

Schouilioiise, Ttul.clitr. 1 

Horseferry Bond, Westminster . 1 

Waterloo Itoad. 1 

Paradise Hoad, Holherlutho. 1 

Jeffrey Square, St. Mary Axe . U 

WhitecroBS Street. 1 

High Ilolborn, No. 254 . i 

Crown Street, Soho. 2 

Wells Street, Oxford SI reet. 1 

Baker Street, Portmnn Square. ] 

King Street, Golden Square... 3 

South) ark-Bridge Kotvt . 3 

Morgan’s Lane, Toidev Street. I 

Floating Engine off King's Stairs, llutherhitko 1 

Floating Engine oil' Southwark Bridge. I 

, Total number of engines... 3d 

Beside* these fire-engines, all the offices am supplied 
with fire-escapes, ladders, and all sorts of spare gear. 
On the alarm of fire, by a jndiemu* code of rules, 
which the late Mr. Bra id wood framed, each man knows 
the part he has to perform, and in about five minutes 
the generality of engines can be got ready and are 
tearing off to the aoeno of action. The complement 
ofmeutoeach engine is one engineer,four firemen, 
and a driver; but these are generally increased in 
number. Tho whole weight of the engrue, with men 
and material, is from 27 to 30 cwt. (See FiaK-Exoiirii.) 
That good effects have followed the establishment of 
the London Fire-brigade can well be believed. An 
article in the Quarterly Review on this subject states 
that, taking twenty-one years from the first institu¬ 
tion of the Brigade m 1883, we find that tho decrease 
in the twenty-first year (1855) of houses totally 
destroyed wss at least iV7, which affords a tolerably 
satisfactory result os to the efficacy of Mr. Braidwood’s 
institution. The dnty of the Fire-brigade is to snve 
property and not life, although, of coarse, they exert 
themselves in the latter particular as well as in the 
former. The duty of saving life from fire is intrusted 
to the Boyal Society for the Protection of life from 
Fire, which was established, like the London Fire- 
brigade, also iu the year 1833. Tina society sees to the 
proper appointment of ilre-esoape*, ladders, Ac., being 
placed in the various districts and parishes, and it keep* 
up **uffici*nt body of ipn for their attendance. In cob 
m: 737 
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sequence of tlie.gmt fire in Toolcy Street, in they***; 
1881, the insufficiency of fire-engines inthevHetrOpeh*- 
attracted the attention of the Souse of 
committee wAa fbrmed on the subject, 
resolution^ passed, which, no doubt, 
better organization of the Fire-brigade. .. 

FmnvGuY.ip Min.,a variety ofolny cspablsof bMIfs 
mg a great heat without melting or vitrifying. ThlSOKHie ' . 
from the absence of my alkslme earth te act as ethab ’ 
Stourbridge olsy is ono of the most famous, and isu»*d " 
largely in the manufacture of gloss pot*. It CpnMtatS - 
sixty-four per cent, of 1 silica, twenty-four ef aluniin%^’% 
tlm rest being oxide of hrou, water, and traces of-ear* * 
houooeousmatter. . > 

Fikk-d vMr, u miner's term for the light earburettedf: 
hydrogen of the coal-mines, from its 
in coutindislinction to ehuke-damp, which obolteh 'eff^i' 
extinguishes (lame. ->/ •, 

Fiiit-.-l'lmnwjt, a machine ooutrlved for the parpen* 
of extinguishing fires by throwing water upon MW* 
lrom a jut. Previous to the invention of the foodnHN 
fire-engine, there were various modes of eitingnlihiM - ; i 
fires. Juvenal and Pliny both mention methods, aaftw 
Pliny the younger speaks of pipes (riphoneg) being Used 
lo put. out Urcs. Angustua appointed seven buds «J ■' 
lircinen at Home, each ol' which had tho core often* > 
divisions ol the city; each band had a captain, attd'fitV 
the hems of the whole body was the prefoot of the wstoa, "V 
The curliest account, however, of any machine retsm- V 
hlingtho modern fire-engine is given by. a Jesuit, named 1 • 
Caspar Schott, in l(lii7. It urns a sort Of force-pump, . 
and was worked by 28 men ; it threw a stream of water, 

»n mch m diameter, to the height of 80 feet. After 
that, time, the use of fire-engines became more genemlr 
but two important parts of the machine were uot intro- 
dticed till a later period; viz., the flexible boss and the • 
air-charaber. The nae of flexible tubes fs obvious, and ' 
tho air-chamber, which depends for its value on the ' 
increased elasticity of tho air when compressed info 
less than Its usual bulk, give* a steady and uninter¬ 
rupted stream of water. The use of leathern pipes 
was first devised by two natives of Holland, beck of * 
whom were named Jan Vunderbmde, in 1872. fivy . 
improvements were mudo in England after that tinfo i 
upon the fire-engines then in use. Amongst the name* ' 
ot t hose wholiavrintrodutead tho greatest improvement*, 
uuiv he named Diekensun, Kimpkin, Phillips, Fwife * 
Newshatn, Howntree, Merrywestaer, Uaddelcy, ShuHd,, ' 
Mason, nud others. After the Invention of tho 
cluiinlier, however, all new miprovoments Were mantif . 
in ilnt nils. The machine generally consists of a douhts t< 
forcing-pump, communicating with t lie same air-vesself. 
and instead of a force-pipe, n flexible leathern host dm' 
used, through which the water is driven by tbs pr es s ure •- 
of tho condensed air ih the air-vessel. Merryweath*F( 
small, or portable engines, are intended expsessly for 
thu proleetion of public establishments and Urge man- . 
sions. The Amorieuns have invented amodo of wnaVAteu? 
cotton tubes for eiigtue-hosr, and a machine haa AsoU '- ' 
made winch will do this at the rate of 1,000 foot 
day. These tubes are only one tenth of tba enofcofV 
leathern hose. Mr. Hraidwood, who unfortunately 1 qM h 
his hie at. the great fire in Tooley fltreet, in 1881, mom d 
a paper before the Society of Arts in 1850, inwtubhlh* 
said :—" The description of fire-engines found toa*»Way. 1 
best in the metropolis are those with 7-inoh .-bontda'.'' 
and b-intii stroke, throwing, -at tho nrrttnat j' iglwjif 
working, about 80 gallons of water par minttte. lfA - 
larger ongine is thought desirable, two of them c*n'b4 
easily joined together in one stream, giving 180 gallons 
per minute. This sice is preferred, because the weight, if 
with hose, implements, firemen, and driver, is about 88 . 
cwt., which is as much m two mot homos eon m 4 *tg 7 i: ,;l 
for a distance under six miles. It is not often that 8**,’ 
engines are required to travel farther than this; whan 
they are, four bone* ore need, For some yean pi ' 
hand-pomp has been carried with each engine; 
having been found of the greatest service in k*« 
doors, windows, Ac., cool. They throw from six to< 
gallon* per minute, to a height of 3f» or 40 f*et, and 
be used in any position. The idea of tbeaebao^-pumpa 

On the continent, and in 

manmM.aain England, by fire faJMrsufoeemp&niee, 
but the whole matter i* taken up by thegovemmsnt. 
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Tiro-Escape 


-There are seven tines ns ninny firemen in Pent as 
-tllure are in London, notwithstanding the smaller area 
• yd population of the former town. In North America, 
Hite companies of volunteers are formed in many of the 
(“towns; the members are not paid, bat ere exempt from 
is the militia service and certain taxes. The most powor- 
ylM fire-engines now in nse are worked by steam, and 

• are very efficacious when a fire occurs. 

Ftas-Kscsrs, a machine nr apparatus for assisting 
: persons to escape from the higher parts of a building 
< when on fire. 1'ho contrivances for this purpose are 
-■ very numerous and varied in their structure. The 

• 'fire-escape, however, which lias come most into use 
-•in London is a wheel carmen supporting a lofty 

came shoot or trunk, attached to a ladder or frame. 

- When placed against the side of a house, a person eim 
-I* from a window into the trunk, and, by moms of 
'some ingenious mechanism applied to the frame, slide 
-In safety down to the bottom. Many machines of 
this kina are kept in public places in Loudon during 
the night, attended by men, whose business it is to 
move the fire-escapes to any conflagration where lives 
, are in danger. Among all the modern suggestions 
with regard to fire-escapes none are regarded ns of 
' equal value with the long ladder and canvas bug used 
" by the Booiety for the Protection of Life from I’ire. 
.'The following description of the llrr-rscuvr employed 
>’ by the soeiety has been published by them “ I’he 
main ladder reaches from 30 to 35 feet, and ran in- 
■’••tantfy be applied to most seennd-floor windows bv 
‘ means of the anrriage lever. Tim upper ladder lolds 
.rover the main Imlder, and is raised easily into position 
..- by A rope attached to its lnvor-iruns on’ either hide o) 
v'WS mam ladder; or, os recently adopted m one or 
‘‘two Of tho eseupes, by an arrangement of pullets in 
Heu of tlio lever-irons. Tho short bidder for !ir-i floors 
“fits In nnder the carriage, and is of the gr> it• -.( eer- 
Vice. Under the whole length of the mam ladder is a 
’Waves trough or bagging, made of afoul sailcloth, 

S attested by an outer trough of copper wire net, 
Sving sufficient room between for the yielding of 
the canvas in a person’s descent. The addition <d the 
copper wire is n great improvement, us, nit hough not 
afiordiltgan entire protection against the canvas fail 
ing, it in most eaves avails, and prevents the possi¬ 
bility of any one falling through. The soaking of the 
canvas in alum and oilier solutions i« also attended to; 
bat this, while preventing its flaming, cannot remove 
the risk of accident from tho lire charring the canvas. 
The available height of these escapes is about l,'> feet, 
but some of them carry a short supplement urv ladder, 
which own be readily fixed at the top, and which in¬ 
creases the length to SO feet." 

FttiXiny, a name vulgarly applied to those inserts 
which have the power or emitting a luminous appear¬ 
ance from their bodies. (Sfr (tiiiiwwosir, Ac.) 

Fran, Omikk. (Sat Gansu Finn.) 

Fire, OnnsAi. by. (fee Ordeal.) 

FtbSplick, in Build., the name given to the 
square opening that ia loft in the wall of a house for 
the reception of a stove or grate. It is formed in a 
shallow pier or abutment of masonry, which generally 

a ’ects from the fsaO of the wall into the apartment, 
ng recesses on either side of it. The upright 
’ aides of the openiug are called the jambs, and the head, 
which is usually in the form of a cambered arch, i* 
termed the mantel. A broad flat stone is fixed imme¬ 
diately under tho jambs, which, with another stone of 
1 A similar kind, that is set directly in front of it, and 
CO which the fender rests, is called the hearth ; some- 
.tbfieth however, the stone under the iambs is oiUlivl the 
■, *W». While the term hearth it applied to that w hioh lip* 
immediately »n front of them. The wide square cavity 
• 2* ? n< J j u »t tvbovo the fireplace, is gra- 

IfinkUy contracted in sise until it becomes a small 
wmch « termed tho chimney, or flue. (Set 
This oontracton is generally culled the 
Wrings The width of the ilreplnco depends on the 
SoTniC grate that it is intsuded to receive, varying, 
“-Tlpaey apartments, from la inches to 3 ti-cr 6 
XU height is never less than three feet. It is 
d<m by the chimney-piece, consisting of pieces 
far marble, fitted together iu the form of a 
'Tie vertical pieoevon either aide are termed 
nut, end the horixontal piece, which the iambs 
78S 
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support, is called the linteb The lintel is anneoaated 
'by » broad shelf in the same m ate ri al , called the 
; mantel-piece. The ohiwner-piece, whether in wood or 
merble, i* frequently carved, and may be made a vary 
handsome and effective architectural feature in an 
apartment. When chimneys were first wtrodaoed, 
the tiro was kindled on the hearth, the fuel being rap- 
ported on andirons, or fire-dogs, made of metal, and 
often elaborately omamentod. (See AnPXXON.) The 
opening above the hearth was long without any ehim- 
ney-piece or ornamental dressing round it; while a 
projection, somewhat resembling a penthouse, or porch 
over a door, was brought torwurd from the wall of the 
apartment, directly over the fireplace, to act as a 
funnel, and to prevent the escape of the smoke into the 
apartment, to the discomfort of tho inmates. But 
when greater attention was paid to domestic architec¬ 
ture, the chinmey-picce was introduced os au embel¬ 
lishment; and in mansions built in the Elizabethan 
style, it consisted of a mass of carving and panels, 
n hioh was generally carried up as far as the ceiling. 
Tho mantel-piece was introduced at a subsequent 
period, when the practice of adorning tho wall above 
t lie flieplnce with carving was discontinued. It was at 
first fixed at the height of tl orsix feet above the floor 
of the apartment, and vrr. xtremelv nurrow; in the 
present day it assumes tbr ,. rtn of a broad thick slab, 
and projects considerable beyond the chimney-piece, 
being about 3 1‘oet t) inches, or four ibet, above the 
rurf.iri* of tho hearth.— Brf. Nicholson's Anhitechii'ttl 
Dietinucry. 

Fiui, I'oi,ter. (Sat Tvm nv\cr. ) 

Fiki -1-ROOV. (See FlIlK-PItnOFlNO.) 

Fiss-rsoor ItyiLiusos —To ntako a building en¬ 
tirely proof agninst the destructive action of fire is 
manifestly impracticable ; but I In* danger arising from 
fire may iie obviated to a considerable extent by seloct- 
in ; nmlerinls for building that are either incombustible 
or suffer less than others from the action ol heat, and 
liv paying proper attention to the consti uction of the 
building and tho arrangement of the materials of 
which it is composed; that no wood-work, if timber be 
u-ed in it, may be placed near enough to gas-pipcs, or 
pipes eonimuriieating with heating apparatus, to be 
liable to ignition from explosion, or any other cause. 
Ill materials may bo broadly classified as combustible 
and incombustible; im-Inding, under the former term, 
ti l kinds of wood, which fire will entirely consume; and 
under tho latter, building-stone, brick, cement, and 
metal, which cannot be completely destroyed by fire, 
although tho action of heat may exert considerable 
influence upon them. Of tho different kinds of wood 
in common use, oak, teak, end mahogany, or any sort 
of hard wood, will not burn as rapidly and freelv as 
deal. Of stones, some are more liable to injury upm 
heat than others; limestone, and even granite, will 
cork and fly to pieces if cold water be suddenly poured 
o-i them when in a heated Btato; but sandstone seems 
capable of offering more effectual resistance to the 
action of fire than limestone, and therefore better 
suited for fire-proof buildings. When iron is used for 
joists or girders, it must be remcndiered that it is 
liable to contraction sad expansion under the influence 
of heat and cold, and that cast-iron beams will biwak 
if suddenly cooled by a jet of cold water when red-hot, 
sad that wmught-irou girders, in the same condition, 
are apt to give way under any excessive superincum¬ 
bent weight. In constructing a fire-proof building, 
that is to say, a building in whiob an outbreak of fire 
will lie attended with less destructive consequence* to 
Die building itself and the goods contained in it, than 
in one erected in the ordinary way, it ia manifest that 
the use of combustible materials must be abandoned 
as much as possible, except for interior fittings, and to 
form linings or wainscoting for obambm used M 
apartments, to prevent the inconvenience likely to 
arise if the walls should be exposed to any great heat, 
because stones and metals are good conductors of heat, 
uDd wood ia a non-eondnetor. No building can remain 
uninjured from the notion of a great men of fire in the 
interior, however well adapted it may be to resist fire 
externally. It is always found that large warehouses, 
in which great quantities of goods axv stored, often 
suffer eopsideraMT, or are almost entirely destroyed, 
by the efibet of fire in theiuteriOr. This might be 
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counteracted; to a certain extent, by etoririg inflam¬ 
mable goods sad materials liable to spontaneous com¬ 
bustion in small separate buildings, or in isolated 
compartments; car* being taken, in their construction, 
to prevent the communication of tire, breaking oat 
fat one part, to any other part of the building j for 
fe large mats of fire in a building of great extent 
will do far more damage, in proportion to the building 
itself, than the heat arising ironi the burning of a small 
quantity of goods stored in a building of moderate sine, 
for reasons that are evident, l'o render an ordinary 
building, for commercial purposes, tolerably fire-proof, 
a stone etaircsse should he constructed, instead of one 
of wood, as the wooden staircase is too often the 
means of comtuunienling the lire from floor tu floor: 
the walls, olso, should be of brick or stone of good 
quality j the joists, rnfters, and roof of iron; and the 
floors composed of stone, slate, tilps, or bricks. In 
building rows of houses, at least nino inches of brick or 
atone should intervene between llie ends of the joists let 
into the party wall on either side, and openings for 
fireplaces should always be arched with brick, as 
wooden bressummers in this position, and the ends of 
beams projecting into chimneys, have frequently proved 
the means of causing the destruction of many an old- 
fashioned country mansion liy fire. 

Fm-rnoovirs, the means of protecting pinto, 
money, papers, and documents of value, from the 
action or lire, by the use of safes or ilre-proof chambers, 
and also of rendering woodwork ana textile fabrics 
capable of resisting its ravages. Iran boxes for the 
reception and safe-keeping of coin and papers have long 
been used; but when these were exposed to great 
heat, there was nothing to prevent tho contents from 
becoming injnrcd or consumed, if they consisted of 
books or parchment deeds. Iu 1834, a patent was 
taken out by a manufacturer of the name of Msrr, for 
making safes capable of preserving anything placed 
within them from being damaged when the ealb was 
surrounded by a fierce fire; and of late years the con- 
Strnetion of these iron repositories has been brought 
to great perfection by Chubb, Milner, II obbs, and other 
makers. The general principle of making a fire-proof 
safe appears to consist in placing an inuer cose ol iron 
inside an exterior framing of the same matens], the 
intermediate space being tilled with a composition that 
tends to prevent the heat (rom acting on (he interior. 
Tho fire-resisting composition that i« used consists ol 
a variety of mate.rials; such aa powdei rd charcoal, sand, 
bone-dust, gypsum, to., used singly or in vunous com¬ 
binations ; and glass vessels containing some peculiar 
fluid are sometimes added to the composition. Tho 
heat of a tire causes these glass \easels to crack; and 
the liqnid contained in them is liberated and dispersed 
throughout the absorbent matter inserted between the 
loner and outer cases, and increases its capability of 
resisting fire. The iron of the exterior should be cusn- 
hardened, to guard against onv attempt that may be 
made to force the safe open by drilling holes in it; and 
the lock should be so constructed as to be incapable of 
being blown open by tho introduction of gunpowder. 
Every part should be made to tit closely und tightly 
together, especially the door, that no instrument may 
be inserted between its edge and the frame in which it 
fits, in order to iorce it open. The interior of the 
inner ease should also be lined with some non-conduct- 
sg material, such as the lelt used for coating the 
sterior of steam boilen. Since the introduction of 
-re-proof safes, they have been extensively used for the 
preservation of mercantile boobs and other documents; 
and testimonials have repeatedly appeared in the news¬ 
papers with reference to the eflectiveuess of their fire- 
tesisting qualities, and the failure of every attempt 
Bade by burglars to force them open. An excellent 
method of rendering timber impervious to fire, is to 
cover its surface with a solution of silicate of coda. 
When wood treated in this way is exposed to a fierce 
flame, the heat draws the salt contained in the solution 
to ths exterior of the timber, on which it forms a glased 
coating after having been melted by the action of the I 
fire. Muslins and all Hnen and eotton fabrics rosy be 
tendered fire-proof by dipping them in a solution of 
tungstate of soda, The great merit of this preparation 
is that the material which has been dipped ill it may be 



indestructible properties conferred oo 
state of soda; audit does net render 
woof brittle and rough to the toudfe, it 
are which have beets dipped ta t wMUifefem 
common salt, both ofwhiob substances paste 
ties that will preserve linen and oo 
destruction by Are to a certain-extent, 
tually as the tungstate of soda. It is ohepjgf 
applied, and its universal use would 
the fatal accidents that 


the fatal accidents that so frequent!] 
ignition of light and inflammable fabrics, 
of silicate of soda, mentioned above, slu> 
generally adapted as a wash for woodwork'tar 
it effectually retards the action of the " ~ 
the resinous nature of the deal common); 
ing is too liable to promote. The use 9 
tion would certainly prevent much of t 
of life ami property that arises from the *a: 


of life ami property that arises from thera; 
which Arcs invariuhly gain ground 
menus can bo brought into operation to 
Firk-baisiito. (See Anson.) , . 
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Finn-EAisiNO. (See Anson.) , , « 

Ftiu'-mitrs, vessels filled with combustiMI 

to be sent Against, tlie shipping of nn __. 

auebor in rivers or rondsteads, after bavingjf ^ 
on (Ire in several places. They were froquefKtjr 
during the wars of the last two centuries and tha 
moneement of the present 000 , and often, 
formidable engines of destruction. Tlioy art 
dangerous now, as one or two weil-dtracted shots 
one of the houvy gun* now carried b 
would soon shatter to atoms any of the small 
tlmt are generally used for the purpose- -An 
w itli fire-sliina was always made on a dark foggy «U(l£ 
which would allow of their being brought ago qEam 
prmimity to the vessels it was desired to destroy. Tii 
wind and current being favourable, the helm of tlKl 
was set in such 0 manner as to cause them to-draj 
right against tho enomy’s Bhips when at aratar 
When they hud been brought as closely as possible^ 
the doomed shipping, the Crew lighted tho fos'ri 
attached to the combustible matter on board, and fool 
to their boats to get clear of the approaching espjo 
sion mid conflagration. Formerly, ships were espe¬ 
cially kept for this purpose in the British 'ne»j£l5tti 
now it is a part of every gunner's duty to kja<tarlK>* 
to fit out u fire-ship, if such a method.of eUfffit tii 
conlrmplatcd, The firc-sliips of the English did sort 
Mtlornblo damage to the Spanish Armada in IStofatb 
among other notable exploits with tliele dcxtjsfofon 
vestals may bo mentioned the daring atffokjpf’tfo 
carl of Duudonnld, then Lord Cochrane, on the jragufij 
fleet lying at anchor in tho Basque .Road*. M 
which met with complete success, sad that otaSfij 
Sir Sidney Smith <m the flotilla collectedhyJftnfoiWMjl 
for the invasion of England, off Boulogne. tat ijffi) 
which unfortunately proved • failure. ™ 

Finn, Sr. Antiionv'b. (fo ftmnuij 
FlKL-WOliKS. (See I’moTEtUKY,) "’'j 

l‘'inL-WoBi|iirrsBH. (See (l run Kits.) ^svli 

Fibkin, Jir’-kin, a measure of eapucity,. 
equal to It ulc-gallons, 7| imperial gallons, ortto'iJSj 
cubic inches. , 

Finn amknt, jlr'-m'-ment (Lst.yirwafSenfoSt), wilt 
term used in Ancient Astron. to signify foe OTS 
heaven, or sphere in which the fixed slut weMpBSSS 
T t was called the eighth heaven becouso of Vbf'Snm 
spheres of the planets which it surrounds. . Thy jfjmjt 
mint was supposed to have had two OAtafiimmi 
east to west, round about the poles of tlie l eb$Eptlfifl& 
another and opposite motion from, vest fo m£''K 
revolutions it is said to complete in SMfrylMSfti 
according to Coperniatu, in 238,000 yur*; etufodSfl 
which time the fixed star* return to the eikot poufi 
that they occupied prior to their revelation. fsHS 
classics, the period was danofotasted the VUjU$m% 
great year. Ths word ylnmwMttt usually d *Mg5m 
the expansive aeon over our heads, iu. whisk fflia 
various phenomena of foe stars and 
take place. -’ 1 

Ftbmaw, Fsbvax, or Emutrw, Jtr-mdtf ‘'{fiflyl 
order), is a word employed In Turkey iodaSfiil 
any decree issued for foe Forte and. embdctfoKwl II 
the sultan's own oipber or signet. Emeh'df fbemhii 
tecs end members of the divan bet foerfthtefslgnir 
fi mens relative to foe business ef hi* onta^fS 
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eyelids, and never served by a leerymal organ. The 
Alimentary canal la commonly short and simple, with its 
divisions not always clearly marked, the short and wide 
gullet being hardly distinguishable from the stomach, 
The pancreas, for the most part, retains its primitive 
condition of separate ctecsl appendages to the duo¬ 
denum. The heart consists essentially of one etiriclc 
and one sentrielo, receiving the venous blood and pro¬ 
pelling it to the gills; whence the circulation is con¬ 
tinued over the entire body, in vessels only, which arc 
mded by the contraction oi' the surrounding muscular 
llbres. The blood of Ashes is red but cold, and is rarely 
elevated above the temperature of the surrounding elr. 
meut. The sexes of Ashes, excepting the sharks and 
nvvs, offer no very decided rxtertml eharactcrs by 
which they nmy be distinguished. The respjratovv 
organs, however, occupy more spseo in the males than 
in the females; and, on the other hand, the abdurueu 
is larger in tho females than in the males. The fecun¬ 
dity of fish is very wonderful, as the following table 
will show;— 


Weight, ttewhl of Nu. of Cags. 

U. 


ann.ioo 

1,367, li"> 
Hii.imio 
ft Hi,(i'll 
3h.3:*:j 
dti.iiot 

:is,37H 
1I-0..M2 
3 ,->3 
Jfl.dfW 



Garp. 

Codfish.. ... 

Flounders . 24 4 

Herrings.... 5 li> 

Mackerel. 19 0 

Perch . 8 » 

Pike. r,B 4 

Roach . Ill fli) 

Smelt . 2 0 

Solo . 14 8 

Tench . 40 0 

Lobster . 



Tho salmon is far more productive than any of 
these; the ovarium of one female salmon will produce 
20,000,900 eggs.—Ref. Jfnitluh JSiuyelopaJtu, Hallos, 
and the works of Jesse, Owen, Ynrrell. 

FismmiKs, a term applied to variiiiis stations and j 
localities around our own musts and those of other 
nations, where the different shoals of fish used by man 
for food are to he found at. certain seasons ot tin- year; 
*nd where the bndnes* of catching or entrapping the 
selfsame fish is carried on by fishermen, an cxchimt « 
class devoted to the occupation. Fisheries or fishing, 
grounda have been often the subject of disputes and 
embroilments between different governments, and 
sometimes even treaties have been effected in their 
especial right; to instance which, it may be mentioned 
that a convention was signed at, Paris on the 2nd of 
August, 1830, between France and .England, to tlx the 
limits of the oyster and other fisheries which approxi¬ 
mated the coasts of the two nations. Fisheries are of 
the greatest importance to nations, and especially to 
England, whose, extent is insulnr, and bounded on 
every side by tho sea; because fish forms one of the 
articles of principal consumption as food, and is also 
an article of exchangeable nature with other nations 
in the paths of commerce. The principal kinds of fish 
which liave separate fisheries are whales, cod, ling, 
hake, herrings, lobsters, mackerel, oysters, pilchards, 
salmon, anchovies, sardines, sturgeons, and tunny. 
In this country our fishermen are in the habit of fishing 
for all these, with the exception of the last four sps- 
eiea; and each kind of fishery may bo termed a separate 
instance of onr national industry. The Hr ish fish¬ 
eries are carried on in various parts of onr dominion*. 
Whales are principally caught along the shores of 
Greenland, In Pavia’ Straits, and the South Sena, as 
well as sear the southern portions of Australia and 
the Cape of Good Hope. With regard to those fish¬ 
eries which are carried (m more closely to our own 
shores, that of the herring, on the coasts of Scotland 
and along the British Channel, must bo especially no- 
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tioed. The Caithness fishery is the most prosperous . 
and remunerative of the ttooteh fisheries, ami the 
town of Wick may be mid to be the .centra ofthe 
herring fishery in that part. The average yieW Jwr 
boat engaged in fishing la about 100 man*, a cram.trims. 
soring 46 gallons of ungutted herrings. The herring 'J. 
11 *li err commences in the month of May ntt the ssjlmtt;,;'' 
side of Lewis, and continues into the month of. JfaMy 
nr midsummer. It than spreads along the-fimMMt. x 
and western shores of Scotland, reaching OaHMAMAy * 
August. Piu-ing the autumn the shoole are 
mouth, and there cantinas during n portion of fit# >' 
winter, by which time they commence to wash, their v 
way up to Lewis once more, where they me ppm C ... 
again in the spring. The herring is fished tor by rfrtA. .j 
nett, which are composed of several lengths, and byt 
traici net*; tin* latter, however, are the most UaefhH 
The Irish herring fisheries are not so productive ae 
the Scotch, but they arc yearly stimulated by public . 
grants of money for their furtberanoe; and thevMe . 
may he said of all other specie* of fisheries in r rrlmrih*"'' 
this is on ing not so much to their ouproillahleneMl'M. 
to lack of industry in their prosecution. The pQdxmt *. 
ftehery is carried on along the coasts of GovowaU rfiS*; 
Devon, and is of great importance in the trade* 'XtS u 
pilchard is caught in tho months of August, CripNiB*-': 
her, November, and December, and ia ndW aJ 
packed for exportation. Tile quantity of tlic pfichaififis '' 
exported by ua to tlio Mediterranean and nflilirfturisn • 
markets is about 30,000 hogshomii pw ssaosknlS ' 
salmon fishery ia carried on chieily on the river* and'.'' 
rMuurir* of Scotland and Ireland. Aberdeen hi . 
Seotlurid, and Cork in Ireland, arc the chief — 
stations, from whence the fish is sent to various part* 
of tho kingdom. (For * description of the salmon, 
*ee article under that heading.) The cod,. Uno, and 
hnlte fisheries are carried on along Scotland and be¬ 
hind, and about the banka of Newfoundland. These 
fisheries themselves may be said to date their origin 
I mm the discovery of the Portuguese, In the year 
1500, and they arc tho sole support of the dweller* in 
(but unproductive laud. The quantity of cod, ling, and 
hake cured and exported from Scotland and the Isle 
of Man in the year 1864 was 10U.0B4 cwt, eared dried, 
0,100 cwt. cured in pickle, and It),667 cwt. exported, 
which were of dry cure. The mackerel and other minor 
fisheries are earned on along our own coaete, end do 
not need separate mention. The shell-fish which am 
so much consumed by us are found in the Cbwitel 
islands and about the English Channel. (For whale- 
fishery, see descriptive article on the whale: 1 Asfists. >, 
estimate of the total value ofthe foreign and domeKIO 
lisln-rioB of Great Britain would give a som of abemt 1 
,to,<nKi,ooo per nAnum, although they have indeed ' 
been stated to be worth £8,300,009 annually. 

Fimnso. iSae Anotixo.) ■ •'< 

FissntosTiixs, feu-rat’-lreet (T.at. fin&o, I o)e*Mi r ^ 
rostrum, a beak), tho name of a tribe of birds, «wtf* - ? 
mg of die swallows, swifts, and goatsucker*. They -4 
arc distinguished by having the bill abort, bmatC '-h 
depressed, slightly curved, without any tooth; asdto ’ 
deeply cleft as to give peculiar wideneea to the g*M; 
a Hlructure of great use to birds which prey eo exohfi- 
siveiy on insects taken on the wing. On aecoimt of j 
the food ou which they subsist, all the film’nolens raft- j-if 
pi <te from northern countries toward* the Ctoa-wf^ 
autumn, and return again In spring. Like thrtafl. !s 
tonal order, or birds of prey properly a*. eiUadi^ra' 
fissiroatral triiie is capable of a binary, flltijj,' 
diurnal awl nocturnal specie*. . > ■ -. . ■ 

FiMtitA./s'-ru-U (Ut., apipenr reed),te8c«g { ,l« ’ 
a long and sinuous ulcer, hairing a narrow opening, . 
sometimes leading to a larger cavity and wferaMfra * 
no diapoaition to heal. The moot ooimnon form of this - 
disease is the^stufa in two, the rima extending tutu: v ' 
the cellular subatanoe about til* anus, or into ra'i 
rectum itself. It ia Hie result of abs ce s s e s formed ’’ 
m the cellular tieeue around the rectum, and wfcfoh • 
having burst or been Opened, are prevented 
henkng by the endirrtiaticuof the sphincter aoi. 

They are divided lnto two kinds.— 
plete, or HU; the former h 
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gsenitig is external at internal. This disease ia com* 
mottly attended with intense pain, especially when 
passing the toss, and there Is an irregular discharge 
of purulent matter, which it sometimes mixed with 
blood, The treatment consists iu muting a complete 
division with the knife of the whole of the parts between 
the fistula and the bowel, and the edges of the wound 
are kept'apart by lint, iu order to allow the cavity to 
dll up py granulation. A fittula lacrymalit is a disease 
of the laerymal sac, caused by an obstruction to the 
flow of tears along the nasal dnct. The symptoms of 
this disease are a watering of the eye, with a dryness 
Of the corresponding nostril, a distension of the faery- 
Hud sac, and a discharge of muco-puruleut fluid mixed 
with tears, from the punela laerymalia, when the sac 
fa compressed. In the earlier singe of this disease. 
When there is only a distended state of the laerymal 
•ae. a cure tnaybeeSboted by the application of leeches 
ana fomentations to the eye, with the uso of astringent 
ditttments to the edges of the lid. In the more ad¬ 
vanced stages, however, where there is inflammation 
and anppuration of the sac, or where a fistulous opening 
has been formed in it, by the escape of purulent matter, 
an operation becomes necessary lor itn removal. This 
is effected by making au incision with a sharp-pointed 
knite into the laerymal soo, and then passing u probe 
downwards into tho nusnl duct; after which a silver 
instrument called a style is inserted, and allowed to 
remain until the inflammation, which produced or 
accompanied the abscess has subsided. Bali wry 
JUtula is a fistulous aperture in one of tho salivary 
duets, opening externally, and through which the saliva 
esnapas. It is gonorally caused by a wound, which, if 
rtoent, a ouro may bo effected by merely bringing 
together and uniting the edges of tbe wound ; but if of 
SogW standing, a free canal ought lo be formed for tlm 
discharge of the saliva into the mouth. In fittula in 
jMriMC, which is almost always accompanied mill u 
stricture of the urinary passage, the fluid passing out 
of the external opening of tho sinus. an operation is 
' BiCOnary, which will require the aid of a competent 
CUrgeon. Fistulas generally require very skilful tre.it- 
xAent, and are often extremely diiticult to clone; ami 
thotlgh net In themselves dangerous, they arc not uu- 
freqneutlv attended with fatal results, arising out of 
the constitutional depression, which they occasion by 
the long-oontiliued wearing pains, ami the drain upon 
the system, in consequence of the protracted discharge. 
Fistula iu ano is often observed in consumptive patients. 

Fm, Jit* (old NorA, signifying son, and evidently 
* corruption of tho Latin Jthut. It is prefixed to 
’ groper names, lika the Scotch Mur, the Irish O, and 
fh*oriental Ben, to signify descent; as in the names 
Flt(waiter, Fitsw illiam, FiUherbert. It has also been 
employed in recent times to denote the uaturid sons of 
and princcB; as in Fitzroy, Fitzjawca, Fitz- 
elarnnoe. 

' Fit* Points, Tint, in Thcol., are tho five principal 
points of controversy between tho Calvinists and Aruu- 
aidns. (Bt* Cstviirisii.) 

FtXKD Ail ,filctU (l''r. fixer, to Ux}, in Chem., au old 
term for carbonic acid gas. 

Fxxu Oils. (See Oils.) 

Ftz*n Stabs, the common name given to all tiara in 
tbs heavens, with the exception of the planets. They 
arc so called because they appear to us to be station¬ 
ary in the broad field of the heavens, luiving no appa¬ 
rent motion. and always preserving the some relative 
petition with regard to each other. They are supposed 
to be tbe centres or suns of other systems, similar to our 
on. Birins, the dog-star, in the constellation Cnuis 
ICrior, which is the brightest of all the stars, iacou- 
ridenea to be nearer the earth than any other; and tbe 
distance of this from our planet ia computed to be not 
lam than nineteen millions of millions of miles. The 
fixed Stare have been grouped into separate elustrn 
•oiled cons t ellations, and divided into six classes ac¬ 
cording to their respective apparent magnitudes, Use 
largest and brightest being colled stars of the first mag¬ 
nitude, those that ore next ia site and lustre stare of 
the seooad magnitude, and ao en. Stan of tha sixth 
magnitude are ton smallest that are visible without 
toe eHtibfa telescope. 

Fritorn, in Fbot- a torn applied to toe cleansing of 
fhotogtepha from toe sensitive layer not acted on by 
7B2 


the light. The principal fixing agents ore bypoxulph i « 
of soda, which may be need either for gUse of paper 
pictures, and cyanide of potassium, which can only be 
used for the former. (&« FaoToamAMrr.) 

Fixtvrm, Jtts'-lsiw. in Law, are things annexed to 
houses nr lands, which become, immediately on annex. 1 -- 
tion, part of the realty itself, and are governed by tl.es 
same laws as apply to heritable property. The ques¬ 
tion av to what are or are not fixtures is of some im¬ 
portance, as determining the rights of landlord and 
tenant, heir and exeoutor, Ac. Fixtures in general arc 
persoual chattels let into the earth, or cemented <>t- 
otherwise fixed to eomo erection previouslymttached i.» 
thn ground, and are thus legally immovable. If thiv 
be entirely clear of the soil, they are not fixtures, and 
may be carried off at pleasure. Hence a tenant msj- 
construct erections,—even barns, sheds, and the like, 
upon btocks, rollers, pillars, or plates, so that they 
shall not be deemed fixtures but remain movable chat¬ 
tels. The general rule is, that whenever a tenant has 
affixed anything to the premises during his term, he 
cannot again sever it without the landlord's consent. 

To this rule, however, various exceptions have been 
made iu favour of what arc termed trade fixtures. A 
tenant may safely remove uch things as he has fixed t>> 
tbe freehold for purpov of trade or manufacture, 
provided the removal cat no material injury to tho 
estate. As regards agrii uitural fixtures, it >s provided 
by 11 A 15 Viet. c. 25, that if any tenant of a farm o- 
lands shall, with tho consent in writing of the landlord 
for the tune being, at bis own cost erect any farm- 
building'*, either detached or otherwise, or put up any 
other building, engine, or machinery, either for agi i- 
eultural purposes or for the purposes of trade and agri¬ 
culture (w Inch shall not have been put up in pursuamvif 
soiiio obligation in Hint behalf), tnen all such building, 
engines, and machinery shall be tbe property of the 
tenant, and htiull be removable by him, notwithstand¬ 
ing that the same, or any part thereof, may bo built in 
or permanently lived to tho soil; so as the tenant, iu 
making such removal, do uot in anywise injure the 
hind or buddings belonging to the landlord, or other¬ 
wise do put the same in like condition ns they ware in 
before the ore* lion of anything so reinovod. But the 
tenant, before making any such removal, must give the 
landlord or his agent one mouth’s previous notice iu 
writing of his intention to do so; ana if the landlord or 
bis ugeut elect to purchase tho things proposed to lie * 
returned, (hen the tenant’s right to remove the same 
shall tease, and the value of the things shall be ascer¬ 
tained by two referees, one tube chosen by each party, 
or liv an umpire to be named by such referees, ami 
shall b" piud or allowed in account by the landlord who 
shall have bo elected to purchase. Another exception 
to tho general rule is in favour of such fixtures as pro 
put up for ornament or domestio uso, as hangings, 
stoves, Ae.; hut not such as have become part of tho 
tenement, and constitute permanent improvements. 
The distinction, however, is often very nice, and it ia 
difficult to define it in,general terms.— Rtf. Amos and 
Fcrnnd On Fixture*. 

Fui'OLsmcE.n, jla-koar-te-ai'-ie-e, named after 
M. do Flacourt, a director of the French Fast-India 
Company, in llot., a synonymo for Bixucete (which 
let). 

Flag, fiCg (Sax. fieogan, to wave in the air), the 
name goeu to pieces of' cloth, or bunting, of varioua 
colours, and often bearing various devices, that are 
hoisted in conspicuous places on poles or at the mast¬ 
head of vessels, and allowed to float on tba breexe for 
different purposes. The primary object of a flag is to 
denote nationality, and it is more especially used for 
tins purpose at sea, to allow commanders of veeaele to 
show others to what country their ship belongs. The 
use of flogs is probably of very early .fate, families and 
tribes, as well as nations, hems distinguished, in the 
earlv ages ol the world, by emblems embroidered on a 
small square banner. We are told in Number* ii., 
that iu the wanderings of the Israelites in toe wilder- 
ness, they were ordered to pitch every man ** by hie 
own standerd, with the ensign of his father's house-.’' 
and from Genesis xhx. ws msy gather wbat were tha 
bearings that the twelve tribes bore on tool* banners. 

In medutval times, wa find that tha pnwtioe was sl.il 
oontinned. The Beraeen% in toe 7th century, bail. 
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' adapted a green standard, Vhicb, with the addition of 
a oreaeeut, is (till the national lag of Turkey; and 
about the Rama period, the while hone of the Saxon*, 
perpetuated in the armorial bearing! of Hanover, and 
the blank reran of the Dane*, were well-known ensigns 
that Aoated over many a battle-field ou English aoil. 
The national flags borne by the principal natioutof the 
world at the preaent time will be iound in the plate 
of “Flags of All Notions," in rol. 1. of tbie work. Of 
tile flag* peculiar to Ore at Britain, the principal is the 
Royal standard, consisting of the armorial bearings of 
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hoisted wherever her Majesty happens to be residing, 
or on vessels, when the queen or any of the royal 
family is on board. The Admiralty flag consists of 
a gold anchor borne on a red Hold; and the national 
flag, known as the Uniou Jack, consists of tbe rod 
cross of St. George, and the rod and white sultirea of 
St. Patrick and St. Androw, combined, on a blue field. 
The ship iu which the admiral of the fleet happeus to 
bo always carries the union jack. When this flag is 
hoisted by a merchant ship, it is distinguished by 
having a white border round it, and is then called n 
merchant jack. There arc also three other flags, 
which arc used to distinguish admirals of different 
ranks in the navy, known as the red, white, nud blue 
ensigns, l'he red, or British ensign, is a red ling with 
the union jack in the upper comer of the end atliiclieil 
to the haulyards; tbe white ensign is a white flag with 
a red cross; and the blue ensign a bloc flag, both 
having the uniou jack in the same position llmt it 
occupies in the red ensign. The grade of an admiral 
is further distinguished by the mast at w Inch he curries 
his flog; a full admiral of tbe red, white, or blue, bearing 
his flag at the main-most, a vice-admiral at the tore- 
mast, and a rear-admiral at the mizen-mast. Kings of 
various shapes and colours are used as signals for 
communication m the royal navy end British mer¬ 
chant service, a new code of siguuls having been lately 
introduced to snpersede that invented by Captain 
Marryatt, the well-known novelist. Different signifi¬ 
cations are also attached to plain flags of one sunplu 
colour; thus, a yellow flag indicates that there is 
sickneas of a dangerous character on board the vessel 
which bears it, or that tbe ship is performing quaran¬ 
tine ; a white flag is well known among all nations as a 
flag of truce, ami betokens a desire for a temporary 
cessation of hostilities, for the purpose of communica¬ 
tion between hostile parties, or lor burying the dead 
slain in battle; a black flag, on the other Imnd, is the 
emblem of piracy, or betokens a determination, on the 
part of those who hoist it, to resist to the last, and to 
give or take no quarter. When a flag is hoisted liali- 
Siast high, it is a mark of mourning: when it is hoisted 
upside down, it forms a signal of distress. A blue flag, 
with a square white centre, callrd the filuc-peter, is 
hoisted when a vessel is about to sail, and is tbe signal 
of departure. A short triangular flag is culled a 
burgoo; a longer flag, of the same shape, a signal 
pendant; a square flag, with a triangulur piere cut 
out of the end farthest from the hanlwirds, with the 
point turned towards the centre, a cornet; and a very 
long narrow 
to a point, w 
pendant. 

Flag, in Bot., a general term for a number of endo¬ 
genous plants whose leaves are sword-shaped. (See 
Icons and law.) 

FtAGELiAitTSjJ&y-ei'-Mafa (Lat.j tagellare, to beat), 
the name of a sect of religious fanntica thst sprang up 
in Italy about the year 1280. They were so called 
from the flagellations or whippings which they admin¬ 
istered to themselves, the leading doctrine of their 
creed being that by mortifving tho flesh in every con¬ 
ceivable manner they propitiated tbe wrath and gained 
the favour of the Deity. Sects or bodies of persons: 
bolding this dootrine, and practising whipping and] 
other mortifications of the flesh, bad appeared at 
various times in the earlier history of the Church; but 
this was tbe first occasion on which they made a 


I 


grosses, singing penitential b. 
selves until tbe blood flow 
into Germany, and there made 

account of their irregularities and disorderly protases* 
ings, a general outcry was raised against them, too 
they were at length put down. The second graskgput* 
break of tbie mania took plaoa after 1346, whan 
terrible scourge the biaolc death had swept orerRi) 
and carried off to many persons. The imagitwtyagig ■ 
of the people, already excited by the pettuynoe,,y|iW'" 
ready to seise upon this superstition, which spread 
rapidly through Qeriuuuy, Switzerland, lfa®«id,;P*«»>. 
den, and eveu England. Tbe soeuee of the previous 
century were re-enacted with even greater ereftsos 
than before. Men and women indisori ni ina t^y .'now 
appeared in public, half-naked, aud underwent 
sclf-iuflictcd scorgings. They held that §90 
was of equal virtue with baptism and the 
Slipper; that forgiveness of sins was to be pr 
by it without the blood of Christ; 'that the law 
Christ was soon to be abolished; and that a MW li 
enjoining a baptism of blood, to be administered •$£ 
« hipping, was to take its ulaoe. Tbey were condemned 
by a hull of Clement VI., and other severities. wwfi! 
practised against them, until at length they disappears 
Again, in the year Mi l, a new trow of these fanatics 
make appearance in Germany, under the leadership 
of one Conrad Schmidt. They were oven more wild 
in llirir extravagances than their predecessors, feed¬ 
ing nil forms ol worship, and holding that faith and 
flagellation were alone necessary to salvation. They 
were everywhere persecuted, ana many of them wore 
burnt as heretics ; among whom was their leader 
Schmidt ; but it was with difficulty that their system 
wsa at length suppressed. 

Flageolet, Jtuf'-o let (Fr.l, a small musical instru¬ 
ment of the flute kind, played on by means of a month* 
piece at tho upper end. It is generally made of "box, 
ebony, or other hard wootH but sometimes Of 
ivory, und has a clear and shrill tune. Its compass 
extends (mm F, I he first space iu the treble clef, to F 
in al(i*.iimo. In the quadrille flageolet, it is a little 
less extensive, while in the patent flageolet the edale is 
an octave higher. There are also double flageolet*, 
consisting of two tubes united by one mouthpiece. 
Tins instrument is now very seldom used, it Biting 
almost superseded by the jtauto piccolo, or petave 
Ante. 

Flag Officers, a clues of officer* in the navy above 
the rank of captain, who have commands of fleets. 
King officers arc divided into three ranks, and each, of 
these three ranks into three different classes. The 
ranks are red, white, and blue, and the class** are 
udniirnl, vicf-adnnril, and rear-admiral. Flag officers 
may therefore he cotmdered as numbering iA nil ttih* 
ditt'crent ranks, which are oa followsAdmiral of the 
red, of the white, and of tbe Idue; vice-admiral of the 
red, of the white, and of the blue: thirdly, rear-admiral 
of the red, of the white, and of the bine. The admiral 
wt-ars his flag at the main; tlie vice-admiral otthefltnj 
and the rear-admiral at the miaen. Thor* is tijmidn 
admiral of the fleet, who, if in command of a squadron, 
would wear his flag—a union jack—at the MM*. ■' A.' 
commodore is occasionally a flag officer, and he if - Sit* 
Imgtiished by wearing a broad pennant. 

Kr.to-suir, the nautical term applied to the line-of* 
battle ship, frigate, or other vessel, whieh oarrieslhs 
flag officers in command. . < 

Fla n, flail fGer. flegel, Lat. flagellum), a wooden 
implement employed for threahingoorn byband; Con¬ 
sisting of two parts; vis., the handle or hahd-sUff, pad 
the swiple, or part which ttrikea the eonti these two 


father, called caplin* or antpline. ilk u now almost 
superseded by the threshing-machine. (Bet TsttfiS* 
nra-Macaxxx.) 

Flak is, flaxlee (ADg.-SaJe, a layer or stratum), lit 
Hort , carnations with large ttripw of colour. > (£*• 
Diorama.) * ' -*,« 

Fun-vnun, a pigment, eontisting of a prepa¬ 
ration of carbonate of lead. It ie much used la point¬ 
ing in body-eotoare, being a tubsttuee with which 


formed themeeivea into large 
went about from place to pie 


into Urge bands or companies, and 
see to ptaee,' carrying bonnes* and 
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glambwaa _ JWtaalF 

coating. possessing some degree of thickness and con- paying propec attenttan to thle, m»ny catntosecc ese 
sistency. It is also used for putting in the high light* greatly improved to their Ulttinin sting properties, 
in dr*wiagsinwstw-eolours,Mdorayon drawings m two while other* are mods to giro an intense Hefei, whioh 
or three tint*; but it Is spt to become hrown aod dis- could not otherwise b* burnt. The Argasd Sumer end 
coloured in course of time. Chinese-white, or marine- chimney, as applied to gas and oamphine, are examples 
white, both of which are preparations of oarbonate of of this. (8m Amis* Bonne*.) The flame of nn 
aino. are far batter for this purpose and a* a vehicle for ordinary oandle is a rood illustration of the phenomena 
preparing body-colour* from simple wster-coloura, as of flame. At the lower, or bin* portion, the hydro- 
they afford a white pigment of the purest nature, carbon contained in the gases resulting from thefleeom- 
whtoh will always retain its brilliancy unimpaired and position of the tallow by heat, mixed with so much 
untarnished by exposure to the atmosphere. atmospherio air that the whole of the oarbo unites 

Jfl.asQHM.tr, jlAm'-bo (Fr.), a kind of torch made of with hydrogen, none being left to give incandescence, 
tfejok wicks, oovered with wax, and used at illuminations Fasting higher up, we see a dark part, whioh consists 
and processions in the street* at night. A flambeau entirely of the gaseous matter formed by the deoom- 
USUaUy consists of four wioks or branches, about an posed tallow. This, on being heated by the blue por- 
inch in thickness and three feet long, made of half- tinn of thn flame, rises in luminous vapour until it 
twisted hempen yam. These are suspended, aud while comes in contact with the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
or yellow wax it poured over them from a lsdlo, until wlion it unites with it, forming a bright but not lumin- 
a costing of the required thickness is obtained. ous envelope to tbeinenndesijeut carbon,—-the products 

FliiWBbYAWT, JUm-loy'-ant (Lat. jlumma, a flame), of tho combustion being water and carbonic acid. The 
ths name given to Froneh ecclesiastical architecture influence of solid matter in increasing the luminosity 
of tho lBto century, derived from tho beautifully of » flame may be aptly illustrated by sprinkling a little 
carved tracery of tho windows, whioh appears to run powdered magnesia in the flame of a spirit-lamp- (St* 
in waving line's somewhat resembling tho various direo- (I ah, Illumixatioit.) 

tions taken by lambent flames of tire. This stile of Fr.ntn.v, Jlai‘-m*» (la* \ the name given to any 
French Gothic architecture is also known ns Omval Homan who was devotee the service of one parti- 
Ttrtiare: it corresponds in a great measure with the ,;uUr god. Koch flanu received a distinguishing 
Perpendicular Rnghsh or third Pointed style ; hut it is epithet (rom tlie nnroe ot ilie deity to wboru ho minis- 
characterised by fhr more elaborate ornamcutatuin ; tcred. The most. ftigni(l ,,, i were thosoof Jupiter, Men, 
Mid objects of rectilinear form and ooUnie, which con- n,„t Q, brums, end were culled respectively Flamrn 
statute such a (marked feature of tho hitler stylo, are Duth ». f’/amea IWartinlui, and Plnmen Quirinatu. The 
not so frequently introduced. mime i» derived from the cap or tlUet which they wore 

Fimkb, jlnim (Fr.^/fumeie), in Cliem. — Plume may on the head. When tho emperors Were deified, they 
be defined ns a shell of inrondesrout matter surround- also hud (lament. 

ing a mass of oombustible vapour. To produce flame Fmviixco, jlu-mm'-go (Sp.-Port.^fiwuenco), (Thatni- 
it is theroforo necessary that the burning bodv should mntmis rvbtr. linn.).—This bird inhabits toe warm 
ho capable of volatilisation just below the temporal urn climate* of A si, i, Africa, and America, and Is one of the 
at which It undergoes combustion. Clnrroiil or non must remarkable of aquatic bird*. Its bright is about 
will bnrn with a steady glow, more or less lumi'ems f, mr feet 1 1 > it* first year it is of one colour,—greyish 
according to the medium in which I hey are burnt, while; in it* second year, the white is purer and tbo 
neither of these substances bring susceptible ol vnls- wings are tinted rose-colour; in • lift third year it attains 
tilixation at tho temperature nt which eomhnsi am its lull plumage,--wings roseate, hack deep scarlet, and 
takes place, A piece of wood or paper, on the non- rpull-tenthers jet black; and as the bird grows rider, 
trnry, bums wiln a largo luminous llame, in conse- these colours increase in tone. The neok is slender 
quunce of the combustible mill ter of whioh it is com- ;md of great length, equalling that of the legs, which 
posod rising in vapour or becoming converted into are about two feet. The head is small and round, and 
mixed gases at tho temperature required for kindling furiii-licd with a bill nearly seven inches long, which is 
too substance. Flame is, in fact, produced whenever higher than it is wide, light, nml hollow, having a mem- 
a continuous supply of inflammable vapour or gn» is Prune nt the base, and suddenly e.iirved downwards 
node to oombine with a supporter of combustion, such from the middle, as if broken. The lower mtndiMe, 
us the atmosphere, at a sufficiently elevated tempo- which is the larger, is so adjusted os to fit the angle 
rature to cause ignition. That flame is hollow may be with its edges, its under surface being greatly arched 
easily proved by several simple experiments. If a downwards. The edges of both mandibles are serrated, 
little spirits of wine or other inflammable liquid be In operation, these mandibles net like a Btrainer, allow- 
isuited on a watch-glass, and a straw hold across the mg the wuter to escape, but retaining any sort of prey 
flame, it will be found that the straw is charred only the flamingo may capture. Its fond consists of small 
at the edges of tho flame, the intermediate portion fish and water insects, whioh it fishes op by means of 
remaining uninjured, A still more instructive proof is it* long neck, turning its head in such a manner as to 
afforded by ploaing a piece of glass tube or tobnceo-pipe take advantage of tho crook in its beak. In searching 
nearly upright in toe middle of the flume of a euqdle, among the mud at the bottom of the water for food, toe 
when tho vapour and gaseous matter rising through upper, not the-undcr, inaudible is applied to the ground, 
the wick from the melted tallow will ascend through i n that situation the inferior mandible is uppermost, 
toe pipe, passing out st tho upper orifice of tho and by its motion works the disturbed water through 
tube, whore they may be kindled. The heating power the two. The tonga® i* large and fleshy, betokening 
of a flame is in direct proportion to the energy of the an acute sense of tasto. The flamingo's mode of inoa- 
chemical action that tokos place; those flames being hntion is peculiar. The great length of its legs, com- 
huttest and least luminous which proceed from gases bmed with the fact, that the bird never sits down, bat 
contuuiug no solid particles, as in the case of a mix- rests standing on oue leg, renders a nest of the ordinary 
lure of oxygen and hydrogen in the proportion neces- construction altogether unsuitable; so to* flamingo 
*wy to form water, whioh is one of the hottest flumes constructs a tallish cone of mud, with a cavity at the 
we hove at onr command. The most luminous flames | top, and in this cavity the eggs ore laid, *hd straddles 
ore from gases which contain just sufficient solid : across the whole, so that her feet rest on the ground 
matter to give the maximum of incandescence without; and the under port of her body on her egg*- Tn* latter 
any of it* particles passing away unbnrnt. Olefiant j*re white, and rather larger than those,of toe goose. 
Ms and the ordinary coal-gas are good examples of i Flahob, Jlanj (of doubtful derivation), th* metal 
this as compared with tho oxvhydrogen flame, which rim bent over in gas-pipes, water-pipes, Ao., in order 
contains no solid matter on the one hand, and the j to join on other lengths of the same. The term is *1*0 
flame of pitch or turpentine on the other, wliioli • applied to toe projecting outside circumference of a 
contains too much, carbon, the excess passing railway-carriage wheel, by which the wheal is prevented 
off in tlie form of smoke. The flames used for from running off the rails, 
f illuminating purposes ate all produced by the oom- Frjjrg, JlAnle (Fr.Jtsnc), in Mil., a term frequently 
£** bustion of compounds containing carbon and hydro- applied to either side of * body of troops j toe extre- 
&i gM. Besides thO proper proportions of gaseous and mities of a body of soldier* in lino, or the tides of a 
J folia matter contained iu illuminating substances, column, being termed th* right and left flank* teepee- 
A, must be taken to regulate the supply of air. By tively. In onydefenrira work, it is applied to that pert 
7S1 
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from which a fir« may bo diraetad against the aide or 
flank of a* attaekingparty. Thaa, t&sflanha of afeaa- 
tioa arotboss parts of the rampart and parapet which 
connaot ita Im with the etxtramitiea of the curtalna of 
theenceiiiteoo either aide of it. On raforanee to the 

diagram of a front of fortification given in theorticle order; the former naturalist treating of than under the 
on that aaienoe («m FoxrcrioartaB). it trill be teen order Sipkonapicra, and the letter, the* order J ' 1 ' 
that a Are from the flenha ia effective in preventing on mptera. By others, they have been arranged 1 
attacking party from effecting a lodgement at the foot order Diptera, but with little reason: for in — 
of the curtain that lies between them, which might be important characteristics they widely dftbr.from them; 
done with comparative ease end security if these por- It has been truly remarked, that " it la highly pwa* 
tiona of the work did not exist. A fire from the Dan Its ble, when this group is better known,—when the an- 
of any bastion enfilades the ditch at the foot of the meroui insects allien to the fleas are more common in 
curtain. onr cabinets, it will bs found that they do not eonati- 

Fuinn and Itiim Mavuvacttiu. (See tute an order by themselves, but are aberrant fttttns 
Woot MaHtrrAcruns.) of the other well-established orders. In these, thetwls 

F6AT,Jf«< (Du. plat), in,kins., a character employed a certain degree of uniformity, ae regards number, 
to lower or depress any note or notes in tho natural variety of babits, do., which cannot but had oe to 
scale one half-tone. Au accidental- flat is one which, doubt the validity of the so-called orders, oontsttitog 
although not oceurring at the commencement of the only ono or two genera and but few •peahw r saefeaa 
staff, ia inserted in any other part of it, andonly affects the present orders." The curious structure of tin fan 
the bar in which it ia placed. has doubtless greatly contributed to perplex an&Mn- 

B'r.mrr.KjfCT, flM'-u-len-ee (Lat. flatue, ablest), in der those who have sought to find ita correct genera. 
Med., ia a morbid collection of gases in the stomach and The meet familiar spoeiea ia tbe flee (Alfa* 

bowels, commonly arising from indigestion, or from 
indulgence in certain kinds of vegetable food. When, 
from any weakness in the digestive powers, food re¬ 
mains in the stomach in an undigested state, fermen¬ 
tation takes place, and gases are formed. Flatulency 
is usually symptomatic of other diseases,—indigestion, 
colic, cholera, hysteria, or nervous debility. For its 
cure, carminatives, tonics, end aperients are resorted 
to; and slriot attention to diet is necessary, taking 
only such food as is light and easy of digestion, and 
avoiding ail 'oleraooous vegetables, peas, beans, and 
flatulent fruits. Weak brandy-und-water, as a beverage 
at dinner, is also very beneficial. When the pain is 
excessive, hot applications to tlie stomach and friction 
will frequently afford considerable relief. 

FliAX, flute (Sax. fleax, fie?), the fibre of the 
Xdm ** kntatiuimtijx, separated from the woody por- 
tiou of tho plant, and ridded of nny impurities, alter 
which it is spun into thread, from which state it 
is woven into linen. (See Luted.) It is supposed to 
be the fruit of Egyptian discovery, us the cm erings of 
the mummies found in the pyramids all attest to their 
being composed of what is generally termed flax. 'J lie 
flax-plant is of slender form and of'annual growth. It 
reaches generally tho height of from two to threo feet, 
and has stnaH lanceolate leaves, which terminate at tho 
extremities in delicate blue flowers, which arc after¬ 
wards replaced by seed-vessels, containing vucli ten 
seeds. The plant itself grows over the whole extent of 
Europe, Asia, and Amorioa. The tinie for gathering ( 

the flax ib when the leaves begin to drop off. mid when 
the stalk bos n yellow appearance. The stalks are then 
Stripped, snd the seed-bolls carefully gathered ai.d 

stored up for the next year’s supply. Tho first pro- A—Tin TLXA. 

oess in the preparation of the flax ia to steep tho __ 

stalks in water until decomposition aud ferment .d ion TV cl ok ditto. O—tkXTl OB DLTIO- 

takes place; that couscs the glutinous matter which (Allmagnified.) 

hinds tho woody and fibrous part* together to !><*• *n.ie 

separated. The duration of this process is from s.x to irritant), which is, unfortunately, very numerorirfa 
twenty days, according to the quality of the water 1 1ns country. Tho body of the flea is protected by a 
employed and the state of the flax-plant. Alter tin* Imrnv covering, composed of segments, which are YCttr 
first process, the stalks are dried, and in this state t hov » oil defined,—those of the thorax are always disunited, 
may be kept in sheaves for years. After the flux has (rs mout h is suctorial, formed of tnree pieces, imposed 
bean “retted" (as tho first operation is called) and hvtwo articulated Jnmiuie, which, when united, form 
dried, it is broken repeatedly, beaten with a fiat niece H cylindrical or conical proboscis, tbe base of whfoh fs 
of wood, and also “scotched, 'in order to remove all I lie protected by two soales. Although, to all apptacltoc*, 



A—<nn nxi. 

IS — rure . ok ditto. O-um ob Dim. 

(All magnified.) 

irritant), which is, unfortunately, very numerous in 


may be kept in sheaves for years. After the flax has | is mout h is suctorial, formed of tnree pieces, imposed 
been “retted" (ae tho first operation is railed) and hvtwo articulated Jamiuic, which, when united, form 
dried, it is broken repeatedly, beaten with a fiat piece a cylindrical or conical proboscis, the base of whfohis 
of wood, and also “scotched, 'in order to remove all I lie protected by two soales. Although, to alt oppeaegooe, 
woody particlee from the fibre. The last operation is apterous, the flea possesses the rudiments of stings, 
termed “heckling," which consists in combing tlie which are four in number, in tbe form Of horny pistes, 
flax through and through, in order to separate the on the sides of tbe mrso- and meta-thovaoic segments, 
different threads; after which it is prepared for the the hindmost pair being somewhat larger than the 
spinner’s hands. This process is required as much to other. Its head is small and compressed, on each 
straigbten.the fibre as to lessen any knots or irregu- sale of which is a small round bye. The most 
Unties in tbe filaments. _ Tbe action of the heckles singular organs of the flea me the two fine-pnmfrd 
divides the scotched flax into two portions, the long mandibles of the mouth, which, in combination With 

_. X. ! —1_ — atnlwkt ivA/H, kaalnn .1. -- - - 1 A. . ^^A id. 


these are epsa : but the line affording better “yarn, of the insect, which permits it to «neroe tbe beed titia 
is, of course, lh« more valuable of the two. The great of its victim with remarkable facility. Situated oarthe 

* . . - ■ ■ . • . a . _X - Al —_ a __a_ mm- at , . —•* , a . a. ,.i 
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*gS» thaw th* 
We sometime* 
dm. It is din* 


capable of bring withdrawn entirely within the arid 
cavity: it aim hiw asuekerof two pieoes; the antcnnw 
in a plate with lateral setae. 

Flkta, JW-tS, in the name of a valuable t rentier, in 
Latin, on the law of England, and is an called from its 
having been written in the Fleet prison, nothing is 
known of the author; but it ram>t have been written 
; about the thirteenth yeur of the reign of Edward I. 
It is one of the earliest authorities on English law, 
and gives a complete account of it as it stood at the 
tune the author wrote. 

Flbob-df-lin, Jlur-de-le' (Fr ), the heraldic term 
for the flower of the water-lily nr yellow flag, which 
constituted the principal feature in the armorial hear¬ 
ings of the monarchft of Francp prior to the execution 
of Louis XVI. and the establishment of the first j 
French republic. It was introduced into the arms of; 
France about the year ll-Ht, being (irst borne by , 
1 Louis VII. This monarch, who had exercised regal j 
power during the lifetime of his father, had probably | 
adopted and worn it even prior to this date ns iiis I 
badge or cognisance, as the riimtagenets distinguished 
themselves by bearing a sprig of broom; ami from 
this circumstance its present name may be denied, j 
being a corruption of jtenr do Loyt, or flower of Louis.! 
Some, however, believe it to bp so railed bemuse it 
grew in great abundance on the banks of the Lys, a 
ruer rising in the north of France, and joining tho 
Jiacsut near Ghent. It ia used ns mi ornament of tho 
crown of the English sovereign, nud the regnl insignia 
of many of tho continental monarehs, ami it forms, 

' in Her., the mark of cadency for Inc sixth son. 

FMXniLTtt,Jlekii-rbil'-e-lc (Lot .JleHere, to bend), 
a property winch nil bodies possess to a greater or 
less degree, which is evinced in their disposition to 
yield or change their form in a direction at right 
angles to their length, through their own weight or by 
means of any pressure or strain applied to them. 
Pieces of the sumo materia) differ from euch other in 
tho degree of flexibility they exhibit, in proportion to 
tbetr length and thickness. 'Thus it is ovidenl that a 
cylindrical bor of iron an inch in diameter and twenty 
feet in length will exhibit u far greater degree of 
, flexibility than another whieh is nulv half the length, 
nnd has a diameter of two inches. Tina may be seen 
hr resting the extremities of euch on supports of equal 
height, when the long bar would become curved in 
form through its own weight, its centre being consi¬ 
derably below a chord drawn from one end of it to the 
other; while the thicker bar would be scarcely bent 
out or the straight line. Materials ulso exhibit a! 
greater degree of flexibility in nnp condition than in i 
another; metals, for instance, yielding fur more readily j 
to pressure when heated than when cold. A wrought-1 
iron beam which would sustain a great weight without, 

S lible deflection when cold, would bend conni- 1 
jr under tho same weight when red-hot. The 
• great flexibility of ropes of hemp and metal renders; 
Ft quite impossible to stretch them horizontally in a' 
straight line, asTnay be seen m the ease of li rope! 
stretched for the performance of a tight-rope dancer. 
There is no material that will not exhibit flexibility m 
some degree, hecanse there is no substance in nature 
that is perfectly rigid and inflexible; but the degree 
of flexibility possessed by any rosteriul is denoted by 
the extent to which it will bend, or by the weight 
t which it will support without breaking. This pro- 
petty must not be confounded with that of elasticity : 
elastto bodieB will return to their former shape when 
they have been bent or altered bv pressure in any 
way; but bodies Which possess flexibility without elas¬ 
ticity do not return to tneir original form in all cases. 
A straight bar of iron, though bent by its own weight 


ban aiid girdem, as well as of ropes and chains, and 
other materials, is an Important point in the construc¬ 
tion of buildings, bridge*, aMi engineering works of 
various kinds. (Etc MUtxtUiUr, Bmsfln or.) 

m 


FloatiflgXhlimds 


Ft*XOt, jMfc'-ibr (Lat. ttsota, I bend), ifi Anajo -te 
the name rtf certain muscles whose office It is HIM 
the parts into which they are inserted. Tbs *sMgh£ 
nlstie mnsolcs are termed extensors. ‘ 

Fum,/inf (Ang.-Sax.),in Min,, the well-known sw' 
oioua nodules and concretions occurring ao abtttfcdstetty' 
in tho obnlk strata of England, and manyotberioshriw 
irons strata. Flints are composed almost entirriy ef 
silica, with traces of iron, clay, and lime. Tho forma¬ 
tion of flint baa long been a disputed question amongst 
geologists; the dinlytie discoveries of Graham -and, 
Church throw great light on the matter, If a eolation 
of silica be prepared by dialysis, and ponred Into a 
vessel contuming a very minute quantity of carbonate 
of lime, the whole becomes rapidly poetised, assuming 
tho gelatinous form in a few minutes. From thig jt 
will bo easily seen what would happen if a lake or river, 
containing a notable qnantity of silica in solution, were 
to suddenly flood a chalk plateau. Flint la of great 
importance as an economic product,beinglargelrOted, 
when calcined and ground, in the manufacture or china, 
porcelain, and class. In parts of tho ronntry where 
units are plentiful, it ia much used M a building mate* 
rial, with excellent artistic effect. 

Flirt Glams. (See Glass ) 

Flirt lMrt.itMF.RTS ank Wsafons nre relic* ofthe 
primitive, inhabitants of Europe, wbicb have been dis¬ 
covered from time to time, by being accidentally turned 
up whilst ploughing in fields, nr by the zealous search 
of some indefatigable autiquarian. Those which have 
already been discovered do not differ in the slightest 
respect from tho rude weapons constructed of flint 
which are used even in tho present day by the savages 
inhabiting portions of Asia, America. Africa, and the 
islands in the Indian Archipelago and the Booth Seas. 
Arrow-heads and hatchets are the forms in which the 
weapons arc mostly discovered, and there is an un¬ 
limited variety in the •.hope and conatrnction of even 
these. Borne capital specimens can be seen by the 
inquiring reader in tho Ilnti-h Museum; and amongst 
them must be specially rioted the flint implements which 
were found alongside'the remains of an elephant in the 
year 1715, in Gray’s-lun Lane, London. Wot long since 
geological students invested these flint implements and 
weapons with somn considerable amount of interest, aa 
they thought that by these means the date nt which the 
larger classes of mammalia, such as elephants, Ac,, 
enured to exist in Europe, might lie disenvered. As yet 
(IWI2), however, their exerlions have not met .with ‘ 
much success, us it is nearly impossible to affix'soy 
assigned period at wbicb these implements and weapons 
were commonly used. In the Hontli of France, in 
Xom ay, and in England, theso distant trnoss of our 
ancestors have been mostly discovered; and it it a fact 
that flint weapons wen used tirtho Druids in England 
long before the invus’on of thoRomans. 

Floating. f.Vee Swimming.) 

Floating Battbiiy, Jlntc'-ing blU'-te-ve (Sax, ifofag, 
to float), m nautical language, a term applied to S 
bulk which bus born cut down and rendered as strong 
snd shot-proof as possible, and in which are placed 
heavy cannon and mortars tor the purpose of dc lending 
or attacking harbours Hnd other maritime stronghold*. 
This species of war-v easel was first used at the Stag# of 
Gibraltar, in tho rears 1770—1783; and it was again 
brought into uso during the Crimean war. On tcwWt 
of their clumsiness, and the difficulty of navigStMlg 
them, floating batteries are, however, net much fls 
request at the present day. ” 

Floating Burner. (See FKBST-nBWftS.) 

Floating Islands, Gardknm, and HousXs.—Gsr- 
deus and islands, formed of patches of wood and 
weeds, covered with grass, flowers, and other vegetable 
productions, supported on the surface of tbs water* 
On the English bikes there are one or two of these 
natural eeenntrieities, and on the Ganges, in India, they 
are continually passing down the rivet, being det*ebMt 
from the banks by the force of tlie Currents, On tfctafl ■ 
latter, tell trees arc often seen; tod ft prwmnta I 
rious spectacle to observe these monarehs oftbofarMt 
borne down by wind and tide oo the bosom bftari- 
waters on Some compact little island, whiafe. *m££ 
created for their especial sovereignty. In snoteot- tny. 
thology, the Island of Delos, one of the Cvotai&tfb 
•opposed to be endowed with floating powers,'snd la 
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_ PioaMrtdne _ t 

b« capable of sinking below the snrfede of thn'fleeB r s&d 
rising again at various intervals, in some new spot. -|u 
northern India, and on the border* at Thibet and Phr- 
«\n, floating qaraoru 'are often erected by the natives, 
for the purpose of raising melons, encumbers, and other 
similar vegetables and plants, which require a very 
aqueous soil for their cultivation. Those gardens, how¬ 
ever, are of a very fragile nature, and rarely exooed a 
foot in depth of soil, their prime structure being com• 
posed of wickerwork, interlaced with reeds and watlings, 
nnd covered with matting, over which the earth in 
placed. Moating houses are built by the inhabitants ot 
Bsngk’elc, the capital of Siam, from motives of comfort 
and safety. Those houses form whole streets, being 
anchored in rows, end are capable of being moved from 
one position to another at pleasure. Prom the depth 
of water, large vessels of from 200 to 300 tons burden 
ran sail up tins picturesque town, and pass alongside 
the houses of the inhabitants. These floating bouses 
lire made qf bamboo-stems, wickerwork, ami palms, I 
with a verandah in front; and they are Imilt on large 
rafts. Sir John Rowring gives a capital account of them 
in his eketoh of Siam. 

VuOA.I-NTOVV.flote'-ttane, in Min., a porous, soft, and 
friable mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, anil car¬ 
bonate of lime. From rmitnlning numerous pores, it 
holds a large quantity of sir, and swims on water until 
it U saturated; hence its name. 

FtOOOILlTIOir, Jlnk-nil-lai'-thun (tat. floerilatia, 
ttamfloceai, a look of wool), in Mod., is a term applied 
to the picking the bedclothes, which is sometiiues 
observed in fever and other patients, and winch is 
always regarded os a symptom of great danger. 

Flodsxn Fiilp, lUrrwt or, jlml'-ilen, was for the 
Soots one of the most disastrous encounters that over 
took plane between them and their southern foes, 
.lames IT, of Scotland, a warlike hut rash king, crossed 
the Tweed at the head of a largo army, on 22ud Angus', 
1618. Heniy VHl. waa lit the tirao in Franco; and the 
defence of the country fell to the earl of Mirrey, who 
as quick]v as possible assembled an armed force to 
meet the itcotch king. .Tames, instead of at once taking 
decisive steps, lingered near the border, until, by dew- 
lion, bis army was reduced to 30,000 men. On the fith 
of September he encamped on Flodden, the last of the 
Cheviot hills, in Northumberland j and on the morning 
of the 0th, Surrey, by a skilful movement, took up a 
position between the Hootch and their own country. 
The battle commenced about 4 o'clock in the afternoon 
of the lame duy. The Scnjtch lofr wing, under.!he 
command of the earls of Huntlyand Dome, speedily 
put to flight the .English right wmg; but the High¬ 
landers on the right wing were ttnahlo to stand against 
the severe execution of the English archers; they 
rushed nponthomin disorder, and were soon forced to 
floe. Msahwhilc, the buttlo was raging wit It great fury 
between the two centres. Janies, surrounded by his 
nobles, oharged upon Surrey with such force iis to 
penetrate within a few yards of the royal standard, 
when bo was at length out down, and all his followers 
perished with their king. The loss of the Rents wns 
about 10,000, including the flower of the nobility; while 
the lots of the English was only about 7,000, anil mostly 
men of inferior note. “ Bouroo a family of ominence," 
aay* Scott, *' bnt had an anoestor killed at Flodden; 
and there is no province of Scotland, even at this day, 
where the battle is mentioned without a sensation of 
terror and sorrow.*’ The lost canto of Bbutt’e “ Mar- 
miott" contains an oeourate and animated description 
of the battle of Flodden. 

Fiaecmru, floo'-giug (Ang.-Sax.), a term generally 
nsad instead of the more correct appellation of cor¬ 
poral punishment. Flogging is a degrading system, 
which has exploded from our onde of punishments 
(except in eases of boy* or youths convicted of misde¬ 
meanor), and it is only kept up in the army and navy ; 
In both of which services, however, it has but a very 
feeble footing. Until within the last few years, the 
pu ni s hmen t of flagging; usually administered with “ a 
euteo'-nine-tails, used to be one of the most horrible 
features to our service; but it is now, happily, nearly 
bwiAw. J5x;<wpfc in tlio raont extreme oases, it ii 
stl^om resorted to, and a man has every chenoe of 
avtwding it, being obliged to repeat the same offence, 
Whioh must be disgraceful, twice before being liable 


Flooivoloth 


to the "cat." In the middle e§«s, flogging used to be 
one of the moat favourite methods ot punwnnent, and 
orirdinals were often whelped through the town or 
towns on conviction of the most trifling offence. 

Flood. (Am Dianas.) < 

Flook-olotb, flora klath (Sax. ft or, floor), strong 
canvas woven from yarns made of hemp and flax oom- 
bmed, the surface of which is coated with paint, in 
order to render it a stont, solid, and durable covering 
for the floors of passages, entronoe.halls, staircases, 
Ac. Tim canvas used fur this purpose is made in pieces 
about 1(H) yards long, and varying from 18 to 2J, feet in 
width. This is done to obviate tlio necessity of joining 
narrow slips of canvas to form wider pieces, in which 
the seams would produce an tinsigiitly appearance, and 
be utimuled with inconvenience when laid down, on 
account, of the extra thickness of the floor-cloth in 
I lame purls whero the lengths hud been sewn together. 
Fur narrow floor-cloths for stairs and passages, the 
broad webs are cut to the width required. The follow¬ 
ing is the process used in the manufacture of this 
material —The canvas is first cut into pieces of the 
required length and breadth, and the edges are fastened 
to tlio four sides of a largo frame, which are then drawn 
apart by machinery, to s'retch the canvas us tightly as 
p.is-able, Mimcwhst in t.' manner adopted in xirniuhlg 
camuafor Ib-rlin-wool i .. Tlio position of the frame 
is wrticnl, tin* height h mg equal to the width of the 
canvas -. when I his exeerda six or eight feet, Die upper 
part is reached by menus of light scuflulda or stages, 
v. hicli the workmen ran move from one end of the pieco 
to the other throughout, the entire length, whenever 
occasion may require it during the process of painting. 
The ciinins is then m a proper condition for the recep¬ 
tion of tlio size and paint, which is biid on to render it 
til. to undergo the dual process of limiting. Tt is first 
coaled with strong size on both sides, and while thi* is 
still damp, the canvas is rubbed all over with pumice- 
stone, to render it smooth and even. When the size is 
dry, t In* ennuis receives two coats of puint on each aide. 
Tin* first coal is very thick, being more like mortar than 
paint; it is laid on in lumps nnd patches, and smoothed 
all i"or the web with a broad flat trowel, in a manner 
resemblin'; tlml in which plaster is laid on a wall. 'When 
tins is thoroughly dry, the surface is again rubbed with 
pumice-stone, and a second coat of thinner paint is laid 
on n ith a brush. The under sale of the canvas requires 
nothing more to be done to it alter this, but the upper 
sub* receives two or three more coats of Uiin paint, 
being rubbed with pumice-stone after each coat bos 
been laid on, in order to produce a smooth surface to 
recoile flip printed pattern. The canvas is now ra- 
moved from the frame und wound round a roller, from 
winch it is nllowed.to pass over a flat table, to receive 
tin* impression of the, blocks. Formerly the patterns 
were stencilled, us the walls of rooms were before paper- 
hangings were introduced; that is to aay, they were 
produced by putting colouring matter ou the aurfaoe, 
through holes and lines punched in a sheet of tin or 
pasteboard, so os to form the design required; but sow 
the printing is effected by blocks, a separate block being 
required lor every colour introduced into tlio pattern. 
The blocks ure ubout fifteen inches square, and ore made 
of deal, faced with wood of a tine close gram, with a handle 
at the back; tbat part of tlio pattern which each blook 
is required to imprint on the canvas is left ou its sur¬ 
face in relief, the remaining part being out away, as in 
a wood-engraving. The surface of the projecting por¬ 
tion of each block is further cut into small squares, 
technically called teeth, by narrow grooves crossing 
each other at right angles. This is done to effeot an 
equal distribution of the paint, as if tba surface of the 
projecting part of the blocks were left smooth and even, 
it would take up the colouring matter unevenly, snd 
transfer it to the floor-eloth in irregular patches. The 
impression is effected by applying the surface of the 
block to a pad or cushion oharged with the colour re¬ 
quired ; alter whioh it is transferred to the floor-cloth 
by means of the handiest the back, and pressed forcibly 
upon it. It is then removed, charged again with colou r, » 
and pressed on the canvas close by the side of tbeflrst 
impression, points being planed at the comers oftbo 
blocks to insure the regularity of the joining of the 
pattern. This process is fepeated until the whole of 
the floor-cloth has been covered with that part ai the 





pattern which islmpriated by ttoJlMblock that »: loyto* loan jwte nailing too beard*. Wlifeftjflihr-. 
used, after Whloh the bttotolflteiiSed to ooovey the ckteefloor it raqairad, tbe planks aregenmaHy Imi**.-' 
remaining etflourt to ite aurftoe arc used in n similar tofsther by means of a groove and tongue, ■fdtoj»*#">« 
ruaiuter, until the pattern ft complete, It matt then m.) Tut thickness of the bond* varies .frettf"®*#* 
bo allowed to dry, carebeing taken to give tho colour- to It inch. After the plant* have beta nsiwdtoteks^ 
ing manor su&uienr time to barden thoroughly before joists, the brudi era driven below the sMAito trafc'flj*'’ 
the floor-cloth it taken into use. The borders along punch, and tb* odflea of the boards an planed,-to** 
the tide* of narrow pieces of floor-cloth intended for any inequalities may be removed end the white eitipjtl* 
passages, are produced in the tamo manner, by blocks of flouring rendered perfectly level. The hind of&sfar 
of too necessary width, similarly prepared for the that has just been described it termed e Binglc-jOiafed 
parpese. It should be stated that worn-out Brussels -floor, ana is that which it usually found itt buildings ’of 
carpets afford a good foundation for floor-clutli, and an ordinary character, where thespaafoom wall taTw*Q' 
may be oonverteainto that material at any floor-clotli does not exceed twenty-four or twenty-five toot. In' 
manufaotory. A cheap and durable covering may be small houses, the joists over a-apan of this extant are, 


may be converted into that material at any floor-cloth does not exceed twenty-four or twenty-five toot. In' 
manufactory. A cheap and durable covering may he small houses, the joists over a-tpon of this extent are, 
made at home for passages, and even fur rooms, bv n often reudered more steady by allowing them to bear tn 
method suggested by Mr. T.oudon, iu Ids “Kneyeln- tlm framed pariuiou between rooms below tbeSu,«rfttt 
podia of Cottage and Villa Architecture.” For the the somi-partilioua on either side of fokUng-itoQf*.: 
former, a siugle length of strong unbleached calico will When the span exceeds this length, and tbepfat&nU •* 
be required for the ground-work or foundation of the nreiulendcdtosupporlauy great weight, 08 in *Oi?S»eiS*-' 
material; but for the latter, tho lengths of rolico must room, assembly-rooms, or warehouse, framed dtoten‘« 
be joined together, until a piece lion been produced nre adopted, in which girders arc introduced, whiehtato- 
of sufficient breadth tu cover the room for winch it is generally of wrought iron, on account of the fleXibiMtjf 
required. New calico, however, is not absolutely rcqui- and elasticity of this material, and by which tbe gMfct 
site, at any pieces of calico or linen tlmr are useless for "train of tho weight above is divided and tnstamsd. 
any other purpose will do quite as well for tho basis of Tlio-o girders uro connected by binding-joists, aud - 
tho floor-cloth, after they have been neatlv joined bririping. joists arc uttuched to them above, on which 


any other pur 
tho floor-clot! 


after they hum been neatlv joined bridging;. joists arc uttuched to them above, on which 

_I..... _i. It X _1 il.. I *1... It ......... ... I..' 1 1 ■ I • > ' a. I. - I_A. 


together. The calico must lirst be stretched on the the flooring is laid, and oeiling-joists below, to Cany 
floor by tacks, or by pasting down the edges to the (he ceiling of tho room or rooms beneath. Firmratef' 

I__1 . _L! .L* is. __a 1... _* .1 ...at. *__ I..._ A .. I... fin:__ ____b. r 


boards, after which it must be covered with two or doors inaj l»o made by tilling a framework, preulitriy 
three coat* of stout waste paper or newspaper, pasted constructed lor the purpose, with concrete or oemaut,' 
together with a strong paste, to which a little alum lias on which tiles may be laid to form the flooring, or 
been added whilo boiling. Over this a laj er of paper joists ot timber, ou which planks may be hud down and 
used for the walls of rooms mhst be pasted, which may mnleil in the ordinary way. 


be laid on in length-, or formed of separate pieces put 
together, to furnish w design suggested by tho taste of 


Floral KnviiLorcH. (See Flowxr.) 

Flouu.ia, Jlo-rai'-le-a (list.), n festival whioh, in 


the maker. When dry, the floor-cloth must be first ancient Koine, used to be celebrated iu honour at 
painted over with u unnt of strong size, next with two Flora, tho goddess of flowers. These Ividi Jloraltt, 
coats of boiled linseed oil, and lastly with copal varnish, according to Vltny, were instituted, by order ofen 
Floor-cloths made in this manner are strong and incx- oracle of tho Sibyls, oil the 28th April, 238 S,0« aftd, 
pensive, and may bo washed as well as those that have after having been discontinued, were re-establJemd m 
been made in the ordinary way. A cheap kind of floor- 173 n.ci. They were principally celebrated during the 
cloth has been lately introduced for the protection of nighl-tiinc iu the patrician quarter; but srnno.autbo- 
carpetS and stair carpets, somewhat similar to oil-baize, r.tirs allege that they were held in a circus erected 
or oil-Cloth Portable-covers. It ismadeon a foundation on the lull llortnloruni. 


of thin calico, aDd thinly coated with paint on one side 
only, After which the pattern is imprinted in the usual 
way, or by rollers. 

Floors, Floobiivg, floret, Jlort'-ing, tho name given 
to the stages or platforms which separate (he succes¬ 
sive stories of a building, from whu-h the stones them¬ 
selves are generally named in their order; us ground- 


on one side Fr.oitn umuBK. (AVe lloRTiciii.tnRB.) 
n tho usual Fi.oKin.T:, flar'-i-de (hnt.flarutmi, flowery). Hi Bat* 
a term applied by some writers to tho sub-close -Fsto- 
name given lot ha- (»inch *rr). 

the succor- Fuiieid E.soustt. (See PsBPtNDICur.AR 'RnaigMHj 
ones them- Fi.obi.n, jlor’-in (Fr.), > namo now applied tote 
us ground- two-slnlliiig piece inKngiand, but which was formal te 


floor, first-floor, second-floor, Ac. In the largo and gold coin, circulated in Italy during tbe 13tb 
lofty houses that arc to be seen in Edinburgh, which Its name is supposed to bo derived from the feet ol 


lofty houses that arc to be seen in Edinburgh, which Its name is supposed to bo 
are copied from thoso of continental cities, the floors being struck at Florcuc*, < 
are termed flats, and arc let out to the tenants as com- imprinted on its reverse.’ 
plate end separate dwellings. The entire platform many is also railed a jloriu 
which separatee any room from another, above or dnnf of iho English one, a 


lunf of ihe English one, as its value varies from tw* 


below It, oonsists of three distinct portions,— tbe joists, shillings tu ore-Hnd-ciglitpcnoe. 

tbe flooring of the room above, and the ceiling of the FLoatstAts, for-in'yant, a eeot of feaofttic* of tb«r- 
room below. The joists ore narrow beams of timber 2nd century, who were so colled after FloriniM-.i* " 
about I} inches in thickness, and varying in depth Konimh priest, and who inclined to tho views of tb* . 
according tn the extent of span from wall tn wall. As Valentiman*. They maintained that light and darit*'. 


masonry. In bunding a row of houses, cure should be Flotilla ,Jlo- lil’-lZ (Hp.), signifies, properly, aUttle - 
taken to keep nine inches nt least of masonry betweeu fleet; and tliuugh sometimes used in this MON, till '< 
tho ends of toe joists bridging the spsao from party- more frequently applied to a fleet of whatever riM, : 


wall to party-waU, to prevent them from comtouni- composed only of small vessels. In this toitekiteWaas'- 
caUng the flames from one house to another by reason the term was applied to that immenM Moral *rma- 
of thtfc contiguity, should a firo break out io any onp ment with which Aapoleon meditated Abe iovasfonof 
of them. To give greater (tiffness and steadiness to Ilntain. , : • *, • 

the joists, they are often connected by short cross- Flotsam, Jlol’-tum ([floating), is a low teem, tow* 
strata of timber nailed transversely to the sides of tbe rally used in connection with tbe equally oneoisth mrih 
joists and across each other in the form of the latter barbarous terms jthan and liga», and applied telnet 
X, to Intervals of two or three feet. The ceiling is goods of a vessel wrecked to aea. Flotsam is sfflili 
mads by nafling laths aesosa the bottom of the joists to suohof the goods as continue floating on.tbe enrfsto 
and eoreyhig them with two or three coatings of plaster, of toe waves; jetsam is where (toy toe cstoitodiM. 
(S»* tiutmoMa.) The flooring consists of red or irn and tbrrr sink and rrmnin iifldin ml nr j aniftopj| 
reflow dail rianks about nine or eleven inches in width, ia where they are souk in the sea, but twdto(toMC‘ 
The boards era laid transversely on the joists, and or buoy in order to be found agate- 
seemed to them by tong floar-braas, after having been appears to claim than within ja jnsr 'and a .lUnpHr' 
pressed tightte together by this action of a acrew tost before to the crown, and W*.regarded smhfr aifttoot' 
can to uttaehsd to the joista ilp the poeto-o required, from legal wreek, that ty teAwyai grsnt'«f &stos,' 
and to any port, Eke s tri ae, daring the process of things flotsam, jetsam, and ligan will not tone-*> r?. ... 
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Flounder 


Fiocirni*, Jlevn'-dcr [Stred.Jluiuli 






rtm??rn**s. 


(Plnuvneefu 
*«»), » flat 
h very simi¬ 
lar to the 
plaice, but 
smaller, and of 
more obscure 
colour. It is 
very common 
a built the Bri-1 
full const, nni] 
ii found in the 
Northern. Bal- 
tie, and Medi¬ 
terranean «eae. 


Its body it co¬ 
vered with very small scales, and along its back runs 
» row of sharp spittrn. 

Fu>vh, floor (originally flnoer, Tr.fleur), the finely- 
ground nienl of wheat, and of any other corn or erreaUa 
which has been reduced to powder in a mill. (See 
Fl.ocH-iin.tS.) ‘ Tho component parts of floer lire 
starch, gluten, sugar, gum,bran, and water, the prime 
element being starch. No snlmtiim-p is mure adulte¬ 
rated than w heal-flour: and there arc sercral modes ol 


detection, the bestof which is the specific-gravity t■■-t, 
as a y#s«el which contains one pound of wheat flour 
will contain nearly a pound and a half of any oth-r. 
Some chemical tests are also extremely good. Fir.it!v, 
nitric noid. Which bns the effect of colouring whc.il- 
ftourof a fine orange-yellow, while if does not ull'eot 
the oolonr of fecula or starch j secondly, muri.iiie acid 
eolours bond Me wheal-flour of a deep violet, but 
dissolves focufa aud starch into a light visions fluid, 
which is decomposable by the admixture of any alkali. 
Another test is tho amount of ash left alter the sample 
being burnt. Wheal-flour yields on the average u 8 
per edit. | rye-flour, l'O; bean- and pea-men), 'I; and 
linseed-meal, 10 per cent, of ndi, by which means adul¬ 
teration can bn detected — Jfef. l T re'a Dictionmy. 

FlOWU-WiM-s, mills used for I ho purpose of grinding 
flour. Before the invention nt the atp,iin-eiiginr, the 


windmill was prineip illy used for this purpose. (.Vcc 
the article on Wikiiwym, for the details ot its mech¬ 


anism.) In modern times, great improvements have 
I'een made in the mnehinerv employed in grinding 
Ilnur. In the ordinary method there are two circular 
stones used, each being about 4) feet in diameter. 
They arc in the form of lint discs, the lower one being 
fixed in a level position, while the upVer one revolt es 
horUontolly on a vertical axis, witli a speed of inn to 
120 revolutions per minute. Millstones are made of 
various nnbstances; but those in general use for grind¬ 
ing wheat are made of a very hard siliuions stone im- 

J iorted from Prance, the technical name for which is 
mrr nr bttbr. This stone is so porous that it sometimes 
requires to be tilled up in pn rt s wil h m-.imposition of alum 
.ind grit; and yet it is so bard that n pair of stones in 
flail work will lust for twenty or thirty s ears. The sur¬ 
face* of the stones pro channelled or grooved. On 
account of the friction and the velocity of tho upper 
stone,much heat is generated in grinding; end the (lour 
thus produced is ovcrgTomid, nnd apt to clog into 
lumps. In order to avoid this, many plans have been 
invented of late years. Among these may he men¬ 
tioned that of DoviU, in which two ranges of nulls! ones 
arc driven by one central shall. It in distinguished by 
on arrangement by which the meal or flour is dried by 
means of steam and hot air,—a method by which the 
manufactured flour, often in too dry a state after grind¬ 
ing, is moistened bv steam; an arrangement for wash¬ 
inggr.on and then drying by means of hut air; and lastly 
a contrivance hv which tho passage of the ground flour 
is facilitated. In IVestrupp's conical mill there is n 
conical revolving stone beneath the upper stone, which I 
is fixed. The upper stone is a hollow eone, and the 
lower stone tits into it This kind or floue-mill grinds 
the wheat more completely than an ordinary mill, as 
the floug »way frpm the atones iboto easily, and 
leavee less fan na in the bran. In Schiele's mill a concave 
revoking surface rubs against a convex fixed surface. 
This is done in order to avoid the friction which re¬ 
sults from the eontnet of conical surfaces. Besides 
thoso. .mentioned, there have been improvements 
ifitroouced into the mechanism of flour-mills by 
800 


Corcoran, Cordon, Taylmv Ftsel, M'LelW Banks, 
Ooodier, Spiller, ValofiT 8*«*y> Harwood, white, mi 
others. During the Crimen war, am Important ex¬ 
periment waa made by the -EngUsb government. Two 


fur baking, Tha mill was found to bettapabl* of grind¬ 
ing twenty bushels pf flour pcrhour,«veo wfeft|tl»vessel 
was going at the rate of seven or eight Mote an hour. 
When the steamers arrived at Balaclava, tne mill was 
able to grind 21,000 lbs, of flour per day. Flour-mills 
have recently been made on a very extensive scale, la 
one mill near Bhiokfriarft Bridge there are upward*of 
thirty pairs of nullstones. 

Flowv.b, ftoo'-er (Fr. Mur), in Bol., that portion of 
a plant which is formed by the union of all the organs 
which contribute to tbo formation of tho seed. In 


common language, the word is used to convey the idea 
of the portion in which the gayest colours are found. 
A complete flower consists of the essential organs of 
reproduction, inclosed in two particular envelopes 
which protect them. These essential organs are called 
the ]>i»Hl and ti ament. The floral envelopes are torraed 
/ n>\x and rurn!la. The extremity of tho peduncle, or 
pedicel upon which the f ,rts ot the flower are placed, 
ii culled thu Ihulamue oi reptacte. (See the italicised 
words.) 

Flow rntjrc. Tuans. (See Tjiasehooamu.) 

1'r.owi ri.k-,3 Flams. (Sen Cuvctpoamia.) 

h’l.owi Artificial* (See Vktiih'iai. Flows**.) 

Ftoivms. Cor.oiruxo Matti as or. — Freiny ana 
Cloi'/. consider th.it I lie rulountr; mutters of flowers 
nmy lie divided into ci/mune, or blue, w liich, with dif¬ 
ferent portions of acid, forms pnrpi-s and reds, and 
yellow, or j-uu/Aibe, which, with alkaline juices, gives 
different shades of yellow aud brown. 

Fi.owms, Lam. cals or. (See Laj-guags OP 
Fl n» l as ) 

Fur„/f» (probably from Bat. /lumen), a narrow pas- 
s ige in tlie w nil of a house, running from the bottom to 
the top, and constructed to carry off Hie smoko that 
arise* from burning any kind of fuel in a grate qr 
stove. The expression may lie considered ns b*fog 
almost synonymous with the"term chimney, allhoughjt 
is more particularly applied to that part of the passage 
which is between the gathering ot funnel of the chim¬ 
ney (tee FiaFetACT), nt the base, and the upper 
extrpmity of the chimney-shaft, which generally rises 
for some'distance nhore the roof. The part, in which 
a junction is formed between the gathering and the 
flue is called the throat of the latter. When a number 


of flues are built close together in n party-wall between 
two bouses, or in the gable-ends of a single house, 
the wall itself is called a stack, or chimney-stack; and 
that part of it which rises above the roof is called the 
chimney-shaft. The walls which separata flues built 
S‘de by side in a stack are called with*, the wnlie 
which form their front and hack being named the 
breast and back respectively. The horizontal section 
of a flue is generally oval or circular in form when tbs 
w nil is luiili of Btonc, nnd rectangular when it is of 
brick. When fines arc built side by side in the party- 
wall of two houses consisti ng of three or more stories. 
Hint which rises from each fireplace is constructed to 
pn«s upwards through the wall on one aide of the flue 
which is connected with the fireplace in the room 
immediately above. Chimneys in party-walls, conse¬ 
quently, assume a winding form; nut all turns in a 
chimney should be gradnnlly purred, care being taken 
to avoid angles, which afford convenient place* forth* 
accumulation of soot, and impede the free passage of 
tho sweeping-machine through the flue. In addition 
to this, angular turnings in flues frequently lessen the 
free draught of air that is necessary to carry-off the 
smoke of the burning fuel below, and thus offcr an 
obstruction to its ascent which cannot be readily 
removed. The cause of the asoegt of smoke in a chim¬ 
ney is simply thisthe fire burning in the grata heat* 
the air in the fine, and cause* it to become mnch 
lighter then the cooler dr that Alia the apartment with 
w liich the chimney commnnioatee s the cooler air being 
heavier than foe heated air which has been rarefied end 
expanded by the warmth of foe fire, rushes into the 
fireplace end force* it npwarda j tide becomes heated 
in its tore, and is displsced by a ruth of cooler air; bnd 







upward current 

WBOtaS aud*NM« 

ftiel Wow. To ttfnwtwnvsvupvini n ■ 
neetosaryto 1*1 (Safltef tei^IgSvaicf ** mimgSt m ft 
possiblyoan her tern* At AnikhriDM crater in 
propanffon to (MT bright of the shimmy end the 
mbsendtf of «tt interior obstruction* in the shape of 
elbow* or angular taming*. In tbe next place, th* 
opening of fbe fireplace and the throat of the chimney 
should be a* small a* they conveniently can be, that 
the neater part of the asemiding air may paw through 
the fire prior to Its aaoent, and that the contraction 
of tbe chimney may came it to roah through the nar- 
row vent formed for its escape with greater force. The 
expediency of redacing tbe opening of the flroplaeo as 
far a* appearance will admit, may be shown by bolding 
a newspaper before tbe oriftoe above tbe cavity which 
contains'the fire. TfaisvriU cause tho fire to “draw 
op” instantaneously, and hreah into a blaae; an effect 
which is produced solely by lessening the opening l>v 
which air is admitted into the chimney, and thereby 
causing the air itself to pass through the fire before 
it makes its way into the fiue. If a chimney be con¬ 
structed under the conditions above montioned, it will 
very rarely be found to smoke; and even smoky 
chimneys may be cared by having recourse to these 
precautions, and by removing any obstacle that may 
exist m the interior to the freo passage of tbe air and 
smoke. Even downward ourrents of air, which fre¬ 
quently cause a chimney to smoke when it is sur¬ 
rounded by buildings as high or higher than itself, may 
be prevented from causing any serious annoyance by 
the adoption of these means. To prevent the entrance 
of sadden gusts and eddies of wind, tho chimney-pots, 
which are almost always placed on the chimney-shafts 
to eoBtract the space through which the smoke 
escapes into the open air, are generally surmounted 
with a revolving cap or cowl mado of metal, which is 
constructed in such a manner that.it is turned by l hr 
wfod like a vane, and constantly presents the aril Ice 
through which the smoke issues to thut quarter which 
lumpen* to be exactly opposite to the point from which 
tin wind i* blowing,— Eef. Count Ruraford's litany a. 
Political, Economical, and Philotnphical. 

Fluid, fin'-id (Let. fiuidut, from fiuo, I flow), is 
defined tone that whose component parts or particles 
yield to the slightest pressure, and are moved or dis¬ 
seminated amongst each other without any apparent 
sensible resistance. Some writers on scientific subjects 
distinguish between fluids and liquids. All liquids are 
fluids; hut it does not necessarily follow that all fluids 
are liquid*; for air, ether, mercury, water, and alcohol, 
ar 




mercury and air'do not do. Fluids are of two dis- 
tiuCtiTe kinds,—elastic and uon-elastic; the former afe 
comprised under the general term Pneumatics, and 
include all airs and gases; white the latter, which only 
include water and other aqueous fluids, arc comprised 
under the general head of Hydrostatics and Hydrau¬ 
lic*, . The terms elastic and non-elatUc arc only used 
here in a relative sense, and not absolutely, as all 
fluids an elastic more or leas, water being compress¬ 
ible, although offering resistance. 

Floombcski Rath, fia-o-retf-ent rate, certain rays 
which exist beyond the blue end of the spectrum, in¬ 
visible under certain eironmetsnees. If toe prismaiic 
apeetipm be interrupted by a bath of csculm or 
sulphite of quinine, it wdi appear to be elongated at 
thefihn end. The fluorescent rays are those which 
hate the greatest actinic influence. 

Flo quo Acid, fia-or'-dk. (See Htsbovluokic 

^funm(in Chem.), symbol F, equiva¬ 
lent 19, supposed density 1-31, aombming volume 2. 
Kany unsuccessful attempts have been made to isolate 
this body.. Several chemists have succeeded in ob¬ 
taining aa impure font of it by using vessels of floor 
spar, btt its propsstiee have never been satisfactorily 
determined. It» compound*. however, #o closely 
resemble thoae of tetesia, that hot little doubt is 
entertained as to its being tut similar to that body in 
it* leading ebaracteriatfe*. fit principal ewnpouads 
ore fluoride of calcium, or floor spat, and hydrofluoric 
801 



vases, under the name of Derbyshire spar, ItcOBeitel 
chemically, of fluorido of oaloium. , -a;. 2?' 

Fmjtb, flute (Fr.), a popular mualeat Initrumanljte&V 
use of which, under various ibrrna, may be teftflffi 
to tho roost remote ages. Of its origm no, dneefei 
account can be given -. by tbe ancient poets, it* invite* . 
tion was ascribed to gods and goddesses. Luorethts 
tells us that it derived ita origin “from Hie breathing 
of the western winds over certain reeds.” The eeuwS 
thus produced, ho imagines, gave rise to the rural 
pipe, which, after undergoing many ohangea, hoe, by 
the ingenuity of later ages, been developed into M 
of the moat elegant and fascinating instrument* of 
which musical science can boa*t. In it* .primitive 
state, the flute was played like tbe modern flageolet, 
with a moutli-piece at the upper end; and from (be 
shape of this moutb-pieco, which resembled thebesfe' 
of a bird, it received the name of Jlafo * tee, I* 
this form, with slight alterations, it continued. uotu 
the beginning of the last century, when it was gee* 
duully superseded by thodaufo travereo, or tHUaven* 
flute, so called from its being blown at the aide, and 
consequently held in a horizontal position. Atfoitet* 
dui-tion, this instrument was about eighteen foohet/fo 
length, and bad lint ono'key : even in th)* state it waia 
great improvement on the old flute a bee. Shortly after, 
a movable head-joint was invented, its length being 
increased, and more keys added; some flute* at the 
present time having more than a down keys, end-finr. 
less than six. Sy means of these, they are enabled W 
execute anv music, however chromatic, if within their 
compass, which extends from 0 below tbe trebly to C 
in ultissimo. Some few will go four note*lowers Mid 
no experienced player will reach B flat ia astfasimo,.. 
In December, 1833, a flute of an entirely newetmtetyte* ’ 
tion was invented bv fir. Boehm of Munich i it hour* 
over remained in obscurity until 1837, when It Wte' 
ndepred and introduced to the French pWt * *o n bV , 
Mr. Camus; but they considered ita adoption Wpttld 
In- attended with too much trouble, in oon*eqUeu*oOf 
its having ru open tt sharp key. This, howaver, -was 
mien after remedied by Mr. Doras, who put ssMfi 
sharp key in its place. It now became universally 
adopted, and having, in its altered state, reoefoadter 
approval of tbe Hovel Academy of Fine Aria in jfamty. 
has been thoroughly established in France evfltdfoapr^. 
This instrument wae first introduced to Erudite .piterim - 
in 18U by Mr. Clinton, who claims for it the follavnMV 
advantages i “ perfection of tone," beaanee evq r yhBfte- 


instrument is not sacrificed to • false arrangement and 
•ixe of the finger-holea; and "greater .suedeptibility 
of sweetness,” because ovary note ia anlcrMa-to the 
most available extant canaisteut with purity ef tonal. 
In the International Exhibition, for lff«, Meesm, 
Clinton & Co. exhibited a ctetoolr- ooBeetion of flutes* 
showing the progress mads far Mm snauufacturaof (Mm 
instrument irons tee earliest time**. they te* *e*M& 
bited an improved eight-key ad flute of thrir. Adte” 
construotioD, with maw hay, meehanUm* derignflil-jfot* 
tropical climates j ns W<11 sa one which is tensed the 
eqniwmant flute, foe. **' 




















Syperb^^thevs again in 'liiM^r v j?^^SM of 
magoitadt, sod may ten any namibaro/ particular 
value*; siu£l jr* the eo-ordinfctM at sny-poietma 
curve. Thflrdiffereaee in the nstsr* ofiSfr quanti- 
tie* ha* equally place in various theoriespf pate and 
mixed mathematic*, and it naturally suggest* the di- 
viaion of all quantities into two kinds; hMaolyy.sqnh 
os are constant and such as are variable. A eonirtent 
quantity always cotains it* same value, while a variable 
quantity varies it* magnitude and vaina. Thee* defi¬ 
nitions have to be well remembered in working put the 
theories of the calculus of fluxions. AooonUng to 
Newton’s theory, a plane, curve, or lino, may be eon- 
crivod as generated by a point moving uniformly is the 
direction of some fixed line, and haring at the same 
timo a lateral motion with respect to inis line, which 
is governed by some law dependent upon the nature of 
the curve generated. The part of the curve which is 
generated at any instant of time is called th a fluent, and 
that infinitely small element generated during the iext 
intluitely small and constant period of time iB called He 
fusion. If, in addition to the two motions already ex¬ 
plained, we conceive th. mint to have a third motion 
at right angles to the p <■> bt the other two, and also 
regulated by n law win <> must depend upon the nature 
of the curve, t he generating point will describe a curve 
in snnee, which iuay be either a plane-curve, or one of 
double curvature. It may be thus easily surmised that 
by suitably regulating the laws of motion of the gene¬ 
rating point, any cmvo whatever may be described; it 
is aNo obvious from the theorem laid down, that, by the 
law of relation between tho fluxions of the elements, 
the nature of the curve may be eerily discovered. In 
the general deductions of mathematical science, if we 
suppose any line, which mav vary according to some law, 
to move according to any fixed law, it will generate a 
surface, and the portion generated during any infinitely 
small portion of time will tie the fluxion of the surface, 
w lute the whole portion generated will be the fluent. 
In a consequent manner, if a plain area mo vein any 
direction, the urea being supposed to vary by a fixed 
law, I him will the infinitely small volume generated in 
an infinitely small portion of time be the fluxion of the 
-olid, and tho portion generated will be the fluent. In 
this system, any magnitude may be regarded os flowing 
ultimately from a point; a point in its motion may 
generate any line; n line in its motion may be made to 
generate tiny surface; and, lastly, a surface may gene¬ 
ral e any volume. It may be well said that the system 
of fluents and fluxions developed great credit oil its 
inventor, as it ie exceedingly ingenious, and bM no 
superior iu conveying an idea of the operation* of 
calculus. The methods of integral and differential 
calculuH, however, which are less complex and more 
tru-twnrtby , have now superseded them, although they 
are still employed in working out (ome problem*. The 
notation ol fluxions has been found to be their draw¬ 
back, and this is the main superiority of differontialaand 
integrals over them. Iu conclusion, it may be stated, 
i hat the great facility which the theory of infinitesimals 
hi fluxions gives to the applications or the aolouln* in 
the higher brunches of geometry, and more especially 
to the doctrines of physics, is a high recommendation 
in its favour, and will be one of the strongest reasons 
for including the system of fluxion* in the ranks of 
working mathematical theorems. 

Fly, fli (Sax. fleoge), a name applied almost indis¬ 
criminately to all insects possessing wings ; bjrmSny, 
however, restricted to the various species or dqfterons 
insects. The fly is characterised as possessing a pair 
of vriued uml membranous wings, with two- movable 
bodies oalled balancers Ckalteres) , placed a little behind 
them. The mouth is formed or between two and six 
setaceous pieces of coaly texture, and these pfopto are 
either inclosed in a wohc-sris-like shea t h, 6* covered 
by one or two larnhsm, which ftns it, Thebesd ts 
globular or hemispherical. The mouth is.on|f formed 
for transmitting fluids, and is consequently tery oak- 
cate in atraotoM. The sucker performs tbs part of a 
lancet, and pierOM th* envelope ofysgetsblepr wumal 
fluids, in order to show of the fluid ifcalf being hesns- 
auttoam into th* The astern* 
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toefnston or bodies, or as redneiog or oxidizing agents, 
fluxes may be divided into tour classes,—reducing, 
enidieing, double decomposing, and simple fuses. The 
mot* important reducing flaxes an the carbonates of 
soda ana [potash, used alone or mixed with charoohl; 
oyanld* of potassium, and black flux, a compound 
tomed by throwing into a red-hut crumble a mixture 
of two parti of orcam of tartar and one of water. 
The nitrates of potash and soda arc the principal 
oxidising flaxes, and a mixture of three parts car¬ 
bonate of soda and fonr of carbonate of potash forms 
M excellent double decomposing flux. The simple 
fluxes act as purifying agents, removing and dissolving 
mechanical impurity contained in the substance 
Borax, microcosmia salt, and powdered 
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-smelting is a good eiample of a flux. 

___ lions, Jluk'^hn iu (from Lut. duo, l flow).—-The 

more common appellations by winch the theory of 
fluxion* is known to the general reader or imitli*- 
m&iaal student, are the differential or integral calculus. 
Thesslonhis of fluxions, whiclus one of the most, im¬ 
portant additions ever made to the abstract, ruatho- 
JHttieal sekmces. was invented about the middle of the 
Sfth omtury. By the use of fluxions as au instrument 
Of analysis, the science of geometry lias been greatly 
OOlsrged,; it has further rendered most eflui. iit and 
incalculable old in tho investigation of the curling 
principles of nature, more espemully in estuhli.-.hing 
trite theories of the definite motion: of the slurs anil 
Other heavenly bodies: astronomy without this theory 
would never have nttained its present high position in 
the scale off human knowledge, hi the beginning ol 
>, the Ifth oentury, the writings of A relumed,-., and the 
work* of the ancients on abstract science, greatly 
SQgSged the attention of the principal aln.lenN dl' 
msithsmaticB ; the result was, that they thoroughly 
toW open the principles of Archimedes, nlnch lar 
. Mrpasssd those of tho oilier ancient writers n i tins 
Sslqeat. The celebrated Kepler givatlv extended 
the theory propounded by the ancient philosopher, 
find the idea of fluxions became apparent, us Archi¬ 
medes' theorems were of too limited n de-criptum 
to satisfy so bold an investigator. The theory of 
fluxions, or calculation of the* velocity m uniform or 
variable motion, necessarily depends on that higher 
System of trigonometry which treats on urnv, mg 
tangents to carves. The facility which this new 
action of velocity gave to the extension of ground ry, 
induced various foreign mathematicians, us liescnrtes, 
Bobcrval, and Fermat, to employ it in their re.enrelies. 
So very near did the last-mentioned approach to Un¬ 
true theory of tho fluxinnal or differential i.dculus, 
that IiAptaeo says he ought to be reputed its invent nr. 
To find the real discoverer, however, we must look to 
two man, Newton and Leibnitz, who both claim the 
honour of its invention. The carididaleship tor tjiat 
honour led to such a flercediscusaion, that one need not 
be surprised at tl.e high position which mathematical 
discoveries take; bat from nfl the contingent uii-euin- 
stanaes of the case, and from Newton having promul¬ 
gated and published his method tho first, which lie did 
la the year 1086, we will not err in laying tho auttior- 
•htp of this system to him. The principles of Newton’s 
theory may he thus described:— 1. Supposing two 
quantities to have a given relatiou to each other (for 
•»uqfl«iJ||U>no to be always equal to tho squnre of 
• the rate of increise of one of them at 

•ay lUStawWT time to be known ; to find the rate of 
Mtototo ®* tho other at the same instant. These rates 
‘’“'ifiPfi called the JtiTrioni of its quantities; 
^yd toS rolse for their determination constituted the 
wMmNmMerniiaioiu,ori2i^srsari(ilea/ca2iis. 3. The 
°* "?? theory was exaetly thereverse of the 
*• prob lem in whioh the relation* between 
v^teS* 8 * °^taere**e of two quantities, whioh depended 
f igjfl u on tit* other, being given, it was required to 
«“*>*« the Kristie* of the quantities. This wst the 
torem method, or wfryrrf caWw, IntheapplioaUon 
igigj^fltfebni *° th«lT df ourvss, or curve lined, some 
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akinhy palms, to enable them to etUfc On clam and 
other smooth bodies by means of the pressure of the 
atmosphere. 

■FlT-CATCHJiBS, Jli-kMth.’-trz (Muteicapidir). — This 
very numerous family is widely diffused throughout 
both the eastern and western continents. As their 
name implies, they prey on inaeots, which they seise in 
niid-tir. They hare the beak horizontally depressed, 
and armed with bristles at its base, with the point more 
or less demurred and emarginatod. The value of the 
inaeotivdrotu family of birds to man- is incalculable. 
As Buffon truly says, “ Vain would be the efforts of 
man to destroy or banish the clouds of flying insects 
»y which he would be assailed. Man and quadrupeds 
cannot defend themselves against them. They attack 
with their stings; they oppose the progress of culti¬ 
vation, and devour the useful productions of the earth. 
They infect with their excrement, or their eggs, nil the 
provisions whiok are necessary to be preserved. Thus 
we Hod that the benelieent birds »ro not even sutli- 
ciontly numerous in sucb climates, where, nevertheless, 
their speoiea are by far the most, multiplied.” One of 
the hast types of fly-catchers is tlmt presented by the 
tyrant fly-catcher (Mtitcicaptt Tyravnuit, Brins.). This 
bird is peculiar to America. It is eight inches in 
length, and fourteen in extent of wmg. The general 
colour of the upper parts is dork bluish-grey, inclining 
to dull sluta-btaok on tho head, of which the central 
feathers alone tho crowu form u gorgeous orange 
patch. It bunds its nest on branches of trees; it is a 
rather balky structure, composed of twigs and wool, 
or tow and cotton, and is very thick and snug, it 
scarcely deserves its ugly appellation, as it is only at 
those periods when its mate is attached to the nest by 
OSre for her little brood, that this fly-catcher is more 
floes or tyrannical than any other. At such tunes, 
however, it cannot be denied that his conduct i.-, rather 
outrageous. No matter the species of lord, no matter 
its fixe or strength, it is suflicicnl tlinl it approach;;. 
any way usar the tyrant's nest to excii.- his jealous 
rage, and out he sallies bent on inxtnni -cii-aiactiun. 
It is said that eagles autl Lawks may not u nIi impunity 
approach this bird’s nest, made sacred by his flodg- 
HngS, and that, darting up into the air, it will launch 
down on to the back of its enemy, mul there anchor in 
suoh' a way as to make it a difficult matter to dislodge 
him. Only two small species of this tribe lire found in 
this country. The European species arc distinguished 
from any other by having much more slender bills, with 
shorter bristles at the gape. 

Pit, DBAGoy. (See Dh.'.gos'-ti.y.) 

Ptynro, Jli'-ing (3a*. Jlrai/an, to fly), the power 
which many animals possess of raising them*he., hi 
the air, and in moving through it in vurioui directions, 
supported by the atmosphere alone. (Sec IV iso.) 

IlTiire, Axtificm., a species of propulsion 
through the air by means of incchauicul or artificial 
contrivances, often attempted by man. Tho art of 
flying, if it oau be called an art, has been often I 
attempted: even amongst tho ancients it was tried, 
and, we are informed, succeeded to some slight extent, 
friar Bacon affirms, m his writings, that this art is not 
otity possible, bat he also informs us tlmt he himself 
haewbow to construct a machine in which a mim, in a 
attt&rit,position, might be able to transport himself 
through the sir like one of the feathered tribe. This 
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•ecrerif of Friar Bacon consisted of a. very simple 
mechanical contrivance: it was a pair of globes made 
«f hollow oopper, exhausted of air, on which n chair 
could be supported, by which means a man could 
float tn tins MmoepnefP above the earth, and could 
buoy liimseff akmg. fltetfther friar aassrts the truth of 
this invention, ov, at least, of one similar. Father 
Francisco. Lana Sedans that a round tree**! of plat*, 
brass, fourteen feet in ®sm*ter, weighing three ounces 
persqnsr*foot, will only tMgh IJW os.t whenwa a 
quality of common n& fif tie same Balk wifl weigh 
juni or,; eonveqMBflj^BwMMW the foot that 


here. At 

has been taken up by 
reign of Charles II.; and it has been _ 
no distant period, by the mareh of 
flying in the air will be made as easy Its 
earth. The truth of this assertion 1% 1 
to he questioned. - r- 

Faying Dragon 1 . (See DaAOOir,) - J '> 'V> * 

Fr.YiNG-nsn (Exoeatue), a gen. «ff 
account of the extraordinary length aha fib# m*gml f-, 
pectoral fins, are enabled to spring from 
end support a kind of temporary flight through ijPp- 
air. Their distinguishing feature* are—imetdtA'Vp”, 
nearly equal to the body in length j head 
above and on the bides;'the lower part df-tiui.flMR'fi 
furnished with a longitudinal series of oarinfktedftpflitv 
on each side; dorsal flu placed abovethe antitf eri* 
large; jaws furnished with small pointed tfifith,'' 3 
though some lew naturalists have enppoied that ttMfp,.... 
fish possess tlie true power of flying, that is, by beNgfl'' : 
the air with their members, it is generally agreed;;fSK 
their large fins sustain them, parachute-wise, wheatiWSf 
have leapt from the water. “ I have neves beeh'Mps' 
to see any percussion of tho pectoral fids during Him, 
mid the greatest length of time that I have peon Util 
fish on the flu has been Uiirty second*, by the WMNfj 
uu*l the longest flight mentioned by Captain HaUfr*W», 
hundred yards; but he thinks thatraMeqn6Hk<dnaik> 
vution has extended the space. The moat BHUlbtip.’' 
of flight, as seen above the surface of the-wotfcr, is ftnfe . 
two to throe feet; but Ihc ve known them coma onbMM. 
a ship at n height of fourteen feet; end they h«V*be**l ’ 
well ascertained to have come into the channels of * 
man-of-war, which is considered as high ae twenty fe*t 
and upwards. But it must not be supposed Stay haw 
the power of elevating themselves after leaving thiflr 
native element ; for, on watching them, f have oft en 
fi-en them fall much helper the elevation at which they 
lir.it row from the water, but never in anyone in s fM fw 
could I observe them rise from the height MfwhiSh 
f K.-y at ilrst sprang; for I regard the elevatioh thejr 
lake to licpctul on ihn power of the first spring or leqp , 
they m-il-u on leaving their untire (dement. 1 *— 

(tri-iitys m AVi e South W-ilet. Bennett.) Several hi*, 
stances are on record of the appearance of fljincpftsheil 
off the British coast, but the species is doubtful" Xtje 
prohahle that both th- oceanic flying-flak (XKOtmkp 
rotitan*) and the M-aiil crranean flying-fish t- K roew fa e 7 
rrdian*} may have made their appearance In OUT SMM. 

In the Cult of Mexico are found some spWidi with 
curious appendages or filaments attached M thelOWWT 
jaw. 

1’r.TlM', Fox (Pteramte rubrieoHie ).—This flMj* 
Ivlnngu to the Bat tribe, of which it is the UttfUft-'" 
species. U derives its common name of flyfel# fojgc;, 
trom a fancied resemblance of its head to fMjftC(**-'■ 
fox. It is found in the islands of the Swtartt AldU- 
|M-lngo, where it occurs in great numbers.. - . TU g rt 
anmiuU arc vegetarians in their diet,and commitpiftt 
ruva, >« in the gardens and plantation* in the eoUsHwet 
in whi-li they abound. That they lMy .oeeSrififi^J' 
lire on animal food, if. inferred from 1 the flufi tintL 


in whi-li they abound. That they lMy .oeeSrififi^J' 
live on animal food, if. inferred ft 'xi 1 the flpffi-iwjmt 
when in confinement, thev hark been BnuwtiwqMnitr 
the flesh of birds with great aridity, 'likfilbe'twslifif , 
the bats, they are nocturnal in their UWtt lVfi ftfizhu! 
the day, they remain suspended Seat tke 'tStiMtajM,.' 
trees, usually affecting those o t the fig gluts tpltUSSfc'- 
purpose. 8o quietly do they keen mi-titis 
attitudn, that any one not teqttijMmL with thehspite 
of the flying fox might mffiftr ■BUM'Mtwai fMSpSft! 
of the tree itself, and oniy ba tusdaqjtifed mmSW^-r 
tnrbod by hi* presence, the seefotunr lent, pattdiMlt > 
fruit suddenly sfflras.aw animri Ufe end 
manure round and found tiwirTC»Mt •' ><'., 

FLxnto Linton, or Conoso (QaUv ptif p t M t pmMf. 

means of A mMnbnHM outipestiM ifo IbMntaHft *•«» 
dthet. The ftyfog tettfir ftmiis ike ooutmm ' 












the absanoeof opposable thumb* on all tbe feet, whiah 
. mn oomposed or live Angers united by a membrane, 
jfotwimtendfog this, it certainly bears, in its appear* 
•neeand habits, a remarkable similarity to the flying 
fax. , In its diet, it is both carnirorons and frugivo- 
;eoBtt| Heeding on birds and tbeir eggs, insects, and 
Mtl. It is found in the Indian Archipelago, living 
in the forests; seeking by night for its food, ami 
remaining in a dormant state during the day, as 
‘already related of the flying fox. Tim natives occa- 
etonolljr eat thla animal; but fastidious judges pro- 
Bounoe its flesh as being extremely nauseous. 

JPfaXOro BqtJIMMtL.—By this name are known several 


'has derived its name from tho parachute-like appen¬ 
dage vrhiefa it possesses. Tiiis consists of a broad fold 

■ sof skin, stretching along each aide of the animal, from 
the fore to the Hind legs; and when it intends making 
a leap, it expands this carious membrane to the fullest 
extent, and if thereby enubled to jump a considerable 

' distance, although always downwards, which, in fad, 
ilaall it* so-called “flying" properties arc capable of 

■ rtjt measures about, three feet in length, of wliuh its 
vtfofl ccsupies more than half. Its general colour i* 
««bestnnt, deepening into brown on the back and red on 

Ijbaaidea; tho abdomen, throat, and breast arc covered 
With rilvary greyish-white fur. The tail is greyish- 
black, beooming much dnrtcer towards its extremity. 
Tbaastapnti,or flying squirrel of America ( Si'luro/ilei-'if 
moluoeUa) it another variety, agreeing with the nii.no 
; 'lB its.leading characteristics. There is also the poia- 
TWaobe of Siberia anil the rnsoo of Imli.i. 

'''Rw-WliitJtl., in Meehan., n wlieel with a heavy rim. 
placed on the shaft of any machinery put m motion In 
V*Oy irregular or intermitting force, for iho purpoM- 
.of rendering the nmtiou equal and regular by means 
of Its SsOmrDtum. The run (if a ily-n heel, after 11 few 

• revolutions, acquires n momentum sulUcient to cause 
it to revolve with a velocity depending upon tho resist- 
Mine of the machinery, lu all cases where u rotary 
motion is to be obtained from a reciprocating one by 
means of a crank, a fly-wheel is necessary to continue 
the motion at those two points of the revolution in 
which the (trank lies in the direction in which the 
moving .force acts. The momentum acquired by the 
fly-wheel urges tbe crank forward in the direction in 
which it was previously moving, and continues the 
totatidn ; thus making the motion equal nnd umlorm. 

IPoOAL DlSTAttCJI, j'o-kul' (Lat, finis, n hearth), iu 

• Optiol, the distance between the centre of a lens, or 
concave mirror, and the point to which the refracted 
or refleoted rays converge. 

Focce, fo-lna' (Lat. far tit, a hearth).—When light 
It refleoted from regular curved concave surfaces 
go that all the rays converge to one point, that point is 
Soiled the focus. Tbe same term is applied to that 
point towards which rays of light converge after pass¬ 
ing through a refracting medium, such as a lens. A 
telescope, or Other optical instrument, is said to be in 
1 focus when the arrangement of lenses is such that the 
•' Object examined fall* clearly and distinctly upon the 
rotinaof the observer. In the reflexion of heat, the 
;*Kfrst to which the raye oonverge is also called the 
■Stott*.. In Qeoro. and conic sections, the term focus 
sft'Wgtuled to certain points in the parabola, ellipsis, 
*trr«yi>e»bo\a, where the nya reflected from all these 
dm*** converge and meet. 

Y& Uftn.fiidl-der (Stax, fodder, or father), in Apr., a 

■ tWia lima to express the food giveu to animals j such 

fmr rteme anu leaves of plants; in foot, whatever 
- to given a* ordinary food is termed fodder, whilst corn, 
J*hi buka*, he., are termed solid food. In some 
bay strew mingled together is peculiarly 

■ fencuninated fodder. 

b^yon trj, /e-fv»(Let,, from fen, I bring forth), in 
my fhw-t W applied to tbe child in the uterus from the 
flWf toonthof pnvnaney to the timeof birth. Previous 
Pjjrtime, tt Somumw^ vailed the mefoyei hot 
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P<XHXaVi.HU t fk^>H'-U'iun 
the Fennel, eran, of 
the not. ord, UtebelH- 
frrrr, formerly placed 
under AneAusi. Two T 

species, namely, F. ' •j’ 

tmlgare, the common • , vX / ff 

fennel, and F. duke, _ \ >iy. I JL— 
the sweet fennel, arc | if*, 

much used in this >jv 

country as potherbs, sir' 

and for garnishing .* asori. 

dishes. The former 

grows wild ou rocks ’f/f^\^5pSK'||SES0kVv 
and walls, particularly TVV 

near the bch; tlie lot- \ 

garded as a cultivated 

ninety of the same KwKtJ!*/ * ■ 

plant. F. cnpeneit is // 

a common esculent at ff! r" ‘Jr™ ml 

Hope. .The term is 

denied IromtiieLatin »k.<nil. 

word fur usury, becau . ihe seed yields, or is returned 

with, great increase. 

Koci. (See Mist.) 

Fou Sion ai. a, fog mg', toil* (Dan. fog; Fr. elgml, 
signal), are those used at sea in order to prevent col¬ 
lisions between vessels when any thick fog or mist is 
hanging over the w liter. They usually consist of blowing 
a horn, beating » drum, ringing hells, or firing off 
guns at stated intervals. The Admiralty lias fixed 
rules lor Bhips belonging to the navy to adhere to 
during any fog, mul certain known signals have been 
dei wed tn order to let the othrr vessels of a fleet know 
what tack :ui approaching vessel is on. At the present 
time, by reason of our extended commerce, the Chun* 
nel nnd other maritime highways are much cs h sa*ie.i, 
and it would lie us well for the merchant service to lay 
down a plan of rules somewhat similar to those used 
by the Admiralty. As tho generality of vessels in the 
present, day arc propelled by steam, it would not be • 
bad plan to use the steam-whistle, as is done on rail* 
"Ufa: uikI dillercnt duration* of the whistle might 
express the ditlereut tacks on which a vessel might pe, 
— Kef. Kuqhsh ( grlnptnlia. 

Toil, foil (Fr. frnille, a leaf), a term applied to •» 
thill sheet of metal placed beneath transparent jewels 
to heighten their colour and improve their, hril- 
luiney; also to those sheets of tin amalgam placed 
behind mirrors to make them reflect perfect images. 
They are made of tm, copper, and silvered copper, 
mid are much used iu imitations of precious stones. 
Coloured foils sre made by coating the white with toy 
vnrnisli of the required tint. The sheet-lead whipb is 
used for the imiiig of tea-chests is a species at foil, 
and the Chinese purchase about 4,000 tone of' lead 
annually from Jingiand for this purpose. 

Foil. (See Fkncimj.) 

Folio, fo'-!e-o (Tlol., a leaf), os used in Book-beep¬ 
ing, denotes a pnge, or rather tlie two {right Hid left- 
hand pages of mi account-book, which are reckoned as 
one. In Lit., it is used to denote the sure of a volume ; 
lima a folio volume, or a book in folio, to one in which 
tbe sheet to only folded in two, each leaf making half 
a sheet. 

Folk-lonx, faire'-lore (Ang.-Sax.), if • word wbfoh 
has been recently applied, iu the Kngitohlanguage,to 
the ideas, prejudices, aud superstitions —such pn 
legends, and other similar stetriee—of the lower orders. 
’The term to generally applied to all those aqatoma iwd 
old habits generally handed down from father to eon 
in old retired country villages end perishes ; ngdithe 


Scotch, the time-honoured old customs of i he lfo g ps h - 
and tbe legende of the Wetoh.aroeo meaty tto to nw*. of 
what it meant to be dcefgeeted by /^'i , 

Easter end. Christines ceraaoniee WMadith MOKgiv-j-.d ,1 
in n limilar potort of view. Frophecfoe.’Wtofc taffdAia 
the weather sMexnmpiee of foSMtooT I* aOnftsMifcti 















taftnqiUatoty assert that there it gofog 
glow-warms mm seen shining -itMiebt, 
w<» bo w«( ore morn i" if woodpseken utter 
their harsh err, ** there will bo a ohower men *’ With 
vagard to gardening operations, there It on old rustic 
prophecy,— 

" When elm-leaves are at bin at a shilling, 

Plant kidney-beans, it to plant ’em vou’re a tiling , 
When elm-leaves are as big at u peum, 

Yon mud plant ktilucy-beans, if jou mean to bate 
any.** 

On New Year's day, old gossips relate, that it the Hrst 
person you meet in a morning i-. a malt v ou \ ill Inn e 
good luck lor a twelvemonth it u. It malt, thv i cm r«i 
In llltlstraluig pnrtioular periods in his tori, folk lot e 
is sometimrs a valuable edjunc t 

Pobaxora, or VotKOKHOTr, fall mote (sax , an 
assembly of tbo folk or ptioplt) in Augl i s iv >n turn * 
was applied to certain aatemhlusnt the j» iph , tut 
respecting (he exact nature ol which inti piantm" m 
not agrttd Acundmg to sown, it u is a kind <( 
annual paihument or convention asm mMi il onm r> 
May-day, lor considerinc and 01 li ring the math roof 
the realm OLlierh think that it whs ii >f esRcntiall) 
distinct from the thi\r\>uf*, or loramwi general no ct 
inc of a l nun tv, while a mo speak of it ns an inf < 11 1 
ordinaly eomt held on a minth t > settle nun r 
disputes among the people Vk inlmg ti Kmnet, 
it was a common touu il ni all (h< mh dm mis ot a 
city, town, or boiougb < on vent d togi tin i in the m< ti - 
hall 

JfoiltrLB, foVltll (Lat follunlu s\ in lint, o 
superior one gelled, one- or mans steeled Iruit, d Ins 
tuig by the sential autuie only and cornuqiiemli oni 
salved Uy the latter thu liter it is lent wit atonic 
from the legume, which ipciis hr tw > Mitui s mills 
two-valved, in other respeits tin two (mils ore idil i 
Examples occur in the < olntnbinc, lui kapm, lit lit * 11 , 
and aconite. 

FOMBKTATIOV, fa wen tin-than flat fn tit/niti, 
from firm, I bathe), in Mtd i J the npj 1 iti n oi 
heat and moisture t> a pait hi means of fl inn lor 
other sttbatanLe wrung out ot hot w il i, in < ider to 
relieve patiyor to stmmluie the surfiu ‘mih (inns 
tile water n medicated with lanous sulstanus, and 
occsstobaLty other liquids, an oil or nulk an empl 13 id 
Cue should bo taki n to wring tin. rlutlis will, no as 
to prevent the fluid from running about thi patiint 
■Old rendering him uncomfortable Hits »hmll hi 
applied as warm as they can In home, and reuewi d 
at soon as they begin to feel < old to 1 iialdt tin m to 
retain the beat still Iongei, they aie oltcn mend 
externally with oiled silk 

Pom,font (Lai font, a fountain), a stone \c sel in 
the fori of a largo bowl or basin, reel mg on a ,>e lc tal, 
and need for the reception ot water u puri d in the ad 
ministration of the sacrament of baptism 1 he pedeat il 

is perforated to receive a pipe, by which the cimseuated 
water may be earned off at the conclusion of the cen 
mony The proper position for the font is at the wc t 
end of the chunh, opposite the principal porch 01 
entrance, whiob is to bn found most in queut.v on the 
south side of the nave in parish churches, though in 
some instances it is situated on the north Baptism 
was administered in the eailv churches 111 a pm t that 
Was separated from the nave lor that especial purpose 
by a party-wall or screen, or 111 a building that was 
entirety distinct from the church itself These were 
called baptisteries (see Baptists hi ), and contained a 
marble basin of great sue in the centre, in which the 
ttndiilate for baptism was subjected to total immersion 


Subsequently, when this practice, which most havo been 
Ottefcded with considerable danger in cold climates, 
particularly to infants, was abandoned for that oi 
spriuldittg those who Were brought to be baptised with 
a fsw drops of water only, the font was introduced to 
take the plane of the targe laser of the baptistery, 


emersi on of an infant, should thu Be desired by 
■fat ft smu Mi then so necessary to hare a 

. ia whigh the foot ought be planed, or 

e church separated from the rest 
it wan therefore pot la the bmfy 


of tbbbaSdfog, sttfeefowMswdof th*«ff 

occur, bowmer, m tome of our 
churches, in winch the font fa pk 
divided from the Wy of the building; feed fa 
nor modem omImimmcs! structures, it beef 
in sti indosure formed by low walls, or i®, 
especially designed and constructed tor it ns-thSa 
ment of the belfry tower. The font* that wests 
in churches 1 

styles of architectural were generally 
supported on a short but massive pMettfeL Of 
in form In some examples of square ImU| the 
1 orners of tho block are tut away ta rash a 
that the tnci a of the sides assume the form 
cucb Ihe liowl itself, and somstlmsa the 
olti n adorned with sculntiued Uguret, seroll 
inti rim 1 d iiet-woiL Ins touts of the th 
ot hnghsh Gotluo aichitecture are man 
nit agonal in torm, and more richly carved with 
mid imbletna placed m sunken panels or81 ’ 
tin iingles ot the pedestal are adorned with f 
1 h 3 ire also grueiollv raised on a platform 
tw > or thm Mips those of the terpen 
thud i’i mted style, weie generally turmoun 
lull ocl Agonal canopy m the form of a spin, 
was 1 limed ot wood, and magmfleestly earyqd 
einhtUishid with crockets at the angles, and a 
(mill at the summit llm ouatnm of covering . 
niiginnti d ah tut 1210, m an order that was issued fco 
tin «li r„v to provide covers lor these vessels, wlmh 
w m e l i he kept lot kt d In a lew or our chntohsr Iks 
IfutHiiu made ol lend, cast in a mould, maayoftlMM 
11 1 1 vi ini with figures in lias relief. They aft MS* 
p sc 1 t 1 Unvi licent v ecu tod by worbmeqof UQOtdiMCT 
skill about the beginning ol the 12th oeniury.—rEty. 
I’hIi v s JflntlratimiK of JiupUtmal Pontt, 

1 osti until / a' If 11 ol, in hccleilMtusll Bit¬ 
ten , w ns t he name oi a monkish order connected with 
tin Ik in die tme j which aroso >ti the 12th oewtagr, 
mid vv 11 named aket its (list monastery. ttefclUM 
w is U hi rt d Ailiri gel, and it (ompneed both monk* 
nml mins but had this pet uhst ity, that the latter hod 
the prt emimmr and the whole were subjected to M 
nl In •>* in umtatum as he said, of Ofanat’a OMBUMUdft* 
turn t the apostle John to the mstionaM of tl« 
1111 11 I his 1 irdi r had si leral bouses in Eovlana^dM 
nt the lime ol the 1 reach revolution thqy had feogSt 
hum houses iu Prance 

I >ou *vn 1'amx, food (Sax foda, food). ffakfo 
s did and liquid Aulmtuncis which aie used sjtbcv fry 
Mist lining umniol lile or tor the purpose of repeodwwaa 
th mi « 1st m g tie* y s and fluids of animal fpffjm' 
Ol the ik military Indies, only a wdluiMifi 
, mtn into ill, con timtion ol amtn^Ht and Haehujfr 
Blames included 111 this small proportion are thi 
nicv requiud to be present in food and drink. 10$t’ 
| r I about spty ikmiuts, only oxygen, knlTOfgn. 
n li gen, rurhoii, sulphur, phospliorus, dimth E,' 
dmm, potnHsium, 1 ilctum, magnesium, lmL MM UOe 
rin , me ah-olutely mcesvary AlhuOiM, mifej aqd 
caserne, which occur both m animals sndvegetables, 
t i^ftlur with vegetable gluten, iurnuh nyd|, JaA 
drogen nitiog-n, and carbon Animal ||£ sjja 
mill ci rn, and various other vegetable mjutjML' 
lontiun one or more of tbeso principles, MoShSEt 
tailing a lurge propoition cither of Sugar, StalMfanl 
orf, mic acids, introilncts orbon. hyarpgt84|iMMMv 
. g< n largely into the system OlMffinoqi luWMMf 
substances contain carbon with lEM; 
hydrogen this class ol substances ' 
butter, mly seeds, such at nuts, atp 
1 as liver, Ac 1 lesb, blood, arid bonce, 
supplv phosphorus to the system {thg j 
is piiticuimly nth in phosphorus 3 eM 
oi phosphates, it exists ia thejower of many 
vegi tables Sulphur is introduced iqto the 1 
from the flbnne of lash, from athumen, fl 
easeine of milk, gluten, &e. * Ohlqrme and 
exist in nearly every variety ot aagusl food, 
the shape of common sate, are taken s<f 
nearly all kinds of food, Fotasstato w foui 
I Linds of food, both animal and vegetable 
the yiuce of ilceh, and ut nearly ate m 
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Food*iil«ri)rSte 



■ulpkate aud (urbonota of linjo in solution, 
infomM generally found along with calcium, no/ 
l of floorm* 1 mm been observed in milk, Wood, 
Ac. These slwplebedfos are, however, nut oapabia of 
being directly assimilated and converted into tUnue; 
; they mpst tip previously in combination; and their 
'' acehnilatinn depend* Open certain ehomicul decom- 
. poc.it(oiw>aind physiological processes. The number 
' tfitamnqr substances in combination differs : thus, 
MeierMOteina two elements,—oxygen and hydrogen ; 

‘ Mger. atavch, fat, &c., contain three; caserne of milk 
contain* five; and albumen and iibrinc contain sir. 
> Baron Liebig, who lias given muoh attention to this 
■ subject, luis divided all kinds of food into two elussoa,— 
fosse substances which do contain nitrogen mid I hose 
which do not. 


Food, of 


dry weight of $&#, *&«!*&,“4W&4- 
Vegetable food ip general tatwn e larf“ ^—‘--**“• 
of iron. In the ltuman body,front* prwpW 
the bile, and other placet. n "—-- t ~ ■ 


mines the colour of the liair, and _ 

temperament have more iron in tbeir bodlesfoapl_ 

of a lymphatic nature. Wheu the blood is deflolentm 
iron, the physician prescribes either iron, steal, or cha¬ 
lybeate waters. The presenoc of this metal is therefore 
necessary in food. Prolonged sbsenee from fruits end 
succulent vegetables brings on scurvy. The absence of 
thn acids which thev contain produces this effect: thus 
lime-juice is used by sailors with good effect on long 
i journeys. .A niongst the condiments used for flavouring 
j fund, arc mustard, cayenne pepper, black pepper, end 
The first class, which is sometimes ■ various spices. They owe their action to tho presence 
eelled nitrogenous or albuminons, is useful m forming of a volatile oil. The volstilo oils of fennel, thyme. 


blood, flesh, fise.i it IS, Ill fact, nutritious fowl, 
i-alti 


Tho 


second, or noii-nitrogenous olana, assists the respiratory 
organs. Thus, in very cold climates, where more 
exercise is required iu order to sustain the vital heat. 


_ AUVf 

parsley, anise, caraway, horseradish, mustard, ana 
Wiiter-crcss, stimulnto the system, but do not lucorpo- 
rale themselves. Condiments and sauces (which ere 
usually fluid mixtures of condiments), in time, generally 


more oxygen' is consumed, -and consequently more j vvealo-u the organs, which they at first stimulate. The 
carbon is required in the food. Henr**, it'nil! be i only exceptions are salt uud vinegar. Dr. Beaumont, 
observed, that in such countries as Siberia, luiplund,j u surgeon in the United States army, about forty yeans 
to.. large quantities of noil-nitrogenous i.ubvtiineca,! ago, made some interesting experiments upon a Cane* 
SUCU as fat. Oil, &o., an* used by the inhabitants a, i than w iio bad been shot > he leftside. Iu the process 
food. In the temperate zone a moderate mixture of I ol brnling, au aperture s left, by means of which 
nitrogenous and non-nitrogen'ius food is used;- while, I l)r. Beaumont whs able > obscrio everything that took 
fothe tropics, where tho system requires oxygen m; place in the sloimich. .According to 1ns observations, 
,Mrtieular, fruits and vegetables form the principal ; uneg.ir and mustard, when used together, hear some 
. Mod. Although tho theories of .Liebig have not ie- analogy to the gn.lrie juiec. (See “Experiments uud 
maimedundisputed, his works on tt, > subject are eou-j Obn n’.it, ms on the (liistne Juice, and the 1‘bysiology 
sidered of very high value. (.V» 1 1,icing’s K tr.-m viol' Digc-tinn," by Dr. Beaumont.) Drinks for the 
aqflle Qkemutry of Food.) in the preparation of I ,od j most putt are simply liquid food. They may be divided 
for eating, much depends upon the war in which it. h 1 into the following classes: —1. Mucilaginous, farina- 
M€skm, As ell the nutritious juices of meat are ’ ceous, or saccharine drinks; such as barley-water, sum 
actable iu cold water, it is iicce.issry, when preparing | uteri', do. Tln-y arci a little more nutritive than drink* 
. boiled food, to place the meat in boiling wuter in (ho : mg-wuler.—2. Aromatic or stringent drinks: such as 
list place. This coagulates the nlhuinqi on the tea, codec, chocolate, cocoa, Ac. They ell contain 
''gwdkee; thus forming a crust or shell, which pre.enti | priuoiple i winch art with a slightly exhilarating action 
the. escape of the nutritious juices, If, however, the i upon the nervous system: chocolate and cocoa contain 
.-Object is to make soup, the meat should be put into oil mid stureh.—:{. Acidulous drinks; such as lemonade, 
eold water, and gradually raised to the boding.point, 'ginger beer, raspberry vinegar, &o. They ollay thirst. 
In roasting and broiling meat, the first application of \ .md form cooling untiscorbutic drinks.— 1. Drinks can- 
heet should be vigorous and rapid, iu order to eungu-! laming gelatine and o/.imusntue, including broths and 
late the albumen and form » crust, and so retain the lumps. These, when properly made, migiS to contain 
juices, at in boiling. In the process of roasting, the jall the soluble constituents of the substance lfcorwhioh 
oellnlar tissue is converted iu(o soluble gelatine, ami \ they are preps red.— 5. Emulsive or milky drinks j sueh 

*'.**■* ‘- ~ r jug-‘ aa animal milk, cocoa-nut milk, almond milk, Ac. 

Animal milk contains till the essential ingredients of 
food; the others are slightly nutritive.—0. Alcoholic 


the fat is welted out of its component cells, linked 
meat la less digestible than either roast or hoih d, as 
it contains more eiupyreumntiu oil. Frying is the 

■WSt unwholesome form of cooking, as it is mostly J and other intoxicating drinks, including malt liquor or 

of heated oil or tut, 'beer, wines and spirits. (See article on Durrxs.)— 


performed with the assiatauoe ... 

which is decomposed during tho operation. Sr.iol.tng, 
■ pickling, sad salting meat, not only burden the animal 
textures, but, in tho case of saltmg, the food i r . ren¬ 
dered less nutritious, as a large quantity of ulluimrn, 
soluble phosphates, lactic arid, potash, Croat me, and 


Jiff. 1‘ereira’s Treat t*r on Food- and J)icl. 

loon, Am LttittATUiif ox, the net of corrupting 
food l>v a foreign mixture, or of endeavouring to make 
inferior qualities of food pass for more than their In* 
1 1 into.' value, l-y their resemblance to something better. 


WltiriM, are abstracted in the brine. Very few j The adulterations practised differ in kind w'tnS u 
vegetables are routed; they are, us a general'rule,' degree. One form of udnUcration consists in the addi* 


boiled. Those which contain saccharine matter, such j 
te carrots, beetroot, parsnips, fix., arc best cooked 
by Steam, as boiling water dissolves out a large quan- 
tqy of tbeir nutritions ingredients. Vegetables, how¬ 
ever, which oontoin much starch, us potatoes, should 
be boiled. By boiling, the granules or the starch are 
xnptured and partially dissolved, and tmv volatile oils 
v Which may be present are expolled. All kinds of flesh 
S* not equal with regard to their nutritive value. 

. vtel, for instance, is totally different from beef. It 
•cteteius a smaller quantity of tlie alkalies, anil there 
fo latent, more phosphor,c acid than is necessary 
forttoformation of Salts; it contains, also, little of 
thefibrUie of flesh, aud proportionately more of the 
®W* Of Wood, which la less digestible than the 
format. Veal i* rich in gelatine, which is not nutri- 


tj -- a fcvwtuiij, miicu ip iivL uuirt* miAiufe ui v* um|h 

witt, wa sekfom oqutatus any quantity of fat: it also smell, flavour, pungency, and other properties. 

IlSStliitwnlUlU 1 „ ,1_■_.1.._1 -.if ,L? _ r.-a C./r. _.-.--O 


tion of substances usually of a greatly inferior valuer 
lor the sake of bulk and weight. In this case, the 
choice of the adulterating substance depends upon its 
cheapness und fitness for the particular adulteration, 
required. This description of adulteration is foe ope 
most frequently practised. A second form of adultera¬ 
tion consists iu the addition of colouring matters, with 
a view to heighten the colour and improve foe appeaf- 
aueo of the article, as well as to CbnoBal other forott Of 
adulteration. This form of adulteration, is. foe most 
objectionable of all, as several snbstuiiocs are employed 
for giving colour, which are not only hiirtfol, out in 
some cases poisonous. Various preparations of lend, 
copper, mercury, and arsenic, as* used for this 
pose. Another kind of adulteration consists it* 
mixture of substances, for the purpose of imp 


otettafas vary little won. In all these' poiuts it is the 
o.BSySileof beef. Bard-boilod eggs have little or no 
rifit* power, and tiie same m«y be said of boiled 
,'tttt soup of Whiott ts gencrullv thrown away. In 
r to make up - the .wwessary deficiency of nutritive 
* ie teal, eggs, mid flat, yogetabfea should be 
. ktrifo Uttnau Celery contains IB per cunt,, salad 
1 pet Cent,, and cabbaje-sprouta 10 porostit . of their 
am 



subject of the adulteration of food has exoit'edjBjadi 
at tea lion of late years.—See Food and iit AAtriteVWte, 
bv A. H. Hawaii, M.D, 
l'oo», Bxssxxvatnow o*.—During 
either by sea or land, it is of great 
ohlo to preserve fresh yptet ftpm .< 
three methqda ( by which this ie effw 
by the application or eold* but this ■ 








ritd we one moat 
improvement* have 
At usdal method of keeping meet; for any length of 
time is“by salting it ; but, na lua boeu pointed out in 


made upon it in late years. 


time ii ljy salting it ; but, aa baa boeu painted out in 
the artU'io upon Food and Drink, the operation of 
salting deteriorates tbe nutritious power of the food.: 
(Fra ijtitssrrtoa.) 

Fool, Codst. ( St * Coubt Fool.) 

Foots, Fs&bt o v.fool* (Fr .fol,fon), was the name 
of a festival regularly celebrated, with the most absurd 

- - * L»iL l ___i ____l __ i _ , 


Homan Saturnalia, and its oeletiralion t.-ot place about 
tiie same time, the great day being Nciv 1 car’s day; 
but the ceremonies were often continued from Christ¬ 
mas to the last Sunday of Epiphany. At first only the 
bottjpf the choir and young sacristaus pluveil I he princi¬ 
pal part iu them ; but afterwards all the i uierior servant a 
of the church, and even laymen, engaged in them; while 
the bishop and other olergy formed part, of the audience. 
A Bishop of Unreason was appointed, the forms and 
ceremonies of the Church were travestied, indecent 
songs were sung, dancing was carried on, and all uiiiu- 
ner of fooleries unacted, 'i'he ass often played an im¬ 
portant part in the proceedings, being sometimes led 
towards the altar aua having hymns sung in its honour. 
Urn feast of fools was condemned by several popes 
and bithopn in the 15th oeutury, and tbe council of 
Basle, in 1435, expressed its detestation of this and 
several other festivals; but it coutmucd to he observed 
in many places down to the time of the ltcfonnatiun. 

Foour Paksibt. (Sep AirursA.) 

Foot, fool (Ger./kw, but. pee), iuAnnt., is that part 
of the lower extremity below tbe leg with winch we 
•land and walk. It is composed of three scries or 
groups of hones, —the tarsal, or liindermogt; the 
metatarsal, which occupy the middle portion; mid tbe 
phalanges, which go to form the t.< ies. Tbe t arsnl bones 
are seven in number. Above, they are connci ted with 
the tibia and fibula bones of the leg, and below form the 
heel and the binder part of the instep. They are the 
Puiragalut, which articulates with tbe tibia cud fibula; 
the m Cains, or bone of the heel; the on naiicitlarr, or 
aeaplioid.’oone, on the inner aide of the foot, articulat iug 
With the astragalus ; the os eul/oule/, on the outer side 
of tbe foot, articulating with the os calcis; the three 
cuneiform or wedge-shaped hones (the internal, 
middle, and extern all in front of tbo scaphoid bone, 

, near the middle of the foot. The metatarsal bonce are 
Are in number, and belong to the class of long bones. 
They are connected posteriorly with the tarsal, and 
anteriorly with the phalangeal bones. One i.. attached 
to eeoh of the cuneiform bones, aud two to tlio os 
cnboideaj and they diverge slightly outwards us they 
proceed forward. Their anterior ends form the balls 
of the toes. The first metatarsal bone is the shortest 
Mid strongest, while the second is this longest,—thn 




tones from it. These bones form the anterior portion 
of the instep. The phalanges, or bones of the toes, are 
fourteen in number, throe to each toe, except the great 
One, which boa only two. The upper ones, which are 
the longest and largest, are named the metatarsal, the 

1 next the middle, and the most anterior the ungual 
tohalaagea. The buses of tbe font, more particularly 
fhoes that compose the tarsus and metatarsus, are 
Irmly connected together, so that they are not liable 
to be displaced j and those parts where they articulate 
with one another being covered with a tolerably thick 
layer of highly elastic cartilage, they possess a oonsi- 
decable degree of elasticity. They ere bound together 
in vafiona directby a number of ligaments, one of 
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ends of the metatarsal bouse, 
foot, which are permitted by' 
nee effected, by a variety o! 


The movements of the 


fibula with the astragalus, by which the foot it bent 
straightened; (2) between the wteagafaia and oi 
807 




mittingof a very slight motion, by 
the foot may be aamewhat * 

Besides these there are thsl« 
of the metatarsal and phalangeal beuta. 
rally a beautiful structure, bi usually BO 
with in civilised life, a* to be depeived of 
beauty, and eves of its utility. Its us 
impeded by its being confined in 
while, in place of the boots bring 
shape of the feet, the feet ore made to cm 
the aha pe of the boots. The consequence <rf wi 
corns, bunions, cold feet, and a number Of ether 
from which so many suffer in the present day. AXten- 
Mon lies lately beeu called to this subject by ProAmoT 
Meyer, of Zurich, who has published a p q n i phkt, 
untitled “Why the Shoo pinches; a COBtnWBfflMu 
applied Anatomy," which has been translated Mb ‘ 
English, and is well worth a perusal. • ■■ 

Foot, iu Greek and Xnun poetry, is a metMuM,' 
liioBburc, composed of a oertaiu number of loufjaM^ 
short syllables. Home are dissyBabie, eonsktijw.'df- 
two fret, us the spondee, iambus, troohee| andtoak;• 
trisyllabic, ns the dsotyl, anapest, tribraeh* : ®h*S* f 
are what are called simple feet. There OM others, 
ciuisihtiiig of four, five, or aix syllables, which Me 
reckoned double or compound feet, but Which are 
commonly resolved into single feet. A verse la fre¬ 
quent !y named from tbe number of feet which It, 
contains, or from the foot which prevails iuiti .at, 1 
hexuti.cVor, containing six feet; ii;. .ateetor,toritmlf 
five; dactyllic, from tbe dactyl being tits prevailing ■ 
loot; iambic, tbo iambus. 

Fcioj-hai.i., an old English out-of-door eureka or 
game, winch used at one time to be a national pw» 
tiuic; now, however, it bos nearly fallen into disuse, 
except iu some parts of tbo country. It k played wHa 
a distended ox-bladder, lightly covered with dressed 
leather, mid so sewn up as to retain ita elasticity. Two 
different nets or nides of players are riioaea, and th ere 
is a goal marked out on the extremity ox the saeoe 
allotted to each ride. When all ia ready, M play 1 ' .is 
called, and the boll thrown up betweentbetwo rides, 
Tim oh|out ibeu of each k to endeavour to Send, tin . 
ball through tbe boundary or goal of their ilnwwlgf' : 
ground, by nmaiia of vigorous iuoka. The bcllSStl 
never be sent forward fairly unless kicked, and 'tine-id ■ 
one of the most stringent rules of tbe grams. Qttthe 
Scotch border it ih still played annually uy the nmn of 
different clans; and it is one of the most interesting of ' 
sights to sea the two parties engaged In that amicable ■ 
contest. From the fact of kicking being enS hCTfo., 
strongest characteristics, this game k generstiyMg«;' 
diictnc of broken shins and other ooncnriMa. 
still a invouritepaAime in the large pubtioiohodk-of.q 
England. . , 

Eor..iGK, for'-iij (Fr. Jmtrragt), a rolUtary ieitt 
applied to huv, oats, corn, barley, grass, clover, and 
other means of sustenance for horses brought jgttr" 
(lump by troops with that object. ‘ 1 iif - - 1 ? 

J ou.imkn, fur’-a.-meH (Eat., a hole), in .Aud^is'd'' 
term applied to certain holes or openings of tbehmiltMl - 
body, more particularly of the skeleton; as thd-WimSg;t 
foramina of tbe skull. The /wastes coal# k a jtsM§ger 
nr communication between the two autkke dr Mm 
heart in the foetus, -, it 

EoBAMtjrriRHA./o-rc.ms.njf'-e-ra (Tiwt./ktWSsew;An 
online; fero, I bear), the name given by dVndfoytea . 
group of minute organisms having eajessMw nulls, 
which are pierced with numerous holes dr foramina. 
Untilrecently,the fbramini/bra were regar ded aemtore- ‘ 
soopio eephafopode, bat they are wow looked upon*# 

S rotoxoa. The pores are for tbe protrusion Of deHeate 
laments, by the aid of which ioeoatotibn and psriMKs ' 
nutrition are performed. Beeect Slemmini/wfcmi;,, 
beautiful microscopic objoota; they ore ptoc9tWmy'( 
dredging, or tomsiimet lsanihe oondof thessatifljpb 
In the fostil state these tiny sheik oocvr in PosMpwB;' 
formations; they constitute the greaUr 
chalk and the tertiary tiroesfames. In tiro'rSfcMtiW 
which the btrildhig* in Paris are c©netructed,:«a*Wl* 
of Fbramiriforw are ao numerous, thettpkMf.My be 
said to be bailt pf them. The shrill o&M iauavKfa*, 

I or coin-stones, which foon sMuatatoWJIi*<lfedMd*> 














Forbaa Manfetnid* Aot 




n^ and of wbiob the pyramid* of Bgypt 
"ly ecwpwd, mm ia essential structure 
^_ ihfl 

InmlUenitB Acs is A* name popularly given 
to Mt 16 A If Tick o. 97, entitled, “An act for the 
better regulation of publio-bousos in Scotland,” and 
which is so celled from the late Mr. Forbes Medea, 
sie, M.F., thewembor by whom the bill was introduced 
Some of -the enactments of this statute are Terr atrin. 
went; but there can be little doubt that, as a whole, it 
has bean attended with benefloial results. No excisa¬ 
ble liquors are allowed to be sold on Sunday, or after 
eleven o'clock et night on any other day, except in the 
eeec of inn snd hotel keepers, to bon&fidt travellers or 
pecaoos lodging in their house. Grocers and provision- 
daaler*, who may be lioeused to Bell exoiauble liquors, 
are prohibited from allowing it to ho drunk upon the 
premises 1 and in the same way all public-hduse keepers 
who sail fiquora to be consumed on the premises are 
not allowed to sell groceries or other provisions to l>e 
consumed elsewhere. Inn and hotel keepers, end 
keepersof publio-hoaies, are prohibited from Belling or 
givmg out any liquor before eight o'clock in the mom- 
mffj out grocers and provision-dealers, having a spirit 
license, am allowed to sell spirits after six o’clock. In 
1880* a royal commission was appointed to inquire into 
the >WOtrkSDg of this act, and after collecting a great 
amount of evidence, they expressed themselves generally 

& favour of the act, as having been productive of bene- 
lal reanlta, but suggested a number of alterations, 
partly with a view to enabling the police to aarrv out 
Its provisions with greater efficiency, nmi partly to 
lighten some of Its more stringent enactments, 
nwninnnir F#uit. (See Citkuh.) 

Isui, Fonons, fan (Fr.).—In Meoh., force is a 
tfntt/applied to any oanse which is capable of pro- 
dudnymotion in matter, or of stopping or altering its 
direction when nroduoed. Every visible particle of 
matter is under tne influence of several forces, exerted 
Upon ft both by distant and by adjacent particles, and 
which it acta in return ; for (he notion of one 
on another is si wavs accompanied by a re-action 
it tetter upon the former, of the same intensity, 
fosn opposite direction. The motions observed in 
. tome bodies are owing to theae forces, and upon their 
bllaneo the apparent state of rest in others is de¬ 
pendent, According to Sir John Herschel, the origin of 
she idea of force most be referred to the consciousness 
of each individual. He says: “ We are conscious of a 
noww to more our own limbs, and by their interven¬ 
tion, other bodies; and this effect is the result of n 
, certain inexplicable process, which m arc aware of, hv 
which we exert /treat and even when such exertion 
' produces no visible effeot (as when we press our two 
hands violently together, so as just to oppose each 
... Other's effort), we still perceive, by the fatigue and ex¬ 
haustion, and by the impossibility of maintaining t he 
effort long, that something is going on within us, of 
which the mind is the agent, and the will tho determin¬ 
ing cause.” In the case of force exerted by the right 
- bond, and mot by an equal force from the left, the two, 
acting in Opposite directions, exaotly neutralise each 
Other, and may be said to be in equilibrio, and the effect 
is called pressure. As this force is found to have its 
proximate scat in the tnusclee of man and other an imals, 

. It ia colled muscular or nnimal force. This force can 
be communicated to inanimate matter, as when a at i me 
is projected from tbe hand. Muscular force may also 
' “♦'Concentrated in the tame moss by continued action, 
na^Wian a atone, by means of a sling, is continuously 
1 noted npou by the same arm, it will «t length lie pro- 
; jCCted wfth an intensity of aotiou capable of producing 
^ «** ?& *** «*><*•-. Force transferred to moving 
W**#* ,of matter is called mechnnioal force, and 
. ,br«Htittpiying the quantity of matter in a body by ita 
'.'WOGityi *e crrlve at its mount him, or the quantity 
which it is capable of exerting upon other 
■ The investigation of the laws 

Tfc constitutes the province of Dynamics, 
i dies, the term decomposition of forces sigui- 
tame thing as resolution of forces. Anv force 
decomposed or cseolved into a number of 
“id As original force will be equal to the 
vf thoee force#. Thus, if the given force be 
by the diagonal of a parallelogram, it oap 
HOB 
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be resolved or decomposed into twtrfoeo*# of like 
intensity and direction, rapmsnteAftr the two sMw 
of tbe paraMelojpmm. Any o«e* exerting musoateref 
animal force is soon made conscious that 'ft may be- 
opposed by other forces appertaining w’lftsasftgg&e- 
matter. In lifting a lump of metal, stooe.or otbtt 
heavy substance from the ground, an opposing force f* - 
experienced, which is called wight or grovOy, ■ On 
pressing with the arm on a strong spring, another bp. 
posing force is observed, colled eluttieitg. Some forces 
cause masses of matter to spproaob and Others to 
recede from each other, retaining them in their second 
position against an opposing force: the former are 
called forcer of attraction, and the latter of rapulata* } 
thus, gravity is a force of attraction, and ebtttieity a 1 
force of repulsion. In electricity and magnetism the 
forces of attraction and repulsion are also shown. Polar 
forces are those which are conceived to act in opposite 
directions at the extremities of the axes of molecules 
or of masses of matter. The force* mentioned above 
are usually termed external forces, for they act Upon 
■nutter at sensible distances; but there are others 
which act only upon its constituent molecules at insen¬ 
sible distHnces : these are frequently called Mental or 
molern/<tr forces ; they include homogeneous attraction 
or cohesion, the tiniven antagonist of which is the 
repulsive force ot hen. " hioh ter). Another attrac¬ 
tive force is that of hoi vogeneous affinity, by which a 
niece of metal or glass is wetted when dipped into water. 
Heterogeneous attraction is seen in its highest degree 
in chemical affinity, an inqniryinto the laws of which 
force constitutes the chcmiBt’s peculiar province, (See 
Affinity.) The correlation of the physical forces 
ia n vpry important principle in natural philosophy, 
which Ims of late years been particularly enunciated 
hv Mr. W. K. Ornve, tho inventor of the voltaio 
buttery which goes by his name. Many philosophers 
had previously asserted that nil the forces of nature 
were intiniutely connected, and dependent upon one 
common principle; but the correlation, A>r necessary 
mutual dependence and eommutability of each of the 
physical forces upon and into any other, or into nil, 
and of all, reciprocally into each other, was, at its 
original enunciation, the particular theory of Mr. Grove. 
His doctrine is, “ that the various affections of matter 
which constitute the main objects of experimental 
physics,—namely, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity, and motion, are all correlative, or 
hare a reciprocal dependenon; that neither, taken 
abstractedly, can be said to be tbe essential eatase of 
the others, but that either may produce or be convert¬ 
ible into any of the others: thus, lient may, mediately 
nr immediately, produce etootricitr; electricity may 
produce heat; ana so of the rest, each mergingltraf, as 
the force it produces becomes developed; and that 
the same must bold good of other forces, it befog aw 
irresistible inference from observed phenomena, that 
u force cannot originate otherwise than by devolution 
from some pre-existing force or forces.”—Bef. On (He 
Correlation of Phqtical Pbreee, by W. It. Grove. 

Forcb and Fits, in Daw, is a term applied to 
such restraint or interference with the freedom' ■ 
of action of an individual as will render an act 
performed by him, when in that condition, mffl and 
void. It is. therefore, not every hind of restraint that 
will have tint effect in law. In fact, it mnst be of such 
a kind a* may reasonably be supposed to have in¬ 
fluenced his conduct; and hence, in questions of thig 
kind, the age, sex, and other otKumataaow Oftbe 
party, have to be taken into account. A contract, 
entered into through force and fear ia favfcltd'. ' “'If'a , 
man,” says Blaekstone, “ through fear of death or' 
mayhem, is prevailed upon to execute a deed, Or do 
any other legal act; these, though accompanied Xritif' 
all'other the requisite solemnities, mty be efterWsifdr 
avoided.” But “a fear of battery, or beingbeaten, 
though never vo well grounded, is no duress j neither}* 
the fear of having one’s house burned* at one’s gsijdp; ; 
token away and destroyed; because, ft the*e«we*» 
should the threat be performed, a man may bars MM-' 1 

fariflnn kw waanwawinw eafilwalanf J ariia wad * ” 



*mff to tho imraooM tht? *** fafcihdri 

the principle or all is that of si pate of '^sdtt 
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either with ntu 

Am gMfninftr nu aw w 

___ .Jtaia kinds are used ft* tooth- 

er* for eeeunat the mouths of arteries, m 
onto to their Wag M, otuar#ara uaedin dissecting, 
other* fas lithotomy, and other* m midwifery, for aid¬ 
ing aelivary m dtftlonlt cam. 

Vpaotau hnsti or Driinris, m Law, ia an 
oflweeagainit tha public peace, which is committed 
by violently taking or keeping poawmoa of lands and 
taocmanta with menaces, force, and arms, without the 
authority of law This was formerly allowable in 
certain eaaee, but bung proud very prejudicial to the 
pnhlio poace, it waa found neteseaiy, by aeirrnl 
statutes, to restrain all persons fiom the use of such 
violent methods, even in doing themsrlws justice, 
amah less if they had no justice in their ulami bo that, 
now, the only entry allowed by law is a peaceable one 
Fobcxhci, for 1 nng (fi loner, to force), a term up 
plied to the system bv which the growth and maturity ot 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers art hostene 1 by ortitli ini 
means The proocsses ot forcing iliuflv aflect tho 
admission of air, and the proy er supplies ot heat light 
and water Thegiiwdoliictisproducidly heat and 
the great art to he borne in mind is 1 1 supply only just 
■o much of this as will bnrmojire with the li( 'it uflbrd 
ed by the sun, aud tha quantity of imistmc which the 
nature of the plant under consideration requues All 
the operations of nature being gradual, it will ne\er do 
to accelerate the growth ot plants to any ury great 
extent, orinabuiry llie proa s» j it foicingmust, 
tharefore, be conducted on a gindiiated st ah mid tin 
heat- light, aud moisture must bt mi ri used by d» gi es, 
as the plant is approaching its matnnt) It must he 
likewise considered that exotics requuc a far lughir 
temperature for forcing purposes than plants giown 
in a more moderate clime, and that then fort, tho 
letter must not be subjected to as gr< it hi at as the 
former Fording is generally carried < a in whuf an 
termed hothouses, which are heated Iv stives and 
built of glass, with paved floors, in older t j allow tin 
heat and light afforded lj the sun t> cnlei Die 
Dutch, who are particnlaily celebratid tir tins lmti 
cultural art, however, carry on tin ir forcing m juts 
heated by the fermentation of manure b uno < f tin 
best examples of forcing a" earned in in li thounes 
■ui other Similar < ontriyaiices, can be seen at the 
Royal Horticultural Gal lens, and at the gar tens 
attached to the palace at Kew 1 or fm tin i inf n mu 
turn on the snbject, the reader is reb rred t > t mtlon s 
««Faayelopiedia of Gardening, winch dilates at l»rf,e 
man the act of forcing 
roncnro-PoMr [Sue Pump ) 

Fobs, fbri (Sax joid or Jyrd), a name ypphed to 
mt Dart of a nver where the water is sufhcu ntlv ehai 


means of wading, without having u < ourse to a 1 1 ulge. 


time, to estl on a mortgage* *ho has 
astute; to defawer Ik bads, andaOMBBt 
profits received, on paytoeftt iff Wo 
interest, Rut, on to* other hand, tha 
where there is a power of M* in the 
usual, either compel tha awe Of cm sww 
npon the mortgagor to redeem it presently, 
delault thareol, tow for ever twtotoaeA nou * 
mg the same For tin# purpose, tbemertgaga* 
bill of foreclosure, and if, ou tha dap row ft 
ment, the money be not forthcoming, tho 


•V'r4'v^riV 




J OBElftN BlU. OB EXCHAKQB. (8h MttSi W W& 
uuxop ) _ _ . L, 

1 oni mw KifHSTifSHt Acts —By S J». £ tk fitm 
was niailn felony tor any person whatever to flu ent iff 
the realm to serve any foreign prince, without hMiM 
first taken the oath of allegiance befoie hll dspuifflf' 
an 1 by Geo II c 17, it waa declared, that iff VKf, 
sul |i 11 nl (treat Britain enlist himself, or w auyjMfWPr 
proi nre him to be enlisted in soy foreign savnMf OB 
<li tamed or mihurled him for that purpose, WWo gtjt 
h i nvo undei the king a sign manual, shall be (MW? 
t 1 1 nv, without beuofit ol the clergy But those 
statutes wire rnpcalid by 6B Geo 111 o fcS, WnMt| 
i naots that any British subjict may be punished by fine 
ami imprisonment, who tholl enlist in any foreign *ab» 
nee, in Ut out vessels to lie employed in the aertiee tag 


' m r r M7.v ti n v - ■■■:. i t r 1.1 nm. 


tary operation®, fords aro ol the greatest strut? to an 
gnny. They ere generally found, eithei iu the widest 
part of • river, where the current is n it so sti < np or 
Jn a diagonal hue with the salient angles of any bend ot 
thetti '<tm. Fords for infantry, to here ally uselul, should 
not be more than three feet m depth, and thou for 
cavalry ahould not exceed four leet 1 rom the i apidily 
of some currents, fords of greater depth ore generally 

Doug fore (Sax fore, advanced), a nouticnl term, 
which includes nil the distinguishing characteristics of 
Chft pert of a ship s frame end belongings lying near 
the atom, to fore-moat, tore sheet, &e Ac 

FoniOAStus./oiV-Wv-ri, a short deck} laced in iiont 
iff a shin above the npper deck It is generally ternu 
noted *1 each end. w ships ot war, by a breastwurk, 
the foiwmost aart reaching the beak bead, and the 
iftor portion reaching to the fore-chaws Ibis part of 
• ship used to be very much elevated, in former times, 
fyt the nnnenmmrtntmn of archers and emu-bowmen $ 


1 oni ic m n (bee Ai ikk ) ... 

bt ubi and, foie tonf (Dan fund), a term which it 
no nly synmj mous willi promontory, cape, or head- 
lnuil, applied to ony projecting point ol hind rutting 
into the sea —as the North and Bouth Foreland w the 
mouth ol the lhamcs In Fort, the term m applied to 
the ground ly ing between tho delenoes of any place OT 
fortuss and tlie moat 

1 obi ioc k,/ on lol (Ang -Sax), the bait that grown 
(r mi the foropurt ot the head In nautical laugnagMt! 
is applied to a small flat pointed wedgeoi iron,used«t 
the < nd nftt li ilt, to n tain it iu its place lbe UM< 
sum to take time by the forelock, weans to be early or 
first in sitting about any undertaking 
loiiK MtOBTHUKO./ore thoit eu-tn 
expr ssiru in Faint and l’ersp inti tided to oonv 

niethi d of drawing in strict accoidanoe with tiieri ._ 

rsputive, the limbs or body ofa human being, of tfegf 


cither of them, in a position which shows their 
while it < aureole their length, either entirely 0 *pM*» 
t tally Or, in other words, fore oho: 
when the latter is uiher approaching ot 
us, and when the f <fmer is extended, U 
us or trom us in a direotion varying from sub 
is at ngln ancles to the surface of the eye to one 
that is parallel with it, under the former of »1 
conditions it would lie Kin fore-shortened to 
creates) pi snhle degree, while, nnder the latter, 
would be viewed in its entire length Ores* * 
must be paid to tho treatment of light and . 
fore ehoi temng tho arm, leg, or body of a human 


produced wayconTey a correct idea ol tea ft 


shortened in drawing, so that the froqt or 
only is presented to the new of the *—*-*- 
be clearly seen that it possesses leaf 
case ot an extended arm, that it i# tojidtl 
trank to an extent oompgi#© wim 




of figures and animal* placed in 
but the principle may be readily MM* by 
wooden cylinder on a vertical bar and tgroinglk 
first in toe horisontal plane pMftof tbrqu ' 
of toe observer, and then abefoe and below 
while ite outline assumes all Arm* between 
circle when it* end ia ttfoeotiy, c^fpotit# _the 
that oi a rectangular para u ag>grafn a 
beholds tU entire lanfto. JtonUpKitiOto 
extreme*, the cylinder nSI pMjtot MU 
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Ohs perpBndioahir to the surface- of the eye of the 
observer, or varying but little from it. 

FoSkst, fer't.it, s terse expanse of ground covered 
with trees. The word ?a dented from the low let. 
foMtta, which hi iteelf originated by tho Oer. fartl, 
signifying the earn* thins. Forests are interesting in 
m*nr way*, a* they may lie said to mark the track of 
oiviluition, besides being of the utmost utility to imn, 
both from local os well m atmospherical influences. 
The Caledonian nnd Hernynian forests are tho first wo 
read of as celebrated in history; the former being tlio 
retreat of the Piets and Scots iu North Britain, the 
latter extending from Switzerland t.o Transylvania. 
Kn the time of Cssnr, a journey through t bin forest was 
Cttuputed to last over aixty days, ov more, Forests 
were greatly venerated by the Itomuns anil other an- 
eiont jwiopies,temples being often erected and sacrifices 
ordained in their hononr. This may be considered 
one of the greatest reasons for the Prunls living m 
them, as ft was thought much more sacred to dwell 
under trees than im plein champ—in tho open field. 
Forests supply man with ruany necesiwnes. Timber 
and fuel, medicinal and nourishing plants, nil trace 
their source to the luxuriant forest, winch, more¬ 
over, affords shelter to the Im useless and a field of 
occupation to the hunter. (For an account of the 
forests of England, w< F'ohkst Lawn.) r«rrsti abroad 
ate mostly Composed of (in Europe) tail, run, beech, 
poplar, asn, alder, plana, willow, lime, and birch; nol 
to apeak of the numbers of wild apple, pear, mid other 
fruit-trees; besides pine, lir, and cypress in profusion. 
With all species of bushwood and vines. In Norway, 
the forest-laud extends up to ltronl.hrim, which is hi 
lnttndsr(l3 a north. Hwitr.erlnmlia well wooded, and oaks 
and firs are found at a level over 1,(X"1 feet above t he sen. 
Franco has smnp fine examples, her variety of climate 
btiug favourable to tho growth of all species of tree-*, 
Some of which, indeed, belong to a much warmer Hi- 
mate 1 the forest of Ardennes ami the lion <!--> linu- 
hlgae may be mentioned os instances of the expansei 
She has covered with trees. In Ituiy, (lie plains or 
Eavenno afford a wide scope for tho luxuriance of 
forest life, and tho pine grows there very cxtoiiaivi-iv ; 
aunt of the oak, too, used in our navy for shipbuilding 
purposes, comes from Italy. Russia, liowcv er, bears 

•way tha palm for her abundance of forests, nod some 
of the finest timber in the world comes from hrr ports 
to tha Baltic. Tho districts of Twer and Nov gnr.nl are 
regularly covered with wood, and tho forest, of Volkon- 
Ajf is thought the hugest in Europe, Poland, loo, 
resembles Russia in this matter, ana she may lie con¬ 
sidered the seoond well-wooded country. ‘For the 
king of forests, the reader must, look to tho New World, 
where, in both tho north and aouth of America, the 
Vegetation appears to possess no limits. Iu North 
America, the forests are gradually disappearing, t hrough 
flit immigration into tho country etui tho diffusion of 
settlers; but in Smith America, the whole of tho 
valley of tho Amazon, which embraces one-third 
of toe entire area of that, country, is one vast 
forest. It would be impossible to give an account of 
the various descriptions of trees which are to be found 
there ; for they ere apparently without limit, and the size 
of the individual trees is generally stupendous. It. is 
recorded that a churoh at Chili, although it was sixty 
foot long, w»s built of one singlo tree. According to 
Humboldt, the direct influence of forests on climate 
w a diminution of temperature, whieh is effected 
-either by screening the eou from the heat of the sun’s 
wff*; the evaporation of moisture from the leaves ; 
'cw: .thirdly, by the uneven surface which tho learea 
*0 the cooling process of radiation. The indirect 
JWWeace of forests is the duff preservation of moisture 
to the different countries, in tho supply of rivers, and 
In other ways. 

Foawt tfws (Got. Jbrtt), fa England, are laws 
for the regulation of the royal forests. A forest is, 
property, an extensive surface of country naturally 
»)v»rcd with tree* and undergrowth, a* distinguished 
fruni s plantation which hoe been made by art. Iu 
.wriytimvs* great pert of England, as of most other 
ppries of Europe, was covered with forests, which 
nuenUW ns bring waste lands, came to be re- 
d M the property or tho crown, end, as abound- 
with game of various kinds, were carefully pro* 
810 
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tested, all persons bring prphfofted fifean heating in 
them but the king, or persons autborited tor him. 
After the time of tins Conquest, the finest* earn* to 
be guarded with greater strictness, their number ws» 
increased, and their bounds enlarged, and trespassers 
were punished with greeter severity. Finally, » sys¬ 
tem of laws and court* for their administration wee 
established, by which not only all offenses touching 
I be royal forests were tried, but ell persons living won 
these properties governed. The Conqueror is satin,to 
have possessed BS forests, 13 chases, and 781 parks- A 
chase is a smaller kind of forest, not subject to the 
1'i.vcot laws, and which may be in the hands of a sub¬ 
ject, whereas a forest can only be held by the crown. 
A park differs from a forest or chase in being of 
smaller extent and inclosed. The Conqaeror, who 
is said i.i I live loved the red deer as if he had been 
tbeir father, enacted very severe penalties against 
trespassers, and the killing of a stag or boar was 
visited with loss of sight. Bis successors were 
guilty of still greater cruelties, and it is said that to 
kill any of the beasts of chase within a forest wm aa 
P'-iul as to kill a man. Vast tracts of country were 
depopulated in order to create newforests or to extend 
tIm limits of old ones, and under tho colonr of forest 
law the most cruel and rrid oppressions wore exer¬ 
cised. At length, how. i, many of these hardships 
wro remoted by tho n 'a. da foresta, obtained in the 
Oth rear of Henry III., iho immunities of which, My* 
Hlaokstnne, were “ns warmlv contended for, sod ex- 
I' tied from the king with as much difficulty, as those 
of t he Ma'iua Churl it itself,” It declares that" no man 
from heneeforth shall lose either life or member for 
killing our deer; lint, if any man be taken andcouriot 
for lulling of our venison, ho shall make a grievous fine 
if he lone anything whereof; and if he have nothing to 
lose, he shall be imprisoned a year and a day," and 
after that time, if he cannot find sufficient sureties, he 
rind! abjure tie- realm. It also contains the following 
provision “ IVbut soever archbishop,Aisbop, earl, or 
haron, coming to ns at our commandment, passeth by 
our forest, it. shall ho lawful for him to take and kill 
one or two of our,ilcer, by view of onr forester, if he be 
present; or else he shall cause ouc to blow a bom for 
mm, that lie seem not to steal our deer; and likewise 
they shall do returning from US as it is aforesaid." 
As this law is still iinropealeJ, any bishop or nobleman 
may shoot one or two of the deer, if he pass through • 
royal forest in going to or returning from parliament. 
15 v this charter, many parts which had recently been 
afforested wen! disafforested and stripped of their op¬ 
pressive privileges, and regulations were made in the 
regimen of such as remained. The forest courts wee* 
instituted for tho government of the king’s forests in 
different parts of the kingdom, and for the punishment 
of all injuries done to the king's deer or venison, to tho 
vert or greensward, and to tho covert in which such 
deer are lodged. These were (1) the court of attach¬ 
ment, wood mote, or forty days’ court, held once in 
every forty days before the verierers, to inquire into 
nil offences against vert and venison; (3) the court of 
awniumote, held thrice in the year before the verdem* 
ns judges, the timing or freeholders within the forest 
farming the jury, to receive and try presentment* 
in all matters connected with offenoes against tho 
forest laws, nnd to inquire into oppressions and griev¬ 
ances committed by officers or the forest; and(3) 
the court of justice-scat, or supreme court, bald every 
third year before the obief jnstiee in eyre or his 
deputy, to hear and determine all trespasses within the 
forest, and all claims of fraoohises, liberties, and privi¬ 
leges, nnd all pleas and causes whatsoever thereto 
anting. There was also what was termed a court of 
retjard, beld every third year, for tha lairing or ewpfdi- 
tation of mastiffs, which was done by sotting off the 
daws and ball of the fore feet, to prevent them from 
running after the deer,—mastiffs using the only dogs 
that were permitted to be kept within the predict* of 
a forest. The principal officers of the forest were til* 
justices in eyre, wardens, vs-deiers, regards**, for**- 
ten, keepers, bailiffs, Ac. The forest law* hadlong 
ceased to be much exercised, until Ch dries X. mf-re¬ 
course to this as on* of the means iff reptonti tei ghw 
empty exchequer. A court of jnsfice-ees* was bald to 
1832, and large sums of flernwy urn extorted from 






_»of the forests, though the Ia#d*ti»» 0 l*inte 8 
s'fit their ^riMMoa'&r Sever*1 cehtttrias 
A ~“ of the ffrrt Hmun) taken jp by the 
Aent y and an set passed by that assembly 
. e. 16), which declared that the boundaries 
. _ treat shell he those commonly known or rr- 
las sRcb; and that no place where a jtwtice-seat 
or Other forest court baa been held within sixty years, 
shall be accounted forest. Since the passing of tlmt 
act. the old forest laws have practically ceased. In 
Gwe's time, there were sixtv-mno royal forests, all of 
Which, with the exception of the New Forest in Hamp¬ 
shire, erected by William the Conqueror, nnd Hamil¬ 
ton Court Forest, by Henry TUI., were, so ancient 
that no reeord afforded any information as to tlinr 
commencement. The principal of these were the New 
Forest, Sherwood, Dean, Wiudmir, kipping. Dartmoor, 
Wmbwood in Oxfordshire 5 Salivy, Whittlebury, and 
Bockingham, in Northamptonshire; Wnlthain in Lin¬ 
colnshire j and Richmond in Tori;shire. During the 
present reign, several of the royal fore .is bare been 
Oisafforesled liy net of parliament. 

FoauSTALUXO, fure-tUnvl‘-iutj (Ang.- 0 .iT.), in Lnvs 
is, by 6 & C 35dw. VI. c. It, dc‘>erihcd to be the 
buying or contracting for any merchandise or \ hi uni 
coming in the way to market; or dissuading per¬ 
sons from bringing their goods or provisions there ; 
or persuading them to enhance the priee when there. 
It is commonly associated with yrrjratmy, which is 
described by llie name stntute to be the buying of 
corn or other dead victual in nny market, anil selling 


other dead victuals, with intent to sell them ngnin: any 
of which practices were supposed to make the market 
dearer to Iho fair trader. Various subsequent statutes 
Were passed at different times against these alleged 
offences, until they were at length nil loivaled by 
32 Geo. III. e. 73, on the preamble that, “ Whereas it 
hod been found by experience that the restraints laid by 
several statutes upon the dealing in corn, meal, flour, 
cattle, and other sundry aort of i iclnnls, by preventing 
a free trade in the paid commodities, bavo a tendency 
to discourage the growth and enhance the price of the 
same," &c. Unfortunately, however, l hey slill re- 
saaiued offences at common law; and e-.cn :islate ns 
the year I SCO, a corn-merchant of the mini" of Jtieby 
was indicted for regrating thirty quart era of oats, nf an 
advance of two shillings a quarter. It vi ns not, there¬ 
fore, till the passing of 7 & 8 Viet. e. i:i, that fore¬ 
stalling, regming, and engrossing teased to be indict- 
•hie at common law. This statute, however, does net 
affect the offence of spreading false rumours to enhance 
or decrease the price of goods, which in still punishable. 

FonifSiTraE,yur';/U-!ii'c {Lat.Jbrer/lifb'm, expule-iou 
or outlawry), iu Laiv, is a punishment by loss of lands, 
estates, offices, or personal efleets, i.nnexed to certain 
chimes, illegal acts, or negligence. Forfeiture is two¬ 



fold,—of real and of personal estates. As to real estates, 
by attainder in bigo treason, a man forfeits to the 
SsSg all his lands and tenement* of inheritance, whether 
ike simple or fee tail, which be bolds othern i.sc than as 
trifctee or mortgagee, and all his rights of entry on 
lands.and tenements, which he had at the 1 iir,e of tho 
offence committed, or at any time afterwards, to be for 
ever vested in the crown; nnd also tho profits of nil 
lotSds and tenements which he had in his own right for 
life or years, so long a* such interest shall subsist. 
‘ “ feiture relates backwards to the time of the 


Judgment is pi 
forfeiture of his lands. In felony, the offender forfeits 

S tds chattel interests absolutely, and the profits of 
estates of freehold during life; and after bis death, 
dU his lands and tenements in fee simple (but not 
thus* in foil) go to tbe crown for a year awl a day, 
kftffjrtncb they escheat to tho lord of the fro. These 
“ ■jrfeUure* of retd estates, created by the com- 
^aaco&sequmrtial upon attainders by judgment 
ih «C Quttsmy. Tho forfeiture of goods nod 
ae$ru4a fo every Oto of the higher kinds of 
i,—in'hightreaeon ormisprieion'thereon j felonies 



ofsll sort*, whether*. 

• few others. In all t 
the offender ol'evrry dvwrriptiou, whether 
passion, or settled by wayof trust, whiohl 
wise than as ad executor, or t t ta kes , or 
the time of conviction, i* forfeited to th* < 
are forfeited only upon attainder ; 

are forfeited upon conviction. TbL__. 

has relation to the time of the fact oommitted,!_ 

of gauds and chattels has ao relation bsohw wdi fffr 
only such na a mnn has at tho time Of 0 ' 

forfeited. Yet if goods be parted with i 

order to detVand tho crown, the law . _ _„ 

but a loud fide sale of goods made by a Irion djMMlMjg; 
between tlie commissi on of the oflenoe and bfa B tiu rit tv 
non, is valid. Forfeiture in civil cases raay tel 
under many circumstances. It may remit'! 
breach of express conditions between two oou 
parties, ns between landlord and tenant, or 
neglect or refusal on the part of a tenant totem 
i he conditions of hi* tenure. Lands may slsO < 
foiled by ubciiution contrary to law, as by oo&va 
t.. mi iihon, or by tortious alienation, 

uer uf n limited or particular estate oonveye flf rtOkai ■ 
estate than that which he himself possesses, w-vrbsre;# 
tiuunt for life assume* to convey the few ttM{ds< 
Ull'iees urc forfoited by the neglect or RUshehavioOr 'jf 
the hnlder:'. nnd the right to the next presentation 
eielesiusticnl bcticllaen is forfoited by lapse. . ,^' l 

Vonox. forj (Aug. -Nos.), the name of the appimr 
(us used by a blacksmith for heating hors of fronted’ 
hnmineriiig them into tho desired funs: it is Dot OB* 
frequently applied to tho place in whijeh tbe avocations 
ufn blncksniitb are carried on, being used is the sense 
of the word “ smithy.” It consists of a hearth in foe 
form of a platform a'bont throe feet above tho lavritff 
the groiiuil, on which n tire of small eoal islMM 
fiirthe purpose of heating tho iron; a pate of large 
bellows, or a Mowing apparatus, worked By a lever Or 
treadle, being mt,ached to it., by which the blackatnMfc 
is I'uiiMcil to make tho fuel on the hearth threw ont 
mi intense heat and glow. A trough filled vrithCOlf 
water is placed in front of the hearth, in whlchth* 
heated iron may be cooled when it baa been liamteMttf 
info 1 ho shape required; and in addition to tbeen, SStfi 
hummers of vnvimiH Bises, ss well as rasps, drill*, 
punches, and other inutrumettts, the MasuttfthW 
promled with anvils on which he hammers the iom fe 
when it has been made red-hat. Tbe oentre Of 
Himl-head is tint, with pieces projecting 
either end, one being made in the form m abrooms 
which the metal msy bo readily divided, and thOnt 
■shaped like a cone, on which tbe iron maybeberitj 
n curved or circular form. The forgM in hr 
u!ii‘hors are made life provided with larger atsAi 
powerful instruments ; but the shanks, mate,’ 
flukes of largo anchors, intended for metfefontj 
merchant vessels of considerable tannage, art-i 
together hy means of Nasmyth's hamtow, » ' 
viiucc that is worked by steam-power. (teens#! 
llimiFK.) Many machines nave been Jtu 
the purnore of carrying obt tbe various 
included under tho term “forging,'’ and A 
the process more rapidly. One of thesi 
sfonm-fi-g' —is worked by a small on; 
implies, which is attached to tho from 
The operations of blowing tho lire, and 
and turning tbe iron, ere effected by note 
wheels, shafts, and lovers, attached ta 
apparatus, and various hammers and te 
set in motion by tbe engine. The metal 
into tho desired shape by means #f < 
fastened to tbo faces of*tne hamtnsns} 
to be tho leading characteristicof Ollfbtttng 
although they differ greatly tram one ana 
general principles of oottnteuetlo# sri the 
which tbe motive power is applied.» 

FonoraT, for'je-rt (Lat. 4riw*feM),M 
to be “ the iraudnienk tnokiag or alteration 
to the prcAudioo of snothor 
c. 14, to forge at make, or 
pve in evidence, any for, ' 
with intent to afioct 
freehold or oopyboli 
to the ptrty sgi 
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Forc«t-zB9<not 


_ _ . j tbe pillory, and having both his earsout 

Jf, add hi* nostril* illt and geared j by forfeiture to the 
crown of tbe profits of bis lends, end by perpetnsl 
imprisonment. As commerce increased, and when 
paper credit* were established, various statutes were 
passed indicting capital punishment on the forging, 
altering, or uttering as true when forged, bank-bills, 
notes, or other securities, bills of credit, &c.; so that 
In Bliwkatoue’s time, ns he save, there wm “ hardly 
a esia, possible to be conceived wherein forgery that 
tends to defraud, whether in the name of a real or 
fictitious person, is not njnde a capital offence.” But 
by 11 Oeo. IV. & 1 Will. IV. o. OH, the statutes con¬ 
cerning this offence were consolidated, and, after long 
and reiterated discussions, the punishment of death 
was also abolished in all eases, except for the forgery 
Of Wills and hills of exchange, finally, by Si At 3 
WilL IV. 0. 123, and 1 Viet. c. R4, the punishment 
of death was abolished lor alt kinds of forgery, 
and a punishment varying from transportation ha¬ 
lite (now penal servitude) to imprisonment for one 
year, according to the nature of thu offence, substi¬ 
tuted. It is by no means necessary to constitute u 
forgery, that the name of tiny person be counterfeited, 
though this is the most common mode in which it is 




effected; for any material alteration, however slight, -by :t .k. 4 Will. IV. e. t" 

as the ante-dating of a deed, is as much it forgeri ns 1 ' " - ‘ — - 

the other. Been if the name subscribed be a ffciilhma 


original writs or tubpmmu gratia and oonneel and 
attorney assigned to un without we ; and is excused 
from paving cost* when plaintiff; by the statute 29 
Henry VIII. e. IS, it unsueoesSfril; but, according to 
Black-stone, it «M formerly usual to rive such paupers, 
if nonsuited, their election either tone whipped or pay 
the costs, A pauper, however, in the event of (besets, 
may recover costs, though he pays none; but this' only 
by order of the court or judge; for the counsel end 
clerks, though bound to give their labour gratis to him, 
are nut bound to do so to bis antagonist, unless be too 
be n pauper. To prevent trifling or malicious actions, 
various restrictions are made regarding the cost*. 

Form EDO if, for 1 - me-don (a corruption of the two Let, 
words formam dom, according to the form of (be gi ft), 
in Law, was an old form of notion, whioh was in the 
nnture of a writ of right, and was the highest action 
tho tenant in tail could have. As a tenant in tailcoodd 
not have an absolute writ of right, which was confined 
to such only as claimed in fee simple, this writ of for» 
medon was granted to him by the statute de DtHit. 
This writ m ns distinguished into three species,-—a for* 
medon in tho deevendrr, in the remainder, and in the 
rrrerter, aceording to the estate of the party who sued. 
Tins, with ltiiinv of the .'thor old forms, wns abolished 


one, but appended lor the purpose of deceiving, a 
forgery has been committed. The offence is cm ' 


i'oHMio Acni, for 
epee. grav. at 32°, i 


r 


(in Chcro,), IIO.CjHO,, 
--y. This acid derives ite 
mime irom tho circumstance thnt it was first obtained 
from distilling the Formica ritfa , or red ant, which, 
alien irritated, ejects nn acid iiipior. It. is fa burning 
liipiid ef un irritating odonr. It is exceedingly corro- 
I sue, prodiiouig a sore it’ dropped on the sltin. Below 
32° it erystalhr.es in brilliant scales. It boils at 221*6®, 


forgery has been committed. The offenee is complete 
by tike making the forged instrmneiit wit h u fraudulent 
fa tent, though it be not published or uttered, it 
1 eonvUts in the fraud or deeeit. 

FOKQRI-KE-NOT. (See M yosOTIS.) 

1 "Swt, fork (Bax. fore), a common instrument, con -1 neldiug'iiu inllammable vapour burning with a pale 
risring of a handle and a blade, the latter of which is j blue flame. Formic acid is easily obtained by mixing, 
-divided Into two or more prongs, used generally for j in u large retort, one part of starch, four of binoxiae 
the table. The table-fork did not come into neliii* tr-e ! ol iiningnurse, and four of water. Four parts of sul- 
to Bngland nntil tho reign of .lames I., ami then it was i plmrie acid arc then added, and when the mixture 1ms 
introduced from Italy. Hen Jonson, in ■■ The Divell is censed frothing, it is distilled, and yields a weak impure 
aa Asse” (act b, some -t), nukes nuo of Ins chariic- 1 acid, winch is neutralized with carbonate of load, and 
ton, Hera Craft, speak ol Ins “ pains at court,” to get, re-distilled with an equivalent of sulphuric acid. With 
a patent for his project for “ the laudable use of forks,, the metals, formic netd forms a series of solnble salts, 
brought into custom her* as tliev are in Italv, to the, en I led him nates. Although an organic product, formic 
sparing of napkins;” and also that (he forks are to be i acid Inis been formed bv synthesis by Berthclot. 

“of gold and silver for the better personages, and of J'nnMtc.i,,/bi*-H»i , -/< (Lat.).agen.df insects belonging 
steel for the common sort.” AVe limy therefore date to the turn. Form withe, nod distinguished by having the 
their use in Bngland from the latter cud ol the l~lh footstalks of the abdomen composed of a single joint, 
century. The agricultural, or dung-fork, is used for the tli« miimhhlcs triangular, and denticulated at the edges, 
purpose of lifting manure und rubbish. (See Ant.) 

Forlorn Horn, for-loru' daps (Bus. forlorcn, left Fousts of Address. (See Atidjiess.) 
without resource j hope, hope), in Mil. fueties, this Foma la, or Fobwlahy, fir'-mu-id, for’-mu-llt-re 
term signifies a desperate case. A detachment of men, | (but.), is a rule or model, or certain terms prescribed 
generally volunteers, from different, regiments, are , or decreed by authority, for the form or manner of an 
■elected to ssaault. a breach, or other position of nel, instrument, proceeding, or the like. The Homan 
danger, without whioh a town could not be taken; nml [ law was lull of formulas. In church matters a formula 
this is termed taking a forlorn hope. The taking of is a profession of faith; in medicine it denotes the eon* 
tite Oasbmere gate, at the si ego of Delhi, in the year; stitiition of medieinea, either with respect to their pre* 
1837, may lie mentioned as nn instance of a forlorn ‘ scnptiou or consistence. 

hope successfully redeemed. | Foisitu, in Cliem., is an expression of the oompo* 

Form,/ ora (hat, forma, Ye. forme), in the tnnnner and sition of a siibstanco by means of symbols. The for* 
mode in which anything is presented to our ideas of eon-j nm lie of IkhIics mav be either empirical or rational. 

coption. In Flip ” ‘--- - ' ~ e ' 

of a body, the ilgi 
or lines, or that a 

peculiar to dilforent bodies, is termed form r a*. form , sulphate of copper would bo CuO„SFI,, ’but the 
of a circle; form of a square; the form of the human | rational formula, showing its composition, would be 
body; and other instances. Form is likewise to be CiiO.SO,:>nq. Formula! are the most convenient way 
distinguished from the real apparent nature of things;! of expressing the decompositions taking place when 
take it in this light, the idea of form is used I certain substances are mixed, a few fines of symbols 

.serving for pages of explanation. 

Fokmiy.a bv (Lat.), is a book or writing containing 
stated and prescribed forms, as of oaths, declarations, 
p ravers, and the like. The Book of Oommoa Prayer 
is the formulary of the Church of England. 

Fornax, /ur'-mM-s (Lat., a small furnace), in Astroti., 
a constellation of tho southern hemisphere, named by 
Lncaillc, and situated in close proximity to CMtos, Or 
tbe Sea Monster. It is one of the recognised uonatri* 
lotions, but contains no stars of the first or second 
magnitude. 

For*, fart (Lst. firth, strong), the natpe Jwwwriy 
applied to- a small inclosed work, generally sheeted pear 
an important fortress or fortified' town, to command 
nny of the approaches to it. Forts are also frequently 



aistmguishei 
andiljve tal 
in afHtici 
pottiflMC-I 


j csl manner in our daily speech and scientific 
puiiiflWr-In I-avr, form is applied to a rule to bo 
oboceved in legal proceedings.* We also use the terms 
form of rhetoric, form of government, beautiful form, 
logical form, &e.—In Letterpress-printing, form is 
applied to an assemblage ol types, composed and 
arranged fa order, and disposed into columns, Acc., 
locked up in a chase ready to receive an impression. 
Whoever esteems the form of n thing mere tlmn the 
thing itself, through narrowmindedness, is considered 
fa he a formalist. 

“ciuia pAueRRXSf fir'-nto paw'-pe-rit (Lat„ in the 
per Conditioner a poor person), in Law, by statute 
fofcty A ll. a, »>, every poor person that is such as 
t tower that ha ia not worth five pounds, shall have 

S'A ■ 
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assailed. Paris is completely flj|| 

carefully-planned forts, mostly pentagonal, in the shape j for the defensive'works thrown* up around **"■ 

Of the enoeinte, and situated ah distances varying from , citiesand these were furnished with betl 
a mile to miles from the inner line of bastions that 1 machicolations (tee Machicolation) for ttt* "Tflftiltt; 
encircles the city. Cherbourg may also be oited us an !ti»n of the archers that ninnned this walls, end U*r * 


impletely girdled with a chain of strength took the plaae of the simple 
:s, mostly pentagonal, in the shape | for the defensive works thrown up ardun'i 
itij&ted ah distances varying from , citiesand these were furnished will 


the town, | subsequently modified into the parapet-wall and ua' 

Foetkcomtng, iu Scots law, is a form of action by ; brasnres, as wo now have them, on the introduction df'- 
whioh the subjects of an arrestment are made avnibiblo j cimnou. Examples of early fortifloatioBS are no t)* 
to tile arrester. In an action of forthcoming, the t found in the remains of the Cyclqpian walls thatoUSqe-i 
arrester cites the party in whose hands the goods or surrounded the old Grech cities of Tiryna and MydeiiSi' 
debts are arrested, to appear before tbo judge, who, on The Vliumicimm are aaid to have been the first'who 
hearing parties, orders the debt to be puid, or the regularly fortified their cities with stone wallsj but, ‘ 
effects to be delivered up to the arresting creditor. however this may be, it is certain that the ettiea of 

Eohtifi cation, for-hf - e-teai 1 - ek«u (Eat. furlie, Egypt, and tho great cities of Assyria,—Babylon and 
Strang, and fieere, to make), in Mil., the art of cun- Nineveh, were girdled with fortifications of marvellous 
strnotlng works of defence and ollenoe lor the protec- strength and Else, on which several chariots could -be 


gineer, and carried out under liis direction und super- nearly the same in ull countries: tint, they rrmsiStCrt 
intendence. They are commonly divided into two of a lofty and massive polygonal wall-of great tMek<> 
classes, respectively known as permanent fortifications ness, with a favese-bmyc, or bank of earth, thrown Up 
and ileld-works. Under the lormer nil works are in a sloping form against the exterior, to protect u 
included that arc constructed for the defence of a from tho attacks of tho batteriug-ram. Then tower* 
town, harbour, arsenal, dockyard, &c , being ran 1 - were added, in the form of large square Or semi- 
fully laid out nndbuiltwith a view to durability and the circular buttresses, projecting from the angles, and 
resistance of an attack, whenever it may lie made; wInle, also from the face of tho waU in various parts,''which 
under the latter, all works are classed that are intended enabled tho defenders to enfilade that portion of the 
to servo a temporary purpose; such us siege-wnrk.i und wall which lay between any t|ro of them, and so defend 
batteries for an attack on a fortress, or lines of in- <t in a more effectual manner from the attacks of ' 
treuchment hastily thrown up for the prut cel ion of an assailants who sought to make a breach at its bass With 
army in the field, or to check the advance of an enemy their engines of war. These flanking tower! were tM,\' 
on nn important strategical position. These works origin of the modern bastions..! Outworks were thejs*'’ 
differ mainly in the maimer in which they arc built, constructed beyond the ditch, opposite to the dfffbMkfe •. 
the ramparts and parapets of permanent works being ! entrances to the town, for the better protection ofiffegf 
faced or revetted with blocks of granite; the terre- cates, connected with tho main works by drawbridge*. ' 
pleinof the rampart on which the guns are worked, While this disposition of the nail, and its Tartotttfpsrte, v 
the cheeks of the embrasures, casemates, bomb-proof may bo traced in all tho fortifications of snoiept oitiae, 
buildings for magazines, &r., being formed of the same ami those of tlio t avus and castles of the middls SMS, 
material ; while ileld-works consist of mounds of earth so it may be seen inure fully developed in tbeottftMnsv'; 
formed of that which is thrown up out of the ditch jhu«tion», crown-works, amt bridge-heads erf the&rtfoJV 
in front, having tho ramparts and emhrasuria revetted cations of modern times. The old method ofooiUMt'' ! 
with sods of turf, fascines, gabions, and sand-bat:*, the tionwas efficient enough os long ae batterine-TMnik. 
terre-plein for the support of the guns and their bi-aling-lndders, and siniilur engines, formed the ^ 
carriages being made oi pioccs ot thick tnnher strongly means of attack, and javelin* and arrow* theSUMI 
bdjted together. The principal works in each class, formidable projectiles that could be showeredonDfr 
•nd their component parts, are noticed under their assailants by those who manned the weDuivtSSr*' 
respective headings, nn account being given in all although tho introduction of the inextinguishable 
cue* of the peculiar purposes fur which they serve Greek tire, m the 7th century, as a Wlnll)* tin 
and the method adopted in their construction. (See brought death, terror, and destruction 
Bsstio w, Oim-wom, Contain, Caconkhkk, blazing fiercely even under water, and injtu > ing,d**fcy2'' 
Cotbsso Wat, Uitcu, Glacis, Elkchk, Eoht, thing wherever it fell, with the exception offaHMM ' 
Lunsttx, Bavjs&in, Tbnaillk, Tbayxnsi:, Uuidck walls, yet no modilications of the principle* if'jSn* 
IUaD, Lima or Intbbxcument, Ued vh, ifnnounr, struution were found absolutely necessary vfttKfltltf In- 
‘ SjabFoxt, TsbNCH, &o.) It will, therefore, bo only ventiou of ounnon, which followed dotefoi 
necessary, in the present article, to glance briefly gunpowder, in tho 14th century, diroetedsrothQBgbtP'-f. 
at the history of the rise and progress of the science of the soldier-architects of the sncoeediiSff Hyde to seek 1 
from the esrlieBt ages to the present time. The ex- means whereby the now weapon might he made'*}' 4 
fating system of fortification doubtless fouudits origin efficient for the protection of Ibe wafis, by a proper .* 
iii early sges, in tho formation of a mound and trench disposition of the fsoes of the work* with reference to 1 
round any small collection of dwellings, for tho purpose each other, os it was efihetive in oatuing breaches jn 
of aShrquig the inmates and their possessions some the ramparts, that rapidly crumbled under the crash- 
protection from the attack of a marauding foe; a gale ing shock of the heavy balls ofstone and iron that W«ro 
being made in one part of the rampart for the ingress burled point blank against them. The result wan the \ 


Cw*r; sod they added strength to the wu-then mound sides of an irregular penta gon , the Huh, or g 
by throwing it np against antocksde of stout stakes or left open as a communication between the! 
pots, which were driven into the earth in dose proxi- the interior of the fortress, BattheohW i 
818 <• 
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THE DICTION ARY OE 


Forttftentlcm 


S flunking tow or* was equally perceptible in the new 
turns; they were still toe am all, end too fur apart, 
to defend oatib other tn an efficient manner; ana tbe 
platforms or terro-pleins of the majority were not cal¬ 
culated for the reception of artillery of any Size. 
Towards tb* end of the 10th oentury, an attempt to 
remedy this defect was made by ISrrnra do Bar IcDne, 
a Frofiob engineer, who introduced considerable im- 
provemewts into tho received method* of constructing 
fortifications. He made the fares of Ilia bastions much 
longer, and the curtains connecting them much shorter, 
than they had hitherto been; but the luces ol' the 
bastions terminated at the shoulders in arillans, or 


Xortmi 


ihg oasenutted batteries at the shoulders of the bas¬ 
tions. He also eonstruoted works of great strength in 
the interior-of the bastions, as well ee In frost.of them; 
and redoubts in the interior of the ravelins, which pro¬ 
tected bis curtains. About 1740, Cornuatai ague, a 
Frenohman, introduced s system founded onVaaWi's, 
in which he extended the face* of the ravelin in front of 
the curtain, diminishing the exteat of the salient angle 
formed by them. He also formed retrenchments in 
lus basi.ious, and made the ref-entering place* of draw 
in tho covered way large enough to admit of the con¬ 
struction of redoubts, having the main ditoh immedi- 
«t«ly in llicir rear. These were useful in adding to the 


piece* of the rampart in continuation of the face, which j means of dr fending the covorcd way, and they also 
were in tbo form of an arc, amt entered towards the ' protected the openings that appear between the ex- 
interior of the bastion; and his flunks, which were ' tronuties of the. tenaiue and the flunks of the bastions, 
bereft of their duo proportions by the onllons, were j on either side of it. various additions and modi flea- 
disposed at an angle of HO' to the curtain, which would 
inevitably bring a fire of musketry, directed from the 
Bank ufc right angles to its face, on the defenders occu¬ 
pying the opposite extremity of the curtain. I)e Vdle. 
an engineer who nourished about IfldO, lengthened the 
flanks, and constructed them at right angles to Un¬ 
curtain; but a still further advance to the pre-u-ct ay;, 
tom was made about fifteen years later, by Count l'.ig. n, 
who constructed tbe faces of Iris flunks in hue- perpen¬ 
dicular to the faces of the collateral bast ion. pro. 
dueed, which caused them to spiny outward i IV..m i he 
curtain in such a direction, that a'tlrc duvuted po-i'o*,- 
diuulnrly from the faces along their entire I i. u t|. 
would enfilade the faces of the collateral binii.*.,- , 
prevent au attaching party irom elVeetnig a lo,L—i..ea! 
la the ditoli. He also constructed double aim u.i-l* 
flunks to hi* bastions, which were pars pets ;-ir..i'd in 
the face* of tho outer flank*, rising alano i>..o anoih, . 

>U tiers towards the interior of the Imtem. I- v.- 
Stained for Yatibau to give » systematic neilmd id 
oeustrttctiiig regular fnrtifloation-, whuli he < i. ,:■ <I 
b* taking fractional parts of the length ol (he .1.* 
the polygon within w'aioh the euei'iuti «:i« Uir-n. t, u 
which wim bounded by lines dra-vn to jmu ti..* 
angles of the bastion.* (which, imic-d, were con.. 
wnu the angle* oi tbe polygon, ns t'.ir us (hep ..n., 
were concerned), to furnish the diiiien'.iiaia o:' \;„i i 
parts of the work. As tnis is tlie humd.unm mi n 1 
all other systems are liu-ieil which have 
dueed since* Vaubau’s time, and us a I 


i ions of these systems have been introduced from time 
to time, by Knglisb, French, and Herman engineers, 
suite 1750. In the present century, however, themost 
remarkable is the new system, introduced by tho Prus- 
shmfi, of surrounding the place with n polygonal eneatnte 
without l-aslions, and protecting them by flank fires, 
Irom works resembling caponnierps, projecting at right 
aiijle, from the main walls at the centre of each side 
.>*'i: ■ po'vgon, so that tbs guns of the enceinte flank 
i In* r.ip mm<.res, while *se of the citpunni&ro flank 
iliceciei.dc. ]'|i» hem' ’ the project mg work is pro¬ 
tected by a ravelin, tr ■ I'aees of which can also bo 
>-niilid.*.i from ttio cue. o /e by guns placed in case- 
iici'es .’lit in the pr ,;,er directum. Ill tho siege of 
-•I’lis-tiijM.I. the l!u»**iin general Todleben, one of the 

mo-< 


it.'nl cng.iv.ws of modern times, employed large 
■ri.s wi.li -insular success for the protection of 
>wii (.SVe (' - uTirwotiKS.) 


|W 


ill'!;- c 
irudv 


The idea of Bubsti- 
i thw orlts for stone fortifications has also been 
imported by JUr. Fergusson. It is not im- 
■ *1! |*i-.. l ..il>I.- lint, the great improvements that have been 
ut | l.itciy elV.'e'i'd by Mir William Armstrong and Mr. 
*,.! \\ luiwoiih m tlip construction of gnus of heavy calibre, 
will loud to mi inquiry into the form of structure and 
l.oi.l ot m.ib'riuU bo-t calculated to resist tho shock of 
rV lu’ivv wnylit of metal that the breaching gun* of 
tile juv. cut, day run launch ogainst the walls of a for- 

. tn* *. \\ i:!i regard to the general plan of construe- 

Ini'ii i Hr .. j i'o*i, whatever aiiiv lie the uew theoretical principles 
*ivlc,!, * ui: lor well.* ol defence that may be broached by modern 


ti*. 


ee j. nicer . ii • coins ueeesaury, when we consider the 
:c..t i.upenouty of the guns that would now be used 
m a c_]c over'the Lancaster guns nnd other heavy 


it is required from all candidates tor conimiv mu . i 
army, a detailed account of the iiicthod ot oumii* 
ing a regular front of fortiUcatiun, m lu'i'ordiiuci' i 
that engineer's first system, will be given elsewhere, woh j orduaiuc iliat were brought into position before MehaS- 
a ground-plan of the same, as it has been elrcici;. -= * .* J ■■•mil. as lately as iijt-j, that all existing fortifications 
(8 m Vauhoh's I"last SYsn>M ) llis second and t i.c „ 11* * .**d on Vnnban'B systems should be strengthened by 
•yatems arose out of modiUcutaitis ot t In* fir-t, u, u i t;.i -. ,i piitici. .us c.mil'Uiiition of exterior works, in order to 
4ng it to the remodelling of the w.u-ks of niuny old i'.-!■' 
fl«d towns. The chief icalures ol ihcnc svhl.’uKHt. u . i 
ib tho'bastions being detached Horn the' c rrj/f/r, \\ \ ji 


ft ditoh in tho rear, ilw curtains bring riminim*-!, t 
meeting in an angle iu the rear ol the bastion, w h . li v. .* • 
strengthened by a tower, alsoiu the f.nui of a l,,i :...n, 
the flauk* of which defended the dilrh. \ a .1*.* i :■ . 

improved tho construction of the ravelin. i.*id -..ic. 
first engineer who introduced ricoetnt iiv: „* . *i 
tacking a fortress. Ho ulso formed iiaux..** n ih.> 
covered way, to protect the besieged from this h.i*.! o. 
firing, aud the places of arms nt the shIi.-i.i :..... 
entering angles of the covered way. h *vdl be u.Vv 
stood, tu the construction of works one in .dm:, ■ 
of another, that the reliefs of the difierou r.impu* i ji* 
their heights one above another, must be sutlicn-nt; .* 
-allow of a fire of musketry being kept up fr..m the crest 
bf the parapet of a lower work, while a cnmunmdc ■*, 
being directed against (he enemy ou then* s.er.'-w.u-ks 
from the ramparts of tho worksabove, without iuynneg 
the men in the work below. Thus the soles of the 
embrasures iq the faces ol the ravelin should lie in n 
horisontal line that is, at least, four feet above the crest 
of the glacis, and the tenaille should be low enough to 
allow » tnuiketty fire Irom the flanks of the bastion 
and tbe intervening curtain to peas over tbe heads of its 
dofen As. The Dutch engineer Coeborn was contempo¬ 
rary vffth Y*abaa, and constructed the fortifications ot 
moat of the principal towns of Holland and Belgium. 
H Western i« very similar tothoee of Yauban; but it ia 
dUImfeuighedby the introduction of large orillons, form* 


liabl,* then* defenders to prolong their resistance to 
ii„* utmost, if not with comp]etc pueccsa. That the 
I'njli-.il government arc fully alive to the necessity of 
.'"in: : Ins, is manifest from the additional fortifications 
..* it an* tiring constructed about Plymouth,Portsmouth, 
Pcmbr,ike, C'luitham. Sheemess,Portland, Hovar,Cork, 
•im oilier place.-, for which an expenditure amounting 
*. > ncjrlv ten null on* sterling lias been sanctioned by 
**■'■.'..a iienl.—i.V/. Straub's Trmtife on F-jrti/ictdion; 
'b.cMilcv'v I’n.'./ F. ytiflcnfiiM; AiJe Me moire to the 
.1 /■ ’ ',')•/ ,S.*i'i nrre. 

t’<.i..'m'nr. fur'-tr-htlc (bat.), is one of tho virtues 
tenned cardinal. It may distinguish itself actively by 
le-eiiilnm or const sir ey jn adhering to duty iu the face 
■it uiilirii'ity and dni*(fer wlucli ennnot bo"avoided, or 
hv eourage or intrepidity in maintaininje firmness and 
presence of miiul m the midst of perils from which 
(here may lie escape. Fortitude display* itself pas¬ 
sively in pndunng with patience, submission, and 
resigu-iii.it’ whatever misfortunes one may be called 
upon to st’.iVi'r. 

foar.uss, for -tree*, a city or town surrounded by 
regular works of defence, that requires to be invested 
"y an attacking force, nnd subjected to regular siege 
operations before it cun be reduced. Fortresses are 
-lonernlly found on the frontiers of continental states, 
and in the immediate vicinity of important harbours 
on the sea-coast, whore there are extensive naval dock¬ 
yards and arsenals, mid great quantities of government 
stores are gathered together. Plymouth and Porta- 
mouth, with Portland, arc oar most important for- 
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tresses on the south coastj considerable additions 
having been made to the fortifleationa that surronnd 
these, is well ss other places of importance, since the 
completion o£ the warn at Cherbourg., There Is so 
Intern fortress In Cheat Britain; bat when the sob* 
jeot of the coast defences wee brought before partia- 
ment in 18G8, the formation of a strong fortress at 
Cannock Chase, in Staffordshire, was suggested, in 
connection with large government works for casting 
artillery and the manufoeture of firearms. 

Foutcjtaieh,/ or-fsutri'.tvs, is the title of ono of the 
best German VatkeHiaher (people'sboohs) overwritten, 
and which has been translated into perhaps every lan- 

S iage of Europe. It originated in y»e 15th century, 
ongh man; of the talcs included in it are of much 


of ,ga small mine. It, is Wade hy sinking » git about 
ten at twelve foot below the surface of the ffrimnd, 
and putting a wooden ease at thobottopk containing 
several peanda of powder* and eecarionaity sompshri fo 
It was formerly fired by meatf* of a aancisdon, 
narrow bag of litoen filled with powder, 1 which wan tnOr 
footed from injury likel/to ante from the dampness 
of the ground, by uciosing.it to a oaring of wood. The 
Rnucismm communicated with the fougaas at and nod, 
while the other was brought iu a shallow trefcoh under 
the earth to any point from which the train might bo 
conveniently fired. Fougasses are generally made in 
the glacis of a work, to throw the attacking party 
into confusion when an attempt is made to take the 

_ _ work by storm. A very destructive kind of founts is 

older date. The oldest printed edition of tho bookj made by tilling the bole that has been excavated to 
now extant was published at Frankfort in 1609. Tho ; receive the powder with rough stones «s well as earth, 
story id, that Fortunatus ami his sons urc Ike posies- j In modern warfare, fougasses arc exploded by means 


sots of an inexhaustible purse of gold and n wishing- 
cap, which, however, in tlio end, prove their ruin. 
Thomas Becker made it the subject of bis “ Pleasant 
Comodieof Old Fortunatus" (loth 1 ); mid Tied, gives 
tile story in his “Phiuvtosns” n vols , Berlin, l-ilii).— 
Jiff. Ersoh and Gruber’s Etwgklojnrdu, 1 sect , vul. W. 

Foatnij/ore'-uw (Lat. forum, a markett, tin* name 
given to an open space in Roman cities, generally 
surrounded by a covered colonnade, that iornic.l an 
ambulatory, and buildings of various kinds, ouch as 
temples, courts of law, prisons, granaries, ,1c. In flic 
later period of the empire, when Romo bad attained 
the summit of ita glory, (kero were nineteen ./<,;•« 
within its limits, which were divided into two classes, 
some being especially set apait tor public meeting', 
and the proceedings’of the law court?, while others 
wore devoted to business purposes and the rcqvore- 
mente of trade. The Forum Komanum, the first that 
was erected in Rome, served equally tor (he purposes 
Of trade and all public meetings, as well as fir the 
administration of justice by the consuls, decemvirs, 
and other magistrates of Rome. This forum van sub. 
sequent!; distinguished for its tnuguilirrnee ; tlm 
shops were removed, and many temples ol tho heathen 
gods, the senate-house, and the conntium.wei e < lcclcu 
m its immediate vicinity, and in coniinimieutloii with 
it. Jt was also adorned with arches, stalin'?, nml 


of the electric spark avid by detonating powder, iritis 
which wires communicate that ate laid in the petit by 
n Inch tho assailants advance to the attack. FoUgafoSI 
(hut were contrived to be exploded by wires attached 
t>< them were found iu the Russian works before gew ii' 
topoi at the termination of the siege and tbeoCQup$> 
timi of tho town by t.lio allied forces. 

foi'iuuTioN, jonn-dai'-ehnn (Lat, JtinilaliO), tho 
mime applied to (ho snrlnan of tlio mass on which any 
superstructure is reared. Foundations are of two 
Uiudt-i — invUiral mid artificial; but of whichever class the 
foumlutioiis muy be on which a building is to be raised, 
care must bo taken by the architect, or l milder/to 
ascertain that there arc no existing causes whichWould 
re Lid er them liable to lateral displacement, whatever 
may be the weight of tho materials that ate piled 
upon them. Rocks, gravel, loamy soil, and clay, aro 
equally available for natural foundations, provided that 
t hero he no cnuseii, arising from the position Of the 
strata or from the prcscuce of water underneath, that 
ninv tend to produce natural displacement; bnt the 
tlm knees of the lower part of tho walls of the building 
uni'i be m uet'ordniicc with the nature of the founda- 
tiou'i on wliieli tlm building is ereoted,—a greater 
breadth being required for walls on foundations of 
loam ov day, than for those which are raised on rock 
or gravel, as the former soils aro more susceptible of 
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pulpits, from which public meermg.s u er" addressed, r;ompn“sion limn tho latter, and require the footing of 
and which were called ronfr./, from bom;; surrounded (he nails that uro built on them to bo spread out to a 
with the brawn beaks (iWru), or ornament'-oi th -, greater extent, that a larger area of beariog-surikco 
prows of the ships of war that had been raptured by m.-'v be .si cured. A rtifleial foundations, OU Soft, COtt- 
the Roman triremes. Exhibitions of glad imI.iim were! pro mM" soils of great depth, such as the alluvial 
often ahovru in the forum. The Homan forum corre-1 deposits nt the months of tidal rivers, looce shifting 
sponded to the agora of the firecka, and no Komnu I hiuel, ami peaty bogs, are formed in various Ways, 
city or colony wua without this important centre toe' < 'no method is to drive iu a number of large pfiesvCrti 
the ‘ 


ity or colony wua without this important centre for 
io transaction of business and imbue nthm-s. plan* 
of the forum at Pompeii nml the jifonp.il I uum oi 
Rome are given in “ Pompct," a work publish d by 
the Society tor tho Diffusion ol Fseliil Knowl. ilo... 

Fosse, or Foss, fat (Fr. fu.it', n ddeh; fiom I,at. 
fodio, fotsut, I dig), a term in Fort., applied (o a 
ditch, generally filled with water, encircling the iiimi 
part oi a fort, lying between the sc-irp and the counter¬ 
scarp.—In Anat„ tho term ia applied to a large t v. itv 
in the bone, with no exit or perforation. 

Fossilo/oa'-rii (Lat. fatjut, dug up.i, in Ool., the 
body, or any portion of tho body, of an animal or plant, 


dii , tlmt are ol sufficient leugth to enter and become 
lived m a cubstri'uin of a harder and tert>yieh!Hag 
iir I ere. These pi.efc, in aomc cases, support tho entire 
vvoikIiI of a blinding, as columns support a roofr.ia 
<i!ner.-', they render the soil into which they 0T0 tfntyHl 
more aol d, by pressing the earth that is between tilgm 
more ngliiiy togcuier, and therefore mope capable Of 
hi wring (hchoavy weight of any superstructure raised 
upon n . After the piles liave been driven in, tuXUrts of 
timber are hud transversely across the heads, like' 
sleepers, and tho whole is firmly bedded iu u 
cmiciete, which affords a hard and level platform for 


buried in tho earth by natural causes, or any recog. j the imi'tmry Dial in to bo placed upon it. Someliimee 

, i — * ‘ '. ‘ " mm tul/ts lire forced into tho soil, which arettfterwetfds 

filled with concrete ; or, when it is practieabls»'pH£r of 
wood or iron are driven in dose); together, IO IUI to 
inclose a space with a close shooting, and the ceil In 
tlie interior is removed, and replaced ova mass of con* 
Crete and rubble. In forming fbundftlfeSp in Mad for 
the piers oi bridges, Ac., tube* of briofc.work, Eke the 
linings of wells, ore formed and sunk Iu the same, way 
(pee Wkw,.binxiso), and the interior is afterwards 
filled with coucretc. In scenting foundations for some 
of the bridges and railway-bridges jn various parts of 
England and Fram o, among which may be named, the 
Royal Albert Viaduct at Sattjwb, l;:.u tubes Of great 
size were sunk through the loose sod until the acli afatfk 
at tbo bottom was rooehsd. In nett bogs, tergettrapto 
excavations sre made, which are filled with fsgg(ds tit 
brushwood, and eatvd^and gravel laid, on bsaghs of 
trees and rude )ttirdlet,nn the manner in - hkh 
Stephentlou constructed a rsfiwsy heroes Chit Uom in 


niseble impressiou or trace of such a body or part of u 
body. Sauk is the definition given by Mr. Jukes, one 
of the most philosophical geologists of the present iUv. 
The old geologists used to include minerals, or aiiy 
other distinct bodies that were found iu rocks, under 
the form of fossils. According to modern views, fos¬ 
sils ore simply organic remains, allowing tbo word 
**remains” to apply even to foot-prints and other 
transient impressions. A fossil is not necessarily a 
petrifaction. Some fossil shells found in comparatively 
old rooks, such os the soft compact clays of the oolitic 
series, or* less altered from their living state than 
many sheik in rinded iu recent coral reefs. Wood, 
again, may be found in such rocks still soft and but 
little altered; white in much more recent formations 
it is entirely mineralized, and converted either into 
flint or into coal. That department of geology which 
relate* to fossils is termed ralaantahgg (which see). 

FooBasfir/ow^Mf (Fz. /ottfMie), in MiL, the xuua* 
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’ HiMcashi rs. Wall artificial foundations, when tuhbsr 
nfiM find eofccretc are wed, theseofawr butoUxk 
carefully to the nature of tha meterisl* at hi* command, 
•ad to consider if any ohanga to flkely to takb place in 
tfie uonnil condition of th« soil la which his foundation 
{•wsde, by snhsoqoenfc dreiwtgc or other causes. For 
a Constant state of moisture, beech end elm afford the 
best Amber for piles; bqt when the substructure ig 
likely to be drier at some periods than at others, or, in 
oilier words, to be bxpoac'd to alternations of dryness 
and moisture, then pint) is better than either of the 
kinds of timber that hare been already named. 

FouirpiTloitB, in Pol. Eco., are institutions esta- 
blishfd and endowed, usually by private individuals, 
for t~ i promotion of some useful or benevolent pur¬ 
pose. fluring the middle ages, it w^s very common to 
bequeath property for various religious or scholastic 
purposes, The two great universities of England,— 
Oxford and Cambridge, owe their existence mainly to 
this source, as do also the greater number of the gram- 
mu' and flree schools throughout the country. Nume¬ 
rous hospitals hove also been established in this way, 
and various other institutions for the relief aud assist¬ 
ance of the poor. 

Focirbiva, fownd'-inti (Fr. fondre, to cast metals, 
fto.), the term generally applied to the process 
of producing any article by causing molten metal or 
plaster of Paris to run in a liquid state into a mould of 
the requisite form, whioh is made in various ways, nnd 
of substances best suited for tbe reception of the liquid 
material that is to be poured into it. The process is 
applied to the manufacture of articles in iron, bronze, 
befisBietftl. lead, steel, copper, porcelain, plaster, and 

a lt Of various kinds. Tbe method of founding or 
g cannons in iron aud bronze will be found else. 
Where (Its Cawnon), and as the process adopted in 
casting statues in plaster, and making ornamental 
-pottery and busts in Parian ware, diilers so materially 
StrOT that which is used in forming melnl endings, each 
will be described in the notice of that branch "fart to 
Which they respectively belong (tre Poiiow.aiv, I’ot- 
ttn, Sct’LVTUnn), and the present article devoted to 
• brief account of the method adopted ill founding iron 
eastings of great size, nnd bells and statues in bell- 
xnetal and bronze, An account of type-founding will 
also ho given unde: 1 its proper heading (*>>> Trra- 
VOVHIHNC). After iron ore has been roasted, to drive 
off the arsenic, sulphur, and water flint mav exist in it, 
it is thrown in an enormous furnace (see ilLvsr-Frit- 
ha.cS, Ibos MaxiIfacidbiO, with a quantitv of eulse 
aud limestone, the latter of which nets as a llux to the 
ore, and promotes the melting of the iron. The follow¬ 
ing proportion is generally observed; unniely, a ton and 
a half of coke and 8 owt. of limestone, broken in very 
small pieces, to overy ton of ore; but if pig iron lie used, 
or Iron that has been extracted from tho ore, the addi¬ 
tion of limestone is not necessary. When this mixture 
to in the furnuoe, a strong current of air is directed 
against the ‘glowing mass, and the metal sinks to the 
bottom of the furnace, leaving a quantity of scoria’, 
technically called “slug,” behind it, when tho vent at 
the bottom has been opened, and the molten fluid 
allowed to escape. Tbe model of the urticlo to be cast 
is generally made in wood, and from these models 
moulds are constructed, being made of a peculiar kind 
of yellow sand, which hns been well mixed and kneaded 
with a little water. ,If the article is to be made in a 
solid niece, there is not much dillieuUy in making the 
mould, which is generally fashioned in two pieces if 
tha easting be cylindrical in shapo, or in moro than 
, two if it be irregular in form; but when it is to be 
cast, hollow, a core is formed, to occupy the greater 
part ‘of the interior of tha mould, lciiTing a certain 
thickness everywhere betvveefl tho inner surface of the 
mould hud the exterior of the core; the former of 
which gives tha external form to the casting, and the 
latter tab internal form. To make the core, a quantity 
of wall ur .clay is pressed into the mould, or parts of 
the mould if it bo madam pieces, of tbe thickuoss re- 
• qnired for the metal. The mould having been time 
V then, built together, and tho internal cavity 

tuleu with arad, or a composition mode for the purpose, 
iiiv Bn exterior mould is then taken off, and the wax or 
.cloy, which represented tM metal, is removed, leaving 
. the euro around which the mould is subsequently Wvifi 

-V* ; 
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op, being prevented from touriring. it by i 
arranged to preserve the noce m s i y specs 
mould end me core. They are ttisaT 
by being exposed to tbe sotion of h 
stove. Great oare is taken to insure : 

from moisture, whioh would generate *_. 

a« explosion at tha entrance of. tha metal. As ebon *a 
all parts of the mould an dry, they are built together 
and surrounded by sand, which is carefully banxeqjfo 
around and over the mould, to assist in misting Alt 
weight of the metal when it enters ; but if the casting . 
be of considerable siae, it is generally buried} in a pit j 
below the level of the fornace, whioh u filled with tend f 
as soon as the mould has beenhuilt.np in it, andinsuoh 
oases the mould aud eore are strengthened by bora and 
hoops of iron,which have beenintroaucqdduring the pro. 
cess of making them. Sometimes the moulds are packed 
with sand intadfrumos of iron or casting-boxes. When 
all is ready, the fiirnuoe is opened, and tha metal to 
allowed to run into the mould along channels mads 
for the purpose, or if the mould be at some distance 
from tho furnace, and the casting be of small sise, 
it is curried from the furnace by men in largo iron 
pots or crucibles. Sufficient time is then given to 
allow the casting to cool, after which the mould ia 
broken oil, and the ire", if necessary, is cleaned, and 
the external rmiuhne- -amoved by filing, &o. The 
above is an outline o, ,te process used ia making 
rustings in iron, aud is pretty nearly the same for 
cnslings in alt kinds in' metal, with some alight dif. 
feronco, Unit is required cither by the form of tha 
article (see ‘bixr.L), or the peculiar metal of which it 1 
is made. In casting large hells for churches, eathe- 
drills, and clock-towers, and groups of figures, or 
statues of great, size, very large furnaces are required, 
us the whole ot tho metal used in the casting mnst 
lie melted and run into the mould at one time. The 
pit in w Inch the bell is cast is made near the furnace. 
Tbe eore consists of a muss of brickwork covered 
with a cntiipiiMtion of loam and horse-dung, which is 
carefully fashioned to tho shape of the interior of tbe 
hell. Another coaling of composition is then added, 
after sprinkling tho core with tau-dimt to prevent one 
coat from adhering to the other, aud this is carefully 
moulded to the form of the exterior of the bell, form, 
mg uliat is called the model. More tan-dust is thru 
applied, and on the model a third coating is laid, 
called tlie shell, which eventually gives tho form to 
t ho exterior of the hell. This shell is then carefully 
taken otf and the model removed, after whioh the 
shell 13 built up round the core, and the pit filled 
with sand or loam. The bell-metal, formed of tin 
ami copper C-vee liner.- Metal), which has been melted 
m n iiirmice heated with wood, instead ofcoal or coke, 
is then allowed to rnn into the mould. After casting, 
the tone of the hell is duly regulated. [See But.) 
Tho method used in casting bronze statues is similar 
to that adopted for castings in iron and bell-metal; 
but the composition of which tbe mould and con 
are made is different, consisting chiefly of a mixture 
of plaster of Paris and briek-duBt. It‘is unnecessary 
to ninko largo bronze eastings ia one piece, as they 
can >>e made in parts, whioli are afterwards soldered 
together. The composition of bronze is given under 
its proper heading. (See Bbohzk.)— Be/. Wyatt’s 
Treat tee on Metal - work . 

Fobnulixo Hospitals, / ovmd'-lina (Ang.-Ssx.), 
are charitable institutions established for the cere ana 
upbringing of foundlings, or ohildrsn that have been 
abandoned by their parents. The object of such insti¬ 
tutions ia to prevent tho destruction of children, either 
by actual violence, or through exposure in tbe streets 
or highways and their establishment dates from the 
middle ages. In anoient Greece sad Home tha ex¬ 
posure of children was a frequent practice, as It ia 
umong the Chinese at the present day. Neither Plato 
nor Aristotle condemns it; they content tbeniaelves with 
laying down general rules for the preservation ot the 
healthier ana stronger at the expense of the mere 
weakly. Thebes was the only state of ancient Gt««« 
that is known to have forbidden by law the exposure 
of children. Abandoned children wore declared by 
law to be the slave* or absolute property of those who 
brought them op. The practice of exposing infants 
seems also'to nave prevailed among tbe Germanic 
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nations before the introduction of Christianity. With 
the spread of Christianity, different feelings began to 
prevail on this subject; and the exposing of infants 
was forbidden by trie emperors Yalentmian and Ora- 
tien. At the same time, the stricter laws that came in 
force concerning marriage and against concubinage, 
rendered women more anxious tlum before to conceal 
their shame : so that, in fact, tbe danger to infauta of 
being exposed or put to death was rather increased 
than diminished; and hence Gibbon has some reason to 
speak of child-exposure as one of the most stubborn 
remnants of heathendom. So early as the fith century 
a bnocies.of foundling hospital is sAid In huve existed 
at Treves; tb * then bishop of that place permitting 
children to he deposited in u marble basin which stood 
before the cathedral, am) giving them in charge to llui 
members of the church. The llrst well-authenticated 
instance, however, is that established at nltlan in 787, 
by the arehpresbyter liatlieiis. Subsequently, found¬ 
ling hospitals wore established nt Montpellier in 1070, 
»t Kiml.ode in at Florence in 1317, at Nilrnhrrg 

in 1331, at Fans in 1302, and nt Venice m 1380. In 
litis, Innocent 111.,when rebuilding the great hospital 
of Santo Spinto at Koine, allotted a portion of it for 
the reception of foundlings. This system prevnils in 
France, Spam, mid Italy, and in general m all the 
Homan Catholic countries m Europe; whereas in Fro- 
testaut rmmtnes it is not looked upon with favour. 
The principal objection Ibnt 1ms been raised against 
foundling hospitals is, tint they tend to encourage 
illegitimacy; and the great, argument in favour of them 
is, th.it they have the effect of preventing child-mur¬ 
der. The question in one of very great dilliciilty; but 
the prevoiling opinion in this country has always been 
opposed to these institutions, ns being, on the whole, 
more pernicious than benefit ini. Foundling hospitals, 
too, lire more necessary in I hose countries where there 
is no legal provision made for ilic poor, than where, us in 
our own, the mothers of illegitimate children, if unable 
to support them, mav have recourse to the parish 
poor-house. The inortnlitv in foundling hospitals has 
alwavs been very great, though the evil 1ms in some 
measure been mitigated m more recent times by 
means of improved management mid the prnctieo of 
giving out. children to lie nursed. The usual mode of 
depositing children in the hospital is by means of a 
turning-hox fixed m the wall, in which the child is laid, 
and, on a boil being rung, it is taken in by one of the 
watchers. The proportion of illegitimate children in 
Paris is about one in every three births; nn.i of the 
total number of illegitimate children, about 53 out of 
every 1(H) become, inmates of the foundling hospital, 
where more tlinn one-half of them die before they ore 
a year old. The Foundling Hospital m London was 
established )'i 173!*. by Captain Thomas Corn in, n 
benevolent sailor, us “ nil hospital for exposed Biid 
deserted children." So great, however, was tjio influx 
of inmates, 1 hat the lands of the institution were 
inadequate to its suppoi t, and as the system did not 
meet with much favour in this country, the character 
of the hospital was, in 17 tiO, changed horn a foundling 
to what it. now is, an hospital for poor illegitimate 
children whose mothers are known. The committee 
requires to lie satisfied of the previous good character 
and present necessity of the mother of every child 
proposed for admission. The qualification of n 
governor is a donation of £50. Among the principal 
benefactors to the hospital was the great Hnndcj, who 
used to perlorm his_ oratorio of “The Mes“iuh" 
in the chape). 

FopjfTAiN, fown'-tim (Lat. font, Fr. fontaine), a 
spring or source of water rising above thp earth in 
a jet or jets, forced up by either natural or arti¬ 
ficial means. Artificial fountains flow from vases, 
statues, or oilier picturesque pieces of sculpture. 
Among the ancients, fountains were generally esteemed 
sacred, and sacrifices and libations were made in their 
honour. Horace, in Ins odes, gives a tribute of praise 
to one at Rome, distinguished by the appellation of 
Font Bhntluri/s. Mnoy of tbo Greek cities were 
adorned with these beautiful and necessary objects of 
art, Corinth especially. In the ruins of Fompeii and 
Herculaneum, fountains were seen in nearly every 
situation, and, from the number of leaden pipes also 
found, it seems that everv homo was provided with 
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one. In modernltonio this practice of having fountain* 
distributed through the city is kept np in tne present 
day; and those ot Trevi and the Faulino, at tian Pietro 
in Montorio, are splendid piles of architecture, adorned 
with imposing piece* of sculpture. Iu Paris, tbe 
fountains ot Versailles and St. Cloud used to be cod* 
sidered the finest iu the world; but siuco the erection 
in England uf the system of fountains at Sydenham 
Palace, tlicv cannot be compared with the latter. 
Within the last year or so, much nttentiou bus been 
given to the necessity of public drinking-fountains in 
the streetB ami thoroughfares of London, and now 
many of them arc. supplied with some really artistic 
ji'Ik if run, through the liberality of some of the chief 
citizens. They are a necessity to a large city, and 
there is no doubt that ere long London will be as well 
or butter supplied (ban Rome wns in this respect. 

Fouhiehisw, fimr’-rc-cr-um, is the name given to a 
system of socialism promulgated by Charles Fourier 
(1773—1837), and which differs matoriully from the 
systems of communism strictly so culled. It. professes 
to tic bused upon natural laws, and to he founded on 
calculations which he innint uined to bo the counterpart 
ot Newton's physical system. This system, unlike 
cnniiminiHm, docs not, in theory at. least, withdraw any 
of the motives to exertion which fxiRt at present, llor 
does it contemplate the abolition of private property. 
According to tbe Fourierists, there is scarcely any 
kind of useful labour which is naturally and necessarily 
disagreeable, unless it bo cither regarded us dishonour¬ 
able, or is immoderate in degree, or destitute of the 
stimulus of Kjuijiulhv end emulation. They therefore 
ciidcifionr to strengthen and fouler thoHe motives for 
exertion tl.iif tire naturally inherent iu limn. Soeioty 
wus to lie formed into associations, or phalansteries, 
each comprising Fx) families, or J.HUO persons, num¬ 
bers brought out by very careful calculations. The 
phalanstery was to include everything in structure and 
character winch could gratify the highest taste and 
sense of enjoyment. The pursuits and functions of 
the members were to lie infallibly adjusted through a 
distribution by which each person was to be sot pre¬ 
cisely to that occupation in life to which hi* passions 
and pinpcnsilicM directed lum. I.ifn was thus to be a 
perpetual enjoyment, and labour, instead of being a 
tusk, was to fm as much a huurre m enjoyment a* the 
pursuits of Ibe hunter or tbe angler. Tile property 
ol tbo association was to bo held in 1,128 shares, and 
the whole products were to be divided into twelve 
parts ; of which live were to go ;o labour, four to 
capital, unit three to skill or talent, The capital of 
the community may lin owned in unequal shares by 
different nieinliers, who would receive proportional 
dividends; and the claim of each person to (he share 
of the produce am /.printed to talent is estimated by 
the grade or rank which the individual occupies in the 
si verul groups of labourers to which he or she belongs. 
The remuneration, when received, would nqfeof neces¬ 
sity be expended or enjoyed in common. Tne system, 
however, ns a whole, is bo complex, that Fourier 
himself never admitted that even the most ardent of 
his disciples understood it; and to tho last bo would 
sanction nothing as an announcement of his views that 
he had not hiniM’lf writt-n. An attempt was made to 
carry out Fourier's views practically in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Die small town of Ilamboudlct, easily accessible 
fn.mFiirix. About C 20 /KKJ is said (o have been expended 
m tlie attempt, which proved a failure. According to 
«J. 8. Mill, Fourierism is “ the most skilfully combined, 
and with the greatest foresight of objections, of nU the 
terms of hoci, ilium." It "does no violence to any of 
tlm general isws by which human action, even in the 
present imperfect state of pioral and intellectual culti¬ 
vation, is influenced ; and it would be extremely rash 
to pronounce it incapable of success, or unfitted to 
realise n great part of the hopes founded on it by its 
partisans."—Ref. Encyclopedia Britunnicu, art. Qom- 
miimtm ; Prim ip! eg of Political Economy, by ,f. H. Still, 

Focbth, fourth (Ang.-Sax ), h distance comprising 
three diatonic intervals. There are three kinds of 
fourths; viz., tne dininithtd fourth, composed of a 
whole tone and two semitones; the perfect fourth, 
consisting of two whole tones and a semitone; and the 
extreme eharp, or tuperfluout fourth, consisting of three 
whole tones. 
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Fouail Oil _ 

Foi;*il Oil, ./j«'■«•/, in Cliem. (C,„lf,,OIIO), a 
sshsUnen found in brandies distilled from fermented 
potatoes, rye, barley, and the mar- of grapes. Its 
cbeinmal name in nniylir alcohol, under which heading 
its properties an- described. 

Ji'ovii.Li, J'a-c.d'-h, ( bat. fovi'o), in Dot., the matter 
contained within I lit* membrane'' ol I lie pollen.grains. 
It is a semi-tliiid gr.mulur proluplubin, in wluih an* 
suspended very minute bl.ueh granules, and nh.it 
appear to lie oil globules. I> in, witlioui eonhl, tins 
csaenti.il part ol liio pollen-gram (See 1 ’olli *r ) 
lfovVL,yi«e/ (Sax. fu»el ).—In ils general wns", tins 
term is nearly nynonj mous with birth; lmt m a 
more restricted sense it means those dome 1 ic buds 
brought up in a farmyard for the table. I'd mis ori¬ 
ginal!'.' eaiiie from JVrani ami India, and tle-v are 
vahuble to the breeder in many ways, yieldin': pndil 
u:i thi v do in eggs, iu broods, and in featberii. 'I lie 
different Linda ol thin useful dnnieiLic ere.dure aie the 
Coclim-Clumi, lliellanihro’, the Npunglcd, IhoSpaiiinh, 
the I!uulaiii, tim Malay, the I'olaud, the lirdmia- 
pootra, and the Dorking. Iiesides tln.se tin re are 
several other miree i-pecinienu; as th<* Jupaneao Umi- 
tam or Silky Kow!, Iho limn or Silky t'oehm, ihe 
Auduluaiuu, the linng'Uiii, and tim Ancon I"'y|s, all of 
yvlnch are bred more tor eylnlnuoii tnnn lor real idilitv. 
Tho Cochin-China is one of the Unrest ol the dili. ti*iu 
ViudH, glut the e dour i of Us phnnn.y are bull, lemon, 
cinnamon, "rouse, Ji irlrnl 'c, yy hit ", and IdacL. lli’v 
aro cupiial layer', nml in 1 horl tune a pair -..ill sioea 
nyard. The Uumbm’ Jenin one of the jireitn d 
varieties, and has cold and silver p'umn,;e; I!,''” ,*i,' 
alio prodigiouslayer.), hid r.irelv hnvopatieneet lining 
lip a brood. The Spanish font and lli ■ Deri. iigeie 
the more commeiilv seen than the other yarn tie*, 
and aro oeriamly of more use to the breeder, iieiii" 
pood sitters as well us layers. Tin* l!.iut..ms arc the 

g reatest favourites, hemp reninrka' ly small birds, and 
living delicate plumage. It nouhi he tuipo tide to 
give a de.'criptioii of all llicdiH'ci cot v.incli"' Imre !nd 
the rouder is refened to “A I’lam and Kuuilirr 'trea¬ 
tise un the principal Hrerds o| )\mki, ’ by Mr doim 
Thiily. Theliuinen-lonl.or I'uitado, is v>un times chiasc i 
amoup (lie common order of Ion Is ; they me yery vvid 
audrestless m their nature, and, unlii.e the ordinary 
fowls, they give no notice to any one ol their laving „r 
sitting: they haye consequently to bo closely watched. 
Tho (luinen-fnvil is very delicate eating, mid is in sense n 
about Lent. Their eggs are something like those m 
turkeys, hut uol so gross. As the tiuaiea-loul rarely 
watches over her nest mid rears a brood, its eggs are 
generally put uuder a common hen, which perl n.is in 
a satisfactory uiauuer the dui ies of toster-mother. 

.Fox, fok* (Anp.-Hax.).—Until very recently, the 
foxes vrero placed, hy (lie most euuueiit naturalist!., 
together yiitti the wolf and dog , hut, according to the 
olassillcation of tho mammuliu in tho llrnish Mieoum, 
whiuli system is now generally adopted by zoologist s, 
it is separated from these annuals, ami ])iaced m the 
genus I'ttlpe.i. In many particulars, ii is true, the <o\ 
greatly resembles the rest of the genus ('unis; hut the 
shape of the pupil of the eye (\i loch is elongated), the 
bullet head, ihe bushy lad, the long body, siipporiou 
on short limbs,—all these characteristics fully establish 
the soundness and correctness of the position to yy bn h 
the tbi is assigned in the collection!, ol the great 
national repository of science. The common fox (I 'nl- 
;>*» vnltiarU ) is tho only species found in tlua country. 
Of so well-known an annual, any minute description 
would bo saporniious. Its colour is reddish-lawn, 
intermixed yyith black and yvlnto luurs; its (ml, or 
“brush," is of the same colour, except at. the tip, 
which is white. It measures about two feet and a 
half m length, aud livelye ibelies in height. Its coat, is 
muoh heavier and thicker during the winter mouths, 
wbsu its inr isot greater value than m warmer weather. 
Linnieus restricts its geographical range to Kurope, 
Asia, and Alv.eii: Cuvier sav s it is found from Sweden 
to lygypt nnd.isi>elw In eighteen uumth i, the lo\ 
attains maiunty; and ns lito y. tr ies from twelve to 
fourteen years. As tins, however, can only he said of 
these .in minis which have been eapiutvd young, or born 
in uontiuemcm. H is probable that, iu n wild state, the 
fox lives tvi a much greater age. The fox emits a.most 
unpleasant scout, yvhich proceeds from certain glands 


_ Fractions; 

situated at tho root of the tad. This powerful odour 
n rendered more disagreeable from the remarkable 
tenacity with which it clings to any otqect which it Ita i 
once touched. Tne common fox liv-s on rabbits, 
hares, partridge-,; and when occasion offers it. a 
chance of obtaining entrance into tho farmyard, if. 
often commits great havoc among the poultry. This I 
food failing, it will resort to worms and insects for . 1 ' 
means of subsistence and, when dwelling near th-I 
sea-eon ,t, sometimes makes n meal of the inolluscu and 'j 
Crustacea it can liming" to pick up on the shore. it i 
burrows m tho giouutl like tne rabbit; and, indeed, I 
oilen turns out thu; anlmui from us uemieilo to take 
up its own abode there, besides the above B)iecics, 
tliero arc HOTei'ii! mhcra —ill" I’ersian lox (V. JUinca- 
mi*), the Antic fo* (1‘. ’ i.mpas), the Auierietin f>>\ 

(D. cnh'.if), tho foiitli- -.ill fox, or C.llima ( V. 
CiiaiHa), the Senegal lo. , 1 . tile lilt fox 

(l' iviovro-im/ivihrfn*), the Wokree (lrnf//t!rnli»), 
f lic Sal >ra ( r."m/aticun); and ope ni two etliers, which 
aro doubt I ill members ol this l.endy. 

I'OXtiLOVr, (tf'i blUllM.li.) 

luiy-iiiu 'I". (Ate Vit ... I 

b‘o\u.i t vu, JW i'./m.s.,,/ i l ,u : -'i i, a species of 
deg list-1 m Uin M>ort O 1 lov nunt. Ah extraor¬ 
dinary amount of ■ and ar'entum !i been given to 
I In* proper bleed'!! '' tins anmoil, m.-i no pack can 
he jii.ily e msider eorfect w it limit co.-h particular 
animal niinpo-in*;. being c pi'i’i.il 1 y lucked out as 

adhering lo th rn. i laid a. lor t,-e gunlanec of 

1 tlog-laiic.ers. In Die tine loMiound, neaily all the 
nuliyidiial good ip, ihtiei yy nivh dr I" .in i, other yan ■- 
I ic lot fiogi aie combined , and, fw 11 Di" >s, streugLl', 
lino scent, - pird , i" ,cici ..ne •, ierl non d mat ion, they 
have no eipiul.s. ne io.vlioue.il .. ml a very largo 
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animal, hiiheight averaging from twenty (o twenty-two 
inches. Tho colour of tho foxhound is generally pied; 
sill'll as yellow, black, dun, fallow, and brown inter¬ 
mixed. In order to he perfect, an old ;■ n t borif.y on the 
eh'ise obseryes, that the animal should be of the fol¬ 
lowing proportions: his Jpgs straight us arrows; his 
feet round, and of medium size; bin shoulders black; 
his breast, wide; his chest d"op; lus back broad; his 
head small; his neck thin; and his tad hushy, thick, 
ami yvell-cnmcd. A celebrated foxhound bitch, be¬ 
longing to Colonel Thornton, mimed Merino, has been 
known to run four miles in seven ininiiles and halt n 
second,—a puce which nearly equals thnf of tho fastest 
rueo-lnirsc. 

KoA-JtrxTlJf«. (S' c 11 ux tim::.) 

Fkxctions, J'Ktk’-xkunt (from lull. J'l-mno, I break), 
a term applied in Aritb. and Alg. to u-signatfl a part 
ot any magnitude, mtegcr (whole nuteher), or unit, 
l-'or example, “two and n fraction " limans two units 
aud that part of » unit yyh'cli ran be if ill anguished as 
oue-huif, Uvo-liiilis, and so on. In the fraction § iu 

arithmetic, or 'j iu algebra, tho Uguro 1 or n is tint 

numerator, aud 11 or b is the tleumrina/or ; aud they 
represent that, if u yvhole number is divided into three 
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Fracture Frame Bridge_ 

or t parts, only nut or a parts are taken. In the tion set* in, and tho periosteum becomes thiokeusd; 
addition oi‘ fractions, the fractious must be broughr I lymph is poured mil, by which the ends of the bean 
down to the same denominator, end their numerators i lire united, and in which bony matter is formed, until 
fas expressed in the value oi their now denominator) I a complete union is effected. ’The period taken for 
must then he added, when we have one whole fraction. I the accomplishment tit this varies according to the 
Thus, if we want to add \ to J, we must find the leant ' hone broken, the use, < on-titiitioii, ,V.e. of the patient, 
common multiple of :i and 5, which is tonnd to he 1 j;, It is quicker in children than m adults, and in adults it 
then, as ;> goes •> times into 15, and 5 (joes It limes into ! i« slowest in old H'.'e. Taking nil nges, liowever, the time 
the smile number, we multiply the numerntors of the ! ooeupied i-. from two to eigiu or ten weeks. The treat- 
different fractions by these respective quotient*, and monliifoimipoimdfruetureeoiiHHlhiuplocingtliebroken 
then add the two quantities together. Tims, ^ added hones m opposilion, and healing the oxteruuJ wound, 
to will ho r, willed to ti fifteenth*. The true do- sous to convert the compound into a simple fracture, 
fl nil ion of a J'mrhnn lmiv he thus summed up It' This is best done, where it emi he effected, by bringing 
is the division of its numerator by its denominator; ns ' the edges of tfie wound together with adhesive plaster, 
trrtn.ntthtl)* lire equivalent to the whole number 7 or with tenures if neecssnrv. JUlf the modes of treat- 
i/iri.W'k s,—whence a fraction is obtained. J'eenuul ment in tin , mid the other complicated eases of frac- 
fructiona'simplify ealeulations greatly, as they are eon- tnri', are soaaried, and depend in so great ti measure 
str noted on tte> principle ol iniving one common upon t lie i-nvum-tunees of roe u particular ease, that our 
tlcnmumalor,—a multiple of ten : end thus lnie.iops hum , no not admit of our i iitrritig upon them ; which 
cau he added, sulurji ted. ii.ul divided witlioni repent. 1 i* the leas to he regretted, is tney can only be properly 
ing over and over the tedious process of hrieging t lieio (rested ui the hands of a si,ilful surgeon, 
down to a common deiiommalor. (.Sic \un icu Tie I'livc. vhia, Jr. fi-ni -re-n (trom hut. trugraiHt, fng- 
aud I»E(’Tiut.s ) rani), m ftot., the Strawberry plant, a gen', of the nut. 

kTiinw ,trkHT (I,at , from ,/i wn/.,, ’ bivd.), ord. L’niw. ce. Two Npecies are unlives of Britain; 
ill Surg,, is tie* term applied to l.riikcii hones 'Hu-, n.niu'h ,/■’.» the wood «l row berry, and F, elatior, 
is one of the eommom sr accidents lo wlue'i one h th- Icmtbov strawherra. The latter is aery rarely met 
liable, ospoeiiillv m aery eold we,ith»r, when the In lies with ,n a wild state From these and several loreign 
arc very brittle” amlm certain conditions of the bones species, a great number of nineties have been dcvel- 
thenixeivea. Fractures are divided into simple, com- j oped. The fruit is remarkably whoiusonie, and ia re- 
pound, comminuted, and complicated, himplo Irae-, guriled by most, peoplo ns the eboifest of our native 
lures are (hose m vvlneli the fracture does not comiiui-1 irint’. In cultivating thesiruw berry, an open situation 
nicalo with tIni external air. These nr" bv far Hie; and a rich lnumy soil are required. The plants, until 
most common, utul usually affect ilie shaft of long | the fruit is formed, demand copious supplies of wator. 
hones, tins part lining the most mibiect to injuries of (Tlio row-eulture is most convenient, and frequent re- 
this description. Compound fractures up - those in ; liewiil insures vigorous planta and large Iruit. 
which one or more holies .ire broken, and the fracture Fiumbokbia, or Yaws, fnim-bn-i'-:e-e jfr., from 
communicates with the external air hv nie.iua of a\frmnbowr,\i raspberry), adisenaeof t.ho’Hkm, indigenous 
wound in the soft parts. Comminuted fractures ure ■ to the kiddles ns well mi Africa. It consists of imper- 
those in which the hones are broken into fevortil por-j feeilv Mippiin.l-.iig tumours, winch gradually increase 
turns; while complicated fractures are muIi as ineiin size unlil they become m. large us, ami some whs t 
complicated with sonic other injury; as a wound of lie ' rc-i-mlilc, n rnsjiherry. The period during which tin; 
principal artery of tho limb. Fractures ere al-o di ■-! ili--jse is in proereas varies from n 1‘cw weeks to several 
tmgimdied as ’ transverse, oblique, or li.ricifudiiiiil, j inmillis. Wlicn it has reached its height, it usually 
according to rhmr direction. A traiisvrisc Irnclurc •’coi.t ioiicb f..t some time witlioat undergoing much 
is usually lunch more easily treated than an oblique; t chungc, ami then passes nwuv. It seldom proves 
for the parts, when placed in opposition, may he kept I dangerous, except from the uosehiovons interference 
there, without much difficulty ; whereas, m the latter of ill-direeied art. 'The “master yaw," however, or 
case, they are liable to lie displaced by the moveun ills cue of the pustules th.il attain- » much larger size 
of the muscles or parts; also, m the lutii" cine, • u** tlmii th" re-t, sometimes remain’ large and trouble- 
oontigu. iei soft parts are much morn liable lo lie some niter the oihers have disappeared, and requires 
hireratod by broken edges of the bone tlnei in flic to h- Ireaie.i with gentle eselmriities. Tim ,/iwmma 
former. In treating the oblique fracture, the bmh , is propugided solely hv the contagion of the matter 
should, if possible, he placed in such n position ns will di-i liurgeii froni the ci option when applied to tho 
relax the principal muscles connected with the hone ; , hrol.tn skin of ni,..tbi r pi isoii who has not previously 
in thp transverse fracture,the straight position is often ! laid the msesse; ftu- n only affects the same person 
tho best. The general symptoms of » fracture are 1 once. 

deformity of the limb, caused either hv the overlap-1 Fit v .iK Itiun«:F, i /r'pnrt« , i,/;(Arig..Snx.), abridge built 
ping of the hones, nr effusion of Idoml, Ivnipli. or ■ of learns ,>l limber, and fr.iined together, si it is tochni- 
serimi into flic celluiar tissue, shortening of tliehinli, enllv eniuol, in such a manner that any weight whtebrany 
and crepitus, or a grating sound when the ends of the ; he placed on the structure exerts u crushing or pnlling 
froetured hone are moved upon each other. The treat-1 sfiain on the tun'vei" in the direction of the grain of 
meur of fractions consists in restoring the broke,, (rag- • the wood, any disposition of the pieces that, may oauso 
ments, as nearly ns possible, lo their former positions, a strain to he everted <m iliem transversely to tho 
and securing them m that state. Where displacement direction of the fibres of ihe material, being carefully 
has taken place,it is first of all neccssarv to soothe llic avoided. In making Irnme bridges of considerable 
muscular lrnrat ion by means of gentle friction or warm spoil, the timbers are often pul together to present 
fomentations, after which, by a gentle application of ti, • form of «n arch, in the same mauner in which con- 
force, the hone is to he restored, u« nearly us po-euldo, trine* aro formed on which s-ohos of brickwork or 
to its proper position. Wlieti tho limb has been re m isonrv are constructed Is re (Jr.NTHllto) ; but, in 
fluoed, or set.it is to he placed m »p/»«t*, which me I the majority of bridges of i;ns class, tho weight ia 
thin pieees of wood, or other matorinl ot the requisite | either thrown on « bommit.d tie-beam by obliquo 
firmness and length, shaped and hollowed out, m us ' limbers which support a pathway above, audarefrmmtii 
to fit evenly without making undne pressure uj'on into tlie tie-beam iibutwug (irmly against it, and trans- 
anypart. The -kin is to Is- protected liy folds of Inn n, mirting the weight m the direction of ita length, as in 
or thin soft pads, u hfti • wider than the splints, which the bridge ot Si-haf! iiuusen, o'j tho Itiiino, in which no 
arc also useful lo prevent them from slipping. These outward thrust is exerted against the piers on which 
are to be hound upon the limb with a moderate degree the tie-beam wlueb supports the structure is laid; or, 
of pressure, and 'tiiev ought, to he removed m,i. rc- on the contrary, in “orue, a great part ot the weight is 
adjusted occasionally, in order to detect and rectify thrown on the abutments of<h« bridge by diagonal 
anv deviation that niuv he observable. The mode of s*ruta through which a considerable outward thrust is 
healing, in swip'o fractures, differs little from the conveyed air tins!, them. Frame bridges ore common 
manner m which bone is originally foimed. Imrae- m Switzerland, where »roof is frequently constructed 
diately alter the jraetnre has taken place, a quantity ol over them, to shelter the main limbers of the bridge 
blood isponred oat mto the surrounding cellular tissue from the action of the weather. In erecting bridges 
bj the vessels of tha adjoining structures. Inflaming -1 of thia description, earo should he token to prevent 
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their decay, from exposure to the weather, a» for m 
possible, l3y guarding against the settlement of water 
m the joints of the timbers, and to promote a free 
circulation of the air about the ends of the beams that 
rest os or are imbedded in the masonry of the abut* 
meats. 

f?XKHlva,frai’-ming (Ang.-Rax.), the name applied 
to the process of jointing and lifting together any kind 
of work composed of a number of different parts, 
whether in wood or metal. In carpentry, however, 
this is generally called "joining," and the carpenter 
who is employed on such work ix termed a ‘‘joiner.’' 

Franc, fWhile (Fr.), a French silver com of the 
value of nearly tenpence sterling. The equivalent in 
our coinage is, that twenty-five francs go to make 
one sovereign. The franc, or frank, which was used 
in ancient times, whs u gold piece nearly equal fo a 
crown in value; and the old silver franc was in value 
equal to a third of the gold one. 

Fbancbisk, fr&n'-hhiz ( Fr., a privilege or freedom 
from any onerous duty), in Law, is defined to bn “a 
royal privilege or brunch of the king's prerogative 
subsisting in the hands of a subject.” It thus must 
necessarily arise from a king's grant, or it may be held 
by prescription, which supposes a grunt. The different 
kinds of frannhise lire almost infinite; Imt nmnng them 
may bo mentioned the privileges of bodies corporate, 
the right to hold courts leet, fairs, markets, lorries, 
forests, chases, parks, warrens, and iislu-ries. They 
may be lost or forfeited by tlui parlies who enjoy 
them; and the remedy for the disturbance or inter¬ 
ference with a franchise is an action on the o-isr. The 
right of voting at an eleetion tor a luemher ot parlia¬ 
ment is also termed a franchise. 

Franciscans (Grist), or Minor Vhiabs, /iwn-hiV- 
Hint, in Keel. Hist., constituted one of the four orders 
of mendicunt friars, and were termed Franciscans, 
alter their founder, Bt. Francis; Grey, from their grey 
clothing; and Minor, or Minorites, in token of their 
humility. The order was established hy tit. Francis 
•t Assiei, in Naples, in ISOS. It was distinguished hy 
vows of absolute poverty and a renunciation of all (he 
pleasures of the world, the members being strictly 
prohibited from having any property whatever. The 
rule of the order, sanctioned bv the pope in 1210 and 
1223, destined them to beg amt preach. The popes 

S anted them many extensive privileges, which excited 
e envy and opposition of tne secular clergy, upon 
whose rights they often made great encroachments; 
and they refused to acknowledge any authority what¬ 
ever but that of the pope. They spread with great 
rapidity, and at length comprised manv thousand 
monasteries, all established by alms and contributions. 
The rule of poverty, so strictly enjoined by their 
founder, came in time to be somewhat relaxed, and the 
monasteries were permitted to hold property. Learn¬ 
ing, too, which waa at first despised, came to be culti¬ 
vated within their monasteries, and many of their 
members became distinguished os scholars; as Bona- 
venture. Buns Scot us, Huger Baoon, and others. 
Several of them have also risen to the highest offices 
of the Church; popes Nicholas IV., Alexander V., 
Sixtus IV. aud V., aud Clement XIV. being of this 
order. Many of their early austerities were greatly 
mitigated; and this and other differences led to nu¬ 
ll lerous divisions and subdivisions ambit g them. Among 
the minor orders of the Franciscans thus formed, are 
the Cnsarinians, Celestines, Spirituals, Soccolunti (or 
■andal-weorers), Obaervantes, Capuchins, Cordeliers, 
Alcantarinee, Ac. In the middle of the last oentury, 
tliere were above 7,(KK) houses of this order, having in 
them above 115,OOO monks, besides about 900 convents, 
having 28,000 uuns. The Franciscans are not now very 
popular in F.urope, and haflp been suppressed iu more 
than one kingdom; but they are still one of the most 
numerous bodies of the Roman Catholic church, and 
nave missions established in almost every part of the ■ 
* !™*T “ e T « r ? numerous in the fruited States" 
ol America. The Franciscans are said to hare come 
over into England m 1221, and to have had their first 
house at Canterbury and their second in London. 
They subsequently became very numerous in this 
country. 

FrancOacK/G, frita-i-o-ai'-je-e, iu Lot., the Froneoa 
fiMB., a not. ord. of OttolyUdoutt, sub-class Calgaifioree, 


Frankincense 


consisting of stemless herbs with exstipulate loaves 
and regular flowers, the symmetry of which is quatcr- 
n ary. There are but two genera,— Francoa and TeUlla, 
and five species, all natives of Chill. The Franeout 
are reputed to be cooling and sedative; TirtiUa is 
astringent, and is employed as a remedy for dysentery. 

Fkank, fk&nk, is a name given by tbe Greeks, Turks, 
Arabs, and other eastern nations, to a Christian. It 
probably originated at The time of the Crusades, in 
which the French particularly distinguished themselves. 
Tins was also the name of a powerful German tribe 
that about the 3rd century of the Christian era were 
found inhabiting tbe lower Rhine, and which afterwards 
overthrew I he Roman empire in the north-cast of Gaul; 
whence, in German, that, country ib termed Fmnkreivh, 
i.c. the kingdom of the Franks. About the middle of 
the 4th century they became divided into two groups,— 
the Balic and tho Kipaaric Franks, the former inhabit¬ 
ing the Low Countries, the latter extending themselves 
up the Rhino ns far as the Main. Each group hud its 
own laws, which, however, did not differ much from 
each other, and are known us the Lex Sulica and the 
Lex Xipuuriorum. The Franks form at the present day 
the ground ( grundlage.) of t lie people of western Ger¬ 
many as fiir as the Neekar, Main, Murg, and the Lower 
Alsace, ns well as tin -liicf Germanic element, of the 
people of northern I nice.— lief. Broc-kbittia’ Conner • 
m/iont Lex ikon. 

Frank, or Franking Lbttihs, was the privilege en¬ 
joyed hy the members of both houses of parliament, 
and many official persons, of sending or receiving a 
certain number or letters, free of postage, which was 
abolished on the introduction of Lhe penny postage 
system in 1810. Before that time each member of 
either house or parliament was allowed to send daily 
ten IctterB, not exceeding an ounce in weight each, to 
any place in the United Kingdom, and to receive fifteen 
frpe of charge; n privilege which was greatly abused. 

Fn vnkacvioigsk, fritnk-i'I'-niotn (Ang.-Nor.), (Lat. 
libera eleemoeyr.a, tree alms), m Law, is that kind of 
tenure whereby n religious corporation, aggregate or 
ante, holdeth lands ui the donor to them and tlieir suc¬ 
cessors for ever. This is tho tenure hy which almost 
alt the ancient monasteries and religious houses held 
their lands. The service which they were bound to 
render for them was not certainly denned; bnt only in 
general to pray for the soul of the donor and his heirs, 
dead or alive; and therefore they did not fealty (which 
is incident to all other services), because this divine 
service nos of a higher nnd more exalted nature. This 
form of tenure still continues, though the nature of tho 
service was changed at the time of tho Reformation, 
and made conformable to the purer doctrines oi tbe 
Church of England. If those woo hold their tenements 
in frankalmoigne fail or refuse to perform the enjoined 
service, tho law gives no remedy liy distress or other¬ 
wise to the lord of whom the lands arc bidden; he can 
only complain to the ordinary or visitor, praying him 
to correct and pnnish the omission, and provide that 
such negligence be no more done. The statute of 12 
Car. 11. c. 21, which abolished the old tenures, specially 
reserved tenure in frankalmoigne. 

Frankxniacra!, friink-e-ne-ai'-te-e (after John 
Frankenius, professor of botany at Upsul), in Bot., 
the Frankema fain., a nat. ord. of Dieotgledoner, sub¬ 
class Thalamifloree, consisting of herbs and under¬ 
shrubs much branched, with opposite exstipulate 
leaves and sessile flowers; calyx tubular, furrowed, 
persistent; petals uncuiculate, 4 or 5, hypogynous; 
stamens hypogynous, distinct; oralysuperior, 1-celled, 
with parietal'placentas; fruit capsular, 1-celled, in¬ 
closed in the calyx and dehiscing in a septicidal man¬ 
ner ; seeds numerous; embryo straight, erect, in the 
middle of albumen. The plants of the order chiefly 
occur in the sooth of Europe and north of Africa, but 
are found in other parts. They are mucilaginous and 
r slightly aromatic. The leaves of a species of Beataonia 
1 arc used at St. Helena as a substitute for tea. 

Fkankinocnsx, frihdc-i»'-te»t (Ang.-Nor.), a name 
given to a species of gnm-resin derived from tbe Doa- 
uelha terrain, and imported from the Levant. By 
melting it in water, and straining it through coarse 
cloths, it is cleaned from a good deal of the oil which is 
one of its component parts,—the oil which is extracted 
being termed Burgundy pitch, or white resin. If 
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frankincense is sprinkled on coals, it emits a peculiar 
aromatic odour; whence its name. 

Fxankliv, frunV-Un (Ang.-Nor.), was the ancient 
name for a freeholder of considerable property in 
England. In Chaucer's time, a franklin was a man of 
substance, enjoying abundance of good cheer, a chief 
man at the sessions, had been a sheriff, and frequently 
knight of the shiro. The franklin of that day nos evi¬ 
dently a person of importance: but, in Shakespeare's 
time, he stands much lower, being only a yeoman, a 
man above a vassal or villain. There appears, howevor, 
to bo no foundation for Dr. Johnson’s definition of a 
frauklin as “a gentleman servant, steward, or bailiff." 

FaA«K-MA*BiAOis,/r/}»Jfc-in/Ir-ri(^' (Ang.-Nbr.), (Lat. 
liberum fnarUtifliviu), in Law, was a species of estate 
tail now gone out of use, and which is defined to be 
“ Where tenements are given by one man to unother, 
together with a wife, who is the daughter or cousin of 
the donor, to hold in frank-marriago." This implied 
that the donees should have the tenements to them 
and the heirs of their two bodies begotten; that is, 
tiicy were tenants in special tail. 

FBAMK-PLEn&K^/'i uak-pledj (Ang.-N or.), (Lat./roaei 
plegium), in the early customs oi England, denotes n 
pledge, or suroty, for the behaviour of a freeman, 
called also friburgk. Before the Norman conquest, a 
law prevailed in this country, of the members of each 
district or circuit being made responsible for the good 
conduct of each other. Every lree-boru man, at the 
ago of fourteen (religions oersona, clerks, knights, and 
their eldest sous excepted), was bound to find surety 
for his truth towards the king and his subjects, or else 
to be kept in prison. Hence it became customary for 
a eortain number of neighbours to become bound for 
one another, to see each man of their pledge forth¬ 
coming at ull times, or to answer for the offence of any 
one absenting himself. This was called frank-pledgo, 
and the circuit thereof was called decennu, because it 
usually consisted of ten households. The sherifis at 
every county court did, from time to time, tuke the out bs 
of yonng persons ua they grew up to fourteen years of 
age, and to see that they were settled in one decennary 
or another; whereby tins branch ol the sheriff’s autho¬ 
rity was called vititt franei pUt/u, or view of frank - 
pledge. Whenever any one offended, it. was forthwith 
inquired in what pledge he was, mid then those of that 
pledge cither produced the offender within tliirty-one 
days, or satisfied for ins offence. 

Fbasbba, fi-ti-zt'-rd (named after John Fraser, a 
collector of North-American plants), in Hot., a gen. of 
herbs belonging to the nat. ord. Genhtniareir. The 
root of the Bpecies F. raroliurnne, or Walleri, bus pro¬ 
perties similar to gentian-root, but iN less powerful. 
It is known as American coluinbu, and is officinal in 
the rharmacopceia of the United Stater. 

Fhatehuitv. ft-iUler'-ne-te (Lat. Staler, a brother), 
signifies literally a body of men united together lu 
one brotherhood, ami iu Roman Catholic countries 
denotes societies originated for purposes of devotion. 
These ure of Bcveral sorts, the more remarkable of 
them being,—1. of the Rosary, founded by St. Dominic, 
and divided into two brunches, called the Common 
rosary and the Perpetual rosary, the latter being under 
very strict engagements, and enjoined to repeut the 
rosary ciratuuialkr; It. of the Bunpulary, whom, ac¬ 
cording to the Sabbatino ball of John XX1L, the 
Virgin has promised to deliver nut of hell the first 
Sunday after ♦heir death; 3. of St. Francis’s girdle, 
who are clothed with a sack of grey colour, which they 
tie with a cord, and in processions walk barefooted, 
carrying in their hands a wooden cross; 4. of St. 
Augustine’s leathern girdle, which comprehends a 
great number of devotees. Italy, Spain, and Portugal 
are the countries where the greatest number of these 
fraternities are to be seen, some of which assume the 
name of arch-fraternities. Pope Clement VII. insti¬ 
tuted the arch-fraternity of Charity, which distributes 
bread every 8unday among the poor; and the frater¬ 
nity of Death buries suoh dead as are abandoned by 
their relations, and causes masses to be celebrated for 
them. 

• Fbaud, frated (Lat. yWMs), in Law, includes all 
deceitful practices, in defrauding, or endeavouring to 
defraud, another of his known right, by mean of some 
artful device, contrary to the plain rule of common 
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honesty. It is condemned by tbecommonlaw, and punish* 
able aocording to the heinousness of "he offence. AU 
frauds and deceits for which there is no remedy by the 
ordinary course of law are properly cognisable in 
equity, and, indeed, constituted one of the chief 
branches ol‘ cases to which the jurisdiction of chanaeiy 
was originally confined. There are few cases of fraud 
that are not cognisable by equity, though in most esses 
the courts of law have a concurrent jurisdiction. 
Where a fraud can be clearly established, courts of 
law exercise a concurrent jurisdiction with courts of 
equity. Wherever fraud or surprise can be imputed 
to or colleoted from the circumstances, equity will 
interpose and grant relief against it. It. is impossible 
to lay down any general rules that shall be applicable 
to all kinds of fraud; for they are innumeralile and 
ever varying, the ingenuity of man ever finding out 
new modes of deceit and new means of avoiding 
detection. A fraudulent conveyance of lands or goods 
to deceive creditors is, as to creditors, void in law j 
End a fraudulent conveyance to deceive purchasers is 
also to such purchasers void. Where a person is party 
to a fraud, all that follows by reason of that fraud 
shall he said to he done by him. A party prejudiced 
by a fraud may tile a bill in equity for a discovery of 
all its circumstances. Mere inadequacy of price 
alone is uot a ground for a court of equity to annul an 
agreement; but if .there be suoh iuadequooy as to 
show that the person did not understand the bargain 
he made, or whs no oppressed that he was glad to make 
it, knowing its inadequacy, it will show a command 
over him which may amount to a fraud. If a person 
lie fraudulently prevented from doing an act, equity 
will consider the uct ns done; and equity also relieves 
agaiust bargains made under misooncoption of rights. 
Tutrcnties, concealment of a material fact by one of 
tlio parties, in order to keep the other in ignorance, 
when-by to profit, is a gross fraud, and the contract 
1 will ho set aside in equity. Suppreuio verb (suppres¬ 
sion of trul h), auyytaliufahsi (suggestion of falsehood), 
iu solemn conveyances, releases, or agreements, wul 
iiilbnl a sufficient ground for setting them aside. 
Camfrueticc fraud is upplird to such acts or contracts 
as, though not originating in any actual evil design or 
Contmnnce to perpetuate a positive fraud or injury 
upon other persons, yet, by their tendency to deceive 
or nuslcuil other persons, or to violate, public or private 
confidence, or to impair or injure the public interests, 
arc deemed equally reprehensible with positive frand, 
and arc prohibited by law, as within the same reason 
and mischief as acts and contracts done tnalo autmo. 
Gross criminal frauds are punishable by way of indict¬ 
ment or luformatio .y such as playing with false dice, 
causing an illiterate person to execute a deed to Ida 
prejudice, &c. For these and such-like offences, the 

e may be punished with fine and imprisonment. 

Is arc not indictable at common law unless they 
tie each ns affect the public; as vending unwholesome 
provisions, or using false weights or measures; or by 
way of conspiracy; or unless they affect the crown or 
the administration of justice. » 

Fbaonijoveb’s Linus. (See Spbctbcm.) 

F basin vh , frdku'-e-nue (from Lat. JVango, I break, 
in allusion to its brittleness), in Tint., the Ash, a gen. 
of the uat. ord. Oleucnr , consisting of abont fifty 
species, mostly natives of Europe and North America, 
The leaves are deciduous, ana are pinnate, with a 
terminal leaflet. The flowers are very imperfect, the 
calyx being obsolete, and the eorolla either wanting or 
3—Vpartite. The fruit is a samara (which *»«). F, 
excelnior, the common ash, a native of Britain, is a 
beautiful and umbrageous tree, rising to the height iff 
100 to 150 feet. The wood^s white, tough, hard, and 
light, much valued by wheelwright!, coachtnakers, and 
turners. It is peculiarly adapted for agricultural im¬ 
plements, handles for tools, and ladders. Some in¬ 
teresting varieties have been developed by cultivation i 
the weeping ash, with branches drooping to the 
ground; the curled - leaved ash, with dark-green 
wrinkled or curled leave*; and the entire-leaved eah, 
with many or all the leaves simple. F. amerieana, the 
American or white ash, is a very fine tree, common in 
Canada and Hew Brunswiok, with wood similar to that 
of F. txeeUior. The sweet oonerete exudation known 
[ as mamta is procured hy making incisions in the sterna 
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of car Inin species of F^uxinot, chiefly F. Omm anil 
nlund{folUi, natives of Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily. 
Manna is a mild agreeable laxative. It owes its pro¬ 
perties to a peculiar resin called maonite. The insect 
which produces the white was of China feeds upon the 
species F. chittensie. 

Fbbcklxs ,freb'-lt (Lot. lentigtnee), are small yellow 
or brownish spots which appear on the face, especially 
of fair persons nmoh exposed to the weather. Various 
applications have been proposed for their removal j 
and perhaps the best is u liuiment composed of lime- 
water and oil, with the addition of a little ammonia. 

Fans HbnOJI, free beimh (Sax. frit;, fresh, le>ir, 
bench; Lat. ecden libera, or fra,irr» baiirut), in Law, 
is that sharo in copyhold lauds which a widow hath on 
the death of her husband, and which is regulated, as to 
its quantity, quality, and duration, according to the 
custom of the particular manor. It is generally a 
third for life, os at common law; but it is sometimes 
a fourth part only, and sometimes but a portion of the 
rent. Frequently the customary right is during 
widowhood only, and in some manors, if this widow be 
found guilty of ineoutinency, she loses her free bench, 
unless she comes into court riding backwards upon il 
block ram, and repeating certain ridiculous words. 
Free bench differs from dower at the common lan, in 
that the former does not attach, even in right, till the 
actual decease of the husband; whereas tin* right to 
dower attaches immediately on marriugo.—W bar- 
tom’s Lav Lexicon. 

FuwmoOTl'B, free'- boot - er {(Jer. freibenter, Fr. 
fiibtutier), is a name given to a class of cilvetitarcrs 
who have existed at different limes ami in different 
countries, but more particularly in the New Continent, 
and who were usually remarkable for their daring mid 
intrepidity. (See Uucc.inki hs, I' lmiusTiiis.) 

Foils v&tTBCB, free tthurhk, is the name assumed 
by the largest and most influential religious body m 
Scotland who differ from the principles of (he esta¬ 
blished church, and who separated themselves from it 
at the disruption of 1 m 13, They refuse to he called 
dissenters, because they contend that, their principles 
ore those of tho Church of Scotland, and that it is 
the established church, and not l her, that have 
departed from tho principles of the Church, as set 
forth in the Confession of t'nitli and tho other stuu- 
dords. They are also known us Fon-intrwtiouut*, from 
the great principle against winch they contended being 
the intrusion, or establishing, of a minister m a church 
by the patron, contrary to the wish of the people. It is 
a'ohoractcristic feature of Presbyterianism, especially 
in Hootland, that the people have a considerable voice 
in the affairs of the Cnurcb, and that a certain amount 
of deference is to be paid to the popular mind. They 
have, also, always been opposed to any interference of 
the civil powers in ecclesiastical matters. By un act 
of the Scottish parliament in 15117, “ uncut the admis¬ 
sion of them who shall be presented to benrllees,” it is 
on!(lined “that (lie examination and admission oi 
ministers shall he only in the power of (he kirk;” and 
while reserving the presentation of laic patronages to the 
ancient natrons, it provides that, if the presentee of a 
patron should be refused to bo admitted, it shall he law¬ 
ful for the patron “ to appeal to the General Assembly 
of the whole realm, by whom tho cause being decided, 
shall taka end as they decern and declare." Alter the 
union of the two crowns, an act wan passed iu 1711, as 
Bishop Burnet says, '‘merely to spiles the Presbyte¬ 
rians, who, from the beginning, had set ir. up ns a 
principle that parishes had, from warrants in Scrip¬ 
ture, a right to choose their ministers.” This act 
declared, that, from and after the 1st day of May, 
1713, it shall and may bo‘ lawful for licr Majesty, 
her heirs and successors^ and every other persou or 
psnout Woo have any right to patronage or potro- 
liBgtSi of any uliurch or churches whatever, in that 
part of Great Britain called Scotland, to present a 
qualified minister or ministers to any church or 
churches whereof they aro patrons.” Attempts were 
inode by the Assembly, from time to time, to obtain a 
repeal of thi* measure, but without success; but it 
is said to have been so unpopular, that, for some years, 
the patrons were afraid to use the power invested in 
them, and for fifty yean after the passing of that act 
the Church frequently enforced the non-intrusion ptin- 
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oiple, pronouncing judgments in her courts which show 
that she cither refused to recognize the act, or elso 
regarded it as not interfering with her prerogative, 
lly degrees, however, the right of patrons became 
more absolute, and the courts of law decided that 
the ecclesiastical powers might settle the minister in a 
parish, but that they couid not secure him the stipend. 
About the middle of tho last century, also, a large party 
sprung up in the Church, known os the Moderates, who 
adopted tho views of the patrons against the people; 
and after many a- fight, in which sometimes the assist¬ 
ance of the military had to be called an to settle a 
minister in bis church, the right of the patrons had 
become absolute. The question of patronage bad 
slumbered for about half a century, when it was agaiu 
brought into life in 1833, by l)r. Chalmers, who brought 
his veto measure before tho General Assembly, to tho 
effect that the dissent of a majority of tlie male 
heads of familicB resident within the parish, being 
members of tho congregation, and iu communion 
with tho church for a period of at least two years, 
ought to set aside tho patron’s nominee. The men* 
sure was at first rejected; hut it was curried tho 
following year, and became law. INothing occurred 
to dnturb this law till 1837, when the earl of 
Kinnoul, having as Iron presented Mr. Young to 
the vacant living el iiiohterardcr, the congregation 
were so dissatisfied with him, that a protest against 
lua settlement was signed by 287 out of 330 persons on 
I be communion roll. Against the decision of the church 
courts, Mr. Young appealed to the Court of Session. 
Tho highest legal talent was employed on both sides, 
uml after lengthened pleadings, the judges decided, by 
n majority ol' eight to live, in favour of Young. Tho 
discussion turned mainly upon the question whether it 
vi as competent for the General Assembly to pass such 
au enactment ns the Veto act. The civil court having 
decided that tho Veto set was illegal, the struggle now 
took a new form,—resistance to civil encroachment on 
the spiritual jurisdiction of the Church, ss well as the 
maintenance of popular rights. .Resolutions in Bupport 
of the independence of the Chnreh were passed in tho 
Assembly of 1833, and it was agreed to appeal from tho 
decision of tho Court of Session to tho House of Lords, 
which wns accordingly done. The House of Lords 
ennlirmed the decision of the inferior court, holding 
I liat the Chnreh, in the matter of the fitness of a pre- 
Meutee, “must strictly limit herself to judge of his 
personal qualifications; that is, his life, literatnro, and 
manners.” The decision gave great offence to the non- 
intrusi.mists. In another case, that of Letbendy, tho 
presbytery ordained n clergyman to the parish cliurcb, 
in the'fncn of an interdict from the Court of Session, find 
the members ofthe presbytery were brought before tho 
bar <>r the court, and subjected to a severe censure. 
Iu the Marnoeh cnee, on the other hand, seven clergy¬ 
men, forming a majority of the presbytery, complied 
will the order of the Court of 8rssu>n, end were sus¬ 
pended from tbeir ministerial office by the commission 
of the General Assembly. The seven presbyters ap¬ 
pealed to the civil court, and tbeir opponents were 
interdicted from preaching in the churches, church¬ 
yards, or school-rooms, of the seven deposed preBby- 
ters. In 1810, Lord Aberdeen introduced a bill into 
parliament, with the viow of coiupoeingtbese differences 
and putting the points in dispute on a proper basis: 
hut it was regarded as unsatisfactory by tlie General 
Assembly, and was consequently abandoned. Another 
attempt to heal the breach by act of parliament was 
made in 18H by tho duke of Argyle, who brought a 
bill into parliament which was substantially a repetition 
of the Assembly's Veto act; but parliament bavins 
been suddenly dissolved, the measure fell to the ground. 
In 1843 the General Assembly drew up a claim of right, 
or “ a claim, declaration, and protest anent the en¬ 
croachments of the Court of Session,” asserting the 
solo headship of Christ over the Church; citing the 
various statutes by which the independence ox the 
Church and its civil rights and privileges had been se¬ 
cured; and claiming, in the name of the Church and on 
behalf of the nation and people of Scotland, as of right, 
freely to possess her liberties, and to be protected 
against the encroachments of the Oourt of Session. 
This claim was laid before the Queen, end in reply, Sir 
James Graham addressed a letter to the General As* 
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sembly, in which the claim of right was pronounced to 
be uivemonablo, uud the intimation conveyed that the 
government could not advise her Majesty to acquiesce 
m these demands.—-The disruption took nlaee on the 
18th of May, 1813, "the greatest event, says Lord 
Cockburn, “ that has oeourred in Scotland since thn 
rebellion in 174.1, if not since the union." The General 
Assembly met on that day, end, after prayer, the mo¬ 
derator, Dr. Welsh, read a lengthened'and solemn 
protest Bg&inst the repeated encroachments of the civil 
power upon the Church, and concluded with a declara¬ 
tion that sim e they could no longer with a clear con¬ 
science remitiu within the Church, it was lawful for 
them, and others who might concur with them, to sepa¬ 
rate themselves from the establishment, and to adopt 
such measures as ought seem proper for the advance¬ 
ment of Clod's glory and the proper administration of 
the affairs of ilia Church. Dm mg read the proieitl, ho 
turned towards I Up commissioner, ami bowing respect¬ 
fully, slowly retired, followed by Drs. Chalmers, Cor¬ 
don, Maofurhtuo, and all who adhered to them.—The 
somio was deeply solemn and uiliuting. Whatever 
difference of opinion might exist as to iho matters in 
dispute, no one could help admiring the nobleness of 
the men who had nacriHced all thcr worldly interests 
for what they believed to l»n right and true. The im¬ 
mense crowd of spectators looked on with id lings of the 
intenseat interest, many of them being melted to tears. 
“There was r.i hurry, no rush, no confusion—bench 
after bench was vscant —man alter man the protesters 
withdrew in silence, tilt nno ent iro side of the Assembly, 
lately so crowded, was left with scarcely uu occupant.” 
It bod been confidently represented by their opponents, 
and it is Bind that the government was influenced by 
the representation, that except u few of thn leaders, 
who might be prevented by shame or wounded pride 
from retracing their stops, lew, or perhaps none, would 
actually secede. That uuy large secession would take 
place, they never for u moment calculated upon. Mora 
than dOO ministers, however, left the church of their 
fathers, and,in that, act, abandoned for ever their homes 
and their means of support, und now cast themselves 
without reserve upon the sympathies of the people 
and tlio good providence of (>I>d. They passed through 
streets crowded by un enthusiastic throng, who wel¬ 
comed them with shout < of admiration and grnliludo, 
and proceeded to Canon Mills, whern u largo hull, 
capable of accommodating 3,000 pci sous, hub hem 
previously prepared lor them. l)r. Chalmers wm 
chosen moderator of the first Genera I Assembly of the 
free Church, which continued its sittings to the end 
of May. On the 23rd of May, an “ Act of .Separation 
and Deed of Demission” was adopted, and signed not 
oiffy by those clergymen who were members of u-- 
sembly, but by all the others who participated in their 
views, the number being 471; and, m almost every 
case, the great majority of their congregations went 
aloug with them. The Disruption miuislcru met with 
much sympathy throughout the country, and before 
the new General Assembly rose, l)r. Chalmers uu- 
nounced that an aggregate sum of ,t232,317 lmd been 
contributed for tin* support of the l'rce Church; ami 
during the flr-.t ycur of itB existence, its income 
amounted to fcJ'iO.'T'A). But while it was thus meeting 
with so much popular sympathy, the moderate party 
and their adherents were doing everything in then- 
power against them. The majority of the nobility and 
great landed proprietors went with the established 
church, and some of them were guilty of very cruel 
nnd oppressive acts towards the iion-iutnisiomsts. 
Some oi them, for a long time, retimed to grant any 
sites on their lands for churches or o'her buildings, 
though nearly all have now conceded this favour, 
indeed, people at » distance could scarcely conceive 
how high party feeling ran, and what bitterness existed 
between the two parties; and scarcely less remarkable 
is the degree to which it has passed away in so short a 
time. Indeed, there are not wanting persnus on both 
sides who entertain hopes that a union may yet be 
effected; for the Free Church has always kept tena¬ 
ciously to the principle of au established church, and 
this has been the only thing that baa prevented a union 
between them and other bodies- who bare seceded 
from the established church, and who arc opposed to 
the principle of state endowments. There can be little 


hope of a union, however, unless the State my con¬ 
siderably modifies the laws with regard to patronage. 
The progress of the Free Church since 1843 has been ray 
remarkable. A sum of upwards of £6,000,000sterling 
has been contributed to its various schemes down to rite 
resent time. It has upwards of 4U0 ministerial charges, 
csides numerous preaching-station*; it support* mis¬ 
sionaries in all parts of the world; bos established 
schools in almost every parish; built oliurchea, menses, 
tuthnolhousea, So. ; and boa colleges cr theological halls 
for the education of its ministers in Edinburgh, Glas¬ 
gow, and Aberdeen. A now source of annoyance has 
recently arisen, and brought them into collision with 
the civil power. In 1838, the Free Church minister 
of Cardrcsa wns charged with immorality, and was 
suspended by the General Aaaombly. From this de¬ 
cision lie appealed to the Court of 'Session, for which 
proceeding the General Assembly at once deposed 
him. After much discussion, tho case was-at length 
thrown out on technical grounds, though the fact of 
• lie Court of Hesiiun entertaining tlie utuo was a recog¬ 
nition of t ho principle against which the Church cos- 
tended ; namely, the right of the civil courts to review 
their ccclc-niKtu-ul decisions. The General Assembly 
opposed the civil jurisdiction on the ground tlnvt the 
minister wan subjected to a dcclnrntion that he would 
conform to the regulations of the General Assembly, 
which preclude all appeal to tho civil powers. The 
cnuri. however, held lliul this could only apply to tho 
ecclesiastical duties, nnd not to his civil rights, which 
had ln“-n ulfV-eted by the derision of the General 
Assembly. Tho pursuer, Macmillan, ha* again (1803) 
commenced Ins action against the Assembly, iu u re¬ 
vised form, und the i-sue of it remuins to be neon. 
The tenets nud government of the Free Church arc 
identical, except m tho points already indicated, with 
those of the Church of Scotland. (Sen Scoimkii, 
CuL'BCir or.)— Jiff. Jluehauau’s Ten Yeare' (Jonjlwt; 
Bryce's Ten Year a of tha Church qf Scotland; MarS- 
tU-n'a Hiitury oj' Chnatian Chtirehca and Sacta. 

l ai'.n ('itiks, free ait'-ee:, is the name given to 
certain German cit ira which form of themselves inde¬ 
pendent state*. They nro Hamburg, Bremen, Lubeo, 
and Fraiitifort-nn-thp-Msine, and are all members of 
the Grnnunic Confederation. 

Fki-koom anii Nkcmmutv. (Sea Fbbb Wm») 

1- iikkiiom or Til k PitiibS. (Sea Fjixss.) 
Fn].KMoiiii. l /rrs'-Aoi'd (Arig.-Sux.t, (Lot. Ubaruatcna* 
met,tom, trunk tenement), iu Law, i*an estate-in lands 
or other real property, held cither in fee, in tail, or for 
life, independently of the will of tho feudal lord, and ia 
used iu opposition to copvhold lauds, held during tha 
will of tlio suxierior, or lor a term of years. By tha 
ioudal law, nouelmt a freeholder was regarded as having 
possession of the la d, snd no person who had an estate 
lor less than a lifetime, either hi* own or soma other 
person's, us his wile’s, whs regarded as a freeholder. 
Freehold ulso extends to offices which a ntan holds 
cither in fee or during life. 

Fncnvr..M, or I’KiKniuN, frcc'-muu, freed'-rmin, is a 

term used in contradistinction to a slaw,, and denotes 

one that is born or lmtdc tree, snd who enjoys certain 
privileges which are denied to the other. The title is 
also given to one admitted to the lrcedom of a corporate 
town, or of any other corporate body. 

Fu i kiian'h 'Soul, fret*•vuim role,— B v Iho Municipal 
Corporations Act, 6 hi 7 Viet. e. 7ii, it is enacted that 
the town clerk oi every hnrongh shall make out a list 
(hi be called the freeman's rolij of all perseot> ad¬ 
mitted burgesses or freemen, who were entitled to a 
share or benefit of the lands and public stock of the 
borough bet ore tho passing of such sot, for the pur¬ 
pose of reserving such rights, and m distinguishing 
them from tho burgesses ffewly crcated by the act, and 
entitled to tho rights which it newly confers j these last* 
to bo entered on another mil, called the burgess roll, 
FBKxuAsasKV./ree-mat'-sM-rc (Fr. mafon, masoet, 
is a term applied to a secret and widespread ■mtm ■ 

tion, who term tliemaelvea Frcesaad Accepted Mweraw 
Societies of Freemasons exist in all parts of the cMHsed- 
worid, and their members are of every reliatou ni. 
condition or life. Every candidate, before his initiation, 
comm under a solemn engagement never to (fcvulga 
the mysteries of the order, nor to oummuiiaata to the 
uninitiated the secret* with which he may b* intrusted. 
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sad the proceedings and plans in which the fraternity 
way be engaged. After the candidate has undergone 
the necessary ceremonies, and received the usual in¬ 
structions, appropriate word* and significant signs are 
imparted to him, that be may be enabled to distinguish 
his brethren of the order front the uninitiated, aud to 
convince others that he is entitled to the privileges of a 
brother, should he be visited by distress or by want in 
a distant land. After a due interval of probation, if 
■ he newly'admitted member bp found qualified for a 
higher degree, he is promoted, till be has received that 
Masonic knowledge which enables him to hold the 
highest cilices of trust to which the fraternity can raise 
its members. At regular and appointed seasons, con¬ 
vivial meetings of the fraternity are held iu lodges, 
constructed for the purpose; and all distinctions,of 
rank are laid aside, all differences in religious and 
political matters forgotten, and penue and harmony 
generally prevail. Every one strives to give happi¬ 
ness to his brother, and uieu seem to recollect lor 
once that they are sprung from one common origin, 
and are possessed of the same nature. According to 
its own peculiar language, Masonry is founded on “ the 
practice of social and moral virtue." Its character is 
charity in the most extended sense, and “ brotherly 
love, relief, and truth ” are inoulcated in it. Like every 
other society of any duration, it lias been subject to the 
influences of human frailties; and while it bus been the 
means of effecting much good, it has doubtless at tunes 
also been productive of much evil. Recently much Inis 
been written botbior and against Freemasonry, its ritual, 
benefits, and tendency; a bile bonks list e ci eu appeared 
professing to reveal ail the secrets of the order; but 
most Masons maintain that the true secret of Masonry 
has never ypt been divulged, and Ihero are many even 
Masonic writers, defenders of the society, who j rt call its 
seoret signs and rites occidental and unimportant. No 
one, we believe, even among intelligent Masons them¬ 
selves, credits the great antiquity which some of (heir 
authors claim for it. According to some, it is as old 
os the creation, while others only curry it back to tbo 
building of the tower of liabel, nud some are content 
with tracing it no farther back than the building of 
Solomon's temple. It is asserted that the institution 
- has been cotitiuued down, iu uninterrupted succession, 
from that very remote period to the present day, 
through all the changes of governments, religion, cn d- 
izatiou, and knowledge. It is indeed uot improbable, 
that, alter building rose to lie a separate art, mid 
to demand a certain amount of skill and training, 
those who were members of the order should seek to 
impart a mystery to their profession, and adopt cer¬ 
tain initiatory proceedings, before communicating 
their knowledge to others. The later JKleusinian, or 
other mysteries, to which others trace its origin, may 
hare also imparted to it something of their character; 
but there is nothing m history, or in the character of 
Masonry, to warrant us in giving it so high au origiu. 
Without, therefore, attempting to unrarol its early 
history, we may state, generally, that the desire for 
magnificent churches and monasteries by tho Roman 
Catholic prieBts led to great encouragement being 
given to tlie artificers of such works. The pontiffs of 
Rome, and the other potentates of Europe, conferred 
on the fraternity of masons the most important privi¬ 
leges, and allowed them to be governed bv laws, cus¬ 
toms, and ceremonies peculiar to themselves. Such 
encouragement must have been productive of the most I 
beneficial results to the fraternity. The associatiou I 
was composed of men of all nations; of Italian, Greek, | 
French, German, and Flemish artists, who were dc-| 
nominated Freemasons, and who, ranging from one 
country to another, erected those elegant churches 
and cathedrals which still cucite admiration. Their 
government was remarkably regular, and the members 
lived in a camp of huts reared beside the building 
which they were employed in erecting. A surveyor, 
or master, presided over and direoted the whole, and 
every tenth man was .called a warden, and hod the 
oversight of the other nine. The most ancient lodge 
of Freemasons in England is that of York, founded in 
926, under the patronage of Edwin, brother of King 
Athelstan, who obtained for it a charter from the king, 
and became himself grand master. Tbo constitution 
of this lodge, which is Still preserved at York, gives a 


history of Masonry from the earliest times, bsginnlng 
with Adam, and comprising quotations from some 
rabbinical tales, respecting the building of the tower 
of Rebel and the temple of Solomon,limited, however, 
to the information contained in the Bible. It then 
passes over to the Greeks and Romans, mentioning 
particularly Pythagoras, Euclid, and Vitruvius. Then 
we are told that St. Albanns, an honourable Roman 
knight, .patronised the art about A.o. 300, settled the 
fundamental institutions of the Masons, procured 
them employment, wages, and a charter from the 
emperor Carausins, according to which they might 
form a society in Britain under the government of 
architects. The devastation of the oountry, and the 
destruction of the edifices by the northern tribes^ and 
the Anglos and Saxons, is related; and how the pions 
Athelstan had resolved to restore the ancient and 
venerable society. By virtue of this charter, all the 
Masons in the kingdom were assembled, and they 
established a general, or grand lodge, for their future 
government, t'nder tbo patronage and jurisdiction of 
this lodge, the fraternity very considerably increased. 
Freemasonry was first introduced into Scotland by 
those architects who built the abbey of Kilwinuing; 
and the Kilwinning lodge is the most ancient in that 
country. After the establishment of the York and 
Kilwinning lodges, the -iuoiples of Freemasonry were 
rapidly diffused thrui .out both kingdoms, and other 
lodges were erected i different parts of the island, 
w Inch remained undi r the jurisdiction and control of 
the two mother-lodges. In thiB way. Masonry con¬ 
tinued to flourish in this country for several centuries 
after it had censed on the continent; for the Church 
hud come to regard them with suspicion, as being 
possessed of a power aud influence which might, in 
time, be turned against itself. In this country, an act 
was passed against I hem in the third year of Henry III., 
at the instigation of tbo bishop of Winchester, which, 
however, was never enforced; and thinking himself 
afterwards countenanced them with his presence. 
James I. of Scotland was also a great patron of the 
craft. Long before this time, however, the order had 
reused to bo e,onlined to architects or builders; and 
noblemen, gentlemen, kings, and princes, were enrolled 
among its members as “ accepted Masons.” Among 
those who have held the olfice of grand master, may 
he mentioned llehry VII., Cardinal Wolsey, Inigo 
Jones, and Sir Christopher Wren. After a time, the 
society of Masons decreased, and sank more and more. 
In 1717, an entire change waa effected in the constitu¬ 
tion, and while retaining the name and customs of the 
ancient fraternity, the society ceased to be connected 
with building; but for brotherly lote and mutual aid. 
Tho same year, the first regular grund lodge ifea 
formed in London, with power to grant charters 
for the holding' of other lodges. The “ Book of Con¬ 
stitutions," drawn up by James Anderson, and based 
upon the “ Gothic Constitutions ” of 82li, for theuBe of 
the lodges, was published in 1723; and several editions 
have since beeu published. Since that time, Masonry 
has continued to flourish, and at present the grand 
lodge of Englaud has upwards of l,00o lodges under 
its jurisdiction. It is possessed of great wealth, and 
distributes several thousand pounds annually for phi¬ 
lanthropic purposes; contributing, among other things, 
to the support of a Masonic girls’ school, established in 
1788; a Masonic boys’ school, established in 1768; a 
benevolent fand for aged Masons, established in 1843; 
and a w idows' fund, established in I860. In Scotland, 
James ;I. nominated to tho office of grand master 
William St. Clair, earl of Orkney and Caithness, baron 
of lloslin, utui founder of the chapel of Rosliu; and 
subsequently made tne office hereditary in his family. 
It continued hereditary in that family till the insti¬ 
tution of the grand lodge of Scotland in 1736. Tho 
number of lodges in Scotland is about -MX). Tha first 
lodge in France established after the English system 
was founded at Paris in 1736: the first in Germany, 
at Hambnrg in 1736; and the first in America, in 
1730. Masonry has mado great progress in America, 
particularly iu the United States. 

Fnsx Post, /res port (Lat. portui, a port), in Com., 
is a port or harbour free to ships of all nation* to enter 
and load or unload, on payment of moderate duties. 
They also form depdta where goods may be deposited 
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without payment of any doty, and afterwards either 
re-exported on payment of mere transit dnty, or ad¬ 
mitted for consumption on paying tho usual customs 
dues. 

Fees SriBtr, Bbxthkeh or sex. (See Eh/theex 
' or the Fesb gpinic.) 

Fbkestone, fret'-ifone (Sax. atari, stone), in Bnild., 
the name generally given to any soil stone that can he 
readily sawn and worked with the mallet and chisel. 
The various kinds of stone that come from the quarries 
near Bath, and those near Portland and in the Me 
of Furbeck, ore freestones; and some kinds of lime¬ 
stone are also included under this term, as well as soft 
sandstones and oolites, among which may be named 
the magnesian limestone used in building the new 
palace at Westminster and tho houses of parliament. 

FnHiiTmxKKB./ree.fAiMfc'-f’r (Sax. thineun, to think), 
is a term applied to one who exercises freedom of 
thought, and is generally used in a bad sense to denote 
one who is sceptical on matters of religion. (See 
Deism, ATUnihM.) 

Fke* Toady, free traid (Sp.-Port. trnto, trade), in 
Pol. Eco., denotes the freedom of baying and selling 
without any interference by nay of improving or 
otberwiso influencing trade. It is ouly lately that our 
government has come to see the importance of tin's 
principle, and that nil nttompts to encourage certain 
brunches of trade and discourage others are detri- 
lncutnl and injurious. (*Ve Cohn Laws, Customs 
Duties, Bounty, Balance 01? Tiude, Political 
Economy.) 

Fhuj: Will, Freedom and Necessity, Lidehty 
and Necessity, free mU , frce '- tltm , ne - eet '- e - tc , lib '- 
er-te (Sax. villa , will; Lat. neceemtue , necessity, 
libcrtai , liberty), in Phil., are terma employed to 
denote one of tho most difficult questions in the whole 
Held of mental science,—the power of a man over tho 
determinatkw of his own will. " If," says lleid, “ in 
any notion had power to will wbat ho aid or not to 
will it, in that action lie is free. But if in every 
voluntary action the determination of his will be tho 
necessary consequence of something involuntary in 
the state of his mind, or of something in his external 
circumstances, he is not free; ho )ius not what I cull 
tho lilerfy of a moral agent, But is subject to neces¬ 
sity.” Freedom has commonly been distinguished into 
freedom irom coercion and freedom from necessity. 
Freedom from oueroion implies, on the one hand, the 
absence of all impediment or restraint, and on the 
other band, the absence of all compulsion or violence. 
Thus, if wc are prevented from doing what is in our 
power when we desire or will to do it, or if we are 
compelled to do it when we desire and will not to do it, 
we are not free from coercion. Freedom from neces¬ 
sity, called also liberty of election, implies freedom 
from anything invincibly determining a moral agent. 
This freedom from necessity, however, does not menu 
that the agent has no motive or no more inclination 
towards one course of actiou than another; for he may 
have motives prompting him more urgently to act in one 
direction rather than in another, and still have liberty of 
election, if he has the power of determining m favour 
of another course of action. The universal language 
and practice of mankind is founded upon a belief in a 
kind of free will. To choose, to deliberate, to deter¬ 
mine, are expressions in every man's mouth ; and the 
whole of our penal code is founded upon the conviction 
that men have the power of doing or abstaining from 
certain acts. But if we examine the matter more 
closely, and look at the particular acts of one's life, we 
will find that this freedom of choice does not actually 
exist to the extent that we might at first sight be in¬ 
clined to suppose. We fiud that if we know the 
circumstances and character of au individual, we can 
calcplute pretty correctly how he will act in a given 
case. A man's' habits, lus education, bis character, all 
go in some measure to determine his acting in a given 
case in a particular way. Hence, therefore, every act 
of the will, in some degree at least, depends upon 
something going before, or in tho circumstances of the 
individual; ana in so far it is not absolutely free. 

What," says Coleridge, " determines the man to a 
good and worthy act, we will say, or a virtuous course 
of conduct ? The intelligent will or the self-determin¬ 
ing power? True, in part.it is; and the will is pre¬ 


eminently the spiritual constituent in our boing. Bat 
will any man admit that bis own will is the only end 
sufficient determinant of all he is and all he dost t It 
nothing to be attributed to the harmony of the system 
to widen it belong*, and to the pre-established fitness 
of tile objects and agents, known and unknown, that 
surround him, ns acting on the will, though doubt¬ 
less with it likewise F‘ r The whole question, bow* 
ever, is involved in difficulties which defy our limited 
faculties to solve. “ Hpw the will can possibly be 
free," says Hamilton, "must remain to us, under the 
present limitation of our faculties, wholly inoompru- 
nensible." "The assertion of absolute necessity Is 
virtually the negation of a moral universe, conse¬ 
quently, of the Moral Governor of a moral universe,—* 
in a word, atheism," "It would have been better/* 
he said, in speaking of tlie view of the question ns 
taken liy tbe Scottish school of philosophers, "toshow 
articulately that liberty and necessity ore both inoepn- 
prehenwble, as both beyond tbe limits of legitimate 
thought; but that, though the free agency of man 
cannot be speculatively proved, so neither can it be 
speculatively disproved; while we may claim for it OS 
a fact of real actuality, though of incouoeivahle pos¬ 
sibility, the testimony of consciousness,—that ws are 
morally free, as we are morally accountable for OUT 
act ions.”— Ltcfvre* on Mefaphgric*. 

Fueezino, Finer, freet'-intj, fruit (Ang.-Sax.), the 
solidification or congelation of water or atmospheric 
vapour by cold. Water begins to freeze when the tem¬ 
perature of the atmosphere is :1H° Fahr., at which 
point ice begins to appear, and continues to be formed, 
unless some circumstance, such as tbe disturbance or 
the water, interferes. As the cold increases, other 
liquids, which are able to resist the temperature at 
which water congeals, begin to freeze, and pan into 
the solid form. During spring and the early months of 
summer, much harm is done to vegetation by frost; 
and during severe frosts almost all vegetables fall into 
a state of deuay, and even a moderate frost is able to 
destroy tender plauts. When there has been much 
ram, and when the plants are saturated with moisture, 
the occurrence of a frost is very disastrous; for as the 
water contained in the leaves begins to freeze, it ex¬ 
pands, rupturing tbe vegetable fibres and destroying 
tbe plant. Fruits are destroyed by frost in a similar 
manner. When the morning dew freezes, it is oalled 
hoar-frost, or white-frost, and appears generally in 
spring amt autumn. As the air begins to bo wanned 
by the rising sun, the evaporation irom the leaves of 
grass, plants, and shrubs, is accelerated, and the cold 
increased ; hence the moisture which was only dew 
before the dawn, is often converted into hoar-frost 
shortly after sunrise. The disastrous effects of frost 
upon vegetation can only be averted in a very limited 
manner. That w.pch will protect a plant from dew 
will protect it from frost; hence a covering of net¬ 
work nr thin gauze will protect tender plants or the 
blossom of wall-fruit. The most efficient mode, how¬ 
ever, is to shield the plant from the clear sky, and 
thus prevent tho radiation which must otherwise take 
place. 

Fiikeziko Appabatcs, a contrivance by which 
liquids arc frozen artificially. Tho first apparatus of 
the kind was one invented by Hir John Leslie, % 
means of which liquids were frozen in oaeuo. When 
the pressure of the atmosphere is removed, liquids 
evaporate much more rapidly than under ordinary 
circumstances, tbe heat producing tbe evaporation 
existing in the liquids themselves. When, therefore, 
a quantity of sulphuric ether is placed in a vessel under 
the receiver of an air-pump, and in it is placed a veasel 
containing a small quantity of water, on exhausting 
the receiver, the other Evaporates rapidly, and, in so 
doing, sbstracts the latent heat of the water, which is 
soon converted into iee. Leslie introduced into the 
receiver a shallow vessel containing highly concentrated 
sulphuric acid, above which was placed another vessel 
containing water; when the air was abstracted, tbe 
water evaporated rapidly, and its vapour, on account 
of tbe strong attraction which sulphuric acid has ftrit, 
was immediately absorbed. In two or three minutes 
congelation began. Sulphuric acid is not the only 
substance which is capable of producing this'result; 
any substance which has a strong attraction for water 
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beginning of tlio 10th oentury. The Trotmiree of the 
Horth, at a later period, in their ruder tongue, followed 
the example of the Troubadours;— but while the hitter 
sang the soft strains of love, the former celebrated 
deeds of war and ohivalry. After the commencement 
of the Crusades, both languages approached towards a 
fusion. The cruel persecution ofthe Albigenscs checked 
the development of the Provencal language; and the 
extending of the political raid of the north southwards, 
brought with it tho language of that people. The real 
French language began to be developed about (ho time 
of the conquest or Constantinople by the French 
Crusaders, at the beginning of the '13th century. 
Froissart's “Chrouieb-s," ot the 14th century, is the 
earliest work iu genuine French,—French which is 
quite intelligible to the*student of the present day. 
Francis I. gienily encouraged the development of 
the French, imil substituted that language for 
Latin in public transactions. IthbelaiagreulK enriched 
it; Runs,ml end Uu Bollay, Amyot and Montaigne, 
and others, developed it still further. The religious 
reform, political troubles, the influence of the Italian 
wars and queens, modified it greatly. The introduction 
of Arabic words is chiefly due to tho Crusades; and of 
Greek and Latin words, and of scientific term*, to the 
study of tho'.c languages and to the cultivation of the 
natural sneii-vi. The Academic Franfahe, established 
by liicheiieu tor the regulation of the national language 
(itkiu), the iiilluencc of the court, the labours of tin- 
Fort Jioyalists, especially Pascal (ifl.slt), and n galaxy 
of great'writ "is, pmitled, augmented, and dilluseil it 
more and more. It was first used us a diplomatic 
language at 1 iie cimfereucea of Kimeguen (IfiTs). Tbe 
French is the most generally known of all languages 
among civilized nations; and many illustrious fmeign- 
ers, as Leibnitz, Humboldt, Gibbon, and Sir William 
Jones, have written some of their works in it. Jt is 
a very clear tongue, on account of tho strictly logical 
order of its syntax, but very monotonous, and incapable 
of the composition of words already tiled, as well as of 
bold poetic turns. The French language, iu ihurt, is, 
like every other, tho exponent of tho ini locality, 
vicissitudes, intelligence, culture, und taste of the 
people that speak it. The earliest literature of France 
is that of the Troubadours and Trouveres. The former 
flourished mat during the llth’uud l'JIh cruliiries. 
Their productions wore chiefly short lj riral cfiusioti* 
on love or matters of trifling import; and tin y exhibit 
little play of tho imagination, little depth of emotion, 
and very slight traces of Iren.mg. The Trouveres, on 
tho other hand, iu tlwir narranvc poems known no 
Chamom de;/ .de, mid written in the energetic hi,i;ii'c 
(Faii, treated of great national subjects, ned celebrated 
the heroic deeds of illustrious kings and knights. Sonic 
of their composition*, especially the curlier, huve u 
striking character of grandeur, which may sometimes 
be uot unfavourably compared with that or tho ancient 
epic poems. O’ljeso chaiieoiui de ycitr, also called 
rouiancet, are very numerous and have been classified 
into three cveles, hearing respectively the names ofChar- 
lemagne. King Arthur, and Alexander,—the first cele¬ 
brating tho deeds of tho great Frankish emperor, bis 
descendants and vcssuU; tlio second comprising tra¬ 
ditionary leg' nds regarding tho achievements of King 
Arthur of Britain and tho Korrnuu warriors; the third 
oonaisting of poems in which events iu tho history of 
Greece aud Home arc strangely mixed up with clnval- 
ric notions anil legends of fairy-land. These were 
suoceeded by satirical and allegorical poems of equally 
vast propm tions, some of which enjoyed unparalleled 
popularity; such as the “ Roman de Benard,” aud the 
Boman do la Bose.” Tlio former is tho well-known 
story of " 1 lev card the Fox," the “ Keinccko der 
. Fuchs" of tile Germans ; tho latter is a poem of 
22 ,000verses, 4,150 of which were written by Guillaume 
de Lorris in die early part of the 13th century; and 
tbe work was completed fifty years later, by Jean de 
Mean. This is, perhaps, the most celebrated French 
production of the middle ages. It is a kind at didactic 
allegorical poem, which professes to teach the art of 
love, and embrace* the most varied subjects. It con¬ 
tains a great deal of learned lore, scholastic subtleties, 
and scraps of ancient history, freely mingled with ab- 
•tractions and allegories. Another land of poetry of 
this period is the Jabllmix, or tales, which are partly 
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of oriental origin, aud were introduced by (ho Cru¬ 
saders into Europe. They are usually written in 
verse, but sometimes in prose and verse alternately; 
and aro generally based upon some well-known pro¬ 
verb, anecdote, or adventure, often containing;a great 
(leuI of wit or flm, bring generally satirical in their 
character; they are, however, frequently disflgured'by 
neesrso lircntiousuoSB. 8 oncs were not ncgleated; and 
those of the illustrious Abelard, in the 12th oentury, 
enjoyed « wiilo popularity. The progress of prose wan 
slower than that of poetry; but tho 13th centuir pr** 
souls two specimens, showing that it had already 
acquired a degree of power and polish. These 
are the “ Chronicle of the Conquest of Constantino- 
pie,” by Villoliiirdoum (1207), nnd tho interesting and 
simple Life i f HI. Louis, written by Joinvilte, who telle 
us of tho heroic deeds und private virtues of the good 
king, whom he hud necouipnnied to the Holy Land. 
In the latter half of the 13th century wo also find some 
tolerably good specimens of the drama in the Myt- 
t erics and Moralities of that period. The whole of the 
literature ofthe lull century culminates iu Froissart'* 
“Chronicles," which present tho liveliest pictures 'OT 
society und manners during that period of war and 
giilluut enterprise. The greatest writer of the 15th cen¬ 
tury. also a chronicler like Froissart, is Philippe do 
(’.•mines, who in his “Memoiren” presents a striking 
deluiciilum of the charnel era of Luuis XI. anil hie 
e.intemporavi.'s. To tho same period belong two of 
Fiance's distiii'cunlied ports, who, strange to say, pre- 
sent a striking toulruvl to each other in their outward 
cimunstaiicc!’, tlio urn- tho princely Luke Charles of 
Orleans, the other the low-bred and law leas Villon, a 
strange compound of villainy nnd inspiration. Anew 
epoch in the history of French literature begins with 
the reign of Francis 1. (loin). The study of Greek 
iniit iioiimti authors now brgnn to prevail in France; 
utul v.-ritcia, dazzled by tho hitherto unknown beauties 
of the classical writers, despised tbe works of their 
furefutheia, and attached themselves to the imitation 
of tiio ancients. Thus arose tbe so-called modern 
classical school; while Hint which, instead of imitating 
Ihe ancients, derived its materials from imtionnl ele¬ 
ments, has been designated liy tbo appellation of 
Unumalic. Tolerably Irec from tlio elussio element 
urn the works of Clement Marol, tlio greatest French, 
poet ofthe reign of Francis 1.; while the leader of tho 
new or classical school was Bonnard, an nuthor long 
e.vtoll< d (nr above Ins merits. A host of other writers 
chnraclrrizo this century, chiei among whom are 
Jbibi luis mill Montaigne. Iu tho J7tb century Malherbe 
appeared as tho reformer, or rather the regulator, of 
poetry, a man of fastidious taste hut moagre imagine- 
(ion, who despised tho artistic luxuriance of Barnard, 
introducing in its .lead a stylo of grammatical correct¬ 
ness uml dry elegance, which sometimes reached pom¬ 
posity. llalzuo devoted his attention to the improve* 
incut, of prose, and his senii-pliilnanphicnl works, espe¬ 
cially his Epistles, were valuable at tho time as moans 
of careful and harmonious style. Such were also the- 
frivolous but witty letters of his friend Yoitnre. fit 
Itifl-l the French Academy was instituted, under the 
iiuspices of Cardinal Uiehclieu, “to establish certain 
rules for the French language, and to make it not only 
elegant but capable of treating all matters of art amt 
science.” Thrco writers of this period enriched French 
Id eriilure with important works, and did niuchtowivriti. 
the improvement of its language. Fierro Corneille 
brought tragedy to a degm. ot grandeur which has 
not been surpassed; “LoCid," “Horace," "Ctona," 
and “ Folyneete,” bring among the beat of Ms works. 
Descartes, in his " Discours eur la Mdthode," showed 
that the French language was equal to the highest phi¬ 
losophical subjects; and Pascal, in his " Lettrct Pro- 
vincmles," in which comic plessftatry and vehement 
eloquence are happily blended, first formed a standard 
for French prose. Bnch wae the opening of tbe splen¬ 
did lit erary epoch which is generally styled the Jyw of 
Louis iiV., and which is mifthtgnishea by a galaxy of 
superior intellects, who, under the royal patronage* 
applied themselves to perfecting averybrnuch of litera¬ 
ture. The pulpit la set forth by the eToquenow of such 
men as Boasnet, Blechier, Bourdsioua, and. Massfllon. 
Tragedy lost little of its power in the hands-of Enema, 
whose “ Andromaque," “ Iphig&te," and "Phtdre, 
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remind one of the production* of ancient Greece; 
while comedy reached its highest pitch with Molibre, 
whose masterpieces, " Le Misanthrope," "Tartufle," 
“ L’Avare,” and “ lea Femmes Sevantes,” are very 
humorous creations. In his Fables, La Fontaine 
showed himself the greatest master of that kind of 
composition in modern times. Didactic poetry was 
represented by Boileau, whoso works are remarkable 
for symmetry and good sense, bat are entirely deficient 
in poetical enthusiasm. Moral philosophy was culti¬ 
vated by Malebranehe, the disciple of Descartes, and 
author of" La Recherche de la Vdritc;" by Bossuot, 
I who wrote “ Connaissance de Dien ct de soi-mciue; ’’ 
by Fdudlon,as in his treatise “De l’Existencetfe Dieu;" 
and by Rascal, iu the fragments which have been col¬ 
lected under the title of “ Pensee*;" while La Roche¬ 
foucauld, in his "Sentences et Maximes," wrote a libel 
upon mankind, and La Bmydre, in bis “ CaractoreH,” 
drew vivid and amusing sketches of human characters 
and manners. In the field of history, wo also meet 
with llossuet, as the author of “ Disconra aur l’His- 
toire universeHo,” and “ Histoire des Variations des 
Eglises Frotostantes." Here, too, we have Ml'zeray, 
author of the “ Histoire tie France,’’ and Floury, 
author of "Histoire de l'Kgliso." In memoirs and 
letters, there urn the personal “ Memoirea " of Cardinal 
De lietz ; Hamilton's “ Memoirea da Comte de Clrnm- 
montand the interesting letters of Madame dc He- 
vigni- to her daughter and friends. The 17th century 
had been, on the whole, a religious one ; but the lstu 
was eminently an age of seepticism and iuiidelitv. 
Literature now became a means of conveying bold 
opinions, or assaulting time-honouredcreeiU and institu¬ 
tions. The persons who exercised the chief sway during 
this period, ond who exerted a powerful influence upon 
their contemporaries, wero Montesquieu, Voltaire, ,T. 
J. Rousseau, und BulTon. Montesquieu, a writer of 
great force and brilliancy, and of unusual scope ol 
miod, connneneed his literary career by publishing 
"Les Lettres Femmes," attacking Freuch manners, 
institutions, and even religh n. His principal works, 
however, are hia “ Considerations sur la Grandeur et 
la Ddcadcuce des Romanis,” and his “ Ksprit des Lois," 
an aide and profound disquisition upon general legis¬ 
lation. Voltaire, the true personation of his ago in 
disposition, as well ns iu talents, was, for half a cen¬ 
tury, the loader of public opiuion iu Franco. His 
wonderful versatility enabled him to treat successfully 
almost all branches of literature,—tragedy, satire, ro¬ 
mance, poetry, history, aud philosophy. The passion¬ 
ate eloquenoo of Rousseau made him be listened to 
aud believed in, even when he was declaring war 
ugnitisl civilization, and attacking tke social order of 
thiugs. Buffon occupied a less-agitated sphere, devot¬ 
ing himself to the study and description of nature; 
and, by his " Histoire Na’tuvelle," he introduced a new 
era in the study of natural history. Diderot and 
D’Alembert founded the " Encyclopedic," a vast re¬ 
view of human knowledge, but always hostile to reli- 

f ;ion. Helvetius, in his treatise " De I’EspritD'Hol- 
uieli, in his “ Bysteoie de lu Nature; ” and Lamettcrie, 
by his " L’Hontme Machine "aud "La Vie heureuse 
do Sdoequo," far exceeded the encyclopedists in the 
dcstructiie tendency of their doctrines. Among the 
few defenders of revealed religion during the period 
waa J. Vernet. Among the metaphysical writers, 
the first place is due to Condillac, followed by Van- 
• venargues, Coiulorcet, and lionnet of Geneva, all 
of whom remained on the side of moderation, and 
gave little supp >rt to the tendencies of the age. One 
“f tbo most, burned historians of that period was 
Mably. Charles de Drosses, Goguet, Barthelemy, 
Eoynal, De Mvliegau, Volley, are also names of note 
in this department. The mathematical and physical 
sciences made great progress in France during the 
Itdli century; as witness the names of D'Alembert, 
Lagrange, Lulandc, Lncaille, Mnwpertuis, Clairaut, 
Lcmonuier, Condamiue, and others. Id natural history, 
we have Uuflbn and Charles Bonnet, Brisson, Vicq 
d Azyr, Jussieu in botany, and Saussurein geology. 
In poetry, tbe drama, and general literature, we may 
mention the names of Crebillon and Dueis, both tragic 
poets; Le 8age, author of " Gil Biss " and of " Tur- 
caret," perhaps the best comedy after those of Mo- 
litre; Beaumarchais, author of the "Barbicr de Ee- 
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villeBernardin de St. Pierre, author of “ Foul et 
VirginieSt. Simon, whose " Mdmoires" have gained 
a deserved celebrity; Msrmontel, the author of “ Bdii- 
saire," and Lebrun, the lyric poet. The period of the 
Revolution was by no means favourable to literature, 
and little more so was that of the Krupire which suc¬ 
ceeded. Madame de StaCl and Chateaubriand were 
the forerunners of a revival, which was, perhaps, less 
owing to their works thanrio the influence upou public 
taste of the maistor-pieoes of English ana German 
literature, whioli found more and mure admirers in 
Franco. A new romantic school now sprung up; and, 
through the exertions of many young and original 
writers, new life was infused into nesrly every branch 
of literature, poetry, history, philosophy, and the 
drama. An animated controversy was maintained be¬ 
tween the supporters of reform and the adherents of 
I lie classical school; and the contest reached its utmost 
fury when Frtkldric Soulid, Alexaudro Dumas, Viotor 
Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, and others, produced on the 
stage drunme framed according to their ideos of the 
Shakespearean style. It waa only after several -years 
that the younger body of combatants came out victo¬ 
rious. Novels which, during the excitement of this 
contest, had been scarcely noticed, boeame tbe rage 
soon alter it was settled. George Sand (Madame Du- 
devunt), one of the mo.* 1 • »aant writers of her country, 
established her eliarn. • by her “Indiana,” which 
appeared in IK'd?; and I :is since pnblished many popu¬ 
lar works, Alexandre Dumas, tlie inexhaustible story¬ 
teller, has won immense popularity by his works, 
“l’rois Mousquetsires,” “Le Comte de Monte 
Christo,” and numerous oilier works. Eugene Sue 
also obtained great popularity from his works 11 Les 
My stores de Paris,” mid “ Le Juif errant," which 
depict in glaring colours tbe miseries and depravities 
of society. Among other distinguished writers, wo 
vim v mention llouoru do Balzac, Frederic Eoulid, Al¬ 
phonse Karr, Alfred de Musset, Prosper Morimee, 
Mudnnie Emile do Girardin, T'hlophile unutier, Jules 
Siinileiiu, and Emile Souveslre. A new generation oi 
storytellers has been rising within the lust few years, 
who, though their powers uro scarcely to be compared 
with those of their predecessors, are nevertheless not 
devoid oftnlrnt. Some of them belong to what they 
themselves call the “realist school;" they are Henri 
Murger, [Alexandre Dumas flu, Champflcury, Ernest 
Fej dean, Gustave, Fnuhcrt, Octavo Feuiltet, and Ed¬ 
mond About. Poetry is far from being ns popular in 
Franco us the novel, and tbe country has produced few 
great poets during the present century. The four 
greatest poets are Berungcr, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, 
and Alfred de Musset.; besides whom, Cnsimir Dela- 
vigue, Auguste Barbier, and Victor de la Prade, are 
the only names reqniring to be mentioned. History is, 
undoubtedly, the most successful branch of modern 
French literature. A larger number of valuable his¬ 
torical works 1ms been published within the last 
thirty-live years than during any other equal period of 
its history; and the taste for such performances is still 
on tlie increase. M. Guizot, the peat philosophical 
expounder of social institutions, and Augustin Thierry, 
the artistic historian of the middle ages, Bland fore¬ 
most among the promoters of this movement. Sis- 
mondi, Michelet, aud Henri Martin, have each devoted 
their efforts to a full recital of the general history of 
France; while De Durante, after giving, in his " His¬ 
toire des Dues do Bourgogne" (1924), an attractive 
specimen of purely narrative history, has recently 
published histories of the Convention and the 
Directory, in which his monarchical tendencies are 
strongly apparent. The revolutionary period has 
engaged tho attention of many historians; among 
whom the moat prominent are Thiers, Mignet, Michelet, 
and Louis Blanc. Lamartine also figures among tbe 
historians, having produced several works of that 
class, wbiob, however, are more remarkable for 
their showy language than for their accuracy or re¬ 
search. Tho elegant and accomplished V file main, 
although better known in the field ol literature, has 
a Iso produced several historical works; as his "Histoire 
de Cromwell," and his " Souvenirs Contemporaius.” 
As a lecturer and a critio, no man has contributed 
more to the diffusion of enlarged literary doctrines, 
healthy principles, and good taste. Archieology has 
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not been neglected; na is evinced by tbc works of 
Iieironr, Raoul Roebette, and Beuld. Champollion, 
Sylvestre do Sacy, Ernest lieoan, and Abel do Kcrausat, 
have thrown groat light upon Egyptian and oriental 
laaguagesand literature. In philosophy, Victor Cousin 
and his disciples hare, under the name of Eulectisnt, 
brought back the materialism of the preceding age to 
spiritualist principles. Joutfroy, Datnirnn, and Jules 
tiimon, are among those who 'have contributed to this 
result. As writers on politics and politics! economy, 
are Joseph do Maistre, Ronald, Hnllnnche, Lnmcmuiis, 
Miehcl Chevalier, De Tocqneville, and Laferri5re; while 
as socialists, figure the names of 8t. Simon, Fonrrier, 
and Pierre Lcrnux. Auguste Comte, in his “ Cours de 
Philosophic positive,” offers a connected svstem of 
philosophy, embodying ideas derived from llegel and 
various of the French soaiaiists. The various branches 
of naturul philosophy boast of many i irigmul and power¬ 
ful writers. In natural history, are Cuvier, OeoflVoy 
St. Hilaire, Isidore St. Hilaire, and others; mineralogy 
bossts of Elie de Beaumont, Bendant, and Hufronoy; 
and chemistry and physics, of Thonard and Damns, 
Gay-Lussac and Pespret*. In medical literature, are 
the names of Bichat, Broussais, Corvisnrt, Mageuilie, 
Trousseau, und manv others. The niuthematiinl sci¬ 
ences have distinguished representatives in l.ngrunge, 
Laplace, Ampere, Biot, and Arago. The French essay¬ 
ists and literary critics are legion, and some of them 
have attained great eminence; among whom we may 
mention Silvostro de Sacy, St. Marc Girard in, Fhilarcto 
Chaeles, Ernest Kenan, Hippolyte Kigaud, Gustave 
Blanche, Sto. Bcuve, Charles dc Ki'iuusat, Albert do 
Broghe, Edmond About, Theophile Gautier, Leon 
Delaborde, and Jules Jnnin, the dramatic feuilletonist. 
For the last few years, howoTor, French literature has 
been falling off. The literary movement, which com¬ 
menced with the Kestoration, seems to bo now nearly 
exhausted; and although thero has beon little falling 
off in intellectual activity, the rising generation of 
writers arc not on the whole equal to their predeces¬ 
sors.—Ref. JfU/oire litUraire de la France, by Dnm 
Kinet, and other Benedictine monks, continued by 
momberaof the 1 nstitute,22 vols. (1733—1858); llulaire 
litUraire dc la France, avanf Ic 13 Steelc, by Ampere; 
Tableau de la Litteratnre. ail Mayen Aye, hy Villenvnin 
(1857} ; Xumt tur I'llutoire liltiraire (lit 1(1 Stirle, by 
Girsrdin and Chasles ; IIiilnire de la LitUraire Fran- 
faiee, by llemogest (1857). 

FsEKCu-roLisuiNO, a method of polishing flat sur¬ 
faces with a solution of gum or gum-rosin in spirit. 
For this purpose the polish is made more fluid Ilian 
the bard-wood lacker used in polishing turned surfaces, 
in order that it may spread easily unci dry less rapidly. 
As the friction is derived entirely from the motion of 
the band in French-polishing, more time is required 
than in polishing turned works. There are a great 
many recipes for making French polish, which vary 
greatly, as some prefer it very thin and others tole¬ 
rably thick. One of the simplest methods is to dis¬ 
solve 14 lb. of shell-iac in 1 gallon of spirits or wine 
without beat. Copal, sondarac, mastic, and gum 
Arabic, are sometimes employed. It is usual to make 
the varnish thicker than is required for use, and lothin 
it down with spirit when being used. 

FrsNZT , fren'-ze (Fr. friuinc, Gr. phrenitie, from 
phren, mind), donotes madness, distraction, rage, or 
any violent agitation of the mind, upproaebing to dis¬ 
traction. 

FBKQUaitTATivR, fre-kwen'-tii-tin (Lat.), in Gram., 
is a term applied to certain verbs, which denote the 
frequent repetition of an action. 

Frisco VA.lWTiXQjret'-ko ( HtX.fretro, fresh), the art 
of pninting in water-coloura on the surface of a wall that 
has just been plastered, while the plaster is still in a 
moist condition. Fresco painting can only be managed 
with success by those who are proficients in the art, as 
it does not admit of any degree of finish, as paintings 
which are executed in oil ir water-colours on canvas 
or paper; and no corrections can be made, if any part 
of the work presents an unsatisfactory appearance 
when the entire painting ia completed. The Romhua 
were in the habit of colouring their walls while the 
plaster was still wet, to produce a ground of one uni¬ 
form tint; and they added decorating in distemper 
colours when the surface was perfectly dry. But, 
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ult hough it was no new thing to cover waffs whan we 
with c -'.juring matter which would preserve its original 
brilliancy of tint unimpaired for a considerable kpae 
of time, yet fresco painting, properly so called, cannot 
be considered to have been introduced earlier than tba 
close of the 14th century, when the practice of paint* 
ing designs on the damp surface or freshly-plastered 
walls was adopted for the decoration of cathedrals and 
churches at Florence, Orvieto, Pisa, and other towns 
in Northern Italy. Fresco painting was subsequently 
practised by all the Italiau painters of celebrity,— 
Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and others, having left ex* 
quiaite specimens of their work in this branch of art 
in tho pahic* of the Vatican and muny of the churches 
of Romo. Fresco painting seems to have taken the 
ploco of encaustic painting in tho 15th century, for 
the interior decoration of large buildings (*«• E»- 
ciustic Painting), the introduction of the former 
art having caused the decline of the latter. It fell into 
disuse about the end of the Kills century, and remuined 
in abeyance until some German painters revived the 
art in the decoration of a villa at Koine about 1816; 
and Louis of Bavsna subsequently caused many of tho 
magnificent buildings that were erected at Munich 
(hiring ins reign to bo adorned m this manner. Fresco 
painting hits been used for the decoration of many of 
tho apartments and corridors in the new palaoe of 
Westminster ; and a good example may be seen in the 
hall of Lincoln's Inn, which covers an area, at the 
north end of the building, of 1,700 square feet. It 
may he executed on any walls covered willi a coating of 
plaster. Stone w alls are, however, considered to be 
the worst of all kinds, as they are apt to oondeuso the 
damp on their surface; while walls of brick or lath* 
and-plaster are tho best. Frescoes should never be 
painted on walls built with mortar mixed with sand 
from the aeo-shore; end every precaution should be 
taken to prevent damp rising in walls from the ground 
below, by placing sheet lead, coated with pitoli, be¬ 
tween any two of the lower courses of tho material of 
which they are composed. The frescoes at Westmin¬ 
ster are exeouted on latli-and-plaster, tho walls behind 
being covered with slate, against whibh battens are 
fixed, to which the laths arc nailed. The lime used for 
making the plaster, especially that of which the into- 
tntco, or ground on which the painting is executed, is 
composed, should he ns pure as possible, approaching 
ns nearly as may be a pure carbonate of lime, without 
any admixture of iron or other mineral substances. 
The best limestone for the purpo«; found in England 
is that which is quarried on Durdhum Down, near 
Bristol. When the stone has hceu calcined, the lima 
should be kept for some time before it is used, that its 
caustic properties may be destroyed, to a great extent, 
by the absorption of'carbonic acid from the air. If 
the lime is used too'noon, the plaster is apt to rise and 
break away from the surfaor in some places, and tho 
tone of the colours will be injured. As fresco paint¬ 
ings cover a large superficial area, it is necessary to 
execute them at different times in several pieces, a* 
much of the intonaeo or surface being spread at oh 
time m the painter can conveniently colour before it 
begins to harden; and it is contrived, if possible, to 
let the joint between the work of one day and that of 
another correspond with the outline of a figure, or 
with that of the drapery that ia thrown around it. It 
is necessary that the walls on which fresco paintings 
are to be executed should have the first and Second 
coats of pluster put on at least two or three yean be¬ 
fore the ground is applied for the reception of the 
painting. Before painting, the wall mutt be thoroughly 
soaked with water, and two very thin coats of the into- 
naco spread over it, both consisting of prepared lima 
and very fine river-sandy but tho sand preponderating 
in the mixture used for the first coat. The design, of 
which the painter has a finished sketch already pro- 

J lured, ia then traced with a bard blunt tool on the 
n/onaeo, from cartoons laid on it, us soon aa it ia hard 
enough to withstand the action of the brush and 
receive the colour. The outline Laving been thus 
produced, the colouring is applied in washes, half 
an hoar, ar rather less, being allowed to elapao be¬ 
tween the application of the successive washes, when 
two or three are necessary to produce a proper 
depth of tint. Soundness is given to figures, and ths 
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proper effect of light and ahnde is produced by 
cross-liatclmig j ana the whole is toned down by 
wasiiss and glazes, all of which must be done while 
the plaster is still moist. The painter must be oareful 
to iifiatain from adding more colouring matter when 
he finds that the plainer is thoroughly charged with 
moisture and unable to receive any more. The colours 
used are prepared from coloured earths and a few 
minor ids, such as tbo oxides of iron and cobalt. Vege¬ 
table colours, nr those made from itnimul matter, such 
ns gamboge mul Prussian blue, cannot he used,jj>j lime 
has an injurious effect upon thorn. There is another 
kind of lresco painting, called Jretco nemo, or dry 
fresco, in which the whole of the ground is spread on 
the wall before the painting is commenced, Iho surface 
being moistened with lime-water before- beginning to 
paint, and kept damp during the operation. .Frescoes 
may bo cleaned with bread or sponged with water 
when tlie surface appears dirty; aud there is a process 
by which they may bo detuebed from the wall on 
which they ore painted, and transferred to com us.— 
lief, Taylor’s Manual of Fresco and Jlnraiiehn Paint¬ 
ing; Kastlake's Material) for a Malory if I’ainfiny in 
Oil'; Eiit)li*h ('yclop/rdia —Arts aud Sciences. 

•I’liEIs, fret* (Ang.-Bux.), in Mas., arc short piece- 
of wiro placed aoroas the ilnger-boards of Bri-inged 
instruments under the strings, to mark those portions 
of them which ore to be pressed on the finger-board 
with the lingers of the left hand, for the purpose of 
producing oertnin sounds. 

Fri 4 .ii, fri’-ar (Fr. frier*, brother), is it common 
term applied to monks of all orders, founded on the 
supposition thut there is u kind of limtlierhooil even¬ 
ing between the religious persons of I he (mine monas¬ 
tery. IIore particularly, it was applied to thn-c of 
the mendicant orders, of which tbo principal were the 
four following:—Franciscans, Minors, nr Urey Friars; 
Augustinus; Dominioim*, or Ulaok Friars ; and Car¬ 
melites, or White Friars. In n more peculiar sense, 
friar is restricted to such monks ns are mil prieidii; 
the latter being usually diguilted with tho nppcllutioii 
of father. 

Friars Oiirkhvawt (Lat. fratrre obteroanfes), were 
a branch of the Franciseans, wlio separated themselves 
from their brethren of that order, on the ground of a 
laxity of discipline, and lived apart in places of their 
own choosing. They were so called because, tilt hough 
not living together in any convent or corporation, Ihev 
agreed among themselves to obsorie the rules of their 
ardor more strictly than the conventuals did. 

Friction, frik’-thun (Lilt. fr.etio), in Meeh., the 
resistance which a moving body meets with from the 
surfaoe of tbo body on which it inoves. As no surfaces 
are perfectly smooth, the imperceptible asperities, 
which may bo supposed to exist on all surfaces, how¬ 
ever highly polished, become to some extent inter¬ 
locked, anil a certain amount of force is requisite to 
overcome the mutual resistance to motion ot the two 
surfaces, and to maintain tho sliding motion even when 
it has been effected. By increasing the pressure, the 
resisting power of friction is increased; while, on the 
other bund, by renderiug the surfaces more smooth, 
and by lubrication, the resistance to motion is dimi¬ 
nished, although it canuot be entirely avoided. Strictly, 
lrietiou should not be called a force, except in a nega¬ 
tive sense. In a general sense, tho tendency of force 
is to produce motion, or, if it does oppose motion, jt 
xs only in virtue of a tendency to produce motion in the 
opposite liirectiou. Tho peculiarity, however, of fric¬ 
tion is, that it tends to dost.roy motion in every direc¬ 
tion. Friction is essentially a passive resistance, a 
negative force, produced by pressuro, to which it hears 
such relation that us amount mav lie measured by the 
same nut, and be enmioiutcdcn the same terms. Tho 
principal laws with regard to friction are as follows. 
Law 1.—The friction bears to the pressure upon the 
snrfama in contact a ratio which is constant for the 
same materials with the same condition of surfaces. 
Thus it the surface uf ,0110 body be pressed upon that 
of another with a certain furco, and if that force be 
doubled, the friction will be doubled; if tho pressure 
be tripled, the friction will be tripled, &o. law 2.— 
The measure of friction is independent of tho extent of 
unrlhcc, the pressure aud the condition and character 
ti the surfaces remaining tho same. Law 3,_The 
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friction is entirely independent of the velocity of con¬ 
tinuous motion. These law ^although stated in refer¬ 
ence to the movement of two smooth surfaces, are 
equally true with regard to the rubbing parte ef every 
machine. It is always found that the friction is greater 
between substances composed of the same material 
than between the surfaces of heterogeneous bodies. 

Friendly Societies, or Be ns fit SooiEims./rsmf'- 
le (So x. frenud, friend), are voluntary associations of 
persons, chiefly of the humbler cissies, lor tbo pur¬ 
pose of forming a fund, by mutual contribution, for the 
assistance of members in the case of sickness or other 
distress. It is scarcely possible to overrate the im¬ 
portance of such institutions, if founded on correct 
principles, either to their members or the community 
at largo. Sickness, death, and other misfortunes, 
which uro so uncertain in .their occurrence to any one, 
may, when applied to a number, be made the subject 
of pretty accurate calculation, and thus be provided 
HgniuBt. Thu poor man, then, by oontnbutiug a small 
sum periodically to such a socioty, will have tne satis¬ 
faction of knowing that ho will tints have the means 
of meeting such misfortunes, whether tbev come soon 
or into; while in this way, provident habits and a 
spirit of independence are fostered, arid the commu¬ 
nity uro saved from what might have otherwise fallen 
to lie a burden upon cm. In other words, friendly 
socirlies uro mutui.i suranco associations. Bach 
member contributes a certain sum weekly, monthly, 
nr unnuiilly, while ho is in health, and receives a cer¬ 
tain allowance or pension when incapacitated by sick¬ 
ness or old age. It is to bo regretted, however, that 
many of these excellent institutions ore founded upon 
| erroneous principles, and have resulted in disappoint¬ 
ment. The contingencies wbieh require to bo pro¬ 
vided for ought to be carefully calculated, otherwise 
they may soon find that their funds arc by no means 
adequate to meet tho various claims that are brought 
against them. ( See Insurance.) The origin of friendly 
societies has been traced to the guilds, which existed 
in tlie middle ages. Mr. Turner, in his “ History of 
the Anglo-Haxons," says “ Tho guilds, or social eor- 
mrutions of the Anglo-Saxons, seem on the whole to 
mve been friendly associations, made for mutual aid 
end contribution to meet the pecuniary exigences 
which wore perpetually arising from burials, legal 
exactions, penal mulcts, and other payments or com¬ 
pensations.” The heneflcial results that attend suoh 
associations hare led the government, from time to 
lime, to pass statutory enactments in their favour. 
In 1703, an act was passed authorizing such societies 
to be formed, and to draw up regulations for their 
government, which, on being examiuod by the justioea 
at quarter sessions, and found not to he repugnant to 
the laws of the realm, were to he confirmed and made 
binding upon the subscribers. They were also relieved 
from the payment of certain stamp duties, end em¬ 
powered, in the recovory of moneys and certain other 
coses, to proceed by summary process. Several acts 
were subsequently passed, conferring still further 
benefits upon them; and in 1827 and 1329, select com¬ 
mittees or the House of Commons were appointed to 
consider the laws on friendly societies. In consequence 
of t heir reports, an aat was pusaed in 1829 (10 Geo. IV. 
c. 56), which repealed all previous acts on this subject. 
This, with two subsequent sets (2 Will. IV. c. 37, and 
■1 & 5 Will. IV. c. 40), established these societies on u 
new footing, and obliged them to submit a statement 
of their rules and regulations for the approval of on 
officer appointed by government for that purpose, 
before being entitled to claim the benefits of those 
acts. It is, however, unnecessary to mention these, ns 
the whole of the previous enactments on the subject 
were repealed ana consolidated by 18 & 19 Viet. e. 63. 
Tbis act applies to all societies established for any of 
tkefoliowiug purposes:— 11 1. For insuring a sum of 
money to be paid on the birth of a member's child, or 
on the death of a member, or for the funeral expenses 
of the wife or child of a member.—2. For the relief, 
or maintenance, of the members, their husbands, 
wires, children, brothers or sisters, nephews or nieces, 
in old age, sickness, or widowhood; or the endowment 
of members, or nominees of members, at any age.—9. 
For any purpose which shall be authorized by one of 
her Majesty’s principal secretaries of state; or, in 
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GooUanfi, by the Lord Advocate, M a purpose to which 
the powers end facilities or this eet ought to be ex¬ 
tended : provided that no member ahull subscribe or 
contract for sn annuity exceeding thirty pounds per 
onnnm; or a stun payable on death, or any other con¬ 
tingency, exceeding two hundred pounds.” Under 
this act three registrars are appointed; one for Eng¬ 
land, one for Ireland, and one for Scotland. Any 
persons wishing to establish a society of this descrip¬ 
tion may make rales for that purpose; two copies of 
■which must he made out and transmitted to the regis¬ 
trar; and when certified by him, as confirmable t > 
law and to the miid act, one of them is to lie returned 
to the society, and the other is to bo kept hy the I 
registrar. Upon being so certified, tbo rules take ini- i 
mediate effect, mid nre biuidiiig, in point of law, on all! 
parties concerned. “ The trustee, or trustees, of such : 
societies ore required, from time to time (with she I 
consent of the society), to invest, the fund, either in I 
savings banks or in the public thuds, or in such other ! 
manner os in the act set forth; and idl reul and personal! 
estate belonging to the society shall be vested in the j 
trustee or trustees, und their successors, without sny 
conveyance or assignation whatever, except in the 
cute of stock in the public funds, which shall he trans¬ 
ferred iuto the name of any new trio tee or trimfc- >• ; 
and in the event of tho death, baukriiptev, or insol¬ 
vency of, or process issued against any officer of the 
society, having its moneys in fits bands, n priority uf 
payment is secured to the institution. It is also pro¬ 
vided, that if any olllcvr of the society, or other person, 
shall, by false representation or imposition, obtain 
possession of any property ol tho society, or, having 
the same in his possession, shall withhold or misapply 
tho same, the money may be recovered, and the ofien- 
dor subjected to a penalty by a summary proceeding 
before justices of tho peace; and that applications for 
the removal of auy trustee, or other relief, order, or 
direction, or for the settlement, of disputes (where 
there is no other prescribed method), shall Im nude to 
tho county court of the district wil Inn which the usual 
or priucip&l plaee of business of tlm society shall be 
situate; and that the decision of such court shall not 
be subjeot to appeal/'—(Stephen’s Commentarie* un 
the Lav* of fin;/laud-. ) Act US & ■_’! Viet. e. 38, pro. 
videe, that where a written application is made by nt 
least five-eighths of the members of a society, to the 
registrar, stating that the society is insolvent, the 
registrar is to investigate the same; and if he finds the 
society to be insolvent, and that it might to tin wound 
op, ho is to make au sward to thut effect, and direct in 
what way the funds are to lie divided; the foresail! 
award to be final and conclusive on all persons inter¬ 
ested, and not appealable. According to the parlia¬ 
mentary report on savings banks for 1 H(!0, there were 
no fewer than 11 /'S3 friendly societies ns depositor*, 
and the aggregate amount ut their credit £1,01 2,fill; 
is addition to which, there were f.70 societies in direct 
account with the commissioners, whose deposits 
amounted to 

PniEinis. (See Quaki'Ub.) 

Fhsxb, freeze (Kr.), in Arch., that portion of the 
entablature which is between the architrave and the 
cornice. (See ENt-inLATCBT'.) It was generally adorned 
with trigiyphs in the Doric order, the intervening 
■paces, called metopee, being filled with sculptured 
figures in alio riliaeo, or with the skulls of oxen and 
wreaths alternately; while in the Corinthian and 
Composite orders it was ornamented with figures or 
scroll-work in low relief, extending along its entire 
length. The term frieze was also applied to a broad 
band of sculpture, in low relief, that was frequently 
placed round the eella of a Grecian temple, imme¬ 
diately under the ceiling of the portico, and completely 
surrounding the exterior. InmoJrrn domestic archi¬ 
tecture a frieze is frequently introduced immediately 
below the cornice of an apartment. 

FbiGate .fritf-ii (Ft. frigate) ,—Formerly,the name 
-frigate was only known iu the mediterranean, and 
applied to a long vessel or galley, propelled by oars 
und sails; in Die present day, however, frigate signifies 
■ fast-sailing ship of war, with two gun-decks, which 
- lies between the two classes sloop and hne-oj-haltU thip, 
And which mounts any nnmber of guns from twenty up 
to fifty, which latter number n seldom exceeded, The 
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English were the first who started this specie* of 
vessel of war, and iu England we have nbme of the 
beet examples of frigates. In naval battles ttffgtt 
peculiarly useful vessels, being speedy and Stanly 
tacked, besides carrying a heavier armament tNP 
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sloops or brigs. At. the present time (1H(*2) tho Adntf- 
nd'y seems to think very highly of them, os all the 
armour-plated vessels which have been built are manned 
and equipped ns frigates ; such as the Warrior, Black 
Prince, uml others, which oan hardly bo eclipsed for 
cm ellenee. 

FitiGATK-mnn (Frcgafa Aquihie, Hay), a bird com¬ 
mon on the nitertropical American coasts, and in the 
Atlantic and l’uciflc oceans. It is allied to the cormo¬ 
rants, but differs from them by having a forked tail, 
short feet, the membranes of which are very deeply 
notched, an extraordinary spread of wing, ana a bank, 
both mandibles of which arc curved at the tip. The 
plumage is, on (1m upper parts purple-block, Die 
tlirost and belly white, and Die beak red. The frigate- 
bird h incapable of cither swimming nr diving; yet it 
manages to satisfy its natural appetite for fish with 
tolerable certainly : this is accomplished by a system 
of highway robbery, perpetrated on such gannetS Hid 
sen swallows ns Trt\y be returning with full pouches to 
their ne‘t» in tlie ideks. The common mode is for the 
frigate-bird to sour above its victim, and then, plunging 
down, to strike it ou the head with its book; the result 
is nil in-tant disgorging of tho day's fishing, which, as 
it fall's, is followed by tho robber, who invariably over¬ 
takes and secures it before it reaches tbo water. The 
nest of this bird is usiuiUy built among the robin, on 
solitary -■bund*, or in high trees in retired situations 
near the «o«. It lays two pinky-while eggs. 

Fnituo Zoxx. (See Zonk.) 

Fitly mi,« n frin-iil'-le-de (T,at. fringilla, a chaf¬ 
finch), a term applied to a class of birds beltmgjnrfto 
the ord. Imeetoree und its division Conirnetret. T&SJf 
ure characterized by a broad-bused, sharp-pointed, 
conical beak, the sizo of which, in conH«irison with 
their head, is something enormous. It is well known 
I ha t the jpri ugiUvha feed almost entirely upon different 
seeds of plants and nuts; consequently tnelr beak i* 
required to be strong in order to enable them to obtain 
their food; and, in softie ports, where the nuts,Ac., 
are covered with extremely hard shells, the beaks of 
these birds are found to be stronger aufi larger. The 
class include.* oil buntings, crossbills, grosbeaks, Ma¬ 
nets, canary-birds, finches, and many other eaqipg- 
tral birds. The PringUUdm an more vulgarly ktKMgn 
under tho general term of Finches, which see. 

Fbisiax L.ixotfAOE ajts Urn batch*, yHs'-sMse— 
The Frisians were an aneient Germanic people, who 
inhabited the extreme north-west of G Dnume, between 
: the mouths of the Rhine and Etna, and warn subjected 
to the Bomaa power under Drains, The language of 
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FrithjoTa Saga 


the Frisians is intermediate between the AdbIo-Smob 
and the Old Norte. Onr knowledge of the old Frisian 
it derived from certain collections of laws j as the 
*' Aiegabuch," composed about 12(H); the “ Ilrokmer- 
bghff, in the 13th century; the •• (Emiiigcr Doraen," 
about 1.100, and some others. {Sat Richthofen’s 
FW at. Jtaekitquallen, (Mtt. IS to.) The modem 
Frisian is now spoken only in a few districts, and even 
in these only by the peasantry; not being used either 
la the church* or schools. It is further divided into a 
number of locai diuleets. Attempt» have recently been 
made to revive an interest in the Frisian, and various 
specimens of its earlier literature have been published. 
An etceJhmt Dictionary of the old Frisian, by Richt¬ 
hofen, was published m IHtO. 

FarTHJor’s HaOa, frilh'-ynft aa’-yn, an Icelandic 
myth, written down, apparently, about the end of the 
13th century, but evidently belonging to a much earlier 
period. It narrates the adventures of the Norwegian 
hero Frithjof (properly Frulhthejofr, i. r. ponce- 
stealer) , and his love for the beautiful Ingebjorg, which 
some nttrihute to the 8th century, others to a much 
earlier period. This saga has been rendered famous, 
chiefly from being snleoted by the poet Tegudr us tbn 
subject of a beautiful poem of the snino utuno, which 
has been repeatedly translated into'English. 

F» 0 «, frog (So*, froga), (U<nvi ).—The frogs are 
chiefly distinguished from the toads by the unusual 
length of the hind feet, which are strong uml wcll-pul- 
mateil; bonce, their great power both of jumping and 
of swimming; their skin also is smooth; anti there is 
not only a row of line teeth round the upper jaw, but 
the palate also is furnished with another row placed 
transversely. It is one of the many singularities of 
these animals, that while in the young or tadpole state, 
they are herbivorous, living only, according to Cuvier, 
Upon aquatio plants, yet no sootier do they effect their 
metamorphosis, than they become carnivorous, pursu¬ 
ing sings, insects. Ac., lind consuming them alive or 
dead. The frog deposits its ova or spawn some time in 
March, in a clustered gelatinous muss. This lives for 
a month or five works, and at the end of that time, there 
issues from each little black globule a living tadpole. 
Ita this their first stage the young frogs have an cion- 

S ated body, a laterally-compressed tail, and external 
ranohimtlmir small mouth is furnished with small 
hooks or teeth, for the separation of vegetable matter, 
and they have a small tube on the lower lip, by which 
they altaeh themselves to aquatio plants, &e. The ex¬ 
ternal hrauchitr next diaappear, and become covered 
with a membrane, being placed in a sort of sac under 
the throat; aud the animal then breathes after the 
manner of the flahrs. Furnished with eyes mid 
nostrils, the body of the animal is distended with 
the great extant of the digestive canal, mid it has 
a large tail for swimming. Soon, however, the pos¬ 
terior limbs ure gradually put forth near the origin 
of the tail, and are developed Amt; the anterior feet I 
then begiu to show themselves; the tail gradually be¬ 
comes less and less, shortens, shrinks, and seems 
at last to bo absorbed; the mouth widens, and loses 
its horny processes or jaws; the eyes are guarded 
by eyelids; the iwlly lengthens and diminishes in 
comparative size; the intestines become short; the 
true lungs ore developed, aud the internal branohiie 
are obliterated; the circulation undergoes an entire 
change ; and the animal, hitherto entirely aquatic and 
herbivorous, becomes carnivorous, and ’for the most 
part terrestrial. In the frog the muscular system, es¬ 
pecially the muscles of the abdomen, are more devel¬ 
oped than in the other reptiles; offering in this par¬ 
ticular some antilogy to the abdominal structure of the 
juammifcrs. Hut it is in the disposition of the muscles 
of the thigh siul leg in the .frogs and other anurous 
batrachians, that Hie greatest singularity is manifested. 
Those, whether taken conjointly or singly, present the 
greatest analogy with tho muscular arrangement in the 
same parte in man We find the rounded, elongated, 
conical thigh, the knee extending itself In the same 
direction with the tlneh-bouc, and a well-fashioned 
ealt to the leg, formed by the belly of the gastroonemli 
xnusulcs. It is impossible to watch the borixontal no- 
tfous ot a Gogin the water, as it is impelled by these 
amisoles anil Its webbed feet, without being struck by 
she complete resemblance in this portion of its frame 
832 


Fronde 


to human oonTormation, and tho almost perfect identity 
of the movements of its lower extremities with those 
of a man making the same efforts in the same situa¬ 
tion. By the aid of these well-developed lower limbs, 
and the prodigious power of their musoulsr and bony 
lovers, a frog oan raise itself in the’air to twenty times 
its own height, and traverse in e single bound a space 
nearly fifty times the length of its own body. There 
are several species of frogs, and among the roost 
peculiar may be mentioned the bull-frog of North 
America (Kaua pipiant) and the tree-frog {Byla few- 
eomyatax, Graves). The former is a Tery large species, 
mousuring eight inches in length and four in width. 
Its colour is olive on the upper part, and greenish- 
white darkly spotted on the lielly. It is said that this 
frog affects springs only, and, although it is a great 
destroyer of young goslings, it is tolerated from the 
benefits derived from its scavenger habits. Its chief 
peculiarity is its voice, which resembles the distant 
bellowing of a hull. Of the tree-frog there are several 
species. They are found in France, Germany, and 
Italy, as well as in America and Asia. Says Sir Emer¬ 
son Tcnnont, “ In tho shrubberies around my house 
at. Colombo, these graceful little frogs were to be found 
in great numbers, crouching under broad leaves, to 
protect them from the 'orehing sun. Some of them 
utter a Bharp metallic >d at night, like that produced 
by smacking the lips, they possess in n high degree 
the power iff changing their colour; and one wliieb 
had scaled himself on the gilt pillar of a dinner-lamp 
was scarcely to he distinguished from the ormolu to 
which il clung. They are enabled to ascend glass by 
means of the suckers at the extremity of their toes. 
Their food consists of flies uml minute coleoptera.” 
Although this latter species live in trees, they lay their 
eggs in tho water, and even hyberrmto in tlie mud 
during the winter. Africa also produces a singular 
race of frogs, which, from having some of their toes 
enveloped liy a conical horny claw or cap, have been 
termed DiiciyUlhrtv, or thiuible-toed.— Hf. Uroderip, 
Swiunsou, Teiinent, Varrell, Jiagtiih Cyclopaedia, 

Faou-riHli. f.SVs Ayr. leh-Fish.) 

Fbojw, frond (Lat. front), m Hot., the loaf of a 
feru or other acotyledomms plant. Fronds are seldom 
articulated; they are either sessile or stalked; are 
frequently toothed or incised in various ways, and are 
often highly compound. 

FaoNWti, fronir (Fr., a sling), in the bistory of 
France, is the name of a political faction which sprang 
up during the minority of Louis XIV., and opposed 
themselves to tho government of the prime minister. 
Cardinal Masuria. Tho people opposed to the court 
party were called Frondeura, or Censurera, on account 
of the censures which they passed against the govern¬ 
ment; ami hence they acquired the name of the 
Fronde. The despotic policy of tho prime minister 
had given offence to all olasses of the people; and at 
length tho parliament rose in open opposition to him, 
and refused to pass or register his measures. 
In consequence of this, the cardinal ordered tho 
arrest of the president and one of the councillors on 
2Uth August, 1618. The people of Paris immediately 
took up arms ngainst the government, and the fol¬ 
lowing day (la Joumn'e iet barrieadet) barricaded 
the streets, and compelled the liberation of the 
two prisoners. Peace was thus in some measure 
restored; but it was not of long continuance, for tbe 
people still continued tumultuous, and in January, 
16K), the queen regent removed with her son to 8t. 
Germain, charging the prince of Condd to blockade 
the city. Among the leaders in the popular cause, 
were the prince of Condi 1 , the dukes of Beaufort, 
Nemours, Venik'we, IiongueviUe, the Cardinal dr 
Retz, Marshal Turenne, and many others of tbe flrst 
rank. After some fighting, a truce was concluded on 
the lltb Maroh, a general amnesty being granted by 
the queen, and the court returned to Paris in the 
month of August. In January, 1650, the qneep, 
offended by the conduct of the princes of Command 
Conti, caused them to be arrested; by which proceed¬ 
ing she roused revolt in the provinces and Marshal 
Turenne put himself at tbe bead of the movement. 
Turenne was defeated at Rbetel, on the 15th of Decem¬ 
ber, end was subeeqnently gained over by the queen 
regent. Tbe war was waged by Condd for some time 
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Fugitmt'SIflve Law 


qhn, udfti 


H)iMt It rtili much used, Small deposit* of peat subject has, in recent timet, acquired a fresh Jtnport- 
tteiouad ip almost eyeiy country, but districts of auoc, from baring given rise to the revdtaboa of ISJ3, 
pftMetote extent occur in Holland, North Germany, ui the Basque provinces, which led ton saneeof smi¬ 
th* gmadrdueby of Hesse, fte In Germany, on tho ginnery conflicts, and which was only terminated by 
Shin* the p uA It cat by eommou spades into the [ the queen and government, m 1811, entering into a 
ib*p%Of thick bricks, and then dried. In Holland, the formal recognition of the ancient rights and psivileges 
pMMMtlon of p* At for fuel closely retcmliles brick- ot these province*. These rights are based upon the 
illWnS.fl Tn this < ouutry, the principal supply ot luH ancient laws of the Visigoths, and wore developed in 
itfepished by boat, and its various kinds aro employed the period between the fall ot the Moors in the Spanish 
wwment ways and for different purposes, ic< ordlng peninsula and the complete consolidation of the 
16 iM nature, and that of the substance to be acted on Sp inisli monarchy under the house of Hapsburg. The 
Ijjjt its agency. By partial combustion, both wind and iueii s thu'. owed their nsr* to the old Gothic laws, and 
coal can be freed from their more volatile constituents, ns they look tlmr futtn from the struggles between 
uamtff, oxygen, hydrogen, anil nitrogen, 1 ivmg the the people tud their princes, they diflti considerably 
uapbno more or Jets isolated. Wood si prepaiid is m the d tlercnt provinces In lilt!, inconsequence of 
dated charcoal: and coal, by a mm lar pit re°s, is con- the contests carried on between the King Theobald 
yetted into enko Charcoal and toko bum for n mi 1 his < ul •>, the fueros <d tbo kingdom of Navarre 
longer period in u gtvtn bulk, nud do n totiiision ini win tolh », d mil wutkn down , and still exist under 
ggwMI- In sdnke countties the e r ei< i noil ot mum di. tin mm> ,t “Caitul irw del Key fibaldo.'* to Bis- 
IS gustSlH fk)g fhel; end the formation <f pd imnmmu I < v a ill tun oh arose ill eflvin the coutests between the 


war derived, is Kgipt, trom the liurmug Id mu m mlmt I Hill ot the c unities and tin u counts They 
juSf, the MBoiide of aniTiomuiu lull nun ti nn n mi t ilubcl t igo" iu a book in 1171, by Count 
entreated* Whi'e It was hurmug In nmlt hi i i ■ )i art mu liwnsiu’ d and improved tiy Oorregidor 
hpSMtiou taflow or wax candl's nrc nil o i nun v I \f -i 11 11 A Bi?r«y# became tuuted with 
foftllAt and aMhn preaent time, in lnboi Hon h, i ilKaud ih'muKi e, id lUli, rivised and eonflrmed 
gltSis almost botnely used lor the pur, os< * < t hinting I v Uuiils I ot Sum, wlm mis also Charles V. ot 
iqp^nijMrating siunll qu entities ■>! tin 1 \i VV mn ( mi n\ In th jruiiiiieit Viava, which went over 
Wh MW few l ears, m tifioml till 1 li is I I m n 111 li > mini I m In - n cm in nt ol % iv-irre to lb it of Castile, in 
fruftured. Them are many nut huts, but Mi ,o ill I 12 '• the tu > it I ucuiiu formed the basis ot thur 
hUdBOer consist ot processes by wliuh mil i di ( 11 mi i, win li is. ri s ill turtlier i xtended in the Bub- 

Mtutuinotu ooal, anthracite, chare > it nedi, in uh t m t i uitists yl tin Alai mn mth their Castilian 

tts into square or reel agonal block , mm It mu It i i It inidwiri onfli mod M the comtitutuiu of John 


WHtofrmr consist ot processes by wlmli mil i tli I ; i \ 

Mtutuinott* ooal, anthracite, chare nl nedi, snuli i u 
Dp tutu equate or reelagimal block , mm li mu It i i 1 
eMily Staled away withi ul loss ot ’ > m ‘•lie ml |J) 
HbumMused for binding the dust ■ ul i i„ tin i m-i (tit 
ptoustilflA* it is limed wdh t nrlhy u' st i “it nn i i] 
Mhdk Vnarli elsy, or aduvnl dipi it, u sin min 
WMbtiiwa subst.ynee, stub ns mum il i u il ' u, , (' > 

gto* tar, pitch, rosin, 01 as,'hilt n with \ lu t, in t' 

mke-dnot, or breose. A list fill patent fiu 11 mi' l>\ ii in 
dMttpressbtg peal so as to form » dtn lit own combi mi 
wide Sehd, not unlike the liown cod n t,Minim I nn 
Sotos wnlUaWo infottuanou respnting (ml hat bm tli 
ptoblrtbedcii Iste years, m tb'piM pu ii nt ri outs in It* 
the coals suited for the royal navv llu'tlii t t» t I .inn 


n 11 i i u mill win tniiu limit ns inn ciumituiinu iw trims 
ml | I) 1 l h td ' J he iiromice ol Uuipurroa received its 
n-i j f i i - li mi 1 ii - Vi ij. ui Is i\ me, "iml thpy were sub- 

n n | i] i l\ i nltinii d I v tun king' if Oint It, when that 

tn Iji ii < inn midi r'lie r d nniiiion The foeros wero 
i ii, 1 1' i ti i i nt dilUri ut tutu s nd indillcrcnt forms. 
In i, m I' s in ,1 [rmin s, md benu they ibfler otHisi- 

b\ it mi 'y, ns regaid’ their iitfailit, in the Several pro- 

lu ui c<, lid (In i m i tidtiues an tho sumo m all; the 
im I i mot u i mini being eisontully republican, and 

wn tli i til nutli n 'v hlllo mme than nominal. In 

i i n It* ni I u i c mi in, the king has only the power ol 
t 1 .ii mm ding the concgidor, or duct magistrate; and 
In i \cu his i munition lcquacs to be continued by the 

mr iiiiuv it tiu< urovuuc, a bgmUtive body elected l>y 


tho value of any paiticulai coni hv tlm.ii, m th, ncnlus i munition icquues to be continued by the 
forVeStigatiOBs, been ilatw ipoi vtuc liower.or il- ( o n r |iinr v it tuc pronmc, a bgmlative body elet tea by 
hfopUfeidtug water into slewn I ho best liiiblusrl almost mm i re il stiflr igo, a id intrusted with the chief 
eOdl fori for alups ot war h nb on ititid to l>. ss nnnagimnu of publu vflmts The inhabitants are 


for ships ot war h rub on ititid to b, ss m magi nn lit ol publu vffitus The inhabitants are 
follows—t. The fuel Should burn wuh n quick a<tion, tcnu)l horn dl t ties sad imposts, except *ueh as they 
JK> that stctvru may bq raised in i short pnn I 1 It \< 'o tin mu.hi i , arid cltini, bv in tuo of pure Biscayan 
Should possess bifjh maporstiso pnwir, thit ii, be in «, 'if, the pnuligei oi Spanish nobility. They are 
capable (d oimterttug much water mlo si cam with a n it o’ Ugul t > appt n lieloie anj trdmnai beyond the 
SSJiB consumption ot eo d -t It should n t be lulu* h minis ot tlieir own temlorv, or to allow any royal 
SftnfpUSi lost so much smoke bo gem r its d is to betray m nopoly, or admit royal troops witbra tlinr tenritory, 
the position of ships of w ar w h« n it is ddurable th it or t > furnish res nuts ior the royal army, 
this should be concealed—* it should possess ei usi V i outre, In ;/f»» (Lat fuija, flight), is a person 
stM&ble ouhrsiou of it* psrtichs, so (h it it m ir uot be obliged to fly fi om his country, or remove from a place 
broken into too small fragments by the eons! tut at In- win ic he had some abode or establishment, on account 
tq» Which it may experience in (ho vessel— 5 Tt of his crime", debt", or other < irhomstauces. In the 
should combine considerable density with such Roman law. a fugitive aluic tvas one that was given to 
BWohanlCsi structure, that it may be easily stowed Deo or mn away from his master; and in selling a 
•way h* small space; a condition which, in coals of sino, tho master was obliged to declare whether or 
equal evaporative) values, often involves a difference of not he was fugitive 

■ I to ww than to per cunt.—dl. It should be Uce from any FimTivB-^Ltvs Law.—A ccording to tho oonetita- 
smMMevable quantity of sulphur, and should not pro* tion of tho L nited States of America, slaves, or, as it 
•ft* lively decay, otherwise, in cither case, it is li iblc is mildly put, “persons held to service or labour m 
tff -fflpt twieotu eembusbon. one state, under the laws thereof," fleemg or cseajdag 

OT, ftt-m'-rot, is a Spanish term, derived from into another state, shsll be delivered r®, on claim or the 
whielkiigniUik a place wbore luslire is party to whom such service or labqi» i may be due, 
and hones, jurisdiction. From this latter 


iiiLV suiuviivi eiuiU) a»wu ve usursiuw *S|yp 

part} to whom such scrnco or labour uwy ba disc* 
The prenous enactments on tbls subject have been 


i« fipsin, to be traasforred to collections amended, and to a considerable extent superseded, by 
the nptnish edition of the ancient “ Lex the act of 18th September, 1866. The judunel dntoes 
Was caUed tho “ Fnero juzgo." From imposed by this act are to be performed ny any United 

States' oommissioaers who may have the power _of to; 



. **• ««Ue4 tho “ Fuero juigo." From 

!k liW* fo be sppbed Spedelly to the rights con- 
' Wif*** J* parnculsr cities, the meet 
> mero of Leon, and font of 
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Hgots ware chiefly liberties, and 
foe word ftur* came to be ew 


it the United 
tforemfb; 
be respective 
hea eeewped 












vamtift and arrestfreffliU wnt wwwvwww» 
tit/, whoa Me fcgjtfte must M mu htfftre » tana* 
nmswmer or judge, whtas dafcy is to hear sett fletor-1 metao* bydigesfan# 
sane the complluijAhi e manner, and, Ap<» J«» emmpmft. VI 

satisfactory proof as to the identity of the fugitive -*■ ‘' A ' 

that heIs sseaphd and autos service to the cbmftnnt, jt 
u the doty of inch judge or commissioner to deliver to 
tho dormant * certificate of the proceeding had, 'with 
authority to remove the fugitive to the (lane froui 
which he had fled The testimony ot the tuyitive m 
not admissible. Any assistance rendeied to v lugitne 
to enable faun to escape from the < hnmant, 01 any 
obstmctlnn offered to hie arrest, in made |H nat mul also 
subjects the party to damages at the «uit u the owiu r 
All dtisena are required when c tiled up ui t > r< mli i 
the officers personal assist ime when th v mas h te j 
slsted m the jierlormanco ot tinir dut tB Sik It w ie 
the law on this subject pieviou# t> ih mum n < 1 
msnt ot the present unhappv struggl hut » ni , 
the future enactments mav be, si 1 r rams h li 1 
seen —R*f 110018 Commenforitt i i tieri a ) In 
Host on, Ifi >8 

jrwt.P# fnm (Fr ) a tirni M„r living ti i > 11 mIi m 
vocal or lusttuaii util, or 1 1 Ih i win i a I i i I 
succession ni u ti sail'd th< rul | it , i mi s 
sivelv and alliruslilv tom mu ) «tt < I' U » 
ae< rtingtocufom rtiUsd birn rv iti I il i 
There am fimi ,in Is M <i i, > / > i 1 li < 

fugue,” i*i which (lit atiljf I i“ „i it 1 1 m 1 ut 
and answered I \ ai tin r ilu snl j In 11 

repeated in th< thud piri ill l t t,i i 

which the e nnposei mutsimuli* to I 1 1 1 i 
nllowed ( ’ mtr xlu e J’lihi igi s i t < 1 M s , I t 1 1 
th me, the * onlsb in„i , m w i h (I i i i t 

subjects oeissnnallv mtcinnuj I i i ni u g I 
got nor, and tin ' loeitt l J i u n wt • I t« 

name implies, the tlu m< is inw i (i 1 / / Oi t i l ► 

fflemiuff of fomjtn'm Cl ills rl t l JI i 

mmy, and the Jhj/jsA ( qel ) i hi 

Fctennir, fit Inn (lit) ih ji |, i 'In 

support, bv whuu a ti\ i is it r r i ii\ cl 
point about which 4 lei rum (SI ) 

Ftioom, 1 I iji 11 (1 nt * 11 i I i 

gen ot htmiiiler jusin»eiIs n juluhii 
Sms, lrom thnr p>wei I il t u i, I (I 
lbe Amern in Inntirn flv i y 1 t i I i I 
ol this 1»i dj 11 ( i i f 1 1 it i i 
ablo 11 k head in d II du ti ti [ 
tuberftnees an I il is <i i tl h Hr a i t I I 
head that the light u lilt |i t 1 

other pnit ** l* > or tbr e • I tl i m i I i 
dam vessel aflird light sulh ml t i uli iii t 
difficulty, it they hr pin id duo I tl I fin 
when the msec ta are dt id thtir 1 i i 1 11 i 11 i 
aiderable light, though low mil thin I m 1 if 

bruised ana rut lied owr flu lisi li i th i l» 

eome luminous in the dirk hki i h *r 1 i it wifi 
Englishphnepliorne —(Aif V t (,i i i i 

MsSameMernan.mherwirl i tie ms t * in nr 
was the UrM to lr»w at ten ti m t this II 

Indians,” ears she, "ones 1 1 < ngl t n I i I 1 11 w 

that thev ehrmo by night a iuiiiIit 1 tn Ii ti i 


matDnsr hr dfeMtanytataa 
vntfa «ffimgmJL VwK<% 
while stiU moist, is placed! 
some hours, ft grost pftrftia 
ponnd remains, poueming 
pertjea It ts regards ‘ ‘ 

Ag.’H, These dompo 
on aciouur of their dangerous 
been somewhat avoided by dt 
be i cuf limited With the fata 




' -Pit* 


[ilHIirMOMniivM'itjavM 


< •- 


t II I h 

1 1 t 


dam icssel aflird light sulh mil i tils cit i . 
Otfflciiity, it they lit pla id duo I tl ( fin 1 
when the im>eita are dt id thtir 1 i i 1 11 i 11 i 
aiderable light, though hue suit thin I hi I if 

bruised ana rut lied owr flu hai ic i tli i It 

«ooe luminous in the dirk lilu i h *r 1 i it witl 
English phnepliorm* —(Aif /' t (,i i i i 

Msdame Mernan.mherwirl itlems t * in nr 
wastheflr*t to Iraw ottcnti m t this il 

Indians,” ears she, "onei 1 1 < ngl t n 1 i i 1 11 w 
that they shone by night n i umliv * in h ti r 
flies, vrfajeU I shut up in a lnf.e nr din 1 x 1 lit 
wight they undo sneh a n > \ tint 1 aw k mnl i It 
wud ordered a h| lit to 1 1 1 1 light A\ < pi u 
that the noise c iiuo Irom the b and r jem lit I t 

were much alarmed, and mstmily lot it 1 ill t» tl 
ground with oflright, on perouimg flames rl far* is it 
min tt, for sa many animals came out, so many Qunu a 
appeared. When we found this to lie the cause, wi 
moorowd from our teiror, and again colie led the 
ftsdl sduunug their splendid appeal am t " 
Ftrtr.KK’S Bantu, Jid' Itn rrth, m Mm , a porous 
•Oft sffiesite of alumina, hauug a strong attraction 
for g ras sy matters If made into a paste with water, 
and hdd not a grassy spot, it removes the fatty or 
oily matter by *-*pilUwy attraction It is found abun- 
dwatly at Beigate, in Surrey It is largely used to 
otsnsss wootlea fabnos from the grease contained us 
tin wool from which they ere made. 

a^n,/»t'-s»ln^M<«y (Let.jMnsN.ft 
), toCiMNft.,a<hlAiiiatii>c compound of eoW, 


1 1 iviMiiiiso atftBounr, in 
which is largely employed in the AM 
cti»8ioii es(N,lauiadi ‘ 
tui he ol mli io mid,spec grnv.TSg, 
il w paithiialuihol.spio gret 08SU. 
g m o I eat, 1 1 means ot e water-bath, jki 
m ti >n IhU n j luce, during which M 
s 11 1 1 i nd m a short tune grains of 
B,l( u, wlm h, When sol 
ii li ii il i lli* i ompositioi _ 

uij n i ms ets ol sit parte ot ultra tad are 51 
11 i I sail urn le into a thiu paste with magse 
« i is Humless, but lequim great 
li i lli i„ wl in dry v, 

I ms iiimi Sitvyft, m Cham -—There nMflsH 
c iii' d sili i r known by this utmeiboih mwm 
ir \] 1 siri by simple i notion Thp. flmt, < n|t|bl 
i e il hi some olumists (o henmtde OC flmglri 
11 < | i d 1 y disscliuig protoxide of silver ut AttAAMM 
m i Hugs dutu u ot potash ui socle, a mmk ISM 
ii- ii p sit tails, wh ch is allonod to dry l& ttMp 
i mi 11 irate morsels ot tilt’ring-papAF', W 

s 1 1 *- ml n ill ol silver, and laloraeawhiftAlfes; 
i t s ti m -1 itted through saturated sdniton Odta 

l ( Ml’ l ^ 

luuiv/ my, fnl' min on' «*#e (Le*. 
ti in ri> Iii ih i iiiploi ed in a general sange es MlWMt 
i a ih mid utiou, but it is more taHNn 
11 1 < li e umitluinas oi nreommutfleta^WgwipiH 

i i tin i i, ui si against often dors 
I i ink. Acin J tl ntn’ ift (L«( Aeftssn,* 

1 Ii >in ilia ii se i rotlnccd by the ojl 
ui f ui Clicin, an am 
I s ii n 11 mu ami oentitle 
( > i ft i ut pn jurtics It is uot h 

1 hi ni Imt it t >nns comp undaw 
1 1 I p >wi rluily oxplom > propVptisft. 

1 in wn r tin so, the fulminate of meresHlgkl 
ftp iron g j i r usmon taps the ftitnunftte 
itl it I u h use d ns a 
in is nit ii lul with much greeter 
inn i mg shI if mercury. 
l hi lli i.ihi lung' rue part of meunuy tit 
tr k I t ’ wl nit i icsrn parts of alcohpl 
t) t i| pi i iii n of a gentle heat, ft ? 
i 11 ii ti us ether escaping, tad. 
in v It ng i.tciuallyformed 
i i imc c /i m / (LkL fumitt, onttL, 
in firm ily levied in Juigiftn 
kn own * sn ike lartluugs. Itliiuu 
i n 1 1 >l, as b» mg uald by eustena 
ti rv <1 u mes in the bouse | but it wss .. 

I \ - ii ml ngla id by Charles Q, (!tg 
( to n lien an iioreditary raven 
Ini h, in all houses paying to 
t,r in' I to the king for 
du li hed upon the reinluttau,hyX 

J LiliHIACS*. 

tory fam , a nat ord. of ** 

ThulmmJUtrm, consisting^ of 
species, principally poem 
places w the tempsArto 
hemisphere They are si 
juice, sod alternate^ nig 
flower* very ineraiar 
white, o>g flow j sApSll 
gyuotis, usually (t, 
opposite to the 
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MMM impMtoa* J* JUmiM 4 
Jrshowy tat wAi Atotfc 
JhMrto, o&titiu s«Mi* 
'wm Mx*i*o, Mho Kamo* 


wjfcwfc to* 
rmAMIml 


and Bussls-tod 1 


rants Sluxura. ^ (««e katiowaj. Bx»x.) ; 

SVajfeDWnrAi,, Ati-w-ww'-Mt (Lit fwutim, th* 
homM of * tkwgi, In Hus., is* tom applicable to 
«mMO*oiiomI Ot to a note) to the former, when Us 
WrtH otropwspt pert is tbs note on which the her- 
raoey Is founded j and to the latter, when it is both the 
lowest ooMtitoest past ol a chord and the note from 


oosof the most expensive, tome shgih titles t* 
<8. although the average price is between £H it 
The Hudson's Bey Company «u astabliehed ; 
v ear 1070, by sn especial ehsxter from Obtibi I 
the purpose at carrying ou this trade in ' 
Aramca, by means of hunters sent Out for thi 



;,{lnnHi Vusuo firmv. (Stc Kamov it Diori) 
l 'Jfbnsuuu (AooBvam.) 

* ihlXX*AS? Exnvaxa, fuf-nt-ml (Ital /anemic), in 
Im are a privileged debt, cowing helore all orlm 
debts and charges. This applies only, however, t > such 
t!«M s regarded as necesaary expenses, uluch must 
M regulated by custom and the condition oi the 
fltoeMgd. If the executor or administrate! he < xlra 
tOJflttt, It Is a Speoios of dcvastan.ui or waste, and 
*&*& <W7 he prejudicial to himselt, and not to the 
£Mditoft Or legatees of the de< e um d It set ms that, 
Wtofding to the law oi I'nglind, the wiDw Ins no 
«WK fbr mournings, either against the anuin u 
asafc-siother bnehend, but, in Seotluil, m mmn(,s 
to tbs widow ana those Oi the clnl Iron who 11 suit i in 
mm with the deceased are valid < hat g<« 

.)fhkWUti Oxatiokiv — The oust mi ol il hwring 
JuMmorathma ou the ocuuiou or the dtuthef an> 

■ .fMWglWbsd person is of scry grint anti |imv lh j 
ThtoW St toe among tho ancient Inc 1 a and I minis, 
^jfgdwsto^crycommou among Chtistians hi tli t ulv 
sWMS pr the Church The iuneral malioim (ttnmn 
tJm M ft ify of Boesuet and Fhohur uro justly ult 
pqwdtor their eloquence. 

* (bat ), in Bi t , tho Mii«hrnun him , 

f sleety ItdoHtr, snli.i lsn i / h ill > /, i i un 
arenChymatouB itUnlm jlnuis, tn« g m 
ip mould, in or up u the *' I nni tin 
iarts oi living or died plants , up n mm 
animal eubstunecs, an I III a 1 iti me ■ t 
eriale. A great uuiuIh r of apt i u s nr 
plants. The vegetative wti ui tine ilnm 
tsts oi a mass ol eioti bnj) ihlnati, 
irunched, colomb s , mtr rl icing f ilium ui 
wronng a*Uld Ol COttotlT Ol felly muss vv lien Hi mu 
in the ground. This vegetative sun tun, mill l tli 
jmterfiCia, or upturn, nourishes i re) r >du< in e strut tin 
Which differs ex ti finely in appear iui s lu tin v m m, 
gSfl«ra. fungi have been divide i mt i six auli orders 
Which respectively include the imishromus and th ir 
nlhes, tho puff-balls, tho smuts the mil lew i the: 
truffles and morels, and the moil 1 Is (S#e iCAi n i 
AxixitL, LrcorKiinoK, Coamchis, i uxuo, In 
tJtxix, Tcbbx, 31oiu.uxx.la, Fxmcmnw ) 

Fvwors, funq'-qt m (bat), iu Surg , is a tci in H| pin d 
to any toxunant iormation of flesh ou un uker ■ un 
rwnffjf known as proud flesh. It is alsi a] pliul t \ 
disease of the structure oi u purt wlm h ml nv s, is noli 
and excrescential 

Fuitous tisufXWBTR, mi‘h icii ,w, the mine us>d 
to the nbumaoologiste to designate a pai isitu pi ml 
which Formerly had a great reputitiou as a bIv| hr 
Jit botanical name u Cqtiomonum mu hi m, ou l it 
belongs to the nat ord 2/alauophnitiur 
Burnout re, fk-mV-u-ltti (Lat fmu, a <ord or 
came), «n Bot, the stalk by which the ovule or th« sc, d 
» touched to the placenta. When this stalk eminent, 
„cBM6Cditaaidto ocSessile. (See Ovt it, Sain ) 

* wtlh»J«e (Fr fontrar*), the long, flue, silky luur of 
MIC wild animals, as the bear, wolf, marten, lit iier, 
which » dresssd and prepared us an aihcle of dress 
rwr ons Of the print ipanum>oonduot«rs of heat, 

>arm covering, and tlmao furs me 

B ug to animals which inhabit cold 
s which are imported may be 
rent sections,—tho fUM fur and 
sst section comprises the iota of the 
'» and nutria, and these are prvn- 
hdakiug Dressed furs arc those 

St^SS-igasJK 


tho principal tTadmg statious of the company, Tha 
operations by winch ihra are manufactured into a fli¬ 
nt nl e for the covering of hats, i.c are termed “furriery," 
and arc carried on m the following manner Felted 

I ura, for b its, are ilrst spread out so as to exhibit a 

II it suriiu e, and the akin is combed with a kind of saw 

termed a rnkc so as to i lc insa oil any impurities with¬ 
out dc tin hmg aiiv of the hair or fur itself This hCihg 
at hicved, tlm skin is the n d imped on the inner surface, 
and several tio pri ssed together in the gross, SO as to 
render them perjectlj smooth and even, and take out 
an> c reuses or folds Die next pwntss is to sepafato 
tin tnrr\ lostiiomthc felt uudernealb. The coating 
is 1 1 « > kinds,—1 * bans winch are not strictly ftir, 

in I i sh ,uer co r ndermatb, which is the true tor 
r (uirc l Ihcsc separated by a long pair ot 
■ih vre, which iirst Uinches the long rough hair Tho 
nal fur is th n rnnovel 1) n mmh more delicate 
<o rati n 1 lie s)in is , it, mb A and stretched per- 
lc tly t vtn tipi n a ( ntting \ aid made of willow, wine li 
is i ismu ills wr tt 1 to i v >id t luiiting the kiuie use t 
i i the i r > t ss Th s 1 cute » i xtremely sharp, in fat t, 
is Inn pas s re t, amt is alnut six imhes long hr 
three briiil and it ian be used either backwards or 

I r» irds ticin sti ipi 1 souiewh it like a cheese cutter. 
With this instrument the lur is separated from the 
s| hi the opi nt ir « iking 1< wn from the head to the 

[ tail (tli natural din li m which the fur tike* on the 
animal t whi li it b Icings), and it is then carefully 
e Hide I anl » rttd out acording to the different 
li „i i ol, v II m c vv Im hit possesses Jt is now ill 
It the juipm I r win h it is inti titled Drrw<t 
ft is— lh , r itu n f i tins species n much mom 
-mill, than that ol (tit d lurs as the h nr or fur has 
n if t j 1 1 x in veil li >m tin I It Only two process! < 
ire n itssm that of cleansing th, akin from all 
itnpuriti s, a i I, xtnu tin. k(|,m ol oil from the fur 
its. It The 1 m is first Mi cptd m a liquid composed 
,t 1 an, alum ai 1 s dt if is then worked almut and 
s mud sulbu ntlv 1 1 teniove all particles of greases 
win h in „ht still illicit to it Hie tui is then washed 
mv r il time a with seda and flue soap, after wbiah It is 
n gut iri v cle in, d in t 11 water repeatedly. The atom 
having iend, le 1 the skin soft and pliable, and the fur 
I, mg In’lr pun in I, tho dressed fur can now be made 
ii,i mt v tl dill runt ginnents and trimmings for 
win h it is t 1 e used Tim u^e of furs seems to have 
bun Ilrst intro lit td mt j Furnpn about the flth 
i ntur>,ub tit which ipoth sable skins were brought 

I I lh mo fr im the sh irts of the Arctic Ocean by 
linrtbi rn invn,l is 1 hev appear to havo been in regu¬ 
lar usi m I n dan I in the Itth conturv, as we learn 
that I dwuid Dl, in the vear 13i7, commanded (hat 
Done of his sn) jec is should wear them unless they had 
an im ouio of i ID • nnnuallr The Hodsem'a Bay Com¬ 
pany even still have the pre eminence which they bad 
some two centuries back, as their system IS so vostthat 
they command ncarh every market. They hold annual 
sales m London in the month of March, and many 
foreigners come over ior the expresa purpose of pur¬ 
chasing bus, which are disseminated peer ‘Europe* 
through the agency of the grand fair at Lei pair. It is 
asserted, iu a capital article on the auhfect in tho 
> uqluk iLHcj/dopisdio, that the value of tors need in 
Lurope everr v ear eaunot he much less than B7,fl00,000. 

Ktnuous Dam to ts*e Dwrao, Fusions) 

V CBtowo,/«» J -/eHg (Swc /bWoboV, an English mea¬ 
sure of length, which denote* tha eighth part of a mile, 
or 220 yards. 

rnweas, /Mr*4e (Du. w rtqf), {n Mil. languag*, 
tha leave of ebeeooa graoted to any dwto or man to 

JWT'mm W IWWW^l w*®* 




fusion. Another tia« of I iruacts i I gr< nt importni co 
aw theme need for heatmp sltum t In? Tn Hies 
furnaces gi eat heat u not so mu h wimttd u« a lnr. 
quantity Foi a tuptd prod 1 tinn of uti in 1 n tin 
smaller apci stums in ill n istn avimivot lumu t 
hate been luvuitod, and the mini 1 1 ti u 1 eas ns i 
heating agent instiad of c i i I, I \ Mtssis 
Bionu, bt Clair Dttilh, < sill i »l tiers, lint 
Wrought a compkt c!i in_ in t f rn -> < l i hut i< il 
furnaces, and th mt Urn dun oti| i t f is ipi ua 
tut in a philosophical in tmn ut u i in] ir I with tin 
dirty smelt) lm mu '< f tin t> t ir , hall in plau 
half fores 


lmmu »«f twi t> s 


tug platinum, indium uni >tl r it t K nhnli h is 
lutbcrt >tmus i d all ult i l ts t > f m tl < m is h it 1| 
bycombuiid ixtgcn #i l lull gen md 111111 is tli , 
intensity of the heat oil icd tint on >r hug to si 
JJevUli, platinum may 11 l nh I n 1 It I I nt t tl I 
and volatilized (S p ( 1 nil Mill 11s H II I 1 f 
(Ttetmt il 3 tanlpv.lt 1011 ) I uruu sn 11 11 I 1 idlv d vi 
ded into two classes, wnd Ian 1 tun 111 1 1 tun 1 1 
3 u the lnruui oust, u lut.li l mj »r itur< is ] r In 1 
without the use ot bill n, ') 1 »i m f « | wcilnl 
draught 3 lit llist iuinuci his tie ttiijii (tin 

catted to an mtenst Ueiit I v the intr 1 uti n I 11 it d j 
air at the bottom 11 iui 111 ul a p|i 11 r 1 stay r 
cupelling furnuco is a small fmn 1 till non lint l| 
with Hit clav, and tout mini, a n ulll 1 1 mt 1 
lurgio purposes, an i in nmm 11 11 1 111 nl 

manufaeturr, revi il 1 it it luri ie ■* art «mj I 31 I 
These furnaces uio uauallr 1 i p with 1 1 wr ar h lb 
hie being placed at t ne t nd iu 1 tli 111 at tl thr 1 

lhe manufacturing t [ mt 1 n | rl in 1 tn tin I 1 
<if tho fhrnhc(,l ctwn n ill flit fine in 1 tl t Hut llu 
draught from tho cxtunal tlnnntt dims lit iltmii 
over towards tbi optnnig 1 f tl Hut ni ttlel » 11 li 
keeps it dewn sithatanv su' In U 1 n tl *bi 1 
of tho furiu u ta fully ex) isi It th li it 111 11 11 

flame abor, In tin in mult tun fcarlir (s 11 
reverberatory I m nates art mu in I an In tin 1 ill 1 
xng proetss,wbtreuitinst ht t i«u j in I th si, 
flnooa flame is used f 11 e uj r it 11 11 first k 1, 
liquors Bluet furnaces ci u-t 1 >n 11 In s si in 1 

themanufactui0of irtn lh 3 a ■ a 1 pi 1 with b t 

sdr by means ot powerful tan blasts (S r In y M*m 
XAC tvai ) 

FLBSrm «e DisTKrns c lit 111 «) 

FCRIHCI ns,/ rut l 1 [ I I II / I III 1 

£n Med , is tin n m.c (,n t 1 inti uni it 13 turn 1 

commonly In own as u I 1 tS Ht n ) 

Fcui (Vel’nx) I 

l*lSiNCr,/» cat' nut mil t 1 »*n iftli mt rtd 
Sattialaecte thespreinJ' te 1 fun I «ili qajl 
rung nut of Australia, au < ULh tiu l rten 1 In r tin 
almond ul flavour 

Fim, fast fLat /m nt from ft win, I jfurout), a 
tube filled With au infimnmiHi orapisti n, pi 11 1 U 
used for exploding shells 3 here ire tw o birds ot fu«< s, 
one made of wood, and the othi r ot tin tnl ] he 
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_1 jffftmtiy regiment* in the British army were 

,_With this wtojp > prior to the Jntrodacwon of! 

.„.>®«flidd rifle; from which they acquired the distSno- 1 
DJtire apneUalion of fusiliers. Of there, the Z3rd, or 
W«Wh Postliwr, raised id JBS8 or 1680, is per- 
fcepsthe most distinguished, The 7th and 21st repi- 
y, ftmts net* also raised about this tints, us the English 
Owl Jlooteh Fusiliers, when the fusil was first mt.rc- 
:‘. dpoed from Franco, having already been in use in that 
? eeuntiy ftw**boui half a century. One of the regiments 
'y.'Of'tb# fWi-goards, or household troops, is also dis- 
; nahai»'-. '.t as the Soots Fusilier Guards. 

•' FKnWun. (Set Fimb.) 

■ ■ FfiWias, /nit -yi\n (Fr. futaioc), a sjtecies of cotton 
idoth aomewhat, similar in manufacture to velvet, 
Ut&wlnfo in addition to the warp and weft, a species 
i 'df pile, consisting of othor threads doubled together, 
VrWrti are thrown up in ridges and coueeal the original 
f warp and weft, winch are the groundwork ot the 
, fcbrW. When in the loom, this pile prevents the 
' appearance of a set of loops; Imt the-o nro after. 

• Wards cut in two and sheared down. The (mitwn, 
when polished and finished, prescuta un e> cnly-i ihlieil 
Surface on the eiterior. The best dcsiriptionu «>( llm 


Gtw&o 


cording to the flexibility of the otters'or httaitowood 
that oreused in making the gahietiis, *rie driven into 
the ground at oqtuil intervals round foe etreomftarsa-se 
of a circle traced thereon, with a radius of eleven 
inches, that the outer diameter of the eablon may not 
exceed two feet when it is completed. The willow rods, 
or any other material that can be obtained Which is 
suitable for the purpose, uro then twisted between and 
about the stakes, each successive layer of rods being 
tightly pressed against the one below it, uiitil the 
basket-work has attained the requisite height. The 
gabion is then pulled up, tho osiers at the top and bot¬ 
tom are secured to prevent them from coming oat of 
place, and tho ends of tho slakes are cut off aliOnt 
three inches from the basket-work at either end and 
sharpened, Ihil.ne Rnbastopol, where brushwood was 
scarce, the “takes were interwoven with hoop iron 
instead of willies, and tho gabions made iu this manner 
were found to bo more serviceable than those which 
were eoiislriieied in I ho usual way. Tyler's gabion is 
a shoot of galvanized iron, about 0 feet 6 inches long 
and ‘i leet !) inches broad, that is brought into a cir¬ 
cular torm and retained in that, position by passing a 
“i.-Mig cord or w ire through eves punched along either 
altos of goods arc those known ns coiinu-veUet undVnd ot the nielul sheet Gabions arc used in making 
velveteen; bat, besides these, there are m.-b-hl.ui, i m- [ enrrlnvirl.x. They ar need on end and tilled with 
dttroy, and several other kinds. (For Unllier tutor-'lean h tjLeu from thi eh dug out in front of the 

■ matlonort the subject ten Wtottii.) ruiiipavl. They add i -UMilerably to the strength of 

; Fuamw, in Criticism, is applied to a flitted, b..n,-1 the niouud, by affording support to tho earth that is 

style of writing, ahouuuiug with met.ijdnus or! thrown ..wr null again>1 them. When one lino of 
.koiadr rhetorical ligur!**. | gniumi* m pbieed on top of another, a row of fascines 

; „ , f "FgM!jc, j^it* -ftfc — 1 Thi'ro uro !«o ktntU <>i j »*, ton^r.ilU |>lrv*»il Untwoen thorn. 

.'rtyifefe used in dyeing,—oid fustic, winch v. tiicu.-o l Gvr.i.i:. ./ (Welsh qanact ), in Arch., the name 
to the Harm tiiirforia , and young fustic, whu nc i.h- ] given t> (lie upper part ol the end-wall of u building, 
; tainsd from the Rhuii Column. They me both 'ii!u ib!c i tue -id. •, ol w !,ie|i mi ei m an ongle and afford support 
fbr dyeing woollens yellow, and for inipuiling to tn. m I to the ends of the rafters of the roof. The angle thus 

; ;jnw«ttand olive lines when unved with indigo. (.S' .• | tornn-d e.>rri spends to Utn slope of the roof: it attains 

I "SCiObO*-*, arid ttnt’s.) j the greatest degree of acuteness in Gothic architee. 

1 FV-rtra* UpliT, ill Law, is n debt pas able t.i some ■ tur-. 'I lu* gobies of tho different styles of Gothic 

''Attain and-fixed period. 8ueh differ ireni ••I'liliiigenf J (iivliileetuie were olteu lichly ornamented, the wall 
debts, ili that- the payment of them is lived, when , is' being raised above the rool and finished with a eopiug 
At the Other esse payment depends upon sunn e.o.iui- and llni.d, winch genet ally osMinud the form of a cross 

■ ’ fteney. In the eniaiuf the death or bankrupt ei ol u j in churches tirnl buildings designed for ecclositotioal 
' debtor, future debls err allowed to rank on the ex'ate, l purpose- Iu Elizabethan architecture, the outline of 
•Wtoest at tho rate of live per rent, being il»,lucied for j tin gable wns composed ol’curves and angles variously 


the period that has to elapse before the delu becomes 

•triotly payable, 

Gr. 

0 ls‘the seventh letter in onr alphabet, as well in the 
Latin and oil the oilier alphabets derived liom it, 
while ill the Greek ami Oriental alphabets u occupies 
• th# third place. It has two sounds,--one hard, in. in 
M j/u ; Utc other soft, as iu gnu, pm,it. H i hard 
, before tho vowels cr, o, u, and sett before e -uul >. It 1 
' thus resembles e, which has the double sound of k and 
‘ ». ff is liable to many changes in different dialects or 
languages, as iiderehnngmg with t, h, y, gu, u, h, il, 

» Ac. (for which see J?nyii*h Cyclop rUi!, seoi. Arts 
had Sciences, art. O). 

’■ 0, in Mus,, is the fifth note or sound of tho iiutiumI 

■ diatonic scale, corresponding to the sol of the hr. neh 
and Italians. 

OFiat, the note G depressed half a tone ; the liiili 
"taon introduced in modulating by fourths from the 
, vurtutral or diatonic mode. 

• ^amsw*, jpr-M' {probably from the Gcr. o-d.c. it 
-' jjpk, al*u a tax), in France*, was a term originally 
' Wpfod tat anv tax or impost laid upon commodities, 

' -bn$ Which afterwards came to bo specially applied to .t 
fifty npoti *alt. Tiffs Salt-tax was first rslablvshed 
wtMUawtho ond of the ISth tfrntury, in the reign of 
[ FhtupTV, It was vcry unequaUv distributed, some 
’ ’TCrt* t>f tho country being altogether free, and others 
'.'bora qf leu heavily taxed; and hence it was very 
i; 1 japoptuar, and l>e<iuently gave rise to disturbances, 
fyiifft Wat finally abolished ivel7M(i 
jc'd Gxatow, goJ'-{em (.1 (at. poh/riime), in Mil., a basket 
,d».Cylinder mad# of wickerwork, open at both ends, 
m tho construction of earthworks. These bus- 
which art! it foot p inches in height and two 
t fo .dfouetar, ora thus made i-r-A number of stakes, 
T fttHa about twenty-one to tweuty-aeyeu, oc- 



eoinbnied, that known ns the ogee gable being tho 
mo-1 niimimii. it was often richly ornamented with 
open stonework. The sloping Bides, particularly in old 
Scotch, J iuleh, and Gorman buildings, were sometimes 
finished in the form of a senen of steps, which, in Scot¬ 
land, were termed “ corbie stupa.’' lu domestic Gothic 
nr.’hueeture, the roof generally projects beyond the 
face ot the gable-wall, and an ornamental burge-board 
is nttii. licd to the end of the rafters. The end of a 
house iermui.it mg iu n gable is indifferently called the 
gnMo or g’tbl. -end ot the building, ns in tho title of 
one ot Hawthorne’s best tales, “Tho House of the 
Heveti Guide,.’’ 

t. in. o.i.' (Ang.-Sav.), a sharp-pointed wedge, used 
in Cornwall for splitting rocks. 

G Wl-riA. IlOT-KI.Y.) 

GADiD.y. irut'-Jc-tle (Liit. t/idim, a end-fish), a flam, 
of li-hex ol' the soft-tinned order; as the Cod. They 
are easily known bv the position ef the ventynl fins 
under the throat and tho pointed character of thota* 
tins. The Vioilv is long, rather compressed, and covered 
with small soft “eales. Tho head is ecaleless; nn 
lateral; jaws and anterior part of the vomer fur¬ 
nished with several ranges of unequal teeth; the gills 
large, 7-rayed, and opening laterally; a small beard 
.it the tip of the lower jaw. Most of the species have 
the (Ioi'shI fiu contained iu two or three bundles; 
they have s'su fins behind the vent, and a distinct 
caudal tin. ‘flic greater number of the species five is 
cold or temperate spas, and turiush the greater portion 
of the fish obtained in England and America. Their 
productive powers are very great, and the numbers ha 
which t hey exist in some ports of the ocean is perfectly 
incalculable. 

Ga.ri.ic, or "Eas*, T.awocsob a»d LwBiu^PWbpfcr- 
lik. -—The language spoken by the UieislanderS W 
Heotland is termed by them the Gaelic: but Gve naWe 
frequently given to it by the lowlawers is Brseqr 
Krsh, evidently a .. euption of Irish. It.W ft.xnslitol 
of that greet breach of the (Mtts* laagBsqpia teanicd 
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*5»#»M«Uw «t Qeekct,.ajjtd la whfoh bekma aleo fariane, in l?60, *fcoviel78>, 
the IrWi and Manx, or that spoken iuthe I*le ofAfae. m Sootoh Geriie, la lW7, t 
Aooorthtg to Dr. Prichard, tho Oe&a aro of Bwteru New Tea tenant (w pubmihed ia 
origin, belonging to tb*_great Indo-European family. and in 1788, » tnatUrioa ri tint 
They arrived howto the Teuton* from tbo regions on undertaken by the Society for 
the Oxus, and from Media, and poueirsted through Knowledge in Scotland, ana < 
the AHophjiic raoea along the southern shores of the lbW, n commutes of tbo battGaeHO' 
Baltic Sea, at a time ’of which wo hare no historic data, appointed by the General Aumu -'T of t 
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already moutionod, are the 'Welsh, and the language of served in u collection made in the beginning of 
Brittany; while the Cornish, another il.ali*i-t. though century, by Sir Janies Maogregor, titntall,, 
JWt now spoken, is preserved in books. The tiii-eo unddeiuioY Listnoro, and cow preserved inthlS 
dialects, the Irish, the Scotch Gaelic,’and tlic Manx, cate:.’ l.ihrarv in Edinburgh. A Selection 1 
approach each other so nearly ns to form, in fact, hut recently (IM'.I) hern published, with Iran 
one language, the peculiantics which distinguish them the l!.v, Thomas M'Luuehlan, and an intw 


front each other nut being suflicicntlv broad or vita! n> Mr, 1<\ Skene. Some of the pOOSM are flk' 
constitute e.ther of them 11 uVstitul language. 'I he lri.di, nlbets in pure Scotch Gaelic i and <rib«* 
differences lie!» ecu the spoken language ot the Scottish tuned dialect, in which the one or the other idiom 
Highlanders and the Irish exist partly ju the jiromin- dominates. Tho AtS. is of no mean literary 
elution, partly in tho grununur, and parlly hi the ns throwing some light upon the much-oattwc 
idioms. In tl.o vocabulary, also, there arc consul, r- subject of Ossiau's poem*. “It contain* noftf 
able differences,03 where words now o'vi.leic in Iri.h than twenty-eight Ossianio poems, extending tO; 
ere still used in the Scotch Gaelic, ami others urc wards of 2,.VH» lines: nine directly attribnUdfo 
used in n diil'eivut se.us.. There aro also marked two to,Parris or Forghun Filidh, and one to CdOtt 
differences in the language, as rpoken in did. rent Mcltonan. the three bards of the Feins; tww toAUff 
parts of the Highlands; and a native of Sutherland McWundri, and one to UillrenMum Mac an oils! based 
has sowo dilliinllv in understanding one ot the hith**rt« unknown; and eleven poems Ossianio 
southern district.a of Argyll*. The (incite, winch, lrom style and subject, to which no author’s name SkW 
ttiarietyoi causes, lias retained, in a considerable tuclied.” ]l is thin clear, *■ that the Characters hAK 
degree, its original purity, is copious, hold, and ex- dined into Msepliers.in’a poems were not tatgnfol 
pressivo. It derives no ,is*i«tance from tin* languages . lait wore really the subjects til' tradition in the BK 
cither of Greece or Uotnc, from which it differs in it--1 lands, tmd thul poems mTuiuly cxlatsd which, Iftv. 
structure and fur million. Having ullixes and prehves, lie cnllcil i issiuuie, n* relating to the persons aadav*ttf 
it greatly resembles the Hebrew, particularly tn the of that wvlbic age;" and “that Mncphwaon bad PM 
inflections of its nouns and verbs. Jo Ireland, tun, l In- many audi poems in his work; but ,by joining SCpt 
Gaelic spoken in tho different part* viiihm, ami I he rated pieces together, and by adding a. eoiuisotUiff nal 
difference is very marked between that sunken in the rative of his own, had woven them into longer POCEN 
north nnd south parts of tin island. The Kcotli.h ami into the so-called epics.” Tho Dean'S&jQecti(J 
Highlands and the north of Ireland were, at an early tilT.i.-il*. a fair specimen of the poetic literature Ip (t 
period, inhabited by the wime nice or races, and an Highlands of Scotland be Tore the fall of tha Fords < 
intimate connection aubjifteil between the tnocoun- tli.-islc , nmj (lie introdiiclioii of tbo principle* af tib 
tries. For nearly four (outlines, from about the jp lorinaiuni.. -Kef. The Jlv/hlamlorzi qfS(vil&adjJtiUt 
middle of the 112th to nearly the mi idle of the ltilli flulnry, ()ny u«, nnd AhhrpUlitn, by TV. F, SkMI 
century, according to Air. Slicne, *' there was not only l-:i7. A ho Sir. Skene's Introduction to the Boojs^ 
* close political connection li.'twecn the western High- llir //can «f /.otwerc, 1HH2. . , :j t 

land* and islands oud Irehiiid; 1'iit the htcrari inllnrnee G vn , y Jf (Irish onf), a kind of boom, 
was equally close and strong ; the lnab acunnchicj .mil m eniall alurH to extend the upper edges of those MW 
bards were heads of a school which lr.eludi d tie* m «t which are secured to the masts by lioopt et Ijl/t&fjp 
Highlands, and the Highland !>rmiachic-< were cither of m.d which art* usually extended hy a boom below j ngl 
Irish descent, or, if of native origin, resorted to bardic for instance, as tho ruatusails of sloop*, 
schools in Ireland for instruction in the hmguage ncliooners. , ’ ■'TO 

and the accomplishments of their art" A powerlid OAi.At'Tooairnunw, giil-iib-to-rkn'-dfon (Cfan.. Dijrit 
influence must thus Iiutp b-'eu exercised upon lm> milk ; drudron, .tree). (Sc* BjMMiXrak) *i>5 c 
language and literature of the Highlands, which mint Gii.ACToujniii. (.Vie Laitojjktbb.) . i 

have iK’come by degrees more anil more assiinihil-.l t<* IliuMm ,*, yil-iin'-lkun (Gr. gala, with i 
that of Ireland. The written and cultivated Inijgimge flower), in Met., the Snowdrop, ft getk. of theUftt, 
of the Highlatida thus came to lie. lilciiuoa! with liiat ol Jin j trij,.UJ,u-ra>. Tho hpeoicx O. nloaMi t-ia found flev 
Ireland; out, according to Sir. Skene, we have no mg m'.d m our thickets, and ii much oiilthtUi 
reason to conclude, tin that areonut, (hat there was borders for tho sake of its early and pretty W' 
not a vernacular Gaelic which preserved many of the It is a bulbous plant; tha flower is solitary 
independent features of ft unlive language, ami existed .md drooping, the inner segments being gr—“ 
among the people as a spoken dialect. The iiitmdue- is amgidar Unit no varieties have been 
tlOfl, however, ofthc Itcformnlion. in the Kith century, this limuinte nlant by cullivation. 




tion, however, ofibc Eeformalion, in the Kith century, this favourite plant by cullivation. 
gave rise to a religious literature, which, cotumeucmg Ga).*iiahs, St. Faul’s Ernru *0 m 
ill the written, or Irish Gaelic, gradually approached ibunz, tie* name of one of the canonical 11 
nearer and nearer to the spoken dialect of tlioiouutry, J*ew Teslament, written, as is gentr 
and, accompanied by the preaching ofthc clergy in the about the year a.d. 67. it is said id tba'atklf 
Tenmonlsr dialect, tended to preserve anil stereotype been written from Home; but this ia aettecaQy 1 
tbs iauguage apoknn in the Highlands iu its native to he incorrect. Tho antbeutbity of the. bfssjda 
form and idiom. The first printed book in Gaelic was has never been called iu question, and is ' ' 

• translation of the form of prayer issued by John cited hy tho apostolic and other early fat 
Knox, and printed at Edinburgh, DM7. The second journeys of the spogls to (hMa are men 
was a translation of Calvin's Catechism, published the Acts of the Apostles, and it w** probably afonr 
along with an English edition, in 1631. In 1059, the second of them* that tha epistle waa written, 
rrmibyterian synod of Argyle took up the work of after bis departore, Judaixing teaohers oppei 
iasning hanslations into Gaelic of the metrical Fsalros come among them, preaching "another gocmtil 
and of the' Scriptures. In 1600, the first 15. :t ue wee that of Christ, ana to wham they were rime 
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law but nnder faith, befog made the children of God 
through faith in Jesus Christ; end exhorts thorn to 
»stand fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ 
hath made os'free," and not to lie “entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage." lie al*o exhorts them 
not to fowl the Inst of tho flesh; but to bn led of 
the spirit, the fruit of wbioh is love, joy, peace, &c. 
The number of commentaries on this epistle are very 
numerous i among which may be mentioned those of 
Jjgther, Winer, Rilckert, TV Watte, AUbrd. 

Sum. (See Milky Way.) 

OnnxtlHi qAl'-bil-nurn (but.), a fetid gum-resin 
Vied in medicine, internally on on nnii-spasnmdie, 
and externally as u stimulant nnd dhxutientupplicn- 
tfon to indolent tnmours nnd chronic- swelling*. It 
i* imported Atom India nml the bc-snut, Imvuig pro- 
bably been brought, down the Persian Gull, nml is 
usually met with ui masses of a brnwnihh-vellow colour, 
more Or less translucent ami shining. Botanists have, 
,«• yet, been unable to determine the plant yielding 
this rosin. Species of nt least four diih-ront genera 
haYO been suggested n» (he source by diflereiil writm* 

, Gtdbantrm is officinal in oor Vhnriniu'-.pcriiia, and i* 
supposed to be the same substance as the dn Hu nuh 


. QaLBPLM, gaV-hu-ltt* (T,at., the nut of the eyprets- 
trOe), in Bot„ a kind of fruit general) regal tied us a 
roodlHoation of the cone, it m dcambeit and figured 
, under the head of Conn. 

. GiliBHA, gd-fo'-vd (Ur. 0.rfr»e,iram|uillitvv>n iiciomil 
. ff its supposed effect in mitigating tiiH.-.i-.-), an in- 

■ nprtaut mineral, forming the principal uie of lend. It 
' U a protosulphide of the metal, and i« found erratal- 
1 Used more or less distinctly in rales nt n deep leaden 

' woJottr nnd strong metallic lustre. It m Imnid in s. ms 
' j*» crystalline rocks, and moat abundantly in cniliu- 
} ntferoUs limestone. 

> Gamnjsts, gai'-ten-ists, in Keel, lii-t., was the 
name of a religious sect, u branch of Wutrii.-iiuiiou*, 

■ Mennonites, or Anabaptists, n lwh arose in the 17th 
Century. Their founder was Galen Alirahum Jinan, 

' pastor of a Mennonito eougregatiou in Amsterdam, a 

■ man of great penetration and eloquence, who whs dis. 
-' poSed to lay much more stress upon practice than 

faith, and held that all who acknowledged tho divine 
origin of the Old and New Testament, and ied Imlv 
anti virtuous lives, ought to he received into their 
communion. 

Gambinh), in Med. Hist., was a term applied 
-to those who adhered to, the system ul Galen, more 
particularly a* opposed to the Chemical sehoul. 
The former ran much upon multiplying herbs and 
roots in the same composition, which they usually 
prescribed in the form of tinctures or extracts; while 
- the latter dealt chiefly with mineral substances, and 
professed, by means of various chemical processes or 
operations, to extract the virtues or essences out of 
i them into a very amoll compass. 

• Gambit as, gHAe-ri'-fees (bat. galea, n helmet), in 
Geo!., a gen. of fossil sea-urchins, abounding in the 
Ohoik formation, and from their shape popularly 

' known in Kent and Sussex os “ sugar-loaves. The 
shell is high, more or les9 conical, ami oblong-oval at 
the base, narrowing towards the hiutler part. These 
helmet-shaped echini can be found iu tho chalk chit's 
, Mitt Margate with little trouble. 

' fotliOM, ga'-e-ai’-se-c (from galiam), in Hot., tbr 
, - Madder fain., a nut. ord. of Dieotglrihnes, sub-class 
CoreiiyUrea, consisting of 10 ggnera nnd 320 species; 

• common weeds in the northern parts of tho northern 
hemisphere, and also in the high mountainous districts 

; of fern, Chili, and Australia. Tho order has the fol- 
’ lowing charactersHerbaceous plants, with whorlcd 
!\ .JwM:®nlate leave* and annular stems. Calyx superior, 
ji ■ 1th the limb ir—A-lohca or obsolete; corolla mono- 
b-^-tdbod, regular; stamens epipctolous, 
W uwiA* comber to the tubes of enrolls, and alternate 

them j uvurt inferior, Swelled, with one soli- 
UsSattU** 0 * ovule in Mich cell; styles two j fruit 2- 
^J^^iudehisQSpt, with one meet seed iu each cell; 
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albumen horny. The OnUaem are ^Mefly remarkable 
for the pretence of a colouring matter hi thswroot*. 
(See Rohm.) Some hare valuable medicinal proper¬ 
ties. (See G axiom.) 

Gaufxa, n&-U-j>e‘-&, in Hot., a gen. of the nut. ord. 
Ritiact<r. lhe species O. ejfieimlie and etitparia yield 
the drug known es Angostura ox Cospariobirk. They 
ere natives of South America. (See Avovavxx 
Dark.) 

Gauiuv, nitl'-e'HM (Gr. gala, milk, the_ dowers of 
one variety being used for curdling milk), in Boh, the 
typical gen. <>f the nst. ord. Chuiaeem . The species 
O. Apariae is (he common goose-grass or cleavers. 
The inspissated juice or extract of this plant liae been 
used with success iu lepra mid some other cutaneous 
diseases. The extracts of G. rigidum and G. MolUtga 
have been employed in epilepsy. 

Gallantry, qM-liindre (Fr. galanlerie ), denotes 
hrm cry, heroism, intrepidity, nobleness, as well as 
civility, or polite attention to ladies. It is easy to see 
how, in earlier times, when chivalry fostered alike 
valour nnd devotion to tho fair sex, this word 
should have come to receive its double meaning. 
When the respect for ladies which chivalry cultivated 
degenerated more and more into frivolous attentions, 
the word gallantry came also to he used in a less 
tat oiii II I ill- venae ; nnd ' length it has crime to receive 
n hml Mgiiith-ntion, to -ouynimis with lewdness or 
deb,mi lierv, though a' ,iiys retaining the meaning of 
lirnierv. 

(I ii.!.-iii,\Dm.u, gnu l (Snx. qeulln, gall; Hat. r«i- 
euUt frllis), in Aunt., is an oblong membranous 
leeeplin-li-, hiluated on the concave side of the liver, 
undoi the right lobe. It is about the size of a small 
hi*n h erg. and lesrmble* n pear iu slinpe. It has 
three (n-.il',—an external or peritoneal, a middle or 
fibrous, and an internul or villous. The inner cunt has 
n reiieiiluled honevennih appearance, but does not 
possess any follicles for the purpose of secretion. It 
server, as « rrnervoir fur the bile, which, when digestion 
is not i;.uiig on, regurgitates through the cystic duct, 
anil is letiinied for future u»e. The cystic duet con* 
nerts I lie gull-lihiddcr with the hepatic duet, which 
pnii-eeilH from the liver, and tho two, when united, 
loriii the fluff us column ms eholedoehus, by which tho 
Inle is eonveyed tu the duodenum. The cystic duct 
pi i "rots lnlernully u number v>f folds, which are gene* 
rally eireulur. 

(ivt.Lio s,gal'-l*-an, a name given by the Spaniards 
Ion very large kind of vessel, with three masts and 
three or four decks, such as those used hy them iu 
their commerce vvitti South America, to transport tho 
preeimis metuls. In tho Armada which was fitted out 
by the nbovc nation in 1588 for the invasion of Bug* 
laud, there were about sixty galleons. These were 
large, clumsy, rouud-sternod vessels, having bulwarks 
three or four feet thick, all of which were so encum¬ 
bered with top hamper, and vo overweighted in pro¬ 
portion to thoir draught of water, that they oonld best - 
very little canvas, even with smooth seas and light 
winds.— Ref. John Xiothrop Motley’s Jhstorg of ike 
Vuiful Xelh rhmJt, 

Gallkry, ifiH’-le-re (Dan. gallcrie, Fr. gelerie), ia 
Arch., a passage open or closed on Reside, nnd haring 
on the other side the doors of a senes of apartments 
which open into it. In lids sense it is synonymous 
with the term “ corridor.” Iu ecclesiastical architec¬ 
ture, the name is given to a floor midway between the 
ground-floor or the building and the roof projecting 
from the w«Us on either side, or at the west end, and 
supported on a series of columns; or, if the span be 
short, a beam stretching from wall to wall. They are 
u*ed to obtatu additional accommodation, but they are 
» great disfigurement to churches, especially when 
they are erected along the north ana south sides. The 
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tor tlie organ and choir. In theatres, the gallery ia 
tho range of seats above the upper boxes: it affords 
tho worst view of the stage, on account of the great 
height nt which it is placed above it, and the sum 
charged for admission is consequently low. The term 
is also applied to a Urge room devoted to the reception 
of paintings, -sculpture, and other works of art; nnd 
in Mar., to the balcony that is generally made outside 
the stern of meu-of-W»r snd vessels of largo Slxe. 
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Gewwrr, >0 Mil, the narrow passage leading toa 
mine m which powder is deposited, (or the pnrpoge or 
blowing am aw destroying any portion of the fortifies- | 
tiona ot a town or siege-works, (Aw Mttrt) 

OutW, /fftl'-U ( 8 p. wiiero), a low, fiaMraJR 
vessel, wwob need in the Mediterranean Res before 
the introduction of (teamboat* They were long and 
narrow, fitted with two masts and liteen mi]*, and 
being propelled by nor i a* well as by sails, thiy aero 
of gieat use in those lone calms vo frequent m the 
above-mentioned cea The Iirgest of tne ironmon 
galley* were about ltM fei I lug ii w nte, a nil eont-lined 
68 oars. In tbe Spanish Ainuuln, in J Vjh fom veas. s, 
tailed galwatwes, weir eniph vi il, ii'm’hweif about um 
thud larger than the ormnari pnlUvx, and wire each 
tf them rowed hr J 00 f.atby«luw* “They um 
eieted," mil MoHl*, in bn “ llot u v of tin* tinted 
^ethorlaud*,’ “of an cnn'in >ub tinunu^ t llui it tin 
f’ern, to ixt. Ihted stiui lure ilmo»l equnlh nn«m m 
tront, with seats loi the r»m smidvhipx At Mini 
aud stern, and bWtwmi cuib o( tin ilium’ bimlu 
werehetvy tannon Ihi> w<r< gmeentMi di < ritlt 1 
There wei e sj»h ndid xtnl e spnrtmt iits, nil ns i lmj i It. 
and pulpit* ia cub, and tb | ivn tiniilv pn \idcd 
With awmii^x, oHix nx Mu mm tuilirlx pi u 1 
eamts, and h mds ot nuixi to til r 11 in an i t ti 
fittioux pngiant notlmg i iihl I * 1 llir d im 1 t 

fulfil the gre it oly lx <if a war vrx <1 ti sill ind l 

fight, they wire the woist imichim i iter Linn 1 c 1 
upon the ore in ' 

tJilirc At lit, ij 1 -fit (hom i/iri/) — I hi-imp riant 
vegetable arid exists it iH ioitnrd in tin gill nut, ill 
sumach, in valonis, nml m a 1 r numl i it olbir 
w-tnngtnt vegetables It n re i hlv ■ 1 1 n d 1 > ill a 
ing an infusion of gill uut , oi ion l n 1 nil nuts 
fieely moistened with watu, l > stun l iu« um jli i 
fir some weeks A spri us cl fi mi nt if i n n m t up 
during whu li the gallic u id is 1 miu 1 m 1 ir K ( ijuim 
titles by the deroinpi |itiun it th g iltol mu u 11 oi 
t uimn contain) d in the pdh. (>dl nil iv till/ 
hi silky needles or I nib ml iliomb ■ Im ji im will 
»1 solve in 10 ) parte ii u 1 lw ikr i dtliu ) m 11 il 
ui" water ft i* fr< eh ■> lull iu d h il I ill i uineU 
ao in ether l,ullu «u d is tn! i i it 1 n I 
Smicker, nml forms thte mss I dt i 11 n - 
int, two, and tbn e > 7111111)1 nts < 1 11 Id 1 In _ 1 d 
ol tbe alkalies nmdilv at s il lgnilir] ill ll 
air, thise 11 the hum null a m u ltd lb 
most charm 11 list 11 ntutiri it this ml it 1 f rn 1 
lion of n deep bluish 11111 > >■ lul 1 wliu ui M 1 
mixture of tie pi it ills ini pi dls ol 11 11 III 
gill lies give tin pin i| lUto mill 1 ,»1 »ti 1 ,inwli 1 tin 
nr* dtstingutsbr t from the g ill I mi m Hi 1 11 a 
temperate! rq of from 110 t tii.gdh a il Mil lint« 
and la wholly toutortid mlr {in „un ard < ill 111 
acids. If tbe temp inture j ii'St s 1- in h r ilhc nci 1 
is formed, tsalhe uei 1 is c xt. tistvclv i si d as u n urc 1 
of pyrogalbe tuid, so hitgi li cm, l>udn j In 1 grqli 

GlLttCAIt CnVBUI, i, I I I 1 (ticnii lit 
Gaul), is the name gum t tin 1! mm Cidlclt 
ohorehin I*ranee, which dllu ugh m r mumni n with 
tho sec at Remit, maintn 11 in soon rc spool u 1 inch 
pendent position It has, tiom th" larbi t ti us 
enjoyed certain liberties an 1 luimnmtu s, not us ( r mis 
flrem the pope*, hut as forming pirr <t her oil-nml 

constitution, which she lin° nlwiis tuiiwn to m 1111 U 111 

When the Obureh if Untie was -raping nIUi ti 11 
poral power, their eftmts in Iiaice wire lrrquent'v 
opposed by the sovereign- and in ire than rm cuiiQut 
was the con«riruenrc lime thus arise two puttie* 
in the French cnnich,—thow who were opposed to tin 
encroachments of the see of U me, and woe known 
ae the Oalhcio part), while the f 1 pporteis ot th. 
Homan see were known ns the Romm, l'apat, or 
Ultramontane parti Ihe earinst minoitunt roam 
feetahon of this opposition ippears in the pmguiatir 
exaction of Lorn* IX, issued m lg«8, «h>ch made 
the paving of tarea to the pope dependent on the 
consent of tbe king and tbe national c Urgy. and f< r- 
bade the interference of a ioreign power iu the s(lairs 
of the national church The spirit of independence 
was strengthened by the dccieesof the councils of 
Constance and Basel, which were adopted by l ranee 
at the assembly of estate* at Bourgea m 1188, and 
promulgated in (hepragBfato sanction of Cbarie* TH., 




the ftmdahmntai law of the 64 « 
placed the general council above the pope, 
paring of taiee to the pope for sppcunudg 
prelates, and eboUshed the aOuaw aS« ttte 
the then bias pope. This sanction was rep ... 

Louis XI in f Ml, but restored to-Choice Til J» 
by Louis XII through (lie ediet of lt(w. If. 
supt 1 *edi d, lioww or, by f he concordat entered ifcfet 
rriincis T with 1 • o X„ who had promised to «W . . 
117 on the king greuter power in ecolesisstical metteinh- 
(luin lie bad hitherto enjored This paction gate grenj. 
dissKnUrtum huh to the Fieaon people a 
trim It th lgv Iu tlie reign of Iiouie XIV., at., 
arose lutw 111 (list tuonauh end Fowl Znnopenhri 
regiu ding the 1 ci lemii'-tnul rights of the crOWBp Th] 
led 11 (lie ihnwmg up of tho well-known dwuWi 
oi Ihe 1 reinh <lerg> in 1 ( 81 , wbiuh ha* stnotlL ht^. 

II gm ,1 d us tlie 1 hut ter of OhIIiciuii im It wa* wVftf 
up h> 11 ss uu h> (r ler ot Louis MV , and cqnwn«4 
tin Inn 1 il limp aitith * —(1) Kings and piittuei gtiei 

III trinj ml m ittrrs sub|ec( to 11C spiritual power, r 

tin 1 ui r um uom r alisuhe subjects from, their < 
il di do no , (i) tho pope is eulgeut to the dseis! 

II im o < unit 1111 ui tounul, (il the piincr of the 
lstirtlur hmitel as far as 11 am e is concerns , 

III ist iblishtd pn xciiptions nnd usages at the 0 .. 

< in 1 mi h nnd (1) 111 matters ol laith, also, the 1 
Ur mi < t the ] ip uie not inlulhbls when not etm» 

1 inn l 1 \ (lie r inn nl of the whole Chuuk, Theft 
utiil x riiiiHinod % did, nnd formed the pidladiutn U 
thu < iHkuii pail) m the Church till the revnailon. 
d 17 m i, wbtii the C liuith was formally abidimbed, 

N t| di m ns in 11 11 ul, sgnm established tbe Qblirch 
l \ in iu 1 diit, win b ho 1 nntludrd with Pope Flog 
Nil in isoi ihe follow mg juii he added ccrtauv 
nit 1 »>l (11 citie idat, to the elicit shut tbe proefah 
iimti 1111 ]iu]inl di trees dept nils upon the died ft ion of 
th 1 \i rument, that (here shall ulna)a be anoppor- 
1 1 11 I i in iippcnl t > the ciHiiu.il of state agipnet 
tl nt 11 s of oicIc8inhtn.nl power, and that the 
iii 1 m tl e *1 tuirtm ie« shall he alnais boundjiy 
(I I in ji ) isition ol tho (inlhian iletgv. The 
I to ,ir t hi 1 11 „imxt the validity ol theyo artiefas, 
n t 1 ,1 1 um ltd ut Fans in lMl, refused to 
lulu (he I tint h ot brume link prudent of U)o 
i> |e in ri I 1 iliw 11I the Bourbon dynasty este* 

Ih li i 1 t 1 <idh »n ihtirih in a state oi greater 

I I n h 1 ( 1 j 11 It uni 1 than it had been before) 

II 1 ii ll 1 ms XA III eunoluckd a new concordat 
wit 1 l J i h t ll hj nluib th it of iwoi was abolished 
u 1 *1 t tl 3 If ri lorn! This c ntordst, howsTCr, 
w ix \i n m |i j ul»r, uud it never reinved legal mm 
ti n in ns jo in e ot the ut tempts of the Jennie 
t ul ui 1 In (.allitun chut tb, tbe people beoama 
gi utli 1 v it an i tn order to apuease them im , 
g 1 1 unit lit, in in ) demanded of the superior* 

i j 101 il r, umiaiut, and in lHiti of the bishop*, that 
11 v s' 1 d 1 md tin mselvi s to the dool&rauon* gjf 
Hu- He July levoluliou of IS JO Lad bat IttilO m* * 
II n 1 er m n the uner development of the .GaUloeia a 
1 hm h 1 ut f > the constitution d ■ barter of Aitnek ' 
th 1 l-i ii* hi (ity an l protection were taor^-n 
1 \ « rv i ihu R< 11 Loms Fbihppe, however, made re 
gn it i neessi us 1 1 tho Roman party as the nstore 
t Ins out authorifv would allow, and ib* Wm > 
nl im he Rpnomkd were oiosUr opposed to GidUma* 
ti n , m 11 x 1 he establishment ot the repuU'a* i® W& f 
t. vi to th" Churr h a hheity iu ccclcslastkad matoSTs 
win h sho had not rnjoved for a long time-) Bltt*e* 
ilr't time within inure than 100 \ cars tbs bisnOiM hqld 
pr j, 11 nil and dim tau councils, fiince that Umm ” 
tin (emit 1 ci has alw av s been to brinf the Church into 
ih er 1 oiiiiictmn with Rome, and the Old 6*11)0%. 
party bus hetomo uin osf extinct. A* an {AslaiM* <?( 
the * nit it that prevails, the Roman liturgy has Mto i 
mti'idiui d into one diocese alter another, until it hre 
• ntirejy snpersedt d tiie old national liturgies. Vga*r , 
>ai ink on III .tbe bishops shutn the right to film,, 
without prnious suiiwsHtyin brpyim i«I oooneik m/L 
the government, withont aedamg tho legal qatAsBo*, 
has pernuttid them to do so, to oederto avoid * rent* 
flwt. Indeed, recent eyauta la |nat paeautf sjhow 
that there is mikmolMo State ie more anmotlatotoore 
than a conflict UrththaT' ' ' 

hat produced tome man 


> erawa ia teas ewauy mm 
til SJato i* more anS*t»totoore 




thb manoNiBY ©r 


GtSIMm 


itetj among whom may be mentioned Bosaoet, 
jt^Ion, aud rsaeid — J< de MmWrc, £t* l MgUte 
gdUteanti DnpiB, Lt* Lllwfii i It Chaim qallUm*, 
oud EraySuieus, X*» «wu Strumpet ds I Kgltu g<dU- 


OWWBC 


Gituermr, gll'-U-ntm (Let , from Qnlha, France), by a single conductor 2 if, however, the cow 
In let,)* applied to any phruae or mode of i(««h I nt twn.e, the aifret u four times as neat. 
used in our language, but which is modelled after the bj < anting the conductor, usually made of 


fNMlh 

Gattur,reset a limps, gSl’ltn m -the-iti (L it q ill u, 
a oosk), then mie applied to such turds ns, m common 
With the domestir coik, have Hie tipixr mandible 
vaulted, I ho nostrils pierced iu a laim in, mbrnuous 
Space at the base ot the hi air, nml imm d bj a < arii 
fogwons scale, wings short, (light lntonms lit 
carnage henry Birds of this order Imt umi m h 
powerful gizzard, aud genu ally a lai, g( >bul 1 1 top 
nest artless, and plated ou tb< i,r ran I > »s rm 
merousj food pointed out t j thur yom )>v th« 
parent. 

OlUJOT, qaV h-Ot (I r nihilt), 1 1 11 1 if \ »v I 
need on the Muht rriinciu ■*i» wluh ■ wi 1 tr 
than a gallej. hut lai* 1 thin a ft lu 1 lh 1 m 
is ^SO applied to a sli >nlv huill flail It 11 I I 
usndas a bomb-ship Lb l)ut h 11 ,1 1 1 I 

Strong, hut hsavili- in 1 u immh I 111 I 11 I 1 II 1 

rounded both iom an t ulr ml il 1 1 m > 1 1 h 
tons burthen, ah ch tin y mil b\ this mi m 
dltTOWi fftl Ion |I union) a too till i (I pm.il v 

both for dry and )n[iud ailuli 1, nhn h 1 n vii 

jwar quarts. It is tnlon. 1 Iv ait 1 j 1 I 1 1 
f (ho IV 0 74 , tlint “the impi 1 il gill 11 I ill I II 
Standard vnraimrc«il eapaoti, and sha 1 1 11 nit 1 1II 
*« 0 te 4 ap 0 u> woiyhl or ihalil) I w nt or (a i„h I 1 1 1 
at the temperature of fid «it I utn nhuisthm m I 
t |4 barometer being at I> im In ) u I 1 il 

techiet aud oil other ini»v»ur<a of tup it l> 1 I \ 
ha Well tor wine, In Cl, ul , 0| mis 11 1 1 I 1 t t 

Kqnidss aa fol dry g nln not im nun d I \ I 1 I 

sure,shall he derirt I ciripuiul and i»i 111 1 1 li 
•Ueh gallon, and all mi buiih 1 iliull I li 1 11 | 1 I 
multiples, or oerlun pt p mi iih I tin 1 li I 
Standard gallon ’ i hi 1 It I n lit 1 p ill 1 \ 1 1 

SUie, contained 2 (I culm in Ins 11 1 tl 11 1 li 

cation, ale measure, coni mi 1 -s nl nil \s 
toe imperial gallon Cl iilams 177 17 1 i ul 1 11 s 11 
follows that it exceeds tin ioruur wi 1 c ill n 1 ih il 
oue-third, ahllmt II nlijul ( 111 1 it I It 11 
city than the old uh g illou —h J Muiud U < 1 

Cm 3 Dtotuwa)« 

GlIiliS, gatile (has qeal 1 acill) <\er t m t ] 
ducsd on the branches aud ]< > 1 d tun 1 lh 
attacks of inset ts Oak-titcs um < tpt 1 ills lullot 
he thus attacked t » U 111 e exl 1 »n Iv 1 nml 1 1 1 I 
tanning, for making ink, and In 1 th 1 1 ui| ti u m tl 
nrtli The ililletrut kinds aro tit si 1 b 1 multi th 
head of Qnucus 

Oatt-sronas {S < Cm rn is) 

Gzltajtio But mix (V r II vn »1 \ ) 

GatiTAJHMt (St * lu 1 1 1 Kit m, \ ni 1 air ) 
QttttSUlS Thov, 1) tan i.t / (ti mi gult muni, 1 
Science which was named afitr its di t >\ n i (ul 
rani), is prepared by unmcismg tlu clt 11 nut tin 1 
bath of molten run entered with sal ininit in il 1 lu 1 
best quality ns first coated with t snnli qumlitt 1 1 
tiaby uptime action, bolort being dtpp d int Ih mi 
hence the somewhat absurd name by w huh it is c m 
SWMially known. 

GztiTZNOMgTMt, (/tl tSti otn-e-ttr (from gih m\ii 
W “t nrfrtH. r. measure), an epp tret its 01 insuu 
VMM oonstr|gjfo4 j ar the purpose <f diluting tit 
pyUsance ot tOSliU tl Uio ciiliuu al (nrrtnh Instru 
qtunus Wthti sort wi rt flist uitroduerd In \I ‘*chweg 
ft German phi! n ijihoi c Th' prmcinh upon nhith 
hwgMSWMroieti 1 niulltphor was made tioneuded upon 


Upin!niplitu Th' prmcinh upon nhah 
hwgultMUMmieti 1 multiplier was made tiopeuded upon 
tua senun whuh u t'ltac vmi 1 nt exuusts upon a 
IttSgostiMd n*e He kconductoi tract rted by a eur 
* “"'‘die, but very mar it, and 
^StalM to tl* axis, mil < s this needle turn to the east 
ok west according as it is moving m a direction from 
W to H»tk or from south t nuth If the cur 
JSJht is below, b oaoses the uneu'e t > turn to the east 
■Mniit IS awmog from south to north, aud to the.west 
SPfit *W«at from north to south, it tallows thsre- 
mm *ksik ths conductor through which the 


run eat is transmitted pais as first aboxeaud then below 
the needle, ao aa to form two parallel braoehso between 
wuuh the needle m suspended, the aetiem of the current 
upon the needle will be similar in both ease*. The 
force thus produced is twice as much •* that produced 
by a single oouduetor 2 if, however, the eowfetfe® be 

I nt t«ice, the effect 1a four times ss great, m short, 
bj < ausing the conductor, usually nude of wwe, to 
in tkc a very great number of convolutions, the action 

I I tin turn nt apon the magnetized needle eaa be nml. 
ti, i< 1 t > sui h uo extent that very feeble currents eaa 
«m ills 1 1 deluded In constructing uu instrument 

1 tl 4 I md, tlic aopper wue usrd is oovered with silk, 
si lint th difieruit uuvolutions may bn (Uxtaposed 
1 1 11 > 1) «il wuhout tin in be ng any direct metaUfo 
< o 1 Dint) n n b tmon them, lbn gulvnnomoter hca 
tii r< itl\ 1 mproud by Camming, holuli, andMel- 
l< <• m 1 j m hi 1 n brought to u 1 omul kable degree of 
| l 1 iv 1 tun i iiiitruimiits used lor the same pur* 

.]!)•. 1 1 il ) n n fjinon anlvnmnncler, m which the 

mil 1 ti/i 1 nn II is 1 1 ought burls li> torsion to its 
In iuil| li li nml tin angular distance passed over 
m i> I mi ill if ws that the intensities of the 
n * 4 «r | r >1 irt.mii d t 1 tlm angles of tornou. 
W t 1 11 1 tit hotl/nimic buhaut, measures the 
■ 1, t >1 1 ilrn luii t» by tin ms oi a sensitive 

il m v bu h < m i nt about a hundredth of a 

| in ( 1 mi 1 111 tern sometimes called 2 Uieo> 
it f il 1 lu ( ret I .Tflow mtlrvn, a measure. 

1 1 (i tin mi i«te (after tiimbier), a 

I 1 iti hi, ) ri) nr 1 Ir m the leaves ot the 

I 1 11 V UuOuuIhi, h pit it ul tho ord. C*n- 

1 1 n dm <1 M»l nut a and the Indian 
VI lilt rn t luii si nliud pah Un n/apanna, 

II lli I ggist*. < ihrA 1111 sya talta Tt is one of 

t 1 1 1 ) «1 rfui of n irm'cuts, aud is largely ern- 

]l 1 in t iiniiviinlitim. alij m uiedictuo 

I L *v uiT i/ 11 I f a w ul dr rived from an old Italian 

'l ■* 1 ni l * >n nits thi *ii| tntig up of an adversary 

I st 1 t, lr 1 111 1 1 l 111 th gune of chess to the 

t > 1 1 1 \t Iv w h the 1 mi puts fmth a pawn 

, ii 1 I 1 ‘ I iru his odi >p misl to take It. and 

• is II 1 Ii 1 the Hi at pi iv 1, to bring forward bia 

II 1 1 1 ( nr than hi cot Id otherwise hnio 
I 11 le ir u \< ral gnml ilk, hut the one which 

1 i) nut itmi n wind is termed the “king’s 
„ t It ant by »n iMieiieucid piiiver ot the 
in 1 i c ni t 1 1 ess that tho most brilliant and 
111 I 1 ull >pi mugs nit there perlorinnd by me ms 
. ml I lli 1110 full ol risk, hut, to a dashing 

In - 1 hi v ufi 1 l timo and opportunity tor some ot 
il ' s( < mibin 1I1 >ns ou thob >ard (AsaCnxss) 

( niBiiKi, u ttaurnu, q iti' tiling, gai'-mtaq (Sax. 

1 11 1 j pi iv at im sport ), w a vite which has been 
to n am nip i vc st 11 itio is, uviitrcil und uncivilized. 

III h t 11 us tlint the am lout (. pi mans weie so ad* 
lilt 11 > it thol h heu stripped of ev cry thing else, they 

v ui I at ike at last thru hw tty, aud their very lives, 
tin i tr com r into vohmtaiy slavery, and though 
imiili v 1111.ci aud sti ingir than his antagonist,suffer- 
11* liimocli 1 > Iw b mud und sold In Home, portion* 
nilv luring tin empm t hi prut tied was common, and 
111 ii i ii 11 tmt nt« n 1 re made against it In England, 
ih da tiling «os eirlv main the subject of pens! 
in imrnti By M iionrv kill. c. 9 , "no person 
hall 1 r Ins gum, lucre, or hung, keep any common 
h m < i’ll 1 or place of bowling, coytuvg, cloytb, 
i\ Is half biwl* tennis dir ci ig-table, curding, or any 
uuUwtal gime then or thereafter to be used, on pain 
ot t rtutmg hts a duv and every person haunting 
iw using the said houses was declared to forfeit fit. fid. 
Hi 9 Vnuc, e li, all bonds and other seeontiea given 
tor morn y won at play were declared to be void, and 
any person losing JL 10 at one time or sitting might, 
within three months, recover the same, with costs, at 
uiy court of record, and after three months any other 
pet sun might sue for and recover the same, and treble 
the value thereof, with costs Various statutes were 
subsequently enacted on ttna subject; and in 1845 , hat 
8 A, U Viot a lot), was passed, which greatly facilitated 
ptoocedings against common gaming-houses It 
enacted that, in default of other evidence, it shall be 
suffii lent to prove that s house or place (a kept at used 
| for playing therein at any unlawful gnma j «M that it 
[is not necessary, in order to constitute the house a 







of the peaoe, may also authorise eupfirrintondeute, 

. without the necessity of an allegation by two house- 
holders, to enter any suspected room or house with 
constable*, end, if neceassiy, to nse force for thet pur¬ 
pose, and to take into ouatody nil persons found 
therein; end if any cards, dioe, balls, counters, tables, 
Vt other instruments of gaming, be found in the room 
or house, or about the person of any of those found 
therein, it shall bo evidence, until the contrary be made 
to appear, that it was a common gaming-house. This 
Statute also enacts, that cheating at piny is to be 
deemed obtaining money 1>V false profeiieoK, ami is to 
bo punished accordingly." tt further provides, that, all 
contracts or agreements, whether bv purole or in 
writing, by way of gaming or wagering, ahull be null 
and void; and that no suit shall he brought or niniii- 
taiued in any court of Jaw or equity, for recoieiuig 
any sum of monev or vuluablu thing nib ged to he won 
upon a wager, By Xtl & 17 Viet. c. I It*, ** bctling- 
bouses 1 ' are declared to be within tins net, and a 
penalty imposed on persons so JiottJug. The act la A 
19 Viet, o. 8ft, enacted ponaltiee and iniprivunucnl 
against any person, attempting to mterlcre with tlie 
constables in the performance of their dull, nr ob¬ 
structing their entrance into any bonne regarding 
vrbioh there was evidence of its bring u cninumii 
gaming-house. SotwitbBtandiiv* all the ie legist,itiv 
enactments, there still exist within this motropnln mu 
• few of those gaming-houses, ami which gt> hv the 
appropriate name of “ hells." In most ut the states nl 
Go nil any gaming is allowed, and the sovereigns of 
several of them derive a large revenue from lei t mg the 
exclusive privilego of keeping such establishments, ns 
At some of the more fashionable watering-places, in 
francs, ptiorto 1838, when the practice was uholishnl, 
the exclusive right of keeping public gaming-houses 
was let out to a company, who paid the gov, ruiurnt 
six millions of francs annually for the pro ih-ge. Mueli 
valuable in formation on this subject was oM.iimd bv 
the select committees of the Jion-r yi Cmmnons on 
gaming, in 13H. (Torfurther iufnrni.itum see also the 
xkitflith Cyelopimiia, section Arts nrul Science, j 
GiAtJiOOK. (iSfr CiMBOfiR, (tSUnUA.I 
GjlMB IiV we are a remnant of me inieierit forest 
laws, by which all game was regarded as the prop, rl > 
of the king, and no person hml inn right to t,i(t sneh 
animals unless authorised hy rovul grii'it c! a cliav> or 
free warren. Afterwards, a right to kill game ivn.- eon- 
ceded to such as possessed n sutlioent qualification: ns, 
(11 the having a freehold estate of Alort per ,ir,mim ; 
fl) a leasehold for mnety-nme years ot tt '.iiiier jinimin, 
(3) being the son and heir-apparent of on require or 
p«n»n of superior degree; (-1) beiugtlienvinei m keeper 
of a forest, park, chare, or warren. For nupiiilili.-d 

E tna transgressing these laws by killing game, 
iog engines for that purpose, or toon hav mg game 
eir custody, various penalties were uMugiu-il. At 
length, after much diseusiuou in and out o! pirh.iment, 
not X A 2 Will. IV’. c. 32, was passed, bv e Ineh the 
necessity of any qualification for th“ killing .d game 
was abolished, and the right was mod,- to depend simply 
On the taking out of a game certificate, for win,fit a 
certain annutu sum was payable. In terms of tins net, 
every certified person may kill game, aubjeet to t he 
law of trespass. Game is declared fo include Imres, 


pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath-game, moor-gump, 
Unsk-game, and bustards; but woodcocks. Miij.es, 
miih, landrails, and conies, though not game, nr- 
MWpR^wUd, certificates being required to kill them, 


WwlWtaWyibl »'-« 


conviction. Wfieu t 

laudiathc daytimeitrSearebor , .__ 

it shall be lawful for any person having 
killing game, ortho occupier, ofsseh wu^Wt 
son authorised, by them, or either of.(ft 
Bucb person forthwith to quit (hsl 
his name, surname,« 
to do so, or remain u 

bended «nd brought before a justice jet the 
shut) he liable, upon conviction, to pay a 
not. exceeding £o, with expense*; but the 
apprehended cannot, oil uu 
detained longer than twelve hours un 
before some justice of thn peace. If any uanu 
por.inn be found, edher by day or nigh" 
in search or purviiif of game, and AMU then 
his ppssessinu any gniue which appears tOvhWi^ 
recently killed, any person having the fright 
game upon such land, or the oooupier of tdejkv 
or niiv persuu or persons authorised by th 
'lemun.l surli game, and aeiso it if not im' 

.pv >m ii(i. The destruction or taking away of the 
■ if nny bird of game, swan, wild duck, teat, of 
renders the person liable to a penalty not 
or. fur each egg so destroyed or taken away. 93m' 
is still more severe against any persona taking 
destroying game by night. By » Geo. IV. o,fit),- 


OerJuml, thnl if any person, by night, shall tklww* 
g'inip or rabbits on any lan 

with gun,net, engine, or olht____ «—-» 

pose,‘he shall, upon conviction before two justice*, tty. 
eoinniiUed to hard labour in the home of eol 
tor u term not exceeding three months; And 
expiration of that period, find securities for tweiftt 
nnnitlin, himself in Bio, and one or two others in a Rim 
hum; in default of which, a further term of imgrhM 
merit of six mouths. Offenders under thi» act 
npprohended on the spot by owners or-ocotsjsleii* df 
hinds, their nerrants or assistants j and if they AMAtfff 
or ofler violence with gun, club, itiok, or Otherwise; 
Him are lmblc to be transported for seven yosrs (now 
(lenul aeri it ude), or to ho imprisoned, with barddi ’ 
fur two years. Tim punishment is still more i 
w hero three or more persons enter any laud for thW- 
purpose of taking or destroying sny game, Bj 
Viet. e. 2d, the provisions of this act were extSa 
P th.ihi tulimg or killing game upon thpuWfp 
'■r highways, and other roads and paths let" 
inclosed gates, A,-. It is unlawful for any 
whatsoever (licensed or unlicensed) to kill or t 
game, or to use any dog, gun, net, or other 
or instrument for killing or taking any gfdne, 
Sunday or Christ mao-day, under a penalty Of ' 
i» dv/unliivvl'u) tor any person to kill or taka 
ii.lge iietweei, the Is* February and 1st BC| 
niv year, nr any phcXinnt between the til 
un i 1-t October in any year; or any|b)aek-fMiMf 
t wet n XOtn December and 20lh Augustin the I 
mg x ear (except jn Somerset, Devon, or Kew 
Si)u‘hiiin('ti>ndiire, to 1st September); ori 
e.iniinonly culled red-pa me, between lOUl 
and liih August; or imj bustard between M) 
and Id September, utirt-r a penalty of for 
h 'i«l of game eo taken or killed. To put 
or poisonous ingredient, on any ground, Wi 
or ineloscd, or in any highway, with intent te* 
or injure nnv gniue, shall he liable to a MtmSb 
Act g.i A 2*. Viet 1H (1802), Bttthoriaia 
stable or peace officer of any count 
Great Britain or Ireland, to seat 
street, or public place, any person 
good cause to suspect of having bettf 


AsjMI 



dug beet*' 


1 (J vl-ir<;v I>xl 
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ground, or by the tenant of any land, cither bv hinmelf, 
or any person under his command. Uncertified per- ■ 
sons who kill or take any game, or use any dog, gun, > 
Ac., tor the purpose of searching for, or killing, or' 
taking game; two liable, on conrichon before two! 
justices, to a penalty not exceeding £3 for each 
ofihnce, with adaittomu penalties under any statute or 
statute* lyaitteg to gome certificate#. Tenons tecs- j 
passing in the daytime upon any land in -search or ] 
pursuit of game, woodcocks, Ac,, aboil, on conviction 
(hereof before a justice of the peace, be liable to a: 
penalty not exMeding M, tojgetber with the costs of 




in his possession, or any gnu, part «J gW; M i 
eneimw used for the killing or takfc-r fXgvsS 9 i 
officer is authorized to seize and detain'the *anfa£f 
to cite each person to appear before;the jiudioef," 
previous acts; also, in like manner, td step afidii 
any eait or other oonveranoe wbtdh henli ’ 
Suspect ns aforeenid, and to proofed) in 
Until tbo passing of 1 A % VietFC, 32, 
allowed to soli game;'bnfe W’tfcis.Set 
made for grantulg annual 1 Bomies. b* 
special sesetomf to bo wM b Jidy ttr : 
penoM to deal k gam*; for.(i#iib; ... 
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'I* payable MnutUlytagoreraraqat." An annual 


lint of chance# an# krt (fined by the 


S2£\ 


t, kill liapm or rabbit* on bis own inclosed ground, the wiener. There ore very lew mental naeTof thfr 
or authorize another to do to, without any fame- clast; hut chest; said draught* hold the Highest placet. 

Hindi are the principal legal enactment* in It include* aereral interesting and popular poetical 
force On tbissubject at present. The game lawsliave game*; among others, cricket, curling, howling, golf, 
tong been a subject of discontent, and few unprejudiced tennis, billiard*, &o. In the third elans the mutes arc 
persons dm view them without coming to the conolu- generally decided by chance where the jsfiyers are 
atqn.Hffit they are unreasonably oppressive and severe, equal, but otherwise depend much for their event on 
They are a remnant of the ancient feudal system, and the skill and caution of the players ; the mostImpor- 


Jt .-i»*e, Hindi are the principal 
force on fbU subject at present. 
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longbefttft tablet of discontent, and few unprejudiced Iwinis, billiards, &o. 

W Hom ofao ylewr them without coming to toe conolu- generally decided lr 

1 * jM. _.___.. l .. .1 __ V ... I 1 . .1 . _I*. 


jKfljObstone *sy«, in flpeakmgof the ancient forest Intra, tint of these arc whiat, crihbage, piquet, ofttino, 
“(him this root has sprung a bastard slip, known by all-tours, and backgammon. Some games are very 
the name of the game law, now arrived to, and wan- ancient, and dice were very early used by the ancient 
Iodine in. ils highest vigour, both founded upon the Greets and Homans. Among the lai 


flu name of the game law, now arrived to, and wan- ancieut, and dice were very early used by the anient 
toning In, its highest vigour, both founded upon the Greets and Homans. Among the latter'a game was 
saute mireasoname notion of permanent property in played e].>selv resembling the modem huxurd. They 
wild creatures, and both productive of the same hud two kinav of dive,—the tentera and the tali; the 

A_- 41 . - ___ 1 ...S_at. II. ' AMI 1 .. 


two kina* of dice,—the foment and the tali; tho 


tyranny to the commons; but with this ditt'erenee, that former were exactly similar to modern dice, marked 
toe forest laws eslahUshed only mm mighty hunter tv itli llonum numerals on the six sides; the latter 
throughout the land, the gsme laws have raised a little were oblong pieces of bone marked on four sides only. 
JUtoTodin every manor." The game hms are indeed an The game of chess is also very ancient, and is supposed 
attejnpt toprcswve, in the midst of cultivation and civ i- (o have had its origin in the Hast. (See Curse.) The 
Bastion, tue pursuits and uinusmnetifo of mi earlier and several games u< cards are modern in their origin; 
a ruder age. They are among the greatest hindrances to they are said by some to have been invented about the 
the improvement of agriculture, not only m nisuyt-iiM-u elosc of the litli ccuti for the'amusement of the 
interfering with the operations of the cultivator, hut, French monarch Chn VI., while others place the 
Where plentiful, also causing a serious m the actual it.il e of the invention u n h earlier. Most of the terms 
product*. It i* said that from three to live hares cut applied to games of cards are evidently of French 
ahddestroy M much as would keep one sheep. The origin. "Within lute years a great change has taken 
came is fattened at the tenant’s expense, and the bind- place m this country with regard to games at cards; tv 
lord derives all the advantage trom them. Many , bundled venrs ago ihc principal games were ombreaud 


close of the lHh eon1 1 for the'amusement of the 

French monarch Chn VI., while others place the 

d. He of the invention n c ti earlier. Most of the terms 
jprodUOt*. It it said that from three to live hares eat applied to games of cards are evidently of French 
Slid destroy as much as would keep one sheep. The origin. "Within lute years a great change has taken 
came is fattened at the tenant’s expense, and the bind- place in this country with regard to games at cards; ft 
fotd derives all the advantage trom them. Many , bundled venrs ago the principal games were ombreaud 
landlords take mentis to preserve game which none h.i=set. ami (lie stuKef, phivod for very high. The game 
but tenants in it wretched state of di-pcndcm e would ot quadrille, also n great favourite, in now quite out ol" 
htthmitfo. Further, it has been raid tlmt “iliewi.- ta-duon ; and whist, winch appears to be a genuine 
mrthg# 80 sfncle cause more iiipuioiiH to (lie iiioimIh ICngle h game, i« the greatest favourite, lloylc’e 
J»r tit*rural populations than the game Jans," They tri’iti«c on the Game of "Whist was, in the time of 
igfOUhtitote that an olTcnrc which neither coiihciem'e Fielding, sold at the rale of a guinea a ropy: since 
nqr summon sense can regard to lie one for the t 1 - a 1 time it has been frequently enlarged and improved, 
peasant does not naturally see Utiy more right ot pro- directions and in-tractions being given for several 
' petty in a partridge tlian iu a sparrow, nor can lie other gHiuei of still; such hr billiards, backgammon, 
understand that right of properly vvhu ii mdv eoniimies draught s, A.i . The most important of the games inen- 
40 long at the animal remains upon a person's bind. Honed above will he found described undortbeirvarious 
I t is an unfortunate peculiarity ol these laws, nr pro- headings — lief. Holm's Haul- vf Oilmen. 
testing not property but a privilege, that they citnnni G.is.i I'l nur, or Antiqi’itv, were contests and 
be euToreed without arming man Iig.-und man, mui Upe< lueles ol varied kinds celebrated by the ancients, 
producing conflict nud bloodshed. The evidence of which, iu the earlier ngrii, were connected with reli- 
the Crime is tho capture of the coniuurtei of it in the gums eercuieuials. Tlic ptihlio games of the Greeks 
act} and henoo has arisen an armed game police, m t- wen- very numerous, and the origin of many of them 
inff not Under a public responsible authority, but com- is lost, on account of tho religious mystery"in which 
mantled in each instance by their private employers thev were founded. Among the Grecian games, the 
and owners of the soil. Offences, too. again-,! the moat celebrated were tlw Olympia, t.lio Py thian, the 


act} and henoo has arisen an armed came police, :n t- were very numerous, and the 
in# not Under « public responsible authority, but com- is lost, on account of tho re 
mantled in each instance by their private employers thev wore founded. Among 
and owners of the soil. Offences, too, again-,! the moat celebrated were the O 


the Grecian games, the 


and owners of the soil. Offences, too, again-,! the moat celebrated were the Olympia, t.lio Pythian, the 
game laws ere decided upon and punished by u class Nernenu, and the Isthmian. The conquerors in the 
Whose prejudices, if not their interacts, favour n at rin- Olympic games '.veto held in high respect, and were 
gSSt application of tho provisions of the code. The looked upon as the noblest nud happiest of uien. These 
offender, tuo, is brought to associate in prison with games were held every live years at Olympia, in 151 i«, 
thieves and housebreakers; anil even though lie may on tho west side of the Peloponnesus, Among tho 
apt have bean directly contaminated by them, he exorcises, some were designed to give strength, and 
cannot be expected to have the Fame horror for (lie others agility. The lighter exercises comprised run- 
baser crimes as he had before. It liic> indeed been liing, leaping, throwing the quoit, and hurling the 
Said that the sport* of the Held aro favourable to | javelin. The more severe course of disciplineiuomded 


health, strength, and high spirit. Tlmt may have been wrestling and boxing, ltnciug also constituted a par- 
trneof tho old system, hut it can scarcely, wo should tieular icatnre m all the ancient games. The Isthmian 
think, be said ot the modern system of lnittue shoot- games were held at Corinth, and, together with athletic 
ing,—the woods and plantations ticiug beaten by men exercises, liorse und chariot races, couetltnted a large 
aha boys, tli* game driven within gunshot, and attend- portion of the spectacle. Originally these game* Were 
JDt a loading the sportsmen's guns, so tlmt many Imu- connected with the worship of Neptune, tho wide dif- 


Atafdct*. war dimmed their glory. Under thft'ftomaas, these 

' W*WW, go! me (flax, gamnu, diversion, sport, pas- games did not lose their imports nee, but were exhi- 
«Wi> term applied to cerium bodily exercises und bned with increased celebrity. They were then held 
ntentol recreations practised ns a relaxation from every three rears, and comprised three leading divi- 

aulsua l» Unity _ i ..i- _ • . _ _; v , ’ _ ,.._v _ 


the (its 

mentalm pnysicai, bat more definitely they are »U*- of wild oBve. These chaplets, together with breaches 
. -**31®- **, gtwtea of evince, games or skill, and of palm, which were earned In the hands bf'the ric- 

nn*eu'"gainea,_ ** the first class the result doe* not tors, were placed on a tripod in the middle of the 
<U| ? dexterity of the player, course, so a* to he seen by all the spectators. At the 
‘Tj** 1 '• 5 *®*; it include* games Isthmian cam as, tho prise was ponJnjVdurtag the 
A* '**$“ wsard, ana Jmntyof mythic periods; in laser times, how*r«?, the victor 

soph asqomse, ringt-et- was generally crowned with a wreath.of-pisedeaves. 
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from those which nm celebrated jo the game* 
of ancient Qreect, Toe (kmomehk, or bewvflgbt, 
was a favourite *p*oir* of MtwtlifoiUettt KntoMf 
them; and tike meg employed in this borbatous 
amusement, in which roed fought with wild busts, 
were catted iattarti. The combatant*.were divided 
into two duiei,-those who fought voluntarily for 
amusement or pay, and who were provided with 
weapon#,—end condemned persona, who were gene¬ 
rally exposed to tUo fury of the annuals naked, without 
enna, end sometimes bound. The Rumens were pas¬ 
sionately fond of these bea*t-ftglits, and s wj large num¬ 
bers of animals were engaged in them Under Vom- 
pey, no leu than UUO lious were thus deslrosed, nml 
under Titus < 5,000 wild and 1,000 tune amni ila perished 
tu n similar manner. There is no doubt that, although 
these latter exhibitions produied a debasing cffnt 
upon the nunds of the beholder*, the etldefu psmi s nl 
♦lia ancient* not only improved the pin sn ul devt h p- 
ment ot the people, but tend'd dinulv to abatin' 
their siteltecluul and moi.il cultuie. 'I he isrls mid 
long training by which they wei* prendcd, nml the 
exercises through which the ihitd, tin south, and llit 
wan were eomlnoUd by Micics-ive st „oi*, iiltimiinl 
at length in fjlit union ot bemti n ul stringth m 
which physital puJection consi.ls, aid .11 ninth tin 
ancient Gictks siupassed cviiy othu known 11 iti 11 

OsMlBfa. (0m lij.VUI.lMr ) 

GSMIT, n '-lit, a (11 m .lupin d to the t iblt 01 nr u 
ms Cut nil by Guido d Anr//i>, tumi Ins has mg .1 Inpli d 
the gamma, ul thud lettei ol tliet.ncl, dphihit us 
* sign for its Insist note, which sms one note be! .w 
the pe**/iuii 4 ff«owcrfus, or lowest tone < f the on lint 
It consisted ot twenty not'«, 11/ , two (ictuses mid 11 
iua|or sixth Inmodern hiumi, the teim oattint 14111th 1. 
the diatonu scale, mid is «n caaionullv itpplu l t> I'n 
note G below the ha s del 

Gj.tioi.iaN, -on (Gi ), 111 Aunt, is n simll 

rounded or c’nngated nervous mass, <>i .liuldisb 411> 
colour, situated 111 the eouise ol 1 he nei 1 n 1 lies me 
of tsso kinds, r ue loriumg (ait I tin (ram it 1! in < I 
neisca, and Situated u» ir the origins < t 111 ms it tin 
cranial and all ot tin snti Inal n< him , tin 1 tin 1 f >rin 
mg part of the eimimthitn nmiu, 1 hi 11114 in a 
srncs along each side of tin siitcln d 11 limn nil 
occurring numerously m otlmi parti I Ins ihtlu 
widely from each otlm in il^nri u>d i/e «m< «>f | 
them being large aud cor.«|ii< u<ms ssliil ul'iir.iiui 
be almost urnied luiiroscnpn 11m m 11 rnpi «t 111 

two substances, one while, like tli nu(lull irs .. 

of the bruin, the other 11 itiiisli gii i aomewho r»s m- 
bling the cerebral cortical subitimi 1 hi mb mil. 
medullary filaments ntc the rontinuatinn ot tl 1 nine 
upon Which the ganglion 1* situated Hits aic him lull 
externally by a thin but him and tinsels a Hun nf | 
envelope, continuous with the f heat h ot the ill ri 1S I,nd 
composed of dense aienlar tissue I hi- t ut w mt 1 os r- 
ing sends processes mnaid* thnuigh th * inti ru r muss, 
dividing it, as it were, into lobuh ", and mipp 1 ling Hu 
numerous Sac vessels which pervade it \ si turn 
through 0 ganglion in the dmetion 01 tin 11 ulus 
cords connected with It <b«ib se* to th ti ike l esc 
merely a tollection of reddish grej muttir, trnscr ed 
by the white fibres of the 11 cm a 

GahoUON, m Snrg , 1* a small nub lent flm lusting 
tutnour, developed 111 the course of the tend ns, 
and containing a semi fluid secretion inclosi d 111 a 
cyst, generally communicating with the (indonous 
sheath- They sometimes fmm with* lit anj apparent 
cause, but generally they arise trom aoinewrucb 01 
tension of the tendon. They are most freqin utl, 
sitaated about the wrist, and the swelling is usually 
globular; but when much enlargeil, it m rendered irrc- 
gnl*r by the pressure of the tendons. The treatment 
consists in rupturing the cyst, and allowing the con¬ 
tained fluid to oe extras&sated into the cellnlar tissue, 
where it is speedily absorbed, whilst the cyst inflames 
end becomes obliterated. A. common mode of rup¬ 
turing them is either by firm compression with the 
thumb, or by striking the swelling sharply with some 
obtuse body, a* the Peek of a book, the part being 
lubseoueuUr bandaged, and rest enjoined for a few 
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contusions, burns, cold, deficient Otreqlalfou'of 
Wood or nenous energy. 'When it reautisi from 
aud active inflnmmatiun, there is at first Sf 
in iho psrt attacked, and generally a dob 
degree ol swelling. After a time, tiowe 
from being puiniul, loses all sensltdli 
1 old, the redness disappearing, and b 
au 11 regular dsik colour of the skin, fo tom* 
approaching to Mark, wlulo m others it is of a 
hi own or gri emsh hue. It there is a Miming sojf< 
ili-ihaige trom it will cease; the cuticle is raise 
vein.alums, hum which, on breaking, there {|*gia 
bloody serum lhe constitution sympathises 1 
tin ho local ihangti; the inflammatory fever of 
earliet pi nod disappears, and ia succeeded b 
languor and debility , the pulse is weak, quick, »* r - 
gnliir, and sometimes intermittent; the stesaaoh ti 
dei iiiged, d< hi min tmpiently occurs, and hJc.„ lghl* 
'in ol the most characteristic signs of the disease ji) 
its more nl Mini, ed stage, the countenance alto foil, 

I He 1 tin ovist cikh ol great local and ttMBWttiW 
di nmgi in >ut, the lmtures are collapsed and the eye* 
sunk \\ lu 11 the g uicreneis not the result of high and 
u tin inflammation, the inflammatory 
t mis an sli/hl 01 altogether wanting; 
s line disi dm ilmn of the skin, vesication, disc 
bloody si 1 mu, ind morbific appearance. In the 
on lit ut tins disease, during the active infienUU 
stii| 1, loiul binding with leeohes, and also b, 
in in Hu arm, it the strength of the patient w 
but i ire hts to lie taken to reduce the genet 
tin v iti m in little impossible. Soothing foments 
mil « 11 11 niMdtif es should be applied to the part; aptly 
is tut maf remeiliev, bark, wine, and oplunt will be 
loiiiul in it It min nl When the gangrene cannot be 
ati'p|i< d in it* first stage a, then the separation of the 
1111 I * ill! 1 pirl‘ is to hi* expedited, which (a best done 

I I uust in port-ivme poultues, supportiugtheOdhtfcU 
tnti m at the aami time. When this cannot be (roller 
tin r 11 mil <1 tin limb, it prjitit able and BotOp;<fc i, 
limn <t it 1 1 it < lo-wcuktiici! state of the body, ft the 
Milt 1 baine if - mug the patient’s lift, Oaijgrtbf 
1 suit n h ti >m seme mid is remarkable for thehttle 
j mi .uni illy priidling, the part having frequently 
pin-dud wiilmut the patient lieiug aware of tottfifr* 

1111101 uni e A parr auflenng from a severe dumb 
o c Id Hunil I first he tubbed with snow Or ajKwM 
tnwii in 11 in to 1 stoic Dm suspended (rfrefllaittdua 
iv iiiding at (list mu artificial heat, which mightn't ttS- 
■ 1 in, ol idut ng inflammation. Gangreike tutor ahte 
in 1 from a ilm isi d state oi the blood-vessels, «t* 

I mini with 11 bilit* oi the constitution, ttforajdf 

di eis < 011 mi niy ktnfjrn as qaturmta JiewiiiS, HciMR 
0111 r n\i 1 |,x in ul win ed life, and usually ufttasps^fn 
low 11 eitrimilii v, ] roetedmg from the toes UpWarafr 
Itsprogre s is aoimlltue* slow anil aolne^MUa tfttt&a 
in some 1 in s it is att< ednl with little Of &Q UMmu 
others it is verv inmiul As the ports uwMmv®#®! 
hei ome on and hard Tin constitution UOtUfl W 
stru P lh< n, 1 by the free use ot hash, Opiumi {h, 
port wmc, and the part should bo eoVereu tdm,]nt 
moistened with camphorated spirit* of wiflAhaM|be 
limb w pped lu rotten Hospital Mufreue,'OTwVw-"' 
gnUt/ia gam/rmota, is a form of this dfouish ettfii 
alt icks open Mound* or ulcers, Shd U SO wHIwi' 
its appearing most frequently in Cstxfrvded 
and causing * fearful niMruu ^ 1 auwmfi .the paumK 
Its symptoms and treatment are mudjer to Ihiw 
aireedy mentioned. /’j® 

Gateway, qihig'-vag (A»g^fl«X.), w tuna dHOW 
Mar. to denote a pSMiigp Or WUMUghflure otmjtKUE 
In deep-wanted ships, it dcsigUafits a MtiwrMm. 
built tmnwntally 
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rte to ggtowwae, to discover and ak^y 
oqt Mrimbf that may be required. 
y m WMt €Ssw, fto'-art (8a* MWfl —• 
■and of BeoMsftd, fHe Hebrides, au<T in Nor- 
wd|» vssjMffeuwiuit It is aim oat the awe 
WRSfabMi To* bill is about six inches long, 
tUiha side*, usd strwgbt nearly to the point, 
IftCUftes.dftwnwai da A loose ikm, hare, an it 
COttsideVabic distension, hung from the Inode 
fewer MU, had extended over the ihr >st, nom» 
D«KU> tn which to couiny food to it* voung 
AMfftf titf gMraet u long, body flat, and iery 
itapet*. The crown of the head and a am nil 
WOd part of the m ik arc bufl tok ut, an 1 
gra$jtto£feh*t *{ tfca quill and the ba-tnid wing 
img^fegMimder of the plumage is white 1 be 
SsSpj&a are black, but too to. -part < f ea h i» 
WiBta ft bright green atrtpn lhe mala nmt 
fVAhiwny Mike The voting sri at first t ntral 
Bee MutlfU anow-white down it tli ng< if 
fba ioattun* in At Alim aiq m m 
n^iel three nuinlha th(> an julv I 
* <Va ganftel consist* a ill it 
and puobard bung tm *tql it 
any py darting down , n it fi m < 
mhUK. U make* its nests, uli 1 
Wtfly of turf and -oi iv edl 111 tl 11" 
M*k* or ou then h lau as w 1 
I* of Pa ground 1 i fund I ns t r 
Somewhat smaller ill utu, t tli 
however, that the thi i eg s ir m u 
A Of the &rat end accmi II ii.rm I 
M»toit*owti demos the In I i 1 1 In I I 
Mama bird* are tumid m great ut t 111 i 
m Hilda, a little api si i i i r r t h 
tpilto Akjanfio Ooeau lh un n I till 
^eonpohrd at from tw Dll tilfj til >11 1 

qtoorop ia ilmoat mat > > « I 11 i 
UM *' SfeSottior theieeen tool, at rln K i tl I i 
JNm,watveinendoiis pi j ( tl t I 
Uwtctdfeet bi >h, tmme 11 y tin «i iq 11 i 
fk-stooeon,the rami el \»u 1 lull i th l l 
$h# great depi ilum t tn • , til is 
qf tiro aorta,—one m ale i ti n s til 
Mtba hair of < om tails til f t > si 
Tbesd rope* varv in lugth li m fit i 

I_Wat, Add are thleo u Jus u cn in 

— jS^tpoabta are these i jiei (Imt a st Kill 
feleWttg I dams l ah no a «u is u g> 11 n 
rope, eiMMldeia tlml ho has in 11> 11 i 
All tab. The sennit tie nant cf this 1 i 1 

jlS»d?<fcu Pi i*U (Hr gtnl, Sp mla, a t e) 

^JpfcrVXlnr la a commission iluolb 1 t the 
of tori]lie, tn of each circuit uupmu ng I 
IjfMtfl minor every pnvomr who nisi b ui 
no arrive at the circuit town winn m 
MtoW iodlcted or tm uhativ, i «nmi 
» . Jh this respect th«n autlioi ti diftn- 
fpw RjnUM of oyer and terminer, win < iu 
VufM fodiotuoBtfound bofou thenisi lus 
pbr-W^r porter, to slake Jean), iu 1 in 
ijMfa^a or sever the good from the bad, 

, IfcflWl the ttuftanit Hence in London 
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Ha'sSsd (m huftour of Dr Garun, an 
3 . va Bek, a gea. of the nat, ord 
“jampa O atoapeetoaut a native of 
kiah« ‘ 
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«» Wp lmath m to obapped hands, and has bees re¬ 
cently uworto* atto mm cftftftfcry. One or more 
Kpeoftoer ttriagawga are nmeens to yuld owe oom- 
w«rtW and ftQeha gamboge «Uqh to brought from 
Sian In cybfcdeci, either Ntol 4tt hejtow, ana w largo 
ealea or amorphoqa iMWea, The pip*, qr roll gam* 
boge, w the finest land. Inmemsass gi^s aoge is used 
as an active bydregocue and 4ra*tu purgative, la 
over-doses it acts aa an aeud pm so a. Xh toe arte it is 
mui h emploi cd s» a water-oolouT, Sad to give a gulden 
tint to laoquer-vsrnuh for bradi-wovk 
tr on) i Nanotraxa (AwNATioifM Gnass ) 
Gaudfma, gat de r ne u, is But., a gen, of the 
nat otd Cinch ictcfa From the fruit* of G graildi- 
Jlot a, Jl tn /a. and radieaiu, beautiful yellow dyes are 
prtpaud. which are ext< nsivrfy used in China and 
1 ipn > 1 he genus was named after Di Garden, of 

Cb u lest u, bouth Carolina, who conesponded with 
1 in m us 

(amiMSs gar tUu mg (Fr jardtn, a garden), the 
tu t t Ini mg ut and cultivating pieces ot giounu, go- 
neral'v f liiiuu u extent, and inclosed for the purpose 
>1 ■ a u e i p g< t iMas, fruits, nnd (lowers. As an art 
f liugii nnd i ist > gardi mug is of very ancient date, 
ii 1 >vth tli exifptnu of itiloin anglers improve- 
i its su 1 a Juki h msrs, Ac , was tn a high state 
I u two th> and years ago lhe earliest 

ir ( i I vti U tl is anv account ste those cl 

-In n w' i i are ibed uk h»img been oi quad 

un. in tnm smr d, by hi ^ i wails rhey con- 
t i 1 ir < w I and slrcaiuB ot water, the 
l u s t mus m I th i paisian menmUis were of 

i m I ii l r q iiUvlitl mr iu r nantiuMtue- 

11 v i * ami listu gu shed fbr tho great 

i ti tt ii s u ’iiidin.lv th tint ailnsion 
t i i „ I r s is 1 1 In im dm thi Jc letiplipn 

I I t 1 »(, tig gardens <>( Oalylon Al¬ 
ii hUi 1 (us i d i li is do nit mention it m 

i i l h i pt ns, there is lit tie doubt that these 
t ria \ r hriraUd with cases, parapets, &o 

I st I t i nt i t a 110 iem Hiehiteelural gar 

ii 111 1 t mi nncction with those ol Baby- 
I I i i i s iu 1 Mnhcd is living furnished 

I i i ta mi y, 1 untains, seats, parterres, 

ii | t ,i w nu 1 os cc ml luing the minute 
if 1 11 i i* sut loliagi with masses oi light 

II ii l t i sno pr spats lhe grove oi 
a si i 1 by st rah >, mint be regarded as a 

I I i'll M ml n m tlu picturesque style i it 
i nil in at umfiionce in anciont Greece 

^ i 1 i i n is inther a negkcteu nr. at Uric, but in 
I s tun „i cat admiie was mode ibe vale of 
l n | , the Ac idomus at Athons, and other pubhe 
f. I ns w u evilunelr eh gout and woro ornamented 
ut i tem; 1 s iHars, timhs, statues, uonuusnta, wod 
t i r On ai iuiii ot the nat me ot the ohmate, the 
Jit ynalities leqmied in a garden were shade, cool- 
ns (r -Ii I u ere s, fragrance, and repose lhe Greeks 
ii d then (. irdenmg from the Peisiaus, end the 

I mins, in Hun turn, copied that of the Greeks, 
Iltt is 1 m an t tho i arly sty lo ot Bontan gsrdemog i 

I I i ist * 1 ti v pr ijieting into tbo sea, sad the im- 

i iuse irlilhm' violations, are apparently ruHCBled 
hi (. ic r and\nrio About this tune, however, the 
culliiatim ti odoriferous tncs and plants began to 
h itt n it i to and the planting of trees adjesnrag 
puJi ihir wh »e odours iMimihited, was IfaeoM much 
a study with Urn gardener os the harmonious blending 
of c doors at tho present dev The early French ana 
DnUh stiles of gardening were evidently adopted 
from the description of Phny’s gardes. On this sab- 
loct Loudon remarks —-“The tentaos* sboiwf thft 
nou-o, the law n dccluung from thenqe, thehtfU flower- 
garden with the fountain in the centra, the walks bor¬ 
dered with box, and the tones sheafed into wbuusleal 
artificial forms, together with the fesatauia, alcoves, 
and suminer-lioagss, form a maasblaitoe too striking 
to bear dispute” the us* of glass fat the cgnstruation 
of oonawatiBisf ms oarto kuofta to the Greeks and 
tomans). fgg-Oto *to»»9»d 
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b*Rat> again to fisrfsh. The art «M wMt aod 
MtnpitiMA bf «»h fkpuly of Use Medwi tn lisle-} nod 
their gardens, wbwh-mar* of %t geometric and archi¬ 
tectural ttoie, Jong serred sa ‘model* for most of 
Mrapt It eoatmid to be imitated in France, (!w- 

S , and Britain, until the introduction ot the 
»h or natural style In garden architecture very 
progress, a* far us hothouses are tcrROi n ’ft line 
been maos in the south of Foropi, the warmth < t the 
■climate rendering them all lint useless l her ire. 
however, plant hon-ura hi many pla es in Non tx and 

Portugal The Pmnh and DuUh stiles of f .\idiu 
mg resemble each other <lonely svninetn an 1 11 
fnae ornament are the diaiaotuiatirs ot I th J h 
Butch style i* eminently adapted to the nature f tl 
country, where them aie n> iB*»ahtiefl < * ui f ( » is 
iaBngtahd Hie French itjkffteine ti h>u it 1 
about the middle of the 17 th tontitrj, ilurn tl h u 
of Louis\n tho mj-.t t rbral 11 ard i<i i u 
penodsraeLe botre, nhi Im 11 ut th< ion is bus 
of Versailles bi Vires Mil nil ri l i li 
othoi countries and * i» «Un n ly it ( t i i it •• 
country lh‘ii t er mw ot imt m s i lr iu 
oeonzredtoward tine a I th miu I 1 i \1\ 

by Iff Fagoti m Uio Jnrd u dos Plnnt si ft si 
magmdetnt ait ,ipfc at ho ' uro I ui d 1 1 «rs il t i 
brands I ol Austn-, in t ot J b i i i 
ranges, extending alt getl t ri > the let „ih it M t 
many ot tlum lemg tihit high it I q tr 1 

uig, and tlm arl puon if (tn I ngli I til t lh 
spared into f ran i, t* utnm, anl It i it i t 

Jew 17(13 In tlia latter <. ntntrv tt i l \ I 

magnificent <oi serial n tl nuipi t I t \ 11 

hsw, Chntsworlh, and lit llig 11 s 1 it i tl s 
country Tht llrit«\ mil 'iillb li(.l I r i it 1 
stylo of gaidenuv wire th s ot I ji it I 
Ho, and ot Adma m At tint in m at II ,. 'I 
these were on a small s di lh h h t \ i i 
were those of ‘ttowi, 1 'stns Kill (lit in t lit 
Haglej, Mid 'Woburn liri, n ii h tli I II 
ewfiest hothoorfs tn the :lti\a* i If iutn nt 
Lara beeh these of tht did f h il ul n t I it 
Behmr, in 170 > In tuf< rn toes the 1 1 it 
structcd, or moat lmtroil 1 » Inn ml I r m 
garden*, are tin sc I hot M i iti nl li 
Ihu Boyal Uotemo (. trrlirn at h »«i iii ( I 
anlSttrepe, white those of bh i » rlh I it n fill i I 
Iranthtuu, are mo tela of tiuti and )u Ipu out lie n i 
of cultivating flowers and fru ts in rvi I nn p « 11 1 
found more particularly dc5tntn.d uni r th an <1 
HohicvuVsk 

Qmmtn,gar 1 Jhk {Esox ft 1 ne linn ), a f ti { tl 
Pllre lam , ooumum on the I relish Irish an I S t 
coasts. It u about two toot ui ltnjth i it, t n 
towards the tad and cl smsll reuntneme I il i« 
■Mutt teeth nunute and numerous tail • i“ d nl \ 
forked. It pneseasrs many nuues hesid s (hit h i 
applied to it, and among the rest, “imrU i<1; nt 
because of tt* supposed habit 11 preot tm„ the sn sis 
of mackerel In their annual visits to shidh w wateis ‘ i 
tha purpose of spawning 

GUsrtfiR (bat aurnittntna, from tlr qnrnwo 1 
wrath the throat), to Med , is s lotion or wash for the 
dlttOtdu ‘'ll is 0*t d by taking a mouthful ot the liquid 
wwtytbeathrowing back the head, by which it is pause 1 
Into toe throat, where, by expelling air from the iungs, 
Bf 4» agitated and made to wash all parts of the inner 






li-iAisiwm ; ii 


beialdie monster, tod 
•mjUtion of the ittonwi 
dooed to maatc toe unsightly wpeen 
leaden pipe sttokme onb Of tw> tot 
pasted through a Nod: of stone, 
quentli carted into a tom emit 
graertil t harsi ter ot toe arohnmWM 
Q\bii< ( v Ve AiMtm) 

ClsnxaT inir' net (Fr yrtMet), to 
preiums stones or gems It Ik I 
Jodi cubed™, and consist*) ebemton! 
mIh Rtft of lime and Simula*, omW 
i ii gain mi U hen out to rtstot 
I ui «n as rsibimeles (from wrftMM 
t 1 1 pi ir pi u asp m tea of gstort f 
< I nm d n ith kesquioxldo nf ahMA)B 
(1 in\isujiaM, yor'-arnlMMewf (< 
n ini) is n \i armng or notice nreyati 
i w < i v tii defendant, but to i 
i 11 la m ilt i reditor a nut. By top 




In It I Hit, it isdeclAiedlaWr-i svs 
w in l i > t mu d » judgment to toy Of 
i 11«! j ly to th > court, or a jndfft 
rt i that tin judgmeut debtor knoOKt 
i m l iis 1 1 at y and what debt* *70 
1 l r» » master of the court, n eMht 
t)< i mt n judge shall appoint; ac 
i 1„ n i, m Ii such iulo or order tort 
t h I 111 ,, n nt debtor, end for to* H 
i ii r tr ununts And it it lawful 
i(i tl 11 f utr ippliLHtion of euph’ J ‘ 

i r it 1 up m alldivit by him, or M 
I l| nt 1ms bun end is still t 
tl 1 | i< n ti ndrhtod to tho u 

cl tto pu sdn lion to order 
ii 11 g in m such third person (to 
t I t tl f indpnent debtor, shall be 
c t 11 e, 11 u r t-deht, and the ” 
l i r 1 i ul t i) j ter before tho jr 
tie mri.ai i (o show t anas why be’" 
t 11 iff it l cis ntor tho debt (tu* 

111 nt 11 1 ht r or so much hereof 
i <nl 1<tt Tf tha gonmiha*> 
t i », it c mt said sum, aeoduto 
1 It ti e ju tg i rntiy order cxecuHoh to 

ii v j - \ ns wr t or process j or. If to* 

I ut eli hit li(r the judge may, *—*— 
uiw il i grant hbtrty to (lie 
, i i list turn by writ, oaUij»g 'np;;ij 

i ihv i xi cut i u mould hot prootog 
r r i l it 1 1 Payment mod* by, or 
iq n tli ^ nnishie, under any each 

I I ml 1 tis harre to Jam for took 
tli jii mrut drbtor, although tt* 

•et ecu) or the judgment reytotofl^JMB 
J ttr T 1 1ron ' 

i.ciionF orOaanoT*, jo»ra#(8* SW) 

1 cu igclj m tho name given to a kma «i 
mnit employed tn Fpsin Th* crbKfttfd 
stiol, with his bee It to a state*- “d “ 
mil’ tf d by meant of a rope ] 
tigl trned behind with a such 
coll ir is commonly employe. 

1 The term has recently htoHyg 
I and applied to a mode of roWwrjr*, 
from behind, grasps tightly to* 
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Garryace® 


Qu, Manufacture of 


0 umv aces, jw-rwiV-e (alter N, Garry, of the 
Hudson's May Company), in Bot., the (ron-ya l'ani., a 
small nut. ord, of Dicotyledon**, sub-clow Mono- 
rhhmydca. There are but two genera, which include 
-,ix species, all shrub* found in the temperate pnfts of 
North A in erica, or in tbo West Indies. Nothing is, 
known of their propertied. 

Ganna, Ohuer or the, gar'-tcr (Fr. jarrefihrr), I 
one of the most celebrated and ancient of all military j 
orders of knighthood in Europe, wui instituted by ; 
Edward III. The origin of this decoration is ascribed ' 
to a trilling incident which occurred at a ball ut which 
the king and the countess of Salisbury were present. < 
The countess ia said to hare dropped her garter w hilst; 
dancing; the king picking it up, and, observ mg some > 
of the courtiers to bo smiling, restored it lo llie ; 
countess, with the remark, Hum tolf out maty prime, ' 
“ list! he to him who evil thinks;” and lie aboil lr after¬ 
wards is said to hare instituted tho order of the Gurler , 
witli tbo above motto, as an incentive to .-luvnlry i 
amongst his knights. Auolher account states that it 
date# its origin from the reign of Kichard Cu-ur de 
Lion, who, during Ilia battles in tin* Holy Land, 
ordered his knights to wcur a while garlet iibvno their 
knee, to distinguish them from their S..ivn-n b-i-v. 
and that Kichard, on Ins leturn to Kiigl.m.l, in -Milled 
tho order, in comiuemoratnm of that nn urn-: mee. 
HtiU, tweording to Ashmole, the dale of (he older is 
lift; and, as the llrst ot it a statutes n dated 1 bit', this 
seems tolerably accurate; whence it follows I tint it was 
established in tho reign of Edward 111 . Upon rh- 
original constitution of tho order, it e- iin-dcd of the 
sovereign nud twenty-live knights comp.uiieiH. The 
only alteration which has takeu plate in tint lespeet. 1 
was caused by the statute passed on the , 1711 . Jan¬ 
uary, 1 Si 15 , whereby it mis decreed ’tint iin- 
order should consist, thenceforth, of tho am eri'igu 1 
an# twenty-live knight I cuiuii.iiiumI". t.gilhir with, 
suoh lineal descendants ot George J1 , m.iv h- 
elected, nlwava excepting the pi mee ot Wnl.-i, oho i'¬ 
ll constituent part of the origin-il eitiililishuieiit. 1 
(Special statute# have likewise been, from time to linn 1 , 
passed for till! adnii-cnon of foreign son-reij'iw and 
extra knights ; but these are alvtavs admitted into the ! 
twenty-live emnpauions ns soon iw vaeancie- on ur 
Tile All lit ary Jvuighta of Windsor ure id so < •■n-idered j 
as adjunct to the order of the (J.irler, The olli.-er- ot , 
the order are, firstly, the 1’rchito, winch digmlv was llr-t '• 
tilled by William de Eilyugton, In-shop ol Wi'ichesu-r, l 
and which is now vested in the Inshop ol Winchester foi j 
the time being; (he otllec enalding l.mi to take hi i seal ‘ 
in parliament next to I ho bishop of Durham, The u-vt j 
officer is the Chancellor, who, until the year fs.i", w«s ■ 
the bishop of Salisbury; but- since the ’see rt 11<lord 1 
has included Berkshire laud ciinn-'iuontlv the town ] 
of Windsor), tho. chancellor is idvvivv* the bishop u! j 
Oxford. The Kogistntr, who is dean ol l\ unlsor, i- the j 
next official; ami after ilie*e we have tin- Garter King- ; 
at-Anns (which sea), and the Usher of the Black li-nl. 
All those officers are bound to attend the chapters of 
the order held in St. Cleorge’a Chapel, Win.is ir, on 
St, George's day, whero the installations of knights are 
held, and they are sworn to udherf to all the iu-tituies 
of the order, and to promote iwwell-heiuc to the h-st 
of their ability. The peculiar dress which distinguished 
the order of tbo Garter from other similar institutions 
at its first establishment, was a iimutle, t-inie, and 
hood of blue cloth liueff-'with ermine, tlmt ol the 
MOTrretgn differing from too knights by the fur of the 
lining being of miniver instead of ermine. All these 
throe garments wore embroidered with garters of blue 
ami gold; aud the garter itself was worn under the 
loft fcueo, and was composed of dark blue velvet ccfged 
with Cold, with the motto “llOiii soitqui m.d y peuse” 
inscribed on it with letters of gold; the buckle and 
pendant were likewise of the same precious metal. 
IIMiry Vni. added » collar, composed of pietes of 
gold worked in tho fashion of garters, the centre* of 
each being alternately white and red (alluding to the 
. junction of the York and Lancaster families in the 
Iwusa of Ifi dor). and these links, or garters, were 
■fcMc.tljg*ty-j?x in natnber, typical of the etreagth 
jMitfce HBr. He also added toe greater end lesser 
oon * irt »/ Sold medallions with the 
t jmy George and thj^Dragon thereon in^reheL 


Charles II. made the lest alteration*, substituting 
crimson for the sarcout and hood,' and a lining of 
white taffeta instead of ermine. The ribbon by which 
the medallion of St. George is suspended over the left 
shoulder la of blue,—whence the expression " receiving 
the bine ribbon," instead of being metalled a member 
of the order of the Garter. Down to Jhe reign ot 
Edward 11 \, soma laities, as the queen, 4 e,, were ad¬ 
mitted to share in tlm honours of this magnificent 
fraternity; and tho splendid appearance of Queen 
Philippa, clad in some of the habiliments of the Garter, 
is mi-ntioued by Froissart as very imposing. The dress 
and carcmouics arc ut present exactly us they were 
when first instituted, with the exception of the altera¬ 
tions above mentioned; and tho Garter la still held 
to h,-, mid will no doubt contiuue to hold its fame of 
being, the first order of the kind in Enrope in every 
sense 

(UiiTi.ii Ktxo- it-A nil h, the fourth officer of the 
order ot the Garter, is rendered exceptional from 
the I’lrciinistum-e of ins being also the principal officer 
m the (\dlegp ol' Arms, and chief ot' tho heralds. 
He whs first elected by tho universal councilt of all the 
knights companions m the reign of Jlenry V. The 8er- 
Moi'-i w-hii'l) he afterwards performed wore previously 
don- hv tli.- Windsor ho'-ild-of-aruis, an officer created 
by I-.'.war-1 111. Tin nil administered to bint on 
appointment is, to y . obedience to tho sovereign 
au.l heights e-mipam- t; to keep silence, and not 
diM-h-se Mu- iiecreis ol t.,- order ; lo make signification 
■ it Mi- d-atli nt ouch knight compumon; to execute 
l.iilhlull} .ill tilings eeiiniiilted to in# cure; to inquire 
ddigenlly idler all the noble acts ot the knights com¬ 
panions, and eertilv the same to the registrar; and, 
listlv, tobi-fauhlnl in the exercise of his office. Ilia 
tin--.# is the -.iiiiii- as that of the other officers, mid 
difi'eis hut little Irom that of the knight# of the order. 

Ho, <,"s (probably from tier yi-ltl, » spirit), in 
t'hem.— fin# word was first applied by Van UelmnnL 
to denote any perm.incut vapour produced from solid 
or liquid aiihsl.im-es by chemical notion. The ele¬ 
mental v giH-s are, — hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and 
i-hlorine. The prineijntl compound ga-se# are,—hydro¬ 
chloric, hydrohroinii-, and hydn-idic acids; sulphurous 
■leid, nitrous arid, peroxide of chlorine, chlorous acid, 
hv pochlorous acid, -ailiotuc acid, sulphuretted, phoa- 
plioret led, M-lcii’urol led, and t-lhiri tied Hydrogen; 
i v .iie-gen, protoxide ol nitrogen, dcutoxideof nitrogen, 
I'.irliuieitcdliy Jrugen.olcfninl gas, carbonic oxide, ami 

uimu-iii.i. 

Ci vs, MANi-Fat-TCBE or.—The term gas is popularly 
iipphed to the important material which is produced 
by the destructive distillation of coal, those species 
being chosen which contain the largest amount of 
livdroeeri. When coal is burnt in the open air, or in 
an ordinary stove, the principal products are carbonic 
acid ami water, small quantities of ammonia and sul- 
Ihi arom acid, and finely-divided carbon in the form of 
soot When, liowevei, coal is burnt in closed vessels, 
the product# are much more numerous and compli¬ 
cated. The most important gaseous matters are 
marsh g.is, olefiant gas, hydrogen, enrhooio oxide, car¬ 
bonic n- id, sulphurous acid, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and ammonia. The liquid portions contain water, a 
mixture of lienz.-l. t-ilm.l, cumol, and other hydrocar- 
hon-i, v-miiiioidv known as coal-tar naphtha, and it 
d.iru viieoue eubatane.- called eon! tar. To render tho 
gaseous products avudulile for lighting purposes, all tho 
above-named, except the marsh gas and f.lie olefiant 
gas, must he abstracted, not only from their inicr- 
tering with the illuminating power of the gas, but 
from tlu-tr combustion being deleterious to health. Tho 
earliest attempts at illumination br this moans were 
made hv Mr. William Murdock in Cornwall, about the 
year 17 ik!, who carried on bis experiments for several 
years, until he succeeded in illuminating a large por¬ 
tion of the manufactory of Boulton & Watt at Soho, 
near Birmingham, to celebrate the peace of Amiens in 
ISO*. Ten years afterwards tit* Chartered Gas Com¬ 
pany made tlio first great experiment of lighting the 
streets with go*; from which time the employment of 
this inatcrisl has gone on steadily increasing, until the 
whole of the large towns and most of the small towns 
of England and the continent are ilhiminuted by its 
means.- The coal used for this purpose is that found 
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in the Durham eoahUrM, known, ** Newcastle coal, a 
ton o( which will yield nearly 10*000 cobio feet of gas, 
leaving behind about 13 owl. of coke of excellent 
quality. From Scotch coal la obtained a gas oi 
iiighe* illuminating power; but tbo quantity is smaller, 
nod the Cokeprodu 'ed is inferior. The average yield 
of coke j* about l't cwt. per ton. The process of 
luamifactnre is briefly as follows. Pit coal is heated 
in long battened cylinders of clay or iron called re¬ 
torts, un'iinged iu long brick furnaces. The mouths of 
the retort# are titled with niimiiile lids, which may 
lie rendered air-tight hr clay tubing. Prom the upper 
side of the end ot raid retort proceed# a mho, winch 
tii|is into u larger t'dio ioutaiumg ihe t.ir and con¬ 
densed moisture called the hydraulic main. The g.is 
patoiis through the tar ami water. Inning a small por 


Gases, IiiqtiefaotSon of 


Chaim running over pulley* attached to three pair* 
of pillars. It is of, the greatest importance that the 
temperature at whfhh the go* t« produced should be. 
regulated with great nicety. If the tmnpentoM. be < 
ton low, the coal distils into liquid hydrocarbons, whilst v 
if too high, a groat portion or the gat is burned iu the ■ 
retort j besides which, bisulphide of carbon is foniit--.:, 
which cannot 1 k> got rid of by any known process, and 
which, when burnt, gives rise to vapour* of sulphurous • 
ncid, to the destruction of the furniture of the npsrt- 
lucnt m which >1 is used. 

Gakonhauh, t/nt-eoH-nniil 1 (Fr.), is a term naeO lit' 
the French language to denote a habit of boasting, or 
speaking beyond the truth iu conversation. Tho name ■ 
is derived from ilia province of Gascony, the inhabi¬ 
tant# of that pari having the character of bring 


tiou of these uncos behind it. vvilli 11 serpent me' addicted to this vice. It is, however,_ by no mean* 
arrangement ot tubes termed relrigeratnrs, which eonliued to tin# district of France, neither, WO fear, 
separate the remii'no’g portions ot war. r mid tar. can it be -aid to lie peculiar even to Fruuoe. There iti 
From the refrigerators it pa>«<-* to the hine-pin iiieia,! Ihe military giiscim, who talks of his wonderful 
which rcnnil ot Urge evimdrical vessel# containing ’ aelnevemenu ; mid the literary guscuti, who speak* of 
perforated «l#tIv«.-» upon winch the drv slaked lime is - tli" »t>iliiv and value of lus work#. Tho French giro 
placed. F»#iJv. it pa*-***# through uiiutc miIiiIiuiu iu. instance of the latter in annuthorwho had executed 
acid, bv whicu iu»nn# the I ist porti >ns ot ammonia are n 11 a lit ml ion of a lorcign work, and, in order to givo 
removed. in certain works tho last washing mill acid ‘ the public an idea of the ability with which ha had 
S* superseded bv s prncem termed m-tuhuins, which cvc oted Ins tusk, gravely assured them that hia trains' 
omivist# m (i;ni,oi.; the gas through n ve-sel tilled with liilion wu-so much ndniired that it wan to bo translated 
coke, upon which a stream rtf water n conslui.llv bin I, iigum mlo the language rtf the original author. 
trickling. Ihe g ,. is st u-etl in la-;e reservoir* nr gin-- 1 <■ am ( Iii r plmun or. (tier LHrpustow or Glass.) 

otiiCters, the gmii ral thupe of wiin.it n that of a mlm-! (ivm'h, biot'i t v< Tio*r oi* (in Ohem.).—Many gate* 

dcr, dom'd at the t.-y. and flouting, nr impended, witli winch are actiform at ordinary pressures and temper*- 
jt-# open end in a rr-ervoii oi water. Ihe •tiineii-ion# tuio-, tuny lie condensed into liquids, and even solids, 
rif the guaumnrr n e regulated by the geometrical law , by tin- combined action of pressure and cold. Thll 
that a cylinder ha# the fre'it<**t”<\ipiieiiy vvitii a given i-Apenment# of Furiuiuy iu this direction have shown 
nurfaue, when its height is eqnnl to lmil its diameter , lii.it the ditlerenec between gases and vapours is only 


lienee the capacity of the cm,.under in such (hut, 
when raised to its highest po.nt in the water, it# heiglit 
is equal to the ramus ot tile b:c.c it i- ■■u-tiiiiiu-v, 
howovnr, to iiicrea#© this iu-iglit. In one or two tcci, 
in order to prevent the giu tone. estupii'g innb r the 
edge. Thus a gunmeler e.ipidi!. 1 >’t holding ;|o,is«i 
cubic feet, organ inn si iti.irnolor ot IZ led and a height 
of do feet, t >n rn count ot the ejionicii# con- innpt ion 
oj'gas in I.on kill and orlier large towtei, tlie pii -wort* p than 
which supply them require to tie piovnled wild v« i v , t> i< 
iarge a,##,,meter-.. Ttiev ato ui.uie # ; sheet-mm pliite,, si o> 
rivetc.ii, and roa'ed witti tat o»: botli #uo #, in older to j- 1 • i 
make the joints gas-tight. The leveled ryhndi'i i-i 
MUsunnded iu the vv.irer bv means III a limn, ami 
Counterbalanced and guided by weiglus and wheel-., so* 
us to rise and lad with enow Two i.d- . pa-i urn or 
aud through the water, re.ulung aiioie its -uirlaee into 
the hollow ot the ga-*'■fuel.*r. One o! these aomil# the 
gas from the piuUicr-. and the other carries it oil when 
required for Use v.'hen full of gnq the gn-ometer is 
near the top of the vvabr; and I; likening Hu' 
cotuntorbala) icing wog'nl, it ivpris*id down, unit tl.e 
gas forced out through the other pipe, wlncli cuttvrjs 
it to the mains. As th» guaoinrter voni# the gss. it 
sinks and till# with water, when i! n agn u ready to 
receive a fresh supply ot g.is. Mod gas-works are 
supplied with a iiuiiiucr ot g.e-oincter*, some tiU-ng 
imd others emptying: and nc.irlv every g.i*oim>ur 
now furui‘tied with .“'lt-.e rontriviuiei* wnieli unte-atei 
tne exact quant.ty of gi# whieli u contains. '1 lie 
gasometers aiiove me.iliom .1 require a large space of 
ground, as so much depend# upon the diameter of the 
cylinder. Tilt# fact b'd to the invention of the trlrtn ,pr 
gasometer, which, with tlie same diameter, wiil hold 


one ot degree, gaseous carbonic acid bearing the Sam* 
r.-iutmu to the solid gu* that steam does to ice. Tho 
npp ir.itu# employed by this philosopher 1 b extremely 
siiiijdi-. It lomnst,, of a very- strong tube dosed at 
bom end, .-mil brut nt tvn angle. One end, contains tho 
(oib-iujiees nerciioirv for tin* production of flic ga«, 
"Inh* the otlier i# immersed in a IVecxiiig niUturu. 
''mm* ot the gases are liquefied with greater facility 
otle-i# , Ums, a mero reduction nfTcmpmSfiire to 
'iillbi.'iit t*i reduce sulpljuroua acid to a, liquid 
'1 In giise# which have been soliditted, up to tho 
nl turn, are the following — 
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ft will be observed from the - mark placed before the 
tlgiiie# given above, that below (I s i* meant. The fob 
lowing huvii ouly lupielied, having us yet resisted *11 
attempts at. sniidiih-siiou by combined pressure and 
cold :—* 


Oh) mine, 

A r- c netted hydrogen, 
l’tio-phurcttcd by drngen. 


Oleitunt gas. 
Fluoride of boron, 
lfjd* ocliloric acid. 


w 

a larger volume of gas without increasing the urea of The lowering of fin* tern per a tore that takes plan* is 
tho ground.* This gasometer consists ol two, three, the surrounding atmospiiar* during tho passage of* 
or more concentric cylinders, thn bottoms aud tops gas from tho liquid to the gaseous slot*, by the abs 


ot which, except the Uppermost, are furnished with 
danges turned in opposite directions, the flange turning 
outwards and upwards at the bottom, and inwards ami 
downward*at tho top. When tin* gas is introduced, 
the uincriiim-t cylinder rises first, arid when its bottom 

rejches nearly to the surface of the water. itB curved .. , _ ,- rr ~ _ 

flange catches the flaego of the next cylinder, which , ammonia by means ot a lamp or tan 
uls<> rises; and when this has risen sufficiently high it i ammonia immediately rises in vapour,, atq 
ides the next; and so on. The escape or gas anu the* condensed iu a liquid form in tfl* v«s*el at 
admission of mr ore prevented by the lower fla mtttatAi e nd. The lamp is retndVed, and the vetoed 
each qylmder taking up * quantity of water, wh iriBIMBE the Hqnefled g»« i» plonged in anothgryi 
as a water-lute, These nuametaffl ore usnti*™"™** ’--- ■*' 


trjctnm of an amount of ^leot sufficient, for it to ra> 
enter in aerilonu condition, has been taken advantage 
of bv At. C'onv, an ingenious French moehaniciaa, ia 
)»B icn-nmehine. It consists simply of two strong irpR •* 
vesBids connected by a tube, one of which oontalmK. 
strong liquor ammonia, Kent J| applied to tho Uqutnf- 


pended at three points ia their circumference; 

»1U 



he substance to be frosett. 
rcauame* toe pmtuim ’tom:.,. 
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liquid to be frozen a wfldmt amettnt of beat to eon- GastsowomV, gifc-frea'-o-sife (owfar, the stomaoh, 
vert it into ice. The apparatus Is perpetual, the only and nemo*, la*}, may be strictly defined to be tbe 
eondituA necessary for its use bang its perfect air- science of eating end drinking, or, in short, the 
tightness. physiology of taste, tn the elastics we read of many 

Gun Star** (Gr. metron, a measure), an instrument names rendered celebrated by the feet of their being 
through which coal-gas is made to pass, in order to «»- i excessive gourmands, or worshipper* of good living, 
certain the quantity consumed in a particular time or i its Lucullus and Apicins: and, indeed, one Arches- 
place. They arc divided into two classes,—wet and dry trains, of Syracuse, a contemporary of Pericles, has 
gas meters. The former usually consists of a cylmdn-; handed down tu posterity a poem on the art of ga«- 
cal ease, within which is nuoliier cylinder, shut, si both 1 tronoroy, which has been translated by Ennius, This 
ends, and movable round an aim, divided into lourauthor is the first who appears to have treated on the 
parts. This voniscl ia so far tilled with water, that the subject, as 31 . Hrillat-Savarin, who, in his Phytioloyic 
pipe which convoys the gaa into it just rises above it 1 tin limit, hus exhausted every argument which could 
As tbe gas enters, it eiMiscallirt cylinder to nm.e on its be used in its favour, ia the last. Gastronomy must 
axis, ami aa each volume of gas passes through. Hip not he confounded with cookery, from which it is 
wheel of the axis, which worka in other toothed wheels, ■ wholly distinct. 

registers, by means of an index, the number of cubic f! act koto wy, nr (Gr. ijtie/ar, and tome, an 

feet passing through the meter in a given lime. Tint incision), in t-'urg., denotes an incision into the cavity 
dry meter ia nu improvement, on the wet, as ihe of the abdomen, mi operation sometimes resorted to in 
hitter admits of fmiidnkml means being employed by d-sper-to laves; us where,in oonsequener of a rupture 
the consumer. The water io tbe wol meter is also of tbe uterus, (lie child escapes into the peritoneal 
liable to get frozen in wilder, llrv g.is meters are invite. 

made in various forms ; on- of the mist simple mul ,ie- (1 a ri w w , ,7,'•"-«■'/_/ { \ng.-Sa\.), — The gatewav.', 
curate is that of Deifies. It is similar to lluii nf Messrs.j or g.il-li.m ,e<, ol the middle age.* were moat imposing 
Croil A Itichariis, and both e-iilrivuii—» .lcp-u.1 -n --ini tnivs , hut, in the ’re»eiit day, this branch of 
ranting thn gas to fill expam’ibl- 1 hanibcr-i ot il-fnnt- er-hil—iure -'em- to i ■ become neglected, or bus 
volume, the alternate expansion and contraction oi lallen into disuse. The’ 4lo ho erected over the 
which ore registered by cliirk-wwk. Ot fete venr> <P v principal < nlrauccb of tl. precincts of religious eslab- 
ggs meters have roiue iutoextom-nc mm m |,cn<hri. ln-huc id , colleges,mid mli-r buildings,and sometuuen 
Gasohstkk. (.Vic Gas JIancvvcti nr ) al*i u. tin’ enerm of private home*, and those before 

GaSTBIIOI'OiiA, jt&t-ter-upt-ii-iUi (Or tnrtitr, stoniseV ; r:i-,il—i ; ud i-lii -r tnrlilicnliom. lu military edifices, 

prm», foot), acinus of luollusi’oiis meunl... i,» 01* the ,ni’.i'i-e 11-ti.dlv eiinsisted ol a nmgle'nrehway, 

Of locomotion consist of a fleshy .Inc or loot 'touted vit!i n strong do >r, large enough 10 admit carriage*. 


vitti » strong do >r, large euougti to admit carriage*, 
under the abdomen. They are both terrestrial and and p-rlciilh-. at each end, v.il)i a vaulted CBildiig 
aquatic, and naked cud pniwwieil ol a “li-ll nt Hie pieie-d with lioleii, through whi-h mif'lea might, 1m 
naked Gasteropoda the common slug will serve as an rained down on nr. en-iv.v. Thu aides of the gateway 
example. Among the tevrestriul of ttie g-imx ia louml Mere g ■oerallv llnnktM with large proieotillg tower* 
thosnail; and ninoiigthe agnatic.the vvli.d!,-, winkle, Ac. nitre- I uili l—pli.i!i>K, and the upper part terminated 
GaBTXIC Jure#, (troni 1; !<t, e «he ■;( miu-h 1, 1:1 :* vises of I'lurhi-nlalintis and a hattlementod 


example. Among the tevrestriul of ttie g-imx in i-mid were g -rally llnnktM with large prelecting tower* 
thosnail; Mtdaraonglhcnqnnlic, tliewliolk. winkle. Ac. nuv— I villi l—pli.i!i>K, and the upper part terminated 
0 A 8 WKC Jure#, <)(Irmn i;i*t, ,• tiie si miu-h i, 1:1 e v-ru-s of I'niclii-olalioiin and a hattlemented 
il the uarae given V the dig-sib- thud f.inlti'iicd in parapet In civil idiliees, the gufeway admitted of 
the stomach, and which is secret’ d by (tie gii’itni -ini li -reater nmr-itr <>l lorrn. Sometime* IL WHS 
glands on the iiilmductiou of food -th-r Ibm-n i>»-meif .if u single square tower, with the front 
nnhutuneo. It is n clear tnuispnreiir fluid, inodornn*, < niaiueiiled; or u was extended to a considerable 


a little saltish, and very perceptible nenl. Its most b-e.ultli, as at Hattie Abbey, 111 thisscx. The gateways 
singular component is a peeulim- wgame eui-ditn— 1 f rehgnuis lion e.’had frequentIv a chapel attached "to 
Called pepsme, to which da hiveri.d properties .are them. h'Mimples of them may be been in most of ottt 

__;_ TIL_* . .. . ___ . ' .VI .. . . .. .... ..*-/» ' 9 . J ( I ...Ab-ls_ 


chiefly owing. The use of the ".idric puce t« to di 


afhcdr.il towns; as at Oxford, Canterbury, Ac.— 


Solve the VBrlous kind* of food in the MntiU'ch, reituc- lief. (J hnmrgnf Irrhifrrf’irr. 

ing the albuminous and geUtinoui« portions nf ii to u (lAvmt, onii- H.rom. Vt. joiner, to gauge), aninstru* 
state lit for absorption into the Nv-letn. H Inin also aa ment nr apparatus u«ed for measuring tho state of a 
antiseptic property, as it suspends putrefaction and phenomenon. Thus the gauge of an air-pump is a 
restores the freshness of tainted ment. barometer, connected w ith the interior of the receiver, 

OiSTJHTrs, flitt-fri'-lte (Lnt.), in Surg., denoton in- wlncli shows the degree to which the air it rarefied, 
fiammatiou of the stomaeti. It i* known by pain m the The wind-gauge, or aiiemnmoror, is used iu order to 


fiainmatiou of the .stomach 


in Surg., denoton in- which shows the degree to which tho air it rarefied. 
1 knoivn by pain m the The wind-gauge, or anemometer, is used in order to 


epigastric region, increased when anything it, taken measure tho force or velocity of Hip wind: Mid tho 
Into the Bttmmch, vomiting, mul hiccough; tho pulse wnlrr-g.tuge, nrlivdrmnoter, ford'l-namiiigthcspecitiu 
amall uud hard ; and genenvl pruMruunu of stvcngih, gravity of liquids, and thence the strength of spirituous 
attended by ‘fever and anxiety. It is produced to liquors. (.See AsEMOiutiEii, IIydhouivtkr.) In vurious 
poison * ol Various kinds taken into the M munch, ne trinlci ami manufactures, gauge.a of dill-rent kinds are 
arsenic or corrosive sublimate . by food of an improper 1 employed; such as those used’for measuring wire* and 
nature: by draught* ot any cold liquid when the body i.'icct metals. These arc generally thick plate* of steel, 
is much heated. It is a rapid and very dangerous of varied btx«* and form, round, and near the edge* of 
disease, and requires prompt measures to hemiopted .which, arc dulled various holes, with uolchw Sftwcd 
Tho means employed arc copious and repented general' from the edge into every hole. 8mill parallel plates 
bleedings; tho application of leeches rn the ep-g.is- 1 ot hardened and tempered steel, called *'drifts, are 
trium, iollowcd b'y fomentations -r the hot bath, niter then driv-n into the notches, iu order to smooth tho 
which a large blister may be applied. When acrid , sides and make them uniform. The Birmingham 
SuhstnucM have been taken, luuriiaginons drink* umv , gauge for iron wire, and sheet iron and steel, differs 
too of nse to aid their rwicnat-on nml protect the.trom the gauge used for sheet brass, gold, stiver, Ac.; 
stomach, and when it arises from active poisons, the I and iioth these aider from tbe Lancashire gst^e for 
Stomsch-pump may require to be used. round steel wire. Mimy other gauges arc used in par* 

^ Gismo* km tor, y-s-feo-jw'-Bia-Tiii (Ur. tjoaltr, the sto-! tieiilar trade* ■ such aa the rod-iron gauge, the nail-rod 
«M>hi Itneme, the leg), is tbe name given to the bellv : gunge, the button-makers’ gauge, Ac-; other* amused 
Of oslf of the leg; and i* also applied to two of the! iu watch-work; gnn-raakers also use a gauge for the 
muscle# of that part. The tia^roiirmiu* erlerom arises I bores of guns and rifles. 

tor tiro distinct lieiula froni tho inner anil outer con- j Osnciso, tiai'-jiuti, tho method of determining l>y 
dyw# tor the os lemon*, a inch unite a little below the ! actual measurement'the number of gallons contained 
joint; and below it unite* with the gastronenuu*inter- m vessels intended to hold goods; chiefly casks, barrels, 
mis, to form the tendo Aehtllix. The o.;,/ruHc»uV* nuts, Ac. The principal use of gauging is in thaCoUec- 
taferaf*, callsd abet the m/tiuj, ls situate'immediately tion of the revenue, in which it is necessary to measuro 
under the atiovo, snh riaex by two heads from the tho bulk of vessels, without disturbing their contents. 
■ yostcrior part or the hcavl of Ihe fibula and the upper The principles of gauging are those which are furnished 
postevivt part of the tilna. Tne use of both these incqvintetry for the mcaeurcmnttt ofsolid*. As, Itow* 
■WM is toe same; namely, to raise the heel and eVerythe wen who eve engaged either ia commerce or 
#|S;ae»d the foot, ^ by flsedxcise, fertile purpose of^^ gauging, ere not Ukcly, 
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in general, to bo aeausloted with tba principles npmi row, and pointed; eye* targe, mild, apd btadfe. The 
which the art depend*,» set of technical rule* end sp- size of the gearita. about equals that of the roebuck; 
proprlate instruments here been contrived, by which hut the legs of the former ere oonslderiibJy longer, 
the art can b® practised by any one of moderate intelli* and the entire form more graceful. The race aha 
grace. The instrument usually employed is the gang- cheeks are reddish fawn-cotour, with * dark Stripo 
mg rod, or diagonal rod, by which the contour* ot a down the nose; on each side of the face, passing OT*f 
cask are inferred from it* diagonal length, mcnaured the eyes, front tho horns down to the nose, there is ft 
from the bung-hale to the extremity of the opposite broad white stripe, and beneath this, from the anterior 
stave at the head. A wale of inehr*, fur taking the cunthus of the eye, a narrower dark strips parallel to 
measure ot the diagonal, is described ou one free <>t u it tnd separating it from the tuwn-ookmr of the cheek, 
square rule, usually shout four feet long; and on the The remainder of the body is dark fawn above awl 
opposite face is a scale expressing the corresponding white beneath, the taller colour being separated by a 
contours ol' tho emit m gallons. Although this nu-thou, broad brown band along the flanks. The knees art* lur» 
obviously, can only give approximate lestibs, vet, by i w-med with brushes of dark hair, and the ears ore filled 
using larger sliding-rules for indentation, and tin- utd .d I irternally with long white hair. It lives in large troop*, 
habit, derived front cxperieue, d is p-.cmble to nlium J ht..I when pursued by the hunter. Uses at great SpetMt 
considerable accuracy in meusurtng the cuiiiei.t - ol' for some distance, then statu!* sttll to gate on him, USA 
casks, which do not depart much from u given standard j hounds oil' again. \Y lieu brought to bay, these animal* 
of form. I deleud themselves with courage and obstinacy, meet* 

tianiT, gaielt, in Geol., the term which is api'i.ed J u.g .n a eh.se circle, with th.- females and fawns fa the 
to a series of dark blue uuirls or citteureoiia . un h, ' rent re. mid presenting tlu-ir horns at all points tp their 
which occur between the upper and lower greenmail n nc im u . , 

of the Cltalk formation. ft run tie examined very I <> v/1 Tin, iiii-erf (Urtl. gatzidta), in lit., it the Mm . 
well at, Folkestone and l srubiiiiu*-. The ia iruir -fu-Hs^tii , .m 'am newspapers in this country and oil the OOtt- 
contained in it are often br ,iu:,tul s v pre’erved, having t.u.-i.t. Ii i*> said to be taken from gateelta., tho name 
been well packed and protected ' Inji.i u( ri.oipb. i" "I .1 Venetian com worth somewhat less titan a fats ' 
influences. The word ” gniilt,” is a pioviuei.n ii pi ■ .inn;'. :o.d winch was the price of tho earliest news- 
fnr the ctayilself, which is nun U used for ini'kinahiug p'p'r piiidid.ed in Venice (15tW). According to 
When decomposed, it Inriu, » \--iy b rim out, ami n ' ndinq, it o, ilenved from i/azn, a treasure, orga««,» 
the main repository of lhe plneiphatie nodules whu )i | ii'a.-j.i)' The lira! tiu/ette published iu France (under 
are now so high ii prireilby the iigneulliiri.st, , t i..-» name) appeared in liVtl, the first in England lit 

(Jxvci.vimo, m Tug. L.iw.is a spetu *: Ii.' The first fourteen numbers of tho London 

of tenure of 1 nuts, whith n> supposed to have iieeo, ( (,‘,n, <i, weir published lit Oxford, the cmirt being 
previous to the Norman eonqin'M, the rul nr tom . I uen r.-M.irm there on necounl id'the plague in lajit- 
of the realm, and which is found to tins ilav in Km'. j timi. it i> pulihslied under authority of tho govern- 
itt consequence, it is Mini, et the aurrms Uiin adm-l.-d , tin i.', tnni appears regularly twico a week, on Tuesday* 
the struggles of the Kentish men to lives rve their; ami I nd-iv It contains all proclamations, order# of 
ancient liberties. The origin nl the term e much <Im- . ■ oue-1|, and an account of all matters done by tho 
paced. According to Coke, it is formed hem “ ij , ;,.u. n, .n lief nlbeialiapaeity; promotions and appoint* 
all kinds i for this custom giie.ii Inal! Ihe son-'alii.'-ne 11" I" coiiiMns-iinis in the army nud navy; the ap» 
but the uioro generally received opinion is lb.it ii .s .le. 1 ii.imi-n ul nl .imbussadors, consuls, and oUter civil 
rived from the Karoii word cue.,,nr ,/u. < <. -.igiiuv u.g . T. Vim of the higher ranks; also various mutter* o«n- 
rent, or a customary performance of hiidiiinirv ,u nm , m . '-I with legal proceedings, nut-ires of bankruptcies, 
and hence the land winch yienii u lias kind nf -ervu i . as - il-,»cvie. and sfipicslralions, dissolution of partner- 
opposed to kinght-serviee, »,1S , , led g.iwikiiid Til- ship., .Ve. X.lines of uiteiiileij applications tu pttrUa- 
chief distinguishing features nf lies kind ot teMi'enrc --, m.-i ( I nr pi-ivnle Hot'., relating (o railway*, canal*, 

(1) that the lands descend not to the eldest, miu-cit, J require (•< be piibh-lleil in the fiuset/e. 
at any- ono son only, but to ull the null, t .get her ; i i' i/i;iti j r, is-rt-fetr',in, in other words,adict!onary 
but tho issue of a deceased roll iiilienls ln> -tuire. . ot geography, a work giving HU necot'iit of tile different 
whether tnahj or female; (.'I that the tenant i* nt snf- ! jd.ic.~- .m the facts of the i-nrlh, under their particular 
flcient age to idienc his i*la<c bv fenlliuciil at tho age , u imcs, in nlphnl.ctir nl order. The first work of this 
of fifteen; (11) that the estate decs not evheirt m r ise l..mt w.th which we are acquainted is that of Stephen 

■of an attainder and execution, their mnx.ni I.. “ the ; m Cv /..mtiuni. who lived iibonl the beginning of tho 

father to the hough mid the son to the plough.” In ifili century. The first modern work of the kind i* tha 
most places, the tenant li.td a |>owcr ol devising lands 1 “ I >, jri-nuif mm Hist i ieo.tjeographimmt ” (OsUVI, 
by will, before the slatnte autliunrmg the dcii-.> of , IV.'.), by t li.irles htc, bewa, with s.fdition* by a. Llpy£ 
lands generally was made. In deimi.t of hem,, the lOtiord, )tl70, and Tejndon, KW.h Tho work* of 
land descends in equal shares to daughter- ; m default i I e-rari, •• l.i-xieon fli'ograpluenm," and fiandrattd, 
of lineal heirs, tin- land goes to the brothers of the • ‘Mii-ogr. ordiun Li tern rum aistJos.’ 1 (lb<)2), are fall of 
last holder; and in default, of brother-, to their rcsp.-c -1 the strangest erriirs. Those or Maty (1701), ThotqM . 
tive issue. The husband is tenant by ei.urte'y nt a • Corneille ('1 vols. folio, 170s), and Savonarola (17lS|, 
moiety of his wile’s lands, whether there be isvue or ‘ were I a .eil on the former, with Additions and corred- 
not, so long as he remains unmarried; mid a w-ji* is . t>..n, 1 lie *• Dietionnaife tjeogrsphiqur, UiBtoriqtt0 ( 

endowed of a moiety of tin- tatul* ol which her hm-hand 1 et Ciitiqne,” r.fl.a Martme-rf (Hague ana Atttstardauu. 
died seiacd, daring her chaste widowhood. Tho ugh ■ |o vnls. (olio, J72H; I’aris, fi v«ls. 170B), auparsedOd *dl 
tho lands of Kent have now, tor the most jvart, lie n 1 that Imd ; .no before it, though it still retidnod many 
diKjnseltsd by particular statutes, yet the presnmjiln-n err;," . The *' (re..gruj.l.iSi.h-Mutistiscbe*HaadW(irt*>r* 
is sliU in favour of thU species of tenure until the • huch,' l.y Jlnseel (2 vnls. 1H17, with a suppiwaent of % 
contrary bo shown.— Ri'j. Hobmson’s Trent if: t« | • -ita.j, w»* the most complete and accurate work of it> 
GmsUHni. time. Tfuv “ Edinburgh OaaeUccr" (# vota. 8vo, XSl7- 

Givor, gi-oot’ (Fr. gnroite), a dance consisting of 22j, was a tolerably accurate book. Since that lima, 
two light Hvely strains in common time, etw.lt being however, numerous valuable work* of Chi* dais have 
played twice. Tito first usually contains four or eight appeared, both in this and in other oottnCrfo*. Among 
bars, and the second eight or twelve, and ernnetmice tlic more important of tboJ^lhathaTereoently appeared i 
more. The first strain should close in the dominant m ihi* ei.ur.iry, rosy be locnlionecl MoCrdlooh's 
or fifth of thft key; far if it has its termination in the graphical ltietnlary " (2 vota. new edition, loudo#- ' 
tonic or key-note, it is not a gorot, bat a rondr.tiu. lSal); A. K. Jr,hn*ton’s " Dictionary of Geography".. 

GazEU-B, ff<l-s!el' (!>-), (dnlilope Dvreus, Paiiasi, (2nd ed., London, 1855) j W. G, Hlackie’* 
one of the most beautiful and graceful of the antelope*, Gazetteer’’ (2 vol*. Glasgow, f85S); the *' Gazcttsag- 
chiefly inhabiting Araliia and Syria. It is about thru,, of the World," published cy Fullarton A Co. (7 vO)«, 
feet six inches ns length, and tn height measures less Edinburgh).—In the United fitattM, betides the sneetal 
than two feet at the shoulder. The horns of t he adult work* of .Lippimsotfs Gazetteer of the Doited States ’* . 
male rise nearly perpendicularly above the orbits, are (l'hitadolphia, 1854), and Fi.dor's “ Statistical Gaset- 
btack, almost cyJtndncsl, bending at first gently back- teer of the United mate*" (New Fork, 1853), them 
wards, and finally forwards. The can are long, nar- are Lippineott’s “Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer of 
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Gohcnna 


tin:' World" (Fbil 
tislical Gazetteer 


(Fbiladolpbiu, IWiO), and Harper's "Sta- 
tteer of tnft World."—Of olhet countries 


cytilopitdie del’ Krd-, Voiber- und Htautoiikundu ’’ 
fljoipwe, 18 S.), uf Krainer's “ Hrograpliwh 

Wojrdenboek” (Ooudit, lWt) j Ontro's " (Iran Uizi- 
o nslio Oeografluo " (Milan, hVi) , " pietiounnire 
C-dographiquc. umversol," pur iiuo Su'i.Ti) do (jf-o- 


(4 vtds. l’aria, l-i.jli-7). ■- One of tin- moil i xi"inive iiri.l 
valuable Gazetteers of particular r midne, m fin' 
"'Diiicionano fr( , i>gr.ifii'O.I , '',f.uli ■tn , n-llii inrum ■ !*> II'- 
jmiiu," by Fuictuil M.nioz (Madrid, i '17-M, m in 

volumes, — A valuable dielmnarv ol .mi h-h' j.". P’npb) 

is tV.it recently publish".! by Ur. \\ illnm Snnili. S"t‘ 
Tinder this brail Hurd, we n*-nU—i in menu m ihc g.'..- 
graphiv.ftl section of (ho “ Km i.-di <’■. lori-din.'' 

(ir.tiiiXNi, or-hru'-uu, :> (in' !■■ ■ U t’.nni of tli 
Hebrew (lfi’litiiuniu, tin' vwb'v lion.-no, ami t* un .1 
ill Scripture to signify hell, or l.m pl.iee of cl.-i-n ,j 
punishment. Tim valley of lire. ’in rat n n.nf m 

valley or gorgu m the iieighbi.ur!.. ol I.iu il mi, 

wlierc the sewage ;md liltli ol lliai rny wa- cm "I, 
anil where perpetual liu < wavi- up to n I'." :!.■■ 
noxious unifier. In later linn - it bn .ni" i la..'rue 
place for the ccleleaifum o! i.lnlilnni- j .'i-i, •■101 at a 
purt of it, named Tirplicl, it i i m oi.i dtli-l t• .' .. in. 

nable prnOtiei'of infant aio i ,iii o w e oi, r, iij il ii. i 

the lermi Ui henna uiidTop'.i.' i-.nm lo a i,.w to a 
with hell. 

Cijsivmr., orfiVl.tTiv, /e>'-. V,ii, /- f -o In., an a'o- 
ti»e<l principle, wllie.h ha- 1 lnlherio an n obtanmd >i m 
animal tissues nnlv llonea. ‘kmi, tie b ■■■nl i 
parts ol the annual. vivid ^i-lntino "lien I• bm n 


0«»l 


thus forming ten times more jelly than a like weight of 
the best animal gelatine. Jellies made from this tea- 
weed are muck employed for food fa Japan. 

Gx-oomc. (Sea Gnumvis.) 

Gurijfr.yesi'-e-xi (hat., the twins), in A* won., the 
third eonetnilation, or sign of the zodiac. The title is 
fill erred by the Greeks, not only to the faille of Castor 
and 1 ‘ullax, bur also to those of Hercules and Apollo, 
Trip!,domes and I as ion, Ampluon and Zethus, jtc. 

| Tin- name of the Twins is given to the constellation 
I from two remarkable stars of the first end second 
riruo.il ude, lo whir’u the names of Castor (or « Cfenii- 
Inni’iui) mid I’ullut (or /3 Ocminoruni) nro given, 
'Tli" r Hern, when onee known, can. bo easily 
re ■ urir/'-d m. 11-omit of their protiinity. fly draw- 
mg > ..Ji! Ii.ihrough the belt of Orion and the 
t -Mt-, the line i f which ruts through the 
bell, I’. l. mi'.ii m .7 be easily found ; for the straight 
line. "bn. 1'iieibcucd upwards, will pass very near 
1 lie I wo ■ u . They are also about halfway between 
U •eii 1 mill,; A ielinr.ui; nud when Orion and the Groat 
It * iv "lit- . ;.ie .|her, C,i|.ell,mn one side nud Castor 
•vd )'..lli_' tt’i tin other, term the most conspieitouu 
b •ii’vl. r. i,i r',.s nl the sp-ien between, 
i iii 1 ' i , r' f' ;.-Sa\ ), was fbo name of 

• , ,,i I'.iur -Id nl pertain tunes among 

,1'“- V. - ,un, io slurc-gemote, or county 

; ,..... i.i * twice ■ , Mr; the burg-gemote, which 

in t th: . •ue 1 the hi.ndied-gemoto, whieh.ns.ienibhvl 

■ . i . leei'.li The n itenii-grroule was the great 

• u".11.ii... e..,."'.! of the Anglo-*kixim l.i. 
j '< , e 1 1 # .1 'I'l.iliri., I I're.'loua htono), a term 


hipid.irv -iiid set in gold, or earn'd 
s. . ’I lie ehief objeets desired ill 


abundantly preeipitnted by solute ns .d .. Mib- | 

limate anil bichloride of platinum. J’.v eenimued 
boiling, gelatine is eonverleu into met leei.dme, "lueli I 
does nut |iri*v u 3 the proper!r ol sp-lahn.'.iu.; a i the 
liquid cools. The lei in is derived from tin- Spanish . 
gtlaliwi, from tho l.at. uric, 1 Ireeze. j 
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parts o t the nniimil. viel.t geliiime "ben b e Imi u 'p,r.. re .me.- ol bin. Aiumigit thojo gems 

does not appear t.. evi-il in a lie - stale in aev m ii.. ".wjmii ,• \ . .; f, lie' diamond 1 oUbi tin- lirat pltoCH trie 

snbstauees. (lel.iline anli.'.is und anelbi in e..t 1 « r 1 le d„ . „ V id i' -l'e, ,.r /■ ,i .11 it IS toniu-d. (.Vei; 
Intt doei nnl diesolui imlil the li.pinl i ■ In it. .1 h li"n , lh i .i.e n I In.- .uealel into is next in value, when 
the solution eoo)i, it Hididilie, |.> a hrm teilv , lienee in ,j,. t ,i,j .j/., t „f perfect Irartspureucy and 

name, ft is insoluble III nleolud and eiher, .nnl uni j n, Ii , ,,i u,r II ii clneflv found hi the Capeilan moun- 
be preaipitnled Irotn it-J .'mu.oils-i.'imion by In.’b- mm. I.I-II., n - u ;oriia,ui the kingdom of ,\va. The sap. 
With larnue iieid it lormi an uiM.lul.le eoiupoiind ol a I phtre, v i.u-b \,u" a Iro"., u dark rich blue to a pale and 
bn(T colour, which li the bairn n( l*-.nli- r ll h aV.i, almosi e.. , .niile-'» lingo of the tame hue, holds the 
abundantly preeipitnted by solufi. iis ..I e.uro-iro sub- [ m-xl pin .... Ii h iound m ci.mp.ir.itivclv large masses 
limate and Ineluorido of platinum. ily eoiitmued m dvi ami f'eiloii. The enieuld, with its peculiar 
boiling, gelatiue is eonverled mt.- met leei.itme, wfneli rn h green c 1 mr, h held m high citmiatmu by Eastern 
does nut \uhi.' u i the property ol gelaiin.voii in lb" | mm: ■ vli The lujuainarine is a pule blue variety of 
liquid cools. The Iciin is derived from the Spanish . the ai;nr mineral. The lop*/, is found in all porta of 
gnaliwi, from tho l.nt. orfo, I In-ear. the glob >; ami for (lie striking changes which it under- 

(Jm.jTiNi: ixn (li.ur, ni Minuf... A- gebiunrisnnlv j goin wli. u r. n evp.,sed to heat, and the fine colours 
glue in ft greater state of pnritv, d will be as well to | nhiili it nalmallv displays, in peculiarly suited to the , 
consider the two substances under one be uling Him (I.ipaljn s'lrl. (nirncl.i oi very neb colour aro obtained 
is obtained from the parings and id use n •minniea of, m r-i bm and Hrc'iiiund. Chrvaoliies of u pale green 
<IX and other hides, nliieli general!' enntiun liv/n l 1 ' colour eon.r leem t'in,slantinople ; deep red hyacinths 
to JO per cent of glue. They lire steeped l<-e *e.er.'d leom tevlm: :n..i (ourinalines ot various hues from 
days in limo-wuier, to r "mov.- the li.nr and blood, and most pal s ol liie woild. Other stones also come under 
then (lrnined und dried rn a euirei.l of air, in older (|,c fie-iguili m "f gem-;. Among these may be men- 
that 1lli> lime may absorb i arbouio aeid from the it-no- Ijeie’d ti'e ep.il, and many varieties of quartz, such ns 
sphere. They niv then boiled down in a eoppi-eeii-1 the mu. ilnni, .-aide, ouy\, eat’s-eye, and agate. The 
taming a perforated false bottom. Ireidi clippim*.. being | art of engraving on gein.i ia very'old, oli.bougli it has 
added until tlie liquor gelatunves m eoolmg. It milieu 1 b, rn doubled whether the ancients understood the 
kept at » gentle heat until the impurities have r.'Ub-d, | method of euUmg tin- dinmntui, or uculpturiug the 
and it is transferred to wooden bovis, or im. lers, in eitierjl.i and tomi/. The Eastern nations sro still 
which it gelatinizes. The blinks so tnrmeo are cut uniie.pin.ul.. i with the proper mode of cutting and 
into e.ikes while soft, nud dried in muting--, the tlirr.idi polish'll'; the diamond. In tho year 1500, an IUlitut, 
ofvvhieh leave the weU-kjio'vii iTiis.-1-iir i i.ii'kni;;.. Tin- ii.i-nel Ambrnvi Caradopo, engvaved tho portrait of a 
drviiig is the mo»t p.-irtieubir purl of the prove. .. n lather of the church on a diamond, which be sold to 
sudden rise of tcnperalni'o wdl Jesttoy the whole; l’opc Julius II., a great patron of the nrts, for &5,(500, 
batoh, bv purtiullv dissolving it, ornfrost "dlspld the j a lnv,.e au.n for that period, ilia example vra# followed 
cakes lute* tragin-uts. tlel. tine i.< simply glue which j by other artists, dmtuoud-dust being employed in 
has been dissolved in a huge .piautity of water, und j reduv-lng the geio. Tho minerals most used for pur- 
aUnwed to settle until eolouvle.i. Size is n less-tena- i posev ot i ngraving, both i-.i modern and ancient times, 
eiou* kina of glno, made from parchment purines and' are rock eiyrtsl or quartz, of various colours aud de- 
tlio thinner pieces ol skins ; groes oi purity, jasper, calceilony, cornelian, onyx, and 

CTiiimojt, jy-riif-a h.v, in Hot., n gen. of tUjir. • bl.."d>t.)iio. A mongt hose nations which practised tlieart 
Inrom ihe species Cf. rorvus, eomm.mly Ininwn m { of eugra. mg on gnus may be mentioned tho Egyptians 
sAlg’ir ilt Jaw iu I ranee, M. Payen first obtained the ; and the Hebrews, who probably learned the practice 
principle to which he has given the u-mie of pefeyr. ‘ from tlio former when resident in their load. The 
jueoril.n^ tp the researches of this chemist, one part stones used by the Egyptians were green joaper, eal- 
wjgeli.se dissiaved fa 500 parts of boiling water will i eedony, and cornelian. There are many interesting 
i&ird, upon eoohng, a colourless tionapurcut jelly; i specimens of their art iu tho British Museum. Before 


gnathia, from tho l.ut. grlo, I Iree/e. j 

Gdt.stixx: wxn (Ii.vk, in Minuf.-- A- e-biuneisotilv j 
glue in a greater state of pnritv, it will be as well to | 
consider the two substances under one he ulmg Him \ 
is Obtained from the parings ami lelllse tl .nn.iiiies of, 
«|X ftnd other hides, nliieli geuernllv contain livm l’> 
to 50 per cent of glue. They lire Meepetl toe <e>er.'il 
days in lime-water, to r "move the h.nr and blood, and 
then (lrnined und dried in a out rent of mr, in older 
that, tile lime may absorb I irbouie acid from the ifim- 
spliere, They niv then boiled down m a eoppi" 1 eon-1 
tinning a perforated false bottom. Iresli elippim'" being | 
added until tin- liquor gelatunvca m eoolmg. ll is i lien 1 
kept at ft gentle bent until the impurities have r.'tiled, I 
and it is transferred to wooden bovn, or cm lern, in 
which it gelatinizes. The blinks so tormeii nro cut 
into e.ikes while soft, nud dried in netting-', the threadi 
of which leave the writ-known rrii«--hiir ii.irkni;;'. The 
drying is the mo»t partieular part of the prove•-•. a 
sudden rise of temperature vvdl Jesttoy the whole; 
batch, bv partially dissolving it, or n frost w iii spill the j 
cakes Into tragm-uti. Gel. tine is simply glue which! 
baa been dissolved in a laig" .piautity of water, und j 
allowed to settle until ei'louvle.i. Size ii n less-tenn-! 
clous kind of glno, made from parchment pannes and i 
tile thinner pieces ol skins j 

GvidUtCjl, ,/t-fi.f-e h.v, in Hot., n gen. of Aljir. ' 
A Fv.iiii the species O. iwifim, vi.mmmdv Iniown nil 
J»',Hfi?'ir da Jaw# fa France, M. Payen first obtained the : 
principle to which be hue given the name of pefese.' 
jkceorde.ig to the researches of this chemist, one part 
Ifajf g®lo-(i dissolved fa 500 parts of boiling water will; 
- 1 j^prd, upon cooUdj, a colourless tianapurcut jefiy,- j 
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the dooline of their country, the Greeks became much 
more eminent for their gems than any oilier nation of 
antiquity. They practised eeal-engraving at an early 
period, cot apparently not upon atone*. Many cele¬ 
brated names of engraver* before the era of Alexander 
have been handed down. Among others, that of 
Theodore of Samos, who engraved o lyre on n cele¬ 
brated emerald belonging to fcuig 1’olycroten 750 year* 
before Christ, which the owner, to mortifv himself, 
threw into the sea. between the period of Alexander 
and the Augustan age, the chief gem-engravers were 
Admone, Apollouides, I'olveteles, who was also u 
sculptor, and Tryphou. The taste fur engraving on 

S recioua stones wa» still presence! by both t.icel.a mid 
Ionian* during the earlier part of tho dark nges. 
With tho introduction of Christianity, the art lan¬ 
guished, and after the 7 ik century >f 'alnimt < ntn-ely 
disappeared, ttudreumincd iu nhecurdy till t.n- 131 h ecu- 1 
tury, when it was retired by the Italians from tins j 
period, engraving on gems" duet listed grcitli, audit 
was some time before the art lidlv iv-c'.t.ii.le.hi-d. | 
Modern gemh are considered infinur to those ni! 
ancient, times; nnd lieno many attempts Imre been 
made to substitute ih-litiou' gems tor then- »le bir.ej 
real. Theseuroproduced in thn-e.liilerict way'.,— e.iln ■■ | 
by attempting to improve a pr-ei-jus Mon.-, or to jmi- 
ducing an absolute counteileit of it, or b\ m-ei ilnng ] 
the ntune of nn an<lent engraver on a jiiodtoti .n "I ' 
modern origin. Jiidepeudenlly, Imwcvei, ol llietcj 
methods of producing immierfut gem•, tno -.on iciiG 1 
were acquainted with scicrni ripc-dieum tor nuking 
nrtitieial gems, and chenu ,t~ in nil ngr- line turncil 
their nllemioii to ihia brum li of art. In modern line-., 
Mdseherlieh, lirolhic:, tl.iumu, nnd olhers, li.m- suc- 
ceecled iu producing nrtitieial nibcM, eorun.no.., •■lue 
and red spinelle, garnet, nnd e-ner.dd, bv cnist.ili..'iiig 
mixtures containing their eomponem part-, at cuecd- 
ingly high temperature. The nrtdieia! gems pr'iilncd 
were found to posse-s a!) the propertieK ..1 the ten! 
stones, both in colour, hnrdiicvi, an.I ei istnll'ii- n.riu. 

GbSiTiIKMI!*, s/,o»(n)-</i..-,e (b’r., (lmn >,r.i- 
llien-iit-arius), is. ihe inline of a ho.li ol iiuium-v ,> >ln e 
in Trance, roiiipn ing linlh 1 nl. 1 rtrv. 111 d e.ii.i 1 -; Inj 
the ISt hand Uith i-ennuie-, tl,i gemt-tim.i 1 .n-i i* ,xs i-.i j 
the most disui'iguivlioil c-.aliv • o-ps in ihe 1 j.I 
-.irmv. Aftcrw.un-t, ,n lips*', (he mum was ti.ui-dc] n d J 
to a squadron nt ih« rot .ii li.noelii I,; ir<• <p •, » n * e-.n I 
atitnted a hind of liodi-giuir.l ol lie- l.iee Iu 1,"‘H | 
this corps was iihiiii-d.ed. and the i.ine- gi.i n lo a b'.di . 
of police. Itemise,Is pumipalK of.v.b'.vi n_i'„entr. j 
the army getiere.llv on re onm ol i>-;. <• ,,, i ■■. d , 

behaviour, and it is regard,d :■■■ v 1 e,.i i : j omio-.,.i,, : 
r.s they have better pav, aiel e.-ic.y pre .1 -i iih.-Mv ) 
Tho corps still constitute- n p.cf .1 tins . 1 . n.y. nrei e,., 
liable, in ease of neiiM it v. to be sent .>’i aiii.e mm--; 
rice. They have tins chie.u irr of being we.id . h iv.-d : 
mid trustworthy men, and are iiv.uies.t 'v inti-u-t ,-1 I.-, j 
government with ihe ev—ut ..n ni miner <d imp.-i-' 
cnee aud delicacy. T hey iimeuii't ■ .ibom ~ .,>« "• e , ii. j 
Gr.NTMili.,/si!'-drr (1 1 <r '. r, lr> ni l.ai n,ih, rm 
hind), in Gram., is On-'dome torn .ii mow ..j,J- 
ing to sex. Nouns ileimt-ng this ii.ate si- e > s-nd In, 
bo masculine, tlwee delmliegtlie female : M r, lelminne , , 
and those which denote li-.'ln-r n.n'c nor tenid’.- -re [ 
said to be neuter that. ... iU-w- ■n-t i, ot ». -.•! r-r; 
gender; and hence grammarians lave come, mew hat i 
incorrectly, to spe.it of three gisid.-rs, Tlui<■ tan, 
properly speaking, bo but two genders, the n.iiv nine- 
nnd the feminine, as the -exi. d d"i:,u turn is the b,;»,- 
tipon which this doctrine is hin t. There t,rr. 
nnimals, however, of which it is dilPruit, < r melcv„ to ( 
determine the sex; aiid there arc nlvo luacy thing, 
which cannot be so diMingmshed s.t ell 7 in so a -e 
generally regarded a-* belonging to -what ir ter-m-d the 
neater gender. There nr-, however, lertmn lee-is, ns 
magnitude, strength, vigour, Ac., which are c«.nsi.Iered 
r:* characteristic of males; while geiith-nfcs timidity, 
submission, Ac., are regarded ns properties ot female-, 
which, when they coins to be associated with a neuter 
noun, rase it to "the masculine or feminim s thus wo 
speak of the nun a* he, mid of the moon as the. 
Abstract nouns and general terms arc nlvo usually 
regarded as feminines. The masculine ar.d feminine 
are sometimes denoted by different words, as boy, girl, 
horse, mare, cock, hen; sometimes by * change ia ike 
863 
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termination, as count, couutesa t executor* sautentn* * 
songster, songstress; and sometimes by the nddiuths tn 
a word, as cock-sparrow, hon-spatrow, hs-goftt, sher. 
goat.—Bof. Suglieh Cyclopedia, section Arte r ahd 1 
sciences. 

Gek k u.oo Yjr-nr-di'mpV (Gr.^cneofoijio.frfvm Hanoi, 1 
race, and forms, account), in an account or cnuoaiftticta 
of the ancestors or relations of a particular person OP 
family. No nation was morn careful to truce and hr*. - 
servo its geueulogioa than the children of Israel., Tlusir 
h.icrcd writiugM contain geuculogic* which extend 
through a period of more than 3,fitsi years, from the 
creation of Adam to tho captivity of Judah, and oven 
niter (hat lime. Josephus informs us that he twadl 
lus own de«eent from the tribe of bovi by moans Of 
public registers, and that, bow over dispersed Audi 
depressed Ins nation were, they never neglected to 
have exact gem-nl.igicul tables prepared from authentic 
documents which acre kept ut Jerusalem. Since, 
however, their destruction »-s a untiem by tho Romans, 
ml their tables of deaceut m-om to have been tost; and 
even the l.evitea, who arc Mill distinguiahcd from tho 
rest uf the people by tin- exercise of mieciol honorary 
r.-ligi.ius fuiu-tious, nrc known as aucli only by being 
ackiuiw i.-dgi-d us dcHceiulnuU of parent* who exercised 
th- Mime. The meipialilies of rnulr and right which 
pi-iail. .1 during the middle ages made genealogical 
lii.iu-n.'s biglilv important, anil it was then that re- 
se:in lien et this kind ttaiuimed the form of a Science, 

Inch b •ciinie elos-lv coiineeted with heraldry (which 
* iVery Mile criiienl care, however, wa* usually 
i-niplovcd iu such cases, the chief object being to trace 
il.o in i.f lamiin s into tile remotest antiquity. 
Alti-mpi-* to e.irrv this to an absurd length are fro- 
•.u.-ni is manifested in the earlier genealogical works. 
l.Litnul geneuhigu’iil studies were not begun bol'oro 
tin- ITIIi century. Genealogical accounts arc not only 
int.-reMing to jiersomi who luel a more or lose 
nitiirnl «-m■ii | .il v nbiml, their ancestors, but aro olio 
u .ful in ihe ln.sinriun, ns eliii-idnting tho often coin- 
p.u.ited ri-l.itioria ot dynasties, familim, claims, and 

i ni.ii- hit .I.-, ..I i lien idioiis, Ac. Tliey are also of 

loip.iiiu'ico in leaiil cases concerning clniras of iuhfiri- 
tom-; and, indeed are illdispensiihlc in state* in 
"hull t!i.- enj e,men! of cci'fiiiu right* is uiaJo to 
d-’p.-ml np..ii lincugc or descent. A genealogy, or 
In.c.i i- Inipicutly represented in the form of a trea 
i"i'.j/e ' l-ivnift u distinct view of tho 

.u-i.ii,. lu.iuclicn ul tin- family, ami tho degrees of 
o- ■ . m 1 —..m ill.- riiiiiiiiiiii pr igeuitor, who is generally 

ii [.ii". nil,I oi tin- root oi-st-m. Gci.-cnlogical tables 

"ubei ii" eii.iin.; or n*<—mliDg. Thu former ar« 

. '.e Hv i. ■■■l iii In. 1 -iiiihI rer»rdw, pri-aenting the 
([(-*,- .nbuit i ..f n certnin person in tin-older of ptO- 
eri-nti.-n , the biller, document*, of nobility, serving 
l" 'lorn tin* ei-.imi oi any man or family to the titles of 
p i.i-iud ami maternal ancestors. Sometime* both 
!,.iu.‘. are i.'ed I'.geiher, I'ei-onns descended one from 
iir.o'.ln-r me.rivelv, form it direct line; those tie, 

: -nd'-d fim-i a cne nion progenitor, toil uol oah from 
Huotb -r, u colliit. ml line The eoll.iter*} line em- 
l.ra. e tie- agii.it. .. or the kitith’iul oil the father's 
.-■) , and tlic cognates, or kindr'-ti ou the mother’s, 

■sj'ii*. 

< .i nt.u v, ! /t'-c-i- thts plural of genus (which 

#*) , 

t.i :.■»!, m Mu* , the diiTt-rtnf scales by which tho 
Giec’ « regulat- 4 their diviMoits of tho tetrschord, of 
wbitn there vv.-rc thn-'-; vie., the -i.harmouie, chro¬ 
matic, Mul diatonic, nil o! which wiil be found treated 
ol under their rtspective names. 

f>j M»u., /• ..'-c-ret (tv. tjiti-f/’.'T), thtt name of 
tli- tughcet indnarv rank, with the exception of that 
ol Held uiacslui), that can*>e conferred on fjjiccrs in 
the lintish au«l cool mental armies. It i* the title 
given to the comnuiiidcr-in-chietj uuless bo be a field* ' 
marshal, lo the commander* of armies and military, 
districts, and to the commanders «*f division* aud -f 
brigades, who exercise tbs fnnetftna of a general With. ! 
respect to the different bodies of men under CheLr-. 
command which compose the entire army in the aggre¬ 
gate. In the English winy, general officer# tea of 
three grades,—generals, Heut-Bnaut-geocralS, sad major- 
generals. In the Freutih and continental ssrvioes, the 
rank of gencrsl of division, it equivalent (9 that of 
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lieuianant-geoerol in our senrioe, and that of general 
-'of brigade to the rank of m 4 jdr>a*Bef*l. The com¬ 
mand of » division hi aw serriee it slwsy* given to a 
lieutenant- or rnsjor-geoeriu, but the ooionei of e regi¬ 
ment may command a brigade with the temporary rauk 
of brigadier-reuera). The title ••erne to have originated 
in France about 1450 , when John, eoont of Bunois, 1 
wee made lieutenant-general of the French forces, or 
commeader-in-cbief, representing the sovereign, who 
had delegated to hit lieutenant-general the perform¬ 
ance of the duties that would otherwise have devolved 
upon him m actual commander-in-chiof of the armies. 
Toe title came into use in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII., when the appellation of captain-gonerul 
was given to the commander-in-chiof of the English 
forces, instead of that of lord-marshal of England. 
From that period the title of general, both alone and 
distinguished by various profiles, has been presorted 
in the British service. 

Oimu Asssmdit. (See Assemiu/t, OrtfEiur,.) 

Utmnxit Bass, in Mus., is synonymous with tho¬ 
rough ban. (See Bass.) 

G-unuux, Issue, in English Law. is a plea which 
thwarts or denim at ouoo the whole declaration <>i the 
plaintiff, without offering any special matter whereby to 
.evade it; as in'Aclion for wrong, “not guilty,” or im 
debt, “not indebted." They art-culled the general unite 
. because, by importing a general and abseduu denial ut 
what is alleged in the, deohirutijn, they amount at once 
to an issue, by whiuh is meant a luet allinm-d mi one 
side and dented on the oilier. Formerly the etlei t ut 
pleading the general issue was to leave every t lung 
open,—the foot, the law, and the equity of the rat*- 
but ut this way much abuse crept in, and by siivtnu 
ft & 4 W* 1 I. IV. a. 43 , the plea of general issue »a. 
restricted to its proper anil ancient province. 

ftunutAMSSlMO, jeii-e-rul-ie'-e-mii (Ltal.), the name 
eometimes given on the comment to u general officer 
who has the chief command of two or more arrai'-A. or 
grand divisions of nn army, which are also under (lie 
command of general olliecrs who act independently ol 
each Other, aud aril subject o»l> to the cmitr.d •>! Hie 
generalittsimo or couuuonder-m-cbiei for tlie tune 
being. 

GWf XBAttZATtOJt, JeH-H-rtf-i-gai'-ehiH (lilt. ffi’Hrra/iii, 
general), the act of exteudiug from particulars to 
generals; the act of mabiug general. 

0*8 BRXUZ avion, m Iiug., “the aelof comprehending 
under a oommou name am end objects, agreeing m some 
point which we abstract from each of them, and v inch 
that common name serves to indicate." 'When we con¬ 
template several objects resembling each other m some 
part of their nature, we can, by attending to th.it part 
alone, assign them one common name, which u ill ex¬ 
press or stand for them all ns far as thov agree : and 
this is what is called generalization. Another kind ol 
generalization is when, from observing 1 hat t wo or more 
objects have certain things or properties m common, 
that therefore they have others also in common ; a- 
where Newton, from the fall ol nu apple, discovered 
tho law of gravitation. In this process of generalizing 
there is involved a principle which experience does riot 
furnish, by which we affirm not mdv that ull he,in 
bodies which have been observed gravitate, hut time all 
heavy bodies, whether they have been observed or not, 
do so. In this there hi implied a belief iliat there exist-, 
a certain order in nature, and that, under the same 
circumstances, the same substances wifi present the 
same phenomena. (See Indpctioiv, Classuicatios.) 

Oxhikattok. (Stet PjmuohoaY.) 

’ (vSIfBSATioNS, AtTKaWAltON or, Jen-e-rai'-ehiiHz 
(bat. grtieraiio), a term applied by Professor Sleeii- 
Stnip to a aeries of phenomena connected with the 
mode Of reproduction of mtnyof the low or anuuuis. 
In their development from the ovum to the adult state, 

■ a large number of thcan beings not only pass through 
various Stage*, as exemplified in the insect tribe, but 
yjOlaoposwa* the power of multiplying themselves at cer- 
:tah» periods of their growth. The animals which exhibit 
SgtMa peculiarity have been called “nurses," and the 
f* phenomenon has bean particularly observed, in the 
:JA<ephnl», EstotM, Folypit«r», ftalpnv, and Vorticcllie. 
.Hgjht tho translation of Professor Steenstrup’s work by 
vSB>» Bay Swiety. tfae alternation of generations is 
;-l 5 gy described. The mode of development by means 


ol “ nones," or intermediate generations, is shown t» 
be an ordinary pbonomcnoa in aature. “ The edretun* 
stance," he observes, “of as animal giving -birth tow 
progeny permanently dissimilar to Its parent, but 
which itself produces a new generation, which either 
itself or in its offspring returns to the form of tho 
parent animal, is a phenomenon sot oonfineA to a 
single class or series of animals; the vertebrate dices 
is the only one in which it has sot yW been observed. 
It would consequently appear that there is something 
intrinsic in this mode of development, end that it occurs, 
as it were, with a certain necessity i on which account 
it will undoubtedly soon bo recognised to a neater 
extent aud more generally." It the whole system of 
development by means of “nursing" generations be 
collected and regarded in one view, it appears, a* the 
essential feat or® in this course of development, that 
the species is not fully represented in the solitary, 
full-grown, fertilo individuals of both sexes, nor to 
their development; bnt that to complete their repre¬ 
sentation, supplementary individuals, os it were, of 
one or of several precedent generations arc necessary. 
The greatest incompleteness and the highest degree 
of mutual dependence is to be observed in the Cam* 
pamiluruc aud similar polypes, m wluoh the genera* 
tlun-i representing ti. unity of tho species ere vary 
unlike emit other, a m winch all tho individuals are- 
(um d into an oulwar unity, or into a sot of polypes. 
‘■They exist urgntu -ally connected with each other, 
and tire normally free only in their first generation, 
and. indeed, mdv in tt.eir earliest stage of development, 
and oniv lor a short time; since the free-swimming 
i dinted embryo swims about in the water at most for 
■mine hour-, in order to find a suitable place for the 
loiiud.itinn ol » new polype stem. In the Curyiuc eiavi. 

J irm polypes, tho organic connection between the- 
individuals and generations is rather more lax; the 
perfect gemuuparoua or ovigorous individuals are 
lem.iliv quite tree, often even ut «ti early age ; BO that 
rln-v do not utium their lull development until after 
then separatum lroin the “nursing’’generations. In 
ihe Medusa- and Soalpsr. tlio generations which are 
eonm-eted together into one whole become more like 
each other.” Among the Ento/oa, similar attempts 

at ... tree and accomplishing a perfeot growth 

ure also oe-enbed. Tlie development ofanimals which 
do not lieloug to the water, but to the air, also presents 
-midar phenomena, but in a still higher aud more free 
stage. Tin- propagation of the Aphides through a 
senes of generations has been long known. In the 
spring, a generation is produced from the ova, which 
grows and is metamorphosed, and, without a previous 
lertilisutioii, gives birth to a new generation, and this 
again to :i third ; and so oil for ten or twelve weeks; so 
mat in certain specie* which hare been observed nine 
such changes have been noted. At last, there occur* 
a generation consisting of males and females, the for¬ 
mer of which, after their metamorphosis, ore usually 
winged; fort dmilion and the deposition of eggs take 
place, mid tlie long series or generations recommences 
in the next year and iu the same order.—Kef. Tram- 
oar «/' tke Any AVie/y,—J. J. gteenstrup on the 
A’fcrnal.utt of Ueneratinne. 

(iKSKStHj.ieM'-c-M* {Gr.yeiipsie, the generation), it the 
name given to tho first hook of the Bible, on account 
of it» containing a narrative of the generation or pro¬ 
duction of ail things. The Hebrew name is SentkitJi, 
* iu the I it-ginning,' from its conimenaiug with that 
word. It* history goes back to the very earliest ages 
of the human race, and extend* over a period of at 
least 3 ,:t 7 '» years. It gives an account of the creation, 
the fall of man, the settlements, genealogies, art*, 
religion, corruption, and destruction of the antediluvian 
world; of the re-peopling and division of the earth, the 
dispersion of its inhabitants, the calling of Abraham, 
i he rise and progress of the Jewish nation, Ac. It is 
divided into two main parts, one universal and one 
special; the former being the ancient '.iitory of tho 
whole human race, contained in chapters I,—-*L, the 
latter tho eorlv history of the children of Israel 
(XII.—L.). There arc some critics who mainUra that 
this book was not written by Mow*; and no* ms 
certainly some passages of A that must have been 
written by some one after his death, a* toes refer to- 
subsequent events; but that the book ** a whole was 





M i ff t », *y Mown, there is little room to doubt. M©to Gutter*, j*o*k‘-4# (Bat. gem, 
iOffBUioas speculation ha* hum wfteBdea, a# to the tbc angular of jotet«fl apps ia raaoaof * 
maaMr to which ilemw cud* aware ot what hod a gen. ofJrCnnd&otaipleat*, threa sp< 
taken jplaoa so man* catrtttrito Mbn hi* own time, found wUd m Britain. 61. HnetorUi, tb# . „ 
According to toiii.?, the different trouts recorded in the .fields a good yellow dy«» u» when miaedwito 
book were divinely revealed to him; others hold that (JeatU tinetorut), 
he acquired his knowledge of th*m by tradition; ends G«f mvs, (tat. geoAtbtte, Or.'hi. 

third alas## that ho obtained it from old documents. Gram., is tbs name of the second case la toadsolatMta* 


The second of these is tbs commonly reccired opinion of nouns, gsnsrally indicating the relation exyirwaaodltt 
ia this conwtry.’hnd the third is that which is generally English by the preposition.«/. "The Mkutuotl^H^r ,• 
maintained by the German theologians of the present says Max Mijltor, "is a mere blunder y fbr tWGresk. 
day, Neither of these views neoesssnlv militates against word genike ncrer meant gtnilivn*. OeutKmte, if, to if : 
the belief m the inspiration of the booh: for that, divine meant to express the case of origin or birth. wpuJftljiS 

S it would be necessary to enable him to distinguish Greek have"been called gennetikt, not yrovhr. 'No*' 
e true from the false, h c cannot help thinking, does the genitive express the relation of »OB. tCyfiUkbmt. • 
however, that if either or both uf these had been tlie For though we may say 1 the sun of iht fslhWy Wtr 
sole or only sources whence Moses had drawn his infm - may likewise say ‘ tlie father of the son.' (TplMf iS 
Station, there would have been some allusion to, or Greek h-td a much wider, a much mors ptaBsispelsS 
evidence of it, in the book itself. Uis knowledge <>f the meaning. U meant casus generalie, tit# general c#»e, 
later events mar, and probably was, obtained in thmway; or vutlier the <asn which expresses the genus <X kind, 
but we incline to the opinion that the erriu-r purt of the Tins is the reul power of the genitive. If I sey'&hird' 
book must have been the subject of divine revelation, of the water," ‘of the water' deflues the (SSU to 


mmf ** 

<mmi * 


r rullicr the < an* which expresses the CMtUS Ot kiM*’. 
'Ins is t ho real power of the genitive. If I sajr ‘a bird ’• 

deflues the sett us to 


‘of the water' 


For those that believe in prophecy, there is nothing which a certain lord belongs; it refers it to the gong* ' 
hard of belief here ; the one being a divine revelation ol n.ilnr-lurvia."— (Lerturei an the Science qfZa#yni>gs.i 
of the future, the other a divitio revolution of the past In 1 ugludi, the genitive or possessive ossa is xnarkad 
(Henrdinc the various subjects of control onv in this by the mhtition nl the letter s, preceded by fen *jpo- 
book, sea Cmiifttf, Dm. vex, Ac.) The nvillicniiciiY strophe : us, the king’s son, my father’s horse. WuX 
of Genesis writs distinctly- recogni/.ed by I'lnict, ami tin- plural ends in », the additional < of the genitive it 
passages from it uro cited in the New Testament, 0111111 nl, and only tbe apostrophe added; as, kings' sons. 


twenty-seven times literally, and thirty-eight nines 
substantially.— Kef. Graves On Of Veufatcm h: Heme's 


( ci.NH u, jn -ne.tif (bat., from gigno, I beget or pro- 
dure), was ilie term applied by tlm ancient Konutns 


Introduction (a (lie Serivlurc. i; l'li-hhurn's JCni/rifiu.u to a elms uf Hpiritmvl beings which attended upon, 
in’s AUe Teehmcni; .1 aim On (he L'wte if (he Old muu. Kverv human being, according to them, bad 


Testament; Turner's Cbm/wnon fo Or unto. 


■iwl genius allotted to him at birth, to guide and 


G-XMi, je’-ve-i (bat.), ainoug tbn Homans were direct loin t'urungh life ; and hia general character 
supernatural beings, corresponding to the demons ami conduct was ascribed to the influence ofhisgeutlMs 
among the Greeks. According to ihem, every human hem e the word came to signily the natural powers aad 
being had his genius allotted to lum at birth, who id.dm i-ol men, more especially their naturalincHlW* 

S aided and accompanied him through Inc, umi eon- tumor disposition. In modern t.iiursit has Como to 
uctod him out of the world at the clo.v of his lie mu loved in a still more restricted and epeaiar 


ducted him out of the world at the clo.v of his lie 
career, llut not only persons but places nod even w ,| i | 
inanimate phjects, w.-rc Int.lrittn him iheirgrnr 'I he n. -i 
coUectivo Itoinun pe..pk> also had their gnmur, who ! n, 
was sometimes rcproscmcd on tvm. Tie -i ot the or : 
woman were called dunoncs. Tiny some'lines held le-i, 
that each parson wnv •ciempimr.l tim.ugh lite bv i«n p.o- 
genii, a white and a Mark i the forme” good ami favour- iu< 
able, the latter bad and imt.iv. .urn at other tunes p .. 
they believed in but one, which wcv Uinek uim «!ule l.v i 
turn*. Divine honours wer- j>ai l to the gci.u ; and il “ t 
was usual for each one i > oiler suentii •- in his genius "i r 
on bis birthday. The genii v.r djiuus of the Joe t her.r n-;- 
little rosemUi.irieo to iho-ent the Ibmians. 'I hev ... 


if bis be cm; loved jn a still more restricted and special; 
even M'osr, ns sigoifynnj tlie very lngheat condition of the 
'I he n. >l powers, the perfection of hitmtiu intellignace. 
. who I ia.- M.inv other word? of a similar kind, it is dilUcult 
.d the or in.i.ossibie to deline il in words; but there it always 


a . oited wdh u iho idea of creative or inventive 
e.r. Ae-'ordiiig to Emerson, it ia the “construe* 
< ■nlcUect" wlii.-:i “ produces thoughts, sentences, 
. v'. iii j , ocb'gun, svstoms. It ia the generation 

'!,■ Piiinl. the nmiringe of thought vvitti nature." 

■ i! - i ughl of genius n* Bpontai'cmis; but tlie power 
i 1 *v. ‘.11 .j or e.v,iie,s!..n in tlie most enriched and flow- 

• i, .ore .luj.ii o a mixture uf will, a certainesutsof 

• -1lie si. lot.u.< ous statua without which no pfodpO* 


regarded as an iiitcrms mate class of bi in*; ■, * i i.veer, iiou i-, t.. >,■ .l.|..." Genius produces what baa never 
angels and men, but inferior in dignity t*. b..i)i, mul !./■ 1 . r* ticeii uccoiuphahoi); “ it, is the advent of troth , 
•re not objects if worship. Jn poetry ti.e- .i.‘- m!'. te- world, » f..rni of thought nowfor the first titt# 
serilted aahaving been creuted out ot lire, mid .v- n,i-.., - bur r .ng into lie- hnivorac. a child of tbo-okl et#snsl 
inhabited this world before it" in upm,,,., ;.j ,.,j. piece ot imnieasurable greatness.'' Its otdof 

the subjects of a ecrlaiti Jau H a .1 .n. '1 hey re'., lie.:, t icidtie-. :vro tin. rene-on and the imagination ; and no* 

and (kid sent hi* angel Lb!t?,or Eblii, w bo, utter n.n .. > on- or other of these fneult.es predominates, - 

il liccur.es eith r ament die or arinrtic. * isik»#lt 


qaering Jon Ibu Jsn, re'-el'.'il .igatn-t tn.d, and set il bccur.e, eilh r nuientide or arinrtic. “ In thfr 
himself up in his room. wln-reup..n G.m ci'iMeim.'.n e,-,> m-i.ics at onc« tbov.* hidden miltmics whiakoi 


him to eternal pvinn.hn.eut. The d .inn*, like men, are 
Some good and some >• v, 1. Thrv >nt and ilririk, nr • 
subject to passions nml death, hut may live l .r eeiiiu- 
riss. They are capnblc of been. mug in; , ible, or 
assuming the forms ol men, beas;», i r jiio;.st,.,v, at 
pleasure. They fre'jueat bniii*. v.eln. ruined h,.iino.i. 
BCas, rivers, crovs-Joal?, atid jriaract-piaec*. Tim evil 


w do not r -veal tlicim-elves except to the XpOld) 
cut mnl ri^orou'i aj.plu atom, and, tw it were; iptttl* 
In. iv rec.igiiunug in pln'iiomeua tlm noaltershbl SAd . 
el *rnal, ir product t> truth." in the latter it SMks 
“ to eibibit u .own ideal in due and appropriate fitnfcflp' 
i' reiiiires ilm u.iiiula under Unite tv pen, add SO creates 
I l.i '.H-i'ii.'lul.'' Gen ms ia sometime used to sitpwfjr; 


e#nii dMigbt m m’.veluof t r ns own -jke, raise arid tbattamr.i or aptitude which we receive from nature 
Street whirlwinds, and drv up the. springs o' the dc-'-rt. tor excelling in any one thill" whatever, Thua we Speak 

a t .. t V-’.k- ...I .... C . - / _ ... .,1. i:... iA _ ^. g; ‘ 


men *xid women that fnU m ibeir way* The p^ris, nr ln^cVur^at mjjji.ymerit. The tol-ittetiAn betxr$ek$. 
fairies, are beautiful feiuai u genii, who beheve in God, 1 gemu? proper and taU-nhis thus given by De Qubw#f b"* 
and m Mabommcd, bis prophet, and do good to man. “ Genius ia tied, mode of inteUoctual power 
The Mussulman doctors behove m the existence of moves in alluir.eu with genial, viator#, », e., wtt|t th#', 
djinns, as supernatural beings; bnt tkc.r ideas of them eapacities of pleasure ana pahiwhercss talent'Naito 
differ much from those of the poets and romancers. vestige ol stub an alliiuioe, and is perfect ly iodepe*&ii|t^ 
Gjlsipa, jca'-i-pi!, in But., a gen. of the »at. ord. of all human sensibilities; consequently, 

Cnckonace*. Borne species have edible fruit; thiia voice or breathing which represents toe totallMw> . 
thw (t. amfriecHa, the lana-trce of South America, of man, ami therefore hi# epjoyiog and snff«j*^|'tnir' 
prodaces a drluhons fruit called the gexipap. in (.are ; whilst, on the contrary, talent repretejtrtSMily a 
British. Guiana a bluish-hlqck dye J# prepared from sinflle funetkmof that nature." Aud htmoa, teto. It is, 
the juice of this fruit, (hat, besides its reletioa to auffcrhiffiuM eafo^taent, 
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genius always implies a deeper relation to virtue and man to the appellation of gentionure, or to -determine 
vice; whereas talent has no shadow of a relation to aitanderd by which persons who dafatto hdd tide 
niorol qualities any more than ithas to vital sense.” rank, u undoubtedly it is, may bo distinguished from 


monies, sacrifices, Ac., were performed in common, merchants, and others largely engaged in trade and 
Persons who belonged to the same gene were called commerce, and ell whose income or education raises 
gentile*, and those of the same family wero distin- them above the lower classes of the (radio? comma* 
guished by the term agnuti. At first patricians only nity. Strictly speaking, it is the title of one who bears 
could have the honour of being grnteti but, niter the coat-armour, and takes rank nest to an esquire and 
Jaw passed which enabled the plebeians to intermarry above a yeoman, or, according to the definition given 
with the higher ranks, the latter class likewise were by Jacobs, in the Zaw Uietionaiy, “ one who. Without 
admitted to share in the clanship; and banco there «ny title, bears a coat of arms, or whoso ancestors 
were both patrician and plebeian gentes, which, ol luivn been freemen; and by tho emit that a gentleman 
course, often ussimituted, by reason' of the interninr- giveth ho is known to be, or not, descended from those 
riage law. The gene Cornelia may bo mentioned ns of his name that lived many hundred years since." It 
ut> instance of a gen*: it embraced the families of the irmv therefore be nmd, with truth and'justice, that one 
Lentuli, the Hciplonee, tho Cethegi, and many others who inherits tlm right to bear eoatsurmour from his 
too numerous to mention. father, and his mother if she bo an heiress, is bonSJUe 

OxtlTtAJK. (See Gentian A.) ii gentleman by imlisputublo right, and, if it were 

GENTIAN,!, j&n-the-ui'-nil, ill J3ot„, tlie typical gen. worth wliilo to* contest. the point, is entitled to take 
ol tb# tat. nrd. Oentianareie. Tho olllcnml gentian, precedence of nil others to whom the title is conceded 
SO well known for it« bitter tome properties, is tbe in virtue of their professional standing, income, or 
root of Q.lutea, a native of the mountains ul eeulr.d e.lucalem. The original deni at ion of the word i* from 
end southern Hurope. From gentian the Swiss pro- the l.at. jimtili*, belonging to a tribe or i/rn*, and homo, 
pare a spirit much prized by them in* n stoinaetne. » man In tbe early is of Koine, the inhabitants 
The genus is stated to have been named after Geutius, <>t that eily were divid .to two classes,—the tiepulu*, 
« king of Sclavonic, who discovered it or that portion of the oinmunitv in whom iuI power 

GnNtlANACRA., jcn~»he-uu‘<u'-*c-r, in llot., the 0, m- lav. nrd the pi die, or iomm r >milty. The papntui. Or 
fJttHitf»ln.,anal.ord.of/heofyfi'dnHru.aiili-cliisa fVii-e/b- body el (he palriciaus or nobles, was lr.rtlier divided 
ftora\ Herbs, or rarely shrubs, usually khumiI h. r.eim-i min tribes or gen/r*, and e«eh yens into families, all 
' usually simple, entire, opposite, resxile, and streneU tlm members oi wlueh bore the common appellation of 
ribbed; rarely alternate, or stalked, er eoinpoued, tin-tritie. To belong to n gm* or tube, nos to take 
always exstipulnte. Flowers almost nlwa\» i.-gnl-.r. mnt among Oie nobles, ami m utter-tunes, when the 
. variously coloured, axillary, nr terminal. 1'iilvv inle- pr:i .lege ol admission to a tribe was conceded to men 
tior, persistent, usually wiili five dnisions, oeiM-ioii'iili of plebeian oi tiriii, it was equivalent, to the grant of a 
lour, sit,eight, or ten. Corolla persistent, its divisions title of nobdiu hv letters patent from the crown in our 
corresponding in number In those of the enh \ ; «■ him- own tunes, Henee the term n-iihhs was applied to all 
{{(in imhriettte, twisted or in duplicate. Mnni.-tm n* who were five-horn, being detrended Iruin free-born 
many as tho segments of the i-orolla, and nlteniit, ,uu i->(or; and tieionging f o a noble family; while that 
with them. Ovary 1-eelhnI, or rarely partially g-ci'llml. ol >.„r . i-v.v, without family or standing, was applied 
from the projection inwards of tlie ii!:n enlns, with to men'of low rank mid origin, nnd those that were 
numerous Ol tiles; placentas-, parietal, nnlerinr an.I born ■>(' -.|:is The term has been adopted in nil 
posterior to the axis, nnd frequently turned inwards 1 ;i I'limpeim languages of which Latin tonus the founda- 

style 1 ; stigmas 2, right and left of the axis. Tieit I lion-',tom* ami parent sleek ; while ic is found in our 

capsular, 2-vuIved, with septicldnl dolibcen. e, or n I on n language m 1 ho word “gentleman,” and gives the 
berry. Seeds numerous and small; «ubrrn uuuiile, in i elue to the meaning of the expression ‘'gentle," well- 
Iha axis of fleshy albumen. The order hits been I bunt, in contradistinction to its opposite “ simple.”— 
divided into Iwo srelious or sub-orders, the cliurnrtnis 1,V. I ■»;' i>h Ci/fh>y„’,lia.- Arts and Sciences, 
of which are taken from the (estivation ol the cumilii. til nh.i in x’-vt-Akus, a bund ol fifty gentlemen who 
These are, Oenliuneir, with tin* corolla imhvi. ate- were enrolled bv Henry VIII., in the year 1509, to 
twisted, and Steuganlhnr, with the corolla plaited, or ni toed strictly about the royal person. They were first 
in duplicate. The plants included m iho order ore denominated “.spears,” but were afterwards called 
found in nearly all parts of tlm world, even in the “ gentlemen pen doners,” which name they bore until 
coldest aud tho hottest regions. A latter principle the year 1SG, when they were culled gehUeiuen-at* 
utmost universally jimmies them: lumen many are arms. The members are elected exolusively from 
used medicinally for their tonic, stiimaenie, and ''ebn- nltlcois in the army or navy, who enjoy their half-pay 
fugal properties. There arc (11 genera mul about io at the same time that thev reeenc their pension aa 
species. g.Mitlcnien-at-nrnis. The ollieers arc a captain, who 


spcaies. g.'iitlcnien-at-arnis. Jtie ollieers nrc a captain, who 

GeKTTOE, jVii'-fils (Lei.gertiH*, Iron itrus, anation), has fl.lHO per annum; a lieutenant, with a salary 

storm used in Scripture’ to denote a pagan, or wor- of A .i*' ; a btundard-beurer, with £310; a clerk of 

shipper of idols. Tho Jews classed all the inli.ibiranls ilie cheque with Aide: ami forty* gentlemen with £70 

of the earth, with tlio exception of their own pieulur per annum each. The duty of the gentlcmcn-at-arms, 

raco, under tbo general name of goim, which is cqtr,\n- i in the present day, is principally to attend at drawing* 
lent to the Latin genic*, nations; and after a time the \ rooms and levees ; but when they were first originated, 
term Gentiles began to bo applied in a reproiiehlnl ■ they had the exclusive privilege of bringing in tho 
instead of a general sense. All who were not eiree.i.i- ’, royal dinner, and placing the same on the tabic, » ser* 
cissd and Jews, wero regarded usGoutilesorlieaihei.s, 1 vico winch they still hate the honour of performing 
aud as such they were excluded ns much ns possible; at coronations; in reward for which latter service, 
from nil those, privileges and relations by which the I the sovereign has often conferred the rank of knight* 
Jwhh nation became so exalted. As the Gentiles ( lined on one of the officers or gentlemen of the baud, 
were, consequently, considered ns outcasts and aliens; ordering the fees for the same honour to bo paid Out 
frtrtn (ho favour of God, it is not much to bo wondered t of tho treasury. Their uniform is decidedly military, 
at Uiat the Jews wore reryu prejudiced against u. J arid very similar to thnt of the foot-guards, although 
thtriouraM » Gospel which inculcated t he union of the I on sumo occasions it has been assimilated with too 
two aifferqpt sects, nnd placed the Gentiles on an 1 prevailing costumes of tha day. 
equal footuAjrith the Jews. Those of the Gentiles I Grnvs jc'-iins (Lat.), in Stool., a distinct group of 
WOO ewbtwoM Judaism, bnt were not Jons, were 1 species, allied by common characters and subordinate) 
cwled pronelytea; and tlm term Ureeks, which is used; to an order, family, tribe, or anb-tribe. A genni is 
' cS* i® ®‘ AW Testament, is sometimes identical I often an arbitrary group,since,although it is » natural 
.wlo Gentiles. < | assemblage, nearly every naturalist has his awn views 

(Fr. jyeafittomue, from cen* i with regard to tho propriety of uniting erseparating 
1 IS 00 *' and hatHtno, man).—It is a matter of ..particular assemblages of species. Tho synonymy of 

i dwHcWty to pye a correct definition of what entitles a > genera lies Ibis become more copious rs tho study of 
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natter*} history baa progressed, *nd ftewab one of the 
diffloultie* which the etudeat trfaoricgy ku to ooatewl 
against. (S»$r aorta*) 

Gajrue, to Bo*., the tern «**o» I* applied to * col* 
iaetwn of specie* or plant* which resemble <mo another 
la Ken oral atroctv.ro and appearance, more than they 
resemble any other specie*. Thn* the various kinds 
Of brambles constitute one senna; the roses, another; 
the heaths, willows, clovers, oaks, and so forth, form 
also, (n llko manner, so many different genera. The 
characters'of a genus are taken exclusively from the 
organs of reproduce mu, uhiio those ot a species are 
derived generally from nil pans of the plant, lienee 
a genus may be 'deilued as an nwemblage of aperies 
which resemble one another m the rt rutin re uuH gene- 
rml characters of their i.rotme of reproduction. It ■hies 
not necessarily happen that « genus should eontnin « 
number of species; for if a single one presents pecu¬ 
liarities of a marked kmd, it insy of itself constitute 
a genua. 

GltOCCtnniC, Je~0’»eu'-lrilc <Gr. pe, the earth, mid 
kenlrun, a point,' centre), an erpresium tint is applied 
to tlio position of a jilauet n[> it would appear an 
observer stationed at the centre of the cmili It is 
opposition |to the term IWtnct'.i/ru., winch i" n*ed to 
denote a planet*s position ns it would he seen by an 
observer ai the centre oft lie aun, 

Gsouk, -jt'-wle (tlr. ijivihter, earthy, from or, the 
earth), tu Miu., a term apphe 1 to a vomul lump of 
agate, or other miner.'!, or to .1 mere iiirriiai.ilmu ni 
the same. Its interior n sometimes empty, mid m 
that case the sides of its ce.vitv are lined with ms- 
tals, as m agate balls. Sometimes it contains a solid 
movable nucleus, uud sometimes it is di-cuvi rod to be 
tilled with an earthy mailt r different Ironi the external 
envelope. 

ftKOnitHV, yc-nd'-e-se (fir. c, the earth; ilm >, 1 di¬ 
vide), that science which emihles us by nieieuieiuenl 
and direct observation to determine approximately the 
shape or figure of the earth, and nseerlain the in ea ol 
its entire surfnee, or anv part ot it. ns well .is t'icvariii- 
tions in the force of gravitation nt diOereut part of 
the earth. The figure id the earth wus kteiw lobe 
nearly .spherical some time prior to (lie Cnris'uu era, 
and even in the prrsenl din wo are taught to i-.ui..ider 
its form to he that id 1*. icga'si- oblide hpb.n.J. 01 
sphere flattened at the pole-i, whuh is u snlliciei'iK 
Close npproxiniHiion to its a, tu.il shape |.u nil geiicr.il 
and practical purposes. if thelatirurtcH and Um;;iiiid>”. 
of plaees on the earth's surface, de.tuceii Irom giodetic 
measurements. coincided with tin so ohlaitud Irom .1-- 
trononiieiiLobservations, the tnrm "( the earth would 
be that of a tegular spheiutd ot toiatnm . hut ilieie e 
such a dillerenoe in the results ol.turnon I s the two 
methods, that no regular shape can be nss glum to the 
earth by which these results can be reconciled. Tno 
measurements ol area of the nieridum that hate hem 
made dnrmg the l«lli and ltitli c“uti.iii*, 1 -, ;n tarems 
part* of the world, have, however, tended to show (mil 
tho diametor of the earth irom polo to pol- 1*, to its 
diameter nt the equator, ni to MUtii but they haw 
also served to proto that there is a iti-e unihi.iiy <d 
shape between the rorlb' rn and southern h. im*pin-«-os, 
and that the curvature id 1 he earih' a surface 1- dulcrent 
in meridional arcs of either hemisphere, that nro at n . 
crest distance from each other; which shows that the 
earth cannot be a regular spheroid. The dincrrpauei 
in the shape of the hemispheres, and the irregular uy 
of ciXrvatcre in difl'ereu" parts oi the, sntne hemisphere, 
can only bo accounted tor by the supposition that the 
earth was onco in a fluid state, and that the irregularity 
in the cooling, and consequent solidification of various 
pons, had produced a corresponding irregularity of 
form tn rts surface, and a departure from the uniform 
Spherical shape, which it would have undoubtedly as¬ 
sumed under the influence of centrifugal iorce. if the 
whole m»»v had bee.n homoceueons, and tho conditions 
under which it tad cooled had been the fame at nd 
parts of its surface. Tho foil owing is a brief notice of 
some of the more important attempts that have been 
to obtain accurate measurements of arcs of the 
meridian at different ports of the earth's surface, with 
some account of the method by which trigonometrical 
surveys mu made for tlo* purpose, and for determining 
the area end obtaining correct denotations of large 
65 " 






tempted to determine the 
J degree, about 830 *.c. A degree w*» 
l in the plains of ‘J v. typotnndl, rather mdro 
j thousand years after, by order of the cal' ‘ 

[raoumj atidin 1(117 Wi 

! of the meridian at Icy den, and estimated it ata 
j (K(' 7 S English miles. There were- howcm'. tomb a 
mi Snell’s calculations, which be had deleted SWaMf* 
;l'Ut which ho was prevented from dorrstititiK by Mfi: 
j death in 1620 . In ltW, Norwood measured tue mcri*. 
dinn from London to Turk, and obtained a tcleratfiy■ 

Iacourufa value of this degree. In lojl, Picard afi$,„ 
j r.n Hire ctlcctcd the measurement of dm meridian 
; between Amiens nud Paris, and obtained a result of 
ijt* 1 Unglisli miles as the length of n degree. This wad 
; followed, 111 the commencement of the 16th ooUflhry, 

1 by the extension ot the measurement of the meridian. 

1 begun by Picard, to Dunkirk towards the north, ontp 
. (V.lln.uiv, in the Pyrenees, towards the south,.wlidfi ‘ 
'■•■linen Cassini, under whose direction the op&jfjjdft 
:".i> completed, found the length of a degree Imttwajh, 

, I'ariH umt Dunkirk to be rather less than the r«Pn|' 
wltn h wan obtnmod by Picard, and nlet less Ibkn tM 
J lei.gr li of a degree between Pavia and Colliuure, which: 
i guv - rue t<i uu idea that the length of u degree of fit#, 
m* inliiiu must grow less in proportion toils distance 
Irom the ei|UHtor, iuhteiul of greater, ns it mast ah' 

■ ■I nccessitv it the tnrm of the earth be that of aq oblate 
.phcroid This caused Cassini and others to conjecture 

t lint the earth must be in the form of a prolate spheroid; ' 
bui tins idea was shown to bo erroneous by tho men* 
stirrment nt'im arc in 17:01, in Lapland, to the north of 
tho fin It ol Iliilhnin, irom which it appeared that there 
was an increase, instead u | a decrease, in the length of' 
a degtec .,f tin- meridian iii proportion to its distance 
(mm t.iie c<|Uutor, although it was discovered that their 
computation erred in excess when a rc-nieasareiuont 
of the me was made by bvanherg in 1602. While 
Muuju etui” u.is measuring an arc of tlio meridian in 
1 npliiiiil, llmigner and l,a Coiidaniine, assisted by 
Hoim* Spanish otllcers, were performing (ho saino ope¬ 
ration near Quito, tn Peru, an iron toisc being used oa 
the ri.-ino'nrd of mensuremmit, wliiuh has snico been 
iidi-pli-il ns the standard (or the expression of the length 

■ ■f (he greater number ol the degrees that have been 
mc.iimrnl on tile continent, all of them, indeed, having 
been iiltiimitclr reierred to this as the unit of measure* 
meiii In the tneasurement of the are efleeted m Peril,' 

■ Iv length of 11 degree was found to b* about 6(J - 75} 
Liigb'li miles bv the French mathenuilicians, and ra* 
llici more by the Spaniards. The results, lioweVor.ofthA 
iwo im-.isurements effected vnmllunenhiily in Pent and 
Lapland went for to prov e (hat 1 lie form of the earth 
whs thu( of an oblate spheroid. In 1752, Lscaiije Idea*' 
■■nrrii an arc of the m , ldiim at thn Cape of Good lJope«, 
•roin which operation re oi■l.iuncda resnit nearly equal 

I ■ !ie h'-'glh of the degree measured by Picard Of* 

I ween Parts end Amiens, althorigh Ilia acetic of his 
hi'ioun- v..is id out ''.(1 Emitli of the p. pud or, while that 
part of I ram e "eh, -ted bv Pieard is tu the north of', 

II and, accontmg to tho reecnnd theory of thnobiafo* 
ij’lieronlai form of the earth, the length of the dogjfeo 
nieBsureil u'. the Cape ought to have beau las* {halt 
(tint winch tins assigned .0 it by Laeallle. The (Ilia 
err pastry hie, however, been uncounted for and ojf*” 1 
piioned l._. ?.laclear, who has lately remoamtred Lft-,. 
cailie's sic. I11 17 n]-the arc- of the meridian of Pari* 
was remem ured from Dunkirk to Uarcolona, by oritr ’ 
of the Ficucli Convention, to establish the length Of 
the nu tre, the, new French standard of xueasuromotjt* ■ 
which was to he the ten-millionth part of a quadrant of' 
(he meridian. This was carried out with gnat core fijrf 
Delambre aud Ucrham; but an error ban since befit*- 
discovered in the work, Which affect* the length of tb*J 
measured arc to (lit* extent of nearly Silty-tight tolscifil';, 
and makes the metre to be shorter thsu it should be hyp 
s very small and trifling fraotion of its present 

fhe trigonometrical survey of tbe British itles t^H 
bronght about by the meant fatten to eat.ioiuih a’efn^/ 
uection between the obsertatorics of Paris aud (brfiefeif'" 
wich, which wav effected by carrying ascrieaof triabgjefi 
from Greenwich to Dunkirk: this was perfiMSheiaby 
General lloy with great accuracy. The ettryey' iteaU' 
wot oommtnaed is 17»1 by Colonel Wrnnriu and 
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General Mudge, and bos bean oontinuod by General 
Colby, Colonel Hall, and Colonel Janie*, who been 
been laeMMively auperinteodents. of the Ordnance 
Survey. In oonnoetion with the earvey, an arc of 
the meridian wee measured from Dun none, in the 
tele of Wight, to Sanford, in the Shetland inlands i 
embracing an extent of nearly 10° 13', the length 
of the are being found to be a little wore than 
706} JtlngHah miles. la the course of this survey, 
base* of verification were measured ou Hounslow 
Heath, Saliaburr Hsin, and Misterton Carr in Eng¬ 
land; an Rhaddlon Marsh, in Wales; on Jlelholiie 
Sdnks, near Aberdeen, in Scotland ■ and on the shores 
Of Loch Foyle, in Ireland. I ho hose on Salisbury 
Plain was remeasured in lSli). The trigonometrical 
survey of India was commenced in lbOl, by Colonel 
Laaibton, who measured su arc of the meridian from 
Funnee, uear Cape Comorin, to Datnurgulii, ne.tr 
Heder, in the Nisum’s territories. He was huceeedod 
Colonel Everest, who continued the system of 
trianguiatiun from Damargidu to Kalian pur, in the 
plain of Seroin. Colonel Everest, however, considered 
that the work performed by Colonel l.ambion and 
himself had not been carried ont, from curious i-uuh-h, 
with that degree of nicety and precision which .should 
distinguish works of this nature, lie lliurohirc re . 

Commenced hi* labours in IKIJI), from win, h the lim-t 
satisfactory result* were obtained nn are ol thn jnni-! mieiinedinte trnuigh 
ditto having been most accurately rneasored bv him, i-■ d'-ianeo compute' 


assisted by Captain Waugh and Captain Iti-nmc, fn-M j t 
Kalians, near the Himalayas, to Ihimargtdn, tliodiffci-.! 
cnee of the result* of tlm actual uu-uMiiremciit il>-- 
basis of vorifloaticm, and I heir length when i".nipulc'i , 
from each other being but n few nn.-l.ca. Tin- <-«t.-i,i ol; 
the arc measured from Kahuna to Dainaividi.. i>» 
Colonel Everest, was IP' IT HI!"; while 1 n..i I.-eie 
’.DoRtargida to Fumioe, moasumi by Cetou.-l Leinii.l-.ii, 1 
‘ Was 8° BS' 4ff '; giving an entire length of 3)”31'l.i’ 
la Europe, during lb" present eciitur.-, <• -neini 
Xvnjoahoff has m»dn a trigonomen-ie.il .mm it 
Soil land, which is a continuation of D.-lambii-'* <-,n-m 
Of Franco. A surveyor the Itunsiun empne In, ,ii* ( / 
been made, and nn urn of the uicndmn Im- been mo-i 


sooa ss the base iuu been (pcasarod from had to end, 
Hs length is ascertained m a great cite* or tike earth, 
in terms of the standard to Which th»measariiig.rod» 
have been referred. Slit in order that the. results at 
different surreys may be more easily compared, the 
radius of this circle must be determinate, or, in other 
words, tho radius of the earth at the lw«t «f tbs sea, 
and the length of the base obtained at* height above 
the sou-level, must be reduoed to its length at the 
mean level of the sea, which is found by dividing the 
measured length of tho base multiplied by the radios 
of tho earth, by the snm of the earth’s radius and the 
height above the sea-level at which tho measurement 
of the base ha* been made. When tbi* boa been 
done, the trlangnlation i* commeueed, stations being 
chosen which form thn angular points of the printa- 
pal triangles. In doing this the sides of tiie triangles, 
should be made os long as may be practicable, and 
angles that arc very acute should be avoided; for if the 
l.-rigih "f tlm mdc* of the triangle* bo a* greats* may be 
possible, and I heir angles not too acute, hut approach¬ 
ing as nearly a* may lie to an angle of BlV’, there will be 
Jess liability to error, smee a very alight discrepancy 
in the measurement of an extremely acute angle will 
::i.e rise lo considerable error in tho length of any side 
ol ,i triangle that mas’be computed from it; Mid in 
iiianguhitioii from an- -iwe, the greater tho number of 
1 » gmti--r will be the error of 
through the whole system of 


i.mgii’s. After dcti niiimug the stations, aignote are 
im-iIi-.I, trnm which the angles id the triangles are 
i.i-i-.-iirrd l._v means of the tbi'odohtp. When the 
si.ili-ms arc at a great distance from each other, lamps 
"iih n-ib-.-tors inne been used as signals when the 

... v,i' i.iii, have been ni.itte by night; and plates or 

.’c-iiiisplieri'. of j. ilohi-it met id, or pieces of looking- 
,.-ii ■>. ns in the In 1 ml rope invented by Gauss, when 
1 .on have been taken bv dav. In observations made 
■v d n, plies ,.i stones or wood have also bean erected 
a -/,'ii.ils ulni'li b.i'O I'ecii veiitde with a powerful 
f 1 wop,- c'i—. al ihe di'tari'-c of a hundred miles. 
W i cn iIn- oteerxalious- Ion. been made, tho angle*arc 
•i"!.- i’ lo tin- ronire ot tho ululion, if the tbeodolito 
snred under the auspio.w of tlm S«ed-.di and lin. urn n s '-e< n r. iiiovid from the vertical lino, passing 
governments, extending from I’ligoliiiies. on the tr-he ■ ibi. -igi, ihe signal itsc-lf, ami forming it* axis, to u 
Ocean, to Ismail, on the Danube. This unhides that in -i'i- non i-iiiit-r side of it, or in front-of or behind 
portion which wit* measured in T.apl.ind by Manper- ‘ u , ..’id ilu-v arc also reduced to the horizon by trigo- 
tttit, and subsequently bv S'tmberg. It i.- the larges; 1 'inmeirvul forinnUe. They are also further corrected 
•to that lias yet been measured on the niirlhce ot t!,C| "iihrcg-ird to spherical excess, and their relation to 


OOrtli, its length extending over gs' s'. Two small arc-. 
of the meridtau have also boon measured in Dcun.nrk 
and Hanover, with great cure andnoenraev; end tin nn- 
of the meridian or Kimigsborg, in Prussia, by lie«s'-’i, 
when bo was engaged tn connecting the trmngulation 
: of the Hussion survey with that of Central l-.ui.-p.- and 
Frono* and England] Tty mean* ot ilune hkm -i. .ill 
tbs principal observatories of the continent of l-m.-pe 
have bet® commoted by a system of C-iangles. and i!i>« 
gondctiool position of its chief cities, ami most -I rikmg 
physical features, have been ascei-l uincd by iii-tiial mea-, 
sureaveut. In ijotnmewing a trgotiomeiru-.il surw-v, 

ol>t 


:ii’ii i-tlter through llie whole system of triangles, and 
ilie length of the sides ol the various triangles is then 
conipuiod by tho aid of trigonometry. As it requires 
,in extensive knowledge of the science of mathematics 
. ■ i enable any one to comprehend tho minutim of the 
opera turns, nun the calculations by which geodetic 
. irvoys are effected, nml tho results obtained] it will 
bo man'!'c-.i ly out of place here to give more toon the 
above brief notice of the more practical feature*, tn 
sui'ii nn eiaboruto and difficult operation, that maybe- 
ml.’I'ugililc to tlm gen-ral reader, and to refer those 
who may desire a greater insight into the science, to 
the Arab thine to be done is to obtain a base-hue, m works written by those who have been engaged in 
term* of which tbe sides Of the triangle* and distunes* . eatrvmg out the chief trigonometrical survey* in 
from station to station are t.o bo computed. To effect 1 I'.nglnt.d and "Wales, and on the erudinenl. It should, 
this, a piece of ground is selected that is a* level and ' however, be mentioned, that, in obtaining data for deli- 
open, us possible. The extremities of the base .ire tln-n neat mg the physical features of a tract of country 
wnirked oy the intersection of line* on a plate of metal continued within tho limits of each of tho great 
that is fixed ou a block of wood driven Urnily into the' triangles of the entire survey, tbs surface thus bounded 
' ground. The course of tho lino is determined by i l-t snboivided into smaller or secondary triangles, and 
setting pickets in the ground between the extremities, j the position of the intermediate object* effected by the 
in tho manner adopted for sotting out a straight line in J methods adopted in ordinary surveying.— Ref. Del ont- 
sarveying. \S«> SrHVETlire.) The distance from one , hro's MMhodet Anatytione* pour lu Diferminathm 
and of the base to the other is then measured with the. <l'u» Arc da Meriihtm ; Fuissnnt's Trait# it G eodiiie ; 
most scrupulous core by means ot chains or rods, with J t'nqheh Cgclaptedia ,—Arts and Sciences; Jincnclopaitia 
various appliance* to correct their expansion or con- 1 Ale f ropolitava, — Figure of the Earth; Everest* Account 
traction under the influence of changes in the tem-1 if the Afeamrrment of Ta o Section* of ih * Meridional 
perature of the aunosphere. The best of all the differ- Arc <if India; Clarke’s Account nf tho Principal TVfoa* 
ent kinds of measuring-rods that have been proposed , notation, Ac., relating to the Ordnance Surety of the 
tor offmjting ■ tins portion ot the work with accuracy,. Bntush Inlet. 

Seem to be to* apparatus of compound bars of zinc and ] GrootfOST. (See Gloioat.) 

.. won whirfi Bessel used to measure tbe base for the; GrooaxrBicxi. Durantcnoir of AStiiAU. (mv 
>,'J rruwian survey j and tuat invented bv Colonel Colby, j Oihtkibutiojv of Avwsu.) 

*- Adnswtmg of bars of brass and iron, with steel tonguea Usoosafkicsv DistniscTtOJf Or Eusitt. {See 
t&mjttghi angle* tq th« ban at either eod, by which the Pisim, DisrainrTXOH of.) 

^jtaFO&the shore of tioch Foyle was luvssnrad. As! Gsoosxrar, je-of.rSf-e (Gr„ from p*» the earth, 
S56 * 
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•Ciena* by dm an* the V 
of this Mm, both circle 
audit* It. tacowtocted with » wiitn anotb 


m'H it f»connected with » hihm anew 
/oCeihag similar bodies, ItaompriMs t knowledge of the pi 
ft* Agate and dimension*; of the natural feature*, Abe p 
diruiona, and productions of it* surface; of the posb termed •••eepectively ■ the enmtner 
Hon of Abe various places upon it; and of its various From this inclination of the eat 


Geography 


s that the whole region within 
in other words, above 68 s iV o! 
a certain period of the year. 


with afttroiaouiy; and hence it it tometlmet termed Arctic circle ; tho southern, the South Frigid Stolwulitl 
astronomical geography. It treats of the figure, mag- tionnded by the Autorctio circle. Between the tropraor 
nitude,, density, and motion of the earth ; of the Cancer and the Arctio oircle is the North Temperate 
movements of the other heavenly bodies which exert an Zone; and between the tropic of Capricorn end the An* 
infiaenee upon it; the relative positions and distances tarctic oircle is the Booth Temperate Zone.— 
of the various places upon its surface ; and the repre- Oro/fraphi/ comprehends a description of the HiMiptf , 
sentationof the whole or portions of its surface upon teuturesnf the earth's surface, ascoipifttog of waahnd'- 
globe* or maps. Ily mathematical geography, we water, the different animal and vegetable prodnut* 
ascertain that the earth iadtphcrical in form, nr rather donate, elevation and direction of tuaontain«cluti**,« 0 » 
whet is called an oblate spheroid, being a little flatter (Ace Pursiest. Oioeum.) Political Qcopiyfih gttA*> ■■ 
at the poles than at auv other part of its circumference;! scribes the countries and nations of the earth e»t)»p' ‘ 
that its mean diameter is 7,(>lf) Kngh-ih miles, the eqtto- are politically divided, and deals with mankind, 
torial exceeding the polar by 20 miles; that its orbit their social aspect and organization. It give* an' 
ronnd the sun w slightly elliptical, while its mean dx- account of the laws and government of the diffareot 
tance from that lumiuary is about !t>,ooo,iK>() ol miles : i ountries, their language, religion, civilisation^ It"' 
that it performs its revolution in :i«5 days, r, hour-, -18 sources, all of winch fell to be treated of in the pre- ' 
minutes, 6t> seconds, tin* mean role at which it (rave! i; vmu i volume of this work, under the names of the • 
being about iw.iKKI miles an hour; tlmt the earth i diifcreut countries. Oleography, in its practical appli- 
has also a motion round its own axis, whMi it com- cation, “ has for its object the determination of all tuote 
pletes every twenty-four hours, and that ii revolica facts, us to auv given euuntry, which will enable US to 
round the sun with its axis constantly int lined to the judge of its Illness to provide man with food kttd to 
plane of its orbit at an angle of Mi "t2 . To the forim-i promote his civilisation.” It is thus a subject ,of the 
of these motions we are indebted fci day and night; utmost importance; for it is well known that outward 
to the latter, for the vicissitudes of the seasons. I u order cimim-dunre* exert a very manifest influence upon 
to determine the relative position* of different places mankind. The climate and physical cheraoteristieeof tk. 
Upon the earth's surface, geographers have supposed country determine, in a good measure, thanfktnrsof it* ■ 


Upon the earth's surface, geographers haii 


country determine, in a good measure, thanotttrsof it* - 


cartain lines or circles t raced upon il. One of these. Hie j inhabitants, and its productions guide their pursuit*, 
equator, Wing equally distant, from both pnl-s or point.-. In order to convey a minute and correct nocount of A 
of rotation, divides the earth into two hemi-plu-re*,— | country, it i-i necessary for the geographer to separate 


of rotation, divides the earth into two hen 
the northern and southern. Another enr 
drawn at right angles to the equator mid ms. 
the poles, divides it into the eastern ana wt 
spheres, l'arallel to the equator ami nun 


into two helm-plu-re*,— countri, it ii necessary for tho geographer to separate 
Another encinlin;: line, the ilillcrent parts from each other, and giveapartto* 
wn at right angles to the equator mid lw-nug tn rough ulnr account -it each, following some general plan, The 
poles, divides it into the eastern and wc-lern hrmi- following plan will he found to bo pretty complete!; bat 
ere*. l'arallel to the equator ami numlnwed funii of e-mri-c it may require to lie more or lea* modified, tp- 


it, are the lines or degree- ot lutiliidc, of ivl icii there suit particular oases .—Fhyrical feature): including an 
are ninety in the northern, and as main in the southern aecom.t of position, extant, and natural division* Or th<fc 
hemisphere. The equator is ilmdi-l into ’iiSO equal country; it* boundaries; the extant and character Of. 
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parts, and lilies drawn perpendicularly from the points 


coast ; tlu> height, form, and direction of its momr> 


of division to the pole* omwlilul" the lines or degrees turns; the extent and elevation of Us plains; thsohariut- 
of longitude. They are minilwreri east and nest Iroru ti-ruf'iN valley*; the length, direction, air.e, and velocity 
a ocr-suu niert-Uan, as that of fireruni<h, l'nre-, of it* river--; the nature amt extent of it* lakes ana ■ 
Wishing ton, Sc. The meridian of a pWc- i- u line marshes; its springs.— Climate: account of, including ; 
passing through that place to the po) * «l rt-.-ht angles var-ations of temperature; fall of rain; direction oT - 
to the equator. All places lying m t!m ’■anie iati'udc pri railing wind*; atmospheric presvtirs. —tjteotoflwi " 


W «UO TIJIiatUl. zair .' i .smisiup; wiump , • aissv >n|xs iva sv Ol*-" l/XV*™ f 

have equal length ot day and night at the same mne, J comprising an account, of its geological formation.. it* j 
while all places in I'm same longitude have miil-.lay .it j t annus niincrttl resources, and tint character ot tk* 
tho lame tunc. Degrees of latitude and longitude are! soil — ]iotnm/ «»</ Zoalmjy: tho number and distribution, -< 
of the same length nt the equator; but the hirmei, on ot the v»r on s species of animats and plants, their nte*' , 
acoouut of the flattening of the surface of the gi-d-e, ns ministering to the netesmtica or comfort* of tho 
areslightlv elongated towards the poles, while the laii-r peejde, as supplying them with materials for labour, ofv 
gradually ditninnh ill length ai they recede from the as iurnishing them with articles of trade .—Aprievltwct 
equator. The length of a degree ot longitude at the the extent of cultivated land, heaths, foreats, pastures, 
equator is 6'J'Ofi English mites. Each degree is divided Ac ; state and proems of agriculture; mode* of anXti* . - 
into CO equal parts termed minutes, ami every minute vation; agricultural implement*} fertility of the BO&J; 
into00 eaual Darts termedlseeonds : mark-xl thus. 0 ' the iliire.-ent kinds of crops; their amouul, asd’tb* 1 ''' 1 


On maps, tba latitude is denoted by figures at the proportion they bear to the want* of the peo>ple; t!b* Y 
sides, the longitude hr figures at the top and bottom, number of the various kinds of cattle, and their uaea ut' .' 
The top pf a map is the north, the bottom the south, agriculture or domestic economy.—Afiafapi fits Wun- 1 
the right hand the cast, and the left hand the west, her, character, and productivmiesa of tha mihet; the - - 
Aa tho earth revolves round the sun with its axis con- quantities and values of the different or«a tidsedj the . 
stoutly inclined to the plane of its orbit al a con- progress of mining, and the modes of carrying on ,? 
aiderable angle, it follow* that tho sun docs not remain operations.— Ftikerice: the various kinds of sta and '' 
perpendicular to the equator : but is one half of the river fisheries; their importance, and tha means aBd .\'>: 
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veuP to the north and the other to the south of it, An manner of pmaecntiptf them.— 

mtagiaary circle, marking the sun's vertical position progress and present state; the difennt bnMAM/d^ 

f r k. «J tho oil vt Vs id farm A. 1 tliO a/ilmii/l m.il niShitfanlnsA ■ a V, ni a aalunt dudlv. f- . - ■ — -<-» -- -- - - - f* 


vrtQ\ regard to the earth, is termed tho ecliptic, and manufacture; their principal their fi 

can the equator obliquely at two points, termed the as contributing to the wealth of the coon 
eqntaoetial points ot nodes, tho atm being then vertical I affording employment and ntoaneof subsiatt 


equinoctial points ot nodes, tho stm 1 wring then vertical affording employment and means of suhsiatenOaitoi 
to the equator. The vernal equinox occurs on the people; the amoont and value of the lafxmr tttttA 
ISlat of March, the autnmnal on the 21st of September, upon them; the machinery msjdoyed j hotifrnrtbai 
The sun it vortical at different times of the yesr to all materials m bome-produesa or im 
that portion of the earth's surface lying between manufactured articles are neeessor 
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.and 88° 28'S, of th e equator; and this region I how fkr they ore &r home couwmptiim^mrw^espore 


bring wftject to the greatest amount of heat, is ci 
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* import*; the quantities nod values of Um principal 
'.,' : article *; the principal port*; tt»e countries with Wtnali 
, trade i* chiefly carried on, and tbs principal article* 
•' - exported to or imported from each ; by whom or under 
wbat flags the trade i* principally carried on; how far 
the import* are necessaries or luxuries; how far for 
direct consumption, for manufacture, or for exporta¬ 
tion; how far the export* are raw or manufactured 
»odd», *ra the natural production of the country, or 
' imported or manufactured. It comprehend* algo an 
account of the nature, amount. He., of the iuternal or 
' coasting trade.*— FacilUict for Commerce: the amount 
of ship sg belonging to the country, distinguishing 
Railing from gteam vessel*; the character of the liar- 
bontt; length of tho navigable rivers and canals; 
nature ft»d length of tho roads and railway* ; nature of 

■ tha oonvevance*.— Population: the number of the 
people at different times: the different races; rate ot 
increase; emigration and immigration; proportion o( 

' births and deaths; proportion of tho sexes, and the 
marriage relation*; the different age* of the popula¬ 
tion; the average duration ol life, and how utloeled 
by locality. Climate, occupation, or mode of life; the 
nature and prevalence of certain disease*; tho propor¬ 
tion of the population to the production, wealth, and 
consumption of the country.-- $oriel CouilUv• < the 
general character, disposition, and habits of the people ; 
their manners and customs ; their progress in civiliz-i- 
tionj the different cliisr.es of society ; their miml.i r*. 
' and relations to one another; the social condition ami 
intellectual and moral culture of eiu-li; ihr number ot 
houses; distribution of wealth uiid power; oven pat .mi* 
of tho people; the proportion of capital to labour . 
skilled ana Unskilled labour ; wage*; price oi pro 
' visions; amount of chief article* ot cousuinptioii ; na¬ 
tional vices; pauperism.— Inniinni/e uuil literature : 
: character and growth of (.lie language; dillcretit din- 

■ J*ets; alllllity with other language*. The ehareetei, 
” condition, and progress of it* literature, the several 

brandies in whiah it is prineipullv distinguished; nutniv 
of tho principal authors; diflcrcnl classes of pubiic.i- 
tfonsj literary associations; public libriinc*: mine. 
•, tlofes on literature, or liberty of the pre**.--,Vri rare am t 
Art t state and progress of, liraneliei in winch (l.c 
country is chiefly distinguished, institutnm* lor the 

■ promotion of, as academics, scicniifU ngsiirintums, 
museums, pieiure-gallerce*, Ac .—(internment it* na¬ 
ture, form, and progress the legislative, .pidicml, an,I 
ereciitivo functions, hi whom vested, nnd how r.irricd 
out; the character ol it* laws; the pnhln-il division* 
of t.lic country; how far and in vv hut way the different 
classes of the people are represented; public worts, 
and other means adopted by government for the en¬ 
couragement ofindustry and commerce, or for promt ding 
tlio social and intellectual progress of tho people. 
Religion : its churnetcr, condition, and history; it* 
connection with the Stale; toleration: the various re¬ 
ligious sects; number of chine lie*, nnd extent ot 
aeommnodntion; the various eliose* of tho etergv: 
tlu-ir emolument*; the iinioual* and source* of the 
church revenue*, as provided by the State, bv voluntary 
contributions, Ac.— Mdueatiau: the number and eh.,- 
raotcr of the various seminaries of education ; their 

. dlleienev; howsapported; fees: the number of teach- 
ers; their income*; muuber and ages ot the Nebular*, 

' and their proportion to population, espi emlly between 
the mime ages; how far the iitnfe controls or interferes 
1 with education, — Crime: atnio of crime; different 
classes ot offences; the social condition of ollcndor*. 
age, sex,juration. Ac.; number of convictions: piv- 

I iortion (Jj'iMrmclions to committiil?; the different 
tiu.ia of punishment; me.ins employed for thepum*h- 
tumor detection of crime; prisons, reformatories-, 
police, &e. — 1‘ij'em,: the natural defences of the 
country; it* fortresses, Ac.; the amount nnd efficiency 
of it* arroy\ navy, militia, Ac.— Pinoncea: amount of 
national debt, its nature aiul growth; the, various 
\ sources of revenue, the gros* and net amount receiv ed 
, from each ; proportion of income to expenditure; the 
. .. various branches of expenditure.-- Taxation : amount 
if: of; . 1 * character, as direct or indirect; its several 
j’;J?r»!U)Uc*, the article* on thirh imposed; how levied; 
>i- ejtJKSwes or collection; how l.vr protective or retails- 
effects or. industry or commerce; recent alteeu- 
^•ttons, and consequences of. -JUWy, ,Jrc.; tha weights, 
b# ' 600 


measures, money*, Ac., of thecouotry, and their eqnlv. 
dents; bank* and banking system, &c.—JnUq»ities 
the different olasse* of antiquities; their character and 
age; their state of preservation, lea. Information on 
these various points, so far as they may he applicable 
to any particular state or country, is necessary, in 
order to a thorough geographical knowledge of it, i. e., 
physically and socially,—in order to understand its 
present position, to trace the various circumstances by 
which it Iihs arrived at that state, and to acquire some 
knowledge of the action and ro-uotion that is constantly 
taking plane among its various elements. The sphere 
of the geographer is (has a very extensive one, and 
demands of him to be familiar with a vast variety of 
subjects. 

tiKovjnr, je.-nl’-o-je, (Gr. ge, the earth; Ingot, dig- 
coiin-t- nr reasoning), that department of natural 
science which embraces all that can be known of the 
constitution nnd history of our planet. In the words 
of Mr. J. llcetc .Tillies, 'it is not so much one science as 
the application ol all the •physical sciouces to the 
examination and description of the structure of the 
earth, the investigation of tbe processes concerned fu 
the production of that structure, and the history of 
their action Tlie tact that geology rests npon nil the 
nut nnd sciences acnotti ’for its modern origin. It 
nn not till some very iderable advances had been 

made in nil the seism- which relate directly to the 
earth, that geology coii-.i begin to exist in any worthy 
foim. It was not'till the chemist was able to explain 
to us Hu- true nutnre of tho mineral substances of 
winch i-..-k* arc composed; not till the geographer end 
in-icor. .1 v.ost had explored the surface Ot the earth, 
and t.uight us the extent and the iorm of land and 
water, and the powers of winds, currents, rains, 
ghu-ii-r*. earthquakes, and volcanoo* ; not till the uatu- 
i-.di.t iiud classified, ami mimed, and accurately dr- 
M-ribed. I lie greater part of existingnmnuilsandplunls, 
nnd expl.iincd to us tlu-ir phvsiologiciil and anatomical 
stiueture, mol the law* of their distribution in space,— 
that thi L'.-.’log.st could, with anv chalice of arriving at 
sure Hint definite results, commence his researches into 
the -tt net tin* and composition of rocks, and the causes 
that produce lliei.i, or utilize his discoveries of the 
mining ot animal* and plant* that lire inclosed in 
them. He could not till then discriminate with cer¬ 
tainty h.-tween igneous and aqueous rocks, or between 
living and extinct animals; and wan, therefore, unable 
to lav down any one of the foundations upon which his 
own science was To rest. To enable our readers to 
loi-in a clear conception of the scope and method* of 
gi'oii.rv, we take tl.e liberty of quoting the philosophi¬ 
cal -mil lucid explanations given by the writer already' 
alluded to. “Tuereis another, und a more, restricted 
sense of the word geulogv, than the wide and general 
one in which we nave been u*ing it. This sense is 
rather the one formerly attached to the word ceognotg 
(tfr in, the earth, gnotit, knowledge), by vvkich we 
may understand the knowledge of the nature and 
position of the different masses of earthy and mineral 
matter of which different districts and countries are 
com nosed, without reference to the history of their 
production. Tin* was the early nnd simple meaning 
of the word geology, when considered as synonymous 
with geognosy: namely, tho examination a’nd descrip¬ 
tion ut the diflereiit vnrietioi of rocks, and the minerals 
they contained. Geology was looked upon iu the light 
of n geographical mineralogy; and even yet it ia 
regarded more or less under this aspect by many per- 
vim*. No one, indeed, could have anticipated, from 
the mere studv of masses of stone and rock, where, to 
a partial nnd local view, nil seems contusion and 
trr-'giikrity, the wonderful order and harmony which 
arise h-mu more extended observation, and the almost 
romantic, nnd seemingly fabulous, history which be¬ 
come* at length unfolded to our perusal. To discover 
tin* records on which this history is founded, and to 
understand ttioir meaning aright, frequent long-con* 
timmd and wido-sproad observation and research in 
the Held, and patient and consciontious registration of 
tlie observed foots m the closet, are absolutely neces¬ 
sary. This collection and co-ordination of facts it is 
w'lucli is tbe proper and peculiar business of tho 
geoguost. The ditch, the cutUag, the quarry, and tho 
mine; the cliff, the gully, and the mountain-tide, are 
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bis m&jtrtt. Those be Ini to study,to examine, to 
dissect, to describe the mieutua of the structures they 
expose, end to cUmfy awl arrange toe hot* they may 
afford, depicting their lineaments on maps and section*, 
and recording them in written descriptions. Tbs b*si- 
sen of the geognost, then, is to make out, from indi¬ 
cations observed at the surface, and in natural ami 
artificial excavations, the internal structure, the eotid 
geometry of district after district, and country after 
country, until the whole earth has been explored and 
described. It, while so doing, he notes all those facta 
which may enable him or others to niidemtHiul and 
explain how that strnctnro bus been produced, be then 
becomes a geologist. It might at first lie thought 
tlwf, in vder (<• make ou' the solid "Irnctnre of lauds 
and countries, it would only bo necessary to understand 
the nature of tho mineral matters of winch they were 
composed, and that, for this purpose, no knowledge of 
organic or living beings would bn required It is, 
however, one of tho mo«t rrmaikalde results of geolo¬ 
gical seieuce, that an acquaintance with organic, and 
especially with an until forms, is at ieist as ne< •• i-mry 
for a geologist, ns a knowledge of minerals, and t Imt u 
correct knowledge of organic remains (portions of i. sail 
plants and animals i is » more cert am and mirrmiu guide 
)n unravelling the structure ofcomplicaled dislrirf,tlmi 
the most wide and general uequuintaurrwith morgunie 
substances. Tho cause of tins ii-w-sity, pu.:/bng mul 
paradoxical enough, perhans, «( first sight, may lie 
briefly staled as follows. \Vimn wn eonu to cxiimiuc 
tho crust of the globe, we find that its emer.il purls 
have been produced in fmcccci.in; that it cousi.-ts nt 
Ik regular series of earthy deposits (nil called hv geolo¬ 
gist* rocks), formed one ufteranother dtiringetiei-casive 
periods of tunc, each of great but ucLnov, n duraliuii. 
ii’ovf the iinucr.il substances produeed lit any one 
period of this vast, succession id a^o do not iijip. ,n- to 
Lave bad any essential difl'eivni c troni tlime t'.rmed at 
another. \Vo cannot, t hot "lor'*, with any ccit.inriy, 
discover the order of time m which the sci ie>. of roe;,a 
was formed, or the order of siip-rpc-iiioii, wl.ieh 
they consequently preserve with regmd to c.n ii other, 
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the first treating of the uurfiuie>ueofiiptty^iM bftfcs 
globe h depending on gmihrtteri tognooo» » >|h«fW!wbd» 
restricting itsell more parttani n-yl#* 
of the mineral sab*taDoes which Miter toto&fi-PMife, i 
position of toe crust, and the third, 
exclusively to a oonsklerstien of (he fossil plfams Mft’rf 
animals foand in the rooky strata, Of the** 

soieuees can bo studied intimately to detail a* Separate * 
departments; yet it must be sesft at a gbm#». 
without an intimate acquaintance frith all the 
there can be no true knowledge of geology. Tbp*»«' 
who are anxious to study this grand aha useful depart*7;’, 
ment of natural science cannot choose • better, j*ide.... 7 
than Mr. David Page, who Use produced an “Into’,., 7 
duetory Text-hook ” tor beginners, an ‘‘Advaaoeids’to 
Text-bool,uuii a 11 Hund-bonk of Oeologionl Terp»*t” ; ' 
three works of remark able excellence, with th* light ).) 
of the “ AAvuneod Text-boolr,** aft earnest etofiStobb '' 
inav obtain a thorough insight into geology, sru) sees '■ y 
tit. liitnsi'if lor studies in the field. The 11 physical ■ 
Geology ” of Mr. J. Beeto Jukes is au admirable woric 
for thine actively engaged in examining a district. Ifmt^ 1 
the poetry and runmneu of geology, tho COSde^ iitfrv'V 
fen c.l to the interesting worksof the late Hr. MattfolL., 
)i,triiciil»rlv to his “IVmidfi'i of Geology.*’ Sir 0.7' 
broil's “Principles of Uaolngy,” and tho excellent!., 7 
treati-n's of Vliiibpa, Dc la Beane, Ansted, and Port*; 
ha k, ought to be studied by the advanced student., .'t 

(IrOMhTiiy, gr.mn'-r-h-a (Or. '/eomelria, formed of/' 
oc.i, the earth, and nitfrri, l measure), may be strictly 
tlciltW to he tho doctrine of tho extension of euon ’ 
things as line 0 , surfaces, and solids. Tho attributes or ■ 
pnqierlies of bodies may, in ordur to bo more readily 
evpl.iiued, be resolved into two elaeocs, one comprising 
the general eharaetenatim of all, and the other such . 
nnlv us are included in particular or peculiar bodies.. 
h'\ trillion, figure, magnitude, mobility, divisibility, 
impenetrability, weight, und inertia, majxbe mentioned’ 
ns i-i one of tin-properties which belong to tho tint elatS;' 
w Inlst Homo of those in thesecond are solidity, liquidity, , 
Ir ui“ji.irency, and such-like. Of all these properties 
mentioned, only cj'/ohiuh, magnitude,figure, and (Wrist- . 
hth/u, come under tho special branch of science dc 


from an examination of their xiiiitt*,* , j] eii i. . i ,. . . _ . ___ 

contents only. The nuini.-iiii mi l plants, bomwer, j noininiiteil Chomctrij ; the different properties which 
living at one period of the e mb's history were n, Herein | renrnn, eoming umji r Mm head of Matmal Philosophy, 7 
from those living now, ami difl.-rem fiom tie.v limu (or I 'bv sics. The important eeieiieo of geometry was 7 
at other period*. There Inn Iren a cnntiiu.oiu Miu-lllr-l cull iuit"d in ivgvpt, according to the testimony 
cession of dilfercnl races u i in mg beings on the mirth, I Herodotus, which lu .iorisn dates its origin toopi tho 
following each oth’riu u reeui.iv nu.l h-m r; im.ibl- 1 following (nreiim<lanee . — Sesostris, the king of Egypt/ . 
Order; and when that orde: lu* been asi-ei .im-il, it n ! • hitie.l th« lands a! Tliubea and Memphis between 
obvious that we can at one.* n--ngu In ill nr.i)n r plm e , hn suliji-etM, and car], portion wo.k marked but pjf 
of production, and therefore In if proper plii-e in tlm j dilT'erent landimirUa, Imt, owing to tho inundationa of 
series of rocks, nnv portion of e irthy mailer w-e mar tho Nile, these ImumUu'ies were frequently destroyed, 
meet with, containing any one, or er on any n eegm? i-1 and ii tjrriiu.o ncces'ary, u» oftcu as this was dOOO, to 1 
blofragment of on", of tH'*< once living iielo"-,. ,lu t 'resturn ihoni by meiisurement; henco it system w**r., ” 
ns when we find under the riiiu-d.iiii.ii-stoi.e of nnv !ni\ented. »lii"h w .« termed geometry. TUaliWj 
ancient building a purepl of eoiin, of a j-uitien'iir ) phihi-opliiT who lived some tl-lo years before Christ, 
sovereign, wo know that the erection of tlmi building j In Might the eeienee into Greece from JUgypt, whithSr : T 
took plsco during his reign ; so when we tbul u li.ig- j lie hud, it w rcleted, gone in search of knowledge Sf, vj 


Stent of a known fowl in any pier" of rock, w>* i vl 
sure that that rock must iiove been torme.l d- ring the 
period when the animal or plant oi which tlmt !•■• -ii i* 
a port was living on the globe, and could not b.ne 
been formed either before tint, species e.umc into 
existenoo or after it beeatno extinct. In ease", til‘re¬ 
fine, where tho original order of the rucks Inn been 
eoufnsed by the action of disluriiing forces, or where 
the rooks themselves are only at rare and wide inter¬ 
vals exposed to view, their order of deposition mid 
consequent ruccession of places, may be more ca.dly 
Ogd certainly ascertained by the examination anil 
determination of their fossil contents than by auv 
other method.” Geology may be viewed m tnrro great 


the rocky crust ; Theoretical, that which attempts to 
account for the phenomena, and arrange them into a 
connected world-history; and Practical, that which, 
iptfded in its researches by tho other two, treats of the 
mineral product* of the globe, the methods of obtain- 
tag them, Wid their application to industrial or eco¬ 
nomic purposes. As a main topic, geology may also 
he conveniently studied under tho three sub-sciences, 
—Pb/tical Orography, Mineralogy, and Palaontofogy; 
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rather a ml" ji"riud in Jife. tic is said to bavo *bv ,: 
lim’d n circle !o the meaburement of angles, end J 
have mounted wirious eomjiarisons and_relsftaw^/ 
betwc 
particuhi 

scmiciri'h’ are rigni angles, wmen muse ue ioo*en upo 5 #/;>, 
ns an iinnorlant discovery, when it is taken Into COtt- 
Kiib'ri'.liim tlmt the science woe yet in its infhncy. AftSv7 
Tlui.e-i came Anaximander, who is said to hato itrtpntoa ', v, 
geometrical charts, and the sphere and gnontous pen ;7'; 
billowed Anaxinienee, wlm invented the sundlu, OM’V^ 
mirnt thus have been ncquaiotcd both with arte ->nowy“j}| 
and geometry. Pythagoras instituted in* theory iSF J .>:| 
regif.ar solids; and under hie school it wu> imp roved^ : j 
gradually during the two centuries wMcsh wspsM 
tho introduction of gciscictry, until tbe sehOoi Of '" r 
took it in hand. Plato seems to hsve bad to* hi n 
opinion of the science, and wo read fr the elssthiS, 
the inscription “ Let no one ignorant of gcometrf 4 
here,” was placed over the portals of MS oefe wE 
theory of conic «eef.iona date* its birth fcom th«Pi*t«mp 
schools, sud to tho tame source ioay be atoribod^lw 
beautiful theory of geometrlqpi loci, which, t* tu/towf 
interesting from tho bidden truths which it oefma&H^, 
bnt also from it* importance ta the sdlntionpf’Ptobinns. 
The school of Aristotle cannot be arid 1 to tint done 
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. -period htt transmitted to tw tins only wrstte* eswwits " rnncipia. ram repeoted tens, mw. tenth of this 
./.** postera; Eipiemus hating written a history of was fully established, and the theory beoom# generallv 
' geometry in six bookt. The school of Alexandria understood; whence this first step Served as a ground* 
is undoubtedly the first grand starting-point of geo- work of reasoning in aH speculations onpbyafes, and 
metry: it is jostlyceiebrutcd ia general history, bat in geometry and astronomy became wen more closely si. 
mathematics its Htg»rta»on can hardly be over-rated, lied than the anoients presumed them to be. Thopriu- 
The school was founded shortly after the death of ciplcsof fluxions and the eslculus may ho said to have 
Alexander, When the vast empire which had been eclipsed the geometries! method in the fnveeMgtjtkm of 
built up by that conqueror was dismembered, and the unturnl phenomena after Leibnits invented theDiffereu- 
grsster portion of It fell to 1'tolemy Lngus, whoestab- tialsj and this was because of the intricacy of the latter. 
Fished bis capital in Egypt. If is wealth end encourage, which unfits it for the more delicate calculations’in the 
meat, coupled with the disturbed state of their homes, higher branches of mathematics. In concluding this 
induced many of the Greek philosophers to place brief sketch of geometry, before entering on the sub> 
themselves under bis protection; and amongst these ject itself, it may be mentioned that Euclid is one of 
was Euclid, who Is entitled to one of the highest places the best treatises which could be had on the elementary 
in the history of geometry. Euclid's Elements arc the purt of the subject; and after him comes Legendre’s 
foundation of the science, and oil modern geomcl ry is Geometry, which admits the student into the higher 
composed only of variations on his well-known thco- ranks of the science. All notions of geometrical mag. 
rems, axioms, and deductions. The writings of Archi- m(tide are obtained by means of contemplating a body 
medcs are likewise most important; and although i hry or solid, which is extended in three different forms } 
are less studied in the present day, on account nt their that is, in length, in breadth, and in thickness. The 
being less elementary than Euclid, yet they should he outside boundary of a solid which separate# that pa** 
carefully conned by every mathematician, as thev give iieular portion of space which it occupies from space 
a keen insight into the workings of ancient geometry in general, is termed the surface, or superficies, that 
—more so, in foot, than Euclid. The study nt the | is, the external area; and surface cannot be oonsi* 
mathematical sciences declined considerably in the 1st > acred ns possessing any > r qualities except length 
century of our era, but it regmned its snpmuary! and breadth. Sometime u enrface is separated or 
during the 2nd. Menelmis wrote on trigonometry and J diwded into two ur more pari - within itself, by a 
sphonaul geometry; and his work on the nunc reached boundary. This boundary is called a line, and has no 
- H* by means of a translation from the Arabic, which is other (pinlitv but length only. Thu termination of any 
. inexistence at the present day. Dr. llallev li-hi M cue. line, which marks where it end", or divides it into 
' )ani in great esteem, nud prepared a card'd edition ililVcre.nt portions, is termed a pmvl, which possesses 
vf hil works, which was pubhiiied in 17'iK. Emm the neither thickness, length, nor breadth. Solids, sari* 
2nd century Up to the Hth, geometry again bin- biers, mid lines, therefore, ere the subjects of geomet* 
gUiihed considerably, and it was thou taken up lie the ricnl investigation and discussion. There is no limit 
Arabians, as the Greeks had neglected it. li is from whatever to the number of these surfaces, solids, and 
the Arabians, in fact, that sonic of tLe books of Kudid hues nlu.h tn.iy he considered in this science. The 
have been preserved forthe benefit of science in g<. iiend. | elem-nts of geometry, however, are restricted to a few, 
TbePeriiaosbavoalsopossessedtheirgi'onietrieeiim,the which include straight hue#, circles, rectilineal plane 
most distinguished of whom was Kaasir-Eddin al Tii'-.i, | figures, and tl-.cir conseiiuculs, which constitute one 
Who wrote a commentary on the groat, Euclid, which , branch of the science; and solids, bounded by planes, 
WO* published in Italy in the venr 151)(). The Hindoos j and the < yonder, the cone, and the sphere, all of 
-.appear to lisve been acquainted with some of the geo-! winch arc liu-mcd by the intersection of planes, 
metrical problema at even an earlier date than the jam! which go to make up the other portion of tho 
Egyptians; hut the evidence as to tins is bo obscure I subject, Geometry is, consequently, divided into 
that much reliance cannot bo placed on the f.irt.itwo brunches, one of which treats of figures on a 
Geometry remained quiescent from tho Si h cenrnrv io 1 plane. (he other of the formation and ramification 
the 17th, when it was ngum taken up with a i.muhir ; of voiidu. 1st. Tin, r and,figures on a plane .—Geometry 
seal as that by which it was prosecuted in the old I trc.ua on the properties ond relations of quantities 
Greek empire. Lucas Valerius, an Italian, was the having or pus,easing the quality of extension ,* and such 
first who gave it liis serious consideration; und lu-i re- j qu unities are termed magnitudes, whilst extension is 
searches led him beyond the timeworn pathway in; resolved into length, breadth, ana thickness. A point 
which his predecessors had bean contented to work, j has position, but no magnitude, und a line possesses 
He selected a subject which Archimedes seemed to 1 only length : hence points and lines are closely allied; 
have forgotten; namely the centre of gray it r in solids,; as the termination of every line, and the intersection of 
and lie carried out bis' purpose iu a very satisfactory j one line with another, must always be a point. A 
manner. In England, geometry, or the spirit of II, j efrainhf lute, or right tine, as it. is termed in geometry, 
seemed now to have been imbibed ; and lloberl Iteoord , is nlwuv s the shortest way from one point to another, 
woe tho nuthor of the Ural book on the subject printed 1 Every line which is neither straight nor composed of 
in this country, entitled tho “ l’alhwny of Knowledge;” \ straight lines, is a currc line, A tvvtrficlet has only 
Edward Wright, another geometrician, «iu the in- 1 length and breadth; and, consequently, the extremities 
ventor of the “Mercator’s Chart." Kepler was the| ond intersections of superficies are always lines. A 
first of the moderns, however, who thoroughly under- 1 plane Mprrficir# is that m which any two points being 
stood and enlarged his subject, lie opened one of the ! taken, the' right line drawn between them lies wholly 
unexplored pathways of seie.noe which had long been in Unit superficies. Every superficies which is neither 
closed,—that of introducing tho notion of infinity into a plane, nor composed of piano “ilperfloios, is termed 
science. The views of Kepler were eagerly adopted by a run-c superficies. A wild lias length, breadth, and 
Bobcrvsl aud Cavnlieri, and the earnest investigations Ihirkne **; henco the boundaries of all solids ore super* 
of the three led to a fruitful harvest of discovery. The lieics, and the contiguous boundary to two solids which 
Iheorv of tangent, () f Formot, the differential calculus aro connected is also a superficies. A pltim'rectiliaeal 
of LeibnHx, and the fluxional tlieorvof fiewtou (see n<n//oi.i the inclination of two straight lines to onwan* 
article on FtUMowsl, may bo traced ns consequences other, which meet at one point, but are not in the 
to the now views of Kepler. eo-nildm, a Jesuit, dis- same straight line. The point of meeting between 
covered the centre of gravity applicable to the mea- them is called the rertex of the angle. Angles, in 
sarementaf solids formed by revolution; Galileo first common with other quantities, admit of additiou, sub* 
suggested the James Gregory was the uuthor traction, multiplication, and division. When ono 

or t.ie k'garithmio curve i and Leibnits showed the straight line erected on another straight line makes tho 
, xwo properties of ihe catenary, before the time of adjacent angles equal to one another, then each of the 
1 £Lvc.i‘’ l 1,,r ®.fi 80TO fl , T amt algebra were the only angles thus formed is a right angle, and has 90 degrees; 

*'!* mathematical students could exercise the line wliioh makes them with the late Is tended 

■ ? UTUUft ■ *“• B* 0 * 4 “**d sublhuo discoveries the perpendicular. Au oUuit angle is that which ft 

’’c* 4 “*W for riew studies. The fact of the greater than a right angle; and au actifs angle la Jfess 
t -orbjta of the planets being m the form of ellipses, than a right angle. TtiraUcl straight Una, which aro 
eus 
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(StoMby 

u tho same line, areTOch as, when produo*d, oka never 
meet. A plant doury is a phut* terminated every¬ 
where by lmee; if the hwaar* straight, the space they 
inclose is termed a recHUntal fyptre, or polygon, and 
the hues tbemsslvea ere termed the perimeter ol 
the same. Yi ben this polygon has three sides (the 
least number it can possibly hare), it is called a 
triangle ; when four, a quadrilateral, when five, 
n pentagon, nod so on An equilateral triangle is 
that which has three equal sides, an w oerelee triangle 
has two tides equal, and a tealene tuan^ln has 
all three sides unequal A right angled tm»gl< has a 
right angle, and the side of the triangle opposite thi 
angle is called the hyputKemue An obtun-augh I 
triangle has an oVuie uncle, and an mi te it jh i 
tnanglo bos an acute angle Among quadi ilutcml 
figures, a equate it that which has its four sides all 
equal to one anothci, ami all its angles ri/ft main 
A reetangle has all its iingler right at „)< n, hut its i if 
Site Sides only arc equal A rhon hie has alllt*- iU t pm' 
but its uncles are not right angle a {putnlU'o i nor 

rhomboid, has Us oppisiie ai 11? parallel and equal and 
a trapezoid is a Uguie which h is mlv two oi its >p| > 
site sides parallel lhe s'might line which pus ll t 
vertices of two ang'is which i in n it adi u cut t c i > 
other is c died a rfi//>w A |rh„ n which hi 1 
its aides equal, u c ill 1 11 eg htenl pi leg n an it 
the angles art nil < qm 1 t is c i lc I an i /i it i / tin \ U 
con, if both the an„l , and 111 1 i i tic j hg i 

be all equal, it is cjII isi e/ti lpilyg n V\ithi il 
to the terms u id m nssiln, an u«» i ( » [ 
llou the tiu'h t which is <\ 1 it at Uistn 1 tl 
obsorrer, a the u rtn is a t u'h which his b< t 'i m n 
Btrated or l eas med, and a ) rubleni ih a qi esti u } 
posed which requires biluliun, a l i turn i< u i i 
hubmdiar) truth employed in the solution of a p 1 1 t 
or the demonstration oi a the on in am'/ /1 > 
consequence which follows the tin icon it u » i 
seioial propositions or probh u «■ ulvc 1 n * ti h ■ u 
remark made upon ono or me r ) rec< ling j t j t i 
and it tends to allow the applied on, tlu n rut ■ i 
the extension of the same, an hvpoil <m i si p 
tion made in order t> tffVtt mom cu 11 tlu un i 
stratum or enunciation ol c problem or th rei ml 
la*tly, the term prjp isilt i in apj 1 < I | em i d t j 
ldcms, theorems, and lc tun is 1 In a „n« u i i 
geometry are the same ns 'Is 1 1 nig 1 r i 11 
fundamental atunua on wbu h ti ic i I i* d v 
be sail) to be six m nun 1 1 r 1st In pnnti i 
of urbtoh is equal to u Inn I, mu t 1 i j nl t 
mother,—2nd lhe whnk oi «n>il it c i i 
a poi l of the same —3rd The w 1 < 1 t i i 

alnavs equal to 'he sum hits jut isil i 
4th. Only one Mia ght line cm l drum! in n v 
two points—otb 1 ti mi K ntud< , win tlu t' \ in 
lines, surfaces, or « lids, me e ] i tl, i , wh< n iq j 1 It 
one another, thrv txvtlv come ih < r (ill i u 
space that IS —fltl All r „ht ji g m aro c pi i m 
soother. The applicat ru oi tl c c uxu ms, uni tin 
foundations of others, an hi d d wn in the hi t uni 
second books, whilst tl prqrrtHis ol tLc cirri 
occupy the third and furh lids ( ,f ii his 
Elements, and may lie this uniond up —A hu 
is a plane figure cr nl inn d tv one hn , wm h is 
callea s eereutnferente, snl the charsc tri its f 
the figure are such tint all linn dmwi h m irs 
centre to its or-iiml ren e are equal llo Inc 
me called racfif, or *r«i It .in fort, andthc «t ai lit hu 
which passes through the ct ltic, aid n hen d 1 it 
cither end by the ciri umfcrcuco, is termed ch c' jmehr, 
and it divides tho i ircle into two equal j- irts \ n 
is any portion of the rmomiciemo of c write \ h id 
is aspirated by a ct n t, or straight line, «h i i 
not pass through tho centre A tegne U < f a c irl-> is 
the Ugurc eontaiael 1 y an aie and its thor 1 it tho 
chord passes through the centre, then the seg n> ut will 
be a i •mtnrcle A motor is that part of a circle con 
tamed by un aro and two rndit, drawn one to each 
extrenutv of the arc if the radii are at right angles t > 
one em ther, then the ter tor u Mid to be a quadi aut 
A straight line is said (o be applied m a circle, when its 
extremities aro in the w-cim.feretiee of tho some. A 
rpotSincal figure is Unir.brJ m «turtle, when the ver¬ 
tices of all its angles are on the circumference, A 
straight line is said t a be a tangent to a circle, when rt> 
c i 
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meets it in one point only ; and the point of utwAhtctt 
•tried tho jsffeti ef eowwet, A jw&gaa is stud {bias- 
described or tdretmeeribed spout a wrcle, when wm» 
sides are tangents to the circlet nod ha tbit ee»C WM 
circle is said to be intenbed in the polygon. The draw* 
mg of tangents and chorda aro the meet important 
inopositione connected with tho eagle, and these $n 
lull) shown bv Em hd Proportion is, however, the 
gi eat eat of attributes which belong! to plane figure*. 
In comparing two quantities of the same kmd, we are 
hd, m order to have a put idea of their relative pip. 

I oi turn, to inquire how often the less le contained lift 
tlu- greater magnitude When one contains the other 
u in tain number ot times, witbont leaving Star **■ 
uiaiudi r, the greater quantity is said to he a S ia Wl ipfi t 
>f the h is, and the latter is a point of the former t tMefe 
unlit pi t me multiples which contain similar qna&titteft 
usiuuim numlier ol times, aud are consequently tssp&i 

II <>m am thei lho i elation between any finite 

mtu Irs is termed ratio, aud the two nugnitadag Com* 
pmol, are tho term oi the same; tba first bmt 
(ilh 1 the antecedent, and the second the ronsemscntof 
t he i ntio 'I he terms of au equal number of nuos are 
tulh d j 11 pot liumile 1 has, if four quantities, A, B,0, 
uud J>, ue taken whuh are proportionals, A is W|M.tO 
lit B ni C is to l), wbonco, A divided by B it equal to 
( d ud d by D, and so on The axioms with respect 
t j 11 >1 (iturn are three in number. 1 Equal quant, 
tn iit> haw tho same ratio to the mine quantity, and Bid 
ui c qu uihlv 1ms tho same ratio to equal quantitUMew- 
Oil lilt tn s Imvirg lho name ratio to the same quail* 
titi oi to cquil quantities, are equil to one anotoafe** 
l ti i pm' to cii mid the same istio, areoqnal 
il t ( ue another It tour quantities are said to be 
l p irti mals liy i mernon, it ta inferrod that the fourth 
i t > tne thud or the se<ondis to lbs first Vvswmm* 

'i in, is w ben the sum oi the first and seoond is to tan 
" i nd as the sum ot the third and fourth is to tho 
fnmth Be alternation, when the tint is to the third 
fh FPcond is to tlu tonrlh By demount, when tie 
' ti i‘ ii ( t the first and second is (o the seoond as 
tl lilUri nci ofthc thud and lourth is to the fourth. 

't c wt ct %t< n, when the fust is to the diffl-renoe of the 
-t an I ■'(tond a» the toird is to the dillercoce of the 
u r t un 1 iourt'i, aud lautlc, by mixing, when the Sum 
'il in >•(. un! sc i ond m to the lr difluenee as the sum 
1 Uu third ind 1 urth is to their difference The 
'mi* <r proj or Ik n in Euclid's fifth book apphrs 
il tor ii un i urchin and rncomm. nsutwble qoantiU 
ik bm ti r tho c ili ol simplicity, it is generally takes 
in Hi fornni stns<* J,qaxe tlent Jlqtuee aro such aa 
tv > |inl surluci s thuR a (in hi may be equal to a 
spine, mid ho hi, although the figures are very dis- 
■ ml tr lhe last import mt branch of tho geometry of 
l' 1 xii figures, ta the q ■ Iruture of tho circ!i», on wlucb 
<1 i finis the disioicrv at the relation between the 
<' i < l r mil the rucuuifi-renee of a circle, which was 
d t h u o been known by the Thinese long before tba 
* 1 » stun < rt Hi< | rouortiou between the oirentfi. 

1 mue and diauve'er of a ciule wsa found by con- 
i ist up tie pr uortion between the sides Of an fa- 
- m c 1 ii d circumscribed polygon about a circle j ft 
i ing fjuud that the nr'as nf these differed SP Uttfa), 
is 11 j,m very nt arly the circumfnrenoe of a chela | 
lr m nlmh it was deduced, that if tho diameter 
iu in tm t p ire 1, the cirpumtWi lice wifi be 3 1418923, 
wi i h is mar enough foT all pi ictlcol purposes, 
uithKign, for astr uomy, it is meeawrv to have 
a lai H r nutul ct oi plaeea of decimals, !fhe eecond 
pit 1 (lie ecicme of geometry eonceraa that fielatng 
t-> sc lids A eohd has been already defined, as that 
w'uth possew t length, breadth, ami thiebneee, atidia 
the 1 liter clmia^tenstic, comprising its diflerenee fiotu 
ip'm k me A pnutn m a solid contained by plana 
figmes, < t wbn h two opposite ones are equal, similar, 
uid [arallel, and the others are paralldogTsms. The due- 
tuuce between the bases ot a prism ta termed tUaltitude. 

A cute u a rectangular para&oWupcd, cemtained by six 
equal squares A pyramid is a sobd contained ly several 
ptanec w inch meet intbesamspoint, and whichterrauiato 
at (be anterior eitremity m a polygonal plana, An hu. 
pi itant theorem iu solid geometry «, that Hie solidity 
of any parallehmipea , or, in gefrcral, of any torus»,« 
equal to the product of iu base and its slatade when 
wmUlplied together. Efttid treats on too elementary 
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baauty of their 


descrihetf by we revolution or * right-angled paralM- ipeue* we chiefly European plants, in many *<■«, . 
Ogram about qneof its sides which remains fixed Tbe being mere weeds of no interest, and in others tea 

nAfjs ftf ktlJu rfvlih/litw m thd 41 vnrl n^Miwtif line m elite oVim* kxtbtaa rtWL i>, l _i 


the genus relarpon* wj* (which m*)« The root & 
pulatuwi is n powm Ail astringent, and is much tag#! 
medicinally m North ArutrH*, \pimo it is railed ntam* 
Sue runs angle* union remains iixtd a tphtrt is a ro it, O ptnifomm produces edible tuber*, which 
solid fijroronriH wed by the revolution of » eemicm.lt are known in Tin Diemen a Band under the nsmo of 
about its « itteter, which remains fixed Stmtiat nativi carrots 

banes ana qWesier* are such ns bare their axes and GiBummOxt (S><r A\„soroaov ) 
dtmietors or their bases equal or proportional In Bbb Fiuow.or Tbb Fswov,j*r fau.11am fFr o#r- 
Ortof to estimate the earratnro of any suiiate at a font) (Faho QyifaUn), e species ol falcon, considered 
proposed point, It way be ot served, the sm face of a ss the boldest and most beautiful of the tribe In turn 
Sphere cannot bo assimilated with the curviturc ot it approaches rlo 1> to that of th ©spres Its general 
any surface whatever, bpcenso in theepheie the cm ol >ur is brownish grey, ot varied tints above ana white 
vature(Suniform about the snme norm it, whereas in I nrath, with blown ItnpituJinil spots The tail is 


ol >ur is brownish grey, ol varied tints above and white 
I iifnth, with blown itDgifudwil spots The tail is 
•qrnsdaa in general this is (hr from being thi rise lht n n el with u number ot deeper jnd lightei bands, 
fuqqtof proceedingm such dues wail, thcriloic hi n I thi hltaid Ugs aroim !!y of ■> pil) bine oryel- 
td imagine Sever*! planes drawn thrcu(h the mrmcl it lowtsh colour ihrce sail cs of the cor 1 iloon arc 
tMr point under consideration, sn order to calculate th 
mm W OUtratwre ot each of those sections at tl it 
pOjUft, and, by compering them, to Judge of the gieiiti i 
aMJUispr curvature in those direotniu ab nt tl i 
Jum,M FAhas t wards what point* thoiursatari is 
mjgMdi for, curved surfaces contiguous to nny p imt 
ww gmonted partly below rnd partly above the tan 
Mitt plane drawn to that point In in si ing dittereut 
* HUN pass thiougb the sami point ot a suit we, 

.MMine eontatn the normal to the surfaco m d s iu 
WA jMt, It will be iound that the radii of carmtun 
gmnflvo to that point, both ol the normal and bltqi c 
sedtiolifi, be ir remarkable rotations to 010 anolhet 
iMppendendy of the particular form or curvature ol 
4Rw surface It would be impossible in the pi op i turns 
OF the piesont woik to give even the rudimtnts of 
imfyHcul g< omotry ot dim ntnoni, or to deduce the 
ration* propositions, theorems, and applicitions ol 
Buclid's formulas, which, dti ej nee pci mi t, might 
treadllr l e dons The reader is referred 1 >r in >n 
explicit inhumation on the subject to t urlid s r/t 
wsh, Newton • Fnnctpia, Huttins Jtfuf kr-mifiri! 

SVnrfs, legend re's SI m*nh da 6 mttru, flymer s 
Analytical QtomHnt, sud Keplers works which enter 
ad largo oh both uv Hons of geometry both practical 
and theoretical (See also separata artu lea on Covio 
Bxontm l otm, Elwiokb, GiuvmxToir Ac ) 
n bobcs, St, yew, saint, the patron saint ot I ng 
land, was born in Fpipham i, Cilicia or, acooi du g to 
some accounts, in Cappadocia, and was, tiuunj, tl o 
lsttoi lean; of his life, bishop of Alexandria Mme 
hutousns, however, relate that St George was n 
soldier in the aavioo of the emperor Dior letim, and mentioned by Buifou the frit two ova similar to the 
thst he suffered martyrdom along with many othcis on spun s above described, and tbo third is entirely White 
aotoant ot hi» embracing Christianity Alter the llu eer talacmis a native ot ltnssu, Norway. Iceland. 
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aotoant ot hi* embracing 


er talacm is a native ot Itnssu, Norway, 


Xu order to enhwioe hiB jiomiknty among largest birds boldly, and when tiansferred tho 
^uotefftt*, the tabtuous story of St George and the coldest c Iwate to the wnrmest, its strength u) not 
Xmgon was concocted as a reason tor Ins canonization diminished, nor is its vn acity cheokod m any degree 
GBOtsifg, u or' «A* (Or acarpl a. things 1 elating OrmriBDi § Notation, xhtr hardt*. a method of 


i It now 1 * ig« ol the subject tho doubling of certain equivalent numbers This sys- 

Vj' J' "v ui' tf * fEwm Gr aeranot, a tow, which, at first, was somewhat slighted, has since 
~ .iv? *5?*? *«“ .a But ord ol gainsd ground m so rvsnarhable a manner that it is 

t* u J > 5 la *' 1 T * *‘ aw !/'erw Herbs or shruha easy to predict the result ©f the discussion now going 
Mavee membranous stipules, and nrti. oh os to lie merit* between the most eminent bhcr liw 
lysymroetncal, of all nations In tins country it has been used for 
(estivation j some time, both in teaching and writing, bv such 
eminent men as Hofmann, Sxbdie, Wittuunson, Frank- 
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German CatHolioe 


it will & iwn that there ieSi discrepancy between the > Gerin. ->,i -mo originated the system of arranging com 
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specific gravities add the' equivalent! of scone few 
bodies. This will be'plain- from the following ex¬ 
amples 

JEqnbi, 

..Hydrogen ... 1 

. .< Oxygon ... 8 

Sulphur . 1« 

©hlorino.. 115*5 

Bromine .. 80 


Spec. Qraa. 

15-0 

81-7 (vapour). 

34-9 

70-3 


pounds according to types, end fully,-workti out the 
theory of the formation of all bodies by the substitution 
of one element or group of elements by others of a 
similar character. (See Sutra, Ht-nsirruTton Thbobt, 
TxrasFowne’s Manual of Chcmtitry, Sib edi¬ 
tion, Appendix; Odhng'a Manual tf Chemintrg. 

Gkhmaw Catuomcs, jer'-mi a katk'-o-lik, , $1 the 
name of a religious sect which has recently beep 
formed in Germany, by seoeasion from the Human 
Catholic church. It originated in a proclamation of a 


To remove this anomaly, M. Gerhardt doubles the! 

equivalent numbers of oxygon, sulphur, carbon, selc-. x „ H „. uv uu „ ol lUBl utlJl lu 

nmm, and tellurium, on the assumption that tqmxl , |i( . a ’ b renlis „ io i of „ ins . TW , pVoceeding called 

volume, of elementary gam and vapour, contain the £ irth R jj tter frow Johannes Rouge, an excommuni- 
name nun,her of atom, when compared under mpularcon- ,, ated pritSgt o( bll „ sitt dllted i 3t October. 1844, eharac- 


*® special pilgrimage and service by Bishop Arnoldi, of 
, 1 lreres, to the holy coat of that city, to be aocom- 
; pauied by remission of sins. This proceeding called 
w , torlh a letter from Johannes Houge, an excommuni- 
i . Li. . i . *■ rated priest o( Bilesia, dated 1st October, 1844, eharac- 

'!” d «“l nl \ alent teriziug it as an idolitrous festival, and calling upon 

US * l10 »»4»p to suppress it. A short time before, an : 


Vio mol oi lie inner. ru-corauig io inis new sys.em, of - „„ lu a e pend*nt Christian congregation. The letter 
therefore, th* equivalents oi oxygen, carbon, sulphur - of lionge ^ et wltb many , ymp ath7 z «rs, and a onion 
selenium, and tellurium are doubled ; and m nuiat having Tieon effected between Wge and Cserski/a 
chemical boohs t hese doubled equivalents are indicated number „f congregations sprang up in a very short 

by a hne drawn through the letter; thus—o-e .s 4V <•-' tunc, calling themselves German Catholics. The 

A few compounds, formulated according to both sys- •• Confession of Hchneidemuhl,” drawn up by Cseraki, 
terns, arc given below ; but, for convenience, the new 1 o,.(, jp, and presented to the government Oct. 27, 
equivalents are printed in itulics; 1HI4, rejected as unscripturai, and as merely human 

, ordinances, the reception by the priests alone of the 
Lord's supper in both kinds; the canonization and 
invocation of the saints; indulgences and purgatory; 
fasting ; the use of the Latin language in divine ser¬ 
vice; mass and vespers; the celibacy of the priests; 
the prohibition of mixed marriages; the supremacy 
of Hie pope, and other points. They declared them- 
selves detei mined to sever their connection with the 
pope, to receive the Lord’s sapper iu both kinds, and 
to recognize tho Bible as the only rule of faith. They 
retained the seven sacraments and tho mass, which 
they celebrated in the vernacular tongue. The “Con- 
li-Hsion of Breslau," which set forth the views of 
Kongo, proceeded farther than that of Sohaeidraiiilil, 
—claiming free investigation of the Bible, and freedom 
of bellef lor every individual member. It regarded as 
Besides the change in the equivalents described ubovn, I essential doctrines oDly,—-belief in God, the creator 
Gerhardt revived and fully harried ont a theory of the ! and governor of the world; ill Jesus Christ, as having, 
constitution ofacida and Balts, flrafc propounded by Sir 1 , daath, redoemod ro^u 

Humphrey Davy. According to the presrtil tbi'ory, {sm an< * ,n |*® r y 5 ®?.jf ln ^ umuawy tue Holy 
as lirst started by Lavoisier, BerzcliuB, and others, J spirit upon earth. Of the sacraments of the Catholic 
mlrateof silver would be formulated thus— AgO.NO,; I ‘‘lunch, it retained only baptism and tho Lords 
being looked on as a compound ol nitric acid and ’ supper. A council met at Leipstc on the'22nd of 
ovule of silver; but, on uompiirmg this salt with us j March, ISli, in whic-li Houge, Czorskl, and tlic dele- 
correauomtmg haloid, ciilonde of silver, a discrepancy | nt twenty congregations, took part; ana a new 
occurs, which vanishes, ii wa consider nitric acid, as ereed was adopted, based principally upon the Com 



Old 

Form tills. 

\V ater. 

HO 

KO 

AgO 

Al,0, 

Fp s O, 

KCl 

A 1,01, 
HOI 

K3 

C..N 

CO 


Oxide of silver . 

Alumina . 

Scsquioxide of iron. 

Chloride of potassium. 

Sesquicbloride of alumina... 

Hydrochloric acid . 

Sulphide of potu'sium . 

Cyanogen ... 

Carbonic oxido... 



existing in uitrate of silver, to consist of fvO„ instead 
ol JTOj. From numerous other anomalies, occurring 
chiefly in organic bodies, Gerhardt came to the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions —1. That every uncombvtied acid 
necessarily contained one or more equivalents of 
hydrogen.—2. That the bodies hitherto regurded as 
dry acids possessed no acid properties until united 
with hydrogen aud oxygen.—ii. That salts were formed 
by the substitution of one or more atoms of hydrogen, 
by one-or more atoms of a metal, or some substance 
acting as such. Thus, the bodies known as MO,, SO,, 
and CO,, are neutral and inert, until united with an 
equivalent of water, when they form respectively 
nitric, sulphuric, and carbonic acids. 

Old view, New view. 

Nitric acid... NO, HNO, 

Sulphuric acid. 80, HSO, 

Carbonic acid . CO, HGO, 

This brings the haloid and oxyacid salts into perfect 
harmony, both being regarded as acids in which the 
hydrogen is replaced by a metal. 

HC1 + K as KCl + H 
HSO, + K = KSO, + II 

or, in other words, the acid it regarded as the nitrate, 
sulphate, or carbonate of hydrogen, and the salt formed, 
as the uitrate, sulphate, or carbonate of the metal. 
Hence the terms nitrate of potassium, sulphate of 
sodium, snd carbonate of ammonium, as used by 
Gerkardt's followers, instead of those ia ordinary use. 
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fevsion of Breslau. Alter that time the principles 
ol' German Catholiom uv spread very rapidly, being 
adopted uot only by many Born an Catholic priests, but 
also by many Protestant clergymen and laymen. At 
the eud of 1815, they comprised about 900 congre¬ 
gations. They, however, met with muoh opposition 
from the various governments, and many vexatious 
restrictions were imposed upon them in Prussia, 
Saxony, Bavaria, and othar states. A more serious 
source of disquiet, however, arose among themselves. 
It has been been that the tendency of Czorski was 
towards the doctrines aud ritual of the Church of 
Home; Houge, on the otbor hand, approached towards 
rationalism. A scries of dissensions, in tikis way, 
arose among the body, which was very prejudicial to 
their progress. An attempt was made to unite both, 
parties in an assembly at Bawics, in the month of 
February, 18 id, iu which Czerski, Hones, and Others 
took part; but it had not tho desired effect. The 
congregations sympathizing With Csertki met ftt 
SchneiaemiiU iu the moufti of July in the same year, 
in order to effect a closer organization among them¬ 
selves ; but, from the great differences of opinion that 
prevailed among them, they were unable to come to 
any agreement. Nor were the followers of Houge 
more successful in their attempts to effect the same 
object. A council was held at Berlin, iu May, 1347, 
attended by deputies from 184 congregations, and 
new efforts wero made to accomplish a union of the 
two parties, but with little better success. The revo¬ 
lution of 1848 was favourable to the German Catholics, 
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and generally led to the removal of some ... n- civil 
restrictions to which they were subjected. A con¬ 
ference wee held at Kdthen in I860, at which an 
nlhnnoe was proposed with the free congregations 
wliioh had formed tliomselvesby secession from the 
Protestant obiircbes; and a diet wan Hied for 1K52; 
but it did not meet. Since that time German Catho¬ 
lic-urn has been on the decline, partly on account of 
internal dissensions, and partly from oppressive mea¬ 
sure* adopted against them by the governments. 
Many congregations have been disbanded, while others 
have gone over in a body to the Protestant church. 
4 conference was held at .Gotha, Sept. 10, 1858, at 
which, however, only forty-two "epresentalives were 
present. 

O*BMtirLiiTiOP*O»iKDr,tTiti:rT0nn (Gor. Deuhehe 
Bprache uttd Ulerutur), —The Genu an language is a 
branch of the lndo-Gormnuic class of languages, which 
separated from the parent, stock at a very oarlyperiod. 
The Gormans called their langungo Veutech or Teuteeh, 
from their ancestors, the Teutons. In its widest sense 
tbs Teutonic consists of two branches,—the Northern, 
or Scandinavian, and the Southern, or German. The 
latter has three subdivisions,—tbn Pastern, or Gothic, 
the High German, and the Low German. The Gothic 
is the earliest of these of winch we possess anv literary 
remains, there being still in existence portions ot a 
translation of the Bible into Gothic inadi t v Bishop 
TTlttlas in the 4Ui century: but we possess nothing i.f 
the High or Low German till the 7th century, lienee 
many persons have been led to regard the Gothic us 
the original source of the German ; but, cwnuling t > 
Max Miiller, the grammatical dillerenci-s between the 
two are of such a nature as to show that tins was im¬ 
possible. “ There never was,” he says, “ a common 
uniform Teutonic language, uor is there any ev idenre 
to show that there existed at any time a uniform High 
German or Low German language, from which tdl High 
German and Lon German dialects 
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most ancient German poems are the “ Lay of Hilde¬ 
brand and Hsdubrand” and the Prayer of Weiszen- 
hrun, which beloqg to the 8th century. Many of the 
legends of this period were afterwards embodied in 
the lay of the “ Nibrlnngen," the most celebrated pro¬ 
duction of German mediceval poetry. The introduction 
of Christianity exorcised an important change in tlio 
early literature of Germany. The Latin ianguago 
came to be that of the church, the r >nrt, and the law. 
A kind of religions poetry, after tho model of the 
Unman poets, was introduced in place of the ancient 
heroic and mythical songs, anil wa. fostered by tho 
court as well as by the clergy. Charlemagne, indeed, 
woe fondly attached to the ancient lays of his fatherland, 
and caused a collection of them to be made; but his 
successor, Lewis the Pious, looked upon everything 
German as heathenish; and the consnipieuce was, the 
almost total destruction of every norm which bore a 
special mythological character. The “ Heijund,” a 
poem giving the life of Christ, was written at the in¬ 
stance of Lewis tlie Pious in the ft lb century, and 
is one of the noblest prodnetions of poetic genius 
that hue ever appeared. Thirty years later appeared 
another snored poem, known os the “ Knst,” c- moused 
by Otfried, a Benedictine monk oi 'VeiBwnbarg. 
Anot her poem ot this pe id is the so-c.oied “Ludwo ■- 
liiid,” a poem in hono'i the victory “ie Frank..n 
king, Lewis Ilf , over . Normans ii ■ ■ The-.ti'r 
poetical remains of this period are pi.u-iiy "art -gioua 
nature, and, together with tho rout snip.-rury prose 
literature, are not worthy of not ire. G ’rm.tuy, by 
losing its French niol Italian proviio-,-.. ■ id become 
Germany again; and a desire ii- enlto ■ .ie national 
iiicrnture again begun to manifest it -e. I monks 
of St. Gall, Passim, mid other places, i-- aimed some 
of the German epics into Latin verse ; sue e . ne pwm 
ot the “ Nilielnopen ” of "Wslther . Apiitaine,” 
and ot “ Hiioillieb," the Inst two of which nav >-eu pre- 
t served and published Thestoriesof the fox t. oenr.and 

r . ‘ led 


are respectively 

derived." The Gothic language died out tu the mb Iother animals, so peeuluir to Germui 
century. The Low German (Pintt Deu/sch) eompre- i the attention of tin monks; »■ '. jt is twin mr 
heuda many dialects in the north nr lowlands of tier-; Latin translations that tins cm a.us st.ile of p<. - oi 

many, as well as the Friesian, Dutch, and Flemish dm I lie traced hack so tar as the Bub century. ’ * Mil 

lects. The oldest literary document of Low Gorman (couture presents almost an enure blank in IK- Idsiory 
on tho continent is the Christian epic tho “ Holland '* j of Genrmii literrtu<v. The old Hi go German hud be- 
(Healer or Sat inur). which is preserved to us in two MSS. ■ come a literary H 'gtisgo elr 'll v tlnougli the -'ln.-ts of 
ofthe Ptl) century. There are traces of a certain umoiiiil j the e'ergy, and I* - -haracte” »-i» pre.emnirntlvi 's' 
of litorature in Saxon or Low German from that lime ! The Crusades, however, put i tn-l to H.e j*.. - ie 

onward, through tho middJo ages, lip to the 17th ecu- ! incut in the literature of Gcri. .,ny The elm- 
tnry, but little of that literature has been preserved ; j empeiora oi the Hohenstaufeii dynasty forir.ee . 
anti after the translation of the Bible bv Luther mlo ' rallying point lor all nntionut * vie pat hies; aeo 
High German, tho fate of Low German literature was . interest of the people was with lisc knight not 
sealed. High Gorman (JJuch Denim h) lias been the : the priest Poetry changed li.ii.'* >, and tli ■ si 
literary language of Goriniuy over since the days of, courts ami knightly castles oiler, o ,. new aim . re 
Charlemagne. Its history may lie traced through 1 genial home to thv poets of Germans’ tlmu the u.m . 
throe periods,—the Old High German, extending 1 tevies of 8t. Gall and Fulda. Mnlile IL‘ .. Gor 
from the 7th to the 12th century; the Middle High! the language of the Swabian court, tvivnio the vu 
German, from the 12th eontury to the time of Luther ; j gunge of poptry, and the poets took t : eu- inspiration 


and the New High Gorman, from Luther down to the 

S resent time. In tho present day there ore various 
ialeots of tho Gorman spoken in different parts of the 
country; os the Swabian, Bavarian. Franconian, Saxon, 
&o. (.Sec Muller’s lecture! on ike Science of Innijuatje.) 
The earliest existing monument of Gorman literature 
is the translation of the Bible into Gothic by Ultilas, 
already alluded to. After the Gothic language ceased 
to bo spoken, nothing was known of this work until 
towards the close of tne lflth century, when a portion 
of it,—namely the four Gospels, was found in the abbey 
°* 'Verdeu, The letters are in silver upon purple 
yeilurn; whence it is called the Codex Argeniettt, end 
U is now preserved in the library of Upsala. After¬ 
wards, in ISIS, the Epistles ot ot, Paul, of the same 
J 0 ™,' discovered by Cardinal Mai and Count 
OMtiglkmi in the monastery of Bobbio, in Lombardy, 
Of the translation of tho Old Testament only a few 
lines remain, The earliest literature of Germany is 

! tn m W V° u V’ nl I l, - v "pert ** tradition. According 
to Tacitus, the Germans celebrated in aongs, which 
were o d even in his tuue. the praises of them national 
deity Tuisco, and hit son Manmis, as well aa the deeds 
of their great heroes. When the nations begun to 
migrate, heroes of greater and greater renown march 
into the scone or song, and the lustoric forms of Attils, 
Theodonc, GUuther, and others, appear. The two 
880 


from real life, though they borrowed their ti.odetx from 
the romantic cycles of Brittany end Provence. The 
stories of Arthur and his Knights, of Onurleroagno, of 
Achilles, ASnnas, and Alexander, imported by French 
and Provencal knights, served them as their .’rst 
models; and eh Ie foreign influence is seen in every 
branch of German poetry at tins time, yet nothing can 
be more different than the samo subject, as treated by 
French and German poets. The German Miuuesiuiger, 
in particular, were far from being imitators of the 
Trouveres or Troubadours. Poets made bold for the 
first time to express their own feelings, their joys, and 
sufferings, and epio poetry had to share its honours 
with lyric songs. The poetry which flourished at the 
castles was soon adopted by the lower ranks, and tho 
poems of the “Nihelungen" and ' , Gudrun,"aswenow 
possess them, were composed nt that time by poets who 
took their subjects, their best thoughts and expres¬ 
sions, from the people; bnt imitated the language, tho 
metre, and the manners of the oourt poets. Thus thero 
are two kinds of poetry of this period,—the national, 
or people's poetry, the production of strolling min- 
strels; and tne art poetry, or that of the courts, com¬ 
posed chiefly by kings and courtiers. Many of tho 
poets were nobles by birth, several of them princes. 
Among the distinguished poets of this period, are 
Heinrich you Veldeeke, Hartmann von Ane, Wolfram 
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rrm Eschcnbecb, Gottfried von Btrasbnrg, and Kon¬ 
rad tod ’Wurzburg. The fall of the Swabian dynasty 
of the house of UohensMvufeu, in the latter half of the 
13th century, was the death-blow to German chivalnv 
poetry, Ltric poetry continued to flown xh for a time: 
but if degenerated into an uf!Vi.-teil sentimentality ami 
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moat popular poet in Germany during that century. 
His work* are numerous, and iu all stylet of composi¬ 
tion, from the most tragia touch of feeling to the 
most comic turn of thought. This period produced 
several distinguished scholars and men of science; 
among whom may be mentioned Alelanchthon, Came- 


unwortiiy Idols try of the Indies. Didactic poctrv, hoo • 1 riirius (classics and philology), Cornelius Agnppn, 
aver, began in 1 'cnUivatadwiihaoniedegreeafeurccsH 'Theophrastus Paracelsus (mystical philosophy and 
The middle cu o's, the burghers of the free towns of j natural history), Copernicus (astronomy), Leonhard 
Gernianv, sore now beginning to rise into power, and, Purlin (hotunv and medicine), Conrad Cleaner (botany 
poetry iigmo d .ttiged hnuds. It now passed from tlin | uml zoning.)', nnd Agricola (mineralogy). Towards 
abodes ut prim es ami knights to the homes ofliurgbers j the end ot the Kith uentury, everything seemed drift- 
aml the workshops of artisan-,; ami in stolid of I he' big hiu-L into the middle ages; And then rams the 


Mirinesiinger, we" have tin- Mcitei ranger, am! their 
strains were more subdued, practical, and homely 
Ki-et '<■ been, ie a trade, like auy oth'-r, and guilds were 
1 ru, -t, consisting uf •uaster-singeis and the ; r anpren- 
5K'C“ Heinrich lT-auenloh w eiill-d (lie first Jl< t«li-r- 
sanger, and during the i llli, l-ith, ami Kith eentu: ies, 
new guilds or schools were binned in nil the princip il 
Gee-num. The poetry of tin- 1 Vth and LMli 


town-, ,.v 

111 re ■■- 
' .s<- !' 

-*7*i ,-j , 

l"l 11 

-<r fc a,-. 

,c 


Thirty Years war v uch.in its consequences, was most 
iiieusirous to tiermnny. The physical and moral 
vigour ot the nation was broken. 'We meet with no 
li-.i'o of originnliiv, truth, taste, or feeling in the 
poetry of that period, except, indeed, 111 Ilia sacred 
poetry, nmnv of the hymn of Paul Gerhard being 
still sung m the Protestant elmrches of Germany. A 
ruse (or everything foreign that then prevailed was 


nt-restmi- historically, but is mil other.. utterly opposed to nationality or originality. Oprty., 
value. The best mmes of the period, the founder of the so-called Silesian school, is the true 
ilnliemter :u.d A«-il Weber, eelebru*- representative of the classical poetry of the 17th 
.’,,’-1 of Sri* erliiml over Austria um! e.-iitnrv He was a acholar mid a gentleman, moat 
'Yilempts e e uimle to revive tlio ! co-re . m hie language and vereitleatiou, never von- 
i> 1 tlu Crusades, both in tin- be- 1 turn -i. ground which lmd not been trodden 

bef, i , suine clossic poet, whether of Greece, 
lto-iie, I- ranee, floliaud, or Italy. Literary sti- 
were formed at several of tho courts of 
■ Timmy, professedly for the improvement of the 
u.ige uml poetry of the country, after the model 


way t, i - 

trnral 

Maiili.as 


wards ilu- elnee of the lfifli eeuturv. 
sui-e f, 'S. In the 13tli lentufy, in’--' 
, . i i lo flourish, niul fli-veriil local enroll- 
hiv'-II iiaw-irt..- .a, lunspriidenco. mi-1 
lo the lltti e> iiturv Germany p«,s- 
■ 1 »a i ;-t.ie t ti'oU-gi.o's, tc" l'.eksirt. and T.u- 
n-.it in’cli-il and energy of pivtp we, 
■ ue.ii niul writings / mlr,)-tied to p;iv, i lie 
i'eloimmi..n 1., ll,e llrst eom].--ti> 

. ..i tlie llibio min > i-miin was made bv 
of Beheirn. An o’, ■ ,rt.B,t event lit lln- 
,. its- general uilhieiie'’ upon the future plo- 
(i.Twoiii il’i "ii'i.e. w. Ibi e-tal'llvlonent ,,i 
e-’ijil. of l’i u e I s-inii ullei b, 
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Arm), ilugetihiigen, liiilli'jV’-'. .\b lam nth,in. u-ei 

' inch von Ifutien. S um- o! ill, >■. po»i- of un- 
j-.vriod, us Jioban He«su,s, rotopn- . ih.-.r p lelrv to 
Latin; and, indeed, tiieri -orue om it 


ot tii.i-r of Duly ; but tliov were mere silly imitations, 
me I ,iro,lutTit little good. The “ First Silesian school 1 ' is 
r-(u ■-.ruled by men liko Opitz and Weekherlin, and is 
eliauieteri/ed ns pseudo-classical. It was imitated m 
ihe north of Germanv by Simon Dach, l'nul Flemming, 
an : u number of fess-gifted poets, who form the 
*• ivoiiigsherg school." The chief heroes of the 
‘Second Silesian school” arc lloHmannwaJUsu nnd 
l.elierihtein, whose compositions ore more ambitions, 
hoii.liastie, uml lull of metaphors than those of Opitz : 
hul arc nl,so more disappointing. There were some 
independent poets who kept aloof from either of these 
li- hool-, an Fiiedricb yod Logan. Andieas Grypluus, 
an I MoM-hertMch. Among the other works of this 
p-’t'o-l we miiv mention the “ Snupliernmniua,” a novel 
piling a Inch picture of German life during the 
" Innv f “firs war ; the patriotic wilings of Froi'essor 
Siinipp. ihe Inalorn-.-ii works of I'uCFendorf; tho 
p ■ -i ic serin. i.s of Spener and of Franke, tho foundei 
■ d . ■)> oijihiiii school at Halle; Jfrofwssor Arnold’s 
eei-ienu-iieul history; the iirst political pamphlets of 
I'rob-senr Tlimuanins ; ninl among philosophers, Jacob 
Tio"lime ut the begi-’ningaud Leibnitz at the end of the 
eenlury. The ltttli idkitury was marked by a revolution 
in the'literature and modes of thought in Germany. 
.1 ,li mn Christoph Gotta,-hed, professor of eloquonco at 
Lcipsie, it the early part of this century, exorcised great 
|e>wor as it critic, and was the means of defeating the 
.— -emul Hileeian school. He was, however, an advocate 
ef French models in art and poetry; and it waa 
through the opposition which he roused by biu iiulio- 


jnsiin ; ann, itiaeeu. hut’ -orue on, m,m the imirer- mam a, that German poetiy was at last delivered from 
s:ties a tende’iej to ,-\.iit ttic Latin anove their lumber the tranmiels of that foreign school. Uottsched and 
vongne, which was verr prrjtui'oal i„ the latter. The i Ins friends ut Leipsio were opposed by llodmer and 


Fools ’’ (Ad "re nr A//), by Hebastmn llrant, a metrical | party prevailed; but at length public opinion became 
satire on the folhea or the age; and which was ntiei-; too strong against them, and the dictator lived to 
wards imitated by Thomas Miinicr, m his “blarr^n-, neronui the laughing-stock of Germany. Among those 
beschwdrnng" (Conjuration of Fools). The most able j wno distinguished themselves as advocates of the new 
satirical and didactic poet of the lHth century whs : school were Gartner, Gellgrt, Khstner, Adolf SoMegel 
Johann Fisvhart, the author of numerous works-. | (father of the brothers Schlegel), Kleist, and (Mena, 
among which may be mentioned “ Flobat/.,” a remark-1 Of greater influence, however, than any of those here 
ably nitty poem ou fleas; and a romantic poem, *' Das i named, were Hagedom of Hamburg, whose fables and 

gliickbatte Schiff.” He has been called the German ’- L -'— J s - "- --- * "• - 

Kabelais. Of the pojiular songs ( Volk slit dtr ) of this 

S enod, some have been much admired. The works of 
[ana Sachs, (he poet and cobbler of Nuremberg, dis¬ 
play a rery remarkable degree of fertility, liveliness, 
and humour. A great poet, in thn strict sense of the 
word, ho was not; but be powexsed an uncommon 
talent for mastering auy given subject, and he was the 
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songs have immortalized him in Germany; and Albert 
von Haller, the phyoioloeist, *remarkable also as a, 
writer of descriptive and didactic poetry. Daring thin 
literary struggle, the great napes of Germanpoetry 
sprang up, — Klopatock, Wieland, Lessing, Herder. 
Goethe, and Bobiuer. Klopswok’a “ Heauah " made 
a profound impression by its mystic, devout, and rap* 
turons faith, as well aa • work of art. The fashionable 
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ami elegant portion of society was attracted liy tho 
seiiii-Giiviuti, semi-Parisiau muse of Wieland. But it 
H.ti reserved for Lessing to giro a new direction to 
Unman literature. He established a new school of 
rriiieistu, and exerted a powerful influence upon tho 
progress <>! the drama, bv unfolding, for tlic first time, 
ru Him <J« mi an mmd, all tho beauty, originality, and 
vigour‘of binihcspeare. His tragedy “ EuuliaUulolti,” 
bis comedy “ Minna von Unrnlielm," and his philoso¬ 
phical drama “ Nathan dor Weiso,” are models of dra¬ 
matic composition. Herder, a limn of vast learning ns 
wall as it poetic genius, exerted a strong influence 
upon the poets of his time, and contributed power¬ 
fully to promote tho study of Oriental poetry, as well 
as the ancient popular songs of diflerent nations. Tho 
crowning work of his life is bis Ideen zur Philoso¬ 
phic der Ueschichtc der Mcnsehlieit.” Another great 
impulse wus given by Wmokolmann, whose writings 
on the rcmuiua of ancient art modified all tho old 
theories of the beautiful, Goethe came forward m 
1773 with his “(ioeU von Ilcrlieliing»n,” which was 
greeted as rho commencement of an entirely now 
period in Oermnn dramatic literature. In 17s 1 ap¬ 
peared Sulnlli r's liist piece, “Die Haulier” (the 
Bobbers), followed by " Fieaco" and “Cabale uml 
Liebe.” These impassioned tragedies gave a new impulse 
to the literal 1 )’ exeiteuimit. ilia “Don Carlos " (17Ht) 
shows greater moderation, and opens a long series of 
tragedies, in which tho highest aspirations lor liberty 
and huinaiiity are interwoven with historical associa¬ 
tions expressed in language of the most classic puufy. 
jlf was only, however, after Schiller's union with 
Goethe (17IC.) Gist, by their combined labours, Ger¬ 
man literature was brought to tiuit classic perfection 
winch, from a purely local, lias since given to it a 
universal influence. Schiller, by Ins milliiismstic amt 
sympathetic eloquence and tenderness, became the 
favourite ol iho people; while Goethe, with bis many- 
sided intellect and boundless sensibilities, controlled 
by a strong vvill, became the acknowledged sovereign 
oi' German literature. The philosophic spird of tins 
ugo also gave birth in rapid sucee-ston to the iiu-ter 
minds ot leant, Fichte, Hegel, and Sebelling. Jean 
haul Itirliter is a peculiar and powerful writer of 
fins period, whose worts, though characterised liy ob¬ 
scurity ami irregularity, are frequently lighted up bv 
fliislics of humour und brilliant geius of thought and 
feeling. Novalm (von Hnrdeuberg) is another strangely- 
constituted writer, whose works, though few and frag¬ 
mentary, contain scattered thoughts of such wisdom 
and geuiua us to give them a high place in the literu- 
luie of his country. l,udmgTieel., a more voluminous 
und connected writer than his friend Novalis, was also 
much inure of a creative genius, lie. dramas, amt 
collection ot ancient fairy and popular tides, often re¬ 
flect (he romance of median.'d poesy with much beauty 
and genius, hut with a mystic feeling, bordering almost 
on superstition. To the so-called Bomnntic school 
belong the brothers Sclilegel,—August Wilhelm, author 
of various entieul and a’sthetical works, and a metrical 
translation of Shakespeare; and Friedrich, known as 
a writer on thp history of ancient and modern litera¬ 
ture, and the philosophy of history. The other writers 
ol that ami the sunsequent period to the present time, 
are so numerous, that wo enn only afford to mention 
a very few of them. In almost every department of 
literature, the writers of the present or last century, in 
Germany, occupy a chief place. lu philosophy, the 
uarnes are numerous; but they are all eclipsed by the 
great names ol Kant, Fichte, Si-helling, and Hegel, and 
generally belong to one or other of these schools. (See 
GrsiiAN l'niLDsoniY.) In theology, Schleiermaclirr, 
1’aulus, Bretsclmcidei', Bernhard, Eicnhorn, Uengslen- 
l>erg, and a host ot others, litre done good service in 
the Held of biluieal inquiry. In philological and critical 
inquiries, occur the names of Wolf, Hermann, lloeckli, 
Otfried Milller, \\ . von Humholdl, the brothers Grimm, 
Fran*, Bopp, Bunsen, Bcueeke, Laehmonu, Haupt. 
In history, Johnnnes von Muller, Hecren, Wuohlcr, 
Fnedneh von Haumer, Kankc, Lappenbrrg, Bert*, 
Niebuhr, Neander, Dahl maim, Gervimut, Menzel, 
Bchlosser. la poetry, besides the names already men¬ 
tioned, are Arndt, Kdroer, Heme, rtiUud, Kinkel, 
Bhckert, Schwab, Kcrner, Merike, Borne. In dra¬ 
matic literature, are distinguished Kotzebue, Mvillner, 
8tW 
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Ilouwald, Grillparzor, llaupaeh, Grabbe, Immermanu, 
Gutzkow, Mosen, Prutz, Luube, Ilebbel, and Frevtag. 
In the field of historical or social romance, arc Witzle- 
ben, Van do Velde, Fielder, Hiiring, Spindler, Steffens, 
Koenig, Gutzkow, Frutz, Mugge, Von Sternberg; 
| besides several ladies; as ids von Ilahn-Ualm, Paul- 
1 zow. Among other literary writers of note, msy be 
; mentioned F. de la Jlotte Fouqud, Achim von Arnim, 
1 Hrenlaus, Von Kleist, Amadeus llottiuann, Cbamisso, 
! Kuhne, Auerbach, and Stiller. The lahours of A. von 
| IJ umboldt in the field of natural science have given ft 
! powerful impulse to the German tmnd in that direction. 
! Among their travellers, are Martins in Brazil, Piippig 
1 in South America, Tschudt in Peru, Schubert in 
| Greece, Lepsius and Rriigseh in Egypt, Bcliomhurgk 
i in British Guiana, Hicbold in Japan, Gutzlofi' m 
I China, liarth and Vogel in Africa, the brothers 
| Scblagentwcit m Central Asia, and Leichhardt in 
I Australia. On geography, ethnology, Ac., are tbo 
! works of Berglmiis. Peteriminn, Stem, Tlubncr, Wap- 
\ ptius, Klodcn, Kohl. In astronomy and mathematics, 
j are Bessel, Kncke, Struve, Gauss, Madler; while in 
! medicine and the nutnriil sciences, are J. Muller, 
; Ebrenherg, llurdivcti, Carua, Oken, Cotio, Schleiden, 

! \ on Buch, Liebig, Do - Bunneister, l'c.ggendorf, 

! Eidniaiin, l/tuclui, Grlv .'ogt, Hokitauaky, 'Vagner, 
'and Dnflcnbneh. In thi .story of language smf lite¬ 
rature, polities, and tl social sciences, are Vilmar, 
Grrvmus, Bouterwck, Becker, Warbler, Waagen, 
Sungny, Ac.- ttef Max Mull, r’s Colleetion of the 
(hrmtiH Clatnirt, liitroilucliuii , llis/oi’/ of German 
l.ilemhirr, by VV. M.’ir.Ut, Koberatmil's Orur.drue 
der denteehm Rational!tl> ratar (InJA-fil) ; Gervinus’ 
Gesrhu-hte iter denttrhrn IHehtvug, n vols. (Loipsic, 
; Vilnuvr’s Vaeleeuiujrn uher die (leevhirhte der 
denteehen RufwiiiiUiferotiir (Hot!) , Jul. Schmidt's 
j (irirhiehte der dcu/eeheu AutinnaHlterutur im 19 
; da/irti under/ {2 vols., I.cipsic, IHVt), 

I Ui:nvi in PinLosornr.—The philosophic spirit which 
1 eh-iraeleri/e* Germany ill the present day is only of 
J comparatively modern origin. The old scholastic 
• forms retained their place here long after they bud 
| been forsaken in France and England. Tho writings 
of l.or.l B icon, of Descartes, mid of Spinoza, which 
did so much for philosophy m their own countries, hud 
lull lit(influence iu Germany. It was more particu¬ 
larly the writings of Locke which first excited any 
considerable degree of attention. His empiricism, 
which sought to set lip psychology as a regulator of 
metaphysics, aroused the opposition of Leibnitz, the 
first German that made an epoch m tho history of the 
new philosophy, and vv ho, from tho influence which he 
exerted on nil sides, must be regarded as the originator 
of tlie philosophic npirit m Germany. Yet the funds- 
i mentals of Ins syBtem,—monodology, pre-established 
' harmony, flic doctrine of innate ideas, wanted a strong 
systematic basis, being rather genial hypotheses than 
regularly-established propositions. This defect Chr. 
Wolf set himself to remedy, and sought to establish 
a system of philosophy complete in all its parts, 
according to tho rules of strict logic ; but, in so doing, 
he set aside the very doctrines which most particularly 
characterize the system of Leilmitz. The wide circu¬ 
lation of his writings, the high esteem m which ho was 
held by his contemporaries, the great number of his 
scholars and adherents, show the gi'eat influence which 
Wolf exerted for a time, lie was destined, however, 
to outlive his reputation, for there soon come on a 
period of philosophical dendness in Germany, during 
which a kiud of eclecticism, devoid of principle, pre¬ 
vailed,—the so-called “ philosophy of common sense,” 
borrowed from the English and'French philosophers 
of the 16th century. Nevertheless, there also existed 
great mental activity of certaiA kinds. Poetry, the 
reform of education, politics, und religious enlighten¬ 
ment, deeply occupied men’s minds; old customs in 
family and political life were shaken, and a great and 
thorough movement was preparing itself m the quiet. 
With Immanuel Kant begius the more modern period 
of German philosophy; and although, at first, his 
“ Critique of Pure Heasoii” (A'-ifii der return Fer- 
nunft) was in danger of being overlooked; yet, after 
a time, this and the principal of his other critical 
w orks, which, after long preparation, made their appear¬ 
ance in rapid succession, gave a powerful stimulus to 
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scientific research. The cause of this lay, not only in 
the novelty and comprehensiveness of his investigations, 
hut in that they exactly corresponded with the ten¬ 
dencies of the age at the. time. Excluding all dogma¬ 
tism and fanaticism, maintainingtbo independence oi' 
speculative mqu>ry, referring all (heoretieal speculation 
to the accessible region of experience, the elevation ot 
the moral to the highest and ultimate of all human 
endeavour; these m general constitute the mum 
features ot Ins philosophy, which lie wished to he cul¬ 
tivated rather with a view to its social than to its mere 
philosophic importance. He also entertained llmhojie 
that, liy means of i ruw.il inii-slipatmns into the nature 
of the human mind, it might he possible to reconcile 
the oppos.ng systems of empiricism and rationalism, of 
sensualism ami spiritualism, Am, and to discover a 
series of comprehensive principles to which the con¬ 
troversies oi the philosophic schools might he referred 
in the last instance That thi-i hope was disappointed 
whs owing to tins, that Kant sought to support the old 
mctaphysic ol the ichm.ls by n psychology which itself 
rested on the basis oflh.it luctaphysie. besides, there 
was wanting in the lievday of Kautism any sufficient 
point of umtvfur the several parts of philosophy. Ol 
tins want K. TL. UcmhoUl was the IIrat to heroine con¬ 
scious; and scepticism, us m Sehiil/.e’s.lnr«ideiM«a, anil 
dogmatism, in the writings ol Eherlmrd and others, 
rai-ed tlioir fcehlo opposition to the now trinni)ihant 
criticism. ,1. (1. Fu-lito believed that lie hud ibunri 
that absolute point of unity which the criticism ol Kant 
had indicated, in tho fact of consciousness, Ficliti, 
travelling on I lie path which Kant had pointed out, 
changed the half-idealism of Kant into a complete 
idealism, while ho declared the Kgo to he, not only the 
bearer and source of knowledge, lmt also the only 
reality, the representation mid act of which is the 
world. In the Kgo, know mg and being were identical; 
it was at once the principle of existence, uml knowledge 
and nature appeared only ns the. reflex of its absolute 
uctivity. With this idealism began itkiml of revolutionary 
excitement among the philosophic minds oi Germany, 
which contrasted strongly with the quiet and sober 
spirit of Kant. System Inllovvcd system, philosophic 
literature became overwhelming, and the public excite¬ 
ment was general for twenty or thirty years. The 
meteors which unde 1 heir appearance in the philosophic 
heavens of Geroianv. for the moat purl, disappeared 
as suddenly ns they had blazed forth. Selielling wa< 
the first to exert s more general influence, and changed 
the idealism of Fichte, under the influence of Spinoza 
(who had been again brought iuto notice by Jacobi), 
into the so-calledphilosophy of identity. This system 
se.t out originally with the assertion that, as Fichte hns 
deduced nature from the Kgo, so, by reversing the 
process, tho Kgo may be d-duced from nature ; llmf 
both forms of philosophy Mud their basis in the abso¬ 
lute, as the identity of all opposites,— the ideal and 
real, subject and object, spirit and matter. Jn order 
to carry out this assertion, Selielbng assigned intellec¬ 
tual intuition as alone corresponding to the absolute : 
yea as representing, and identical with, the absolute 
ltself. The organ of this intuition was called reason, 
and, as suuh, wua opposed to the reflection <•<' the 
understanding, which was held to be quite incapable of 
comprehending absolute identity. The relation of the 
actual phenomenal world to the absolute was held to 
consist in this, that tho latter represents itself in a 
multiplicity of appearances, steps out of'" indifference 1 ‘ 
into difference, manifests itself in the latter, &c. lie 
sought to demonstrate this identity in unn-identiiv, 
and non-idertity in identity,—especially with regard 
to natural philosophy in special cases, in which the 
highest merit to winch he and his iollmrers ore enti¬ 
tled is the having opposed tho empiricism of mere 
observation and computation in natnral investigations, 
and to have contributed to the awakened interest in 
the natnral sciences. For in contemning experience 
and reflection, occasion was also afforded to a fane.ful 
mode of speculation, which frequently had nothing 
farther in common with science than the name, and 
on this account many dark opinions in the regions of 
poetry, religion, and social life came to unite them¬ 
selves with the philosophy of ScheUing, and which 
often led to the most strange aberrations into roman¬ 
ticism, mysticism, and a tendency to Catholicism. In 
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the direction indicated by Fichte and 8chelling, tho 
philosophy of Ifegel also asserted itself, and attempted 
to develop in regular succession the contents of the 
intellectual intuition by the dialectic method. He 
indeed threw off' the lawless plsy of fanciful combina¬ 
tions ; hut ho sought for tho expression of speculative 
thought, not m those laws of the connection of thought 
which have been recognized for thousands of years, 
j but in a dialectic, the essence of which consists ill the 
analysis of ull tho established principles of thought, 
and whose process consists therein that every concep¬ 
tion generates out of itself its opposite, oud uniting 
this with itself, mwardlr enriches itself, and ill this 
way proceeds to still higher stages. This method pre¬ 
tended to bo ideiitic.il with Uin thing itself; Ilegel, 
w-ith enduring perseverance, sought to carry out 
through the whole field of philosophic inquiry, and 
■divided his system into the throe provinces ot logic, 
ihn philosophy of nature, mid the philosophy of mind. 
While tho hi stems uhove-meutioued form a tolerably 
straight line of progress, them arosu certain other 
systems, as that of J. F. Herbert, in opposition to the 
idtmh--m of Fichte, and which look a direction quite 
contrary to the philosophy of the time. Ilerliart, 
Kelielling, and Hegel arc the only thinker* that enn 
claim to have exerted any general influence since the 
time ol Kant. Among the numerous other thinkers 
of this time, who were chiefly occupied in defending 
or remodelling tho older systems, wo may mention 
| Krug, Fries, and others, who were, employed in the 
! development of the Kantian NVRteni; Stetlens, Oketi, 
Schubert, F. ion Iloader, uml Eschcnmnyer, who were 
employed chiefly in physical researches; those who 
attempted to exhibit systematically the philosophy of 
Jacobithe difl'erent. attempts to bring back philoso¬ 
phy to mi empirical psychology; the peculiar specula¬ 
tive attempts of Hclileiertiincher, J. J. Wagner,Krause, 
AVeir.zo, the younger Fichte, Unimex,. E. Keiuliold, 
A. Trendelenburg, II. Kilter, A. f.'iinther, und others; 
the difl'erent tendencies within the Hegelian school; 
uml, finally, the relation which Sehelling Utterly took 
up to his own earlier leaching, as well ns to that which 
had been developed out. of them. In the same propor¬ 
tion in which during the last flitr years the. science of 
philosophy has been prosecuted in Germany, baa also 
us history hem studied; and indeed the Germans were 
tho lirst who -anight, to comprehend mid i('present the 
history of philosophy ns a whole, and to throw light 
upon the more important purtsofit by vidunlde special 
troutises. The rapid change in the philosophic sys¬ 
tems, und tie- extravagances which JiuriiHenzed some 
ot theiii, hair otteii been much blamed and made sport 
of, mid it Hcems, as a consequence of that, that Micro 
lias been (or some time a lull iu the interest taken in. 
speculation, and a sort of sceptical aversion to uU 
proper philosophic .winnry has taken the place of tho 
lormer enthusiasm Yet the influence of philosophy 
in el •luting and strengthening the scientific Spirit in 
Germany has been great und beneficial; and there is 
almost no region of inquiry in which a deeper and 
more thorough mode of treatment is manifest ns tho 
fruits of this philosophic spirit.— J3>f. ilrockliaus, 
Coucenatioui Lrxiotin, 
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SI per cent, of copper, 3X1 of zinc, and 18-4 of nickel. 
It is, in fact, brass, to whioh nickel has been added to 
give it a white tinge. It is manufactured in large 
quantities at Hirmingham, and is much used for forks, 
spoons, and other table requisites, iu consequenoe of 
its durability, incnrrodibflity, and resemUlanoe to 
silver. It is also much used for electro-plating, 
Urvuas Thtjologt. —The important position which 
the Germans in the present day occupy in the Held of 
theological speculation entitles them to some special 
notice in a work of thil kind. The phrase Gorman 
theology is commonly restricted to the doctrines of 
J rotestant Germany, as the theology of the Catholic 
church there does not differ materially from Roman. 
Catholicism generally. It im however, principally,, 
the rationalistic tendencies of the German ttieoloar 
that more particularly call for notice. The growth of 
the philosophical spirit in Gonftany soon manifested its 
effects upon the theology, by gradually bringing the 
reason more and more to bear upon the doctrines of 
Christianity. The father of German rationalism is 
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gvii'-r.illp regarded to have been Wolf (1(171)—1751), who Itilion is not, according to him, an external law, claiming 
ui: induced into theology liis distinction between natural submission front tin* subjective reason, end nothin); 
»u<l revealed religion, and a number of rationalistic more is demanded of the latter than to recognize itstlf 
ideas. His system was adopted by numerous theolo-1 ns being determined by the Clinstiun principle, and 
iiians, both ot the Lutheran and Bo funned churches, I more and more to penetrate itself with it. The virus 
mid thus at once deeply penetrated into theological 1 ..i Sehleienuaehcr i.ol only met with many supporter', 
lilcrnturc and the schools J. A. Krnesti, u conicm-, Imt likewise exercised un important inlluuuce upon the 
por.U'y of Wolf, established the luslurico-criticiiiseiio'ii ichoo'.s which were oppose I to it. Moat of the ail- 
ol I'loleslant rtcg.'-uby applying the rules of cias-ie.il n 'rents of Selileiermauici defended from bis stand- 
philologv to Hu- iiiierprctulnm ot the hi hie. Sender launt all the essenti.d doctrines of lublieul orthodoxy; as 
(17jn.li)) distinguished theology iroin religion (<. f. v"antler, Uilrnuu, Lucke, l 1 nibroir,Olsliuuacn,Hnndes- 
iiior.iiily); clai.m d Um rigid to subject me whole iu;;fii, Ac. Others atlcmplcd a middle course between 
cttnim of Scripture to thn trecat investig.ilmn, and it and German Brut- stunt sm; aaTwestcn, Nitzscli, and 
laid down as u supreme principle, thul the Seriplurea .1. Muller. A tliird school, claiming lullcr indepen- 
nrc to be regarded as canonical und of divine ongin, deuce oi theological investigation, is represented by A. 
only m so lav as their contents ure of an ellncjl oi '-I'hwti/.er and Hnumgurtfii-Ci u-iius. The most recent 
-uor.il nature, lie also distinguished between a Joe.d, ndluencc of lasting importance in the development of 
temporal, and thrrelore trausitorv part of the Iholc, (o rman tlieology came from the philosophy of the 
and the imperishable word of God. \V\ A. Teller .ib-olute, introduced hy Rebelling, and completed as a 
(17.lt—leut) published. Oil tile bans of the biblical system by llegel. According In tins view. 111® popular 
studies of Krncati, riemier, and their followers .Mieha- leligions which liavc existed in the world have been 
ells and JCiehhonij anew B\f tem or Christum doctrine, the several points bv which Ihe divine self-conscious- 
aud proclamvcd a practical religion ol' reuwn, as the ness has developed itself. Alter the death of Hegel, 
essence of Christianity. A new theory ol lur-rcaclmig ] his school became divided into those who used an 
influence was set. hath hi r ToUner tdmd 1771), who j orthodox ami those win u-ed a heterodox mode of 
distinguished betweim H'dv \S rit and the word ol God, j expression ; tlui one at •ptiug to develop orthodox 
the latter of which he luui.d also in all other religions, v,ein of Christianity . of Ins system, the other 
and ill reason, lie Ui-umgmshcd dilleroiit degrees of in uiil.iiiiing that paiillu lie ulcus were the true results 
inspiration, and mmiita.m n 1 1ml the name degree did | ol it. Among (he foniiei' were Daub, Marheincke, 
ilot exist in all parts ol the IL'Iy Scriptures. Against , Uo-enkvaii/, Gusein 1, Kidinuun, and Conradi; among 
the assumption* of this new school, orthodox tlicologv . me Litter, Slriinss, author ol itic “ Lifo of Jesus,” and 
Was principally delended by I’.engel, Crnsins, Oelliiiger, i L l\ uerburh,author ol the “ li-sence of Christianity.” 
'^uUikol'er, anil Spalding. KnglisU dei-m was trims- Tim so-. idled ‘1 nbingen school originated with F. C. 
planted uitotierm.inv hy K-.iuurns (It'.Pl— Iftib), in the lhnir, who mlrodueed the philosophy of rel gion, as a 
'•elcbrated •• Wolfcnbuttcl fragment!*," (irsl published l'i .■isiuin seienee, into the history of Christum doa- 
by Lessing. He denied llu- possibility ol a revelninm, irm -s, .onl sought to eompr hrmi the historic develop- 
arnl ilcelnred. ns the prineip d doi times of n.ilur.n re- n,e, I of the dogma as the dialect jiroeess of the idea 
Jigi n, the existence nl trod, adiviic.pri.riuoi.ee mid ir-eif. Kcjecuii:: Urn authenticity of most of thebooks 
the immortality of tin’ soul. Moses Alendclssioiii, u oi ilie New Te-l.iincnt, .uni uBuil/ing to them a later 
Jew (l'd'bS.t), adopt.n| the same views, ami divbneu . oii;,m. lie einleatoaii-d, bv numerous writings, to lill 
the happiness oi in.iu to be th" priiieipnl Hint ol rchginn. | up ihe ineiuim thus li 1! m the history of Christ and 
Other n ri! ei s ot the name sdionl uereSteinhiirl (l/li-— j enihi r Ohn-tunitv Among i.is followers, Schwegler 
l«itp;, Has ■•Ion (17Jtiiil); und ILthrdl (17 ll-'Kj). \n I and redler were the most distinguished. Their writ- 
iinpni'a.il ergiin ol lli.s mihk.I w ns the “Aligememe i.ig, . him un Hum;' ise number of opponents; 
i.nu-cliti IlibilotlieL," piihl'shril (17(>.7-Pdj by Au-olai l-iii.oag whom i.eio Thn’r.-cli, Horner, Schuii, Bleel;, 
Le vug (I72!).h 1) also psriiulv belonged to tin" school, I 1! j , and Iota! !. Attempts Imve recently been made 
.mi! i.iamtiiiri«d that Christinnitv ta essentially a system | lo T. 11 i'l. hi", C. 1*. Fischer, Wcisse, IVtrth, und 
ol e I neat mu for m.inkiud, in winch the ,'seriprures .ire j marl.-, to r itablcJi a system of speculative theism, in 
lexl-books, vilneh mry perhaps ho aupersedisl when ■ op; uvilnm to the pnmliristir teuileueie? of llegel. lu 
hnmvtiily is educated tor the reception of the new j tn*p ration to i alionahstit mid '.peeulatiio theology, 
-’veilusting gospel. Ho nisi) held that revelation give -1 lucre developed il.,elf, m the beginning of the present 
to rniiu nothing more than reason alone would have■ century, u tch..ul tor a restoration of the original 
'luWieiently developed in time. Theputh marked out nrtluidoxy of the Iletonned churches. The Ecant/ch- 
iiy Lessing was (in'lher pursued by Kant, who declared nil Chunk fte, ot Ueng-touherg, beeamu au 
the ulcus of God, liberty, and immortality, iudcmnn- influential orgun of this parly. It was, however, 
strublc bv puro reason, ami that the only tiling certain almost wholly n Lulle-mii orthodoxy which was thus 
«'l itself is ilie moral law, winch conducts us to u pnie- restored. II.- pi nicipiil t!ic.»l.>gi.:"s in - " Hcngstcnbcr 
l.eal laitli in IrOil nml immortulilv. Through him, tup Jlnverniek, Iveil, Jvliel'ort’.i, Kahilis, lludelhach, 
term) rn'imiulut (ono who declares natural religion Guericke. Delit.iseli, and u host of others. This re- 
aloue to be morally necessary, though lie may admit lived Lutheranism sum split into an old and a uew 
rovebitloiil, uolurci'uit (one who denies the reality of school, and s .me of the latter were charged with 
u supranaturid divine revelation), and tvpramthu alut j having introduced into thu system the most dangerous 
(one who considers the belief in revelation a necessary j innovations. N< I mil.standing the great diversities 
element in religion) came into use, and muon ih-m j that have prevailed, and stdl prevail in Germany, the 
-vtid siiprauaturalisui became the principal division of j leading tendency is towards orthodoxy, and rationalism 
the theological schools. The tirst rationalistic ays tem | is ou the wane. In erery single department of Ger- 
ot d'gmatic theology was published by licrik., ihc . man theology an exceedingly voluminous and thorough 
most complete and celebrated by Wcgscheider; besides literature has been produced, and some branches of 
whom, among the most distinguished were Fuulus of theology have been cultivated almost exclusively ta 
Heidelberg, and Uohr of Weimar. The foremost re- Germany.— Be!' Arte American Cj/rlopadiu. 
presentat'ves of the mipriinatural theology wore Storr, Gtusi’lNATiox, jcr-min-ni'-thun (Lat. qermino, I 
Knapp, ll.ilni, ivh\ steudel. A middle course betweeu sprout), in Hoi., the beginning of vegetation, or the 
these two Was first attempted to be established by development of the embryo (which spr) into an inde- 
Bemhnrd, und the ni"st pronc.iient of ins successors in pendent plant, capable ol supporting itself. The time 
this work wore Sell >tt and llretschneidcr. Instead of required for germination varies much, according to the 
atiemptiug to p*t r ' , .e a l.uddie course, Seldciermacher i.aiure of the seeds and the conditions under which 
fought to merge the two into one entirely new system, they are placed. Generally speaking, seeds germinate 
nckumvledgiiijf the e..ur.is ot both, llo found the most rapidly directly after they arc gathered. Ifpre- 
priip“r source oT »u l’i Ksimii life and knowledge in the served till they arc quite dry, in some cases the pro- 
pmii'i sentiment or Chri Uian eousciousness, in which cess of germination requires months or even years, 
the subject comprehend* itself, both in the totality of The seeds of the garden ureases will frequently cenui- 
ifs b.'uig and tn its being t eterunned by tiie Christian luvio in twcuty-four hoars; but the majurity of seeds 
principle reigning in the race. In this consciousness, do not germinate for from six to twenty days. Heat 
It bsvonies assured of tile ready of m pew divine prin- is the agent which most accelerates germiuatinn. A 
cipl# ol life, which revea’.' t ’ ’lt m Christianity. Beve- certain amount of moisture, and a free communication 
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with the atmospheric air, ore in all coses necessary to 
tbs process. Ahsonoe from light is a favourable con¬ 
dition. Seeds sprout most readily during spring or 
summer, in loose puli erased and properly-drained soil, 
at u moderate depth; as, under such circumstances, 
air, moisture, ami warmth have free access, while light 
is excluded. Certain chemical changes, the most 
important being the conversion of starch into sugar, 
take place in the seed, ami the eiutu vu is nourished by 
the products of these changes. Thus nourished, it 
increases gradually in sue, and ultimately bursts 
through the integuments ol' the seed. Its lower ex¬ 
tremity, or radicle, is commonly protruded first, mid, 
taking a downward direction, becomes fixed iu tlio 
soil. The opposite extremity soon elongates upwards, 
and is terminated above by tlie plumule or gemmulc, 
which is the first terminal bud, or growing apex of the 
Stem; and at the some time the cotyledonary portion 
is either left under grouud, or is carried upwards to 
the surface. During the gradual development, the 
embryo continues to be nourished irom the matters 
contained in the albumen or cotyledonary portion, and 
is ultimately enabled to produce its first leaves and 
root. The young plant is then in a position to acquire 
the necessary nourishment by itself, for its further 
support and growth, from the media by which it is 
surrounded; and being rendered independent of the 
seed, has no need of the cotyledonary portion, winch 
accordingly perishes. The BporeB of ocotyledonous 
plants develop roots indiilerently from any part of 
their surface i this mode of gernmialiou is termed 
heterorhizaJ . In the germination of monoeotylcdonous 
embryos, the radicle is nut itsell continued downwards 
so us to ionn the root, but it gives off branches of 
nearly equal size, w hicli separately pierce its extremity 
and become the rootlets. Loch of these rootlets, ut 
the point where it pierces the radicular extremity, is 
surrounded by a cellular sheuth, termed the eolrorhiza. 
This ntodo of germination is commonly termed rnjo- 
rhizat. The radicle of n dicotyledonous embryo is 
itself prolonged downwards by cell-muliipheation just 
within its apex, to form tlie'root; and this mode of 
germination is distinguished us exorhizal. (See Foot, 
ijlmi.) 

GmuifD, jer'-uml (Lat. geruadinm. from gem, 1 
carry), iu Liit. Grain., is a part of the verb used to 
denote Something ns being done; thus, legntdum , read¬ 
ing, from hi 10 , 1 read, it is a sort of verbal substan¬ 
tive, being declined like u noun, but having the same 
power of government as its verb, [n English the 
present pnrticiple oei upies the plaoo oi the gerund. 

GusSEBACEas. gn-nrrai'-tc-r (after Gesner, the 
naturalist), in lint., the Geanciu fom., a nat. ord. <>l 
Dirotyhdomi, sub-class Curolliflorir. Herbs or soft- 
wooded shrubs. Leaves wrinkled, exstipulatc, gene¬ 
rally opposite, or whurled; flowers irregular, showy ; 
calyx half-superior, 5-parted ; corolla 6-lohed ; sta¬ 
mens diaudrous or dtdynaiuous, with the riidiinent of 
a flfth. Ovurv half-superior, 1-eelled, surrounded by 
an annular fleshy disc, or by glands; style 1. Fruit 
capsular or succulent, 1-celled, with 2-lobed parietal 
placentas. 8eeds numerous, with or without albumen 
embryo with minute cotyledons and a long radicle. 
The plants of this order are chiefly notices of warm or 
tropioal regions. On account of the beauty of their 
flowers, they arc much cultivated in this country. 
There are 50 genera oud about 273 Bpccics. 

Gsstjl ltoKASOBUM.yes'-W ro-ma-no'-rum (Lot., the 
deeds of the Homans), lathe title of a iegendary*work of 
the middle ages, written in Latin, and whose tales 
are chiefly taken from the history of the lloman’em¬ 
perors, or belong to that period, and ore accom¬ 
panied with moralizing expositions; whence it is also 
called Uietoria Moralitatuc. The stories are short, 
and display an almost childish simplicity. They 
were appointed to be read by the monks, and were 
generally much read down to the 16th century. They 
were translated into several languages, and formed a 
rick mine for the earlier fabulists and novelists. 
Grasse, in his German translation of this work (2 voD. 
Leipsic, 1812), assigns its authorship, apparently 
with reason, to a certain monk named Ehmaudus, who 
died 1227. The newest edition of the original text is 
that edited by Keller (Stuttgart, 1812). 

Gbstation, jet tai'-thun (Lat. geefatio, from gero, I 
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carry), in Physiol., is applied to the period which in¬ 
tervenes between the time of conception end that oi 
delivers. This period differs greatly in different ani¬ 
mals. In the h uman species it u nine calendar months, 
or, more strictly, forty weeks, or 280 days; but by 
certain circumstances the period may be prolonged or 
shortened by several weeks; and sometimes the birth 
takes place as early as the seventh month. In the cow 
the period of gestation is nine months, in the man 
eleven, in the dromedary twelve, and in the elephant 
twenty-one. In the smaller animals it is much lest} 
being in tbe dog about sixty-three days, in the cat 
lifty-six, the rat twenty-eight, in the sow four months, 
ami m the sheep and goat about live. 

Guvm, ye'-nnt (Lat.), in llot., a gen. of the net. ord. 
Rotaccir. The most interesting species is G. tirbanum, 
the wood nveus, a common herb in our hedges ana 
t liickcts, The roots have an aromatic flavour, some¬ 
thing like that of rloves. They were formerly much 
used lor flavouring ale, and to some extent in medicine, 
for their tome slid astringent properties. 

Grvskus. (See ltoiuno SrttlMGS.) 

triiKK, ghee, a sort of butter used by tbe natives of 
India, which undergoes a peculiar process in order that 
it. mat last, lur some time. The milk is first boiled in 
largo earthen pots lor an hour or two, after which it 
is allowed to cool, and a little dhye, or curdled milk, 
ih urith'd, in order to make the whole more readily 
coagiiluto: alter tbe lapse of some lioura, the mow 
is converted into curds, and is ready for churning. 
The contents of each jar, to tbe depth of some flvo or 
six inches, are then removed or skimmed off, and placed 
in a larger earthenware utensil, in which they are 
churned by means of a small piece of split bamboo for 
about half mi hour; than some hot water is poured 
into the jar, anil the churning continued for lialf an 
hour longer: alter w liich time the butter is found to be 
formed. When this becomes rancid, as ft necessarily 
does in a day or two, it is again melted in an earthen 
vc-sel, nuil boiled until all the water has evaporated 
from it; alter vv Inch a little salt or betel-leaf is put into 
it, and it, is covered up in closed pots to be kept for 
use. Ghee forms u very important article of internal 
traffle through India, as the natives consume great 
quantities of it, although it is not much esteemed by 
Europeans. 

Gutni.LMNUS, gth'-be.l-lines, in the history of the 
Middle Ages, was the name of a political party in 
Germany mid Italy, which, with their opponents, the 
Guclphs', distracted the peace of then.) countries, uar- 
ticulnrly the latter, for several centuries. The Gomel- 
lines were the supporters of the authority of the 
German emperors over Italy, to which the Guelphs 
wera opposed. (See Ot’BLpns AND GuuiBI-LtNXS.) 

Ghosts (See An ^ninoN.) 

Giant, ji'-nnt (Fr. gfunt, from giqm, the Latinised 
form of a Greek word, probably formed from gineathai 
nudge, signifying ‘the earth-born’), an individual of 
extraordinary stature and bulk. Tbe existence of* 
race of gini’ts, or of individual instances far exceeding 
t hose exhibited in modern times, was fully believed in, 
up t» the commencement of the present century. Thin 
belief was founded partly upon scriptural evidence, 
partly upon the discovery of enormous bones supposed 
to be those of human beings, and partly upon the 
accounts hum led down by ancient ana medieval 
writers. In the Old Testament, the name of giant is 
applied to several races of men; but the appellation 
seems to refer more to violence and physical power 
than to stature. The Anakims and some other tribes 
seem, however, to have been distinguished foam other 
races by their superior strength and proportions. 
There are several instances in the Scriptures of indivi¬ 
dual giants ; such as Og fnd Goliath. The height of 
the former is not mentioned, but the latter, at most, 
did not exceed 8} feet m stature. In most of the 
coses where the existence of giants has been based upon 
the discovery of colossal bones, it has been afterwards 
discovered that the remains were not those of human 
beings, but of extinot quadrupeds. In 1436, the bones 
of a supposed giant wera exposed by the action of 
the Hhons. Tbe height of this giant was estimated 
at 30 feet, but the bone* wore probably those of 
an elephant. In 1613, tbe remains of another sup¬ 
posed giant wera found on the Shone i it was stated 
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that the skeleton hud been found in a tomb 30 feet 
lone, bearing the inscription “ Teutoboebus Hex." 
The J'arisians crowded to sec the bones of the King 
Tmitobochus; but it wsb afterwards found that the 
remains wore not those of a roaD, but of a mastodon. 
In this country. Dr. Mather, in 1712, announced the 
discovery of the bones and teeth of a giant in the state 
of New York. The statement was published iii the 
l'hilosophicul Transactions ; but it was subsequently 
ascertained that the bones in this case also wore those 
of a mastodon. Among classical writers, instances are 
numerous of giants, but not worthy of belief, l’lutnrrh 
states that, when tbc grave of Animus was opened by 
Serbonius, the body was found to bo full 6n cubits 
long. Pliny also relates that, at an earthquake 
in Crete, the bones of a giunt id cubits in length 
were disclosed. Coming to more reliable evidence, it 
seems certain that a height of even inure than nine ieet 
has been attained. In the museum of Trinity College, 
Dublin, there is a Bkeleton 8 feet 0 inches iu height; 
in the museum of the College of Surgeons of England, 
is another 8 feet 2 inches; and another in the Museum 
at Bonn, 8 feet. Great, diversity, hs to height, and 
size, prevails among the human race. In northern lati¬ 
tudes, men are below the ordinary standard, many 
being less than four feet. In temperute climates, the 
height varies from 4) feet to li feet; but tins is some¬ 
times exceeded, ns mentioned above. As a general 
rule, giants are of rarer occurrence than dwarfs ; they 
are usually of a lymphatic temperament, of a delicate 
complexion, often deformed, and generaIIv badlv pro¬ 
portioned. Their muscles also are dabby, and their 
voices weak. They are seldom long-lived, ami m tins 
respect are the reverse of dwarfs. O’Bvrne, wliono 
skeleton is iu the Koyal College of Surgeons of ling, 
land, died at 23, while Borowlaski, the dwarf, died at. 
B8. (iS'ee Dwabf.) It has al«o been obseneil that 
giants show a want of activity mid energy bnili in body 
and mind, while dwarfs are usually In civ, netiie, and 
irascible. The causes which occasion the production 
of giants are not much understood. According to 
Geoffrey Saiut-ililiiire, Bishop Berkeley attempted to 
manufacture a giaut. He reared an orphan boy, named 
Magratli, on certain hygienic principles, and suc¬ 
ceeded so far that at the ago of 17 lie was 7 feet 
in height, lie died, with all the symptoms of old age, 
when he had completed lus goth year, at. which tune 
be was 7 feet 8 inches high. It is a singular fact, that 
in the mythology of all the lndo-Germanic nations, 
giants hold a marked position. Amongst the Greeks, 
they wore represented us hideous beings of monstrous 
size, having the tails of dragons, and living in voleauie 
districts, to which they had been banished after their 
war against heaven. The gods, with the assistance of 
Hercules, wore supposed to have imprisoned them 
under Etna and other volcanoes. They were fabled 
to hare sprung from the blood which fell upon their 
mother Qe (the earth) from ttm slain Our.tmis 
(heaven). This mingling of heavenly with earthly 
descent, together with the places of tbeir abode, ev i- 
deiitiy points to the mysterious volcanic convulsions of 
nature, which they were intended to typify. In tlie 
mythology of northern nations, giants play a still more 
important part. They believed that the* first created 
being was Ymir, “ the Ancient Chaos,” and the pro¬ 
genitor of the frost giants. The origin of Ymir was 
long before the creation of heaven and earth. In the 
beginning, a world existed in the far north, in which 
was u well, from whence flowed a poisonous stream 
hardening into ice. As this accumulated, it formed 
the northern part of Ginnnngngap, or the abyss of 
abysses, the southern extremity of which was radiant 
with heat and light from another world. The meeting of 
best and cold produced drops which, by the agency of 
the All-Father, or creative power, which had sont them 
lorth, became a living being, and received a human 
form. Ymir, the giant, thus created, was nourished 
by four streams of milk, and, while ho slept, a man 
&ud woman grew from under his left arm. while a sou 
was produced from his feet. Other beings wore after- 
wards formed from the salt and snow-covered stones, 
snd from these the thr* brothers Odin, Vili, and Ve, 
were born. These three wore gods, and having slain 
Ymir, they dragged him into the middle of Giununga- 
gap. formed the ocean and all waters from bis blood, 
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and from bis huge body heaven and earth, and all 
solid bodies. All the frost giants, except Bergelmir, 
perished with Ymir. He became the father of the 
new giant race of the Jotnns. It ie a common belief 
in many nations that mountains and islands have been 
raised, and rocks and mouotaius thrown down, by 
giants. Giants are also used to typify the heathen 
element in its conflict with Christianity. 

Giaocb, rijowr (Turk., a dog), is a term applied 
by the Turks to Christians, or, indeed, to all who are 
not Mohammedans. 

Gibbosity, gib-bot'-e-tc (Lat. gibboeitae, from mbbm, 
a swelling or protuberance), in Med., is applied to a 
hump or other irregularity or swelling on the back, 
or any other part of the body. 

Gibbous, gib'-bu* (Lat. gibbitt, hunched, humped), 
an expression applied to the convex or protuberant 
shape that the moon presents in its second and third 
quarter, before attaining the perfect circular form 
that it exhibits when it is full. 

Giddinbbs, gid'-de-ne * (Sax. gidig, Lat. vertigo, 
from verto, I turn), in Med., is a dizziness or swimming 
of the bend, with more or less of mental confusion, and 
a loss of power to balance the body. The objects 
around him in many ca^s appear to be moving about 
in ditl'eroul directions, en eoujoined with a sense of 
dimness or dnrkuoss, ( Ih sounds of bells or drums 
in the ear. It genern ly comes on suddenly, and is 
symptomatic of various diseases, arising, us itefoes, from 
some disturbance or debility of the nervous power. It 
generally precedes a fainting lit, or an attack of apo¬ 
plexy ; attends fevers, inflammations, and many other 
diseases, and not unfreqnenlly arises from some organic 
disease of the brain or heart. Most frequently, how¬ 
ever, it arises from indigestion, and muv be got. rid of 
hv means of sonic aperient medicine. When this fails, 
or when it. is of frequent occurrence, medical advice 
ought to lie sought. 

Gist, gift (Shu. gift, Lat. donum, donatio), in Law, 
is (lie transferring of the right itiul possession of a 
thing by one man to another, voluntarily and gratui¬ 
tously. In this latter respect, gifts are distinguished 
from grants, which are alwava made upon some con¬ 
sideration or equivalent, l'lio giver of the thing is 
called the donor, tiio receiver the donee. Gifts are 
divided, asregnrds their subject-matter, into gifts of 
ehaltols real and gifts of chattels personal. Under 
the former head may be included all leases of land for 
years, assignments, and surrender of these leases, and 
all other methods of conveying an estate less than free¬ 
hold. A gift of chattels personal is the act of trans¬ 
ferring the right and possession of them, and may he 
done either by writing or by word of mouth, attested 
by sufficient evidence, of which Dig delivery of posses¬ 
sion is the strongest and most essential. _ The law 
generally lookB with some degree of suspicion upon 
gifts, and they are usually considered to be fraudulent 
if creditors or others become sufferers thereby. Where 
a gift has been executed by delivery of possession, it is 
not in the donor's power to retract it; but so long as 
the gift has not been completed by delivery of posses¬ 
sion, it !b not properly a gift, but a contract, and this 
a man cannot tic compelled to perform but upon good 
and sufficient consideration. The deed or conveyanee 
creating an estate tuil is also called a gift, from the 
operative words of tbo conveyance, which are always 
“ I give," or “ have given." It differs in nothing from 
a feoffment, but in the nature of the estate passing by 
it; andsgifts in tail are equally imperfect without 
livery of seisin, as feoffmontt in fee-simple. (See 
En t At.) 

Gir.BKRTiifES, gil'-ler-tim, in Eocl. Hist., the name 
of a religious order, founded by St. Gilbert, in Sem- 
pringham, iu Lincolnshire, about the year 1148. The 
monks of the order observed the rule of St. Augustine, 
and were accounted canons, and the nuns followed that 
of St. Benedict. Thore were about twenty-live house* 
of thio order in England and Wales at the time of the 
dissolution of the monasteries. 

Gilding, gild'-ing (Sax. gildan, to gild), the art of 
covering bodies with a thin coating of gold, either by 
chemical or mechanical means. In chemical gilding, 
the gold is applied to metallic surfaces by the agency 
of chemical affinity. One of the best metals for gilding 
on is a mixture of copper with one-seventh of brsss. 
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Copper itself is too toil and dwk-coloured; ordinary 
braes, however, serves the purpose quite well. The 
Bold employed is called " fine ({old," and is free from 
alloy, In order to apply the gold to the metal required 
to be gilt, ir is first combined with mercury, a quantify 
of the former bmug boiled with the or six tunes its 
weight of the letter. When the gold is dissolved, and 
the amalgam sufficiently boiled, the fluid mass is 
poured out into cold water, and then becomes semi¬ 
fluid. It is next put into it piece of chamois-leather 
und squeezed ; by winch means the particles of quick¬ 
silver escape through the pores of the leather, whilst 
tlie gold is retained. The amalgam, if good, is then of 
about the consistency of still' clay, and 1ms n greasy 
and gritty feel when divided with a bone spatula. In 
order to apply the amalgam to the surface of the 
copper, or other metal, it is necessary to use a solution 
of nitrate of mercury, as otherwise there is no chenucul 
affinity between the substances required to bo brought 
in contact. This solution is called, m commerce, 
“gilder's aquafortis,’* und when apiece of metal is 
immersed m it, its surface is immediately converted 
into an amalgam to which the mercury anil gold amal¬ 
gam closely adhere. The methods in which this ope¬ 
ration is performed in detail depend upon the size und 
nature of the articles to be gilded. Alter receiving the 
gold covering, the gilded articles are washed and dried 
in a careful manner. Gilt articles of all the better 
qualities tiro suhinittod to an after-process, for the 
purpose of giving them a deeper orange tint, by first 
covering them with a chemical compound, and than 
placing them on a heated iron plute, when the warm 
gold surfaces become oxidized. Most gilt, articles are 
also burnished by a sumo burnisher, formed of a 
polished piece of black hnemalite. In the mechanical 
mode ol gilding, gold-leaf or gold powder is applied 
and fixed to various substances by different means. 
Thus gold may be applied to wood, piaster, piiste- 
board, leather; ami also to metals, such ns silver, 
copper, iron, tin, and bronze; so that gilding includes 
sevt-rnl arts exercised by men employed m very different 
trades. Wood-work is gilt by brushing over the sur¬ 
face desired to be operated upon with a solution of 
parchment size mixed with a little whiling. After fill¬ 
ing up the holes and irregularities, the surfner is again 
brushed over with a composition of the sume sort. 
After this operation has been repented several times, 
the plain parts aro moistened and smoothed down with 
pnmiee-stnne, Ac., ami when dry the work is covered 
with several coatings of gold size, a ppculiar substance, 
of ivftich deer’s fat is said to form the prineipul ingTO- 
dient. The gold-leaf is then carefully laid on with a 
sorL of fine comb, called a “ tip," and pressed into the 
cavities with a dry camel's hair pencil. When dry, the 
gold is burnished with a stone in some parts. This 
constitutes burnish-gilding : oil-gildmg is performed 
with a gold size of an oily nature ; and jupun-gilding, 
effected with japan size, is intended for (hose suriuccs 
which are to be exposed to the weather. For a 
description of the process for gilding by means of 
electricity, see Electbo-vlatinu and Gilding. 

Gill, jiff (from Low Lat. pilla, a drinking-glass), is 
a measure of capacity holding the thirty-second por¬ 
tion of a gallon, or the fourth jHirt ion of'a pint. 

OllLKirtA, gU-U'-ne-a, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Rotaeett. &. tr(folinfa and etipuluera are pretty 
Iforth-American plants, with lohod, discoloured leaves 
and white flowers. The roots of both species arc used 
medicinally, and are commonly known under the names 
of Indian physic and AMfericun ipecacuanha. In small 
doses they ore tonic; in larger doses, emetic. 

GlLLtBSIACB.«, ail-le-ee-ai'-te-e (after Dr. Gillies, of 
Conception, in Chili), in Dot., the OUlietiu fun., a nat. 
ord. or Manoeolgleianet, sub-class Pefuloulea, consist¬ 
ing of small herbaceous bulbous plants, with grnss-Iike 
leaves and spathaceous flowers. There are but two 
genera,— Qiuietia and Miertia, containing five species, 
all natives of Chili. Their properties and uses are 
unknown. 

Gills, gillz (Swedish gel), a term applied to the 
apparatus possessed by all fishes, by means of which 
their respiration is effected exclusively through the 
medium of water. The gills, or bronchi®, are situated 
on each side of the neck, and are composed of several 
lamina fixed on arches. These laminae ore covered 
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with a vast numlier of minute blood-vessels, snd are 
so formed as to present a considerable surface to the 
wafer, so that a sufficient portion of oxygen may 
be received by the blood. As the oxygen is continually 
being removed, tbo water becomes deteriorated, ana 
it is consequently necessary that a constant current 
should flow over them. This is effected in most Ashes 
by their taking the water m at the mouth and expelling 
it under the gill-covers in regular respirations. Tbo 
blood, which in continually being sent to tbo gills from 
the heart, is distributed. Thy means of tho arteries, to 
every part of the body; from whence, by means of 
the veins, it comes hack again to the heart. 

Gimbals, gim'-bii/s (Aug.-Nor.), tho two hoops of 
brass in which the mariner's compass is suspended, in 
order to secure s horizontal position for the compass, 
card, and needle, under auy circumstances. This is 
effected by means of their {icing fitted ono within the 
other. The compass is suspendedwithin the inner hoop 
by two pivots at. opposite points, und tho inner hoop is 
suspended in a similar inuiiner within the outer hoop, 
hy pivots that are in a hue at right angles to that 
which pusses through the pivots, by which the oompasa- 
box is suspended in the inner hoop. A compass sup¬ 
ported m this manner is said to be suspended on 
gimhuls. 

Gin, or (lYV,ji>i (contraction of eiwinr), a machine 
employed for raising heavy weights, driving piles, Ac. - 
Ji consists of three poles, about twelve or sixteen feet 
long, placed in the ground eight or nine inches apart, 
united ul the top by a rope twisted several times round 
each, or by an iron ring. Two of tlie poles are kept 
their proper distance apart at the bottom by a movable 
iron bar placed bet ween them in a horizontal position; 
a windlass is also secured between the same two poles 
shout :iij feet from (lie ground. When in use, tho gin 
is set up over the object to be lifted, and a rope, one 
end of which is secured round the windlass before 
mentioned, and carried thence through a pulley at tho 
top of the poles, is then fixed to it, when, l>y turn¬ 
ing the windlass, by means of'haudspikos, it may bo 
raised thejreqiurcd height. 

Gin (from Fr. gmibere, juniper), an ardent spirit, 
largely manufsctiu-ed in London and other plsces, and 
originally flavoured with juniper berries, from which it 
denies its name. Geneva is frequently confounded 
wiili gin ; the former iH, however, merely procured by 
the fermentation of the berries of the Juniper communia. 
HoIIrihIh gin is a variety of com spirit, which was for¬ 
merly wholly imported from Holland. The popularity 
of this spirit induced the English distillers to produce 
a similar liquid; but a difference can easily be detected 
by good judges. At the present dsy, English gin 
consists nt plain corn spirit, flavoured with oil of tur¬ 
pentine and u small quantity of other substances. It it 
possible that Ilolhuu »gm may contain a proportion ol 
junippr, lmt as a general rule, it is not present in 
English gin, Every gin-distiller has a receipt of his 
own, which is usually kept a secret; hence the variety 
of flavours to be found in this spirit; as, the plain 
gin flavour, the Hollands flavour, thr whiskey flavour, 
the smoky flavour, Ac. A largo variety of substances 
is employed in the flavouring of gin; among others 
may be mentioned sugar, bitter almonds, turpentine, 
creosote, lemon, cardamoms, caraways, cassia, garlic, 
Canada balsam, horseradish, grains of paradise, cayenne 
pepper, aud'seversl other herbs, seeds, fruits, Ac. 

Gingeb. (See ZiNOniva.) 

Gingham, ging'-kSm (its Indian name), a cotton 
fabric, originally manufactured hy the natives of Indin, 
from whom also it derived its name. It generally 
bears a coloured check pattern, which is not ]wAmn 
by dyeing or stamping the manufactured material, hot 
by interweaving coloured threads. Formerly, all the 
gingham in use was imptyted into this country from 
India; bnt at the present time it is largely manufac¬ 
tured in England, and great quantities aro exported to 
India. The various kinds or gingham now mans 
tured are known by different name* in commerce; 
and umbrella gingham is woven wkh threads all of 
the same colour. 

Gisssng. (Set Pan ax.) 

Girsxxs. (Set Gtmtes.) 

Gieaite, ge-rSf 1 (Arab, aarifa), termed in Wat. 
Hist. Camtlopariall* Qiraffa, is one Of the ta D«+ t 
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Of quadruped*, as it is the largest of the Uuminont 
order. In points of resemblance, the giraffe ap¬ 
proaches the deer, the mil elope, and the camel; and, 
besides this, has man}' sm^ulunties shout it which are 
especially its own. In the length, slenderness, and 
flexibility of its neck, it surpasses all other quadru¬ 
peds, and peculiarities of conformation adapt it 
eminently for the life which it leads on the sandy 
desert. Its head resembles that of the camel, from the 
ahsenoe of a nuked muzzle, aud in the shape and 
organization of the nostrils, which nro oblique and 
narrow apertures, defended by the hair which grows 
at their margins, und surrounded by cutaneous muscu¬ 
lar fibres, by winch the animal can close them at will. 
This is a beautiful provision of nature lor the dcfmico 
of tbn air-passages and tlio irritable membranes liuing 
the olfactory cavities, from the tine particles of sand 
which the storms of the desert raise up and w Inrl about 
in suffocating clouds. The eyes of the giraffe are so 
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placed as to take in a wider range of vision than those 
of any other quadruped, and it is thus able to see an 
enemy in the reHr ns well as in the front when its 
head is elevated during the time that it is browsing 
on its favourite noucia plant. The weapons by which 
it defends itself am its horns and its bools. The for¬ 
mer it does not wield by butting, ns is the case with 
other Cermtfa; hut swings round witiua lateral move¬ 
ment of the neck, and hits with them sideways : the 
latter lire very powerful; und sometimes a giraffe has 
been known to prostrate a lion with a single kick. Its 
motion in progressing is most peculiar; trni riling, as 
it does, in a sort of crab-like movement. It lifts both 
its hind and fore legs on each side of the body together, 
and it* appearance when cantering is peculiar in the 
extreme. The tongue is formed to suit its habits of 
life, aud is used to hook down the branches of tree* 
which grow beyond the height at which ita muzzle can 
reach. The two horns with which it is provided are 
peculiar to both sexes, the bony part of the same 
Wing articulated by a broad, rough, epiphysial basis 
to the craniiim, anil covered by a hairr tegument. It 
is mentioned in Ilhuide's Dictionary, that "a 
giraffe more than two-thuds grown will eat daily in 
confinement eight ecu pounds of olover-huy and eigh¬ 
teen pouuds of a mixed vegetable diet, consisting of 
carrots, mangel-wurzel, barley, split beans, and onions, 
and will drink four gallons of water. They copulate 
874 
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in March. The female has four inguinal adders: she 
brings forth one young oue at a birth, and the period 
of gestation is fifteen months. The new-born giraffe 
measures six feet from the fore hoofs4o the top of the 
head, and in a few hours after birth it is able to fol¬ 
low the dam." 

Gtaiihz, qir'-der (from Sax. gprdan, to bind), the 
name given in Civ. Eng. und Arch, to long beams of 
wood and iron, that are thrown across openings of con¬ 
siderable span, to support floors and the roadway of 
bridges. Girders are of two kinds, simple and Crimed; 
the former being merely wooden beams, or beams of 
east or wrought iron; while the lutterare beams of the 
above materials made of several pieces, put together in 
such a manner that they may be capable of offering u 
greater resistance to excessive pressure than a simple 
girder could exert. The depth and width of all girders 
must be proportioned to the greatest weight that is 
likely to be thrown on them, that they may be able to 
offer the greatest possible resistance to its pressure, with 
the least possible qnuntity of material. The strength of 
a girder is augmented by adding to its depth, rather than 
to its width, as its capability of resistance increases 
directly us the width and as the square of its depth. 
If, for example, a beam of Norway deal that is three 
inches wide and six in as deep will bear a certain 
weight, n beam that u 1 ;ee as wide will bear twice 
that weight; while one that is twice as deep will bear 
four times as much, and one that is twice as wide and 
tw ire us deep, eight times as much. The longer it is, 
the greater will be its flexibility; or, in other wurds, 
if two beams of the same width and depth,but of which 
one ts tmeo as lung as the other, be supported at the 
ends, having equal weights suspended from their 
rent res, the longer beam will exhibit u greater amount 
of deduction than the shorter one; the capability of 
resistance m girders of all kinds being inversely as the 
length. The manner in winch the weight is thrown on 
a beam has considerable influence on its power of re¬ 
sistance. Tims u beam will not bear half os much, if all 
the weight lie collected at ils centre, as it will if the 
weight be distributed equally along its length. Beams 
mil also lieur a greater weight when their extremities 
are secuied, or loaded with a weight of masonry, as in 
the ease of girders stretching irorn wall to wall of a 
budding, to support a floor. A dead uniform weight 
is less injurious to the power of resistance that a girder 
can evert, than a weight which is in motion; but it is 
found Ibat the power of resistance of a beam loaded 
with n dead weight decreases considerably when it has 
sustained that weight for a long period of time. The 
amount of weight that should lie thrown on a girder 
under any circumstances should never exceed one- 
third of the weight that would have to he applied to it 
iu order to break it. Girders should also be shaped in 
accordance with the conditions undor which they are 
to l>e loaded. Thus the upper surface of a girder sup¬ 
ported at both ends, that has to sustain a great weight 
at one point only, should he hi the form of a parabola; 
while that of a beam supporting a uniform weight at all 
points, should l>e elliptic, the under surfaoe being per¬ 
fectly straight m both eases. Wrought and east iron 
girders are made with flanges, or projecting edges of 
metal at the top and bottom. In cast-iron girders, the 
bottom flange must have a sectional area equal to six 
times the area of the tup flange, as the power of cast 
iron to resist compression is about six times as great 
as its power to resist a drnwiug strain; but inwrought- 
iron girders, on the contrary, the sectional area oftbe 
bottom flange need be only one-half of that of the top 
flange, as the power of wrought Iron to resist compres¬ 
sion is only half as much as its power to resist tension. 
In other points, the strength of iron girders Tories in 

S roportiou to their depth.— lief. Tate's Strength gf 
fateriaU; Fairburn’s Cant and Wrought Iron for 
Building Purposes. 

Gikdlb, gir'-dl (Aug.-Sax. ggrdel, from gyrdan, to 
encircle; Gr. zone, l.at. cingulum), a band o? leather, 
or some other substance, used in girding up the loins. 
It was more or less in common use among several of 
the nations of antiquity. In Scripture, the girding up 
of the loins is frequently alluded to as being^practised 
by the Jews beforo undertaking a journey. Oirdles of 
sackcloth were also sometimes worn as tokens of hu¬ 
miliation. Among the Greeks and Homans the girdle 
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*u a military ornament; and hence to deprive a 
soldier of bie girdle a as a mark of tlie deepest 
ignominy. The tunic of the Romans was also faateued 
by a girdle or belt about the waist, and it was regarded 
aa very effeminate to appear abroad with the tunio 
slackly or carelessly girded. Hence girt came to 
denote diligence, activity, cleverness, and ungirt, idle¬ 
ness, effeminacy. The young women always wore a 
girdle, or nine, before marriage; and hence the 
Jib rase “ Zounm sulcere virgiumm " was sometimes 
used to denote that ceremony. The girdle worn liy 
Venus was culled "cestus." Ainnug the Homans the 
girdle served also as a purse; ami in Eugluud it nas 
iortnerly tt e practice for bankrupts, or insolvents, to 
give up their girdf-s in open court. 

GmoitiJlSTs, je-ruu'-dtet* (Fr, fftromlim), the name 
ol a celebrated pohtiu.il party in l’runce during the Re¬ 
volution. They were so culled from tlio department ol 
Gironde, which the leaders of the party represented in 
the Legislative Assembly which met in tlm month of 
October, 17111. These were Vergntaud, Gimdet, Gen- 
sonm 5 , Grungeneuve, Ducos, lie., men of great oratori¬ 
cal powers, and who soon obtained great inllueuce in 
the Assembly. Their polmcul views, however, wore 
not sound; and they did great mischief by their 
opposition to the constitutionalists; thus leaving the 
way ope.n for tbo extreme democratic party. They 
were republicans, who took their political notions 
chiefly from the writings of the ancient Greeks, aud 
succeeded m gaining many over to their side. Pot a 
time they hiut a minority in the Assembly, and the 
king found himself obliged to select some ol the more 
moderute of the party to form his ministry; among 
whom wore Roland, Strum, Clftviere, and Dumourie-/. 
Por a time they Seemed reconciled to monarchy ; but 
at length the king louml it necessary to dismiss them ; 
a proceeding which led to the insurrection of the 20th 
of June, I7!)i. They, indeed, did what they could to 
oppose the massacres which followed ; but their popu- 
lnrity and influence with the people was wholly gone. 
They subsequently endeavoured to stir up tile pro¬ 
vinces against the Parisian party, but without success. 
Tlio demagogues of the city rose hi arms against them, 
assailed the Convention, mid demanded their imprison¬ 
ment. They were accused, tried, and condemned 
On the alst'of October, twentv-one ol them perished 
by the guillotine, including Bri«sot, Vergniaud, Gcn- 
souut', and Durov; others perished afterwards; n few 
escaped, and alter the downhill of the Terrorists, 
again appeared in the Convention.— Krf. Lamartine's 
Mttfoirc ties Oi n/xh>ie, fi vols., Paris, 1st", 

Oucut Dbpomik, glnt'-e-al ' Fr. i/l/muil), in Geol., 
belong to the Pleistocene period, aiul consist chiefly 
of clays, sands, aud gravels, sometimes stratified, 
sometimes rudely piled together, and containing great 
blocks of rock, which also sometimes oreur scattered 
loosely over the bare rock-surface. These deposits, 
which have evidently been formed by the sgenei of 
glaciers, are called bv various imniea, as, tlio *' Great 
Northern Drift;” “Till” (in Scotland), a brown clay 
with boulders; “Marls” in Wexford and Wicklow, 
where fossiliferous marl is iiitrrstratified with sand 
and gravel; “ Limestone Gravel ” in cent ml Ireland, 
chiefly consisting of pebbles of carboniferous lime¬ 
stone, heaped sometimes into narrow ridges forty to 
eighty feet high, and from one to twenty miles long, 
which arc called “ Esc&rsthe “ Jloulder Clay” hi 
northern and central England ; and “ Drift ” almost 
universally. The “ Erratic Block Group” is another 
well-known nr me for these deposits. (See Giacixa, 
Bod i.tibbs, Dairr, Pwictocejtb.) 

GlaCIBH, glut'-e-cr (Lat. glaeite, ice), an seen muta¬ 
tion of ice, or of snow and tee, formed in a valley or 
ravine of a snowy muuntain. The average annual 
fall of snow in the region of the Swi-s Alps, from b.tXHi 
to 10,000 feet above the level of tlio sea. lias been 
estimated at sixty feet; that is to say, sufficient snow 
descends in one year to form a bed of this thickness. 
The accumulation of snow on the high table-land is 
called the ntei, and is found to consist of layers of 
more or less crystalline snow, which diminish in thick¬ 
ness as their depth increases. At a certain depth, 
these layers can soarcely be distinguished one from 
another, and still lower the substance of the n ev4 
passes into clear iee. The nici is the source of the 
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glaciers, or rivers of iee, which fill all the valleys radia¬ 
ting from the central mats of a great mountain. Some¬ 
times vallevs twenty miles long and three or four 
brood arc filled up with ice to tne depth of some 000 
feet. Although apparently solid and stationary, 
glaciers move slowly down their valleys, and carry 
with thorn, either on the surface, froaeu into their 
mass, or grinding and rubbiug along tlio bottom, all 
the fragments, largo and small, from blocks many tons 
in weight down to the finest sand and mud, that rain, 
and ice, and the friction of the moving glacier itself, 
detach from the adjacent. rocks. The laws of this 
motion were first thoroughly investigated by Professor 
James Forbes, who was forced to admit that the ice¬ 
mans possesses a slight degree of plasticity, or a depii- 
ectm-nuidity, bv which it is enabled to flow down the 
v u ilc’v j ust as av iscous substance, such as partially melted 
piteli, would Bow. The researches of Professors l’yn- 
dall aud Faraday have shown that ioe may be plastio 
without being viscous, owing to its peculiar property 
of reuniting by the contact of udjoimng surfaces after 
having been broken into fragments. (See Hboki.a- 
tios.) The motion of the glnciur is not due to vis- 
uoaity, bb imagined by Forbes, bnt is the result of the 
minute, almost molecular, fracture aud regelation of 
tlio ire panicles, which move as if they were sand, 
continually thawing and ro-lrrczing. The glaciers of 
the Alp», iitul probably those of other regions, descend 
to it verliunl depth of nearly 4,000 feet below the linn 
of perpetual snow, and into a warm climate, beforu 
they finally melt away and leap forth as rivers of run¬ 
ning water. The heap of materials of oil sorts and 
si/.es, which they deposit ut their melting extremity, is 
called tlie mnrame, n term which is also applied to the 
lines ol blocks that are being carried along on the sur¬ 
face of tbe glacier. Combined with the unulanvke and 
the iceberg (ere these words), the glacier in now, aa it 
has been in ages past, one of tlio most important of 
geological agents. Professor Tyndall haB lately ad¬ 
min ed the ihenry that tlie present conformation of 
the Alps has been produced mainly by the ttotiun of 
ancient glaciers. All the great valleys have, in his 
opinion, been ploughed out by moving masaes of ice; 
in oilier words, the glaciers have been the reul excava¬ 
tors, and not, as usually supposed, mere accidental 
tenants of vallevs previously iormed by water denuda¬ 
tion. The evidence of glaciers m any country during 
former epochs consists partly ui the polished and 
grooved Hurt. ices of the rocks ovor which they slid 
mill their imparted boulders and shingle; and partly 
by the peculiar contour and composition of the mo¬ 
raines, which differ materially from beds of dSbrie 
brougnt down by torrents and other currents of water. 

I n A nrth Wales, the traces of ancient glaciers are 
vciy distinct. In all the valleys ortbcSnowdon range, 
scratching-! and pnlncftigs, together with the moraines 
and detm lied boulders, bear evidence to the existence 
ol vast sluggish rivers of ice. 

Gmciv t,!n'-ec (Vr ), in Mi)., the inclined plane or 
slope that extends from the exterior of tho covered 
vvuv towurda the opeu country. The crest of the 
glacis is about seven or eight feet above tho tcrroplem 
of the covered way, which coincides with tho natural 
level of the soil surrounding the fortifications. The 
slope itscll extends about lot) feet from the covered 
way, having au inclination of one foot in twenty, or 
thereabouts, irom the crest of the work to the natural 
surface of the groutid. The gkeis covers the masonry 
or revetments of that part ot the rampart which forms 
the scarp of the ditch, and serves to hide it from the 
batteries of tlie enemy. It alto conceals soldiers who 
are in tbe covered way from the view of the investing 
force, aud protects them from their fire. A banquette 
is usually constructed iu the covered way at the foot 
of the interior of tlie glacial which enables the besieged 
to pour a fire of musketry from tlieuce on any party en¬ 
gaged in the const ruction of field-works and approaches, 
or advancing to the assault of the fortress. 

Glxmatobh, gUid’-e-aMon (Lat.), a term applied 
in Antiq. to those persons wbe fought, generally in 
the arena at Rome, for the entertainment of the specta¬ 
tors. The custom of gladiatorial cOmbate was intro¬ 
duced into Home from Asia, and some suppose that 
the reason of keeping up the diversion was to accus¬ 
tom the people to dr.spise danger and death. The 
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‘ origin of these combats seems to hare been a custom 
in aim'll many nations indulged, of sacrificing cap¬ 
tives or prisotiors of war to the manes of the great 
men who had died in the campaign. Thus, Achilles, 
in the Iliad, is represented as sacrificing twelve young 
Trojans to the manes of Fatroclus ; ami /linens, in the 
.Krienl, sends eaplives to Hvamler In bo sacrificed ut 
the funeral of Ins son l*uUas, In time it heeaino the 
custom to sacrifice slaves nt the funerals of all persons 
of distinction ; hut os it appeared barbarous to mas¬ 
sacre them in cold blood, they were appointed to fight 
with one another, and e.ndeavour to mue their own 
lives by kilting their adversaries. Tins took away 
somewhat of the horror of the spectacle, as there was 
n possibility of avoiding death by courage and skill. 
The diversion became very popular, and the profession 
of gliuliulor beeiime an art, the ninslcrs of which were 
eulled lamtite by the Homans, 'fiber purchased and 
truined up slaves tor the purpose, and then sold them 
to (hose who bad charge nt the gladiatorial exhibitions. 
At first the contests took place near (he sepulchre or 
funeral pile of the deceased; lull they were ul ter wards 
removed to tho circus anil amphitheatres, ami became 
ordinary amusements. In process of time the Ho¬ 
mans became so lonil of tlwsn liloodr entertainments 
that not only heirs coming into properly, hut all the 
principal magistrates, presented the people with shows 
of this nature in order to court their favour. The 
emperors also found it was mm h to their interest to 
nrovide gladiatorial displays. Tuns exhibited a show 
of gladiators, wild beasts, ami sham sea-lights, which 
lasted more limn 100 days; mid Trajan a similar so¬ 
lemnity, which continued for ] JO days, dm mg which 
time 8,000pairs of gludtulors were lirmiglil mil. From 
slaves und freemen the inhuman spot t ul lmigt h spread 
to people of rank and condition ; so that Augustus was 
obliged to issue a public edict that none m the sena¬ 
torial ordor should become gladiators. The number 
of gladiators, however, increased, and them il increased 
to Hueh mi extent, that Cmiatuntuie issued a decree 
abolishing the gladiatorial shows, which, however, con¬ 
tinued a favourite pastime nil the reign of lloiiuriiis. 
On several occasions Homo was m danger through the 
large number of gladiators. One ot the most memor¬ 
able instances happened in the veur 7li H.C., wln,u 
seventy-four gladiators, headed by Spartaeua, a Thra¬ 
cian, overcame their muster at (hipiia, and lied to the 
ineimtuius. There they were joined by runaway slaves 
and peasants, and anon became the terror of the 
country, and spread alarm almost to the gates of 
Home. The war lasted three years, vv lieu iSpnrtaeus 
was slain by M. Crasmis, after displaying much valour. 
Gladiators were classed according to t he wenpmis which 
they used and the manner in which they fought. The 
Ordtnarii fought in pairs in I lie ordinary wav; the 
Caferrarii fought several together; the JA/at/rjr fought 
on horseback; the Krtiimi used u fork, railed a indent), 
and a net, which they threw over their opponent, who 
was generally armed with a short sword and a shield : 
the Anduhaiie fought blindfolded, the helmets which 
covered their hoads having noaportures,—their ludicrous 
motions were very amusing to the spectators; and the 
JloyUmaeki, who fought incomplete urmour; together 
with various others. AH the gladiators wore urniuur 
on the right arm, if nowhoro else, and all wore hel¬ 
mets and carried shields, except the Hctiarn. The 
Ilestiarii, who fought with wild beasts for money, were 
not reckoned as gladiators. When 11 gladiator was so 
severely wounded as not to be aide to continue the 
fight, his antagonist stood over him pausing, until he 
received the fiat trom the spectators, as to whether he 
should kill lum or not. It he had fought well, the ati- 
dience turned their thumbs downwards, to indicate 
that his lite should be spared. If, however, ho lmd 
neither shown courage uor^iddress, they held up their 
thumbs, and the victor immediately passed his sword 
through tho body of his fallen antagonist. Palms were 
awarded to the conqueror, and gludiutors, on retiring 
from service, were presented with n wooden sword, 
(til account of their training and profession, gladiators 
wore admirable models tor the sculptor. Two of the 
best statues are the “.Fighting Gladiatorof the Bor- 
ghese collection, now in the Museum of the Louvre, 
and the “ Dying Gladiator" of theOapitolme Museum, 
lathe tomb of Scaoros, at Pompeii, there is a serieB 
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of bas-reliefs illustrating clearly the mode of fighting 
of the gladiators. 

Gladiolus, glnd-e-o'-hu (Lat. gladi u«, a sword, in 
allusion to the shape of the leaves), in Hot., a gcu. of 
the nat. ord. Iridneea;, consisting of jilants with eusi- 
form leaves and very showy flowers, purple, red, or 
white. Mttuy species and varieties are in cultivation 
us border flowers. G. communis and cardimdit arc the 
favourite speoies: the latter is a splendid plant, with 
scarlet flowers, spotted with white. 

Gland, ghiud (Lat. giant), in Anat,, is an organ of 
the liodv, composed o i hlood-veasels, nerves, and ah- 
sorbents, m which secretion ts carried on ; as the Incry- 
mal, mammary, and salivary glands. They are variously 
divided by nnatonusts, according to their structure or 
their I’onieiita. Inform, glands are—1. Simple; con¬ 
sisting of small hollow follicles, covered with a peculiar 
membrane, and having a proper excretory duet j as the 
mucous glands of the nose.— ‘l. Compound ; consisting 
of muny simple glands, the excretory duets of all of 
which meet in one common duct; as in the sebaceous 
glands of the face, &e.—3. Conglobate or lcmphatio 
glands; composed of a texture of lymphatic vessels, 
connected together by cellular membrane.— t. Conglo¬ 
merate ; composed of r normis simple glands, with 
their ducts all entering i one common trunk; as the 
parotid and milicary glti ... According to their con¬ 
tents, they are divided .nlo mucous, sehmeous, lym¬ 
phatic, sulival, and lacrymal. There are also what 
lire termed duetleBS gltuids, which resemble tlin others 
m external conformation, but differ from them in (ho 
absence of any duel or opening for the removal of the 
secreted fluid, and indeed, lew of them contain any 
sccrel eil fluid. Glandular svv idlings are not tmfrequent, 
especially in weak und scrofulous persons. They occur 
about the neck, or other parts of thu body, are com¬ 
paratively painless, and of very slow growth, with little 
or no temienev to suppuration. In such eases, the 
system should be strengthened with tomes, and stimu¬ 
lants applied to lhe part: sea-liathing is also very 
beneficial. Glandular swellings also occur in certain 
diseases; as scarlet fever, Ac. 

Glajxdkks, ghoul '-cm (from gland), a disease in 
horses, which is attended with a copious discharge of 
mucus from the nose, and winch generally proves fatal 
to the animal afTected. Scrofulous horses, on acenunt- 
of their weak constitution, are generally subject to 
glanders. The poison produces in the blood abnormal 
changes, which v itiute tbp fluid, anil unfit it for healthy 
nutrition. From the irritant nature of tho morbid 
fluids passing through them, (lie lymphatic glands and 
icsscls become inflamed, and lymjih is deposited. 
Tins being of an unhealthy nature, soon softens, and 
extends to the skin overlying the part, and nloerating 
sores Hre formed. On the surfaco of the more vascular 
mucous membranes ellttsions of tubercular matter aro 
also poured our. These bring on uillanimation, and 
degenerate into cliancrons ulcers, generally on the 
mucous membranes of the nostrils in extreme cases of 
disease. It is stutcilin Johnson's “ Farmer'sEncyclo- 
paedia,” that blue vitriol (sulphate of copper) in drachm 
doses of thiu gruel, has been given with success as a 
remedy in some cases, und that the nostrils should also 
be washed with a solution of lime. Glanders is often 
coniiminicatod to the human system from horses 
iiilei’tcd with the disease, anil generally ends in death 
to any one who has taken tho infection. The best 
plan, therefore, with regard to horses infected is 
to slioot them at once, os they seldom recover, and, if 
they do, are certain to spread the disease amongst 
other animals, lu Germany, the conviction of the 
danger of glanders is so strong, that all horses that 
have even gone near another affected by it are ordered 
to be ut once destroyed. 

Glands, m Bot. (See Epidermal Appendages.) 

(Ilans, or JTux, glilnt, in Bot., an inferior, dry, hard, 
indohisceut, one-celled, one or two-seeded fruit, pro¬ 
duced from an ovary of two or more colls, with one or 
more ovules in each cell; nil of which, except, one or 
two, become abortive in tho progress of growth. The 
three layers constituting the pericarp are firmly cohe¬ 
rent ana indistinguishable, and the whole is more or 
less inclosed by that description of involuoro which is 
called a cnpult. The acorn and the filbert aro examples 
of this kind of fruit. 
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Glasgow, Univsbsitt or, gUU'-go, was founded 
by William Ttrnbull, the then bishop of Glas- 

f ow, in 1151, in torus of a bull obtained from 
'ope Nicholas V. iu the preceding year. Two 
rears after, King James II. conferred upon it, 
by royal charter, ccrtuiu important privileges. 
“This university," Bays Dr. Reid, “came into the 
world as nuked as every individual doesit had no 
property m lands or houses, being chiefly dependent 
upon theexertions of the bishop mid clergy of Glasgow. 
Iu 1159, however, James Lord Hunultoii bequeathed 
some properly in Glasgow for the use of the College of 
jkrtB; unit a few yearn later, Thomas Arthurlio be- 

a uealhed another tenement to tin; college. During 
iie period of the Reformation, this university was al¬ 
most completely annihilated; but in 13C0, Queen Mary 
bestowed upon it the manse and church of the Preach¬ 
ing Friars, with thirteen acres adjacent; ami in 1577, 
James VI. endowed it with the rcetory and vicarageol 
the parish ol Clovan. Since that time the college has 
continued to flourish, and has given forth many learned 
men. The number of matriculated students uow ave¬ 
rages about 1 , 200 . It possesses faculties of arts, law, 
medicine, and theology, with chairs for I.atm, Greek, 
mathematics, logic, natural and moral philosophy, 
English language and literature, natural history, 
botany, chemistry, anatomy, physiology, materia 
medics, practice of physic, clinical surgery and medi¬ 
cine, midwifery, surgery, diviuily, church history. 
Oriental languages, biblical criticism, civil law, con¬ 
veyancing, civil engineering, and practical astronomy. 
Connected with the university ore the library, com¬ 
prising upwards of llH),00il volumes; the Hunterian 
museum, bequeathed by the celebrated Dr. William 
Hunter, comprising a valuable collection of anatomical 
preparations, coins, medal', Ac.;—an observatory, and 
a botanical garden. Tho office-bearers of the univer¬ 
sity consist of a cluuinellor, vector, pnunpal, and deau 
of faculties. It possesses a number ot bursaries l'or 
the support of poor students, and ton exhibitions at 
f - Oxford, founded by John Snell, a native of Ayrshire, 
who, in bits, bequeathed a considerable estate in 
‘Warwickshire for the support of Scotch students at 
Balliol College, Oxford, wlm had studied for sonic 
years at the I'uiversity of Glasgow. 

Glass, Glass Uanufaitihi!, <//<;»* (Sax. glam ).— 
The composition of this important substance differs ma¬ 
terially, uecording to the use for which it is intended. 
It generally contains the silicates of potash, soda, 
lime, baryta, magnesia, alumina, and lead, coloured 
by small portions of iron, manganese, eobult, uranium, 
copper, or gold. These, different varieties must, not 
be oounidered as definite chemical compounds, but us 
a mixture of silicates with im excess of silica. The 
best glass, however, is found to lie that which contains 
the minimum of uueombmed silica. The celebrated 
Bohemian glass, so much valued in the laboratory for Us 
hardness and infusilnlity, contains the silicates of pot¬ 
ash and lime in predominant proportions. The more 
fusible Bohemian glass, which is used lor ornamental 
purposes, contains, in addition, ttiiotablequsntity of sili¬ 
cate of alumina. Trench plate-glass and ordinary win¬ 
dow-glass consist principally of the silicates of soda and 
lime, soda producing a more liquid compound than 
potash. The ingredients used iu the well-known 
French plate-glass from St. Gobain are 300 parts of 
white qnnrtzose sand, 100 of any carbonate of soda, 
43 of slaked lime, and 300 of eullet, i. fragments of 
broken glass of previous meltings. The fuel employed 
in the furnace is wood. Ordinary window-glass is 
made of a mixture of 100 parts sand, 35 or 40 of chalk, 
30 or 35 of soda-ash, and from 50 to ISO of cutlet. The 
inferior opaque or semi-opaque kinds of glass used for 
wine-bottles, carboys, and other articles in which 
transparency is no object, consist of tho silicates of 
alumina, iron, lime, magnesia, and soda or potash, 
mixed in varying proportions. Common bottle-glass 
is made from sand ltXJ parts, soupmakera’ waste 80, 
gas-lime 80, commou clay 6, and rock-salt 3. Bottle- 
glass contains a less amount of silieu than any of the 
other varieties. The ordinary white glass need for 
table purposes in this country is a colourless silicate 
of potash and lead, and is commonly known as flint- 
glass, although all glass has just as good a right to 
this title. The oxide of lead contained in it gives it a 
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density, softness, fusibility, and brilliancy, qualities 
which render it peculiarly valuable tor the purposes 
to which it is applied. From its high refractive and 
disporsive power, it is much employed for optical 
purposes. Optical glass is made with great oare from 
the purest materials. A good optical glass may be made 
from 100 parts of pure sand, lot) of minium, aud 30 of 
refilled pearl-ash. In muking flint-glass, the melting- 
pots used are made of tbe finest Stourbridge day, 
mixed with a certain quantity of old pots. Tbe muss is 
worked up with water, and ullowad to remain in this 
condition for ilircoor four months. It is then made 
into pots, which are arched over at the top, having a 
side-opening by which the glass may be withdrawn. 
They are placed in the furnace in such a manner that 
the product* of combustiou may not hart> access to 
the hole, which would endanger the purity of the glass 
by reducing the lead to the metallic state. By in- 
ercHsing the quantity ol lead, a very transparent glass, 
with still higher refracting power, is produced, termed 
punte or sfctiss, which is used in the white state for 
cutting into lulse brilliants, and, in combination with 
various metallic oxides, lor imitating gems and precious 
stones. Coloured glass is made by combining crown- 
glass vwtli various metallic oxides, which are dissolved 
by the glus< in small quantities, l’rotoxido of iron 
produces green’; but sesqmoxide of iron has but little 
colouring power, exeept wbeu present iu largo quan¬ 
tities, when it. gives a yellow tinge to the glass. 
Tho contrary is the ease with the oxides of man¬ 
ganese, the protoxides producing no tint, while tho 
sesquioxide colours the glass purple or violet. Ad¬ 
vantage ot this is taken in making colourless window- 
glass, in winch protoxide of iron is a constant impurity. 
By adding u small portion of black oxide of inauganos'c, 
the sesquioxide ol iron and the protoxide of manganese 
are formed, neitherof which has any colorific properties. 
11 frequent ly happens that a alight exceBS of manganese 
is added; in which ease tho resulting glaiB turns purple 
w hen ex posed to the light. Oxide of chromium gives an 
emerald-green lingo; oxide of cobalt, a deep blue; 
protoxide of copper, a green; doutoxiile, a rnliy-red ; 
oxule of uranium, an opalescent greenish-yellow; gold 
with oxide of tin, a ruby-red; and the oxides of silver 
and uiitinionv, varying shades of yellow. Coloured 
glass is of two kinds*— flunked ghut and pot-metal. 
Flushed glass has onlv a “uporflcial coating of coloured 
material, while pot-mctol is coloured throughout tho 
mass, Glass may lie divided technologically into two 
kinds,— cast glass, avid blown glass. Tho former kind 
comprehends British plate, which is cast and polished; 
optical glass; aud tho glass used for heavy domestic 
utensils, which is mode by 'it combined process of 
blowing amt casting. Blown glass includes ordinary 
crown and sheet glu-.s, pul the lighter glass used tor 
table purposes, iintisii plate is cast in large sheets 
upon non tables provided with a ledge to prevent the 
molten metal from running off. Were the glass 
allowed to cool suddenly, it would fly in pieces, from 
unequal tension, at the slightest jar or blow. It Las, 
therefore, to bo cooled or annealed very gradually in 
an oven or furnace, after which two aheeta ore placed 
together, with a layer of poliahing paste between them, 
and rubbed backwards and forwards in every direction 
until perfectly smooth, the final polish being given 
to it by women's bands. Window glass is made by 
two different processes, one of which consists in blow¬ 
ing a large bubble of glass, reheating it and cansing 
the opposite sides In coalesce into a flat disc, by twirling 
it like a mop while still iu a melting state. Glass made 
by this process is called crown glass. Sheet glass is 
made by first blowing a long cylinder and cutting off 
the two ends; the remaining tube is cat down the 
middle with a diamond, reheated, and opened on an 
iron table into a flat eheflt. This, when polished, 
forms the patent plate of commeroe. Since the 
removal of the excise duties on glass in 1845, this 
article has been gradually improved in every direc¬ 
tion, until it has reached a atate pf perfection beyond 
which it seems difficult to go. The exertions made 
by Messrs. Chance of Birmingham, have principally 
brought about this result, and now a piece of table 
glass can be bought for a few pence that but a few 
years ago would have cost as many shillings. The 
introduction of glass-engraving has raised up quite a 
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now branoh of OK, artistic ornamentation being now 
applied to table glass of so high a degree of excellence 
tint a small vase but a few inches high has been sold 
for two hundred guineas. The introduction of gas 
glass-ftimaoo* (*te Fijsnacr) will do much to lower 
the price of glam, and still farther improve its quality; 
and even now this wonderful material is produced 
at so low a rate that it is used for roofing houses 
and oellars at little more than the cost of ordinary 
roofing materials. (For fuller particulars concerning 
the manufacture, wsUre’s Diet, of Art*, article Glam.) 

Glass-blowing, the process by which flint, crown, 
sheet, and other kinds of glass, are manufactured. 
The tools employed in qlasa-blowiri" are simple, and 
have continued tn use with slight alteration for more 
than two hundred years, 'fact and skill supply 
the place of more elaborate aids. The principal in¬ 
strument used is the blowing-tube, which is nuule of 
iron, from four to five feet in length, with a boro of 
from half an iuch to an inch in diameter. Jt is smaller 
at the mouth end than at the end which gathers the 
metal. In the manufacture of Hint glass, lhp blowing- 
tube, being heated at the end nearly to redness, is 
introduced into the pot of fasod glass, or metal as it is 
called, which immediately adheres to it; and by turning 
it round, the workman can gather up us much metal 
as he requires. If a largo quantity ho wanted, the 
first gathering is allowed to cool by exposure to the 
air, and when somewhat solid: lied, another gut tiering 
of metal is made, or even a third ami fnurlh. The 
utensil to bo mode is then finished hv a process com¬ 
bining blowing, manipulating, annealing, cutting, &r. 
(See Glass Mancfactukk.) 

Gland, Etching ok, thn art of producing designs 
npon glass, by the corrosive power of hvdro.lluone 
acid, lti order to effect this operation, the glass is 
covered with a thin ground of bees-wax; the design is 
then drawn upon it with the needle, iih hi etching upon 
copper. Sulphuric acid is afterwards poured on, and 
floor spar or lluoric acid sprinkled on it. The hydro¬ 
fluoric acid which is disengaged acts poweriullv upon 
the exposed portion of the glass, while fumes of fiuo- 
silicic acid are liberated. After four or five hours the 
acid is removed, and the bees-wax removed from the 
glass with oil of turpentine. The glass is then found 
to be etched with the design required. The operation 
may be reversed by drawing the design upon the glass 
with a mixture of bees-wax and turpentine, and then 
subjecting it fo the action of hydro-fluoric acid. 

Glass of Antimony, m Cliern., a transparent glass 
of a rod oolour, formed by fusing tersulpinde of anti¬ 
mony in the open air. It is an oxrsulplude of anti¬ 
mony, containing eight parts of oxide and one of 
sulphide. 

Glass-painting, the art of painting designs npon 
gloss, either stained or colourless, with substances 
consisting usually of metallic oxides combined with a 
vitreous vehicle. When subjected to a great heat, 
the colours thus applied become permanently united 
with the surface ot the glass. Fainted glass differs 
materially from stained glass, although the terms are 
considered synonymous. In stained glass, however, 
the substance of the glass itself has been coloured in 
the process of manufacture. The art of making 
coloured glam has been long known. It was intro¬ 
duced into Greece and Some from Assyria and Egypt. 


xuim the art paesssa into the West of Europe, by way 
of Venice and Marseilles. In France, the art of glass- 
paintiug was practised with great success during the 
l‘J(h century. After that time painted glass windows 
were regarded as essentia] in religions edifices of any 
pretension. Painted windows of the 13th century 
abound in France, Germany, and England, and belong 
to the First Pointed, or Early English, style of archi¬ 
tecture. The painted glass of the lith century was 
more find in colour, with greater breadth in style, 
aiui more oareftil painting, than that of the preceding 
century. _ It was.hoWever, less pure in conception, ana 
net so strictly subordinate to the architectural effects. 
In the glaaa-paiutingVf the 16th century a great change 
took place. The windows became more individualised, 
and still lew dependent upon the architecture. The 

design* wera larger, and began to be treated as phttanss. 
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After the 16th century, when Gothic architecture was 
declining, the medtoval spirit departed from the art 
of painting on giase, and palaces and domestic build¬ 
ings began to be ornamented with painted glass win¬ 
dows, as well as churches. GIssb began to be treated 
as if it wore canvas or panel, and the works of Beffaelle 
and other celebrated artists were either copied or 
imitated. The results were not good. From that 
period, glass-pointing declined more and more, and, 
until within late years, has never shown any symptoms 
of revival. The method by which glass-painting is now 
practised differs in different places; bat the general 
plan is as follows, for. a small work on a single plate of 
glassA careful cartoon, the aixe of the painting, 
having been procured, the glass is laid on it, a tracing 
mode from it, and the outline is carefully traced on 
the glass, with black or brown, composed of a very 
fusible vitreous flux, coloured with a metallic oxide, and 
ground extremely fine in an essential oil. Those parts 
which are intended to be yellow, orange, or red, are 
then coated according to the tint required, with a mix¬ 
ture composed of an alloy of silver and antimony, 
gronnd up with the red nxiclo which is obtained by 
subjecting sulphate of iron to a red fleet. The glass is 
then exposed in a f iooe to a red heat, in which the 
, treeing colour is fu i. and adheres permanently to 
I the glass. The mixt tru of silver and antimony colonrs 
the glass, but does not melt; so that the oxiue of iron 
may be brushed off in (lie state of dry powder, leaving 
the glass coloured, hot transparent. The other tints, 
composed of a very lusililo glass, coloured with metallic 
oxides, arc then added, and the whole once more ex¬ 
posed to heat. In roost eases, the glass is heated, or 
“ fired," as it is culled, between the application of each 
colour. In making a painted window, many pieces of 
glass are fixed together in a leaden framework, great 
i earn being taken to arrange the several compartments 
from the cartoon. 

(rL vnh, Soluklk, in Chem., an impure silicate pre¬ 
pared by melting s parts of carbonate of soda or 
i to of carbonate of potash with 16 of pure quartz 
and one of charcoal. The charcoal assists in decom¬ 
posing the carbonate, and a black glass is formed, 
soluble in five or six times its weight of boiling water. 
Tt is used in dyeing, to impart incombustibility to 
wood Bnd woven" fabrics, ns a varnish to preserve atone, 
as a vehicle in fresco-painting, and in the manufacture 
of soap, instead of rosin. 

Glashks, Musical, glti s'-te*, an instrument of rauBic, 
composed of a number of drinking-glasses, tnned by 
filling them more or less with water, and played npon 
by rubbing them with the end of the finger damned. 
The smaller the quantity of water contained in a glass, 
the lower is its tone : hence, it is evident that by pro¬ 
curing a number of glasses, exactly alike in size and 
shape, and putting a certain amount of water in eaoh, 
a complete scale may be formed. The skill, or rather 
triek of performing"on these glasses, consists in pro¬ 
ducing instantly the required vibration, by a gentle and 
rapid action of the finger upon their edges. Mr. 
Pochorich, of Ireland, is said to have been the first 
who thought of producing music by this means. The 
instrument called the harmonica had its origin in tbe 
musical glasses. (See Harmonica.) 

Glassitks, gliim'-itet, the name of a religions sect, 
which sprang np in Scotland about the year 1720, and 
was so called aher its founder, the Rev. John Glass, 
who was originally a minister of tbe Church of Scotland, 
but was deposed by tbe General Assembly for holding 
opinions contrary to the standards of tbe church. He 
fully explained his opinions in a tract, entitled “The 
Testimony of tbe King of Martyrs concerning his 
Kingdom." ne was opposed to all national estabHsh- 
ments for the support of religion, and advocated a 
system of independent church government. In feet, 
his views on this subject approached very nearly those 
maintained by the Congregationalists. One of his prin- 


congregation m London in A7BZ, and, after mm, mis 
sect in England bears tbe name or Snndemannfcs. The 
leading tenets of the Glassites, or Sandemaniaas, relate 
to the efficacy of the atonement and the nature of 
faith. They nold that “the bare death of Christ, 
without a deed or thought on the put of mao, is suffi¬ 
cient to present the ehief of Boners spotless before 
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God}" sod that “faith is no more than a simple 
assent to the divine testimony, passively received by 
the understanding.'* They maintain the necessity of a 
plurality of bishops, or teaching elders, in each church, 
but do not consider the want of learning, or employ¬ 
ment in worldly business, any disqualification for this 
office. They also observe certain peculiar practices, 
supposed bv them to have been prevalent amongst the 
primitive Christians; such us weekly sacraments, love- 
feasts, washing each other’s feat, the kiss of obarity, 
the use of lots ; and in general, they attempt to carry 
out literally, as far as possible, the rules of Scripture. 
They contribute largely of their goods to the chureli 
end to the poor. For a long time they have been de¬ 
creasing in numbers, and according to the census of 
1851, there were only sir smalt congregations of them 
in England, and a like number in Scotland ; the aggre¬ 
gate number of sittings in alt the English chapels being 
estimated at lees than 1 , 000 . 

Gunn’s Salt ,ghir'-brr (after Glauber), in Chem., 
the old name for sulphate of soda. (See Soda, Sni¬ 
ps m or.) 

Glazing, glai'-zing (Ang.-Bax.), a term applied 
to the insertion of panes of glass into (he snsh- 
bsrs of window-frames, and a peculiar method ol 
polishing cutlery, as well as to the art of coating 
articles of earthenware and porcelain with a vitreous 
glaze which gives them a smooth, polished, aud lus¬ 
trous surface. The term is also used in I'amt., with 
reference to the employment of varnishes and eertion 
transparent oolours termed glazing colours; and in 
the culinary art, to the use of while of egg, to give a 
smooth and sinning exterior to pastry and other 
articles intended for the table. In glazing earthen¬ 
ware, the ingredients that are use.d consist of red lead, 
white lead, felspar, ground Hints, ground flint- glass, 
Cornish stone aud day, soda, nitre, and borax. 
Various compositions are made for glazing, by mingling 
some of these substances together in different propor¬ 
tions, according to the nuture of the material which is 
to be coated and the purpose for which the article is 
intended. Thus, in the glaze for common earthen¬ 
ware, white lead and ground flints predominate; in 
that for porcelain, felspar, borax, nitre, soda, Cornish 
day aud sand, are used ; and for stoneware, red lead, 
white lead, and ground ilmts are mingled with the 
ingredients used for porcelain. For lining chemical 
retorts, saml, potash, lime, and nitre aroused, with¬ 
out any admixture of loud. The substances of wbieh 
these glazes aie composed are mixed with water, 
until they assume the consistency or cream. IVhen 
the mixture is perfectly ready for usp, the ware is 
dipped into it, and afterwards subjected to the action 
of beat in an oven, which converts the liquid coating 
into a solid vitreous glaze. (See Eaktuenwabk.) 
Metal-glazing is the production of a brilliant polish ou 
outlery and steel goods, os well as articles made of 
brass, tortoise-shell, horn, ivory, and white metals, liy 
means of wooden wheels from J inch to four inches 
in width, and from four inches to two feet in diameter, 
the edges of which are covered with leather coaled 
with emery-powder moistened with water. Other 
wheels are also used in polishing, coated with thick 
buff-leather, which is covered with a mixture of flue 
■and and water, nr rotten-stone and oil, according to 
the nature of the material which requires to lie 

J ioliahed. The final polish is given with a wheel, the 
eather covering of which is sprinkled with orocus or 
metallic powder, in n dry state. Stones are polished 
by lapidaries in a similar manner, with wooden wheels, 
whioh have emery spread on their edges. In window- 
glazing, the glass is cut to th« required size with a 
glazier's diamond, and fastened to the sash-bars with 
a mixture of whiting and linseed oil, called putty, 
whioh hardens after having been exposed to the air for 
a few days, and retains the glass in its proper position. 
Before the erection of the Crystal Palaoc, the dnke of 
Devonshire’s conservatories at Cbutswqpth were the 
largest structures made of glass in this country; but 
they were eclipsed completely by the former building, 
in whioh 82,280 square yards of glass were used in 
panes whioh measured 48 inches in length by 10 inches 
In breadth. 

GlBAJnNG, gleaning (Fr. glantr, to glean), was an 
established practice amou^the Jews, end was sane* 


_ Glenooe, Maasaore of _ 

tioned by the law of Moses, who enjoins them, when 
they reap the harvest, not wholly to reap the corners 
of the Held, nor gather the gleanings, which were to 
be left for the poor and the stranger, as wctc also the 
gleanings of the vineyard; for they were not <0 gather 
every grape. (Levit. xix. (t, 10.) In modrru times 
there exists e very general feeling in favour of glean¬ 
ing ; and in England it is popularly regarded as a right 
which an owner or occupier cannot oppose, and that 
the poor who enter a field for this purpose are not 
guilty of trespass. The act, however, lias been decided 
to be illegal, though the practice still prevails nil over 
England of allowing the poor to glean the fields after 
they are reaped. 

uLsns, glebe (Lat. gleba, a lump of earth), in Law, 
is the land belouging to a parish church. 

Gibs ,glee (Sa x.glie), a vocal composition in three 
or four parts, generally consisting of more than one 
movement, the subject of which, notwithstanding the 
received sense of tho word glee, may he either gay. 
tender, or grave. The term wns not applied to vocal 
concerted music until long after the madrigal. The 
early glees were nothing but vocal music in parts, in 
which the singers began and ended together, singing 
the Bamr words. Gradually, however, they became 
improved, and tho play of words and phrases intro¬ 
duced. Certain words were elongated in musical 
expression, and points were taken np after the man¬ 
ner of the catch. 

Olbk.miin, glee'-men, a name given by the Saxons 
before the Conquest to those who were afterwards 
called “minstrels.” Their art consisted not only in 
being the poets and historians of their times, but they 
were also buffoons, rhymers, singers, storytellers, and 
jugglers, all these branches being sometimes filled by 
erne man; but oftener by several. They were the 
immediate successors of the ancient bards. Among 
tho early Saxons, who came to England professedly to 
aid the Britons against tiio Piets and Caledonians, 
they were divulod into two classes, distinguished hy two 
appellations, the one signifying merrymakers, and tho 
other, harpers. 

Gt.kn con, Mabsacbb or, glea'-lcn, in the history of 
Scotland, is an atrocious deed which wax perpetrated 
by the regiment of Campbell of Oleniynu upon a tribe 
of the Macdonalds, who inhabited the lonely vnlloy of 
Glencoe, in the district of Lorn, Argvlesliirc. After 
the revolution of 1888, many of the Scottish dans 
continued in arms ngaiust the new mmiarchv, and in 
August, 1(1(1], a proclamation was issued by the govern¬ 
ment promising pardon to all wbu should lay down 
their arms or lender their submission before the 1st of 
January, 1882. Many of the chiefs submitted and 
tendered tlieir allegiance within the prescribed time. 
Among others, the sjed Macdonald, or Maolau, of 
Glencoe, repaired to Fort William, and tendered bis 
submission, on the :11st of December; but the officer 
in command, not being authorized to receive it, re¬ 
ferred him to the sheriff at Inverary. The journey 
was long and in the depth of winter; hut the old man 
made what haste be could, and on the 8th ol January, 
1882, took the oath of allegiance. The, news that Mae 
lau hod not submitted within the proscribed time was, 
says Macaulay, “ received with cruel joy by three 
powerful Scotchmen who were thou at the English 
court,”—breadolbane, Argyle, aud the Master of Stair; 
the two former being hereditary enemies of the Mac¬ 
donalds. The news of their submission was con¬ 
cealed, and the Master of Stair, who was secretary 
of state for Scotland, by representing to King 
William that the Macdonalds of Glencoe still held out, 
obtained Bn order from the king for their extirpation. 
On February, 1602, a body of soldiers, 120 in number, 
under the command of Campbell of Glenlyou, were 
sent to ocenpy Glencoe, ffhey came professing friend¬ 
ship, and were received with the kindest Ucis lutulity by 
the people. On the evening of the 12th of February, 
the officers sopped at Macdonald's house, and played 
cards with himself mid family. The following morning 
at five o'clock wee fixed for the bloody deed.' Idea- 
tenant Lindsay and a party of soldiers returned to the 
old chiefs house, knocked, answers admitted. Mac¬ 
donald roae from hia bed to receive them, and while 
ordering hia servants to bring some refreshment for 
(hem, he was shot through the head. Two of bis 
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attendants wen slain with him, and bis wife received 
i»nel> cruel treatment that die died on the following 
day. Like butchery took place in the other houses. 
The intention was to slaughter the whole tribe; but 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, a detachment 
of soldiers sent to guard tbo outlets of the valley did 
not arrive in time, and about three-fourths of the 
people escaped to the mountains, where many of the 
women and children perished with cold and hunger. 
“ About thirty corpses," Bays Macaulay, "lay wallow¬ 
ing in blood on the dunghills before the doors. One or 
two women were seen among the number, and a yet 
more fearful ami piteous sight,—a little hand which had 
been looped off in the tumult of the butchery from 
Home infant." The deserted hamlets were then set on 
tire; so that, when the wrotrhed inhabitants returned, 
Ihcy found no place to reoeive them. The matter was 
attempted to be liept ns private as possible, and various 
attempts were made to conceal the truth, so that it w as 
nearly a rear after the crime was committed before it 
was published to tbe world. At length the popular 
err became so great on this subject, that a commission 
was nominated in M4y, inns, to investigate the whole 
matter. The report woa laid before the honse of the 
ftcottish parliament oil the 23rd of Juno; and though 
it contains a clear and just statement of the circum¬ 
stances, yet no punishment was inflicted on the au¬ 
thors of the crime. A graphic account of the massa¬ 
cre of Glencoe is given by Macaulay in his History of 
Kngtand.vol.iv., ond Campbell has liiade it the subject 
of a poem, “The Pilgrim of tilcncoe." A writer in 
Tl/ai'kmrHl'ji Mogazine for July, IS*, It, criticises severely 
Lord Macaulay's account of* the massacre, whom he 
accuses of partiality in attempting to screen William ; 
and concludes that the king's “ signature was uflired tci 
the order with full knowledge of the facts, and that 
ilia intention was to strike terror into the II ighlnuders 
by the * extirpation ’ of a clan too weak to offer any for¬ 
midable resistance, but important enough to sene as 
a formidable example.” 

U 1 . 011 R, ulohc (l.at. qlnbus, Yr. globe), n name that 
is commonly applied to ony spherical body, but more 
especially to the earth, mid to the spheres on which 
representations of the earth's surface, and the relative 
position of tin* heavenly bodies, are delineated. These 
are respectively termed the terrestrial and celestial 
globe, 

Gi.onR-xURiTi' 0 , the art of making spheres, on 
which the surface of the earth and the lield of the 
heavens, us it appears to our view, are represented. 
It is an operation requiring great care and nicety 
throughout the entire process. A spherical mould, 
which is generally turned out of n piece of hard close- 
grained wood, with wires projecting from diametrically 
opposite poiuis, to represent the earth's axis mid poles, 
is first covered with paper tightly pressed all over its 
surface. On this several layers of paper are pasted, 
one above another, until a pasteboard shell of Huflleient 
thickness bos been formed about the mould. This 
shell is thou divided into two equal hemispheres, iu a 
line corresponding to that of the equator of the globe, 
when it is completed. Tbe edges of these hemispheres, 
which are readily removed from the mould, iu eonse- 
qnencp of the first coating not having been pasted to 
it, are fastened to a piece of wood, corresponding in 
length with the internal diameter of the sphere, or two 
pieces of wood joined at right angles to each other, if 
the globe be large, after which they are securely glued 
together, a wire being passed through the sphere and 
the wood in the centre, to form the poles of the future 
globe. Several coatings of plaster, mode of whiting, 
oil, ana glue, are then applied in succession, until the 
surface ol the sphere presents a perfectly smooth and 
even appearance. During this port of the process, 
owe is taken to make th? sphere revolve easily and 
freely about its axis, and with regularity, by increasing 
or diminishing the weight of plaster at any point where 
it may be necessary. The lines of latitude and longi- 
tude that are neoessarw to guide the manufacturer in 
putting on the external covering are next drawn on its 
surface by the aid of t beam compass, and tbe sphere 
is now ready to be.ooated with gores of thin but tough 
paper, ou wbiqh the outlines of the principal features 
of the earth's surface, and the names of the different 
pirta of tlio load and water, have been printed from 
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plates prepared by the engraver. The gores for globes 
of ordinary size are generally twelve in number, each 
embracing an extent of 80° of longitude along tbe equa¬ 
tor, and extending to about tbe fffm parallel of latitude 
north and south of that line. The spaces left uncovered 
about tbe poles are covered with circular pieces of 
paper, extending as far as the arctio mid antarctic cir¬ 
cles. Great skill is requisite in pasting on the gores, 
to prevent the edges from overlapping. The globe it 
afterwards coloured and varnished, and the extremities 
of the axis are inserted in the ends of a semicircular 
meridian ring of brass in small globes, and of iron In 
large globes, made for school purposes, divided into 
ISO degrees, within which the globe revolves on its 
axis, ami by means of which the latitude and longitude 
of any place on the globe's surface can be determined 
and read oil'. The metal meridian moves freely in a 
wooden hemisphere-frame, on which the astronomical 
horizon is represented by a brood ring which sur¬ 
rounds fhe globe iu a horizontal plane, dividing it 
into two equal parts. This ring, called the wooden 
horizon, is covered witli paper divided into 3B0 de¬ 
grees and compartments of 30 degrees each, marked 
with the signs of the zodiao, and other things' requi¬ 
site for working problems 1 the terrestrial and celes¬ 
tial globes. Globes are -lie of all sizes, from three 
to thirty-six inches in dm..inter, eighteen iuches being 
tho diameter of globes ot the ordinary size. They are 
sometimes made of paper, and constructed in such 
a luiinner that thm may he folded up and laid aside 
when liotmuse. Globes of this description, for schoolt 
and public lectures, have been mndo measuring as 
mnrli us ten leot in diameter. Kin bossed globes, or 
globes having the land raised in relief on the surface, 
are made m moulds. Globes have also been made ot 
gutta-percha, which can be taken to pieces and put 
together again at pleasure. 

(Jl.oiiiLuil a, glo’-bu-lai'-re-A, in Rot., a gen. or 
ffclagiauetr. The species are European shrubs and 
herbs. The leaves of O. Algputu form the mtd senna 
of Germany, which have fceeu sometimes employed to 
adulterate senna-leaves. In small doses they act os a 
tonic, and m full doses as a safe, uiild, and efficient 

purgative. 

Gi.omxia 1 'bo.ibotiok, qlob'-u-lar, the name more 
particularly applied to a kind of projection, very seldom 
used in map.mulling, in which the eye is supposed to 
be situated at a point which is distant from the part of 
tlie globe that is represented by one half of tbe chord 
of an arc of fl0°. In this description of projection 
most of the great circles that appear ou the map take 
the form nl’ ellipses. 

Gi.oui’Lv, ijlah'-uU (Lat. gl-obulnt, a little globe), a 
small particle of matter of a spherical form. The 
term is more particularly applied to the microscopic 
particles which float about in the transparent serum of 
mood. 

Gi.oBri.iK, glob'-u-lin (Lat. glohultu), a term applied 
in Org. Chera. to one of tbe protein bodies, or albumi¬ 
nates, when associated with heematin. As haemato- 
glolHilin it forms the principal ingredient of the blood 
globules ; mixed with albumen, it is also found in the 
cells of the crystalline lens of the eye, and is then dis¬ 
tinguished by'the name of crystollin. Although closoly 
resembling albumen in many of its relations, it differs 
from that substance in being precipitated fr6m acid 
and alkaline solutions when perfeotly neutralized. It 
is also, when in solution, completely prooipitated by 
aarbonic arid gas. 

Glombbclb. (Set Iktlobescbkok.) 

GtOBi 1 ik Excgrsrs, glo'-re-a i» eki-iel'-tit (Lat., 
glory to God in the highest), is the name of a hymn in 
the commiiniou service of the Church of England, and 
is so called from the words with which it begins. It is 
founded on the hymn of the Angels, giren in Luke ii. 
14, and is very ancient, appearing nearly os now used 
in the Apostolic Constitutions. In the Homan Hiesaj 
it stands at>*the beginning of the office for tbe oom- 
muni on. 

Gloss, glon (Or. gloua, a tongue or language), in 
Lit., is the explanation or interpretation of tmoommon 
or foreign words; hence the term glonarg, which is 
applied to a collection of such words arranged and 
explained in alphabetiosl order.—In Jurisprudence, 
the name is given to the interpretations or explanations 
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of the Justinian cod#, which were generally written 
between the lines of the text anil on the margin, sad 
were hence called gloua inttriineure* and ghimouur* 
i/inolet. These glosses were sometimes held to be of 
equal authority with the text itself. Aeeursius, Who 
died about 1260, collected and arranged the glosses of 
bis predecessors. The practice of introducing glosses 
was also adopted with the boohs of the osnon law. 

Gtoss a, or Glotta, glm'-m, glol'-t& (flr.), in AnAt., 
» a name given to the tongue, and forms part of the 
name of various parts connected with that organ. 
The glosso-pharyngeal nerves are the ninth pair of 
nerves, rising from the processes of the cerebellum, and 
terminating by numerous branches in the muscles of 
the tongueand larynx. 

Glossitis, glot-ti'-Ht (Or.), in Surg., is applied to 
inflammation of the tongue. It may result from various 
causes; as mechanical injury, exposure to cold, the 
nse of mercury, fro. The tongue becomes greatly 
swollen, and is painful to the touch; respiration and I 
deglutition are much interfered with, ami one of the 
chief dangers of the attack is suffocation. In mild 
esses, the application of leeches to the part, with the 
use of purgatives, will afford relief; but in the more 
severe fonns the knife is to be freely used, and pretty 
deep incisions to be made into the inflamed part, which 
will afford almost instantaneous relief. 

Glottis, qlot'-tis (Gr.), in Anat., is the name given 
to the superior opening of tho larynx, situated imme¬ 
diately behind the root of tho tongue, and covered by 
the epiglottis. (See Lahtnx.) 

Glovs, gluo (flax, ailof), is a covering for tl 
hand, which*is divided into oonipartments for each 
separate Unger. Xenophon asserts that the Persians 
used gloves m cold weather, and makes a charge 
against them, on that aooount, for their luxurious 
habits, l’bey were in early use in England, as is 
learned by their Saxon name; and in the middle ages 
they wero decorated with gold and precious stones, 
and formed a costly article in the dress of kings, 
nobles, and prelates. In the days of chivalry, it wua 
the custom for the knights to wear tho glove of a 
lady in their helmet, and this gift from the fair sex 
was esteemed a great favour ; the kniglit'B success in 
arms being considered as owing to the virtue of the 
lady. Throwing down the glove, or gauntlet, was 
likewise esteemed a challenge tosingle combat amongst 
our ancestors, and he who took up the glove thus cast 
down was deemed to have accepted the wager of 
battle. According to an ancient custom, it is the 
practice on a maiden assize,— that is, when there 
is no offender to bo tried,—for the sheriff to pre¬ 
sent the judge with a pair of white gloves; also, 
during the time fairs were held, it was the custom to 
hang out a glove from the town.hall, and as long as it 
remained suspended there, all persons visiting the lair 
were privileged or exempt from arrest; and the taking 
down of the glove was a signal that the fair was closed 
and the privilege at on end. 

Glow MAicurACTiiss.— 1 The principal substances of 
which gloves ere made in the present day are dogskin, 
doe, buok, lambskin, kid, and various other kinds of 
leather; besides silk, cotton, wo'ol, and admixtures of 
the same. Particular kinds of gloves are known more 
from the plsoe in which they are manufactured, how¬ 
ever, than from the substances of which they are com¬ 
posed ; as Berlin, Woodstock, Limerick, and Kendal, 
Kid gloves are the most used, and obtain the highest 
price in the market; the best of these are of French 
make, and hardly any of English manufacture can 
come np to thorn in point of elasticity and general 
excellence. Sheepskin gloves are usnapy of a white 
colour, and are greatly used in the army. Doeskin 
gloves araof a soft leather; and Woodstock gloves are 
a coarser variety of these. The English glovers were 
iriborporated as a " guild” in the reign of Charles U., 
in the year 1693. The process of glove-making is very 
simpler and, sintw the introduction of machinery into 
the tirade, admits of no complicity of manufacture. The 
dressed skins are Ami out out by cutting-machine#, and 
theflpgerand thumb pieoqsare likewise separately cut. 
These disjointed particles of the glove are given into 
the hands of the sewera, who work it up into the de¬ 
sired font. The sewers use a clasp or dam, which is 
held between the feet and knees, and elseps the leather 
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while being sewn. It is stated that, during the yearn 
1866-7*0, French gloves were imported Ipto this 
country at the rate of 4,000,000 pain par annum. 
There u no doubt that the ecwing-maehines have con¬ 
siderably lessened the coet of glove-manufaeture since 


quality of our clovos, yet boxdb of wbfct *r* termed toe 
“best town-made” are equal to, if they do not sur¬ 
pass, any of the productions of the Paris glovers. 

Glow-wokm, nto'-wum (AugcSax.), (Iwpyrtt 
noetiluca )This well-known insect is rather more 
than half an inch in length, and Of a blackish dolour. 
The thorax is mar¬ 
gined with dusky 
red, the legs and 
the segments of the v Vv> 
body being of the yttS f 

same colour. The 
female resembles TwA 
the male, but ia MR JK S ' 

quite destitute of 
wings. It is not 'H 1 

certainly ascer- 
tained whether the || 

male glow-worm is 
capable of emit¬ 
ting a phospho¬ 
rescent light; and 
it is generally a- 
greed, that if the 

the female that the 
uamo of glow-worm 

under part of the * ‘ 

uhdomen, and near “ 

tho tip; and it an- . 

pears that tho in- *■ D*m8H GI.OW-WOBU, nit. 
sect huit llio powrr to "• J>i3*TO f hale. 
increase nr subdue >*• Jualx, fltiku. 
the intensity of (he 

light at will. Lalrrillo ascertained by experiment that 
the glow-w nrm will live a long time without air, and 
m different kinds of gases, if tho luminous part of 
the body be removed, it will continue for a considerable 
time to shine; aDd when the light is apparently extin¬ 
guished, can be again kindled by softening the matter 
in \ ter. If immersed in warm water, the insect still 
preserves its luminosity, but if placed in cold water, 
the power is suspended- The female being * alow, 
moving inactive insect, it is supposed by some natu¬ 
ralists that the light emitted by the female aeta at * 
beacon to Lhe opposite sex. The terra have been kept 
for a conaidorablopcriod, living open snails, and killing 
those of the largest size. “ Sometimes they would seise 
a snail whilst crawling, end when tho animal retired 
within its shell, they would still keep their hold, end 
allow themselves to be curried into the ahell with the 
snail; and although they became enveloped in the 
mucous svretion, it very seldom appeared to adhere to 
their bodit*. Upon being touched or dieturbedin any 


Gluciwicm, glu-tin'-e-im, in Obem. (symbol Gl.,eq. 
6*8), a metal of comparatively new oeenrrenqe In nature, 
where it is f. nd in combination with silicic acid end 
alumina in the emerald, beryl, end Snolaee. It is pre¬ 
pared in the same way as aluminum, by decomposing 
the chloride with potasain s or sodiam. It is very 
similar ia ita properties to aluminum, forming, like it, 
a sesqnioxide, glucina. Gl.O,. Glueina ia generally 
repared from a mineral called the emerald of 


etna. It is a white, uuuslbU, instAuhle powder, closely 
reeembling alumina, djffbring from ft in forming e 
carbonate by exposure to the air? and by not forming 
alums in combination with alkaline sulphates. Its 
«dt* have a peculiar sweet teste; hence its tom, from 
ghtkut, sweet. Its Mite bare sot as yet received any 
application. 
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Glucose, qW-kote (Or. gluten*, sweet), in Chem., 
ft arch, or wrapt wtqar. A sugar formed from starch, 
either in the natural organism, or by allowing a mix¬ 
ture of starch and water to flow into a vessel contain¬ 
ing a solution of sulphuric acid of one per cent, 
strength, at a temperature of "130°. The liquid is con¬ 
tinually stirred and kept in a state of ebullition for 
half an hour, as soon as all the stareh lias been added. 
The liquid is then drawn off and neutralized with 
ohalk, the precipitate allowed to subside, and the dean 
solution set aside to crystallise. Glucose crystaHiztfB 
in hard warty ennoretions, composed of hard, trans¬ 
parent cubes. With common salt, it forms a com¬ 
pound that crystallizes with faoility. It also forms 
definite compounds with the alkaline bases, giving rise 
to a powerful uncrystallizablc aoid, called glucic acid. 
{See alto SDGAbh.) 

Glue, glu (Fr. gla). (See Gelatins.) 

GiiUifACEAt, or GLcmrEiiA, glM-mai'-ee-e (from Lat. 
gltma), in Bot., a sub-olass or the ATonoroty Into net, 

. listing of plants with parallel-veined, permanent 
leaves and glnmaoenus flowers. It inclndes the Sedges 
and the Grasses. {See CxrEBACEXiundGtuMutACEat.) 

GiiVUBH, chimes (Let. glume), in Hot., the outer 
bracts of the locusts or spikdet of a grass. (iSVe 
Bbact; Gbaminacr*.) 

GOTTEN, ofii'-L'n (Lat.), in Chora., a chsrncteristie 
ingredient in cereal seeds. If thn flour of wheat or 
rje bo mado into a paste with water, end washed in a 
bag of fine linen, the starch is earned down by the 
water along with tho sugar and dextrin • the rcinsin- 
ing grey, sticky, and mucous maBs is gluten. It cannot 
bo regarded os a definite body, for, by means of hot 
alcohol, it maybe separated into at least three distinct 
substances,—one soluble in cold alcohol, winch may 
be precipitated by water in a form resembling albumen, 
and termed glotin j another deposited by the alcohol 
as it cools, which has the composition and properties 
of nnscin; and a third, which remains tmdi«sohed, 
which may be regarded ns vegetable fibrin. Gluten 
may bo assumed to be (he principal flesh-forming sub¬ 
stance contained in wheat. 

Gi.ycrwnb, gHe'-cr-cen (C!r. glukite, swept), in 
Chom., C,H,0„ the sweet principle ol oils and fats, 
which is separated from them during the process of 
saponification ; in other worJs, it is the substance to 
Which stearic, margaric, oleic, and tho other fatty 
acids, are united in stcariu, olein, inargarin, ka. It 
is a viscid, colourless liquid of a sweet taste, soluble 
in water and alcohol in all proportions, but sparingly 
so in ether. It dissolves most of the deliquescent 
salts, and many other substances which am soluble in 
water. It is slightly volatile at 2111°; but if distilled 
alone, decomposes. It may, however, bn distilled 
unaltered in a current of superheated a team. From 
its possessing the property of never drying up at 
ordinary temperatures, it has received manv applica¬ 
tions in the arts aud manufactures. In Med., it is 
alsp used in preference to oil or other fatty matters, 
to keep sores in a soft condition, on account of the 
ease with which it may be washed off. Chemists are 
somewhat at variance as to its true composition,—one 
party considering it to be the teratomic alcohol of a 
base, glyceryl, C„H,, as vinous alcohol is the alcohol 
Of a MM, ethyl :— 

Glycerine. Vinoue Alcohol. 

Glyceryl C„Tt,y Q Ethyl C.H, ■» 0 

II H J u * 

in fact, the hydrated oxide of glyceryl. Gerhardt 
considers it to be formed on the base glycyl, thus 

C .H.O, )0t 

The waxes and spernmeeti are not compounds of 

g jeenno. By a very complicated series of actions, 
erthelot has born aide to form glycerine by synthesis. 

- or OlTfScoil, yh'-ko-reen, gli‘-ko-kol, 

» Cham., e kindwif sugar, obtained from gelatine by 
the action of dilute sulphuric acid. Bv transmitting 
nitrous aoid through the aqueous solution, i n acid is 
formed,—glyeoeuUie acid, which is very similar to luotic 
acid in itaipropertiea. 

Glycol, in Chcm,, a oolnurless slightly viscid liquid, 
^itb a sweet taate, obtained by distilling binoxiae of 
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ethyline, triturated with acetate ot silver, and digest¬ 
ing the resulting binacetate of giyeol with hydrate of 
potash. The mixture is distilled m soon as the action 
is complete, and glyool passes over. Its composition 
may be represented by tbe formula 0,H,0, or vinous 
alcohol, iu which the C 4 H, has a doubly atomiopowor, 
being united with four equivalents of oxygen instead of 
two. It is a very interesting substance to the scientific 
chemist, the (lisooveriea of Wurtx proving it to be tho 
type of an extensive series of derivatives, as numerous 
as thosa derived from ordinary alcohol. In a paper 
read before the Chemical Society of London, he stated 
it to lie the connecting link between the organic and 
inorganic products of chemistry. An elaborate article 
on the subject mav be found iu Miller's “ Elements of 
Chemistry," vol. ui. 

Gltctuubiza, gtie-e+i'-z/t (Gr .gluten*, sweet; risa, 
root), in Bot., Liquorice, a gen. ot Lnjumimiw, sub-clas* 
Pupilionacece. The roots or underground stems of G. 
glabra, the oommou or smooth liquorice, G. echinata, the 
echinate-poddcd liquorice, and other species, possess a 
remarkably sweet taste, which is due to the presence 
of an uncrystollizablo sugar, to wliieh the names of 
Glyryrrhisin, Uh/eion, and Liquorice eugar, have been 
given. The dark-coloured extractive matter which tho 
rhizoiucs furnish o -1 eooction, contains a large pro¬ 
portion of this peci tr substance. The extract in¬ 
spissated is largely 1 (ported into this country, under 
Inc names of liquvriit juice, Spauith juice, aud Italian 
pare. That imported from Spain is prepared from 
(]. glabra; that from Italy is the produce of G. echi- 
nut'u. About fifty acres (if the former plant are under 
culture at Mitcham, and still more at I’untefraet, The 
annual consumption of liquorice m England is from 
1,2(h) to 1,boo ton*. It is used for confectionery pur¬ 
poses and in medicine for flavouring, and as a demul¬ 
cent pectoral. The greut proportion is, however, used 
by t lie brewers for colouring porter. Various prepara¬ 
tions ol liquorice are commonly kept in the shops, and 
sold under the names of pipe liquorice, Pontefract 
lozenge*, extract of liquorice, and Solazzi juice. In 
Franco there is tin extensive use of liquorice-water in 
the promenades and public places, under tho name of 
coco. It is ulso sold extensively under the name of 
crquooe, iii the towns of Turkey and Egypt, like sher¬ 
bet. J'rcviouatothewnr.the consumption of liquorioe 
in North America hsd reached 4 , 001 ) to 5,000 tons per 
annum. The great use of this extract, as a preservative 
of manufactured tobacco, will partly accouut for this 
enormous consumption. The price of liquorice in the 
United Kingdom has fallen considerably lately, in con¬ 
sequence of the heavy duty formerly paid upon it 
liming been abolished fry Mr. Gladstone. 

Gn at, nut (Sax. gnat, Lat. a lex), the common type 
of t lie gen, Culiculee of Latreille, which is a fum. of 
dipterous insects ol the section Nemocera. The pro¬ 
boscis is long and slender, projecting forwards, and 
terminated by two little lip-lilc appendages; sucker 
composed of six slender bristle-like members; palpi 
o-jointed, generally elongated; antenniB filiform, co¬ 
vered with hairs; eyes contiguous, no ocelli; wings 
inclined to the body, and having one marginal and two 
suhuiarginal cells. The common gnat is less than a 
quarter of an inch in length, and is identical with the 
insect termed cousin in France and moequito in Ame¬ 
rica. The pain and irritation which enBue from its sting 
are caused by the proboscis piercing the akin tend a 
poisonous fluid being injected at the same time. The 
humming noise which accompanies its flight is caused 
by tho vibration of its wings, which move very rapidly. 

■Eef. Englieh Cyclopadia, sect. Natural Mietory. 

Gneiss, nine, in Geol., originally a German term for 
n peculiar f/taraitic-loobing rock, occurring at tbe very 
base of the so-called “ primary strata; ” but now ap¬ 
plied not only to the one rock, but to the whole suite 
of bard crystalline granitoid schists which constitute 
tho lowest portion of the metamorphie or non-foasilire- 
rous strata, 4 

Gnetacbji, ne-ioi'.te-e, in Bot., the Jointed Fir fam., 
a nat. ord. of XHootyledonee, sub-class Qymmupermia, 
consisting of small trees or shrubs, with jointed stoma 
and branches, aud opposite, entire, net-veined leaves, 
sometimes small and scale-like. They occur iu both 
tropical and temperate climates. Their properties ant) 
uses are unimportant. The seeds and leaves of some 
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are eaten. The term is derived from gnemor, the name mans «u Demiurgus, who created this world, and was 
ot t lie jointed fir in the island of Ternate. the God of tho Old Teatament, To counteract the 

Osome, Home (Gr., a sentence or opinion), in Lit., evil that existed, God seat Christ, one of the highest 
is a short sententious saying, conveying some maxim »ons, into the world, to testore man to the, know* 
or moral precept. In the Bible, the Proverbs of 8olo- ledge of himself. They had very Inferior notions of 
mon and many or tlic sayings of Christ afford examples the character of Christ, and denied that he suflhred 
of the gnome. The gnomic poets aro those Greek poets death, or that he really underwent the sufferings re* 
whose remains consist chiefly of gnomes, short senten* corded of him. They did not believe in the resume* 
tious precepts and reflections. Tho principal writers tion of the body, deeming it too gross for a higher 
of this class are Tbeognis, Solon, Tyrtneus, Simonides, destiny. Their beliefs influenced their lives in two very 
The best collection of these poets is that of Brunck different ways, leading some to mortify the flesh,.in 
(Strssburg, 1784; new edition, l.eipsic, 1817). order to bring themselves into closer communion 

Giroux (Gr, gnomon, knowing, cunning), is the with God, and leading others to give way to every 
name gicet. by cabalistic writers to a certain class of sinful lost and passion, in order to sbow their total 
elemental spirits, which they believe to inhabit the disregard of the body. In process of time they split 
earth, and to preside over its treasures. They were of into various divisions, differing widely from each 
both sexes, and some were said to ho beautiful, and other both in faith and practice. Among the principal 
others ugly. They sometimes did good, and sometimes Gnostic sects may lie mentioned the Tficolaitades, 
evil, to nuin, the latter especially when they were Haturnines, Cerinthians, Baailidiana, Valentinians, 
irritated. The well-known German Bubezahl is a Ophites, Carpooratians, Antituctea, Doceta, Maroion- 
boing of this class. itos, 'fationists, and Uardesanists. The system of 

Okohok, uo'-mon (Gr, gnomon, the style of a dial), Gnosticism disappears about the 6th century.—Sgf. 
the plate which projects from the face of a dial, tho Mosheim’s and r< candor's Chunk //intones; MiiDler, 
shadow of which shows the tune of day according to Fersnek iiber den Vruprung der Omufiksu, 1831; 
the snn, as it moves along the graduated edge of the Baur, T)ie Chri&tliehen Ononis in gtmehiehtticho £nt- 
diubplatc. In constructing a euudiul, the plate is v:\ckelung, Ui carter's EccleiiatKcal. Uisiorg. 

§ laced either in a vertical or horizontal position (nee Gnu. wh.—T his animal is an equine antelope, belong* 
traniAL), and tho gnomon must be in the plane ing to the sectiun denominated Connochete*. It has a 
passing through tho meridian of the idaee, having its broad, spreading muzzle; horns bent downwards and 
sloping edge parallel to the axis of the earth, and outwards, broad at the base, and tapering to a point; 
forming an angle with the horizon equal to the latitude tho tail long and bushy, like that of a horse } the 
of tlie place.—In Math., this name is given to tho frontal bone much depressed, end the intermaxillary 
figure formed by either of the parallelograms about the bones elongated. Tho gnu, or kokoon,.al it i* va- 
diamcter of a parallelogram, mid the complements or riously termed, inhabit# the plains and wilds of South 
subsidiary parallelograms, that make up the entire Africa, where it roams about in extensive herds. In 
figure when it ha* been divided into four parts, by two uppearanee it is very singular, and at a distance 
lines drawn parallel to its sides, and transversely to resembles a full-grown ass. The neck, body, and tail, 
each other, through any point in the diameter. as n ell ns the pace of the gnu, are nearly identical with 

GhomoXIO PnoJXCTlow, nn-mun'-ik, the name given that of a donkey or small horse, while its horns, and the 
to the method of projecting tho whole or n part of a long hmr which surrounds its face and muzzle, give 
sphere on a plane surface, which is based on the method it the most uncouth appearance imaginable. The gnus 
adopted in the construction of a sundial. The eye is are extremely wild auu difficult for tho hunter to ap* 
in this case supposed to be in the centre of the sphere, proach, and from their firmness and coinage a good 
and all its great circles are consequently projected on deal ol danger is attendant in shooting them. In 
any plane surface, beyond that of the sphere lii straight height, they are generally about three feet and a half 
lines, a property wh’ich is entirely confined to tins at the shoulder, and their colour is a dark brown, 
kind of projection. Sir John Lubbock’s Maps of the The horns are contmou to tho female ns well as the 
Stars, originally published by the Bociety for the wale. W lieu they are surprised bv tho hunter, in 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and now by Stanford, tho first ulurm they comruenco flinging up their 
aro drawn in this manner; tho sphere of the heaveus heels, ami start about like a frightened horse; but they 
being snpposed to lie inclosed within a cube, on each immediately afterwards take to flight, and career over 
side of which a sixth part of the sphere is projected by tho p'aiiis at a speed which soon out-distances the 
straight lines drown through the centre. hunter, who must trust more to take them by strata- 

Gsosncs, not'-tike (Gr.gncw*, knowledge), in Eccl. gem than by hoping k jun them down. When they 
Hist., is tho name given to various sects iu the early are wounded, they will often turn on their assailant, 
history of tho Church, who sought to incorporate the and attack Inui with tho greatest fury, often besieging 
teachings of heathen philosophers with the system of him in soum mound or tree for days. Before attuck- 
Christianity. Their doctrines were very various, so tliul ing, they llrsi drop ou thoir knees, aud then spring 
it is difficult to give any general accoiiut of their prin- upon their l'oe with immense impetus. It is said tbat 
eiples. According to some, they derived their doc* the gnu is subject to a sort of eruption on the skin or 
tnnes from tho Alexandrian philosophers; according other cutaneous disorder, which attacks the different 
to others, from the Jews or irom tho Orientals. There hords at a particular season of the year j and that if 
can belittle doubt that each of these sources contri- domestic cnltle become infec-’ed with it, it is certain 
footed to build up tho fsbrio of Gnosticism, some seets to end in their death. When taken young, the gnu is 
taking from one. and others from another, and some, very easily domesticated, and is often adapted to tu 
perhaps, from all the three. The apostle Paul, even plough in South Africa. _ , 

during his ministry, complains of attempts being made Goat, gate (Sax. gret),—The domestic goat, accord* 

to ingraft Jewish and heathen customs and opinions ing to Cuvier, vanes more in size, stature, length 
upon the Christian faith; and hence Gnosticism is fre- aud fineness of tho hair, than any other auuual, with 
quently traced back to this early period. There can be the solitary exception of the dog. Its distinguishing 
no doubt that the sect became very powerful in the characteristics, from the Linnoian system of Zoology, 
Church soon after tbat time; and their opinions cxer- are as follows: The horns are bqftow, turned upwards, 
eised a great influence upon Christian theology. One nnnnlated on their surfaces, aud knotted in front, 
of their leading principles seems to have arisen from There are eight cutting teeth in the lower jaw and 
their inability to account for the existence of evil in none in the upper; and the Sale is generally supplied 
the world. They could not see how God, os all-wise, with a beard or tuft of hair nnder the lower jaw. The 
powerful, and good, could allow evil to exist at all; original stock from which this animal sprung has been 
und they were led to couolude that matter must con* discovered by the researches of modern student* or 
tain within itself the principle of evil. Hence they natural history to havo been the JEgaerus, or wild 
came to the conclusion that God hod nothing to do goat, which inhabits the mountains of Caucasusi and 
with the creation or sustenance of the world, but that Persia. The domestic goat is one at the most useful of 
lie created two beings, called JKons, or emanations, animals to roan, and it beers every temperature, from 
from which sprangother «eone,and other* from these, that of tbe tropics to »* far north «•i vywdbny*, is 
n:i innumerable host, the lower in descent being always Norway, where it remains exposed to all the inclemen- 
lcse perfeot than those above them. One of these ciea of tbe weather *11 day, being only sheltered at 
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night in hovels which aro nearly as ranch exposed as 
tlio open Jidda. In Norway, it feeds on moss and the 
bark of the fir-tree. The milk of the goat is far 
richer than that of a cow, and the hair is particularly 
useful in manufacture. Tlio skin, especially that of 
the kid, is used for the making of gloves, and the flesh 
ih often eaten, nit hough it is rather coarse,—that of the 
kid is esteemed quite a delicacy. The condition of 
the goat in the British islands ts much more wild thau 
that of any other of our domestic animals : from itn 
being a courageous and powerful animal, its tamper and 
motions urn particularly inconstant, and it roamB over 
the mountains of Wales as if it had never been domes- 
flouted, although, at the sight of the herdsman, it will 
be far more quick and playful and show more s(lection 
than the sheep, to whieh it, is undoubtedly superior in 
many instances. The Canhmere goal is smaller than 
the domestic gout, and is likewise valued for the fine¬ 
ness of its fleece. This variety is a branch of the 
Thibet goats, which pasture on the Himalaya Moun¬ 
tains, iu Hindustan. Both these species havo it long 
outward hairy covering, and beneath tins is a flue 
and beautiful coat of wool. From this wool ure made 
the magnificent shawls whieh lorm micli an important 
item in the Asiatic trade. Many attempts have been 
made to cross the breed of the coat with the sheep, 
and some very successful results have followed. The 
Cashmere goat having been bred in with the Merino, 
a mule has been the result, which purtakes of the good 
qualities of both. The Hooky Mountain gout of North 
America is another variety, and ranks next to Hie 
Cashmere goat for the excellence of its fleece. (A 're 
also Amioba Coat.) 

Goat-moth (Oumus tigniperJa) belongs to the sec- 
tion Lepitlvpter* noeturnu moths, and its family Utpi- 
ttlidir. It ir the largest of European moths, the ex¬ 
pansion of its fore wings sometimes exceeding three 
inches. The colour of the hind wings is brown, with 
darker variations or mottles throughout the surface; 
while the fore wings are a dusky white clouded wilh 
brown, and varied with black irregular strealis, form¬ 
ing u species of network. The thorax is a bufl-eoloiir, 
and the body is of a dark brownish-grey colour, with 
silver rings tound it. The larva is about three inches 
in length when full grown, and takes three years to 
arrive at maturity, during which time it incloses itself 
ill a tough coCimn, formed of pieces of wood gummed 
together with a glutinous sort of guin. The larva or 
caterpillar lives on the wood of tliu poplar, oak, and 
aspen, which it perforates in largo holes; whence its 
liunie of JJffiiijirrJn. 

UoAT-suruxiiipir NinnT-jAnfCipriHiiihpia eurapieut), 
18 a bird which derived its name from uti absurd idea 
or supposition, that it was in the habit of sucking the 
teats of goats and other animals at night. These 
birds form the tribe of Fi»riroafre» noetnrm- of some 
naturalists, and are closely allied to the swallows 
and swifts, from which, however, they may be readily 
distinguished by the largeness of their eye unit 
the soltncBS of their plumage,—chnrueter.sties whieh 
are common to the generality of night-birds. The bill 
is short and depressed, and is very broad, with an 
enormously wide gape, whieh extends beneath the eyes, 
and is hounded by long bristles; the tarsi are short, and 
the toes long and etroug: the wings aro long and 
pointed. The goatsuckers aro found in nil parts of 
the world, and (heir habits aro nearly identical. They 
fly about at dusk, in pursuit of moths and beetles; and 
from the rupiditv and elegance of their flight, they are 
frequently mistaken for swallows, l’hoir colour is 
plain, but beautifully variegated by heing freckled and 
barred with black, brown, and grey feathers diversely 
arranged. There aro numerous varieties of this bird; 
as the handed gout-suckqt and the crested goat-sucker; 
but they arc all very closely alike. (Set Whip-pook- 
IVJliL.) 

Gouxliw Tavkstbt. (See Tip*wav.) 

Go» (Gor. Oott, Ft. Dieii, flat. Deiu.Gr. JTAeosJisthe 
name given to the Vlreator and Sustainer of the uni¬ 
verse, the High and Holy One, who is the object of 
human worship. The term is of Baxon origin, being 
a contraction of good. The belief in the existence of 
some l<euig*or beings superior to man, on whom he is 
dependent, and who demands his worship, is so uni¬ 
versal that is may almost be said to be an instinct of 


_ Gog and Mag og 

our nature. Those who worship many gods are 
termed polytheists; those who worship one only, mo¬ 
notheists. The department of knowledge whiob treats 
of the being, perfections, and government of God, is 
called theology. Many attempts have been made, by 
arguments, to prove the existence of one Supreme 
Being, all-poworful, wise, and good, through whom 
everything exists. Some of these arguments are a 
priori, others are d poiteriori. “ When we argue 
from the ideas we have of immensity, eternity, neces¬ 
sary existence, and the like, that such perfections can 
reside but in one Being, and thence conolude that 
there cun be but one Supreme God, who is the cause 
and author of all things,'—this is an argument dpriori. 
When, on the other hand, like Dr. Faley, we argue 
from the order and regularity that we observe in the 
objects of nature around us, ihut there is evidence of 
design and of a designer, this is an argument a poaft- 
riori. Each of theso modes of argumont, however, is 
incomplete of itself, and it is only by a combination of 
the two that we can expect, to be able, if, indeed, the 
imperfection of our present faculties will ever admit 
of our being able, to prove by arguments the existence 
and attributes of God. At least, we have not been 
left tu such resourri i seeing that He haB seen meet 
to give us a revelati- if Himself. 

G On pat il KBS anti , dmothkuh, god'-fa-thcrz, god'- 
muth-rrz (Ang.-Sax. ■. the names given to the male Bnd 
female sponsors of n child at baptism. According to the 
principles of the Church of England, for every mole 
child at hnptism there are required two godfathers 
and one godmother, ami for every female child two 
godmothers and one godfather. Each sponsor must 
be a baptised person, of full nge, acquainted with the 
Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Commandments, and 
acquainted wilh the fundamental truths of Christianity. 
It was especially enjoined upon sponsors that they 
should see to the chilliren being instructed in the princi¬ 
ples of Christmnifv, and take care, by admonition aud 
instruction, to enforce upon them the importance of 
their performing their part of the contract. Prac¬ 
tically, however, it tins become little more than a 
mere form, the godfathers and godmothers usually 
giving little or no heed to the flit ure training of the 
child. The origin of this institution is very ancient, 
but the period of its rise is not exactly known. No 
trace of it, occurs in tlio New Testament, lint it was 
practised in the 2nd century, and was in general uso 
m the 1th and fith. ft probably arose from the 
I Church requiring replies to the intrrrogatives put at 
baptism ; and hence, in the cuso of infants, the neces¬ 
sity of there having some one to answer for them. Iu 
the Homan Catholic Church a sort of spiritual rela¬ 
tionship is regarded as established by this connection, 
constituting by the canon law an impediment to mar¬ 
riage between the sponsors and the baptized or the 
parents of the baptized. Tn the Presbyterian and 
other iion-episcopal churches tlio parent* stand in the 
place of sponsors, the father taking upon himself the 
baptismal vows os to the religious up-bringing of the 
child. 

God's Tar on (Ger. Onl/c^/’rieile, Lat. TreugaDei, 
or Trewa Dei) is the name of sn institution of the 
middle ages; a means introduced by the Church to 
check in some measure the hoatilo spirit of the times, 
by establishing eertain days or periods during which 
alt private feuds were to cease. It seems to have taken 
its rise about the latter part of the 10th or beginning 
of the 11th century. At first the Church forbade alt 
feuds on those days of the week which were specially 
consecrated by the death and resurrection of Christ'; 
namely, from Thursday evening to Monday morning, 
and threatened with excommunication any who trans¬ 
gressed that order. Afterwards tbs' period was ex¬ 
tended so as to include the whole of Thursday, tlio 
whole of the period from the beginning of Advent to 
the Epiphany, and certain other times and saints’ days. 
The precincts of churches, convents, and graveyards, 
were also interdicted from any hostile encounters. 
Though frequently disregarded, there can be little 
doubt that these enactments were of muoh use in these 
troublous times. By degrees the power of the 8tate 
came to be exerted to promote peace, and these laws 
of the Church gradually fell into disuse. 

Goa and Maooo are two names that occur several 
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_ Goitre _ Gold, Chlorides of 

time* in the altered Scriptures. In Gen. x. a, Ms- tains, California, Australia, New Zealand, and latterly 
bob is mentioned as one of the sons of Japheth; in in British Columbia and Vancouver's Island. It also 
Kzek. xxxviii. xxxix., the prophet ia told to set hie occurs somewhat snugly in the rivers of Hungary, 
face ** against Gog, the land of Magog, the chief prince Wicklow, and Waios. Aa the larger portion of tlio 
of Mashech and Jubal, and prophesy against him;" gold used by mankind is found in the British pnases- 
and in Bev. xx. 8, tint an ia represented as going sions, it will tie necessary to consider its metallurgy 
forth "to deceive the nations, which are in the four somewhat fully. Gold is always found in the metallic 
quarters of the earth, Gog and Magog to gather them state, generally alloyed with airer or tellurium; its 
together to battle." Among Christians, tho terms; extraction from the 'ore is therei^re a simple matter, 
have been used as nearly synonymous with Antichrist, i When the metal is disseminated through quartz 
and in a general souse to include all nations hostile pyrites or lead, the ore is pounded, and washed with 
to Christianity. These names are also employed to ! a stream of water, which carries away tho lighter 
designate two huge warlike tlgurea, that adorn the portions of sand, leaving the heavy metal behind. It 
Guildhall of London. Many fables are given of the 1 is further freed from impurities by being amalgamated 
origin of these worthies; but nothing with certainty is with quicksilver, which is afterwards distilled off. In 
known regarding them, further than that from time this state it generally contains from 2 to 10 per cent, 
immemorial they have been looked upon with pride by of silver or tellurium. It is further refined by being 
the people of London. The old giants, which were of finely granulated and boiled with concentrated sul- 
wtekerwork and pasteboard, were destroyed by the > phuric aoul until every other constituent is dissolved 
great fire of MW, aud the present ones, which are of, put. Perfectly pure gold—21-ourat, or flue gold, as it 
stoue, were constructed iu 1708 . They are fourteen feet is termed—is too soft to be used as ornaments, coins, 
high. i vessels, Ac.; it is therefore alloyed with one part of 

GoiTBB, goy-tr (Fr. goitre, probably a corruption i conpor to eleven of gold for uoiuiug purposes. 1’hts is 
of Lat. gutter, the throat), is a preternatural enlarge- called standard or 22-carat gold. Jewellery is geno- 
ment ol'thn thvroid gland, occasioning a swelling of, rally made of lH-carat gold, which contains oiio quarter 
tho throat, which frequently attains n very large size.' of copper. Gold, hv being alloyed, loses much of its 
It is also termed IlronvkonUe (Gr. bronehoa, the throat, j ductility and malleability, but gains in fusibility and 
and Icele, a swelling), and Derbyshire neck, on account hardness. To gild glass or porcelain, gold-leaf is 
of its prevalence in the billy parts of Derbyshire. It' made into a psBte with turpentine and oil, and laid 
is, however, in the Alpine districts of Europe, rspe- on with a brush, which is afterwards heated iu a 
cially Switzerland, Savoy, and Tyrol, that it is chiefly muffle and burnished. Wood, plaster, and papier Ind¬ 
ia be mot with. It ih also common in certain regions rU lire covered with gold-leaf by the intervention of 
of the Andes and Himalayas. It is frequently assn- size or vnrniBh. Metals are gilt either by tho use of 
ciated with cretinism (which see). Little is yet known gold amalgam, by immersion in a solution of gold, or 
of the nature or causn of this disease. It iH endemic, l>y tho electrotype process. In gilding by amalgAtua- 
or common to certain regions; but from what peculiarity t ion, the articles to be gilt are made perfectly clean, 
of these regions it is owing is very uncertain, though and rubbed over with a brush dipped in nitrate of 
many are inclined to attribute it to a calcareous im- mercury and the amalgam; they are then heated to- 
prognation of the water. It also occurs hereditarily, expel the mercury. Copper articles nro often gilt by 
independent of endemic influence. It is much more immersing them’in a solution of an alkaline nutate, 
common among females than males, and usually occurs Electro-gilding is described under that head. Gold 
about the age of puberty . It is not of an inflammatory alloys are assayed in two ways, -by rubbing the article 
or malignant character, is free from pain, and generally on a touchstone so as to moke a metallic streak, wbioh is 
of the natural aolour of the skin. At Urst the tumour touched with aqua regia, and the effect is eompared 
is soft and elastic; but as it increases iu Bizo, it bccomeB with thut of a similar streak made by an alloy of known 
hard and firm. Its size often becomes so great as not composition, lty this means an experienced operator 
only to bo a serious inconvenience, but even to impede can cstmiute the amount of alloy in any mixture cor- 
respiration and obstruct tho voice. The great remedy rectly within onn per eont. When great exactitude 
for this disease is iodine, either administered internally is required, tho process of ciipellation is resorted to. 
in Bmail doses for a long time, or applied externally, A nnxLure of otio part of the alloy to be assayed ia 
either in the form of im ointment, or of the tincture made with three or four parts of silver and three or 
painted over it every night. Generally, if not oflong four of lead, which is fused upon a hone-ash cupel, 
standing, the swelling will in this way be removed. The lend carries down the whole of the impurities, 
Goitbx-bticks. (See Pxbqxssvm.) except the silver, into \'p cupel, leaving nothing but tho 

Gold, gold (Sax. gold), symbol Aa. (durum); gold, alloyed with three or four timcsitB weight of silver, 
equiv. 107; spec. grav. lira. 'Euro gold for eliemi- it is then beaten out and immersed iu nitrin acid, 
cal purposes maybe obtained by dissolving standard which dissolves out the silver, leaving the gold pure, 
gold in one part of nitric and four parts of hydrochloric Tho amount of silver used must be at least three times 
acid. The solution is diluted and filtered, uDd ovapo- that of the gold, otherwise the silver diffused through 
rated almost to dryness, to expel the excess of acid. the. moss would be protected from the action of the 
The remaining salt, is then boiled with a solution of nitric acid by the nobler metal. Tho first of these 
sulphate of iron, which precipitates the gold as a dark processes, where the gold is alloyed with the silver, is 
bluish-purple powder, which is subsequently washed known as quartation; and the separation of the metals 
with water and hydrouhlorio acid. Gold, in its ordi- by uitric acid is termed parting. As gold is diffused 
nary metallic form, has a reddish-yellow colour, but through nearly all our colonies, a short method of 
whan very much extended, it transmits a green light, testing for its presenoe will be useful. The minerals 
being purple by reflected light. When pure it is most usually mistaken for it are copper and iron 
nearly as soft as lead, and is the most malleable and pyrites, which may he easily recognized by thoir giving 
ductile of all metals, but is inferior to many in its off sulphur when roasted on a metallic plate. They 
tenacity. It docs not combine directly with any of may, however, contain gold: in which coae they should 
the non-metallic elements, except chlorine, bromine, be rousted, powdered, and dissolved in aqua regia with 
fluorine, and phosphorus. The oxygen acids do not the aid of beat. The solution should bo oarefully 
combine with cither of its oxides, and the only way in neutralised with carlionate of soda, filtered ; uud a 
which the ehloridc can be formed is by dissolving it m solution of protosulphate ofiron should be added as 
hydrochloric acid, to which some oxydizing substance long as there is a precipitaw. The precipitate is fll- 
has been added, such as nitric acid, chromic acid, or tcred and washed in nitric acid, ana the remaining 
binoxide of manganese. Belenio acid acts upon it by insoluble matter is the amount of gold oontamed in 
oxidation, its acid being converted into selenious. The the mineral. This may be further confirmed by die* 
hydrated alkalies do not act upon gold, except in a solving it in hot aqua regin, neutralizing, and adding a 
atrongcurrent of air, when anrie acitTis formed, which solution of protochloride and nerohlonde of tin, Or 
combines with the alkali. The higher alkaline sul- if the gold is generally diffused through the mass of a 
phidea dissolve it in the term of tenulphide. mineral, it should be powdered finely and shaken up 

Goto, in Metall.—This important metal occurs in eon- with a qurntity of merourv, which, when poured off 
siderable quantity in different parts of the world, more and distilled, leaves the golcTbehind, 
especially in Mexico, Peru, Brazil, the Ural Moan- Gout, Cs&obwis or, in Chem.— With chlorine. 
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gold forma two salts,—the protochloride, AuCI, formed 
it* » pain yellow insoluble substance, when the ter- 
clitoride ii* tieuted to 803° Fubr.; and the tefcbloride, 
AuCI., which I* made by dissolving metallic gold in 
aqna regia. The latter salt is very soluble in water 
and alcohol, forming a yellow or orange solution, 
according to its strength. It has an aoid reaction, 
and stains the skm purple. Ether dissolves it still 
more readily, abstracting it from ils aqueous solution 
when tuned with it, and forming a yellow layer on the 
surface. The ethereal solution is the attrum polabile 
of the ancients. Tcrchloride of gold ia easily reduced 
fry the feeblest deoxidising ageuta; its solution should 
therefore he kept in a dark place, II is greatly used 
ns a toning agent in photography, and occasionally 
in medicine. It is capable of forming very distinct 
double salts with the alkaline chlorides, which are 
much more stable than the chloride itself. The auro- 
chlurides of potassium and sodium are much used in 
photography. Digested with a solution of ammonia, 
it forms fulminating gold. It is formed by dissolving 
pure gold in aqua regia, and carefully crystallizing. 

Gold, Ctawidb or, and Potassium, in Chera. 
—The protocyamdo is the only evnnide of gold 
known. It is easily formed by adding a aoliilmn of 
cyanide of potassium to a weak solution of tereliloride 
of gold. It is a lemon-yellow powder, readily soluble 
in excess ot cyanide of potassium, burning l!-e double 
cyanide of gold and potassium, which is largely used 
for gilding by the electrotype process 

Goto Lack, a beautiful ornamental fabric, produced 
by apply ing a thin coating of gold to threads of silk. 
In the original method, a still thread whs produced, 
loug used for making cloth of gold, Ac.; hut nmniil'ae- 
tliters have been enabled to apply gold to llctihlc 
thread, by menus of reprint inventions. The first pro¬ 
cess is sometimes called ilhre-platiug, and has been 
long known to Kaatern and Kiiropc.ui ii.ilionn. The 
mode of making English gold lacn in its commence¬ 
ment is similar to that adopted hy the Hindoos. A bar 
of silver is roughened and coated with a film of gold : 
the rod is thru drawu out into it wire, and finally twisted 
round nrange-eoloured Bilk thread. For (he liner 
kinds of wire thus made, perforated rubies are used as 
dies, and an ounce of metal oari be brought to the 
astonishing length »f n mile and a quarter. A piece of 
this wire, twelve inches long, and liner than a human 
hslr, will sustain « weight of twelve ounces. The pro¬ 
cess of routing flexible threads with gold Him is called 
flhre-gilding. Chemists and manufacturers have long 
tried to overcome the many difllenlties which stand in 
the way of flbre-gildiiig. Manv processes have been 
tried both by chemical and metallurgical processes: but 
although it was found easy to attach the gold to the 
thread, yet the whole was too long m drying, and had 
too soil a foundation, to admit of hitrnisimig. The 
brilliancy of gold lace produced by fibre-plating has 
never been surpassed or even imitated hy any of the 
processes invented. Among the principal'methods in 
nse are the chemical processes of Mr. Albert Hock and 
Mr. Green, patented m 1S.V), and that of Dr. Kronmg I 
of Sltolberg. Electro-nipt.tllurgy has not been rendered i 
directlv applicable; but by M. Burnt's method, the i 
material to he gilt is dipped in a solution of nitrate of | 
silver ami ammonia. After remaining two hours, and - 
dried, it is exposed to a current of pure hydrogen gas. j 
A silvered surface ia thus produced, which can easily; 
be gilt by the eleetro-metallurpic process. ' i 

lloim Mosaic.—T his term is generally applied to the j 
bisulphide pf tjn, which has a metallic lustre and 
colour resembling the precious metal. It is also popu¬ 
larly used to denote an alloy of Connor and ziuo or tin 
imitative ol gold. 

Got.]), Oxides ov, ip, Chem.—Gold forms two 
oxides. The pmtaxidt* AttO, is a violet-coloured 
powder, obtained when a dilute solution of pntsssa 
is mixed with the protochloride i it dissolves in 
alkuliea by forming metsllic gold and auric acid, which 
combines with the alkali. Although it does not com- 
bine directly with the oivgeu acids, it forms a peculiar 
compound with hyposulphite of soda, much used in 
photography wider the name of ttl dor. It is 
regarded as,a union of hyposulphite of protoxide of 
gold with three equivalents of hyposulphite of soda, 
jut the same manner it forms « »t anuate of gold and tin. 


much used to impart a purple-red oo!our to glass and, 

S ircelain, under tlie name of purple of Cassius. 

oth the compounds named above have been the 
subject of much discussion; the formula indicated 
represent the newest theories with regard tq their 
composition. Terorids of tfold, ot auric acid, AuO,, 
is a powder of a yellow or brownish colour: it is easily 
reduced to the metallic state by exposure to light, ft 
ia insoluble in water, but dissolves readily in nitric, 
sulphuric, and acetio acids, without forming salts, the 
oxide being reprecipitated on adding water. It is pre¬ 
cipitated by decomposing a solution of tereliloride of 
gold with magnesia; the mixture of aurst-e of magnesia 
and magnesia formed is boiled with nitric acid, which 
dissolves the magnesia, leaving hydrated auric acid 
behind. Under the action of the hydracids it is 
resolved into the tersalt of the halogen. It forms salts 
with potash and soda, by dissolving it in the alkali 
and evaporating in vacuo. There are also said to be 
two other oxides of gold, AuO, and AuO (l but their 
properties require investigation. 

Gold, Sblpuiiiks ok, in Chem.—There are two 
sulphides of gold,—the protosulphide and the ter- 
nulphide. corresponding to the ox idee and ohlorides; 
but lit lie is kuown of ‘heir properties. 

OoMiBB vena's S'. a delicate membranous sub¬ 
stance used by gon >. stars, and obtained from the 
lnrge intestine of to.* ox. This intestine consists of 
three coats nr sheathings,—the mucous membrane ou 
the inside, the peritoneal membrane on tbe outside, 
and the muscular membrane between them. The peri¬ 
toneal membrane ia the one used in niakiug gold¬ 
beater’s skin. After the intestine lias been freed from 
all greaiines* by washing, scraping, &o., it is turned 
outside in, and allowed to Steen for some hours in a 
tub containing strong alkaline liquor; the peritoneal 
membrane is afterwards removed, stretched, and dried. 
In Ifmahtrig the process, individual manufacturers have 
their own processes A packet of skins properly pre¬ 
pared is costly, but it will bear a great amount of 
beating without injury. Skins may be used for several 
months without becoming thinner or weaker. A mould 
or group of goldbeater's skin, continuing about 800 
pieces, is valued at. X10. 

Gor.uiiEATiwo, the art of reducing gold to theetateof 
very thin leaves, for use iu various methods of gilding. 

! On account of the extreme malleability of gold, this 
j art hits been practised from very remote times; it is 
j spoken of by [Tomer, and Pliny states that one ounce 
ol gold was beaten out into 750 leaves, each leaf being 
four lingers square, or about three times the thickness 
of the ordinary modern gold-leaf. The ancient Peru¬ 
vians made very thin Hheetsof gold ; and the art seems 
to have been practised iu India, to judge from the rude 
specimens of gilding found at Bangalore, in Tippoo 
Baib’s palace. At the presout day, according to expe¬ 
riments which have been made, it‘has been ascertained 
that one grain of gold can be beaten nut so as to cover 
75 square inches; and taking one onhic inch of gold 
at 4,1)110 grains, it will be found that the gold-leaf 
was the 3(17,0 *<)th part of an inch in thickness, or 
1,200 times thinner than ordinary printing paper. The 
manufacture of gold-leaf is a combined process of 
rolling and hammering. The gold, which is variously 
alloyed, according to the colour required, is melted in 
a small crucible by (he heat of a wind-furnace;Jit is 
then cn°t into a mould, so aa to form a flat oblong bar 
about three-quarters of an inch wide and two ounces 
in weight. After being annealed, cleaned, and cooled, 
the bar is transferred to the mill, where, by means of 
two rollers of polished steel, the gold ia so for reduced 
that the two ounoea are spread out aver a surface of 
060 square inches, with a thickness of rather more than 
rjjxth of an inch. Before the introduction of the mill, 
this part of the process was performed with a forging- 
hammer, and in France the same method is still 
adopted. After being reduced to the proper thickness, 
the riband of metal is transferred to the goldbeater. 
The hammering does not take place on the gold itself, 
but thin membranes aro placed between it and the 
hammer. These membranes are of three kinds; the 
last and finest set consists of goldbeater’s skin, 
another set of very smooth and fine calf-skin vellum, 
end an outer coating of comment parchment. The 
riband of gold is first cat up into small pieces, each aa 
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inch square, and ISO of these are interleaved with an 
equal number of leaves of vellum, about four inches 
square, each piece of gold being placed in the middle 
ot a sheet. A parchment ease, open at both ends, is 
then drawn over this packet of vellum-leaves, and over 
this another parchment case, at right angles to the first. 
The boating then takes place upon a smooth block of 
marble, strongly embedded beneath, and inclosed with 
woodwork on every side but the front, which is fur¬ 
nished with u leathern apron to preserve any fragments 
of gold that may fall out of the packet. Very pon¬ 
derous hammers, weighing 1(1, Vi, and 10 lbs. re¬ 
spectively, are employed : the heaviest is used at 
first, and the lighter ones as tlie gold is beaten thinner. 
The beating is continued until the one-inch square 
pieces of gold are expanded to nearly the sice of the 
vellum-leaves; each sheet of gold-loaf is then cut 
into four equal parts, and the (100 pieces so obtained 
are transferred from the vellum coverings to layers of 
goldbeater's skin. The whole is inclosed in parchment, 
and the beating continued with a lighter hammer until 
the gold nearly attains the size of the skm-lesves . at 
this point each sheet of gold-leaf is again cut into four 
pieoes ; the 2,400 being too many to bo beaten in one 
packet, are divided into three parts, and beaten sepa¬ 
rately ; by three beatings and two quartering* the gold- 
leaf attains the necessBrv degree of thinness required. 
One hundred square feet of gold-leaf thus produced only 
weigh one ounce. 

Golden Age, yold'-tn aij, a time set down in the 
mytholigies of nearly all countries us having existed at 
some very remote period of antiquity, when tho earth 
was the common property of all, and produced every¬ 
thing necessary to man without cultivation ; when good 
revaiird and evil was unknown; when the lion laid 
owu with the lamb, tho land flowed with milk and 
honey, and peace reigned supreme. The Greeks und 
Homans believed that the earth became gradually de¬ 
generated from its first establishment, und that three 
ages, of gold, of silver, and of iron, were lu exist suc¬ 
cessively, and had existed each in their turn, until tho 
last, at the end of which all things .voulil be changed, 
and the golden age once more resume its interrupted 
sway. There seems to be Borne analogy between this 
belief und the dream of M chuchaduozzar an the book 
of Daniel, aud them is no doubt that tho idea has 
been inculcated in tlie mind of man, in order that he 
ehould look forward to a brighter and better statu of 
existence. 

Golden BrLL. (See Hr LI,, Gulden.) 

Gcildkn Legend (Lat. Aurea l^ytuda), a work of 
a Dominican friar, James dp Yuraigne, who was born 
in or about the year 1230, and who became first pro¬ 
vincial of his order, aud afterwards archhishop of 
Genoa. The Golden Legend consists of a history and 
description of all the different saints and festivals in 
the calendar. From the fact of its being more descrip¬ 
tive than critical, it illustrates the religious habits of 
the period better than any other work could have done, 
and its teuor is rather to inculcate good by example 
than to convinco by metaphysical ox philosophical 
argument. 

Golden KTuhbbe.— -This number, sometimes called 
the Prime, is that by which any yrar is numbered in 
tho particular cycle of nineteen years in which it is 
included. It is said to be so called because it was dis¬ 
tinguished m almanacs of former days by being put 
therein in letters of gold. It ia used in determining 
the day of the year on whioh Boater falls. ( See Lawks, 
Muonic Cycle.) To find the golden number for the 
year current, add 1 to the date of the year and then 
divide by 10—the remainder will be the goldeD number 
for the year; but if there be no remainder, then 10 will 
be the golden number. Thus the golden number for 
the year 1884 is 3, the number which happens to he 
the remainder after adding 1 to the date of the year 
and dividing the sum by 19, 

Goldfinch, yold'-Jlntth (Sax. gold fine), (Cardutlu 
oUgatu), a species of bird included in the general 
cls« of PriigUlldm, and the gayest in appearance 
of all our native British birds. Its length from tho 
tail to the tip of the bill is about five aud a half 
inches, and the greatest expansion of the wings is 
nine inches. The bill is white, tipped with black; the 
forehead and throat scarlet, the head black, the book 
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browu, and rump a pale brown, the belly white, and a 
hesutlftil yellow stripe runs across the wings, which 
are principally black, with white edges. Altogether, it 
ts the handsomest bird we have, and as its song is very 
sweet, the goldfinch is a universal favourite. It faeaa 
on the seeds of various plants, particularly that of the 
thistle. It is found throughout Europe, but prin¬ 
cipally in the United Kingdom of England and Ireland. 
Buffon saya of it, “ that beauty of plumage, melody of 
soug, and sagacity of disposition, are all united in the 
goldfinch," and if it were not a native bird, it would be 
much higher prized than it is. Being or very lively 
habits, the gnldfiuoh can be easily trained noth to 
imitate other birds, and thus be of use as decoy, and 
to perforin all manner of funny tricks for tbe diverrioe 
of its master. “ There is a company of goldflnchee, 
lionets, and canaries now eihibitiug in London, which 
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perform a number of parts and different characters. 
One appears to bo dead, and allows itself to be hold’up 
by the tail or log, without showing any signs of life; 
another stands on Us head, with its claws in tha air; a 
third carries a couple of milk-nails, as if it bad bean 
bred up to the occupation; whilst a fourth beat* * 
rifle, and fulfils all the duties of n aontry on guard. 
Another discharges a little cannon, which it attends to 
in (ho capacity of nn artilleryman ; while yet another 
draws a little carriage along with the greatest facility, 
iu which two of itB comrades arc seated with the 
utmost mny-frotd." Many anecdotes could be related, 
if space permitted, if (ho numerous tricks which these 
clever little birds are able to perform. The reader Is 
referred to Yarrell's liritith liirdi. (dee also Pujr- 
GlLLIDJh..) 

Gor.n-risn (Cgprintu attrahm) belongs to the gene¬ 
ral class CyjirlnidtBf and the section MahuwptorygU 
abdominal ex, a species of fish distinguished by haring 
the mouth small, funned by the intermaxillary 
bones, and devoid of teeth, the branchiostegous nye 
few, and the scales generally of large size. The gold 
ami silver fish, as the gold carp is termed, bae Men 
long known m England ; it was introduced into this 
country iu tho rear tfifil, from China, of whioh land it 
is a native. It ia called the gold-fish from the Splendid 
brilliant colour of the membrane which lie* imme¬ 
diately beneath tho scales. It is completely natu¬ 
ralized in Europe; in Portugal, in fact, it breeds 
freely in the open rivers. The colours of this fish are 
very various, some being all gold-colour, whilst others 
are of a fine bluish-brown dt silver hue. When young 
it is very dark, nearly of I black coioar. Sometimes 
the fins are doubled in the gold-fish, end they often 
have triple tails. It is not eaten, bat valued wm. the 
beauty of its appearance. 

Goldsxithb Bom, gold '- mitkt , was the name, 
originally given to bank notes, because the bankera 
of London were originally gokMkniths also. 

Gold Thread. TBs* Coras.) 

Golf, golf (Ger. icoUt, a olnb), is thssnsmeof a very 
popular game in certain parts of Soot laud, and occupies 
the same place m cricket does in England. It differs 
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from cricket in affording leas violent exorcise; and it 
nmy bo engaged in by the old ae well as the young. It 
in » very ancient game in Bootland, but the exaot 
period of its introduction in unknown. It is played 
with a ball and clubs, on links or downs. The nail 
is of gutta-percha, painted white, and about an inch 
and a half in diameter. The clubs arc of various kinds, 
according as the object may be to send the ball a long 
or a short distance, to raise it oat of an awkward 
position, fto. The shaft is of considerable length, and is 
usually made of hickory or lancewood, while the head 
is large and flattened, loaded with lead behind, and 
faoen with horn. Some of them have iron heads for 
striking the hall in certain positions. The principal clubs 
are the play-club, putter, spoon, sandiroa, and clcek; 
hut sometimes there tiro several kinds of some of those 
used by players. The game is played on extensive 
links, ana to increase the hazard of the game, and 
call forth the skill ol' the players, it is of advantage 
that the surface ho hero and there diversified by knolls, 
sandpits, and other obstructions. A series of small 
round boles about four inches in diameter, and perhaps 
the same in depth, usually several hundred yards apart, 
and disposed so as to form a circuit or round, composed 
probably of six or eight of them; but much depends 
upon the nature of the ground. The game is properly 
played by only two persona; but sometimes there are 
two or more persons on each side, and then those on 
one side strike the ball alternately. The object of tbo 
game is to drive the ball from one hole into another 
with tho fewest number of strokes, and the person who 
puts in his ball with the fewest number of strokes is 
said to gain a hole. The match is usually decided by 
the greatest number of holes gained in one or more 
rounds. Each person is usually attended by n ecu idy, 
or servant, who carries his clubs, assists to find liia 
ball, &o. Golf is a most pleasant and healthy enjoy¬ 
ment, affording not only an agreeable excitement, but 
abundant hoalthful exorcise in the open air. it de¬ 
mand* a very considerable degree of skill to excel in 
it, requiring some strength of arm for the long dis¬ 
tances, and a good eye and fine steady hand for the 
short ones, with some skill, in order to avoid tho 
hazards or obstructions. Golf is much placed on 
Bruntsfleld Links, near Edinburgh, and oil the Jinks at 
Musselburgh, North Berwick, St. Audrew's, Montrose, j 
Aberdeen, Ac. 

GOLIATH Bhktlf, ffo-li'-tifh bee'-ll ( Go!iiithin Dru~ 
rii ), comes under the general fam. of CcluntiJa, a class 
of colsopterons insects which belong to the T.timeUi- 
rontei, or Pentamora. This family contains several 
sub-genera; but that which is generally known ns the 
Goliath beetle is the GoUaihns raeieun, which is a 
native of Africa and South America. This insect is 
remarkable for its large size; and, on account of its 
beauty and the difllctilty of obtaining specimens, it is 
much' prized amongst collectors. The Goliaths 
are said to be roasted and eaten by the natives of the 
countries they inhabit, who deem them a great dainty. 
It is said, also, that sometimes £V) or £50 has been 
known to be given bv entomologists for specimens of 
this insect, and that even now they fetch generally £6 
or £0 ! The Goliathui nofypbemit is another variety 
of this species, as is also the Qoliathm micant, the 
latter of which changes its colour as it is held in dif¬ 
ferent positions to the light. From the reason already 
given, of its rarity, not. much is known as to the habits 
of either species of this insect. 

or G°*»tnTl Palm, go-ma'-to (Sagtmrttt 
laccharifer, or Arenp), a speoies of palm, found in the 
Moluooa* and Philippines, whioh supplies abundance 
of sugar. Palm sugar is generally obtained from the 
juice which flows out from different palms upon 
wounding their apatites and adjacent parts. It is com- 
monly known m India by f.c name of jaggery. The 
juice of the gommuti palm, when fermented, produces 
an intoxicating liquid or toddy. In Sumatra it is 
termed turn, and a kind of arrack is distilled from it in 
Batavia. From the trunk of this palm, when exhausted 
of its saoehanne juice, a good deal of our commercial 
«iogle tree will yield from 150 to 
si ™W°f “R 0 - Tt » J U10B of the fruit is very acrid. 
The stiff strong Abre known under the name of Oam- 
muti, or Ejow fibre, is obtained from tlia leaf-stalks 
Md » extensively used in the manufacture of cables 
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and various kinds of ropes.— Stf. Bentley's Manual of 
Botany. 

Go.vboxa, gon’-do-la (Ital.), a peculiar kind of boat 
used at Venice for the same purposes as cabs and 
carriages in other cities. They are usually about 
thirty feet long, five in breadth, and light and ele¬ 
gant in form, having high prows, some of which aro 
of elaborate workmanship and exquisitely carved. 
About the centre a cabin ia erected for the passengers, 
which is carpeted, hung with curtains, and fitted with 
stuffed cushions. By the ancient republic a law was 
passed, ordaining that all these boats were to be 
painted black and htmg with black cloth, exoept those 
for tho use of foreign ambassadors and for state pur¬ 
poses. The boatmen who navigated these boats were 
called gondolieri, and were a very important body. 

Gojf’o, on(Ang.-Sax.), a pulsatile musical instru¬ 
ment, used in Asia chiefly to give a national cast to 
the music, or to awakon surprise and arouse the atten¬ 
tion of tho auditor*. It is of a shallow, circular, con¬ 
cave form, and is made of a composition of silver, lead, 
null copper, while its tones, which are anything but 
musical, arc produced by striking it with a kind of 
drumstick, haring a head coicred with leather. 

Goniomstbr, go-tie- n'-e-ler (Or. gonia, an angle; 
netron, a measure), instrument for measuring 
angles, and especially s determining the angles at 
which the plsues oi crystals are inclined to one 
another. The ordinary goniometer is made on the 
principle, that when two straight lines intersect one 
another, the opposite angles arc equal. This instru¬ 
ment, however, is incapable of giving accurate resalts, 
on nci-ount of the ordinary minuteness of the planes 
and frequent irregularity of the fracture. The re¬ 
flective goniometer, invented by Dr. Wollaston, is 
the instrument most used by mineralogists. Tho prin¬ 
ciple upon which it is constructed depends upon the 
law of optics, that, the angle of reflection is always 
equal to the angle of incidence. It consists of a brass 
circle, graduated on the edge, and furnishpd with an 
index, by which tho divisions can be accurately noted. 
Tho eirclo moves m a vertical plaue, and is supported 
on a stand. To one extremity of the horizontal axis 
a movable pin is attached, having a slit for the purpose 
of receiving a small brass plate. Tho crystal to he 
examined is attached to this plate by means of a piece 
of war, so that it may project over the edge of the 
plate; the pm, which is provided with a vertical and 
horizontal movement, is then raised or lowered till the 
reflection of any convenient object above seemS to 
coincide with some other object beneath. When the 
goniometer is thus adjusted, the graduated circle is 
turned until a similar reflection is obtained from the 
contiguous faco of the crystal; the are whioh the 
circle will then have described will bo found to be 
equal to tho supplement of the angle formed by the 
two faces of the crystal. In order, however, to avoid 
calculation, the supplements of the angles are marked 
on the limb, and may be read off with considerable 
accuracy by means of tlie vernier. 

Good Bbhaviovu, Kkcihity fob (Ang.-Sax.), 
in Law, cousists in a person heiug bound, with one or 
more sureties, in an obligation to the crown to behave 
well or be of good behaviour, cither generally or spe¬ 
cially, for a certain time. If the condition of the 
said obligation be broken by misbehaviour, the party 
and his sureties become debtors to tho crown for the 
several sums in which they were respectively bound. 

A justice of the peace may demand security for good 
behaviour, according to his discretion, when he sees 
cause, or at the request of any other person under the 
queen's protection. 

Goon, Oninr (Lat. ncmmum donum), is a phrase 
sometimes employed in Fhil. to denote that m the 
prosecution and attainment of whioh the progress, 
perfection, and happiness of human beings consist. 
An inquiry into the chief good is an inquiry into what 
constitutes the perfection of human nature, the sub¬ 
ject of all religion and all philosophy. (See Ethics.) 

Goonmio.s, good-en-e-ai'-te-o (in honour of Dr. 
Goodennugh, bishop of Carlisle), in Bot., the Goodenia 
fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon*!, sub-clast CoroUi- 
Sara, consisting of unimportant herbs, or rarely shrubs. 
They are principally natives of Australia end the 
islands of the Southern Ocean. The species Sctcvola 
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Taeettda has ft toft and spongy pith, which is employed 
by the Malaya to make artificial flowers and oroainentB. 

Good Fbidat it the name given to the Friday before 
Stater, the anniversary day of our Saviour’s cruci¬ 
fixion, It is termed good as denoting the benefits which 
have flowed from Christ's death; ami it has been ob- 
, served as a sacred day from the earliest ages of Chris¬ 
tianity. In the Roman Catholic church this day is 
observed with much ceremony. The mass is celebrated, 
but the elements aro consecrated not on this day, but 
the day before; tho priests and attendants are robed 
in black, iu token of mourning; the usual acclamations 
and doxologies are omitted; no bell is rung; the altar 
is stripped of its ornaments; none bow the knee m 
prayer, because in this way the Jews reviled Christ; 
the kiss of charity is omitted, because Jiuliis betrayed 
his master with a kiss. The adoration of the cross, or, 
as it was anciently called in England, “ creeping to tlin 
cross,” is observed on this day; all the congregation 
approaching, and upon their buces kissing, a figure of 
onr Saviour upon the cross, placed upon the altar. 
The offices called Tenebra> (darkness) are sung on this 
day, aa well as upon the day preceding and succeeding. 
It’is so called from the lights of the church being for a 
time extinguished, to symbolise tho darkness at our 
Lord’s crucifixion: and nearly at tho eml of the ser¬ 
vice, and amid solemn silence, there is a tremendous 
noise, to denote tho rending of tho veil of the temple. 
In tho English church Good Friday is also observed 
with great solemnity, and all business is suspended. 
A sermon usod to bo preached at St. I’anl’s Truss in 
tho afternoon, at which the lord muyor and aldermen 
attendod in their robes. The practice of eating " cross 
buns’* ou this day, which is generally observed in 
England, is a remnant, of Roman Catholic times, 
though it has now no religious import. 

Goons and Chattui.s. [See Chattels.) 

Goons, Findeb of. [See Findek of Goons.) 

Goons in Communion, in the law of Scotland, arc 
the movable subjects belonging in commou to husband 
and wifo. They comprehend all the movable property 
belonging to either of the parties, except sticli as haie 
been given to tho Wife expressly, excluding her jug 
to arili and tho wife’s paraphernal iu, regarding which 
there is an implied exclusion of tho jut manti. The 
husband has the uncontrolled administration of the 
goods in comiuuuion during tho aubsistcnco of the 
marriage. Formerly, if tho marriage hud not subsisted 
a year and a day, or produced a living child, tlin goods 
in oommunion returned to the husband and wife, or 
to their representatives, as nearly as might be in the 
proportions in which they were contributed. If there 
were no child of tho marriage on its dissolution, the 
goods were divided into two equal parts, one of which 
belonged to the survivor, tho other to the next of kin 
of tile deceased. If there were children, the division 
was three-fold, one third falling to tho children as 
legitLn. The share of the surviving wife wus called jut 
relict cbs that of the husband's representatives, the 
dead't part. By 18 & 10 Viet. e. 23 (1H55), this was all 
altered, and tbn representatives of a wifo who prede¬ 
ceases her husband have now no right to any share of 
the goods in communion, and no bequest by her cau 
affect these goods.— Rtf. Bell’s Dictionary of the Lam 
tff Scotland, ny G. Ross, Edin. 1861. 

Good-will, in legal or commercial language, de¬ 
notes the custom of any business or trade,—that interest 
in it which is sold along with the goods and premises. 
By disposing of the good-will, the seller binds himsell 
to do everything in bis power to advance the interests 
of his successor in the business, and to recommend him 
to bis customers. It is also usual to specify that the 
seller shall nut enter upon the same business within a 
certain distance of that which he has sold. Bach a 
contract is good at law, and the party infringing it is 
liable in damages. 

Goose, game (Sax. got, Lat. anter), belongs to the 
order Natatoree, Anteret, or Halmipcdet, of the 
general family of Anatida. The following are its 
characteristics :—Beak about the same length us head, 
conical, and elevated at the base, which latter is 
covered by a cere or skin; the lower mendible is 
inferior in site to the npper: nostrils lateral in form 
aud placed towards the middle of the beak, which is 
pierced anteriorly; the legs placed under the centre 
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of the body; the tarsi, long, the hind toe free, articu¬ 
lated upon the tarsns. The general recognised type 
of tho whole class is the 4a*er nieeut, tut snow-goose 
of Pennant and Wilson. 'This bird feeds principally 
on rushes snd insects, and in the autumn on berries. 
It is found generally in the barren regions of Korth 
America, where it breeds in the most prolific manner. 
The grey-lag, or common wild goose. Is the origin of 
the domestic goose; and, according to Pennant, is 
onr largest species of this family. Toe heaviest weigh 
id>out 10 lbs., their length being 2 feet 9 inches and 
their extent five feet. The hill is large, and of a flesh- 
colour tinged with yellow; tho back grey; tho breast 
mid belly whitish, tinged with grey or ash-colour; and 
the wings and tail generally puro white, or at most 
merely tinged with tho grey tint which prevails, more 
or less, over the whole body. It principally inhabits 
tim sen-shores and marshes of oriental rountriea, and 
it rarely udvunecs northward above the latitude of 68°. 
The tame goose is one of the most useful of birds toman, 
whether it is considered with respect to itB flesh or its 
feathers. Tho naturalist Pennant writes that they 
are kept in “vast multitudes iu tho fens of Lincoln¬ 
shire ; a single person has frequently l,f>00 old geese. 



each of which will rcur seven; so that towards the end 
of the season ho will become master of 8,000. I beg 
lenvn to repeat hero a part of tho history of their 
economy from my Tour iu Scotland, in order to com¬ 
plete my account. During the breeding season these 
lurds are lodged in the same houses with tho inhabi¬ 
tants, and even in their bed-chambers: in every 
apartment are three rows of conrso wicker pens placed 
one abovo another; each bird has its separate lodgo 
divided from the other, which it keeps possession of 
during tho time of sitting. A person called a gossard, 
that is cooseberd, attends the flock, and twice aday 
drives the whole t , water, then brings them back to 
their habitations, helping those that live in tho upper 
stories, without ever misplacing a single bird. The 
geese are plucked live times in tho year; the first 
plucking is at Lady-day, for feathers and quills; and 
the same is renowed four times more between that 
and Michaelmas for feathers only. The old geese sub¬ 
mit quietly to the operation, but the young ones are 
very noisy and unruly. 1 once saw this performed, 
aud observed that goslus of six weeks old were not 
spared; for their tails were plucked, m I was told, to 
habituate them early to what they are to come to. If 
the season prove cold, numbers of the geese die by 
this barbarous custom. When the flocks are numerous, 
about ten pluckcrs are employed, each with a coarse 
apron up to bis chin. Vast numbers of geese aro 
driven annually to London to supply the markets; 
among them all the superannuated geeae and ganders 
(culled the ‘oogmags ), which by a long course of 
plucking prove uncommonly tough and dry. The 
feathers are a eonsiderab^p article of commerce: those 
from Somersetshire are esteemed the best, and thoee 
from Ireland the worst.” The Bean-goose [Anter 
ergetum) is a regular winter visitant to England, which 
country it generally arrives in in October, seldom 
leaving before April or May. The Canadian goose 
(Anter canadtnni) is one of the great sources of food 
in the fur-countries of Bortl America. When it 
arrives from more southern latitudes, it, is shot and 
otherwise killed in large numbers, with sticks and 
stones, audit carefully preserved in icewiththe feathers 
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on for the winter, during which rigorous season it is It wa* not, however, till 1317 that the gorilla absolutely 
one of the principal articles of diet to the inhabitants j became known to naturalists. A skull of one of these 


generally grey, ami in its contour it approaches j Wilson, an American missionary on the Gaboon river; 
more closely to the swan (eygnus) than any of the aud during the same year Dr. Savage, writing to Profes- 
other branches of the family Auatida. The Brent sor Owen concerning the gorilla, says, “ As yet I have 
goose, or Aiuer tarquutus, is another variety of tbis been unable to obtain more than part of a skeleton, 
tribe, and it is one of the smallest, as well as the It belongs to tho Bimiadic, and is closely allied to tbe 
most numerous in tho British islands. It is a regular orango proper. It reaches nearly, if not quite, tbe 
winter visitor to tho shores of our maritime counties, height of live feet in the adult state, and is of a large 
says Farrell, mid it remains with us through all the j size. I am considerably in doubt in regard to its 
cold months ot the year, its predilection being morei identity with an uuimal said to have been known to 
for tbe south and east coast, in the adult male, the Bufi'on as a large species of orang-outang, under tho 
bill is black, aud only an inch and a halfm length; the name of pongo.” Since that period skeletons and 
lrides very dark brown, nimost black-, the forehead skins of the gorilla have not onty been received, but 
low, tho head small and black; tho neck all round also considerable information concerning the animal's 
black, except a small patch on each side, which ib habits and mode of living. In M. l)u Cbaillu’s "Ex- 
while, but marked with a few regularly -placed blaok plorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa,” there 


generally grey, and in its contour it approaches 
more closely to the Bwan (ci/gnun) than any of the 
other branches of the family Aiuttidie. The Brent 
goose, or Aiurr tarquahu, is another variety of tbis 
tribe, and it is one of the smallest, as well as tbe 
most numerous in the British islands. It is a regular 
winter visitor to tho shores of our maritime counties, 
says Farrell, and it remains with us through all the 
cold months ot the year, its predilection being more 
for the south atid east coast, in the adult male, the 
bill is black, aud only an inch and a hull' m length; the 
index very dark brown, almost black; the forehead 
low, tho nead small and black; tlui neck all round 
black, except a small patch on each side, which is 
while, but marked with a few regularly-placed blaok 
feathers; back, scapulars, wing-coverts, und tcrtials, 
dark brownish black, the edges a little lighter in colour; 
primary and secondary quill-feathers black ; tho rump 
black ; upper tail-coverts while; tad-feathers black; 
upper part of the breaet black; lower portion of tho 
breast and the belly slate-grey, with lighter coloured 
margins; vent and under tail-coverts while; legs, toes, 
membranes, and claws blaok. Tins dewi|il ion is taken 
from Yarrull'H History of British Hints, in which it is 
likewise added that the general length of the Brent 
goose is twenty-one inches, und the expanse from the 
carpal joint to tbe end of tho wing thirteen inches. It 
may be mentioned that, the livers of geese are esteemed 
as grant a dainty in the present day as they were 
amongst tho ancient Homans ; a dish termed pale ilt, 
fait gras being made of them, w liich is n great favourite 
with" epicures, and consequently high hi price.—Kef. 
English Cgelopirdta, section Xithirul History ; Yurrcll's 
History of British Birds. (See also Gainst.) 

Goosbiikury. (See Risks.) 

Gobdian Knot, gor'-dr-a u no', in the Hist, of Anliq., 
a knot nimic in tho harness ot a (h.iriot by Gordius, 
king of Phrygia, which knot was so intiicnle as to 
hafUe every attempt to untie it, or even lo Hud out 
where it began or ended. The oracle of Ihu day having 
declared that lie who succeeded in solving tho compli¬ 
cation should be the conqueror of tbe world, Alexander 
the Great determined to elfcct it if possible. Delibera¬ 
ting that if he fulled, his followers would In' dis¬ 
pirited, he determined to separate it with his sword, 
ami with one blow he cut. the momentous Gordian 
kuot, which was fraught with such interest to the 
whole world. According to Quintus Curtins, he thus 
fiillllled tiie oracle or evaded it ; but Arislolinliis, 
however, gives a different version of the uffiiir. The 
expression cutting the Gordian knot has consequently 
beou used by the moderns to signify eluding any dilll- 
eulty or task by bold or unusual inruns. The story 
itself is related in Plutarch's Lift of . tierunder. 

Go sos, gorje (Fr.), in Mil.,'the name that is giveo 
to the entrance of any work, or that part which 19 open 
to t he rear between the inner extremities of its flanks 
or litues, Thus the gorge of a ravelin is the space facing 
the main works behind it, between I he extremities of 
its faces which meet in u salient angle towards the 
front j aud the gorge of a Imstum is that aide of the 
irregular pentagon which forms (he outline of the 
work and lies between the interior extremities of its 
flunks, where they join tbe curtains on either side. 
The lmes formed by the prolongation of tbe curtains ou 
either side of a bastion to a point in its capital within 
the interior of the work are called its demi-gorges. It is 
bIso the name of a ooncave moulding used in Arch., 
aud the entrance to a narrow pass or dcllle between 
mountains, 

Gukhkt, per 1 -jet (Fr. gorqette), a small piece of steel 
armour, intended to protect tJtc neck and throat. It. 
was woru by nllieers in the urmy long after tbe use of 
armour had been abandoned. 

Gorilla, go-ril-Ut (Troglodyte* OoriUa), a species 
or large ape which inhabits Western Africa. It is 
generally referred by lAluraliifts to th 0 same genus 
with the ehimpansee. buL M. Geoffrey fit. Hilaire has 
endeavoured to establis'/a sepsruio genus for it For 
* great number years there was u v rtl m 8 tradition, 
unsubstantiated reliable evidence, that apse of 
great sue were to be seen on the west coast of Africa. 
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are some very interesting accounts of the gorilla. Con¬ 
siderable doubt has been cast over several of the 
statements in the work, but tbe narrative is considered 
trustworthy l>y Professor Owen and several of the 
highest scientific authorities. Tho points of difference 
between the gorilla and the chimpanzee are as follow*: 
The gorilla is much lancet 'ban the latter animal; the 
ordinary height of a full-. wb mule ia between 5 feet 
ti inches and fi feet 6 in 1 .*, and it is probable that 
many of the largest size exceed six feet in height. 
Its strength is tremendous, and its skeleton indicate* 
great power iu the jaws und limbs. The bony ridge* 


project more tban m tho chmipauzve : these peculiari¬ 
ties give to the animal a hideous resemblance to the 
human luce. The jaws and lower partB of the face pro¬ 
ject very much, and the teeth do not form an uninter¬ 
rupted series, ns in man. The cnnine teeth are very 
large, aud the molars beur a greater proportion to this 
incisors ; thus agaiu approaching the features of a 
human being. It is very broad across the shoulder*, 
tins thirteen pairs of ribs, and approaches nearer to tbe 
human form m tho shape of the pelvis tban any other 
ape. The legs, although shorter in proportion than 
(hose of a man, Hre longer tban those oi tbe chimpan¬ 
zee. When standing erect, the arms nearly reach the 
knees. The feet are formed for walking on the ground, 
and tho great toe is a trnc thumb. The hands are 
remarkable for their great size and strength, the 
Ungers being short but very tlnek. The shin of the 
gorilla is black in colour und covered with durk grey 
hair, which changes to a tawny brown on the head. 
The hair is longest on the arms. The face is hairy, 
hut the clicst is bare. The mouth is large and wide, 
and there is scarcely any appearance of neck. Tbe 
eyes are much suuk, and in general the countenance 
is marked by a ferocious scowl. It is a voracious 
feeder, its food being exclusively vegetable; and it* 
belly is very large and promiueut. Gorilla* are not 
gregarious iu their habits; they generally live on the 
ground, but spend much of their time in climbing 
trees in search of food. Their immense strength 
enables them to defeud themselves against beasts of 
prey. They live in the densest parts of the Iropioal 
forests, aud ure much dreaded by the inhabitant*. A* 
yet the gorillh ha* not been tamed, and it would appear 
as if it were incapable of being so in an adult etate. 
Many stories are told of the gorilla being made to work 
by the inhabitant* in seme .parts of Western Africa: 
these narratives are perfectly fabulous. In Du Chaillu’s 
work there is a description of two specie* of Troglo¬ 
dytes discovered by bimBelf,—one the koolo-kamba, 
aud the other the nshiegombouvd, which is smaller 
than the gorilla, and remarkable for a shelter which it 
makes with leaves in order to protect itself from the 
rain. I 11 shape this shelter is not unlike au umbrella. 
The gorilla is called by the inhabitants ngina or in- 
gecna.— Ref. Transactions qf the Zoological Society, 
vol. iii., and Du Chaiilu’* Exploration aud Adventures 
in Equatorial Africa. 

Gobx Dxw, gat-re (few, is a term frequently applied 
to the dusky red Dim seen upon the damp walls of 
cellars, or other moist situations. Its disagreeable and 
alarming nature is due to the unpleasant fact of it* 
resembling the stain* of blood. 
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OotntkWK, qct'-kawk (8ax. mtkgfae, goose-hawk), 
( A»tnr palnmbanu,), is a bird which belongs to the 
general fun, of the FtUeonidm, of which it is more or 
less » type. Its generic characters, according to 

Yarrell, are as fol> 
lows:—Bill short, 
bending from the 
base, with the cut¬ 
ting-edge of the 
upper mandible 
produced, — thus 
forming a festoon j 
nostnlftorsl. Wings 
short, reaching only 
to the tail-feathers, 
the fourth quill-fea- 
ther being the long¬ 
est. The legs stout, 
andthe tarn covered 
in front with broad 
scales. The toes of 
moderate length, 
the middle toe being 
the longest, and 
tho laterals nearly 
equal in length. 
The great distin¬ 
guishing points be¬ 
tween the goshawk 
TBS goshawk. and the falcons, are 

the lobe, or festoon, 
instead of the sharp tooth on the cutinig edge of the 
upper mandible, uud the short and rounded form of 
tne wings. Although inferior in powers to the falcon, 
the goshawk is the best, of the short-winged hawks; 
but its habits and mode of Hying its game are very 
different,—as it does not nettop, bat glides along 
at a short distance from the ground, in an even 
line with the bird it pursues. A full-grown female 
measures from 23 to 23 inches in length; and 
the males one-third, or sometimes one-fourth less. 
When adult, the plumage is generallr similar. The 
beak is horu-oolnur, or bluish-black; the cere and 
irides yellow; the ton of the bend, the whole of the 
bock, upper surface of the wings ami tail-leathers, of a 
dark greyish-brown eolour: in the female this tint is 
more of a clove-brown. The upper surface of the 
tail-feathers is Itouud with even a darker brown 
colour; while a band of white, variegated with spots 
and bars of block, passes over the cere, the eyes, 
cheeks and ear-coverts, the nape of the neck, throat, 
breast, belly, and thighs. The under tall-corerts are 
white, the i-ere, cheeks, and eur-covorts, greyish-brown, 
forming on elongated dark patch on the side of the 
head; while tho legs and toes are yellow end the claws 
black. The goshawk is used principally for the pur¬ 
suit of hares, rabbits, and partridges, on account of 
its low flight. It is not very eager in linnting its prey, 
as, if its spee-d is eclipsed, it sits patiently on a tree and 
waits for other game to present itself.— Iirf. Yarrell's 
BriHtk Bird,. 

Gosrxt, W-ptf (Sax., good news; Or. to 
euaggeHan ), denotes the good news of the coming of 
Christ, and is, by Christians, employed to Bigmfy the 
whole doctrine or the Christian religion,—more parti¬ 
cularly the books containing an account of the life of 
Christ,—!. those of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
are termed the Gospels. There exist a number of 
apocryphal gospels, which, however, have generallr 
been rejected by the Church, sad which abound with 
absurd and improbable stories regarding the life of 
Christ, so as to leave no doubt as to their spuriouaaem. 
The authenticity of the four gospels rests upon the 
clearest evidence. In the latter half of tne 2nd 
century Irenseus refers to and describes the four 
gospels as being inspired, and handed down in order 
to be the foundation and pillar of the Church. None 
of the other gospels were received by the fathers as 
being of Divine authority daring the first three een- 
turies. From the many verbal agreements that occur 
in the first three gospels. Dr. Marsh, in his disserta¬ 
tion on that subject, was led to maintain that they 
had all been drawn up from some common original 
work; * n d tikis opinion has been taken up and 
elaborat'd by several later German critics. There to, 
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however, not the least shadow of evidence or the 
existence of anv such document, every trace and 
record of which ft is impossible to conceive could have 
passed away. This is only another instance of the way 
m which men, in order to explain a minor difficulty, 
ore often led to entertain even the wildest hypotheses. 

Gossip, go,'-tip (Bax.), was a name formerly given, 
in England, to the sponsors at baptism. It is formed 
(rim God and M (affinity), and hence denoted one 
who was considered to have a kind of spiritual affinity 
to another. 

Gohsiticw, goi-np'-e-ttm (Let. gntoiptum, the cotton- 
plant), in But., the cotton plant, a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Matmretr, or Mallow fam. Several species 
famish cotton, which consists of hairs covering the 
seeds. These hairs upon the seeds, and tho ocourrenoe 
of three leafy bracts, united at their base outride the 
flower, constitute the distinctive characters of the 
genus. From the importance of cotton as a raw ma¬ 
terial, the genus Oongpium must lie regarded as one 
of the most valuable to men in the whole vegetable 
kingdom. At the present moment (January, 1888) 
nearly half a million of operatives in Lancashire ana 
the adjoining counties are more or less dependent 
upon the parochial and charitable funds, in consequence 
of the suspension of tho cotton trade with America. 
There appear to be four distinot species from which 
our commercial cotton is derived. Many other so- 
called species have been described, but they are pro¬ 
bably mere varieties. The first cotton fabrics wore 
manufactured from the heirs of tho species <?. Atria. 
rettm, the common cotton-plant of India. The atoms 
are less woody than in other species; hence its specific 
name, which signifies herbaceous. It is a pretty 
plant, and rises from eighteen inches to two feet in 
height daring the first year of growth. It is usually 
cut down annually; but if allowed to grow, it will attain 
a height of five or six feet, and its brandies will become 
rather woody. All tho younger parts of the stem are 
covered with short hairs, and marked with black spots. 
The flowers are bright yellow, each petal being marked 
witli a purple spot near the base. The flower is suc¬ 
ceeded by a Iruii, which gradually becomes dry, and 
then bursts into three or four valves, when the cotton¬ 
wool is seen issuing from it in nil directions. This is 
the Burst cotton of commerce. The cotton is generally 
while; hut much of that produced in Chinn is of the 
yellow or tawnr colour, peculiar to the fabric called 
“ Nankeen.” G. urhnrtnm , the tree-cotton, is another 
Indian aperies, hut, unlike the Lst, it assumes the 
aspect and dimensions of a small tree, from fifteen to 
twenty feet in height. The flowers are of a bright red 
colour. The cotton hairs are remarkably amt and 
silky, and are woven hy the natives into a vary fine 
muslin, used far turbans by the privileged religious 
classes only. G. ffurbatlenie is tbe species which yields 
all our best cotton. It is called the Barbed oes, or 
Bourbon cotton, but doe* not annear to have bees 
originally a native of the New World. Itis a perennial 
plant, and has a shrubby stem, from six to fifteen feet 
in height. The flowers are yellow, like those of G. 
hrrbaetvm, and have a dark spot at the base of each 
petal. The fruit is capsular, and contains in its interior 
from eight to twelve black seeds, which, on being Breed 
from the cotton-wool, are found to be destitute or down, 
unlike those of the preceding species, which are covered 
with firmly-adhering short hairs. The plant was in¬ 
troduced into Georgia from tbe Bahama islands, where 
it bod been grown from seed obtained In the West 
Indies. In the small American islands which fringe 
the coast of Georgia from Charlestown to Savannah, 
this plant )im produced tbe celebrated Sea-island 
cotton, which is unrivalled for the length of its staple, 
its strength, and its silkiness. Ibis cotton, when cul¬ 
tivated in the cooler end drier climates of the hill 
country of Georgia, is inferior in quality, and abort®* 
in staple. This fact shows how great is the influence 
of external circumstances on the growth of the cotton- 
plant. The species Q. ptrmdanum, or aettminaium, 
m supposed to be indigenous to America. Like the 
Bourbon cotton, it hat mack seeds and yellow flowers, 
liie eeeds adhere together, npfgrer, in a peculiar way, 
forming a kidney-shaped mam. tofois plant furnishes 
tbe South-American varieties of cotton; as Pernambuco, 
Peruvian, Maranham, and Brasilian. After the Bee- 
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island and Egyptian, those South-American cottons 
obtain ths highest price in the market. Cotton is now 
extensively cultivated in Sonth Africa, in the West 
Indies, and in Australia; but it will be long before the 
supplies from these parts can compete with those from 
the Southern Confederacy. The seeds of the cotton- 
plnute, after the cotton has been separated from them, 
on being submitted to pressure, yield a llxed oil, 
which may lie used for burning in lamps. If examined 
tinder the microscope, the cotton hair will be found 
apparently to consist of two delicate transparent tubes, 
the ono twisted round the other. If, however, the 
hair be examined in its young state, it wilt lie found to 
be an untwisted cylindrical tube. Us changed appear¬ 
ance when ic roaches to maturity can be accounted 
for by the circumstances under wliich it is developed. 
As the seeds and hairs grow, the capsules do not 
appear to expand with equal rapidity; and, conse¬ 
quently, the hair is exposed to pressure on all sulcs. 
The result of this is, that the hair collapses in the 
middle, leaving a half-formed tube on each side. These 
tincollapsed portions of the hair give it the appearance 
of a flat ribbon, with a hem or border at each edge. 
The hair does not, however, grow out straight, but, 
eonnng in contact with other hairs and tlio sides of 
the capsular fruit, it becomes twisted. This twisting 
is undoubtedly the great fact that nml.es the cotton 
hair of value to muu. There are manv hairs, such as 
those of the cotton-grass and the Uovbnx, which are 
us long and apparently ns Btrong as those of the 
Gottypium, lint which, failing in this irregularity of 
surface, are utterly incapable of lining twisted into a 
thread or yarn. The twisting gives the cotton hair the 
power of uniting with its fellows, and forming with 
thorn a cord Btrong enough to be woven. 

Gotha, Almanack tin, po'-ihit, is a celebrated pub- 
lioation which takes its name from the city of Gotha, 
in Germany, where it is published. It is a small 
pocket volume, 32mo, containing nearly 1,000 pages, 
and has now reached the hundredth year of its exist¬ 
ence, the first volume having appeared in 1703. It is 
chiefly remarkable for the large amount of statistical 
and political information which it coutaius, regarding 
ail the different states of the world ; and as these lire 
always prepared with oare from the most reliable 
sources, it is received as an authority upon such 
points. Ho careful are the publishers to maintain the 
'hHraoter of the work, that in many cases the date of 
printing off is marked at the bottom of a page to show 
that the editor is not responsible for changes utter 
that time. It is divided into four distinct parts,— 
Genealogy, Diplomatics, Statistics, and Chronology. 
The first part gives an account of the reiguing and 
princely families of Europe, witli the dates of the 
birth, marriage, children, ic. of the several members. 
The diplomatic portion gives a list of the ambassadors, 
plenipotentiaries, charge iFnffairt*, Ac., with the date 
of their nomination, of each government; the secre¬ 
taries, atlnrlim, Ac. to the several embassies or lega¬ 
tions ; and the consuls-general and consuls stationed 
'null the principal towns. It also gives alist of the various 
ministers and other administrative, authorities of each 
state, with the date of their nomination, Ac.; also 
the names of the principal military authorities, the 
highest ecclesiastical dignitaries, and the principal 
officers about each of the courts, with nuy important 
changes that may have taken plaoe in its constitution. 
The statistical portion gives the superficial area of 
each of the different countries, according to its general 
divisions, as counties, provinces, circles, Ac.; the 
number of inhabitants in each of these divisions, 
according to the latest census; the numbers belonging 
to the various sects, Ac.; the financial condition of 
eneh country, its income, expenditure, national debt, 
Ac.; its military condition, ttiq-amount and divisions 
of its army, navy, militia, Ac. Under the head of 
Chronology it gives a list of the principal events that 
have happened duriug the year, and which are either 
of general interest or of historical importance. It 
was originally printed in (Termini; but when Napoleon 
I„ who exercised a rigid, supervision of this small 
publication, became , V^ieror, the language was 
changed to the French, in which it has since continued 
to appear. This nmauac has the character of being 
■low to recognise political changes, and for yean after 
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the Involution, it continued to represent Louis XVII. 
as the reigning monaroh in Franco. 

Gothic Auciittkctuke, goth'-ik, the name given to 
the style of architecture that was adapted by European 
nations generally during the mediaeval ages. By some 
the term is confined to that form of architecture which 
is peculiarly characterised by the pointed arch, while 
others consider that Romanesque architecture, which 
is distinguished by the use of the round arch in every 
form, and from which the pointed style of architecture 
was gradually developed, should also be included under 
this appellation. Adopting the latter and more com¬ 
prehensive view of the subject, we may, therefore, 
consider Gothic architecture to consist of two grand 
divisions,—the Romanesque, or round-arched Gothic, 
and tlio Mediirval, or pointed Gothic, to which the 
term “ Gothic" is more particularly applied, and, 
indeed, generally restricted. The early forms of the 
round-arched Gothic were based on the architecture 
that prevailed in ancient Rome about tlio time of the 
Christian era, in which the circular art’ll is a common 
feature. Prior to tho dissolution of the Western em¬ 
pire, and oven before the division of the great empire 
of Rome into the rival sovereignties of the East and 
West, the rhiireliea and iblic buildings that were 
erected in various parts 1 taly, although they were 
for the most part copies t the old Roman basilicas, 
began to exhibit new features in tbe general plan of 
construction and ornamentation ; and ns soon as the 
cessation of the internal strife and the fierce assaults 
of predatory tribes of northern and central Europe, 
which preceded the overthrow of tho Western empire, 
again permitted men to turn their attention to the 
development of the arts of construction and decora¬ 
tion, these new features expanded into a distinct 
style, marked with its own special characteristics, 
that is now known as Romanesque. (See Roman- 
•ksqpk Auctnrui'TT.Rr:.) Under this stylo of archi¬ 
tecture those known ns the Lombardic and Norman 
stvles are properly classed; anil the oldest eccle¬ 
siastical buildings in England, such ns St. Martin’s 
Church, Canterbury, wliich ivns pnrtlv rebuilt in tho 
12th or 131 h century, Earl’s Harbin Church, North¬ 
amptonshire, and the navcof Knchester Cut hedral, which 
are assigned to the Anglo-Roman, Angio-Saron, and 
Anglo-Norman styles respecti)cly, also belong to this 
division of Gothic architecture. During the I Ith, and 
the early part of the 12th century, Gothi" architecture 
was in a state of transition from the first stage to the 
second, round and pointed arches being used indis¬ 
criminately ; and in the catlicdralH and churches that 
were erected in England during this period, such as 
Canterbury Cathedral, tlio ruins of Glastonbury 
Abbey, and the Abbey Churcli of St. Albans; and in 
France, nearly to the close of the I3th century, many 
of tho characteristics of the Romanesque and Pointed 
styles of Gothic architecture arc to be seen in juxta¬ 
position. Medieval, or Pointed Gothic architecture, 
dates from the middle of the 13th century, and 
is divided, in England, into three distinct varie¬ 
ties, known as the First, Second, and Third Pointed, 
or, the Early English, Decorated English, and Perpen¬ 
dicular English styles of architecture. The principal 
characteristics of these styles, and the period of time 
during which each was successively the prevailing form 
of Anglo-Gotluc architecture, are mentioned else¬ 
where. (Set Eablt English, Decobatbd English, 
Pbbpbnuictflar English.) These three styles were 
all marked by the use of the pointed arch struck from 
two centres, vrhioh varied in form, the arches being 
termed obtuse or aente as the centres were taken 
within or without the span of the arch. Of the dif¬ 
ferent forma of pointed arches that may be obtained 
by varying the position of the centres from which the 
curves that form the arch are described, the equila¬ 
teral arch, in whioh the centres coincide with the 
extremities of the span, is considered as the charac¬ 
teristic of architecture that may be termed purely 
Gothic. During the prevalenee of the Third Pointed, 
or Perpendicular English style, an aroh was introduced 
which is known as the four-centred or depressed arch, 
being composed of segments of circles struck from four 
different centres, ana having the point of the aroh hut 
a short distance above the span. This arch became 
the oharacteristie feature of the Tudor atyle of archi- 
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lecture («« Tudor AuonmiOTintK); a style which is 
generally termed by architects debused English, and 
which was the last phase of Gothio architecture in 
England, being the prevailing Btyle, especially in 
wslisges and buildings of a private character, until the 
middle of the Kith century. From this tune few, if 
any, buildings were erected after the <_■ oiliio style in 
this country, until its revival about 1825, which is 
mainly owing to the endeavours of A. W. Pugin, an 
architect of considerable eminence in his profession, to 
restore a taste for Gothic architecture, especially in 
buildings designed for ecclesiastical purposes, that bad 
long lam dormant. Since that time considerable im¬ 
provement has been effected in the style of our church 
architecture; and among other public buildings that 
have been erected in this style may be named that 
magnificent structure the New’l'alnoeordYc.tmin.Htcr. 
A comparison of St. Paul’s Cathedral with Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey wiil at onoe show the superiority of Gothic 
architecture over the so-called classic' stylo for 
churches and cathedrals; although it must be allowed 
that, except in the case of the new 11 oubob of Parlia¬ 
ment, trbich has just been cited, it is by no means well 
suited for buildings designed for the public service, or 
those of a private eliaracter. The origin of the name 
is mvolved in obscurity : it has been shown that the 
architecture of ancient Home wastbo parent source 
from which Gothic architecture was derived; and 
although it is certain that the settlement ol the Ostro¬ 
goths and Langohardi, or Lombards, in tbe north of 
Italy must have had a marked influence on Homan- 
esque architecture, by the introduction of elements 
derived from the structures of northern Europe, it is 
equally clear that the origin of tins stylo cannot be 
attributed to these rude nations, whose knowledge of 
the art of construction must have been as limited ns 
the degree of civilisation to which they had then 
attained. According to Mr. BJoxam, an eminent 
authority on English ecclesiastical architecture, the 
term Gothic was introduced by tho architects who 
flourished at the dose of the 17’th century, to express 
the inferiority of nicdimval architecture, according to 
their iiotious, to the classic style, which they were then 
endeavouring to introduce, french Gothic architec¬ 
ture, like that of England, is divided into three styles, 
termed Ogival prinntif. Ogival scrondnire, amt Ogival 
tertiaire, or Flamboyant; corresponding to our first, 
Second, and Third Pointed slyirs in their pnm.ip.it 
characteristics, and the period ot time during which 
they prevailed.— lief, iiloxuiu’s Out Inc Architecture ; 
Brandon's Summary of Gothic Architecture ,- Fergus- 
sou’s Handbook of Arehitci ture ; Ulvtmry of Architec¬ 
ture, —Parker, Oxford. 

Gothic Languaue. (See German' Lanciuage akd 
Lit* batch*.) 

Gotub, gotht (Lat. Gothi , Gofonee , Guttonet ), the 
name of an ancient people of Germany, who iu curly 
times inhabited the coast of modern Prussia, from the 
Vistula as far as Braunabcrg, or Uciligcnbril. The 
origin of this people has not been ascertained with any 
degree of certainty. It is generally believed that they 
once inhabited Scandinavia, a belief that is both sup¬ 
ported by tradition and by the names of places there. 
The opiuinn further is, that they eame from the south 
at a period long anterior to historic records. They are 
mentioned by Pytheaa of Marseilles as inhabiting the 
shores of the Baltic, about the Frisehe Half. They 
•re afterwards mentioned by Tacitus 5 but from the 
time of Tacitus, no more is beard of them until the 
beginning of the 3rd century, when they arc spoken of 
as a powerful nation on the cooBta of the Black Sea. 
In the reign of the emperor Philippus, they took poa- 
seasion of Dneia, and laid siege to Marciauopolis, the 
capital of Mcosia Secunda, which purchased peace for 
a large sum of money. A few years later, they again 
entered Mtesia, but retreated before the army of 
Decius, upon which, however, they unexpectedly 
turned, and completely annihilated, near Philippopolis, 
•t the mot of Mount Hemes (a.d. 260) . The follow¬ 
ing year they again encountered the Homan army, and 
defeated it with great slaughter, at Forum Trebooii, in 
Mcesia; tho emperor Deans being among tbe number 
of the slain. Itis successor, the emperor Gallos, in¬ 
duced them to withdraw to their own territories, with 
• large sum of money. Thgr then seem to have ex* 
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tended themselves moro to the eastward, and possessing 
themselves of a fleet, they sailed against Pifcfus, which 
they took, and subsequently Trebisond shared the 
same fate. In a second expedition they took Chaleo* 
don, Nicomedia, Nica-u, Prusa, A names, and Cius. 
In a third expedition, comprising a fleet of 500 vessels, 
they landed at Cyzicus, ravaged the coast of Attica, 
took and plundered Athens, Corinth, Argos, Sparta, 
and many other places, lti 2(10 they undertook another 
vast expedition, iu which they ravngod Crete and 
Cyprus, and laid siege to Thessalonica; but they were 
at length defeated in three separate engagements, by 
the emperor Claudius, with immense slaughter. They, 
however, still continued to harass the Homan frontier, 
and in 272, the emperor Aurelian was obliged to cede 
thorn the province of Ilacia; alter which, there was a 
period of comparative peace for ubout fifty yean. Ia 
332, their king, Ururic, crossed the Danube; bet he waa 
at length defeated, and obliged to sue for peaoe. In 
j the reign of Vuicns, they carried on a war with the 
Homans for three years (307-110), bnt without My de¬ 
cisive result. About this time internal commotions 
| produced the division of the great Gothic kingdom into 
i the kingdom of the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Gotha, 

! who inhabited the shores of the Black Hea, from the 
| Don to the Dnieper; and the Visigoths, or Western 
Goths, who occupied Dacia, from tbe Dnieper to the 
! Danube, About 375, the Huns invaded Europe from 
| the east, and tho Visigoths implored tlio protection of 
1 the emperor Valena, and leave to settle on the east 
j bank of the Danube, which was granted them. The 
| Ostrogoths being refused admission into the Bomaa 
territory, took refuge iu the mountains. Tbe oppres¬ 
sion of the Human governors soon drove the Visigoths 
to rebellion, and iu the war which ensued, they com¬ 
pletely defeated the Human army at Adrianople, in 
378, and the emperor Valens himself lost his life. They 
threatened Constantinople, but were unable to tako it, 
and afterwards settled in Thrace and Dacia. They 
I Boon became so numerous anil powerful, that tbe court 
of Constantinople saw 110 other way of securing itself 
1 against their attacks than by making them un integral 
| part of tho empire. After many vicissitudes, tho 
j Ostrogoths also obtained a settlement in i’annmiia 
j and Sclavonia, hut nut till the destruction of the kitlg- 
1 dom of the Huus iu -153. The Visigoths, iu process of 
time, obtained a degree of power which excited the 
alarm of Greece and Italy. In 3118, Alario made an 
irruption into Greece, laid waste the Peloponnesus, 
and became prefect of Illyria and king of tbe Visi¬ 
goths. He invaded Duly about the beginning of tho 
5th century, and by that measure brought on tho 
destruction of the Roman empire, since BUliobo, the 
Homan general, could only obtain a victory over Alario, 
at Ycronu, in !•"!, by withdrawing all the Roman 
troops from tbe borders of the Rhine. Alario himself 
soon returned to Italy, and sacked Romo in 400, and 
again iu 410. From Home, Alariu turned to the south 
of Itnly, a here death cut short his victorious career. 
In 412, the Goths quitted Italy, the south of Gaul having 
been given up to them; and after having remained 
there for a short time they crossed the Pyrenees and 
took possession of a large part of Spain, where 
Athaulf, the successor of Alsric, was assassinated. 
His successor, Wallia, assisted the Homans against the 
Vandals and Alani, in Spain, and was rewarded with • 
portion of western Gaui. The succeeding kings of 
the Goths extended tbeir empire, both in France and 
Spain, and during the latter pert of the filh century 
it had reached the highest point of its prosperity, itc 
oapital being Toulouse. At that time it embraces!! tbe 
greater part of Bpain, and a large portion of Gaul; 
but after that time the Goths in Gaul were compelled 
to retreat before the Franks, while in Bpain their 
empire was overthrown, about two centuries later, by 
the Saracens. After tae fall of the Western Homan 
empire, by the invasion of Odoaoer, in 470, the eastern 
emperor, Zeno, persuaded Tbeodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, to invade Italy in 480. He was snacesSful, 
and established tbe kingdonf of tho Ostrogoths ip Italy. 
Tbeodoric reigned for thirty-three years, and greatly 
strengthened his power and feAded his kingdom; but, 
after nisdeath,disputesaroaeawtohiisuccessor,and 
the country became embroiled ia ellH dissensions. Jus- 
tinian, the Eastern emperor, in order to profit by these 
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disorders, dispatched Belisarius to Italy in B2B, who 
took possession of Homo, and, gaining the admiration 
of the Gotha, *u invited to become their king. This, 
however, he refuted, but held the people in subjection 
to his paster. Totila, a noble Goth, rebelled, and 
made himaelf m outer of southern Italy. He was 
nbout to destroy Home, but listened to the remon¬ 
strances of Belisarius, that it would add more to his 
honour to spare it, and contented himself with dis¬ 
persing the inhabitants, and ropeopling it before the 
arrival of a fresh army from Constantinople tinder 
Harass. Totila fell in battle, and his successor, Tlieias, 
shared the same fate ; Italy was reconquered, and the 
Gothic monarchy, established by Thcoiloric, censed to 
exist, 054. The Goths, originally savage and barbarous, 
had bscome civilised and enlightened before the time 
of Tbeodoric. This prince iB much praised for bis 
moderation, integrity, and love of justice. The public 
buildings of the city were kept in repair, and overseers 
were appointed to look after them, and to gnard the 
statues, lie was also distinguished in some degree as 
a patron of the line arts, science, and learning. Tle- 
bgions liberty was accorded to all; and there is said to 
lmvn never been in Italy a better administration than 
that of Theodorii;. The Visigoths were tlie Urat of all 
tlie German tribes to have a written rode of laws, 
which was drawn up in the Btli centurv, half a century 
before that of Justinian.— Ref. Smith's Dictionary if 
Ancient Geography. 

Oockh, gourd (Fr. eotirg »), the common nnmo for a 
large cuourbltaceous fruit. (See 1’v.eo ) The plant 
named Cucurbit a Vepo yields the white gourd ; C. 
maxima, the red gourd, or pumpkin, iMt/enana vulmne, 
the bottle-gourd, oflou nsed ns a receptacle for fluid ; 
Lnffa fatida, the sponge-gourd: snd Trtehomuflict 
auminea, the snalte-gourd. The wild gourd of the 
Old Testament (2 Kings iv. 39) i* supposed to have 
been the bitter cucumber, or colony nth 

Gout, gatrt {Pr. pouffe. Lot. i/ii flu, a drop), in l’ntli., 
is a painful disease of the joints, generally of the feet 
or hsuds, and more particularly of the great toes, j 
It. occurs mostly in persons advanced in life, and who 
indulge freely in the plete-ures of the table: and is 
hereditary. The attack is usually preceded by a dis¬ 
ordered state of the digestive system, and commonly 
lregius by a painful swelling or the first joint of the 
great toe. It returns nt longer or shorter intervals, 
when it may attack various other parts ; but generally 
the great toe is the chief aeut of the disease. Some¬ 
times the attack conies on without any previous 
warning; hut usually, for some days or weeks before, 
the patient has been Buffering from indigestion, with 
diminished appetite, flutulence, coaliveness, snd a 
general feeling of lassitude and depression of spirits. 
Ilo goes to bed, perhaps, in tolerable health, and after 
a few hours is awakened by tlio severity of tlie pain 
in the great too, or sometimes the ankle, heel, or calf 
of the leg. The pain resembles thst. of a dislocated 
bone, and is attended with the animation as if cold 
water was poured over the part: and this is succeeded 
by chilliness, shivering, and other febrile symptoms 
These gradually abate as the pain increases, snd it 
continues usually to the following night, with some¬ 
times, however, a period of iutermission during the 
day. The pain is of a burning or gnawing character. 
The next night, after some time of tossing and rest¬ 
lessness, the patient succeeds in fulling asleep; a gen¬ 
tle perspiration breaks out, and ho awakes to find 
himself refreshed and the part oompnrntively free from 
pain. On examining the limb next morning, it is 
round to be considerably swollen, the toe red nnd 
shining, and the veins of the foot much distended. 
There are usually a number of subsequent attacks, 
becoming less snd less severe, before what is known as 
*'a lit of Hie gout" is over; so that it commonly ex¬ 
tends over a period of several «Veeks, or even months. 
When the fit is over, the system is relieved, and the 
person feels, both in mind and bodv, much better 
than before the attack. At first, a fit of gont occurs 
only once perhaps m two or tliree years; but it 
becomes bv degrees more ami more frequent, more 
severe, snd of longer daysmen every succeeding fit. In 
its progress, various ntrm of the body brooms affected. 
Ana translations ♦«(» place from one joiut or limb to 
another; and after frequent attacks, the joints lose 
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their strength and flexibility, and beoome So stiff as to 
be deprived of all motion. Concretions of a chalky 
appearanoe are likewise formed about the joints; ana 
affections of the kidneys arise from a deposit of the 
same kind of matter in them. This matter is a com¬ 
pound of uric acid and soda. The fits sre more apt to 
occur in spring or autumn than at other seasons of 
; the year; probably owing to the variableness of the 
weather at these times. As the fits become more 
frequent and severe, so the constitutional derange¬ 
ments become more marked and constant. The appe¬ 
tite fails, indigestion is more constant, there is a 
tendency to coativeness, the mind becomes restless and 
irritable, calcareous deposits are formed in the arteries, 
calculi form in the bladder, and frequently the heart 
becomes diseased. Such nre the genera) features of 
what is termed the regular gout; but there are certain 
other kinds which differ widely from it in their general 
character. In atonic gout, the disease, instead of 
manifesting itself in the joints, attacks some of the 
internal organs, as the stomach, when the patient suf¬ 
fers from indigestion, nausea, vomiting, and severe 

f iains; or the thoracic viscera, when palpitations, 
aintmg, and asthma arise. Itetrocedent gout (Lat. 
podagra retrograda) is when, after the inflammation 
lias occupied a joint, it uddeuly disappears and is 
transferred to somo ir. ual part, as the stomach, 
heart, lungs, or brain, w. a It may give rise to various 
fulal disorders. Mispla-vd gout is when, instead of 
attacking the joints, the disease proceeds inward, and 
causes an inflammatory affection of somo of the inter¬ 
nal parts, with the same symptoms that attend inflam¬ 
mation of these parts from other causes. The causo 
of gout liai been shown by llr. Garrod to be the excess 
of uric acid m I ho blood, resultiug either from an 
eieessivo formation or a checked excretion, for there 
is reason to believe that t hits substance exists in very 
minute qnantities in the blood even in perfect health. 
Topical remedies are of little use in gout. If the pa¬ 
tient is plethoric, the inflammation is to be rednecd 
by bleeding, purging, a low diet, nnd sndonilcs. The 
ine of coleliieuin is i cry beneficial during a fit of gout, 
but it requires to be used with caution. The great 
euro of tins dts-uise, however, is strict attention to 
diet and plenty of active exercise. The Scotch cure of 
“living on sivjieneo a day and working for it” is 
based upon the true nature of the disease.— Sef. 
Dr Garrod On the Nature and Treatment of Gant. 

Govihnmknt, gur'-crn-menl (Ang.-Kor.), in Pol., 
is a word empbiied to denote either tho particular 
forms under winch a state is governed, the collective 
body of its laws, or the person or persons in whom the 
supremo power is vested. There are three distinct 
forms of government,—a monarchy, in which the su¬ 
preme power is in the hands of one person; an aris¬ 
tocracy, in which it is vested in a privileged minority • 
and a democracy, in which it is exercised either directly 
or indirectly by tho great body of the people. Mon¬ 
archy, in its abuse, becomes despotism; aristocracy 
tends to oligarchy; and democracy to ochlocracy, or 
mob government. The mixed form of government is 
that which combines all, or at least two, of these forms, 
and is an attempt to combine the good qualities of each, 
and to guard ngaiu9t their evil tendencies. Every 
government comprises within itself three distinct 
powers,—the legislative, judicial, and executive. In. 
its legislative capacity, it lays down the laws by which 
its subjects are to be governed; its judicial power is 
exercised in deciding, by means of various courts 
and judges, all questions connected with these laws; 
and its executive power in carrying out or putting 
into execution it° legislative enactments and judicial 
decisions. (See Aristocracy, Democracy, mokae- 
chy, 4c.) 

Goybryxrht, Feiirral. (Sec Frdjbai, Govery- 
srawT.) 

GOVBRKOR. (Her STRAM-EROtYR.) 

Gracjc, gram (Eat. gratia, Gr. char it), is a term 
frequently used in Scripture, and by theological 
writers. In its most general signification, it is em¬ 
ployed to denote tho love and favour of God towards 
mankind, more particularly in his sending his son 
Christ Jesus to die for sinners. Tt implies thst tlie 
gift springt from the bounty and liberality of the 
[ giver, without any claim or merit on the part of the 
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nequeata. It is alto employed to designate the in¬ 
fluence of the Divine Spirit upon tlie mind, by which an 
individual is brought io receive tbo truths of Christi¬ 
anity; and hence, when an individual has been brought 
into that condition, ho is said to be in astute of grace. It 
is also used to signify the gospel dispensation, as dis¬ 
tinguished from the' legal; us when the aposllo Paul 
spealu of our being “ no longer under the law, but 
under grace." Some theologians assert that there are 
two kinds of grace,—common and special. Common 
grace they regard ue being extended unto all men; 
special grace as that which is extended only to the 
elect, and by means of which they nre brought unto 
Christ. Some speak of grace us being irresistible, 
efficacious, electing, justify mg, sanctifying, &e. The 
nature of grncu bus been one of the most fruitful 
sources of controversy in the Church, gaving rise to 
much bitterness of feeling, mid introducing many hair¬ 
splitting distinctions, for which there are no grounds 
in Scripture. 

Union, Days or, in Com., are certain days allowed 
by custom to be added to the tune when a In'll becomes 
due. The number of days varies in different coun¬ 
tries: here it in three. Thus a bill drawn on tbo 
7th of January, payable three months nftor date, 
is not due till the 10th of April. (Sec Hill or 
Exchange.) 

Ghacillauia, or Pnorvnn, grii-til-Jni'-rc-tt, in Bot., 
a species of plants belonging to the pat. ord. Alga-, or 
Sen-weeds. The Qmnlltirvt lichenoid** is our com- 
meraial Ceylon moss. It is nutritive, emollient, and 
demulcent, aud may be employed in the form of a 
decoction or jelly km a l»od for children nnd invalids; 
and medicinally in pulmonary complaints, diarrlimu, 
ttc. It is sometimes imported under the name of 
agar-agar, but Qrurillariit epimaa 1ms also been im¬ 
ported under the same name. Both species are largely 
used in the East for making nutritious jellies, for 
stiffening purposes, and tor varniKlung. G-rarilluria 
JTelmintho'Oorton is Corsican moss. It. has been used 
principally as a vermifuge, but its properties have been 
mueb overrated. Gmetllartu ertuea, or Ki-t««i, is 
cooked with soy or vinegar in Climn ; and is also used 
by the Chinese'ludies for giving a gloss to llieirliiur. 

GbaCIOSO, grafli-c-o'-ao (bp.), is the name given in 
Spain to tbe buffoon, w bo is a very popular personngo 
on the stage in that country. 

Owdisvt, grai'-de-ent (Ls t. gratia*, n step), a term 
applied to the proportionate ascent or descent on any 
portion of a hue of railway ; thus an inclined plana 
four miles long, with a total'fall of 81 fert, is said to 
have a gradient of ill feet in the mile. In all eases it is 
desirable in constructing railways to make tbe road us 
straight, and with as near an approach to a dead level, 
as possible. During the early days of railroad-making 
more importance was attached to this subject than is 
exhibited now. As late as 1810 Mr. Locke had great 
difficulty in persuading il;e French authorities to 
tolerate inclines with a gradient of 1 in 12(1. In this 
country, however, on the Birmingham and Gloucester 
line, the Ticker incline, with a gradient of 1 in :17, has 
been for years in successful work ; and on the Vienna 
and Trieste railway the inclines arc sometimes carried 
for great, distances at. a gradient of l in 111. Steep 
inclines always, however, constitute a heavy burden on 
the working expenses of a railway, and should never be 
admitted unless absolutely necessary. (Set Kail wax.) 

GuAOpiL, grid'-u-ill (L"nt., from gradu*, a step), in 
the liturgy of the Kmiiun Catholic church, is applied 
to the few verses of the Holy Scriptures, generally the 
Psalms, which o»e chanted after tho reading of the 
Kpislle, iti the service of the Mass. It is so called 
from the priest, during tho time, being on tbe steps of 
the altar. 

GruiH’ATr., grUd'-u-ail (Lot. gradu*, a step), is one 
who has t alien a degree at a college or university. The 
act oi conferring oegri-es is called graduation. (Set 
Ditosxi!, U}iivj.Ksm'.) 

Gbapfs ao pAiiVA-srst, grai'-du* Hil par-niit'-tum 
flat., a step to Parnassus)is tbe name of a class- 
book used hr scholars for assisting them in the com¬ 
position of "Latin verves. T lie words are arranged in 
alphabetical order, nnd the quantities of each marked. 
The first work of tins kind was by tbe Jesuit Aler, and 
published at Cologne, 17(11. 


_ _ Grafting_ 

Ga*,r,gn\f(Qee.), a title of nobility which corre¬ 
sponds in Germany with our English count. The first 
meution-of this particular grade of nobility oecurs in 
the 5th century. There are two classes of grafs in Oar- 
many at the present time, the first forming a Motion 
of the highest and oldest nobility, and th second repre¬ 
senting the higher order of the lower nobles. 

GUArmo, grafft '•/;>( 11 id., a scratching), is the MtM 
given to a class of ins. ti ptinns which have beau found 
in certain ancient cities, and which have recently 
excited some interest. They are street scribbling!, 
the names, words, mid sentences which are found 
rudely traced in cluueool or red chalk, or scratched 
with a stylus on the plaster of the walls or pillars in 
tho pul/hc places. Many curious and interesting 
gleanings ot them, found at Pompeii and elsewhere, 
nave born made public, and more than one eminent, 
scholar has applied himself to the subject at a special 
study. They are not only extremely curious to them¬ 
selves, but are valuable ns tending to throw light on 
the every-day life and manners oi the ancieut world. 
The subjects of this wall literature of the ancients 
appear to have been very miscellaneous. Many of 
the inscriptions arc of a religious character, others 

f iolitiral; but the great majority of them appear to 
invr been personal, and often of a satirical or grossly 
libellous character. Very many-, indeed, hardly admit 
of any regular clu.!>‘-ideation, being, as might be antici¬ 
pated, of u most mol ley character. Home tore scTapa 
of poetry from well-known authors; others aredoggrel 
verses, or short sentences of unknown origin. Some 
arc expressions ol elVection Tor a friend, while others 
denote disapprobation. Many of them, too, are 
mere ribaldry, Bimietiincs of the grossest and most 
■disgusting tendency. Tbo literary value of tho graf¬ 
fiti is, as was to bo expected, very slender; but they 
are interesting as throwing light upon the manners, 
customs, and inodes of thought of the people. A small 
selection of theso writings was published by Dr. 0. 
Wordsworth in 1837: but the most elaborate and 
interesting work on this subject is tbe “ Graffiti di 
Pompei,” lsifi. But by far the most comprehensive 
and iTingmlleent, work on this subject, will be, when 
completed, “ Monumenta Epigr.ipWa Pompeian a,’* 
by Jos. Fiore Hi.—lief, F.iHuhu rgh J'-’vletc, October, 
I8.il). 

Gn acting, grift'-mg (Ang.-Ifor.), is a mode of 
propagating plants which is applicable to most kinds 
of trees and shrubs, with the exception of heaths and 
herbaceous vegetables, which do not so easily admit of 
the operation. It is principally duected towards fruit- 
trees, in order to continue their varieties. A tree 
which is grafted consists of two separate part*,—the 
scion and tho stock ; the union of theso two constitutes 
the pm It, and the operation by which the union is 
effected is ternie ,t grafting. According to Loudon, 
the end of grafting consists- Firstly, in preserving and 
multiplying varieties of fruit-trees endowed,aoeident- 
nlly or otherwise, with partieulnr qualities, which can¬ 
not be transferred to their offspring by seeds, and 
which would he multiplied too slowly or ineffectually 
by any other mode of propagation ; secondly, to acce¬ 
lerate the fructification of trees, barren as well as 
fruit-bearing ; thirdly, to improve tbe quality of (knits; 
fourthly, to perpetuate varieties of ornamental trees or 
shrubs; and lastly, to change the species of fruit on 
any one tree, mid to renew ita fruitfulness. Whip, 
tpliee, or foiigue-grqfHng, is the rootle most generally 
adopted in nurseries for propagating fruit-trees. It is 
necessary, in order to perform this correctly, that tho 
top of the stock and the extremity of tl<e scion should 
be of eausl diameter. The scion and stock are cut off 
obliquely at corresponding angles, or as near the same 
os the operator i-eit guess; a slit is then made in the 
sloped faco of the. stock downwards, and to the scion 
upwards; the tongue, thus constructed, of the scion 
is then inserted in the 1 deft of the stock, the inner 
barks of both being made to unite closely, and the 
whole is then bound round tightIv with baas riband 
from left to right. The next thing to be dona Is to 
clay all round, over the bossy from about an itich bekew 
Hie graft to an inch above, closing up all the apertures, 
so that no light, wot, or win* .pjii penetrate; tor Which 
object the clay is applied, wjLtrraflhig is another 
variety, and only differs from the? love method in tbe 
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icion being shaped like a wedge, and being inserted in 
s corresponding cavity in the stock, budding is an. 
jthcr method of grafting by means of the germs or 
syce of plants, and it consists in taking an eye or bud 
ittachcit to a portion of the bark and transporting it 
•jo a similar position in another or different ligneous 
vegetable, The only difference betweeu budding and 
grafting is in the fact of the scion being in an embryo 
state instead of being fully grown.— kef. Loudon’s 
lineytrlopailia of (gardening. (Sen also Gissssiso, 

lioKTrccr.TUBK, &e.) 

Gluts, irruin (Fr. grain, Lat. granum), the emallcsl 
weight in the systems oommonly used in England and 
America for denoting the weights of bodies The 
value of the grain is sot forth in the act of parliament. 
5 Geo. IV. c. 71. {Set Avoirdupois.) The grain can 
be taken os the common unit in comparing the systems 
of weight known as avoirdupois, apothecaries’, mid 
troy. Tho ounce avoirdupois contains 437'fi grains; 
the apothecaries’ and the troy ounce ISO grains. The 
principal terms of the decimal system of weights may 
thus be expressed in grains 

Graint. 

1 Kilogramme = 15t’t t 

1 Gramme «= IB' W'W 

1 Centigramme ■=■ ’IBM 

1 Milligramme = ‘0151 

A proposition for altering the value of the grain in the 
British Fharnutaipieia was advanced in lsnj; but tlie 
General Medical Council, after much consideration, 
determined not to interfero with the well-known 
weight. 

Ob a in TtH. (See Tur.) 

GSAim of Paradisic. {See Amomum.) 

GKALLA, GBALi.ATOiiBS,yr.if'-lrgrnM(«i-/o'-i , «esfLai. 
grail*, stilts), tho wading birds, tho fourth of the 
six orders into which Limiu-us divided the class Arcs, 
or Birds. The order iH thus described by him .—liili 
sub-cylindrical and rather obtuse; tongue entire, 
fleshy; feet wading, the thighs half-naked ; body 
compressed; tho skin very thin and sapid; the lad 
short. Their food consists of Italics, water reptiles, 
and animalcules obtained in marshes, and their nests 
are generally found near the ground. The lariti’ioli of 
the order are tho Gruidm, or cranes; tho Ardeidn*, or 
herons; the Scolopaoidai, or sandpipers, and suipes : 
the Halloin', or rails; the Charadriadie, or plot era; ami 
the Tautulidto, or ibices. It comprises all those birds 
which livo both on land and s«a, and to which both ele¬ 
ments are essential. Those which arc essentially aquatic 
have a short web to their toes; their w mgs are long, 
and, having no settled district, they fly from one shore 
to another as the seasons chauge. Several fossil remains 
of the families of this order of lords have been found. 
Iu tho Paris basin, bones of birds referable to tbe 
genera Seolopax, Triuga, and Ibis, have been found, 
and in the fresh-water formation of Tilgate Forest, the 
remains of a wader larger than a heron were found by 
Dr. Mantell. The fossil footsteps of wading birds, 
observed by Professor Hitchcock, in the new red sand¬ 
stone valley of the Connecticut, show that formerly at 
least seven species of Grallatores existed, varying in 
size from that of a snipe to twice that of an ostrich.— 
Bef. American Journal qf Science and Arte, vol. xxix. 

Grahin’acka, griltu-tn-ai' -ee^e (from Lut. grant», 
grass), in But., the Grasses, a nat. ord. of ISonocvtgle 
done*, sub-class Glumace*. Of all tho orders in the 
vegetable kingdom, this is the moat important to man, 
as it affords his principal food, and is eminently ser¬ 
viceable in other respects, by supplying fodder for 
cuttle, sugar, and numerous useful products. As a 
botpuical group, there is none more natural, for the 
variations observed in the herbs, shrubs, and arbores¬ 
cent plants composing it, are of the simplest kind, 
arising generally from differetices in the proportions ol 
parts. The stein of a grass is round, jointed, and com¬ 
monly hollow. The leaves are alternate, with split 
sheaths, termmating above in membranous tongues or 
ligules. The flowers arp perfect, or unisexual, and 
Btow in bunohes (locust*- or rpikelele), or singly. 
There is no true perimitte, Us place being snnphed by 
imbricated bracts yfisfehaff.acalea), of which there 
•re commonly twgroalled oIksms (.» first illustration, 
*» *). placed at the base of the solitary flower, or at the 
800 
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base of each locusts; rarely, there is only one glume. 

Occasionally these envelopes are altogether absent. 
, Each flower is also usually furnished with two addi- 
! turns! alternate bracts, called pale* (a, a, in first illus- 
j trntiou); sometimes the inner palea is wanting. There 
! are also, in some cases, two or three soaies, called 
i lodicula, or glimeUulet, present. Tho stamens vary 
I in number from one to bis, or even more—the number 
i is frequently three (see second illustration c, c, e); the 
i filaments are capillary; the anthers versatile. Tbe 
' ovary (a) is superior and one-cclled, with a solitary 
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ascending ovule; the si..'mas (h,b) ure feathery, or 
hairy. The fruit is a rnryopsis. The seed has mealy 
albumen und a lenticular embryo, lying on one side at 
tho base of the albumen. Tho form of inflorescence 
is a point of grout importance in the classification of 
the grasses. Tho single flowers, or locustss of flowers, 
may be arranged on u central column (ruchu), so as to 
form a compact head or spike (as in wheat); or they 
iiiuy be placed on a more or less branched axis, so as to 
form a panicle (ns in the oat). Grasses are universally 
distributed over the globe. In temperate and cold 
climates they arc berbueeous, and of moderate height, 
while iu tropical climates they become Bhrubby and 
arborescent, and sometimes prow to the height of fifty 
or sixty feet. Grasses iisuully grow together in large 
musses, and thus form tho verdure of great tracts of 
soil; hence they have been termed social plants. There 
ure SIX) genera and probably about 3,800 species. The 
most important genera are TrUicum, wbeat; Hardenm, 
barley ; A vena, oat; Orgza, riee; Zea, Indian corn, or 
maize; Secale, rye; Puwicum, millet; Sacrharum, 
stigar-eaiui; llambuea, bamboo; Andropogon dactglie, 
and Jlulcue. {See these names.) 

Grammar, grSm’-mdr (Fr . trrammaire, Ger. gramma- 
tik, Gr. grammatike, Lat. gramma/ica), is the art of 
speaking or writing any language with correctness and 
propriety. Coneiderea as an art, it necessarily sup¬ 
poses the previous existence of a language, tbe object 
of which is to communicate thought. Without at¬ 
tempting any alteration in a language already in use, 
it furnishes certain rules, founded on observation, to 
which the method of speaking adopted in that language 
may be reduced ; and this collection of rules is’callea 
the grammar of that language. But apart from gram¬ 
mar, as applied to any particular language, there is 
the pure science of grammar, otherwise called universal 
grammar, which views language only ns significant of 
thought, and, neglecting particular and arbitrary modi¬ 
fications, introduced for the sake of beauty, or other¬ 
wise, examines the analogy and relations between words 
and ideas; distinguishes between those particulars 
whioh are essential to language and those which are 
ouly accidental; and thus furnishes a certain standard 
by whioh different languages may be compared, and 
their several excellencies or defects pointed out. 
“ Grammar," says Max Milller, “ owes its origin, like 
nil other sciences, to a very natural and practical want. 
The first practical grammarian waa the first practical 
teaoher of languages; and if we want to know the be¬ 
ginnings of the science of language, we must tty to 
find out at what time in the history of the world, and 
under what circumstances, people first thought of 
learning any language besides their own. At that time 
we shall find the first practical grammar, and not till 
then. Much may have been ready at hand, tlirongh 
the less-interested researches of philosophers, and 
likewise through the critical atudies of tho scholars of 
Alexandria, on the ancient forms of their language, as 
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preserved in the Homeric poems. fiat role* of deolen* 
■ion end conjugation, paradigm* of regular and irregu¬ 
lar noun* and verbs, observations on syntax, and the 
lilt* i these are the work of the teacher* of languages, 
and of no one else.” Grammar, therefore, ia of com¬ 
paratively modern origin. No ancient Greek ever 
thought of learning a foreign language. It was through 
the study of the ancient dialects of their own language 
that the Greeks of Alexandria were first led to critical 
and philological studies. The general outline of gram* 
mar existed at an earlier period, but they were the 
first to study the language critically, analyzing and 


first real practical Greek grammar was that of Diony -1 
sms Tlirax, a Thracian, wbn went to Borne, and | 
taught the language there about the time of Pom -1 
pey. Ho waB the first who applied the results of' 
the labours of former philosophers and critics to 
the practical work of teaching. His work thus be¬ 
came one of the principal channels through which 
the grammatical terminology which had been carried 
from Athens to Alexandria flowed bach to Borne, to 
spread from thence oxer the whole civilized world. 
“ We can follow the stream of grammatical science,” 
says Muller, “ from Dionysius Tfarax to our own time 
in an almost uninterrupted chain of Greek and Bornan 
writers. We flud M. Verrius Flacous, the tutor of 
the grandsons of Augustas, aud Quintilian, ill the first 
century; Scaurus, Apollonius Dyscolus, and his son 
Herodianus, in the second; Probus and Donatus, the 
. teacher of St. Jerome, in the fourth. After Constan¬ 
tine bad moved the seat of government from Borne, 
grammatical science received a new home iu the 
academy of Constantinople. There were no less than 
twenty Greek and Latin grammarians who held pro¬ 
fessorships at Constantinople. Under Justinian, in 
the sixth century, the name of Friscisnus gave a new 
lustre to grammatical studios, and his work remained 
an authority during the middle ages to nearly our own 
times. We ourselves have been taugbt grammar 
according to the plan which was followed by Diony¬ 
sius at Borne, by Priacianus at Constantinople, by 
Alenin at York; and whatever may be said of the 
improvements iutroduoed into our system of educstiou, 
the Greek aud Latin grammars used at our public 
school* are mainly founded on the first empirical 
analysis of language prepared by the philosophers of 
Athens, applied by the scholars of Aloxaudria, and 
transferred to the practical purpose of teaching a 
foreign tongue by the Greek professors at Rome. — 
(Leoturei on the Science of Language, 3rd edition, 1&62.) 
It is in the grammar of a language that we can trace 
its distinctive features. The English language, for 
instanoo, is made up of words borrowed from almost 
every country of the globe,—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
Celtic, Saxon, Danish, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German—nay, even Hindustani, Malay, aud Chinese 
words, Jie mixed together in the English dic¬ 
tionary; but not a single.drop of foreign blood has 
enured into the organic systom of the English lan- 
tge. “The grammar, the blood and soul of the 
is as pure aud unmixed in English as spoken 


shores of the German Ocean by the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes of the continent.” Grammar ia, after all, but 
declension and conjugation. Originally, declension 
oonld not have been anything but the composition of 
a noun with some other wont expressive of number 
and ease. The like bold* true with regard to verbs, 
though it may seem difficult to disoover in the 
personal termination* of the Greek and Latin the 
exact pronouns which wore added to the root of 
the verb in order to express, I love, Mon iovest, 
As loves. It stands to reason, however, that originally 
those terminations must have boon the same in 
all languages; namely, personal pronouns. *' It is 
very likely," save the author already so frequently 
quoted, “ that the gradual disappearance of irregular 
declensions and conjugations is due in literary, as well as 
in illiterate langnage, to the dialect of children. The 
language of children is more regular then our own. I 
have heard children say ladder and baddeet, instead of 
worse and worst. In treating of the grammar of any 
097 
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language, grammarians usually divide the subject into 
four distinot heads;— Orthography, or the art of com¬ 
bining letters into syllables and syllables into words; 
Etymology, or the art of deducing one word from 
another, and the various modifications by whfoh the 
sense of any one word ean be diversified consistently 
with its original moulting, or its relation to the theme 
whence it is derived: Syntax, or wbat relates to the 
oonstruotion or due disposition of the words of a lan¬ 
guage into sentenoes or phrases; and Proeody, or that 
which treats of the quautities and accent* ofsy liable*, 
and the art of making verses. All language la made 
up of words, which may be deflued to be sounds signi¬ 
ficant of some idea or relation, and may be distin¬ 
guished as—1.Substantives; ii. Attributives; 9. Defini¬ 
tives; and 4. Connectives, Substantives ere word* 
expressive of tilings which exist, or era conceived to 
exist, of themselves, and not as tb- energies or quali¬ 
ties of anything else. They are nouns and pronouns, 
the latter being a species of word invented to supply 
the place of nouna in oertain circumstances. They 
admit of the accidents of gender, number, and ease. 
Attributives are words that are expressive of all snob 
things os are conceived to exist not of themselves, but 
as the attributes of othor things. They are verbs, 
participles, adjectives, aud adverbs. The attributes 
expressed by verba have their essenoe in motion or its 
privation; and as motion ia always accompanied by 
time, therefore verbs arc liable to certain variations 
colled tenses. To denote ttho several kinds of sfflrme- 
tiuu expressed by verbs, all verba have what are termed 
moods or modes ; aa the indicative, I write; subjunc¬ 
tive, I may or can write: imperative, write tbou. 
Verbs are also distinguished as active-transitive when 
the uvtion denoted by them passes from the actor to 
some external object; active-intransitive, when no such 

K ussing takes place ; passive, inch as express not action, 
ut passion or suffering; and neutor, such aa express 
an attribute that consists neither in action nor in pas¬ 
sion. Piirticipli'H are such words as express an attri¬ 
bute combined with time; as, writing, written. Adjec¬ 
tives express, us inhering in their substantives, the 
several qualities of things of which the essenoe con¬ 
sists not in motion or its privation j as, cook, bud,proper. 
Home qualities are of a such a nature that one substantia 
may have them in a greater degree than another; 
ana therefore adjectives denoting these qualities ad¬ 
mit, in most languages, of variations called degrees of 
comparison. Adverbs, from being attributes of attri¬ 
butes, have been called attributive- of the seonnd 
order, to distinguish them from verbs, participles, and 
adjectives, which denote the attributes of substantives, 
and ore therefore called attributives of the first order. 
Adverbs are of two kinds.—those which arc common 
to all attributives of the first order, ». which coa¬ 
lesce equally with v-#bs, participles, and adjectives, 
and those which are confined to verbs. Definitives 
arc such words as serve to define and ascertain any 
particular obieot or ohjeota as separated from others 
of the same class. These are commonly eatled article*; 
of which there are two kinds,—the definite and tha 
indefinite. Connectives are such words as are em¬ 
ployed to oonneet other words, and of several distinct 
parts to make ono complete whole. They are of two 
kinds,—conjunctions and prepositions. Conjunctions 
are those connectives which are commonly employed 
to conjoin eentenoea. They are of two kinds,—eon- 
junctivea, or snob os conjoin sentences aud their mean- 
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conjoin words which relate otderwise to domeMe i sad 
this they do by signifying those relations by which tha 
things expressed dv the united words are connected 


in nature. Interjections are a class of words which 
arc to be found In perhaps all languages; but they 
cannot bo included in any if tha above classes, for 
they era not subject to the roles and principles ot 
grammar, aa they contribute nothing to toe communi¬ 
cation or thought.— Bef. Encyclopedia Britannica/ 
Encyclopedia Mctropolitona. (dp Liivotunl.) 

Gbixmxziaiv, g nm-mat'-re-da, was sneiently a title 
of honour given to persons a£M«jMed learned in any 
art or faculty whatsoever; tat rfJviMt is mmsmbw 
applied to one who is stalled in or'ngbo teaches 
grammar. 
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Ouniii Schools. (Nee Schools.) GiAirn-MABTXB, a bubo which was applied, during 

Ouksi, grim (Fr.), the unit of weight in the the middle ewes, to the ehiefh of the various dominant 
French metno system. It is the weight of a cubic ordors of kmehthee i; as the Templars and the Hospi- 
eentimhtre of distilled water at its greatest density, tellers, the latter of whom were later tanned the 
that is to eay, at the temperature of 4-1° of the cent!- Knights of Malta. The grand-master was, in a sort of 
grade thermometer. It Is somewhat under l&t grains, away, the sovereign for life of the order which ha 
He exact value in grains being expressed dec busily by commanded, and his word was law in all matters. 


15*4340. (See Metric System.) whether oonoemfng life or death. Sir Walter Soott, 

Ouxrvs. (Set Whalb.) in his romance of Ivanhoe, has given a very good 

GbaVasillas, gran-a-dil'-lat (Sp.), the edible fruits aketdh of how the post of grand-master was filled and 
of certain species of passion-flower. (Set Pabsiyloba.) abused by the men to whom it was intrusted. During 
Gbaud CovTVBixa or Nobic abut, koo-too'-me-ai, is the days of the ancient monarchy in France, there was 
the name of an ancient collection of the laws of Nor- an office termed the Grand-Master of France, who was 
mandy, which formerly prevailed also in this country, chief of all the officers of the household; end later. 
It is said to have been compiled in the third year of during the empire, there were grand-maatere of the 
Henry III. The islands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alder- universities; but the term has, in the present day, 
Bey, Ac., which formerly belonged to Normandy, but to ell practical purposes, exploded, 
were united to the English orown by the first prinoeaof Guard Sbbjbakty (Let. magnum terotthm, great 

that line, are still governed according to the laws of service), in Law, was a tenure by which the tenant 
U grand Ctmhmitr. was bound. Instead of serving the king generally in the 

Gbavd Days, in Lew, are those days in the terms wars, to do some special honorary service to him in 
which are solemnly kept in the inns of court and person; as to carry nis banner, hie sword, or the like ; 
obeneery; vis., Candlemas-day in Hilary, Asoension- or to be his butler, champion, or other officer at his 
day in Baa ter, St. John Baptist's day in Trinity, and coronation. It was of the nature of grand serieanty 
All Saints' day in Michaelmas,—all diet ntmjuridici. that it held of the king: the like tenure held of a 
Gbahbib, grin-dee 1 fSp. grande de Etpmah is the subject was only knight-service. Tenants holding 
name of the highest rank m tho Buaniah nobility. The by grand sorjeanty * re not bound to pay aid or 
oolleative body of the groadees is called la grandeta. escuage, as was the ce ■ in knight-service. Tenure by 
To this class belonged that very powerful section of eormge, which was te -wnd a horn when the Scots or 
the nobility who, from their great wealth, were called other enomies entered the land, in order to warn the 
the riooe kombree (rich men). The grandees were king’s subjects, was a species of grand smjeonty. This 
originally the descendant* of the greet feudatories of tenure wee preserved by 12 Charles II. o. 24, which 
the orown, and were possessed of many important abolished the other feudal tenures, and still subsists in 
privileges; among which were exemption from taxation, some cases. 

and from the power of any oivil or criminal court. Gbahitb, grdn'At (Let. gramim, a groin), in Min* 
without a special warrant from the king. They had n kind of rook, so named from its granular structure, 
also the right of bearing a banner, ana of enlisting The typical granite is a crystalline aggregate of (he 
oolite# on their own account, and might even enter three minerals, fislapar, mioa, and quarts. The pro- 
the service of a foreign priuoe at war with Castile portions of the three constituent! vary indefinitely, 
without bring guilty of treason. At length Cardinal with this limitation^ that the felspar is always an essen- 
Xhnenes succeeded in breaking their power and 




larger proportion. Sometimes the mioa, sometimes 


raise new men to the rank of grandees, partly with the the quarts, becomes so minute a* to be barely per- 
view of destroying the power of the ancient nobility, ceptible. The state of aggregation of the mas* varies 
and partly to reward their friends. In this way three also greatly, some granites bring very close and fltra- 

ned, othe 


seph Bonaparte the dignities and white,—the first when the felspar it neeh-ooiou 
privileges of the grandees were entirely abolished, bat the latter when it is pure white, the intermediate grey 
they were partially restored at the restoration. There tints depending chiefiy on the abandonee and colour 
are very xew of the old families now extant in the of the mica, but sometimes on that of the quarts. The 


■ID Yorjr ten ui tun viu iwuuadb uun dmwv iu uio vi iud uaivb, uuv bvuidwauob uu kuwu vi mid ({umhu add 

direct line. hard and close-grained granite forms the most durable 

Gbaud Juby, in criminal jurisprudence, is a body building-stone ior heavy structures; thesoft end de- 
of good and sufficient men, whose business it is to oompossble yields the finest kaolin, or china-clay, 
examine into the chargee or erimes brought before Geawitio Bocks, grin-ii'-ik, in Geol., those igneous 
them at assises or sessions; and if satisfied that there rooks which partake of the character and appearance 
is sufficient oanse, they return a bill of indictment of granite. (See Ionovs Booze.) They are highly 
against the eocaied, upon which he 1 b afterwards tried crystalline, and their component crystals ore never 
by the petty jury. The sheriff of every county is rounded or water-worn; they present no trace# of 
bound to return to eveiy session of the peace, end deposition or stratification; they occur in the earth's 
every commission of over and terminer, and of general crust, as mountain-masses and veins, bursting through 
gaol delivery, twenty-four good and lawful men of the and displacing the sedimentary rocks; and they inau- 
oonnty, to inquire, present, do, and execute all those rate, and otherwise alter (as all heated maeaes do), the 
thing* whiah, ou the part of the sovereign, ehall then strata with which they oome in contact. From these 


three, so that twelve may be a majority, 
jury are first instructed in the articles of 1 
by a charge from the judge who presides o 
They then withdraw to sit ana receive 


The grand I as it wen, the floor or foundation far all the superin- 


them in dykes and veins, and 
isitions and mineral characters. 
> principal mass of the most 
res in the world. The moun- 


nowever, to be thoroughly persuaded of the {truth of the Grampians in Scotland, the Wioklew mountains n 
on indictment, so far as the evidenoe goes, ana not to Ireland, tbe Dofroftlds in Scandinavia, the Abe i 
rest satisfied with mere probabilities. The institution Switzerland, the Pyrenees in Spain, the Oural aui 
of grand jnrtes is vdry ancient, and can be traced book Himalayan ranges m Asia, the Abyssinian and othe 


Ireland, the Dofrsftids in Seandmario, the Alps in 
Switserttnd, the Pyrenees in Spain, the Ourel and 
Himalayan ranges m Asia, the Abyssinian end other 
ranges in Northern Africa, the hills of Damon and 
Nomqua Sand in Southern Africa, the central range 
of the island of Madagascar, and the Andeein South 
America, are all less or more composed of granites 
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centre of tlto earth. Newton also adds, that as the may be termed a and y. Now these weights counter- 
total force which solicits nay given molecule, being the halanoe one another, and no motion whatever ensues; 
■um of the notions of each molecule of the attracting but if another small weight z be attached to x or jr, so 
body, its intensity will bo proportional to the number as to give it a preponderance, the loaded weight will 
of molecules contained in the latter. For example, if immediately begin to descend freely, and its velocity 
we suppose that the earth, without undergoing any will bo diminished in the proportion of the additional 
alteration of its dimensions, were to become more ootn- weight z, to the sum of the original weights x and v, 
pact by a hundredth part, or, in other words, that plus e; for the foroe which is impressed by the addi- 
within the same volume it contained a hundredth part tional weight s is expended not only in giving velocity 
more matter; then, the attractive force which it would to itaelf, but also to the two weights x and jr, which are 
exercise on bodies placed on its surface would be in- attached to tha ends of the string. This machine thus 
creased a hundredth part. All bodies must necessarily shows that the properties of uniformly accelerated 
move towards, or in the direction of, the centre of the motion hold true in tne descent of falling bodies; and 
earth, by the etTcots of this gravitation, as a sphere if the additional load be such as will be able to carry 
always attracts an exterior body in a manner us if all the weight to which it is added through one feet in 
its matter were condensed into a single point at its the Jlrtt second of time, it carries it through four 
centre. From the utiom that all bodies, when deprived feet in two seconds, and through nine feet in three 
of support, fall from any height to wbicli they may seconds; and so on. In order to measure the velocity 
have been elevated, it may be justly inferred that of descent of heavy bodies fulling rapidly, Attwood’s 
gravity actB upon them during the whole time occupied machine could not bo used with any certainty; the 
in their descent with a uniformly accelerating force, only mode by which an accurate result can be obtained 
which may bo proved from the fact, that bodies which is by measuring the length of a pendulum, which gives 
full from a greater height than others arrive at the a certain number of oscillations in a fixed time, us 
earth with a proportionality greater velocity. Galileo there can be no doubt that the number of oscillations 
was the first who established the fact that the aouele- which it makes must •eoessarily depend firstly on its 
ration of all falling bodieB is uniform; aud he deduced length, and secondly . the intensity of gravity. If 
dhe corollary that the spaces descended through are the amplitude of the • i illations of the pendulum (see 
aa the squares of the times of descent. Ho likewise Pendulum) be very s mall, in other words, if it does 
proved that terrestrial gravity ucts equally ou oil not deviate from a vertical position moro than ‘i' J , or 
bodies, or, in other words, impresses on all of them an 3° at the utmost, the relations between the gravity of 
equal quantity of motion, whatever their naturo may the earth and the length of the pendulum will be very 
die. In order to demonstrate this, Galileo hud several simple indeed; ns shown by the followmgtheory,—that, 
•hollow spheres constructed of equal weight and diame- the square of the number of oscillations performed in 
ter, and iu these be inclosed equal weights, formed, a given time is directly proportional to the intensity of 
however, of different substances; the spheres wero gravity, aud inversely proportional to the length of the 
then suspended hr strings of equal length, and made pendulum. Thus if i is the length of the seconds pen- 
to vibrate in small arcs with a pendulum movement; duluin, 7t the ratio of the circumference to the diam¬ 
ond it was found the time occupied in describing the eter, and g is the accelerating force of gravity (that is, 
arc, or the oscillation of each, was equal in all. This twice the space through which a body falls by the 
may not be clear to all, aa light bodies—snch sa fea- notion of gravity in the brat second of time), then we 
tbers and paper—fall moru slowly to tho ground than have the equation that g equal* lir’. Therefore, as 
a piece of metal. Hut it must be remembered that the length of the pendulum vibrating seconds of mean 
this is duo, not to the inequality of the attrae- aolar time in London in vacuo has been determined to 
4ion of gravitation, but to the buoyancy of tbo at- be Hi)'1393 British standard inches; and as 7T, or the 
mosphere, as in the exhausted receiver of an air- relation of the diameter to the oircumferenoe of a 
pump a feather and a piece of gold, if let fail from the circle, is well known to be 3*14159; then we deduce 
tup, will reach the bottom at the same time, and will the relative value of g to be 389*3 inches, or 32} feet, 
descend with perfectly equal speed. That attraction Tlio length, therefore, through which a body would 
is proportional to tho mass, may bo shown by the fol- fall at London in a second of time would be 16^ feet, 
lowing induction. The variation of a mass, or the at- or half the above quantity. It must bo borne in mind, 
tractive forco of the earth, becomes apparent by a however, that this value of g does not express the 
corresponding variation in the velooity of the falling whole of the earth’s attraction, as a small part of the 
body. This volocity, which for a short space of time same (about 1-481th) is counteracted by the oentrifu- 
tnust be supposed uniform, will, in effect, be propor- gal force corresponding to the latitude: g, therefore, 
tional to the force which generates it. As the force is the foroe of gravity, diminished by tne centrifugal 
is proportional to tbe mass, it follows, therefore, that force, or what is properly termed yraoitoHon, It appears 
the velocity will also bn proportional to that body. In from many confirmed experiments, that the variation of 
tbo present day a body in the latitude of Faria falls gravitating force between the equator and the poles 
through IH^th feet during the first second of its de- is as 191 is to 195; that is, a body which weighs 194 
scent. But if the earth’s mass were increased by a pounds at the equator, will weigh 195 pounds if 
hundredth part, as slated before, the space described transported to the poles. As the variation of the cen- 
by the falling body during the first second of time trifocal force between tho same latitudes is expressed 
would also be increased in the same proportion, and by Newton in the fraotion it follows that the 
-the velocity, instead of being measured by 16*09 feet, difference between the gravitating force and the cen- 
would be expressed by tbe sum of 16*09 pita 0*16 feet, trifugal force at the equator and at the poles might be 
or 10*25 feet. The space through which a body falls in expressed by the fraction fl s , which difference arises 
one second of time,' from tho action of gravity, ditniu- from the oblate figure of tne earth. It henoe results, 
-iahes as the height above the earth's surface increases, that .the veriation of the intensity of gravity, or, in 
aud on the top of a high mountain it is sensibly less othor words, the figure of the earth, may be deduced 
-than at the level of tiie sea. The foroe which generates from the number of oscillations that pendulums of the 
taw volocity, or the attractive force inherent in the same construction would perform* in twenty-foAr 
molecules of matter, diminishes, therefore, as the dis- hours in places situated under different latitudes; or 
tance increases. With regard to the measurements by it might also be determined firom a comparison of the 
which scientific men have been enabled to exemplify different lengths whioh must be given to a pendulum 
the principles of terrestrial gravitation, it must be in order that it may perform in every place the same 
determined how aud whkt velocity is imparted to a number of osoillationa in a given time. So Car for the 
body falling freely in a given time. First, in order to different measurements of terrestrial gravity; tbe 
®"“ w t *“ t F rav 'fy ,s . • uniformly accelerating foroe, second nnd moro important portion of the article 
Attwood ai maohrae is the best experimental method comes under the head of Unieerml Gratntation. Ai- 
by which the proof can be deduced. This apparatus though Kepler made some shrewd guesses at the mo- 
•consists or a pul ley^q uMng a groove on its edge to re- tions of the planets and the causes of tides and other 
* edken gpWJwhieh passes over it, and the axle similar phenomena, it is to Sir Isaac Newton that we 
.“1,“ ^“obviate any stoppage are indebted for the principles and appUoations of 

wii 11, * eao “ °f ike string which passes uuusereal gravitation, and through it, by means of pure 

over the pulley, two equaljroight* are attached, which gebmetry (#«* Groirtbx), we an abte to possess the 





__ UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. _ - 

Gravit y, Centre of Greaves_ 

correct information that ire have with regard to the Grayling, gray'-ling (Ang.-9ax.), (TkyntUm ml- 
movements of the earth, son, and moon, and other garb), is a fresh-water fish of the family of the 
heavenly bodies. The first rule is one which is Tory Salmmidee, and very like the trout in habits and 
comprehensive, and which gives a good idea of the appearance. Its body is long and flat, and seldom 
whole basis of the science j it is, that the attraction of exceeds eighteen inches in length. The head is small, 
one body upon another body docs not depend upon pointed, and flattened at the top. The back and aidea 
the mass of the body which is attracted, but is the same are silvery-grey in colour (whence the name), bitt when 
whatever be the mass of the body so attraoted, pro- the fish is fresh caught, this colour ia seen to tie va- 
vided that the distances be the same. For instance, negated with blue, gold, green, and black spots. The 
the planet Jupiter attracts the sun, and also attracts grayling is very abundant in England, Sweden, Lap- 
the earth; but although the sun's mass ia 300,000 hmu, and Norway, and it partakes of the usual cha- 
tiracs that of the earth, yet the attraction of Jupiter racteristics of the rest of tho Salmonid <*, although 
on the earth is ernrtlv equal to his attraction of the it iH in season generally when they are out. (See 
sun, became the earth and tun are equally dietaut Salmon-hub.) 

from Jupiter. One of tho simplest illustrations of Gray's Inn. (See Inks or Court.) 

this force is that of throwing a stone in a straight "Great Go," and “ Little Go." —Terms current 

or horizontal plaue, when the stone's course will be in Oxford, expressive of two different examinations 
evolved iu a curve, and the stone at length will drop which students for the degree of B.A. have to pass to 
to the pround. The flights of shot and shells are like- order to obtain thesame. The " Little Go," or aespon* 
wise illustrative of tho same rule. (See Gunnery.) siotis, as the examination is termed in the calendar, 
Newton, before applying bis tlicorr of universal gravi- must be passed before the fifth term of residence to 
tation, sought for a law by which he could regulate tho university; but in most of the colleges men are 
the diminishing intensity of tho same, and, after sev- required to pass it very shortly after taking their rest* 
eral experiments and calculations, lie laid down the deuce in the university, in their first or second term, 
role that tho force of gravity diminishes exactly as the If the candidate be "plucked" (as is the technical 
square of the distance increases, or, in other words, phraseology for having failed) three times in bis 
that the attractive force of the earth at the distance •• little go," ho is generally obliged to leave bis college, 
of the moon must be as much less than it is at the aur- and "migrate" to a " hall." Under the new system, 
face of the earth, as the square of the radius of the the first public examination, or Moderations, is held 
earth is less than the square of the moon’s distance from the eighth to the twelfth term, and the second 
from the earth. Newton also found, that since the public examination, or " Great Go," can be passed 
true diameter of the moon is to the true diameter of between the thirteenth and eighteenth terms of resi- 
the earth os 1U0 is to 3(15, tho mass of matter in the dencc; and, being successful in the examination, the 
moon ia to the muss of matter in the earth in the pro- student assumes the degree of 11. A.—Further informa- 
portion of 1 to 3fl,7«8; and also that the accelerative tion an these names, examinations, and subjects re¬ 
gravity on the surface of the moon is to the accelerative quired for degrees, will bo found under the articles 
gravity on the surface of the earth, as 1 is to 3, or is just Drgrek ami Universities. 

one-third of that of the earth. He also proved that Great Seal, grait teal (Ang.-Sax.), is the em¬ 
bodies moving uuder an attractive force which di- blam of sovereignty, introduced by Edward the Con- 
minisbes according to the inverse square of the distance, feasor, mid appended to all writs to summon par- 
must describe conic sections (which nee), having a Lament,, treaties with foreign states, all public sots of 
focus at the centre of force; and also that they must state which concern the United Kingdom, and all 
conform to the laws of motion which Kepler discovered patents and other matters relating to England. By 
to belong to the planetary orbs. Newton likewise whs art. 21 of the Union between England and Scotland 
successful iu determining that most of the iucquali- (5 Anne, c. H), it was provided that there should be one 
ties of the moon and planets are oonsequonces of the great seal for the united kingdom of Great Britain, 
mutual gravitation of the different bodies which com- which should bn used for sealing writs to summon the 
pose the various systems upon each other; and in addi- parliaments and for sealing all treaties with foreign 
tion, that the same incomprehensible power not only states, and all public acts of state which concern the 
regulates the motions of the different planets and satel- united kingdom, and in all other mutters relating to 
lites, but also causes the precession of the equinoxes, England, os the great seal of England was then used'; 
produces the tidal action, aud determines the figure of ana that a seal in Scotland should be kept and made 
the earth. Gravitation, as applied to the celestial use of in all things relating to private rights or grants 
bodies, when we consider its effects, enables us to which had usually passed the great seal of Scotland, 
form many conclusions as to its nature, mode of action, and which onlycowern offices, grants, commissions, 
and influence. We see that gravity is a force which is aud private rights irtthin Scotland. On the union or 
transmitted from body to body itutmtaneouely, and Great Britain and Ireland, no express provision was 
not successively; for were we able to measure its made by any article of that union as to the ettsblieh- 
trauemission, that is, if we consider it in the light of ing of on a great seal for the_ united kingdom. But 
being transmitted successively, we would find that the various acts (as the aummoning of parliament, he.) 
secular variation of the mean lunar motion would be are required to be done under the great seal of the 
sensibly affected. If we consider the question whether united kingdom, and others under the great seal of 
gravity ie affected by the density of the bodies through Ireland; and by sect. 3 of the Acte of Union, 39 & 40 
which it hoc to pass to order to attract other bodies. Geo. III. o. 67 (British), and 40 Geo. III. c. 38 (Irish),, 
we would be forced to agree with Laplace, that it is of it is enacted that the great seal may, if bis majesty 
so subtle and all-powerful a matter or force tbat not shall so think fit, after the union, be used iu like man- 
even the densest bodies to the universe can offer any ner as before the union (except where it ia otherwise 
obstacle to its free passage, or retard its effects on the provided by the articles of union), within that part of 
body to be aoted upon. In concluding the subject, it the United Kingdom called Ireland. Forging tho 
may be said that ir the earth’s flattening at each of great seal is treason, punishable by transportation 
its poles were greater or less than l-300th of its (now penal servitude) for life, 

diameter, then the effect of this alteration on the Greaves, gretve (Bp. and Fort, gratae), pieces of 
moon would, in changing the position of its funds- armour used at a very early period to defend the leg- 
mental plane, thus produce an inequality in the longi- between the knee andTtbe ankle. They formed a part 
tude greater or less than 8", by which the moon is of the armour of Eastern nations in the time of Said, 
sometimes before or behind her mean place. And, as wo learn from the ato% of Goliath of Gath, the 
consequently, the deduction can be drawn, that by champion of the Philistines, who “ had greaves of 
observing the moon, the oblateness of the earth cun brass upon his legs.” The Greeks and Roman* also 
be discovered. As this theory has been found to 1 e wore metal greaves. The Saxons protected the leg 
true and just in its foundation, it ie one of the matt by bends of cloth, the Danes by pieces of think 
striking testimonies of the correctness of Newton's leather. At the tuae of the Conquest, armour for the 
laws of univertal gravitation. — Rtf. Newton’s Prin- legs consisted ut hose, on wESon scales oh rings of 
cma; Artgo’s Astronomy, Ac. Ac. metal were fastened. When plate-armour came into 

Gravity, Centre or. (See Centre or Gravity.) use, the greaves consisted of plates of,«polisb«4 steel. 
Gravity, Bnonic. ( See Srscirio Gravities.) covering the fora part of the lege. The metal shin- 
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Grebe 


piece still forms a part of tl:e picturesque dress of 
the Athenian*. 

(riui, grebe (Ang.-Sex.), s bird which belongs to 
the order Watatoree, end its subjection OolumUa. 
Terrell remarks, with regard to the class: " Of the 
troe divers among our British birds, the grebes and 
dabobioks belong! to that division which more parti¬ 
cularly frequent flash water; and tbs great eras tod 
grebe, the largost of the genus, is resident all the year 
in aeraral ports of this country which afford reeds and 
other luxuriant aquatic vegetation, in which they find 
the required security. They breed and remain all 
tho year, or bv far the greater part of it, on some of 
the lakes of Wales, on the meraaof Shropshire and 
Cheshire, on the broads of Norfolk, and in the fens of 
Lincolnshire. They are eeldoni seen to fly or walk, 
being moetly in too water. Tho form of the whole 
bard being tbst of an elongated cane, is admirably 
adapted for diving, and their habits can only be 
observed by those who live in the vicinity of their 
favourite pools." Besides the great creeted grebe, there 
ere the red-neekei grebe , the .SWatomia, the tippet, the 
Utile, the homed, the eared, the duty, end tno black- 
cbm grebe. The generic characters of all are, how¬ 
ever, very similar, and are ss follows i—Bill of mode¬ 
rate length, straight, bard, slightly compressed and 
pointed, forming an elongated cones nostrils lateral, 
cones vs. oblong, open in front and perforate, dosed 
behind m a membrane; legs end feet long, attached 
behind the centre of gravity; tarsi very much com- 
preased; three torn in front, one behind j anterior toes 
very much flattened, united at tha base, surrounded 
by an extended membrane; no true tail; wings short. 
He length of tho grebe is generally between tweuty- 
aee and twenty-two inches, ami from the carpal joint 
to the end of the longest feathers is eight inches.— 
Jtqf. Terrell's Hietarg qf Sritieh Birde . (See also 
Dabchim.) 

Gniiix AacmrEcrtrau.—The early architecture of 
Greece ia exemplified in the massive remains of walls 
at Myomas, Argos, and others of the old Grecian 
cities, which are oompoaed of hogo, irreyulnr, un¬ 
dressed blocks of stone roughly piled together. (See 
CroLomuir Aftcairucntttje.) It is utterly devoid of 
ornsment, but in one or two instances examples re- 
main of attempts to adorn tho stoues forming the piers 
and lintel of a gateway with rude representations of 
animals, aa in the principal entrance to the Acropolis 
of Myoeme mentioned above. Grecian architecture, 
properly so called, was the production of a far later 
age, ana may be traced to tbet of Egypt and Western 
Asia, combining, as it does, the strength and solidity 
of tns former with the more elegant features and 
decorative principles of the latter. The Doric, the 
first of the three Greek orders, assimilates more closely 
to the arohiteeture of Egypt than either of the others, 
ia its substantial and massive proportions: it is simple 
in ohareeter, bnt always eonvays to the mind of the 
spectator a striking impression of its dignity and 
beauty. The Ionio order, and its ornamentation, is 
derived from the architecture of Western Asia, and is 
characterised by a greater degree of lightness in its 
proportions than the Doric order possesses, and the 
introduction of decorations in minor details. The 
Corinthian, the last, and by Car the most elegant of the 
Greek orders, surpasses the Done and Ionic orders in 
Ms elaborate adornment end symmetry of proportion; 
wit, even in this, a similarity to the architecture of 
Egypt oan be traced in the bell-shaped capitals of its 
columns and the clusters of leave* that curl out wards 
from it* surface. But, although each order exhibits a 
deeided step in advance of that which precedes it, as 
sir sa elegance and ornament are concerned, the three 
orders were uniformly characterised by beauty and 
harmony of proportion j q;d it may be ssid that the 
buildings of ancient Greece, especially the temples, 
were superior to those of say climste and my aoe m 
M gards simplicity of form, the purposes for which 
they were intended, acd the habit* and requirements 
of the people for whose use they were erected. The 
ehisf characteristic^ and the scale of proportions pre¬ 
served m the three Grecian orders, will be found else¬ 
where (me A ecRiTKCTO nn) s and the principal parts 
that compose what is termed an order in classic archi¬ 
tecture have been treated under their respective head- 


Greek Arohiteeture 


ings (tee Angutnurn, Babb, Cxrmx, Go much, 
Cosmos, HitTASfctmrsB, Fsrxzi); but it may be 
desirable to state hero the particular features end 
marks by which each order may be readily distin¬ 
guished, end to point ont some recent discoveries that 
have been made with Tegard to the method adopted by 
the Greeks to give the appearance of perfect beauty t» 
their works, and to avoid anything that might offend 
the eye of any of this highly civilised and educated 
people. It should also be stated, that each order con¬ 
sists of two distinct parts,—the column and tha entab¬ 
lature,—which are again subdivided, the tmmmt into 
the base, shaft, and capital; and the latter Into the 
architrave, friese, and cornioe; and that it is by 
certain differences in these divisions and subdivisions 
that the orders themselves are efstinguiehed. The 
Doric order may be readily discerned by having no 
base to the eolnmn, the lower end of the abaft rearing 
immediately on the pavement; the shaft itself is also 
adorned with broad shallow flntings separated by a 
sharp ridge, the capital being composed of a broad 
echinus moulding surmounted by an abacus, while tha 
frieze is adorned at intervals with projecting pieces 
called triglyphs, wbioh are about half the width of the 
lower diameter of the c^'-inm, having the appearance 
of being separated inti- ree equal parts by two verti- 
oal grooves"cut deeply ..ito the materiel of which it is 
formed, the horizontal section of which ia in the shape 
of the letter V, the outer edges of the piece being 
chamfered off at the same angle. This order was in 
some instances richly adorned with saulpture in low 
relief along the frieze, and in high relief on the metopes 
or spaces between the triglyphs, the tympanum of tho 
pediment rising in an obtuse angle above the entabla¬ 
ture being ulso filled with soolptnre in high relief, end 
frequently with perfect statues. The Ionie and Corin¬ 
thian capitals are to he distinguished from each other, 
the former by its volutes, and the letter by its 
exquisitely carved foliage and its hqgrht, which is 
considerably greater than that of the capitals of the 
Doric aud Ionic orders. There is little perceptible 
difference in the shafts of the columns of the Ionic and 
Corinthian orders, or in their entablatures. The 
>les of the Greeks were generally pieced on a level 
arm, consisting of three steps rising one above 
another, and of greater or less depth in proportion to 
the height and diameter of the oolumnt that were 
placed upon them. These steps were too deep to 
afford the means of access to the temple, and it is 
supposed that intermediate steps were pleoed et inter¬ 
vals along the larger ones, to allow the worshippers to 
pass easily from one to another, and thus to gain the 
level of toe portioo. The Greek windows end door¬ 
ways, like those of the Egyptians, were narrower at 
the top than at the bottom, tlio sides inclining inwards. 
They were generally surrounded by a molding, which 
was broken st tho top of the window by a right angle, 
and turned outwards on either side, for a short space, 
in a horizontal direction, before resuming its perpen¬ 
dicular course, so that an arohitravc or lintel was 
formed above the window of the same width as the siH 
below. The doorway wee always In the oentre of the 
pro-naos, or portico of the temple, and was oarried up 
to a considerable height for the purpose of admitting 
light iuto the interior. The aroh is never employed in 
Grecian architecture, which ie chiefly characterised by 
the use of the beam supported on columns, by whlen 
an appearance of great strength end solidity is ob¬ 
tained. It it also marked by ita strict adherence to 
outlines formed by horizontal lines, Mid lines that are 
vertical, or nearly so, being frequently slightly inclined 
inwards. It is a known principle iu perspective, that 
straight lines proceeding to a great distance in tbo 
same direction present a slightly curved appearance to 
the eye of an observer. To correot this appearance, 
tha Greek architects carefully constructed their verti¬ 
cal aud horizontal lines in tbe form of a very slight 
and scarcely perceptible curve, giving their oolumi 
aa entasis, as it Is termed, or a slight outward swelling 
near the middle j which principle of construction woe 
effected by means of certain fixed rules. The columns 
also, instead of being vertical, had a slight inclination 
inwards, and their pavements, and the platforms on 
which the temples stood, were constructed with a very 
slight rise in the centre. Mr. Pennethorne discovered 
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Greek Language and Literature 


Gbrxv LAWot'AQi and Litrratubb.— The earliest 
inhabitant!) of Greece were the I’elasgi, who, according 
to Herodotus, spoke a barbarous or foreign tongue. 
Ther were allied to the Iranian tribes of the north of 
India; consequently, that element in the Greek lan¬ 
guage which exhibits nn affinity for the Sanscrit, is the 
Felasgio; and hence the strong resemblance in words 
and inflections, which is found to exist between the 
two languages. The Hellenes, or Greeks proper, sub¬ 
sequently migrated into the country, and the language 
of the aboriginal inhabitants came to be looked upon 
as barbarous. The Hellenes were an Ionian race, end 
their language is said to hare had an affinity to the 
Persian. It is but right to state, however, that this 
account of the origin of the Greek language is not 
universally received, for the subjeot is so involved m 
doubt, that no certainty can be arrived at regarding it. 
The Greek is a branch of the so-called Indo-uernmnic, 
or Aryan family of languages. It consists of three 
prinoipal dialects,—the Aiolie, Doric, and Ionic; to 
which at a later period was added the mixed Attic 
dialect; and besides these there were several minor 
dialects. The Doric was a rough, hard, broad dialect, 
with long a predominant over all the other vowels. 
It was spoken originally in the mountains or Thessaly, 
whence it travelled southward, and liecame the lan¬ 
guage of the greater part of the Peloponnesus. Tt was 
purest in Mesaenia, and softest in Syracuse and Agri- 
gentiim. Its centre was Sparta. It is found in the 
writings of Pindar, Theocntns, llion, and Mooches. 
The Atollo was a more ancient dialect than the pre¬ 
ceding, but was refined at an earlier period, and was 
less harsh thau tho Doric, although also broad and 
open. It was spoken north of the Isthmus of Corinth 
(with the exception of Megnris, Attica, and Doris), in 
the Alolic colonies of Asia Minor, and on some islands 
of the AUgenn sea. It contains some of the Pelangic 
forms, end is to he found iu the fragments of Sappho, 
Myrtis, and Alcaeus. The Ionic is the softest and most 
musical of all the dialects. It abounds in vends and 
diphthongs, and is partial to labials and linguals. It 
was the earliest cultivated of the dialects, mid is that 
ofHomor, and othor of the early authors, ua Hesiod, 
Herodotus, &o. Tt was spoken principally hr the 
people of Atticaand the Touian colonies or Amu Minor. 
The Attic sprang from tho Ionic, from which ut first 
it differed nut tittle. It was developed principally 
alter the Persian wars, and was brought to perfection 
by tho poets, philosophers, and historians of Greece, 
who flourished after that time. It held a middle place 
between the hardness of the A2olic and Doric and 
softness of the Ionic. It waa harmonious auil powerful 
iu ita expressions, ooncise and regular in its syntax. 
ASschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Thucydides, Aristo¬ 
phanes, Plato, Demosthenes, and Isocrates, rendered 
it immortal. Grammarians afterwards distinguished 
between the genuine Attic, as it exists in these masters, 
and the Attic of common life, calliug the latter the 
common Greek, or Hellenic dialect; and even the later 
Attic writers, posterior to the golden age of the litera¬ 
ture, were called Htllenee, or common Greets. In this 
latter class are Aristotle, Theophrastus, Apollndorus, 
Polybias, Plataroh, and others, many of whom, how¬ 
ever, wrote genuine Attic.—At whut time this lan¬ 
guage first began to be expressed in writing is a ques¬ 
tion of muoh uncortsinty. According to tradition, 
Cadmus the Vhtenioian introduced the alphabet 
into Greece about 1600 years s.c. To him, sixteen 
of the letter* of the present alphabet are attributed; 
four, according to Pliny, were introduced by Pain- 
modes at the time of the Trojan war, and four by 
Simonides of Ceos daring the Persian war. The 
ancient letters were all uncial, or what we call capital, 
the present cursive or round letters occur first iu 
inscriptions of tho age of Augustus, ami reaemhlc 
the Coptic forms. The Greeka wrote origiually from 
right to left; afterwards alternately, the one line from 
right to left, and the next from left to right (called 
toHstropkedon, at being the mode in which oxen 
ploughed in a field); and finally from left to right, as 
we do now. The Greek language la a branch of the 
great Indo-Germanio fqmily of tongues. It is rich in 
roots, flexible In the formation of words, picturesque 
in its modes of expressing thought, highly plastic and 
euphonious p ifeaple and sublime in Homer, playful in 
60 s 


Anacreon, majestio in AJaohylus and Pindar, noble 
in Sophoolee, pathetic iu Euripides, elegant in Xeno¬ 
phon, subtle in the Sophists, distinct in the Stoics, 
clear in Aristotle, and fluent in the orators. Its syn¬ 
tax is free, full of inversions, subtle and perfect, yet 
without obscurity. Ita antiquity, ite intrinsic excel¬ 
lence, its literature, and ita influence on the progress 
of the fairest portion of mankind, challenge oar deepest 
admiration. “ In order." gays Mure, “ to the attain¬ 
ment of the highest excellence, it is essential' first, that 
a language should he the original invention of the 
people who speak it; secondly, that this people should 
be gifted not only with a fine sense of euphony, but 
with variety and extent of intellectual powers. These 
favourable circumstances were combined in the case of 
the Greek in a greater degree than in that of any othor 
known language. While it is in all essential respects 
a radically original tongue, its mechanism, both in 
sound ami structure, reflects all tho harmony, versa¬ 
tility, and precision, which mark the genius of the race 
by whom it is spoken."—( Language and Literature of 
Ancient Greece.) The language of modern Greece 
is what is termed Romaic, or Neo-Hellenic. It differs 
from the ancient Greek chiefly in the formation of the 
tenses, and in the termination of the nouns; but the 
difference between the two is not greater than between 
the Done and tho A j dialects of ancient Greece. 
The tendency of late cars has been to assimilate it 
more and more to t ancient tongue; and a good 
ancient Greek schol.n will have little difficulty in 
making out a Greek newspaper of the present day. 
The origin of Greek literature is lost iu the darkness 
of autiquitv. The earliest existing monuments of it 
carry us hack to nearly liXki years n.c., and even 
then we find the art of pootioal composition existing 
in the highest perfection. The admirable structure 
and the wonderful language of the Homeric poems 
imply a long period of antecedent culture. Although 
both'the Iliad and Odyssey display traces of the in¬ 
fancy of the nation, and manifest a spirit of simplicity 
peculiar to the childhood of the human race, "yet the 
class of poetry under which they fall appears in them 
at its full maturity; all the laws which reflection and 
experience can suggest for the epic form are observed 
with the most refined tuste; all the means are em¬ 
ployed by which the general effect can ho heightened ; 
nowhere does the poetry bear tho character of a first 
essay or au unsuccessful attempt at some higher 
poetical flight; indeed, na no subsequent poem, either 
of ancient or modern times, has so completely caught 
the genuine epic tone, there seems good reason to 
doubt whether any future poet will again be able to 
strike the same chord.’’— (Muller.) Or the poete pre¬ 
vious to Homer nothing satisfactory is known. The 
names of many of them, as Oleu, Linns, Orpheue, 
Musious, and many others, are preserved tons; but 
their works are all lost. The poems which have come 
down to us under their names are manifest forgeries. 
Tho Iliad is founded on tho legends of the war of Troy j 
the Odvssey, on the return of Odysseus (Ulysses). 
Various other poems, as the ‘‘Batrachomyomachia,’’ 
or Battle of tne Frogs and Mice, are attributed 
to Homer; but they evidently belong to a later 
period. The Homeric poems were made use of as 
models, and as a basis with wliiob to connect their 
works, by a series of later poets, who are com¬ 
monly known as the "cyclic, but of whose works 
only the titles, brief abstracts, and fragments, have 
been preserved. Hesiod, the next great epio poet 
after Homer, was a Brootisn, and is believed to have 
flourished about the middle of the Dtb century before 
Christ. His principal poems are the Works and 
Days,’* the leading subject of which is the various 
occupations and duties of life in its several relations; 
and the 11 Theogonia," containing a history of the 
origin of the world and the genealogies of the gods. 
Lyric poetry arose on the decline of the epic, and 
was much cultivated from about b.c. 776 to the 
commencement of the Fenian wars. The spirit 
of the times and the various contests in which 
the different states were engaged, greatly favoured 
this kind of poetry. Next to the gods, who were cele¬ 
brated at their festivals with hymns, their country, with 
iu heroes, waa the leading subject of their song; and 
in everything there waa a more powerful impulse to* 
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ward* meditation, investigation, and labour, for the 
attainment of a desired end than before. Among those 
who were distinguished in the Held of lyric poetry, or 
in the improvement of music, history furnishes us with 
tho names of Archiloohua of Paros, inventor of the 
iambns; Tyrtcus of Miletus, author of war songs; 
Callimachus of GphesuB, inventor of the elegise mea¬ 
sure; Aleman the Lydian; Arion of Metbymna, who 
perfected the dithyrambus; Terpander of Antiass, 
inventor of the harbitos (a kind of lyre); the tender 
Sappho of Mitylene; her countryman Abacus; Erinna, 
the contemporary of both; Uitnnermua of Colophon, 
the flute-player; Stesichonen of Himerm; Ihycua of 
Ilhegium; Anacreon and Simonides of Ceos ; Hi'pponax 
of Ephesus; Timoereon of Khodes; Lasus of Hermione; 
Corinna of Tanagra, the friend and inatruclreas of Pin¬ 
dar. As gnomic writers, Tbeogms, Fhoey lides, end Py¬ 
thagoras, deserve to be named; and as a fabulist, ACeop. 
In tne order of time, eeveral of these belong to a later 
period, but they areproperly placed here, on account 
of the connection. The greatest of all the masters of 
lyric song, however, was Pindar, born at Cynosce- 
pbalm, in Bcsotia, in B.c. ft22. Of his numerous com¬ 
positions, we have only the four aeries of Kpinician 
odes, i. odes written in commemoration of victories 
gained at the four national festivals,—the Olympic, 
Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian. The earliest writers 
of prose were those who first engaged in philosophical 
speculations. Of their writings, however, only a few 
fragments have, been preserved. Thales was the founder 
of the lonio philosophy, to which belouged Pherecydes, 
Anaximander, Anaximenes, Anaxagoras, Ac. Pytha- 

g oras established the Italian school, and was followed 
y Alcnueon, Tirnaus, Epicharmus, Theages, Archytas, 
and others. In history the lonians took the lead. 
Cadmus of Melitos, about. G40 n.c., is the earliest; 
Aceailaua of Argos soon followed: then Pherecydes of 
Loros, Charon or Lampsacns, HcUamicus of Mitylene, 
Dionysins of Melitus, all of whom preceded Herodotus, 
but are rather chroniclers than historians, in the etrict 
sense of the term. The first great historian was Hero¬ 
dotus of Halioarnassus (481 b.c.), whose delightful 
work is still preserved, nnd well entitles him to the 
name of the “Father of History.” The drama took its 
rise from tho festivities with which the country people 
solemnised the gathering in of the vintage, and winch 
wore accompanied with songs and dances. By degrees, 
variety end some measure of art were given to these 
proceedings. The first direct step to the introduction 
of the drama waa made by Thespis, who added action 
to the chorua (b.c. 630), end who exhibited on movable 
stages, at tho cross.ways or in the tillages. He was 
followed by Phryniohus, who flourished b.c. 611, and 
who was the first to bring female characters upon tho 
Stage. JEscbylns, the great perfecter of the tragic art, 
was bom at Eleusis 525 b.c. He first substituted 
actors who repeated their parts by rote, in place of an 
intermediate speaker, who related Ins story extempo- 
roneously. Sophocles and Euripides, the other great 
masters of Greek tragedy, flourished soon after AJschv- 
las. Comedy was first brought into regular form fiy 
Epicharmus, who lived about 500 B.c. Cratinus, Crates, 
Pnrynichus, and Enpolis, are well-known names in this 
field; but the greatest is Aristophsnes, who flourished 
in the early part of the 6th century B.c., and of whose 
comedies eleven have come down to ns, though he is 
■aid to have written fifty-four. In what is termed the 
“did comedy,” public and private characters were in¬ 
troduced by name; but subsequently it was forbidden 
by law to introduce any living person by name, and 
what is known as the “middle comedy" arose in con- 
sequence. Hie “new comedy" was a still farther 
modification, which comedy first assumed in the age of 
Alexander. Of the middle comedy period, only a few 
fragments of comedies have been preserved. The 
earnest writeT of new comedy was Philippidee, who 
flourished 328 b.o. ; end the two most celebrated of his 
auseesac ra were Philemon and Menander. The far* 
tility and exeefience of the Greek dramatic literature 
were most remarkable. The prose compositions that 
belong to this age were equally distinguished by their 
appropriate excellences. In lristory we have Thucy¬ 
dides (bora 471 B.c.), whose work on the Peloponnesian 
war is not only the fimt specimen of what baa base 
ea&sd philosophical history but remains unsurpassed 


down to the present time. The historical works of 
Xenophon (born 447 B.o.), though not equal to that of 
Thucydides in rigour of colouring end depth of reflee- 
tiou, are yet adorned with every grace of narrative and 
description. His other works are valuable for the 
light they throw on the spirit of Greek institutions 
and the peculiarities of Greek life. Of the works of 
Ctesias, Philistus, Theopompus, and Ephorns, which 
belong to a period somewhat earlier, none have com* 
down to us entire. In philosophy, to which the teachings 
of Socrutes (horn 468 b.c.) gave a great impulse, wc bare 
the writings of Plato (born 428 b.c.), and ni« pnnil Aris¬ 
totle (boru384B.c.). Plato was eudowed with a brilliant 
imagination, and loved to aoar into the highest regions of 
speculation; while Aristotle was a student and observer, 
practical results being the objects of his investigations. 
Plato’s sense of the beautiful was exquisite, and his 
style was at once idiomatic and lofty; while in passages 
it moved in a rich and stately music which all ages 
have admired. Aristotle's stylo, on the other hand, 
was terse, logical, dose, seldom adorned with poetical 
embellishments, and never with rhetorical exaggera¬ 
tions. He never entered the world of ideas with 
Plsto, but everything he wrote embodied the malts of 
careful and extensive observations, or comparison of 
observations. His works embrace the subjects of 
logic, rhetoric, physics, metaphysics, natural history, 
and politics. Plato founded the Academic school, 
whoso point of reunion was the Academy on the 
Cephissun, north of Athens. Aristotle established the 
Peripatetic school in the Lyceum, near the Iliisui, on 
the opposite sido of the city. In the same period, 

S olitical eloquence, always a characteristic form of 
track eloquence, reached ita highest perfect ion. 
Public discussion was tho general rule in the Greek 
republics. lu Athens, especially, it was indispensably 
necessary for the statesman who wished to acquire any 
influence to bo an eloquent public speaker. Solon, Pisis- 
trstus, Miltiades, Aristides, Themistooles, and Pericles 
were orators as well as legislators, counsellors, and 
generals. Pericles was tho first to onltivatp the art, 
and to adorn his mind with the teachings of philosophy 
and general literary culture. The first rhetorical 
school at Athens was opened by Georgias of Leontini. 
Other sophists and teaobers of rhetoric were Prota¬ 
goras, Prodicus, Hippies, Ac. Among the Athenian 
orators whoso works are extant, in whole or in part, 
arc Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Lyourgns, 
Hyperules, Machines, Deraades, Demosthenes, and 
Dinarchiie. Mathematics was now cultivated, and 
geography served to illustrate history. Astronomy la 
indebted to tbe Ionic school, arithmetic to the Italian, 
and gpometry to the Academic school, for many dis¬ 
coveries. As mathematicians, Theodoras of Oyrrne, 
Met on, Euctomon, Archytas of Tarentum, and Endoxna 
of Cnidus, were celebrated. Geography was partiou- 
larly enriched by voyages of discovery, which were 
occasioned by commerce; Hanno's voyage to the 
western coast of Africa, the Poriplus of Scylax, a 
description of the coasts of tho Mediterranean, and the 
discoveries of Pythias of Msssilia in the north-west of 
Europe, deserve mention. The study of nature was 
likewise pursued by the philosophers; and the healing 
art, hitherto practised by tbe Asclepiades in the 
temples, was raised to a distinct science by Hippo¬ 
crates. Tbe expeditions and achievements or Alexan¬ 
der furnished abundant materials for history and 
study: but, on the whole, tbe gain was rather In ex¬ 
tent than in value. After the death of Alexander, 
although literature still continued to be cultivated in 
Greece, yet, till the Roman oonqneat, the principal 
seat of letters end science was Alexandria; end uia 
period is called the Alexandrian age. Ita charac¬ 
teristics - 

science; 

the bucolie i _ 

Smyrna, Theocritus, Aratux LyeobVron, CaUimaohns, 
and Motchtu. MatbemaCfcs, astronomy, and geo¬ 
graphy made greet progress daring this period. 
Daring the Roman supremacy, and down to the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, the principal poet was Niean- 
der; the meet important prose writers Polybius, 
Arxmodoras, Dionysius Tbraft, Diodorus Siculus, 
Dionysius or HaiicarnaMaa, end Dionysius Periegetee. 
From this period to the dose of the Uo^q^ empire in 
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tbe west, are two parallel leriaa of writer*,—th* 
Pagan, and tbe Jewish and Ghriitian. Of th# former, 
the moat important are Babrina, Strabo, Epictetus, 
Plntaroh, Dion Ohrysoetomue, Arrian, Pansaniaa, 
Marcus Antonin ua, Aristides, Loci an, Diogenes LaAr- 
tiaa, Aokillaa Tatiua, Dion Caaaina, Atbennra Herod* 
ianna, Fhiloatratus, Plotmna, Longinus, Iambliehoa; 
of the latter, Josephus Philo, the authors of tbe hooka 
of the Hew Testament, Clement of Borne, Justinus, 
Polycarp, Imamus, Clemens of Alexandria, and Origan. 
During the lone period which elapeed between tbe 
establishment of the seat of gorernment at Constant!* 
nople, a.d. 330, and the capture of that oity by tbe 
Turks, a.d. 1453, the names in Greek literature am 
comparatively tew. They comprise the series of 
authors known as tbe Byaanbne historians; the 
ecdasiastical and other writers, aa Bnsebius, Atha¬ 
nasius, Gregory Nasiansen, Kpipbaniua, Syneiina, 
Socrates, Basiliua, Georgius Pilules, Malalei, Georgius 
SynocUua, Nicephoros, Pbotius, Constantine Por- 
payrogenitui, Leo (Philosophus) Theodosius; the 
rhetoricians and grammarians j a few poets, as Moa- 
elius, Quintus of Smyrna, Coluthna, Agatha*; and in 
the ■ 13th century, Ptochojirodromus; the romance 
writers Longus Xenophon of Bpheeus, Heliodoru*; the 
historian*, as ZosimiM, Prooopioa, Anna Comnena, 
and her huabsnd Bryeuuiua, Ohaleocondylas, Ac. 
After the capture of Constantinople, intellectual pur¬ 
suits languished under the tyraney of the Turk. Smco 
the establishment of tbe Gmek kingdom, literstnro has 
made great progress in Greece. In the department of 
education, the publication* hare been innumerable. 
In history, works of distinguished merit bare appeared, 
aa the history of Souli and Psrga, and tbe “ Mili¬ 
tary Memoirs'' by Perrhmbos, whose works am quoted 
with approbation by Niebuhr; the series of histories 
by Professor Pepsrrhsgopuulos, distinguishsd by the 
eloquence of their style and the animation of their 
narrative; and the “ History of the Gmek Kevolutioo,” 
in fbur volumes, by Trieoupes. In oultirated poetry, 
wo may mention the works of Risos, of Alexander and 
Penagiotes Bouts os, the younger Bangabes, Zampehos, 
Zalaooatas, Orphanides, Bernadalces, and numerous 
other*. Among dramatic writers, Kervulos, Ban gabes, 
aid Charmonzis hold a foremost place. Works of 
erudition, such os tke " Hollonica" of Bangahes, and 
the " History of Greek Literature" by Asopios, will 
sustain a fair comparison with similar works in other 
European countries; while tbe lecture* and occasional 
discourses of the professors in the university, among 
whom we may mention Asopios, Pericles Argyropoulos, 
PhiUppos, and Kontogonas, hare great merit in point 
of style and learning. Many newspapers and other 
periodicals am now published at Athens and other 

S arto of Greece, aa well aa at Constantinople, London, 
e., in the Neo-Hellenic, and everywhere the people 
seem to lie making rapid advanees. Much that augurs 
well of their future snoceae may be gathered from their 
conduct during and since their reoent revolution 
(1668).—fiff. Browne's Hiitorytf Claaical Literature, 
1861 ; K. O. Muller’s lfutory of the Literature of 
Ancient Qreeee, continued by J. W. Donaldson (S voia. 
Syo. London, 1868); Critical History «f tke Lau/nage 
and Literature tf Ancient Greece, by William Mum 
(6 vola. London, 1860-6?,—not completed), 

Gasan PjuLosom.—The philosophy of ancient 
Greece is important, as bring tha great source of all 
subsequent speculation. Down to a recent period, tbe 
works of the two great masters!, Plato and Aristotle, 
were universally received and followed. Having given 
weeial articles on these two systems (sss Aamommuit 
PaiUMomtY, Putokio Fnuu>sor*Y),our object here 
it to notice shortly some of the more important of tbe 
other systems that, took thair rite in this country. It 
is usnal to divide the history of Gmek philosophy into 
three period*,—it* yontb, its maturity, and its decline. 
The first period extend* Gem the time of Thales to 
that of Sobratos (600 to 400 n.c.), and is characterized 
by a striving after a knowledge of the ultimate causes 
of nstnre and liberty, in ubicii reflection was not yet 
systematised nor separated from poetry. The Creek 
mind elevated itself through poetry to philosophy. 
The kueugonies, cosmogonies, and gnome* formed the 
introduction^ philosophy, and ronnoctad it with reli¬ 
gion. Tbe great snhject of inquiry was respecting the 
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origin of nature and tbe original matter of tha world. 
The earliest of the schools was the Ionian, beginning 
with Tbalse, who held that water vraa tha original ele¬ 
ment whence all ’kings proceeded. Among his fol¬ 
lowers were Anaximander and Anaximenes, the latter of 
whom regarded air ae the primary element of alt things. 
The Italian, or mathematical school, was founded by 
Pythagoras, who was distinguished by his knowledge 
of the mathematical sciences, and defined number* to 
to tbe prinriples of ril things. The Elestie school, *o 
called from Elea, in Italy, from finding creation incom¬ 
prehensible, pronounced experience a mem appear- 
anee, and endeavoured to determine the nature of 
tiling* merely from notion of the understanding. 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Mriitsus, and Zeno belonged 
to this school. Opposed to theBleatio was tha Atomic 
sohool, at the head of whioh were Lenrippus and 
Demoeritna. They aaeertad the external world to be 
real, and all things to he made up of minute atoms, 
invariable, indiviaible, end imperceptible, owing to 
their extreme tenuity. From these contending 
sohools arose tbe class of tbe Sophists, who, being 
skilled in the arts of dieleetias sad rhetoric, distin¬ 
guished themselves as disputants, and, pretending to 
universal knowledge, they entirely undermined all 
earnest striving after truth, end destroyed the diffbr- 
enoa between truth .-i atTor. Tha chief of the 
sophists were Gonrias ,’iutagoras, Prodieoa, Hippie* 
of £hs. Point, Turtri'manhus, and Collides. The 
sophists compelled tlirir antagonists to seek for some 
solid foundation on whieh philosophy might take its 
stand, and introduced the eeeond period of its his¬ 
tory, which begins with Socrates. The earnestness and 
thoroughness of Socrates opposed itself to the shallow¬ 
ness and flippancy of tbe sophist*. From looking m e r ely 
et external nature, he taught man to look inward# upon 
himwlf. Hi* system was mors practical than specula¬ 
tive, regarding tbe great object of philosophy to he 
the attainment of correct ideas respecting man a moral 
and religious obligations, end the perfection of his 
nature aa a rational being. Among tbe followers of 
Socrates, who especially devoted themselves to the 
pursuits of philosophy, were Antisthenes the Athenian, 
founder of the Cynic school j Aristippus, chief of tbe 
Cyreneio, and Pyrrho, gave their attention exclusively 
to (nutations of morals, and their praotieal application; 
while Undid of Megara, Phtsdo of Elis, Mauedemua of 
Erebria, were ooonpied with theoretical or metaphysical 
inquiries. Tbe more comprehensive genius of Plato 
embraced at once both these topics, and attempted to 
build up u complete and connected system of philosophy, 
(See PtiTOirio PniLoaorny.) His scholar Aristotle, 
oharacterized by a great knowledge of nature, as well 
as by great logical and reflective powers, became the 
founder of the Peripatetic school. (Set AurroTXLUJr 
Philosophy.) The Cynical sohool finally merged in 
that of the Stoics, and the Cyreneic m that of 
Epicurus. From tbia time (about n.c. 800) dates the 
commencement of the third period of the history of 
Greek philosophy,—-that of its decline. Th* contest* 
between the different schools led to a spirit of doabt 
being introduced into philosophical speculation, scep¬ 
ticism began to prevail, and attempts wan made to 
unite the different contending parties in a apatam of 
ecleetieiem.— Rtf. Lewes'* and Tennatnaaa'a Histori es 
of Philo senky. 

Gann Hxtxnsoax, green (Ans. grans, grew; Let. 
kellebant, hellebore). (See Tzmtnua ) 

Gjuum Cloth, Boaeu or, it a const of jtutiee eon. 
nvoted with the royal household, sitting under the 
.lord high steward, and attended by various offices* of 
tbe household. It baa the chart* and supervision of 
tho royal household in all matters of justice and 
government, with power to trite oognisenee of all 
offence* committed within tbe verge of th* prisoe, and 
two hundred yards beyond the gate*. 

Gusimra, srmf-jhM (Ms eJUerie), belong¬ 
ing to the CbMettrautet, a species of to s r s m ne l fain, 
of the elaas Pritgiltidm. It is also called the green 
linnet end green grosbeak. The beak is eoniari, and 
very thick at the base,-gradually tapering to n point, 
and of a whit* colour geaaxally. Tbe bead and book 
of the bird ore yellowish green, the breeat and rump 
yellow; the tail slightly forked, blaok to the oentre 
eml yellow st the edges; the wings long, and green in 
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colour. The greeoflnob is very aommoK in England, 
end it it easily tamed. It imitate* the *oBf* of other 
bird*, but it not orach priced at a satire emptier. 
(As* OtotaiAX.) 



aassBHBfiB. 

On tvaortfl, grrtn'-kmett, in Gardening, a home 
with a roof and (idea uf glass, which it mad for the 
cnltiration and forcing (we Fonrtwo) of plant* 
which are too tender to endure the open air all the 
fear, or which hare been imported from foreign 
conntrie*. The lint of theae structures appear* to 
hare been erected in the 17th century, acording to 
London, who stale* that the earliest wa* planned and 
carried out by one Soloman do Cam, of Heidelberg, 
about the rear 1019, in order to shelter come orange* 
tree* which had been traneported to the gardena of] 
the town. It i* stated in Brands'* Dictionary that the 
grtenhoHti, " being a structure of hinny, ought to be 
situated dote to the house to which it belongs; and 
that its length and breadth may rary at pleasure, but 
that its height should never be loss than that of the 
loftiest apartments from which it opens.'' The best 
aspect for greenhouses is the south or south-east, ss in 
those facing the north or east delicate plants will not 
thrive so well in winter. In moat of these buildings 
the plants and shrubs are placed in pota or boxes, 
which are placed on different stages or forms, so that 
the best may be regulated to suit thsir diflbrent re. 
quirements. Sir Joseph Paxton, the architect of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, has planned and erected 
some of the best examples of greenhomea and similar 
structures. (See also separate articles on Coksbbta- 
toit, Hotsottss, and Obawomt.) 

Gunun Whalx. (.?«* Wa* .*.) 

Gbxxx-xooh is the name given to the actors' 
retiring-room in a theatre, and wa* originally conferred 
probably on account of it* being painted or otherwise 
ornamented with green. 

Gxxmr-sun>, in Geo!., the term applied to the lower 
portion of the cretaceous system (which see) as de¬ 
veloped in the south of England, from the greenish 
colour of some of the beds of ssnd. 

Gunv Sickness. (Ate Cblo hosts.) 

GllXSSTOKr, in Geol., a general name for the hard 
granular-crystalline varieties of trap (which see), con¬ 
sisting mainly of felspar and hornblende, felspar and 
angite, or felspar and brperstbene. The term has 
reference to the greenish or blacki*h>greeu colours 
which these igneous rocks oommonly, though not inva¬ 
riably, exhibit. 

Gun Vtcaton. (Am Ixon, SmTOxn or.) 

Gnmrwtca Hoamat. (As* Ouuwici, rol. I. of 
this work.) 

Gueaxiors Annuls, gre-gal’-ra-vt (Lat. grtgoritu, 
from grtx, a herd), is a term applied, in Hat. Hist., to 
those animals which have the habit of assembling or 
Bring in flocks or herds. 

GiMOHur Cst-ims*. ( 8tt Cunsu.) 

GmrsBi, art-paid' (8p. granado), a missile hiranted 
and brought into use about 1501, consisting of a small 
shell about two or three inches in diameter, charged 
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eorered way and acroea the ditch. Grenades aw also 
thrown into the trenches whan the approaches are 
driven dose to the main work*. 

Guwaniu, grm*Mssri, the name forma 
to any soldier baloncing to the infantry or aav 
carried grenadaa. Grenadiers wan mtroduo 
the French scrricc in 1887, and into the English sat- 
rice by Chads* XL, about 1684. They wan armed with, 
muskets, swords, pooches containing gnnades, and 
hatehets, and took the lead in the assault of a fortress. 
At first only two men were selected and trained at 
grenadiers from each company of the two Enritsh 

than in the service t 
.ales of grena. 


diera wan aUnahed to the regiments of lifo-goarda 
sod horse-gusrda. Until a few yearn ago, a grenadier 
ooinpany, consisting of the tallest men in the batta* 
lion, formed a part nfovery regbaant of iafantiy, which 
took the right when aha ns gwn ss it was in kns, and 
marahed Brat when in ashman. Tbsywev* rtisHamnlshad 
by wearing bear-akbiatoN md s haiis wi th flea l ssnlug 
from them on the sellar at htimiti hatthaywere 
armed with a rifle and hysh like tha nat of the 
reuimeut; and alUwnsjh-tiay retained thaeaaas* they 
did not perform IhadaBea that wars origiuaHy assigned 
to grenadiers. 

O kxtit a Gbkxn is thenama giv en 

to a class of irregular marriages which wen fosmsriy 
very common, end took their name from the rillsgs of 
Gretna Green, on the border* of Scotland, nay 
originated in the greater busty admitted by the law of 
Scotland than by that of England, on tha s u b j sst of 
marriage. In Scotland, a marriage mar be contracted 
by a mutual declaration to that affect by the two par¬ 
ties in the presence of witnesses, a mode which is mneh 
more simple and expeditious than that of England | 
and hence it wns largely taken advantage of by rune way 
couples from England j the rule being, that a marriage 
is valid in England if contracted according to the bur 
of the place in which it was solemnised. Gretna Gram 
being the most convenient place on Seotoh ground for 
parties from England, the marriage* usually took 
lace there; but they were also celebrated at Spring- 
old, Annan, Coldstream, and other plaoes along tbs 
border. At Gretna Green and the other ptaess than 
were usually one or more persona who took upon them- 
selves the duties of the priest, and in whose proaeuen 
the declaration was made. The marriage service of 
the Church of England was sometimes read, in order to 
'lease the parties. The practios is said to hare been 
egun at Gretna Green rather more than a century 
ago, by a person named Paisley, a tobacconist. Aitef- 
wards it was carried on by various indiridnab, each, 
inn, in fact, having its rival priest, besides variont 
others, who enrried «on the business on their own 
account. Latterly, the best-known of these worthies 
was a blacksmith, though he is said to have had » for¬ 
midable rival in a person who wa* employed in break¬ 
ing stones on the roadside, and who in this way bad 
the advantage of getting tb# first word of the partis* 
in passing. Though sometimes laws sums men 
received, the effect of competition had bean to rednoo 
the fee, in some oaase, as low as half a crown. The 
marriages effected in tbit way were at one time aatU 
mated as high as 600 a year. The practice, however, 
has virtually been pat a stop to by W A 20 Viet. a. #V 
which declares that no valid marriage aan ba can- 
treeled in Scotland, unless one of tha parbea haA, *! 
the data thereof, his or her usual place of residence 
there, or had lived in Scotland for twMUf-OMdgffuiegft 
preceding such marriage. 

Gnn Fauns. (At* Fuxntttn.) 

G*iTHOrxo,0ra/-kowJid(Ang.-8*x.),(Ci*»f*p*w<*»)» 

* species of dog need for the onsse, which appears to 
have been known even in the most remote age* of an¬ 
tiquity, as it is repraaentactan some of tb* oldcat of 
Egyptian monuments. Its first portraiture that can 
be relied on it in a painting on one of the tombs of 


the fourth dynasty of Egypt, which must be upwsrib 
of 4,000 years old. TbecultivaCbd English greyhound, 
according to Blaina'a " Bncyc lop t s dia of Boral Sporta,* 
exhibits a modal of tiegeuce, and a oombi 
symmetrical proportions probably onrivi “ 
other animal rot tha raoa-borse; and ** 
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of the mechanism for speedy progression i» apparent 
throughout ita atructurn. Aa tho greyhound hunta 
by sight rather than by amell, ita eye* are placed more 
conspicuously forward than in other doga. The head 
la beautifully shaped, and slender in proportion; 
its muzzle 1 a long and pointed; the ears droop 
at the points; tho back is broad and muaoular; the 
body being lank, and very much contracted in ita 
fbwer parts. The legs are long and muaoular, while the 
cheat la capacious and deep, with the tail alender and 
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owed upward* at the end. Tlie Irish greyhound, or 
»oif~dog, ia a variety of this animal: it ia stronger sud 
larger, nut itia not so ilt for hunting purposes, aa it 
lacks the speed sud keen eyesight of the true grey¬ 
hound. The Italian greyhound is a much smaller 
variety than the English, and is u very delicate animal. 
From its diminutive form and tender constitution, it is 
more ilt for the duties of a lapdog than for those of 
the chase.— R<f. Blaine's Kncycloptedia of Mural 
Spoilt, 

Ghiab, gri’-ii, a gen. of plants belonging to the net, 
ord. Mgrtaeta, natives of Jamaica. The tube of the 
rolys adheres to the ovarium; the limb is small, 
4-oleft, and obtuso; four petals, coriaceous; nu¬ 
merous stamens, inserted in a square disc; the fila¬ 
ments joined at the base into a series of five, the 
minor ones being very short; tho anthers small and 
kidney-shaped; the style wanting; the stigma cruciate 
mud hidden in the curved stamens; the fruit ovate, 
8-furrowed, and crowned by the calyx. There is only 
One species, the O. cauliflora, or anchovy pear. In 
appearance it is a tall tree, with small branches, very 
long oblong leaves, and large white flowers, placed on 
short many-flowered peduncles. It generally grows 
in boggy places, and its fruit is an ovate, being ns 
large as an alligator’s egg, and of a brownish-russet 
colour. This fruit is piokled, and eaten in tho same 
way as a mango. The nnobovy pear is easily propa¬ 
gated by seed, and the young plants must be kept m 
a moist heat. It may also be propagated by urge 
outtings placed under gltas in heat; and a loamy soil 
is best suited to its growth. 

Gama, grif-Jln, or Gxtphon (Fr. griffon, Lat. 
pryvkiu), in anoient Myth., a fabulous animal, supposed 
to be generated between a lion and an eagle. It is 
represented with four legs, wings, and a beak; the 
upper part resembling an eagle, and the lower having 
the characteristics of a Hon. This imaginary am- 
jnal wo* supposed to watch over gold-mines and all 
hidden treasures, and was consecrated to the sun, 
whose chariot some of the'tucicut painters represent 
os drawn by griffins. SpSnheim states that both the 
chariots of nemesis and Jupitcr were likewise provided 
with similar steeds. The griffin is found on many old 
medals, and it seems tq have been a principal ornament 
of Grecian architecture. Iu heraldry, the griffin is the 
gymbol of strength, swiftness, courage, and vigilance, 
•nd it thus finds a place on many escutcheons i it is 
usually blsvposd rampant, although occasionally eegrei- 


ant is thought to be its proper position. The griffin, 
mentioned sometimes in Scripture, was a species of 
eagle, called by the Latins ottjfraga, or osprey. 

Qaissiots, grit-el'-<li», is the name of the heroine of 
a popular tale of the middle ages, originally apparently 
Italian, but which was subsequently adopted by various 
other nations. She was originally a poor charcoal- 
burner, whom the Marquis Walter of Saluzzo took to 
wife, and then put her humility and obedience to the 
hardest tests ; but having victoriously withstood them 
all, a reconciliation took place. As a tale, said to have 
an historical foundation, wo first meet with it in Boc¬ 
caccio’s Decameron (x. 10). It was translated into 
Latin by Petrarch in 1373, end in the 16th century it 
was well known in Germany, It was dramatized* in 
Paris in 1393, in England 1690, and in Germany, by 
Hans Sachs, in 1610.—Ref. Conversations Lexikon. 

Gao at, grawt (Du. groat), a silver coin once cur¬ 
rent in England, equal in value to fourpence of our 
present money. It was introduced by Edward Ill., 
almtit 1361, and has been reviwd in our modern four- 
penny piece (1835), though the name is not retained. 

Groats (Ger. grulte), oats divested of the integu¬ 
ments or hulls. They are used for making gruel; 
when crushed, they constitute the Bmbden ana pro* 
pared graatt of the shopn. (See Avan A.) 

Groom, groom (frou "lera. gram), the name of a ser¬ 
vant in some interior . mj*, generally applied to ser¬ 
vants m stables; but has a special signification as 
applied to the groom of the chamber, groom of the 
stole, Ac, The groom of the stole is a great officer of 
the royal household, who has control over all the du¬ 
ties pertaining to the bedchamber (the only portion 
of the royal euambers wherein the lord chamberlain 
has no authority), lie does not take any fixed turn of 
duty, but attends only on state occasions. Stole sig¬ 
nifies a robe of honour. 

Grosbkak, groee'-bttk (C crothrauttet) , a bird which 
comes under the general head of Fringitttdce, in (he 
section* of Ineettoree, Conirrmlret. The characteristics 
of the class arc given under Fringillida, to which the 
reader is referred. There are several varieties; as the 
hawfinch grosbeak (Coccothranetee vulgurit), the pine 
grosbeak (Loxia enudeator), aud the green grosbeak, 
which is treated under the head of GuMimwcH (which 
tee). The hawthorn grotbeak, or hawfinch, however, 
will snfllco to describe the appearance of the bird, as 
between it and tho others there is little difference. 
The hawthorn grosbeak, or common grosbeak, inha¬ 
bits England, France, some parts of Italy, Germany, 
Sweden, and even the south of Russia. The varieties 
in the colour of this bird are white, yellowish grey, and 
grey; the wings and tails ore often white, and the 
plumage generally partakes of that colour. The gros¬ 
beak inhabits the woods in summer, and in the winter 
generally makes its appearance in towns and villages. 
The nest, which the female builds, is one of the pret¬ 
tiest bind, being coloured and decorated with all kinds 
of brilliantly-tinted mosses, and lined inside with down 
and feathers. Tho eggs are of a bluish-green colour, 
with brown spots. Tne bird is generally about seven 
inches long; it has no song worthy of notice, and is 
not a common bird with us, although it is to be met 
with in England. (See FanroiLUPS.) 

Gross, groee (from Fr. pros), iu Com., by whieh cer¬ 
tain things are reckoned, is twelve dozen. 

Gnos8ULARiACKj;, i ^roi'-«H-/d-rt-ai'-*e-e (Lnt. groteula, 
a gooseberry), in But., the GooaeberryorCurrant fam., 
a nat. ord. or Dieotgledonee, sub-class Calgeform, con¬ 
sisting of shrubs, natives of the temperate regions of 
Europe, Asia, and North America. Borne of the spe¬ 
cies nave spines or prickles. The leaves are alternate, 
lobed, and radiate-veined. The flowers are axillary, 
racemose, perfect, or rarely unisexual; with superior 
calyx 4—6-lobed; five minute petals inserted on the 
calyx; five etamens alternate with the petals, aud in¬ 
serted in the same manner -, aud on inferior 1-oeUed 
ovary, with twoparietalplacentaa. The fruit is pulpy, 
with numerous seeds. There ore but two genera snd 
95 speoies. Borne are showy garden plants; but they 
are mostly remarkable for their Agreeable acid fruits, 
known os gooseberries, and red, white, end block cur¬ 
rant*. (See Ban.) 

Gaouwn Awhuax, grownd (Ang.-Sox.), in scots Law, 
is a ground-rent payable oat of the ground before the 
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tenement in • burgh is built. It is used in contradis¬ 
tinction to feu annual. 

Gsounn Livakwoai. (See Vxvtx exaz.) 

Gaouvn Net. (See Aaxcnie.) 

QbOuhd-Kbm, in Law, is a periodical payment for 
the privilege of building on another's land. 
Gbocmuskl. (See Sknucio.) 

Gao can, gruiese (Ang.-Sax.), a species of game bird 
which belongs to the family of the Tetraomda, The 
bill is rather abort, broad at the base, compressed and 
arched, with the tip obtuse, the nostrils being placed at 
the base of the bill, and protected with feathers, or a hard 
scaly substance; the lega are stout, with the torn naked 
and scutellate, but sometimes covered with feathers to 
the toes, the hind toe, which i» rarely wanting, is 
rather smell and elevated, the wings short and 
rounded, and the tail also rounded at the extremity. 
These birds live chiefly on the ground, on which they 
can run with great swiftness, and they feed principally 
on vegetable substances, such as berries, seeds, and 
the bude of trees and shrubs. They vary greatly in 
size, some being nearly as large as a turkey, while 
others scarcely exceed a pigeon in size. There are 
aeveral varieties of the grouse. The moat important 
bird of this class is called the capercailzie, or wood 

g rouse. (See Capbucxilzik.) To speak correctly, 
owever, the blaok-cock (Tetran tetriz) is one of the 
largest species of grouse which can he termed truly 
British, as it is found both iu England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The form of the tail is one of the most 
peculiar features in this bird, as the four outer 
feathers are considerably elongated and curved out¬ 
wardly at the tip, so that the tail has tbo appearance 
of a double hook. In its habits and other characteris¬ 
tics, the black-cook strongly resembles the caper- 
cailsie. The common grouse, or ptarmigan (La tin put 
vulgaris), is another variety of this species, anil the 
feathers of this bird extend to the very extremity of 
the toe. Like the preceding classes, it feeds on ber¬ 
ries and the small shouts of plants; ami, unlike them, 
it is not polygamous, tbo males and females pairing 
regularly in the breeding season. The red grouse 
(Lagopus ecotieue) is poculiar to these islands, and in¬ 
habits all heathy districts, whether lowland or luouu. 
tainoua; whilst the ptarmigan (Lagopus vulgaris) only 
inhabits very hilly countries, as the northern parts of 
Europe and the mountainous regions of Spain and 
Italy. The red grouse is the same colour in plumage 
all the year rouud, whilst the ptarmigan acquires a 
white habit in the winter mouths. The red grouse is 
a moat prolific bird, and it is wonderful how it ran 
exiat in such large numbers, when it is considered 
what quantities are shot every season to supply the 
London market between the months of August and 
April. 

Gacn, grub (Ang.-Bax.), a small worm -. it is a name, 
however, more properly applied to the hexapod worms 
produced from the eggs of beetles, Ac., which are 
eventually transformed into winged insects. (For fur¬ 
ther information, tee Pur a.) 

Gave, gnu (Lot. gnu, a crane), the name of one of 
Bayer's constellations in the southern hemisphere, 
between Eridanus and Sagittarius. It bas no stars of 
the first or second magnitude. 

Gbxvhobib, gri-fo'-tu (Gr., from grujmein, to incur- 
▼ate), in Burg., is a disease of the nails, which turn 
inwards, and irritate the soft parte below. 

Gllaiaccil.ptutt'-jra-tsw (fr. guagae, its native name), 
a gen. of the net. ord. Zggopbgllace «. The species 
G. qffloinalt is a fine evergreen tree from 40 to GO feet 
in height, and of a dark, gloomy aspect. It is a native 
of the West-India blonds, particularly Cuba, St. 
Domingo, and the south side of Jamaica. Tbo wood 
is remarkable for its hardness, toughness, and dura¬ 
bility, qualities which render it particularly valuable 
for many purposes. It is known in commerce as lig¬ 
num vita. This wood, and a resin obtained from it, 
are officinal in our pharmaoopmias, and are commonly 
knows in the shops respectively as guaiaenm-wood aud 
guaiaoum-resin. The latter is generally procured by 
beating the wood, either by boiling chips in salt water, 
or more commonly by burning hollow billets, ana 
catching the resin as it flows out from them. It also 
exudes to some extent spontaneously, and especially so 
when the tree is eat or wounded in any way. Both 
809 
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the wood and resin are used as stimulants, diaphoretics, 
and alteratives, chiefly in gout and rheumatism, and 
also in syphilitic and various outaneous affections. O. 
sanctum, a native of Porto Bieo, and G. arboreum, the 
guayacan of Cumaua ami Carthagena, are said to 
yield some of the lignum vibe of ouuimeroe. 

Ci u snTH run, gee, d-tke'-rc-n, in Hot., a gun. of the nat. 
ord. JOneaae*. ‘ The species O. procumbent is a native 
of North America, aud ie commonly knowu ns the 
partridge-berry. Its leaiet possess aromatio, astrin¬ 
gent, aud stimulant properties, which they owe to the 
presence of e volatile oil and tannin. The oil ie known 
in commerce under the names of oil of partridge-berry 
aud oil of Miutvr-green. An infusion of the leaves 
is employed in certain parts of North America as a 
substitute for Cbiua tea, and is called Mountain or 
Salvador tea. 

Utuno, gu-dn'-o (from the Peruvian word buano, 
dung), tlie excrement of sea-fowls, found principally 
in largo quantities upon some parts of the coasts of 
Peru, Bolivia, and Africa. Although of comparatively 
recent use in this country, gusno has bean employed 
as manure by the inhabitants of Peru from the most 
remote periods. By its means they have been able to 
render lertilc the otherwise unproductive sandy eoils 
along the coast. White the Incas governed the 
country, the birds were protected from violenco by 
very severe laws. Any one lauding on tbo guano- 
bearing islands during the period when the birds 
were breeding, was put to death; and a similar 
sentence was decreed against those who billed any 
of the birds at any time. Baron Humboldt first 
brought specimens ot guano to Europe iu 1804, aud 
sunt them, for examination, to Fourcroy, Vauquelin, 
and Klaproth,—lhe best analytical chemists of the day. 
He thus described itThe guano is deposited in 
liters of 50 or 00 feet thick, upon the granite of many 
ot the South-Sea islands oil’the const of Peru. During 
300 years the coast birds have deposited guano only • 
fow lines in thickness. Tins shows how great must 
have been the number of birds, and how many cen¬ 
turies must have passed over in order to form the 
present guauo-beds.'' There seem to be three 
varieties of guano in Peru : the white, grey, and red. 
The red is the oldest deposit, aud the white the most 
recent. Bones and leathers of birds, together with 
crystalline deposits, are fouud amongst the layers of 
excrement. A Urge portion of the so-called Peruvian 
guano is imported from the Chiueha isUnds. These 
islands, which are three in number, are respectively 
about five or six miles in circumference, composed of 
granite, and covered with guano, in some places to a 
height of 200 feet. No earthy matter is mixed with 
this great accumulation ot excrement. During tbo 
last Few years, the export of gnnno has inoreasod 
considerably. Between 300,000 end 400,000 tons are 
the annnal amount at present. A large number of 
men, many of whom are Chinese, arc employed to 
remove the guano to the Bhips. They work their wag 
through the mass with pickaxes, and leave a sort of 
wall on either sale. It is then removed in wheel- 
harrows, either direct to the mouths of the shoots at 
the edge of the cliff, or to the huge waggons running 
on tramways lor the same purpose. With regard to 
the operation of guano an a manure, there has alwnya 
been a good deal of discrepancy in the statements put 
forth as to its operation. There can, however, be 
little doubt that it is a veiy efficient manure. Ito 
operation in Peru is seen in the conversion of the 
sandy desert near Lima into a soil capable of bearing 
large crops of maize. The Peruvians have a proverb 
concerning it, which affirms that " Huano, though no 
saint, works many miracles,” Thera ant Several com¬ 
mercial varieties of guano, the principal of which are 
—Peruvian, Augamos, Ichaboe, Patagonian, Saldouha 
Bay, KooriaMooria, African, and Indian. In chemical 
analysis, gusno shows that oka of the moat, if not the 
moat, important of ita constituents la ammonia: soma 
varieties contain from 17 to 80 per cent. Gnano also 
contains potash and a considerable quantity of chloride 
of sodium (common salt). Kelt to the ammonia, the 
phosphoric acid seems to bold the place of importasee. 
The average quantity of phospbata of lime in the seve¬ 
ral kinds of imported gnano varies (ring lLte 25 pet 
cent. Good gnano, when analyzed, is fotuffi to contain 
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sidershle effect, They rcoognixc one God, Ormoid, 
invisible and omnipotent, the creator, governor, and 
preserver of all things. Ha sprang from primeval 
light, which emanated from a supreme inoompriekaa- 
kible essence, celled Zcraaae Akarcaa, or the Sternal. 
Ormusd created a number of good spirits to aot as the 
medium of his bounty to men, and intrus t ed them each 
with the guardianship of a particular person or ottfaet, 
animat# or inanimate. The son is the eye of Ormusd, 
and, like all the heavenly bodies, is animated with a 
souL The spirits of the stars have a beneficent in¬ 
fluence upon the affairs of men, and oan reveal the 
future to those who understand their signs; bouee 
astrology has always been a favourite aubjeot of study 
with them. The worship of idols is prohibited, but a 
reveranoe for fire and the sun ioeuloated, as emblems 
•f deity. To Ormusd is opposed Ahrimaa, the author 
of evil. The sacred Are which Zoroaster brought from 
heaven ie kept continually burning in holy places, and 
ic fed with ohoioe wood and spices. Their funeral 
ceremonies are very peouliar. Fasting and oelibacy 
are considered esdispleasing to the deity, and polygamy 
ic strictly forbidden. Their priests psss their time in 
praying, chanting hymns, tending the Area ou the 
altars, owning inoense. and performing certain cere¬ 
monies. Prayer, obedience, industry, honesty, hos¬ 
pitality, and alms, are entoinad, wbilo anger, revouga, 
envy, hatred, end quarrelling, are strictly forbidden. 
The precepta of this religion are contained in the Zend 
Areata, or eollrctioa of sacred writiugs which Zoro¬ 
aster received from heaven. The original was lost at 
the time of the invasion, but copies of it were pro- 

MTFttde 

Guilds* Boon. (AseViBtrnnvK.) 

Ovslhuo Oasnn. (At Hamvbbijut Ovunu 

OSDSB.) 

Contras xkd Gsjbillixbi, gmttft giV-btlAintt, 
the names of two political parties that for several cen¬ 
turies during the middle ages continued to agitate the 
countries of Germany and Italy. The factious arose 
in the contest for the imperial throne between Conrad, 
duke of Franconia, ana Henry the Lion, duke of 
Saxony, of the house of Guelph, or Welf. At the 
great battle of Weinaberg, in fluebia, in 1140, the ad¬ 
herent* of Henry adopted the wer-ory of Welf, while 
those of Conrad took (net of WeibUngen, e seat of the 
Hohenstaufau family, to whioh Conrad belonged. The 
terms were continued to designate the two parties, 
the latter becoming corrupted into Gbibellines. The 
boos* of Hohenstaufen baring become tiio ruling 
power in Germany, the name of Guelphs waa given to 
all who were dissitected towards it, while the Ghibel- 
lines were those who sopporled impanel authority. 
Ac Italy became the chief theatre of tho contests of 
these two parties, and as the Church was equally op¬ 
posed with the Guelphs to the imperial power, it took 
part with the latter, and at. length the popes beoame 
the leaden of that party. In the 13th oentury, under 
the reign of Frederic II., it came to be a contest 
between the temporal and spiritual power; and Italy 
was divided, as it ware, into two oamps, some cities 
ranging themselves on the Guelph side, while others 
remained attached to the Gbibellines. The former 
were generally the more powerful in the south of Italy, 
the letter in the north. After the Oermen emperors 
lost their power hi Italy, the nemesof Guelph and Ghi- 
beUine lost their original signification, and were ap¬ 
plied to various contending factions among the Italians 
themselves. In general, the Gbibellines were re¬ 
garded as aristoeratioal in their ideas, while the 
Guelphs were considered as entertaining popular 
views; bat sometimes ws And the reverse of thu to be 
the case, the Guelphs being allied with the governing 
party and the Gbioelhnes forming the really popular 
party. In 1334 Pope Benedict XII. forbade, under 
pain of the censures of the Church, the use of these 
once potent names; and in the following eentury they 
bad become a mere traditional shadow.— Jttf. Sui- 
mondi's BUtory qf tt« Italian BtpuUie; Hamper's 
GesehieUe dtr Moitiutauf* a. 

Goibmlls, nur-riV-li (Bp., a little warfare, from 
«w», war), is a name applied in Spain to armed 
bands of peasants or others who heap up an indepen¬ 
dent system of hostile attacks upon an enemy. This 
mods of humming an eaem^ is particularly effective 
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in n mountainous or dose country, and was adopted 
towards the French armies in the north of Spain 
during the peninsular war. The bands which con¬ 
ducted this desultory warfare were called pariida*. 
In the recent civil wars whioh have distracted that 
country, the guerrillas have borne a prominent part. 

Omscuni. gti'-lmr-di (after Hr. Guetterd, a French 
botanist), in Bot,, a gen. of the nat. ord. Gadmawe. 
(t. tpttiota, a native of the West Indies, is the tree 
from which the beautiful aebra-wood of the cabinet¬ 
makers b obtained. 

Guinn, gild (Sax. gtildan, to pay), is a society or 
body of individuals associated together for carrying on 
oommetee, or some particular trad# or business. Bach 
member contributes towards the expenses; and hence 
the name. There existed at Borne various fraternities 
of tradesmen, which bore a considerable resemblance 
to our modern guilds, and wore permitted to regulate 
their affairs by their own btwe; nut it ie usual to trace 
the origin of guilds to the middle agee. Mecbanbal 
industry would never have flourished under the feudal 
aystern, had it not been for the unions formed among 
the workmen and merchants themselves. When the 
advantages of these associations became known and 
felt, they rapidly increaaed, and in the strugglea between 
the oitiaans and nobility, tho principal resistance against 
the Utter was made by the guilds or corporations. As 
soon as the mticens acquired an influence in the ad¬ 
ministration, the gailda became the basis of the muni¬ 
cipal constitutions, and every one who wished loner- 
tunpate in the municipal government wee obliged to 
become member of a guild. Hence wc so often And 
distinguished individuals belonging to a class of me¬ 
chanics, of whose occupation they probably did not 
know anything. Guikfa introduced the demo cr atic 
element into society, and In their progress became the 
bulwarks of the oitisen’s liberty, and tha depositaries 
of much political power. By the close of the13th cen¬ 
tury, merchants' gailda ware general throughout the 
cities of Europe. The drapers' comps ay of Hamburg 
dates from 1158, and that of the shoemaker of Mag¬ 
deburg from 1157. With the in cr eas e of their wealth 
and strength, tho guilds oithsr purchased or extorted 
from their rulers privileges, whioh, once obtained, they 
were careful never to give up. By the 13th oentuiy, 
they had acquired considerable power, and in the two 
succeeding ages they counterbalanced the power of 
the nobles. By degrees, they themselves grew into 
intolerable ariatoorseies, especially in Germany, where 
their exactions had to be curbed by the laws of the 
empire. Guilds were abolished in Prussia in 1810; but 
the want of such associations having riuoe boon felt, 
laws were enacted in 1840 to favour their re-sstablish- 
ment. In France, they were suppressed In 1770, but 
soon re-estabhshad, and not finally abolished fill 1791. 
In England and Baotland, the exclusive privileges of 
the guildry companies heve now been abolished. 

Guildhall, gild-kaml, is an important public build¬ 
ing of the city of London, the seat of the municipal 
government, and the place of Us oivio meetings. 
Various courts are held beret and hen, every 9th of 
November, the new lend mayor for the coming yaar 
gives a grand public dinner, at which her nuqasty'a 
minister* and the great law ofllcens of the crown are 
invariably present. This building was commenced in 
Mil. by contributions of several companies called 
guilds, aided by liberal donations from many private 
individuals. Of the original Guildhall little now re¬ 
mains but the atone and mortar of the walla, it having 
auffored greatly by the great Are of 1068. It was 
patched up by Wren, and Main in the last century by 
banco, who, in 1789, erected the present intensely bar- 
barons front. The apartment# contain some paintings 
and sculptures, bat of very ordinary merit. The library 
contains a very large collection of early-printed plays 
and pageants, Ac., connected with tbe city. 

GuiLLOTjira, cw'-lo-iMM, is tbe name of an instru- 
meut used for the iafretiakof capital punishment by 
decapitation. In general form it usnally consists ef 
two upright posts surmounted by a crossbeam, cod 
grooved so as to allow so oblique-edged knife with a 
heavily-weighted back to d ee A n d surely and swiftly, 
when the cord by which it*is so*pended is let go. 
The instrument took its same from Joseph Ignace 
OuiUotin, n physician in Baris* who wcs^iumDer cl 
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the french National Assembly at tbe time of the 
involution, and proposed its adoption by the Assembly. 
This name, however, was bestowed upon it in derision 
mill anticipation, and clung to it, in spite of an attempt 
In mil it the Xoutson, alter M. Louis, the secretary of 
the College of Surgeons, who actually presided over 
<ho construction of the machine, which Guillotin had 
only imliented. Its adoption was proclaimed in a de- 
erne of March 20,17!>a. l)r. Guillotin sank into ridi¬ 
cule and contempt, and after being imprisoned during 
the Jacobin reign of terror, was released at tbe gaol- 
delivery on the nth Thertnidor, and died in his bed, in 
Paris, ut the ngn of 7ti. It ia a common error to sup¬ 
pose that he (>-11 a victim to his own invention. To 
attribute the invention of the guillotine to Dr. Ouillo- 
tin is iilio a mistake. It had been in use for centuries 
in Gerinjuv, in Knglaml, Scotland, and Italy. In 
Germany, the instrument was called der Planlee der 
Dirt, the plank of wood, and, in older language. Fall- 
bed, the fulling hatchet, l'he English mode of decapi¬ 
tation had always been by the block and are, with one 
lociil exception,—that of the Halifax gibbet, which was 
u perfect guillotine. Its use at Halifax is traced as 
far back ns the reign of Edward III,: the Inst crimi¬ 
nals who sullerrd by it were executed in It WO. In the 
museum of the Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, a 
rudely-shaped guillotine, called " the Maiden," is still 
preserved. The repent Morton was beheaded by this 
machine. Pemiectuk, in his “ Description of Tweed- 
dale," in speaking ol the regent, says, 11 TIub mighty 
earl, for the pleasure of the niece and the salubrity of 
the air, designed here a nobio recess, and retirement 
from worldly business, but was prevented by his unfor¬ 
tunate and'inexorable death three years after, ad. 
1681, being accused, condemned, and executed by the 
Maiden at the Oross of Edinburgh, as art and part of 
the murder of King Henry, earl of Darnley, father to 
King James VI,, which fatal instrument, at least the 
pattern thereof, the cruel regent had brought from 
abroad to behead tbe laird of Pennecuick of that ilk, 
who, notwithstanding, died in his bed, and the unfor¬ 
tunate earl was the first himself that handselled that 
merciless Muidcn, who proved so soon alter ins own 
executioner." A machine was also used by the Italians 
which closely resembled the guillotine. It was called 
Mitrtnia ; and an engraving of it, as used in Italy, is 
to be seen tn the Qumetionet Symbolirtc of Achilles 
llocohius, printed at bologna in 1555. The eighteenth 
symbol in this work represents a Spartan about to die 
by a kind of guillotine. In Louis Cranach's woodcuts 
of the “ Martyrdom of the Apostles,” printed in 1539, 
there is a representation of the doath of St. Matthew 
by the guillotine, with a legend to this effect, “ ft is 
nuid that his head was chopped off by a falliug-nxe 
(fallied), after the manner of the Unmans." The 
guillotine was not, therefore, a new instrument when 
it was adopted by the French. After being in exer¬ 
cise for a few mouths, it became the delight of the 
Parisian mob; and not of the mob only, for it was canon¬ 
ised in the philosophical rubric as la Sainte Guillotine, 
mid, in miniature, became the model of ornaments 
for women and toys for children. During the period 
of one year and on* month, while the guillotine stood 
in the space now known as la Place de Concorde, l,25tt 
persons wero executed by it. Afterwards it was 
removed to the barrifrre du Trdne, where it dispatched 
1,270 persons of both sexes. The guillotine is still the 
instrument of rapitsl punishment in France; and one 
of the meat important executions by it, in Paris, oi 
late years, was that of Orsini, for an attempt to assas¬ 
sinate the emperor Napoleon III. 

Gun-tv. {See Verdict.) 

Outmirva. (gee AtrastA.) 

CraiHRA. giu’-ne, the name of a gold coin formerly 
current in Britain, it was first coined in the reign of 
James and received its parne from being originally 
made oat of gold brought*,tom the coast or Guinea, in 
Africa. Its value, at first twenty shillings, was soon 
raised to twenty-oue ; and subsequently, owing to the 
depreciation of Silver, rose by degrees as high as thirty 
shillings. When the value of the silver money wee 
restored by the grand riroomage, it again fell, and at 
length, by common consent, it was fixed at twenty-one 
» ehulftigi.-Kwhjch it remained till it was superseded by 
tbe sovereigfiu 1817. Though the coin has ceased, 
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the name is still used to designate a sum of twenty-one 
shillings; and it is oustomaipy to reckon professional 
fees, voluntary subscriptions, Ac., in guineas, which is 
■apposed to raise them above mere pounds shillings 
and pence transactions. 

Guikia Coair. (See Hone us.) 

GurwKA-rowL. (See Fowi.) 

GuurnA-no, Oavia cobava, is an animal of the gen. 
Kadeniia, a native of Booth America, but which is now 
quite domesticated in Rnrope. From the beauty of its 
appearance, this animal seems to have attracted the 
attention of Europeans. It is one of the species called 
agoutiB, which are wcU known in South America and 
the West-India islands. Its ears are large and brood; 
the upper lip is divided in two, and tbe hair or for ia 
erect, and somewhat resembling that of a pig (whence 
its name). The colour of the guinea-pig is generally 
white, with black spots, although this ia somewhat 
variegated l>y orange blotohes on the coat. It has five 
toes on the fore legs and three on thA hind ones, and it 
is utterly destitute of any caudal appendage. In their 
habits guinea-pigs are extremely neat, as they are con¬ 
stantly seen smoothing and arranging the hair which 
forms the outer tegument of their coat. Their general 
voico is a grunt or feeble squeal, which renders them 
even more analogous to tl,. pig, to which they are so 
often likened. The gu- a-pig, in its wild state, 
inhabits dry sandy places *ud Us flesh is esteemed a 
great dainty by tlin natives of South America. 

Guitab, git-tar 1 (Fr. guitare), a musical stringed 
instrument, supposed to have originated in Spain, 
where it is very common; indeed, so much so, that 
there are few, even of the poorer classes, who cannot 
play on it, while gentlemen employ it to serenade their 
mistresses. About the middle of the last century it 
became so popular in England as to greatly injure'the 
sale of other instruments. The demand for it is said 
to have been greatly lessened by Mr. Kirkman, a 
manufacturer of harpsichords, who having bought a 
number of cheap guitars, distributed them to ballad- 
singers, at the same time teaching them to plw a few 
easy tunes, thus rendering it so common that fashion¬ 
able people threw it by in diegust. The guitar is of a 
somewhat oval form, having u nock similar to that of 
the violin. Tim strings—six in number—are stretched 
from the head to the lower end, passing over the 
sounding-hole and bridge. The three first, E, B, and 
G, are, like the gut strings of the violin, called tbe 
treble; and the other three, which are of gat of silk, 
and wound with silver wire, constitute the bass. All 
the strings are tuned by fourths, except the third, which 
is tuned one third below the second. 

Genus, gules (Fr. gurulee), in Her., tbe term used to 
denote a red colour in armorial bearings. In engrav¬ 
ings of conts-of-amis this colour is expressed by panillol 
lines crossing the field or charge iu a perpendicular 
direction. 


Gulf Stbb.vm. 'See Ocean Ccnnr.NTS.) 

Gfi.r-wami. (See Saeoasbi'm.) 

Guiii., gull (Welsh guylan), is a Linn man species of 
aquatic birds, belonging to the longipennate division of 
Palmipede* in Cuvier'B system. The birds of this web- 
footed well-knonn marine genus are dispersed over 
every part of the globe, and in some places, at certain 
seasons of the year, are met with in multitodinoue 
quantities. Their characteristics are as follows: — 
A strong straight hill; the body clothed with a great 
quantity of down and feathers, which give these birds 
an appearance of greater bulk than their weight war¬ 
rants ; the legs are small and naked above the knees, 
and the feet are webbed. Tbe gulls, whioh are seen on 
the different coasts, mostly assemble in flocks, and are 
characterised by the greediness end gluttony which 
seems natural to all sea-birds. There are several 
varieties of the gull. The common gull, cr Larue camt, 
is the most numerous by far of the different genera. 
It generally measures about seventeen inches in length, 
by thirty-six in breadth, and it frequents the ledges of 
cliffs which overhang the eea round the coast. The 
bill is yellow, the back grew, the head, neck, tail, and 
under part part of tbe body perfectly white, and the 
legs are a dull white, tinged with green. It eats any 
sort of carrion which eomes in its way, but its more 
general diet is fish, which it catches whenever in want 
of food. This gull is » great scourge to tho herring- 
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shoal* which frequent the water* round uur coasts. 
The cull is a very courageous bird, and there are many 
anecdote* related of tbo encounters witnessed between 
it and some large fish, which it baa selected for » prey, 
hut which proves too strong for its essailent. Tie 
blsck-baoked gull, the ivory gull, and the horny gull, 
h«To hut little distinction from the common gull. The 
•baa gull is about the size of a raveu; the back and 
head, and upper parts of the body, are of a deep brown 
colour, the under parts pale achy grey; the legs black, 



SEA-GULL. 

and the taloiis very strong and booked. It is a native 
of the North, although occasionally found in England. 
It is a very formidable bird, partaking of the fierceness 
of the eagle, and not only feeds on fish, but it also preys 
on lambs and other sm'utl animals. In the Shetland 
isles, and in other northern rock-bound coasts, it is seen 
often. The arctic gull is very similar to the common 
gull, and needs no special signification. It is found in 
northern regions,—whence its name, and it is peculiar 
only from the fact of its parasitical propensities. It 
never fishes for itself, like other water-fowl, but pur¬ 
sues smaller gulls which hare captured any booty, 
and makes them drop it. It then descends with great 
impetus, and catches its stolen prey before it cun reach 
the water. 

GuCABT. [See (Ksoi'iuovs.) 

Gen, cum (Sax. noma), in .Vnat., is that cellular and 
elastic fleshy substance which rovers the alveolar por¬ 
tions of the upper and lower jaw, and envelops the 
neck of the teeth. 

Got, gum (Fr. yomme), a vegetable product, which 
forms a slimy solution with water, hut is tusoluble in 
alcohol, ether, and oils. There are six varieties of 
gum,—gum arabio, gum Senegal, gum of the cherry 
and other stone-fruit trees, gum tragseantb, gum of 
Bassora, and the gum of seeds and roots. All these 
gums, exoept the last, flow spontaneously from the 
branches and trunks of their trees, and sometimes 
from the fruits in the form of a mucilage, which dries 
and hardens in the air; the gum of seeds and roots, 
however, requires to be extracted by boiling water. 
A number or very different substance* are confounded 
in commerce uuder the name of gum. Thus, gum elemi 
and gum copal, which are true resins; gum ammonia, 
oum, which is a gum-resin; and gum elastic (caout¬ 
chouc), which differs from both, are all called gums. 
Gam arabio is obtained from the Acacia arabiea, or 
Acacia sent, which grow upon the bank* of the Nile 
and in Arabia. The commercial gum of tbia kind con- 
slats of a number of email pieces rounded on one aide 
and hollow on the other. It may he bleached by expo¬ 
sure to the atmosphere and sunlight at a temperature 
of 212°. It* specific gravity is 1'366. It is used in me¬ 
dicine,*ond also in order to to give lustre to crape* and 
other silk fabrics. Gum Senegal is collected from the 
Acacia Senegal by the negroes during the month of 
November. Its specific gravity is 1*486, and its che¬ 
mical properties and uses are similar to those of gum 
arabic. it i* largely used in caUao-nrintipg. Gum 
tngaeenth is gathered in Grata and the neighbouring 
Wands, from the Attralugue tragacantha, about die 
end of June. It is white nr reddish in colour, almost 
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opaque, and has tho appearance of twisted ribands. 
It is difficult to pulverise it without heating tbs mor¬ 
tar, When plunged into water, it partially dissolves, 
swells, and form* a very thick mucilage. Gum traga- 
esnth has a specific gravity of 1 384. end is used in 
calico-printing and by shoemakers. (For other gums, 
tee Bassora Gum. Buitisu Gun, Dextrin). Host of 
the substances called gams are resins or gum-reslas. 
(Nee Resins.) 

G um-boil, in Burg., is a small abscess, which forms 
iti the cellular aubstauce of the gum. At first it is 
sufficient simply to protect it against cold j but if it 
continues to advance, the process of ripening may .bo 
hastened bv hot applicstions to the cheek, next to the 
swelling. If the pain he exoessive, a leach applied to 
thn part will usually afford relief. As soon as the 
presence of matter can lie ascertained, it should be let 
out by a free incision. 

Ouh-trkbs. [See Eucalyptus.) 

Gun, gun (Ang.-Hux.), an instrument consisting of 
a barrel or tube, of iron or other metal, from which 
balls, shot, or other missiles, are discharged by, the 
explosive force of gunpowder. The larger species of 
guns are called cannon; the smaller species are called 
rifles, muskets, carbines, fowling-pieces, Ac. The 
manufacture and construotion of cannon have been 
fully described in the articles on Artillery and 
Gannon, to which the reador is referred. A descrip¬ 
tion of the latest improvements in the manufacture of 
small fire-arms will also be found under the head 
ItuLH. The ordinary mnsket or fowling-piece con¬ 
sists of two distinct parts,—the metallic and tbs wooden 
part. The flrBt comprises the barrel, the look, and tho 
mounting, together with the bayonet and ramrod for 
military anus; the second oompriaes the stock, and, in 
fowling-pieces, the ramrod also. The interior of the 
barrel is called the bore, its diameter the oalibre, the 
front end the muzzle, and the back end the breeoh. 
The proving of gun-barrels is indispensably necessary to 
insure confidence in their safety. Next In importance 
to the barrel comes the gun-look. Formerly all guns 
were made with flint locks, working with a spring; bnt 
at the present day percussion or detonating looks only 
are used. Among the most important technical terms 
employed by spurtsmen to distinguish, the different 
parts of a gun are the following The butt qf clock, 
the shouldered extremity of the stock; the Stain or 
twice! , a small catch suspended from the neok of the 
tumbler, to receive the extremity nf the mainspring; 
the chamber, a central cavity within the breecb, to re¬ 
ceive the powder; the cock in the Hint gun bolds the 
flint in 'it* jaws, and in the percussion gun is often 
called the ttriker; the guard, the bow which protects 
the trigger; the heel-plate, the plate with which the 
butt nfthe stock is tipped; the lock-plat* supports the 
principal works of tJ#> lock; the mainspring works the 
tumbler with the cook; the tcaar, that wnioh Catches 
the tumbler for half or whole cook, on being pushed up 
by the trigger; thn tumbler, the movable centrepiece 
of a lock, which falls into, and is subservient to, the 
cock; the worm is the screw at the end of the ramrod. 

Gun, Aiu. [See Air-Gun.) 

Gunboat, a term formerly applied to » small vassal 
mounting only a single gun, and used for coast defence} 
but now the word gunboat is synonymous of a totally 
new class of vessel. The experience of the last Busstaa 
war showed us that vessels of light draught of Water, 
which could bo rapidly propelled through the sea. and 
which could carry one or two guua of large calibre, 
would be lar more useful sometimes than' liue-of- 
battle ships; accordingly, our fleet of gunboatawaa 
constructed on entirely new principle*. They are 
generally armed with one 68- or 100-pounder Arm¬ 
strong gun, which can be used either ahead or astern, 
according as required. Soma have. In addition to 
tbis, a 32-pounder, or brass howitzer* They are pro¬ 
pelled by engines of from iflfeto 80 horse-power. la 
the new gunboats constructed the crew are sheltered 
by shifting iron screens, and the vessels themselves aft 
plated externally with aruonr-plates. Their rig is 
restricted to a very light form, and consists of three 
masts, very abort in length, and fitted only with gaff- 
ssiis.—Her. The Screw float of the Ai tag, by Captain 
Hoisted, Ji.N. i Sng. CuclopmJia~~Art» tttAflnuwes. 

Gun-Cotton, (ffst rxMxnura.) 
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Ggh-Mital, in Matsll., an alloy containing 90 S per 
cent, of copper *nd 9'6 of tin, used for easting piooee 
of ordnance and those part* of machinery which are 
subjected to considerable friction. 

OvintKK, gun'-ner, m Mil., a name applied to sol. 
dim belonging to the royal artillery, in contradis¬ 
tinction to those who aro called drivors. Some artil¬ 
lerymen rank a* master gunner*, and there are others 
attached to the corps and considered as forming a 
portion of it, termed invalid gunner*. In the royal 
navy the gunner holds the highest rank among warrant 
officers. Gunners in the navy are divided into three 
classes, with pay varying from, £ Id to £7 per month 
when at sea, and from £8. IDs. to £.1. 10s. per month 
when in harbour. The gunner must be a man of 
tolerably good education, and has to puss a severe 
examination before he is considered as qaahilrd to 
enter on the duties of his post. Whenever a gunner 
returns from service abroad, lie has to go on board 
the Excellent gunnery ship at Portsmouth, to mako 
himself acquainted with the latest improvements in 
the scienoe. On board ship the gunner and his mats* 
have to instruct the midshipmen and ship's crew in 
the great-gun, small-urm*, bayonet, and cutlass ex¬ 
ercise ; ana the chief gunner has the charge of tho 
magazine, and serves out the ammunition and military 
stores, keeping a strict account of tho expenditure. 
He must necessarily have a knowledge of geometry, 
and also be acquainted with the duties or pruetieal 
seamanship, tie bos to superintend the fitting out of 
boats for active service. Gunners hold rank next to 
second masters. Although holding a position of such 
importance, the gunner is one of the wont paid officers 
iu the British service. When lie is no longer fit for 
service, he is allowed to retire on a small pension, 
averaging about £15 a year, and if he die on active 
service, his widow is auo entitled to a pension of 
smalt amount, 

Gcivsiba, gun'-ner-i (after Ernest Gunner, n Mor. 
wegian botanist), in Bot,, n gen. of the nut. ord. Ara- 
Haver. Tho species O. tcabra, a native of Clnli, is 
remarkable for its enormous leaves, which are some¬ 
times eight feet across. Its fleshy leal-stalks, which 
resemble those of the rhubarbs m appearance, are 
eaten. Its roots are astringent. 

GtnrirxaT, gunf-ner-e, the science wbieh treats of the 
theory of the flight and motion of projectiles discharged 
from cannon and small-arms, and teaches the method of 
employing these weapons iu the most effectual manner, 
for the purposes of attack and defence. The earliest 
treatise on the path described by a projectile during its 
flight, seems to be oue written by a mathematician 
named Bartalea, about the middle (if the 10th century. 
Galileo demonstrated that a shot fired from a gun 
would trace a parabolic curve in its passage through 
the air,, if the resistance of the air had no influence, as 
it has, iu materially altering the form of tho path it 
describes. It will bo readily understood, that if the 
resistance of the air and the attraction of gravitation 
could be removed, or, in Other words, if a shot could 
be fired ia vacuo, it would go on for ever in a line cor¬ 
responding to that of the axis of the piece, produced 
indefinitely, with the same initial velocity, or the velo¬ 
city which it possessed when it left the cannon's mouth. 
But supposing the effect produced by the influence of 
the air to be neglected, and gravity alone to act on the 
ball, it is found that the action of gravitation constantly 
acting on the projectile at every point of its flight, in a 
Hue which may be considered as perpeudicnlar to the 
horison, tends to draw it out of the straight line, which 
it would have described if the force of gravity did not 
and eventually brings it to the ground, after 
OMcnbing a parabolio curve. It was generally con- 
ttdered by mathematicians, from the time of Galileo, 
Wat the path of a projectile was that of a parabola, and 
that the resistance of tho air bad but little, if any in¬ 
fluence, in altering its/orm; but it was reserved for 
Ivewton to show that ra true path, under the combined 
influenoe of tho resistance of the air and the attraction 
of gravitation, was that of an hyperbola while passing 
through a medium loffering a uhifonn resistance. He 
•oowad that the resistance offered by the air to a 
projec^agdurinc its flight i« proportional to the square 
. t«e projeotUe, the resistance to sphe- 

rieal bdWft also varying os the square* of their disme- 
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ten and th* density of the medium through which 
they peas. To determine and calculate the time of 
flight, the horisontal range, and the greatest height to 
which a shot will rite during its Bight, requires a 
knowledge of trigonometry. U may, howeverJbesaid, 
that the range and time of flight depend entirely on the 
oharge and the elevation of the gun. The greater the 
charge, the greater will be the range and the velocity 
imparted to the shot up to a certain point; and the 
same bolds good with regard to elevation, provided 
that the same oharge be used in firing each shot, at the 
different elevations, A knowledge of the time in which 
a projectile will describe its flight is most necessary, 
especially in firing shells, that the gunner may know 
how to regulate tbo length of the fuse, to insure tho 
bursting of the shell at the time of reaching the oliject 
at which it is discharged. This is taught by the study 
of gunnery, which abo makes the military engineer 
acquainted with the sftw produced by shot when dis- 
charged in masses, and for a long time against wood, 
stone, and other aateriaH, under various ciroum- 
stancos; and gives him data for the ocaatruotion of 
walls, bomb-proof roofs, and vessels of sufficient 
strength to offer effectual resistance to the weight of 
the projectiles that may be directed against them. The 
effect of ihe rosistanoe of the atmosphere to th#million 
of a projectile is one ' the most important sections 
of the scienoe of gnnnc It has engaged the attention 

of some of the most inniaeut philosophers, both in 
ancient und modern times, on account principally of 
the great difficulty of determining, by experiment,'the 
correctness of any particular hypothesis. Mueh differ- 
cuiv of opinion is entertained as to the absolute effect 
of this retarding force (which is, in fact, tho science of 
adro-dynamics) upon bodies moving in the atmosphere 
with great velocities; and although sufficient is known 
to guide the practical gunner, still, as a scientific ques¬ 
tion, it is one of considerable interest, from the fact of 
its solution befog so difficult, more than of its practi¬ 
cal importance. Dr. Hutton, iu his “ Mathematical 
Tracts," draws the best hypothesis on the subject; and 
although some of hi* results have lieeu disproved by 
experimentalists who have inquired into the theory, 
ami tested its results, since the time of Dr. Hutton, yet 
Ins deductions being generally found correct, are by far 
the most trustworthy to follow by nuy one wbo wishes 
thoroughly to investigate the science ot ucro-dynamics. 
Tim rcsisiHuco which a body meets with in its motiou 
through tho air will first depend upon its velocity, and 
the form and magnitude of the surface opposed to tin- 
fluid ; secondly, upon the density and tenacity of the 
fluid, or cohesion of it* particles, and also upon the 
friction which will be oaused by the roughness of ibr 
surface of the body; and, thirdly, upon the decree* of 
compression to which this fluid, supposing it to he 
perfectly elastic, is subjected, as on this depends the 
rapidity with which it will close in and fill the spao- 
behind the body -in motion. With regard to the 
velocity of the body, it is evident that a plane moving 
through a fluid in a direction perpendicular to its sur¬ 
face must impart to the partioles of the fluid with 
which it comes iu oontact a velocity equal to its own; 
and from this oanse alone the resistances should be in 
the proportion of the velocities; but the number of 

C articles struck by the moving body in a certain time 
ring also as the velocity, it follows from these two 
causes combined, that the resistance of a fluid to a 
body in motion, which arises from the inertia of the 
partiolee of the fluid, will beiu the due proportion of 
the square of the velocity imparted to the moving 
body. Secondly, a body moving in a fluid must over¬ 
come the force of the cohesion of those ports which are 
separated, and tha friction; both of which forces are 
totally independent of the velocity. The total resist¬ 
ance, therefore, from oohesion, motion, and inartia, 
will be partly constant and partly as th* square of the 
velocity. Besides, the number of particles struck and 
the number that are separated will be as tbs densities 
of the media:—from which we draw the following for¬ 
mula Let d represent <h« density of the fluid, e the 
velocity tf the moving body, a tie constant co^ffleient for 
taertfa, and b tho ooeftdtnt for cohesion ana friction : 
then ode* + ft wifi be proportional to the whole 
resistance. The resistances, therefore, are as the 
squares of the velocities in the same fluid, and aa the 
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on the 5th of November, in commemoration of the 
deliverance of the nation from the perils of the Gun¬ 
powder Plot. 

Gunshot Wounds, gun-shot tcnondt, is a term em¬ 
ployed in Mil Sure, to denote wounds produced by 
cannon-halls, bullets, hr.., striking against tho body. 
They differ in many respects from ordinary wounds, 
and constitute a distinct branch of science of them¬ 
selves. Frequently, <>n p person being struck, he is 
not conscious of any pain, and lie is first made aware 
of his wound by inability to uso tho part, or by feeling 
the blood trickling down. Generally, if the wound be 
at all snvero, the patient becomes deadly pale, trem¬ 
bles, and seems about to die; but usually, with tho aid 
of stimulants, these appearances paiB off in a few 
hours. If they continue unabated, they givn reason to 
fear the worBt. It was long a generally received 
opinion that a person might he injured by the “ wind 
of a shot," without being struck by it at till; but this 
idea is now exploded, for persons have had portions of 
their clothes curried off by large shot, and even their 
ears or noses shot off without at all suffering from the 
wind of the shot. The real cause of such injuries 
is a ball whose force has perhaps been somewhat 
spent by previous obstacles, striking the part ob¬ 
liquely, nnd then glancing off, not breaking the 
elastic skin, but breaking or bruising the parts un¬ 
derneath. When a ball enters the body, the wound 
appears somewhat smaller than the ball itself; its edges 
are ragged and inverted, nnd the part iiTound hits a 
bluish or blaok colour from the lmiiso. When it passes 
through the part, the aperture by which it mtihcs its 
exit presents quite a different appearance. It seems 
1 somewhat larger than the bull, the edges are everted, 
aud there is little discoloration about tho wound. 
Frequently a ball, if it enter obliquely, or bo nearly 
spent, instead of pursuing a straight course, becomes 
deflected, and may lie found lodged in, or may pass out 
at a part at a considerable distance from that at which 
it entered. One is said to have passed completely 
round the neck, and to have been found close to the 
aperture by which it had entered. Excessive bleeding 
is not so common after gunshot wounds as after other 
kinds; but it sometimes ocrurs, and may he fatal if not 
attended to. Where it can be done, the finger should 
be inserted into the wound, and pressed upon the ves¬ 
sel, otherwise a handkerchief should be tied very tightly 
round the limb above the wound. It is well toexamine 
the wound as early as possible, in order to ascertain 
the amount of injury; at least, so tar as this can be 
done without aggravating the case. The ball or other 
foreign substance ought to be removed, if that can be 
easily effected; but otherwise they ought, in the mean 
time, to be lot alone. As the walls of the wound slough 
aud suppurate, tho opening will become larger, aud 
they may then fall out, or he easily removed. Home- 
times they remain embedded in the tissues, without 
producing much or any inconvenience. If, after the 
sloughing and suppuration, the ball remains fixed, and 
if much irritation continues to be excited, and abscesses 
form about its track, then it may be necessary to find 
•out its seat, and use every menus to remove it. The 
Simplest dressings should only at first bo applied to the 
wound; as a piece of linen, spread with some mild oint¬ 
ment, fixed oti lightly by Btrips of adhesive plaster, and 
covered with a rag kept constantly moist with cold 
water. Aperient medicine should also be given, and 
sometimes it is advisable to bleed the patient. After a 
few days, when suppuration has set ia, the treatment 
should be changed, snd in place of the cold application, 
some warm emollient poultice, or lint dipped in warm 
water, should be adopted, and the system strengthened 
by mild tomes and a nutritious diet. The inflammation 
which precedes suppuration is usually very intense, 
accompanied with great swelling, beat, and pain of 
thesurruunding parts^ud severe constitutional dis¬ 
turbance, fever, sleeplessness, Ac. These symptoms 
change when sappuratiou ib fairly established, the sur- 
ronndiug inflammation is lessened, the fever subsides, 
and in slight ease* the health may seem hut little 
affected. In severe cases, however, neotic fever super- 
veneSjWith debility, copious night sweats, and diarrbeea. 
Seeb'iiatagjMsmorrhage not unfreqnentiy occuraduring 
the separation Of the slough, in consequence of the 
uloeratiou of some of the tnrger blood-vessels, which 
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may have been injured by the balL In such a case, 
the vessels must be cut down upon, and tied both above 
and below the opening. In oases where the parts 
beneath are greatly bruised, but the skin itself is not 
broken, it is recommended to make one or two incisions, 
in order to dear out some of the eoaguiated blood, and 
to permit the discharge of the slough. Where the 
injury is very considerable, it is sometimes necessary 
to have recourse to amputation. When it may Ik- 
necessary to adopt this course will depend upon 
the circumstances of each particular case; no gene¬ 
ral rule can be laid down regarding it. In military 
practice, however, it is often necessary to amputate 
in cases where, in civil practice, it would be scarcely 
justifiable, from the danger in healing being less, its 
not requiring so muoh attention, Ac. The best time 
for amputating is immediately after the patient has 
recovered from the depressing effects which usually 
follow the reception of the wound.— Erf. Hunter on 
Gunshot Wounds ; Guthrie on Gunshot Wounds qf the 
Extremities; Larrey's Motnuires de Chtrurgie Mihtaire; 
English Ci/rlopadia— Arts nnd Sciences. 

Gunter's Chain, gun'-terz, a chain commonly used 
in the mensuration ofland, nnd so named from its being 
invented by Mr. Gunter, a celebrated mathematician. 
The chain is (It! feet length, and in divided into 100 
links, nr 7'02 inchr icb; from which arrangement, an 
acre of land is equ; 10 10 square chains. 

Gumwauk, or (.UNtfBL, i ■ n'-nel (Ang.-Sax.), the 
upper edge of a ship's side; the uppermost wale of a 
ship, or that piece of timber which unites on either 
side Irom the quarter-dock to the forecastle. 

Gi’T Manufactuhe. (See Catolt Strings.) 

Gutta-vercha, ffut'-tdpert'-sha, the concrete juice of 
the Jsimandru Guttu, a tree belonging to the fam. 
of the Sapotaeeic. (See Isoxahdra.) It grows abun¬ 
dantly in Singapore, Borneo, and other islands of the 
Eastern Archipelago. The tree which is called perehts 
grows to the diameter of five or six feet, and, on being 
notched, yields a milky juice, which solidifies after 
exposure to the air, forming the guttu-peroha of com¬ 
merce. It is a tough, inelastic substance, becoming 
soft and plastic at 212 a , at which temperature it may 
be moulded into shape, which it retains without 
change until it is cool. Its plastic properties ren¬ 
der it extremely useful in the arts, and it is much 
employed lor copying casts and impressions. Beau¬ 
tiful mouldings, picture-frames, and a number of 
ornamental articles, are made from it. It oIbo pos¬ 
sesses the valuable property of welding together at the 
temperature of boiling water. It is a powerful insu¬ 
lator, and is consequently muoh used for coating the 
wires for telegraphic purposes. Being impervious to 
moisture, aud resisting the action* of arids aud alkalies 
to a great extent, it is of muoh use to the chemist as a 
material for making bottles, carboys, baths. Ac. It 
was at one time much used for lathe-bands ; but it baa 
been superseded in a gnat measure by those made of 
vulcanized rubber. It is insoluble in water, but dis¬ 
solves in benzole, chloroform, bisulphide of carbon, 
turpentine, and the essential oils in general. Payen 
states that the purified gutta-percha of commerce con¬ 
sists of 75 to 80 per cent, of chemically pure gutta¬ 
percha, which is insoluble in ether and alaohol, and a 
white and yellow resin, soluble in boiling alcohol. The 
crude lumps are imported in the forms of fish, animals, 
and blocks, which are softened by boiling water, and 
passed through a series of kneading, rolling, and cut¬ 
ting machines, by means of which all the stones and J 
other solid matters are extracted. It is then sub- ■ 
mitted to the action of masticators, and rolled o 1 ' 
fashioned into the desired shape. It may be rolled 
into thin transparent sheets, which are much used for ■ 
surgical puposes, being perfectly impervious to mois- ■ 
ture. Dr. Cattell, of London, has succeeded in puri¬ 
fying gutta-peroba so perfectly from all extraneous 
matter, that it presents the appearance of ivory. In 
its pnnfled condition it it useful for a thousand differ¬ 
ent purposes. 

Gotta Sxbena. { See Amaurosis.) 

Otnmms, or CxosiacxJi. gut.t\f-e-re (hut. pitta, 
a drop; jfero, J bear), in Bot., the Gamboge or Man- 
gosteen fam., a nat. ord. of Diettyledanes, sub-class 
Thalamf/tora, consisting of tropteai trees and shrubs 
horine the following diagnostic characters:—Leaves 
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opposite, simple, coriaceous, and exstipulate. Sepals The fifth and sixth portions were the cvntitftritrm, 
ana petals usually exhibiting a binary arrangement of where they covered themselves with sand or dust j and 
their parts; the former imbricated and frequently the palattra, the place where they practised boxing, 
unequal, the latter equal ami hypogynous. Stamens wrestling, 4o. A seventh portion or the gymnasium 
almost always numerous; anthers senate, without a was reserved for ball exercise, and was called tbe 
beat, opening by a pore or transversely. Disc fleshy apkmritttrie t». The rysii were porticos where tbe 
orlobed. Ovary superior, with sessile radiant stigmas wrestlers contended during inclement weather; and 
and axile placentas. Seeds exalbutninous. The larger there were other rgM, or open alleys, for flue weather, 
proportions of the plants of this order are natives some of wbieh were ornamented with trees. Between 
of Booth America; nut a few occur in Madagascar, tbe portioos and the outer walls there were also largo 
and on the African continent. There are 32 genera, unpaved alleys used for various purposes. Lastly, 
including about 150 species. They are chiefly remark* there was the itadium, a large semicircular space 
able for yielding a yellow gum-resin of an acrid and covered with sand, and surrounded by seats for spec- 
purgative nature. In many oases, however, the fruits tators; and the baths, which consisted of several 
are edible, and are held in high estimation for their apartments. In Rome, during the Republic, there 
delicions flavour. (A'ee Gabotnia, Mammea, Mbsua.) were no buildings which could be compared with the 
Gcttcbals, gut'-tu-rSh (Lat. guitar, the throat), is Greek gymnasia. Under the Cmiara, the public bathe 
a name given, in Gram., to certain sounds formed in bore some resemblance to them, but the gymnasia 
the throat or bnok part of the mouth. In English may be said to hnve disappeared with the thermss. 
there are, properly speaking, no gutturals; but the The name is employed, in the present day, to designate 
palatals, g and k, are nearly allied to them. In the the higher class of schools in Germany,—those that era 
bpauish language alone, of those derived from the intended to be immediately preparatory to the uui- 
L&tin, are gutturals common. In German, the gut- versity. The gymnasia differ from the real soboola 
tursl ck is very common, as it was also in Greek ; and (realnekul»»), which are intended to give a suitable 
it occurs in Scotch in such words as Sc*. The Arabian education for such as are destined ior business or 
language is full of gutturals, trade, in having as their object tbe bestowing of a 

OuT-aors, gi, a lesser rope or ropes used to steady mental and scientific education on such as are intended 
an extended cable. The guy-ropes extend laterally for the universities. The course of study usually ex* 
on each side of the oentral cable, and by being fastened tends over six or seven years, and includes Latin 
at different intervals, keep tlie cable from swaying and Greek, history, geography, mathematics, religion 
to and fro. They are more generally used in steadying and bible knowledge, natural and mental philosophy,, 
the cables on which Tope-walkers and dancers practise natural history, German, Fronoh, English, and singing, 
their perilous vocation ; and the breaking of a guy- The soholars leave about the age of 18 or 80, to enter 
rope often leads to disastrous results. the university ; but on leaving they are required (in 

Guy’s Hospital is a celebrated hospital of London, Prussia at least) to undergo a very strict examination 
founded by Thomas Guv, a wealthy bookseller. The before they can enter the university; and, indeed, 
foundation-stone of the building was laid in 1722, and they cannot pass from one class to a higher without 
the first patient was admitted in January, 1726, a few giving satisfactory evidence that they have profited 
days after the death of the founder, who had reached by their instructions. Nut a few are, in this way, con* 
the ageof 80. The building of the hospital cost .C18,70:i, denoted to spend two years in one class. A committee 
and he further endowed it with a sum of £218,191); is appointed by government for the examination of 
making in all £238,295. In 1829 Mr. Hunt, of Peter- such as intend entering tho university without passing 
sham, bequeathed £190,110 to this charity, to pro- through a gymnasium. 

vide for accommodation for one hundred additional Gymnastics, jim-ntin'-filc* (Gr. gumaattike, from 
patients. The annual income of the hospital is now guano*, naked), a term applied to those exercises of 
nearly £ 30 , 000 , mid the average number of patients the )>ody and limbs which tend to invigorate and 
received, about 3 ’ «i; besides fill,(XX)out-door patients, devplop their power. Gymnastic games are of very 
Gymnasium, jiM-nut'-Br-iim (Ctr.guano*, naked), was ancient origin. They are mentioned in the second 
the name given by tbe Greeks to those places in which hook of thn Iliad, where playing at quoits and javelin- 
their youth exercised themselves naked. The gym- hurling are mentioned; and in the 23rd book, where 
nasia of the Greeks and Homans were looked upon as Achilles is represented as instituting games in honour 
an important part of their educational systems. The of Patroelus, in whioh the sports were chariot-racing, 
Greeks, indeed, devoted more time to the gymnastic boxing, wrestling, quoit-throwing, ko. Later on, games 
training of their youths than on all the other depart- of this kind were dedicated to tbe gods, and the re* 
meets of education. There were three public gymnasia wards being called nlhlo, gave origin to the name of 
in Athens,—the Academia, Lyceum, and Cynossrges, athlete*, applied to those who contended for them, 
besides several smaller private ones. The oduiinistra- Shortly before the time of Hippocrates, gymnastics 
tion of these institutions was given to a gyronssiarcb, were made a part of medicine, and gradually they 
whose duty it was to place the youths under proper were reduced into a complete system. Public build.- 
teachers, to conduct the games, and pay the athletic, ings, called gymnasia, were erected for the purpose, and 
In these gymnasia there appdhr to have been ten gym- officers for their superintendence were appointed by 
nasisrchs; next in rank came ten other officers, called tho Btate. The Romans erected gymnasia on a magnt- 
the Sophronitttr, or “teachers of wisdom,” who seem to ftcent scale; and on account or thn extensive baths 
have looked after the moral development of the pupils which were attached to them, they were latterly called 
at the gymnasium. The Gymwirta and Pmdotrikm therm#. Among the exercises practised in these gym* 
assigned to the youths the different kinds of exercise nasia, were dancing, wrestling, boxing, running, leap- 
adapted to the capabilities of each. The Altplrn, or ing, quoit-throwing, and hurling. Besides thebe, 

“ anointers," prepared the youths for the day’s exer- which formed the regular business of tbe gymnasium, 
cise, by anointing them with oil, and then sprinkling were riding, driving, swimming, rowing, climbing 
them with dust. In the gymnasium the principal ropes, swinging, mock lights of various kinds, Sc o. 
exercises wore foot-racing, wrestling, boring, leaping. Various causes in later times have oombined to Cause- 
quoit-throwing, dancing, Ac.; and the younger pepils gymnastics to go out of use as a part of education and 
played a variety of gamrs with balls, tops, &c. l’be a method of maintaining health. Modern warfare 
gymnasium of the ancients was not one building, but depends so much on military science, and a knowledge- 
rather a group of edifices, which could contain a vast of gunnery, and so little on physical strength, that 
number of people. It generally oonsiated of twelve military gymnastics have been^aneh-overlooked. It is 
parts -The exterior porticos, where tbe philosophers, only since the commencement or the present century 
rhetoricians, mathematicians, and others, disputed or that gymnastic exercises have been revised as e 
lectured publicly. Secondly, a place where the pupils science. In 1806, the revival began in Prussia, when . 
assembled early to learn their exercise privately. The gymnasia were opened, and the*scienoe became so-' 
next, a sort of antechamber, called the coryceum, ape- popular that it rapidly attracted attention. Sweden 
dgttrion, or ggmmtaitrion, where they stripped either imitated Prussia ; end from that time tbe practice of 
for the purpose of bathing or exercise. The fourth gymnastics has formed a leading foatnre in udTfrfifce 
division was used for anointing purposes, and was of education in both countries. As the gymnasia in 
called the rimotkttium, aUpttrbm, or tenetuarium. Prussia began to be the scenes of political meeting* 
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of a kind offensive to the government, they were 
abolished in 1818. The practice of gymaatio* wag, 
however, kept up by the troop*, and with such evident 
auooeaa that a similar couraa of training was adopted 
in tiio French army in 1844. England waa late in 
recognizing tho advantages of this kind of training! 
but the troops at Alderaliot and other camps are now 
regularly instructed in the science. Gymnasia here, 
however, been long in use in priveta life inthia country. 
The gymnastic exorcises adopted by the pugilists end 
wrestlers ol'the present duy in their eonrse of training 
are not able to produce on the mind or body any de¬ 
sirable effect; and tho same was observed in the con¬ 
dition of the athletes of old. (Put gymnastic exercises, 
practised under proper control, must act beneficially, 
both mentally and physically.^ As Montaigne obsorves, 
"It is a soul, not a body only; which we educate; it is 
a mun, of whom wo must not make two ; we must not 
train the ouo without the other, but mnst guide and 
bad them like a pair of horses harnessed to one shaft." 
gymnastics act upon the oourago, and produce inde¬ 
pendence and presence of mind. Besides being a 
suitable interruption to mental labour, and the best 
recreation after it, they produce cheerfulness, and 
restrict the fancy and imagination to reasonable 
limitSj “ If you wish to develop the mind of a pupil,” 
say*'i(ous*aiut ) “ develop the power which that mind 
has’to govern,- eterffiso his body ; make him healthy 
and strong, that you may make him prudent atul 
reasonable." The gymnastic system of Bing, referred 
to in the article Educatioh, is considered one of the 
best methods of training now in use. Under the name 
of free exercises, in Bing's system, sre included such 
exercises as are performed without the help of techni¬ 
cal apparatus, such as ropes, ladders, dumb-bells, &c 
The different species of free exercises consist, first, in 
movements of the limbs un the spot, and without reci¬ 
procal support; second, iu movements from the spot, 
n*d without support; third, in movements with sup- 
|Orti fourth, in wrestling exercises; and fifth, m the 
i semises belonging to irsthotic gymnastics, l’bo free¬ 
dom of Ling’s motliod from violent exertion, and the 
physiological principles on which it is founded, render 
it superior to every other system. In general all 
methods of instruction are divided into u number 
of courses regularly graduated, beginning with elemen¬ 
tary and particular movements, so ns to render every 
uartofthe body pliant, and to develop the muscles. 
These exercises are called elementary gymuastics; 
while exercises in leaping, vault ing, climbing, swing 
ing, walking on stilts. &c„ are onllcd applied gymnas¬ 
tics. In ordinary gvnmnsia, the principal apparatus 
employed consists of tho horizontal pole, the parallel 
ben, the mast* or poles, the ropes, the triangle and 
trap&se, the ladder, the wooden horse, the inclined 
lane, end tho living-course, or giant's stride. The 
orixontal pole is used in order to develop the strength 
of the hands and arms, though many other exercises 
are performed on it. The parallel bars are mostly 
about 8 feet long, mid fixed about IS feet apart, at a 
height of 3 or 4 fact from the ground. The exercises upon 
fiievn, which are of great variety, tend to strengthen 
the orniB and chest, and to render the body pliant 
The masts and poles, which vary in their inclination, 
are used for dimbiug purposes. The triangle and trn- 
pexe afford more amusement than any other instrument 
used m modern gymnasia, as tho hghtuess of their con¬ 
struction, and their being constantly in motion, make 
the evolution* performed on them appear easy and 
graceful. The woodou ladder and the rope ladder 
are used generally to render tho body supple. The 
wooden horse, which can be lowered or raised on 
it* *Uud when required, is for exercise in vaulting and 
leaping. The inclined plane, usually a deal plank, 
between 30 and fit) feet ip length and 2 feet in breadth, 
is used for e variety oMftxorcises, tending to strengthen 
I hr hand*, arms, che d, abdomen, legs, and feet. The 
flying-course, or giant's stride, is an amusing exorcise, 
but is not superior ito any of the others in its effects. 
The national .games of England by themselves contain 
nearly all the advantages to be got by gymnastic 
ex.Wsfc, These games, although not all, perhaps, 
origm.iUv tfidonguig to this country, have been adopted, 
and have baqomc peculiarly national through their 
popularity and regular improvement. Wrestling, a 
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thoroughly BngHsh athletic sport, is mfy known theo¬ 
retically on the continent. Boxing, tn exercise which 
bring* every muscle into aotion, «ve* elaatioity to tho 
limb*, improve* the play of the lungs, gives quickness 
of eye and accuracy in measuring distance*, is a prac¬ 
tice particularly belonging to this country. As e na¬ 
tion, also, our recorded feats in riding, walking, and 
running, may challenge ell Europe, Archery, from a 
very early period, has been a favourite pastime in which 
the English have excelled. The game of cricket is es¬ 
sentially English, and other games, such a* golf and 
curling, belong almost exclusively to Scotland. In all 
cases gymnastic exoroisns of every kind sbontd be 
prootised with eantion and moderation. Although the 
dangers connected with the praotioe of gymnastics ere 
often exaggerated, nevertheless muscles may become 
strained through excess, end ruptures end other 
serious accidents occur.— Esf. Oapt. Chiosao's Gym¬ 
nast ire and Calislienics ; O. Roland's Gymnasficn; 
Walker's British Manly Exercises; and the Qym- 
mufic Vren Exercises of P. H. Ling, translated bv 
M. ltoth, M.D. 

Qyvmkua, jim-ne’-ma (Qr. gumnos, naked; nemo, 
filament), id Bot., a gen. of the nat, ord. Asctepiudarcae. 
Tho species G. lacfHira, a native of Ceylon, yields a 
nutritious milk, *' hi* used as human food. It is 
culled, on this accn it, the cow-plant. 

Gymnookns, jin no-gms (Or. gnmnr/, naked; gen- 
nao, I produce), a term applied in Lindfey’s Botany to 
those plants which are distinguished by having tho 
seeds naked, or umnclosed by seed-vessels. The 
plauts included in this class iuivo nearly an equal 
relation to flowering and floworless plants. They 
agree with the former in habit, in the presence of 
sexes, and in their vascular tissue being complete; 
muring the latter, some aoeord in habit with the ferns 
and club-mosses. So great is the resemblance between 
some elub-mosses and certain conifers, that they can 
be distiiiguiehnd by no other external character except 
their size, Gynwogene arc known from most other 
v ascii lares by'tho vessels of tbeir wood having large 
apparent perforations or discs; they do not, however, 
differ in growth from other exogens, but are essentially 
the enme, deviating in no respect from the plan npou 
which oxogenous plants increase. In the gymnognns 
there is an unmistakable transition Irom the highest 
form of organization tn tho lowest. Thev are essen¬ 
tially exogens in all that appertain* to their orgaus of 
vegetation, but they ore analogous to reptiles, in tho 
animal kingdom, inasmuoh as their ova are fertilized 
by direct contact with the male principle. The Coui- 
fers and Cyosds ore the most remarkable orders. That 
ol the Conifers ia connected with club-mosses hy means 
of the extinct genus Lepidadtndron, and their branches 
sometimes so closely resemble those of certain lycopods 
that no doubt can be left of their relation. Some cy cads 
have tho gyrate vernation of the leaves of true ferns 
along with the inflorescence of conifers. The natural 
orders of the gymnogens are, — the CyeaAaee<t, the 
Vivnrex, the Ttixacete, and the Gnetucea. 

GvMjr osopuists, jira-not'-a-jltls (Or. gumnos, naked, 
and sophistet, a wise man), the name given by the 
ancieut Greeks to e sect of Indian philosophers who 
went about naked, or almost naked. They dwelt in 
the woods, living on the wild products of the earth, 
and had a groat reputation tor learuing and wisdom. 
They spent their time in mystical contemplation, and 
practised the most rigorous asceticism. Their moat 
prominent tenot was tho doctrine of the immortality 
and transmigration of the soul, and they were remark¬ 
able for their great contempt of death. They despised 
bodily pain, and inured themselves to the greatest 
tortures without manifesting the least indications of 
suffering. They practised suicide by burning, and iu 
this way Oalanus sacrificed himself at Babylon before 
Alexander the Greet. 

GvirnoavuRMS, jim'-nos-permt (Or. gutmnot, naked; 
eptrma, seed), in Bot., flowering plant* with naked 
seeds, that is, with ovule* not inclosed in an ovary. 
They are ao oailed in contradistinction to the Anglo- 
sperm, which have their Seeds inclosed. The gynino- 
sperms ore made into e distinct. qliuw (Gymnogens) in 
Lindley's arrangement. In the arrangement adopted 
in this work, they constitute a division of the class 
Dicat yledones. (See AnotoaraBuS.) 
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_ Qymnotua ffilectrious _ 

Gymhotus Eukoibiods. (Gee Euenoeu Ban.) 

Gtkaxskovb. (5m Gynostbiui'k.) 

Gykckcidh, (Ur. yune, female; oikot, 

haute), in Bot., • term applied to the female or pit til- 
line organa of » flowering plant taken oalleetively. 
(Sea Finn.) 

UTNoruojtjt. (Sea Rscbptacxb.) 

Gnonxutvuj jin-oa-te'-me-um (Ur. ount, female; 
afemma, crown), m Bot., a column formed in the centre 
of a flower by the complete union of the upper parte 
•>f the stameue and the pistil. Example* are afforded 
by the orchis and birthwort. Flowers that show this 
peculiar union are said to be mnamdroua. 

QtTnim,j\p'-eett, a term derived from a corruption 
of the word Egyptian*, end applied to a wandering raoe 
of people, who are found distributed over many coun¬ 
tries of Europe and Asia. They saem to have mi¬ 
grated into Europe from the East, at the beginning 
of the lfith century ; and tirat appeared in Faria in 
1437, representing themselves as Chriatiau penitents, 
driven out of Egypt by the biaracens. They were more 
than a hundred and twenty in number, and, according 
to a French writer, “ They had their ears pierced, from 
which depended a ring of silver; their hair was black 
and crispy, and their women filthy to a degree, and 
were aoroeressm, who told turtunes.” They and their 
people, who arrived in great numbers, obtained per¬ 
mission to remain in the kingdom; but after a short 
while, on aeoount of their ldleneas and depredationa, 
terrible laws were enacted, in order to suppress them 
and drive them from the country. The nnine of “ Bohe¬ 
mians” was given to tliooi by the French, probably 
because a large number of them had eome into Fraud- 
through Bohemia. Many, in oonsequenoe of the 
severity shown towards them, were driven back into 
the woods and forests of the same country; others 
passed into Germany and Hungary; while bands of 
others swarmed over the Pyreuees, and poured down 
upon the plains of Spain. The names by which the 
gypsies are known, diiler with tho country in which 
they aro found, although, with one or two excep¬ 
tions, not materially. In Russia they are styled Zi- 
gani; in Turkey and Persia, Zingarri; and m Ger¬ 
many, Zigenner; ull which words apparently spring 
from the same root, probably “Zinosli,” a term by 
which these people, and especially those of Spam, 
sometimes designate them selves, and the meaning ot 
which is supposed to be ‘‘tho black men of Zend, 
or Ind.” The Zigani are found in oil parts of Russia, 
except in tho government ol St. Petersburg, from 
widen they have been banished. Their principal 
employment is trafficking in horses and curing the 
diseases of cattle. In Moscow, however, they have 
given up their wandering habits, and inhabit stately 
houses, and go abroad in elegant carriages, being be¬ 
hind the higher orders of the Russians neither iu 
appearance nor mental acquirements. The females 
are celebrated for their vooai powers. The Czigamy, 
or Hungarian gypsies, livo in rags and filth, but arc 
merry, and fond of music. They are addicted to horse- 
dealing, and are tiukers and amitha in a small way ; 
the women tell fortunes, and both sexes are incorrigible 
thieves. In Wallachia and Moldavia, they oall them¬ 
selves Eoomouni, eud in all countries the gypsies style 
themselves, and the language which they speak, Rom- 
mannv. In the gypsy language, Rom means a husband, 
and Hommanny the jeot of the husbands. Although 
no countiw appears'less adapted for this wandering 
life, which seems so uatnral to these people, than 
England, it is nevertheless trne that they do exist here, 
andthe covered cart and little tent of the Kommanny 
seldom remain more than a day or two in ono place. 
When the gypsies first arrived in England, they were 
much persecuted. After a time their persecutors got 
weary of pursuing them, and at present they are eon- 
sidared in somedsgMaas a privileged people. Although 
their wav of life is uiikwbu, it is connived at, the law of 
England having discovered, by experience, (hat its 
utmost fury is inefficient to restrain thorn from their 
habits. The mole' gypsies in England are ell dealers 
in horses, and sometimes employ their idle time iu 
mending tho ain and copper utensils of tho peasantry; 
the females tell fortunes. In all countries the eypwes 
ore very handsome when young, but hideously ugly 
when they grow old. The climate of England is favonr- 
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able to beauty, and in no land is the appearance of the 
itTPey *o preppssessing as In this cottony, The dialect 
of the Rotum stony whioh they speak is tolerably pure, 
but mixed with English words. Dabbling tu sorcery 
has always been a profession of the gypsies in all times 
and countries, and ie especially the province of the 
females. They are divided into classes or tribe* in 
England, and the principal gypsy tribes now ju exist¬ 
ence are tbs Stanleys, whose haunt is the Hew Forest; 
the Lovells, who era fond of London and its vioinity ; 
the Coopers, who live round about Windsor; tne 
Smiths, who have taken tip their abode in East Anglia; 
and the Heroes, who have appropriated the North of 
England, and Yorkshire iu especial. 

GTrsofim-x. (See CAurora yllacke.) 

Grpant, jip'-eitm (Lat.), a term applied to amor¬ 
phous sulphate of lime, from which piaster of Paris 
is made. It. is also found in crystals as selenite, in 
compact semitranspRrent masses os alabaster. It boa 
evidently been formed by the decomposition of the iron 
pyrites, giving rise to sulphuric acid, which, uniting 
with the chalk, formed sulphate ol lime. Plaster of 
Paris is made by beating gypsum to about 250° Fahr., 
and powdering the calcined mass. Gypsum is also 
used as a manure. The addition of 1 or 2 per cent, ot 
many salts, such as alum, sulphate of potash, or borax, 
confers upon gypsum the property of setting slowly 
into a muss capable of receiving a very high polish. 
When treated in this way, it is known aa Keane’s, 
MHrtin’s, and Keating’s cement. 

Gyb-Faicon. (See Gbb-Fai<cov.) 

Gykomakcy, jtr'-o-mftn-ee (Gr . yuroe, a circle, and 
maiitein, a prophecy), is a kind of divination performed 
by a soothsayer, by means of a oircle. The soothsayer 
usually describes a circlo variously marked with lettera, 
and then walks round it With various ceremonies, sav¬ 
ing magic words and making mysterious motions, the 
more effectually to deceive the uninitiated. 

(fritoritoBt, je-rof'-n-rn, in Bot,, a gen. of lichens, 
several species of which possess nutritive proper¬ 
ties, nnd are used ns food in tho arotic regions. They 
have been denominated tripe tie roche (rock-tripe). 
Franklin and his companions, in 1821, used them, and 
indeed owed their preservation, in a great measure, to 
t he nutriment they afforded. The species ft. puiMata 
is ono of tho lichens used in this country by the manu- 
laofurnrs of orchil nnd cudbear. 

(l yboscoi'f, ji'-rae-knpe (trr. purae, a circle or ro¬ 
tation ; ekopeo, I perceive), an instrument which has 
recently attracted attention on account of its supposed 
capability of rendering visible tbe rotation of tbeearth 
on its axis. The apparatus wse originally suggested by 
M. Foucault, but has since been materially modified. 
The principle on which its action depends was dis¬ 
covered about 1730, by Frist, and enunciated by him 
as the Composition of Rotary Motions; and the object 
of llic instrument is to exhibit the real composition of 
rotations about different ares impressed at the same 
tunc on the same body. Thus, when a body is rotating 
about an axis, if any force tends to make it rotate 
about another axis, it will not rotate about either the 
old or the new axis, but about an intermediate one. 
In 1831, Signor Antmori, director of tbe museum at 
Florence, first brought lb.- subject of the apparent dis¬ 
placement of the plane of vibration of the pendulum 
before the Academicians del Cimento; and on the 3rd 
of F -bruary, in the same year, M. Foucault communi¬ 
cated his discovery to the Academy of Sciences at 
Fans, and experimentally proved the rotation of the 
earth by his well-known pendulum experiment and 
his gyroscope. In the first csss, if a pendulum it 
supposed to be suspended ovet either pole of tbe earth, 
anil set in oscillation, ft is evident that a spectator 
earned round by tbe rotation of tha earth would so 
pass alternately under the two ends of the aro of the 
vibrating peadnlnm, that its jhss of oscillation would 
appear to him to moke a reeoOtion from east to west 
in the same time aa the earth Arolvse from west to 
east. If, then, the-pendulum be supposed to be simi¬ 
larly suspended over tkeequatoi* it is evident that n« 
change in the plane of feeiUatioa can take place, fiat 
if the pendulum is suspended at any intermediate lati¬ 
tude, tbs rotation at tbe earth round the udhWi is 
may be considered as tbe ntuhsnt of two rotation*, one 
round on axis passing through tho place of observe- 
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tion, and another round a perpendicular aria. The 
rotation about the latter aria cannot, however, affect 
the apparent motion of a pendulum suspended at tile 
equator of that aria which is the great circle through 
tlm place of observation. The pendulum will, there¬ 
fore, only be affected by a motion round the axis 
through the plneo, and this motion will vary os the 
sine of the latitude. The gyroscope, as an instrument, 
is un application of the principle in dynamics, that ii 
a mass be set in motion freely in apace, it will pre¬ 
serve its original plane of rotation, unless it be dis. 
turbed. M. Foucault presented his aceouut of the 
gyroscope to the Academy of Sciences in lH.’il!; ami in 
his npparatua there is a fixed plane below which the 
earth turns, and as the spectator is cnrried with it, 
causes it to appear to him as if the plune of the disc 
actually revolved. The experiments which can be 
performed with the gyroscope illustrate the following 
principles:—First, that matter in motion, as well «■< 
matter at rest, possesses inertia. Secondly, that the 
power possessed by the shots from rilled guns to resist 
the force of gravity, is duo to the gyratory motion 
given to the ball. Thirdly, thnt orbital nnd axial 
motions are connected intimately, nnd mutually affect 
each other's speed. Fourthly, that the apparent stable 
equilibrium or bodies not stable, ns ot a spiniiiiig-lon 
asleep, is due to their rotation.— S.-e a description 
of a form of gvroseopn by Mr. Wheatstone, in the 
Trantattflone of the \Royal Sonettj for lfitH. 

0TUOSTKMOSl! JtjyiV-os-fe-ran'-fie-e (Or. t/iirnt, round; 
otemon, filament), in lint., the OtirntlemoH lam., a 
small nat. ord. of Dieotj/ledonet, sub-class Mown bla- 
flryrfe*, allied to the Pkiflobeearetr, tt is dist inguiahrd 
from that order by having unisexual flowers, the 
carpels arranged round a central column, two sus. 
pended seeds in each carpel, and a hooked embryo. 
The uses of these plants are not known. 


II. 

TT is the eighth letter and sixth consonant of the 
■*-*- English alphabet. It may, however, be said to be 
a semivowel rather than a consonant, being pro 
nonneed merely by a forcible emissiou of the breath. 
The Greeks and Latins never, therefore, considered it 
as a consonant, but only as a breathing; and m tin- 
former language they had no distinct letter for it, lmt 
merely a sign. In Latin, many words were written in¬ 
differently with or without an' h; as aruntlo, horn mlo 
In those languages in which k is considered a con¬ 
sonant or pronounced bard, it is classed with the 
gutturals. It is a very delicate letter, and is Ire- 
qnently not sounded at all,—the tendency being, ns u 
language gats softened, to make it always lighter. The 
Italians have almost entirely banished h as an indepen¬ 
dent letter out of their language. It interchanges, m 
different dialects, with various other letters; as with e, 
as Lat. decern, Ger. eehen; ch, as Or. ohortm, Lat. 
hottu»; <t , Lat. diffifo, Oer. eehrs s, as Or. hex, Lat. rex. 
/, as Lat. font, Fr. hort; u or «, os Lat. homo, ltal. 
homo. H, as a Latin numeral, denotes 200, and with s 
dash over it 200,000, 

Hauakkuk, h& ' ii-kuk, is the name of the thirty- 
fifth in order of the books of the Old Testament, 
forming one of those of the twelve miuor prophets. 
The author flourished about 000 years before Christ, 
hut little further is known regarding him. Tin 
book relates chiefly to the invasion of Judea by the 
Chaldeans, the overthrow of the Babylonish empire, 
and the final deliverance of God's faithful people 
It may be divided into two parts. In the first, 
wlnoh is in the form of a dialogue between 
God and the prophet, the latter begins bv deploring 
' desolate condition or Jerusalem (i. 1—4). God 
^ foretells the dostrucb ,n of the Jewish state bv 
the'A-by ex. 
flying-course, or giant™/ no; beent^lydestroye.!, 
but is not supei-uirt^JJI.be PnnishcdJi. 12—u. IV 
The national games of^be captmty will on y be 
nearly all the advantages'”. 10 ™^ eventually be 
Those gftinra, ultbcTr 2* * oc< J n ^ 
origuinllr Belonging to this country'®" “■*. prophet 
and have beqome peculiarly n»if 0 *° chosen 
popularity and regular improver 


Habeas Corpus 


people in times past, and beseeches him to he merciful 
to them in their captivity (lii.). The style of this 
prophet has always been much admired: Eiohhorn, 
I)e Wette, and Roaenmiiller are loud in their praises ' 
of it, the first giving a detailed and unimated analysis 
of the construction of his prophecies. His figures are 
nil great, happily chosen, aud properly drawn out. 
His denunciations are terrible, his derision bitter, his 
consolation rheering; while, with oil the boldness and 
(ervour of his imagination, his language is pure and his 
verse melodious. The famous psalm, or ode, in the 
i lord and concluding chapter, stands unsurpassed in 
the whole compass of Hebrew poetry, for the boldness 
nnd rapidity of its flights, the aublimity and grasp of 


and who is not seised with a sacred shudder sb he 
reads, like that of the prophet himself, ns he beheld 
the sublime aud terrible appearance of the Indescrib¬ 
able." The canonical authority of this book has never 
been called m question; and it is several times quoted 
in the New Testament. 

If\n eas Cobi‘ 08 , hui’-bo-un kor’-jtut (Lat., that 
vtm (the person to whom this writ is directed) 
neve the body of), ii Law, is the name of • writ, 
>f which there are *. r»l kinds; but the great Writ 
of that name is the < .teat corpttt ad nitiieirnrluin, 
which, in the esse d alleged illegal confinement, 
is directed to the person detaining, and calls upon 
turn to produce the body of bis prisoner, and state 
the cause of his detention, and Tccoive the award of 
the judge or court. The personal liberty of the sub¬ 
ject lias always been regarded by the law of England 
ns u constitutional right, unless forfeited by the com¬ 
mission of some great and atrocious crime,' This doc¬ 
trine has been handed down to us from Saxon times, 
•iii<t though sometimes assailed bv the despotism of 
.lentous or usurping princes, it still continued to main¬ 
tain its ground, nnd was established on the firmest 
basis by the provisions of the Magna Charts, nnd a 
long succession of statutes enacted under Kdward III, 
Ins this which induces the absolute necessity of ex¬ 
pressing upon every commitment the reason for which 
it is made, that the court may, upon a habeas corpus, 
evamine into its validity, and, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the ease, discharge, admit to bail, or remand 
(lie prisoner. Vet in the curly part of the reign of 
Charles I., the court of King's Bench held that they 
could not cither hail or deliver a prisoner upon a 
habeas corpus, though committed without auv cause 
assigned, if committed by the special command of the 
king, or by the lords of the priry council. This caused 
i parliamentary inquiry, and produced the Petition of 
Kight, which recites this judgment, and enacts that no 
t i-ceman hereafter shall bp so imprisoned or detained. 
The court, however, still endeavoured to uphold the 
prerogative of the crown, and in consequence, the 
Ntatute 10 Car. I. c. 10, was extorted by the parliament, 
which enacts that any person committed by the king 
himself in person, or by his privy council, or any of the 
members thereof, shall have granted nnto him a writ 
of habeas corpus, upon demand or motion made to the 
court of King's Bench or Common Fleas, who shall 
thereupon, within three days after the return is mode, 
examine aud determine the legality of such commit¬ 
ment, and do what to justice shall appertain. Still 
means were adopted to evude this law, until at length 
the statute 31 Car. II. c. 2, was passed, called the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which is frequently regarded os 
mother Magna Churta. It provides, that on complaint 
mid request in writing, by or on behalf of any person 
committed or charged with any crimes (with certain 
exceptions, as in treason or felony, expressed in the 
warrant), the lord chancellor, or any of the twelve 
judges in vacation, shall award a habeas corpus for 
such prisoner, returnahleimmediatcly before himself or 
nny of the other judges; the writ to bn returned, and 
t he prisoner brought up, within a limited time, according 
:o the distance, not exceeding in any cose twenty days. 
It has been usual in times of danger to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Actj but this can only be done by an act 
if parliament authorising the Crown for a certain pe¬ 
riod to imprison suspected persons without assigning 
cause for so doing. As this act extended only to per 
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tion, and another round a perpendicular aria. The 
rotation about the latter aria cannot, however, affect 
the apparent motion of a pendulum suspended at tile 
equator of that aria which is the great circle through 
tlm place of observation. The pendulum will, there¬ 
fore, only be affected by a motion round the axis 
through the plneo, and this motion will vary os the 
sine of the latitude. The gyroscope, as an instrument, 
is un application of the principle in dynamics, that ii 
a mass be set in motion freely in apace, it will pre¬ 
serve its original plane of rotation, unless it be dis. 
turbed. M. Foucault presented his aceouut of the 
gyroscope to the Academy of Sciences in lH.’il!; ami in 
his npparatua there is a fixed plane below which the 
earth turns, and as the spectator is cnrried with it, 
causes it to appear to him as if the plune of the disc 
actually revolved. The experiments which can be 
performed with the gyroscope illustrate the following 
principles:—First, that matter in motion, as well «■< 
matter at rest, possesses inertia. Secondly, that the 
power possessed by the shots from rilled guns to resist 
the force of gravity, is duo to the gyratory motion 
given to the ball. Thirdly, thnt orbital nnd axial 
motions are connected intimately, nnd mutually affect 
each other's speed. Fourthly, that the apparent stable 
equilibrium or bodies not stable, ns ot a spiniiiiig-lon 
asleep, is due to their rotation.— S.-e a description 
of a form of gvroseopn by Mr. Wheatstone, in the 
Trantattflone of the \Royal Sonettj for lfitH. 

0TUOSTKMOSl! JtjyiV-os-fe-ran'-fie-e (Or. t/iirnt, round; 
otemon, filament), in lint., the OtirntlemoH lam., a 
small nat. ord. of Dieotj/ledonet, sub-class Mown bla- 
flryrfe*, allied to the Pkiflobeearetr, tt is dist inguiahrd 
from that order by having unisexual flowers, the 
carpels arranged round a central column, two sus. 
pended seeds in each carpel, and a hooked embryo. 
The uses of these plants are not known. 
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TT is the eighth letter and sixth consonant of the 
■*-*- English alphabet. It may, however, be said to be 
a semivowel rather than a consonant, being pro 
nonneed merely by a forcible emissiou of the breath. 
The Greeks and Latins never, therefore, considered it 
as a consonant, but only as a breathing; and m tin- 
former language they had no distinct letter for it, lmt 
merely a sign. In Latin, many words were written in¬ 
differently with or without an' h; as aruntlo, horn mlo 
In those languages in which k is considered a con¬ 
sonant or pronounced bard, it is classed with the 
gutturals. It is a very delicate letter, and is Ire- 
qnently not sounded at all,—the tendency being, ns u 
language gats softened, to make it always lighter. The 
Italians have almost entirely banished h as an indepen¬ 
dent letter out of their language. It interchanges, m 
different dialects, with various other letters; as with e, 
as Lat. decern, Ger. eehen; ch, as Or. ohortm, Lat. 
hottu»; <t , Lat. diffifo, Oer. eehrs s, as Or. hex, Lat. rex. 
/, as Lat. font, Fr. hort; u or «, os Lat. homo, ltal. 
homo. H, as a Latin numeral, denotes 200, and with s 
dash over it 200,000, 

Hauakkuk, h& ' ii-kuk, is the name of the thirty- 
fifth in order of the books of the Old Testament, 
forming one of those of the twelve miuor prophets. 
The author flourished about 000 years before Christ, 
hut little further is known regarding him. Tin 
book relates chiefly to the invasion of Judea by the 
Chaldeans, the overthrow of the Babylonish empire, 
and the final deliverance of God's faithful people 
It may be divided into two parts. In the first, 
wlnoh is in the form of a dialogue between 
God and the prophet, the latter begins bv deploring 
' desolate condition or Jerusalem (i. 1—4). God 
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people in times past, and beseeches him to he merciful 
to them in their captivity (lii.). The style of this 
prophet has always been much admired: Eiohhorn, 
I)e Wette, and Roaenmiiller are loud in their praises ' 
of it, the first giving a detailed and unimated analysis 
of the construction of his prophecies. His figures are 
nil great, happily chosen, aud properly drawn out. 
His denunciations are terrible, his derision bitter, his 
consolation rheering; while, with oil the boldness and 
(ervour of his imagination, his language is pure and his 
verse melodious. The famous psalm, or ode, in the 
i lord and concluding chapter, stands unsurpassed in 
the whole compass of Hebrew poetry, for the boldness 
nnd rapidity of its flights, the aublimity and grasp of 


and who is not seised with a sacred shudder sb he 
reads, like that of the prophet himself, ns he beheld 
the sublime aud terrible appearance of the Indescrib¬ 
able." The canonical authority of this book has never 
been called m question; and it is several times quoted 
in the New Testament. 

If\n eas Cobi‘ 08 , hui’-bo-un kor’-jtut (Lat., that 
vtm (the person to whom this writ is directed) 
neve the body of), ii Law, is the name of • writ, 
>f which there are *. r»l kinds; but the great Writ 
of that name is the < .teat corpttt ad nitiieirnrluin, 
which, in the esse d alleged illegal confinement, 
is directed to the person detaining, and calls upon 
turn to produce the body of bis prisoner, and state 
the cause of his detention, and Tccoive the award of 
the judge or court. The personal liberty of the sub¬ 
ject lias always been regarded by the law of England 
ns u constitutional right, unless forfeited by the com¬ 
mission of some great and atrocious crime,' This doc¬ 
trine has been handed down to us from Saxon times, 
•iii<t though sometimes assailed bv the despotism of 
.lentous or usurping princes, it still continued to main¬ 
tain its ground, nnd was established on the firmest 
basis by the provisions of the Magna Charts, nnd a 
long succession of statutes enacted under Kdward III, 
Ins this which induces the absolute necessity of ex¬ 
pressing upon every commitment the reason for which 
it is made, that the court may, upon a habeas corpus, 
evamine into its validity, and, according to the circum¬ 
stances of the ease, discharge, admit to bail, or remand 
(lie prisoner. Vet in the curly part of the reign of 
Charles I., the court of King's Bench held that they 
could not cither hail or deliver a prisoner upon a 
habeas corpus, though committed without auv cause 
assigned, if committed by the special command of the 
king, or by the lords of the priry council. This caused 
i parliamentary inquiry, and produced the Petition of 
Kight, which recites this judgment, and enacts that no 
t i-ceman hereafter shall bp so imprisoned or detained. 
The court, however, still endeavoured to uphold the 
prerogative of the crown, and in consequence, the 
Ntatute 10 Car. I. c. 10, was extorted by the parliament, 
which enacts that any person committed by the king 
himself in person, or by his privy council, or any of the 
members thereof, shall have granted nnto him a writ 
of habeas corpus, upon demand or motion made to the 
court of King's Bench or Common Fleas, who shall 
thereupon, within three days after the return is mode, 
examine aud determine the legality of such commit¬ 
ment, and do what to justice shall appertain. Still 
means were adopted to evude this law, until at length 
the statute 31 Car. II. c. 2, was passed, called the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which is frequently regarded os 
mother Magna Churta. It provides, that on complaint 
mid request in writing, by or on behalf of any person 
committed or charged with any crimes (with certain 
exceptions, as in treason or felony, expressed in the 
warrant), the lord chancellor, or any of the twelve 
judges in vacation, shall award a habeas corpus for 
such prisoner, returnahleimmediatcly before himself or 
nny of the other judges; the writ to bn returned, and 
t he prisoner brought up, within a limited time, according 
:o the distance, not exceeding in any cose twenty days. 
It has been usual in times of danger to suspend the 
Habeas Corpus Actj but this can only be done by an act 
if parliament authorising the Crown for a certain pe¬ 
riod to imprison suspected persons without assigning 
cause for so doing. As this act extended only to per 
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tons committed os orimtaal ehargtw, all other cases of 
unjust imprisonment being left to the operation of the 
common law, the statute 66 Geo. Ill. e. MX), was 
passed, which declares that a writ of habeas corpus 
returnable immediately may be issued to bring up tbe 
body of any person restrained of bis liberty (other 
than for some criminal matter), except persons im¬ 
prisoned for debt, or by process in a civil suit. There 
are various other kinds of writs of this name made use 
of by the courts of Westminster for removing prisoners 
from one court into another for the more easy admin¬ 
istration of justice; as the habeas cor'put ad retponden- 
dum, when a man has a cause of action against one 
who is confined by the process of some inferior court, 
in order to remove and charge him with this new 
action in the court above; ad uatiqfacicndum, when a 
prisoner has had judgment against him in an action, and 
the plaintiff is desirous to bring him up to some supe¬ 
rior court, to charge him with process of exocut ion 

ILahhmdvm, hab-en'-dun, in Law, ib the name of a 
clause In a deed of grant or lease, in which is described 
the estate or interest granted by the deed. 

Habebr Facias Fobsbssioksu, ku-be'-re fai'-ehe- 
at poz-tee-ehe- o'-aem (Lat., yon may cause to have 
possession), in Law, is a writ of execution granted to 
a plaiutilf who has obtained judgment in an action of 
ejectment, whereby tbo possession of land is awarded 
to him. It is directed to the sheriff of the county, 
commanding him to give uctuul possession to the plain¬ 
tiff of the land so received; in the execution of which 
the sheriff is justified in breaking optil doors, if 
necessary, and then delivering over possession to the 
plaintiff. 

Habit. (See Custom and Habit.) 

Habit and Unrein, hub'-it, re-putt' (Ang.-Nor.), a 
phrase in Scots Law, denoting something well known 
or generally received. Where a man and womau co¬ 
habit as husband and wife, and are generally reputed 
to bo married, this by itself is held by the law of Scot¬ 
land to constitute marriage, and evidence to tho con¬ 
trary will be of no avail. A babit sod repute thief is 
one who is notoriously such; and tins forms an aggra¬ 
vation of the offence, nominally rendering it cupitol, 
and therefore not bailable. 

Habitat, k&h'-e-tat (from Lat. habito, 1 dwell), in 
Bot., the country or district in which a plant grows 
wild; the tract or range to which it Beems limited by 
external conditions of soil und climate. 

Habitat, in Zool., is a term used to express the 
natural abode or locality of an animal. 

HaCKXKY-COACH. {Set Vl-.UICT.KS.) 

Haddock, Ma'-doch (Irish cud ay), a sub-brachial 
malacupterygious fish, belonging to ibo family OaJtdte. 
It is almost as well known, according to Yarrcll, us 
the cod; and from tho quantity taken of it at nume¬ 
rous localities around our coast, and tho fucility with 
whioh the flesh can bo preserved, it is a llsb of some 
considerable value. The haddock swims in immense 

shoals, which 
are m tbe ha¬ 
bit of entirely 
changing their 
stations when 
they visit our 
coast: they arc 
more abun¬ 
dant from Yur- 
mouth to the 
Tyne, how¬ 
ever, than else¬ 
where. They are caught with long lines and hand- 
lines, and their favourite bait is a herring. Tho com¬ 
mon weight of the fish is about from two to four 
pounds, although there have been several instances of 
some weighing is mueh as ten pounds being seen in the 
London market. It is said that tbe haddock is the 
asinM, or ones, of the aneients: and there is a super¬ 
stition which ascribes tbe dark stripes over the shoul¬ 
ders of this fish to theimpression left by St. Peter when 
he took the tribute-money ont of the mouth of oue of 
its species -. unfortunately, however, for this supersti¬ 
tion, the haddock does not exist in the Sea of Galilee, 
which iB fireah water. Tbe length of the haddock is 
generally about twenty inches- The body is laoee- 
abape, and tbe head dopes suddenly from the crown to 
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the point of the nose, whioh latter projects beyond 
the mouth. The colour is throughout a dullish grey, 
with the exception of the belly, which is white. 

Hadji, h&l’-jt (Arab., a pilgrim), is the title of a 
Mohammedan who has performed a pilgrimage to 
Mecca, a religious act which every true believer is 
bound to perform at least once hi his life ; but minors, 
slaves,, ana lunatics are exempt from this obligation. 
Uadi is tbo name of the celebration which take* place 
ou the arrival of tbe core vans of pilgrims at Meoca, 
and a Mohammedan who hee made the pilgrimage 
commonly bean fur the rest of hit life the title of 
hndji prefixed to his name. As is well known, pre¬ 
sence at these ceremonials it strictly prohibited to all 
but the faithful; but at leant five European Christinas 
arc known to have been present at these ceremonies: 
tho two last of these were the celebrated travellers 
Burckherdt (in 1814) audit. F. Burton (in 1858), both 
of whom have published interesting sccounte of their 
journeys.— Ref. Burckbardt’s Travels in Arabia, 1829; 
Burton's Personal Narrative iff a Pilgrimage to El* 
Medinah and Mecca, 3 vole. London, 1861). 

II ^maKIUUB, hc-miln'-thue (Or. haima, blood ; ssttot, 
flower), in Bot., a gen. of the net. ord. AmnryUidaesa. 
The juice of U. toxicariue is extremely poisonous, and 
is used by the Hottentots to poison their arrow-heads. 

UjRMatkut, he'-mi-tem, iu Cheni.—If tucmatoiylin 
be dissolved in water, and ammonia added to the solu¬ 
tion, a purple liquid is formed, from which bssmatem 
may be precipitated by acetic acid as a reddish-brown 
powder. U is sparingly soluble in cold water, but 
somewhat more so in hot, from which’ it crystallises in 
meUDiu-greeu masses. It must not be confonnded 
with lucmatiu. 

JIjematkmksis, he-mil-tem'-e-iie (Gr. haima, blood, 
and emetie, a vomiting), in Med., is the vomiting of 
blood from the stomach. An individual, previously 
perliups, to appearance, in robust health, after some 
Btrong mental emotion or physical exertion, is suddenly 
seised with a sense of fulness of tbe stomaoh and sick¬ 
ness, when he speedily ejects by vomitinga quantity of 
blood. Tbe attack is usually preceded by various pre¬ 
monitory symptoms ; bb loss of appetite, indigestion, 
nausea, uneasiness or pain iu the opigastno region, Ac. 
The blood proceeding from the stomach is to be dis¬ 
tinguished from that coming from the lungs, and will 
be known by its being almost always of a uark colour, 
while that proceeding from the lungs is generally bright 
and florid, ilcrmatonicsis may exist and yet no blood 
be ejected: for it may come in small quantities and pass 
through the alimentary canal; it may also proceed 
from the fscres, mouth, or nostrils. It may result from 
various causes; as (1), it may be idiopathic; (2), it 
may be vicarious of some other habitual heemorrnage ; 
(:!), it may depend upon disease or injury of tho 
stomach itself; (■ it may be the consequence of 
disease situate elsewhere, and producing mechanically 
a plethora of the veius of the stotuarh ; (5), it may 
result from a morbid condition of the blood, end form 
one symptom of a more geueral disease. The mode of 
treatment will necessarily vary iu particular oases; .in 
general, every effort is to be made to tranquillize the 
circulation, and to arrest the haemorrhage; for which 
purpose ice taken into the stomach is often very bene¬ 
ficial ; the acetate of lead, iu combination with opium, 
tnsy also be given. All irritating substances should be 
avoided, and whatever nourishment is taken into tbe 
stomach should be in tho form of cold liquids. This ia 
a disease which is often feigned by impostors swallow¬ 
ing blood and afterwards vomiting it. 

HJtMATiR, he'-md-tin (from Gr. haima, blood), the ' 
true colouring principle of the blood, from which it is 
obtained by a very difficult process. 

Hauatih. or Hematite, he'-md-tile (from Gr. 
haima, Mood), one of the most important iron ores. 
There ere two kinds of haematite,—the red, which is 
an anhydrons peroxide of iron, end tbe brown, which 
is tbe peroxide in a state ot^todration. A full de¬ 
scription of these important ail will be found under 
Inox Oni. V 

Hmmatoidxk, hem-i-ton’-din (Asm Gr. haima, bloody . 
a orystalline body (an oblique efliombio prism), of a 
bright orange-red colour, formetfon blood which bee 
been effused into the tissue of s\ve snimaL- w iHs - 
soluble in ammonia. ». 
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Jl a. m •* vox vr.ow, kc-mil-tokt'-t-lon (Or. haima, blood; quently announced by a feeling of beat and oppression 
rulon, wood), in fiot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Lcgttmi- in the ohest behind the aternum, followed by a cough, 
nmnr, sub-nrd. Cataipma. The species H. ecHwne- which brings up the blood. When "the quantity is eery 
nklaunm is a shrub of sub-tropical America. The great, it pours forth without couch, and almost fay an 
wood, commonly known under the name of logwood, is net of vomiting, with considerable spasmodic effort, 
prmiloyed in dyeing, Powdered logwood is noted ! In all suoh cases, it is best to seek medical adrice as 
with sand and digested for several days in pure ether, early as possible. Among the agents that are usefal 
The deposit is Altered and evaporated until it forms a in arresting haemoptysis, may be noticed the essence 
syrup, when it is set aside to crystallise. In a few of turpentine, in to 30 drops in a glass of water, 
days heomatoxylon is deposited in straw-yellow ervs- tannin or gallic acid. Nauseating medicines, as tartai 
tal <, which form a solution that assumes a brilliant emetio ana ipecacuanha, are also frequently employed, 
red colour under the influence of alkalies or oxygen. Common salt, in a dose of from HO to 130 grains, is an 
It is also an astringent and tonio in medicine.' It excellent popular remedy. In all cases, oalmness ot 
contains crystalline colouring principles called Hama- mind, rest, sileuco, erect position, cool ai r, an d free- 
tin and htrmatoxylin. ness of the bowels, should be enjoined. When the 

Hjbuatozoa, gs-eiff-fo-ro'-fi (Or. Antma, blood; soon, attack proceeds from congestion, bloodletting is re¬ 
ft living being), a term applied to the animalcules, or commended in certain cases. If cough he present, it 
entonnu, which exist in the blond of mammals, birds, should be allayed by narcotics. After the attach, 
reptiles, Ashes, and many invertebrate animals. They astringent tonics, as iron and quinine, may be given; 
are generally mioroscupie, without generative organs, and the return of the bleeding is to be guarded against 
and found existing in the blood circulating hath in the by avoiding the exciting causes, and attending to the 
arteries and veins. A very small proportion attain a rules of health. 

large size and have organs of reproduction ; these are H^uoKnaxo*, hc’-mor-raij (Or. Anisia, blood, and 
generally found in some special part of the body, rheqnumi, I break or burst), in Med., is an escape 
Thus the variety culled Din) am a ha-mahMum is only of blond from some of the vessels of the body. The 
found in the abdominal venous system j another variety most common rouse of * merrhage is external violence, 
is found restricted to the abdominal arterial system of by which the blood-ve.. e of a part are divided. When 
the horse; and the Pacitrlaliun fihim is only found in an artery of some six.' is thus injured, a continuous 
the pulmonary artery and branches of the porpoise, stream of bright red blood is projected with a force 
Very little is known concerning the origin of these proportioned to the Bine of the vessel, and with a motion 
rntoaoa. It seems probable that some ol the minute corresponding with the pulsations of the heart. If a 
forms are the lame of a worm living m the organs vein, on the other bund, be injured, the blood is of a 
surrounding the vessels. The most important of the dark crimson colour, and the flow is continuous and 
human hmmatozoa is the variety mentioned above: it equable, with much less force than from an artery, 
has only been observed in Egypt. The liver-fluke Where merely a number of capillaries are injured, the 
(Dittuma kepntimm) has sometimes been found in the blood flows in a more or less rapid oozing from the 
iuterior of the portal vein. Those hmmstozna which wound, but without being projected to any distance 
havo been found in tumours must have been conveyed from the body. When a large artery is cut. the blred- 
there by the blood. Ilorsea nnd dogs are frequently ing is so excessive ns to cause almost instant death, 
affected with these parasites; in the case of the latter If of smaller sire, fainting is usually, after a time, pro- 
animal, they are seldom largo enough to he visible to (bleed by toss of blood, and, the heart ceasing it* 
the naked eye. Thepresence of lucmatozoa does not, action, the blood coagulates about the wound, and 
however, seem to affect the general health of cither thus stops it up. Frequently the returning action of 
men or the other animals. the heart forces away the obstruction, and the blood 

H.BMOnOB acb A5,Sfl-mo-(/o-rni'-»e e(Gr.*a(mo,Wood), flows afresh; and in this way, if not attended to, the 
in Bot, the Blood-root fnm., a nat. ord. of Monaco- patient may perish from exhaustion. With arteries ot 
/t/hdoim, sub-class Petalnideic, consisting of herbs or smaller mzc, the flow of blood is at first rapid, but 
rarely shrubby plants, with fllirous roots and enstform after a few minutes, with exposure to the air, the on- 
leaves. Perianth superior, tubular, is-parted, regular, flee contracts, the blood coagulates, and the bleeding 
the divisions being usually scurfy or woolly on the ceaecs, without much danger of returning. Hssmor- 
mttsidc; S—41 stamens, haring introrse anthers, and rhage from wounded veins is much less dangerous, as 
au inferior ovary. 1—3-oellod. Natives of America, the the blood flows with much less violence, and the edges 
Cupp of Good Ilope, and Australia. The roots of of the vessels tend more to come together. Hence 
several species of the typical genus Btemodorum are bleeding from a vein ia seldom immediately fatal, 
roasted and eaten by tuo natives of certain parts of When blood gushes out from internal parts, through 
Australia. They contain a red colouring matter. The any of the natural apertures of the body, the person 
Wood-red root of Laeknanthaa tinctoria, a plant of this is commonly said to have “ burst a blood-vessel. This, 
order, is used tor dyeing in North America. however, ia very rarely the cate. If there be any rup- 

H*mopttbib, ha-mop'-tn-nit (Or. haima, blood, rtuI tore, it is usually only of the minute capillaries ; but 
ptiiAis, spitting), in Med., denotes in general the spitting even of this there is often no palpable evidence. Blood 
of blood, and is generally used by pathologists to signify may exude abundantly from a snrfacewhich presents, to 
the expectoration of blood from the lungs and air- the naked eye at least, no appreciable injury or change, 
tubes. It is important to ascertain the source of the There are even well-authenticated instances on record 
blood which escapes from the mouth, and, if deter- of cutaneous hemorrhage, where a dew of blood baa 
mined to be from the lungs, to ascertain whether it is appeared upon some portion of the thin, and been 
symptomatic of disease of these organs, or merely vien- wiped away, and reappeared again and again, without 
rious in itB character. It is not so much dangerous in any diseerbiblo change of the alleoted surface, beyond 
itself ns an indication of some other dangerous disease, some occasional variation of its colour. There are 
being most frequently connected with tubercular con- also what are termed “ habitual hemorrhages” as 
sumption. Bleeding from the lungs may occur with- from the nostrils, Ac., which take place periodically 
out organic disease in plethoric ana robust individuals with certain individuals, and belong to the original con- 
bring n life of excitement- nnd exoess, and in nervous, stitution of tbe body, and can scarcely bo regarded 
irritablo individuals weskened by mental or bodily as disease. Again, there are certain forms of hemor- 
fatiguo, and lending sedentary lives. It is often rhnoe not habitual, which moy be denominated idio- 
hereditary, and may be brought on by violent muscu- patnic, inasmuch as they are apt to arise without any 
lav effort, paroxysms of jjsrjgh, blows or pressure on perceptible connection with antecedent local disease, 
the chest, inspiration ofirmtating vapours, or of rare- In other respects they differ considerably, and are dis¬ 
hed air on high mono tails. The blood may be exuded tingnished as active and passive, the former being pre- 
from the tracheal or btAnehial membranes, or it may ceded by active congestion, and therefore akin to 
proceed from eupillaruA communicating with tlu» air- inflammation; the latter often occuiTiiig without any 
passages iu any part eft their extent. The amount apparent previous congestion of any kind. Passive has- 

k _“JllWTf or two M many pint* at a morrhsge derives its name from being ascrilmd to some 

ori'MouHv iBdciuuin fl° r W, and more or fe** mixed ehaugem the oondition of the blond-vessels themselves, 
and have beaim rom the dark, coagulated blond by which their textures become, relaxed and dcbjli- 
populnrity am* a stomach. An attack is fro- tated; but more probably it arises from some altAa- 
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tion iu the condition end consist enoe of the blood 
itself, whioh booojoe* attenuated. Aotive hemorrhage 
ooeurs principally in persons who we young qnd 
robust, who lire wetland lead indolent lives; and is, 
for the most part, to be regarded as an effort of nature 
to oure itself; It is followed by morbid eoneequenoea 
only when the quantity has been excessive, or when it 
infliete some meohauical injury upon the parts along 
which the blood peases, lienee it is frequently im¬ 
proper to employ any direot means of stopping the 
now of blood; but tnuoh will depend upon the circum¬ 
stances of each particular case. As they we akin to 
inflammation, the treatment of inflammation may often 
be requmite. In all severe esses, tho antiphlogistic 
regimen should be strictly enjoined, l'he patient must 
be kept in s state of absolute quiet; all motion of the 
body and emotion of the mind; all kinds of stimulating 
food and drink, should he earot'ully avoided; and the 
patient aurrounded, as much as possible, by cool fresh 
air. Sometimes, as in inflammation, it is necessary to 
have recourse to venesection, in order to divert the 
current of blood from the suffering organ. Mercury 
is an important remedy for inward bleedings. Cold ib 
also a valuable remedial agent, placed either in direct 
contact with the bleeding aurlaco, or as new as possible 
to it. Acetate of lead, and the various vegetable com- 
onuds of gallic acid, are important astringent remo¬ 
tes in such ruses. When a large artery is wounded, 
it is generally necessary to pn»s a ligature round it, 
above and below the wound.— lief. Watson’s Principle* 
and Practice of Phytic ; Enytith (.'yclaptcdiu,— Arts 
and Sciences. 

lljBMOBMioiPa, or Piles, hP.uitir-roydz (Gr. haima 
and rheo, 1 flow), is a disease of the rectum and anus, 
accompanied or lollo.vod by tumours in those parts, 
or by a flow of blood from them when the patient is at 
Btool, recurring after intervals, and sometimes periodi¬ 
cally. It is usual to apply tho term either to a simple 
bleeding from the veins ol'thr lower part of the rectum, 
recurring more or less frequently, yet not accompanied 
with any distinguishable tumours, cither within or on 
the outside of the onus; or else swellings formed by a 
varicose distension ami morbid thickening of those 
vessels, either with or witliiuii-occasional batmorrhage; 
or, lastly, tumours originally produced by effused 
blood, but subsequently converted into an organized 
substance. They are distinguished into external ami 
internal piles, according as they arc situated outside ol 
or within the anus; and into blind, or such as do not 
bleed; and open, or such as are subject to occasional 
hseinorrliage. The tumours vary greatly in size and 
form, tome of them bring hardly as large as a pea, 
others as large as a walnut or apple. They are some¬ 
times attended with great pain, so that tho patient can 
neither ait nor walk, with generally more or less fever 
and restlessness. Sometimes the patient’s strength 
is greatly reduced bv discharges of blood or sero- 
pnrulno matter ; or inflammation of the neighbouring 
parts may be induced, causing abscesses, flstnise, Ac. 
Generally, however, tho disease is of a less severe 
nature. It may be caused by anything which is 
capable of retarding the return of blood through the 
haimorrhoidul veins. The pressure of the graved 
uterus, eostireiiess, and the frequent retention of har¬ 
dened feces m the rectum, are frequent causes. 
Persons of sedentary habits are often troubled with 
this disease. In its treatment it is of importance that 
the bowels be kept open by gentle laxative medicines, 
aa castor oil; and great benefit will often be derived 
from the application of warm water to the part, or 
from sitting over a steam of warm water when at stool. 
An ointment composed of equal parts of the powder of 
oak-galls and hog’s-lard, mid applied to the part, is 
usually of great service. The applicotion of leeches to 
the part is also recommended, if the disease be in a 
state of inflammation. Where all other remedies fail, 
it is often necessary to have recourse to an operation; 
but this should only be in very severe cases, as it is not 
unattended with danger. This is done either by cut¬ 
ting off the tumours with a pair of scissors or knife, 
or by applying a tight ligature round their base, so as 
to cause them to slough away.—iffy. Cooper’s Surgical 
Dictionary; Copland’s Dictionary of Medicine. 

Hx bed it as Jacenb, hered'-e-U* joi'-eene, in Soots 
Law, is a term applied to the estate of a deceased per- 
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son, not taken up by bis hair. A creditor attaches it 
by charging the heir to enter, and, on bis renouncing, 
obtaining a constitution of bis debt, and an adjudica¬ 
tion of tbs estate. 

Hauxtioo Comtmsirno, ke-reP-e-ho kom-fot-ren'-do, 
is the name of a writ which anciently lay against a 
heretic who, having onoe been convicted of heresy, 
and abjured it afterwards, foil into it again, and was in 
consequence handed over to the secular power. 

Haqgai, kHfl'-ooi, is the name of one or the prophetic 
books of the Old Testament, whose author, llaggai, 
flourished during the reign of Darius Hystaspes, about 
fli e hundred years before Christ. He is olasaed among 
what are usually termed the minor prophets. His book 
comprises four discourses, of whioh, in all probability, 
wo hare only au epitome, and which are *11 concerning 
the snrae subject,—the building of the temple. Is the 
first he reproves the indifference of the people re¬ 
specting the building of the temple, assigning that as 
the reason why they are punished with great drought 
and unproductive harvests; and exhorts them to under¬ 
take tho work, encouraging them with the promise of 
divine aid (i.). The second brief discourse consists of a 
consolatory promise, that the glory of the second temple 
shall surpass that of the first (li. 1—9). The third 
cenmires the outward and legal righteousness prevailing 
among the people, liy means of which they were de¬ 
prived of the divine blessing (ii. 10—19). The fourth 
cautious a promise of the future glorification awaiting 
the royal offspring of David and Zerubbahel, after the 
dowulall of all earthly thrones. The'style of Haggai 
in reproving is indeed vehement, but by no means 
poetic. 1 n general, it is flat and destitute of powar, 
though there are passages, where be treat* of future 
events, iu which he becomes somewhat elevated. There 
is ulso a marked poverty of language, as may be 
observed in the irequont repetition of the same ex¬ 
pressions. 

Hagiogbavua, h?i : j-e-og’-re-fti (Gr., sacred writings), 
is a term sometimes applied to certain books Of the 
Old Testament. The Jews divided the books of the 
Old Testament into—I. the Law, comprehending the 
five hooks of M uses ; 2. the Prophets; and 3. tho 
writings termed by them Cetubim, and by the Greeks 
Hagiographn; whence the word has been introduced 
into tho English language. The laqj; were held to be 
inspired in n lower degree than the other* j but they 
did mft always agree as to whul br-uks belonged to the 
second, and wlmt to the third clans. With us, the 
Hsgiogrnplia comprise the books ol Vsalnm, Proverbs, 
Job, bong of Solomon, Kutli, Lamentations, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Esther, Daniel, Ezra, Nehomiab, and the 
Chronicles. 

Hail, hail (Bax. hsgel), drops of rain converted into 
pellets of ice, by a great and sudden reduction in too 
temperature of the region in which these raindrops 
haie l»,en forming, by means of the gradual condensa¬ 
tion of the watery vapour of the atmosphere. A very 
cold current of air acting suddenly an vapour which 
has not quite attained that condition from which it 
would pass rapidly into the form of drops of rain, would 
cause the vapour to freeze, and fall to the ground a* 
snow; but supposing that this vapour had just reached 
that point of saturation and condensation at whioh it 
womd assume the form of rain, nod was on the point of 
lading in that shape, the action of intensely cold air 
would cause it to turn into globules of ice in its descent, 
and reach the earth in that atate. The formation or 
hail, therefore, may be considered to he the consequence 
of the sudden influence of a very cold current of sir on 
a mass of vapour at rest, and nearly approaching that 
state of saturation whioh immediately precedes its con¬ 
version into rain. Hailstorm* are always attended with 
wind, and are usually followed by a heavy fall of rain. 
The barometer also falls suddenly to a considerable 
extent immediately before ^hailstorm, which is fre¬ 
quently aocomuaniedbythunoHkandligbtning. Showers 
of had are of short dotation, vew seldom lasting as long 
as a quarter of an hour. The Bjouds from whioh,hfil- 
stone* fall are considered to le of great extent a»4 
depth, on account of Ilia greoff obscurity whioh they 
produce. They are generally ofV reddish-grey colour, 
with protuberances swelling outVrow the SufonAev 
face, uud deeply indented edgeflL Hailstorms are 
gem-rally confined to a limited sreJf^ghtasgh they are 
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occasionally known to sweep across the face of n 
country in a long narrow track, as in tbs hailstorm 
which passed over France in 1788. This remarkable 
storm ol hail traversed the land from south to north in 
two parallel tracks about 000 miles loop, and from B 
to 12 miles broad, separated by an intermediate track 
I., miles wide, over winch there woa a heavy fall of rain, 
but no hail. Hailstones vary considerably m weight 
and size. In England they have been seldom known 
' to exceed an iuch in diameter; but they are, for the 
most part, about the size of a small pea. It is, how¬ 
ever, on record, that hailstones have fallen m this 
country os large os eggs, and oven as much as three 
> inches in diameter; white in Suffolk, in a hailstorm 
whioh took place August 3, 182-t, the hailstones were 
large enough, and foil with sufficient velocity, to kill 
game and domestic fowls. In India they are commonly 
as large us pigeons* eggs, and freqnently three or four 
inches in diameter, weighing as much as a pound; and 
some have been picked up as large as a water-melon, 
and as much os fourteen pounds in weight. Hailstorms 
have frequently caused great damage to the grain crops 
m various parts of Eugtand. Prom the chronological 
lists of hailstorms during the present century that have 
been already published, it appears that they are of 
most frequent occurrence in the months of June and 
July. Agriculturists can indemnify themselves from 
loss and injury to their crops from hail, by insuring 
themselves against its calamitous effects in the Hoy»1 
Farmers’ and General Insurance Institution, and simi¬ 
lar assurance societies. The necessity of this is fully 
apparent, when it is stated that, in 1821, Hie corn crops 
on about 8,600 acres of ground in Hertfordshire, Mid¬ 
dlesex, and Essex, sustained damage to the average 
extent of £i per acre, and that it has been found that 
hailstorms have been of more frequent occurrence in 
later years than formerly.— Uef. Braude’s Dictionary ,— 
art. Hail; Xhtepelopadin. Untannica, — art. Meteo¬ 
rology ; Howard's Climate qf Jjondon ; Thomson’s In¬ 
troduction to Meteoroloffy. 

HaIKatVEIA, hnt-mA-tu'-re-a ((Jr. hmma, blood, and 
on ron, urine), in Mod., is bloody urine, a discharge of 
blood with tno urine, owing usually In a diseased slate 
of the kidneys or bladder. It is usually a symptom of 
some other disease, upon the nature of which its treat¬ 
ment in general depends. 

Hxib, knir (9ax. her, Ger. hanr), in Anat., is applied 
to the small cylindrical, transparent, insensible, amt 
elastic filaments which arise front the skin, and are 
attached to it by means of small roots. Hair is found 
to grow on all parts of the surface of the human body 
except the palms of the hands aud the soles of the feet. 
Hair, being a bad conductor of heal, serves to keep 
(ho surface of the hotly warm, ns well as to protect it 
from the influence of external heat, moisture, and 
electricity: it thus performs an important purt in the 
animal economy. Hair diffors considerably in length, 
thickness, shape, and colour, according to situation, 
uge, sex, family, or race. Hair is divided into two 
kiuds,—long, which arises on the scalp, cheeks, chin, 
breasts, Ac., of men; and short, which exists overmost 
other parts of the body, and is much softer thun the 
other. A hair is composed of two parts,—a shaft and a 
bulb, the former beiug that part which rises above the 
surface of the skin, the latter that which is inserted in 
the skin. The bulb is inserted in u follicle in the cutis 
or true skin, the follicle being, like the hair which is 
inside of it, bulbous, or larger at the lower part. The 
hair grows from the hot torn of the follicle, being 
( formed by the secretions of cells which line the sides 
of the tollielpH. Hair is composed of an outer cortical, 
tilirouv or homy substance, which iuvests it, and an 
loner medullary or pith-like substance within. The 
tortex or bark of the hair is composed of a single layer 
ot cells, whioh overlap each other and give a serrated 
appearance to the hair when seen under the Micro¬ 
scope. The central portiumis made up of a series of 
'‘el's filled with pignioiitsfThe colour of the hair seems 
to depend on the present of a peculiar oil, which is of 
a blockish-green colour i„ dark hair, blood-red in red 
hair, and nearly colour) jss in white hair. The grey 
hair which stteuds old ii(e is the result of a deficient 
HKEjTflf pigment. Wfti-authentioated cases are given 
tfr ytaag persons whose hair has become grey 
•van in a single nigjijg in consequence of some strong 
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mental excitement; as fear, sorrow, Ac. Various 
attempts have been mode to explain this phenomenon, 
bnt no satisfactory solution of the difficulty has been 
arrived at. Same races and persons are noted for the 
length and luxuriance of their hair, while in others 
it is very deficient. In some raoes, as the Kurilion, 
it grows nearly the length of the whole body, (Set also 
II HASH.) 

1 Uxia Makupactokb, the manufacture of certain 
articles with human hair and the hair of certain quad¬ 
rupeds, upon which a considerable amount of indus¬ 
try is bestowed. Sorno of the articles made, depend 
upon the felting properties of a few kiuds of hair, 
othero upon the strength of the fibre, and others 
upon the flue gloss of which it is susceptible. The 
trade in human hair is very considerable, and mueh 
more important than would ordinarily be believed. A 
very largo quantity is imported into London every year, 
principally for the purpose of making wigs, perukes, 
and false curls, Ac., for ladies. According to a 
German who has studied the statistics of the hair 
trade, every adult female head contains an average 
number of 110,000 hairs, the blonde being the most 
numerous, and the red fewer and coarser. The light 
hair imported into this country nearly all comes from 
Germany,and the dark hsi; "rom France. In England, 
sometimes young girls v i beautiful hair are urged 
by poverty to sell their .cnees; but in France they 
make it a regular business - . In Paris there are hair- 
merchants, who despatch agents into the country every 
spring to purchase the hair from young women. They 
attend the fairs, and carry with them a large stock ot 
ribbons, handkerchiefs, Ac., which they give in ex¬ 
change tor the hair. The yoang women cultivate their 
crops of hair with great care, and sell the result of 
their harvest to the nest bidder. It is estimated that 
200,000 lbs. of hair are purchased every spring, the 
usual price averaging five francs per lb. Tlie hair is 
then sent liy thr agents to their employern, who, litter 
dressing and sorting it, sell it to the hair-workers. 
Besides wigs, perukes, false curls, Ac., b»ir is mueh 
used in making hair jewellery: for this kind of work 
the ordinary dippings are sufficient. The hair goes 
through numerous small manipulations, aud is cleaned 
and curled according to the nnluro of the ornament it 
is intended for. The hair of the head ofteu grows to a 
great length; in the Hair court of the International 
Exhibition of 1802, a specimen of jet-hlaek hair was 
exhibited measuring seventy-four inches in length. 
X ext to human Imir-niamilacttirc comes that of horse¬ 
hair. The fabrics made with this substance are woven 
by the workman with a hook-shuttle, which he passes 
under the threads of the warp from fight to left; an 
assistant places a single hair over the eud of the hook, 
and the weaver draws it through the warp. The pro¬ 
cess is very todions. Twenty thousand hundredweight 
of horse-hair are imparted annually, and half a million 
yards of horse-hair cloth are annually exported. 

H aisb, iu Bot. (See Efibkhmal Appkvdaoeb.) 

Hake, kaik (Ang..8ax.), Mertuciiu vutyarie of Cu¬ 
vier, a species of fish belonging to the Gatlidm or Cod 
fam. Its generic characters are, head flattened; body 
elongated; the buck furnished with two dorsal flat, 
the first short and the second long; one anal fin, and 
no barbule at the chin. It inhabits the seas of north 
Europe and the Mediterranean, and, although Bome- 
w hat scarce off the coast of Scotland, it is found most 
abundantly along the southern coast of England, Porta- 
mouth receiving the greatest supply of this fish. 
Tnrrell, in bis “ History of British Fishes/’ states that 
" the hake may be traced nearly all round the coast of 
Ireland; and it is so abundant in the Boy of Galway, 
that, according to a recent writer, this bay is named 
in some nnoient maps the Say rtf Haket. On that 
part of the Nymph Bank off the coast of Waterford, 
this fish is also so plentiful that 1,000 have been taken 
by six men in one night. It is -a voracious fish, as its 
systematic name of Merlueine, sea-pike, implies. It is 
n coarse fish, not admitted to the tables of the wealthy; 
hut large quantities are annually preserved both or 
salting and drying, part of which is exported to Spain. 
The eolour of the hake is a duBky brown on the upper 
part of the body, with a lighter shade of the same 
colour below; the dorsal and caudal fins dark, and the 
ventral and anal fins pale brown. 
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Hakluyt Socixty, hak'Juit, the name ofa aoeiety 
formed in the year 1846, for the purpose of printing in 
English, for distribution among it's members, rare and 
valuable voyages, travels, and geographical records, 
including the more important early narratives of Bri¬ 
tish enterprise. This society was named after the 
celebrated old English geographer and historian, 
Biohard Hakluyt, or Haokluyt; and at a meeting held 
on the l&th December, 1846, at 12, St. James's Square, 
Sir Boderick 1. Murchison being in the chair, the 
following resolutions were carried“ That a society, to 
be called the Hakluyt Society, be formed, for the pur¬ 
pose of printing, for distribution amongst its members, 
the most rare and valuable voyages, travels, ami geo¬ 
graphical records, from an early period of exploratory 
enterprise to the circumnavigation of Dumpier." 
2nd. "That the annual subscription be one guinea, 
payable on the 1st January { and that each subscriber 
be entitled to receive, without further charge, a copy 
of every work produced by the society within ihe year 
subscripted for." In the report published in the year 
1868, the number of members belonging to the society 
was stated to bs 288. 

Halubht, or HaLUKRO, hdl'-bert (Ft. hallebarde), 
an offensive weapon consisting of a shaft about live 
feet long, made of oak, tuning a steel head formed 
somewhat like a crescent. It was much used furmerly, 
but is seldom or ever now seen, except in some 
Scotch boroughs, where it is employed by the civil 
officers who attend the magistrates in processions ami 
on other public occasions. 

Halcyonidj;. (See Alcsdo.) 

Halcyon Days, hal'-ee-on, was a term applied by 
the anoieutB to the seven days which immediately pre¬ 
cede and follow the shortest day, from the circum¬ 
stance that the halcyon or kingfisher selected that 
period for incubation^ and they believed that, on that 
account, the weather was always remarkably quiet 
about that time. Hence the phrase '‘halcyon days'* 
has passed into a proverb, us denoting tunes of peace 
and tranquillity. 

Halt-sloop, half-blood (Sax. half), in Law, is used 
to denote persons having only uuo parent in common; 
when they have both parents in common, they are 
whole blood. When the common parent is the lather, 
they are brothers or sisters consauguiuean; when the 
mother, uterine. In the succession to real or landed 
property in England, a kinsman of the half-blood.in- 
nents uext after a kinsman of the whole blood m the 
tame degree, and after the issue of such kinsman, 
when the common ancestor is a male, but next after 
the common ancestor, when such ancestor is a female. 
So that brothers consanguincun inherit next after the 
sisters of the whole blood, and their issue, and brothers 
nterine next after the mother. In Scotland, however, 
only the half-blood oonasnguinean succeed after the full 
Mood; the half-blood uterine neversuveeedin any event. 
In England, as regards personal estate, a brother or 
sister of the half-blood, whether by the mother or 
father's side, shares equally with the whole blood, for 
they are both regarded os equally near of kin to the 
deceased. In Scotland, however, brothers and sisters 
german and their issue first take, exclusively; then 
brothers and sisters consanguinean and their issue, 
exclusively; and then brothers and sisters uterine and 
their issue.— £<f. Paterson’s Compendium qf £ngluh 
and Scotch Law, 1860. 

Halt-pay, a term applied in the Engjieh army and 
navy to an allowance given to commissioned officers 
who ere not actively employed. When an officer joins 
the army, he ie posted to a particular regiment, with 
whioh he ie supposed to serve until removed, on gain¬ 
ing the rank of general. Superannuated officers attain 
bylong service retired full pay, and half-pay is granted 
temporarily only to officers thrown out of employment 
jy the reduction of the corps, or to those who are 
compelled by eioknees to leave active service. Except 
for these causes, a removal to the half-pay list cannot 
be obtained, unlesa the officer deairing it ora induoe 
some other to exchange with him; bat thie exchange 
can only be made when the probabilities of each offi¬ 
cer's life are equal. The charge for half-pay, although 
reduced every year, is very luge; in 1882 it amounted 
to £380,000. The fleet army-grant for half-pay was 
made by William HI., in 1668. Whan a regimental 
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officer receives a superior appointment on the staff, be 
is placed on tcmuurary half-pay. In the navy, the 
arrangements for half-pay are very different. Ail offi¬ 
cers are appointed merely to aerve during the time 
while a certain ship is in commission; when this ex¬ 
pires, their employment cruses, and they leave active 
service. As there arc more naval officers than there 
are appointments to fill up, there is always a large 
number on the non-effective lists. These officers are 
then placed on half-pay until called into active service. 
The amount of this hulf-pay is ueuslly 60 per eent. of 
the full pay of each gnulo iu the service. 

Hall, hawl (iSax. heal, Qer. sail l, Lat. avia, Fr. 
nolle), the principal apartment in the castles and man¬ 
sions of the midcue ages, whioh was used on all occa¬ 
sions of ceremony, und in whieh the meals were served. 
Some of the palaces of the early Saxon king* appear to 
have consisted or little else than the hall. The earliest 
existing specimens are of Ihe 12th century; and though 
none ol‘ them retain their roofs or fittings, it i* Apparent 
that several of them were divided into three alleys, by 
rows of pillars and arches. In these halls the king, 
together with his courtiers and all hiB retainers, dwelt, 
ssi at the same table, and round the same hearth. 
'I here was generally another smaller chamber attached, 
in which the king und his courtiers slept, wlulo the re¬ 
tainers slept in the hull. The Normans built hulls very 
smiilur to those ol the Saxons; and with few modifioa- 
tions, similar buildings were erected until the 14th 
century. The population theu being more numerous, 
and manners more refined, it became necessary to have 
more numerous apartments. The hall, however, held 
its place as the ebief room of the house, iu which the 
king or lord of the manor administered justice, gave 
audiences, or received and entertained his guests. 
From the 11th century downwards, numerous examples 
Of large and stately hulls still remain. The archbishop 
of Canterbury's palace, a ruin, at Mayfield, Sussex, 
the roof ot wliioh was supported on stone arches, 
reaching across the whole breadth of the room, is oue 
of the (Incut of these relics. Another good example 
rnmuins at I’enshurst Place, Kent, which hue an open 
I i niber roof. Hulls of the Perpendicular atyle are very 
ubundniit; decidedly the noblest of tlieBe is Westmin¬ 
ster Hall; but there are many others which are very 
fine; such os those at Bltbam Place, Kent; Crosby 
Hull, London; Hampton Court; Athelhsuipton Hall, 
Dorsetshire; many of the colleges at Oxford And Cam¬ 
bridge ; several of the inns or court in London, Ac. 
Tbesp have all open timber roofs, considerably orna¬ 
mented. The hall originally was essentially a part of 
feudal architecture. The principal entrance was At 
one end, where, in those whieh retain traces of the 
original fittings, a epaco ia parted off by a screen, ex¬ 
tending across the whole width, and supporting a 
gallery above. Iu fhe screen were doors leading into 
(he body of the hall. At the upper end, A portion of 
tho floor, called the dais, was raised one or two ateps 
above the rest, on which was placed the principal table, 
at which the bust and superior guests sat. The chief 
seat was in the middle, next the wall, commanding a 
view down the room. The fire, or open-hearth, was 
often in the middle of the floor, and the smoke escaped 
through a louvre on the top of the roof; sometimes, 
however, fireplaces were formed in the aide walla. In 
halls of the Perpendicular date, there was a lam bay 
window at one end (and sometime* at both aims) St 
the dais, where the “ cupboard," or buffet, was placed. 
Many of these arrangements are still retained ia the 
university halls. The walls were frequently lined for 
some part of their height with wainsootiog, and an 
ornamental canopy was fixed over the principal seat. 
The walla were also sometimes hung with tapestry or 
carpeting. 

Hallnlujah, MW-le-W-gi (Hob., praise ye the 
Lord), is the name of a well-known doxology derived 
from the Old Testament, and frequently used in the 
ancient church. In some oPlbs early ofaurohe* it waa 
sung generally throughout thrlyear; in others It Was 
sung only on Easter-day and the fifty days of Egat*. 
•oat. It was occasionally, akX nmg at funeral* ' In 
the fourth council of Toledo Ms mentioned under the 
name of Landes, and appointelkto be rang after Hie 
gospels. The ancient church flttM the Krattfc 
word, ac did also the Church ol\5pgl*ad in its first 
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liturgy; but now the English translation, "Praise ye 
the Lord," is used, 
li allkv'b Court. (See Comix.) 
li atjI.owbbw, Haliowsviit, or At,LaAixow Evssr, 
hil’-lo-eeu', is the ere, or vigil, or All-Saints' day, 
which is the 1st of November. It is still customary in 
some parts of England to croolc nuts, dunk for apples 
in a tub of water, or to catch at them when stuck upon 
one eud of a kind of hanging beam, ut the other 
extremity of which is fixed a lighted candle, and that 
with their mouths only, their hands being tied behind 
their backs, fit Scotland these ceremonies are of a 
more superstitious character, and though not now so 
common as formerly, they are still practised in some 
parts of the country. They burn nuts in tbe Arc, with 
some sweetheart's name, in order to ascertain the 
nature of their courtship, and if they are to be married 
together; and the young women draw stocks of cab¬ 
bage blindfold, in order to determine tbe figure aud 
size of tbeir future husbands. Of these, and the other 
ceremonies observed on that night, au excellent 
account is to be found in Burns's well-known poem of 
“ Halloween." 

Hallucination, hiJAu-tin-ai'-thnn (Lat. halluei- 
m alto, from hallucinor, 1 err), denotes an error or mis¬ 
take of the senses. It was a favourite maxim of 
Kant's, "that the senses do not deceive us at all,—it is 
only the judgmeat that deceives us.” This is indeed 
true of illusions, where what is represented to con¬ 
sciousness are objects really oxistmg, but different 
from what they really are; but it is not true as regards 
hallucinations strictly so called, where the onuses con- 
Toy to consciousness what do not really exist, repre¬ 
senting as an object what is only a subjective process. 
As regards illusions, they are often owing to inexpe¬ 
rienced judgment, or may also proceed from a defective 
state of the organ itself, anu may be corrected by 
observation. Hallucinations, on tho other hand, do 
not depend upon the judgment, but are somatico- 
physioal abnormities, which are not influenced by 
experience. They sometimes affect only one, some¬ 
times several, amt even all of tbo senses. Hallucina¬ 
tions of the sight sre perhaps tho most frequent, and 
ere commonly visions of sparks, flames, luminous 
spectres, terriflo phantoms, Ac, Hallucinations of 
hearing are also very common,—humming or ringing in 
the ear, the sound of voices, &e. Hallucinations of 
araell are much more rare; but hysterical persons often 
smell objects Which are not present; such as sulphur, 
musk, violsts, Ac. Hallucinations of taste wholly 
resemble those of smell; and hallucinations of touch 
are also rare. In illusions wo have chiefly to consider 
the external oocasiou and the mental condition of the 
individual; iu hallucinations, tho organic and physical 
condition. The Illusion is often in the object, and is 
frequently produced by emotions, heated fancy, pas¬ 
sion, Ac. The hallucination has alwaya a subjective 

{ [round; either the receptive organ suffers, or the 
eading nerve, or tbe reacting oerrbral centre, chiefly 
from pressure of blood, cramp, Ac. The oourse ana 
termination of these states of mind, whioh are only 
symptomatic, issue, after longer or shorter duration, 
either in health, from undeceiving the patient, or, if 
this does not happen, in a fixed idea,—in insanity. 
The hallucinations of sight and hearing, uu account of 
the psyohioal dignity of their organs, are especially 
of a ratal import.— Syf. Feuohterslebeu'e Mediant 

%aLo,%i'-io (Or. kales, a circle), the name given 
to a luminous circle that occasionally surrounds the 
sun, moon, planets, and fixed start). It is sometimes 
white, and sometimes faintly tinged with colours like 
the rainbow. Most commonly but ono ring only is seen 
euolmltng the heavenly body, but at times the halo 
assumoa the form of several concentric rings of light, 
Tho halos seen about the moott, the planet Jupiter, 
and the fixed atar Sirius, generally have an apparent 
diameter from three tp,2ve degrees; but when these 
phenomena appear rofnd the suu, they often have a 
diameter of 90 degrelj), and the diameters of halos 
round the moon have iioen frequently known to reaoh 
this extent. This anleamnce around the heavenly 
bodies is said to be refy frequent in Russia and North 
ArtifloiaUTulos may be produced by placing 
S lighted candle in mt midst of steam in cold weather. 
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It was alto noticed by kfuschenbrock, that tbe moon, 
whoa viewed through a window, the panes of which 
were covered with n coating of thin ice, was apparently 
surrounded by a halo, although there woa none to be 
seen about it when this medium was removed. There 
are many theories with regard to the formation of 
halos. Which appear to arise from tho double refrsctiou 
of the rays of light proceeding from ahr heavenly body, 
on their passage through thin clonus aud oqaeous 
vapour, or from the transmission of the light of these 
bodies through particles of hail or snow. The name 
corona is frequently applied to these phenomena. 

Hawkins, hai'-lo-jou (Or. halt, a salt; tfennab, I 
produce), in Chem., a natural group of non-metallic 
elements, which form direct saline compounds with the 
metals. They are chlorine, bromine, iodine, and 
fluorine. Odlmg defines halogens os those non-metallic 
elements which unite with hydrogen, volume for volume. 

Haloid Salt ,hnl-nid' (Or. halt, sea-salt; eidat, like¬ 
ness), iu Chem., salt formed by the union of a halogen 
with a metal. Common salt, or chloride of sodium, 
may be taken as tbe type of the haloid salt, 

H ALOBAOACESt, htU-er-ai-gai'-ta-e, in Bot., the Mare'l- 
tail, or Wuter.chestnut faui., a small nat. ord. of Die o- 
tuledonu, sub-elass Calyciflorce, conaisting of herbs or 
shrubs, generally aquntic, with small flowers, which are 
frequently incomnle' and unisexual. Tbe order is 
nearly allied to toe ler Onagriiceee. The most in¬ 
teresting gotma is T jpa (which tee) ; the other genera 
arp of little importance. 

If alva nos, hKl'-ynrdt (Ang.-Sax.l, in nautical lan¬ 
guage, the smaller ropes or tackle bv means of which 
yards, nails, aud signals are hoisted or lowered; as the 
topeail halyard*, signal halyard*, Ac. 

Ham, him (Bn. hammtn), a term applied in Com¬ 
merce to the thigh of a hog or boar, salted and dried, 
no as to preserve it in n state having an agreeable 
flnvour. Iu England, the best hams are made in 
Yorkshire, Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Cumberland; 
and in Seotland, Dumfries and Calloway are the coun¬ 
ties n.ost famous for hams. Those of Ireland are com¬ 
paratively coarse, and without flavour. On the conti¬ 
nent, tho hums which are held in the highest esteem 
are those of Westphalia and Portugal. The ordinary 
method of curing hams iu the most celebrated districts 
is to rub them with bay or other salt; then to leave 
them on a stone bench, in order that the brine may 
discharge itself. This rubbing process is repeated in 
a few dava; about half an ounce of saltpetre (nitrate 
of potash) being added to each ham. After remaining 
an the bench, or in the salting-tub, for another week or 
so, they are generally hung np to dry in the sides of 
large open chimneys. In some cases they an exposed 
to tho smoke of wood, peat, coal, aud other varieties 
of fuel; while in other coses they are oarefUlly pro¬ 
tected ftom the smoke. When not sold sooner, they 
are kept in their drying situations till the commence¬ 
ment of the warm weather, when they are packed up 
in caske with straw, or the seeds of oatmeal and con¬ 
signed for sale. Iu the process of drying, nanm lose 
about twenty per cent, of their weight. In Dumfries¬ 
shire, the pickle for hams is sometimes mode with one 
half ale, which renders the hams shorter, and adds 
greatly to the richness of their flavour. Tiro imports 
of bacon and hams into this country amount to nearly 
30,000 owt. a year. (See Bacon.) 

HakakslidacBc, h3m-ma-m*‘li‘dai'-n~e (Gr.kome- 
metes), the Witch-hazel fam., anat. ord . of Dicotyledons*, 
sub-class Caforiflone.oonsistingofsmaU trees end shrubs, 
having tbe followingeharaoters:—Leaves alternate,wish 
deciduous stipules. Flowetw perfect or uufsexuri; 
calyx superior, +■ or S-lobed; petite- 4 or 5, with an 
imbricated estivation. Or altogether wanting; stamens 
8, half of them sterile, and plseed opposite to-the 
petals, and half fertile, and alternate with them; 
anther* 2-celled, iutrorse ; ovary inferior, 2-caiiett 
styles 2. Fruit capsulsn-, 2-vslved, with s loculioidal 
dehiscence; seeds pendulous and albuminous. These 
plants ore natives or North America, China, .Tspan, tho 
central parts of Asia, Madagascar, and Strath Africa. 
SavuMeli* tirgiuiea produces oily edible feeds; its 
bark and leaves possess astringent properties. XJtodo- 
Ms ChiMpioai, a Chinese plank of this order, has 
very showy flowers. It has recently flowered for the 
first time ut England. 
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HuaivciEX, haim'-Hulf-e* (Ang.-Sax), in Soots I 
Law, is s premeditated assault, aggravated by being j 
committed in the dwelling-house of the person as¬ 
saulted, to which he had flea for safety, or to which the 
assaulter had gone for the purpose of committing the 
offenoe. An assault committed on a sudden quarrel 
within the house is not of this nature. Neither is it 
hamesucken to strike a man iu his place of business, 
or in an inn, or in thu house of a friend, whore he 
is temporarily residing. It is regarded as a capital 
oifeuoe, and hence is not bailable. The distinction is 
uot known in the law of England, 

Hamimoitiax Stbtxm, kim-U-to'-neaa, is the name 
given to a system of teaching languages, after Mr. 
James Hamilton (1769—1831), an English merchant, 
who afterwards took to teaching languages. His sys¬ 
tem is simply this,—to have some simple book in the 
language about to be learned, usually the gospel of Bt. 
John, with an interlinear translation, so litorul as to 
show at once the number and case of the noun, as well 
as the mood, tense, and person of the verb. Each 
word has under it its exact English equivalent, and in 
its primary signification. There is thus no attempt to 
produce a translation, properly so called, to give the 
meaning of a passage os nearly as possible to the 
original, but only to give the aorreet rendering of each 
separate word by itself. The system is by no means 
Without its value to the beginner, and is a vast improve¬ 
ment upon the old system of setting the pupil to learn 
no end of grammar rules before he was called upon to 
make any practical application of them. The Hamil¬ 
tonian system has the advantage of bringing the pupil 
at onoe to a practical acquaintance with the rules and 
idioms of the language; by which means his attention 
is awakened and kept up, while, at the same time, lie is 
acquiring a knowledge of words iu the best possible 
msuner, by having the foreign word, with its English 
equivalent, presented through tlio eye to the mind, 
together, or at the same instant. It is to l>e remem¬ 
bered, however, that this method is not to supersede 
the learning of rules, but ought to be carried on along 
with them; and also that it 1 b to lie regarded only as 
an initiatory process, to be cast aside aflor some pro¬ 
gress bat been made iu the language. 

Halims, htim'-mer (Sax. Aimer, Dau. hammer), a 
term applied to the well-known tool used by mechanics, 
whioh consist* of an iron head fixed crosswise upon a 
handle. The hammers, however, employed in the 
uaefol arts vary greatly in form, and the weights of 
individual examples may be estimated from several 
tons to the fraction of an ounce. The hammers used 
by blacksmiths are of several kinds. Amongst others, 
ore the about-sledge, which is the largest of all, and is 
bald by both hand* at the furthest end of the handle, 
and being Bwung at arm's length above the head, is 
made to fall heavily upon the work. The un-hand 
sledge is not so large, but is used with both lisnaa, and 
seldom raised above the head. The band-hammer is 
the smallest, end may be used with one band at the 
anvil. The claes of hammers called riveting hammers 
have the handle fixed to them by passing it through a 
bole in the head, where it is made to fit or be wedged 
firmly; the face it formed of steel, as well as the rivet¬ 
ing end, and welded to tho iron. These hammers are 
used by carpenters, smiths, engineers, and numerous 
artisans, varying in siss and form according to the 
purpose for which they are required. A variety of 
hammers having two claws, called claw-hammers, are 
much used by carpenters and either mechanics, as the 
claw, together with the handle, forma e powerful lever 
for drawing out nails, Ac. The largest hammers are 
those nsed in the manufacture of iron. In this form 
they are not mere tools, but machines moved by steam 
or some other power. There ere many varieties. 
Framing's forge-hammer, which ia need for heavy cast¬ 
ings, a* welt as for edge-tools, knives, files, Ac., may 
be moved either by hand, water, or steam-power. A 
heavy hammer-head with a guide-rod, cones, end ver¬ 
tical spring, accomplish the work by means of a 
driving-shaft made to rotate by any source of power. 
In Hatton'* power-hammer, the wughl is raised by a 
•trap or chain, attached to a drum or pulley on an 
axis; when tho blow is struck, the momentum is made 
to assist in raising (he hammer again. This hammer 
is much nsed in beating iron and tied between psirs of 


dies. Tho frictional-aotlon hammer can be worked by 
any continuously revolving power-shaft, and can be 
made to bamuter ISO blows per minnte with a 
very beaty hammer-head. Cotton's ah’ tilt-hammer, 
and Waterhouse's compressed-air forge-hammer for 
light work in a smith's shop, are also useful varieties; 
and there are many more. The powerful machine 
called the steam-hammer was originally invented by 
Mr. Nairayth, in 1842. {&« Nxwrrrn Hammxx.) 

Bteam-haiumers, since that time, have received many 
minor improvements in their construction. In some 
roses the hammer-block is a sort of plunger, working 
in the cylinder, inatead of a heavy mass suspended 
from the piston-rod; in some the hammer, piston-rod, 
and piston, are all cast in one piece, while others ero 
so contrived as to ineresse tho space through whioh the 
hummer fulls to the anvil. A class of cheaper and 
simpler steam-hammers is also made for certain pur¬ 
poses, either in iron-forging, boiler-riveting, or ore- 
crushing. Some of the hammers now in use are of 
great weight. At the Bowling Iron-works, near 
Bradford, there is a steam-hammer of 0 tons weight. 
Messrs. Morrison, of Newcastle, constructed a steam- 
hammer for the Russian government, of which the 
weight of the piston, and piston alone, was 6 tuns. At 
New York, there is a steam-hammer of 7if ions. It 
seems probable, from the magnitude of the works 
undertaken in iron manufacture at the present day, 
that still larger and more powerful hammers will be 
constructed. 

Hammock, hitm'-moek (Sp. hamaea), n term applied 
to the article which, suspended from the deck, supplies 
the place of a bed to the sailor. It consists of an 
oblong piece of strongly-woven hempen cloth, about 
seven feet long and three broad, to each end of which 
are attached several small cords, meeting in a ring, to 
which they are united; from each ring a lanyard, or 
small rope-line, suspends the " hammock " to the elects 
or battens, fastened on the inner surface of the upper 
deck. The cleats are generally about nine feet apart; 
and inside the hammock are placed a pillow, a mattress, 
and a pair of blankets. In ships of war, during the 
day, tlia hammocks of the crew are placed in the net¬ 
tings along tho upper edge of the bulwarks of the 
main deck. The term hammock is likewise applied to 
a small mound, or protuberance at loo projecting above 
tlje froxen surface of a " floe," on aoeount, no doubt, of 
tho appearance of these mounds resembling the veri¬ 
table article. 

llAMrtoir Covin Cosrxmneu, himp-ton, wag a 
conference summoned by James I,, soon after his 
accession to tho throne of England, to meet at Hamp¬ 
ton Court, with s view to the settlement of vaHfrfous 
differences, more particularly between the Episco¬ 
palians and the Puritans (January, 1604). 

Haxapbu On scr, han'-il-ptr, the name of an office 
belonging to the oommou law jurisdiction of the oourt 
of Chancery. It is so called because all writs rotating 
to the business of the subject, and tbekr returns, were 
in early times kept in a hamper (Let. In kuMtpnrto), 
and the others, relating to matters m which tbs orawn 
was directly or indirectly concerned, wqre kept a 
smell sock or bag; ana hence the Petty-bag Office, 
another office of the common law oourt in Chancery. 

Haivcobxia, hin-koi '-Mil, in Bot., a gen. of the net. 
ord. Jpocgnocta. The species H. tpeeiota, n native of 
Brazil, bean a very deliotoua fruit. 

Haitb, hind (Qer. hand, Let. maatw), In AanA, is 
the lower portion of the superior extremity, the great 
organ of touch and prehension, " In many respeols," 
says Dr. Georg* Wilson, "the organ of touch, as 
embodied in the hand, it the most wondhrfhl of the 
senses. The organs of the other senses are passive; 
the organ of toneh done ia active." "Tile bend 
select* what it shall touch, and touches what it pleases. 
It nuts away from it the things whkh it hates, and 
beckons towards it the (kings which it deamt.’' 
"Moreover, the hand caret flat only for its own went*, 
but when the other orgtms of the senes are w a t e r ed 
useless, takes their duties up* it.” "The bfiadiaaan 
reads with his hand, the dusf®> man speaks wttKrit; 
it plucks the flower for the ffirntrll, and tuppUse the 
tongue with objects of taste, 
give expression to the wit, tl 
power of am. Path sword' 
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plough and it will till, a harp and it will play, a panoil 
and it will paint, a pen and it will apeak. What, 
moreover, ie a ship, a railway, a lighthouse, or a 
palace,—wliat, indeed, ia a whole city, a whole con¬ 
tinent or cities, all Ibo cities of the globe, nay, the 
very globe it self, ho far as man lias changed it, but the 
work of that giant band with which the human Tace, 
acting as one mighty man, liaa executed ita will,''— 
(Five Gateways vf Knowledge.) The hand ia that which 
(liatiuguiebee man in the class of mammals, he being 
the only anininl possessed of two hands (tiinana). 
That which constitutes the hand, properly so called, is 
the power of opposing the thumb to the other fingers, 
ao us to hour upon the most minute objects. The 
hand is composed of a number of small bones, twenty- 
Bttven in all, so arranged as to combine the greatest 
possible degree both of strength and flexibility. 
These are arranged in three divisions,—those of the 
carpus, metacarpus, and phalanges. The carpus, or 
wrist, comprises eight bones, arranged in two rows, 
four in each; and are the scaphoid, navicnlare, or 
boat-shaped bone ; the semi-lnnar, or halfmoon: the 
Cuneiform, or wedge-shaped; tho pisiform, or pea-like; 
the trapezium ; trapezoid; os magnum, or great, bone; 
and the unciform, ot hook-shaped. The mnlacarpal 
bones are five in number, and constitute the bones ot 
the palm and back of the hand. The phalangeal bones 
are fourteen iu number, three for each uf the lour 
fingers, and two for tho thumb. They are named in 
their numerical order from above downwards, i.e„ from 
the palm of the hand. The inferior extremity of tho 
radius and ulna articulate with the scaphoid, semi* 
Inner, and cuneiform bones of the first row of the 
carpus. The articulations between the first and 
second rows of the carpal bones are very remarkable. 
These articulations are connected by numerous liga¬ 
ments running in various directions, by means of 
which the bones are kept in their proper positions. 
The second row of carpal )>odcs articulate with the 
metacarpal, and form the carpo-metacarpal articula¬ 
tions. They are connected by dorsal and palmar liga¬ 
ments, stretching from thn carpal to the metacarpal 
bones. The niotacnrpo-phulangeul and inter-phalan¬ 
geal articulations arc similarly formed, and ore con¬ 
nected by lateral ligaments on each side, and a strong 
ligament in front. Besides these there arc thn various 
muscles of the hand, which give to it its several 
motions of flexion, extension, abduction, udduction, 
and circumduction. Tho hand ia also richly supplied 
with blood-vessels and nervos.—To such as desire a 
particular account of the wonderful structure of thia 
portion of the human frame, we would recommend 
Bell's excellent treatise On the Hand. 

Hand Habend, in Law, is applied to a thief caught 
in the very fact, having the thing stolen in his hand. 

Hand-jhant. (See Chbihobtkuon.) 

Hands, Imposition on Latino on on, is a cere¬ 
mony performed in the conferring of holy orders, in 
which the hands are laid on the head of a person as a 
sign of a mission, or of a power given him to exercise 
the fuuetione of the ministry belonging to the order. 
The missionaries appointed by the apostles in the 
early efaureb were ordained by the laying on of hands. 

Handspikb, hdnd-tpike, inNautioal Lang., a wooden 
lever used on board snip to work round the windlass 
or capstan. Oue end of the handspike ia inserted in 
the holaa at the capstan head, or m the bend of the 
windlass, and the men take bold of the other, and, by 
dint of pushing or pulling, as the case may be, hoist 
the yards or weigh the anchor, whioh they would be 
unable to do by mere mechanical labour, unassisted by 
leverage. 

Han n waiting, himd'‘tiding, in Law, ia, in general, 
proved by a witness who has seen the person write. 
The mark of a person who cannot write ia proved by a 
person who ha- seen him make his mark, and ia ao- 

a (tainted with it. Income circumstances, as where 
te party is residentfebroad, the evidenoe of one who 
has frequently recaivM letters from him would be ad¬ 
mitted, though he Md never seen him write. It is 
sufficient that a wittgaa swear according to hit belief: 
but thia belief must#) founded upon rational grounds, 
uSttLbe may be asjmd to aay what these grounds are. 
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Hanging 


genuine is already in evidence in the cause, nr the die- 4 
puted writing ia an ancient document. Tbia rule does 
unt, however, apply to the court or tile jury. Inspectors 
of franks, clerks of the post-office, and such-lice per¬ 
sons skilled in haudwnting, have in some eases been 
allowed to give evidence; but great doubts are enter¬ 
tained as to the admissibility of such evidence. 

HaNOBII, DbAWX, AND QUABTBBBD. (AtallANOING.) 

Hanging, haag'-ing (Sax. hnnqan, to hang), ia amode 
of capital punisbmeut whioh has been usfdln thiaeouiitry 
from time immemorial. In atrocious oases, it waa for¬ 
merly usual fur the court, iu passing sentence, to 
direct the criminal, after execution, to be hnng upon 
a gibbet in chains near the plaoe where the fact was 
committed; also that the execution take place on the 
day next but one after receiving his sentence, and that 
his body be delivered to the surgeons to be dissected. 
These severities were abolished by soveral statutes 
passed in the reign of William Iv. Formerly, the 
punishment uf high treason was very severe. The 
offender was to be drawn to the place of execution; to 
be hanged by the neck, and then cat down alive; bis 
entrails taken out and burned before him f then his 
head cut off, and his body divided into four parts; 
the bend and quarters tn be at the king's disposal. But 
by 5t (»co. Ilf. e. 14C- e sentence now awarded is to 
be drawn on a hurd < •> the place of execution, and 

there to be hanged t >!il dead; and then afterwards 
the head to be severed from the body, and the body 
to be divided into four quarters, to be at the king's dis¬ 
posal. The king may, however, discharge all the pnn> 
ishmont except thn beheading. Hanging is applied to 
that kind of death in which the body is wholly or par¬ 
tially suspended by Ihe nerk, the constricting force 
being the weight of the body itself, while in strangu¬ 
lation it is due to some other churc. In both ruses 
death commonly results from asphyxia. If, however, 
the cord be loose, or applied to the upper part of the 
neck, a small quantity ol sir may still reach thn lungs, 
and in such cases death will arise from apoplexy, the 
cerebral circulation being interrupted by the pressure. 

In many canes death is produced by a mixed condition 
of asphyxia and apoplexy. In the execution of criminals, 
it has often been observed that death does not always 
ensue within the same period of time; which is to lie 
sceoniited for from the greater or less degree of con¬ 
striction produced by the ligature. In some rare 
cases, death has tsken place with great rapidity, owing 
to a displacement of the dentiform process of the 
second cervical vertebra, by which the spinal marrow 
became suddenly eompresacd. This cause of death, 
however, is extremely rare, and is only likely to occur 
in very corpulent subjects, when a long fall is given to 
the rope, and when much violence is at the same time 
employed by the executioner. Sometimes violent con¬ 
vulsions are observed of the limbs and trunk; but 
there is no roason to believe that the individual suffers 
pain then any more than in an epileptio fit. It has 
often been found impossible to restore animation after 
the body has been snspended only a very few minutes. 
Sometimes here, as in drowning, a person may in the 
first instance recover, and subsequently die, in spite of 
the beat medical treatment, from the depressing effects 
produced on the muscular and nerrons systems, in 
attempting to restore animation in suoh coses, artifi¬ 
cial respiration, cold afiUsion when the skin is warm, 
with the vapour of ammonia, and other stimuli, are 
recommended to be employed. The application of 
i eleotrieity, or electro-magnetism, in the coarse of the 
spine is also sometimes attended with benefit. If there 
should be much cerebral congestion on recovery, 
veneseotion may be cautiously resorted to. From 
experiments, as well as from tbe evidence of persons 
who have been resuaeitated, we learn that asphyxia 
comes on in the most insidious manner in death from 
hanging; and that the slightest constriction of the 
trachea will speedily produce insensibility. Such 
persons have been conations of a ringing in the ears, 
a flash of light before the eyes, then darkness and 
stupor. In medical jurisprudence it often becomes an 
important question to determine whether the indivi¬ 
dual wae suspended before or after death, and whioh. 
must often be determined by the oireumataiKMa of 
each ease, as there is no distinctive sign by which the 
hanging of a living body can be determined, or whioh 
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may not be aimnlatod in the dead subject, It i* eh|o 
often important to deteraine whether the individual 
hanged himself or was hanged by others; and here, too, 
an opinion can only be arrived at from a consideration 
of the ctrcumataneee. In such caeei, however, the 
presumption is in favour of euieide, aa hanging )a a 
difficult mode of perpetrating murder, unleaa the 
strength of the parties be greatly disproportionate, or 
the assailants numerous. Hanging is also aometimee 
the result of accident.— Rtf. Taylor's Medical Jurit - 
prudence. 

Hakgiito Gaiduks, in Antiq., a aeries of magnifi¬ 
cent gardens laid out on elevated terraoes at Babylon, 
and supposed to hare been constructed by Queen 
fiemiramis. According to Diodorus and 8trabo, the 
form of these gardens was square, eaoh side being 
about 400 feet in length; so that the area of the base 
was nearly four acres. In Dr. Falconer’s "Historical 
Tiew of the Gardens of Antiquity," quoted in Lou¬ 
don's ** Encyclopedia of Gardening," it is stated that 
“ they were made to rise with terraces constructed in 
a curious manner, above one another, in the form of 
steps, and were supported by stone pillars to the height 
of more than 300 feet, gradually diminishing upwards 
till the area of the snpenor surface, which was fiat, was 
reduced considerably below that of the base. This build¬ 
ing was constructed by vast stone beams placed on pillars 
of stone (arches not beia# then invented), whioh were 
again covered with reeds, cemented with bitumen, 
over which wasplaced a doublo row of bricks united 
with oement. These bricks were covered with plates 
of lead, which effectually prevented the moisture from 
penetrating downwards. Above all was laid a coat of 
earth, of depth sufficient for plants ta grow in it; and 
the trees planted there were of various kinds, and were 
ranged in rows on the side of the ascent, as well as 
on the top, so that at a distance it appeared as an 
immense pyramid covered with wood. The situation 
of thia extraordinary effort of human skill aided by 
wealth was nearly adjoining to, or upon, tho river 
Euphrates, from which water was supplied by ma¬ 
chinery for the fountains and reservoirs employed for 
cooling the air and watering the garden." The differ¬ 
ent terraces and groves also contained fountains, par¬ 
terres, seats, and banqueting-rooms, and combined tho 
minute beauties of flowers and foliage (only to be 
rightly estimated in those desertplains) with recesses 
ofshade and extenaive prospects. The existence of these 
banging gardens has been doubted by some authorities; 
but it u said teat their locality oan be traced, ami 
their ruins discovered, amongst the'numerous mounds 
of sand whioh mark the position of ancient Babylon. 

Haksasd’s Dbbatbs, Mtn'-earda, the title of a work, 
started by Mr. T. C. Hansard in the year 1812, as a 
continuation of Cnbbett's Parliamentary History, and 
in course of publication at the present day. Cobbett's 
Parliamentary History traces the early institution, 
history, and proceedings of the English Parliament, 
from the year 1066 to the year 1803 (12th August). 
Hansard's Debates takes up the thread of the hiatory 
where Cobbett stopped, and givas dear and concise 
reports of all debates, bills passed, and motions made, 
both in tee House of Lords and the House of Com¬ 
mons, from November, 1803, up to the present time. 
At tee commencement of the publication of Mr. Han¬ 
sard's Debates, it was planned thnt two volumes 
should be given annually ; out latterly, the sittings in 
Parliament being greatly prolonged, and the subject 
matter of the debates correspondingly spread out, it 
baa fc«an found necessary to give sometimes four, and 
even five volumes, in order to chroniole the proceedings 
of each session. Without any literary or political bias, 
Hansard’s Debates are merely reports of all that takes 

S laee in the houses of Parliament, and are consequently 
le best books of reference on the subject. 

Haiwatio Lsaocu, h&n-ee-U'-ik teep (Ger. faasa), 
was a celebrated commercial confederacy formed 
among certain commercial citiee of North Germany, 
in tee 18th century, and took its name from the old 
German word faiua, .iguifying on assoointhm or con¬ 
federacy for mutual aid. Aa the oommmeiel cities of 
the North began to increase in wealth and importance, 
they same to be harassed by the atta e k a of pirate* 
ana robbers, and various toUa were imposed white 
interfered seriously with trade. These etmunatatwes 
9ST 
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at length gave rise, In 1239,'to an agreement between 
Hamburg, Dit ^rfsh, and Hadelu; and in 1241 a con¬ 
federacy was formed between Haiqburg and Lfibeok, 
in which they mutually agreed to protect each other 
against all violence. This confederacy was joined by 
Brunswiok In 1247. In a short time the number of 
the members had so much increased that in 1260 a 
diet was held at Lubeek, the chief oity of the league. 
Regular meetings of the confederacy now took place 
there every three years, about Whitsuntide, ana the 
general archives or the league were kept there. The 
confederacy was at its highest degree of powor and 
splendour daring the 14th end lfith centuries, and 
comprised at one time no fewer then eighty-five cities. 
These were distributed into four clssses or circles. 
Lfibeck was at the head of the first eirele, and had 
under it Hamburg, Bremen, Rostock, Whuttar, Ac. 
Cologne was at the head of tee second eirele, with 
twenty-nine towns under it. Brunswiok was at the 
head of tee third circle, whioh oomprised thirteen 
towns. Dantslc was at the bead of tee fourth eirele, 
having under it eight towns in its vicinity, besides 
several others that were more remote. The supreme 
authority of the league was vested in the deputies of 
the different towns assembled in congress. In it they 
discussed all their measures, it decided upon tee sum 
that each city should contribute to the oommon fond, 
and upon tee questions that arose between the con¬ 
federacy and other powers, as well as those that fre¬ 
quently arose between the different members of tee 
confederacy. Any one might be chosen n deputy; 
and, besides merchants, the congress comprised clergy¬ 
men, lawyers, artists, Ac. When the deliberation 
wero concluded, the decrees were formally commu¬ 
nicated to the magistrates of the cities at the bead of 
each circle, by whom they were subsequently com¬ 
municated to those below them; and the most vigorous 
measures were adopted for carrying them into effect. 
One of the burgomasters of Lilbeck presided at the 
meetings of congress, and during tee recess the ma¬ 
giatrates of that city bad the sole, or, at least, the 
principal, direction of the affairs of tho league. Some¬ 
times congresses were held at other places besides Lfl- 
beck, as Hamburg, Cologne, Ac., and extraordinary con¬ 
gresses were also occasionally held. As tho power of 
the confederated cities increased, they become more 
ambitions j they endeavoured to aoeuirethe monopoly 
of tho trade of the North, and to obstruct and hinder 
the navigation of foreign vessels In the Baltic. They 
succeeded in obtaining, partly in return for loans of 
money and partly by force, various privileges and im¬ 
munities from the northern sovereigns, whioh secured 
to them almost the whole foreign commerce of Scan¬ 
dinavia, Denmark, Prussia, Poland, Russia, Ac. They 
now declared their ol-yect to be to proteat thsmcelTcs 
and their commerce from pillage, to guard and extend 
the foreign commerce of tee allied cities, and as far as 
practicable to monopolise it; to manage tee a dmin L, 
tration of justice within the limits of tee confederacy; 
to prevent injustice by publio assemblies, diets, and 
courts of arbitration; and to maintain tha rights and 
immunities received from princes, and, if possible, £o 
inoreaee and extend teem. The league exercised.a 
judicial power, and inflicted tbe greater end leaser 
ban; any place which incurred those punishments, 
being said to be verkoneed. At length there was no 
mart in Europe thnt waa not gradually draws within ■ 
tha cirale of its influence: end by tee greatness ofite 
wealth, and the might of its arms, It became tea mis¬ 
tress of crowns, lands, and seas. It oonqnered Erie 
and Hakon, kinga of Norway ; and Weldemar III., of 
Denmark. It deposed a king-.of Sweden, and cave his 
crown to Albert, duke of 
equipped n fleet of 248 d 
against Eroe of Denmark, 
immediate influence, it eon* 
dooed a uniform system of 
order to facil i tate and axl 
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one of the gate* of the oity (Bizhopsgate) committed 
to their care; ami the duties on various kinds of im¬ 
ported commodities were considerably reduced in their 
favour. Their factory in London waa aitueted in 
Thainea Street, utid waa known ut the “ Steelyard." 
(See Hthblyabd.) In the Netherlands, Norway, and 
liussia, they enjoyed the like important privileges. The 
foreign factories w«'<< subjected to an almost monastic 
strictness of discipline, which even required the celibacy 
of the factors, clerks, Ac. Alter the middle of the 15th 
century, the power of the leagiv began to daoline, not 
owing to any misoonduct on the part of its leaders, 
lint to the progress of that improvement which it. had 
done so much to promote. The civilization, which hud 
been at lint chiefly oonllned to these cities, gradually 
spread from them, as from so many centres, over the 
contiguous oonntry. The people began to be sensible 
of the advantages to bo derived from commerce and 
navigation, and their princes also saw it to bn for their 
advantage to encourage such enterprises; while at the 
same time the roads or seas were no longer insecure. 
In addition to these circumstances, the interests of the 
different cities which composed the league were be¬ 
coming daily more and more opposod to each other ; 
and tho discovery of America led to a total revolution 
in tho state of trade, l’be last diet of the eontederat ion 
waa held at Lfibeck in 1890, when the union was dis¬ 
solved. Hamburg, Lubeolr, and Bremen subsequent)? 
formed an sMociation among themselves, nnd remained 
free republics till 1910, when they wero incorporated 
into the French empire. In 1819 they again became 
free, and, in conjunction with Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
were recognized as the “ Free Hanseatio Cities," nnd 
form a part of the Qermanic Confederation.— Ref. 
MoCnllooh's Seeay an the Jtiee, Progreee, and Decline 
of tie Kaneeatic League ,- flartonns's Vrkundliche 
OetehieMe dee Urepmnge der deutmken Ihuiia (3 vuls. 
1802-8), continued by Dr. J. Iff. Lappenborg (‘! vols. 
Hamburg. 1880); Burmeister’s Jieilritg* zur Oetrhieh/r 
Suropat m 10 Jahrk. (1813); Lappenberg's Urkuntl- 
licit Qeeehirite dee Mnntitcien Staklhofee zu London 
(Hamburg, 1861). 

Haphubss, idp'-pe-nine (Ang.-Sax.), is the great 
object of nil human action, and, in its most general 
sense, Includes all other objects. To be happy includes 
or supersedes all other gratifications. If we are bnppr, 
wc do not miss that wmoh we have not; if we are not 
happy, we want something more; whatever we have, 
the desire of happiness is the supreme desire. Alt 
other desires, of pleasure, wealth, power,-fume, are 
included in this, and are subordinate to it. Since 
happiness is necessarily tbe supreme object of our 
desires, and duty the supreme rule of uur actions, 
there can be no harmony in our being, except, our 
happiness ooineide with our duty. That which we 
contemplate as the ultimate and universal object of 
desire, must be identical with that which wo contem¬ 
plate as the ultimate and supreme guide of our iuten- 
tions.— Sgf. Whewell’s Morality; Harris’s Dialogue 
on Rappinrte. 

Hsnuvaa, or n*BSBT7*a, hapr’-baw/, babe'-burg 
(contracted from Mabicbtebury, Hawk’s Castle), is tbe 
name, of tbe present imperial family of Austria, and is 
derived from the oaatle of Hababnrg or Hnbichtsburg, 
on the Wfilpelshcrg, on the right bank of tha Aar, m 
the present Swiss canton of Aargau. Tbe oaetlo was 
built in the llth century, by Werner, bishop of 
Strosburg, grandson of Guntram the Bicb, count of 
Atsaae ana Breisgnu, and who is said to have been a 
descendant of Kthioo I., duke of Alemaunia and 
Alsaeo. The proprietors of Hapsbuig became, at a 
later period, counts of Hapsburg; and, gradually ex¬ 
tending their dominions, subsequently assumed the 
title of Landgrave. In 1373, Budolf, of tins house, 
became emperor of Germany, and is tbe foutder of 
the reigning family of Austria. The subsequent his¬ 
tory of this bouse forms part of the history of 
Germany aud Austria.— Ref. Prinoe Liehnowski’t 
Oeerkiohte dee tflpeee JLtbebnrg , 2 vole., Vienna, 
1630-37. 1 ' 

Haqvbbuv, Mkifiut. —When the band-gun and 
arquebus were flu introduced, the butt or stock 
was perfectly stphght, and in the form of a stick 
■or -broom-handle; which prevented the soldier who 
was using it (tfta taking a proper aim by directing 
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bis eye along the barreL To obviate this inconvenience 
and imperfection in the weapon, tbe Germans fitted 
the barrel to a booked butt,—whence tbe name, by 
which means the firearm could be discharged from tbe 
chest as before, while an additional facility wae given 
for taking aim at the object towards which tho weapon 
was directed. It waa introduced into England about 
1485. The liaquebut may be considered as the first 
step in the long series of improvements in small arms 
which seem to have culminated in the rifles produced 
by Whitworth, Jacob, Lancaster, Henry, and other 
makers and inventors. 

Haubous, har'-bour (Ang.-Sax.), the ordinary name 
given to any port or haven oommunicating with 
the ana, or with a navigable river or lake sufficiently 
deep to float ships of moderate size. The chief Cha¬ 
racteristics of a good harbour are, that it should b# 
free from all rocks or shallows; tbe opening should ba 
extensive enough to admit large ships at all times , of 
the tide; it should have good anenorage-groasd, be- 
assy of access, and be well protected from the violence 
of tbe wind and aea. Tbe interior of tile harbour 
should bo sufficiently oapaoious for the reoeptionof tho 
shipping of various nations, and deep enough to allow 
ships to lie close alongside the quays or pieM, in order 
that the expense of loading and unloading by means of 
lighters may be avail 1 '. There should also be proper 
lights and lighthou • ■ and the quays should be 
furnished with proper rings, posts, moorings, Ao., in 
order to remove or scours vessels. The principal liar- 
hours in Great Britain are those of Portsmouth, Mil¬ 
ford Haven, aud the Cove of Cork. 

Habbovbm, or Havana.—According to the law of 
England, ihe king has the prerogative of appointing 
ports and havens, or sueh places only for persons and 
merchandise to pass into and out of tbe realm, 
as lie m his wisdom deems proper. It has always 
been hidden that the king is lord of the whole 
shore, and practically is the guardian of the ports 
and havens, which are tbe inlets and gules of the¬ 
n-aim. Though the king lifid tho power of granting 
franchise of ports and havens, yet he had not the 
power of resumption, or of narrowing or confining 
I heir limits when once established; but various seta 
wero passed (the earlier being superseded by 6 Goo. IV. 
c. 105), enabling the orown, by commission, to ascer¬ 
tain the limits of all porta, and to assign proper 
wharfs and quays iu each, for the exclusive lauding 
and lading of merehandiae. The crown, however, has 
the {lower of opening and shotting ports for the pur¬ 
pose of prohibiting the importation or exportation of 
goods, lu 1847, an act waa pasted consolidating into 
one the provisions usually contained m oots author¬ 
izing tho making and improving of harbours, docks 
and piers, Tho set 10 Viet. c. 27, provides fox the 
muking and improving of harbours, docks, and 
piers; authorizing the andertukerz to levy rates, and 
laying down sundry raise for their guidanae. The act 
hoe been in some measure altered by tha " General 
Tier and Harbour Act," 1801 (21A 25 Viot. o. 45), foe 
faoilitatipg tho formation, management, and main- 
tenanoe of piera and harbour* in Groat Britain and 
Ireland; and the ** Harbours and Fussing Tolls Act," 
1801 (24 A 25 Viot. o. 47), to facilitate tbecoustraotion 
end improvement of harbours, by authorising loans to 
harbour authorities to abolish passing tolls,and other 
purposes. Many of the harbours are also regulated by 
private acts. 

Ha ai> Labovs, in Law, is a punishment frequently 
added to imprisonment, and is said to have been in¬ 
troduced in the reign of Queen Anne. The kind of 
labour varies according to the nature of tho prison 
and other circumstances, and is usually for ten hour* 
a day. 

Uabbifbbb, hard'-ueee (Ang.-Sax.), a teem applied 
to that condition of tha fore* of cohesion in amide, 
which enables their constituent molecules to retain 
their relative poeitien, and resist any physical force 
which tend* to alter the figure of tbe boar. Hardness 
is entirely different from density j for, uthongh gold 
and platinum arodenaar than glass, yet glass is harder 
than gold4>r platinum. Iron and zinc ere lighter, but 
border, than goM or platinum. Sir Isaac Newton 
supposes tbe primary particles of all bodies to be 
perfectly hand, and not capable of being broken or 
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£«iM by any power in utanj bat, with ad pur 
extemded knowledge, it is inp(N3wl»«etaitiU|«w 
any oaitoin tf, ths conditions of the alemanterrptr- 
tMH which render bodies bud, brittle, msflsable, 
ductile, to. Soma metals ere tndnw hard with 
great reads see*. This is of ineattaiable ratoe in the 
manufacture of steel especially, which can be Tcried in 
hardness by heating suddenly, cooling, and then tem¬ 
pering. Hirdnessia often accompanied bybrittlenssij 
bat this can generally be overcome by heating and 
■lowoozing; thinprooess, however, often takes away 
from the hardness. In the production of eUoyi, 
another oeefiil property is frequently developed. Cop¬ 
per and tin, norther of which ie remarkable for bard- 
ness nr elasticity, possess both thaw qoalitiee whelk 
oombined; in which form they constitute bell-metal. 

Haxdjixsb or MnrsMU, in Min.—Mineralogiste are 
aooustomed to divide minerals into ten classes, accord¬ 
ing to their hardness, diamond being at ona end of the 
scale and talc at the other. Their hardness is tested by 
their capability of being scratched, or of scratching 
the minerals, in the following table, invented by Mohr .- 
—Talol, rook-salt 2, calc spar 3, fluor spar *, apatite 8, 
adularia felspar 0, rook crystal 7, topes 8, corundum 9, 
diamond 10. 

Hash, hair (Sax. hara, Iat. I spun) one of the Xe- 
paridm, a fam. of mammalia belonging to the ord. 
Sadtatia or 0/«r«s, and characterized by having two 
•mall teeth behind the upper outtere, and five rootless 
grinders, each formed oi' two plates in both jaws. 
Hares have large lustrous eyes placed laterally, long 
■are, a hairy tougae, an incomplete clavicle, weak hire- 
teat, and a very short hairy tail. Th disposition, they 
are gentle, timid animals, and, being possessed of 
remarkably quick hearing, are frightened at the least 
noise. Their mode of progression mostly is by a series 
of leaps, and their flight, when alarmed, is rapid m the 
extreme. They live on vegetable food, as the young 
shouts and bark of trees, growing corn, and other 
similar substances. They are very prolific; «md were 
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babe, 

it not for the multitudes which are annually shot or 
otherwise slaughtered for the London market, they 
would soon overrun the country. Hares form a great 
object for pursuit on the part or sportsmen; and hunt- 
-og them with the greyhound is termed “ coursing.” 
(St* CrBBXBOUKn.) They exist in Europe, America, 
Asia Minor, Syria, and infant, id nearly all countries ; 
and of course there are many varieties of their oonfor- 
motion. The young are called Imerttt, and the nest of 
a hare, or the place in which it repose* during the day, 
is termed its "form.” The Romans, it ie said, prized 
the bare very mncli as an article of food; but it was 
forbidden to tbe Jews, the Uahoiaedans, and, it is also 
stated, to tbe ancient Britons. As the common hare is 
the type of tbe recognized family, it alone has been 
•elected for tbe subject of the pnaant article; but 
further information regarding tbe different varieties 
wUl be found under tbe separata articles headed Lbpo- 
bxdm and Lagoityb. 

Habbush,. (Sre Camahota.) 

Ham-lip (Let. labium lepo mmm), m Hurg., is ap- 1 
plied to a congenital malformation of the lip,from its 
fancied resemblance to the lip of a bare, it it a cleft 
or division of one or both lips* but usually the upper. 
Sometimes tbcrc is a considerable space between the 
parte, and occasionally the deft is double, there being 
a little lobe, or small 'portion of the Up, between the 
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two fissures. Sometimes, also, the fissures extend 
through the bouse of the mouth, The-operation for 
hare-hp oonsista in paring off the edge of the separated 
parte on emh side, and bringing the two nsiv surfaces 
together, so as to close up the fissure, retaining thorn 
iu their plaoee by means of ligatures. 

Habbm, ha-rtttt' (Arab., the sacred or invhklabla}. 
ie the name riven among Mohammedans to the-a 
apartments whioh are eppropriated exclusively to the 
female members of a family. 

Ma MOOTS. ( 8*0 Phabxoioi.) 

Habuhaji Collbcmow, (dee BsraasMuamnc.j 

UARLKQUiir, har'-lt-lncin (Ital. arltckine, fi>. arts- 
isthe name of a personage who figures largely on 
our stage in the pantomimes, and who has been bor¬ 
rowed from the Italian. The origin of the personage 
and the etymology of the namaare matters ef dispute. 
Probably, however, the character has bean bonded 
down from the ancient Greek or Bomais drimes. Bis- 
oobini conjectures that the dress of the harlequin ie 
no other than the eenitmsaliM of thaeld Homan ■spssii, 
who had their head* shaved, and were called y t antoedss, 
Hniinquina and baffoone are also caUed snuni by the 
tiest Tuscan writers, probably from the Latin soitniu, 
of which Cicero {D* Orators, ii. ill) gives a description 
applying so strongly to the harlequin as to plaae his 
derivation from the pUimptdtt almost beyond a doubt. 
The character of the ancient harlequin was u mixture 
of extravagant buffoonery with groat corporeal agility, 
while bis expressions were characterized by hnpudriroe, 
drollery, entire, and often indeUoacy.. Hie oharooter, 
however, changed about tbe middle of tiro 10th cen¬ 
tury. He became a simple, ignorant servant, who 
assumes all colours, and is easily iu duoed, through fens 
or interest, to commit all sorts .of tricks or knaveries. 
He exoels in extempore sallies, and tries very hard to 
he willy, even at the expense of being malicious. In 
other countries where tntrodneed, hie character -ban 
been more or less modified. (8e* PsiraoKUtn.) 

Uavhowica, iar-isDa'-e-W, a musioal instrument 
now seldom or ever used, which derived its origin 
from the musical glasses. Its sounds are produced 
tmm glasses blown aa nearly hemispherical as possible, 
each haring an open neck or socket in the middle, into, 
which a perforated cork is fitted. Near,the brim, the 
glass is about one-tenth of an inch thick, butisoreuee* 
towards the neck, which is, in tbe largest, about 
one inch deep and half am inch wide within, the di¬ 
mensions lessening in proportion sa the gheeae dimi¬ 
nish in sise, ell excepting tiro smallest, which ought not 
to be less them half an inch in lungtb. The largest 
plans is nine inches m diameter eud the smallest three; 
Hetwren these these are twenty-throe diflbreet sttcee. 
They are distinguished by painting the apparent parts 
of tne glasses on the inside, every semitone white, wed. 
the other notes of the octave with tbe seven prismatic 
colours i so that glasses of the same colour, white ones 
excepted, are always octaves to each otbar. Tbe 
: slaw® 'are placed on a round iron spindle (fixed hori- 
, sontally in the middle of a box, and made to tern OB 
brass grudgeons at asoh end), one within the Othto„ 
each leaving about an inch of its brim above that rf 
the other. The spindle is toned by mesne of b foot- 
wheel, and tbe tone* produced by rubbing the exposed 
parte of tbe glasses with the ends of the • fingers 
•lamped and rubbed with chalk, to bring out tbe tone 
more readily. The glasses oho shook! he occasionally 
wi lted with a sponge sad clean water, The production 
of the sound by meant of tiro naked finger is arid to 
have snub an effect upon the nervous system % iu 
some case*, to have caused fointing-ftte. Many -at¬ 
tempts were made to play it by keys, but none haw 
succeeded, no deed subatanee having been yet found 
capable of giving the esuie expression to the sound 
as the human fingers. 

Haomowics, tar-mm'-tfe, to Must, a term applied 
to those concomitant, a cce ss ory sounds which recoin- 
pony the predominant and aft. wently simple tone of 
any chord or string, en weu h> to tiro mathemntiigai 
mensuration of metrical a .;mdq—whatever Bppootafcs 
to harmony; aa the bamouic livkionx of the —rfr" 
oliord, the barmonio nropOrthlu, do. The A—t«hw 
of the ancients wee divided Mto seveuparte* vie,, 
sounds, ietemla, sytteius, geueiH, tafcefe autatitoCp 
and meloposia. 
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Harmonitea 

HinMOHXTBS, har>-mon-ite», the name of S wet of 
enthusiasts founded by one Rapp, a native of Wiir- 
temborg, born 1770. Finding no peace in hie native 

? ilsre, he and hie follower* emigrated to America in 
H03, and established tbemselies near Pittsburg, in 
Pennsylvania, where they founded what they termed 
the Pure Apostolic Church, living in a kind of social 
brotherhood, having all things in common, and the 
like times for rest and enjoyment. They subsequently 
removed to Ohio, where they founded the colony of 
Economy. Rapp died in 1B47, and was succeeded as 
head of the Harmonites by one Becker. They number 
about 4,000. 

Uabmonicm, har-mo'-nt-um (Or.), a musical instru¬ 
ment of modem invention, bearing some affinity to 
the organ, but, unlike that instrument, made upon u 
principle technically termed the free vibrating reed, 
which was long supposed to have been a European 
discovery, bnt is now ascertained to have been known 
in China long before it waa heard of in Europe. The 
free reed ooneists of a braes plate containing an oblong 
slit, basing a thin elastic tongue Used to one end, in 
such a manner, and so exactly fitting into the slit, as to 
completely dose it, but ao that it will, upon the pres¬ 
sure of the wind on the free ond, pass either inwards 
or outwards, without touching the end or side9. It has 
several advantages over the beating-reed of the organ. 
In the first place, its tone is of a more agreeable 
quality ; secondly, it requires no pipe, which is an 
indispensable addition to the organ; thirdly, it is 
much less Liable to get out of order; and, fourthly, it 
gives an entirely new property,—vis., tho power ot 
expreteion. Debain, of Pans, was the Unit to construct 
a keyed instrument upon the freo-reed principle of a 
really useful character. Several attempts hud been 
made, but all had more or less failed, until Dnbain 
invented the harmonium. This instrument is about 
3 feet high by 3 feet 9 inches broad, its depth varying 
according to the number of stops. The key-board is 
immediately below the lid, and its compass extends 
five octaves, from C to C. This now, however, in the 
best instruments, is virtually converted into seven by 
the more perfeot arrangement of the stopB. The valves 
are beneath tho key-board and on the top of tho wind- 
box, within which are the different rows of rends, tho 
pitoh of which is regulated by their size, which varies 
from half an inch to 3J incncB in length, whilst the 
quulity of the sound is modified by tho breadth of tho 
vibrating portion and the shape of tho hole covered by 
the valve. Tho wind is supplied by means of bellows 
with two feeders, which tlie player moves alternately 
with his feet. For the deep bass notes the springs are 
heavily loaded at the loose end, to make them vibrate 
slowly; while for tho higher notes they are madn 
thinner at that end. Some harmoniums have only one 
row of reeds, others four; some also have two rows of 
keys. Lately, a “knee movement" has been intro¬ 
duced, by which a small degree of crescendo may bo 
produced on either base or treble. The manufacture 
of this instrument has greatly increased within the 
last few years; they may now be bongbt at nearly 
every pianoforte-maker's,'of various sizes and quality, 
varying in price from £G to £50. In the International 
Exhibition for 1863, Messrs. Chappell ft Co. exhibited 
a large harmonium, the great feature of which is, that 
it oan be used either aa an organ or harmonium, 
having a pair of harmonium treadles, which open out 
from the flront of the instrument, coming over the 
organ pedals.- these being shut up, and the wind sup¬ 
plied by another person, the instrument may be used 
as an organ. Messrs. Boosey A Ching also exhibited 
some of these instruments, the most important of which 
was their “ large pedal harmonium.** 

Habkort, har'-na-nt (Qr.harmonia), the agreement 
of two or more united sounds. It may be either 
natural or artificial; the former oonsisting of the har¬ 
monic triad, or common chord, and tho latter of s 
mixture of ooncords and discords, bearing relation tn 
the harmenie triad ot the fundamental note. With 
the Greeks, the word)harmony was in all probability 
limited in its signifiestjm to that agreeable succession 
of sounds whioh is c- Mailed air, or melody] while in 
modern music it is nop employed to designate a mere 
WH&ession of nn sc wrnpanied sounds, but t union of 
melodies, a euccesaSn of combined sounds, composed 
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of consonant intervals, and moving according to the 
stated laws of modulation. Harmony is the combina¬ 
tion of sounds and the succession of chords, and may 
be said to combine the life and soul of musio. The 
ancient* knew very little of harmony, and it hss not 
yet been introduced into the music of tbe Chinese and 
other Eastern nations. It is a comparatively modern 
invention. The laws regulating the anoceasion of ohorda 
were at first rather arbitrary. (Set Chobp.) Har¬ 
mony may be dirided into simple end compound. 
Simple harmony is that in which there is no concord 
to the fundamental above an octave. Compound har¬ 
mony is that which to the simple harmony of an octavo, 
adds that of another octave. From the union of har¬ 
mony and melody music is formed. Although melody 
may exist without harmony, harmony oannot exist 
without the melodious arrangement of each of its 
several parte. Melody is distinct from harmony, in 
that it is a succession of musical sounds, while har¬ 
mony is produood by their combination. Every chord, 
whether consonant or dissonant, forms harmony. All 
harmony in music is derived from wbat is called the 
aliquot tones. If a string be made to vibrate, the 
sound produced at first appears to be single; but, upon 
a closer and more careful observation, it will bo found 
that the fundamental sound, more especially if it be a 
deep one, is aee<' ■ >apied by other* in the most perfect 
harmony. The* i-aoompanying sounds are exactly 
those on which t ie chords in music are formed, and on 
which the foundation of the whole system of harmony 
is built.--Some of the best works on harmony are 
tlmso by Aihreuhtsberger, Dr. Marx, and Professor 
Uehn. 

II abmonv of tbs Gobvblb is the name given to a 
certain class of hooks, which have for their objoct the 
reconciliation of the narratives given iu tbo four evan¬ 
gelists, or the acoounts contained in them digested into 
one continued narrative. There are many instances 
of things omitted by some, and given by others, of the 
evangelists; many repetitious, and not a few seeming 
contradictions. In order to show tlie concurrence or 
agreement of the Bereral gospels, and to reconcilestich 
discrepancies, is tbe object of these harmonies. By 
this means, each story or discourse is exhibited with 
all its concurrent circumstances; frequent repetitions 
are prevented, and a number of seeming oppositions 
reconciled. The great difficulty in snob cases arises 
from the fuct that each of the evangelists had a distinct 
end in view in writing his gospel, in the elucidation of 
which, strict chronology was not an essential element. 
The gospels are thus not, strictly speaking, systematic 
biographies; and hence the difilculty, if not impossi¬ 
bility, of establishing a perfect harmony among them. 
The first work of this kind waa the " Diatesssron ” of 
Tatian, who flourished in the latter hair of tbe 2nd cen¬ 
tury, In the next century appeared a similar work by 
Ammonius; but from that time for many centuries no 
other work of the same kind was published. In modern 
times, however, the number or each works does not 
fall short of two hundred; a fact proving at once the 
difficulty of the subjeot and the interest taken in euoh 
matters. Tbe best harmonies are those of Calvin, 
Chemnitz. Calixtns, Lightfoot, Cradoek, Lo Clerc, 
Bengal, Doddridge, Macknigbt, Hewcome, White, 
Griesbach, Thompson, 2>e Wette and Liieke, Chap¬ 
man, Lant, Carpenter, Beichel, Wieseler, Bobineon, 
fl reswell, Da Costa, Stroud, and Mimpres. The term 
harmony is also used with reference to tho agreement 
which the Gospel bean to natural religion and the 
works of God in general. 

Habmoitt of thh Sphxbbb. —Many of the ancient 
philusophen held that the regular movements of the 
various heavenly bodies through space prodnoed a kind 
of harmony, which they called the “ harmony of (he 
spheres." Our greet poet hes said,— 

" There's not the smallest orb whioh thou behold'st, 
But in hi* motion like an angel tings. 

Still quiring to the young-eyed Cherubim." 

Merchant qf Venice. 

Habkobt, Pbx-bstaburbbs, in Phil., is the name 
given to a doctrine whioh professes to explain the con¬ 
nection that subsists between spiritual and material 
substancea, and which was introduced by Leibnits. 
He holds that God, before creating the aoul end body 
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British were beginning to attack it with rigour. A 
ciimmiiti'c of the Massachusetts legislature recoin* 
nicutied a convention of the New England states, ami 
a circular letter was addressed to the others, calling 
u[n>n them to meet in convention ** to devise means of 
security and defence which may be consistent with the 
preservation of their resonroes from total ruin, and 
adapted to their local situation and mutual relation 
and habits, and not repugnant to their obligations as 
members of the Union." The convention sat tor twenty 
days with closed doors, and on their sojournment 
embodied tbe result of their deliberations In a report 
addressed to the legislatures which they represented,— 
moderate in tone, patriotic in sentiment, expressing 
Strong affection for the Union, nud the greatest aver¬ 
sion to violent or nnoonstltntioiial measures. It, how¬ 
ever, recommended to these legislatures the adoption 
of aueh measures as might be neoestary effectually to 
protect their citizens from the operation of acts passed 
by Congress, containing provisions subjecting tbe 
militia and other persons to forcible drafts, oonsenp- 
tions.or impressments, not authorized by the consti¬ 
tution of the United mates. It also proposed certain 
amendments on tbe federal constitution. The holding 
of this convention and its supposed treasonable designs 
caused a great outory among the democratic party, 
and much apprehension at Washington. The imputa¬ 
tion of treasonable designs to it continued until a very 
recent period, and resulted in excluding from politieni 
power in the state almost every man implicated in its 
doings. It is now, however, generally believed that, it 
was guiltloan of any design* which could be regarded 
as treasonable. 

Hah-tohobh, Brians or. (Set Akxoxia.) 

Hiitvi.au CoLUtoa, kur'-vard, is the oldest college 
of tbe United Stntes, and is situated at Cambridge, 
three miles from Boston, Massachusetts. It was 
founded in 16311, only six years after the establishment 
of this rogiou by the English. Afterwards, iu lfiy», the 
name, wliioh was first Newtown, and then Cambridge, 
was changed to Harvard, in consequence of a liberal 
endowment of about £700 left to it oy the Rpy. John 
Harvard, in 1038. It has received various other pub¬ 
lic and privato grants. Tbe external government of 
the college, ns provided for by its charter, and by i 
subsequent cnaotments, is vested iu two sepsriUv 
boards,—viz., the president and fellows, and the over¬ 
seers ; tbe internal, by the faculty, composed of such 
of the oollnge officers as are brought into immediate 
connection with tho students by supervising their 
atndies and conduct. There are 33 jffofosaora, and 18 
tutors, proctors, &c., and about 700 pupils, of whom 
more then half are undergraduates, the others 
attending the professional courses, of which there are 
four,—law, acienoe, medicine, and theology. The num¬ 
ber of ootunl graduates of tbe college exceeds 7,000, 
of whom 2,600 are living. The soademie year is di¬ 
vided into two terms, with vacations of seven xveoks iu 
July and August, and six weeks in January and Feb¬ 
ruary. Of late years, tbe standard of eduoation bus 
been greatly raised and extended; and tbe institution 
at present enjoys a good name for its care and tho¬ 
roughness in teaching. The college library contains 
upwards of 124,000 volumes. 

HabvkhT, hir’-cett (Sax. lueefott), tho period at 
whioh any crop is reaped, although it is more generally 
applied to the orope of corn and hay. It is one of the 
most important times to the husbandman, as, although 
he may nave had a good season for tbe growth of his 
produoe, yet a boa harvest will deprive him of the 
greater portion of the return he expected. In order 
to obviate some of the casualties wliioh thus attend 
the farmer in moist climates, the times of sowing dif¬ 
ferent grains, lie., are regulated so as to insure their 
routing to maturity in rotation. Tho first harvest in 
Britain is that of the forage grasses, or other plants 
that are made into hay; the next is the harvest of 
cereal grasses, or of corn crops (this is the true har- 
vetl) ; and the third, Jfic potato harvest, or liarvest ol 
root crops j snch a* potatoes, carrots, turnips, mangel- 
wurj.-l: there is aitoM, harvest of occasional crops j us 
hemp, flax, rapn-snag, Ac. Harvest time is generally 
• wy joyous timr/nnd great mirth and festivity cele¬ 
brate the end jg#the husbandman's labours. Tho 
hmruttt-honc la iteTfl when the last of the crop has been 
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carted into the former’s storehouse, and tbe name is 
applied to the feast which the employer gives to all his 
" hands ” at tbe termination of their labours. At this 
season, also, large numbers of Irishmen and Seotebmeu 
come over into England, for tho purpose of assietiogin 
reaping the crops; and by this means, in consequence 
of the facility of labour, the standard of form wages is 
much lowered during harvest time. 

Habvbm Moos, the moon which daring the autumnal 
months, when near its opposition, rises nearly at the 
some hour for several evenings. Daring the time that 
our satellite is frill, and for a few days before and 
after, in all about a week, there is less difference be¬ 
tween the time of her rising on any two successive 
nights than when she is frill in any other month in the 
year. By this means an immediate supply of light is 
obtained after sunset, during the continuance of these 
harveit moons, which is extremely beneficial to the 
husbandman for gathering in the fruits of the season. 
Iu order to gain an insight into this phenomenon, it 
must be borne in mind that the moon is always oppo¬ 
site to the sun when she is full; that she is full in tho 
signs Pisoes and Aries, these being the signs opposite 
to Virgo and Libra, which the sun passes through iu 
September and Ootobe our harvest months. Thus, 
although, whenever V moon enters the two former 
signs (and she does twelve times in a year), the 
same circumstance takes place with regard to the time 
of her rising, yet it ib not observed on these other occa¬ 
sions, just because she is not full at the time. The 
reason of there being little difference in the time at 
which she rises on several consecutive nights, is, that 
at these periods her orbit is nearly parallel with tho 
horizon. The harvest moons are as regular in southern 
latitudes os with us in northern latitude, only they 
happen at different periods of tbe year. 

if ABOniscii. (See Caxiuuis.) 

Hasp asi) KTxn.B, Map, tiaip'-pl (fr. Sax.), in Soots 
r<aw, was the old form of eutry of an heir nu property 
situated in a royal burgh. It consisted in thebeir, ac¬ 
companied by a bailie and the town clerk, appearing on 
the premises, when the bailie directed tho heir to take 
hold of tho hasp and staple of the duor as a symbol ol‘ 
possession; he then entered the house and bolted him¬ 
self in; and on his coming out, tho transaction was 
noted and registered. This form is now no longer 
necessary. 

IIasta, hStf-d (Lat.), a spear used by the ancient 
Homans and Greeks, and called by the latter paltnv, 
or doru calcharet, —a pole fitted with bronze. The 
htuta was often fitted up in the market-places, or 
auction marts, where slaves were to bo sold. The torm 
hat fa was also applied to the long sceptre which tbe 
mythic gods generally appear holding in their hands ; 
and it signifies indifferently both a lance, a spear, a 
javelin, and sundry other weapons of offence. (See 
Bfbab.) 

H abtixgs. Bams ox, haitf-ingt, a memorable event 
in the annals of English history, was fought between 
William, duke of Normandy, and Harold II., king of 
England, on the 14th of Ootuber, 1066. The Norman in¬ 
vader landed at Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, on the 
2Uth of September, and afterwards marched to Hast¬ 
ings,.whore he encamped, haring with him an army of 
60,000 men. Harold II., who was at that time in the 
north with his army, aa soon as be received news of 
this event, hastened southwards, and oamo in sight of 
tho Normans on the 13th of October. He unwisely re¬ 
solved to risk a battle the next day, and both armies 
were drawn up in regular lines at a place called Senlac, 
now Battle, near Hastings. The conflict was long ami 
bloody, lasting from sunrise to sunset; but at length 
tho English were defeated, Harold, bis two brothers, 
and many of the nobility, being among the slain. 
After this event William had little difficulty in eata- 
hlisbing himself upon the English throne; find a 
memorable epoch was introduced in the annus of tho 
country by what is known as the “ Conquest.” In 
1067 William founded an abbey near the place where 
tho victory waa gained; which is how known asRattle 
Abbey. 

Hat, Uf (Sax. hatt), a covering for the head, made 
of different materials, and worn by men and women 
for the purposes either of defending the heed from 
rain or heat, or for ornament. The poriod of the intro- 
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duction of the lint into England is not exactly known, 
but it ia mentionbd by tome of tile early chroniclers 
and historians. In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Stubbs thus writes of .the bats of the period 1 “Somo- 
times,** says he, " they use them Bliarpoon the.eronne, 
peaking up like the spoare or static of a steeple, 
atandiiig a quarter of a yarde above the crtiwne of the 
head. Some others ere flat and brosde on the orowue, 
like the battlements of a house. , Aootiter sorte have 
round orovrnes, sometimes with one hind of band, 
sometimes with another : now black, now white ; now 
russet, no* red; now green, now yellow; now this, 
now that: nevor content with one oolour or fashioii 
two davs to au end.” Samuel Pepya, in hit Diary, 
dated June 37th, ltWO, states," This 'day Mr. Doldeu 
sent me a beaver, which cost me £4. Cs." About the 
beghuibig of the lHth century, the crowns of bats 
wore mostly ronnd, and bad very broad brims, much 
resembling the Quaker hats which are Btill m use. In 
1704,'the regular three-cocked bat come into use, and 
bald tits sovereignty of head-coverings until about 17G0, 
when a fiat-topped, full-brimmed hat usurped its place. 
About thirty-live years later, the cylindrical hat, now 
in general .use, came in vogue, and at the beginning 
of the.tttb.' century was generally adopted, to the ex¬ 
tinction of the cooked hat. The only ceremonial or 
professional hat Bow iu use is that adopted by bishops 
mid other dignitaries of the English church; and this is 
a round hat made of beaver, with a very broad brim 
looped up at tho .rides and bock, so as to resemble 
slightly a shovel ia appearance; whence it is termed a 
*« shovel bat.” Hats tor men are moatly constructed 
of the fur of the heaver,' but are also made of felt, 
straw, and grass, although those of the latter materials 
come under the denomination of “tourist” hats. 
Those for women are made of braid, cloth, straw, and 
grass, and many other fancy matorials. The mods in 
which hats are constructed, and the various processes 
they go through, will bo found given under the article 
Eat Man era ci vmb (see nert art.). 

lias Mancfactuui;.—T he principal materials of 
which hats aro manufactured arc—fur, wool, silk, 
and straw, list* made of silk plush, drawn over 
a • eoarso stiffened textile fabric as a fimndatiun, 
aro thoso that ore most generally used in tbo present 
day, with huts of felted wool and fur, without any nap, 
that are either soft and yielding, or brought into tbe 
usual hat shape by being blocked and stiffened with a 
composition prepared for tbe purpose. Straw bats 
aremade of lengths of straw-plait sewn together in tbe 
desired shape. Hats with a nap composed of tlie fur 
of the beaver are now bat little worn ; as the silk hat, 
altlumgh of the same objectionable shape, and exerting 
even greater pressure on the forehead, ia cheaper and 
far neater in appearance. The body of the heaver hat 
is formed of Ismb's-wool and rabbit s fur, that are first 
bowed or mixed together, and then felted by damping 
the materials and working them together with tiio 
bands. By these means the fur and wool are blended 
together in a thick close mass resembling a conical 
cap. This in reduced in site, and thickened by work¬ 
ing it with the hands on the edge of a boiler containing 
sulphnrie acid, beer-grunnds, and water,—with which 
mixture the fait ia repeatedly moistened, tbo .uunipu- 
lation bring continued until the materials have united 
together os closely os they possibly can, and the felt 
will admit of no farther contraction in size. After this 
the body is stiffened with a composition made of 
resinous substances, and then submitted to the action 
Of beat, that the felt may be thoroughly penetrated 
and charged with the varnish that has been applied to 
it. To form tile glossy nap of tbe hat, a litUe beaver 
for, which has been thorn from the skin by a machine, 
is parthrily felted together aud spread over theeurfsoc 
of the body, the two substances being united by the felt¬ 
ing process, which causes the ends of the beaver fur to 
outer and adhere to the foundation of fur and larab's- 
wool. Some beaver fur is also felted round the edge of 
the interior of the cone, in order to form the under 
put of the brim. The hatia then-foshkaed into shape 
ny tim hand, on a wooden block; after which the'nap 
is combed, and the fibres are out to a uniform length. 
After the bat haa been boiled for aome time in a dye of 
logwood, sulphate of iron, gall-ants, and water, it is 
dried, and the crown stiffened by the insertion of a 
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nircular pieee of pasteboard. The last prooest to 
t which it is subjected ia that of hrasbtttg aud ironing 
the Air until ail the fibres lie iu the came direction ; 
after which it is liaed,«nd ths edgeof the brim bound. 
Felt hate, or 11 wideawakes," whether soft or stiff, are 
made chiefly of wool, and a similar process is gone 
through in their manufacture, in which machinery and 
moulds are sometimes employed. In the manufacture 
| of silk kata, the plush which forms the external cow¬ 
ing is sewn together, and drawn over tbe stiffened 
body, which is made of coarse oauvas, oliip, horse-hair, 
thin sheets of cork, and a variety of substanoee. 
Before tbe plush is put on,'the body uncovered with 
varnish, which melts on the application of a heated 
iron, and causes the silk covering to adhere closely to 
the foundation. The edge* of tlie plush that coven 
the sides of the hat are not sewn tugether,but fastened 
to the hody with the varnish, the nap being carefully 
brought over the tins in which tbo odgas aro joined, 
in order to hide it. In some hats oontrivanoea are 
introduced, both in the crows and brim, for the pur¬ 
pose of securing ventilation, as the want of free etreu- 
lation of the air in theinlorior of the hat, when placed 
on the head, is said to injure the roots of the bur and 
cause baldness. In the hat, the sides aramado 
of merino, or somo similar material, aud tbe orowu 
and brim, which are stiff, us in an ordinary hat, aro 
connected by a set of springs, so tliut the hat can bo 
flattened or expanded at pleasure. Nothing can he 
said in favour of the shape of the hat that custom oom- 
pel* the majority of Englishmen to wear in public; it 
is fur from becoming in appearance, and most un¬ 
comfortable when worn for any length of time, ou 
account of tbo pressure that it exerts ou the&vchead. 
The only way in which some slight alleviation of the 
discomfort occasioned by wearing suoh a covering for 
the head oan be obtained, ia by boldiug the interior of 
the hat towards the Are until the atifmnmg varnish is 
melted to a certain extent, and the body softened. It 
should then be pressed firmly on the head, and allowed 
to remain there until the varnish has again grown arid, 
by which its shape is brought more in accordance with 
the formation ot the skull of the wearer, and the bat is 
reudered a little more brarablo than it was before the 
operation that has been mentioned. 

Hat-mousy, or Fniuaos, is a small, duty paid to 
the captain and mariners of a vessel, over and above 
the freight, for their oare and trouble. The amount is 
regulated by the oustom of each piirtiaular place, > 

Hatching, k&lth'-ing (Her. hucktn, to liatch)* the 
incubation or lying down of an animal upon her own or 
another’a eggs, and so commumoating to them beat. 
By this means she mointaius them at her own tempe¬ 
rature, a condition osecntial to their development. 
The development of the foetus takes place in many ani¬ 
mals after the exclusion of tbe egg, sod while it is kept 
in external contact with tbe parent's bodr, as in the 
ease of tbe arub and lobster tribes, beneath the eaadal 
plates; or agglutinated to tbe surface of theabdomen, 
as in certain species of pipe-fish ; or concealed in cuta¬ 
neous marsupial cavities, an in other species of‘the 
Sj/naeahu and the Xippoeampu *; in tho cnae of those 
cold-blooded animals, however, the protection of the 
ova seems to he the object, and not communication of 
warmth. True hatching, or incubation, only takes place 
among the oviparous warm-blooded animals; namely, 
birds. A due degree of warmth is absolutely necessary 
in hatching. The mean temperature required is lQfr* 
Fahr.; it may vary from 88° to lOi®, and towards the 
dose of the process may be suspended tor one or two 
hours, or even for a longer period, according to the 
amount of extraneous base which the exposed eggs 
receive. The power which birds possess of communi¬ 
cating the proper amount of heat to their eggs depends 
anon a peculiar plexus of vessels distributed over the 
skin of the abdomen, which in moat birds-is connected 
with a derivation of blood from tbe internal organs of 
generation. The unoonteuUable propensity which birds 
have to incubate arises from the vascular, hot, mid 
sensitive condition of the abdomen. The egga of ths 
bird present several peculiarities in relation to the; cir¬ 
cumstance* under which, the betas is to be developed. 
By their oval form they present a largo surface to the 
source of heat, while 'the hard calcareous nature wad 
arched form of the shell preserve them' from injury 
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from the inoumbent pressure of the parent bird. The 
shell is also porous, which assists the heat and air to 
pnas into the egg, and the germ i* Burrouuded by a 
sufficient store of nutritive matter. This matter is of 
two kinds,—the internal part, called the yolk, and the 
external, oalled tbe white or albumen, which entirely 
disappears during the process of batching. The germ 
is situated at tho superficies of the yolk, beneath the 
membrane, in the circular opaque whitejspot nsnally 
called “ the tread." Tbe period of incubation is gene¬ 
rally in proportion to the size of the bird; but the 
degree of development at which the yoang bird arrives 
diners in various species. Many birds show wonderful 
instinot'in the manner in which they prepare their 
nests, not only for the process of hutching their 
young, but also for their protection and warmth after 
being hatched. The practice of artificial hatching 
waa well known in ancient Egypt and China. At the 
present day artifioial hatching by meauB of ovens, 
stoves, or stoam, is greatly used m the former 
country. It has been calculated that nearly 93,000,000 
chickens are annually hatched in the ovens of Egypt. 
The Fronoh philosophers have bestowed considerable 
attention upon artificial hatching, and one of tho beat 
results of their labours was the JSrcaltubwn, or egg- 
batohittg machine, exhibited in Iiondon some years ago. 

HaTCHMRITT. (See AclIIKVBMT’.IfT.) 

HATCHWAY. or Uatou, hateh'-w ay (Ang.-Sar.).— 
Hatches are oblong or squarn openings m the ducks of 
a ship, forming the communications between one deck 
and another. There arc usually three vis., tho mam 
hatchway, situated just before tho mainmast, which is 
the largest; tbe fore hatchway, situated a little abaft 
the foremast; and the nfter hatchway, placed between 
the main and misen masts. Tho fore and after hatches, 
being used principally for communication, are fitted 
with ladders. In merohant vessels there are frequently 
other hatchways. When not in use, the hatchways am 
covered with wooden gratings, and during stormy 
weather with tarpauiing, to prevent the water getting 
below. 

Hath Baser*, or Hath Humayun, Kat’-te eher'-if, 
hoo-mu'-yoon (Turkish, exalted, or august writing), is 
the name giveu by the Turks to every rescript of the 
sultan. It is iu the Turkish language, and written iu 
the Arabian court-hand,—DivAin. Above the text, as a 
sign of its authenticity, stands the ornamental name- 
flourish of the sultan, commonly black, sometimes red. 
and in some oases golden. This flourish is called 
Tiiara, or Rieehanieherif, i. e. exalted sign, and the 
ofnoiol who superscribes it iB culled Jtitehandeehi, i. r. 
signer. The most celebrated hutli aherif of recent 
times is that of Gulhana (Nov. 3, lH'itl), guaranteeing 
life and property to all subjects of tbe empire, without 
dial motion of creeds. This was confirmed by a new 
hatti aherif (Feb. 18, 1858), proclaiming equality of all 
creeds and nationalities, making non-Mohammedans 
admissible to public office, and permitting foreigners 
to hold landed property. A hatti shcrif is irrevocable. 

Hautboy, or Oboji, &4>ou (Fr.), a musical wind 
instrument of the reed kina, which at a very early 
dato took its place as one of the essential instru¬ 
ments of the orohestra. It consists of a tube, made of 
box, ebony, or cocoa-wood, about twenty-one inches 
long, narrow at the top but gradually widening towards 
the lower end or bell, and divided into three pieces or 
joints. In the upper and middle ends are holes, by 
stopping or opening which with the fingers the natural 
scale is formed, the intermediate semitones being pro¬ 
duced by means of the keys, of which some hautboys 
have but two, while others have fifteen, and sometimes 
more i they are seldom ihsde now with less than fifteen 
keys. Its range of available notes extends from II to 
O m alt. The tone of the hautboy is rich and sweet, 
and is particularly adapted to piano and dalct passages. 
The best player on this instrument at the present time 
is Mr. Grattan Cooke. This term Is also givon by 
orgau-builders to a reed stop similar in shape to the real 
hautboy, the sound of which it is intended to imitate. 

Havkw. (®«e Habbour.) 

Havildar, hiUi'U-rhir!, is the highest rank to which 
a non-commissioned officer con ascend in the native 
regiments of India amhCeyion; and consequently the 
rank is somewhat analogous to that of a sergeant- 
feqjor m tho English army. 
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Hawbikob. (Be* Grosbeak.) 

Hawk, hawk (Six. hafoe), a tefal applied in Ora. 
to the AcHpitrina, a sub-family of the Falconida. The 
birds of this family are distinguished by the shortness 
of their wings, whiob extend no further than two-thirds 
the length of their tail. The fourth quill-feather is the 
longest, the first, second, and third gradually exceed¬ 
ing each other in length. The beak ie short, and 
booked from the base; and the upper mandible, 
though not furnished with distinct teeth, like the true 
falcons, has the festoon, or prominence, that generally 
supplies its place, more strong and angular than is 
usual among these tribes. Hawks are generally natives 
of cold climates; they skim the ground with a low and 
rapid flight, sometimes seizing their prey upon the 
wing, and sometimes swooping upon it from above. The 
common sparrow-hawk may be taken as a type of the 
family. It is to be found in nearly every part of 
Europe, and its 
range extends 
from Russia to 
tbe Cape of 
Good Hope: it 
is also to lie 
found in Japan. 

In Great Jlri- 
tain, it has the 
reputation of 
being the most 
destructive of 
all the native 
rapacious birds. 

It ib generally 
to be found in 
wooded neigh¬ 
bourhoods, and 
preys upon par- 
triJges,pigeons, 

Ac., and is the 
terror of the 
poultry - yard. 

The femalo 
sparrow - hawk 
is nearly fifteen inches in length, and tbe male about 
three incites shorter. Their nest is built in high rocks, 
lofty ruins, or hollow trees; hut their eggs are fre¬ 
quently laid iu the deserted nests of crows or other 
birds. Iu former times tbiB bird was used in falconry, 
and waa considered the best hawk for landrails. Iu 
ancient times it was held in high estimation by the 
Egyptians, amongst whom it was an emblem of Osiris; 
the Greeks oonsecrated it to Apollo. The goshawk is 
a larger species than the sparrow-hawk, and is also 
found iu many countries. (See Goshawk.) There 
are many other species of hawks, such as the Aoeipiitr 
tlukhumentii, found in the Deccan; others, such SB the 
llerpethttoree cackinnans, found in America. In South 
America there are several varieties, and a collared 
sparrow-hawk which possesses all the destructiveness 
and courage of its European ally, is found in Tasmania. 
In Africa, a sparrow-hawk (Ifitui mtuictu ) has been 
obsorved, which is commonly called the obaoting fal¬ 
con. It is the only raptonous bird gifted with the 
power of song; but its notes can hardly be called har¬ 
monious or musical; its voice is simply a little dearer 
than usual; but it seems to have a nigh notion of its 
own powers; for it will sit for half a day, perched on a 
tall tree, uttering its unceasing cry. 

Hawkers, Pedlars, and Petty Chafmbit, kavV-en 
(Ang.-Sax.), are parsons travelling from town to town, 
selling goods and merchandise. Act 50 Geo. III. o. 41, 
repealed the previous aoto on this subject, and placed 
the duties of hawkers and pedlars under the manage¬ 
ment of the commissioners of hackney coaches. It 
imposed a duty of £4 per annum on every euoh 
trailing person going from town to town, or to 
other men’s houses, and travelling either on foot or 
with bone, &c.; and the sum or £4 yearly addi¬ 
tional for every horse, ass, mule, or other beast, 
bearing or drawing burden, he or ehe shall so travel 
with. Before obtaining license, they are required to 
prodace a certificate, signed by some clergymen, or by 
two respectable inhabitants, attesting that they are of 
good character and reputation. Every each person is 
required to have legibly written, painted, or printed in 
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large Homan capitals, on every paok, box, trank, oart, 
waggon, Ac., and likewise upon every handbill or ad¬ 
vertisement which he may give oat, the words *• licensed 
hawker." A licensed hawker is not allowed to open a 
room or shop, and eipote for sale any goods or mer¬ 
chandise by retail, in any town or parish where he is 
not a householder, or which ia not hia usual place of 
abode, in order to eell, by himself, or by any auctioneer, 
Ac., by outcry, as in a sale by auction, or other mode 
whereby tbe best or highest bidder is, or shall be 
deemed to be, the purchaser. A licensed hawker, 
however, selling in sock premises by retail, does not 
ofl'end against this clause, which only applies to 
selling by outoiy, Ac., or by some mode of sale 
at smitten. A licensed auctioneer, going from town 
to town, and sending goods by public waggons, 
ami selling the some on commission by retail or 
by auction, at the different towns, is a trading per¬ 
son within the meaning of the act, and must take 
out a hawker's license. The act does not extend to 
hinder any person from selling any goods in any public 
market, mart, or fair, nor to prohibit any person or 
persons from selling any printed papers licensed by 
authority, or any Hah, fruit, or victuals; nor the real 
workers or makers of any goods, wares, or manufac¬ 
tures of Oreat Britain, or their children, apprentices, 
or known agents or servants, usually residing with such 
real workers or makers only, from carrying abroad 
and exposing to tale, and selling by retail or otherwise, 
any of said goods, wares, or manufactures of their 
own making, in any mart, market, or fair, in any city, 
borough, or market-town j nor any tinkers, coopers, 
glaziers, Ac., usually trading in mending kettles, tubs, 
Ac., from going about and carrying with them proper 
materials for mending the same. Act B2 Geo. Til. 
c. 108, declares that no wholesale trader in lace, 
woollen, linen, silk, or any of the goods, wares, or 
manufactures of Great Britain, and sclliug the same 
by wholesale, either by bimself or his servants or 
agents, shall be deemed a hawker within the meaning 
or the above act. Act 1 A 2 Will. IV. c. 22, places the 
oolleation of duties paid by hawkers, Ac., under the 
care and management of |the commissioners of stamps 
for the time being. Act 22 A 23 Viet. c. 30, empowers 
justices, in convicting for offences under the Hawkers 
Aet, to mitigate Ibe penalties there prescribed to not 
less than one-fourth part over and above the necessary 
costs of proceedings; and no hawker's license required 
to be taken out by any worker or maker to sell his 
goods anywhere, either by himself, child, agent, or 
apprentice. By 23 A 24 Viet. c. 111. hawkers' bcenses, 
grantod either in England or Scotland, are good for 
any part of Great Britain; and the commissioners of 
intend revenue may romit penalties incurred by unli- 
eensed hawkers, in whole or in part, although portions 
of these may be payable to other parties than the 
Grown. By 24 A 25 Viet. c. 21, hawkers having the 
proper excise license are authorized to sell sugar and 
teaj persons exposing goods for sale at private houses 
to be deemed hawkers, with the exceptions already 
specified. Licenses may also bo granted by any intend 
revenue officer, on certificate by a justice of tho peace 
or a police inspector. It is also provided, that a 
hawker, pedlar, or petty chapman, if ho shall travel 
on foot without any horse or other beast, and carry 
hie goods to and sell them at other men’s houses, and 
not at any bonse, shop, room, booth, stall, or other 
place, in any town to which he may travel, may obtain 
a license, for a period not exceeding six months, at £1 ; 
exceeding six months, £2. T* he shall travel with an 
ass, mule, or hone not exceeding thirteen bands in 
height (four inches to the hand), where the license 
shall be for a period not exceeding six months, £2; 
exceeding six months, £4. 

Hawkiwo, havk'-ing (Sax. hofoe, a hawk), the art of 
training and flying hawks, in order to take other birds. 
The practice of teaching one bird to fly at and catch 
another is frequently celled falconry, and is of high 
antiquity. Amongst the Asiatics the sport seems to 
have been practised from tbe earliest period; audvin 
the time of Cteeiat, foxes and hares were bunted tn 
India by means of rapacious birds. It is not certain, 
but very probable, that the ancient Greeks used hawks 
and other birds of prey in hunting aud fowling. Prom 
the East the art gradually spread over Europe, and, 


. Hawking 


although scarcely known to the Homans in the days 
of Vespasian, was practised with enthusiasm by the 
ancient Britons, who maintained a considerable num- 
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ber of birds for tbe sport. In after-times, from the 
Heptarchy to the days of Chariot II., hawking wag a 
favourite amassment of the English. A person of 
rank scarcely stirred out of doors without bis hawk on 
his hand; and in old paintings and seals this Is the 
criterion of nobility. In tbe Eayeux tapestry, Harold, 
when setting out on a most important embassy to 
Normandy, is represented with a bird on bis band end 
a dog under liis arm. In olden tiroes this diversion 
was the favourite amusement of all ranks of men; and 
while it was the 
privilege of the 
poor, was the pride 
of the rioh. The 
expenses of the 
sport were some¬ 
times very great. 

Sir Thomas Mon- 
son, in the reign 
of James I., is said 
to have given 
£1,000 for a cast 
of hawks. The laws 
with regard to the 

K ction of tho 
were also 
very rigorous. Ed¬ 
ward III. made it 
felony to steal a 
hawk; and to take 
its eggs was, even 
in a person's own 
ground, punishable 
with imprisonment 
for a year aud a 
day, besides a fine 
at. the king’s plea¬ 
sure. With these 
slight restrictions, 
hawking remained 
a favourite amuse¬ 
ment in merry England till the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, when tbe imprisonment was reduced to 
three months ; but the offender bad to find Security 
for his good behaviour for seven years, or lie in 
prison till he did so. Tho sport of hawking was ao 
universally popular in Britain at that period, that a 
certain quality of hawk was apportioned to every one, 
in-cording to his station in Tire. Thus the eagle or 
vulture was given to tha emperor, tbe ger-faleon to 
the king, the falcon gentle, or tho tercel gentle, to the 
prince, the rock-falcon to the duke, the peregrine 
falcon to the earl, tliV bastard falcon to tbe baron, the 
sacre to tbe knight, the harrier and the lammaret to the 
esquire, the merlin to tbe lady, tbe liobby to the young 
man, the gos-hawk to tbe yeoman, the teroel to toe 
poor man. the apanow-bawk to the priest, the musket 
to the holy-water clerk, and the kestrel to the knave or 
servant. The birds most generally used in hawking 
were tbe peregrine falcon and tbe ger-faleon. When 
under a year old. hawks were called red kamh, on 
account of their plumage being dusky Ted in colour. 
When over a year old, the bawk was called a hagggrd. 
Several of tbe birda employed for the sport fii this 
country are atill to be found in Scotland and Wale*. 
The peregrine falcon inhabits the rocks of Caernar¬ 
vonshire ; and the same species, with the ger-faleon, 
tbe gentil, and the gos-hawk, are found in Scotland, 
and the tenner in Ireland. In the old time, toe Nor¬ 
wegian hawks were held in high cstdem in England, 
und were not considered unbefitting bribes for the 
king. It is recorded that Jeofirey Eitzpierre gava 
King John two good Norway hawk*, in order to pro¬ 
cure for hie friend the right of exporting a hundred¬ 
weight of cheese. In some cases hawks were made 
.the tenures by wbicb several of the nobility held 
their estates from the crown. Sir John Stanley and 
hia heirs held a grant of toe Isle of Man from Hgnty 
IV., by paying two fideou to Ihe reigning sovereign 
on the day of coronation. Although hawking, as an 
exercise, has now gone nearly out of use, several of 
the terms employed still hold their place in the lan- 
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mince, livery port of it hawk hoa its distinct name. 
The legs, from the thigh to the foot, are called arm; 
the toes, the petty.tingles; the elowe, the pouneet; the 
wings, the tails. The crop is celled the gorge ; the 
upper part of the bill, the beak, the lower part, the 
crap; the yellow part between the beak and eyca, the 
cere, and the small hole* in it, the nares. The furni¬ 
ture, the leathers, with bell* fastened on the legs, are 
called bewiis; the leathern thong by which the hawk is 
held is called the Uiuh; and the little straps fasten¬ 
ing them to the legs, the jetset. A lisad-eovering, in 
order to keep the bird in the dark, is celled a hood; 
and to draw the strings, so that the hood may be in 
readiness to bn pulled off, is called on etriking the hood. 
The fore is a figure or resemblance of a fowl made of 
leather and feathers j and the resting-place when the 
hawk is off the falconer’s hand, the perch. Many ol 
the particular actions of the hawk ore also described 
by diitinot terms, 'When the bird flutters on the baud 
or perch, it is said to bate; when standing too near, 
hawks fight with each other.it is called crabbing; when 
the young ones quiver in obedience to the elder, it is 
called eovring. The seizure of its prey by a hawk is 
calledWMlfoy ; • when it pulls off the leathers, it is said 
topfoSM >-wb«u it forsakes the proper game, and flics 
at magpies; crews, Ac., it is called check. The fowl 
or gamd'fiwwn at is ualle,t the quarry, and tun dend 
body of S’hvl killed by the hawk is called the pelt. 
The lushing of abawk tame and gentle is called reclaim¬ 
ing; the bringing one to endure company, maturing ,- 
and a hawk-well enough (mined to set uu example to 
a young one is called a make-hawk. George, earl of 
Orford, tried tovrevivo hanking in the lutler purt of 
the Jfftii omtury }• and, in Yorkshire, Colonel Thomp¬ 
son had a hawking establishment ut a later period. As 
a general-diversion, however, in this country, the 
sport has entirely gone out, although now and then 
occasional attempts have been nmda to revive it. fn 
Hie Walter floattV novels, there aro eome very graphic 
and interesting descriptions of this national sport. A 
list of the hawks in use at tbo time of Charles I. will be 
found in Walton's Complete Angler ( tee also The Hook 
of St. Albans, by Juliana Berners, abbess of Snpwell; 
La Jhmconnerie, by Charles d’Ksperouj and Latham's 
Falconry). 

Hawks, hawse (Aug.-Sat.), a term applied to the 
situation of the cables before a ship's stem, when she 
is moored with two unchors, one on tbo starboard and 
the oilier on the port-bow. When these cables verge 
from each other, the hawse is said to be clear; when 
crossed by the ship’s swinging half-round, the hawse is 
said to be crofted; another cross makes wliut is termed 
an elbow, and then a round-turn : —in both these latter 
cnees, the ship is eaid to have foul hawee. The process 
bv which the cables are disengaged from these entan¬ 
glements is callod clearing hawse. Freshening ha we. 
means veering out more cable, in order to render the 
friction of the fouled cables more evenly distributed. 
Athwart hawse means crossing the bows of a ship at 
anchor. 

Hawsb-uolkb, the boles in the bows of a ship 
through which the cables puss that are attached to the 
anchors. 

Haws* it, hato'-scr (Ang.-Sax.), a largo cable, of in¬ 
termediate size between the cable and tow-liue of the 
ship to which it belongs: it is used for various pur¬ 
poses na warping out of dock, or towing, Ac. 
Hawthorn. (See CnxTJtava.) 

Hay, Haymaking, hag (Sai. hey, My), grass cut 
and dried for fodder; grass prepared for preservation. 
Haymaking is the operation of cutting down, drying, 
ana otherwise preparing the forage-grasses and other 
forage plants. When the plants arc in foil flower, 
aa they tu-e now supposed to contain the maximum 
amount of nutritious juices difihsed throughout their 
system, they are mown down with a scythe. Fine, 
dry weather, when the sun prevails, is generally chosen 
for th* time during which haymaking is to lie prose- 
i nted, and the mown material is spread out and tossed 
over several times lor the purpose of exposing it to 
the aim’s rays, even on tbe first day it is cut. In the 
evening it is collected into small heaps, which are 
ocaiu spread out to dry the next morning, as on the 
previous day. If the weather lias been very warm and 
dry, uuil the sundry powerful, these heaps are carted 
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away and stacked on the third day; but if tho weather 
has been damp, they are again spread out, aa pre¬ 
viously, until four days have cfcped from the day the 
grass was out. The grand object in-making hay is 
to preserve all the nokmr and natural juices of the 
grass, Ac., wbieh is done by repeatedly turning-It over, 
so us never to expose tbo same surface for any length 
of time to the influence of the sun. Is stacking hay, 
these natural qualities are preserved; and besides, a 
alight fermentation is brought on, which renders tho 
fibres more tender, and dissolves a port of the paren- 
chymous matter into sugar, which renders.the liuy 
more palatable to horses. 

Haybotb, haV-bote (Sax.), in Law, Is a liberty to 
take thorn* and other wood to make and repair hedges, 
gates, fences, Ac., cither by a tenant for life or years. 
It is said to include also wood for the making of rakes 
and forks used iu the making of hay. 

Haywabd, hat 1 -ward (Bax!), is applied to the keeper 
of a common herd of cattle of a town, and part of 
whose duty is to -seo that they neither break hor 
orop the hedges of inclosed grounds. 

Hazel. (See Oobyt.cs.) 

Head. (See Bbain, Anatomy.) 

Headache, W-uiA- (Box. hmfod, head; ace,ache),or 
pain in the head, is a ■ mplaint of-very common occur¬ 
rence, and may respi irijtti so many different causes, 
that it is impoasible t - taw,-down many special directions 
regarding it. Thero aicfew diseases with which it does 
not occur symptomatically, and it is & prominent symp¬ 
tom in all forers and inflammations, and hi many ner¬ 
vous complaints. It occurs -idiopathically, either from 
weakness or exhaustion of the nerve-power of the 
brain, or from n disordered state of the digestive 
apparatus. Sometimes it is on obtuse pain extending 
over the whole head, with a sense of Heaviness, with a 
general torpitude of the sensorial power, disqualifying 
the person for continued mental effort. The sight is 
often dim, t he hearing dull, and the memory defective. 
This arises Irom some weakness or exhaustion of tho 
brain, und is produced by -irregular circulation of 
blood in the head, by gveat mental exertion, or by 
violent mental passions. Whenrit arises from an over¬ 
loaded condition of tbn blood-vesaois of the brain, 
there is usually a bloated rouatenance, foil Ted eye, 
and u dull inanimate expression. Cold applications 
to the head, loaches to the templet, or-cupping on the 
hack of the neck, with spare diet and motive aperients, 
are the proper means to bo adopted in this case. 
Where it, proceeds from nervous exhaustion or nervous 
irritability, soothing and strengthening measures are 
to be adopted, and stimulants to be as much aa possi¬ 
ble avoided. Tonics ought to be -employed, anti such 
other means, as out-door exercise, sea-bathing, Ac., 
as tend to strengthen and invigorate the system. 
Bilious headache, or auoh aa arises from a disordered 
state of the digestive organs, usually alfhets one side 
of the head only, or bnt a portion of it,- most com¬ 
monly over one eye, and increasing to an acute and 
often throbbing pain. It is commonly accompanied 
with a feeling of sickness, often leading to vomiting, 
»nd producing extreme languor and depression of 
spirits: This kind of headache seldom lasts more than 
a few hours at a time, and may, generally be removed 
by taking a blue bill at bed-time, with a coloeynth pill, 
or other aperient, in the morning. In rheumatic 
headache, which is commonly caused by exposure to 
cold, the pain is of a remittent; shifting nature, shoot¬ 
ing from point to point, and is felt most at night, whim 
the patient is warm in bed. iSee Rheumatism.)' 

HBADBOBouon. (See Boxotras.) 

Health, helth (Ang.-Sax.), is that condition of the 
living body in which all the vital, natural, and animal 
Amotions ore performed easily and perfectly, and 
unattended with pain. It consists in a natural and 
proper condition and proportion in the fnnetfama and 
structures of the several parts of which the- body is 
composed. From physiology we learn that there are 
certain relations of these functions and atraoturea to 
CAch other, and to external agents, whioh are most 
conduoivc to their well-being and permanency, which 
constitute the condition of health. States which are 
deviations from the dne balance between the several 
properties or parts of the animal framo_ constitute 
disease. The most perfect state of health is generally 
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connected with • certain conformation nd structure- 
<>f the bodily organs, and-weft merited by certain ex¬ 
ternal eigne end figwaa, a wett-wop©;-' -aed body, 
calm and regular circulation of ton Blood, free and 
toll respiration, easy digestion, 4c. There are, how¬ 
ever. few persona who can be said to enjoy perfect 
health: and henoe, in ordinary language, when we apeak 
of health, we imply merely a freedom from actual 
disease, in thii sense, tbe standard of health is not 
the same in every individual, that being health in some 
which would be disease in another. The healthy pulse 
in adults averages from 70 to 80 per minute, yet there 
are some in whom 90 or 100 is • healthy poise. Mus¬ 
cular strength and activity, nervous sensibility, and 
the sensorial powers, vary exceedingly in diflerent 
individuals, yet all within tr* limits of health. There 
is scarcely any eitrtbly hies-.eg men hold so lightly as 
health, anil yet there-is noi •» they so deeply deplore 
the loss of when deprived (>-' it. In order to preserve 
health, it is necessary toW temperate in food, exer¬ 
cise, and sleep, and to pay strict attention to bodily 
cleanliness, abstaining from spirituous liquors and the 
over-indnlgeuce of sensual gratifications. 

Hkalth, Bill or. [See Bn* or Hjui.-rn.) 

Health, Public. (See Sabitast Bcibxcx.) 

Bbabihg. (Srs Ban, Deaxhebh.) 

Hxakuat Evidbwck, hear'-tay (Ang.-Sax.), iu Law, 
is the name given to that kind of evidence in which a 
witness speaks not from his own knowledge, but from 
wbat ho heard another person say. As a general rule, 
each evidence is inadmissible in a court ot law, us tbe 
person by whom the statement was drat made cannot 
be sworn, neither can he be ernes-examined; and the 
toll-truth or entire moaniug of the statement may not 
have been carried away. But there are some cases in 
which such evidence is received; as in proof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or 
repute; or an account of what doccased persons have 
sold in their lifetime. 

Hbabt, hart (flax, htorl, Lat. ear), in Aunt., the 
great central organ of the escalation of the blood, is a 
hollow muscular organ in the form of an irregular 
cone, and placed obliquely in the lower or front part of 
the-tborax, inclined most to the left side. The base is 
directed towardsttie spine, and corresponds with the 
fonrth and fifth dorsal vert eh vie, while the apex 
points -between tbe cartilages of the fifth and sixth ribs 
en-the left ride. It rests upon the diaphragm, baring 
the lower surface somewhat flattened. It is inclosed 
in a membranous bag, colled the pericardium, but 
loosely, so as to allow free motion. The heart may bo 
considered as double, tbe right side being pulmonary, 
and serving to transmit blond only to tbe lungs; tbe 
other systemic, forcing tbe blood into all parts of tbe 
eystem. It oontams four cavities,—two at the base, 
termed auricles, and two at the apex, named ventricles. 
The right auricle baa four apertures,—one from the 
superior vena oava, by which the blood is returned 
from the upper portion of the system; one from the 
inferior vena cava, returning the blood from the lower 
parts of the system j one from the coronary vein, by 
which the blood is returned from tbe heart itself; and 
one into tbe right ventricle. The blood names from 
the right auricle into tbe right ventricle, the entrance 
to which ia guarded by a fold of the lining membrane, 
forming a valve, called the tricuspid, from its present¬ 
ing three points. The blood is sent from the right 
ventricle into the pulmonary artery, by means of which 
it is conveyed to the lungs. The entrance to the pul¬ 
monary artery is guarded by three semilunar valves, 
which prevent the Dlood from swain flowing book into 
the ventricle. The blood is returned from the longs 
to the heart by tbe pulmonary veins, which convey it 
into the left auricle. From this it is sent into the left 
ventricle, the entrance into whioh is warded by the 
mitral, or biauspid valve, consisting of two pieces, of 
which the right one is much larger' than toe other. 
The left ventricle has its walls much thicker than the 
right, and forces tbe blood into the aorta, for distribu¬ 
tion over the entire system. At the eomraeneementof 
the aorta, there are three sigmoid or semilunar valves, 
ns in the pulmonanr artery, for preventing the blood 
from returning. The heart of a lotus differs from that 
of an adult, in having a foramen ovale, through which 
the blood passes from the right auricle to the left. The 
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exterior fibres of the heart are longitudinal, the middle 
transverse, and the interior -oblique. The contraction 
of the heart is termed systole; its dilatation, diastole. 

' Hun, Dimasks or tux.— The heart, from tha im¬ 
portant part which it plays In tha animal economy, is 
subject to various, serious, and often fatal diseases. 
Lika the other visoera, it is removed from the eye, to 
that Kttte knowledge of ite condition can be obtained 
by inspection; ana hence we must have reoourso to 
other means. The ear is the principal -mesas of ob¬ 
taining a knowledge of the state of the heart, and by 
auscultation and permission (which ssl), we are enabled 
to detect the exittenoe of various diseases. The heart 
gives out two sounds, known aa the first rad second, 
which are distinguished from each other. The Aral 
sound is longer than the second, and the-interval be¬ 
tween the first and second sounds is shorter than that, 
between the seoond and first. They have been-enm- 
pared to the two syllables l*pp, dupp. Anymnmfeat 
alteration in theso sounds Is indicative of tbe exist¬ 
ence of disease. They may be high or lew, olsar or 
dull, muffled, rough, Intermittent, Ac. Murmurs er 
regurgitant sounds mav arise from -disease of the 
valves. The power of distinguishing between the nor¬ 
mal and abnormal sounds of the heart, and of the 
onuses producing the latter, can only be obtained by 
lengthened experience. Diseases of tbe heart , am 
usually divided into two classes,*—1. functional or ner¬ 
vous, and 9. structural or organic. Chief among the 
former are palpitations, synoope, or tainting, and 
angina peetoris (whioh see). They are chiefly to-be 
met with in persons of a naturally nervous tempera¬ 
ment, more especially women suffering from hysteria, 
or other like eomplamta, and may be fodneed by great 
mental excitement. In each cnees, great attention 
should be paid to the general health, and by means of 
tonics, sea-bathing, and gentle open-air exercise, the 
system is to be strengthened, violent exertion, and 
atrongmental excitement, are particularly to heavoided. 
Among the principal organic diseases to whioh tbe 
heart is subject, are pericarditis, aarditis, endocar¬ 
ditis, atrophy, hypertrophy, dilatation, and valvular 
disease. Pericarditis, or inflammation of the peri¬ 
cardium, may be indneed by exposure to damp or oold, 
or by other causes, which give rise to inflammation in 
other parts. It is characterised by gnat tenderness 
over the region of the heart, amounting, when prss a sd, 
to sharp cutting pains, which prevent met from lying 
upon the left side. If, as ia SMiiaUy the ease, the 
pleura is involved, there will be acute pain on cough¬ 
ing or drawing a deep breath. Bometnaes the attack 
ia not so severe, and only a alight pain ia felt, or only 
a sense of heaviness-'and oppression. Generally the 
action of the heart is increased, sometimes so mnek-so 
as to constitute palpitation. Frequently there is a 
oensidevahlo quantity of fluid effused into the easityof 
the pericardium, which le sometimes externally visible 
hy the bulging out over that part. It la a frequent 
attendant of acute rheumatism (which see). Its mode 
»f treatment depends-very much upon die particular 
circumstances of each case. Where the dieeMo is 
rapid and violent, bleeding may hoof great sendee j in 
other oases tonics, end in somo osees stimulanta, we 
employed. Carditis, or inflammation of tbe heart 
itself, sometimes occurs, but it is nsuafty aoooikprated 
with inflammation of the pericardium: the symptoms 
in both cases are the same, and the treatment wiftsm- 
seqnently be similar in both. The like remarke-obo 
apply, in great measure, to endocarditis, or inflamma¬ 
tion of tne interior lining tnembewe-of-the-heart, 
which ia usually accompanied by one er both of the 
above. In this oase there femora-or* tees of fever rad 
anxiety, and a peculiar sound'of (ha heart is beard 
upon auscultation. Atrophy, or a wasting of the heart’s 
substance, arises from a deficiency in -the supply of 
nutritive matter. It is usualty sseonapanied by general 
emaciation, and will be pretty awe to terminate in 
death. When the heart m raasnteed after death, fra 
tissues are found to have undergone a change, rad, 
instead of a striped, to present a homogeDeoraagnanr- 
unco. This ia catted “fatty degeneration.’* -The 
treatment ia to strengthentheeysteui by tonics,whole¬ 
some and nutritious diet, open-air exarrise*- rat-bath¬ 
ing, rad the Him. Hypertrophy, entire otherbsnd, is 
the reshlt of an excess of nutrition the nutritive pro- 
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ccs* appearing to go on more rapidly than tbe absor¬ 
bent. io this way the heart is often greatly enlarged 
in bulk, and its operations seriously interfered with. 
It is usually distinguished into three kinds,—(1) simple, 
when the walls of the heart, or its divisions, are 
thickened, without any diminution in the capacity of 
the cavities; {%) ecoentric, or aneurisiual, when the 
walls ure thickened, and the cavities likewise enlarged; 
and, (3) concentric, when the cavities are diminished 
in proporti m to the thickening of the walls. The first 
of these Is the least oornmon, and tbo second 
i the most frequent; and any of them may atl'ccl a 
single cavity or the whole heart. From the force 
with which the blood is propelled in such cases 
being greatly increased, tbe tendency is to produce 
hoemortiiages, aneurism of the aorta, apoplexy, Ac. 
The pulsations are frequently regular hut strong, 
sometimes oven visibly raising the bedclothes, and the 
chest is bulged ont over the part, best, abstinence, 
and more or less depletion, according to circum¬ 
stances, are the proper means to bo employed in such 
a case, and usually, with care and perseverance, the 
symptoms will be much alleviated. Dilatation of the 
heart is where one or more of the cavities are enlarged 
in size without tbe substance of the heart itself being 
increased. It is sometimes caused by increased action 
of the heart, and may be produced by excessive exer¬ 
tion or strong exoitemeut of any kind ; it frequently 
also arises from want of sufficient museul»r strength 
in the heart itself, or from some obstruction to the 
free passage of the blood. It is characterized by want 
of vigour in the circulation, and by feebleness mid 
inability for exertion in the patient; be will often be 
exhausted by the loss of even a small quantii y of 
blood, and may even be carried off during a trilling 
haemorrhage. Attention to the general health, so ns 
to strengthen the patient and restore tlm circulation, 
while aU exciting causes arc to lie avoided, ure the 
means to employ in such circumstances. The valves 
of the heart are subject to a variety of diseases which 
interfere with tbeir primer action: these are among 
the moat easily detected of the organic diseases, on 
account of the sounds produced by them. The valves 
frequently beoome thickened, or even cartilaginous or 
osseous, so that they do not act freely, or close imper¬ 
fectly, leading to obstruction or regurgitation of blood. 
Beiug connected with the endocardium, or internal 
lining membrane, diseases of the valves often result 
front repeated attacks of endocarditis. These obstruc¬ 
tions tend to produce oppressions of the lireiith, iipo- 
pleotio fits, sanguineous and serous congestions,—as 
hemoptysis, albuminuria, dropsy, Ac. The mode of 
treatment in such cases will depend upon the particular 
symptom* present, otherwise the general mode of 
treatment indicated above, of strengthening the tone 
of the system aud equalising the action of the heart, 
is to be followed.—Watson’s Lecturee on the Prac- 
tine qf Phytic; -Copland’s Dictionary qf Medicine; 
English Encyclopedia —Arts and Sciences. 

Bnxafliuaw, hart'-burn (tat. cardiatgia, from Or. 
kardia, the heart, and algoe, pain), in Med., is an 
uneasy sensation in the stomaoh, ascending with acid 
eructations and a burning heat into the threat. Some¬ 
times it. is attended with oppression, faintness, nausea, 
and an inclination to vomit, or a plentiful discharge of 
a clear, lrmpid, fluid-like saliva, commonly termed 
waterbrasli. In some cases a gnawing or burning pain 
is felt, ehiefly at the cordis, or upper orillre of the 
stomach; whence the name la derived. It is usually 
a symptom of dyspepsia, bnt it may also be occasioned 
by other complaints; os worms, inflammation of the 
stomach or intestines, various diseases of the heart, 
Ac. It may also be Mscswioned by violent emotions of 
the mind. Indigestible foods, as animal fat, oil, but¬ 
ter, cheese, Ac., are very apt to oocasion it. The best 
remedies are alkalies combined with mild aperients, 
suoh m magnesia, or tartrate of soda, and rhubarb. 
The great thing, however, is to restore the healthy 
actum of tbe stomach, and to avoid such substances as 
tend to prod nee it. (See DrirtMU.) 

HBACnt-XOWXY. (Set Fumaob.) 

Hxax, heat {Sax. heat, had), a term applied in ordi¬ 
nary language either to the sensation excited in ns liy 
the approximation of a warm body or to the cause or 
•hat sensation. I^eat, WMiwst natural agent, is uni* 
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serially diffused through all matter, and is capable 
of producing various phenomena; such as expansion, 
fusion, vaporisation, and thermo-eleetrio currents. 
There is nothing absolutely known as to the cause of 
heat. Tbe question as to whrtber it is a substance or 
an accident lias been discussed, without result, since 
ihe times of Bacon. By those who consider heat to 
be a material substance, it it celled caloric, and is sup¬ 
posed to be a subtle fluid universally diffused, aud 
capable of permeating tbe densest substances. The 
parts of this fluid are also supposed to he mutually 
repulsive, but attracted by the material particles of 
bodies; thus accounting for expansion and contraction. 
The other effects of heat are accounted for on princi¬ 
ples analogous to those on whioh the undulatory theory 
of light is founded. Those who regard heat os merely 
ucciuental to matter, consider that ihe artificial pro¬ 
duction of heat is accompanied by vibratory motions 
in the interior molecules of the heated substances. 
This theory is open to a great objection, for heat is 
propagated through a vacuum; and even if it is sup¬ 
posed that all Bpoee is filled with a fluid, in order to 
account for solar heat, the hypothesis loses its sim¬ 
plicity, and is very vague. It is better to observe the 
properties of beat, ind from them to measure and 
calculate its effects uaa to speculate on its nature ; 
and instead of ash , (.be word caloric to conceal our 
ignorance, to use (be word heat, in order to denote 
that state or condition of a body which excites in us 
the sensation of heat. Every existing substance may 
be looked upon as a source of beat. The most impor¬ 
tant of these is the sun, and its heat, when condensed 
by means ofa lens, is very intense. Without the benign 
influence of the sun's heat, all nature would be bound 
in the adumantiue chains of cohesion. The conflagra¬ 
tion of every combnstible on the face of the earth 
would not compensate for twenty-four hours* absence 
of the solar rays. Theaecond source of heat is mechani¬ 
cal, and consists in the friction or rubbing together of 
solid substances. In this operation, strong mechanical 
force is opposed to the force of cohesion or adhesion, 
and heat is generated by tbe reaction of the two. Two 
pieces of wood rubbed rapidly together quickly be¬ 
come hot, and when the force and velocity are great 
enough, combustion ensues. The sparks of tbe com¬ 
mon flint and steel arc small particles of the metal 
struck off by the stone, and burning under the influ¬ 
ence of the heat elicited by the blow. A'third source 
of heat is chemical. All cases of common combustion, 
and ail artiiicial processes for obtaining light and heat, 
arc familiar examples of this action. But in all cases 
of this sort, the heat evolved, however copious and 
intense, is limited, and proportionate to the quantities 
of the subslsncca reacting upon one another. Heat ie 
obtained from a fourth source, which is probably allied 
to the last; namely, electricity. Another source of 
heat is physiological, and exists in ourselves, lleat is 
s product of animal life, and we can feel it and judge of 
it by our own sensations ; we can increase it by muscu¬ 
lar exertion, ami can communicate the sensation of heat 
to others. When referred to our sensations directly, 
however, heat and cold become merely comparative 
terms, and depend upon the temperature of our bodies 
at.thetimeof experience. Any estimation, therefore, 
of heat by sensation must be very vague. In ell these 
sources of heat, notwithstanding the copious evolntion 
of the wonderful agent, there is no loss of material 
substance. Solar heat has been concentrated by a 
number of powerful lenses on one scale of a balance of 
extreme sensibility; hut no derangement of equilibrium 
ensued. As far as experiment dm show, heat must 
consequently bo looked upon as without weight,—an 
imponderable agent. Heat radiates from Ml bodies in 
straight lines and in all directions; and, like radiant 
light, its intensity decreases as the square of the dis¬ 
tance from the source of the rays: thus, if a ther¬ 
mometer protected from the influence of all disturbing 
causes be observed to rise s certain number of degrees 
at one ineh distance from a heated surface, it will indicate 
four times less heat at two inches; nine times less at 
three Indies; and so on. Reflected heat also follows 
the same law as reflected light; and that the angle of 
reflection is equsl to the SDgle of incidence may be 
proved by holding a bright metallic plat* before a Are. 
When we see the reflection of the Ore, we also feci the 







bant. If two concave mirror* are fixed at a distance 
of 10 or 16 feet apart, with their axe* in the tame line, 
and their face* parallel and opposed to each other, upon 
placing a thermometer in the focoa of one, it will be 
found aenaifcive to Hie effect* of a heated body placed 
in the focus of tbe otber. A pieoe of iue placed before 
one mirror will cause tbe mercury in the thermometer 
to descend, not through the radiation of oold, but 
through the radiation of heat from the thermometer 
to the piece of ice. The beet absorbents of hent are 
the best radiators, and the beat reflectors are the 
wont radiators. The iucrease of bulk for the same 
increaee of heat varies much in different classes of 
substances. It is small in solid*, larger in liquids, 
and greatest of all m aeriform bodies. From the 
freezing to the boiling point of water, 360 cubic 
Indies of lead become 351; 600 cubic inches of 
iron, 801; and 1,000 cubic inches of glass, 1,001. 
Liquids augment their volume* in different proportion 
when subjected to the same change of temperature; 
but every afiriform substance, provided it be not in 
contact with a liquid, expands in the same proportion; 
1,000 parts of air becoming 1,373, when heated from 
33° to 213° Fahrenheit. These expansion* take place 
gradually, and when the heat is withdrawn, the bodies 
return to their original bulk*, by corresponding regular 
contractions. Accurate measurement and precision of 
instruments form the perfection of science. The cor¬ 
rect measurement of heat cannot be effected by the 
unassisted senses. But by observing the expansion or 
enlargement of a certain quantity of air, or of a liquid, 
or a solid, an apparatus is obtained by which the effects 
of heat can be accurately measured and calculated. 
This is the principle of the thermometer. _ The first in¬ 
vention of this useful instrument is ascribed to Sane- 
torio, an Italian physician, who lived about 1590. (See 
tnuonm.) One of the most important properties 
of heat is conduction. If a stick of charcoiu is held in 
the flame of a candle, no disagreeable sensation of heat 
will be perceived, even when the heated extremity is 
at a small distance from the lingers. But a metallic 
wire will speedily burn the hand at a greater distance 
from the extremity, and before any part becomes red 
even. The process by which the neat is conveyed 
along the motel is called conduction. This property 
varies in different solids, and it may be roughly stated 
that dense bodies possess conductive power in the 
greatest proportion. Thus, metals are the best con¬ 
ductors; stones are next; hard woods nett; and so on. 
Diamonds and otber gems are muoh better conductors 
of heat than glass; and thus may lie distinguialied from 
it, by touching the lips, which in general are very sen¬ 
sitive to changes of temperature. The gems feel cold, 
when compared with the glass. The metals themselves 
vary much in their conducting power. Many useful 
contrivances for the convenient management of hot 
bodies are dependent upon the differences of this 
property; thus wooden handles are used to protect 
the hand from a hot teakettle, or the handle of a 
silver teapot is insulated from the body, by tbe insertion 
of small plates of ivory, which prevent the conduction 
of heat to any disagreeable extent. By breaking tbe 
cohesion of solids, their conducting power i* much 
decreased. Thus at tbe siege of Gibraltar, red-hot 
oannon-balls were carried to the batteries on wooden 
wheelbarrows, the bottoms of whloh were oovered with 
layers of sand. Heat is conducted by liquids with 
snoh difficulty that some philosophers nave doubted 
whether they are not altogether destitute of the power. 
They acquire heat, however, under particular circum¬ 
stances, with such facility, that it might be hastily 
concluded that they poeaesa the power of conduction 
in an eminent degree. That liquids conduct heat very 
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gmss tube, four or five inches in length, be nearly filled 
with water, and the upper part be heated in a spirit- 
lamp, the water will boil on the surface, while the tube 




beat downwards. In all such experiments, however, 
the heat is ultimately conveyed down the solid sides of 
the containing vessel. The difficulty of determining 
the power of conduction in aeriform bodies it muon 
(renter than that of liquids. It has never been proved 
that they are capable of conducting bent at all. A 


simple experiment will show the comparative power* 
of conduotion of solid, liquid, and aeriform bodies. 
Metals, when heated to 130®, will severely born a hand 
placed npon them, on eooount of the faculty with which 
the heat travels towards it. Water will not scald, pro¬ 
vided the hand be kept without motion in it, tul it 
reaches the temperature of 160°; while the eontaot of 
air can be endured at300 s . In the Philosophical Trans* 
actions, there is an account of an experiment, by Sir 
Joseph Hanks and some others, who ventured into n 
room heated to SM0®, and remained there for a con¬ 
siderable time without serious inconvenience; and in 
several processes of manufacturing art, it is necessary 
for workmen to enter stoves heated as high a* 300”, 
from which no injurious effects follow. Tba bad con¬ 
ducting power of air is usefully applied for many pur¬ 
poses of convenience, and in tbe arts. Double dioon 
are put to furnaces, in order to prevent the heat from 
being conducted outwards; and lee-houses are double- 
cased, in order to prevent the beat from "being con¬ 
ducted inwards. In selecting substances for clothing, 
tbe same principles are observed. Artiolas of drrne 
are warm in proportion to tbe quantity of air which 
they contain in their texture. Purs, leathers, wool. 




oartli iti frosty weather. Although heat travels by 
conduction with difficulty through liquid and afiriform 


come heated. This is effected by processes of circula¬ 
tion, or rupid change iu the relative position of adja¬ 
cent particles; ana the operation is oalled convection. 
When a liquid is heated, it expands and becomes 
lighter; the heated and lighter partieles rise to the 
surface, and a new portion comes in eontaot with tha 
source of heat; and so the motion oontinnes as long 
us the heat continues to be communicated. The same 
process of convection takes place, bat mueh more 
rapidly, in elastic fluid*. Tbe expansive and ascen¬ 
sional power of hot air is ordinarily illustrated in the 
fire-balloon. Montgolfier first applied this power to 
the construction of a balloon, and Pilatre a* Hosier 
first ventured to flout upon the atmosphere in it. (Set 
Bit look.) The ventilation of ordinary rooms, ana the 
ascending currents in chimneys, are noth due to the 
expansion of air by heat. In some of the grand opera- 
tious of nature, the convection of heat is of great im¬ 
portance. It is principally by the circulation of elastio 
and non-elastic fluids that the distribution of tempo- 




poles; and the low temperature of the Aretio and 
Autarctic regions is qualified by the warm eunenta 
from the equator. The constant current of the trade- 
winds owes its primary impulse and direction to this 
cause. Tbe gulf-stream is another instance of the 
same action. This great current sets across the At¬ 
lantic, from the coasts of Africa, towards the shores of 
the Hull' of Mexico: from thence it parse* northwards 
to the bauks of Newfoundland: thus transferring a 
large portion of warm water to the cold regions of the 
north. There is a singular exception to the general 
rule that all substanoes expand under tbe influence of 
heat. This exception is water. When a large body of 
water, such as that in a deep lake, has been ooe'tm 
down to 10 °, by the perpendicular circulation described* 
tbe vertical motion ceases, and tha snrfao* water be¬ 
comes lighter as the temperature falls* finally setting 
into a sheet of ice. The water undernea th is protected 
from tbe further influence of Hie cold, by tbe eesttsAion 
of tbe circulation, and its almost perfectpower of non¬ 
conduction. If this were not the ease in this climate, 
a lake once frocen could never be liquefied again. 
Thus far heat has been treated a* a foree freely devel¬ 
oped, which could be measured by oar sensations, and 
by the thermometer and pyrometer. Beat, however* 
also enters, as it were, into the composition of bodies, 
lose* its character of temperature, and becomes con¬ 
cealed or latent to oar instruments and oar feelings. 
When equal volumes of the same fluid, at diSsrtBt 
temper stores, are mixed, they, afford the mean tem¬ 
perature of the two. A pint of water at 60°, mixed 
with a pint at 100°, will show, by the thermometer, a 
temperature of 76®. If a quantity of aweary* how¬ 
ever, at 100®, be mixed with an equal meaear* of water 
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■it 40°, the resulting temperature will be fid°, or and sew continents, the moot rapid deereate of mean 
Xii J lower than the wean j to that the meronry temperature Ji between the parallel* of latitnde VP 
loses ■to°, end the water only gains 20°; yet the water and 46 s . This eiroumatanee has had an Important 
muit contain all the heat which the meronry liaa lost, influence in the civilisation and industry of the people 
From this it appear* that water ho* a greater capacity inhabiting that sane; a* the slight variation* of lnitnde 
for lieut than mercury; vis., it requires a larger nnau- produce changes in the vegetable productions that be> 
tity of heat to raise it to a given temperature, when come objects of rural economy. When adjacent conn* 
mutter passes from the solid to the liquid state, or trie* thus differ much in their produets, stimulation of 
from the liquid to the aeriform state, examples industry and vigorous commercial Intercourse are the 
are to be found of latent heat. In these processes results: civilization is highly advanced by both these 
a large quantity of heat is absorbed, combined,or ilxed; circumstances.— Jtqf. Humboldt’s Itotkermal Line t 
and in tuo opposite changes from nCril'orm to liquid, and the Dietribation qf Heat over the Globe. 
and from liquid to solid states, a quantity of heat is Heats, or Heathee, hceth, heth'-er (Sax. hath), in 
sot free, and becomes sensible. If equal weights of its common signifloatiQn, means a place or portion of 
water at 32° and of water at 212° are mixed, they will waste land overgrown with shrubs of any kind, or a 
show a temperature of 122°; but equal weights of ice moor over which the prevailing plants or vegetation 
at 32° and water at 212° form a mixture, the tempera- consist of oue or more of the several species of heath, 
tare of which is 62° j the water losing 160° of tempera- or erica. Heaths are common in Scotiaud, Ireland, 
tare, while the ice only gains 20°. Therefore, 140° of some parts of England, and in countries having a 
heat are expended in obsnging the ice from the solid similar climate on the continent j and many hundreds 
to the liquid state. Hr. Black, who first investigated of acres are covered with the erica, which grows to a 
these phenomena about the year 1757, drew the conclu- height of three or four feet. This plant is need for 
sion that this portion of heat became latent in the the purpose of thatching houses, making brooms, &a., 
water; which owes its fluid state to its latent heat, and the topi of heather supply generally the place of 
The heat is not destroyed or annihilated, as can easily a mattress in most Highland cottages. In countries, 
be proved; for if water bo exposed to a degree of cold also, where the g^iss and olover do not begin to 
far below the freezing point, it will gradually part crow until late i -hq epring, the tops of heather, 
with its excess of temperature above that of surrotiud- both in a green a. . dry state, supply forage for horsee 
ing bodies, and beeome colder and colder till it reach and cattle. (For a Bcientiflo description of the heath- 
the free sing point. The temperature, however, will plant itself, the reader is referred to the article Eu- 
not descend below 32° till the whole has become ice, cacbx.) 

sod yet it most continue yielding np beat at the same Heaves, hev’-en (Sax. heqfen), a term which desig¬ 
nate as before. There must be, therefore, within it a nates the region or expanse surrounding the earth, aud 
continued supply of beat, in order to keep it up to the which appears above and aronnd us like an immense 
fixed point. Thus the process of thawing ico or snow arch or vault, wherein the son and moon, the planets 
baoomes a gradual one i and without such a provision aud the constellations, apparently revolve in their or- 
euddsn ana disastrous floods would ooour every spring bits. Amongst the pagans the tern bsaesn was applied 
in the polar and temperate zones. Artificial cold is to the abode of the celestial gods; and Aristotle and 
easily produced by rapid liquei'aotion. The mere solu- others believed the heavens to be composed of incor- 
tion of nitrate of potash alone will lower the tempera- ruptible materials, as likowise the sun, moon, and 
tare ot water from B(P to 36°; while a mixture of snow stars; which belief was a great drawback to the spread 
and oommon salt will canso the thermometer to sink of astronomy, until it was overthrown by the reason- 
from 82° to zero. {See Fkbbzing Mixtcbbb.) When ings of Galileo. Ancient astronomeri also supposed 
liquids pass into the solid state, their laleut heat bo- that them were eight heavens, seven of which were 
comes sensible; and by careful management water can named after the planets, and the eighth called the 
be cooled several degrees below its freezing point firmament (which see). The Hebrews acknowledged 
without congelation; the moment, however, that it is three heavens;—firstly, the air, or aSrial heaven; 
agitated it is mads to oongosl, aud the temperature secondly, the firmament, in which the stars were sup- 
risee to 32°. The natural processes of vaporization, posed to be placed; and lastly, the heaven of heavens, 
like that of liquefaction, are gradual and progressive, or third heaven, which waa the seat of Jehovah. 
If this were not the case, the boiling of an ordinary Modern astronomy has, however, shown ns that the 
teakettle would be an extremely dangerous operation; expanse above us is immeasurable space; and in meto- 
for the whole volume of water would otherwise flash pborioal language amongst Christians, heaven is held 
into steam in an instant. It is therefore hazardous to to he the abode of the Deity;—that paradise in 
boil those liquids whioh have vapours with a small ape- which the souls of the good win enjoy happiness, and 
eifle heat, when oil of vitriol is boiled in a retort, sud- for ever dwell in the life to como. 
den explosions of dense vapour burst forth from time to Hbavv Spas, hev'-e epar, in Min, n term somewhat 

time, and the retort is very liable to be broken by the loosely applied to both the carbonates and sulphates 
oonoussion. When the pressure of the atmosphere is of baryta and atrontia. The* true heavy spar of the 
decreased or removed, liquids will boil et lower tern- mineralogist is sulphate of baryta. (See CnutttXX, 
peeatorea. Under the receiver of an air-pump, water Stbohtiahitb, and WtTnxttirK.) 
may be made to boil at a temperature of 32°; that is Hebbbw Lahovaob aud Lixxbatdm, he'-brev .— 
to say, the pressure may be reduced till the vapour oi The Hebrew ie one of the oldest and most remarkable 
writer at that temperature, which ie ol no higher degree of known languages, and is of especial interest to os, as 
of elasticity than would suffice to support a oolumn being that in which the Old Testament Scriptures 
of mercury in the barometer of 0‘20 inob, would be were originally written. It belongs tb the so>cnlled 
auffioent to remove it i but the foil amount of latent Canaaoitisb branch, or chief division of tho Semitic 
heat must be absorbed in its passage into the aaritbrm family of languages, the other branches being the 
state ; and a* this eon be derived from no exterior Aramaic and Arabian. It is matter of dispute whather 
source, its own free bant sorters into combination. Tho the Hebrew language, aa seen in the earliest books of 
boiling points of liquids are smeller on the sum- the Old Testament, is the dialeot which Abraham 
mits of mountains than at their bases, in consequence brought with him into Canaan, ot whether, it is the 
of the diminished elasticity of the air. On the top of oommon tongue of the Canaanitish nations, which 
Mont Blanc, water boils at n temperature of 137°. Abraham only adopted, from them, and which waa 
When water is converted into vapour or steam by afterwards developed to greater fulness under* the 
means of beat, it undergoes a much greater expansion peculiar moral and political influences to which hit 
of volume than any other liquid. It expands eight posterity were exposed. There is every reason to bs- 
timea as much as snlphurio ether, and nearly three Iievw, however, that Abraham, on hie entrance into 
times and a half as much as alcohol. Tho working of Canaan, fonnd the language then prevailing among tho 
the steam .engine depends upon the elastic force of different tribes inhabiting that country to be in, at 
steam, oomuunucated by beat and the instantaneous least, dialectical affinity with his own. For a longtime, 
annihilation of that force by cold. The natural tern- down, to vary recently,. Hebrew was universally re- 
perasure of the surface of the globe is affected by so girded as the original language of tho homan race, 
many causes, that it is impossible to calculate the coeval with its beginning; ana that traces of it were 
mean heat of any country by its latitude. In tho old discoverable in au subsequent tongues. The Origin 
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andprogress of the Hebrew tengoag»,'until it became 
the language of Scripture, ia the time of Moses, It it 
impossible to detemaine. - Aeoecdiag to tom. the 
vernacular dialect of Abraham himaelf «u Araaeta, 
and beoaroegendumlly ohsnfed by the influx of Egyp- 
tian and Arabic womb, to the time of Moses. from 
the time of Moeee down to the Captivity, a period of 
a thousand years, notwithstanding the existence of 
some isolated, tint important archaisms, as in the form 
<-r the pronoun, Ac., it underwent but little change. 
So far is this the case, that it haa been used as aa 
argument ngniaat-the received antiquity of the Penta¬ 
teuch. l'ha causes, howerar, we to bo sought in the 
isolated and stationary charaotor of the Hebrews 
themselves, and the genius of the language, aa little 
susceptible of orange. In oven the earliest canonical 
books of tliia period, the language appears in a state 
of mature development, with precision of syntactical 
arrangement and great regularity of formation. Oue 
of the most remarkable features in the later language 
of this period is the difisMss* 1 which distinguishes the 
diction of poetry from, that of prose. The language of 
simple narration and history limits itself to the forms 
necessary to common purpose*; the poets, on the 
oilier hand, roods use of unusual words and flexions, 
and Harmenin 'arrangement of thoughts, as seen both 
in the pandit-ham of members in a single verse, 
■md iu the strophic order of longer periods. The 
rhetorical langnoge of the prophet* moves in a more 
free rhythm of thought, and iu longer sentences, than 
the poets) but., in other reepeote, especially in its 
palmy state, foils, in very much with it. The decline 
and corruption of the. Hebrew language dates from the 
Babylonian captivity. From the time of the Assyrians 
tho Aramaic made -great inroads upon the Hebrew; 
wad alter the power of the Israelites had been broken 
by long wars and captivity, the Aramaic, owing to the 
influence of foreign authority and foreign colonists, 
spread rapidly. After their return from the captivity, 
Ifera and rftuemiah took ears that the Hebrew, in its 
ancient form, should be made more familiar to the 
people ] end they both wrote in Hebrew. Among the 
more strict Jews, the Hebrew was slid retained, 
although within narrow limits, aa appears from Daniel 
and the Maccabees. Still the prowess of the Anuuaic 
was not to be repressed; and if the ancient language 
wus occasionally imitated, there waa always a con¬ 
siderable admixture of the foreign idiom. From the 
second century on, the Hebrew was known only to the 
learned, whilst the Aramaic became the vernacular of 
tho country. Yet, after it coated to be tho language 
of the peoples it did not become unknown to them, 
os-it was read in the Bible in the synegogues, and 
waa frequently made use of by the learned among 
them to oomnuuiieatc information to those of their 
own faith. The earliest known character in the He¬ 
brew writing bears a very strung resemblance to the 
Samaritan, both being evidently derived from the 
Fhcnnioian. During the Babylonish captivity, they 
received from tho Chaldees the square character in 
common use; and in the time of Bars, the old Hebrew 
manuscripts were copied in Chaldee characters. The 
origin of the vowel-points ia usually assigned to tbe 
seventh century of oar era, and arose from the efforts 
made by the learned Jews to preserve the pronuncia¬ 
tion of their seared language, when it ceased to ba a 
spoken tongue. Tbe minute and complex system 
which we now possess was gradually developed, from a 
few indispensable signs, to its prssent elaborateness. 
There arc three kinds of Hebrew alphabets now in use, 
—tbe square, or Assyrian, that commonly used in 
print; the rabbinical, or msdusval, that used chiefly in 
commentaries and notest and tbe cursive, which is 
am ployed in writing. Them are no capital let¬ 
ters, and tbs writing is from right to left. The 
alphabet consists of twenty fetters, or consonants, 
the vowels being expressed by marks above or below 
tbe letters. Five lettewhwre a separate final form. 
The accents and. mack* of punctuation are very nu¬ 
merous. The Hebrew is deficient in grammatical 
technicalities, especially' in moods and tenses of the 
verb, and, consequently, also-somewhat.in precision; 
but In euphony, rimpboity, brevity, variety of signi¬ 
fication, and power of poetical axpnssfen.it ia- hardly 
excelled by any tongue. The Hebrew literature ia the 
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oldoet in eriatenoo, and haa claimed a high degree of 
attention on aooonntofiteoonneotton with our religion. 
With the Hebrews, os with every other people, poetry 
was cultivated before prose; and in the songs of Moses 
and Deborah we have tbe earliest specimen* of poetry. 
The Jews were nre-ominentiy a musical people. Mrery - 
thing salculated to excite tbs multitude wus-expressed 
iu song; and young men and maidens emulated each 
other m beautiful odes at their festive gatherings. 
The art of poetry was taught in tba schools, and their 
religious exercises and worship wen alwaysuouduoted 
with singing and instrumental perforuanoes, Hebrew 
poetry is remarkable for its wealth of imagery, not 
only in the way of illustration, bnt also of metaphor, 
substituting the image for tho object to be described. 
There is also a great desire for the symbolic, giving to 
abstract ideas a concrete form, and investing oven 
inanimate objects with thoughts, feelings, end speech. 
Hebrew poetry is sententious, each stansa or couplet 
being complete in itself; so that they woold admit-of 
inoreaae or diminution, or of a different arrangement, 
without destroying the unity of the whole. Tbe poetry 
of tbe Hebrews formed so much tho groundwork .of 
their higher thinking, that it gave colouring to their 
historical writings, and afl'ected their phuosophioel 
speculations. Henoe-arose those anthropomorphisms 
which to us are frequently so offensive, but which 
naturally connect themselves-with the religious-views 
of tho Hebrews. One peculiarity of their poetry is 
porallditmv or tbe regularly placing beside each other 
Hyramelricafly-oonetructed propositions. The sym¬ 
metry, however, is not so ninoli. external-as-ideal, 
boing the same thought repeated several times in oilier 
words, or apprehended antithetically front! opposite 
sides. AU attempts to discover rhyme or metro in 
anoiont Hebrew -poetry hnvo finUed't but this may pro¬ 
bably arise from one ignorance of tbe ancient ptouun- 
ointion. Lyric poetry prevailed under tbe poet king 
David, who was equally suaoesefttl in tong and elegy. 
Strong religious foehegs distinguish the.spirit and sub- 

J 'eot of these poems, On tbeolhor hand, Solomon in 
lis actions, as well as in tha writings which beer bis 
name, iodines evidently to s ptukisopbia end even 
worldly spirit, very romete from the Jewish character. 
After the division of the kingdom, religion and litera¬ 
ture alone preserved a residue of national vigour, and 
tbe prophets now became the instructor* and aensforU 
ers of this morally and politically degraded people. 
Before the unfortunate period of the Babylonish cap¬ 
tivity, under the king* lived Jonah, Joel, Amos. Hoses, 
Isaiah, Micah, Obadiab, Nahum, and Hniiakkuk. 
During the captivity flourished Jeremiah, Fsekisl, 
Daniel, Zephaniaii; nod after thf return, Haggai* 
Zeohanab, and Malachi. That much must hare bean 
lost from tbe treasures of Hebrew literature, which 
was very neb, particularly in tbe age of Solomon, in 
evident from passages in the Old Ten tomcat itself. Of 
-nany of the works of the prophets, particularly those 
Known os the minor prophets, we evidently poaaeieonly 
fragments. Theperiodimmadistalyaftertnsre torn from 
the Babylonish oaptivity waa of the highest-importimoo 
to Hebrew hteroturo. Learned mem were appointed to 
make collections of the ancient writings, ond the sooted 
Scripture* were authenticated, and arranged-into n 
canon When Judea waa a province under tfemw 
cessoro of tbe Macedonian boro, Greek refinement, 
science, and philosophy, spread auVoog tha Jews, ana 
a number of errors crept into their rsdigkm, Mated 
to tbe formation of different sects among them ; sc 
tbe Pharisees, Boddneses, Bssenes, Ac. The Greek 
language became eotamon- ia Judos, andtho Septuagiat 
waa used in tbe synagogue*. During' IW period, and 
under tbe Romans, their literature mode greet pro¬ 
gress, from tho influence of the freaferaweeaeive schools, 
the roost famous of whfeh was that of the gnat Uillel, 
president of tin Sanhedrim. Thaphitesephioal. book 
of Ben Sirach and the first book off tbe Maoesbees ooa 
tbs products of tbs earlier pert of this period; and a 
number of the other apocryphal writings, whose date 
is unknown, may probabty no referred to tho ante* 
time. Tha riroulteueous literary activity of tbe Jews 
in Africa ia evinced by th ei f numerous contributions 
to Hellenistic poetry and .'history (Jason, Alexander, 
Folybistor, KnrideL fie.), sad eirpeesaily to Fiatonw 
philosophy (Aristobnhn, Philo, &&}. Tho Bonmn 
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upon him the nstui e of iigib, bat that of the seed of 
Abraham (16—18). 2. Hie superiority to Moses, who was 
only a servant, whereas Christ is'Lord (iii. 1—6); this 
argument applied to the believing Hebrews, who are 
exhorted not to copy the example of their unbeliev¬ 
ing ancestors who perished in the wilderness (iii. 7— 
iv. 13). 3. His superiority to Aaron and all the other 
high priests demonstrated, he being the true priest 
adumbrated by Helchizedek and Aaron (iv, 14—viii.). 
4. Tbe tvpioal nature of the tabernacle and its furni¬ 
ture, and of the ordinances there observed (is. 1—10). 
fi. The sacrifice of Christ is that true and only sacrifice 
by which all <the Levitical sacrifices are abolished 
(ix. 11—x.18). In the second part the Hebrews are 
exhorted—1. to faith, prayer, and constancy in the 
gospel (x. 10—25), enforced by representations of the 
danger of wilfully renouncing Christ ufter having re¬ 




warnings, expostulations, and encouragements (x. 28— 
xi.) j 2. to patience and diligence in their Christian 
course, from the testimony of former believers, and by 
giving particular attention to the example of Christ 
(xii. 1—13); 3. to peace and holiness, and to a jealous 
watchfulness over themselves and each other, enforced 
by tlio case of Eaan (xii. 14—17) j 4, to an obedient 
reception of the gosp' and a reverential worship of 
Cod, from the superio xeeflency of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation, and the pvoportionably greater guilt and 
danger of neglecting it (xii. 18—29);-8. to brotherly 
love, hospitality, and compassion, charity, oontent- 
ment, ana the love of God (xiii. 1—3) ; 6. to recollect 
the faith and examples of thoir deceased pastors (4—8); 
7. to watchfulness against false doctrine* in regard to 
tho sacrifice of Christ (8—12) j 8.(to willingness to bear 
reproach for him, and thanksgiving to God (xiii. 13— 
15); 0. to subjection to their pastors and prayer for 
the apoatle. Tho authorship of this epistle has been 
muoh disputed in early, as well as in recent times, 
though the weight of evidence, both external and inter¬ 
na], greatly preponderates in favour of St. Paul. It 
has also been ascribed to Apollos, Silas, Clement, 
Luke, Barnabas, Ac. It was probably written about 
a.d. 02 or 03. Tho language in which it was originally 
written ; the Jews to whom it was addressed ; whether 
it really was an epistle addressed to a particular com¬ 
munity, or only a discourse or dissertation intended 
for general readers, have all been matters of dispute, 
— Rqf. Horne's Introduction to fko Holy Scriptural. 

Hues tomb, hek'-tt-toomb (Gr. kekatomba, from boko- 
ton, a hundred; bout, au ox), in Grecian Antiq., a sump¬ 
tuous or magnifloent sacrifice; originally consisting of 
tho sacrifice of n hundred beasts or the same kind, at a 
hundred altars, by a hundred priests or sacrifloers. 
Pythagoras is said to bare sacrificed a hecatomb of a 
hundred oxen to the muses, in joy and gratitude for 
his having discovered the demonstration of the 47th 
proposition of the first book of Euclid. Although n 
true hecatomb consisted of a hundred oxen, yet, in the 
time of Homer, the word had lost its real etymological 
meaning: it merely meant a great pnblic sacrifice. 
Thus, in the Iliad, an allusion is mnde to a hecatomb 
of twelve oxen; to another of oxen and nine; and to 
another of fifty. 

Hbctic Ftm, hak'-tik (Gr, kaktikoa, habitual), in 
Med.', ia employed to denote a protracted or habitual 
fever, and is generally applied to that intermittent 
fever which usually occurs in the latter stood of con¬ 
sumption. It is commonly characterised by morning 
and evening paroxysms, with intermediate remissions; 
bat the evening paroxysm is usually the most marked. 
Towards evening, as the paroxysm comes on, the list¬ 
less, languid manner which prevailed during the day 
becomes changed, the eyd brighten, the conversation 
becomes animated, and the eheeks satoms a beautiful 
fiusb. This may continue for five or six hours, whoa 
tbe manner and appearance of the patient become 
entirely changed, the hectic flash pessee away, and 
n chill spreads over the entire frame, followed by a 
profuse perspiration, which leaves the patient utterly 

S rostrate. Day after day the aad atoiy is repeated, 
le patient is gradually reduoed in body aad strength, 
end at length dies exhausted. (Sta Connsnon.) 

Hnwm, ba-dt- o'-sul (Gr. sAm, sweat), in Bat., 
a gen. of tho aat. ord. Labial*. Tho species JSf. yule- 
giMta, commonly known as American pennyroyal, is 
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much used in the northern state* of America as an 
emmenagogue, and also occasionally as a stimulant 
and carminative. 

Hedsra, hed'-e-ri (Lat., ivy), in Bot., the Ivy, a 

f en. of the nat. ord. Araliacttr. II. Ilelix is the well- 
nowu climbing evergreen which grows over old trees 
and wallB. The gardeners of tho last century fre¬ 
quently trained it into fanciful shapes, as of human 
figures and birds, on skeletons of wire-work. Its black 
bcrrieB increase during the winter, aud ripen in April, 


medicinally, urn ivy is repnted to be diaphoretic, and 
its berries are emetic and purgative. 

Hedge, Itedje (Sax. luge), the best class of fence 
that we have, with tho execution of a stone or brick 
wall, and one of the most lasting safeguards against 
trespassers. A hedge is constructed of most kinds of 
tree* and shrubs, but the best is, undoubtedly, one 
which is made of shrubs of a thorny nature, and ol 
these, holly is the best plant for the purpose. The 
method of procedure by which hedges are formed is 
very simple, and consists, after the trees or shrubs 
have been planted, iu outting off their tops, and short¬ 
ening the side branches, by winch means an under¬ 
growth of smaller brandies is obtained, and the hedge 
made thick and aprruding; a compact mass of vegeta¬ 
tion spreading in every direction, and nearly impene¬ 
trable With holly hedgee, however, more pains must 
lie taken, as the ground lias to bo carefully prepared 
by manuring and trenching; the holly-shoots roust 
also tie judiciously planted after midsummer, when the 
soil is moist from recent rain-falls, and a convenient 
space must he left between tlie plants, in order to 
enable thorn to spread their roots, and derive ample 
nourishment front the soil. On account of its slow 



pnrpose as it would ot ucrwise be. 1 ew forms a close 
and durable hedge, when well and ourefully clipped, 
and for gardens and uurscry-grouuds, where shade is 
required as well as protection, a yew hedge is prefera¬ 
ble to any other. Beech, lime, aud horubcum are used 
when high hedges and strong fences are required ; also 
elder, which is such a rapid grower, that a complete 
hedge is soon obtained alter planting : it has also got 
another merit, and that is, Inst cattle do not eat Us 
branches. In gardens, cruet hedgr.it are more com¬ 
mon than those composed of other shrubs, and in Helds 
and grounds, the black and white thorns are by far 
the hedges which are most generally adopted. In 
Branco and Holland, hedges aro often trained along 
stakes and rods, which have been placed for the pur¬ 
pose: these hedges have a very light and pleasing 
effect, from their neatness and regularity. The Eng- 
lith Encyclopedia, iu concluding an elaborate article 


lith Encyclopedia, iu concluding an elaborate article 
on this subject, observes: "Well-managed hedges are 
the moat effective fences, the cheapest, and the most 
pleasing to the eye. It is to the hedgerows that 
England owes much of its garden-like appearance/’ 
(See also article Fanes.) 

Hsdgehoo, hedjr.’-hog (Erinaceue europime ), a gen. 
of anunals belonging to the class Mammalia, ord. 
Term, and fam, 1'alptdm. It is found in most parts of 
Europe and Asia, and also in Bouth Africa, from which 
latter country a specimen of the Erinaceue frontal it 
has been plaoed in the British Museum. The hedge¬ 
hog is known by its body being covered with epities, 
and its poseeeeing the faculty of rolling itself up into a 


of the eggs of game-birds. Ite flesh is well-flavoured, 
and it is eaten on the oontineut, although few but 
gypsies consume it in England. 

' I T edge IlTssor. (See Obatioia.) 

Kxgiba, krj'-i-rah (Arab, hajara, I remove, fly), the 
era from winch Mahometan uatious compute all chro¬ 
nological events subsequent to the flight of Mahomet 
from Mecca to Medina, on the night of the 15tb of 
J nly, 022. The first day of the first year of the Hegira 
is, therefore, the 10th of July in that year. As there 
aro only 354 days in tho Mahometan yeair, it follows 


lent to thirty-two years according to our system of 
reckoning. Wo must, therefore, in bringing any date 
reckoned from the Hegira to its corresponding date 
according to the Christian ora, enbtraot three years for 
every hundred years contained in it, or, to speak more 
accurately, one year for every thirty-three years, and 
then add to the result the number of the year of our 
Lord in which the hegira tank place, Jess one ; and in 
converting a date of the Christian era into its corre¬ 
sponding date reckoning from tho Hegira, we most re¬ 
verse the process, subtracting the number of the year 
in which the Hegira took place, less one, from it, and 
adding to the result one year for every tliirty-twoyeam 
contained in it. Thus, if we require the year of our 
Lord in which the year of the Hegira 1280 oommence*, 
we must subtract 38 .from it, or 1 for every entire 
thirty-three years, aud add 621 to the result, 1248, 
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the year of the Hegira that commences in 1863, we 
must subtract 621 from this amount, and to the result, 
1242, add one year for every entire thirty-two yean 
contained in it, which gives 1280. 

II bjoelbbro Catbchisu, hi'-det-burg, is the name 
of u work which occupies an important plaoe in the 
history of tho Eeformatior. It was the joint produo- 
tion of Caspar Olovianus and Zacharies Ursinua. pro* 
feasors of theology ia the university of Heideluerg { 
ami its publication and use was ordered * 
elector Frederick III., dated lBth 
elector, to provent the religious bickerings that 




mussle is pointed; it* tail short; tbs bead very coni¬ 
cal; ears abort, broad, and rounded; each foot flve¬ 
toed, and armed with long daws; eyes prominent; 
body oblong, and. conical on ite upper surface; and its 
legs are short, and nearly destitute of any covering. 
Its colour is usually at a greyish-brown; and it is a 
nocturnal animal, while in the winter it borrows in 
the earth and becomes torpid. Its naual food is com¬ 
posed of beetles, dags, ana snails; and from its fond¬ 
ness for insects, ana its nocturnal habits, it is often 
kept domesticated in Louden to destroy coakroaches 
aud black-beetles. A foolish idea at cne time prevailed, 
that the hedgehog Was in the habit of sucking the adders 
846 


duty to provide for the religious wants of tbe 
caused it to be introduced into both church and 
schools. This catechism agrees with the theology of 
the Beformed church in general, aad with that or the 
Calvinistic type in particular. Prince* sad theologians 
set themselves in array against it, the Roman Catho¬ 
lics detested it, the Lutherans assailed it, the Melond* 
tbonian theologians of Wtttemburg oombated it; but 
the elector stood firm, sad the catechism ha)d its 
place.— Btf. Herzog's Theological Encyclopedia. 

Heights, Mbaoveewmi or, Met (Ang.-Sax,),— 
The measurement of elevations above the surface of 
the earth, or above the level of tbe sea, may be effected 
in four different ways: firstly, by trigonomeMdal cal¬ 
culations and measurements; secondly, by Is vailing | 
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thirdly, by means of the barometer; and lastly, by 
observing the difference of temperature at which 
liquids will ('oil at different height*. (See Boiling- 
Points.) The means used to ascertain the height* of 
object* bjr the ilrst and second methods named above 
are described elsewhere. (See LsveuunO, Mensv- 
jutioW, ThigonohBtrv.) In measuring heights by 
tlie barometer, tho principles of which ure explained 
in the article on that instrument (eee Babomxtkr), the 
differences of temperature and of the foroc of gravity 
at different elevation*, which most be carefully regia* 
torn! and allowed for in sorreotiog the results obtained 
by such anenporatian, if gteat nicety be required, 
render it a task of considerable difficulty, involving 
numarical oakulatiooe of great intrieaoy. Supposing, 
however, that the height* of the column of mercury in 
a barometer atdwo different elsrutions have been 
aseeciahMd, the following rule, which has been laid 
down by Pro fes s o r ImUs, for computing.the difference 
of height is the elevations,- Will give a rooult suffi¬ 
ciently near for all practical purposes i—“ As the sum 
of the height* ot the mercurial columns is to thoir 
difference, so is 112,000 to the approximate height in 
English feet.” To exemplify this rule, considering the 
height of the barometer at the sen-level to be 30 inches 
in round numbers, and assuming it to bn only 27 inches 
at the top of a mountain, -we get the following propor¬ 
tionals i—30 + 27 : 3 :: 62,000 : the height of the 
mountain in English feet, or the height of the moun¬ 
tain = 62,000 x 3 -r 67 = 3,737 foot nearly.—Hof. 
JSnylUh Cyclopnliu -Arts and Sciences; Aetrommieul 
Society'* Traueaction*, vol. i. 

H'lrifBEBlNGLA, ktmez'-krtng-l4 (Icelandic, the circle 
of the earth), the name given to the greatest work 
written by Snorro Bturleson, the last of the northern 
BesMs, who lived in the beginning of the Uth century. 
He himself railed the book the “ Saga, or Story of the 
King* of Norway,” and the term heimtkring! a was 
bestowed upon it on account of tliut word being the 
ilrst prominent one in the old Sonldic manuscript of 
Snorro, The work is a connected series of memoirs of 
the kings and mighty men of tho Scandinavian penin¬ 
sula, Brow ark. and England, from on almost mytho¬ 
logical period down to his own time. It is written in 
a spirited and fascinating way, by a roan who could 
recall vividly, and describe graphically, the scenes 
which passed before his imagination. Historical inci¬ 
dents, (peaches, aud anecdotes, constitute the wnrlc, 
interspersed with rude snatches of Scaldic song. These 
verses are evidently introduced by the author as a 
sped os pf rough ornament, and at the samo time to 
heighten the general effect of the narrative. In 1230, 
Sturla, the nephew of Snorro, made a copy of the 
Haims kringla, which is considered to he the most 
authentic text of the work. As late as 1667, copies 
were mode of this manuscript. In 1814, Samuel Lamg 
translated the Ueimekringla into English, with a pre¬ 
liminary dissertation on tho intellectual and social 
condition of the Northmen. The study of this work is 
caloulated to put the English reader in a position to 
judge of the influence which the social arrangements 
ana spirit of tho Northmen may have had upon the 
character and Area institutions of this nation.—Kef. 
Tie BtimubringUi; or, Chronicle qf the King* of Nor- 
way, translated by Samuel luting. 

Han, air* (Lot. haree, old Fr. ktire), in Eng, Law, 
is osa who succeeds, by descent, to an estate of inheri¬ 
tance, bring lauds, tenements, or hereditaments. The 
esMbs-must be a fee, boosuse nothing passes jur* hare- 
diteKt but a fee; and the word “heirs” is necessary 
in the grant or donation, in order to make a fee or 
inheritance. In the Scotch’ law the term heir does not 
mean merely the heir-at-law, but also the heir by dos- 
tinriiaaror limitation; neither is it confined to lands 
only, bat is applied also to tho successor* to personal 
property, who are, in the Euglieh law, distinguished as 
noxt of on. There are different Unde o£ heirs; as (1) 
heir-general, or heir-at-law, ho who. after hie father or 
ancestor’s death, has a right to inherit aB his lands, 
tenements, and hereditaments; (21 heir-apparent, is ho 
whose right of inheritance is iudefeasible, provided he 
outlive the ancestor; as (he eldest eon, who must, by 
theconne of the common law, be heir to his father on 
kit death; (3) heir-presumptive, is one who, if the 
ancestor should die immediately, would, in Urn present 
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circumstances of things, be his heir, but whose right 
of- inheritance may be defeated by the contingency of 
some nearer heir being boot*—os a brother or nephew, 
whose presumptive succession may be destroyed tiy the 
birth of a child; or a daughter, whose hopes of succes¬ 
sion may be hereafter ont off by the birth of a sou; (4) 
heir by custom, he whose right of inheritance depends 
upon a particular and loom custom; os in borough- 
English lends the ydongest son succeeds to bis father, 
while in gavelkind lands all the sons inherit as par¬ 
ceners, and make bnt one heir; (6) heir by doviso, or 
hare* facto*, he who is mode by will the testator's 
heir or devisee, and has no other right or interest than 
the will gives him; (6) heir special, is the issue upon 
wliom on estate is entailed,—they may he either 
general or special, born of a particular mother, and 
these may be either male or female; (7) heir of blood 
and inheritance (hare* eanguinie tt hareditati*)-, is a 
sou who may bo defeated of his inheritance by his 
father’s displeasure; (8) ultimo* hare*, is he to whom 
lands come by escheat or forfeiture, for want of proper 
heirs, or on account of treason or felony; being cither 
the lord of the manor or the crown. The eldest son, 
after the doath of his father, is at common law his heir. 
The estate claimed by the heir roust necessarily he one 
that remained in the ai -vstor or deceased owner at 
the time of bis death, t i of which bo has made no 
testamentary diapositioi The word heir is a name* 
toHeetum , and extends utuo all heirs; and, under heirs, 
the heirs of heirs are comprehended in imjlnitum. (See 
Ukrcbn*.) 

linai'.ss, in Law, is a female heir. Whercthercare 
severul, they are called co-heiresses. 

Heirloom, in Law, is a tern applied to such good* 
and personal chat tels as, contrary to the nature of 
chattels, go by the special custom of a particular place 
to tho heir, together with the inheritance, and not to 
the executors or administrators. They arc usually 
casrisges, implements, utensils, Ac,; and though mere 
chattels, they cannot be devised away from the heir by 
will; any such devise being void, even by a tenant in fee- 
simple. The owner, however, is of course ut liberty to 
1 sell or dispose of them during hts life, as ho may sen 
moot. Tho term heirloom is frequently applied to such 
chattels us arc sometimes directed by the testator to 
goto the heir, together with tho inheritance; as pro- 
lanes, plate, &e. But the terra is not hare used in its 
strict and proper sense, and the same rules do not 
absolutely apply; for such a destination is.pot valid 
against the claims of creditors; and on the death of the 
heir intestate, will pass, like other chattels, to hi* 
personal representatives, aud not to his beir ; The 
word “ loom " is of Saxon origin, and signifies limb, or 
member; an heirloom being thus a limb or member of 
an inheritance. 

Hbistxiua, hi-tte'-re-S, a gen. of AVeat-Indian 
plants, consisting of trees with alternate leaves and 
small axillary flowers. It received its name in honour 
of Laurence 'll cist or, of Hehnatadt. Clara Veeandria, 
order Monoggma. It is often said that the wood of 
Ileixteriu. coccinea is the partridge-wood of theoabinet- 
mnt ers; hut this appears to be a mistake. In the cor¬ 
rupt French of Martinique, the wood of the Heitteria 
is called bate perdnx, a name not signifying partridge- 
wood, hut partridge-pea, hoi* being used for pot*. It 
is so called on account of the wild pigeons being fond 
of the berry. 

llBi.T4CAi*A«-fi'-J-H{ (Or. keliot, the son).—When 
a star appears above the horizon, and becomes visible 
a short time before sunrise, its rising is said to be 
hchscsl. In tho rate of a star that is close to the sun’s 
orbit when the enn, by reason of it* course along its 
orbit, is approaching tho star, the eun rises after the 
star, and set* after it; bnt when the sun ho* passed the 
star, and is receding from it, the star begins to rise 
before the sun, end sets before it. When the eon ie 
close to the star in its rising and setting, or when both 
bodies rise and set very nearly at the samo time, the 
latter cannot be.soen. on aeoount of the superior bril¬ 
liancy of the farmer. When, therefore, the eun ie 
approaching the star, and the star becomes visible at 
its setting, Just after sunset, it is arid to set hetiorally; 
but when the san bos passed the star, aud it is visible 
atiite rising shortly before sunrise, it is said to rise 
helmcslly. 
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Hiuuntra, ke-tadn'-tt *tt (Or. ktiio *, the sun; 
anikot, flower), in Bot.,the Sunflower, ajgen, of the 
net. erd. Oo«po»»<«, The speeie* S. tummtu ia e well- 
known annuel. It, is. appropriately named the sun- 
flower, sa-tts lone oirou&r heed of floret*, surrounded 
by goldvq ray*,, forms • oomplote ideal representation 
of the son; moreover, it never oosaea to adore the aan 
while the earth is illnmiosted bjr hi* light; for when he 
einbe in the west, the flowers of Sriimnihu§ are turned 
towards him, and when he rites in the east, they are 
ready to be cherished by the first beams. Borne 
writers on botany deny that the flowers turn with the 
eun: but their observations do not agree with popular 
experience There are varieties of II. ananas with 
double flowers, the tubular florets being all changed 
into lignlate ones, like ihose of the ray. The pith of 
the item contains nitrate of potash, and is sometimes 
used in the preparation of moxas. The fruits have 
lately been employed as an ingredient in a kind of 
soap, called sunflower soap. The species M. tuberoiu§ 
produce tile tubers known aa Jtrutaltm ariivhoket, 
whioh are much eaten, like potatoes. The word Jeru¬ 
salem is merely a corruption of the It alien gtratule. 

Hnt.iocximac. (i ftw Gkookktbic.) 

Hiaromxjin, kt-U'Om'-t-ter (Or. htlio*, the inn, and 
niftrtin, to measure), an inmtrnineut invented by the 
astronomer and mathematician Bougner, shout the 
middle of the lHtli century, for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the diameter of the stin, moon, and stars. It 
consists of a conical tube, fitted with twoobjeat-glasses 
of flie eaaio focal length, or a single object-gloss 
divided into two equal parts, which are made to slide 
along each other in the line of seotion, by micrometer 
screws, in conueotioD with graduated soales. The 
glasses are contrived to move in a direction at right 
angles to the axis of the tube. When the heliomnter 
jplttireeted towards any heavenly body, two images arc 
formed in the eye-glass of the instrument, w bicb may 
be made to a operate entirely from each other or coin¬ 
cide, at pleasure, by mormg the objoet-glassos by the 
micrometer sorew. When the images coincide, the 
angle subtended by the diameter of the heuvenly body 
under observati-n is equal to that which is subtenrei' 
by the diatanas between the centres of the object- 
glasses; and sarAis angle and the distance between the 
centres of the (. Asses are determinable by the gradu¬ 
ated soales attached to the instrument, the diameterof 
the heavenly body can bo deterraiued when its distance 
from the observer is known, or, vice vend, its distance 
can be determined if its diameter be known. 

Hbwoscops, he'-le-ot-kope (Gr. ktiio*, the son, 
and tkoptin, to observe), a telescope fitted with co¬ 
loured glasses, or having-the inner side of the eyeglass 
hlaokened by bolding it over tbe flame of a caudle, 
that the sun may be observed without injury to the 
eve of the observer, from the brilliancy of its rays. I n 
observing an eclipse of the sun, the eye is similarly 
preserved from injury by looking at the^henomenon 
through a piece of smoked or coloured gloat. 

Helxotkofh, he'-le-o-trope (Gr. keliot, the sun; 
tropoo, I turn), an.instrument by moans of which 
the eun’s rays can be reflected to a considerable dis¬ 
tance. It is used in trigonometrical surveys to trans¬ 
mit eignals from one station to another, ana to render 
distant stations distinguishable when they are many 
miles apart, that the surveyor may be enabled to 
determine bis angular measurements with accuracy. 
(S«e Gnonasr.) 

Hxlioiuopium, he-U-o-tro'-po’tm (Gr. ktliot, the 
aun i trvpoe, 1 tun), in Bot., the Heliotrope, or Tnrn- 
sole, a gen, of the not. ord- Btraginaota. H. ptruoia- 
s«n -mid eunpwum are popular plants. They have a 
delicious odour, net unlike that of nSw bay. 

Unix, kt'-libt (Gr. ktttx, a wreath or oiroumvola- 
tion, from Mitt tin, to wind round, environ), part of a 
spiral line, consisting of an entire torn of tbe thread 
or a screw-round the central cylinder. In Arch., the 
term is applied to tbe small valets* tetrodnoed under 
the flowers of the Corinth ion capita),' Which ore also 
culled uritia. A winding staircase, kueh aa is com¬ 
monly attached to the towers of ehnrahe* to afford the 
means of access to the summit, is sometimes called a 
htlioal staircase, in contradistinction to a spiral stair¬ 
case, which winds round a cone, tbe circumvolutions 
continually decreasing in diameter and approaching 


newer to the axis. In Anat., the auricle or outer pari 
of tbe ear is eo called ; and, in Zool., the snail, from 
tbe peculiar shape of ite obeli, which consists of * 
single spiral valve. 

Hmunout. 18m Hxu,xBosrs.) 

Hkixxbouus, ktHtf-o-rtu (Gr.), in Bot., a gen. 
of tbs nat. ord. Eatmncuiaoetr, consisting of perennial 
herbs with polmatdy- or nadateJy-divided leaves, of a 
paler green and more rigid than iu most other plants 
of the order. The moat important spade* ia M. ntptr, 
the black hellebore, so ended from the colour of its 
roots. It is a native of the shady woods of.the lower 
mountains in many ports of Hurope. It .flowers in 
winter, and on this oooount is sometimes colled the 
white Christmas rose. Hellebore root is impofted-in 
bags and barrels from Hamburg, and is used medi¬ 
cinally as a drnatio purgative. The species Jf.irflei* 
>iaits vindi* and fettidu* possess similar properties. 
The two latter havo bean found wild in seisralports 
of .England. The dertvmtlon of the term is from the 
Gr. ktleim, to destroy, and tern, food for .cattle; be¬ 
cause, on account of its poisonous qualities, it ianmllt 
to be oaten by cattle. 

Unit nr, heV-met (Low Lat. Mmut, It si. ehmttto), 
a piece of defensive armour for the head, whieb has 
been worn by the soldiers of all nations from the 
earliest ages. The oldest form of the helmet seems to 
have been that of a conical cap of metal, with a piece 
projecting downwards from the -rim in fr; at, called a 
nasal, that protected the face. Goliath of Gath is 
mentioned' in the sacred writings as wearing e-helmet 
of brass. The Egyptians worehelmete of quilted liana, 
as well as those of metal. Tbe Greeks and Beonana 
wore them in the form -of a round skull-eap. with a 
ridge of metal i iting along the centre, from the front 
to tWo book, which was ornamented with a fringe or 
crest of horse hair. Same of these helmets had broad 


triangular nasals, covering the whole of tbe nppsr pact 
of the face, and narrowing gradually to a point at tbo 
chin, with holes for the eyes of the wearers. In an¬ 
cient sculptures, Minerva is often depicted am wear- 
inq one or this kind, pushed back to expose the free, 
with the naeal resting ou the upper part of tbs-Xsoe. 
The Anglo-Saxons generally wore helmets.of leather, 
"trengtbened with a metal ring; the nobility having 
them of metal in the form of a cone, with a small 
projecting nasal. The helmet of the Saxon monarch, 
culled the epnektolm, or royal helm, was thesmhlem of 
liie rank, like the crown, and is sometimestrepresentod 
with a coronet surrounding it. The same kind of 
conical helmet, with the nasal, was also worn by the 
Danes, and subsequently by the Borman soldiers, at 
the time of the Conquest, and after that event, as may 
bo seen in representation*of the Bayeus tapestry,«M 
other works of art executed in tbe 11th and 12tL cen¬ 
turies. Little change-ssems to have baen made in the 
form of tbo helmet until the reign of Biohard I..when 
cylindrical helmets, flat at the top, were introduced, 
with an avcntaiUt , or plate, to protect the face. After 
this, successive changes were made in the form of the 
vitor, 'itaver, or attidaUlt, names applied at different 
periods to the front or movable part of the helmet, 
whioh was perforated with -holes, to allow the wearer 
to see and breathe, and could be raised at pleasure to 
allow him to eat and drink, without removing his 
head-piece. Whan plate armour was worn, tbe Cue of 
tbo knight was entirely concealed by the helmet, Whioh 
was constructed sn as to cover tbe head and neck Of 
the wearer; and this gave rise to the introduction of 
crests as a mark of distinction, by whioh ho might bo 
recognised. When the use of piste armour was portly 
abandoned, the iron breast and back pieces, md tbe 
pot or morion, a steel cap with a projecting rim, -were 
retained for some time, being worn by the sold ism of 
the Commonwealth, and by troopers in the time of 
Charles II., and subsequent kings. In the present 
day, metal helmets are worn by the life-guards, 
horse-guards, and many dragoon regiments, sod 


| Grose's TrtaUtt. 
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Helmet.— In Heraldry, the orest is always depicted 
on nr above a helmet, the shape of which differs 
for different ranks. The sovereign and princes of the 
blond royal have a full-faced helmet of gold, with gold 
bars over the opening in front; dukes and marquises, 
the stimc, but of steel with steel bars ; earls, viscounts, 
and burous, an open helmet of steel, in profile, with steel 
bars; baronets and knights, a full-faced steel helmet 
with the visor raised; and esquires and gentlemen, a 
stop) helmet in profile, with the visor closed. 

Helvetii, hel-ve'-the-i, the name of a Celtic people 
who, according I o CwBar, occupied the country between 
the Jurn on the west, the Kbone and Lake Leman on 
the south, and the Rhine on the cast and north, l'heir 
country thus corresponded pretty closely witli the 
limits of modern Helvetia or Switzerland, It was 
divided into four districts or vagi, uud had twelve 
towns and 400 villages. Incited by one of their chiefs, 
Orgctiirix, they determined to leave their country; 
burned their towns and villages; and taking with them 
rovisioii8 for three months, appointed a general ron- 
ezvnns at Geneva, in the spring of s.c. 58. Cmsar, 
who was then at ltume, hurried off as quickly as possi¬ 
ble to intercept thorn, and, arriving at Geneva, de¬ 
stroyed tho bridge over the itlione. The Helvetii sent 
to him soliciting a passage; but, demanding some time 
to consider of it, ho employed the interval in raising a 
wall or rampart on (he south side of the river. Uai mg 
given a denial to their request, the Helvetii attempted 
to break through the wall; but in this they failed. 
They then took another route through the country of 
the Soquani and yRdui, followed by Ccssnr. When 
within eighteen miles of llibracte (Autun), he left the 
rear of the Helvetii and moved towards the towu, m 
order to get supplies. On this, the Helvetii faced 
about and attacked him, anil u general engagement 
was the result. The Heliotii fought with desperate 
•Valour, but they were at length dofeuted with great 
•laughter. Of 3(18,000 of the Helvetii who left their 
homes, of whom 03,(MX) were fighting men, only 110,000 
returned to their own country, the rest being slain in 
battle, or afterwards massacred. Numerous Homan 
castles and colonies were planted iu their land, which 
was known as the Agcr llolvetiorum, until it was 
attaohed to transalpine Gaul. Having refused to 
acknowledge VitcliiuH as emperor, they Buffered se¬ 
verely from his generals; and after that time they 
almost disappear as a people.— Rtf. Smith’s Dictionary 
tf Ancient Geography. 

Uelwingiacka;, hel-utin-ge-ai'-ec-e, in Hot., a not. 
ord. of Dicolyledonet, sub-class Monorhlamydece. There 
is but one known species in this order, namely Del- 
vingia ruicifoUa, a shrubby plant fouud in Japan, 
where its leaves are employed os an esculent vegetable. 
The order is allied to Garryacea, from which it is 
-distinguished hr its alternate stipulate leaves, fascicled 
flowers, and 3—4-celled ovary. 

Hembkalofia. (See Nyctalopia.) 

TIemicaep. (See Ckkmocabp.) 

Himidesmcs, hem-e-den'-mut (Gr. htmi, half; demot, 
a bond), a gen. of tho nat. ord. Aeclepiadacete. The 
root of if. i»dwii», or Indian sarsaparilla, is officinal in 
the Dublin Pharmacopoeia. It liaa been for some time 
in use in India, under the name of country sarsaparilla, 
and was declared by the medical officers of the Madras 
establishment to be an efficient substitute for true 
ssrs iparilla m the treatment of scrofulous, syphilitic, 
and cutaneous affections. 

IIkwiftbra, he-mip'-ter-il (Gr. hemi, half; pteron, 
wing), an order of haustollated inseots having their 
wing-covers formed of a substance intermediate be¬ 
tween the elytra of beetles and the other ordinary 
membranous wings common to most insects. When 
the TIemiplera quit the egg, they have tho appearance 
of small liexupod uirvir, differing but little from the 
perfect insect, save m the ubsenoe of wings ; and be¬ 
fore these latter urn acquired, the skin is sned several 
tnnrs, and the larva ucquires a muoh larger bulk. 
The bed-bug (Cimexlectulariut) and the water-boatman 
fjWowefo) are examples of the family of llemiptera.— 
R'J Ihiird's Cgclopa dia of the Natural Sciencet. 

HKMismsa*. hem'-te-ferr <(} r . hemi, half, and 
tphaii a , a sphere or globe), the solid obtained by 
dividing a sphero into tvro equal parts iu the plane of 
■By great circle passing through the poles, or in a 


Hepatic ao«®_ 

plane passing through a diameter of the sphere 
in any port. In Astron. and Geol., the field of the 
heavens and the earth is divided -into the northern 
and southern hemispheres, by a plane passing through 
the equator; aud the latter is also divided into the 
eastern aud western hemispheres, by a plane passing 
through the 30th meridian W. of Greenwich. 

Hemlock. (See Coiwna.) 

Hrmohiuiagb. (Nee H-Smobhhagb.) 

lly.ur. (Nee Cannabis and Liraif Hanvfaotube.) 

>1 kniiabb. (Nee Utoscyamus.) 

Henna. (See Lawsonia.) 

Hbnby Hi flu, hen'-re, a fire-arm which takes its 
name from Mr, Alexander Henry, gumuaker, of Edin¬ 
burgh, the inventor of the peculiar system on which 
the barrel is rifled. 11 is considered by many to bo 
superior to any rifle that has yet been produced; and 
tins seems to be borne out by tbe satisfactory shooting 
that lias been mode with Ihia weapon by Mr. Edward 
Robs (the champion shot, 1800), Lord Vernon, and 
others, at the moetings of tho National Rifle Associa¬ 
tion, at Wimbledon, and other gatherings of Euglish 
and Scottish marksmen elsewhere. A horizontal or 
transverse section of the barrel showB the rifling to be 
beptagonal, with small ridges of metal, or “ lands," 
projecting at each angle Phe lands are made either 
oolite iu form, rcctangt.'. , or rounded. The interior 
of the barrel, cousoquei. ly, presents a scries of seven 
planes inclined to e.auh other at an angle of nearly 
128-Q8' 3 , which wind along the interior of the barrel 
with a regular twist of one turn in 30 inches in a rifle 
witli a gauge of -151 inch; hut tho pitch varies accord¬ 
ing to the calibre of tho arm, from 20 inohes to 6 feet. 
The adoption of a projecting ridge at each angle of the 
rilling gives a double number or bearing-points to 
impart a rotatory motion to the bullet, and tends to 
diminish the windage, by leaving but little room for the 
expansion of the bullet when the piece is discharged, 
so that the missile leaves the barrel very slightly 
altered in shape. In consequence of this, the friction 
of tbe sir on a bullet Urea from a Henry rifle is far 
less than (that which it exercises on u projectile dis¬ 
charged from any other description of rifled fire-arm, 
and Lhcre is less chance of the bullet “ stripping,” as 
it is termed, when the missile leaves the barrel without 
turning in tbe grooves or rifling. In some rifles made 
by Mr, Henry, the additional bearing-points are 
I obtained by making a curved groove in the centre of 
each plane. This arm does not foul ns quickly as 
other weapons that are loaded at tho muzzle. The 
ball is cylindro-concoidul in form, and fits easily into 
the barrel. There is little recoil, and, as the bullet is 
not liable to strip, an increased charge of powder may 
be used, whioh gives a lower trajectory (tee Ritlb, 
Thajkctoby) and insures greater accuracy in the 
flight of the projectile. The Henry rifle is fitted with 
a patent wind-gauge sight, for regulating the aim 
according to the strength of the wind, and, it required, 
a patent elevating cheek-piece can be attaohed to the 
stock for long-range shooting. 

Henslovtace.®, hen-tlo-ve-ai'-te-e, in Dot., a small 
net. ord. of tropical Dicotyledmite in the sub-class 
Calgcifiorai. It contains but one geuue, consisting of 
three or four species, which resemble in most respects 
the hydrangeas, the chief differences being in their 
trec-Uke habit, in the union of their styles into a cylin¬ 
der, and in tho total absence of albumen. Their pro¬ 
perties and uses are unknown. 

Hbnwabb. (See A LABIA.) 

Hbfaticaoxa, hc-pilt'-e-Icai'-ee-e (from Gr, iepar, 
liver), in Bot., the Liverworts, a net. ord. of flower¬ 
less plants, sub-class Acrogena ,—small cellular plants, 
either with a creeping stem bearing minute imbrioatea 
leaves, or with a lobed leaf-like frond, or thalloid 
expansion. The reproductive organs ere of two kinds, 
called respectively antheridia and arehegonia, which 
may be either on the seme plant or on different ones. 
The liverworts are generally diffused over the globe, 
but they are most abundant in damp, shady places in 
tropical countries. There ore about 05 genera, whioh 
oomprise upward* of 700 species. Their properties 
are unimportant. Some have been used medicinally 
in liver complaints. Marehantia hemitpherica, ana 
other species, have been employed in the form of poul¬ 
tices in dropsy. 
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Hepatitis, kep-d-H'-Ut (Or. kipar, the liver), a term which they claim a right to role, bat erercise noactael 
applied to inflammation or the liver. The history and authority; arms of Community, or armorial bearing* 
symptoms of thie dieeate have been particularly dwelt borne by oitiee, bishoprics, and bodies corporate $ 


uui.li wry rcwBS. aura, wueu me uwnuua 01 pajw* mr luepraiirnn^c w nit bhitaiw niiu nu ucircoo, auu 

ciana vu more especially called to diseases of the to indicate their maternal descent; and arm# Here- 
gastrointestinal mucous membrane,—heretofore a field ditary, which descend from father to ton, tho_fourth 
comparatively unexplored,—this affection, and its bearer of any coat from the first possessor, or hia great 
subsidiary diseases, were morn studied than any other grandson, being considered a gentleman of ancestry, 
lesion of the digestive apparatus. In temperate lsti- To proceed briefly with what may be termed the gram- 
tndes hepatitis is a rare disease] but in tropical di- mar of heraldry:—If the field of the shield he divided 
mates it is often so acute, sudden, and fatal, os to defy into three equal portions by horizontal lines, the upper 
medical treatment. The principal indications of the part ia distinguished us the chief, the middle port as 
disease are, pain in the right side and shoulder, ten- the fess, and the lower part as the base. Them aro 
derness in the right bypochondrium when pressed, also nine points 

together with enlargement of the liver, often vomiting, need to indicate >. . 

always fever, with loss of appetite and a foul tongue, the situation of X _ 

It is frequently accompanied by jaundice. Hepatitis charges: these are 1 S a 

sometimes terminates in ahscesses, which, on some —1. dexter chief; 

occasions, require to bo opened externally. Professional 2. middle chief; . - 4 — 

assistance ia necessary with regard to them, aa the 3. sinister chief; 

treatment is complicated. After the disease hus been 4. honour point; £ 

subdued, vegetable tonics are useful in restoring the 6. fees point; 6. 

digestive powers. Whon the disease has supervened nombrtl point; ■ ■■■, 6 ————, 

in a warm climate, a removal to a more temperate 7. defter base; 

region is always advisable. s - middle base; 7 8 3 

Hsptaoox, kep'-tl-gon (Qr. hepta, seven, and ynnin, «. Bimster base. 
angle), a term in Qeom. applied to a plane figure com- The colours and 

J iosed of seven aides. The area of a regular heptagon metals used in bla- 

s equal to the square of one of its sides multiplied by zonry aro uine in number, tho metals being or and 
3033014 (or seven-fourths of the tangent of the angle argent; the colours, gules, azure, sable, vert, purpura, 
at the base to radius 1). (See Geometry.) tenne, and sanguine. These are all indicated, in en- 

Heptarchy. (Sec vol. I. of this work.) graving, by various lines and dots, after the method 

Huralp, her'Sld (Low Lat. hcraldut, Sax. herault), said to lie invented by Pctrasancta, an Italian ; they 
—Among the Greeks and Bomaus, heralds were cm- aro severally noticed under their respective headings, 
ployed to carry messages to friendly and hostile Certain fnrs are also used, which consist of ten oL- 
nations, to conclude treaties of peace and amity, or tinct sorts or varieties. (See Euhink, PoTzst, Vaib.) 
to declare war. (See Feciai.es.) In mcdimval times. There are also nine principal ordinaries, or charges, 
their duties were very similar, and they had the diroc- termed " honourable, and fourteen subordinate ordi- 
tion and management of tournaments and; jousts, and naries. The principal ordinaries are tho chief, pale, 
the regulation of ceremonies of state : it also fell to bend, bend sinister, fess, bar, chevron, cross, ana 
their part to make lists of the knights and soldiers who saltier. The foss occupies the third and central port 
were slain in battle. The supervision of pedigrees of of the shield, as shown above, and is considered to be 
descent, and tho armorial bearings of families, ulso derived from the broad buldric, or belt, that eueiroled 
caine within the espeeial province of the heralds, who, I he loins of the « arrior. Tbo cross, when considered 
with the kings-at-arms, held visitations in diilerent as an ordinary, consists of two broad stripes or bars, 
counties at certain times for this purpose. Heralds one perpendicular and the other horizontal, crossing 
are first mentioned under this title about the middle of each other at right angles, in the centre of the shield, 
the 12th century. Tho .English heralds were formed There are, however, numerous forms of the cross used 
into a body corporate by Richard III. (See IIkralhs’ in heraldry; such as the cross avellane, cross bottonny, 
CoM/BCUt.) In the present day, when Great Britain and cross crosslct, which are classed among common 
declares war against any other power, the heralds charges. _ Tho remaining principal ordinaries, with 
make a formal proclamation of the same in the city of their diminutives, are mentioned under their respective 
London. headings, os are also the lines of division or demsrea- 

IIehaldry, her'-Hd-re (Nor., from Low Lat.), the tion, used as outlines of the ordinaries, or to divide the 
science which teaches everything relating to armorial field of the shield in directions indicated by the names 

_ L. J L—waiiw tVin Af/ldN aF nwaon/lanoa f/V nf mil fkaaa nlinanas ILa .L I r s 


riages, and funerals; the creation of peers, knights of sinister base. These lines of partition are termed 
the Garter, Ac.; and ou public occasions, such as the Embattled, Engrailed, Dancette, Indented, Infected, 
opening of parliament. Heraldry, as far as ibodis- Nebuly, Haguly, and Wavy. The subordinate ordina- 
tinction of families and tnbes by various emblems is ries, are the canton, a third part of tho chief on the 
concerned, is a science of great autiquity. The twelve dexter side; tho gyros, a gusset-shaped ordinary, 
tribes of the Jews had eooh its cognizance, and the occupying the eighth part of the shield, and formed fey 
standards of rations from the earliest ages bore some a right line and diagonal line meeting ju the centre of 
particular heraldic dovice. (See Badge, Fiao.) But the shield, or fess point; the fret, formed of two dfsg- 
and distinctions of modern heraldry origi- onal bars, and a lozenge-shaped frame in the oantre of 
noted about the middle of the 12th century, when the the shield, interlaced; the quarter (sss Quartzs) j tbo 

me of armour, and the helmet with closed visor. Which. * 

concealed the countenance, rendered the assumption 
of marks of distinction, such ns the crest on thecasque, lozenge, fusilj niascle, and ruitre (see Lozevsb). To 
and the armorial bearings on the surcoat, absolutely these charges, innumerable representations of tho 
needful to enable the combatants to distinguish friend various heavenly bodies, the human form, and its dif- 
from foe in the heat of battle. Shortly after this ferent parts, the head, hands. Sc., birds, beasts, fishes, 
period, armorial beanngs, which hod been assumed at flowers, trees, bought, towers, weapons, and impls- 
pleasure by those who bore them, became hereditary, ments, or parte of implements, of various kinds, which 
and confined to certain families. There sure ten dif- are blazoned according to the position in which they 
ferent kinds of armorial bearings; namely,—arms of are depicted, and their situation in the shield, or witti 


and arms Hereditary. The chief of these are arms of of four porta: the shield, sad its charges; the crest, 
Dominion and Pretension, the first of which are borne which it generally drawn surmounting a helmet (see 
by sovereigns in virtue of the territories over which Oust, Hunt), whioh is surrounded by pieces of silk 
they rule, and tho second in virtue of countries over or velvet, jogged at the edge*, end lined with far, 
MO 
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whioh are termed “ mannings," or " lambrequins j" 

1 ho motto, which may be assumed at pleaiare (net 
Mono); and the supporters, which are not borne by 
commoners (w« SvrroBTEWi). For further informa¬ 
tion respecting matters intimately oonneoted with thn 
science of heraldry, tho reader is referred to the fol¬ 
lowing articles, which bear directly upon them. (See 
Unazotrar, Bimaavcna, Marshaii,™ e or Arms.)— 
Itef. CUomani of Heraldry^ Parker, Oxford: Bnrko'e 
Armarie of tnghmd; Guillim’a Ditplau <f Heraldry; 
Verne’s Hlazo a of Oentrie; Clarke’s Marmal of 
Heraldry. 

Heralds' Co mb as, a corporation consisting of tho 
three English kings-at-arms, sis heralds, and four pur- 
nuivanta, to whom a charter of privileges was granted 
by Hichard Til., in 1483. This king also gave them u 
house, in which they might hold their chapters and 
deposit their records; but it was taken irom them 
shortly after by his successor, Henry VII. Edward VI., 
however, confirmed their charter, anil Queen Mary 
gave them a building on llenet’s Hill, tit. Paul's 
Churchyard, known as Derby House, on thn site of 
which the present college now stands. The kings-at- 
iirms are Garter, Ctareuoeux, anilNorroy the heralds, 
•Somerset, Cheater, Windsor, Hic-hmond, Lancaster, 
and York; the pursuivauts.Hlue Mantle, Bongo Croix, 
Bongo Dragon, and Portcullis. There is a king-nt- 
arms attached to tho order of the Bath, named Bath 
king-at-arms, who lias no connection with tho heralds’ 
college. Pedigrees are preserved, and grants of arms 
are made and registered hr the members of tho college, 
who are privileged to receive certain fees, iu virtue of 
their office, from those who wish to search their 
records or avail' themselves of their services in any 
way. In Scotland, there ia a oollege of arms, consisting 
ofLyou king-at-arms, 6ix heralds, and four pursui¬ 
vants; and in Ireland, the chief heraldic officer is 
termed Ulster king-at-arms. 

HasBXBtnM, her-bair'-e-um, a term generally applied 
to a collection o( specimens of .plants carefully dried 
and preserved. Snob collections arorery valuable,—for 
a well-preserved plant displays its botanical structure, 
in all its minuter, better than the most accurate 
migrating. In order to compose an herbarium, plants 
are usually collected in a tin box, called a “ vaauultint," 
whioh preserves them from withering for at least a 
short time. They should be gathered on a dry day, 
and those which have collected moisture in their loaves 
should be placed in a vessel of water and be allowed to 
dry thore. It is necessary to kill pleats with sueen. 
lent steins or leaves, by immersing them for a short 
time in hot water. Iu order to complete the drying of 
the specimens, they are placed hoi ween layers of 
bibulous paper, so as not to distort their parts. Pres¬ 
sure is thou applied, which varies uncording to the 
nature of the plants. Great care is necessary m order 
to avoid using too much pressure at first. The paper 
is changed every day, or every second day, and ary 
paper supplied for a short time. Those specimens 
which are qniekly dried have the beet Hpprarnnce; 
and some plants which lose their natural oolour 
and turn blaok in the ordinary mode of drying, 
can be beautifully preserved by a quick process. 
Thus, in the case of tho orehids, and other similar 
plants, when placed between layers of paper, inclosed 
in a wire net-work Game, and hang before a fire, 
where the package is made to turn like moat roast¬ 
ing, they eon be exquisitely dried in a few hours. 

11 v the ordinary process they would require eight or 
ten days. When properly dried, the specimens are 
olaoed m sheets of writing-paper, and may be slightly ; 
fastened by making the top and bottom of the stalk 
paw through slits in the paper for the purpose. The i 
name of the genus and species, the locality where it 
was found, together with any other interesting infor- > 
motion, are then marked beside each. The method of I 
preserving cryptognmons plants is more difficult, on i 
account ot the greater quantity of moisture whioh they i 
contain ami the great delicacy erf their texture, i 
Herbaria are generally ranged on a botanical system; < 
and great care is required in order to preserve their I 
contents from the Savages of moths and beetles, u 
Camphor and a little corrosive sublimate ere good i 
preservatives. There are some herbaria in existenae i 
which have lotted for cen tones, end which are stiU i 
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consul tad for the identification of species. Those col¬ 
lected by travellers in distant countries are frequently 
of great value. 

H hubs, kerb* (Dot. kerba), in Hot., pleat* which have 
stems that die down axmuaUy to the surface of the 
ground. The term cautiz is used to distinguish an 
herbaoeoue stem. 

Hkbcvumi, her'-ka-leez, a constellation in the 
northern hemisphere, formed by tbs old astronomer 
Aratua, but considered to have received tie present 
* name from some later astronomer. It is surrounded 
by the constellations Bootes, Draco, Lyra, end 
Ophinchus. It contains no atari of the first and 
second magnitude. 

H JtmtniTABT PBivttBSBS AMD Po9»wpioxb, le-rcd'-r- 
tt-re (Fr. hirtdUaWe, fr. the Let.) .—In the government 
and social constitution of many countries, hereditary 
rights and privileges Sre allowed to certain individuals 
or families; and the question of the admissibility of 
these rights and privileges has frequently been agitated, 
especially in recent times. Hereditary monarchy has 
its supporters and its opponents. The “ divine right ” 
of kings is seldom urged now as an argument in its 
favour; and the advisability of hereditary transmission 
of the chief power in the state is at present principally 
rested on the grotm a political necessity end expe¬ 
diency. It must altti j allowed that the excitement 
and political animosnto* which tho recurring eleotinn 
of a general governor would call forth are avoided by 
having hereditary power in a particular family. In 
this country, moreover, the dangers and evils which 
might arise through a governing power being depend¬ 
ent, upon birth, are neutralized by the national insti¬ 
tutions, even if hononr Bnd high position were not 
able to prove a restraint. Besides hereditary monarchy, 
however, in this country, there is the question of 
hereriitarr clones, dignities, and offices in the state. 
The hereditary transmission of posts in the state, the 
powers attached to which are almost monarchical, is 
inconsistent with the idea of a free state. An hereditary 
nobility, with rights simitar to those of the petty 
prinoes of Germany, cannot bo looked upon as an 
advantageous state of affairs. But thn existence of a 
class with curtain hereditary privileges, as in this 
country, may be of great advantage to a nation. Those 
families whose hereditary traditions form a portion of 
the national history naturally identify themselves with 
the prosperity and honour of the country. When such 
a class can command an excellent education, and pos¬ 
sess well-assured property, together with a high sense 
of hononr, they are raised abovo all pettiness and 
meanness, and are valuable examples in a country like 
our own. The hereditary privileges of the nobility, 
however, can be abused; and tho great revolution of 
France was an example of the fearful results of such 
nn abnse of power. 

HmttBT, lier'-e-sc (Or. haireeie, choice, election), 
mny be defined as the act of holding opinions upon 
rpligious matters contrary, to the authority and teach¬ 
ing of any religious community to whioh a person may 
be presumed to owa obedience. Primitively, however, 
it was used to desiguato any opinion that a man or a 
seat might choose to adopt; and in this way it was 
applied to the philosophic sects of the Greeks and 
Unmans. In the New Testament, even, the term is 
frequently used to designate a religious sent, without 
any reproach being implied. In this sense it it used 
in Acts r. 17; xv.fi; xxviii. 22; and Josephus terms 
thn three great Jewish sects, heretics, without wishing 
to imply any censure. On the other hand, it was used 
in a reproachful sense by the Apostles toward* those 
who denied their dootrines, and by the Jews towards 
Christianity- Iu the writings of the Christian fathers 
we find the term employed towards those opinions 
which differed from what was deemed to be toe doc¬ 
trine of the Apostles; end later, when Christian teach¬ 
ing oame to be regulated by ecclesiastical counoils, any 
one who rejected their decisions was proclaimed to be 
a heretio; whilst those who gave their adherence to 
what was settled by these councils were proclaimed to 
be orthodox, or oatholio. It ie ncoeatary that heresy 
'should not be oonfonnded with schism, or with apo¬ 
stasy ; the letter implying a complete renunciation of 
Christian doetrine, whilst schism means only the 
rejection of soma point of discipline, just aa heresy 
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denote* any division upon mitten of doctrine. The 
earty fathers gave the number of heresies u ranging 
between eighty and a hundred and fifty, although 
Lardner, in his “History of Heretics," demonstrate* 
that these figures are somewhat exaggerated. Nearly 
all the heretical opinions current in the first two cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era appertain to the creation of 
the world, to the connection between Christianity and 
Judaism, and to the person of our 8aviour. The two 
great sects were the Ebionitss and the Gnostics. (See 
these words.) In the 3rd .century the Manioheiau heresy 
took birth. At the bead of this sect was Manes, whose 
object it was to engraft upon the teachings of the Apos- 
ties the rites taught by the Fersiau magi. Passing 
over the heretical controversies of Babellius, of Nova¬ 
tion, and of Paul of Bamosuta, all of whioh arose 
during the 3rd century, we reach the great Arum 
heresy, which formed the chief object of theological 
discussion during the 1th century. The only new 
ecots which require distinct mention are the Pela¬ 
gian, which sprang forth in the 5 th century; the Nos- 
torians, and their adversaries the Eutyehians ; the 
Monotbclites, the Monosophytes, and the Pauhcians. 
Previous to the Reformation in England, heresy was 
enacted, by 2 Henry IV. o. 15, to be the holding of 
opinions contrary to the Catholic faith and the deter¬ 
mination of Holy Church ; and the offender might be 
convicted of heresv at common law by an archbishop 
in a provincial synod. After conviction, the criminal 
was to be dealt with according to the king's pleasure. 
When a person, after having abjured lus heresy, again 
relapsed into it, the king lu council might issue tho 
writ de haretim comhurtndo, upon which the criminal 
was handed over to tho secular authority to bo openly 
burnt alive. The first statute of the reign of Elizabeth 
repealed all previous enactments, leaving it at common 
law, although it did not determine what heresy actually 
is, merely limiting it to “ such as heretofore hath becu 
adjudged heresy,*’ according to the scriptural autho¬ 
rity and that of'the four couucils. Roth Elizabeth and 
James I. Bro stated to have burnt heretics; and Lord 
Coke (3 Instit. c. 5) approved of burning heretics alive. 
The writ de haretico eomburendm was abolished by 
29 Charles 11. c. 9, and henceforth the punishment of 
heretics was vested in the ecclesiastical courts, who 
might punish heresy pro talutr ammit, from a pure 
regard for the offenders soul. Thus stands the law at 
the present time, when it is a matter of tho utmost 
difficulty to define cithA what heresy actually is, or 
what is the punishment for it. It is true that heresy 
is left completely to tho jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical 
courts; but as the power of these tribunals has been 
much limited by the many toleration acts, no lose than 
by the almost indefinite construction that may be 
placed upon the doctrinal forms of the Anglican church, 
the practical effect is iound to be an almost complete 
toleration of doctrines opposed to the Articles of the 
Establishment. A glbrohs and instructive change is 
this from the practice of burning shvo any one who 
diced to express a free opinion upon matters of re¬ 
ligion. The reader is referred to the proceedings 
instituted against Dr. Rowland Williams, and to the 

a ent of the Court of Arches.—fief. Mosheim’a 
radical Sitforg, vol. ii.; Stockmann’s Lexicon 
Herrcrium; Welch’s Getchicte dir Ketzereien. 

Humor, her'-r-ot (Sax. heregeate, literally war- 
treasure), is a feudal service due to the lord of the 
manor, upon the death, and sometimes upon the aliena¬ 
tion. of a tenant. It consists in rendering to the lord 
the best jewel, beast, or chattel that was owned by the 
deceased. This flue was enforced in England prior 
even to the Norman conquest, and although at this 
latter period ou analogous service, under the name of 
Reliefs, was introduced, the heriot was not abolished. 
The chattels which were first given in this wav appear 
to have been the home and armour of the deceased 
lease- or copy-holder. At first voluntary, it came in 
course of time to be compulsory. There are two kinds 
of heriots; beriot-serrico and heriot-coatom, for the 
former of which the lord of the manor may either 
seise or distrain, while for the latter he cannot, al¬ 
though he has the right of choosing the best beast-or 
chattel. Formerly tba right of heriot-enstom was 
freely exercised in the osse of freehold lands: but at 
the present time it is almost exclusively confined to 
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lands held by customary tenure, whether these latter 
be copyholders, convenoonary estates under the duke 
of Cornwall, customary freehold* of the northern bor¬ 
der counties, or lands m ancient demesne. In Scotland 
other similarly vexations fines are levied npon land. 

liuBwaPHxocrra Flowms, ier-mM'-fro-dit* (Or. 
hrmaphrodltot), in But., are those which posses* both 
stamens aud pistil. 

Hnnnpnct, fter-mcn-a'-fibs (Or. kermenevtii, 
an interpreter), ie the science of interpreting or dis¬ 
covering the true meaning of the holy Scriptures. Al¬ 
though often confounded with exegesis, it bears a very 
marked distinction from that branch of study. \See 
Kxsgesjs.) 

IIbxmstio Books, her-met'-ik (Fr. hermHiqv »), a 
term applied to the supposed literary compositions 
of the ancient Egyptiau god Thoth, who was behaved 
to have acted as tho scribe of the other gods. Tradi¬ 
tion varied as to the character and number of these 
inspired writings, whioh wore held to contain all know¬ 
ledge, whether divine or human, in its totality, dement 
of Alexandria gives tho number of the bermetio books 
os forty-two; lamhlichus, as 20,000; while Manetho 
raises the number to 30,025. According to the best 
authorities, theso writings wore :—one book containing 
the sacred hymns of Osiris; one hook on the life of a 
king; four books of astrological precepts and observa¬ 
tions; eleven books treating of the cosmography, 
geography, and chorogrtiphy of Egypt and tho Nile; 
ten upon tho laws and discipline of the priesthood, and 
six treating of medicine. Bcveral pretended Greek 
translations of tbcae books have survived; but the 
true origiu of these writings is held to be due to Egyp¬ 
tian, Persian, aud Rabbinical Bouroee. lu medieval 
times, tho alchemists and astrologers were particularly 
prone to entitle their works bermetio writings. 

Hermit, her'-mit (Or. heremitie. an inhabitant of a 
desert), a term often applied in the (farly, bat more 
frequently in the later church, to a person who, in 
order to resist the temptations end oares of the world, 
withdrew himself from society to a cavern, a moun¬ 
tain, a desert, or other solitary situation, there to 
devote himself to prayer, fasting, and mortification of 
the flesh, (fins Ancnonm, AsobWciSM.) 

IIebmtt Crab. (See Chau.) 

liaitNU, hrr'-ne-U (Or. herttoe, a branch, from its 
protruding forwards), a general term in morbid Anat.. 
applied to the protrusion of any viscus from its natural 
cavity. In a more restricted sense, however, the word 
only signifioR a protrusion of the abdominal, viscera. 
Hernia, in tho latter form, is unfortunately very fre¬ 
quent. Many causes contribute to this frequency. 
There are three natural openings whioh are weak and 
unprotected in tho walls of tho abdomen. These open¬ 
ings yield easily, sad permit the cscapo of any visoua 
that may be pressed towards them with even ^moderate 
degree of force. Tho nature of the walls, too, whioh 
are principally composed of mnscle, and the condition 
of the viscera within,—loose, liable to change of size 
and situation, and subject to irregular pressure by the 
contractions of these muscular walls,—all units to 
render these weak situations still more weak. The 
places referred to. are colled the umbilious, end the 
inguinal and femoral canals. There are, however, 
other situations whore hernie may occur, though such 
cures nro unfrequent. It is also evident that if the 
muscles or tendons of tho diaphragm ara wounded, 
some portion of tho contents of the abdomen may 
escape; thus constituting the varieties of ventral ana 
phrenic hernia. The farms of this disease have con¬ 
sequently been arranged and named according to the 
placet where they occur. Besides this divirion as to 
situation, there ie another, of great importance, de¬ 
rived from the natnre of the viscus displaced. Men 
are much more liable to hernia than women, the pro¬ 
portion being about four to one; and tbe liability te 
the disease increases with yean. A hernia is always 
composed of a “aao” and its contents. The former 
is a portion of the peritoneum poshed forward by the 
protruding viseera, and forming a pooch. The contents 
of the sac vary greatly; bat generally consist of a por¬ 
tion of the small intestine, especially the Him. A 
certain quantity of Hold is always, found secreted in 
the sac together with the viscera. The principal di¬ 
visions Of the ordinsry disease are,—reducible (when 
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it is returnable into the abdomen), irreducible, and 
strangulated hernia. Reducible hernia is treated cither 
with a truas, so as to retain the protrusion within the 
cavity or the abdomen, or the treatment majr he 
radu-al, the contrivances for which are purely surgical. 
In the formor cane, each particular kind of hernia 
requires its special form of trass; and before applying 
it, the hernia must bo reduced by placing the patient 
on his back, relaxing the muscles by bending buck the 
thigh, and pressing the tumour back in the proper 
direction. The protruded viscus cannot be returned 
into the abdomen in irreducible hernia. Coses of this 
kind are treuted either by means of a truss having u 
hollow pad, so as to embrace the tumour, or radi¬ 
cally, in some cases, by keeping the patient recumbent, 
on low diet, for two or three mouths; during u inch 
time the bowels aro kept open by laxatives and injec¬ 
tions, the tumour being equally pressed durum the 
tune. When a portion of the intestine protruded is 
so tightly constituted that it not only cuiiin.it be re¬ 
turned into the abdomen, hut has Us circulation 
arrested also, the disease is called strangulated hernia. 
If relief is not speedily obtained when tho disease 
occurs in this form, it is highly dangerous; for the 
strangulated part becomes gangrenous. If tun intes¬ 
tines cannot be returned by pressure, chloroform is 
administered internally, so as to relax tho muscle, or 
a hot bath, or bleeding to tho verge of faintness. If 
none of these methods are of any avail, the operator is 
obliged to divide the constriction by means of tho 
knife. 

IIbbo, Heroic Age, he'-ro, he-ro'-ik (Or. heron, a 
being intermediate betweengndsandmrn). —Duringthe 
Homeric period, any king, prince, lender in buttle, or 
one who distinguished himself above bis companions 
as a brave warrior, or in wisdom, or in beiuitv, was 
fabled to be of divine origin, and after death nns wor¬ 
shipped as a deity by those cities or races of mankind 
that claimed him as founder or ancestor Thus IVr- 
sens, Theseus, and other wnrnors of mythological his¬ 
tory, were called heroes. The greatness and glory of 
these herons wore held up to the example mid ml mini 
tlon of the whole Greek peoples. According to Thirl- 
wall, tho horoio age lasted during six generations, or 
about two hundred years, terminating with the death 
of the near descendants of those Greeks who fought 
at Troy. In Homer, however, the word heroisoltcn 
synonymous with warrior, or even with wise man or 
king. 

IlKROtc Vbrsb, that in whioh epic poetry, devoted 
to a history of the exploits of heroes, is composed. In 
Greek and Latin, heroic vrrtr is generally expressed in 
hoxamotor lines; in English, Italian, and German, 
by the iambic of ten syllables, either with or without 
the additional short syllable; and in Frenoh, by the 
iambic of twelve syllables. (See also articles Epic 
and Hiixaubtkk.) 

Ukhow, her'-on (Fr.; Lat. ardea), belongs to the 
elass Orallatoree, a fam. of lords of which the common 
heron (Anlra eiiirrea) is the general type. The charac¬ 
teristics of the Anleidic aro as followsBeak long, 
strong, straight, compressed in a lengthened cone; upper 
mandible slightly channelled, ridge rounded; nostrils 
lateral, basal, pierced longitudinally in tlio grooic, and 
half-closed by a membrane; legs long, slender, naked 
above the tarsal joint; throe toes in front, ttio two 
outer united by a membrane, one toe behind directed 
inwards; claws long, compressed, sharp, tho middle 
claw denticulated on the inside; wings of moderate 
length, the first quill-feather a little shorter than the 
second or third, both of whioh are the longest in the 
wing. The common boron is one of the most numerous, 
as well as the best known of wading birds, and Formerly 
the bird was considered Toyal game, and statutes were 
passed for its preservation. The heron is said to be 
very long-lived, and was formerly held in considerable 
estimation as nn article of food. It visits most parts 
of the United Kingdom, and oceupies the heronries, 
which aro built for its comfort, from spring until the 
month of August. It visits Scandinavia in summer, 
going occasionally as far north as the Faroe islands, 
Iceland, and the southern coast of Greenland; but it is 
most abundant in Holhfbd. The plumage is usually of 
a hluisli-asby colour, and the average length of the bird 
from the poult of the beak to the end of the tail about 
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three feet, while from the carpal joint to the end of the 
wing, the extent is about seventeen inches. The soli¬ 
tary habits of the heron are well known, for, except 
during the breeding season, when they congregate in 
large flocks, they are generally seen alone. Their food 
is nearly entirely composed of fish, and they will be seen 
standing for hours by the side of ponds and streamlets, 
watching for their prey, whioh they catch by a single 
dart of their powerful beak. Beside* the common 
heron, there ore th etntrple heron, which is fonnd in the 
of Europe, in Africa, and i 


temperate parte of Europe, in Africa, and in Asia; the 
great white heron, an accidental visitor to this country, 
but common in the eastern partsof the Mediterranean; 
the buff-hacke/l keron, and the equacco heron, a native 
of Egypt.—For further information on these latter 
varieties, the reader is referred to Tamil's XTietory qf 
Dritinh JJir/ln, which treats at length on the subject. 

Hbjio'h Foi'ntaht. (See Hydraulics,) 

Hhbpetology, her-ve-tol'-o-je (Gr. herpeton, a rep¬ 
tile ; logon, a discourse), a term applied to that portion 
of Nut. Hist, which treats of reptiles. This hranoh of 
science has received the attention of naturalists both 
in unoient and modern times. Linmeus gave much 
study to the subject, and Ray devoted considerable! 
time to it. Laccp&dc, Brougniart, Latreille, and 
Danilin also contributed *o its advancement in the end 
of the 18lh and begitn g of the 19th century. In 
later times the princir ■. writers on herpetology have 
been Sklegel, Gray, Holler, Owen, and others. Add!- 
tiounl interest is udded to the atudy of this branch of 
science on account of the numerous fossil remains of 
reptiles belonging to former geological periods which 
have been found. Many of these possess extraordinary 
characters, and are of immense size. Until lately, the 
Iiutrurhia, or Amphibia, hove always been included 
with the reptiles; couaequently, in most works on 
herpetology « description of them is to be found.— 
Stef. Hell's Jlietorg of British lleplilet, which contains 
a lull account of all the British species, including the 
Amphibia. 

II nuaxNG, ht r'-ring (Ger. heer, an army, on account 
of the great numbers in which they visit our shores), 
belongs to tho family of the Clupeiam, a branch of tho 
order termed Mnlaeapterggii, on aocount of tbeir being 
possessed of a scaly body like the salmons, no adipose 
dorsal lln, and by the upper jaw being formed in tho 
middle by the intermaxillary, and on the sides by the 
maxillary bones. The length of the bead, compared to 
the length of tho body alone, without the head or caudal 
rajs, is os 1 to 4; the depth of tho body compared 
to the whole length of the fish, u 1 to C; the 
commencement of the dorsal fln is halfway between 
the point of the upper law and the end of the fleshy 
portion of the tail; tho longest ray is nearly as long aa 
t he base of the fin; the pectoral fin being rather large 
compared to ~ 

the size of the 
other fins. The 
ventral fin 
arises consi¬ 
derably behind 
the line of 
commence¬ 
ment of the 
dorsal fln, and 
is small, with 
elongated axil¬ 
lary scales, its origin halfway between the point of the 
lower jaw and tho end of the short central caudal rave. 
The anal fln begins halfway between the origin of the 
ventral and the end of the fleshy portiou or the tail, 
and extends over half the distance between its origin 
and the end of the fleshy portion ; thus occupying the 
third quarter division of the distance between the 
origin of the ventral fin and the end of the fleBhy por¬ 
tion of the tail. The rays are very short; the tail 
considerably forked, with the outer rays doublo the 
length of the middle ones. The low er jaw is much the 
longest; the dorsal and abdominal lines of the body 
slightly convex; the belly carinated, but not serrated; 
the scales moderate in size, oval, and thin. The upper 
part of tbs fish is a fine blue oolour, with green and 
other reflections, when viewed in different lights; the 
lower part of the aide and belly, and the gill-covers, 
silvery white, exhibiting the appearance of extrava- 
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sstion when the fish has beeu dead lone twenty-four 
hour*. The dorsal and caudal fins are of a 'dusky 
hue, and thoae on the lower parts of the body almost 
white. Suoh are the characteristics of the herring, 
according to Tarrcll, who, in his account of British 
fishes, enters at large upon tho subjcot. An account 
of tho herring fishery, and their annual migration to 
the shores of Britain, is given under the article 
Fjbhebiks (whioh see) ; the herring being a constant 
visitor to our shores, where it continues some months. 
— Jiff. Tarrell's Hillary of Sritiih Hakes; Baird's 
Cyclopaedia qf (As Natural Sciences. 

He bring Fishery. (Sec Fisheries.) 

Hesvebidicm, het-pe-rid'-e-nm, in Hot., a kind of 
fruit, examples of whioh are afforded by the orange, 
lemon, lime, and shaddock. It may bo described as a 
superior, many-celled, few-seeded iudehiscent fruit, 
having a separable rind formed of the epicarp and 
mesocarp combined together, and an nudocarp pro¬ 
jecting internally in the form of membranous parti¬ 
tions whioh divide the pulp into a number of portions 
or cells, which are easily separated from cacti other. 
This pulp is a development of succulent parenchyma, 
either from tho inner liningof the ovary generally, or 
from the placentas only. The seeds arc imbedded in 
the pulp, and attached to tho inner angle oi each of 
flie divisions into which the fruit is divided. By some 
botanists the orange is considered as a berry with a 
leathery rind; but the berry is essentially different in 
its origin, as it is an inferior fruit. 

HrtbrologousTIbuibb, het-er-ol'-o-gue (Or. hetcroe, 
various), in Chem., heterologous scries aro those 
whoso members manifest a similarity of origin from 
homologues, but which differ considerably in their 
properties. {See Hoholouous Susies.) 

Hexagon. {See Cube.) 

Hbxahetbb, heke-Am'-e-t er (Or. hex, and melron, a 
measure), the commonest and most important form of 
dactylic verse used amongst the ancient (,'rcrlin and 
Homans. It was termed hexameter in consequence 
of its consisting of six feet, either dactyls or spondees, 
which oould be used indifferently throughout the verse, 
with two exceptions;—that the last foot must be in¬ 
variably a spondee, and the last but one a dactyl. In 
a few raro cases, either to vary the rhythm or to pro¬ 
duce some special effect, a spondee is introduced in 
the fifth foot, when the line is denominated a epondaic 
line. In modern times, several writers have endea¬ 
voured to introduce hexameter verse, with but little 
effect, as nearly all attempts have been utter failures, 
the specimens given being but of so many degrees of 
inferiority. Schiller hit on ono of the best examples in 
his way, and Coleridge very excellently translated it iu 
the same metre, carrying out fully the original author's 

idea. 4 

« Schwindelnd triigt er dicb fort suf rastlos stromonden 
Wogen; 

Hinter air siehet da, du siebst vor dir nur Himtnol 
and Meor." 

Which Coleridge translated 

« Strongly it bears us along, in swelling and limitless 
bulowt; 

Hothing before and nothing behind but tho sky end 
the ocean." 

However, the hexameters of Goethe and Schiller, al¬ 
though they contaiu 'much that is grand and beautiful, 
servo only for beacons, as is aptly said in the Encyclo ¬ 
pedia, Bntannica, to “ warn leas skilful pilotB off a 
coast where shipwreck is certain." 

Hexyl, heki'-il (Or. hex, six), in Chem. (C„II,,), 
a liquid of agreeable aromatic odour, boiling ut 395'', 
obained from mnanthytate of potash by voltaic de¬ 
composition. It is the sixth of the series of the 
hydrocarbon radicles of the alcohols, and is also called 

°*fiiATUi, hi-ai'-tui (Let., a yawn, gap, or chasm), 
in Diplomatics and Bibliography, means a deficiency 
in the text of an author, from a passage erased. In 
Gram, and Prosody, it signifies the occurrence of a 
final vowel, followed immediately by the initial vowel 
of another word without, the suppression oi either by 
even an apostrophe. In the French language, the 
hiatus is most carefully avoided, but in England not so 
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much attention ia paid to H, although it is considered 
a blemish by the more careful writers. 

Hibiscus, hi-bie'-kui (Or. hubrii, haughtiness), in 
Bot., a gen. of the net. ord. Jfalvacew. The species Jf. 
eamuibinu* yields the fibre known as tanner, or Atoms 
Indian hemp, whioh ia used in India as a substitute for 
true hemp. It is sometimes confounded with sunn 
hemp, which is the produce of a leguminous plant. (See 
Cbotalaria.) H. arbereut, a native of tho West 
Indies, is also remarkable for the tenacity of its inner 
bark, and some authors declare that the whips for¬ 
merly used bv tho slave-drivers wero manufactured from 
its fibres. The petals of a Chinese species, J£. rota- 
eineneie, are astringent, and are used by the oelestiala 
to blacken their eyebrows slid the leather of their 
shoes. Various other species of Hibiecve yield valuable 
fibres useful for textile rubrics, or Cor paper. 

Hickory. (See Carya.) 

Hidalgo, hi-d&V-gn, a distinction applied to a 
Spanish gentleman or the lower class of nobility, and 
derived from tho words hijo de alatina, which mean, 
literally, “ the sou of somebody.” The title, although 
frequently applied during the last eeutury and middle 
ages, is now extinct. 

Unix, hide (Ang.-8ax.), an old English measure of 
land frequently mentioned in Domesday Book and 
other old chronicles. Its contents are almost uncer¬ 
tain, but are stated to have been 100 Norman, or 
130 English sores. 

Hiruabchy, hi-e-rar'-ke (Gr, hieroe, sacred, and 
arehnu, government), literally means a holy government, 
and ia used to signify either the constitution and 
government of the Christian church, or eeoleaiastioal 
polity, comprehending different orders of clergy¬ 
men, and tho government of tho Church over tno 
State. Taken in the former sente, with reference to 
the internal government of the Cbdrch, the hierarchy 
uroBe with the formation of the Christians on an inde¬ 
pendent establishment; for, although pretbytert, or 
elders, wero placed at the head of tbe earliest congre¬ 
gations of Christians, yet their constitution was essen¬ 
tially democratic, each and all of the members having 
a share in the concerns of the whole sooietv, and a vote 
iu the election of elders, the exclusion of renegades, 
and the reception of proselytes. Afterwards, the 
government of tho Church became more end more 
tninsterred into tho hands of the ciders; and in the 
2nd century, the bishops beuame chiefs, and took aU 
authority iu their own hands, ultbongli the elders wero 
still possessed of some semblance of power. In tile 
capitals of different provinces, tbe bishops were termed 
“ Metropolitans," and wero superior in offioe to the 
provincial bishops, and thus gradually an aristocrat!oal 
hierarchy waa formed, and tbe " metropolitans ’’ of 
Constantinople, Anti job, Alexandria, and Jerusalem, 
wero called " Patriaicbs,” and looked up to as the 
heads of the Church. In Greece, this constitution con¬ 
tinued to prevail, but in Rome, it was transformed into 
a monarchy, and the Pope waa established as the primate 
of the church of Western Christendom. In the second 
sense in which tbe word hierarchy is used, it refers to the; 
relations of the Church and tbe State to each other; in 
which tbe former claims the superiority, and demand* 
the subjugation of political influences to its own power. 
When tlic Christian church waa first established, it 
did not seek or claim any influence whatever over the 
State, and tbe State considered itself bound often to 
persecute, and endeavour to destroy the Church; bat 
when the Church was amalgamated with the State, 
in the time of Constantine the Great, it was pro¬ 
tected by the State, which claimed for itself tiw 
privilege of interfering in the internal government of 
tbe same. Charlemagne, and other* o? the German 
emperors, claimed this sovereignty as a right, and after 
the feudal system erase, tbe bishops held the church 
lands as Sera, from their temporal rulers. The hierar- 
ehy did not fully constitute itself until the Homaa 
bishop, or Pope, was looked np to really as the head of' 
the Church; and from that period the power of the 
Church over the State beceme gradually increasing, Of 
all tbe popes, Gregory VII. was the most energetic la 
spreading this power; and if healid not fully succeed in 
his object, his successors had a plain path marked ont 
for them, which they followed to tbe tetter. By the 
exertions of these latter members of the hierarchy, the 
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inatitutiou of the Church was elevated above tbeState, 
noil iis head ranked higher than any tomporalTnler, 
as his power was supposed literally to emanate from 
the Deity himself. Papacy and the hierarchy began 
gradually to decline from the lllh century, ae it had 
risen, and the disputes between Philip the Fair and 
the Roman pontiff and the removal of the popes to 
Avignon, arc instances of this decline in the spiritual 
supremacy of the Roman Catholic church. At the 
council of Basle, in 1U1, the authority of the State wus 
again proved superior to the Church, and the doubts 
mid discussions stated by Hues and IVycliffe under¬ 
mined considerably the power of the hierarchy. The 
Reformation was its last assailant, and by the Refor¬ 
mation, this institution was vanquished. The spiritual 
power of tho pope became subjugated to civil law, and 
the State was elevated to a position from which it 
governed the churches. Thus tho hierarchy receivod its 
death-blow; and tho events which took place in Romo 
in 1861-02 tend to prove that the supremacy it once 
onjoved is now and for ever annihilated. According 
to liionysius tho Areopagite, hierarchy also denotes a 
division of the angels, which were divided into three of 
these separate constitutions. The first hierarchy wan 
composed of the cherubim, seraphim, and thrones; the 
eeoondof dominions, virtues, and powers; and tho third 
of principalities, angels, and archangels. In the com¬ 
mencement of Milton's “ Paradise liost,” this subdni- 
sion of the augolic host is ulhutcd to iu tho lines— 

“ Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers, 
Hear my decree.’' 

Some of tho Rabbins reckon four, and others ten 
hiernrehios, or orders of angels. 

HlKJtooiTPincs, hi-e-ro-yltf'-il* (fir. hieroe, sacred; 
i/lupho, 1 engrave), a term generally applied to the 
representations of animals or other forms, used to 
express language, and more especially to those found 
sculptured on the monuments of Rgypt. Tho aneiout 
Kgyptians appear to have used about 1,000 symbols, 
by means of which they were enabled to express 
themselves correctly ami clearly. Amongst the an¬ 
cient Greeks this mode of writing was called hierogly¬ 
phic, or hi orographic; and its invention was attributed 
to Tooth, the Egyptian Hermes. In nearly all esses, 
hioroglypliios consist of representations of the sun, 
muon, and stars; the human form, animals, fishes; 
works of art, Ac., which were either engraved in re¬ 
lief, sunk below the surface, or traced with a reed pen 
on slal)B of stoue, pieces of wood, or loaves of the 
papyrus. In the Egyptian monuments the hierogly¬ 
phics are sometimes plain, and sometimes decorated 
with colours. Those found on cnSliis appear to have 
been traced out and afterwards coloured; those in¬ 
scribed on papyri are merely sketched out, and arc 
called linear hieroglyphs. They are arranged in per¬ 
pendicular or horiaontal columns, separated by lines, 
and in some oases distributed in a sporadic manner in 
the area of the picture to which they refer. Hiero¬ 
glyphics appear on the walla of the earliest tombs, 
nnd are even found scrawled on the blocks of stone 
which form the great pyramid of King Cheops. They 
continued in use for upwards of 3,000 years, when 
they were superseded by a more condensed writing, 
called the Demotic, and lastly by the modern Coptic, 
on the introduction of Christianity. All knowledge of 
the mode of deciphering hieroglyphics was lost from 
the loth to the 16th century; and on the revival of 
learning, the task was undertaken in vain, till the dis¬ 
covery of the Rosetta stone in 1799, when a due to 
t'ueir interpretation was gained. In 1814, Young was 
the Drat to discover, from the name of Ptolemy on this 
stoue, and that of Berenice on a doorway in the south 
comer of Kumau, that certain hieroglyphics were used 
to represent sounds, end not ideas exclusively, as had 
bean believed up t.o that time. Tho study of hierogly¬ 
phics has been pursued by many learned men, both in 
this country and on the continent, from that period. 
Hieroglyphs arc divided into two classes,—ideographs, 
or symbols representing ideas, not aonnds; and pho- 
nctics, which spell tje sound of the word, the sense of 
winch they aro intended to convey. Nearly all the 
inscriptions are principally composed of phonetics, 
which arc easily distinguished by thoir constant rconr- 
rence. The ideographs arc divided into two classes,— 
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first, those which represent the object directly; as a 
wolf to represent that animat, a man having the head 
of an ibis to represent the god Thotb, a bundle of flax 
to represent (lax, Ae.; secondly, those which are enig¬ 
matic, and express the idea by lost direct means; as a 
woman beating a tambourine to ex j w w joy, a smoking 
pail for milk, an Bpe ibr anger orirritafaifity, and a jackal 
lor cunning. The number of these psrticular signs, 
however, was not many, as a certain olass of them was 
used to express more idess then one. Thus a figure 
representing a seated man signified man in all his rela¬ 
tions. functions, and offioes; meaning either father, 
brother, governor, priest, Ac.; the particular meaning 
being conveyed by the arrangement of phonetics be¬ 
fore the sign. In the same manner all nets of lnoomo- 
turn were represented by two legs in the act of walk¬ 
ing ; all actions where the arms were required, by an 
arm holding a stick; all precious atones by a ring; 
arid all beasts and objects made of leather by a skin. 
These hieroglyphics closely resemble in their use the 
cuncilorin characters af the Assyrians. (See Cusisi- 
FOKiu.) Tho Chinese mode of writing is also very 
similar to the hieroglyphs of ancient Egypt in the.use 
of the phonetics. The ideographs are often preceded 
l>v a group of pho'-stics, indicating the spelling. 
Thus Aneh, a wol i* preceded by a bare A, a 
lino of water N, ; « a basin 8H; a jackal. Sab, 

" craftv," is preced'd by tho back of a chair 8, and 
a chis«l IS. Those hieroglyphics called phonetics 
are lower in number than the ideographs, and are 
divided into two classes,—those ending in vowels and 
those ending in consonants. The former are fifty-two 
in number - and as they represent eighteen sounds of 
the spoken language, answer tho purposes of a puro 
alphabet, Tho grammatical forms, the abstract pre¬ 
fixes ami afiixes, substantive and auxiliary verbs,—in 
fhet, f he great body of tha language, is composed of 
the plume) ics. The groups of phonetics preceding the 
ideographs nre constantly interchanged among them¬ 
selves ; and during tho long period of three thousand 
yours similar texts in the papyri show hundreds of ' 
words written wilh different symbols. The Iiierogly f 
phicul inscriptions on stone among the Egyptians are 
all religious, historical, or sepulchral. All their boobs, 
with the exception of tho Rituals, or hieratic books, 
were written in a cursive or flowing bund, of a very 
distinct, clear shape, with headings at the tops of 
the pages. This hieratic character, as it is called, 
did not employ so many symbols as the hieroglyphic, 
and approached nearer to the alphabetic Bystein, It 
continued in use till the 2nd or 3rd century after the 
birth of Christ. After the 8th century jl.C., it was 
only used for religious purposes. Tho demotic 
character was at first only an abridgement of the 
hieratic forms; hut it rapidly lost afl resemblance, and 
finally tnud to accommodate tha written language as 
nearly as possible to the alphabetical Greek and 
Pbtsmcian systems then known to the Egyptians. It 
remained in use till the 3rd century when it gave 
way to tho Coptic. Daring the time of Clement it 
was first learned bv the beginners, who then proceeded 
to learn the hieratic; and afterwards the hieroglyphic, 
then an old and dead writing. The ancient Ethiopians 
carved hieroglyphics on their pyramids and monu¬ 
ments, bb well as the Egyptians. Tbs characters re¬ 
semble those in use in the latter days of the Egyptian 
monarchy. Hieropivphical inscriptions have also been 
found at Nineveh, Eoyanjik, and in the islands of the 
Greek ATohipelago. The term hieroglyphics has been 
applied to the pictnre-writing of the Aztecs, or ancient 
Mexicans. The subjeot delineated, such ae a monarch 
or a town, woe absolutely painted, and certain hiero¬ 
glyphs were introduced in order to aid the expla¬ 
nation. The symbol expressing the king’s name it 
attached by a cord over the head of the monarch; that 
of the town over it; and so on. After the introduction 
of Christianity, it is said that the monks used these 
symbols, according to their sounde, to write the lord’s 
Prayer and other religious formulas. The term hierogly¬ 
phics wns applied by writers in the 16th century to em* 
bloom!'* or devices symbolising sentences taken from 
the Greek and Latin poets, and having no relation to 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. Almanac-makers and astro¬ 
logers have also applied the term hieroglyphic to the * 
symbolical pictures which are supposed to tie prophetic 
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of coming events.— Ref. Young's Aeaount qf Daeow* 
riei 4a Mieroglypiital Literature; Chabaa’ Papyrus 
Macique d'Same; Birch'* Introduction to the Stud jr 
qftkt Hieroglyph*. 

llmoroACT, hi'-e-ro-fBut (Or. Aim*, sacred, end 
phaino, 1 show), in Antra., a title'applied to thsehief 
pnest who initiatrd 'candidates in the HMniius mys¬ 
teries. He was obliged to be * oittien of Athens, and 
held his office, whieh was regarded a* one of high 
religious importance, for life. In hi* daises ha repre¬ 
sented the Creator, and hi* privileges on publio fes¬ 
tivals were to adoen and carry the statues of the 
goddess. In consequence of his being the expounder 
of the sacred mysteries, be was termed them.yai’ayoyua, 
or prophet; end no one was permitted to utter hie 
nemo in- the presence of nn uninitiated person. (See 
EuvsikiaW Mysti'.xibs.) . 

Hraii Camion, an epithet first applied in English 
history in the year 1700, to those opinions which tended 
to exalt the ecclesiastical power, and also to the 
parties who embraced thoee opinions. At tliat period, 
tlie High Church party was thought unfriendly to the 
nation, and disposed to Jacobite principles. After the 
time of George I., tho epithet lost whatever political 
force it originally possessed; and it is now applied in 
matters relating to tlio discipline of the oUumh itself, 
in contrast to tho term “ Low Churoh,"— the former 
attaching more value, and tlie latter less, to the 
dignities, ordinances, and ceremonials of tho English 
church. 

liiow Const wilt:. (See Cobbtaot.*.) 

Illonsxss, hi 1 -nen (Atig.-Sax.), a title of honour 
given to kings, princes, end others of royal blood. Tho 
titles of r 'highness," and “your grace" were both 
used by He my VIII.; but towards the close of Ilia 
reign he substituted “your majesty” in preference. 
The children of kings and queens ore addressed as 
“your royal highness,” while those of emperors are 
addressed as " your imperial highness." Among other 
titles, that of “ highness " was conferred by Louis XIV. 
of France on the prince of Orange, in tho year UiWi 

Bios Pair, st, tlie chief pneat and head of the 
Jewish synagogue, instituted by Moses, acting under 
the instructions ol Jehovah. The importance of tins 
office was indicated by the most gorgeous apparel, and 
the AM orient was esteemed the most imposing per¬ 
sonage of the nation. The dress of tho iunotiouary 
was characterised by his breastplate, termed tho unm 
and thumin, or lii/ht and right, according to Luther's 
translation, composed of twelve precious stones, ou 
which the names of the twelve tribe* of Israel were 
inscribed. To bim belonged the exposition of the 
oracles at God, and no other was allowed to enter 
the sanctuary, or holiest of holies, in the tabernacle, 
which he was only allowed to do once a year, in order 
to prey and sacrifice for the sine of the nation, which 
were believed to be thus expiated. 

If ton T* bason. (S« Tebasok.) 

Higk Watbb is defined to be the utmost flow and 
greatest elevation of waters acted on by tidal influence, 
and it is also a term applied to the time of snob eleva¬ 
tion. The time of high water depends on the age of the 
moon, and ia nearly aiwavs the saasc at the same place 
at the Ml of the moon. High water lasts about ffilden 
to twentyminutes, slier which time the tide begins 1 to 
abb. lire method by which the time is found is as 
followsAdd four-filths of tha days of tbe moon's 
age, considering them as boura, to tlie time of high 
water at the Ml of tho moon, and the sum thus ob¬ 
tained will be brand to be tbe time of high water 
answering to the day in question. High^voier nark is 
tbe line made on the shore by the tide *t its utmost 
height. (See Trust. Actiox.) 

IIianwAY. (Sr* Way.) 

Hilabt Tbbm, Ail'-i-rt, an English legal term, com¬ 
mencing on the Uth and ending on the Slat January, 
during which time the courts of law sit in domwat 
Westminster. The name ia said to be applied in 
honour of St. Hilary, bishop* Poitiers.. 

Hsj.ch, or I t h»«.ioOs, ht'-lum (Lat.J, in Bot., the 
point of attachment of the emta, or tbe teed, to tbe 
placenta if s«*ile,~to' the/tariesto* if Stalked. 

Wrw nno Abcuits organ. kithdenf .— 1 The oldest bndd- 
incs that remain as eawmplea of the -early archi¬ 
tecture of India aw considered by competent radges 
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not to havo bean erected earlier than 300 yean prior 
to the Chctitian era. Indian architecture may he 
broadly classified aa Bnddliiat, Brahman, and Moham¬ 
medan, which three itylee derive their name* from the 
religion professed by the dominant power in India during 
the period in which each prevailed; Buddhism giving 
place to Brahmanism, and Brahmanism yielding in ita 
turn to tbe Mohammedan form of worship, introduced 
by tbe Saracenic conqueror* of India about 1000 a.d. 
There arc many points in which tbe architecture of 
Hindoaton baarB a striking resemblance to that of 
Egypt, temples being found in both countries that 
have been hewn out ol the solid rook, and ornamented 
with statues attached to piers or walls, which are 
[remarkable for their sue and colossal proportions. 
The chief, and, iudead, almost the only, remains of 
| Buddhist architecture, with the eiceptiou of the ttfpee, 
or structures built to oontain relics of Buddha, are 
the cave temples found in southern India, the principal 
or which arc the temples of Elephanta and Batiatte, 
near Bombay; Behar, Cuttack, and those of Bllora 
and Carli, in tlie province of Aurangabad. These tem¬ 
ples consist of excavations out out of the solid rook with 
considerable labour; and in addition to the temple 
itself, monasteries, if they may be so termed, ere also 
bewn out of tho stone in the same manner in some 
localities, to afford accommodation for the priests who 
were in atteudauce on the shrine of tbe divinity. The 
rock-tcmple ot Curb is supposed to be one of the oldest 
of theso curious excavations. It consists of a nave 
about 20 fret in width, separated from, narrow aisloB 
on cither side by rows of massive pillars, Tbe entire 
length of this temple is 120 feet, and its breadth about 
-17 it-et. The roof is vaulted, and risea about 45 feet 
above tlie level of the floor in the ceutre. The columns 
on either side of the nave consist of a base, shaft, and 
capital. Tho base is very high, especially when com¬ 
pared with the bases of columns used in tho various 
stylos of European architectures: the shaft is octagonal, 
and about equal to the base in height; while the capi¬ 
tal* are ornamented with kneeling elephanta, on whieh 
mala and female figure* are seated. Entrance to tho 
body of the temple is obtained through three* doors, 
the largest being in the centre, end the two smaller 
ones ou either eido of it. There is a porch before 
these doors, whieh extends along the whole fapsde of 
tbe temple and a few feet boyonuit; and above them is 
a gallery. The space above the gallery np to the roof 
itself ti entirely open, forming a large semieiroular 
window, by which light ia admitted into the ulterior. 
The temple terminates in a semicircular apse, sur¬ 
mounted by a semi-dome, and in this apse the shrine 
end image of the divinity are placed. The temple of 
Elephanta is much larger, and excavated in the aide of 
a uiuuutuin i it is about 131) feet square. It is filled 
with rich and varied sculpture, consisting chiefly of 
colossal iiguros in alto relievo. The columns are com¬ 
posed of a fluted shaft swelling outwards in the middle, 
standing on a high square base, and surmounted by a 
hulk-shaped circular capital, which ti one of the chief 
distinctive features of Indian architecture. The Bud¬ 
dhist rook-monasteries consist of a series of cells ranged 
rounds central hall. They are not so riehly ornamented 
with sculpture as the temples; bat many of the cham¬ 
bers are decorated with paintings representing event* 
in the Ido of Buddha, and portraits of Buddba him¬ 
self and Buddhist saints. The topes are generally in 
the form of circular buildings surmounted Ly a dome. 
They vary from 10 or 20 feet in diameter to ISO or 200 
feet, and for tlie most part consist of a solid enpola 
erected on a flat terrace reached by steps, with a relic- 
case called a tee, or a square ornament m the form of a 
box, intended to represent a relio-caae, on the eummit. 
A column celled e tit was placed in front of the Bud¬ 
dhist religious buildings, on which the Buddhist creed 
was inscribed. Some of the Buddhist temples in Cey¬ 
lon, Burnish, and Java consist of a series of termoee 
rising above one another in a pyramidal form, with a 
relic of Buddha under a dome at the summit. (See 
Bono Banco*.) On the decline of the worship o| 
Buddha in India, a sect known as tbe Jains, or Irinas, 
sprang np. The temples • erected by the Joint 
were characterised by great eleganoe and lightnesi 
of structure, combined with richness of or namentation 
They cohitit of a central dome, surrounded by other) 
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more or loss in number, supported on sculptured disgraceful crimes. The greet triad of the Hindoo 
columns. The ceiling of the cupolas, which are hollow, divinity is composed of Brahma the Creator, Vishnu 
and not solid like the domes of the topes erected by the Preserver, and Siva the Destroyer; while beneath 
the Buddhists, are panelled and adorned with elaho- this trinity larks the incomprehensible Brahm. Hindoo 
rately designed sorou-work and foliage. The temples adoration, for the present period, is reserved for the 
of the followers of Brahms consist of an inner temple, Destroyer and the Preserver, Brahma having only one 
or sanctuary, called the himana. This is in the form of temple subsisting to his honour. The worship of this 
a four-sided pyramid, which rises to a great height, and god ceased about the commencement of the Christian 
is formed of a succession of steps or terraces, adorned ora. According to the Hindoos, the constant inter- 
with figures and sculpture, and crowned by a small position of the Deity is required to maintain a proper 
dome, in this was tho cell, or aanctuary, which con- balance in earthly affairs. Vishnu the Preserver is 
tained the image of the deity, and was lighted by lamps, represented in the sacred books as having passed 
1 A porch was placed before the entrance to this inner through ten incarnations, called Avaters. The first is 
sanctuary, and the entire pile formed the centre of a tlie avatar of the fish, when the world is described as 
rectangular court, surrounded by a high wall. The lining destroyed by a deluge._ In the second avatar, 
entrance to this court was flanked by pyramidal gate Vishnn, issuing from the side of Brahma in the shape 
towers, called gopnrai. Halls, or colonnades, consisting of a boar, grows in an hour as large as an elephant, 
of a roof, supported on pillars, varying in number from and remains suspended in the air, while a malignant 
four up to a thousand, according to the size of tho giant rolls up the earth and flings it down into an 
building, were erected in the inclosures that surrounded abyss. Vishnu, however, descends into the water, and 
the Brahman temples. These balls were called chant- brings up the earth again on his tusk, spreading it out 
tria: they served for the celebration of festivals and “ like a carpet on the face of the water. In the third 
ceremonies connected with the worship of Brahma, avater, Vishnu and Brahma churned the ocean like a 
that occurred at various seasons of the year. The “ pot of milk,” in seareh of the amreeta, or water of 
temples at Tonjoro and Bareilly arc the best examples immortality. In the fourth, he appeared as a man 
of this style of Indian architecture. When the Mo- with the head ol lion. In the fifth, sixth, and 
hammedans conquered India, they introduced the arch, seventh, Vishnu gi through a course of adventures 
and various features of Saracenic or Moorish arcliitcc- in seeking out imi-ous and cruel kings, and punishing 
ture, which were gradually blended with the more them. Iu the eighth avater, he appeared as the beau- 

S romiuent features of tho previous styles prevailing m til'ul Crishna, the shape in whioh he is most frequently 
lat country, until a new style was produced similar in worshipped. The ninth avater was the incarnation in 
many respects to the architecture of Arabia, Northern the person of Buddha; while the tenth avater is still 
Africa, and Spain, when the Saracens had the mastery to come. Vishnu is then expected to appear mounted 
over those countries, but containing other charaeteris- on a white horse, with a scimitar blazing like a comet, 
ties, which are sufficient to nuirk it as a distinct style, to mow down all incorrigible offenders who shall be 
The ornamentation is as rich and minute in detail as living on earth. As the Hindoos began by dividing the 
that of Moorish architecture, and the pointed und divine power among a triad of rival gods, they soon 
horse-shoe arch are introduced iu a aqnare panel, but began to split up into sects, caoh sect holding its own 
the bulbous cupolas swelling outwards, and extending god to be the only true god. The followers of Vishnu 
considerably beyond the circle of (he base, as well as and Siva invented new symbols, ascribing each, to their 
the projecting galleries of the minarets and balconies, respective divinity, the attribute of creation. This 
supported on cantilevers of great length, are peculiar, contention for superiority ended in the total suppres- 
ana belong entirely to the Mohammedan architecture sion of the worship of Brahma, und the temporary 
of India. The mosques, and some of the tombs erected submission of Vishnu to the superior Siva. This, how- 
by the great Mohammedan sultans of India, afford the ever, dul not last long, und crusadea were raised by 
best examples of this style of architecture. Among tho sects against each other. All the Hindoos, how- 
these may bo named the great mosque at Delhi, mid ever, believe in one mysterious pre-eminent power, 
the magnificent mausoleum built by Bhuh .Telum, near which they call Brahm, a power which can not 
Agra, about lfltO, to ( lie memory of one of Ids queens, only absorb the universe but all the gods. This ab- 
(Sic Taj Mahal.) — lief. Pcrgusson'B Handbook of sorption into the essence Brahm is the highest reward 
Architecture; English Cgclojnrdia—Arts ami Sciences, of the holy Hiodoo. Iu order to attaiu this state of 
Hinuooism, hin'-doo-izm, a term applicable to the beatitude, a large number of injunctions have been 
religion and social customs of those inhabitants of Hin- laid down, to which he must duly attend. He must 
dostan who profess the worship of Brahma. One of injure nothing animated, must subdue all sensual 
the principal features in Hindooiam is the system of appetite, and perform all the rites prescribed in the 
caste, which divides society into four orders. (Sec Vedas. As the divinity can only be approached in a 
Cast a.) The manners, customs, and laws of Hindoos state of tho greatest purity, and as the sappoaed 
are bo intimately connected with their rebgioD, that causes of impurity are exceedingly frequent and nnme- 
thoy can scarcely lie desoribed separately. Tho division rous, the Hindoo has to perform a great number of 
into castes is a religious institution, which includes the religions ceremonials every day of his life. The modes 
whole detail and intercourse of life. The Brahmins, of purification are very various and strange, many 
or the first of these castes, are the priests of their of them being very ridiculous. Of these bathing is the 
religion, which is a polytheism, or worship of many most rational: the other modes are by stroking a cow, 
gods. The great vagueness of the Brubminical Ian- looking at the snn, or having the mouth sprinkled with 
guago with respect to the attributes of the gods, the water. Inanimate objects need purification also: land 
long rsialogue of fictions tacked on to their exploits, is made pare by sweeping, by scraping, by allowing a 
and the endless ramifications of scots, render any cow to pass anight upon it, Ac.; folded clothes most 
dear definition of the Hindoo religion very difficult, besprinkled with hallowed water, and wooden ntensils 
The code ol' Menu is one of the prmoipal foundations planed. The expiation of sin by voluntary penance ie 
of llindiio faith, and is, besides, one of the few sacred another favourite doctrine of the Brahmins, by which 
documents out of which anything approaching to a they contrive to awe superstitions minds into subjec- 
precise idea of Hindooiam can be extracted. Its date tion. To such an extent will this fanaticism carry 
is given at about 000 n.c.; yet it yields in high anti- the Hindoo, that he will, as travellers have witnessed, 
quitv to the Vedas, or saered books of the Hindoos, keep his hands clenched till they are pierced by the 
the ages of which are stated at from eight to ten growth of his nails: or bold his arms upraised till the 
centuries before Christ. The code of Menu, how- "nobs become paralyzed; or vow to remain in a stand- 
over, has the advantage of being comparatively ing position for yean. Such spectacles have been fre- 
clearer than the older hooks, and is thus of more quently witnessed among the wandering professors of. 
value to a modern Btndent. All the sacred books penance called Fakirs. (8 m Faxih.) The junction 
of the Hindoos, although they inculcate the moral of the Ganges and the Jumna is a place of peculiar 
duties of justice, mercy, and benevolence, yet aceui, sanctity, and a favourite .dying-place of the devout 
like every system of false religion, to give the first Hindoo. Many of them drown themselves at the 
place to the ceremonial law. The devotion of the junction of the streams every year, and the rapidity 
Hindoos, consequently, consists in mere outward with which the victim sinks is a token of his favourable 
observances, ami is not inconsistent with the most acceptance by the god of the river. Is order to gaia 
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the good gr»oe« of the deity, the devoted person, with 
pots of earth fastened to his feet, is carried out into 
the middle of the stream. The devout multitude con¬ 
template theXscene from the surrounding banks, and 
applaud the victim if he retains a steady and resolute 
countenance to the last. The highest mode of sacri¬ 
fice, however, is that of the wife who consents to be 
burnt alive with tho dead body of her husband. In 
such ease, should her husband have even killed a 
Brahmin, broken the ties of gratitude, or murdered 
his friend, she expiates the crime. The ancient and 
widely-diffused doctrine of metempsychosis, or trans¬ 
migration of the soul, is also one of the Hindoo doc- 
trines. The reward, however, of tho highest virtue of 
the soul loog engaged in pure and profound medita¬ 
tion, and of exquisite abstemiousness, is, that it shall 
be uhsorption into the divino essence, when it shall 
. ever after be exempt, from transmigration. 

Hindoos, Liikhatobb or tuk— In common with 
their religious traditions and the invention of their al¬ 
phabet, the literiitnre of the Hindoos is of the highest 
antiquity. Nearly all the literary compositions of the 
Hiuitoos are in verse. •’ For history," says Mill, 
"they have only certain narrative poems, which de- 
1 part from all resemblance to truth and nature, and 
have evidently no further connection with fort than 
' the use of certain names and a few remote allusions. 
Their laws, like those of rude nations in general, are 
in verse. Their sacred books, and r»en their books of 
scieiioe, are in verse; and, what is more wonderful 
still, their dictionaries.” Because men feci before 
they speculate, therefore is poetry, which is the earliest 
form of expressing the feelings, the first literature. 
At this primary stage has the literature of the Hin¬ 
doos remained. To commence with the Sacred Litera¬ 
ture :—Under the general term of Shabtbah, tho Hin¬ 
doos possess the lour Vedat, named respectively the 
Rig, Yajaati, Bum a, and Atharva ; tho four l 'pa- 
' tie Jut, or Bub-Yedas, the Ayasli, Dimmish Ghandurva, 
* andArtha; the Veditni/a, or Six Angus; and, fin ally, 
the Vpanffat. Tho Veda* arc written in Sanscrit (tee 
Hindustan, Languages of), as is tho Mantras, or 
pravers, the Bralimnnas, or commandments, ami, in 
short, the whole body of Hindoo theology proper. 
The UpareJat form a second class of sacred books, 
and consist of treatises upon surgery, medicine, 
music, dancing, war, architecture, and many mechani¬ 
cal arts The Vedant/im, or Six Aligns, are treatises 
subsidiary to the Vedas, and comprehond—ruics for 
, reciting the Vedas, and especially ns regards the 
accents and tones to be observed; a treatise on gram¬ 
mar ; besides dissertations upon metres, astrology, and 
astronomy. These works are hold to hare been given 
by inspiration of God to enable the Brahmins to read 
and understand the Vedas. Tims, we here perceive a 
double inspiration,—that of the Yedus and that of the 
Angas, the latter forming tbo kev by which the Vedas 
are opened. The Vpangat, or inferior bodies oi learn¬ 
ing, comprehend logic, theology, the institutes of the 
law, and certain legendary treatises, to the number of 
eighteen, wbiah bear the name of Puranat. We will 

g vo a brief sketch of these latter. I. The Kalika 
uraua contains a history of the goddess Kalika Par- 
vadi, the wife of Siva. 2. Abbiatma Santayana is a 
fragment of the history of Itamatilmndra. 3. Bralima 
Vairartika treats of the origin of the gods and the 
‘ history of Ganesa, Cristina, and Dnrga. 4. Pedma 
Purana is the praise of the lotus (pedma), and a his¬ 
tory of Lakshnii, the wife of Vishnu, in 55,600 stanzas. 
6. Agru Purana forms a sketch of all Hindoo science, 
in 15,500 stanzas. 6. Vishnu Purana, in 23,000 stanzas. 
7. Siva Purana, in 24,000 stanzas. 8. Linga Purana. 
> 9. Scanda Purana, of the god Soanda, the son of Siva 
and Bhavani. 10. relates to religious customs. 11. 
Ontksl Khanda and Kasi Khanda; the former a de¬ 
scription of Orissa and the old religious rites of 
Visbnu; the latter a history of the city of Kansi, now 
12. contains the history of fiareda, the god 
of music, in 25,000 stanzas. 13. Markandeya Parana. 
14. Bhawisia Puraua. 15. Vaya Purana, the history 
of Vaya, the god of Hie winds. 16. Matsya, 
the history of Vishnn as the fish, in the first deluge. 
17. contains the history of the same god aa a msn- 
* lion. 18. treats of the history of Criehna, or Vishnn, 
in 12 books. The two oldest and moat important epic 
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poems, which are also classed among the sacred books, 
are the " Kamayaua,” containing the history of Ra- 
matslmmlra, king of Ayodya, the seventh great in car¬ 
nation of Visbnu; and the “ Mahabharata,” detailing 
the war of the Puudus and Kurus, consisting of 18 
books and upwards of 100,000 stanzas. We shall now 

f rocecd to touch, in a brief manner, upon the Profane 
literature of the Hindoos, noticing the principal 
works. The " Mugdbabodha,” or Beauty of Knowledge, 
by GoBwami, is held to be the best Sanscrit grammar. 
There are in all eighteen dictionaries of high reputa¬ 
tion, but the " Amarasinha ” is deemed the best. The 
poetry of tho Hindoos betrays throughout an elegiac 
earnestness and sweetness which owes its origin to 
their oldest poet, Valmiki, who sung in plaintive strains 
tho murder of a youth who lived happily with his mis* 
tress in a beautiful wilderness, and was mourned by 
her in heartrending lameutations. Among the dra* 
mane poets is Culidas, who lias been called the Hindoo 
Shuksprre. His finest drama is “ 8nkoontolah,”or the 
Fatal Ring, which has been translated into English by 
Sir \\ illi.im Jones, and into German by Forster, Her* 
der, amt others. According to Herder, the scenes of 
this great drama “ are connected by flowery bands | 
each grows out of the subject sh naturally as a beauti¬ 
ful plant. A multitude of sublime as well as tender 
ideas are found in it, which we should look for in vain 
in a Grecian drama.” Another great drama of this 
author is tho “ Mcgha Duta,” or Cloud-Messenger, 
which has hpen rendered into English by Wilkins. 
Tho Hindoos have two kinds of foot in their verses, 
ami also two kinds of rhyme; tho one falls on the first 
letter or first syllable of the verse, aud is called yety, 
or vadi; for example, In in kirti and kirtana make a 
rhyme. Tho other falls on the socond letter or second 
syllulile from the commencement, and is called praam ; 
for example, pa in capaquy and dipantran. Among 
tbo moRt important philosophical works of the Hin¬ 
doos, there are,—*■ Oangheawara Fatwa Schirtamani,” 
which is a treatise on metaphysics; 11 Pratikhya Tip- 
iinm," a commentary on visible objects; “Anumaka 
pullilti,” is a treatise on memory; " Smriti Tatwa,” 
is nn abstract of the laws; and “Hitopadcsa,” a Hin¬ 
doo book of fables, colled also the Pablos of Bidpay 
or Piljuy. This latter was the first work published 
oi Europe in the Hindoo language. It appeared ill 

lliNnoiiTAN, Languages of, hia-doe-tiin'.—A survey 
of the languages, no less than of the antiquities and the 
religious systems, which provail in India, would seem 
to afford a sufficient proof that its inhabitants are a 
primitive people, and that its territory is truly Aftd* 
yama, Madhya-Dekea, ‘the central land.’ Ourkaoir- 
ledge of the philology of tide strange and wildly* 
magnificent country is dtis to the labours of the mu* 
sionary Henry Roth and the Jesuit Uanzclben, and, 
since 17W>, to the more searching investigations of 
Paulino, Sir W. Jones, Wilkins, Forster, Carey, 
Marahman, Wilson, Colebrooke, Maredeu, ISopp, and 
others. Following Colebrooke, who took a Hindoo 
treatise upon rhetoric as his guide, we find there are 
four principal languages,—Sanscrit, Promt, Paisaeht 
or Apadbransa, aud .Magadhi or Misra; the Apadh- 
ranna and Magadhi being considered the same, and 
the Misra aud Paisachi aa one; so that in reality the 
leading languages are the Sanscrit, the Pracrit, and 
the Magndhi. This is the opinion of the last-qnoted 
author; hut other English critics maintain that this 
statement requires considerable Qualification. 1. The 
Sanscrit, known also as Groutnon (from grandha, 
book), is the saered language of the Brahmins sad 
of literature. Now a dead language, there is strong 
presumptive evidence that it waa once a spoken tongue. 
Singularly copious, and perfect in construction to s 
degree, its alphabet, consisting of fifty letters, is 
termed Dcvanagari (the divine alphabet), on aoooant 
of its supposed origin with the gods, whose l&urusge 
it is. It has three genders, a dual like the Greek;, 
conjugations numbered accetding to the vowel or con¬ 
sonant ending* -, seven cases, after-nouns (instead of 
pronoun*), and an abundance of particle*. The period 
of its highest perfection waa in tlfe last century pre¬ 
ceding the Christian era, when the great poet Oalydoa 
flourished, the author of " Bakoontalah ” (the Fatal 
Ring) and of the “ Mcgha Data” (the Cloud-Mea- 
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seneer). Iu the Sanscrit, also, are written the old 
Barred honks of tho Vedas. The founder of the 
S[inwrit grammar is Panniui, the supposed author 
of the “ Mutras," or short grammatical precepts. 
His Bystem wus improved by Uatugayana, iu » work 
called " Moliubhoshia," which aguiu wus emended by 
Cm vat a. Eorhops the most celebrated of the later 
works upon the grammar of the Sanscrit tongue are 
the “ Caaica Vritti,” and the oommeutary upon it by 
Hurisdatta Misra, entitlod “ Padamaujari." Among 
the host modem grammars are those of Colebroobe 
and Wilkins. Coming to dictionaries of tho Bans, 
orit, we Had the “Auiara Gosha," or the Treasure 
of Anmra Singh, a writer who flourished anterior to 
tho Christian era ; the “ Viswaprucaaa ’’ of Mulios- 
waru, and the “ Huruvali " of Puruahottanm. By 
English authors, we possess the “Dictionary in Sanscrit 
and English," el' Professor Wilson; the “Sanscrit 
and English Dictionary," printed at Calcutta in 1HMI; 
the “'Elementary Introduction to tho Sanscrit Lan¬ 
guage,’* by Monier Williams, Ac. The learned Sir 
WilUam Jones established iu 1808, at Calcutta, a 
printing-oilloo for the production of Sanscrit works; 
and to this great Oriental scholar we owe the compa¬ 
ratively deep acquaintance we possess of the Sanscrit, 
—a language that would bn important lor tho literary 
treasures of which it is the storehouse, but which 
becomes iu the highest degree vain able when we reUnct 
that it contains the fundamental sounds of ull the 
Europeuu languages. (See Imoo-Cbkuakic Lan- 
GDAGK.)—li. 'Thu Prncrit is the common language, 
and comprehends within itself the various dialects 
used in writiug amt in social intercuurse. Cukibrnoke 
mentions ten; but to these should bo added the 1’uu- 
jabee and tho Brija Bhaabu. The tire following dialects 
constitute tho languages of Northern and 10ustern 
Uindoatan 1. The Sarcswata, spoken by tbe people 
who dwell upon tho river of this name, a stream Hon¬ 
ing through tho Punjab: it is a language rich in 
drutnaa and poems. 2. The Kanyaoubja, which ap¬ 
pears to be the parent of the modern ilimlostunee, 
interlarded with Persian and Arabic words. 3. The 
Bengalee, a dialect principally spoken in Eastern 
Hindustan: it is rich in translations from the Sanscrit, 
and forms, almost exclusively, the language of tbe 
learned Hindoos. Its alphabet is a close copy of the 
Devsnngari. 1. Tbe Mitiluw, or Tirhout, is tho chief 
language of M itilaw,,or the circle of Tirhout, and the 
neighbouring districts lying between the rivers Cum 
and Gundhac, and the mountains of Kens ul. ti. The 
dialect of Onssa, culled Vriya. Tho five follow mg 
form the languages of the southern extremity of the 
Deccan, of the ftlahrattas, of the people inhabiting the 
middle of the Mysorean (dateau, of the inhabitants of 
the troet of country lying between the Krishna river 
and the Gndavery, and ol the Guzerateae. They are 
named respectively the Drarida, the Maharashtra or 
Mahmtta, tho Oarhnta, the Tailanga, and the Gorjara 
or Gsuorat.—III. The Paisauhi, or Apadhransa, has been 
presumed to bo a mixture of the dialects of mountaineers 
anddfae Sanscrit. It is never alluded to in dramatic 
writings, except to serve as a subject of ridioule.—IV. 
The-iMagadhi, nr Misra, presumed to be analogous 
w ith the Pali and Maguilhi of the Cingalese, is the 
language of the priests ot Buddha. Iu common with 
the Cbtnase, the foundation of this series of dialects is 
monosyllabic. Broadly speaking, it may lie said to 
comprehend all the various dialects spoken by the 
peoples inhabiting the ooast and islands lying between 
India and China, 

Uikgu, Aiiy's (Ang.-Siu.), a contrivance by which 
doom are fastened, or hung, to one of the jambs 
of a doorway, and on which they turn when they are 
opened or shut. It is also used to fasten shutters or 
casement windows to tho window-frames, gates to 
gate-posts, and lids or covers to boxes. The simplest 
form of the hinge, and that which fully shows its prin¬ 
ciple of construction, is the common socket and staple 
by which gates are usually hung. The common hinge 
consists of two plates of metal, with hollow cylinders 
attached to each in auoli a manner that the cylinders 
projecting from one piflee lit into the spaces between 
or al cither side of the cylinder!) in the other piece, an 
iron pin about which they turn Wing driven through 
the perforated cylinders so as to fasten the whole 
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together. There are many varieties of the ceauann 
hiuge, distinguished by technical names, some fueingiin 
the form of two rectangular parallelograms of brass or 
iron, fastened together by-an iron pin, while .ethers, 
ubicily used far aammon doors and boxes, consist of 
two long tongues of iron similarly held together. In 
the rising hinges used for doors in the batter ahtss of 
houses, the cylinders that move about the eentral.pin 
are divided by a curved line in a direction similar to 
that taken by tbo thread of a sorew. This arrange¬ 
ment causes the door to rise when it is opened, and to 
swing to and fro freely without touching the eanpet. 
Some kiuds of hinges are constructed in such a man¬ 
ner that the doors to which they are attached wiflopen 
readily either inwards or outwards. Those frequently 
have a apringVttarhnd to them to cause the door to 
close immediately. The doors of banks and places of 
public resort are generally hang in this manner, to 
allow of ready ingress or egress. In Gothic ecclesias¬ 
tical architecture, the hinge was frequently made an 
ornamental feuturo, the doors of churches being fre¬ 
quently revered with elaborate scroll-work branchmg 
Irnm tho central part of that portion of the hinge 
which was fastened horizontally on the exterior of the 
door. A good example r a bulge of this sort may be 
seen on the principals) moe to St. Saviour's church, 
Dartmouth. 

HivrorsMrus, hip-j.i feiha'-piin (Gr. hippos, horse; 
leamptn, I bend), the U. brervrortns of Cuvier, a spe¬ 
cies of lopliohranohinte fish, belonging to the family of 
the Syni/Hulhidir, which is known m England by the 
appellation of the Sea-horse or Bipc-lish. Its generic 
characters are -. jaws united and tubular, like those of 
tho nguyuutki ; the mouth placed at the end; the body 
compressed, short, and deep; the whole length of the 
body nud tail divided by longitudinal and transverse 
ridges, with tubercular puints at the angles of intersec¬ 
tion. Both sexes have pectoral and dorsal tins, neither 
have ventral or caudal Jins, and the female only has uti 
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anal fin. The length of the Mppoenmput, from the 
point of the nose to the end of the tail, is generally 
about five inches; the form of the body heptaiigukir, 
and the number of segments into which it is divided 
about thirty. Its general oolour is a pale ash-brown, 
relieved by a changeable iridescence] and variable tints 
of blue are dispersed over different parte of tbe head, 
body, and tali. With regard to the habits of this fish, 
Yarrell says,—” When swimming about, they maintain 
a vertical position; bat the tail is ready to grasp what¬ 
ever meets it in the water, quickly entwines in any 
direction round the weeds, and, when fixed, the animal 
intently watches the surrounding objeots, and darts at 
its prey with great dexterity." It is stated that the 
food of the kippocampu* is unknown; but it is most 
probable that it resembles that of other syapnoMi, 
and, consequently, consists of worms, small molluscs, 
and the ova of other fishes.— Kef. Tarred's llitltrry 
<if Sri/iei AVsAst. 
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UirroDBATKiClJK, hip-po-krai-te-ni'-si-t, in Bot„ the 
llippocratea ism., a net. ord. of Dicotyledons, Bub- 
fins* Thalamijtora, —shrub* with opposite simple leave* 
and small deciduous stipule*. Slower* small, regular, 
and un symmetrical. Sepals sad petals 5, bvpogynous 
and imbricated, the former persistent. St animus 3, 
hypogynoQs and monadelphous; the anthers with 
transverse dehiscence. Ovary 3-celled, with a single 
style. Fruit baccate, or consisting of 3 samaroid car¬ 
pel*. Seeds deUnite, exalbuminoee; embryo straight; 
radicle inferior. The plants of this order abound 
principally in South America; some are found in 
Africa and the Kast Indies. Some have edible lruits, 
as the species of Tantalea, found iu llrazil and Sierra 
Leone, llippocratea comma yield* oily and sweet 
nuts. 

HirronnojUR, kip'-pod *rame (Or. hippos, a horse, 

. and dromon, a racecourse), in Ancient Arch., a place 
appropriated by the Greeks to equestrian eierci-.es, 
and in which prises wore contended for during the 
celebration of some of the Olympic game-i. <See 
(rius9.) The most remarkable ol all the Grecian 
hippodromes was certainly that built at Olympia, which 
is stated by Pauaamas to have been four leagues lung 

1 and one iu breadth. The oue at Constantinople still 
remains, and may well create a feeling of astouiebmenl. 
iu tho mind of travellers, aa it usually does. This 
latter was built in imitation of the grand circus at 
Rome, and was adorned with statues, both of marble 
and bronze; amongst the most important of winch, it 
may be stated, were the fine bronse horses of Lysippus, 
unsealed by Veliioe, which formerly ornamented the 
ippodrome of Constantine. The word itself is still m 
in<, and is, even now, applied to circuses and other 
buddings set apart for equestrian purposes. 

UiffofhaII, hip-pqf'-d-e, in But., a geu. of tho nat. 
ord. HUeagnaccm (whieh sec). 

HuporoAcn, hep-prtf-a-ji (Or. hippo*,‘a horse, and 
phagein, to eat), a term applied, in Ancient Grog., to 

* a people of Seythia tiiur fed on horseflesh. The de¬ 
scendants of these—tho Kalmuck Tartars of the present 
day—still retain the peculiarities of the Scythians, and 
esteem horseflesh as a dainty. (iSe« Hogan.) Many 
attempts have been made in Europe to introduce tho 
flesh of the horse as an article of food; hut all kuve 
been failures, with the exception of one made recently 
in Baris by some satiaiu, who have formed themselves 
into a club of hippophagi, for the express purpose of 
spreading a taste lor horseflesh amongst all clssaes cil 

, society. Whether these modern hippophagi will men 
with success in their endeavour* to create a new ay stem 
of animal food, remains to be proved. 

Hurouinii, hip-pomf-H-eu, in Hot., a gen. of the nut 
ord. JSuvhorluicete. The speciesIZ. wanrinella is the 
famous "manebincel-tree, which is asserted to be so 
poisonous that persona have died from merely sleeping 
ill its shade. It flourishes in the Antilles aud on the 
American continent, near the sea, and forms a very 
handsome tree, with foliage not unlike that -of the 
pear-tree. The juice which fills the tree ib of a pure 
white colour, and when dropped on the hand, it burns 
like Ore, forming an nicer very difficult to heal. See.- 
nmnn states, that if sea-water l>e applied to the eyes 
when affected'by the poison, it allays the inflammation 
in an. effectual manner. The fruit, which resembles a 
very beautiful apple in appearance, contaius a similar 

* inice, but of a mikler character. The bunting of the 
lips immediately warns those who bite it of the danger 
of eating it. The timber is beautifully variegated, aud 
susceptible of a high polish. It takes its name from 
tkfl.Gr. hippos, a horses mamomai, Irago. 

Hippopotamus, or BrvBg-qpHS, hip-po-pol'^ mut, 

* (derived from the Gr. hippo*, the horsey pofawnos, 
•f the river), a pachydermatous a nim a l , which inhabits 
most of the rivers of Africa. Its generic characters 
are,—Tour toes on all the feet, inclosed in small hoofs; 
six molar teeth on each aide of both jaws; large aud 

(tStrong cauiues, of wbioh the upper ones era nearly 
straight, the lower ones ounsd, and working upon 
each other so as to produce a chisel edge; four uici- 
rors in each jaw, the upper ones short end conical and 
bent inwards towards the month, the under ones long 
and cylindrical, and pointing outwards. The skeleton 
’of the hippopotamus approaches that of the ox and of 
trichog; but it presents also wide differences, which 
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separate it from classification with any other animal. 
From the strnoturo of the teeth, it is evident that the 
quantity of vegetable matter supplied to tho digestive 
organs most be very groat in proportion to the nou¬ 
rishment derived from the sejno, as the principle on 
which its jaws are formed seems more for the purpose 
of tearing end rudely dividing than thoroughly masti¬ 
cating the tough grasses anu vegetables which form 
tbe staple food of the animal. The hippopotami 
live during tho daytime immersed in the water* of their 
native rivers, and at night come to land for the pur¬ 
pose of feeding, when they do an enormous amount 
of dumnge to tho neighbouring fields, not only from 
tiro large amount of produce that they consume, but 
also the still greater quantity which they tread under 
foot and lav waste with their ponderous, bulky pro¬ 
portions. From their being able to breathe undor 
water, they appear to be possessed of some muscular 
arrangements for closing the nostrils, as is teen in 
seals and other marine animals. Remains of different 
species of hippopotami are often found in the tertiary 
geological formations of Europe; and in the tertiary 
stratas at the footof the Himalaya mountains, in Hin¬ 
dustan, an extinct species of hippopotamus has been 
discovered, which had six incisor teeth in each jnw. 
Hochnrt identifies tho hippopotamus with the lithe- 
moth mentioned in Soripture; hut Cuvier, while 
agreeing with him that tho identity is possible, still 
asserts that the description given in the book of job is 
nut sufficient to piece tbe matter beyond doubt. That 
it svus known to tbe anoionts is conclusive from the 
fart that Herodotus, Aristotle, Pliny, and Diodorus, 
each and all give descriptions of the animal.* The spe¬ 
cimens of the hippopotami in the gardens belonging 
to.the Uoyal Zoological Hociety in Regent's Park con- 
aiisno daily upwards of lOOlh. weight of hay, chaff, 
corn, roots, and other green food, 

Hippuhic Acid, hipepu'-rik (Gr.hippot, horse; onron, 
urine), an acid contained in the urine of the berbivors. 
It,is most easily obtained from that of the cow, which, 
according to Boussingault, contains 1-3 per cent. It 
crystallizes in rhombic prismatic masses. Hot aloohol 
ami water dissolve it readily, but it only dissolves in 
000 times its weight of cold water, and ia almost in¬ 
soluble in ether. It has a bitter taste, and rsddons 
litmus-paper powerfully. By dry distillation, it is 
converted into beutnc aoid, aud a reddish oil of an 
uareeshlc odour. It forms salts with the alkalies, 
w bich arn very soluble. 

Hippo mis, fnp-pu'-rit,m Bot., the Mare's-tail, a gen. 
ofithe nat. ord. lialorayocete. II. mlgari* is an insig¬ 
nificant plant, common in etagoaut 'water aud slow 
stseams, The stem is simple, or sometimes brauobed 
ntitlie base, and erect. The leaves are linear, pointed 
at (the end, and growing :t whorls of from six to twelve, 
Tbe flowers are minute, and often without stamens: 
they are produced in the axil of each of the upper 
leaves. 

Hippuhitb, kip'-pit-rHo (Or, hippo*, horse), in Geol., 
a massive horsnhoof.like bivalve of the chalk forma¬ 
tion, having a deep conical or sub-cylindrical under- 
valve, with aflattisb lid, or upper valve. 

* Hippubiisb, in Geol., a gen. of fossil plants of the 
cwl-meaaures, so walled from their close resemblance 
to. the Mppari* trulyarie, or mare’s-tail. If they grow 
ini tbe tame relative proportions as the exisiting plant, 
many* of the fragments found would indicate a height 
afiHor 20 feet. 

SiiKuno. (Set Lbbch.) 

Uibdkpo, hir-nn'-do (L»t„ a swallow), a genus 
which forms the type of the fissirostral or- wide-gaping 
birds, belonging to the paseerine tribe of the Cuviecuw 
system, Swaulow.) 

Btnoion, hi*4oV-o-jt (Gr. hiito*, a web ; logoi, a 
discourse), a term identical, or almost so, with general 
minute anatomy, or tmeroseepio anatomy. Histo¬ 
logy classifies and describes the structural or morpho¬ 
logical elements wUeb exist in the solid and fluidperte 
of- organic bodies. This seieiioe did not make soy 
great .progress until the commencement of the present 
oentory, when the invention of the compound raiera- 
scope caused its advancement. its origin, however, 
may bo traced book to Malpighi, who lived in tho 
17*1* century, and discovered the blood eorpusolee. 
In -later times, very vakteble discoveries have ben 
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modi' by uniting the uso of the microscope to experi¬ 
mental chemistry. The structore of different horny 
tissues was thus first shown; and it was prosed that 
whalebone, nails, and cow-born, are similarly com¬ 
posed of aggregations of diminutive cells. Histology 
has also been useful in the investigation of the nervous 
tissues, and of many othor structures. No department 
of medical science has made such rapul progress us 
histology in Into years. Kiilliker, Leydig, Frey, and 
Bckwann, may be mentioned among those who have 
practised it successfully in Germany; Robin and 
Leliert in France; anil in England, Todd, Ilowmun, 
Clarke, Beale, Qucekctt, Bennett, Goodsir, and 
Lockhart. 

Histoby, AtV-fo-re (Gr. himstria, from the verb hii- 
toreo, I inquire), nienns literally an account of facts 
It is a word first used by Herodotus, who calls his 
work by the titles “ ITistoriaand there cun be but 
little doubt that this nuciont writer fixed the sense in 
which the word ban since been applied j that is, an 
meaning the science which treats of imm iu all lus social 
relations, religious, moral, commercial, political, or 
literary, as far as these aro the result of general influ¬ 
ences extending to large masses of men. Embracing 
both the past and present, huinry consequently con¬ 
siders everything which acts unon men,— regarding 
thorn in the light of members of a society. It Bhould 
dearly represent the relations iu which man exists 
towards his brother men, and should detail the 
influences to which he is subjected, the motives l>y 
which ho is actuated, and the inferences drawn from 
the same, with dearness aud truth. According to 
some commentaries, history may ho cither considered 
in the light of an Intellectual exercise in Jln> depart¬ 
ment of human knowledge or science, or iis a form ol 
literary composition. Bacon reeboued it ns the chief 
component part of learning, and studied it in its rela¬ 
tions to memory, while lie placed philosophy and poetry 
below it, as appealing only to the understanding and 
imagination. It is therefore the business of history 
to record or romeinher the events, past and present, 
of (be world, and to place them down in such a way 
that they can have tho hesl hold on the memory, by 
appealing to other facts for their support and corrobo¬ 
ration. This is the true defluition of tho word used by 
Herodotus, although it has been analogically used to 
express other branches of investigation ; as in the 
term natural history, still in use; and some of the 
ancient writers detiued tho general use of the word 
by their adaptation of it; as Aristotle’s “ History ol 
Animals,” and Theophrastus’s “ History of Plants.” 
Dr, Arnold, in his ” Lectures on History," remarks on 
the widely diff’eront interpretations of tho word, and 
also explains its correct meaning. “The general idea 
of history," says ha, “seems to me to be that it is 
the biography of a society; it does not appear (o 
me to be history at all, but simply biography, unless 
it fluds in tho persons who aro its subjects something 
ofacommou purpose, the accomplishment of which is 
the object of their common life. History is to the 
common life of many what biography is to the life of 
an individual. Take, for iostanoe, any common family, 
and its members arc soon so soattered from one 
another, and are engaged in auch different pursuits, 
that, although it is possible to write tho biography of 
each individual, yet there can be no such thing, pro¬ 
perly speaking, as the history of the family. But 
suppose all this members of the family to be thrown 
together in one place, amidst strangers or savages, 
then these immediately enter a common life,—a unity 
of actiou, interest, and pnrpose, distinct from others 
around them, which renders them at once a fit subject 
for history. Whether consciously or not, every society 
mast have in it something of oommunity; and to far 
as the members of it are members, so far as they are 
each incomplete parts, but taken together for the 
whole, so far it appears to me their past life is the 
proper subject of history.” The history or life of a 
nation may be either rendered in parts, or as a whole. 
The most oomplete work is that which starts at the birth 
of a kingdom, or natiop, and carries the reader upwards 
in iu course umid its various ramifications, ohanges, and 
aspects, and finally leaves him when he has obtained a 
thorough insight into its life, past, present, and pot- 
•Buy future state. For instance, a complete history of 
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France would have to commence with Roman Gaul, and 
would haie to trace the life of England, and all con. 
temporary kingdoms, at the same time as it gave the 
history of France per •«, in order to enable the Btudent 
to get a comprehensive glance at the extension of the 
kingdom, anil the different influences which bore on it 
during its life and existence. A true historian must 
not merely satisfy himself in chronicling facts, for 
snch a course would only reduce history to the level of 
chronological annuls. Truth roust be his greatest ob¬ 
ject, and justice his guide. When studying monarchy, 
if liberal in politics, he should not let republicanism 
actuate him; all bias of party mnst be waivod in writing 
history correctly. Our most auoient civil history is 
found in tho Old Testament; but its objects are con¬ 
fined. a. it is written more as a chronicle of the acts of 
the Jewish race, than a general description of other 
nations, who were also connected with them, in rcla- 
ti.ms of amity or war. Herodotus is the lather of 
ancient history, as lie is oftou rightly culled; and to 
him wc nro iiylchled for the first work really deserving 
that title, l’lm poems of Homer are sometimes re¬ 
garded us nu early history of Greece; hut os bis works 
were not wntle 1 down when composed at first, it would 
he impossible t 1 consider Homer in a true historic 
light, as they It only been handed down to us by 
word of nioutl. . ,d are thus liable to error. Thucy¬ 
dides and Xei, iphon are tho writers who havo be- 
qiu-athed us the deeds of the Grecian commonwealth. 
Liiy is the historian of Rome; Justin tho compiler of u 
brief attempt, at general history. The works of Cicero, 
Submit, Tacitus, and Caesar, also illustrate one of the 
most important eras m Roman history. After the 
dow nfall of that empire, a long scries of revolutions 
took plaeo in the rule of the world, and Europe became 
parcelled out m various dynasties and powers, giving 
rise to nn increasing need of historioal com mentation. 
Of English historians, the venerable Bode is one of tho 
Mist, and his writings give us the clearest view ct the 
Haxon period. After the revival of letters, history be¬ 
came one of the greatest of literary works, and as such 
it is esteemed and valued in the present day. To 
follow its course in modern times would be a work of 
iinuossihility within the limits of the present article. 
Philosophical history is that in which the mere narra¬ 
tion of fucts is considered as subordinate to the eluci¬ 
dation of general truths and influences; and, conse¬ 
quently, it often lapses into the broaching of a favourite 
theory. Of philosophical historians, Gibbon on the 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” may be 
considered as entitled to the chief place; and Lord 
Macaulay’s “History of England” is another instanoe 
ol how grandly history has risen since first considered 
m the light of a science, united with literary composi¬ 
tion. Whatever be the subject, whatever the political 
bias of the author, the value of the history will be in 
proportion to the general depth, greatness, and nobility 
of the historian’s own nature, as a whole. 

I loan Fbomt. (See Fbbkziits.) 

Hobson's Choicb, hob'-tans, a vulgar proverbial ex¬ 
pression, denoting without an alternative. It is said 
to he derived from tho name of a livery-stable keeper, 
who used to let horses and coaches to students at 
Oxford, and who obliged every customer, in bis torn, 
'to lake that horse which stood nearest the door. The 
students were consequently either to take that horse 
or have none; whence tho expression, they had “ Hob¬ 
son’s ehoico." 

Hocus-pocus, ho'-kue pot-bu, a common epithet ap- 

E licd either to ajnggler.ortoaconjurer’s triok or cheat, 
te origin it uncertain, bnt it ifi said by Dr. Tillotaon 
to he derived from the words hoe eet eorput, the form 
used for consecrating the sacramental wafer in the 
Roman Catholic church; whence jugglers began to 
use it as a past-word. Another etymologist, however, 
derives it from tbe Welsh hocced, a cheat, and pocus, a 
bag, applicable to the machinery by which a juggler 
performs Ms tricks. 

IIox, ho (Ang.-Ssx.), an implement of husbandry 
employed to remove weeds, to make furrows, and to 
raise the mould round the roots of plants, Ac. There 
are several kinds of hoes: that most common consists 
of a flat iron blade, having a thin round crooked bar 
of the same material, about eight inches long, pro¬ 
jecting bon the middle of its upper edge, at an acute 
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angle With it. To the end of thit her en iron ring or 
tube it attached, into which e long wooden bundle it 
fitted. This it termed the dramhae, because, when in 
use, it Is drawn towards the operator, iu contradis¬ 
tinction to the thrust or Dutch noe, which consists of 
.a blade ogtiron fixed to the end of a long bundle in 
continuation of it; so called from its being thrust 
forward when in use. For the cultivation of arops 
On u large scale, another hind of hoe is employed, 
much larger, ami drawn by a horse. It consists, like 
a plough, of a beam und two stilts or bandies. To 
this beam, and to branches extending from it, 
the ends of iron hoes of the proper width to stir 
the entire sarfaco between .the rows are fixed: a 
•mall wheel is also attached, to keep them the pro¬ 
per depth in the ground. This implement can, of 
coarse, only be used for thoso crops which ure sown 
in rows; as peas, beans, potatoes, &c. The system of 
horsc-hocing found a great promoter in Jethro Tull, 
a gentleman from Hangerlord, in Berkshire, who, 
having observed the good effects of stirring and 
loosening the soil round plants, and of beeping it per- 
feetly clear from weeds, imagined that tillage might 
be mode to supersede manuring. Iu currying out this 
idea, the horso-hoo was, of course, a great assistance ; 
and although not so successful as ho expected, the 
constant state of tillage in whiah the spaces between 
the rows were kept, greatly increased the produce of 
the land, more especially when combined with judieiouB 
ploughing und manuring. 

ITok’s rni!mKG-M,Acmirs. (See P dinting.) 

I toe, or Iloo Family, hog (Welsh kvrh, Cornish 
Koch) (Suidai ), a fani. of pachydcrmatons animals, be¬ 
longing to the ord. Vnguluta, of mammalia; or forming, 
according to some arrangements, a sub-family of the 
JSlephantide, under the title Sumit. The Suidai are dis¬ 
tinguished by having the nose prolonged and cartila¬ 
ginous, truncate it the tip, where it is strengthened by 
Binsll button-shaped bones, by which menus they ore 
enabled to use thnir noses as grubbers to turn up the 
ground in search of food. With the exception of the 
genus Dicotylei (ie« Psccary), they have four toes on 
each loot, two largo principal ones shod with stout 
hoofs, and two lateral ones, which are much shorter, 
and barely touch the ground. The canine teeth are 
large, often projecting from the mouth, and curved in 
an upward uireotion, while the molars are tubercular. 
Their skin is covered with thiok, strong bristles, and 
they have a distinct tail of moderate length. The 
genus Sue is tho type of the family Suidte, anil contains 
two well-known varieties,—the wild boar (Site eerrf/'a) 
and the domestic sow. Although formerly very com¬ 
mon, tho wild boar no longer exists in Great Britain ; 
it is now found principally in India, and in most parts 
of Europe, where it harbours in the most solitary 
places in retired forests. As a beast of chase, it is 
thought well worthy of attention by sportsmen; and 
in India hog-hunting, under the technical term of 
“ pig-sticking," forms one of tho most exciting of wild 
sports. The food of the hog, in a wild state, is gene- 
. rally composed of grass, roots, acorns, beech-nuts, and 
vrfid fruits. Hs m both extremely active end very 
ferocious, sad when driven to bay, forms a powerful 
adversary to even the most intrepid of hunters. In 
its domestic state the hog feeds and thrives on 
nearly every kind of food, both vegetable and ani¬ 
mal ; and no other species - of beast converts a 
given quantity of corn or other nutritive food 
into fet so soon, or cut be made fat on so great a 
variety of food. Of this nseful animal there are many 
varieties; hut the brindled hog approaches more nearly 
to the wild species then any other. The Chinese 
variety is very short in the head, oorpulent in the body, 
And short la the legs; although good for masting 
when about three weeks old, they only make tolerable 
packers, and ere not of mwoh service in making bacon, 
at Dint site is bat small. The Nespolitanliog is black 
and very plump, with.erect ears and without any hair, 
and forms a very good cross with the Berkshire 
hog. The bog is very prolific, the sow often having 
ten of twelve pigs at. a litter,, and two Utters in 
the year. Its flesh, under the nshoe of pork, consti¬ 
tutes a material part.of the food of mankind, especially 
hs Strops atid America, although TtntUsaa reoom- 
ttsa&stlntit should only be aatenlw those of » strong 
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etbletio temperament, who take a good deal of < 
rise. The dews and Mahommedans abstain froi 
flesh of the swine, and even oontider themselves d 




takes salt better than any other flesh, wad is 
i quently able to be longer preserved. The fat.is oa 
lard, and is used both for ottlinary and medidmal p 
poses. The beet English hogs are those from'Ha 
and BerkB. The skin, When dried, is used for making, , 
tho seats of saddles, and other purposes. The bristles 
are used by brusbmokers, shoemaker!, wad other' 
artificers; and a great quantity is importea;Of tho" 
some from Russia; those from Ukraine bring bold 
the highost estimation. (For a description m the 
manner in which the flesh of the hog is entN^ lse 
arts. Bacon and Hah.) The Abyssinian nog (Bafetirigar,: 
A/furne) is an inhabitant of tho islands of tb* XdiMMk,; 
Archipelago; it differa from the common hog, OYeMi;:' 
in conseiiueuee of the upper canine teeth being who**-, 
mously developed, ascending upwards ftud oUrviug 
back, while those of the lower jaw project ttraighs- 
outwards, and form long slender hooks. The Ethtopwtt'/ 
hog (Phncochmrun trlmopicut) is another variety; 
only great distinetion is the possession of a pads at 
lobes under the ayes, which' give it a peculiar appear, 
anoo; and, although much more muscular, in other! 
respects it generally resembles the common type of 
tlie Suidie. It inhabits Central Africa, and its flesh is 
esteemed a great dainty. Fossil remains of mast of {the 
members oft.be bog family have been found in tertiary, 
formations, three alone of the species boiug found in 
the Epplcsheim Hands, while their bones have bMtt 
discovered in nearly every country. 

Hog-gum. (See Rhus.) 

Hog-nut. (See Cabya.) 

Hoci-plums. (See Svondias.) 

Hogbiibaii, hagt'-hed, a term formerly employed 
to denote a measure of capacity; but as all exoiso 
measurements are now made in gallons, it is triad 
to designate any large cask. The bogsheM, in wine' 
measure, oontainrd U3 gallons, while in beer and ole 
measure, there were only 54 gallons. . ' - 

Holcus, hal'-kue, in lint., a gen. of the nat. 'orft. ' 
Ornmmaceie, the species of whieli are natives of Africa 
and Asia. It. eaceharalue (the Sorghum eacakaralutH 
of some botanists) is called the North China sugarcane, 
or sweet sorgho, and is much cultivated in China ana 
other parts for ilia sake of its sugar; it is said to yield 
from 10 to 15 per cent, of this product. Its nun is 
eaten in Africa, and is termed dorhtta. The punt trig 
lately been introduced into Britain, and w highly 
recommended by 8.>tae agriculturists for cuHivatioa ah 
a summer forage for cattle. H. Sorghum ( Sorghum , 
vulgare, or Andropogon Sorghum) is extensively culti¬ 
vated in many parte of AJnoa, in Turkey,, end in 
India, for the sake of its grain, which is known far 
the names of Guinea corn, durra, Turkish mUlet,..fejd 
jaar. This groin is much used ns human food in warn.. 
countries; m Britain it is occasionally employed, ttagp 
feeding poultry. A kind of beer, called bonne, is 
pored from it. The etaiks of the plant ore ussclto 
make whisks and carpet-brooms. 

Hold, holde, in Uar. is a term applied to the who?* ' 
of that portion of ,a ship which Te porarbhMferih 
between the floor and the lower deck. IbinjmtfSyv, 
divided into eeveral store-rooms by baStfajjiM;"'' 

(hips of war, the hold contains tho 
ana stem; and in merchantmen, **“ 
part of their cargo. 

Holigabna, ho-le-gar'-nS, in Both, a gen. orlfiS4MgU| 
ord. Anacardioeeee. The fruits of the aperies S. 'tMm : 
folia, with those of another plant of tee same. ori QK.- 
furnish the black varnish or Sylhet, which is .aiisjR--- 
used in India for lacquer-work. (See SniHM.Bf 
. Holinkss, kehUbaeee, a title by which thfl-aniMMr! 
Greek emperors wet* addressed, nut whioVwkfenKfJ 
aent only applied to tho Pope, as tuadoC tUeEdSwkr 
chunk. The term itaelf is equivalent to 
“ Sanatissime," which is more tominonly ®afr(L:,' '* g. 

Holland. {SeehamVU»vremm)aMi Tv 

Howar, (See Ilbx.) / U 

{See Avrnai.) " , 

HOtbbAUB, hor-o-kaaet (Or. kotos, the fehefax tad 
hah, I put), » solemn^bnat«Senrifloe, common 


pert of their cargo. - : 

Heususi, Jto-ie-ccr'-aJ, in Both, a gen. wlniNM 
ord. Anacardioeeee. The fruits of the species B. mS 
folia, with those of another plant of the Sima, osfls 
furnish the black varnish <3 Sylhet, which!* 
used in India for Uoqner-work. (Set SgmaumiA 
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Holoptychiua 

amongst tho Greeks mid other pagan nations of 
antic]mty, in which tlio whole of the victim was eoii- 
auiTicd lipon the attar, m contradistinction to the usual 
custom, which enjoined that onlv a portion of the 
sacrifice should be consumed. The Jews held to a 
similar custom, marked out to them by the ceremonial 
law of Moses, which sacrifice was termed, in scriptural 
leu I'll ill's, a buml-nffrriH//. 

HoLOrTTOJUUS, Im-lop-ti'-ke-ur (Or. hnloa, eutirej 
piuchv, wrinkle—iiterullv, “nil-wrinkle"), in Genl., o 
pen. of snnrnid ilBhes, belonpiup to the heuiin.in and 
Carboniferous periods. Their enamelled .“rviles luive 
corrugated or wrinkled surfaces, and tins rhurueter 
suggested the generic name, l’he Uoloptyrk'n, judg¬ 
ing from tbeir lrapmcntarv remains, must liarn luvn 
of pruat size—from 8 to in, or even 12 feet in lenpth. 
They were armed with numerous sharp-pointed tish- 
teeth, and also with hirper reptilian teetli of coiiic.il 
form, placed at intervals io cither jaw, evident Iv (nr 
the purpose of soi/.ing and eutlinp up their bulkier 
prey. 

lloLY Allianck, ho'-le (Sax. hiilu/), tlio name piien 
to nleapuo formed by three of the pr.ie ipal sovereign. 
of Europe, with the'oxe *ptinn of England, after the 
defeat of Napoleon at Waterloo, on the proposal, if is 
said, of tho emperor nl ItiiKion. The Germans, alio 
suffered more by the oppressions of Napoleon Hum 
any other nation in Europe, took refuge in relipioii. 
ana tbiukinp tlml it might be mndo (lie Imps o. an 
int.ernat.umnl treaty, readily agreed to the terms ol I'm 
Holy Alliance. Alexander is Haul to have writ ten the 
aot in Ilia own handwriting, mut sent it to the emperor 
of Austria and the king ol l’riissm, to have il coiilirmed 
and accepted by them. The. Holy Allum-o whs pub¬ 
lished by the emperor Alex.imier in the year 1-hi, and 
by the other powers shortly utter. The iinguml lei ms 
were, to say tlio leiist, mdolliulo, mid did m I emlur.ee 
more than tho preservation of peine, justice, mid 
religion in tho name of tho gospel, it sin .ift.o wards 
dotorniined by the heads ol tlio gmernmeiits of 
llnssia, Austria, and I'russm, to admit other n Pious 
within tho statutes of the alliance ; and, subsequently, 
England mid France joined it. by the Deehivntnm of 
November, 181th Alter the Fumeo-Spanish war in 
18Z!t, the lToly Alliance gradually languished, through 
not fulfilling its purposes; and the French revolution, 
and other events in IS 18, succeeded dually m deploy¬ 
ing it; as erersincpib has had only a passive existence. 

Holy Ghost. (See 'L’hinitv.) 

Holy Oiuci. (See ljt^utsiTiojr, vol. 1. of this 
work,) 

Holy Obpybs. (See On PI HATTON.) 

HoiiY Thuhsday, the day on which the ascension 
of our Saviour is commemorated,—ten days beh.re 
Whitsuntide. Il has been kept mtlie Christian ehuieli 
from tho earliest apes. St. Augustine speaks of u as 
either instituted by the Apostles or by some early 
council of tlm primitive bishops. It is now greatly 
neglected iu our church, for vvliat reason it is difficult 
to seuonnt, except it he because it is not mailed by 
any worldly festivities, that nuiny neglect and pass it 
bv'. (See Ascskmon-pay.) 

\Uoly'\Vathii,iu Greek nwUtomsnCatbolie churches, 
is water which lias been blessed, or consecrated, by an 
appropriate sorvice, and used to sprinkle tho wor¬ 
shippers nnd the things used in the church. It is kept 
in a shallow basin, called the “ holy-water stoop,” 
placed at the entrance of the oh lire h. It was formerly 
used to wash the hands of the devotees, to purify thorn 
before commencing their devotions. Some Cm holies 
keep holy wnt er m their chambers to use before prayer, 
especially at bed-time. In ltome aud Moscow. animals 
arc sprinkled wilh il to keep them healthy and 
thriving r indeed, m the latter citv, there is a particu¬ 
lar church to which horses are taken annually (or this 
purpose- Aaoordiug to some writers, vessels were not 
placed at the church doors for washing the hands until 
the -Hli century, and the water was not blessed for this 
Purpose uutil the 8th, while others say it was employed 
by the Apostles. 

Holy Waste, commonly called Passion Week, be¬ 
cause in that week our ftaviour’s portion and death 
took place. It is the last week iu Lent, and imme¬ 
diately precedes Easter. By the primitive, Christians 
it was called Uebdot to* myna, or the great week, and 


Homily 

it was kept by thorn with great reverence, by additional 
devotions, longer fastings, more liberal alms, vacation 
from all civil business, aud a general release of prisoners, 
except some particular cases of crintiuols. (See Fas¬ 
hion YVwik.) 

IIouauk, hom'-iii (Ft. hommaqc, from ZSt, homo, 
pan), an incident of feudal tenure, by which a tenant, 
promised submission, loyally, nnd service to his lord 
or superior when first admitted to the land which ho 
held of him in fee. According to Sir Edward Coke, 
tho word is derived from the J.atin homo, ‘ a man;’ 
because when tlie tenant did Ins service to his lord, he 
siid, “ l become your man," ,ic. Tho outh ai fealty, 
or declaration of fidelity, was first taken, and thon tho 
vassal or tenant did homage to his lord, humbly 
kneeling, being ungirt, uncovered, and holding up his 
hands both together between those of lua lord, who 
hat. before him. In modern language, the term homage 
is generally applied to reverential worship or devout 

affection, 

lloir.u.i ac iwU, Ini'-mn-Je-ai , -Ke-c,m'Bot.,theYTomalium 
I; m , a imt.nrd.of Ijicotytedouee, sub-class Valyciflorae, 
comprising eight genori and thirty species, natives of 
the trnpir.il parts of In Africa, and America. They 
are trees or slmths, w ' ■ iteruate leaves; the calyx is 

superior mid futiuel-sl iped, with from5—15divisions. 
The petals are equal iu number to, nnd alternate with, 
the divisions of the calyx This stamens are opposite 
to the petals, and inserted on them; they are cither 
distinct, o" m huinll'M ol tinee or six. The ovary is 
1 -ci lied, with parietal phieentiis, numerous pr.uduious 
ovules, nnd 1 1 om stiles. The fruit is a capsule, 
nr berry, with snvill see ls, having the embryo in the 
avis of a little tlesliy iillutnieu. Some species of the 
tvpi.id genus Jlnwabum are remarkable for their 
;im i. iigei]I properties. 

IIomk Kicksi-ss. (See Nostalgia.) 

JJoMicmr., hom’-e-sUe ( Lit. hamieiihum), the killing 
of any liimviiii being, llomicnle is of three kinds,— 
jiuhtHtblc, exrmaible, and frlotium*. Tho first 1ms no 
M.mi of guilt; the second very little ; but tho third is 
Hie Ingliest ernop that, man is eapablo of committing 
ugmn-i a feilow-ere.iuirc. Justifiable homicide is of 
v.irious kinds, including such ns arise from unavoidable 
lieeps- ity or iieeident, without any imputation of blame 
or liegligeiie.) m tho person killing. Homicide in the 
course of justice, in tho execution of any criminal or 
i ivil proems, is of this kind. The necessity must, 
however, be real and apparent iu all cases of tins sort. 
Homicide is justifiable iu the prevention of any atro¬ 
cious crime, as an attempt to murder, or to break into 
a house during the night. Justifiable homicide does 
not npplv to crimes which are unaccompanied by vio¬ 
lence; sucli as tlie piekiug of pockets. The general 
principle oi tbe law is, that when a crime iu itself 
rat'd,•/. is endeavoured to bo committed by force, it is 
luvvlid to repel tbut force by the death of the party 
attempting it. Excusable homicide is committed either 
bv nu'.idventure or ill self-defence. Homicide M 
m.sadventlire is where a Man doing a lawful act, with¬ 
out any intention of hurt, and using proper precaution 
to prevent danger, unfortunately kills auother; as 
w lien u man is at work with a hatchet, tho head flies 
off nnd kills a bystander; for tho act is lawful, and tile 
effect is merely accidental. As prize-fighting and 
sword-playing avo unlawful, if either of the parties 
engaged he killed, such killing is felony or manslaughter. 
Homicide in self-defence, from a sudden affray or 
quarrel, is rather excusable than justifiable brittle 
English law. Felonious homicide is an net of UHH| 
different, character from the two formor, beinuHK 
killing of a human creature, of anv age or Bex, wiraHt 
justification or excuse. It is divided into three class**,— 
murder, manslaughter, and self-destruction. 

HoMtLT.Aem'-e-fo (Gr .homiUti, an assembly}, a plain 
aud fiimiliar discourse on some point of religious faith 
or duty. The term homily was introduced into tbe 
Church in order to distinguish the practical nature of 
Christian discourses from the speculative and osten¬ 
tatious harangues of the schools of philosophy. In the 
early dsys of tbe Church, only the bishops were allowed 
to preach; consequently, the homilies of tbe Greek and 
Latin fathers are all written by bishops. The privilege 
of writing homilies was not accorded to priests till the 
6th oentury, St. Chrysostom was tbe first presbyter 
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who preached regularly, although St. Augustine and 
Origen preached, but only by a peculiar privilege or 
license. The difl'erenon between a homily tind u ser¬ 
mon is thus distinguished by I’jiotius —“ The homily 
was then delivered in u more'homely manner, the 
preliiru interrogating and tnll-ing to the people, mnl 
they, in Uu-ir tarn, interrogating uud answering him." 
Mo ihat, originally, a homily Bus, correctly snenhing, 
a contemn mu-, whilst the sermon was spo!ien con# 
timiously from the pulpit, alter the manner of iho 
orators." Towards the dose of the 8th century the 
practice of compiling homilies, which were committed 
to memory, uud rented liy ignorant or indolent prie-ts, 
began to he prevalent. Charlemagne then ordered 
Jhnilus Di-iconm* and Ah-um to form homilies upon the ! 
((impels and Kpiattes from th» ancient doctors of the ; 
Church. The Jfnmihtrinm ot Charlemagne was after ' 
wards publi .lied, which ueted 11 s u model fur the l.imoim 
collection of homilies subsequently produced. Many , 
of these produetiona were the ivorl. ot private persons, j 
nod contributed much to iiourinh the indolence and j 
li'rnetuato tho iguoraiiee ot a worthless clergv. The I 
hook ot liouuiies ret'ogm/.ed by the ICnghsh church is a | 
cdlcetiou of homely sermons on the doctrines of Ilia I 
pie pci, with an especial noivto illustrate the principles j 
of the Il'dornmliou. The firet portion of ling wort, i 
was published hyCranmer in the reign ot IMwaid VI. ; | 
mid during the reign of Kiir..ibeth the Bccoiui pint Ivan 1 
added by order ol Convocation. 

llona-orAinr, ho-ue-oy'-o-thn (fir. honmios, like, 
nnd pailii)*, stale or feeling), ii 1 no mime gi’.eti to n 
rvslcm ol jneitienl treatment mtiudmvd bv Sr.mm-1 
Jlnhnem.tMi, a tlernian physician, in Jand now 
extensively practiced, and having many iidlier-nt-i. 
U.ilinemiimi Imd observed that IVruiiau b.iri., wIneh 
ni ls ns n apeeiUo in tigut-s, produced upon the limitin' 
tnibjeet ex icily the bums symptoms us those of ti e 
disease iilceh it served to cure. Couimnmg Ins <>!>- 
ccrvlitmus, 1m fancied Unit he had obt.mvd n numbe* 
of other PiStances to the same elT"el ; and lit length 
heroine to tic e,inclusion, that diseiisss ore cured by 
^ sin'll substances us pioiiueo svmptunia Mnnlar to llieni 
on the he limy body: hence ihe g, cal doctrine of this 
'sect is, “Mmilia siinihbns cttrnnlitr” fide arc cured 
by like). l'li" others they term iillopnfhisl'j (fir ol/an, 
oilier, uud state), umi u',«erl their d >etrmc to 

he, *• Central ill font ranis curantul' ” (coiilvarcs are 
cured by contraries). The general law, tl>ul In c is 
cured liy 111.!', by tin means ong.crited with Hnl.ae- 
jmtnii, lint, is sis obi ni 'lie tine- of 11 iipne. ai > ■>, bv 
whom ii lias first propounded. Kn oee, homier, 
previous to Tl.dineniumi. bad ever inserted it to be oi 
universal application. X'.'thing it bolter suited for 
restoring cm ulnliun to u frozen iimh ti tin to rub it 
Willi allow ; uud tlie best nitah' of trra'n.g n burn i-. to 
take out the heat by holding it to the lire, or bv uiplr- 
ing oil o! turpentine. The benefit* f-i.it tin c n n. 
vjuein.-ition art' also owing lu the same pruuiph-. 
Another characteristic feature of hits system is the 
iulimtesinmlly small doses in which tlmir lueu.i iti*m are 
n«uallv adnuiiiilered. In the case of it mcdicii" «h.'li¬ 
nn ordinary medical man would pre.ierib" perhaps u 
grain, tlie bonny ipailnst would mlniim-ler ord” the mil¬ 
lionth part of a grain, or even lc a. They .r-'ert that 
only very mimite doses lire lilted to act upon a sv“- 
ti-m already pr'ili-|iojed to the.r iiiflncneeby the exist- 
cnee ol the di-c'ise; and hence the amount of the 
medicine must be diminished an as to evert its curative 
power upon the system without aggravating the si mp- 
toms of the disorder. This system has been adopted 
by not ii few medical men of distinction, anti its adhe¬ 
rents are to be found in roost pnrts of the civilized 
world. There is reason to believe that the system is 
row on the decline, owing probably to tlm introduction 
of more liberal views among medical men generally. 
It is worthy of remark, that not a few honunopathist* 
practise both systems: and their patients may be 
treated houusopatbically or allopoUtically, os they 
prefer. , 

IlonoGSSxotJS Bodies, ho-moye'-nt-out (fir. homo*, 
tho name ; yenot, kind), those bodies in which the con¬ 
stituent elements are all similar. In Math., homoge¬ 
neous quantities are those which can bo added to or 
subtracted from one another. 

Homologous Sbbixs, ho-mol'-o-gu& (Gr. komot, aixni- 
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lar; logo*, proportion), a series wlioso tin tubers differ 
from eiich other by a constant increment or decrement 
of an even number of equivalents of CIl. They'a** 
generally classed under a generic term, aneh as the 
alcohols, hydrocarbons, &e The following serin of 
hotuolpgiiea will illustrate this r— 

Alrehnh. 

O s Tt,O s Mel hylic alcohol. 

0,ir„O, Kthylio „ 

(•,, 11 , 1 ), Tritvlie „ 

fiJlmUj Tstrylio „ 

C, o ll, 0 O, Amylie „ 

r.v examination it will be seen that each of tha mem* 

1 1 "ra of these Buries differs by exactly C,B„ The 
ethers, ahlehyds, meresptans, ami many others, form 
viiiplnr homologous senes. The corresponding dlf- 

..civ m composition produces a or responding 

di'lercnen in prouerties. Thus, thiv boiling-point of 
the nh'ohoU rises exactly hi! 0 V’ah. for eeoh increment 
ol V ,11, in tlio alcohol. Ileterulaymis series are those 
v-lneli differ in properties, hot nro related in compo- 
sitmil, Vitus methyl, metliylio ether, and iflethylio 
nli'iihid, form n heterologous series dd.eri'ig entirely in 
their propel ties ; anti methyl, ethvl, lied trityl, form a 
b-in.o'pf.ius series closely related in their properties. 
(.S'-1 -III IKS.) 

Itovr, hone (Sax. him, tv atone), a term for the iluer 
Kind of whetstones. They are mostly intense slate of 
vcry cl i e texture, m which the particle" of Bilica are 
vri'v finely divided and evenlv distributed. Turkey 
aaul to lie the best, of till tlie honna, are 
obtnineil from tho interior of Asia Minor; the German 
rttzor-honee from tho slate-hills near Kutishon; tha 
Arkoitm* oil -si» net trom North America. Tho Chorn- 
ley Forest stones are next in repute to the Turkey 
stones. 

IIontt, hnn'-e (Sax. hur.in), a fluid, or semi-fluid 
HubManoo, very sinulnr in its properties to sngar. It 
i". found in large qiuhitities ni a number of vegetables, 
nml is collect oil by difb-rent kinds ot be"s from tho 
neclifcrous glnpds in the cup or elinlu'C of flowers. 
Honey, in the ordinary netise of the word, however, 
cannot lio called a purely vegetable production ; for, 
nlttw it 1 " collected by the proboscis of the insect, it is 
transmuted to tl)e 'Biukine-stnnia"h 1 or honey-ling, 
where it in elaborated, and iillorwardv (in-gorged, to W# 
deposited in tin* cell of the honeycomb. When tho 
bees arc very inline, the lronr> undergoes less change 
and remains nearly white; in ..Ins state it is culled 
virgin honey. At. all lun»s it per takes of the qualities 
of the plant from which it lias been derived. Hence* 
Romo varieties of honey obtained Irani tho azalea, 
rhododendron, i'-., lire poisonous. The most whole- 
home kinds arc Penrod trout the genus JSriaa, called 
lie idler honey, und from most, labiate plants. Honey 
differs much in colour and censi-tenee; if. contains a 
coi".id>-i able quantity of Slice hsnne matter, and some 
mm i'j,>n. from vilueli it derives its sotlness and via- 
eo.sin. It ferments very reatbly, and yields a strong 
v inous liquor called mend. There are two varieties of 
honor,—one yellow, transparent, and ol tho consis¬ 
tence of turpentine; tho other white, und cnpabla of 
assuming the solid t inn, and of concreting into regular 
spheres. These, two apeeies are often united, and may 
lie -eiinrated by inruns of nlcnhnl, which dissolves the 
liquid honey mueb more rapidly than the solid. Honey 
is the production of most countries, but is more par- 
tic’d.irly abundant in tlie m’-ind of Camliu, and is the 
greater"part of the islands of the Archipelago. Th* 
honey of Siciiv appears to be particularly high- 
flavoured, and in some pnrts of the island to surpass 
even that of Minorca, owing, no doubt, to the quantity 
of aromatic plant* which overspread that part of the 
country. This honey is gathered three times in the 
year,—in .Inly, August, and October, It is found by 
the peasants in the hollows of trees end rocks. The 
country of the lesser Hyble is now, a* of old, chiefly 
celebrated for its honey. In the woods of North 
America, considerable quantities of honey, we pro¬ 
duced by the wild bees. Honey is much used in 
making preserves end confectionery; and, in its 
natural state, to put on bread. It is also used os » 
demulcent medicine against hoarseness, catarrh, Ac. j 
end externally to promote supmu-ation. In its dan- 
3*2 
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(led i.tuie, it in Hied ti» sweeten certain medicines. It 
is m'>rn iiper.ont and determent than sugar, and is 
particularly serviceable in promoting expectoration m 
disordera of tlm breast. For tliese and other like pur¬ 
poses, it is oltrn inned with vinegar, and boiled down 
to a proper consistence over a slow lire, when it lornis 
the oiyinel of eommrioe. Honey was one ot the tlrst 
articles ol’ hunimi nonrislinieiit. The deities of ancient 
Oreeun were niijiposed to live on milk and honey. 
Aristotle, and sen rid other learned writers, and pro¬ 
bably the aneienls generally, did not know where 
honey originally came from; they imagined that it fell 
from" heaven fill <> rain. I‘liny was tumble to decide 
whether it detrended lrom the heavens generally or 
from tliestuvs, or was a jmro formed by the pnritieii- 
tion of the tor, and afterwards collected by bees. To 
all the works of the ancients, much ini port .nice is 
attached to honey and the care of bees, llnncw-mnb, 
or the waxen structure framed by bees, in which they 
deposit their honey mid eggs, is one of Ihe most sur¬ 
prising of nil the works of insects. Hv the iieeiili.ir 
organisation ol the bee, the wax is Reereteii in the 
form of small and tlnn oval scales m the lolds of the 
alidumeri. The innterisls, however, ol which it is 
composed, thoiigb eollected from the flowers of plants, 
are unknown, nml have given cause for much .jiceuki- 
tion. The regular stmeliire of the hcjiievcomb is also 
remarkulile. It is composed of a number of cell*, 
most of winch urn exactly lu-vugonal, constlueletl with 
genmotrienl lu'envacy, and arranged m two levels, 
pla-'od end to end, the oponingH nf the dill'erenl layers 
Uetng ill opposite direc tioiis. As the eolnl) is pl.ieed 
VCftienlly, the eel's tire hnri/.onlal. The constrm-tion 
ill the cells is such as to nflord the greatest po.sibli- 
tutmber in a given space, with nti exjienilitnre ol Ihe 
least possible ainimnt of material. The base ol enali 
Cell is composed of three rlionilmnlnl pieces, placed so 
US to form n pyramidal concavity. Tln< -ulci ol the 
cells lire ulso much thinner than the llnest pnpci ; and 
yet they nro so disposed ns to ho si rung on m-jli lo 
resist all tho motions of tho beo within them. (.See 
lint) 

llo.tiii.si*i'Kt,«. (See Loki emit.) 

llortfi, homt, the name given by the Chinese to 
any laelorv belonging to European nieielianta*at 
f'n'nton. Tlu> llong merchant* were ten or twelve 
natives who were tho only ones legally entitled to 
trade with foreigners, or “ the outer barbarians." 
Hinee the last t.’liiiiese war, however, the lain lit ies for 
trade havo been gieatly increased, uinl eoiiuneree, m- 
ateail of being tnouojioli/.ed by tho llong merchants, 
baa heroine more general. 

JIohouk, o! i'-nr (but. honor), n term which, inits 
ordinary sense, is rapablo of many and various sigm- 
llcations, all of wbic'li, however, inav W easily traced 
back to the original meaning of tho word; lit.— 
a certain c/lcrm or regard hut// on opinion. The 
llrtimms had such a high opinion of honour, that they 
actually deified the word; and in modern times u 
plays a part hardly inferior to that which it did m the 
(lays of antiquity. It is used m various terms ot 
phraseology to murk out, or indicate, certain rules or 
nations l«y which society hi general, and especially 
that mere powerful portion of it denominated “ the 
fashionable world,” regulates its proceedings with n 
*ort of tacit understanding; any deviation from winch 
rigorous code incurs the risk of expulsion beyond its 
pile. The phrases debt of honour, offuir of honour, 
tune of honour, court if honour, with some slight modi¬ 
fications, emanate from the above meaning, and thus 
carry their own interpretation along with them. The 
title “ your honour" was formerly applied to men ot 
rank generally, but it is now limited lo, ami distinctly 
-conferred on, tho Vice-Chancellor and the Muster ot 
tho Roll*. 

Hobocr, IiRGion or. (Set Lrototr or TTowora.) 

IIOsocr, Mama or, in this courts of European 
sovereigns, are ladies whoso clntv it is to attend the 
flueotk when she appears in public. In England thev 
•re eight in number, xrith a salary of £300 per annum 
••oh. • 

Bottoms ot Was, in Mil., aro certain stipulated 
tarms granted to a beaten enemy, by which he is 
permitted out of a fortress or town, or froma camp 
or 0 liu« of intronchments, with all the pomp and 
(Mi 


___ Hooping-oough 

pageantry or military etiquette. The term is also used 
to signify the coniplimenU offered to high personages 
or military heroes when thoy appear before a body of 
armed men, or such as are given to the remains of a 

decrjicJ officer. 

ilooDi'u fi.v.iKE, hoad'-ed, in Nat. Hist , the Co¬ 
bra di capelin (Port., snake with tho hood), - This 
term is sometime* upplietl to the iVi iju tripudinnn 
alone, and sonn.-t lines to all the specie’s of the genus 
Tfii/n, which lire very venomous serpents of the Ei- 
pinthe. 'J hey are all reiiurkuhla lor the singular 
in,inner in which they dilate the back and sides of tho 
in-ek when irritated or excited. To this J.icnlty they 
are indebted lor their name; since the elevated skm of 
the luck of the mo k, when viewed in irmit, prevents 
miuh tin 1 aji(ie iimee of a hood. Its length is g'uie- 
rally three or lour feet, of a pule dingy hrown colour 
shove, nml bluish or vellowinh-wliitn below. Itjscbu- 
metemed bv a pei uliar murk on the hack of the neck, 
which clnsclt resembles u pair of spectneles : for this 
reason the reptile is frequently culled llio “spietucln 
snake." It loes iqxin li/urds und other smallunmwls, 
and is e mlv killed, being i sluggish animal. Its Into 
is extremely venomous, c.i ngdeath within (wa, hours. 
The hooded snake is oflei ml in the neighlioiiiliood 
ol kuiituii dwellings in t’ 1 Past Ilidnu, anil is sonic- 
tunes tnund in the houses Iheiiiselves. It appears to 
be attracted by the young poultry and the moi-ltiro 
ol the dr.iiuage and well.. The pm .on of the hooded 
snake is geeieted in a large glintl in thcheud; mid 
whim the animal ebues its moiitli mi any object, tho 
pnimm Hows it.to the wound timilo through a cavity in 
the tooth, it is, however, little disposed to use its 
lungs, t xcept lor the purpose of supplying itself with 
food. The Indian jugglers tame some nl these ser¬ 
pents, ami teaeli Hum to plnv tricks and dance, to 
astonish the people,- -.liter having taken eaiv, how¬ 
ever, to pullout their poisonous teeth, Tho suno use 
is made of another spee.es m Egypt. 

IIoukmi. (.Vce Til'll ) 

iI"oi isti-rort.ii. ho'ip'-intj fAng -Sax.), in Med., a 
| cough in which the patient hoops nr whoops with a 
deep inspiration of hro.dli. On account of the violence 
ol the tough ultending this disi use, the term pcrtuitin 
has been upplicd to it; ami on iiccniint of the re- 
etirreuco ot the cough in paroxysms, it is also known 
by (lie name of “clmi," or “ kink ” rough Hooping- 
cough seems to havo been unknown to the aticp'iits, 
as :i" mention ol it 11 made m the medical works of the 
(lied. , tinmans, ami Vrubians. It has, however, pre¬ 
vailed lor several centuries in various countries of 
Europe, and on iiecountof its frequent occurrence, and 
the danger with which it is often accompanied, it has 
occupied the attention of physicians considerably. Tho 
symptom* commence with » simple catarrh, indicated 
by a cough, and the expectoration of a limpid fluid ; by 
redness of the conjunctiva', a watery discharge from 
Ihe eves anil nostrils ; hoarseness, and oecitsiouui sneez¬ 
ing. These symptoms are generally accompanied by 
slight feverishness, und the patient is low-spirited anil 
languid, Thus tar tho disease closely resembles a com¬ 
mon cold; but at the end of about one or two weeks, 
the character of ibe utlection changes. Tho tits of 
coughing bee vine more long and frequent; a sensation 
of tickling in the larynx and trachea accompanies cnoh 
lit, during which the inspirations are irregular, espe¬ 
cially in the cuio of children, whose faces bear an ex¬ 
pression of anxiety and fear. When the ill conies on, 
they cling firmly to the persona or objects near, and, if 
asleep, start up. The efforts of coughing then become 
so rapid and violent, as to take away the breath: during 
the intervals between, it is difficult to perceive nny 
inspiratory movements, excepting at times when the 
cough is interrupted by a peeubsr whooping sound, 
which hns given this disease its common name. In 
young children, hooping-cough often becomes compli¬ 
cated with other diseases. The most common compli¬ 
cation with children at the breast is cerebral conges¬ 
tion, giving rise to convulsions. Hooping-cough prevails 
as an epidemic disease, and children from birth to the 
period of seeoud dentition, are chiefly liable to it. 
Adult persons, however, are not exempt from ft, nnd 
it sometimes happens in old age. The disease is very 
contagious, and when ft once finds admission into a 
house, very few young persons, who have not had it 
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previously, escape. It rarely affect* tbe Mine indi¬ 
vidual twice, although this sometime* occurs. Hooping- 
cough 1 * a very fatal malady; tbe average number of 
deaths in London every year, for the ten years between 
5810 and 1850, was 2,100. Hitherto, no treatment of 
hooping-cough has been discovered, by which its pro- 
gn-'S can be arrested: its severity, however, can bo 
mitigated and its duration diminished. It must, neees- 
mriiv, roil a certain course, which often, in spite of 
ski I lii I treutmmit, may lie long The administration ol 
emetics m the earliest stages of the disease is often 
ellicacinus; and tartar emetic, on account of its easy 
solubility and certain action, seems to be best sillied for 
the purpose. In protracted cusps, nothing appears to 
h“ go effective in putting ft stop to the cough as change 
of mr. which frequently succeeds when all other 
methods have failed. Tlio diet should alwuys be ol 
the mildest description at the commencement, but 
afterward.-. it is advantageous to adopt a morn tome 
and nennshmg regimen. 

Honiara, hoap'-o (Vpupu ti/mp*), an insessnral bird, 
belonging to the family of the Crr/inmtir It* generic 
cliuraelers are - beak longer than tins bead, nlightlv 
bent, slender, triangular, and greater ill length than in 
breadth j nostril" basal, lateral, oval, mid partly con¬ 
cealed by the feathers on the 1orelie.nl; wings ol mode¬ 
rate use, the fourth and fifth quill-feilliers being the 
longest; tail ol In feathers, square at the end , toes 
fi m front, 1 behind, the outer and middle ones 
being united a* far as tlie first joint; claws short, and 
onl\ sligntly curved The hoopoe is a slimmer visitor 
to the ltruish islands, uml comes from the north of 
Africa; it is also n native ol A-i.i. This Imd is gene¬ 
rally about a foot in length, and its plumage is com- 
posed principally of bl.nk and while leathers; it is 

] iarl ieularly distinguished by a crest on the top of its 
lead, composed of bull feathers, tipped with black,— 
Ref. Varrcll’a Uri/iah liirils. 

How. iSW Hniri.i s ) 

IIobakt, Acr'-e-rs flail, hnra, an hour), in Aslron., 
thu are described by the sun, mom, or imv ol the 
planets, in the space of an Imue, or Die angle winch is 
snhicmieil by Dial arc is called its hnrmv motion. 

IloitPBi'M, hor'-de-utn (leit.), Bailey, a gen. of the 
tint or l ■ flmmmtirrtr. The prim-pal species or ni¬ 
neties of cereal barley ill LtilltvaHon me practically 
distinguished by the nrni'igenienlof the seeds; thus — 

_ no 
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Tiie-iv,cv7. Four-rtt 'il. ‘>i.i rn ' !. 

The two-rowed forms, which are generally regarded as 
varieties of the species 11. thftichvm, are those nr,ft. 
mirilv cultivated m Knglund The »ix-rowed burl ■» 
IT. A-,cii»/ieAi(m, is more grown in Scotland, where it 
is known us Acer or Aon/. The four-rowed is perhaps 
only a variety of the siv-rowed, tliongli it is described 
us a distinct.'species, generally under the name of If. 
rul'iar*. Very various hme. been tlio opinions as to 
thewddspcc.es from which the cultivated barley 1ms 
sprung ; but as 11. dutichum is the only kind that lias 
ever been found apparently wild, it is probable that 
all tnc varieties in cultivation have been derived l - n,m 
this type. Harley is used dirtetirully in the maiinln- - 
ti'.ri) ot bread; ami in the form of miitl (which ter), 
most eitciiRively in the production of ale, beer, and 
ardent spirits. It is the common grain in use for the 
latter purpose in this country. Harley deprived ol its 
husk constitutes Scotch, knifed, or pot barley. When 
both husk and integuments are remove I, and the 
seeds rounded and polished, tiler form pearl barley, 
and this, when ground, is called jialcnl barley. 
IIOKJ'llOl'N'n. (See MsKuomr H.) 
llo*:zo>-, hor-i'-ion (fir. korizem, to bound, limit). 
—The horizon, in the general acceptation <>t the 
word, is the line by which the view of the spectator is 
bounded, and in winch the sen or land and sky appear 
to meet. When he is on a level plain of great extent, or 
ip sea, the horizon will assume the form of a circle. 
This is termed the physical or natural horizon. In 
this case its extent is limited by a circle traced out by 
the revolution of a point about the position of the 
spectator os a centre, at which point a lute drawn 
DCS 1 
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from his eye forms a tangent to any great circle do* 
scribed on the earth’s surface, and’ passing through 
the apot on which ho is standing. It should, however, 
be stated that the oQVct of the refraction of light 
causes Dip actual limit, of visinu to bn extended a little 
bevond the circle that would be traced in the manner 
indicated above. The higher the position of the ob- 
seiier, the greater will he Ihe Held ol view.or the moro 
distant the horizon will appear; thus a man at the 
masthead of a vessel can sen what. M invisible to tbolo 
who are on deck. To Hud the distance of the horizon 
at sea approximately, first ascertain the height of tlto 
observer above the sea-level m feet, extract the square 
root id this quantity, and add to the result three, 
tenths of the sume; the amount thus obtained will 
gin- the distance ol the horizon pretty closely in mile*, 
flic astronomical lion son theoretic ally is formed by a 
plane passing through tbe centre of the earth at right 
angles to another pussnig through the meridian of tbo 
speetutor, which divides the heavens into two equal 
parts or hemispheres; lmt, practically, this is effected 
by the ualnriil horizon, which divides the field of the 
heavens into two purls, and constantly changes as the 
spectator varies Ins position on the earth's surface. 
Tims, if be were at tlio north pole, he would seo the 
at urn in the northern hemisphere ul the south pole, 
Du- slurs in the southern hemisphere; while at the 
equator he would see a hemisphere of the heavens, 
embracing part of tbe stars m the northern heroi- 
spheie nml part of those in the southern. The dislanoe 
heiiveen the earth and tho fixed stars is so groat, and 
the nnliua of 1 lie earth so insignificant in proportion 
to it, (hat the physical horizon, as it appears to a spec¬ 
tator on the eiirpTa surlaee, and tlie astronomical 
horizon in which he is supposed to ho at its oentre, 
in,-iv be considered ns coincident for all practical pur- 
pom"-. Observations on land arc frequently taken by 
I lie aid o| what is termed uu artificial horizon, which 
<onsi"t'i of the level surface of a trough of mercury, 
which is parallel to Hie plane of the horizon, and Ul 
winch tin- image of the heavenly body is reflected. 

IIoii.n, Hokn hlzni’KACTinir, horn (Has.).— The 
tei in born is, in general language, applied to a bard 
Mibsiiinee growing on the heads of certain animals, 
uml particularly on eleven-looted quadrupeds, usually 
attaining some length imd ending in a point. They 
•■'■rve ir. weapons of offence "iid defence to tho animals 
which bear them. In England, Die stibstanon colled 
hum may be divided into two distmet classes i —First, 
the blanched, bony horns of tlio stag genus, and the 
■ ii’iple, liiiuumled horns of the ox genua and Other 
Kindred genera. The first of these kinds of horn la 
applied to the same purposes as bone und ivory, and 
the miiinifiie'are is ulmosl similar. The other kind of 
horn, found m the ox, nnlclope, gout, and aheap, oon- 
"i«tn of u number of conical sheaths inserted one into 
another, the innerniost resting ujiou the vascular mem¬ 
brane covering tho bony core. The tip is vary dense, 
an.' the lay era of which it is composed are scarcely 
(listingiii -liable. This kind of horn appears to consist 
of coagulated albumen; and Diem is a regular con¬ 
nection between horns, uads, claws, hoofs, scale*, 
hair, feathers, ami even skin. Tim hermi of oxen are 
-lie principal ones used for manufacturing purposes; 
the hoi u* of bulls and cows being preferred to those 
ol bullock*, which arc thin and of a coarse texture. 
The horns ol goats and sheep arc whiter and morn 
transparent than those of uu) other animals. In boM 
manufacture, the first process accessary is to remove 
the core. This is eficeted by steeping the born in 
water for about a mouth, when the horny sheath be- 
comes so Battened that tho core can be readily with¬ 
drawn. The cores arc not wasted, lmt aro afterwords 
burnt, forming hunc-ssh, a sutjstauoc valuable in 
making cupels for assaying purposes. They are also - 
mod m other wuys,—for malting glue, stiffening for * 
oloth-dreiisrrs, and for manure. Tho solid tip of tho 
horn, after being sawn off, is used for making kntfa- 
hundles, umbrella-handles, &c. After being divided 
into thin laniinie, the remainder of the horn is used 
for various purposes. Tbo lower port is frequently 
ived for making combs, vtliilc the middle is used for 
making lanterns, &e. To prepare tbe horn for use, it is 
softened by means of boiling water, and then usually 
held in the fiame of a Are till it gains the temperature 
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of melting load, rind become* bo *oft as to bo semi- 
fluid. While in t.lui nlute, the slitting it performed by 
menn* of u pointed knife resembling a pruning-ktiife; 
then, by moans of tw-i pairs of pincers, tbo cylinder or 
Cone of horn is opened til) it is nearly flat, A number 
of pieces are then exposed to pressure between plates 
of iron previously In-uteri end creased. The degree nl 
the pressure depends upon tho re"iiired use of the 
horn. The thin sheets of horn are then serened with 
a blunt or wire-edit'd draw-knifo upon a hoard eoveml 
with hide. Alter being smoothed and brought to the 
required thinness, they arc polished with a woollen 
rag dipped in charcoal-dust, a little water being added 
at times. Alter being robbed with rotten-stone, they 
are finally polished with horn shavings. When lim it 
is to be converted into combs, the pressure requires 
to be ns slight ns possible, test, by the brooking of the 
grain, the teeth bri-omn liable to split, llorns for 
combs are 1 -onglily cut by a hatchet nr saw to the re- 
attired shape, and then Ilmshed by rasping and scraping. 
Ornamental horn combs, with open work, are l.-t-ge'v 
manufactured in Franco. KiniU'-boics, combs, and ollu-r 
ornamental articles, are often made by pressing horn 
shavings, after reducing them to a soft state In means 
of heat. lirinking-horua, are made by sewing tin* In rn 
to the required length, unnUluig and rousting it -ner ,i 
fire,placing it in a eonieal wooden mould, and lir.-og-ii- 
it into tho required -llmpo by driving iv wood -n pie < 
firmly into tho n.ti-rior. It -s alK-vwiirdt lis.-d mi ,■ 
lathe, when cold nnd hard, aiul tuvnel mid polished 
both on the ui-vuhi and outside. Tho bottom, n 
round 11-it piee-i of horn, h dropped m nt ib-.- 
larger end of thn e.me of torn, while the latter 
Is warm. At the smaller end of tlu> vessel is n groove 
inti.) which die bottom slips, and ns the lin.n con¬ 
tracts in cooling, so the bottom becomes ilrn.lv lived, 
and the drinking-horn wnter-lighi. The pmoc-s of 
dyeing ivoi-ti of iTillerent colours is very easy, ii -, 
usually coloured id* a rich reddish brown in dm 
country, end spoiled so HH to imitate lorloiie-dn 11 
l'ho whole of the refuse of horn iinuiiil.imu-e n 
valuable. Hoofs nnd horii-eiiltinpa arc used lor m.ik¬ 
ing prussiste of potu.-h and Friissian blue; and me 
dippings of tho eombinaUer are used as rnanuro. An 
artificial horn is mad- from die gelatine obtained from 
bones by iminutio mud, and converting it into a lidtni 
substance by tanning, lairgo quantities of hum or-- 
imported into (Ida country, in islu-IUeld alone m-uilv 
JXKI.flrtd derr-horiiH aro required annually for making 
haudies for end ry. 'The imports of iorcign horn 
average about t.'hi'i tous per nuuum. 

Howr, a wind instrument, of which ll’.cro are 
Various kinds, made of different materials; such nv 
wood, brass, copper, auii sometimes silver. (i-Vr a 
description of the horn, see Fan.veil lloiut, 15LCa.it, 
ConvKT-A-rinos, S.vx'-itoitjf, &c.) 

Houxnnn. [See tUnetsca.) 

Hobnbii.t., hum'-hill {Riteerat, from Gr. Sons, nil 
ox, ami kerne, a horn), a gen. ot birds belonging to the 
conirostral tribe of ti>« ord. I'aeeeret. These birds are 
oharnclenrcd by having their largo hooked beak sur¬ 
mounted st tho base by a bornv appendage nearly us 
big as the boak it sell, and of a cellular structure 
within. They livn on animals and vegetables, and 
inhabit tho warmest parts of Asia and Africa. On 
account of their perching cm the branches of lofty 
trees, where their vision can command an extensive 
range, they nrc extremely diHlruIr of approach. 1, he 
thn toucans, they swallow their lootl whole, throning it 
first up in the air and cutehing it as it falls. The 
rhinoceros hornbitl (Bucrroe rhtiiorerae) is about the 
sisn of a turkey, and of a bluish-black colour. The 
horny appeudsgc at the busy of the bill of this variety 
is very large, and m the form of a reverted horn. It is 
a native Of Java, and hops about on both legs like a 
raven, feeding citieilv on rats aud twee. The Airmail 
species {ilttctrus nfnrauue) is considered a sacred 
birvl by the negroes, who never destroy it ou n iiv 
account, from a superstitious belief that the death of 
a bom bill produces sickness over a whole district. 
The pied hornbitl (Buterm m.iaaecrcw) is alamr the 
aue or u raveu, aud nearly ns black. iis crest is thin, 
Md frequently much injured bv striking against tho 
Wauehes of trees, the tan k of which the bird trie* to 
flMMh, tit order to gat At the insects lying beneath. 


From its fondness for the same insects, tliis species ia 
carefully reared In Ceylon, in order to keeptbe houses 
clear of vermin. Tbo pied hornbill is a native of 
India, and lives iu withered trees, in the holes of which 
it deposits its eggs. Tho undulated hornbill (Buesrcs 
uniinlatue) is the last variety, and the must beautiful 
specimen of tho whole genus, as the bill is more pro¬ 
portionate to the sise of the bird, and its plumage ia 
distinguished by more than tho usual vivid colours, 
which add to tho magnificent appearance of oriental 
birds.— Kef. Baird's JUncyelopatliu if the 1Natural 
Seieua it. 

HoB.viiLv.Mnii, horn'-blend (Ger.), in Mia., a mixture 
of tho bilicatii ami nluinmalo of magnesia, lime, pro¬ 
toxide of iron, with available quantity of the Lluorides 
of eidcium and potassium. it occurs in dark green or 
black crystals, in syenite, porphyry, basalt, and lava. 
It is also known as amplnhole, a numo bestowed on it 
bv IFauy. Asheiton and uihiautkui consist of a fibrous 
vain ty of liorubleude. 

JJ OKS book, hurn'-iiool ■, a name formerly given to a 
copy of the alphabet set in a (runic and covered with 
a thin plate ot transparent horn, to prevent the paper 
from being lliumbed to pi-oes by the children who 
w, r- made to study it. Tim hornbook was generally 
used as a child's first ste; towards knowledge, hut it 
has now become obsok' > an iustruiucut of clcmen- 

tiirv education, 

HuitshT, Am-Met (Sax i.yrtiefe), (I'isjiu cmiro), qu 
neiiii-nteil bvincnoplerous iuseot, lielonging to tho 
i , yu'/.r-, nr Wu-m liimily. The principal i-haracterislio 
ol Ihe neu-et is taken from the structure of Us wings; 
these, when U i - at vert, are folded throughout tlieir 
entire length, five lore wings have one marginal and 
three Mib-margim.l ceils ; and m all species the lieura- 
iioii is die -mine. The hornet is a much larger insect 
Ilian the warn, and is i ousequently much more for- 
mutable, ft builds Us m-sl iu lioles in the trunks of 
trees, nr i-i old walls uud ditilies. Its colour is 
throughout of a dark biown mixed with yellow, and 
the head is oblong. It in very voracious and pug- 
n ii-umv, while the common Wasp seems to be its 
lavourite prey, sdth nigh it cuts almost, any kind 
<>l Hash, ns well us fruit and honey. The nest ia 
g-niilli-r tlmii those of tho wasps, aud is of a globular 
lorm, eonsiruelcd with the mouths of tho celia dowu- 
wui-ds. Hornets are the most active little insects; 
they Mr rapidly, and have been observed to carry on 
the building of then- n-sls by moonlight, unlike the 
habit of most ineccl.s. Their sting is very severe, and 
is niton productive of serious consequences, [See also 

Vl Si'IU.K.) 

Ilon.vi-trr, hont'-fiipe, n rustic musical instrument 
boldoin or ever now seen, except in Woles, where 
it is still vcry common. Its Welsh name is pib.corn, 
nn ailing hornpipe • it is so called from its being con¬ 
structed of a wooden pipe, with holes at certain dis¬ 
tances ami a horn at each end, one to collect tho wind 
blown into it, ami tlm other to augment the sound. 
This ter A is also applied to a dance in triple time of 
Six crotchets in a Imr. 

lUms-woHk. (See Chowk-wobk.) 

HoKoi.oaior, hor-o-lo'-je-nm (Hut. horologium, a 
clock, lunepii-ee), a constellation of the southern 
hemisphere, formed by LnouiUo, situated between 
Canopus and Krtdnnus,* and formed eutirely of stars 
of iIn- filth and sixth magnitudes. 

Hohoi.ouy, hor-nl'-o-je (Or. hora, time or hour; 
log ot, a discourse), is the art by (he principles of which 
the measurement of lime is regulated. In a more 
general sense, it is the art which takes within its scope 
» knowledge of the action of certain machines used as 
lime-measurers. It is a difficult thiug to give a good 
definition of time. According to Locke, it is " the con¬ 
sideration of duration, as sot out by certain periods 
and marked by certain measures or epochs.” According 
lo Aristotle, “our conception of time originates in 
that of motion, and particularly iu those regular and 
equable motions carried ou ia the heavens, the parts 
ol which, from their perleot similarity to each other, 
are correct measures of tho continuous aud successive 
quantity called tme, with which they are conceived 
to co-exist. Time, therefore, may he said to he in tho 
perceived number of successive movements.” Un¬ 
doubtedly the motions of the heavenly bodies form 
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the beet standard for measuring time included within | clock in the tower of the peleoo of Charles V. of 
lengthened period*; but for the computation of Mich * France; and wn glean from liyiuer’a ” Pndera," that 
short divisions as bonra, inuiutes, ami seconds, wo i in ISOS three Dutch horologe rs were invited to Eng- 
must call to our aid certain mathematically-adjusted ! luud, where they enjoyed the protection of Edward III. 
machines, tho knowledge of whose construction isiln u letter written by Ambrosio* Camalduleneie to 
regulated by the science of horology. Thu “ father of j Nicolaus of Florence, it ia stated that docks were by 
history" ascribes the intention or the earliest tune. | no means uncommon in private houses on the eon* 
measurers to the Babylonians, 1‘buy claims the liouour , tineut towards Uio close of U>e XSth century, and we 
for Anaximenes; whilst Fhnvorinus wishes us to accept have some grounds fur believing that they were general 
Anaximander as the roal inventor. At uuy rate, tho in England ut the same time. 'Bcviowiitg all the evi* 
tlrst liorologui of which we Hod mention tiro the Polot deuce wo have before us, the conclusion may be drawn 
and Gnumau. The latter, which was the more simple, that the name of the inventor of a cloak is unknowns 
and, it may ho inferred, older instrument, consisted that uu horolngicul machine driven bra weight is of 
merely of n stall' or polo sot up perpendicularly m » j more ancient date tbsii is commonly allowed; that the 
sunny spot, its shadow being measured upon the place dock of Henry do Wyk, which, on aooount of ita 
where it icll, and time computed thereby. The Point, iiuvtng n balance for a regulator, marked the first 
or llelialrojiwn, tvus formed of u basin in w bicli the great eru in the ori of horology, was not the invention 
twelve divisions of the day were marked by lines, und of one man, hut tho result of a series of inventions 
upon those the shadow of a perpendicular at all, set up made at difierent times by diil'crent person*. Accord* 
in the renti-f of the instrument, was thrown by the log to 31. 1'er dm and llerthoud, tho progression of the 
sun. In modern days these machines arc called sun- successive improvements in horology was as follow* 1 — 
dials. {.SVe Sl’N-jiiIlh.) Much instruments us these t. Toothed wheel-work was known in nucicnt time*, 
must havo been known lo tho Jews, who are inferred and particularly to Arubimcdea, whose instrument was 
to have derived their knowledge of them trom Hie provided with a motive power, hut had no regulating 
Suby Ionian* : for we lied mention made m Isaiah or controlling mechanism ; 2. the weight applied Wl ft 
xxsrui. H, of the dud of Alins, whose reign coni- motor had, at first, a fly, most probably similar to 
xnciicwl 711 n.r. In lit).'! n.e., wc learn that the Uonuvn that of a kitchen jack ; It. the ratcuet-wheel and cUak 
general Vapinus Cursor set up a smi-diul near tlm lor winding up the weight, without detaching the tcetll 
temple of tjiurmus, at Home; und upon the nulls of of the grout wheel; 1. tho regulation of tho fly do- 
the b till standing 1'empln of the Winds, ut Alliens, may pending upon the state of the air, it won abandoned 
be soeu the hues of a dial, together with the holes in and u bnlunco substituted; 5. an peer,pement-wheel 
which were fixed the perpendicular pillars or gnomons. next became indispensable, ns constituting, with tho 
But these contrivances could only be of service m balance, u morn regular check that! a fly, upon tho 
marking the progress of time during the bright days tendency which a falling weight has to accelerate ita 
of summer. At night, and during tho cloudy days of velocity ; 0, the application of a dial-plate and hand to 
winter, they would lie useless. Invention, therefore, indicate the hours, was a consequence of the regularity 
had to be further spurred, that n more perfect lnslru- introduced into the going part; 7. tho striking por* 
ment might be produced. Tlic Ctrpt</dra would appear lion, t o proclaim at n dial unco, without the aid of a 
to be the machine which was called upon to up watcher, the hour that wus indicated, and this was 
for tho shortcomings of its progenitor the iiiii-iti.ii followed by the alarum; S. the reduction and accnm- 
Xho clepsydra TUr. Ucjilnu, to steal: hu tor, water), or mo, 1st ion of all this bulky machinery to a compact and 
water-clock, oi the (frocks it ml Homans, was an imam- portable size, as m watches. , Through tho kindness of 
mentm which water escupoJ, as it were by stealth, 31 r. .1. \V. Henson, the eminent watchmaker of Aud¬ 
io a more or less regular fiow, from one vc*ael to gbc Hill, we am enabled to give an illustration of a 
another, Closely resembling this was the saml-gians, a clock of the most ancient character, having a balance 
more accurate instrument, because a column of sand, <n* flic top nS a regulating medium, and with an 
of a great, or moderate height, vviil run (humph un escapement of 
orifice into another Teasel at a uniform rate; vvli.Nt, tin- urge eon- 
in the case of a column of water, tin iiutiorm rate of Mruetum. Wo 
velocity can be obtained, unless the cylliidereontaiiimg borrow from tlm 
the water bo kept constantly toll. Another rude form ninth edite-n of 
of marking time was the burning of graduated eundiea, 31r. lienson’s 7/i7- 
a time-mensurer employed by King Allred. In a gene- illustrated pant* 
ral way, all those piece's of mechanism which have for phlotnn watches 
their motive power a weight, or tho elastic inreu of n the description 
spring, are ( alltd rim i- and vulchrt; hut they Bro also of this old time- 
distinguished by cerium names, indicative, either ol nieusuror.'With- > 
their construction, or of Hie peculiar oliices they ure outcnteriuginto 
intended to perform. For example,--the name huie- any minute de- 
piece is given to any piece oi horologiral machinery tail of tho man- 
which merely marks the time without striking the tier m which 
boors; a dork, besides allowing the lime, strik' sei.-ry motion in a 
hour on a belt or spring; a i/itarfrr-rlork strikes the clock ia eueecs- 
quartm of every hour, an unlrouointral dork ia one siidy Cotutuu* 
which indicates sidereal time; a trnlm is a portable or mealed from 
pocket timepiece ; a repealer t* a watt!) provided with on® tombed 
a mechanical eontrivauce, by menus of which it can be wheel ((« or K) *p J 

made, at any time, to repeat the hours; a rhrnuumrttr _. pinion (e or 

is a watch of the most superior diameter, or one that ' ‘ - - 

mav be used for ustronoimcal or maritime purposes. 1< 
is almost an impossibility to state who was the individual 
that invented cither a clock or u wutch; uud a great 
deal of the obscurity attaching to the early history 
of clocks t* due to the fact that formerly the term 
horologium wua applied to a sun-dial or a clock indis¬ 
criminately, thereby rendering it a task of the utmost 
difficulty to state at what particular period it conic lo 
mean a clock. As far back as the close of the 13th or 
the beginning of the Mth century, sinking clocks 
were known in Daly. In lifts, ua we ure told r.y Coke, 
a stone cluck-tower was erected opposite Westminster 
Hall, and m it was placed a cluck, the cost o( which 
was defrayed out of a fine of eight hundred marks 
imposed upon a corrupt chief justice of the Queen's 
Bench, About 1370, a German horologer act up a 


&1L- 


'/) io iiiioiuvr, 

which, indeed, II J 

would only tend 1 I * 

to perplex the — 

mind of the go- la 

neral render, it l 

will be sufficient X 

to state the fol- B.T. *"!B 

lowing;—S is a R.I . ! 1 

square piece of Rf, 1 -‘uS 

steel fixed to and p' *, 

farming part of , 

the pinion F. *'9- ^ 

In winding the clock, the key is placed 


in winning ine ciock, the key is placed npon tbia 
square, and being turned" round continuously in One ‘ 
direction, the pinion P turn* with it. This communi¬ 
cate* its motion to the wheel U, wlucjb ia feed to the 
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cylinder 1), end which, in its revolution, coils or winds 
up the curd, to which is attached the weight A. While 
this ttikes place, tho wheel G is held in check by 
m,other wheel, culled "the ratchet," and a “click” 
(neither of which is seen m tho sketch); hut when the 
operation of tho winding is completed, anil the weight 
A begins to descend, tho cylinder 11, together with the 
wheel (k turn on their common pivots V V, and the 
motion is thus communicated from wheel to pinion, 
until it readies the escapement-wheel I. The teeth of 
this wheel, in its revolution, act alternately on the 
pallets i A, which project from or form part of the 
spindle or verge K M, and this produces a vibratory or 
h.idc ward .and forward motion of I ho balance L L. 
Wore it not for this detention, tho duration of which 
is niiieli increased by tho swing of the balance, the 
weight A would deseend with greatly accelerated 
speed, till, in a few moments, the cord would be 
entirely unwound front tho cylinder, and I he clock at 
rest. The data at which the sue of clocks was m> far 
reduced as to render them portable, is uncertain ; it 
must, however, havo been anterior to loll; for 
in this latter rear tlm corporation of master 
doekmakors at l'uris procured from Francis I. a 
statute precluding all but master clnekmnhers from 
constructing docks or watches, large or mini 1 . At any 
rate, no cloek or watch could bo made small enough 
to be portable, without having a “mainspring" sub¬ 
stituted for a weight, as tho moving power; and when¬ 
ever this object, was attained, then was lli« second 

C roat era in horology readied, as from this period nmv 
o dated the application of the fusee, and the eon sequent 
total alteration in the form and application of Imru- 
logiool machinery. The third era in dock-work "’as 
tlm application of the pendulum. Until the di-,, ovary 
of tho pondulum, ns well as its application to clocks to 
supersede tho balance, have been u subject of gi cat 
contention. Some writers, contending that (Inlilco ilis. 
covered the pendulum, give to lluyghcns the honour 
of first applying it to a clock, “Pendulums,” nn\s 
Mr. E. U. Venison, in his excellent treatise on clocks 
and watches, “ like many other things, nmv have hern 
invented several times over, in different ages, or oven 
in tlm same." An old edition of the “ Hncvclopiedui 
Uritunnies" maintains that the undent astronomers 
of the East employed pendulums in measuring*the 
times of their obsprviltiotis, patiently counting tlnur 
vibrations during tho phases ot an eclipse or tho transit 
of tho stars, and renewing them by a little push of the 
linger when they languished; and Gassendi, lliccioli, 
and others in more recent, limes, followed their ev- 
nmple. “ If so,” argues Mr. Denison, “ it is plain that 
this knowledge had itself languished and died before 
the making of what has long been called Galileo’s dis¬ 
covery, in tho church at Florence, that a chandelier, 
aud therefore, any other pendulum, vibrated different 
arcs in the same time, provided there were none of 
them largo ones. When wo consider the vast number 
of pendulums tbut there arc swinging about (he world, 
it certainly is difficult to iniugine (lint nobody ever 
made that observation before the Jlith century. The 
applicatiuu of it to the regulating of clocks, however, 
is a different thing, ns that required invention, ns well 
ns observation. There seems no doubt, however, that 
the first person who investigated and established the 
mathematical theory and properties of the pendulum, 
was Uuyghens, the Dutch philosopher, in the 1 Tth 
Century; lint it seems equally certain that the ilist 
pendulum clock was made for Saint Paul’s church, in 
Covent Garden, by llama, a London cloekmaker, in 
1021, though the credit of tho invention was churned 
also by Uuyghens himself, and hy Galileo’s son, and 
Avicenna, and the celebrated Dr. Hooke, tho undoubted 
inventor of the balance spring of watches, aud the dis¬ 
coverer of its theory,’’ In order to convey n clear 
idea of the action of the pendulum, and also to narrate 
the history of its many improvements, more spare 

f t’V’uld tie required than can be spared in this general 
• flaw of horologteal machinery. It is therefore pro- 
*ed to deal wtth the subject minutely in another 
»ce. iSte PBKDl'Lt’M.) Alter tho application of 
e pendulum as tho rojyiUtmg power of clocks the 
art of horology msde rapid strides towards perfection, 
aud it is generally admitted, even bv continental 
Writers, that the more important inventions aud ini- 
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provemrnts belong to the English. The anchor es¬ 
capement, as a substitute for the old crown wheel, was 
the invention of Clement, a London watchmaker, in 
11190. In 1715, George Graham advanced horology, by 
iut reducing the mercury pendulum, and by improving 
tbe escapement of Clement. Harrison's pendulum, 
the dead-beat escapement of Graham, ana tho grid¬ 
iron pendulum, were the subsequent improvements. 
Leaving the subject of chiekmuking at this point, as a 
sketch of its present state will ho found under the 
article T earner Clock, where an account of the history 
and mechanism of the Exchange and Westminster 
clocks will be found, it is proposed to take up tho 
history of watchmaking. But iirat of all, to say some¬ 
thing of the assemblage of wheels and pinions called 
the *• movement ” of a watch. The wheels in watches 
are urged on by the force of a spiral spring, contained 
in n hollow cylindrical barrel, to which one end of a 
chain is lived, lapping round tho barrel for several 
turns outside. Tim other end is Used to the bottom of 
a solid, shaped like the frustum of a cone, known by 
the nume ot the “ tusee,” having a spiral groove cut on 
it. (hi the bottom of this cone, or fusee, the first great 
wheel is put. The axis, or “ arbor," us it is called in 
watchmaking, on which the Bpring barrrel turns, is so 
lived in the frame that it caunot turn when tho 
tiiseo is winding uji. ’he inner end oi the spring 
hooks on to tho barre’ ,.or, mid tho outer end hooks 
on to the barrel. Nor ■■ the fusee is turned round in 
lhe proper direction, i: will take on the chain, and con- 
seqiirntlv take it off from the barrel. This bends np 
tin' rpring ; and if tho tusoc ami great wheel ure left lo 
themselves, the force exerted by the spring in tho 
barrel, to unbend itself, will mukr the barrel turn in a 
contrary direction to that by which it was bent up. 
Tins force of the spring unbending itself being com¬ 
municated to the wheels, will set them in motion, nml 
they will move with considerable velocity. Their time 
of continuing in motion will depend on the number of 
(urns of the spiral groove oil tho fusee, on the number 
of teeth in the Jirat or great, wheel, on tho number of 
leaves in tho pinion upon which the great, wheel acts. 
Sir. The wheels in any sort of movement, when at 
liberty, or free to turn, and when impelled hy a force, 
—whether it lie u weight or a spring, -would soon allow 
this force to terminate; for, ns the action of the force 
is eon-tant lrom its llrst commencement, tho wheels 
would ho greatly accelerated m their course, and it 
would he uii improper machine to register time or its 
purls. The necessity of checking tins acceleration, 
and making the wheels move with e- uniform motion, 
gave rise to the invention of the “escapement," or 
“ scapenient,” us it is generally called. To effect 
this, an nltarnuto motion was necessary, which 
required no small effort of human ingeuuity lo pro¬ 
duce. Tho “escapement" means that combination 
of parts iu a watch which bos’ for its object the 
conversion of tho circular motion of tho wheels 
into a vibratory one. Were it not for this, tho mo. 
tivo force would have no check. Hence it is by 
this mechanism that the wheels in the movement ore 
provonted from having their revolutions accelerated, 
which otherwise would take place to such a degree os 
to make the machine run down in a miuuto or 
two. When, towards tho close of the 15th century, 
springs were placed ns tho motive power in docks, it 
became apparent that timepieces might bo rendered 
portable. We first hear of the manufacture of 
watches by Peter Ilele, of Nuremberg; though it ia 
affirmed they were invented at an earlier date than the 
period assigned to them. Johannes Condoms, com¬ 
menting on the Casmographia of Pomponius Mela, 
published in Nuremberg in 1511, says:—“ Ingenious 
things are just now being invented; for Peter Hele. as 
vet but a young man, hath made works which even the 
most learned mathematicians admire; for he fabri¬ 
cates small horologes of iron filled with many 
wheels, which, whithersoever they are turned, and 
without any weights, both show and strike forty 
hours, whether they bo carried in tho bosom 
or the pocket." Adding to this, Doppelmayer 
saysThis, already written by Cucofaens la loll, 
shows in the clearest way that pocket docks were 
made at Nuremberg 319 years ago; and he has fairly 
attributed the invention of them to this artist, since it 
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was the most deserving of admiration and the newest 
of his timo; and which will be considered as a Nurem¬ 
berg invention; since, also, docks of this kind were 
for a long time called ‘ Nuremberg living-eggs,’ be¬ 
cause they at first used to make them iu the form 
of small eggs, which name is to be found in the Gor¬ 
man translation (chap. 26) of a strange book, which 
F. Rabelais has left behind him. Hence it is evident 
how erroneous it is to ascribe, as many do, the inven¬ 
tion of small striking docks, as of the pocket clocks, 
to Isaao Habrecht, a well-known matlu-matidan, who 
lived about tho beginning of the last ecntnry, end 
dwelt ul Strasbourg, whereas our l’cter Hole hail 
made tlera in Nuremberg nno hundred years helotr." 
In one of the earliest watches, now in tlu> possession 
of Mr. Octavius Morgan, the whole movement, includ¬ 
ing plates, pillars, wheels, and pinions, is made of iron, 
and the wheels have bean cut by the hand. There are 
two mainsprings,—Uie larger for tho going part, and 
the smaller for tho ularuin. These are not inclosed 
in a barrel or drum, us at present} neither is there 
fusee or cslgut; hut tho outer end of tho coded spring 
is bent back as a hook, and clips round a strong pillar 
between the plates, as tho support and resistance to 
the force which it is to exert at its inner extremity, 
which is fixed to the nxis of the grent wheel, hound 
this the spring is coiled or wouud up, and by its ex- 
pension the train of wheels is set iu motion. Tho 
balance which governs the movement is a small wheel, 
fixed on the verge as its axis, to which an oscillatory 
motion is given by the alternate impulses of the feel'll 
of the crown-wheel upon tho pallets which are nllixed 
to the verge. This was the earliest escapement in¬ 
vented for watches and clocks, niul continues iu com¬ 
mon use to this day. Thero does not uppeur to have 
been any contrivance for equalizing tho power of the 
mainspring, which, when tightly coiled up, exerted a 
far greater force than when more expanded; and, con- 
sequcutlv, the machine must huvo been u very imper¬ 
fect measurer of time. On tho Brbor, which secured 
tho inner extremity of tho mainspring, was fixed a 
ratchet-wheel, which, by means of o spring fastened to 
the [date, enabled it to maintain its position, and also 
allowed its force to be adjusted to the weight of the 
balance; and this was tho only way of regulating these 
watches. A variety of plans were made use of to 
remedy this defect; but the most ingenious and ln-st 
one, moreover, which still continues in use, is the 
“fusee," tho inventor of which is now unknown. Alter 
continuing almost at a stand-still for upwards of a hun¬ 
dred years, a great, era dawned upon the art in Won, 
when’Dr. llooko conceived tho idea of regulating the 
action of the balance-wheel by means, of a spiral 
spring. A watch upon the new’ principle was made 
for Charles II., having this inscription upon it:— 
“ Hubert Hooke inven. 1658 ; T. Tompion bo.t 1675.” 
The fame of this piece of horological niaihim ry spread 
rapidly over the continent, and two were constructed 
for the dauphin of Trance. Previously to this lun», 
watches hud but u single hand; but in consequence nt 
the new regulating power, a minuto-wherl and miuut.-- 
hand could bo added. Hath these are stud to have 
been given to the watch by Daniel Quarr, a London 
horologer, who also invented tho “repeater." The 
cylinder escapement, with horizontal wheel, was the 
invention of Tompion, who bronght it forward in 1HU5. 
This arrangement, which was very valuable, because it 
made watches more conveniently portable, was per¬ 
fected subsequently by Graham. In 1705, there came 
to London Nicolas Facio, a Genevese, who, about fire 
years before, had invented the process of jewelling 
watches ; that is, the application of hard jewels, such 
as diamonds or rubies, so uninfluenced by friction as 
to allow the pivots to play in them without wearing 
away, as metals will do. 'Withont this invention, wo 
should have never possessed the beautiful and useful 
machine that a watch of the present time is. In 171-t, 
a reward of £10,000 was offered for any method of de¬ 
termining the longitude of any place or ship at sea, 
within the limit of one degree; of £15,000 within the 
limit of forty geographical miles; and of £20,000 within 
the limit of thirty geographical miles, or half a degree, 
provided such method shonld be serviceable within 
eighty miles of tho coast. In 1701, John Harrison, 
stimulated by the hope of gaining these rewards ro- 
06 s» 



duced an instrument so perfect as to entitle him to the 
full sum of £20,000, which be subsequently received. 
Nor was this sum inure than an adequate acknow¬ 
ledgement of his great talent; for, twenty-five years 
before he sent his instrument to sea, he bad pro¬ 
duced what may be termed the first chronometer. 
Worthy successors of Harrison have been such 
horologers as Arnold, Rarualtaw, and Mndge. To 
proceed to draerihe the various escapements, &c. 
now in use. Tho power transmitted to the escape- 
incut through the train of wheel-work iu a watch, 
is created by the 
clastic force of 
the mainspring, 
which serves the 
eamo purpose os 
the weights m a 
chick. (See llg. 2.) 

The mainspring 
of n watch is a 
thin flexible rib¬ 
bon of steel, nan- q 

ally nliuitt 111 or L "" 

H indies in length, which, when coiled into the barrel 
ready to be placed in tho watch, occupies a apace some¬ 
thing less than f of an inch in diainater. To this barrel 
is attached, by a small hook, the “ chain,” which is 
rolled round it, and fixed by another honk to tho funco. 
When the watch is wound up, the chain is unwound 
from the burrel on to tho fusoo. Tho interior end ot 
tho spring being fixed to an immovable axis about 
which the barrel revolves, and the exterior end to the 
inside of the barrel, it may readily be poroeived how 
the spring extends itself,.flow its elasticity forces the 
barrel round, and obliges tho chain to give motion also 
to tho fusee, and thenoe to tho various whoels and 
pinions. Tho “ verge escape- 
mout," as applied to watches, 
is shown at llg. 2: A, part of the 
balance ; II, the verge body ; CC, 
the pullets; 1>, tho escape-wheel; 

K, escape-wheel pinion. Tho 
verge, or arbor ti, of tho balanoe, 
has two pallets C C, which stum} 
out at right angles, so os to he 
acted on alternately by tho slopw 
ing teeth in tho opposite sides of 
tho crown or cscapement-whcel 
D. Tho “horizontal escape¬ 
ment," shown at fig. 4, is so 
culled because the escape-wheel acts horizontally to 
■the axis nf tho balance. It was invented by Tom- 
[don, after whose death it was perfected by Graham) 



Fig. 3. 



Fig. 4 > 

a, the escape-wheel, having pins or stem* rising from 
it, on the tops of which are teeth of a wedge-like form, 
of such a length as to permit little freedom within ana 
without the cylinder n, which is firmly fixed to the 
balance e. Although b is one piece, the two edges of 
the hollow part serve as distinot pallets, inasmuch an 
they rcoeive, alternately, during each vibration of the 
balance, an impulse from the curved outer edge of 
each tooth in succession; and, as the wedge-shaped 
tooth posses from the pallet, the coming tooth falls on 
to the aireulsr part of the cylinder, ana there remain 
until the return of the balanoe, when that tooth which' 
bad previously rested on the circular portion of An 
cylinder, comes upon the edge or pallet, give* imped, 
sion to the balance <vond falls upon the oonoMe portion 
of the cylinder, and there remains until ths balance 
again returns, when another impulse takes place; and 
soon in succession. Tbs " duplex” oloselr approaches 
k 3 
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thachronometer. It is stem n at fig. 5. A is the escape- j tooth U rests. At B is a small Bcrew against which 
wheel. tha ttiftlj of which fall upon the roller 1{ (nituln I the spring LKCf strikes, anti thus prevents it (rota 
of ruhyj, fitted upou the uim .if 11'-* hiiUnre C, and ! springing too fur hack. The action of tlirso partite 

whh h h.ti a notch K, 1 as follow*: — When at rest, the circular edge of C is 
cut through it vorli- jii»t dear of the two teeth of the wheel B ; lint yet, if 
/•“ ji 'v cully. AM.cit the ha- 1 net in iiciluiii, the teeth emild uot puu both F and O 

tf ii \ lance returns towards whilst tlcv reitmin quiescent. O rest* against the 

fl ji tho left, the point 11 screw at 1!, un.l the tooth resting agaiust the locking 

i j ■' of the teeth of the pullet (i, the eseupemonl-wJicel cannot turn. Tuact 

_ n 'y r ;\\ ;1 wheel fads nit > the the ohroinin'*ter going, it is necessary to give il, a 

It V-c/ './■' notch J 1 ’, mill meets rut ary million, which Bets the balance m uelion. This 
o, ji'"’’?- ' , .'/ with a very mimll re- c ui.es the lower piece on the verge (called tho lifting- 

,/’■T-,-e. > !J coil Iroiii the lislancc, piece or iltselrvrging-pallet) to strike against the en.l 
TjF'l IL- in whammy lie ten.ieilj of the spring |>', nhu-li, from its overlapping the eiin-.l 

\b> /j ,'f . y’ the irtunting vibru-, f ml of the prolonged spring KG, pushes it hack, and 

turn. This gi es a . far , ilms rcl'M **, ii ,,a jo,,,,r locking-atone 0 from before tho 

v /Ajp\." as to make the tooth J tooth of l lie wheel; that is, it unlocks the eseapement- 

fur a little while to wins I, which is immediately set in motion on the action 
Fin. 5. lmui the notch at of the niaiiispiiiig. The same vibration given to balance 

tha side opposite to (hat by winch it rninn in. Tin* amt verge brings the ruby pallet I) round before tho 
balance on returning, ni tl.e course of the vibration, tooih 1!, which strikes against it. and carries it round, 
receives impulse from tin* wheel, minie lull ly on the The riv nl of I he spring K h is now* brought the lurking- 
tooth of tho wheel if lepos* J!, leaving ill** pnteli l*\ 1 n ile*t (I to e.ilch the tooth It, the escapement-nli'*oJ 
anil the small cylinder; ni Una nioinenl lh.* pallet oi 1 ■icing i g mi slopped. But the stroke of the tooth 
impulse 1) has its hi"** ;m lenl-il, ready to u- ciw* the', lro*n tic face id the ruby pallet I) lms earned the 
cog 1 (or lipjier rigjit to itli of tin'cncape-wI., el 1 , winch j lod iinv oil in its vd'iutim till it 13 coiiuteracled by 
fall* and gives impiiNe to ilie ti iliiie’i*. Sisco ,n the tic rc<.-i.,*i of the lc,| -. •-spring, winch blings il bad. 
tooth of impulse esi npes from I lie p diet, I lie in*\l toot li ; iigom .i tins retnr.i * i.loti, I he lifting-pullet If., by 


of ropoic lulls, mid reals on tho small C) li'elcr of ru'v j d i curicd back-, pu < ll.C slender spring I 1 ' before 

1' i ami •iiio'i. j it, and pisses it. wit. ait utTcctmg ICG, which is still" 

-- •* Tl.e “ patent i em.iigb to reinsin unm.oed by li, even when thia 

rfr' , -*tr*J del iebe.1 lr- strikes and rests against ir ill lecoiling. The wheel, 

£ ver” w.'.s m- theielore, eontinui*) loekeil on the upright pall. I G, 

vented by T. tin t (lie vibrali-.n pns eeds uncontrolled till the great 
r Aludge, in pallet is ng.nn broiig’it lound, ami the balance spring 

• A J,.b e ]7i.l>. It is r oirn checks the \ limit ion, tint above process being 

slum n at fig l>, r* pi-uted. In this escapement, consequently, part of 
J il it ii tin* i '*iipi* one vibra’ion m om* direction, ami tin; vvhule of that 

O, ine’it - w In 1 1. hi another, is performed without the balance being in 

ft ft |'it* nt’.y anywsv under the influence of the mainta’iung power; 
,, t , • jnille.s, c tin* while the p.iris are m contrived that the. impulse given 

‘ ’■ lever, i/ the bv the tooth of the e* *,ipo-nheel affects very minutely 

balance. On the iims of the bnlntu'e ti. low a**.!*' the tin* nadir il liion.m •>! tin* buhim*.*. it can be easily 


balance. 


V A/^-.-r~tr"* *»-.S gS- 7 ■'Tq-.-i show n at fig (t 
pyiaU U^> ,/ „ tin* , .-iipe 
b 2t lne’il -wlnil 

t ft ft the l ii ’ *y 

/,*, . * ptitie.s, c tin 

: ' ' lever, ii the 

e. On tlm nvis of the bnlntu’e ti, Inw.i-.b* the 


lever e, is n small ill ol slnel, into vvlueli is o seired nn le, do ni that tin* le'ing-pallet ii can pass in oucdi* 

a small pill, minle of ruby. This pm fit** w lb '.real \ rectiou ihe spring l* wiLiiout 

nicety into a notch.or opening in the end of the! moving 1C uml G; while in . W 


nicety into a notch.or opening in the end of the moving 1C uml G; while in . 

lever e, upon which are tliinlv fixed the two pdleit- the mher it enrnes I*’, and v *’aJ, 

6ft, into vvlueli arc seenreil rubies, very linelv [>o!.Hhed. therebire (., with it. Tie* *, . yi >V. 

The balance in its vibration on either sub*, c.iirv.ng “ eoinpensstiou balance ” 

with it the steel disc uml ruby pin, can spa that pm to shown at tig 8, was ihe in- e-V,. , — .. J 

enter the notch in ihe lever, and earn lln* ieu-i with venliun of the Tombo) hi- 

it, and at tho same time to ili'aw [he piiilel Ir.on off i In* rologer Thomas Karnslisw, \V 

eseapement-wlieel «. I’ower being exerted upon this who received a reward frrm 

lover by tho miiinspring, the wheel tooth gets .lisen- government for it. Mliea- *v| w y jjgdv 

gaged from tlio lochoig fuel* of (lie pallet, lorees vti elf properly adjusted, tlm b‘a- St 

down tho slopes of the pallet, mul thus gives nnpul-p l.itice causes a watch to keep _ 

to tho bitlaiiee. At each vibration, the same unlocking the smite tinin whether the Fip, S. 

takes place: lint ns soon us the wheel tnutli mils (rein toinperiituro ho fid 1 or SH' J . 

tho slope, the opposite pallet» prepared to receive the The divided rim A A id composed of steel and brass 

odv.v'.i in,:tooih inn together by fusion, the more expansible metal, 

, of the escape- brass, being placed outwards; the result of which 1$ as 

f 5 im _* A-. ment - w heel, lolhins:—Heal elongates the pendulum spring, wn.l 

(t(j " *”■" ’' 1— “ " L__i and so oi*. m thereliy causes a slower vibration of thn balance j hut 


/ ; o\ lr__ r -w 

(tCl^|--- "' ■— ■" 1 " l—and so oi*. in thereby causes a slower vibration of the balance j but 

\ - — suceeasi'in, beat in the inner rini of steel does not expand so freely ns 

'Vn'ti r licit takes the outer one n! brass, the conflicting action of tho 
1 / ! ^ place. The“de- two tends to draw rhe free end of tbo circular rim 

J/__ .. tached, or ehro- towards it■> centre, ami thus decreases in all but otic 

H , 'Sd nouieterescape- dm ctmri the diameter of tlnv balance. Thia decrease 

» mant,” shown tends to qiiirken its vibration, and thus counteract* 

Fi;t. 7. at tig. 7, was the elleets of elongation of the pendulum spring. In 

m invented a’nuil eol.l climates, tin* pendulum spring Is contracted^ 

178d. A is the eseape.wheel; B the escape-wheel i milking the vibrations quicker; hut tan contraction ot‘ 
teeth; C the roller, U*t on the verge or axis of I Lie brass run draws the free end outwards, thus in- 
the balance. Tins mile.* n a circle of polished steel, | creasing its diameter, retarding its vibrations, and 
with a notch cut out nf it, into one aide of which, j counteracting (ho effect of the contraction of tho 
D, a flat polished piece of ruby is inserted for the J pcndiuum spring. Many contrivances have been m- 
octing part. Melow this steel roller, carried on the . t reduced to test the equality of compensation balances. 
Mine verge, is a smaller roller ol steel, E, called the J but the majority have been east aside, from the cireum- 
diseharging pallet, having a capplm-c fixed on ilsouter | station that the heat was not equally distributed to 
„4idge. V i* »slender spun*;, winch is screwed at I to tho tho watches under trial. In pursuance of the same 
stouter one, haring its fixture »t the stud I., and pnlmhed j object, Mr. J. TV. Benson, of L ml gate Hill, boa in- 
•wayTerythmut K,in order ihat it may bend readily,so ! vented an oven boated by hot water, wrhieb has been 
M In eause very little revisloncw to the balance while; found to answer perfectly tbo desired cud. Is this 
forcing it im oueside. G n a pr urtuig piece carrying! simple apparatus, even the cheapest watch tuay bo 
M upright pin made of ruby, against which the wheel-1 regulated to suit any climate. 

#70 1 
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WKn h* fiotou vut out ni i(, mfti ono suit' ot which, ji 
D, a flat polishevl piece of ruby is inserted for the | 
acting pari. Below this steel r"Ilcr, carried on thw.t 
same verge, is a smaller roller ol steel, E, called the I I 
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Electrical and IHntninaUd Clock*. —Although, at. one geologists afford the most satisfactory evident*; for 
time, it waa fully expected that, electrical clocks would ' there is not a portion of Europe, Asin, Africa, or 
be largely employed, these ingenious machines have ' America, in which the fossil remains of this animal 
never I men much used. Thov are of tun kinds,— i have mu been discovered, mingled will* (he bones of 
electrical dials and electrical clocks, so called. The j the elephant, Uio hippopotamus, aud the deer, as well 
electrical dial has uo body belonging to it. hut is con- ' ns the mastodon, amt other animals which have passed 
neeted by menus of a wire with a standard clock at* away from the snrlace of the. earth. In most eases 
some other place; as the Observatory ut Cireenwicli. i these fossils agree with the size of (lie horse which 
An apparatus ts also provided for sending n galvanic ' exists in the present day; but in South America the 
currenr through the wire at certain tegular intervals ot 1 bones of horses of gigantic r.ize havo been exhumed, 
time. IIy this means the dial hands are made to Wp j The first allusion to the horse occurs ill the book of 
over n small portion of their course whenever a our-1 Ucnesis (xxxvi. ill), where it is said that Aiinh, 
rent is transmuted through the wire; and the lime | son of Ziheon. found the mules — llio progeny ol' 
vuluo of this movement is marked by the figures on the ! the ass and the horse—in the wilderness, us lie fed 
dial. An electrical clock, however, is one that carries j the ussos of his father. From the romuius of fireman 
with it its source of power, and is independent o' 1 any I art uml w rituigs, vve find, also, that the horse was used 
Wire connected with another place. Electric limed mils | for chariot .races and other purposes shout 1450 B.C., 
nro also connected with this branch ot the siibu-e'. i from which date it became more and more employed 
These balls lmve been found verv useful, and -how | for the use of man. It is questionable whether, iti the 
the time once pverv day. Cegiilur!) eveiv .lav-, i.t one | nrovnl day, there exist any real wild liorsen, ns those 
o'clock, a laiga hull is'secn to fall; and by this tnenus • winch nro ito called have been proved, in the cose of 
mariners and others cun correct chronometer., chicks, 1 Anieriea, to have been tho vlescendaulti of horses let 
and vvntches. The time-bull at (ircenwieh ohsorvaf ory, I loose by the Spaniards ; and those of Amu are lint the 
and at the telegraph nation in the Strand, l,nn.l m, ! progeny of liorsen which have escaped from the haunts 
are familiar instances of llos method of in.iri.ni? I.nc 1 '1 civilization. Until lore and lirnd legs .if the horse 
Tho rendering ol elects vimhln by night has met with j have, on the inner side, an oval, horny, wrinkled plate, 
great improvements in late years. The dud is usually jc-dled a wart, sallender, or chestnut. The canine teeth 
made ot some semi-transparent glass, lighted up behind are wanting in mares. The sense of touch, in general, 
with gas. In some eio.es. however, ns in the clock at is extremely delicate; thn longue soil; the upper lip 
the Horse-guards, tlm uml io lighted hy rc-llcctcd lght capable of elongation and eonaulernblc mobility! aud 
in front. t he senses of luste and bearing well developed and very 

Cioel- anil IVufrh Trade .—In England, this branch acute. The eves nre large ami the sight good j while 
of nmnuhudure is principally cimtim-d to London, the sense of smell is ao particularly fine, that horses 
Coventry, and Present. The district of Clcrkcnvvcll is which run in a wild state oro said to he aide to scent 
the heiuf-ininrlevset thefrude in Loudon. Wall li move- (heir enemies at- the distance of more than a league, 
incuts are generally made at l*re«cot, uml other places The akin is generally covered with a coat of short hair, 
in Lancashire; tiie London workmen make the other smooth in summer, and becoming rough and ttiuoh 
parts, and put them all together : tlm«, a Clerkeuwell more elongated during the winter season. The best 
wau-limuWer buys his movements from Liuieaebire, and | of the wild A-intic horses are those which inhabit 
employs tradesman to finish the making ol ihe watch ; Tsrlierbcssi, Ahassi, and the northern alo)M*s of the 
these tradesmen lire not mere workmen, but siu-ill nimintmns of the Caucasus. The principal varieties 
mantcr tradesmen. Tho motion-work is supplied by of these, according to Pallas, are, drat, tho "mouats- 
one, the spring bv another, the e.s< uncmeiit bv iiimlbcr; j clnoed " Imrse, characterized by numeroua strong 
wlnle the case, dial, gfies, Ac , have eaeli I heir icspec. bristles on the upper lip ; next, the “woolly" horse, a 
five furnisher. The work is again subdivided hy tlies-> | Kiiaslnii variety, covered willv a orisp woolly hair, and 
tradesmen vn a wonderful manner. Different work -1 common ninoiigal the lluschkirif; thirdly, a “ naked'* 
Irion uro specially envoi.)\ --d on every kind of e-=csp<.. 1 or hnirless horse, which is found umongsl the valley! 
ment, motion-work, hands, dials, Ac. An mu-.narv J ot Kriin Tarlary, fiv the natives ol which it is kept 
London watch passes through in.-re than n Imiuireil |always clothed; Hud, lastly, a variety delineated njr 
hands, even after the movement has been made in j Johnston, in which n sort ot woolly mime is continued 
Lancashire. The prmripd mui.ers of clmn-li and j fr-on the neck along the back, right down to the tail, 
turret docks live in London, uml rniimif-iolui e nearly I wlneh specimen Palliis asserts that lie saw amongst 
all their own machinery on their premises. Prese it I the Ifurseti. The wild horses appear to bo free from 
not tmlv supplies the home trade with wateli move- j nearly ail thorn diseases and ills whieli prove snch a 
xnents, but exports them to America, iswi-n wqtclu-a j burden to the doin..tio breed. They are generally of 
have long been celebrated; but nlthoiigli they are j a pale or greiiali-O’own colour, with brown main? 
minute and delicate, and raueli eh«a(»-r, th'-’ l-.-1 ’em! tad, and a whitish muzzle, which subsides into 
English waloliOH t»r-* not equalled by any n! 'cm- in tic- ; a b'lick eulour about thn mouth. They are lets 
world for strength nnd accuracy.'—ffi/". D'-uimim mi ; hi sue Han the domestic horse, etid hare a larger 
C/oekt and ll'.it-he*; Hendon's Pnmplil-'t mi H <-/■ (« , 1 lies.I, larger cars, hoofs more contracted, and the 
Berthoud’s Kiiai tor VliorU.ger\e mid JfmO i-e ,/e l.i i inline more erect, whilst the tail is much shorter. 
Met it re dn Tempt; Cumm'ng s Ferment/ nf ll’ate/i am/ • '1 n*-y do not wander hevoud the both degree of north 
Clock Work; Derhmn's Arhfirial f •/( >r . ){nr-latitude. They generally move about, in droves,beaded 
rison's Principle* of hi* Tim beeper; JC-irn-h.an's 1\jr- i bv a li.rger grey or Hack stallion, wbo constitutes him* 
pinna linn* of Tonrleepert ; ll-id's J're.i'ue vn Wa/rh Jself the leader. On the Pampas of Hotith America 
and Ctneb-uniinuf ; tne article Horology in Knight's j th»y arc exceedingly abundant, and the Uuaolios, a 
Cyrloptrdta, and In Braude's Diehonarg. souu-civilised race of men, live amongst them. Their 

Honsn, horre (Ang.-Sav ), (I,at. egniie), an animal ino-m of rapturing ond breaking-iu these horses is 
belonging to tho tarn. F.quid.r, a branch ot quadrupeds very curious. The rapitnr (or chief), mounted (Mia 
distinguished by a single digit and hoof on each loot, powerful steady horse, rides into the corral (a large 
Although, however, the Egnidie possess but one devc. spore inclosed by uu impregnable boundary of wooden 
loped toe, there are on each side of the metncnrptis stakes, into which herds of wild horses nro driven 
ond metatarsus joints, two small rudimentary pro- by the Indians), and, picking out the animal to be 
cesses which represent lateral toes. The rvsteni of the broken in, throws his lasso over ills head. Old 
dentition of the family is represented by the following drugs him to the gate. For some few moments the 
formula:— idea in the horse is an unwillingness to lose his oozs- 

q j_j y 7 pauions; but when oneo out of the goto of the oof. 

Inciaors canines ,—-.molars——; total 42. rnl, he endeavours to escape over the plains; bat 'a 

fc 1—1 '»—« timely check of ibe lasso stops him. The peons tMB 

Of tho three great divisions into which the Equidte are run after him, and throw a lasso over his lore lags, StDd 
separated,—namely, the horse, the ass, and the zebra, by a jerk throw him on the ground. In an instant a 
—the t.iTiner is the largest, the mo«t docile, the most (.iuav-ho scats himself on his bead, and rats tm the 
valuable, and, finally, more folly distributed over - the whole of his mane, whilst another cuts the hair from 
surface of the globe, than anyof the others. That the the end of the tail, in order to show that the animal 
horse existed prior to the Flood, the researches of has once been mounted. They then put • piece of 
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hide in Ins moutli to norm for * bit, and a strong bide 
halter on l.io ln*ad; the Gnacho who is to mount him 
next arrani'cv In* spurs, which are unusually lung and 
Hharp, and, whilst the two peons hold down the horse, 
he girths on the middle very tightly. He then jumps into 
the saddle, und the oilier men giving the horse his head, 
the rider grasp* the halter nud prepares for aetion 
At llrnt the annual jumps about, sometimes with all 
four of Ins legs oil the ground at once j hut the spurs 
of tho Ouaeho soon net him going, and oil lie gallops, 
doing everything ha possibly ran to unseat his rider. 
After galloping him uboul, and Hogging linn, until 
every lot of spirit seems taken out of him, the Unncho 
rides hark slowly to the corral, nud the horse, so 
lately iinriil), 11 quite turned, and lit for domestic 
use. Immense onaiitities of the akin of the horse aro 
imported mum ally from South America; for during 
tho period which elapsed between IH.'IS to 1HI2, 
Monte Video und Buenos Ayres yielded itumiidly 
about flO,oOO,<Ki() lbs. of oxen and borne hides, und 
U.riOO.OlM) His. of horsehair. The horse is naturally an 
herbivorous uminal, ns his thin muscular lips, with 
his compressed mouth nud sharp incisor teeth, tire 
well fitted for seizing mid cropping various species 
of grass. In a domesticated atule, however, he is 
obliged to cat other and harder food, as oats and corn ; 
and for this n provision is made by nature, who sup¬ 
plies bun with a peculiar adaptation ol Hie hones of 
lb® face, by menus ot which the horse can comminute 
and grind down lus food better than carnivorous 
animals. As the teeth of the horse indicate Ins age, 
us writ us being distinguished for (heir adaptation for 
masticating purposes, it will be necessary to give them 
somo slight consideration. The colt is generally dropped 
With the llrst, mid accomi molar and grinding teeth 
apparent. When eight days old, the two incisor teeth 
{contrail come out, nud in tho next flio or six weeks 
lie has the two next incisor teeth supplied. In three 
months' time these leclli will all be uniform, and a 
third grinder uppears; and, uftur the cult has attained 
his eighth month, tiie third nipper above and below, 
on each aide, will appear, and the eolt will lie tumid 
furnished with his lull complement of front teeth. 
Theso teeth are provided with an elevated cutting 
odgo of enamel, and this edge is bent inwards ami 
over the tooth, so as to produce a sort of cavity or 
depression behind it, which constitutes the murk, it 
is gradually worn down by chipping the grass, and 
is at length totally obliterated. Bv tho degree m 
which this mark is effaced, we are enabled to judge of 
the age of the animal. It may also lie added that the 
deoiduons teeth are lost in the order of their acquisi¬ 
tion; the two middle incisors of both tho upper mid 
lower jaws being diaplnccd between the second and third 
years. A I hree-year-old colt has the permanent mid¬ 
dle ineiaors uliore the gum, but not on a level with the 
adjoining deciduous incisors; these are also character¬ 
ised by a large deep groove containing a black substance 
crossing transversely tho working edge of tho corner of 
t he tooth, and the sixth grinder is also coming into place. 
At four years the sixth grinder is oil a level with the 
others, the third deciduous grinder is shed, and the 
mark is fainter. At six years the llasurn on the middle 
incisors is worn nway, but a discoloration still exists ; 
at seven years the mark is worn away from tho four 
middle incisors in both jaws; and at eight years tho mark 
will be found gone from nil the lower incisors, and 
ceases to nlt'ord any indication of the ago of the animal. 
tHtinay be added, that these marks are sooner worn 
m a stall-fed bnrse (m consequence of its eating 
“ora oats and harder substances) than one at grass; 
and also that they are sometimes prematurely worn 
away in a " crib-inter." The mare goes with young 
Upwards of eleven mouths, nmt foals standing. The 
ago to which horses would reach, if untouched by 
uisoase, is not correctly known; many have exceeded 
thirty and even tort y v ears, but the majority arrive at 
their end belore they have attained their ninth or 
tenth year. The first change which domestication 
makes m this nnimat is in merensing the bulk or hie 
% trunk in comparison wit{i his head and limbs; and of 
*U varieties this change is more obeerveJ in the Ara- 
, .Wan than any other. The head is not ouly propor¬ 
tionately smaller, hut is remarkable for tho breadth' 
•ad squareness of tho for.diead, tho shortness and I 
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fineness of tho muzzle, prominence and brilliancy of 
the eyes, and tho emallness of the eon. The neck of 
the Arabian horse is long and arched, and beautifully 
joined to the chest; the withers ore high, and the 
shoulder-blade has its proper inclination baakwards; 
while the fineness of his legs and the oblique position 
of the pasterns might be supposed by the uninitiated to 
lessen his apparent strength; but the leg, although 
small, is deep, ami composed of bone of the densest 
character. Besides, the tendons are sufliciently dis¬ 
tinct from the bone, and the starting umsclerof tho 
fore-arm and tho thigh indicate that he is fully capa¬ 
ble of accomplishing many of those feats which the 
wandering Bedouins aud Arabs of the desert relate of 
their horses. The Arabian horse generally stands 
in height It hands 2 inches. The Barb is another 
variety of the horse, and is smaller than tho Arabiun, 
winch, however, it eclipses ill general excellence, 
although it has not tho Arabian's unflagging speed ami 
spirit. The Persian horse is largor than the last-men¬ 
tioned variety, and is more adapted for warlike pur¬ 
poses than for speed nud endurance. The Ivast-Indian 
Imrse is from 11 to 15 hands high, nml is remarkable 
for a want of bone below tho knee, and a fulnessi of 
tho hocks, which places it far below the Arabian 
in the sude of exeei' nee. Tho Burman horse is 
very small, but spu .1 and strong* ho is gene¬ 
rally about twelve I,. ,i high. Tho Tartar horse is 
of modem!'' wise, h n full of spirit, and very bold, 
active, and muscular. Tho flesh of this horse is a 
frequent article ot food amongst the Tartars, who 
ulso regular!) employ tho milk uf their mares for do- 
mc.slu* purposes. The Spanish horse used to resemble 
the Aiahitm considerably, in consequence of no uilmix¬ 
ture of the blood ; bn( the breed bus new deteriorated 
considerably. The Flemish liorso is ii Inrgo'niiiseular 
animal, strongly and beautifully formed. We are 
iiulehled to it for somo of tho best blood of our 
draught Imrses, and wo have still frequent recourse 
to it for keeping up mid improving the breed. The 
various types ot horses will now he given tinder tho 
head of the Knglish horse, which, in the perfection of 
its different varieties, eclipses those uf all other coun¬ 
tries. With regard to the hackney, or road-horso, 
Mr. Youattsuys: "He should In; a hunter in minia¬ 
ture, with theso exceptions: his height should rarely 
exceed fifteen hands and an inch; he will be more 
strong nml more pleasant for general work below that 
standard ; tie certainly should bo of a more compact 
form fhau the hunter, and Imre more bulk according 
to his height. It is of essential consequence that tho 
hones beneath the knee should be deep and flat, and 
the tendon not tied in; the pastern should be short, 
and although oblique or slanting, far less so than that 
of tjjo race-horse or hunter. The foot is n matter of 
the greatest consequence in a hackney: it should bo ot 
a size corresponding with the bulk of the animal, 
neither too hollow nor too flat, open at the heels, and 
free from corns and thrushes. The fore-legs should bo 
perfectly straight; the back should he straight and 
short, yet sufliciently long to leave comfortable room 
for tho saddle lietwcpu the shoulders and the hack, 
without pressing on cither; the road-horse should also 
bo high in the forehead, round in the barrel, and deep 
in the chest." According, also, to Mr. Yountt, tho 
origin of the better class of coach-harm is the Cleveland 
bay, which brood is conflned principally to Yorkshire 
and Durham. Another breed of horses is termed tho 
“ Suffolk punch," from its round punchy form, which 
is supposed to have originated from a cross between 
a Korin an battle-horse and a Suffolk cart mare: this, 
however, is only a su ppnst t ion. Acoordiog t o our author, 
it was "the very horse to throw hie whole weight iu 
his collar, with sufficient activity to do it effectually 
and hardihood to stand a long day's work.” Tho best 
dray-horses, of which we see ao many splendid speci¬ 
mens in brewers' waggous, ere produced by a cross 
between a Suffolk punch and a Flemish mare. Oar 
fleetest variety is the race-harm, the breed of which is 
traced bock than Arabian stallion introduced into this 
country by a Mr. Parley ; whence it woe termed " the 
Parley Arabian.” Thia horse was the sire of Flying 
Childers, and the greet grandsire of Eclipse, winch 
Utter hone ran round tho mile coarse at Newmarket 
in one minute. A good race-horse is " general? dis- 
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tmguished by bis beautiful Arabian head; tapering seat and coarse band, will bring bis bone to stop short 
and finely set-on neck; oblique lengthened shoulders; and irregularly, and thus so mix the trot with the 
well-bent hinder lege; ample muscular quarters; flat walk, as to do little more than shuffle over the around, 
legs, rather short from the knee downwards, although The maximum of speed in the true walk of tba horse is 
not always so deep si they should he; and hie long and six miles in the hour. There are few animals, however, 
elastic pastern." Another Tsriety of racer springs that have accomplished this; and consequently, five 
from an animal imported into this country, and destg- miles per hour is a good rate of speed for a fast walker, 
nsted as the “ Godolpbin Arab." The hunter, which The trot is the next paco alter the walk, and it is alwqya 
is our next consideration, includes the blood and high {Hirformed diagonally, the limbs being differently em- 
breeding of the race-horse with the endurance of the ployed, according to the rate of progression, whether 
hackney, together with a power of leaping peculiarly fast or Blow. There are three varieties of the trot; 
htsowfa. Mr. Yonatt says: "The first property of a namely, the moderate, the extended, and the running 
hunter is that he should be light in band ; for this pur- trot. In the moderate, or slow trot, the diagonal lege 
pose his bead must bo amah, his nock thin, ami his (as the off fore and near hind-legs) are elevated, and 
knees wide. The head will then ho well set on; it will replaced on the ground together j while the two other 
form a pleasunt angle with tin- neck, winch gives it a legs remain on tbo ground to support the weight of the 
light and pleasant mouth.” Thu Shetland and Exmoor horse und his rider. The extended trot of a horse end 
ponies are other varieties of the English horBe, which the run of a man are nearly identical in their manner of 
are diminutive in sixe, and unfit for most of the pur- employing motive power, us the fore and hind diagonal 
poses to which wo adapt that quadruped. The age of legs acting in unison form themselves into a sole sap, 
all horses, with the exception of that of racers, is rsl- j port, like the single leg of a man; the only diflfersnaa 
culated from tho 1st of May, no matter in what being that the centre of motion is placed diagonally 
month they are dropped: nnd that of racers from urrossit; by which means the superincumbent weight, 
the 1st January. It would he impossible, within tho although moving on two distinct members, producesbus 
proportions of the present work, to enlarge on tram- one etlcet. The space of ground usually gone over It 
ibg, and other circumstances connected with the curb change of the limbs in the fast trot is u sufficient 
horse; the reader is referred, for further information, proof that a spring is made in the action, which tends 
to Mr. Yonatt’s excellent treatise on tho horse. to detach the horse, at ono particular moment in tba 

JToxsi.-CtiKSTNri. (See .•Esci-lus.) pace, completely from the ground; and that, math*- 

HoHst.JiANsmp. Aor**'-ts«n-*ii;).—The natural paces inntu-olly speaking, the body is propelled through a 
of the horse may lie thus enumerated, in their proper space corresponding in ratio to tlie force employed to 
order tho walk, the trot, the gallop, the canter; and , gain tho impetus. The running trot is often confounded 
perhaps leaping may also be included, os it is umloubt- j with tho darting or elongated trot, from a very erro. 
edly apace belonging to tho horse, aa to other saltatory neons impression that the method of procedure is 
animals. First, with reference to tho walk, it is con- identical; really, this pace is a compound of tho true 
sidered, when alow, to ho the simplest of all paces; but trot and tho “ amble,” and it is not conducted dingo- 
when accelerated, even in the slightest degree, it is not naliy, as the oilier varieties aro. AVith regard to the 
so simple as imagined, for it is often intermixed with gallop, it is stated by Blaino that it may he properly 
inotitniB appertaining to other paees, by a successioual divided into three varieties, all effected, however, bjr 
displacement of the limbs, out of tho more common a propulsive effort of I lie hind quarters. Of gallops, there 
course. It is stated by a writer in Blaine’s “Eneyclo- are, the racing, or galJop at full speed; the slow, or 
psrdia of Rural Sports,,” with regard to the description hand gallop; and the cantor; which latter, although 
of this mode of progression adopted by tho horse, that treated as u separate pace of the liorse, is rcoUy 
he found that, supposing the ofi'fore-leg to begin, it nos hut a slow gallop. Tne first of these varieties, or 
immediately succeeded by tho near hind one, but the the racing gallop, ia nothing more tluu a auccesion 
off hind-leg seemed not to follow tho Tore-leg at the same of leaps. Simple as it is, it nevertheless cannot be 
tune as betoro (i. c. that was m tho walk of the pace commenced without the intervention of the idower 
which he hod been previously noticing); hut this was gallop, in which ono of tho hinder legs is first advanced 
nothing more than the alteration , of the form of the to establish a new centre; fur it would require too 
body, when either I ho one walk or the other took great an effort to raiso the fore parts at once from a 
place. For when the off hind-leg began, it was sue- state of rest by meuns of the loins, and to throw them 
eroded by the off fore being lilted up, and when tho forward at the first action to a considerable distance 
off hind-leg was set down, the near hmd-leg was lifted by means of tlie haunches and thighs. "In the 
up. But the oil’ lore and the near hind-legs senned so extended gallop, the fore parts when raised are forced 
connected together by the poise being on tho same forwards by tlie alternate flexions and extensions of 
side, that it whs the uour liind-leg which appeared to the angles of the ’ paler parts, and aa both of the 
begin tho action. Tho poise being altered by the will fore and both of the hind lega, in the racing gallop, 
of the horse, the off lore seemed to begin, and not to become opposed to tho grotipd in succession at the 
be succeeded by the off liind-foot being set down at the same moment., that is, as the two fore-feet beat the 
same time after it aa in the walk of the pace. The ground together and then the two hind; so it is eti- 
near hind-leg ia in both paces (>'. «. tho common walk dent that the gallop of full speed is nothing more tbta 
and the pacing walk) taken up after the off limd-foot a repetition of leapt. Quickly aa these leaps are ra¬ 
js set down; and when tho off fore-foot is set down, the pealed, yet tho surface nf ground passed over at eaok 
near fore-foot is taken up, to make room for the near ot them must necessarily be great to accomplish the 
hind-foot to be set down. In order to render tho pace at which the good racer goes. Hambletonian, in 
walk agreeable to the rider, it should he true; that is, his match against Diamond, is said to have covered 6M 
it shonld be conducted by a harmonious and symnie- feet of ground in a second ; and by the calculation! of 
trical elevation and depression, or setting down of tlie Mons. St. Bel, Eclipse ooeered H5 feet of ground in the 
feet. To walk fast requires great liberty in tho eaglet, same time when at the top of his speed!”— (Blaine,) 
of the limbs, but particularly so in the elevation of the Tlie hand gallop is a paco between the amble and the 
fore-parts, and obliquity of the shoulders; a corre- racing gallop, and differs from both, from the fact of 
sponding length and angularity in the hind-legs is also its not being performed diagonally, and from the 
requisite for the periection of the pace. In the Ian- limbs not being thrown ont and contracted equally, 
cuage of Blaine, tne walk os apace should be performed ono generally taking the lead, aa it were, of the other 
as harmoniously as any artificial cadence of the minify*, and being pushed further forward, while the other It 
and that whether it 'it quick or slow, each foot living more carved. The canter differs from the gallop in 
dropped flat on the ground, and not, aa is too often consequence of the movements of the legs, instead of 
the case, the toe being placed first, and then tbe bed. being simultaneous, being directly the reverse. At no 
The breaking of a horse will have much influence on period of time is the animal wholly in the air, ots 
bis method of walking; tbe angles of bis limbe will of his legs being always touching the ground; snattfs 
have much more; and not a little will depend on the it is that gives the pace Its peculiar effect. WhenJI 
band of the rider. One horseman by seat and band is performed, say, on the right, the horae commsaoea 
will force tbe horse to carry his head in the right by first placing his off bind-leg a little beyond tho 
plnee, and to elevate and extend hia limbs, the one in other; at nearly the same instent he elevates the fore- 
unison with the other; and another rider, fay his bad hand and places first the new fbre4eg on the ground, 
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when tin' till, doubling over and beyond, is placed in an 
instant .liter it. In the next movement, the hind-legs 
arc iliniA 11 in, Hnd, while elevated, the off fore-lea; be- 
conn-* mired from the ground; but the near fore-lee is 
never elevated until the hinder ones are replaced on 
terra firtaa. In order to insure the safety ol progres¬ 
sion of the hor<e, the l’nrthbms used to place pieces 
of chalk and stones in the paths of their young horses, 
go as to accustom them to look to their steps, and to 
elevate their feet sufficiently; while the Homans tied 
clogs to tiie pasterns of thoir colts for a sirnilnr £r- 
puso. As/rapue/will ho trculed of in the article Kit. st¬ 
ir a, enough Inis now been said with reference to the 
natural pares of the horse. It would be impossible 
to ilnil out a ho was tho first horseman; but there 
is little doubt that even in tho remotest ages of an¬ 
tiquity, men were accustomed to mount tlieir steeds, 
causing t hero to career along with that irresistible speed 
and endurance with which the gen. Eqniiltr are so highly 
gifted. Good horsemanship seems more innate with 
Englishmen than with the natives of other countries in 
Europe, and it has always be,nn considered as one of the 
corporeal accomplishments of a gentleman. There is 
a great difference between regimental riding and that 
of* genuine sportsman, as tiro following distinction, 
talceu from an article in tho JiueyrlaptMtiu ftrilamrra, 
will show:—‘'The military seat approaches nearer 
than any other to that of the moiie/e; nnd, by rn-isnu 
Of the horse-soldier having, m general, but one hand 
U> hold his bridle with, is one which gives limi great 
oommand over his horse, without disturbing Ins seat 
He sits well down iu his saddle, or his fork, or tm-i, 
with liis body eroct, and in perfect equilibrium with 
bis horse; his legs well stretched down the ‘-ides, with 
a firm pressure of the onlvrs, as welt ns of the knees 
and thighs, and the feet firm in tho stirrups. Hut it i < 
not by any one of these aids that ho heroines a good 
horseman. Ha meat be in perfect unison, as it were, 
with his horse's actions nnd pares to maintain a good 
and grace fill seat; and in proportion to the ju-t 
balance of his body will he lie able to h ive a -tc.nlv 
hand, a point of vast importance to tho dragoon. 
The importance of this balance, and keeping hmviell 
in a proper equilibrium with his horse, is increased by 
the loot of his nut being allowed to rise to the ho- sc's 
trot, mid, therefore, requires a still finer use ot the 
bridle hand." To quote another authority :—''‘The 
man wlu> rides with the aid of the proper equilibrium," 
says Colonel t'eters, “ will, in ease of necessity, know 
when to apply the strength ho has retained with n 
steady, light hand, and govern every motion according 
as he finds it necessary for Ins purpose; play light 
with his own weight upon the saddle thy a gentle 
spring in the instep of both feet on the stirrups), with 
an easy pressure of both thighs, knees, and colics <>( 
tho legi. When the horse jumps or plunges, then 
these aids are also requisite to keep the seat ; but in 
an easy, steady pace J'orirari/, it is most particularly 
to lie pointed out to a young inun, and cannot tie too 
often repeated, tlvat to become an easy, elegant, or 
proper horseman, lie must learn to ride with comfort 
nnd pleasnrc to his horse as well as to himsrlt; lie 
must learn to seok his balance from his hip upwards, 
to keep the body with a slight inclination haekwardslrom 
the perpendicular, and hs'.aueo himself thus gradualti 
on his horse in all the different pud's; which, ot com so, 
cannot be expected ail alonee. A man that rides In the 
force of his knees alone, shaking hi* arms and hands 
sit hough he rules his distance in the same period ol 
w*ue |bat tlis good rider would, yet lie cannot b ■ said 
10 nds his horse, nr to haie any part of Ins body in the 
proper equilibrium ; hut the man who rides his horse 
hand, and elaslie body (which, 
whoa disturbed even, lias the power of restoring 
Usrll to its former arntl, in unison with the horse's 
action, mar be truly said to rule in the proper equili¬ 
brium. Monutmg is tlio llrst stop m hnraera ms hip . 
and a certain precaution is noooasnrv in tb s, as in 
everything pertaining to horses. Tho person must 
approach the animal by walking up to him cm the lefi 
tide, not directly in front, us this might alarm him ami 
***** “<“» strike out. Tko rider it recommended hi 
Oid writers on the subject to taka the reins and the 
»»ddU in his left hand, after having 
ptMOd his left foot firmly yi the stirrup, and by laying 
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his right hand fast on the hinder part of the saddle, to 
vault into his seat. When mounted, the first thing to 
set about Is tho proper adjustment of the reins. If 
tho horse is to bo riddon with a single-bridle rein, the 
reins must he drawn with tho rider's right hand 
Lhrniigli his left, until the horse's mouth has been 
placed equally on both sides, and then the left band 
must he shut, allowing the little linger to separate the 
! two reins. With a double-rein bridle the same must 
bu done. “ The bridle-reins should be bold nt a con¬ 
venient length; for, if short, they will discompose tho 
attitudo of the body, by pulling the left shoulder for¬ 
ward ; and they should bo held w ith a firm grasp, 
dividing them, u9 befure mentioned, with the little 
finger, When a horso nulls at his rider, ho should 
advance his arm a little, out not the shoulder, towards 
the horse's head, raising his hand towards his breast, 
and the lower part of the palm rather than the upper; 
but ho should not shorten the rein in his hand if he 
can command his horse without it, or he may lose the 
proper appui, or bearing of his month. Old writers 
recommend the bridle-hand to beheld perpendicularly, 
thn thumb being uppermost and placed on the bridle. 
Modern practice is in favour ot the knuckles being 
uppermost. The perpendicular hand may do Tery 
well in Hi“ school, or ■ ith tho severe bit of the highly, 
drilled dragoon horsi nt no man could ride a free, 
going r.ii'e-horse ove; mrse, or a hasty hunter over 
i country, ill flint ' in." After due attention bus 
been paid to the hoi-img of the bridle, the rent must 
be the next consideration of tho learner. A great 
improvement has been made in this respi-et, by sub¬ 
suming the 1-ing stirrup-leathers for the short.-r ones 
which worn formerly in vogue. With short stirrup- 
leathers the rider's seal ii thrown buck in the saddle, 
instead of keeping the central equipoise, and, con¬ 
sequently, his weight is thrown on the horse’s 
Joins, the weakest part in thn hndv of tho animal. 
Tho thichs nro tho most essential parts of n horse¬ 
man, in giving Inin a good, firm seat, and on their 
form will depend the position of the knees, idso 
important to the acquisition of a firm seat. Tho 
thighs should touch (lui snddle ami tho sides of tho 
horse with their inner surface chiefly, nnd the knees 
and toes should not prolrude too much. The toes 
should lie turned a little outward and upward; for tlio 
toes being turned in, necessarily cramps the knees, and 
prevents the annual fiom exerting his strength. The 
manner in which the font is placed m the stirrup va¬ 
ries <■ nm-lerably with different riders. "Tlio soldier 
always, the rider for pleasure or on the road generally, 
rests on tho hall of tho loot, with a gent In play oftno 
instep; but tho man who rules alter bounds, nnd tho 
loekey when he rides a race, find it necessary to lmvo 
(lie foot more homo in the stirrup, with the toes turned 
a lit tin upward, as well as a little outward. The ad¬ 
vantages of ull this arc twofold. First, it gives them 
more power over tlieir horses, by furnishing them with 
a more substantial fulcrum ; anil, secondly, to the limn 
following bounds, it i.s a crest, security against tho foot 
being i In.eked out of the stirrup, by tho seat being 
disturbed in a leap, or from any of tlioso causes which 
perpetually occur m crossing a country.” As an easy 
-eat is mest important to persons who are obliged, 
whether bv necessity or pleasure, to ride many hours 
in sueeestniii on the’road, the following rules should ba 
carefully observed, in order to obtain tho same:—Tho 
rider should, in i lie first plaee, sit well down in tho 
middle of the saddle, with just Hint length of stirrup- 
leal her ns will admit of the lork clearing the pommel of 
the saddle. The body of the rider should also incline 
forwards in the trot, as he thus furnishes a proper 
eiluntor-bidimee to the moienients of the hor-e; and, 
aboie all things,« steady seat must he maintained, as, 
unless such is the ease, the [attar will bo incommoded 
m liis pace and distressed beyond measure. Aa sad¬ 
dles and brnllgs are important adjunrts to perfect 
horsemanship, it may he as well to quote the following 
remarks on I lie same, by a well-known sportsman:— 
“ Nothing aids off the appearance of a horse and his 
ruler more than a good saddle and bridle; nor does 
anything contribute more to the comfort ann safety of 
the latter than a well-made roomy saddle, with spring- 
Imrs for tho stirrup-leathers; stirrups rather heavy than 
otherwise, and sufficiently large for the feet. Some 
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expressed decimally 0 , we have the formula that the 
QHxM'S _ 

H. P. of a w.-iter-whoe! »■ av.V' -O. The different 


degrees of power possessed by the'hone and other 
animals will be found given under the article Annul. 
SmRSoru.— Ref. Enaiith Cjeloptrdia: 

UoBss-niciso.—'There iei much doubt-as to when 
horse-racing was Orst adopted as a sport and pastima; 
but it mar bo surmised Hint, us trials between man 
Mtii liis t’’flow-man, both in speed and strength, must 
Hs born nearly coeval with bis pristine state, so, when 
lie had subjugated such animtil* us wore swift of foot. 


persons, not contented with the spring-burs, require 
spring stirrups us well; but in our opinion, un man can 
hung m u common stirrup, provided he do not wear 
thick boots, uor use small stirrup-irons. Of the various 
sort i ol'bridles, the simllfo is most in use on the turf, 
and the curb for military horses, hunters, roadsters, 
and conch-liorsoa. lint one hunter in twenty lifts n 
mouth good enough for o snallle only, although there 
arc a few horses in every hunt that will not face the 
curb. Koine, however, go very well on the sniillle up' 
to a coi-tum period of a rim, when, nil nt once, tliov 
require the ussistunco of the curb. Such horses should 
be ridden with a double bridle, so that the rider may 
huve n «nurse to the curb bit wlieii wanting.’’ The j he vvns led io promote emuloiis riming* between them". 
»eal ami horsemanship required when follow mg hounds Chariot-races were most probably those in wbiah tha 
will be found giveu under the article II cjitiuo, wherein 1 li.*r»» first di«lingui*hed himself; and the Mithraio 
the subject is fully discussed. j festivals in Persia, we are informed by Zoroaster, ware 

IIoasB roviut is one of the most important, terms ’ attended w ii 11 elmriot-rnees m honour of the sun. This 
employed in mechanical engineering, mid it expresses ■ idolatrous form of worship, accompanied with it» gomes, 
the eomparson between the unity of strength pos-; revelries, and races, extended lt.elf from l’ersia to 
nessed in - a steam or water-power machine. and that ‘ tireeee and Rome, whence the introduction of horse- 
of n horse, Ibr performing ft certain detinue ainoiuit. of! r.ieing inav bn traced into Europe. The Olympic 
wort, in ft given time. Alllioiii'h diUeront nuu-luuists i games, ticbt practised at Olympia, are the earliest of 
arc of opinion tlmt the power of the Imrse, ns n stand inlj which wo have any credible account, ami the aheriot- 
of strength, is capable uf grc.it variation, Ihoeelebnited [ru-mv in the hippodrome were their greatest attrae- 
engineer James IValt fixed it at one constant point; and , tons. The carriages employed in these games were 
from'ns theory, a limse ia nble to elevate niiiii-s weigh-1 very sinall low vehicles, to which from orte to Six 
inglfJ.OiKl lbs. one foot high in one minute of time \s hoi sea were attached, the charioteer standing up in 
ties basis is generally followed at the present time, all i the chariot, in order to urge on and control hia 
calculations with regard to the capacities and powers ol | steeds. r I he most opulent oitizens in Oreoce expended 
different steam- uml water-power machines are founded ! great weu!l.h and pains in 
on this nssuuipt mn, ntul the formula used is as follows 1- 
If wo call the effective pressure of the steam,upon the 

J listen of an engine (independently of that expended on 
riction and the force required to move the incidental 
machinery, as feed-numps, An ), calling this pressure 
A, the diameter of the piston l>, and thn leloctty o! the 
stroke per minute V, we derivo tbo equation, tiiaL .r, 
or the liorsc-pow^r of the engine, will bo equal to 
v D*V 


A -- 


Xow, laking A (llie effective prissuro of 


pains in producing those species of 
homes which were best adapted to the course; and 
tliey thus iiccomplislicd the original idea of the insti¬ 
tution, which there is hntdly any doubt was founded 
with the express intention of improving the equine 
breed. It is stated tlmt at one festival, seven chariots 
were entered in the name of the celebrated Alcibiades, 
three of which gamed prizes, and furnished an occasion 
to Euripides for inscribing a complimentary ode to the 
conqueror. Oyer the bar that ran across the enfranco 
to tlie lists, a hrnr.cn dolphin was placed, and an eagle 
of the same metal stood upon an altar ut the midala 


If 1,Ots) j of the barrier. A piece of mechanism was attached 

the Steam on tlio piston) to bo equal to 7 lbs. per square ! to both ol these, which could he put in motion by tba 
inch, mid Tf (the ratio ol the i-imunf.ivnro to the ! pr-sident of the games; so that the eagle would spring 
(Hamelor of the piston) bring equal to .T! l!',f, Ac..; ' I’ "> the air. with its wings extended, to bo aeeu 

v.o can simplify the eqii.iliou, which will now be by nil the si.t.ilors, ond, at the name moment, the 

, !d’iphm link into the ground, which was the signal for 
. 7 . :i 111M> < 1) J x V TV'v | the c hariots to range llu-mseives in order for the raoe. 

x ~ .v.l/M) ’ Ar * being reiiueeii, np'-huj I'indar speaks of no less than forty chariots being 

I engaged in the situo rare ; mid when it is remembered 



great, iis ibut with which tliev are credited, an engine 
of M'lit horse-power hemg aide to perform sunieiun-s 
an amount .if work equal to that whtrli Would la- dour 
hv tin- force expended by 2,000 horses. Two formula 


g given. 

iiii.-s, a narrow puss only was Ipft for the chariots, 
upd Ibis often bullied the skill of the most expert 
iver; an r l there were also more than twenty turnings 


. , ■ . . , K,rR ‘-' 3- J w " pirnmui-: t( , niake round the two pillars; so that at almost every 

are often adopted by practie.il eiiguieorslorealrulating m , ttl . ( .j ricnt nr huh crons incident arose tu 
tie* horse-power of an engine, which, although roughly i pvo ;,„ (|,e ...ly „r mocking laughter of the spectators, 
brought out, are often usel.il us tunuxhing an appro- j \ g jg w n i so extremely difficult for the charioteer to 

pnale value, without attaching any importance to the' 

precise indication so given, Tims, if the diameter in 


retain his standing attitude m bis unsteady two-wbecied 
: , , . I car, it olfeit happened that be was thrown out bead 

lueties ol the piston m called d, the number ol strokes . 1I1(lst; R ,„l the masterless horses plunging about 
"■ T,' r Bn v t h °f the stroke, ill English feel, l; then , ,| in lunpodrome added to the dangers of tha other 

III* I . . « ..i e. x >■ 


the 1J.P. or 
(1) x= 


a ’ *¥l; or (2), x or 11.1 

r tl f "U) 


competitors, who were thus often overturned or dls- 
coinllied when nearly ante of winning the laurel crown. 
Resides the statue of Hippodamia, there were also 
several statues and altars in the course, particularly 

*i.~i . e t _:_ _t ~_i_ 


The horae-powpr oxercisoil by foil in? wnfrr i* ealeu- j that of the ppnio* Tarnxippus, who, as bis utme im- 
luted by multiplying the cubic quantity of the water j ports, whs said to inspire the horses with a secret 
which fulls over the shuttle by the altitude of the I terror. There is no ilnnbt, however, that sens arti- 
full, and the product thus derived by (RJ‘5 lbs. (the'flee was employed with this statue, to frighten tba 
wc-glit of a cubic foot of wuter). As a largo portion of i horses on reaching it; so that the confosion was in- 
real power is lust both by Uio friction and by the water' creased, luid greater opportunity allowed the drivers 
widen escapes from the water-wheel, and which is' far showing their courage and dexterity. FronGritcs 
therefore non-effective, this oalcqlntion must be less- horso-racing next travelled to Rome; and here we or* 
ened considerably. Working engineers state that tbo 1 informed by J’hitarch that chariot-racing waa first 
effect ivc results, os compared with those according to held in honour of Mithraa, during the timeof Voapaw; 
the above theory, are, in orerdiot-wheels, hs 3b: 100,: but it languished until Julius Cwser Motored the 
and in undershot-wheels, m SO: 100. Therefore, if we institution with increased* magnifleenof arid effect, 
call the quautity of water felling Q, tbo sltitude of the' Although the equestrian spectacles of the Romans were 
foil H, end the coefficient of the real effective power i modelled much after those seen in the Olympic game* 
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of Greece, yet they exhibited several distinctive features 
which plainly marked the advancement which had 
taken place. In hott of the noble riders and charioteers 
of the Attic race, the horses of the Homan course end 
oirons were more frequently ridden or driven by slaves 
and other persons employed lor the express purpose, 
than by the owners themselves, who merely looked on 
their triumph or defeat, without personally taking part 
in it; and yet, notwithstanding this, the Homans were 
far more enthusiastic, both as jookeys and charioteers, 
than the Greeks; for horse-racing seems to have bap 
their principal amusement. The mounted races ofwe 
ceriamiva eqnr/triii were a favourite exercise; hut 
saddles were not then in use, and it seems surprising 
how soma of the riders could perform the fonts which 
it is asserted that they did; such as leaping up and 
down from their horses, lying at length on their hacks, 
standing upright on them: these riders were termed 
ilenuHorei, or leapers, and seem to huvo resembled 
those of our own theatrical circuses. In the Homan 
l-aoing, as in the Grecian, certain prescribed rules and 
regulations were rigidly adhered to, and those com- 
iftilors who went against them were deemed to hove 
nst their chance. Tlmy wore obliged to enter their 
names and scud tlicir horses to a given place at least 
thirty days before tlm races commenced ; and a species 
of training was imposed during this interval, not only 
on the horses, but also on the jockeys and drivers ot 
chariots. Like our owq custom, the longer courses 
were appropriated to aged horses, and the shorter 
ones to colts; marcs rau against mares, as at the 
Epsom Oaks stakes; whilo there were both a clerk of 
the oourse ond a judge, who hud all authority vested 
in themselves. The Homan jockeys rode in different 
colours, as ours do now, particularly the companies of 
ohariotoers, in order that the lookers-on might know 
the several owners. The principal colours used wen*, 
uecirding to Kemiet, four; namely, praeinn, nr green ; 
runtita, red ; aila or albata , while; and venrtu, sky- 
blue. We read in fluctmins, Unit Dnrnitnin added 
two more colours,—golden and purple; but these were 
soon laid aside alter his death, uud the old ones ad¬ 
hered to. It is supposed by historians that the first 
British chariot-races wero introduced by the lfimians 
shortly after their invasion of England, and there is 
every probability that i his supposition is l>n°ed on a 
true foundation. The first authentic account of local 
races which no read of, is that referring to the races 
held at fliuithfleld, where we arc informed l>y FiUstc- 

K 'uin that races were common enough iu the rcigu of 
onry It. Detween this period and llistof the tunes 
of Henry VIIL, we loam littlo or nol Inug of horse- 
hieing; but during the latter monarch’s reign it met 
with grout improvement, n revival having taken place 
in the sport. Handel ilolme, a Chester antiquary, 
states that, on Shrove Tuesday, the company of 
saddlers at Chester presented “ tlm drapers a wooden 
boll, embellished with flowers, and placed upon the 
point of a lance. This ceremony was performed In 
the presence of the mayor, nt the cross in the lloodv, 
nn open place near the city; but this year" (1510), 
observes lie, “ the ball was changed into a silver bell, 
valued ut three shillings and sixpence, or more, to he 
given to him who shall run best ami furthest on horse¬ 
back before them on the same day, Shrove Tuesday. 
These hells were denominated St. George’s hells; mid 
wo arc told that, iu the last year of James I., John 
Brereton, innkeeper, mayor of Chester, first caused 
the horses entered for (bis race, then called St, 
Oeorgo's race, to start from the point beyond the new 
tower, and appointed them to run five times round the 
Roodythe winner of the laat courao winning the 
bell; whence the old saying, “to bear awar the hell," 
and, perhaps, the origin of plate-racing. Kewmarkct 
was first made a favourite spot for turf exploits at the 
eonunenesment of the reign of Charles I., and bv that 
monarch also races were established in Hyde Hark; 
he likewise altered the prize to i silver or cold 
sup instead of a hell. Cromwell kept up a atud, and 
devoted considerable pains to the improvement of 
horses, although the fanaticism of the times prevented 
the continuance of the race meetings. With the 
Restoration, however, all Said sports received s fresh 
impetus | and amongst them the turf come iu for even 
man than its fair share of encouragement, as Charles 
ero 


I took it under his especial patronage. He sent his 
; tuimter of the hone to the Invent, in order to pur- 
j chime brood mares and stallions, principally Barbs and 
j Turks; and to these ho devoted so much trouble and 
I tune, that the breed of race-horses became consider- 
| aldy improved. Ho euthusiustia was Charles in this, 
1 his favourite sport, that he entered his horses in liis 
) own name; and it is said that most of the present tnrf 
I rules nnd regulations emanated from him. During 
the reigns of William III. and Anne, some royal 
| patronage was given to the turf,—during the latter 
I reign particularly, George, prince of Denmark, having 
imported several racing stallions, and being distin¬ 
guished for the excellence of the stud which he kept 

■ up. Mr. Durley, also, in this reign, brought for- 
; ward the claims of the Arabian horse; and lo uim 

we are indebted for the racers of unequalled beauty, 

| si reiigl li, und speed, that we possess at the present era. 

, George 11. did little for racing, and the same may bo 
, said of George III.; hut in the latter reign, however, 
j great improvements were made, and Eclipse was one 
' oft he greatest ornaments of the turf. (See Horse.) 

; From this celebrated racer the modern ruce-horseB 
| may be traced, as Eclipse is said to have been the sire 
ot upwards of one hundred anil Bixty winning horses, 
j Ho much for the histm-v of racing: it is now time to 

■ enter into the them- md practice of the subject 

■ lUell. The first tiling ' teh lias to be attended to in 
I the education of the r .rcr, is " breaking in ’’ (he colt; 

I and this is commenced generally when the animal is 
i about twelve months old. The great points to be uimetl 
1 ut m this rudimentary system of education arc, to 
| command obedience uud inspire confidence; for if these 
; are not well grounded into the colt at an early age, his 
j future career will meet with mnny obstacles. The 
| application of the cavesson is the first active restraint 
| applied to nil colts, whether destined for the turf or 
, nn| : but wifh racers the colts are generally “ booled’’ 

: first, in order fo prevent them from rubbing tbeir legs 
; togeiher whilst “ lniiuging.” The colt n bitted, und a 

long halter attached to the front part of the nose- 
strap, winch the trainer holds in his Imnd, while a lad 
walks behind the animal with a whip, and urges him 
on by cracking it, without, 'however, whipping him. 
In three or four days, when they go boldly and freely 
at full length of the rein each way in the lounge, for 
fltt'-en or twenty minutes, having by degrees been 
brought to this pace and time of lounging, the moutli- 
iug-luts, rollers, and cruppers may he put on; and 
when the colt has become accustomed to them, the 
saddling him is the next step to be gained. For 
the first tune this operation requires the greatest 
caution and cave; the girths should not be drawn 
tiph , and the stirrups should not be left banging 
loose; whilo the “bearing up" of the la-idle should 
b* gradual, ami “reining back” must not be too 
roughlv pressed on the colt, by way of (suppling 
his shoulders nnd giving sensation to the mouth. 
Mounting him shuuld be only very carefully at¬ 
tempted, and when he seems to be quite at home, 
with the saddle on his hack; and the colt should 
be familiar with the person who first essays to “hack 
Inin.” In Darvill’s work on Training, it is truly stated 
that the giving a good mouth to the young racer must 
be thus jmdertakrn;—“To accomplish it requires alight 
hand in the application of the pressure with the bit 
in ihn colt’s mouth. It should he done by the rider’s 
giving and taking by gentle pulls, and thereby keeping 
the colt's mouth alive to the pressure of the bit. The 
rider should occasionally gently prow the calves of his 
legs nnd heels to the colt's sides, to urge him on and 
np to the bit, pulling him up, and letting him stand for 
a few moments, and then reining him bock a little, abd 
again moving him forwnrd, teaching him to turn and 
go iu any direction that may be required of him; 
treating him at the same time with kindness.” It ii 
only by patience and gentleness that the colt can thus 
be trained properly; and when the mouth is very 
hard, a check-rein is sometimes necessary. Colt* must 
be early acuuslomed to crowds, and all aorta of noises 
and hustling, in order to obviato any teudency they 
mar bhve to starting. Blaine, in the “ Encyclopedia 
of Hurst Sports,” remarks that " the full breaking of 
horses, however, at periods so early as Is now not un¬ 
common, has hud the 'foundation of the deterioration 
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so complained of among the breeds in general. Never- ^making, with returning to post on hie hock, a diitanee 
tlioless, as the habit is fixed, we alao are forced to of eighty-oight miles imhis saddle.” In riding a raoe, 
recommend that a very early handling of all colts may the length which the man rides should be so regulated 
be a common practice. They should also, when year- that he should be able to stand easily in his stirrups, SO 
lings, ho acoustnmed to wear a head-stall, and, occa- as not to be so much raised above the saddle that the 
sionally, a surcingle, that they may be led about, to bridle iB required as a means of support. J ust before 
inspire them with confidence, and teach them obedience, a raco commences, the horses are ushered forth from 
It would likewise be prudent to supple them thus their stables, and brought up to the 11 paddock“ with 
early, liv a little lounging in a circle; but, further than their clothes on, wheu the business of stripping and 
this, were the horses only concerned, we would not Middling is commenced; and few things take the eye 
recommend; indeed, were tlio real welfare of our blood 4khc spectator morn than the smallness and lightness 
breeds consulted, instead of two-year olds being brought of the jockeys’ saddles, some of which weigh barely 
to the starting-post, none would appeur there before two pounds. A four-pound saddle is generally pre- 
they had seen at least four summers ; and if five had ferred by light weights, although a seven-pound saddle 
passed over their heads, it would be better for them- is often the favourite with aomo race-riders. _ All 
selves.” The training of race-horses depends naturally racing saddles are made of tho very best materials, 
on their age, condition,and constitution; and the pro. in order to avert any evil consequences which 
cesses by which they are rendered capable of racing might accrue both to the horse and nis rider from 
vary accordingly. A four- or five-year old must he the acidctilul slipping of a strap or tho rupture of a 
trained so as to bo able to run a course of from two to girth, or similar casualties. The horses, after being 
four miles; therefore, such a horse must in Ins evcrciscs aaddlM, are mounted by their jockeys, who taka 
be habituated to go, at a good telling pace, n much a preliminary cm iter to get them in heat for the forth* 
longer distance than that which he will be obliged t« coming race. They arc then pulled up and ranged in 
do when ho conies to flic post. If he bo deprived of a line at the starting-post, from which they go off at 
that good training made commensurate with tlic length the signal given by tho starter, who drops a flag fog 
of tho course be will huve to run, he cannot obviously the purpose. As some horses are restless and uneasy, 
ho expected to continue at a winning pace any con- a reasonable indulgence is given by the judge for 
sidcruble distance. It is ulso highly important that, lie " false starts,” and the whole hatch are called bach to 
should have his training sweats and gallops curried up the post and started once nfore. In a short course, 
to tho time of iiis going to the post, if he is a hearty- the speed is generally husbanded until'the finish, when 
feeding horse, not a sweat must be lost, as, if so, he the jockeys go to work with spur and whip to make 
would he found to have superfluous flesh on tho day of tho most of their various chances. In a long race, 
tho race, which would consequently incapacitate him for however, of three or four miles, if a jockey is mounted 
iiis trial. Tho careful trainer will also calculate what on an aged horse, and the rest of the competitors on 
flesh best supports a liornc, soroo horses being able to two- or three-vear olds, ho generally puts forth the best 
perform well under a lond, and others not, unless speed at first, in consequence of his own horse being 
nearly skin and bone. According (o tho authority able to lust twice the distance that tho otberscan; una 
quoted, training exercises for racc-horscs arc con- wheu they are exhausted, ho is able to go in to win, on 
fined to walking, 4 'untering, and galloping; trotting account of tho superior endurance of tho animal 
forming no part of turf practice. Early in the morning, which ho bostridra. There aro about 120 race-courses 
the horses having been rubbed over and combed, each in Britain ; of which, according to the “Racing Calon- 
being mounted by a boy, the whole are ridden out of dar,” there arc six in Wales, nine in Scotland, eight in 
tho stuble in ‘heir holly-clothes and hoods, into the Ireland, and (he remainder in England. Newmarket 
stablc-ynrd, where (bey continue to walk round nod bears away tbo palm as the metropolis of racing; and 
round us long as it is thought necessary to steady the alter that come Epsom, Ascot, York, Doncaster, and 
colts, and settle the saddles to their bucks, which it is Goodwood, all of which are celebrated for important 
very necessary to do, to prevent tho vic-o of kicking races run during the year. The Turf is governed by 
from growing on them. In very h.uf weather, the the rnles and regulations which were first instituted in 
court-yard is often the limit of their exercise; but at its interest, oml over it presides a court of honour, 
all other times, they proceed to the ground, or “fan termed the “ -fockcy Club,” which annually elects the 
gallop," where they walk for a longer or shorter period, different stewards of races, and decides all disputes 
in proportion to their fitness for light or strong work, which nmy arise during tho settlement of matches, * 
Sweatings are important agents in training, as by this wagers, and similar sporting matters.— SletpU-ehating 
process the body of the horse is relieved Ironi nil uu- or -racing ought to K* characterised as a hybrid species 
nece-sary matter; they promote speed, by lightening between hunting and true racing, and thus, as is well 
the body, and give increased endurance, 'by clearing remarked, it may bo considered as a substitute for 
the air-vessels. The process by which this is dorm, is the hunter's stakes of the turf, without the tendency 
to envelop tho horse in blankets and heavy clothes, to become debused by thu fraudulent niauCeuvres 
and start (lira into a canter; after which he is at ripped which have too often deteriorated the character of tbo 
and rubbed down, und Iiis clothes resumed. Itucers turf. Until recently, steeple-chasing was confined to 
aro generally clipped once in the winter; but if I heir Ireland; hut of Into years it lioa obtained a recognized 
coats be extremely rough, thu process is repeated status amoDgst British sports, and is getting more end 
a second time. So much for the horse itself; but as more a favourito with the gentlemen of the country, 
ono or two other incidental circumstances are connected The ground is marked out the morning of the race, 
with horse-racing, tho jockey may bo mentioned next, unknown to the competitors, and leaps and jumps are 
According to Nimrod, ho should " possess the follow- indicted in the course to be gone over.— Hurdle-racing 
ing not ererv-dsy qualificationsconsiderable bodily is a species of steeple-chasing; hat, the leap* being 
power in a very small compass; much personal intre- only over low flights of hurdles, it is not ao dangerous, 
pidity; a kind of habitual insensibility to provocation, and consequently leas exeiting. Racing is now reduced 
bordering upon apathy, which no efforts of an oppo- nearly to a speculative concern, and it la incredible 
nent in a race can get the better of; and an habitual what sums have been lost and won in backing and 
check to the tongue. Exclusive of the peril with which betting against horses. The betting-rooms atjVow. 
the actual race is attended, bis profession lays a heavy market and at Tattersali'a, at Hyde-Park corner, are 
tax on the constitution. The jockey must at all times the principal betting markets; but turf speculations 
work hard; (pit, the hardest of all tasks, he mast work in s minor degree extend over every town In England 
upon an empty stomach. During hie preparation for where a race-cnnrao w situated. (Am Hobbs, Hobss- 
the race, he must have the abstinence of an Asiatic; kswship, and Uvxcise.) 
indeed, it too often happens, that at meals he <*an Hobsxrasish. (Am Abkobaoxa.) 
only be a spectator;—we mean during the period Hobsk-iuxb, an agricultural tool, of the toothed* 
of nis wasting. To sum up ali, he has to work hard, kind, of various nisea and forma, used for different sgrt« 
and deprive Himself of every comfort, risking bis neck oultural purposes, and worked by homes. The drag* 
into the bargain,—and for what? Why, for five guineas rake, in ita simplest form, is merely a long eroea-head 
if he wins, and three if he loses a race. The famous with a row of teeth placed in it. In mime, these are 
Pratt, the jockey of the no ieaa famous Gimerack, straight; they are, however, generally bent, wife their- 
rode eleven races over the Beacon course in one day, points ©rejecting forwards. Bakes of this kind are 
077 
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ti*ed on fallows, when foul, to remove the couch-grass, 
nilil net as u harrow in getting together the rubbish. 
In harvest time they are some times used as an ordi¬ 
nary ralre, to collect the loose corn which may hare 
escaped from the scythe or siokle. 

11 ottTic u ltvbb, hoi J -/e-hul-tuee (from Lat. horlus, a 
part Inn), that branch of knowletlgo which relates to 
the cultivation, multiplication, anil amelioration of the 
vegetable kinpdom. The principles upon which t.ha 
art of horticulture depends are borrowed from the 
general aotem-cs. For the fonts and tlieorics of rota¬ 
table physiology it is indebted to botany; lor aasisl- 
nnoo in regard to the nature of sods and manures, to 
chemistry; ami for a knowledge of many circum¬ 
stances affecting garden labour, to meteorology. 
Until lately, horticulture was practised and treated 
superficiallyhence it advanced slowly. Tint in re¬ 
cent times it has progressed rapidly, since it has been 
placed on u strictly scientific basis; and a close 
adlierenco to the laws of vegetable physiology has 
taken the place of the prejudices of former lima. In 
the article UAKTiKinKG will lie found a history of that 
branch or rural economy, considered as an art of 
design and taste. In this article, the horticulture of 
Orrat Britain will bo more particularly alluded to. 
The subject is divided into three classes;—the fruit, 
kitchen, and flower garden; the first two, however, 
usually occupy the same locality. In many works on 
horticulture, fruits and chi in ary vegetables are treated 
as inseparable; but it is best in practice, especially 
where high culture is attempted, to keep the kitchen- 
frardrn distinct from the fruit-garden. Tins sys- 
tenmtio arrangement, however, applies more porn- 
cularly to largo establishments, where order and 
System arn leading features. In forming gardens of 
this sort, great attention is required to tin* size ami 
Situation. Ground having a gentle inclination towards 
tho south is considered very desirable. On such a 
slope the greatest possible benefit is derived from tin- 
sun’s rays, and tho process of draining is easily 
effected. Shelter is another object especially iioci-b- 
sary. Hither natural rising grounds, or masses of 
trees, supply tho shelter required; but tho latter 
should uot ho nearer than lot) or UlU feet. Tho 
purpose of such screens is to break (ho force of tho 
winds. Water is one of tho most important elements 
in vegetation, and it is “tho life and soul of a garden.*’ 
In form, gardens are generally either square or 
oblong, and ought to be protected by nn outer boun¬ 
dary, formed by » sunk wall or ha-ha, surrounded by 
an invisible wire fence to exclude hares and rabbits, 
or by a hedge and low wire fence on its inner side. 
Peaches, apricots, hardy grapes, and most of the deli- 
oate Fromm and Flemish pears, require walls for their 
production in this climate. Walls facing the south 
are set apart for the more tender kinds of fruit-trees, 
while the east and west walls are set apart tor iniits 
of a more hardy character. These walls are inudo 
either of brick or stone, and some aro heated by 
means of heated air or steam passing through flues 
constructed in tho interior. A considerable portion of 
the wait lacing south is usually covered m with 
glazed structures, called hothouses or forcing-houses. 
(»SVe PoantCM, UotboPSB.) In many cases, the 
houses for ornamental plants nroattached to these; 
hut their position is properly in the flower-garden. 
The principal operations in tho fruit-garden aro pro. 
pupation, planting, training, uud protection of the 
blossom. Fruit-trees are propagated hy seed, by 
layers, by grafting, and by budding. Tho process of 
laying is not much used in horticulture; but is occa¬ 
sionally employed os tho means of dwarfing trees. It 
is thus described by Liudley :—“Laying is intliing but 
Striking from cuttings, which oris still allowed to 
mnintstn their connection with the mother-plant bv 
means of a portion at least of their stem.” Apple anil 
pear trees, and sometimes plum and cherry trees, are 
propagated by grafting. (See G turns a.) Most 
kinds of fruit-trees may be propagated by nudding. 
The process consists in removing a portion of tho 
bark from one tree and inserting it in a slit of the 
bark of another tree. • A strong shoot is thrown 
out in the next spring, and to this the stock is 
headed down in tho course of the summer. 
There aro several other important divisions of this 
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branch of horticulture; namely, the planting of fruit- 
trees and the training of standard ana wall trees, and, 
lastly, the culture of fruits. Although the fruit and 
kitohen gardens afford the moBt useful occupation to 
the horticulturist, the cultivation of flowers affords the 
must pleasing. At first, it is probable (bat flowers 
wore confined to small portions, or borders in a 
garden, as is still tho disc in many old places. But 
with the advancement of the art, separate departments 
have been allotted to them, under the name of flower- 
gardens. Two varieties of flower-garden^ have pre¬ 
vailed in Knglaiid; ono in which the ground is turf, 
with a variety of patterns cut out of it, and planted 
with flowers ana shrubs; and another where tho 
flower-beds are separated by graiel walks, without 
any turf. Flower-gardens being objects of pleasure, 
t.isto must be tbc guide in laving them out. In all 
ages, flowers have been universally cherished. The 
undents paid particular attention to them, and they 
were in great request at tho entertainments of the 
wealthy. They were scattered before the triumphal 
cars of conquerors and formed the distinguishing 
symbol of many of the deities. At tho present day, in 
Knrope, every rily lias its flower-market for the sale 
of bouquets aiul ornamental plants. Botanical gardens, 
containing conservato s and hothouses, for the pro¬ 
duction and eulrivat) of delicate or rare flowers, are 
also to be found in e .i.ieetion with nearly every largo 
town. The cullectir.n of flowers in the, gardens and 
cinnorvntcries at Kew, in tins country, is unsurpassed 
bv any other hi (he world.— lief. Lindlcv’s Theory and 
Tenet ire of Horticulture; Loudon’s Encyclopedia. of 
QarJrmup. 

IIosinna, ho-ziin'-nii, a shout in praise of Hod, or 
an invocation of blessings. In Hebrew, it literally 
means rave now, and Hie Jews call their least of Taber- 
uncles the llntmina Itobba ,—m other words, the great 
Hosanna. Anthony Nebri-scnsis observes, after Balihi 
101 ims, ihat the Jews dill tho willow brunches which 
they carry at the fensl, hoianna, because they sing 
hosanna, shaking them everywhere. Tho word itself 
was used in all their prayers. According to Buxtorf, 
it meant, nice, 1 pray.—Kef. Hook’s Church Dictionary. 

Dosha, hn-ze'-u , one of the canonical hooks of the 
Old Testament, nnd the first of tho minor prophets. 
The prophecies of this writer are principally directed 
against the ten tribes before their captivity, and the 
teucuir of the whole, while threatening them with 
punishments for their disobedience, shadows forth the 
advent of tho Messiah, and the future stability and 
good fortune of the Church. 

Jiosiaay Manitactitiib, ho'-zhe.-h-re (from Sax. 
hoe, coverings for the legs).—Tho manufacture of 
stockings, or coverings for the feet and legs, forms a 
considerable portion of tho commerce of tins country. 
It is principally carried tin in Derby, Leicester, and 
Nottingham. Silk goods are generally manufactured 
ut Derby, woollen hosiery in Leicester, nnd cotton in 
Nottingham. Next to the common wurp-aud-weft 
loom, the stocking-frame is the oldest machine in 
existence* applicable to textile fabrics. Its inventor 
whs tho ltev. William Leu, of St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, who lived about tho cIobb of tho lfitli century, 
A considerable period elapsed, however, before his 
invention mis adopted, sb trunk hose were then much 
worn in this country by all classes who could afford 
such an article of apparel. Lea accordingly settled 
down in Normandy, and carried out his manufacture 
under tho patronage of Ilenry IV. The assassination 
of tho king, and other political events, occurred shortly 
afterwards, and Lea went to Paris, where he died in 
great poverty. The stocking-frame received little or 
no improvement in its form till comparatively very 
lately. Frames with a rotary motion, worked bv steam, 
are now much used at Nottingham, bv which much 
time and labour aro saved. The working of one of 
these frames, in which twelve fashioned stockings ore 
made at the same time, requires only the superin¬ 
tendence of one man and a boy : in tho old frame it 
required one man to make a single stocking. The 
process of manufacture of hosiery is a peculiar kind of 
interlacing, being a series of loops or links in one 
continuous thread; it is not unlike several kinds of 
ladies* netting, or crochet-work. The completed work, 
after leaving the frame, is not a stocking, but a pieoe 
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of knitted-work cloth, whioh is afterwards sewn up into 
a stocking by means of a needle and thread. Hence 
three varieties of opesatives are engaged in the manu¬ 
facture of hosiery,—the winders, who put the thread 
into the machine ; the frame-work knitters; and the 
seamers, who make the stockings out of the cloth 
produced. The winders are usually children; tbo 
knitters are men or women, who hire the winders and 
aeamers ; and the seamen are women. Many other 
articles besides stockings are made of the knitted fabric 
manufactured tn the stocking-frame; amongst these 
mar be reckoned gloves, drawers, pantaloons, caps, 
jackets, comforters, Ac. The processes for wonted, 
cotton, and silk, are nearly similar; but the greatest 
care is required for silk nrticles. The exports of 
hosiery from this country uro very ennsiderame, but 
tho trade finds much foreign competition, especially 
from Saxony. In 18"7, the export of cotton stockings 
alone amounted to l ,020,(MX) pairs, the value of which 
wus estimated at il312,'Xft>. 

Hospital, hoj-pit-iil, a name given to a building net 
apart for the purpose of receiving sick, inflrm, and 
helpless persons; the building itself being endowed 
and supported by charity ; from which source, also, 
medical attendance is provided gratuitously for the tn 
and oul-palientt. Tbo name hospital wus generally 
given in early ages to all houses which were kept 
open for the reception of travellers; and ninny 
of tho charitable endowments in FngUintl arc dis¬ 
tinguished by'a similar title, and are incorporated 
bodies, consisting of a master mid brethren, and 
occasionally other extraneous members: the name, 
however, is now restricted to the sense explained 
above, with a few exceptions; us the Foundling Hos¬ 
pital, for tho reception of illegitimate children 
abandoned liy their parents; Christ's Ilospitul, for 
the education and classical instruction of youth; 
Bethlehem and St. I,uke's hospitals, for lunatics; mid 
Chelsea nnd (iraenivich hospitals, for the reception of 
aged amt infirm soldiers und sailors. It cannot bo 
surprising that need hits been.seen, in large cities, for 
theso hospitals, in the true sense of tho word; and 
.Loudon, perhaps, is better supplied in this respect 
than any other city in the world, not excepting Paris. 
Even u't the earliest tunes they were known; and 
hospitals f-.r tho poor nnd sick may bo deemed one of 
the greatest characteristics of Christianity. Tho first 
hospital tor the sick is said to have becu founded 
in the latter purl of the 1th century. A 3 curly 
as the council of Nice, in a.d. 32.1, they are spoken of 
as commonly known. The first celebrated one winch 
we read of wus thnt endowed by the emperor Valeris, 
at Ctesarea, about a.I). 370. In London there are 
many of theso noble institutions, and they will he 
found noticed under their separate names; us IIak- 
THOLOMnw'a Hospital, Odt’h Hospital, Ac., nearlv 
all of winch are very wealthy, and are supported by 
endowments, apart from general clmrity. in Low's 
“Chanties of London for IHtig," it is staled that there 
are ] 1 gpnernl hospitals, making up 3,528 beds for in¬ 
patients, which, during tho year 1881, received 22,1110 
in-patients, nnd had 300,1Ml out-patients under treat¬ 
ment. There are also 08 special institutions winch 
come under the same bending, and which may bo thus 
analyzed :~1 lor Hermans, l seamen, 1 Spaniards, 

1 fever, 1 consumption, 8 lying-in, 4 diseases of women 
and children, 3 for sick children, 3 for incurables nnd 

anil) tie, 3 sinull-pox and vaccination, 5 ophthalmic, 

for diseases of tho eur, 9 distortions and internal 
affections, 4 diseases of the skin, 3 convalescent asy¬ 
lums, 6 lunatic asylums, 1 idiot, 3 institutions for 
nurses, 1 honuroputhic, I mesmeric, 1 dental, and 

2 sea-bathing institutions. Th'e total nnmhcr, there¬ 
fore, of hospitals and infirmaries receiving in-patients 
is 49; of which we find that three have been in operation 
300 years, ten above 100 years, and seven from ,V) to 
100 years. Due of the greatest characteristics of the 
London hospitals ia a noble one, and that is, that they 
are open to the reception of accidents or urgent cases 
at all hours, without letter » vf recommendation. The 
construction of hospitals is a subject which has of 
late years much engaged the thoughts of architects, 
physicians, Bnd sanitary reformer*; and many sys¬ 
tems have been proposed as emendations on the old 
opinions. The pavilion and corridor style* have been 
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brought up in contrast; but it would be impossible in 
the present article to enter upon their different ad¬ 
vantages. Suffice it to say, that hospitals for the sick 
should be well situated, 'thoroughly drained, soundly 
built, and not bemmed in by other buildings; and tbe 
rooms and galleries for the reception of the patients 
should bo lofty, well lighted, and effectively ventilated. 

llosriTALLKRS, ho$'~pit-tiU-lere, in its original ac¬ 
ceptation, a term applied to certaiu religions bodies, 
residing in hoepitah, who held it their sacred duty to 
supply lodging and entertainment to all enga;."! in 
pilgrimages. One of the most celebrated of theso 
was tho institution of the Knights Hospitallers at, 
Jerusalem. This was a well-known religious body in¬ 
stituted about the end of the 11th or beginning of tbe 
12th century, and mnch favoured by Godfrey de Bouil¬ 
lon and his successor Huldwin, king of Jerusalem. At 
tho commencement of the 12th century, it is stated 
that they cumo to England and had a house built for 
their order in Clerkonwell, and became aoore cele¬ 
brated, with a greater share of importance attached to 
them, than any similar body in Europe. In costume, 
they followed the rule of St. Augustine, and wore* 
black habit with a white cross embroidered upon it. 
They were first termed Knights of St. John of Jeru¬ 
salem, afterwards Knighta of Ubodes, and latterly 
Knights of Malta; those two islands having been con¬ 
ferred upon them by different monarohs. The order 
was suppressed in England in the reign of Henry VIII, 

IIospoiiar, hoe-po-dar', a title, called also AVoiwode, 
borne by tho princes of Moldavia and \VaUoliio, who 
are invested with the authority of the Porte, whoso 
lieuteuunta they aro. The l'ortn also gives them a 
standard, and they aro under liis protection, and 
obliged to serve bun. He can depose them at any 
time ho likes; but, in other respects, they are esteemed 
us sovereigns in their own dominions. By the treaty 
between llussm and Turkey in 1829, these offioere 
were appointed to hold their offices for life, and are 
obliged to pay a fixed annual tribute to the Porte. The 
resent government of both tho principalities df Mol- 
avia and Walachia is vested in one kotpodar alone. 
In consequence of somo difficulties wbien arose with 
Turkey in 1881-02, these principalities may be now 
deemed almost independent. 

Host, toast«(Ang.-Nnr.; Lat. hottia, a victim), a term 
applied, in theological language, to the eoneeerated 
bread or wafer used by the Homan Catholio church in 
her celebration of tbe Eucharist. It Is unleavened, 
thin, flat, and of circular form, and has certain myetio 
signs impressed on its surface. The host it supposed, 
alter being Messed, to bo no longer broad and wine, 
but. to be transformed into the real body and blood of 
Christ. (AVe Tv aNsrnsTAPCiAixoir.) In all Ostholie 
countries tho elevation of tho bust is a ceremony 
which is generally adopted at certain times and sea¬ 
sons, when tho consecrated wafer is raised aloft and 
earned in procession through the churches and street* 
of the city, the people falling on their knees and wor¬ 
shipping it in its passage past them. This custom ia 
said to have originated in the 12th century, when It 
was thought necessary tb make this public and con¬ 
spicuous declaration of the Eucharist, on the ooosaioa 
of Bereiigarinn promulgating his opinions against 
transnnstantiatinn. 

Hontaok, hm'-flii (Ang.-Nor.; Lat. hoepti, a gutst), 
a person delivered to an enemy or hostile power aa a 
dedge to secure the performance of a treaty, or etipu- 
ations of any kind, and on tbe conclusion of wiuoh 
the person is to be released. Formerly the anatom of 
taking hostages was so common that it gave rise to 
many questions in the law of nation*; but now it il 
almost unknown in tbe relatione between civilized 
communities. Hostages were divided into two different 
classes,—principal and accessory; the latter being 
when it was expressly stipulated by the treaty that the 
hostage should be answerable for tbe event. One of 
the great points argued during the middle ages, in 
international law, was whether such a hostage could 
stake his life, and whether, if he did so, it was lawful to 
take the same. It baa also been questioned whether 
a hostage could be delivered up against hie will, al¬ 
though Grotius decides the question in tho affirmative. 

Hot-blast, hot'-Maet, in Met all.—The mass of air 
passing through a blast-furnace is about six tons per 
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Lour. Of Into year*, much time and expense have been 
eared be using nir already lieuted by a separate fur¬ 
nace to (100° or 700°. By using the hot-blast, many 
varieties of air before useless hare been brought into 
use; nnd although for some purposes hol-blost iron is 
not so limeh used as ruld-blust, still the increase of the 
iron manufacture has been very great aiuce the intro¬ 
duction of this system. (See I no* MiNurACTUBB.) 

Hotel, ho-tet' (Fr.), a word which aiguilles, in its 
general sense, a large inn for the reception of sfrun- 
guru but which, in a restricted sense, particularly in 
Franc*, is identical with tho word palnce, or muusion, 
. and it jb npphcil to the residences of the emperor, 
nobility, or other persona of rank. In another sense it 
is nearly synonymous with the term hospital, and is 
applied to buildings set apart, for the reception of siek 
and inllrm paupers ; ns tue. Hotel do Dicu, Hotel des 
limilides .—lirf Braude’s Dictionary. 

Hothouse, hot'-huute (Sax hot. hot; hn>, house), a 
term applied, in Hnrt., to a building constructed in a 
garden, or elsewhere, and warmed by artilleiul means, 
lor tha purpose of rearing exotics and other tender 
plants, which require more bent than otir eliinato 
affords. Mr. Loudon, in his “ Kncycloptrdin of Gar¬ 
dening," observes,—“ The imitation of warm climates 
by hothouses must not ho confounded with tho art of 
forcing tho vegetables of temperate climates into the 
premature production of their flowers or fruits. The 
former was the first ohjeet for which hothouses were 
erected; ami conserve lories, greenhouse, and plant- 
stoves existed in this country before any description of 
forcing-houses; even pineries are of auiisei|iieiit intro¬ 
duction to botanic and ornamental hothouses. The 
various climates and constitutions of plants require 
atmospheres of different degrees of temperature and 
moisture." Tho three great principles on which 
tho construction of hothouses naturally depends, 
are heat, woitlnrc, nnd linht. With regard to the 
first consideration, heat, tho structure must provide 
enough of this article to raise the internal tempera¬ 
ture fff tho building from Hint of tho lowest degree 
of tho exterior atmosphere of this climate to that 
of tho highest which prevails for any length of 
turn) in the country of which the plants to ho intro¬ 
duced iuto tho hothouse are natives. Moisture, to 
nrrive at our second consideration, is more difficult to 
maintain in (ho hothouse than heat, mid it is vitally 
necessary to the plants that an adequate supply of it 
should at all times be present in the atmosphere of the 
building. It follows, therefore, that. that, mode of 
lii'utiiig is best w hit'll admits of the greatest quantity 
of vapour remaining imcondensed in the atmosphere 
of the hothouse. Thirdly, light cannot tie admitted too 
copiously into these structures, and the transparent 
medium through which it enters should lie such as 
reflects the greatest proportion of the sun's rays, which 
impinge obliquely on its surface. Hot water has now 
superseded the old method of heating by drv flues, and 
by this improvement, tho distribution of lieat ran be 
better regulated, nnd the uniformity of temperature 
better maintained, than by any other known means. 
Ventilation should also he so Provided for in hothouses, 
that it may be sufficiently effective in preventing ex¬ 
cess of heat, while, at the same time, it is perfectly at 
command, so us to be emphiyed, when requisite, in the 
most limited degree. (See Conkkuvatohy, Fobcino, 
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Ijoi xii, hound (Sax. hunt !), a name applied generally 
to different dogs used in hunting and ntlier Held sports. 
lh« charaetensliu of n hound is its long pendulous 
c " r *- The Mood hound would appear to be the origin 
of the other sub-varieties, which are mentioned in this 
work under their different names. England, not only 
lrom her climate, but also on account of the great care 
tn'xfowed in the breeding aiul management of these 
Aiiuiftiili, exetila fill other countries in lu»r dilferont 
breeds of bounds. {See Bloodhound, Foxhound, 
UiiETiroiTifD, IUmikk, Bug hound, &c. kc.) 

lluvSi nter (Fr. hear*, Lat. horn), (he name given to 
lue twenty-fourth part ofthe space oftime that ebonies 
between two successive periods of midnight or mid«W, 
or the tune during which the earth completes an entire 
revolution about its axis, und in which a complete 
appwnt revolution of the auu through the heavens ig 
effected. An hour, iu angular measurement, is equiv- 
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siont to 15 degrees of space, being tbe twenty-fourth 
part of 300 degrees. Thus the sun rises nearly an hour 
earlier at Prague, in Bohemia, than it does at London, 
because tho former is nearly 15 degrees to the eastward 
of tho latter. The hour is subdivided into 00 minutes 
in time, and each minute into 00 seconds. 

Hope Chicle.—T he meridian of any plaee, or any 
great circle ofthe globe passing through the poles, u 
so called, because the hour of tne day at any place can 
he ascertained, when the great circle oa which the sun 
happens to he at that time is known. 

Horn- glass, owr’.gliiee, an instrument which 
measures the passage of time by the Tunning of fine 
sand from one glass vessel to another, through a very 
minute nperture. Instead of sand, dry egg-shells 
powdered are sometimes used. The quantity of sand 
is so proportioned ns to uicusuro different spaces of 
lime; as nn hour, half-hour, quarter, or minute; 
the last-mentioned being generally used at sea when 
“heaving the log," to ascertain the speed of the ship. 

Ho Plus, how'-rrez, according to the Koran, virgins 
who are promised as one or tlic rewards of tho blessed 
in Miilioiiiet’s paradise. From tho description given iu 
the hook mi which the Mohunimcdnu tailti is grounded, 
il appears that the hourir surpass both pearls and 
rubiea in their dazzling be ty : they are subject to no 
impurity; are always rot oqted with dark eyes eon- 
ecali'd by long jet eyelash e, tho languishing glances of 
which they j,>sene for tlie voluptuous enjoyment of 
“ true believers” alone. They are not created of clay 
like mortal women, but of pure musk, and are endowed 
With immortal youth, nnd every intellectual and Cor¬ 
poreal charm. They dwell in green gardens, which are 
beautiful beyond what imagination can conceive, and 
they are always reclining ou green cushions placed in 
fragrant Imwcrs, where they await the advent of their 
possessors into farad iso. The name houris is derived 
lrom the - Arabic hur al oyun, signifying blackeyed. 
Mahomet omitted nothing to render his heaven en¬ 
joyable to lus disciples; nnd hero he followed the tra¬ 
ditions of the Hindoo religion, umong which there is 
one concerning the paradise, called lie hit hi nod menou, 
which was furnished with hurani hethitht, or btavkryed 
nymph.*, endowed with similar attractions to those 
which the liouris possess. 

Hoi sk, hmrte (Aiig.-Sax.).—In the widest acceptation 
of Hus term, it may be applied to any erection calcu¬ 
lated to afford shelter to man or cattle, or protection 
to goods and stores; but iu a more restricted sense, it 
is confined to the dwellings in which the middle classes 
of English society reside, in contradistinction to the 
more extensive palace, castle, or mansion, of the titled 
and wealthy on the ono hand, and rho littlo cottage of 
the artisan und labouring man, on the other. Tbe first 
form of tho house, considered generally us a dwelling, 
may he found in the conical huts and wigwams con¬ 
structed by uncivilized nations. These consist chiefly 
of a simple frumework of Btieks, tied tightly together 
at the top, ami covered with various materials, in 
accordance with the cHnuito of the country in which 
they are erected. When implements and tools fit for 
hen ing and shaping Umber, and working stone, had 
been brought into use, and men had attained a degree 
of semi-civilization, tbe buildings that they reared were 
most probably somewhat similar to tbe rude block¬ 
houses formed by settlors in tho colonies, and in the 
back woods of America, from which the trausition to 
more durable abodes, built ofbrick audstone, but still 
of one story only iu height, aud covered with tliatoh 
supported on an inclined framework, would be rapid. 
The houses of the ancient Egyptians, and those of all 
eastern nations, in the early ages of the world, consisted 
of a series of contiguous ap&rtmontx, opening into a 
central court, that waa frequently adorned with 
shrubs aud » fountain in the centre, and always 
separated from the street by a high blank wall witn 
a single door in it, for the purpoae of affording the 
means of ingress and egress to the inmates. The walla 
were built of sun-dried bricks, plastered over with 
stucco; the windows were small, the heat, rain, and 
wind being excluded by wooden shutters that moved on 
hinges; the floors were paved with atone, or formed 
of cement; and the roof; which was often used as a 
terrace on which the occupants of the building were 
accustomed to sit and walk iu the cool of the mornipff 
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and evening, and even deep during the sultry nights 
of summer, was flat, Jtaing formed of tiles and earth, 
supported on beams of timber, and of sufficient thick¬ 
ness to prevent the entrance of the rain. (See Assyrian 
A acuiTiiCTVBE.) When the house was two stories in 
height, the upper rooms were used as sitting-rooms 
and bedrooms, while the lower ones served as receu- 
taeles for grain and stores. The houses of the Greeks 
and Homans were built on a similar plan. Iu Greece, 
the dwelling-homo was situated at the lower end of a 
court, which wus entered from tho street through n 
passage, on cither side of which were stables and 
offices. It was generally two stories in height, tho 
women occupying the upper rooms, and the men thnso 
on the ground floor. On this floor large chambers 
were alio formed, one of which served us a work-room 
fur the female part of the household, and the other as 
a common dming-luill. Hound this hall, and opening 
into it, were apartments which were devoted to the 
accommodation of guests and strangers. The general 
arrangement ot tho houses of the Homans is described 
in the following page. (See 1Iop.sk, Homan.) The 
method of construction adopted by the Greeks and 
Homans, the main feature of which was a ccntrul 
court with chambers opening into it on every Ride, wus 
followed, with a low modifications, in all Huropean 
countries during the middle ages. Entrunco into an 
inner quadrangle was afforded by a large arched gate¬ 
way in ono of tho sides; tho parlours, kitchens, amt 
-living-rooms being y lured round this squaro court on 
the ground floor, und the sleeping-rooms on the floor 
above, nil opening into u cloister, or gallery, as in tho 
TakitnJ, an old English hostel described liy Chaucer 
in the “ Canterbury Tales.” In tho houses of tho 
inediteval period, the walls of tho basement story were 
strongly built, to ufTord protection to the inmstes 
against tho attacks of robbers and personal foes. The 
shop und store-rooms, and sometimes tho -vtnblss of 
the owner of tin house, were to be found on (bis floor- 
The principal apartments were situated on tint* floor 
immediately above, to which access was gained by a 
small winding staircase, lighted by narrow windows in 
tbo wall, which could be defended by a single resolute 
swordsman against a score of hostile visitants. In 
France, Scotland, und llelgiuni, the houses were often 
many stories in height, and of great size. Tho roofs 
wero high and sleep, and a picturesque cbsruclcr was 
given to many of these old buildings by the peakriJ 
gables, which were often richly adorned by carved 
woodwork. Another peculiar feature in mnlurval 
houses, that may be seen in Chester, Dartmouth, and 
other English towns possessing buildings of some 
antiquity, was the projcelion of ono floor over that 
which was immediately below it; so that in a street in 
which the houses were of considerable height, the 
upper stories of the buildings on either side were only 
a lew feet apart. There were no ceilings; the floors 
wero generally dirty, even in houses that were occu¬ 
pied by the nobility uud the higher classes; and the 
rooms were dark, tlio light being admitted through 
pieces of horn, or -mall diamond-shaped panes of ill- 
made glass, defective in transparency anu commonly 
of a greenish hue. Although the bouses of Italv, 
Holland, Belgium, and Flanders, that wero lnu'lt 
during the 12th and 13th centuries, are frequently 
marked by great architectural beauty externally, 
yet little improvement was mode in domestio architec¬ 
ture in England, especially in the interior arrange¬ 
ments, until the reign of Elizabeth, when tho architects 
of the day began to construct dwelling-houses with 
some regard to the locality in which they were situated, 
end the purposes for which they were specially re¬ 
quired, end also in accordance with the tastes, habits, | 
and pursuits of the persons for whom they wero 
erected. (See Elizabethan Architecture.) The 
houses of tbe 18th century, consisting chiefly of large 
square piles of red brick, pierced with numerous win¬ 
dows in front and at the hack, with a porch over the 
Entrance, and a heavy slated roof projecting beyond 
the face of the walla, and supported by admit! but 
simple cornice, were roomy and comfortable, if not 
picturesque and ornate in appearance; but those of 
the Victorian ago exhibit examples in which external 
elegance of structure is combined with judiciously 
contrived internal arrangements that tend to the com- j 


fort and convenience of the occupants in every respect. 
Practical details respecting house-building, and mat¬ 
ters in immediate connection with it, Are given else¬ 
where. (A* IhrituxBO, Douxstio Abchitbctcbb, 
Brickwork, &o.) 

Housebreaking. (See Bubglaxt.) 

Household Troops, howee'-hold, that part of the 
British army which is distinguished as the Guards, , 
or Household Troops, consists of three regiments 
of cavalry and three of infantry. Although they were > 
originally raised ns a body-guard for the sovereign, 
and a portion of them is always on duty in the vicinity 
of tho rcsidcnco of the queen at Windsor and in 
London, they havo seen ns much active service abroad 
ns nny regiment in tho service. The three regiments 
of cavalry tiro called tbe 1st and 2nd regiments of Life 
Guards, und the llorse Guards, or Oxford Blues; and 
the three regiments of infantry are termed tho 1st, or 
Grenadier Guards; the 2nd, or Coldstream Guardi; 
and tlio 3rd, or Soots Fusilier Guards. The origin of 
tho 1st and 2nd Life Guards is found iu a body of 
eighty cavalier gentlemen who were enrolled as a corps, 
under the name of “ Life Guards,” for the protection 
of Charles II. against Um attempts of tho fanatics of 
the republican party, and tho reckless and desperate 
Filth-monarchy men, who openly avowed their inten¬ 
tion of a-snssinuting him. It wus not, however, until 
Juno 25,1783, that tho 1st and 2nd regiments of Lifo 
Guards were embodied under this titlo by George III., 
being formed out of four troops of horse, two of which 
hud been previously distinguished as Horse Grenadier 
Guards, and tho remaining two ns Life Gitards. The 
Horse Guards, or Oxford Hines, us they wore called 
to distinguish them from the Dutch guards introduced 
by William III., that wero equipped in uniform of a 
similar colour, were origin ally raised in tbe time of the 
Commonwealth, ns a body-guard for Oliver Cromwell, 
and wero continued after his death as a guard to the 
pat lianient, und f<» General Monk when he becamo 
lord-general of tho kingdom. Of the foot mu-'J r, 
the 1st, or Grenadier Guards, is first mention* -. a 
part of I bo British army, under the name of the 
1st regiment of Foot Guards, in 1002. It originally 
consisted of a number of royalist gentlemen, who wero 
enrolled ns a regiment for service iu Spain under the 
duke of York, afterwards Juraes II., in 1057. It was 
not distinguished us the Grenadier Guards until after 
tlio buttle of Waterloo, when the regiment was so 
styled in conscqnenco of its having defeated the gre¬ 
nadiers of tlio French imperial guard in that battle. 
Thu Coldslreitm Guards were General Monk’s own 
regiment of infantry, that had served under him during 
the civil war and the time of the Commonwealth, and 
which ho hud recruited and reorganized at Coldstream, 
a small town on the borders of Scotland, during his 
sojourn there in lOSfl, prior to marohing thence to 
London to bring abont the restoration of Charles II, 
to tho throne of his ancestors. Tbe Scots Fusilier 
Guards were probably embodied an a regiment at tha 
hiime time as the Scots Life Guards, which were sub¬ 
sequently amalgamated with the English household 
cavalry. One troop of tbe Scots Life Guards were 
raised in Edinburgh, shortly after the accession of 
Charles II., to enforce episcopacy in Scotland, and'to 
act ac a guard to tho Scottish parliament and tbe 
representatives of tho king in Edinburgh. The regi¬ 
ment is first mentioned as a part of the British army 
in 1030; but it was not put on an equal footing with 
the 1st Foot Gnards and Coldstream Guards uMll the 
union of England and Scotland in 1707’. The value of 
a commission in the household troops ia considerably 
more than that of a commission in the cavalry and 
infantry of the line; and officers of the Guards have 
the privilege of holding that rank in the army wbieh ie 
immediately above the grade which they occupy in 




styled lieutenant aud ensign in bis commission; and to 
on. Tbe uniform of the Life Guards consists of a 
scarlet tunic, white breeches, and jaok hoots; with 
a polished steel corselet and helmet, with a white 
plume. The Horse Guards wear a bine tunic, and 
a red plume in the helibet, but are similar to tbe 
Life Guards in other respects. Tbs Foot'Guards 
wear scarlet with bins facings, and bearskins when in 
full drew. The regiments are datinguUhsd by tbe 
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ornaments on tho collar of tbo tunic,—the Grenadiers 
wearing a shell, tho Cold stream* St. George's cross in 
red on a white field, ami tho Scots Fusilier* St. An¬ 
drew's croBs, also in red on n white ildld. The soldiers 
of the diU'erent regiments limy also bo distinguished, 
when in undress, by the band worn round tho cap j 
that worn by tho Grenadier Guards being red, that 
of the Coldstream Guards wliito, ami that of tho Scots 
Fusiiirrs rod and while cheque. The L.fa Guards and 
Horse Guards aie armod with rilled carbines and 
sword*, and the Fool Guards with tho lung Kntield 
rille and bayonet.— ltrf, Kafter’a (heard*, or itmuekold 
Troop* qf'jSut/loud. 

Hoosi-joiifitfo, (Sc* Joiwkbt.) 

HoUHK 01? CoBRIICTlOH. (.See l’lllSON.) 

TfoUhS, Hows.-Tho houses of tho poorer elnsses 
in Koine were extremely simple in structure and plain 
in appearance. It is suid that they worn cruelly the 
game m every respect in the later days of the empire 
oa Uicv wora when tho republic was established. '1 hey 
were built of earth and unbaked bricks, and were 
thatched with straw or reeds. They we.ro not more 
than a single atory in height, and an old drawing of a 
ltoniun cottugn, a copy of which is givm in Maams' 
" Uuinos do Pompei," represent* them in being cucu- 
lar iu form, with a wntc doorway in front, and an 
overhanging roof lint unlike n mushroom in shape. 
The houses of the wealthy Homans, which were ljuill 
of marble, anil richly adorned with paint mg* and 
sculpture, exhibited a striking contrast to the hovels 
of the poorer citizens— 1 ' pnnperum interna*,“ ns they 
aro termed by Horace, Their getu-rul plan and cha¬ 
racter may tie gathered trom tlie houses that were 
discovered when excavations were made in 175,', aud 
subsequent years on the site of tluv buried odv of 
1‘oinpeu, which was destroyed by nu eruption ot: 
Mount Vesuvius in the year 7!». A description of that 
which is known as the bouse of i'liusii, which is more 
perfect than any other that has yet been cleared ot 
tho supermenmbent mass of nsliea and scoria', will 
ServeTt) furnish some idea of the manner in which the 
beet bouses of Home were eoustriictrd. That part of 
tho House which faces the street is divided into a num¬ 
ber of small shops of two stories in height, as it is 
supposed, which were let out for different purpose*. 
A passage between two of the shop* leads into an 
open court or atrium (see AtuiI'JI), which win sur¬ 
rounded on all aides with a covered gallery or cloister 
resembling a wide verandah. The servants’ chainlici-J, 
a summer dining-hall, or tublimtm, and reception- 
rooms for (be neceinmodatiiiu of persons who desired 
to seo tile owner of the mansion on business, are 
ranged round this court, which contains a tank of 
water iu (he cord re. A parage by the side of the 
summer dining-hall leads into an inner court, also sur¬ 
rounded by a revered gallery, tbo roof of which was 
also supported on columns, and round which were 
placed the picture-gallery, tho private dining-room, or 
tnrtinwM, and the private apartments of the family. 

llowtT7.au, huu'-tlx-rr (Grr. hntibilze, from hdttfeu, 
to lilll, n kind of gun, from which large shot and shell 
may be throw n at short ranges. These guns are i (in¬ 
structed in brass und iron. Brava howitzers term 
part of a field battery, and ara used for firing shell to 
clenr a village, or any similar position that it is neces¬ 
sary to occupy. They vary iu length from 2 feet, to 
4 leot I) inches, ami’will throw lijinch and nl-nich 
shells. Iron howitzers, from t to 3 feet in length, 
winch throw h-iucli and 10-incli shells, are used in 
sieges, especially lor ricochet firiug. Howitzers are 
longer thou mortars, and shorter than guns of the 
some calibre; they require a smalt charge of powder, 
but tho angle ot elevation at which they are fired is 
Ingli. They were first used in tho British service 
about tho cud of the 17th century. 

Hot, Any, a small vessel, usually rigged as a sloop, 
and employed on the soa-ooast for the transport id 
V»h passengers and goods. The m H rks of distinction 
bet worn this vessel and - one others of the same size 
cannot lie easily described, ns thee which are call'd 
\ogs m one place would he termed eloopt or tm/ick* 
in another; indeed, even‘those who navigate these ! 
Teasels are said to Imre very vague notions of their 
dlatilt£tti*Uii'g marks. 

Hvssox's IUy Compact, hud'-tonz, a company 
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established for carrying ou tbo tur-trade, to which 
Charles It., in 1C70, granted a charier, empowering 
it to trade exclusively with Ihc aborigines in ana 
about Hudson's Buy. Prince Kupcrt was itl the head 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, and as the fur-trade 
was then very lucrative, the association soon rose to 
prosperity. In the winter of 17K.'I, a new company, 
calling itself the Kortli-wcat. Fur Company, was es¬ 
tablished at Montreal, and actively opposed tho Hud¬ 
son's Jluv Company. The earl of Selkirk was then at 
the head of the old company, and conceived the plan 
of establishing a colony on tho lied Hirer of Lake 
Winnipeg. The North-west Company was jealous of 
this movement; and iu consequenceot the evil fcelioga 
arising out of opposing interests, a war broke out 
between tho servants of tho two companies. In this 
ealaiiiitons nfliur, many outrages and much barbarity 
' were displayed. However, the companies wearied 
of the si into at lust, and united under tho name 
of the Hudson's Hay Fur Company, which at the 
present time engrosses most of the fur-trade of British 
America. Tho new company established lactones and 
settlements in various parts; ou the south, chiefly 
on tbo west coast of Labrador, in the countries in¬ 
closing James's Bay, am’ ■dong the banks of Albany 
river. The principal 8t men I a in the north are 

on Hayes river aud on akenzie river. There ara 
numerous mart-houses, < sides tlieso lactones, dis¬ 
persed iu nil directions lor upwards of n. thousand 
miles in the interior, to which the natives bring furs, 
-kina, feathers, iio., in exchange for cloths, blankets, 
trinkets, Sc. 

11 fii-\Nii-Cuv, ku-nml-kri (Fr. liter, to shout; crier, 
to cry rluud), in Law, a custom nl mu-ient origin, ana 
tho common process employed in tl.e pursuit of a 
tdon or oflcmier. It is u form of procedure that may 
lie hud recourse to by » person who lias been robbed, 
or otherwise injured, to obtain possession of tho oul- 
prit's person. Any individual, whether he is a con- 
stahM, peaco-oflieer, or private man, may concur in 
the pursuit raised upon a hue-and-cry, aud may bo 
justified in the apprehension of tho party pursued, 
even though it should transpire that ho is iunqccnt, or 
lh.it no felony hus boon committed. If a pursued 
party take refuge iu a house. In which admission boa 
liccii refused, the door may he broken open to secure 
him. Tl, however, a person wantonly and maliciously 
rinse u hue-iitid-ery without cause, he is liable to fiuo 
mid imprisonment, as well us to mi action at the suit 
of the parly injured. Although the term has, ill a 
great degree, tallen into disuse, the process is still 
acknowledged by the English law, which allows that a 
hne-uud-erv may be raised by a precept of a justice of 
the peace, and even by n private person, in tho absence 
of the constable ; but should tho latter be accessible, 
it is tho duty of the individual to make known to him 
the circumstances of tho tclenv anti the person of tho 
culprit —lief. Wharton’s Law Lexicon; Lnglith t’gelo- 
pint in—Arts and Sciences. 

I r r<! u i: vot3, hn'-ge-uot», a term of contempt formerly 
applied m France to the early followers of Luther and 
Galvin. The origin of the word is Uncertain; but it 
is staled to lie derived from cidqeiwotrn, * bound to¬ 
gether by oath,’ a term borrowed from the motto of 
the eonledernto cantons of Switzerland by certain 
inhabitants of Geneva, who were among the earliest 
to introduce reformed notions upon religion into 
France, The word has now fallen into disuao in the 
French language, tho followers of Calvin being called 
UetoiWs, whilst the disciples of Luther aro included, 
together with tho former, under tho generic appella¬ 
tion of Protestant. The history of the rise ana pro¬ 
gress of the Huguenots forms one of the chief chapters 
m the annals of Franco. For some time alter their 
establishment 89 a sect, tho Huguenots continued to 
increase iu number*, although they were troubled with 
occasional persecutions under the reigns of Francis I. 
and Henry IT., until the year 166(1, when they took 
part i:i the conspiracy of Amboise. By the edict ot 
January, 13R2, the right of free exercise of their re¬ 
ligion vvas restored to them; but in truth this edict 
was worthless to them, and they were forced to rise 
r« matte to aave themselves, from the persecutions of 
the government. The leaders were the Prineo do 
Condv', Admiral Coligny ; and, indeed, they numbered 
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amongst them some of t)>e noblest end most influential 
houses in France. Although Uius powerful, the wars 
of the ltilh coutury soon decimated (hem. and they 
gradually lost ground under the coutinual aggressions 
of the Cutholiu body. After tho conversion, or per¬ 
version, of Henry IV., most of tho nobles abandoned 
tlio failing cause of tho Huguenots. Thev, bowovrr, 
inanuged to sustain two civil wins against Lotus XIII. 
in the following century. The history ol tho l'rotestant 
church in France thou erased to"haw) any political 
bearing, and the flame liujjucnot itself soon pussed 
out of ordinary use. 

llrui, hulk (Sax. We),alcrm njiplied to nny old ves¬ 
sel winch fans been stripped of her masts, rigging, 4 . 0 ., 
mid laid by ns unlit for sea-service. They are em¬ 
ployed for such uses as the raising baud orhidla-.t, Ac., 
or for accommodating a ship’s company while their own 
vessel is under repair. 

II ult., hull (Sax. hut ).--Tlio hull of a ship is her 
frame or body, exclusive of the musts, yards, mills or 
rigging. The term is tiMinUy applied to vessels either 
before they linvo been rigged, Ac., or niter they have 
been hi ripped uml dietnnmled. 

IIvuiMXlK.s, hit-iui u'-r-tcci, a, term employed iu 
modern Isuropcnu sehools and colleges to signify 
polite idcruture, or grammar, rhetoric, and poetrj, 
including the study ot the uneienl classics. The trim 
is employed in opposition to philosophy nnd aeieiiee. 
In a nano restricted sense, it is usvvl for ph.loh.gy. 
UuMiunlae, m ela-sical Liilin, has the secondary sense 
of erudition, learning; nnd thului himumora is used 
by modern writers to signify belles-lettres, or eleguul 
literature. 

Ifl'Mi ups, hu'-me-rut (Lat.), a term in Surg , applied 
to tho hone of the atm. It con.-litutes the first ot the 
radiated system of bones of the anterior extremity 
ill vertebruled animals, iirtieiduled with the sriipuki. 

IIusubiacejT!, htl-mt-rt-ui'-ur-r, in Hot., tho Jlupd- 
rium lain., ll U*t. nrd. of lheatylnlnnet, Mlli-cl.i- -• 
Thulumijluru’, const ibng of tlircc gcncia rtnd lb sp'-i ies, 
all natives of tropical America, 'they nro tree-*, or 
shrubs, with a Imbaiuic jmee. Their leaves are alter¬ 
nate, simple, coriaceous, and cxstipuhile. Tliecdyx 
is S-purtcd nnd imbricated. Tho petals urc uUo im- 
bricuteil, and a iu number. There arc 20 or more 
stamens, livpog) nous aud immadcl plums; the ant hers 
ure 2 -celled; the eonnectiie is elongated beyond tin- 
anther Johns, llio ovary, wliu li h • nperior, is usually 
surrounded by a disc; it u d-celled, nnd lias 1 or 2 
suspended ovules in eueli cell, a nitnple -tvie, and 
C-lobed stigma. The fruit is drupaceous and o-celled, 
except in instances where the number ot c-cils is re¬ 
duced by abortion. Tho seed lias a narrow einbrvo, 
lying in fleshy albumen. From the incised stem of tin 
species Uunimum JlorUn'mlvn, a yillow liquid, called 
balsam of umiri, is obtained: this is haul lorcscinhh 
copaiba and balsam of Fern in its properties. Other 
GpecicB arc said to yield useful balsamic liquids. 

llcuMlsG-niitna, or Tmoi im.iD*?:, huui'-uinr/, u 
family belonging to the tcnuiro tial tnlie of the order 
Patieret. Tins family eoutnu. l a great number of 
species, above UUO having been described, and they 
have been divided into many genera and fciib-generu ; 
in the last ornithological catalogue, amounting !o no 
less lhau 70. The TrochiiiJis in* hide sonic of tne 
smallest known birds-, many of which ure remarkable 
for the wonderful splendour of then- plumage. In tins 
one respect alone, neither pen nor pencil could convey 
nnv adequate idea of their dazzling lustre. They are 
active little birds, aud from tho structura of their 
frames, it is apparent that they were intended to pa-s 
most of tlie.r time on the wing. Their too J consists ol 
small insects, and perhaps the neetarcous juices of 
flowers, which their tongue is beautifully fashioned for 
obtaining. This organ is very long, amt ran he darted 
out of the bill to a considerable length, by a sudden 
motion, like that of a spring. Their feel are small. 
, generally dark-coloured, and in several species which 
use high up in mountainous regions, the tarsi are 
vfunnly protected with large white plumelets, giving 
them the appearance of iiaving downy muffs on tlicir 
legB. Their wings are very long und darrow, and they 
are, by means ol the rapid motion given to them, able 
to balance themselves in the air, hovering round 
flowering shrubs and plants! promug their tubular 
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ueoturies, and at tho same time emitting a pretty load 
humming noise, caused by tho concussion ot tlieir 
wings with the air; whence their English name "hum¬ 
ming-birds.” Tho •Traehilid* are very pugnacious little 
creatures, and defend tlieir nest* with the greHtcat cou¬ 
rage nguiuat all mt ruJem, even man himself. They are 
exclusively seen in the New World, of which they are 
unlives; the Spaniards having first madeuaacquainted 
with them, from tlieir iuvaaiou of Mexico. They are 
found troui one extent of the vast oonlinout of America 
to another, though iu greatest abundanc-e in the tropical 
parts, iu t lie delta-, mid slung the banks of the great 
livers both of the North and South. llmnmiug- 
hirds urn nl«o round in great abundance iu tbo Yfest- 
liuliii ednuds, where, uNo, some species may be seen 
which do not occur on the mainland. One of these 
in particular, termed the IHelliuuyu hitmilu, has a 
very sweet note, and is perhaps ilio only speoies-of 
the family that has n real song. The ninle bird of this 
variety is about 2 $ inches in length, und is exactly like 
an humble bee when darting about in the mr. The 
m-ids of tho humming-birds ure wonderfully made 
wiih eolto’.i, wool, und twigs, beautifully interwoven 
with fenlbors, nnd lined wi'b down; uml almost all the 
species lay two eggs, which iu some eases are ex tra¬ 
in Jniarily small. ’I lie genus Trochiluu, from which 
fhe 1 'unnly takes its distinctive characteristics, contains 
but coninaraliiely few varieties. The typical bird, the 
Ti-uilulut rulubfiu, or “ ruby-throated humming-bird," 
is n benulilul species, about. 3J inches in length, the 
body glittering with grcun und gold, and tho throat 
nnd eliiu glowing witli a heiiutilul ruby-colour, like 
that or ulive coal. The smallest species of all is the 
Mellinut/ti minium, which is only uhout one inch and 
a qminer iu length, and which weighs but twenty 
grains. 

11 1 Morn, hu'-mnr (Lat. humiiu, the ground, because 
moisture was supposed to spring from fhe ground), in 
Siirg., a general name for any fluid, hut more especially 
applied in the fluids of flic liunuiu body, and ofteij to 
incsc in f heir morbid slate. The term is used without 
any reference to disease, m spoakingof tbo fluids of tho 
eye. It is frequently used as synonymous with dispo¬ 
sition, nnd in (lie tune of Sliukspere, the word wus 
gi. -itly abused by an indiscriminateapplication. 

ili'Mi'Li'H, Iiii‘-i,ih-Iuu (from Lat. humm, the ground, 
ns, unless trained or supported, it creeps on tbo 
carl 111 , m Hot., (lie Hop, a gen. of tbo nut. ord. Can- 
nttb'.nuumr. The common Imp-plnnt, It. lu/wlut, has a 
perciiiiud root and uumml pliable stems, which twino 
Iruin right to led, around any conveuii'iit support. The 
leaves are opporile, rough, 3— 5-lohod, serrated, and. 
veiny. Tiio male and 
i'emnio flowers 4-0 
generally on separate 
plain*. The lorruer 
ere in loose panicles; 
li.e Ijittir in den us 
ea 1 Inis or atr* bil-s, 
null membranous 
eoi.cnto bracts. Tho 
hops of commerco 
eoii.iist of tho female 
flowers uml se> da of 
tins plant, Theirpnn- 
eqeii consumption is 
in the manwlivcliiro 
of beer, ami tlicy pos¬ 
sess three properties 
which purtieulurly fit n 0 T s? 

them for tin** uae. First, they impart to matt liquors 
n pleasant, biller n remit ic flavour und tonic properties. 
Second, they givo them a peculiar headinu/i, often con¬ 
founded with alcoholic strength, and thus save tho 
brewer a certain proportion of his malt. Third, by 
incir chemical influence they clarify tho liquors and 
check tlieir tendency to turn sour. Hop-plants grown 
from root-sets conic to perfection in the third year 
from planting. They spring out of tho ground aoout 
the end ot April, and flower about tho end of August, 
fhe strobiles aro lit to gather from the beginning of 
-rptember to tho middle ofsOrtobrr, the timo varying 
according to the sort cultivated and the differences in 
tile seasons. When picked, they aro d riedby artificial 
best, in kilns, and then packed in bags or pockets. 
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Upon the tracts and scales are nnmerous little yellow 
shining grains, generally roundish or kidney-shaped, 
They have been termed lupulinic glmnde, and are 
believed to bo the most active parts of the hops. Of 
the cultivated bop there are mauy varieties; but in the 
principal English hop counties,—Kcut, Surrey, and 
Sussex, only about live varieties arc extensively grown. 
These aro thus described by Jobnston:—"1. The 
ejoldinge. grown chiefly in middle and east Kent. They 
delight in a rocky oalcarcous soil, or a rich friable 
loam. They thrive only in the most naturally fertile 
kinds of soil. 2. The white-iinee are the favourites of 
FaaiKam and Canterbury. They Tequiro the same 
description of soil as the goldings, are very similar in 
their appearance ivnd growth, and have nearly the 
same value in the market. The flower of the white- 
bines is considered to possess the most delicate 
flavour, while that of the goldings is thought by some 
brewers to have more strength. These two varieties 
are the most esteemed Cor the ’brewing of pale bitter 
ale. They both require very long poles, mid on ttie 
average of years produce smaller crops than the 
coarser kind of hop. .1. The Jones'a Btund next in 
favour with the brewer. They will grow on inferior 
land; and as they require very short poles, mid nro 
pretty good croppers, they arc in general favour with 
many growers in Kent. 4. The grape has ninny sub¬ 
varieties, and requires longer poles than the .Jones's 
This variety delights in stiff heavy soils, after thorough 
drainage, und produces very heavy crops, lienee its 
prevalence in the Weald, it is commonly used for the 
ordinary sorts of beer. B. The Cotrgale is a smaller 
variety of hop than the grape, but produces enormous 
crops in Sussex and the Weald of Kent, tt is often 
surreptitiously passed off in tlio market as goldings; 
bnt it is greatly disliked by the brewers on account of 
the rankness of its flavour'." The hops of Ib-tfurd, in 
Nottinghamshire, nro known in tlio market ns north 
rlaye: they are said to be pre-eminent in rankness. 
The Worcester hops, grown on the red soils of the vale 
of the Bovern, are, on tho other hand, remarkable 
for their mild flavour; in this respect, indeed, they 
excel the Kent goldings. The Lancashire beer-drinker, 
who has acquired a taste for Worcester hops, does not 
relish beer bopped with Kentish, and contemptuously 
styles it “porter-nlo." Worcester hops do not answer, 
however, ter the best descriptions of pale nle, because 
they do not impart so fully the keeping quality. From 
fifty to sixty millions of pounds of hops have, of late 
years, been consumed annually in tho United Kingdom, 
'llops are used medicinally for thoir stomachic and 
tonio properties. They are, to sonic extent, narcotic; 
and a pillow stuffed with them is occasionally employed 
to iuiluoe sleep. (See Ah, Brewino.) 

Hundred, hun 1 -tired (Ang.-Snx.), a part or division 
of a sliiro; so called, either because, of old, curb 
hundred found 100 flde-jussors or sureties of tho king’s 
peace, or 100 ablo-bodied men for bis wars. By others 
it is supposed that the hundred originally consisted of 
100 families. It seems, howover, probable that the 
term bad different significations in different parts of 
the country. Hundreds were first introduced into 
England by Alfred, king of the West Saxons. l)ivi. 
sions of » similar kind seem to have existed before in 
Denmark; and in France a regulation of a similar sort 
was made 200 years before, by Clothaire and Childe- 
bert, with the view of making ench district unswernble 
four the crimes therein committed. An institution t ery 
similar to that of tho hundreds may be traced back to 
the ancient Germans, from whom were derived the 
Franks, who became masters of Gaul, and tho Saxons, 
who settled in England. To each English hundred 
belonged a court. (See Court or tbb Hundred.) 
As a convenient method of rorerence, the division 
into hundreds is frequently made use of in nets of 
parliament. 

IIi'jfDBUD-WEionT, one of tho terms of Avoirdupois 
weight, und generally expressed by the abbreviation 
cwt. A hundred-weight contains 113 lbs., and is sub- 
d^cil into 4 quarters, each, of eoursc, containing 

2 Jl in OKU, hutig’-ger (SuV), ft peculiar sensation ox- 
pwlenced in the regions of tho stomach, in conse- 
nude of tho want of solid food. Tho sensation of 
linger is at first rather agreeable, but it quickly 
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becomes unpleasant, when prolonged. The sense of 
keen appetite is always delightful when there in a 
prospect of satisfying it; but that sinking in tho 
stomach which ensues, soon changes from uneasiness 
to absolute pain, which rapidly becomes ooute: and 
if aliment be still held book, the sensation produced 
is as if tbo stomach were being torn by pincers. A 
state of general exhaustion, feverishness, hcndache, 
liglit-lieadcdncss, often passing into madness, follows. 
The whole being seems absorbed in one desire, before 
which evon maternal instinot has been known to give 
way, and mothers have disputed with their corn, 
panions for tho flesh of their dead infants. The pliy. 
siotogicnl causes of hunger aro not well understood, 
and great differences exist in tho opinion of scientiflo 
men. In one sense, wc may all bo said to know what 
hunger is; in another Bcnse, however, no mnn can 
enlighten us. We have all experienced it; but as yet 
science has been uutiblo to furnish any suitlcient ex¬ 
planations. Between tho ogrcettblo stimulus called 
appetite and the terrible agony of starvation there are 
infinite gradations. In nil living organisms, waste and 
repair go on with an incessant and reciprocal activity. 
Not the slightest movement of the body occurs, not 
a thought passes through e brain, without some part 
of tho substance of tho ily being sacrificed. Thus 
the body is likn a forme , in which the fuel is con¬ 
stantly burning; and h niger is the instinct whioh 
tenches ns to replenish that furnace. But although 
tho want of food causes hunger, it does not itself 
constitute hunger. Food may bo absent without the 
sensation of hunger. Idiots and iusane people fre¬ 
quently subject themselves In prolonged fasting with¬ 
out any hungry cravings. Violout emotions of grief 
nr joy destroy the Bcnse of hunger; and the sensation 
may ini allayed by opium, tobacco, and oven innrganio 
substances, such ns clay, although none of these can 
supply tlio deficiency of food. Iu tho case of those 
niumnls which remain torpid for a certain portion of 
tlio year, do food is taken, and no hunger experienced. 
(See IIvbbunation.) Want of food is, consequently, 
the primary, but not the proximate cause of hunger. 
A French philosopher made several experiments 
on the Biibjcct of inanition, according to whioh 
it appears that death from hungor occurs whoa 
the wnsto reaches 0‘4; that is to say, supposing aa 
animal to weigh 100 lbs., it will die wlien its weight is 
reduced by tasting to GO lbs. Death may possibly 
occur before that stage, but life cannot exist after it. 
In the ease of tinman beings, death arrives on tho fifth 
or sixth day of total abstinence from food and drink; 
but much depends upon the peculiar constitution of 
the individual, his age, health, habits, &c. Some die 
on the second and third days; while others can survive 
ten, twelve, and even sixteen days 1 There are many 
records of protracted fasting, but nearly all of them 
are not well authenticated, and most of them are 
obviously fabulous, Tlio aspect of a starving man is 
terrible. In the first place he grows excessively thin, 
and this thinness is not the leanness of lean men, but 
manifests itself by unmistakable emaciation. The 
face grows lividly pale, tho clicoks sunken, and all the 
vitality of the body seems to be centred in the feverish 
brightness of the eyes. The pupil becomes dilated and 
fixed in a wild stare, which is never veiled by the eye¬ 
lids. All movements of the body ore slow and difficult; 
the hand trembles, tho voico grows feeble, and the 
mind weak; while tho poor sufferer, when asked what 
he feels, can only answer faintly that ho ia hungry. 
There is very little definite information to be gleaned 
concerning the agonies endured by starving men. 
Those who have undergone the horrors are seldom able 
to recount them. Goldsmith aays that tho captain of 
n w recked vessel told him that “ ho was tho only person 
who had not lost his senses when they received acci¬ 
dental relief. He assured me his pains at first worn 
often so great aa to be often tempted to eat a 
part of the men who died, and which the rest of his 
erew actually lived npon. He said that, during the 
continuance of this paroxysm, he found his pains 
insupportable, and was desirous, at one time, of anti¬ 
cipating that death whioh he thought was inevitable. 
But his pains gradually ceased after the sixth day (for 
they had water in tho ship, whioh kept them olive so 
long), and then he was in a state rather of languor 
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tbsn desire; nor did be much wish for food, except 
when be s»«r others eating. The latter part of the 
time, when bis health was almost destroyed, a thousand 
strange images rose upon his mind, and every one of 
bis senses began to bring him wrong informat ion. When 
be was presented with food by the ship's company that 
took him up, he could not help looking at it with 
loathing, instead of desire; and it was not till after 
four days that liis stomach was brought to its natural 
tone, when the violence of bis appetite returned with a 
sort of canine eagerness." In other authentic cases, 
one fact is always dreadfully apparent j namely, that 
thirst is always tar more terrible than hunger. (See 
Thirst.) According to popular belief, the sensation 
of hunger is caused by the emptiness of the stomach, 
which, in the opinion of some physiologists, allows the 
sides of the stomach to rub against each other, and the 
friction causes the sensation. This, however, is wrong, 
for hunger is always felt sotno time after the stomach 
is empty; and, as is well known, it may be empty for 
days together, us in illness, without any sensation of 
hunger. Another theory is that tin gastric juice aeeu- 
muhitca, and attacks the walls of the stomach. Tins, 
however, has been proved not to he the cuse. Ur. 
Beaumont, in America, who made many valuable ob¬ 
servations on a patient who had a hole in liis stomach, 
produced by a wound, accounts for hunger thus 
“ During the hours of fasting, the gastric juice is being 
slowly secreted in the follicles, and relumed in their 
tubes, thereby distending them; this distension, when 
modernto, produces the sensation of appetite, mill 
when more powerful, of hunger." According to other 
writers, however, it would uppear that hungry is re¬ 
lated to the general state of the system, and also to 
t he particular state of tho stomach. Tli* stomach of a 
tasting animal is pale, and in a state of obvious atony. 
No sooner, however, is food, or almost any irritant 
substance introduced, than the pale surface becomes 
visibly congested, turgescent, ana Us secretions pour 
forth abundantly. With this rush of blood, tlm sensa¬ 
tion of hunger pusses away. Tt is therefore argued that 
hunger is iu some way dependent on the state of the 
circulation of the stomach.—Kef. Blnektcood'e Maga¬ 
zine, January, 1H5S,—Hunger and Tlnnit. 

IlCKS, uiid Hunjh, hum, knn'-ni, names given by 
historians to several nomadic Scythian tribes, winch i 
devastated tho Itom.iu empire in the Glh century. They 
inhabited the plains of Tartary, near tho boundaries of 
China, it would appear, many centuries before the 
Christian era; and they were' known to the Chinese 
by the name of Hiongnu, anil also Han. It wan in 
ordor to put a stop to the continual aggressions of the 
Huns that tho great wnll of China was built; and after 
this the linns split up into two separate nations, named 
respectively the Northern and the Southern Huns. 
The first-mentioned of thoso gradually went eastward 
to the Volga, where they encountered the Alanni. 
whom they defeated. Here the Huns remained for 
some two centuries; but, under the emperor Valcns, 
they crossed the Bosphorus; afterwards invading 
Home, under their leader Atlda. After tho death of 
Attila, the Huns broke up into separuto tribes, and 
were driven hack by the Goths beyond tho Tuitais. 
The Hungarians of the present day are tho descendants 
of Huns, who once more immigrated into Europe. 
Gibbon, in Ins “Decline anil Fail of tho Homan Em¬ 
pire," gives a fine sketch of this nation, their man¬ 
ners and customs. 

Hunting, hunl'-ing (from Sax. hnntian, to hunt), a 
favourite British spoTt, which seems to bare been 
pursued even in tho earliest times. Tho classics have 
many and full accounts as to tho hunting of wild 
animats for pleasure; but the fox-hunting of the pre¬ 
sent day eclipses, in its hardihood and naive reckless¬ 
ness, all the chases which were prospeutod both by the 
Greeks and Uomans. As leaping is incidental to hunt¬ 
ing, being one of the paces of the horse, it bad best lie 
here described. The act of leaping “ is performed by 
a sudden extension of all the artiaulationa of the hinder 
extremities, immediately after they have undergone an 
unusnal degree of flexion. This extension, communi¬ 
cating its impulse to the centre of gravity of the body, 
the whole is projected forward with a velocity deter¬ 
mined by the foroe applied and the weight of the mass. 
The degree of projectile force depends on the propor- 
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tional length and obliquity of the angles formed by tho 
bones, and on the strength of the muscles which act 
on them; henoe becomes apparent what has before 
been insisted on,-—the necessity that hunters, as well aa 
racers, should be so formed behind as at once to unite 
great strength with length. Nevertheless, it does not 
necessarily follow that a large hnrso only can take 
considerable leaps; for, ceteris paribus, small animals 
leap proportionately further than large ones; for the 
projectile force impressed on two bodies being in pro¬ 
portion to thoir different magnitudes, their velocities 
will be equal, and the extent of tho space through which 
they pass will necessarily depend upon their respective 
velocities. Thus a small horse with a light weight will 
frequently leap very considerable distances, pnd to a 
very considenible height; but from the greater extent 
of the angles, and tho increased force obtained from 
larger muscles, it is obvious that a certain else is 
necessary to tho hunter to cover high and wide leaps j 
mid tho necessity is also increased if niueh weight is to 
be curried. Tho direction of a leap depends on the 
situation of tho centre of gravity with respect to tho 
limbs by which tho impulse is given : men and birds, 
Inning the trunk situated immediately over the im¬ 
pelling limbs, are tho only animals that leap vertically. 
Hence, when a horso attempts a standing leap of con¬ 
siderable height, as a wall, high gate, &c., he raises 
himself almost perpendicularly, and the elevation of 
liis body will always be found correspondent to tho 
height of tho object lio is to leap over."—(Blaine’s 
Encyelopadia of Rural 8ports.) The hunter is trained 
nearly in a similar manner to the ruccr (see Hohsb- 
Ktciiia), with this alteration, that the object with the 
latter is to “keep the length in him," or, in other 
words, to insure a burst of speed when called upon: 
while the former is trained to exhibit stoutness and 
increased endurance, with a proportionately less 
degree of speed. Tho seat in the hunting-saddle 
stands next to that of the jockey in importance, ae 
on it depends tho whole success of the fox-hunter. 
He must not only be firm in the saddle, in 
order to prevent fulling during the performance of 
tins leaps which his horso takes, but muet also so ride 
Ins hunter as to make the most of him, and not weary 
him out by holding him in too tightly, or working him 
unnecessarily. In an article on tho subject in tlie 
“ Knr-yclopmdiaBrilnnnica," it is stated, that above all 
things he must acquire a firm, close, and tvelb-balanctd 
seat in bis saddle, which is not merely necessary in 
leaping, hut in galloping over every description of 
ground. A swagging seat in the la-t-mentioned net 
is sufficiently had to make a great difference to • bus¬ 
ter in a severe chase; but when we picture a hone 
alighting on the pro oid, after having cleared a high 
fence, and liis rider alighting two or three seconds 
after in his saddle, so far forward, perhaps, as to fall 
heyoud the pillars of support, or huckwards behind the 
centre of action, and the part (just behind the shoul¬ 
ders) which ought to form the junction between the 
rider ami his horso, he can readily imagine how dis¬ 
tressing it must be to him, and now much a large 
fence, so taken, must exhaust him, over and above 
what would bo the case if he bad had the assistance of 
a firm band to support him on alighting; but which* 
however, with such a seat as described above, no man 
can possess. The first and chief requisite, therefore, 
for a person who follows hounds is the combination Of 
u light hand with a firm seat, without which no one 
will ever be foremost in the field; and fortunate ie it 
for his horse, as well as for himself, if he possess tt to 
the degree required to constitute a fine horseman over 
a country. (The different varieties of dogs used in hunt¬ 
ing will be found given under their respective names; 
as FoxnouND, Gbethovnd, Habkisb, &c.) Hunting 
generally became an organised sport during the put 
century; and from the time that has elapsed from ita 
introduction, many alterations have occurred in it. In 
old times stag-hunting was the true royal pastime, bat 
now fox-hunting has usurped its place, and stag-hunting 
is now but comparatively rarely followed. A writer on 
tho subject in the Quarterly Review observes i—•“ In 
no onoqpnstanee has the modern varied from the 
ancient system of hunting more than in the hour of 
meeting In the morning. Our forefathers threw off 
the pock as soon ss they could distinguish a stile from 
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a pule, or, in other words, as soon ns they could sop to 
riilo to the hounds. Tlion it was that the hare was 
hunted to her form (see 1 /ahk) by tho trnii, and tho 
for to his kennel by tho draft. Slow as this system 
would now be deemed, it was a grand treat to tile renl 
sportsman. VVlmt, in the language of the chose, is 
termed tho • tender-nosed hound* had an opportu¬ 
nity of displaying himself, to the inexpressible, delight 
of his muster ; and to the Held (that is, to the sports¬ 
men who joined in the diversion) the pleasures of the 
day were enhanced i> y the moments of anticipation 
produced by the drag. As the scent grew warmer, 
the certainty of ilmling was uonllrnied, the music of 
tim puck is increased, and. the gamn being up, awny 
went tjio hounds 1 in a crash.* Ilol.li trail end drag uro 
at present butlittlethoughtof; hounds werclydruiv over 
ground most likely to hold tho game they are hi quest 
of; and thus, in a groat measure, rely upon ehimeein 
coming across it; tor if a challenge be heard, it can 
only bo interred that a fox has been on foot in the 
night, tho scent being seldom sufficient to enable tin* 
liouud to carry it np to Ins kennel. Advantages, how¬ 
ever, as fur as sport is cimeerued, attend the present 
hour of meeting in the field. Independently ol the 
misery of ridinj* many miles in the. dnrL, winch sports¬ 
men of the early part of the lust century weio obliged 
to do, tho game, when it is now urousisl, is in a better 
state to ouenunter tho great speed of modern hands, 
haring bad time to digest the food which it has par¬ 
taken of in the night, previously to its being started. 
Hut it is only since the great ’increase of Imres and 
foxes, that tho aid of the trail ami drag could bo dis¬ 
pensed with, without the frequent recurrence of blank 
days, which now seldom happen." There are many 
technical terms connected with hunting which must be 
well known by the would-be sportsman. Willi regnid 
to the tally of animals, that of the fox in railed its 
brush, that of the deer, its simile; while the lect ol n 
fox are called pads, its face, the taunt- or front, and 
that of a fleer, its snout or note. l\ ilh regard to the 
numbers of dogs, “uo say a brace of greyhounds, hut 
A couple of hounds; n tenth of tho firmer, but n 
couple-,iml-half of tho latter. In true sporting phra¬ 
seology, it is a kennel of foxhounds, n puck being 
thought more appropriate to harriers; but many crock 
sportsmen arc nevertheless heard to talk of n pack ol 
foxhounds in common parlance.” When it is observed 
that hounds, m drawing a cover, hit. the scent the 
reverse way, they are said to draw limits. When the 
game is up, ami tho hounds scent it in tlio opposite 
direction to that which it is Inking, they uro then smd 
fo run to tic heel, or run to counter. When ihev hike 
Afresh seent, i. e., go off on another trail l<> that on 
which they started, in consequence of the two seems 
crossing, they are said to hunt clunn/c. Tho terms run 
mute mid run riot are also employed when they run 
without any cry, or arc disobedient to tho huntsman. 
In n fox-hunt, when the sportsmen uro assembled, 
nnd the hounds enter tho first eover, they arc said to 
throw off, and when they cum’ tho scent to a given 
point, and no longer stoop their noses to it, they are 
said to throw up. When the goodness ol tho scent 
enables tile whole pack to stream away ut the top of 
their speed, they often do not cry, or, m sporting 
phraseology, throw a tonyue. When Die hounds ac¬ 
knowledge the scent, however, by lilting their longues 
freely, they are suid to be ill full era. Evcry pack of 
bounds, besides the huntsman, should possess at least 
two irhippert-in, one m order to turn Die hounds when 
ut fault, and the other to keep up those that ure trail¬ 
ing off. Tho place where the hounds and sportsmen 
assemble is teemed the meet. Every sportsmsu usually 
flouds forward two hunters here,'under charge of Ins 
groom, and he lnmself rides to cover on his hank. The 
ad vantage <>i having two horses consists in having a 
second to mount, should tlie run be long, mid the first 
horse worn out. To foreigners, fox-hunting seems a 
most extraordinary liaUueinatuin on Die part of Eng¬ 
lishmen, that they should often risk their lives for the 
annulment of its paltry brush; but there is not auv 
douht that it was iirst instituted tor tho purpose of 
.getting rid ot the veripuv winch hail been jdivuvs the 
plague of tho farmyard. Hare-hunting aril coursing 
Afo not such hazardous sports us fox-hunting, mid, 
conieqncully, arc not muon liked by sportsmen ac- 
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cuntomsd to the latter. With regard to bunting the 
stag, her majesty’s stag-hounds meet during the sea¬ 
son at Windsor; bat as the game is nsnully park-bred 
or carted to the meet, not much dashing sport can be 
expected, like that which is met with ui fox-hunting. 
[See Htaghoukd.) 

IltJOK I'lHA. (See Dachydium.) 

Huujucanb, hur'-rc-kaiiL (Span, huracan), a most 
violent storm, generally accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, and distinguished from every other kind of 
tempest by the extreme violence ot the wind, and by 
its sudden chsngeR. Hurricanes occur most frequently 
in the East and West Indies, Mauritius, and some parts 
of China. The West-Indian hurricanes usually occur 
in the rainy season, during the mouth of August, and 
sometimes, but rarely, in July and September. It lias 
been described as a sudden and violent storm of wind, 
ram, thunder, and lightning, attended with a furious 
swelling of the sea, and sometimes wirliun earthquake. 
The labour of many years is often destroyed by these 
Blorms; whole liclds of sugar-cane arc sometimes 
whirled into ihc air, and scattered over the face of the 
country; wlnln the strongest forest trees n re torn up 
by their roots and driven about like stubble. Tho 
houses of 1 he inhabitant are no protcetion ; for tho 
roofs are blown off at i blast, while the rain, which 
rises live feet m an lion gushes upon them witli an 
irresistible \ uilencc. T k-so hurricanes occur with very 
litlle warning; but tbe Indians know certain signs 
by which they can always prognosticate the coming 
tempest. 

JIlbiuhd and Wien, huz'-band (Ang.-Snx.), in Law, 
are in many respects regarded as in poculmr circum¬ 
stances, nnd particular laws are in force regarding 
them. Eor-most purposes they are looked upon os 
only one person, the legal existence of the woman 
being hidden or incorporated in that of her hubhsud; 
whence she is called a feme covert, mid her condition 
during iwirn.ige, her eoverture. Tor this reason a man 
cannot gruut anything to his wife directly, nor enter 
into covenant with her; fur the grunt would be to sup¬ 
pose her separate existence, anil to covenant witli her 
would ouly ho lo covenant with himself; but a husband 
may grant lo his w ife, by means of a trustee or releasee 
to uses, and ho may' bequeath unything to his wife by 
will, seeing that that cannot take effect till the cover¬ 
ture is determined by liiH death. The husband is bound 
by law to provide Ins wife with necessaries as much as 
lnmself; and if she contract debts for them, he is 
hound to pay them; but for anything beyond necessa¬ 
ries lie is not chttrgeublo. If a wife elopes, and lives 
w ith another man, the husband is not obnrgeabio, even 
for necessaries, at least if tho person who furnishes 
them is sufficiently apprised of tier elopement. If a 
w ltd lm indebted before her marriage, the husband is 
bound to pay the debt, for ho lias adopted her and her 
circumstances together. If the wife lie injured in her 
person or property, she can bring no action for redress 
without her husband's concurrence, and in his name, 
us well us her own; neither can she be sued without 
making the husband n defendant, except where be may 
have nhjurcd the realm, or been banished; for then he 
is dead m law. Jn criminal prosecutions, however, the 
wife tuny bo indioted and punished separately: for tbo 
union is only a civil one. In the ecclesiastical courts, 
also, a woman may sue and be sued without her hus¬ 
band, and also in courts of equity, by means of what is 
called a next friend, where the intere-ts ot' the two are 
adverse. Though in general the law considers man. 
anil wife as one person, yot there are some instances in 
winch she is separately considered as inferior to him, 
and acting by Ins compulsion. Therefore, all deeds ex¬ 
ecuted, and acts done by her during her coverture, are 
void, except in executiou of a power; m which case 
she must be solely and secretly examined, to learn if 
her net ho voluntary. She cannot by will devise lands 
to her husband, unless under special circumstances; 
for ut the time of making it she is supposed to be under 
his coercion. In some felonies too, and other inferior 
crimes, committed by her through constraint of her 
hushed, tho law excuses her; but this does not extend 
to treason or murder. The law regards marnnge in no 
other light than a civil contract, and as such, treats it 
as it does all other civil coutraeta; allowing it to be 
I good and valid in All oases where tho parties at the 
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tim« of making it were in the -first-place witting to con¬ 
tract ; secondly, able to oontraot; and, lastly, aotnaUy 
did contract, in the proper forms an.! solemnities 
required by law. lu general, all persons are able to 
contract marriage, unless they labour under some par¬ 
ticular disabilities and incapacities. These are of two 
sorts: ilrst, such as are canonical, and recognised by 
the ecclesiastical laws; ss consanguinity, or relation by 
blood j affinity, or relation by marring,'; precontract, 
and oertam particular corporal infirmities: uud Beuond, 
such as aro created or enforced by the municipal lavra j 
as a prior marriage, want of age, want of reason, &c. 
Lastly, in order to in alio a good legal marriage, it, must 
be performed in duo form ot law. (As regards the dis¬ 
solution of inarviuge, tee Hitobck.) 

Hcshan nay. (See AoKiciaTVits.) 

IJussms, haz-:ar~ (Hungarian kites, twenty; or, 
pay), u term applied to certain well-knoun cavalry 
troops employed in all Europium armies. The name 
was ilrst applied to tlio troops raised l,y tho nobles of 
Hungary when 31 :u tiling Cornu limde his appeal to 
them iti Hot). Btery twenty houses furnished one 
Sian to tho tmop,—hence the origin of tlio term. The 
modern hussar equipments aro very light and elegant, 
and their anus consist of a salire, 11 carbine, and a pair 
of pistols. Them are nl tlio present time thirteen 
regiments of hus-.irs in the English army. 

IIcsmti s, line'-n/o, an appellation given to the 
followers ot John liuss, tlio Bohemian relormer. The 
latter was condemned to lie burnt alive along with his 
hooks, because he endeavoured to overthrow the Homan 
Cathojic church; and tho sentence was carried out in 
3415, contrary to the promise of salety given hint by 
the emperor tiigismuiul. The council of Constance, 
which examined him in his religious opinions, and cou- 
deiuucd him so unjustly, basely held that tho emperor 
was not hound to keep 1 'uilh with a heretic. The 
Hussites, his followers, believed that the church con¬ 
sisted only of those predestinated to glory, mid that 
the condemnation *ot the iive-and-iorty articles of 
Wyehtte was wicked and unreuson-hle. in his account 
of them, Moron adds that they paitly afterwards 
subdivided (alter (he death of John H uss), and opposed 
both their bishops and secular princes in Iloliemia, 
where, if we In lieve the word of our author, they were 
the occasion of gi cat disorders and civ it commotions 
in the 15th century, after which date not much more 
is heard of them in history. 

Hustings, hux'-timj* (Sax. hutting*, a council-house), 
the principal anil supreme court ot the city of London, 
held before tho lord-mayor and aldermen, in the 
Guildhall. This court is of great unt iqnitv, as honour¬ 
able mention is made of it in the laws cif King Kdwanl 
the Confessor. In the Hustings court, at the present 
day, the aldermen and four members of parliament are 
elected. Oiher cities and towns have also had a court 
of the Banie name; cs Winchester, York, Lincoln, &c. 
In common language, the term hustings is applied to 
the booth or elevated platform on which candidates at 
a parliamentary election are nominated, and irom 
which they address tbeir constituents before tho show 
of hands is taken. 

HuTrurNSONUN l’nTT.osornY, hutek-in-eu'-ne-iin, a 
term applied to a system of philosophy first promul¬ 
gated by John Hutchinson, in (ho early part of tlio 
18th ccuturv. In 3724 he published a strange work, 
entitled ‘‘Moses’ l'rincipia,” in which he endeavoured ! 
to disprove riir Isaac Newton’s doctrine of gravitation. 
Three years later he followed up Ins attack upon New¬ 
ton, and quoted Scripture in proof of the existence of 
a plenum, in opposition to the doctrine of a vacuum. 
His views, although they have not been largely 
adopted, have found supporters in many able men, 
both in the Church of England and in dissenting 
bodies. The leading points of the II utchiusonian 
philosophy are as follows:—that the Bible contains a 
complete 'and infallible system of natural history and 
philosophy, as well as of religion and theology. This, 
however, is not to be gathered from the ordinary 
translations, hut from the Hebrew original. Accord¬ 
ing, to Hutchinson, Hebrew is the only comftyte and 
perfect form of speech, and was, on that account, 
chosen by the Almighty us bis instrument of communi¬ 
cating with man. The Bible, however, is not to be 
interpreted according to the literal meaning of the 
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words. The true is the typical sense, which can 
only be understood by a deep acquaintance with 
Hebrew etymology i and according to the theory, 
every root of that tongue contains hidden meanings, 
and symbolises some reoondite object. The Hutohin- 
soman theory rejects the received doctrines of gravita¬ 
tion, attraction, magnetism, and electricity, and denies 
the existence of a vacuum; while it maintains that the 
operations of nuturo are carried on by the three agents, 
fire, light, and Bpirit. These three agentB ere also con¬ 
sidered to lie merely a modification of one substance, 
tho hit ; they are consequently held to be typical of 
the Trinity. This principle of symbolism is oarried 
out through the whole of the Old Testament, and it is 
maintained that all tho ceremonies of the aucieut Jens 
shadowed forth tho lifo and sufferings of Christ; end 
that the Jews, knowing this, observed those rites in 
the same mumior and spirit as the followers of Christ 
nl tern arils obeyed and followed him. Two of the most 
distinguished upholders of the Jlutchiiisoman theory 
were Hubert Spearman and Julius Bate, who superin¬ 
tended the third edition of Hutchinson's works.-—Bef. 
The J'hilonofihical ami Theological Work* qf the late 
truh/ harncil John JlulcJitHeon, Etq. 

Hyacinth, hi'-ii-tinth (Lat. hyacinlhue), a gen, of 
plants oi the nut. ovd. Litiacea. They are bulbous- 
moted, with hell-shaped flower, 6 -oleft perianth, and 
dry cupsulur Iruit. The numerous and splendid varie¬ 
ties of the garden hyacinth (11. orientate*) have alwaye 
been general favourites; and the fondness for these 
flowers in some count ries almost amounts to a mania. 
It is a native of 1‘oTsia, Asia Miuor, and Syria, and is 
now naturalised in some parts of the south of Europe. 
It lias broad linear leaves, with a raceme of. many 
flowers. The colours of the cultivated hyacinth vary 
greatly, and aro chiefly white, purple, and bluei 
many of them are double. Tho fragrunco of the bra- 
einl It is most powerful about eleven o’clock at night. 
In Holland more than 2 ,(HKI varieties have received 
distinct names, and the price of 3,000 florins has been 
given for a single plant, 'The environs of some of the 
Hutch towns present, through tho profusion of these 
flowers, a gorgeous appearance. Hyacinth bulbs, 

hinted m pots or grown iu hyacinth-glasses, produce 

cautiful flowers. 

Hy.una, hi-e'-ml (Lat.), belonging to the Hyamna, 
a tribe of nminnls ol tho class Mammalia, order Fera, 
and iumdy JF-luhr. According to naturalists, the 
livnmus aro digit i grade animals, with more or less 
elongate limbs, aud the body depn sued posteriorly. 
The typo of the family is the genus Hyaena, the apeoiea 
of which are characterised by the possession of four 
toes on e.-ieli loot; thick, short, and blunt claws; and 
no small tubercular teeth in tho lower jaw behind the 
molars. Tho dentili->p jb regular; thirty-four teeth in 
number, eighteen in the upper and sixteen in tha 
lower jaw There arn live molar teeth on eaoh side in 
tho upper jaw, and only four on each side in the lower. 
The dental formula is thus expressed:— 

Incisors - 7 , canines ^molars 5 total vest. 

0 1—1 4—4 

By the structure of their teeth, tho hysenas are Able to 
crush the hones of even (he largest prey, and the mm¬ 
oles of their jaws and neck are so powerful, that it in 
almost impossible to take anything from them that 
they have seised. In habits they are less sanguinary 
than animals of a similar nature to themselves, and live 
more on dead prey, even preferring flesh that has be¬ 
come quite putrid. In general form they resemble tha 
Canines, but aro easily distinguished from them by 
reason of the obliquity or their bodies and their peon- 
liar walk, which gives'them the appearance of having 
their hind legs shorter than their fore ones; not that 
they are really so, as this results from their always being 
in a state of iloxion. The muzzle is obtuse, like that of 
a dog, and the tongue rough and furry, like that of a oat. 
They are nocturnal animals, and are useful in eastern 
cities, where they act the pari of scavengers, and carry 
off all refuse aud decomposing bodies,' during the 
night. Of the hyaena in ancient times many fabulous 
stories ysed to be related, which had not the slightest 
probable foundation. They were said to be hermaphro¬ 
dites, changing their sex every year: also it was re¬ 
ported that if the shadow of their bodies fell on thoso 
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of dogs, it would render the latter dumb; and, finally, 
tlipy wore said to bo able to imitate the voices of men, 
and to call (ham by name I The family aif the hynmns 
arc natives of Asia and Africa, and the common llytrna 
(aclgari »), or striped hyasna (Uyarna itriata), is the 
best known of the different species, 'fhie animal is of 
a yellowish-grey colour, and the skin is crossed by deep 
transverse black bands. From the neck along the 
back along black mane, mottled with yellow hair, ex¬ 
tends to the tail, while the oars are of a brown colonr, 
and nearly naked, broad at the base, long and erect. 
Of solitary retiring habits, it is, however, easily tamed 
by man, and will tints become a faithful w atch-dog. It 
is called the strand wnlf by the inhabit ants of the 
Cape of Good IIopo, wrhero a variety of it is found. 
Thu spotted hytenn of the Capo ( Crncntu mneulato), or 
tiger-wolf, is smaller than the last-mentioned animal, 
mid is of a brownish-yellow colour, diversified with 
numerous dark brown or black spots. Tlie remains of 
hymnivs have been found in must tertiary formations 
over the greatest part of Europe, and 011 c variety, that 
of the llytena apelrna, according to Cuvier’s system, 
has been found in nearly every part of England. 

Hyuebnation, Id-bn-naV (Let. hi/hrrnua, win¬ 
try), a term upplied to that Btate in which certain 
unininls pass a portion of each year in a more or less 
complete suspension of tlipir customary functions. As 
this is frequently observed during the severity of 
winter, it has been designated hybernation. In the 
tropics, however, the hottest and driest weather 
produces the same effect, and causes many reptiles, 
aud some insert norous animals, to pnsB into a state of 
torpidity or inactivity, till the rainv season commences. 
In fact, hybernation depends less upon the alternation 
of temporuturo than on the abstraction of the means 
of subsistence dependent, upon it. The continued 
application or cold to some animals induces a sus¬ 
pension of their active faculties, and their hyber¬ 
nation may bo dissolved by artificial heat : it is 
evident, however, that this slate is not the conse¬ 
quence of a low temperature. Without hyberna¬ 
tion, or some similar law, insectivorous animals, 
iu high latitndrs and tropie.il climates, could not 
exist. In complete hybernation, oil the approach of 
the season, the animals retreat to their places of 
temporary concealment; there their vital tunetions 
begin to lie moro slowly performed; they cease to cat, 
breathe Blower, until finally their respiration seems to 
bo totally suspended. Tiio movements of the heart 
become moro and moro languid, and are performed at 
longer intervals of tune; the animal lisat is much 
diminished; and, lastly, profound insensibility takes 
place. In Una country the bat and tlie hedgehog 
present tho best examples of hyberuuting animals. 
When the cold season seta in, and there are no 
insects in the air, and when other insects have bur¬ 
rowed into tbo earth or conconled themselves, the bat 
and tho hedgehog would starve if it were not for their 
hybernation. Tbo but retreats to his cavo, and sus- 

1 lends lumsclf iu a state of dormant existence; and tho 
icdgehog creeps to his concealed nest, and sinks into 
deep repose. In some other Europcnn mammals tho 
hibernation, though somewhat, analogous, is not so 
complete. The dormouse, the squirrel, and tho mar¬ 
mot, lay up stores of vegetable food in their winter 
retreats; but the insensibility in these animals is less 

i irofound, and tho respiration never wholly suspended, 
during six months of torpidity, the Alpine marmot 
only mnkos 71,000 inspirations, while in its active state 
it makes 72,IXH) iu forty-eight hours. The ordinary 
bear also pusses a large portion of the winter iu deep 
Bleep without food. Many genera of tlio family Hue 
also exhibit the stimo peculiarity. All theso animals 
becomo fat in the autumn, which appears to supply 
the waste of the system during hyberuatiou. Snakes, 
lizards, toads, frogs, and other cold-blooded animals, 
remain iu a complete stnto of torpor during the winter, 
file lips of frogs are pined together, aud they lie 
buried in mud at the bottom of stagnant water. The 
snakes and lizards of North Amerieaure hybernatitig 
animals, as with us, but in warmer climates they are 
uetivot hroughout the <vear. Insectivorous birds urc 
less subject to hybernation than mammals in cold 
.climates, since they are able to migrate easily to 
tqpons whero insect food ran be procured. 

099 


Hydra 

Hvnmn, ki'-brii (Gr. hubris, a mule), a mongrel 
produced, whether ih plants or animals, by the impreg¬ 
nation of the female of one species, genus, or ruce, by 
the male belonging to a different family. The com¬ 
monest sorts Of nybrids are those which arise from the 
interconnection of different varieties of thesamospeoies; 
to notice which, the produce of the wild boar and 
domestio sow (see Hog) nood only he mentioned. It is 
stilled, in an article on the subject in Braude's Dic¬ 
tionary, that "specifleal hybrids have been produced 
from the artificial fertilization, by Kmlrenl.rr, of the 
A'irvtiima rnatica with the pollen of Eivotiana parri - 
ciilafa; and Schiek has demonstrated, by numerous 
observations, that a multitude of plants produce spe- 
cificul hybrids in n state of nature." Yarrell, in his 
“History of British Birds," states that the siskin and 
goldfinch are often bred with tho canary, the pheasant 
with the common fowl, the swan with the goose, and 
many other birds, too numerous to mention. Among 
muiiiinaliu, however, although hybrids hove been pro¬ 
duced, they are not. very common, although some 
have been obtained from the intermixture of the lion 
and tiger, the dog and wolf, and tho horse and ass, the 
latter being extremely useful, and termed “the mule.” 
Hybrids ore generally sterile, and the intermixture 
of difi'ereut species, a. ording to Owen, is guarded 
against by the avershv f two specifically different in¬ 
dividuals to sexual line . 

Hydvutiiuus, hi-d ■> ’-thrus {Or. hudor, water; 
art hr i>n, a joint), a white swelling. The joints most 
subject to this disease are the knee, ankle, elbow, 
ami wrist. At first, the swelling is slight, of the samo 
colour as the skin, bui very painful, diminishing the 
mobility of tlie part Affected. It can be distinguished 
from lheumatic swelling of the joints by its fixed 
mid wearing pain, which often exists for a long time 
before any enlargement of the part, is perceptible. 

Hydatid, bi'-dat-ul (Gr. hudatia, a vesicle, from 
Ini dor, water), a term applied rather vaguely to various 
evsl-liko productions, which arc sometimes found in 
the bodies of men ami animals. Under the common 
denomination of hydatuls, are included several very 
dissimilar objects. First, several Hpccies of entozoa, 
or parasitic unimals, which have a distinct and separate 
vitality; secondly, simple unattached cysts; and thirdly, 
vesicular bodies, cither wholly or partially connected 
with tho tissues surrounding them. In lfiafi, Hartman ; 
first discovered that many of tho bodies, or cyst-like ’ 
tumours, were distinct parasitic animals. The dis¬ 
covery excited little attention till I.iuiuiMia and Fallas 
took up the investigation. Since that time tho subject 
has been studied by many eminent naturalists. Hyda¬ 
tids are principally found in tho bodies of mammals, 
and rarely in those of the lower animals. They occur 
in any part of the'body, but are seldom met with in 
the mucous cavities and passages. The fluid which 
fills flic proper cyst of a hydatid is nearly always 
colourless ana limpid. Tho cyeticcrcns, the ecenurus, 
aud the echinococcus, arc the principal forms of t 7 stio 
entozoa recognized. The first of these ib often gene-*' 
rated in the disease of sheep called “ the rot.” Another 
species affects the hog, and produces the disease called 
leprosy, or measles. The Polycephaliu ovinua, another 
hydatid of this kind, is found in the brain of sheep, 
oxen, aud other ruminating animals, They occur fre¬ 
quently in one of the lateral ventricles of the brain of 
sheep, where they occasion a kind of giddiness, causing 
the animal to turn round and round in one direction. 
This disoose is sometimes called “the staggers” in 
England. The treatment in all cases, for the preven¬ 
tion or removal of hydatids, is very imperfect. They 
generally occur in a disordered state of health; conse¬ 
quently, the bpst remedies are those which are likely to 
remove that state and improve tlie general health. 

Hydkocabpus, Hd-no-bar'-pus (Gr. hudnon, tubor- 
elo; karpos, fruit), in Bot,, a gen. of the nat. ord. Pan- 
giace/r, consisting of arborescent unisexual plants, 
found in the hotter parts of India. Tho species E. 
vsntnalus has apoisonous fruit, which is used for stu¬ 
pefying fish. The seeds of H. odoratus, commonly 
termed Chaulmoogra, are employed by tlie Indian 
doctors as a remedy in some cutaneous affections. 

Hydra, hi'-dri (Gr. hndra, the water-snake), a eon- 
| stcUation ip the northornhemispbere, formed by Aratus. 

I It is figured on the celestial globe as- a snake of great 
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length, with a oup on its book, and* crow between the 
cup and the oxtremity of the tail. As it extends over,, 
such agreat space in the field of the heavens, it has 
been divided into four parts, distinguished as Hydra, 
Hydra and Crater (the cup). Hydra and Corpus (the 
crow), and Hydro! coniinuatio, or the continuation of 
Hydra. The largest star in the entire constellation is 
of the second magnitude, and is found in the part 
termed Hydra. 

Hydracids, hi-drlU'-tids (Or. hi(dor t water, and 
aoid), in Chem., acids in which hydrogen is the acidify* 
ing principle. In the first days of modern chemical 
discovory, oxygen was thought to bo the only acidify¬ 
ing principle,—hence its name; but the experiments of 
Davy on chlorine proved that certain bodies, such as 
chlorine and fluorine, entered into combination with 
hydrogen, forming with it acids Bimilar in composition 
to those firmed from oxygen. (.See also Salts.) The 
principal hydracids are the hydrochloric, liydrobromic, 
hydriodic, and hydrofluoric. 

iiYDBAOOOt'E, hi'-drii-gog (Or. kudor, venter; ago, l 
expel), u term applied in Med. to violent cathartics, 
which bring away a large quantity of watery secretion 
from the lnteBluira. 

HYDRANGUACrAJ, Ai-ifWIs^V-ni'-je-c (Or, liu/nr,water; 
agjriun, vessel), in liot., th o Hydrangea fum., anat. ord. 
of Ihcotyledoncs, jn the sub-class Cnlyojlora. Tt is 
often regarded as a sub-ord. cifSo.rj/Vayuew.wilh which 
it agrees in many important particulars; but it differs 
from that order in the plants composing it being of a 
shrqbby nature ; in their having opposite leaves, which 
are always cxstipulato; and in having frequently more 
than two carpels, with a corresponding increase in the 
number of sli lea and cells to tno ovary. About one- 
half of the aperies are natures of China and Japan. 
The typical genus Hydrangea contains somn familiar 
cultivated plants; as if. arbor-sreno, qnerrifahn, and 
horteiui ». The latter is the common garden hydrangea, 
which is much valued for its largo fresh-looking leaves 
and denso bunches of rose-coloured, white, or blue 
flowers. This plant, requires a constant supply of 
water in warm weather. The leaves of If. Tbunbergii 
form the Ama-tsjd, or tea of heaven, of the Japanese. 
The root of if. urborescen* is used medicinally in cal- 
enlns complaints iu some parts of North America, 
under the name of T.cvon baric. 

Hydrargyrum, bi-drar'-je-rum (Lot.), quicksilver, 
or mercury. (S.;c Mercury.) • 

Hyduastis, hi-dras\hs (fr. Ur. hitdor, water), iu Hot., 
A gen. of tbo nut. ord. Jlanunmlacnr. One species 
only is known, namely 11. canadensis, the gohleu seal, 
orange wont, or ground raspberry. Tins is a low 
perennial herb, indigenous to North America. Its 
rliixomo, or ro-A-stock, sends up, in early spring, a 
simple stem, from six inches to a foot high, which is 
two-leaved near the summit, and bears a single termi¬ 
nal greenish-white or rose-coloured flower. The fruit 
is of a red colour, and somewhat resembles an unripe 
raspberry.. This little plant has of lale attracted 
much attention, and almost every well-known pharma¬ 
cologist has written upon its medicinal properties. 
Tiro active principles, hydrattina and berberine, have 
been extracted from tho rhizome. Another prepara¬ 
tion, called hydrastin, is much used by the medical 
men of America, who style themselves Eclectics ; it is 
, procured by the solvent uction of alcohol. Tho pre- 
psratious of H. canadensis are stated to have a specific 
influence over the mucous surfaces, and to be useful 
in gonorrhtta, gleet, dyspepsia, piles, constipation, 
ophthalmia, catarrh, and various other diseases. There 
can be no doaht as to the valuable tonic properties of 
tide plant. Tho rhizome may bo used as a dyeing 
•gent. 

Hydrates, hV-dralt* (from Or. hitdor, water), in 
Chem.—In combination with oertnin metallic oxides, 
water seems to piny the paTt of an acid, forming a 
compound that may be considered as a pseudo salt. 
Thuilwith oxide of sodium water forms the compound 
NaOHO, or hydrate of soda, which is quite a different 
body to the simple NaO; in fact, snob is the attraction 
existing between the two bodies, that they cannot be 
separated by the strongest heat. The hydrated oxides 
of the heavy metals also differ in properties to the 
anhydrous oxides; sesquioxide of chromium, for in¬ 
stance, is not attacked b^r any of the acids, even with 


the aid of heat, bnt in the hydrated condition it is 
readily soluble in most of them. The combination of 
water with the oxides ia'slways attended with the evo¬ 
lution of a large amount of heat; a familiar instance 
of which takes place in the slaking of lime. In the 
ease of oxide of potassium and sodintn, the sotiobls so 
violent that tho mass becomes incondeaeent. 

Hydraulic KiraursuniNo, hi-drawl'-ik (Or. hitdor, 
water; aulas, a pipe), that branch of engineering which 
treats of the appliance of water as a motive power fbr 
meohanioal purposes, and tho methods that must be 
adopted to offer an effective resistance to the pressuro 
which is exercised by any great volume of that fluid, 
whether it bo in a stu(a of rest or in motion. A know¬ 
ledge of hydraulic engineering enables the oivil en¬ 
gineer to take proper precautions in forming the foun¬ 
dations of the piers of bridges, and raising embank¬ 
ments, either to oheck the influx of the ocean or to 
prevent a river from overflowing its banks. An inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with this branch of engineering is 
also necessary iu constructing canals, docks, piers, Ac., 
building lighthouses, sinking wells, conveying water 
from a distance for supplying towiiB or irrigating land, 
and for planning and currying out the drainage of any 
district by the formation of sewers and the various 
works in connection with them. 

Hydraulic Lime, in Chem. — Ordinary mortar, 
when placed in water, softens, aud the lime gradually 
dissolves; it is therefore useless for subaqueous pur¬ 
poses. Lime, however, which contains.a small amount 
of silica and alumina forms a mortar which hardens 
under water. Of this cliaractor is the porous material 
found at Puzzuoli, near Naplos, which converts lime 
into liydraulio lime, lloman and Portland oomont are 
nmdo of lime burnt from an intimate mixture of chalk 
and clay at a carefully-regulated temperature. 

Hydraulic Pause, a machine by means of which an 
intense pressure can be applied by the agency of water. 
The principle on which it udts is founded on one of tho 
fundamental laws of hydrostatics, that any non-elastic 
fluid, such as water, possesses the property of trans¬ 
mit! ing pressure exerted against it at any point equally 
in every direetion. Hydraulic presses are used for 
reducing such substances as hay, wool, and cotton, and 
all goods that will bear compression without injury, 
into bales and packages of convenient size for convey, 
ance by vessel. The machine consists of two cylinders, 
one of which is considerably larger than the other in 
diameter, which are connected by a small pipe that 
enters the larger cylinder at the bottom and the smaller 
ono near tho top. A ram works vertically through a 
waier-tight collar in tho upper end of the larger cylin¬ 
der, and exerts a pressure upwards; and a plunger, or 
solid piston, works upwards and downwards In tho 
smaller one, like the tucker of a pump. The bottom of 
the lesser cylinder is connected with u tank, and water 
is drawn into it through a valve opening upwards when 
the piston rises in the cylinder. When it descends 
again, the valve through which tho water hus been ad¬ 
mitted closes, and the water is forced throngh another 
valve in tho small pipe that connects the cylinders, into 
the larger one. At each successive stroke of tho piston, 
water is driven into the larger cylinder, and tho ram, 
bring forced upwards by the pressure, transmits tho 
force to t,he bed of the press placed above it, and com* 
presses any substance that has been plaoed within the 
press. As every square inch of the area of the lower 
end of the ram receives exactly the same pressure up¬ 
wards os may be directed downwards on every square 
inch of the sectional area of the plunger, it ie manifest 
that the pressuro exerted will be in proportion to tbo 
relative extent of tho sectional areas of the piston and 
ram. Thus, if the sectional area of the ram be ten 
times as great as that of the piston, an upward pressure 
will be exerted by it equal to ten times the downward 
pressure exerted on the piston j but the larger the 
sectional area of the ram, that or the piston remaining 
unchanged, the more slowly it will rise in the cylinder, 
or, in other words, if the sectional ares of the rsm be 
ten times as great as that of the piston, It will rite 
Ath of sn inch for each inch through whiah tbeplstea 
rails in its descent: sad if it be twenty times, as griaait, 
it will only rite ^,tn of su inch for each inch through 
which the piston moves in a downward direetion; for 
the Tolume of inter displaced by the piston in sack 
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inch of its descent will be distributed over the whole 
superficial extent of the sectional area of the rani, and 
Kill manifestly become less in depth as the area over 
i% Inch it is distributed is increased m sise. l'bo inven¬ 
tion of the hydraulic press is due to Blaise Paeon), but 
it was first mode available for the purpose for which it 
is lim'd Bramah, who proven ted the escape of Ihn 
water from the cylinder in which the rum works by 
causing it to more through a water-tight collar, for 
which Tie took out a patent. 

Hmiuvuc It am. a hydro-dynamio machine of 
simple mid bcautiful'constriietion, invented by Mont¬ 
golfier at the close of the lust century. Its object is 
to raise wuter without the aid of owy other force than 
that produced by tho momentum or moving force of 
a part of the water that is to ho raised. The efl'ect of 
its action is bo great, that tho machine oj>p"iirs to net 
in opposition to tho laws of hydrostatic equilibrium; 
for n moving column of water is made to overcome 
nncl move another column much higher than itself. 
'Tho ltnm itself consists, independently of the cistern, 
of a pipo, which carries the water to the working part 
of the machine, or head of tho rum. This purl mu is 
composed of a short tube, at the end and upper part 
of which are two valves,—tho ascension-valve and the 
stop-valve. The extremity ends in a receiver, tilled in the 
upper part with ntr, and in the lower part with water, 
and communicating directly with the nscensuin-tubo. 
The action of the ram is as follows:—Tho stop-vnhe 
being open and the iiscension-vaivo Flint,, tho water 
from tho cistern passes out through the ptop-valve. 
By this moans tho water passes from the cistern with 
increasing velocity, until at lust the power of the cur¬ 
rent doses the stop-valve. The force which tho water 
lias acquired being thus momentarily cheeked, re-nets 
upon the useeiisiun-vslre, which is opened, and a 
quantity of water is forced into the mr-resed. The 
compressed mr in tins reapvrr, reacting upon (he 
surface of tho contained water, closes the neeension- 
vnlvo, and foiees tho water up tho nscension-tuhe. Tn 
the menu time, tho stop-valve naturally opens ngain, 
and the same process is repented. 11 cnee, t In* lirilraniic 
rani, when once set in motion with a continual supply 
of water, will work by tho momentum generated and 
destroyed for uuy length of time, if kept, in repair. 

HrDiiAur.lCS, that portion of .Natural Philosophy 
which treats of fluids in motion nnd tho methods by 
which useful results are obtained trom them. (>S’ee 
IIydrodynvmios; end for the application of hy- 
draulio power, ace JIydku’i.to Vovas, Hydraulic 
11am, AncuiuitniuK Scr.uw, Pour, Sivuos, Watur- 
WBKRL, Ko ) 

Hydrides, hi’-drlJs, in Client., compounds formed 
®f metals and hydrogen. Only tlirco metallic hydrides 
are known at present,—the hydrides of arsenic, iellu- 
rium, and antimony. The organic hydrides are of 
great importance. (See UrDitocinnoYH.) 

Hyd’riomc Acid, hid-re-od'-ik, in Cliem., symbol 
HI, equivalent 12 H, spec. grav. -VI13, combining 
volume 4,—a colourless acid gas, formed liv heating 
iodine in hydrogen. Tt fumes in the air, and is very 
Bolublo in water, and possesses a pungent irritating 
odour. It is generally prepared for use by placing in 
a small relort 10 purls of iodide of potassium, 5 of 
water, and £0 of iodine. Onei part of phosphorus 
cut into small pieces is then dropped in cautiously, 
and a gentlo heat causes tho gas to bo eliminated 
abundantly. It mav be collected by displacement in 
dry bottles; but water absorbs it with great nudity. 
This gus does not support combustion, nnd is not 
combustible itself. It may be liquellad, under strong 
pressure, into a yellow liquid, which freezes at —60-' 
rahr. Solution of hydriodtc acid gas in water nmy be 
pqncentrated by evaporation until it acquires a density 
«»,1 1. when it may be distilled unchanged at 282°. 

" Jlh the metals, hydriodic acid forms iodides. 

IItohobromic Acid, hi'-dro-bro'-mik , in Cliem,, 
symbol 11 Br, equivalent 81, speo. grav. 2-71, com¬ 
bining volume 4.—Hydrobrom ; c aoid jS a compound of 
bromine and hydrogen, formed when bromide of pots*, 
amm is decomposed by a concentrated solution of 
phosphoric acid. It is ft colourless, uninflammable 
gas. and a non-supporter of combustion. It produces 
• po’weriullv irritating effect on the lungs, and is 
readily absorbed by water to the extent of 47 per cent. 


of tba gas. With the metallic oxides it forms the 
bromide of the metal and water. The concentrated 
solution may be distilled at 250° Bohr, without change. 

HYDROCARBON, hi'-dro-kar’-bonx, in Cbem.—-The 
hydrocarbons, in orgauio chemistry, tall into threo 
groups:—1. Those of the general formula C„H n , which 
arc homologous with olefiant gas, C,1I,; 2. those of the 
general formula CnlU-b,, Cniln-t-,, which are called 
alcohol radicles; and 3. those of the general formula 
0„11„ + ,, which ore homologous with marsh gas, 
0,11,, The following table of a few of these important 
bodies will give a general idea of their constitution 

Olefiant gat eerict (CuITn). 

Methylene . C,FT, 

Olefiant gus (ellniene) .. C t H 4 

Trityletio (propylene) . 0„11„ 

Ilev.t b'li'i (eaproylenc) . - >1 la 

CctyJciio .!. C,mLI S9 

Alcohol rad idea (C„ll n +,, C,JI n +•,). 


Methyl . 

lCtlivi . 

Telryl (butyl) . 

Hexyl. 

Octyl (eitpryl. 


(-vr„r v tr, 

c, n,, <•,II. 
f -11 in 11 iia 
I* 1 S 11 1 11 <J lsH 
C lu U j.,, C I# H 


IS 

IT 


Hydride* of the ,i uhal radicle*, or in ui\h gas eerie* 
(Cull n't-,). 


Murnh gas (hydride of methyl) . O a T1 „ B 

Hydride of ethyl ... ('-,11,11 

Hydride of tctryl . C, 11,11 - 

Besides these, (hero is ;tn extensive seri-s of donble 
hydrocavlitm ru.lieles, formed by the combinntimi of 
two alcohol radicles. Thus wo have elhyl-tntryl, 
methyl-ethyl, and so on. Discoveries in relation to the 
hydrocarbons arc being made so frequently, that in 
order to gain a correct knowledge of the subject, it is 
necessary to read the current chemical journals of 
the day. 

11 YtiiiOCEPHirx's, M-dra-tef'-d-lns (Or. hudor, water; 
l-ephnlc, tliolieutl), in Med., in ft term applied to dropsy, 
or water in tho head. Physicians distinguish it into two 
kinds,—the acute and chrome, both of w liieh are id most 
exclusively eoullned to infancy and childhood. Acute 
hydrocephalus is an inflammatory disease, rapid iu its 
course, iindrequii mg decided treatment; chronic hydro¬ 
cephalus, on tho otliur hand, may go ou lor many years. 
Iu acute hydrocephalus, tho child is usually restless 
and fretful, tho »km is hot and dry, the pulso quickened, 
the axipetitn is lost, mid tho bowels costive. Tlio cyea 
are dull and heavy, tho face flushed, mid tho child* 
complains of.pain and heaviness of 11n* head. After a 
time, tho symptoms become more manifest. The paiu 
in the head becomes more iutenso, the restlessness is 
much increased, the expression of the countenance is 
altered, especially that of the eyes, which are often 
directed irregularly, with the pupils unequally dilated. 
The appetite is lost, and sometimes there is vomiting. 
Tno sleep is very much disturbed, and frequently tho 
child awakes with ft loud scream; tiuf pul-<o is low and 
irregular, and frequently convulsions take place. Tho 
disease often proves fatal in two or three days, or even 
less; but sometimes it is protracted over two or three 
weeks, depending chiefly upon the age mid strength of 
the child and tho violeuce of the disease. The treat¬ 
ment of this disease must necessarily depend upon the 
Btrength and condition of the patient, the great object 
being to subduo the inflammatory action of the brain, 
litood is to ho freely abstracted by lcochea, aud some 
recommend tho free use of the lancet. Active purga¬ 
tives are also to lie administered. When the active 
symptoms of the disease have been overcome, the sys¬ 
tem is to be gradually restored by tonics, cautiously 
administered. Chronic hydrocephalus ditiers from the 
other, not only in its progress being much slower, but 
from being rarely, or only slightly, attended with in¬ 
flammation, Rud from there being altvavs more or less 
of a collection of watery fluid in the brain, which is not 
invariably the case with the former. The chronic form 
is frequently hereditary, occurring in the children of 
weak or scrofulous parents, and it usually makes its 
appearance before, or speedily after birth. The fluid 
sometimes amounts to many pints, giving the head a 
very large and unsightly appearance. The fluid is 
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sometimes lodged in the membranes enveloping the 
brain, but more frequently it is oontained in the ven¬ 
tricles, and other entities of that organ itself. Thio¬ 
dise use is always attended with more or leas of intellec¬ 
tual derangement. The vision is usually considerably 
impaired, with squinting; speech ia imperfect, and the 
power over the voluntary muscles is partially lost. 
These symptoms gradually increase, convulsions and 
paralysis m length make their appearance, and death 
at last supervenes. The duration of the disease is ex¬ 
tremely various; sometimes it may terminate talnUy in 
a few months, ut other times it niey go on for many 
years, From tho early period at which fins diseaue 
usually makes its appeal'.mco, litlla can bo donn to 
arrest its o-ocress. Sometimes puncturing the head 
lias been a'tempted with sum ess. 

IIybro.'ii ahiovchx, In-dro-kii-rr-dni'-tr-t (Lat. hy- 
drocharia, tbo plant Irog-liit), in Hot., the Frog-bit 
fam., a ust. ord. of Hviwcotyledonte, sub-class 1’eta- 
loidett. Tim plants of this order arc inhabitants of 
fresh water in iiuropo, North America, the Mast Indies, 
nnd Tasmania. Their flowers are spntlmeeous, regular, 
dioecious, orpolrpnmnus: the perianth is superior, m 1 
or 2 whorls of 3 pieces, the inner »horl being petition]; 
tho ovary is infei mr, 1—l>-epilcd ; the fruit indchisneiit, 
with numerous seeds,w liich are without albumen. Tho 
fresh-water aquarium 1ms made many of these simple! 
plants familiar objects. One of them, Valituena */d- 
ralit, is the best and most lasting of all aquarium 
plants. Amicharii ahinaalram, the American water- 
weed, or water-thyme; Strafintea atonlea, tho water- 
soldier; and lfydroehari* Morava-liantr, tho frog-hit, 
are also plants of this order, which liaio been trans¬ 
planted from our ponds and ditches to tho aquaria of 
our parlours nnd conservatories. 

IIYunocntonic Acid, hi-dro-klo'-rib (from hydro¬ 
gen and chlorine), m Chem., svmhnl HC1, equiva¬ 
lent yti'S, spec. grav. l"d 171, combining volume 4. 
Synonym* :— Sjn'rin of milt, marine odd, muriatic 
acid ( rklorhydnc acid, tiorhnrdl). This most im¬ 
portant compound of chlorine mid hydrogen may 
be formed by d.rect synthesis of equal volumes of it’s 
components. Kept in the dark, they will remain 
separate ior a length of a time; but the moment tli-y 
are brought into the light, union takes place, gradually 
in riifluscd daylight, and with a powerful explosion if 
exposed to the direct rays of tho sun. Tim ntlinity of 
chlorine ior hydrogen is so strong, that if a soluLioti of 
chlorine in water, or even the damp gas itself, is ex¬ 
posed to the light, hydrochloric acid is formed mid 
oxygen is liberated. 'Hydrochloric acid gas is easily 
pfaeured by pouring sulphuric acid over half m 
weight of common salt contained m a retort. Tim 
gas escapes abundantly, and may lie eolleeled cither 
over mercury, or by displacement in dry hot lira. The 
action is very simple, as will be seen irom tho follow¬ 
ing formula 

NaCl + 110,30, = ITC1 + NaOjSOj, 

or, in other words, tbo iiydrogpn replaces tbo sodium 
in the Balt, the metal going to the sulphuric acid, it 
is a colourless gas, of a peculiar pungent odour, and 
an intensely arid taste, irritating the ores and lungs 
considerably. It is heavier tlinn air, hating a spec. grav. 
of 1*247,100 cubic inches weighing 3T01 grams. Uuder 
a pressure of 40 atmospliorcs, at 60 ,J Falir., it con- 
denses to a colourless liquid, it is neither it combus¬ 
tible nor a supporter of combustion. It reddens 
litmus-paper powerfully, and forms white fumes in 
the air by condensing the moisture. Water absorbs 
430 tunes its volume nt this gas at 40°, increasing in 
volume by onc-llurd, forming a colourless turning 
liquid, known as hydrochloric acid in the laboratory. 
It is easily prepared by plucing iu a large retort three 
parts of rased chloride of sodium in fragments, and 
introducing five parts of sulphuric acid through a 
bent funnel. The retort iB connected with a Mnes of 
Woulfe’s bottles, the first one containing a small 
quantity of water to absorb any impurities that may 
be present, ’The second bottle contains four parts of 
water, and should be immersed in cold water, as the 
condensation of the gas produces great beat. The 
acid ia manufactured for commercial purposes in iron 
▼eMeis connected with stoneware jars arranged as 
Wotdfe’s bottles. The amount per cent, of hydro* 
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chloric acid in solution is tested by a hydrometer. The 
motels liberate hydrogen from the solution, giving' 
rise to water ana tho chloride of the raeteL Ihir 
following formula will illustrate tide i— 

NaO + ItCl « NfcCl + no. 

Sr' Ss.. 

Soda. Uydrochl. Chloride Water. 

Acid. of Sodium. 

Willi organic liases, such ns quinine, morphine, ia., 
hydrochloric acid appeal's to combine without the for* 
mation o( water; but this is one of the many questions 
in chemistry Btill to be decided. 

Hvhkocotvi.k, hi-dro-ko'-tila (Gr. kndar, water: 
kid alt, a cup or hollow vessel), in Bot., a gen. or 
Vmbc’Hfer.v. Tho species It, atiatica is now employed 
in lndui, both externally and internally, in leprosy and- 
•eeondary sypbilm, according to all accounts with con* 
sideralile succcks. 

Hydrocyanic Acid, hi-dro-ai-bn'-ilr (from hydrogen 
and evantigen), in Them., symbol HCy, equivalent 
27, spec. grav. 0'!H7H, combining volume 4. Syno- 
iii/iiui: — 1‘ntmnc arid (cyanbydrie acid, Gerhardt). 
Tins important compound is composed of equal 
volumes of hydrogen and tho compound gas cyanogen, 
which, in this instance, comports itself like one of the 
hningpiis, chlorine or bromine. It is prepared in an 
analogous liumncr to hydrochloric acid, by submitting 
a cyanide to distillation with a strong acid. Cyanide 
of potassium is pi need in a retort, and half its weight 
of dilute sulphuric acid is poured upon it. At first, tha 
dif.tilhil.um proceeds spontaneously from the heat 
developed. 

Htdiiodvvamicb, hi-dro-di-nnm'-ikt (Or. hudor, 
water; duwmit, power), that branch of science which 
treats ol the pressure, equilibrium, cohesion, and 
motion of fluids; and also of tho machines by which 
water is raised, or in wlnjih water is used os tho 
tir..l mover. The subject in divided into two parts,— 
hydrostatics and hydraulics. Tho former includes 
tlm pressure, cohesion, and equilibrium of fluids, 
while (lav latter comprehends their motion, toge¬ 
ther with the iiinrhinen with which they are con¬ 
nected. >1 a nv of the laws of hydrodynamics depend 
greatly upon tlm ehnriinteristic property of fluids; 
namely, that nt Iran am it tiny equally in all direction* 
prri*urr» op/dinl at their anrface*. As a science, hydro* 
dyna mes is, comparatively unenking, modern. It waa* 
eeltivnted with ie*s success by the aucientB than any 
otlier brunch of mechanical philosophy. The general 
principles, however, upon which the science of hydro* 
Unties is (minded were first given by Archimedes, 
about 250 years before the birth of Christ, lie main* 
tinned {lint each pifliclo of a fluid in equilibrio ia 
equally pressed in every direction; he also inquired 
into the conditions according to which a solid body 
floating in it fluid should nssuroo and preserve a posi¬ 
tion of equilibrium. Tho first attempts at the con¬ 
struction .if hydraulic machinery were made in tha 
Greek school id Alexandria, which flourished under 
tho patronage of tho Ptolemies, The fountain of eom* 
prewinn, the siphon, and tbe forcing-pump, were* 
invented by rtesihus nnd Hero, about 120 years after 
Ihn birth of Christ. (The siphon, a simple instrument, 
used for emptying vessels, and the forcing-pomp, a 
more complicated machine, will be found described in 
the articles l*L'jti>; Srritox.) Tbe fountain of Hero, M 
it is usually called, is a machine, tbe principle of which 
depends upon the transmission of tbe pressure sue* 
turned by n body of water in one vessel to that in 
another, by means of the elanticity of air. An 
apparatus constructed on the principle of the fountain 
ot Hero is employed for draining tbe water from the 
mines of Hchemuitz, in Hungary. Notwithstanding-’ 
these inventions of the Alexandrtsn school, its atten* 
lion does not seem to have been directed-to tbe motion- 
of fluids. Tha first attempt to investigate this subject 
was made at Rome, in the reigns of Nerve and Tnqew. 
From that time, very little advance was made in to* 
drodynamics fill the end of the 10 th eentnry, when tew 
discoveries of Castelli end Torricelli gave a new direo- 
tion to the soieneo of hydraulics. The discoveries of 
Sir Isaac Newton and other philosophers have ceased 
this branch of soienoe to progress rapidly In later 
yean. The analytical theory of by drodynamlot resolves 
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itself into the integration of equations of partial diffe¬ 
rences, Euler, to whom this branch of the oaloulus is 
owing, gave the genoral formal* for the motion of 
fluids, founded on the laws of their equilibrimn, and 
thus reduced the whole mechanics of fluid bodies to a 
single question of analysis. Hydraulic machines are 
of great variety. They are of two hinds,—machines 
having a motion of rotation, and machines having an 
alternate motion. When water acts on a maohine as a 
moving power, it exerts, on the part impinged on, n 

I treasure. The immediate effect of this pressure will 
>e to maho the part struck move in the direction of 
the power, or in Borne constrained direction; in either 
ease the space will be passed through by the part. 
Among the machines having a motion of rotation may 
bo mentioned water-wheels of varied kinds. They may 
be divided into two domes, —vertical wheels, with the 
axis horizontal, and horieonted wheels, with (ho axis 
vcrtioul. The hydywnlio machines which possess an 
alternate motion are the water-column machine and 
the hydraulic ram (which tee). The water-column 
machine consists of a cylinder in which a piston is 
driven backwards and forwards by the weight of a high 
column of water contained in an upright pipe. A 
working beam is attached to the piston-rod, which 
transmits a motion to tho common pumps. This 
machine, used in Hungary, is mentioned above as an 
adaptation of the principle of Hero's fountuin. The 
machines for ruining water are pumps, the Archime¬ 
dean screw, and pail or huoket machines. Descrip¬ 
tions of tho different hydraulic machines nro given 
under the respeutivo names of each.— Ref. Sir l)aud 
Brewster's article on Hydrodynamics in the Enryclo- 
media firitunnica ; Mosely’s Elementary Trralite nn 
Tlgdroetatiee and Hydrodynamict ; llossut’s llydroily- 
«i amlqut, 

Hrnno - EtKCTitro Maciunb, a very powerful 
source of electricity, first observed by n workman in 
charge of a fixed steam-engine at Seghtll colliery, near 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. A lurge quantity of sloam was 
escaping through a leak in the cement about the 
safety-valve,' and the engineman, while endeavouring 
to adjust tho weights on the safety-valve,noticed that 
S strong electric spark passed from tho metal-work of 
the boiler, and from the boiler itself, if he tried to 
touoh it while the steam was escaping. This phe¬ 
nomenon, ho observed, was particularly apparent 
when one hand was immersed in the vupour. Kir 
William (then Mr.) Armstrong, having hoard of the 
ooonrrenee, investigated the subject experimentally. 
By means of mi insulated brass rod, with u metallic 
plate at one end and a ball at tho otbor, the former 
being immersed in the escaping steam, and the latter 
held uear the boiler, he was able to obtain sixty or 
seventy sparks per minute. On tho result of this 
experiment, Armstrong's liydro-electrio machine was 
constructed. It consists of a steam-boiler, insulated 
by means of strong glass pillars, on which it rests. 
Attached to tho upper part of the boiler a large num¬ 
ber of bent iron tubes, terminating in wooden jets, 
allow tho steam to pass out with considerable force. 
A conductor projects from tho boiler, terminating in 
a knob, while in front of the bent tubes is a metallic 
oase, containing several rows of points for carrying 
off tho opposite electricity of the steam. It has been 
elearly shown by Professor Faraday that the elcctri- 
oity generated by this mnehino docs not depond on 
the issue of steam through small orifices, nor on any 
chemical or physical change due to evaporation . or 
condensation; but is merely the result of the friction 
of the water particles which are driven through the 
jets by the steam. These particles not similarly to the 
glass, plate in the ordinary maohine, and give out 
positive electricity; while the wooden jets and pipes 
net as rubbers, and give, oat negative electricity. 
The true source of electricity in the machine is 
in fact the friction of tho steam; the bailor being 
negative and the escaping vapour positive. The 
best material for the orifice of the jet appears to 
be wood; while ivory is one of the worst. A 
Jfufi' quantity of oil or turpentine in the exit-pipes 
produces a remarkable' change in this machine; the 
electrical states beaome reversed, the boiler being 
positive and the steam negative. 

Bxdxoixbsidctawic Ac in, ki-dro-/«ri-ru{-si-&» , -n«'fc l 
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Hydrogen 


in Chem., symbol H.Fdcy.—This compound is obtained 
in red crystals, by the evaporation of a solution of 
ferridoyanide of lead, which has been decomposed by 
sulphuretted hydrogen. 

HrDBOVBBBOCYANia ACID, hi-drorfer'-ro-ei-itn'-nii, 
in Chem., symbol H,Fcy.—This acid is obtained, ac¬ 
cording to Liebig, by adding to a saturated solution of 
ferrocy snide of potassium, an equal volume of hydro- 
chlorio acid. The white precipitate of the acid thus 
obtained is washed with nyilrochlorio uoid, dried in 
valves on a tile, and crystallized by tbo addition of 
ether to its solution in alcohol. 

IlvDnortuoHro Acid, hi-dro-Jlu-or'-ik (From hydro- 
pen and fluorin), in Chem., symbol HF, a very re¬ 
markable acid, formed of fluorine and hydrogen. It 
lias a very powerful affinity for silicon, abstracting it 
from its compounds with great facility. It is therefore 
necessary to prepare it in metallic vessels, its solvent 
notion on glass being very great. In commerce, vessels 
of lead are generally used; but when it is desirable to 
obtuin an acid of perfect purity, platinum vessels ore 
employed. To prepare this substance, ono part of 
finely-powdered fluor spar is mixod with two parts,of oil 
of vitriol, and the gelatinous mass so formed is distilled 
in n leaden retort, to vrliioh a U tube is fitted. The U 
tube is surrounded I" powerful fljpcaing mixture, and 
the arid distils over !lydrofluono acid is a densely 
fuming colourless v .i-itile liquid, boiling at 0iP, and 
freezing at about -4° Fahr. The preparation of the 
arid must bo conducted with great care, os the fumes 
of it uro very deleterious, and a drop falling on the skin 
will occasion n deep and painful sore. Poured into 
wutcr, it cnnscs tho evolution of groat heat. It is 
easily recognized by its corrosive action on glass, and 
a weak solution of it is much used in the arts for etching 
that substance. The glass to he etched is covered with 
bees-wax, the design being traced on the wax with an 
etching tool. The whole is then exposed to the action, 
of tho acid, which eats away those portions unprotected 
by tho wax. Diluted hydrofluoric acid dissolves tho 
metals, extricating hydrogen and forming fluorides. 

11tdROG xy, hi'-dro-jen (Hr. huilor, water; gtnnao, I 
produce), in Chem.,' symbol Z, equivalent 1; spec, 
grav. 0 01192, continuing volume 2.—Hydrogen.is an 
elementary substauce, first isolated ns a constituent 
of water ny Cavendish in 176(1. It is a colourless, 
transparent, tasteless, inodorous gas, permanent at 
all temperatures, and resisting all efforts to liquefy it. 
It is almost insoluble in water, 100 volames of that 
fluid only absorbing two volumes of the gas. It is 
the light est substance in nature, 100 cubiu inches of 
it weighing only 2T4 grains. It was at one time 
doubtful whether it existed in tho uncombined state 
in nature; but the experiments of Bunsen prove that 
it is evolved, although in very variable proportions, 
by the solfaturas of Iceland. In combination with 
water, it is most extensively distributed, throughout 
nature. It also exists in combination with.hydrogen 
in most inflammable minerals. It is an important 
element in all organic substances, and enters into the 
composition of most substances in daily use, whether 
drawn from, the mineral, vegetable, or animal king¬ 
dom. Having n very- great attraction for oxygen 
and chlorine, when in the nascent condition, it is 
much employed in the laboratory for deoxidizing or 
deohlnrinating purposes. It is prepared in S variety 
of ways, the most usual being by pouring dilate sul¬ 
phuric acid on granulated zinu or iron clippings, whoa 
the following reaction takes place:— 

Zd + SO,HO — ZnO + SO, + H. 

It may also be prepared by passing steam over red-hot 
iron filings, by plunging sodium or potassium into 
water, or by electrolysis of water; all of which methods 
are more scientifically interesting than practical. 
When zino and dilute sulphuric sold are used, the 
gas passes off rapidly, and may be collected over 
water. Prepared in this way, it ooutains a number of 
impurities, such as arsenic, sulphur, antimony, Ac.; 
but these may bo removed by passing the. gas through 
solutions of hydrate of potash, nitrate of silver, ana 
oil of vitriol. Mixed with air, it mar be breathed 
without any other effect than raising the pitoh of tho 
voice many notes higher. Mixed with oxygen, olefiant 
gas, or atmospherio dr. It forma an explosive com* 
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Hydrogen* Binoadde of 


pound of great power. The reel netnre of hydrogei 
Em long been an interesting point of diicuitioi 


present the appearance of quicksilver; while others 
contend, with Odling, that it is a neutral sabstanoe. 


contend, with Odling, that it is a neutral sabstanoe, 
possessing both the basia properties of a metal and the 
chlorous properties of a gas. Ita power of being re* 
pieced by metals in its combinations bas led Gerkardt 
and others to classify metals in acebrdsuce with thoir 
hydrogen-replacing power. Most metals replace one 
atom of hydrogen in its combinations, sieh as potas¬ 
sium, sodfctn, sine, Ac.; others replace two atoms of 
hydrogen, such os palladium, platinum, and tin; those 
Which replaco three atoms of hydrogen, such as bis¬ 
muth, arsenic, and antimony. Others replace three 
atoms of hydrogen by two of metal; such sa aluminum, 
iron, manganese, anil others; two atoms of which re¬ 
place one of hydrogen. In these cases, the hasisity of 
the metal is olteu expressed by dashes over the symbol 
belonging to it. Thus, chloride of bismuth is written 
Ili'"pK, and bichloride of platinum P1"C1,. l’hia sys¬ 
tem of expressing bnsio power was first used by Odling. 
Hydrogen is not only replaced in its compounds by 
metals, but also by complex organic compound atoms; 
such as ethyl, methyl, Ac. The theory, too, that hydro- 
gen can only exist separately in the state of a double 
atom, is daily gaining ground, much light being thrown 
on the subject by the consideration of the properties 
of the hydrocarbons forming alcohol radicles. Thus, 
hydrochloric acid is represented as a double atom of 
hydrogen, in whioh one utom is replaced hy chlorine. 
Its union with other bodies forms four great types, in 
which all compounds are modelled. These four are 
HH 1 ,HCl 1 ,HHO,,HmrN. (See also Trrss.) Hy¬ 
drogen is used principally in the oxyhydrogeu blow¬ 
pipe. The cluef»compou’nds of hydrogen aro water, 
ammonia, hydrochloric acid, and many others, which 
will be found described under their respective heads. 

Hyphogkv, Bixoxidh of, iu Chem., symbol HO,, 
equivalent 17.—This peculiar compound wsb discovered 
by Theuard, iu 1817. It is generally prepared by 
digesting binoxido of barium with a dilute acid, at a 
low temperature. It is a coloiflless, transparent, 
syrupy liquid, with a harsh, bitter, and astringent 
taste. It does not freeze at — 22°Fahr., and evaporates 
without decomposition. Its specific gravity is 1*452. 
From the extra equivalent of oxygen being so loosely 
combined, it is set free on nearly every occasion. As 
might be expected, peroxide of hydrogen is a power- 
fnlly-oxidating agent. It has as yet received no ex¬ 
tensive use, although it bas been employed occasionally 
in medicine. 

Hxdbogbx, Pbbsdlfuidb of, in Chem., symbol 
HS, (?), a light yellow, transparent, oily fluid, pos¬ 
sessing a peculiar acrid odour and bitter-sweet taste, 
produced by adding an excess of hydrochloric acid to 
the solution of an alkaline pentasulphide. Owing to 
its property of dissolving sulphur, its composition bas 
not vet been exactly made out. 

Hxniooaw, Tbboxidb of, in Chem., symbol HO,, 
G product of the electrolysis of water, according to the 
experiments of Baumert. 

HYSBOtflUPirr, hi-drogt-rUf-e (Gr. hudor, watetfj 
ho, I write), e term applied to that part of scienee 


on tike surface of the earth; pertkulany with refer¬ 
ence to the bearings of the coast, the depth, ourrenls, 
and other einoumetaneci important or useful in navi¬ 
gation. Hydrography implies the same thing with 
regard to the sea that geography implies with respect 

to the land. _ 

Hydboxbtbb, hi-drom'-e-ter (Gr. hudor, water; 
matron, a* measure), an instrument for determining 
the relative densities, or specific gravities, of fluids 


Hydropathy 


found that the counterpoising weight it not sufficient^ 
and iu order to restore equilibrium, a weight equal to 
the weight of the water displaced must bo added. If* 
then, the tame body be immersed in two different 
fluids, the weights whioh it will respectively loee in 
each will he directly proportional to the specific gra¬ 
vities of the fluids; because the loss of weight is el* 
ways equal to the weight of the fluid displaced,—that 
is, the magnitude of the body multiplied by tbeepecifle 
gravity of the fluid. The same principle holds good 
I in the case of substances which ere lighter then the 
1 fluid ; fur when a body floats upon the surface of a 
flui«|, the weight of the portion of fluid displaced ia 
equal to tlio weight of the floating body. Upon this 
principle in hydrostatics, Sykes's hyarometer is COB® 
structed. This instrument W directed by sot of per* 
liament to he used in collecting tike spirit revenue of 
the United Kingdom. It conaistrof a thin, flat stem, 
about six inches in length, divided on both aides into 
eleveu equal parts, each of which ia again subdivided 
into two. Tina stem carries a hollow brass ball, about 
one inch and a half in diameter, in which is fixed a 
conical stalk terminating in a pear-shaped weight, SO 
that when the instrument is placed in a fluid, it may 
float with the other extremity perpendicular to the 
surface. Ten different weights' of different magni¬ 
tudes are also applicable to the lower portion oftthe 
graduated stem. Nine of these weights ere circular, 
with a slit iu each to fit the stent, and are numbered 
respectively 111, 20, fill, 40, 60, 00, 70, 80, end BO. By 
the successive application of these, the instrument 
may be sunk so as to obtain the whole rango of spe¬ 
cific gravities, from pure alcohol to distilled water. 
The tenth weight is in the form of a parallelepiped, and 
can bo fixed, when necessary, to the upper part or the 
stem. In order to calculate the strength of a portion 
of spirit by this hydrometer, a portion of the liquid ie 
placed in a tall glass vessel, and the temperature 
noted by means of the thermometer. The instrument 
is then floated, and one or more of tbo weights ia 
added, until the lower part of the scale sinks beneath 
the. surface. The number on the stem in oontMt 
with the snrfnco Is then observed, end added to the 
number of the circular weight employed; and this 
third number is referred to e senes of tables cal¬ 
culated for the purpose. In these tables, undor 
the proper temperature, will be found the percent¬ 
age of strength required. The method adopted by 
chemists for finding the speciflo gravities of h . kids ie 
nut by weans of delicate glass hydrometers only, bat 
also by means of the specific-gravity bottle, or thou¬ 
sand-grain bottle. iFor other methods for obtaining 
like results, see SrK:*tric Gsavitx.) 

Hyduonitbopbunsic Acid, hl'-dro-ni'-tro-prut'-tUe, 
H,Fc,Cy,KO,.—When binuxideof nitrogen is trans¬ 
mitted through a solution of hydroferrideyanio acid, it 
is absorbed, hydrocyanic acid being disengaged, and G 
new acid—kydronitmprussic acid—ia formed, whioh* 
when combined with tue metals, gives rise to tiienitro- 
prusBidcs (which Me). 

Htdbofathv, hi-drop'-i-the (Gr. hudor, water, and 
pathos, disease), is a mode of curing disease by means 
of the application of water. The system owes its origin 
to one Vineenz Priessnitz, who, in 1828, established an 


are inversely as their specific gravities, tub principle 
upon whioh the ordinary hydrometer is constructed ia 
as follows t—When a body is immersed in a fluid, it 
loses m much of its weight ss is equal to the weight of 
the fluid whioh it displaces. Thus* if a body be sua- 
wended from one arm of a balance, and counterpoised 
to the other arm; and then. 


Institution at his native place, Griifenbarg, in Austrian 
Silesia, for the cure of diseases on this mode. The 
system soon spread, and now there are in this country 
a number ot hydropathic establishments. Without 
claiming for the system all that ita votaries demand* 
there can be no doubt that it is of the greatest benefit 
in e large number of cases. Particularly is it of 
benefit in cases of indigestion, nervousness, an im¬ 
paired constitution, a too full habit, or in such aa 
have been living freely, without taking much exor¬ 
cise. The system of dietary and exercise that is kept 
np at these places is perhaps not less conducive to • 
cure than the baths. Having, under the head Batk* 
already noticed at length the different forms of baths, 
and the great importance of bathing, little more re¬ 
mains for ns here then to notice shortly some of the 
forms in whioh it is employed as a remedial agent. 
These ere very various. Besides the ordinary bath 
and the shower bath, one of the moat common is the 
douohebeth, in which a single jet of water, varying in 
size from the thicksets of • quill pen to that of a man* a 
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Hydrophobia I Hydromlphurio Add 


arm, ii projected srith great force. either from Above, 
below, or one ride, upon a particular pert of the body. 
The aits both is token sitting; besides which there ere 
the foot4>eth, hand-bath, Ac. Sometimes, when toe 
petient is sitting in a WArm or tepid both, cold water is 
poured over the heed end upper part of the person. 
Pieces of coarse linen, saturated with oold water, are 
also applied to the skin, and covered over with dry 
oloths, and usually re-raoistened seroral times a day. 
The wet sheet packing is one of the characteristics of 
the system. It consists in toe patient being closely 
enveloped in a sheet, wrung out of cold water, and tbeu 
covered over with dry blankets. The groat importance 
of hydropathy consists in the healthy stimulus which 
ft gives to the nerves, braolng them, and acting as a 
tonic, and soother to the whole system. 

Hydrophobia, U-dro-fo’-ba-o (Gr H hudor, water, and 
phobaa, I fonr), is a disease oooasiound by the bite of a 
rabid animal, and so oalled from the great dread that 
those who suffer from it manifest at the sight of water. 
Tha dog, oat, fox, and wolf, are the animals among 
whom-tois disease is most common,—among whom it 
is natural; but there is perhaps no animal to whom it 
is not capable of being communicated, ee it ie to man. 
A dog who ie suffering from this disease, bocomee 
solitary, morose, and sullen; runs about wildly, aud 
bites at whatever crimes in his way; but his respect for 
his master is at first unaltered. As the disease advances, 
ha becomes more furious, gnawing and biting at what* 
•car comes in his way; he forgets hie master, he 
breathes quickly and heavily, his tongue hangs out, his 
mouth is continually open, and discharges a large 
quantity of froth. In this state he seldom lives more 
than four-and-twenty hours. The poison exists in the 
saliva of the rabid animal, and may be communicated 
either by a bite, or by lickwg a wounded part. After 
thepoison bae been reoeived, the wound usually heals 
up in the ordinary way. At a period, however, varying 
from a month or six weeks to perhaps eighteen mouths. 
Symptoms of the disease begin to manifest themselves. 
The part becomes painful, red, and swollen, and shoot¬ 
ing pains are felt, extending from it to the central parte 
ofthe body. Very soon after this (within a few hours 
perhaps, bnt certainly within a few days), the specific 
constitutional symptoms make their appearanoe; he is 
hurried and irritable; speaks of pain and etifibess per¬ 
haps about his neok and throat; unexpectedly he finds 
himself unable to swallow fluids, and every attempt to 
do so brings on a paroxysm of choking ami sobbing, of 
a very distressing kina to behold. The symptoms 
rapidly inorease in severity. The nervous irritability 
beoomes extreme, the paroxysms are greatly more 
violent, and are excited not only by any attempts to 
•wallow liquids, but by the reiy sight or sound of them; 
even the waving of a polished surface, ae of a mirror 
before the eyes, or the passage of a gust of wind across 
the faoo, being sufficient to excite it. Death occasion- 
ally takes place within twenty-four hours, but some¬ 
times it may be protracted to the fifth or sixth day; 
usually, however, it terminates fatally on the seoond or 
third day. Nothing oan be said to be known ofthe 
nature or character of this disease, and as little is 
known regarding its treatment. Various means have 
been tried, but row, or any of them, have met with any 
success, and nona of them have received general adop¬ 
tion. It is not, however, every one that is bitten by a 
rabid animal that has hydrophobia. John Hunter 
Moorda that in one case twenty-one persons were 
bitten by a mad dog, and only one of them had hydro¬ 
phobia; and others have oome to the oonolusion, that 
on an average, only one person in twenty-five bitten 
will have hydrophobia. In the treatment of this dis- 
mss, the great thine is to remove the poieon before it 
hse extended itself into the system. This is best done, 
where possible, by excision of the wounded part, care 
being token that every portion of it is removed. Where 
it is impossible to use the knife effectually, a powerful 
oaustio should be applied freely over the whole surface 
of the wound, so as to destroy the effect of the poison. 
As the poison is not very active, these meant are usually 
effective, though employed some time alter the reoeipt 
Of the womnl; but, of course, in'such circumstances, 
all due haste is to be adopted, and it ie well, before the 
arrival of medical assistance, to keep oorefully washing 
•ho part with tepid water. 


Htdrophyllao**, bi-dro-AUloi'-ta.a, in Boi, toe 
Eydnpkyllum fsm., a nat. ora. of DieatyUthma*, sub¬ 
class Corollifiora, consisting of barbs, bushes, and' 
small trees, oaring tha following charactersLeaves 
usually hairy, toned, and alternate; flowers either 
solitary, stolked, and axillary, or arranged in cirrinate 
racemes or spikes; cslyx persistent, 6-pertite ooroila 
regular, 5-oleft; stamens equal in number to and 
alternate with toe segments of the ooroila; ovaty 
simple, 1—2-celtod, with 2 parietal placentas; styles 
and stigmas 2, and 2 or many ovules; fruit capsular* 
2-valved, 2- or 1-celled, with a large placenta filling tha 
coll; seeds netted; albumen herd and abundant. Tha 
plants of this order are chiefly natives of the northern 
and most southern parts of the American continent. 
Many of them are cultivated in onr gardens, and are 
highly valued for their pretty flowers. The most com¬ 
mon are the species of Ifemophila and Hfdrolea. 

Hydrostatics, ki-dro'itif-iki (Gr. hudor, water; 
t tatutoa, static, standing, or settling). (5 m Hydro- 
dynamics.) 

Hydrostatic Billows, an apparatus for illustrating 
that singular property of liquids in virtue of whiou 
they transmit pressure in every direction equally. Ia 
general form it conai 1 " of two flat boards, united by 
water-tight leather ei ■ alible cloth. Communicating 
with the interior of i 'b bellows is a short tube fitted 
with a stop-cook, by which the liquid may be dis¬ 
charged. From this short tube a long tube rises 
perpendicularly, terminating in a funnel. Weights 
are then placed on the upper board of the bellows, 
and water poured Into the ftmnel. The water passes 
into tho bellows, and lifts toe weights. The load which 
can be thus lifted may be determined thus:—Every 
portion of toe board will be pressed upwards by a force 
equal to the weight of tbe water in toe tube above the 
level of toe board. Thus, if the section of the upright 
tube be 1 square inah, and toe surface of the board 
600 square inches, then a column of water in the tube 
weighing 1 lb. will lift a weight of 600 lbs, A very 
small quantity of water maj thus be used to lift a very 
great weight. 

Utdrobulphocyayic Aon, M-dro-tttV-fo'ti'Ha'-ik, 
in Chem., H.CyS,.—When dry sulphuno oxide or 
mercury is decomposed by a current of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, a colourless liquid is formed, which crystal¬ 
lises in radiated masses at 10 s Fehr. It has a pun¬ 
gent odour, somewhat resembling noetic arid, and ia 
highly poisonous. It boils at 216 s , and may be dis¬ 
tilled at that temperature without undergoing decom¬ 
position, 

Hydrosulphuhio Acid, M'-dro-nd^'^rik, in 
Chem., sulphuretted hydrogen,—symbol H8, equi¬ 
valent 17, combining volume 2, spec. grav. ribl2. 
This important compound of sulphur ana hydrogen is 
generally known fay its second name; but aa it pos¬ 
sesses acid properties, it may be, oalled hydrosulpburio 
acid or sulphvdrio acid. It is generally prepared for 
use by submitting one of the metallic sulphides to the 
action ot an acid, when it is disengaged in great abun¬ 
dance. For general purposes, toe sulphide of iron is 
broken into small fragments, end placed in a bottle, m 
mixture of sulphuric acid and six or seven times no 
weight of water is added to it, and the gas gradually 
passes over. It is a transparent colourless gas, having 
the characteristic odour of rotten eggs. It is highly 

I ioisonous in a concentrated form, ana is total to tbe 
ower animals, even when very much diluted. It ie 
inflammable, burning with a pale bluish flame, 
depositing sulphur as it consumes. It- Absolves ia 
half or one-third of ita bulk of water, fbnuug a solu¬ 
tion possessing week sold properties. Stipossd to toe 
air, toe solution becomes milky, and depqnta sulphur. 
Under a pressure of seventeen atmospheres, sulpha- 
retted hydrogen is reduced to a colourless invisible 
liquid, which freezes at—122° Falir., into a transparent 
mass. It is a constituent of many springs; the baths 
of Aix-la-Chapelle and Harrogate owing their effleacy 
to this gae. It ie of great use in analysis, in forming 
characteristic precipitates of tiuMuetals. When passed 
through solutions of the metals, it throws down the 
sulphide in the some manner that hydrochloric acid 
gives rise to the chlorides of the metals with whieh it to 
united. It exhibits a great tendency to unite with the 
soluble sulphides, compounds formed on the type of 









UlflVliRSAL IOTOEMATION, 


XB«BS. The Mxalled hydroeulphate of ammowie of 
the kheeatoiyia a hydrosalphate of tho sulphide of 


Hia mn m, H p nwd-$-itr (Or. Aspres, moist 
OMfrei s, * hhh), in Instrnmmrt for ascertaining 
tho amount of ifMooi vapour present is tk* atmo¬ 
sphere or other aAriforts fluid under examination. 
Dermal varieties of apparatas have been invented for 
this purpoaa. Any alterations in the etate of the 
atmosphere. with respect to moisture or dryness, are 
manifested by different phenomena. The vanoni forms 
of hygrometer* are thus very great; but they can gene* 
Tally be divided into two distinct classes,—those whioh 
depend on absorption, and those whioh depend on 
condensation. A great number of substances in na¬ 
ture absorb moisture in a greater or less degree, and 
consequently undergo some change, either in regard 
to their physical qualities, their size, or their weight. 
Animal fibre ia elongated, on aooount of being softened 
and relaxed; while vegetable fibre is shortened, on 
account of its swelling. Moisture is imbibed with 
avidity by many mineral substances, which gain weight 
by that mean*. Many of the hygrometers which de¬ 
pend upon this alteration of dimension or weight are 
known by the names of their inventors; as Be Luo's, 
Be Beussure’s, Baniell’s, &o. Be Luc employed a tlfin 
slip of whalebone, the contractions of which indicated 
the variations of moisture. Be Saussure employed a 
human hair, by means of which be constructed a far 
more delicate instrument; but unfortunately it was 
exceedingly liable to derangement, and, moreover, wee 
uncertain, unless prepared with extreme care. The 
hygrometer invented by Mr. Banieli, the late professor 
of chemistry at King’s College, London, has nearly 
superseded every other kind. It consists of two thin 
glass balls, of If inoh diameter, connected together by 
a tube having a bore about i inoh. The tube i8 bent 
at right angles in two places, so as to form three arms 
of unequal length, the longest of which contains a 
small thermometer, having its bulb in the lower of the 
two glass balls. This ball, after being filled about 
two-thirds with other, is held over a spirit-lamp till 
tile air is entirely expelled through a capillary tube 
left open for the purpose. After the air is all cupelled, 
the tube is hermetically closed. The other boll is then 
covered with a piece of muslin, and the instrument is 
placed on a stand to which another small thermometer 
is attached. In using the hygrometer, a small portion 
of ether is first poured upon the muslin, which, as it 
evaporates, lowers the temperature of the ball, and 
thus causes a rapid condensation of the ethereal 
vapour within. As it continues to eondonse, the ether 
in the lower ball continues to evaporate, by which the 
temperature of the included ether is reduced uutil a 
deposit of moisture is observed to take place on the 
exterior of the instrument. Dy observing the tem¬ 
perature indicated by the inclosed thermometer, the 
dew-point is ascertained,—that is, the point at which 
the precipitation of atmospheric moistnre takes pleoe. 
This instrument is very beeutiful m principle, but it is 
doubtful as to whether it ever shows precisely the tem¬ 
perature at which the deposition of dew does take piece. 
It is also costly, on account of its great consumption 
of ether. From 1840 to 1847 it was exclusively used at 
the Royal Observatory at Greenwich, since which time 
the observations have been taken from the simul¬ 
taneous raading of two thermometers, the bulb of 
thn one being wet and the other dry. In the use of 
BanielTe hygrometer, after the dew-point has been 
observed, together with the temperature of the exter¬ 
nal air, the aotual quantity of moisture contained is 
found t <v om the following formula,—whero t denotes 
the temperature of the surrounding sir, and p the 
elasticity of aqueous vapour at the temperature indi¬ 
cated by the inakaed thermometer:— 


Weight in grains: 


5850-3 
* 418+t 


xp. 


Htubmattbus, ki-le-e-taw'+vt (Or. )tyle, weald or 
forest; taurot, lizard), in Geol., one or tho gigantic 
terrestrial lisards whose remains were discovered by 
Br. Mantell in tho Weald •i strata of Tilgate Forest. 
The restoration of this old-world monster by Mr. 
Waterhouse Hawkins occupies a prominent position 
among tin polmontologioal illustrations in the grounds 
90S 


Hymn 

of the Crystal Palate. Br. Mantell inferred, tram the 
■lie and form of the bones of the head and jaws, that 
the cre a tu re most have attained a length of from twenty 
to thirty feet. The body was broader than high, a#a 
terminated by a long flexible tail; the Mmha warn 
relatively short; the thin waa covered with imlwmi 
tubercles; and a row of very large thin angular splaea 
extended down the beck, and formed a serrated dermal 
crest. 

Htxnrm, At-meo-V-4 (from Or. hum, a mem¬ 
brane), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. erd. Ztgmmnom, and 
sub-ord. Cittalpinitm. The species if. Cfcrtorti, the 
Weet-lndian locust-tree, it supposed to yield gum- 
animo or Beat-Iadian copal. The inner bark ia sated 
to possess anthelmintic properties. The fruit contains 
a mealy substance, in which tho seeds are imbedded, 
sweet and grateful to the palate: this, when boiled and 
allowed to ferment, forme an intoxicating drMk 
resembling beer. The timber ia dose-groined and 
tough, and ia well adapted for planking vessels. Tho 
species a. ttrucota probably furnishes soma of tho 
East-Indian copal; and some other species ia probably 
the source of Mexican copal. Braxuian copal ia cam 
to be the produce of several species of HymmuMh and 
also of a plant belonging to the same sub-order; 
namely, Traehylabium marUanum, Again, several 
species of tho genim, together with QttibottrUa oopalU- 
fira, furnish the three kind* of oopal known respec¬ 
tively as African oopal, African yellow gam, and 
African red gum. 

HvxxMOVTsns, hi'-men-op'-i*~ri (Gt.Amm*, ament- 
broue; pttron, awing), one of the Orders into which 
insects are divided. They arc characterised by pos¬ 
sessing fonr membranous wings, of whioh the anterior 
pair are the larger, and they cross horixontally over 
the body when in a state of repose. Of sll the orders 
into which insects are separated, the hvmenoptaro 
contains the largest number remarkable for develop¬ 
ment of instinctive powers and sooial qualities. The 
females arc provided with an ovipositor, oonsiatiug 
ohiofly of three elongated slender proecasea, of which 
two serve as a sheath to the third. Tins ovipositor, in 
many species, is so organized that, with it, they are 
not only able to perforate the substances in whiah 
they deposit their eggs, but, in many oases, it serves 
as a weapon of defenae, and is the part which, in bees 
And wasps, is called the sting. With this weapon, 
which is barbed at the apex, they are able to kill their 
enemies, or ronder them torpid or powerless. The 
antenna: are generally filiform or setaoeoua. The 
mesothorax and tho metathorax are well developed ; 
the protothorax is narrow. Hymennpterous inseets 
are remarkable for the groat development of the 
aerial trachea:, which, in many species, are phased fat 
their abdomen, in pouohes, and are very large in oom- 
parison with the etste of the inseets. They undergo 
what is termed incomplete metamorphosis; and in the 
greater number the larrs are soft, whitish-coloured, 
and destitute of feet. In the imago, or perfect state, 
most hymenopterous insects live upon flowers, or, at 
least, often frequent them; tome for the purpose of 
gathering honey, aqd otbere in order to fina a safe 
retreat from whence they can attack their prey. The 
order Hymenoptera ia divided by Latreille into two 
great sections,—the TtrtlrantiamaA the Aotdtafa. In 
the former, the female possesses a distinct ovipositor, 
and in the latter that organ ie replaced by a sting. 
Many of tho ants, however, prove an exception, since 
they do not possess a sting, out merely defend them¬ 
selves by ejecting an acid liquid. The best-known 
families of the Jlymenopttra are tbe bees, the wasps, 
and the ants. A description of thece particular inseota 
will be foiled under their respective names. 

Hymn, Aim (Let. kymnui, Gr. Kunnot), a song of 
praise or adoration in honour of a deity, generally 
accompanied by some instrument. It Is supposed to 
have been originated by Orpheus and Linus, and 
l’indar is also said to have made his first essays in 
literature in tbe sbapeof hymn*. Amongst the Greeks, 
tho hymn consisted of three couplets,—the stropAs, the 
antutrophe, and the epode. 8t. Hilary, bishop of Ppio- 
tiere, is said to have been the first who composed 
hymns for churches. The Te Deum and Benedict ns 
in our liturgy are both called hymns, while the compo¬ 
sition of the former ia attributed to St. &mtaofe, who 
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mcmcdod St. Hilary in hymn-writing. Thom in the 
Roman brerianr warn in all probability written by 
Prudential. Tne term is now applied to any short 
religious poem, not being a version of a psalm, sang in 
places of puhlio worship. They may be said to oonsiit 
of three kinds,—1. Metrical, or such as were in nse in 
tbs daily service of the unreformed Church, and of 
which the only one now formally authorised by the 
Church of England is the Veni Creator; 2, Cantialu 
appointed to lie sung or said in the daily service, and 
divided into versos, and pointed like psalms; and 3. 
those portions of the Communion service which are to 
be said nr sung, but not arranged like canticles; ns the 
Tersnnctus and the Gloria in Eicelsia.— lief. Hook's 
Church Dictionary; Moore's Encyclopaedia of Muiic. 

Htoscyamcs, Xi-os-j'-d-mii* (Gr. huotkuumoe), Hen¬ 
bane, a gen. of the imt. ord. Alropacea. The common 
■imhane, II. niger, is an indigenous plant, growing on 
waste grounds, banks, and commons. It is glandular 
and viscid, and eihsles a peculiar odour, which is fetid 
and powerful. It blossoms in Juneor July, tho flowers 
bring of a pale straw-colour, beautifully pencilled witli 
purple veins. The fruit is the peculiar modification of 
the capsule termed a pyxie, from its oppinng trans¬ 
versely hy a lid, like a pill-box. Tho whole herb pos¬ 
sesses nnrcqtio properties, and has been employed 
medieinally from tho earliest times as a narcotic, 
anodyne, and soporific. It is sometimes used by 
omilists in place of belladonna to dilate tho pupil. 
When swallowed in Kullicicnt quantity, it i% stated 
to cause loss of specoh, disturbance of vision, distor¬ 
tion of the taco, coma, delirium, phantasms, and 
paralysis. No antidote is known. Its activity is essen¬ 
tially due to tho presence of tho alkaloid buoecyamia. 
Two varieties of houbano ate commonly cultivated,— 
tho aanuaf and the biennial, tho latter being generally 
regarded as tho most active in its properties. Tho 
leaves only are used in regular practice: they are given 
internally in tho form of powder, nr in extract or 
tincture, end applied externally in fomentations or 
cataplasms. The fumes of tho seeds heated in the 
bowl of a tobacco-pipo were formerly inhaled to allay 
toothache. 

Hypbr, hi'-ptr (Or. huper, over, beyond), a Greek 
preposition, which is conjoined with other words in 
order to denote excess, or anything beyond, or over 
and above, the original quality of tho word to whicli it 
is added. Tho term hypercriticism is uu instance of 
the manner in which tne preposition is applied, aud 
the sense in which it is interpreted. 

Hyprbbola, hi-per'-bo-lil (Gr. huper, above, and hole, 
from ballcin, to throw), tho name of one of tho curves 
that are known as conio sections. ( See Comic Sbc- 
nom.) It is formed by cutting the cone in a plane 
that passes through it in a direction parallel to its 
axis. Thus, in tig. 1, appended to the article on the 
ellipse (i*c Ellipsb), OQP aud HTd aro hyperbolas 
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formed by planes passing through the cone ABC, in 
directions parallel to its axis AZ. In the annexed 
Sgure, CAD and EBP are two branches of a perfect 
hyperbola formed by the passage of a plane through a 
double cone, or rather through two cones, which aro 
WO 
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placed together, men to apex, haring a common axis, 
and thair sides inclined to tho axis at the isms angle. 
Z is the oentre of the hyperbola, X, T, its fori, and AB 
its principal axis, or axis major. The difference be¬ 
tween the distances of any point in either branch of 
the hyperbola is alwavs equal to the prinripri axis s 
thus XE-YB=XG~VGi=YC-XC=AB. The lotus 
rectum of the hyperbola it the straight line, drawn 
through either of the foci at right angles to the skit, 
as EP. The cxoentricity is denoted by a fraction, of 
which ZY is tho numerator and ZB the denominator. 
Tho tangriit drawn to any point iu the branches of tho 
hyperbola always bisects the angle made by tho lines 
drawn from that point to the foci. Tho lines KL, MN, 
passing through the centre Z, are asymptotes to tho 
ourve. (See AsyufTOTB.) 

HrpBunoMi, hi-per’-bo-le (from Gr. hvperballo, I 
throw beyond, exceed), a figure used in Uhet., which 
signifies inoro than it is intended to represent to tho 
hearer or reader. When expressions are made use at 
and assertions made whioh might be deemed incredible 
or beyond belief, in order to induce credibility in some 
fact wanted to bn proved, the argument may be said 
to bo supported by hyperboles. As is well observed, 
exaggerate is but hyperbola applied to narrative, in 
order to produce a better impression than would bo 
gained by plain facts al ue. 

IlYPiiiinosiuir, ki‘ i-.bo'-rc-in (from Gr. huper, 
beyond, and boreae, t > north), a designation applied 
to peoplo who dwell in countries very far north. The 
ancionts gave this denomination to the people and 
laoes to the northward of the Scythians, as their 
nowledge of the localities and the inhabitants did not 
extend beyond tho country belonging to that nation. 
According to this nrgumcnt,-tkereforn, hyperboreans 
are Laplanders, Snmsnedca, and the Hussions who 
dwell about tho White Sea. 

Hypbkioackbi, hi-per-e-hai’-te-e, in Hot., the St. 
John's Wort Ism., a nafc. ord. of Dicotyledonee, 
sub-class Tha/ami/lorer, consisting of herbs, shrubs, 
and trees, having the following diagnostic charac¬ 
ter :—Leaves usually opponto, simple, cxstipulate; 
flowers regular; sepals and petals hypogynous, -with 
a quaternary or quinary distribution; the former 
with an imbricated aestivation, the latter unequal¬ 
sided, commonly marked with black glands, and 
having a contorted mstivation; stamens hypogynous, 
usually numerous and polvdelphous, rarely few, ana 
then distinct or monadclphous; anthers 2-celled, 
opening longitudinally; styles several, long; fruit 
1 -celled, or 3—5-ccllod. There are 18 genera of Hyper - 
icncete, embracing about 278 species, which ore 
generally distributed over the globe. They have com- _ 
moldy a resinous yellow juice, wbfoh is frequently' 
purgative, as in tne species of Viemia. Some have 
tonic and astringent properties, as Hypericum per¬ 
foratum and Androetcmum officinale; ana some again 
have diuretic properties, as Craloxylon Homechuohia. 
Many of the St. John's worts are cultivated in shrub¬ 
beries. 

tlYrnaiKB, hi-fe’-ne, in Bot., a gen. of palms. 
H. I he/mica is the Doum palm of Egypt, sometimes 
known as the gingerbroad-tree, from the resemblance 
of the pericarp of its fruit to gingerbread. Unlike 
most or the palms, this has a stem forked above. The 
main stem, instead of developing a single terminal 
bud, develops two buds, each of wbioh produces a 
branch. Each branch again develop! two other buds 
at its apox in like manner; and this mode of growth is 
' continued with the successive brsnohes. 

Hyfhbk, hi’-fen (Gr. huphen, together with), a 
rasrk, or short lino, written thus (-), and placed 
between two words, in order to show that-they are 
connected together and form » compound word; as, 
pro-occupied, /bur-leaved. In writing and printing, 
the hyphen is used to connect the syllables of a divided 
word, and is placed after the syllable that closes a lino, 
denoting the connection between that syllable, or port 
of a word, with the flret syllable in the next line. 

Hyfochloxoub Acre, hi'-po-klo'-rue, in Cbem., 
CIO, equivalent 43 5, spec. grav. 2•977. combining 
volume 2.—Hypochlorous arid is formed by pouring a 
current of perfectly dry oh.oriufl through a tube filled 
with well-dned oxide of mercury, procured by precipi¬ 
tation from a solution of corrosive sublimate,by means 
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of potash. ▲ oas.ii produced, whioh may be ool) acted nYrowrrsoir* Acid, ki'-pon-i'-irout, symbol NO* 
ob o deep rad liquid in n receiver, kept cool by • mix- (nitroiu acid, which m«). 

tore of tee ood Balt. It boils at about 08°, emitting a HTpornoarnoBous Aero, hi^po-fotf-Jb-ruiAn Cbem.. 
vapour of a deeper colour than chlorine. It ia easily symbol PO, equivalent 40.—Tbit said may De formed 
decomposed with explosive violenco, by the mere beat by cautiously decomposing the hyposlsosplute of 
of the band. Water dissolves 200 times its bulk of baryta with sulphuric add, a' solution of that thlt 
bypocblorous acid, forming a pale yellow solution, being formed when phosphorus ia boiled in baryte- 
• Tv bon concentrated, it fo easily decomposed, tbe action water. By evaporation, it forma a sour, bitterish, un- 
of light being suiQeient to eliminate chlorine from the crystallisable syrup, with foeble acid propertias. It 
compound. With bases it forma the hypochlorites, hna lioen determined with a great degree of certainty 
which are possessed of powerful bleaching properties, by Wurtz and others, that tho proper formula for 
in fact, it is now tbe generally received opinion, that bypophosphorous ucid is P7I f O,, instead of PO, os it 
the chloride of lime owes its bleaching power to a cer- is round impossible to abstract tho two equivalents of 
tain portion of hypochlorite of limo, which it oontains. water contained in all hypophosphitps, without caus- 
TIxpocuondriasis, hip-o-kon-dri'-d-tie,ln Med., is a ing their decomposition.- The hypophoaphites h^vo 
disease characterized by oxtrrme sensibility of tbe ner- lately received several important applications in medi- 
vous system, leading the patient to believe himself to cine. Tho salts of soda, potash, ammonia, are formed 
be suflering from Borne terrible and imaginary disease, by addingtho carbonates to a solution of hysciphos* 
or to be much worse than be really is. Tbe ideas of phate ol' lime, mudo by boiling four pounds of eapstic 
sucb persons often partake of the most extravagant lime slaked w ith n gallon of water, with one pound of 
character. Ho may fancy that he is immensely tali, or phosphorus auik four gallons of water. The filtered 
inordinately Bmall; that ho is heavy a9 lead, or light liquid is evaporated and crystallized, 
os a feather; that lie is composed of glass, oris u lump i tv post a uinas, hi-poe-lum'-c-ne (Or. kupo, under* 

of butter. They aro all oxtremoly timid, «nd their mid tinmen), in Hot., tho name given to that subdivi- 
fears are exorcised upon trifles, or are altogether sion of Carollijlortr iu which tho stamens aro inserted 
groundless. They dwell constantly upon Ihcir own into the thalamus, and do not adliero to tho ooroila* 
Bufferings, nnd are usually morose, peevish, suspicious, tho ovary being superior. (See classification undor” 
and misanthropic, and frequently suspect their nearest Botary.) 

»ud dearest friends oft designs upon their life. The IlYiMSunrmrnio Acid, hi-po-ntl-ftt'-rib, iaCbem.* 
causes of this disease are various, arising as it docs symbol 8,0, (ililhionic acid ).—This acid is formed by 
usually from an impaired condition of tho nervons passing sulphurous ucid through water in which finely* 
system. Young men of studiouB habits aro very divided peroxido of nmngaucse is suspended. If the 
apt to suffer from this disoaso. Those toafSfho, from liquid is kept cool, hyposulphate or manganese is 
want of occupation and a duo amount of exercise, formed. By adding baryta-water, hyposulphate of 
acquire a luxurious habit, often full a prey to it. The bar\ ta is produced, which may ho aeeomposad by 
cure must of necessity vary somewhat according to tho sulphuric acid. Its salts are unimportant, 
nature of the disoosc. In general, the great thing is to ilvroscr.ntcnoua Acre, At po-ntl-fu'-rut, in Chem.* 
withdraw the patient’s mind as much uh possible from symbol 8,0,, equivalent 48 (dilhionoui acid, tkrmd- 
■ himself. For this purpose, oheerful society and ohango phurir acid) .—This acid is formed in combination with 
of soene should bj) adopted. Tho system ought to be soda by fusing equal parts of carbonate of soda aud 
strengthened by tonics and exercise in thn open air. sulphur, dissolving the impure sulphide of sodium 
If it arise from idleness aud luxury, the great cure is formed, and passing through tho solution a enrrent 
plenty of active exerciso and a spare diet. In oil of sulphurous acid until it ceases to bo absorbed. The 
cases, tho state of the digestive organs should be at- liquid is filtered and evaporated, and large crystals of 
tended to, and the bowels kept in a strictly normal hyposulphite of soda aro formed. This salt has te- 
condition. crivcd important applications as a fixing agent ia 

llxrocYirors, hi-pof-e-nu* (Or.hupo, under; pane, photography, nnd ns an anliMorint in hloaehing, to 
female), in Bot., a term applied to tho etauicns when remove tho last traces of chlorine from bloaehed paper 
they are free from tho calyx and pistil, and ariso from or fabrics. Tho acid has never been isolated: for a m 
the thalamus or torus below tho latter organ : this is stronger acid bo added to any of the hyposulphites, it 
tho normal position of tho stamens, and may boob- splits up into S+BO,. Tho hypoBnlpiulea are eaeiljr 
served in the poppy and ranunculus. The term is recognized by the property they possess of dissolving 
Abo applied to tho corolla when it arises from below chlm-ido of silver, forming with it an intensely sweet 
the pistil ahd free from tho calyx. The insertion of solution. Besides the double hyposulphite of soda 
the stamens is always regarded as tho same as that of and gold, which is used in photography under (he name 
the corolin, so that when the former organs are cni- of eel d'or, the sait'ef soda is the only one which hoe 
prtalous, their insertion with regard to thn pistil do- received any important application, 
pends upon tho point where the corolla itself becomes Hypotuhncsb, hi-poth'-e-nme (Or. kupo under, and 
free; thus, in tbe primrose tho stamens, though at- teino, 1 stretch), a term denoting the longest side of* 
tached to the corolla, sro said to be hypogviious. Thn right-angled triangle (*«* Gbohbtry), or, in other 
name Uypogynm has been given to a subdivision of words, that side which subtends the right angle, 
the Pefaloida, from tho perianth being free and the Euclid, in the 47th proposition of his first book, de* 
ovary superior. (See classification in article Hot* Hr.) terminco the theory by which the sqUaro of the hypo- 
HTFOHirmo Acid, hi-po-ni'-trik, ib Chem., symbol tbenuse is equal to tho sum of tbe squares of the otner 
170*, equivalent 40 (peroxide of nitrogen, nitrous two sides of a right-angled triangle, which admirable 
acid, pernitnc qxide).—When binoxido of nitrogen is mathematical problom is said to bate been discovered 
mixed with oxygen or atmospheric Bir, red dimes of by Pythagoras. It is stated in Brando’s Dictionary 
hyponitric acid aro formed. By heating thoroughly that Cameron, in tho notes to his edition of the Bint 
dry nitrate of lend in a retort, it ovolvea hyponitric 8 ix Books of Euclid, in Greek and Latin, has collected 
acid mixed with oxygen. The hyponitric acid may bo no fewer than seventeen different demonstrations of 
condensed by passing the mixed gases through a tube this celebrated theorem front the plain principles of 
surrounded by a mixture of salt and ice. Tho first elementary geometry. 

portions do not solidify; but if every care bo taken to _ Hypothesis, hi-poth'-e-iii (Or. kupofhetit, supposi- 
avoid moisture, the latter portions form transparent, tion), a term applied to an argument deduced from an 
colourless prismatio crystals, if the temperature bo allowed fact. For instance, as it is forcibly observed 
kept below 4° Fahr. At I5'S° Fahr. it melts into a in tbe "English Cyclopaedia," the sun would disappear 
liquid, which, if the temperature is raised, gradually if it were deprived of its power of giving light, and also 
becomes yellow, and lastly orange, until it reaches 82° if an opaque body were to be inserted between it end 
Fahr., when it boils, the vapour being a dark yellow- the earth; either of these circumstances would be 
Ish red, turning to black as tho heat inereaaos. Hy- amply sufficient to explain a total eclipse, and would 
ponitrie arid was formerly supposed^ to give rise to be tbe hypothesis from whence we would derive that 
toe nitrites, end was thence osued nitrous acid; but conclusion. In all mathematical propositions, in which 
experiment has proved that, on being added to alkaline the manner of reasoning by hypothesis ia so vitally 
bases, it is decomposed, giving rise to nitratee and necessary, there are two things to be taken Into oon- 
nitrites. aidarstion,—firstly, the kypolAceie, and, secondly, the 
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oonolneion ; the former being thet whioh is granted, or 
tmilt on ■uppoiition, either of wfaieh may be the awe, 
end the letter being the necessary eonaequenoe of res- 
soeine from the data. There ere no better examples 
of thie form of argument then thoee found in EucEd's 
problem*, any of which will servo to iltnetrete the eenae 
a whioh the word hypothesis i> to be understood. For 
the instruction* of the render, the following will be 
amply enffloisnt -.—If two trianglei hart two tide* of tho 
O ne equal to two aids a of tho other, and the angle a con. 
tatned bg thoee tide* he equal; then ekall tho Irian glee 
ho equal to one another. Row the first pert of this 
proposition, on which it is based, is the hypothetic, and 
the letter pert, whioh i* determined by the former, is 
the oonelueion. In a well-written artielo on tho sub¬ 
ject* in the “ English Cyclopedia," the writer ob¬ 
serves : “ The foUowing mode of argument is known in 
logic by tho name of hypothetical syllogismIf A 
oust, Zexists: but A does exiBt, therefore Ji does ex¬ 
ist. Or, establish the absolute truth of an hypothesis, 
and the phenomena which necessarily follow, may be 
asserted even without experiment. But this we are 
seldom in a condition to do. The preceding process 
cannot be converted: if A exist, let Z necessarily fol¬ 
low; Z baa appeared, are wo then entitled to say that 
▲ exists ? By no means; for when we prove that Z 
necessarily foEows from A, we do not show that Z 
follows from nothing but A. But if we can establish 
the followingIf A exist, Z follows; if B exist, Z 
follows; if 0 exist, Z follows; and Z cannot happen 
in any other way: then, from the arrival of Z, we are 
entitled to assume that one of the throe. A, B, or C, 
must necessarily exist; perhaps tvro, and perhaps all 
three. At the same time, if the existence of the con¬ 
sequence can he denied, the hypothesis is overthrown. 
If A exist, Z follows: but Z does not happen; then it 
is perfectly certain that A docs not exist. Tho follow¬ 
ing summary of the four coses may be more worthy of 
onr readers’ consideration than many of them will 
suspect:— 

( 1 ) When AisB, Yis T i( z> 

C Nothing can bo concluded: 
Y may he Z on some other 
grounds; or Y may not bo 
Z, precisely because A is 
not B, or for some other 
reason. 


But A is B, 


(2) When A is B, Y is Z; 
But A is not B, 


® ^HtYUnoK Zj ) Therefore A is not B. 


(4) When A is B, Yis Zj 
ButYisZ. < 


r Nothing con bo concluded: 
A may be B, and cither 
because Y is Z, or lor some 
other reason ; ami A may 
not be B, and there may 
bo somo other reason why 
Y should be Z." 

In Fhysios, hypothesis is applied to a free supposi¬ 
tion made to simplify or account for many of the 
phenomena and natural qualities of the world os wc 
see it. Of all hypotheses that have been made, Kepler’s 
(im Oxonniax), which assumed that all the planets 
move in elliptic orbits, is one of the most beautiful, aB 
it has been so fully confirmed by after-astronomers 
and mathematicians, that its troth manifests another 
strong proof in favour of this mode of argument. To 
saoludo. in the words of Sir John Herschel, “A well- 
imagined hypothesis, if it have been suggeBtod by n 
fair inductive consideration of general laws, can hardly 
fan at least of enabling us to generalise a step further, 
and gronp together sovor.il such laws under a more 
universal expression."— Diicoureo on tho Study of 
XTatural Philo tophg. 

Htpoxidacbs;, Aip-oks-s-dat'-ti-s (Gr. hupo, under; 
«*«*, slurp), in Bot. the Mypoxie fam., a small nat. 
ora. of herbftOeoiiB AfonocolyUJonea f closely allied to 
AiHrUnllidac4a t from which they ore distinguished by 
their uabitf their diy harsh leaves, by the outer divi¬ 
sions of tho perianth being ofmo&rscr texture than the 
Inner,, bv their seeds being oommonly stropbiolate, and 
especially by haring an embryo with the radicle remote 
fro® *ho hilums There are four genera, embracing 
4bout CO species, natives of the warmer regions of the 
glovOa The fleshy roots of sumo species are eaten. 

m 


Hxsnua, MMf<fs4 (Gr. huetera, the womb), in 
Med., is a nemos affection to which females are parti¬ 
cularly subject, and whioh is generally connected with 
uterine irregularities. It oecurs most frequently with 
person* between the ages of fifteen and forty-nve or 
fifty, and is most common with single women of weakly 
constitution and who lead sedentary Eves. This com* 
plaint appears in such variety of fqrms, and simnlutea 
inch a variety of diseases, that it is scarcely possible 
to give a just character or definition of it. The attack 
is usually preceded by dejection of spirits, anxiety of 
mind, difficulty of breathing; a ball is felt advancing 
upwards from the stomach into the throat, and 
threatening to stop the passage of the air; then the 
trunk and Embs of tho body bcoome violently con* 
vnlscd, the patient sobs and cries, and occasionoEy 
bursts out iuto fits of laughter. After a time, these 
symptoms gradually cease, a quantity of wind is eva¬ 
cuated upwards, with frequent sighing and sobbing, 
and the woman recovers the exercise of sense and 
motion without any recollection of what hua taken 
place during the fit,—feeling, however, a severe pain in 
her head and a soreness ail over her body. A fit of 
hysteria may last from a few minutes to several hours, 
or oven days. It is to be distinguished from an epilep¬ 
tic fit by the absence of f< «*ning at tbo mouth, by the 
sobbing and crying, by tl nilder expression of coun¬ 
tenance, and by its being ,.i udual, and preceded by the 
sensation of a ball. HyVorin assumes various other 
forms; as palpitations of the heart and difficult 
respiration; pains in different parts, as the head, left 
breast, Ac.; different form* of paralytio affections, 
Ac. The hysteric fit, however alarming and dreadful 
it may appear, is rarely accompanied with danger, and 
never terminate* fatally unless it passes iuto epilepsy, 
or the patient be in a very reduced state. During the 
paroxysm, tho first care is to see that the patient do 
no injury to herself, by striking her head or hnnds 
against any hard substances, nor to others by biting. 
If the fit bo slight, it may frequently bo arrested by 
dashing cold water on the face, or by filling tho montn 
with something of an unpleasant taste, or by applying 
somo stimnlatmg scent to the nostrils. If more serious, 
the faco and neck ought to be freely exposed to tho 
air, the forehead bathed with wet oloths, and a slight 
purgative administered. In somo cases, hysteria is 
owing to plethora, or fulness of blood; in others to de- 
deficiency of it. In the former case, a spare diet, exer¬ 
cise, and occasional purgatives, are recommended, with 
sometimes the actual abstraction of blood; in the 
other case, the system is to be kept up and sustained 
by nourishing diet and tonics, particularly iron. Tho, 
patient's mind is to be kept m oheerful and tranquil M 
possiblo, by agreeable company; and aU tendency to 
excesses or irregularities kept in cheek. The great 
cause of the prevalence of this disorder among onr 
young females is owing to the defective physical and 
mental training to which they are snbjeeted. Were 
their physical frames developed and strengthened by 
proper exercise, and their mental powers kept in 
proper subjection, there would be much leas of 
hysteria. 

I. 

is the ninth letter, and the third vowel, of the 
English languages. It is pronounced by throwing the 
breath suddenly against the palate as it issues from the 
larynx, with a slight hoUowing off the tongue, and neatly 
the some opening of the Upe as in pronouncing a or •• 
In different countries the pronunciation of thia letter 
varies considerably. In Italy, France, and other conn* 
tries, it is pronounced similarly to the English e. In 
England its sound varies; in some words it is long, as 
bright, Jiuos and in others short, as prince, tin; in 
others, again, it is pronounced like y, as in union, 
farrier ; and in a small number of words it is pro* 
nounoed Eke double e, as in ntagatine. The letter c 
(iota), m the Greek language, is tho simplest ot the 
alphabetical characters, u rad M a numeral, the letter I 
signifies one. and represents as many unite as itis times 
repeated; tons, I. one, II. two. III. three; and when 
put before a higher numeral, it subtracts itself; m, 
IV.four, IK. nme; and so on: when, however, it is 
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oonolneion ; the former being thet whioh is granted, or 
tmilt on ■uppoiition, either of wfaieh may be the awe, 
end the letter being the necessary eonaequenoe of res- 
soeine from the data. There ere no better examples 
of thie form of argument then thoee found in EucEd's 
problem*, any of which will servo to iltnetrete the eenae 
a whioh the word hypothesis i> to be understood. For 
the instruction* of the render, the following will be 
amply enffloisnt -.—If two trianglei hart two tide* of tho 
O ne equal to two aids a of tho other, and the angle a con. 
tatned bg thoee tide* he equal; then ekall tho Irian glee 
ho equal to one another. Row the first pert of this 
proposition, on which it is based, is the hypothetic, and 
the letter pert, whioh i* determined by the former, is 
the oonelueion. In a well-written artielo on tho sub¬ 
ject* in the “ English Cyclopedia," the writer ob¬ 
serves : “ The foUowing mode of argument is known in 
logic by tho name of hypothetical syllogismIf A 
oust, Zexists: but A does exiBt, therefore Ji does ex¬ 
ist. Or, establish the absolute truth of an hypothesis, 
and the phenomena which necessarily follow, may be 
asserted even without experiment. But this we are 
seldom in a condition to do. The preceding process 
cannot be converted: if A exist, let Z necessarily fol¬ 
low; Z baa appeared, are wo then entitled to say that 
▲ exists ? By no means; for when we prove that Z 
necessarily foEows from A, we do not show that Z 
follows from nothing but A. But if we can establish 
the followingIf A exist, Z follows; if B exist, Z 
follows; if 0 exist, Z follows; and Z cannot happen 
in any other way: then, from the arrival of Z, we are 
entitled to assume that one of the throe. A, B, or C, 
must necessarily exist; perhaps tvro, and perhaps all 
three. At the same time, if the existence of the con¬ 
sequence can he denied, the hypothesis is overthrown. 
If A exist, Z follows: but Z does not happen; then it 
is perfectly certain that A docs not exist. Tho follow¬ 
ing summary of the four coses may be more worthy of 
onr readers’ consideration than many of them will 
suspect:— 

( 1 ) When AisB, Yis T i( z> 

C Nothing can bo concluded: 
Y may he Z on some other 
grounds; or Y may not bo 
Z, precisely because A is 
not B, or for some other 
reason. 


But A is B, 


(2) When A is B, Y is Z; 
But A is not B, 


® ^HtYUnoK Zj ) Therefore A is not B. 


(4) When A is B, Yis Zj 
ButYisZ. < 


r Nothing con bo concluded: 
A may be B, and cither 
because Y is Z, or lor some 
other reason ; ami A may 
not be B, and there may 
bo somo other reason why 
Y should be Z." 

In Fhysios, hypothesis is applied to a free supposi¬ 
tion made to simplify or account for many of the 
phenomena and natural qualities of the world os wc 
see it. Of all hypotheses that have been made, Kepler’s 
(im Oxonniax), which assumed that all the planets 
move in elliptic orbits, is one of the most beautiful, aB 
it has been so fully confirmed by after-astronomers 
and mathematicians, that its troth manifests another 
strong proof in favour of this mode of argument. To 
saoludo. in the words of Sir John Herschel, “A well- 
imagined hypothesis, if it have been suggeBtod by n 
fair inductive consideration of general laws, can hardly 
fan at least of enabling us to generalise a step further, 
and gronp together sovor.il such laws under a more 
universal expression."— Diicoureo on tho Study of 
XTatural Philo tophg. 

Htpoxidacbs;, Aip-oks-s-dat'-ti-s (Gr. hupo, under; 
«*«*, slurp), in Bot. the Mypoxie fam., a small nat. 
ora. of herbftOeoiiB AfonocolyUJonea f closely allied to 
AiHrUnllidac4a t from which they ore distinguished by 
their uabitf their diy harsh leaves, by the outer divi¬ 
sions of tho perianth being ofmo&rscr texture than the 
Inner,, bv their seeds being oommonly stropbiolate, and 
especially by haring an embryo with the radicle remote 
fro® *ho hilums There are four genera, embracing 
4bout CO species, natives of the warmer regions of the 
glovOa The fleshy roots of sumo species are eaten. 
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Hxsnua, MMf<fs4 (Gr. huetera, the womb), in 
Med., is a nemos affection to which females are parti¬ 
cularly subject, and whioh is generally connected with 
uterine irregularities. It oecurs most frequently with 
person* between the ages of fifteen and forty-nve or 
fifty, and is most common with single women of weakly 
constitution and who lead sedentary Eves. This com* 
plaint appears in such variety of fqrms, and simnlutea 
inch a variety of diseases, that it is scarcely possible 
to give a just character or definition of it. The attack 
is usually preceded by dejection of spirits, anxiety of 
mind, difficulty of breathing; a ball is felt advancing 
upwards from the stomach into the throat, and 
threatening to stop the passage of the air; then the 
trunk and Embs of tho body bcoome violently con* 
vnlscd, the patient sobs and cries, and occasionoEy 
bursts out iuto fits of laughter. After a time, these 
symptoms gradually cease, a quantity of wind is eva¬ 
cuated upwards, with frequent sighing and sobbing, 
and the woman recovers the exercise of sense and 
motion without any recollection of what hua taken 
place during the fit,—feeling, however, a severe pain in 
her head and a soreness ail over her body. A fit of 
hysteria may last from a few minutes to several hours, 
or oven days. It is to be distinguished from an epilep¬ 
tic fit by the absence of f< «*ning at tbo mouth, by the 
sobbing and crying, by tl nilder expression of coun¬ 
tenance, and by its being ,.i udual, and preceded by the 
sensation of a ball. HyVorin assumes various other 
forms; as palpitations of the heart and difficult 
respiration; pains in different parts, as the head, left 
breast, Ac.; different form* of paralytio affections, 
Ac. The hysteric fit, however alarming and dreadful 
it may appear, is rarely accompanied with danger, and 
never terminate* fatally unless it passes iuto epilepsy, 
or the patient be in a very reduced state. During the 
paroxysm, tho first care is to see that the patient do 
no injury to herself, by striking her head or hnnds 
against any hard substances, nor to others by biting. 
If the fit bo slight, it may frequently bo arrested by 
dashing cold water on the face, or by filling tho montn 
with something of an unpleasant taste, or by applying 
somo stimnlatmg scent to the nostrils. If more serious, 
the faco and neck ought to be freely exposed to tho 
air, the forehead bathed with wet oloths, and a slight 
purgative administered. In somo cases, hysteria is 
owing to plethora, or fulness of blood; in others to de- 
deficiency of it. In the former case, a spare diet, exer¬ 
cise, and occasional purgatives, are recommended, with 
sometimes the actual abstraction of blood; in the 
other case, the system is to be kept up and sustained 
by nourishing diet and tonics, particularly iron. Tho, 
patient's mind is to be kept m oheerful and tranquil M 
possiblo, by agreeable company; and aU tendency to 
excesses or irregularities kept in cheek. The great 
cause of the prevalence of this disorder among onr 
young females is owing to the defective physical and 
mental training to which they are snbjeeted. Were 
their physical frames developed and strengthened by 
proper exercise, and their mental powers kept in 
proper subjection, there would be much leas of 
hysteria. 

I. 

is the ninth letter, and the third vowel, of the 
English languages. It is pronounced by throwing the 
breath suddenly against the palate as it issues from the 
larynx, with a slight hoUowing off the tongue, and neatly 
the some opening of the Upe as in pronouncing a or •• 
In different countries the pronunciation of thia letter 
varies considerably. In Italy, France, and other conn* 
tries, it is pronounced similarly to the English e. In 
England its sound varies; in some words it is long, as 
bright, Jiuos and in others short, as prince, tin; in 
others, again, it is pronounced like y, as in union, 
farrier ; and in a small number of words it is pro* 
nounoed Eke double e, as in ntagatine. The letter c 
(iota), m the Greek language, is tho simplest ot the 
alphabetical characters, u rad M a numeral, the letter I 
signifies one. and represents as many unite as itis times 
repeated; tons, I. one, II. two. III. three; and when 
put before a higher numeral, it subtracts itself; m, 
IV.four, IK. nme; and so on: when, however, it is 
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Sjaoed alter a higher mrnnl, it adds itaelf i thus, 
Vl,l»6+l,ord*;VII.i*8+>,«»«»«»} andVlll.ii 
6+5, or eight. la Homan colas the I wee the mark of 
the at in value aad weight; and aa an initial letter 
in ineeriptiona, it stood for idaa, imperator, imperii, 
indulgeutia, invicitu, he, 1'he dot over the « origin* 
ated in the 14th century. 

_ Iambics, i-dn'-bikt, a species of tone used bv (he 


IOSlAOd JCoW 


comb* of Mezaphik. The principal other variety ia the 
glossy ibie (Jut JiMamae), wntoh ia ne a rly tw o feet 
m length, and proportionate In Mae. Urn natural oha* 
roc tens tics of the ibis are aa MowsBeak arched. 


word has never been ascertained, but, according to 
Aristotle, the iambio measure was first employed in 
satirical poems aalled iambi, which appear to have been 
noted dramatically. Amongst the Greek tragic peats, 
the iambio is the measure most oommonly used. They 
consisted of three entire metres, or six loot, and were 
consequently oalled the tragic trimeter acatalectie. 
Although, aa stated above, this species of verso origin¬ 
ally consisted of iambi only, in lime other feet were 
introduced into the metre. In tho annexed table is a 
list of tho variations admitted 

1. 2, 3. 4. 6. 0. 


. . *• * uv * WWK MIC mj; ui WW UCM. mu 

dividing it into three portions • bend end throat bore; 
lege long and four.toed, the front webibd at their bee# 
aa far aa the first joint; the bind toe very long, and nil 
provided with daws.—Jiff'. Cuvier’s Natural Mi ' 
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fam., a nat. ord. of iHeetgledonee, in the enb-elew 
Thalamyiora, consisting of evergreen trees and shrubs, 
natives of tropical and nearly trojrioal countries. This 
order was formerly included in 0lacaee&. The plant* 
otc little known. 

Icn, tie, tho familiar and also the teohniael term for 
water in the solid state. Wator, on being cooled, eon* 
tracts until tho temperature has fallen to about 89° 
Kahr., when it begins to expand. At the freezing* 
point, 82 s , utulcr ordinary circumstances, ice is formed, 
which, ia consoquence of the continued expansion, baa 
only (WI3 the density of water at 38°. The tec, there* 
fore, floats upon tho surface. The increase of volume 
in the formation of ico ia tho causo of the splitting of 
stones and rooks by the frost: lor water penetrates 
into the crevices, and there beoomes frozen. The 
great expansive foroe of ico woe experimentally in» 
veetigatrd by Major Williams. Be filled a mortar 
with water, and having rammed a wooden plug tightly 
into the muzzle, pieced it in air at a temperature con* 
eiderahly below freezing-point. When tho water froze, 
the plug waa forcibly driven out to a distance of 
4001cct. Ice has the peculiar property of re-uniting 
by the contact of adjoining surfaces, after having been 
broken into fragments. {See BxaxutTion.) The 
phenomena attending the conversion of water into tee 
are noticed under the heeds Fnxxsnro, Linux Bias, 
Tswraaixcns, end Watxb. , 

Iosbxbg, ite'-Berg (Ger. ete, tee; berg, mountain), 
the name given to a mountainous mass of ice float¬ 
ing in tho see. Some icebergs arefbrmed by the 
accumulation of ice and enow on the surface of the 
water; others are produoed by the descent of glaciers 
into the sea. Whan numbers of icebergs freeze to¬ 
gether, they form whet are oalled “ fields ’*or " pecks/* 
which are often of great extent, stretching across the 
ocean as far as the eye can reash, and often rising in 
perpendioulardifFe from 80 to 100 feet above the water. 
Solitary icebergs are also often of vast dimensions, 
and instances are given, both in Arctic and Anterette 
voyages, of floating islands of ice several miles hi Sir* 
curaierenco, rising from 40 to 200 feet above the sea- 
level, and loaded with blocks end shingle. As they 
are floated by th<r polar currents to wanner latitudes, 
they molt away, dropping their burdens of boulder 
and rock dtbriB on the bottom or the ocean. Geo¬ 
logists regard the water-worn blocks, the gravel, and 
shingle oi the " boulder-clay ** aa the deposit* of ancient 
ieehergs. 

Ice-Binrx, an appellation given by aeamen to a 
luminous appearanoe seen near the horizon in north¬ 
ern latitudes. It is caused by the light being reflected 
by the fields of tee, and it is seen long before the tee 
itself which causes it can be observed. 

Ioz-uocsb, a term applied to cellars constructed 
for the purpose of preserving ice in warm tempera¬ 
tures for a considerable time. Cellars made for this 
object are surrounded with thick wells, and either 
arohedover or provided with a conical wooden roof. 
Tho portion or ice which melts can be removed 
either by means of a drain under the cellar, or may be 
raised to the surface, and drawn off by a pump. The 
roof of the cellar may be covered with earth to any 
required extent in very hot climates. In all cues, aur 
Bhonld be oarefully excluded from icc*bousee. The 
best soil for the foundation of an ice-house is Chalk, 
since it permits tbe water from the melting tee to peN 
polate through. In America, vast buildings are erected 
above ground for the storing and preserving of ToC. 


A tribreehye, it will therefore be observed, was admit¬ 
ted into all places except tho Inst; a spondee in tho 
first, third, and fifth; a dactyl in the first and third; 
and an anapaest in the first. The annpsst, in proper 
names, was also introduced in every place of tho verse 
exoept the last, with this restriction, that tho anapaest 
should be contained in one word. In the comic tri¬ 
meter, the samo number of feet is allowed as in tho 
tragic; bat in it a dactyl is allowed in tbe fifth place, 
and an anapaest? in common words, in every place but 
the last. For • fall account of the iambio metres, the 
reader is referred to Hermann’s “ Elements Doctrine: 
Metrioee,” and Porson’s editions of the tragedies of 
Euripides. In modern European languages, verses 
■composed of five iembio feet form a favourite metre. 
Buon verses are much used in the lighter French 
poetry; and in serious composition it is ordinarily used 
oy the English, Germans, and Italians. 

Ixxx, i'-btki (Lat. Capra Ibex), an animal belong¬ 
ing to the fstn. of tho Capridm, of which it was thought 
by Cuvier to be the distinguishing type and parent 
stock. Its characteristics aro similar to other* of the 
Gaprldee, and wifi be found given under the srtiole 
<3oat. The ibex is sometimes termed tho iteinbolc, 
and is found principally inhabiting the Alps, tbe Car¬ 
pathian mountains, and the Pyrenees, in Europe, of 
which continent it is a native. Its horns are extremely 
long, and aro very large. Their colour is a deep brown, 
and they are marked on the upper surface with pro¬ 
tuberant transverse rings or hall-circles. Tbe nature 
of tbe ibex is gregarious, and, consequently, it is 
always met with in small flocks; and the animal ia 
likewise remarkably swift, and able to’climb tho highest 
mountains and most precipitous ascents. When pur- 
cued, it is uncommonly fierce, and will turn on its 
hunters with tho greatest courage, and endeavour to 
burl them down the precipices winch it affects. It is 
■aid, also, to have the faculty of throwing itaelf down 
from the most fearful heights and alighting in safety 
■on the ground, os it receives the ebook of descent on 
its horns, which, by their elasticity, preserve it from 
•ny injury; the pursuit of the ibex is, therefore, ex¬ 
tremely difficult, and, to say the least, hazardous. 

Ibis, V-bit, b gen. of grallatory birds, common 
throughout Africa, one of whose most remarkable 
species is tbe Ibis religiata of Cuvier. This latter 
variety arrives in Egypt about tbe time that the inun¬ 
dation* of tbe Kile commence, and it emigrates from 
thence into Ethiopia »bout June, when the waters have 
subsided. It is about tbe size of a fowl, the head and 
Merit being bare and the body white, while the long 


n 


Xt wee worshipped by tbe ancient Egyptians, who oon- huge barns. Axoand Forest Fond, in 
•idered it a sacred bird, and mummies of it ore being are nearly fifty of these immense sttueflsrts. 
■continually discovered in large numbers ia the cats- 1 lemurs Mon, (Ate Cxtxabia.) 
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Iceland Spas, in Min., transparent crystalline 
culc-spar, possessing the property of doubly refracting 
objects seen through its mass: first found in Iceland. 
icS PLAWT. (See MH8BMBBYAlf TILB11UM.) 

Ice-spab, in Min., tins namo is applied to transpa- 
ront crystals of felspar found in certain lavas. 

loK-THADB.—The exportation of ioo from cold to 
norm climates, os an article extensively used for a 
variety of economical purposes, has greatly increased 
aineo Mr. Tudor, of Boston, sent out the first cargo in 
1803. For twonty-flvo years ho continued to devoto 
himself to the ieo-trado, and after numerous misfor¬ 
tunes, established it as one of tho most lucrative in tho 
United States. In lS.jt, 15(1,510 tons were exported 
from Boston alone. Of tho ice exported from Ame¬ 
rica, comparatively a small quantity is shipped for 
'Britain j tho largest ouantity imported into this coun¬ 
try is received from Norway, probably tho only other 
country which carried on u trade in ice. In America 
during Deeombcr and January, w lien t lie ice is forming, 
it is kept as froo of snow as possible. Holes are 
occasionally pierced in the forming ice to accelerate 
its formation, by allowing tho water to overflow. 
After being carefully cleared of snow with scrapers 
made of wood, and of the snow-ioo liy means ol'nii 
iron scraper, the ico is marked out by an iron plough 
into squares of about live feet each. The “cutters" 
follow in theso tracks; and the ploughs, scrapers, 
and cutters are till drawn by horses. The square 
pieces, after having been disengaged bv menus of hand 
saws, nro then ready to bo Hosted to tho shore. 
Four hundred tons can thus bo cut and stored 
away in ice-houses by forty men and tv'dvo horses 
in ono day. Tho Wt’-nbanv Lake Ico Company iiavo 
an ioe-storo which is able to contain 20,000 tons 
of ice. Tho uses of ico aro various in all parts of tho 
world j cither for cooling wines and other beverages, 
or fpr packiug salmon, or for confectionery purposes. 
In warm climntes, it is prized ns a luxury; nnd in 
Bengal and other hot countries, artificial means are 
regalarly*usod for its manufacture. Throughout tho 
atatea or North Americo, tho ice-trade gives employ¬ 
ment to a lard* number of the working-classes during 
a period of the year when all ordinary avocations arc 
suspended. The ice-farms of New York and Massa¬ 
chusetts are considered equal in ralun to tho ricc-crop 
of Georgia; and the whole capital invested in tho 
trade is about ill ,500,00). 

Ich Diem, it deen (Ger., I serve), tho motto of tho 
prince of Wales. Besides tho coronet, this prince 
has a distinguishing mark of honour, called the princo 
of Wales’ feathers. This consists of a plume ol three 
ostrich-feathers, with an ancient coronet; under which 
in a scroll is tho motto “ Ich Dibit." This device was 
first assumed by Edward tho Black Princo, after tho 
famous battle of Creasy, in which ho slew with his own 
hand John, king of Bohemia, the stipendiary of the 
king of France, in whoso wars ho was then serving. 
It was from tho head of (his Bohemian potentate that 
Edwnrd, then princo or Wales, took such a plume and 
motto, which have ever since been borno by bis succes¬ 
sors, in remembrance of the event. • 9 

Ichneumon-, ik-nu'-mon (Gr. ichneumon, from teA- 
tieuo, I track; probably because it tracks the footsteps 
of the crocodile), a namo applied in SSool. to a genus 
of quadrupeds and a family of hymenopterous insects. 
The namo of Ilerpeitca is now usually given to tho 
mammalia. The genus has the following characters 
Feet short, with live demi-pahnated toes, armed with 
cluws, which are slightly retractile; tongue furnished 
with horny pnpilltn; oars small; a voluminous simple 
pauob, which docs not oontain odoriferous matter, and 
at the bottom of which tho vent is pierced. Body very 
much elongated, with a long tall, strong at its base. 
The species of tho conns Serpcatea are found in Asia 
nnd Africa, The lltrpcatea Ichneumon, or Ichneumon 
rhoroonu, has fur of a cheBtnut-brown and yellow 
eodur, each hair being nnnulalcd with those two 
colours j the feet nnd muzzle are black, or deep chest¬ 
nut, and the tail ta terminated by a tuft of long hair. 
It appears to have been one of the sacred animals of 
the ancient Egyptians; and according to Herodotus, 
it was buried in holy repositories." Although many 
fabulous feat^ performed by this animal, in destroying 
oracoaues, are narrated by anciont writers, they would 
1000 


all appear to be founded upon its industrious search¬ 
ing for the eggs of that reptile, which tends ma¬ 
terially to cheek its reproduction. The lohneumon* 
however, preys upon the eggs of other animals besides 
those or crocodiles. In Upper and Lower Egypt, 
during the inundations of tho Nile, it is frequently 
found in gardens and near the villages; but in the drv 
season it resorts to the open Holds und to the bunks of 
tho river. It feeds on plants, eggs, and fowls, killing 
tbo latter in the villages at night. In Upper Egypt, it 
searches for the eggs of the crocodile, w Inch lie hid in 
the sand on the shore, and eats them. The ichneumon 
can be easily tamed, and taught to go about a house 
like a cat. It mttki-a u growling noise, nnd barks when 
angry. A grey ichneumon ( Herpes! c> gr incut ) has 
been’known to kill twelve full-grown rats,’ which were 
let loose in a room sixteen feet square, in less than a 
minute und n half. It also destroys small reptiles. 

1 cun hi 1 wo.v Fur.—Tho genus of insects called ich* 
neumoiis belong to tho order Hymenoptera, section 
Trrrhriwlia, amt family Vupivora, in tho arrangement 
of r.ntreille. They nro remarkable for tho habits of 
their lurvio, which aro parasitic in the bodies of other 
i nsect s. The perfect ichneumons perforate these bodies 
by means of their ovipositors, and thcro deposit their 
cgg-i. They have derived Iheir name from this destruc* 
tne habit, a compansraviug been drawn between 
them and tho Ilerpet'i r chnctimtm, the quadruped 
above described. The i ■lolopm'-nt of theso parasitic 
insects within tho body ol other insects nllorded much 
speculation among curly philosophers, who fancied that 
occasion ally ono animal lmd the power of being trans- 
form-d into another. Tho eggs of the genus Ophion 
nro of a singular form, being benn-shaped, and nttaohed 
near one end by a long slender peduncle to tho body 
of tho victim. When hatched, the larva retains this 
position, and thus lives ui>on tho juices of tho insect it 
attacks. 

IcitNiTEs, H'-nitct (Gr. irhnot, a footprint), in Geol., 
a term applied to all fossil footprints. 

IcnNOGiiirny, ik-nog'-rfif-e (Gr. ichnoe, nnd gra • 
phem, to writn or draw), a term used to express tho 
ground-plan of any building, and also applied to the 
delineation of tho same. It is not used iu the present 
day, but it will be found in old works on architecture 
and county histories, in which viows nnd ground-plans 
of churches nnd buildings of interest aro often given. 

Icuob, ik'-or (Gr.), a term used in Med. to denote 
a thin, acrid, nnd sanious discharge from wounds, 
ulcers, &e. lly the ancient Greeks tho term signiflod 
the divine liquor which flowed from the wounds of the 
gods. 

IcHTirnr.tfc'-tt in, in Cham., tho azotised albuminoid 
principle obtained from tho voIk of tho eggs of fishes. 
It corresponds to .the vitcllin found in the yolk of 
the eggs of fowls. 

IcilTHYODOBULlTE, ik-thc-o-dor'-u-Ute (Gr. icUhue , 
fish; (I or it, spear; lithot, stone), in Geol., a fossil flu- 
spine. The spines of certuin ahnrk-liko fishes of tho 
lower coal-measures are often more than a foot long, 
and exceedingly strong. 

lriiTnTOT.iris, ik'-the-o-lite (Gr. ich Unit, fish j lithoe, 
stone), in Geol., a general form for a fossil fish, or any 
portion of a fish; as a scale, tooth, or 6 pino, 

Ichthyology, iV-the-ol'-o-je (Or. ichthua, a’ fish; 
logoi, a discourse), that branch of science which treats 
ot the natural history of fishes. For a general descrip¬ 
tion of the features and anatomy of these many-formed 
animals, the reader is referred to a former article. 

(See Fish.) The science of ichthyology, during many 
remote ages, consisted, in common with all similar 
branches of human knowledge, of merely a few partial, 
unconnected observations. Aristotle, about 350 year* 
before the Christian era, made some progress, towards 
connecting theso together as a body of doctrine; but 
no real advance was made till tho middle of the 16th 
century, when Belon, Rondclet, and Solviani, the true 
founders of modern iohtbyology, made their appear¬ 
ance. These men, instead of merely compiling, like 
their predecessors, saw and examined for themselves, 
and made drawings from nature. About the end of 
the I7th century, willughby, and the celebrated Jobs 
Bay, first issued a history of fishes, in which the species 
were not only accurately described from nature, but 
, distributed in accordance with oharactere drawn solely 
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from toeir structure, Jfinelly, Artedl end Unawb 
about the middle o t the 18tfi Mature, completed the 
work which the other* bad commenced, by establishing 
well-defined generic pom consisting if ipeoiet well 
ascertained and aoooretoly chareotorirea. The greatest 
atride that the science faaa made since that time is due 
to the soul, accuracy, and perseverance of Boron 
Cuvior, whose great work,—“Histoiro Naturolledes 
Poissons," treats comprehensively of the subject. In 
none of the greater divisions of tbe animal kingdom 
were Cnvier’elabour* in forming a natural arrangement 
of the speciee of moro value than in the class of fishes, 
the lowest of the vertebrata, or those animals which 
possess a central bony axis, on which the soft parts are 
sustained, and from whioh the motive powers diverge. 

In the lowest known form of fish, the hmcclot, the 
whole vertebral column is merely a pulpv nervous 
chord, invested by a membranous sheath. The vascu¬ 
lar trunks and digestive organs in all the vertebrata are 
protected by the inferior processes and diverging ap¬ 
pendages of the vertebra; and the type of this division 
of animals is essentially quadrupeds!, though in several 
groups, one or both pairs of limbs arc sillier rudimeu- 
tul or altogether absent. Deviations from tko ordinary 

S pe of this nature are principally to be found among 
e classes of fishes and reptiles. In iishes, theso limbs 
arc called fius, tho anterior being named the pectorul 
fins, and the posterior tho dorsal fins. Tlio vertical 
fins are of a different nature. Artedi denominated 
those fishes which have spinous rays on the back, 

Aaanthoptervgians (Gr. aeaniha, a thorn; plerux, a 
wing), and those which have only flexible and jointed 
rays, Malaeopterygians (Gr. tn alakoi, soft; pitrux, a . 

wing). According to Cuvier, the acanthoptcrygian I fish is host known 
character assumes a preponderance over all other divi- 
tions, and renders them secondary, and incapable of 
being placed in opposition to it. Tho malncopterygian 
families are distinguished by more marked differences 
and characters than the former; some are both natu¬ 
rally and distinctly limited, so that each is not only i 
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branchs. 2. Btbkois, to whioh several specie* 1 
on* of whioh the New Zealand*!* roast and est*l, 
lamprey belongs to the. tame sob-ardor. S» IflmHfe 
Apodals, delicate, mmitransparsnt, and oeaMeekiv 
fishes, wbieh are inhabitant* or all the oceans.— 
second order, Malaooptotou* fishes, have a well-ocsified 
skeleton, ana a head tliafe is at onee recognised ad"' 
such; but with the bones of the face less developed 
than in more highly organised fishes.* They nr - 
divided into the following sub-orders1. Serpents . 
form Apodals, which include the AnguiUidee. Tba - 
eel (Aiiffui/lu vulguru) grows in thi* country to tbe also 1 
of two or three feet, and is sometimei said to reach 
five or six feet in length. 2. Apodals, with artioulatod 
Un-rays. The best-known species of this sub-order ia 
the Gyrunotut eUetricut, or eleotrio eel. It is remark* 
able for the violence of its electric chocks, whioh we 
oftoa powerful enough to stupefy a man or hone. S. 
Malacopterou* Abdominal fishes. The speciee of th&s 
family are so numerous and bo much alike, that eon- 
sidnrable confusion prevailed concerning those de¬ 
scribed by early writors. The best known fishes of 
this tribe are the herring, pilchard, anchovy, salmon, - 
trout, grayling, pike, carp, tench, bream, and ohubb. 
The large family of the Biiuroids complete the race of 
malacoutorous fishes. They have an air-tube to their 
swim-bladder, and some of the rays of their fine m 
firmer, stouter, and nearly as bare as those of acaa- 
thoptcrous fishes.—The third order oonsists of tho 
Pharyngognuths. In all these fishes, tho lower pha- 
ryngeals are united to form one bone. They are 
divided into two sub-orders,—the Molacoptorygji and 
the Acanthoptorygii: amongst tbe former, the flying- 
fish is best known.—The fourth order is that or the 
Auacauths.—The only difference that exists between 
this order and that of the Acanthopteroiis iishes is 
the absence of spinous or pungent rays in the fine. 
It is divided into two sub-orders1. Ophidida. 
containing tho cod, haddock, dorse, whiting, and 
common lioke. 2. Tborecici, whioh numbers the 


clearly separated frem the other, hut also retains within j Ecbouen and the founder family.—The Aoadthop- 
itself a great resemblance in the details. The history terons fishes form the fifth end most extensive of ul 
of fishes commences with the Acanthoptorygiuns, which {the orders, and consist of twenty-four faqglies.—The 
constitute one immense family. Amongst thorn are 
many varieties, useful as articles of food, and of con- 
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aidernble value to man in a commercial point of view. 
The Malaeopterygians include tho abdominal fishes, 
which have the ventral fins situated behind the pec¬ 
toral. These are inoBtly fresh-watur fishes, suen as 
the carp, pike, and satmon-. the herrings are also 
of the same nature. Tho sub-brachial and apodal 
fishes have cartilaginous fins. One of tbo best 
modem classifications of fishes is that of Profs*, 
ear Mfiller, who finds characters whioh he eonsiders 
to be of the highest importance in the vascular system. 
There is in most fishes, olose to the ventricle, a thick 
muscular swelling of tho commencement of the ar¬ 
terial system, which might almost be called a third . 
chamber of the heart. The blood is prevented from re- { 
gnrgitating into the ventricle, on the contraction of this 
bulb, by valves. The number of these openings, and 
toe presence or absence of the thick muscular coating 
of the bulb, famish distinct characters for the differ¬ 
ent groups. Mfiller says that these characters are so 
constant that he ia unacquainted with any others, 
either anatomical or zoological, equal to them in cer¬ 
tainty. The Plagiostomi, or cartilaginous fishes, 
kave three or moro rows of valves within the muscular 
valve. In the Ganoids, a still greater number is pre¬ 
sent ; but in the large group formed by the osseous 
fishes, after tbe ganoids have been removed from 
them, there are only too opposite vdleet at the origin 
of the bulb. This large group of perfect osseous 
fishes Mfiller names Teleostoi. Altogether he makes 
six sub-classes of fishTeleostoi, Dipnoi, Ganoidei, 
Elaamobranchii, Mariipobranchii or Cycloetomi, and 
Leptoeardii. In Professor Owen’s modification of| 
this arrangement, these sub-classes are not preserved, 
the dess being subdivided into nine^orders, and again 
into bub-orders. The first order, Permopterous fishes 
(Gr. derma, skin; pteron, a wing) possess eutaneoua 
vertical fins, in which the mucoid rays are soft and 
delicate, or altogether imperceptible. The species on 
not numerous, odd are of a vermiform shape- They are 
' divided into the following fob-orders ;—1. Fharysgo- 


| sixth order is composed of PleotdgnathoBslishes (Gr. 
plektoe, interlaced; gnathat, jaw). The bones of the 
Plcctognatbs differ in some degree from those of the - 
great mass of osseous fishes, and there are fewer piecee 
in their skeletons. The upper jaw is immovable, ml1 
the dermal productions, scales, spines, roughness, and 
osseous plates, differ from ordinary fish-scales. The 
order oousists of three families.—Fishes of the seventh 
order, Lophobrauclia (Gr. lophoi, a tuft; bronchia, gUis), - 
possess an osseous skeleton and eompkto and free 
jaws; but the ultimate division of their hranohia, in* 
stead of being pectinated, is divided into small tufts, 
whioh are ranged by pain along the branchial arehee- 
They are thus, u it were, encased ia mail armour; and 
this, together with their angular form, give* them a 
singular aspect. The order contains threa families* , 
among the most interesting member* of which are the 
sea-horse fish and the pipe-fish.—The eighth order ia 
that of the Ganoids. The scales of the Ganoids are 
generally of a rhombic or quadrangular form, seldom .. 
rounded in outline, and always coated on the surfroo. 
with a layer of enamel. The living ganoids have all 
bony skeletons, but in many of toe fossil onee the • 
skeletons have been oartilaginous, like that of the 
sturgeon. There are three families belonging to the- - 
order.—The Sirenoids form the ninth order, of which ■ 
two distinct species are known,—one found in the 
river Amason, and another, called the Lepidueirett 
anneetani, which iuhabits the river Gambia. Very 
little is known about the former, but the latter 
has been frequently examined, and has given fits 
to much discussion among naturalists as to whether- 
it ought to be classed with reptiles or iishes. After* ' 
the floods et the conclusion of the rainy season haves. 
begun to retire, this fish is left behind in the mud, 
which the tropical urn soon converts into a bard cakew - 
An aperture, however, is left to admit air, and the.-, 
Lepiaosiren remains torpid in its chamber till the water"? ■ 
again overflows the country.—The tenth order equeUta ■ 
of tbeChoadropterygiaus, or cartilaginous flake*, whato ' 
contains the fuse shark.—The Plagioetointoflehes (Gr. 
piggies, sideways; tones, a cut) or Sharks, mm Dm 
fi i 8 
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eleventh order, and are divided into two sub-orders*— 
the Squali end the Bate. The Squab, or sharks, are 
of several varieties; the Sovllidc, or dog-fishes; the 
Oeroharute, which are armed with teeth arranged in a 
liuear series, so as to form a sbagp saw, each tooth in 
the majority of species being also serrated ontheedge. 
They have been known to divide the body of a man 
in two at one bite. Of the GalouUs, or Tomb and 
Hound*, there are two British examples, called by tbe 
fishermen of different localities “penny.dog” and 
“ miller’s dog." The Lamuidie furnish the Lamna 
eomubira, the most formidalile of the sharks mot with 
in the English Channel. The Alopecia* vnlpe* is dis¬ 
tinguished from the rest of this sub-order by the gnat 
length of the upper lobe of its tail exceeding that of its 
body. It is often called the “thrashor” by seamen, 
on aooount of its attacking the whale and striking it 
violent blears with its tail. Another family of sharks 
is the Oestracionl, of which two species have beon 
observed; one near Japan, and the other in the 
Australian seas. The Bain, or anb-oTder of Bays, is 
familiarly known by the name of skates. Tho general 
character of its form is the extreme depression of its 
body and the lateral expansion of the dorsal fine: the 
torpedo belongs to this sub-order. The study of the 
geographical distribution of species is very important 
m its connection with iohthyology. It is especially of 
impostonoe to a maritime nation like our own, animus 
to extend her fisheries, thereby not only iucreasmg 
tine supply of a nourishing food, but also fostering 
and encouraging her school l'or seamen.—lief. Jito- 
geaphia SCoologioa, published by the Bay Society; and 
tbeertiole on Ichthyology, by tbe late James Wilson 
and Sir John .Richardson, in tho Encyclopadia Jiri- 
tormina. 

dOKKBYOaaiTXUB (Or. ichthun, fish; sariros, lizard), 
laGeol., a well-known genus of extiaotmariuesuumns, 
eo called from the oombinetion of fish und lizard 
dhaesatarg. The great era oi'iohthyosaur development 
was from the middle Trias to tho Chalk inclusive, the 
lias formation being tho chief repository of their 
remains in Eugland. In this deposit specimens of all 
ims and of .all sizes have keen found,—from the fuotus 
ora few inches to the adult more than thirty foot in 
length. The following are the most striking pecu¬ 
liarities in the structure of the fish-lizard Tho ver¬ 
tebra) resemble those of fishes in being concave at 
eaehend. Tbe oranium resembles that of the crocodile, 
but is obaraoterised by a remarkably large eye-orbit, 
fiunuhed with a oiroular series o‘f bony sclerotic 
p lat es ,--a structure observable in tho eyes of turtles, 
Jiaardi, and many birds. The teeth, wkiok are ex* 
tremelv numerous, resemble in structure thoso of the 
eeeeodiles, but are implanted iu a deep continuous 
groove, and not in dietinot sockets. The locomotivo 
extremities are similar to the paddles of the whale; 
but they are four* instead of two, in number. From 
the form and position of masses of orurhed and appa¬ 
rently half-digested fish-bones and scales in the ab¬ 
dominal cavity, it is eonoluded that the iohthyosaurs 
preyed upon fish 5 and from the shape of their oopro- 
UUu, or fossil excrements, it is obvious that their 
intestinal canals were furnished with spiral valves, as 
in the aharka. In one or two instances, very small, 
and to all appearance fatal specimens, have been found 
within the pelvic cavities of large ichthyosaurs; and 
from this eireumstanee it has been inferred that these 
extraordinary creatures, like the whales, were vivi¬ 
parous. 

Ichthyosis, Vo-ihe-o'-tit (Or. iehSkni, a fish), a dis¬ 
ease of the skin, which takes its name from the surface 
of the outiole suggesting the idea of the aosly skin of 
• serpent or fish. It is distinguished from lepra and 
pwwiasis by the abeenee of deciduous exfoliations, 
distinct or partial -patches, and the constitutional dis- 
ordam which more or lose aooompany those diseases. 
It is generally confined to patohes in the armpits and 
on the breast or chest; but sometimes it attacks tbe 
Shoe, 

Iokthyb, ild-tki* (Or. <e*ikMS,« fiab), a word found 
- P® many ancient tombstones, urns, seals, sings, Ac., 
behmgiug to the early am of Christianity. A« each 
character terms an initial letter in the (freak words 
. Jfsoiw Cfcrfatw, flws Via* gator (Jssos Christ, the 
of God, the Saviour), the word is supposed to 
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have had n mystical msasing. It would appear as if 
this interpretation wens correct, when the reverence 
with which tbe fish was symbolically regerded by the 
ancients is considered. Many signs end iseemonies 
were adopted ter the Christians, with some change of 
meaning, item the religions rites of the nations amongst 
whom they dwelt. 

IcioiiR, i'-*ik-H (Sax. i*e*.geal), a pendant conical 
mass of fee, formed by the freezing of waiter or other 
fluid as it flows down an inolinsd plane, or collects in 
drops and is suspended. In the north of Ragland it is 
called ioile. 

Iconoc&abm. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Icono<mu.?hy, t-1co-nog'~r&-fe (Gr. eikon, an' image 
or representation, and arapheu to write).—In an ex¬ 
tended sense, tho word iconography is applied to the 
description of any figures found in pointings and sculp¬ 
ture, as well as monumental records of ancient date; bub 
in its restricted signification it is confined to deaorip- 
tions and drawings of any sculptured images on paiatinge 
of the human form, animals, and inanimato objects, that 
are found in buildings and their appurtenances, and fur¬ 
niture, that are devoted to eoolesiastioal purposes. This 
is more properly termed Ohristian iconography, and 
embraces all objects connected with Christian art from 
the earliest tiroes, aa far as tbe dose of the 111 th cen¬ 
tury. When the wor * is understood in this sense, it 
is a branch of eocio ;ogy.— Hqf. Didron’s Ckrutian 
Iconography (Bohn); .imeson’s Legendary and Soared 
Art. 

I 00 KOLOQY, %-kon-oV-o-ie (Gr. eikon, an image, and 
logui, word, or discourse), a description and explana¬ 
tion of allegorical figures, symbols, emblems, and 
visible representations, or embodiments of abstract 
qualities.— He/. Pistrocoi's leonology. 

JcosAHBnaoff, uko-ta-he'-dron (from Gr, eiltoei, 
twenty, and hedra, base), one of the five regular solids, 
according to tho Platonio theory, and oompoeed of 
equilateral and equal triangles. As it is composed,, 
therefore, of twenty equal and similar pyramids, 
whose vortices all meet in the same point, the content 
of one of these multiplied by twenty will give the 
whole content of tho ioosahedron. If one of the 
linear edges of the faces of this solid be denoted by, 
x, then the superfioies, or surface, will be equal to' 
5 x* \/3=8M02o4i *•; and the solid oanteot'will by 
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Idha, i-de-A (Gr. idea and tidot; Let. forma, ape- 
oiet), in Phil., denotes in general whatever is ths 
immediate object of thought. In the Platonio philo- 
-sophy, however, the word possesses a different and • 
higher signification. Aceordiug to him, ideas ware the 
patterns after whioh the Deity made or fashioned the 
phenomenal or material world. He held that all 
things consisted of matter and form, and that the mat¬ 
ter of whioh nil things were made existed from aU 
eternity, without form; but he believed that there 
also existed eternal forms of all possible things whioh 
exist without matter, and to these eternal and imma¬ 
terial forms he gave the name of ideas. By Descartes 
and subsequent philosophers, the term idea has been 
employed to signify all our mental representations, 
all the notions whioh the mind frames or things; and 
when, in common language, we speak of having an 
idea of anything, we mean no more by that expression 
than that we are thinking about it. By idea, Kant 
designates every aoneeptioa formed by tbe reeson and 
raised above all sensuous perception. These he sub¬ 
divides into empirical, or suoh as qge partly drawn 
from experience, and pore, such aa an totally free 
from any empirical element. Another division of 
ideas is into theoretical end practical. As to the 
origin of our ideas, some attribute all nor ideas to 
sense; others admit that the earliest notions proceed 
from the senses, yet maintain that they do not-pro- 
dues the whole knowledge possessed by the.under, 
standing; while others deny the senses to he toy- 
thing more than b—*—■"—*»t- eenveying objects to the 
mwQ f 

Inui, Bun, to i-Ae’M, an sxnre es i o o applied 
ha the Bine Arts to denote m satanuon of the finest 
pasts «t different s n h j aets united, so as to form one 
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harmoeienr whole, of a ma*» eunpiete character than 
Is usually foand in nature. In other-words, it is "dbe 
divesting nature of accident, in the sgpnaeatn&iaa of 
•n individual Euro the nature of the eap r s ss iop, and 
it* definition, it k clear that it more immediately 
attache* to the arts of painting end sculpture: in archi¬ 
tecture, it ie susceptible of .refinement*, dependent 
on the (election of example*, noon whioh, however, a 
lee* universal agreement exista,—Braude’s Dictionary. 

Ideaubk, t-dt'-Udom, in Phil., i* the doctrine 
that in external peroeptioaa the objeota immediately 
known ore ideas. Of this doctrine there are several 
varieties. Some absolutely deny the existence of all 
material substances; others regard the real (imply as 
ideal, and judge the materia^ world to be merely 
assumed from the ideal; while a third class, without 
denying or asserting the existence of a material world, 
are oontent with confessing an ignorance of its nature. 
"I see a tree. The common psychologists tell me 
that there are three Hungs implied in this one faot of 
vision; vis., a tree, an image of that tree, and,a 
mind which apprehends that image. Fichte tells mo 
that it is I aloue who exist. The tree and tlia image 
of it are one thing, and that it is a modification of my 
mind. This is subjcctive idealism. Schclling tells me 
that both the tree and my ego (or self) are existences 
equally real or ideal; but that they are nothing less 
than manifestations of the absoluto, the infiuite, or 
Unconditioned. This is objective idealism. But Hegel 
tells me that all those explanations are false. The 
only thing really existing (in this one fact of vision) is 
the idea, the relation. The ego and the tree are but 
two terms of the relation, ana owe their reality to it. 
This is absolute idealism. According to this, there is 
neither mind nor matter, heaven nor earth, Hod nor 
man. The only real existences are certain ideas or 
relations. Everything else that has name or being 
derives its name and being from its constituting one or 
other of the two related terms, subject and object ; 
bnt the only thing that is true or real is the identity 
of their contradiction, that is, the relation itself.”— liqf. 
IiCWSi’s Biographical History qf Philosophy. 

iDSHTlir, i-den'-ti-te (Lat. idem, the same), de¬ 
notes tho sameness of one thing with the same 
thing under different circumstances. Thus, personal 
identity is the consciousness that one has that he is 
identically the samo person that he was months or 
years ago. By absolute identity is meant that the two 
elements of we ight, objective and subjective, are 
absolutely one, merely different aspects of one sub- 
Stance. This is maintained by 8oheUing and Hegel, 
and is a species of pantheism. 

Isnoenxims, or Lnnoauarnia Characters. (See 
Binnoanmaos.) 

IsnoLOdX, i-de-al'-o-je (Or. idea, idea, and logos, dis¬ 
course), is literally the science of ideas, and is the 
term employed by the later disciples of Cnrdillao to 
•issignate tbeir system of philosophy. The name was 
first employed by Deatutt do Traoy in his work en¬ 
titled EUmens d'IdMogie. 

Inns, 5 dee (supposed to be derived from the obsolete 
Latin verb idumre, to divide), the second of the three 
great divisions or the month in the anoient Soman 
calendar. The calends ware the first days of the 
month; the idee, day* near the middle of the month; 
and the nones, the ninth day brfore the ides commenced. 
Xn March, Kay, July, and October, the ides fell on the 
1 16th of the month, hut, during the remaining months 
of the year, they fell on the 19th. The plan which the 
Romans pursued was very peculiar. Instead of em¬ 
ploying the ordinal numbers flrst^Moad, third, and so 
on, they distinguished the varioA days of the month 
by the number which intervened between any given 
day and the division which next follow edtbe one which 
was current. For example, ss there were always eight 
days between the none* and the ides, the day after the 
boom was termed the eighth before the idee; tha next 
the s e venth before the idee; and so on. 

Idioh, id'-ewm (from Or. idiot, peeuhsr), a word 
made nse of to exp res s a mode of speaking or 
writing whioh is foreign to th* usages of grammar or 
the general law of language, and whioh is restricted to 
eome individual dialect. For example, a number of 
words arranged in any peculiar manner may be a 
Latin idiom; thslaame transposed and 
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an English or Franah Una; ta 
of the word itself is by ao meai 
Branch word i dioaee axpswsasa say peonUar * 
language, although idi o ti im e may be deems 
correct equivslent/or our own word thorn, 
several subordinate words to emrtaa tha 
different nations; as Latin ism for (Latin one,/] iMsisni 
for a Frenoh idiom, Hibsrniciam for asrlrials one. She 
French idiom Hevenons 0 me emutem may aarta ns TO 
illustration of the peouliar meaning of tha wuriLua fibs 
literal translation of the phrmae is, M Let na return ho 
our sheep," whereas it is understood, in an tdiesaatic 
sense, to express," Let ns go back to ouasabjeet." 

Idiopathic, id-e-O'p&tk'-ik (Or. idiot, one's <oaan? 
pathos , an atleation), a term applied to a dissase whioh 
is not dependent on any other complaint, and tiiese 
fore opposed to those diseases called symptomatic. 

Idiosyncrasy, id-e-o-tm'-krU-tt (fir. idiot, proper ; 
tun, with; krasis, temperament), meane a pssuMar 
temperament of mind, or of body; a state rfo o u stl 
tution peculiarly susoeptiblo to he affected by ■ e e rtain 
agents, wliieh in general produoe ao afoot eyas 
others. In this way, some persons are violently 
affected by honey, coffee, bntter, he. Whnfeaan i * 
monly called antipathies belong to this 
Antipathy.) 

Idiot. (Set Insanity.) f 

Iduentihs, t '- dl-ness (Ang.-Sax.), a word capablaef 
many acceptations, but the general meaning of whioh 
expresses abstinence from labour or employiMHt; 
or, in other words, the state of a person who is 
unemployed in labour or unoccupied with -bUSiMas. 
tihakspare lias idlenett to exprees unimportance and 
trivialness, while Bacon deems it identical withfooted*, 
ness and infatuation; as in idleaett qf brain, istbs 
sense of laziness, in whioh the word is sometimes, in 
fact often, understood, idleness is but a form of moral 
degradation, one that debilitates the -body in as gran t 
a proportion as it incapaoitates the mind for healthy 
labour. 

I DOOR ARB, id '- or-lcrais (Or. idea, form i hratie, mix¬ 
ture), in Min., a variety of the garnet, known also « 
the Vesuvian or pyramidal garnet. It was originally 
found in the ejected caloareoue matter on Vesuvius, 
but it also ooours in the primitive rooks. They*ore 
two principal varieties,—tho parole or triolet, known 
as hyacinth, and tbs green, ehrytotile. 

Idol, Idolatry, i'-dol, i-dol’-4-trs (Or. eidolon, an 
image; latreia, worship).—The term idol is genmtihr 
applied to those figures of metal, stone, or wood.uaafl 
by the pagans to represent their doitiae: and Mss 
term idolatry, to the worship of them. In tha Fsnta- 
tcuoh and the book of Job,—-two of tha oldest 'b ecks 
wo possess, idolatry is spoken of j and it is supposed 
that the proctioe was conveyed from Ifoypt to India ia 
the 17tb century before the birth of Christ; and fount 
India, in a modified form, to Northern Europe^ about 
nine centuries later. Idolatry included the worship at 
all beiugs in heaven and on earth, visible or invisible, 
living or dead, and also the images or symbols of time. 
The worship of the son, moon, and stars, wm pyo b a ki y 
one of the first forms of idolatrous worship, Rapidly, 
however, it began to embrace other objects, sad even 
assumed a degrading and repulsive aspect. In Egypt, 
beetles, balls, and many other animals, ware wo r s hi pped, 
and the idolatry of that time closely rssenrtdai'the 
modern form called Petiehism. The ancient O vSlk and 
Roman idolatry was dignified by all the ~bsna* thstusti 
and poetry could throw around it; but the moat papular 
Grecian idols were rude, and almost fovmlaes inssgse. 
It is reneraly considered that the origin of idolatry wae 
adeification of the unseen, hintimprnhanrililc pauses 
or nature. The Roman idolatry was nut aboHsbed la 
40* a.d., by Honorins, although C o nstan ti no had 
ordered the detraction of all idolatrous temples ascrij 
a hundred years before. Images me s a neither ms. 
shipped nor nicd in thc BariyOMforien churches. 'Tha 
lint actual aotk* of a decree to make aa taUMt ft 
Christ is not to be found *01 fin 7th century.- 
tullisu, and others at tha fstbsrs, held thufe; ' 

and angraring ware forbidden by the seoond <_ 

ment i—" Thou shslt not make unto thyself say akwres 
image; thou sbeit not bow down to them. xer w ueg Mu 
them,*' Towardathaeloaeofthe*thee 5aey,^leto »ea 
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4m next century, images followed, end a species of 
Christian symbomm w m built op out of pictures end 
images, which represented the leading point* of Ohito- 
tisnlty visibly. For several centuries afterwards, images 
of the Virgin, saints, martyrs, Ao., were honoured with 
the mu observances u the pagans paid to their idoli. 
Lights were burned before them, incense was burnt, 
and prayers were offered up to them, hymns were sang 
to them, and miracles ascribed to them. A t the period 
of the Beformetion, however, the Protestant church 
abolished the worship of images. 

Idtix, or Idyl, i'-dil (Gr. Hdullion, the diminn- 
tive of eidot, form), a short pastoral poem, or an 
animated description and representation of ordinary 
objeoli of nature in harmonious verse. The bucolic 
poems of Thooeritos are called idyls, while those of 
Virgil are distinguished by the name of Eclogues, which 
randan it a difficult matter to decide why there should 
be any difference in name, as both compositions are of 
a similar nature throughout. That tho ancients did 
not restrict the use of the word, may be seen by the 
works of Ausonius, which are called idylls. In English 
literature, Thomson's "Seusons," Duma's “Cotters’ 
Saturday Eight,” and Goldsmith's “ Deserted Village," 
are examples of idylls; while Tennyson, in his “ Idylls 
of the King," has even extended the interpretation of 
the word to a farther degree than was done by the 
ancients. 

IWUTU, ig-nnV-ehe-k, in Dot., a gen, of the net. ord. 
ItysniatM, The species I. amara 1ms been supposed 
to yield the seeds known as St. Ignatius's henna, but 
Benthem believes that these seeds aro the produce of a 
species of Sirgckuat (which *er). They come to us 
from the Philippine islands. They are intensely bitter, 
•nd contain the alkaloid strychnin, in even larger pro¬ 
portions than the mu vomioa seeds. 

lujrxoui Bone, (Lat, ignit, Are).—The 

term igneous is applied in Geology to all agencies, 
operations, and results, which seem connected with, 
or to have arisen from, subterranean heat; and igneous 
took* include the Vulcanic, Tranpean, and Granitic 
aeries, all of which are evidently the products of fusion, 
either in the interior or at the surfneo of tho crust; 
geologists, consequently, use the term igneous ns 
synonymous with Plutonic, pyrogenous, uustruliilcd, 
and other similar terms. 

lewis Parvus, ig’-nit fiU'-u-ut (Let.., literally ‘the 
foolish flro*), a term applied in Eat. Phil, to a 
sort of luminous meteor which flits about in the air a 
little above the level of the ground, and which appears 
generally in marshy piaoes, in churchyards, and near 
stagnant waters, during the nights in summer. It is 
affiled in different country piaoes in England, by the 
namesof'Jaoko' Lantern, or "Will o’ tho Wisp;’* the 
people ascribing its appearance to the agency of evil 
spirits. It is, however, produced by the phosphorus 
evolved from decayed leaves, and other vegetable and 
•pimal matter in a state of decomposition. 

loirmo*. (See Iwoarsbscbkcb.) 

Icutobimub, ig-no-rai'-mut, in law, the tern nsed 
by the grand jury when they throw out or ignore a bill 
or indictment. It is a Latin word, signifying ‘ we are 
ignorant of the matter,* or ‘ we have not sufficient evi¬ 
dence on the eahjeot.* 

IovAiri, ig-u-dn'-nt, the type of the Iguanida, a fam. 
of Baarlan reptiles, forming, along with the Agaurida, 
the tribe Strobiloiaura. With regard to the name of 
this family. Ouvier states, on the authority of Her¬ 
nando* and Boaliger, that it waa originally a St. Do- 
Bdngo word, where it wee pronounced by the natives 
SIMM, or igoana. He next affirms that it was do¬ 
gged, according toBontius, from the Javanese leguan: 
*■#$ _ wor d must have been transported to America 

ana there applied to 




word ttoelf has been Latinized, and it utedtodittin 
guith tho elan to which it it applied. Tho prinoipol 
charaoteristies of the iguana are as followsA large 


South America and the West Indies, where It is very 
numerous. From its cleanly habits and delicate flesh, 
it is esteemed a great dainty, and tutea very like 
chicken. It livos for the most part on trees; but when 
forced to take the water, it oan swim very readily. 
This variety of the Igug/nda—l. e. the oommon iguana, 
or Iguana tubereulata —is about five feet in length, 
although many exceed that. It is of a more or less 
green colour throughout, and its dewlap is of a bright 
ellow colonr, as is also the crest which runs along the 
..aok. They are thought to be best lit for eating in 
the spring, when they are sought and hunted with 
great avidity. Although in reality very timid animals, 
they have a very formidable appearance, whioh is 
utterly denied by their harmless habits and endeavours 
always to escape when pursued. The female deposits 
her eggs in the ssnd, where they are hatched by the 
warmth of the sun. 

loDAVonoir, ig-u-Sn'-o-don (iguana, end Or. odour, 
a tooth), an extinct gen. of gigantic reptiles, discovered 
by Dr. Mantell, and named by him on account of the 
resemblance of their teeth to those of the iguana. 
Soon after tho discovery by Dr. Mantell of the bone* 
of colossal reptiles in T ;ate Forest, his curiosity was 
excited by some teeth f a very peculiar character, 
since they were totally .mlike any that had previously 
come under his observation. The tlrst specimen that 
attracted his attention wss a large tooth, which, from 
the worn, smooth, and oblique surface of the crown, 
hud evidently belonged to an herbivorous animal, ana 
so entirely resembled the corresponding part of an 
incisor of a large pachyderm ground down by nso, 
that ha was much embarrassed at finding it in such 
ancient strata. As no existing reptiles are capable of 
masticating tiieir food, lie oould not venture to assign 
the tooth to a saurian. For some time the nature of 
the animal to which the tooth had belonged remained 
in doubt. Baron Cuvier, to whom the tooth waa 
Bhown, pronounced it to be an upper inoisor of a rhi* 
nocoros; while, in the Geological Society of London 
it was said that the teeth were of no particular interest, 
and either belonged to some large fish allied to the 
Ananhira* lupus, or wolf-fish, or were mammalian 
teeth from some diluvial deposit. Dr. Mantell end 
Dr. Wollaston alone contended that they were the 
teeth of some unknown herbivorous reptile. It was 
not, however, till afterwards, when other bones bad 
been discovered, and these compared with theskeletob 
of an iguana, that the correctness of their opinione 
was admitted. The size to whioh these reptiles attained 
in former ages must hare been enormous. There is a 
portion of a femur in Dr. Mantell’s collection twenty* 
two inches in girth at the smallest part. It is there* 
fore calculated that the thigh-bone of the ignanodon 
exceeded in bulk that of the largest elephant, end its 
length is estimated to have been from four to five feet. 
After comparing the bones of the iguanodon with those 
of the iguana, and taking an average from eight saps* 
rate parts of the respective skeletons, Dr. Mantell 
gives the following as the dimensions of this giant of 
the WealdLength from snont to extremity of tail, 
70 feet; length of tail, 62) feet; circumference of body, 
14.) feet. On the snout the ignanodon was a horn j 
and the general appearanoe of the reptile must have 
Hilly realized the wildest ideas of the dragons of poetio 
lore. Professor Owen does not think that the ignanodon 
was so large an animal as Dr. Mantell infers, but 
believes that it worn about thirty feet in length. It 


maxillary teeth with their edges finely dentUated; a 
crest on the back and tail; toes long and unequal; 
**". T,r y " 3n (?. slender, and compreased, and covered 
mttn small, equal, imbriosted, connoted scales. It is a 
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of attack and defence possessed by this reptile was its 
long and powerful tail. Daring the age of Beptilea, 
the iguanodon seem* to have ooonpied the same relative 
station in the scale of being, and fulfilled the same 
general purpose* in nature's economy, as the mas¬ 
todons, myludons, and mammoths of the tertiary era, 
and thejpachydermone animals of the present time.— 
Hqf. Mantell’- Fetrtfaetionr and thrir Toothing* i 
Owen’s Report on Britiek Anil Reptilee. 

I.H.S., an abbreviation of the Latin phrase Jem 
komimua ualcator (Jasni the Saviour of mankind). 


[ numerous convolutions), in Anat.jp is the name given 
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to tin bat portion of toe smell istestinaa, ihieh ter- 
minatee attoe raise of the csseom. . 

XutrsL or Iluo Fabkiov, il'-c-iu, W-c-ik (£W. Ueaea 
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nan, and vomiting of facal matter. It aneee from 
many causes, and is general!* symptomstio of some 
other disease. Among the meet frequent causes of 
this disease, are strangulated hernia, intus-susception, 
or the retention of one part of the bowel within an¬ 
other, unnatural adhesions between adjacent folds of 
the intsstines, inflammation, Ac. The medioal treat¬ 
ment consists in removing the exciting cause. If there 
is evidence of an inflammatory state, blood should be 
freely abstracted from the arm, and leeches applied 
to the abdomen. For the reat, carminative aperients, 
fomentations, and glyaters are to be used. Dry and 
humid fomentatious, warm baths, and warm and co¬ 
pious glyaters, afford the most reasonable chance of 
success. 

lux, i'-Ulct, in Bot., the Holly, a gen. of tho net. 
ord. Aqn\foliacea. The species I. Aquyfolitim is one 
of our most beautiful shrubs or low tress, displaying 
either cbarac ter, according to situation, age, and ap¬ 
plication of art. It is found in most ports of Europe, 
and in North America, Japan, and Cochin-China. In 
Britain it is fonnd in natural woods and forests, some¬ 
times forming extensive assemblages of line trees. 
Some of the noblest epeoimens are in Medwood Forest, 
Staffordshire, and in the woods of Dumbartonshire. 
Byoultnre, more than a hundred varieties and sub¬ 
varieties have been developed, differing in the varie¬ 
gation, margin, and aise of the leaves, and in the colour 
of the fruit. The common groen priolcly-leeved holly 
makes the best of ell hedges, whether we regard its 
qualities for defence, shelter, duration, or beauty. It 
is, however, very slow of growth, unless most carefully 
cultivated; awl, for this',reason, hawthorn ia generally 
preferred as a Bedge-plant. The oustom of dividing 
gardons by trimly-shorn hedges of holly was very 
general about the end of the 17th century. Evelyn's 
impenetrable bolly hedge at Deptford has been much 
celebrated: it was 400 feet long, 9 feet high, and 5 feet 
broad. Tho deep shining green leaves and beautiful 
coral berries of the bolly are essential elements iu the 
domsstio decorations with which Father Christmas is 
honoured. Not merely M on ornamental evergreen is 
the holly noticeable. Its white wood is extremely 
hard, and ia used by cabinet-makers for inlaying, and 
to eome extent by engravers. From its inner bark 
birdlime is prepared. The leaves have been employed 
in intermittent fevera. The berries are purgative and 
•metie. The North-Amerioan species, /. vomitoria, 
baa bitter leaves, of which the Creek Indians make a 
deeoation which they use as an emetic, nnder the name 
of black drink. The leaves and young twigs of I. para- 
ffuagentii, the Brasilian or Paraguay holly, are exten- 
cively employed in South America as tea, under the 
same of mam or Paraguay tea. It is remarkable that 
CM it contains eqfftint, ths principle existing in coffee 
nod Chinese tea. It has somewhat similar properties 
to those of Chinese tea; but it is more exciting, and, 
when taken to excess, produces a kind of intoxication. 
Another maU, called gongonka, is prepared in Brasil 
from the species J. gongonka end tkcezan ». Johnston 
haaestimated the eonaumptien of mate at 20,000,000 lbs. 
enanally. The fresh leaves of (be Bouth-American 
hollies nave great estringency, and on this account 
they arc much used by the dyers of Brasil. 

fuxn and Odtbut, iV-c-Sd cd'-u-te (Or. sites and 
cduswuf, Ulysses), two great works, as it is supposed, 
from the hand of Homer, the greatest and most ancient 
of the poets of Oreeee. The Iliad is the first cpie 
poem in existence, and its subject is the siege of Ilinm, 
or Troy, or, more properly speaking, the quarrel between 
Achillas and Agamemnon, the general of the Grecian 
•rmy before that city. It consist* of twenty-four hooka, 
the first of which relates the origin of the qnarrel, and 
Hie residue contain an aoeount of the efforts made by 
Agamemnon and his chiefs to conquer the Trojans 
without the «HMNtiaa of Achilles, the defeat of the 
Greeks, toe paoi&oetiom of Achilles, and hia resumption 
offorma in favour of too sans of Hellas, and the death 
•f H iitor (too Trojan champion) by his bead. Ths 
i®ss 


Odyssey, on the other hand, merely B a ntams IfaMum 
derings of Ulysses, and-his return to hiss 
Ithaca. There have been many arguments 
present oentary, on Homar and his works, 
doubts have Man disseminated as to whstost HsMtgr 
really did write the Iliad and Odyssey; th s ea donbtt 
having been founded on the met that the art of 
writing was unknown to the Greeks in ton time m 
Homer. The 11 Wolfien theory," ns it is termed. de¬ 
clares that the Iliad and Odyssey are tat fragments of 
ballads, collected from different aouroea, end afterwards 
strung together, and handed down to tta in a onmpl a t s 
form by Piaistratus. A writer in the “ Eocyelopiadf* 
Britan nice” thus observes on the snbjeot i— M In an 
investigation of this kind, the presumptions with which 
a man starts, though not always distinctly set forth, 
era of the utmost eoosequenoe In determining hia pro¬ 
cedure. The false historical presumptioM from whisk 
Wolf proceeded naturally led him to seek for daws ia 
the texture of the Homeric poems; and it ia rassssfoW 
that even Mr. Grote, who justly considers the a nt ronso 
Wolflan theory as quits untenable, in propounding Ms 
wild scheme of resolving the Iliad Into two distinct 
parts, has been influenced, partly by hia daairs to mtife 
gate what he calls ■ the wonder* of the creation, ud 
the preservation of two anoh long eontinuous poems* 
bearing the stamp of ono mind, in an aga when writing 
was altogether unknown. That there are no external 
historical presumptions of this kind, there is every 
evidence to prove; but a presumption of another kind 
must now be stated. It is not to be sunnltsi that 
Homer would bo anxiously accurate about tba mare 
articulation, or joint.work of hia epio poems, for many 
reasons. In tho first place, became ha waa a poet, and 
aimed, as all true poets do, mainly at jnroduoing an 
effect on the feelings ud imaginations of hia bearers, 
not on the mere eognitite capacity. Small mistakes 
in incidental matters, taken eognisanoe of by tba oariooa 
understanding only, might, without offenoe, bo com¬ 
mitted by a great singer of poetry, as they would 
certainly not bo observed by a healthy - minded 
bearer; and that mistakes of this kind actually have 
been made, and are made even daily at thfe present 
time, the literature of the day bear* ample testimony. 
In the second place, Homer was a popular post, or, to 


biographies,’ and 'not a learned Southey, sitting ia a 
library, with boobs, and desk, ud pen and ink, pr inte r s * 
proof-sheets, publishers’ quarterly reviews, and ovary 
sort of literary apparatus of the newest and mow 
approved description.' Therefore, in judging toe 
Iliad as a whole, it must never be forgotten, although 
such seems generally to be the ease, that it was not 
Homer’s immediaU objeot to compose a crest whole, 
as he had neither reason nor opportunity for doing so. 
His art, therefore, was to concatenate a aeries of peril* 
which, while tboy might be need with effect on m&w 
great festive occasions as a whole, were meant to .pro¬ 
duce their general and most appreciable effectla the 
shape of parts, cither absolutely complete in themselves, 
or admitting of being easily reppismented by to, ?»• 
dwelling traditional lore which the poet eotud legiti¬ 
mately presuppose in the minds of his hearers. Some, 
thing analogous to this we have in (he grant historical 
plays of Shakspere, consisting of several parts, in say 
of which, if there happened to be some small loeegisfa- 
tencias with the other parte, none but a carious pcMcn, 
making a business of criticism, would ever notice it,,as 
the parts, though connected in conception, ura.se eoo- 
struotsd si to give the impression of eonipidlsusss 



string together • number of little whpies, origfnaBy 
independent, that they might still remain little whole,, 
ud yet become ports of a greet whole,—an exquisite 






















ttak of art plainly, and which, u -the whole history «f quaint to foe very «ore." Buofa may 1M genridaasd to 
popoier fnwy t w al ui, it required a mighty ^s$g» be • brief description of ttt ityl* ut whioh the Iliad 
Ubt; Homer to perform,'' From then reman* lit aad Odyssey ere rrittw; in other respects then 
matt not be fore moment anppoaed that there era no poem* come under the general oharactarisfira of-tpra 
intetpotetfom in the original text of the author, m poetry, upon which tome remark* will be feund giren 
there can be no doubt that addition* hare been made, under the artiole bearing the same appellation, Hamer 
a* wall a* part* tubtraotad Aram foe poem originally hae been translated into needy every language, and 
conceived by foe blind poet. Prom the Iliad, it n his fame may well bo affL to be world«wide. The beat 
not a 1 very wide step to prooeed to the Odyssey; and Italian translations 


hae been translated into needy every lea; 
his fame may well bo nU to be world«wide. 

Italian translation^ an by Coaarotti and Monti j 


here -another qneation arise*, whether if, considering French, by Dacier, Da Boohfort, Bitaubd, and Datum 
foe IKad to be the entire production of Homer, we Montbel; German, by Stolberg and Voaa; Kngiisb, 
emmot great that there are reasonable grounds for by Chapman, Hobbs, Pope, Cowper, Sotheby, New- 
supposing the Odyssey to proeoed from the plastic man, Gladstone, Horsohel (in part), Arnold, and 
powers or a different and inferior minstrel. There iB Wortley. The best editions of the original work, 
a certain milder tone and current of song in the last according to the Encyclopedia Britarmica, are that of 
poem which might well hold out the inference that the Florence, 1-188, ourd Demetrii Chaleondyltc ; the 
Iliad did not emanate from the same conceptive EdUio Frinccpe, in two vols. folio, of which there an 
faculties. The great mistake, however, is that ot the only about sixty copies extant,—Hague, 1802; Belcher, 
German school, in not placing any weight whatever on Berlin, 1818; iiuutulein, Leipsio, 1801. The .English 
foe Hellenic attribution of both poems to llomer. editions too numerous to mention. (Set article 
The writer'in the '• Hritamiioa” proceeds“ On this Homer, vol. I. ot this work.) 

point', we differ Mo ctr/o from the Germans, and are Ili.bcebjuch*, il-Us-e-brai-te-e (from Lat. illicit), 
nothing ashamed to believe, with our lenrned couutry- I entice or induce; from its power to vesicate, when 
ana Colonel Mure, that Aristotle, Plato, and the applied to the Bkin in cataplasms), in Bot., a synonym 
overwhelming majority of the lnghost intellects in for Paronychinopes (which «««). 
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Greece, hed very sufficient reasons for placing a wide Ji.ucitiM, tl-lith'-e-v 
golf between the two opiepoeme which they agreed to having a most agrees'" 
•tamp with the name of llomer, and the very inferior plants remarkable fori 


(Lat. illicio, I allure, from 
perfume), in Bot., a gen. of 
■ Iragranco and beauty of their 


•tamp with the name of llomer, and the very inferior plants remarkable fori .■ fragrance and beauty of their 
work* of • cognate nature, known afterwards under (lowers and foliage, belonging lo the not. ord. Mag- 
foe name ot the Epic Cycle . Nature did not produeo noliacce. Tho species J. amentum, or star-anise, him 
twin Homer* in those old Greek days, we may depend the odour and flavour of aniseed. The fruit is used 
OU it, any more than she lias produced in these days by the Chinese ns im aromatic and carminative, and. 


twin Dantes or twin Hhaksperos. If there had been os a spice. The oil obtained from the seeds is said to 
• second Homer, of genius large enough to produce a be subslitnted occasionally for oil of anise, 
counterpoise to such a work os the Iliad, no doubt Ij.t.uminati, U'-lu-min-ai'-ti (Lat., the enlightened), 
foe Someride of some second Chios would have been a name applied to the members of a secret nooiety, 
equally eager to stereotypo his memory in their com- founded in 1776, by Adam Weishaupt, professor of 
position, and to immortalize themselves with bis canon law at Ingolstadt. The professed objeot of tha 
n*me. But precisely, we imagine, because there was society was, by one single tie, to unite men of all 
only one Homer, was there ouly one guild of gentile countries, in spite of difleronl opinions, religions, and 
Homeridu*. and one uniform, undisputed authorship ranks; to instruct all classes; and lo surround mon- 
of the Iliad and Odyssey among the Greeks, till some uvehs with men of integrity, justice, truth, and courage* 
pragmatical grammarians in meagre Alcvamlria (among From tho ablest of his law-students, Weishaupt oe. 
whom a certain Xenon and Uellaoicus ure specialized), looted apostles for his new soheme. These aposuea ha 
foe prototypes of our modern Wolllans, began to culled Areopagiete, and sent to various parts of Europe 
nibble at imagined incongruities, and to moot the to work out his new system. Lodges, numbering 
question of separate authorship. Suoh being the 1,000 disciples, were established in Bavaria, Suable* 
historical conditions under which the question is Francouia, Milan, and Holland, before the existenon 


raised, it is manifest that the presumpl 
foe question about the unity of the II: 


tious, as in of the socioty was known at Ingolstadt. The society 
bad, are all itself formed a hierarchy consisting of eight grades. 


•gainst the disintegrators; and a detailed examination exclusive of minor subdivisions; namely, foe Novice, 
of their array of minute and microscopic objection to the Mmerval, the Jlluminatut minor, tne XUuminatut 

tha Mltimnw nntltnwahirt will im u II u iL. Q....i.,1 it-— —* Ala—. U _A_ 


foiwof the Iliad and Odyssey. The great excelloiico de Knigge, and Bode tho philosopher, zealously pro* 
ot Homer 1 * poetry lie* in its extreme affection for moted the views of the twaiety, which contained, in itf 
awforOf and th* simple and healthy qualities with most flourishing condition, 2,000 members. A cuspate 
which it is endowed. Not the less admirable are the at length arose between Weishaupt and Knigge, whoa 
vigorous and luxuriant changes which we ever and the latter whs deposed, retired to Brims, and wrote 
anon come across, all of whioh show, what, is well against the Illuminati. In 1786 th* whole society wo* 
termed 11 the billowy enthusiasm" of the blind old dissolved by order of the Bavarian government, Tha 


Odyssey,—“ It is quaint to cay, 4 Potroclus kindled a was Dr. Babrdt, was soon afterward* formed, under 
great Are, godlike man / ’ or, * Automedon held np the the name of the Germanio Union. Although it is 
meat, diniss Achilles sliced it;* quaint to address a doubtful whether this second society ever attained to 
T*ung friend as ‘Oh ninpiu I’ or ‘Oh soft-heart I* or a oerfeet organization, it is mnerallv believed that its 


I* or • Oh soft-heart I * or a perfect organization, it is generally believed that ite 
true translation. It is political intrigues fevgured and hastened an foe Arndt 
*n ass whom boys are revolution. 


JJJW *• ‘Oh pippin I’ or ‘Oh soft-heart I* or a perfect organization, it it generally believed thatite 
on pet l whiohover is foe true translation, It is political intrigues favoured and hastened on foe Arndt 
31”*”'# compare Ajax to an oca whom boy* are revolution. 

Waboumg, Ulysses to a pet ram, Agamemnon in two InnuiciwxTiirs, ii-lu f m c mt UUmm (Lat. l ien e e , lights 
flnesto three gods, end in th* third fine to a bull; tha Fr. mummer, to enlighten). tho art of ombollielniig end 
myrmmons to weeps, Achilla* to a grampus chasing adorning manuscripts with pictorial illustrations of 
•tfle fishes, Antilochaa to a wolf which kills a dog and various seenet naif events, portraits, initial letters, 
,tT 'bin!I 0 Ter Fatroclue's body to borders, Ac., which was practised in foe medieval 
i n ® B * first-born. It is quaint to say ages prior to foe iutroduetum ot printing. IUominat* 
mat Mmelaus wee sa brave a* a* blood-sucking fly, ing was generally executed by the mouke, simost every 
.Jr?* < T me thick as flashes of light- monastery having a eeriptormm, or writing-room, in 

Iff?*’ Trojan mares, while running, which eopira of the 8orijrtura* and other works were 


, u “ 0 “ os nasties of light- monastery having a eeriptormm, or writing-room, in 

Mnhiiri in,. 1 ** .—y • ra,Ie *» *bile running, whioh copies of foe Sc riptures and other works were 

. Uke overflowing rivers. All snob similes made with great labour, neatness, and care, and after* 
Si 9 * i^i nd qlMe ‘ £ dl,0 ® ra but wards ornamented with piatnsee end devises in gold 

Jfiaa" feel incongruities,- unaware, tbwefera, andooloure. The ooloamemployed by foe artists were 
gr.a varga wiarethe sublime eraOy tqrn. extremely briUiant, ml foe generaleffete wee bright. 
Mo foe ludicrous;— a mri ead bract Inevitably enedbyteniterodnatiMof ^4 andrilver ls#4 w£dt 





niumioatton 


m Mr bwrriihfi The MM l«tter» «nd cm* period otfttwo. A* early *■ Wft» Skirt** 

M mm are genewlty very oluliontte, mid eomoiuineatfd to tho Boyat^ .-aktr a paper iIcbohMK, 


executed with giwt Ml and taste; and- although the. some raparimouU on an inflemmable gBaixauipg ftOjri 
figures are for toe nott pert s*iff and formal, the a well near Wigan, m Laneuabirs; atuf ttoart* a »«K 
expression of various passions ia frequently conveyed tury Inter, the Bw. John wijytoa aiscovsrea NWvsK 
with meat force and coefsotnesa ; and the portraite of intlammable gm could bo obtained from tsdwwp 
eminent persona, particularly those which were exe- exposed to heat in close roseola. "*■ ^£***2?® 
rated between toe 6th and lWi centuries, are often produced was not prscticaUy needtiU 17 W, tMto: 
aetmmelr nhe illuminations that were exeentod Mr. W illtam Murdoch lighted liu office and houssw 


reen the 6th and iqM> oenturies, ore often produced was not practice/ urea wu nva, tm 
mod. The illuminations that wore exeentod Mr. William Murdoch lighted liu oflBce and hou ae s* 
6, 12th, and 13th conturiea are not so care- Redruth, in Cornwall, with.it: and »m co*yta t «m> 
, mntnnroA nn> ,in the* Hviiioo so much this brsooh of the chemical arts baa psogreraHWtnMip 


in the llto, 12th, and 13th conturiea are not so care- ltedrutb, m Cornwall, witA it; ana 
fully drawn and coloured, not do they evince so much tins brenoh of the chemical arts hi* psogtMHOxnHHr 
artistic skill as of an earlier period; but from the and satisfactorily. {Sts was Mano?aMUM.) in 41* 
commencement of the 14th century to the introduction cases of artificial illumination, it is of grew topapwnra 
of printing, they show considerable improvement in lhal we should be able to determine With noddy W 
Style and execution. The figures in the Baycux relative value of the light obtained, Ibis ie generally 
tapestry (m M.nutrx Taj’Kscuv) may lie taken as a dVeetod by comparing the illuminating sourcesism. 
fair specimen or the manner in which the human form ployed with some standard source or light. M tw_» 
and other objects were rendered by median ul artists, number of experiments to fix upon_a standard, AW. Ufn 
The illuminators, and tin? art itself, were suid by Belton snya,—“After comparing lights of many kinds, IBJ 
to borrow their titles " from Ilia illumination which a every reason to conclude that a large wax esntue, OR 
bright genius giveth to liis work." Illumination was three to the pound, eilher long or short-?that is, ettnar 
practised bv the Romans, as Pliny mcrtinus m hi* 12 or 16 inches in length, as manufactured by on* « 
*'Hatural llistory," book xxv. clmp. 2, a biographical the great wax-ohendlcrs of London, and furniSMO, 
work, written by Varro, which included the liven,! »m> with a wide containing 27 or -8 threads of the* t wW 
Romans of eminence, and wus enriched w ith portraits Turkey cotton, iB oapuble of furnishing a most uniform 
executed by the author himself. Illuminated wo.Us or nearly invariable standard of illumlnwtuon. tt 
are of groat value to the ureliniologibl mid lustormn, ns nttords one-tenth ot tho light omitted by the Arran* 
they show the manners, customs, and habits of tho lamps of tho Trinity House, and one-eleventh ot th* 


that were used by them, as well us the prevailing stylo lump. Tho following table contains Pdelet s estimation 
of architecture of tho period. They i.ro also of the of the illuminating powers ol various candjes, and tl»» 
greatest use m illustrating and explaining many im- eonsumplioti of material in the hour; the light«wen- 
portant points which reluto to tho history of the out by a Oared Argund lamp, consuming061 grains » 
SmeB in which they wens respectively drawn. Many an hour, being called 100:— 


valuable speoimnua of illuminated manuscripts arc 
preserved in all the principal libraries of Europe, and 
copies of a greft number of drawings illustrative of 
English antiquities, including portraits of tho early 
kings and queens of England, with represontatious ol 
the persons and costume of our ancestors, their arms, 
houses, ships, and household furniture, havo been pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Strutt, an ominent English antiquary. 
8inoe the revival of Oolhic architecture, and the intro¬ 
duction of mrdimval ornanientatufti into our ohurohra, 


cf light. 

Tallow candles, 0 in lb. 10 00 

Stearins, or pressed tallow, 

8 in lb. 8'74 

Ditto, 6 in lb. 7‘fjO 

AVux calitlles, 6 in lb.lll'iil 

Spermaceti, ij iu Hi. li'-iO 

Steane acid, eonimouly 
called stearme, ft iu lb.... 14'10 


Intensity CtmtvnpHon 


per hour. 
8*01 
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toe illumination of scrolls with texts of Scnplui e, lor ... ,. .. 

decorative purposes, in connection with ctuirches. The term Photometry is applied to the numerical ««6» 
schools, fas.. Mid a variety of ornamental work, has motion of the decrees of the intensity of lirfit, Ift* 
become a fashionable amusement,und nfiords easy end says Sir John llersehel, “light bo a material emau*. 
lucrative employment to many who practise it Hand- lion, a sometliiiig scattered in mmuto pertwtai ** 
books for instruction in the art, which is similar in its directions, it is obvious, that ..the same 
style and methed of execution to heraldic painting and is diflused over t ho surface of a sphere coneentwa wttft 


be obtained from any bookseller or 


pheru-al i 


VWOn Joues B grammar oj --— 

IntTUiiKATioiv. il-lu'-min-ni'-ehun, the act of illn- source of light....... Let a candle^be^aced bahto* ira 

minating or making luminous. Through the invention opaque screen full ot small equal rad einulw hway, 
of coal gas, the operation of supplying light to the tlio Jight will shine through these, end b* SuTfS 
streets end interiors of houses has advanced greatly in all other parts, forming a pyramidal bundle o f ^ ^ 
within Into yeani. The employment of gee tor illu- having tho candle m thecommon wtex.If SUM 
minating purposes can bo treoed baok to remote ot white paper be placed behind th is, it Wi ll be 
antiquity; yet the substantisl history of its application doited over with small luminous spec ks , d 
can be riven in a few lines. Issues of inSemmablo gas exactly as the boles in the screen. _8«ppose 
have been observed at various times in different parts so smell, their number so greet, and to e 
of the world. Amongst theso may be reckoned the from toe paper that it cannot diatos 
holy Area at Baku, qn toe Caspian Bea, and those of vidual specks, It will still reran* age* 
pjetra Mela, m Italy. ttaah issues were, however, of brightneee; the paper will eppewr i 

only looked upon withsuspicioue dreed bv theignorant present e mottled appeer ance, whioh,J)OW a ^_, 

A* Who .Arad them. If we oonwbebeve U»e 


people who observed them, lr we coma Deueve toe 
Meounts of tho Chinese, whioh we oennot softly do, 


it would appear that many years ago they applied 
natural inflammable gssra both to pnrpoeee of heating 
and Uumiuatioii. In the coal districts of tine oonntry. 


cAme loeaiitieo, such as Chat Moss, in I degree of ilium inetion it peoportk msl to t he 
rnmee, aaa Tl! _ fthnlas tn th« utfpmi. av to tbanmbhmof 


! ' J 'rti pftf 




tuba g oMioai iliicliftfBo of gw it wolved | in iwunbwrto th® ounulior wWMUlttjd® H Wtt 

at a high preaiore, and op^srratly for an unlimited I toe original louroe of ligUt* Reasoning in this men- 
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Her, Sir John Hersohel establishes the following defini¬ 
tions 1. 1110 real intrinsic brightness of a laminate 
object ia the intensity of the light of each physics! 
point in ita surface. 2. The apparent intrinaio bright* 
ness of any object, or lnminary, ia the degree of ilia* 
mination of its image, or picture, at the bottom of the 
ere. 3. The abaolute light of a luminary ia tho aum of 
the areas of ita elementary portions, each multiplied 
by ita own intrinaio brightness. 4. The apparent light 
of on object ia the total quantity of light which enters 
onr eyea from it, however distributed in the retine. 
Instruments made for the purpose of measuring the 
Illuminating powor of any body are called Photo* 
meters. They aro of various forma. 'VVheatatono'a 
photometer ia one of tho beat known. It ia a email 
aphere, with a reflecting surface. Being placed be 
tween tbe two lighta, each light is seen reflected on it 
by the spectator. By on ingenious contrivance, a 
rapid rotary motion is givon to the sphere; and by tho 
principle or the persistence of impressions, the spec¬ 
tator sect two curves of different brightness. Tho 
brighter light is then removed till tho brightness of the 
curves seems equal, and tho intensities of the luminous 
points aro then ns the squares of tho distances. The 
illuminating power of gas is often greatly dependent 
upon the burner employed. The chief burners now 
employed are the tint’s-wing, Jlsh-tn.il, Argniid, Unde 
Argaml, Sic. The bat’a-wing consists of a tine slit cut 
into on iron nipple, giving a flat fan-like flame. Tho 
flsh-tnil consists of u similar nipple, perforated by two 
boles, drilled so that tho jets of gas arc inclined to 
each other at nn angle of about A flat film of 
flame is thus produced resembling somewhat the tail 
of » flsh. (For the form of tbn Argutid burner, tea 
Augand Li mi*; and for other methods of illumination, 
tee Candlu Manvjtactvrb, Lamp.) One of the most 
brilliant methods of illumination discovered in late 
years, is that of the electric light. It is produced by 
the current of a powerful voltaic linttery between two 
pencils of hard charcoal, such as that deposited in the 
retorts of gas-works. Charcoal being au imperfect 
conductor, becomes incandescent, and as it is not 
fusible at any known temperature, tbe splendour of 
the light is only limited )>r the power of the battery. 
After lieing formed into pointed cylinders, the charcoal 
is mounted in metallio holders connected with the ends 
of tbe voltaie battery, and tbe pencils aro so llxed that 
their points can be brought into contact, or made to 
recode from each other, as required. When in con¬ 
tact, the current passes through them, and the char¬ 
coal becomes brilliantly luminous. "When separated, 
u splendid flame passes between them. The electric 
light can be produced in an exhansted receiver, under 
water, or in gnsos which do not support combustion. 
M. Foucault lias applied this light, with great effect, ns 
a substitute for the lime light in the pas microscope. 
It hns also been employed, both in Franoo and 
Bnglam), on some occasions, to give light to workmen 
who wero obliged to continue operations at night. Tho 
electria light has also been used on the theatrical 
etuge, in order to produce striking effects; and in 
illuminations of cities, aa manifestations of jojr, this 
light is often used to render puhlio buildings lnmuions. 

Itr.isTBvTToir, il-liu-trai'-ihun (Lat. illuttrare, to 
show), a term used in Shot., and distinct from com¬ 
parison, or simile, in this foot only, that illustration is 
used to illumine an argument, while the former aro 
only used to give force to expression. Itluatraticn is 
■.omctiinrs used in a wider and for more extended 
nac, in which, according to Brande, it seems to com- 
:ehend example, in which ease it is the recital of a 
. articular fact or instance, evincing tbe truth of a 
general proposition laid down in argument. 

Ikaox, fn'-fl; (Lat. imago), in Rhet., a term 
applied to denote a metaphor which bos been dilated 
and made into _ a complete word,—painting by an 
assemblage of different ideas moving through it, but 
which is not snfiieientjy expanded to be allegory. 

Iuagr, h\ Optics, is tbe spectrum, or appearance 
or an Objeot made by reflexion or refraction. “The 
bright ness of an image depends evidently on the qnan- 
tity of light concentrated in each point. Setting aside 
oueeis of aberration, the brightness roust therefore 
.proportional to the apparent magnitude (as teen 
im the olijcet) of the mirror or lens by which tbe 
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rays are reflected or refracted, nmltjpliadfcy tbe area 
or the object, and divided bythe often ofthe linage. 
Bnt tbe apparent magnitude of tbe Mbs, aa segn {ram 
the sfejeet, is proportional to the square of tbe diame¬ 
ter of tbe lens divided by the square of tbe distance of 
the object; end tbe area of the objeot divided by the 
area of the image is equal to the square of the distance 
of the objeot divided by the square of the distance of 
the image from the lens: therefore tbe brightness of 
the image h proportional to the square of tbe diameter 
of the lens divided by the square of tbe distance of the 
image from the lens; that is to say, the brightness, or 
degree of illumination, of the image depends only on 
the apparent magnitude of the lens, as seen from the- 
image, and not in any way on the' distance of the 
object." For this reason certain stars are rendered 
visible by the aid of large telescopes, and are perfectly 
invisible when a smaller one is used. 

Image -s braking and Wousuip. (See Idoutby 
nml Iconoclasts, vol. I. of this work.) 

Imagery.—A cenerol term applied to allegories, 
metaphors, similes, and such-like figures, used in 
rhetoric (which tee). 

Imaginary Quantities, im-aj'-e-na-re, a form ap¬ 
plied in Algebra to the even roots of negative qnan* 
tities, or the imaginary results of some impossible- 
operation. By inflnit' aeries, and continued free* 
tions, it can be easily i * ed that— 


vV-i = * - -- - 


1 

SS-c' 


- &0.J 


JX 8x 1 lfi** 

where, if x = ±0, wo shall have n/—1 = ±0 7q do., 
to which no definite arithmetical meaning can possibly 


be nttnehed; and, consequently, ■%/—1 cannot be 
assigned, and not even an approximation can be made 
to its value. This circumstauco shows that though 


| ± \/-l may have arisen from the generalisations of 
symbolical algebra, tbe origin and meaning must be 
looked for in other quantities than numbers; for in 
arithmetic, considered without reference to its appli¬ 
cation!, every invent operation implies the previous 
performance of tho corresponding direct operation; 
nnd theroforo turd quantities, whereof tho arltbme* 
ticsl values can never be exactly ascertained, have 
their origin in tho application of arithmetic to geo¬ 
metry. Although lib agin ary quantities have no real 
value, yet they are of important aid in the higher ports 
of mathematical analysis, as thqy indicate a marked 
distinction between quantities which have no natural 
or necessary dependence on each other. 

Imagination, im-nj-in-ai'-ihitn (Lat. imago, an 
image), in Phil., Is a term used in various signiflen* 
tions. According to Dr. Beid, imagination, in its 
proper sense, signifies a lively conception of objects oi 
sight, being distinguished from conception os a part 
from a whole; and Addison says that" the pleasures 
of imagination aro ench as arise from visiblo objects, 
Bince it is the sense of sight that famishes tbe imagina¬ 
tion with its ideas.” Others, however, employ the 
word in a much wider signification; some ns synony- 
mans with fancy; others as denoting generally that 
faculty of the human mind by which thoughts or 
ideas are produced at will. Philosophers have divided 
imagination into two,—the reproductive and the pro¬ 
ductive. By the former, they mean imagination con¬ 
sidered as simply re-exhibiting or representing tho 
objects presented by perception, that is, exhibiting 
them without addition or retrenchment, or any change 
in the relations which they reciprocally held when 
first mode known to us through bciim. The prodno- 
tire or creative imagination is that which is usually 
signified by the term imagination or fancy in ordinary 
language. According to Sir W. Hamilton, “imagina¬ 
tion, ia the oommon acceptation of the term, is net» 
simple, but a compound faculty, a fhcalty. however, 
in which representation—the vivid exhibition of hi 
objeot—forms the principal constituent. The repro¬ 
ductive imagination is not a simple faculty: it com¬ 
prises two processes; first, an act of representation, 
strictly so colled, and secondly, an set of reproduction 
arbitrarily limited by certain contingent circranaUnoei ; 
and it is from the arbitrary limitation of this second 
constituent that the faculty obtains the only title it 
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]j}ubh I would give the name of the comparative. 
The tmagins; :n represents ides* in three principal 
orgler*: (1) the nntnral order, that in which we re* 
ceive the Impresaion of external objects, or the order 
according to which onr thoughts spontaneously group 
themselves; (2) the logics! order, presenting what is 
universal prior to what is'contained under it as par- 
ticnlor, or presenting the particular first, and then 
ascending to the universal which they constitute j (3) 
the poetical, which consist* in seising individual cir¬ 
cumstances, and grouping them in such a manner 
that the imagination snail represent them so as they 
might be onbred by tho senso. There are different 
hinds of imagination, ns there are different kinds of 
intelleotual activity. There is the imagination of ab¬ 
straction, the imagination of wit, the imagination of 
judgment, the imagination of reason, the imagina¬ 
tion of feeling, the imagination of the passions, 
Ixbboolio, im-brale'-yo (Ital. hrngliare, to eon- 
found or mix together), a term applied in Lit. to the 
plot of a romance or drama, when it ie much per- 

? taxed, complicated, and interwoven. Tho Italians 
bemselves also term small burlesques, when rendered 
ludicrous by similar absurdity, by tho same title. 

Ixidbb, i'-n ides, in Cliem., a dess of bodies inter¬ 
mediate between the amides and nitrites, supposed to 
contain a hypothetical radicle, imidogen, or ammonia 
less two equivalents of hydrogen. Though not nu¬ 
merous, several of them are well known. 

Ixvacttlayb Cowciptioiv, im-mUk'-u-lait kon-iep'- 
skua (Lat. immaculate*, spotless, pure; eonerptio, tho 
act of conceiving) of tho Holy Virgin, a festival ob- 


atRntwg «f the body, the soul aright be i a* |M|af 
ofona, or swoon, and thna would b*Tas it wtpjpptd* 
hfleted also. Consequently, the hem* offeni nflCtoBfy 
must be eentiderad a religious conviction, efidtptplh. 
argument which can be proved by any iiiiisiiinli.imil' 
similes of every-day life, . 

Impact, im'.pbit (from Lat. {*• phipa, X impinge), 
Heeh., the single instantaneous blow or stroke com¬ 
municated from one body iu motion, to another 
which may be either in motion or at rest. If thawin' 
moves in the direction of the stroke, tho ImpMt le fmtl 
to he direct; if ht a different direction, it is said Jtofee 
oblique. The theory of direct impact or ooiHsiha, 
is aa followsLet the mweec of tWO CaUs, or mate¬ 
rial particles, be m and and let them mceawltb ■ 
uniform velocities, o and in the same direction along 

a straight line; e being greater than o', so that at WW* 
takes Let u be the common velocity of tho tsso . 
balls when the compression at the moment ofimpegMa 
at a maximum degree; also let F be the mosMSfWa 
expended in order to produoe this nrimpressinn. 
el* the momentum acquired during the rostitutiOilkm' 
the force of tho bodies, * being the coefficient of atari- 
tieity. Let V and V' be the velooitiot of (he beik 
collision ceases. Qenoe, wa have the three 


act of conceiving) of tho Holy Virgin, a festival ob¬ 
served in the xtoman Catholic cburclt on the 8th 
Decomber, in honour of the alleged eonreption of the 
Virgin Mary without sin. This doctrine was first 
promulgated about tho middle of the 12th century. 
The devotion to the Blessed Virgin had reached such 
a height, that many obscure theologians set on foot tho 
idea, that not only was she sanctified from her birth, 
hut also that sbo was oonceiTed without sin. For a 
long time there were many disputes as to it* accepta¬ 
tion; and it was not defined as an article of faith until 
the 8th December, 1951, when Pope l’ius IX. declared 
it in the following words“ We define the doctrine 
which holds the most blessed Virgin Mary, in the first 
instant of her conception, to bavo been preserved free 
from all stain of original sin, Ac. Sto." From tho ample 
testimony offered by the Scriptures, however, there is 
fall proof that no one except our Savionr was born 
thoroughly free from sin; ana, consequently, tho whole 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception rosts but on a 
very slender basis. 

J-xxatiiuialibx. (See Matssiausx.) 

XifKBBSioir, im-mer'-ehun (Lat., from in, into, and 
menu, part, of merger e, to piungc),in Astron.,tlio 


soon as the disc of the body that is eclipsed begins to 
pass behind the diso or shadow of the otner. 

Imubbsiost, Bamisu by. (See Baptism.) 

XuHOI,*TlOJr,t»-*»o-/a*'-sSa« (from Lat. immolate, to 
escrifioe), a ceremony used amongst the Bomant with 
regard to their eaariflcee. It consisted in throwing 
frankincense, wine, and a species of eske, on the head 
of the victim, before it was sacrificed; eonseqnently, 
when immolation was performed, the victim was already 
doomed, and the term became applied to the sacrifice 
itself. 

IxxouxiUTY, Iswuer-ffiP-s-fe (Let. immortalU), that 
quality of perpetual existence which differs only from 
eternal in the one respect, that the former has a begin¬ 
ning, which does not belong to the fatter. Eternity is 
the attribute of the Deity himself, while immortality 
only applies to some of hie creations; as the soul, for 
example.. The dogma which insists on the immortality 
of the sold is very ancient, end it connected frith almost 
nO religions, although, of course, under a variety of 
conception*. Heme philosophers have pretended to 
prove the immortalttyoftbseoul fromits immateriality; 
Dot the idea censor be carried out, as, after the ie- 
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(1) me a momentum of m at the beginning of .Col¬ 

lision. 

F a momentum spent in producing compres¬ 
sion. 

sm a momentum of m when compression is a 
maximum. 

(2) mV a momentum of »' at the beginning of col¬ 

lision. 

m'a a momentum of m‘ when compression ls- 
max.mV a m'u— F. 

(3) At 11m instant when collision ceesoi, we here 

similarly— 

mV a mu — ffp 

w»'V v = W'lt+eP 

From which equations wo shall get— 

_ me + mV _ mV + mV 1 
m + m! ~ m + m' 

P «-—1(0-09 
a + mf * ' 

„ mo + mV em , . 

v ?+»<•-•’* ** ■ 

mo + mV em , _ 

V —ZTST+m+S*-** 

In obliqne impact, it mast ha assumed that the mutual* 
action of the balls during collision in along tho line 
which joins their centres at the instant when ompree- 
sion is at a maximum, and along that line only; that 
is, we assume the balls to be perfectly smooth. Hence, 
if a smooth ball impinges obliquely on a smooth plane, 
the line of reaction of the plane will be perpenalMjaf 
to its surface, and the momentum of Che impinging 
ball will be effeoted along that line only. For further 
information, the reader had better consult Professor 
Welker's treatise on Mechanics, when lie will find 
the subject treated on at length. 

Ixv alskbut, im-veni'-ment (from Let. In sad poles, 
e stake), a mode of punishment which wee practised 
formerly by the Tark* end other ancivlliaed notion*.- 
It consisted in thrusting a stake through the body, 
and thns leaving the victim to • lingering death. In¬ 
stances are recorded of peraons who end prod ttis 
horrible torture for several days, before death released' 
them from their suffering*. It ip stated by Mr. Leyird 

^ *tii r d ^tl w **-* v J l ^townqSlst* *** 

Slot the initramast'of p«itakH«aB^*tbe**t*k*, whs 
thrast through the body immediately under the ribs 
(vol. ii. p. 374). When pnisi tot* Babylon, he ta¬ 
pped no less than 3,000 prison art, aeie stated by Herod- 
otosjfiii. 189). Impalement to said to be still in u**in 
the Beat, the Chinese being the people amongst Phcm 
it it most employed** a mod* ofpunislrpxeut. 

IxsawaMow, im-pin -ai -e k nn (Let. pcauu bread), in 
Theol., is »term used to signify tke pphuon of the 
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Lutherans with respect to the saorament oftheEctd's 


blood of Christ become united with the elements of the 
enoharist without tan change in their n atone. “The 
body,” according to Luther, “ ll really present in the 
bread, the substances being ig each caae bo mixed to¬ 
gether, that each retains it* owtwproper operation and 
nature, and yet together they constitute a single 
objoot." 

iKFAXlAires, in-par , -lttnH(Wr. parler, to speak).— 
Formerly, n defendant in a suit at law was entitled to 
demand one imparlance, or lieentia loqttendi, and might 
have more granted by consent of the court, before he 
pleaded, to see if he oould end the matter by talking 
with the plaintiff, without further suit. It is now dis¬ 
continued. 

IuFiTiBKB, im-pai'-theiu, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Baltaninatem. The speoies I. baltamina is com¬ 
monly known a* the Balsam, and is one of the most 
beautiful of garden apnimls, forming a showy cone of 
llnoiy-variegated carnation-like flowers. Those tiro 
regarded as the most choice varieties which liavo the 
flowers double and striped; hut none of the varieties 
aro permanent, or onn bo continued by seeds. The 
prevailing colours of the petuls are white and red, the 
latter extending to every shade of orange, scarlet, 
purple, lilao, pink, and especially carnation, or flesh- 
colour. The way to procure very largo plants is to 
sow early in the season, as in March; to commence 
transplanting into three-inch pots, ao soon as the plants 
have two proper leaves; and to shift every week or ten 
days into pots a sixe larger every time, until at last 
they are in very canaciouB ones, nnd in tlio richest 
light mould. 7. nollt angere, the touch-me-not, is the 
only species found wild iu Europe. When the seeds 
' are ripe, the slightest touch will cause the capsule I o 
bant with elastie force j hence the names impatient 
and natitangerc, 

IxrxACtutBNT, im-pcctsh’-menf (T,at. impeto, T pro- 
seoute), lu Law, is a prosecution before the Lords, by 
the Commons in parliament, of persons accused of 
treason, or high public crimes, ana misdemeanours of 
an inferior description. A commoner cannot, however, 
be impeached before the Lords for any capital offence, 
bnt only for high misdemeanour; a peer may bo im¬ 
peached for any orimo. The flrst regular instance of 
this proceeding appears in the reign of Edward III., 
when the king demanded the earls, barons, nnd poors, 
to give judgment against Simon do Bereford, who had 
boon an accomplice iu the treason of Uoger, earl of 
Mortimer. Previous to that time, the Lords seem to 
have exercised a bind of irregular jurisdiction over 
state offences. In 1370, the Commons flrst appour as 
public prosecutors. For some time after this, cases of 
impeachment were common; but from the reign of 
Edward IV. down to Elisabeth, no instances occur, 
bills of attainder, and prosecutions in the Star Cham¬ 
ber, being the means usually resorted to for the puuish- 
meat of state offenders. In the reign of James I., the 
practice of impeaohment was revived, and has been 
continued since, the lost memorable instances being 
Warren Bastings in 1783, and Lord Melville in 1806. 
The mode of procedure is briefly as followsA mem¬ 
ber of the House of Commons charges the accused with 
certain high crimes, and moves that he be impeached. 
If this is agreed to, the member is ordered to go to the 
bar of the House of Lords, and there impeach the ao- 


time, no twb bodies can-occupy the same portion of 
spaea. When ah attempt ia made to ploseouo solid 
body in the part of space occupied tby another, it la 
either resisted by tbs latter, or the latter it removed* 
; Impenetrability ia therefore only another name for thin 
resistance. A* regard* solid bedim, the property 
requires no proof, being obvious to the touch. Too 
property can also be proved for liquids by vary simple 
experiments. If a solid body is immersed in a vessel 
brimfol of water, it will displace a quantity of water 
equal to its own bulk; and if a oork be forcibly pressed 
iuto the neck of a bottle full of water, the bottle will 
burst. The impenetrability, however, of all matter 
can only be taken in conjunction with the hypothesis 
of its porosity. Otherwise the existence of the pro* 
perty might no BuooessfnUy disputed. Sugar or salt 
may be dissolvad in water without increasing the bulk 
of the fluid, Matter, in such cases, most be per* 
moated, or else the matter of the fluid has pores or 
interstices. The researches of soienee will doubtless 


eused. Articles of impeachment are then drawn up, 
and,having met with the sanotion of the house, are laid 
before the House of Lords. The accused replies to 
thsm, sjflMhen a day is nominated for the trial, and 
manage ^fogis s appointed to conduct the prosecution on 
beh alf flit Commons, It» enacted (12 & 13 Will. 


manage mmss s appointed to conduct the prosecution on 
behalf (Ki Commons, It ie enacted (12 & 13 Will. 
III. c. aTThet no pardon under the great seal shall be 
pleadable to an impeaohment by the Commons; but 
this does not offset the prerogative of the erown in 
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tii® opinion of each member on each article, becinnintf 
with the junior baron, h e 


bmi resting on the foot that, at the tamo instant of 
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interstices. The researches of soienee will doubtless 
throw a clearer light upon impenetrability, the de¬ 
finition of which rests nt present wholly on an 
assumption. 

Imi'kiutito Mood, im-per’-a-tiv (Lat. impero, I 
command), in Gram., is that part of the verb which is 
employed in eommandit ■*, exhorting, entreating, or 
permitting; as, Jlepri ; a peace. Avoid evil oom* 
pnuions. 

I m eii batok, im-per’-U r (Lat.), according to Taritas 
(Annul, lit. 71), a tillo bestowed among the early 
Iiomaus by the acclimations of the soldiery, and after* 
wards by u veto of ihe senate, on a commander-in* 
chief wln> had signalized himself by killing a certain 
number of the enemy in battle. The consuls tbem- 
selvcs originally bore the title of imporator before they 
were called consuls. After the republic was over¬ 
thrown, imperalor became the highest title of tha 
supremo ruler,—whence the modern word emperor 
was brought into use. (See JCirPxnon.) 

Imi'Bufect Ncither, im-per'-fekt (Lat. imperfeefus), 
a number, the sum of whose aliquot parts or divisions 
is uot equal to itself, it is the rovorse of a perfect 
number, whose parts, when added together, are equal 
to if. Thus 12 is an imperfect number, for example, 
as its divisors, 1, 2, 3, 4, (I, amount to 18, whioh is over 
12,—which latter number is therefore deemed imper* 
feet. (See NoMBEitt), PnopEEtiBs or.) 

Iupekeect Tense, in Gram., is that tense, or part 
of a verb, which expresses the action or event of which 
we speak, as at a certain time, to whioh wo rofer, in an 
unttuislied or imperfect state; as, I was reading when 
he arrived. 

Iui-EBMEAntuTT, itH-per-me-n-lil'-e-te (Lat. its, not} 
permeo, I pass), a term applied to thatprnperty by whioh 
some substances resist the passage of other substances 
through their mass. Thus glass is impermeable, for 
its pores are so small that no pressure hitherto applied 
lias been able to drive fluids through them. Gold, 
however, is permeable, as was proved in the experl* 
ment of the Florentine Academicians. In endeavour* 
ing to determine whether water *ros compressible, they 
filled a hollow sphere of gold with it, and then applied 
great pressure to the Burfaee; the oonsequenae of 
whioli was, that the water was forced out through the 
pores of the gold. Borne substances are impermeable 
on aepount of their repulsion to other bodies; thus 
oil-akin, or water-proof doth, is impermeable to 
water. 

Ikpsxsovax Vbbbs, im-per'-eo-ail (Fr.impertonntl ), 
in Gram., are snob as are need only in tbs third 
person; as, It raina, it snows, it thtondma, Tha word 
impersonal, however, as implying a totht absence of 
peraons, cannot, with strict propriety, be applied to 
these verbs, nor, indeed, to any verbs; and hence some 
grammarians reject the name altogether. 

Iurxneo, im~pet-i'-go (Let., from impetire, to infest), 
in Med., is an eruption of yellow itehing pustules, 
appearing in olosters, and terminating in a-yellow, 
thm, scaly <ftnst. It is also known as humid or moist 
tetter, and discharges a thin acrid ichor, It occur* on 
all parts of ths body, bnt most commonly on tha 
extremities. A variety of it is produced by tjie notion 
I of certain irritants upon tits skin, a* on the hands of 
those who work among fngnt, known as tits grocer's 
I itoh j alto on the hands of bricklayers, known as tits 
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TrrftitlMinr*! tab. Th*aeaption to'Met co at ngfowa. 
Pl e as Hn es s. ouoMng ointments, sad mild spsrisnls,ae» 
rawnnmendedby way afssnre. „ . 

Immcoti imt-p+Uu (Lai.), to 1M, s tom «ttk 
signifies the «m to tklng m s ww tom. at quantity of 
motion; and to generally estimated by the proanot 
of toe vetoaity ana HIM of toe body. Thie (abject, 
however, bee led to considerable controversy among 
philosophers ; come estimating it by the mew Into toe 
velocity, while others maintain that it varies ae the 
nriua into the square of the velocity. Thie difference 
Beams to have arisen from a misconception of tho 
term rather than from any other cause; those who 
maintain tho former opinion consider impetus, or 
momentum, to signify the momentary impact, and 
fbe latter the earn of all the impulses till the motion 
of toe body ceases. In Gunnery, impetu « is tho alti- 
tndo through whioh a body must foil in order to gain 
a velocity equal to that with which the ball is dis¬ 
charged from tho gun. , 

I Hr Lie ati or?, im-pli-kai'-thun (from Lat. impUco, I 
enfold), in Law, denotes something inferred, without 
being expressed directly in words ; as where a man 
devises lands to his heirs at law niter the deuth of his 
wife, the latter is said to have an estate for life by 
implication, though no estate is given to her in express 
terms. 

Imtoots and Exports. (See Commerce.) 

Imposition or IIamis. (See Hands, Imposition 
opJ 

Impost. (55m Taxation.) 

Impregnation. (See Reproduction or Plants 
and Animals.) 

Impressment, im-preee'-ment, in Law, is tho forcible 
levying of sebmon for service in the royal navy. Tho 
practice of impressing and granting powers to tho 
Admiralty for that purpose is of very ancient dutc, 
though no statute has expressly declared this power 
to be in the orown, yet many of them very strongly 
imply it. Tho wtatute 2 ltich. II. e. 4, sprakB of 
manners being arrested and retained for tho king’s 
service, as of a thing well known and practised with¬ 
out dispute, and provides a remedy against their 
running away. The arguments against this system 
ore given by HoGullooh, in his edition of Smith's 
Wealth qf Nations, note xii. 

Imprimatur, im-pri-mai'-lur (Lat., let it be printed), 
to tbe permission granted by the censor, in those 
oountriee where a censorship of tho press is esta¬ 
blished, for a book to be printed. Tho form was also 
used with books printed in England in early times; 
and even in the present day, books printed with the 
sanction of certain of the Scottish universities, as 
Bt. Andrew's, carry too “ imprimatur " of tho senatus 
MadamicQs. 

Imuran, im-pri'^fnis (Lot., in the first place), a 
word generally need in cataloguing a series of things, 
ideas, or argnments. It means “ in the first place, 
and ito application may be seen in several of bhak- 
spere’a plays, particularly in “Henry IV." It is some¬ 
what out of dace now in common phraseology. 

IMPRINT, ini-print (from Fr. inprimer, to impress), 
file designation of too plaoe where, nv whom, and when, 
a book u pnblishdl, always placed nnder the title of 
the same. By toe act 39 Geo. III. cap. 79, every 
printer is otmgfld to affix his nemo and residence to 
each article be shall print: and if it consists of more 
than one leaf, then upon the first and lost leaves, under 
* heavy penalty i there are some exceptions to this 
law, however. In newspapers, the imprint is gene- 
rally plaoed at toe end of the lest colnrau of the final 
page. In books, tike name of the printer is sometimes 
plaoed at toe book of the title-page, mid sometimes at 
the end of the work. 

ItmsaomnrT, im- p r i x'-on-ment (Fr. mprieonner), 
toe restraint of e man's liberty under tbe custody, 
■ebarge, or keeping of another. Imprisonment extends 
not o«tr to ■ gaol, but to a house, stocks, or where a 
ami to held in toe street, Ao.j for in all these cases the 
party so restrained is said to be a prisoner, so long se 
he hath not hie liberty freely to go about hie burineas 
sa at other times. Ho men can be imprisoned except 
by toe Jawfol judgment of his poms, or by the law of 
the lend; and. no man can be imprisoned ei «ept ae the 
law directs, either by command end order ef aoourt of 


Impribovmxnt, Falsi. (Ae Falsi b bim mi s 

KENT.) 

Impromptu, im-promtW-ef (Let., to readinsss), to 
Lit., is applied to someulmmgiten out an toe spur of 
the moment, or without peasditetioa, usually of a 
witty or epigremmatio eheiteter. 

Impropriation, im-pro-pri-ai^ehan, In Law, is where 
the tithes, glebe, or other ecriealaatieal dues of a 
parish, are in the hands of a layman i when'sosh am 
annexed to any spiritual corporation, they ase said to 
be appropriated. 

Improvisators, im-pro-ee-ua-to'-re (Itol., nps> 
mcditatedly), is a term applied to one who has th* 
power of composing and reciting a number of verses 
upon any given subjeot without premeditation. Th* 
Itnlians particularly excel in this species of compost*' 
tion, owing, no doubt, in great measure, to the richness 
and flexibility of their language. Tho poetry, how¬ 
ever, so produced is of no very high character, being 
chiefly remarkable for its natural flow of language sad 
quick adaptation of ideas and images to the main 
subject. None of the poems so produced have ac¬ 
quired any permanent reputation. Tbe improvise* 
tore generally accompanies himself on the guitar 
while be is giving forth bis verses. Several tomalea 
have likewise distinguished themselves in this art, and 
are styled improvua/rici, 

Impu lse, im'-puli (Lat. impulnu) , the foree of oaebody 
communicated to another in a continuance of motion 
after the force has been withdrawn. When a body refill 
down a gently-inclined plane, it is possible to see th* 
gradual changes in its velocity, and it is apparent that 
between tho instants at wliloh the body no* two dif¬ 
ferent velocities it takes in aU intermediate velocities, 
or that the change of velocity is perfectly gradual. 
But when a body is violently struck, as in tbe ctae of 
a bull by a cricket-bat, no gradations of voloolty are 
seen; but tlie bull appears to change from a point of 
rest, as it were, to a state of rapid motion, without 
passing through any of the intermediate stotem la 
this case it is said to reoeivo an impulse, which may, 
therefore, be said to be any cause by which velocity to 
communicated iraddcnly and without gradations. 

Inauguration, iji-uay-u-im'-i/tas, s word borrowed 
from tho ceremonies used by the Bomans When thaw 
were received into the oollege of Augurs, and applied 
to the act of inducting into office with esromony. Kings 
and emperors are inaugurated by coronation, prelates 
by consecration; and too heads of colleges and other 
important officers by such ceremonies and fochtt an 
give weight and authority to the tranintioa- 

Tnca. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Incandescings, in-kin-M-ene (Lat toemdswsmk 
the luminous glow given by a substanoewhen intensely 
ignited. Ignition and incandesoance are propertiesfes* 


is of a dull red; then bright, and indtoatipgwhatis called 
oherry.red heat: it becomes orange i rl-.mred or yellow 
at a higher temperature; and, lastly, a white heat, 
when the light becomes painful to the eye. Thedtgfee 
at which incandrsoenee begins to be risible to the oaric 
was platted by Sir Humphrey Davy’s experiments at 
810° Falir.; but a dull red heat, vtotbl* at daylight, to 


probably about l.OiXP;a cherry-raid heat, 1,500“; ait 
orange beat, 1,700*; and a white head, fi|0w*. Ac¬ 
cording to UanieU’s pyrometer, toe-high white heat of 
a good wind-foraaee is 8,300*. 

Incarnation, in-kar-naf-ttom (Ik, Lott, rare, Bath), 
in Throb, is a. term used to denotaths taking upon him 
of our human nature by Christ Jesus. What the natux* 
of this union of tbehuman ondthe divine was, we hava 
no means of knowing; that such « union actually did 
take places wo have the dearest evidence to scriaMr*: 
for St. John says: “The word was made flesh, ana 
dwelt among U». - Yet many sects have nrises, who 
have maintained the ermteary, and held thatth* Bon of 
God did not take human nation upto him; at th* 
Arums, Boeiniane, Nestortona, to 
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IiiauNiu,<MM , <A-i4y (Lot. ineendo, I burn), it 
one wbo wilfally sets fire to tbe bo dm, or other pro* 
perty, of enotber perron. It » elro need in » meta¬ 
phorical renre to denote » political agitator, one who 
goes about to inflame people'* mind* agaiant the 
government. 

1 ncbuSb, ia'-ieat (from Let. ineendert, to burn), 
a dry resinous compound, Which, whert burnt, produces 
a pleasant perfume. Awarding to Bingham, the nee 
ofinoensein oonneotion with the Eucharist wae nn- 
known in the Church until the time of Gregory the 
Great, in the Utter pert of the Oth eentnry. It then 
became prevalent, but has long been disused in the 
Church of Enghusd; although it is still adopted by the 
Bomish church. Amongst ancient pagan nations, the 
perfume of incense wae generally offered to the gods, 
and as the representative of God, the Persians used to 
burn incense before the king. The word need to denote 
incense arising from spices, is also nsed in Hebrew to 
denote the amoke arising from tho fat of burnt 
sacrifices. The incense used by the Jewish priests was 
a compound of stoote, onyeha, galbannm, and pure 
frankincense. This compound was to consist of equal 
parts of each ingredient, to be broken into very minute 
partiolee, which were to bo deposited before tho ark. 
It wae to be used specially in the service of Jehovah, 
as its use in private life was Specially forbidden (Exo¬ 
dus xxx. 84—38). The origin of inconse in the Jewish 
form of worship, according to Maimomdos, in ■' More 
Kevoohim,” quoted in an article on the subject in tho 
•* Encyclopedia Britannica," was to prevoot the dis¬ 
agreeable effects Of having snoh numbers of animals 
slaughtered for eeoriflee. The burning of the incense 
sres proceeded with In the following manner'The 
priests having drawn lots, to ascertain who should offer 
it, the person destined took a large silver dish, in which 
' ’ full of incense | and, being accompanied 




5 r another priest, carrying some live coale from the 
tar, went into the temple, where, in order to give 
notice to the people, he strnek upon an instrument 
Of brass, resessMiag a gong, placed between the temple 
and altar. Immediately after the burning of tho holo¬ 
caust (which tee), the incenee was set fire to, all the 
multitude Without the temple continuing in prayer 
during tbc time that it was consuming. 

Iircastj is'-mf (Lat. isoifsa, i. e. non'eaett/m, not 
pure), is the marriage, or living together as hnsbnnd 
and info, of persons within certain degrees of consan¬ 
guinity. Luring the Protectorate, incost was made a 
capital offence; but at the lleatoration this law was 
abolished, and it is now cognisable only by the 
ecclesiastical courts. 

Iser, last (Ang.-Ssx.), a lineal meMure, the twelfth 
part of a foot, and equal to three barleycorns. 

Inc* on Ourou. (See Atrcnow.) 

Immsci, Altsui or, in'-ee-dent (Lat. incido, I fall 
upon), a term used In Catoptrics, Ac., to express the 
angle between tho direction in whioh a line strikes on 
o plane and tho perpendloular to that plane. When 
rays of light striking a body are reflected, the angles 
or incidence and tho angles of reflexion are said to be 
oqnal. The point qf incidence is that point in which a 
ray of light is supposed to fall on a piece of glass. 
lent of incidence, is that line in which light is propa¬ 
gated from a radiant point to a point in tho surface of 
the speculum, otherwise called the incident rap. 

Incisors, in^i'.xort (Lat. incisores, fr. incido, I cut), 
in Anat., is the name given to tho four front teeth in 
each jaw, so called from their use in cutting the food. 

IwcuwAnoir, is-Mis-sf-ils* (Lat. inelinatio), a 
term na«tiAo express the angle which two lines, or 
planes, flypko with each other. Thus, two lines which 
make a -very small angle are said to have a very small 
inclination to ona another. Inclination ia therefore 
synonymous with angle, and the angle of incidence is 
the technical term for what should properly be called 
the angle of inclination, 

Iocunan Pun, in~kKntdf plain, one of tho Are 
simple mechanical powers in statics, tho theory of 
winoh can be easily dednoed Aram the proposition 
the decomposition of forces.** Ira body be 
Msced on a horisontal plane on whieh there ia no 
{ration, it stands to reason that the body will be 
entirely supported, and that any horisontal pressure, 
however small, will eanee motion. If the plane 
1(01 


be made vertical instead of .borlSootiiL' |he weight 
cannot be plaoed upon it; for if the h eady body were 
made to touch the plane and then left So itself, it 
would foil down the plane, exactly in the came manner 
as it would fall if there were no planet that is, if ft be 
supposed that no -friction exist. It follows, conse¬ 
quently, that if the plane be made to assume on 
oblique or inclined position, the efffcet produced wilt 
be intermediate between those of tbe two preceding 
oases; for the weight will not rest, nor will it acquire 
velocity as rapidly as when it falls freely. The in¬ 
clined plane, then, in a plane whioh forme an angle 
with the horison. Tbe force which accelerates the 
motion of a heavy body on an inoUned plane is to tho 
force of gravity as the sine of the inonnation of tho 
plane to the radios, or as the height of the plane to 
its length. If/ = force accelerating the boar on an 
inolinea plane, of which the inclination is i, ana if * «= 
foroe of gravity, it will be found that f = g x sine 1, 
Hence the motion of a body on an indinad plane is 
accelerated in a uniform mrfhner. If two bodies 
begin to descend from rest, and from the same point, 
the one on an inclined plane and the other faffing 
freely to the gronnd, their velocities, at equal heighta 
above tho earth’s surface, will be equal. Henee tbe ve¬ 
locity acquired by abody in falling front's rest through n 
given height is the earn whether it fall freely or deeeendL 
on a plane with any iclination whatever. When m 
power acts on a bony on an inclined plane, so as to 
seep that body at riot, then the weight, the power, 
and the pressure on the plane, will be aa to the length, 
the height, and tho base of the plane, when tbe power 
acts parallel to tho inclined surface; from which tho 
following rules CBn be deduced 

weight x height of plane 

Thc r° wcr .. =- length of plane. * 

Power x length of plane 


Weight .- 

Pressure on the plane = 


height of plane 1 
weight x base of plan# 
length of plane 


These rules express, however, the conditions of equi« 
librium, and it ia obvious that if either the weight or 
the power be increased ((notion excepted), motion of 
tho body most ensue. (See Statics.) 

Ikclosdbb, in-lelo'-shur, a term applied to the 
closing in ami partitioning of those lands in England 
and Wales which are comprehended under the two of 
commons or common lands. Before inclosnree ware 
mnde, the land nsed for agricultural purposes was of 
three kindB,—commons, commonable, ana intermixed, 
lands. The first of these nre lands in a state of nature, 
or waste, of which no individuals have tile severalty. 
Commonable lands are those whioh are in severalty for 
a portion of the year; that is to say, they are occupied, 
severally by individuals as their own, other people 
being excluded for tbe time. Lands of this sort, ex* 
elusive of wood-lands, are of three kinds. First, open ' 
arable and meadow land, held severally by intervals 
till the gathering in of the crop. After that time it 
becomes commonable to persons who have severalty 
rights in it, and they turn their cattle on it. Second, 
there is open arable and meadow land that ia bald in 
severalty fur a part of tbe year, like the first class, 
but, after the removal of the crop, it is not only com¬ 
monable to those parties who have severalty rights, 
but also to other classes of individuals. Lend* of this 
sort are usually called Lammas lands. Commonable 
rights either belong to a partio&lar class, as a body of 
freemen, or to all landholders. Many 'of the ancient 
usages of England, like to this, betr a dose resem¬ 
blance to those of the nations usually called barbarous. 
Tacitus mentions a similar custom m commonable 
rights amongst tbe ancient Germane: Caear among 
the Gaule; Herodotus among the Egyptian* | and. 
Strabo among the Dalmatians. The third dess is that 
of grating lands, where the rights of parties are Mttied 
and defined to the ordinary stinted pasture, but an 
subject to very varied and peculiar regulation*. It is 
obvious that common fields must be ill-cultivated 
under a system such sc this. Intermixed bade caa* 
not be trssted according to the laws Of good fanning. 
It is said that the simple redistributions# intermixed; 



lniii now held in inconvenient lota, would raise the 


tooe in uuqt nme 
Ui to Wh In 1844, tt wu the opinion of witnesses 
examined on the commons' iuoloaure, that judicious 
indosare would make a large portion of common land 
muoh mom productive. They also.shewed that effec¬ 
tual drainage waa impoaaible in some intermixed open 
arable land*, Before that time, in 1830, an act (6 & 7 
Will. IV. o. 116) was passed for facilitating the in- 
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Wales. The provisions of this set are limited, sinoe it 
“ applies solely to lands held in severalty during some 
proportion of the year; with this exception, that slips 
and balks intervening between the cultivated lauds 
may be inclosed." The landa which cannot be in¬ 
closed under the not, are “ the uncultivated lands, the 
lands in a state of nature, intervening between these 
cultivated landa, beyond those that are fairly to bo 
considered as slips and balks." In 181-6, a select 
committee of the House of Commons was appointed 
“to inquire into the expediency of facilitating the 
inolosure of common* ana lands held in common, the 
exchange of lauds, and the division of intermixed 
land*, and into the best means of providing for the 
same, and to report their opinion to the House." An 
net in accordance with the objocts of this inquiry was 
passed in 1846 (8 A 0 Viet. c. 118). The provisions of 
this set appear to be perfectly able to meet the evils it 
was intended to counteract, and agriculture has, with¬ 
out doubt, greatly benefUted by its action. 

Iw Cckka Doiiibi, in eel-ni dom'-i-ni (hat., at our 
Lord’s supper), is the name of a celebrated papal 
bull, one or the moat arrogant and pretentious of all 
that have issued from the papal see. founded on 
more ancient papal decrees, it was first given forth by 
Pope Urban V. (1363-70), and afterwards renewed 
.ana altered by Pius V. (1567) and Urban VIII. (1037). 
1 It laya down the claims of the Church, and pronounces 
excommunication against all heretics. It was ordered 
to be read annually in all the churches every Holy 
Thursday; but fhis now only takes place at Home. 

Incognito, in-kog'-ne-to (Let., unknown), is com¬ 
monly applied to a prince, nobleman, ftc., travelling 
in suoh a way as not to be recognized or known, 
which ie usually done by assuming a feigned name, 
and dispensing with retinue or other marks of dis¬ 
tinction. 

IWCOMBUSTintB SPBHTANCBS.in-tom-il/l'-b'M (Let.), 
are those which have been so prepared as to be in¬ 
capable of being kindled or of being consumed by fire. 
Cloth made of the fibres of asbestos, by weaving, will 
bear a considerable heat without injury. Incom¬ 
bustible doth is also made by preparing cotton and 
linen fabrics with solutions of borax, phosphate of 
sods, phosphate of ammonia, or sal-ammoniac. Cloths 
so preparM may be placed in contact with ignited 
bodies without suffering active combustion or bursting 
into 'flames. Tungstates of the alkalieB have also been 
successfully used for similar purposes. All these sub¬ 
stances sot by forming a species of glaze on the surface 
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do not, however, prevent eerbonizetion from taking 
place when the temperature is very high. Solutions 
or alum and eommon salt have also been used for 
Similar purposes; and, latterly, a starch mixed with 
sulphate of zinc and sulphate of-ammonia. 
Ibooxk-Tax. (See Taxation.) 

IjiooinmauaaBUi Qoantitibs, ia-fcom-men'-tK- 
rd-bl, are those which arc so related that while one is 
oapabb of being represented in the term* of a certain 
mnt, the other is not. The reseon of this is thus stated: 
Any two whole numbers, or fraotioni of the same unit, 
must have a eommon measure: thus all whole num- 
bers have the eommon measure 1, and any two fractious 

i sad £ (a, 6,p, and j, being whole numbers), have 

* 1 

the eommon measure r-, whioh is contained exactly 
®8 

ag times in the first and Ip times in the second. Con* 
Tersely, any two magnitudes which have a common 
measure can be arithmetically represented by the same 
unit: for if A and B have the common measure a, 
and if this measure be contained 7 times in A and 
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.the unit, A is represented by 7 and B by 10. 
fore, there be two magnitude* which caguty" 
seated by means of the seme unit, they e 
any common measure whatsoever, and are. 
irnxi mfoi nturable (8 m Ibbatiobac>Qo 

Inobehxnt, iH'-fcw-mvnt (Let. tuetaa 
used in the osloulua to express the inereoaein the 
funotion of any quantity, by an iufluitely email quon* 
tity, in opposition to decrement. which » of directly 
the reverse signification. In old English writers, the 
differential caloulus is sometimes called the " method Of 
incrementi." (See Intrgbal Calculus.) 

Incuuation. (See Hatching.) 

Incubus, or Hiqhthabb, ia'-ha-htc* (Let., from 
iucutio, I lie upon), is a distressing sensation sometimes 
experienced during sleep, and usually accompanied by 
friglitful dreams. The patient ie pursued by some 
enemy or wild beast, or endeavours to escape from 
some danger, but cannot; there ie a dreadful Weight 
upon Ins chest; he strives to cry out, but is uuabiet 
at length lie awakes in terror, and feels great relief, 
Hightmare is most frequently oaused by a heavy topper 
just before going to bod : dyspepsia, mental irritkvo>i f 
groat fatigue, lying in an uneasy position, way lH 
occasion it. The euro it avoidance of these causes HW 
atteution to the state of the stomach. 

Inccubekt, in-kuml-bent (from Lat. incunbo, XU* 
upon, or oecupy), a term applied to tile holder of aft 
ecclesiastical benefice. 

Incunabula, in-ku-mW-u-li (Lat., a ersdle), ia 
Bibl., is a term applied to early boojes, printed before 
the year 1500. The most complete catalogue of theea 
books is given in Hein’s " Reportorium Bihliegfarffe§» 
oum," 2 vols., Btuttg. 1826-38. 

Indkclixablb, in-de-kli'-nd-bl (Lat. indeolinabiUi), 
in Oram., ia applied to a word which admits of no 
declension or inflection; as adverbs, prepositions, con* 
junctions. In Latin and Greek, indeclinable nouns era 
such as have the same termination for aU oases. 

Ikdhuisc knt, in-Je-hie'-eent (Lat. in, not, and deht*eo t 
I gape), a term applied in Dot. to a fruit, the pericarp 
of which continues perfectly closed, aa in the hazel-nub 
When it separates regularly round its axis, eithsr 
wholly or imrlially, into several pieces, the separation 
is called debt licence, and such pieoos vaJeee ; and tba 
axis from which the valves separate, when there is • 
distinct axis, is called the columella. 

In nnuKiTY, in-dem'-ne-te (Lat. ia and dominiai, loss), 
denotes, in a general sense, tho making good, or com* 
pensating for any loss. An act of indemnity ie twees* 
sary to bo passed by parliament, when ministers, in 
order to meot some sodden and unforeseen emergency 
when parliament ia not sitting, adopt measures which 
are not striotly within their constitutional powers. 

lanBNTBD, ln-dent'-ed (Lat. dent, a teeth), one of 
the eight lines of ifurtition used in Her. for dividing 
one part of the field of the shield from another, or for 
forming the outline of any ordinary or tub*ordlnanr. 
It consists of a zigtsg line, resembling the teeth of* 
saw. 

Induktc bb, in-dcntf-ehwr .—In Law, if a deed be made 
by more than one party, there ought to be regttiarir 
as many copies of il as there are parties, end, until 
recently, each wee, or should have been, cut or ia* 
dented (formoriy in acute angles, iuetar denlium 
the teeth of a saw. but more usually in a wavin 
on the top or side, to tally or correspond wi 
other, which deed so made ie called an indenture, js ow, 
however, einee 1846, a deed purporting to be an inden¬ 
ture shell have the effect of an indenture although 
not actually indented. 

IxoBruxpBBCB, Declination Of, ia-de-pen'-dine, 
in the history of the United States of America, was 
that declaration which woe drawn np and adopted by. 
Congress, on 4th 3 lily, 1776, declaring the freedom and, 
independence of the American colonies, and their ab¬ 
solution from ell allegiance to Great Britain. A cpm^ 
mittee of five waa appointed to draw up thia document! 
namely, Jefferson, Adams, Franklin, Sherman, a*S 
Livingston; bat it wee mainly the work of Jefferson., 

IxuarurnBiiTS, or OovaBsawKUUMMS, fo-Askf 


tore. Thor take the name oflndspsadeati, because 
they hold that every tingle congregation Of Christians, 







mikmti properly oooatitutad with deacon* and * postMr; 
forma an in dependant body, competent to it* own 
direction *nd gorcrnment, with opt interference from 


in ifrelf power to fix it* own tenet* end form ofsVligioas 
worship, and to exercise ecole*ia*tic*l government. 
They hold a Christian church to be a congregation of 
true believer*: i. person* who both openly profess 
their fhith in the essential doctrines of the Gospel, and 
evince the eemeetneea of their belief by a correspond¬ 
ing change of disposition end demeanour. They bare 
only two descriptions of church officers,—pastors and 
deacons; the former to promote the spiritual, the latter 
to advanoe the temporal welfare of the church. The 
only valid calMo the pastorate is hold to he an invita¬ 
tion to that offioe by an individual church; and to a 
person lo invited, no license nor ordination isconsidered 
requisite, in order to confer authority to preach, or to 
administer the sacraments. Still, after this election by 
an individual church, an ordination by ministers of the 
neighbouring churches is general, when the newly- 
ohossn pastor makes a profession of his belief, and 
recaivkc fraternal recognition from the other pastors 
present. In the selection of its minister, a church is 
not restricted to a special class prepared by education 
for the offioe; yet an educated ministry is considered 
wary desirable, and practically almost all the Congre¬ 
gational ministers m modern times receive preparatory 
training at some of the theological academics belong¬ 
ing to the body, Religious exhortation is permitted 
Md encouraged in oil those who, having giflH appro¬ 
priate, feel prompted to use them. The doctrines of 
the Congregational ohurcheB are almost identical with 
those embodied in the Articles of the established church, 
interpreted according to their Culvmritic moaning. 
They are opposed to nil state interference in religious 
■ gutters, ana to ell state endowments for religions 
purposes. They disavow all subscription to creeds, 
confessions, or articles of faith; nevertheless, they are 
distinguished by a singular degree of uniformity in 
frith and practice. The “ Declaration of .Faith, Order, 
#nd Discipline," issued by the Congregational Union 
in 1833, though not binding upon any of I lie churches, 
I* believod to be dissented from by uono. The Congre¬ 
gational Union of England and Walos was founded in 
1831. It is a delegated conference of ministers and 
laymen, meeting twice a year, for consultation on the 
state and prospects of the body; the constitution pro¬ 
viding that it "shall not in any case assume a legisla¬ 
tive authority, or become • court of appeal." Ab to 
the origin of Independency, it is probable that some 
conventicles were aeoretly established soon after the 
neeewion of Elisabeth j but the first prominent advo- 
.oete of Congregational principles appeared in liiao, in 
the person of Robert Brown. (See Bbowwistb.) ilia 
followers rapidly increased, so much so, that an set of 
parliament was passed in 1603, specially directed against 
them. They were treated with great rigour, and Bnveral 
Buffered martyrdom for their opinions in the reign of 
Elisabeth. Many were driven to the continent, and 
dhuiohes were established at Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Leyden, and other parts; Mr. Robinson, who was 
pastor of tho ohnroh at Leyden* being froquontly re¬ 
garded a* the real founder of Independency, ns he 
modified many of the principles of tho Brownista. 
Mr. Jaoob, one of the exiles, returned to England in 
1816, and established an Independent ohurch in London. 
During the Long Park ament, they enjoyed a season of 
Com parative freedom, meeting openly, and gathering 
■trepgth; and when Cromwell (himself an Independent) 
aUHnd supreme authority, their principles obtained 
AJNMtt recognition, and a gen oral toleration was in a 
great measure effected. With the Restoration, how¬ 
ler, their prosperity name to an end, and by the Act 
of uniformity in 1862, about 2,000 non-conforming 
clergymen were excluded from their plaeee in the 
ohuruh. The Revolution of 1688 again brought 
them comparative freedom* whioh was confirmed by 
the Toleration Aot of the following year. Yet, for 
umne time after this. Independency did not flourish; 
mud indeed it woe not till the revival of religion, excited 
my the labours of Wesley end Whitfield, that it again 
Wigan to prosper j and smoe that time it has gone on 
Ignatiy iaexeMug the Amber of its adherent*? They 
10M 


Indeterminate Eqnatioiia 


have upwards of 1,000 ohurches in England, 480 it* 
Wales, and 1(0 in Scotland and the Channel islands. 
They have also a number of oofiegM and educational 
seminaries for the training of yvmng men for the min¬ 
istry, in different parts of England, and at Edhdnxgh. 

IrrnMuxiium CoxmcuHrt*, in-da-tar'-miaa^it. 
a form of analysis, said te have been invented by 
Descartes, which is much used, even in the highest 
branches of mathematics. The system is hosed on the 
following formula:—If A+Bx+C**+ Ac, m a+ijo+ 
rx’ + Ao., be an identical equation, that ip, if it hold 
for all values whatever of *, then the coefficients of like 

S o n ors of x are equal to’each other j that is, if A t=a, 
-4, C—c; and so on. For if A+Bx=o+5x, then 
A -«+(B—A)x=0, an equation which admit*of one 
value of x only; unless B— 6=0, or B=6, when also 
A—1 will be—O, or A—a. Again, if A+Bx-t-Cx*ea 
o+Ax+cx®, then A—n+(B—A) x+(C—c)x® = O, a 
quadratic equation which admits of bnt two solution* 
to the distinct values of x. The application of Jndeter- 
minate coefficients may be seen by the manner inwhidh 

tho following fraction “-can be expanded to Sms 

o+cx 

nr more terms by tbc aid of the theory. Let— 

'iz5f = A+Bx+Cx»+Dx* + Ao. \ 

b + cx 1 

Then, o—4x^=A«+Bi t-Cax®+Dax* 4 - Ac. 

+A 1 Bex*+Ccx* + Ac.; or, s-b 
= Ao+(Bu+Ae)x-t ,(.a + Be)x“+(Da + Ce)«*+ Ao. 
Whence, by equaling .he coefficients of the like powers 
oi x, wo find that An^u, or A=1; 

next, Ba+Ac.=—6, Ba-= —(6+e), or B=— | 


next, Ba+Ae.= —A, Bu= — (6+c), or B=——| 
then, Ca-t-Be=0, Ca=—•«, orO=^jp *«J » 

lastly, Du-|-C<j=-- 0, .•. Da^ —--j-'C®, orD=— 

consequently, we gain tho result that— , 

o-4.r l+c b + e b+e , . > 

<r+ex a o® «* 

Tho application of indeterminate coefficients thus en¬ 
ables tho student to solve questions by ordinary algebra' 
that would others ise come under what is termed in*' 
flnitcsimal analysis. (See Fluxions and ImxeXAX 
Calculus.) 

Indi.tbuminatx EQUATION*, a mathematical tern 
applied to problems which aro capable of more than 
one solution, in consequenae of there being more un¬ 
known quantities than independent equations. The 
rule for solving these may be thus given :— If a simple 
equation express the relations of two unknown quan¬ 
tities, and their corresponding integral values be re¬ 
quired, divide the whole eqaation by the coefficient 
which is the lesser*of the two, *nd suppose that part of 
the result whioh is iu a fractional form equal to some 
whole number; thus a new simple equation is obtained, 
with which we can proceed a* before. Let the opera¬ 
tion be continued until the coefficient of one of tho 
unknown quantities is 1, and the coeffieiant of the 
other a whole number; then an integral value of the 
former m*v be obtained by enbetituting O, or any 
whole number, for the other; and iirom the preeeding 
equations integral valuee of the original unknown 
quantities may be found. For instance, letfix+7y<*29, 
to find the corresponding integral valuss of m and y. 
Dividing tho whole equation by 6, the lesser coefficient, 
we have— 

2c 4 

x+g+— a!+ — 

4—2t/ 

or, x=5~«+——a whole number: 

D 

^~=a whole number; say j> 

4—2* 

.'. — — -=pf and 4—3y=Ep 
y—2—2p— £, a whole number 
^ ia a whole number, say B , 

jr «2—6e, because p*2B 
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jrnrf, or nminut quantily, 
mod w=aJS, or tome larger number thatraiifles 
Him equation, -for 8 maff be pat equal to any whole 
aumber whatever. tfaisver{ring fractions, anti other 
theories, are coimeotod with that of indeterminate 
equations; and the reader is referred for full parti¬ 
culars to Legendre's works, Which eater at length 
upon the subject. 

Indnx, in'-delu (Lat. indict). I point oat), in Bibl., 
is an alphabetical list at the end of a work, of 
the principal snbjeota treked of or contained therein, 
with a reference to the place where they are to lie 
found. Nothing enhances the value of a book more 
than a good index, and there are few books, except 
thoae of a merely ephemeral character, that should be 
without one. Nor is the getting up of an index so 
simple x matter as it would at ilrst sight appear. It 
requires a knowledge of the subject treated of, end 
some oare in selecting the proper heads nnder which 
to enter the various topics. 

Indnx, s term used both in arithmetic and algebra, 
to imply the power to which a number, or quantity, is 
toberaised. (Sat Involution.) 

Indnx ExpCBcUTOBri’S, and Index Lrnaontru 
Pbohibitobum, in'-deka eke-pur-gd-lo'-re-ua, U-bro’-ntm 



for the finding of an indiotment it onlyin the natuM 
of an inquiry or accusation. They ought, 'kseehq, to 
be thoroughly pemnaded of tho truth at enindietmisnte 
so far as their evidence goes, and not Met ntWIw 
with mere proliabllities. When, having h ea rt the 
evidence, they think it a groundless seousathm. 
used formerly to indorse on the back of ths bfil M 
ramut," or, “ We know nothing of it |" now, 

“Not s true bill,” or "Not found,” andthentSlparty 
is discharged, without further answer. ist#WUwgi 
however, be preferred against him before-the St em, or 


hereey, forbids to the laity. Tho catalogue of Buch 
books as are only heretical, or contrary to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Catholic church in certain parts, is 
called the Index Expnrgatoriut, As early as 1610, 
auoh catalogues were made public in Louvtin, and 
soon after at Venice, Paris, Cologne, and other plaoes. 
In 1559, Pope Paul IV. caused the Inquisition to 
publish a list of prohibited books; and this is the 


the approval of Pius IV. in 1564. The index of Trent 
was enlarge^ by Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., the 
former of whom appointed a special congregation at 
Some for taking oharge of it. 

India, Abojutugtubx ox. (See Hindoo Abciii- 
SROHUUU.} 

Indian Baxl. (Sat Mata.) 

Indian Bbxad. (See Pachtoa.) 

Indian Oobn. {Sea Zba.) 

Indian Chess. (See Tboi-ssoiun. 

Indian Fio. (See Opuntia.) 

Indian Fiutxne. (See Ficus.) 

Indian Finn, in Cnem., a bright white fire, used 
,jn pyrotechny, composed of—sulphur 7 parts, realgar 
2 parte, and nitro 24 parts. 

Indian Hxmx. (See Cannabis.) 

Indian Ink. (See Ink ) 

Indian Millet. (See Panioun.) 

Indian 8abnaxabh.ua. (See IIbmidbbmcs.) 

Indian Teak. (Sat Thctona.) 

Inman Tobacco. (See Lojiblia.) 

IndiA'UDbbxb. (See Caoutchouc.) 

Ihdioativn Mood, in-dik'-adiv (Lat. indico, I point 
Mi), in Gram., is that particular form or state of a 
verb which simply indicates or declares a thing: as, 
I love, He Is feared. 

Indiction, in-dif-ekun (Lat. indielio, establishment, 
older), in Chron., a period of fifteen years, different 
from other choice, in the fact of its having no reference 
to astronomical phenomena. Tho ind iotion is supposed 
to relate to certain judicial acts, as tariff's of the taxes 
and such-like decrees, at stated intervals, under the 
old Creek emperors. The Cesarean indiction fell on 


anciently, Billa c era. The indictment is then sail to 
be found, and the party stands indicted. In finding a 
true bill, twelve, at least, of the grand jury mil 
oononr. 

Indiobstion. (See Dtspxpsia.) 

Indiqc, in'-di-go (Ft., It., Bp. indigo), in Ohem„ * 
blue dyestuff, extracted from a variety of planta, grow¬ 
ing pnneipally in India and America, especially from 
species or Indignfera (which tot). The common 
wood, or leatie iinetoria, also yields indigo. It 'has 
been found in minute quantities in the milk ofeows 
and in human urine. It ia one of our moat i mp ortant 
dyestuffs, both from the beauty and partnmnum of 
the colour it yields, and from the ease with whidh it 
is applied to fabrics of all materials. The juices cif 
the plants from wliioh indigo is obtained give no 
evidonce of its presence while in their natural states 
but require to undergo a process of fermentation 
before the dark-blue oolouring matter, known in 
commerce as indigo, is preoipitated. The method <Jf 
manufacture consists in steeping the ptamt in water 
until fermentation sets in, the colouring mstter dte- 
solvosiu tho water, forming a yellow solution, mUfik 
is drawn off from the rest of the vegetable «■>%, 
This solution, by agitation and oontmoal w y m ote- 
the air, gradually deposits indigo as a blue precipitate* 
which is dried, and pressed into the form in which 9 
is sold to customers. India and the island* of the 
Indian Arohipsltgo produce fourdUkhs of the H*|S 
consumed, the remainder being furnished pt inolp ftlff 
by Central Amferioa, only a very email proportion 
being found in other parts of the world. (Die indigo 
of commerce contains indigotine, or indigo-Mut. 
its most important constituent, indigo-brown, ana 
indigo-red; besides many other substances, in vatytag 
proportions, which most be looked on as aocddantal 
impuritiesor adulterations. Indigotine, or indigo-trine, 
may be obtained in arystals from the red or blown 
colouring matter, bv sublimation between two 
glasses; but as this process is attended with 
bio loss, tbe following method is mraaBy Mcptottto 
commerceFour ounces of commercial' indigo in flue- 
powder, and four ounoes of grape sugar, are placed In 
a flask capable of holding, at least, ton pintsofiiqaid t 
and six ounoes of a saturated aotudon of eowtteeodn 
is added to them, and the flask filled up with beflin*' 
alcohol. The mixture it shaken, the flask being fine 
closed, so aa to exclude the air, and set aside. la.-*, 
few hours it becomes deer, and the ydknsttkawd 
solution is drawn off, and exposed to the id*. Sfe 
booomee brown, and danoaota crystals of wfigatttoa 
which are rendered pennotly pure by ttlateMpi*P» 
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reducing (tie was indigo to 
eolation for dissolving it when 
therefore, fired in the fibre it 
condition, the bine colour beini 
by exposure to the uir. Indigbtino dissolves readily 
in iulphurio arid, forming suiphintlylic aeid, known 
in dyeing a* sulphate of indigo, or Bazony blue. 
Sebunek euppoiee that the indigo obtained from wood 
is the raaalt of the decompoaition of a yellow, trans¬ 
parent, amorphous, deliquescent substance, which he 
lias extracted from the juiae, and which he name* 
indiean. When heated with sulphuric acid, it forms 
indigo-blue, indigo-red, and a species of sugar. This 
appears to be exactly wliat happens during the fer¬ 
mentation of the indigo plants; a strong ncid is de¬ 
veloped^ which converts (lie indican into indigo-blue, 
indigo-red, and sugar. Under different treatment, 
indigo-blue yields a variety of substances, a full 
aooount of which will be found in Miller’B Element! qf 
Chenidry, vol. iii. 

Imuaoviiu, in-di-gqf-e-rii (indigo , and Lat. fero, 
I bear), in Hot., n geu. of the uupilionaoeons division 
of the net. ord. Leguminoea:. The species I. tinetoria, 
ettrulta, and probably some others, yield commercial 
indigo, one of the most important of dyeing materials. 
Indigo is very poisonous; but in proper doses it has 
been employed in epilepsy and erysipelas: its value in 
auoh diseases is by no means well established. (See 

IjfDIBO.) 

Ihsirhct Taxis. (See Taxation.) 

ImzTltnut, in-de-viz'-e-ile, a peculiar method of 
thocalenlua inveuted by Cavolicri, a disciple or Galileo, 
whleh woe much used by mathematicians before tho 
invention of fluxions and the differential and integral 
oalonlns. In this theory, lines aro considered to bo 
-composed of an infinite series of points, surfaces of an 
infinite number of lines, and solids of an infinite num¬ 
ber of surfaces. The purpose, therefore, of the method 
is to give on infinite series of successive approxima¬ 
tions, and it is extremely useful in discovering the 
oontents and areas of innumerable plane and solid 
figures, (See Fluxions, Iwtkob il Calculus.) 

Ihdo-Qmuxzkic, Iirco-Enaoesair, or Anraiv Lait- 
QUagbs, in'-do-jer-mtW-ik, aro tho difl'erent names 
given by different philologors to one of the three great 
families into wbioh the tongues of mankind aro diudnil. 
The family was olio formerly called tho Caucasian and 
the Japhetic family: bnt it‘it held by tho more scien¬ 
tific grammarians of the present time, that tho Aryan 
is the most appropriate technical term, inasmuch as 
Aryan was the name adopted by those colonists who 
left their ancient home in India to settle npon the 
shores of Europe. There are likewise two other great 
fiuniUee of language, known respectively as the Sbhitio 
and the Tueaxiax, both of which will be treated of jin 


the Southern division, containing two great classes,— 
the Indio and Iranio. The Indie branch comprehends 
within , itself, as living languages, the dialects of 
India and the dialect of the Gypsies; as dead lan¬ 
guages, the 1‘roikrit and Pali, the modern Sanskrit 
and the Todio Sanskrit. The Iranio branch compre¬ 
hends, as living languages, the dialects of Persia, 


Aryan family of languages contains five chief olasses. 
!• Th®.vtitjo has two branches,—the Cymric and the 
Godnahe. To tho Cymria belong the dialects of Woles 


the living dialects of Lithuania, Holland, and Livonia 
(Lettish), as well as the old Prussian, which but to 
reckoned ns a dead language; the living dialeett bf 
. Belgium, Russia (Great, Little, and White), Illyria 

( Slovenian, Croatian, Servian), Poland, Bohemian 
Slovakia), and Lusatia r in this class, also, are included 
the dead languages known os the Ecclesiastical Sla¬ 
vonic, the old Bohemian, and the Polabian. 0. The 
Teutonio class contains: the High German brauoh, in 
which are included the living dialects of Germany, and 
the dead languages, called the Middle B igh German and 
Old High German;—the Low Gormnn branch, contain¬ 
ing the living dialects of England, Holland, Friesland, 
and the north of Germany (Platt Dcutsoh), together 
with the Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, old Butch, old PvUian, 
and old Saxon, the five latter being dead languages 
tho Scandinavian branch comprises the living dialeote 
I of Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, as also 
the dead language known as the old Norse. It may 
be asked,—Why are these great streams of language, 
rolling on through centuries, set down as converging 
to one common source ? To this question the greatest 
philologers of our day reph*. that, in all those lan¬ 
guages and dialects the com- n roots and the common 
organic type are deducilile ueans of a comparison' 
nnd from a scrutiny of the l.vwa of the human mind, of 
our organs of speech and ot hearing, as well as of the 
laws of objects and phenomena. Yet, even if vre 
attempt to assert that all tho dialects of the Indo- 
Gormanic family have diverged from one common 
type, how shall we able to prove this to bo the original 
language P It might bo the language of conquerors 
which had pushed away and survived numerous pre¬ 
vious idioms. All that we can say is, that in the Aryan 
languages, the only field in which the scientific com¬ 
parison of languages lias as yet been successfully pro¬ 
secuted, tho closest, affinity has been discovered in ths 
roots nnd in the inflexions, those two chief teste of all 
infleoting languages. The great German philologsn 
llopp and Pott, together with their brilliant exponnder 
Max Muller, show, bv their general preference for 
Sanskrit, that they believe the Sanskrit form of the 
root to ho the oldest in existence. That wbioh gave to 
Sanskrit this high importance, was mainly the fact 
that the languages of Europe, whose relation to one 
another had cither never been peroeived or not 
thoroughly comprohended, stood at once in on intel¬ 
ligible relation to Sanskrit: the totter was the missing 
link that united them all. Even previous to the year 
1701, tho great orientalist 8ir William Jones declared 
that no philosopher could examine the Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin, without believing them to have sprung from 
one common source; and, says Max Muller, “ aa sore 
as tho six Roman dialects point to an original home ot 
Italian shepherds on the seven hills at Rome, the 
Aryan languages together point to an earllmr period 
of langungp, when tho first ancestors of theIndiana, 
tho Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, the Stoves, the ’ 
Celts, end tho Germans, were living together within 
the same inclosurcs, nay, under the same roof.” Thera 
was a time when a small clan of Aryans, dwelling 
probably on the highest elevation of Central Asia, and 
enjoying a high state of agricultural oivilisatioo, spoke 
a language whioh, although not Sanskrit, or German, 
or Greek, nevertheless contained the germs of the 
languages we employ to-day in our oathedrato, one 
courts of justice, and in our marts of eommecoe. And 
whatever may have been the name of this so-called 
mother of the Aryan languages, it con be demonstrated 


», “*¥• 25 ? Scotland, Ireland, and of the 

we of Man. S. The Italio does embraces the dialects 
,g» Portugal, Spain, Provence, France, Italy, and Wal- 
j! w - languages known as the 

Xanfiue d oo, Laugne d oil, and the Oman, Latin, and 
Untwian. 8. The Dlyrto elern contains the dialeote 
Jjj) p prisons and Albjtoia. 4. The Helleuia class 
MP$£Shend| the dialects spoken in Greece at the 


property to any; that the Greek, Homan,*Celtic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonia colonies, marching towards the 
shores of Europe, brought away with them from their 
Asiatic birthplace the dialectic germ* of their several 
languages, as we still hear them. Did apoae permit, 
an extensive list of examples in a tabular form might 
be given, to prove the unmistakable family likeness 
whioh exists between the chief representatives of the 
great Aryan family of language*. We moat, however, 
be content with referring the reader to the list of valua¬ 
ble works appended to this article, wher ein sa tisfa c to ry 
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proof of the oloie affinity between these dlaleota, sprang 
from a oommon source, may be found. The Indo-Ger- 
manio family Is the meet important of the three great 
divisions of languages. By this is meant that the 
various modifications of time, person, number. Ren¬ 
der, fact or potentiality, or degree of comparison, 
uhioh may attach to tho various notions of whiah 
speech is composed, are expressed by modifications of 
the notional words themselves, not by distinct words. 
It therefore sccommodutcs itself to the nicest shade 
of meaning. Produced by the most gifted race in the 
most favourable area for human life and action, it has 
reciprocally aided in the development of that race 
above all others.— lief. Sir Wm. .Jones, in tho Aeiatie 
Hceearehce ; Fr. Sdilegel's Vfiber ilie Sprache unrf 
Weieheit tier Indier ; A. W. Schlcgol's Indieche Uib- 
liothck; Bopp’s Comparative Grammar; Grimm’s 
Dcnttch Pflriimmiiiik ; Pritchard on the Lantern Origin 
of the Celtic Xatioui ; Zens on tho Grammar of the 
Celtic Language* ; -Max Muller's Lectures on tho 
Science of Language ; and generally the Proceedings 
and Transactions of the Philological Society of 
London. 

iNDonsun. (See Ett.t, or Excjukgb.) 

Ijuiuctiox, in-dul'-thtin (but. indue Ho), a method 
of philosophical ami mathematical reasoning, hut 
bettor known in the luttcr branch of science under flic 
name of lueecmee induction. As it collates truth from 
a demonstration, end this demonstration implies the 
examination of every particular ease of which it is 
formed, it follows that the mathematical sense of the 
word is trniy logical in its expression. Tho following 
examples ore taken from the “ English Cycl«piedin.” 
Tho sum of any number of successive odd numbers, 
beginning from unity, is a square number, namely, the 
souare of bait' tho oven number which follows the last 
oud number. Let this proposition lie true in any one 
single instance; that is, n Being some whole number, . 
let 1, 3, 6, up to Sbi+l, put together, give (*+1)*; 
then the next odd number being 2it+3, tno sum of all 
the odd numbers up to 2n + 3 will be (»■! 1)’ 4-2ii + 3, 
r n*+4»+-l, or (n+21*. Hutn + 3 is the half of the 
ven number next following 2n d 3; consequently, if 
the proposition bo true of any one set of odd numbers, 
it is true of one more. But it is true of the first odd 
number 1, for this is tho square of half tho even 
number next following ; consequently, being true of ], 
it is true of 1+3 ; being true of 1 4-3, it is truo of 
1+3+6; and so on ail infinitum. Next, the formula, 
a”, n being a whole'number, is always algebra¬ 
ically divisible by a— a 

e*—a^'x+a 11 - 1 x—a» 

=a?(x 8 - 1 —u»-') + a ,1 - l (.r-o). 

In this last expression tho second term a) i» 

obviously divisible ^iy x-a; if, then, i 11 - 1 — a"- 1 lie 
divisible by x—a, the wholn of tlio second side of the 
last equation will be divisible by x—a; und therefore 
a»—o“ will be divisible by x—a. If, then, any ono of 
the successive— 

x—a , x*— a*, x 3 —n 5 , *•— a*, &c. 
he divisible by x—a, so is tho next. But this is ob¬ 
viously true of tho first; therefore it is true of the 
second: being truo of tho second, it is true of the 
third; and so on ad infinitum. It will be readily seon 
by the reader from the'foregoing examples, that hypo- 
thesis is ono of the strongest proofs used lit reasoning 
by induotion. 

Innucnox Con,, a term applied originally to an 
apparatus, by which Faraday, in 1832, showed that 
an electric current, or a magnet, is able, by induction, 
to develop, at a distance, electric currents in a con- 
ducting wire; just as a body charged with static 
electricity electrizes an insulated conductor by induc¬ 
tion. The method by which this remarkable result is 
obtained is as follows Two silk-covered wires nro 
bound round a wooden cylinder, so as to make two 
perfectly similar helices, the spirals of which are 
parallel, and as near to each other as possible. The 
two ends of ono of the wires are made to communicate 
with a delicate galvanometer, and the two ends of the 
other with the two poles of a voltaic pile. Whenever 
this latter communication is established, the first 
having been established previously, tba needle of the 
galvanometer it seen to deviate; bat this deviation 
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immediately ceases, even though the current of the- 
pile continues to oireulate. Aa soon as the current jg 
interrupted, the needle of the galvanometer ekpa. 
rienoes, a second time, a sudden and nou-permaaent 
deviation. This time, however, the deviation ocean 
in a contrary direction to that in which the former had 
occurred. The voitaio ourrent that troversos one of 
the wires determines, in the other, an instaataneoog 
current, at the moment When it commences to pass, 
and determines it in a second at the instant it oeasea 
to pass. These two earreuts are called induced cur* 
rente, and tho current of the pile the inducing current. 

A similar experiment may also be made thusAbout 
a wooden or glass tube a single silk-ooverod wire is 
wound, and its two ends placed in communication with 
a galvanometer. Into the hollow of tho tube is then 
inserted an electro-dynamic cylinder, namely, a helix, 
traversed by an electric current. At the moment of 
introduction, an induced current is shown in tho ontcr 
coil, the movement of which is in a contrary direction 
to that passing through the inner helix; and upon, 
withdrawing the cylinder, a second induced current ia 
shown, the movoniont of which is in a direction similar 
tri its own. These two experiments equally show that 
when n conductor traversed by a current is suddenly 
brought near to a conductor forming u closed circuit, 
an instantaneous current is determined in the latter, 
moving in a direction contrary to that of the current 
brought near it; anil that, on removing it, a second 
current is determined, moving in tho same direction, 
ns tlte current removed. On account of tho analogy 
existing between tho properties of magnets and those 
of electro-dynamic cylinders, Faraday supposed that 
the saino results would bn obtained by introducing a 
magnet into tho interior of tho hollow helix of the 
second experiment, ills supposition proved correct. 
Two induced currents are instantaneously produced, 
which are much more intense thun those produced by 
inducing currents. By thoso and similar means, very 
considerable effects can bo produced. Experiment lias 
also shown that the phenomenon of induction may ha 
manifested with a single conductor, in which the m* 
during current is transmitted, and at tlio same time 
the induced current is perceived. When a soft iron 
rod is introduced into the helical coil, then, as observed 
by Mr. Jenkins, tlio volta-electrical o/Teot breomea 
wonderfully increased. If tho ends of the secondary 
coil arc grasped through mntallio cylinders, and con¬ 
tact made or broken with tho battery, a smart shock ia 
immediately felt through the auimnl frame, and is of 
such a nature as to be, with powerful arrangements of 
the apparatus, perfectly insupportable. Bright, vivid 
sparks can also be obtained from tho secondary wire, 
and an amount of ordinary electricity developed quite) 
unprecedented. In t! ja modification of the induction- 
coil, the effects of clcctro-dynamio are combined with 
those of magno-electrical induction. 

IXBUCTIOH, ElP.CTBICAT.. (See EutOTMCITT.) 

IttnvcTiow, in Log. (See Deduction.) 

Inbuctivh Philosophy, in-duV-tio (Lat. fa and 
duen, 1 lead), that process of reasoning which raises 
individual canes into general, and those again into still 
higher generalities. Every deduction, property so 
called, must rest on a prior induction. As. this would 
necessitate an impossibility, for the particulars to bo 
observed ere infinite in number, it is necessary to sllow 
some spontaneous action of the understanding in every 
inductive process. “ Two things," says Dr. Whewell, in 
lii« “ History of the Inductive Sciences,” ** are requisite 
to the formation of science, facts, and ideas,—observe- 
, tion of things without, and inward effort of thought; ' 
or, in other words, sense and reasou. If either of these 
elements by itself esn constitute substantiel general 
knowledge.” It is easy to point out how a defect in 
this mental process has st different times retarded the 
advancement of science; indeed, ia by far th^reater 
part of the course of the world, the history^* most 
times and countries, exhibits a condition thus stationary 
with regard to knowledge. Many facts in physical' 
science, such as the motions of the stars ana tba 1 ' 
weights of bodies, were familiar to man long before tha 
rise of Greek astronomy and mechanics. What was 
wanted was the act of thought. At tha present day 
oven, tribes of uncivilized and fclf-civilized then, over 
the surface of the earth, have before them the immense 
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body of (kola, oat oT which the elvflised world has 
erected the stately fabris of phyrieri pA.iopby. Tet, 
except among Baropeen nation*, the procen ofintellect 
by which these fa ate became soiedSe Mem* to have 
been unknown. Almost every part of the career of the 
Greek school* of philosophy, of the schoolmen of 
Jiurope in the middle ages, of the Arabian and Indian 
philosophers, shows, that extreme ingenuity and aub- 
tlety, invention and connection, demonstration and 
method, may exist, without thn development of any 
physical science. Logic and metaphysics, and even 
geometry and algebra, may be obtained by such means, 
but never mechanics and optics, chemistry and physi¬ 
ology.— Nrf. WliewcU's Hintorj/ of Idea* ; and Novum 
Orr/nnrm renoratum. 

Inbulojinoi, in-dul'-jcn t (Lat.), is the remission of 
the penalty due for sin, either in thie world or in pur¬ 
gatory, a power claimed by the Homan Catholic 
church. Indulgences were flrat introduced in the 11th 
century, by Urban 11„ as a recompense to those who 
engaged apon the Crusades. They were afterwards 
granted to those who gave money for the purpose; 
and hence was introduced the sale of them; and at 
length every sin came to have its price. The sale of 
indulgences was one of the causes that led to the 
Beformation. 

Indus, in'-dut (Lat. kidas, an Indian), a constella¬ 
tion of tho southern hemisphere. It liee to the south 
of Sagittarius, lifting between that constellation and 
the south pole. Tt was formed and named liy'Payer. 
Its largest star is one of the third magnitude. 

I»*QUAlimP.8,in.e-fcioipl'-c-<roz (Lat. inirqualitai, dif¬ 
ference, or want of equality), in Math., a term used in 
nlgebn to express that one quantity is greater or less 
than another, or tbsn nothing, when it is termed nn 
inequality. Thus, the expression x~a 7b—x is nn 
inequality, of which x—a forms one side and b—x the 
Other. One of the strongest propositions of this rule 
is, that nny quantity may lie added to, or sohtructed 
from, each side of an inequality, and yet the sign of 
inequality will remain a* before. Tims, if o 7 b, it may 
be consequently assumed that n Ary h Ax; for if a 7 A, 
it is evident that a+*7&H -r. And similarly, if <i l b, 
it follows that e+r l id x. Hence nny quantity may 
be transposed (as in equations) from one side of nn 
inequality to the other hy changing its sign; thus, if 
o’+i’ 72«4+e* 
o*+t*—2ul) 7 2«S— 2ai+c* 
or, (a- by / c a . 

Also, in a series, if it 7 h, o 7 A, and e 7f, Ac., 
then a+o+e+ Ac , 7 b+d+f+ Ac. 

Abo, if every term on each side of an inequality be 
multiplied or divided by any positive quantity, tho sign 
of inequality will remain as before; thus, if a 7b, it 
follows that 2a 7 2b, Ac. Both sides of an inequality 
may be rawed to any power, or any root of them be 
extruded, and (he sign of ,inequality will remain as 
before, provided each side bo a positivo quantity, 
1 7 6, or 7* 7 6*; and so on.— He/. Wood’s Algebra. 

Ikiiutxa, in-eri-sheil (Lat.), » that property of 
matter by which it would always continue in the same 
state of rest or motion in which it was put, unless 
changed by some external force. Kepler conceived 
this as indicating a degree of power, and termed it 
vie inerfitv. “The vie inetta (vie inertia), or innate 
force of matter," says Newton, "is a power of resisting 
by which every body, as much as in it lies, endeavours 
to persevere in ita present state, whether it be of rest 
or of moving uniformly forwnrd in a straight line. 
This force is ever proportional to the body whose force 
it is j and differs nothing from the activity of the mass 
but in our mauner of conceiving it." A body, from 
the inactivity of matter, is not without difficulty put 
out of its state of rest or motion. Upon this account, 
this rifetosifo may* by a moBt significant name, be 
called^* inertia, or, force of inactivity.’*—(JPrineip., 
def. 3.) In conclusion, it may be said that inertia is 
tho principal law or the material world, that all bodies 
are absolutely passive, or indifi'ereut to a state of rest, 
Mid would continue for ever so unless disturbed by the 
option of aomo extrinsic force. Inertia itseir is one of 
Cie inherent properties of matter, and is unceasingly 
Recalled to our notion in overy incident of life. (See 
©OivmnoN.) ' 
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Hr MMs #*'-*« (Lot., to bring), in TW1., to a term 
applied to things actually existing; and it distinguished 
from in pots*, applied to thing* which are not, but 
which might be. 

Innax*, in'-flm-t (Lat. iq/taafo), to defined to be 
"a permanent legal inoapscity to which a man is rob- 
jettted in consequenoe of a conviction and judgment 
for an olfenoe, and whioh is not removed by suffering 
the punishment for the offence." Among the Homans, 
the oonsequence of infamia was incapacity to obtain 
the honours of tho state, with the loss of political 
rights, and also of certain private ones. Perseus who, 
in consequonce of bribery, Ac., are deprived of their 
right of voting at elections, are infamous, having ioBt 
part of thoir political rights. Certain offenona were 
formerly considered of so heinous a nature as to render 
a man infamous and incompetent to be mwitness. 
The endurance of the punishment, however, restored 
the man’s competency as a witness. Act« A 7 Viet, 
o. 85, however, declares that no person offered as a 
witness is to be excluded on amount of incapacity from 
crime, though such may be urged as an argument 
against his credibility.—Ref. Mnglith Cyclnpadiaf— 
Arts and Sciences. 

Infant, in'-fttnt (Lat. infant), in Law, is a person 
under twenty-one years of age. In general, an infant 
can neither aliens his In- ■ ■, nor do any legal aot, nor 
make a deed, nor inden .i y manner of contract that 
will bind him; but U these rules there are some 
exeeptions. Infants have thus various privileges and 
various disabilities; but their very disabilities are pri¬ 
vileges, in order to secure them from hurting them¬ 
selves by their own improvident acts. An infant. When 
sued, appears to defend his cause by a guardian; but he 
may sue, either by his guardian or prochrin omy, his 
next friend, who is not hi* guardian, in criminal cases, 
an infant of the age of fourteen years may be capitally 
punished for any capital offence; but under seven 
years he cannot. Tho period between seven and four¬ 
teen is subject to mnch uncertainty; for the iufitnt is; 
generally speaking, judged to bepWeid ritcie innocent; 
yet, if fie be dcU capax, and could niscem between 
good and evil at the time of the offence committed, he 
may bo convicted, and undergo judgment and execu¬ 
tion of death, though he haB not al tained to yean of 
discretion. 

Infant School*. (Set School*.) 

Infanta, in-fanf-a (8p.), a word signifying child, 
and generally applied as a title of honour to the prin¬ 
cesses of the royal houses of Spain and Portugal. The 
pre-eminence implied by the appellation may be seen by 
infanta, signifying fhe child par excellence. 

lwFAKTXctDH, or Chxld-Mhrdxk, in-filnf-e-tide, 
hoi been practised from very early times. Among 
certain of the Greek states, it waa the praetioe to 
expose or destroy weak or deformed children. In 
Home also it was common to expose or put to death 
children. In the present day, the Obinese are chiefly 
liotorions for the extent to which they practise this 
crime; but in the islands of the Pacific, in some parts of 
India, in Africa, and South America, it it by no mean* 
uncommon. Unfortunately, however, the practice i* 
not confined to heathen countries, but prevails to a 
considerable extent even in our own. notwithstanding 
the deep abhorrence with which it is viewed, and the 
severity with which it is punished. One of the moat 
difficult question! of medical jurisprudence is to ascer- 
tain'the murder of a child newly corn. It has flrst to 
be determined whether the child was bora dead or alive, 
and next, whether its death waa occasioned by violence, 
or was the result of natural causes. If it be proved 
that the child was born alive, and sutequently de¬ 
stroyed, either by violenoe or wilful neglect, the offence 
is murder, and punishable accordingly. 

Ihfavtht, in'-fan-tre (Lat. Ufant, a child; Ital. 
/ante, a child, or young person), a name that is applied 
to all soldiers who serve on foot, in contradistinction to 
horse-soldien, or cavalry, who sorve on horseback. In 
the feudal times, the retainers of the nobles and largo 
land-owners were bound to render suit and service to 
their feudal lord in time of war, as the nobles them¬ 
selves were under an obligation to aid the king under 
the same circumstances, in virtue of the peculiar tenure 
on which they held their lands. In return for this, 
their dependents were entitled to protection from 
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wrong aai injur?at the hands of others; sod a* the 
gsbti oa ship bat wean the MU superior on th* om 
nit, Md unMiliM the other, m somewhat analo- 
goa to that which tthto between a father and hie 
children, the men that were euppUed as a contingent 
to the king's army, by any nobleman or chartered town, 
ware always called “ faati," or children. For thie 
re aeon, the word “ infantry," under various modifloa- 
tiona, according to the language of different countriee, 
is now the recognised appellation of tlte foot-soldiers 
of ovary nation. The infantry formed the most im¬ 
portant part of the armies of the Greelca and Romans. 
The northern nation* of Europe also fought on font, 
and the principal part of the English troops, from the 
establishment of the Saxon heptarchy to the time of 
the Conqimst, consisted of infantry. It was not until 
chivalry Bad become a prominent institution in till 
European countries, tliut infantry fell into disrepute. 
It was, indeed, impossible that it should be otherwise ; 
for while the eavalry was completely armed and dis¬ 
ciplined, but little attention was paid to the equipment 
or the foot-soldiers of tlio middle ages, whose want of 
organisation too often rendered them comparatively 
Useless. The English infantry has always sustained 
it* renown. Both before and after tin* Conquest, the 
foot-soldiers of England were armed with pikes, battle- 
axes, long knives, or "whittles," and swords, and 
farmabed with iron helmets, and wadded tunics or 
coats of thick leather, as defensive armdur. The ser¬ 
vice rendered by the archers of England in the wars of 
Edward III. and llenry T., in France, are too well 
known to require mention here, and the superiority of 
the English infantry over tku foot-soldiers of the conti¬ 
nental powers at that time, who seem to have-borne 
the very worst of characters, the Swiss alone excepted, 
ia dearly demonstrated by the accounts of the battles 
of Cressy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. The infantry began 
to regain their old reputation after the introduction of 
fire-arms; and the glorious deeds of the Scottish archers, 
pikemea, and musketeers, in France, Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, and the Low Countries in the 18th and 17th 
centuries, form many a brilliant page in the history of 
Europe. It was not until the latter part of the 17tli 
century, that regiments of infantry were embodied in 
England, to forafpart of a standing army in the serviee 
of the Crown. (See Hocsxeoli) Tbooph.) Of these, 
the oldest are the 1st Uoyal regiment of foot, familiarly 
styled the 1st Koyals, ana the 3rd Buffs. The discipline 
and organization of infantry have been brought to the 
highest degree of perfection of late years, and, as far 
as arma are concerned, the introduction of the rilled 
musket leaves room for little, if any, improvement. 

IifFBCmoir. in-fek'-ehun (Let.), in Med., is the pro- 
pagurian of disease by means of deleterious or offensive 
effluvia contained in the atmosphere. The offensive 
matter may either proceed from the decomposition of 
animal or vegetable substances, or may emanate from 
the bodies of prison* affected by particular discuses 
The presence of some of these agents may be recng< 
Bisect by the smell, of others only by their mischievous 
effects. The most important means of disinfection is 
ventilation. Various chemical agents are also employed 
for this purpose; os chlorine, chloride of sine, per 
chloride of iron, sulphurous acid, Ac. 

Iwfuoffjceht, in-fet-qf-ment, in the Law of Scotland, 
denotes the manner in which a persoi^ is invested in 
any real or heritable property. Until very recently, 
the form was for several persons to proceed to the 
ground, whan earth and stone thereof were handed to 
Dim who represented the new possessor. The transac¬ 
tion was attested by a notary, in a deed called an 
instrument of sasine, which had to be recorded, within 
sixty days after the ceremony, in the Register of Saeines. 
This ceremony is now done away with, and only the 
registration of the deeds required. 

IniHtt Mackihs, in-fer , -nSl (Fr., from Lat. 
infern .»), a name given generally to all machines con¬ 
taining powder ana projectiles, and destined to destroy 
human life. Infernal machines are often employed in 
war, being commonly placed under water ana fired by 
means of electricity; thus often causing great damage 
to a hostile fleet, if the presence of the machine be 
not perceived in time. The name infernal machine, 
however, apprise more particularly to those mode use 
of in conspiracies and political pits, os the one tried 
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uaiast Napoleon Buonaparte to 1800, against Loaf* 
Philippe la 1898, and against Louis Napoleon on tog 
14th January, 18M, sons of which were notoM,’ 
the conspirators hi eooh case meeting with the punish- 
mant their attempts at murder deserved. 

IsrvxDKi, in-'Jt-dal (lmt. wtffcMit, unbelieving), to 
one who doe* not believe the truth of the Christian 
religion. (5m CiittsTmrtn, Amsisx, Dbtsw.) 

Insunrs, ie'fn-if (Lat. in and Jtnitum, unlimited, 
boundless), in Phil., denotes the entire absence of all 
limits or bounds-; and is applicable to the one infinite 
Being in all bis attributes. As to onr idea of the 
infinite, two opposite opinions exist among philaso- 
pin-rs. According to some, the idea is purely negative, 
without anytiiing positive in it, exorpt what may be 
furnished by the iimiginsUon, which goes on enlarging 
the finite without limit. According to others, the 
enlarging of tbo finite can never furnish the idei of 
the infinite, but only of the indefinite. "Wo must,** 
buys dir W. Hamilton, " believe in the Infinity of Goa ; 
Init the infinite God cannot by us, in the present 
limitation of our faculties, bo comprehended or SOU* 
ceiled. A deity understood would be no deity at all; 
ami it is blasphemy to say that God only is as we or* 
able to think hiih to be. We know God according to 
the fmitude of our faculties; the infinite God is. to 
use the words of Pascal, infinitely inconceivable." 
The Soriptures indeed declare that now we know only 
in part. 

Infinitb, Iwtihitisikal. (See ImsUL Cat- 

centra.) 

Iimjaxiv* Moon, in-fn'-i-iie (Lat. MlnUnme), fa 
Gram., is that form or state of the verb which ex- 
a thing in p general manner, without any' 


distinction of number or penon; as, to walk, to apeak, 
to be feared. 

IimniiAKT, w-fr 1 -mu-re (Lat. Injtrmue, infirm), ia 
an hoBpital for the reception and medical treatment of 
the Biok poor. Fortunately, in almost all of the con¬ 
siderable (owns of this country, there are now esta¬ 
blishments of this description, supported either by 
public subscriptions or by private endowments. (Sea 
llOSrlTALB.) 

iKFLAKMATtoir, in-JIdm-mai’-thun (Let. irtflammatio, 
from uftammo, 1 burn), in Pathol., is a preternataraUy 
hut, red, swollen, and painful condition of any 
portion of the body: when the inflammation to 
general, it takes the form of fever. It is usually 
distinguished by a particular name, aceording to the 
part wbioh is attacked - as plenritie, inflammation of 
the ploura; prritanitie, of tne peritoneum; gaetritu, 
of the stomach; hepatitis, of tue liver, Ac. Inflam¬ 
mations may be produced by various causes,—-by 
external injury, aa a cut, bruise, or burn; by the 
action of some eheircal or other agent, as poisons, 
alcoholic liquors; or from exposure to cold, wet, Ac. 
Inflammation may be acute or ohronio; alffhse or 
ciraumsanbed; healthy, with a disposition to heal and 
return to the natural state, or unhealthy, when, on the 
contrary, there is a disposition to ulceration, Ae. It 
may terminate in one of three ways,—in resolution, in 
suppuration, in mortification. The first of thus to 
the most desirable mode of termination, being the 
gradual subsidence of the inflammatory action, and. 
the return of the parts to their natural state, without 
any visible morbid change in their structure. In sup¬ 
puration, the inflammation goes on to the formation 
of pus, when the swelling .increases in aiefo, becomes 
more red and shining, then grows soft in the centre, 
and at length the matter makes its escape either 
through a natural or an artificial opening. The most 
dangerous termination is in mortification, which is 
caused by the inflammatory action being too violent 
for the vital process of the part. The pnin is at first very 
severe, then the bright red colour of the part become* 
livid, vesicles form on the surface, the pain «Ai, and 
the death of the part ensues. The immediate pause of 
inflammation is believed to be the exudation of the 
liquor sanguinis through the softened or raptured 
walls of the capillary vessels of the part, to conse¬ 
quence of on increased flow of blood there. The 
mode of treatment to inflammation will of course vary 
according to the seat and character of the general 
symptoms. Commonly, when the patient is strong and 
I of a lull habit, general bleeding is recommended, Local 
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bleeding, by menu* of cupping, leeohes, Ac., should 
alto be bad recourse to. A low diet, purgative medi¬ 
cines, cooling drink*, diaphoretiee, ana the avoidance 
of al] excitement, arc also necessary. Ur. Hughes 
Bennett, of Edinburgh, however, maintains that the 
abstraction of blood does not exert any beneficial 
effect upon the inflammatory state, and that its 
influence on the system is -injnrious; and hence he 
condemns its being resorted to for the sake of the 
inflammation. This, however, is not the generally 
received opinion among modical men. (See Pleubiti.i, 
PxaiToiriTts, Ac.) 

Inflection, ov Tufuhxiow, in-flek'-ehun (Lat. in- 
flecto, I bend), in Oram., means any change which 
takes place in a word, fVom a modification of its sense 
between the root and the termination. The inflexion 
must therefore not bo confounded with the termination 
itsalf. For example, the sylluhle ant is the root of nil 
tlie words employed in the conjugation of the Latin 
verb awe, ‘ 1 lovein the imperlect tense the inflexion 
is the syllable ub. Tho termination varies according 
to the person: amuham, amnbat, amahut. — Jtej'. 
Brando's Dictionary. 

IsmxiOS, in Optics, is synonvmous with the term 
diffraction, or that property of light l>y reason of 
which, when it passes very near the borders of an 
opaque body, it is turned from its rectilinear course. 
(See Liout’.) 

Inflrxioit, I’oiut or, in doom., is that point of a 
curve line where the curvature in relation to the avis 
changes from concave to convex, or from convex to 
concave. To ilrnl the point of inflexion in a given 
curve, it is only neoossary to find, from the equation 

l f Uy 

of the curve, the valuo of ~-: this value made equal 

to O, or infinity, will give an equation by which .r can 
be determined. In the uhmo equation, i/’y stands for 
the second differential. (See Intkomal Calculi's.) 

Iivploiikscbnck, or AnxiiOta xts, in-Jlnr-ct'-eat «n- 
tho-tiW-eix ( Lat. injlorescene; (Jr. anthat, flower; toxin, 
a placing), jn Hot., a term applied to the arrangement 
ortho flowers on tlie axis, or to the ramification of the 
floral axis. The forms under which tlie flower-stalk 
is presented to our notice aro described under Fl- 
SV2TCU; and many particulars relating to inflorescence 
are noted under Bract. In describing the principal 
forms of inflorescence, wo shall follow Professor 
Bentley, to whose excellent Manual wo refer tho 
Student for full details. Flowers uro variously arranged 
upon the floral axis, and to each arrangement a 
particular name is applied. Theso modifications aro 
always the same for the same species of plant, and 
frequently throughout entire genera, and oven natural 
orders; and hence their discrimination is of great 
practical importance. All tho regular forms may ho 
arranged in two great classes, the principles of which 
being understood, their subordinate modifications will 
be readily intelligible. * 

Class I. Indefinite, Indeterminate, or Axillary Inflo¬ 
rescence.—The primary floral axis is terminated by a 
growing point analogous to the terminal leaf-hud (if a 
stein or branch; it has consequently the power of grow¬ 
ing or elongating in an npward direction, or of dilating 
more or Icsb horizontally, tbero being no necessary limit 
to its growth. Such an axis, as it contiuucs to grow 
upwards, develops on its sides other bnds, from which 
flowers are produced. The general characters of the 
inflorescence in this class depend, therefore, upon the 
mileflmte growth of the primary axis ; whilo the 
secondary, tertiary, or other axes which are developed 
irom it, are terminated by flower-buds. The simplest 
kind of indefinite inflorescence is that presented by 
such plants as the pimpernel and moneywort, in which 
solitary flowers are developed in the axils of the ordi¬ 
nary leaves of the plant, the primary axis continuing 
to donate in an upward direction, and bearing other 
leaves uH flowers. The flowers are then said to be 
eolitiiry and axillary. When such flowers are arranged 
In whorls round the stem, each flower being axillary 
to a leaf, a* iu the common mare's-tail, they are said 
to he wliorted. When a number of flowers are deve¬ 
loped, instead or a single one, upon an elongated or 
depressed axis which ia placed at the extremity of a 
branch or in the axil of a bract, a number of kinds of 
inflorescence arise, depending upon the extent to which 
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the uxis is divided, the mode in whioh the branching 
takes place, the comparative length of the flower- 
stalks, and other subordinate oircumstauees. These 
modifications ere arranged by Professor Bentley trader 
two heads1. Those with an elongated primary axis; 
and, 2. those with a shortened or dilated primary 
axis. 

1. Kindt nf Indefinite Injloreecenee with an elongated 
primary axie.— Those are us follows:— 

The epike.— An elongated axis, simply bearing sessile 
flowers, or flowers in which the pedicels are too short 
to be clearly distinguishable. Examples 
may be seen m the rib-grass and vervain. 
In this hind of mflorescenco the flowers at 
the basis open first, and those at the apex 
last. This mode of opening is called cen¬ 
tripetal : it is universal in the .different 
kinds of indefinite inflorescence, which in 
ull eases open from tho base to the apex, 
if the axis is elon¬ 
gated, or from the 
tiSSfa circumference to- 
JwOy- wards the centre, 
if it is depressed or 
dilate. 

The ament • or 
catkin. —A 1- I of 
spike, besrir, only 
barren Aimers,;— 
that is, only sta¬ 
mens or pistils. 

Theso tire sepa¬ 
rated from each 
other hy squamous 
bracts, and tho 
whole inflorescence 
usually falls off in 
ono piece soon af- 
eriKB. tor flowering or Catkut. 

fruiting. Exam¬ 
ples are furnished by tho hazel, willow, bircb, pop¬ 
lar, Ae. 

The Spadix. —A spike with a succulent axis, in which 
the individual flowers have no bracts, but the whole 
inflorescence is inclosed in a long bract called a 
spathe. The common arum, or cuckoo-pint, afford* 
an excellent example. 

The Loeuela, or Spikelet.—Tho partial inflorescenoft 
of a grass or cypcraccous plant, consisting of a spike 
with a few flowers, which are destitute of calyx and 
corolla, but have, in place of those envelopes, mem¬ 
branous bracts called palea): the whole inflorescence 
is surrounded at the base by one or two empty brad* 
called glumee. The spikelets may be either arranged 
sessile on the primary axis, as in wheat, or placed on 
o more or less branched axis, ns in the oat. 

The Cone.— Tho kind of spike found in coniferous 
plants, as the pine, Hr, larch, &e. It is composed of 
female flowers, each of which has at its base a persist¬ 
ent woody scale or bract. 

The Strolnlut, or Strobile, a kind of spike with 
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ftflhale flowers, each of which has a membranous bract 
or scale at ita base. It is seen in the bop. 

The Raceme .—In this kind of inflorescence, the pri- 
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suit axis i* elongated, and bean flowers plaoed on 
pedicels of nearly equal length.* It differs from the 
spike only in the flowers being stalked instead of 
sessile. Example* occur in the carrant, mignonette, 
hyacinth, laburnum, Ac. 

The Corymb.—In this, the pedicels, or flower-stalks, 
are of different lengths,' those at the base of the 
primary axis being longer than those towards and at 
■ the-apex, so that all the flowers an nearly level. It 
occurs in the hawthorn, bo. "When the stalks of a 
corymb divide, instead or bearing flowers immediately, 
us in some species of pyrns, a branching or compound 
corvmb is formed. 

Thn Panicle, n modification of the raceme, produced 
by the eubdivision of the secondary axes. Instead of 
producing flowers directly, those axes branch into 
tertiary ones, which bear the flowers. Tbo inflores¬ 
cence of the Yucca gloriata, and the general arrange¬ 
ment of the spikelets of the oat, are examples. 

The Thyre as, or Thyrre, a kind of pauicle, in which 
the pedicels are generally very short, and the whole bo 
arranged ae to form a compact cluster of blossoms. 
Examples may be found in the grape-vine, horse- 
chestnut, and lilac. 

2. Kindt qf Indefinite Inflorescence Kith a thortentd 
or dilated primary axis. —The principal are the fol> 
lowing — 

The Capitulim, Anthodium, or Head.— This kind of 
inflorescence constitutes the compound flamer of Lin¬ 
naeus, It is formed by a number of sessile flowers 

crowded together 
on a receptacle, 
the whole being 
surrounded by an 
involucre. The 
heads of flowers 
take a variety of 
forms dependent 
upon the shape 
of the. receptacle, 
which may bo flat, 
tened, slightly con¬ 
vex, conical, or 
globular. Ia this 
kind of inflores¬ 
cence the centri¬ 
petal order of ex- 
pansion is often 
very evident, the 
outer florets being fully expanded, those within 
them partially opened, and those n the centre in 
an unopened condition. Examples aro seen in the 
cotton thistle, dandelion, chamomile, American but- 
ton-bush, A.C. 

The JHapanu.. - urn, a slight modification of the last, 
formed by a receptacle, which is usually of a fleshy 
nature, becoming more or less in¬ 
curved, and thus partially (as in 
the Dors tenia), or entirely (as in 
the flg), inclosing the flowers which 
it bean on its surface. 

The Umbel. —In this, the primary 
axis is shortened, and gives off 
from its apex a number of secon¬ 
dary axes, or pedicels, of nearly 
equal length, each bearing a flower, 
and arranged like the riba of an 
umbrella. Examples 'of the simple 
umbel are seen in the primrose, 
cowslip, bo. When the secondary 
axes divide, and form tertiary axes, 
whioh are also arranged in an um¬ 
bellate manner, a earnpound, umbel 
is produced. Thi» is seen in the 
carrot, fennel, fool’s parsley, hem¬ 
lock, and other allied plant*, whioh 
•re hence called umbelliferous. 

Class II. Definite Determinate, 
or Terminal Irflortecenet. — In 
thie class of inflorescence, the 
primary axis is arrested in its 
growth, at an early age, by the development of 
a terminal flower-bud t and if the axis bean no 
other flowers, this ia called a tolilary terminal flower, 
and ia the simplest form of definite inflorescence. 
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It may be ssea ia the steal*** gentian, Am wood 
mono, bo. When other flowers are nodaead bn 
an axis, they must necessarily arise from sriflaiy 1 
nlaoad below the terminal flower-bud, and if u 
form secondary axes, they wiU, in like mi 

arrested in their growth ny • terminal flo _ 

hence this mode of mfloreeeenee ia dgfluUe, ia contra¬ 
distinction to tha former, or indefinite ic florescence, 
where the primary axis elongates indefinitely, unless 
stopped by some extmneoda cause. In definite inflo- ■ 
resoencee, the order of unfolding in tho flower-buds ia 
from the apex to the base, if the axis be elongated, M 
from the centre to the circumference, if the aria be 
depressed or dilated. Buoh an order of expansion is 
termed centrifugal. The general name or cyme it 
applied to all Inflorescences of this doss | byt it Is cus¬ 
tomary to distinguish a few by special names, ae fol¬ 
lows ;—’ 

The True Cyme.—A definite inflorescence, more or 
less branched, the whole being deve¬ 
loped in a corymbose manner. It 
assumes the form of a somewhat 
flattened head ia the Iaurustinus and 
elder, of a rounded mass of blos¬ 
soms in the hydrogen, and of a more 
diffuse bunch in the chiokweed. By 
attention to tho centrifugal order of 
expansion, such cymes may be always 
distinguished from the umbel, co¬ 
rymb, or other indefinite kinds of 
inflorescence, to which, otherwise, 
they bear in many cases a great re¬ 
semblance. 

The Spiked Cyme.— A definite inflo¬ 
rescence, formed of sessile flowers, 
nod bearing a resemblance to the 
spike. Example, the inflorescence 
of tha sedum, or stone-crop. 

The Ilacenu tee Cyme. — A cyme 
having flowers on pedicels of nearly 
equalleugsh, as in the campanula. 

The 1‘anicted Cyme. —This is a definite inflorescence, 
resembling in appcaronco the panicle. The privet 
affords a good example. 

The Helicoid, or Scorpioid Cyme.— This kind of cyme 
has flowers only upon one side, and its upper extremity 
is more or less coiled up in a ciroinate manner, so ae 
frequently to resemble a snail, or the tail of a scorpion. 
These cymes aro especially developed in the net. ord. 
Boraginacea, as in the forget-me-not. It is extremely 
difficult to distinguish this kind of inflorescence from 
tho raceme, ee tho order of expansion appears to be 
centripetal. 

2'h c Faeciric, or Contracted Cyme. —In this, tho flowers 
aro placed on short pedicels, of nearly 1 equal length, and 
consequently crowded together. It is seen in the sweet- 
wHIiam. 

The Glomeru.lt.—A cyme consisting of a number Of 
sessile flowers, or flower* with very short pedicels, col¬ 
lected into a rounded head or short spike. It bears 
nearly the same relation to the true cymo os the capi- 
tulum docs to the umbel. It it teen in tpooiei of 
nettle, and in the box. 

The Verticillaiter.—Thin kind of cymo it seen in tha 
white dead nettlo, and other plants of the labiate 
tribe. In it tbe flowers appear at first sight to ba 
arranged in a whorl ronnd the stem, but upon exami¬ 
nation, it will be readily seen that there are two 
clusters axillary to the opposite leaves, tbe control 
flowers of which open first, proving the mode of expo n- 
sion to be ceutrifugal. To each of these oldsters tho 
name of vertieiUaeter is applied. 

Examples of Mixed Inflaretacnce are by no mean 
uncommon. Thus, in plants of the nat. oref. Compotitm, 
the terminal capitulum ia the first to expand, and tha ' 
capitals, ee a whole, are therefore developed in a cen¬ 
trifugal manner; the individual capitals, howerik, open 
their email flower* or florets ccntrn' itally; hence, here, 
the general inflorescence Is definite, and tbe partial 
inflorescence indefinite. 

Inntmnsa, in-flu-en'-ta (Its!., influence; to celled 
because it was believed to be produced by tbo in¬ 
fluence of the stars), in Med., is an epidemic febrile 
catarrh, differing from a common catarrh in the 
greater severity of its symptoms. It comos cm and- 
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^only, attacking many ptnou at onoe) bnt though 
the symptoms are alarming, it i* seldom Mai, except 
to the aged, or those of weakly constitution. The 
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mud difficulty of breathing, with running at the non 
and eyee. The duration or the diseose veriw fro#two 
or three days to u mnovweoks; and frequently the 
debility eontinues much longer, oooaeloning, not un¬ 
commonly , relopne. Differences of opinion exist u to 
the immediate cause of this dieease, some attributing 
it to a noxious principle existing in the atmosphere; 
others to sqdden changes of the weather, &o.; but 
nothing is definitely known on the subject. In its 
treatment, little w required to be done beyond 
keeping the patient in bed, in a warm and agreeable 
temperature, and the administration of aperient and 
cooling medicines. "When the difficulty of breathing 
Is considerable, mustard poultices may be applied to 
the chest, ‘When the fever has subsided, tonics and 
stimulants should be employed; and should the cough 
remain obstinate, change of air will generally be found 
to be the most effectual means of removing it. 

Iaxonxxmox, i»-/ur-mai'-*fcun (i,at. irtfomatio), in 
Law, it nn accusation, or complaint, against a do- 
fondant for some criminal offence. Informations are 
of two sorts i bnt, inch as are partly at the suit of the 
crown and partly at that of a subject; and, second, 
■Oflb as are fn the name of the crown only. The latter 
an of two kinds,—-those that arc truly and properly her 
majesty’s own suits, and bled by her own immediate 
officer, the attorney-general, and those in which, 
though the qncen is nominal prosecutor, yet it is at 
the relation of some private person, or common infor¬ 
mer, and they are bled by the queen’s coroner and the 
attorney in toe conrt of Queen a Deuoh. The former 
are for such enormous misdemeanours os peculiarly 
tend to disttirb or endanger her government, or to 
molest or affront her* to the discharge of her royal 
fonations; the latter, any gross and notorious misde¬ 
meanours, riots, do., not particularly tending to dis¬ 
turb the government, but yet deserving public animad¬ 
version. 

In Fowl Farrosis. (See FonxA Fiupurts.) 

Itratrsiox, to -fu’-shnn (Let. infneio, a pouring in or 
Upon, a steeping; Fr. ietfuter, to infuse), a solution of 
some of the prineiples of vegetables, generally in 
water, but sometimes in other vehicles. Either hot or 
aold watennisy be employed, according to the parti¬ 
cular infoeion required. Thotiigcution, however, must 
be longer when cold water is used. The vegetable 
aubstanoet may be either fresh or dried; whon fresh, 
they must be cut in pieces, and when dry, bruised or 
coarsely powdeied. Water is then poured on the sub- 
stance employed, and allowed to stand in a covered 
vessel for a space of time varying with tho naturp of 
the vegetable matter. It is afterwards strained, and 
is then fit for use. Infosions ai;o liable to spoil soon, 
especially when made with warm water, or if the 
substance be or a fermentable nature. To assist in 
hooping tho infosion, or to increase its powers, nloo- 
hol is somotimea'-added after strainiug. Wholesale 
•bemists are now aocustomed to prepare concentrated 
infusions for the use of general practitioners. These 
oan bo diluted to the ordinary strength at the time of 
using thorn, and not only possess toe advantage of 
keeping bettor, bnt save mueh trouble and loss of time. 
Infusions are also made by percolation, or, as it is 
termed by the French, pur ^placement, 

Ixvcsoxu, in-J\t-t</-re-i (Lat. infundo, I poor in), 
» class of very minute animalcules inhabiting stagnant 
water, fresh or salt, in which plants ore growing, or in 
which on abundance of decayed animal or vegetable 
matter is contained, The invention of tho microscope 
revealed the existence of myriads of living creatures 
wbosn presenoe, up to that time, was nnsnspeoted; 
and Off its means we are able to perceivo tout a drop 
of water, though apparently perfectly clear to the 
naked eye, is really swarming with living beings. 
Species have been described frum^A-gth to^.Vsth of 
a line iu length. They arc, indeed, so extremely 
minute in siso, that it is calculated that a modorste- 
ttoed drop of water may contain 000,000,000 of them. 
The infusoria ore of very aimnlo organization, as they 
ions' • 1 
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have neither ve d iris aw no rm s , are not symmetrical, 
have not distinct sexes, have no visible eggs, and we 
without determined or apparent dtosntfio onvitiw. 
Their chief organs seem to Be totemw spherical navi- 
ties, frequently containing foreign panMoe derived 
from the surrounding water, and supposed to serve as 
food. Some of them have no apparent looomotive 
organs; others have either cilia, or changeable pro¬ 
cesses, as they are oslled,—expansions of the substance 
of the body.- In most eases the substance of tho buries 
of infusoria consists pf a glutinons, homogeneous, or 
slightly granular, transparent maw. Bad specks re¬ 
sembling eyes have been observed in some varieties, 
and by many soologists they we so considered; while 
others deny it, on oooount of too absence of any 
nervous system and no appearance of any cornea or 
lens. The food of infoioria consists of decomposing 
vegetable and animal matter, and they frequently 
devour each other. They are toe prey of other aquatic 
animals, and, as soon aa they accumulate in Urge 
quantities, contribute largely to the nourishment of 
more highly organized being* whioh arc useful toman. 
This has been particularly observed in oold climates, 
where vegetable life ceases to exist in the ocean. In¬ 
fusoria are found to exist in these latitude* in incon¬ 
ceivable numbers, and form the principal nourishment 
of the Ashes inhabit!/- those parts. Their mode of 
propagation is voir i . -wkabte: it consists in spon¬ 
taneous division, which is either longitudinal or trans¬ 
verse; in gemmation, toe bods arising from the pos¬ 
terior part of tho body : in the incysted process, cysts 
forming, which, when tony burst, liberate animalcules 
which do not resemble their parent in form; and also 
in alternation of generations. (Ate GnxxnATioxs, 
AiTMiviTion or.) Infusoria frequently occur in such 
large numbers as to colour lwge tracts of water. Borne 
of these impart a blood-red hue to tos water, others 
a blue oolour; while others tinge tho surface with 
green. They can racist a tmaasratoM of 24° below 
freezing-point, and a degree or heat equal to 260 s . 
Bhroubcrg, whose labours have principally contri¬ 
buted to tho knowledge of tho nature fnd structure 
of the infusoria, has divided them into two largo 
groups ,—Polygaeirica and Bot{fera. The latter family, 
however, has lately been proved to be of a much higher 
organisation than tho former, and has consequently 
been removed into a separate daw away from tho 
infusoria. The Polygastrica have also been shown to 
contain several families which are not true infusorio. 
Among these may be mentioned the Diatomace®, which 
have been proved to be varieties of alga. (See Du- 
rouxOKM.i The greater portion of too fossil infosoria 
described by naturalists baa also been removed to tbs 
Diatomaoe®.—JZrf.Ehrenbarg’s Die Jtfneionelkierchen ; 
Memoire of the Berlin Anode me, ana translations in 
Taylor’s SeienMte Memoire; ManteU’a Ifedale of Cre¬ 
ation and Amalt of Natural 1 History. 

Ingot, to ‘-got (Fr. lingot), a word of rather doubtfol 
derivation, signifying the small masses or bon of gold 
and silver intended either for coinage or importation. 

Inotjiwai. (dee Gmoix.) 

iKBBuixxcn, in-Ker'-e-t&ni (from Xat. ham, an 
heir), a tern applied, in Law, to a perpetual or con¬ 
tinuing right to an wtate invested in a person and bis 
heirs. The canon* of inheritance by which it was 
governed, directed the descent of real property 
throughout toe lineal and collateral consanguinity of 
tiie owner, dying intestate, who is technically called the 

S urc-imser. These canons were materially altered by 
A 4 Will. IV. o. 108. (See Dsocxxr.) The new and 
revised canons are as follows:—(I) That inheritances 
shall lineally descend to toe issue of the person who 
last died entitled, to»q/to»toa» ; (2) that toe male issue 
Bhsll be admitted before the female; (3) that where 
there are two or more males in equal degree, too 
eldest only shall inherit, bnt the females altogether; 
(4) that toe lineal descendants, to infinitum, of any 
person deceased, shall represent toeis ancestor,—that 
is, shall stand in tho same place as tbe person himself 
would have done bad he been Bring; (5) that on failure 
of lineal descendants, or issue of tho person last 
entitled, too inheritance shall ascend and descend to 
the lineal anoestors^and to the collateral relatives of 
the purchaser; (6) that the nearest lineal ancestor 
shall be the faaic of too purchaser, in preference to 
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Mgr of the descendants of nA lineal ancestor, and to 


atM nmdfe lineal an o-toc s and tUr . 

(otherthen himself); Md Urn daseaudaato *f mm 
took Uml «uNto Ml motMd dm* aftea, or In 
dafoolt of Un; so that the fetter shall be preferred to 
« brother or slater, and a more remote fined anoMtor 
*4o ivy of his issue, Other than a nearer lined animator 
or Ua Inu ; tod subject to this rule and to the next, 
the deeeent to collateral* ehall be subject to the second, 
third, and fourth canon*; (7) that, ae between col¬ 
lateral* of a purchaser, a relation of the half-blood 
shall succeed neat after any relation in the same 
degree of the whole blood and his issue, where the 
common ancestor shall be a male, and next after the 
common ancestor, where such common ancestor shall 
be a female. So that the brother of the half-blood, 
on the pert of the father, shall inherit next after the 
sisters of the whole blood on the part of the father 
and their ieane; and the brother of the half-blood on 
tire part of the mother shall inherit next after the 
mother. The collaterals of the half-blood of a person 
last entitled, who wee not a purchaser, will take in a 
course of descent from the purchaser of whose whole 
blood they are, by force of the direction, that in every 
case the aeeeent ehall be traced from tbe purchaser. 
(8) That in lineal ascending:, and in eollateral inheri¬ 
tances, the male stock shall be preferred to the female 
(that is, the male ancestors and kindred derived from 
the blood, however remote, shall be admitted before 
female ancestors and kindred derived from their blood, 
however near), unlace where the lands have in fact 
descended from a female. Therefore, under tbe new 
law, none of the maternal ancestors of the person 
from whom the descent is to be traced (vis. thepur¬ 
chaser), nor any of thsir descendants, are capable of 
inheriting, mi til all bis paternal ancestors and their 
descendants shall have foiled; and also no female 
paternal ancestor of inch person, nor any of her de¬ 
scendants, is, or arc, capable of inheriting, until all his 
male paternal ancestors and their descendants shall 
hare foiled; and no female maternal ancestor of 
such person, nor aay of her descendants, is, or 
are, capable of inheriting nntil all his male maternal 
ancestors and their descendants have failed. (8) 
'When there shall be a total failura of heirs of the 
purchaser, or whore any lands shall be descendible, 
at if an ancestor bad Been the purohaser thereof, 
and there shall be a total failure of the heirs of snch 
ancestor, then, and in every such ease, the land shall 
descend, and tbe descent shall thenceforth be traced 
from the person last entitled to the land, as if he had 
been the purchaser thereof (23 & *1 Viot. o. 83, s. 
19). This enactment is to be read as part of the 8 A 4 
Will. IT. c. 106, s. 80. (St* also 3 8ng. V. k P. 
288,10th edition.)—fie/’. Wharton's Lam Ltaiton. 

Ixnccxox, MjiV-tam (Lot. injitio, 1 east in), in 
Jtlrd., is a medioated liquor thrown into some cavity 
of the body by means of a syringe or other apparatus, 
(Ste ClTbtkb.) 

Xxruxcnox, tn-jmtV-tinn (Let. tnjnnetio), in Law, 
is a writ which issues under th* seal of a court ef 
equity, in order to restrain proceedings in other 
conrte, fto. Injunctions are usually divided into 
common and special, the former hung granted to 
restrain proceedings "in a court of law, but do not 
extend to stay proceedings in the admiralty or 
spiritual courts; the Utter being granted to stay 
proceedings in the spiritual courts, the courts of 
admiralty, or in some other court* of equity, to 
restrain the negotiation of notes and bills of exchange, 
th* sale of land, the saiUag ofgrthip, transfer of stock, 
dbo. In fact, the variety of cbsm is endless in which 
a court of equity grants relief to a plaintiff, in 
restraining the commission or-tbe eo&iinuaee of 
some act of the defendant. 

Xjwput, U'-ya-r* (Lat. iq'seis), in Law, denotes 
something done cotonry to Uw, to thehnrt of another 
person or his property. According to BUckstone, 
injuries or private wrongs are an infringement or 
privation of the private or civil right* belonging to 
' - individuals considered as infeiduale. H# distributes 
the several modes of redress of private wrongs into 
three several specie* t first, that which Ja obtained bf 
the mere act of the parties themselves, ss reprisal, 
self-defence, arbitration; secondly, that which is 
1038 





effected by tin man act and operation of 
retainsr. (emitter; end, thirdly, that which 
from suit or aotioais const*, whtah eeuigtl. 
ooqjuaotidn of the other tea, the act of the pa 
oo-operating with the sot of law j the act of the parita* 
being aeeeseary to eet the las* in motion, and th* 
process of th* law being,in general the oiqylnetM* 
meat by which the peruse are enabled to procure * 
certain sad adequate redress. 

Inx, M (On. MU, Fr, sasrs).—The beats of 
writing-ink it gallotennsto of iron. It ft* generally 
made by mixing gall-nuts, sulphate of iron, and gum- 
arabic in different proportion!. The following receipt 
give* an excellent ink, black, fluid, mid permanent. 
Digest three-quarters of a pound of bruised nnt-gaut 
in a gallon of odd water, than add six on n e s* of 
anlphate of iron, and an eqaal weight of gnm-amMe, 
ana four or five drops of kressoto as an antiseptic. 
Let tbe mixture digest for three or four w ee k*, 
shaking it np bow and then, after which decant the 
clear fluid. Ink long exposed to moisture and th* 
atmosphere turns brows through becoming co nve rt ed 
into peroxide of iron. The writing of documanta 
which has become yellow sad pals from sge, may be 
restored by passing over it, with a fine brush, a solu¬ 
tion of gall-nuts, whiob, uniting with the iron, re-forms 
a black gallotannato. Ink-stains submitted to the 
action of an alkaline carbonate during walking become 
converted into spots of yellow peroxide, or iron- 
moulds. These may be removed by diiaolvhig the 
iron oxide with an aoid that will not attack th* 
fibre of the cloth, such a* oxalic acid, a week 
solution of hydrochloric acid, and several others. 
Blue Mlt is now frequently used; it is sometime* mad* 
from indigo, and sometimes ftcm Prussian bine. Sad 
ink may be made by infusing Bread wood, eat into 
small pieoas, for two or three days in weak via agar. 
The infusion may then be boiled with the wood for a* 
hour, and afterwards strained and thickened slightly 
with gum-arabic and sugar: a little alum improves the 
oolour. A decoction of ooohincal, with a little Mqnid 
ammonia, forma a beautiful red ink, but the colour is 
not permanent. Indian ink consists ot cakes mads of 
lamp-black and siae, or animal 'glue. Tbe Chinas*, 
however, in manefaetnring this ink, do not use animal 
glue, but vegetable juices, whioh render it more brilliant 
and lasting. When Indian ink is prepared with th* 
hast lamp-nlaob, levigated with the finest gelatin*, or 
solution of glue, iMformi an ink of good colour, 
but wants the shining fracture and permanency of 
Chinese ink. Indian ink is used hi Europe for designs 
in black and white, in whioh it possesses the advantage 
of being able to afford gradations of tone according to 
the degree of it* dilution with water. Marking ink* 
are of various kinds, and are used for markingfinsn. 
They generally consist of solutions of nitrate of ailvsr. 
In some case* the fabric to be marked is previously 
moistened with an alkaline solution. By this manna, 
oxide of silver is precipitated upon, and aomhiaas with 
ilia cloth whan.it is written upon, so aa soareaiy take 
removed by aay re-agent, dfr apuft sti o M* are snoh 
as are innsible nntil bent or some other power in 
employed to develop them. II ♦‘Hot’s sym p athe tic ink 
oonsista of chloride #f cobalt. The lett er s are inriilbl* 
till the paper on whioh they arc written ia held to the 
lira: when the water evaporates, and the loiters appear 
green. Printing ink consists essentially of * miner* 
of lamp-blaok, finely-divided carbon, and oil, Th* 
qualifications of a good printing ink are—1. that it 
should distribute freely and easily, and work sharp and 
clean; 3. that it should not have too much tenacity for 
the type, but should have a much greater affinity for 
the paper, and so come off freely upon it; 8. it ought 
to dry almost immediately on the paper, but not dip it 
ail apon the type or rollers; this is partioolerly neces¬ 
sary in newspaper printing; 4. it should he able to 
withstand ail the effeete of time and chemical rmapmta, 
and should never change colour. The quality of the 
linseed oil employed, sad even the character at the 
seed from which the oil is obtained, requires great 
attention. In making printing ink, the naaeed nil ia 
first clarified from ail fatty matters, and the pure oil is 
boiled at a carefully regulated temperature. During 
the boiling, tbe boat pale yellow soap is added, and the 
required drier* are then mixed with it. The beat lamp- 











be not found the (Sorontaeaiinettit. If any «e found 
gritty by this iaqttWtojtof nijeMPhr of pthy >M ’* 
the coroner is to commit them to prison for 
trie!, tend it also to inquire. oaneemiag their lands, 
iMto,andohatfelt,whiMinmforfeitedtMtohy, frit 
body liable to inquest bee been burivd before rim 
fact* catue to the knowledge of the coroner, he hoe 
power to oense it totse dwnftrred, for tbe purposed 
“^ridding the inquest. The oofouer is required to pot 
, in writing the evidence give# to tbe jury before him, 
or ea much thereof e* shell be matethu j end to deliver 
the same to the proper officer of the court id which the . 
trial is to be, before or at the opening of the court, in 
eh case*in which any person shell be indicted for man¬ 
slaughter or sawder; end ho hoe also authority to 
bind, by rmoghfcntooe, all each persons os know or 
declare anything materiel touching the setd man- 
slaughter or murder, to appear at tbe trial, and there 
to prosecute, or glee evidence against the party 
charged. (Set Coaoffxa.) 

Inqinav, Cosbt of, in-km'-rt (inquiry, from Nor. 
enqrirre, from gutter, to seek), an office sometimes 
, appointed by the crown to aacertmn the propriety of 
resorting to ulterior proceedings against a party 
1 charged before a court-martial.— Stf. Wharton’s Law 

Lexicon. 

Ixqvrar, War* or, a term applied in Law to a 
judicial process addressed to the sheriff of the county 
in which the etffii* is laid, to summon a jury, in order 
to inquire what damagee a plaintiff has sustained in 
an action upon the case where judgment goes by 
default. 

IiryTJismox. (Set sol. I. of this work.) 

In Bb, to nr (Let., meaning literally, is the affair), 
an abbrevietive expression need in Law for in the 
matter iff, to the c/we iff, tus. 

lttauam, to-sd n'-e-tt (Let. in, not; tanut, sane, 
sound), it one of the most terrible disorders to which 
the hnroan race is subject; end one, also, the nature 
of which is the least understood. Of the nature of 
that spirit by which the body of men is animated we 
know little, and not more of the diee^e* or infirmities 
to which It it subject. The causes which may lead to 
insanity, particularly in those whose mental constitu¬ 
tion ie week, sro very numerous. In many cases, the 
ten deucy to insanity is hereditary, and transmitted 
from parents to children. One of the most fertile 
causes of insanity in this country is drunkenness. Nr-: 
/. ceative stuegf, strong mental excitement, grief, jealousy, 
disappointment, frequently, alio, lead to it. Religious 
excitement is also not an unfrequsnt cause. Sometimes 
insanity comes on quite suddenly, without any warning 
whatever; at other times there is a previous derange¬ 
ment of the animal functions, loss of appetite, rest¬ 
lessness, and want of Vieepit It is usual to distinguish 
insanity Into different kinds; as,—1. Moral insanity, 
in wbiie there is. a morbid perversion of the feelings, 
affections, and active powers, without any illusion or 
tmnfri* conviction ispsassed upon the nndmtand- 
ing.' t. intellectual insanity, affecting the reasoning 
and' which may be cither general or partis!,— 


mm 


ness, in which the mental fiscultie* are notoriously 
impaired, but the patient given way to an sorts of 
exwavagances, and. If not prevented, will do mischief 
to himself or others. K Dementia, imbecility, fatuity, 
when the .mental power* become gradually impaired, 
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in some must, however, itjnay be quit* natarit^spnti^ 
to others large ai* snimMSni; Th? bewjStiS^ltomv 
of attentionto the physical health, and df.nducsSfooJ- . 
are manifested *r« ja the caasiof idiots, {Set i OSHkf :: 
man.) The chance of rcoovery depends « *a w te pit 1 
the complication, or otherwise, of insanity with other s' 
disease^ particularly epilepsy er paralysis, with either ■ 
of which Sis nearly hopeless. It i* also influanoedby < 
the forin of.the dlwM*, thtperiod of it* duration, Um 
age, sex, and constitution of the patient The>tseato' 
duration of esses terminttihg favourably ie " 

to ten months; alter this latter period, recovery irvery" - 
doubtful. In advanocd'life,insanity is generally »#«y -. 
manent, and hnbeoiUty in wry rarely curable, pafe‘ 
insanity may sri»e from some affection of thabntfo,- 
which specc ilv terminate* In death, yet, in gSMWtW 


which speedily terminates In death, yet, in gehew/# 
ia not necessarily a fata) disorder, for lunatics have -. 
been known to five thirty, forty, or fifty years after * 
being seised with their disease. It is one fit the sign! , 
of the advance of the present age, that the treatment' 
of the insane is no longer mat ip was; they are no 
longer loaded with chains and oonfined to soma dun* 
geon, but arc treated with kindness and consideration, 
and allowed all the liberty that the- nature tit their 
malady admits of. In the cure of insanity, in wbieh 
great progress has recently been made, the mesne , 
adopted naturally resolve themselves Into medical and 
moral. When.the malady proceeds from,-or is aoooxn- 
pnniad by, physical derangement, as it usually la, it la ■ 
neoeasary to ascertain the nature of tills, ana to take 
means for its removal. If there be excitement add 
inflammatory action, mild antiphlogistic measures will 
lie necessary, together with aperients and a low diet. 

If, on the oontrary, there is debility and prostrtAion Of 
strength, a nourishing diet will be required; When, 
as is often the case, want of sleep Is an attendant 
symptom, opiates are to be given. In eB oases, exer- 
oise, fresh air, and cleanliness, are required. The 
moral treatment of the insane consists, in dirifttiag 
their thought* by occupations and amusements, mid to 
gaining their confidence by kind tad conciliatory men* 
mires. To M. Panel, of .Franco)! t tbo world indebted 
for baring been the first to inttodneo conciliatory 
measures in the treatment of the insane. 

InscBirTiojc, tn-*Mp'-«$xa (Let. to and teribo, X 
write), a term applied, in Avohmol. to designate any 
monumental Writing intended to coramemorsto to ' 
remarkable event, fit to htad down to posterity th* 
name of the builder of a monument, or of the person 
in whose honour it was erected, From the very 
earliest period in the history of antiquity, When 
documents are rare, and, indeed, often wanting toltov 


important sources froth which we have derived OUT 
knowledge of the public, private, religious, snd social 












































































ff*y* to •onto we e k s, months, or even, ig tfot, t»» 
couple of 7 WM. JGtisut'abguge* take pm to the 
organs of inseete : Anirfag .flue period. They «"► 
dually become taloprittSl, «t the proper time lor 
becoming mature, the perfect insects bawtfortb from 
their pupa-case*. lu the eotuee of hmsMiwe 
formation, tho Made of development at which Hie 
ineeot primarily leave* the egg ie very different in the 
xjveral order* and fhmiUea. In all eaaaa, the ambry* 
onio iubm within the egg ia lint' converted into a j 
too flee* worm, resembling tbo Uglier Ketosoa, or the j 
inferior Annelida, in it* general organization, but 
possessing thirteen segments, the typical number of 
tho elm* of .insect*. In the Dipteru, Hymenoptsro, 1 
and in tome of the Coleoptera, the head of tho fame, 
which are known as “ maggot*," differs littls from tfas 
segment* of the body, tlie eyes in many case* not being 
developed, and the mouth being furnished with a mere 
enctorud disc. In the Lopidoptera, and most of the 
Coleoptera, at the time of escape, the larva possesses 
the rudiments of three pairs of thoracic leg*, although 
they are little elae than simple daws, except in the 
carnivorous beetle*. These larvie are usually desig¬ 
nated “ caterpillars." Tbo transformation of insects 
was observed by tho ancient Greeks and Homans, and 
amongst them a butterfly, or perfect insect, was used 
as a symbol to represent tho soul. 

iKSOLVKircT, (Let. in, not; aolvo, I 

psy), in Law, the state of a person who has not .suffi¬ 
cient property for tho full payment of his debts. 
Several statutes at various periods aero enacted for 
tbe relief of insolvent debtors, until the union of the 
Bankrupt and Insolvent courts in 1801. Up to thut 
period, debtors were relieved by means of the Insolvent 
aourt, which consisted of four oouimiHsibners, and 
other officers, with a court-house in London. Single 
commissioners, however, made oirouit* three times a 
year through England and Wales. The method of 
procedure was as follows ■—Tbe coart either acted 
upon petition from prisoners in aotual custody, or, if 
the prisoner did not pray, on petition from u creditor. 
An order was then made, vesting the prisouer's estate 
and effects in tho provisional assignee of the court, 
which, however, wss void, if the petition wore dismissed. 
The duty of tbe provisional assignee was to receive and 
dispose of the property, and account for the produce 
to the court. The insolvent debtor then delivered into 
court a schedule, containing a full account of bin 
. The petition was then heard; and at the 
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having any end taview, with 

often without any eoatMmon oi wmw we mrmm 
according to Sir w. Hamilton, It is “en lent snm 
performs, blindly and ignorantly, oworit Of lutslfigsMwg 
and knowledge." 'Various other dofloitioM in* gljea. 
Brougham says that iMtinot in distinguished ffctin 
reason, iu that “ it nets without teaching, either from ' 
others,—that is iuatruotiou, or from tbe animal itotiL 
—that is eaperienoe;" “it acts without knowlcdge'Of 
oonsequonoas; it acts blindly, and accomplishes * png- 

g one of which the animtl is ignorant." In general, njm 
ud that instinct and reason prevail in an eainuudff 
the iu verso ratio to eaoh other. Hence. in man, whom 
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investigation of the prisoner's - accounts. The court 
had the power to discharge the insolvent, or to remand 
liim for a discretionary period, not exceeding three 
years. This law was embarrassed with several evils, 
Injurious alike both to debtors and creditors. An set 
was consequently brought in for the purpose of repeal¬ 
ing the various acts for the relief of insolvent debtors, 
and more especially to amend “ the Bankrupt Law 
Consolidation Act, 1810." This act received the royal 
assent on the 6th of August, 18H1. The amendments 
in the statute are of a disconnected charset or; but tbe 
principal object is, that tbe property of any one who is 
unable to pay bis debts in full, or perform bis engage¬ 
ments .with ‘his creditors, should bo administered by 
the court of Bankruptcy, for the benefit of all hie 
creditors, without reference to those distinctions which 
before prevailed, as to traders and non-traders. Tbe 
inconvenience of those distinctions caused numerous 
alterations to be made in the department of the law of 
debtor* and creditors during the but half-century, and 

• most artificial system was tbe result. The principal 
alterations made by the wet of 1861 will lie found 
detailed in the article Butebotc. The benefit of toe 
act, known ns the Greet Insolvent Act, from the time 
of its passing in 1814, to March, 1627, a period of thir¬ 
teen rears, was token by 60.788 insolvent*. A large 
number of imprisoned insolvents wen (deseed in 
Kovember, 1801. 

IwsmanoE. (Sr* Rsmtanow.) 

hmuiumor, enwMWof**k«a (Let. do aaaeMtairi, 

• seat), a term applied to the ceremony of instating 
person* in honour* and dignities. Thus, w# speak of 
the in stallati on of a knight of the Garter in the etespel 
of 8t. George at Windsor; tbe installation of a chan¬ 
cellor in • university; os of* dean, p re b e n da ry, or 
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and barbarians. Au institutive action is performed with¬ 
out any consciousness on the part of the agent, of tbo 
end which it serves; it is effeoted as parfeeily the fink 
time as at any subsequent period; and is onsusoeptihle 
of any adaptation to particular emergencies; while * 
reasonable action, on theoontrary, is one which always 
implies a consciousness, on the part of the agent, of 
the end iu view,—which become* only progressively 
perfect, and which is capable of beipg variously modi* 
lied according to existing oiroumstouees. Some phi* 
loaopher* have held that there is no reel distinajnan 
between instinct and reason. Darwin {Zoonoma) 
regarded all instinctive acts as really intellectual ope¬ 
rations; while Smeliie, on the other bend, viewed 
reason itself as really an instinct. Hums, too. asserts 
“ that tbe experimental reasoning itself, on which tho 
whole conduct of life depends, is nothing but a species 
of instinct or meobanical power, that acts in ua ant 
known to ourselves ; and its oilier operations are not 
directed by any surli relatioos or comparisons of ideas 
as are the proper object* of our intellectual facuities.'* 
i'hree classes of theories have been proposed, to 
account for the instinctive notions-1, The physical, 
whioh makes them depend upon tbe structure ana 
organization of the auinial. 2. The psychical, which 
regard* them as the result of mental powers or facul¬ 
ties possessed by tho auimals, analogous to those of the 
iindcratsndiug in man. 8. The supernatural, which 
news them a* the workings of an intelligence superior 
lo man, or the Supreme Being. Of thus last opinion 
woe Bir Isaac Kenton. According to Dr. Bushnao, 
instinctive gats can ho traced to the direct effect of 
sensation, and are dependent on either external or in¬ 
ternal stimuli; aa Externally from the senses, internally 
from feelings,—os hunger, thirst, Ac. The greataonree 
of instinctivo acts iu tiie lower animals arc, ho says, 
smell and taste. They are all, however, yeferable to 
some uneasy sensations proceeding from certain irri¬ 
tations of particular organs; or, according to Brcoa* 
axis, they trim from '‘sensations which solicit • 
living being to eseoutc involuntarily, and often uncon¬ 
sciously, certain seta necessary to lie welfare." 

Iirsrmir*, in’^*tii^^Ul , [from Let. itutUum, to 
found), a learned body which vn organised in France 
shortly after the first storm of the revolution of the 
last century bad spent iu iury. Sis necessity arose 
from the fact of ail the academies end art institutions 
having been destroyed; consequently, the ImatUut 
Nutiotuti wae formed on thc 26th October, 1796, out of 
the remnants of the fiveaoademiet; namely, the French 
Academy, the Academy of inscriptions end Delict* 
Lettree, that of the M a them a tic al end Physical 
Sciences, of the Fine Aria, and of the Moral end 


Science*, of the Fine Aria, and «f the .Morel end 
Political Soieiiora, ell united in one harmonica* whole. 
The greet object designed by tbe Institute w aatfeo 
advancement of the arts sad aeieacee, by oostiauel 
researches, by the publication of new discoveries,.and 
by a asarcapaadeiKie with the meet dietingpWM 
scholars of til nation*, and especially by proourtieg 
•uob aoieati&c sod liters*? oodsrtakuig* *» would tend 
to tbes*A«#l gieryandwflfisre. Tho Institute, tiaee 
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IuHTitmos, in-tiU-u'-gKtut, a name given to s 
•yatem, plan, or society, established, either by law or 
by the authority of individuate, for promoting any 
object, public or aooiai. Tbua, a college if termed a 
collegiate intfttuiion; an aoademy of belles-lettres, a 
literary institution; an almsgiving society, a tenevolent 
or charitable iut/iluHon; while a banking cfefany or 
insurance office ia a commercial institution. Hospitals 
are likewise charitable instiMitions, and will be found 
given under tboir respective heads, (See also Ms* 

OBAHXCS' IBSTMUTXOHB.) 

Ixtstbukruxal Music, in-ntru-mtn’-tdl (from list. 
inetrumentum, an instrument).—All music composed 
for instruments is 10 called, in contradistinction to 
vocal music. Ibis term is more especially applied to 
all tlie greater compositions, in whiah there is no part 
for the voice. Until the middle of the last century, 
the Italian oompotwra need no other instruments in 
their great pieces than violins and buss-viols; at that 
time, however, they began to use the hautboy and the 
horn. Kveu to the present time, the Italians employ 
wind instruments much leas than either the French or 
Germans. In general, symphonies, overtures, sonatas, 
fantasias, solos, dances, marches, Ao., belong to in¬ 
strumental music. 

InetoVKSKTR, Astbokojiicai..—T he instruments 
need for astronomical purposes are numerous and 
varied in construction. Among the principal of them 
may he named the telescope, mural circle, transit 
circle, altitude and asimuth circle, repeating circle, 
equatorial instrument, sextant, collimator, zenith 
sector, Ac., many of which are described under their 
respective headings. (dee Telescope, MvmalCibci.k, 
Transit IiretBVMim, Rbucatino Circle, Eyiu- 
COKUT, Ihstxument, Zenith Bbctob.) Chromium- 
tere and sidereal clooks are also used for measuring 
time, latitude and longitude, and the right ascension 
of heavenly bodies. (Set Chronometer, Ho 1101 . 00 y, 
Pendulum, Sidereal Clock.) The micrometer and 
vernier are contrivances that are attached to astro¬ 
nomical instruments, for measuring the apparent 
diameter of the enn, moon, planets, and stars, and very 
minute divisions of space. (See Micbouktbb, Vmi- 
nn.) 

Instruments, Mathematical.—A set of imple¬ 
ments for describing mathematical diagrams and 
drawings, of whioh the figures, or elementary parts, 
are composed of straight lines, circles, or arcs of 
circles. The most useful mathematical instruments 
ure,—a drawing-pen; a pair of plain compasses, 
usually called divider*; a pair of drawing compasses, 
with a' foot adapted for pen and pencil; a pair of bow 
00 mpasses; a pair of triangular compasses, consisting 
of tit rco legs, two of which are movable at the head 
in the same manner os the dividers or the drawing- 
oompasscs,—the third leg, made of steel, is fitted into 
a socket through a knob projecting from the side of 
the head, by which meant it is movable in almost any 
direction,'while the other two remain stationary; a 

J iair of proportional compasses; a set of spring bows 
hr small work, consisting of spring dividers, spring 
bow-pen, and bow-penoil; a protractor in the form of 
atPmicircle or of a rectangle; a plain scale; a sector, 
and a parallel rula. . The drawing-pen is used in mak¬ 
ing ink lines bv the edge of a rulor; the cavity between 
its plates receives the ink, which is supplied either by 
a common quill pen or a camel’s-hair brush. The 
dividere are used in order to take the extent of any 
line or surface from one point to another, in order to 
transfer it to some other line; to repeat any extension 
Bpon a straight line in an equimultiple; to divide a 
ffraight line, or the cironmfeTence of a circle, or any 
•part of it, into equal parte; to proportion the parte of 
a drawing by scale, or to construct a drawing similar 
to one already drawn; to construct an angle of any 
‘ number of degreos, or to measure the quantity of any 
angle in degrees. Drawing-compauet are used either 
for describing temporary arcs or whole circumferences 
with black-lead pencil, or permanently in ink. Bow- 
com/,owes are used In describing small circles. Trim- 
pdar compasses are used in transferring a given angle 
worn one place to another, or in taking the three 
angles of a triangle at once, and transferring them to 
•my given plaoe. These compasses, thongh very nSe- 
«“» are not well known; they are serviceable in copy- 
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ing all kinds of drawings, as from two fixed print* the 
position of* third sail always bedetennined. Propor¬ 
tional compost** are need in making me drawing simi¬ 
lar to another without the use of series or triangular 
line*. The vie of the protractor it to lay-down an 
angle of any number of degrees 1 the rectangular pro* 
tractor la also need ibr the same purpose. The parallel 
rule, us its name implies, ia en instrument by which 
straight line* ure drawn parallel to one another. TJmW* 
ordinary plain seal* ha* the following lines or testes 
upon it i—a line of 0 inches; a line or GO equal parte; 
a diagonal scale: these are put on one side; on the 
other side are a line of chord* marked C, and seven 
particular eoalea of equal parte, or decimal scales 
of different sixes; the numbers at the beginning of 
each denoting how many of the email divisions at the 
beginning are contained in an inoh. The sector is a 
mint useful instrument, einoe it forms a universal 
plain sanle. 

Instruments, Musi cal. —Sonorous bodies arti¬ 
ficially constructed, for the production of harmo¬ 
nious sounds. They may be divided into four olnaeae; 
vie., keyed, stringed, wind, and pulsatile. To tba 
first of these divisions belong all such instruments 
ns the organ, piano-forte, harmonium, Ac. To the 
second, all of the violin ana harp kind, An. The third 
includes flutes, cl'* mattes, hautboys, ophicletdea, Ac., 
and all brasB ms* •. -nerits; while the fourth contains 
drums, cymbals, t ambourines, Ac. All modern, as well 
as the most important of the ancient, musical instru¬ 
ments, will be found described undor their respective 
names. 

Insurance, or Asburawob, in-ehu’-rdns ( Ft . ear , 
sure, certain), is a contract between two parties, in 
which one of them, the insurer, undertakes, in consider* 
ation of a certain sum received or promised, celled tho 
premium, to indemnify, or assure, the other against a 
certain amount of lose from the oeourrenee*of a speci¬ 
fied contingency, as the burning of certain premises, 
the loss of a certain ship, or tue death of a certain 
person. Such contracts are for a certain period, either 
a fixed time, or for a period terminable on the occur¬ 
rence of an uncertain event, ae the termination of a 
voyage. Tho deed by whioh the insurer becomes 
hound is called a policy of insnranoo, and the contin¬ 
gency assured against is termed the risk. The prin¬ 
ciple of insurance is founded upon the doctrine of pro¬ 
babilities. According to this latter, if we take a suffi¬ 
ciently extended range of instances, the probability of 
a certain event happening can be ascertained with a 
considerable degree of accuracy. Thus, thongh, as 
regards nny individual, it is impossible to predict that 
he shall die within twelve months, yet, if we take a 
number of individuals, say 10,000, and And that, over a 
period of 16 years, so many have died annually, w® 
may generally predict, with tolerable certainty, that a 
like number will die annually In similar circumstances. 
If, howevor, in nlaoe of 10,000 persons, we take 
1,000,000, and in piece of 10 years, 60 years, we shall 
en much the mm counteract the minor disturbing 
elements, thet, when neting on smaller numbers, mate¬ 
rially affect tho result, and thus arrive at a greater 
degree of certainty. It is in this way that insurers cal¬ 
culate their risks und estimate their preminma. From 
extended series of observations and oarefufiy prepared 
tables, they know the chanoes of the event insured 
against happening, and determine the amount of pre¬ 
mium accordingly. Thus, if, out of 100 risks, the in¬ 
surer expects to have two losses, he caloulstee eo a® 
that the 100 premium* may cover the two losses, 
together with hie own business expenses, Ae. The 
business of insurance is generally carried on by com¬ 
panies having a large subscribed capital, by means of 
which they are able, without difficulty, to meet any 
heavy lose, while their premiums being proportioned 
to their risks, their proin le, at an average, indepen¬ 
dent of such contingencies. The advantages of insur¬ 
ance are very great. While, to one person, a mer¬ 
chant, the loss of a vessel might be a very serious 
matter, be can thus, by the payment of a certain earn, 
provide against It, eo that he may oarryoo his business 
with a feeling of perfect security. The principle of 
insurance is that ox equalizing the accidents of life or 
fortune,by uniting many persons together, who agree to 
bear jointly the lose** of any in; Iridual, “ Itix,infaot," 
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thegoodsofit* individualmember*ascommon. Itisaa 
agreement that thou «kw fortune it shall be to have 
non than average snocsos shall resign the overplus in 
fhvour of thou who ban leee. And though, u yet. it 


---— B -~m storm, fire, immature death, disease, and 
qjd age, yet then ia no pleoing a limit to the extensions 
which ita application might receive, if the publio were 
folly aware of ita prinolplea, and of the aafety with 
which they maybe pat in preetioo."—flbsay on Pro- 
babUitiet.) It haa been diaputed whether the system of 
insurance wu known or practised by the Bomaua, from 
certain passages ooourring in aome of their historiana; 
bat be this aa it may, then ia evidence to ehow tbat It 
wu practised in Italy aa early aa the 14th century, 
nod Uzzano, a Florentine merchant, whose writings 
are placed about 1400. quotes the rate of assurance 
from Loudon to Fisa, also from Bruges. It is generally 


at a very early period. The first English statute rela¬ 
tive to assurance is 43 Elis. c. 12,1601, and the system 
» there designated u “tamo out of myndo, un usage 
amongste merchants.” The threo great divisions of 
insurance are marine, fire, and life insuranro. The 
lut two are of much later origiu than the first. A 
marine insurance is a contract entered into between 
persons having some interest in vessels, their cargo or 
their earnings, on the one side, and the insurers, or 
persons who, on the payment of a certain premium, 
undertake to indemnify the former against specified 
losses during a particular voyage, or for tbo time spe¬ 
cified in the policy. The insurers are usually called 
underwriters, because thoy write their names at tho 
foot of the polioy. The largest underwriting business 
in the world ie carried on by the underwriters at 
Lloyd's, who have their agents stationed all over the 
world. The contract of insurance ia one pre-eminently 
based on the assumption of perfect good faith between 
the parties; and hence any concealment, or misrepre¬ 
sentation of material facts, likely to affect the under¬ 
writer's estimate of the risk, will render the policy 
void, even wuere the concealment or misrepresentation 
may have resulted from a mistake, without tho inten¬ 
tion to deceive. The policy of insurance ia printed 
with blank spaces, to lie filled up with the particulars 
of each case: and the perils insurrd agamst are de¬ 
scribed ao “ the adventures and perils of the sobb, mrn- 
of-war, fire, enemies, pirates, rovers, thieves, jettisons, 
letters of mart and counter-mart, surprisals, takings at 
sea, arrests, restraints, and detainments of nil kings, 
princes, and people, of wbat nation, condition, or 
quality soever; barratry of tho muster and mariners, 
and aft other perils, losses, and misfortunes, that liavo, 
or shaft come to the hurt, detriment, or damage, of the 
said goods, merchandises, and ship, &c., or any part 
thereof." Tho risk on tho ship m voyage policies 
commences at and from the place specified in the 
policy > and'continues till she has been moored for 
twenty-four hours in safety at the destination speci¬ 
fied. If the ship should deviate from the regular and 
usual coarse of the specific voyage insured, without 
necessary or reasonable cause, the underwriter is 
thenceforth discharged from all liability under I he 
policy- In all voyage policies. It ia implied in the 
Contract, that the ship shall be seaworthy at the com- 
znenoement of the risk; but it has recently been decided 
that there is no such warranty of seawortb iuess implied 
fit time policies. In csso of any loss or misfortune, the 
insured and their servants are expected to labour for 
the recovery of said goods, merchandise, or ship, or 
any part thereof, for the insurers, who will bear the 
expenses thereof. When so absolute total loss occurs, 
the assured ere entitled to recover the amount of the 
policy, without giving any notice of abandonment; 
when the subject insured ie so seriously damaged tbat 
its recovery might cost more than its eventual value 


abandonment requires to be given by the insured, when 


for tbo amount of the inturanoe. When there 
low, or damage, arising from any of the 
sum ecainat. It it deterained far wbat is 
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There are now upwards of seventy different offices in 
tho United Kingdom. In fire insurance, tho insurant 
in consideration of a certain premium received by them, 
cither in a gross sum or in annual payments, contract 
to indemnify the insurer against all loss or damage ho 
may sustain in his houses, or other buildings, mmk^ 
goods, or merchandise, by fire, daring o specified 
period. Usually tho period is for one year, and re¬ 
newed annually by payment of another premium, the 
company generally allowing fifteen days after the ex¬ 
piring of the year, for tho renewing of the polioy. At 
in mariue insurance, a misrepresentation, wheroby the 
property insured may be charged at a lower rateof pre¬ 
mium than it otherwise would bo, invalidates the polioy. 
The party effecting tho insurance must also have a bond 
fide interest in the property insured, Fire insurances 
are not in this country subject to the law of average, 
un in marina insurances; and the amount insured ia 
payable to its full extent, provided the loss or damage 
ia equal to the sum insured. The conditions on wmelt 
un insurance is granted are in aU eases printed upon 
tho policy, and lorm a part of the contract. A policy 
of insurance is m «iu its nature assignable, nor can ft 
be transferred without tbo express consent of the 
office. EisL-s are of various kinds, and aro commonly 
divided into common, hazardous, doubly hazardous, 
and special. The rate of premium usually charged on 
common risks is 1*. 6 d. per cent., hazardous 2*. fid, 
per cent, and donbly haiardous 4s. id. per cent. For 
special risks, the rate is variable, according to the 
nature of tbo property, being in some coses as high M 
10s. or 12>. per cent., or even higher. It ia much to 
be regretted that such a valuable institution, and Me 
calculated to do ao much good, should be subject “ 
very heavy tax. In 1782, the large amount of Dual 
transacted by the insurance offices induced 1 
North, then premier, to impose a tax of Is, Qd. 
rent, on the amount of property insured, and thia 
been increased from time to time until it baa reached 
its present amount. The duty Dow eh 
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yielded to government bythis tax in lfid8wa*£},911,9Sl, bat* disputed ektime to vety XnM, Tbe stomp 
which give* the immense earn of £l.€f'44fl4,000aetfce duties open poUetoeofsssuraneeto a* reflows:—Where 
amount of property in so rad in the United Kingdom, tba nn insured shall not axeeai £690^ than for evarw 
exclusive of farm prod no*, £e.— Iff* Imurance, at £50, and every fraotiooa] part of £59, 04; { abut to 
Ateuranee, to a contract for payment of a oortain turn shall exoeed £500 owl shall aok saoasd £1,000, than 
in the want of the death of a particular person, in for every'£100, or fractional part of £100, Is. • and 
consideration of a.premium paid at once or periods where it shall exceed £1,000, then for everyAl.OOO, and 
cally. Aasnraocts are laid to be abteltte when the every fractional part of £1,000,10a. The expense of the 
amount of the annranoa to payable on the daath of stamp is generally defrayed by tfaa offioes. 
the party assured; contingent, when the payment IwtaolTO. in-tlU/-yo (Itnl. from in, into, and toy Kurd; 
depends also npon soma other event; as the existence to cut).—dll gems, sculpture, and the dies from which 
of so me other person or persons at the time of the coins and module are struck, in which the design is 
death. They ore ale o temporary when the sura is hollowed out, or sank beneath the surfaea of the stooe,. 
payable only on the expiry of tho life within a certain are said to be out in intaglio. Gome mid atones cot in 
time; deferred, when payable only in the event of tho intaglio are thus designated to distinguish them from 
eapiry or the life after a certain time; and for the oatneos (see Cauxo), in whioh the devise to raised in 
whole life, payable at the death of the individual, relief above the snrfeee. A oemeo, therefore, wiU give 
whenever tnat may happen. Assurances are also an impression in wot, or any softsahstanse, in intaglio, 
effected on joint lives under various contings'neies. while the impression from a seal or signet engraved in 
The system of life assurance seems to have been intaglio exhibits the device embossed, or projecting 
borrowed from tho marine, and the pratioo at first in relief from the surfeco, like a cameo. Thus the 
was for indlvidaele to underwrite life risks in the same terms aro used in coutradistinotion to each other. The 
way as marine; and this probably existed during the art of cutting gems iu intaglio must hare been practised 
greater part of the 17th century. The Mercers* Com* at a very early age, os wo find from Genesis xxxviii. 18, 
pony is generally supposed to have been the first to that signets were in use at that period, and Moses was 
institute a widows'fund, having done so ini 000; and directed tu have the names of the twelve tribes engraved 
in 1700 tho Amicable Society for a perpetual assurance on tho twelve stoner hit were set in the breosuplate 


office wes Started. 


loyal Exchange Assurance of tho high priest. 


also practised, to a great 


other offices sprang up, and at present there are clothing, and making collections of these works of art; 
about two hundred of them in England and Scotland, while the Greek engravers seem to have excelled in 
The amount insured in those offices is not known their production, both in beauty of design and exoel- 
wlth certainty, but in 1849 It was oomputed at not less lence of execution. Stones of all sorts, snoh as scale. 


the amethyst, and tho gornot, 
ancient engravers for gems in 


capital, on the assurance of whioh tho business of the Greek and Homan engravers, is supposed to be veir 
oompany is oarried on, and who divide tho profits similar to that whioh is adopted by the modern seal- 
entire ly among themselves. In the mutual assurance ongrarer, who sinks the design into the stone, by means 
societies, on the other hand, thore is no proprietary, of finely-pointed cutting-tools, to which a rotatory 
the assured being likewise tbs assurers, and dividing motion is imparted by a wheel end treadle, aw iu tbe 
the profits among themselves, after deducting the turning-lathe. The operation is materially assisted br 
expenses of management, and reserving a guarantee the introduction of n little diamond dust and sweet oil 
fold. In the mixed class of ottioes, there is a proprie- into the orifice rasdo by the cutting-tool, at various 
tary, but, at the same time, the assured are allowed to stages of the operation. 

participate largely iu the profits of tho society, which Ikteqbs, in'-te-ger (Let., entire), in Arlth., to the 
are usually divided in the form of bonusee at stated name of n whole number, in contradistinction to » 
periods. The premiums to be paid are adjusted fraetional number. Thus, in tbe number 01'7, 94 to an 
according to the amt of the party on whose lifo tho integer, and 7 a fraction, or seven-tenths of a unit, 
assurance is made; being lowest on young lives, and Intfgbau Calculus, M - It - grill kdl’-tm-lne (from 
Increasing from year to year as the expectancy of lire hat. integer, entire).—As the integral oaleulus forma 
diminishes. Before effecting an assurance, there are ono of the most important bronohea of modem raathe* 
oertnin forms to be filled up, and certain regulations matics, and us it to so intimately connected with 
to be complied with, so as to ascertain the state of differentials, it hae been deemed best, in the pauses* 
health of tbe proposer; for unless he be in good work, to combine the two in their approximate relation* 


vitiates the policy, though some offices nowdeolare Calculus, the subject being folly entered into under 
their policies to do indisputable after a oertnin time, the present urtiele. (1) The objeot of the differential 
If an assurance ie effitetaa by oho person cm the lifo of calculus may be stated briefly to be to find the ratios 
another, the assurer to generally required to prove of the differences of certain variable magnitudes, on the 
that he hoe a sufficient interest in the life to warrant supposition that these differences beoome infinitely 
him in tnkiug out a policy to tbe extent proposed, email; and this hypothesis gives rise to considerable 
Most offices will generally lend the value of a policy abbreviations in tbe general calculation of differences. 
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portion of tlie premiums paid. The eum so returned in mind, that every magnitude which serves tbe purpose 
is generally about one third of the premiums paid and of mathematical investigation, can be augmented or 
toe bonuses declared on the policy. In general, when diminished, without any limit ee to extent. Ws may, 
the insured goes to reside out of Europe, a moderate consequently, imagine a quantity to become so great 
exfra premium is required, varying with the healthi- as to exeeea any finite assignable quantity of the same 
?*** th* P»*t. On the expiry of the life of the nature as itseir, or so small as to be less than any 
insur ed, the oompany reqniros the production of finite assignable quantity as itself: in tbe former 
oerhuu documents ; as the register of the burtol of tbe ease, the quantity is said to be infinite, and In the 
r ® re ™ , . ce \ to .the medical man and latter infinitely small. Atom those detail may be said 
ra 0 * t **yd*d himi in his last illness. It is dus tost a finite magnitude may be regarded ae nothing, 

aaitoflM?»s» < s? 00 S t ? k ,t V^. that fiunerally, on being or aero, in comparison with one infinitely great, and 
, j*®* E OT tTi thair payments an infinitely small magnitude as nothing/ or nan, tot 

•faprompt; and the nu m b e r or casee invtokhtoey comparison with a Amts magnitude, Ifc*inftmtoly 
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bettoe theeomi cotton tMMgsw tome infinite and 
infinitely small With the present aubjact, The follow* 
in* are the principle* of tbs diffbrential catonlux, end 
anil explain the synonym* which will be and* u*e of ia 
the article. One quantity. *,U Mid to be a/toiatioM of 
nnotber, *, when the ahw of tin magnitude of it 
depend* upon the vKristian of*. That, the Men of n 
triangle to the Amotion of the bane when the altitude 
remaida unaltered; rinse the wen will toereeae or 
deoreaao with the inoreaae or da cr ea a s of the bate. If 
u aa os* iia, where a end b ere constant quantities, end 
ten variable one, n to aeid to be n Amotion of*, ainoc 
if * change*, the value of « will ho altered: tbi* rela¬ 
tion between n and * to umattv expressed by writing 
umf(s), or p(*},the symbols f end f expressing the 
word function. The quantity * to eelled the indepen* 
dent variable, end « the dependent variable. The 
differential or n variable may be truly defined to be 
the infinitely email difference between two aucoestive 
states of the same variable, end the object of the 
oaloulus is to find tliia differential for all poaaible 
caaea; that ia to say, for all the poaaible functions of 
the proposed variables, such an <r, y, a, Ac., of which 
the particular differentials are expressed by ia, dp, 
do, lie. before any explanation ia entered into aa to 
how this operation' ia performed, it will be neoeaaary 
to examine into the distinctions that must be made 
between the practise by which an ordinary, or finite 
difference, is obtained, and that to which we must 
have recourso when the dilthreneo to infinitely email, 
or, in other words, to a differential. If ww consider 
the proposed system or Amotion in any two deter* 
minate states different from each other, tbe*diffevenee 
of the two values of the same quantity taken in the 
two states will be determinate, and consequently cun* 
not be considered as minute as we please, so that no 
part of its expression can be omitted; but if the two 
states of the function approach indefinitely near eaoh 
other, the difference of the two values of the same 
variable may be rendered as small as we please. It 
then becomes a differential, and ia in foot nothing 
more than the ordinary difference simplified by the 
suppression of the quantities which in us expression 
may bo regarded aa infinitely smell in comparison 
with the other quantities of which it ia composed. 
Such may be aria to be the general principle ot diffe¬ 
rentiation, or, in other words, the manuer in Which 

the first differential eooffioient A, or is found. The 

differential coefficient of the term of any functions 
equals the sum of the differential coefficients of each 
Amotion; for,let•=«+o+w+Ao.,*, o,a, being fune- j 
tionsof#,* therefore— 

da. . dr, dr, dv>. . 
■+-*+&c.=e+£*+c+ 5i A+w+—i+Ae. 

dtt dr dr dm , . 

• •di s *Z, + 7* + di+ &B i or » 

£Ii±r±2±£^),* + ^+£i + to.; 

da da da da i 

which proven the truth and application of the formula. 
The utility of these first principles of the differential 
calculus may he shown by the following problem 
The radius of a circular plate of metal is 12 inches; 
find the increase of area-when the radius to increaaed 
•001 inch. 

If a a> area of a circle, radius = a 
aa gw 3 ; and dumiirad* 

Hake *3x12, dnac'QOl, then increase of area; 
dasfi'lUfix 21 x m» 14»‘OM30M of • square inch. 
In the differentiation of angular, exponential, and 

I 

logarithmic functions, when sodae • =oo« a, or 


mrpmq fm nw my rn a rT r yfr^ s a w w y wi*r— i 


d’rin* 


23001*; when a a oca*, —**—ein*; when ace 
mSB 


da ----*, - 

tans, ' ^T ~ l * 5SeS > An <rt * Mnr formula will be 

found very usefid,—that the differential coefficient of 
the logarithm of a function equaUthediffereniial coeffi¬ 
cient of the function divided by the Amotion itself. 
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ourvee, by which mean* the radii of enrir 
to be diseoverea by a ftw simple formulae 
applies to the flndfag of the inaxima>«ndthe 
investigations with regard toemea, anfi numerous 
mstbemattoai Inquiries, which, without its ted 
only be solved by the moat laborious and. 
method*. It was invented by £eibnttt) naff 
pate between him end newton on the it 
discovery wilt be found narrated under 
Fluxions. The Integral Oatodtas to thed 
of the differential, its olljeot being to dtonoeeff 
ginal Amotion from a given ratatioa between the 
rential eoeffleiente and Aiuctiona of trand to 

prooen by which a to formed Aram •** ieoaitodlwfgeai 

tion, and. whan performed, toexpreaaed by prafghiqi 

the symbol J$e. Thee, if ^=» f i*), **^«rfga}m(& 

Since J“ to the initial letter of itnneto; or 

tegral is said to be the eum of the aiffarentiatoOfffi# 
funotion. A oonataat quantity, 0, to nddedi mop 
constant quantities connected with the original ftxitfcj 
tiou by the sign ± disappear in differentiation; tmdf 
therefore, when we return to the original value «v MS' 
arbitrary quantity, aa 0, to added, which mutt her 
determined by the nature of the problem. Theaimptoet 
case to be derided ia the integral calculus ia wham 

~=3MP®. letu=A»*+C; -^=*Ax* ,l =»ua“j owl 

uA, and ia =214-1, .>.ww*»+l; and f 

/*«»«■ a-£-■*« 4*1+0; or to Iutegrate waKnontiiud^ 
* n+1 , 

add unity to tko index, divld* by th* imHt io inereaiid, 
and add a conutont . The intejfinlsiof the mn of wy 
number of differential coefficients =3 tbo ftttm of too 
integrals of each differential coefficient* The method 

usually given for the integration ^j^ toeatbed 

“ integration by parte," which 1% very eanersl it fit 
application, and which may be here explai n ed. 61ns 

i<pi)=p% +<i£i ~ *£ '•/**£ 

If any differential coefficient cat be 

tided into two parts, one of which to a ftmotlonofvr, «tfy 
and the other is the differential oosffieisnt of arknowto 
funotion of q ; then u, the required fonettou, is equalte 
the prod net ofy a>^ g , mwnm tbs integral of g mmlpliaff 

by The utility of tbit method depends upon 

being lean complicated than the original Amstion 

y> d d. in the integration of the preceding etamybtlt 

the differential eOefficisnt has either bSepa giv*n A«e» 
tion of ons of the variables, or else has been sapf m eff 
in such term* of tile two, that by a very evUtont fito* 
cm it lias been reduced to a nmetion of one tkaf* 
The next step, therefore, by which vre proceed, to te 
integrate differentiate when the differential ooefflotoato 
and the variable# rood a arc mingled together. TUf 
class of equations, termeapareroetieaev'' diffhranllriKT 
is divided into miner olstm dependent upcmtbo nrM* . 
and degree of the dUforehtial ceeffietont. Thoe, am 

equation involving 5*, *«. cede see' Sfamt, 

a difihrentiri equation of the nth order, aad of the fiffiff* 

degree, while one oentaiaing (jffirGfc 

.(2,)* *■ to be of the firat etdefi 

nth degvee. The nffitoatioa of these eqtwMiha’'t|ir', 
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liMNigt has worked outythreo differ ont. cl asses of 
: fferential equations, end b« theorems on the subject, 

and the formulas be has laid down for eEminatiog the 
integrals, are easy enough for the mathematical student 
to follow, l'he Caleulue qf Variation! is that which 
treats on the finding of die maximum and minimum, 
and also oil the nature of the functions which possess 
that property. This variety of Fluents is merely ano¬ 
ther form of differentiation under a now symbol, con- 
(fluently it need not be treated on here. The problems 
termed isoperimetrieal, invented and named by James 
Bernouilli, come under this latter system. Isopori- 
metrioal figures are snob as have equal perimeters, or 
eireomferenoes. Bernoulli's problems rest on tho fol¬ 
lowing question i—“ Given the length of a ourve, find 
* its equation when the area included by it is a maxi, 
main, which can be thna mathematically putFiud 

faJXx), so that/> may be a maximum while/^u 1 =c; 

which oan be easily brought out, and the integral found. 
The ftfflnitmmal Calcitlue is the art of employing infi¬ 
nitesimal quantities as auxiliaries, in order to discover 
the relations whioh exist among tba proposed quan¬ 
tities. Tho subject will be found treated under the 
artioie Fluxions (which see).— Sr/. Carnot’s Keflex- 
ion* tur la Jtilupkyiique ait Calcul Infinilhuml; 
HaU*S Differential and Integral Caleulu*, Ac. Ac. 

IxTOLLscr, in'-it l-l*kt (Let. intellects, from intel- 
Ugo, I peroeive a difference, I understand), in Phil., is 
applied to one of tho principal divisions of the human 
mind, as distinct from the will and the sensational 
powers. The intelleot inoludea all those powers by 
whioh we acquire, retain, and extend our knowledge; 
as, perception, memory, imagination, judgment, Ac. 
“it is," says Stewart, “by those powers and faculties 
whioh compose that part of his nature commonly calk’d 
his intelleot or understanding, that man acquires his 
knowledge of external objects; that he investigates 
truth in the soiences; that he combines means in 
order to attain the ends he has in view; and that he 
imparts to his lellow-oreatnrcs the acquisitions he has 
made." It is Usual to distinguish the intellectual from 
the moral powers. Aristotle employs the word none 
for intelleot, and uses it in two priuoipal significations. 


boon 4B minutes SOsex ads; but as such a division at 
time would be attended with inconvenience, as it hi* 
volvss the fractional part of a day, the length of tha 
year was arbitrarily fixed at MS days of 3i hours each, 
at the introduction of the Julian calendar, and aa 
intercalary day was, and still is, always inserted ilk 
every fourth year, or leap-year, between Feb. 38 end 
March I, to compensate for the difference that would 
arise from neglecting the odd hours entirely, and to 
bring the sun to the same point in the heavens at tha 
commencement of every period of four years, of wbieh 
leap-year always forms the last. 

iNTaacoLCKNixriox, iii'.ter-kol-utn'-ne-ai’-*Aun 
(Lat. inter, between; e alumna, column), the open area 
between columns measured by their lower diameters. 
Upon this important element in arohiteoture depend 
the effect and proportions of the oolnmns themselves, 
and the harmony of the whole edifice. There are five 
kinds of intercolumniation i—picnoetylot, or columns 
thick setj eyeiylot, having uninterval of two diameters! 
enetyloe, with two and a quarter diameters; distylo*, 
witli throe diameters; and araostylat, with four 
diameters, or oolnmns thin set. 

Ihtxbcostal, in-ter-koe'-til (Let. inter, between, 
and caita, a rib), in Anat., is a term applied to certain 
muscles, vessels, Ac., situated between the ribs. There 
are two sets of intc -ostal muscles,—the external and 
interu&l, which dec' .uta each other like the strokes of 
the letter X. 

Intkkmct, in'-lrr-dikt (Let. interdictum, prohibi¬ 
tion), iu the Roman Catholic church, is a mode of cen¬ 
sure adopted against a kingdom, province, or town, in 
cousequeuoe of some offence alleged to luive been com¬ 
mitted by the people or rulers. In terms of this 
interdict, all kinds of church bonellts are denied to 
such place; there is no chureli servico and no adminis¬ 
tration of the sacraments. Sometimes, however, the 
rigour of these interdicts has been mitigated in parti- 
cmar cases, permitting the baptisiug of infants, the 
giving absolution to dying persons, Ac. In the middle 
ages, this was the most terrible blow that could be 
inflicted upon a prince or people, and liad sometimes 
(he effect of throwing a people into a state of rebellion, 
in consequence of wliiou the prince was compelled to 
stio for pardon from the pontiff. Interdicts appear to 
Imre been first made use of by tho bishops in the 0th 
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in general, our highor faculties of thought and know¬ 
ledge ; the other, in special, the faculty, habit, place of 
principles, that is, of self-evident and self-evidencing 
notions and judgments. Kaut distinguishes the intel¬ 
lect into two faculties,—the understanding nnd tho 
Mason. Intellectual knowledge denotes what baa its 
origin in the intelleot, in opposition to that which is 
derived through the senses. Intellootnaliani, or intel¬ 
lectual philosophy, is applied to a particular system of 
philosophy whioh regards the intellect as the only true 
•ouroeofour knowledge. In opposition to sensualism, 
whieh regards the aehsea in that light. 

IsrtXHnOff, Fust and Sbooitd, in-ten'-ehun (Lot. 
inUntio, having the mind bent on au object), in Log., 
were terms introduced by the schoolmen to distinguish 
certain classes of thought. A first intention is a con¬ 
ception of • thing, or things, formed by the mind from 
external materials, or material* existing without itself. 
A second intention, on the other hand, is a conception 
of another inception, or conceptions formed by the 
mind from materials easting in itself. Thus man, ani¬ 
mal, stone, are first intentions, being conceptions 
formed from external materials; while genua, species, 
Ac., are second intentions, being formed from first 
intentions.— See “ Review ofWhately’s Logio," by Sir 



for the purpose of preserving the equation of 
The actual length of tha year is 368 days 6 
1093 


Worths, his cousin, Gregory V. interdicted tho whole 
country, and obliged the king to dissolve the union. 
After a time, they became so common, that they, in a 
great measure, loBt their effect, and fell into disuse. 
To interdict of fire and water (iuterdietio ignie et aqua) 
was a censure pronounced against individuals, and 
prohibited any ono from receiving them or granting 
them fire or water. 

Inikhdiot, in the law of 8ootland, is aa order issued 
by the Court of Session, or the Sheriff's court, for¬ 
bidding some act from being done. Usually, before 
interdiet is granted, intimation irgivento the opposite 
party, who gives in answers; bat, in pressing cases, aa 
interim interdict it granted on application, before the 
opposite party has an opportunity of being heard. 

Intkbsst, in'-ter-eit (Ang.-Nor., from Let.), the an¬ 
nual sum or rate agreed to benaidbytheborrowerofa 
sum of money to tbe lender for its use. The sum so 
lent it called the prinoipal; the sum per cent, agreed on 
aa interest, the rate. Tbs Bystem or leading money oa 
interest seems to have existed from very early times; 
nnd Moses has laid down rules regarding it, Tbe 
Jews were enjoined not to take interest of a fallow- 
countryman, but wera allowed todo so of stranger*. 
Still, however, it teems to have rasa practised, and 
i he taking of interest, or usury, is frequently con¬ 
demned in Scripture. In Greece nnd Rome, too, tba 
system was common. In Greece, the rate of interest 
not being regulated by law, waa generally higbjteiag 


daring the republic, the rata of interest waa exces¬ 
sively high,—sometimes 30 or 40 per cent. In Mo¬ 
hammedan conntriss.notwltha t a n d i Dg the prohibition 
in the Koran, the ordinary rata of interest is-at least 
three or four times at gnat as tho ordinary rat* in 
Europe. In England, as in most other coua.cn**, 
sflar the Conquest, Ohristisns wore forbidden, both by 









foeeedsaiattical end «l*g law, from taking interest* 
bat the practices of the Jew* la that respect went 
connivedat. 'In 1540.astatute(37He»ryVIII.c.7) 




legal fate of interest wu reduced to 8 per cent.; and 
during the Commonwealth it waa still further reduced 
to 8 per cent. Finally, by IS Anne, e. 10, the rate 
was fixed at 5 per eent., at which it oontinued till 
1099, when all legal restrictions a* to rate were 
abolished. Generally speaking, the rate of interest 
depends on the profit that may he yielded by its 
employment in industrious undertakings. "The rate 
of interest," says Mr. Tooke, 11 is the uirssure of the 
set profit on eapitsl. All returns beyond this on the 
employment of capital are resolvable into compensa¬ 
tions under distinct heads, for risk, trouble, or skill, 
or for advantages of situation or 0000001100 ." The 
rote of interest also varies according to the security 
for the repayment of the principal and the duration 
of the loan. If there is any degreo of risk as to the 
repayment of the loan, tlie rate of interest must 
neocssarily be higher to compensate for that risk; and 
supposing the security to be equal, capital lent for a 
fixed and considerable period always fetches a higher 
rate than that which is lent for u. short period, or 

S able at the pleasure of the lender. Interest is 
ly paid yearly or half-yearly j and in this cuso the 
loan is said to be at simple interest. Though the pay¬ 
ment of interest be not made when it becomes due, no 
interest can be charged upon the accumulated interest, 
though it is difficult to see how it should nut bo so. Thus, 
if £100 be lent at 5 per cent., and the interest allowed 
to accumulate for four years, when it would amount 
to £20, the borrower has hod tho use of the several 
interests after they became due as much as he has had 
of the principal. Sometimes, however, money is so 
invested that the interest is not paid as it becomes 
due, but is progressively added to tho principal, the 
two sums together afterwards bearing lutrrest; and 
this is what is termed compound interest. Interest is 
reckoned at so much per cent, per annum, that is, so 
many parts of one hundred annually. Thus, 5 per 
cent, means £5 of every £100 annually; 4 per cent., £i 
of every £100, &e. There are various books of tableB 
for the calculation of interest. In order to find the 
interest of a given sum at any rate for a year, multi¬ 
ply foe sum by the rate of interest, and divide by 100. 
Thus the interest on £312.10*. for 3$ years at 4 per 
cent, is 

£312 .. 10 £12.. 10 

_4 _3* 

18160 0 .. 6 

20 37 .. 10 

10 | 00 £13 .. 16 

■Where there are day* in the calculation, they must 
be treated as fractional parts of a rear; that is, the 
interest for it year must tie multiplied by them, and 
the product divided by 366. — Eef. Encyclopedia Sri- 
foamed ; McCulloch's Commercial Dictionary. 

Iktbbiu, inf-to r-i*» f list., in the mean time), in 
Kceles. Hist., is the name given to a formulary of 
faith and discipline drawn np oy order of the emperor 
Charles V., with a view to reconcile the differences 


Charles V„ 


a view to reconcile foe differences 


existing between Protestants and Roman Catholics. 
It reoeived its ntme because it was only a temporary 
measure, adopted till a general council should decide 
upon the disputed pointe. It waa mostly in favour of 
the Catholics, almost the only points conceded to foe 
Inithexass being the mnrriago of the clergy and foe 
use of the can in foe sacrament of the Lora * Supper. 
The project pleased neither party ; it was condemned 
foe pope*, and rejected by the Lutherans; and. 
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though some regard them at not entitled to 
ity.wost of them being nothing teOWbfbW 
mere ejaculations, ' .J, 

Iitobwoutobt, fe-forfot'-M-for-f (Lat. tofor, Jfok 
tween, and fooacr, X apeak) , in Law, i*applied to«^g|b 7 
judgments winch aw given in the middle of a cgUM^;, 
upon some plea, proceeding, or defkult, which ieptliy v 
intermediate, and does not finally determine or oeuH 1 
plete the suit. Of thia nature are all judgment* ifc# ■ 
foe plaintiff upon pleasfin abatement of foe nil «' 
notion. The term, however, is moat commonly applied 1 
to those incomplete judgments whereby the fight fit 
foe plaintiff is indeed established, but foe quantum Of 
damages sustained by him is not ascertained, wkwor 
can only be done by foe intervention of a jury, , ■ 

iHTXBbtrns, int-ter-lude (Lat. inter, between j Mffli 
a play), a short pluv, or dance, accompanied by music, 
introduced between the note of a piece, or belwean fog 
play and the afterpiece. It is not of modern inveu* 
tion. The ancients were acquainted with oertain shoal, 
pieces, loosely connected, wliioh served to nfoke afi. 
easy transition from one play to another. Interludes: 
are not so much used now as formerly, when U song 
or danae, at least, was generally given between every: 
act of a tragedy or comedy. According to Arteaga* 
modern interlude* were at first madrigals, which were 
sung between the acts of a play bv several voices, and 
were connected with foe piece. These, however, soon 
lost their primitive form, and represented some notion. 
Those Bhort piuaes of church music seldom exceeding 
a lew burs, and generally produced extempore, and 
played alter each stansa, excepting (he last of the 
metrical nsalm, to giro breathing-tune to the singers, 
are called interludes. 

Intrrukmt. (See Bubiat..) 

lMTKiuriTTRirr, in-ter-mit'-tent (Lot. inter, between, 
and mitto, I semi), in Med., is applied to diseases 
which arc not continuous, but intermit for a time, and 
then return again, as in intermittent fevers. (See 
Fevkb and Aoim.) 

Imtkkkatiomat. and Iicdustuxal Exhibitions, 
in-trr-Htuh'-un-iit, in-dne'-tre-U (Lat. induetriue, dili¬ 
gent ; inter, between; natio, a nation; exhibto, X 
show).—Duplays of manufactures and manufac¬ 
turing art, in which excellence, and not com¬ 
merce directly, is tlie primary object. Industrial 
exhibitions, in this sense, belong only to the present 
century, and, in this country at least, have been 
originated by individuals or societies, independently 
of any government assistance. Tho first exhibi¬ 
tions of industry were certainly fairs, which, for 
many years, have been established in this country. 
But the displays at those meetings differ Grom this 
modern exhibitions; since, at the formor, each ex¬ 
hibitor strove to part with bis goods to foe blgbwfc 
bidder. As early as 1766-57, the Sooiety of Art* in 
London offered prizes fur the best specimens of m*OU- 
faetiires,— tapestry, carpets, porcelain, Ac., and exhi¬ 
bited tlie works sent in for competition. About this 
same period, the Royal Academy, as a private society, 
patronized by the raonarchmore in a personal capacity, 
than as representing -the head of the legislature, had 
organized its exhibitions of painting, sculptors, am 
engraving. The first exhibition of industrial produc¬ 
tions in Franco recognized as a national institution 
was held in 1798. It remained open three days, and 
the articles were of an aristocratic and costly, rather 
than of a popular character The second exhibition' 
was held in 1801, and foe third in 1808 , when the 'ex¬ 
hibitors iiad increased from 110 to 640; and their 
ductious (bowed an extraordinary progreaa in 
deportment. The fourth exhibition waa opened in 
1806; but it wae not till 1919 that the expositions of 
French industry took pises systematical^ f and if w 


IismnonoH. in-ter-jeV-eiun (from Lat. interjicio, 
X throw between), in Gram., is a word used to express 
some paasion or emotion Of the mind; ss joy, grief, 
wonder. Ac. Interjections have usually beau aonai- 
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and manufactures hare been held, As earir, how****, I over was 18| aersef and 294,000 tun** of gUae wese 


b«d trimntally; at wfaiob, however. Irish productions building; It was supported by the upper was of (Mot 
only were admitted till 1860. Bat the-local exhibition and truism j in He general form it was Sot, not in 
at Birmingham, hold in 1849, originating with indivi- detail it consisted of a series of ridges and farrows, of 
duals, sell-supporting in its management and compre- moderate rise and fall, and the total length ef the 
heosire in the soope of the objects exhibited, may be gotten was nearly 24 miles. Mr. Owen Jones, mail 
said to hare most resembleikthe exhibition of 1861. known by his works on the Alhambra, was intrusted 
'Within two years of tho acceptance of the presidency with the colonring of the building. The decoration 
of the Society of Arts by the late Prince Consort, the consisted of the scientific application of the three 
minutes record several uttempts to establish a national primary, colours, red, blue, and yellow, upon narrow 
exhibition in England. The French exposition of eurfunes. Its effect wae at first much questioned | but 
1844 bad mot with such great snooess that sereral it proved admirably artistic and suitable. Within the 
representations were made to the cabinet, (bowing the building, the whole available apace was divided into 
benefits that would arise from similar exhibitions in two parts; one hslf was given to England and ber 
the United Kingdom. Efforts were also made to ob* colonies, and the other half to foreign countries. Ac* 
tain government support to cany out a like object, cording to tbe plan laid down by the Prince Consort, 
but without result. In 1818, a proposal to establish a the Exhibition had its four great compartments i—1. 
self-supporting exhibition, to be controlled by a royal Raw materials, four classes. 2. Machinery, six classes, 
commission, was submitted to the Prince Consort, who 3. Manufactures, nineteen classes. 4. Pine Arts, • 
laid it before the government. The Society of Arte class by themselves. The Exhibition woe opened by* 
petitioned parliament for poonniary aid, and the Prince her Majesty on the 1st of May, 1861, in the presence 
Consort w«nuly supported the cause, imparting to of 23,000 spectators. For 141 days the Exhibition re* 
the project a much more magnificent form, by suggest- mmned open, and during that time the entire number 
jug that the exhibition should be thrown open to the of visits paid to the building was 0,003,038, being an 
industry of the world. The council adopted his sug- average of 43,111 per ' \ The estimated value of the 
gestion, and measures were taken 1'or enlisting the articles exhibited, exi .. iSg the Koh-i-noor diamond, 
sympathies of manufacturers. In all great works of was 

this country, it is a marked feature that they are United TT; nm b>m m imim a a 


enw country, it in a marked feature that they nro IT rwi twr a a 

the public mind. Eloquent appeals were made at loreign Countries. 670,430 11 7 

banquets given at the cities of London ami York, nud m,., - U1 , 

the sentiments there enunciated were re-echoed i0,ul . a.i./hj.uxu * 

throughout the country. Public meetings were held The' general results of the jury awsrds were as fol* 
In the manufacturing districts, where nearly 5,000 lows:—Prize medals, 2,013j council medals awarded 
persona registered themselves os promoters of the by juries, 170; "honourable mentions," 2,0-i2; making 
exhibition. Tho royal commission was tlmn formed, a total of o.l.'lf) honorary distinctions of eU kinds. Tbe 
and the commissioners took the responsibilities. A gun- whole receipts, from all sources, to Feb. 29,1852, were 
rentes fund was formed, the Prince Consort pulling £5iMi,0iN>, T he greatest nnm ber of persons everpresent 


am ins country, srunno meetings were neia ‘ no general results oi me jury awnras wore as set* 
manufacturing districts, where nearly 5,000 lows:—Prize medals, 2,013 j council medals awarded 
registered themselves os promoters of tho by juries, 170; “honourable mentions," 2,012; making 
an. Tho royal commission was then formed, a total of 5,130 honorary distinctions of ell kinds. The 

whole receipts, from all sources, to Feb. 29,1852, were 


hit name down for £10,000; and upon tho guarantee in the budding was on Oct. 7th, when 100,016 visited 
deed for £230,000, the Bum of £.12,500 was borrowed the exhibition. At the conclusion of the display, the 
from the Bank of England, and afterwards repaid, with balance left in tho commissioners' hands, after all ex* 
interest, out of tho receipts at the doors, before the prunes had been deducted, waa £313,303. IS*. 8d. The 
Exhibition hod been open throe weeks. Tho roynl success of tho Great Exhibition of 1851 naturally led 
commissioners then organized 297 district commit! cob, to similar exhibitions iu several ports of the world. Tbe 
and appointed nbont 460 local commissioner*. Two building was sold by Messrs. Fox and Henderson to 
speotal travelling commissioners—Dr. Lyon Plavfair the Crystal Puisne Company, and now forms part of 
and Liouteuuut-Colonel Lloyd—wore appointed to the building at Sydenham, which is larger than it* 
communicato with the local committees; and commie- predecessor by 1,623 feet, and by nearly one helf ita 
eioners were appointed, or committees formed, in eleven cubic contents. In tbie building, sculpture is pictu* 
British oolonfos and thirty foreign countries. On the rcsqurly grouped with luxuriant vegetation. In other 
21*tof February, 1830, the commissioners were able portions are spaces set apart for tho purpose of illus- 
to announce tbe general plan of tbe exhibition, and to trutiug tlm ethnology, zoology, and botany of different 
communicate the royal permission to hold it in Hyde lands. Throughout the huildiug, there are abO galleries 
Park. The aite granted woe on the south side of tho for tho display of objects of industry and tine art; and 
park, between Kensington Drive and liotten How. courts representing the architecture and sculpture of 
In March, the building committee appealed to archi- each nation — Egyptian, Greek, Iioman, Fompeisu, 
tacts and others to aaaiat them with designs for Alhambra, Assyrian, Byzantine, and Romanesque} 
a building. A large number of professional men, Gorman, English, French, and Italian modi anal; Re* 
both English and foreign, answered the appeal: but the naissance, Elizabethan, Italian, &a. The Crystal 
committee finally adopted an entirely new plan, pro- Palace is placed ut the head of a landscape garden and 

C d by Sir Joseph (than Mr.) Paxton. The building nark, designed by Sir Joseph Paxton. After the Ex* 
reposed was to be constructed entirely of glass, mbition of 1831, the more immediate results were the 


C d by Sir Joseph (than Mr.) Paxton. The building 
reposed was to be constructed entirely of glass, 

and closely resembled in principle the large conserve- Cork Exhibition of 1853, and in the next year the 
tory whloh he had constructed for tho dnkn of Devon- Universal Exhibitions in Dublin and Hbw York, both 
shire at Chatsworth. From the first, the plan became in buildings constructed of iron end glass* The remit 
popular with tbe publio, and Messrs. Fox and Hen- of the former, however gratifying in many ways, was 
derstrn undertook to ereet the building for £79,800, far from being a financial success, seeing that a heavy 
tike materials of the building remaining their property, loss fell on Mr. Doreen, a wealthy and liberal railway 
■Everything went on smoothly from that time, and on contractor, who had generously aavaribed large sums 
the 3rd of Fobruory, 1861, the completed building whs of money to further the scheme. The Hew York 9x- 
formally handed over to the executive committee. Tbe hibition was also a failure; the choice of the locality 
pttu of the Crytial Palace, as it was called, wae cruci- was bad, and tbe area to be built on was only 460 feet 
form, with a transept, nave, and aide aisles. It con- square; for too small for the object in view. The build* 
stated ofa framework of wrought and cast iron, firmly ing ought to have been open on the 1st of May, 1853, 
mFscsd together, and baaed upon a foundation of con* but it was not till the 14th of July that it waa really 
In its general form, the building waa a parallel* opened; thus eerionely limiting the number of summer 


ogram, 1,848 foot lung and 468 wide. About the middle davs when it conld be open. This delay was disap* 
oro# **? .w ? transept ut right angle*, 73 feet pointing to the pubUe and the exhibitors, and dnsetame 
we, the semfeHtonlar roof of which rose 108 feet, so to the company. It temehied open 118 day» the 
eeto preserve three fine old e ha-trees; two other receipts during that tune were £71,080, and the final 
«**<•« °P® U °° urt *> which were in- cost for everything wasHule short of £200,088'; abesrb* 

dpaw within the budding. The whole area roofed ing all their share capita], all the receipts {tow ’ kitor*, 
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agement m in trit a i to epeeiol commissioners, ap¬ 
pelated by the e m pe ro r On* of th»points of difference 
wWwi i the Fan* aad LaaBoa exhibitions, wm to* 
adniaaioB of printing* and engraving* into tha former. 
Thera were four ciiasM ef medals distributed, and one 
grade of “hneonraU* mention." In 1857, toe Mao- 
cbcater Art Traanuraa Exhibition took piece. It was 
an exhibition solely of artiaiia objeote, emit by their 
possessors, aad not by their producers or dealer*. The 
scheme favourably received, and an ample gua¬ 
rantee fund provided. The Queen and the Prince 
Consort gave their hearty (import to toe undertaking, 
and the owners of works of art cheerfully and freely 
responded to the appeal, 1,116 painting* of all kind* 
by ancient nut*tdr*, aad A8D by modern master*, were 
exhibited. The pictures by ancient masters were ar¬ 
ranged chronologically; and for coinpleletiest and value, 
eoou a collection won probably never brought together 
before. The exhibition remained open for live month*, 
during which period it received over a million and a 
quarter visits. The Italian National Exhibition at 
Florence, and during the present year (1803), the 
Turkish Exhibition at Constantinople, were steps in the 
same direction as the Exhibition of 1851, l'be result of 
the first International Exhibition in England was such 
ns to leave a surplus or profit, which promised to be the 


they might think fit. The first proposal was to form a 
41 Trade Museum,” in which were to be stored articles 
presented to them by the exhibitors iu 1851. The Gore- 
Hbuse estate was purchased for this purpose, and 

>lue fund. In 


Hduse estate was purchased for this purpose, and 
£80,000 were paid for it out of the surplus fund. In 
extent, this property comprised about twenty-one 
acree; and to it were added several nuraeiy-gardens 
and market-grounds, together with Cromwell House, 
and other lands belonging to the earl of Hurringtun 
and the boron do Villars. Government supplied other 
fknds, and entered into a sort of partnership with the 
commits toners, by whom eighty-six acres in all were 
purchased for £280,000. The object of these purchases 
of land waa to secure a large specs to which some of the 
national exhibitions might be removed. In 1858, how. 
ever, the oommissioners dissolved partnership with 
the State j the sums advanced by government were 
repaid by the commissioners, subject to a deduction 
for the ground and building* of the South Kensington 
Museum, now a government institution in connection 
with toe department of Science and Art. Since that time, 
the commissioners are stated to have nearly doubled 
their original capital. The international character of 
industrial exhibitions assumed greater importance! 
with the 8ociety of Arte after each of the displays j 
following the Crystal Palace of 1851. It was consi¬ 
dered desirable to bold such en exhibition periodically. 
At first, the year 1881 was chosen; hut, on account of 
the Italian war and the disturbed state of the continent 
generally, it vhm ultimately postponed till 18(12. By a 
guarantee agreement, in the case of a loss by too 
exhibition, each subscriber was to contribute in rate¬ 
able proportion to hie subscription. Earl Granville, 
the marquis of Cbandos, Mr. Thomas Baring, and| 
Mr. Ildke, consented to be the trustees for the 
exhibition. The next proceedings were as follows, 
according to the Quarterly Review, vol. cxii., No, 223. 
"The steady-going Society of Art* was now called in, 
end » very odd triangular arrangement consummated. 
The oommissiener* of 1851 leased to the Society of 
Arta toe desired plot of ground for ninety-nine years, 
to order that a third body, vis., toe commissioners of 
1888 , might cover the ground with on additional! 
building. Of this building, one part wee to be eon- 
■Mated temporary, and either to bn reckoned the 

S irty of toe contractors, after a vest royalty had 
paid for its roe, or etw bought out-and-out for a 
sr sum; and the other part wee to be held 
permanent, and to para far the tom of the- lease of 

low 


end was men of antenefoe, w 
motives snheaaibed a deed of gtonmse* to toe asne t Whi 
of aerate! hundred them soon pound*, and on tout* 
strength of tins deed, towiBank of Nngstud. found-tb» 
money for the immediate umdartaktaa* do there wee* 
the bank that advanced, the suhau w i a s * who OMMSW 1 , 
teed, the new commission that managed. Si* Bomatov. 
of Arte that advised and that waited for its urisdfsifc , 
end the old commission that sat in it* enanting-letton 
counting out its money Tha list of guarantor* w»* • 
beaded by toe Prince Consort with a Mibseriptieuer 
£10,000. After a site bad been drt.-rmined ttOen* 
the queen granted a char lor to the tru s ts s e to Few*— 
ary, 1881; and a design for a building by ftoptofK 
Fowkc, of the Uoyat Engineers, toss daihired to b* 
accepted. The principal feature of this design COto 
listed at first of a great oentral hail, with an arched!' 
roof and rounded o«k, 600 feet king, 258-feet wid*,atn . 
210 feet high. The eetimotee-for the-arighmleteuetaw, 
including this ludl, amounted to £580,000. tent: 
Kelk and Lucas having sent in the lowest tender* 
for a modified form of this building, were appointed 
contractors for the work, and the building wo* to b*r 
completed by tbe 12th of Fabiaevy, 1882. Thewofk 
of constructing the exhibition ! ssiknng may be said to 
have been begun at tbe beginning of April, 1881, aad 
nuolcus of future important operations.. In order to to have been prsatically finished about tho beginning 
apply this money properly, and keep faith with the atib- of April, 1882. The mein building then ooeupied 
Bonbon to the fund, the royal commissioners upplied to about sixteen sores of ground; it woe nearly reetaa* 
her Majesty for a supplemental charter, which being gulsr in shape, being 1,200 feet from east to week oRd 
granted, empowered them to dispose of the surplus as 5(H) feet from north to south. It* situation was south. 

of the Horticultural Society’s gardens and the Ken¬ 
sington road. The whole ground woe covered with 
permanent buildings; and two long strips of ground, 
cast and west of the gardens, were roofed in by 
temporary sheds called “annexes," in wldnh were 
displayed machinery and large and heavy olgMta. 
Within the permanent structure, the spoo* we* 
covered in by roots of various heights^and divided into, 
nave, transepts, aisles, and open court*; tho roofs at' 
the latter were of glass, but too others bad opaque 
roofs with clerestory windows. The moat poeUoiuav 
features of tho building externally were two hug*< 
domes at the rust nnd west fronts, each rising to tal* 
height of 2!i<> feet. In the appropriation of toe several 
portions of the building, tlie neves, transepts, goUeriem, 
and courts were devoted to the display of industrial 
productions; the brick building on tbe north, 1 imbuing' 
the narrower court, for refreshment* j end the grand, 
picture-galleries extending along the south Sid*, withr 
auxiliary wings iu front of too east mid west trmsspte., 
To Mr. Croce was intrusted the doeoMtfofe of torn 
entire building; and although Me plan met wUhOOttos 
severe criticism, it woe generally admitted thei that 
decorations not only gave Ugbtnes* to • -building 
naturally heavy, but in some portion* we** gsusriu, 
harmonious, and neb. Upon the national ana loom 
committees devolved the task of allotting the- e pee* 
and selecting the article* to be cent for exhibition. 
The classification was based on that of 1881, and 
embraced thirty-six classes, beside* those of toil in* 
arts. By an extraordinary effort of labour, tka etoOU'- 
five oommittce wove enabled to open Urn umriMtiiti-WB 
the 1st of May, 1802. But on this ooaaeio* there w*a 
not the same brightnesa and snUadosw whirit hod. 
attended the oeremoniel of 1851, Thu Brine* Oes, 
sort, by whom the greed Work of the day had hesq 
encouraged end helped oar, wm dead,- and a deep 
gloom seemed to hang OTer all the-jmeeaedingai In fo*- 
absence of her Majesty, the building wen opened srith 
great state and eeremomol by the duke. ’Oambridg*. 
After remaining open for six months, toe titolhtthiin 
wm dosed on the 1st November, 1882, The MIS' 
.number of viaitors, excluding tho staff and exhtbitoMT - 
attendants, wm 8,117.460. or 87,000 over- tka-jmMt--' 
number* in 1861. The jams and torir mmSSSm, 
engaged In examining the objects of toe stolMlfil 
amounted to Mg peroans, ef whom 287 wen* ftrottritoi. 
and 326 English; and toe number of mtofoifeiUmieto 
object, toef hod to examine me 
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medals were voted by the jDries, rad 5,300 " honour** 
Me mentions." Altogether the exhibition of 1853 msy 
be considered mi » aneoess, if the difflcultiss Witt 
whioh the Commissioners bed to oontend are rightly 
eonstdered. To the Prince Consort the ex h ibiti on of 
1861 was {nitty indebted for its success. The absence 
of his directing counsel and assistance was apparent 
in nearly every act of the commissioners for 1863. 
The death of tho prince, ss 1 natural consequence, led 
also to the absence of the qdeen rad the comparative 
seclusion of the court. To add to these calamities, 
the American civil vrer broke out, thereby stopping 
the staple trade of the country, and redwing half a 
miUiou of people into objects of private charity or 
public relief. Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the 
International Exhibition of 1862 proved a success both 
numerically and pruotioally, ana showed aiearly the 
ndvanoement of manufactures and manufacturing art 
during the foregoing eleven years .—Rtfi Holltngshead'a 
oonoise llitiory of Me International Sxh ibition qfltitXl, 

5 rinted for her Majesty's Commissioners; and Timb’s 
1 tar-Book qf Vacti, 1661 and 1862. 

IxTBniTATtowiL Law. (See Law.) 

IWTSSiruicoio, iNTBurrrsTivs, in-ter-nun'-the-o, in - 
ler-nnu'-ihe-vt (Let. wterntmaius), is generally a mes¬ 
senger between two oonrts or governments, end more 
particularly applied to a representative of the pope, 
sent to small states and republics, bs distinguished 
from the nuncio, who represents the pope at the courts 
of longs and emperors. 

XirTuspbiiAttHK, in'-ter-plt'-der, in Law, is a pro¬ 
ceeding in a suit where a person owes a debt or rent to 
erne of the parties, but, till the determination of it, he 
does not know to which. Ho accordingly desires that 
they may interplead, so that lie may be s«ro in the 
payment; in wnieh case it is usual to order tho money 
to be paid into oourt, for tho beuollt of such of the 
parties as the court, upon hearing, shall decreo it to be 
ane. Formerly, recourse was almost always hod to 
aaonrt of equity, but by stat. 1 & 2 Will. IV. c. 60, 
it is enacted, that upon application of a defendant sued 
In the oonrts of law, in any action of assumpsit, debt, 
detinue, or trover, showing that the delandaut does not 
claim any interest in tlie subject matter of tho amt, 
but that the right thereto is claimed, or supposed to 
belong to some third party, the court may make au 
order on such party to appear and state bis claims; 
nnd powers are given to the oourt to direct an issue to 
fry the samo. 

XHCBUroLATioir, in-ter.po-lai'-thun (from Lat. inter, 
pele, I place between), a term applied in Ale. and 
Astnm. to a method employed for tilling up the in¬ 
termediate terms of a series of numbers or observa¬ 
tions, by numbers which follow tho same law. The 
method itself is dependent upon the following pro¬ 
blem i—Let there be given two series of numbers, the 
corresponding terms of whioh have some determinate 
relation to eatii other, and of which the first is railed 
the Mriea of roota, ana tho second the series of func¬ 
tions (tee Istbgxal 0aIi0ux.uk) ; to find the function 
corresponding to any term in the series of roots, from 
the nutabertin the series of functions, which precede 
or follow that whioh is required, this is a question of 
interpolation. In other words, its application may be 
shown ns follows i—The moat extensive table of log¬ 
arithms in oommon nee is a succession of values of 
log. a, answering to « * 10,000, * = 10,001, m a 10,002, 
ana so on up to * = 89,900. The process of interpola¬ 
tion is that of ioserting in a table values of the tabulated 
function, intermediate to those given in the table. For 
example, suppose that p, q, r,«, Ao., are written in a 
table opposite to a, a + 6,« + 26, a + 36, So., if it 
is demanded what is the value of the function corre¬ 
sponding too + 2i 6, it would be a question ooming 
under the heading interpolation. In astronomy, also, 
it teaches us a mathematical law whioh will oonnect 
together a number of observed toots. Thus, supposing 
that twenty pieces of a comet have been determined by 
observation, these places are said, in mathematical 
language, to be interpolated when a curve, defined by 
an analytical aquation, lias been formed, which passes 
through them Ml t for, by means of ibis carve, the point 
of toostion of the comet at any intermediate time ora 
baooaily discovered.— Bcf. Lacroix's inferential and 
v Artyrai Caleelee, translated by Sir John Hemchett 
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also Newton’s Frbuipia, 3rd Book. (Set also articles 
Oxoinxxx rad Imamu C&um&pi.) 

IVTurouCfrur, In Philological Criticism, signifies 
the insertion of spurious passages in s work. la some 
printed texts, passages that are snspeeted of not being 
genuine are often inclosed in brackets. 

Inuiwxvx, in-ter-reg'-nnm (Lat, infer, between) 
reqnum, kingly government), is the period during whioh 
a throne is vacant, the interval between the death of 
one king and tha accession of another. 

Imtbuubx, in‘-ter-reki (Let, inter, rad rex, n king), 
a person usually appointed to discharge the funetione 
of royalty during a vaoancy on ray throne. The 
Romans were the first people who had an internet, and 
they appointed one after the death of Romulus. An 
interrex was also sometimes appointed under tho 
Republic, to preside over oleotions of magistrates and 
other officers, when the consuls were absent. 

Ixtbbbooatiom, in-ter-ro-gaV-Ihun (from Lat. in- 
ierroga, 1 question), the act of questioning, also a note 
in writing and printing, which marks a question being 
put, thus (?). 

IwTKUHScriojf, in-ler-tck 1 -than (from Lat. infer, and 
eeco, 1 cut), a term applied in Geom. to the point of 
meeting, or function of lines er surfaces. The inter¬ 
section of two lines, nr of a plane and a line, is a point, 
and the interseotio: of two surfaces is a line. (See 
Gboubtry.) 

Isi ebval, in '-ter- •til (Lat. intervallum, space bet ween 
things), in Mus., the difference in point of gravity or 
acuteness between any two sounds. By the ancients, 
intervals were divided into simple, or uncomposite, and 
composite; tlio first of these they tormed diatteme, and 
the second, systems. According to Bucohius, the enhar- 
mnnio diesis, or fourth of a tone, was the least of nil 
the intervals in the Greek music; but as all our tones 
concur in consonances (to whioh order ouly the diatonic 
of the three ancient genCra was accommodated), our 
scale docs not notice so small a division. In modern 
music, the semitone is considered as a simple interval; 
thus from B to 0 is a semitone, or simple interval, and 
only those which consist of two or more semitones are 
termed composite, us from C to I), which is two half¬ 
tones, or a compound interval. 

1 ntbuyxntion, in-ter-ven'-thun (Lat. inter, and 
venire, to como between), in Pol., a word used to 
express the armed interposition of one state in tho 
domestic affairs of another. Since the congress of 
Vienna, this right of interveution bos become distinctly 
recognized, and has been acted upon more frequently 
than formerly. The right of every nation to increase 
its national dominions, wealth, rad power, by all inno¬ 
cent and lawful means, is an incontrovertible right of 
sovereignty, generally recognised by tho usage and 
opinion of nations; but when the exercise of this right 
directly interferes with the sovereign rights of otter 
states, then the right of intervention, or interference of 
other states, is requisite to preserve the balance of 
power. As is rightly observed in Wheaton's ” Inter¬ 
national Law," the internal development of the re¬ 
sources of a country, or its acquisition of oolonies am) 
dependencies, at a distance from Europe, has never 
been considered a just motive for such interference. 
Interventions, therefore, to preserve the balance of 
power, have been generally confined to preventing a 
sovereign, already powerful, from incorporating eon- 

a nered provinces into his territory, or increasing his 
ominions by marriage or inheritance, or exercising a 
dictatorial influence on the oounqils end conduct of 
other independent statea. 

Iktiwxacx, fa-tes'-f&M (Lot. is, sot, rad tutor, I 
testify), in Law, denotes the dying without haring 
made a will. 

Invsbtikax. Woxtu, in-tee’-ti-nid (Lat. intnfina, an 
intestine), a class of animals whioh infests the interior 
of other animal bodies, and, aa its name implies, 
especially the intestinal tube. AU animals seem det¬ 
uned to oe preyed on by otters, not only after death, 
bat during fife. The frequecoy of worms in the bodice 
of human beings, ss weU at of the lower animals; their 
situation generally in ttoee portions of the body where 
they would be expelled by the efforts of nature sJowl 
— thus .almost forcing them on observation, rendered . 
them objects of interest in physiology and pathology 
from n very remote time. Yet, thongh so long and jo 









• worm; Jogos, • discourse), or the not 
mssoiy of worm*, has 0*9 made great p r o gra m in 
the but half-oentury. There ft scarcely any disease 
whioh has not at-tome time been attributed to worms. 
The entosoa, or ioteitinal worms, form a family. or 
else*, of the sab-kingdom of Zoophytes. Radolpht in¬ 
troduced the term entosw into toelanguage of natural 
history; and the word has been adopted,not only in this 
eonntry, but also In Franoe and Germany. It fnoludes 
nil those animals which naturally and permanently in¬ 
habit the intestines, or any other internet pert of ani¬ 
mal bodies. These creatures do not, however, infest 
every animal indiscriminately 1 on the contrary, the 
parasites of nearly every species are peculiar to itself, 
or they are confined to a few, the habita and structure 
of which ere analogous. The reasons which determine 
these parasites to select individual animals are un¬ 
known; but it would appear that worms generally 
infest the delicate end sickly; that to some cases youth 
seems to favour their production, and in others matu¬ 
rity. In human beings, the use of a crude farinaceous 
diet has been much blamed; yet the poor of Scotland, 
who subsist mostly on food of this sort, are not 
more troubled with worms than the poor of England. 
The generation of nn intestinal worm, called thejtofce, 
in sheep and cattle, is said to be favoured by rich 
moist pastures. Salt pastures, on the contrary, are 
said to be destructive to the fluke and worm. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Paris, "salt, when taken in moderate 
quantities, promotes, while in excessive ones, it pre¬ 
vents digestion: it is therefore tonic and anthelmintic, 
correcting that disordered etate of the bowels which 
favours the propagation of worms." Lord Somerville 
also adduces sn instance of the results of the want 
of salt, a punishment formerly existing in Holland. 
"The ancient, laws of that country ordained men to he 
kept on hroad alone, unmixed with salt, as the severest 
punishment that oould be inflicted upon them in their 
moist climate. The effect vrss horrible -. those wretched 
criminals are said to have been devoured by worms 
engendered in their own stomachs." Although intes¬ 
tinal worms arc found principally in the alimentary 
canal and the viscera subservient to its functions, 
they are, however, not ooufined to tbis portion of the 
body. Some species have their appropriated seats in 
tho cellular, adipose, and serous tissues, and in the 
parenchyma of the most seoret organs. One species is 
found in vast numbers in tho voluntary muscles, and 
more than one has penetrated tho heart. Several are 
developed in the brain, the lungs, and air-passages, the 
liver, and the kidneys; one or more have entered the 
Mood-vessels, or tumours connected with them; others 
ere to be found in the humours of the eye, and sciernf 
epecies in the urinary secretions. The variety of 
external form in all intestinal worms is Bullloiently 
great to form the basis of their classification into five 
subordinate divisions. 1. Nematoidea (Or. nrma, a 
filament; side*, a form) : round worms. The body of 
these worms is cylindrical and elastic, with the intesti¬ 
nal tube terminated at one end by the mouth, at the 
other by an anus: the sexes are separate. 2. Acsn- 
thocephsla (Gr. acanthot, a thorn ; cepkale, ahead): 
hooked worms. Their characteristics are,—a roundish 
body, utricular and elastic; proboscis retractile, armed 
with spinules arranged in rows; sexes distinct. 3. Tre. 
matods (Gr. trena, a hole) s fluke-worms. Their 
characteristics are,—a Haitian soft body, of various 
forms, often tending to oval; one or more pores on its 
under surface. They have no intestinal canal, and the 
organs of generation of the two sexes co-exist in the 
same individual. 4. Cystoidea (Gr. ketior, a band; 
aider, a form) 1 tape-worms. These parasites have a 
■oft elongated body, flat like a riband, in some con¬ 
tinuous, in othert articulated; the hesd is either only 
■imply labiated, or provided with pits, or with two or 
four enctorious orifioe*. There is no trace of an intes¬ 
tinal eannl, and the male end female organs are pre- 
e e n t in each individual, f. Cystica ikurtit, a Madder): 
hydatids (which «*). Tim characteristic# of these 
worms are,—a flattiah, or rounded body, terminate 


with a pellucid fluid, which is sometimes common to 
many individuals; need provided with two or four 
ifte/or with four raek*n,and with neodeof booklets, 
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or wfth ibor unstated w nsoineted 
■exnel organ# hs*e been hitherto undi 
ImRnrns, i« mTss'-Miw (from Let, toto*. wi 
Anet,, je that part of the alimentary canal 
tends from the stomach to the anus, end ie 
the cavity of the ebdomei 
testinsl canal it about si] 
is composed of three 00 a 
tones), the muscular, an 
into the email and large 
tines have three diviskmi 
from its length being aboi 
which dominances at the 
tho jejunum, so named 
empty; and the ileum. 1 
wise throe divisions,—the 
Each of the parts will h< 
under their own names. The small Intestines h**w 
internal memhranous folds, celled volnrtm c ount 
venter s while tho large intestines have three strong 
muscular bands, whiob run parallel upon the enffreU, 
Intonxtiok, in-to-nai'-rhu* (Let. totofto, I nttojf: 
sound), the art of tuning end giving to the tones of Ike 
voice, or instruments, that occasional impulse,' swell, 
and decrease, upon whioh all expression, to n great 
extent, depends. The intonation of ■ singer miff M 
true or false, according to the observance or nOo* 
observance of the just proportions that belong to tU) 
intervals sang. True intonation is an sxoeptieu 
amongst singers, and among players upon bowed in* 
struments, such as the violin, violoncello, fte. In 
church ninsic, those antipbonies whioh ere first rang 
by the priest and then responded to by the ohoir or 
congregation, are called intonation*. 

Ihtoxicxtiok, in-toh-e-kai'-ikun (Lat. in, end font* 
cum, a poison), the state produced by the excessive Ose 
of alooholia liquids or inebriating substances. In 
general, intoxication comes on gradually, and several 
stages may be noted in its progress. Thus, it shows 
itself at first by a general liveliness and excitability! 
during this singe, the circulation of the blood becomes 
more rapid, snd ult the functions of the body are per¬ 
formed with more freedom. Ho surcharge of blood, 
however, is produced, either in the bead or longs, by 
tbe excitement. While in this condition, indeed, the 
mental powers seem to aot more freely; the imagina¬ 
tion is stimulated, the fancy is more lively, and thw 
feeling of strength and courage is increased, nib 
effect on tbe brum is much more decided in tbe second 
stage of intoxication. Then, all tbe peculiarities of 
character, tbe weaknesses and failings of temperament 
which the individual can keep under and ooneeal 1 ft 
his sober moments, manifest themselves. ConaqjoUf. 
ness begins to be attacked, seoret thoughts ana the 
sense of propriety are lost. The peculiarities of tbfg- 
stage are sumine eup in the old proverb, to cine miffn*. 
“in wine there is truth." In the next stage, -eon* 
sciousness is still more weakened, the balance oftbe 
bodv cannot be kept, the sight becomes confased, end 
the brain dizzy. After this point, the mind seems .to 
be entirely overwhelmed by the tnmnlt of animal eX* 
oitement, consciousness is utterly extinguished, the 
tongue can only mutter incoherent gibberish, the fsce 
becomes suffused with blood, the eyes protrude, end 
perspiration streams from the pores of toe tom. 
Lastly, when completely prostrated, toe victim 'Of 
intoxication sinks into a heavy slumber, etotetoye* 
sembling tbe atupor of an apoplectic fit. (lulto 
rxunrx.) , 

Imaxnos, in-trai'-dor (Lat. tsfru. within; dortam, 
back).—The outline or curve formed by the junction 
of the lower ends of the voussoirs of sn erahl* called 
its intrsdos or soffit; whits the curve sunileriy formed 
by tbe upper ends oftbe vou*soir»;totenn«d itaextradosl 
ISTSiNstrtvs, tn.Mat.rt-/tp (Lat. intranrirtma, 
pissing over).—In Gram., an int ransi tive verb 
which expresses an action or state toot to UmfMt$i£ 
toe agent, or, in other words,, fie action tototiftratojr 
part over to, or operate noon, an oWect. "~ 

Iranciun. (See Linns 0 * Imran* 

Imrsiaus, to-trwp'(from Itsl. inMgo),*» 
of events or circumstances which occur hi 
end lead to the peipfed 
In toto sense it si usd 
rommee, or that point law 











B i most embarrassed, through urtHfawor through un- 
tnnate accidents and incidents. 

Iwtsusiox, in-im'-Ann (Lat. wtmfo.tthrwtupon), 
in L*«v, is the entry ef a stranger, alter a particular 
estate of freehold is determined, before him in re- 
maiuderor reversion. It happens where a tenant for 
terra Of life dice eeieed of eertain lands and tenements, 
and a atwmrer enters thereon after suoh death of the 
tenant, and before any eatty of Mm in remainder or 
reversion. 

Intuition, fn-fw-GV-ioi (Lat. intutor, I behold), in 
FhiL, is applied to tbut power of tho human mind by 
which a thing is known or comprehended immediately, 
ns soon as it is peroelved or attended to. When the 
wind perceives the agreement or disagreement of two 
ideas, immediately by themselves, without tho inven¬ 
tion of any other, this is intuitive; for in this tho 
mind is at no pains of proving or examining, but por- 
oeives the truth, as (ho eye doee the light, only by being 
directed towards it. Thus, tho mind perceives that 
white is not black, that a circle is not n triangle. 
Thing! that ore known by intuition cannot be made 
more oertain by argument! than they are at lint. 


and perfect, as affording the highest certainty of tho 
highest determination of existence, the actual, the here, 
and the now existent; representative, incomplete and 
imperfect, as affording only an inferior assurance of 
oertain inferior determinations of existence,—the past, 
.the future, the possible,—the not hero and not now 
■enistent." 

Inula, fn'-u-M (its Latin name), in Hot.,' n gen. of 
the nut. ord. Composite!, consisting of numerous species, 
found in every, part of the world. The root of I. Hrle- 
nium, or elecampane, one of tbo largest of British 
herbaceous plants, yields a starch called inulin, which 


aretes. It is an aromatic, tonic, expectorant, and dia¬ 
phoretic, and has been prescribed in chronic oatorrh 
nod in dyspepsia. 

Inulin. (See lira, a.) 

XltVABIAllLB. (Sea ViBIATIOW.) 

Xntkctjcd, in-vek’-lad (Lot. in, into, and others, to 
Oarry), one of the eight partition lines used in heraldry. 
It resembles the lino termed "engrailed " in form (tee 
EN&bailbd), as it consists of a series nf semicircular 
or scolloped indentations; but it differs from it in 
having the points of tho indentations turned inwards 
and projecting into the charge, instead of into thelield 
Of the shield. 

iKVBimoKAnd DiscovMY.iit- die-lm>'.e-re 
(lint, invenio, 1 tlnd out; Ifr. dieouorir, literally,toun¬ 
cover, lay open what woo before conoenlod).—Tnvcution 
latbeereutianoroonatruetionofsomethingwhiclibasnot 
before existed; discovery is the making manifest some¬ 
thing whiohbwhitfaerto beenunknown. Oalileoiuvented 
the telescope; Harvey discovered the circulation of tho 
blood. In older tunes, however, this distinction was not 
observed, and the two terms wore used synonymously; 
time Locke and Bacon talk of the int ention of sciences. 
The rights of individuals to the honour due to inven¬ 
tions or disooveries are matters of constant discussion 
in the history of letters and science, and the subject is 
nsyet but little understood. (Fora long and interesting 
article on tho subject, we would refer to the English 
Ci/elopadia —Arts and Sciences.) It is u very remark¬ 
able feet that not (infrequently discoveries are made 
by more than one person at the sumo time. 

Invxstion or tb» Caoss, the name of a festival 
-celebrated by the Homan Catholic ehuroh on the bed 
of May, in honour of tho finding of the cross on w hich 
Christ suffered, by tho empress Helena, mother of 
Constantine, a.d. 320. 

Iwtems pBorountnr. (Sea Paoronnoir.) 

Iwvsnsioir, in-ver'-shun (Lat. invtrsio, cliange of 
order), in Rbet., is tho placing of words oat of their 
natural order. In every language there is a eertain 
customary arrangement observed in tho ordering of 
words in a sentence. In English the order generally 
m, first the nominative, then tho verb, and afterwards 
the accuaativa, tf tbo verb bo netivo. This order, how- 
mar. ia, ftrtha fake of eflbct, frequently varied; asin 
.thwsantsnce " Great la Mans oftbeEpfariions," which 
, MfitaitolyumwtoM&tetiMni *• Diwa of the Ephesians 
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is great.” In this neapent, the Latin language »iadftt 
of nfwfe more liberty than ones does. Milton, inhia 
prose works, aad some of the older Ennhsh writers, in 
attempting to imitate this, produced nfesmriia, 

Inveasioir. (flu Intugual Calculus.) 

ImunSAtA, im-aar-te-brai’-tA (Lat. in, not; 
vertebra, a joint of tbo backbone), in ZaoL, is a 
negative term, first employed by Lamarck to desig¬ 
nate animals destitute of n vertebral column or back¬ 
bone. The Invertebrate constitute three out of tho 
four great divisions of the‘animal kingdom; vix.. 
Articulate, Uadiata, mid MoUusca. ( See VnuTStUfurA, 
or Annul Kinqboh.)—JK* f. Hrofeeaor Owen’s Lea- 
luree on the Invertebrate Animals. 

Invbbtitubs, in-ees'-ti-ture (Fr.), in the FeudalLaw, 
was the actual oonveyonce of feudal lands by a lord-to 
his vassal. Acoording to Mr. Holium, it “ was of two 
kindB,—proper and improper. The first was an actual 
putting in possession upon the ground, cither by tho 
lord or bis deputr, wlucb is now called, in oar tow, 
livery of seisin. The second was symbolical, and con¬ 
sisted in the delivery of a tnrf, a stone, a wand, a 
branch, or whatever else might have beeu made usual 
by the caprieo of local custom. Hu Cange enumerates 
no less than ninety-eight varieties of luvestituree." 
Investitures were mtr - tueed at a time when the art of 
writing was bat lit«i known, and by the open and 
notorious delivery of ^.ssassion in the presence of tho 
other viihsuIh, who, in .u,sc of a disputed title afterwards, 
might bear witness to tbo foot. 

Invocation, in-vo-kai'-shun (Lat. inroco, I call 
upon), in Lit., is applied to that part at tho com¬ 
mencement of a poem in which the poet calls upon tbo 
Muses, or some otic capable of giving him inspiration, 
to aid him in his labour. 

Invocation or Saints, in the Homan Catholic 
church, is the calling upon or preying to the saints 
tliut they inlercodo with God far men. The invocation 
of saints to believed to have been introduced as early 
as the 4th century, and it soon became general in tho 
Church. In the creed of Pius IV. it u said “ that tho 
saints reigning together with Christ arc to bo honoured 
and invocated, that they off’er prayers to God for us;" 
and in the catechism of tho council of Trent they nro 
said to be invoked 11 because they always see the face 
of God, and are constituted by him tho wiiiiug advo¬ 
cates of our salvation," 

Invoick, in'-voys (Fr. iwroi), is n list or account of 
goods or merchandise sent by merchants to their corre¬ 
spondents, giving the quantity, value, Ac. of the several 
articles. 

IirvoircBK, in.vodu'-kr (Lat. imolnrrum), in Bat., 
a whorl of brsote planed round the base of an umbel,. 
a cnpitulum, or sometimea a single flower. In soma 
umbelliferous plants,—as, for instance, the carrot,— 
there are twokiuds of involucre, one at the base of tho 
primary divisions of the floral axis or general umbel, 
and another at the base of each of the partial nmbeia 
or nrahelhiles: the former is then called tbeyeneraf 
involucre, and the latter an involueel, or partial invo¬ 
lucre. In the involucres of the heads of flowers in tho 
nat. ord. Composilte, such as tho marigold, daisy, Ac., 
there are frequently two or three rows Of bracts over¬ 
lapping each other. To these overlapping bracts the 
term phyllarias has been applied. (See Bases.) 

Involute Ccbvjj, in'-vo-lute (Lat. snoolutio, unfold¬ 
ing), in Gcom., a curve supposed to be described by 
the extremity of a string unwinding itself front another 
curve (evolute) about which it has been rolled. 

Involution and Evolution, in-vo-lu'-ekm, ev-o4a'- 
shun (Lat. iuroluto, I enwrap, enfold), in Moth., two 
distinot operations, one nf which is the reverse of the 
other, involution consists in sabring the power or 
index of a number by multiplying it successively into 
itself. Thus, to raise * Co 4*, or 64, is a process of 
involution, and k performed by multiplying 4 by 4, 
and again by 4. Involution in algebra is exactly the 
same as in arithmetic, symbols only being used instead 
of figures. Evolution k the reverse of involution, aad 
consists in finding the original power nf the number 
from the index Co which it hss been raised; add the 
method of the operation will be found given under the 
wpatmto^wrttobw entitled Cubb Boos and bquA*%- 
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Bqnl parte of iodine end eklonrte of potash on mind 
fat nr* parts of water. Ghforine ie evolved, -and iodete 
of potash remain* dissolved ia tho water. Chloride of 
barium ie next added, which yield* as abundant pre¬ 
cipitate of iodate of baryta, which i* sparingly soluble 
ie water. It is washed and just enough sulphuric 
acid is added to it to combine with the baryte. The 
Sodio acid dissolves its the water, and sulphate of 
baryta is precipitated. The iodic acid may be obtained 
in crystals of the formula 10, HO, by caroful evapora¬ 
tion. By a heat of 460° it is rendered anhydrous, 
and at about 700 0 it is decomposed into iodine and 
oxygon. Dissolved in water, it forms a colourless 
inodorous solution. Organio bodies deoomposo it; 
owing to which circumstance litmus-paper is first 
bleached, and then reddened by it. It forms with 
different bases throe dosses of salts, containing one. 
two, and three equivalents of said. Thus with potash 
it forms the iodato, biuiodute, and teriodato. The 
iodates have as yet received no important application, [ 
IoBINB, i'-o-dine (Gr. iodei, violet-coloured), in 
Ohem., symbol I, equivalent 110 * 8 , combining volume 
2, spec. grav. of vapour 8'716. Iodine was discovered 
by Courtois, in 1811. in the waste liquors produced in 
the manufacture of soda from sea-weed. It is con¬ 
tained in nature, principally in sea-plants and sea¬ 
water, in the forms of iodide of Botham, potassium, 
and magnesium. It also occurs combined with silver 
in indite, a mineral found sparingly in Peru. The 
great source of iodine is burnt sea-weed, commonly 
known as kelp. It is lurgoly manufactured at Glasgow 
from kelp made on tho Scotch and Irish coasts. The 
following account of the method of manufacture is 
taken from Graham's “ Elements of Chemistry." Tho 
sea-weed haring been dried in the sun, is burned in 
shallow excavations at a low hent. Owing to the 
volatility of the iodide of sodium at a red host, 
the loss of this salt would be considerable if the 
temperature wero raised too high. Tho half-fused 
ash, or kelp, which remains is broken into fragments 
and treated with boiling water, which dissolves about 
one half the ash. Tim liquid thus obtained is (ben 
evaporated in shallow puns, and all that can be separ¬ 
ated by crystallization is removed : sulphate of soiIr, 
carbonate of soda, and ehlornio of potassium arc thus 
extracted. Tho iodine remains in the mother liquor, 
in company with tlm sulphide of sodium and some 
other salts. Oil of vitriol is now mixed with the 
mother liquor, and the mixture allowed to stand. The 
supernatant liquor is then decanted, heated in a retort 
to about H 0 °, powdered binoxide of manganese being 
introduced. The tempeiature is then raised, care 
being taken not to reach 212 °, when the iodine distils 
over and forms crystals in the receiver, which arc 
resublimed several times, in order to purify them. 
Iodine generally occurs in commereo in the form 
of bluish-black scales having a metallic lustre some¬ 
what resembling plumbago. By oorefully-coii ducted 
Sublimation, it may be obtained in rhoinbio plates 
an inch long. At ordinary temperatures, it is vol¬ 
atile, emitting an odour closely resembling chlorine, 
bat somewhat weaker. Its specific gravity is 4»*7. It 
fuses st 250°, and boils at 347°, giving forth a magni¬ 
ficent violet Vapour, from which it derives its name. 
Taken internally, in large doses, it is a violent poison, 
but in small quantities, it is nmch employed in medi¬ 
cine to remove glandular swellings and goitres. It 
tarns the skin, and most organised bodies, a deep 
brawn, corroding them, if present in large quantities. 
Water dissolves only a smell quantity, which gives the 
solution a yellow colour. Ite bleaching properties are 
feeble. Alcohol, ether, and eolatiooe of the iodines, 
dissolve it freely. Iodine attacks the metal* freely, 
iron or nine bciqg dissolved if placed with it in water. 
The compounds of iodine with the metals sure decom¬ 
posed by chlorine. Iodine forme a blue compound 
with starch, a property used as a test to determine the 
presence of either body. By Be means, on* put of 
Iodine dissolved in one million of water, may be dis¬ 
covered. An improved method of obtainum it from 
tea-weed hoe lately been patented by the inventor, 
hh. & C. C. Stanford. Instead ef allowing tho weed 
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of iodine, none 

mint but, in addition, ho obtains gas for 
purposes, various oils, betide* the charcoal 
retorts. The principal gbmfimds of iodine are. 
acid, hydriodie said (Which will be found dest: 
under their respective headings), andAhe chloride 
bromide of iodine. With chlorine, i Jiao femur 
compounds,—the protocbloridc, a deep Cretan 
qacicont liquid, obtained by .distilling Iodine 
chlorate of potash \ end teroluoride of iodine, * eemr 
pound formed by the prolonged action of chlorine 
upon iodine. It occur* in crystalline orange < ~ ‘ 
soluble, with partial decomposition, in water, 
bromine it forms two unimportant compound 
protnbromido and pentabromide. The compounds Its 
which iodine is united to a base will be found dsso r iltad 
under tho heads of the bases. In examihingthg fjrp- 
perties of iodine, bromine, and chlorine, it is hnpMWpn 
not to be struck with tho dote analogy between the** 
bodies. They form one of those remarkable triads 
which we find existing amongst the elementikof wbijw 
sulphur,'selenium, and tellurium,lithium, sodium, ana 
potassium, are examples. If we add together the Isrgost 
and smallest equivalent numbers of any of those toMfu 
and divide it by 2, we obtain a number closely corn* 
■ponding to tho equivalent of tho third member of the 
group. Thus,— 

Equivalent of chlorine .85‘5 

Equivalent of iodine.127'0 

E)ifl2-8=81‘» 

SO being the equivalent, at bromine { or, in other wards, 
the equivalent of bromine is exactly half-way between 
tho oilier two. Kow, we find bromine to oooupy an 
exactly intermediate position between chlorine and 
iodine iu all its properties. From these facts, SI. 
Dumas 1ms ventured to draw the conclusion that bro¬ 
mine is nmdo up of hull' an equivalent of iodine arid 
chlorine. It ie, of course, vain to speculate upon .tho 
truth of this hypothesis in the present itut# of aoitseey 
hut these, and many other facts, point to the inevitable 
conclusion that many of the substances which we oust- 
aider to be elements nre, in reality, compounds^rvEtar 
a more complete discussion. Oi this subisri, IM £j* 
Grevillo Williams’s Handbook of Chemical jfanfrwtiq- 
tion, p. 4ts9. r 

IornTK, t'-o-dite, in Min., an exceedingly rare mineral,. 
containing iodide and bromide of silver, found in UMw 
and Cluli. It occurs in flexible plates of a pearhaMf 
nr yellow ish-grev, colour. It has also been fonnd in 
fimult quantities at Guadolarsga, in Spain. 

loooroBJt, i-od'-o-form, in Cheat.,, a compound 4* 
which three cquivalcute of iodine occupy the phicAof 
the three equivalents of chlorine or chloroform^#, 
O a lII», instead of C,lICl a . An analogous compound 
is formed with bromine. 

Touts, i'-o-Utt (Gr. fox, a violet; lilhoe, stone).ia 
Min., one of the pern family, known also a* diehmmL 
cordierite, and prismatic quartz. It occurs iq graving' 
and primitive rocks, associated with garnet, quarts,OBd 
iron and copper pyrites, its colour toriee from violet 
to dark blue. 

lonuir Ftni.osorar, Ae'-wrAq, woe the eariiestof 
the philosophic systems of ancient Greece, an d was SO 
called because its advocates wwsprineipsfiyuBtfoiS Of 
Ionia. The principal members of tUi**oh»oM«e Thales, 
iu founder, who is also styled the father of iimd:. 
philosophy, Anaximander, Anaximenes, Dfoecne* Of 
Apnllouia, Heruelitas, mid Anaxagoras. PkliosQyhf 
m Greece first concerned itself wxfc speculations#*- 
yarding the origin of nature and- the primary mntiwrfrli 
of the world. Thales taught thatstatar sm tbeedmiri' 
element.ont of wkioh alltbiagshlroe ss dett. 
to Anaximenes, air was thejortauny aatofrdM&Kjr 
which all things rose; while Heraclitus stitrihriHifitBis 
cristenoe of afl.ttuiw to Are. The two ImMOmHEl 
are not to be regarded as materialise, Hitiktriimma 
thsas ritroeuto *s 
«nd. ¥t man, To s&at 
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fciameh of tbi( school, belong Anaximander and iw< 
worn. The former of those regarded the world H 
mode op of numberless email particle*, of different 
kind* and abape*, to the different combination* of 
which all things owed their existence. Out of primary 
chaos, certain oontrariea, a* earth and heaven, cold ana 
beat, were first evolved. The whole wae moved and 
directed by an eternal enbatenoe, which he called the 
inilnite. This system waa alto adopted by Anaxagoras, 
who dwelt still more upon bio moving principle by 
which the element* are brought into combinations of 
order and beauty, and who may be regarded as the 
first who dearly and broadly laid down the leading dis¬ 
tinctions between mind aha matter, the former being 
tile moving principle, perfect and simple, the latter 
Inert matter. The Ionian school became extinot before 
the more highly-developed system of Socrates. 

Jokic Dialect. (See Grass Language awn 
LfTKBATUBE.) 

Ionio Oansn. (See AncmTXCTunx.) 

Ioimmrir, i-o-nid'-e-um, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Violacete. The root of the species I. Ipecacuanha 
was supposed by Linnaeus to be the true ipecacn- 
anha. It is now known as the woody or falte ipeca¬ 
cuanha of Brazil, and is employed as an emetic in 
that region. Itoontsins the principle emetina. Other 
Species, at I. parvifiorum, 7. tuber, Ac., have similar 
properties; the roots of tho former constitute the 
Cuchunchully de Cuenca, which is much used in 
Venezuela as a remedy for elephantiasis. 

Ipecacuanha, ip'-e-ktlk-u-rm'-na, a name adopted 
from the language of the South Americans, bus been 
applied to a variety of emetio roots, but is restricted in 
the Pharmacopoeias to the roots of a species of 
CtphaStie (which tee). The officinal root is sometimes 
called annitlatei ipecacuanha. The root known as 
undulated, white, or amylaceout ipecacuanha, is the 
produce of a species of Xichardtonia; that known as 
black, or etriated, is obtained from a species of Psycho- 
tria; and that called woody or falee ipecacuanha, from 
W specie* of lonidum. (See the above-named genera.) 

IroKdfA, ip-o-me'-d (Gr. ipt, a worm which infests 
the vine j amnios, like, from it* habit of twining round 
other plants, like the oreeping of a worm), in Bot., a 
gen. of the nat. ord. Commloulacete. The roots of tho 
speoies I. orizabeneie nre sometimes fonnd intermixed 
with those of Bxoyonium purga, the true jalap of the 
Pharmacopoeias. This spurious jalap is known in 
Mexico as male jalap, and in English commerce ns 
woody jalap. It has simitar properties to those of tho 
well-1 mown drug, but is less powerful. The roots of 
I. Turpettinm, or Turpelli, wero formerly much used ns 
a purgative. The large roots of I. maerarhisa contain 
much farinaceous matter, and are used as food by the 
inhabitants of Georgia and Carolina. 

Ibiuaoxjb, i-rid-ai'-te-e, in Bot., the Iris or Corn- 
flag fam., a nat. ord. of Monocoiyledapet, sub-class 
Petaloidetc, consisting of herbaceous plants, usually 
with bulbs, conns, or rhizomes; parallel-veined leaves, 
and spathaoeous flowers. The perianth ia superior, 

r staloid, and 6-parted, in 2 whorls. The stamens are 
in number, and are inserted upon the outer segments 
of the perianth; their anthers nre 2-eelled, and ex- 
trorse: The ovary is inferior, 3-cellpd, with a single 
Style, having 3 stigmas, often petaloid. The fruit is 
capsular, 3-oelled, and 3-valved, with lnoulioidal de¬ 
hiscence. The seeds are numorous, with horny or hnrd 
albumen. The plants of this order are chiefly natives 
of temperate and warm climates; they are particularly 
abundaut at tho Cape of Good Hope. There are £7 
genua and 687 species. The rhizomes of several 
epSjise have acrid properties, which render them pur¬ 
gative or emetic; those of others aw fragrant. Colonr- 
mg matter is obtained from some specie*. Some of 
the genera furnish the horticulturist with showy border 
flowers. (See Ibis, Cbocus, Gladiolus.) 

Ibidiuk, i-rid'-c-um (Lat. iris, the rainbow, from 
•he variety of colours exhibited by its salts), in Chem-, 
•ymbol Ir, equivalent B8‘58,—a somewhat rare metal, 
found native, and nearly pure, amongst the Urelian 

? latinum ores. It also ucours combined with osmium, 
ndium is obtained from either of these soured,—by 
fnsing the chloride of potassium and iridium, hr a 
/ too long for description here, and reduoragtbe 

, WtOium by means oT a current of hydrogen. Iridium 
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is a very hard whits brittle metal, only ftafftie fay the 
strongest heat of BevBle'a gaa fornaoe. In Its pm 
side it is unacted on by any of the adds or aqua 
regife. It forms three compounds with oxygen,— 
IrO, Ir t O„ and IrO„ which readily pas* one into 
the other, oansing the solutions of them salts to assume 
a variety of colours. From these ohmogea of colour 
tho name has been conferred on the metal. It also 
forms sulphides and chlorides, but its salts have been 
very imperfectly examined. It has been used oeoa- 
sionally for pointing gold pens instead of rhodium. 

Ibis, i'-ru, in Bot., the Flower-de-luce, the Epical 
gen. of the nat. ord. Xridaceet. The speoies are vary 
numerous, and are generally remarkable for their large 
yellow, white, or blue flowers, and sword-like leaves. 
They abound in Europe, but are rare in America. The 
rhizomes of several species are more or less purgative 
and emetic. Those of I. Aoreutina, pallida, and per* 
mrtnica possess a violet odour, and are used in per¬ 
fumery tor imparting an agreeable odour to the breath, 
and by the French especially for making issue-peas. 
These rhizomes, dried and scraped, constitute the 
orrie-root of the ahope. The roasted seeds of 1. Pseudo • 
acorus, the yellow flag of this country, have been 
recommended as a substitute for coffee, but they do 
not appear to have u> v of the valuable properties of 
that beverage. The iue is named from Latin irie, 
tho rmnhow, on ace aut of the variety of colours 
exhibited by it. 

Ibis. (See Era.) 

Irish Moss. (See Ohondbub.) 

Ibitis, i-ri'-tis, in Med., ia an inflammation of the 
membrane of the eye. It usually commences with pain 
in the eye and intolerance of light; afterwards the 
colour of I he iris changes, owing to tho secretion of 
coagulablo lymph, which spreads over it in a fine flake. 
Iritis, if it go on, !b likely to end in adhesion of the iris 
to the neighbouring parts, in which uaae there is a lost 
of the power of contracting and dilating, or it may 
oven he completely closed. Sometimes an abscess 
forms and bursts, discharging its contents into the 
anterior chamber of the eye, and causing an entire 
loss of vision. In tho treatment of this disease, leeches 
and cupping, and cold applications to the eye, are to 
he employed; mercury is also usually administered in 
large doses. 

I bon, i'-rnn (Sax. tren), in Chem., symbol Fe 
(Terrain), equivalent 28, spec. grav. 7‘Hhi. This 
important metal is most extensively diffused over 
nature, occurring not only in the inorgania kingdom,' 
hut entering into the composition of vegetable and 
animal structures. It occurs in nearly every part of the 
earth, in the form of ores, a full description of which 
will be found under Iron, Metallurgy op. It has 
also been occasionally found native amongst the ores 
of platinum. It occurs in the metallic state with 
nickel, cobalt, and other metals, in meteorio stones, 
some of which weigh as much as fourteen or fifteen tons. 
Iron may be obtained chemically from the following 
process, recommended by Berzelius. Filings of the 
nest bar iron, or pieces of pianoforte wire, are mixed 
with one-Hfth of their weight of pure peroxide of iron, 
and placed in a crucible, with a quantity of powdered 
glass free from lead. The whole is then exposed to the 
highest temperature of a wind furnace or smith’s 
forge. By means of the oxygen contained in the 
peroxido of iron, all traces of carbon and silicon are 
oxidised, and the result is a button of pure iron of 
silver-like lustre. Such iron is very tougn, and much 
softer than ordinary bar iron. Pure iron may also be 
obtained by heating the pore peroxidp in a current of 
hydrogen. Iron reduced in this manner is used in 
medicine, under the name of Quevenne’s iron. In its 
pure state, iron presents a dusky-grey colour and a 
rather feeble lustre, which is greatly improved by 
polishing. Its physical properties are described under 
Iron, Metallurgy or. It is not affected by dry air 
or oxygen; but if moisture be present, it gradually 
passes into the state of hydrated sesquioxide, or rust, 
as it is termed in common parlance. At first, the pro¬ 
cess ia slow, bnt after a tune the spot of oxide forms 
the negative pole of a voltaic combination, and'the 
oxidation proceeds rapidly. The same thing occurs if 
any other metal be present; thus, the perm of won’ 
raffing* which are in contact with the Bidder used in 
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divisions: — 1. The preparation of the ore. 2. The 
extraction if the metal. 3. The purification of the 
metal. The preparation of the ore ia effected in a very 
simple manner, either by pounding and levigating, to 
•operate the clay and silica, and other impurities, or 
by coasting, to draw off sulphur and carbon io acid, and 
to render the ore the more easily crashed. The ex¬ 
traction of the metal from the ore was formerly effected 
by means of charcoal, in what was termed a Catalan 
forge,—a method much employed in America and 
Sweden; bat it is only used in a few instances in this 
country. On account of the loss of metal during the 
process, it will be better to describe the usual method 
of smelting ores in England by the blast-furnace. A 
blast-furnace consists of a long cone inverted upon a 
shorter cone, at the bottom of which is a vertical 
passage called the craoible, into which ere inserted 
three pipes, termed tuyires, through which the blast is 
conveyed; also a larger opening, through which the 
slag may be withdrawn at intervals. At the bottom is 
a hole called the tap-hole, usually closed with clay, for 
drawing off the reduced metal when a sufficient quan¬ 
tity is formed. The furnace is fed with coal, limestone, 
«nd ore, from a hole near the top, the charge being re¬ 
newed from time to time, as the materials burn down. 
The notion by which the ore is redneed to the metallje 
state may be traoed as followsThe oxygen of the air 
of the blast combines with the carbon of the coal to 
form carbonic acid during the process of combustion. 
Hie carbonic add, in its passage through the rest of 
the heated fuel, is decomposed, being converted into 
carbonic oxide. The carbonic oxide still ascending, 
meets with the hydrogen and eoal-gas, together with 
which it forms a reducing mixture, abstracting the 
oxygen of the ora and setting free the iron in a metal¬ 
lic state, whiohsinks down to the bottom of tbe fur- 
naoe, where it comes in contact with the carbon of the 
ooot. With this carbide of iron ie formed, increasing 
the fusibility of the reduced iron to such an extent that 
the lime, day, and silica present, which have been con¬ 
verted into a fusible slog, float on the top as an imper¬ 
fect glam. Tbe slag rune over through tbe side aper¬ 
tures provided for the purpose, and the metal is with¬ 
drawn every twelve or twenty-four hours through the 


more liquid metal, fitting them for casting pngr 
poses. IteQtiod iron made from the Gorman spatnoM 
ores contains a large quantity of combined carbon mp4 
manganese, and crystallizes in large plates. It 1| 
termed epiegtl-eieen, or mirror iron, from the brlllis&ey 
of its crystalline structure, and ie much valued fog 
making steel. Founders are accustomed to divide cast- 
iron into three or four qualities. No. 1 , pig or Mask 
cast-iron, which contains a large proportion of unoom- 
bined carbon. No. 2, or gray oast-iron, Wbiob contains 
more combined carbon. No. 3, or mottled, whioh con¬ 
tains only a few grains of uneombined carbon here and. 
there, giving it a mottled appearance. No. 4, or re¬ 
fined iron, in which the whole oi the carbon is combined. 
No. 4 is very hard and brittle, and is .fit for puddling or 
conversion into malleable or wrought iron. This ie 
effected by bringing an ingot of refilled iron to a state 
of fusion in a revorberatory furnace, taking can to 
avoid the contact of fuel. The heat is continued until 
she ingot parts with its carbon, which is assisted by 
throwing on it scales of oxide, if produced in the forge. 
As the carbon burns off, the ingot becomes more and 
more pasty, until at length it is converted into a gran¬ 
ular sandy mass. The heat is now raised until II 
becomes very intense, and thg air ia exoluded by 
closing the damper and doors. The metal begins t&.. 
agglomerate into round masses, or blooms, which the. 
puddlcr collects nn the end of an iron rod, and subjects^, 
while still hot, either to the action of a hammer or ta 
a powerful press, called • sloughing-presi, whiA,< 
squeezes out the site and other impurities, end &MM ’ 
the particles of tho iron closer together. TJieirottlt 
then rolled in tolars, and forme whist ie termed homo-. 


used for the tope of railway bare and far tbe wearing 
surfaces of railway wheels. Where the fibrous quality 
of iron is required, it is cut into lengths, after the firm . 
process of rolling; then piled longitudinally, heated in 
a reverberatory furnace, and hammered out. Thin 
process is repeated several times. Fibrous iron htt« 
fracture like a piece of cane, and ie used where retitifr 
to a 


I )«1 11 fill I r i l. Plii o -l ill li £*} w m'.'iil'j 



channel, from each aide of whioh run shorter ones. 
The central chancel is known as the sew, tbe aide ones 
•• the pipe; hence the term pig-tron ( m applied to 
rough cast-iron. Great is 
owe in the process of sm 

tipnof a heated blast for . 

■l&U 


pure, and may be token os the type of iron a 
metallurgical purposes. Wroaght-fton is of a bhflsh 
white colour j it is bard end lustrou* when pushed,', 
when rubbed forcibly, it emits a peculiar odour. \ 


puses into a „ , 

which enables it to be 
hammering. At ared 
able maBeablfity 


property, at compared 
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Iron, Metallurgy of 


ductility and tenacity, It exesqd* all ether metals, a 
piece of iron 14 inch (yuan haring been known to 
bear a (train of 64 ton*. It i* inferior to many metal* 
a* a conductor of beat and electricity. On* of it* 
DMuliaritios i* its oapability of being attracted by the 
loadstone or olectro-magnet, and of being converted 
. by them into a permanent magnet, when combined 
with carbon, a* in steal, orVith sulphur and oxygen, 
aa ia magnetic elide end certain varieties of pyrites. 
Ihas, magnetic oxide, 1 * 6 , 04 , and the two varieties uf 
pyrites, fo,S, and Fe,S„ are all capable of being 
magnetised permanently; but if the oxygen or sulphur 
is present in other proportions, they are completely in¬ 
different to magnetic notion. Heated to redness, iron 
loses its magnetic property, but regains it on cooling. 
Its uses arc too well known to need description. The 
purest variety of commercial iron is piano-forte wire, 
which may be used os a source of this metal in all 
chemical experiments. It is converted into*, steel by 
being combined with a certain amount ol‘ carbon, a 
process fully explained under the head of 8 t»l. 

Ibok, Marat. IUBGT or. — It will be best to com¬ 
mence the account of the manufacture of this impor¬ 
tant metal by a description of the typical ores 
from which it is obtained. The principal ores 
of iron msy, for convenience, be divided into two 
great classes; —1. the Oxinas; and, 2. the Cmihon- 
SlU, It will be unnecessary to take into considera¬ 
tion the meteorio masses of iron found in different 
parte of the world, as thoir economic use only obtains 
among savage nations, or as a mere matter of curiosity. 
The oxides used as ores are somewhat numerous; but 
may be divided into four distinct classes:—1. Magnetic 
iron ore, or loadito »*. This ore consists of tho pro¬ 
toxide and sesquioxide of iron, mixed with small quan¬ 
tities of silica. It generally contains 69 per cent, of 
peroxide and SI of protoxide,—the impurities being 
BO small aa not to be counted. It occurs in massive 
beds in different parts of tho earth, more especially at 
Areudahl and Diuiuemora, in Sweden. Jt is nlso 
fotti' t abundantly in different parts of America. The 
uon made from it is of great purity, being perfectly 
free from sulphur or phosphorus; hence the Swedish 
Iron, which is made from it almost entirefv, is more 
Valuable tliau any other. A largo deposit of this ore has 
lately been found iu Yorkshire. Tho titnniferous iron 
sand found at Taranaki, in New Zealand, consists almost 
entirely of magnetio iron ore and titanium. Titanium 
appears to exercise a most beneficial influence on steel 
containing small portions of it; the Taranaki sand is 
therefore much valued on this account.—S. Specular 
iron, oligiet, or iron olancc. This ore, which is found 
principally in the island of Elba, occurs iu rhombo- 
oedral crystals, which possess great lustre. It is com- 
'■posed of sesquioxide of irou, with a small admixture of 
magnetic oxide. Mieaeooiu iron ore has nearly the 
same composition, the crystals being in brilliant plates 
Instead of in rbombobedrol masses. It is found in 
small quantities amongst the lucmatltes of Wales and 
Lancashire.—3. lied hamattte. This important ore is 
found in uuiform radiated fibrous masses, in different 
puts of tho world, and consists of the sesquioxide of 
iron nearly in a state of purity. It is found in large 
quantities in Wales ana Lancashire, some of the 
specimens from tho latter locality containing nearly 
» par cent, of sesquioxide, tho remainder being silice. 
It makes excellent iron,—1. Broton humatite. This ore 
consists of sesquioxide of iron in a state of bydration, 
and occurs in reddish-brown masses of a botryoidal, eta- 
Xaotltio, or reniform shape. Hydrated sesquioxide of 
won is also found in amorphous masses mixed with clay. 
Bog-iron ore belongs to this class. It is a valuable ore, 
and is found in England, Wales, and Scotland. Tho 
Canon axis are principally two1. The epatkoee ore, 
or sparry protooarbonate, which is found principally 
. Jo crystalline masses in end about Siegen, m Prussia. 
Itoooun also at Weardale, in Yorkshire, and in one 
or two other localities in England and Wales. It is 
valued exceedingly, from producing iron crystallizing 
JSW plates, and known In commerce aa tpiegel-eieen. 
This iron con talus certain proportions of manganese and 
carbon, which render it extremely valuable for steol- 
■makhig. 2. Tho char, or Mode toad irorutone of the 
‘ fJwteMSWh widen consists of protocarbonate of 
ttoa associated with day and carbonaceous matter. 
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Iron, Owtikmof 


It is tha principal ore of tho Staffordshiraand Scotch 
iron diytricte, when it occurs associated With the Amt 
aed fuel necessary for smelting it. The position Eng¬ 
land occupies with respect to the production of iron 
may bo said to result from this extraordinary v#*oeia> 
tiou of the three necessary materials for ihamam&o* 
tore of this metal. Iron pyrites cannot he add to he 
an ora of iron ia the strict sense Of the word, being 
only available as a source of sulphur and sulphate Of 
iron. 

laoir, Oxiros or, in Cbom,—Iron yields, at least, 
four compounds with oxygen, — 1. the protoxide, 
Eel); 2. too eetguiaxide, or peroxide, as it is often 
oalled, Fe„0,; 3. the biotic or magnetic oxide, which 
is looked on by some chemists aa Fe,0«, and by others 
as a compound of the protoxide and peroxide, F«0 + 
Fo,0,; and 4. ferric arid, a weak metallic acid, only 
known in combination with the alkalies, FeO,. The 
protoxide.FeO, has never been obtained in epnreatato, 
and does not appear capable of existing in the anhy¬ 
drous condition. It it precipitated as a white hydrate 
when a solution of potash is qdded to a solution of pro* 
tosulphate of iron; the precipitate, however, rapidly 
absorbs oxygen front th<> air, passing first into the green 
hydrated magnetio ox' ■ , and afterwards into the red 
hydrated sesquioxide. ;, forms well-marked salts with 
the acids. The pratonitrate of iron isbest prepared 
by decomposing the proksalphate with nitrate of 
baryta or lead. It forms a light-green solution, from 
which it crystallizes with difficulty in vacuo. If heat 
be applied, it deposits a basic salt of the peroxide. Its 
solution is much used in photography aa a developing 
agent, from the greediness with which it absorbs oxy¬ 
gen. (See FnoTO&BAPHY.) Tho prohmlpkatt cf iron, 
which is also known by the names of luljihate <f iron, 
green copperue, and green vitriol, is formed when iron 
■>r its sulphide is dissolved in dilute sulphuric aoid. It 
ia generally prepared from the sulphide, or iron pyrites, 
by first abstracting a portion of the sulphur by roast¬ 
ing, and then oxidising the mass by exposure to the air - 
uiid rnoisturo: by this means oxygen is absorbed, 
which converts the remaining sulphur into sulphuric 
arid, and the iron into protoxide. The mass is ex¬ 
hausted with water, and the solution evaporated and 
crystallized. For chemical purposes, it may be ob¬ 
tained by dissolving 1 part of pure iron in If parts of 
sulphuric acid dilated with 4 parts of water. It on*- 
tullizua in bluish-green rhouboidal crystals, containing 
7 atoms of water. The sulphate of iron obtained in 
commerce has a grass-green colour, owing to a portion „ 
of pcriutrate bciug present. Its solution Lae a strong 
affinity for oxygen, and is greatly used in photography 
as a developing agent, having been introduced into 
that art by Bobert Hunt. It ie largely used in dyeing 
and in ink-making; it also forms an important ingre¬ 
dient in medicines which are exhibited >n oasea ofide¬ 
ficiency of iron in the blood. With the sulphate* of 
tho alkalies and manganese it forms double sulphate*, 
which must not be oonfounded with the double salts 
of the eesqulsulphate, which are alums. At a strong 
heat it is decomposed into ca Icothar, or ssequioxidaof 
iron, much used in polishing metals. Tha prvtoeatbo- 
fiate of iron occurs in nature as spathosa or* and elay 
ironstone. The other proto-salts are unimportant. 
Seequioxide, peroxide, owed oxide of iron, is obtained in 
a variety of ways, tho best of which is by precipitating 
a solution of the sesquiohloride by ammonia. It fells * 
as a flocoulent hydrate, soluble ia acid, which may ho 
converted by a moderate beat into the anhydrous ses- 
quioxide, whioh is attacked by acids with difBoutty. 

It occurs abundantly in nature, and forms most valuable 
ores of iron. It is much used in colouring glass. It is 
ako extensively employed for the purpose of purifying 
coal-gas from sulphuretted hydrogen, with which it * 
forms a protnsolpbide, which, when it oaaaes to absorb 
any more aalphmUed hydrogen, ia reconverted into 
the sesqnioiide for future use, by exposu|9 to a current 
of air. It has ako been applied to the purification of 
water. Sesquioxide of icon, under certain okoum- 
atancee, appears to exhibit feebly acid ptopeftisa: 
Felouse having succeeded ia forming a white compound 
of the composition 4CaO,Fe t O,. The magnetio oxide 
is regarded fey maayae » compound of the SMtegfcte 
aiifi seequkurtde. Hasted to wbitenssa, it farms tbo J 
magnetic oxide. The seequinitrate is fonasd by heating “ 





wWUinfag ode equivalent «l the Motoeulpbat* with, 
iudfeaeqwvriettofMlphui**ol4 ondsd&la*toth* 
eotntton sitrto mU » email querititiee, m lung mm 
him ere given off. 4- yeBowiah-wfaii* d*lique#oe»t 
meet h obtained. Sesquisuiphote of iron, like the 
•eeqnUttlphetea of fahunme mm chromium. unite* with 
the alkaline sulphate# to form alum*. The other *ee- 
qtmslts of iron am unimportant. The magnetic oxide, 
Slack oxide,ferrote-ferric aside, or proteeeequioxiUe, m 
ft ia variously termed, oeeura in nature aa loadstone, 
Md forma several verj important ores of iron. It may 
bemode by exposing fine iron wire to the notion of 
•team at * red boat, or in a hydrated condition, by 
peroxidizing two parts of protoaulpliate of iron with 
nitric acid, to which ia afterwards added one part oi 
gnptosnlphato. The wbgle is then poured into a solu¬ 
tion of ammonia, with constant stirring. The hydrated 
oxide is of e green colour, and ia attracted by u mat-net. 
The black oxide produced by heat contain* a large 
proportion of magnetio oxido. Ferric acid baa not 
been yet obtained in a soparate state. The potash salt 
may be formed in solution by beating a mixluro of one 
part of aesquioxide with four of nitre to lull redness. 
A brown mass is obtained, which, when washed, gives 
a violet solution of ferrate of potash. It has never 
boon crystallized, being extremely unstable. It may 
be obtained in the form of a brownish-black precipitate, 
by peering chlorine through a strong solution of potash 
in which peroxide of iron is suspended. Ferrates of 
soda, lime, baryta, atrentia, Ac., have also been formed. 
With chlorine, iron forme two chlorides,—the protochlo - 
ride, which is made by paesing dry hydrochloric acid 
- over ignited metallic iron, when it sublimes in yellowish 
crystals. By dissolving pure iron in a slight excess of 
hyaroohlorio acid, it may be obtained in pale-green 
rnomboidal crystals, containing four equivalents of 
water. The seaquiebloride ia obtained by dissolviug 
the aesquioxide in hydrochloric acid, from the solution 
of which it may bo obtained in yellow scaly crystals, 
with five equivalents of water, or by passing chlorine 
over heated iron filings, which produces the anhydrous 
salt in brown Males. The impure solution has been 
greatly used as a sewage deodorizer. Iron forms two 
bromides, which are unimportant. Iodine combines 
with it in two proportion#,—Fel, the protoxide, made 
by dissolving iron wiro or filings in water containing 
four timea their weight of iodine, forming a solution 
which yields pale green crystals on evaporation; and 
the sesquiiodide, Fe,I„ formed by dissolviug aesqui¬ 
oxide or iron in hydriodio acid. It is a red volatile 
deliquescent mass. The protiodide is used in medicine 
in combination with syrup, which retards its decompo¬ 
sition. Iron forme numerous compounds with sulphur, 
the otily important ones being the protoeulpkide, FeS, 
and the bisulphide, FeS,, or iron pyrites. The proto- 
xulpbide is occasionally found in nature, but it ia gene¬ 
rally made by projecting into a red-hot cruciulo a 
mixture of thirty-two parts of iron filings and twenty- 
one parte of flowers of aulphor. It is largely used in 
the laboratory as a source of sulphuretted hydrogen. 
The bieulphidt occurs abundantly in nature as iron 
pyrites, and it used exclusively as a source of sulphur 
and green copperas. The compounds of iron with 
phosphorus are unimportant, except as exercising a 
deleterious inflames on metallic iron containing them. 
With carbon it forme one oarbide, FeC, j however, very 
small quantities of carbon exercise an important action 
in the formation of steal. (Sea BtSSL and Cabt-Ixojt.) 
Boride of iron has been obtained by reducing the borate 
by hydrogen, tad rilioidn of it on is supposed to cuter 
into the composition of mots, or Indian steel. A 
nitride of iron has been obtained by Fremy, as a white 
powder of uncertain exposition The compounds of 
&on salts, with the salts of the organic acids and bases, 
are numerous and important, being mnoh employed in 
medicine. The citrate of quinine and iron, of ammonia 
and iron, and many othare, form elegant preparations 
much in vogue. Thev are mostly UDcrystoliisaUe, and 
are generally prepared in the form of scales, by evapo¬ 
rating their solutions on glass, and stripping off the 
■ horny transparent miaaaatoemed. 

Iboxt, i'-mx-e (Sr. ssrewie), la Shat* k a form 
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of'exisferiaa isr which \ 
kg lie dire** contrary of What 

bt nid, «ad pet hot to patent ss to dop*. T 
natural character. In speech, there h uea . 
tienler ton* in which irony is expressed. The I, 
given to this word by die ancients was eaiaawfe* 
isrent from that in which it k now employed 11 . 

noted tin ignorance pa^wsely s (footed, toprovemoe 
confound an antagonist, and was mads employed Iff 
Socrates «gainst the Sophist*, who Indeed obtained Ike 
name of tbo Ironical. 

Iehajiiatiow, ir-riid-e-off -iftnn (from let. #rra*to,I. 
shine), a term generally need to signify theapparent 
enlargement of tue disc of* celestial body. In a mere 
restricted sense, the word properly denotes the emis¬ 
sion of rays from auy luminous object. IrsmSstkn, M 
an enlargement, is caused cither by a deviation of th* 
rays of light from a rectilinear direction, of fay some 
illusiou caused by tho action of light on the eye. ‘ When 
rays of light from points on the surface or an fthj S Wt 
fall nn the retina, an agitation may ha produced* Mfr 
tending to within short distances near th* polatMo 
which the humours of tho eye cans* the rays to MM- . 
verge. A perception may consequently arise, of A . 
fringe or border round a luminous body, which Wtfl 
give an apparent enlargement of such body. A sbg, ' 
for instance, seen with the naked eye, Mem* to hat* 
disc of sensible magnitude. On aooount of its diataao* 
it would appear to be a point, if the ray* of cook pencil 
of light produced no effect beyond {the axle of conver¬ 
gence. Thus, tho discs of both the sun and moon are 
m like manner conceived to be apparently enlarged. 
When tho moon is now, the part which is rendered 
luminous by the snu oppears too* * portion of * larger' 
sphere tlian tho part which is more (faintly illumifteted 
by tbe reflected light from the earth: this pheoou tefid Br ' 
is also accounted for by the apparent enlargement, by 
irradiation, of tbe part enlightened by the sun. A nu 
of irradiatiou may also be produced, more or leM,1fa a. 
telescope, from defects in the object-glaM, thelrretkM- 
ality ol dispersion and diffraction, ell of which give tin 
apparent magnitude to a luminous point. The apparent 
mu^uitudes of celestial bodies were very emmeoufaty 
estimated before tho invention of the telescope. Tyeho 
Brahe estimated the diameter of Venus to be twelve 1 
times, and Kepler seven times* greater than it know 
known to be. Tbo cause of such mistakes ia naf n*. 
moved by tlie telescope, but* by increasing the read ■ 
diameters without magnifying the effect of radkflam, 
a proportional diminution is made in tbe error eetytea 
by tbe apparent enlargement. Objects which ary qf‘ 
equal size, through the effect of irradiation* often *p» 
pear to differ in cize: this effect depeude either ha ■ 
their colour or the quantity of light which foil* rim 
them. It was rtrfiarkcd by Sir William Hemehei, that- ' 
when a bright circle was viewed together With a dork 
one on a bright ground, tbe former always appeared 
larger than tho other; and in order to oorreot-tho 
error in estimating the magnitudes of the column* 
about temples, when seen against a bright ground, th* 
ancients made tho thickness of the columns to increase 
proportionately to the distance between them. Vitru¬ 
vius, in his work on architecture, explains this practice 
by saying that the columns with wide intervals, being 
more surrounded by the sir, appear on that aecoast to , 
be more slender than those which or» closer. Th* 
perceptions of magnitude, however, depend pM&toa 
those of dietance, end a contrary effect froquMtiy-tMtM , 
piece with object* viewed against the sky, wbehtftey, 
ora believed to bo more distant thank teulytfowfaMe, 1 
(Are iNTxncoLVuxunoir,) 

Ixustioint, ir-riek'-o-nil (Let, krtiikoaSsj* a (asm 
applied, both in Aritbasetie end ilgiltixe*i»jUBTr — 

or quantities whose root* are kaMBnueeriirr 4 ^ 
unity, and which cannot, therefore, he auofa 
treated. Thus, th# root of *, or i* : 
bneetue it cannot he expressed, by any flnite i 
If the ride of e square be equal to 1. th 
it* diagonal, and wUl eOUsequemtiy De 
jpsasetxy teaches ne that .the dkf««4 of * j 
incommensurable with, it* sides, 
tinu ek are (erased eardsj end i 
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Irrigation 


exorcised in any finite numbers, yet close approximn- always the meet luxuriant where there in abundance of 
dona can be msdo to tbnir intruHie values. Nothing water, • warm temperature, end rapid evaporation. 
Shows this more plainly than the evolution of binominal The observation of time eixemnetanoea suggested 
sards, which given na near a value as possible to the various methods of irrigation. The artificial watering 
result aimed at. The theory is as followsAssume of the earth, chiefly to produce increased crop* or 

/~a i Tt v _.__grass, has been in use from a very remote period. In 

V «+ VY- v_a+ >/b ; then, by squanng each ride, we mBI1 y parti ol the Eart the climate is such that, in 

gain *+y+2s/a!y=e+A/4j .'.a+yso.andSl^ayss^ii. various situations, soils now fertile would be rendered 
From these two equations wb find sandy thus,— sterile, were not the ground enriched with copious 
<■tsj. 9 i-M.uur—a"t * ... supplies of water. In patriarchal times, various 

Sc J ^4 >.*. **— 2 ag»+y*K«®—4 hydraulic machines were used for the purpose of sup* 

9 _ J plying tho ground with water. Some oftheae resembled 

And, a—j/= ^a*—bi but w+y—a the water-wheels of the fen-districts of England, and 

, ■ —- were worked by the fret of men, aomewhat after the 

• _ a+v«*—o end v~ a ~ ~ • manner of the modern treadmill. It is to this custom 

" 2 ' 9 ~ 2 ’ that Moses alluded when he reminded th» Israelites 


which gives ns the nearest approximation to the value of their sowing their corn in Egypt and watering it 
• i - —- witli their leot (Deut. xi. 101. In the aandy aoila of 

of the root v o+ *jb. Arabia, a similar practice still exists. At the present 

iBRXnuctnni Oasis, ir-n-du'-tl-bl (lot.), are well day, in Egypt, water ia sometimes raised, for purposes 
expressed to be those peculiar eases in the solution of irrigation, by means of a wicker basket lined with 
of enbio equations in Algebra, where Cardan’s theory, or leather, which is held by corda between two men, who, 
formula, fails in its application, on uccount of its Iras- by this laborious means, swing it over the banks of the 
ginary expression. This unfortnnuto circumstance Nila into the canal which convoys it to the lands in* 
caused great difficulties to arise in tlie paths of early tended to be irrigated. Tho early employment of 
analysts: and even up to the present, day all efforts irrigation by tho Egyptians and Chinese was most 
may be deemed unsuccessful. In Branded Dictionary, probably the result the good effect* which were 
a clover article on tho subject well explains tho difll* observed to bo prot ■ *sd by the overflowing of the 
onlty. “In order to show in what it consists, let the Nile and tho Chine ; rivers. In Italy, especially on 

' 1 • • • • * • . ... . rv /i. . . l. Un«1rn nf Un iiMinnliAii lama Kean nuvmieri nn 


proposed cubic equation be + <wr+c=O ; then, by ihe banks of the Po, irrigation has been carried on 

t --—---V, . since before the time of Virgil; and tho process is still 

Cardan e rule* we hare aj=vic+ v*V“*+ l c */" + 5 r omployod in the same district with great care and zeal. 

- fl/Aa'+ie’)!’ Now if, in this expression, a is neg«. After the fall of the Roman empire, agriculture 
■vvf * f » . _ f. . * . _ ... rntmilv df^iincfi ? hut. sinmilarlv enonsrh. irrigation 


o r «s square root will oa imf^irae, me exprawion x,^,hardy, whero the pri nccs patronised and fob 

*/^a , +lc® will be imaginary. (See Iji/ginahv Quan- lowed the example of the various religious establish. 
HUM.) But it ia known, from the theory of equa- ments. Tho waiers of the chief rivers of Northern 
tions, that every cubic equation must have at Jea-t Italy, such as tho Po, the Adige, the Tagliamento, and 
one real root; and it is a circumstance not a lit I In of all the minor streams, are used at the present day 
remarkable, that those cubic equations in which this in irrigation. No other country possesses so large an 
imaginary expression occurs iiai’o not only one real extent of rich water-meadows as that portion of Italy, 
root, but bovo all the three roots real. It in possible Tbe whole country, indeed, from Venice to Turin, may 
to disengage the expression for the value of .r from the he said to he formed into ono great water-meadow, 
imaginary quantities by expanding it by the binominal From Italy the practice spread into France and Spain, 
theorem; for the imaginary quantities, whirh will ho and lastly into Britain. In Bengal, wells are dug in the 
the some in both the resulting series, will bo positive highest parts of tho fields, and from them, by means of 
in tho one scries and negative in the other; and there, bullocks and a rope over a pulley, water ia raised in 
fore, on adding the series together, they will lip elimi- huoketv, and conveyed to all parts of the fields by 
Bated.” However, the series which results from this small channels. Long before the discovery of the new 
source will rarely be wliat is termed convergent, and, world by Columbus, irrigation was practised by tho 
consequently, the method will be deprived of any Mexicans. Thar collected the water from mountain 
utility it might have appeared to possess. Tho follow- torrents, and conducted it to their lands by means of 
ing method ia, perhaps, the simplest of the many which proper channel*, with great care and skill. It was not 
have been devised wherewith to solve the difficulty of till the end of the 17th century, however, that water, 
cubic equations. Suppose® 5 —ay=* be the proposed meadows were constructed in Britain upon anything 
equation, au aro, a, must theu be found iujhe trigo. like a scientific system. Of these, tho*. in Wiltshire, 
nometrical tables whosenatural cosine is 3# V3+2tfVy; whicb Me amongst the most celebrat^ in England, 
then the three roots of the equation will be— were constructed between 1700 and 1705. The water. 

meadows of Hampshire and Berkshire were made 
m = Sviyx cos Jo nlmnt the same time. Towards the conclusion of the 

- /t* „ . ,.... . 18th century, great improrements took plnoe in this 

m = 2v4yx sis , (00 —a) branch of agriculture. With regard to the precise 

®=-2v/iyx 008 4 (90“— a). manner in whioh irrigation acta, it would seem that 

, , ... ,_, .___ . much depends upon the chemical properties of the 

These formal® wiU apply whether river-water employed. Atmospheric £r and water 

*T«i but when s ^negative, w P^ il “"IPjifr contain all the principal elements of vegetables; 
elimination if the aro a should be chosen, sq that its nan , e i y> oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon; the 
star, and not its costas, be eqnal to 3*\/8 +2y vy, rest are either present in the sou, or held in solution 
when the roots will be found in a much easier manner, in the water. Besides, it seems probable that water 
IlUGATtoffjNr-rf-pai'-t&uu (Let. irrigo, I water). — has an important office with reapectwto the growth of 
In general language, this term is employed in Agricul- plants. If thepriiioiple discovered by Maoaira is ad* 
tare to signify the watering of the earth to increase its mitted, namely, that plante reject through their roots 
frnitfhlneea. In a more confined sense, the term iB those portions of the sap whioh form the reaidne of its 
applied to that species of flooding which consists in elaboration, these portions can be of no further nsa to 
spreading a sheet of water over a field or meadow, in the plant, and may, in fact, be injurious to it. It may 
such » maimer that it can be readily withdrawn, be, therefore, necessary to remove this residne, or 
Water is the moat essential of till tho lubsUncti whioh excrement, os it may be called; and the percollatte&of 
concur in the vegetation end growth of plants: no seed water through the soil would appear to be the means 
oan germinate, and no plant receive nourishment, whioh nature has provided for this purpose* It oan, 
without moisture. No verdure exists in those werm therefore, be readily supposed that the simple washing 
1 climates where the rains are periodical end the soil of the roots with pure and soft running water hae a 
to dried np by continual evaporation, unless springs or beneficial effect upon plants. If water be allowed ta ’ 
#rera supply the moisture required j and vegetation is grow stagnant, and to evaporate, Jqaving the hurtful 
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matter in (ointioa to remain in,the wfl, aD the advan- | 
tagea of irrigation areloet. la mob oum, rathe* and 
«M*tt nquatio plants grow instead of gramas, m may 
bo men in all marshy pbeaa. Irrigation, to be effee- 
trial, depend*, therefore, upon the circulation of the 
voter: end thp more porous the eoil, end especially 
the sub-soil, the more rigorous i» the vegetation, In 
all oeaee of irrigation, the water, whether it oomes 
from natural lekee and riven, or ertifioiel watts end 
ponds, muat first be above tbe level of the land to be 
irrigated. This ii generally the moat important point 
to be eonaidered. There moat alao be a ready exit for 
the water; consequently, the land muat not lie lower 
than tbe natural receptacle of the water. One of tbe 
fleet and moat important steps in irrigation is, there* 
fore, taking tbe level. This becomes n simple matter 
when the ground lies alone tbe banka of a running 
stream. A channel, receiving the water at a higher 
point than that to which the river flows, may be dug at 
a leas declivity than that of the bed of tbe stream, and 
made to carry water higher then the banka of the 
river; from which level it oan be allowed to descend 
slowly, and irrigate a considerable apace, before it 
returns to the stream. Thia form of irrigation ia the 
moat common; and tbe size, shape, and direction of 
the channels depend on the nature of the soil, surface, 
&o. In ell irrigation, the general principle may fate 
described as the supply of an abundance of water to 
every portion of the surface, and taking it off again 
with rapidity. Artificial modes of effecting theao two 
results are often necessary. When tbo surface to be 
irrigated is fiat and level, it is frequently necessary to 
form artificial slopes for tbe water to pass over. The 
whble of the ground is then laid in brood undulating 
beds, the upper part of which is quite level from end 
to end when the supply-channel is cut. All the 
supply-farrows are fed by a main ohannel at right 
angles to the beds and somewhat above them. When 
the flood-gates are opened, the water flows into all 
the upper channels very regularly, till it fills them to 
overflowing in their entire length. The best water- 
meadows are those which have a perfect command of 
water and a regular supply. During frost, when the 
vegetation of dry meadows is suspended, the water- 
meadows are allowed to have a current of water flowing 
over them. By this means they are protected from 
the effect of frost, and the grass continues to grow as 
long as tbe water flows over it. Whenever the tem¬ 
perature ie above freezing, however, the flow of water 
is stopped, as too much moisture would be injurious to 
the vegetation. By this means, at the first sign of 
spring, before tbe dry meadows havo recovered from 
the effects of winter, the grass grows rapidly in the 
water-meadows. By careful ana judicious manage¬ 
ment, two or three crops of grass can also be obtained 
in one season. When the water ia suited for irrigation, 
tbe land never requires manure. The best soil for a 
water-meadow is a good grn\el. The water of the 
Avon, in Wiltshire, would appear to contain all the 
>: inciplee essential to rapid vegetation; for tho finest 
and richest water-meadows on its banks are situated in 
a mere bed of shingle matted together by the roots of 
the grass. In England, the great advantage of water- 
meadows ia not so much the superior quantity end 
quality of the grsaa produced, as the early spring crops 
furnished by them. They thus afford pasturage to 
ewes and lamb*, which can, by this means, be brought 
earlier into the market. Christmas ia the usual time 
for lotting the water on to water-meadows, and it is 
generally allowed to flow over while the frost lasts: if 
tbo weather is mild, it ia abut off during the day and 
turned on at night. The grass begins to grow rapidly, 
and & noon ready to be fed off. There is, perhaps, no 
Agricultural question of greater importance, in a na¬ 
tional point of view, than the improvement of lend by 
irrigation i for, by ita moans, ell the rioh organic and 
other matters diffused through tho rivers, which would 
otherwise be borne to the sea, are saved to agricul¬ 
ture. * 

Iavurorens, ir’-uMfe) is the name commonly 
given to a sect of Christians, after the Bov. Edward 
.Irving i bnfc who stylo themselves “the Catholic Apo¬ 
stolic Church." In the winter of 18SM1-80, Irvieg de¬ 
livered a series of discourses in hie church in Begent 
fiqbere, London, on the subject of spiritual gifts, 
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and soon after various persona of his ooagtfMtfoa. 
professed to be gibed with unknown tongues, .the 
spirit of prophecy, &o. By theee persons « 
led away, end, bring expelled from hisowfthywj 
came the founder of n now sect,—the Irvfagtyaik 3 
recognise, as the only standards- of frith, the ,ff 
creeds of the catholic church—-the Apostles', 
Nicene, and St. Athanaslufa. They hold that * 
rule in the Church ought to be exercised, a* t. 
by twelve apostles, not elected or ordained by 1 
but called and sent forth immediately by God. 

sides apostles, they-have prophets, evangelist*. __ 

pastors, forming the ministry of the Church. Theta*> 
together with tho powers ana gifts of the JIaty 6he*f 
dispensed end distributed nmoug her members, they 
regard ee necessary for preparing and perfecting.,tM- 
Churoh for tbe second advent of the Lord. The bon* 
gregations arc placed under the pastoral rolp ofangfts 
or bishops, with whom are assooiatad in the worirjufU' 
the ministry priest* and deacons. Thedeaoona Stt i' 
distinct and separate order of ministers, ohosed a* 
each congregation oat of their own number, end 
dittoed either by apostles or angels. The priesta ara ' 
first oaUed to their oflloe by the word tkagli the 1 
pbets, and then ordained by apostles; ana by a 
call and ordination are tbe ang-sk chosen from am 
tbe priests. The holy euoharist is celebrated every 
Lord’s day, and there is divine worship several times 
daily. Tho worship is oondueted by moans of a ritual 
which embodies portions of the ntnals in use in a& 
different sections of tho Churoh, Greek, Borneo, sad 
Protestant. In their ritual observances and offices of 
worship, external and material objects occupy a largo 
place. Music end painting, vestments of divers colonrt, 
incense, lights, Ac., are ell employed to minister through 
the senses what is conveyed to the inteUeot and tu 
spirit by words. When tbe numbers epd means admit, 
the worship is conducted with the greatest magnificence, 
while it is also capable of adaptation to vary narrow 
circumstances. Besides free-will offerings, members 
contribute a tenth part of their income to the support 
of the priesthood. The great object of interest with 
them is the hope of tho speedy coming of Christ. In 
England there are about thirty congregation* of them, 
comprising about <i,000 communicants; and there are 
also congregations of them in 800 tland and Ireland, 
Germany, Switzerland, France, Canada, and the 
United States. 

Isaiah, i-vai'-yd, is tbe name of the first, in order, 
of the prophetic books of the Old Testament, mg 
called after its author. Isaiah prophesied under the 
reigns of Uzziah, Jotbam, Ahaz, and Hezekiah. Ate 
cording to a Jewish tradition, bowse sewn asunder, 
by order ol Mauasseh; but this is very doubtful, 
Down to the latte'.part of the last century, Isaiah Wat 
universally regarded, both by Jew* and C&watiitwi'ih 
the author of this book; but since that time, the Gem 
man rationalists have been endeavouring to prove that 
tbe booc ia a eollection of prophecies made by dfffbMtit 
persons, and collected ana arranged during the 
lomsh captivity. For the arguments against this View, ■ 
see Jabn’s “Introduction to the Bibleis" Prof.Lerfa 
“ Sermons and Dissertation* Heiigstepbonfl 
“ Christologio dee alte.n Testaments j" Htone’s M u> 
troductiou to the Holy Scripture*.'' Tbe bredlotton* 
of Isniah may, according to Horne, be divided into 
sit parts, each containing a number of dteooufjkefr &*“ 
livered by the prophet to the various nations gT Mm. 
whom he was commissioned to address. l.Contains 

S eneral description of the estate and -eondittois fifAfcg . ' 
ews, in the several periods of their history 1 'thOprb*' 
mnlgetiou and success of the gospel, mid toe coming 
of Ueasiah to judgment (1.—v.), delivered during the 
reign of Uzziah, king of JUdsh; 8, comprises W 
predictions delivered in the reigns of ’JoStsam heft 
Ahaz (ri.—xii.l; 8. contains various pr-'4totf “ 
against tbe Babylonians, Assyrians, Philistine** 
other nation*, with whom tho Jew* h*d imy tab 
(xJii.—xxiii.); 4. contains a prophecy of ft. 
oelamitie* that should befell the people of Go 
merciful preservation of a remnant of theft,; 
their restoration to their country,—of their* 
to the gospel, mid tho dasmtefttm';*' 

(xriv.—xxxv.); ft. comprises tho msto 
tho prophecy of Isaiah (xKvi.—ixxlr,)'otfmjpiset 
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• (arias of propheolei, delivered, in A pi%<f**bfljty,' 
towards the close of Hezekwh's rsign. Isaiah has 
been denominated the evangelic® prophet, on ac¬ 
count of the number and variety or his prophecies 
concerning the Messiah. This prophet, say* Xowlh, 
abound! u Inoh transoendant excellencies, that he 
nay be properly said to afford the most perfect model 
of provhetio poetry. He is at onoe elegant and sub¬ 
lime, forcible and ornamental: he nnitea energy with 


lime, forcible and ornamental j he nnitea energy with 
copiousness, and dignity with variety. In hia senti¬ 
ments there is anoommon elevation and majesty; in 
hie imagery the utmost propriety, elegance, dignity 


energy, and, notwithstanding the obscurity of his Bub- 
foots, a surprising degree or olearness and simplicity. 
To these we may add, that there is such sweetness in 
the poetical composition of his sentence, whether it 
proceed from art or geniaa. that, if the Hebrew poetry 
IS at present possessed or any remains of its native 
grace and harmony, we shall chiefly And them in the 
writings of Isaiah.— Brf. Home’s Tntroduction to the 
Bfrlg Beripturet. 

Iscntmi*. <»-fcu'-re-( (dr. Ucho, T retain; ouron, the 
urine), in Mad., denotes a retention of urine, and is 
distinguished from dysnris in that, in the latter case, 
the discharge is attended with much difficulty, whereas 
in the former there is a total retention. They aro both 
slither acute, erising from inflammation, or ebrouic, 
from calculus, &o. 

IstUOtABs, i'-zinij-glit, a very pure form of gelatine 
« animal jelly, prepared from oertain parts of the 
entrails Of several Dsn. The best isinglass is prepared 
In Russia, from the membranes of tlie sturgeon, espe¬ 
cially from its air-bladder and sounds, whiuh are very 
large, 'When removed from tho fish, they are unshed 
with cold water, and exposed to the air lor a short 
time, to make them stiffen. The outer shin is then 
removed, and tho remainder cut out, and twisted 
loosely into rolls, according to tho size required. These 
twitted rolls are called " staples,” and are known com¬ 
mercially as long and short staples. The lirst of these 
l| dried m the air, end is considered the best. Isinglass 
df the purest kina is used in confectionery, and also 
largely in reflning wine and beer. Isinglass is almost 
Without colour, taste, or smell; is usually in thiu pieces; 
and is soluble in water. It is dissolved readily by most 
aside, but is not soluble in alcohol. The annual im- 

K lions of isinglass into this country, from Russia, 
, the Bast Indies, Prussia, Guiana, and other 
places,, amount to about 180,000 lbs. Though com¬ 
monly derived from tee and glaet, the term is probably 
a corruption of the German correlative term, httueing- 
hleat. 

Isis, i'-iii, was the name of one of the chief deities of 
(he anoic&t Egyptians, the wife of Osiris. She was the 
goddess of the oorth and of fecundity, and the cow was 
sacred to her. Her annual festival lasted for seven 
days. She was usually represented as a woman with 
the horns of e cow. Her priestB were bound to observe 
perpetual chastity. Her worship came to be widely 
spread through Greece, where sbe was identified with 
Demeter. In Home too her worship .was common, and 
here her ritea were characterized by the grossest licen¬ 
tiousness, so that they were repeatedly prohibited. 
Tiberias, with a view of putting e stop to them, reused 
her images to be thrown into the Tiber; but they were 
afterwards revived. , 

Xsocxaoxano Iiint, t-eo-lro-nlit'-ik (Or. Ism, 
chroma, colour),—When a pencil or polarised 


in the seme time, or So nearly hi the same time that 
aoy retardation or acceleration i* imperceptible. When 
a pendulum, for instance, is allowed to vibrate tflUt 
rests, it will be found that no perceptible difference 
exist sbetween the vibrations of longer or shorter extent, 
the same number of vibrations being made in the same 
length of time, Again, in the sound prodneed by a 
musical string, the finest ear cannot detect any differ¬ 
ence in the pitch of a note made by a smart blow on 
the piano-forte bey end a gentle touch; yet a very 
small difference in the comber of vibrations per second 
would be perceptible to the ear. Oscillations or vibra¬ 
tions performed in equal times are termed iioekronottt 
or itochronal; and iioehronal line * are those along which 
a heavy body desoends with a uniform velocity. 

Isotoaore Ssrtxs, i-eol'-o-gue (Or. fees, equal), in 
Chem., carbon compounds, that differ from each other 
by one or more equivalents of hydrogen. but still bear 
a close relationship. Thus, the derivatives of ethyl, 
C,H,, are isoiogous with those of ellyl, C,H„ both 
of these radicles commencing a senes of sudds, 
ethers, alcohols, uldel ds, Ac. 

Isomxbidjs, Ibov nan, i-som'-s-rids, hms’-Miim 
(Gr. iso», equal: m-.os, part), in Chem., isomerides 
are substances which have the same ultimate composi¬ 
tion, but different properties, owing to their element* 
being grouped together in a different manner. Thus, 
fornnuto of ethyl and aortate of methyl have pre¬ 
cisely tho same ultimate composition, but their ele¬ 
ments ore disposed in a different manner, 

Formic acid. Oxide of ethyl, 

C,HO„ C.H.O «= C«H,0,j and 

Acetic acid. Oxide of methyl, 

C.1I,0„ C,H,0 s C.H.O.. 

(See also Folxmkbidbs and Metxkxbiuxs.) 

Ibomkbocs Fiionrss, s-som'-e-nis (Gr. isos, equal; 
me ran f a part), a term applied in Bot. to a flower 
which has the whole of its parts equal in number. 

Isoukikicai, Pkrspbctivjs, *-to-mei'-re-iril (Gr. 
hoe, equal, and metreiu, to measure), a method of 
drawing any building, or range of buildings, in such a 
manner that the height, length, and breadth may bo 
exhibited in the proportion whioh they really beer 
to each other, aud not as they appear when the 
drawing is made in accordance with the rules of per¬ 
spective ; in other words, the perspective plane of 
the paper must be imagined as making equal angles 
with the three principal dimensions of the figure and 
the eye, at an'inliuite distance. Thus lines in the three 
principal directions will be drown on the same scale, 
and thnt scale the same for all part* ef the line, The 
manner in which an object ie represented when drawn 
in iaomotricai perspective will be beet understood by 
reference to the accompanying engraving, in which a 




peering.throughopiate of tourmaline, coloured rings 
ew pewfeived. To these coloured rings the term iso- 
Chromatic lines has been npHed. Ir between two 
plate* «f tourmaline, having their axes at right angles 
to one another, a plate of nitre be plaoed, having its 
nnaecs perpendicular to the axis of the natural nrtsm. 


cue anoiner, a piste or nitre be plaoed, having its 
UnaecB perpendicular to the axis of the natural prism, 
and highly polished; and the system held close to the 


eye be turned towards the sky, or a sheet of white 
papor, there will Be seen a series of oval rings about 
•“» two points as poles, forming together figure* 

► resembling the corvee celled lemmiecata. The curves 
■»Jtwwve their name from the circumstance that through- 
^ AM each the tint is constant. 

>h- , •tocnioaisiijt-sok'-ro-niem (Gr. hot, equal; drum, 
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no i- r i«i< 

onbe Is represented In accordance with the rules of 
perspective in fig. I, and according to isometrics! 
perspective in fig. 2. 

Isoxobphisx, i-to-Mor-flrm (iSs.fros, equal: morph e, 
form), in Chem., the property discovered' oy Mitooher- 
itch, possessed by certain bodies of similar composition, 
of crystallizing in similar forms. Substances possessing 
this property are found to bo strangely allied tu 
(heir chemical nature; end the feet of two bodies crys¬ 
tallizing jn the same form has often led to the discovery 
of points of great similarity between them. The (Sums,- 
for tmtenoe, no matter whet their components, allcrye- 
tailiee in octehsdra, and a crystal of potash atanuha- 
alum may be transferred to a solution tit ammonia 
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otUtoSMtaia, which will Matin** to d a p sai t upo® tt. 
The delation* aubslitiog between the fliuowiag aeleo* 
tiohMfcomarphOtogtonpnstoWng known:-— 

I. 1. 

Abstain* ..Al«O a Chloride of Fotutioea KOI 

SesquiorideoflnniFe.O, Iodide -...XI 

M ofChromlum Cr t O, Bromide KB 

Xlnoridn KF1 

3a 4, 

Snlpknlo aoid ......SO. Magnesia. aa*ae»»a«*e*a* i«i MgO 

Belenlo acid.HeU, Lima.........LaO 

Chromic Mid .CrO, Zina (oxide of) ...,„,..ZnO 

Manganio aoid.MnO, Cadmium (oxide of).. .CdO 

Tin notation employed to denote certain minerals, 
containing varying proportions of isoanorpbous bodies, 
requires explanation. It often happen that a mineral 
contains the same' collective amount of iaomorphous 
aahstancos united to a certain quantity of oxygen, or 
any other substance, which may vary in their propor¬ 
tion to each other, within any conceivable limit; in 
which case the compound » symbolised time:— 
(A1 Fe), 0„ wfaiob means thatthe proportions of aim 
ashram and iron are not known, but that, together, they 
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aperies, the valuable subateoce called gutta-percha is 
obtained. The I. ttutta, which is commonly known as 
the taban-tree,| is a nativeof Singapore, Borneo, and 
ether Malay islands. Dr. Seemann states that it is 
nearly extinct. (See Gctta-vmcha.) 

Ieoscsi.es Tbiabsi/b. (See Oisomrtbt.) 
IeostswoMoos, m'-o-nu* (Or. ieot, equal; 

etemon, a stamen}, in Dot., a term applied to a llower 
in which the stamens ere equal in number to the 
petals, or divisions of the corolla. 

Isotile a max. Lttrss. (See Clthats.) 
iMtrx, W-eue (Fr. inner, to go out; Lat. famfieuhn, 
• little fountain), in Burg., » an ulcer artificially 
formed, and kept open, so as to discharge matter, for 
the purpose of removing an itnhcsiiliy condition from 
corns neighbouring part of tbo system. It is nsusily 
formed by making au incision through the integuments 
with a lancet, or other sharp instrument, suHimently 
large for the insertion of one or more peas, wliieh are 
retained there by a strip of adhesive plaster, so as to 
prevent the wound from healing, and keep up a state 
of constant irritation. The actual cautery and caustic 
potash are also employed in forming issues, being 
applied to the part till it alouglis, and the ulcer thus 
formed being kept open, either with peas or some 
irritating substance. A blister kept open by repeated 
rene wal s of the irritating matter, is en issue. Batons 
are another form of issae, made by passing a broad 
flat needle, threaded with silk or other suitable sub¬ 
stance, under a portion of the ekin, aud leaving the 
aUk to the pamsge, with an end banging out on each 
•ids. Issues are principally employed for the removal 
of chronic disorders of the internal organs, particularly 
H(h as are of an inflammatory nature, the nbjeet being 
to withdraw the action from toe internal organ, where 
it might be attended with danger, to without, where it 
la unimportant. In the management of all iasnee, 
great cleanliness should be observed, and the part 
Massed several times a day, 
lasers, in Jjaw, has various significations. Some¬ 
times it denotes toe ohildren begotten between a man 
and his wife; sometimes too profits growing from 
amercements and flaes; sometimes the profits of lands 
and tenements; but it generally sig&illes the point of 
matter in dispute between a plaintiff end defendant in 
a canse. When, in the eostae of pleading, toe parties 
to a oatite come to a point, which is affirmed on one 
tide and denied on the other, they are then said to be 
ah issue. Issues concerning cause* are of two Mads,— 
apea matter of fact end matter of taw. tin imue in 
feet is where the plaintiff and defendant have agreed 
upon a point to be tried by a Jury, en issue to law is 
determined by the judges. Issues are alee general or 

r ial. A general issue is when the defendant denim 
wSwto . or the principal part, of toe allegations of 
As plaintiff; a special tome is where tome special 
tastttwr, w material point, is fa dispute between the 
two patties. When a special plat is pleaded, etidence 
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m the ee aer alvi—*, the plriatifffs 
prove Ms whole earn'to toe Mtiefeatisn 
and, to toe same time, toe dsfoodato it 
peer* any etoouseetaaeet whatever which ‘ 
liability. There meet be to every iesae an 
en toe one part and a denial on the other 
negative should he as full la the affirmative, 
cither party admits tbo festa, bto denim toe law ef 
other, be is said to demur. The s t i t arn an ts 
counter-statements of ths partita are called tbs 
mgs. (See FniABOrs.) 

IsxsviJDr Oahu. (See Gwuue.) 

iTAnotumm, i’fS keP'ti-ente, to Min* a mfoaetoML .. 
granular quarts veto, found to Brasil, to wMoh geld 
and top as arc associated. 

Itauak Aschitbotoov, tf-dt'-ydu, a riffle of ttMfl*. 
tncturo founded on the old Homan order*, and to* ota» 
raoteristio feature* of too an cleat building! of 8g>% 
which may be considered to have been ini ti a t ed to ' 
Italy by BraneUssobi and the Italian arohitseta Of to* ' 
day, in the IMh century, and brought to pe rfa ati O PJjjff 
Palladio and other srouvtaeta of emiaenee, to toa MNK . 
oentnry, who flourished in the times of the Madid!, 
Iu buifdinc* designed both for public and private an** 

K mcs, it is chiefly charaetorised by the nae of the 
nman orders of architecture, rather as decorative 
than constrnctivc features. These are »*> Hdy ob t ltaa d 
by the use of pilasters plaoad along the iagad* of sack 
story of a building at intervals, each row of pilasters 
being surmounted by an entablatars panning monetise. 


being surmounted by an entablature running monetae, 
entire length of the edifice, like a string-coarse. Wls» 
engaged columns, or columns attached to the wa&, 
and projecting from its face to the extent of one-half 
or three-fourths of their diameter, were used, the en¬ 
tablature was broken over eaoh column, to prevent the 
heavy appearance that it would have presented If it 
had been of the same depth throughout; and this WM 
frequently done in the case of pilastors. The cornices 
of Uie entablatures were richly ornamented. The win¬ 
dows and doors were decorated with pilasters or 
oolumns, rising from a massive and ps i rating sill, and 
surmounted by circular, pointed, or broken pediments, 
on which recumbent figure* were frequently placed. 
The roof was pnetiaily hidden by a balustrade, which 
crowned the edifice, and ruse above the attic story, end 
the pedestals of the balustrade generally supported 
atutuea or sculptured vaaos. (See BAlusraADa.) fit 
this, and othor respects, Italian architecture seems to 
bear smne slight affinity to the architecture of the JB|i» 
sahetben period; for, in both styles, the stories as* ‘ 
divided by entablature* supported on pilasters, and 
carved ornaments are introduced on the summit of tb* 
buildings in wash. Here, however, all mrmWtagr 
ends, and these upints of similitude are merely agm, 
gested here, to show that similarity of treatment arift 
i>c frequently traced la the styles of architootMW Pto- 
vailing to different countries .at ibe sum period; 
although there is no reason to suppose that ths asrifl* . 
tests who have developed and perfected either etyfie 
have been iaflueeoed by the mode of t r e a tm e nt ad up led 
by those who have originated toe other. It was not 
nntil the 17th century, indeed, that the style of nriM- 
tectnre that bad pre railed to Italy daring. Urn peer Iona 
century was followed and copied m England. Sta*f *f 
the baildiuga erected daring the reign* of the aamwMi* 
of toe house of Stuart, by Inigo Jo*** and otolgfe 
present good examples of this style; among w&i&fetitijff 
tie mentioned the Banquettog-hMae at WbfttoaS. 
Somerset-house, built attar draigm hff Sir .YtitlM* 
Chambers, to 1775, and many of toe modes* tfe#. 
bouse*, as those belonging to the Carlton, Befe gat.n»fl. 
Travellers' clubs, are also built after thie style. . . 

Italia* Laxovaos mb LxxxaATvn.-^Tbeen as* 
many doubt* as to the exact origin of the Italian lati- 
gosge, and to fast the srw of it* mrth would appear toms. 
lost in obscurity. Boise writers on the eubMutatocMtf.,' 


of Italy has originated from an mterwHetae* o 
oiaseio lotto with lb* h neb aeotw dialects of thM 
that overrun Italy after her fell. When thee* 
however, la felly motored tote, itwill bn femriUG 

tthxs^avsssssM 
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Italian. 

Clattic Latin. 

Latere, 

Esse. 

Temo, 

Ilyems. 

Jf inaceie, 

Mime. 

Batten, 

Percutere. 

Bello, 

Fulcher. 

Xoeao, 

Iiubeus. 

Cuoallo, 

Equus. 


the departure of the Hum, the Goth*, end Visigoths, 
Latin *u spoken and written in the middle ages long 
prior to the revival of learning, with a grant ana 
nioility which tend powerfully to impraii oa with 
the oonvietion that there ooold not have been much 
intermixture of foreign tongue* with the Latin, at leut 
of the educated classes. It mast be borne in mind, 
nevertheless, in considering this point, that the lan¬ 
guage of the literary and cultivated portion of the 
Itausa community was not the language of the people 
taken aa a whole, and that the letter was composed of 
many foreign elements. An Italian writer of the 16 th 
oentury, Leonardo Bruni, surhamed L’Arotino, from 
his birthplace, Aresso, maintains the theory that the 
Italian language is coeval with the Latin, and that 
both were used at the same time in ancient Rome; the 
Latin by the learned and polished, and the Italian 
dialeot by the common people. Two other writers, 
Cardinal’Bembo and Franoesoo Saverio Quadrio, have 
maintained the same opinion sinoe the time that Bruni 
wrote. To bear out this assertion, these writers cite 
the language used in the plays of Plautus and Terence 
by plobeiau personages. There they find many words 
andexpressions, which bear some resemblance to tho 
modern Italian, and which have never gained admit- 
tanoe into the works of other classic writers; and from 
these examples, and from some interchange of letters, 
•uoh as the use of o for e, as in voatria, for veatrit, and 
e for 6 , as iu vallum, for helium, they draw tho ready 
conclusion, that aa the vulgar Latin was pot classic 
Latin, it must have been Italian. The reader may 
judge from the following examples of words whioh are 
quoted by Quadrio to sustain his opinion:— 

Vulgar Latin. 

Easere, 

Tern os, 

Minucio, 

Batuero, 

Bellas, 

Humus, 

CabaUus, 

from this list it will easily be seen that there are words 
now in use in the Italian language which were of old in the 
mouths of the lloman populace, and others which bear 
a much stronger resemblance to vulgar than to classic 
Latin. Theonlyconclusion, however, thatcan.bedrawn 
from this evident similarity, is that there was a differ¬ 
ence between the olassio and tho common language; 
beyond this, the arguments of the writers beforo men¬ 
tioned can sustain no foundation. For, if the argument 
be found proved, it could be deduced from tho same 
hypothesis, that the English language is essentially 
German, from the foot of many words in the two 
tonguss being similar. The third theory on the sub¬ 
ject of the origin of the Italian language is that of the 
Marquis Soiuio Maffei. This writer rejects the opiuion 
of Bruni ana his disciples; for he reasonably lays down 
the argument, that “vulgarisms are not sufficient to 
form a language, nor to render it adequate to litera¬ 
ture.” He also rejects the theory ilrst mentioned, 
that Italian was formed by the intermixture of the 
classic tongue with barbarous dialects; and the opinion 
he advances is, that the Italian language, as it stands at 
preseut, was formed by the gradual corruption of the 
olassio Latin, without the intervention of any extraneous 
influence whatever. To quote Maffei, “ It originated 
from abandoning, in common conversation, the classic, 
grammatical, and correot Latin, and generally adopting 
m its stead, a vulgar mode of speeoh,Inoorreot in struc¬ 
ture and vicious in pronunciation." So much for the 
different theories on the subject. The first authentic 
specimen of the Italian language belongs to the olose 
®f the I 2 th century. It is eeanxone of Ciullo d’AJaamo, 
by birth a Sicilian, end the earliest Italian poet whose 
n a sHa .it on record. There is no donbt that the new 
language was opposed to the great variety of dialects 
which had grown into use after the jnvaoion of the 
Northeuers; but the formation of it was indeed 
alow, for the learned and the poets (from whom it was 
necessary for the infant language to reoeive its stamp 
, JMirirh into fashionable life) were averse to its in- 
- 2 t0 " U0 “ on i ** they deemed it e sorry scion of the clootie 
****“• which latter was esteemed, both for its age and 
71 ‘ s®» » recollections of former greatness, whim the 
1 & i<mb 
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Italians wage only too eager to mcintain, after the 
downfall of their empire. Even at the present time, 
that idiom which we find-in the better class of authors, 
and whioh charms us by its harmonious roll, is not to 
be found at the common idiom of the peasants in any 
pert of Italy. From the 12 th century to the olose of 
the 13th, bat little was done to ground the Italian lan¬ 
guage; bat shortly after the latter period came the 
glorious epooh or Dante, Petrarch, and Boeeaedo. 
Their praise is universally upheld py all writer*, aa 
men who initiated a new era for the Italian language 
end Italian literature. They were empbatioal& the 
giants of an early age, when gigantic strength wax 
wanted to fix the uncertain foundations of their 
national language and literature on e scale broad 
and deep and massive. In the words of e oritio on 
the subject, they did not strike the first spade into the 
soil, bnt they drew the atone from the quarry, set the 
landmarks, polished the rough marble, and piled and 
cemented the misshapen blocks, till beneath their hands 
the noble structure rose, mqjeatio, towering, end bean- 
tiful. By such writers was the Italian language brought 
to the highest point of its literary culture before tho 
close of the 14th century. From the commencement 
to the end of the 16th, end, indeed, until the middle 
of the 18th, there i nothing remarkable in its history; 
but at this lotto. date, a great oontest arose with 
regard to it, which resulted in the complete triumph of 
the writings of Dante, Petraroh, and Boccaccio, end 
tlie firm establishment of the Italian language aa a 
complete whole, both in the literary world and amongst 
the people generally. The Italian langnago, as it at 
present stands, is essentially a Latin dialect, although 
somewhat changed in its grammar and construction, 
by the infusion of the modern spirit into the antique, 
as the character of the people underwent the same 
change. There are seventeen leading dialects iu the 
Italian, which may be ranked in the followingorder:—■ 
tho Sicilian, the Calabrian, the Neapolitan, the Roman, 
tho Nnrcian, the Tuscan, the Bolognese, the Venetian, 
the Friulian, the Paduan, the Lombardian, the 
Milanese, the Bergamaak, the Piedmontese, the 
Gonoeso, the Corsican, and* lastly, the Sardinian. Of 
these tho Sicilian is the first of the Italian dialects 
which was converted to literary uses; and it may be, 
in fact, called the mother tongue of the Italian muse, 
as Sicily » generally called her cradle. It exhibita 
traces, more or less, of the different dominant rulers of 
tho island, and words may be dearly discovered whioh 
are undoubtedly of Grecian, Carthaginian, Homan, 
Byzantine, Arabian, Norman, German, French, ana 
Spanish origin. The peculiarity in the Sicilian dialect 
consists chiefly in the use of n for o, i for <; as has 
for temo; mifuritu foe eolorito; ttn for «no; and in many 
other instances too numerous to mention. It would 
be impossible, within the limits of the present artiole, 
to touch in detail upon the different dialeot* indi¬ 
vidually. A few general remarks will suffloe instead. 
The Florentine is that in which the greatest portion of 
tho literary monuments of Italy is written, in oonse- 
queuce of the great poets and other authors being 
born at Florenoe, and hence using their native dialeot. 
Bnt there cannot bo much donbt that the olassio Italian 
tongue is based principally on the Tuscan dialeot, 
which has done more to its formation than any other 
spoken throughout the length and breadth or Italy. 
The study of the language in modern times has much 
increased, and great pains have been bestowed on 
vocabularies, dictionaries, and other works of an edu¬ 
cational class. Considered in any light, the Italian 
language is one of the moat beautiful ana harmonious 
of European tongues, and is rightly deemed to be the 
true medium for the interpreted^ of real poetic feel¬ 
ing. The liquid sound of the language is owing to tha 
prevalence or labiale and vowels throughout it, which, 
even in the roughest dialects, aa in the Tuscan, which 
is more composed of gutturals, combined with tha soft 
pronunciation peculiar to the tons of Italy, render* 
the Italian language the most euphonious in Europe 
—•indeed, in this world. To turn to the second-part 
of our subject —Italian literature may, at the com¬ 
mencement, be divided into periods, according to the 
general plan pursued by historians on the subject, Xq ’ 
the first and second periods, whioh, according to the 
“Conversations Lexicon" of Brockfasus, embreoe the 
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years between the era ofObwdemagne and the peace 
ofConstance in 1183, not much we* done in Italy to¬ 
ward* the spread of literature, the principal authors 
being not of much Inffuenoe, either in a philological 
or ethical point of view. They are ae follows i—In 
theology i the popes Eocene, Adrian I., Lao V., 
Nicholas I., and flylvcster II.; aleo Paulino*, patriarch 
Of Aqnileia, and Thec.ts.phns, bishop of Orleans. In 
the eeoond period, the principal thrologiau* were, Pul- 
bert, bishop of Chartres, ana the two celebrated arch¬ 
bishops Lanfirano and Anselm. Among the historiens, 
-both of the ilrst and second periods, may be mentioned 
" Diaoonus, Andrew of Bergamo (author of a Chronicle 


Amalpbus, BireHaonl, end many other cbsonre writers, 
too numerous to mention. In the third period, from 
the peace of Constance to the end of the 13th century, 
literature gradually underwent n change, which was, 
atep by atop, leading to a more pleasing aspect. At¬ 
tempts were now Ming made to write works in the 
lingua volgart, instead of in barbarous Latin, and 
everything pointed on to the glorious era of Dante, 
and the eulightened school which he was the means of 
establishing. The emperor Frederick I. may be said 
to bo the prime mover in this desire for enlightenment, 
and his oourt was thronged by the learned in every 
branoh, either of science, of art, or of literature. In 
philosophy, the most celebrated man we meet with in 
this era is Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a commentary 
on the works of Aristotle. In mathematics, Cam- 
pano wrote a commentary on the works of Euclid; 
and many others, as Lantrauco, Leonardo, and 
Ouido Bonattl, followed in liU footsteps. The 
study of law beoame also greatly improved. In 
history, the name of Hatteo Spinello must bo honour¬ 
ably mentioned, as he wrote the first lengthy and com- 

S lete work in Italian prose. Brunette Latin), the 
istructor of Dante, must likewise not bo passed over 
with neglect. The fourth period, wbiob embraces the 
whole of the 14th century, is, however, the grandest, 
as it is the starting-point in the real history of Italian 
literature. Albert of Padua, Gregory of Himiui, Bona- 
ventura of Perugia, and Ludovioo Marsigli, are the 
theologians of this period. Petrarch is the real philo¬ 
sopher of the times, who does honour to liis country, 
andhe wrote numerous Latin works on moral subjects, 
which reflect the wisdom of bis scientific brain. 
Paolo, surnamed Gcometria, is said by Viliam to be 
the first of mathematical discoverers, and he likewise 
lived in this oentury. In history wo have also 
Fetraroh, who wrote the " lie rum Mcmoranda- 
rum; and Boccaccio, who was the author of 
“ Do Gnnealngia Deorum,” and many other works. 
Iu this period also occur the first collection of Italian 
tales and romances; and here, again, wo have to thank 
Boccaccio for his "Decameron 11 and “ Fiaroetta,'* 
which will always be remarkable iu literature. Dante, 
however, must be given the prime place in the litera¬ 
ture both of this period and of his country in general. 
Of all his works, his " Divine Comedy 1 * must rank 
highest: bat he was also the author of the “Vita 
Nuevo,* 1 tite “ Convito," and also his work, 11 De Vul- 
gsri Eloquentio" (iu which he lays down the basis of 
the new Italian language), and his " De Monarchic." 
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(fid cultivation, bat yielding neither flower* nor trait,; 
The deluge of barbarism came., It imaSH'iAwr 
landmark*, it obliterated all tec signs of Corner tflt 
lege: tat it fertilised while it devastated.. wtattit 
reoeded, >.a© wilderness wet se the garden of Godi Wte 
joining on every tide, laughing, (dapping lt» handfc / 
pouring forth, in spontaneous abundance, mqwng' 
brilliant, or fragrant, or nourishing. A new language; 
characterised by simple sweetness end simple energy, 
had attained perfection.* No tongue ever fa mish e d 1 
more gorgeous and vivid tests to poetry; nor wwafib 1 
long before a poet appeared who knew how to emplpT ' 
them. Early tn the 14th oentury oameforth the*Dte 
vine Oomody,* beyond comparison the greatest work: : 
of imagination which had appeared siuoe the poems Of 
Homer. The following generation produced, indeed, 
no second Dante; but it was eminently distinguished 
by general intellectual nativity. The study of the Latin 
writers had never been wholly neglected in Italy. But 
Petrarch introduced a more profound, liberal,,.Mil 
elegant scholarship, and oommunicated to his country¬ 
men that enthusiasm for the literature, the history, 
and the antiquities of Borne, vrhioh divided his out 
heart with a frigid mistress and a more frigid muse. 
Boccaccio turned their attention to the more subuttS 1 
and graceful models of Greece.” We pese over this 
filth period, which lasts from 1400 to 1500, and enter 
upon the sixth, or 16th and 17th centuries, which to 

‘ ‘ wy «f 


Homer, gave rise to a controversy, wherein some Ita¬ 
lian critics did not hesitate to point out the blemishes 
of their countryman. Bulgarlni waa one of these 
critics; and Manconi undertook the defence of Dante 
iu e work of considerable length. However this may 
be, the poet was, and Is, much esteemed in his country, 
as he is eliewhero; and particularly in the period we 
are considering, much was done in his honour, and en¬ 
deavours were made to further his attempt* for bene¬ 
fiting hi* country in literature. In concluding this 


elegant literature end of the flue arts was propor¬ 
tioned to that of tee public prosperity. Under the 
despotio successors of Augustus, ' ell the fields of the 
intellect bed been turned into am wastes, still marked 
out by formal boundsnos rtill retaining the traces of 
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__o, with tbe.exceptloa of Andrea Mtffri, who bH 

cone much; bosh by original work* aad 
ft* the advancement of literature. In science nod art, 
the 10th century hat not been unproductive to Italy, 
but in poetry non literature there bee boon a aad falling 
off from the noble era inhered in by Sente. Perhaps 
it will not be oat of place here to give • chart glance 
generally at Italian poetry, jrhieh it, indeed, one of the 
moat remarkable features in the literature ef the 
nstioe. If we compare the ’literature of Italy gene* 
rally with that of ether European eountriet, we trill 
find lesson lor believing iti obaraoteristio peculiarity 
to consist in the sedulous cultivation and systematic 
moulding of the lyric. It is little to toy that the 
number of lyrical poems written in the Italian lan- 
itue has boen greater then the number of poems be- 
longing to any other cultivated action. The lyric, in 
one or another of Its forms, is the vehicle of expres¬ 
sion which naturally suggests itself to minds struggling 
rather to give vent to poetio feeling then to crests 
works of poetic art. But it is a different thing to 
assert, whit is equally true, that, by the Italians, the 
lyrical poem has been more thoroughly elaborated into 
a work of art than by the poets of any other country) 
and that, in the standard poetiaal literature of Italy, 
the lyric holds a more distinguished pinoe than that 
which belongs to it in the poetry of any othor Euro¬ 
pean language. Of the pure lyric, tho model was the 
symmetrical canzone, thongh several freer forms were 
wowed as occasional indulgences; the Sicilian Bonnet, 
whose name has passed with its rules to other countries, 
WM the recognised name of a mixed species, in which 
Ate lyrical poem was modified by elements borrowed 
from the diaantio. Dante set his hand to the plough, 
and hosts of young poets followed in his footsteps, 
anxious to cultivate the soil thus left open to them. It 
was thus that the poetical literature of Italy put on the 
aspect of a garden, boasting, indeed, but a few magni¬ 
ficent specimens of those lordly plants that need 
ample cere as well as a kindly climate end a gonial 
Soil, but glowing everywhere with the fragrant loveli¬ 
ness which skilful culture imparts to the native wild 
flower* of tho meadow and the wood, do much for 
Italian poetry. The best references on the language, 
literature, and poetry of Italy, are ns follows 
Qtmdrio, Staria itogni Poenaj MsflVi, Verona illue- 
trata ; Jfardini, Saggi di Press e Poeeie de‘ piu relebri 
Sorittori doani Secoio; Monti, Amor Patrio di Dante 
Dante, De Vutgari Eloquentia ; Machiavelli, Ditcureo 
da mi si etamina te la lingua nt oui ecriteero Danis, il 
JBoeeaeeiO, e il Petrarea, it dtbba ehiamare Jtaliana, 
Toreatia, o Ptorentina; Ginguftne, Ilietoire Littbraire 
etltalie t Bismondi, De la Litt brut lire du Midis Cor- 
Slant, ftecoli della Letteratura Jtaliana; llallam, In¬ 
troduction to the Literature qf Europe: and iirook- 
haut' CMosrvatfont Lexicon. 

It*Liui Miu, st. (See Setabta.) 

ItiLiur Philosotht. (See Geebx PoncisorsT ) 

XtCH, it*h (Ang.-Sax.; Lat. ecuhire, from toubo, I 
ecratoh), in Med., a disease of the skin, characterised 
by an eruption of pustules or of small vesicles, the two 
being frequently intermixed, end accompanied by 
an intolerable itching: whence it derives its name. 
It baa been divided into different classes; but the 
distinction is of no practical importance. It occurs 
chiefly shout the fingers and the wrists and the 
flexures of the Joints: but it may also attack 
other parts of the body, the fsoe being tho only 
put on which it never appear*. It is caused by a 
minute inieot—tbe Sareopte* ssatiri—lodging under 
the Skin, and is readily communicated by contact. The 
™sh is ne ver got rid of without medical treatment, and 
wt greet speciflo for its remove) is sulphur. It is 
commonly used in the form of an ointment, smeared 
over the part onoe or twioo s day. washing it carefully 
with seap and water before each fresh application. 
The Cure usually takes from three to eight or ten days, 
according, to the nature and extent of urn disease. 

Its xisba ■«», i'-temidmi ttt (Lat., Do, it isdis 
111 Roman Catholic cboreh, n a formula by 
T™?* on joyful feasts, the end of low moss is announced 
vc.the people, and the assembly is dismissed. The 
«'®*™J* l **P a th* centre of the altar, sad sings these 

w ords offe r the Dettt eobiteum. 
i finuii t, toUdm-nrre (Lit, iter, u Jaueney), fa 
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Lit., k the name given to a work oonteieing a bat of 
the stations and halting-places on a toad between two 
oboes, with a statement of tbe distances between them. 
Of the most important itineraries ef antiquity are—> 
1. the Itisrroria Antonimi, including the Itinerarium 
Procinebnum, or a list of the routes through the Botnan 
provinoes of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and the Itine¬ 
rarium Martdmtm, exhibiting the most frequented 
tracts along the coasts and at sea; and, 2. the IKse- 
rarium Iheroiolymitanum, made by a Christian in 
a.b. 833, for the use of travail era from Burdigale (Bor¬ 
deaux) to Jerusalem. The edition of these itineraries 
by Finder and Farthey (Berlin, 18461 baa superseded 
ail others. Itineraries of dlstriots little known, or un¬ 
known to Europeans, are Of importance to geographer* 
and the maker* of maps; as are, for our knowledge 
of the ancient world, the itineraries of antiquity. 

Ins, «'•<** (Gr., from iemai, denoting violent or im¬ 
petuous actiuu), in Med., is a termination added to 
tho genitive case of the Greek name of an organ, to 
indicate inflammation of that part; os, aattritia, kapat* 
Hit, carditie; meaning inflammation of the stomach, 
liver, or heart. 

lvoar, Iv <.by Mafdfaotubx, V-oo-rt (Fr. iooire), 
the suhstanV* which composes tbe teeth or tusk* of 
elephants. Ivory is 1-. -rely used in the arts for making 
or ornamenting a < -at variety of small articles in 
general use. The «<->{. coast of Africa and Ceylon are 
the districts from which the principal supplies of ele¬ 
phants’ teeth to this country ere obtained. The Cape 
of Good Hope, Madagascar, Siam, and tbe coast of 
Uarbary, also supply us with ivory. Fossil ivory is 
also sometimes exported from Russia to England. The 
trade in ivory has greatly increased of late years, and 
as much as £ 20,000 worth is sometimes shipped from 
Alexandria in one cargo. This portion of the trade 
ohielly consists of wild elephants’ tusks, which have 
been shed in the Arabian deserts, and bought np by 
the pneba of Egypt for sale in England. Although the 
ivory made from elephants' tasks is tbe best, varieties 
are also made from tbe teeth und tusks of tbe hippo¬ 
potamus, wild boar, sod narwhal. The fossil mammoth 
of Siberia furnishes the Russians with a kind of ivory 
very similar to that furnished by tho elephant of the 
present day. Mammoth tusks nro sometimes obtained 
tan feet long, weighing nearly 170 lbs, and solid to within 
six inches of the end. The white keys of pianofortes 
are frequently veneered with this kind of ivory. For 
manufacturing purposes, ivory is cut up by means of 
saws with sharp but coarse teeth, set in steel frames. 
Great art is required in cutting tbe tusks, as their 
peculiar turns and twists render them liable to be Out 
to waste. Veneers oan bo ant in a ratio of thirty to 
an ineh thickness of ivory; and as the sawdust and 
scrapings afterwards effeot a waste of one half, it fre¬ 
quently happens that sixty finished ivory veneers Will 
not be more t han an inch in thickness. These thin plates 
are principally used for painting miniatures upon, and 
making memorandum-books. Ivory forms a fine and 
delicate substance fdr making graduated scales tot 
mathematical instruments. It is liable, however, te 
expansion ami contraction in changes of weather. 
Alter being cut with tbe saw, ivory is smoothed and 
polished in a variety of ways. Fino glass-paper is 
sometimes used; at others, emery-paper, whiting and 
water, oil on a piece of rag, putty-powder, Flanders 
brick, powdered chalk, Ac. It is also sometimes 
scraped and rubbed an list wheels, consisting of ten 
to twenty ciroular picoes of woollen doth screwed 
tightly between two wooden discs of rather smaller 
diameter i the doth forma a pliant edge projecting 
beyond tbe wood. Sadi wheels, when moistened with 
Trent sand, arc died for polishing parasol handles 
and simitar articles. The onief consumption of ivory 
in England is in the manufacture of knife-handles ana 
oombs. Ivory is freqaently engraved by French artists. 
Having covered tbe surface with a wax or composition 
coating, they etch the design in it, by means oi a dilute 
solution of nitrate of silver < tbe etching is then bitten 
in, the whole washed fa distilled water, dried with 
blotting-paper, and noosed to the sun's rays. When 
the ground is removed, tbe design is seen ae a series 
oi' fawaUi Uses, which speedily become black. Some-. 
times the ivory is itself engraved, and the tine# filled 
fa with hard Marie varnish. Hitherto, no European 





•rflst ha* been ably to«at eonocntrie MBs of fv 
■Her On manner of the Chinese j n4 thrif boxes, 
chessmen, end other ivory snides, for turpees those 
a fed y Other notion. TtgUUbieitorf, a! it is called, 
Is the seed of s genua of edsetts sained TkgtrUpka* 
fOt. pfutto*. m ©lent j ttephOt, ivory), occurring in 
Booth America. Tfaenatlveahave need theee seeds iron 
time immemorial for making bottom, heads to walking- 
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Itsftaa* n*s theword MmW 
Jfoaf * d e riv a*. Amongst the 
fooBato Job*, uMtimflrentbJiiea, hare •' 
nittcation, The term Jaek-foOl is need by 
the McJikm oftbo 6p*oierdi| sed proha 
is derived Urns the same eonroe. Ament 
non, Xhm, the nMmmeiiw John, is need tadd 
Seme eras; at, JETost Xarr, Jat 
stupid Jeek, do. It is sao sis 
glee the name of their favourite diahto the 
jesting attendant. Amongst the Italians he it 
Macaroni; among tbs Dutch, Pu&U-ht r ri n fi amo n g : 
the French, Jean petegei among the German*, 

Want, Jaok vantage: and amongst the Buj&ab* 
padding. In England, aiso, Jaek JCaMt has lafeg heari 
the generic nickname for the hangman. The terms 
boot-jaok and roasting-jack seem to ham boss desired 
from the oircnmstanoe that boys ware formerly efeC* 
ployed to puli off boots and turn spit*. Many oftheee 
hoys had the common name of leak; hence, tike* 
instruments were invented for these purposes, the 
common name of the boys was applied to them. The 
ordinary roattiagyack used for turning a spit consists 
of a double set of wheels, a barrel, round which (h# 
chain attached to the weight, or moving power, le 
wound; a perpetual screw, and a By, which seosras a 
steady uniform motion. Occasionally a multiplying 
wheel is added, in order that the weight may baranger 
in running down. The tntoke-jaek is used for the same 
purpose as the roasting-jack, and is-so calls* becenst 
tt appears to be moved by the smoke in the sUmasy. 
It is ln lhct moved by means of a fan plaosd harken* 
tally in the ohimnoy, which Is oerrisd roundperpetually 
by the current of heated air from the fire. It requiem 
no machinery to wind it up, and the motion my ha 
obtained iii various ways. Seme times spiral tiers, 
coiling about a vertical axle, are need, and comet base 
a vertical wheel, with sails like the float-board ef a 
mill. In former tirniB, the term Jack was applied to • 
coat of mail; end jaok-haofe were large boots to cover 
the legs. It has also several other diverse applica¬ 
tion* : thus, it signifies a 1 torso or wooden frame to 
saw timber on; a large leathern pitcher, in which drink 
was formerly putj the small bowl which is used as* 
mark in the game of bowling; and also a young pike. 
In aea language, a Jack is a sort of flag displayed Ink 
a mast at the out or end of the bowsprit of a ship. 

Jack. (<See J'jkii.) 

Jackal, j&k'-mol (Aral). f*ckaEhri,Fr.«ftwaI), aspe- 
cies of wild dogs, the Canit aureut of Linntsus. The 
dental formula of the Jackal is that of the dog. The 
pupil of the eye i§ round, like that of the dog and 
wolf. In oolotir it in yellowish gray above and whitish 
below; the thigbc f.na legs are yellow, the ears ruddy? 
the tnuzsle very pointed; the tall hardly reselling fes 
the fa-el. The jackal is gregarious fat its hfefatk, hunt¬ 
ing in pocks, frequently attacking the larger quadra- 
peds, but more commonly preying on the smaller 
animals and poultry. Its cry is very piercing sad 
peculiar, and travellers describe it as being somewhat 
appalling when heard for the first time fei night, flags 
Cantsin Hewhcy, in his remarks upon this animal 
“We hardly kuow s sound which partakes less of har¬ 
mony than (bat which is at present in question j mM, 
indeed, the andden burst of the answering I w gq is- 
tracted scream, succeeding immediately to toe o p eni ng 
note, is scarcely less impressive then the roll ef this 
thunder-clap immediately after » flash of tigktaiag. 
The effect of this inaeio is very much iocreaced when 
the first note k heard in the distance (a ciromnstnaco 
which often occurs), and tbs answering yed bursts .oat 
from several points at once, within n few yards or ike 
of the place where the auditors saw sleeping." Jackals 
are asm to devour the corpses left on the field at 
battle, and to scratch away the earth from shallow 
graves, in ordvr to feed on deed bodies. The belief 
that the jackal is the Ban's provider probably arose 
from the notion that the pkisfig cry of thepsek'gkwe 
notice to the bon that prey is <m foot, ThedtoaraO - 
able odonr of tbs jackal Is J one of the reawnri wkrfr' 
has not been red used tew etade of domestieit*. <3|jgii 
terbreeda, however, with tbeeommon to) tie period 
of gestation is the eame, end the bVbrw p reachy is 
fertile. TheJeeksllsaninhabitant at inrtia.andcifcbec 


are not so useful as ivory for delicate purposes j but 
they are used in the manufacture of a number of 
artioles. 

Ivoet-blicx.— When bone is burnt, it forms s 
mixture of charcoal end phosphate of lime, which is 
sold under the name of {very-Mack. Like other forms 
of animal charcoal, it is very effective in depriving 
certain substances of their colour and odoor. When 
ivory-black is prepsrod by calcining the shavings and 
dnst Of ivory, and then ground and levigated on a por¬ 
phyry slab, it gives the velvety black material which 
forms the principal ingredient of the ink used in 
copper-piste printing. 

Ivy. (See Hxdxba.) 

Ixolttk, ifci'-o-tto, in Min., mineral resin of a hya¬ 
cinth-red colour, found in Austria, in amorphous lumps, 
amongst the tertiary lignites. It softens at 100° Fahr., 
and remains viscid at 2x2 s Fahr. 


ith letter and the seventh eonsonsnt in 
abet. Its sound in English resembles that I 
of del, and in French it has the sound of ih or eh. In 
German, however, it is always pronounced like our y 
before a vowel; asyo, pronounced yo. In Spanish it is 
a guttural, a little softer than the eh in ach. Its pro¬ 
nunciation in Latin is disputed i bat there is reason to 
beKeve that the English sound was not unknown to 
them; for, originally, Jupiter was written Divpiter, and 
Janus, Dianas. The distinction in form betneen I and 
J is only of reeent date, and in dictionaries down to 
lately the two were intermixed. 

Jacahak, j&W-ii-nar ( Gaibvla, Brinson), a name 
applied to a gen. of birds belonging to Cuvier’s third 
order, Beatuoree, or climbers. Theee brilliant birds are 
closely allied to the kingfishers, by their elongated, 
sharp, quadrangular bill, and by their short feet, whose 
anterior toes are for the most part united; neverthe¬ 
less, these toes have not the same formation exuotly as 
in the kiugBshcrs. The plumage also of the jaoaniars 
is not so smooth as that of the kingfishers, and has 
always a metallic lustre, which it ia almost impossible 
to imitate by art. They live solitarily in humid woods, 
feed on insects, and build their nests on low branches. 
Most of the true jaeamars are natives of tropical 
America. There are some found iu the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, whose bill, shorter, thicker, and a little bent, 
approximates them to the bee-eatera. To theae Le 
Yailiaot has given the generis name of Jacomeropa. 

Jack, yd*, in Mech., a sort of crane for lifting heavy 
weights. It consists of small pinions worked with a 
common winch. The pinion works in the teeth of a 
large wheel, on whose axis there is fixed a email 
pinion with teeth working in a rack. By turning the 
pinion, the rack is raised, and with it any weight 
attached to H. If the leugth of the handle of the 
which be seven inches, and the pinion whioh it drives 
contains four leaves, working in the teeth of the large 
wheel, having twenty teeth, then five turns of the 
handle will cause one revolution of the wheel. Bat the 
length of the arm of the winch being seven inches, the 
circumference through whioh the handle moves will be 
•bout forty-four inches, and from one turn of the wheel 
the handle most pass through ixll* 220. flay that 
the wheel carries a pinion of three leaves of a pitch of 
one-third of an inch, wgrkbtg the rack that carries Me 
wright, one turn of the pinion will therefore raise the 
—*ff one inch, and 220 will be the power of the jaek, 
aa the power moves through 220 la the tame time. 

- Jack.—T his nickname, or iininntive for the name 
John, ia used in various ways. It ia difficult to explain 
ia the principal modem language*, John, or Ha 
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Asia apd Afrioa.' It i( believedby some that 
» hundred foie* between whose tail* Bamion 
j have put firebrand*, in order that they might 
, let fire to theerops of the Fhiliethiee (Judges xr. 4,6}, 
were jackal*, 

Jackdaw, jW-daw (Ang.-Sax.) {Cornet Monedula, 
linn.), a common Englifh bird of the crow kind, very 
much resembling the rook, particularly in ita aocia> 
biiity. Jackdaws live together in considerable numbers 
throughout the year, and, Whether seeking for food 
or rearing their young, they always appear to live in 
perfect harmony, The length of the jackdaw is about 
thirteen inches, with a blaok bill ana white eyes; the 
hinder part of the head and neok of a hoary-grey 
colour ; the rest of the plumage of a rich glossy bluet 
above, beneath dusky; the legs are black. The jack¬ 
daw is much more bold and familiar than the rook, 
approaching nearer to the resideuce of man, and 
sometimes taking shelter under bis roof. It has also 
an aspect of greater cheerfulness, and there is more 
activity in Us movements. Cultivated districts are 
preferred by jackdaws, and they froquent and build in 
ehnroh towers, bellrieg, and steeples. The female lava 
from four to six eggs i those are usually produced in 
May, and the young are hatched by the end of the 
month, or cany in June. The eggs are of a pale 
bluish-white, spotted with ash-colour and clove-brown. 
The young birds are easily turned, and becomo much 
attached to those who feed them. Very soon they 
begin to Imitate tho sounds of the human voice, and 
unibit other amusing qualities. These birds are not 
particular as to the quality of their food, eating, in¬ 
discriminately, insects, seeds, grain, eggs, or csrrion; 
On the sea-shore shell-fish, or the remains of other 
fish, and Crustacea. They may be seen perohed ou tho 
banks of sheep, gathering wool for their nests, or pick- 
*»# out parasitio insects. Jackdaws are notorious 
thieves, not only stealing food, bnt appearing to hate 
a particular predilection for aliining substances, as 
money, fto. On aooount of this propensity, they have 
frequently occasioned suspicions at theft in persons 
who were afterwards proved innocent. They carry 
this little weakness so far, that they have been known 
to purloin spectacles from persons who were in the art 
of reading. The jaokdaw is not only found in this 
oountry but also farther north, in Denmark and 
Scandinavia, in lluasia. Western Siberia, and Iceland. 
It does not exist in America, but is to be found in 
Germany, France, Italy, and the northern shores of 
Africa. It is also found at Corfu, Sicily, Malta, and 
Crete. 

Jiox-nm, 

Jacob _ ____ _ 

and perfected by the late General Jacob, of the Scindr 
Irregular Home, after making a long and careful series 
of experiments at Jaeobabad, in Sciude. After re¬ 
peated trials. General Jacob came to the conclusion 
that the best method of rifling the barrel of a musket 
was to out four grooves in the interior, of tolerable 
depth, each being about the eighth part of tho uircum- 
fferenee of the interior of the barrel in breadtb ; or, in 
other words, equal to the lands in breadth. The bar¬ 
rels of the most effective rifles made on General 
Jacob’s principle are 24 inches in length, and of 32 
or *636 of an inoh in diameter, the rifling taking 
l(tbs of a turn in the entire length or tho barrel 
The weight of a barrel of this length and calibre should 
not be leihUban 0 lbs., great weight being absolutely 
necessary to iusure accuracy of aim. A spherical bul¬ 
let was used at first, with two bands projecting from 
ita surface, and surrounding it at right angles to each 
Other, which fitted into the grooving of the barrel; but 
afterwards a bullet was used with a spherical base and 
conical head, the bands being oast about the base as 
before. A modification of tins form of bullet was sub¬ 
sequently introduced, the outline of the head being 
formed by ourved instead or straight lines, and the 
bands being made in auQh a manner that they funned 
four projections about the hemispherical base, the 
lower ends of whtoh were of very little width, and 
eouH be driven into the grooves by the force of the 
explosion, whioh would teud to diminish the windage. 

, .'to of the bell used for e rifle of 32 gauge 
#■*831 of an inch, and'ita weight is 225 grains. General 
invented a kiniT oT rifle-shell, somewhat 
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similar in oonstraetion and purpose to those which 
were invented by Captein Norton. TheywCrs east on 
the same pattern as the bnllet, bnt with a deep hole at 
the upper end, in whioh a copper tube filled with 
detonating powder was inserted. Although excellent 
shooting has been made with rifles grooved on General 
Jacob’s principle, the depth of the grooving seems to 
be an objection, as it reduces the strength of the barrel 
unless it be made of great weight ana thickness, and 
necessitates the formation of projections on the ball, 
besides rendering the rifle tedious to load.— Rgf. 
Bush’s Rifle, and Sow to Vie it. 

JACOBtirs. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Jaoobiths. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Jacobites, jak'-o-ittes, in Socles. Hist., is the name 
of a sect of Monophyaite Christians in the East, colled 
after their founder Jacobus Baradesus, bishop of 
Edcssa, who flourished in the 6th century. They hold 
with the Monophyaites, that the divine and human na¬ 
tures in C hrist were so united as to form only one nature ; 
but, in other respects, they deviate less than the other 
Monopliysites from the discipline and liturgy of tho Or¬ 
thodox Greek church. They agree with the Greekaand 
other Eastern Christians with respect to purgatory and 
prayers for the dead; they consecrate unleaven bread 
at the Eucharist, id are against confession. After 
the death of Bars ,t:ui,' they became very numerous 
in Syria, Mcsop itarais, Armenia, Egypt, Ac. The 
Egyptian Jacobites, in the 14th century, separated 
themselves from their Anintio brethren, and formed 
the Coptic church. Tho Asiatic Jacobites at present 
number about 200,000 persons, and are divided into 
two sects, each governed by a patriarch, one of whom 
resides at Diarbekir, aud bears the title of patriarch 
of Antioch; the other resides in a monastery near 
Mardin. 

Jacobus, jiik-o'-bu, a gold coin of tho value of 
twenty-five shillings, and so oalled from King James I. 
of England, in whose reign it was Struck. Two kinds 
of jacobus arc known, distinguished as the old and the 
now. The former weighed six pennyweights ten grains, 
ami had a value of twenty-five shillings; the latter 
weighed five pennyweights twenty grains, und was only 
valued at twenty-three shillings: it was sometimes 
called a carefui. 

.Tacquakd Lonsr. (See Look.) 

Jacqukeib. (d>ce vol. I. of this work.) 

Jaggery, jiig'-ger-re, the name by which palm sugar 
is commouly known in India. (See Baqcbbcb.) 

Jaguar, jag'-war (Felii onea, Linn.), the American 


panther, the form of the leopard found in the New 
fbuit. (N*c Abtocabfaoxac.) World. The form of the jaguar is robnst, stouter than 

Kittm, jin'-ioJ, ^description of rifle invented [ the leopard, and strongly and almost clumsily built. 

The body is thicker, the limbs shorter and fuUer, and 
the tail barely reaches tho earth when the animal 
stands well upon ita feet. The head is larger and 
somewhat shorter than that of tho leopard, and the 
profile of the forehead is more prominent. The animal 
is said to measure from four to five feet from the pose 
to the root of the tail when full grown. On the whole 
of the upper part of the body it is of a bright yellowish 
fawn-colour, which passeB, on the throat, belly, and 
inside of the legs, to a pure white. Upon this ground, 
the head, limbs, end under-surface are oovered with 
full black spots of different aisea; the rest of the body 
is covered with annular patches, either having a black 
point in the centre, or formed of small blaok spots 
arranged iu a circular form. The jaguar is a native of 
South America,—Paraguay and the Brazils principally; 
but it is said to have been met with in all parte between 
the Isthmus of Darien and the southern extremity. 
Anatomically, the jaguar presents an immense volume 
of chest when contrasted with the abdominal cavity,— 
a circumstance which furnishes «n index to the habits 
aud vital energy of these active aud ferocious animals. 
The following circumstance, narrated by D’Axora. 
gives a notion of its power or swimming, as well as of 
its enormoua strength;—A jaguar, after having at¬ 
tacked and destroyed a hone, carried the body mhis 
victim to the bank of a broadband rapid river about 
sixty paces distant, over whioh he swam with hie prey, 
end then dragged it into the neighbouring wood. This 
was all witnessed by the man whom D'Azara had. 
placed in concealment la order to watch. The jaguar 
is a moat adroit climber, and Sonnini states that he 
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eawthe soratobee left by the dswfc of one on the smooth 
bag* of a treenearly forty feet high,without branches. 
Burnt Humboldt also board Hu ytil ofthe jaguar from 
tbd top* of the tree#, followed W the sbrul whittle of 
the terrified monkeys. Possessed of euoh tremendous 
powers, thejsgaar becomes the terror of the inhabit¬ 
ants Of the countries which he infests. None of tbe 
living quadruniana or quadrupeds seem to oome 
amiss to its rorsoions appetite, and it devours with 
relish birds, fish, and even reptiles. The shells of 
turtles which bud been emptied by jaguars were pointed 
oat to Humboldt. Notwithstanding all this ferooitv, 
the jaguar seldom attacks tbe human raoe, though he 
will not shun man when be meets him. Indeed, 
according to Sonniui and Humboldt, he will often 
follow travellers. His favourite prey seems to be the 
larger quadrupeds; each as oxen, horses, sheep, and 
dogs, which he attacks indiscriminately, and in the 
same treacherous manner ns the rest of the Valid*. 
When he has made ohoice of a prey, he springs on its 
back, and placing one of hie paws upon the back of 
the head, whilst he seises the muzzle with the othor, 
twists the head round with a sudden jerk, dislocating 
the spine, and thus killing his victim at once. The 
inhabitants of South America hunt the jaguar in various 
ways, either with a pack of doga or by means of the 
lasso: the lattor mode, however, can only bo adopted 
upon plains or open grounds. Notwithstanding the 
strength and ferocity of the jaguar, ho finds a powerful 
opponent in the groat ant-eater.' Although the latter 
animal has no teeth, whenever he is attacked by the 
jaguar, he lioa on his baok, and suffocates or strangles 
his opponent with his long claws. There is a black 
variety of the jagnar,— la jaguar tioir of the French, 
and probably the jaguarete of Marograve. 

Jam. (Sea Prisons.) 

Jains or Jainsb, jaiue, jai'-nia (Sans, jinn, victo¬ 
rious}, is the name of a religious sect among the Hin¬ 
doos. They are very numerous in the southern and 
western provinces of Hindostan, and are principally 
engaged in commerce. It is believed that Jainism is of 
much later origin than Buddhism or Rrahamisra, and 
that it did not rise into importance till the 8 th or Oth 
oentnry of our era. It seems to partake of both of these 
earlier worships, and was probably an attempt to recou- 
oile Buddhism with Brahumism. The principal points of 
difference between them and the Brabamical Hindoos 
are,—I. a denial of the divine origin of the Vedas; 
3. the worship of certain holy mortals, who, by living 
exemplary lives here and by self-mortification, bad 
raised themselves superior to the gods; and, 3. ex¬ 
treme tenderness for animal life; in all of which points 
they resemble the Buddhists. Their moral code, or 
“great duties,” are,—1. refraining from injury to 
life; 2. truth; 3. honesty; 4. chastity; fi. freedom 
from worldly desires. Their four “merits" ere— 
liberality, gentleness, piety, and penance. For further 
information, see Engliah Cyclopaedia —Arts and Sci¬ 
ences, and the numerous works therein referred to. 

Jalap, jil'-lAp (from Chalapa or X slaps, its native 
place). (Nee Ipokcra.) 

Jampot, jAl'-Ap-i a, in Chem., a resin insoluble in 
ether, found in jalap, and supposed to constitute the 
purgative principle of that substance. It is also called 
convolvuli* and rhodeocetin. 

Janus, jAmbt (Ft. jambea), in Arch., the sides 
of an aperture which connect the two sides of the wall. 
The two vertical linings of a doorway or aperture, 
which connect two walls, are called the jamb-lininga. 
Jamb-posts are snoh as are introduced sometimes on 
the side of a door, in order to fix the jamb-linings. 
They are particularly used when the partition is of 
wood* 

Jams, Epirus op, joint*, is the name of one of 
the canonical books of the New Testament. The 
anthorehtp of this hook hat been disputed. There are 
three persons of this name mentioned in Scripture: 
1. James the Apostle, son of Zebedee, and brother of 
John; 2. James the Less, son of Atpbeiu and Mary, 
who was also an apostles and, 3. James, the brother 
of onr Lord. It is generally held by divines that it 
was James the son of Alpheos that wrote this booh. 
■The epistle is addressed “to the twelve tribes which 
ars scattered abroad/* evidently, from the contest, 
WWiilhg those that had embraced Christianity. The 
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design ofthe spoetie Jn writing this c. 
prevent de Jewish Christians front 

vices wfcidb abounded among their t „____ 

to eiation than against oovetensneia and sadMMittfc. 
distrusting the divine goodneev, Ac.; 2. to set.Him* ' 
right as to the dootrine of justification tnr falibi 
intimate to such as laboured under bodily di s or d ers,' 
that, if they were penitent, they might hope for a nit* •. 
raculoua cure; end, 4. to prevent their being imps* . 
tient under their present,persecutions or dark pros¬ 
pects, and to support and comfort them by the ; 
assurance that the coming of the Lord wae at hand, .• 
The language of this epistle surpasses all the other , 
writings of the New Testament in the parity of it# 
Greek, in liveliness, and in felioity of expression, No 
regular plan appears in it, and the ideas sometime# 
follow one another loosely, the writer passing from on* 
subject to another without points of transition} bvt'it 
contains an abundance of fine striking images, wbigbs ' 
considered together, have no parallel in any other apo¬ 
stolic letter. The canonical authority of tfaia epiitie 
has been much disputed both in early and more reeeht 
times. It is classed by Busebius among the eynjw- 
ffomanai, or writings whose authenticity was questioned* 
and it was rejected by Luther and some or the other - 
reformers. The great argument in its favour is its 
being found m the Byriao version of the New Testa¬ 
ment executed at the end of the 1st or early in Hie 
2nd century. 

■Ian tMA. (See Manieot.) 

Janissaries. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Jaksbnihts, j&n'-aan-iata, a party in the Bom an 
Catholic cluireb, which arose about the middle of the 
17th century, and took its name from Cornelius Jan- 
scnius, bishop of Ypres, who died in 1638. He was a 
great advocute for the doctrines of Augustine, some of 
whose works ho is said to have read thirty times, and 
left a work, which was published after bis death, under 
the name of Augnatinua, in which, supported by quota¬ 
tions from the works of Augustine, ho set forth the 
doctrine of irresistible grace and absolute election and 
rejection. This doctrine was not new, far it bed already 
several times agitated the Churob. Michael Baius, 
professor at Louvain, had already asserted this doe- 
trine, and seventy-six propositions, taken from nis 
writings, were condemned by a papal boll in 1667. 
Jan-emiis’s work was fiercely attaobed by the Jesuits as 
heretical, and ns containing the five following proposi¬ 
tions l. That there are certain oommandments of 
Clod which good men are absolutely unable to obey, 
though they desire to do so, God not having given 
them a sufficient measure of grace; 2. that no person 
in the fallen state of nature can resist the infiusnoe 
of diTine grace; 3. to render themselves meritorious 
in the sight of God, it is not requisite that men should 
be exempt from infernal necessity, but only from Out¬ 
ward constraint; 4. that the semi-Pelagian* aw 
heretical in maintaining that the human will ia able to, 
resist or obey the influences of divine graoe | 6, that.' 
to say that Christ died for nil men. is senu-Pelagianiim. 
Alter muoh intriguing and delay, Hie fire proposition# , 
were condemned by Pope Innocent X. as heretical 
bat this by no means ended the dispute, forth# JanaOR- 
ists contended that they were condemned in a sensed if- 
ferent from that whioh they were intended to beak by 
the author. An appeal was again made to tbe pope, ana 
in 1666 a new bull was issued by Alexander VIL, de¬ 
claring that Jansenine meant the propositions in the 
sense oondemned by the previonabull. AformatsTO 
woe now drawn eat, conformably to tbe new.beB,**#. t 
all ecclesiastical persons were required, to rigttition 
pain of being impended from their offloe*. Moat of - 
them refused, and a schism was thus oocasionedin the . 
French ohurch, whioh lasted for some time. Tbo Fort 
Royalists (aaa Poet Rotsb), Arnenld, Pascal, Nicole, 
Perrault, were conspicuous for their dafooee Of Jan¬ 
senism, and, not content with acting on the defensive, 
carried the war into the enemy's country, a'' 
the errors and corruptions of tbo Romiin • 
especially of tbo Jesuits; one of the ablest 
attacks being the" Provincial Letters'’ ofpssoal. 
aleo, aa a means of disaip.‘-.'3f arror, encoeragedl 
diffusion of education, , and published a number _ 
valuable educational works. At length, Clement IX, 
tn order to bring abost peace, attem^ed to compromise 
























tnr aaking merely a rejection of tbe five prop*- 
itions, without ascribing them to Janeenius. tt* 
ral policy of Innocent XI. tended still more to 
restore peso*. Ik IBM, however, the smouldering fire 
Wee again stirred up into a fierce Heme by the appear- 
once of Father Qoetnel't “ Moral Observations on the 
New Teftament. Queen el waa banished from the 
country; and in 170ft, Louia XTV., at the instigation of 
his Jesuit confeaeor, sujfpressed and dMtroyed the 
laouaeteiy of the Port Boyer 1 , and the moat revolting 
indignities were offered to the aahoa of ita illuatrioua 
dead. In 1713, Clement XI. issued hia famous bull 
Vmgcnituc, condemning HU propositions of Quea- 
nel'a work. The a trite continued for aouio time after 
this, and many of the Jhnsenists emigrated to Hoilaml. 
A number of the French clergy still hold the principles 
of Janaonina, and aince 1851, they bare had an organ 
in the religioua press, L’Obceroaleur Cuiknlirfur. While 
Jansenism remained in Franco a theological school, 
it became in tbe Netherlands an independent church. 
In 1704, Oodde, the vicar-apostolic of the archbishopric 
of Utrecht, waa deposed by the pope for holding Jan- 
aenlatic views but the chapter refused to acknowledge 
the validity of this deposition, and in 1723 they rhoae 
■n archbishop of their own. Since that time they have 
had an archbishop at Utrecht, and bishops at Haarlem 
and Deventer. These Janaeuists call themselves by 
preference the disciples of St. Augustine, whose doc¬ 
trines they maintain, upholding moral strictness, and 
regarding the inward service of God as the greatest 
proof of piety. The Jansanistic principles also e mended 
to Italy, especially to Tuscany, where liislmp llicci and 
his party effected a temporary schism.— 77 if. Tregolles, 
The Jatucn'Mi, LonJ. 18hl; llitlon/ of the to-cnllcd 
Jantemd Church is Holland, by Bov. J. M. Neale, 
Oxford, 1858. 

Jajtc ab Y, j«n f -n-d-re, the name of the first month of 
our year, so oalled from tho god Janus, who is com¬ 
monly represented with two faces, as it was considered 
both to look back upon the past year uud forward to 
that which waa coming. It was likewise the first month 
in the Banian calendar, to which it was added, together 
with February, by Niuua. It was not uniformly, how. 
aver, tho drat mouth of tho year among the Latin 
'Christian nations until the 18th century; and even 
iu some parts of thia country the year commenced with 
the month of March till 1751, when an act was passed 
adopting the Gregorian in place of the Juliun style, 
and declaring that the legal year shall be uniformly 
deemed to begin os the 1st of January. 

Jusjr Lacqubb, jip-ila', a valuable hard black var¬ 
nish, amah used by the cabinet-makers of the Eastern 
Archipelago. It consists of the gummy juice which 
exudes Atom the Slagmaria vtmiei/lua, a tree belonging 
to the net. ord. A*aeardiaccm. 

Jtm 8*eo. (Set Cycadaobjk.) 

Jmsxn Farrss. (Set Xanthoxtlon.) 

Janhh Way. (Sc* Rhus.) 

Jimnn, jdpSn'-ning, the method of giving e 
hard and highly-;- . died surface to articles made of 
wood, metal, paper, or leather. It is applied to tea- 
treye and bread-baskets of iron or papier-mflchd (tec 
I'abisb'HIcxb), boxes and tea-caddios made of wood, 
candlesticks, snuffers, and a great variety of articles of 
every-day use. Japanning, whoa applied to common 
tea-trays of shcet-iron, saucepans, grates, and other 
articles of hardware, merely consists in covering tbe 
surface of the metal with a hard and lustrous black 
varnish. lb iron bedsteads of n common kind, the 
metal frame and lathe are merely painted with colouring 
matter mixed with a dear transparent varnish. When 
applied to wooden bedsteads, wash-stands, chairs, Ac., 
ikoaaeists in coating the tame with colouring matter 
•ft has been mixed with turpentine instead of 
, u ***• better kind* of japanued-work there 
are four separate stages,—priming, putting on the 
jtwmd, putting on the pattern in gola or co¬ 
lours, and finishing. The first stage oonaUte ia 
covering the article to be japanned, if it be made 
of wood, with a eorapeeitian of aiae and whiting, to 
prodnoa evenness and smoothness of surface: but this 
u eaid to be detrimental to the durability of tba coats 
of vanish that are laid on it, from its brittle aataxa, 
•Ott m seldom applied unless the wood ha soft sad 
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tho ground it put oa, which aontisttef various Uindoof 
colouring matter of an earthy natural' mixed with 
copal varnish, or vanish made of seed-lao or gum* 
ammi. Opo or two coats af this mixture sire applied, 
after which the work receives three or few coat* of 
varnish, and » dried in a stove. If a ground of gold, 
silver, or bronze be desired, the work is coated with 
japauner's gold size, over wbieh metallic duet ia 
read to produce the required appearance. When 
ttrro is produced upon it by 
painting it in odours prepared in the same manner, or 
by gilding with gold size and gold duet, if the whole, or 
any part of the pattern, is to be produced in gold. 
Sometimes engravings that have been printed on paper 
prepared for the purpose, with a coating of gum or 
isinglass, arc transferred to the surface of the work, 
the print being laid face downwards ou the ground, 
and the paper removed by moistening the back with 
warm water, which dissolves the gelatinous matter oa 
which the impression has been taken. The final stage 
is that of finishing, whioh consists in covering the whole 
work with Bevcrui successive coats of varnish, each 
being allowed to become quite dry before the next is 
applied. When I*-** lest coat is thoroughly dry and 
hard, the surface polished first with rotten-stone, 
and altcrwards vv . a little oil. The art derives ita 
name from the isVid of Japan, where a herd exterior 
and extremely biilliant polish ie put on articles chiefly 
made of wood, by means of u natural varnish procured 
from a tree that in indigenous to tho east of Asia. The 
term lacquering is sometimes applied to this art. 

.Tab, 1'it.BcTuirAi., or Lbybkx Jab, jar (Sp. jarra, 
ajar}, ajar or phial used in electrical experiments. 16 
is an example of a solid dialectric between two con¬ 
ducting substances. By means of this instrument the 
electric fluid can be accumulated and preserved in 
largo quantities. Tho author of this great invention 
is not distinctly known j tbe merit appears to be 
claimed lor three persons independently,—a monk of 
the name of Kleist; a person or the name of Cuneus; 
and Professor Muschenbrook, of Leyden ; all of whom 
lived about 1715. The invention, however, was called 
the Leyden jar , because it woe cither inveited or ap¬ 
plied principally ill that city. Musohenbrock bed ob¬ 
served that excited eleotrice soon lost their electricity 
iu the open air, and that their loss was accelerated 
when the atmosphere was charged with moisture or 
some other conducting material; ho therefore con- 
ceived the idea that the electricity of bodies might be 
retained by surrouuding them with bodice whioh were 
not conductors. In order to test this idea by experi¬ 
ment, some water was electrified in a glass bottle; an 
assistant hdld the bottle, and, whilst trying to disen¬ 
gage the communicating wire, he received a sudden 
shock in the arms and breast. This is said to hava 
been tbe origin of the Leyden jar. Its present form ia 
that of a glass bottle, coated within and without with 
tin-foil,—tbe npper port of the jar being left uncovered 
in order to insulate tho two coatings. A wire, ear- 
mounted by a bras* knob and terminating in a brass 
chain, passes through a wooden lid. When tbe knob 
of the jar is presented to the conductor of tbe machine 
in action, a succession of bright spsrks posses from 
the conductor to tbe knob. Conducted by the wire end 
brass chain, the electrioity spreads itself, by means of 
tho coating of tin-foil, over the interior or the glass, 
the particles of whioh become polarised, decomposing 
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of the same name must pass frorti the outer coating te 
the earth; in order to act, it is therefore necessary 
that the jar be uninsulated. If a jar be insulated, it 
ie only capable of bearing a feable charge; hut iff a 
conductor be held near the outer coating, spark* will 
pass from the outer coating to the conductor for every 
■park that pastes from the prime conductor to tbe knob 
of the jar. In this way a large number of jars may he 
charged, in which every one la insulated except the 
last. Electric equilibrium, after disturbance, may be 
restored either by eooductiou, disruption, or eotreee- 
tion. When n charged Jar is discharged by meant of 
a diseharmog-rod (which see), the electrieity ia cat- 
dagqmeuy through the wire off ton discharger m 
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I tat«fa» it fa-made to 
when the knob of the Jar,a brU- 
scorn ponied br a characteristic 

-,—- ,. _m tu outside foil ia touched 

with one band, while the knob or chain communicating 
with tlie inaide of a charged Jar it touched with the 
other, a bright spark and a powerful shook are pro¬ 
duced. The glass of the Leyden jar should be thin. 
Oaveudish ascertained that the? quantity of electricity 
prodoced in the Leyden jar, with given, surfaces, was 
inversely proportional to the breadth of the glaae. 

3xxl. (Stt Kabi,.) 

Jasuxb, Book 4* (Heb., book of the upright), Is 
the name of a book referred to in two passages of the 
Old Testament (Josh. x. 13; a Bum. f. 18), but now 
lost. Some have held that it was the book of Deuter¬ 
onomy, others Judges; others the books of Samuel 
themselves. St. Jerome and some others were of opi¬ 
nion that it was the book of Genesis. Bishop Loa th, 
from the poetical nature of the citatione from it, con- 
siderod that it was a collection of national snugs; in 
wliiph opinion be was followed by Gesenius, who 
thought that it acquired its name, the “ book of the 
upright," friim being written in praise of upright men. 
The general opinion is that the book of Jasher is cue of 
those writings whioli perished during the captivity. 
Dr, W. J. Donaldson published in 18"*-E n book entitled 
“ Jasher; Fragments archetype Carminum Hebraieo- 
rum iu Masorelliico Veterw Testament! textu passim 
tessellata," in which he attempts to restore this aucient 
record in accordance with his own idea of its scope 
and contents. Ho asserts that it was written during 
the reign of Solomon, probably by Nathan the pro¬ 


phet, assisted perhaps by Gad the seer; and that its 
object was to show that at first man was upright, but, 
by following carnal wisdom, had fallen away, while the 
Israelites were chosen to preserve and transmit this 
law of uprightness. He believes that it comprised the 
marrow of what is contained iu the sacred scriptures, 
which wero not then written; and that it was subse¬ 
quently worked up in a careless or arbitrary manner 
into the boobs as they now stand, at least as far as the 
boob of Psalms. With this view, ho proceeds to build 
up his imaginary book of Jasher. Whatmor in the 
saored books exhibits the nature of uprightness, cele¬ 
brates the victories of the true Israelites, predicts 
their prosperity, or promises futoro blessedness, was 
taken from the book of Jasher. Among the strange 
results of his arrangement, is that bhera, Ilam, and 
Japhet. are sent of Adam, not of Noah, who is Israel 
under a figure; Cain and Abel are sons of Shorn, and 
Abraham is the sou of Abel. There are also two rab- 
binieal works that bear the title of the “Book of 
Jasher,"—one a moral treatise, written in the end of 
the 14th century bv B. Shabbatai Carmuz Levita,—a 
copy of which. In 'US., is in the Vatican library ; the 
other, a treatise on Jewish laws, by It. Them, 
written iu the 13th century, and printed at Cracow in 
1617. Another medisval work", in Hebrew (printed at 
Venice aud Prague iu 1625), bears the same title, and 
is said to have been discovered at the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus, and to have been brought to Spain 
and preserved at Seville. It is probably the work of n 
Spanish Jew of the 13th century, containing the histo¬ 
rical narratives of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges, 
with many fabulous additions. A clumsy torgery wss 
perpetrated in 1751, by one Jacob llive, a type¬ 
founder iu Bristol, who published a work entitled the 
‘•Book of Jasher, with Testimonies and Notes explana¬ 
tory of the Text; to which is prefixed various read¬ 
ings | translated into English by Alcuiu of Britain, 
who went a pilgrimage into the Holy Land." This 
clumsy fraud was revived at Bristol, 1827« st London, 
1633, edited by C. H. Bond; and at New fork, 1810, 
edited by M. M. Noah.—Smith's Dictionary of 
OoSitU. 

Jamcnracsa, /Js-wwt-sV-ro-e (Amo. fame*, jas¬ 
mine), in Bot., the Jasmine fern., e net. ord.of Dicoly- 
hdtmto, iu the sub-class CoroUifiora. Shrubs often 
fnriuing, with the following characters:—Calyx persis¬ 
tent, having 5—6 diviaiotat; corolla regular, 6—6-par¬ 
ti te, with imbricated estivation j stamens 2, included; 
.every 2-lobed, 2-oallsd, with 1—4 erect ovules ia each 
cell; fault e capsule or cherry i seeds with very Httie 
at SO albumen; embryo erect. The Jttmma c ta are 
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efefafly natives of the Beet' 1«4»| fast a »w 
are found in other warm regions of tbe giobeh 
Bower* are generally fangmUA The ooUUilt M ( 
urine used m perfttmery fa chiefly obtained by 
fation from the flowers of Jaetttema qpWasto 
M-uMrfjjtorsta. The leaves of some specie* ,«f 
hitter, and have been employed > medioinglfa 
flowers of the speoies Nycfa Mot or far-tridk OS Seed 
in India tor dyeing yellow. • 

Jxsrxs, Gs'-p«r (Or. wanris), a mineral of the quarfa 
fam., which occurs in the form of rooky masse*, oitea 
making up large portions of hills of considerable sine. 

In hue, it is of various shades of red, yellow, turn, 
and green, sometime* arranged in strtpea, when it fa 
called ribbon jasper. Its varied colours are generally 
derived from iron iu different degrees of oxidation. 
Jasper is much used for ornamental purpoaoa, on re¬ 
count of its hardness and susceptibility of taking a higu 
polish. Bloodstone, or heliotrope, is a deep-green 
variety of jasper, with hlood-red spots. Touchstone to 
a velvet-black flinty variety, used for testing tite purity 
of gold alloys. The alloy is rubbed on the stone, SO fra 
to leave a metallic streak, aud the quality is estimated 
by the brightness of the colour when nitric acid fa 
washed over it. The principal deposit of jasper it the 
gorge of the Korgnn, tu Siberia. The labour of euttfag 
out the blocks of inspnr at this place is enormous i the 
workmen drill boles the inebea apart.the whole fangSi 
of the block, to llie depth required; into these they 
drive dry birch-wood pegs, which are kept wet till they 
expand and burst off the mass. At the Crystal palace 
of 1851, several eases of this jasper were exhibited, tad 
a medal w ha awarded to them. 

•Tatkokuiza, jitt-e-o-ri'-ei, in Bot., n gen. of the nfa. 
ord. Mem»pttrmacea>. The root of tbo speoi iiJ.pal- 
mutu, sometimes numod Cooeultu palmar**, forme the 
calumbu'of the Materia Mediae. Calumba fa exten¬ 
sively used as a tonic: its properties use evidently due 
to a crystalline alkaloid, called columbine. 

Jatkopua, jat'-ro-fH (Or. ialrot, physician; tnpti, 
food, m allusion to tli* medicinal properties!?!' the plant*), 
in Bot., a gen. of plants belonging to the nat, ord. « 
Jtaphorliiaette. The seeds of J. purgan* and those of 
J. muUiJidu are called physic-nuts. They yield by 
pressure fixed oils, and both the oils and geode are 
drastic carthorl ice. The oil of J, purgan* is commonly 
knonn us oil qf wild cattor+Hicli, or Jatropka eU, and 
is well adapted lor burning. It is sometimes employed 
to adulterate East-lndtan croton oil. The seeds of 
J. gongpifolia, called bastard French physic-nuts, Stott'S? 
possess purgative properties. The cassava, farmeriy r ’ 
included in this genus, is now placed iu the genus 
ilanihol (which tee). 

2*mmo*,jawn'-dit (Fv.Jai«ritf«,fromy«aK*^alfa^, 

in Med., is the name of n disease ehornetorttsd by 
yellowness of the hkin aud syM, the urine being aanpn* 
coloured and tbo faces usually whitish or drub- 
coloured. It is usually preceded by symptoms of a 
disordered state of the liver and digestivo organs, as 
loss of appetite, irregular bowel* or constipation, ouio 
pains, nausea, lieadaohn, languor, Ac. Sooner ortetOr, ' 
the yellow colour begins to appear, usually first isfas 
eye, then the face, and then the whole body. Some¬ 
times the yellowness is tbo first symptom. Front tit* 
time of the appearance of the yellow hue, many of the 
preliminary symptoms may diminish. The shades of 
yellowness arc various, from a light yellow to a deep 
orange bue, and in some ease* greenish, or oven almost 
black, when it i* known so green or black jaundice. 
Jaundice arises from the excretion of bile being P*e- 
vented and retained in the blood, or re-ah*orhedSad 


diffused throughout the ayatoi 
various and different internal 


turn or Jou* name pro- 
d, orre-ahseihed «d 
s. It depsndtupsn 
muses. . Aup Irina of 


pressure upon the excretory duct# will oeewtioMMa, 
by tumours, Ae.; bv the duet* bsing uluggsd » fay 
mucus, inspissated bile, or biliary calculus. Fit* of 
anger, fear, alarm, Ao., bom sometimes fan dixaetiy 
followed by jaundice. It may also ocOur os* symptom 
of acute or elmonie inflammation, of the liver. A nA"-, 
atmospherio toaperatus* loam oonturned ha*-sfefc.-^ - 
decided influence In producing certain forum eft&* 
disease, la general, we may expect * favooeabto tor- > 
mination of. this dices**, ssra g t whqa fa depend* tapeo 
structural dfaes s s of the liver, or s fatoes S nw aaisdwtoy 
upon eotne great mental or bcdtiysbaclu ■ Thegfasnitn 
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darkish varieties are the most dangerous. Tits 
e and duration of this diuiaa ia various, In aotna 


fourth day; in others oontiutiing for montha or year*. 
Some kinds of jaundice are absolutely irremediable, 
others will psas away without any treatment. In 
general, the obvious treatment is to promote the secre¬ 
tion of the bile and to favour Its removal. In general, 
'mercury forms an essentihl part in its treatment, to¬ 
gether with active purgatives. If there be any spas¬ 
modic pstn in the right side, opium and the warm bath 
should be used; a mild diet, and the avoidanoe of all 
stimulants, to be strictly enjoined. 

Jat, iai (Vr. geai, Sp. gago), a bird belonging to the 
fam. of the Corrida, ora. Jnsessores, and termed by 
Bewick the Corvua glandarius. Its generic charac¬ 
ters may be thus summed up :—Beak shorter than the 
head, conical, slightly compressed, straight at the base, 
with the upper mandible distinctly notched and sud¬ 
denly bent over the lower; nostrils basal, lateral, and 
hidden from view by superincumbent bristles wings 
of moderate size and rounded, witb the first three 
quill-feathers pectinated, while the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth are of nearly equal length, and the longest in the 
wine; legs of moderate size; tarsus longer than the 
middle too, the outer toe being joined to the middle 
at its base, and rather longer than the inner one; 
claws stoat, curved, and sharp; tail slightly rounded. 
The jay is a very handsome bird, well known in most 
Of the well-wooded districts of England. It has been 
called by the appellation glandarius ou account of its 
partiality for feeding on vegetable productions, such as 
acorns, berries, beech-mast, and other similar mib- 
stsuoes. The jay is generally about thirteen inches in 
length, and its general colour is a light purplish huff, 
which is paler in the under parts. Farrell observes of 
this bird, in his "British Birds," "I have heard the 
jsy perform an uninterrupted song; it mocked the 
greenfinch most inimitably, and it was a considerable 
tune before I could persuade myself that it was an 
imitation. But what amused me most of all was its 
imitation of the neighing of a horse; this was so near 
the truth that some companions who were with me 
were a long time before tney could be convinced that 
the sounds proceeded from the bird. The neighing 
was very subdued and suppressed, but it boro the most 
striking resemblance to the neighing of a colt at a 
distance; indeed, so close was the imitation, that, 
without a sight of the bird, no person could possibly, 
I think, be persuaded that the sound proceeded from 
such an agent. These imitations were accompanied, 
occasionally, witb moro subdued and verv melodious 
notes." Besides being common in England, the jay is 
also found scattered over most parts of Europe; and 
in America there n also a variety termed the blue jay 
{Barmins eristgtus), which is very common in the 
northern portions of that continent. 

Jsbovab, jr-ko'-oa, is a name given in Scripture to 
the Supreme Being. Its true pronunciation has been 
lost, os the Jews scrupulously avoid making any meu- 
tiou of it; and, according to their tradition, it was 
pronounced but once a year, by the high priest on the 
day of atonement, when be entered the holy of holies. 

Jkliy, jel'tle (Sp .joint, from Lat. gelo, I congeal), 
• term applied to every translucent juice which, when 
cold, thickens, so as to coagulate into a trembling 
mass; thus the juices of acid or mucilaginoua fruits, 
ourrants, it., are oalled jellies when, by the addition of 
<me part of sugar to two parts of juice, and by boiling, 
they have obtained a proper consistenae. The term is 
also applied to a concentrated decoction of Iceland 
moss, rendered agreeable to the taste by the addition of 
sugar, &c. When the horns, bones, or extremities of 
animals are boiled to such adegreeas to be stiff and firm 
when cold, without the addition of any sugar, they are 
also called jellies. Fruit jellies, when diluted with ws- 
ter, are good os medicines in all disorders of the prime 
vfir arising from alkalescent juices: in their nature 
■** ooohng, saponaceous, and aseesoent. Jellies 
mart*. ITom animal substances, on the oontrsry, are 
alkalescent, and are therefore good in all oases in wltioh 
•oidity of tee humours prevsils. Animal jelly is soluble 
in water glutinous, becomes fluid by best, coagulates 
n tee cold, and combines with oil and resins. ^ 

Jwmr-IUB, ia Hat. Hist., a general mmapplied 
EM 



J BtfinAB, jem'-e-dar, • native offloer in the East- 
Indian army, who holds a rank somewhat aimflhrto 
that of a lieutenant in the regular service. 

JsjrirY. (See Sriwirmo.) 

Jbbkmiah, jsr-s-mi'-3h, the name of one of the pro¬ 
phetic books of tho Old Testament, called After its 
author, the prophet Jeremiah. It embraoes a period 
of upwards of forty years, between n.c. 628 and 688. 
The various prophecies of this book ore arranged with* 
out any regard to the order of time in which they were 
delivered. The following arrangement will serve to 
make the book more iutelligible to the reader1. The 
prophecies delivered in the reign of Joaiah (i.—xii.); 
i. iu the reign of Jehoialrim (xiii.—xx., xxii., xriil., 
xxxv., xxxvi., xlv.—xlviii., and xlix. 1—33); 8. in the 
reign of Zrdokiah (xxi., xxiv., xxvii.—xxxiv., xxxvii. 
—xxxix., slit. 34—30, 1., 11.); 4. under tho govern¬ 
ment of Oedalish, from the taking of Jerusalem to the 
retreat of the people into Egypt, and tho prophecies 
of Jeremiah deliv. id to the Jews in that country 
(xl.~xliv.). The ..iSt chapter (lii.) was added by 
some oilier hand, probably Ezra, subsequently to the 
return from the captivity, of which it gives a short 
account, and forms a proper argument or introduction 
to the book of Lamentations by tbo same author, 
which immediately follows. Some have professed to 
see in tho style of Jeremiah marks of rusticity; bttt 
though wanting the dignity and splendour of Isaiah, 
it is by jio means destitute of elegance or sublimity. 
His prevailing tone is that of melancholy; and his mind 
is so deeply and sorrowfully impressed with certain 
scenes and events, that he dwells upon them witb all 
the tenacity of overwhelming anguish. “ Though his 
sentiments are not ulwuys the most elevated, nor his 
periods uniformly neat and compact, yet his style ia in 
a high degree beautiful and tender, especially when he 
has oocaiion to excite the softer passions or grief and 
pity, whieh is frequently the case in the earlier parts 
of his prophecies. These are chiefly poetical. The 
middle of his book is ulmost entirely historical, and is 
written in a plain prosaic style, suitable to historical 
narrative. On many occasions he is very elegant and 
sublime, especially in xlvi. toll. 1—39, which are wholly 
poetical, and in which tho prophet approaches very 
near the sublimity of Isaiah."—Herne, 

Jkr-valcon. (See Oeb-falcojv.) 

Jkbvin, jer '- vin , in Chcm., a white crystalline fusible 
base, found,.along withveralin, in the verutrum album , 
or white hellebore. 

JfiSTEB. (See Cottar Tool.) 

Jesuits, or Socikty or Jrsus, yrs'-u-s tx , is the 
name or a religious order in the Roman Cathoilo 
church, which rose in influence and power far above 
all the others. Its founder was St. Ignatius Loyola, 
but the order owed its greatness more to the shrewd 
policy and energy of his successors than to the ability 
of its founder. He was a Spaniard, the son of a noble¬ 
man, and was a page at the court of Ferdinand and 
Isabella. A wound received at the siege of Paropc- 
luns, in the twenty-ninth year of his age, changed his 
ideas of life, and made him resolve to devote himself 
to the servioe of the Church, After a pilgrimage to 
tho Holy Land, he, at the age of thirty, entered the 
university of Faris, in order to fit himself for the ■ 
duties of a missionary. He teems to have possessed 
the rare faculty of attraoting around him and swaying 
minds of auperior strength and more varied accom¬ 
plishments than his awa. While at the university, he 
induced Le Fevro (Faber), Fraoeia Xavier, Laynea, 
and six other young men, to agree to make apilgrimi- 
age to the Holy Land, end to labour there for the con¬ 
version of the Saracens. A war between the emperor. 
Oharles V. end the Turk* prevented their journey to 
Jerusalem. They therefore went to different univer- 
sities in Upper Italy, to gain new associates: and In 
1539 Ignatius convoked his companions, end laid before 
them the plan of • new order, to be called the 
of Jesus. Besidae the throe vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, they al*o bound themselves by a fourth 











Jerafte • 


vow, to go. without hesitation, ikmw the pope 
might send them, la order to lebottr foe the sglratioo 
or eoobp Tbe order was ooofirmed by papal bull of 
FauIIIL, in 1840, Loyola possessed, in tbs highest 
degree, tea administrative faculty, which anhantlr 
fitted bin fbr carrying out the necessary details of stum 
■ work,—classifying the different duties, and distribut- 
ing the vnriqus offices; end hence, in the apace of a 


carp few peer*, the aoolety had established itaelf in 


' Jwralte 


home «f tin members, la gorarnad bp * 
oolleg* hp n rector i and each 
superior. A provincial congregation i 
proftaaed member* and such coadjutor* a* are 
of colleges. A general bougfegatton coatMta qf Mi 
provincial. and two delegatee from csoh phovui 
congregation; and meata only for the election of m 


perfectly qualified for whatever tank he undertook, 
whether aa adviser, confesior, teacher, or superinten¬ 
dent of affhira. The superior thus held in nis hand 
the reins of a spiritual government which was rapidly 
spreading itself over and beyond the Christianized 
world. With deep sagacity of the remoter conse¬ 
quences, he strictly forbade any Jesuit to accept 
ecclesiastical dignities of any sort; but, at tbe same 
time, they were not forbidden, but eagerly sought 
after, tho office of oonfessore to emperors, kings, 
and princes, andghus they obtained great power, to 
be used for the advantage of their order and of the 
Church in general. Loyola expired at Rome, July, 
1680, in the sixty-fifth year of his age, after having 
governed the society for sixteen yean. Loyola seems 
to have been actuated by the belief “ that all things 
would go well in the world, in a world-wise sense, if it 
were brought into a state of absolute, unreasoning, un¬ 
gainsaying Bubmissiveness to a single haud ruling it 
for its good." At a very early period, however, after 
the death of Loyola, and while nis immediate succes¬ 
sors were still tiring, oertain writers gave themselves 
to the task of moulding an ethical system suited to the 
varied requirements of tbe Jeauit confessors, based 
upon a system of casuistic reasoning which iotind 
means to sanction or excuse the deepest crimes. The 
history of Jesuitism derives a deeper colour and a 
fouler stain, “not so much because crimes more flagi¬ 
tious were committed by the hande, or at tho instiga¬ 
tion of Jesuit agents, but because tbe Jesuit, whether 
suggesting crimes or employed in smoothing the patli 
of the criminal, or in extracting tbe sting of remorse, 
went about the work with refined reasonings, with an 
apparatus of orderly logic, with a esrofully adjusted 
scheme of spurious ethics, which, aa often as it made 
one man actually a criminal, prepared a hundred for 
walking in the same path." The casuistry of this body 
is immortalized in the “ Provincial Letters" of Pascal. 


general, or for detiberatingam sub;* 
importance. Tbe general aouncil, v 
general, electa also a monitor, whoei _ 
serve the oonduot and notions of the general, and, if 
neceaaary, to admonish him; and a certain number of 
assistants, whose advice the general is bound to seek. 
A strict examination precede* tbe admission of new. 
members, and five points are absolute impediments to • 
admission; vis., murder, apostasy or other grievous 
offences, subjection to a degrading sentence, member- 


The privileges granted to the order were euch os spe¬ 
cially enabled them to extend their power. At a time 
when Protestantism was so weakening the ranks of the 
Church of Rome, the popes saw the policy of having 
such a body of men to oppose them as tho Jesuits; and 
hence they received privileges such as no body of men, 
either in church or state, bad received before. They 
are totally exempted from tbe performance of those 
duties which form tbe chief business of other monks. 
They do not oonsume half their time in the repetition 
of tedious offices; they practise no rigorous austerities, 
appear in no procession*. They are permitted to enjoy 
not only all the rights of the mendicant and secular 
orders, but are exempt from all episcopal and civil 
jurisdiction and taxes, so that they acknowledge no 
nuthoritv bnt that of the pope ana tho superiors of 
their order; and are permitted to exorcise every 
priestly futtotion, parochial rights notwithstanding, 
among ell classes of men, even during an interdict, but 
also (what is not even permitted to archbishops uncon¬ 
ditionally) therein absolve from all eine and ecele- 
eiaetloel penalties, change the objeeta of the vows of the 
laity, acquire churches and estates without further 
panel sanction, Ac. The general, who is at tbe head of 
the order, has more absolute power than tbe general of 
any other religious order. He is eleoted for life, ap- 
psinte nearly all the offleen of the order, and receives 
monthly reports from the provincials, sad quarterly 
reports from tbe superiors of the professed houses, 
the noton of the colleges, end the masters of the 
novices. Every third year the catalogues of every 
. province, with' detailed reports on the capacity and 
oonduot of every member, must be rant to him. The 
order is divided Into provinces, eeoh of which is 
governed by a provincial; esoh professed bouse, or 


the noviee must make a confession to a superior, of hie 
sins and natural iuflrmitics.his desires, prejudices, Ao.i 
and these confessions roust be rraquently repeated 
during the period of his probation. At the seme 
time, the members of the order keep a etriot watch 
over the words and actions of the novices, of whom 
they are bound to report to tha superior whatever of 
importance they discover in their oonduot. Tha novi¬ 
tiate lasts for two yean, during which the novices ere 
not allowed to study, but must devote their whole time 
to prayer and meditation, tbe " Spiritual Exercises," a 
work composed by Loyola, being their chief gutde. 
The novice may then ofier himselt for admission into 
tbe society, and being found qualified, takes tbe vows 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience, end beoomes a 
scholastic. In this second stage, he generally de¬ 
votes fifteen or seventeen years to study end 
teaching iu the ooUeges of the order, first studying 
belles-lettres, rhetoric, philosophy, The physics! 
and mathematical sciences; then teaobisg In suc¬ 
cession various branches; and afterwards spending 
lour or six years in the study of theology ana 
the oriental langnagss. The candidate then spends a 
second novitiate, lasting for one year, during which he 
lives in retirement, ranking himself acquainted with 
the constitution of his order, and preparing himself for 
receiving the final degree of the order. A detailed 
report is then made by hia superior to the general of 
tho order, and in accordance with this he is admitted 
to tho rank of either coadjutor tpiritualit, or prqfeuuc. 
The coadjutors have on the whole the same rights aa 
the proleBii, but cannot take pert m the provincial and 
general congregations of the order, and cannot be 
elected to a higher office than the rectorst« of * oolleg*. 
The professed members, in whose hands tbs supreme 
government of the arder lies, take upon themselves tha 
fourth vow to go as missionaries wherever tbe pop* 
m ay send them. Beside* the above classes of members, 
there are also lay coadjutors, who are received for 
domestic employments. The Jesuits wear no monastic 
h nhit, but dress in black, nearly like secular priests. 
The power acquired by tbe Jesuits, their intrigues, nnd 
their misdeeds, speedily rendered them hated and 
detested in most countries where they were established. 
The order waa suppressed in England inl0O4,in Vettiee 
lfiOB, in Portugal 1769, in France 1761, and in finals 
1707. In 1773 the order was totally suppressed ter 
decreo of Pope Clement XIV. In Prussia, although 
they bad to abandon-ths constitution of the order, they 
were permitted to continue as «n organised souisty #1 
the time or Frederick William II. In Russia alto tho 
order found an asylum, from which they were dot ex- 
pelled till 1817. On the 7th August, 1814, Pin# VII. 
issued a bull, by which he restored the e«der, with all 
the privilege* which it possessed at the time of its Sup¬ 
pression. The Church of Rome had felt Re hold over 1 
the minds nnd conscience* of the people being gmdqr 
ally diminished by the dtf‘»ion of heresy andatheiszq, 
and this seemed the most likely meene by wbtabii. 
might be restored. A novitiate rive ofsneq atHwB*? 
on 11th. November, 1814, ud rseeivsd in lfifA^mf 
direction of tbe Collegium Xcmmuum, and la 
of the Propaganda. In Modena, Sardinia, and Naphta 
they wsre restorad in 1816, and reiustatedto tit* po*. 
session of a part, or tbs whole, of thefotiuer property 
of th* order, and several pm homes usrscstabmhed. 






returned to Lombardy in 18*7, to Forma end come unexpected esMoietkm of ideas. Boailiet, hi lit* 
in 1844, and to Tuscany (fat o short time) in “ Diobiamisine dee (M pn am ,&tm Laura# Ot dee An#,"” 
1818. The revolution or 1848 endangered their exist- enumerate# eh#rodea, wigiiM, oeroetie*, nqd similar 
cnee in nil Italy ; raobe attacked their, booses in Genoa effort# of genius, ns oamiag trader the general eppal- 
and Siplei, and they were ox pelted from nearly every lotion ofyau A'erprit, 

etate, evwi from the dominions of the pope. Alter the Jnnx Ftoaxnx, mke(r) fiar-o' (Ft., floral names), 
■ueoeMOrcbecoanteroevetatiofi in 1610, they returned is the name given to a poetical contest which tehee 
to moot of the etatee, except Sardinia and Tuscany; but plane annually at Toulouse, in France, under the pre- 
they were again expelled by the revelations of 1869-BO, mdency of tli» Aeaddmiedee JensFloraia r. It .‘igin- 
from Lombardy, Farma, Modena, and tfaples. The eted in tho early part of the 14th century, in en attempt 
order hoe apnin obtained a footing in most of the by the oitiseas of Tonkxnse to revive the poetry of the 
countries of Europe, and in various part# of the Ken Troubadours. Seven persona were united into a society 


from Lombardy, Parma, Modena, end If spies. The sted in tho early part of the 14th century, in en attempt 
order hoe opnui obtained a footing in most of the by the oitisen# or Toulauee to revive the poetry of the 
countries of Europe, and in various parts of the New Troubsdours. Seven persona were united into a society 
World; and m somo countries there are oousiderahle under the name of the Sept Trobadore de Toloea, and, 
numbers of them. In the 19th century, however, the in 1323, they sent » letter in verse to ell the poet* of 
order poeseesea little cf the power which it wielded in Provence, inviting them, on the 3rd of May, ' ag 4. to 
the 17th, nor is it of the nature of things that it should a poetical contest, whan the composer of the beet poem 
be so. The diffusion of knowledge, the general forma- 


a poetical contest, when the composer of the beet poem 
was to receive a violet of fine gold. The celebrated 


tion of enlightened views, the advances of science, era troubadour Arnand Tidal gained the prise. Two other 
all against the extension of the power of this system, prizes were soon after added, to inoresse the splendour 
” Jesuitism wo must believe to be in itself unchanged of tho festival,—a wild rose and a pansy, both of silver, 
and unchangeablebut” those things in which consist .Similar institutions were afterwards established at 
the welfare of nations are every year coming to he Barcelona and Tortosa, and the original institution 
better understood than heretofore; the folly—not begun to decline, and at the end of the oentnry wee 
merely the criminality—of violence, of ambition, of nearly extinct, when it was revived by Clemenoe Isaure, 
political fraud and chicane, is coming to be more and who left by will a considerable sum for the continuance 
more seen end felt; the fow and the intelligible axioms of this festival. V ■ < costly flowers now rewarded the 
of private morality, embodying the requirements ot talent of the coi .titers. Four prizes were now 
truth, honesty, and open dealing, ere now in coarse of offered,—an emer.iuthue of gold of the value of 400 
being eppUedtnore end more widely to the public eon- livres, for the best ode; a violet of silver, of the value 
duct of public men, and also to tne policy of govern- of 230 livres, for the best essay in prose; a silver pansy, 

ments.'Those, therefore—the oonspirstors against value 200 livres, for an eclogue, elegy, or idyl; and b 

therighla andlibsrties af mankind—’whoseprontiecslead silver lily, value 60 livres, for the best Bonnet or hymn 
them to court the bonrof darkness, will And themselves in honour of the Holy Virgin. It afterwards took tho 
continually driven into narrower and still narrowing name of Acad&mi* dee Jeut JFloraicx, and was mode to 
'Comers, until at length the world will rid itself of them include a chancellor, 35 mamtenonrs or judges, and 
for ever.”—( Taylor. )—IJef. Jeeuitiem, by Isaac Tavlor, 20 masters. Afterwards, in 1773, the office of chancellor 
In Sneyelopmditt Britannic *; A. Steinmotz’s IHnforunf was abolished, and now one of the members presides, 
tks Jesuits, 3 vols. London, 1848; Abbd Guetfoe s with the title of modirateur, and is appointed by lot 
Hieteire de) Jeeuitee, 2 volt. Paris, 1858-9; Crctineau- every three months. Tho seal of the society is kept 
Joli’B Sutaire reltg(euir, politique et Hit&raire de la hv a standing secretary. After an interruption nt' 
Oompagme dt Jitue, ft vols. Paris, 1944-0. lifteen years, from 1790 to 180B, tho academy again 

Jxr ,jtt (Da. git, Vr.jaget ),a solid, dry, inflammable uaserobled for tho awarding of prises, and, einoe that 
fossil aubatanoe, susceptible of a good polish, niul glossy time, the festival has been annually celebrated, 
in its fracture, which ia conchoidnl or undulated. It Jnw, Tub WxKDFBUfS, ju, a mythical personsgo 
hoe a resinous lustre, and a spec. grav. from 1 25 to who forms the snhjcot of many popular traditions. 
1‘80. l'he colour of jet is a pure and deep black, with According to one account, he waa a carpenter; and 
sometimes a tinge of brown. It occurs in opaque as our Saviour passed his workshop on his way to exe- 
compsot masses, so solid and hard that they can readily cution, the soldiers begged that he might be allowed 
0« turned in a lathe. By friction it acquires a weak to enter for a fow moments and rest; but he not only 
electricity, even when it is not insulated. Bomotimes refused, but insulted him. By another account he was 
it presents the form of branches of trees, and exhibits a shoemaker, sitting at his bench as our Saviour passed 
traces of a ligneous texture. When burning, it line a to Calvary, and not only refused to allow him to rest 
flume often greenish in colour; but it does not melt like for a few momenta, bat drove him away with curses, 
sohd bitumen. It exhales during combustion a strong Jesus calmly replied, Thou ahslt wander on the earth 
and sometimes aromatic odour, sensibly different from till I return.” Driven by fear and remorse, he bus 
that of cool or bitumen. It is most frequently found since wandered, according to the command of our 
in detached masses, of a moderate size, in beds of Lord, from place to place, and has in vain sought death 
sandstone, marl, limestone, and secondary trap, and is amid all the greatest ^dangers and calamities to which 
connected withooal format ions, especially those that are human life is snbjeot. Tho legend first appears in the 
associated with secondary trap rocks. In Galicia and Chronicle of Matthew Paris, in the 13tb oentnry. 


same in 

ment of Aude, in Franco, where it sometimes contains the later legends is Ahasuerni. In the 16th and 17th 
amber* ^ In ‘England, it is found near Whitby. It con tunes there appeared several impostors claiming to 
occurs in trap rooks in the Faroe Islands, and tu tho be the Wandering Jew. This legend has formed tho 
Isle of Skye, and in the coal formation in Maaeuohn* subject of long poems by Sohnbart and Mosen: of a 
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By some mraeralogisls j«t is considered as being inter- the elder (Isaac Lekadam), Eugene Sue, M. Oelekers, 
mediate between bituminous wood end coaL and David Hoffman (“ Chronicles seleoted from tho 

_ Jm d Eau, S**do', a_Freneh term, largely used in Originals of CartaphUus, the Wandering Jew,” 


jwsxb, jktsow, or Jorsoir, jet' -earn (Fr. Jeter, to jRWFtxmr.or 3Kima.r,je*?-el*-re,je»'.el+e(Da, 
eastiueay), in Law, u anything thrown oat of a ship juvetl, Ger. jumel, a jesrel).—In the primary accept* 
v2L!!l, ttnd0Mt SP , ' ,ore - “tion of the word, the terrajew.llery ie applied to onr 

[Fr- }****), a email pier or projeo- ornaments made of preeicn* stoiiea set in gold or silver 
for narrowing,t and raMng the water for tho adoramsnt of the parson. In an extended 
252"* .“J? P 1 *®?' A jetty-hsad is th.projeoting part senae.it includes any small article made of cold or 
oL?SSri , «£n* , trf r0 4 t 2* m wh “ rf " )l0M «d«forms silver, even though no preoious stones or jewels be 
‘ , used in its mouuUctare. The principal the preeioiH. 

meenlng coos m utonoa or gems are deoeribed trader their respective 
wic >- » ^ •WdWfo a witUemm formed foom headings, "(She AKxnrcn, DukotbT BiShw, 
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into * •uitftbla form 
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to main settings of metsl for the atone*, and tecure 
them therein, and to mannfhotura trinket* of ony kind 
in gold or liner, whether in combination with jewel* 
or not. The settings of ornament* are made by eaating 
the metal in small mould* or stamping It with dim, 
niter which a finish i* given by chasing, burnishing, 
and lacquering. Qeras are died in their setting by 
cement and the aid of the blowpipe, a email hammer, 
and some vera fine file*. Article* of jewellery are not 
required to nave the ” hall mark," or the stamp of 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, npon them, which must be placed 
on all article* of plate made by goldsmiths. This is 
(lone to prevent the reduction of the gold below a 
certain standard, by the addition of too much alloy to 
the pure metal. The value of gold is estimated by the 
ratio that exists between the gold and the alloy, the 
whole mass being considered to l>e divided into a t equal 
part*. Thus, pure gold is spoken of as being “ Stearate 
flueold standard or sterling gold, as being S3 carats; 
and new standard gold 18 carats: which means that 
Eterling gold oontains 22 parte of gold to 2 of alloy, 
nnd now standard gold 18 part* of gold to 0 of alloy. 
This is the lowest standard of gold admitted at Gold* 
smiths' Boll. Pore gold, or gold of 22 carats, is too 
soft for the purposes of the jeweller; and ss articles of 
jewellery bear no mark to determine the quality of the 
gold, purchasers who have no means of testing it may 
often be led by speoious announcements to give a high 
price for a chain or ornament of no intrinsic vnluo. 
Gold used in jewellery may be mixed with such a largo 
proportion of alloy os to be comparatively worthless, 
while it presents a fair appearance to the sight. The 
tint of the metal or composition may be made paler or 
deeper, according to tns preponderance of silver or 
copper in the alloy; and tlie introduction of sine has 
the effect of improving the appearance of the metal, 
and rendering ita similitude to pure gold Blill greater; 
while the intrinsic vuluo of the composition thus pro* 
duced is vety small. 

JbwbIiLIHG, jiw'-et-tioff, a term particularly applied 
to the art of setting precious stones of a hard nature 
in different parts of a watch, so that tlio spindles or 
pivots of the wheels may work in them. After the 
watchmaker has bored holes in the various pieoes of 
the watch in the exact spots whore the jewels are to 1>e 
inserted, tho parts arc sent to the jeweller, who rn* j 
larges the holes on one tido of the plate in such o! 
manner that the email ring of brass in which the stone 
bae been aet may sink into it. He must, however, 
always take care that the centre of the hole mode by 
tho watchmaker may coincide with the centre of the 
cavity that ho himself hss hollowed out to receive the 
jewed and its setting. After the jewel has been fitted 
Into the oavity, it is scented m its ploeo by two screws 
with brood beads, which project over the setting and 
prevent it from slipping out. The jewel and its setting 
is always let into the plate deep enough to oliow the 
latter to be flash with it. When a jewel is required 
with a hole right through it, one stone is sufficient, 
which is drilled and let into tho plate in tho manner 
desoribed above; bat when a cavity is required in the 
stone instead of a complete perforation, so that the 
end of the pivot may have something to work against, 
two stones are used, fixed in separate settings,—ono of 
which is bored right through, while the other is not 
pierced at nil, hut serves to close the Me made in the 
first stone on one side of it, by fitting over it. In this 
case the jeweller oats away tho motel of the plate 


bole* in the stone* ere driflad 
of ftaot, Ai#meud*powd*r and 
the oavity while the process of drilling to 
Tho atones an finally polished by mb’ 
piece of pltte-gbss on which a littie ‘ 
and oil has been jdoeod. 

Jaws. (Am vol. X. of this work.) 

Jaw's Baa. (See Bxxsun) 

JaWa-onar, aa insiguifleant instrument of marie, 
the form of which is too well known to need descrip* 


tion. It is a mere plaything, and is totally incapable 
of being played in conjunction with either the voice or 
other instruments i its sound* am produced by hoMisg 
it between the teeth and striking tba projecting end 
of an iron spring with the finger. It to sometimes 
called the Jew's trump, and to vulgarly believed to-dn» 
rive its name from the Jews, ana to be employed fat 
their music. This is, however, entirely wrong, an fitly 
do not possess any instrument of the kind, nod dip 
present name is moat probably a corruption of rim 
ifrenoh jtu-lrompt, a trump to play with; or It IMP 
come from what seem* to be its proper name, ana 
what it is often called, jam'* harp, from its Mto§f 
played between the teeth. 

Jaw’s Mallow. {Set ConoBOSUl.) 

Jin, jib, the foremost sail in a ship, extending Cron 
tho outer ond of the jib*boom towards tho foretop 
masthead. In cutters and sloops it to placed upon 
the bowsprit, and extonda to the lower masthead. A 
flying jib is a sail which is occasionally .set npon a boom 
rigged out beyond tho jib*boom. Tbs jib-boom to % 
continuation of tho bowsprit forward, to which it is 
uanaliy secured by means of two largo boom-irons, or 
sometimes by only one, and a cap on the outer end of 
the bowsprit. 

Jig, jig (Ital. gijja, Fr. gigut), a quick, animated 
dance-tnue, supposed to have been or Rnglish inven¬ 
tion, although the term to derived from the Teutonia 
ffitff , or gheige . Jigs were very papal** amongst most 
Europeans. In Bartholomew Fair they were danced 
by buffoons during tho exhibitions of Dives and Loss* 
rus, and scriptural stories. 

.7oak, Pops, jone, is n fictitious personage, wbovrai 
long Biippu.vod to have succeeded Leo IV. in the papal 


Inst may be flush with tho piste, after which he secures 
them by screws aa before. The stones are fixed in the 
eettiog by turning a hollow in the ring to receive the 
jewel, and pressing a thin brass rim, which is left for 
the purpose, closely about the stone with a burnisher. 
Diamond* for end-pi sect, however, are generally b vu eed 
into setting* of steel. The jeweller eats the jewels 
' to the required shape, and polishes thorn in n small 
Utha on a little disc of copper, winch fa oharged with 
diamond-powder, keswn^o the trade aa." bolt," Tho 


him, and studied at Athens and Borne, concealing her 
sex, and taking the name of Johannes Angelinas. She 
became distinguished for her talents and learning, and 
rose at length to the papal chair, nndsr the name Of 
John VI11. She governed well, but linving bfoomo 
pregnant, she was seised with the pains of labour aU 
day in procession, and died in the street, near the OfiUU 
scum. The story is first mentioned by Merlon os 
Hcotus, a monk in the abbey of Fulda, in the Uth Cen¬ 
tura ; but it has been sufficiently disproved. 

Job, Book or, jolt, is the name of one of the 
books of the Old Testament, so Called from the patri¬ 
arch whose history and whose patience under adver¬ 
sity and suffering it depicts. Many questions have 
been agitated with respect to this book, particularly 
regarding the reality or fiction of the history, .tup 
period in which the author lived, mid the .piety Md 
ethics which the book is intsndsd to tefach. 'fim 
eminent critics have endeavoured to prove 'tfctth fie 
whole poem is a mere fictitious narration, intended ho 
instruct throngh the medium of a parable, while rig* 
actual truth of the narrative has boon maintained by 
1 men equally distinguished, and b**,beeides, beep rife 
uniform belief both of the Jewbh and the Christian 
church. Besides, Job to spoken of in several rite 
passages of Bcriptnre os being a raal personage. “ Ye' 
have heard of the peiienoe of Job| say* the apostle 
James. As to the sge in which be Hvod, there to great' 
diversity of opinion. Some regard him ta living in the 
time or the pat riarch*, others fat the time of Moan, 
others during the Judges, others in toe reign Of fiat*, 
man,, others in the rime of the vjkptivlty, AO. fTfiefe 
book Haelf bear* undoubted ma r k* of antiquity; fiHfcrj 
Usserian, or Bible chronology, dates ton trial of Jgb 
about too year lifo n.o., or twenty-nine .year* before 
toe departure of the Israriitea from Sjeypt.; Xur'-tup- 
port of ita high mrtiqutty. have been sddneed, Stoafiee 
the general air of antiquity which perndte themennalrs 
-AT 
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Job, Book of 


John Dory 


rded in tb« poem, the longevity or job, which was 
haracteristio or ssrlr or patriarch *1 time* ; hi* hold* 
fag the office of prism in nis own family ; & aQnaion 
to that speeiaa of idolatry alone which is generally 
admitted to hare been the most anoient,—that of the 
hearenlwftpdiesi sad the silenoe of the book reopeot 




Dr. Hides baa, by means «f astronomieal calculations 

bj 

Job, attempted to fix the date of his trial, and makes 
it to have been 184 years before the birth of Abraham. 
The scene of the poem is stated to be the land of Us, 
which most probably is Idumea. The different ports 
of the book are so closely connected together, that it 
must all have been the work of one author, and many 
conjectures have been made as to who that author 
was. Elibu, Job, Uoaes, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Esra, have all been brought forward as having 
written it. There is no reason, however, to doubt; 
indeed, it it highly probable that Job was tho writer 
of his own story, or whose inspiration we have the 
clearest evidence, when be says, " I have heard of thee 
by the hearing of the oar, but now mine eye senth 
thee" (xlii. 5). In this book we have an account of a 


man or distinguished wealth, as well as of eminent 
piety, suddenly precipitated from the very summit ot 
prosperity into tne lowest depths of misery and ruin, 
—first bereaved of his wealth and children, and after¬ 
wards afflicted with a loathsome and excruciating 
bodily disease. Yet, under these heavy afflictions, wo 
are told that he sinned not, nor charged God foolishly. 
Hals visited by-three of his friends, Eliphaz, Bildad, 
and Zophar, on the pretenae of affording him consola¬ 
tion. After a long silence. Job's grief breaks forth 
into passionate exclamations, and a vehement execra¬ 
tion of the day of bis birth. The minds of Iub frionds 
ara suddenly exasperated, and their oonsolation, if any 
was intended, is changed into oontumcly aud re¬ 
proaches. Eliphaz reproves bis impatience, questions 
bis integrity, by insinuating that God does not so 
punish the righteous, and finally admonishes him 
not to despise the chastisement of God (iv., r.). 
Job replies, apologizing for the intemperance of his 
grief by tho magnitude of his calamities; prays for 
speedy death, aoouses his friends of cruelty, and sup¬ 
plicates the mercy of God (vi., vii.). The argument 
of Eliphas is resumed by Bildad, who reproves Job 
with still greater acrimony, telling him that the death 
of his children had been owing to their transgressions, 
and that he should reform, not murmur (viii.). In 
reply. Job acknowledges the justice and sovereignty of 
God; argues that his afflictions are no proof of bis 
wickedness; and, in despair, again wishes for death 
<ix., x.). Zophar prosecutes the argument with 
still greater severity, and exhorts him to repentance, 
os the only means by which to recover ins former 
prosperity (xi.). Job replies, censuring their pre¬ 
tensions to superior wisdom charging them with 
hypocrisy and unobaritableness, and appealing to God, 
professing his hope in a future resurrection (xii.— 
xiv.l. The second series of controversy begins with 
another speech from Eliphaz, who accuses Job of im¬ 
piety in justifying himself (xv.). Job replies, com¬ 
plaining of the increasing unkindneas of his friends, 
pretests bis inhocenoy, and looks to death as bis last 
resource (xvl., xvii.j. Bildad continues his former 
line of argument with increased asperity, inculoating 
the general idea that Job’s sufferings are the tokens 
of God's displeasure at his wickedness (xviii.). In 
reply, the sufferer Complains bitterly of the cruelty of 
his friends and the bard treatment of God; also be 
craves pity, and professes his belief that God would 
yet appear to vindicate his cause against his accusers 
(six.). The second speech of Zophar enlarges 
upon the sure downfall and portion of the wicked 
(».). Job, ou the contrary, dwells upon the fact that 
the wicked are often prosperous in this world, and 
end their days in pesoe (xxi.). The third aeries of 
controversy is opened by Eliphas asserting more 
directly than before that Job’s misfortunes were the 
result of his crimes, and concludes with renewed 
exhortation to repentance and prayer (xxii.). In 
repW, Job ardently desires to plead bis cause before 
.God, end maintains that the wicksd frequently eaoeps 
pu ni sh m ent in this Ufa (xxiii,, xxiv.). The reply of 
io«o 


Bildad, who expresses the holfucss of God, before 
whom no man can ba pur# (xxv.). Job,, in reply, 
revindicates hit own conduct with great warmth; takes 
a retrospect of his former life as a husband, a master, 
a magistrate; and concludes with an ardent wish for 
an immediate trial before God’s tribunal fxxvL— 
xxxi.). Another speaker is now introduced, Blihu by 
name, who sums up the whole argument. After eon* 
damning the conduct of all the disputants, whose 
reasonings were not calculated to produoe conviction 
(xxxii.), he proceeds to contest several of Job’s 
positions, and to show that God frequently afflicts the 
oliiidrea of men for the best of purposes, and that, in 
every instance, it is our duty to submit. He concludes 
with e line description or the various attributes of 
God (xxxiii,—xxxni.). Jehovah himself now inter* 
poses, and addresses Job out of n whirlwind, in * 
speech of the sublimeat kind. He shows Job the folly 
of questioning the justice or wisdom of the Divine 
government, when he is unable to oontrol, or as much 
as comprehend, the commonest phenomena of nature 
(xxxviii.—xli.). l’beu follows Job’s submission, and 
his restoration to prosperity, his possessions being 
doubled (xlii.). Some commentators have regarded 
this book as a regular epic, possessing uuity of setion, 
delineation of ebsm ■ ar, plot, and ontastrophe,—not 
exactly in the Greci , but in the Oriental style; others 
regard it as a reg .lar drama, divided into aota and 
suftnos; wbilo others call its form lyrical. But, what¬ 
ever class of poetry we regard it as belonging to, it 
stands in tho first rank of Hebrew poesy. “The 
poetry of tho book of Job," says Dr.Blair, “is hot 
only eqnal to that of any other of the sacred writings, 
but is superior to them all, except thoso of Isaiah 
aloue. As Isaiah is the most sublime, David the most 
pleasing and tender, so Job is the most descriptive of 
all the inspired poets. A peculiar glow of fancy and 
strength of description characterize the author. Ko 
writer whatever abounds so much in metaphors, llo 
may bo said not to describe, but to render visible, 
whatever ho treats of.”—■Be/’. Horne’s Introduction to 
tho Holy Scripture*. 

•Jokl, Book of, jo’-el, the name of one of tho books 
of the Old Testament, called after its author, who is 
one of what are termed the minor prophets. - He lived 
in Judah, but under wbat reign is doubtful, some 
placing him under Uzziah, others under Joasb, Ac. 
The book consists of two parts; the first (i. 8—it. 18) 
giving a description of a famine cussed by the ravages 
of locusts, and exhorting the people to repentance, in 
which lie becomes very urgent towards the olose, de¬ 
nouncing still greater judgments against them if they 
continue impenitent; and the second part (ii. Iff— 
■ii. 21), containing the divine promise respecting the 
removal of this judgment upon the people, the destruc¬ 
tion of all nations hostile to the theocracy, and the 
glorification of that theocracy by the richest blessings 
of nature and the outpouring of the spirit upon all 
flesh. The canonicity of this book has never been 
doubted. The style is pure, elegant, and copious, and 
tho ideas are noble and vigorous. 

John Bolt., jon, a collective name, used in a sportive 
manner, in order to designate the English people. It 
was first employed by Dean Swift. Amongst the 
English themselves, the term is used in order to con¬ 
vey the idea of an honeat, blunt, but, on the whole, 
good-natnred character. Amongst foreigners, tho 
term John Bull is employed in order to express the 
insular peculiarities nod prejudices of the English 
nation, and especially their inability to accommodate 
themselves to the oirenmstanres of .foreign countries. 
The generic sobriquets applied to the inhabitants of 
other countries differ from the English John Bull. 
Thus, the terms Sawney in Scotland, and .Poddy iu 
Ireland, refer more to individuals than to the Saotch 
or Irish pcopls generally. The former of these is 
derived from Sounder*, a contraction of Alexander, 
and the latter from Patrick. The term Tanie* also 
signifies an individnsl Amentum, particularly a native 
of the eastern states. It is probably a corrupt Indimi 
pronunciation of the word EnyUtk, whom the Indiana 
called Fmjhm. SMt Sam, a common colloquial 
expression, is derived from U.S., the abbreviation of* 
the United States. 

John Dost. (Am Doit, Joss.) 




Sort*. Bwmu o*. the same af three of tba boo 
of tb# Mew Testamentscripturei, which, though 
no nam*, *re unquestionably the work of tbs . 

John. This author of tho first epistle describes himself 
at its commencement, m tn eye-witness of the life of 
our Lord; end the stria sad language manifestly hat- 
rnonixe with those of this author of the gospel of John. 
For the authenticity of the first epistle very ancient 
testimony eon be adduced. . The design of this epistle 
is to refute, and to guard the Christians, to whom he 


him, that they walk in the light and not in darkness, 
that is, in holiness and not in sin •, and to help forward 
and provoke real Christinas to communion with God 
and Christ Jesus, to constancy in the faith, and purity 
and holiness of life. The style is simple, clesr, and 
flowing, and the epistle breathes a spirit of love and 
devotion, with ceal for moral strictness. The sooond 
epistle is addressed to Kuria," the elect lady," and is 
an epitome of the first, touching in few words on the 
same points. Kuria is oommended for the religious up¬ 
bringing of her children, and is exhorted to abide'in the 
doctrine of Christ, to persevere in the truth, and care¬ 
fully to avoid the delusions of false teachers. Chiefly, 
however, he beseeobes her to practise the great aud 
indispensable commandment or Christian Iovo and 
charity. The third epistle is addressed to a converted 
gentile, named Gaius, but of whom nothing ia known 
with certainty. Its scope ia to commend lus steadfast- 
ness in the faith and his general hospitality, especially 
to the ministers of Christ; tocuution him against the 
ambitious and turbulent practices of Diotrephcs, and 
to recommend Demetrius to his friendship; referring 
what he may further have to say to a personal inter¬ 
view.— Mtf. Horne’s Introduction to the Holy Scrip- 
turei. 

Johit, Gospel or , is the name of one of the boobs of 
the New Testament, written by John the Evangelist 
and Apostle, the son of Zebedee, and the younger 
brother of James the elder. The precise date ot this 
gospel is not known, some pissing it as early os 08 or 
<10, others as lato as 87. There has been much specula¬ 
tion in modern times as to the object the apostle had 
m view in writing his gospel. According to some, his 
design was to supplement the deficiencies of the three 
other gospels: according to others, to confute the 
errors of theNicolaituns and Cerinthus; while others 
•re of opinion that it was to state the true doctrine of 
the divinity of Christ. Probably all of these and 
other motives may have heen in the mind of the apostle; 
but, judging from wbat he himself has said, the last of 
these seems to have been the main motive. “ Many 
other signs truly did Jesus in the presence of bis dis¬ 
ciples, which are not written in this book. Hut these 
are written, that ye might believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the son of God, and that, believing, ye might 
have life through his name" (xx. 81). The four 
following doctrines are more partiaulurly insisted upon 
in this book :—1. The mystical relation of the Bon to 
the Father; 2. that of the liedeemer to believers; 3. 
the announcement of the Holy Ghost as the comforter; 
4. the peculiar importance ascribed to love. It is 
usual to divide this book into three parts :—1. The In¬ 
troduction or prologue (i. 1—18); 2. the History, 
narrating the various events in connection with our 
Lord’s ministry, and giving an account of his death 
(i, 10— xx. 28); 3. the Conclusion, giving an account 
of the person of the writer of this gospel, and of his 
design in writing it (*x. 30—xxi.). No .doubt has 
ever been entertained at any time in the Church, either 
as to the canonical authority of this book or to its j 
being written by John. The circumstantiality of its 
details proves it to have been written by a hearer and 
an eye-witness; besides which there is the uninterrnpted 
testimony of the ancient fathers in its favour.— Bff. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

John's Colleos, St., Otnimai, was founded by 
Lady Margaret, countess of Richmond and Derby, and 
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applied to the art of oonneoting and fitting So 
pieces of timber together, whether large or ami 
which is more properly confined to the operations of t^O 
carpenter, who makes the doors, staircases, window- 
frames, and other internal fittings of a house, sad who 
ia, in consequcuee called a joiner. One or the mast 
important joints in carpentry is the ** scarf,” by which 
two thick pieces of timber are scarfed or fastened to¬ 
gether, that they may present the appearance of being 
one continuous piece of the same width and thieknese 
throughout. It is principally used in preparing the 
keels of vessels ana beams, in wbion great length ia 
required. Masts are also sometimes joined together in 
this way. The form of the soarf ia various. The most 
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her, or the joinh 

together, in which a plain bevelled join' _ 

runs diagonally through the piece, and is formed cy 
bringing together the extremities, which have been out 
in eucll a manner that the bevelled surface of the qpdl 
of each piece form a very small angle with the external 
surface of the side that meets it at the sharpened end ; 
hut this would not be sufficiently strong Tor joining 
together pieces of timber of considerable else; so the 
ends are generally cut and fitted together in the fbrm 
of steps, from which this kind of scarf bee obtained Hie 
name of the “ step scarf," The French have a method 
of cutting the ends of each piece into a sloping sigsag 
or notched form, which is perhaps better adapted 
to resist longitudinal tension: but all timbers jouied 
by scarfing should bo secured with bolts, having nttte 
and screws at cither end; and it is bettor to put sub¬ 
stantial plates of iron across the ends of tue joists 
that appear in the upper and under surfaoct of the 
beam through whi»h the bolts are passed, so tliateMh 
end of the scarf is bound and tied together by a frame¬ 
work of iron. Sometimes pieces of iron of sotne . 
breadtn are fitted to the sides of tho beam, and felt* 
ened together by bolts passing aboVe and. helnw the 
beam : this plan is adopted when the timbers' have to 
resist any transverse strain. If no bolts ara need to 
strengthen the scarf, it must be much longer, in pro^t 
portion to the depth of the beam. With bolts, too 
length of the scarf should ba at least twioe the depth 
of the beam in elm, one, beech, ash, and all kinds of 
timber of a similar nature to theta materials ; bat to 
deal, it must be four times the depth. Without bolto 
the length of the scarf, for all kinds of wood, moat be 
three times as long as it would be if'■holts were need, to 
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they are called ’'longitudinal jotots;*' bat when tot 
gram of one crosses that of the other at right angles, < 
it» called an “ abutting Joint.” Jh. simple method Of 



be required. This is done to each of toe plecettiSsi: 
have to be fastened together.. When two pieoM jhm| 
each other at right angles, or &d«ad at any UM&'Si 
joint is made in this «qr, by sotting a toast o Aim 
eato piece of wood to the extent of half ttMhjtkn**, 
sad ooerMpotidiag to width or shoo* to that qtllM 
pieoa whisk ia to fit into it. When feniod ffcgw of 











































Joint 


* Haber or plank* are joined at the end*, tbey an don« 
tailed into each other, or notched and dovetailed. The 
dovetail joint ia acme time* need in joining square pieces 
of wood end to end, but it ia not *o strong u the 
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made to Kow the ends of rsftor* to fit into gtrdcn 
and waff-plstes, or to fit against the inner edge of the 
latter, are always secured* by naila or wooden pegs, 
l'he joint meat commonly used for patting pieoee of 
wood together to form strong rough fremea, and for 
putting together parti tloea and large structure! of 
timber, ia the " mortise-and-teoon *’ joint. A square 
hole ia sunk in one piece of timber by means of the 
mortise-chisel and mallet, and the end of the pieoe of 
timber that ia to lit into it at right angles is cut to the 
shape of the hole by the tenon saw. When the pieces 
have been fitted together, the joints are nailed or 

E fged, or the tenon ia looked closely into the mortise 
splitting its extremity and inserting one or more 
n wedges. The above are the different descriptions 
of joints used ia carpentry. Those adopted in joinery 
are similar in principle; that the component parts of 
the framing of a door or shutter are put together by 
tmortiae-and-tenoB joints; but the mortises and tenons 
are long and very narrow, insteud of being square, or 
twice as long as they are broad, 11 * in carpentry, when 
heavy timbers are titted together. The dovetailed 
.joint ia Used for joining the ends of planks that form 
the sides of drawers and boxes, while different varieties 
of' the mitre joint are used for fitting and joiniug the 
> corners of picture-frames and ornamental beading 
placed round a panel. In making staircases, a broad 
' groove is generally cut in the under side of the liori- 
' cental board called the head, at a short distance from 
tha edge, or nosing, in front, into which the top of 
tins vertical, board, or riser, below ia fitted. This 
method of joining boards is called notching. In 
joining the edges of boards to form a plane surface, a 
rebate ia formed in the edge of each plank by cutting 
it away on one aide in tha form of a step, and the 
boards are then fitted over eaoli other; or a groove is 
- out in the centre of the edge of one board, which re¬ 
ceives a corresponding projection formed on the edge 
of that which comes next to it. Sometimes a groove 
is out in the edges of both boards, into which a narrow 
dip of wood ia inserted.—J Iff. Tredgold's Elementary 
jPrlneiplee qf Carpentry ; Nicholson’s Architectural 
Dictionary. 

SoiVT,joyut (Ang.-Nor.,fr. Fr .joint). —In Build. and 
tiw constructive arts, this term is applied to the various 
means that are adopted to connect or fasten any two 
or more pieces of material together. Jointe are of two 
kinds,—fixed and movable. A rigid or fixed joint is 
that which serves to unite pieces of wood, stone, or 
• .metal together, in saoh a manner that they may 
.answer the same purpose as a single piece of the same 
material would, if it could be procured of the requisite 
shape on the one hand, or of euflioient siae on the 
other, aud such as could be readily placed in position. 
A movable joint is such as enables pieces of woodwork 
to be attaehed to each other in such a manner that 
one may work or turn about the other, as a door moves 
about the jamb to wbioh it is suspended. The various 
kind* of jointe by wbioh this is effected are described 
elsewhere (see Him os), and tbe different methods of 
connecting pieoes of umber are noticed ia the pre¬ 
ceding article (ms Jours*?), It will therefore only 
be necessary, in toe present article, to mention the 
joints that are used in connecting masonry and metal¬ 
work. The term joint in masonry is applied for tho 
most part to tbe vertical junctures of the ends of pieces 
■« atones aud bricks, and to the slanting junctures of 
the vmissoirs of an arch. When large blocks of stone 
are joined together, tliey are sometsmeB dovetailed and 
seeured at the top by iron clamps set in melted lead, 
S r - th »r * rB fitted together by what is termed a 
jogglfi »n which a projection, left on the side of one 
stone, is fitted into a groove that is out for its rocep- 
tton in the aide of another that is adjacent to it. In 
loraing thick bare and pieces of metai, jointe similar 
» form to those mod in carpentry are employed, the 
Jr*®** being also further and more intimately con* 

■ .panted by welding, bracing, or soldering, or by the io* 

.- .tows of iron rivets into notes bored through both of 
'. *! 1063 




tbe pieces that art to be fastened together. Welded 
joint* are matte by beating the ends of the pieces to a 
red or white heat, s*d toon hsgameriag there together. 
Brased joints consist of the union of the edge# of 
pieoes of metal by the aid of an allay that ia mostly 
made of brats and sine. Soldered joints consist of the 
union of a small and narrow part of tha surfaces of 
contiguous pieces of metal lying along the edge of 
either—the pieces being made to overlap each other 
about the eighth of an inch, or more if necessary—by 
an alloy or solder that fuses readily at a low heat. 
Different alloys are need for joining two pieces of 
metal of the sama kind sad two piece* of different 
kinds. 

Joint, in A net. ($ee Akatomt.) 

Joist-Stock CoarrAMtxa are a kind of partnership 
entered into by a number of individuals for the pur¬ 
pose of nnrrying on some trade or business with a view 
to individual profit. In ordinary partnerships, tho 
members (except in the case of what are termed 
“ sleeping partners*’) contribute more or less of their 
own personal labour or management to the nfiWn of 
the oompany. In joint-stock partnerships, on the 
other hand, the members only contribute to the funds 
or “ stock " of the oompany, without having any direct 
share in the mauagera<'rt; and benen tbeirname. The 
capital of the compan is-generaily divided iuto equal 
parts, called “ shares ' a certain number of which are 
held by eaob member of the company; and in propor¬ 
tion to the number of these he is entitled to participate 
in the profltB of the undertaking. These shares are 
freely transferable without the consent of the com¬ 
pany. The immediate superintendence of the ailhira 
of the company is usually delegated to a portion of 
t.ho members called directors, subject, nevertheless, to 
tho general control of the body assembled at stated 
intervals, or on particular occasions, when they may¬ 
be convened; except on such occasions, however, the 
general body of the shareholders have no power to 
interfere in its concerns or to bind tbe company. Tho 
increased facilities which tho wealth and influence of a 
number of individuals, concentrated in tbe hands of a 
few, give for carrying out commercial projects, were 
I seen and taken advantage of early in the history of 
commerce. The most noted among tbe earlier asso¬ 
ciations of this kind was that of tbe liauAe Towns, 
which continued to flourish for several centuries, i’hn 
last three centuries of the history of England afford 
many instances of memorable joint-stock companies. 
In 1533 was established the oompany of " Merchant 
Adventurers for the Discovery of Lands, Countries, 
Isles, Ac., not before known by the English,'’ which 
afterwards became the Russian Company, and which, 
under the fostering cue of Queen Elisabsth, acquired 
so much power as to spread its transactions into 
Persia on the one hand, and to embark in the whale- 
fishery of Spitsbergen on the other. The celebrated 
Turkey or Levant Company woe chartered in 1681 { 
and eighteen years afterwards the East-lndia Company 
was formed, which hoe been destined to effect such 
important res'ilts. Many African and American com¬ 
panies were formed in the 17th century, and created 
much excitement by their rivalries and aggressions. 
The unfortunate Scottish Darien project was formed 
in 1095, and the disastrous South-Sea scheme in 1710. 
These projects are not without their countorparta in 
more recent times. During the last century, a largo 
number of useful pulilio undertakings, canals, bridges, 
harbours, docks, water and gas works, &o„ have been 
carried into effect by companies formed on. tha joint* 
stock priumple; and, mors recently*, our gigantic sys¬ 
tem of roll ways has been formed In the same way. 
Previous acts having been found ineffectual for the 
prevention of fraud* and irregularities in Snob com¬ 
panies, aot 8 ft B Viet. o. 110, ms posted, which re¬ 
quired every oompanywot requiring, or obtaining au 
aot of parliament, projected after a certain day, to 
be registered with the registrar of joint-stock-com¬ 
panies, under severe penalties, and rendered all tbe 
shareholder# liable for the debts of the oompany. Tbe 
company, however, had many of toe advantage* of 
being incorporated, and ootfia sue and be soea in tto 

? roper name. This act was subsequently repeated by 
9 « 38 Viet. c. 47. called the Joint-Stock Companies’' 
Act, 1836; amended by SOft 31 Vic t. o. 14* oaued the 






Joint-:* oek Cotnpaaiss' Aefc 1897. By thsse two note 
it it provided that ivtmt or SON paraans um> 
doted for. ony lawful purpose mar, by rubvaribidfc 
their tame* to a memorandum of association, ana 
otherwise complying with the requisitions of the aet 
relative to registration, font themselves into at ft- 
eorporeted oompaoy, with or without limited liability, 
•aid memorandum, with ertMas of association (if 
any), to be delivered to the registrar of joint-stock 
companies, who oiioil register the same; on which 
said company become* a body corporate, with power 
to bold lands, 4e., as by ns* provided. A list of the 
shareholder* has to be annually furnished to the regis¬ 
trar of joint-alock companies, and is open to public 
inspection. Each shareholder is individually liable for 
the debts of the company, limited, if the company be 
“ limited," to the amount which may still remain due 
on tha shares held by him; or, if '* unlimited," then to 
an amount sufficient to pay the debts of the company, 
with all costs and expenses. In the oase of a limited 
company, this liability continues for one year niter a 
shareholder may have transferred his shares,—in the 
cace of an unlimited company, for three years; but in 
the biter esse the liability does not extend to such 
debts as may bare been contracted alter the dale of 
the transfer. If more than twenty persons unite for 
the purpose of carrying on any trade or business for 
gain to the partners, tvua be not registered or consti¬ 
tuted by some act of parliament or royal charter, or 
engaged in working mines within the jurisdiction of 
the Stannaries, they shall be severally liable for the 
payment of the whole debts of the company, and may 
be sued for the same, A company may be wound up 
either voluntarily or compulsorily, A company may 
be voluntarily wound up when a special resolution to 
that eil'ect is passed at a general meeting, supported 
by the voles of three-fourths of the shareholders 
assembled; in which oase the official liquidator is ap¬ 
pointed by the company itself, and exercises all ins 
powers,—calling upon oontributoncs, Ac., without the 
intervention of any court. A company may he wound 
up compulsorily,—l. by virtue of a special resolution 
to that effect; 2. when the company does not commeuco 
its bnsinrsa within a year from its incorporation, or 
suspends business for'a year; 3. whenever the share¬ 
holders are reduced in numlier to less than seven; 
4. whenever the company is unable to pay its debts; 
6. whenever three-fourths of the capital have been 
lost or become unavailable. A oompany is deemed 
unable to pay its debts whenever a creditor for moro 
than £50 has served a demand, under his hand, r«‘(|iiir- 
ing payment of the sum due, and fans not obtained 
satisfaction within tiiree weeks, when he may take pro¬ 
ceedings to have the company wound up. The winding 
up takes place open a petition presented by the cre¬ 
ditor to the proper court, which, if the company be 
limited, is the court of Bankruptcy having jurisdiction 
in the plane where the company's registered office is 
situates and if the oompany he unlimited, the high 
court of Chancery. Such court may accordingly make 
an order for the winding up, and may appoint, to 
assist in that operation, an offiuial liquidator, who is to 
take into his custody all the property, effects, and 
ehoses in action of the eompany, ana dispose of them 
by way of sale or otherwise, under the sanction of the 
court. He also collects the assets of the company, 
sod applies them-in discharge of its liabilities, and 
may also proceed to make oalls on the several share¬ 
holders or contributories to the extent of iboir 
respective liabilities. As soon ae the affair* of the 
eompany have been completely wound up, the court 
shall make order for its immediate dissolution. A pe¬ 
tition for winding up a company may be presented by 
a contributory as well as by a creditor, whenever it is 
unable to pay its debts. By the Joint-Stock Banking 
Companies' Acts, 1857, 1358 (884 21 Viol. c. 40, and' 
gl 4 23 Viot. c. 01), joint-stock banking companies 
have been subjected generally to the Joint-Stock Com¬ 
panies' Acts. By the Joint-Stock Companies' Amend* 
moot Aet (31 4 33 Viet. o. OS), it is declared that any 
order made by the court In England, for or in tha 
course of the winding up of a company under the 
Joint-Stock Companies’ Acta, shall be enforced m 
'Seatlsnd and Ireland la the court* that would respect¬ 
ively have hod jurisdiction in respect of suoh eompany. 



oedeva or decrees made 
Ireland- for or in oours* — 
pany, sit all bo enforced in waowf** 

CWw v af a ri vi m fke Laws if a p fssf ; Smite** Own 
janufiamqf Mercantile Late, by Do 

Join TsirsncT, in law, o' " 
ship of two or mors parsed in 
Tha creation of an estate in je 
the wording of the deed or doviu by which the 
claim title; for this estate can only arise by puronano 
or grant,—that is, tar act of tha parties, aaa nsverby 
mere act of law. Tha properties of a joint aetata igHe 
derived from it* unity, which is fourfold n—L unite of 
interest,—that is, one joint tenant cannot beatenM 
to one period of duration or quantity of interest la ths 
hinds, and the other to n different; out cannot beg. 
tenant for life and the other for years; 2. unity uf* 
title,—their estate must be created by one aod the 
some act, as by one and the same grant; 3. uaity of 
time,—the estate must be vested at oue sad the sate* 
time, as well ae by one and the tame title, with a few 
exceptions, ae where a feoffment was maos to the 
of a mau and such wife as he should afterwards maCIWf 
■1. unity of possession,—that is, etch of them hat tag 1 
entire possession, as well of every parcel as of the 
whole (per my et per tout, by the half or moiety, am by 
all). In all notions relating to their joint estate, eks 
joint tenant cannot sue or be sued without joining ■ 
the other; neither can one joint tenant by himself do 
any nut w hich may tend to defeat or injure the estate 
of the othor. The interest of joint tenants being not 
only equal or similar, but also one and the same, it 
follows that when two or more person* are seised of a 
joint estate of inheritance for their own Uvea, .or 
par outer vie, <*r are jointly possessed of any chattel 
interest, the entire tenancy, upon the decease of any 
of them, remains to the survivors, and at length to the 
Isst surviror ; and he shall be entitled to the Whole 
estate, whutover it bo, whether an inheritance or a cose* 
mon freehold only, or even a less estate. Joint tenants 
may agree to part their lands and hold them in sever, 
rally, when they are no longer joint tenants, and tin 
right of survivorship ceases. Things personal may ote , 
long to their owners in joint tenancy aa well aa nit 
i-htutos. Thus, if a horse or other personal chattel be 
yiveu to two or more persons absolutely, they sM 
joint tenants thereof; and, unless the jointure be 
sc* ered, the same doctrine at survivorship shall taka 
place us in estates of lands. Either parte may also 
sell his share, by wbioh the right of eurvivorwigcte 
destroyed. Partners in trade are joint tenants off tha 
partnership stock ; but on the death of a partner, hie 
personal representatives become tenants in commouiU 
equity with tha snifiving partners. 

JoixTuns, joyni'-Uhur, in Law, was originally need 
to denote the interest of joint tenant, but it ft now 
commonly applied to that portion of lands and tern* 
meats conveyed to a wife, in the event of her surviving 
her husband. Before tbo passing of the Ststate o? 
Uses (37 Hon. Till. e. 10), the greatest part of tew- 
land of England was conveyed to usee, and thus not 1 
subject to dower; and hence it became usual, on mar¬ 
riage, to settle by express deed some special estate id 
the use of the husband and hie wife, for their Uvea, in 




By the Statute of Uses, all wires would, have baoetest 
dowahle of such lands ae were bald to the nae of their 
husbands, and also entitled at the same time to aoy 
special lands that might be aeltlad in jointure, had not 
the tame statute provided that upon tha humteffa 
making such an estate in jointure to tee wife before 
she should be for ever precluded from bar 
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jointure be made to her after maurisae, 
election after her husband's death, either to mm 
or to refuse it and betslka herself to her dower at 
mon law, for she was not capable of consent' 
during coverture. Tha jointure must be f 
tske affect immediately on-tee death of f 
it must be for her own Kfo, or. daring 
least, and not pur outer ess, or for amp t arm of 
it must b* made to hsrssif^ and to mroteriptmttte 










Jonah, Book of 


|tr, although a trust estate is a good equitable ioiatara; 
ua it must be made in satisfaction of net whole dower, 
and not of any particular part of it. In consequence 
of the inconveniences arising from the limitation of 
land by jointure, it haa become common to convert it 
into an annuity for life, chargeable upob the land, with 
power of ifcotrew, and alao right of entering upon the 
land, in the event of the uinuity not being paid. In 
this way a more certain income ia provided for the 
widow, and the heir obtain* poeaeanon of the whole 
estate. 

JoKi.ii, Book ok, jo '- nS , ia the name of one of the 
scored books of the Old Testament, the fifth in order 
among those of the minor prophets. Its author, 
Jonah, was the son of AmitUi, a native of Gathbepher, 
in the tribe of Zebulon, and ia generally believed to 
have flourished during the reign of Jeroboam II., 
though some place him forty yean earlier, towards the 
olose of Jehu's reign. With the exception of the sub¬ 
lime ode in the second chapter, the book of Jonah is a 
simple narrative. It gives an account of the prophet’s 
commission to denounce Nineveh, and of fais refusal to 
undertake the task; his attempt to flee to Tnrshish, 
and its frustration, together with his delivery from the 
stomach of the great fish, which had swallowed him 
fi„ ii,). He is again sent on his mission, aud, in conse- 
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probably dreading lest his veracity as a prophet might 
M called in question, and retired from the nty tu n 
Spot from whence he might witness Us destruction. 
God caused a gourd to spring up to shelter him; and 
from its speedy death ne took occasion to reprme 
Jonah for repining at the divine forbearance. The 
Scope of the book is to show the value of real repent* 
•ace | and from the conduct of the Ninevites, our 
Lord takes occasion to reprove the perlicliousiirg* of 
the Jews. Many have attempted to deny the literal 
interpretation of this book; some regarding it as an 
allegory, others as a mere fiction, designed to serve a 
moral purpose. There are also some who, while not 
questioning the truth of the narrative, yet have re¬ 
course to the most absurd aud ridiculous hypotheses in 
order to explain away the account given of Jonah's 
being swallowed by a great fish. The word translated 
whale in the New Testament means any large fish; and 
the general opinion now is, that the animal was a 
species of shark, within some of which whole hnniun 
bodies have been found. From the manner in which 
the snored historians and Jesus Christ speak of the 
inoidents of this book, it is evident that it is a true 
narrative of a real personage, end that Jonah was a 
prophet of considerable eminence. 

Josmua, Boox of, josV-u-d, is the sixth in order of 
the books of theOld Testament, and is a history of the 
Israelites under the government of Joshua, the suc¬ 
cessor of Moses, embracing the period between 1451 
and 1435 n.o. The general opinion is that the book 
was written by Joshua himself (except the last five 
renes), though some regard it as the work of a later 
hand. The book may be conveniently divided into 
three parts:—1. The history of the occupation of the 
land of Canaan, Wy the Israelites (i.—xi.), and a re¬ 
capitulation of the conquests, both of Moses and 
Joshua (xii.); 2. a description of the land of Canaan 
fxiii.), and a particular apportionment of it among the 
different tribes (xiv.— xxii.); 8. the dying address, 
death, and burial of Josbna (xxiii., xxiv.). The scope 
nnd design of the I took is to demonstrate the truth and 
faithfulness of God, in the perfeot fulfilment of all his 
umraises to the patriarchs, regarding the possession of 
the land of Oannan by their posterity. A further de¬ 
sign of the book is to show the portion whieh was 
allotted to each tribe. The oanouical authority of this 
book has never been called in question, and in all 
the copies of the Old Testament its place is immedi¬ 
ately after the Pentateuch.' The style is eletr, simple, 
and unpretending. There is some accidental derange¬ 
ment In the order of the chapters of this book. Chro¬ 
nologically, they should read thus“ First chapter to 
the ninth verts; then the second chapter; then from 
, the tenth verse to the end of the first chapter t after 
• 1 which should follow the third and conseeotive chapters 
f-ilWitbeeleTeeth; then the twenty -second chapter, aud 
&T ■ 10o4 
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the twelfth to the twenty-first chapter inclusive j and, 
lastly, the twenty-third end twenty-fourth chapters.’*— 
(Borne.) The Samaritans have two booh# extant, 
bearing the name of Joshua, the one being a chronicle 
of events from Adam to the year of the Hegira 898 


eath of Moses to the death of Alexander Severn*. Of 
the latter of these an edition was published in Arabic 
and Latin, by JuynboU,—Leyden, 1848. 

Journal, jur'-nXl (ital. giomale, daily), denotes, 
properly, a record of daily occurrences; but it is com¬ 
monly applied to a newspaper, magsxlne, or other 
periodioal publication j as the proceedings of a society. 

Joubkkvkak, ywr’-ne-sidu (from Fr .journie, aday 1 * 
work), was originally applied to one who wrought with 
another by the day, but is now used to designate any 
mechanic who labours in his employment for another, 
whether by the day, month, year, or any other term. 

Joust. ( See Tournament.) 

Juak, Don. (See Vow Juan.) 

Jcjiilat x,ju-bil-ai'~te (Lat.), is the name given to 
the third Sunday after Easter, from the practice iu the 
primitive churcn to commence divine service on that 
day with the] OGth Psalm, Jubilate Deo otnnet terra,— 
Sing to the Lord all ye lands, 

J unii.KR, jn'.be-le (1 ..jubilum), one of the Jewish 
fcHtivnle, which was eel i aled every fiftieth year. This 
festival wrb proclaims . l>y sound of trumpet through¬ 
out the laud, on the evening of the day of Atonement. 
All slaves and captives were to be free, all estates which 
had been sold reverted to their original proprietors or 
their descendants, and every man returned unto his 
family. The ground was not to lie sown, nor was that 
to he rouped winch grow of itself during that year. The 
political object of this institution was to preserve the 
distinction of tribes and families, and to prevent too 
great a social inequality among the people, byrestoring 
to each his previous possessions. Some have been of 
opinion that the jubilee was celebrated every forty- 
ninth, nnd not every fiftieth year. According to the 
iiebrsw ritual, not only was every seventh day observed 
ns a period of rest, but likewise every seventh year, 
when they were to cease from labour, and the land was 
to remain uncultivated. Hence, it is objected to the 
fiftieth year, thntin'that case tho land would remain 
for two consecutive years uncultivated. The language 
of Scripture, however, is so decided ss to tho fiftieth 
year, us to leave no room for entertaining the other 
opinion. The jubilee did not oontinue to bo observed 
alter the Babylonish captivity. In modern times the 
term bus been applied to the year in which all who 
visited the church of St. Peter at Borne, for a certain 
number of daya, with pious olferings, received plenary 
indulgence. A.jubilee was first declared by Pope 
Boniface VIII., in 1300, and was to reour every hundred 
years; but being the means of bringing vast wealth to 
the Church, the period was shortened by Clement VI. 
to fifty years. Thia period was subsequently shortened 
by Urban VI. to thirty-three years, and by Paul II. to 
twenty-five, at which last it still remains, l'be condi¬ 
tion of visiting Homo is no longer in foroe, certain aots 
of devotion or charity being substituted for it. The 
last jubilee of the Church was celebrated in 1850. 

Judaism, ju'-di-izm, is a term applied to that reli¬ 
gious aud moral system of the Jows which wee commu¬ 
nicated to them by Moses, and whioh is still observed 
by them in the present day. Many of the early 
Christians, even in tho time of the Apostles, mani¬ 
fested a Judaiaing spirit, and are frequently alluded to 
hy the apostle Paul. After the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, a Beet, known by,'the name of Judaiaing Christ¬ 
ians, separated themselves from eoatmunion with their 
brethren. They afterward* became merged in other 
seets. 

Jura, Emm o r,i«tf«, is the name of one of the 
books of the New Testament, whose canonical au¬ 
thority has been muoh disputed in ancient and more. 
recent times. It is placed by Eusebius among the 
controverted books, as having been rejected by many 
of the ancients i and Luther, Grotius, Dahl, Michaelis, 
also call it in question. The doobte thrown upon its 
genuineness, however, arise eoialy from the writer* 
being supposed to quote two apocryphal hooka. As 
regards'tbe prophecy of Enoch, the language of the 
author does not imply that he is quoting man any 







tion for anything done l>y them as judges, at least 
within their own jurisdiction; nor are they in any way 
punishable for a mere error of judgment or for wrong¬ 
ful imprisonment. Judges are, however, punishable 
for wilful otteuces against the duty of their situation. 
Bribery is punishable by loss of office, fine, and im¬ 
prisonment. A judge ought to judge by law, and not 
by examples (JuJ*x trt lex loquent). 

Junais, Book or, judj'-ez, is one of the historical 
hooks of the Old Testament, containing the history of 
the children of Israel Irom the death of Joshua to the 
time of Eli, during which time the government of (he 
people was in the hands of judges; whence the book 
takes its name- It comprises the history of about 
three hundred rears, and consists of three parts. The 
first contains the history of the elders who ruled the 
Israelites alter the death of Joehua, and the anbse. 
queot transactions to the commencement of their 
troubles (i,—iii. 4), In the second part or the look we 
bare tbe history of the judges from Othniel to EH 
(iii. 5—xri.); being Othniel (ill. 9), Ehud (iii. 16), 
Khamgar (in. 31), Deborah (ir. 4), Barak (ir. 6), 
Gblaon (n. 11), Abimelech (ri. 12—jx.), Tola (x. 1), 
Jair fx. 3), Japbthah (xii. 7), Ibsaa (xii. »), EJon 
'(xii. ll), Abdon (xii. 13), Samson (xr. 20). The third 
part giree an account of ^n idol that was worshipped. 


to satisfy them that it is necessary to justice that the 
cause should be further considered. Tae coats of the 
suit (after being taxed) generally fall to be paid by tho 
party against whom judgment is delivered. Judgment! 
being signed, the psrty in whose favour it is given mUjr 
immediately sue out execution thereon, before (bo 
judgment is entered on the roll. In criminal os*#*, 
judgment, unless any matter be offered in arrest 
thereof, follows upon conviction, being thepronmmeiml 
of that punishment which is expressly ordained by¬ 
law. - 

J ottautwr. in Log., is that operation of the bmnan 
mind through which, by joining different ideas to¬ 
gether, it affirms or denies tbe one or the other; aa 
when, for instance, having the ideeg of (he earth M& v 
roundneas, it affirms or denies that the earth .it round*' 


may be the expression of our presentiment of. «U^ 
tainty, and may afterwards he proved to danmafti#. 
tion; or it may be only an opinfo * in which we jtiust' 
admit the possibility of error at the moment of.aNMW'’ 
our decision. The assertive judgment is ooe of yrnfeB 
*'» »re fully persuaded ourselves, but cannot give 
grounds for our belief that shall compel ptea id nptral 
to coincide with as. The dcmonstreti?*kdga)eat*>a* 
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{(Judg ment non obstante veredicto 

ti* either certain in itself, u a matheniatlaal niora h, 
or capable of proof by means of other judgment*, u 
the theories of mathematics and tbe laws of phyaiosl 
science. When expressed in words, a judgment is 
called a preposition. (See Faorosmojr.)-—Et/ P . Thom¬ 
son's Luweif Thought. 

Judoiuwc vo * onerains vbsrdicto, a legal term 
applied to the leave, granted to a plaintiff by the court 
to sign judgment, even after tbe jury have found for 
tbe defendant, in consequence of toe defence nut upon 
the reoord being not a legal defence in point of sub¬ 
stance. The merits of the ease, however, most be very 
eloar 5 and when the plea contains no confession of the 
aanse of action, the proper coarse which ought to be 
pursued, is to award a repleader, and not to give judg¬ 
ment non obrta.nle veredieto. No defendant ean obtain 
tills judgment in any ease, but lie can arrest it. It 
must be moved for, according to the language used in 
Wharton's " Law Lexicon," within four days from the 
time nf trial, if there are so many days in term, and 
it cannot by any means be moved for after the expira¬ 
tion of the term, provided the jury precept be return¬ 
able in the same term. “ The judgment is interlocu¬ 
tory 5 after which a writ of inquiry must bo executed, 
and final judgment signed, as iu ordinary oases. If the 
defendant bus succeeded in any of hie pleas, ho will be 
entitled to retain his verdict on them, and there must 
bog trial de nose: tbe auooesBfnl party is entitled to 
tbe ooits of the material issues."—lief, 2 Chit. Areh. 
JPraa., by Frew, 1483. 

JtUUCMTU Dxr, Mi-rfisV-e-um dc’-i (Lnt., judgment of 
<tod), a term applied in the middle ages, m reference 
to nil extraordinary trials of secret oriniea; such ns 
those by arms, single combnt, ordeals, walking over 
red-hot ploughshares, &o., in which it was believed 
(bat God would interfere to clonr the innocent and to 
punkib .the guilty. This practice was long observed, 
oven atpong Christians. The trial usually took place 
in the ehuroh, in prrseneo of the bishop, priest, and 
aeoulnr judge, geuerally after a period of fasting, and 
after many adjurations and ceremonies. The system is 
very anoieut, and has prevailed among various tiui ions 
other than Christiana. It was known to t£e ancient 
Creeks t for iu the "Antigone" of Sophocles n sus¬ 
pected person declares himself ready to handle hot 
vou nua to walk over fire in order to manifest his 


innooenoe, 

Jvim'll, lioox or, ju'-dith. the name of one of the 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament, giving an ac¬ 
count of the invasion of Judea by Holofemes, general 
of Nabaehodnoior, king of Assyria; and of the deli¬ 
very of the town of Ilethulia, in Judsea, the destruc¬ 
tion of the Assyrian army, and tbe death of Holofernes 
through the stratagem and courage of Jnditb, an inha¬ 
bitant of that town. The historical and geographical 
difficulties of ibis book are too great to admit of its 
being literally true, or evon carefully based on truth. 
The general opinion among critics is, that it iea Jewish 
romance, written, probably, in the age of the Macca¬ 
bees, in order to animate the Jaws in their struggles 
against tbe Syrians. It ie disputed whether the origi¬ 
nal language of this book was the Chaldee or the Greek. 
Tbe Latin translation by Jerome is from the Chaldee, 
the English translation in tbe authorized version from 
the Greek, The two differ from each other in many 
respects. There is also a Syriae version whioh was 
made from the Greek. 

JeOobrxaut, jug'-ger-namt (Hind.), ‘ the lord of 
tbe world,’ a name nppliod to one of the moBt cele¬ 
brated of the sacred temples of India, which is built 
at Cuttack, on tbe coast of Oris&a. The deity wor¬ 
shipped in the temple of Juggernaut is Visbnu, the 
Nrortrm (»«« Hindoo Rbuoiox), under the form 
of a hideous idol, earved out of wood, with a black 
painted face and widely-extending red month. On 
the great religious festival of Juggernaut, this idol 
it pUoed in a tower fully sixty feet high, moving on 
wheels 5 and there are two other idols which accompany 
toe former; vie., Ms "white brother Badaram" and his 

yellow enter Shubndra," who likewise sit on separate 
thrones. The tower is drawn along then by topes, 
which ore pulled by the people, and during its progress 
numbers ot fanatics throw themselves beneath its wheels 
Vs* ***? “• washed to death, in the belief that they thus 
jT.'>wptos* an entrance into Paradise. Twice a year, pil* 


_ Jogalat Vein* _ 

grim* from eli parts of India flock to this temple, end 
the revenue derived from this pressure used: to exceed 
£ 12,000 per annum. 

Jcoqlbxs, juy-glert, are snob as perform tricks 
of legerdemain by quick and artful motions of their 
hands, bodies, and limbs, and, by various preparations, 
delude the senses, so that toe epeetatora fancy that 
they hear and see wbat they realty do not bear and see. 
The name is said to be derived from the French jtm- 
glturr, tbe name given to tbe instrumrnt-phiyers who 
accompanied the troubadours, and who ere said to 
have afterwards employed themselves in tricks and 
games. "Tbe arts or joggling," says Beokmann, "con¬ 
vey instruction in tbe moat acceptable manner, and 
serve as a most agresable antidote to superstition, and 
to that popular belief in miracles, exoroism, conjura¬ 
tion, sorcery, and witchcraft, from which oar nnoestom 
suffered so severely." This art is one of great anti¬ 
quity, and in early times was employed ss a means of 
sustaining the power of the priesthood. The magicians 
of the ancient Egyptians, Persians, Ac., wore of this 
class; snd doubtless most of the miracles asoribed to 
the heathen deities were effected by sleight of hand. 
The investigations of Salverte have shown in what 
manner most of these .'.inld have been done, snd with 
what effect, in the de. a gS temples, before witnesses 
tilled with hwo and d< . d of doubt. Feats of agility, 
as tossiug knives and balls, balancing the body in ton 
most dangerous position*, wore practised in anoient as 
well as in modem times. Ancient jugglers performed 
extraordinary feats by mechanism, which is defined by 
Cuasiodorus as “ the seiomie of constructing machines 
whose effects shall seem to reverse the order of na¬ 
ture." The Egyptian priests made gods arid statues 
which prophesied and explained dreams. In the East, 
particularly in India and China, jugglery is largely 
practised, and brought to great perfection as an art. 
Many of tho tricks of modern Eastern jugglers havo 
not yet been found out. The more remarkable jug¬ 
glers of modern times have been Piuetti, Eckhartshau- 
son, and tho famed Katterfelto. More recently wo 
have had llosco, lloudin, Anderson, Hermann, Hel¬ 
ler, Bartolommeo, &o. Mpat eminent of these is the 
Frenchman Hubert Hondin, whose memoirs were pub¬ 
lished in 1851).— Ref. E. Salverte, Dm Science* occult**, 
1843; Sir I). Brewster, Letter* on Natural Magic ,- K. 
O. Eckhurtshuusen, Utberdie Zavberkr&fte der Natvr, 
1311). 

Jugiaksacrxi, ju'-glSn-dai'-ie-e (from Lnt. Joeis 
giant, tbe nut of Jupiter, on aocountof its excellence), 
in Bot., the Walnut fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon**, 
sub-class Monochlamydea, consisting of fine trees with 
the following charactersLeaves alternate, pinnate, 
exstipulate; flowers unisexual, the male in amenta 
with calyx 2 — 6 -partite, irregular—the female solitary, 
or in small terminal clusters; calyx superior, regnlir. 

3—5-lobed; ovary inferior, 2— 4 -celled at base, und 
1 -celled ubove; ovule solitary, erect. The fruit called 
a tryma ; seed 2 —4-lohed, without albumen; embryo 
witli sinuous oily cotyledons, and a short superior 
radicle. There are S genera and 27 species, chiefly 
natives of North America; a few are fonnd in the East 
Indies, Persia, and the Caucasus. They are remark¬ 
able for their valuable timber and oily edibla seeds. 
(See Carta, Jeglaxs.) 

Juct.ans, ju'-gl&nc, m Bot., tbe Wslnnt, tbe typical 
gen. of tho nat, ord. Juglandatem. J. regia, toe com¬ 
mon walnut-tree, is a native of the countries between 
Greece and Cashmere, but baa long been naturalised 
in the western parts of Europe. It is a very beautiful 
and valuable tree. The timber is hat'd, of a rich deep 
brown, and beantifriUy marked; it is used for orna¬ 
mental furniture, handles of tool*, end gun-stock*. 
The *eed of this tree it tbe well-known edible walnut. 
This yields, by expression, a useful fixed oil of a drying 
nature, like bnieed oiL Tbe bark possesses carthartio 
properties. J. nigra, tbe black walnut, a native ot 
North America, is also esteemed for its timber. 
J. alba, the white walnut, or buttor-nnt, is another 
useful timber tree with edible seeds. The inner bark 
of the root is used in North America os a mild pur¬ 
gative. 

J nonxAR ’Vmnjug'-ga-lar (tM.Jogalam, theneek),. 
in A nat., is the name given to the vein* which run 
down the sidee of the neek, and carry toe blood down- 







ward* from the bead. The; are divided into extent! 
and internal; tit* two iMmtfr uniting and pit| 
with the subclavian vein to form the superior vemt mum, 
«luh terminate* in tfa* superior put of tb* right 
auriefr of the heart. 

Jcjcfs, jn-jub * 1 (Arab.), a term proper!; applied 
to the fruit of ZiMypimt mi Igartt and Z. Jujuba, closely 


to the fruit of Ziwy^kvt tvigari* and Z. J*juba, closely 
resembling * ngis plum, and aomOtiinea uted a* a 
sweetmeat. The articles of confectionery called 
jujube* are composed merely of a mixture of gum- 
arabic and sugar slightly coloured* 

JtrzMS Baa. (S»t Calbbdas.) 

JutiiAB Taaioo, Ju'-USn, an arbitrary period of 
time invented by Joseph Scaliger about 1580, aud 

I produced by multiplying the tolar oyole 2B by the 
nnar or Metonie cycle 19 and tlio Homan indiotion 15. 
It wa* introduced by Scaliger to enable dates of 
event* occurring before the Christian era to be com¬ 
puted more readily, as authorities differ to so great an 
extent in the dates that are assigned to the creation of 
the world. The Julian period consists of 7980 years, 
and Is considered to have commenced 4713 yean before 
the Christian era. To express the date of any event 
happening before the Christian era in terms of the 
Julian period, subtract the date itself from 4714; but, 
to reduce any year a.b. to tba corresponding date of 
the Julian period, add the date of tho year to 4713. 
Thus, the year 1904 a.d. is the year (1713+1864) 8577 
of the Julian period. 

Jolt, jW»'( Let. Jiilfvs), the name of tho seventh 
month of the year. It formed the filth month of tho 
old Homan year, and wns called Qninfiltt by the 
Homans; but shortly after the calendar hod been re¬ 
arranged by Julius Cnsar, the name Julius was given 
to this month by Maro Antony, in hononr of Cmsar, 
whose birthday foil in it. It contains thirty-one days. 

Jt/'UPBRS, jump'-ere, the name given to a class of 
religion* fanatics, from their practice of jumping 
during the time allotted for divino service. They 
arose in Wales in 1780, and several of the more zealous 
itinerant preacher* encouraged the people to it. They 
were tanght to ary out gogoniant (Welsh for glory), 
amen, Ac.; then to put themselves in violent agita¬ 
tions ; and, finally, to jump until they were quite 
exhausted, so as often to be obliged to fall down on 
tha floor or the field where this hind of worship was 
held. 

JtwCACMI, jun-lcal'-tt-t (Lai. jnnnti, a rush), in 
Hot., the Hush fam., a nat, ord. of Monorotyl*done*, 
sub-das* Pttaloidea ,—sedge or grass-like herbs, with 
tufted or fibrous roots. The leaves are nnrallej-vcined, 
either fistular or more or less flattened and grooved. 
The flowers are regular, usually glumacoous, or some¬ 
times petaloid; perianth inferior, 6-parted, persistent; 
stamens 8 or 3, perigynous; anthers 2-colle(l, introrse; 
ovary superior, 1—3-oellod, with single atyle, having 
9 stigmas, or sometimes 1. Tha fruit is capsular, 
3 -valved, with locnlioidul dehiscence, and with 1 or many 
seeds in each; rarely 1-colled, 1-seeded, and indehis- 
cent; embryo very small, in horny or fleshy albumen. 
The Juneaeem are found chiefly in cold and temperate 
climates, but a fetor inhabit tropical regions, Lindlcy 
enumerates 19 genera and 200 species. The chief use 
to which the plants of this order are applied is in 
making- floor mats, bottoms of chairs, Ac. The pith 
from tiie dstuldr leave* of species of Junem$ is used 
for the wicks of rushlights. 

J bhcaOiwacBjK, jun'kH-jin-ni'-it-t (from Lat. jmteut, 
wrath), in Dot., the Arrow-grass fam., a nat. ord, of 
Mmocotgltdvnn, sub-class Peteloidta, consisting of 
herbaceous marsh plants, found more or Ins in nearly 
ail-parts of the world, bnt most abundantly in tempe¬ 
rate aud cold regions. Leaves with parallel veins; 
flowers perfect, whitish or greenish; the perianth 
small, scaly, inferior, in two whorls, each consisting of 
8 pieces; stamens 6; carpels 3—8; ovules 1—2. 
Bruit dry, separating iato as many parts as there are 
carpels; seeds attached to exile or basal placentas, 
without albumen; embryo straight, with a lateral 
cleft. 

Jcrtrxv /Kite (Lat. Jumu*), tba name of the sixth 
month in the year, which was formerly the fourth 
' qmong the Homans. It is supposed to bare derived ite 
name from the Latin issiem, young persons, as the 
preceding month of May was taken from sisforetj 
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eider*, or eld persons. By soma the mooth i* said 
be named after Juno, tbs wife sad sister of Jupiter, 
and queen of heaven. It consists of thirty d*y*. 

JrasmunnACU, y*— y srw i dwiw-ai'-tc^ (after 
the German botanist Jnngermsnn), ia Bob, vb» *)*m« 
given to a sub-ord. of the Diverwort* or AmM rifone*# 
(which***). They we usually eoHsd icalcHftiosaes. 

JuiroM-rown, junf-gl .(Hindoo), or JtfrgCpes W s * 
tunuha, a species of birds belonging to the font, ortho 1 
Megopodida (large-footefi), end its ordar Qallittm, A ’ 
fam, peculiar to Australia, where they were first <&#> 
covered. The jungle-fowl is about the »»« of a com¬ 
mon fowl, and the mounds which it rear* for th# 
purposes of inonbstion are said to be very large. In 
some instances they hare been seen fifteen foot high, 
and are sixty feet in circumference at tb* base. Hr, 
Gould, in his description of the birds of Australia, Sty* 
that it is almost exclusively confined to foe dens* 
thickots immediately adjacent to the Nat bur, and that 
it appears never to go far inland. It is always foot 

r_2 _ia." llA—_ .1 1A -M. Husta, 


the neck and all the under surface of tha body an w very 
dark grey; the bill ia a reddish-brown, uud tha tarn 
and fret a bright orange. 

Jturims. (See JuHirsxns.) ' 

Jusirxuns, ju-nip'-e-rui (Lat.), in But., a gen. Of 
plants belonging to the nat. ord. Confirm. The spe¬ 
cies J. communii, the common jumper, is a bushy shrub 
with evergreen sharp-pointed leaves, . It grows in nil 
the northern parts of Europe, in fertile or jn barren 
soils, on bills or in valleys, on open sandy plains or in 
moist and dose woods. Ia England it n generally 
found on open downs, in a chalky or sandy soil. Ia 
Scotland it is found on the hills and mountains, but not 
on the highest summits. In the south of Bnrop* it is 
only found in elevated situations ■ it Sbonnd*. la tbo 
Alpine region of Switzerland. All ports of the plant, 
when bruised, ethnic a more or less agreeable tere¬ 
binth inn to odour. The fruits and young tops are used 
in medicine, having stimulant and diuretio properties. 
The volatile oit (oleum juniperi), obtained from tho 
frnita and other parts by distillation with watsr, fs 
officinal-in our HhsrmaoopmiM. The fruits or berries 
are used to flavour gin and Hollands. They are im- 


ration of English gin. Junfper-nood has a reddish 
colour, and is used occasionally'for verniers. The sp*- 
cies, J. Oxgetdrm yields, by airy distillation, th* tarry 
oil known in Franoe as Anile tfe cods; it is princi¬ 
pally used in veterinary medicine. The timber of fofo' 
speoies is very durable. J. btrmvdiana is th* red or 


mon savin, is another interesting species: it is a native 
of the midland parts of Europe, and forint ». small 
bushy shrub. The young branobes, whfoh are com¬ 
pletely enveloped in the small imbricated leaves, •» 
officinal in our Pharmacopoeias. They, and the afl oh-; 
tained from them, have acrid, stimulant, diuretio, etn-' 
menagogue properties. In large dose*they art Irritant, 
poisons, ana hare been frequently token to wstuvi ab¬ 
ortion. Savin ointment is a useful acrid application f* 
beep open blistered surface*. . * 

.TrrwtTT* ia tha nuns osanmad be emfl8nal 


writer, whose letters sur-ared in WoodftlT* "Public, 
Advertiser" between 21st January, 1769, and 21st 
January, 1772. After their oanrotcMou, they wex* 

S ubliehed collectively, ineluding those signed Philo- 
unias, and those of for William Draper aud Home 
to ^Junius. Besides ^ these (69^in OB), there sroUfi 

signatures, a* Mnemon, Atticos, Luotas, Bruins, AC., 

__1. I 1 ... __a si,/ aj TS..I 1! ' A 1 .. . .U* a ,,.T 


tributed to the seme hand. Some of these sre of doubt¬ 
ful authenticity. There have afro been preserved'!#’ 
brief boetnese 1st tars, addressed by him to*Vccttl' 
between 20th April, 1769, and 19 th January, 11981 M# 
10 letters written by mm in private correepentmeb 
with John Wilkes, between 31st Atigolt illwSfo No¬ 
vember, J771. The utmoet period, therefore, in which 
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agency of Junius can be traced, is less than six Chatham, under ro engagement of secrecy, an 
■», und the period within which he wrote his ceired, in consequence, his> Indian appointment. 


and re* 


acknowledged letters exactly three years. The letters Henry G. Bohn, in bis preface to the fifth part of hie 
of Junius were directed against the ministry and the edition of "Lowndes* Bibliographer's Manus!" (1839), 
public characters connected with it, and excited the attempta to throw aome light on the author of there 
greatest public interest. The classic purity of their letters, or at least to point out where information wee 
language. Urn exquisite force and perspicuity of their to be obtained. He states, that in July, 1850, he wee 
argument, their studied and epigrammatic sarcasm, called to value come political nepers, manuscripts, and 


argument, their studied susd epigrammatic sarcasm, called to value some political nepers, manuscripts, and 
dazzling metaphors, and fierce and haughty personal a library of books, at No. 3, fit. James’s Square, which 
attacks, attained for them a popularity which no series had been the residence of the late earl of Holdemeesa. 


of letters ever possessed, and arrested the attention of He found a number of letters from the king. Sir Wil* 
tbe government as well as the public. Not less start- liam Draper, and a number of other political oharac* 
ling was the intimate end mioute knowledge which tors, to the carl of Holdernesse. Iuoneof the drawere 
they evinced of court secrets, showing an intimate was a rough draft, in the well-known upright kind of 
acquaintance not only with ministerial measures and writing of Jumua, but corrected by another hand, of 
intrigues, but with every domestic incident. Every an unpublished letter by Lucius to the duke of Graftou. 
effort was made by the government to discover the There were two large parcels set aside, sealed at every 
author of these letter^ but in vein. " How cornea this aperture, and marked on all sides "moat secret;" 
Junius," said Burke, '* to have brake through the cob- and Mr. llohn says, that he wes “ under a strong ira- 
webs of the law, and to range uncontrolled, unpunished, nression that the Junius correspondence was there.'* 
through tbe Inna?'' "No sooner has he wounded one. There is a correspondence in the Atheateum for the 
then be lays down another dead at his feet. For my first half of 1800. between Mr. Bohn and Mr. Wright, 
part, when I saw his attack upon tbe king, I own my in whoso oustody the paper* then were, in which the 
blood ran cold. 1 thought be had ventured too far, latter denies several of tbe etatemente of Mr. Bohn, 
and there was an end of bis triumphs,—not that he had A now edition of the Letters of Junius, with bis private 
not asserted many truths." "But while 1 expected in letters to Mr. Wood) and an essay regarding the 
this daring flight his final ruin and fall, behold him authorship, strength' mg the claims of Sir Philip 
rising still higher, and coming down souse upon both Francis, forms twool 'no volumes of “Bohn’s Standard 
houses of parliament. Yes, ho did make you his Library.” The most complete bibliography of Junius 
quarry, anil you still bleed from the wounds of his is given in ."Lowndes' Bibliographical Manual," by 
talons. You crouched and still crouch beneath bit Bolin. 

rago. Nor bus ho dreaded the trrrors of your brow, .Turn, junlc, a fiat-bottomed Tessel, of about 100 or 
Sir; he has attacked even yon, bo lias; and I believe lf>n tons burden, employed by the Chinese. Junks are 
you have no reason to triumph in tbo encounter. In built in the shape of a slipper, and carry three masts, 
short, after currying away our royal eagle in his and a short bowsprit placed on tbo starboard bow. 
pounces, and dashing him against a rock, he has laid The masts arc supported by shrouds, and on the fore 
you prostrata. Kings, lords, and commons, are but and main mast is a kind of bamboo lug-sail. The 
the sport of bis fury." Who the am lior of these letters quaint shape in which these vessels are built is no- 
was, is as much matter of uncertainty now as it was counted for by the Chinese in the following manner r— 
then. Many volumes have been written on the sub- Between two and three hundred years b.c., say they, 
jact, and nearly fifty have had their claims advocated the emperor, who hud been for some time endeavour- 
to be considered that personage. Among these we ing to arrest the progress of navigation, in order to 
may mention Sir Philip Francis, Edmund Burke, his keep the "Celestial Land" free from tbe contamination 
brother William, Dr. Philip Francis, Earl Temple, of strangers, whs one day thrown into a violent passion 
Lord Chesterfield. George Grenville, Lord SackviUe, by a shipbuilder of southern China, who laid before 
James Grenville, Thomas Lord Lyttelton, Horace Wnl- him a perfect model of a abarp-kceled vessel, implor- 
pole, John Horne Tooke, John Wilkes, Churlea Lloyd, ing his majesty to patronize liis invention; but no 
So. Several of these persons laid claim to tho honour sooner had he finished speaking, than tbe “ lioaren- 
of which they were ambitious. Tbe strongest case descended monarch," grasping his slipper, threw it 
appears to be made out iu favour of Sir Philip Francis, with unerring aim at tho miscreant's head, at the same 
though even here there are difficulties which it is hard time cmng, “Avaunt, monster I from henceforth 
to get oyer. The first attempt to fix the authorship build all thy vessels on tbe model of that old shoe." 
upon Sir Philip Francis was made in 181)! by John Jvso,ju'-ao (Lat. Juno), one of the asteroids, or pla- 

Taylor, in his " Identity of Junius with a distinguished netoids, a group of small planets that revolvo in orbits 
living Charnotor established." The arguments are between those of Mara and Jupiter. (See Astxboids.) 
drawn principally from external considerations;—his It was discovered by a German astronomer, Herr 
absence on a journey to the continent cotnoides with Harding, of Lilienthal, on Sept. 1,18(11. It holds the 
an interruption to the letters; his departure for ludia, third place among the asteroids in order of discovery, 
with a high appointment, with their cessation; his and the fourth iu point of size, being 113 miles in 
receiving that appointment without any apparent diameter. Its mean distance from the eun is about 
cause, just after being dismissed from the War-o(Gce; 333,520,000 miles, and it accomplishes its revolution 
his. station in the Wur-oifice, with all tbe detaila of around that body in 4 years and 132 days, 
whioh Junius is so familiar; his knowledge of speeches J bvtx, jun'-ti (Span., an assembly), is a term applied 

delivered in tbe House of Commons, reports of wbioh in Spain to legislative assemblies or administrative 
hud been furnished by Francis; coincidences of thought councils. In the middle ages, the assemblies of tbe 
and expression between the letters and apeeohes of representatives of the nation without any preliminary 
Sir Philip Francis and the letters of Junius, and cer- call of the monarch were termed juntas. It was some- 
tain peculiarities of spelling which were common to times, also, used as synonymous with cortes. In 1808, 
both; resemblance of the handwriting. More recently, Napoleon summoned together 150 representatives of 
various other points have been brought out in favour the nation, under the suns of junta, for the adoption 
of Sir Philip Francis; so that, according to Macaulay, of a constitution whioh he wished to establish. After 
‘ the case against Francis, or, if you please, iu favour the insurrection, a new junta was formed, composed of 
of rrencis, rests on coincidences sufficient to convict the principal leaders of the insurrection, and number* 
a murderer." One strong objection urged againat mg forty-four members; besides which there was, iu 
Francis is, that he never before or after exhibited any overy province not subjugated by the Frenoh, a pro- 
proofs of a capacity or knowledge equal to the oompo- vjncial junta subordinate to it. In English, the term 
kitiaos of Junius and that when the first letters were junto (evidently of Spanish origin) is used to denote a 
written he was only 27 years of age. It is further said, cabal or faotion. 

tUat Sir Philip Francis never direotly denied his being Juntos, vV-nifcer (Lat. Jupiter), the sixth of the 
the author; and Lady Francis affirmed that his first greater or primary planets, reckoning them in order 
?ITj . r marriage was a aopy of "Junius s" from the eun, and including the planet Vulcan, which 
and that ho made a posthumous present to her of a wae discovered between Meroury and the eun in 1859, 
Mated copy ol Taylor a " Identity of Junius," found It is the largest of all the heavenly bodies In our solar * 
Ju his bureau. According to her, he mode himself system, with the exception, of the eun itself. Its die-' 
known as Jumus to the king, Lora North, end Lord meter is calculated to be about 90,750 miles, while ite 
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nun density If about ou^lwth of (hot of the earth, 
or 1*48 when compered with the density of an equal 
bulkof water represented by unity. The shape of (be 
planet is that of an oblate spheroidj its polar diameter, 
or'the length of its axis of revolution, being 88,300 
miles, which is, to its equatorial diameter, very nearly 
in the proportion of id to 17. The mean distance of 
Jnniter from the sun is calculated to be 408,000,000 
miles; it accomplishes its revolution about its own axis 
in 9 hours 55 minutes, and its revolution round the sun 
in 11 rears 317 days. The inclination of its orbit to 
the ecliptic is about 1 ° Iff, while the inclination of its 
equator to 'the ecliptic is 3° b' 30Cassini was the 
first who ascertained the length of the time in which 
Jupiter performs a complete revolution about its axis; 
hut Hooke first discovered the foot of the actual rota¬ 
tion of the planet. 'When viewed through a telescope, 
the planet seems to be surrounded by several narrow 
bands or belts of a dark colonr, which are parallel to 
each otbor and its equator. Astrouomers differ as to 
tbo cause of this singular appearance; but it is sup¬ 
posed to arise from the presence of dense masses of 
cloud about the planet. Jupiter is accompanied by 
four satellites or moons, which revolve about it in the 
same manner as the moon revolvea about the earth. 
The following table shows the approximate time of re¬ 
volution of each satellite about the planet, with its dis¬ 
tance from the planet and its diameter in miles:— 


Satellite «. 

Period of Rev. 

Mean Piet. 

Diam. 


Day. Bourn. 

Miles. 

JUile*. 

1 .... 

.. 1 18-406 .... 

.. 272,250 . 

2,430 

2 .... 

. 3 13-233 .... 

.. 435,600 . 

2,180 

S .... 

. 7 3-716 .... 

.. 691,250 . 

3,600 

4 .... 

. 16 16-633 .... 

..1,225,125 . 

3,045 


All the satellites, with the exception of the fourth. 
Buffer an eclipse in each revolution round the planet. 
The eclipses of the satellites of Jupiter, especially of 
the first, afford the means of determining the longitude 
of any place on the earth’s surface, nnd tbo tunc at 
which any eclipse of Jupiter’s satellites commences is 
consequently registered m the ‘'Nautical Almanac” for 
the guidance of sailors, the time named therein being 
the nour at which the eclipse would commence at 
Greenwich, if visible there. Now at whatever parts of 
the earth thoso eclipses are visible, they are always 
seen by observers at exactly the same moment of time, 
in consequence of the great distance of Jupiter from 
the earth. The observer, wherever ho may be, has 
merely to note the exact time at which the eclipse com¬ 
mences when viewed from his position, and then refer 
to the “ Nautioai Almanac ” to ascertain the time at 
which it commences at Greenwich. Tho difference 
between the times when reduced to degrees and mi¬ 
nutes, an hour of time corresponding to IS degrees of 
space, will show the longitude of the observer's posi¬ 
tion, which will be east of Greenwich if the time at 
which he observes the commencement of the eclipse be 
later than at Greenwich, and west of that place if it 
be earlier. Thus, if the commencement of the eclipse 
of a satellite of Jupiter be 8 p.ra. according to Green¬ 
wich time, the time of immersion to an observer 15° E. 
•sf Greenwich, will be 9 p.ra., and to an observer 16° MV. 
of that place it will be 7 p.m. 

Joxasbio Fobmation. (See Ooimo Ststxm.) 

JcaiscoirBulT, ju-rie-lcon'-rult (Lat. j,urii-eotutiUu», 
learned or skilled in law), is one who gives his opinion 
on cases of law, a master of the Boman jurisprudence. 
Among the Homans, the juris-consulti were men who 
studied the forms and principles of law, and gave opi¬ 
nions upon difficult points. ... 

'jTTWSDICTTON,L/lC^"lf“tf*k**#AlM l Ul GCriTCQ ffOID 

the Latin word Jwnedutio, signifying the declaration of 
law, and was used by the ancients to denote the admi¬ 
nistration of justice aa well aa the right to adminiater 
justice. It is now oommonly used to denote legal au¬ 
thority. The courts of Westminster nave jurisdiction 
over the whole of England and Wales 5 the jurisdiction 
of the other courts is limited to certain districts and 
certain kinds of causes. Where a party is oonvicted 
by a court or judges who exceed their jurisdiction, the 
matter may be removed to the court or Queen a Bench 
by writ of certiorari, and the proceedings quashed. A 
court is not to be presumed to have jurisdiction where 
it does not appear to have hue. 
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J c a terx ro aivox, ju-ri*-pm'«Unt 
Ha), is (be aeienoe at right, or of positive lew, Jt. f* 
divided into general and particular. The fbymer is the 
science or philosophy of positive law, and investigatpa . 
the principles which are common to all pomrejm* 
terns, apart from the local, partial, and SMiuntttwn 
onmstancea and peculiarities by which these system* 
respectively are distinguished from one another. Par¬ 
ticular jurisprudence treats of the laws of parttotdtac ' 
states; which laws are, dr at least profess to he, the 
rules and principles of universal jurisprudence itself 
specifically developed and applied, (Set LAW.) ' 

Jvnr, ja'-rt (Lat. Jurata, from jura, I swear), fit 
Law, is a number of men duly authorised to inquire 
into or determine aertnin foots, and bound byoatbto a 
faithful discharge of their duty. The time when trial 
by jury was instituted in this country Is matter of 
much dispute, os well as whether it ie of Anglo-Saxon 
or of Norman origin. It was, however, not tiff to# 
reign of Henry 11. that this institution beesmo frilly 
established and was reduced to a regular system. 1* 
was then made a mode of deoidiog facts in real notion!, 
which a subject might claim as a matter of right. It ft 
worthy of remark, that until about the reign of Henry 
Vi., trial by jury was in reality a trial by witnesses s suit' 
lienee they were sworn—not <( to give a true verdict, 
according to the evidence,” but merely " to speak tho 
truth.” Inquiry into matters ou behalf of the crown, 
by means of juries, was frequent in England long before 
trial by jury was commonly in use in courts of justice. 
At present, a jury is composed of twelve men, sworn 
to decide facts according to the evidence brought before 
them, either in civil or criminal matters. The three 
kinds of juries in the ordinary courts of justice in 
England, are the grand juries, the petty or eommon 
juries, and special juries. Grand juries are exclusively 
connected with criminal jurisdiction. (See dura 
Juxv.) By act 8 & 7 Goo. IV. 0 . 60, a juror must be 
twenty-one years of age, and it above Mxty, he is ex¬ 
empted, but not disqualified, from serving. He must 
also possess freehold or copyhold property of the dear 
yearly value often pounds, or have leasehold property, 
held by lease for twenty-one years or longer, of the 
annual value of twenty pounds, or oooupy a bouse con¬ 
taining not less than fifteen windows. In London, the 
occupation or a house, Shop, or place of business 
within the City, or the possession of real or persons! 
property of the value of one hundred pounds, constitutes 
a qualification. There are certain classes of persona 
exempt from serving on juries; namely, judges, clergy¬ 
men in holy orders, Boman Catholio priests and dis¬ 
senting ministers, serjeants, barristers and advocates, 
attorneys and proctors, officers of courts, coroners, 
gaolers, Ac.; physicians, surgeons, and apothecaries, 
officers in the army or navy, pilots and masters of 
vessels, officers of customs and excise, the household 
servants of the sovereign, sheriffs’ officers, constables, 
and parish clerks, and the like. Lists of persons quali¬ 
fied to act as jurors aro made out annuuKy-by the 
churchwardens and overseers of each parish. Copies 
of this list are fixed on the cbuTch doors on the threw 
first 8undays in September; objections are beard, and 
the lists allowed and signed by the justices of the 
peace, at. a special petty sessions held for that purpoeo 
within the last seven days of the same mouth. The 
functions and duties of the high constables are repeated 
by 28 It 27 Viet. c. 107 (1883); and now, toe clerk td 
the justices, as soon as the fits have been approved of 
and signed, has to forward them by post to the cwni' 
of the poaae for tbe tounty, who causes them to be 
copied into a book, which he has to deliver to toe 
sheriff. This book is used for th* following year, com¬ 
mencing on tbe let day of January. From the liet 
received from the clerk of the peace, the therm tskef 
the names of all those persons who are described at. 
esquires, or persons of higher degree, at bankers eg 
merchants, which arc copied out in a separate Uatw 
called the "special jurors’ list,” from which special - 
jurors are to be summoned when required. lo w' 
ordinary trial by jury in civil earns, when an lstnt 
joined, toe court awards a venire fa*lu* upon theTpfff ,! 
or record, in thaee word*,—" Therefore let a. My- 
earns, Ac.;’’ and the juror* are anntiqonea by, dm 
sheriff, in virtue of a prompt issued to bim for that 
| purpose. By 35 A Mvict. e. 107, itl person* fftol* to 


. 107, all person* UaW* to 
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to be addressed “Jury noidom, sad dirsoted to 1m tha phuntiflr» bound to appear in (mart by himsrii, 
place of abode u (riven ia tbo jurors’ book. Jn thi* attorney, or oouitscl, according to the old form, to 
ciue twotfedditionsl day* are allowed, beyond the answer the amercement to which he wee liable If he 
number required by law for the service of a sammoaq, failed in hie euit. It ia usual for a plaintiff, when ho 
before the <day on whieh -the juror ip required to perceives that be has not dm evidence auiUcieut to 
attend. The panel ia open to inspection in the rapport hie iaaue, to withdraw himself, and thru be 
sheriff’* office for aeven days, before the trial, whereby nonsuited; in wbiob case no verdiot can bo given, and 
the patties may have notice of the jurora, and of he may commence the tame euit again for the tame 
their sufficiency or inanffloicnov, characters, oonnee- cante of action; but if a verdict has been delivered 
tioni, and relatione; eo that they may be challenged thereon, he ia for ever barred from proonediog upon 
upon juet cause. Tbe sheriff returns his execution of tbo same ground of complaint. In case the plaintiff 
the precept issued to him to eummon jurors, with the appears, the jury, by their foreman, deliver .in their 
panel of jurors annexed, to tbe judge’s officer in court, verdict, which is recorded in court, and they are then 
when tbe cause comes on for trial. The jurors con- discharged. These remarks regarding juries in civil 
tained in the panel are either common nr special, causes apply for the most part also to juries in criminul 
Special jurias were originally introduced in trials at suits. The qualifications, disqualification*. and ex* 
bar, when the causes were of too great nicety for the eruptions, arc the same in both oases. "When a pri* 
discussion of ordinary freeholders. Either party is soner, on his arraignment, has pleaded not guilty, and 
entitled to have a special jury for the trial of any issue, has put himself for trial upon the country,—that ia, 
as well at the assises as at bar ; he paying the extraor- the jury, tho sheriff of the county must return a panel 
dinary expense, unless the judge will certify that the of jurors for that purpose. If the proceedings are lie* 
cause required such special jury. When a special jury fore the court of Queen's Bench, the trial in aaqe of a 
fa to be summoned, forty-eight names are taken by misdemeanour is bad at niii print, unless it bo of such 
ballot from the special jurors’ list, in the manner par* consequence as to it- t a trial at bar; but in either 
tionlarly described in the statute ; and from this mini- case a special jury n ..<■ be obtained on the motion of 
bar twelve are then struck off by each party, and the either tbe proaeouti - or the defendant. When tbe 
names of the remaining twenty-four are the jurors to trial is called on, the jurors are sworn as they appear, 
bo summoned for tho oause, the first twelve of whom to tho number of twelve, unless challenged by either 
that answer to their names constituting tbe special jury, party. Challenges may be made either on the part of 
Tbe names of the jurors being written on tickets, Hre the queen or the prisoner, and may lie cither to the 
put into a box or glass; and when ench cause is tried, whole array or to separate polls, as in civil causes, lie- 
twelve of those persons whose names shall bn iirst aides tho four kinds of causes on account of which a 
drawn out of tha box ahall tie sworn upon tho jury, juror may bo challenged in civil cases, tbe.re is, in 
Unless absent, challenged, or excused. Challenges are criminal cases, or at least in capital ones (and in legal 
of two sorts,—challenges to the array and challenges phraseology all felonies are capital], allowed to the pri* 
to tbe polls. Challenges to the array are at onee an soner un arbitrary and capricious species of challenge 
exception to (be whole panel in which the jury bto ar- to a certain number of jurors, without showing any 
rayed or sot forth by tha sheriff' in bis return, as on rause at all, which is called a peremptory challenge, 
account of some default in the sheriff, or his under-ofli- The number of jurors that may thus bo peremptorily 


a lord of parliament ba impanelled on a jury; 2. prop . craving to bo tried by a jury de medietate Ungtur, or 
ftr defectum, as where one has not an estate sufficient half foreigners; and the sheriff', or proper minister, 
to qualify him to be a juror; 3. f ropier affectum, from shall return for one half of the jury a competent num- 
beiug suspected of bios or partiality in tho cause; 4. her of aliens, if so many are to bo fouud in the place 
propter delictum, on account of some orime or misde- where the trial is had; and if not, thou as many aliens 
meauour that affects the juror's orodit and renders him as shall ho found. No such alien juror is liable to bo 
infamous. If, by means of challenges or other cause, challenged for want of freehold nr other qualification, 
a sufficient number of unexceptionable jurors do not but may bn challenged for any other oause. When tbe 
appear at the trial, either party may pray a tale*, that number of jurors is deficient, talesmen maybe awarded, 
is, a supply of such men as are summoned upon tbe as in civil causes. Formerly, if the verdict of tbe jury 
first panel, in order to makeup the deficiency. If any wore notoriously wrong, they might have been punished, 
man summoned to attend on a jury shall not attend in and their lands and chattels forfeited to the sing, and 
pursuance of sucli summons, or, being thrice coiled, their verdict might have bean set aside by attaint, at 
aboil not answer to his name; or if any snob man, or the euit of tbe king, although not at the euit of the 
■tity talesman, after being called, shall not appear, or prisoner; but this mode of punishment ia abolished, 
withdraw himself from the presence of the court, tho line and imprisonment being substituted in lieu thereof 
court shall sot suoh line upon him as It may see fit, and after indictment or information. The practice for* 
in the case of a viewer, not less than £10. When a mcrly in use of fining, imprisoning, or otherwise 
sufficient number of persons impanelled, or taleamon, punishing, merely at the discretion of the court, be* 
appear, they ore then separately sworn well and truly oause their verdict was contrary to the direction of the 
to try the issue between tbe parties, and to give a true judge, woe arbitrary, unconstitutional, and illegal. If 
verdiot, aoaordiug to the evidence. The jury are now the jury find the prisoner not guilty, be is then forever 
ready to hear the merits, and the pleadings are opened quit and discharged of the ucouaation; but if guilty, 
tp them by counsel, on that aide which holds tbe allir* lie is then said to be convicted of the orime whereof he 
Wative of the question in issue. The evidence on tho stands indicted.—(fief. Forsyth’s Siftory qf Trial bp 
astro side is next gone through, and summed up if neoes- Jury; Kerr’s Comment on the Lam qf England.) In 
cory, after which the advocate on the other side opens Scotland, iu criminal cases, the number of tbe jury is 
the adverse rase, and supports it by evidence, and fifteen, and tbe majority of that number give the vev- 
•“rae up if necessary; and then the party which began dint; and in civil causes tbe number of tbe jury ie 
bvardin reply. The judge then sums up the whole twelve, and they must be unanimous, as in England j 
or the evidence to the jury, omitting ell superfluous but it is provided, that if, after three hours 1 deuhera* 
circumstances, observing wherein tbe main question tion in any civil cause in tbe Court of Session, nine of 
ana principal issue lies, stating wbat evidence has been ssid jury shall agree, their verdiot shall be taken, 
given in support of it, with such remarks as he thinks Jukt-iubt, a temporary mast erected in a ship in 
nccessaiy for their direction, and giving them his the place of one that has been lost either in action or 


vr, w o® 0 ™®' their verdiot; end, in order to e neighbouring port, where her proper masts ere 
n »due delay, they er* kept awaiting her. 
g,ad1 ®* nnleso by perm is- Jus, jut (Lat.), is a word borrowed from the Latin 

j ® on of *“• Ml thsvara unanimously agreed, language, and very frequently used in law and other* 
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wise. It edmltt of severnl eignifiofltioua, the Chief of 
which ete,—that which is right or conformable to lew[ 
alsotbe obligation which the law imposes; also a man's 
privilege*, whether singnlarly or collectively; it mems 
likewise the power which originate# from the law, ms 
well as the place where justice is administered. 

Job Smstk. (AiDrrm Bxohc.) 

Jrs Mum is the term applied in Soot* law ta the 
nnoontrolled power of administration of the goods in 
communion -seated in the husband, by which he ac¬ 
quires an unlimited right of management and disposal 
of the movable estate of the wife, whether belonging 
to her at toa time of tho marriage or acquired during 
it* subsistence. 

Jus Qviarriuw signified the fullest enjoyment of a 
Soman eitssen of the right of security of pereonnl 
liberty, of registration on the list of property, of par¬ 
ticipation in the service of tho legion, m pubiio 
honours, of the right Of suffrage, Ac. 

JusTtaa, iW-ri* (Let. /uttieia), is one of the four 
cardinal virtues, and was regarded liy Plato as in¬ 
cluding all human virtue or duty. It is the doing wbat 
is just or right, and may be distinguished as ethical, 
economical, and politice'l. The first consists in doing 
justice between man and man, as men, as members of 
tho same human family j the second, in doing justice 
between the members of a family or household; and 
the third iu doing justice between the members of a 
community or commonwealth. Justice, as opposed to 
equity, means merely doing what positive law requires, 
while equity is doing whet is fair and right in the cir¬ 
cumstances of each particular case. Justice is not 
founded in law, as some assert, but in onr idea of wliat 
is right; and laws are just or unjust just in so far as 
they do, or do not, conform to that idea. 

Justice CLERK, the Lorti, ok SCOTLAND, was ori¬ 
ginally the clerk and assessor of tho justiciary, and 
was first assumed as a judge in 1003 and confirmed in 
1071, when the court wits remodelled. lie was soon 
after raised to the dignity of second president of the 
Justiciary court, and is tho presiding judge iu that 
court in the absence of the lord justice-general. He is 
always one of the lords of the Court of Hesaion, end on 
the division of that court into two chambers iu 1811, he 
was made ex officio president of tho second division. 
The office of lord justice clerk is now, in point of rank, 
the second judicial appointment in Scotland. lie ia 
one of the officers of state for Scotlund, and one of the 
commissioners for keeping tho Scottish regalia. 

JrSTlCR-GSNKBAL, THE IiOllD, OF SCOTLAND, WSS the 

J 'resident or head of the court of Justiciary, and was 
ormerly an officer of high rank and consideration. 
For many yean it had becomes sinecure, being usually 
held by some of the Scottish nobility, while the duties 
of the office were discharged by tbe lord justice oterk; 
so that at length, by 1 Wm. IV. o. 60, the. office was 
declared to be abolished ou the termination of the 
then existing interest, and the duties to devolve upon 
the lord president of the Court of Session, with which 
office'they were afterwards to remain conjoined. 

Jcsnoxs of tub Peace are persons appointed by 
royal commission to keep the peace within u certain dis¬ 
trict. The queen is, by virtue of her office and dignity, 
the principal ooneervator of tbe peaoe within her domi¬ 
nions, ana may give authority to any other to sea the 
pence kept, and to punish*such as break it. All the 
judges of the superior courts are conservators of the 
peace, and are sometime#called justices; but justices of 


Mfl continues, with little alteration, to this day. This' 
Commission appoints them all, jointly and severally, to 
keep the peace in tbe particular county named, and to 
cause to be kept all the ordinanoes and statute* far the 
preservation of tho same; and to chastise and punish 
*11 persons that offend against the same. Any two or 
more-of them (in which number some particular jus¬ 
tices, crone of them, sremlway* to be included) an 
alio authorised to inquimlato and determine Monies 
and other misdemeanours committed in said county, and 
to chastise and punish the said offenders, and every one. 
-ci thern, for their offenose, by fines, ransoms, antenna- 
roenU-forfoitures.and other means, aa aeeqrding to 
law. when any justice named la thacommiarton in-! 
1071 


Justiciary, 2Sfek Court of 


tend* to act under it. he anas out s writ of Mi m m 
pefestofom Item the oterk of toe crown in chancery, 
empowering certain parsons therein named toadmin- 
ister toe usual oaths to him; be., an oath pf qttoK* 
fleatfon na to estate, to wbieh are added ta'feetaf-#f 
allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, mtttoh -imam , 
done, he is at liberty to act. By 18 fit*. £11. e. to 
•very justice of the peace* for any ooflnty, ridipgfor 
division within England or’Wales, ia required to bevvy 
in law or eqnity, in possession and for hw own use and 
benefit, a freehold, copyhold, or customary estate ft* ‘ 
life, or for some greater estate, or an estate for soma 
long term of years determinable upon lift or lire*, Mr 
for a certain term originally created for twenty-one 
year* or more, in lands, tenements, or hereditaments in 
England or Wales, of tbe clear yearly value of 
over and above all inoumbnuioes effecting, and.- at] 
rents and charges payable out of or in respect of, #ha 
same, or shall be seised of, or entitled to, in law 40 
equity, for hie own use and benefit, the immediate na* 
version or remainder of and In lands, tenements, and 
hereditaments leased for one, two, or three lives, or 
for any term of years determinable on lives upon tS» 
served rents, and which are of the yearly valueof £300, 
Certain official persons are excepted from those pro* 
visions, liy 6 & 7 Viet. o. 73, no attorney or aoltoitafl 
shall be capable of being a justice of tbe peace for sty 
county during such i<me as ho practises as an attorney 
or solicitor. The > ffice of justice of tbe peace sub¬ 
sists during tho pleasure of the crown, ana it deter* 
minable either directly fay writ under the great sea), 
or indirectly by a new commissiun from which bla 
nntuo is omitted. The commission is also determined 
by the death of the sovereign by whom it was issued. 
No action can be brought against a justice of to* 
peace for any act done by him iu the oxecution of Ids 
duty with respect to any matter within his jurisdiction, 
however erroneous bis decision may bo, unless it be 
proved that toe not was done maliciously and without 
rcosmialile or probable cause | and in such a case be ia 
answerable to the court of Qnsen'a Bench, which eaer- 
cises a general superintendence over the conduct of 
those to whom the administration of criminal jus* 
tice in the country is committed. The court will not 
take up the question whether the proceeding Woe right 
or not in itself, but solely whether-it proceeded from 
unjust, corrupt, or oppressive motives. The power* 
and duties of a justice of tho peaoe are laid down in U* 
commission, and in various statutes Aet 6 it 6 Viet, 
c. 38, defines tbe jurisdiction of justices at quarts# 
sessions, and acts 11 & 12 Vkt. co. 48 and 43, define 
the duties of justices out of sessions. 

Justiciar or Scotland, «»■<»»*'•«-*•, was tbe *n- 
cient criminal judgo in Scotland, an officer of great 
power anil authority being at the bead both of toe law 
ami the military force of the kingdom. About Mini, 
the office beenmo hereditary in the noble famfiy of 
Argyll, in whose hands it continued for npwarde of* 
century, and afterwards became merged in -that of 
justice-general. 

Justiciary, Chief, of Ekolawd —This office ia 
traced hack to that of grand seneschal, or dapifor.iOf 
the early Franks. The seneschal was < -s unnily a tty# 
of steward of toe household of tbe Frank kings, who, 
after their oonquest of Uaul, rose to be the highest 
officer of the state, after the king, end Suited ns U* 
representative in ell the departments of the state, ft 
England, the office w« divided into tiso parte, having 
two distinct officers, toe one the chief justimary, 
whom the judicial affairs of the state were eovnmntoffi 
and tbe otlier the chief offleer of the royal household. 
The authority of the ehief justiciary extended over 


was regent of toe kingdom daring toe king’* 
and writs ran in hit name. The power of the eMflf 
justiciary, was broken towards the end of the Nortflflh' 
period, and the daft Srgii, ia which he jtretidmLtaM 
divided into four distinct courts j via., -OJtaMflfc&K* 
cheque#. King's Bento, and Common Flea*, It<dflta£.' 
mined about thett Ben. llL—Ect Sag riffi 4&Sg* 
panto*—Arte add Seseoces. v 

JumoiAwr, Hjoh Court of, is toe Supreme erimfe 
ad float of Scdtftnd, composed of five ftrdfl xsf toe 






rt of Session, added to the lords juatioe-general and 
jnstioo clerk. ItB constitution was settled by not 1872, 
o. 18. It nits from time to time in Edinburgh, during 
the y«*r % aoeordiog to the amount of business to be 
transactor besides which, the lords of justiciary are 
directed Cuhold cirouit courts regularly twice a year, 
in spring and autumn, in different parte of the country. 
There are three circuits : the South, consisting of the 
burghs of Jedburgh, Dumfries, and Ayr; the West, 
consisting of Glasgow, Inveralv, and Stirling; and the 
North, consisting of rerth, Aberdeen, end Inverness. 
Besides which, a winter oircuit courtis held iu Glasgow. 
Each circuit court is attended by two judges; but in 
Glasgow they may sit separately in different courts. 
The jurisdiction of this oourt extends to all crimes, and 
includes tbs whole of Scotland; and it has also the 
power of reviewing the sentences of all inferior criminal 
courts in Scotland. From its decisions there is no 
appeal, either to the House of Lords or any other houso. 
The Cirouit Court has also a civil jurisdiction as a court 
of appeal. The oases are tried by a jury of fifteen, who 
do not require to be unanimous, us in England, the 
Verdict being according to the opinion of the majority. 

JtTSimXBLK HoMICIUB. (Stt JIOMICIDK ) 

JUSTIFICATION, jut-tif~e-kai'-thun (Let.Justus, just, 
and/oeio, 1 make), denotes a judicial act,—the declar¬ 
ing or pronouncing a person just or righteous ac¬ 
cording to law. It ia used oitlierin a legal or theological 
sense. Where a person is found not to have broken 
the law, lie is said to bo justified in a legal sense. But 
in this way none of the human race can be said to be 
justified or stand acquitted before God; for we aro told 
that there is none righteous; no, not one. The justi¬ 
fication, therefore, of wliioh the Scriptures principally 
treat, is not a personal, but an imputed righteousness. 
It is through the righteousness of Christ, the spotless 
obedience, bitter sufferings, and accursed death of the 
son of man. who became surety for him, that the sinner 
is justified before God. Justification, according to the 
Assembly’s catechism, “is an aot of God’s free grace, 
whereby be pardonetli all our sine, and aceeptcth us ns 
righteous in bis sight, ouly for the righteousness of 
Christ, imputed to us, and received by faith alone/’ 
“Justification,” says Bishop Hopkins, “ia a gracious 
aot of God, whereby, through the righteousness of 
Christ’s satisfaction imputed, ho freely remits to the 
believing sinner the guilt and punishment of his Bine; 
and through the righteousness of Christ's perfect obe¬ 
dience imputed, ho accounts hiir righteous, and accepts 
him into love and favour, and unto eternal life. This 
is justification, which is the very sum and faith of the 
whole gospel, and the only end of the covenant of 
grace.” Justification is (1) an act of God's free grace, 
without any merit whatever in the creature; ( 2 ) it is 
an act of justioc, as well as of graoe,—the law being 
perfectly fulfilled iu Christ, and divine justice satisfied; 
(3) it is an individual, an instantaneous act, done at 
once, and admitting of no degrees; and (4) it is irre¬ 
versible, and an unalterable act. The effects or bless, 
inge of justification are—( 1 } ‘peace with God ; ( 2 ) 
access to God through Christ; (3) acceptance with 
God; (4) peace of conscience, and a holy confidence 
and security under all the difficulties and securities of 
the present state; and (S) finally, eternal salvation. 

Justinian's Cods, or Legislation, jui-tiu'-e-dm, 
is the name given to the code of laws drawn up by 
order of the Roman emperor Justinian, soon after he 
ascended the throne. His objeot was to establish a 
complete system of written legislation for all his 
dominions; and to this end to make two great collec¬ 
tions,—-one of the imperial constitutions, or the heat 
and moat useful laws of his predecessors from the time 
of Hadrian; the other of all that was valuable in the 
works of the jurists. In A.B. 628, he named a commis¬ 
sion, consisting of Joannes and nine other persona, to 
compile the preoedingconstitutions, with ample powers 
to correct and retrench, as well as to consolidate and 
arrange. Partial compilations had previously been 
made, as by Gregory and Hermogenes, in the reign of 
Constantlne-and the Theodoaian nods effected under 
Theodosius II. The commission executed their tssk 


xrionnisn, wno wss one or the previous commit- 
ana had given great precis of ability, was autho¬ 


rised to select fellow-labourers to assist in the other 
sad more difficult part of the undertaking. He se¬ 
lected sixteen coadjutors, and they set to work with 
auoh earnestness that their task was completed in little 
more than three years, and received the imperial sanc¬ 
tion on 30th December, 833. The compilation, termed 
“ Digests," or “ Pandeotaj,” from its oomprChensive 
character, was divided into fifty books, and arranged 
on tbe model of the Perpetual Edict. It oomprebends 
upwards of 8,000 extracts, in the selection of which the 
compilers made uae of nearly 2,000 different books, 
containing more than 3,000,000linos. Justinian wished 
that his body of laws should supersede all others, both 
for practice and for study; but the Digest anfl Code led 
too far into details, and could not be well understood 
by beginners; hence the necessity for having aD elemen¬ 
tary work composed for that purpose. Already,in the 
constitution of December, 630, Justinian had declared 
his intention of having an elementary work composed. 
Its preparation was intrusted to Tribonwn, in con¬ 
junction with Theopliilue and Dorothem; and it 
received tbe imperial sanction 21st November, 633. 
This elementary work is the Institutes, and is divided 
into four books, being formed on tbe basis of tbe 
Institutes of Gains, but . ltercd so as to harmonise with 
the Digest and Code, 'here were still some points 
which had been debate ' y the old jurists; and, nt tbe 
suggestion of Tribonur.. the emperor began, while the 
compila'ious were yet in progress, to issue constitu¬ 
tions, having for their object the decision of these con¬ 
troverted points. These were coliectf d and published, 
to the number of fifty, and formed what is known as 
the “ Fifty Decisions." As the code of 629 was a very 
imperfect work, it was determined to revise it, and to 
incorporate the “ Fifty Decisions'' in the revised edi¬ 
tion. The work was committed to Tribonian, with 
four others, and received the imperial sanction on the 
Ifith November, 63-1. This, the “ Oodex ltepetiiuj 
Prmlectionis," is the oodo which wo now have, the 
earlier one having been carefully suppressed, and no 
trace of it remaining. It is divided into twelve hooka, 
and the books into titles, with rubrics deuotiug their 
contents. Under each title the contents are arranged 
chronologically. The arrangement in general corre¬ 
sponds with that of the Digest. Justinian, however, 
wus not content with being a collector, he must also 
bo a maker of law. Ho could not see that his having 
systematized the law should exclude' him from law¬ 
making. lie announced in the Code, that any legisla¬ 
tive reforms he might nt uriy future time see fit to 
make should be published in tko form of “ Novell® 
Constitutiones." Many such novella were afterwards 
published,—the first in January, 639; tbe last in No¬ 
vember, 60-t. Altogether, they amount to 166, though 
but few of them bear a later date than 643, the year of 
Trihoninn's death. No collection seems to have been 
made of them during the lifetime of Justinian. These 
works of Justinian, notwithstanding their defeote and 
faults, are deserving of very great praise. They have 
exercised an incalculable influence over the thoughts 
and actions of men, and are to be found pervading 
most of the systems of law of the civilized world. Tbe 
“Digest'' is especially volnuble, as preserving remains 
of the works of jurists which would otherwise have 
been lost, and which are of greet value as illustrating 
the history of these tiroes, and affording models of 
legal reasoning and expression.— Rtf. Smith's Die- 
tionary of Ancient Biography, art. JutUniamt ; Ft- 
glieh Cyclopedia— Arts and Sciences; The InetUutet 
qf Jutlinian, by T. C. Sandora, 1863. 

Juts. (Set Concnoatrs.) 

Juvknilx Offxndrrs, jn'-ve-ntU (Lat. juvekie, 
young).—A number of statutes have of late yeSre 
been pasted regarding tbs reformatory treatment of 
juvenile criminals. By 17 & 18 Viet. e. 88, any person 
under sixteen years of age who shall be oonvieted of 
any offenoe before a magistrate, or two or more jus¬ 
tices of the peace in England, or any sheriff, or magis¬ 
trate of bnrgb, or police magistrate, in Scotland, may, 
in addition to the sentence passed as punishment, he 
sent to a reformatory school, to he detained for 6 
period Of not less than tiro or more than five years: 
there must, however, he a previous imprisonment of 
not less then fourteen days. TbeTreseury is to defray 
the whole or a portion of the cost of'the ogre end 
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such offender, M sucha rat* pm head' 


maintenance of such offender, st m * rate pm bead 
aa shall bo determined oo. The court may, however, 
oompd tbs parent, or step-parent, to support mob 
offender, if or sufficient ability to do to. Ike oflender 
absconding from aehool, or milfolbr neglecting or re* 
fusing to abide by tbe rules thereof, msy be punished 
by the foreaaid magistrates by imprisonment with hard 
labour, for any period not exceeding three months. 

iItab, yi'-or, it the name of tbe eighth month Of the 
Jewish year, corresponding, at tbe earliest, with our 
April; but it may be as late aa May. It baa only 
SO days. 


K kai, is the eleventh letter and eighth consonant 
} in our language. Its sound is that of c before 
the vowels a, o, k, and the two are sometimes inter¬ 
changeable! as in German, carl or karl ; Latin kalendtc 
or calenda. K was burrowed from the Greek kappa, 
or the Oriental kaph, and finds only an ambiguous 
place in occidental languages. Sallust, a lioman 
grammarian, attributes its introduction into the Latin 
to one Sulvius; and 1‘riscinn looked upon it as u super¬ 
fluous letter, and says that it was never used but in 
words derived from the Greek. Ijnintihan denies H a 
place in the Latin, and blames its use even in suoli 
words us kaUndtr, kalian nia. According to Scaurus, k 
was anciently usod instead of the syllable c<t, c instead 
of ce, ci; and it is owing to tins ancient usage that, in 
our modern alphabets, k is pronounced ka, and c, ce 
and ci. K alternates, in the Semitic languages, with 
g, i, q, h, kh, ghain; and in tbe Indo-European with 
those letters arid with e,j, y, w. In English, k is for 
the most part used only before e, t, and », in tbe be¬ 
ginning of words, as ken, kill, know, and tbe liho. 
Formerly it used to be joined with c at the end of 
words, us in publick, miuick; but it is now omitted, 
except in words of one syllable, us jack, block. Among 
the Bomans, slanderers used to be branded on tbe 
forehead with k (kaliannia). As a numeral, K denotes 
260 j with a stroke over.it, thus—K, 250,000. 

Kaaha, ka’-a-ba, is the name of a famous mosquo 
in the city of Mecca, and the object of as much vene¬ 
ration to Mohammedans as the iloly Sepulchre was to 
Boroau Catholics. It is an oblong edifice of fine grey 
granite, standing in the centre of a large open court; 
and is, according to Burton, 65 feet in length by '16 in 
breadth. It is surrounded by a covering of black silk, 
hanging doWn from the roof, with a golden band run¬ 
ning round the top, and a golden curtain in front of 
the door. The door, by which free admission is 
granted only ten or twelve times in the year, is in the 
north-west side, about seven feet from the ground, and 
is covered with silver and adorned with ornaments of 
gold. The entranoa is gained by a flight of steps of 
carved wood, which is moved away on rollers when not 
used. The interior is plain, and destitute of windows, 
or any other opening besides the entrance, except a 
■mall door, called the Sab tl Taubah, or Gate of 
Bepentaoce, leading to a staircase by which access is 
gained to the root. The floor and walla consist of a 
sort of ohequor*work of marble, of various colours, j 
principally white, and the roof and top part of tbe j 
walls are covered with red damask embroidered with 


.. s^isa, wrymm ism yarn— ai easterns .. 

to ho that of Eager, is inclosed In eaqtMBjei 
building, opposite the east corner of fhejKa 
Kacootl. - (Are Cxcodtl.) .* 
Kalriposcoxx, kU-i'-doe-hope (Or. tato*. 


bnt invented and perfected by Sir DavMr BaeMW#' 
By a peculiar arrangement of mirrors, or reflects}# 
surfaces, it produces the appear an oo of a perfectly 
symmetrical pattern, which undergoes _ an endue*, 
variety of changes, by turning the tube in which tbh 
mirrors are fixed. It is chiefly useful id furnishing . 
ideas to designers of patiorue for paper-hangings, 
carpets, Ac., and any woven or printed fabric, lawmen 
symmetry ol design is desirable. The simplest fojrtabf 
kaleidoscope consists of a cylinder of tin, in which two 
plane rectangular mirrors of polishod metal, or ofghtic, 
having tbe buck blackened, are fixed at such an ugiO' 
of inclination to oaob other as msy be obthinhO# 
dividing 300° by tbe numbers 3, 4, 6, 6, 1, 8, M, j!ffb 
cylinder is covered at one end with a oircular pUteqf. 
metal, having a small hole in the centre, whilfe a rirttot 
metal in Httcd over the other and, which is SO 00b" 
structed that two circular pieces of glass may be flgsff, 
in it, at u abort distance from each other, having soma.' 
pieces of coloured gloss, beads, laoa, feathers, kso., Ia. 
the space hotween thorn. Tiie pieoe of glass that i* 
placed at tho extreme end of the cylinder should ha 
ground glass, so that while the light is admitted into 
the interior of the instrument, external objects may ha 
prevented from becoming peroeptible to the observer. 
An angle of 60° is perhaps the beat angle of inclination 
for tho mirrors, us it may be readily determined, and 
affords a six-fold repetition of tbe pattern, which 
presents a tolerably uniform appearuuoe of colour iu 
all parts. If the angle of inclination be greater than 
(10°, the pattern will not be multiplied to SO great ail 
extent; but if less, although the pattern will be re¬ 
pealed a grouter number oi times, it will lose consider¬ 
ably in brilliancy, nt and toward* the part where the 
reflections of tboputteru meet, by the frequency of the 
multiplication. In some kaleidoscopes, the mirrors aro 
niadn trapezoidal in form, instead of rectangular, the 
broader ends being placed at tbe lower end of tho 
tube. The principle of the kaleidoscope will be under¬ 
stood from tho accompanying figure, la which the 


of four or five feet from the ground, and is composed 
of a number of small stones, cemented together, and 
carefully smoothed, haring the appearance of having 
been broken in pieces and then mended. The constant 
wear which it ha* undergone at the lips and hands of 
worshippers renders it extremely difficult to determine 
the nature of the material; bat most travellers regard 
it aa of voloanio origin; and, according to Burton, it is 
a large aerolite. On the outride, in .the south-west 
wdl, i* a stone of a dark-red colour, which is also 
touched and kissed by the devotees. On the north- 
wsaf side of the Kaaba are situated what are Mid to be 
the graTta of Ishmaal and Hager, inclosed by a aemi- 
tjiwwar will flve feat high and four fast thick, covered 
with white marble. The Zeot-Zem, or sacred well, said 
102 * 
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smaller circle, ABC, represents a section of tho tube 1 
of the instrument, end A.B, AC, sections of the srinmi.'• 
which are represented aa inclined fib each other at an' 
angle of 80 s . The objects in the spam a, beUreen'w 
glasses, are seen directly by the eye; the part'b&nS 
pattern in the apace b is formed by tbe rnfloifjnn''alf 
the objects in the space a. in the mirror ABi s^j£^ 
parte, by the reflection of tbe object* in.-thlwlii^:, 
in the mirror AO: these reflections age again ttjetol " 
reflected by the opposite mirror*, sad fum.fke.gam 

minor tor in uuni ppc unit* in in mb/s niico 
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maintenance of such offender, st m * rate pm bead 
aa shall bo determined oo. The court may, however, 
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offender, if or sufficient ability to do to. Ike oflender 
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SO days. 
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260 j with a stroke over.it, thus—K, 250,000. 
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breadth. It is surrounded by a covering of black silk, 
hanging doWn from the roof, with a golden band run¬ 
ning round the top, and a golden curtain in front of 
the door. The door, by which free admission is 
granted only ten or twelve times in the year, is in the 
north-west side, about seven feet from the ground, and 
is covered with silver and adorned with ornaments of 
gold. The entranoa is gained by a flight of steps of 
carved wood, which is moved away on rollers when not 
used. The interior is plain, and destitute of windows, 
or any other opening besides the entrance, except a 
■mall door, called the Sab tl Taubah, or Gate of 
Bepentaoce, leading to a staircase by which access is 
gained to the root. The floor and walla consist of a 
sort of ohequor*work of marble, of various colours, j 
principally white, and the roof and top part of tbe j 
walls are covered with red damask embroidered with 
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form » corresponding appearance to the other part*. 
It it manifest, that unless the angle it which the vnir- 
rer* ere inclined be accurately determined, the reflec¬ 
tion* will not coincide, and the pattern will not be 
complete Ip the part f. Kaleidoeoopee are made hi 
which the. angle of inoidenoe of the mirror* may be 
varied at pleasure, and by the aid of a lamp and a 
system of len«e* in connection with the inatrament, the 
pattern may be projected on a screen, In an enlarged 
form, like the Image throwti from a alide in a magic 
lantern. A pleasing elfeet of a similar nature, in which 
the image* of the original object are multiplied, and 
produced in different direction*, may be produced by 
fitting the edge* of three, four, or six trapexoidal mir- 
ren together, 10 a* to form ahollow prism, and putting 
them into a tube, similar to that in which the two 
mirrors of the ordinary kaleidoscope are inserted. In¬ 
struments of this kind, which were invented by l>r. 
Bogct, are called polyoentral kaleidoscopes. An in¬ 
strument resembling the kaleidoscope in its general 
principles, to which the namo of dehusonpe has been 
given, was invented in Paris in 18B0. It is used for 
forming patterns fur calico-printing.— Hrf. Brewster’s 
TreatUe on the Kaleidoeoope; Lurdncr’e if me um of 
Scienoe and Art; Annate of Philaenphy, vol. xi. 

KiLXtnun. (See Cai.bkdab.) 

Kaluitbs. (See Calknds.) 

Kaxmia, UU'-me-ti (so named in honour of Peter 
Knlm, the Swedieli traveller), iu Bot,, a gen. of plinils 
belonging to the nat. ord. Erieareee. The species are 
beautiful shrubs, and belong to the clues of ornamental 
plants commonly called Ainericnn. At the horticul¬ 
tural shows they aro always exhibited with rhododen¬ 
drons and axaleus. 

Kawaia. (See Rottlsba.) 

Kixi (ku'-nie), a name given In ,Tapan to certain 
■pints or divinities, the belief in which seems to have 
onaraoterised the ancient religion of tlmt country, be¬ 
fore it beoaine intermingled with foreign doctrines, 
and still constitutes its basis. The kanit nre believed 
to be partly elemental, subordinate to the doittea of 
the tmi and muon, nnd partly the spirits of men,—in 
fact, every natural agent and phenomenon is supposed 
to have its own spirit or genius. The spirits of human 
beings survive the body, and, according to the notions 
of the individual in life, receive reward or punishment. 
When a man's life has been distinguished tor its piety, 
or for the good he has done to liis fellow-men, lifter 
death he is deilled, and his turn* is worshipped. The 
number of these kami at the present day is estimated 
at 3,000, and they are worshipped in temples without 
statues or images. Each kami is represented by a 
mirror, sb the emblem of purity; nnd all the rites Rnd 
ceremonies seem to be typical of purification. The 
priests who superintend toe worship of those temples 
are called kauii-nusi, or the ministers of the spirits. 

Katifiuiiioow, karnp-tu'-le-kon (from Or. kamptoi, 
flexible, and tale, a coverlet), a species of floor-cover¬ 
ing which has, of late years, superseded oil-cloth and 
other similar substances. It was first patented by the 
Messrs. Goodyear, whioh firm exhibited the first speci¬ 
men of kamptulicon in the Oreat Exhibition of 1851. 
It is manufactured by oombining cotton, cork, wool, 
.and other fibrous materials with india-rubber, nnd 
spreading semi-fluid mixture on a back or ground 
of oanroa or woollen doth. While in this state the 
floor-covering undergoes a sort of embossing process, 
effected either plain or in colours. When it is com- 

S ". and thoroughly dried, the kamptulicon will be 
to have tho softness of a velvet-pile carpet com¬ 
bined with far more durability, besides being much 
lem in price. 

Kambiu. (See BnrooK.) 

Xawoaroo, kinff-od-roo', a native term applied to an 
extensive family of animals, distinguished by the 
female having no plaeenta, and by their young being 
■breed in a peouliar (touch in the body of the mother. 
V®** Maiwuaui.) The seieutifio term Meicrapue is 
, also Med to designate the same family, whioh varies 
and habits. Some are esnuvorosa, 
whilst otiters live on vegetables. They are nearly all 
eonflaad to Australia, and are characterised by a very 
- . c r ae intelligence. The pbalangers form 1 a 

•Rtv-family, haring the second and third toss so com- 
wotely included within the skin s* to appear like a 
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single toe, were it not for the daws, whioh prcjsetdi*- 
tinctly. They are covered with a suae, thick, aoft fnr, 
and live on trees or hashes, They ham a strong pre¬ 
hensile tsfl, with whioh they book themselves to the 
hranches upon whioh they dose during the day. Thor 

F osses* a very strong odour, but fbesr flesh is eaten, 
n the genus Out mu, the tail i* long, aoaly, and rat- 
like, and the ears are short. In tbs gen ns Petanrut, 
the skin of the body is expanded between the anterior 
nnd posterior limbs, which enables the species to leap 
from ono tree to another. Four or five species are 
known, of which the most familiar is the flying squirrel 
of Norfolk Island. The genus Phaieolarctot, or koala, 
bears some resemblanoetothephalangers,butbaano tail. 
The Moeropina, or kangaroos proper, have the tarsus 
and middle toe of the hind foot elongated, and the two 
inner oucb rudimentary, equal, ana united together. 
This genus has very large posterior limbs, and the tail 
is of remarkable length and strength. This organ is 
of great importance to the animal, since it is used as an 
organ of locomotion, a weapon of offence, and also as 
a third point when the kangaroo rests on its haunches. 
It also aisixta in the astonishing leaps which these ani¬ 
mals continually take when moving abont. Their pro¬ 
gress actually consists of a series of springs, sometimes 
twenty fret in length They seldom stand on oU-foun, 
except when fecdit'i and are harmless and inoffensive 
oreat urea. The 37 • rropne major, or great kangaroo, 
is the largest spec ies. It measures live or six feet 
from tho tip of the nose to the end of the tail, and, 
when Bitting, appears about the height of a man. The 
kangaroo turins an important article of food, and the 
desli is represented by those who have tasted it as 
being a lit i Ic like venison. Soup made of the tail is 
eaiii to he tar superior to the ox-tuil soap of Europe. 
Individual specimens have been brought alive into this 
country, and liavo been successfully kept in some of 
our parks. The great kangaroo inhabits New South 
Wales, Southern and Western Australia, acid Tasma¬ 
nia. Other genera, the Lagaraheetee, or kaugaroo bare, 
nnd the Jluptiprinnut (tee Kakoa noo Rat), are also 
found in Australia. The Datyurina, or opossums, 
which also belong to the kangaroo fumily, are found 
in America and the Weal Indies. (See Oppobsum, 
Maciioi’idx.) » 

Kajtgahoo Bat (Hypeiprimn «*), a marsupial ani¬ 
mal found in Australia. It is the rise of a rabbit. 
General colour greyish, reddish-brown above, whitish 
below: triangular head ; large ears; tarai very long ; 
nnd tail elongated, flexible, terminated by a pencil of 
hairs. The manners of the kangaroo rat are gentle and 
timid; it feeda upon vegetables, and it is said to buxrow 
in the ground. 

KAim aiv Pim-osontT, khnV-e-tln, is the name given 
to that system of philosophy whioh was promulgated 
by Immanuel Kant, professor of logic and metaphysics 
in the university of KSnigsbarg in the latter halt of the 
18th century, and who was one of the greatest philo¬ 
sophers of modern times. Hit system, like that of 
Dr. Held, was a recoil against the eoeptioism of Hume, 
and it was equsbv opposed to the dogmatism of Leib¬ 
nitz and Wolff. His philosophy is nearly all contained 
in his M Critique of Pure Benson." He insisted <mon 
the necessity of a stricter analysis of oariuteUeotiuil 
powers, in order to ascertain the nature, and deter¬ 
mine tlie limits, of human knowledge: the result was, 
that a whole system of knowlodge underived from 
experience was proved to exist in the mind. The 
materials of pare or e priori knowlodge are supplied by 
the three departments of sense, understanding, and 
reason. In the world of sense the,-transcendental, or 
p>re-existent, elements of knowledge are space and 
time; these are pare sensuons intuifiens, without 
which empirical sensations would be impossible, flense 
delivers up its presentations in apace and time to the 
understanding, whose office it is to introduce into them 
Unity and system. AO its operations are generalised 
into modes or forms of conception, which, after the 
example of Aristotle, he names “ Categories of the 
Understanding." Those are,—(l) Quantity, com¬ 
prising unity, plurality, totality; (2) Quality, eoap¬ 
prising reality, negation, limitation j (a) JUuSou, 
ac -prising snbatoM*, earn*, reriprily; 4*) Ho-, 
dality, compris i ng possibility, existence, ne c ess i t y . 
These am the forms, as it were, fat which the undo 
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materiel of |b* ****** I* shaped into conceptions, and 
becomes ksewMin, properiyso railed., 8e laboured 
to show tbit without tbeiu so connection of Uie mate* 
rial* of aenae t» possible. They are tb* constant ami 
invariable conditions of *11 mental conceptions, mod are 
the things which connect or bind the undemanding 
with all external objects. AD our judgment* he divider 
into two Vinda,—analytical and synthetical, the former 
being * kind of experimental sketch, the result of a 


any tbing, (be hitter being independent of experience 
and universal in its nature. The third, and highest 
faculty ia the reason,—the faculty of ideas, ltciaon 
creates no new materials of its nwo; it only enlarges 
the data of the understanding, by taking in nil the 
conditions on which they depend. "All onr know¬ 
ledge," he save, *' begins with sense, proceeds thence 
to understanding, and ends with reason, beyond which 
nothing higher can be discovered in the human mind 
for elaborating the matter of intuition and aubjeotmg 
it to the highest unity of thought." "Of reason, as 
of the understanding, there is a merely formal—that 
is, logical—use, in which it makes abstraction of all 
content of cognition; bnt there is also a real nse, 
inasmuch as it contains in itself the source ot certain 
conception* and principles which it does not borrow 
cither from the senses or the understanding.” The 
three great attribute* of reason arc absolute unity, 
absolute totality, and absolute cuusation. All these 
absolute ideas are involved in every act of reasoning. 
Them are, also, according to Kant, three grand forms 
or ideas soaring above puro intellect, and having an 
existenceindependentof experience, which come within 
the province of pure reason. These are' the universe, 
the soul, and God. The first embraces the entire mass 
of all real or possible physical knowledge, forming the 
science of cosmology ; the second, the feelings, emo¬ 
tions, passions, Ac., which constitute our moral arid 
intellectual nature, forming psychology; und the third, 
all the reasonings relative to the mode ot being, the 
attributes, and moral natnre of the Deity, forming 
theology. These three ideas Kant maintains to have 
llicir birth in human reason irrespective of all expe¬ 
rience, and to spring up inevitably an as to control 
und influence the working of the understanding as 
applied to experience. As regards the moral and re¬ 
ligious principles of our nature, theso are based upon 
consciousness. In order to learn onr duty both to man 
und our Maker, we must penetrate into our internal 
structure, examine all the motives, impulses, and aspi¬ 
rations of the soul, and look at thu final ends or pur- 

? oses which its various faculties are fitted to produce. 

nthis way we discover the nature of duty and of right; 
what is necessary and what ia expedient; what is good 
and what is perntcioas. All moral laws exist d priori 
in the mind, and are completely independent of the 
thinking principle. The whole moral economy of man 
points to another great truth—that of the existence of 
Deity. The practical reason of mankind clearly de¬ 
monstrates that there mast be a supreme, universal, 
infinite existence. Such is a brief outline of the philo¬ 
sophy of Kant. The system, as a whole, looks grand 
and imposing, and has an air of great strength and 
solidity. It is hedged round with a ponderous array 
of logical axioms, rules, definitions, ana forms, and has 
a phraseology at once original and scholastic. But 
with all these appliances, the system is strangely de¬ 
fective when closely examined, though its inthienoe 
ttpon the hiatory or philosophy can scaroelv be over¬ 
estimated. “ Taken altogether," asya Dr. Cairns, “ it 
is Impossible to regard his writings as any other than a 
prodigy of human intellect, and hie influence a* one of 
the mightiest forces that hoe ever ruled philosophical 
opinion. His mark is still on all the speculative sci¬ 
ence* ht Germany and Europe; and though his sceptre 
lisa long been broken, the most imposing systems meet 
in homage at hi* tomb. Great as the currency of his 
leading ideas h«s been, much still remain* in hw work* 
to be developed by the struggle and collision of future 
system*; end it may be safely pronounced that no 


philosopher of the eighteenth century—perhaps none 
sinoe the day* of Aristotle—bra left behind such monu¬ 
ment* of thought, or bra so firmly imposed the trak of 
mastering them on the speculation of Ml succeeding 
see*."—B«f. Encyclopedia Britannica, art. Sant; Bls- 
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' &r. fai'-e-K* (Chinese), I* Mi®., • 
clay, restating from the deomnposteian A rWp ij M fc • 
greuitio ruck*. Xt was originally found iS'DMna, tfa 
has been discovered near St, Austle, |* CuMMtpK 
■t St. Yrieix, near 2>tmqgm. JU consist! of uearijipore. 
silicate of alumina, with small quantities of oxide of 
iron, potash, and water. It is used for making rite 
liner kinds of porcelain i also by pbotogr«pher*i|M ,> 
abstracting organic matter from their nitrate uf *H**f, 
solutions. It has been employed to disoaldrin 
but without much success. 

KsrwouoR, kiip'-no-mmr (Or. leap** s, smoke | me tre,. 
a part), in Chem., a colourless oh, of peculiar-cdsur, 
boiling at 360°, obtained from crude krrasate brlmb 
latiun with potash. It is inaoluhlo in water amt awn- 
tion of potash, but dissolves readily in alkaline aolutioa 
of kreasnte. 

Kabaitkb. (Set Cabaitm,) 

Ka amount, Jcar'fo-lite (Gr. learphe, 1 iff OT 
shrivel; lilhoe, a stone), a mineral, which owmr* fa 
minute crystals and in stellated silky fibres. Xt 00 *- 
sists principally of silica, alumina, and oxide of amfa' 
gntirse. In colour it is straw-yellow; is able to SOTOtab 
lluor spar, mid is scratched by felspar. The.lustre et- 
tho crystals is vitreous, and that of tbs fibres sUlty.- 
Its specific gravity is 2 03. Before the blowpipn, liit' 
phobic fuses into a dark glass, which bcoomes darker 
m the interior flame. With borax it fuses into a trot}*' 
parent gloss, which presents a reddish colour fa the 
outer flame and a greenish colour fa the inner. 

Kat, or Kuat. (See Cants.) 

Kawhtjs Pink. (See Dahuara.) 

Kudos, or Ksncutt, kedje, ked'-jer, a small anchor, 
used to steady a ship end keep her clear from far 
bower anchor when riding in a harbour or river, espe¬ 
cially at the turn of tbe tide, when she might, if not. 
so secured, drive over her principal anchor and en¬ 
tangle the stock or flukes with her slack cable, so as to 
loosen it from the ground. They are also employed to 
remove a vessel from one part of a harbour lo another: 
for this purpose they are carried out from her fa the 
long-boat, and let go by means of ropes scoured to 
them. 

K EM., keel (Sax. rale, Du. Wsf),the lowest and 
principal pi cue of timber in a ship. Tbe oorcsss of-a 
ship is not utiKlrc tbe skeleton of tbe human body,— 
tiic keel representing tbe backbone, andthe timber*; 
the ribs. The entire fabric i* supported by the keel % 
sn the stem and stem posts, which ore elevated on ft* 
end*, are merely continuation* of it, and serve to eon- 
nect and inclose the extremities of tbs side* by tr* 0 . 
some, as the keel form* and unites tbe bottom W, 
limbers. Snni'-.vessels are'provided with what is termed/ 
»faUe keel, consisting of a strong thick pious of timber 
bolted to tho bottom of the keel. It is obiefly eta-’ 
ployed when the planks which form the reel krai BWsapt 
be obtained of sulHcient depth. , 

Kebl-havuso, a method of punishment ernfatstfak: 
in the Dutch navy, and although not entirely unknown 
in our own, is seldom ar ever now practised. It is *qt» 
tremely dangerous. The oulprit is generally let defat* 
from the bows under tbe bottom of the ship, and draws' 
along the length of the keel by two rone* stfatfayd 
Irom each side of the ship; alter which be is one* 
more taken on board over the stern. By reteon of 
the number of barnrales end other obstructions. fas' 
tile bottom of the ship, this punishment tafiiots nMWy 
out* and bruises on the culprit, and is sever* tstt* 
extreme. 

h unt sow, or Kstsow, keel'-eon, keZ'-etm, one of the 
principal timbers in a ship ■ it is laid over the heei.wf 
which it forms the interior or counterpart, sod aWsss 
all the timber* inside the vessel. It consists, like toe 
keel, of several pieces scarfed together, tat of fad*' 
half the breadth and thickness-of them of tbeifafotLi 
In order that it may fit with greater security.Apaq Mj 
floor timber* and crotchets, it is notched ofipraitfafa 
eaoh to the depth of «*i inch end • half, iffTssnifllti' 
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The keeper <f the fortet, or chief Warddu, i* on officer 
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who bue the principal government of oil things eon* 
neeted with royal foreeta, nud ie above all other 
officers having rule over the same. The keeper qf the 
tench was the,name formerly given to an officer of the 
royal miut.tjnow called the matter qf the aeeag. (See 
IiOED-KnureB') 

Kw.P, kelp, the ashes of peuwoed, from which are 
extracted iodine and bromine. A ton of good kelp 
yields about 8 lbs. of iodine < by the ordinary and 
very wasteful process of working. Mr. K. C. C. 
Stanford, by carefully collecting and compressing the 
weed, and afterwards submitting it to dry distillation, 
not only doubles the yield of iodine and bromine, but 
obtains various valuable hydrocarbon oiln. The shores 
washed by the Atlantic are those which yield the 
richest seaweed for the manufacture of kelp. 

Kennel, ken'-ttel (Fr. chend), a term properly ap¬ 
plied to the house in which a pock of hounds is lodged, 
but frequently used to denote the pack itself. The 
kennel construnted by the duke of Richmond for his 
bounds cost £10,000; it is well drained, healthily 
situated, and pruvided with airing-yards, breeding- 
places, &c., together with dwelling-houses for tho 
huntsman and whipper-iu. Thatched kennels lire 
highly spoken of ou account of their maintaining an 
equable temperature. 

KxrLXH's Laws, kep'-lerz, the term applied by 
astronomers to the statement of certain analogies that 
exist between the relative distances of the planets from 
the anu and the times in which they complete tln-ir 
revolutions round that body; and ulso between the 
rate of motion at which any heavenly body travels in 
its orbit, and its distance from the body or centre 
about wbioli it revolves. Kepler’s llrst law, so railed 
’because it was the llrst which was discovered and 
enunciated by thut astronomer, is that “ equal areas 
are described in equal times.” liy this it is meant that 
if a straight line were drawn from the earth to i he sun, 
round which the earth revolves, this him would pass 
over equal portions of the area of tho ellipse w hich the 
earth describes in its orbit in equal times, wherever 
the planet might bo in its course. Kepler arrived at 
this conclusion from observing that the planets tra¬ 
velled fastest when they were nearest to the Bun, at 
their perihelion, and slowest when they were at their 
aphelion, or greatest distance from that body. Ilia 
second law, which was deduced, like the first, from 
observations of the planet Mars, is that “planets 
describe ellipses, having the sun os a common focus 
while his third is that “ the squares of the periodic 
times of the planeta are iu proportion to each other ns 
the cubes of their mean disiunres from the sun.”— Jtej\ 
Hersohel’s Outliuee of Astronomy. 

Kkbi-Cbxtib, kef-re ket'-ib , a term applied, in 
Pbilob, to various readings in the Hebrew Bible. The 
signification of keri is, that which is rend; while chelib 
means that wbieh is written. When instances of such 
tendings occur, the chelib, or false rending, is placed 
in the text, while the keri, at true reading, is placed 
in the margin with a Hebrew character uuder it. 
The nqmbor of keri-ehetihs is estimated nt a thousand, 
and most of them are attributed to Kara; but, as 
several corrections of this kind appear in his own 
writings, it is probable that many were made at some 
subsequent period. 

Kaunas Minmul, leer 1 -muz (Arab, kirmer), a com¬ 
pound used in Med., consisting of a mixture of ter- 
oxide and tersulphide of antimony. It is prepared by 
boiling finely-powdered sulphide of antimony with 
oarhonate ot soda and a large quantity of water. The 
liquid, as it cools, deposits the kermes, which is col- 
fotited on a filter and dried at a low tempernture. Its 
oMtaioai composition may bo represented by the for¬ 
mula 2Sb8,,3bO,, according to Liebig j but crystals 
of the teroxide of antimouy may be easily descried 
with a microscope. 

Ksax Krsr.a.feer, a rifle manufactured by the Lon- 
aon Armoury Company, at their works in Rermond- 
»ey, 8 .B., and which takes its name from Mr. Kerr, 
the Inventor of tho principle on which the interior of 
•y > i b * rrel *• grooved. The barrel is interchangeable 
with that of the machine-made long Enfield rifle, con- 
1, 'fy 110 Jfn company; but it is superior to 

: W ho field barrel in being shorter, smaller in the 
’. and sighted on a different principle. The bore 
ip ' ■ 1076 


ie *461 inch in diameter, with six groove*, eat on 
what ie called the " ratchet" principle: that ie to 
say, the grooves are deeper on one side than on the 
other, the deepest part being on the side from'which 
the bullet turns, which has the effeot of reducing the 
resistance of the air .to a minimum. The lands are 
left from the original cylindrical bore of the barrel) 
and ns the bore itself is mechanically and mathemati¬ 
cally truo, the lands must be perfectly true also. At 
tho breech, and where the charge lies, the grooves ere 
nearly straight. This is the chief point in Mr. Kerr's 
patent, in which barrels bored on his principle differ 
from those of other inventors and makers. By this 
simple arrangement, and the absence of all angles in 
the grooving, fouling is obviated, while the straight¬ 
ness of the grooves at the breech allows the bullet to 
expand properly into them before it commences tbo 
rapid rotatory motion. The barrel is U7 inches iu 
length, and its weight ie 5) lbs The bullet is cylin- 
drn-conaidal in form, and weighs 530 grains; it has 
a diameter of ‘413 inch, whicn leaves a windage of 
‘009 inch. A solid creased wad is used in loading, 
nnd the charge is 2 J drachms of No. 6 powder, up to 
700 yards, beyond which range it may be increased to 
three drachms with adi autega. Tho fore-sight, cither 
bead or knife, move transversely in a dovetail, in 
front of which there ■ . graduated scale, to show to 
wliat extent the sight is shifted to the right or loft 
of the centre. A screw is used to fix ttio fore-sight 
in the required position. By this due allowance may 
bo made at all times for the oft’ect of tile wind. The 
precision of the machinery employed causes this rifle 
to lie more accurately finished than those which are 
made by hand. It is a cheap and trustworthy weapon; 
and its excellence, and the correctness of the theory 
on which the principles adopted in its construction 
ure based, are clearly demonstrated by the good prac¬ 
tice that lias been made with it in trials at the Royal 
Arsenal, lVoolwich, and elsewhere. 

Ki-.hskv, ker'-zc, a sort of rough cloth, generally 
nlihed and woven from long wool. The name is pro¬ 
bably a corruption of Jersey, from which island it 
originally came. Kersey is principally manufactured 
in the Worth of England. Kerseymere is a very dif¬ 
ferent fabric; it is a thin stuff, generally woven plain 
from the finest wools. It is said to derive its name 
from Cashmere, a country where the finest wool is 
produced, and consequently much celebrated for its 
woven cloths. Kerseymere is principally manufactured 
in the western districts of England. 

KjiSTRBli, kee’-trel (Ang.-Hor.), (Falcn tinnuncnlue), 
one of the most common species of the British Falcon- 
iilte. It is elegant in shape, attractive iu colour, and 
graceful in its movements through the air, and is best 
known by its habit of sustaining itself in tho air in the 
same place, by means of a short but rapid movement 
of its wings. During this pause, its powerful eyes 
search tho surfaoe beneath Tor mice, which form its 
principal food. The kestrel is also oallod the wind¬ 
hover, from this habit of remaining suspended in the 
air. On all such occasions, its head points to wind¬ 
ward. Although the kestrel lives principally on mice, 
it also attacks and devours small birds. The kestrel 
frequently takes possession in spring of the nest of a 
crow or magpie in which to deposit its egg*. Some¬ 
times, however, they build in high rocks or old towers. 
They lay four, and occasionally five eggs. The kestrel 
is fonna in nearly all parts of the world. In length, it 
is from thirteen to fifteen inohes, dependent upon the 
sex. In the male, the beak is bine, pale towards the 
base; the top of the head and nape* of the neck ash- 
grey, with dusky streaks; the back and wing-coverts 
reddish fawn-colour, with small black triangular spots, 
one oceupying the point of eaeh feather; the tail- 
feathers are aah-grey, with a broad black bond near 
the end, eaoh feather being tipped with white; the 
breast and belly are pale rufoua fawn-colour, with 
streaks on the former and dark spots on the tatter; 
the legs andi toes are yellow, and the daws blank. The 
colour of the female differs little from that of the male, 
the under snrfooe of the tail-feathers of the former 
being more uniform in colour, and less distinctly barred 
than in the male. 

Ketch, ketek (Fr. qnaiche; Qer> and So. kits), 
a vessel of about 100 to 250 ton* burden, carrying two 
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masts: vis., a main and nicest not, chiefly employed 
u yachts, bat (ometimet built eery strong, ana used 
■ft bomb-vessels. (See Bohs-xxtch.) 

Xnoin, or C^mr, leettk'-ep, the juice of certain 
vegetables, strongly salted and spioed, so as to be used 
as sauee. The best-known ketchup is that made from 
mushrooms. For its manufacture, the following wilt 
. be found a useful receipts—Sprinkle mushroom flaps 
gathered in September with common ealt; atir them 
occasionally for two or three days: then lightly squeeze 
out the juice, and add to each gallon cloves and mus¬ 
tard-seed, of each bruised-t ox.; allspice, black pepper, 
and ginger, of each bruised 1 os.; gently heat to the 
boiling-point, in a covered vessel, macerate for fourteen 
days, and deoant or strain. Should it exhibit any indi¬ 
cations of change in a few weeks, boil it again, with a 
little more salt and a little more spice. In pre¬ 
paring ketehup, vessels made of glazed earthenware 
or stone-ware, or well-tinned oopper pans, only should 
he used. 

Ketones, or Acstobbb. ke'-tonee, a series of com¬ 
pounds obtained from volatile organic soids, the normal 
hydrates of which oontain four equivalents of oxygen, 
by submitting their lime, or baryta-salt, to dry distil¬ 
lations. Acetone, C,H,0„ may be taken as the type. 
(8*e Acktonx.) 

Kettle-sack. (Sea Dstjh.) 

Key. (See Lock.) 

Kit-sous, lee'-hoard, a name applied in Mua. to 
that portion of a pianoforte, organ, harmonium, Ac., 
upon which those pieces of wood or ivory, called keys, 
by means of which the sounds are produced, are placed. 
The key-board of a pianoforte prceenta vaniouH num¬ 
bers of keys, according to the compass of the instru¬ 
ment to which it belongs; thus, one containing six 
octaves presents forty-three white keyB and thirty 
hlaok; tne black keys representing the sharps ana 
Ante, and the white, tne natural noteB. 

Keys, those movable projecting levers of ivory or 
wood which arc placed on the key-boards of all such 
instruments as the pianoforte, organ, or harmonium, 
Ac., to receive the Angers of the performer. 

Keys, or Kby-note, in Mus., a certain funda¬ 
mental sound or tone, to which the whole of a piece 
must have a certain bearing, and with which it usually 
begins and always ends. There are only two principal 
keys; viz., the major, or that of C, am! the minor, or 
that of A. From these two natural keys are deduced 
nil the other keys in which we employ flats and sharps. 
The key in ninsio is the same as the subject m nn ora¬ 
tion : in the latter, some principal person or thing, to 
which the disoonrse is referable, is always kept in view; 
ao in every regnlar piece of music there is one funda¬ 
mental note,—viz., the key-note, by which all the reBt 
are regulated, and with which the piece begins and 
ends. Again, in an oration there may be several dis¬ 
tinct articles which refer to different subjects, at the 
same time having a visible connection with the princi¬ 
pal subject; so in a mnsical composition, there may be 
several kevs to which the different parts belong, but 
they must'all be under the influence of, and have a sen¬ 
sible connection with, the principal key. 

Kbys, Powaa or tub, is a power claimed by Roman 
Catholics for the pope to open and shut paradise when 
he pleases, founded upon tne saying of J esus Christ to 
Peter,—" I will give thee the keys of the kingdom of 
heaveu " (Matt. xvi. 19). It denotes the power of in¬ 
flicting spiritual punishment and of absolving from it. 

Key-btokb, in Arch., is the stone placed at the top 
or vertex of an arch to bind the two sweeps together. 
In the Tuscan and Dorio orders it is merely a plain 
stone projecting a little; in the Ionic it is out and 
waved somewhat like consoles; and in the Corinthian 
and Composite orders.it is a console ornamented with 
sculpture. In making an arch, the length of the key¬ 
stone, or thickness of the arcbivolt at top, is allowed 
by the beet architects to bs about one-fifteenth or one 
sixteenth of tbe span. 

Khalit. (See Csl.if.) 

Khan, Mb, ie a Tartar word, signifying sovereign or 
chief. It is a title adopted by the sovereign prinoea of 
. Central Asia, and is one of the titles or the Turkish 
saltan. It was first assumed by Gengis when be be* 
. came supreme ruler of tbe Moguls and Tartan. In 
' Persia the word leased fo a more extended sense, being 
1W 
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applied to governors of province* end —,. 

certain rank. Khan la also the Turkish name 1_ 

caravansary, a place for the aeeomitotffttoto ft? 'I*** 
vellers. (Set Casavaxsazt.) 

KhotbjuT, koi'-hak (Arab.),apartioularfori«»f ,, ,, 
used by the Mohammedans at the oftmim nMBAOf 



_ VIII. appointed special ministers fbe'tha. 

purpose, and that aA-angement has been adbercdtft 
over since. The kbotban consist* of a oonfrssioo ' 
faith in the Mohammedan religion, and • general 
petition for its success. It ia divided into two portions,* 
between which the officiating priest makes a consider* - 
able pause, which is regarded by the worshippers eft : 
the most solemn part or the oeremony. The sultan of 
Turkey has always considered it one of his cUiefpra* , 
rogativos to have bis name inserted in tbs kbotofh. 

KiDNAPPrito, kid'-nip-ping (Ang.-Sax.), in L*W, Ift 
the forcible abduction and oonvaylng sway at ft map, 
woman, or child, from their own country and sending 
them to another. It is an offence at common law, 
punishable by flue and imprisonment, and- formoriy 
also by pillory. According to the Jewish law, ’ “ ns 
that stciueth a man and selleth him, or if be be ibtMjd, 
in his band, he shall enrely be pnt to death,”—(BxOd. ‘ 
xxi. 1(1.) lly tbe civil law, likowiee, tbe offence of 
spiriting away and stealing men ana children, called . 
plagium, was punishable with death. By‘9 Geo. IV, 
c. 81, the wilfully leaving any man on shore, or re¬ 
fusing to bring him borne, by the master of any mar- ‘ 
chant vessel, is a misdemeanour, and pnniabeble by 
imprisonment for such time aa the court may direct. 
The same statute declares, that if any jperson shall 
maliciously, either by force or fraud, lead or taka 
away, or decoy or entice away, or detain, any child 
under the age of ten years, he shell be guilty of felony,, 
and, being conviotea thereof, shall be liable to bo 
transported beyond the seas for the term of (even 
years, or to bo imprisoned, with or without, bard 
labour, for a term not exceeding two years; and (if a 
mole) to be once, twice, or thrice pubuoly whipped (if 
the court shall see meet) in addition to such impri¬ 
sonment. 

Kidney, JK d'-ne (Ang.-Sax.; Let.nrn), in Anat f , ia 
the name of a double gland, having for its office the 
secretion of the urine. The form of the kidney resembles 
that of a French bean; its average length being from 
font to four and a half inches, its breadth two incites, 
and its thickness one inch. The two kidneys are ms> . 
ated in the lumbar region, one on each aide oftbespine,' 
on a level with tbe last two dorsal and the first two 
lumbar vertebrae : they are of a brownish-red colour, 
flattened from before backwards, and grooved OK the 
interior bortb f for the great vessels. They are covered 
by a thin, firm, transparent cellular envelope; and to*.. ’ 
tonally are composed of two substances,--«» astttfo*’ 
or cortical, and Bn interior or medullary. The oortioal 
substance is the seat of the greater put of the aaotft-"r 
tory process, and is made up of a great number pfioi- 
niferou, tubes, much convoluted, and inosculating Unfit 
oHch other, and lined with epithelial cells of a sp 
dal and projecting form. Scattered through the in¬ 
formed by these tubes and the blood-vessels, are < 
points, which, have been called corpora 2i«lpigMan«, 
from their discoverer. These last are cpnvOhnaa' 
masses of minute blood-vessels included to fittk-ltoft' 
dilations of the uriniferous tubes, forming a close . 
tion between the circulating and secreting sjsWmftiV ; 
The mcdullaiy substance is composed prineipatly at . 
tubes passing nearly straight inward to the central 
receptacle of the secretion. Both substances are bn- •> 
bedded in interlacing fibres, moat abundant to tod 
medullary. The kidneya are well supplied with blood- . 
vessels and nerves, in accordance vrith the importasjoft.- 
of their fanction. The renal arteries come directly fihtoa> 
the aorta, and the large veins terminate in ihA ! yjtML > 
ears. The nerves come from the renal plexus.. 
renal arteries divide, soon after entering toft organs? 
into minute twigs, which pierce the oapsalc oft* '* ■ 
pighian tufts. From tbs ooevolntkras of jf ' 
ante the afferent vessels, which surround: 
tons tubes, and from which the rangl vein*! 
and tons the urinary secretion hr 
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bleed which hM passed through'the Malpighian eapil- of one of the eons, which is one degree; then to hit 
‘ Sorter, The urimferoua tube* end in » Dumber of coni- ton, the ancestor"! grandson, which D asccwad drgree; 
eat handle* pointing towerde the Interior, end nr* there and then descend again from tha gvawHaths? fe the 
embraced by membranous duote proceeding to the other brother, father of the other of the sons, which is 
•central reservoir or pelvis of the kidney, from which one degree, and deaoend to bis eon, which is a second 
arises die areter, the membranous tube which oou- degree; thus, the son* of two hrotbera are distant 
duets the reiMl secretion of the bladder. from each other two degrees, for is what degree either 

Knurnr, Swim on irk.—T he kidneys are rub- of them is distant from the common stock, the person 
ject to a variety of dengerons and painful diseases, from whom the computation ie made, they are distant 
arising from various causes. They may be arranged between themselves in the same degree; and in every 
ia two diatinet classes,—those which are the result of line the person must be reckoned from whom the com¬ 


as calculi, retention of urine, 


or a blow on the loins, and those which are the resnlt distant from the common stock, then : 
of a constitutional cause acting upon the kidney by in- the most remote is distant, in the seme 
dueing an abnormal condition of the blood. (For disease distant between themselves; and so I 
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some oanse noting locally, as calculi, retention of urine, potation ia made. If the kindred are not equally 
or a blow on the loins, and those which are the resnlt distant from the common stock, then in what degree' 
of a constitutional cause noting upon the kidney by in- the most remote is distant, in the some degree they are 
dueing an abnormal ooodition of the blood. (For disease distant between themselves; and so the line of the 
of the kidney arising from renal calculi, see Ca lc or, us. ) most remote makes the degree. 

In retention of urine, the ureter, pelvis, and infundi- Kino, king (Sax. cgning, Swed. ktnq, Germ. kBuig), 
bale, become much dilated, and the cortical substance the title given to the principal person in any state, who 
expanded and lobular on the surface. The mucous exercises a greater or leu degree of sovereign power, 
membrane frequently becomes ulcerated, infiamiua- according to the nature of tbe laws of that state, and 
toer deposits occur in the substance of the kidney, and in whom the principal elective functions are vested, 
the gland is destroyed by a slow atrophy, or more The term itself is of Teutonia origin, and implies a 
rapidly fay suppurative inflammation. Both kidneys person who has attained a greater degree of knowledge 
arc usually affected, hut in different degrees. Disease than those around him, ana is therefore entitled to ex- 
of the kidney from external violence is not of frequent rrcise the chief power among them. In former times 
occurrence. Among the diseases resulting from » con- this knowledge would ''onsiat chiefly of an intimoto 
stitntional causa is scrofulous disease of the kidney, acquaintance with the • . '• and stratagems of war, by 
whioh occurs in the form of small scattered deposits which he was enabled gain the mastery over any 
of tubercular matter, or it presents itself in the form portion of his own people who might be disposed to 
of a thick curdy deposit, wnioh leads to the formation dispute his authority, us well us over hostile tribes and 
of a large abscess. Cancer of the kidney is a disease nations. The ilrst king of England was Egbert, origi- 
leae uncommon than it was formerly supposed to be. Daily king of Wessex, who brought under Bis sway the 
In Ac great majority of eases, some of tbe neighbour- other kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, and united 
ing parts ore complicated, in one or other of which the them under himself os sole sovereign. This monarch, 
disease obviously originated. Hydutid* are occasionally and some of his immediate descendants, seem to have 
found in tha kidney. They are generally numerous or deserved the title in tho strict signification of the Saxon 
multiplied, wad contained in a mother-cyst, which fre- word rgning, or king, from their skill and excellence in 
quentiy acquiree a large site, forming a tumour which the arts of peace and war. Tho office of king is hero- 
may be often felt externally. Inflammation of the ditnry in England, and baa been so ever since the ac¬ 
id dn ays (uephritia) ie characterized by pain in the cession of William the Conqueror, although tbe descent 
juwbsr region, often extending anteriorly through tho has not been preserved in an unbroken line from father 
abdomen, or descending to the groin and testes, with to son since that time, but has passed _ into other 
retraction of the latter, disordered state of the urinary branches of tho royal family, or into families closely 
secretion and excretion, febrile disturbance, some- allied to them by raurriage. At present, in accordance 
times numbness of the thigh, and nausea or vomiting, with the spirit of the saving, "The king never dies," 
The whole of these symptoms are not always present, the king or queen of England, as tbe case may be, 
except in some of the moro sovere cases. Inllamma- comes to the throne immediately on the death of his 
tion of the kidneys, like other inflammatory diseases, or her predecessor, and enjoys full and immediate pos- 
rssults from cold, wet, intemperance, Ac.; and its treat- session of tho sovereign power; but formerly, a snort 
moot requires to be very active, local depletion by period of time elapsed between the dose of the reign 
leeches, and cupping, being freely employed, followed of one king and the commencement of the reign of his 
warm fomentations. (Sac Bright’s Disease.) successor, which was requisite to a certain extent to 
KmoeBAMMS. (Saa Mbxhic Svsrxir.) obtain Borne recognition of the authority of the latter 

Ejdt, kilt (Soottisb), » loose petticoat, extending from the people. At his coronation, tbe reigning sore- 
from tbe waist to the knee, worn by men in tho High- reign of England enters into a solemn contract with 
lands of Scotland. The notional Scottish drees, with the people to govern according to the laws, toesuso 
the kilt, hose, end plaid, is not much worn at tha justice to be duly administered, and to maintain the 

C leat day; it is principally confined to a few High- Protestant churoh. The person of the king is sacred, 
& regiments. and no legal measures can be taken against him to 

Kin, or K indeed, Hit, Icin'-drtd (Ang.-Sox.), in bring him to account for any act that he may have 
Law, is applied to certain persons of kin, or reluted to committed; but, according to the constitution of the 
each other. Thera are three degrees of kindred recog- government of this oountry, it is impossible for the 
nised m law,—one in the right liue descending, another monarch to do anything prejudicial to the interests and 
in the right line ascending, and the third in the ool- welfare of the people, as the king always acts through 
lateral line. In the right line descending, the kindred hie ministers, who may be impeached for any trans- 
of the male line are called apnoti; of tho female, rog- greasion of the laws; and the houses of parliament 
flnfi. It prooeeda from father to son and daughter, and the people, through their repreaentatirea in the 
grandson and granddaughter, and so ou. The right House of Commons, virtually exercise a direct control 
Ime ascending is directly upwards, from son to father over his power, since no law can be brought into ope¬ 
ned mother, grandfather and grandmother, Sec. The ration and enforced without the concurrence of both 
collateral line is either descending by the brother or these bodies, although, at tbe *ame time, every enaot- 
eister, and their children downwards, or ascending by ment passed by them requires the royal assent before 
uncle or aunt, grand-uncle, grand-aunt, Ac., upwards, it becomes the law of the land. It is the province of 
There are several rules to know the degrees of kindred, the sovereign to send embassies, to conclude treaties, 
the ascending line, take tbe son and add tbe fnther, and make war and peace with other nations. He 
•mu it is one degree seconding; then add the grand- bestows titles; convenes, prorogues, and dissolves par- 
father, mdn is a second degree (% person added to a liament; appoints tbe judjpe and high officers of state, 
in the line of consanguinity making a degree); the bishops and governors of colonies, and grants oom- 
smu ifthaw are many parsons, take away one, and you missions to offloers in the army and navy. Charters of 
nave tue nnmber of degrees; thus, if there are four incorporation for companies, ooUegiate bodies, and 
parsons, it is the third degree; if flre, the fourth, Ac.; towns, are also granted by the king. Some monarch* 
8 M grandson, in the descending are styled emperor instead of king; but the functions 

but two degrees. To know in what degree discharged by both are similar, altboqgh the title seams 
*° ni t»o brothers stand, begin with to imply supremacy of m absolute nature, and does so 
. . f hagrandtother, and descend to one brother, the father in soma cease. Tha words osar, sultan, sad shah, ap. 
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piled to the monarch* of Russia, Turkey, and Font*, add, eceurringii 
nad elector sad grand-duke applied to the rains of lima sad tha obi 
HeiM-Osssd and Many of the smaller Gamut stats*, mixing anoqueoi 
are equivalent to the term king. 

Kino-at-Ahns. (8m Ifausi>*g Cnumi.) 




Kotaa, ms Books or, fa sue name of two of tha 
historical booka of the Old Testament. Originally, 
they formed only one book, and were first divided by 
the Seventy, by whom they are entitled the third ana 
fourth books of Reigns or Kingdoms, the books of 
Samuel, which they divided in the seme way, being 
the first and second. The hooks of King* rice their 
nemo from their contents, being a history of the then- 
orsey under the king* from the reign of Solomon till 
ths dissolution of the state. They mey be divided into 
tbtee parts,—1. giving an account of the reign of 
Solomon (i.—si.); 2. the history of the two kingdom* 
of Judah and Israel (xii.—SKiugs xvii.); 3. the history 
of the kingdom of Judah after the breaking of Israel 
(Xriii.—xxv.), Tbo period embraced by the two books 
is (66 years. Great uncertainty exists as to the author 
and the time at which these books were written: some 
Msribe the antborahip to Ezra, others to Jeremiah or 
Isaiah { but it is mere matter of conjecture. Jewish 
tradition ascribes the authorship to Jeremiah, and 
there is present throughout a considerable resemblance 
to hie style. The books, though compilAd to a con¬ 
siderable extent from more copious annuls, yet pre¬ 
sent a tolerable degree of unity and compactness. A 
definite plan is seen running through the whole, and 
there is a uniformity of stylo and method. Tbo soopa 
of the work is to show God’s merciful dealings with his 
people, and his keeping promise with them. The king¬ 
dom is preserved to Solomon entire, and after it was 
divided, God endeavoured to recall both Israel nnd 
Judah to a sense of their covenant-relation to him by 
admonitions and chastisements, though they were finally 
subverted because they continued rebellious and stiff¬ 
necked. But though severely punished, the seed of 
David was not allowed to perish, and tbo exiled king 
Jeboiakim is brought back to Judah and set upon the 
throne of hiB ancestors, as an evidence of God’s remem¬ 
brance of bis promises made to his servant David. The 
historical character and credibility of these books com¬ 
mend themselves to the reader by strong external 
and internal evidence ; besides their being repeatedly 
referred to in the New Testament. The Jews have 
uniformly regarded them as divinely inspired.— Kef. 
Horne’s Introduction to th* Holy Scripture*. 

King's or Quern’s Bbnoh, Coras or. (See Court 
or Queen's Bench.) 

•King’s College, Loirooir, is an educational insti¬ 
tution occupying the east wing of Somerset House, 
which was built up to receive it, having before been 
left incomplete. Tbs site was presented to the college 
by George IV. King’s College owes its origin mainly 
to the opposition made by the friends of the Church to 
University College, on the ground of theology having 
no place in its curriculum. They therefore set about 
establishing anothar institution of a similar kind, but 
On principles which accorded with their views. The 
funds for the institution were raissd partly by shares 
and partly by donations; and » charter of incorpora¬ 
tion was obtained in 1829. The fundamental principle 
upon wbioh it was established wm, “that every sys¬ 
tem of general education for the youth of t Christian 
community ought to comprise instruction in tbe Chris¬ 
tian religion, os an indispensable port, without which 
the acquisition of other branches of knowledge will be 
conducive neither to the happiuesa of the individual 
nor the welfare of the state.’ The queen ia patroness 
of the institution, and the archbishop of Canterbury is 
visitor. There are sixty-three professorships and lec¬ 
tureships, iu the several departments of theology, 
science and general literature, tbe applied sciences, 
and medicine. Boom* are provided within the walls 
of the ootlege for a limited number of matriculated 
students, under the superintendence of the censor. 
There is also a school in connection with the college. 

gra s's Evil. (See Km, King’s, and Scrofula.) 

King’s Yellow, a pigment of * fine yellow colour,! 
•which la a mixture of arse okras odd and tersulphids of 

* Awo, W*a»,>peculiar dibasic 

1978 


add, oceurrtog it ehraolK-*Wk, In oomHaatfcmvri 
lime and the ehinehona alkaloid*. It ta pramnaftH 
mixing an aqueous deoootiun of tha baric wi 
lime, until a faint alkaline reaction ia par 

taenia acid and the alkaloids being prop! _, . 

kiuats of lime remaining ia the supernatant liquor, 
Tbe salt is crystallized from tbe mother-liquor by avw> 
ana decomposed hr oxalic or sulphuric arid. 


prisms, freely soluble in bailing water. Use so in odd ' 
water, and Min lew so in alcohol and ether. Mont of 
the kinates are soluble in water, with the axeopttoa of, 
the aub-kinate of lead. 

Kino. (See Frsaooxan?*.) 

Kikonk, ti'-none, a yellow erystefifaM SabriMMd 
obtained by heating one pert of kinie acid, four parte 
of peroxide of manganese, and one part of sulphuric 
acid, diluted with water. It eryatalfiaes in fang , 
needles, which fuse at 212 s Fahr. It is spertsmy ■ 
soluble in water, but dissolves more freely in alcohol, x) 

Kiosk, ki-o*U, a Turkish word, signifying apaviUeti* 


or summer-house, with a taut-shaped roof open, cm. a. 
sides, and isolated. It is generally square itf shape, 
and supported by pillars, round the foot of which is m 
balustrade. From Turkey and Persia, tbe kiosk bps 
been introduced into the English, French, and German, 
gardens. It is built of wood, straw, or similar mate* 


straw, or similar mote* 


uruo, in uuhm vi wwu, mm mw■ ut aiuiuar ihiivo*’ 

rials, and is chiefly erected to afford a free aspect in 
tbe shade, while, at the same time, it embslhabes * 
rural or garden view. 

Iurrsn, kip'-per (Tent. Jcippen, to hatch, from which 
the English word chip, to break the' egg), a term ap¬ 
plied to a salmon taken out of season, or at apawning- 
time, when it is unfit to be eaten. The term is also. 
used in Scotland to signify fish which have beau cured 
by means of Bolt and pepper; os, kippered salmon, 
kippered haddock. 

Kibcbev-tag, kirV~en~t3g (Ger., church diet), a 
Protestant association, fouuded in Germany in 1848. 
It is of the nature of the Evangelical Alliance in this- 
country, hut takes a wider range of subjects, embracing 
questions of social reform, as well as those of a more 
strictly religious nature. The inner mission is specially 
patronized by it. It consists of delegates, lay mud 
clerical, from tbe more important religious com¬ 
munions ; but it is possessed of no legislative power. 
Its doctrinal basis rests upon the con less ions of the 


the discussion of questions that have ootne beforeit. 
Hclhmunn-ITollweg, the late Prussian minister for 
religion and educatiorf, bos been a leading member of 
this association, and presided at its meetings. 

Kirk Session. (See Suasion.) 

KiascnwxBSBs.'kerjh'-eas-fer (Ger., sherry-water), 
a spirituous liquor, obtained in Germany by fermept- 
ing,lh? sweet and small blaok cherry. From the rude 
manner iu which this beverage is obtained from the 
bruisod fruit, and from the distillation of the .cherry¬ 
stones (which contain prussic acid) with the liquor, it 
has frequently a nauseous taste, and is sometimes 
poisonous. When properly made aud sweetened, it 
bears a olose resemblance to noyau in teste. 

Kiss, kie (Sax. eynati, to kiss).—Among toe first 
converts to Christianity, the hiss, according to snolsat 
oriental custom, was the token of brotherly love; and 
hence we several times read in the New Testament of 
greeting with a holy kiss. The practice ef Salatfag 
each other at the sacrament of tbe Lord’s supper Wias 
long observed in ths Cbnnth, being omitted only on 
Good Friday, on noconnt of the treacherous hue of 
Judas. The practice appears- to have earned m th* 
13th century. 

Kit-Cat Club ia tha name of s celebrated associa¬ 
tion, founded in London about 1688. It wad originafiy 
formed for convivial puif ones, and met in Shire Laura 
in the bouse of Christopher (Kit) Cat, who suppiisd 
the members with mutton pies, an d g ave name to to*: 
club. Host of its members being Wnigs,it grsijbaSr. 
assumed a political character, and came to be iWgKHMl. 
as the head-quarters of the friends of the Tlaa u v ewnit 1 
succession. It comprised among its nseaob WB, Addison, 
Steele, Walpole, M*rft»*rough, and Bir GoSKst SK«#* 
lor. It woe dissolved to the y*arl?20. The mmeof 
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the olnb Im been chiefly banded down by the Collection 
of portrait* of the member*, painted by Sir Godfrey 
Knelier. 

Kits, kite (Sax. eyta), in Ornitb., one of the Vatcon- 
idee, rosily distinguished even at a distance on the 
wing, by itS )dng forked tail. It* flight is characterized 
by gracefulness end eaae, and in some district* it retains 
the old namfc of gled or glead, probably derired from 
the Saxon glidan, to glide. Sometime* the kite flies in 
circles, governing the carve .with its rudder-like tail; 
it then stops, ana romains stationary for a time, with 
its tail expanded widely and its wings fully stretched 
out. The kite is distinguished from the falcons and 
hawks generally by pouncing on its prey upon the 
ground. It preys upon moles, frogs, leverets, rabbits, 
snakes, and particularly on the young of various galli¬ 
naceous birds. Like the sparrow-hawk, it frequently 
Tisits the poultry-yard; bat it is deficient in oourage : 
hens have been known to drive a kite away by the 
noise of their oaokliag. The kite hai become com¬ 
paratively rare in England. Its nest is formed of 
sticks, and lined with variona soft substances, and is 
usually placed in the forked branch of a tree in a thick 
wood. It lays two, and sometimes three eggs, of a 
•oiled white oolour, marked with e few reddish-brown 
■pote over the larger end. The eggs are laid early in 
tne season, and the birds defend their nest vigorously 
against all intruders. The principal colours of the 
feathers are brown, dusky grey, and white. The 
females are rather larger than the males, but there is 
hardly any difference in their plumage, 

Kitb, a well-known toy, formed of a slender frame¬ 
work of wood and packthread, and terminating in a 
curve at one end and in a point at the other; the 
whole being covered with paper. Near the centre of 
gravity, a long string is attached, the end of which ran 
be held in the hand. In order thnt the kite may he 
raised in the air, it is ncoessary that its flat surface be 
held obliquely to the direction of the wind. To effect 
tills, a string or tail, carrying some light substance, is 
attached to thp pointed end of the kite, and thus tho I 
proper inclination is maintained by means of its gravity. 
When tho wind impinges obliquely on the exposed 
surface, its force is divided into two parts; one of 
which, that perpendioular to the surface, is counter¬ 
balanced by tho string held iu the hand; while the 
other, parallel to the surface, is expended in causing 
the bite to ascend. The wind acts with the greatest 
effect when the perpendicular to the surface is inclined 
to the direction of tne wind, that is, to tho horizon, in 
an angle of about 614 degrees. The kite was first used 
by Benjamin Franklin in America, und Romas in 
France, to show that lightning ahd the electric spark 
are identical. 

Kleptomania, klep'-to-mai'-ne-d (Gr. klepto, I steal, 
and mania, madness), in Law, is applied to a species of 
insanity which manifests itself in an irresistible pro¬ 
pensity to steal. 

Knave, naiv, an old Saxon word, which, in r its 
original signification, denoted a boy; whence a knave 
child is used by several old writers to denote a boy, as 
distinguished from a girl. Afterwards it came to 
signify a servant boy, and at length any male servant. 
It was Also applied to the servant or officer that born 
the weapon or shield of his superior. In its present 
use, it denotes a false, dishonest, or deceitful fellow, 

Knhk, The, me (Sax. entow, Ger. knit, Ban. hue), 
in Anat., is one of the most important joints of the 
human body, and is formed by three bones,—the lower 
extremity of the femur or thigh-bone, tlie upper ex¬ 
tremity of the tibia or larger bone of the leg, and 
the patella or knee-pan, which is situated in front of the 
joint, and serves to protect it from injury na well as to 


and ligaments; posteriorly imftoth, covered with carti¬ 
lage, and divided, by a middle longitudinal ridge, into 
two slightly concave surfaces, corresponding with 
Hie two convex eminences or condyles of the femur, 
hgame^ts* ™ bound together by a number of 

Knml«o, m a pasture in prayer, is recommended 
by n umerous examples in Soripture, and prostration 
WM occasionally practised as a sign of deep humiliation 
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and contrition. By tbs early Church, kneeling was 
understood to denote humility of midd before God,Sad 
to indicate that man was a fallen creators before God, 
and needed mercy. From Tertuliien and others, we 
leant that it was the custom in their time not to kneel, 
but to stand during prayer on 8undaya,—said to be 
emblematic of Christ's resurrection from the dead and 
the forgiveness of sins. 

Knbxb, crooked pieces of timber hsringtwo branches 
or arms, generally need to conneot the beams of a ves¬ 
sel with her sides or timbers. The angle formed by the 
branches of these knese is of greater or smeller ex¬ 
tent, according!to the mutual situation of the timberk 
they are intended to conneot; they strongly resemble 
a common bracket, and are used in a like manner, one 
arm being bolted to the deck-beams and the other to 
a corresponding timber in the ship’s side. Knees am 
of great uae, as they not only connect the beam* and 
timbers together in one solid frame, but contribute 
greatly to the strength and solidity of the vessel. 

Knight, nite (Sax. cnikt, the king’s servant), a title 
of honour, which gives the person to whom it is applied 
precedence next to a baronet, and above an esquirs. 
A knight take* the title of “ Sir ’* before his Christian 
name, and the wife of a knight ia styled " Lady," 
although her legal a. ellation is that of “Dame." 
The title seems to i> .o been first adopted when the 
feudal system came .i.to operation in Europe. (As* 
Knighthood.) It is now occasionally bestowed for 
services in the field, or for attainments in literature and 
distinction in various branches of science and art. In 
addition to those who are simply kiiights by royal crea¬ 
tion, there are others who are knights in virtue of be¬ 
longing to the first and second class of some order of 
knighthood, especially the order of the Bath. (Aw 
Bath, Obdbr on ran.) There are also some who are 
styled knights and belong to some inferior order which 
does not curry rank with it. And who do not id conse¬ 
quence prefix tho title of “Sir” to their Christian 
names, such as the Naval Knights of Windsor; and 
there are degrees of knighthood conneeted with Free¬ 
masonry which,are merely nominal, and are not recog¬ 
nized except by the members of the society, although 
the recipients assume the knight's helmet (see Hel¬ 
mut), and wear it on their armorial bearings. The 
degrees of knighthood to which allusion has been made 
are those of Knight Commander of the Temple, Knight 
of St. John of Jernsalem, to. The sovweigu alone 
has the power of conferring knighthood, which is done 
by laying the blade of a aword on the shoulder of the 
recipient of the honour, and uttering a short form of 
words, by which he is declared to be a knigbt. The 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, as representative of the 
sovereign in that country, has also the power pf grant¬ 
ing this honour. In feudal times there was another 
description of knight, who was termed a knight ban¬ 
neret. (See Bannbbst.) 

Knighthood, nite'-hood, a term which is applied to 
the institution to which knights belong. The order of 
knighthood, when it was first established as a general 
system, was a purely military institution, which dates 
its commencement as such from the beginning of the 
11th century. It arose out of the disturbed state of 
Europe which prevailed after the dismemberment of 
the empire of Charlemagne, when all owners of terri¬ 
tory, whether small or great in extent, erected a castle 
on it for purposes of defence, and were constantly en¬ 
gaged in committing acta of aggression on each other 
ana on the persons of peaceful travellers. To put an 
end to the practice or these enormities, the leading 
men in various states entered into ^league for the mo- 
tnal protection of each other’s property and families. 
This league ultimately became the institution of knight¬ 
hood. Admission into the order was attended hy a 
religious ceremonial, and all members were obliged to 
take upon themselves a vow of obedience to the supe¬ 
rior or the order, and to swear that they would faith¬ 
fully perform the duties that they had taken upon 
themselves. When the feudal system came into opera¬ 
tion throughout Europe, and every landowner waa sup¬ 
posed, by a legal fiction, to hud bis land from the 
sovereign aa nominal owner of the whole country, every 
one who possessed tend above a certain extant of aere- ■ 
age, or a certain yearly value (•#• Knight'* FhX), vjos 
obliged to take upon himself the order of kaighthqld. 




Kol*ht of tha Shire 


and, by doing to, to show that be *u poaiesaed of the 
necessary arm* and bad received the training requisite 
to enable him to. render effective oerrioe to the lung in 
time of war. If any one whose estate tu of sufficient 
▼tine omitted to heoome • knight, the king wee enabled 
to oOmpel him to do ao by process of ditirsst upon hitf 
lead, taking the whole or part of it from him until he 
had performed the dntiea which hie fealty to his 
sovereign demanded, there were certain cases under 
which exemption from service could bo procured by 
paying a sum of money as a fine to the king. Per- 


the later feudal times, obliged to appear before two 
commiasionera, who arranged the amount to be paid 
by way of composition for exemption. In the 12th 
century, several orders were instituted which partook 
equally of a military and religious nature, those who 
took the vowa being obliged to abstain from marriage 
like the monks and clergy. Among the most famous of 
these were the orders or the Knights Hospitallers and 
Templars, and those of AloantaraandCelatrava. About 
180 orders of knighthood have been instituted at va¬ 
rious periods since the flth century, when the order of 
the Round Table is said to have been instituted by the 
British king Arthur. Among these are a few orders 
for females only; suoh as the Spanish order of Maria 
Louisa, the Austrian order of the Star of the Cross, 
and the German order of the Slaves of Virtue. Every 
European court possesses several orders of knighthood, 
but they are far more numerous in continental courts 
than in the court of St. Jarnea's, as the English court 
is styled. The orders of Great Britain and Ireland 
ure those of the Garter and the Bath for England, the 
Thistle for Scotland, and St. Patrick for Ireland. In 
addition to these, a new order, named the order of the 
Star of India, was instituted by Queen Victoria in 1880 . 
This, and the other British orders, are noticed under 
their respective headings. (See Itirii, Obdek ox tub; 
Garter, Okdrh ox shx ; Patrick. Oubkb ox Saint ; 
Stab or India, Obdkr ox tub; Thistle, Order ox 
San, and Chivat.ut.) 

Knight ox ths Shire, the designation by which 
the representative of a county or shire ie distinguished 
from the representative of a borough town, or any city 
or town which is a county in itself. Knights;of the 
shire were originally paid for their services in parlia¬ 
ment at the rate of four shillings a day, during the 
time that they were obliged to be absent from home in 
the performance of their duties. The requisite sum 
of moony was raised by a county rate, to which all free¬ 
hold lands, with a few exceptions, were liable to con¬ 
tribute. Lands which belonged to the clergy, who 
were represented in parliament by their bishops and 
mitred abbots, and the nobility who sat in the common 
honseof representatives as lords temporal, were also 
exempt from contribution to this rate. In former 
times, persons were as anxious to evade serving in this 
capacity aa they are now emulous of obtaining the 
honour. At the conclusion of an election, when the 
state of the poll is declared by tbe high sheriff of the 
county, that functionary causes each member to be girt 
with a sword, and spurs to be buckled on his feet, in 
token of his election aa a knight of the shire. The qua¬ 
lifications requisite to enable any one to exercise the 
right of voting at an election of a county member, 
mid the disqualifications whieb prevent any man from 
sitting in parliament aa euoh, are mentioned elsewhere. 

Knigst'b Feb (Med.Lat. ftoda), tbe term applied 
to land which was granted by the king, or any noble¬ 
man who was possessed of a large extent of territory, 
to any man and hia heirs, on condition that he and they 
should perform suit and service as a knight in return 
for the land thus granted, or provide a substitute in 
ease of bodilylnfirmity or any other hindrance. The 
extent end estimated value of e knight's fee varied 
according to its situation and the period at which the 
grant was made. With regard to the former, the 
.quantity of li^d that was considered sufficient to enable 
the Ik 
from 
knight’s 

ritie time of the V< 
tty st amount in th 
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Knight's Service, Tenure b t (Let. Untrt? t 
hold), tbe moat general method of balding fond l* r 
England, from the time of the Conquest to the tarmh* 
nation of the civil war. The whole country waS Sup¬ 
posed to be divided into knights' free, for seen of 
which the owners of the lend were obliged to fornfeb ln 
knight, completelyarmedandequippea, for thesClfWo#' 
of the king in time of war. Thus event noble, wm 1 
owned a great extent of fond was obligeoto serve the 
king in time of war, and for a certain period in each 
year, with as many knights under him as there Vera 
knight's fees upon hia estate or estates; and such 
noble beoamo, in tarn, the feudal superior of e certain 
number of knights, who held land under him on tan 
same conditions as the noble himself hell his lands 
from the king; and wore obliged to render him suit 
and service in a similar manner, and in proportion to 
tho extent of fond in their occupation. There wore, 
also, other burdens, besides military service, whteb fell 
heavily at times on those who held lands by this kind 
of tenure. The holder of a knight’s fee wea obliged to 
nay a sum of money towards the amount required fop 
the ransom of his feudal superior when he was taken 
prisoner in battle, and towards the expenses that wero 
incurred when his eldest son was msde a knight and 
when his eldest daughter was married. Such payments 
were termed "aids;" and, iu addition to these, the 
tenant was obliged to contribute when the heir had to 
pay a composition to the king for leave to enter on the 
enjoyment of property which had come to him after 
he had attained hia majority. When any heir had 
inherited land during his minority, bis feudal superior 
became his guardian, and was entitled to the manage¬ 
ment of his land, and the profits arising therefrom, 
until the rightful possessor became of age; and he 
also bad a right to demand a sum of money from hia 
ward, whether male or female, in cose be or she 
refused the wife or husband that he might lie pleased 
to select for him or her. Besides these, thore were 
also rights arising from primer seisin, fines upon alien¬ 
ation and escheat (ne Alienation, Escheat), the 
first of which was the king's right to demand a sum 
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pened to have attained his majority before the land 
descended to him from his father, or any other rela¬ 
tive or connection. This system of tenure was vir¬ 
tually brought to an end during the time of the Com¬ 
monwealth under Oliver Cromwell, and finally abolished 
by act of parliament in the reign of Charles II. 

Knot, not (enotfa, Du. knot), a term properlrap- 
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signifies that she is progressing at the rate of tight 
mil"s per hour. (See Log.) 

Knout, nowt (Kus., whip), is the name of the 
severest judicial punishment inflicted in Russia. The 
culprit is bound to two stakes, and receives on hia 
bare back the specified number of lashes from a whip, 
of plaited thongs interwoven with wire. From 100 to 
120 lathes arc the highest number inflicted, and ore 
considered equivalent to a sentence of death. If the 
criminal survive, .he is banished for life to Siberia. 
Formerly, the nose was slit, the ears ent off, and the 
letter V (for nor, rogue) branded on the foreheed; hot 
this aggravation was abolished by Alexander I. Al¬ 
though the punishment is still in uss in the .Rntsiau 
army, it is .now rarely resorted to, except in the inflic¬ 
tion of a small number of lashes, usually from three 
to ten, end that more with the view of disgracing 
than of injuring the culprit. 

Knowledge, noi'-vrf/ (Let. eognltio, Gf. on Otis)* 
according to Locke, "is tits perception of the con¬ 
nection and agreement, or disagreement. and repug¬ 
nancy, of any of onr ideas.*' Knowledge is tbe posses- > 
sion of truth, and max be historical or empirical!. 

hiiosopbioal or scientific, at. ration!, Historical 

nowledge is somamed, because in it we know «t 
fact—only that tbe phenomenon is. It |a also 
empirical or experiential, if we may nse tbe tentu'Be- 
cause it a given w by experience or observation, tod 
not obtained aa nwett of inference or teaianing. 
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Jm philosophical, soientiflc, or rational knowledge, we 
have the knowledge of the cause why or how a thing is. 
It is the knowledge of effiwts, a* dependent m their 
causes, and ie synonymous with eofonee. The school¬ 
men divided au knowledge into two ipeciee ,—eognitio 
intuitiztt and eognitio abitraviiva. By intuitive know* 
ledge, they eigniiied that which we gain by an imme¬ 
diate presentation of the real individual ohjeot; by 
abstractive, that which we‘gain and hold through the 
medium of a general termthe one being, in modern 
language, a perception, the outer a concent. 

Xenons, Jto'-ioM, a German word signifying a spirit, 
which differs from the epeetre in never having been a 
living human creature. It corresponds to the English 




always to appear iu human shape. Among the snpersti. 
tious peasantry, the kobolda ere believed to be inclined 
to mischief and testing, bnt, on the whole, more de¬ 
sirous of doing good than evil to men, except when 
irritated. In the minea they are believed to appear, 
sometimes in the form of a blue flame, sometimes in 
that of a dwarfish child, and to point out rich veins. 
The miners, however, are afraid of disturbing the un¬ 
derground kobolda. The name of the metal cobalt is 
derived from this word. 

XoxmooB, ho-s-noor* (Hind, koh-i-noor, mountain 
of light), a large diamond in the possession of the 
British orown, said to have been found in the mines 
of Goleonda in the middle of the llith century, which 
weighed nearly 800 carats in its rough stater It be¬ 
longed, in turn, to Bhah Johan and the Indian mou- 
nrons of the Mogul dynasty, and at last came into the 
hands of Rnnjeet Bing, the powerful ruler of the Pun- 
jsub. When this territory was annexed to the British 
empire, thekohinoor, the weight of which had been re¬ 
duced to 270 earate by the uuskilfulnesa of the lapi- 
<3ary that bad been engaged to cat nod polish it, was 
added to the crown jewels, and presented to her ma¬ 
jesty in 1B50. It formed a feature of interest in the 
Industrial Exhibitions of 1851 and 1803; but its ap- 

J iearanoe in each was widely different, as it was rccut 
n 1853 by M. Coster, au eminent lapidary of Amster¬ 
dam, who was engaged for the purpose by Messrs. 
Garrard, to whose care the work was intrusted. The 
remitting was effected by an apparatus made for the 
purpose by Messrs. Maudslay and field, which was 
driven by a small steam-engine constructed by the 
same engineers. The lustre and brilliancy of this 
superb gem, which may be described as conoidal in 
form, was materially increased by the operation, which 
occupied several weeks j but its weight was reduced 
to 147 carats. 

Xou-Rabi. {See Bbabsica.) 

Kokuk Burrxx. {See 0 abcifia.) 

Kola-Nuts. {See Stsscuma.) 

Xow’sIiaw, tope .—Two laws, the one relating to the 
proportional connection existing between the atomio 
volumes of certain liquids; the other to a similar rela¬ 
tion observed between tbe boiling-points of the same 
substances. A few examples will render this more 
clear:— 

Atonic ml. Diff 

Formic acid, HO.C a HO,. 523*5 ...... — 

Acetic acid, HO,C,11,0, . 787*5 . 275*0 

Fropromio acid, HO.C.H.O, 1087*5 . 370*0 

Butyric acid, HO.C,H t O, ... 1347*5 . 280*0 

Valerio acid, HO.C la ll e O t ... 1640*0 . 202*6 

From the above table it will be seen that for each 
difference of C,H, in oompnaition there is a corre¬ 
sponding mean difference of 279*0 in the atomio volume 
The same law holds good between the limits of 250 and 
900 for tbe alcohols, the ethvl end methyl compounds, 
and other organic groups differing in composition in 
the same degree. The law may be stated in general 
terms a* follows i—That homologous compounds dif¬ 
fering by C,H 0 have a constant difference in their 
atomio volumes; but that the number expressing dif¬ 
fers slightly in different groups; thns, mean difference 
for the alcohols is 263, for the acids 279 , and for the 
ethers 283. The second law shows the corresponding 
me of boiling-point foreaoh increment of C.U., which 
is, far the acids 80°, for the ethers 44°Fahr., for the 
alcohols 81*48 Fahr„ for tho aldehyds 47° Fabr.t and 
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eo on. This interesting subject will be found ftffiy die- 
cussed in Miller’s “ Elements of Chemistry,** partlXL 
pp. 774—784. 

Kokaw. (Am AtoMAir, vol. I. of this work.) 

Kobhtbal, Society of, is the name of a religions 
community in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, founded 
by one Hoffmann, a burgomaster of Iieonbsirg. Per¬ 
ceiving that e difference of religious belief lea many 
of the inhebitante to emigrate to other cenntriee, he 
thought that this would be prevented if dissenters 
were removed from under tbe jurisdiction of the La- ' 
theran consistory, and were allowed the free exer¬ 
cise of theig bwn religions worship. In 1819 he 
obtained a royal edict granting relief and toleration 
to about forty families of dissenters, who bought the 
lordship of Kornthal, about two leagues from Stutt¬ 
gart, and formed themselves into a community some¬ 
what niter the Moravian model. Their numbers, for a 
period, rapidly increased. Their mode of worship 
nearly resembles that of the Protestant churches, and 
their discipline resembles that of the Moravian 
Brethren. 

Ko.isacxs. (See vol. I. of this work.) 

Kocssoo. (See Beayera.) 

Kraal, kra'-al, a Dutch term, signifying stockaded 
places, within which the dwellings of the Hottentots 
ui South Africa stand. T hus, one kraal oan contain 
several huts. The word d*o used in order to denote 
a large space railed off .itb strong stakes, into which 
wild beasts are driven by hunters. The inoloaures 
surrounded by strong palisade-work, into which the 
olophants are driven in Ceylon, are called kraals. 

Kbakeit, or Kuaxbw, hrai'-ken, a name given in 
tho fabulous epoch of natural history to a sen-monster 
of enormoun size. Bishop Pontoppidan, in his "Natural 
History of Norway," gives an entertaining, if not very 
satisfaotory and accurate, account of this surprising 
creature. The term, he says, is applied by way of 
eminence to the fish otherwise called heroen, eoe-horoen, 
auctrr-troU, and kreuzflech, which is the largest sea- 
monster in the world. According to the learned 
bishop, the kraken is round, flat, and full of branches. 
"The Norwegian fishermen unanimously affirm, and 
without tho least variation in their accounts, that when 
they row out several miles to sea, particularly in the 
hot summer days, and, by their situation (which they 
know by taking a view of certain points of land), expect, 
to find eighty 6r a hundred fathoms of water, it often 
happens that they do not find above twenty or thirty, 
ami sometimes less. At these places they generally 
find the greatest number of fish, especially cod and 
ling, Their lines, they say, ore no Booner out, than 
they may draw them up with the hooks all full of fish; 
by this they judge that the kraken is at the bottom. 
They say this creature causes these unnatural shallows, 
mentioned above, and prevents their sounding.” The 
account goes on further to Btate, that when the fisher¬ 
men, by their lines, found that the water was getting 


took to their oars, and got away as fast os they could. 
“When," he continues, “ they have reached the usual 
depth of the plaao, and find themselves out of danger, 
they lie upon their oan, and, in a few minutes after, 
they see this enormous monster come up to the surface 
of the water. He then shows himself sufflkofently, 
though his whole body does not appear, which, iu all 
likelihood, no human eye ever beheld, excepting in the 
case of one of the young of this species, which shall 
afterwards be spoken of. Its hock, or upper part, 
which seems to be, in appesrauoe, about an English 
mile and a half in ctreumterenoa—some nay mere, but 
I ohoose the least for greater certainty—look* at first 
like a number of small islands, surrounded with some¬ 
thing that floats and fluctuates like sea-weed. Here 
and there a large rising is observed, like sand-bank*, 
on which various small fishes are seen continually taw¬ 
ing about, till they roll off iato the water from the 
sides of it. At last several bright points, or horns, 
appear, which grow thicker and thicker tljo higher ana 
higher they rise above the • nr face of the water j and 
sometimes they stand up as high and large as the 
masts of middle-sised vessels. It seems these are the 
creature’s anas; and it hi said that if'they were to ley- 
hold of the largest mao-of-war, they would pull it dowy 













.to tb* bottom/' Thoae arm* m aappoaed to bo too* 
' taenia* tod the kraken itarif to Van* eaormouepoiy- 
pua. SmUw these arm, “ tha great Creator has 
given this creature a strong and peculiar Meat, whiek it 
<W aant at oertaie tunes* and by means of which it 
bsgttilm and draw* other hah to aoma in heaps ahent 
it, Tha young kraken referred. to by the bishop 
seems to bare been a young and careless one, which 
came in among the rooks atid cliffs near Alsteboug, in 
1680. It appeara to bars eaugbt hold of some trees 
standing near tha water, and woe afterwards found 
entangled among some clefts of the rooks, From the 
remark* and conclusions of other naturalists it seems 
, probable that monsters do exist in the northern seas 
' of which philosophy baa not yet dreamed. Mr. Mac- 
lean, in 1808, reported that he eaw, near the island of 
, Coll, an object which at a distance looked like a small 
rock. Observing it cloeely, he eaw it elevated consider¬ 
ably, and after a elow Aovement distinctly peroeived 
that which ho believed to be the eye of a huge annual. 
The monster having seen the boat in which Mr. Mast- 
lean was, gave chase, and panned it till it reached the 
ehore. This animal eaema to have had a broad oval 
head, with a neck somewhat smaller, its ehouldere 
being somewhat broader; from which point it ta¬ 
pered towards the tail, whioh was mostly under 
water. Us length was estimated at between 70 nod 80 
feet, and it seemed to move progressively by undulu- 
tions up and down. The appearance described by Mr. 
Maclean bears a close resemblance to the descriptions 
of the sea-serpent which came from America a few 
years ego. Whatever the animal may be which gave 
rise to these descriptions, it seems certain that the 
animal described by Bishop fontoppidan cannot be 


visible at particular times. The young kraken was 
probably some largo sea-monster, the dimensions of 
which became exaggerated in course of time. 

Kaiisuuacxx, Jtru-wr-rr-oi'-se-e (after Kramer, a 
> German botanist), in Bot., a nat. ord. of Dicotyle¬ 
don**, sub-class ThalumMlorm. It comprises the single 
genus Krameria, which Lindley and some other bota- 


ley thus distinguishes the two orders :—" The Xrame- 
riaceoo resemble the Polyyalacea in their exstipulate 
leaves; in having hypngyiioas unsynimetrical Bowers; 
in their few stamens with porons dehiscence; and in 
their definite pendulous ovules. They arc distinguished 
from the Xolggaluceas in their flowers not presenting u 
falsely papilionaceous arrangement; in their stamens 
being 1, 3, or A, and distinct; in their ovary being 
1-ceiled, or incompletely 2-celled; and in their cxal- 
buminous seeds." The solitary genus Krameria, the 
rhatany, contains 11 species, natives of the warm and 
temperate regions of Central America and South 
America. Their roots are intensely astringent; those 
of AT. triandra are officinal in ourfharmsonpaaias, and 
are commonly known es rhatany-rocts. But little of 
the root of this species is bow imported into Europe, 
our supplies of rhatany being chiefly derived from an 
unknown species {growing in New Grenada. The root 
of X. triandra is sometimes distinguished as Peruvian 
or Payta rhatany, and that of the unknown species as 
Savanula rhatany. Ia medicine, rbatany-root is used 
aa au astringent, and is well adapted to all those dis¬ 
eases which require aetringeat remedies. It is also 
.employed, mixed with equal parts of orris-rhizome 
and oharcoal, as tooth-powder. A saturated tincture 
of the root in brandy is called wine-colouring, and is 
used in Portugal to give roughness to port wines. 

Kkbasotb. (See Cbmsoti.) 

KkxaXIvs. {See Cmukbb.) 
v Kstitunn, (See Cnnawnur*.) . 

Ximouni, tie-tol'-d-tre (Gr. ktieiat, crested), in 
Series. Hist., is a branch of the Manopbyaitaa, whioh 
maintained that the body of Christ, before hie resur¬ 
rection, was- corruptible. 

Kuimusx. (See Citejjb.) . 

KurfBxxiCKxt,, kup'-fer-nik-el (Ger.),e mineral eon- 
tabling 44 parts of amende to 66 of nickel (Ni,As). It 
occurs m Saxony and other jparto of Europe, in omu- 
pany with the ores of cobalt, silver, and copper, sad 
■ ’Mims one of the principal sources of nickel. Isis also 
found sparingly in Cornwall. 
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Eo*»**% Ime-teer 1 , a Turkish musical ins 
somewhat assembling the ancient lyre. It ceniiste at 
five strings stretobed over a skin that oovera a Idafi 
of basin. 

Koraina. (A*8mnemu.) ' 

Xtubs. (See Ctakitx.) • 

Xxax's Pnoesea, ky'-ina, a process tone preserving 
wood, sailcloth, cordegei sad siiuilar materials, by 
soaking them in a solution containing from 1} to 2 per 
ceut. of oorrosive sublimate., (A* iMunuct.) 


L is the twelfth letter of onr alphabet, and isdsrlved . 

from the old Hebrow lamed , or the Greek la m b da, • 
In the ancient Greek, the Celtic, and the Xtruooah 
alphabets, it is formed by two straight lines making net 
ancle with each other, but sometimes placed borisott- 
tally and sometimes vertically. It is one of the four 
liquids of grammarians (l, m, n, r), and is sounded by 
placing the Up of the tongue against the upper taoism?. 
teeth, while the breath issues at its rides, end the 
larynx vibrates; whence it is called elinguidental letter* 
In English it is often mute before consonants, as ia 
could, calm, pialm, &o. It is wanting in some lan¬ 
guages, as the Japanese, where r is used instead. The 
Homans often put l for r in words taken from the 
Greek, as the Italians have done in words taken from 
the Latin. It also interchanges with a, m, d, I, u. Aa 
a numeral, L denotes 50, and with a dash over it 
(thus, L), 6,000. 

be, la, in Mus., is the monosyllable by which Guido 
denominated the last sound of each of his hexachords. 
It answers to the note A in the nature! hexaehord, 
and is applied to that note in aolioing. 

Ljliuiubib, liW-i-diet*, were • sect of religk 
named altar their founder, Jean de Labadie, a French 
mystic, lie was originally a Jesuit, but joined the 
Kcformed church, and laboured with acceptance in 
France, Switzerland, and Holland. Afterwards ho pro- 


the contemplative life is a state of grace and union with 
God, and the very height of perfection. He likewise 
advocated a community of goods. His party assembled 
first at Middleburg, iu Zealand, than at Amsterdam* 
and then at Hervordeu, in Westphalia. They after*,, 
wards removed to Altona, where Labadie died, in> 
1074, and finally to Wiewert. They do not now exist. 


of Constantino, which he adopted in commemoration, 
of the Tision of the c-oss which be had seen in the 
heavens. It is described by Ensebhie as a long gilt 
spear, with a cross-beam towards the top and a golden 
crown on the summit, inclosing the two first letters of 
the Greek tame of Christ, intersecting each other,, 
and representing the form of across. From the cross¬ 
beam was suspended a silken banner, with images of 
the emperor and his children inwrought into it. 

Labxl, lai'-bl (Ang.-Vor.), in Her., a figure, con¬ 
sisting of a fillet, with three or more pendant* 
attached, used ohiefly to distinguish tbo arms of au 
eldest son during the life of his lather; also employed 
to distinguish them from those of the younger eon. 
The label is considered the moat honourable of all 
differences, end is formed by a fillet generally placed 
in the middle and along the chief of toe coat, without 
touching ite extremities. Its proper width is a ninth 
part of the chief; when more then three pendants are 
employed, the number is specified in Masoning. 

* - '* . ” * * Grs 
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piJv.-^^TbTJ jnj 

XlT 


is a term applied to certain 
aoeoant of their being chiefly formed 1 
They are b,p, v,f, m. 

Labixtjb, or Laiuaexm, lai-be-ai'-te, labme-af-te-e 
(from labium, a lip>, in Hot., the Labiate tarn., a nat.. 
ord. of Diaotyledotm, sub-class ConU^flarit. Herbs, 
or shrubby plants, usually with square stems. Lenten 
opposite and exstipuiate, commonly strong-scented. 
Hewers irregular, generally in axillary cymes, which 
are arrasged taa somewhat whorledmanner, sou to 
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part of the chief; when more then three pendants are 
employed, the number is specified in Masoning. 

* - '* . ” * * Grs 
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is a term applied to certain 
aoeoant of their being chiefly formed 1 
They are b,p, v,f, m. 

Labixtjb, or Laiuaexm, lai-be-ai'-te, labme-af-te-e 
(from labium, a lip>, in Hot., the Labiate tarn., a nat.. 
ord. of Diaotyledotm, sub-class ConU^flarit. Herbs, 
or shrubby plants, usually with square stems. Lenten 
opposite and exstipuiate, commonly strong-scented. 
Hewers irregular, generally in axillary cymes, which 
are arrasged taa somewhat whorledmanner, sou to 
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Labiatlflorffl 


Laboratory 


with drawers of Vorious riiw, for the recaption of ordi- t 
nary substances and re-agents used in demonstration 
and not requiring to foe kept in phials. Amongst thaaa 
abonld ba tha common met ala and many earthy mid 
metallic aalta. Beaidea thaaa, other drawer* should 
contain numarou* tools, an oh as kniraa, gimlets, Bias, 
Ac., and other indiapanaabla articles, each u glut, ‘ 
corks, a toppers, stirrers, tapers, bladder*, matches, 
sand, tube*, Ac. Two or three portable, fomaoes are 
usually necessary, and a recess la the partition wall, 
haring a strong draught, in order to carry off pemieiona 
fumes, if any snob should result from an experiment. 
The working-room of the laboratory, on the other eido 
of the partition, may be divided into two compart* . 
meats, one of the two being double the eise of the 
other. The larger of the two ought to be nsed as a 
working-room, and tha smaller for containing deli- , 
cate articles of apparatus, such as balances, electri¬ 
cal machines, air-pumps, &o'., which might be in¬ 
jured by the atmosphere and moisture of the working- 
room. The floor of the working-room should be of 
brick or stone. Among the fixtures of a laboratory 
the general working furnace is the most important. 
Its uses are partly to heat the building, to heat water, 
to raise a crucible to ignition, and to afford a high 
temperature to a at >ber of flasks and evaporating- 
basins by means of .<aild-bath. By means of a flat 
top, covered with la' ers of sand, this fnrnace should 
be able to supply every gradation of temperature, from 
a dull red heat to that of 100° Fahr., or evon lower if 
necessary. Over the top of the sand-bath should be a 
large open hood, for the purpose of collecting and con¬ 
ducting to the chimney, the fumes and vapours arising 
from the evaporating liquids. Bear the general fur¬ 
nace there ought to be another furnace for heating a 
large copper boiler intended for supplying the labora¬ 
tory with hot water; it should also lie provided with a 
still, in order to furnish distilled water, an absolnto 
necessary in every laboratory. Throughout the apart¬ 
ment there ought to be ns much table space as possible. 
One large table ought to be in the middle, in such a , 
position as to receive plenty of light; it should be 
strong, covered with sheet-lead to proteot it from the 
action of acids, &c., and should be provided with nume¬ 
rous drawers or cupboards. A atone sink should be 
constructed in the corner of the room, as much out of 
the ways* possible t it ought to be eopnected with a 
cistern or aqueduct, as an abundant supply of water is 
always required. The pneumstio trough or cistern is 
a portion of the apparatus which is of great import¬ 
ance : it should be larger than that used in the lecture- 
room, and capable of holding several jars of gas at 
once. It should be filled with water to within 11 or 11 
inches, and provided with a stop-cook, in order to 
remove and replace the water when it beeomes acidified 
or foul. The best pneumotio cisterns are made of 
japanned copper, supported in a wooden frame about 
*39 inches from the floor. A meronrial oistem it also 
necessary: it should be made of marble, soap-stone, or 
cast iron, and mounted on a firm frame. In a labora¬ 
tory there Bhould always be plenty of cupboards and 
shelves; the former are useful in protecting prepara¬ 
tions and apparatus from the dust which naturally falls 
and accumulates in the room; and tha whole of the 
walls within reach should be covered with shelves, in 
order to receive bottles and jars. A tube-rook, for 
holding gloss tubes, from one to three feet long, should 
also be provided; and a portion of the wall should be w 
furnished with long spikes, on which to bang ratort 
and flask ring-holders, large bent tubes, siphons, coils - 
of wire, iron tongs, &a. Amongst the ordinary appa¬ 
ratus required for chemical experiments in a laboratory 
may be classed a quantity of filtering-stands, supports 
for retorts and flasks, wooden forma for holding glass * 
evaporating-basins, flasks, and receivers; and also a 
great variety of ordinary open furnaces, with these, 
it is also neoeasary to have strong wooden blocks, on 
whieh to rast heavy mortars; an anvil, a vioe fixed to 
a aide-table, several hammers, chisels, and Saws; a 
screw-driver, with various gimlets, bradawls, ill**, fie.; 
foroepa, a trowel, a soldering-iron, a glue-pot. Mils, 
screws, spatulas of diver, steel, ivory, end -wood; a. 
blowpipe, eoiesors, corkscrew, scratching diamond,,. 


* form wbst are called vertioillasters; calyx persistent; 
corolla more or less bilabiate; stamens didynamons, 
or, rarely, 2 by abortion; ovary deeply 4-lobed; style 
1, basilar; stigma bifid. Fruit containing from 1—4 
aohmiia, inclosed by the persistent calyx. Seeds erect, 
with little or no albumen. The order is a very large 
one, comprising 120 genera, or 2,350 species, mostly 
natives at temperate climates. The plants are alto¬ 
gether free from any deleterious qualities; they abound 
in volatile oil, and are cojnmonly aromatic, carmina¬ 
tive, and stimulant. Several are used in perfumery 
on account of their sweet odours; as the species of 
Lavandula (lavender) and Pogoetemon (patohouli); 
while many are employed in the culinary art for fla¬ 
vouring; os Thj/mu* vtdgark (common or garden 
thyme), Thymus citriodoriu (lemon thyme), Salvia 
qfficiitalii (sage), Origanum vulgare (common marjo¬ 
ram), Xarjnrana hortentu (sweet marjoram) ; the 
species of Mentha (mint), Satureja (savory), and Me- 
ltua (balm). 

Lasts lilV-be-iit-e-flor'-e, in Bot., the name 
given to a snb-ord. of Compotita, characterized by the 
division of the hermaphrodite florets, or at least the 
unisexual ones, into two lips. No important plants 
belong to this sub-order. A few have aromatic and 
muoilaginous properties, and one, Printzia aromatira, 

• native of the Cape of Good Hope, is said to furnish 
a substitute for tea. 

Lssobatoby, Itib'-o-rd-tn-re (Lot. lahorilorium, from 
foftoro, I toil), a place for chemical operations, whether 
intended for scientific research or for manufacturing 
purposes. The importance of experiments with rela¬ 
tion to the science of chemistry cannot bo overrated; 
for although, by the simple observance of nature, the 
properties of numerous substances can be ascertained, 
and several forces developed capable of producing 
chemical changes, still chemistry ns a science, both 
theoretically and practically, mainly depends upon ex 
periment. To the laboratory properly belong nearly 
all the facts of the science, and nil the arts and useful 
manufactures depending upon it. At first the apart¬ 
ments where the chemist carried on Ins researches 
were constructed underground, and all his operations 
wore carried on in a badly-lighted and badly-ventilated 
room. The reason for this was probably the custom 
of the alchemists, who seem to Wive preferred to work 
in dark, dingy, and unwholesome dens. As impure air 
and imperfect light were found to be unnecessary for 
laboratories, they began to be built above ground, and, 
ns a general rule, nt the present day resemble other 
bnildmgs wherein the investigation of science is car¬ 
ried on. A laboratory devoted to scientific purposes 
ought to lie one story in height, in order to facilitate 
access to the apartments, and to render more easy the 
bringing in of heavy artioles; such as wood, coals, car- 
hovs, fie. The same arrangement, also, is favourable 
for the construction of openings in the roof either for 
ventilation or skylights. When a laboratory is con¬ 
nected with a theatre or lecture-room, the two are 
sometimes united in the same apartment, and some¬ 
times divided by » partition. The advantage gained 
by the former arrangement is, that, the furnace opera¬ 
tions can be rendered more easy before a class, it has 
the disadvantage, however, of being too large for pri¬ 
vate research, and the eeate and room generally be¬ 
come soiled and injured by the operations. A labora¬ 
tory, the apartments of which are distinct, ought to be 
from fifty to eighty feet in length, and from twenty to 
tn enty-flve feet in breadth. There should be plenty of 
hclit, both from lateral windows and from skylights. 

The theatre, or lecture-room, should occupy two-thirds 
of the length of the building, and the partition which 
separates it from the working-room, Ac., ought to con- 
J*'® the flues from all the furnaces in the building. 

Ihe flues may be spread over the wall, and gathered 
together, and carried out of the roof in one large ehitn- 
ney. The floor of the lecture-room before the parti¬ 
tion should bo of brick or stone to the extent of eight 
front of this, a long table ahonld 
streleb the full breadth of the building, close to the 
scats of the class. At the end of the space ineloeed by 
the table should be cupboards with gloss doors, for 

eontamiM the jam of the pneumatio cistern, measures, _ _ _ B 

MS oM r *PP* r4t “« required by the I Ac*. "Besides laboratories’intended for ■Biantifle-m' . 
lecturer. The table ahonld be abundantly supplied 1 search, there are others whiofa are fievotad to arb».ee ‘ 
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of nhemioal manufacture { u the alkaline, earthy and 
metallic (kite, pigment*, Ac. In all the*e oases, how- 
over, the processes of nnshetan differ so greatly 
that the laboratories of each hmto nrjr according to 
the natore of the prooeaa. In military language, the 
■ tern laboratory ia that place where firework*, both 
for actual serrioe and experiments, are prepared.- 
Bcf. Faraday** Handbook qf Chemical Manipulation. 

Labour, laV-bor (Lat. labor), in Pol. Boon., it de¬ 
fined to be “ the voluntary exertion of bodily or men¬ 
tal faculties for the purpose of production."—(Senior.) 
Nature spontaneously famishes the matter of whioh 
, commodities are made; but, independently of labour, 
matter is seldom of much use, and is never of any 
value. “ Labour was the first price, the original pur- 
■ chase-money, that was paid for all things. It was not 
by gold or by silver, bat by labour, that all the wealth 
of the world was originally purchased." — (Adam 
Smith.) l'be progress of the bumuu raoe, at different 
times and in different countries, has generally been 
pretty much in proportion to their expertness in ap¬ 
propriating the row products of nature and adapting 
them to their use. “Labour,*' says McCulloch, “is the 
talisman that has raised man from the condition of the 
Bavage, that has changed the desert and the forint 
into cultivated fields, that has covered the earth with 
cities and the ocean with ships, that bus given him 
plenty, comfort, and elegance, instead of want, misery, 
and barbarism.” Labour is not creative of objects, 
but of utilities. All the labour in the world could not 
produce one particle of matter; it oau only change 
what is useless into what is useful to man. Tliu utili¬ 
ties produced by labour are, according to J. ID. Mill, of 
threo kinds :—V First, utilities fixed and embodied in 
outward objects, by labour employed in ^ invest mg 
external material things with properties which render 
them serviceable to human beings: this is (he common 
case, and requires no illustration. Secondly, utilities 
fixed and embodied in human beings, the labour being, 
in this case, employed in conferring on human beinga 
qualities which render them serviceable to themselves 
and others : to tbis class belongs the labour of all 
concerned in education, not only schoolmasters, tutors, 
and professors, but governments, so far aa they aim 
successfully at the improvement of the people; moral¬ 
ists and clergymen, as far as productive of benefit; 
the labour of physicians, as far as instrumental m 
preserving life and physical or mental ettirienoy,” &o. 
“ Thirdly, and lastly, utilities not fixed or embodied in 
any object, but consisting in a mere service rendered, 
a pleasure given, an inconvenience or a pain averted, 
during a longer or a shorter time, but without leaving 
a permanent acquisition in the improved qualities of 
any person or thing, the labour being employed in 
producing a utility directly, not (as iu the two iormcr 
oases) in fitting some other thing to afford a utilityj 
such, for example, is the labour of the musical per¬ 
former, the actor, the publio dedaimer or reciter, and 
the showman.” Some good, or it may be evil, may be 
produced beyond the moment, but it ia tlie immediate 
pleasure that ia the effect intended. (See Foutical 
Economy.) 

Labouring, lai'-bor-ing (from Lat. laboro, I toil), 
iu nautical language, a term applied to a ship when she 
does not answer her helm readily in a heavy sea, but 
jerks or yawns from side to side in a restless and uneasy 


* manner. 

luutot Tba. (See Lxwjk.) 

Labxadoxitb, lib'-rd-dor-ile, a silicate of alumina 
and lime, with certain admixtures of soda Snd iron. 
It reoeires its name from having been first found in 
Labrador. It is much valued as an ornamental stone, 

1 in consequence of the beautiful opalescent blue, or 
golden brown, lustre reflected Drum it when held in 
certain positions, owing to its tvanslucency and na¬ 
creous structure. 

Labtsiuth, ldb'-e-rinth (Lat. labyrinthus), is a place, 
usually underground, with numerous and intricate pas¬ 
sages, whioh it is impossible to traverse without a clue. 
Three famous labyrinths are mentioned in ancient 

* history. The earnest and moat renowned was that of 
a Brrnt. situated at ArtinoS, near Lake Moris. Hero- 
** do to* visited and describes it- It had 3,000 apart- 

manta, 1,900 underground and the same number above 
it the whole being (unrounded by a wall. It was 
SOW 


j 1 _It»oe_ ; * 

| divided into courts, eaoh of which was surrounded by ' 
oolonoades of whits marbl*. It was extant in the time 
of Pliny, Bums at the modern village of How«rs» » 
Fayoom, have reaentiy been identified with tkosebf 
the labyrinth. The second labyrinth was thetef {State; . 
Iu the neighbourhood of C nouns, said to have been 
built by Dmdalus, at the command of King AUttos, as 
a place of confinement for the monster Miiiotauru*, 
It was built on the model of that of Bgypt, but onjg 
much smaller scale. Nons of the ancient authors who 
have left accounts of it seem to hare seen it, and no 
traces of it ure now to be (bund; banco modern writers 
generally deny its existence. A third labyrinth was 
that in Lomnus, comtnnnoed by Smilis, an dtijginetaa 
architect, and completed by ithmciu and Diodorus of 
Samos, about the time of the first Olympiad. It was 
similar in structure to the Egyptian, from whioh it 
was distinguished only by agreater number of oolumua. 
Remains of it were still extant in the time of Pliny. 

A similar struoturo was said to exist on the island of 
Samos, but no particulars of it are known. 

Labyrinth, in Anut. ( Set Bah.) 

Lac, lak, a Hiudostanee term, which, in it* original 
acceptation, is applied to the computation of mousy 
iu the Kast Indies. Thus, a lac qf rupee* ia equal to 
100,000, and, supposing them to be standard (sicca), 
equivalent to £12,600. 

Lac-ii yb and Kkhi.v (Dan. lak, said to bs from 
the Arabic).—Luo is a resin whioh exudes from the 
branches of several trees in tropioul climates, par¬ 
ticularly from the Ficus religtotu, Punts intlica, and 
llhamnu * Jujula. Tim resin is formed in conse¬ 
quence of the punctures mail a in the bark of the 
tree by the female of a small insect of the cochi¬ 
neal tribe, the Coccus ficus. The resinous juice whioh 
exudes hardens over the insects, fastening them to the 
twigs, which, wheu cut off, constitute the stickJao of 
commerce. The crude stick-lao is bruised, the frag¬ 
ments of the twigs removed, ami the resin digested m 
a weak solution of carbonuto of soda. The alkaline 
solution dissolves out a red colouring matter, know; 
ns lac-dye. The residue, whioh is insoluble in the alka¬ 
line lye, forms the seed-lac of commerce. Lac-dps Is 
now extensively used in lieu of coohiucal for dyeing 
scarlet. The pinks produced )>y it ore, however, infe¬ 
rior. Seed-lac, when melted, forms *hell-lac, which is 
used for various varniHlies, aa a stiffening for hats, and 
as the principal ingredient in sealing-wax. Mixed with 
half its weight of samlarueh und » small quantity of 
Venice turpentine, and dissolved in alcohol, it forma 
lacquer, a varnish much employed to heighten foe 
colour of brass and bronze, aud protect these alloys 
from tarnishing. 

Lao 81/r.i'uuatB (Lat., milk of sulphur).—Sulphur 
precipitated from solutions of alkaline persulphides by- 
the addition of an ociH, was formerly used in medicine 
under this name. 

Lack, lais (Lat. laeinia, the hem or fringe of a gar¬ 
ment), a 'erm properly signifying a network of gold, 
silver, flax, or cotton threads, forming e transparent 
texture. The origin of tbia delicate fabrio ia not 
known, but it appears to have keen worn by the Ores 
cian and Roman ladies. At Venice it was early in Use, 
and it is said that Mary de Medici was the first to in¬ 
troduce it into France from Italy. In England, from 
a prohibition, in 1483, of the importation of foreign 
lace, the manufacture would seem to have been esta¬ 
blished there prior to that date. But aa pins, which 
are required in lacemaking, were not used in England 
till 1643, the lace producedmust have been of a coarse 
kind. The laoc-mauufaoture is said tp have, been in¬ 
troduced into this country by some refugees from 
Flanders, who settled at Qranfield, in Bedfordshire. 
In 1640, the weaving of lace had risen to the position 
of a flourishing trade in Buckinghamshire, anatwenty 
years later a royal ordinance was passed, establishing 
a mark on the thread-loos exported from this country. 
The original manufacture was called pillow or bobbin 
lacs, dad was usually made of thread or silk, woven 
into net with hexagonal, octagonal, do., mestym, 
Afterward* it wo* ornamented with a thicker 
called gimp, so interwoven with the meshes as to form 
flowers or oarved designs. Lace of this hind Met 
made on a bsrd-itnffed pillow or euBbioo, covered with 
parchment, on which the pattern wax drawn, Bach 
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thread was wound upon a bobbin, end, to form the Lac*-Bare. (He* Laq*tta.) 

meshes, pin* were stuck in the emblem, and the Lacbsta, IR-eor’-ti (Lat. Uietrta, * tir*«i),aeon*tel- 

thread* woven or twisted round them. The spots for lation in the northern hemisphere, named w Helvetia*., 
the insertion of the jpine were indicated hr nirpat- It is ritneted between the constellations Andromeda, 
tern, and also showed the place for the insertion of the Perseus, Crgnus, sod Cepheus, and contain* no star 
pimp. As many as from 00 to 80 bobbins are required above the fourth magnitude. 

for evefyinoh of breadth, amd only one mesh can be Laoxrtikib,®, lA-*er-lva'-t-d* (Lot.), the IiiiiH 
made at a time. A piece of lace, one inch wide, with fum.—Under this title is included a family of reptiles 
60 threads per ineb, will ]i|tve £6 meshes in thebreadtli, iielonging to the order Amro, end characterised by 
or 685 meshes in each square inch of length, or 23,000 having a round and very elongated body, the tail c’spe- 
meabee in the yard ; while the cost of euch a piece is nially long, being sometimes lour times the length of 
seldom more than le. 8d. The most celebrated laces tiie trunk; four strong foot, with four or five unequal 
are,—1. Brunei* lace, a hexagon meali, the moat tors, armed with hooked daw*; a quadrangular flat 
valuable, which is divided into two classes,— Brunei* head covered with horny plates, ami eyes famished 
ground, which is made of flax threads, and Brunei* with a membranous expansion, resembling a lliird oye- 
Hire ground, whioli is made of silk. The pattern is lid; a wido mouth, and a long, flat, forked tongue, 
worked separately in both theae cases, and act on by Although they are usually found in the Old World, a 
the needle. 2. Xteehlin lae* f a hexagon mesh of threo small number of species is fottnd in Australia. The 
flax thread* twisted and piaited to a perpendicular Lacertinidai correspond with the genus Larorfa of 
line or pillar, with the pattern worked in the net. S. Linmens. They are very nimble in their movements, 
Valeuciennet late, an irregular hexagon, formed of two springing from one spot to another with great alacrity, 

1 breads, partly twisted, and plaited at the top of the and cling to and creep along rocks or walls with foei- 
mesh, with the pattern worked in the net. 4. IA»le lit.y by means of their hooked claws. In ttibir habits 
Iocs, a diamond mesh, formed of two threads plaited to they are gentle end timid, and they live in holes iu the 
« pillar. 6. Alengon luce, also called blond, a hnrsgon sand. They are not .ooiahle in their habits, but live 
mesh of two threads twisted similarly to Buckingham in pairs. Great he 1 or great cold renders them tor- 
laoe, and considered the most inferior of any cushion- pia ; and their gem. ai food consists of insects, worms, 
made lace. 0. Alenpon point-lace, formed of two threads small liiollusea, &e. The females lay between five and 
to a pillar, with octagon and square nioshes alter- seven eggs, which theyleavc to be hatched by the warmth 
nately. In the portraits painted by Vnndyko during of tho air. 6ome of the species are, however, vhips- 
tlic reign of Charles I., anaalso in those painted after- rou*, and the whole family is long-lived. The scaly 
warda by Sir Peter Lely and Sir Godfrey Knellcr, the lizard, Zoolira virtj/ara, a native of England, it said to 
lace represented is Brunei * point, in which the net- hatch its eggs within its own body if it be kept in a 
■work ismude on the onsbion with bobbins, and the pat. dry place, but to deposit eggs if retained in a damp 
tern worked into the net witli the needle. About 1777, one. The most common species of the Larertiniiitr is 
at new ground was attempted by the iaccmnkers of the green lizard, Lacerta viridie, which is from 10 to 
Buckingham, which quiokly superseded nil others : this Id inches long, of a rich nud varied greeu colour, 
■was the point-ground, which had, it is believed, been with spots and marks of brown and yellow. It is an 
imported from the Netherlands. From the first ap- active animal, feeding uuon inscots, and nursninc them 


nil others: this Id inches long, of a rich nud varied greeu colour, 
believed, been with spots and marks of brown and yellow. It is an 
imported from'the Netherlands. From the first ap- active animal, feeding upon insects, and pursuing them 
pearanceof tin's ground the origin of the modern pillow- with great agility. When the tail is broken oil', tho 
luce trade may be dated. It was not, however, tilt the green lizard 1ms the powor of forming a new one. 16 
beginning of the present eentury that the most striking is found in all the warmer portions of Europe and 
improvements wore made. After 1812, nt Ifoniton, tho Asia Minor, and has been met with as far north ns the 
manufacture bad arrived at that perfection, was so Channel isles. 

tasteful in design and delicate in workmanship, that Lacuss, Wh'-ez (Fr. Hotter , to loosen), in Low, 
the best specimens of Brussels lace did not excel it. denotes slackness or negligonce. The law shows no 
Boring the war with France, veils of Honiton lace favour to those that are tardy or negligent, and throw's 
were sold in London at from 20 to 100 guineas. After upon the party guilty of it its consequences. It is kid 
that time, however, the effects of the competition of down as a general maxim, that no laches or negligence 
machinery began to bo felt; and gradually the pillow- shall be imputed to an infant; bnt this is chiefly true 
lace trad* sunk into insignifleanoo. Lace is said to of the exemption that he enjoys from the ordinary bar 
have been manufactured by machinery as early as 1788, by lapse or time. The law in general Is, that, in the 
by a stocking-weaver of Nottingham, named Ilara- case of tho sovereign, there oao be no laches or negli- 
mond. Various other attempts in the same direction gence. This was formerly absolutely the case; bnt in 
were mode about the aamo time, and a few years after- certain respects it has been limited by statute. Thus, 
wards the warp-frame for making warp-laee was in- by 0 Geo. III. c. 16, the orown is barred from its civil 
vented. The invention of this msoblne has been rights in suit* relating to landed property, by tbo 
aaoribad to four persons,—Vandyke, a Dutchman ; lapse or sixty years, and by 7 Will. III. o. 3, an iudkrt- 
Mr. Glare, of Edmonton, near London; Mr. Marsh, meat for treason (except for an attempt to sisassmwto 
Mooritelda, London; and Mr. Morris, of Netting- the sovereign) must be found within three yean after 
ham. By these machines lace of an inferior kind the commission of the offence. 

was produced in large quantities, and Nottingham LvonnYM.n Chiiisxi, UOd-re-me Icrie’-ti (Lot., tears 
become the centre at the new trade. In importance, of ChriBt), a name given to onasbfthe best of tbe wines 
however, it was non far eclipsed by the bobbin-net grown in Italy. It is of a dan red colour, and some 
manufacture. In 1900, Mr. Keatboote, of Tiverton, critios say, of exquisite flavour. It ii grown at Galina, 
took out a patent for a machine for making bobbin-net in Naples, although an inferior quality is grown around 
laoe. Thte Invention made a complete revolution in Vesuvius, which is exported as tue genuine wine. Tbo 
tbe manufacture of the fabric. From that time, Lnchrvmm Christi is said to be identical with tbe old 
the maobinc became the subject of frequent im- Falerniun wine frequently mentioned by Horace. 
l’W"ement, and was worked by steam-power in LacHkrwAL, We-re-mhl (Lat. lacryuo, a tear), is a 
1810. Laoe became a general article of conBiimp- term applied, in Anat., to various organs in tbe neigh- 
twn, and that which bad lami sold at five guineas bourhood of the ere, and connected with the taars; aa 
a yard fell to Is. W. Instead of smuggling French the laerymal glauarby which they are secreted, and tbe 
mee into England, English lacs was smuggled into laerymal duct by which they are conveyed away. (Are 


nee machines themselves. The quality of bobbin net Lschetwitout, hW-re-mS-fo-re, Is a small vessel of 
law depends upon tflb smallness of the meshes, glass or earthenware, rtnerntly having »lung seek, and 
tneir oquslwy in size, and the regularity with which found in the tombs or tbe ancients. It waa long the 
their hexagonal shape is displayed. At the present opinion of antiquaries, that these were intended to hold 
ume us manufacture it largely carried on in Franoe, the tears of the relative* and friends of the deceased j 
ilfVSfe ? •‘fob™™'!, by English workmen in Calais but there is no ground lor each an opinion; and U Jo 

. , oh tow ? ther ? *** D&w 6°° maebinse. more generally held new, that they were used for the j 
xiobinn-uot lacs may be aaid to surpass every other purpose of containing perfume*, 
if. ™-?• *“ un4u ,udu,tr y >» ‘be complex ingenuity of Lscwnttmcn*, luUw-to-mai'**-*, in Bet., the Za- 
Ginnery. aietema ton., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon**, sukhkaa 


- _ rorc veb&ai* mfsmmim. 

. . ’ Laconism _ " • _ hadr 

ifoHteilumjfdtm. Shrubby plant*, with simple alter- bmaL Uk-tu'-hi (M. lee, nitt, from ifemifky 
natveftpnlatc leaves and floorer* ia axillary catkins. juice) in #»&, the -Lettuce. a bob. of u*,tuM» W“. 
They are natives of woody plao i in tropical America, Osmporitm, the aperies X. sriina frthe common h 
£ outing is known of tbeir properties ana mm. , or garden lettoee, to largely cultivated u » WH. 

Lacosish, litk'-o-nism, in Lit., i* n short, pithy, and L. wm i* the wild or vtrong-socnUd lettuce- XT 
pointed faying, for which the anaient Laoedsemoalan* the item of the common lettuce, when it i* coming 
were remarkable; whence the name (from Laconia), into Sower, be wounded with a knife, a .milky jnioe 
One of the most remarkable of the ancient laconisms exudes, which dries in tbs open sir iota a wane 
was that of the Spartsn mother to her son, onpresent- mass of a brown colour. This inspissated jnioe ie 
ing him with his shield—“With it, or on it,"-—either called laetuearium, or lettuce-opium, end ie sometimee 
oxing it book or be carried bade npon it. employed in medicine for its narootio properties. L. 

Ls.oqukuiho. {See Jxvssxnra.) tinea yields the best and the largest quantity of l&ctu* 

Xii.oras.is, Uk-te-Me (Let. lac, milk), in Anat., is oorinm. Professor Johnston says,—* * The Isctucsrinm 
the name given to certain vessels of the human boar, is one of those narontica in which many of no unqOn* 
on aooount of their containing a milk-liko fluid, the soiously indulge. The cater of green lettuce os a salad 
chyle. They serve to oonvey the chyle, or nutritions takes a portion of it in the juice of the loaves Jw 
part of the food, from tho intestines to the thoracic swallows; end many, after this is pointed oat to then, 
duct. They aro very tender and transparent vessels, will discover that their heeds are not unaffected a free: 
and are furnished with an infinite number of valve*, indulging copiously in n lettuce salad. Baton at Bights 
They have their origin in the internal vollous coat of tho lettuoe onuses sleep; eaten during the day, ft 
the small intestines, perforate the other coats, and then soothes end oslms, and allays the tendency to nervous 
proceed through numberless converging branches be- irritability. And yet the lover of lettuoe would piw* 
tween tho layers of the mesentery, to the thoracic bably take it very much amiss if he were told that he 
duct, the main branch of the absorbent system, which, ate his green leaves partly, at least., for the samo TOO* 
at the part where the chief lacteal branches join it, is Bon as the Turk or Chinaman takes his whiff from tho 

dilated into what is called the reoeptaculum chyli. In tiny opium-pipe." _ 

their passage through the mesentery, the lncteuls tra- Lacsucahiuxt, or XsTTtTCB-OrJUX. {See lACnUi.) 
verse numerous ineaeuterio absorbent glauds, where Lsiiaxcm. {See Cxstaciub.) 
they communicate with veins, and the fluid contained^ Laddbb, Utd'-der (A. og.-Sax.), a simple contrivance 
in them is exposed to the influence of the blood, from which affords means of access to any part of the ex* 
which it acquires oolouring matter and fibrin. {See tcrior of a house, or from ano level to another. In 
Digestion.) the former esse, and in all constructive and deco* 

Lictio Acts, ISV-tik (from Let. lac, milk), (2110, rative operations, pointing, glaring, Ac., movable lad- 
C, , II, „O 10 ) .-—Lactic acid ia produced by natural or ders aro used; hut in gaining access from one port o&o 
artificial fermentation from milk and other animal mine to another, or from the ground-floor of a ware- 
matters containing lactose, or Bugar-of-milk. Btarch, house or factory to tbe floors above, fixed ladders are 
cane sugar, dextrin, and gum, also pass into lactic used. Ladders answer the purpose of a staircase in 
acid under certain cirouinstauces. Thus it is formed all coses -, but in asoending and descending it is neesa* 
in eauer-Jeraut, in malt vinegar, and during tbe mann- sary to hold the sides of the ladder with the hands, as 
factors of wheaten starch. It is easily mode by dia- very few could manage to retain their footing on tha 
solving 8 parte of cane sugar in 60 of water; to this rounds without doing so. Tbe ladder consists of two 
solution are added 1 port of casein, or pa or oheese, and vertiaol pieces or sides, generally made pf a* fir pole 
3 parts of chalk. The mixture is set aside in a warm sawn down the middle, and a number of rounds or 
place for two or three weeks, during which time the transverse pieces of oak, or some hard wood, the ends 
moss becomes gradually filled with crystals of lactate of which are inserted into holes bored laterally into 
of lime. These crystals ere purified by reorystallisa- the sides for their reception, about ten or twelve inches 
tion, end treated with tbeir exact equivalent of sul- apart. The rounds are fsetened and kept ia position 
pburio acid. The residue is digested in alcohol, which by wedges that are driven Into a slit made in either and 
dissolves the lactic acid and leaves the sulphate of of each round. The holes in tbe aides should be bored 
lime. The lactic acid is obtained from the solution by before the pole is sawn asunder. Tbe sides of tha 
evaporating the alcohol. In its pure state it forms e better kinds of ladders ore mode of pieeee of dial 
transparent, inodorous, uncrystallieable, syrupy liquid, squared and planed; but when fir poles ore used, the 
with a sharp said taste. It is soluble in water, eloo- flat part of the side is generally turned outwards. Tha 
liol, and ether, and may be distilled unchanged if air rounds vary from an inch to an inch and a half iu 
bs excluded. Exposed to a heat of 266°, it loses diameter in the middle, and ere rather Ins to else at 
water, end is converted into a yellow bitter fusible either end. An iron lAr, with a nut and sorewat either 
substance, nearly insoluble in water. Heated to end, is generally substituted tor a wooden round at a 
600 s Fsbr., it changes to a volatile acid, the eitrsoonic, short distance from .the top and bottom Of a ladder, to 
and Iodide distils over. Lactide dissolves in alcohol, look the whole tightly together. The oomponiofc-lad* 
crystallizing from it in brilliant rhombic prisms. At ders of ships, ana ladders in mills and factories, from 
225° it fuses,tand may be sublimed unchanged. Die- one deck or floor to another, have fiat heads instead of 
solved io water, it assumes four equivalents of that rounds, and a handrail at the side. They are, indeed, 
substance, and boooiqps converted into hydrated lactic more like a staircase, or e set of steps such as aro used 
noid. Lactide aljsorbkmmmonia with great greediness, by painters, paperbangera, and uy . ialsteran, than a 
forming laetamide. Tbe lactates are mostly soluble in ladder properly so called. A ladder may be Made 
water; a few of them may be crystallized. Lactic acid available in gymnastic exercises for strengthening the 
eaters into the composition of the gastric-juice, the arms, tor placing it against a wall, at any angle bo* 
perspiration, and, in cases of diabetes, of the saliva tween 30 and 45 degrees, and endeavouring to esosnd 
and the urine. end descend underneath the ladder by oiosping the 

Lector, L..CTOsb, rogar-of.milk. {See Spain.) rounds hand over band, Tbe ladder-may also he ns- 
Lactojtbtbb, Uir-tom'-e-ter (Let. Ido, milk; metrum, pended horizontally for the Mine purpose, either and 
a measure), an instrument used for the purpose of being supported on a well about 8 or 10 feet in height, 
ascertaining tbe proportion of cream contained in the Lanina, Ban on. (As* Hjui on too*.) 

milk of any particular cow, or of tbe general produee Last, lai'-de, a term supposed to have signified 

of a dairy. It is generally in thsufcirm of a glass tube originally loaf-giver (Goth. Uatf, loaf, and didst, 
set perpendicularly in a stand. Tbe tube is about a to serve or distribute), from tbe prsatiee of tha 
foot high and hair an inch in diameter, with *, grodu- wives of the rich distnbutintbread to the now at to 
ated scale marked on the outside. Milk fresh from tbeir domestics. Took® derives It from JUbfan,' to lift, 
the cow is poured into it, end allowed to remain in it I.one raised to the rank of her husband. As a title 
till the cream separates and floats on the surface,when, el honour, it is tbe correlative of lord. It belongs *f 
by observing the merits on tiie sesle, the proportions of right, to the daughters of ell peers above tberwok of 
piilk and cream can easily he ascertained. viscount, end is ezteudsd by courtesy to the wives of 

.Laotovx, Wc-ioue, a volatile liquid, with a strong baronets sod knights. In common usage, tbe teem ie 
pungent odour, boiling at shoot IBS* Fahr., found employed in apeaUng of the woman m the snttr 
amongst tbe products of dritiUatton of angor-of-milk. classes generally. 
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Lady-bird 


Lama 


L.vJit-bibd, or Labt-cow, a well-known little insect, to a qnantity or collection of water surrounded by 


belonging to tbe family CocdntUuht, which comes 
under tbe clau of Coltopterou t imeeta, according to Lin 
mcua. The lady-bird ii iistinguished by a bemiapberi 
cul and oonvex form of body, l>y the recond joint of 
tbe tarsi being large and deeply bilobed, and by tlie 
colour of the spot* on the elytra. Different species are 
found in variuua parts of the world, and in England it 
is common enough. Tbe lady-bird is- a very small 
in soot, and its colour is generally red or yellow, with 
black spots, which vary both in stxa and number; or it 
is sometimes black, with white, rod, and yellow spots. 
It creeps very slowly, but flies rapidly; and, when 
alarmed or caught, it ejects a yellow mucilaginous 
fluid of a strong disagreeable odour. This insect is 
very abundant in gardens troubled with aphulct or 
plant-lice, whicb it is very useful in destroying; iu hop- 

n ' illations, particularly, it is mostly seen. Tbe young 
y-birds are grubs of a small flutteneil appearance, 
winch ure produced from little yellow eggs, which the 
parent insect deposits among the uphidet; so Ibut, us 
soon us they uro hatched, they are at once within 
reach of their prey, which they arc easily able to 
destroy. 

Ladt-Dav. ( 8 ** Awwukoutioh.) 

Latuorni’ODA, h-vw-dip'-o-dd (Or. laimot, throat 
pout, a foot), the name of an order of Orutlurcatit. 
placed by LulreiUe between the Amphipoda and the 
Itopoda. The hend of this order is confluent with the 
first eegment of tho thorax, and supports the four 
anterior feet. They are described by LatreiUe ns 
being the only form among tho HMucotfraca with 
sessile eyes, whose posterior extremity does not present 
distinct troohcai, and whioh have hardly any tiiil. The 
Lamodipoda have ull four setaceous uotenme, curried 
On a three-jointed peduncle ; mandibles without palpi; 
a vesicular body ut the baso of four pair of Jed at 
least, beginning with the second or third pnir, reckon¬ 
ing those of tbe head. The body, usau’ly filiform or 
linear, is composed of eight or nine joints, and the fret 
are terminated by a strong hook. The eggs of the 
founds are carried in a pouch formed by approximate 
scales, under the second and third segments of the 
body. All the species are marine. Among the sub¬ 
divisions are tho Filiformia, which keep among the 
marine plants and sponges, walk like caterpillars, turn 
frequently und rapidly on themselves, or set up their 
bodies while their antennse continue to vibrate. The 
subdivision Cyamtu has three species, all of which live 
on the cetacea; and one of them, Cyamut ceti, is also 
found on tbe mackerel. It is called, by fishermen, tbe 
whule-louse. 

L 4 . 0 Biri.BiA. (Sat Gourd.) 

Lagetta, lap-g»l'-la (lagelto is tbe name of the 
species in Jamaica), in Dot., a gen. of the nnt. ord 
Thymelacea i. Tbe speoies L. lintcaria is tbe celebrated 
loce-bsrk tree, Tbe bark, when macerated, may be 
separated into laminee, the number of wbicli depends 
upon the age of the specimen : these bsve a beautiful 
lace-like appearanoe, and possess great strength. It 
may bo used for making ropes, and was at one time in 
great demand in tbe West Indies for making slave- 
whips. Sloans says that caps, ruffles, and complete 
dresses for ladies, nave been made from the lace-bark. 
Lagetta doth has been imported into this country 
under tbe nsme of guana. 

Iaooit, 13-goon' (Ital. laguna, Lat. lacuna, a mo¬ 
rass), a name applied to extensive creeks which run 
far inland, and are nearly encircled by tbe land. In 
the Adriatic there are many instances of them, as nlso 
along the ooost of Amerioa and amongst the West- 
Indian islands. 

Laiku, lairil (Sax. hlqford), is a term used in the 
Scottish dialect, and properly signifies the lord of a 
manor, a proprietor holding hit lands immediately of 
the crown:— 

” Ti 7 L ll ' r ^ * n ^ twen ty poooe pronounced with noise. 
When construed, but for a plain yeoman go.” 

It is in common language used in a mueh wider sense, 
and applied to any proprietor of lands or houses. 

Liirr, (Or. loot, the people), is a term 

applied collectively to the whole people that us not 
clergy, or not in holy orders. (Stt Clrbot.) 

*di*i bik (Lat. Incut), a term applied in Geos. 
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land. Lekee may strictly, be divided inttsfotir dis¬ 
tinct olaises.—Firstly, those whioh neither hsvs an 
outlet, nor reoeive any addition to their contents 
from running water; eecondly, those which have no 
outlet and are fed by springs, receiving no superficial 
running water; thirdly, tbe class which is by far tho 
most numerous, that both receive and discharge 
streams of water; and, lastly, those which receive 
tributaries, but have no visible outlet or communica¬ 
tion with the sea. Of these latter, the Caspian Sea 
and Lake Aral are instances. It is, however, remark¬ 
able that all lakes of this description are found to be 
salt. There are many peculiur phenomena oonneoted 
with lakes which are wholly unaccounted for. Among 
the rest, the faculty of disappearing, and reappearing 
again at intervals; as Lake Ohirtunitz, in Illyria, and 
also Lake Welter, in Sweden, Which experiences vio¬ 
lent agitations during severe weather. 

Lake Iuok-Obks. —Hydrated peroxido of iron is de- 
posited in lurge quantities by certain litkes in Sweden 
und .Norway. It is similar in composition to tbe bog 
iron-ore found in other parts of Europe. 

Lakhs, insoluble compounds iorined between the 
colouring matters of dye-stuffs and hydrate of alu¬ 
mina unil other m' 1 lio oxides. The process of mor¬ 
danting depends ft tills property, liv soaking the 
fabrics to be dyed n a solution of a salt of alumina, 
luiioxidoof tin, or the sesquioxidos of iron and chro¬ 
mium, a union takes place between tho fibre und the 
salt; when the fabric is passed through tbo dye-stuff, 
mi insoluble lake is formed in the fibre of the cloth. 

It is generally supposed that the lakes are insoluble 
precipitates, formed between the metallic oxide and 
tbe acid of the dye-stuff. Numerous lakes thus formed 
arc made into pigments, the names of which indicate 
tbeir origin. 

Lama, Lamaish, la'-ma, lu'-ma-izm (Thibetan luma, 
a priest), is the name of thu prevailing religion of Thibet 
and other parts of Asia. It is an offshoot of Buddhism, 
which it very much resembles. Tho Dalai Lama, or 
chief of this religion, is the successor, or rather, a pre¬ 
tended incarnation, of Buddha. He is looked upon as 
anouiuisciautand eternal divinity; and hence his death 
occasions no visible grief or mourning, os it is ouly 
regarded as his disappearance, and Lib reappearance 
is patiently waited fur in bis suouessor. The Dalai 
sometimes points out his successor; at other times tho 
books are consulted for that purpose. When offici¬ 
ating, the Dalai sits cross-legged and statue-like upon 
magnificent cushions over tlie altar, dressed in splendid 
robes, notioine nobody, aud moving ouly his hands to 
bless the people. Sometimes be distributes boils models 
of pnste, clay, or other materials, which are regarded ® 
of infinite efficacy. The title of lama is given to tho 
head of every monastery, and every lama is considered 
a vicar of the Deity, ana requires implicit obedience to 
all his commands, like the Dalai Lama himself. Their 
temples are in the Indo-Chinese form, square, fronting 
the east in Thibet und the south in Mongolia. They 
have three gates and three interior divisions; viz., the 
entrance-hall; the body of tho edifice, with two parallel 
rows of columns; and the sanctuary, with the throne 
of the high lama. There aro numerous statues, paint¬ 
ings of the gods, ornuments, and implements of all 
sorts. The walls and columns are inscribed with 
prayers, and there are alto poles bearing flags with 
prayers. Prayer-wheels, the turning of whioh ia anp- 
posed tot be equally effloacioua with vocal supplication, 
are to bVeeen everywhere. Festival days, oereraonies, 
and pageants of all kinda, varied with the performances 
of magicians, as well as fasts, sacraments, and noisy 
musie, animate the seal of the faithfol. Dead lamas 
are commonly embalmed and preserved in pyramids. 
The bodies of rich laymen are burned, and their ashes 
preserved; while those of tbe common people are 
either exposed to be devoured by birds, or eaten by 
sacred dogs kept for the purpose. Bioh persons about 
to die are assisted by lamas, who open a passage for 
the soul through tho skuU. The principal holy place ' 
in Thibet ia Lass*, is and around whioh are an immense 
number of monasteries. Tbe most renowned of the 
Lamaie schools is that of tho Lhabraog, or cathedral - 
of Loses. In many of tbe monasteries are also schools 
of magic. The lamas also act as physicians, effecting 




UNITBESAli JHIOBMATION. 


li&mbdoidal Suture 


their Curat by prayers and some innocent medicament*. 
—#*/. jiao's Sauvenin d‘ttn Voyage dan* la Tartarie, 
l* Tme*l, at la Chin*, pendant let Annie* 1844-45-40; 
K. P. Xoeppen'a Lamalteh* Sitrarehit, to, (Berlin, 
I860) ; Ifew American Cyelopmdia. 

IamseiDAL 8 piubi!, idm-bof'-e-dul. In Ataat., it 
the suture that unites the occipital to the two perietal 
bones of the skull, and is so named from its resent* 
blanee to the Greek letter lambda. 

Laments Articles, Idmf-btfh, in Sod. Hist., is the 
name given to certain article# drawn up by the arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London, at 
Lambeth, in 1585. They are decidodly Calvinistio in 
their form; but they were never imposed by authority. 
They are to the effect that God hath, out of his good 
pleasure, from all eternity, predestinated certain per- 
'sons to life, others to -inevitable condemnation; a true 
believer is one wW> Is endowed with justifying faith, 
which faith doth not utterly fail nor vanish away in 
the eleot; no man is able to come to Christ unless the 
Fatherdrpw him; and all men are not drawn by tho 
Father, that they may come to the Son, 

Lamb's Lettuce. {See Valerianella.) 

1iA.uvli.jf.. Ui-mel'-le (Lat.).a term applied in Conoh. 
to those little plates of which tho shells borne by crus- 
tooeous fishes are composed. 

Lamellicorneb, hlmel'-li-korna (Lat. lamella, a 
plate; cornu, a horn), one of the sections of the order 
Coleoptera, according to the system of Latreille. They 
have five joints to all the tarsi. Tho autonmc are 
inserted in a small hollow in front of tho eyes, always 
short, and usually composed of 9 or 10 joints, the last 
of which are large and flat, and open out like a fan. 
The clypcus is generally very large, and the Inbruin 
email mid hidden beneath it. The mandibles of »ve- 
ral are membranous—a character observed in no other 
coleopterous insects. Trie family is numerous, and is 
noted for the brilliancy of the metallic colours winch 
ornament those species which feed on living vegetables. 
Tho larva is solt, somewhat cylindrical iu form, with a 
large vortical head. Six small legs arc attached to the 
thoracic segments, and the body is always bent. Some 
of them require throe or four years to become pupa). 
When about to assume the pupa form, the larvee inclose 
themselves in an oval case, or one resembling an elon¬ 
gated ball, composed of earth, rotten wood, or other 
sorrounding substances, which they have gnawed and 
cemented together with a glutinous matter. Their 
food consists of the dung of various animals, mould, 
and the roots of vegetables. Some of them live in 
decayed vegetable and animal substances, upon which 
they feed. They sometimes destroy immense quanti¬ 
ties of vegetables which are useful to man. 

Lamentations op Jeremiah, Book of, lum'-cn- 
tai'-rhum (Lat. lamentatin), is tho name of one of the 
canonical books of the Old Testament. That this book 
is the work of the prophet whose name it bears is 
attested by the most ancient and uniform tradition, 
and is confirmed by the subject of tbe book, and by 
its language and style. This book was evidently written 
in metre, and couBists of a number of plaintiiF effu¬ 
sions, composed after the manner of funeral dirges. 
It is, in our Bible, divided into five chapters, and 
consists of five distinct elegies. According to Jahti, 
the book does not. relate to a single subject, but in each 
of tho poems a different calamity is bewailed. These 
are:—1. tho carrying away of king Johoiakim, with 
Iff,000 of thn principal Hebrews (i.); 2. the assault of 
Jerusalem (ii.) j 3. the calamities undergone by the 
prophet (in.); 4. the overthrow of Jerusalem, the 
carrying away of king Zedekiab, and the slaughter of 
the Hebrews (iv.); 5. the wretdsed condition of the 
people, and of Jerusalem after the destruction of the 
city (v.). Each elegy consists of twenty-two periods, 
according to the number of letters in the Hebrew 
alphabet; and in the first four chapters the initial let¬ 
ters of each period follow the order of the alphabet, 
after the manner of an acrostic. In the third chapter 
each period contains three verses, all having the same j 
initial letter. The fifth chapter, likewise, bee twenty- 
two verses, but tbe order of tbe initial Jetton is no* 
elected. The style, as tbe poctia character of the oom- 
posttion required, ii somewhat more elevated then that 
of tbe prophecies. Tbe tropes correspond with the; 
■arrowfill nature of the subject. “Never, perhaps,; 
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was there a greater variety of boeutifut, tender, tnd 
patbetlo images, all expressive of the deepen distress 
and sorrow, more happily chosen end appifd* tfeaa.fn 
tho lamentations of thu prophet; nor can we too numb 
admire tbe toll and graoetol flow of that elo¬ 

quence in which the author poors forth ttys effusion*of 
a patriot heart, and piously weeps over therein of; his 

venerable country."—(Homs.) _, 

Lamia, &W-e-rf (Gr.), in fabulous Hist., * B todetsT 
said to inhabit tbs centre of Africa, with the fine 
and upper part of thB body like a women, fend the 
extremities like • serpent. The first lamia, accord¬ 
ing to classic mythology, was the daughter of NeptOSt, 
who, having become insane through tho jealousy Ox 
Juno, oaught and devoured all new-born children She 
came across. The lamim, however, of the ancients, 
were sometimes represented as a species of monstrous 
animal, or again as a vampire. This latter character ii 
seized upon, and carried out, by Goethe, in Ms “ Bride 
of Corinth," where a young man is represented, a* 
marrying a lamia, who suoks his life-bloodat night. A 
talc, somewhat similar in construction, ooours also fit 
Bhiloslratus' " Life of Apollonius of Tyana," 

Laviackji. {See Lariat m .) 

Lamian Wav, Mm'-e-iu, in the ancient history, of 
Greece, is the name given to that war which sprang we 
after tlio death of Alexander, the dependent Greek 
cities regarding this os a favourable opportunity foV 
regaining their independence. The Athenians took 
tho lead, and were cordially seoonded by the 
■/Ktiilituia; and a confederacy was formed, com-' 
posed of most of the other states of Grseoa. 
A numerous force was raised, the command of 
which was given to Leostheues, who marohed against 
Antipater, then presiding over Macedonia. Antipater 
entered Thessaly ut the head of 13,000 foot ana 000 
horse, but was beaten by tbe superior force of 
the confederates. With the remains of his foroe, 
amounting to uliout 8,000or 0,000 mew, he took retoge 
in Lamia, where he resolved to maintain a siege. 
Leosthenes being unable to take the city by storm, 
began to besiege it; but his operations were frequently 
disturbed by tbe sallips of Antipater, in one of whicn 
Leosthenes himself was killed by a stone hurled from 
an engine. Tho march of reinforcements to the aid of 
the besieged, under the command iff Leonnatus, Com¬ 
pelled the confederates to raise the siege and advonoe 
to meet this new foroe, before a junction should be 
effected. In tho engagement which ensued, Leonnetna 
was slain, and his army defeated, Orateras nest 
marched to the aid of Antipafer, haring, besides vete¬ 
rans, 4,000 heavy-armed, 1,000 Persian bowmen and 
ahngers, and 1.500 cavalry. The united IfoM&mim 
army then numbered between 40,000 and 50,000 heavy 
infantry, 3,000 light troops, and 5,000 cavalry i whim 
the Greek lorees were little more than half ns name-- 
rous. At length’an engagement took place on the 
plain of Cranmm, in which, though the Greeks ware 
on the point of gaining the victory, they gave Op the 
struggle, though .they had lost not more than 600 men. 4 
The vanquished army sued for peace, Tbe states 
found themselves 00 longer able to maintain Gie con¬ 
test, and peace was granted to them on very easy - 
terms, except tho Athenians, who were esaapeUsd to 
receive a Macedonian garrison in Muaychierttapay * 
sum of money for the cost of tbe war, and deliver tap a’ 
number of their obnoxious orators, including Homos-. 
theneB and Hyperides, who had been tbe means of 
inciting their countrymen to war. ’Demmfismm 
escaped by taking poison, but Hyperides whs con¬ 
demned to have his tongue cut out, and than to be put 
to death. 

Lamina, lim'-t-nS (Lat.), meaning a layer, applied 
to the different plates of minerals, or coats of bone, 
lying one above another. In Bot., theiomina means ' 
the broad and spreading part of the 1 petal of »pi ‘ 
talons corolla. Bn Anat., lamina arc tho two' 
or tables of the skull. 

Lamina;, Urn•■e-ne, the name of* tribe at tomflyof 
longicorn beetles, distinguished, acoording to Latre%>iy. 
by their head being vertaael; weir palpi filiformWith 
the terminal point more or less oval in thMe/and 
tapering to a point; the maxifiss have theoutortoba 
slightly narrowed at the end ; the thorax nearly equtl 
throughout, exclusive of the lateral spina* . or tuber- 
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cule».* Some varieties are apt grata, a modification of 
Structure possessed by bo other fiimily of loogieom 

Lakuvama, liim-e-nai'-re-S (Lat. lamina, a plate or 
lavrrj, in Bot., -a (ron. of Algm, or sse-weeds. L. too* 
rharina ir rcpiarkoblo for contuiuing upward* of 12 per 
ewut. of the sugary matter oalled mannlti. The young 
parts mixed wfiii those of X. digltata, are eaten in Scot* 
land, under the name of tatufle. In China, L. tacalui- 
rim is called tea-tap*, and is a common article of food 
along the coast. L. potatorum is another edible species, 
need ae a table vegetable in Australia. 

Laumas-IUt, Um'-mHi (Sax. hlqf, loaf; manse, holi¬ 
day or feast), the 1st day of August, which was so 
oalled beoause tbo Saxons, among whom it wus ac¬ 
counted a feast of first-fruits, wore accustomed to 
make offerings of loaves made of new corn on this day; 
or beoauso tenants were in the habit of bringing a por¬ 
tion of the corn that had been recently cut on tbe land 
they ncoupied, to their landlord, on tbie day at the 
latest. 

Lauf, litmp (Or. lampat, a torch, a lamp), a general 
term applied to those contrivances which are used tor 
producing light by the combustion of materials thut 
are liquid at ordinary temperatures, such as most of 
tlio fixed oils; the solid iats being made into caudles. 
The invention of the lamp is ascribed to the Egyptians. 
Its use was known in the days of Moses and Job. The 
application of lamps passed from Egypt into Greece, 
where they were ennsecratod to Minerva, tiie goddess of 
learning, as indicative of the scholar’s nocturnal study. 
From Greece the use of lamp* passed to ltnme. Among 
the Egyptians, Hebrews, Greeks, and Itommis, nil 
lamps were generally used, and they vied with each 
other in the construction of these instruments. Some 
of the specimens which have been preserved In the 
present time display mnoli taste and elegance of de¬ 
sign. The interiors of all of them, however, arc rough 
and meagre. The first person who is known to have 

E nblished a collection of ancient lamps, is Fortnnio 
iceto, an Italian, whose chief design appears to have 
been to prove the possibility of constructing lamps 
wbioh would burn for ever. I'lic sixth halt of the mu¬ 
seum of l’ortiei is now entirely filled witli lumps and 
candelabra discovered in tlio houses of 1’mupeu and 
Herculaneum. It would appear that the ancients 
constructed their earliest lamps of buked earth ; but 
subsequently of various metals—bronze especially. 
There are a few ancient lamps of iron extant; but they 
arc rare, either beoause thut metal wus little used lor 
the purpose, or on account of its rapid decomposition 
in the ground. There are four specimens in tlio museum 
of Portioi, and one specimen of a glass lamp, which is 
entirely solid and in one single piece. A golden lump 
in the temple of Minerva is mentioned by Fnusutuas; 
and fit. Augustine speaks of lamps of silver. There 
was a strong belief among ancient writers, that per¬ 
petual lamps existed. Instances have been cited by 
various authors where lamps were found burning in 
' ancient sepulchres, which were extinguished as soon as 
the air was admitted. The most remarkable instance 
is that of the tomb of Tulliola, daughter of Cicero, dis¬ 
covered at Borne in 1M0. The notion, in most of those 
eases, probably arose from the inflammation of tbo 
hydrogen gas which escaped from the tombs when 
opened. The lamps or candles used by the Jews in 
tneir own houses were put iuto a high stand, raised 
from the ground. The lamps used by tbo wise aud 
foolish virgins mentioned in the Now Testament were 
of a different kind. Critics and antiquaries seem to 
agree that they were a kind of torches, mode of iron 
or potters’ earth, wrapped about with linen, and moist¬ 
ened from time to tune with oil. It was customary 
among the Homans to have a lampeither hanging from 
the eeiling or placed on a stand in the room. These 
Stands Were often riohly ornamented. (See Caksxla- 
xbom.) ' It was also tlio custom among the Homans, 
on occasions of national rejoioing, to have public illu¬ 
minations ; on which occasions lamps were suspended 
•i the windows. The practice of placing lamps in the 
t sepulchres of the dead was probably meant to he alle- 
’ alkl af tb ® cessation of earthly existence. Some of 

AM sepulchral lamps are sculptured with the figure-of 
■ • ♦ Wt tsmv, in reference to the escape of the soul. The 
j'lWf Christians adopted this usage in their mono- 
. - 10B0 
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meats; and lamps have been found in the tombs of 
many aainta and martyrs. In treating of the eoe- 
struotion of modern lamps, it ia necessary to take fame 
consideration tbe nature of llsme. By referring to the 
articleon Fum, it will be seen that, in order to insure 
a constant and steady flame, it is necessary that the 
supply of combustible matter be steady anti .uniform. 
It roust, therefore, be either in a liquid or gaseous 
state, so that it may approach the flame in un uninter* 
rupted current. The combustible substance may either 
be made to approach tbe flame by capillary attraction 
through wicks, or by mechanical pressure. A good 
lump must have the following properties. It must be 
supplied with carbonaceous mattor and with oxygen ; 
it must convert the former into a gaseous state; and it 
muBt bring the gas so produced into cnntaot with oxy. 
gen at such a temperature that the carbon will oombine 
with oxygen in tbo highest degree without producing 
smoko. The kind of oil used for burning in lamps 
varies, in different parts of the world, according to the 
sources of supply. In Oreat Britain whale-oil is used; 
but seal-oil, fish-oil, and oils obtained from seeds by 
pressure, are also largely employed. The oils of rape* 
seed and poppy-seed are used in Paris, and in the 
south of Frunoe and Italy an inferior kind of olive- 
oil. In other parts of T taly, lamp-oils are obtained 
from expressed grape-" nee and from walnuts. Oil 
of sesumum-sepd is buri ■ ntbe eastern and southern 
coasts of the Mediterranean; while in tropical coun¬ 
tries, cocoa-nut oil is generally nsed, although it 
is solid in tliiH country. On account of the defi¬ 
cient supply of tallow during tbo war with Russia, 
a number of new oils have been introduced of late 
into the commerce of this country. They are all 
used lor burning in lamps. The simplest way in 
which a lamp can be formed is that practised in mak¬ 
ing night-lights to burn in sick chambers. A small 
quantity ol’ water is poured into a glass tumbler, or 
other vessel, and above that a quantity of oil; a piece 
of cork is then piorccd so us to admit n few threads 
of cotton to pass through it, and the cork being placed 
upon the oil, will float; the cotton threads will draw 
up tlio oil by capillary attraction, and a feeble, but 
dear, light will be given. The antique lamps spoken 
of before, many of which possess great artistic beauty 
of form, cannot claim a higher construction than those 
of nmtiy rude nations. In general, they consist of a ves¬ 
sel, open or closed, with an imspun round wick, which 
is held by a nozzle at the beak. As combustion can 
only take place on tbe outside of tbe flame, more car¬ 
bon is likely to bn liberated from tbe oil than tbe 
oxygen in coutaot with the flame can consume. Hence 
all lumps of this sort give a dim light, easily go out, 
and possess a smoky flame. The old hitclien-iamp had 
the beak removed to a considerable distance from the 
reservoir, so as to lessen the shadow east by the flame, 
and increase the illuminating powor. Till 1789, how¬ 
ever, all lumps continued to be dim, smoky, ill-made 
articles, soiling everything they came near, and filling 
the air with anything but an agreeable odour. The 
invention and introduction of the argnud lamp at that 
time, by Ami Argand, made a revolution in illumination. 
(See Akoand Lauf.) Among the inventions which 
appear to indicate important progress in the bistory of 
lamu-illmnination, may be enumerated the following; 
—Tlio Worms lump. This lamp is used and well known 
in the countries bordering on the Rhine. It is charac¬ 
terized by the shape of the wiok. The fibres of the 
wick, instead of being collected into a round handle, 
are placed in small bundles side by side, forming 
together a flat ribbon. The effect produced by this 
arrangement is that tha edges of the flame are sit no 
point so distant that a nucleus can form in the centreu 
which, from wont of air, will burn incompletely and 
•moke. Another advantage possessed by ibis and 
other lamps to be described, u the raovability of the 
wick. This is effected by means of screws. The wiok 
is raised or lowered, scoordiug as the sorews ere 
turned, and a larger or smaller quantity of air is em¬ 
ployed ia the combustion. When the wiok is high, a 
large quantity of oil is decomposed, and when low, • 
small quantity.— TkeSttuh-lamp, In the common study* 
lamp, tbe oil-vessel ia more flat, and, instead of being 
situated below, is behind and at tha side of the flame, 
so that its shadow falls modi beyond, the immediate 
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vicinity dfthoflsme, and in no way interferes with the 
lesion in front or the laws. The treater part, too, of 
the light passing upwards, is collected by a conical 
shade and reflected downwards.—Tho Aslrallamp waa 
constracted by Bordier-Uareet.with the idea of-making 
the Nuking of the level of the oil as imperceptible aB 
possible, and, at the same time, the diminution of the. 
flame by means of a very flat oil-vessel, in-whiob, there¬ 
fore, a larger quantity of oil only occupies a very insig- 
nidcant height. The principle of the astral lamp was 
applied to the argand.—In the Biutmbra-famp (tine 
umbra, without shadow), the shadow ia greatly reduced 
by making the circular oil-vessel in aucli a way that its 
three surfaces meet in the form of a flat wedge, the 
sharp edge being directed towards tlie flume. The 
posiliou of tlio flume in relation to the oil-vessel is 
sncli, thnt two tangents drawn from the Ijhbo to the 
apex of the flamowo the latter, meet a few inches 
behind It. Beyond this point the lamp can east no 1 
shadow; but oven in this small space, it is almost I 
entirely destroyed by a ground-gloss slmde, which, 1 


Lamprey 


lamp, whioh has become very popular of ' 

similar in priuciplc, but of somewhat dlfikseot eon* 
•traction- The wholeItody of the lompfoansn vsoer- 
voir for the oil, and at the -same time tito barrel,«r (the 
pump, in which the piston ia worked bye spiral spring 
firmly attached to it, and to the upper part ar tne 
barrel. When the piston presses on the surface cf 
the oil, it foroes the flnidup a tube to*-tbe burner. 
The lamp derives its name from a small wire, or inode- 
rator, wliinh is plaead in the asoending-tube, in nnieg 
to regulate the supply of oil to the wick, and keep this 
quantity invariable. Volatile oils, eueh as oanuMuMh 
are applioalile for illuminating purposes in lamps,. ' 
when they can be obtained at a sufficiently low price j 
but they require special management sad a well- 
regulated and abundant supply of air to consume- 
completely the large amount of carbon whioh they 
contain. ‘When employed instead -of.oil in ordinary 
lumps, they evolve a great quantity of smoke,. ana- 
much of the oil escapes combustion. Tn many part* , 
of Knglaud and the oontinent, vapour tamps ore 
resting upon the oil-vessel,'surrounds the chimney and i employed. In these lamps, which eousnmo either 
scatters the light in all directions around. In all these 1 spirits of wine, mixed with volatile oils rich in carbon, 
lamps one common evil is to bo noticed ; namely, that ] or coal-tar naphtha, the liquid is generally oonverted 


of haring the oil-vessel at allovcnts within a few lines 
of the level of the burner, in a position which, conse¬ 
quently, throws the most objectionable shadow. A 


into vapour before it reaches the burner, and they aro 
therefore distinguished as vapour, or sslf-gcneratlng 
gas lumps. Amongst these may be mentioned Lttders- 


large number of contrivances have been invented in! dorff’s lamp, for burning' pare off of turpentine,} 
order to remove the cistern, either to a considerable j Mansfield's lamp, for burning mixtures of pyroxylio 
distance above tho flame—when its shadow would fall! spirit, or acetone, with varions hydro-carbon* j BolU- 
on the ceiling—or to a position much below the flame,' 
when it would fall at the foot of the lamp. In tho 
former of these cases, from the peculiar arrangement 
of the oil-ciatern, the height of the oil in the burner 
cannot be quite constant, but will 


day’s lamp, for consuming rectified coal-tar naphtha 
mixed with air; and Beale and DMianon’s lamps, for 
the same purpose. Within the last few years, large 
j. numbers of inexpensive lamps have been manufactured 
alternately sink and ! for the purpose of consuming the paraffin procured 
immediately rise again to its former height; whilst m j from the distillation of the petroleum obtained in the 
these lamps described previously, the suction of the! recently-discovered oil-wells of America -and else- 
wick is always rendered moro difficult, by the' where. The necessity for artificial light in minin g 
sinking of the'oil. When the oil-cistern is trims- \ operations below the surface, where explosive gases 

E osert to (ho foot of the lamp, all shadow i« avoided ;; often impregnate tho nir, at an early period turned 
nt the advantage of tho frou flow of oil is lost: the attention of sciontiffo men to the construction at 
in all lamps of this sort, therefore, the oil must, be. lamps which could be safely used in an explosive atQXO- 
mised. They arc, therefore, interesting on nrcomit sphere. In 1615, the discovery of the safety-lamp was 
of their ingenious, but at the same time complicated,; made independently, by Sir Humphrey Davy end 
apparatus, which purtly depends upon livdrodymimic, 1 George Stephonaon. Although many modifications of 
partly upon hydrostatic laws, and is partly also a more ' form have been made since that time, the modern 
mechanical arrangement.—in Girard's lamp, the oil is, safety-lamp is still similar in principle to the “Davy" 
raised by tho compression of air somewhat utter the ' and “ Geordy" lamps. (See Sxrimr-IiAK?.) 


manner of water in a fire-engine, or as in Hero’s foun¬ 
tain, whero the pressure exerted ill one vessel is trans¬ 
ferred to another distant vessel by menus of the 
compressed air.— The Hydrostatic lamp. The principle 
on which this lump is constructed is as billows ; when 
two different fluids ore brought into tubes connected 


lisMP.ni.il ex, a very fine description of infinitely 
divided charcoal, much used a* « pigment in the arts. 
It is largely manufactured by heating in an iron vassal 
vegetable matters rich in carbon, such as resin.and 
tar,—th« vapours of which are burnt in a current of 
air insufficient for complete combustion. The hydro- 


at tho bottom, they will balance eaoh other at different' geu consequently hums away, leaving the carbon bo- 
heights in the respective tubes, according to their : hind in u finely-divided condition on the walls of the 
densities.—In Heirs lamp the oil is raised and sup-; chamfer, which are hnng with coarse cloths. The 
ported by a column of salt anil water, tullinently j lamp-blank thus obtained generally contains certain 
dense to support a column of oil four-tlnrih of its own ! quantities of unhtirnt resinous or fatty matter. 'Where 
height. Instead of the salt and water, other heavy j very-ilm-lamp-block is reqnired in small quantities, ft 
liquids, sncli us syrup, honey, mercury, or a soldi mil i is liest made by holding a odd plate over a gas flttt 
of sulphate of sine, may be used. The zinc- h-iIiiIioii ! until a sufficient deposit is obtained. This is ground 
' * ' *"■ up with gum, water, or oil, and forme an excellent-pig- 


w 1*67 times denser than oil; hence a column itiehes 
high will support a column of oil lfl-7 inches iu height. 
—In Cartel't mechanical lamp vnts first carried out the 
idea of pumping up the oil from the foot of the lamp 
to the wick ov simple machinery, like that of elm-la, 
and in such proportions as to exceed the quantity enn- 
snmed during the whole period of imrmng. Carrel 
brought out his invention about 1800, and earned it to 
such perfection, that only unimportant points con- 
nested with the works and the pomp were left for the 
improvements of his successors, Gagneau, Nicod, 
Gsrrau, and others. The complex arrangement of the 
machinery in Camel's lamp, and other similar instrn* 
xnents, soon caused them to fall into disnso. All the 
difficulties which encompassed those arrangements 
seem, however, to have been surmounted in Meyer's 
elliptic, and in the French moderator lamp. In the 
eUipUa lamp, a spiral spring acting on a piston is the 
motive power, and the constant flow of oil to the wick 
is regulated in an ingenious maimer by means of a 
tube of narrow bore. A lamp of thie kind will yield a 
good light for eight or ten hours, and will allow of the 
aonibustion of crude vegetable oils. The at oderator 

ion 


menf for the amateur artist. Lamp-black it one Of 
the ingredients of which printers' ink is mads. 

Lami-rtiaks, lam-pe'-shc’iinz, a religions seat (If 
tlv 17th century, tlie followers of one Lsmpetint, 
a Syrian monk. Ho held that Burn, being bornfts*,. 
ought to do nothing by necessity j and henqe, that jt 
was unlawful to make vows ; to whioh he added various 
Arian and other heresies. 

Ls Kroon, lumpoon' (Ft. tampons, a drunken song), 
is a personal satire, a censure, written not to reform 

but to vex. 

LiKpanx, lamp'-re (Dan. hmpret), (Pstromf t a a 
marinas) , belongs to the Pelromgiida, a family Of , 
chondroptervgious fishes. The lamprey is distingujUhed 
by a cylindrical form, com p res se d,towards the 
without any scales. It has seven branchial speak 
on each side, Had another smell opening eqr J -'““ 
with them on the upper tnafoee of the head, t 

nearly between the eyes j its maxillary ring, Or i _ _ 

is supplied with strong teeth, snd in the igneg.flislirffcere 
are smaller, rasp dike tubercles; its tongue is sofonnsd 
that, by a movement Of the mouth, it note likeapiftoa, 
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and enables the lamprey to attach itself to any foreign 
body by means of suction. It is usually about two foot 
fa length ond of a yellowish colour, mottled with brown 
irregular streaks. The two dorsal flits are distinctly 
separated, the second one joining with the tail-fin, as 
W«ll as with a small strip whioh represents the anal 
fin. Mr. Yarrell says, with referenne to this fish, that 
“the lampreys, like the sharks and rays, hare no 
swimming-bladder, and Ming, also, without pectoral 
fins, are usually seen near the bottom. To save them¬ 
selves from the constant mascular exertion whioh is 
neoessary to prevent them from being carried along 
with the eurrout of the water, they attach themselves 



lammis*. 


by the mouth to stones or rooks, and were in conse¬ 
quence called petromyson, or stone-sucker; while the 
otronlar form of the mouth induced the name cyclo- 
Stomen, or round-mouth fishes, whioh wns hestimcd 
upon them l>y M. Dumdril." The lamprey generally 
quits the sea in the spring for the purpose of spanning, 
and then returns back to its element after an absence 
of a few months. It is a fish in high repute as an 
article of food, and it is, consequently, much Bought 
after for the table. Those from the river Severn are 
held in the highest esteem, while those from Worcester 
especially command the market. It is an Inaioneul 
fact that our king Henry 1. died from the effects of a 
■urfelt oflampreys. 

LAJfryiiin.if, Mis-pi'-rs-cfs (Lampyrit, linn.), a 
family of coleopterous insects, of the section Ma/ueo- 
rfermt. The Lampyridte hove five joints to nil the tsrsi; 
flexible elytra, with tbo body usually elongated and 
■somewhat depressed. The head is more or less con- 
oealed by the thorax, the mandibles generally small 
and terminated in a sharp point; the penult imal e joint 
of the tarsi is always bi-lobed, the cluws simple, and 
the antennai closely approximated at the base. The 
family of the Lampyriihe contains several genera, the 
moBt important of whioh are,—1. Lycitt, the distin¬ 
guishing characters of whioh are, that the fore part of 
the head is prolonged into a snout, the antenna? ser¬ 
rated, and the elytra usually dilated in the middle or 
near the posterior part. A species of this genus is 
found in England,—the Lycut miuutut ; in length it ia 
about a quarter of an inch, and of a black colour, ex¬ 
cept the auteniue, which uro of a brilliant red.—2. 
Omiditut. This genus has the joints of the tarsi clou- 
gated and nearly cylindrical, with the ponulitiumle 
miut heart-shaped; the head not sensibly prolonged iu 
front; the antenna; simple; and the elytra tolerably 
firm.—3. Omalitut sutnlarh, a black variety, closely 
resembling the insect last described: it is found m 
France.— 4. Lampyrie , the glow-worm. (See Glow¬ 
worm.) 

Lanasxitb, Un'-ark-ite, in Min., a sulpbo-carbon- 
aie of lead, found in small quantities at Leadhiils, in 
Scotland. 

Lanoastse Gum and Biflh, tlnt'-ds-fer, two wea¬ 
pons which take their name from Mr. Lancaster, a 
gentleman who introduced the ayatem of elliptic rifling, 
which he applied to eannon as wall as tosmall-arms. The 
transverse section of any part of the barrel would show 
ti»e bore to bo elliptical in shape; the eccentricity, 
however, ie so slight that it oan scarcely be discovered 
without the application of a gauge. Although the 
invention may be original as far as Mr. Lancaster is 
concerned, the method appears to have been practised 
tn England many yean ago, as the system is aeon- 
Mtoly described in an old work on gunnery, called 
n Scloppotaria " which was published In 1800, and is 

...Cfcaraotemed nan “vary old invention, quite obsolete.'' 

S7,|*0 oral form of bon tends to reduce toe windage 
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without increasing the friotion or rseUtanoe of the air 
to the ballet when it lo passing through it. The twist 
of the grooving, if it maybe called so, is one tarn in 
32 inohes. The diameter of the bore is ’408 inch, 
an eooentrioity of '01 inoh in half an inch being suffi¬ 
cient to cause the bullet to rotate on ita axia during the 
entire period of its flight. The bullet used is conical, 
elliptio in form, and made of toe softest lead that 
can be procured. It should lit the barrel accurately, 
having a windage of 4 or 6-l,000ths of an inch. From 
the peculiar formation of too bore, no other kind of 
bullet can be used in the Lancaster rifle except those 
that are made expressly for the purpose. The Lan¬ 
caster guns are rifled on toe same pnnoiple. 8everal 
experiments were made with them at Shoeburyneas, 
and they were used at the aiege of Sebastopol; they 
did not, however, prove as serviceable aud effective as 
the authorities of the Board of IrTdnanoe expected. 
This was owing to the imperfect manner in which the 
arts that formed the shells were joined together, the 
anie produced by the ignition of the charge often 
penetrating into the interior of the shell and oausing it 
to burst as soon us it had left the mouth of the gun. 
In addition to this, the elliptio shells were expensive 
and difficult to make; and from the shape of tbs bore, 
and tho unyielding nature - the iron of which they 
were constructed, there v, often a difficulty in ram¬ 
ming them home. In ad.iuion to this, if a shell stuck 
fast m its passage through the bore and did not break 
when the chargo was fired, the gun would burst ond 
become useless, lief. —Husk’s liijle, and how to me it; 
Howard's Treatise on Naval Gunnery. 

Lancb. (See 8 prah.) 

Lanceolate, lnu'-se-o-lait (Lat. lanrea, a lance), a 
term used in Hot. to signify a leaf, or other part of 
a plant which is of a narrow oblong form, gradually 
tapering towards each extremity. Iu a similar sense, 
the same term is used in oonchology and entomology. 

Lancers, lun'-serx, regiments ot light cavalry, com¬ 
mon in most European armies, and so called because 
of their being armed with lances. These weapons are 
lifted with a shaft of ash or beechwood, between 
eight amt sixteen feet in length, and a steel point about 
lime inches long, adorned with a small flag, the waving 
of which is suid to frighten the enemy's horses. At 
the present time, there oro five regiments of lancers 
in the lint isb army. 

Lancet, liiu'-set (Fr, lancette), a sharp-pointed two- 
edged surgical instrument, used in venesection, and in 
opening tumours, abscesses, Ac. 

Lance wood. (See Euguetu.) 

Land, land (Snx.), in its general sense, a term ap¬ 
plied to soil, or the solid matter of whioh the earth ia 
composed. In the more restricted and legal accepta¬ 
tion of the word, it signifies every species of ground or 
earth; as meadows, pastures, woods, moors, waters, 
marshes, furze, and heath. It also includes dwelling- 
houses, &o.; for, with the conveyance ofland, the struc¬ 
tures upon it pass also. Land is considered to extend 
indefinitely upwards, and downwards to the centre 
of the globe. The relations of landed property are 
amongst the most complicated and most important 
in civil society. They lie at the baais of nearly all the 
relations and institutions of the state; and the strength 
and vigour of the government depend on their right 
directum. In them it is possible to trace toe progress 
of a couutry’s civilization;—from hunting ana fishing 
to raising of cattle; from thence to agriculture, con¬ 
ducted by slaves aod bondmen, or by freemen with or 
without a right in toe sod. In nearly all modern con¬ 
stitutions, landed property baa been taken as the foun¬ 
dation of the more important institutions, and a power 
has been given to the owners of property over the 
other mombers of Booiety. In many modern states 
it is so provided by the constitution, that the repre¬ 
sentative body is oomposed entirely of landed proprie¬ 
tors; it is, however, a very grave question whether 
this principle is just or not; consequently, in many 
representative governments, arrangements are made 
for producing a variety in the condition and rank of 
the representatives. 

Landaukann, litni'-dm^ain (originally Lamdamt- 
mann), in Switzerland, is toe title of toe highest magis¬ 
trate in tho country, as distinguished from Sladtamt- • 
swim, the ohief magistrate in the dty. The highest 
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magistrate in many of tho cantons, m Uri, Bohweits, 
Underwalden, Glams, &o., is termed iandammann. 
Most of tho cantons hare two or more, who command 
alternately; some only one. Tbs president of the diet 
of all Switaerland is also called landammann. 

Landau, Un-date 1 , a carriage of peouliar construe* 
tion, and so called on account of its having been first 
made at Landau, in Germany. It ia so constructed 
that tho upper part can be thrown open occasionally in 
fine weather. This is effected by means of jointed 
metal levers, called trout, on tbe upper quarters. 
When tbe carriage is required to bo open, tho two 
quarters separate in a joint in the top, aud each folds 
baok. These carriages, which are hung and titled ttp 
like coaches, are very convenient, as they serve the 
purpose of a close and an open carnage, without the 
expense of keepiuMwo. Tho lamlun is a carriage, on 
the whole, well suited to the uncertain elimuto of thin 
country, and if built light., without a perch, aud with 
elliptic springs only, <s found to be extremely useful. 

LiSliaMVl, land'-graiv (Ger. graf or grave, count 
or judge), a title which was formerly common among 
the rulers of petty German principalities aud king¬ 
doms, but which is now homo only by the ruler of 
Hesse-llomburg, and a few German nohlemeu of high 
rank; amougwkom may be named the Landgrave \\ il- 
lielm of llesse-Casiel, the grandfather, on her mother’s 
side, of tho Princess of Wales. Tho graves, in early 
tunes, wore men of integrity ond experience, who worn 
chosen by the people of different districts to administer 
justice among them, l’he title was afterwards given 
to persons who were appointed by tlic sovereign, ami 
were intrusted with the civil administration -of a pro¬ 
vince, having judges under them, who were set oxer 
the different districts of which tho province was com¬ 
posed. In course of time there were three classes of 
graves, distinguished as nulgraves, margraves, and 
landgraves, of whom the first acted as judges in tho 
king’s court, aud settled all coses which it was not 
considered necessary to bring before tho king in per¬ 
son; while the margraves guarded tho frontiers of the 
land, and the landgraves, aa it has been said, adminis¬ 
tered the government of extensive provinces. Subse¬ 
quently, many of tho landgraves asserted their inde¬ 
pendence, anil beentno the sovereigns of the countries 
over which they had ruled as viceroys; anil among 
these were the landgraves of Thuringia und llcsse. In 
the 16th century, Hesse was subdivided into the land- 
cravates of Hesse-Casscl, H<**xc-Darnistadt, and 
Hesae-IIomburg; but, in 1803, the landgrave of llcsse- 
Cassel took the title of elector, and, three years lotcr, 
the landgrave of Hesse-Harmstadt took the title of 
grand-duke; and by these they are still known. 

Lakdinq-ktaoe, laud'-ing, a platform raised on 
the side of a river or canal for the purpose of landing 
passengers and goods from vessels that are brought 
alongside, and receiving the same on board. A landing- 
stage may he fixed like a wharf, and provided with 
cranes and appliances for ruising heavy hales of mer¬ 
chandise, coals, corn, 4c., out of the holds of vessels, 
or they may be constructed so as to rise and fall with 
the tide, like tbe stages and piors erected at various 
point* along the nvor Thames, between Buttenwo 
Bridge and Gravesend, to allow passengers to enter 
and quit the Bteamboata that ply on the river. Land¬ 
ing-stages intended chiefly fur passengers are pro¬ 
vided with offices for the issne of tickets, and means 
for insuring the receipt of the same from passengers 
who have a.rived at llie stage by steamer; while stages 
for the reception of goods me provided with machi¬ 
nery for weighing the same, ami facilitating the load¬ 
ing and discharge of cargoes. Piers that ure built on 
piles, and project a long way into the sea down a 
gently-shelving beach, afford examples of another kind 
Of landing-stage for landing passengers and goods, 
and taking them on boura at seaports, where the 
nature of tbe coast prevents vessels from coming 
alongside a quay at all times, 

r.iv amMi and Tenant, Uni 1 -lord, one of the com- 
mon relationship* of aocialnfe, out of whichariso many 
rights, duties, nobilities, and remedies. It lies between 
tbe landlord, of whom lands or tenements are holden, 
' and the tenant, who, on certain conditions, has tempo¬ 
rary possession and use oft hat Which is in reality the 
Monerty of the landlord- Tenancies may be held for 
' 1003 


fixed periods, or may exist at will and by auff’eraoee. 

A tenant at will cannot be turned otft of posse s s i on 
lawfully, nor can the landlord succeed In an stetion of 
ejectment against him. until after a demand to^nithM 
been made upon him by his landlord; buf a tenant ry 
sufferance may be turned out by an action of ejeotnufim 
without a demand. Genwytlly, the tenaht it not q«sift 
tied to set off ugainst his rent debts due to him from th# ■ 
landlord i he u also bound to repair the premise*. 

In agricultural tenancies, the mode in whleb the farm 
is to be treated is usually stated in the lease, A tenant 
in noennatiun of premises is liable for all taxes 'and 
rates of every description due in respect Of tbe pre¬ 
mises ; the collector, therefore, may prooeed against 
the tenant in occupation to recover them: an agreement 
is geuerully arranged beforehand between landlord and 
tenant that the latter shall pay all rates' and taxsa 
except tho land-tax. When a fixed rent lias bsea • 
agreed upon, becomes due, and is'neither paid not, 
offered, the landlord,, under certain condition!, baa. 
n right to seise growing crops, any kind of stock, 
goods, or cbuttels, upon tho premises, whether such 
tilings are the actual property of the leuent dr not} 
ami if the rent remains unpaid, ho may sell them, 
Thu exceptions arc,—things in actual use, as cloths* 
then being worn, or a borso on which a person is SO- 
tindly riding; things sent by a tradesman for tbe 
purpose ot being worked up; goods sout by a principal 
io bis fuetor for sale; goods and cattle belonging to 
the guests at an iun: goods that are already in the 
custody of tho law, 4c., are also exempt from being 
seized. [See Dthtbess.) The deed, or noto in writing, 
betwean landlord and tenant must proceed upon mutual 
agreement, and must be signed and duly stumped. A 
yearly tenancy, when no period of notice is agreed 
on, must bo determined by a notion to qnit at the 
expiration of the current year, given six months pre¬ 
viously. In tho case of lodgings, the time, when lose 
than u year, for which they are taken, will be the time 
fur which n notice is necessary ; thus, lodgings taken 
by the month or week need a month's or a week's 
notice. A notice to quit may, however, be waived by 
an accoptai.ee of rent, or by a distress for rent due, 
after the expiration of the notice. 

Lakdu vuv, Idnd'-mark, an object to ascertain the 
boundaries of an estate or property. The correct 
division of lauds was an object bf great importance in 
ancient times. Various means were consequently 
adopted to render the boundaries of property distinct 
and permanent. The most general landmarks were 
stones und hillocks. Amongst the ancient Hebrews, 
tho importance attached to these objects may bit 
judged ot from the objurgatiou of Moses: “Caned 
be lie that rernov £h his neighbour’s landmark." In 
naval language, a landmark is any conspicuous object 
on shore which serves as a guide in entering a harbour, 
in marking a fishing-station, ur in avoiding a danger. 

Lakdiiail. [See CobnckakB.) ■ • 

Landucapk, liind'-ekaip (Du. landeahap), in general 
language, n portion of country which the eye Osneom- 
nrchmid in a single view, including mountains, river*, 
lakes, and whatever else the land may contain. The 
word landscape Is also very commonly used to de¬ 
note a picture representing the form of a district of 
country us far as the eye can reach. The art of mint¬ 
in'' landscapes may be said not to have originated tilt 
the 14th or 15th century. From that time, however, 
it claimed the attention and admiration of artists, who, 
by imparting ideal beauty to the scenCa which they- 
depicted, elevated tho art to the high position la 
which it now stands. [See Fainting.) 

La tense Apr Gardening, [See GaEDxnxng.) 
Lakdscafk Paixtino. (See Fainting.) 

Lauds, Finn or. (See Fur* or Lands.) 

Landslip, lAnd'-eltp, a portion of land which Jmc 
been separated from the main body, or which bsstttd 
down, usually from the side of » mountain-or htfl, ip - 
consequence of disturbance by an earthquake, fir,’ 
from being undermined by long-continued raid*,, ok 
from some other cause. Landslips of oon*tdeiiM| 
extent sometimes occur, and are occasionally attended 
with great injury. In Switzerland and other moun- 
tainoaieounmes tbey are not unfrequent. 

Land-Tax, lilnd'-kke, a tax laid upon land sad 
houses, which has superseded Ml the previous methods 
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of rating either property or person* in respect of their 
property, whether by tenths or tll’ieenths, subsidies 
on land, hydages, scutages, or talliugos. The land-tax 
is levied neither on landlord nor tonant, although 
generally embargo upon a landlord, but on the bouell- 
uial proprietor, as distinguished from the mere tenant 
at rank-rent.* If a tenant have a linueHcial interest to 


liable to limd-tii*. 

Laniiwicuh, lilml'-vair (Ger., land-guard), a term 
applied in Prussia and Austria to the militia of the 
country. (See also article Militia.) 

Langrel, nr Langraor Shot (lilnif-tpeel), a pecu¬ 
liar species of missile, formed of bolls, uiiils, and other 

S icces of iron, tied together, and shaped like a ev lin¬ 
er, so as to suit tho bore of thn gnu from which it is 
to bn discharged. It used formerly to ho eniploved at 
sea for the purpose of destroying tlio spurs ami rigging 
Of hostile Teasels, but in thn present diiy its use has 
nearly, if not quite, exploded. 

Lanqsat. (See Lanhidm.) 

Langsiiopfia. (See IiAi.AyopnoRAru.r) 
LaNOUAQB or Flowbrs, Ung'-gienij (Kr. tnnijnijr), 
means an emblematical mode of cxprcsuing amt in¬ 
terchanging ideas by moans of flowers. The origin 
of this practice was doubtless suggested by I lie natural 
obarnoteristics of certain flowers. “Lovely ns ihe 
rose," “Fair as tbo lily," and “Modest ns the 
violet," ore phrases that seem to come naturally inio 
Use. Acting upon this principle, several elegant 111 lie 
works' have been drawn out, in which nenvly every 
known flower is tahularly arranged, with the object 
which it is supposed to symbolise placed be-uto it. 
Amongst the best known ora tho carnation, signifying 
fascination} the dahlia, instability; the rose, love; 
the geranium, gentility; tho forget-mo-nut, rerneni- 
bmnee; the fuchsia, elegance; and the ivy, friendship. 
Lavguagr, SaiKNCii op. (See l’mi.oi.ouv.) 
Laxguagkh, Dead. (See Dbao Lvhruagks.) 
Lanhiuii, Itln’-ehum, in Ilot., a gen. of plants of the 
nat. ord. Utelineeie, inhabiting tho iCast-Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. They yield fruits which aro much esleemed, 
and known under the names of the langeat or luntoh , 
and the ayer-oycr. 

XiAKTAsrcvu, or Lawthaktitk, M ntai'-ne-um (Or. 
tanthanein, to conceal),—symbol La, equiv. -17. An 
■extremely rare metal, iouna in Binall quantities in the 
minerals cento, gttroeerite, and one or two more, in 
company with cerium and didynium. It forms a grey 
infasibla non-volatile powder, that becomes lustrous 
when burnished. It forms only one oxide, LnO, 
which is a white powder, soluble in acidB, and in tho 
salts of ammonia, from which it expels tho alkali. Its 
•alts have a sweet astringent taste, and ore unim¬ 
portant. 

Lantkbw, liln’-tem (Let. latema, Fr. Ian feme), 
a common contrivance need for oarrymg n lamp or 
oandie in, consisting of noose or vessel made of tin, 
with sashes of some transparent substance, such as 
horn or glass. Lanterns are first spoken of by Tbco- 
pompns, a Greek oomio poet, aim Empedocles of 
Agrigeutam. Lanterns wore used by the anoiente in 
augnry. They were also carried before troops on 
the muroh by night, being then borne on tho top of 
pikes, and so constructed as throw lights only behind 
thorn. Dark lsnterne are provided only with a single 
opening, which can lie dosed up when the light is 
required to be hidden, or opened when there is occa- 
elon for its assistance to diaoover some object. In 
architecture, the lantern signifies a small dome raised 
over the roof of a building to give light and serve as 
a sort of crowning to the edifice. 

_ Laktbrws, Fbast or, a celebrated feast held in 
Ghmaou the 15th day of the first month of the year. 
It denvos its name from the viwt number of lanterns 
whioU are huug out of the houses and in the streets, 
the nnmher ot which has been stated even to have 
exceeded 200,000,000. The lanterns used are often of 
Beet value, some being estimated at 2,000 crowns, 
alley are richly ornamented with gilding, painting, 
Inpnfning, sculpture, Ac. Some of them aro Of great 
W*e, reaching nearly thirty feet in diameter, and are. 
'■ •0 oonstrnctod as to resemble halls or chambers s and 
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two or three together would make an elegant boose. 
In this way the Chinese may be said to Uro, to 
receive visits, dnnoe, and act plays in a lantern. When 
lighted up with torchee, these lanterne have a beau- 
tiiul effect at a distance. Besides the large Inn terns, 
there are also a vast uumber of smuller ones, wbioli 
usually consist of six faces or lights, eueh about four 
feet high and one and a half brood, framed iu wood, 
finely gilt nod adorned. Over these they stretch a 
line transparent silk, painted with flowers, trees, and 
other objects; tho colours ore very vivid, and, when 
the lanterns are lighted up, the effect is lively and 
picturesque. 

Lantbiin-Fi.y, (See Fulooba.) 

Lantern, Magic. (See Magic Laxtbut.) 

Lapiijvhit-work, klp'-e-tlu-re (L»t. lupin, a stone)*— 
Tho employ incut of tho lapidary cg.isista in cutting and 
polishing gems and precious stones, und any descrip¬ 
tion of hard mineral suhstnuce that maybe used for 
ornament ul purposes. Lapidary-work is entirely per¬ 
formed by the friction of small metal or wooden wheels, 
which revolve with great rapidity, being frequently 
driven by means of n small steam-engine. For cutting 
gems ami stones, the wheels are made of iron, und 
have a sharp edge, to which diamond or emery-powder 
moistened with wuter applied during the operation ; 
luii for polishing i. same, wheels made of softer 
metal, or wood, arr r.-ttd, the edges of the wooden 
wheels being sometimes Coated with buff leather; but 
when llie wheels arc without a coating of leather, the 
stone m frequently held against tbo side instead of tbo 
edge. Gems and precious stones differ greatly from 
e.iuli other m himlness, and require a different mode of 
treatment accordingly, although thn means used for 
culling und polishing are the saino in all cases. Tho 
sol test substances that aro cut by tbo lapidary aro 
alabaster, mother-of-pearl, coral, malachite,and glass; 
flu* emerald, again, gurnet, amethyst, opal, topaz, car¬ 
buncle, and many kinds of ornamental stone, are cou- 
mder.dilv hauler than the substances thut have just 
been mentioned, but. not so bard or difficult to cut ns 
tins diamond, sapphire, and ruby. Among the moet 
important examples of lapidary-work may lie oited the 
re-euitiiig of tho large Indian diamond known as the 
Knhinnor, or Mountain of Light.. (See Kohinoor.) 

Lapis Lazuli, lai'-pie luz'-u-le (Lat., azure-stone), 
a well-known mineral of an ultramarine or azure-blue 
colour, formerly much used for the production of the 
pigment known as ultramarine. It varies considerably 
in composition, according to the locality in which it is 
found. It may be described ohemically as a silicate of 
alumina and lime, coloured with variable amounts of 
iron and sulphur. Sinoe the introduction of artificial 
ultramarine, it jeprineipally employed for ornamental 
purposes. (See Ultbamahins.) 

Lvrsit, liipt (Lat. lapeut, a slip), in Eeel. Law, 
is a slip or omission of a patron to present a oler- 
gvnmn to a benefice in lna gift within six months 
after its vacancy, in which ease the benefice lapses to 
the bishop; and if he does not collate within eix 
months, it lapses to the archbishop; and if be neglect 
to collate within six months, it lapses' to the crown. A 
lapsed legacy, is wbero the legatee dies before the 
testator, or where a legucy is givon upon a future 
contingency, and tho legatee die* before the contin¬ 
gency happens. 

Lavsho, lilptd, in Eccl. Hist., is a term applied 
to such ns in the tinvo of persooution denied the faith 
of Christ. Much controversy arose in the Church in 
early times as to how such persons should be dealt 
with on their seeking to be re-admitted. 

Lapwing, or Prewit, kip'-wing, one of the best- 
known of the British birds, belongs to tbo snipe and 
plover tribe. The gonerio characters of this bird, whose 
scientific name is Vawethu crutatut, are,—straight 
slightly-compressed bill, shorter than the head; points 
of both mandibles bard and horny; legs slender, with 
lower pert of tibia naked; four-toed feet—three be¬ 
fore, one behind; large wings, tuberculuted or spurred 
in front of the carpal joint; first three -quill-feathers 
shorter than the fifth. The names which this bird 
bears have been suggested, tbe first by the slow flap¬ 
ping of its wings during flight, and the seoond by its' 
often-repeated note, with which tbe sound peewit is 
closely similar. As inhabitant of heaths, commons* 
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sod the marshy grounds near riven or lnke% these 
birds resort in numerous flooUs to o art sin diatriets in 
Norfolk, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, sod Beset, 
where the tradeof collecting them for the table con¬ 
tinues for about two mouths. 

Lakboako, lar’-bort( (Ang.-Ssr.), a term formerly 
applied to that side of a ship which is on the loll 
hand of a person looking forward from the stern. 
At present, the term port is used instead. 

Labcbnx, lar'-ie-ne (Nor.,from Lot. tairoeininm), is 
another torn for theft. It in divided into two kinds,— 
simple lummy, or plain theft, when it is unaccompa¬ 
nied with any aggravating circumstances; and mixed, 
or compound larceny, when accompanied by circum¬ 
stances which are 'considered ns aggravating the 
offence. Formerly, larceny was distinguished us grand 
and petty larcenju the former, when the v a loo of tlio 
goods stolon wasflboro twelve pence, the latter when 
not more than that value; but by 7 & 8 Oeo. IV. c. 28, 
that distinction was abolished. Simple larceny, then, 
Is dcQoed to bo “ the lelonioua taking and currying 
away of tbo personal goods of another.” In larceny 
there must be,—1. a taking ugaiust the will of the 
owner; for wherever tho owner is induced willingly to 
part with Ins goods, there is no larceny ; as where goods 
ore delivered upon trust. If A. lends u horse to 11., 
and ho rules away with him, this is not larceny. Lar¬ 
ceny is nut committed when possession is obtained in 
the first lmtunce without fraudulent intention. Whore 
a Under of goods or iiiouey converts the same to Ins 
own use, and at the time of conversion knows, or Iiub 
the ninatis of knowing, tho real owner, he is guilty of 
larceny ; but if lie llud it with the intent to restore it, 
but afterwards appropriates it to his own.use, be docs 
not commit larceny. A. servant intrusted with bis 
muster's goods, as a lmllcr with plato, a shepherd with 
sheep, mid embezzling them, is guilty of larceny at 
common law ; hut if the goods have never hern in the 

e ossesaion of tho muster, us money or poods received 
y a servant from a third party, and embezzled, it is 
not larceny. If a guest robs bis inn or t.ivoru of a 
iece ol pinto, or if u lodger run away with goods from 
is lodgings, it is larceny j for be had not tho possession 
delivered unto him, but the tmo. Under some ciretim- 
stances, n man may bo guilty of larceny in taking bis 
own goods; as if bo steals them from a pawnbroker. 
The distinction as to what constitutes larceny wilt thus 
be seen to be often very nice; and hence various sta¬ 
tutes have been passed providing for particular cases; 
as for frauds by bankers, brokers, ugeuts, trustees, &e. 
—2. There must not ouly bo a taking but a carrying 
away (eejiil ft mpurtavil), to aonetiiulo larceny. A 
bare removal from tlio place in which he found the 
goods, though he does not quito nuke off with them, 
U a sufficient asportation or carrying away. Thus, 
where a thief, intending to steal plate, takes it out of 
a chest in which it was, and iays it down upon iho 
floor, but is surprised before lie can make oil' with it, 
ibis is larceny.—3. The tuking away must be felo¬ 
nious, that it, miimo furundi, or, as tho civil law ex- 

J tresses it. Inert canid. Tho ordinary discovery of a 
blonious intent is where the party does it clandes¬ 
tinely, or, being charged with the fact, denies it; but 
there are numerous other circumstances that may be 
taken as evidence of a felonious intent so complicated 
and mingled, that it is impossible for us to enter upon 
them in this place. — 4 . Tlio felonious taking and 
carrying away must be of the persousl goods of 
another; for if they arc things real, or surntir of 
the re oil", larceny at common law cannot bo commit¬ 
ted oi them. Lands, tenements, and hereditaments, 
cannot in their nature be taken and carried away; but 
even corn, grass, trees, and the like, were regarded 
os part of the real estate, absolutely fixed and immov¬ 
able. and therefore unable to be the subject of theft 
by the common law. Most of these caaos are now mode 
felonies by statutes, particularly 7<fc 8 Goa. IV. c. 20. 
Upon the same principle, the stealing of writings re¬ 
lating to a real estate was no felony, hut* trespass, 
because they concerned tbo lend. By the above sta¬ 
tute this is mode a misdemeanour, punishable with' 
transportation (now penal servitude) for seven years, 
or line or imprisonment. Bids, bonds,- and notes, 
being of no intrinsic) value, and not importing any 
property in possession‘of Mi* person from whom they 


were taken, were not at the ooumtmfc few held to h* 
such goods whereof larceny might ha commuted; but 
by 7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, they are nowput,wi*h res pe c t 
to larcenies, npon the same -Doting as the money taw ‘ 
were meant tu aocure. No lareeoy con he AswlM 
of tilings which arc not the subject of property j Mof 
beasts that arc /era ttofunr and nnreclfimod, as-deer, 
hares, amlcimtos, in a forest, chase, or warren; fish-in - 
an open river or pond; on wild fowls in their uototef . 
liberty. But if they Are reclaimed .or confined, end 
may servo ns food, it is otherwise. Of all vaiugU* 
domestic uuinmls, as horaeeaud other beastabfdraagjift, 
and of ull animals domita nutans which sown for food, . 
as neat or other cattle, swine, poultry, and tho like, 
larceny may lu> committed. But tbo stealing of dogsi , 
cats, utul ferrets, though tame and valuable,,and. of 1 - 
monkeys, boars, Ac., though reclaimed or oottfltted, 
does not amount to laroony. By 7 A 8 Geo, IV. 0, 29, 
every person convicted of larceny of any amount is 1 
declared luihlo to ho transported for so van years, or ■, 
imprisoned fur not more than two yoars. But by 12 
A 13 Viet. c. 11, tho punishment of traueportationfor 
persons convicted of simple laroeny was taken away j 
and, according to the provisions now in foroe, cue 
punishment for this offunae is, in ordinary cases, im- 
prisonment with hard labour (with or without solitary 
cou/lnouieiit) for not more than two years, and (if ttt 
offender be a main) whipping, at tho discretion of tho 
court; iu case of having been before twioe oouvicted 
of any of tlio offences punishable upon summary con¬ 
viction under 7 A 8 Geo. IV. co. 29, 30, or 10 A 11 
Viet. c. 82, penal servitude for not more than soven or 
Ipsb than liirua years; uud in case of a conviction alter 
a previous conviction for felony, penal servitude for 
not more than ton or less titan tour veers. In certain 
cases, however, where Ilia larceny relates to a subject 
for which the policy of the law provides with more 
anxiety, the punishment is oven more severe;_ for if 
any person shall steal (to the value of ten shillings) 
go.nl* or articles of silk, woollen, linen, or cotton, 
while laid or exposed in any place during nay Stage or 
process of miinufaoturo, he shall be liable to penal ser¬ 
vitude for not moro than fifteen or less than ten yean, 
or imprisonment for a term not exceeding three yean, 
with hard labour and solitary confinement if tbs court 
iihull see meet. The like punishment is accorded to 
cuiilc-btoaling. By statute 1 Viet. o. 30, if aay officer 
or servant of tho post-office shall steal, secret*, em¬ 
bezzle. or drstroy, any post letter containing any 
chattel or money, or valuable security, or shall statu 
money or vnlunblo security out of any post letter, ha 
shall bo guilty of felony, punishable with transporta¬ 
tion for lijn, or uot less than seven years, or imprison¬ 
ment lor lour. Larceny by clerks and Servants Is 
punishable by penal servitude or by imprisonment. 
(7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. 2D). Simple larcenies, wham tha 
value of the property docs not exceed five shillings, Or , 
where tho ago of the off ender is not mors then sixteen, - 
may i.ow bo tried and determined, with consent of rile 
aocus-d person, by magistrates iu petty session]^, til* 
punishment m such cases being limited to six- utopia** ■ 
imprisonment. Foroon* confessing charges Of «fepia ■ 
larceny may ulao, by 18 A 18 Viet. c. 120, be tried and ' 
summarily sentencad by the janio tribunal. Com¬ 
pound larceny is sueh as has air the properties of the 
former, but is accompanied by cimumstsnees which 
arc considered as aggravating the offence end requir¬ 
ing an increase of punishment; ae stealing from- one's ’ 
house or person. The stealing in any dweliing-bouH ’■ 
any chattel, money, or valuable security, to the value ' 
of £6 or mors, or counselling the commitsioa thereof f 
the breaking any dwelling-house, end stealing thermit 
any chattel, money, or valuabie sacurity, to any volte 
whatever, are offences punishable with penal servitude 
for not less than seven or more than fifteen years, or 
imprisonment for three years. When the MsnUfog 
tbs house is by night, then it constitutes iaochcr 
offence,—namely, burglary. Larceny from a church. 1 
or, as it issomethm-s called, sacrilege, may be puukbad 
by penal servitude for life. Laroeuy from the parson 
is either by privately stealing, os by open and violent 
assault, usually called robbery. This lank is the tm> 
lawfoLand forcible taking from the pffscui of panther 
of goods or money to any value, by violence, or put¬ 
ting him in fear. The taking nisy not he strictly from 
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hi* person,—it may be In hit presence only; but if 
neither from bis person nor in his presence, it» no rob* 
bery. The value it immaterial,—a penny as well as a 
pound may constitute robbery. The taking must be 
by foroe, qr a previous putting in fear; being that 
Wtiiuli distinguishes robbery from other larcenies. The 
putting in fopr does not necessarily imply any great 
degree of terror or bright; it is enough tbst such 
force or threatening by word or gesture was such as to 
create an apprehension of digger, or induce him to 
•part with his money without his consent. By 7 & 8 
Geo. IV. o. 27, and subsequent statutes, it is provided 
that whosoever shall rob any person, and at the time of 
such robbery shall stab, cat, or wound any person, 
■lmll suffer death; whoever being armed with any 
offensive weapon or instrument stiull rob, or assault 
with intent to rob, any person, or shall rob any person, 
and at the time of such robbery shall beat, strike, or 
use any other peraoual violonco to any person, shall ha 
guilty of felony, and may be sentenced to penal servi. 
tude fur life, or not less than fifteen years, or impri¬ 
soned for not moro than three years; whoever shall 
rob any person or steal any property from tlio person 
of another, shall bo kept in ponal servitude for a pe¬ 
riod not exceeding fifteen years, nor leas than ten, or 
be imprisoned for not more than three ; whoever shall 
assault any person with intent to rob, shall lie guilty of 
felony, aud bo imprisoned for not inure than three 
years.— lief. Stephen's Comvuntarin on the Laics of 
England. 

Larch. ( Set Anns.) 

Linen, L'srs or tub, larlth (Lat. larix). —The larch 
is a kind of Hr, of elegant and graceful iippcaniuee, 
which is much grown in England for the sake of the 
timber that is obtained from it. There are many 
points in whioh the wood of the lnreb is superior to any 
other for certain purposes. For timbers that are 
exposed to the action of water, and for posts, the ends 
of which are driven into the ground or into the hanks 
of riven, the larch is more durable than either oak or 
elm; and for this reason it is much used by civil en¬ 
gineers in the construction of railways, ennuis, wooden 
bridges, Ac. It will bear a considerable degree of heat 
without shrinking, warping, or cracking. It is tolerably 
free from knots, aud the grain is close and capable of 
reaeivlng a high degrea of polish. It is not us easy to 
■aw and plane as deal, chestnut, and oak ; aud, cohse 
quently, it is not used to auy great extent in house' 
joining. It is ss good us oak for planking the sides of 
smalt vessels; ana, on account of the manner in which 
it will bear the chunges of temperature aud the varia¬ 
tions of tlio weathor, it is particularly useful for rail¬ 
way-sleepers, the shafts of inill-wheels, and other pur¬ 
poses where it is exposed to damp. Fines for the con¬ 
veyance of water are made from the larch in Franco 
and Switzerland, and lurch poles ore used in the con¬ 
tinental vineyards for the support of the vines. The 
wood yields an cxcollent charcoal, and a superior kind 
of turpentine, known as Venice turpentine, is procured 
by making ineisious iu the tree, and collecting the sap 
that exudes from it in vessels placed to seceivo it. 
Squared logs of larch are used for building houses in 
Switzerland; and in the Rhenish proviuoeaSof Prussia, 
France, and Germany, wine-casks are made from it. 
The bark is used in tanning leather, bnt it is not as 
good os the bark of tho oak. The planting of the larch 
has bean much encouraged of lato years in Great 
Britain, nearly fifteen million of trees having been 
planted on tho estates of tho duke of Atholo iu Scot¬ 
land between tho years 1761 and 1826. It will grow 
on any land, however poor or barren it may be; and 
land whioh is utterly worthless for other purposes may 
thus be made valuable and remunerative. 

Linn, lard (Fr. ford, Lat. lardum), tho fat of swine 
after being melted and separated from the ilesli. In 
the pig, tho fat differs from that of almost every other 
quadruped, ss it covors the animal all over, ana forms 
layer between the flesh and the skin, not unlike 
the blubber in whales. Lard is applicable to various 
purposes, Ixitb in medicine and in cookery. In the 
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. R into Idadders that havebeeneleanedwith grmrtCM*. 
; jnmlard keeps batter in small bladders. That portion 
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of the fat which adheres to the parts connected with 
the intestines is used for greasing carriage-wheels, and 
differs from common lard. 

Labbizab iuou, lar-da-sib-i-Ud'-te-t (after Lardi- 
zabal, a Spanish naturalist), in Hot., the Larditafada 
fam., a nat. ord. ofDicofuladonet, sub-alasaTAafomi/tcine. 
Twining shrubs, with alternate, exstipulate, compound 
leaves and unisexual flowers. Carpels distinct, supe¬ 
rior ; seeds parietul, and imbedded on the inner sur¬ 
face ; embryo usually minute, with abundant homoge¬ 
neous albumen. Two generu inhabit the cooler parts 
of South America, one is tropical, and the remainder 
nro found in the temperate parts of China. The order 
has furnished our greenhouses with some pretty ever¬ 
green climbers. 

Labe. (See Atitrni.) 

Larus. {Sea Gull.) f 

Larva, htr'-nS (Lat., a mask), a term applied to an 
insect in its first state aftor leaving tho egg, aud pre¬ 
vious to its assuming the chrysalis or pupa form. 
Litrrso aro generally known by the nsmos of grubs, 
maggots, and oatcrpillars. {Sat Inslcta, InSBCX- 
Tb anb formation.) 

Laryngitis, liir-in-ji'-lit (Lat.), in Med., is inflam¬ 
mation of the larynx, nm-c particularly of tho mucous 
membrane that covers ie laryngeal cartilages, in¬ 
cluding the epiglottis. >iis disease is characterized 
by a high degree of .ever; tlin pulso is frequent 
and hard, aud the patient manifests a considerable 
degree of restlessness and anxiety; ho likewise com¬ 
plains of sore throat: and among the earliest symp¬ 
toms that bespo'ik danger is difllonlty of degluti¬ 
tion, for which no adequate eauso is visible in the 
fauces; and to this is presently added difficulty of 
breathing. Tho act of inspiration is protracted and 
wheezing, and the patient points to the pomum 
Adami ns the seat of the disease. He speaks either 
hoarsely, or, what is more common, all power of au¬ 
dible voice in tho larynx la lost, and bo speaks only 
by menus of his lips uud tongue iu a whisper. As the 
disorder advances, the patient’s general distress in¬ 
creases. Uis countenance, from being flushed, be¬ 
comes pale or livid; his look anxious and ghastly; he 
struggles for breath, and if he does not obtain timely 
relict, dies strangled. Its course is gonerally rapid, 
terminating fatally before the fifth day, and even, in 
some cases, witlun twelve linnrs. Active remedies, 
therefore, require to be promptly applied. Blood¬ 
letting, both generally and locally, and blistering, are 
to bn immediately resorted to during the poriods of the 
fevor; but if the powers are beginning to Bink, blood¬ 
letting will be of little use. In anch cases, however, 
tracheotomy may bo resorted to with advantage, and 
the operation or breathing carried on by means of an 
artificial opening till the parts of tho larynx recover. 
(Sre Tracheotomy.) 

Larynx, lar'-inln (Lat.), is the name given to the 
orgau of the voice situated at tho upper unafore part of 
tho neck, where it forms a considerable projection. It 
extends from the base of tbe tongue to tho traabea; is 
narrow and cylindrical below, but broad above, where 
it presents the form of a triangular box, being flat¬ 
tened behind and at the aides, whilst in front it ia 
bounded by a prominent vertical ridge. It is com¬ 
posed of cartilages connected together by ligaments, 
movpd by numerous muscles, lined by mucous mem¬ 
brane, and supplied with vessels and nerves. Tbe car¬ 
tilages of the larynx ore nine in number, three single 
and three in pairs; viz,,the thyroid, cricoid, epiglottis, 
the two arytenoid, the two coroieula laryngis, and tho 
two cuneiform. The thyroid cartilage'Consists of two 
plates, of a dense, tough, fibro-cartileginoas substance, 
irregularly quadrilateral in form, mid united at an 
scute angle in front, forming that prominence whioh ia 
felt iu front of the throat called pomum Adami. The 
lower border is connected with the cricoid cartilage, so 
called from its resemblance to a signet-ring (Or. tri - 
tot, tido* , like a ring). It is smaller, but thicker and 
stronger, than the thyroid cartilage, and forms tho 
lower and back part of the cavity of the larynx. Tho 
arytenoid cartilages are each of tbe form of an irregu¬ 
lar triangular pyramid, and are placed upon the upper 
edge of the broad part of the cricoid cartilage, at tho ■ 
baok of the larynx. The base of Oaeh cartilage ia 
broad, and presents a concave smooth surface for arti* 
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eolation with th« cricoid cartilage. The apex of each 
cartilage it surmounted by a email conical-shsped etut* 
tiUgiDoua nodule, — the corniculum laryngis, The 
eaneiforra cartilages an two mull elongated cartilagi¬ 
nous bodies placed one on each side in the fold of mu- 
COU8 membrane which extends from the apex of the 
arytenoid cartilage to the side of the epiglottis. The 
epiglottis is a thin lamina of iibro-cartilagc shaped like 
1 a leaf, and placed behind the tongue, in front of the 
superior opening of the larynx. During respiration, 
its direction is vertically upwards, its free extremity 
curving forwards towards the base of the tongue; but 
when the larynx is drawn up beneath the base of the 
tongao during deglutition, it is earned downwards and 
backwards, so as to completely close tho opening of the 
larj-ux. The upper opening of the larynx is termed the 
glottis. The mucodSgpembrane of the larynx is con¬ 
tinuous with that lining tho mouth and pharynx, and is 
prolonged through the trachea and bronchi into the 
lnngs. The vocal ligaments are two narrow bands of 
dense fibrous and highly elastic tisane, stretched be¬ 
tween the anterior angle of the thyroid aud tho ante¬ 
rior surfaces of the arytenoid cartilages. 

Labcab, lilt-kar', a term borrowed from the Hindoo, 
and applied to a native Indian seaman, many of whom 
are employed in the English mercantile navy. 

Last, Met, a measure, varying in different counties 
as well as with respect to different districts. Tho 
general rule, however, is to accept a last as containing 
4,000 lbs. 

Lastrba, Kt'-irt-fl, a gen. of ferns containing seve¬ 
ral species, belonging to the tribe Aepidur; such as tho 
Laetrea JUix-mtu, or male fern. This tern hu» been 
used in this conntry and other parts of Europe in me¬ 
dicine ; the rhizome, when powdered, is considered an 
excellent vormifugo, especially in cases of tapeworm. 
It is also used for tanning. 

Lateen 8Aina, U-teen', in Mar., triangular sails em¬ 
ployed in various hinds of vessels. They are extended 
by long yards called lateen yard», slung atone quarter 
the distance from tho lower end, and brought down 
at the tack, while the other cud is elevated at an 
uncle of 45 degrees. 

Latent Hbat. {See Heat.) 

Latebu, OrARATloN, /iil'-e-riU (Eat. bitue, the 
side), in Surg., is one of tho methods of cutting for tho 
etone. 

Late B.vx Councils, lut’-e-rdn, is a name given to 
certain councils of the lloman church, from being 
held in tho church of St, John of Laternn, at Home. 
The first of these was assembled in 1 lit, by Pope 
Calixtus II., who presided in person. It decreed that 
investiture to ecclesiastical dignities was the exclusive 
right of the Church. It also decreed the celibacy of 
the clergy. Lateral! II. was held in 1130, under the 
presidency of Pope Innocent II. It nilirmed the 
due election of this pope, and condemned the errors of 
Peter de Bruys and Arnold of Brescia. Lateran 
III., held In 1179, under Pope Alexander III., con¬ 
demned the “errors and impieties" of the Walaenses 
and Albigenses. Lateran I v., in 1215, under Innocent 
III., had for its objects the recovery of tho Holy Land, 
the reformation of abuses, and the extirpation of 
heresy, Lateran V., in 1512, was assembled by Pope 
Julius II., tooppose another held by nine cardinals the 

£ car before, at Pisa, with a view to check his tur- 
ulence and contumacy. It declared that council 
schismatic, abolished the pragmatic sanction, and 
strengthened the power of tho Homan see. 

LatbritioVS, Mf-er-uVus (Lot. taint, a brick), 
in Med., is applied to the red sediment deposited from 
the uriao in some stages of fever. 

Lath, lath (Fr. latte, a thin board), tho name 
given to thin and narrow pieces of wood, need for a 
variety of purposes. Laths may be either split from 
oak or fir, in the direction of the grain, or for fine 
work, such as making trellises, the sups are sawn out 
of deal planks and plened. 1 Laths used in plasterers’ 
work are split ont of fir, and are nailed to the battens 
of wills or tbo joists of partitions, at a short distance 
apOti, to form a support to the first coat of plaster that 
'isspfead over them. Whs oi the ssme kind sre also 
’ risen in roofing, to farm bars transversely to the tim¬ 
bers of the roof on whiqh the slates or tiles msy be 
SttJfoBded, by means of wooden pegs driven through 
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(hem. Lethe of this description era about an trim h ’ 
width, and from three to four feet in length. Lotfcsef 
oak, six feet sad more in length, and six or sight inches 
in breadth, are nsed for a kind of fence Itfsgvra as 
“park piling.” The manufacture of lath* orktLLV 
rending, as if ia technically called, is a trade in tUttC™* , 
Lathe. (See Tubnino.) • 

Latin Cbumtiakxty is that system of ChriattauSlar - 
which was established among the nations at western,? 
Europe. Christianity may no said to have been origL,'. 
nally a Greek religion. Greek was the commercial * 
language of the Jews among whom it waa first dissemi* ' 
anted; its primal records were all, or nearly written 

in the Greek language; it was promulgated with tho 
greatest rapidity and success among nations either Of 
Greek descent, or of those who bad been Greeiied by 
the conquests of Alexander; its most flourishing 
churches wore in the Greek cities. Greek Christianity 
wns eminently speculative in its tendency. For oen* •" 
furies it continued to be agitated by those primary , 
questions that lie at the bottom of all religions—the' 
formation of the world, existence and uatnre of Deity, 
tho origin and cause of evil. It was by no means 
aggressive, and achieved few conquests. Latiu Chris¬ 
tianity, on tho other hand, seemed endowed with aa 
inexhaustible principle of expanding life. It was con¬ 
stantly poshing forward its frontier, end advancing 
into the strongholds of northern paganism. Gradually 
it became a monarchy, with all the power of a concen¬ 
trated dominion. It was, in fact, tho Homan empire 
again extending itself over Europe, by » universal 
code and a provincial government; by a hierarchy of 
religions praetors or proconsuls, and a host of inferior 
officers, eaoli in strict subordination to those imme¬ 
diately above them, and gradunlly descending to the 
very lowest ranks or society. Tho clergy assumed an 
ubsolute despotism over the mind of man. Hot satis¬ 
fied with ruling princes and kings, themselves became 
princes aud kings. They were a second universal 
magistracy, exercising always equal, asserting, end for 
a long period possessing, snpevior power to the civil 
government. They had their own jurisprudence—the 
canon law—co-ordinate with, and of equal authority 
with, the Roman, or the various national codes; only 
with penalties iufltiitely more terrific, almost arbitrarily 
administered, and admitting no exception, not even 
that of the greatest temporal sovereign. In the Latin . 
church, Latin wns tho religioua language, the Latin 
translation of the Scriptures tho religious code of man- < 
kind. Latin theology, for the most port, left to Greek 
controversialists to argue out the endless transcendental 
questions of religion, and contented itself with reso¬ 
lutely embracing tho results which she fixed in her ' 
in flexible theory of doctrine. The only ooniroversy 
which violently disturbed the Latin church was the 
practical one, on which the East looked almost with 
indifference,—the origin and motive principle of humalk 
action,—grace and free will. This, from Angustine to , 
Lnther ard Jansenins, was the interminable still Re¬ 
viving problem. Latin Christianity waa the reli|ssiw 
the western nations of Europe for'a period of st'hMjjft 1 ' 
ten centuries. It maintained its unshaken dorhltawt* 
until what may be called Teutonic Christianity, aided 
by the invention of paper and of printing, asserted its 
independence, threw off the great mass of traditionary 1 
religion, and, out of the Bible, summoned forth a more 
simple faith, which seized at once on the reason, the 
conscience, and the passions of men.— Bef. Mil man's 
History of Latin Christianity, 1854. 

Latin Language anu Litkkatubx. —The Latin 
language, the epeeoh of the ancient Homans, derived 
its name from the oountry of Latium, fhe central r*»r-aa 
of Italy. Latium waa anrronnded, in the south by 
colonics of Greeks, by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi on th* 
plain of The Po, by the Ligurians at the foot at the , 
Alps, by the Umbrians, by the Auaoniansonthe Tiber* - 
the Oecsns at the foot of Vesuvius, and the Rtraieeak 
on the Arno. The territory of Latium, therefore, hav- 1 

ing Greeks on the one side and barbariana on the other* 

overran in torn by both, and at hut peopled by Mbs' 
rent tribes, gave rise to a language ..vtaking of varioiss 1 
elements* many of the Larin Words are ofGrCsk 
derivation, a number of which axe probably simtffii 
transplantations adopted sifter the language waa 
formed; bat there an many others ttmt hate bean 
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more or lose changed-: and probably not a few that 
were originally Greek bars come to loae all trace* of 
tbeir origin. The term of husbandry and domestic 
occupation are mostly Greek, while theme of warfare, 

. au -ho contrary, are evidently not Greek. Hence it is 
* conclndcil that the indigenous Pelaagi were subdued 
by victorious invaders. This view is onnflrmed by the 
fact, that the terms for tho simplest ideas uro Greek; 
as, &to, I stand i ntdto, I sit; muneo, I remain; while 
the terms referring to government and laws do not 
appear to be Greek ; as, r»x, siting: jut, law; eiris, a 
citizen, Words relating to religion are usually not 
Greek, and may have bean furnished by the Etru-rana. 
That tno conquerors did not oome by sea is indicated 
by the fact that most of the maritime terms nru Greek. 
As tlio Homans became musrera of Italy, the other 
languages of the country disappeared. Gurmg the 
period preceding the first Funic war, the Homan lan¬ 
guage was in no settled slate. It was necessarily i>x- 
posed tti a mixture of various idioms, from the diver¬ 
sity of foreigners who composed the early population 
of Home. It was not until the close of' that tie rind 
that any attention was paid to tho regular settling of 
the principles and forms of tho language, nnd not until 
• still Inter time that, ntiv approved uutlmr laboured 
Upon tho cultivation of style. Truces of tho old forms 
of the language nrn found in fragments of the earliest 
poets, aim also in tho comedies of Plautus. The Latin 
language has only twenty-three letters, corresponding 
to those of the English, except that to is entirely w ant¬ 
ing, that i was used to represent both i ami j, and it to 
represent both u and a. Distinctive forms for these 
letters were not introduced until tile middle ages. Tho 
letter k Holdout occurs, and y nnd z exist onlv m a few 
Greek words, and onme late into use. X is also a letter 
at late origin; and, at ait early period, i was used in- 
«toad of y, nnd w instead of a. There is no nrtielo m 
tile Latin langange, a defoct which frequently gives 
rise to iimbiguity. The uhnrncters used m writing 
greatly resembled, in tbs earliest period of the lan¬ 
guage, those of the Greek. The Homans used only 
OOpitiU letters, am), on acnouut of tho incouvenienee 
in rapid writing, they formed abbreviations, by using 
the initial letters, or some of the principal letters of a 
word. Until the time of the poet Livius Andronieus, 
who flourished about 340 D.O., there exist few monu¬ 
ments of tho Latin language. The oldest of thorn is a 
hymn, which was chanted at their annual festival, by 
the/'rairittaroalto, a college of Human priests. It was 
dug up at Home in 1778, and is believed to be ns old us 
the time of Komulus. It contains huh few words that 
remained in the language. The next specimens belong 
to the time of Hums, nnd are the Suliun hymn, which 
was unintelligible to Horace, and the laws of Numa; 
after which come the laws of the Twelve Tables, about 
B.a. 460. After the Romans had conquered the south 
of Italy and Greece, Greek terms and phrases were 
grafted on the old Larin stock, nnd the language lost 
mnoh of its original form. Wliat, however, it lost in 
originality, it gained in refinement and pulish; so that 
its golden age dates nearly from this transformation,— 
from tho death of Syllh through the reign of Augustus. 
The progress of tho Homans in the arts and sciences 
during tins period has excited the admiration of 
posterity, and scoured them a rank among the distin¬ 
guished nations of antiquity second only to the Greeks. 
They had seen their inferiority in these respects to tho 
Greeks, and bad been brought to admire nnd copy 
their poetry, oratory, and works of art. Much, too, 
was owing to the aomparntive tranquillity which they 
enjoyed during this period, and the protection anil 
encouragement whioh was afforded to them. Tbo lan 
gunge of the upper 0 lasses (lingua noli Hit, clattiea) 
Was distinguished from that of the common people 
(lingua pULeia, vulgaris), the latter of which is only 
preserved to us in a few phrases in the comic poets. 
There was also a lingua urbana distinct from the 
«M 9 Na rtitliait, ns well as a lingua proviueialit. After 
the death of Augustus, the language became more and 
more corrupt, by the introduction of foreign terms 
from almost every language with which the people 
same in contact. The degeneracy become more rapid 
after the vimo of tho Fliuya, as there was wo writer 
« °5, "‘™> r * tin B it. The successive inowndona 
1 frf the Gotha, T andals, and Lombard* Hooded it with 
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foreign word* end forms. That the Latin language did 
not share the destruction at the Roman empire wee 
duo to Christianity, which bad adopted it; ana though 
it at first deteriorated it, it afterwards secured its per¬ 
petuity. It remained, in Europe, the coclesiastfoal, 
political, and official language, lung after It bad ceased 
to he spoken, except in cloisters. At the-revival of 
letters, Latin was the oommon language of tho savants 
of Europe, and .was written by many of them with 
great ease and purity. Bacon wrote tho principal of 
his works in Latin, believing that it was destined to bo 
the universal uud common language of learned men. 
The Reformation was a great blow to the general use 
of the Lntin language, by depriving it of its prestige 
nnd authority, and exalting the vermicular languages 
above it. Still, however, even in the present day, 
many learn oil works are produoed'in Latin, particularly 
m Germany and Holland. Tire Romans being chiefly 
devoted to war, politics, and legislation, for five cen¬ 
turies were possessed of no literature worthy of the 
name. From tiie first it was an imitation of that of 
Greece, and hence its general characteristic* are cor¬ 
rectness nnd precision, with little of the bnovant 
vigour nnd various colouring of original genius. Even 
in its most cultivati 1 period, the poets seem to have 
Imd little conceptii if originality, except as the im¬ 
portation of n nen . rle trom Greece. It whs not till 
after the Romans nad conquered Magna Gracia and 
Sicily, nnd had thus become intimately acquainted with 
(ireel: literature, that they began to turn their atten¬ 
tion to that snlijeot. Tbeir first poet was Livius An- 
dronicus, a Greek taken at the canturo of Torentnm, 
nnd who produced Latin tragedies and comedies, 
translated from and modelled after the Greek. The 
poet Ennius (n.c. 289—100) was regarded by the 
Homans ns the father of their poetrv. Ho wrote tra¬ 
gedies, satirical nnd didactic poems,and the “ Annales,'* 
■in epic on Roman history, for which he was the first 
to use tho LHtin hexameter. Distinguished as trngio 
poets about this time, were Focuvius, the nephew of 
Ennius, and his contemporary Attius. Next follows 
the comic poet Plautus, whom) plays, though rather of 
a low nnd coarse nature, abound iu genuine touches of 
wit nnd humour, nnd were much admired. Under 
Terence (1!I5—13SI) Latin comedy rose to its highest, 
though not to A Uio excellence. His comedies are ail 
translated or adapted from Greek sources, chiefly 
Menander, nnd are distinguished for the elegance and 
purity or their style, lie Bought to delineate the 
pathetic as well as tno ridiculous features of daily life; 
and though inferior to Plautus in native vigour, bo 
surpassed him in constructive talent and depth of feel¬ 
ing. Nearly contemporary with him were Noviut and 
Pomponius, authors of popular farces; Ceeeitius Sta¬ 
tius and Afranius, who introduced Homan instead of 
Greek manners upon the stage. Luciliue (148—103), a 
patrician by birth, gave to literature the advautage of 
nis rank as well as gouiiu, and was regarded by the 
Romans as the father of satire, a stvle of poetry in 
whioh he eminently distinguished himself. The Romans, 
after this period, hod no distinguished dramatic 
writers; their pieces wore mostly translations or imita¬ 
tions of Greek works. The later tragic writers of the 
Augustan age, Asiuiits, Pollio, Vanns with bis Thycs- 
tes, and Ovid with his Medea, are praised, but they 
were never very popular. The ten tragedies which are 
ascribed to Seneca were never acted, and are too 
bombastio nnd rhetorical to please cultivated 
minds. The first rude annalists of Rome were 
Q. Fabius Pictor and L. Oinoius Alimontus, who 
were succeeded by the elder Cato (234—140), au¬ 
thor of the “ Origines ” of Some, a work now lost. 
Tho last historian of importance in the pre-Angustan 
period of Roman literature, was L. Cassius llemina, 
who wrote five or six books of “ Roman Annals,” frag¬ 
ments of which are still extent. Pre-eminent among 
the nnmeroue other authors of this period were L. Cm- 
lius, Auttpater, On. GelUns, Bablius, Sempronini, Asel- 
lio, C. Junius, Piso Frugi, Bcaurus, Rufus, Oatnlut, 
Syila, Valerius Antias. Distinguished among the oratori 
who flouriahod before the time of Cicero were Bttlpi- 
cius, the two Gracchi,—whose speeches were stated to 
have been learned end majestic,—Catulua, Craasue, * 
Horteneiua, and Antemius. Jurisprudence, a* well os 
oratory, waa suited to the genius of the Human people j 
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and Hunt these moat dfatfniiaM fin* their legal 
•rqnirenurot* warn tbe elite Guta, the Sascvolss, and] 
Menilius. The Stoical, philosophy had many partisans, 
the tint famous diseiples'of which being rawetius and 
Butilius Rufus. The golden age of Latin literature is 
Usually reckoned from the death of Hjrlla to that ofj 
Avgusta* (n.c. 79—A.n. 14). It wan then that the { 
influence of Greek learning and Greek philosophy came 
most to be felt. A knowledge of Oi-eak was »n essen-, 
tiul partof a liberal education, and it was usual for the : 
young men of moans to iluiali their education l>y a' 
residence of some time in Greece. la this period was, 
Virgil (d.c. 70—10), otic of the greatest epic poets that 
«rer lived, and whose great work the “.'Enoid,” has. 
ever been admired for its eleganco nnd taste not less 
than for its gegins. It represents the lauding of 
2EneM and the lotftulttion of Ins dominion in Latiimi; 
and althongh the poet did not live to give it his finish- ’ 
iug touches, and desired it to be destroyed, yet it will ' 
ever remain a noble monument of his great genius. 
More perfoot of its kind is his “ Georgies," a treatise 
of agriculture in tho form of a didactic poem, and, 
exhibiting his views and feelings respecting human life.! 
His carlcr Eclogues or pastorals nmniie.it the name , 
love for nature niid a country life. Few writers have, 
exerted so wide an infiucnce upon rest lie tio culture ns 
Virgil. His contemporary oud life-long friend waa 
Horace (li.e. ilo—8), whose odea and epodos arc models , 
of skill aud taste, and who introduced a number of new . 
lyric metres. This poet is also eminent in satire, a 
species of writing original with tho Romans, ami which i 
appears to have hud » decided influence on Mm elm- i 
raoter of then* literature. Tbe works of Horace | 
abound with maxims of practical wisdom nnd hnppy j 
philosophical apophthegms; so that uoclnasienl author j 
of antiquity is mure frequently read or quoted Iroin. j 
Ovid (n.c. 43— a.u. 14) in imaginative power is scarcely j 
surpassed by any other Latin poet. Ho wus nlno poe- ; 
oessed of a brilliant eportivo wit, and great power of 
versification* Lesa generally mid highly esteemed lire j 
Lucretius, the suMiuiest of diductio poets, whose “ l)e j 
Natura Berum " served al once to illustrate the atomic : 
theory of the world and the Epicurean n\stum of) 
morals, aud to polish and enrich tho Latin language; t 
Catullus (horn a7 B.o ), who introduced lyrin poetry; 
into the literature of Borne, uud whose elegies aud epi-, 
grams are admired for their simplicity, beauty, and j 
unaffected imagery; Tibullus, who gnve to the eicgr its ; 
highest degree of excellence; uud his successor Pro- j 
pertius (born about n.C. SI), an amatory poet, who is 
also learned, awkward, and obscure. The place of the 
legitimate drama was now occupied by tho mime or 
melodramatic farce, in whioli the characters of com¬ 
mon life were represented with tho help of gesticulation 
and with low jests, for tho entertainment of the popu- 
lace. It was invented by Mat tins, and acquired its j 
greatest celebrity from Lulierjua and Publius Syrns, i 
the latter of whom interspersed it with moral senti¬ 
ments, expressed with great felicity; but it nevor! 
reached the standard of an elevated class of poetry.: 
The greatest master of Latin prose of this or any other . 
period was Cicero, who, in fact, baa given name to the j 
purest Latin composition, lie flourished B.o. Kit!—43, j 
and distinguished himself as an orator so as to dispute i 
the first place with Demosthenes. The orations of I 
Cioeto are -.remarkable for their copiousness nnd luxu¬ 
riance of expression. He ia master at once of thsim- 
passioned, the sublime, the pathetic, tho grave, and 
fits simple style, and has tbe art of adapting to every 
subject the appropriate form and the fitting, hue of 
expression. He Mao rendered most important service 
to the intellectual cultivation of hiaoountrynien by tho 
introduction to them of the more elevated moral phi¬ 
losophy of the Greeks. Originally a follower of Plato, 
be often adopter! the ethical lessons of tbe Stoics, or, 
when their excessive austerities repelled him, embraced 
those of Aristotle. The doctrines of Epicurus he re¬ 
jected as injurious to men, and especially in their rela¬ 
tion as eitisene. ffia works also afford much infor¬ 
mation in regard to the history of ancient philosophy; 
at, for example, hit Tusaulan questions. Poetry, aba; 
history, and tha epistolary style, he touched only- to 
• adorn. Ilis letters are admitted to be the most perfect 
specimens which the Hteantnro of Greece or Home con 
produce. JText to him, a* ofotonyfimr*- toe Moors- 
10W 




cautious, and accurate LueiniuaCaiv u*,*nd 
Julius Ctarnr (a.c. 100 — 44 ), whom bje contempora¬ 
ries believed to be oapable of. rivalling oven Cicero ia 
eloquence. Pollia, Garvinttt, sad Casaiqs BaMfgn, 
were also distinguished in this walk. - Cmar was UNmjr 
rival, also, in improving and refining the language. 
Uis "Commentaries on tha Gallican War" art but 
hale inferior to Herodotus in charm of diction. The 
historian next to him, ip respect of style, is.CortWjine 
Hopes, whoso “ Lives " are models of- style in.biogra- 
pineal composition. Sallust (B.o. 80 — 34 ) approxl- 
mated to lus model Thucydidee in riehness ana vigour 
of thought, and temcnesa of expression, though ha 
nuirred his clear conception by an affectation of anti¬ 
quated forms. Ilis u«i-miuts of the Catilinariaa con- 
spu-ncy ami the Jiigarthino war are carefully prepared 
and ambitious works, always profound, though often 
partisan id their judgments, Livy (b.o. 68 —4.0. 17), 
pre-eminently the general hiatonan ot Borne, excels m 
iiictorial effect, surpassing even tho Greeks in the live¬ 
liness and richness of Ins colouring, and Iho animation 
aud spirit of his delineations. The work, however, In 
more picturesque than uoourate, and marked more by 
put run.ism Mmu ouudour. His style command* the 
admiration of classical scholars ^ but circumstantial 
truth must be sought elsewhere. In what, is termed 
tho Silver ago of Lutin literature, from tbe death-of 
Augustus to the accession of Hadrian (a.u. 14—117), 
everything is changed. Liberty had.disappeared, end 
talent wub made subservient to flattery, or to bom¬ 
bast ami uu affectation of wit. Every subject was 
rendered comic; prose and poetry were confounded, 
and now grotesque forms of expression were in¬ 
vented. The purity of tbe language was no longer 
maintained, and it beoame corrupted by barbarisms. 
Seneca, who, with great talents, was ambitious of 
shining by the brillianey of his wit, the structure of 
his antitheses, nnd tbe general terseness and point.of 
his style, contributed not a little to the degeneracy of 
thn period. His various prose writings abound in 
moral sentences and maxims, but reveal the pride of a 
Stoic in a at; le full of litorory affectation. Eloquence 
was cultivated by Julius Florus, by Hmmtius, and.by 
Julius Afrienuiia. Flays were produced by Foraponius 
beounilus, Vargmius, and Martinus. The epio degene¬ 
rated from poetry to history; the “ l’baraalia" of 
Lucan, the greatest effort iu this line, being rather tin- 
clamatory than poetical. Valerius Floeous, author of 
the “ Argnnautics," a work neither original nor bail*’ 
liant, introduced un affectation of learned display. To 
this period lielong Siliiis Itnlious, author of “ Punic* 
Statius, author of " Thobaisnnd Maniliua, author 
of “ Astronomiun." In satire this period il lnoNdtt- 
tinguishcd. Fere.fin and Juvenal'sne the chief mas tom 
of this art,—the latter disputing the- palm of lupo- 
riority with Horace. Martial first gave to the eptasam 
its present meaning, na a.short poem, in whieh *U top 
thoughts nnd expressions converge to 
unexpected conclusion. His twelve book* of I 
exhibit a singular flow of- wit and fertility of i 
tion, and afford much.information regarding tbsi 
habits of the people. In prone, FsleraahM tofin 
among the best authors of this period. Kla troth-O* 
Hainan history U elegant and elaborate, and ie ,con¬ 
ceived in an impartial spirit, though, it manifesto tot 
opposition to republicanism, and a tendency hi favour 
of the empire. The greatest of Bom an historians, 
however, is Tacitus, who, to. great powers for ulMMva- 
tion, unites intellectual strength; and whose expo- - 
Hence of men and affairs furnishes the most tombs* 
colours and sagacious maxima. H* displays great 
aoatencM in penetrating into tbe inner nous'* of men, 
exposing their hidden motives of action, theft! eunfiing^ 
servility, immorality. With eloquence derived front 
indignation, and with a skill in graphic representation, 
such a* only Thucydides and Sallust have given u* e®. 
oinples ofi.be wrote a narrative of his time. Hot tobe 
oom pared with him, are flnetonina, the arid bjajgn* 
phor of toe emperors; the florid panegyrist WlotOw' 
Valerius Kaxhnaa, a> collector of anecdote#. t; and 
Quintas Gurtiua, the Bo rasa historian of AUtoMW 
the Gr ea t , Quintilian (born a.d. 48)* in hie gnat 
wodfc " Institutions* Oratoria,"displays sliifKiito 
tivatod mind and n polished and fltaaw&d *tyi»» Jge 
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attempts to restore eloquence to its former position, dian of Greenwich, from 0 9 to 180 s , while latitude la 
and levs down roles for the training of the orator, measured H. and 8. of the equator, from the equator to 
The elder Pliny displayed a great love for the study of the poles, on any great circle that isperpendioular to the 
nature, and drew attention to the physical sciences, plane of the equator, from 0 s to 90r. Longitude may 
wtyyy-hvprevious to his time hadbeen entirely negieoted. also be described, in other words, as the angle con* 
“Tne letters of the younger Pliny are of much value for lained between the plane of the meridian of any place 
the light thpy throw npon the period in which they and the piano of tne meridian of Greenwich, which 
were written; bat many of them are ridiculously stu* intersect in the earth’s axis; and latitude as the angle 
died and elegant. The Brazen age, from the accession that is subtended at the earth’s centre by the arc Of 
of Hadrian to the fall of tlv Western empire (a.p. the meridian, or great circle, which is intercepted 
117—476), exhibits not only the decline of taste, but between the position of any place on the earth's sur- 
the corruption of the language. The intercourse of face and the equator. This is not strictly true, how* 
the llomans with barbarians became much moro ex- ever, as far as latitude is concorned; os the earth is a 
tended. Under the Antnnincs, especially, the language spheroid m shape, and not an exact sphere (see 
became overlaid with exotic words, phrases, and con- JiABin, Dbgbbk, Gboubby) ; but, in the construction 
etruetions. Literature was aho cultivated at Bvzan- of mai>s and globes, and for all practical purposes of 
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marians increased; for classical Latin had become heavens at that place, the latitude of any place is 
almost a dead language, to be learned only from the usually determined by ascertaining the altitude of the 
ancient models. Ausotiins, a grammarian, rhetorician, pule at the place in question, wherever it may happen 
and poet, wroto idyls aud epigrams marked by learn- to he. In Astron., the latitude of any star is itB an* 
ing und wit j Ciaudian wroto epical sketches; Anre- gular distance from the ecliptic measured on a great 
lius Frudontius, the greatest of primitive Christian circle, the plane of whir' passes through the star and 
poets, wrote a great, variety of hymns and lyrical aud the poles of the heaven- or it may be defined as the 
heroic pieces, portions of which are still employed in arc of this great circle t .,il is intercepted between the 
the services of the Catholic church; St. Ambrose wrote position of the star and the ecliptic, n hile its longitude 
Latin poems, remarkable for their austere simplicity is the angle made by the inclination of the planes of 
and sublimity. The decline of prose appears in the two great circles which intersect in the axis of the 
“ Historia Augusta,” a collection of imperial biogra- heavens, one of which passes through the star and the 
phies from Hadrian to Diocletian, The summaries of poles of the heavens, and the other through the poles 
Aurelias Victor, Eutropius, and Sextus Rufus, sue- of the heavens and the intersection of the eoiAtor and 
needed. Almost the last noteworthy Roman history the ecliptic at the vernal equinox; or, in otheBwords, 
was that of Ainmianns Mnroellmuj, extending to a.p. the arc of the ecliptic intercepted between the planes 
378. The grammarian Cornelius Fronto, and the that pass through the star and the first point of Aries, 
rlietorioians Apnieiua and Eunodius, are the best of and the poles of the henvens, at right angles to the 
theirelass. The "Golden Ass" of Apulems is almost the plane of the ecliptic. In astronomy, therefore, the 
only example m Latin literature of nny thing like a prose longitude of heavenly bodies is measured along the 
novel or romanoe. The church fathers, as Tcrtulhan, ecliptic instead of along the equator, os in geography; 
Minucius Felix, St. Cyprian, Arnnbius, Lactantius, St. und celestial longitude is reckoned all round the 
Hilary, St. Ambrose, and St. Jerome, ure generally ecliptic eastward in one direction, from 0°, or the first 
more remarkable for theological vigour than literary point of Aries, to 360°. It should be said that, in 
grace. In the reign of Justinian was drawn up that astronomicnl writings and caloulations, the longitude of 
admirable system of laws which bears the imperial places on the earth’s surface is reckoned and noted in 
name. (Seo JtrsriNiAN’HConu.) Aultis Gellius, Nonius the same manner, and not E. and W, of Greenwich, as 
Marcellus, Festns Donatus, Maorobius, Servius, Fris- in geography. The positions of the heavenly bodies are 
cienus, Ctesariensis, and Isidore of Seville, continued not now determined by latitude and longitude, but by 
to cherish itB traditions by criticisms, analyses, and their right ascension and declination. (See Ascey- 
such like. Maternus wrote on mathematics, Frontinus sion, Right j Dbclutatioit.) The determination of 
and Vegetius on strategetics, Fulladius on rural latitude and longitude of any plaee on tho earth’s 
economy, Solinus Publius victor and Vibius Sequester surface is effected by calculations based on observa* 
on geography end cosmography. — Kef. Dunlop's tions of the positions of the heavenly bodies, with 
History qf Roman Literature, 3 vols., 1838; Ruhr's accurate instruments; the latitude ‘of any place 
Oeechiehte der Mom. lAteratar, 2 vols., 1844-43; being, as it has been observed, the altitude of the pole 
Bernhardt's Orundriu der Mom. Literatur, 1830; of the heavens at that place, and tho longitude, the 
Esohenburg’s Clatiical Literature, 1841; Browne's difference between Greenwioh time and the time at 
Hietory qf Roman Olattioal Literature, 1863; The Mew | the place itself at the same instant. The methods of 


was, broadest, and dor turn, the back), in Auat., is the especially in Europe, where the pole is situated high 
name of a broad flat musole of the back, which serves to in the heaveus, and circumpolar stars are far above 
move the humerus downward and backwards, and to the horizon, aud it is effected by meanB of accurate 
turn it upon its axis. transit, murai, or altitude and azimuth ciroles. The 

Latitude and Lojvgitttdb, W-e-tude (Lat. latitude, precise situation of the pole is found by observing the 
breadth; longitude, length).—Latitude and longitude altitudes of stars wbion are close to the pole, and 
are the means by which the exaot position of any place describe small circles round it, at their euTminating 
on the earth's surface, or any star in the field of the points above the pole and below it. When these 


require a separate del 
tation in eaoh science. 


place on 


each science. In Geog.. the position of any may be found. This is a method by which the la 
the earth s surface is indicated by the inter- of a place is determined independently, that is I 
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latitude 
s to say. 
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section of two imaginary circle* at. right angles to eaoh without reference to known data of the positions of 
°. er ! which is a great cirole passing through stars which have Keen ascertained elsewhere. In 
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plan 

itself, if the n 


stars which have been ascertained elsewhere. In 
determining latitudes at or near the equator, the 
.,-Ator I altitudes ofthe sun must be observed, both before and 


mnav.* “r!r “? ,rectK * tt parallel to the plane of the lies in the equator, may be deduced, aud the latitude 
dLrm» r Afii. s* j * oir , • f'.J' 10 former shows the determined. There are other methods by whieh the 
°“ "to 0 ' 1 . Replace w situated, and latitude of a place is determined differentially, as it ie* 
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termed, in whieh the use of data of the polar distances 
of stare aeeerfadnid at other observatories !* involved. 
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and the polar distance of the *enith, which corre¬ 
sponds to the oo-latltude of the place, ia ascertained 
from observations of the meridian cenith distances of 
stars whioh pus near the senith, end of which the 
polar distances are known. This is effected by means 
of the senith sector, and there are other methods of 
obtaining thelntitnde differentially, in which the traaeit 
instrument, the repeating circle, and Trough ton’s re¬ 
flecting circle, aro used: hut it ie beyond the oompass 
of the present work to describe the modus operundi in 
each cue seriatim , At ms the latitude ia sometimes 
obtained by taking the altitude of the sun above the 
visible borison when on the meridian, by moans of a 
sextant, and sometimes recourse is had to observations 
of the moon, the planets, and some of tbe more 
brilliant stars, when on tbe meridian. The method 
employed will bcAmM in detail in any work on navi¬ 
gation. With resort^ to the determination of tho 
longitude of uny place on tbe earth’s surface, os it may 
be known as soon as tbe difference between Greenwich 
time and the time at the plooo in question has been 
ascertaiued, it is manifest that these two points must 
be known before its longitude can be determined. 
Tho time at Greenwich may be known by reference to 
the chronometers, which are always carried on board 
ship for this purpose, and by persons who are engaged 
in expeditions for the advancement of the soieuues of 
astronomy and geography, tho chronometers being 
aoouratelv set according to Greenwioh time prior to 
leaving England; but Greenwioli time may also be 
ascertained astronomically from the observation of 
snoh phenomena as the eclipus of Jupiter's satellites 
(tee Jcriixa), solar eclipses, and the occupations of 
fixed stglts by the moon,.os tables of these phenomena, 
including the occultations by the moon of all Used 
etars to the sixth degree of magnitude, are noted in 
tbe "Nautical Almanac,” according to the time at 
whioh they would lake place at Greenwich. As Boon 
as the commencement of any of the phenomena that 
have been mentioned is remarked, Greenwich time is 
known on reference to the almanac, and may be pro- 
served by sotting a watch to tho hour iudicuted. 
Another method of finding the longitude of a place 1 
consists in taking observations of the transit of the 
moon and certain stars, which happen to bo near her 
parallel of declination, across tbo meridian with a 
transit instrument. The stars which should bo ob¬ 
served with the moon, to afford tbe means of correct¬ 
ing the moon’s transit, are noted in the ''Nautical 
Almanac,” as well us the variations in tho right ascen¬ 
sion of the moon for an hour of longitude. The right 
asoension of the moon having boen ascertained, which 
will bo less than its right ascension at Greenwich if 
the place be east of Greenwich, and greater if west, 
the difference between the right ascension at eaoh 
place must be obtained, and the result divided by the 
variation in an hour of longitude, which gives the lon- 

g itnde of tho place in hours aud decimal parts of an 
onr. At sea, where a transit instrument cannot be 
used, tbe longitude is found by taking lunar observa- 
tions,—that is to say, by observing tbe distance of tbe 
moon from the snn, or any of the planets or fixed stars, 
by means of a sextant. These distances are calculated 
and registered ip the “ Nautical Almanac” for every 
successive interval of three hoars, socording to Green- 
wicb time, by whioh the observer is enabled to detor- 
saine the Greenwich time that corresponds to the time 
of observation at the place. Tbe method of taking a 
lunar observation will be found in any work on naviga¬ 
tion. The computation of lanar distances is readily 
effected by thp aid of tables of the lunar motions, 
—those known as Thomson*s Tables being recom¬ 
mended as convenient and sufficiently accurate. Tbe 
time at tbe place of whioh the longitude is required is 
ascertained by means of a transit instrument (tee 
Transit Instrument), or from observations of tbe al¬ 
titude or senitb distance of tbe sun or any of the planets 
or stem when not on the meridian,from which the hour 
angle must be determined. If tbe altitude of the sun 
has been taken, tbe hour angle give* the apparent time 
after 13 a.m., if the sun be to the west or the meri- 
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must be added to its right asoension when it is tq the 
west of tbe meridian, and subtracted from ft when ft 
ia to the east. This gives the aidereal Mate, whish «pa 




is required, having been ascertained, the *d 
between the two, when reduced to degree*, minute*, 
and seconds, will give the longitude of the place ft 
question, and tbo place wifi be known to be ewt (ft, 
west of Greenwich, aooonling as the time there ie lptev 
or earlier than Qreouwitm time. It is manifestly im- 

E ossible to do more in the present article than give A 
rief statement of the prinoiples on whioh tbe aster- 
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the earth's surface depends, aud a bare enumeration 
some of tbe methods that are used. The details of the 
various operations and calculations employed in prac¬ 
tice may be gathered, os it has been already said, from 
any work on the soienoe of navigation as well as from 
works on astronomy aud geodesy,—Bef. Him. Cyclop. 

Latitudinabian, lut-e-lu-din-ai'-re-in (Fr. latituiU. 
naire), among divines is applied to one who is regarded 
ns holding loosely by denominational distinctions, and 
as believing that heaven is open to persons of very dif¬ 
ferent denominations. More particularly the term was 
applied to certain theologians of the English church, 
in tbe latter part of the seventeenth century. They 
endeavoured to allay the contests that prevailed 
between the more violent Episcopalians on the one 
lmnd, and the more rigid Presbyterians and Indepen¬ 
dents on tbe other, with respect to the forms of ohuroh 
government and public worship, and also between the 
Arminiaus and Calvinists, with respect to certain 
religious tenets. Many of them were men sealously 
attached to the Tonne of government Mid worship of 
tho established church, but they did not consider these 
as absolutely necessary to tbe constitution of a Chris¬ 
tian ohuroh, and therefore held that those who 
followed other forms wore not to be exoluded from 
their communion, or to forfeit the title of brethren. 
They reduced the fundamental doctrines of Christianity 
to a fow points, and thus showed that the disputed 
subjects wore matters of indifference with respoot to 
salvation. The chief leaders were Hales and Ohiliing- 
worih'; but More, Cudworth, Gale, Wliitohcot, Wilkins, 
and Tillotson, were also among the number. They 
mot with muoli opposition, and were branded a* 
atheists and deists by some, and ae Sooinians by 
ollicrs; but upon the restoration «f Charles II. they 
wero raised to the first dignities in tho ohuroh, and 
held in general esteem. 

Ijatthu-day Saints. (Set Mobmons.) 

Lattice Ii judge. (See Railway.) 

Laths Rectum. (See Ellipse, Hyperbola, Para¬ 
bola.) 

Laudanum. (Nee Opium.) 

Lauds, lands (Lat. lane, praise), in the monistio 
service, follow next after tbe nocturne, and- consist 
principally of psalms, hymns, Ac. j whence their BtBR, 
In tho reformed Church of England the lauds are Raft 
merged in the matins. W ’ 

Laughing-Gas, protoxide of nitrogen; so 



in the face, but extending alio to the throat 

and abdomen. As to the mental cause of!__ 

much difference of opinion exists among philosopher*. 
According to Aristotle, “ tbe ridieubtu implies some- 


wbicli are neither painful nor penurious, but sntf -' 


aid of tables given in the "Neutioal Almanac.” When 

a planet or stir it tbs object observed the hour snide 
* rim 
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, Launch_ 

bUt solely from the perception of oddity, with which 
the passion t* occasionally, not necessarily, combined;" 
m is manifest from the following considerations:— 
1 . Mint “ contempt may be raised in a very high degree, 
bqlhjglddpnly and unexpectedly, without producing 
V jtfg ISaat tendency to laUgh; ” and, 2. that '* laughter 
may bo, and often is, produced by the perception of 
incongruous Wodatinn, where there is no contempt." 
The proper object of laughter is a ouriems and tmex- 

E noted aflluity, rightly expressed by the word oddity. 

Ant roukes the source of laughter to ho a sudden 
conversion into nothing of a long-raised end highly- 
wrought expectation. In oratory, the power of ex¬ 
citing laughter is often of the greatest advantage, and 
sometimes more powerful than the strongest arguments. 
It Is resorted to either merely to divert by that grateful 
titillation which it excites, or to influence the opinions 
and purposes of the hearers.— Egf. Campbell's Philo¬ 
sophy <j f Rhetoric ; Hutcheson's Essay on Laughter ; 
lieattie's Essay on Laughter and Ludicrous Composition ; 
Kant’s Xritik drr Vrtheilskrqft. 

Ladmcu, lawntsh (Ang.-Sax.), a wiilo flat-bottomed 
boat, ntrongly resembling tlin long-boat (wiiich it linn 
almost superseded); bill is longer, and carries a greater 
number of osth, and in, tlicreloro, better fitted for going 
Bp narrow and shallow rivers. 

Launching. (See Hiur-ncn.bTKQ.) 

Libra, Uiw'-ra, in a name given to a collection of 
little cells, at some distance from each oilier, in which 
tlio hermits of aneientlimcs lived together in a wilder¬ 
ness. These hermits did not live in eomniumtv, and 
thus differed from monks in n monastery; but each 
provided for himself in his distinct roll. Tho most 
celebrated laurae mentioned in history were in 
Palestine. 

Labracxx, lagr-rai'-se-f (T.ur. taunts, n lenrell, in 
Hot., the Laurel fam., u nnt. <ml. of n,rWy/,v tunes, 
RUb-class itonoehlamydeir. Trees or shrubs n ith ,xiti- 
pulato leaves, usually alternate and dotted. Flowers 
generally perfect, sometimes imperleeilv imisexiud; 
oalyxinferior, deeply*—li-cltift, coloured m two whorls: 
stamens pengyuous, dcllmto; mine niwnrs sterile ; 
ovary superior, with 1 or 2 pendulous ovules. Fruit, 
a berry or a drupe. Seeds cxulbuminous ; er-brvo 
with large cotyledons eml a superior rndinln. The 
order comprises 54 genera and 450 species. They nro 
chicflytmtives of tropical regions; but a few occur in 
North America, and one (Lauras nohilis) hi -Europe. 
The possession Of aromatic properties, which are due 
■to the presence ol volatile oils, eharaetensea nearly «U 
tho plants of this order. Several have adihle fruit*, 
Ktnl many yield valuable timber. Among the useful 
products of this order are ntim won, menu, camphor, 
ntsqfras, and biliru hark. (See La l' rob. ) 

Laureate, Fort, law'-re-al, is mu officer of tho 
royal household, in the lord chamberlain's department. 
The appellation ia derived from the Latin laurue, n 
latrrvl, from the aueient onstom of crowning the 
encases fill posts in the musical contests with a wreath 
(if laurel. This custom prevailed among tho ancient 
Greeks, and was also adopted by the Uomnna. In the 
18th century it was renewed by the Italians, and 
the crowning of l’etrarch, at Home, was solemnized 
with great ceremony in 1211. Tho German emperors 
also conferred this title on their court pool, '('lie 
earliest mention of a poet laureate, under that title, 
occurs in the reign of Edward IV., when John Ksiv 
received the appointment, though this is believed to 
be the same office which was held na early as the reign 
of Henry lit., bv Henry de Avrimehes, who is styled 
"king's versifier,” and was paid a hundred shillings a 
year by way of stipend. Poet laureate, however, was 
alto an academical title in England, conferred by the 
universities fur proficiency iu grammar, which included 
rhetoric and versification. The poet Bkeltmiwns thus 
laureate*), and was among the last that received that 
honour. Ho was likewise laureate to Henry VIII. 
Beu Jonson was court poet to James I., but does not 
seem to have bad thetitle of laureate formally granted 
lum. The flntt patent of thia office woe granted in the 
reign of Charles I, (1650), aad assigns to the laureate 
a salary of £100 a year, and a tierce of Canary wine 
out of the royal cellars. Hryden was appointed 
laureate to Charles II., and afterwords to James II. 

' She auseetson of Hryden hare keen Batumi Tata, 
IKtt 
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Nicholas Howe, Laurence Eoadem Colley Cibber. 
William White, Thomas Weston, Hearv James Pye. 
Tliomas Southey (who consented to a commutation or 
his wine for £27), William Wordsworth (with a salary 
of £860), and Alfred Tennyson. 

Laurel. (Em Laurub and Chases.) 

Laurub, law'-rus, in Bot„ the typical gen. of the 
nnt. ord. Lauracrat. The apeoies L. tulilit is the 
sweet-liay, or laurel, and probably the Month, or* 
green hay-tree of the Bible. It is the classic shrub 
that furnished the heroes of antiquity with their laurel 
crowns. The fruit is officinal, under the name of hag 
or laurel berries, mid reputed to be aromatic, stimu¬ 
lant., and narcotic. By distillation with water, these 
berries yield the volatile oil tf tweet bag. A substance 
called expressed oil of hags, or laMrelfat, is also ob¬ 
tained from tiie finite, both freshupMs-r, by pressing 
them after they have bean boij^tn water. Laureb 
leaves have somewhat similar properties to the fruit. 
They are used in cookery for flavouring. They must 
not lie confounded with the leaves of the poisonous 
cherry-laurel. (See Ckrasub ) 

Lava, la'-on (Ital.), u general term applied to the 
min end substances prod noed by active volcanoes. 
When nn eruption oct»” the lava is expelled in a 
Berm-fluid muss, about • OansUtenuo of butter; it 
soon emits, however, on ■ ie ffltterior surface, while the 
interim! muss remains liquid for a considerable length 
of time. Lava consists principally of pyroeone, or 
augite; hut various minerals enter into its composition. 

l.rVANDVI.A, lae-tm'-du.ld (Lat ). in But., the La- 
vender, ii gen. of the nat. ord. Labiatte. Theflowering 
heads ol L. vrra, the well-known lavender, yield bv 
iiistillntion with water English oilgf Lavender ,-which 
is largely emplnved in perfumery; mid also m medi¬ 
cine, ns a st imulant, stomachic, aud carminative. The 
flow mug heads of I., spins or l it folia, French 
liwcndev, yn-IJ nil of spike, or foreign oil qf lavender, 
winch has a much less agreeable odour than the 
English ml, and h not employed medieiitalic. It ie 
used principally by painters and varmslvmahors, and 
to Hiluliorste the English oil. L. Stieohas also yield* 
bv distillation nn essential oil, whioh it commonly flu- 
tuigiiisticd ns true oil of spike. 

1 /A vs n ns a. (See Lava, if not A.) 

Laver. (See Foul'll vra.) 

Law, law (Lat. lex; from lego, I gather or collect), 
in its most general and comprehensive signification, 
denotes a rule of notion, ivml is applied indiscriminately 
to nil kinds of notion, whether unimote or inanimate, 
riitioiiiil or irrational. Thus wo speak of the laws or 
motion or of gravitation, as well as that of nature and 
of nnt ions. It u;, farther,'a rnlo of action, prescribed 
by some superior, and which some inferior ia bouud to 
ohev. Iu a more restricted sense, it ts applied, not to 
rules of action in general, bnt of human action or 
conduct. Laws of human notion are divided into 
divine and human,—the laws of God and the laws of 
man. The laws of God arc either natural or -revealed. 
The nature! laws are such as God has implanted in the 
nature of man; the revealed laws, suoh ns he hue 
revealed to us in the sacred Scriptures. If man were 
to live in a state of nature, unconnected with other 
individuals, thero would bo no occasion for any other 
l»n * than those of nature and of revelation. But man 
was formed for society; and hence the necessity for 
having another class 'of laws for his guidance,—the 
human. These are of various kinds; at the law of 
nations, civil law, municipal law, &Q. 

Law, Ftcnos or. (See Ficnos of Law.) 

Law M men ant. (See Lux Merc atom a.) 

Law, Municipal, or Positive, is tho role by wind, 
particular districts, communities, or nations, are 
governed. Municipal law, strictly speaking, denote* 
only the laws of a single municiphim, or free town, yet, 
in common language, it ia applied to tbo laws of a 
state or nation It i* defined to bo “a rule of dvfi 
conduct, prescribed by the supreme power in a state." 
The sovereign power is the -power of making law*, 
which is sometimes vested ia an aggregate assembly, 
consisting of all tho free members of a community, 
when it is called a democracy; sometimes in a council 
composed of select members, when it is styled an \ 
aristocracy ; and sometimes it is iu the hands of a' 
•ingle individual, whea it is termed a monarchy. AH 
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other specie* of government ere either corruptions of, 
or reducible to, these three. It ye in the power of the 
IcgMeture at any time to otter the lew. The proper 
lunctiau of the executive is to administer the lew, not 
to make it; to act upon its true construction, not to 
fix it. Tiio legislative powsr of a government is 
generally employed in mere acts of amendment sad 
supplement. Its office is not so much to create 
system* of lews a* to supply defects end cure misohiels 
in systems already existing. Frequent experiments 
boyeshoivn that laws at variance with the manners and 
religious views of a people oanuot be forced upon them, 
however well meant ana however beneficial may have 
' been their mfiuenoe upon other people ; and that by 
means of laws a legislator can no more elevate bis 
oountrymen to a higuer degree of refinement, w itbout 
passing through tfiaintervening steps, than lie can 
reduco them again Wy> condition above which they 
have risen in the nature? course of events. The legis¬ 
lation of no country probably ever gave origin to its 
whole body of laws. In the very formation of society, 
the principles of natural justice and the obligations of 
good faith must bave been recognised baton* any 
common legislature was acknowledged. Wherever we 
trace positive laws in the early stages of society, they 
are few, and not of any wide oxtent, The formation of 
oodcs or systems of general law lor the government of 
n people, and adapted to then wants, is a business 
which takes place only in advanced stages of society. 
The Institutes, Pandects, and Code of Justinian were 
made in the latter ages of Homan grandeur, not by 
instituting a new system, but by embodying the 
maxims, the rules, and the principles whiuh the ablest 
jurists had collected in different ages, and from the 
various lights of reason, experience, and juridical 
decision. Laws may bo divided into declaratory, 
directory, remedial, and prohibitory or penal. De¬ 
claratory laws arc inch as declare wliat the law is or 
shall be. Directory laws are such as prescribe rules of 
conduct, or limit or enlarge rights, or point out inodes 
of remedy. Itemedial laws are those whose object 
is to redress some private injury or some public 
inconvenience. Prohibitory and penal laws are those 
which forbid certain tilings to be done or omitted, 
under a penalty or vindicatory sanction. Municipal 
law is also divided into writtou and unwritten, or 
statute and common law. Statute law is the express 
written will of the legislature, rendered authentic by 
certain prescribed forma and solemnities. The common 
law Deludes those principles, usages, and rules ot 
action applicable to the government and security of 
person and property, which do not rest for tbeir 
authority upon any express and positive declaration ol 
the will of the legislature, but which have oome into 
use by gradual adoption, and received from tunc 
to time the sanction of the oourtsof justice, without 
any legislative act or interference. According to Sir 
Matthew Hole, the common law of England is “ not 
the product of the wisdom of same one man, or society 
of men, in any one age; tint of the wisdom, counsel, 
experience, and observation of many ages of wise and 
observing men/’ The best evidence of the common 
law is to be found in tbo decisions of tbe courts of 
justice, and in the treatises and digests of learned men. 
This distinction between written and nnwntten law is 
of great antiquity, having been iu use among the 
auctent Greeks and llomans, though it docs not seem 
to have keen regularly made by tbe jurists. 

Law of KxGia.NP, Thi, is divided into written or 
statute law, and unwritten or common law. Tbe for¬ 
mer of these comprises tbe statutes, note, or edicts 
made by the sovereign, by and with the consent of tbe 
lords spiritual and temporal, and tbe commons in par¬ 
liament assembled. It is a principle in tbe English 
law, that an set of parliament, delivered in riser and 
intelligible terms, oanuot be questioned, or its anthority 
controlled in any court of justice. A statute begins to 
Operate from the time that it receive* the royal assent, 
unless some other time be fixed by the act itself far 
tbe purpose. In interpreting statutes, -the oourts are 
governed by former adjudications, or, in the absence 
of these, by analogy cum general reasoning. The words 
of* statute are to be token, in their natural, plain, 
obvious, and ordinary signification and import. It is 
to be DOMtruad, not according to Urn surelettor, bat 
. 1108 


tbe intent and object for which it woe made. Hewed jet., 
Statutes are to be construed liberally, wud penal more 
strictly. Statutes ore either p@!lie *or private. A 
public statute i* a universal ruletbat regards the whole 
community; private sets am such as concsrawt ha 
particular interest or benefit at certain individuals,' r Wto; 
of partieutar cIsaacs of men. Oeaanttty speaking, 
statutes ore public, and a nriiuto statute mar be re¬ 
garded as an exception to the general ruts. Of private', 
eats, some arc local, at abating only particular phcce j 
othare nersoual, as confined to particular persona. 
Formerly the oourts of law were -not bound to untie#- - 
judicially private statutes; so that>ifc was neoeesary, to 
order to plead one of these, toeetll forth particularly; 
lint now, by IS k 14 Viet. e. 21, every act is to be . 
taken as a public one, and judicially noticed os susb, 
unless the contrary bo expressly declared. For con¬ 
venience of rclorenoe, aots are now also divided, in our 
printed statute-books, into public general seta, local 
and personal sole declared public, private printed 
acts, and private acts not printed. Tbe common, or 
unwritten law (lee- non scripts), is so called, not as 
being, strictly speaking, unwritten, but because 
its original institution and authority are not set 
down m writing. It is wbat has been oalled by Mr. 
Dontliani “judge.made law,” tbe monuments end evi¬ 
dences of v\ liich are contained in the records of the 
several courts of jnetice, in books of reports and 
judicial decisions, and in the treatises of learned jurists 
preserved and handed down to us from the earliest 
times. It includes, not only general customs, or the 
common law properly so milled, but also the particular 
customs of certain parts of the kingdom, os well M 
those psrticularlaws that are, by custom, only observed 
in certain courts and jurisdictions. The unwritten, or 
couiinnii law, is thus distinguishable into three bindst 
—-I. General customs, which aro tbe universal rule of 
the whole kingdom, and form the common law in ita 
stricter and more usual signifiratiun. 2. Particular 
customs, winch affect only the inhabitants of particular 
districts. 3. Certain particular laws which, by custom, 
are adopted and used by sotno particular oourts of 
preltv general and extensive jurisdiction. General 
customs, or common law atrictly so called, “it 41101 
law by which proceedings and determinations in th# 
ordinary courts or justice are principally guided and 
directed ; tins, for the most part, settles the eoui#» h) 
which lands descend by inheritance; tbe manner end 
form of acquiring and transferring property: tbe 
solemnities and obligations of contracts; the rules of "• 
expounding wills, deeds, and acta of parliament; tbo 
respective remedies of eivi) injuries; and an infinite 
number oi minuter particulars, which diffuse them¬ 
selves ns extensively nw the ordinary distribution at 
common justice requires.” Judicial decisions are til# 
principal and most authoritative evidence that can be ' 
given of a general custom. When queatione occur 
which do not happen to be fixed by any known deci¬ 
sion, these are disposed of by tbe judges iu the manner 
tliul they think most conformable to the received rule, 
in analogous cases ; or, if there be noue such to guide 
them, then according to the natural reason or tb#; 
thing. The judges are the depositaries of the iaws^— 
the living oracles who must decide in all eases #f . 
doubt., anil who are bound by oath to decide according ■' 
to lh.- law of the land. The scoond braneh of.th# 
unwritten laws of England aro particular customs or 
laws which affect only the inhatiiioms of- particular 
districts, and whieh are commonly distinguished by tbe 
word “customs” per n. A custom, therefore, to for 
so it extends, supersedes the general law. 8ueh la ths 
custom of gavelkind in Kent, which ordains that-nut 
the eldest son only, but fill the sons alike, shall sucoead 
to tbo lather'* inheritance; and the custom of borough- 
English, whieh prevails in certain boroughs, that the 
youngest son shall inherit the estate in preference to 
all hia elder brothers. Snob, also, are the special end 
particular customs of manors, of which every one h## v 
more or less, and which bind ell the copyhold and one- - 
tomary tenants who bold at the raid manors. A etxo- - 
tom, in order to be legal and binding, “must have been 
need so long that the memory of man runneth not to 
Ut# contrary.” Mow, legal memory dates from the. 
first year Of Biabard L; so that if a eustqm ea&be 
shown to have oomueneed sinee that date, it is void . 
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« a custom. It is not necessary, however, to prove an action instituted by s private person. Criminal 
its existence for so long a time, the presumption bring, Low.—A crime or misdemeanour is an act committed 
in want of evidence to -the contrary, that it has pre- or omitted, in violation of a publio laweithsr forbidding 
railed during the whole of that period. Farther, by or commanding it. Crime and misdemeanour are, 

9 La Will. Xv. o. 71, it is declared that customary aud strictly speaking, synonymous terms, though in com* 
flfdieriptive claims of rights to be exercised over tbe men usage the former » applied to greater offences, 
lands of other persons (ns the rights of common way, the latter to such as are of lest consequence. All * 
or the likd) shall be sufficiently established by an un- crimes ought to he estimated merely according to tbe 
interrupted enjoyment, in some oases for thirty, in mischief which they produce in civil society; tot bn- 
others for twenty yearn. A custom must have been nun laws ought only to concern themselves with social 
continued, because any interruption would give rise to and relative duties, being intended only to regulate the 
a new beginning,-which would be within time of conduct of man, considered under various relations aa 
memory, and thus invalid. It must have been pence- a member of civil .society. Hence,'private vices, or 
able and acquiesced in,—not subject to contention and breaches of more absolute duties, which man it bound . * 
dispute; for a custom derives its force and authority to perform considered only as an individual, cannot 
from cmnmou consent; but where it Hub been disputed, be the proper object of any municipal law, any farther 
this consent is wanting. It must also be reasonable; than (heir evil example or other jijywtieious effect* may 
or rather, it muet not lie unreasonable. Farther, nus- bo prejudicial to tbe community There are, however, 
toms ought to be certain, and must lie consistent with some misdemeanours wliioh ale punished by tbe muni- 
each other. It is also a rule, that customs in deroga- cipal law, that have in themselves nothing criminal, 
tion of the common law must bo construed strictly ; but are made unlawful by the positive constitutions of 
and no custom can prevail agaiust au express act of the slate, fur public convenience; us poaching, Ac. The 
parliament. Besides local customs, property so called, offences which are either directly, or by consequence, 
there are, in different parts of the country, certurn injurious to civil society, anil therefore punishable by 
iuatut existing, which, unless excluded expressly or the lawCtDf Engla: !, are divided into the following • 
impliedly, by agreement between the parties, regulate general classes> hoM which are inure immediately 
to some extent the relation of landlord and tenant, or injurious to Godn i his holy religion; 2. such its vio- 
affeef the reciprocal rights of incoming and outgoing late and tranagren .ho law of nations; 3. such as more 
tenants, and ere usually known as “ customs of the especially affect tiio sovereign executive power of the 
country," Similar to these am the ** usages of trade” state, or the king and his government; 4. such as 
which exist iu certain places; and, in order to bo effee* more directly inirmgc tbe rights of tiio public or com- 
tive, must bo proved by apt evidence. Tile third monneultb; and C. such as derogate from those rights 
branch of unwritten, or common law, comprises those and duties which bto owing to particular persons, and 
laws which are in use only in certain particular courts iu tlm preservation and vindication of which the com- 
aud jurisdictions. These are the civil and canon laws, inanity is deeply interested. The several species of 
The reason why these are classed under unwritten offences against God and religion are apostasy,heresy, 
law is that, though contained in codes, institutions, ofleuees against the established church, blasphemy, 
decretals, &0., they have tlieir force und efficsev in swearing and cursing, witchcraft and uunjuration, refi- , 
this country, not on that account, hut because they pint™ imposters, simony, profanation of the Lord's day, 
bare been admitted and received by immemorial usage drunkenness, lewdness. The principal offences against 
and custom in some particular cases ami m some pur- (lie Inw of nations, regarded ns such by the municipal 
ticular courts. By civil law, absolutely tukeit, is gene- laws of England, uro of four kinds :—1. Violation of 
tally understood the civ il or municipal law ol the j{». sale-conducts; 2. infringement of the rights of am. 
man empire, as comprised in tlm Institutes, Cmle, und hasaudors; 3. piracy ; 4. offences connected with the 
Digests of the emperor Justinian, and the .Novel Con- slave-trade. The crimes mors especially affecting the 
ititutions of himself and some of his successors. (See supreme executive power nre '.reason, felonies injuri- 
Orvit Law, Justinian's Cons.) The canon law is a mis to tlm king's prerogative, prmmunire, aud mis. 
body of Bomau ecclesiastical law relative to sin-li mat- prisions, and contempts affecting the king aud his 
ters as that church either had, or pretended to have, government. Of crimes affecting the commonwealth 
the proper jurisdiction over. (Set Cmoif Law, JH.- are -1. Ofleuees against public justice; as falsifying rc- 
CUTat.s.) There is another branch of unwritten hiw cords, perjury, bribery, mid the like; 2. offences against 
to which no reference has yet been made, but which the public peace; 3. offences against public trade; 4. 
has long formed part of the general system, and const i. offences against tbe public health; and 6. offences 
totes oue of its principal divisions. This is equity, iigmn.it the public police and economy. Of tbose 
which is distinct from common law, strictly so called, crimes which in a more particular manner alloct and 
(See Ecjrm’.) The division adopted by if. Stephen injure private individuals, there are three classes,— 
in his '' Commentaries on the Laws of England/' dif- against their persons, their habitations, and their pro. 
fers, in some respects, from that of Blackstonc. The perly. Of mines against the persons of private mdi* 
first great division of all mnuicipal law is into rights uduitis, are homicide, m Us several kinds ot justifiable, 
and'wrongs; the liberties end advantages secured to exensable, and felonious; mayhem, or the violent de- 
subjects on the one band, and the wrong done by vio- pm ing another of the use of such of bis members as 
latinos of them on the other. Rights be divides into— may render him the less able in fighting, either to de- 
1. Personal rights, or such as regard a man’s own per- fend himself or annoy his adversary; the forcible 
non; 2. rights of property, such as regard bis dnrni- abduction of an heiress; rape; sodomy, &c.; conceal, 
nion over the external and sensible things by which he ing birth, assaults, batteries, wouuding, false impri- * 
is surrounded, being (a) Se to things real, (4) as to sonment, kidnapping. Tbe offences against tbe habi. 
things personal; 8. rights in private relations, as (a) tatnms of individuals are arson and burglary. Against 
between master and servant, (4) husband and wife, (c) private property the oftences are larceny, simple and 
parent and child, (d) guardian and ward; 4. public compound; malicious mischief, and forgery. (These 
rights, as regards one's social condition as a member offences will be found more particularly noticed under 
of the community, being,(a) aa to the civil government, their several names, in other ports of this work.) Crimes 
(4) aa to the church, (e) aa to the social economy of are farther, as regards tbo mode of proceeding pecs* 
the realm. Under each of the divisions of rights are liar to each, divisible into two great olasses,—1. such * 
included the converse or reciprocal consideration or as are punishable on indictment or information (the * 
duties. Wrongs are divided into civil injuries and common-law method.; of proceeding); and 2, such as 
crimes; the former when the injury dona u to a par- are punishable on sum™ary conviction before a justice 
ticular individnol, tho latter when to the public at or justices of tbe peaoe, or other authorised persons, 
large. The object of a civil action is the redress of the without the intervention of a jury, as directed by 
plaintiff by conferring on him the right or compensa* various acta of parliament. Inaiotsble offences ace 
tion for the violation of a right which he claims from distributed into four olssses; namely, tresaons, prmmu- 
the defendant. Tho object of a oriminalprosecntion is Hires, Monies, misdemeanours. Offenoes punishable oa 
to inflict punishment on tbe defendant for the breach summary conviction are principally inch aa are against 
of n legal duty which is imputed to him. Criminal law the laws of the excise, or other brandies of the revenue ; 

“ not identical with penal law; for an act or omission disorderly offenoes and petty assaults; petty thefts, 
asy be liable to legs! punishment in eonse que noe of not amounting to larceny; injuries to property, do., 1 
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Law or Rxcimojr (ft. Is* #«mw(h«), to poll- and are entitled to the Mint gens 
tfeal affair*, m applied to those extraordinary met*urea lege*,« hatever may be tbsir retag 
that are sometime* necessary to be adopted when the seas Every sovereign state nay 
situation of v state ia so critical that the ordinary of government and whatever ] 
powers and Jana ore no longer considered sufficient, may prefer, free from the eoadro 
These extraordinary measures are various. Among It may also form aUiaaose, 
tho ancient Romans, for snoh an emergency the two bntld fortifications, or emj 
consuls acre invested with greatly augmented power, for lie defence. It ie possessed ol 
and it that tv a* not sufficient, n dictator was appointed tion within iteowu terrltofy over ait 
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liabent I'arpui act me government can then take to enlorco alt civil obligatioue doe to n from person* 
into custody suspected or dnngeroua persona, without subjected to its authority. Among the duties lac tun. 
following the regular course of law (Ste IIassas bent upou a atate ate to provide for tin safety, peace,, 
Come s Act ) Another regulation of this Lmd is the and happiness of its own subjects j to redress wrongs t 
alien bill, which invests the government with a power to promote industry and commerce. The basis on 
over all foreigners dwelling in England, such as does which all tbs rights and duties of nation* in their tote*, 
not comtitiuiouu i belong to it, giving tlio right not course with each other rests, is the fundamental meat, 
onlv to ordei them out oi the country at pleasure, but ima that they are all moral peraout, and that each hM 
also to send them to any pvrt of tho continent. Bills a perfect equality in sovereignty and sooud rights with 
of pains and penalties, which are admissible m single every other. They are regarded as moral p< 
cases, constitute also a sort of law ot on option Par sessed oi a sense of right and wrong, and n 
liament nmiut iins the right to puss suoh hills, which to God for a proper discharge of their duties’. They 
could not Ik. long to it under a correct division of are thus bound nut only to do justice but to perform 
public p jw er nnd thus to punuih liidividgols without a tho offices of humanity and to render mutual asststeU 
judicial sent<mu lbe sentence is passed bv a simple to cnehother,upon thosameprmoiplesthatudividut 
innjmity ol voices in each house, hie other laws, but are hound to the hko duties Ucn ce 1 1 is the duty of every* 
it roust bo sanctioned by both houses of parliament state to chonah, as far us may be, an honest and feopK 
and receive the assent oi the lor g inlticourae with all others upon principles of reciprocal 

Law or > ations, or Ikxkunatiovat Law, is de- benevolence, to abstain from doing injury and wrong 
flued “as e insist mg of those rules ot conduct winch to others, and to succour and assist suou as may be auf. 
reason deduces as consonant to justice from then itmo luring from ianuno, pestilence, or other oalamity. Tba 
of soviet} existing among independent uations, willi rights and dutus oi nations toward* each other may 
such tnodifli itions and deviations as may bo established be div ided into thoqe which belong to a state of peso* 
by geueral consent.** It depends entirely upon the and those whioh belong to a state of war. Among the 
rules ol natural law, ot upon mutual compacts, tree- rights which belong to a state of peace, is that of the 
ties, or leagues between communities, in the construe* etc lu«ive power of every state within its own domain| 
tion of which compacts, also, there is no other rule to and consequently no nation can rightfully exercise any 
resort to than the law oi nature Intern it lonnl law is jurisdiction or sovereignty within the territories of 
a science of modem origin. Among tho llimuiu* tho Hnothor, either ot«t persons or thiuge; for, to xeepcet 
Jtu ffi ntulm goner illy signified "but is eonirumilji called to foreign nations, not only public domain, but til ths 
natural law , nr , tho principles of light winch are die- prn ate property of the subjecte of a nation situated 
teted by reason, and are common to allracu lho within us limits, is deemed the property of tbs nation. 
jut fettule, which regulated tho ceremonies utti mling n lho state’s exclusive jurisdiction extends, of oourte, 
declaration of a nr, or the mode of arranging terms ol over all nvera and lakes which ere entirely within it# 

n re, Ac , was of tins nature but uudert lie emperors ownternUiiy kV here a river forms the limit of OOtt* 
>U into disuse Jhe first systematic ti eat no upon terminous states, tho presumption is that both have 
the practice oi nations in the uimliutof vv u was the the right oi navigation ot tho a hole river, though, M. 
** Do Jure et Oificna Bellicis" ot BalLhnsar Avals, cording to the Homan law, the middle lino of the nreP 
winch appeared in VMU In 1IU5 appeal id at 1’nris torms the strict limit between the two. By the geo#, 
tho celebrated treatise “Do Jure Bolli et l’acis,’ by rat law of nations, a state’s right over the TrstSIfl 
Hugo Grotius, who, according to Sir James Mad i itosb, which wash its (oasts extends to a menus league, ©C 
“ was, without dispute, tho first to givi o new form to the distance m< asured by a esnnon-ebot from the show 
the lawot nations, or rather to cieate a science, ul nt low water The open ocean la the common tolHW ) 
whioh only rude sLctrbcs and undigested material* ol all nations. Though a sovereign stifle concede* no 
were scattered over tho writings ol tin se that had proptr force to fori igu laws, yet, upon the pnnoinletif 
gone before him" This treatise is not limited to the reciprocity, oomph to or partial, or upon coronainfg. 
law of war aud of peace, but embrace*, also, a view of turn of equity or international comity, they may bp 
tile general punuple* which should pon rn tho inter- recognized and allowed their effect, tint in to CHS 
courso of natious 1 he sources of mt> rn itional luir will u state admit the operation of other tows tti ff o ’ fey 
ere, according to Grotius, natural law, divine law, < us own when that would prejudice the rights or infirtlts 
toms, and ((impacts The law of nations mm, there- of its citirens or in any degree infringe its own soya* 
fore, he divided into two great el»*«cs or principles,. reign authority. The jurisdiction of a state wo Mb 


aud those which ere of mere human institution,—tlie suiter, or hie fleets end armies, from the OMfimSkef! 
former being the universal, the Utter the positive Uvv 1 the laws ot a country where they may be, jftolOlotMte 
of nation* The latter is again divisible into the custo- ventions may also concede to consul* an authority otor 
rnary law, or that wbicb antes irora the silent consent their eountrymen residing in a foreign state, u timh 
of nations, as evidenced by general usages and cna- hzed countries this authority is usually limited to tmCm 
toms and habits of intercourse, and the conventional civil matters as arise out of dnputm between 
law, which arises from express oompacts or treaties be- roasters and seamen, and to the acta of attesting *mU 
tween nations. Another division oi international law it tracts and protests, and authenticating other maroon* 
into the public and private law of nations,—the former tile instruments In criminal affairs, the epnShl 
regelating the right*, intercourse, and obligations of jurisdiction m limited to tba infliction of finos, Motor 
nations, as inch, with each oth*r, the latter regulating gi ave esses it i* his duty to eollset (ddesoemd telSt 
the rights and ouhgutioM more particularly belonging the accused to his own country for triad. In Intim 
to their respective subjects; ss the rights of the eub> rou* states, oomult often poeeee* complete end STtflliltWi 


jects of one ststo to property situated within the tern-1 jurisdiction over all matters to wiuch thtir t 


mediate subjects of this national law. To evtry state alt offence* committed against its tow*, whether I 
are asordieu the attributes of sovereignty,—indepen- own subjects or by attest. If an dfUutor uatoi 
donee, and equality with every other. Every notion laws of one state ha* escaped wtthto the jurisdini 
which gov erne itself independently of any other nation another, the former may demand tins tmtuStg 
is deemed a sovereign Mate. Inrespect to each other, criminal. Murder, rape, arson, perjury, embeosti 
notions possessed of sovereignty ore deemed equals, by pabka officers, oadthe fabrication mAm M 
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pf counterfeit money, are usually enumerated h cause* 
of extrulilion. In meat of the European stales, frau¬ 
dulent bankruptcy is also included. Neither England 
norths United fitetaa of America admit of the exten¬ 
sion of this law to political refugee*. Every nation 
thaflsfiifnt to regulate its own commerce and inter¬ 
course with other nation* in inch n manner as is most 
conducive to its own prosperity and interests, without 
depriving others of their Jfist rights. The juroperty 
held by foreigner* within a country aeeording to the 
laws ought to be protected in the tame manner as that 
of natives. It is a general rule among nations, to regu¬ 
late the descent, distribution, end alienation of im¬ 
movable property exclusively by the laws of the 
oouutry wherein it lies. As to movable property, it 
is now a common custom, and seems most reasonable 
and just, to allow foreigner* the liberty of disposing 
of it, by witl or otherwise, aocngdiug to the laws of their 
own country or of their permanent domicile. In order 
that the intercourse between nations may be beiiefi- 
oially carried on, publio functionaries are necessary to 
represent a state at foreign courts, to promote its 
interests and adjust disputes. Hence the right of 
every nation to send and receive ambassadors and 
other public ministers. The privilege of continuous 
residence, however, rests in comity, and is not 
mutter of right. The law regarding ambassadors 
oconpiea an important, place in the law of natunm. 
(See AKBacaasoa.) Trentiea and compacts arc not 
generally deemed final till they have received tho 
sanction of their respective governments. Treaties are 
to be understood and construed according to their 
obvious meaning and the intention of the contracting 
parties. Treaties maybe dissolved in various wavs; 
at, 1. by tlie voluntary assent of tho parties, or by their 
express limitationi 2. by a forniul dissolution pro. 
nounosd by one of the parties, acting upon ita own 
responsibility, in tho exercise of sovereign uni li.irity j 
3. by operation of law, a* in coses where the coni mol¬ 
ing partis* lose their distinct sovereignty; 4. by 
implication, as where new treaties are formed between 
tho parties upon the same subject, or where circimi- 
stances so change as to make the treaty utterly foreign 
to the existing state of things. Sovereign states being 
equal, it follow* that there can be no supreme tribunal 
or appeal. Except, therefore, by submission of their 
wrongs to arbitration, nations can have no redress for 
them except by resorting to force. When these dift'er- 
enacs have arisen, and they cannot be composed by 
negotiation or other peaceful means; the injured etnta 
may employ tho forcible mensures of retaliation, 
reprisals, embargo, or the sequestration of the goods 
of the offending party, or finally, of war. Embnvgocs 
or sequestrations are qften declared, as preliminary 
measure* to active hostilities. A declaration of war 
bos n retroactive effect, and the property already 
seised is placed upon the same footing n* that taken 
during the war, Bepriaala are general or special. 
They are general wben a state authorises its subjects 
to oeptare tho good* and attack the subject* ot the 
offending power whosever they may be found. In 
modern praetioe, gcusrsl reprisals are deemed synony¬ 
mous with war, and are, indeed, the initiative step to 
hostilities. When wrong is done to particular nidi, 
vidual* in time of peace, and justice is refused, or un¬ 
reasonably withheld, letters of marque may lie issued 
to th« parties, or a public ship commissioned to avenge 
their wrongs. These are instances of special reprisals. 
The deht having been satisfied, or the injury com¬ 
pensated for, the surplus must be restored to the 
government of the enhjeot against whom the right has 
been exercised. As to the mode of declaring war, it 
may ha formal, as liy public declaration, or informal, 
as by aotual hostilities. In modern tunes, nation* are 
accustomed generally to mnko a publio declaration, 
and to justify themselves before tho world by* mani¬ 
festo or their reasons,. A declaration of war puts the 
subjects of each of the state* in a state of hostility to 
each other, and all public and private social intercourse 
are suspended between tbom. They are not at liberty 
to engage in trade or commerce, or contract with each 
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to the other may be sequestered, or property lying 
within the territory of the one may bo seised .by the 
other aa prize of war. But, in the exercise of inter¬ 
national comity, these rights are not usually enforced. 
The obligation of debt it, as it were, suspended during 
tho war, but the right of recovery revivee with the 
peace. The wanton destruction of the enemy's pro¬ 
perty, or the lives of his aubjeota, is, in the modern 
practice of notions, unjustifiable and illegal; and gene, 
rally all those who are engaged in tho merely civil 
duties of life are exempted from the direct effects of 
war. Property at sea, however, makes an exception 
to tho usual indulgence shown to the goods w an 
enemy, and ship* and their cargoes upon tue ocean are 
liable, without exception, to seizure and confiscation. 
In general, each nation restrains tho right to make 
captures and to carry on hostilities to vMNtix persons as 
ar« in the publio employment, or tn*lueh as receive a 
publio commission for that purpose. Mere private 
warfare is seldom allowed. Thus, the usual modes of 
carrying on war are by armies, navies, and privateers, 
acting under the immediate authority of the govern¬ 
ment. Privateering, though admitted by the present 
kw of nations to be a leg 'iraate mode of carrying on 
war, is held dgr some stu to be contrary to correct 
and liberal notions of n , its warfare. The validity 
of nil claims of prizo and .-ipture is determined by tho 
prize courts of the captor's country. These exereise 
jurisdiction over captured property lying either ia 
their ok n ports nr lit those or an ally or neutral. They 
adjudicate on all captures made by subjeots of their 
sovereign exclusive of the tribunals of oil other nations, 
excepting only in cases where the capture was made 
upon the territory of a neutral, or by vessels fitted out 
within a neutral’s limits. These cases involve aa 
invasion of the neutral's sovereignty, and must be 
adjudicated in his court. Tho druistons of the priha 
courts are fill'd and conclusive upon the rights of pro. 
party involved; and if their judgments work injustice 
to tlie subjects of other powers, their claims must be 
adjusted between tho sovereigns of their respective 
states. The belligerent powers may enter into general 
or special conventions, either for the general conduct 
of tlie war or for lightening its rigour*. The former 
are often made at the beginning of a war, and may 
regard the abstaining from oertain modes of warfare, 
the exchange or redemption of prisoners, passports, 
safe-conducts, and such-like. Particular convention* 
arc mnde during war, and concern either truces or 
partial suspensions of hostilities, or capitulations, that 
is, surrenders of particular forces or places. The 
power of concluding a truce is generally implied in tho 
character of every high officer, os a general or admiral. 
While a truce lasts, all warlike acta and preparations 
must, entirely cease, though it does not binder acta 
which are allowable in timeof peace. Though no state 
is bound to take part, in the wan in which other states 
may bo engaged, yet no independent state can retain 
the same complete independence which it enjov* in a 
time of general peace. Belligerent* have a right to 
insist that nentrnls shall oonduat themselves with good 
faith towards both parties, and abstain from all inter* 
frrence in the contest. In matters which do not 
directly concern the war, a neutral must not refuse to 
one belligerent what it grants to the other. General 
trade with belligerents is not interdicted by war; but 
a neutral must not tend his ships to blockaded ports, 
for that would be interfering directly with the measure* 
of (bo belligerents. But, to subject a neutral to ft* 
operation, the blockade must exist in ^mintof foot; 
there must be a squadron present, and strong enough 
to constitute an actual biockado of the port. A neutral 
must not carry goods contraband of war, as arms, 
ammunition, or tho like; nor beer despatches, nor 
transport troops to either party, nnless, indeed, it b* 
bourn! to do so by previous stipulations. Contraband 
property is subject to confiscation by the captor. By 
a declaration, signed at Baris, by the representatives 


that neutral property, except contraband, la act mb. 
jert to capture though laden in an enacry’athipa. Too 
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regarded hj suoli, so long u the head-quarter*. Bcaidej their religious sod educational 
us. When the objects of war are dutie*, they specially devoted tbeiMelvM to the dim: 
;e ho* to bo concluded. Generally ortho kick. In Poland this order ha* been tmrtitrUh^;^? 
peace is entered into between the active, and it* members aro there known a* the Mission { 
takes effect irora the day on whiclf Fathers. 

treaty puts an end to the war, and Ltcvtuc, Wc'-n-life, a light-bins mineral, rocemhUoff 
ir the debated matters which were lapis lnsuli only in colour. It is a. hydrous Ootnbiuv 
inucred lands ami fortresses remain tion of the phosphates of alumina, magnesia, lime, and 
r, snlces otherwise stipulated. The iron. It is also known as acnrUt and pritmaHe aaMW 
irticle is a breaking of the whole spur. 

the peace.— lirf. Vattcl’s Lam qf Lazzaro*!, W-sar-ro'-**, is the name given to MM 
l’s Element a qf Interna'irmal Law ; lowest class of inhabitants In Naples, from the hospital 
nurse am the Shuly qf the Law qf at HI. Laenras, which served as a refuge for tbe OOSti* 
ions; Cent's Commeuturiei oh Ism- tuto in that city. They constitute a particular dan ad' 

themselves, living mostly, day and night, the stole 


neutral protection. The right of search exercised by 
belligerents over the vessels of neutrals for articles 
contraband of war is strictly confined to merchant 
ships, and ia navee extended to ship* of ww belonging 
to the state, lu the ease of a civil war, neutrals are 
bound to Abstain from nil native interference, either on 
the one side or the other; but if it give* rise to the 
formation of a new government, it is not an set of 
hostility to recognise it as an independent state, though 
to do so would be regarded a* suoh, so long as the 
contest wan dubious. When tbe objects of war are 
accomplished, peace hoe to bo concluded. Generally 
u formal treaty of peace is entered into lietwoen the 
* two parties, which takes effect irora the day on whiclf 
it is ratiUed. The treaty puts an end to the war, and 
puts at rest fog^yer the debated matters which were 
the cause of it; tKhypiercd lands and fortresses remain 
with tbo conqueror,'nnlcss otherwise stipulated. The 
violation of one article is a breaking of the whole 
treaty, and ends the peace.— lirf. Vattcl’s Lam qf 
Ration*; When ton's Element* qf Inter na'umal Law; 
Huckiutosh's iJitcourte oh the Shuly qf the Law qf 
Nature and qf Ration* ; Cent's Commciitune* oh Ameri¬ 
can Law. 

Lawn, I<itrn (Fr, linon), a flue variety of enmbrie, 
formerly made exclusively iu Franco aud Flanders. 
The lawn of Scotland and the north of Ireland has 
recently coino to uliuost equal the production of the 
Flemish manufacture. 

Lawk, in Gord., signifles n piece of turf or grass, 
kept smoothly mown, in front of gentlemen's man¬ 
sions or in pleasure-grounds. 

Lawsoxia, Utw-*o'-n«-tt. in Bot., a gen. of the nnt. 
ord. LgtkracetB. L. inermi* ia the plant from which the 
henna or alkannu of Egypt, &c., is derived. It is used 
by the women of the East to dye the nails, palms of 
the hauds, and soles of the feet an ornngc-hrown 
colour. It Is likewiae employed for dyeing skins and 
morocco leather. 

Lay Bavtisu, lai (Fr. lai, from Or. lant, people), 
is baptism administered by lay or unnrdiiim-d persons. 
It was practised and regarded ns valid by the laws of 
tbeearly Church; but iL was looked upon ns an excep¬ 
tional proceeding, and only to bo resoi ted to in coscb 
of emergence. 

Lay Biotucm, among the Homan Catholics, are 
pious but illiterate persons, who, in convents, devote 
themselves to the service of the monks. The insti¬ 
tution of lay brothers began in the 11th century. 
They wear a different habit from the monks, nud never 
enter the choir nor are present at the chapters. The 
only vow they take is or obedience aud constauey. 
There are also lay sisters in tbo nuuncries, who are 
retained for tbe service of the nuns. 

Lay CitANCSixo* is an officer found in the Church 
at an early period. Bishops being often appealed to 
in civil causes, at length found it neocssary hi devolve 
some part of this service upon others; and hence tbo 
. ■ institution of lay chancellor. 

Lay Eu»m were a class of office-bearers in the 
early Chureb, bnt were not of the clergy, nor had they 
any concern in the dieciplina or govermnent of the 
Church; and hence they differed from the modern 
ruling elders. The office of ruliug elder, ns existing 
in the Presbyterian church, was unknown before the 
10th century. The passage, 1 Tim. v. 17, where 
the office of rating elders is referred to, evidently 
denotes ordained ministers. The lay elders of the 
early Church were intrusted with tbe utensils, treasure, 
and outward affairs of tbe ohurob. 

LASAUKSto, or Lazar-bous*, lai’-car-et'-to (Ital.), 
is the name given in Italy, and other parts of southern 
Europe, to certain public buildings for the reception of 
the poor, and such as are afflicted with oontagious 
disorders. The name is derived from St. Lassrua, 
who is the patron aunt of lepers; and daring the middle 
ages, when leprosy mw common fa Italy and other 
parts, the hospitals ia which the lepers were confined 
received that name, and the lepers themselves were 
called laxxori. Howard wrote “ An Account of tbe 
principal Lanorettos in Europe," 1789. Those build¬ 
ings add inclotnre* attaching to seaport towns, chiefly 
. 4 m tho Mediterranean, where thecrewe end passengers 
of ebipe from ptaoes wbera contagious disease ia known 
to also celled l v isa e tt os. The n to pu n tt o s 

nor 


consist generally of various d»lashed 
courts between, the whole being sORod 
end-placed in en airy situation outside Vile town. <W ' 
sometimes on a small island user the coast. (9m L 
QuABAimns.) ! 

Lazadisth, laf-a-rith, in Books. Hist., is thahMngfe^ 


who has tho title of Capo Lnzcaro, and is formally 
recognized by tWt govermnent, for the reason that, 
through him they are best able to’control this great- 
mass of people, numbering from SO,0(M to 60,000. 

Lkad, led (Sax. lead), one of the most important of' 
tho metals, both itself aud its compounds belngopptied 
to many useful purposes. It occurs in nature to com* 
hinalmn with a large number of substances; bat ite 
moat valuable ore is galuna, or sulphide of lead, found 
in large quantities in rations parts of tbo world. In 
this country it is found mixed with quarts blende. Iron 
pyrites, heavy spar, and flaor spar, in veine running 
through tho primitive rocks of uornwoll nnd Camber* 
laud, it generally contains a smell proportion of sals 


pindn of silver, often in sufficient quantity to allow of 
its being separated profitably. Tbo ore n sting been 
brought to tbe surfaoe, is first sorted by band, the* 
purest portions being act aside ready for Smelting, Tm 
rest is broken by bummers into lumps as large as a 
walnut, and again sorted. Tho remainder Is then 
crushed in a mill, and sifted through coarse sieves, the 
courser portions being set aside lor the stampers, and 
the finer being subjected to the process of jigging. 
This consists in plunging a sieve containing the mw 
into water, and shaking it drxterouely, so that tte 
smallest particles pass through, leaving the larger 
piece* in tho sieve, with tho lightest nnd least metslUo 
portions uppermost. If the sorted galena he tolerably . 
fi bo from gungue, about 1J ton or tho oro to mfxM ‘ 
with to ,1, it* weight of lime, and heated to dnu 
reduess in a rev erherotory fnrmioe, through which W-‘ 
currcnt of air is passing. By this mean* a large pof* 
tion of the sulphur is burnt off as sulphurous 1 Mods 
oxide of lead and sulphate of load being formed, aoa ' 
much of i ho ore remaining undecomposea. When tb# 
roasting has been carried suffisiently for, the furnace / 
door* arc shut and the heat is raised. The satphatp, 
and oxide of lead reset on tbe undeemuposed aulphide, 
a largo quantity of sulphnrous aoid is formed, which'- , 
passes off’, leaving large qwuitlties of metafile lend 
behind. Tbe fire si now damped, ami a .quantity fig. 
lime thrown in, wbieh forme n eery Infusible (Sag, 
allowing (bn metallic lead to be drawn off Into lanuMfe 
The slog, which contains a large proportion of lead, ia ; ■ 
smelted with an additional portion of ore. Loan is 
refined by being molted in a shallow iron* pen hi»: 
reverberatory furnace. By this operation <ny tin or 
antimony that it may contain to oxidised and removed - 
ns skimming*. When n tedtefo! of tbelead under tfiriB 
operation cools with apecalir erystlino surfooi-. thh 1 '* 
process is discontinued, and the metal to ran off into ' 
pigs. For some purposes, snob, for butane*, os «■>. - 
making of red lead for the maeufketure of f 

it isneoesaarythat theleadshotddbeaimoStohehilhMy 

pure, a* a proportion of copper, for. instasee, amount- : 
lag oak to a few grain* par tow, would colour ikt tiwi 
and spoil tbe batoh. Silver may be pro Atshlyasfcttfeed. 
toon leed, eves whew it «nM*» ealytfen*# *Mr 
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ounces to tlie ton, by Psttinaon’s process. This pro. 
cess depends upon the that, that aa lead solidifies, the 
drat portions that oiystallixe ere pure lead. The ope* 
ration is therefore performed by melting the metal in 
•n iron pot apdullowing St to oool gradually; as it cools, 
v tho eryatria of pure lead are roraoved by a perforated 
ladle, and she urooesi continually repeated with fresh 
portions of lead until the mass contains about 300 os. 
to the ton. It is then submitted to oupellation, which 
is fully described under that lipad. In 1801, no less 
than 600,000 os. of silver were extracted in this way 
from argentiferous lead. Lead is a Uuish-white metal, 
so soft that it may.be marked with the nail. It may 
be boateu into pretty thin sheets, as well as drawn into 
wire; bat its malleability and tenacity are both low. 
It fuses at 030°, and may be obtained in cubic or octa¬ 
hedral crystals as it cools. It does not oust well, 
owing to its contracting at the moment of solidifying. 
The uses of lead are very numerous,—its softness, fusi¬ 
bility, and durability rendering it valuable for a variety 
of purposes. It is used by tho manufacturing chemist 
for the chambers of bis sulphuric aeid and hydrofluoric 
acid apparatus. Its compounds are well known, l'be 
red oxide is employed extensively in making glass; the 
carbonates, oxjroh'lorides, and chromates, are used as 
pigments; and its alloys are numorous and important. 
Its aXoys with tin are harder, hut more fusible, than 
their component metals, the most fusible containing 
9 equivalents of tin and I of lead, which fuses nt 
387° Fakr. Pewter consists of lend with 80 or 90 per 
Cent, of tin. The alloy used for lining tea-chests con¬ 
tains 9 of lead and 1 of tin. Type-metal is composed of 
4 parts of lead and 1 of antimony. Plumhere' whirr 
contains equal parts of tin nud lead. Shot are made of 
att alloy of lead, and from 0*3 to 0*8 per cent, of 
.arsenic, to give the shot a spherioal form. The fused 
metal is poured through a sieve from a height, the 
nhot cooling ns they descend. If too little arsenic is 
added, they assume a pyriform shape, lenticular masses 
being tho result if tho proper proportion in exceeded. 
The shot are afterwards sorted and polished hr rolling 
them about in a barrel containing plumbago. The lead 
-Of commerce is nearly pure, the purest specimens being 
the softest. To obtain it chemically pure, it should he 
reduced by black flux from the oxide left by igniting 
■ pnre acetate of lead, or by redueing sulphate of lead by 
charcoal. Tho annual produoe of our English lead- 
mines exoeeds 90,000 tons, being equal to 05,000 tons 
of metal, 

Lx.up, in Chem„—symbol Fb (plumbum), equiv. 
103*57, spec. grat. 11*44.—The method of obtaining 
chemically pure lead has been described above. 
Chemically speaking, lead occupies a position between 
silver and mercury, being olosely allied to these 
two metals in many of its rr-netions. The salts of 
lead are mostly colourless. They aro all highly poi¬ 
sonous, the best antidote being sulphate of Boda, or 
msgneaia, which forms a comparatively inert and 
insoluble sulphate. In the more nauel forms of lead¬ 
poisoning, when, for instance, the metal becomes 
introduced into water from the incautious use of lead 
pipes, these antidotes are ineffectual. The best tests for 
the presence of lead are the formation of an insoluble 
white precipitate, when sulphurio acid, or sulphates, 
•re added to the inspected solution. This test abotild 
be confirmed by forming a blaok sulphide with sul¬ 
phuretted hydrogen, a yellow chromate with chromate 
of potash, and a yellow iodide with iodido of potassium. 
Lead has a comparatively weak affinity lor oxygen ; it 
consequently remains almost unoxidized even in damp 
air. It is easily precipitated in a metallic form from 
its solutions by other metsls. Under the combined 
action of nir ami pure water, lead ia liable to corrosion: 
'great care should therefore be exeroiaed ia using lead 
pipes in districts supplied with pure water. 

Lxsn, Acetates or, in Chvm.—Acetic acid forms 
at least four compounds with lead; via., the 

Neutral acetate.PbO, C,H„0*3Aq. 

Bubsesqniscetate .3Pl>0,2C,H s O,Aq. 

Tribasio acetate.3PO, C.U.O.Aq. 

4 Hexacetate.«PbO, C.fl.O.Aq. 

w ■ The moat important of these are the neutral acetate 
'|md the tribasio^ acetate. The former U made by 8«a- 
litharge in excess of noetic acid and evaporating. 


With care it may be made to crystallite in flue right 
rhombio prisms; but its most usual form is a mate of 
confuted crystals resembling loaf-sugar; from which 
oiroumstancs, joined to ite sweetish metallic taste, it 
has received the name of sugar of lead. It dissolves 
readily in water and aloobot Exposed to the air it 
effloresces, and heated, it bcooraes anhydrous, end 
fuses into a dear liquid. Heated further, it givee off 
carbonic acid, acetone being formed. In this form it 
consists of the Mubeeequiaceiate of lead, a salt having a 
distinct alkaline reaction, and crystallizing in pearly* 
scales. Triacetate tf lead, which forms the basis of 
Ooulard wafer, is prepared by digesting 7 parts of 
ilucly-powdered litharge with 0 parts of the neutral 
acetate dissolved in 39 parts of water. It has a strong 
alkaline reaction, and crystallizes in onggue needles. 

Lead, Slack, in Mm.—Tho sqkvUooe known by 
this name contains no lead, nor any metallic substance, 
being simply carbon in a peculiar state of aggregation. 

(See GnAPiirns and Flcusaoo.) 

Lead, Hobite or, in Cbom.—Boracie acid unites 
mechanically, when fused with oxide of lead, in all 
proportions. But little ia known of the ehemioal 
bornto of iead. It enters into the composition of 
Faraday’s optical glass. 

Lead, Cau non ate of, in Chem., PbOCO,.—This 
salt, comnmuly kne . as white lead, forms, when 
ground with oil, or of our most important white 
pigments. The most usual method of manufacturing 
it in this country is that known os the Dutch method. 
It consists in exposing lead cast in thin gratings to 
the rombined action of acetic acid vapour, moist air, 
and carbonic acid gas. The gratings are supported a 
little above tho bottom of earthen pots, similar to 
flower-pots, in each of which a small quantity of weak 
noetic acid is placed. The pots are built up in alternate 
layers with spent tanners' hark, until a stack is 
formed, each layer of pots being covered with a board. 
Fermentation soon takes place in the tan, and serves 
tlie double purpose of generating heat, and furnishing 
carbonic ncid. After the lapse of six or eight weeks, 
tho metallic lead is found converted into white masses 
of carbonate, mixed with hydrated oxide. It ia then 
levigated, wn-hed, dried, and ground with oil. About 
18,000 tons of white lead are annuuliy made in England 
by this process. Pure carbonate of lead, for chemical 
purposes, may be precipitated from pure nitrate of 
lead by an alkaline carbonate. 

Lead, Chi.obidhs or. in Chem.—Lead form* with 
chlorine a sparingly soluble white precipitate • when 
a soluble chloride ia mixed with a soluble salt of lead. 
If fuses into a semitransparent horny mass, which may 
be volatilized at high temperatures. Chloride of lead 
combines with the oxide to form oxychloride in several 
proportions. The most important’of these (PbClFbO) 
is used as a white pigmeut, under the name of Pat tin- 
son's white. Another (PbCl7PbO), known as patent 
yellow, or Turner's yellow, is alqo muck used for the 
same purpose. 

Lead, Chromates of, tn Chem.—Lead forms with 
chromic acid, two chromates,—the neutral chromate, 
PbOCrOj,, and the dichruiuete, ZPbOCrO,. The 
former is the well-known brilliant yellow pigment 
chrouio yellow, and is made by precipitating a polution 
of acetato or nitrate oflead with chromate or bichro¬ 
mate of potash. It is extensively nsed in the arts 
both as a pigment and in calico-printing. The diebro- 
roate ia of • splendid scarlet colour, and is made by 
adding to a inflation of nitrate or acetate of lead 
a solution of chromate of potash, to which an equiva¬ 
lent of hydrate of potash has been added. It ia much 
used as a pigment. 

Lead, Iodide or, in Chem., Pbl.—This compound 
is easily obtained bv throwing down the nitrate or 
acetate of lead by 'iodide of potassium. It is spa¬ 
ringly soluble in cold water, but more so in hot, 
from which it ia deposited in brilliant yello# spangles. 
Iodide of lead forms double salts with the alkaline 
iodides and cyanides. 

Lead, Nitrates or.—Of these thers are four, of 
which three are baric, containing one equivalent of 
nitric acid united to 3,4, and 6 equivalents of euideof 
lead. The neutral nitrate, which is an important salt *■ 
I used extensively in cakco-priutlng, is prepsred by «• 

,solving the metal, its oxide or oarbonate, an nitrio eeid. 
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Lead, JTitriteu of 


mdcmtaUufnf. Nitrate of lead crystallises in hard 
anhydrous ootshedra, which are sometimes opaque 
and sometimes transparent. It l« somewhat spanugly 
soluble in water, requiring seven parts of cold water 
for solution 

I*ao, 2v itbitss or—There are several nitntea of 
lead. Basic nitrite of lead ia prepared by boiling me- 
talho lead in the solution of its nitrate. This gives rue 
to a pink barno nitrate containing four equivalents ot 
base, from which a yellow neutral nitrate may be pro* 
pared by passing through it a current of carbonic acid 

Ldad, Gunns or—Tho principal oxides are the 
tuboxide, Pb,0 1 the axtdt, PbO, and the binaiide, 
PbC , Several intermediate oxides also exist Sub¬ 
oxide of lead is made by beating oxalate oi lead in an 
oil-bath to 67 MnSalir u long as env gss is eliminated 
It is a black powJftv, convertible by heat into the oxide. 
The oxide is known mi commerce as litharge when ob¬ 
tained by fusion, and as maemot when amorphous It 
is manutsetured in very large quantities by exposing 
metallic lead to a current of heated air It varies from 
the well-known brownish-red of litharge to a pure 
white, according to the state of aggregation oi its 
particles It forms numerous salts with tlve acids It 
also forms compounds with the alkalies, which are re¬ 
garded by some chemists as plumbitet It is slightly 
soluble in pure water. A solution of sugar is capable 
of dissolving a largo quantity It is employed tom- 
merctallv in the manufacture of white ami red lead, m 
making glass, in ossajing, and in glaring certain kinds 
of earthenware The binnxidt, peroxide, or plumbic 
acid, is ol a dark purplish brown, and is lormcd by 
beating the protoxide with some powerful oxidizing 
agent, such as chlorate of potash or nitric acid It is, 
in itself, a powerful oxidizing agent, and has been much 
•mployed in making certain oi the aniline colours It 
acts os a true acid, forming a distinct pUiinbate with 
pntssb, crystallizing m colourless cubes It'd U ad, or 
minium, is somewhat uncertain in its composition, but 
it is now general!; regarded as a plumbate of oxi lo of 
lead It » target} used in glass making, and is one 
of the commonest of our miner il pigments. It is 
undo by heating litharge, or massicot, in a reverbe 
ratory lurnaee. Miniums containing one equivalent 
ot plumbic acid mnfed with one, two, and thno equi¬ 
valents oi oxide ol lcBd have been analyzed 'J Ik y 
difler but slightly in colour and phvaical pmprrtir s 

Lbao, SuiPHiTK ot, m Chem —1 his salt occurs in 
uaturo as lend vitriol, which is found irvrtulli/od in 
transparent octaliedra It is obtained m the lahora 
tory as a white precipitate, fay adding dilute sulphuric 
acid to a solution of a soluble salt ot lead It is v< ry 
epanugly soluble in water and m dilute sulphuric acid 
It is, however, soluble to a much greater extent in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, hence the chlonde ot sul 
phate of lead thrown down when water is added to (he 
ordinary oil ot vitriol mode m leaden chambers it ib 
obtained in targe quantities as a by-product in the 
preparation of acetate ol alumina lor dvong, by 
ueeotnposiag sulphate oi alumina with acetate of lead 

Lead, Sternum or, in Chem—1 ho solpludo of 
lead occurs abundantly in nature, in the form ot galena, 
which it the principal ore from which this metal is 
obtained It tnav be obtained artificially by fusing 
sulphur with metallic lead, or hv passing sulphuretted 
hydrogen through a solution of the metal 

Lead, Tahtbam or, in Ohem —lhis salt is prin¬ 
cipally remarkable for forming the Uai mrophorut of 
the out eheuuats Tartrate of lead is made liy precipi¬ 
tating acetate of lead by tartrate of ammonia, washing 
and drying If a little of the dry tartrate is heated m 
a test tube until it is decomposed into flncly-dividid 
lead and carbon, and scattered on a piece of paper, it 
burns with a red flash 

Lead-tuxe, m Chem —A piece of sine twisted into a 
fanciful form, end suspended in a bottle containing a 
solution of acetate of lead, precipitates the metal la 
arborescent crystals, forming the well-known lead-tree, 
or Setaxn’a tree , 

Leasee, is'-risr (Ang -Sax), in concerted marie, is 
that performer who plays the principal violin, and 
reoeftres the lima and style of the various movements 
from the conductor, and eomnmmcatei them to the 
rest of the band. After the oondoctor, the leader holds 
the moat important place w the orchestra, aa alt the 
1109 
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other performers look tohita for direction iit lhe 
execution of the music, and the entire effact dapUM* 
in a great measure upon hit skill and judguewt. 

Lxadino Kora, fr-rftay.—The seventh note,, of the 
scale ot any key, when at the distance* of * semi¬ 
tone below the key oto, m to colled, Bythis note 
the scale is known, ana its tome or %ey-not* dis¬ 
covered. For example, ia Um key of two flats, the 
leading notes ora A natural or F sharp, A nature} 
loading to B flat, and F sharp to G natural, tho key. 
note of this key being either B flat or G natural. 

Leaf, l<ft (Sax legfe), the organ which, in the higher 
orders of plants, is specially concerned in the elabora¬ 
tion of the various v egetsble secretions. It invariably 
gihws irom tho stem, aud is generally a flat expanded 
body, formed of parcnehvma or vegetable tisane, 
strengthened by a woody framework or skeleton. The 
parts of the stem from which the leaves spring are 
called node*, and the spaces between euch parts, m«*> 
node) I be leaf usually grows honsontnUr, So that MU 
surface looks to the sky and the other to the earth) 
but in some plants the leaves are ptaood vertically, with , 
their edges directed to those points The tatter mode 
of growth is rare, aud the terms upper and lour ore 

f 'eiu rally applied to tho two surfaces The port oi the 
eaf next tue stem is railed the bate, the opposite eg- 
tn mity the apex, aud the lines connecting these two 
points tbo margin* or edge* The 
angle formed by the upper tarfaoe 
of the leaf with the atom is styled 
tho <mi/, and everything which 
springs from this angle is said tn 
lie axillary The leaf is sometimes 
articnlatid with tho stem, aud 
when it falls oS, a sc ir remains, at 
other times it is continuous with 
it, and then decays gradually with¬ 
out dropping off When leaies fall 
od annuulh, they are said to be de¬ 
ciduous , when they remain for two 
or moro j ears, they are permtent or 
em green A leaf usually consists 
ol two distinct parts,—a flat ex¬ 
panded portion tailed the blade, 
lamint, or limb, and a narrower 
p >rtmn wlutb joins it to tho stem, 
and winch is t< rmed the petiole or 
haj *t ilk I he apex of the blade is 
tin oldest part of such a leaf, and 
the base of the stalk the youngest When a leaf hu 
no distinct stalk, hot consists ot the flat portion only, 
it is said to bo temle The occurrence of two lituo 
organs at the base of the loaf-stalk is frequent, and Ua 
these usu illy res Bible the expanded part oi the taof, 
they have been termed ttipulei, or little btadei, Bui 
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though commonly of a leafy character, stipules some¬ 
times take such cunous forma that they eon only be 
identified by their position at the base of the petkde, 
or the blade if the leaf be eeeeile. In the rose, the 
stipules appear os little membranous ports adhering to 
the bate of the leaf stalk In theeommou mallow, and 
in tho geranium, they take the form of little leamay 
end proceed not from the leaf-stalk, but from th cates* ■ 
of the plant, at either aide of the base of the taof-etfflto 
In the wild heartsease they we extremely Inge, had 
ore divided ihto severs! segments. In the roWula 
they occur es sharp prickles, aud in the sttrilax as 4sl« 
sate tendrils, ftopales, when present, whatever ttteir 
fonts are to ba regarded as portion* of the leaf, nail 
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not as distinct organ*. They appear at a aomawhat 
late poriod of the development of the leaf, bat their 
growth ia exceedinfly rapid, owing to their close pros* 
lmity/o the stem. Leaves generally consist of vasco- \ 
lor tissue,'ht the form of ess ns, ribs, or nereee, and of 
soft cellular tiesue, or parenchyma, filling np the inter* 
stices between the reins. Tho term venation has been 
applied to the distri butiorf of the reins. In most leaves 
this ean be easily traced; but in the case of some suc¬ 
culent plants the rein* are obscure, and the lcavoa are 
said to m hidden-veined. Again, in the lower tribes cf 
plants, ea the mosses and seaweeds, the leaves are not 
strengthened, by vascular tisane, and from being desti¬ 
tute of true vema, they bare been termed r sinless. In 
an ordinary leaf there ms f be 
observed a central vein larger 
than the rest, which is culled the 
midrib ; this ghos oil' veius late¬ 
rally, which either end in curva¬ 
tures within the margin, ns in the 
leaf of the lilac, or proceed directly 
to the edges, as in the oak-leaf. 
Tho veins give origin to smaller 
ramifications, which ore distin¬ 
guished by the term Hewlett. 
Borne loaves, as those of the com¬ 
mon sycamore, have, in place of a 
midrib, three or mnro large veins, 
which proceed from the base to 
different parts of the margin, rui-h 
. . . veins being simply termed ribs. 

1 Leaves in which the veins form 
J*a sort of netnork are said to have 
, reticulated or tutted t tmuhnn .- 
the leaves of all our forest trees and most of our herbs 
Me examples. Those leaves in which the main veins 
ale more or less parallel, and simply ronmvteil by un- 
branched vmulcts, are said to have a *p,intl!el venation 


_ Xiaagote, the Holy _ 

Biereuate*— With ronnded prqjeetions which an 
themselves scalloped. 

Oremlated ,—Minutely scalloped. 

A simple leaf ia sometimes more divided, than ia the 
above instances, and the segments produced receive 
different names, according to their nature. If the 
incisions reach about midway between the raergia and 
midrib, or petiole, the leaf is said to be elgft, and its 
divisions are called lobesf if they extend almost ae tar 
us the midrib, or boee, the leaf is partite, and the divi¬ 
sions are then termed partitions; and if they quite 
reach the midrib, or base, segments are formed, and 
the leaf ia suid to be dissected. These segments differ 
from the leaflets of a compound leaf in uevor being* 
articulated, and also in each being united to tbe mid¬ 
rib or petiole by a broad base. In ^feeribing incised 
leaves, such terms os bifid, or twwSciei't; trifid, three- 
cleft; multiful, many-cleft; tripartite, trisected, and 
bo on, are generally used. Special terms are applied to 
the vurious modifications of the compound leaf. It is 
pinnate when tbe leaflets (or pinna, ns they are some¬ 
times called) ore arranged clone the rechis in pairs; 
it ia abruptly pinnate when it ends with a pair of leaf- 
lolf, and unequally pinnate, when 
VS. there is a tingle terminal leaflet. 

V\ ft/ Sometimes the leaflets of a pin- 
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the grasses, lilies, palms, and most monoootyledonons 
plants, furnish examples. Leaves have been divided 
into simple and compound. A leaf is simple if it lias 
only one blade, however much this may he divided ; 
the pear, the oak, the lilac, and the cabbage, have 
simple loaves, A leaf it compound when the blade is 
separated into two or more distinct portions, each of 
which bears the same relation to the petiole as tho pe¬ 
tiole itself bears to the atem from which it arises. The 
separate portions of o compound leaf are culled lanflets; 
and these may either be sessile or furnished with stalks, 
called petiolnlse, or partial petioles; the mam axis 
Which supports them being termed the rachis or com- 
men petiole. The leaflets of a compound leaf may be nt 
once distinguished from the separate leaves of u branch 
by their beiug all-situated on tho same plane ; more¬ 
over, tho entire leaf, when it dies, commonly falls off 
tho stein in one piece, end riot leaflet by leaflet. The 
leaves of tbe rose, clover, elder, amt horse-chestnut are 
familiar examples. The margins of leaves are some¬ 
times smooth and undivided; but more frequently 

t indouted or scalloped. A leaf is said to 
be entire when its margins are smoot li, ns 
in the garden nasturtium ami the whole 
orchis tribe* Of the indented or toothed 
leaves, botanists name several varieties, 
tbe following being tbe principal:— 
Serrate .—Having teeth, like those of 
a saw, directed towards the apex; os in 
the common nettle. 

Biwmh.-Wilb teeth which are 
themselves serrate; ae ia the nettle- 
leaved bell-flower. 

Serrulate .—Minutely serrate j that ia, 
, _ 8 ®**i T * having very small teeth. 

°* -Dentate.—With large sharp teeth, 

*■»■- not pointing in any particular direction. 
CWiuift.—Having ronnded projection* in piece of 
teeth; a* m the ground-ivy and the hone- 

mo 


nato leaf are themselves so divided as to appear pin¬ 
nate ; such a leaf is bipiMate. The secondary leaflets, 
or pinnutee, as (hey ore termed, may in like manner be¬ 
come pinnate, and so produce a trip innate leaf. When 
tho division extends beyond this point, a decompound 
leaf is the result: examples are afforded by many 
umbelliferous plants. In many compound leaves the 
leaflets proceed from tho same point instead of being 
arranged along each side of a common stalk. If such 
a leaf consists of three a 

leaflets, it is termite, fig 

as in the strawberry; W. . «M . 

i/uadrimitr. if there are ettff jSjrjr 

lour, us in herb Paris; 

i/ninute if there are «1 

tbe; seplernate if r - I 

there are seven, os in I 

the horse-chestnut; Xffl2§\ * * 

and miiUtfiliate if e&iiMij' /SwM 

there are more than Mmw 

seven, as in lupin. gSpli' NW 

These leaves, liko jfipr ” 

those which are pin- SXTTSRKATB tin o» 

’J" 1 ?: , m “. v {*® EOttSX-CHWTSB*. 

divided and subdi¬ 
vided; thus the common peUole may divide et 
its apex into three partial ones, each of which bears 
three leaflets; such an arrangement producing a 
liternate leaf. (For further information respecting 
lc»i ea, see the articles Botaxx and PHTLiorAXrs.) 

Lbaoi'b, leaf (Fr. liyae), in Pol., ie an alliance 
entered into between two or more powers, for the 
purpose of carrying out some common enterprise. 

Lxagub, SoLxmr, a» Cotssaht, in Series. Hist. 
(See COVSIfASt.) 

Lbaovx, Tn Ho&r, in French Hist., was an 
association formed in tbe early part of the reign of 
Henry IIL, at first with the view of uniting ail pasties 
in the Soman Oath olio church against tbe V rote stoats; 
but the princes of Guise having placed themselves at- 
He head, ohanged its character, and induced it to adept 
the project of placing the duke of Guise upon, the 
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throne. At Hi* instigation of Ik* 1 *um, Ik* Htimn 
of Paris expelled Henry HI. on Uw day of the Barri¬ 
cades, l£88. After the death of Henry, in 1891, much 
division arose a* to the abate* of s s oe coavor; the 
league party wore defeated; and from that time their 
power was at an end, although they continued to exist 
for some time after. 

Lbaxaob, leek‘-a i j (Ang.-Sax.), in Com., is an allow, 
•nee made on liquid* for what mar be lost by leaking. 

Leaf-Yoab, or Bissvxhes. (Sea Bissextile.) 

Lease. Usee (Ang .Kor), in Law, is defined to be 
“properly a conveyance of nny land* or teuement* 
(usually in consideration of rent or other annual reoort- 
ponte) made for life, for year*, or at will, but always 
for a less time than the lessor lias of the premises; for 
if it be for thnjwhole interest, it jg more properly an 
assignment than*# lease.” The usual words employed 
to constitute a least/ are—“demise, grant, und to farm 
let," from the Latin detain, concent, at ad frrmam 
tnididi. By this oonTeyance, an estate for life, for 
years, or at will, may be oreated, either in corporeal or 
incorporeal hereditaments. By tho Statute of Fronds 
(29 Car. II. c. 3), all leases, estates, interests of free¬ 
hold, for terms of years, are required to be in writing, 
otherwise they would hare the force and effect of 
leases or estates at will, only except in the case of 
leases for a term not exceeding three rents from the 
making thereof, upon which the rent shall amount to 
at least two-thirds of the full xalue of the thing demised. 
The act 8 A 9 Viet, enacts that a lease required by law 
to be iu writing, made after 1st October, 1815, shall be 
void in law unless made by ijpedj but leases which are 
not required to bo in writing, i. e., lenses for periods 
not exceeding three years, tire not aff.-eted. lly the 
common law, all persons seised of any estate might let 
leases to endure ob long ss their own interest lasted; 
and therefore tenants in fee might let leases of any 
duration; but a tenant in tail, or for life, could make 
no leases whioh should bind the issue in tail or rever¬ 
sioner, nor could a husband, jure uxorii, make a valid 
lease for a longer term than the joint lives of himself 
and wife, for then his interest expired. Yet some 
tenants for life, where the fee-simple was in abeyance, 
might (with the concurrence of such os had the guar¬ 
dianship of the fee) make leases of equal duration with 
those granted by tenants in fee-simple ; sueli as parsons 
and vicars, with consent of tho patron and ordinary. 
These laws have been changed by various statutes, 
and now all parsons and vicars, colleges, cathedrals, 
and other ecclesiastical or eleemosynary corporations, 
ore restrained from making any lcnsps of their lands, 
unless under thfe following regulations: — 1. They 
must not exceed twenty-one years, or three livos, from 
the making.—2. The accustomed rout, or more, must 
be yearly reserved thereon, and the premises demised 
Innst have been commonly letten.—3. Houses in cor¬ 
porations or market-towns may bo let for forty years, 
provided they be not the mansion-houses of the lessors, 
ner have above ten acres of ground belonging to them, 
and provided the lessee bn bound to keep them in 
repair. By 6 Tm, IV. e. 20, certain provisions arc 
mode with respect to the renewal of leases granted by 
ecclesiastical persons; by 5 Viet. c. 27, incumhonts of 
ecclesiastical benefices are allowed to demise the lands 
belonging to their benefiees on fanning leases; and liy 
6 Sc 0 Viet. c. 108, ecclesiastical corporations, both 
aggregate and sole, are allowed to grant leases for long 
terms of yean, for building and other purposes of 
improvement; but the provisions of these statutes are 
so numerous that we cannot enter upon them. Leases 
in general require either an ad valorem or a common 
deed stamp. 

Leas* jjh> finun, in Law, is one of those modes 
of conveyance whioh has been swept away by recent 
legislation, but which was formerly in very common 
me. B efore the passing of tbs Statute of Umi 
( 27 Hen. VIH. e. 10), it appears that a lease for two 
or three years was sometimes made end perfected by 
entry of the lessee, for the single purpose of bis after¬ 
wards receiving a release of the reversion; and hence 
•rase e sort of compound conveyance, called lease end 
release. Alter the passing of the Statute of Uses, 
•which operated so as to give on estate in bind without 
entry, tote mode of conveyance became eery common, 
A lease, or rather bargain end sale, upon some pecu- 
1111 
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or bargainee, and this, without any cttntfcooat, 
made the bargainer stand seised to the ns# of the 
bargainee, ana seated in the bargainee the nse fo* the 
term of a year. He was thus capable of reoeiriag a 
release of the freehold and reversion sMek oewtd only 
be mode to a person baling a vested interest; ssf, 
accordingly, the next day a release was granted to 
him. This was heldeto supply the place of livery 0# 
seiain, and so a conveyance by loot* sad release-*** 
held to amount to a feoffkncnt. Hot only estates In 
possession, but estates in remainder end reversion, as' 
well as incorporeal hereditaments—indeed, ■ Oil that 
eould be eonveved to uses, might be oonveyed by issue 
and release. The lease for a year has been rendered 
unnecessary by set 4 Viet. e. 21, which declare* Hud 
every deed of release executed after 18th May; 1MT, 
end said to be in pursuance of tMs net, shall b# 
effectual and take effect as a conveyance to nse* or 


effectual and take effect as a conveyance to use* or 
otherwise, equally as if the releasing part* or partita 
had also executed in due form a tease for a year. 
Subsequently, the act 8 A 9 Viet. e. 108, by enacting.' 
that all corporeal hereditaments shaU be doomed to Me 
in grant as well os in livery, took away the necessity of 
a release. Tho stamp duty chargeable on the tegs* and 
release continued to tie charged on the deed Of mr«p 
anoe till abolished by 13 A 14 Viet. o. 97. 

Leash, leeah (Fr. laiua, from Lat. lagasn*, a thong 
of leather), a term employed by sportsmen with regard 
to game, Ac., in order to signify thnse, or one brae* 
and a half; us a leash of liarti, a leash of partridges, 
it also signifies a line to hold dogs by, especially bounds 
in coursing. 

Leather Maitofaottw*. ItfV-ar (Garm. tetter, 
leather), tho process by which the skin of any animal 
is rendered fit for making various ortiglea of oommoaose, 
such as bouts,tboes, gloves, saddles, harness, coverings 
for books, belts for machinery, buckets, hose foe fire- 
engines, Ac. The skins of the larger animate* sash sn 
oxen, horses, and buffaloes, are called hides, while the 
skins of pigs, sheep, calves, lambs, goats, rats, 
and seals, are known ia the leather trad* by the un¬ 
altered name. Tho hides whioh furnish the thfekaffc 
leather in ordinary use are sent from South America, 
and are token from the cattle that roam ia vast herds, 
and in an almost wild state, over the vast pampaa or 
that continent. The hides of hud* aretbieker than those 
nf oxen, which are, in their torn, stouter and strongsr 
than the hides of cows. The leather made from these 
hides is used for the soles of boots end, shoes, soldier** 
belts, and all purposes for which leather of a thick sod 
durable kind is required. The hides of homes tod' 
generally used f p making harness. Calves' skills vt* 
used for the npner leathers of boot* and shove, bang 
thinner and more supple j they are also used Jo Mfelfr 
binding. The skins or sheep afford a still tbinoer and 
cheaper kind of leather, which ia useful fora variety of 
purposes, such as leather aprons, the coverings «f 
chairs, shoes, whip-lashes, bags, Ac. 'Wash leather Jg 
bIso made from the skins of sheep, and leather foe (tea 
inferior kinds of bookbinding. The skins of dago, 
lambs, goats, kids, and rats, are ebiefiy Used iu MsVfte. 
making, some furnishing materials for the finer lttcdl 
of Indies' shoes. Seal-akioa supply a soft and durable 
leather for boots and shoes, and pig-skin* are need 
entirely for making saddles. The appeeranoe of tho 
skins of various animals, when converted into leather, 
is widely different; but tbi* is entirely duo to the 
difference in the processes to which they hare boon 
subjected. There ere three methods' of preparing 
hides and skin* for the nsec which have been «uu- 
me rated, winch are known at tennfog, tawing, sad 
shamnying. Either operation prevents til* decay nf, 
the skins, which would bo a BStMUi oonscqttsuoe if 
they were left in tbc state in wWdh they were stripped 
from the carcase. Iu tanning, Ck«change is due to we . 
chemical action of as os Clings** matter eontaieOd Ml 
many vegetable substances, bat principally in the fewli 
of the oak, larch, and willow; which converts to) 
soluble skin, that consists entirety of gtletfo afterwn 
hair and cearf-ckin bare been removed, Into th ? lard 
and insoluble substance whioh is esited leather. When 
foreign hides ore brought to the tower, they require to 
be soaked and beaten to make them aa inppfo as pcs- 
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gfote, since they mast neoensrily he salted or dried 
previous to exportation, which render* them stiff and 
herd, end unflt to he snMeoted to the tanning process 
without.tbe preliminary treatment that hae been men¬ 
tioned. Freeh hide* are merely ecraped to remove any 
piece* of fat or flesh that may etiil adhere to the inner 
side, and the fcorns and hoot* are removed. (The heir 
and searf-ekin, a thin entitle which cover* the ekin 
itself, are then loosened by Making Vie hides in lime- 
water, or by suspending them,in a place celled the 
tmoke-ohamber, whoro they are au ejected for some 
time to the constant action of moderate heat. Alter 
this tbo hair ia easily removed by scraping, and tho 
bide* are next plunged into a wo«k solution of sul¬ 
phuric arid and wator. which has tho olTeot of thicken¬ 
ing the hide and opening the pores for the reception of 
the tannin. This part of the prouets is technically 
termed " raising.” All that now remains to be done 
is to soak the hide* in a mixture or onlc bark, ground 
to small fragments in a hark-tnill, and water, until 
they are found to be thoroughly impregnated with 
tannin, after which the hides are dried slowly and sub- 

J "coted to heavy pressure by passing them through 
leavv roller*, or by beating, m order to give substance 
and firmness to the leather. There are many different 
method* of applying the astringent solution that 
converts the hides into leather; hut the process of 
•onlring the hides in an infusion of bark and wuter, 
which must be renewed as soon ns tho bark is found to 
have lost its strength, is considered to bo the best. It 
is also found that leather which lias been tanned by 
the usual slow and gradual process is fur more durable 
than that which has been manufactured morn rapidly 
by rile use of very strong solutions ; a hide that Iihk 
been quickly tnuned being found to be heavier after the 
process tliau one of the wins weight originally winch 
Lae been tanned slowly, and consequently less durable 
and valuable, aa it eoutains less mumdmutter in pro¬ 
portion. The time in which the process is effected 
varies considerably; ordinary leather tlmt is used for 
the soles of boots and shoes requiring to bo soaked l'or 
not lees than six months, while thicker leather cannot 
be produced in less time than a year or eighteen 
months. Many processes have been invented for 
making leather more rapidly by filling tho pores of the 
bide with the astringent solution by moans of ineciinm- 
cal and hydrostatic pressure. Among other methods 
is one invented by Mr. Vreller, in which the hides are 
covered with a com position made of meal or starch and 
grease, and then whirled round with great rapidity in 
a cylinder, into which a jot of steam is admitted at 
intervals. Tbe inner side of calf-skins, and all thin 
bides that are used for tho upper leathers of boots and 
shoes, is always pared before they are immersed in 
the tanning solution, to render them thinner in snh- 
stimoe mid better fitted for the purpose for which they 
are intended, and they are curried by tho currier after 
they leave the bends of the tanner, to render them 
soft end supple. Thin skins used for covering chairs, 
bookbinding, and othor ornamental purposes, are 
tanned with an infusion of sumneh. Among these tho 
most valuable is that which is known ns morocco 
leather, which ia made from goat-skins. In the manu¬ 
facture of what it termed sumached leather, care is 
taken to Temove the lime which has entered the ekiu 
while it has been] soaking in lime-water, by plunging 
the skins in an alkaline solution, which aote in much 
tbe tame way aa the solution of sulnburio acid in 
which hides are plauged previously to tueir immersion 
iu the mixture of bark and water. The skins ore I hen 
•own together so ns to form bags, which are tilled 
with a mixture of sumach and water, and distended as 
much as possible by the injection or air. After the 
opening bus been scoured, they are thrown into a 
shallow vessel containing sumach soaked in hot water, 
in which they float. When the process of tanning is 
complete, which is generally effected in a few hours, 
™ ekm* are unsewn, and washed and dried, after 
whloh they are dyed, and the peculiar grain by which 
morocco leather is distinguished ia produced on the 
surface hy means of an instrument, the surface of 
which is forrovred by numerous grooves. The process 
* which ekin* aro mode into soft leather, dually for 
'we*, is called tawing. The skins are prepared in 
•*m« manner as those which are to oo tanned: 
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but netted of being immersed ia the tanning b- 
quid, they are put into a solution of alum and nit. 
floor and the yolk of egg* being added to this solu¬ 
tion to prepare tbe ekin* which afford the better and 
more delicate kind* of leather. The skint and a quan¬ 
tity of the mixture are (put into a cylinder, whloh ia 
made to revolve with great rapidity, and this cause* 
the skins to becomo thoroughly impregnated with the 
preparation iu a short space of time. After this they 
are cleaned, dried, dyed, and worked by the hand over 
a niece of iron to render them soft and fit for use. 
Sliim thsf are to be dressed with the wool or hair still 
on them, are prepared with a solution or paste, in 
which alum is tbe chief ingredient Tbe process of 
preparing leather which is termed abamoymg, and by 
which chamois or shamoy leather ia made, consist* ia 
impregnating the pores of tbe ekin thoroughly with nil 
or greuse. The grain surface, or the surface of the 
side from which the hair has been removed, is entirely 
taken off by rubbing it with pumice-stone. Tho skint 
arc then soaked, ilrBt in lime-water aud next in an in¬ 
fusion of bran end water, or very weak sulphuric aoid 
mid water, after which they are beaten in a mill with 
heavy hummers uutil no moisture whatever remains in 
them. Fisli oil is th'-n poured ou tho skins, which 
arc again subjected 1> te action of the hammers nntil 
tho oil has been tbori ( ;.ily beaten into them. This is 
repeal nd until the sk .us have imbibed a sufficient quan¬ 
tity of oil, alter which they are hung for some time in 
a heated room to cause the oil to act completely in 
every part of tho skin. Tho process is concluded by 
washing them in a solution of potash, which removes 
any superabundance of oil that may etiil remain about 
the leather, Jleforo any leather, except stiff hard 
leather for the soles of hoots and shoes, can bo used, it 
[■asses through the hands of the currier, who first soaks 
it in water mid beats it to render it supple. It is then 
scraped on the inside with a two-handled knife, some¬ 
thing like a spoke-shave, and the grain on tho miter 
side is rubbed with pumice-stone, the leather being 
frequently wetted during this part of tbe prooess. 
After this it is rubbed on both sides with a flat block 
called a pommel, the surface of which is cut into ridges. 
This has the effect of making the leather still more 
supple. It is finally dressed with a circular knife re¬ 
sembling a very fist bowl or ssuoer, with a hole in the 
eent re, through which the curner inserts his hand in 
order to grasp the instrument; and with this tbe skin is 
pared and brought to a uniform thickneis all over. 
Leather intended for the upper-leathers of boots and 
shoes is dressed with 11 dubbing,” a composition of a 
greasy nature. Among other kinds of leather used in the 
present day, and held in great estimation in times poet, 
those known as buff, Cordovan, Russia, shagreen, ana 
patent or enamelled leather, deserve notice. The 
buff leather, formerly used for military purposes, was 
very thick, and pistol-proof. It was made from the 
hide of the urus, which was common in 'Western Eu¬ 
rope. This animal was called the hvffe,— whence the 
name of the leather, which in turn gave its appellation 
to the colour so called, from the tawny yellow hne 
which it always presented when new. The Cordovan 
leather was first made at Cordova, in Spain, from the 
hides of horses which were dressed to be used with the 
grain side outwards. The shoemaker derived hie old 
title of ” cordwainer" from this leather. Russia leather 
is tanned with an infusion of willow bark, and derives 
its peculiar odour from the aromatio sanndere-wood 
with which it is dyed. Shagreen, which is not so mnoh 
used now as formerly, ia prepared hy pressing the 
bard globular seed* of a plant called goose-foot into 
tbe leather, which causes it to become very hard and 
pitted all over with hemispherical indentations. Tho 
surface is then scraped until the holes have nearly 
disappeared, after whieh the leather ie soaked, widen 
causes the indentations to xiao again and prod nee a 
rough granular surface. After this, the leather ie 
dyed and dressed with oil. Shagreen was mnoh used 
for mathematical instrument-cases and the coses at 
watches. Patent leather and enamelled leather are 
prepared by covering the surface with a kind of japan, 
in whioh boiled linseed-oil and vegetable-black eve 
the chief ingredients. The latter is the most pliant,. 
and aa it may be folded without crooking the surfooa 
that is put upon ft, it is used fox. belts, boot*, and 
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miWi.tMidri of draco. AltkwgK machinery cannot 
be md« available to *tiy great extent in tanning end 
oorrrina leather, yet a machine baa been contrived by 
which thin skins ran be split into three pert*, each of 
which is available for a different purpose ; whereas, 
prior to its Invention, a skin could only bo reduced by 
paring, and as what was token away by tbe knife was 
nil in little pjeces, it was only ft for making fine. Tbe 
skin is passed through rollers, the upper one of which 
consists of a number of narrow discs arranged ou un 
iron rod, that it may adapt itself to tbe varying thick¬ 
ness of the skin passing under it. It is split bv the 
i^^ftction of a very sharp horizontal knife, which oBoiilatea 
"Backwards nnd forwards, through a short space, with 
great rapidity, and divides the skin which meets the 
edge as it einat-ca-lrom between the rollers. There 
are many substitutes for leather; among the best of 
which are the Ameriesu leather-cloth and vegetable 
leather. Both are formed by spreading a preparation 
of India-rubber upon some textile Inbrio. The latter is 
made in pieces fifty yards long, ond may be made of any 
desired thickness. Excellent harness is made from it, 
while tbo leather-cloth is much used for covering sofas 
und chairs. Leather is often used for forming imita¬ 
tion carving in wood, by embossing, or by pressing it 
when moist into moulds; and of late years many pretty 
articles of ornamental furniture, such as ilower-stands, 
vases, tables, and picture-frames, havo been produced 
by attaching pieces oHeather, cut in various shapes, to 
a foundation of stained wood, the whole being subse¬ 
quently coated with a transparent varnish. Stamped 
leather was frequently used for tbe bangings of apart¬ 
ments in the middle ages.—Kef. Unglich Cycloptedia — 
Arts and Sciences. 

Leave*, letf-H (Fr. levain, from Lat. leva, I raise), is 
a piece of sour dough used for fermenting bread, lly 
the law of Moses, leaven was strictly forbidden to the 
Jews during tbe Passover; and, in a figurative sense, 
it is applied to anything that powerfully, but gradually, 
undermines right principles of heart and fife, in op¬ 
position to unleaTened, denoting sincerity and truth. 
"The leaven of malice and wiokedncsB“ the unlea¬ 
vened bread of sincerity and truth." 

Lbcavoba, lek'-il-no'-rit (from Qr. lekane, a basin, in 
allusion to the form of the shields), in Hot., a gen. of 
lichens. The species X. tart area is tbo principal lichen 
used in the preparation of the dye called cudbear, X. 
eiculcnta and ajfinic form important articles of food to 
man and tbe loner animals in Persia, /rjne-nia, Tar- 
tary, &c. They- sometimes appear in snob enormous 
quantities as to cover the ground to the depth of seve- 
ral Inches. Dr.O’Horko 1ms endeavoured to prove that 
£. eiculcnta formed the true manna of the llebrem— 
that which supported them in tho wilderness. 

Lectob, lek'-tor (Lat. lego, I read), in the early 
Christian Church, was a person appointed to read por¬ 
tions of Scripture and other good nooks to the people. 
Among the Jews there were persons who performed 
the office of readers in the synagogue. Both in the 
synagogue and in tbe church," any person who was able 
to discharge the duty was allowed to hold tho office of 
reader; and hence beys of tea or twelve years of age 
were frequently employed hi this way. The raising of 
this to a distinct office in tho church, to which the 
holders were consecrated by prayer and ceremonies, 
does not appear to have taken place before tbe third 
century, 

Lscxvbb, leV-tdiur (Lat. lego, I read), strictly and 
etymologically, signifies a discourse read; but commonly 
it la used in a more general sense, to denote any formal 
or methodical discourse intended for instruction. Tbe 
communicating of matruetkm by means of public lec¬ 
tures has been in use from the earliest times, and, 
when properlv conducted, it bas advantages over every 
other mode of leaching. For tbut purpose, however, 
it is necessary that the matter be drawn up and 
arranged in an easy, natural, and consecutive manner, 
nnd that it be delivered in an attractive mode. It ia 
to be regretted, however, that Mures are generally 
got up, not so much with a view to instruct the hearer, 
as rather to exhibit tbe attainments or propagate the 
prejudices of tbe lecturer. " Perspicuity of statement 
>»ttw first Mid highest quality of a lecturer ” without 
which “other qualities cao avail little or nothing, 
To attain this essential quality, tbe subjects of tbe lec¬ 


ture should be so arranged that they may follow sad* 
other naturally and easily i the aezftonoes 
dear and distinct, neither too ineg nor too short; 
illustrations should be apposite, ana of » kind fittedto 
excite and keep awake the attention of ttys hewreTf ■ ’ 
and the lecture so composed should be delivered in" la . 
plain, distinct, and impressive manner/*--(Jfr«ird5o s “ 
Dictionary.) in tho Scotch and continental uulver- J 
si ties, as well aa in tboao recently established la 
England, instruction is communicated chiefly by meato 
of lectures. In such cams, each lecture should be WJkV * 
lowed up, next day, by a searching examination of the ’ 
students on the subject# treated of, and expfonfiliana' 
given of such difficulties ms mmr have occurred to them. 

On this subject the remarks of the late Professor Jar* 
dine, of Glasgow, are worthy of attention. “A pro¬ 
fessor,” l,e says, “ in composing lectures to be delivered 
to young persons, must he supposed to have studied! 
the several branches of knowledge which be teaohee 
with ii reference to this pnrtioular end; to have selected . 
atul adopted every topic which ha introduces into them 
with a strict regard to the capaaity and previous 
acquirements of ins pupils, as well as to the precise 
point to which ho proposes to canduot them ft their 

r irogrcss through science. He must be supposed to 
mvc read and thought ior his students nearly sa they 
might be imagined to read and think on tho subjects 
which he is about to communicate to them; not,, 
indeed, that ho may thereby do their work for them, 
but that, on tho contrary, be may occupy their time 
und their industry with iho most important, the moat' 
suitable, aud consequently tbe most useful studies, In 
the prosecution of these objects, it ought to be the aim 
of the teacher, in ovory part of his features, to ley 
before his students, at the proper time, those parti¬ 
cular elements of knowledge with whioh they ought to 
lie first acquainted; to facilitate their progress towards 
more recondite subjects of inquiry; to prevent all 
unnecessary labour; to obviate all perplexityj to assist 
all their endeavours; and gradually to lead them into 
those paths which will guide them with ease and cer¬ 
tainty to still higher degrees nf scientific attainment.'* 

— Outline! of Phihiophtcal Education, 

Lecythiiiace.u, le-te-ihi-dai'-ct-e, In Dot,, the Bra¬ 
zil-nut or Monkey-pot order, e net. ord. of Dieaty* 
lednnet, aub-ord. Calgciflorm. Largo trees, with alter¬ 
nate dot loss leaves, and small deciduous Stipules. 
Flowers large and showy; calyx superior; petals 9, 
imbricated, distinct, or sometimes united at the base } , 
stamens numerous, opigynous,—some of them cohere 
and form a unilateral pctaloid hooded body; ovary 
inferior, 2 tofi-ccllcd; placentas side. Fruit woody, 
cither iudehiscent or opening in a circmtnsoisaile man¬ 
ner. Scedd several, large, and without albumen. Tho 
J.crythidarex ero principally natives of Guiana anil 
Brazil. They are remarkable for their large woody 
fruits, tho pericarps of whioh aro used ee drinking-' 
vessels, &o, Their seeds aro frequently eaten. (<S«* 

BailTHOtLIiMA, I.BCYVUI8.) 

Lkcvthis, lec'-c-thic (from Gr. Ucuthoc, an oil-jar)* 
in llot., tbe typical gen. of the net. ord. LtcgthUlaoem, 
Tho fruits of X. ollarin and other specie* are termed' ' 
mnnkry-potc, and contain large edible seeds, some of ■ 
which have lately been imported under the nitOM <jf '■ 
Sapucaga nuti. The bark of some species at lecythjf 
separates into thiu papery layers, whioh arc used to 
wrappers fur cigarettes by tbe Indians. 

Lkddm, U'-dum (from Or. ledon, a plant now nailed 
Citlut ledum), in Bot., a gen. of tbe net. ord, EriVOeem, 

An infusion of the leaves of L, palmtre and iaUfotitctie 
is used iu North America a* b substitute for Obwft toft 
under the name of Labrador toft, pr James's toft. It - 
possesses narcotic properties. 

Lbb and Lebwaud, lee, (u'-wond (Ang.-Sax.), terms 4 
generally applied to the side of ft ship, or {be quart®: 


opposite that from whioh the wind olowa, tho fettog 
being termed the windward ride or quarter, orthi;' 
mother ride. A lee chore is that on whioh the mg': 
blows, or, in other words, is on the left side of 
A vessel is also laid to be under tie tee of a'shore whin* 
the wind blows qff the tend., The terms windwardtm l 
leeward am likewise applied to some islands in taft 
West-Indian group,-in consequence at -the dirtrtlWit: 
in whioh they tom s voyage from Fort offipaift 
to CftrtbMMMU Th* Leeward Islands extend nova 
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l>«m''r»ra to Porto Bug, and include Grenade and 
many others. 

Lrjsoh, IteUh (Sax. Uteran, Lat. him Jo, from haurio, 
I drew), a aeons of red-blooded norms, or annelide 
animals, rtrhieh have un oblong body, with a tucker at 
one end and a mouth at the other. In the mouth 
there are three email jaws, tongues, or plaits of skin, 
by which they are maided to extract the blood o'* 
other animals, which forms their principal nourish¬ 
ment. Leeches are oviparqus. ana take nearly lire 
years to arrive at maturity. They arc found in ponds 
and rivers in nearly every country; and derive their 
chief interest from their use as a remedial ngent. The 
Species generally employed for medical purpose 
belong to the genus thntjttitogu. Of this genus two 
species are employed in Europe,— 3. qffleinulit, the 
Hungarian, or green leech, used in the south of 
Europe, and tho S. nudiviualit, the Ocrman, brown, 
speckled, or Euglisli leech, used in the north of 
Europe: the latter variety is now raro in this country, 
on secount of the draining of so many mundics, bogs, 
and ponds, whore it was formerly abundant. The 
eame is nearly the case with France, which is now 
principally supplied Irom the frontiers of Turkey and 
Russia. The large number of leeches used in England 
are mostly derived from Sweden, Hungary, ami Poland. 
The English, or speckled leech, is composed of from 
ninety to one hundred rings; is convex on tho buck, 
which is olive-green in colour, with six red longi¬ 
tudinal stripes spotted with black. The belly is Hut, 
greenish-yellow, spotted with Mncki The oial uml 
caudal extremities are narrowed before they spread 
out into discs or suckers, and the anterior extremity is 
rather narrower than the caudal. The sucker at die 
tail is an organprehension, or holding, by which 
the animal is enabled) to progress. The leech breathes 
by pores, which open into small vesicles ranged on 
either side. The stomach occupies two-thirds ol the 
length of the animal, and is divided into eleven com¬ 
partments, each furnished with two csecal sacs; ir is 
dosed by a sphincter valve at its lower end. The leech 
has no heart, hut four large pulsating vessels instead, 
one on each side, one on the dorsal, and tho fourth on 
the abdominal surface. In its native abode, the true 
medicinal leech seems to tube no solid food, but sub¬ 
sists entirely on the fluids of flsh, frogs, Ac. They are 
caught in various ways,—by tho hand, or by a person 
wading in the shallow waters during the spring season, 
when they adhere to his naked legs; but in summer, 
when they retire to deeper water, a raft is constructed 
of twigs ‘and rushes, by which a few are entangled. 
They are sometimes taken by means of decayed animal 
matter or liver, as bait; but this method is considered 
injurious to the health of the animal. If active in the 
water, and plump when taken out, a leech mar be 
known to bo in good health. Leeches vary in the 

S uuitity of blood which they can abstract, from one 
raehiu to half an ounce : from one to two drachms is 
the average. When forcibly pulled away whilst suck¬ 
ing, the leech is very apt to leave the teeth, or plaits 
of skin, in the wound, giving rise to pain and inflam¬ 
mation of the part; the leech is also rendered inco- 

S ablo of biting again. One 4f the moat certain me- 
wds of making leeobes bite is to cleanse the skin 
thoroughly j and the leeches should be exposed to the 
air for a short time previous to their application, as 
by this means they will bite more eagerly. They may 
be applied to the part by holding them lightly 'in the 
Angers, if they are voracious; or they may be pieced 
in a cup, which should be inverted over tho part from 
which the blood is to be drawn. A leeeh should not 
be disturbed whilst sueking, hut should be permitted 
to fall off. When it baa dropped off, it should be seized 
by tho tail, and striped between the Anger end tho 
thumb, in order to make it disgorge most of the blood, 
wowing it to retain about ons-tbird,—this is better 
than applying salt or vinegar to the mouth; it should 
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then lie placed in many successive fresh waters,’when it 
*°*y survive, and Biter many months be again fit for 
Me. The increasing scarcity of leeches renders their 
propagation and preservation matters of great impor- 
Hnco j and large numbers die through errors in the 
method of ltccpmg them. Leeohes have not been 
Observed to propagate when kept in small bodies of 
Wtter j but in large reservoirs, with a bottom of turf 
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and rushes and day sides, in which to deposit their 
cocoons, they hare been known to propagate. The 
consumption of leeches in Alive country hiA greatly 
diminished of late years- A short time ago, four Of 
the principal dealers in London used to import 
7,200,000 annually. According to the French official 
returns in 1817, the number of leeches imported into 
France was 29,581,680, the value of which was esti¬ 
mated at 353,710 francs. 

Lxkk, leek (Sax. loot), (Allium jPorrum), a hardy 
biennial plant. Although the Irek 
attains perfection in size and for 
culinary purposes in the first year, 
it does not run to seed until tho 
second, the perfecting of which it ->1 
often also survives. The whole of^ItgJs 
the plant is eaten, being used 
soups, Ac., and by some persona 
is boiled and eaten with meat. 

There are four varieties,—the Mils- 
aelhurgh and the large London 
lock, which uro by far the best; 
the Scotch, or flag,which is larger 
mid harder; and the Flanders, 

The leek is ruised eoi y from seed. 

{See Allium ) 

Lear. {Sre Cov i LXBT.) 

Leo, try (Dn. Ini,), is oommonly applied to the whole 
of the lower limb lrom the hip to the ankle, lmt which 
properly belongs to that portion which extrude from the 
liner to tho ankle, the upper portion being the thigh. 
The leg proper is formed of two bones,—the tibia and 
fibula. The former of these is the larger, and articu¬ 
lates aho\ c with the os femur, or thigh-bone, present¬ 
ing for that purpose two articulating surfaces,—an ex¬ 
ternal and internal, known ns «bc condyles of the tibia, 
and separated from each other by a largo bony pro¬ 
minence termed tho spine, and two rough surfaces, 
one in front the other behind the spina. Below tho 
articulating surface, and in front, is a large eminence 
termed the tubercle, which gives insertion to the iiga- 
mentum patelhe. On the outer side of the tibia is a 
projection marked inferiorly by a smooth surface for 
articulation with tho upper extremity of the fibula. 
Tho body or abaft of the tibia is large and triangular 
above, but becomes smaller and more circular inferiorly 
to t lie inferior or tarsal extremity, where it expands 
and Assumes a quadrilateral form. Internally it de¬ 
scends farther than in any other direotiou, forming a 
projection termed the internal malleolus: externally is 
a rough triangular surfaee which gives lodgment to 
the fibula and attachment to tho ligaments which con¬ 
nect these bones together. It articulates below with 
the astragalus*. The superior extremity, or head of the 
fibula, is round and irregular, and presents, on its 
inner aide, a smooth cartilaginous surface for articula¬ 
tion with the tibia. The tarsal extremity is large, and 
more prominent than the superior, and forms a large 
irregnlar projection of a triangular shape, termed the 
external malleolus. It articulates with the astragalus. 
The principal muscles of the leg are tho tibialis anti- 
cue, extensor digitorura longue, extensor pollicis pto- 
prins, peronous tertian, peroneui longue, peroneus bre¬ 
vis, gastrocnemius, plantaris, soleus, popliteal, flexor 
longue digitorum perforans, tibialis posticus, flexor 
pollicis longns. 

Luoacy, leg'-u-ta (Lat .lego, I beqnesth),in Law, 
is a bequest or gift of goods and chattels by testament. 
The person to whom it is given is styled the legatee, 
which every person is capable of being unless particu¬ 
larly disabled by common law or statutes. Tbebeqttest 
confers only an inchoate property on the legatee, for the 
legacy is not complete till the assent of the executor has 
been obtained; for in theeventof a deficiency of assets, 
all the yen mil legacies must abate proportionally, hi 
order to pay the debts; but a specific legacy does not 
abate at all, unless there be not sufficient without it, A 
general legacy is when it is to given as not to amount 
to the bequest of a particular thing or particular fund; 
a specific legacy is a bequest of a specified thing or * 
specific part of the testator's estate. A specific Wacy 
bas this disadvantage, that if the subject specified lie 
lost or disposed of by the testator during bis lifetime, - 
the legacy it said to b» adeemed, At taken away, and 
tbe legatee is not entitled to a»y sethfbctfoa out of the 
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estate. Tims, the bequest of c particular hone, which 
is afterward* disposed of by ute testator during bit 
lifetime, does not entitle the legatee to another horse 
in lien of it. If a legatee dies before the testator, the 
legacy it lust or lapsedj and if a contingent legacy 1» 
left to any one, and he dies before that time, it is a 
bpsed legacy. A legacy, however, to be paid when 
the legatee attains the age of twenty-one years, is a 
Tested legacy, and is parabte to his representatives 
if he he dead before that time; but if such legacies be 
charged upon a real estate, they shall lapse for the 
bene lit of the heir. By act 1 Viet. o. 2fl, however, it 
_ is provided that legacies bequeathed to a child, or 
’^*%ther issue of a testator, do not lapse in the case of 
his predeceasing the testator, if he shall have left issue 
Who shall be Jiving nt the testator's death, unless a 
contrary intentife appear by the will. , As a general 
rale, legacies are payable twelvemonths alter the death 
of the testator, and with interest from that time at;tlie 
rate of four per cent., unless some special provision is 
made as to the time of payment and interest. A duty 
is payable to government on legacies of the value of 
£20 and upwards, hut a legacy to a husband or wife 
ia exempt from duty. The duty on a legacy to a child, 
the huslinud of a child, a parent, or any lineal ancestor 
or descendant of tlie deceased, is at the rate of £1 
per cent.; to a brother or sister, or their descendants, 
£3 percent.; to an ancle or aunt, or their descendants, 
£5 per cent.; to a grand uncle or grand aunt, or their 
descendants, £0 per cent.; to any other relation, or 
any stranger in blood, £10 per cent. 

Ltgate, leg'-ait (Bat. trgafue), is an ambassador, 
or nuncio, of the pope, usually a cardinal or bishop, 
sent to a foreign court. Legates are of several kinds.-— 
Legali a latere, legates sent from the side, or the im¬ 
mediate presence, of the pope, and invested with ma*t 
of bis fuuctions. Legatl nati aro such as hold the 
office as annexed to some other office, or ex officio. 
Legati daft, or special legates, were such as were 
despatched on a special mission, and were pro tempore 
superior to the other two orders. 

Lsqatinb and Peovixcial Constitutions, leg's- 
teen, are a kind of national canon law adapted to the 
exigencies of this church and kingdom. Thelegatinc 
Con*tituttons;were ecclesiastical laws enacted in national 
synods, held under the oardinals Otho and Othobon, 
legates from popes Gregory IX. and Clement IV., in 
the reign of Henry III. The provincial constitutions 
are principally the decrees of provincial synods, held 
under divers archbishops of Canterbury, from Stephen 
Langton, in the reign of Henry III., to llcury 
Churchill, in the reign of Henry v., and adopted also 
by the province of York in the reign of Henry VI. 

Legend, lej’-end, or le'-jend (Eat. Itgendum, some¬ 
thing to be read), as generally used, denotes a Uctitious 
or doubtful narrative j as the exploits of the heroes of 
the middle ages. Originally, however, it was applied to a 
book containing teasona to be rcud in the divine service 
Of the Homan Catholic church. Subsequently the word 
oame to be applied generally to books containing lives 
of the saints, and which abounded with incredible and 
ridiculous stories. These were recommended to the 
laity to be read, as affording evidence of the truth of 
the Catholic religion. One of the best known of tbeae 
la the Golden Legend, compiled by James de Varase, 
about 1290, end containing many absuTd stories; hence 
the word came to be used by Protestants to signify 
any incredible or nnanthentio narrative. 

Lbobbuhvaix, lej'-er-dt-nain' (Fr., light of hand), 
denotes sleight-of-hand, or jugglery; those deceptive 
tricks which are owing, either entirely or mainly, to 
dexterity and address. 

Legion, leje'-vn (Let. legio, from legere, to choose, 
•elect), the name given to a division of the Homan 
array, which corresponded to a great extent, both in 
numbers and eonstitntion, to a brigade of the English 
army. The legion was first Instituted by Hamulus, 
shortly after the foandation of Home. As the rising 
state was chiefly composed of fugitives from various 
parts of Italy, and men who were proscribed in their 
own country for criminal and politic*! offences, and as 
its rapid growth soon- provoked the jealousy of the 
• • surrounding states, it was necessary to give a military 
organisation to the inhabitants of the new dty, nml 
Boxaulus accordingly enrolled three bodies of3,000men 
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each for active serriee, each of -»lioh was tested firm 
one of the three tribee into which he had dWded hil 
people. These bodice he eafied legions, and each WM 
commanded by an officer of high rank, styled a prefeet 
(from praScere, to aet before or over). or'trijMife- 
whom rank may be considered as eqoivnlwft to that of , 
a general officer in our own service. The legion 'Wee ’ 
originally divided into smaller bodies of IDO men ea«b, 
called manipuli, or maniples; but, subsequently. When 
the strength of the legion wee increased, each Mgwn 
wm divided into ten (fohorte, each cohort into thrte 
maniples, and each maniple into two cent write, or soft* 
turies. Considering a Romeo legion to correspond to 
a brigade in our own army, each cohort woold be ecmi* 
valent to » regiment, though not equal to it is point of 
numbers, and each century would bo eautaden* ,fet« 
company. Each century, which varied m numbers nt 
different times, but which consisted of IDO men, Kte 
the original maniple, when at ite maximum strength, 
was commanded by a centurion, who had under him 
two aub-centurions and a standard-bearer, besides 
docurions. In these we find the equivalents to OUT, 
own captain, lieutenant, ensign, and non-oommiMkiondd 
officers of a company. Two oenturiea composed a 
maniple, aud the senior centurion of the maniple, 
styled eeuturio prior, probably took command of the 
entire bodv, as the senior captain takes the command 
of two or three companies of volunteers enrolled in the 
same town, whose complement is not sufficient to 
entitle them to have a major iu command, under the 
title of captain-commandant. Three maniples com* 
posed a cohort. Thus, a legion consisted of ten cohorts, 
which were divided into thirty maniples, and again 
subdivided into sixty centuries; and as each Century 
consisted of 100 men, the maximum strength of a 
legion was 0,000. Each centurion carried a vine rod 
as the emblem of his authority, and the senior oenturiou 
of the entire legion was called centurio print piU, and 
took rank us a kDight, oroneof the equite s ( wil il W*, 
in Tirtne of his position. To bis care the principal 
standard, or eagle of the legion, was confided. In addi¬ 
tion u>t.hom&inbodyofiiiiantry,about900hor**«ealdters 
were attached to each legion, who were drawn Up on 
the wings when the legion was shout to enter in to action. 
Those were divided into feu turmm, or troope of thirty 
men each. Tho foot-soldiers composing a legion were 
also distinguished as haetatt, prineipee, and triaril, of 
which the last-named were veteran troops. When the 
legion was drawn np in order of battle, the haatati 
occupied the first rank, in ten bodies, each consisting 
of ton ranks of sixteen men each. The prineipee were ■ 
drawn up in rear of the hastati, in bodies of similar 
extent, the trinrii being in the rear of the prinoiMa, 
hut in six ranks of ten men each. Time, the basket! 
were first engage j in the battle, the prineipee forming, 
as it were, the supports, end the tnarii the reserves. 
Each cohort baa its regular number of these three 
classes of troops. When in battle-army, the Bomaa 
soldiers were drawn up in open order, thet each man 
might have room to uso hie weapons. Besides tbeee, 
who were armed with eword end javelin*, a long 
buckler, helmet, cuira?*, end greaves, each cohort bod 
a certain number of nelitee, or light-armed troope, ms 
had no particular stattou, but acted « sUrtnieMm,' 
being sent in any direction whence they might harass' 
tbn enemy during his advance. These were armed 
with clings, light darts, short swords, aud circular 
bucklers. The number of men comprising a legion 
seems to havo varied at different times, out its stxanftb 
appears to have been as mentioned above during the 
most famous wars of the Homan suspire. Two lejpona 
formed a consular army. At first the legions were 
enrolled for a brief period, whenever thmr,services 
were required, and were diabaadad as soon ma the war 
was over, the men being chosen by lot by the mffifesy : 
tribunes from those who were liable to serve ; 
later times, each legion seems to have beep kept'Upas 
a standing force, being distinguished by a MmtMg/hnd 
recruited from time to tune, as our own regimestpsaa. 
They were also further distinguished by the.nttemjg - 
those who bad raised them, or that of the ptaos w ft ps iA 
they were raised, just os a regiment of our hap*' 
hold troops is known as the Coldstream Guards, feu 
the Hth nussars os Prince Albert's Own. (flip feint 
i legion was originally derived from toe circunatsacie of 
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the tribunes choosing the soldiers that were to form 
the legion by lot, end as the body was composed of a 
great many soldiers, the expression was afterwards 
taken to signify any great number. The name is still 
applied to bodies of foreign troops in the Berrios of a 
forolgn power, Tims, a German legion wae enrolled in 
England, and temporarily stationed at Bhortioliffe, for 
service in the Crimean war; and the English troops 
that fonghtn Spain, in l&tB ami subsequent years, in 
the civil war between tho Cariists and the Cbristinoa, 
under Sir Do Lucy Evans, ^oro called the British 

or Uonnvu, an order of merit instituted 
I by Napoleon in 1M)2, as a national reward for services 
of a distinguished character. It wae given for military 
and civil services alike; thoso who were distinguished 
in literature, scienoe, BciontiGo discoveries, and com¬ 
mercial pursnits, being equally eligible for tho decora¬ 
tion with the soldier and sailor. The order consists of 
five classes: grand crosses, grand oillcors, commanders, 
officers, and chevaliers, of whom there may be any 
number. Although established by Napoleon when he 
filled the office of First Consul, it was kept up on tho 
restoration of the monarchy, and has suffered little 
material change during the revolutions that called 
Louis Philippe to power and drove him into exile, and 
those which have raised Napoleon III. to the aumniit 
of his greatness. Tho recipient of the cross of the 
Legion of Honour is entitled to a small annual pension, 
which is now fixed at 400 francs. The grand cross of 
the order wan sent by Napoleon III. to the l’riuco of 
Walee on the occasion ot his marriage. 

Lwaihi,atiov, Itj-u-lai'-ihun (Fr. t from Lilt.), is the 
making of law. (&ti> Law.) 

LsRiauATtva. (Sec Govuntorairr.) 

Lkgislatuub, lej'-ieU-ture (Lut.), inPol., is applied 
to the body or bodies in a stale vested with the power 
of making laws i thus the fciug, lords, and commons in 
this conutry constitute the legislature. 

Lkoitluacy, le-jit'-e-md-ee (Lat.), in Law, denotes a 
child bora in lawful wedlock. (See BastaUd, Affilia¬ 
tion) 

Lboitikatb, If-jW-e-mat (Lat.), in Pol., denotes 
what is in accordance with, or not contrary to, the posi¬ 
tive law of a country. W hen the enactments of a govern¬ 
ment transgress thio higher laws of nature, then they 
too cease to he legitimate. While obedience to civil 
authority is enjoined both by reason and revelation, 
yet wheu that outsteps its proper province, resistance 
to it may become a duty. Farther, a government to 
be legitimate must bo lawfully established; and honco 
the term has come to 1 • applied to old hereditary 
dynasties, in opposition to those which may have sprung 
up by revolutionary means. 

Lbgitimatiok, U-jii-e-mai'-thun (Lat.), is the act 
by which natural children are rendered legitimate. 

Leoumiw, Uq-u'-min (from Lat. Ugumen, a legume), 
a substance similar to casein, found in tho seeds 
of moat leguminous plants. Legumin may be ex¬ 
tracted from pease or almonds by digesting the pulp 
of the crushed seeds in warm water fur two or three 
hours. The undissolved portion is strained off, and 
ike turbid liquid allowed to deposit the starch which 
it bolds in ausnension: it is then filtered, and the 
cavern is precipitated by dilute acetic acid in the 
fi rm of afioccuteut precipitate, which is washed, dried, 
powdered, and digested, first in alcohol and then in 
ether. It is coagulated by rennet, like the casein of 
milk; and the Chinese make a kind of cheese from 
pease and beans. 

Lboi’mi vosh, or Fahaces, leg-u-aiit-o'-ee, in Bot., 
ft hat, nrd. of DieotyUdonee, sub-class Calycifltiree, 
haring the following essential charactersHerbs, 

* shrubs, or trees. Leaves nearly always alternate and 
stipulate, and usually compound. Flowers regular or 
irregular, often papilionaceous (having a fancied re- 
aemhlanoe to a butterfly) j calyx inferior, 6-parted, 
the odd a division being anterior; petals 6, or fewer 
>' abortion, sometimes entirely wanting, perigynoua, 
odd one, when present, posterior; stamens distinct or 
coherent, in one or wore bundles; ovary superior, 
i , simple, and 1-celled; style simple, proceeding from 
- ventral suture. Fruit usually a legume, sometimes 
• (omentum, rarely a drupe. Beads 1 or more, with 
' * lt “ oul *W>umen. The order may ha generally dia- 
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tinguiahed by hating papilionaceous domra ot legu¬ 
minous fruit. It is divided into three eub-ordera; 
namely,— 

1. JPapilUmaetm. —Petals papilionaceous, imbricated 
in activation, the upper or odd petal exterior; as in 
the pea, bean, furse, broom, &c. 

2. Castalpiniea .—Petals not papilionaceous, imbri¬ 
cated in estivation, the upper or odd petal interior} 
us iu tbe tamarind, oasaie, 4c. 

3. Munotut .—Bejals equal, and velvets in estivation; 
as in the acacia, &c. 

The leguminous order is not only among the most 
extensive that are known, bat also one of the most 
important to man, whether we consider the beauty cfv 
the numerous species, which are among the gayest- 
coloured and most graeefut plants of every region, or 
their applicability to a thousand uBjArf’pnrnoses. The 
Cerois, which renders the gardens of Turkey resplen¬ 
dent with its myriads of purple flowers; the Acacia, 
not less valued for its airy foliage and elegant blos¬ 
soms than for ita hard and durable wood; the Bra- 
zilletto, Logwood, and Rosewoods of oommeroe; the 
Laburnum ; the classical Cytisus; the Furze and the 
Broom, both the pride of the otherwise dreary heaths 
of Europe; the Bean, the l*ea, the Vetch, the Clover, 
the Trefoil, the Luc' ■ io,—all staple articles of culture 
by the farmer,—arc -puny leguminous species. Tbe 
gums Arabic and t cuegal, Kino, Senna, Tragocantb. 
and various other drugs, with Indigo, the moat useful 
of all dyes, are products of other species; and these 
may betaken as a general indication of the purposes to 
which leguminous plants lire applied. There is this, 
however, to be borne in mind in regarding the quali¬ 
ties of tho order in a general point of view; viz,, that 
upon tho whole it must be considered poisonous; and 
tlmt those species which are used for food by roan 
or animals are exceptions to the general rule, the dele¬ 
terious juices of the order not being in such instances 
sufficiently concentrated to prove injurious, and beiug, 
in (net, replaced, to a considerable extent, by either 
sugar or starch. 

Lkifsic, Battues or, llpe'-sil (Got. Leipzig).— 
Twice bare the destinies of Germany been decided by 
arms on the plains of Leipsic,—on 7th Bept., 1031, and 
18th Oot., 1813; while a third contest,—that of 2nd 
Nov., 1042, was by no means unimportant in ita con¬ 
sequences. In tho first of these the niiiitery talents of 
(1 nstavus Adolphus, and tbe superior tactics of the 
Swedes, prevailed over the German Oatbolio generals 
Tilly and 1'appenhpun, and Tilly was shown not to'lie 
invincible. Of his army of 35,000 or 40,000 men, 8,000 
fell and 3,000 were taken prisoners. The victory wae 
decisive, and Protestant principles triumphed in 
Northern Germany. Eleven years later, Toratenaon, 
the Swedish general, defeated at the same place the 
imperial Saxon troops, under the archduke Leopold 
'Wilhelm. But the most eventful battle for Germany, 
and indeed for tho whole of Europe, was that or 
October, 1813. This memorable battle of Leipeia, called 
bv the Germane tho great Volkertchlaokt, precipitated 
the downfall of Napoleon, already weakened in hia 
resources by the disastrous Russian campaign. He 
had assembled his troops in and around Leipaio to the 
number of about 80,000 or 00,000 men, the corps of 
Ney and Regmer not having yet come up. The allied 
forces, amounting to about 120,000 men, were under 
tho command of Prince Sohwartzenbarg, although the 
three monarchs of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, were 
also present. About 7 o’clock in tho morning of 
the 10th October, the allied troops put themselves In 
motion, carried the French outputs, and about fir 
o'clock the battle became general. Both parties dm* 
played tbe most brilliant courage. Waohau was tbe 
scene of the moat obstinate conflict. From this place 
Napoleon adopted his favourite measure of making a 
grand attack upon the enemy’s centre. The corpa 
of Ney, .which arrived at this juncture, might have 
decided the day, but BlficheFs army, ef about 60,000 
strong, also mode ita appearanoo. The latter had, alter 
an obstinate conflict, driven Mormon! out of the village 
of Mdakern, and now threatened Leipsic lrom that 
quarter; so that Ney had to be despatched against it, 
and the decisive moment eras lost.. M nightfall bora, 
armies remained in nearly the eatfla position os they 
had occupied in the morning; the only de afled success 
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of the French being on the western tide of Impale, 
where General Bertrand had driven beak the Austrians 
under Gyulai, and prsaerved a tine of retreat through 
Lfndenau in case of diaatter. On the 17th, both 
armiea retted by taait agreement, and Napoleon, con* 
aoion* of hit weakness, made an inefleotnal attempt to 
proemre an arm iatioe. The 18th found his forces, about 
180,000 in number, arranged in a semicircle around 
the north, east, and south of the city ; while, to oppose 
him, Schwartzenberg, strengthened by the Arrival of 
the .Russian reserves under Bennington and Borua- 
dotte's army of the north, brought into the field 
300,000 meu and nearly 1,400 oannoot. Against these 
**28Ms the French fought with heroio courage. Gradually 
their circle of defence was narrowed, and at a critical 
period of the daxthey were weakened by the defection 
of large bodies of Huon and Wdrtemberg troops, who 
immediately turned their guns against their former 
comrades. The allies having at length penetrated into 
the suburb of Schont'eld, Napoleon became convinced 
that the city was no longer tenable, and, taking 
advantage of a cessation of hostilities, at niglitlall 
commenced a retreat. Amid-a sceno oF the wildest 
oonfusion, the French tiled off through Lind mini. 
Early in the morning of the 19th the allies forced an 
entrance into the city, and a terrible conflict took 
place with the rear-guard of tho French army, who 
were encumbered with immense trains of baeguge and 
artillery, and a multitude of wounded. To ana to their 
disasters, tho bridge over the F.lster n as blown up too 
soon, leaving 15,000 soldiers, besides 23,000 sick and 
wounded, and more than 200 nieces of artillery, in the 
hands of the allies. Marshal Macdonald succccedrd 
in swimming his horse across the river, but Fnnce 
Foniatowski, in attempting the passage, was drowned. 
The total loss of the French during the three days' 
fighting is estimated at about 00,000 men; that of the 
allies at 4fi,000. 

Ls3tu.it, lem'-mH (Or., a thing taken or assumed), in 
Math., is a term used to denote a preliminary proposi¬ 
tion taken ns demonstrated for the purpose of being 
used in the demonstration of a subsequent proposition. 
Thus propositions in geometry may be taken as lemmas 
to prore some proposition in mechanics. In logic, a 
premise taken for granted is sometimes called a lemma. 

Lxuatura, lem'-ming. —Tho Myodtt norvrgicut is a 
native of Norway and Finland. It belongs to tho 
family Marina, which includes the mouse, rat, and other 
similarly formed animals. It is about five inches iu 
length, with a tail about half an inch long, and is of a 
tawny colour, variegated with black. In its habits the 
lemming is extremely peculiar. It subsists entirely on 
vegetable food, and lives in sbullow burrows under 


oribed .—“The most remarkable feature in the history 
of the lemming is the periodical emigrations the ani¬ 
mals make from one part of the country to another. 
They descend in great hands from the mountains which 
divide Ford land and Finmark, eating up everything 
before them. They pursue their course in a straight 
line, climbing walls and houses, and not avoiding man 
himself should he stand in their way; but attempting 
to climb over him. Bivers and lakes are swum across, 
the band forming again on the other ride, and corn and 
bay stacks are gnatih through. Like an urmr of 
locusts, they pass on, leaving a desolate track behind 
them; nor do they stop till they reach the sen, where 
thousands are drowned. During their march great 
numbers are destroyed by hawks, owls, weasels, &c. j 
and so great is the havoc thus committed, mud by their 
being swept away iu crossing rivers, and by similar 
casualties, that but few ever reach their native 
haunts again. The cause of these migrations is not 
well known, but is supposed to arise from want of food. 
They appear to take place at irregular intervals; but, 
upon on average, aboutonoe in ten years." Informer 
times, the lemmings were superstitiously regarded by 
the peasants of the countries they went over, the 
Mmhr belief being that they fell from the clouds: 
and in anch dread Were they held, that it need 
to he the custom for priests to exorcise them with bell, 
Wok, end candle/’—Bated’* tyefop mdiatffka 
Natural Seieuet. 
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LuHVAOtm. (See Fjswaoxju.) 

Lsmxxah Eaxtx, or Bruatuins, aspa- / 

ciesof bole, or kind of earth, found in the ishwdof 
Lemnos, in tho ASgeen Sea. Amongst the ancients 
this substance was celebrated as a sovereign reawy 
against poisons and the bites of venomous reptHs*. ■ 
It was also much used in medicine, not only as .’ 
alexipharmic, but also os an astringent, sttlpriflfl.val. - 
nerary, &o. There were three varieties or Lautaith ; 
earth,—the white, tho red, and the yellow » of which ' 
the two former were ciftisidered the most vslusbta. 
They were brought Irom the Levant, mostly id the : 
shape of small cakes, bearing the impression of a seal, . 
from which circumstance it gained the name of t draw 
niniliata. In external appearances it resembles aolay. 


fractures. It is of a fatty consistence, and has a SOapy , 
feel, adhercB slightly to the tongue, and falls to pieces ’ 
when immersed in water. When analysed, it if 
found to consist of—silica 08, alumina 14‘6, soda 9‘fi, 
oxide of iron 6, water BTi, with slight traces of fiMfc*. 
nesia and lima. Till within the present century, tbit 
Turks and Greeks believed that the Lemnian earth 
whs possessed of inisguiary virtues. The cops and 
goblets used by the Hultan and chieft were invariably 
made of this substance. Tho alexipharmic and astrin¬ 
gent properties of this and other boles are now heldiu 
little or no esteem; but, used in tho same manner as 
soap, it is still used in order to remove impurities, 
Lumon, lttm'-on (Fr. liman, Low Lat. Mmoniam).— 
Tho fruit of the lemon-tree (Citrut limonum) was ori¬ 
ginally brought to this coun- , 

try from the tropical parts A 

of Asiu, but is now very v.||8f j&r 

extensively aultivatod in /tA 
the south of Europe, and £~£j £mE rJllL 
especially in Sioily, where 
tlio fruit forms an impor- 
lent article of commeroe. w. 

The lemon is a variety of OTTrK cfll’ftnlH 

the citron, and belongs to 
(he natural family Atnan- 
tiaeete. The juico of the 

lemon makes one of the WWf^gW 

most popular and refresh* tern* W \9HT 
ing beverages, — lemonade. Mrif ^ 

The fresh rind of the lemim JB W 

is a gentle tonic, and when jp f 
dried and grated, is used in ** 
flavouring a variety of culi- tXMOX. 

nary preparations. Lemons 

appear in company with the orange in most orange- 

S rowing countries. They were only known to the 
.omens at a very late period, and, at first, were 
only used to keep «lbe moths from their girmeuts, 
their acidity being unpleasant to them. In the time 
of Flin/ the lemon was hardly known otherwise than, 
as an excellent counter-poison. At the present time., 
lemon-juice is employed by calico-printers in Order’to 
discharge colours. 

Lexonavs, lem'-on-aid (Fr. limonadt), Is a drink 
prepared of water, sugar, and the juice of lemma, 
literally speaking; but cream of tartar forma tha prin¬ 
cipal ingredient of a good deal of tho lemonade mafia- ■ 
factored in London. It was first publicly sold hi. 
England in the years 1030-33, when it was imported ' 
from Italy, in which latter country it was first made, 
Lnxon-UBAsa On.. ( See Avnnorooox.j . ■ , 

Lkmub, le'-mur (Let. lemur, a ghost), a term for* 1 
roerly applied, in the Lineman system of aoology, to 
several of the lower qaadrumsnous animats of different 
structure end habits. However, it is new restricted 
to such as have the inferior incisor* long, compressed, 
and sloping forwards, and the lower oanints approxi¬ 
mated and of similar form and direction. “Each of ■ 
the four extremities is provided with an Opposghin? 
thumb; but the index digit of the hinder hapdhssiti 1 
nail developed into m lone ourved thorp-pointed «la ' 
The lemurs ore natives of Madagascar, end at some.Af*? 
the smaller island* iu the Jamediste vrighboorboddr % 
Their food it composed of a mixed diet of firpttt*,-' 
insecte, and small bird*, they being able to twwHSsi.''"' 
the latter while at roost during the night-tint*. {See 
Fxtuto Lxutjs.) 

Lamrns, Uml-u-retx, a term applied, in Boifian 
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antiquity, to the ghostly souls of the dead, that tor¬ 
mented men in the night-time; whence they are alio 
called nocturnal, or black. A ceremony, called indiffe¬ 
rently either Umurlt i, hmnraha, or rewuWo, nsed to be 
observed op the 8th, 11th, and 13th of Mar ; and was 
thus celebrated on account of its supposed efficacy in 
laying the soul* of the departed. Thu ceremony of the 
litmuroHa is thus drscribetLiii the “ Popular Encyclopte- 
din t"—“ About midnight, when everybody was asleep, 
the head of the house arose, and went, barefooted, 
softly, and in silence, to a fountain; with a snap of the 
fingers, still keeping silent, he protected himself from 
the spectres. Having washed bis hands at the foun¬ 
tain, he returned, took some black beans in his mouth, 
and, without looking round, threw them nino times 
over his head, repeating each time— Ihec ego mitlo; hie 
fable me meotque rediutn {These I scud; with these 
beans I redeem mo and mine). He then washed his 
hands again, struck a hollow copper vessel, saying nine 
times, during tho operation, in a supplicating tone— 
Mann, exile, pnterni (Yo souls of my ancestors, depart). 
He now looked round, and the ceremony wns finished. 
It was believed that the spirits cams and collected the 
beans.*’ 

Lenitives, len'-e-Htn (Lat. lenle, gentle), in Med., 
is applied to purgatives which act in n gentle manner, 
and have a soothing effect. 

Lows, Inm (bat., a BinnUhean), a name given in Op- 
tios to a piece of glass, or other transparent medium, 
bounded on both aides by two spherical surfaces, or on 
tba one side by a spherical and on the other by a plane 
surface, A lens has the property either of collecting 
parallel rays of light into u point nr focus, or of causing 
them to diverge, according to tho laws of refraction. 
Zicnaes vary in form, that is, are terminated by various 
surfaces, from which they acquire different names. A 
tphericul letu is a sphere or globule of glass. A double 
oonpes lent has both sides convex; it plano-eonrrx has 
one side plane and the other convex. A double con¬ 
cave fsas has both sides concave; o plano-connwe lens 
has one side plane and the other concave. A mniieme 
lent (so called from its resemblance to aliitlc moon) 
has on# side convex arid tho otlo-r concave, both of 
wliioh ment at tho edges ; while in the ronearo-C'innex 
lent the sides aro parallel, and are joined by a flat mir- 
f.ice. Those lenses which are thicker in the middle 
than tbe edge cause tlio rays of light to converge in 
passing through them ; and tlm.se which are thicker at 
the edges than at the middle cause pencils of light 
which are refracted through them to diverge. From a 
vory early period it wns observed that a transparent 
body of apnerical form was oblu to collect at u point 
parallel rays of light. It wns also remarked that the 
illumination at these point* wns feeble, on account of i 
tho thickness of tho glass which the light had to pass \ 
through. By taking two small segments only, instead i 
of the entire sphere, the inconvenience was removed; | 
since the refraction, in the latter case, takes place only 
at tbe surfaces, and not in the interior of the glass, the 
very ssmo refraction of the rays is produced as when 
the entire sphere is used. In the manufacture of lenses, 
tho spherical surfaces are produced by grinding them j 
in counterpart tools, or discs of metal, prepared to the ‘ 
same curvature as the lenses. The glasses for lenses 
are first brought to a rough circular form, and after¬ 
wards ground and polished with fine emery and putty- 
powder. The grinding and polishing of the finer 
varieties of lenses for telescopes, microscopes, anti 
other delicate apparatus, requires extremely nice 
manipulation. 

Lent, lent (Lat. qmdraqetima), is ft period of forty 
day* observed in the Christian Churoh in eommemors-, 
tiouof our Saviour's lasting in the wilderness. The 1 
name is derived from tbe Saxon leng, spring, from tbe [ 
time of the year in which it is observed. It is nsed as: 
* preparation for Caster, and begin* on Ash-Wednes -1 
"he observance of Lent is of great antiquity, 1 
tor from the first ages of Christianity it was usual to set, 
aside some time for humiliation and special exercises ■ 
immediately before Caster. At first this fast extended ( 
j?.V forty hour*, then to thirty-sixdays; end four ad-! 
ditional days were added in the 9th century. Anciently, I 
the mode ot observing Lent was to abstain from food I 
nU the evening, tho only refreshment being sui 
■ which, however, might inolnde fteeh or any 
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of food; tbs restrictions as to parUeolar hinds bong 
subsequently introduced. The Church of England baa 
retained the Lent season in its calendar, ana has ap- 
poiuted appropriate collects, epistles, and gospels; but 
it has left to individuals to prescribe for them reives 
that rule of life which i* beet fitting to habits of seif- 

denial. 

L«NHncLAElAOSNt, Un-le.bu-1A~re-ai'‘te~e, in Sot., 
the Butterwort fam., asmalt nnt. ord, of Dicotgledonxx, 
sub-class Corollijtora, consisting of herbs growing in 
water, marshes, or wet places. The leaves aie radical, 
entire, or divided into thread-like filaments, bearing 
little pouches or oir-ve»icle». The flowers are irre¬ 
gular, with persistent 2-hppcd calyx, and a 2-lippehr 
corolla. Tho species IHngnicuta mlguerie is termed 
butterwort, from the property its leaves posses* of 
oosgulnting milk. , ~ 

Lentigo, Un-ii'-go (Lat.), in Med., is a freckle on 
the skin; so named from its resemblance to lentil-seeds. 

Lentils. (See Euvuh.) 

Leo, le'-o (Lit. lea, the lion), a constellation of the 
northern hemisphere, which givos its name to the fifth 
sign of the zodiac. It is eiinuled between the oonstel- 
l.itions Ursa Major, or the Great Bear, Virgo, and Can¬ 
cer. The most conspicuous stars in this group are 
ltugulus, or a Lei i, of the first magnitude, and De- 
iicli, or jj Leonis, •. magnitude midway between tho 
first mid second, v hich is intersected by a straight line 
drawn through tbe polar stars and the star y itt 
Ursa Major. 

Lko Mi nob, or the Little Lion, a constellation of 
the northern hemisphere, formed and named by Hel- 
vetius, lying immediately to the south of the Great Bear, 
and between Lynx, Loo, and Cancer. It is composed, 
of sninll stars, all of them being less in apparent size 
than stars of the fourth magnitude. 

Leonine Vbeses, le'-o-nine, is a species of poetry 
much in fashion during the middle nges, nod consist¬ 
ing of tho introduction of rhyme into Latin verse. 
The term is said to bo derived' from a poet Leo, or & 
monk Leouimn. As an instance, is tho famous song 
of Walter de Mapcs 

" Mild est propositum in taherna mori; 

Yinuui sit appositum morientis ori." 
Sometimes tho rhymes fall in the same line, the end 
rhyming to tho middle; i 


“Dtcmon langucbat, monachus tunc esse volebat j 
Asl ubi convaluit, niansil ut ante foil." 

LeopaBo, lep'-pard (Felix leapardux ), a name ap¬ 
plied to tbe larger spotted cati (Fvlidm), which are 
found both in tho Old and Hew worlds. In tbe conti¬ 
nent and islands of the Old World, the leopard ap¬ 
pears to have its most perfect development; hut the 
American jaguar far excels the leopards of Asia and 
Africa in size, strength, and sturdmessef moke. There 
is much discrepancy of opinion amongnaturaUets a* to 
whether the leopard and panther (Felix purdtu) are 
distinct species or only varieties. Curler separated the 
panther from the leopard specifically. He describee 
the panther qs being yellow above and white beneath, 
with six or seven rows of black spots, formed by a 
cluster of five or six simple snots on each aide.' He 
speuks of the species as being found all over Africa, in 
the warm countries of Asia, and in the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago. The leopard is referred to as differipg from 
the panther in having ton row* of smaller spot*. Lin* 
nteus, however, coaid not see sufficient groundsof dis¬ 
tinction between them, and referred both name* tv 
one oud the same animal (Felix ttepardux). The leo¬ 
pard properly so called is a beautiful but savage animal, 
and is spread over the African continent a* widely at the 
lion. Over this vast extent he varies little, and that 
merely in magnitude and in the eise and form of hie 
markings and their depth of colour. Everywhere, how¬ 
ever, he is the same in respect to form and structure, 
disposition and character. The general oolour of the 
leopard is yellowish fawn, which grow* paler in the 
sides till it merges into the white of the under put of 
body. Over the head, neck, book, and limb* ore Mat¬ 
tered black spate of various sites; while the ekfoe 
ere covered with numerous rose-shaped spots. The , 
leopard's general aspect it fierce, sad its disposition hr 
characterized by all the fiareeuess andcruftmett wMoh 
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is notiitadin the rest nf the cat tribe, He prey* upon 
antelopes, toon key*, and tbssmaUer quadruped*; ont 
avoid* bh except when closely punned, when lie 
lights obstinately. Leopard* have been known to 
attack Military travellers. When they fall in with a 
flock of cheep, they commit almost incredibieslanghter. 

. Two leopards, a male and female, with three young 
ones, base been known to enter a sbeepfold near the 
Cape of Good Hope, when the old animal* killed nearly 
a hundred sheep. After haring gorged themselves, 
they fed tlieir young, and each seixing a whole carcass 
tried to oarer it away j they were waylaid, turnover, 
and killed. Tha mode by which the negroes capture 
./Agaleupard is by digging pit fulls and slightly covering 
them with hurdles, over which a piece of most is laid 
as a bait. From tha groat flexibility of the limbs of 
this animal, he iiniblq to ascend trees with great esse, 
and when pursued, ia in the habit of taking refuge 
among the brunches, lie can bo somewhat tamed 
when taken very young. According to the accounts of 
Afrioan travellers, the flesh of the leopard is excellent, 
resenihliug veal iu flavour. The skins are valuable for 
making rugs, &c., and are sold in Europe at from ila to 
£10. Among tin* larger spotted cots of the Old World 
ia the rimau-dshan, which partakes, in some mea¬ 
sure, of the markings of the tiger and leopard, though 
it seems to he more allied to the former than to the 
latter. Its probable siso, when full-grown, will be 
about four feet from the nose to the root of l he tail; 
and its height, at the shoulder, about one foot ten 
inches. Its colour h brownish grey, with no yellow or 
red tints. Its spots and stripes are large, dark, irre¬ 
gular, and oblong in form ; the larger ones being 
marked by lines ot velvety black. It iuliabiis Sumatra. 
According to Sir Stamford Hallies, who made persouul 
observations on two individuals of the species, while 
youug, those leopards are very gentlo and playful, lie 
1 brought one specimen alive to England; hut it died 
shortly after its arrival, during the process of dentition. 
“ On board tho ship," he relates, “ there was a sumll 
Musi dog, who used to play round the eiige and with 
the animal, and it was amusing to observe the playful¬ 
ness and tenderness with which the lattercnuin in con¬ 
tact with his inferior-sized companion.” This speci¬ 
men was taken very young in the forests of llcucoolen. 
The natives assert iliat tho riman-dnhau never attacks 
mini, but lives principally upon poultrv, birds, sud tho 
smaller kinds of deer; and that it steeps, and often lays 
iu wait for its prey, on trees; from whence it derivoo 
the name of dahan, which sign)lies the fork formed by 
* tho branch of a tree. Onn of the most interesting 
forms of division of the Feliilm Is the chetah, or hunt¬ 
ing leopard ( Cf/nailurui jubatut); it is inferior io size 
to the leopard proper, not being more than thirty-two 
iuchos Uigtt; besides which, his limbs ere not so grace¬ 
ful nor his fur so sleek as the majority of the cat tribo. 
The claws of the sketch are not retractile, or, at most, 
so slightly that naturalists have found a diflioulty in 
ngracing as to the unimul’s genus. The chetah is of 
much lighter build than the panther, shows better fight 
when hunted with dogs, and commonly inhabits the 
lower branches of the great tree* of the foflftt, where 
the female brings forth her yonng. It is eUminon with 
■ tho Europeaaiuhahitantsof Ceylon to style the leopard 
there found, chetah; but the true breed of buutmg- 
leupard does not there exist. Whether the chetah is 
taken as a cub and trained to the business of deer- 
hunting, or whether, as a full-growu animal, it may lie 
tis'jped and broken in, does not teem dear; it would, 
however, seem most probable that the former system 
woe adopted; for although we have instances of leo¬ 
pards and panthers becoming so far docile as to tolerate 
the society of man, it requires the utmost care that they 
a do not rdapse to their natusaUy ferocious habits. 
When the trained chetah is required for a day’s sport, 
he is placed in a sort of cart, drawn by a hone, and 
accompanied by the hunters and the usual company 
that belong to the chase in India. When an antelope 
it started, it is shown to the chetah in the tumbril, who, 
as soon os his leash is slipped, leaps after it. The 
speed of the deer ia much greater twin that of the che¬ 
tah) hut it invariably happens, that ss coon a* the 
former becomes aware ot its terrible partner, it be¬ 
comes panic-stricken, end iteewift aud regular dim 
bhang* to epaet n odio lea ping and stumbling, while tool 
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chetah, eager for toe sanguinary reward tor hit SW* 
vie*, increooe* hie need, end » presently offibebtok 
of the struggling animal, with ite Cange buried faith 
throat. The banters hasten up with the sketch's hood 
and chain, and after he has been entiosd Irom.the mr ;■ 
by the offer of piece* of meet, the hood is el" 
hie eyes, and he i* led book to the lurabri 
till fresh game is started. The behaviour 
tab in confinement is that of an ordinary savage dog. . 
The chetah in its external form and habit* presents a 
mixture of the Mine and dknine tribes i from whence it 
derives its name of Ct/nail sens, from the Greek jbnw*> 
a dog. The jaguar ( i'Mit 0»pu), or Atoeriran panther, 
is the form which the leopard takes in the New World* 
(Sft iIaouas.) 

LHoror.ni mi, fe-o-palJ-ln'-e-H (so named after too 
empress of brazil), in Dot., a gen. of Palms. Z. JNoib 
Mia is a very interesting and useful plant. Its pep» 
sisL-nt pctiole-lmses terminate in long pmidmoM 
beards of briatlc-liko fibres: these are cat off from 
the young plants after having been previously combed', 
out by means of u rude comb, and now form an import 
taut article of commerce in Brasil. These fibres *r* 
known under the names of FUisnba or Piaqava, para* 
grass and monkey-grass, and are used for broOMk 
cleaning-brushes, So. The pulpy envelope of the firm 
yields a delicious driifk resembling cream. 

ImpoUTS, Irp'-e-do-lite (Or. tapis, a scale; HdlS, 
atone), in Mm., a mica containing lithia, rubidia, and 
drain, it is generally employed ss the tonne of then 
rare alkalies. 

IjKPiDoriRiu, tep-e-dop’.tor-H (Gr. tapis, a seal*) 
ptaron, a wing), an order of insoots which oontalne 
t (rose generally known by the name of bnttariliet and 
moths. They have four membranous wings, covered 
on both eules with minute generally coloured scales, 
which appear to the naked eye like a quantity of fine 
dust scattered over them. They possess also a long 
prolmscis, or trunk, rolled up spirally j and two 
untfiime, generally long, of variable form. The Lapfo 
duptera undergo perfect metamorphosis. Ia general, 
the l'emsles ate rather larger than the males, and their 
colour less brilliant. In the imago state they are very 
short-lived; the males die ehortly after the not of 
general ion is accomplished, and the fcraalo Soouafttr 
shn deposits her eggs. The neotar of flowers forme 
tlieir principal food,* and they tuck it up from tho 
depths of the narrowest blossom* by means of their ' 
proboscis, which is wonderfully adapted for the pur» 
pose. The females of different species lay thoir egge 
upon different plants, according to the proper food 
required for the young caterpillar. Thousands of egg* 
are sometimes laid by one inseat, and they are made 
to adhere to the gurluce of the leaf on wldeh they are 
deposited. The inrvtc the Lepidoptar* ere well known 
by the name of caterpillar. When ready to bo hatched, ‘ 
they come out in a worm-like form, the body being 
cylindrical end composed of thirteen segments, They 
have throe naira of simple articulated feet, which sense 
the purpose of walking; and from two to live pain Of 
false legs, short and thick, armed at tho and with hookfa ' 
which enable the animal to fasten itself on leave*, 
branch ea, &o. Moat of these latv« move forwards, 
but some walk backwards, with a sort of leaping 
motion; whiln others draw the body Into a loop-form, 
then suddenly straiebtenina, spring forwards with ad 
energetic bound. Goring this state of their existence ' 
they do considerable damage to trees, shrubs, fto,, 
and change their skin several time*. They titan sens# ' 
feeding, and change into the ohryialls or pupa state, , 
(Set lxBBCT-TkursToBKAmnin.) When the perfoes 
insect emerges, the wings are nt first moist and uuex* • 
ponded; it then appear* weak; but, soon after being 
exposed to tho air, its wings become dry and expand, . 
and the insect seems toll of life and activity. There 
are supposed to be about 12,000 epeeies or Lepidapteh^:, 
or nearly one-sixtfa of all the inteot tribes. More -hem- 7 ' 
2,000 are said to be natives of 'Britain. They preach*. - 
many point* of interest to file entomologist, especially ! 
in their lam and their pupa state; while the beauty - 
end elegance of the forms of toe perfect insect# *to 
admired by all. The value of the auk ooeoons of tow 
oopm of certain spe ci e* it almost eqnsl to the domain 
done by the ksrrts of others. The Lepidoptar* hnvn 
been divided into tone large olnmeei ton fTinrnij nr 
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those which fly by day j the Oreputeularia, or thoee 
which fly in the eVenice ; end the Nocturna, or those 
which fly by night. Many of the Nocturne, however, 
fly by day, and c let vend ; in consequence of which 
Mother arrangement hat bean adopted, bated upon 
the construct' a of the antemue. In the butterflies, 
the nbtenam aro always club-shaped at the extremity; 
they are, therefore, classed in the group Mkopatoeera, 
club-horned. Thu moths, on the contrary, never have 
the anteniue with club-shaped ends; they are generally 
Cetaceous, Aliform, fusiform', or pectinated; they hare 
been, consequently, classed in the group Jleteroetra 
Varied-horned. 

Lei'inosruKW, lep’-e-do-ti’-ren (Gr. lepit, a sonic), 
the Mud-eel, an animal which in Into years has given 
rise to much discussion among naturalists, ns to 
whether it belongs to the class of reptiles nr tishes, It 
is one of the most perfectly amphibious of all animals. 
Its organs of respiration are twofold. As in all Ashes, 
it has well-organised gills on tho inner edge of the 
branchial arches, and a regular gill-cover, with a 
email oblong aperture in front of the base of the 
anterior members. Besides these, it bus two well- 
developed cellular lungs of nearly equal eizn. The 
body is elongate and fish-like in form, covered with 
oval imbricated scales, and furnished with dorsal mid 
oandnl membranes resembliug.flns, strengthened mill 
soft-jointed rays. According to the supporters of the 
reptilian theory, these members nre feet; while those 
who regard the animal os a iisli look upon them us 
fins. Two species of Lopidosiren are known,—tho L. 
parailoxa and the L. annuel atm .- tho former is found in 
the Amazon and the latter in the Gambia. Several 
living specimens of the animal found in tho Gambia 
have been brought to this country. During the inun¬ 
dations of the river, largo portions of country nro 
flooded; upon the retreat of the waters, the lepido- 
•irens that are left behind burrow into the mud. The 
•nn noon converts this into a hard calm, and they 
remain cased up in a sort of cocoon of dried mud. 
They remain torpid, ond covered with a thick secre¬ 
tion of mucus, till the rainy seasnu again commences, 
and tho flooded river releases them. A short time 
ago, several of these animals were brought over to 
this country in their hard cocoons, aud afterwards 
exhibited alive at the Crystal Palace at Sydenham. 
The native* eat the lepidosircus, and it is said that, 
when fried, they closely resemble eels in taste, and 
bave a rich oily flavour. 

Lxfiduv, lep'-e-dum (from Or. lepit, a scalo), in 
Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. Cmc\fera >. L. inti eum is 
the garden cress, weU known as a pungent salad, 
being commonly used with the young herb of tho 
mnatard-plant. (See Sinatis.) 

Lxm, or LaraosY, lep'-rA lop*-ro.ee (Gr. lepra, 
scab ness), in Med., is a disease characterized by the 
formation of scaly patches on tho skin, of diflerent 
able*, bat having always nearly a circular form. 
Physicians distinguish three varieties of this disease,— 
Lepra vntgarie, or common leprosy; Lepra alphat, or 
white leprosy j and Lepra eugricam, or black leprosy. 
Leprosy first manifests itself in small distinct reddish 
elevation* of the cuticle, which enlarge till they some¬ 
times attain the site of a crown-piece. They are 
covered with noules, which accumulate and form a 
thick prominent crust, and are quiekly reproduced as 
they fall off. This disease usually makes its appear¬ 
ance flrst about the knee or elbow, and extends by 
degrees along the extremities, till sometimes the whole 
body becomes affected by it. Its progress is, in gene¬ 
ral. very alow, and it may continue in the fame state for 
years. The general health of the patient is bat little 
disturbed by this disease. In lepra alpbos the scaly 
patches are smaller than in lepra vulgaris, and have 
also their central parts depressed or indented. The 
lepra nigricans differs from the others chiefly in the 
colour (If the patches, which are dork end livid. This 
disease sometimes makes its appearance without any 
apparent cause, sometimes it may be indneed by ex¬ 
posure to cold or damp, and sometimes it is evidently 
hereditary, It it generally tedious of cure. The diet 
should be light and moderate, and all beating and 
stimulating liquors avoided. Externally, warm baths, 
enlphnr-batbs, and preparations of tar or creosote, are 
itseful. The constitutional treatment will depend upon 
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the condition of body; if weakly, tonics, a*.quinine 
and iron, are to be eebninistered. A eolation of 
arsenic is often of advantage j but, of coarse, it can 
only be used under medical superintendence. This 
disease appear* to bave been much more prevalent, 
and of a severer type, in ancient than in modern times, 
if indeed this is the same disease,—many being ol‘ ,* 
opinion that the leprosy of ancient times resembled ■ 
rather what ia sow known aa elephantiasis. (See Bus- 
miahtiash.) 

LixpTOSFBHitx.w, lep-to-tper’-me-e (Gr. Uptoe, slen¬ 
der ; eperma, a seed), in hot., a tribe of tho naf. ord. 
iTgrlacea, characterized by having capsular fruit. The , 
typical gen. is Lepfatpermum, two species of whidk^ 
L. tcopariiim and mm, have leaves winch are used in 
the Australian colonies as a substitute for tea. * 

Llii’CS. (See IIaUB.) 

Lupus, le'-ptu (Imt. leput, the bare), one of tbe 
original constellations of A rat us aud Ptolemy, situated 
in the northern hemisphere, to the south of Orion. Its 
moat considerable stars are of tho third and fourth 
magnitude. 

Lk Hoi for la Reink) lb ybut, ?<(r) rternc (famine) 
fe(r) ttuA(t-), (Fr., tbe king, or queen, wills it), is tho 
form m which tip* royal assent is given to the passing ^ 
oi public bills in -rUsmcut. (See Assurer, Koval.) 

Li;»io-V, le’.sh i (Lat. lado, 1 hurt), in burg.-, is a 
term used to -.e.iote nay kind of wound or bodily 
injury. 

Lnssovs, let'-rum (Lnt. lego, I read), are certain 
portions of bcripturo read in church during Divine ser¬ 
vice. Tho reading of tho holv Scriptures iormed sn 
important part ol public worship from the curliest ag- i 
of the Church. It seems to have been late, liowevei, 
before any systematic taldo of lessons was prepar* 
though certain parts of Scripture appear to have been 
read akxerlaiu periods of the year; as the account or' 
our Lord's resurrection during Easter, in the C'"i. ch 
of England, tho course of lessons begins, ut the h- in¬ 
ning of tiie year, with Genesis, and continues till Un¬ 
hooks of the Old Testament, and also }>ortionH of tb - 
Apocrypha, are read over, with the exception of (lie 
books of Chronicles, and such chapters in the .Hi ,*i 
hooks as are less profitable to ordinary readers. Tbe 
book of Issiuli is reserved for the end of the year, near 
to Christmas. The second lessons ure taken iu regular 
course from the Now Testament j those for the morn¬ 
ing a ’-vice from the gospels and the Acts of tho 
A poshes; those for evening service from tbe epistles. 

In tbe Presbyterian churches, the word lesson is nor 
used in this sense, and the portions of Scripture n i-.ch * 
are read at public worship areaelected for thco- ■ i. , 
by the officiating clergyman. 

Lbtiiabot, Utk'-ar-je (Gr. fcMs.forgetfulnes' 
inactivity), is a state of unnaturally profound m. i . -■ 
tinuous sleep. It is intermediate between heat > 
and a state of complete coma, and may result 
severe exertion of the body or mind; bnt it is al- 
qnently produced by congestion of blood in the .< 
of tho brain; and beuee it is often a symptom of great 
danger, frequently preceding an attack of apoplexy. It 
may alsoflmcaused by the action of any narcotic sub¬ 
stance, orwaleoholio liquors. In genera), the cure i-i 
effected by tbe removal of the cause by which it has • 
been brought about. If the molt of a determination of 
blood to tho head, then topical bleedings by cupping, • 
and purgatives, nre required; hut if, on the other 
hand, it proceed from nervous weakness, then tonics, 
stimulants, and a generous diet an necessary. (See 
Afoplbxv, Coha.) 

Lettbr op Cbbdxt, ia an order given bynbapker, < r 
other person, at one place, -to his scent in another, 
authorising him to pay to a particular individual 
certain sum of money, A letter of credit is sot u > 
negotiable instrument, and therefore only the perse ■» 
named in it can legally demand payment. 

Laws* or 1’owan or Attobnby, is n letter or ir 
tkiunent by which one person authorizes another t r > 
do some aot for him, tueh as to sign a deed, ooDeet 
rents, Ac., tbe party so authorized to act being called 
the attorney of tbe other. The terms of the letter 
must be strictly adhered to, for the principal i* onlv 
bound for the seta of his agent to the extent that fc - 
authorised him to act. It iodudes, however, an autho¬ 
rity to do everything that ia absolutely necessary is* 






out the order* of the letter. The authority 
to aut cease* on the death of the person granting it. 

Larrwts, Ut'-trrz (An*.-Nor.), ere those marks, 
signs, or characters, painted, engrared, or printed, 
used as the representatives of sound, or of an articula¬ 
tion of the human organa of speech; thus representing 
ideas by phonetic sinus. Letters form tbs elements or 
written language, just as simple sonndB oonstitute the 
elements otspoken language, or speech. Sounds com¬ 
municate ideas through the agency of the car; letters 
forming the visible representatives of sounds, commu¬ 
nicate thoughts by mesna of the eye. (See diHUSR, 
Philology, Wkihkg.) 

’•Lsmbhb or Mabqub. (See Mabqub.) 

Lumas Patbwt (Let. litem patentee, open letters), 
are letters of Who queen, conferring Borne honour or 
privilege upon a party, and are so called because they 
are not sealed up, but exposed to view, with the great 
real pendent at the bottom, and are usually directed or 
addressed by the queen to her subjects at large. They 
thus differ from certain other letters of the queen 
(hterig clnueie), which ore directed to particular per¬ 
sons ; and not being for public inspection, are closed 
up and scaled on the outside. Queen's grunts, whether 
Ot lauds, honours, liberties, franchi-'-s, or anything else 
that can he grunted, are contained in charters or 
letters patent. The old mode of obtaining grunts has 
been abolished by statute l-li &, 15 Viet. o. 62, which 
provides that, in every ouae where any gift, grunt, or 
writing whatsoever, to be passed under the great seul, 
would liave required a queen’s bill or bills from the 
offices of the signet and privy seal, her mujesty may, 
by warrant under the royal sign manual, addressed to 
tho ford chancellor, command him to cause letters 
patent to be passed under tho great seal, according to 
ueh warrant, and that such warrant shall be prepared 
I (he attorney or solioitor-genernl, and shall sot forth 
t|.o proposed letters patent, and be countersigned by 
< no of tho principal secretaries of stute, and aeuled 
with the privy eenf. The granting of letters patent for 
nn invention is specially regulated by 15 & 16 Viet. 
,vi. {See Vatkkt.) 

TTLS-WBTC1MO is a branch of literature which, 
v -(I i.uiatoly, is but little studied. It is to be regretted 
lii-. -l ..re pains are not taken to excel in nn art which 
i ■ po commonly and so universally practised. There are 
comparatively few persons that can write a good letter; 
tuul i et it is an attainment that may be reached by 
- imperatively little pains an study. - A good letter 
•. nmcs to he easy, natural, and well expressed, suited 
• ii.‘; circumstances, and to the character of the per- 
- io whom it is addressed. The French, from being 
. ..re natural, and having the power of expressing their 
ngs more vividly, greatly excel us in this line ; and 
•..l.n.-hed collections of letters form a considerable 
•‘nncli of their literature. Among the more celt brat ed 
in.Mulied letters of this country are those <,f Sir 
iV’iliiain Temple, Addison, Pope, Swift, Uolinghroke, 
Vdl Montague, Chesterfield, Gray, and Cow per. 
’..i’.TTRKS DB C licit KT. (See CaCHRT.) 
t.cttucf, lei'-tue (Fr. Inline), a smooth,herbaceous, 
a: - i-tl plant, containing a milky juice, which has been 
-Vv. cultivated ff.tn very early 

times. It is much used as 
a salad. There are many 
varieties of cultivated let¬ 
tuces, which are divided 
into two families,—the coe 
and the cabbage. The cos 
varieties are distinguished 
by being of an upright 
growth, and are more grown 
in summer than winter. The 
eabbage lettuce is grown at 
all seasons, but more espe¬ 
cially in winter, ou account 
umtrci. of its superior hardihood, 

n grows close to the ground, and produces a blanched 
heart Hke the cabbage, without assistance. When 
oung, the eabbage varietiee are generally sweeter 


growth this is reversed; hence the latter are preferred 
for salads, and the former for soups. (See Lactuca.V 
Lmwtun, lu-ee'-e-fw*, in Chern., a base ob¬ 
tained from aniline fey acting on a salt of rosaniline 


With sulphide of ammonium, Ifrk a das 
crystalline solid, soluble in water, and ' 
defined salts with thesctdi. It diffbie t 
in containing two equivalents of hydrogen lew 
that alkaloid; in other words. leuanilTne .asm 
bear the same relation to rosanjline that 
does to the bine variety, 

Lsocins, ht'-eine, in Ofatpa., a subsUWM 
during tbe decomposition of cheese, muscle, ot 
in the presenoe of water. It forms crystalline esdts 
with several of the scidsf It n somewhat cbolestariOW 
in appearance. It is sparingly soluble In cold ,waiter 
but readily so in bot. It has an unctuous fool, HM 
sublimes at 340° in wooUy floeouli. 

Lbvcoka, lu-M-mil (Or. leukot, white), In Med., is 
applied to a white opacity of the cornea of the eye, It 
la occasioned by aoute inflammation, causing a deep- 
sition of lymph either upou the surface or into Ibo 
substance of the cornea. When merely iupert)cial, it 
often passes away with the cessation of the inflsstt- 
mation, but when deep-seated it is often incutWUe. 
Astringent lotions arc generally recommended. 

LsvcorKTiUARS. In -ko-pti 1 -re-tine, in Eccl. Bisk;, Is 
the name of a fanatical sect of Christians which sprang 
up iu the Kastrrn Churoh towards tho close of tbi 
12th century. Their founder was Leucopetrus, and 
his chief disciple Tycliicus. They asserted that there 
dwelt, in every individual,,an evil genius, which could 
only bo expelled by continued prayer and supplication, 
in which alone they believed religious service to con¬ 
sist ; and hence they rejected all external forms of 
worship. They professed to believo iu a double 
trinity, rejected marriage, abstained from flesh, and 
treated the sacraments with contempt. They dis¬ 
appear from history after the death or tneir leaders. 

Lkucopogon. (See Kuacbidacbjb.) 

Lbyabi Facias, le-vai'-rifai'-ehe-tie, in Law, it a writ 
of execution directed * -> the sheriff, commanding him to 
levy the plaintiff’s debt on the lands and goods of tbe 
dclendant. By it the sheriff may seize ml the defen¬ 
dant’s goods, and receive the rents and profits of his 
lands till satisfaction bo mode to tbe plaintiff. This 
writ ia now little used, the remedy by elegit, which 
takes possession of the lands thomsclvcs, being much 
more effectual. 

Lbyatou, le-vai'-tor (Lat. leva, I lift up), in Anat., 
is a name given to certain muscles which serve the 
purpose of lifting the parts to which they arc attached. 




the tune of rising, und is commonly applied to tbe 
visits which pnu.ies uml other distinguished personages 
receive in the morning. It is specially applied in this 
country to tho stated public occasions on which tho 
sovereign receives visits from persons of rank or - 
fortune. A levt-e differs from a drawing-room only 
in that ladies are admitted to the latter but not to tho 
former. 

Luviir bk Maabr (Fr., universal rising), a military 
term applied to tho rising of a whole people in arms ; 
including all those capable of bearing them that ara 
not actually engaged in tho regular service. Tho 
volunteer movement in England would produce a teste 
eu mane m ease any invasion should threaten Us. A 
writer in the “ Popular Encyclopedia" ably remkmott 
the movement in tbe following words i —“ When ani¬ 
mated by patriotic feelings, it is the most formwapfo- 
otwtacle an enemy con encounter; and it is unconquer¬ 
able it favoured by tbe nature of the ground, beesttsh 
almost every advantage is on the side of tint people. 
They fight bn their own soli; they know the ground; 
they find support and assistance in every house, from' 
every woman and child; they fight for their, own- 
hearths ; they inclose the enemy on all tides, and can 


communications, pursue, annoy, disturb, *#*ai1, 
him incessantly, so that he cun effect nothing, 



(andstem in Qermauy, meaning land eierm, _. 
turn to the militia, or landeeehr. This distinct) 
tint roads in 1706, when the peasants of Baswtfom||# 
Franconia fell upon the rear of tbe flying Fwdfca 
under Jourdsn with much success. The fawwmbelrah 
yet mors effective ft* 1789, srtd in 1813 the gOTcr n feentt 
of Iforibam Germany called it forth ta evgrr-part 
of the' oewntry. it consisted of' evdsy mtiAjmpMi 
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capable of bearing orolf of an; sort, w homage or other 
reason* exempted from the militia service. Order* 
were issued to turn anything into wessons, to defend 
the oountry by every means, and to injure the enemy 
in all possible ways,by destroying provisions and wells, 
attaalclngatragglers, iuterceptingoouriers, end escorting 
prisoners.. -fa® (uniitturm was useful also at the siege 
of -several fortres sen, lisVrganizatioo was (bunded on 
nmhdpnl decisions. Napoleon ordered the Ittim n 
esasse when the nllies entered France, and it threatened 
to become dangerous to them; but the captnre of 
Paris pat an end to the war. The lost trace of the 
Mud may bo said to have taken place in Poland. The 
chief differences between a levi* «n mane and militia 
may be stated, in conclusion, to be, that in the former 
all persons are comprised that ore not included in the 
latter; that they do not inarch from home; and that 
their service ie more irregular, and even owes its 
strength to that very irregularity. 

LlVlIitSBS, lerf-el-lers, in Eng. Hist., in the name 
of aparty which arose in the army of the Long Purlin, 
ment, and whose professed object was to level nil 
ranks of society, ana to establish equality in titles and 
estates throughout the connlry. When Cromwell 
departed for Ireland in MM, they raised mutinies in 
various quarters, and were put down, not without 
bloodshed, by Fairfax. 

IiSTXIXINO, litf-tl-lintf (Sox. Iqfet, even, flat), the 
name of the method by which the heights and depths 
of rising grounds end hollows may be estimated alien e 
or below a curved surface, corresponding to the curva¬ 
ture of the globe when the distance is considerable, 
or above or below an horizontal plane passing through 
a certain point in the earth's surface when the dis¬ 
tance is short. In geodetic Burvcys, where the opera¬ 
tions extend over a great part of the earth's surface, 
mat nicety is required, and the measurements must 
be made with refaronco to the actual spheroidal shape 
of the earth; but in levelling a pieen of ground for a 
railway or canal, it is sufficient to consider the surface 
to which the measurements ere referred as being per¬ 
fectly spherical. If it be desired to And the heights of 
a successive series of points in a line, straight nr 
carved, running along the surface of the earth, it is 
manifest that the heights of these points can only lie 
determined by referring them to other points, which are 
called level-points, and which are themselves equi¬ 
distant from the centre of the eerth, its form being 
assumed to lie spherical. Such points are found by 
theaid of a pint-level and by an instrumeut called a 
theodolite. -Set Tstosoins.) Suppose that it is 
desired to determine the relative heights of the points 
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A, B, C, D, along (he surface of the ground, in a line pro¬ 
ceeding direct from A to D. When the most conve¬ 
nient stations have been determined at intervals along 
the line between it* extremities, which in the present 
instance ore assumed to he at B and C, and t bo dis¬ 
tances between them here been escertained by mea¬ 
surement, the operator prooeeds to place the theodolite 
midway between the first and second stations A end B, 
and, by the aid of the spirit-level, brings the telescope 
into such a position that tbo line passing through ttie 
oontres of its lenses (called the line ofcollimation) may 
remain perfectly parallel to the pleue of the horiaou 
when the instrument is turned about its vertical axis. 
All points, therefore, in distant objects, which would be 
unerseoted by the line of eollimatioii produced, would 
he level-points, since they are in a plane passing through 
that line, provided always that they are equidistant 
trom the vertical axis of the telescope, and If any two 
points m a straight line with each other and the axis of 
the instrument be determined, the relative heights of 
any point* above or below these may be readily ssoer- i 
e!£ * i? furT eyor having brought his instrument 
Wto a position parallel to the horizon at a point mid- 
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way between tbe stations A and B, look* towards the 
station-ststTat A end gives signals to tbe assistant stand¬ 
ing there, to move the index up or down tbe staff a* 
may be requisite, until it come* directly in the plane 
in which the line of eollimotion lies, which is ascer¬ 
tained by means of the coincidence of the point in 
question with tbe point of section of two wires, fixed 
within tbe telescope at right angles to each other, itt 
the line of collinwtion, and crossing in the eentreof the 
field of view. Turning the telescope towards the sta¬ 
tion at B, be goes thronghtbe tame operation, and as 
the staves are divided into foet aud inches, the distance 
between the index and the surface of tbe ground at 
eneb station is known, and the relative heights of tHP* 
points A and B are determined; the difference be¬ 
tween tbe numbers shown on each staff denoting the 
number of inches that the point B happens to be below 
the point A. As the heights ere successively taken, 
from positions midway between each pair of stations, 
they are registered in a field-book, the heights Bx, Cv, 
Oz, being mitered in one column as fore-sights, whilo 
the heights Ap, Hq, Cr, are entered in another ns 
bnck-.iights. By the aid of these heights, end a table 
of the distances between each station, an accurate 
sketch of the profile of the ground along the whole 
extent of ttie tin' nn be mode according to scale, the 
distances betwee ■ : ie stations being drawn on a less 
scale tban the hi .flits, for the aakeof clearness, as they 
arc so verv long in proportion to the extent of the 
heights. This enables the engineer to regulate the 
extent of the embankments aud cuttings that must be 
made in ttie construction of a railway or canal along 
the linn that has been thus determined by levelling. 
Tho method employed in measuring a base-line for a 
trigonometrical 'survey of a country may be ascertained 
from the works to which reference is made at the etui 
of ttie article on Glioujcr.—Kef. Enyluh Cyclopmdia— 
Arts and Sciences. 

Erven, le'-rrr (I,at. leva, T lift up), in Mech., an 
indexible right lino, rod, or beam, movable about n 
fulcrum or prop, and used for tho raising of weights, 
being either without weight itself, or at least having 
such a weight as may be conveniently counterbalanced. 
The lever is the first, of the mechanical powers, and on 
account of its simplicity was the first that was attempted 
to be explained. Its properties are treated of bv 
Aristotle, and also by Archimedes. The forces applied 
to the lever are distinguished by different names,—tho 
power and the tefiykt. There are three kinds of levers, 
the difference between which depends upon the relative 
positions of the power and tbe weight.. In e lever of 
the first kind, the fulcrum is between the power and 
the weight. Instances of this kind arc to do seen in 
the crowbar, the handspike, the poker, scissors, nip¬ 
pers, &o. In a lever of tbe second kind, the weight 
is between tho fulcrum and the power. Examples of * 
this order are to be seen in the oars of a boat, nut¬ 
crackers, the common door, the wheelbarrow, Ac. In 
a lever of the third kind the power is between the ful¬ 
crum end the weight, as in Bheen-shears, the treddlo 
of a turning-lathe, tongs, Ao. The lioues of animals 
are nrincipHr levers of the third kind. The socket of 
the bone forms the fulcrum; a strong muscle attached 
to it near the socket is the power; and the weight of 
tho limb, together with the resistance opposed to its 
motion, the weight. Thus considerable motion is given 
to the limb by a very moderate action of the muscle. 
(Set Mechanics.) 

Leviathan, lt-vi' -S-th/ln, is a Hebrew term signify¬ 
ing e great Osh, and is the name of ,a great'matins 
animal described in Job xli, fit is very uncertain 
what animal ie really meant bv the description; some 
supposing it to be tho crocodile, others a whole. 

IigviSATioir, Uv-e-gni'-thun (Let. /«**$», I mb or 
grind fine), in Chem., tbe procesa of rubbing down or 
pounding minerals into a paste with water. Camphor, 
for instance, is easily reduced to powder by levigo- 
tion with a few drops of alcohol; whereas, if it is 
pounded in the dry state, great difficulty is experienced 
in reducing it. 

LnrisncnK, U-vit’-it-Jeitm (a corruption of Ifews- 
finm, from Liguria, a place in Italy where it wen abun¬ 
dant), in Bot., a gen. of umbelliferoat plants. Tbe 
species X. qfieiaala, the lovage, was ouee much used 
es a pot-herb, sad oa on ingredient in salads. The 
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fruits (eommonly called sends) hara somewhat similar 
properties to those of th diU and emmf. 

Lktitm, Id-oitei, wm applied in » general lenae to 
all tba descendants of Leri, who were set apart for the 
ministration of religious services, and who bad no 
distinct territory allotted to them in the land at 
Canaan, like the other tribes. They were, however, 
to receive a tenth of the vegetable produce of the 
land and of the cattle. The office of toe priesthood 
was confined to the familv of Aaron, and in a more 
restricted tense the tern Levite is applied to those of 
the tnbe who performed toe lower services of religion 
inihe temple and throughout the country. They were 
also the ordinary judges at the eouatry. In toe time 
of David they numbered 98,1X10 men fit for official 
nerrice; of wbffih 21,000 were “ set over toe work of 
the Lord," 8,000 were officers end judges, 4,000 were 
musicians, and 4,000 were porters. 

Lsvmcne, U-vit'-e-htt, is the name of the third 
book of the Old Testament Scriptures, which treats 
principally of the rites, ceremonies, and sacrifices of 
the Hebrew religion. That this book wm written by 
Moses is proved not only by Jewish tradition, but by 
passages in the book itself, and other parts of Holy 
Scripture where it is attributed to Moms. It con¬ 
tains the history of one month, vie., from the ereolinn 
of the tabernacle to the numbering of too people who 
were fit for war'; that is, from the beginning of the 
second year after the children of Israel's departure 
from Egypt to the beginning of the second month of 
the same year, 1490 n.c. The four leading topics of 
this book are—1. The laws concerning sacrifices, in 
which the different kinds of sacrifices are enumerated, 
together with their concomitant rites (i.—vii.) ; 2. 
the institution of the priesthood, in which thn con¬ 
secration of Aaron ana his sons to the snored office is 
related, together with the punishment of Nadab and 
Abihu (viii.—*.); 3. the laws concerning purifications, 
both of the people and the priests (xi.—xii.) ; 4. 
the laws concerning the sacred festivals, vows, things 
devoted, end tithes (xxiii,—xxvii.). These were all 
“ shadows of good things to come;" and this hook 
is of great use in explaining numerous pMsngeB of the 
Mew Testament, especially in the epistle to the 
Hebrew*, which, in fact, would ho unintelligible 
without it.— Btf. Horne’s Introduction to the Haig 
Scripture*. 

Lswis, lew , ‘i», in Mech., an ingenious contrivance 
for scouting heavy blocks of stone to the tackle for 
, hoisting. It is said to derive its name from Louis XIY., 

' during whose reign tho invention wm supposed to have 
been first employed. This would appear, however, 
not to hare been toe cm*; for in tbe rains of Whitby 
Abbey, founded in 658, there appear in the crown of 
the heavy keystones of tbe arches, cavities like those 
now made for the lewis in similar blocks. These are 
quadrangular, and spread out at the bottom on two 
opposite sides, as in dovetailing. Into this hole three 
slips of iron are inssrted to flu it, altogether forming 
a wedge in shape, the head of which is at the bottom 
of toe oavity. The three ends projecting out of the 
stone present each an eye for a bolt, wbiflh is passed 
through the whole, sad forms a handle for raising tbe 
block. To liberate the lewis, tbe bolt ie removed, and 
toe middle slip, whioh is a straight rectangular piece of 
iron, ie readily taken’ ont, setting free this other two. 
The ehain, or double lewis, ban been much need in 
America; and in eoastrnetiug toe dry dock at Brooklyn, 
stone* ware suspended by it weighing from 600 to 
lO.OOOlba. 

T.w wii, lu-W-c-* (in honour of Captain Lewis, 
who accompanied Clarke to the Rocky Mountains), in 
Bot,, a gen. of the nat. ord. Metembrjaecct. The root 
of £. rediviva, an American spec is*, it eaten in Oregon. 
It i* sometime* ctiled tobacco-root, from the smell 
which it acquires by cooking, M. Geyer states teat it 
is the racine estfe* of toe.Canadian voyageurs. When 
cooked. His agreeable sod wholesome. 

ItKUCow, Ubd-i-bm (Qr. hxic, a word), Is a vocabu¬ 
lary or dictionary of words, more partioulary applied 
to dictionaries in the Grade or Hebrew language. 
(Set Dumps am.) 

■ In Loci CoJrrsACTte, t*b* W-M kon-irSk-tu* (Lai., 
»law of the pis## where contracted), U the doctrine 
that all contracts made, or obligations incurred, have 
1123 


an implied reference to the laws of the place where the 
transaction oocurred, unless! t appear otoafwu* op th* 
fioe of th® oonlrtot. 

Lsx Hbboatou a, or Law Mimwast, Mr 
b’ees (Lat.), in a general sense, danotae to* 
usages and custom* which, among civilised et 
regulate matters relating to com mere*. In this 
seats of toe term, th* subjedt is very iedefin 
different countries have different customs, sad tbe magi. 




In thia country, it is applied to that system of laws whim . 
applies to mercantile contracts, and it based upeuth* 
custom of merchants, Tbe law merchant is frequently 
referred to in the early English statutes m a wesU . 
known system, and diaiinet mn th* ordinary lave. 
The principal subjects embraced within it are ws la* 
of sliij pirig, including that of marina insurance; to* 
law of negotiable bills of exchange and promissory 
notes: and toe law of sales; all of which are trot tad 
tpeciallr in other parts of this work. 

Lex T alwhus, or Law or RxXamatiox, UIu 
m'y (Lot.), is used to denote a mode of punishing 
crime, by doing to the criminal toe same hurt which 
ho lute done to his neighbour. Among the Jew*, to 
wall m among the ancient Greeks ana Homans, th* 
Egyptians, &o., the law of retaliation was frequently 
enforced; as we read of " an eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth,** Ac. In general, however, retaliation 
cannot be a proper measure of justice, for thsdiflewno# 
of persons, place, time, provocation, of other circum¬ 
stances, may enhance or mitigate the oft’enoe. Thera 
are, besides, many crimes that will not admit of retalia¬ 
tion without manifest absurdity and injnation. 

Let, or Ltb, lot, U, in Chem., a technical term fur 
tbe solution of an alkali. 

La ybbiv Jab. (Sm Jab, Elbotbioai.) 

Lkzb Majesty, leetc mdd'-jee-te (Lat. t*M mqfra* 
tatic crimen), in Law, is applied to any orime com¬ 
mitted against the sovereign power Of a state. 

Lias, li'-ile, a term applied in Geo!, to denote a 
peculiar formation, consisting of thick argillaceous 
deposits, which constitutes tbs foundation on which 
the oolite series rests. The word lias is believed to 
have had its origin in a provincial mode of pronouncing 
the English word lautre. To a considerable depth, the 
upper portion of these deposits consists of beds of 
deep-blue marl, containing a ftw irregular beds of 
limestone. In tbe lower portion, however, the lime¬ 
stone beds increase in frequency, and assume the cha¬ 
racteristic aspect of 1ms, presenting a series of thin 
stony beds, separated by narrow argillaceous parting*, 
*o that the quarries of this rock hsoim a striped or 
rihboc-iike appearance when viewed from a distant*. 
When in their purest-state, these limestone beds con¬ 
tain about 80 per cent, of bine, the other oonatituento 
being alumina, iron, and silica. The iiiue afforded by 
the bin* Um is strong, *nd is distinguished by havittg 
tbe propei ty of setting under water. Tho lisa clay 
often occurs in the form of soft slate or shale, which 
divides into thin laminm, and is frequently impregnated 
with bitumen and iron pyrites. In consequence of 
this, when laid in heaps with faggot* and set on fire, 
it continues to bum till tbe pyrites is decomposed. It 
alto ignites spontaneously sMt it fslls in large mast** 
from the cliffs on the sea-shore and beooatss moistened. 
The slum slate of Whitby «• of ibis kind. The whole 
of the lisa formation is rieli In fossils, *nd is remark¬ 
able for its numerous remains of ohambered univalves 
and bivalves, and certain sped** of fish sod vertebral 
animals allied to toe order of Heards, tome of which 
•re of enormous site. The ichthyosaurus sad plesio¬ 
saurus were amongst these. (See IcttlltMimh 
PinstosAunus.) The Um orosset England from Whit¬ 
by, in Yorkshire, to Lyme, in Dorsetshire. It* most 
valuable productions are wster-scithtg lima and blunt- 
•bale. A similar formation is found in Erance, to to* 
Alps, sad in toe Jura. - V: 

LxnAttow, H-lat'*skm» (Lot. Kim I pour), in tb* 
religious worship Of tho ancients, to* pouring of wine, 
or some other liquid on to* altar or on the ground ., 
during sacrifice. Libation* wetealto in use among this" 
Hebrews, who poured • hia of wine on ths vi«tkn after 

it wm killed. It wm also m custom wmbng th* Gp*s|* 
and Homan* at their feMts to pour oat a small craaatitf 
of win* by way of libation to toe gods. """''/r 



THUS DICTIONARY OF 


Libel 


Linn, U'-btl (Lot. HbtUut, Fr. libilh), to Law, fa 
4 malicious defamation of any person, made pnblio by 
either printing, writing, signs, or pietnres, in order to 
provoke him to wrath or expose torn to pnblio hatred, 
contempt; and ridicule. Libel, which is written slan¬ 
der, is looked upon, m law, as a greater offence than 
mere slander, being regarded as committed with greater 
deliberation, and as usu&Jly inflicting more extensive 
and permanent injury. Every libel is viewed as a pub* 
lie offenen, as having a direct tendency to a breach of 
the pnblio peace, by provoking the person libelled. 
Ia order to constitute a libel. It must be published; 
but the communication of it to any person is a suffi¬ 
cient publication in the eye of the law; and, therefore, 
the sending an abusive private letter to a man is as 
much a libel as if it were openly printed, for it tends 
equally to a byeaoh of the peaoe. For the same reason 
it was, until very recently, immaterial whether the 
matter of the libel were true or false, sinee it was the 
provocation, and not the falsity, that was considered to 
be tbe thing to be punished; but by 0 & 7 Viet. c. 98, 
it is allowed to a defendant, in pleading to an indict¬ 
ment for a libel, to allege the truth of the matters 
charged, and that it was for tbe public benefit that 
they should be published. The truth of the libel may 
then be inquired into at the trial; but it shall not 
amount to a dofenoe, unless it was lor the public 
benefit that the matter charged should be published. 
If, after euob plea, the defendant shall be convicted, 
the court may, in pronouncing sentence, consider 
Whether the guilt of tbe defendant is aggravated or 
mitigated by the plea. In a civil action, however, a 
libel must appear to be false, ns well as scandalous; 
for, if the charge be true, the plaintiff has received no 
private injury, and has no ground to demand compen¬ 
sation for himself, whatever oiTenco it may have been 
against the public peace; and therefore, upon a civil 
aation, the truth of the eocusslian may always bo 
pleaded in bar of tho suit. The sending an abusive 
private letter to a man does not constitute publication 
•o as to support s civil action. Ily 8 & 7 Viet. c. 98, 
the publishing, or threatening to publish, a lihol, or 
proposing to abstain from publishing anything, with 
intent to extort money, shall be punishable by im¬ 
prisonment for any term not exceeding three years; 
and ,the publication of auy defamatory libel, knowing 
tbe same to be false, is punishable with imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two yoars, and Bitch lino as 
the court shall award: and tbe bare publication of 
auch libel aboil be punishable with imprisonment for 
any term not exceeding one year. The printer of a 
libel is liable for prosecution as well as tbe writer; and 
ao also is the person who sells it. In an action for 
a libel in a newspaper or other periodical, the defend¬ 
ant may plead that it was inserted without malice, and 
that he made, or offered to make, an apology before 
the action was commenced, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. There are oertain kinds of communications 
that are regarded aa privileged, and cannot be viewed 
as libellous, unless malioe be proved, or may be inferred 
from the circumstances. Such are charges made by a 
master against a servant in giving bis character to a 
party inquiring after it. Be (ore 32 Geo. III. e. 60, the 
jury on a criminal trial for libel could only decide upon 
the fact of publication, and whether the libel meant 
that whioh was ascribed to it in the indictment; but 
now they may take the whole matter into consideration, 
and may flea a general verdict of guilty or not guilty 
upon the whole question in issue. There ia no truth 
in tho vulgar maxim, that “ the greater the truth the 
greator tbe libel.” Libel is alio tbe name given in the 
proceedings in the ocolesiastical courts to tbe articles 
drawn out in a formal allegation, setting forth the 
complainant's ground of complaint. 

I/iBKLLCii. (See Dragon-flit.) 

IitBXK, li'-btr (Lat., bark), a term used to Bot. to 
denote tho interior lining of tbe bark of exogenous 

f dents. In this part of the bark only the woody or 
ongitudinal tissun occurs. In many instances it is 
very ahundaut, and exceedingly tough and thick-sided, 
in consequence of whioh it u of great value for many 
purposes. When freed from the oeUolar tissue 
auiiering to it, it is often manufactured into oordage, 
especially in trees and shrubs of the natural order 
4fiKV<kri!if, Tli© useful articles commonly called Russia 


liberty 


mats are made from tbs thin larainm into vrbich'the 
endopklasu m of the lime-tree (Tilia nanpaa) readily 
separates. Tbe lace-bark of Jamaica, remarkable for 
its beautiful lace-like appearance when pulled gently to 
a lateral direction, and for its great toughness, is tbe 
laminated liber of Lagetta lintearia in consequence 
of its latter quality, it is twisted into whiplashes. The 
liber appears to he formed annually, at the same time 
aa the concentrio Bones of wood, and is intended by 
nature to convey downwards the secretions elaborated 
in the bark and leaves. The term ban , or bait, ia 
applied by gardeners to the liber of the lime-tree, 
which is used for making paolciog-mate, and also for 
binding np bunches of flowers, to. 9 

Libbbal, lib'-e-ral (Lat. liberalii), to Polity is a 
term applied to one who advocates 1 literal principles, 
the extension of popular rights or influence. 

Libbbtibs or Feanohibb. (See Fbancexsb.) 

Liubbtinb, lib'-er-tin, is a term derived from tbe 
Latin hbertinui, which signilled a freedman, a slave 
that had received his liberty. Libertine, in its modern 
souse, denotes one freed from restrsint, more particu¬ 
larly one who leads a licentious life. 

IjiBERTin88, or Liurbiini, in Ecel. Hist., were asset 
of fanatics that aro ■ in Flanders about tbe year 152d. 
They maintained th religion consists m the union of 
the spirit with thf .Supreme Being; and that, when 
this is attained by sublime contemplation and elevation 
of mind, those who have readied it may indulge, with¬ 
out exception or restraint, their appetites and passions, 
as all Ihmr actions are then perfectly innocent. They 
held thut the Deity was the Bole operating cause in the 
mind of man, and the immediate author of all human 
actions, and that men could not, properly speaking, 
commit sin. They spread principally in Holland anil 
Rrahant; and through the favour and protection of 
Margaret of Navarre, they obtained a footing in 
Franco. Calvin wrote a special treatise against them, 
and their spread in France was prevented. A party at 
Geneva got the same name, being resolute opponents 
nt Calvin’s chureh rule, and calling out for liberty. 
They mmlo no pretence of any religious system, and 
were mostly persons of lioentioua and immoral lives, 
who could not bear tbo severe discipline of Calvin. 

Libebtt, lib'-er-ie (Lat. libertat), denotes, in a 
general sense, a state of freedom, in contradistinction 
to slavery or restraint. It is either natural or civil: 
the former consists properly in a power of acting as 
one thinks At, without any restraint or control, unless 
such aB the law of nature imposes, being a right inhe¬ 
rent in us by birth, and one of the gifts of God to man 
at his creation, when he endowed him with the faculty 
of free will.. But every man, when he enters into 
society, necessarily gives np a part of his natural 
liberty, and, in consideration of receiving the advan¬ 
tages of protection, commerce, Ac., he is obliged to 
conform himself to those laws which the community has 
thought lit to establish. Civil liberty, therefore, ii no 
other than natural liberty restrained by human laws as 
far as is necessary and expedient for tbe common weal. 
Ilence, tbe law which restrains a man from doing mis¬ 
chief to hi# felloe-citizens, though it diminishes the 
natural, increases the civil liberty of mankind; but 
every wanton and causeless restraint of the will of the 
subject, whether by a monarch or a popular assembly, 
is a degree of tyranny. Even laws whioh regulate or 
constrain our conduct to matters of indifference, with¬ 
out any good end in view, are destructive of liberty. 
Laws, when prudently framed, are by no msecs sub¬ 
versive, but rather introdootive of liberty; tar "where 
there is no law there Is no freedom." Civil liberty, 
rightly understood, consists in the power of doing 
whatever the laws permit. Tbe rights and liberties 
enjoyed in this country are, in the law books, divided 
into three classes1. Tbe right of personal security, 
which accords to each individual legal and'uninter¬ 
rupted enjoyment of his life, his limbs, his body, his 
health, and hie reputation; 2 . the right of personal 
liberty, or the power of moving one’s person to what¬ 
soever place his own tedination may direst, without 
i mprisooment or restraint, unless by due oours* of law; 

3. the right of private property, Which consists in the 
free use, enjoyment, ana disposal pf all his acquisitions, 
without any control ot diminution, sate tony by the . 
laws of the land. Liberty, in a philosophical sense, is 
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thepeparto will, or not to will, a certain not, (At* 
F*Jwwl«A.) Liberty of conscience, in ohureh matters, 
denotes the power to exercise nqr particular form of 


Libssty, Cab or, a term which mar be mid to order to it* adoption, * public meeting or 
eriae from the following feet*. The right of covering payer* mutt hare been duty convened, end tl 
the head wm always esteemed the symbol of liberty j sition for its adoption must nave been voted b 



ubllo meeting of 


and the first aot of siares, when they were set free, two-thirds of the person* then present. * The <tOWn» 
used to be the setting of a cap on the head, as, during council, or imnroTement>1»serd, or pnrith vestry, aetht , 
their slavery, they elways went bareheaded. The case may be, then becomes empowered to levy* nbnrysl 
cap thue became symbolical of their restoration to rate, not exceeding one* penny in the pound, on th* 
freedom. This simple sign of liberty has played an rateable value oflhe assessable property ic tb* borough, 
active part in many a revolution. Gessler'e order diatrlot, or parish. The library rata may be applied < 
i0 salute bis hat was the cause of the Swiss out- wholly to the establishment of a library, or party to a 
break, and the subsequent recovery of the liberty library and partly to a museum. The management-euA 
of Switzerland Tbe arm* of the Swiss cantons are control of the libraries and museums thus established 
expressive of this fact, as they have a round hat for a is, in a oity or borough, vested in the council) in a dim 
crest. .In England, a blue cap with a white border, on trict, in the improvement-board) and in a parlshviU 
which is the inscription "Liberty" in golden letters, commissioners to bo named hy tbe vestry. The corn- 
forms the symbol of the constitutional liberty of the lnunioners must he ratepayers, and not less than threw 
tuition ; and Britannia is often represented holding or more than nine. This managing body ha* power tW 
tin’s up on the point of her spear. Tbe term rap.o/ provide books, newspapers, maps, specimens of aft 1 
liberty is, however, more generally applied to the and soienoc, and all other needful matters; and to am* 
French revolutionary reign. It eouaisia of a red cup ploy the requisite oOicers and servante: admission to 
(taken from those worn by the lihcraled slaves of Mar- all ihe libraries established under th* not to be free of *11 
seillea), and it was first used in the great revolution of charge. Other nets make similar provisions for Scotland 
17H0. Tbe Jacobin club afterwards made the red cap amt Ireland. The first library established under the 
a badge of membership, and it was afterwurd* called Public Librario* Act of 1850 was that of Manchester, 
the Jacobin cup. Liverpool speedily followed the example; then Kor- 

Libbkty or rns Par.sa. (See Pause ) wieh, Winchester, Sheffield, &o. Almost all the libra. 

Liberty, Turk or, a revolutionary symbol, first rics which have been founded under the act include 
used by the Americans in their outbreak with England both reference and lending departments. In the lend- 
in the last century. A large elm was adopted at llos- ing department of the Manchester library, ne one i* 
ton, on which obnoxious characters were hung in allowed to borrow a book from tbe library without 
effigy, and the following inscription was placed on it:— having first obtainod an obligation signed by two rate- 
“ This tree was planted in 161A, and preserved by order payers on the burgess-roll of Manchester or Salford, 
of the sons of liberty in 1700." It was thenceforth undertaking to replaoo any book which may bo lout or 
termed the liberty tree; but, in 1771, it wus cut down materially injured hy the person borrowing, 
by the British troops, who ocoupied tho town. On the Libbabirs, Itikbbatino, are libraries orcolleotionB 
breaking out of the French revolution in 1780, a simi- of hooks which are removed from one plaoe to another 
lur device was adopted, and a liberty tree planted by after a certain time, when a new collection takes their 
the Jacobins in Pans. The Lombardy poplar was flrat place. The idea originated with Mr. Samuel Brown, 


used, but the Frcuch name of it ( peuplier ) affording of Haddington; and as an instance of the working or 
much derision, oaks or fir-trees were used instead. the institution, we quote hit wordsaa given in McCtd* 
Liuba, li'-bril (Lat. libra, the balanoe), a constell.i- Inch’s " Geographical Dictionary," art. Haddington - 
tion which gives its name to the seventh sign of the “ In 18115 there were, in East Lothian, forty-three divi¬ 
sions of these libraries of fifty volumes each. Bach di- 


tiou which gives its name to the seventh sign of the “ In 1885 there were, in East Lothian, forty-three divi- 
zodiao. It seems to have once formed a part of the sinus of these libraries of fifty volumes each. Bach di¬ 
constellation Scorpio, which then occupied two signs vision remains for two years in the same place, when it 
of tho zodiac, the body being in one part, and the is removed to another locality,and inooeeded hy a new 
claws, now called Libra, in the other. It lies between supply of books of tbe same number; so that each 
iScorpio, Virgo, the Centaur, and Lupus. Its largest locality has a fresh supply of new useful reading every 

stars arw or the second magnitude. The sun enters two years.The use of the books i* gratuitous, if 

Libra at the commencement of the vemul equinox, and so wished, bnt never more than a penny per annum 
the name was probably given to this constellation and linn been systematically taken from any reader; but 
sign of the zodiac, iu allusion to the equality that voluntary contributions, either in books or money, arw 
exists at that time between day and night. received." The system has been extended to various 

Lin Habibs, Feauc.—The importance of establish- other parte of Scotland, at also of England, Ireland, 
ing public libraries was first brought tinder tho notice Canada, ft,o. Tbe numerous parish and other libraries 
of parliament in 1818, when Mr. >V. Ewart, M.P. for that hare been established since that system was in* 
tlie Dumfries burghs, moved for the appointment of a trodueed, have rendered it lest ueceesary, and now it J* 
select committee of the house to report upon tho sub- curried on but in few part*. 

ject. Information was collected regarding the manage- Libbaby, li'-briUre (Lat. liber, a book), denotes both . 
ment and benefits of public libraries in other countries, a collection of books and the apartment or edifice in 
witnesses were examined; and tbe conclusion arrived which they are contained. The most ancient library 
at was, that this country was far behind others in the on record was founded by Osymandyas, king of Egypt, 
matter of publie libraries, and that "oar preeent infe- a contemporary of David, king of Israel. At * very 


Fiaistretas of Athena it said ito 


rior portion" was "unworthy of the power, the lihe- early date the Jew* attached collections of books to 
ratify, and the literature of the country." In 1850, Mr. most of tbehr synagogues; and we are told that Nebew 
Ewart moved for Ifeave to bring in a bill for enabling mi ah founded a public library at Jerusalem. In tho 
town-councils to establish publie libraries and mu- recent discoveries in Assyria, a vast collection of clay 
seiuna by levying » rate, not exceeding one halfpenny tablets, bearing cuneiform inscriptions, was found in 
in the pound, on the general assessment of tbe town, the pulses at Nineveh, forming whet bee been .termed 
After considerable opposition, it passed both houses, a "library in day." Fiaistratus of Athens it said to 
and rcoeived the rayal assent on the 11th of August, have established the first public library in Greece, end ,. 
On 20th March, 1854, Mr. Ewart moved for leave to to have collected, at great trouble and expense, the' 
introduce a bill to “ amend and extend an act for en. works of Homer. Aristotle is the first person on record 
sbling town-conncila to establish libraries and museums who was possessed of a private hhracy. After the 
freely open to the publie •" but various delays and diffi- death of Alexander, the love of science sod l it e ratu re 
oqjtie* prevented the successful prosecution of the generally passed from Athens and Greeoe to Abt*-Vj 
measure until nextasttion, when it was carried through, andria, where we* formed the-mottmagnifleent'librenr^; 
and obtained the royal aseeht on 30th July, 1855. This of ancient times -. it i* said to have contained no fewer' 


, cipal boroughs baring a population, by ins last census Next to die Alexandrian library, that of Fairy emus 
tut wall have been taken, of more than 5,000 per- vraa the moat renowned, end it said to have,contained 
sous; (2) to all district* of like population haring en 200,000 volumes. The first library established etBocue 
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was probably that founded by Panins Amilitis, x.c. 187, 
Having denied Parse us, king of Macedonia, to 
brought bii library to Borne; and thia collection me 
FiibfifrnueoUy normonted by the library of Apwioan! 
th* TeUtv, brought by Sylla from Athens. Prom the 
Interoonrae of tie Homans with the Greeks, tbe pas- 
■fcm for forming librariea rapidly increased, and indi¬ 
viduals began to pride 4 tbent*eltes on their private 
eolisotion*. Among the illustrious Bomana wlio have 
been noted for their msgniOoent librariea, are Aainiua 
Foilio, Crsssus, Caesar, XiiiouUus, and Cicero. Among 
the project* formed by Cmer wu the establishment 
Of a public library: and the duty of seleotiug and ar- 
tatigmg it was unsigned to Varro; but the design was 
frustrated by tbe aasaaeination of the emperor. Among 
tbe benefits conferred by the emperor A ngnstua upon 
Rome wae the erection of two public libraries,—the 
Ootavian and the Palatine. The successors of Au- 
gnstus, though they did not equally encourage learn¬ 
ing, were not altogether neglectful of its interests. 
Tiberius founded a library in the new temple of Apollo i 
Vespasian established a library in the new temple of 
Peaoe; and even Domitien, in the early part of his 
reign, restored, at vast expense, the libraries in the 
Capitol which had been burned ; anil to this end 
both collected M8S. from various countries, and sent 
scribes to Aiesandria espressly to make copies of works 
there. The most magnificent librai y, however, founded 
by the emperors at Home was that ot the emperor 
Vlpius Trajan, from whom it reenived the name of 
the Ulpian library. Constantine the O-rent, after re¬ 
moving the sent of liis empire to Constantinople, is 
Mid to have given a large share of his attention to the 
formation of a library, and to have bestowed especial 
pains in the reeoue, as far as possible, of those Christum 
works which had been doomed to destruction by his 
predecessor Diocletian. The task was continued by 
bis ton Constantiua, Theodosias II. and others, until 
it comprised, according to some accounts, upwards of 
100,000 volumes. Ths emperor Leo 1II, is stated to 
have burnt a considerable library at. Constantinople in 
930; and between thin time and the capture of Con- 
atantinople by the Crusadore, several such casualties 
ire related to have occurred. This lust calamity, how- 
ever,eclipsed all previous losses, and, two hundred and 
fifty yean later, it was followed by the final destruction 
'the empire; the imperial library, lew ever, was 
preserved oy the exprem command of Mohammed, 
•ad was kept in some apartments ol tbe aeragtio. 
'Whether it was destroyed by Amurath IV., as ia com. 
manly supposed, or allowed to fall into decay, is 
uncertain; but there are not a few scholars of emi¬ 
nence who still believe that euaient and valuable MSS. 
are concealed in the seraglio of the SuHhu, though it 
has been repoatedly asserted, that the library ot the 
Sultan does nut contain one Greek or Larin MS. of 
.guy importance. The manner in which the nneient 
'books were written (upon rolls) greatly increased the 
number of volumes; and it ia said that “ the largest 
libraries in nnoient times might be represented by the 
■contents of a modern library containing from 60,not) to 
100,000 volumes.”—(JEdwnrib.) Comparatively little 
is known of the libraries of the middle ages. It is 
weusl to speak pf these as “ the dark ages,*' and to look 
Upon them an a period when learning and intellectual 
Culture were almost extinct. Among the people gene- 
rally this may have been the case; bat they still had 
to abiding-place in tbe monasteries, to an extent that 
those unacquainted with the inner history of the period 
Would scarcely credit. Many of the monks gave them¬ 
selves not only to the study but to the transcribing of j 
books; and to their oare and labour we are indebted 
for many of the ancient work* that have come down 
to us. Foremost among the cultivators of loarnine 
and the arts stands tbe order of St. Benedict, which 
bad the good fortune to include a number of men 
remarkable for mental vigour and force of character. 
Many of these religious houses had considerable libra- 
rim attached to them, catalogues of several of which 
hare been print rd in recent times. In Alexandria, 
the Arabians had n considerable collection of Arabian 
bonks; and A1 Mamonn collected many Greek manu¬ 
scripts in Ilagdad. In ths West, libraries were formed 
la the second half of the 8th century by the encourage¬ 
ment of Charlemagne. In France, one of the most 
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celebrated was that in tha abbey of fit. Germain dec 
Pris, near Faria. In Germany, the libraries of Fulda, 
Oorrsy, and, In the 11th century, that of Jtemohau, 
were valuable. In Spain, in tbe 19th century, the 
Moon had seventy public librariea, of which mat of 


Cordova fa raid to have contained 260.000 volumes. In 
England and Italy libraries were also founded with 
great seal, particularly in tbe former country by 
Richard Aungerville, in the latter by Petrarch, noc- 
oacio, and others. The revival of learning is usually 
dated from the middle of the 16th century. On the 
lull of Constantinople in 1433, many of its inhabitants 
emigrated into Italy, and were the means of awakening 
an interest in classical learning. The appetite Aft 
books was revived and quickened, and no labour ur 
expense was spared in acquiring tbegn, learned men 
being despatched in all directions to collect manu¬ 
scripts. The invention of printing wss of great service, 
as enabling collections of books to be made at less 
trouble ana expense. Boren] of the great libraries of 
Europe date tlieir first beginnings prior to 1465, when 
ll^f nrt of printing had been established, but without 
having, as yet, materially affected the labours of the 
copyists; os the imperial libraries uf Paris end Vienna, 
thcLaurentian library atFlorenoe, and the library of the 
Vatican. Town lit rice had also begun to be formed 
in various parts, p ■ oularly of Germany and France. 
In this respect England stands in striking contrast to 
other countries, being centuries behind them. In 1570. 
Si r Humphrey G ilbcrl in vain pressed upon the attention 
of Queen Elizabeth the importance of establishing a 
public library, after the pattern set us by “ tbe more 
civilized nations; as Germany, Italy, and France." In 
fact, it was nut until the reign of James I. that Great 
Britain could boast of even a royal library worthy of 
the name. The Bodleian library was founded in 1507, 
and down to 1753, when the British Museum library 
was formed, it continued to be tbe only one of national 
importance. Referring for further information on 
this subject to Edwards's "Memoirs of Libraries and 
Handbook of Library Economy." and bis article on 
Libraries in tbe “ Encyclopedia Britannioa," to 
Guild's ■* Librarian's Manual,” Itbees’a ” Manual of 
Public Libraries in tbe United States," and a long and 
interesting article on Library in tbe *■ English Cyel>- 
ptrdia,” we give here s table of the principal libraries, 
with the number of volumes, Ac., m each, according 
to the latest reports >— 

_ „_ When No. of Volumes. 

Haos, Kama. Founded. Mated. MBtt. 

London....British Mnsenm 1753 600,000 40,000 

Oxford.Bodleian . 1597 260,080 93,000 

Cambridge ... University . 1475 197,000 8,183 

Edinburgh .. Advocates’ . 1680 172,000 9,000 

„ University . 1580 100,000 400 

Dublin.Trinity College 1802 126,000 1,600 

Paris............ Imperial . 1377 850,000 8,400 

Arsenal.. 1789 202,000 6,000 

8t. Genevfeve... 1624 180,000 8,600 

,. Mnzariu . 1660 132,000 8,000 

Stratbnrg.. ... Town.. 1531 180,000 1,590 

Bordeaux. Town.1738 123,000 ' 820 

Munich.IioysL.-„—1550 800,000 18,600 

Berlin .Boy si.. 1661 500,000 10,000 

Vienna.Imperial .... 1440 850,000 90,000 

University .—. 1777 120,000 - 

Dresden ...... Royal . 1665 300,000 2,600 

Gottingen ...University,...,, 1736 300,000 6,000 

AVolfenbfittel Ducal .. 1604 200,000 4,500 

Tubingen...... University ...... — 200,000 20,000 

Stuttgart.Royal ............ 1766 200,000 16,000 

Leipsic.University —... 1548 160,000 9^00 

Hamburg.Town . 1529 150,000 6,000 

Gotha .Ducal . 1640 180,000 6,000 

Darmstadt ... Grand-Ducal... 1760 800,000 4,000 

Heidelberg ... University lltlM 1703 200,000 3,000 

IVeimsr .Dnoal ftrisssMSS* *"** 140,000 — 

Prague......... University .— 1850 130,000 4,063 

Breslau.University — 1611 850,000 2,000 

Angsburg.Town_—^ 1637 118,000 804 

Hanover ..Royal ...:&«••• J680 120,000 — 

Erlangen ...... University —1748 160,000 600 

Brussels .Town.I860 200,000 18,006 

„ Royal _— 1837 116,000 15,01)0 

The Hague... Royal-- 1986 100,000 3,000 


800,000 2,866 
300,000 6,000 

200,060 4.500 

200,000 20,000 


— 140,000 — 


1637 118,000 S» 
1680 120,000 — 
1743 160,000 600 

1360 200,000 18,000 
1837 116,000 15,01)0' 
1986 100,000 3,000 
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Libration of tbe Moon 


Vkn JVtxcT VotaWK. 
fUMKhd. frtnuxL mm. 

Some ..Vatican............ 1480 300,000 24,000 

Bologna ...... t?diversity ...... 1000 180,000 11,000 

Naples.Royal . 1780 160,000 4,700 

Turin...University __ 1430 116,000 S,000< 

Venice.St. Mark's . I486 108,000 10.000 

Florence MagHubecchiao 1714 150,000 13,000 

„ Lauren tian...... 1444 120,000 6,000 

Milan .Jtrer* . 1703 125,000 1,000 

Madrid.Royal . 1713 125,000 3,600 


Bt.Petrrsburg Imperial .. 
• „ Acudeiny.. 


1747 450,000 26,000 
1726 110.000 — 


personal liberty to the party to whom it ia given, and 
cannot be transferred; bat it may be made to a man 
or bis assigns. Tima, A grants to B a license to go 
through hu ground i but by this, none but B may go 
through it. A license may be by parole, as wall as in 
writing; and if it be for up specified tune, it may at 
any time be countermanded. The term license is more 
particularly applied to the authority given by govern* 
■xsent to persons to catty on oertain trades or profes¬ 
sions, and for which a doty is payable to the state. 
{Bee Tax*tiosr.) License of marriage ia » permission 


Copenhagen Royal . 1650 410,000 18,000 

„ 'X. University ...... 1780 1(0,000 4.000 

Upsal .University ...... 1«2X 185,000 7,000 

Christiania ... University ...... 1811 120,(XK) 600 

h'<* Fork ... Astor .. 1830 100,000 — 

Boston.Alhcnwnm ...... 1804 76,000 — 

„ Public City. 1852 70,000 — 

C ‘^ nJ * e - ] Harvard College 1704 75,500 — 

Philadelphia Library Co., Ac. 1781 70,000 — 

Vo"*”"} Congressional... 18B1 60,700 — 

Albany, n'.Y. State. 1818 68,800 — 

Evan though these figures were more reliable than we 
believe them to lie, it is evident that the aecuruey of 
this mode of estimating the sise of a library will depend 
very much upon what is reckoned a volume. In the 
continental libraries, works are regarded as separate 
volumes which, in the British Museum library, would 
be counted only as one. Thus, three.voluuio novels, 
at the Museum, are usually bound into one, and 
rockoned only as one volume, whereas in tiie other 
libraries they would be counted as three; and the same 
with many others. Hence, relatively, the number ol 
volumes in the Museum library is much greater than 
appears nit this list; aud we believe thnt actually, in 
point of sise, it is inferior only to that of Paris. 

LimiATiON or run Moon, U-brai'-nkun (Lat. libra, 
a balance).—The term libration signifies a slight oscil¬ 
lation or rocking motion from side lo side of a oertain 
position, tlie body iu libration inclining first to one 
side and then to the oilier, as any body will do whose 
equilibrium has been disturbed. Tbs expression '* li¬ 
bration of tlie moon ” is applied to an irregularity in 
the moon's motion, through which the moon does not 
wt all times present the same face to an observer on 
the earth's surface. The moon accomplishes her revo¬ 
lutions about her axis and in her orbit in the same 
mtan time. Now, if the moon's motion iu ber orbit 
were uniform at all times during the period of revolu¬ 
tion, and if the plane of her equutor passed through t he 
«SHtre of the earth, the moon would always exhibit 
the same face to an observer in that position ; but 
mu this ia not the case, and at the moon’s orbits! motion 
u irregular, the axis of the moon does not always pre¬ 
serve the same inclination to an observer on the earth, 
bnt appears to have a slight oscillatory mot ion, through 
which very small eresornt-abaped portionsof the moon's 
surface, at all part* of ber ciroumlerenoe, north, south, 
rest, and west, are alternately presented and withdrawn 
4 xoid view at regular periodic times. 

Ltbbktto, It-brtl'-to (Huh, a small book), a term 
•Bplwd to the words constituting the text of an opera. 
Perhaps the best, and oertaiaiy the most fertile, 
writer of libretti, is Eugdne Scribe, the French au¬ 
thor. Among the best German writers of libretti may 
bo quoted Kind for Weber's 11 Fraachnta," and Von 
Cheat for •• Enryanthe." 

tionn, it'-ieu (Lat. liemtia), in Law, ia a power 
or authority given to one to do a lawful act. It ia a 
personal liberty to the party to whom it ia given, and 


which stay be granted by bishops far msfl j ftog outset 
persons; and parsons marrying without a Been**, t* 
without publishing the banns of ma t rim o n y, incur a 
penalty. (AtVosutt.) 

Licnttsunn, W-ssa'-ske-oft (Let. Ncnthif, J&taaHMme 
who has a license to exeroise a profession. It) sons* 
foreign universities It means a degree; hitisBpwl. 
it is unknown, except in tbb iuatanoa of toe degree of 
licentiate of medioma granted by the university of 
Cambridge. , 

Licbknks, Liens ns, W-ken-ne, WJhsra, nrMskV 
#-«<•«, li/th’-tM (Gr. Mchtn), in Bofc., toe Lichen ard. 
of thallogcnoua AeotyUtdoi im, consisting of perennial 
plants, composed ol parenchymatous cells, enraged 
so ns lo form a foliaoeous, somewhat woody, lowly, 
crufttaceona, or leprous Uiailut, living and fruotuying 
in the uir, and growing ou the bark of #eas, on old 
palings, walls, rocks, Ac. ; usually epiphytic, but wtu- 
times parasitic, aud commonly presenting a. toy, 
shrivelled, more or leas lifeless appesriuioe. Llflhsns 
are dlstnlmted over all parts of the world, and form a 
considerable proportion of tbo vegetation of toe polar 
regions and of luountsin-topa. Many apeoies poaaese 
nutritive properties, from containing starchy matter, 
such being also emollient and demulcent. Others 
contain bitter principles, which render them tonic and 
astringent. Heveral, again, are important as dyeing 
agents. None are known to be poisonous, (toe 
Cktrahia, Gunroom, Lbcanoea, Rocgwlu.) 

Lictok, hlc'-tor (probably from Lat. ligare, to bind), 
lloniHit officers of stata who attended on tha early 
lioman kings, and afterwards on the chief magistrates 
of the republio,—the consuls, decemvirs, dictator*, and 
master of the horse. Each bore on ills shoulder a 
bundle of rods bound about an axe, whioh was am- 
Idemuticol of the power of the magistrate to iutot 
punishment by death and by scourging. Tt was the 
duty of the lietorato carryout the orders of the magis¬ 
trate with regard to those who were found guilty of any 
offence agmimt the state or private individuals, and it 
is supposed that they derived their name from having 
to bind criminals before indicting capital or aorpom 
punishment on them. The bundles of rods end axes 
i hot iho liutors carried ns emblems of the regal and 
consular dignity were termed fatten. 

Li ear., Ittje (Pr. hue, from Lat. limn, to bind}, 
properly denotes one bound, or united by allegiance 
to another, Hence a liegeman is one who owes alto* 
gmiiee to a superior, and a liege lord is a superior to 
whom such allegiance is due. Hubjeot* are lieges of 
tlieir king, who is their liege lord. 

I.ixiv, (s'-ea, or U'-ett (Kr., bond), in Law, ia the 
right, of a creditor to retain the property of bis debtor 
until his debt 1ms >ieen paid. Liens are either general 
or speoiflo. A general lien is a right to retain certain 
goods until all ibn olsims of the holder against the 
debtor are satisfied. This sort of lien is nai favoured 
by the law. A specific lien ia the right to retain cer¬ 
tain goods for claims arising from these goods. Thus, 
m the sale of any article, the vendor has a right to 
retain it until the price agreed be paid. As a general 
rule, a workman may retain any article which w hat 
improved for the price of his labour; as a tailor Who 
has received cloth to make into a coat may retain tha 
coat until he is paid for the labour of making it, Alt 
innkeeper may retain the goods of his guest until tbS 
amount of his bill ia paid. Liens are implied fcy lew, 
or authorised by custom; or they may be oreeted fr 
express contract. The eustom, however, to belsgaL ' 
must be reasonable; but this does not apply to special 
contract, which ic good, though tt way also be ioolUk 
or hard. Lien can exist only when we p os se ssi on of 
the goods has been legally obtained, and cea ses to exist 
the moment they are parted with. A tin can os# 1 
be baaed upon a present existing claim. It is not? 
afiected by the lapse of time, like a simple debt; forthe 
lien exists so long as the creditor combines to retain 
tiie goods in his possession. MttrUime lien applies to. 
ships, freight, or cargo, and differ* from the other.to' 
not depending upon possession, and requiring s logs! 
process tor its enforcement. It may arise by law or 
by specie) contract. Seamen hew alien on the vessel 
for their wages. Bottomry is also a lien ectoblished 


e her voyage. 
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Lientexin 


(Set Bowokey.)—R ef. HngUeh Cgclopadia— Arts and 
HitMei. 

LiBXTBKA.{«-M-tr-r*-'l(Gr./*ftM,sinooths eatenm, 
the intestine), ia a species or diarrhme in which the 
food passes' through the body in an almost unaltered 
state. (Set Diabhiicea.) 

Imams!, lef-Un'-iint or Menf-Aat (Fr.), a 
Bubal tern officer, who take* rank next to tho captain of 
a company, and who tills his plaoe and ditoharges his 
duties in case of his death, or whenever he happens to 
bo absent from the men under his command. Tn Mil., 
the term is applied as a prefix to the words general 
and colonel, to form the titles of officers who take rank 
twxt in order to generals and full colonels, and who 
form the second grade of general and field-officers 
respectively. (Sat Gmiut, Likutbitawt-Colomki..) 
In the marines, two lieutenants are allotted to a com¬ 
pany instead of a lieutenant and ensign, the junior 
lieutenant being styled second-lieutenant; and in the 
artillery there are tiro lieutenants to every battery ; 
but the junior lieutenant only rcoeives a loner rate of 

S sv, and is not distinguished by any difference of 
tie, as in the marines. This is also the case in the 
engineers. In fusilier regiments, the junior subaltern 
officer of a company was formerly styled second- 
ieutenant, but ho is now called ensign. Iu tiie army, 
tho lieutenant is distinguished by a crown on either 
aide of the collar of his coat or tunic. In tho navy, 
the senior lieutenant on board any vessel is distin¬ 
guished as first-lieutenant, except ho be in command 
of a gunboat or small vessel. Lieutenants in the 
navy rank with captains in the army. A lieutenant iu 
the navy receives 10s. per diem when on active service; 
but when he has the oomnmnd of a vessel, or is a 
first-lieutenant of seven years' standing, ho receives a 


Life-boat 


mences with the first production of the .germ t it ia 
manifested in the phenomena of growth ana reproduc¬ 
tion ; and it terminate* in the death of the' organised 
structure, when its component parts are disintegrated 
more or leas completely by the operation of tho- Com¬ 
mon laws of matter. Life ia thus "the tom of tho 
notions of an organised being." It includes all those 
phenomena which it is the province of the physiologist 
to consider. (See Physiology.) The changes exhi¬ 
bited by any one living being, in its normal condition 
at least, have one manifest tendency,—the preservation 
of its existence as a perfect structure. By these it is 
enabled to counteract tho ever-operating influence 
chemical and physical laws, and tn resist to a gLeater 
or less extent the injurious effects of external agencies. 
In the investigation of vital phenomena, - 'the fact has 
been too much overlooked, "that we always find a 
similarity of action when the organised structure on 
tho one hand, and the stimuli which call its properties 
into aotiritv on the other, are identical; and a diffe¬ 
rence in either of these conditions always produces a 
difference in the result." Wo do, indeed, occasionally 
find variations in the result, without being able to 
detect any change in cither of tho conditions; bat 
knowing how very im rfeot our powers of discovering 
minute changes at p 'ont are, and bearing in mind 
that every increase . our means of observation has 
gone to strengthen the force of our rule, we cannot 
look upon them as exceptions. In attempting to 
reduce the mass of phenomena presented to ua by 
vital actions to distinct classes, we find that all living 
beings introduce into their own structure alimentary 
substances derived from external sources; and like- 
that all submit their fluid ingredients to the 
influence of the element which they inhabit, so as to 


shilling a day more. < The number of lieutenants ap-1 produce a reciprocal ciiauge between them. Thus, the 
pointed to vessels varies in proportion to their rating; j function of respiration is essentially the same through. 


vesael of the first-rate carrying eight, with super 
unmeraries; one of tho Brcona rate, seven; and one 
of the third rate, six; and bo on to sloops, which carry 
two. 

LtBimwAHY-CoLOBBL, a field-officer that takes 
rank above a major, and next to a full colonel. The 
lieutenant-colonel always has thn actual command of 
the regiment or battu’lion to which he is attached, 
and is responsible for the drill nnd discipline of the 
men under him; the colonelcy of the regiment being 
an honorary appointment, involving cortuin privileges 
without the performance of any duties in connection 
with the post, which !b always bestowed on some general 
officer for long and distinguished services. 

Li*trmtr akt-Gbkeha t. (See General.) 

Liyb, Iff* (Sax. Iff, Igf ), is defined to he that "state 
or condition of a being that exhibits vital actions 
and it is thus placed in opposition to tho term death, 
which implies the state of a being in whioh those actions 
have altogether ceased, and whose structure is subject 
to no other foroes than those of inorganic matter, 
which speedily effect its decomposition. The class of 
phenomena to which we apply the term vital, and 
which differs in its character both from those of 
physics and chemistry, is only manifested by bodies of 
that peculiar structure which we term organised. It 
was long regarded as sufficient to attribute to the vital 
principle all those actions of a living body which cannot 
be referred to the lawe of ohemistry or physics. Tho 
laws of vital phenomena, however, are, in fact, as open 
to investigation as those which comprehend the pheno¬ 
mena of gravitation, electricity, or chemical affinity. 
A strict, examination into their character will show 
that, although not identical with physical phenomena, 
they are analogous to them, in so far as they take 
place according to a regular plan, nnd present them- 
avlvee under fixed conditions, a definite acquaintance 
with which would give to physiological science the 
sanie kind of precision and comprehensiveness as it 
is the aim of the physical philosopher to attain in his 
braneh of study. The intricacy, however, of the com. 
wtMtiona under which the Titni phenomena are uaually 
presented to our observation renders a knowledge of 
Siieir laws more difficult of attainment; buttbesuocesa 
whiL’h ha* attended the pbiioaophical method of inquiry 
, pursued by scientific physiologists, is a moat 
satisfactory proof that they are not bevond the reach 
persevering and well-directed search. Life com. 
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out the wholo organised world. Hence we conclude 
that the action of each particular organ is dependant 
upon tho excitation of its properties hy agents external 
to it. When these stimuli are withdrawn, vital action 
ceases. Further, every class of organs in the living 
body may be said to require its particular stimolna for 
the display of its properties. There are also other 
conditions of a more general nature necessary for the 
support of vital actions. All vital aotion* require a 
certain amount of heat for their performance, and this 
amount varies m different cases. Light, again, is 
essential to many others, especially in the vegetable 
kingdom. Electricity is also an important agent in the 
vital economy; but our knowledge of ita operations is 
still very imperfect. Many physiologists argue for the 
existence of a distinct set or vital affinities, from the 
fact that tho tissues and fluids whioh maintain a certain 
composition when possessed of vitality, rapidly resolve 
themselvos into new combinations whon this ha* 
become extinct; but there appears to be more reason 
to infer that the preservation of the normal constitution 
of organic compounds in the living body is dependent 
on the continuance of the vital actions of the economy, 
rather than due to its mere possession of the property 
of vitality. In fact, it may be reasonably maintained 
" that the vitality of each tissue, that is to s*v, its pos¬ 
session of vital properties, is dependent on the perfect 
condition of its organization; and that, so far from 
preserving the organism from decay, it merely remains 
until decay has commenced." There are many organ¬ 
ized beings, at particular periods of whose existence 
all vital aotion seems to be suspended; and this may 
result either from the absence of thq stimuli necessary 
to maintain it, or from some change in the organism 
itself, by which it is, for a time, less capable of respond* 
ing to these stimnli. The former is manifested in a 
remarkable manner in the case of seeds of plant*, whioh 
have been found to preserve their vitality during many 
centuries; tho latter, in the oaae of certain animate 
which pass the winter in a state of torpor.— Rif, Todd'* 
Cyrfapttdia qf Anatoms and Pkytiolom; Carpenter** 
Principle * qf Phgmofogg i Carpenter s Principle! qf 
Human PMpeMogifj MiiUeri* Element! qf PSjtiologn, 

Life Axkvity. (fir*# Airatorrv.) 

Liyb-boat, Iffe' bot*, is a boat constructed with 
great strength to resist shocks, for preserving liver ■ 
in eases of shipwreck or other destruction of a ship or 
stsamar. Betides being made v«wy strong* life-boats 
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Life -boat 


W« to constructed w to posses* sufficient buoyancy to 
enable them to floel though loaded with men end filled 
with water. Boats of this kind ere maintained at most 
of the porta of this kingdom, end ere ah*eve in e itete 
of readiness to put to eee when e vessel 11 eeen to be 
in danger of shipwreck. They are also provided with 
menus for being oonreyed to the ehore and launched 
ea quickly as possible. In 1786 Mr. Lukin obtained a 

E stent for a life-boat with projecting gunwales, and 
ollow cases or double (idea under them, together with 
air-tight lookers under the thwarts. Tbo buoysnoy of 
the boat was increased by these contrivances, and the 
liability to roll was counteracted by the air-tight oases 
'%desJthe gunwales. This boat, however, was not 
■trongmmugh, and was liable to l>e staved in at the 
■idos. GrSkthead’s life-boat, invented in 1780, was a 
superior vessel; it bad live thwarts or seats for rowers, 
double-baoked, so as to be manned by ten rowers, and 
vu eased and lined throughout with cork, so that it 
oould float serviceably when almost knocked to pieces. 
In IBM this boat had saved nearly three hundred lives 
from vessels wrecked off the uiouth of the Tyne, when 
the Society of Arts presented Greathrad, its inventor, 
with their gold medal and Ufty guineas. During the 
next forty years several other life-bouts were intro¬ 
duced, bat their form was merely a modification of 
tbosB iu use before. A lamentable accident occurred, 
about 1860, to a life-boat at South Shields, when twenty 
pilots were drowned. In rousequence of this cusualty, 
the duke of Northumberland, as president of the 
National Shipwreck Institution, offered a reward for 
the best model of a life-boat. This oiler was responded 
to by boat-builders and others from many parts of this 
kingdom, as wet) as from France, Germany, Hollnud, 
and America. About ilfly of the best of theso were 
exhibited by the duke in the Exhibition of 1851. All 
the models sent in were patiently exumined by a com¬ 
mittee, who drew up a list of all the good qualities of n 
life-boat, and noted down the run), of each of the plans 
iu reference to each quality. After being examined in 
this way, the prize wus given to Mr. Beeching, of 
Great Yarmouth, as the constructor of the hfo-hnut 
which combined the largest number of good qualities. 
This boat hod a moderately small internal capacity, 
under the level of the thwarts, for holding water, and 
ample menus for freeing herself readily of any water 
that might be shipped. She was ballusted by means 
of water admitted into a well or tank at tho bottom 
after she was afloat; and by means of that ballast, 
aud raised air-cases Bt the extremities, she was able 
to right herself in case of being upset, Mr. Fenke, the 
master shipwright of Portsmouth, was one of the com¬ 
mittee who decided upon the bestowal of the prize; he 
afterwards designed a bout which comprised many of 
the features of the competitive boats, and added others 
suggested by bis experience. This boat, gradually im¬ 
proved in time, is now looked upou as the English 
model life-boat, and is exclusively adopted by tho Life¬ 
boat Institution. Boats similarly coustructcd have 
been sent to Kussla, Prussia, Spain, Portugal, end the 
colonies. Peake’s life-boats are of two sizes; the larger 
is 32 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet deep; it weighs 
2 tons, costs £160, and is worked by IU oars. The 
smaller boat is 28 feet loog, 7 feet wide, and 3 leot 
deep; it weighs 26 owt., costs £120, and is worked by 
6 oars. Iu connection with these lile-boals may be 
mentioned the National Life-boat Association, founded 
in 1824, tbo objects of which were,—to grant funds for 
making lifeboats, boat-houses, and life-buoys; to 
assist in training boatmen and coast-guardsmen to 
aid ship" in distress;-to interchange information 
with local bodies concerning appliances for the saving 
of life | and to reward those who might afford assist- 
once to ships in distress, Ac. During a period of 
thirty-one you* this association was instrumental in 
saving 6,222 persons from shipwreck. In 1854 the 
supervision and control of merchant ships was vested 
in the Board of Trade by an sot of parliament which 
also related to life-hosts. In 1869 there were 88 life¬ 
boats belonging to tbo Life-boat Institution, besides 
70 others belonging to various harbour commissioners, 
dock trustees, TrinJty.housei, ballazt-bosrtle, fisheries 
, commissioners, local oommittees, As. A little manual 
has boon published by the Institution, giving foil in¬ 
structions now to msuogea life-boot. 
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_ bn-icot, ft/V-teyThe first of these oMitrltnnOM 
for saving ham mi life wm fob invention Of LfeutsnkOt 
Cook, and his invention was immediately sdopMdhy > 
the Admiralty for the use of the British nsvk. Xtoon- 
stated of two casks connected by si bar, egoh about «a 
largo m an ordinary-sised pillow, and of buoysJjoy snd 
capacity sufllcient to support a man Standing on them. ■ 
Li cate more than one person should require Mijport, 
several could lay hold or rope faeckets (i. v., handies t* . 
loops made of rope), fitted round the buoy, and thus ' 
they could sustain themselves.- Between the two caste- 
a hollow pole or mast was erected, into which was isf- 
sorted an iron rod loaded with lend at the lower extre¬ 
mity, so that when tho buoy wsa let go. this rod 
slipped down to a certain extent, thus lengthening foe 
lever and enabling tho lead to act M hallnet: by fob 
means the mast was kept upright and the buoy pre¬ 
vented from upsetting. The weight, also, at the end 
of the rod was so managed as to afford firm footing for 
two persons, should that number reach it, and the VflpO 
lieckets before alluded to supplied assistance to 
mure. To the head of foe perpendicular mast a fine 
is attached at night-time, on a brass fuse-plate, foe 
shank of which is secured into a socket by a thumb¬ 
screw. The buoy is fastened to the shin by foe chain 
only, the ring of whioh bungs on the hock of the shenve 
of tho trigger-plate. Attached to the stern of the roe- 
sol arc two irou rods cased with copper tubing, together 
with the screw-bolts from which tuoy are suspended; 
just ubova the forked stay which keeps the rods parallel 
Ht a proper distance from the stern, is thetrigger-pleto 
and the brass fuse-case which covers and protects foe 
fuse on tbeheud of the stall'. In addition to this, there 
is also a brass ease for the look, and a percussion-ham¬ 
mer placed so as to communicate with the fuse-cuse by 
means of the horizontal tube; all these, together with 
the pulleys and guard-iron, are firmly attached to foe 
stern of the vessel, inside of whieh, immediately oppo¬ 
site tho pulleys, are fixed tho caps and handles, the one 
for firing I he lock and lighting the fuse, the other for 
raising tho trigger-bolt and disengaging the buoy front 
the vessel. As soon ns the trigger-bolt is raised, the 
sheave revolves, the atop turns round, and the life¬ 
buoy slides off the rods into the water, hearing on the 
head of the must a brilliant flame. This apparatus 
admits of being lighted and let down into the water in 
the short space of five miuutes after the alarm Of 
“man overboard" has been given; and Lieutenant 
Cook obtained the gold medal of the Society of Arts 
for its invention in tbB year 1818. Many forms of life¬ 
buoys have been made of india-rubber, be is mentioned 
in another article (see Lwa-Pnestavara); but the' 
buoy which is generally nsod in the mercantile marine 
in the preseut day, as well as in some of the ehipt of 
the royal navy, may be thus describedIt is competed 
of slices of cork, so arranged osto form a buoyant sone 
or belt of about thirty-two inches extreme diameter, 
and sir inches in width, with a thickness of fear Indies* 
and containing about twelve pounds’ weight of cork. 
This msss is compactly covered .with painted oanvss* 
and is furnished with loops of rope all ronnd its circum¬ 
ference. Several of these are generally supplied to 
sea-going vessels, and they are placed in conspicuous 
positions, so as to be at hand in case of emergency. A 
new hfe-buoy was iavonted by Mr. W. B. Dennys, of 
ll.H.S. Bntannia, in the year I860, and tt is thtta 
described by him iu a letter to the " Mechanics’ Ml* 
gazine" of the 7th October in that year i—“ This to- 
vontion consists of a hollow copper buoy. With a 
suspended stanchion in the centre to support foe 
light. Two indentations, one on the upper and foe 
other on the under surface of foe buoy, opposite to 
each other, allow this stanchion to assn me a perfectly 
horizontal direction to the plane of foe ting when ana* 
pended; on being let go,It becomes perpendietttSr, 
and is looked in that position by s catch. It Itneam 
impossible to capsize this buoy. Hollow copper halm 
suspended on foe tame guide*, or «4 others at fog 
ship’s quarters, give an additional chance Of safety to* 
drowning person, ee, even if ten or twelve feet rtfitm - 
from the buoy* he may manage to drswhlineeU 1 toit MT 
their aid. It maybe either freed in foe usual visy, 
foe present guides, slip, end peroussiow- hammer being 
retained, or • friction-tube may be firing foe 
fuaebythe weight of.foe boor on being kt£e 1 .’*vThM 
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form of WW»uoy b annular, like the common oorlr flo*te on his back ob tbo water, bit whA wifi most 
buoy just previously described, and it appear* to probably aink under the surface, unless he-use seme 
posses* many advantoges over that, aa well as over strong muscular effort, so a* to throw the head bank, 
tfae old form of Xeeutenant Cook’s invention, (ffse It is a well-known fact, that many penes* enable to 
Zjrva-PBBSaavaM.) - swim, who fall into still water, might be saved, tf thev 

hi n Bstatbs, in Taw, are estates of freehold, notof retained their presence of mind, so sa to preserve a 
inheritance, bnt for life only; and of these some are proper position. By attaching to tbo chest some 
conventional,* or expressly crested bv the not of the buoyant aubstance, it becomes an easy matter to keep 
parties; others merely legal, or created by construction the upper part of the body above tho surfaoe of the 
«T operation of law. Estates for life of the former kind, water. The arrangements for effecting this pnrpote 
expressly created by deed or grant, are where a lease are not large in bulk, and are generally known by the 
1* made of lands or tenements to a man to hold for the name of life-prcservcra. They are principally made of 
term of hw own life, or that of any other person, or for cork, in the form of jackets and Wits, or of India* 
more lives than one; in any of which cases he is styled rubber cloth belts or cylinders, which, when ipCAtcdv 
tenant for life; only when he holds the estate for the arc able to sustain a person above the surface of the 
life of another, he is usually styled pur autre vie. water. One of the best life-preservers <$i that of M. 
These estates for life, like inheritances, are of u feudal Scheffer. This inveution consists of a hollow air. 
nature, and were at one tuna the highest estate that tight cylinder, made ready for use when distended with 
one could have ill a feud which was not in its origin air. It may, perhaps, bo more properly milled a 
hereditary. They are given or conferred by the same ovlindrieul ring, without a seam and without a break. 
frudsJ rights and solemnities, the sumo investiture or The external diameter of this ring is about twenty.two 
livery of eeisin, as fees themselves are. Estates for life inches, and tho internal diameter shout twelve, the 
may also be created by a general grant, without dettn- diameter of tho cylinder itself being about five and a 
ing'or limiting any specific estate. As if A grant to B half inches, hut varying with the size of the person 
the manor of Dale, this makes him tenant for life: for, for whom it mtender It contains a small stop-cock, 
M there are no words of inheritance, it cannot he to which an ivory pi, is flxnl. Air can be injeoted 
construed as a fee, yet it shall he construed to he ns into the cylinder ft< t the month by this pipe, and 
largi i an estate as the words of the donation will hear, retained by means ol t lie stop-uouk; the whole inflation 
•nd therefore an estate for life. Also, sueh a grant at and arrangement cun he Completed in one minute, 
large shall 1m construed to be fire the life of the gran tec. When umuQuted, tins life-preserver folds up iuto a 
iA cose the grantor hath aalhorily to make such u very small compass; it can easily be carried in the 
grant. Besides these estates, which, generally speak- pocket, and only weighs twelve ounces. There are many 
Mg, endure us long as tho life for which they were other varieties of life-preservers; Hut in general they 
granted, there are estates for life, which may deter- closclv resemble tliat of M. Scheffer. Of late years 
nine upon future contingencies before the life for the term life-preserver has been applied to » small 
Wbioh they are created expires; as where an estate is weapon, about a foot long, made of twisted whalebone, 
granted to a widow during her widowhood, or to a man and heaiilv loaded at each end. Although originally 
Until he be promoted to a beneflee. These, w hile thev intended for protection against attack, it seems to have 
•nbsist, are reckoned estates for lilc; because the become the speeiul vrenpou of burglars and other ruf- 
period of their duration is uncertain, and they msv ttanly characters. 

possibly last for life. Tho incidents to an estate for Ijikf. Hi st, in Law, is a rent which a man receives 
life are principally the following:—1. Every tenant for for a term of life, or for the sustentalion of it. 
life, unless restrained by covcmint or agreement, may, Ltfujvo, H/i'-ing (Swed. Igflv, to lift), on Easter 
of common right, take, upon tho land demised t» him. holidays, is a cu-toin n hich formerly prevailed through, 
reasonable estovers or botes, that is, mi allowance of out the country, and which still lingnrs in some of the 
wood for fuel, repairs, Ac.: hut ha is at the same time more distaut parts. On liuster Monday the women 
liable for wasto or injury dune to the premises during form parties of six or eight, aud surround such of the 
his inheritance.—2. lie, or his representatives, shall opposite sex as they may meet, and with or without 
not he prejudiced by any sudden or unforeseen deter- their consent, lift tliora thrice above their heads, with 
mination of his estate; therefore, if a tenant for his loud shouts at each elevation. Oh Easter Tuesday the 
own life sows the lands and dies before harvest, his men in similar parties do the same to the women. A 
exeautors shall have the emblomcnts or profits of the small sum or fine is alwuvs extorted train the persons 
«rop.—3. Under-tenants, or lessees, have the same, so lifted. This custom, it is said, is designed 10 com- 
Stay, even ftreater indulgences, than their lessors, the uiomorate onr .Saviour’s resurrection, 
anginal tenants for life; for the law of e*l over* and Lu.ambmt, lio'-i-ment (Lat. ligamentum), in Anat., 
wmblements, as effecting the tenant for life, apply also is a strong elastic membrane connecting the extremi- 
to the under-tenant; and farther, where the tenant ties of movable bones. They are divided into capsular 
for life ahall not have the emblements because the and connective, the former surrounding tho joints liko 
estate determines by hie own act, the exception does a cap. 

not much his under-tenant, who is a third party. A Light, li'-qtin (BY. Ii»r, to tie), in Law, iaa wreck 
tenant for life, or for any greater estate, either In his consisting of goods sank in the sea, bat tied to a cork 
own right or in right of his wife, may now, by 10 & so or buoy in order to he found again. 

Viet. a. ISO, subject to the exceptions and limitations Lir.ATVBK, lut-H-ture (Lat. ligutum), in Sure., is 
therein contained, make effectual leases of the same, applied to anything used in binding any part of the 
or any part thereof, for a term not exceeding twenty- body. More particularly it is applied to the thread or 
one year*. By 14 A 16 Viet. o. 25, it is enacted, that silk used in the tving of arteries or veins that have 
where, in the ease of under-tenants, the lease or been cut. In such oases, ligatures should admit of 
tenancy shall determine by the death or by the cesser their being tied with some loroe without tho risk of 
or the estate to the landlord, the tenant shall, instead of breaking. 

claims to emblements, continue to hold until the expi- Ligatures, among printers, are types consisting of 
ration of the then current year of his tenancy, and shall two or more characters joined together; as ff, fi.fi- 
then quit, upon the terms of hi* lease or holding, m the The old editions of the Greek authors are extremely 
same manner as if his tenancy were determined by full of ligatures, and those of Stephen* are very beau- 
effluxion of time, or other lawful means, during the eon- tiful. Ligatures are little need in modern printing, 
tinuunoe of bis landlord’s estate; and tlie succeeding Light, lift (Sax. lirht, liJUU * term applied to the 
owner shall be entitled to recover a fair proportion of natural agent by which obfeefts are rendered perceptible 
tlie rent for the period elapsed from the termination of to the sense of seeing. The etwiy of the nature and 
the landlord’s interest to tno time of quitting. properties of light has beta an object of philosophical 

Lm-G naans. (See Hch’BVIiold Tboops.) disquisition from ancient times; Out it must be on* 

jur* Ikbuxawcb. (See Iwsorixce.) knowledged that the suk$sot is as little understood at 

Xims.PavsaavBRB, a term applied to certain arrange- the present day aa any of the most abstruse subjects 
nants for rendering the human body buoyant in the of philosophical inquiry. • Amongst the earliest speco- 
. Jteter. The weight of the human body is a little less lotions on the subject sore those of Pythagoras, who . 

Stem that of an equal bulk of water, so that it natu- considered that vision was caused by particles oon« 

, fwy Heat* in that liquid. When, however, a mau tinuatly emanating from the surfaces of bodies and 
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fcsrifnw, Mievtd tint vision m tin rssnit of the 
Mtissiaa of particles from the eye meeting with certain 
wUMtttu Ann tb« surfaces of things. Notwith¬ 
standing this improbable hypothesis, the Platonism 
MMa tq hove detected several properties of light ( euoh 
ns it* propagation in straight line*, end the equality of 
the angle* of incidence and reflexion when it nil* on » 
reflecting surface. The aneiente were also acquainted 
With the fact that the *un’* ray* oould be concen¬ 
trated by mean* of a concave mirror, light era* 
regarded by Aristotle a* a mere quality of matter, 
jf^d Ptolemy the geographer wrote a treatise on 
optitaurhioh' has not been handed down. After this 
era of speculation, a long period of darkness occurred, 
till the Arabians began to cultivate the learning or 
the Greeks, and several of their philosophers treated 
of optics. The earliest Arabian work on this subject 
was written by Alluufnu; it contains a description of 
the eye, and details many experiments on reflexion 
and toe refracting power of air. The work of Alhasen 
was oommented upon hy Yitelio, a native of Poland, 
in 1270; and from a passage in Hoger Bacon’s works, 
it would appear that spectacles were used about the 
name time. There is, however, no ahsolute certainty 
as to the discoverer of spectacles. After the revival 
of letters, Mnurolvctm of Messina, one ol the earliest 
cultivators of mathematics, made optics bis stud?. 
Baptists Porta, and afterwards Lord Bacon, also mode 
light a subject of investigation. The latter philosopher 
complained Unit the origin and form of light, had been 
too much neglected. Antonio, bishop of Spalatro, tlrsi 
gave the true theory of the rainbow. The next 
ltuportaut step was the discovery of the teleseone, by 
Zaoehiaa Jenson, a spectaele-maker of Middrlburg, 
in Wnlcheren, in 1690, This valuable invention was 
immediately applied, by Galileo, to jihysical astronomy 
with great success: in a short period of time he 
discovered by its means the satellites of Jupiter, the 
structure or the Milky Way, the phases of Venus, 
the sprits on the sun’s diso, end a number of stars 
hitherto unknown. The invention of the compound 
microscope seems also to belong to Jansen. After a 
number of philosopher* had given their attention to 
the subject, the interesting discoveries of the century 
were orowned by the researches of Newton concerning 
the optical properties of light. Notwithstanding the 
brilliant discoveries that have been made in tins branch 
of science, very little is known concerning the nature 
of light. Philosophers are agreed, in so far that, they 
acknowledge that the phenomena of vision depend 
upon the agency of a subtile, extremely attenuated 
matter, set in motion by the suu and other luminous 
bodies. That it is material, is inferred from its dell no¬ 
tion from its reotilinear course in passing near various 
bodies; from its being arrested by some substances, 
while it passes freely through others; from its capa¬ 
bility of condensation and dispersion; from its pro¬ 
ducing chemical changes in oertain compounds; and 
from its seemingly entering into the composition of 
oertain substances, from which it can be again extracted 
Thus far philosophers agree; but with regard to the 
propagation of light, and the mode in which it makes 
itself perceptible to nor senses, there are two hypo¬ 
theses,—the hypothesis of tmimioa, and the hypothesis 
of undulation'. The hypothesis of emission *upposes 
that light consist* of a higfalv attennoted fluid, the 
partieU '• of which are not affected by gravity, but 
are endowed with a great self-repulsive force, and are 
actually projected from luminous substances in straight 
lines with inconceivable velocity. In the hypothesis of 
undeletion, on the contrary, the whole universe, 
including the interstitial spaces of ell matter, n con¬ 
ceived to be filled with a highly elastic rare medium, 
which possesses the property of inertia, bat not 
gravitation, to wbioh the name of ether baa been given. 
This medium is not light, but light is produced in it 
by dm excitation, on the part of luminous bodies, of 
an uadulatorv motion, smarngmis to tbe waves of water. 
By this theory, luminous bodies are supposed to act on 
tbe univemabv diffused fluid somewhat in the same 
manner that soaorons bodies do on air in the production 
, of sound. Whichever hypothesis be sdupted, it eeeme 
that the propagation of light is a process of the most 
astonishing rapidity. It was observed by Itemsr that 
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tbe eefipeev of JapHei't satellites 
sooner and eometuneethter than tbe ti 
Js&ta* of them, end that tbe ol 

farther from, Japiter.it wee therefore ommkuM fkpt ■ 
this oironmsteime depended upon tbe dJetaaont of Jttpl- 
ter from the earth, fiajssqmt Observation* showed 
that planetary light requires about fourteen mtttutetto 
cron the earth’s orbit. Whether light, ther e f ore,-be 
looked upon as on emanation nr an undulation, it must 
be regarded as travlUiag with a velocity of SfXMMO 
miles per second. The following extract from Sir J. 
Heraohel’a "Discourse** may give tome conoeptton 
of this velocity.—"A cannon-ball would require seven¬ 
teen years, at least, to reach the sun, supposing it* 
velocity to continue uniform from the moment or it* 
discharge; yet light travels over the suns Space in 
seven minutes and a half. The swiftest bird, St its 
utmost speed, would require nearly throe weeks to 
make the tour of the earth: light perforrap tbe taut 
distance in much less time »m is required for a tingle 
stroke of its wing.” The origin of light, like that of 
heat, may be traced to various sources. The sun is 
not only the great fountain of haat, hut also of light, 
which it imparts to the earth and to the other member* 
of the solar system. Light emanates, also, from t**» 
Tcstnal matter in different states of activity, it is 
thrown off when certain homogeneous substances sot 
upon one another by the meohanical form of friction; 
thus, whim two pieces of quarts or rock-crystal, or two 
pieces of loaf-sugar, are rubbed together, they emit 
flashes of light in a dark place. Flashes of light have 
also been observed when bodies snddeuly change their 
state under the force of crystallisation. It is gene¬ 
rated in still greater abundance when heterogeneous 
substances set upon one another under the form of 
chemical affinity. All the common means of artificial 
illumination by lamps, caudles, and gas-lights, are de¬ 
pendent upon this action. When solid bodies are 
heated to a temperature of 800°, they begin to shine in 
the dark; and if a current of air at 900 9 , whieh is in 
itself non-luminou*, be made to Strike upon pieces of 
metal, earth, Ac. it will speedily communicate to them 
the power of radiating light. The passage of electricity 
excites it with a degree of intensity only surpassed by 
that of the solar ray; while in the glow-worm *nd fire¬ 
fly we sar that tbe processes of life ere capable Of 
evolving it. When lindtes are in this state of activity, 
they are said to be self Inmtuou*; but by ter the greatest 
number possess no suoh property at ordinary tempe¬ 
ratures. Although unable to be luminous themselvs*. 
all substances ore capable of becoming so when placed 
in the presence of a self-luminous body, sine* a prow 
cess of secondary radiation commences from them. Jh 
lamp, for instance, brought into a dark room, is Mt 
only risible itself, but renders all tbe objects In the 
room visible, A sunbeam admitted Into a dark chem- 
her only rendors luminous the objects directly in lto 
course; but if any of these be white, as a sheet Off 
paper, the whole apartment will become illuminated by * 
tins secondary radiation. Amongst tbe heavenly bedbM) 
this fact is illustrated «n a splendid scale. The son is 
tbe great sell-lnminous source of the system; the 
moon and the planets possess no such inherent pro* 
perty; bat thou parte of them on whieh the Mn's 
light falls, become for the time luminous, and perform ’ 
all the offices of self-lumiaoas bodies. It is, therefore, 
evident that the communication which we call Hgkt 
not only snbsiste between Inminou* bodies and oat; ■ 
cyes. but between luminous end non-lumitrous bodie*, 
or between luminous bodies and each other. The in¬ 
vestigation of tlm properties of light constitutes the 
peculiar province or optic*. This soieuos is eeMpWMff 
mathematical (tee Omos); bet it* basis, like tits* 
of all other brandies of natural knowledge, moat the 
experiment. The physiological relations of light will 
be found described in the article )£n: it is onqr >frv> . 
ther necessary to say here, that the radiant force jeti- 
daces tbe sensation of light by striking egjtiim'lbfr 
expanded nerve of vision,—the retina of tbswyei 
that the effect it persist set during a definite portion of 
time. Hence it is, that winking with the eysttds form* 

no impediment to oormotvMon. Bsperimynt bee alio 
shown that the impression received by the ntiodbwte 
for about the eighth part of nseocmd, b ttf m ttte trUh 
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the intensity of the light; so that a luminous point, 
revolving with a velocity sufficient to complete a circle 
in that time, will not appear as a flerr point, bat a 
fiery circle. One of the first relations of fight to pon¬ 
derable matter is, that most bodies possess the pro¬ 
perty of intercepting it in its progress, whilst a few allow 
it to traverse, their substance. From this circumstance 
arises the distinction of bodies into opaque, transparent, 
and diaphanous. The light of the sun reaches us freely 
through a plate of glass, but is entirely exoluded 
by a plate of metal. A sheet of white paper or a piece 
of porcelain also allows light to pass through it; but 
not in straight lines parallel to its first direction,—the 
rays beoorne broken up, as it were, and radiated again 
from a new self-luminous oeutre. When an opaque 
screen is placed between a luminous body and auotner 
object, suob as a sheet of paper, a shadow is cast 
whioh is similar in outline to the section of tbe body 
producing it.- from this phenomenon wo learn that the 
rays of light are transmitted in straight lines. When 
a penoil ol'ligbt traverses space, or a perfectly homoge¬ 
neous medium, its oourse is reotilinoar and its velocity 
uniform; but when it encounters nn obstacle or enters n 
different medium, it undergoes certain modifications; it 
separates itself into several portions: ouo of these is 
refleeted, that is, turned aaide, after which it pursues a 
coarse wholly exterior to the obstacle or new medium ; 
a second portion enters the medium and is refracted, 
or bent out of its original direotion; a third porliun 
is aborted, or lost; arid a fourth portion is radiated, 
or repelled in ull directions from llio surface. In re¬ 
flexion the primary law is, that the angle of incidence 
is equal to the angle of reflexion. It is thus that the 
images are formed in a looking-glass; and as we 
always seo objects in the direotion Fn which the ray of 
light arrives at the eve, we judge the imago to he as 
much behind tbe surface of the gloss as tho object is 
before it. Every known substance, not excepting air, 
the most diaphanous of all, rellects some portion of 
light. It is calculated that if a person were plunged 
ISO feet in the dearest witter, he would find tbe light of 
the sun nn morn than that of the moon. When objects 
are looked at through glass, they become more dim in 
exact proportion to its thickness. There is, indeed, no 
such thing in nature as perfect transparency. On the 
Other hand, also, there is no substance possessing the 
property of perieot reflexion; apiece of leaf-gold held 
up betwoeu the eye and any strong light, permits bluish 
rays to pass through. Light may bo so reflected from 
regular curved concave surfaces that all tlie rays may 
converge to a point or focus. In these cases the 
direction of each rsy is tbe same as if it bad been re¬ 
flected at the point of incidence from a plane surface 
tangent to tho curve. When a ray of light is admitted 
into a dark room, it may be almost wholly turned aside 
by reflexion from a metallic mirror iu any direction, 
aooording to tho angle at which the mirror is presented 
to it^ If it be made to fall on any object, it will aff'ect 
thafobjeet as the original ray, a portion of it becoming 
irregularly repelled or scattered. It is this portion 
which renders an objeot visible in all directions. When 
this scattered light fulls upon other bodies, it is agaiu 
reflected and dispersed from them, making them 
risible, but in a less degree, on account of the partial 
absorption which is continually taking place, and the 
whole apartment is lighted. If the ray falls on a sheet 
of white paper, the room will be well lighted, but if 
upon black velvet, tho room will remain dark; since 
nearly the whole of the light will be absorbed. To or- 
dmury vision this property is of the highest import¬ 
ance, All bodies on the earth possess it in various 
degrees, and the atmosphere which surrounds it, in a 
remarkable manner. The aun'a light, by this menus, 
is diffused, and that milder radiance maintained which 
is so agreeable to the eye, and whiob renders objects 
visible when the toys do not fall upon them. Without 
this properly all objects shaded from the sun would 
bo totally invisible, and without an atmosphere 
the snn would .appear a* a flery disc In a black sky. 
^travellers state that on lofty mountains, where toe 
atmosphere i« rare, the sun’s rays are painfblly in¬ 
tense and the sky of tbe darkest blue, almost amount¬ 
ing to' black. When a pencil of light, that is an 
v ,rS eml,la & 0 *" ”y* P««»»R from a luminous point, 
w» <» the surface of any transparent uncrystallised 


msdinm, a portion pursues its oourse Ihnmgfeit. ,1/ it 
enters perpendicularly, it passes thrqUgh in a straight 
line; if at an angle.lt i« bent from jits course; end is. 
said to be refracted. la refraction, each different 
medium baa its own action on light; tome turning a 
ray iuoident at a given angle more out of ita qay than 
others. At a general rulej the refractive power of 
substanoes is in some degree proportional to their 
densities: for instance, water acts more powerfully than 
air, and has its power increased by the eolation of dif¬ 
ferent salts; and glass, again, is superior to either. 
The effect of refraction is familiarly illustrated if a 
stick be held obliquely in water, when it appears bojb 
at the point of immersion. Tbe direction of ^e*br ol 
refractive light depends not only upon tW; surface 
where it enters, but also at its point or exit. Thus, by 
modifying the surfaces of reflecting media, the rays of 
light transmitted oen be diverted almost at pleasure. 
(See Lens.) Since tho deflecting power acts at the 
surfaces of bodies, tbe original deviation of a ray 
entering a piece of glass may be doubled at its emer¬ 
gence by a proper adjustment of surfaces. In the 
case of a triangular prism, the light which falls upon 
ono of the faces is refracted at the first surface, and 
also at tho second ; bit 1 be second refraction doos not 
bring-the ray into a dir lion parallel with the inoident 
ray, as is the case win > the surfaces of the glass are 
parallel; but they are bent permanently in another 
direction. If a pure ray of white light from theeun be 
admitted into a dark room through such n prism, 
instead of being refracted altogether and Appearing 
still us a white ray, it is divided into several rayu of 
verv vivid colours. In this state it is said to be 
analyzed, or decomposed into its elementary rays. 
Seven distinct colours can be distinguished; namely, 
red, orange, yellow, greeu, blue, indigo, and violet. 
The red ray is the least bent, and the violet tbe most. 
If these coloured rays be again collected by refraction 
through u convex lens, or by reflexiou from a con¬ 
cave mirror, they reproduce white light at the respec¬ 
tive foci. The space illuminated and coloured bv a 
pencil of rays from tlie sun thus analyzed is aalled 
tho solar spectrum. (Seo Svbctkujt, Solas.) This 
analysis of white light, however, is not wholly depen¬ 
dent upon the refractive power of a. transparent 
medium, but from an effect called diepereion. The 
mean refractive and dispersive powers of bodies are 
not proportional to each other. If a hollow glass 
prism be filled with oil of cassia, the spectrum 
produced will bo two or three times longer than that 
of a solid gloss prism. Different substanoes not only 
exhibit a difference of dispersive power generally upon 
all the rays of light, but are found to act unequally on 
the different ray a. Thin plates or scales of different 
substances, or substances divided by fine regular lines, 
or consisting of minute fibres, have also the property 
of decomposing light whioh lolls upon them ; but the 
phenonenia which they present are totally different, 
and depend upon different principles. The simplest 
ease of this pro;>erty occurs when u beam of divergent 
light enters a dark room by an aperture not more than 
part of an inch in diameter, and a tbin rod sueh 
ns a pin is placed in its course. On examining the 
shadow, fringes of coloured light will be found on both 
sides. (See Diffraction o» THB Rats op Lronr.) 
These fringes are caused by the interference of the rays 
bent into the ehudow on one side of the body with 
tbe rays bent into tbe shadow on tbe other. Inter¬ 
ference is accounted for by the uudulatory hypothesis j 
and the alternate cessation and increase of sound pro¬ 
duced by two musical notes nearly in unison, known by 
the name of beate, presents a marked analogy with the 
alternate lnminous and block fringes arising from the 
interference of light. Thin plates of ditterent sub¬ 
stances, such ns mica, produce similar phenomena of 
colour; and the same effects are seen in the aplettdid 
colours exhibited in soap bubbles, and also when a 
small quantity of oil is poured on tbe eurfsoe of water. 
The indescent tints in mother-of-pearl, the beautiful 
and Tarled plumage of many biros, and the colour of 
mauy shells and fishes, are all dependent upon the asms 
cause. The law of ordinary refraction is far from 
general. Kays of light, in traversing the larger number, 
of crystallized bodies, are commonly split into two 
pencils i qua of these, called the ordinary ray, follows 
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theejotamon lows o f refraction) whilst the other, eafisd 
,n»«mwA«jn 9 , omjs «ny tUnmt 1m. This 
phenomenon is observed in ail crystallised bodies which 
do not belong to the tessular system, or that dais which 
may he Supposed to beooutraoted of spherical par- 
tidea j snob »a the regular ouba, ootobedron, Jto. Ac¬ 
cording to the nature of the orystat, and the direetinn 
in which it ia cut, the division of the bean is greater 
or leas. The beat exemplification of this node of re¬ 
fraction is to be found in a aubatanoe called Iceland 
tpar, the oryttalhsed carbonate of lime. If a email 
illuminated object be looked at through a rhombohe- 
J_ on of tliia substance in certain positions, two images 
*Ma^object will appear; and on turning the crystal 
ronnd iP|(f own plane, ao as to make a complete revo¬ 
lution, thevbo images will assume a regular movement 
with regard to each other, sod one will fell upon the 
other, or coincide with it, twioe in the revolution. If 
the rays of light separated by pasaing through Ice¬ 
land spar be passed through another crystal placed 
similarly to the first, no further subdivision of the 
light will take place. If, again, the crystals be so 
placed that the principal sections are at right angles, 
there will still be but two images; but the ordinary 
and extraordinary rays of the first will beaome reversed 
in the second ; at all intermediate positions, however, 
there will be a subdivision of each ray, and, oonse- 
qnenlly, four images. Each ray has then suffered a 
physical change, which baa been called polarization, 
a term which indicates, according to Sr. Whowcll, 
“ opposite properties in opposite directions, so exactly 
equal as to be capable of accurately neutralising one 

/ another." Many crystallised minerals, when cut into 
parallel plates, are sufficiently transparent to allow of 
abundance of light to pass through them, which, in 
consequence, is found to be polarized. Through a 
well-polished plate of tourmaline, cut from a crystal 
of a brown colour, in a direction parallel to the axis 
of the prism, a candle may be aeon as through a piece 
of coloured glass, and no change will bo observed on 
turning it round. If another similar plate be inter¬ 
posed between the first plate and the eye, and made 
to revolve slowly in its own plane, the candle will appear 
and disappear alternately at every quarter revolution; 
passing through every degree of brightness, to total, 
or nearly total, evanescence, in each quadrant. If the 
rays separated by aorystalof Iceland spar be examined 
by means of a plate or tourmaline, it will be seen that 
the ordinary imago is most intense when the axis of 
the tourmaline is perpendicular to the principal section 
■> of the rbombohearon, and that it becomes extinct in 
the opposite direction. When the axis of the tourmaline 
lies in the principal section itself, the extraordinary 
image presents similar phenomena. The polarization 
of a ray of light may also be effected by reflexion. 
When a ray of light falls upon a polished glass surface 
at an angle of 66° 15\ if the refleeted ray be examined 
through a plate of tourmaline, it will exhibit the same 
aeries of phenomena as if it had passed through another 
plate of the same aubatanoe. The light is invisible 
when the axis of the tourmaline is parallel to the plane 
of reflexion. Different substances polarize light by 
reflexion at different angles: water at G3° 11', and 
the diamond at 68° 1'. The most interesting, as well 
aa the moat splendid phenomena of polarized light, are 
the brilliant and gorgeous colours which, under eer- 
tain oonditiona, are developed by crystallized plates. 
If a ray of light which lias been polarized be made to 
traverse a thin plate of mica, or sulphate of lime, 
which is colourless to common light, and then examined 
through a plate of tourmaline in that position whore, 
without the plate, it would disappear, the ray will be 
mob, but splendidly coloured with tint* depending 
upon the thickness of the plate and its inclination. 
The polarization of light has boon made useful in 
detecting the nature of substance* which dude the 
direot process of chemical examination, and also for 
the purpose of detecting woke and shoals at the bottom 
of tne sea. By viewing- object* at the bottom of the 
tea through a polarizing tube, nearly the whole of the 
glare of the reflected light ia extinguished. For many 
yean it has been known that solar light ia eapsbte of 
r producing powerful chemical changes. One of the 
most striking of these is its power of darkening the 
chloride of silver. This effect takes piece slowly hi 
1138 




diffused light, but vaty rapidly hi 


gnp of 

-the sun. ft wm Stfirit draught that this sffhot Wfii 
eaoaed by tha luminous rays} hut through mreMh 
rations it appear* that solar light may un divided IjWu f 
three parts,—the light-giving rays, the luet-givUnr gun, 
and the ohemidal rays. It is t»y the latter ray* mi 
tha salts of silver are decomposed. The greatest - 
chemical action, it has besp observed, takes plies just 
beyond tbs violet rays of the spectrum, and Aw 
property gradually diminishes till the green division iig 
reached i beyond which it does not exist. {See ■Pwwgy ■ i ' 
oupht.) Light ia of great importance iu tha vegetans.. 
kingdom; when deprived of it, plants grow whits and 
contain an excess of aqueous ana saccharine particle#. 

To the influenoe of the sun's rays, flowers owe all the 
variety, beauty, and intensity of their aoloursi and fa 
man and all tho superior animals, the light of thetUB 
ia necessary for life, health, and strength. 

Ligut, Abbubatiow or. {See AaiituxMir,) 

Light-balls, in Mil., oases filled with a compositon 
that ignites readily and burns with a brilliant flame, 
which are thrown from mortars to illumine any posi¬ 
tion in which a party of the enemy is supposed to Its 
workiug. They are ohiefiy used by tha besieged to 
order to discover the troops that are engaged in truing 
and forming the trenches at the conunenoemSAt of 
operations against a fortified town, and in ease of an 
assault, when the balls are thrown by hand into tha 
ditches on either sido Of the breaoh and on (ho ddbrit. 
of which it is composed, that the light proceeding from 
them may enable the defenders to direct a fire with 
precision against their assailants. The composition 
that is used consists of 10 parts of saltpetre to 3 of 
rosm and 4 of sulphur. These ingredients are first 


powdered aud passed through a sieve, and then mixod 
into n stiff paste by the addition of a little boiling lin¬ 
seed oil. This is placed in a spherical o*ae of cartridge- 
paper, or canvas made of gorea sewn together, or in 
cylinders formed by two hemispherical ends of rastal 
kept apart by a few strong wires fastened at either end 
to the rims of the metal cups, the framework thus 
formed being covered with canvas or stout paper. The 
case made in this manner is about half as long again as 
it happens to be in diameter, and the diameter varies 
in accordance with the calibre of the piece from which 
it is to be discharged. Either kind of ease le filled with 
the composition through a hole made for the purpose, 
which alBo serves as a fuse-hole fur the introduction of 
a piece of quick-match that ignites the mixture as soon 
as the case is discharged tram the mortar. These Oeee* 
are sometimes filled with a composition that emits a 
dense smoke when it is set alight. They are then used 
to mask the operations of troops, or to compel man 
who are working in tbo galleries or mines to abandon 
them in order to facapo suffocation from the amok* 
and stifling odour that issues from them. Tbe Compo¬ 
sition that ia used in making these consists of 10 parte 
of meahd powder, i of ealtpetre, 3 of coal-dust,.4 of. 
pitch, and 1 of tallow. The powder, saltpetre, and ' 
coal-dust arc pulverized and sifted, after wbioli they 
are mixed with the pilch and tallow in a melted state. 

Light Cavalbt. (See Cavalry.) 

Lightsi is a large, open, flat-bottomed vessel, em¬ 
ployed to carry goods to or from a ship. 

LiGUTnocsz, a building erected on any part of tho 
coast, or on islands at a little distanae from it, to en¬ 
able tho tailor to determine tbe position of hit vessel 
when it ia approaching land at night, and to tbap 
course so that he may avoid any dangerous. i 
reefs, or headlands that may lie in its vicinity. 

houses are generally built in tbe form of noyH_I 

tower, the lower chambers of which often afford ocooxn- 
modation for tbe keeper of tho light and Ida ftaaijy, 
while the uppermost story constitutes a gigantic lan¬ 
tern; being a room with glased sldse, and bat" " ' 
lamp ia the centos. This is lighted at nightfall 1 
keeper, and burns with » brilliant flame, thelfg* 
wbioh is reflected seawards for some mites by tmv 
of a combination of highly-polished refleotors. ■“* 
is generally some peculiarity in the appaaraflee 
light drawn by every lighthouse, which enables ! 
readily identified,—in setae a steady light 
which may be made to appear to becoioiBrad 
mitting it through coloured glass j whiletnotSairsthe 
light is intemutteDt, the light appearing eg pggtaih iB*! 
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tervoli of longer or ahorter duration, or ft flash of one 

colour. Tlitf obscuration of the ligbtfor any fixod^inter- 
val of time, or a change of colour, la effected tar bringing 
an opaque screen, or screen of ooloured glass, Wore the 
lamp and withdrawing it sucoeMiveir f the revolution 
of theacreenor coloured medium being effected by 
machinery which ia attache^ to it, and which ia similar 
in ita nature to clock-work. In plaoea where the navi¬ 
gation ia intricate on account of sandbanks and shoals, 
aa it ta at the entrance to eny largo tidal rivers, ves¬ 
sel* are moored in the necessary positions on whidi the 
lights are displayed. The beat-known light of this de¬ 
scription is the floating light off the bore; but they 
ore to be found in the Mersey, off Liverpool, and other 
river*; while lighthouses, among which the Start light¬ 
house, on Start Point, Heron, and tho Eddystone («w 
Eddtstonb Liostuocm). 
neuron almost i 

Kingdom. All beacons and buoyi 
out certain channels for the guidance of manners, and 
nil lighthouses and floating lights, belong to, and are 
under the management of, the Trinity Board. (*S>e 
Trinity Uocsa.) Every vessel is provided with in¬ 
structions respecting the peculiar way m wliich the 
light is exhibited from any lighthouse or floating light, 
and its bearings with regard to other parts of the coast 
and headlands in ita immediate vicinity, that the cap¬ 
tain or master may be enabled to reenguigo the light, 
and so determine the position of his vessel. The erec¬ 
tion of any new light or beacon, and any changes with 
regard to those that have already been in operation, 
are duly notified by the Trinity ‘Board in the adver¬ 
tising oolemma of the Skipping Gazette end principal 
dully London papers. 

Lisht IttrAWray. (See Injawtry.) 

Iissnss Aim Watodiso.— By 11 Goo. IV. o. 27, 
provision was made for the lighting anil watching of 
parishes in England and Wales. It was repealed by 
3 A 4 Will. IV. o. 00, which euacts that, on the appli¬ 
cation of three rated iniiabitants, the churchwardens of 
niiy parish are to convene a meeting of the ratepayers 
to determine whether the provisions of the act shall be 
adopted; and the majority iu favour of tho adoption 
must consist of two-thirds of tlio votes of the rate¬ 
payers. In tho event of their adoption, inspectors are 
to lie appointed for carrying them into etlect. The 
power to raise rates under 3 & 4 Will. IV. o. 90, and 
under local acts, to cease where districts are taken 
under the cere of oounty end district constabulary 
force, by 3 A 4 Viet, c. S3; and the powers, property, 
and liabilities of trustees for paving, lighting, Ac., may 
lie transferred to the body corporate of incorporated 
towns, under 20 A 21 Viet. e. 60. 

LiGHTMlira, lUd-ning (Ang.-Sai.), a sudden dis¬ 
charge of eleotricity from one cloud to another, or 
from e cloud to the earth, or from the earth to a cloud; 
producing a vivid flash of light, accompanied generally 
by a loud report, celled thunder. When a thunder¬ 
storm commenoes, light olouds with jagged edges are 
observed, the motions of which are often opposite and 
variable. At the surface of the earth, the atmosphere 
i* still and calm, with a slight elevation of temperaturo 
and considerable barometric and hygroma trio changes; 
producing sensations of closeness,faintuesa, and oppres¬ 
sion. Low muraiurings of distant thuuder are then 
heard, after which the lower region of the air is re¬ 
freshed by cooler, hat light braeses of unoertsin direc¬ 
tion. The thunder-clouds appear nearer, larger, and 
blacker, and the sensations of uneasiness increase. At 
short intervals,' flashes of lightning are observed. Their 
course is sometimes sigaag, when it is called forked 
lightning; the breaking up of ita course shows that it is 
dangerous, since the lightning must be near terrestrial 
objects. After the discharge, heavy showers of bail 

*•** descend, and the atmosphere is again oooled. 
The blackness then becomes universal, and the thunder 
is heard me loud burst, almost instsntaneonsly with 
each brilliant flash of lightning. The colour of light- 1 
Ming varies, being generally a changeable yeUoat, and 
sometimes red, blue, or violet, according to the 
oemity of the atmosphere. The identity of lighting 
with the discharge of ordinary electricity was dit», 
■> ti by r B<ID i ,un *" Vrankwt ia America, and 

.. Jeeps* w France. Franklin, in dune, 1762 , having 


Lightning Conductor 


perceived a tbneder-cioud approaching, sen! opm silk 
kite attached to ft dry hempen cord,' SfMggftgrMxd* 
he noticed that tho loose threads of the coed stood 
ereot, and upon approaching bia finger to thegord,be 
■drew sparks. A little rain falling, the-oondMtMtr 
power of the cord was increased, ana the violence of 
the shocks received from the sparks warned him that 
it was dangerous to continue the experiment. The ex¬ 
periment* were repeated in Europe, and atmospheric 
electricity became a favourite study, till it was cheeked 
by the death of Professor Uiobmaon, of St. Petersburg, 
lie had attached a simple species of electrometer to 
his apparatus for measuring the intensity of tJtp 
eleotricity in a thunder-cloud. After a loud jgsnV 
thunder, he proceeded to read off the degroe.VJicated 
by his instrument, when a globe of elect ,v fire was 
discharged through hia body, and killed him on tin* 
spot. 'The causes which produce atmospheric eleotri- 
city are not well known. In general, when a flash of 



increasing until any further increase canaea it to giro 
way, when the opposite electricities rnsh together with 
violence, prodneinge' -librium by disruptive discharge, 
or a flush of lightniu There are several varieties of 
lightning, known by -‘dl event names .—Forked light amp, 
the only kind probalny Brat strikes terrestrial objects, 
treimontly divides into two or more sigaag riuboaB 
or lines of light. When forming a long rippling line 
of light, it is called by the sailors ehatn lightning.— 
Sheet lightning aeems to be spread over an immense sur¬ 
face, ami varies m colour, being often red, but some¬ 
times blue and violet. When lightning of this kind 
appears without thunder, it is coiled summer lightning, 
and is generally considered to be the reflexion of some 
very far-distant storm .—Globular lightning appears 
like a luminous ball or globe of lire, end travels com, 
parntively slowly, while those mentioned previously 
are almost instantaneous. This variety of lightning, iu 
a milder form, ia known to the French and Spaniards 
as St. Elmo’s tire ; to the Italians as the lire* of St. 
Peter and St. Nicholas; and to the Portuguese as 
corpus ssntos, which has been corrupted by English 
sailors into comazantn. In this form it appears as tufts 
of tiro on the top of linin’ masts, the tips of bayonets, 
on the alpcn-Btocks of Alpine travellers, or on the 
tips of the outspread fingers, when the atmosphere is 
in a peculiar stato of electrical excitement. When 
lightning strikes the earth, it has generally been re¬ 
marked that the flash is succeeded by a suffocating 
odour, often compared to that of burning sulphur. To 
others, the odour appears to rosemblo that of phos¬ 
phorus or nitrous acid. It secraa probable that tho 
smell is in reality dae to the presence of osone, generated 
by the action of tho elec trie fluid on the air. One of 
the commonest effects of lightning is the fusion of 
metals. There is an instance on record of an iron 
chain being converted into a solid rod by the passage 
through its length of a flash of lightning. It has 
also hoen known to fuse sand and other silicions 
minerals into a kind of glass or enamel. When solid 
imperfect conductors ere struck by lightning, they 
are torn and scattered to pieces. The masts or ahipe 
have in this way been shattered to fragments ia on 
instant. Lightning is very fatal to human life. Between 
1935 and 1353, no less than 1,308 persons were hilled 
liy lightning in France. In all eases, accident* from 
lightning are more frequent in elevated situations than 
in the plains, and in villages in the open country thaain 
populous cities. When lightning strike# any person, it 
is particularly attracted by any metal that may be worn 
at the time. The best place for timid persons, who 
may be in a house unprotected by a lightning sag* 
due tor, is the middle of the room, and at a dist ance 
from all walls, and especially from the fire and chimney. 

Lightning CoiroccToa, a bar of metal, or • Bai¬ 
lee tirm of'bars of metal, attached In a particular 
manner to a building or ft ship, and extending from 
below the level of the ground, or from below the 
sheathing of the ship, to » point several feet above the 
highest pert of the building or ship- The object of 
these contrivances is to oanduetf the electric fluid to the , 
earth without doing spy damage, (See CoxnccTOM 
end Nos-Gotrsnotow of Sumxcixg.) 
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- ~.j (Lat. lignum, wood), the ineroatlng 

jUtte* contained within the cellular twiw, giving 
hURUMtotks wood igd other pwb of plants. At 
om time it was supposed that lignin wm a true obemi- 
cal principle; bat the researches of Fayed and other* 
prove that it ie not always eonotant in composition. It 
». however, always characterised by being soluble in 
weak alkalies and insoluble in water. 

Ltanrrx, lig'-uitt (Let. lignum, wood), fossil wood, 
more or less mineralized and converted into coal. The 
l ignite s are generally dark brown, and woody in their 
•BWhUO. They are distinguished from true coal by 
borningTStih little flame and much smoke, owing to 
their eontadfeig a sipuller proportion of carbon. The 
hrown coal of Germany, which belongs to the tertiary 
formation, is much used as a source of paraffin and 
paraffin oils. 

Lioness Vit*. (See OtJiiACtru.) 

Ltuo. (See SramoA.) | 

IdLlACRJB, M-e-aH-te-e (Lat. liltum, the lily), in | 
Bot., the Lilyfam., anat. ord. of ifouaeolgledouee, sub- 
class Peialouleat, Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with bulbs, I 
rhizomes, tuberous or tlbrous roots, and parallel-veined, 
sessile, or sheathing leaves. Flowers regular; perianth 
green or petaloid, inferior, (l-leared, or <i-partcd; 
stamens 6, inserted in the perianth or rarely into 
the thalamus; anthers introrsej ovary superior, 3- 
celled; style 1; stigma simple, or 3-lobed. Fruit a 
loenlicidal cRpsuie, or succulent and indeliisceut, 3 - 
eeiled. Seed* with fleshy albumen, numerons. The 
hiliaeeu are widely distributed throughout the tem¬ 
perate, warm, and tropical regions of the globe. There 
are 147 genera, and about l,2Un species. Among the 
useful plants of Ibis order are the onion, leek, aspara¬ 
gus, squill, and aloe; and among the valuable products 
yielded by them are fibres, used for twine and cordage, 
edible seeds, and balsamic resins. 

I.tliom, ?i('-r-iim (bat.),in Hot.,the Lily,the tvp. gen. 
of the net. ord. Liliarea. I. ramlulnm, iho win to lily, 
baa always been considered the emblem of purity ; aiid 
this and ninny otbor species form beautiful border 
flowers. It. Martogan and its varieties are known ns 
Turk's-uap lilies, from the turlmii-libe form of their 
flowers. The bulbs of some siieuies, as tlioso of L. 
temiifuliiim, komtchalitutm, andepeciabde, arc commonly 
eaten in Siberia. 

LlMTi, in Astron., the name given to the border or 
edge of the disc of the moon or any planet, and also 
further applied to the edges of circles that lorm part 
of any ast ronomical instrument. The term is used more 
particularly in reference to the moon in descriptioua of 
lunar eclipses. 

Lime, Hm'-lo (Lat. limbi*, edge or border), in 
Homan Cat holio Theol., signifies a place on the border 
of bell. The limbie pulrum, which is also called file 
limit Abr/t&ta (Abraham's bosom), is the place on the 
borders of bell where the patriarchs and other good 
men who lived before the time of Christ remained, and 
who were set free by Christ when he descended into 
bell, and admitted into heaven; and since that time 
this limbo has remained closed and unoccupied, flume 
theologians also adopt another limbo (limbu* infantum), 
where those infants who die without being baptized 
are confined. Dante describes the limbo in which he 
met with the distinguished spirits of pagan antiquity 
as the outermost circle of hell. Milton's limbo,— 
" large and round, sines called the paradise of fools, to 
few unknown,”—is borrowed from the limbu fatuorun 
of the scholastic theologians. Limbo is now commonly 
used figuratively to denote any place of confinement or 
restraint. 

Linn, lists (flax, llm, lime), in Agr. and Build., a 
substance termed in Chem. oxide of calcium (see 
CJiunmi),, which is used m the former ae a manure, 

> and in the latter aa the principal ingredient in making 
mortar, by means of which stones and bricks are 
bound together in a compact and solid mas*. It is also 
used in making plaster and cement for Riving a smooth 
and uniform surface to the walla of buildings, internally 
and externally. It it obtained by banting limestone, 
-chalk, marble, or any stone which contain* carbonate 
of lime, in kilns, in order to produce cafoinsikm. The 
process of burning expels the water and carbonic acid 
113$ 


g«a from the stone, which falls to piece* on ex- 
posnte to the air after removal front 'the hfra, 
and oruwWs* into ».white fishy powder, which is 

called qtiohlime, nod is possessed of highly-css## 
properties. When it is required for J^Uuag.Jifetr 
poses, it is staked, as it m technically termed; 
caused to go to pieces by throwing as much water upon 
it as it wlu imbibe, sad allowing it to remain in tba air 
for a considerable period. This treatment destroys 
its caustic properties in a greet measure, and it Is,■ 
then known as alaksd Jiute, Limes are dividod intd 
three classes, end distinguished as ‘kioh, poof, or hjr*., 
draulio, according to the aonstituasts of the various 
limestones from which they are produced. JBich limes 
contain vory little silicate of lime in proportion to para 
carbonate of lime, being composed of about 1 part of 
the former to 19 parts of tue latter. They ora so 
called because the stones from which they are proaosod 
imbibe a considerable quantity of water when they are 
slaked after calcination, and consequently increase to 
a great extent both in bulk and weight. The mortar 
made from lime* of this description never becomes 
thoroughly hard; and they should not therefore bo 
used in waking mortar or plaster which islikely to be 
exposed to the action of the weather. The* are, how- ■ 
ever, well suited for making piaster for tne interact 
surfaces of walls and for manures. Chalk affords 4 
liiuo of the purest aud richest kind after calcination. 
The poor limes, of which dess the lime produced from 
oolitic limestones is a lair specimen, are obtained from 
stones which contain a large per-oentage of metallic 
oxides and insoluble flinty grit, and are so called be* 
cause they do not increase in volume to any extant 
when they are slaked. They are similar to hydraulic 
limes in this respect, hut they are distinguished from 
them in not possessing the property of setting or hard¬ 
ening rapidly under water, which is an eminent Cha¬ 
racteristic of the hydraulic limes. The limestones 
I row winch hydraulic limes are made, such as the blue 
has and greystone lime, are those which contain a 
quantity of si lieu to of •alumina in com unction with 
pure carbonate of lime. When water is mixed with 
hydraulic lime after calcination, hydrated silicate of 
lime and alumina is formed, which gives the mortar 
[ thus made the power of hardening under water end 
resisting its influence. The hydraulic lime* ere 0 loused 
according to the proportion of silicate of alumina that 
they foutmu ; lime* which contain 1 part of silicate of 
alumina to 2 or 3 parts of oarbonate o'f lime befog 
termed eminently hydraulic, as they are most capable 
of resisting the action of water; while those which . 
contain a less proportion of eilieate of alumina -ore - 
known as hydraulic and moderately-hydraulie UmCe, 
The best limes, however, for resisting the action of 
water are those, • which are made artificially for 
burning clay which contains soluble silicate of alumina - 
and pure carbonate of lime together. (See CxxfKf.i 
Itich lime, or pure earbonale of lime, when mixed with 
a quantity of water, forms an opaque white fluid termed 
whitewash, used for coating the walls of houses within 
and without. Coloured washes may be produced' by 
the addition of any coloured earth, such ae red ana 
yellow ochre. A little glue or size should he added to 
the whitewash or wash of any colour, to bind it tad 
cause it to adhere to the wells without coming off efi 
anything that may touch them. Lime in also valuaUp 
as a disinfectant, and is used in tanning for removing 
the hair from the skins of animals that are to be con¬ 
verted into leather. -■ 

. htm» (Pr. lime), the fruit of Ottnu Kmttta. J||d" 
imported into this country in a preserved state for use .. 
us a dessert. Its juice is also largely imported for the 
preparation of citric acid, end for tbs prevention of 
scurvy on board ship. (foUlfm) 


nace), the pit or specie* of oven iu which iimestauai : 
are burnt or calcined in order to obtain lime forfirijjilU 
fog and other purposes. Limekilns are built 
with a» interior lining of fire-bricks or of Inwd maMb. 
that is calculated to resist the action of fire for a 'foS ? 
period of time. When the fuaUhst is used fobw^W 

the hmottoaoie placed foa mnobyitMtfadgbabffiiiMft 

Of the Wo, ana t hestcmeobove it/tbekUui* tetmodan 
fotenoittent Wa, a* the fire nut b* lot outaadth# 
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Lime-Light 


fctln cooled before the ltme can be withdrawn. JCflns 
of thin description are square or cylindrical inmape, 
while running kiln* are in the form of an inverted cone 
or funnel, the diameter of the pit being larger at tbe 
top than at thfefeottom. They are so called because the 
fuel and limestone are thrown in is alternate layers, 
and the limeii withdrawn from the bottom of the pit 
as it is burnt? so that the operation of burning can be 
kept tip for some time by throwing in fresh limestone 
and fresh fuel at the top as the lime is taken out at tbe 
bottom. Either wood, peat, o« coal, may be used for 
burning lime in nn intermittent kiln; bnt only coal 
can be used in a running kiln. It appears that when 
limestone is burnt in a running kiln, less oonl in pro¬ 
portion is required to effeot tbe prooess of oalcination 
than when it is bnrnt in an intermittent kiln. On ap- 
preaching a limekiln when alight, a shimmering vapoor 
will bo seen ascending from the top of the pit, which is 
carbonic acid gaa disengaged from the stone while 
burning. 

Limb-Limit. (See Dbummostd Light.) 

Limkstonb, a general term applied to a great va¬ 
riety of rooks which contain a certain quantity of lime. 
Chalk is an earthy, massive, opaque variety, generally 
soft and without lustre. (See Chalk.) In nature, car¬ 
bonate of lime is found more or loss pnre, both per¬ 
fectly crystallised, as in oalc-spar and arragonito; im¬ 
perfectly, as in granular limestone; and in compact 
masses, as in eommon limestone, chalk, &o. Concre¬ 
tionary limestone, generally called ntaluclitie carbonate 
of lime, is formed by the filtration of water through 
rooks containing lime, which is dissolved out; and ns 
tbe water drips alowly out in cavernous recesses, it 
parts with its carbonate of lime, which is deposited in 
■tones, more or leas undulated, which have a fibrous 
Structure. These fibres are very beautifully shown in 
the long fibrous pieces called stalactites. The strati¬ 
fied variety called stalagmites shows a similar structure, 
varied only by the circumstances under which it was 
produced .—Incrtuting concretionary limestone is simi¬ 
lar to the above. It is found in calcareous springs, 
which are eommon in Derbyshire, Yorkshire, and other 
places. It is a common practice to place vegetable 
Snbstanoes in these springs, when they become in- 
orusted with carbonate of lime, and present all the 
appearanoe of fossils. There are several remarkable 
wells of this kind in voloanio districts, in some of which 
the water flows in almost n boiling state .—Spongy 
limestone ia found at the bottom of those lsl.es the 
water of which is impregnated with lime .—Travertine 
was a limestone deposited by the waters of the Anio 
and the Solfntorra of Tivoli. Most of the monuments 
in ancient Itome were conetructed of it.—Compact 
limestone has a close texture, usually an oven surface 
Of fracture, and dull shades of colour .—Oranular lime - 
etc lie includes statuary and architectural marble, and 
has a texture somewhat resembling ;$hat of loaf-sugar. 
(See Marulu .)—Oolite consists Of jtounded particles 
of limestoue like the roe or eggs of 4 fish. Coarse lias 
is sometimes called Coarse-grained limestone.—Marly 
limestone is found in lake and fresh-water formations; 
its texture is flne-gtpined, its colour is white or pale 
yellow, and it is apt to crumble in the air. Silieioue 
Uaestone is a combination of silica and carbonnto of 
lime ; and stinkstone ia a carbonate of time combined 
With sulphur and organio matter, which emits the smell 
of sulphuretted hydrogen when struck or rubbed. It 
is found in Derbyshire, Butherlandshire, and some 
parts or Ireland. All limestones seem to have been the 
result of deposition effected by chemical changes. Tbe 
vast apace of time required to accumulate the great 
limestone ranges of this country cannot be estimated, 

Livb-trbb. (See Tilia.) 

XiIlfR-WATlM. (See Calciuh.) 

Limitation, lim-e tm’shun (Let. Imitalio), in Law, 
ton certain'time assigned by statute within whioh an 
notion must be brought, or other legal met done. In 
Sootland it is tanned prescription. The use of these 
statutes of limitation is to preserve the peace of the 
ktngdmu, and to prevent those innumerable periuries 
which might ensue if a man were allowed to wing an 
•otinn for an injunr committed at any distance of time. 
There »a also the danger to the defendant that, if an 
.Motion be long delayed, tbo dooumentary or other evl- 
deuce of his rights may have been lost or destroyed t 
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Limitation 


and also the hardship of finding himself unexpectedly 
deprived of wbat be bad long had iiiipoeeeetMJ. Ska 
limitation of nations naturally divides. Itself into two 
classes,—those whioh relate to tbe .yaefleejgref thluga 
real, and those which relate to tne rSCoveryof other 
things than retd. It was hi reference, to reel actions 
that tbe law of limitations was first established j and, 
originally, snch actions were limited from some parti* - 
cnlsr event or fixed era, as by the statute of Merton 
(20 Hen. III. e. S), tbe demandant in a writ of right 
oouhl not claim npon any seisin earlier than the reign 
of Henry II., nor bv tbe statute of Westminster the 
first (3 Edw. I. o. 30), earlier than that of Richard f T. 
At length, the Statute of Limitation (32 Hen^gH., 
c. 33) was passed, which limited real aqtsCusi not 
from any fixed date or event, but a period of 
time. It provided that where, in any writ of right or 
action possessory, the demandant claimed upon bis own 
seisin, the seisin must be within thirty years; where 
on the seisin of his ancestor in a writ of right.it must 
ho within sixty, in a possessory action, within fifty yean. 
By 21 Jac. I. e. 10, it was enacted that all writ* of 
formedon should be brought within twenty years after 
the title and cause of action first descended or fallen ; 
and also that no p *hi should make entry into any 
lands or heroditanu t bnt within twenty years after 
his right should firs, accrue. By this act toe time of 
limitation, as applicnble to the crown, was extended to 
sixty years precedent,—namely, to. 10th February, 
1623 ; n period which, in course of time, became actu¬ 
ally no limitation at all; and benoe, by 0 Geo. III. c, 16, 
the period of sixty years was fixed within which nn 
action must he brought. By 3 A 4 Will, IV. o. 27, 
entitled "An act for the limitation of actions and suits 
relating to real property, and for simplifying the reme¬ 
dies for trying the rights thereto,” a variety of most 
important changes have been introduced. In general, 
twenty years is fixed npon as the time for tbe recovery 
of corporeal hereditaments, provided the claimant 
labour under no disability to assert his pretensions; 
and real aotions are, with one or two exceptions, abo¬ 
lished, so as to leave parties deprived of lanu no remedy 
in general but those of entry or ejectment. This sta¬ 
tute now governs the law of limitation in all proceed¬ 
ings to which the crown, if not a party (the limitation 
of sixty years being, as regards it, still in force), whe¬ 
ther at law or in equity, for the recovery of things 
real, or of money secured or charged upon tbe realty. 
It provides that no person shall, after 31st December, 
1833, make an entry or distress, or bring an action to 
recover any land, rent, or annuities charged upon land, 
Ac., fmt within twenty years next after the time that 
the right of such action shall first accrue; but where 
tbe claimant labours under disability, as of infancy, 
lunacy, absence beyond the seas, Ac., then within ten 
yMjrs ncxt after such disability shall cease, or tbe per¬ 
son die, whichever shall first happen; but in no case 
shall the right of entry, Ac., extend to forty years, 
even though the daimuot may have remained during 
the whole of that timo nnder disability. Exoept in 
cases of fraud, and certain others, no pereon claiming 
any land or rent in equity shall bring any action to 
recover the same but within the period during which 
he might have made on entry of distress, or brought 
an action of recovery, if bis estate bad been legaLtn- 
stead of equitable. Neither shall any action, suit, or 
other proceeding, be brought to recover any sum of 
money secured by any mortgage, judgment, or lien, or 
otherwise oharged upon, or made payable out of, any 
land or rent, at law or in equity, or to recover any 
legacy, except within twenty yeara next after a present 
right to receive the same shall have accrued to Homo 
person oapable of giving a discharge for tbe same, 
unless in tbe mean time some interest or acknowledg¬ 
ment shall be paid or made by the party indsAted, to 
the oreditor or his agent, in which ease the twtaity 
rears are reckoned from the last of such payments or 
acknowledgments. Ho arrears of dower, or of damages 
on account of such arrears, and no arrears of rent or 
interest, shall be recoverable for a longer period than 
six years. With reapeet to actions not brought for 
the recovery of things real, it was enacted that all 
actions, suits, bills, indictments, or information upoq 
any penal statutes, where any forfeiture la to the 
crown alone, shall be sued within two yean from the 
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co miw aa fo n at &* offence; ubm. to * oommooln* 
former Sloge, wnvilpjin on* rear; «bm to both 
common informer within onaytat, 
and by the erown within two year* after that one year 
' li . 1^8**WilLIV. 0.48, aSnetiouafor 
• damages, or auma of moaay, given to the 
party aggrieved, by any statute, mint be commenced 
and sued within two yeara after the offence ahall have 
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an informations for offences punishable on summary 
conviction shall bo laid within six calendar months of 
the offence, unlem otherwise specially limited; and by 
11 & 12 Viet. o. 44, no action can be brought against 
4agjuetioe of the peace for anything done in the exe- 
CUuoB^tfhis office, unlesa within six calendar montha 
from tbeoNfence. Several statutes limit the time within 
which actions may be brought against oflloors of excise, 
customs, &c., for sots done in the performance of their 
duties, to different periods, but in no case exceeding 
ait montha. By 21 Jao. I. o. 16, it is enacted that 
all aotions of trespass for injuries to person, land, or 
personal property,—all actions of detenue, trover, 
replevin, account (except such as concern the trade of 
merchandise),—all aotions of debt grounded upon any 
lending or contract without specialty,—all actions for 
arrears of rent,—shall be limited to six years; actions 
of trespass, menace, battery, wounding, and imprison¬ 
ment, to four years; and actions on the case for verbal 
slander to two years. An exception, however, is made 
in favour of such persons as labour under disabilities ; 
the limitation counting iVom the time when such dis¬ 
abilities are removed. By it & 4 Will. IV. c. 42, it 
is provided that all aotions of debt for rout upon an 
indenture of demise, all actions of covenant or debt 
upon any bond or other specialty, all actions of debt 
or teirejfaeiu* upon any recognizance, must bo com¬ 
menced within twenty years after the cause of such 
notions or snits shall 'have arisen; all actions of debt 
upon an award where tho submission is not by specialty, 
or for a copyhold fine, or for an escape, or money 
levied upon any writ of Jieri facia*, within six years; 
and all actions for penalties, damages, or sums of 
money, given to tho party aggrieved, by any statute, 
within two years after the cause of such actions or 
•nits. Provision is made, as in the other cases, for 
persons labouring under disabilities; and also, in the 
oase of any acknowledgment in writing signed by the 
party liable, or his agent, or any payment made on 
account of any arrears of principal or interest, the 
limitatiou reckons from the last of such payments or 
, acknowledgments. Limitations as to tithes and other 
ecclesiastical property are now regulated by 2 A 3 
Win. IV. o. 100, and 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 27. I Set also 
PaxscBirtlON.) Limitation of estate is a modification 
or settlement of an estate, determining how long it 
shall eoutinue.— Stf. Stephen’s Commenturie* on Qi 
Lap* qf England. 

Luiitbd Liability. (See Pabtnebship.) 

Liuxaktuacbai. lim-nan-tkai'-tc-e (Gr. limne, a 
marsh; anMes, a flower), in Bot., a small nat. ord. of 
ZHeoifUitmei, tub-clots Thalami/lurr, included by 
Lindley in the TropaiAacem, with which it agrees in 
general characters. It is, however, distinguished from 
that order by having regular flowers, more evidently 
perigynous stamens, and erect ovules. There are 
but two genera and throe species, natives of North 
America. 

Liwacea, lin-ai'-ee-e (Lat. {{nasi, linen), in Bnt„ 
the Flax four., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon**, sub-class 
Tkalamiflorta, haring the following essential cha- 
rantenKerbs, or very rarely shrubs, with ex- 
Stipulate, aimple, entire leaves. Flowers bypogynous, 
regular, and symmetrical; sepals, petals, and ntsmena 
3—4—3 each; the sepals persistent and imbricate; the 
petals deeiduoue and twisted in salivation; the stamens 
united at their hue, and haring little tootb.like abortive 
stamens alternating with them; ovary 3—4—5-celled, 
•tries distinct; stigmas capitate. Fruit eapaolar, many. 
oeUed, each eell more or leae divided by a spurious 
dissepiment, and each division containing one seed. 
Seeds with little or no albnmen, and having • straight 
embryo., The lAuatom are chiefly natives of the south 
of Europe and north of Africa. There am four genera 
■land 90 V^ecies. They nee generally remarkable for 
the tenacity of their liber fibres, end also for the 
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vueoesaion of set 
eoitor.—In Kant.,' a 
three tier* of guns 

troop* af Ms lino art regular foot regi_ 

Geos., the lino is an imaginary Una drawn round 
earth to represent the equator; and "< 
line*’ it passing this floUtioda boundary, 
occasion formerly great ceremonies used to he 
formed, which are now, however, abandoned. • ..... - 

Live, in Math. (See Gsobxtby.) 

Lies or Battue, a general name given.to the (OS 
rangement or order in wbioh a fleet of abipa of wrlff 
are disposed to engage an enemy. This dUpe®itMs, s 
whiob is best calculated for the pperationa of mnp 
warfare, is formed by drawing up the ships in ewfeg- 
file, or right line, prolonged from the keel of the mmC,. 
most to that of the foremost, and passing tongm* 
diimlly through the keels of all the otbera, froui we 
van to the rear; so that they are, in nautical parlance, 
in tho make of each other. In the line of battle, all Wt 
ships of whiuh it is composed sail one point free when 
upon a wind on the starboard or port took, and about 
nun hundred fathoms distant from one another. A 
fleet is more particularly drawn up in line whan in the 
presence of the enemy; and the abipa are so arranged 
as to be able to flro upon the enemy without inoom* 
moiling the ships of their own squadron. All the ships 
composing tbe line have not.loss than two dsoka; hence 
they are called line-of-battle chips. 

Luteal. (See CoNBANeumtY, Kur OK Klirsxas, 
Descent.) 

Linkab PEsarBcrmt. (See Pebsmctiti.) 

Linen, Linen Manubaotubb, tin'-en (Lat. Kmmi, 
flax).—Linen is a general name for a cloth of very 
extensive use, made of flax, and differing from cloths 
made of hemp only in its fineness. The manuthoture 
of linen is of so anoient a date that its origin is un¬ 
known. At a very early period linen olotbs were made 
in Egypt, the cloth wrappings of the mummies being 
all composed of this substance. In the time of Hero* 
dotus linen was exported from Egypt; it also formed 
the dress of tbe Egyptian priaats, who wore it at all 
their religious ceremonies; henee they were called 
“ linen-wearing ” by Ovid and Juvenal. Linen mooed 
from Egypt to the Romans, but not until the time of 
the emperors, when the Roman priests began to wear 
linen garments. Linen was also used as a material for 
writing -. tbe Sibylline books, and tbe mummy ban* r 
dsges covered with hieroglyphics, are instance* of this 
use of the fabric. Linen and woollen elotba formed 
the only material for dresses daring the middle sgMJ 
and line linen wo* held in very high estimation, tb| 
manufacture being carried to the greatest perfection 
in Germany and Brabant. Cotton, on aooount of its 
cheapness, has hgken the place of linen for many par* 
oses: bat enod ---' —* * ~ 
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[ carried to the greatest perfection 
Irsbant. Cotton, on aooount of Its 
en the place of linen for many jpnr* 
r cannot be manufaotnred without 


’ ' * r cannot be manufaotnred without 

ieo has been manufactured for « 
very long period'. During the reign of William in, 
the woollen manufacture in Ireland was an 
because it was alleged that it interfered prr 
with Hip clothiers ofEnglatid. To thiscircutnstanoe 
growth of the Irish linen manufacture is ascribed ; fog 
at the same time tbe linen-weavers were eneoura 
premiums given by public'hoards authorised 
of parliament. As early as the 11th century 
was woven in Ireland, and Louis Crommelin, 

1693, driven from France by*the revocation of tm 
edict of Nantes, established the manufacture onenew 
basis. In 1725 machinery was first used fit taa menu 
facture of linen; and, shortly afterwards, the 
were greatly improved by a new method of 
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•pun by machinery by Rum. Mulhollsnd, of tho 
town, in 1820. The Linen Board wea dissolved te 
and in 1841 a society was established for the 
ment of the growth of flax in Ireland. If is 
ascertain the exact quantity of Rnen 
Ireland, hut tha average quantity) about 
34,000,000 yards. In 1657, theexports 
were supposed to amount to about XI 
valued at £4,400,000. Early tn foe but 
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linen manufacture wu introduced into Beotland, end 
in 1727 • board of trustee! was established for the 
superintendence and improvement of the linen mana- 
ftoture. Notwithstanding the institution of tbi» board, 
end the bestpwal of premiums on the production end 
exportation oflthen, the manufeaturo did not progress 
in the same way as that of ootton and other similar 
fabrics. In 1745 only 74 1pm of flax were imported 
into Dundee, the grand seat of the Scotob linen manufac¬ 
ture. In 1791 the imports of flex amonnted to 2,444 
tons, end in 1858 the average inworU of flax and hemp 
bed increased to 48,300 tone. The quantity of linen 
doth exported from Dundee in 1850 amounted to about 
1,000,000 pieces, containing about 120,000,000 yards. 
In the process of manufacture, the flax fibres are first 
steeped and freed from woody pertioles. (Sae Flax.) 
Very little machinery wu used in the manufacture of 
Hnen doth till recently. After being freed from the 
woody pertidee, the distaff end spinning-wheel were 
used in order to mate the thread or yarn, and the 
hand-loom was employed for the purpose of weaving 
the doth. About the middle of the 18th century, the 
inventions of Hargreaves and Arkwright were first 
applied to the manufacture of linen, et Leeds. (Sat 
Cotton UamnsaoToas.) When brought to the spin* 
tting-mllls, the flax is in small bundles, weighing a few 
pounds each. The first process is called tculckintj, by 
which the fibres are subjected to a sort of combing 
action, in a machine. They are next A«c*W, an opera¬ 
tion cry whioh they are cleaned, the coarser parts 
being removed, and the rest arranged in a parallel 
direction to each other. This used to be done with 
the htcklt, a sort of large comb with iron teeth; hut 
the operation is now effected by a rotating machine 
on the outer circumference of which the Hat is fixed 
and drawn against or between a series of sharp teeth 
The fibres pass through six heokling machines in sue 
cession, each of which has finer teeth tliun the one pre¬ 
ceding it. After being heckled, the flax is divided into 
portions, seleoted according to their fineness, Ac. The 
next process is that of draining, similar to the carding 

S rocesa in the ootton manufacture. (Acs Cardino 
lACitrwn.) In this operation the flax is doubled and 
carded repeatedly, till it presents the appearance of a 
smooth glossy band, about an inch in width, called a 
ttiter. All the good portion of the flax at this point 
is called tint, and all the irregular short fibres, tow. 
This tow is not the rough substance generally known 
by the narao > the latter is the refuse of hemp. Flax 
tow can be drawn, doubled, carded, and spun into 
yarnof coarse quality. The prinoipal object in drawing 
the heckled fibres is to form e sliver of uniform thick¬ 
ness, or tuoh that a foot in length taken at any one 
place will be equal to a foot in length taken at any 
other piece, or ae nearly so ss poseible. The drawn 
•liver » next taken to the roving-frame. The use of 
this machine is to give the sliver sinother drawing, also 
a slight twist, and to wind it upon a bobbin. These 

the spinning of the 


proceaaee are all preparatory for the 
yarn. This Is effected on the bobhin-and-fly principle, 
and the flax spinning-frame acts similarly to t he throttle 
used in ootton-spinning. Flax, however, differs from 
ootton, wool, and silk, as it requires to be wet while 
under the prooess. Formerly it was wetted with cold 
water, but it is now found that fluer yarn can be pro¬ 
duced when warm water is used. In general, the 
rove or twisted sliver, before it passes through the 
retaining rollers, is led through a trough of water kept 
hot by steam. The spun yarn it applicable either 
Jcr making thread, or for weaving into linen doth. 
The quality of flax Is denoted by numbers expres¬ 
sing the number of lean iu e pound weight; a lea 
oetng a measure of 300 yards. Thus, No. 50 
has 60 less, or 16,000 yards. Flax is seldom spun 
finer than No. 200, which contains 60,000 yards. No. 
fiOOisapplicable tor making oembrio of floe quality. 

is .the great oentre for flax-spinning; the 
weavi ng is oarned on in other places. Linen, 
£***» cheque, tick, huckaback, diaper, drill, towel* 
tog, and other flax fabrics, are woven at and 
JSS"Lw ,u ? ejr{ *hile sail-cloth, dowlas, sheeting, 
, K on 1 * fabrics, are manufactured 

etDuude e end also at Aberdeen. Shirtings, damasks, 
flnf fabrics, ere produced 
.4* Dunfermline; whilq ^B el fast is faraoua for good 
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linen end the finer kinds of textile goods. Amongst 
these ere duck made in widths from three to five 
quarters of • yard; drill, or twilled Utica, white or 
coloured, mostly used for summer trousers. I>emstk, 
diaper, aud cambric, arc noticed under their reepesslaw 
headings. Mam of the fabrics called lfcum doth* are 
made either of flex or hemp, according to the prices tit 
which they are to be sold. BaU-oloth is drsssed with 
staroh or flour before weaving; and most kinds of 
flaxen and hempen fabrics require some similar dress¬ 
ing. The manufacture of linen is not earried on in 
this ooimtry only, but extensively on the continent, in 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, and Glulicia. Within the 
Austrian dominions the most important linen fabrg- 
msnufaotured are table-cloths, napkins, veils,jap'?? v i, 
dimities, twills, and drills. The lnaiiufaotqrrfif thread 
in Bohemia, Moravia, and Lombardy, is also of consi¬ 
derable importance. The linen trade is divided into 
three parts, which relate respectively to the seed, the 
fibre, and the woven goods. The annual importation 
of linseed is 4,000,000 bushels, four-fifths of which are 
used for making liusced-oil, and one-fifth for sowing 
into a liar crop. The principal supply comes from Rus¬ 
sia, the sowing-seed being carefully prepared, and im¬ 
ported in casks officially branded. The crushing-seed, 
for making oil, is c« let, and is packed in malt-bags 
or sent in bulk. Tl i imputed value of the seed aud 
fibre imported in H'3 was £ 2 , 700 , 000 . The import of 
woven flaxen goods is very small in this country. The 
North American States, Brazil, Cuba, and the Hanse 
Towns, but especially the first, are by lar the largest 
importers of manufactured linens. According to 
McCulloch, the entire value of the linen manufacture 
of Ureat Britain and Ireland is estimated at abont 
£12,000,000. The duty on imported linen, which whs 
raised in France in 1812, was ubolished by the commer¬ 
cial treaty signed with France, Jan. 23rd, 1800. 

Linus, linez, in Mus„ those members of the stavo 
between and upon which the notes are placed. The 
slave itself consists of five lines only, but other and 
smaller lines, called ledgtr-linet, are placed above and 
beneath, for the reception of all note* that are too high 
or too low to come within the stave. The invention of 
lines is attributed to Guido. At their first introduc¬ 
tion the spaoos between them were not used. 

Lines or Inthsncuksnt.—W hen an army is en¬ 
camped for a brief space of time in the open field, or 
engaged in offensive operations against a beleaguered 
town, it is not considered necessary to constructs con¬ 
tinuous series of works, which are termed lines of in- 
trenchraent, for its defence'; bat e few redoubts and 
breastworks, thrown up here and there, are deemed 
sufficient for the protection of any weak part of the 
position thatmay be easily approached and assailed by 
the enemy’s forces. Circumstances, however, may 
onr, tinder which an army is compelled to remain 
lirely on the defensive, when continuous lines of 


as . 

intrenchment, or a series of redoubts skilfully disposed, 
must, of necessity, be thrown np for its protection. 
All fieldworks of this kind consist of a parapet of earth 
about seven or eight feet high, with a banqusttebeUnd 
it and e ditch in front of it; the earth whioh is taken 
out of the ditch beiDg used in making the parapet. 
This part of the work should be three or lour feet 
thick at least, if required for a protection against mus¬ 
ketry only ; but if it is intended to withstands flse from 
field-pieces, it should be twelve feet in thickness. The 
inner and outer slopes of the parapet should be revetted 
with turf, and a row of palisades or sharpened stakes 
should be fixed at the foot of the counterscarp. The 
outline of the work depends entirely on the nature of 
the ground along which the intrcnchments are to be 
thrown up. The best form for a continuous breastwork 
of great length in an open country is that of » scries 
of redans, each formed by two faces, about 150 foot in 
length, meeting in e salient angle of 00°, the extremi¬ 
ties of the adjacent faees of earn pair of redone being 
aonneoted by e curtain extending about thrice their 
length on two face#, which meet in e point a little in ad¬ 
vance of the straight line along which the onrtein would 
otherwise be oonstreoted, forming an angle of 18fi* or 
140°. When the Base of httrenefament run along the 
side of a river or road, end it is consequently impos¬ 
sible to eon street them after the manner just described; ' 
ham want at room to throw out the salient angles of 
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the redans ao buj feet in id>uM of the curtain* 


feceSMOeasiveW, Inclined tocaoh other in salient and 
re-entermg angle* of 100°, mar be thrown np. Cere 
must ha taken to dispose the fines of direction of the 
faoes of the worfce in either oaee in aneh a manner that 
it may be diffionlt for the enemy to obtain petition* 
from which they oonld enfilade them with artillery. In 
the form of intrenohment first described, .the entrances 
Bhonld be in the centre of the curtains, and in the zig¬ 
zag linos of breastwork they should be formed in the 
re-entering angles. Detached works, constructed on 
thNLgIcsations that can be scoured about the position 
oe<ntyfcA,by an army, are considered better for its 


parapet j as the troops are able to issue readily from 
them to form an extensive front for offensive opera¬ 
tions against the enemy, and to retreat with equal 
facility aud satety, if compelled to do ao; while 
it is a matter of yrent difficulty to do either when 
the only means of ingress nod egress are afibrded by 
tbe narrow entrances i« the curtains connecting the 
redans or the re-entering angles of the zigzag lino of 
parapet, on which tbe lire of tbe rnoiny would be im¬ 
mediately concentrated. In ndditiun to this, if the 
enemy penetrate a continuous line of intrencluncnts 
itt any point, the whole line is at once turned; but they 
cannot advance between detached redoubts without 
being exposed to a galling and destructive cross-fire 
from them. 

Lino, ling (Do. Itng), (Lata moltia), a well-known 
and valuable fish, belonging to tbe tumily of the GatUdee 
(Codfish family). In addition to tbe generio cha- 
ractereof the Godida, which will be found given nnder 
article Haris, it possesses the lollowing especial one; 
namely, that it has a ohm with one or two barbules upon 
it. The body of tbe ling iB a little more olongated i ban 
the bake, being usually from three to four feet long. 
Tbe back and sides are of a grey oolour, somewhat 
inclining to olive, although occasionally cinereous; 
the under portion of tbo body silvery; ventral* white; 
dorsal and anal fins edged with white; and, lastly, the 
oaudal, marked near the end with a transverse black 
bar, the extreme tip, like the other fins, beiDg »Into. 
Tbe ling is naturally an inhabitant of the northern sens, 
like the rest of its family. Great quantities of them 
lire taken round the Western Inlands, in the Orkneys, 
and on tbe Yorkshire and Cornish coasts. The mode 
.of fishing for ling ie by means of hand-hues and long 
lines; and besides a portion that is consumed fresh, 
the flab are split from bead to tail, cleaned, salted in 
brine, washed, and dried. The demaud, however, 
often falls short of the quantity cored; and thus tbe 
fishermen are poorly requited for their toil and outlay. 
The ports of Spain are the markets generally supplied; 
and so important an article of commerce was it con¬ 
sidered, that an act for regulating the price of ling, 
cod, bake, fto., was passed. Tbe air-bladders of too 
ling are, like those of the cod, prepared separately, 
ana are sold under the name or sounds. When m 
season, the liver abounds with a fine oil. In 1854 it 
was oaioulated that the take in Scotland of cod and 
Hog amounted to 3,523,209 fish, of which 1,335,099 
were from tbe Shetland Islands. Of these, 109,6dtcwt. 
were cured and dried, and 8,100 barrels were cured in 
pioklo; whilst 58,043 owt. were disposed of fresh; 
making* total of 167,728 owt, cured or fresh; of which 
large quantity 19,577 cwt wore exported. Mr. Yarrell 
observes of it, “ In Zetland, the principal fishing for 
ling ie from May to August. On tbe Yorkshire coast, 
the young are called drizzle*. In Cornwall, they are 
caught in January aud February, and their favourite 
haunts are about the margins of tbe rooky valleys of 
tbe ocean. The ling ia exceedingly prolific, and of 
most voracious appetite, feeding on young fish, not 
■paring anything that has life, and the prey ie swal¬ 
lowed whole; so that no great art ia required to catch 
ft. It ia tenvfeua of life, and survives great injury." 
(Am FismaAkand Htll.) 

toe, tbe name given by tbe Chinese to Che plant 
farmed Traps biconi*, which produces edible seeds, 
'said to be very delicious. . 

Lunxurc, W-saMi (Ia*. Uno, I anoint), is Med., 
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it m» oily substance of a oonsistenoe fete r meefiate 
between an ointment and oil, but to thin wv to drop. 
The term is also applied to a spirituous or other eUmu» 
lating application for external use. ' ’' '-v 

Umax* Sxsrax, Kb-ns'-dn, in B ooth s qrdifraf 
methodical arrangement of 
nanus, the Swedish naturalist, early in tbs 18th 
This system hud tbe rboyt surprising 1 snooses, 
uccouuc of its extreme simplicity, ana the singular 
facility which it afford* for attaining a knowledge jot 
the nuraea of plants. , Up to that tune eaoh s 
was named by a oharaoterlsiio phrase, iu whic 
distinctive characters were frequently not inola 
These phrases were so long, that it was very difficult 
to retain any number of them in the mind. By tbo 
Linmcun system, a proper or generic name wu giveil 
to each group or genus; and each specie* of these 
genera was designated by e specific name added to tbo 
generic. By this ingenious contrivance, tbe study Of 
botany, then very extensive, was quickly simplified. 
(See Botant, and Linujbuh, in voL 1. of this work,) 
Linnet, lin'-uet. (Pr. liuot, Hex. lineivegt), a bird 
belonging to tbe lam. FritiyilUda, ord. neuter**, 
division Corrirottret. Its ehuraoteristios have beau 


described under the article 1 <’binou.md,*:, and (ben* 
tore they need not ho here alluded to. The common 
linnet (Linota cannnlinn) ia well known in EnglnlSd, 
wlieru it is sometimes also called tbe brown linpet, or 
rose linnet, l'ho muto of this bird, in summer, has the 
lienk of a bluish lead-colour, the irides hazel] tbe 
feathers of the fore part and top of tbe head greyish 
hrunn at the base, hut vermilion-red at the top; round 
the eye, the ear-ooverts, and back of the neok, greyish 
brown; the whole of the back, wings, and upper tail- 
coverts, uniformly of a rich chestnut-brown; the quill- 



inrnr. 

feathers are nearly black, with narrow outer margtae- 
of while ; tail-feathers blank, with narrow outer < WR». 
and broad inner ones of white j the nhiu and throat am 
coloured with a mixture of brown and grey; tbe breoet 
is vcrmilion-red, wKh a few pale brown feather* inter¬ 
mixed ; the flanks and remainder of tbe bird ore tat 
general brown, including, tbe lege, toes, and claws. In 
winter and autumn the linnet tins no red colour on tint 
head or breast, and tbe plumage ie altogether of A 
more dusky hue than in summer. The female bird t* • 

» little imaller than tha male, and the cdinar of fts 
plumage is much lighter also. Tbe Motmtaia him nafi 
is distinguished from tbe common linnet by tb* greater 
length of its tail, which gives the bird a more elewtneM. . 
and slender sppesranoe. It ie also still further drafts- 
guished by the colour of tbe feathers on its head, which 
are of a tawny reddish colour, in lieu of tbe vetujttiou- 
red of the common type. This bird in n winter visisqr ■ 
to the southern parts of England; hut it often fare eft 
both in the north of Engiand and Scotland. Mr. Man- 

S llivrsy observe* of it, in n quotation extracted flrera' 
r. Yarrail's “ British Birds,” that tbe gaowraflA 
Unnet “ie plentiful in the Hebrides, end fas waHK/ 
frequents the corn-yard* in large floehe, aliasing toUrafcV 
stank* of oats and picking cut their seeds. fit flight It 
rapid and undulated, and it file* in stales «*w 
field* previous to alighting, uttering asMttwitwiit' 
intervals. In spring k fovaakes its winter hanntfe nad 
dtapenet cm ttaM)ytr*ct*, where itforaaitt neat • 
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on the ground, amongst abort heath, or on tho grassy 
alopm or oraggy apota. The neat ia neatly constructed, 
being composed externally of flue dry grass, fragments 
of heath, and a little moss; internally of flbrone roots, 
wool, and bVMkt The epps are bluish-white, marked 
towards the larger end with light brown and purplish 
red, sometimes with a few blackish dots," (Set also 
artiele FamoiniD®.) > 

Linbsbd. (See Linuv.) 

Lubbt-woolsky, lin'-se maol'-te (Ang.-Ssx., from 
Unen and wool), a coarse kind of flannel doth, the 
woof of which only is made of wool, (ho warp being 
made of thread. It is usually employed to make 
clothing for those who are entirely dependent upon 
public charity. 

Live, lint (Sax. line/, from linnm, flax), a term 
applied to old white linen doth, scraped hr hand or 
machinery, so as to render it soft and woolly. It is 
used for dressing wounds, uloera, Ac., either alone, or 
smeared with some suitable ointment or cerate. 

Lintsi, lin'-Ul (Fr. Unteau), in Arch., the head of 
a doorway or window, which is generally formed by a 
cambered aroh of brick or masonry, or a stout beam 
of timber resting horisontally on the vertical jambs or 
sides of the aperture, to support the weight of that 
part of the wall which is built immediately above it. 

Liwuu, li'-mm (Lat.), in Bot., the most important 
genus of the nat. ord. Linaee/e. The liber-fibres of 
L, ueifatusimum, when prepared in a certain wav, con¬ 
stitute flax, of which linen fabrioR are made. Linen, 
when scraped, forms lint, which is so much used for 
nurgioal dressings. The short tlbres of flat which are 
separated in the oourae of its preparation constitute 
tom. The seeds of the flax-plant are railed lineeeti. 
The seed-coal contains much mucilage, and the nucleus 
of tbn seed oil. The oil may be readily obtained from 
the seeds by expression ; the amount depends on the 
method adopted, and varies from 18 to 27 per cont. 
Xineetd-oil is especially remarkable for drying rapidly 
when applied to the surface of any body exposed to 
the air, and thus formiug a hard transparent varnish. 
This property of drying quickly is much developed by 
previously boiling the oil, either alone or with some 
preparation of lead. The cake left after the expression 
of the oil is known as oil-rake, and is much used as 
food for cattle. When powdered, it is commonly sold 
as linteed-mtal, which is much used for making poul¬ 
tices and for other purposos. The linseed meal, how¬ 
ever, as direoted to he need in the London l'barmaco- 
poBla, is merely linseed powdered; hence it contains 
the oil, whioh is lint present in ordinary meal. 

LlOlf, it'-cn (Fr., from Lat. I to, leonit). —This animal, 
erroneously described by the ancients as the king of 
beasts, belongs to the family of the Felidm, a genus of 
the class Mammalia, order Fera (rapacious beast), of 
whioh family the lion is the type. The dental formula 
of the lion may be thne scientifically expressed 

• 6 1—1 4 _ 1 

Incisors-, canines 4 —molars -— 3 ; total 30. 

O J- D 

When called into action, these teeth ant like the anta¬ 
gonistic blades of a pair of soissora upon the snbstance 
submitted to their cutting edges. The canine teeth 
are very long and large. The feet of the lion, like the 
rest of the cat family, exhibit one of the most beau¬ 
tiful conformations of nature. Tn walking, only the 
soft parts touch the ground; and hence thoir tread is 
noiseless. The lion tnua glides along with a stealthy 
pace until it crouches within proper distance, when it 
springs with fearrul velocity and three upon its unsus¬ 
pecting prey. Another adjunct of terror with regard 
to this nmtnnl it the fearful roar which it emits at the 
moment it pouneee on its prey; its unhappy victim 
being deadened, as it were, with fright at the tame 
moment os it. feels its enemy’s talons and mnrderous 
teeth. The other generic Characteristics of the animal 
will be found given under tbe article Faunae. For- 
■«Jf only one species of the lion was admitted by 
Boomgists: butoflate, as disaovery has opened firtsn 
Adda for investigation, it would appear that there are 
degree* end varieties of this animal. At one 
time they must have been, from the frequent allusions 
2*5o to them in Scripture, tolerably abundant in 
Syria ,. Palestine, and Egypt: but at the present day 
•hoy have totally disappeared from thorn countries. 
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Of all the different varieties which have been observed 
by naturalists, the African lion (Lee aJHcannt) la by 
far the fldeat, most powerftel, and the most .ferocious. 
Of this there ere three different specimens, which may 
be thns enumerated,—the Barbery lion, from Bar birr 
and North Africa; the Senegal Bon, from Senegal and 
the west of Africa; and, lastly, the Cape lion, from 
South Africe end the Cape of Good Hope. The general 
prey of the African lion oonsists of the larger herbiv¬ 
orous quadrupeds; and there nre few of these whioh it 
is unable to master. When aroused, lions retreat 
slowly; and if no cover is near, when they have got to 
a sufficient distance, they bound away at a prodigious 
rate. They seldom, if ever, invite confllot withJgp&St 
always trying to retreat; but when they OMfWhot at, 
and are wounded, they then turn on their torsoer with 
fearful ferocity. The following recital, which is taken 
from a work entitled " Sinological Anecdotes,” refers 
to Mr. Cuming’s work on bunting in South Africa, and 
furnishes a tolerably characteristic sketoh of the habits 
of the Hon" Mr. Cuming hod shot three rhinooeroaea 
near a fountain, and toon after twilight had died away, 
he came down to the water to watch for lions. With 
him was his Hottentot, Klinboy, 'On reaching the 
water, 1 looked to- »rds the carcass of the rhinoceros, 
and, to my aston ' ment, 1 beheld the ground alire 
with large creatur ■>. as though a troop of zebras were 
approaching the vmter to drink. Klinhoy remarked to 
me that a troop of zebras were standing on the height. 
I answered, 'Yeabut I knew very well that zebras 
would not be papering around the caroass of a rhino¬ 
ceros. I quickly arranged my blankets, pillow, and 
guns in the hole, and then lay down to feast mv eves 
on the interesting sight before me. It was bright 
moonlight, ns dear as I nerd wish. There were zix 
large lions, about twelve or fifteen hymnas, and from 
twenty to thirty jackals, feasting on and around the 
carcasses of the three rhinoceroses. The lions feasted 
peaceably, but the hymn as and jackals fought over 
every mouthful, and chased one another round and 
round the carcasses, growling, laughing, sereeching, 
chattering, and howling, without any intermission. 
The hymnas did not seem afraid of the Bona, although 
they nl ways gave way before them; for I observed that 
they followed them in the most diarr > ;-otfol manner, 
and stood laughing, one or two on either aide, when 
any lions came after their comrades to examine pieces 
of skin and bone which they were dragging away. The 
following account of an attack by one of these man- 
eaters, as they are termed (for, having onoe tasted 
human flesh, they will eat nothing else if it can be ob¬ 
tained), makes the blood run cold. Mr. Cuming and 
his party had, unknown to them, pitched their camp in 
the proximity of a Bon of this description. All had 
retired‘to rest, when (saye Mr, Cuming) "suddenly 
the appalling and murderous voice of an angry and 
bloodthirsty lion burst upon my ears within a few 
yards of us, followed by shrieking of the Hottentots. 
Again and again the mnrderous roar of attack was 
repeated. We heard John and Uuyter shriek 'The 
lion, the lion T still, for a few moments, we thought be 
was but abasing one of the dogs ronnd the kraal; bat 
the next instant John Stofulus rushed into the midst 
of us, almost speechless with fear and terror, his eves 
bursting from their sockets, and shrieked out, 'The 
lion I the lion ! He has got Hendrick 1 He dragged 
him awav from the Are lieaide me I I struck him with 
the burning brands upon his head; but he wouldn’t let 
go his hold. Hendrick ia dead I O God! Hendrick 
is dead! Let us take fire and seek him.' The rest of 
my people rnshed aliont shrieking and yelling ea if they 
were mad. I was at once angry with them for their 
folly, and told them that if they did not atand still and 
keep qniet, the lion would have another of Us, and that 
very likely there was a troop of them. I ordered the 
dogs, which were nearly all net, to bo made loose, and 
the fire to be increased as far as could be. I then 
shouted Hendrick's name; but aU was still. I told 
my men that Hendriek was dead t and that a regiment 
of soldier* oould not now help him; and hunting my 
doga forward, I bed every tiring brought within my cattle 
kraal, when we lighted onr Are* and closed tba entrance 
as well as wa oeala. It appeared that when tbe oufop- 
innate Hendriek Man to drive in tbe ox, the lion' 
bed watched him to Us fireside, and be had. scarcely 
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lain down when the brute sprang upon him Hid Reyter 
(for both loy under om blanket) with bio eppalHng 
murderous rear, and roaring a* bo lay, grappled bint 
with bio hww am, im kept biting luni on the 
breast end shoulder, ell the while feeling for hie n«ok; 
having got bold of which, he et onoe drugged him my 
backwards round the bath info the donee abode. Aa 
the lion ler on the unfortunate men, be faintly cried, 
' Help me I help me l O God I men, help me 1 * After 
which the fearful beaat got hold of hie neck, and then 
all waa still, except that bia oomradea beard the bones 
of his neek cracking between tbe teeth of the lion.” 

___ _ a _ _ r _L- r a 



a pnriform hnmonr from the margins of tbe eyelid*, 
which often causes them to ntfek together dnauagths 
night. (Aa Omuxint.) 

Lrrxx, Oxiux or, Upf-Ue, in Ohem., C,H,0, ft hypo, 
thetical body, supposed by BerselhU toJb tta th* |3ne 
of oiU and fats, and to unite with twrrequifalenle ef ; 
water to form glycerine et the moment of decompo* 
aition. • ' 

Liqcifactiok, Uk*me*JW*elum ttet. Wgn(M 
the act or operation of melting or distal ring, or the 
conversion of a solid jnto a liquid by the ag«ney of 
heat. When beat is applied in sufficient quantity to 
any solid body, it changes its form nod become*italic 
In tbe case of ice, this change is called liquefaction} 
but in tbe case of tbe metals it is more 
called fusion. Under the oombined influence of p b 
sure and cold, nearly all the gases hem been liquafled. 
Bodies require very various degrees of temperature fog 
liquefaotion. Mercury, for example, foam at 88® helps)r 
zero; while wrought iron reqnires a temperature ia 
high as 3280 s . (See Fusixg-Poiyts.) ' 

Liqtisca, lik'-yure (Fr.), apalatable spirltnoos oorffinl 
composed of water, alcohol, sugar, ana some sromsae 
infusion extracted from fruits, seeds, Ac. Biflntl 
liqueurs vary according to the proportions of sugar and 
aieobol contained in them. Amongst the French they 
are divided iuto three classes. First, the ratq/ios, or 
simplo liqueurs, in wliieli the sugar, the alcohol, end 
the aromatic substance are in email quantities. Amongst 
these ere anise-water, noyau, and the aprleot, cherry, 
and other ratafias, Tbe second division consist* of toe 
oils, or fine liqueurs, withmore saccharine and spirituous 
matter; as the anisette, curagon. Ice. The third are 
tbe creams, or superfine liqueurs, inoh as rosoglio, 
maraschino, Dantsio water, 4e. In some eases, the 
same aromatic infusion may give ite name to two dif- 
ferent liqueurs, according to the proportion of their 
constituent materials; as sail dt noyau and crime de 
noyau. 

Liquro, lik'-trid (Lat. liquo, I melt). • fluid; e 
material substance the particles of which have a per* 
feet freedom of motion, without any sensible tendency 
to approach to or recede from one another, except 
by the action of some external power. Liquidity, a* 
a condition of matter, is therefore comprehended in 
the condition of fluidity. (Sit Fluid.) The particles 
of a liquid are held together with considerable foroe, 
notwithstanding their freedom of motion; siuoe a smell 

J piantity of a liquid has a tendency to take a spherical 
orm when at a distance from any subatanoe for which 
its particles have greater affinity than for one another. 
This is particularly apparent in mercury, oil, and 
water. The tirat of these, upon being allowed to drop 
on a table, separates itself into globules i and the two 
others take a similar form when a small quantity tf 
either is suspended from the extremity or a polluted 
object. The lorm of tbe dewdrop is also another 
familiar instance. 

Liquidahiiau, liV-teid-ltm-bar, in Bot., • gen. of 
halsamiierous trees, constituting the nat. ord. AIM/** 
giacea, or lluJiumiJlum. Thera are three spsoiee, 
which are natives of the warmer parts of Indie, Heath 
America, and the Levant. L. orientate yields the 
liquid ttorax of the shops: this is obtained from the 
inner bark, which is afterwards used by the Turks for 
the purpose of fumigation, end is tbe cortex ihgmm* ■ 
matis or elorax lark of pharma* legists. In Cypmis 
the tree is called xy'on effendi (the wood of oat Lord), 
L. itgraef/lua, nu American tree, yields by inoisioi} a 
floid balsamic juice, called tieuifambar, , pjf egMMS* ' 
balsam. L. uUmgia, a native or Jets, yields e 
fragrant balsam. In -thsir effects and uses, these 
products resemble the balsams of Bern ana Tola* 
bensoln, &c. 

Liquids, Uk'-wlii (Lat. Uqueo, t flow), is Grain*,, 
iseterm applied to tbe four latter* 1, *bS, r, fmttflk 
readily uniting with other consonants, and flowing, jw 
it were, into their sounds. They ars also callsd taial- 
vowels. . o-j. ■-«. 

Lrqcoxion. (Su Gltct annua.) > " 

Lias, litl (Ana.-Bax.), la uaednto signify ths kplpaaffi 
field or piece of ground wherein the toeieOt Joldw 
held the jonste nod tontniaestt. Itwasso 

as with • fiat or fcoidar, Mb* a^Meofefo^°fls^o^ 


generally ifrawny yellow, like-'the general alas* Leo ; 
the only exeeption being tbe Cape lion, whieh is of a 
more brownish colour. Of Asiatic lions there are three 
varieties,'—the Bengal, the Persian, and the maneless 
lion of Guserat. The flrat of these is smaller in sisc, 
with a less expansive mane, and it is usually of a lighter 
colour than the African. It also does not possess the 
same degree of courage which distinguishes the latter. 
The Persian lion is enaraoterised by the pule yellow 
colour of its fur. The maneless lion of Gust-rat (Lso 
noojratentie) is distinguished from the other species of 
lions by its being nearly destitute of that appendage, 
the mane, which is such a striking feature of the 
Afrioan and Bengal lions. This variety is found in 
Guserat, along the banks of the river Sombennuttee, 
near Ahmed&bad, extending through a large tract of 
country about forty miles in length. A very excellent 
sketch of this animal, whieb we are unable to iusert, 
will be found in the “ Transactions of tho Zoological 
Bociety ” for the year 1833. The lion has been hailed 
by tile title of “ king of beasts,” and ” monarch of the 
forests,” and has been considered as the emblem of 
majesty and might. X is the symbol of the British 
nation, and is borne on the royal arms. But all the 
poetio imagery with which it has been surrounded is 
altogether unlike ita real nature, which is character¬ 
ized by ita overwhelming its prey merely by surprise 
in attack, and Us running away, generally, at the 
slightest display of resistance from aaan,—some limes 
even tbe sight or man is sufficient to oause the “ king of 
beasts ” to take to degrading flight. (See, also, articles 
Fnusxi and MsmuLia.)— Ref. Baird’s £ncgclopxdia 
qf the Natural Sciences ; Owen's Natural Uulorg. 

Liom and Umioorh. —These heraldic supporters of 
the royal arms of England were first adopted on tho 
accession of Jamas I., a.d. 1603. The lion was pre¬ 
viously the supporter of the English, and the unicorn 
the supporter of the Scottish shield. 

Lir, lip (Sax. lippa, Lat. labium), in Anat., con¬ 
stitutes tbe onter edge or border of tbe mouth. The 
lip* are formed by musoular fibres, glands, and cellular 
tissue, covered by mucous membrane. They owe their 
extremely red colour to the thinness of the covering 
membrane, and their sensitiveness to an abundant 
supply of minute nervous fibres. They are not un- 
freqnently affected with cancer. (Ste Caucus.) The 
lips form part of the organs of speech, and are neces¬ 
sary 'to the pronunciation of certain letters, whioh 
are benoe called labials or lip letters. 

Lino Acid, li'-pik, in Chem., one of four fixed fatty 
acids remaining in the retort when oleic acid is distilled 
with nitrio aeid. 

LipoosamkaTIO, Up-a-grim-mat'-ik (Gr. 2 tipo, I 
omit, and yrammo, a letter), in Lit., is s term applied 
to certain compositions in whioh particular letters are 
invariably left out. Thus, Try phiodorus is reported by 
liesyefaius to have written an Odyssey in which there 
wasnoa in tbe first book, no kin tbe second, and so on. 
Lope de Vega wrote a novel without using the letters 
l and a; ana G. W. Barroann wrote a poem in German 
without the letter r. The production of such works 
is laborious trifling; it serves no purpose, mud tbe 
selection of particular word* must seriously Interfere 
with tbe natural course of the poem or narrative. 

LrroHA, li-po'-mi (Gr. Upoe, fist), in Burg., is a soft 
indolent tumour, arising from a luxttriancy of fiat in 
the eellnlar membrane. 

- Lwmuno, lip*pe-tuf*do (Lat. Uppue, blear-eyed), 
is * chronic inflammatory disease of tho eyes, com¬ 
monly called bleered-eye*. It consists In the exudation 
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tUM were doable* one for eeeh cavalier, separating 
them from eeeh other, to that they could not approach 
within a spear's length. Henoe, to enter the lists la 
need figuratively to denote engaging fat a content. 

List, OminJIw Cvm List.) 

Lit sn Jvmioa. (See Ban on Jrsncn.) 

Lmn T, UP-H-ne (Or. lUaneia, supplication), signifies 
• general supjAieatibn for the removal of any calamity 
by which a church, community, people, or nation, may 
M afflicted. Ae to the form in whioh litanies are 
made,—'namely, in ehort petitions by the priest, with 
nepontes by the people, St. Chrysostom derives the 
outturn from the primitive ages, when the priest began 
and uttered by the spirit eome things fit to be prayed 
for, and the people joined in the intercessions, saying, 
“We beseem thee to beer ns, good Lord.” Several 
of these forms were afterwards written down, and 
were the original of our present litanies. About 
A.». 400, litanies began to be used in processions, the 
people walking barefoot, and repeating them with 
great devotion. At first the nee of litanies was not 
fixed to any stated time; they were employed only as 
exigencies required. The council of Orleans, x.n. 611, 
expressly recognises litanies as peculiarly solemn 
eupnliootiona, and enjoins their use preparatory to the, 
eeubratiun or a high festival. In the Spanish church, 
In Mke manner, thry were observed in the week after 
Pentecost. Other conn tries subsequently appointed 
them at a variety of other seasons, till, in the seventeenth 
council of Toledo, a.d. 084, it was deoreed that they 
should be need once in each month. By degrees they 
were extended to two days in the week; and Wednes¬ 
day and Friday, being the ancient stationary days, 
were set apart for that purpose. These days are ap¬ 
pointed by the fifteenth canon of our church for using 
the litany, to which, by the rulirio, Sunday is added, 
as being the day of the greatest assembly for divine 
service. About a.n. 800, Gregory the Orent, from all 
the litanies extant, composed the famous Seven-fold 
Litany (Litania irptiformii), by which Roma is said 
to have been delivered from a grievous pestilence. 
This has been the model followed by all the Western 
ohnrches sinoo that time, and onre comes nearer to it 
than that in the present Roman missal, wherein later 
popes hod put invocations of saints and aueh-like, 
whioh onr reformers justly expunged. The Church of 
Bngland litany, however, is not an exact transcript of 
any ancient form, though composed of materials of 
vexy ancient date. Before the last review of the common 
prayer, the litany formed a distinct service by itself, 
not need at the time of the other services; but it haB 
since been united with the morning prayer, though 
■till retaining its separate place in the Prayer-book. 
The litany ia usually considered as embracing four 
main divisions; vis., invocations, deprecations, inter¬ 
cessions, and supplications. 

LtrcHi. (See Nbphkliuu.) 

Litboist Pbombty. (See Cormorn.) 

Litxbati, lif-e-rap-te (Let. litera, a letter), denotes, 
in general, learned men, or men of letters. In China, 
it ia applied to all such as are able to read and write 
their own language; and is also the name of a parti¬ 
cular sect, composed principally of the most learned 
men of that country, and called thojutias, or learned. 
The literati alone are capable of being made man¬ 
darins. 

LtTxxiTtrsB, W-e~r4-ture (Lat Ittera, s letter). In 
its widest Signification, denotes the whole of what has 
been written. This is the meaning which the word 
usually hears on the continent; but with us it is gene¬ 
rally restricted to what may be termed elegant litera¬ 
ture, or bellee-Uilree, to the exclusion of works of 
positive science and mare erudition. Taken in its 
widest signification, it it usual to divide it into several 
distinot parts, according to perloda or countries, or its 
different kinds. Thus we have the literature of the 
ueient world, of the middle ages, and of modern times; 
the literature of Greece, Rome, Ac.; prose literature, 
pimtioal literature; and so on. Under Hie names of the 
different countries will be found an account of their 
literature. The history of literature is a subject of 
, ’ **** extent and importance, and demanding for its 
55®®tioo • union of some of the highest faculties. It 
rfS* nd8 ■*' extensive and minute acquaintance with 
,> ##*■* 00 the greatest variety of aubieou i a power of 
. • im 
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critically discerning their various merits; » knowledge 
of their different authors; end a power of treeing toe 
dependence or bearing at'am work open soother. To 
literature, “in the most especial manner, bdonga 
poetry, end, next in degree, narrative and deeoriptrve 
history i then reasoning and pare speculation, ta so 
far as they foflnenoe the actions of haman life; finally, 
wit and eloquence, provided they do not evaporate m 
the fleeting breath of words, bnt display themselves in 
the enduring form of written productions.”— (Scklegel.) 
The main objeot of literary history is to show the 
general progress and phasos of intelleetna! develop, 
ment, and of mstbetio and moral oulture. Political 
history deals chiefly with events, literary faiston^Mr 
thought; each merges into theother.and theyeedmeoee- 
sarily connected in any complete narrative. weoon. 
template the tree of collective knowledge and art, with 
its branches ramifying through all ages and tongues, 
through all gradations of mental culture, we find that 
it may be traced more particularly to ten nations. Onr 
eye is first captivated by the flowery fields of Greek 
literature and art, the conspicuous beginning of >11 
mental oulture. On examining it more olosely, we era 
carried back into oriental regions, where the stupen¬ 
dous monuments of Hindoatan, the gigantic rain of 
which stand forth a lie relics of a former world, meet 
our wondering gaz - -.n the firmest rock of this pri¬ 
mordial world. Hoses laid the foundations of the 
temple of Hebrew prophecy, the glory of which 
irradiated the olden poetic and sacred tradition of 
Fersia with a kindred refulgence as far as it can be 
discerned amid the impure admixtures of Arab creed. 
Bath elements of mental culture, Greek and Oriental, 
after passing through the earnest Roman world, flow 
into Christian ages, m which n new living stem of noble 
intellect, grafted on the old northern stock, has shot 
forth with great vigour among the four roost cultivated 
nations of the west,—tho Italians, French, Spaniards, 
and English—in poetry and critioism, in arts of every 
kind, aud in philosophy, both true and false. The 
German mind forms tho connecting bond of this intel¬ 
lectual development of the four great Romanic nations; 
inasmuch as it has been the cause aud mainstay of the 
groat intellectual bnrst throughout Europe. "The 
spiritual culture of those four nations rests on what 
we hare already more than once characterized as 
the four elementsry powers of common objective per¬ 
ception ; accordingly, we see in the Italian* imagina¬ 
tion and a love of art; in the French, reason and 
oratory; in the English, keen perception and historic 
powers; aud in the Spaniards, intense nationality and 
poetioal feeling. But the German mind explores the 
more profound hidden springs of the inner life, where 
those elementary foroea no longer appear disunited, 
but the entire power of living oonsoiousness, both in 
thought and art, proeeeds from one common root.”— 
(Schlegcrs Hietory of literature.) From the diffi¬ 
culty of tbe undertaking, it is not to be wondered 
at that works on general literature are so rare. Even 
to take up the literature of a particular people, or 
time, or science, is a labour that few are equal to; 
bnt some excellent works on these departments exist, 
and those on the literature of the different countries 
arc referred to in these articles. The olsssioal and 
medieval writers have rendered scarcely any service 
to this department, except by leaving materials. The 
classics contain ouly scattered and detoohed materials 
for a literary history, partly in biographies of poett, 
philosophers, orators, Ac.; partly da criticisms and 
extracts from their writings. The nearest approaoh to 
a history of literature among the ancients occurs in a 
single chapter of Quintilian (B. x. e. i.), in which he 
passea rapidly over the names and characters of the 
poets, orators, and historians of Greece sad Borne, 
Paterculus, also, in a remarkable passage, shows from 
historical instances how great men are found to duster 
together at particular times and in particular places. 
The father of literary history is the celebrated Conrad 
Gesner, whose work “Bibliotfaeoa Universalis” (IMS- 
66) contains vast stores of knowledge on the sntyeet of 
authors and their writings, arranged, however, not m 
chronological, but in alphabetical order. An Italian 
Jesuit, Possevta, made a somewhat nearer approach • 
to a work of this kind in bla "Bibliotfaeoa Selects,” 
published at Some In 1603. Still, notwithstanding 
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truioiu and managing*, their fts-urUMnge, their oppo -1 
sitions, decay*, depreseioni, oblivions, remove*, with 
the Sanies and occasion* of them, and all other events 
concerning teaming throughout the age* of the 
world.” Bach a history, he lay*, would “ make learned 
m-i* wise in the me and administration of learning.” 
Bo mta- hae presumed to dll up the outline which 
Bacon him!elf could but abetoh. Tbo “ Prodromus \ 
Bistoria Literarus” of Peter Lam bock, which waa i 
published at Hamburg in 1869, wa* an attempt to 
tram* a nnivefsal history of letters; hut ho wsa unable i 
to oarry it farther than the times of Moses and Cadmus. ] 
la 1888, Daniel Morhof, professor at Kiel, in Uolatoin, 
published his well-known "Polybistor," a work of 
great erudition and judgment, and which in the nest 
age received considerable addition* at the hands of 
Fabrieius. “ In his review of books,” sayB Hullam, i 
“in every province of literatore, Morhof adopts a 
sufficiently chronological order; his judgments arc 
short, but usually jndioious; hi* erudition so copious 
that later writers have freely borrowed from the 
‘Polybistor,’ and in many parts added little to its 
enumeration.” But he waa more conversant with 
writers in Latin than the modern languages; and in 
particular shows a scanty acquaintance with English 
literature. Another oentury elapsed before another 
great work of this kind appeared. The “ Origins, 
Progress*, e Btato attuale <i' ogni Letterutura of 
Andris, a Spanish Jesuit, was published at Parma 
(1782-99), in five volt. 4to. It is an extraordinary per¬ 


formance, embracing both aneient ami modern literature 
in its full extent. His learning is very extensive, but 
not, generally speaking, profound, and his style it rather 
dUfiise and indefinite ; but his taste is corroot, and his 
genera] views not injudicious. The work of J. G. 
Eichhorn,—“Gesclilonte der Literatur vom ibrem 
Anfange his auf die neuesten Zeiteu" (18(16-11) (2nd 
edition, 12 volt., Gottingen, 1818), is more methodical 
and apecitto than auy that bad preceded it, but shows 
• less thorough aoquaintanoe with science and tbo 
modern languages than with Oriental and theological 
literature. Of subsequent general literary histories 
the most important are Wachler’a “ Handbuch der 
Geschiohte der Literatur " (3rd edition, 4 vol*., 1833), 
and Grasse’s “ Handbuch der allgeraoinen Literatur- 



in twelve volumes, 4to., and comes down to the 
close of the 17th century. “In full and clear ex¬ 
position, in minuto and exact investigation of facts, 
Tirabosohi has few superiors; and suob is his good sense 
in criticism, that we must regret the sparing use he has 
made of it."— ( Uailam.) A writer, inferior in reputa¬ 
tion, but who devotes more attention to the analysing 
of works than Tiraboscbi, ie Corniani, whose “Becoli 
della Letteratura Italians dope il suo Eisorgimento " 
was published in nine volumes (1804-13). The French 
author Gragiilnl has also written a history of Italian 
literature (1811-19). Siamondi’a” History of tbe Litera¬ 
ture of Southern Europe ” is a pleasing and popular 
work, vet by no mean* superficial or on satisfactory. 
There it no esteemed complete history either of French 
or Wn nlt«h literature. The colossal literary history of 
prance, undertaken by the Bone die tine* in 1733, Is 
still unfinished. In 1887, Demogeot published a bril- 


troduetion to the Literature of Europe in the 15th, 
18th, and 17tb Centuriee” is a work hardly surpassed, 
in respect of lesrning and philosophical criticism, by : 
any literary history, tn Germany, Bruoker, Tenne- 
smcb i, BuUe, and others, have written histories of 
philosophy, vilmar is the principal general histo¬ 
rian of German literate*; Bonterwek, of modem 
poetry and eloquence (1801-19); Wilhelm von SchWel 
ofdramatio htarsture (1809-11)) sad Fskdijumd Wolf, 
110 


the production of works not thoroughly matured; 
hence there is iu the literature or the present day a 
lamentable amount of loose thinking and o ar s l cag, 
writing; nor is there that proportion of works of as 
enduring nature that might be expected. The reaed* 1 - 
tbat have been levelled at literMure, as a profiMSmk 
are no longer applicable to it. In this, aa In Mf 
other waik of lite, talent, industry, and persevtfanoe 
will invariably command success. * 

Lithauox. (Set Lmab, Oxinxs or.) , 

LiraiAsia, Ulk-V-4-tu (Or. lUKat, a stone). Is Ited., 
ie the diaease of atone in the bladder or Udney (us 
Calculus). Also a disease of the eyelids, it wtarn 
their margins are beeet with small hard tumour*. 

Liraiusc, Utk'-t-um, In Chem..—symbol Li, cq ut T. 
fl-6 spaa. grav. 0‘69,—one of the alkaline group Of 
metals, of which potassium, sodium, cawium, ana ru¬ 
bidium, are the other tnembera. It ekseta* mmsM&y' 
these metals in most of its properties, mttfaf Ah' 
alkali by its union with oxygen, deoo»ppeingWMw sit ! 
ordinary temperature*, and having So low a apedffp 
gravity that it will float in the jightost known said. 
It ie found in nature, in available quantities, to 
(jriphylme, petalite, and lepidolits; and from the a#? 
perimente of Messrs. Bunsen aad Eirohoff, it appetip't 
to be very widely distributed in minute mubmtirt 
in mineral springs, soils, and the aafeaa m phif 
Tbe oxide lithie, liO, forins a hydrate 
ash and soda. It differs Atom them by fwluTtW!; 
soluble in water, by not deliquescing in sir, and nratP*’ 
ing on platinum at a Ugh temperature. The 4ri%.jti£< J 
lithia are colcurlees.^ Toe u^frf^ i* 

imeboactol* Sparingly soluble, giving*!* 
gfctttot i toi t iad. The lithium «ntSaMs 
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■odium. The salts of lithia, when exposed on plati- wo both mode of • mixture of tallow, white wex, soap, 
num wire to^he inner blowpipe flame, colour tbo outer and ibell-lac, which is coloured by the addition of a 
flame a briuiattt red. It wlilbe Men from the above little lampbUek, to allow the artiat to cm the effect of 
brief description, that litbia forms the connecting link hie work while the drawing la in program. A little 
between the alkalies and the alkaline earths. Litbia. Venice turpentine ie generally added to these ingre- 

Is. ..it. L... ....Lad »lsL.,..s -s«_I j-__1_! as j_■ s._i_tin_u_f _ r » 


*nd it* Balts, have remained without any practical dients when it ie desired to produce lithographic ink, 
▼aloe from the time of their discovery, in 1817, by and there is some little difference in the proportions in 
Arfwedsou, until a few yean ainoe, when Dr. Garrod which they are mixed for eaoh composition respeet- 
introduoed its use in eaees of gout and (tone. Ite ively. The whole ia melted and blended together over 
action on the urio concretions is much more rapid than a slow fire, and the mixture is then poured into moulds, 
that of thoeoltsof potassium and sodium. It is gene- in which it is allowed to dry and harden for use. Th a 
rally exhibited in (he form of aerated carbonate or chalk is moulded in the form’ usually adopted forTray, 
effervescing oitrate. Its name, is derived from lithoi, a ons, and it is used in its dry state; bujrthe ink is 
atone, it having been found in the mineral kingdom rubbed on a palette, like any ordinary water-oolour, 
only. and applied to the stone byttneans of a nan or camel- 

LiTBOoasrHT, li-ikog'-rtLfi (Gr. lUhoi, a stone, and hair pencil. The soap whieh is used in the above com- 
graphtin, to write), an important branch of the art of positions censes them to be soluble in water, and when 
printing, by whieh impressions can be taken from the design is completed, it mast therefore be fixed on 
drawings or writing of any description, executed on the stone. This is done by ponringaweak solution of 
atone with compositions of a greasy nature, termed nitrous aeid over it, which has the effect of destroying 
lithographic chalk ami lithographio ink. The process the soluble nature of the composition by combining 
is a ohemioal one, baaed entirely on the antipathy with the soap and neutralizing its properties, so that 
which exists between water and oil, or grease of any the nbalk or ink is ■ o longer liable to injury from the 
Uud, and which prevents them from entering readily application of w: \v to the stone. Alter this the 
into combination. This will be seen from the descrip, stone is delivered to the printer, who damp! the 
tion of the method by which lithographic printing is aurfaco with water rendered slightly acidulous by 
effected; and as the Impressions are taken from a plain the addition of a very small quantity of nitrons 
end even eurfane, whieh is prepared to receive printers' acid. As the stone ia porous, all the parts which 
Ink in some partz aud to reject it in others, it differs are untouched by the greasy ink or chalk imbibe the 
entirely from ordinary printing from movable type and water readily; but the design remains perfectly diy, 
wood-engravings, ou the one hand, in which the impres- on account of the greasy nature of the composition 


plates on the other, in whioh the impression is obtained largely into the composition of printing-ink, the ink 
from hollow lines that are sunk below the snrfaoe by will bo absorbed immediately by every part of the 
the corrosive notion of aeid and by the etohing-needle design ; but it will have no effect whatever on the 
end graver. The invention of the art ia due to a Ger- wetted portions of the stone which are untouched by 
nan, Alois Sennefelder, who first practised it about the chalk or ink, and will pass over them, leaving them 
1795, and introduced it into Germany two or three perfectly clean and unsoiled. A piece of paper whieh 
years after. _ One of the first to whom he commnni- has been previously damped ie then laid on the ifefe, 
cated _ his discovery waa a gentleman of Frankfort, and an impression of the drawing or writing is obtained 

hUTtlAll i whn Unnlid if mitli LUAnaaa nnnti'.. la. il.. _L_ at.. _ r _ _ 


g® orougut out a series or lithographic drawings by scrapes away the coating of coloured gum wherever it 
Weit v Fusehy and others; but the art did not obtain is applied, and allows the surface of the stone to 


and the. plans of battles, it wbs not practised in Eng- applied to the stone, whioh readily imbibes it through 
und to any extent until about twenty years after ita the openings made in the ground by the etching-needle. 
diBOovery, when it was brought into general nse by After this the ground is washed off, and impressions 
Mr. Ankermann, an artists' eolourman and print pub- are taken from the stone in the manner already de- 
Inner of celebrity. Since that time the process has scribed. Drawings executed in black and white on a 
been greatly extended and improved, and is now ap- tinted ground, or in three tints, as it is usually termed, 
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and porous, and of a pale gray or y 
ia dug from the quarries in large 


)■ uug rrora the quarries in large 
■awn or split into layers, varying fro 
inches to thickness; but great ear 
operation, as the stone is of a 
render them fit for the artist's use, 
“»J»w»*tbe made perfectly level 


names in large blocks, which are in the impression having been scraped ont before any 
yen, varying from one inch to three impressions are taken from the atone. In printing 
; but gras,' care is required in the from two or more stones, the printer must take ocre 


I. j_*'•*■.*"'“* uMwwmg mm, u more man two w used, as in 

or ,Pi nd if l K the r * ee of . one ■ ton eon chromo-lithography, may fall exactly on that part of the 
°f * n ptbsr,—a little fine eand, moistened with surface of the paper on whioh the unprint of the first 

WfilAr ItAVinn naan _sL_a. X*_Mfi.i_ I_a__•* I • • . «».a * .. .. . ' .• 


Z.V— u “ “r» * pue sana, moistenea wim surlaoe or tne paper on whioh the i 
water, having been placed between them to facilitate has been received. In ehramo-litl 
ineoperation. Stone*treated in thia manner are said Greek chroma, colour) tha process i 
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whole have been applied to the paper. Accurate espies 
of (his ootiiu* kt«is| (Mi trensfkrred to m many 
•tons* is may be required) the lights and shadow* of 
the drawing are produced on two of them, in «rb»t may 
bp termed washes of sepia end neutral grey, end these 
form the second end third stones from which imprints 
are taken. Others are charged in the requisite parts 
with the primary tints that appear in the drawing and 
those that are necessary to modify these and blend 
them together. The sharp, dark, finishing touches, 
and the final coat, consisting of a sort of glaae or wash 
which softens and subdues the tints that here been 
already laid on, are planed on others, and the whole 
are applied to tho paper in succession in the order 
required. ' It will be seen that the prooesa is one which 
demands great nioety in its execution, and that the 
greatest skill and care are necessary in preparing the 
stones and insuring perfect accuracy of register, with* 
out which the picture produced would be entirely 
spoilt, as the edge of one colour would lap over ana 
eneroaoh on the apace allotted to another, and tho 
work would bo blnrred in tiut and indistinct or ill* 
defined in outline. Trade circulars, and specimens of 
MS. and handwriting, which are often given in bio¬ 
graphical works, are written in lithographic ink, on 
what is called transfer-paper, and the writing is after¬ 
wards transferred from the paper to the stone. The 
paper is unsised, but a thin coating of gum, prepared 
in a particular manner for the purpose, is spread over 
the side which is intended to be written upon. When 
tiie ink is dry, the paper is damped on the reverse side, 
and laid with the writing downwards on a polished 
stone. The moisture that has been applied to the 
back of the paper partially dissolves the gum, and the 
paper can be removed, leaving the gum and the writing 
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beneath it upon the stone. The next step in the pro¬ 
ems is to wash away the gum, after whioh impressions 
can be taken from the stone in the usual manner. Im¬ 
pressions of maps, charts, armorial bearings for book¬ 
plates, and designs of a similar nature, are taken from 
engravings executed on steel or oopper plates in litho¬ 
graphic ink, and transferred to polished stone while the 
ink is atilt wet. Maps printed in this manner are bot 
little inferior to those whioh are printed from tho plate 
itself, and they can be prodneed at a far cheaper rate, 
owing to the tedionsneas of the process of printing 
from plates compared to that of printing from stone. 
When the engraving is of small size, several impres¬ 
sions oan be ranged side by side, in rows, and taken off 
at onoe by a single stroke of tho press. When the 
work is very large, the transfer may be mode to a plate 
of sine instead of stone, as stones of considerable size 
are liable to break nnder the pressure that is brought 
to bear on them. The transfer is mode and impressions 
are taken from sino plates in the same wav as from stone. 
On account of the substitution of sino plates for stone. 


of printing from a plane metal surface. With regard 
to the preparation of drawings on stone, it should 
be remarked that stones should be selected that are 
perfectly free from flaws, and of a sufficient degree of 
hardness. They should also be free from scratches; 
and to secure similarity of texture thronghout the 
work, the granulation ofthe stones should be uniform 
ail over tho surface for drawings in imitation of chalk 
and pencil. White executing tho drawing, the artist 
should be careful to prevent anything whatever from 
filling on the stone, as many instances have occurred in 
which a good picture hae been injured by allowing frag¬ 
ment* ofthe chalk to fall on the atone while sharpen- 
iligthe crayon, or even specks of saliva; while some nave 
been irretrievably destroyed by the imprint of tbe thumb 
or finger incautiously placed on the surface in handling 
tbe atone while the Hand wee warm. 8tone* that have 
been already nsed can be made available a second time 
Iff scraping off the original drawing and rubbing down 
the surface.—Kef. Englith Ci/elopadia ,—Arts and 
Sciences ; Hullmandel's Art qf Drawing oa Slone. 

IiRBOMawcT, liik'-c-min-te (Or. lithe*, a stone, and 
menttla, divination), is a species of divination per¬ 
formed by mean* of (tonas. In this way Helen is 




and trite, I wear away), in Med., was a term used to 
’denote certain medicine* which were b el ie ve d to here 
11U 


the power of dissolving calculi in the bladder. They 
were chiefly prepantioM, Of alkalies, which, by oor- 
raoting the add state of the urino, tended to alleviate 
the pain; bat experience bee abundantly proved that 
they possess no power of breaking igm dimdlvfttf 
the stone. The term is now generally applied to sUSti 
medicines at ere useful in counteracting the formation 
of oalouli. • 

Lithotomt, li-thot'-a-m* (Or. lithe*, a stone, and 
frame, I cut), in Surg., is tfaa operation of cutting into 
the bladder, in order tb extract one or more Stones or 
caleuli from it. In the article Catoni/os we hive' : 
already given an acoonnt of tha nature and formation 
of thee* substances; and here we shall notice shortly the 
operation that is generally had recourse to in order to 
remove them. It is first of all neosasary to ascertain 
the actual existence of the etone in the bladder, and 
that it is not encysted, or adherent to any portion of 
its substance. This is done by introducing a metallic 
instrument, called a found, through tbe urethra into 
tho bladder, by which the stone may ha felt, and a 
sound produced by striking it. Several raetlioda have 
been recommended of extracting the atone: but there 
are only two of them that can be adopted with any 
propriety : one of these is oalled tbe “ high opera¬ 
tion," from being performed immediately above the 
pubes. There are, however, several oMeatipns to this 
mode of operation, and it is now rarely adopted, ex¬ 
cept for sqme special reason, as where there is disease 
of the urethra. The other is called the " lateral ope¬ 
ration," on account of the prostate gland and neck of 
the bladder being out laterally. In this caee tho inci¬ 
sions are made in the perinasnm, and the neck and 
lateral part of the bladder laid open, so as to allow of 
the extraction of the stone; it It to be removed by the 
finger if possible, and if not, by a forceps. Where 
largo, it is sometimes necessary to orush the stone, 
and take it awav pieocmeal; in every instanoe the 
cavity of the bladder ought to be examined with the 
finger, to ascertain that there is no other stone pre¬ 
sent. Where numerous, they may be removed with a 
scoop; and if broken down, tepid water should be 
injooted, so as to remove every portion of the calca¬ 
reous matter, and prevent a nucleus remaining for the 
formation of a future stone. The after-treatment is 
simple; the wound is left open or only oovored with 
some simple ointment, and in a dependent position, 
that the urine may flow freely through it. The patient 
is to be kept quiet, and on a low regimen, end diluent 
drinks administered; and any symptoms of inflamma¬ 
tion are to be met by prompt antiphlogistic treatment. 

In the course of two or three days tbe urino begins to 
flow by the urethra, and is soon wholly discharged fa 
that way. • 

LiTuomttTT, li-thot'-re-te (Qr. Itthot, a atone, gad 
friro, I break into pieces), in Surg., is the pgmvim 
of breaking into pieces a calculus in the bladder nr 
means of instruments passed, into that orgsu through 
the urethra, so that the fragments may be discharged 
through the latter, and thus the performance of ths 
operation of lithotomy rendered unnecessary. This Is 
one of tbe great trinmpha of modern aurgeiy, and its 
introduction has taken place since the commencement ■ 
of the present century. Various modes of performing 
the operation have been adopted, but tha must ap¬ 
proved is that of passing a pair of strong sliding 
forceps, fornisbed with teeth, through tbe urethra 
into tha bladder, and laying hold of the oaloolus, when 
the lower limb ofthe forceps is fixed in a vice, ttidtne 
upper struck smartly with a hammer, so sa to l?resk 
the stone. The instrument is (ben withdrawn, and 
tbe fragments are afterward* voided with the urine. 

If portion* remain, the operation is repeated from tint* 
to time. This operation is so simple, attended with ms 
little dsnger, and produetira of so little psio, af'to" 
render it, where it can ha used, immeasurably smW. 
able to lithotomy. When tha calculi are very$mfe 
or very hard, it cannot he adopted. >7} 

Litmus, Ut'-mu*, in Chero,, a blue oolourtngmsttoe 
obtained from tho Buectlia Hnetorla, and moistened •' 
with a solution of oarbunst* of potash, Ths phmmrtt 
character of this convenient lest deserves iatotti- 
gallon. It is much usd by <dtstiiista .es a tough 
toft fertile presence of bag and ora&ali la a sbwwn 
or geaeont mixture. It is generally usedia the form 
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of litmus-papet, which it prepared in tho following 
manner:—Common eonuntraiM litnrat it digested in 
water until a deep-blue solution it formed. It it 
then filtered, tad pieoet of bibulous paper are dipped 
into it aod'dried. It often happens that thelitmoe 
itteli' contains alkaline matter; in which cate It will be 
tiecesiary to pdd dilute aoid until the blue colour just 
begins to burn, when a few>drops of the alkaline litmus 
solution should be added to ret tore the balance. Blue 
litmus-paper is burnt red b j acid*. Reddened by 
being suspended for a few seeded* over the fumes of 
aeetio acid, it serves as a test for alkalies, which restore 
it to its original colour. It is hardly necessary to direet 
the student to keep litmus-papers out of the resoh of 
tho light and aoid pr alkaline fumes. (For the rationale 
of the action of aoidi and alkalies on litmus, see 
Sana. See also Rooceila.) 

Litotes, ti-to'-f«se (Gr.), in Rbet., is a figure of 
speech, wherein, by denying tho contrary of what we 
intend, more is signified than we would seem to ex¬ 
press. Thus," a man of no mean ability ■," meaning 
■** of considerable ability." 

IiiiUK, (See Mbtiiic System.) 

Littzb, iit'-ter, a term applied in Agr. to the straw, 
fern, or other dry substances which are placed under 
borses and cattle, in the Btables, cow-houses, farm¬ 
yards, fto,, for the purpose of keeping the animals 
clean and warm, ana providing a supply of manure. 
For this latter object all sorts of dTy materials ought 
to be carefully collected and stacked for winter use. 
The term is also used to denote a brood of young pigs, 
puppies, kittens, and other quadrupeds. A vehicle 
'armed with shafts, supporting a bed between them, 
«i which a person may he borne by men or by a horse, 
is called a fitter. In the latter case it is usually 
called n hone-litter ; and a similar carriage in India 
ia called a palanquin. 

LlTC ROT, Ut’-ur-je (Or. leilourgia, from hi foe, pub¬ 
lic, and ergon, work), denotes, in the original, any 
puhila act or service, whether of a snnrod or secular 
nature. It afterwards oame to be applied generally to 
the public service of God in the Church, and in this 
sense is frequently used in tho Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament. At a later period the term was 
restricted to the office of the holy Communion, and in 
this sense it is to be understood when we speak of the 
Liturgy of fit. James, St. Chrysostom, Ac. At the 
present day tho word is employed to designate tho 
ordinary proscribed service of tho Church, cither with 
or without the Communion office. In the first ages 
every bishop was at liberty to order tho form of divine 
service in uis own church; and accordingly each par¬ 
ticular ahurch or diocese had its proper liturgy. This 
privilege the bishops retained for several ages. Hence 
we find that in early timos different liturgies were in 
use in different parts of (bis country; the cathedrals 
of York, Liucoln, Hereford, and B«igor, and even 
Aberdeen, in Scotland, having their respective uses. 
Christian liturgies are divided into three classes,—those 
of the Eastern, the Roman Catholic, and the Pro¬ 
testant churches. In the Eastern church sevoral 
liturgies are in use. That ascribed to St. James is 
used by the ahurch at Jerusalem, and may date as far 
back oa the Snd century; but many additions have 
been made in later times. The liturgy of St. Mark 
{Alexandrine liturgy) is asoribed to Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria, and still forms the main part of the Coptio and 
Ethiopian liturgies. A third very important liturgy is 
contained in the Apostolio Constitutions, and has been 
asoribed to Clement of Borne; but modern investiga¬ 
tions have shown thet its origin must belong to a later 
period. The liturgies of Basil snd Chrysostom are 
rerjgious of the liturgy of St. James, aud are the niHin 
sources of the liturgy of the Russian church. The 
first beginnings of the Roman liturgy undoubtedly 
TCaeh back to tbe time of the earliest bishops. In the 
Romish ohnroh the liturgy is divided into several books 
or offices; as the Breviary, containing tho matins, lauds, 
*o.; the Ceremoniale, or office pe.culisr to tbe pope; 

JJ' l **», or office of the mess; the Pontificate, efireot- 
tog tlie functions of the bishops; and the Rituale or 
jrastorale, for the guid&noe of the simple priests or in- 
fotior clergy. In the language of the Church, the 
JWM liturgy 18 applied only to the office of the mam. 
AW history con be traced back as far as the middle or 
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end of the 5th oentuiy. Gregory An Great made 
many additions to it, and gave if pretty mack tbe 
shape that it wow has. Pins v., is 1670, established it 
as Miaalt fisMMm, which was revised by Clement 
VIII. and Urban VIXL The Ambrosian liturgy,which 
is used in the cathedral at Milan, ia by traditfcfa 
ascribed to Barnabas; but it takes its name from 8t. 
Ambrose, who mado some ehanges in it. It differs 
from the Roman in fora, bnt not in doctrine. The 
Mosarabio liturgy in Spain had undoubtedly a very 
early origin. It waa approved by Isidore of Seville, 
and the fourth council of Toledo. The Gallioan liturgy 
is that which was anciently in use in the GnRjpau 
church, aud is said to have had Hilary of Poitiers 
among its authors. It was supplanted by tbe Roman 
liturgy introduced by Pepin and Charlemagne. The 
whole of the Bomau liturgy is in Latin; those of 
Protestants in the vernaoular of the different countries. 
Iu 1623 Luther drew up a liturgy or form of prayer 
and administration of the sacraments, which in many 
points differed but little from tbe mass of the Church 
of Rome. He did not, however, coufine his followers 
to this form; and hence every country in which 
Lutheranism prevails has its own liturgy, agreeing 
with tho others ii ssontials, but differing in many 
things of an imn jrial nature, la recent times, 
Lutherans have begun to ley more and more stress 
upon the liturgical parts or divine service; and iu 
many parts of the continent changes have been intro¬ 
duced in the liturgies whiah have given rise to violent 
controversies, those iu favour at the changes being 
accused by tbeir opponents of leaning toward the 
view s of tbe Roman Catholic church. Calvin prepared 
no liturgy; but his followers in Geneva, France, Hol¬ 
land, and other places, drew up forms of prayer, of 
which the Genevese and the French are the most im¬ 
portant. In Scotland, the Presbyterian churches make 
use of no liturgy. The most celebrated among the 
liturgies of tbe Protestant churches is that of the 
Church of England. Tbe publication of Henry VUI.’s 
“ Primer," in 1535, was one of the first steps in tbe 
reformation of doctrine and worship in this country. 
Two years later the Convocation appointed a com¬ 
mutes to compose a book entitled "The Godly 
and Pious Institution of a Christian Man,” con¬ 
taining a declaration of the Lord's Prayer, the 
A\e Maria, Creed, ten commandmenta, seven sacra¬ 
ments, Ac. In 1546 a second Primer came out, and 
in 1547, the 1st of Edward VI., Archbishop Crenmer, 
Bishop Ridley, and eleven other eminent bishops and 
divines, wore commissioned by tbe king to draw up a 
communion-service, and to aomplete tbe whole liturgy 
by adding public offices for Sundays and holidays, for 
baptism, confirmation, matrimony, burial, and other 
s;iccial occasions. Our exoeUent liturgy, thus compiled, 
wus revised and approved by the archbishops, bishops, 
and clergy of both provinces of Canterbury and York, 
aud then confirmed by tbe king and three estates in 
parliament, 1648. Some objections being taken to 
certain parts of it, it was ordered to be revised; and, 
in 1661, again received the sanction of parliament. 
These sets, however, were repealed in the first year of 
Queen Mary, who restored the Latin liturgie* of the 
Roman ohnrch. In 1559, the first year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the act of repeal waa reveraed, and 
tbe former liturgy, the eeoond book of Edward, was 
restored. It wras, however, subjected to a further re¬ 
vision, by which aome few passages were altered, and 
the petition in the litany for being delivered ** from the 
tyranny of tbe bishop of Rome Ad all his detestable 
enormities," left oat, in order that conscientious 
Catholics might not be prevented from joining in the 
common service. In the first year of James I. (1604) 
it underwent another revision, in consequence of a 
conference held at Hampton Court between some 
bishops and divines of the Church of England on 
the one side, and some Puritans on tbe other. The 
principal ohanges introduced were additions of some 
prayers and thanksgivings, and of that part of the 
Cateohiam which contains Ac doctrine or Ac secra- 
uente. Some alterations were also made in the rubric 
relative to the absolution, to Ae confirmation, and to 
ths offic* of private baptism, which wsa confined to Ae* 
Mi minister, so os to prevent laymen from presum¬ 
ing to baptise. Ia this state It continued till the reign 
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of Obarks If.. wh». in 1661, issued aoommksion am- 
powering tmlw mshape, nd n many Presbyterian 
divines, to oak* such reasonable mi twum; altar*- 
tioosM thsyshouldjointlyagreeupon,nineassistants 
being added on emoh lick, to supply the plane of any of 
the twelve principals wbo should happen to be absent. 
These commissioner* had several meetings at the Savoy, 
but to very little purpoee, as the two parties could not 
oome to any agreement, some of the Presbyterians 
maintaining that it wee too bad to be mended; and 
Baxter prepared one of hie own, whieh he proposed in 
ita place. The conference, therefore, broke up without 
anything being done, except that some particular 
alrelations were proposed by the episeopslian divines, 
whieh, iu the May following, were considered and 
agreed to by the whole clergy in convocation. The 
English liturgy was then brought into the state in 
which it at present stands, and was unanimously sub¬ 
scribed by both houeeeof convocation of both province* 
on the 20th December, 1601; and being brought to 
the house of Lords the March following, both houses 

I isssed an act for its establishment. The English 
iturgy was adopted in Ireland shortly after the Re¬ 
formation in England. The English liturgy, says 
Bishop Jebb, “ possesses a peculiar temperament, 
equally remote from all extremes, and harmoniously 
blending all excellencies: it is not superstitious, it is 
not fanatical, it is not cold and formal, it is not rap¬ 
turous and violent 5 but it uuites, beyond any other 
human Composition, sublime truth and pure spirit, 
the calmest wisdom and the most energetio devotion.” 
Liturgies, as a special branoh of practical theology, 
have been divided into three parts; vis. (1) Dogmatical, 
or an investigation into the nature and essence of liturgy 
(divine service); ( 2 ) historical, or the history of the 
various liturgies; and (3) practical, or the application 
of the results of the two former parts to the present 
condition of divine worship. 

Lrvxu, iiiK.fr (Sax. lifer. Or. kepar), in Anat., is the 
seoreting organ or gland by which the bile is formed. 
It is situated in the right hypochondriac and epigastric 
regions, below the diaphragm, and is of a reddish- 
brown colour. Its form is irregular, being convex on 
the upper surface, irregularly concave below, very 
thiok behind, and very thin in front, and in the adult 
it generally weighs from three to four pounds. It is 
divided into two principal lobes, the right and left,— 
tbs former of which is by much the larger. They sre 
•divided on the upper side by a Inroad ligament, and 
below by a considerable depreesion, or fossa. Between 
and below these two lobes is a smaller lobe, called 
lobnlos Spigelii. To the left it has the fissure for the 
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bular veins. From these interlobular veins pr oceed, 
or sv*fy tide, minute capillaries, which form dense 
networks, that aasm to males op nearly tbs whole eob* 
■Uses of ths lobule*. Through tbs oapiUeriee th»’ 
blood passes into tutra-lobular veins,, of 'wlldeh one, 
with its outspread branches, oooopiea the smM «r 
axis of each lobule: »»d those intralobujpr veins, w 
successive junetion and conflux, make up tbs tranks 


vein, alter secreting the bile, is carried from the Jivarw 
The secretion of bile (s*e Biut), though the chief and 
most obvious of the function* of the liver, is not the 
only one wbioh it has to perform: for recent discoveries 
have shown that important ohanges are effected fas ear* 
tain constituents of the blood, in ita transit through 
this gland, whereby they are rendered more flt fog 
their subsequent purposes in the animal economy. 
From the labours of M. 0. Bernard, it appears that 
the low form of albuminous matter conveyed from the 
alimentary canal by the Mood of the portal vain, 
requires to be submitted to the influence of Ihe liver 
before it can be assimilated by the blood. The liver 
also possesses the remarkable property of forming 
sugar out of principles iu the blood which contain no 
trace of saccharine or amylaceous matter. The excre¬ 
tory apparatus of the liver consists of the hepatic, 
common, and cystic ducts, and the gall-bladder. Ttja 
biliary ducts commence by small twigs in each lobule, 
and join, forming, where they emerge from the gland, 
the hepatic duct. This dost, alter peering down for a 
short distance, is joined at an angle by the cyetio duet 
from the gall-bladder. The common duct thus formed 
is called the ductus communis eoledoebue, and empties 
itself into the duodenum. The retention of the mate¬ 
rials of the bile iu the blood seta like a poison upon 
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accompanying dyspepsia, 1 
forms of wbioh are popularly known as “liver corn* 
plaint," is doubtless due to deficiency of the biliary 
secretion, and the non-elimination ot certain delete¬ 
rious constituents, (For diseases of the liver, ice 
Bile, Bilious, Dyspepsia, H nr aims, Ac.)— Rtf, 
Todd's Cyclopadia tf Anatomy and Rhprialoggt Car¬ 
penter’s Vhytiology ; Budd's Treatite on ANseaee* qf 
the Liver. 

Ltvz a or Sclphub, in Chem., a brawn-red mass, 
sometimes used in medicine, prepared by fusing two 
parts of carbonate of potash with one of nntphur. It 
is a compound, composed of tersulpfaide of potassium, 
hyposulphite of potaah, and sulphate of potash. 

Lives wont. (See JiiPATiOi.eeA.) 

Liveby, JiV-e-r* (Fr. tivrie), is applied to the dis¬ 
tinctive dross given bt masters to their male servant!. 
It is said to be derived from the custom of the early 
kings of France of presenting to the servants through¬ 
out the palace particular seta of clothes at the royal 
expense, in the days of ohivalry, livery wee not any 
mark of degradation; for the duke’s son woreaprineefo 
hvery; the earl's sun a duke’s j and ao on. Cavaliers 
distinguished themselves at tournament! by wearing 
tbe livery or badges of tfaeir mistresses. For a con¬ 
siderable period, the “retainers" of noblemen wore 
their masters' hvery. Their service lasted fog owe 
year; Imt so formidable did this body become, that 
do nobleman was at length allowed to retain Mum fol¬ 
lowers without license. Licenses end retainer* were 
alike abolished in the reign of Charles II., and, sinew 
that period, livery has only been worn by the fowee 
class of uisJe household servants. The eoaohman is 
the recognised chief of the liveried eorpa. A servant 
in hvery is addressed by his Christian name; bat when 
promoted from the servants’ hall to the steward’s room 
company, he is distinguished by hi* Surasune. The 
word livery is also applied to the ninety-one Companies 
of the city of London, the members of which wore 
habiliments in form and eolonr resembling those of ffaw 
lord-mayor and sheriflj.—Ref. Roeyclopadio Brrimic 
nfca. . ., •v" 

Lira st, fat Law, has several signification*. It IMA 
applisd to a delivery of poetosrion to those tenaiits mo 
held of the king ia «o] Hit, or,By knighfajeenfo*. -‘W 
wee also applied to the writ which lay for sR hafarfo 
obtain ihipMwsfrE or eeieln eTiii liiMi St-frt 
king's haste. By U Oh. EL «. $*, all ModShijpflt 


lodgment of the ductus venosu*; on the right, the fls- 
eure for the vena cava. The lobulus caudatus is a 
tail-like process of the liver, stretching downwards 
from the middle of the right lobe to the lobulus Spige¬ 
lii. Tbe liver, like foe other viscera of tbe abdomen, 
receives an investment from the lining membrane of 
thstcavity,—the peritoneum, whieh beingreflected from 
it at different points, forms broad bands, connecting 
foe liver with the surrounding parts. An investment 
of areolar tissue is also spread over tbe organ, extend¬ 
ing into foe interior, and forming thin but dense 
■heaths to the vessels and canals, called the capsule of 
Oliseon. Tbe blood-vessels of the liver are the he¬ 
patic artery and veins, and foe vena ports; tbe lym¬ 
phatics are numerous, and foe nerves are supplied 
from the imeumogsstrio and phrenio, and foe hepatic 
flatus. The proper tissue of foe liver ia composed of 
a great number of granular bodies, of the sixe of mil- 
letjand called lobules, of a foliated appearance. The 
liver thus receives two kinds of blood,—arterial, by 
means of foe hepatic artery, in email quantity, destined 
principally for foe nourishment of ths glaml; and 
venous, by the vena ports*, in mnoh larger quantity, 
from which the bile is principally formed. The tribu¬ 
tary branches, by the junction of which the main 
trunk of the portal vein u formed, comprise the veins 
which receive the Mood from foe stomach and intes¬ 
tinal canal, foe spleen, pancreas, and gall-bladder. 
From these varion**ouree*,then, venous blood ie poured 
into tin liver by the vena ports, which divides sad 
.. subdivides, like an artery, nfr it reaches the interior 
bular spaces, forming a freely anastomosing network 
throughout the organ, and constituting tha iatsrio* 
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liveries, Ac., are taken away. Livery qf eeiein ii a 
osrsmony in the common law, ated in the conveyance 
of land*, tenement*, and hereditament*, where an 
estate in fee simple, fee tail, or other freehold, pesseth. 
It is a testimonial of the willing deporting of him who 
mikes the livery from the thing whereof the livery i* 
made, and gf willing acceptance of the other party 
receiving the livery. This livery of seisin is no other 
than the pure feudal investiture or delivery of corporeal 
possession of the land or tenement, which was held 
absolutely necessary to complete the donation. By 
the common law, it was necessary to be made upon 
every grant of an estate of freehold in hereditaments 
corporeal, whether of inheritance or for life only; 
but by 8 & 9 Viot. a. 106, it is deolared that after 
the 1st day of Ootober, 1815, all corporeal tenements 
and hereditaments shall, as regards the oonveyance of 
the immediate freehold thereof, be deemed to lie in 
grant as well ss in livery. Livery of seisin is of two 
kinds,—in deed, and in lew j the former being an actual 


delivery of some symbol of possession on the land with in Cornhill, and consequently the name was app] 
apt words, the latter a verbal delivery withineight of to that portion of the £ichanm» dedicated to the pnr- 


it. Livery in law does not transfer the freehold till an 
actual entry is mode by the feoffee; and hence, if either 
the feoffor or feoffee dies before an entry is made under 
the livery thus given, it beoomes void. (See Feoff- 
Kent, Oust, Seisin.) 

Literyhaw, means a freeman of the city of London, 
admitted member of softie one of the numerous city 
companies or guilds; by whioh right of entrance he 
enjoys oertain privileges and powers. The common 
oouneilmen, sheriffs, and similar superior officers of 
the oity, are elected from the mass of liverymen. 

Lrvnro, lin'-ing (from Sax. /than, to live), a benefice, 
or an ecclesiastical estate, whioh is granted to some 
priest or clergyman for term of life, to be enjoyed by 
him on account of bis ministry in the Church. 

Lives, Uen (r) (Kr,, fromLat. libra, pound), aFrench 
ooin now not much in use, and equal in value to 98 
centimes; it is consequently slightly less in value than 
a franc, 81 livres lining equivalent to 89 francs. But 
still, the franc of the present day is identical with the 
litre of old, its mtmo haring been changed at the 
revolution of the last century. 

Lixitiation, in Ciiem., a process of separating the 
soluble from the insoluble portions of compounds by 
steeping and wosbing in water. The extraction of the 
soluble salts contained in kelp is an example of lixivi- 
ation. The solution so formed is termed a ley or lye. 

Lixabd. (See Lacbbtinidjs.) 

LYaua, or Guahaco, la'-ma, a genus of animals be* 
longing to the class Mammalia, ord. Ungulata, fam. 
Booidte, and tribe Camelina. The llama bears a strong 
resemblance to the camel, and may be looked upon as 
the representative of that animal in the New World, 
being confined to South America. Their teeth are 
very similar to those of camels, but their backs are not 
furnished with humps; their tails are short and hairy, 
their toes slender, and their soles narrow and separated 
in front. In Peru, where they we principally found, they 
live in a wild state, in herds of sometimes one or two 
hundred. Tho ancient Peruvians, however, completely 
Subdued and domesticated the llama as a beast of bur¬ 
den ; and to them it answered all the purposes of the 
camel or dromedary of the Old World. In a wild 
etate, the herd keeps a careful look-out, and when dis¬ 
turbed gallops off with great rapidity. There are two 
distinct species found in South America,—the Lama 
moMgna and the Lama guanacue. They both inhabit 
the Peruvian Alps, the Pampas, and the mountains of 
Chili, extending as far as the Straits of Mogelbeens. 
The former animal, the Vienna, is principally found in 
the most elevated land and mountains of Bolivia and 
ChUi. This species is quite wild, and hitherto has de- 
feated all attempts of the aborigines to domesticate it; 

awhwsrd habit of jumping and kioking with 
Sts hind len. The guaneco is the characteristic qua- 
draped of the plains of Patagonia, and it very common 
over tiae whole of the temperate parts of South America. 
a hey live in herds, but are easily domesticated after 
h«ag caught. In their habits they resemble a flock of 
sheep and, when caught, appear to have no idea of 
defending themselves. Two other species of llama. 
Wtaoh are th oroughly domesticated, are also mentioned I 
ny travellers,—the L, glaum, which is of a whitish aolonr, 
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and has long slender lews; end the L. JPaeae, which la 
of a blackish hue, ana ha* short legs. The wool of 
Hama* is mode Into cords and sacks as well as into 
staih for ponchos, Ac. j and to Mexico the bones ere 
converted into instruments for weaving the wool. Ac 
dung is also used for fuel. The llama is, however, 
rapidly disappearing, and its place is being supplied by 
the more useful and profitable European sheep. 

Liotb’b List, lojfde, a publication in whioh the 
news received at Lloyd’s Booms, with reference to 
shipping and the quotations of foreign prices, is pub¬ 
lished . On account of the extensive information which 
it contains, it is of the greatest use to merchants and 
others engaged in foreign trade. It has been in exist¬ 
ence ever since the year 1716, from whioh time it* merits 
have been fully recognised. 

Lloyd's Rooks, a portion of the Royal Exchange 
devoted to the use of shipaiDg-agents and insurance- 
brokers. Meetings of traders used formerly to take 
place at the cofl'eo house kept by one Mr. Lloydj 


poses stated above. Lloyd's Rooms are kept up by 
the subscription of the frequenters, and they ere stored 
with much valuable information with reference to 
maritime interests. 

Loadstone. (See ’ og and Magnet, Natubal.) 

Loam, loam (Sax. • >-), a term generally applied to 
a dark-coloured rich mould, principally composed of 
dissimilar particles of earth and decomposed vegetable 
matter. Loam is moderately cohesive, and therefore 
neither retentive of moisture, like olay, nor too ready 
to part with it, like a sandy soil. It is a continued source 
of carbonio acid, as almost every particle of it is sur¬ 
rounded by an atmosphere of that gas, wbiob is ob- 
soriied by the roots or plants, and replaced by atmo¬ 
spheric sir, to be again converted into oarbomo acid. 
Upon this transformation, the influence of loam on 
vegetation may be readily understood! it does not 
itself nourish plants, bat St presents to them a slow 
and lasting source of oarbomo acid which is absorbed 
by the roots.— Ref . Johnson's Farmer*e Encgclopadia. 

Loan, lone (Sax. laman, to lend), in Law, is a contract 
by which the use of anything is given under condition of 
its being retained to the owner. A loan is said to be 
gratuitous when the borrower receives the thing for 
his own benefit, without payment of hire or reward to 
tho lender. There are two kinds of gratuitous loans,— 
tho one called mutuum, tor use ana consumption, nn 
equivalent in kind to be returned; the other a com- 
modatum, which it the loan of a specific thing, to he 
used and returned in tndmdMo. In loan by way of 
mutnum, the parties stand in the relation of doctor 
and creditor to each otherj in loan by way of comrao- 
datum, they are known in law as borrower and lender. 
A loan of money is a mutuum; of a horse or book, 
a commodatuin. It is of the very essence of a com- 
modatum, that the loan be gratuitous; for if anything 
be paid for the use of the chattel, then the contract is 
one of letting and hiring. Ia a loan by way of matnum, 
tho chattel lent becomes the absolute property of the 
borrower, to do what he pleases with it, and to use it 
in any way he thinks fit; butin loan by way of commo- 
datam, the temporary right of possession and user only 
is transferred, ana the borrower is consequently 
obliged to render book the identical thing lent. As 
regards the borrower, he has a right to receive and 
hold the thing borrowed; bat only as the property of 
the lender. For many purposes, he is, in the eye of 
the law, in the position of owner; and oertain of the 
rights of an owner are conferred upon him, as against 
every one bat the owner. The borrower hoe a light 
to use the article borrowed, but only to use it, He 
hoe no more right to lend it than he has to give it 
away or aell it. He is expected to take as much care 
of it as if it were his own property under the like cir¬ 
cumstances , and ia liable ior any damage arising from 
even slight negligence. He is, however, not liable, if 
the thing be lost through no imprudence or negligence 
of his. The borrower is not Gable for soch injury a* 
naturally results from the use of a thing; but, an the 
other hand, he is bound to pay all the expenses or charges 
which naturally result from or eaaompeny the use. - 
J. lender has no right to compensation for lost through' 
want of the cere or skill which he had no right to ex- 
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orpuittali; style 11 
hair*. Fruit capsular, dehiscing at tha 
numerous, albuminous. The plants of this 
generally bo regarded with suspicion, as mt Mr. ajc* ** 
acrid poisons. They aro oblafly natives of tropicM Mia 
•ub-trapical region*. There ace 39 fcenara and Btt 
•pociea, 

Lobbteb, lob'-efer (Anff.^ax.), (JTomanu miff aril}, 
a crnstnceoua animal belonging to tbs ard. Macro urn, 
and fain. Aetaeidm. When alive, Its general oOlOUr» 
a bluish-black, beautifully variegated with paler spot* 
and olouda. Its thorax is smooth, its ennui short and . 
serrated, and it bos very long antennae, with two shorter 
bifid ones between them. The daws and fangs art 
large, the greater being tuberoulated, and theleaset 
serrated on their anterior edgea. It baa (bur Mira of 
legs; the tail has six joints, and tbs oaudal flu ia 
rounded. The two great claws of the lobster form its 
instruments of provision and wespousof defsnea} they 
open and close like a pair of nippers, and ate V0IT 
atrong. The head or the lobater ia amall, and famished 
with tw-o eyes, which are projeotile or rctraotilo ah 
will. The month resembles that of an inaeot, open! 
longitudinally, and is furnished with two teeth for the 
mastication of its food, uud 
between them is a fleshy 
substance shaped like a 
tongue. 'When the young 
leave the parent lobsters, 
they seek tha minute cre¬ 
vices of the rockB and other 
seoure places, and in a few 
weeks they acquire hard, 

Arm shells. Lobsters, like 
crabs, ebango their shell* lOBSTlB. 

every year; previous to this 

process they appear sick, languid, and restless, and lie 
torpid and motionless. Three or four days are re¬ 
quired before they acquire their new shells, and during 
that period they aro defenceless, and become the pray, 
uot only of fish, but also of such of their own specie* 
as are not in a similar condition. 'While in a soft state 
lobsters increase in sire: and in comparing the dimen¬ 
sions of an old shell with a new, the latter ia found to 
be one-third larger than the former. When boiled, 
the lobster becomes red. In a commercial point of 
view, the lobster is perhaps the most important of all 
the crustaceans, on ncoount of the esteem in which it |a . 
held ss an article of food. 150,000 are annually sent to 
billingsgate market from the coast of Scotland and the 
Orkney and Lewis Islands; 000,000 annually arrive 
there from Norway j and it is not uncommon to s#h 
20,000 to 25,000 lobsters in the market in one day. 
They are principally sent to London during the period 
between March and August. According to most ac¬ 
counts, they aro vt-ify stationary in tbeir habit*, and 
differ in colour and appearance in the different pieces 
where they are taken. They ere caught in pots, similar 
to those used in tha capture of crane. Lobster* very 
readily part with their large claws; and, whan seised 
by one of them, the animal gives it up at once. When 
suddenly alarmed by a peal of thunder, or the report 
of a cannon, they shoot their daws immediately. Con¬ 
siderable time elapses before the loet member is re- 
stored, and attains the aise of the old one. 

Local, lo'-k&l (Lot. locue, a place), is applied to 
something supposed to be tied or annexed to toins 
particular place. Thus, in Law, real aetiona are local, - 
and require to be brought in the county when the . 
lands lie; but a personal action, as of trespass or 
battery, is transitory, not local; and it ia not material 
that the action be brought In the asms county wfaetw , 
tbe fact was done. AthingjaslaosaidtabeloMl-thht 
is fixed to the freehold. Local ,-qstotne are customs .. 
peculiar to some particular lordship or other district, v 
and differing from tha general customs of tbe country. 

Location, loAcaff-ehun, in Law, is • oontract by 
which a hire ia agreed to be given for the us* of " 
thing, or for the labour of any person. 

Lock, lak (Ang.-Sax.), a well-known InstrmNedfc > 


aocprding to the purpose for which it was lent, and ia 
loaf or perishes, not through tho default of the bor- 
rpwer, then tbe owner shall bear the loss. If it be 
used in any other manner then according to thelending, 
then in whatever manner it may perish, if it be not by 
default of the owner, then tbe borrower shall be 
liable for tbe loss. Thus, if s horse is lent for an 
ordinary ride along the high road, and the borrower 
takes it off the high road into wet and slippery ground, 
and tbe horse slips and breaks his knees or is other¬ 
wise injured, then the borrower must make good the 
loss, u tbe borrower keeps the thing borrowed after 
it is his duty to return it, or after a reasonable time after 
it has been demanded, then bis relation to tbe lender 
changes totally, and be becomes liable for any loss or 
injury that may occur, although wholly without bis 
fault. The borrower hat no right to detain tbe thing 
borrowed for any antecedent debt dun to him, nor 
can he set up a right to detain the chattel for payment 
of necessary expenses incurred by him in the keeping 
and preserving it. In tho case of a mutuum, tbe 
borrower is bound to restore at a time agreed upon, or 
witliiu a reasonable period after request, an article of 
tbe same kind and quality as tbe one originally lent 
to him. Tbis is essential to the character of a mutuum ; 
for if by agreement an article of different kind is to be 
returned, then tho contract is not a mutuum, but an 
exchange or Bale. As the right of property is trails- 
ferred by mutnum, so is also the risk of loss; and 
hence if tbe thing borrowed is destroyed before it esu 
be used, tbe borrower is nevertheless bound to pay to 
the lender the equivalent which he owes at the time 
appointed. Bach is loan in ita strictly legal significa¬ 
tion ; but, in common phraseology, the term is used 
even when compensation is included, whioh legally 
comes under the designation of hiring. Mouey lent 
at so much per cent, is also called n loan, A loan 
dT money to be used for hire is a loan for use and 
consumption, the identical thing lent not being intended 
to be returned, but its equivalent in value and kiud. 

Loan, Public, is the name given to money borrowed 
by the state, whioh constitutes the national debt. (Set 
NATroNAt. 1 )ebt.) 

Loabackjb, lo-il-tai'-ie-e, in Bot., the Chili-nettle 
fara., a nat.ord.of Dicofyledonet, sub-class Oulyciflora. 
Herbaceous plants with stiff hairs, whioh are some¬ 
times stinging. Leaves without stipules; calyx supe¬ 
rior, 4 or 5-parted, persistent; petals 6 or 10, in 2 
whorls, often hooded; stamens numerous, in several 
whorls, either distinct or united in bundles; ovary 
inferior, 1-celled, with several parietal placentas, or 1 
exile placenta; style 1; ovules pendulous, anatropal. 
Fruit capsular or sucenlont. Seeds having an embryo 
lying in the axis of fleshy albumen. Tbe Laamcem are 
all natives of North and South America. Several spe¬ 
cies ana cultivated on account of the beauty of their 
flowers. A Mexican speoies, Jfentselia hitpida, pos¬ 
sesses a purgative root, which has been used mcdici- 
ntlly. 

Lons, lobe (Lat. lobui), in Anat., is a terra applied 
to the more or less separate parts of which the glands 
of the body are composed. Tims we have the lobes of 
the brain, lungs, liver, Ac. Lobe is also applied to that 
pendent portion of the ear which is more fat and 
fleshy than any other part. 

.Lobbma, lo-be’-le-b (in honour of Lobel, a botanist). 
In Bot., the typical gen. of the nat. ord. Lnbeliacea. 
The most important species is £. inflate, Indian to¬ 
bacco, a native of North America. Tbe flowering 
herb end seeds have been extensively employed, espe¬ 
cially in America, for tbeir sedative, antispaamodie, 
emetic, and expectorant effects. Lobelia resembles 
tobacco in its aetion, but requires to be need with care, 
as several fatal cases of poisoning have resulted from 
ita empirical use. L. eypkUiliea is reputed to be effica¬ 
cious id syphilis; £. wren* baa blistering qualities. 

IiOinucM, b-telMi'-iM, in Bot., the Lobelia 


iobstsb. 


TUternate and exatipulate; calyx superior i corolla 
monopetalons, irregular, and vuvate; stamens B, iyn- 
genemou*; ovary inferior, 1-3-celkd; placentas axile 


opened by one particular instrument, call ad the %ey,iar 
by some secret mode at manipulation. In aprith-woek 
the look is considered the masterpiece, aeagiSat deal 
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of art and delimwy is required in contriving and varying 
the wards, springs, bolts, te„ and adjusting them to 
the plsoes where they are to be used, and to the several 
occasions for using them. The earnest look of wbieh 
the construction is known, is the Egyptian, which was 
in nee 4,000 yeirs ago. It was so made that three pins 
dropped into three nolee in the bolt when it was pushed 
in, mod so held it fast. They could be raised agsin by 
patting in the key through a large hole in the bolt, and 
raising it a little, ao that the pins in the key pushed the 
locking pins up out of the way of the bolt. This look 
had very little security, for it was easy to find the 
places of the pins by inserting a piece of wood covered 
with olay or tallow, on which the bolds marked them¬ 
selves and the depth could be easily ascertained by 
experiment. The Chinese lock is very superior to the 
Egyptian, and is founded on the same priceiples as the 
Bramah look, which waa regarded for a long time as 
the most aecure lock ever invented. Until about 
eighty-Ure veara ago, there were no locks in England 
so good as the Chinese lock, wbioh was provided with 
sliders or tumblers of different lengths, and eould not 
be opened unless l hey were all raised to the proper 
heights, and no higher. The locks used in this country 
were simply n mere bolt, held in its place, either shut 
or open, by a spring, which pressed it down, and so 
held it at either end of a convex notoh. The only im¬ 
pediments to opening these locks were the wards, which 
the key bad to pass before it oould turn in tho key¬ 
hole. The thane of these words, however, could always 
be ascertained by inserting a blank kev, covered with 
wax. Thus, a small collection of skeleton keys was all 
that the look-picker required. The principle of all 
modern locks is the application of a lever to an interior 
bolt, by means of a communication from without; so 
tbst, by means of the latter, the lever aota upon tho 
bolt, and moves in such a manner as to secure ftrmlv 
the door or lid from being opened by any push or pull 
from without. The security of locks, therefore, de¬ 
pends upon the number of impediments which can be 
interposed between tiie levor,—that is the k* y, and (he 
bolt. These impediments ure generally known by the 
name of wards; but, as we hare observed above, they 
<;pn be oponed by a mechanic of equal skill with the 
lockuiaker without the key, unless soiuo further 
obstacles be added. Various' complicated and rditlir-u:t 
locks hare been invented within lure vesrs. The lirst. 
step in advaooo was tho use of tumbler locks. In these 
the bolt, although shot backwards soil forwards, Ims 
no spring or notches to catch ou the buck run of the 
lock, to hold it in any required podium ; but it in fur¬ 
nished with two notches in its upper edge. Behind the 
bolt it a piece of metal, called a tnmhlgr, pivoted to 
the plate uf the lock, and continually forced down by a 
spring, which presses on its upper edge. Near the 
end farthest from the pivot, the tumbler carries a pro¬ 
jecting stud, which, when the bolt is fully shot, drops 
into one of the notches, and holds it firmly, until, by 
the application of the key, the tumbler is lifted up. 
By this notion the bolt is released, ao that the further 
turning of the key raovea the bolt, till the stud falls 
into the other .notoh; thus securing the holt either 
when looked or unlocked. The Chinese lock, before 
mentioned, mar be looked upon as an example 
of the tumbler-loek. Notwithstanding the antiquity 
of the tumbler principle, its first important application 
in this country was by Barron, who patented his look 
in 1778. Id tiie simple form of the single tumbler just 
described there la this disadvantage, that whilst it 
effectually prevents the removal of the bolt onleas the 
tumbler be raised high enough, it presents do impedi¬ 
ment when the tumbler is raised beyond the proper 
degree. Id Barron's lock this defeet was remedied by 
the use of aeveral tumblers each of whieh required to 
be raised to a different degree, and if any one of them 
were raised too high, it farmed as effectual a barrier to 
the movement of the bolt as if it were not lifted at all. 
The Dost look of any importance waa the celebrated 
or ’P' ni dlv patented by Mr. Joseph Bramah, in 
1788. Bramah came up to London from Barnsley as 
n joiner, and raised himtelf to emineuoe by the inven- 
tion of this lock, of the machine for numbering beuk- 
*otes. the beer-engine, the weter-oloset, ever-pointed 
geneile, and the hydraulic press. In the Bramah look 
we uaa of tumbler* U applied in a very different moa¬ 


ner to that deaorihad in Barron's took, and the mo of 
words is entirely mandoned. The ordinary method of 
shooting the bolt by tho action of the bit of the key 
is also abandoned; a stud attached to the end of.a 
cylindrical barrel mounted in the look, perform* the 
office of the end of the bit. Tho Bramah look consists 
of an outer barrel, whioh is screwed to, or east with, 
the look-plate, with a cylinder or inner barrel turning 
within the other. The security of tbe lock depends 
upon a number of sliders made of pin tee of steel doubled 
and sprung open a little, ao as to make them move with 
a little friction in the slits of tbe cylinder or revolving 
barrel in which they lie; they are pressed up agaiust 
tiie (tap of the look by a spiral'spring. A deep groove 
is cut round tho barrel, and in each of the sliders is a 
deep notch wbioh can be pushed down to that place in 
the barrel by a key slit to the proper depth. When oil 
the sliders are pushed down to that position, the bar¬ 
rel presents the appearance of having no sliders in it. 
At the place where the groove is, a steel plate made in 
two pieces, so as to get it on, embraces tne barrel; it 
la provided with notches corresponding to the sliders, 
and i* affixed to the body of the lock hy screws. When 
pushed up by tbe spring, the slaters till the notches in 
tho plate and prevent the barrel from turniug; but 
when they are push"' 1 down by the key, the notches in 
the sliders all ue i lie plane of the plute, und so the 
barrel can turn wi' the key, and the piu in the end 
of it turns the boi.. For many years the construction 
of Bramah's look remained the Bame, and it was long 
considered a lock thut could not be picked. It was 
clearly proved, however, that by the tentative process, 
as it is called, any lock can be picked,—that is, by aau- 
tiously trying one tumbler after another till they are 
all freed. Proceeding in thia way, Mr. Hobbs, in 1831, 
opened) he challenge lock with eighteeoslidersor guards, 
which had hung iu the window of Messrs. Bramah's es¬ 
tablishment .for years, in the short space of nineteen 
hours; and he would have done it sooner had not one of 
his instruments broken In the look. He afterwards re¬ 
pented tho operation three times within the hour, 
before the arbitrators. It is a mistake to suppose that 
impressions cannot be taken from a Bramah lock. 
Cortcrill's lock is on the same principle as Bramah's, 
the difference being that the sliders, ia Cotterill's, are 
pushed out radially by a very thick key with inclined 
slits in it. Letter-locks, which were in use soraeyearB 
ago. could only be opened by setting a number of riuga 
or discs to a particular combination of letters. It wss 
generally supposed that these locks could not bo 
opened by anybody; they were also called puzzle-locks. 

A fterwards it was found that they, too, could be readily 
opened by the tentative prooess. Chubb's locks have 
enjoyed more celebrity than alt the locks which have 
been made oil tiie many-tumbier principle invented by 
Barron. Their success arose partly from their superior 
workmanship, and use of more tumblers than usual, 
and from having applied the name “ detector" to a 
certain part of tho machinery; thus captivating tho 
public with the idea of discovering whether any one 
had been tampering with the lacks. The " detectors,” 
however, were not able to withstand Mr. Hobbs’s mode 
of picking iockd. Amongst the principal inventions 
in tumbler-looks since 1331, may be mentioned Hobbs’* 
locks, Parnell's locks, and llestell’s lock. Another 
series of locks are those in which the tumblers or sliders 
are not moved one way by springs, and tbeotbar way 
by the kev. The tumblers, or sliders, or discs, which 
stop tbe bolt, are kept in their place* by friction only, 
and will stand anywhere, having their plates lying 
between them, and being pushed or turned one way iu 
locking, and the other way in unlocking. Amongst 
these may be enumerated Andrew's American lock 
and Tucker's look on the disc principle. A set of looks 
is frequently so arranged for eoavemenoe, that the key 
of one will open none of tbe others, yet there maybe 
one master key whieh is able to open them all.—-For 
further information on the subject of locks, the reader 
is referred to a comprehensive artiole on the subject 
by Mr. E. B. Denison, Q.O., in the ffsqiekyaffs 
tamnica. 

Lock. (St* (hsu.) 

Lockup J *w. (Em Tma*us.) *v 

Locks, Jot'-er, a sort of box or chest made along 
the aides of ships, for the purpose of stowing away 
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various article*. They ere built, as it were, Into the 
•hip, and have their variant uam**;«e* brtad-locktr, ka. 
The sbot-loekers ere reek* ud« « strong plaak, end 
jnit io the hold near the pump-wait, where the shot k 

£oco»oco, lo'-Jat-fe'-ia (probably from Let. toeo/ooi , 
inltead of a fire), a term applied to the ultra-demo- 
creticel or Tory party in America. Luoifer-matohes are 
termed locofoco* in America, and the application of 
the word to this particular political party arose thue:— 
In 1834, a certain number of the extreme democrati- 
cal party met at Tammany Ball, New York, and there 
happening a great diversity of opinion, the chairmen 
left ins seat, end the lights were extinguished, with a 
view to disaolve the meeting; but those in favour 
of extreme measures produced locofoco matches, 
rekindled the lights, continued the meeting, end 
accomplished their object. 

Locomotiv* Exoins, lo-leo-mo'-tiv (Lat. locut, a 
piece; motwo, I move), a steam-engine employed to 
draw loads in transport overland, especially on rail¬ 
ways. The employment of steam as a locomotive power 
dates from a later period than the general applica¬ 
tion of steam to nearly all other mechanical purposes. 
Many fruitless attempts were made to construct 
engines which would work on the common English 
roads; but it soon became apparent that locomotives 
could only succeed on the most perfectly prepared 
railways. In the mining districts, railways of wood 
and iron bad long been in existence, aud of llieso the 
eteam locomotives at once took possession. In 1804, 
Richard Trevethiok made and pateuted the first, steam 
locomotive, which ran on a railway- noar Merthyr 
l'ydvil. This engine in several respects resembled 
those which have linoe been used for a like purpose, 
both in form and structure. The cylinder was laid 
horizontally below the front of the body, or boiler, 
with its rod proceeding backwards, and continued by 
another rod, jointed to it, working the crank in the 
middle of an axle having a fly-wheel; and on the eame 
axle, two cogged wheels, driving two others on the axle 
of the hinder supporting wheels, by whose resistance 
alone against the rails, which were of iron, the engine 
was urged along, drawing ten tons, in addition to itself, 
at the rate of five mils* an hour. Under the notion that 
smooth rails and wheels could not be depended on to 
drive a carriage, in 1811, n toothed iron rail and 
driving-wheel were patented, but failed, on account of 
the great wear and tear. It was, however, soon proved 
that the weight of an engine must always press its 
wheels to the rails hard enough to insure their 
advancing without slip, even when drawing a train of 
considerable weight. In 1814, an Sngine was con¬ 
structed by Mr. George Stephenson, which was con¬ 
sidered the most perfect that had been made for many 
years. In this locomotive were two cylinders, with a 
cylindrical boiler; it worked two pair of wheels by 
cranks, plaoed at right angles; so that when one was 
in frill operation the other was at its dead point t. By 
this means, the propelling power was always in action. 
The next stimulus which the progress of this inven¬ 
tion received, was when the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Company had completed their line. Their 
railroad vastly exceeded all former roads in amount 
ef artificial levelling and high fiuish, and the company 
offered apreinium ol' £500for the production of the best 
locomotive. In October, 1838, toe prize was awarded 
to George Stephenson, whose “Rocket” attained a 
, speed of 124 miles with thrioe its own weight attached, 
and of 20 miles when alone. This engine combined iu 
it* construction all those mechanical arrangement* to 
which the extraordinary speed of the locomotive engine 
of the present day is due. The suoeess of this engine 
Xt once introduced the ideaof railway travelling, such 
loads having previously been regarded as only for the 
carriage of goods. Toe principal requirement in a 
locomotive engine is eampaetnen, and the production of 
the largest amount of power in the smallest amount of 
space. Hence, no idea of a condensing apparatus bus 
ever been applied, the steam being merely expelled 
from the cylinders into the air; since the power has to 
be obtained from the smallest amount of machinery 
ilia* will afford it, and not from the least fuel. The 
'principle introduced by the “ Rooket" boiler, which 
constituted the superiority of that engine, wan the cer- 
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tying of the heat from the furnace through the waist 
by numerous small parallel flues, or rather tubes. By 
this mean the surfaces by which tlw bent wat. commu¬ 
nicated were numerously multiplied. The loootobtlra 
boiler is aflat eylindriod body, laid hmisontafiy, with 
flat and vertieal ends end a newly cubical addition of 
its own breadth depending from the hinder port and 
containing the flre-nox. The furnace or .fire-box is* 
square box formed of two otirings, the one within Che 
other, with a ipaae between them tooootain water, and 
coniaiunieatiug with the interior of the boiler. Above 
the fire-box, and aamufliniaating with the upper port 
of the boiler, is a sort of bell-shaped receiver, oov.e;v!l 
at the top and opening into the boiler. A pipe opening- 
into this receiver by aknee-joint, traverses horizontally 
along th* whole of the upper part of the boiler. A* 
its further extremity it opens into two pipes of smaller 
Imre; these are beut downward* iu order to supply the 
cylinder*. The hot air and amoke paaa from the fire* 
box through the tube* in the interior of the boiler and 
pass out at the funnel. There arc generally two safety-¬ 
valves, one being of the steelyard kind; but iostead of 
the pressure being regulated by a movable wolgbt, H 
is regulated by a spiral steel spring, the elastic force 
of which is measured on a graduated scale. The other 
safety-valve acta in a similar way, but is protected 
front the driver; ao that if the first valve it too heavily 
weighted or will not act, the second valve will. The 
engine is a high-pressure one, aud ia provided with two- 
cylinders, which lie lu a nearly horizontal position, 
being a little inolined upwards towards the flre-bot or 
back of tbo carriage. By the alternate motion of the 
piston-rod, motion ia given to a orank on the axle of 
the back wheels, and thus the carriage is propelled. 
Levers for putting on or off the steam, and also for 
working the eccentrics that cause the carriage to move 
either backwarde or forwards, are placed at the end of 
the fire-box, in a convenient position to be used by tbo 
driver. The whole engine is supported on powerful 
springs. The furegoiag is a description of an ordinary 
locomotive; but they vary according to the purposes 
for which they sre required. Some pussenger-engluea 
weigh from 23 to 27 tons, and a heavy goods engine 
often weighs from 28 to 32 tons, with water and fuel. 
In the larger locomotives there are six wheels, and some 
are able to convert 1,200 gallons of water into steam 
in an hour, with a force equal to 400 or 500 horse¬ 
power. On the Great-Western line, the large loco¬ 
motives are capable of exerting 1,000 horse-power. The 
locomotives drawing express trams travel at the rate of 
46 miles, and the speed is frequent!.* equal to 66 miles 
an hour, or nearly 100 feet iu a second. The most 
powerful goods engines are able to draw a load of 800 
to 210 tons, amounting, with th* weight of th* wag¬ 
gons themselves, to 400 tons altogether. There are 
about6,000 looomoti i-*s on the railroads of this country; 
and of tliis number more than one half are in duly use. 
Their total coat is more than £10,000,000. Another 
class of locomotive engiues are those for use on com¬ 
mon roads, usually called traetion-enginee, Of tbeie 
Boy dell's is known as the “endless railway," Flat 
boards are disposed round the periphery of tbe Wheels, 
furnished with rail* of flat bar-iron, which ora thrown 
on the ground in sucoetsion by a self-acting arrange¬ 
ment, so that tbo wheels roll over a continuous series 
of rails laid on tbe ground. In Bray'* traction-engine 
the wheels are made very large, with broad benriuf- 
surfaces, and are furnished with claws st the periphery, 
which can be protruded when necessary to grasp tit# 
ground. (Sea Stxxm-Exoiiix, Runway.) 

Locum tinens, lot.hum W-nent (La*., a place-holder), 
a deputy or substitute; one who Alls the position of 
another, and discharges his duties. 

Loons in quo, W-kut In bwtf (Lot., the place 
[locality] in whiob), a term applied in Low to the 
locality whioh hot been the aseue where any event to 
a case takes place. Loom partita* ie another term 
used to signify the division mad* between two towns 1 
or counties, ia order to make trial wharS the load 
or place to question lies. 

Locust-max and Locust-wood. (Set Htmxb*a.) 

Locusts, Locuscnuh lo'-ktuti (Let. loenita, n lo- 
oust), a Cam. of insects belonging to timord- Ortkoptera, 
tad containing several genera and many: Specie*. 
Locusts are spread all osar tbs globs, an**mew:-J 
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appear in great mimbers. The produce of whole 
countries bus been destroyed by them, on account of 
tbe rapidity with which they multiply. The epeoies 
found in -Europe are rather email, but aome of the 
exotic varieties are large. Tbeir principal food con¬ 
sists of leguminous plants. During spring and the 
beginning of summer, they are in tbeir larva atate, 
without wings; but in tbe latter part of tbe summer 
they become perfect Bisects. Loousts, like many 
otber insects belonging to tbe order OHhoptera, bare 
tbe faculty of producing sounds. They produce a 
harsh, creaking noise, by acting upon their elytra, or 
wing-covers, with their bind logs. On account of the 
veins being considerably elevated idtthe elytra, and 
the inner edge of tbeir thighe being rngose witli spines, 
the rubbing of tbe one agaiust the otber produces the 
noise. Of all the species, the migratory locust (Locuetu 
migratoria), although a small insect, is one of the niOBt 
destructive to man. Its powers of destruction ure 
immense, and as they are produced in great numbers, 
they soon destroy the vegetation where they are born. 
After consuming all within their reach, they take 
flight in swarms to some adjoining dutriot. At times 
the number of loeuits is so great that the sky is abso¬ 
lutely darkened during their passing, and the spots 
whore thoy alight assume the appearance of a barren 
waste, almost in on instant. These insects appear 
periodically m several parts of central Europe, in 
Egypt, Syria, and almost all the south of Asia, and 
spread terror and dismay before them. Rewards are 
offerod for the collection of both the eggs and the per¬ 
fect insects in the south of Europe. It is on record 
that ill 1613, at Marseilles, 26,000 lrancs were paid for 
this purpose. A similar plan is adopted in Turkey 
and in China. A largo speoies nl' locust, beautifully 
Coloured, I<oeuila c.ri»ta<a ! is common in Southern 
Africa, and is very destructive at certain seasons. The 
inhabitants of some countries make use of the large 
species of locusts as food. They pull nfF their wings 
and fry them in butter or oil, or pickle them. 

IiODR, lode, in Min., a Cornish term for a running 
vein of metal, or even stone, of any particular kind. 
When the lode is valuable, it is called a Hoc lode, and 
when worthless, a itcui lode, 

Lon cm, Iqj (Pr. logit), a term applied in Arch, to a 
small house situated in a park or domain, subordinate 
to the mansion; also tbe cottage situated at the gato 
ofthe avenue nhioh leads to the mansion. Tn this last 
sense it is nearly synonymous with the term “ gate¬ 
house;.'' 

Loo and Looutnt, log, log'-lint (Ang.-Sax.),nautical 
terms expressive of the means used to ascertain the 
Tate of a ship’s speed. The log is a piece of wood in 
the form of the sector of a circle (usuully a quadrant) 
of five or six inches radius. The following description 
is taken from Braude's Dictionary. It is ubout a 
quarter of an inoh thick, and so balanced by means of 
s piece of lead nailed to the circular part, as to swim 
perpendicularly in tbe water, with snoot two-thirds 
immersed under the surface. The logline is a small 
cord, one end of whioh is fastened to tbe log, and tbe 
other wound round a reel in the gallery of the ship. 
The log thus poised keeps its place in the water; while 
the line is unwound from the reel as the ship moves 
through the water; end the length of line unwound in 
* certain time gives the rate of the ship's sailing. The 
term or phrase generally employed with reference to 
employing the log is termed " heaving the log.” Knots 
along the line allow the calculation of the speed to be 
made; and the time is generally checked by a sand-glass 
running a certain number of seconds,—generally 30 or 
-15; some to 60seconds, indeed. The length between the 
knots is so proportioned to the time of the glass, as 
the number of knots unwound is to the number of 
miles the ship is sailing per hour. The first knot is 
placed about five fathoms from tbo log, in order to 
enable the latter to get dear of the snip before the 
reckoning commences; and tbe part of the fine between 
the lead awl the first knot is called the tlrag line. A 
patent form of log, by which the calonlation is made 
by a species of ctookwork, whose motive power is 
water, ta now, however, generally adopted, particularly 
in steam-vessels. v 

In Bot., the Spigelia 
Or tftrjrcAiM fun,, a nat. ori of Dlcotglcdonei , sub* 


ItogfirtwunB _ ’ 

olaae Coroliyiarai consisting of tropical shrubs, herbs, 
and trees, with the following characters i—Leaves 
opposite and entire, with stipules, the latter occasion¬ 
ally existing only in the fora of a raked Una or ridge j 
calyx 4—5-parted; corolla regular, 4—6 or 10-deft; 
•estivation valvate or convqjuts ; stamens sometimes 
anisotnerous; anthers 2-celled; pollen 3-ldbed i ovfiry 
3, 3, or 4-celled; style simple below, and with as many 
divisions above as there are cells to the ovary; stigma 
simple. Fruit capsular or drnpaoeo-baccate; plaoeutus 
axile, ultimately detached. Seeds usually peltate, 
sometimes winged, with fleshy or cartilaginous albu¬ 
men. The Loganineem aje almost universally poison¬ 
ous, acting oh the nervous system, and producing 
frightful convulsions. There are 25 genera and about 
200 species. [Sec Iqkatia, Spiorma, STaronuos.V 
Logarithmic Ccavx, loga-riih'-mik, a curvo in the 
higher branches of analytical geometry, which pos¬ 
sesses tho property of having its abteuua proportional 
to the logarithms of the corresponding ordinalee .— 
Ref. Leslie’s Geometry qf Curves. (See Co MO SBC* 
tiows and GKOMKiBr.) 

Logarithms, log’-S-rilhme (Or. logot, proportion, 
and anlhmoe, number).—The hgarilhme of numbers 
may be briefly stated to bo tbe exponents of a series 
of other numbers, which render the powers of the 
latter, denoted by e exponents, equal to the former 
scries. In most t. ntary mathematical works, the 
definition of the v.trd is thus given;—The logarithm 
nf a number g is such ay nine of the index *, of a fixed 
magnitude a, us will anti sty tho equation y = ax ; that 
is, x is defined to he tho logarithm of y in a Sgttem qf 
Logarithm*, whoso lime is a : and the logarithm of g 
will therefore depend entirely*upon tho quantity a, 
which may be assumed to be any lluite magnitude what* 
evor,—«mty only excepted, on account of every arith¬ 
metical power or root of I being only 1, which thus 
prevents that number from obeyiug the conditions 
stated above. In order, therefore, to constitute a 
logarithm, it is necessary that thw exponent should 
refer tn a system, or series of numbers, in arithmetical 
proportion, corresponding to as many others in geome¬ 
trical proportion. If we take, for example, the series 
of 10, we have 10> = 10; 10 a a 100; 10* a 1,000; and 
10 * = 10,000: we thus attain the results that the loga¬ 
rithm of 10 = 1; the logarithm of 100 a 2; of 
1,000 a 3; and of 10,000 = 4. This can be thus ex¬ 
plained, by saying that a logarithm is a mathematical 
term for a number, l>y which the magnitude of a cer¬ 
tain fundamental ratio ia expressed in reference to a 
fixed fundamental ratio. Tims, in the two rune of 
arithmetical and geometrical proportion, the numbers 
thus proceed 

Ar. Pro. ... 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Ac. 

Geo. Pro.... 1, 2, 4, B, 16, 32, 64, Ac. 

Consequently, if we add 1 end 3 together in the first 
line, 4 corresponds to 16 (standing under it), which is 
identical with the multiple of 2 end 8, which stand 
under tho 1 and 3. The upper line in arithmetical 
proportion fprms the logarithms of the lower, in geo¬ 
metrical proportion, and iogarithmio tablee furnish 
these intermediate fractions, corresponding with the 
intermediate numbers in the lower line. A table of 
logarithms, made according to an assumed basis or 
fundamental ratio of all numbers to a certain limit, is 
called a logarithmic igetem. Logarithms were first in¬ 
vented by Lord Rapier, Baron of Merchistop, in Scot* 
land; and were first made known by him in a work pub¬ 
lished in 1614, under the title, "De Mirifici Logarith- 
niomm Canonis Constructions." This system was varied 
by Henry Briggs (a cotemporary of Lord Rapier), 
who constructed another system, having for itabaae the 
number 10, which, corresponding with our eystem of 
numeration, has many advantages over that constructed 
by Rapier, being much more convenient for ordinary 

B scs of calonlation. Briggs calculated his on the 
mental basis of tbe ratio 10 to 1; consequently, 
the logarithm of lOisl; of 100, 2; of 1,000, 3| and 
so on. It is, therefore, erident that all logarithms of 
numbers between 10 and 1 must be more than O, but 
leas than l; in other words, must he fractions thus, 

the logarithm of 6 is 0*7781513. Again, all logarithms 
of numbers between 10 end 100 must be greater than 
I, bat less than 2; or, that is to cay, must ba whole 
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aunbm plut a fraction; for instance, Ilia logarithm 
of Mil 1'§777830. The mow | « and advantages of 
logarithms a» *«jr greetby their utility in teMimMsg 
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•ton, which, whenfsrge numbfits areoonoerned, usually 
taka up much time. If the multiplication of two larga 


bars in quNtion, add theae together, and the remit w ill 
be the logarithm of the required product. In division, 
logarithms of the numbers have merely to be deduoted 
from each other, end tbs resnlt will be the logarithm 
of the dividend. If numbers have to be raised to 
powers, then logarithms are multiplied; if roots are 
to be extracted, the logarithms are merely to be divided 
by the exponent of the root. The integral part of a 
logarithm is called its dharacUrietie, because it shows 
at once of how r many digits the natural number corre¬ 
sponding to the logarithm to which it is prefixed is 
composed. If, therefore, we know the logarithm of 
any number, wo need only add 1, 2, 3, 4c., to its 
characteristic, in order to obtain the logarithm of a 
number 10 times, 100 times, or 1000 times as great. 
For instance,— 

log. 73501 «= 4-8008424 

log. 7359'4 = 8*8888424 

log. 73*504 = 1*8008424 

log. 7*3504 = 0*8668424 
log. *73604 a 1-8668424 
In this last example, the negative sign is onto placed over 
the characteristic, as that alone is negative; but the 
general mode of procedure with regard to these minor 
logarithms is to give them their arithmetical comple¬ 
ments, substituting the real value in the final result. 
In the Napierian system, the modulus, or basis, of the 
tables is 1 j and consequently the Napierian logarithm 
is easily found from the common logarithms (those of 
!)rig>a), by multiplying the modulus of the latter 
by 1^. The Napierian logarithms aro often called 
natural logarithm*, on account of the modulus of their 
system being unity; while the common logarithms of 
Briggs are called tabular logarithmi, in coutra-dis- 
tinetion to the former. The method which was first 
employed to oompile logarithmic tables was founded on 
the successive extraction of roots, and consequently 
calculations arose of vast difficulty and tedium; in the 
present day, however, the method is far more simple, 
and the computations are thus rondored much more 
expeditiously. Suppose, for inetanoo, it be required 
to find the logarithm of any number a, by menus of 
converging series. In the first place it must be as¬ 
sumed that log. (l+x)=Ax+B*’+Cx*+ Dx* + &c. (1), 
in whioh A, B. 0, D, 4°-> are coefficients, like deter¬ 
minates. (Set iNDSTBamxiTX Cokpfioixfts.) There¬ 
fore, taking another number, r, we have, in a similar 
manner, log. (1+*) = As+B* a +C»*+D* 4 4c. (21; 
then subtracting the second equation (2) from tho 
first (1), we shall have the result— 

log. (1+x)—log. (^^^e)=:A(x-^)+B(x , -* , ) 
+C(*»-x*)+4c. (3) 

But from the properties possessed by logarithms we 

1 Aw 

know that log. (1+x) — tog. (1+x) =» log. * log. 

(1+j andonourbringingout the equation bythe 
same means as log. (1+x) was treated in the first 
equation, we obtain the result that log. (l+j^|) 

«sA^£j+B^jj0*+ 4c. Substituting, therefore, 

this development for log. (1+x)—log. (1+s) in the 
third equation (3), and dividing both by (x—e), there 
results,— 

A l+s +B (l+x)* + 0 (l+e)* + to ' 
*sA+B(»+*)+C(**+ss+f*)+ 4c. 

Now, as this equation is true independently of any 
particular values of xaade, let us suppose that x=r*, 
, and ft becomes— 

A~-*A+2Bx+8Gx*+tDx»+ 4c. 

1+x 

1183 


which, on expanding the quantity j—j by division, 

gfvaa A (l-x + a*-s^+»*- 4c.=A +2Bx+.9Cx i + 
4px*+ 4e. Therefore, by the theory of indeterminate 
coefficients, we mutt have the eenarate equations 
A=A, — A«2B, +A=a8C, —A=4D. So.; and on Sub¬ 
stituting the resulting values of B, 0, D^Ao., in tonae 
of A in equation (1), we get*- 

The quantity A, whioh ia still indeterminate, being the 
modulus, and Assigning to it any particular value, we 
can at once characterise the system whioh we wish 
to consider. It would be impossible in the present 
articlo to enter at length upon the different theorems 
for the compilation ot logerithmio tablee, and needy 
as useless, as the tables at present in existence an 
amply sufficient for ell practical purposes. The history 
and theory of logarithms will be found in Hutton’s 
“ Mathematical Traota," which enter upon the eutyeot 
at length. The best tables extant are those of Babbage, 
whioh are most carefully collated and compiled, Wtm 
navigation and astronomy, Farley's •• Tables of Six- 
figure Logarithms" are the best. The use and appli¬ 
cation of logarithms in trigonometry will be found 
under Tbioomoiibikt.— Kgf. Branded Dictionary ef 
Science , Literature, and Art, 

Looic, hd'-jik (Or. logikt), considered in tte moat 
catholic relations, is the soienoe of formal and mate¬ 
rial reasoning. In its strictly formal'aspeot, logioie 
the science of the necessary law* of thought; in its 
material aspect, again, it is the soienoe of the laws of 
thought applied to practice. In the former senee it is a 
Science, in the latter it is an Art. In the on# sense, 
thought is regarded as complete, perfect; in tho other, 
it is regarded as limited, imperfect. The formula for 
material logic is some it all, the formula for pure logic 
is all ,'« au. The latter, or deduction, is always ex¬ 
plicative of the contents of a thought; the former, or 
induction, is always ampiiative or adding to (ho contents 
of a thought. As it is usual to consider those two 

K ;b of human reasoning apart, in tho following 
outline, pure logie, or Deduction, will first bo 
treated of, and next applied logic, or Induction. 
tr Deduction .—It ia 


serve that no progress in logic can bo made without 
the preliminary assumption of the foots of psychology. 
In other words, the existence of sense, perception, 
memory, association, and so forth, ties at tho basis ox 
every process of reasoning. Pure logio is an d priori 
soieuee, not an A poeteriori one, tor it deals exclusively 
with those truths on which all experience depends, 
rather than those truths whioh form the substance of 
experience itself. 1 bis system of doctrine owes its 
existence to Aristotle, who not only indicated Its out¬ 
line, ho viftually created tho science. In the pcqgMis 
of its history it has reeeived various minor momma- 


tog. (1+x)—log. (1+s) in tho 
1 dividing both by (x—r), there 
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material improvements on it from tho dsys of the 
Stagirite himself. It is usual to divide formoTlogio Into 
three parts:—1. Concepte or notions; 2. Judgments; 
3. Deaeoninge. In other words, the formation of 
general notions, the decision whether those eeMepts 
agree or not, and the drawing of one suob judgment 
from another. These parte in their order, andftrstef 
Concepts. This, by the way, is the most important 
part of logio, and one on whose laws the entire antenna 
may be regarded ae in a great measure depending. 
What, then, is a concept P It is the result of an tJL 
known as conception, whioh includes tho oo m ursh sn- 
■ion of the various qualities of an object op to Unity. 
Notions, again, are rather the apprehension of Wees 
qualities than the final bundling np of then, whioh 
belongs exclusively to conception. Tho two toms, 
however, are frequently used synonymously. Whom 
tho mind, after surveying a series of objects, draws 
away (abdraUn) or abstracts a number of quaUtiss 
from those objects, and etossifiee them, arranges thlttp 
into orders or genera, g s ner s Uss e them to snort, and 
gives a name to each das* so formed, thepeaeNbof 
oonoeiving or forming canoepte may be. 4dd:'4efaMi8 
been goua through. It Is obvious tost aoanridsrsbls 

variety will take phweiu the dmnDtSXflefmMMSflti 
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to formed; soma will be more general, ioine will be 
1 ms general, though all will be reducible to genera end 

r ies. Time, the individual, or single objects, m 
horse, that man, being the names or so many foots 
or things on which logic w supposed to operate, belong 
neither to genus nor species, and are properly beyond 
its domain altogether. The lowest species (inflma 
species) can’never be arenas. The highest genus 
(tummum genus) can never be a species. The subaltern 
genera {game subattsmum) are genera to those beneath 
them, and Bpeaiea to those above them. Thus, Socrates 
it an inflma species, being is a suiumum genus, and 
man is a subaltern genus to Socrates and being. If we 
regard the Quantity of n concept, we recognise the 
classes or things of wbicb it may bo predicated, or tho 
characters of which it is made up. In the former 
cose, we regard tho Extensive Quantity of ooneepts; 
in the latter, their Intensive Quantity. Thus, in the 
expression sum, or rational animal, if I abstract tho 
rational from animal, I thereby diminish the intensive 
or internal quantity of the concept, but increase its 
extension. For the tom animal qpvers a much greater 
number of objects than man. Tho leading words that 
are employed in designating the quantity of concepts 
are, for their extension, claee or genus; for their 
intension, mark, note, attribute, character. Wo 
amplify the extension of concepts by abstraction or 
generalisation ; we amplify their intension or compre¬ 
hension by determination. AVe resolve tho extension 
of a notion by division; wo resolve its intension by 
definition, llenoo an individual notion cannot be 
divided (in-diciduum), and a simple, or deflnito notion 
(de-finitum) cannot be defined. Again, as the characters 
of a concept may bo more or less firmly seised by con¬ 
sciousness, more or less perfectly grasped, we lone tho 
logioal Quality of concepts, or their relative clearness 
or distinctness, and their obscurity or indistinctness. 
The peculiar form which a concept assumes when 
reonlled by the inind, brings us abreast of the most 
important controversy in nil speculation,—that of 
HominaUsm and Bealmm. Leibnitz's answer to this 
question is tho one now adopted by all intelligent 
logicians. It is that, when concepts era recalled, wo 
either comprehend the essential marks contained under 
tho notion, or we only comprehend a lew of those 
marks at the time, though we ussumo wo know them. 
In the former case it is intuitive or notntive knowledge 
wo have of the notion, in the latter case it in symbolical. 
In tho third place, concepts may be mutually com¬ 
pared as to tbrir Halation, which consists in the reci¬ 
procal comparison of their various attributes. That is 
to say, that notions can only be compared as to tbeir 
mutual extension, and as to their mutual comprehen¬ 
sion one with another. So muck for the doctrine of 
Concepts. We proceed now to the second part of 
logic; namely, Judgments. A judgment is t.lie affir¬ 
mation that two concepts can or cannot be reconciled, 
or (more oorrnctlv, that two concepts, a concept and a 
thing, or two individual things) agree or disagree. As 
we have just recognized a certain quantity, quality, 
and relation among Concepts, so wo must now recog¬ 
nise a quantity, quality, and relation as affecting 
Judgments. This is why it was remarked some time 
ego, that tho thorough oomprehenBion of the doctrine 
of Concepts may be regarded as the thorough compre¬ 
hension of the master principle of logic. In the judg¬ 
ment, Socrates is rational; Socrates is called the sub¬ 
ject, rational the predicate, and is the copula. But in 
numerous propositions the copula is not expressed, 
it is merely understood. The first great distinction of 
judgments is taken from tbeir quantity, or their rela¬ 
tion of subject and predicate, as reciprocally whole 
and part. Is the predicate viewed as the containing 
whole? The judgment is pronounced an extensive 
£»*•. Is the subject regarded os the containing whole ? 
The judgment is an intensive or comprehensive one, 
Thns, in the proposition, AH plants grow. If we view 
grow at the containing whole, we hnve a proposition in 
extension, a* AU plants belong to the doss qf growing : 
r And if, in the same proposition, we view ; 
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or deny, in the quantities of extension and intention. In 
reference to their quantity and quality together, 
propositions ere usually designated oy the vowels A, 
E, I, O. The Unirerssl Affirmative are denoted hy A, 
the Universal Negative by E, the Particular Affirma¬ 
tive by I. and the Particular Negative by 0. Or, to 
employ the mnemonic lines of Petrus Hispattos i * 

Assent A, nsgat JS, ui unieersaHt.tr anbm} 

Assent l, ttegat O, sod partiaulariter atnbm. 


But these fonr species of proposition are obtained 
solely by determining the quantity of the subject alone, 
together with the quality of both subject and predi¬ 
cate. Now this is where the importance of Sir William 
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Hamilton’s “ thorough-going quantification ofthepre- 
dicato" comes in. Ho proposes not only to quantify 
the subject, but the predicate also. Eight species of pro¬ 
position are thus evolved, which taking A and I lor 
universal and particular as in tho Aristotelic notation, 
but extending them to either quality, and marking 
affirmation by an f, and npgution by an n, we have the 
following sets of propositions;— 

Affirmatives. 

1. Toto-total = AfA=All X is nil Y. 

2. Toto-purtinl— \fI=All X is some Y. (A) 

3. Parti-totals' 1 =8ome X is nil Y. 

4. Parti-parti a; : f Is Some X is some Y. (I) 

Negatives. 

i fi. Toto-tot»l = An As Any X is not any Y. (E) 

6. Toto-partialsAnI-Any X is not some Y. 

7. 1 *urti-total=InA=8omo X is not any Y. (O) 

8. Purti-partial=Inl--Somo X is not some Y. 

Of all these judgments 0 and 8 are the weakest, yet 
it is always possible to allege that anu man is ««< 
some brute, or that sent man is not some brute. Yet it 
must be acknowledged that though these propositions 
are conceivable, they are of little practical utility. The 
third great division of judgments is their relation, or 
tho coincidence or non-cnincidcnco of subject and pre¬ 
dicate. This relation is either simple or conditions'.. 
On the former alternative the proposition is Categorica 
on the latter—inasmnch as the condition lies either in tho 
subject alone or in the predicate alone, or in both tho 
subject and predicate—it is Hypothetical, Disjunctive, 
or bilemmatic. So there aro four kinds of relation 
between the subject and predicate of a proposition, 
whioli may be exemplified as follows. A is B is the for¬ 
mula for a categorical judgment; If His, A it, is a hy¬ 
pothetical one; D is either 21 or Cor A is a disjunctive 
one, and f X is A, it is either B or C, is a dilemxnatR- 
one. We may remark in conclusion on this part of 
our subject, that tho Aristotelic doctrine of the cate¬ 
gories and of tho predioablet, os properly extra-logical, 
of course finds no plaoe here. Tho third grand divi¬ 
sion of logic is Seasoning, or Syllogism, or the process 
by which one judgment is derived from another or 
more. And as in Concepts and in Judgments we have 
hero recurring again the old relations of quantity, 
quality, relation. It must not be forgotten that tho 
essence of syllogism consists in tlie production of a 
now and distinct judgment, not in the truth of any one 
of tlie given judgments. The Premises are the two 
given propositions or the antecedent, and the Cbnrte- 
aion is the proposition sought, or the consequent. The 
premise which announces the general rale is colled the 
Major, the one which announces tlie application of the 
general rule is called the Minor, and tue Middle terns 
is that with which the two extreme* of the conclusion 1 , 
are separately compared. The three propositions of a 
syllogism aro frequently correctly expressed by the 
Sumption, Subsumption, and tho Conclusion. NowthBro 
are two kinds of i nference,—immediate and mediate. 
When we can decide at once, ns soon ns we understand 
the terms of the two propositions involved, whether 
they agree or disagree, the inference is termed imme¬ 
diate j but when we require to go in quest of a third or 
middle judgment or term with which each of the other 
judgments may be compared, the inference is called 
mediate. For example,—Alt good rulers are just, 
therefore no unjust raters can be good, is a specimen 
of immediate inference; and,—All consumptions 
mortal ; this disease is • consumption; therefore this 
disease is mortal, is on example of mediate reasoning. 
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The different sort* of immediate inference mb bepnr- have all been disposed ef a* belonging properly to 
sued so farther here. There ii a general canon for immediate inference. When syllogisms aro taken in 
eondoetingMedtsto reasoning, which may be thne ex- their external form, we bare three species of rete^JS.- 
yawned. The agreement or disagreement of one judg- ing which reqniro some elucidation. There ia first toe 
moot with another is ascertained uy a third judgment, Rpichcirema. or resson-reuderin g syllogism; thereto, 
inasmuch -as this, wholly or by the same part, agrees secondly, the Sorites, or chain-argument, sa the Gsge . 
with both or with only ono of the conceptions to be mans call it i and there ia, thirdly, the Botbymeme, 
compared. There are a number of general rules for with one premise suppressed. * To illustrate,—the Epi- 
the proper construction of syllogisms, which may bs cheireiua is B is A; hut C is B, for it is D; therefore 
conveniently condensed as follows. Distribute the C is also A. The Sorites is, A is B, 0 ii'Q, C i» D, D 
middle term (t.e. take it in its widest signification), let is E ; therefore A is E; reduced to B it Q, A ie B, , 
there lie no fourth, and both premises must bo neither therefore A is C; C is D, A is 0, therefore A isD j Die 
particular nor Degativo. The conclusion thou wilt Col- E, A is D, therefore A is E. The Kntbrmeme, at S- 
low the wont part (at “ some flowers are blue”), and hind of colloquial argument, needs but littleiUnatrn- 
wili neither distribute nor deny unless when the pro- tiou bore. All these species of reason ing have various 
mises do so. All Mediate inference ia projierly one, forma, ilcsidus tlieso, there aro the MonotYflogism, , 
•—that often called by logicians the categorical, ior the where- the reasoning is viewed as an independent whole { 
conditional end hypothetical syllogisms are all re- the Erosyllogiam, whose conclusion ia a premise ip 0 - 
ducible hy immediate inference. The regular syllo- given syllogism ; and the EpiayUoglam, whose premise ia 
gism, then, regarded as to its essential form, cornea a conclusion in a given syllogism, These (arguments 
now to be considered. And llrBtof the figure, or the very frequently occur in lire. It should not be forgotten, • 
position of the middle term in the premises, and of the lionet or, that the simple syllogism is the type of hU 
mods or mood, or the formal value of the three judg- miaouing. So much for formal logic, 
monta of a syllogism ns to tlioir quautity, quality, and II. Material Logic, or Induction (the epagope at 
relation. There is only one figure according to some Aristotle), signifies properly the drawiug of a general 
logicians, three according toothers, and lour according law from a sufficient number of particular cases. It 
to a third party. These are ns follows, where 8 repre- is diaiiiiguialied from pure logio by caring wholly fOr 
sents the subject, I 1 the predicate of (ho conclusion, the mutter, or facts, or truth of its objects, while the 
and M the middle term. Fig. I.—Ml', SM, Kp. former is occupied entirely with the correctness of the 
Fig. 11.—PM, SM, SP. Fig. III.—MP, MB,SP. form of thought. And here, at the outsat, it is necos- 
Fig. IV.—PM, MB,.'. SP. The Terms alone being aary to take n distinction, which may be of greet USB 
here stated, the quantity and quality, indeed the afterwards. There ie wliat is called a perfect induction 
-Mood of the whole of the syllogisms, remain to be and an imperfect one. The perfaot one is when the 
idled up; in other words, between M and P, for investigator lias been able to examine all the particular 
example, we may place either a negative or affirmative instances on which this law is founded; tbe imperfect 
copula, and we may prefix either a universal or a par- induction, again, forms uinety-mne one-hondredtha of 
ticular sign to P. The Moods are ordinarily applied to all inductive reasoning, and mounts at once from 
each figure by the three letters which severally denote the tome ciuics iu which tbe law liolda to the all. Ber¬ 
the quantity and quality of each judgment. Thus, feet induction was denominated by Bacon res puerilit. 
All, Fig. I., readB as lollows, which eau bo readily as it on very few occasions can add anything to what 
verified by turning back to tbe mnemonic lines which one is already in possession of. Indeed, it is often 
were given under Judgments. All M is P ; some S is taken up under the formal syllogism. The latter, 
M; therefore some Sis P. And EIO,Fig. II., roads,— again, imperfect induction, is the peculiar kind of all 
HO P is ativ M; some S is some M; therefore some 8 ordinary scientific induction. And tbe great cation or 
is no P. lAI, Fig. ill., reads,—some M is sumo P; principle, which is itself a principle of induction, on 
all M is someS; therefore some fi is some P; and so which this form of material science rests, is the eon- 
on. A few mnemonic lines of considerable convenience stancy and uniformity of nature's laws. Or, more artU 
have been invented which serve to point out the various culately expressed, it runs thus ,—under the toms rir» 
moods in each of the four figures, according to (lie old cumtlaucet, and wi/h the came mbitaneet, the coma 
notation. They are as followsFig. I.—hArbArA, cjferit altraue retultfrom (he name causes. Material, 
eJilArEnt, dArll, fErlOque prioris. Fig. II.— or applied logic, to fulfil its aim, must have attainedf-- 
eEsArE, oAmEstrEs, fEstluO, bArOkO sacunds. Fig. 1. to as true statements aa possible respecting the 

III, —tortis, dArAutl, dlsAmls, dAtlsI, fElAptOn, objects with which it deals; 2. it must be able to aaflna 
bOkArdO, fErlsO, nebet; quarts insuper addit. Fig. those objects with as lunch clearness and nreeiston aa 

IV, — brAinAutlp, rAmEtiE*, dlmArls, fEsApO, possible; 3. it mutt bo hble to indicate the extent of 
frEsIeOn. There will be found nineteen legitimate those objects; and, 1. it must exhibit its results in a 
modes in tbe whole of these figures, but aixty-twu systematic manner. These preliminary obligatioDa 
according to Sir William Hamilton’s extended note- being imposed upon it, it requires, in the seoona place, 
tion (for which nee,above to his extended judgments), to be able to answer the following four loading quae. 
Before leaving this* part of the subject, it may he well lions:—1. How aro the causes of phenomena to be 
to state that the first figure is tbe most perfect, that is distinguished among a multitude of other phenomena 
to say, it exemplifies Ibest the Aristolelio dictum de all open to observation P 2. llow aro causes to be dis- 
omni el nullo, or whatever is affirmed or denied of a covared which are leas open to observation than tbe 
class may be affirmed or denied of any part of that effects produced by them? 8. When should an in- 
class. To take an example. All plauts need light; complete enumeration of facte be deemed sufficient, 
sunflowers are plants; therefore sunflowers need light, and on what principle t A How should new laws be 
Some logicians, es Aristotle, Kant, and Sir William expressed and recorded P These questions, in theto 
Hamilton, throw overboard all the figures but the first, order.—I. How the causes of phenomena are to be 
nud with them of course annihilate reduction. Bednc- distinguished. It must be here observed, respecting 
tion ia the process by winch tbe other figured ore causation, what tbe scholastic writers never forgot, . 
brought under the form of the first figure. This is that it is properly ell tbe associated onuses—the con- 
usually effected hy changing the order of the terms, or causes, as it is sometimes phrased, that malm op what 
where that cannot be done, by substituting a privative ia ordinarily denominated "the canto" of a thlcm 
conception (as "unwise” for example) fora positive And every event has more than one ostue when strictly 
judgment, and then changing the order of the terms analysed. Tat men, nevertheless, inquire for "the 
hy conversion as it is called. As often ooours, many a cause ” of a phenomenon; and justly enough, for what, - 
piece of reasoning, being without Subjects or prodi- they went ia tbe most influential agent in the produo- 
cates expressed, belongs properly to no figure. There tion of the result. It requires no labour oeyond, 
have been, in all, three peculiar schemes of syllogistic “ simple enumeration," to enable one to discover auehv 
notation,—those of Lambert, Enler, and Sir William very uniform and regular laws aa the rwaiurreoos of the 
Hamilton. The last is by far tbe simplest and most tides, and the law that all weighty bodtet JUL Bui lt 
complete, but eannot bo exhibited here. A coudi- requires a greet degree at patient observation M/&.' 
tional or hypothetical syllogism contains, of oourse, a research to dheover that the one phenomenon is coo. 
conditional or hypothetical lodgment, mid a ditjono- neoted with the jnoou'ai' C . Aoaa, sad that the Other 
the syllogism contains a disjunctive judgment. These depends oa the higher law of gravitation. All iigp 
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open to the observation of these phenomena had erode 
notion of the tides and of falling bodies, but it required 
a Newton to complete the theory of both the phe¬ 
nomena. The ohief rules which regulate the inquiry 
after causes hre the following:—1. While the same 
effect may sometimes arise from different causes, ret 
the oauee must alwaya Ije sought among the invariable 
concomitants of the effect. 2. If an effect is not pro¬ 
duced under certain circumstances, this either indi¬ 
cates the absence of the ua^ite, or the presence of a 
counteracting one. 3. The cause is often suggested by 
analogy. 4. The cause is often indicated by the varia¬ 
tion of degree of the effect. 6. The more forms of the 
effect that are studied, the greater is the probability of 
finding out the cause. A. A suspected cbubo may be 
tested by allowing it to operate under less-complicated 
ciroumstauoes. 7. Where complications exist, every 
cauae ahonld be noted and registered down to the 
minutest detail. So much for the answer to the first 
question.—-2. Causes ore sometimes discovered which 
ure not obvious, even after careful observation and 
detailed experiment, by wbat is oalled Anticipation. 
Such was Oken'a discovery of the vertebrate character 
of the skull of the Teindeer, which he stumbled over 
during an excursion to the Harts mountains. Such, 
too, was Goethe’s discovery of the morphology of 
plants,—that the various parts of a plant are only metu- 
morphosed leaves. The faots of an induction being 
given, a “ Conception," as it is sometimes celled, must 
step in, in order to afford a provisional support or 
temporary cause to the phenomena. Again, Concep¬ 
tions not wholly corrcot may often serve for a Colligu- 
tion of facts until a better Colligation is afforded Dump 
faots. Thus, the circular motion of the heavenly 
bodies was for along time only a conception: now it is 
known they move in elliptical orbits.—3. This third 
question has in a groat measure been answered by the 
preliminary observations on the laws of nature. As 
soon as a process of induction has been completed, it 
then forms the ground for a legitimate induction. 
Analogy depends upon the principle that the same 
qualities may bo assigned to distinct but similar 
objeots, provided those qualities can bo Bhown to 
accompany the points of resemblance in thoso ob¬ 
jeots, and not their points of difference. Thus, if we 
remark the analogy between man and a tree, and 
observe that they both grow gradually to a certain 
height, after which they both decay, and that both 
depend for their subsistence on receiving appropriate 
food, moisture, and air, we have noted those qualities 
vrhioh belong to them in common. Hut if we proceed 
farther with our analogy—“ carry out our analogy," 
as the phrase is—we go wrong; for man is not stationary 
like a tree, neither does he grow up conically, and has 
no " bravery" of leaves. Seasonings involving Chance 
may likewise be admitted into inductive philosophy, 
for chance is jost the amount of probability with which 
ere expect one or other ont of two or more uncertain 
events. The laws thst govern this department of 
probabilities" are various, and cannot be entered 
upon here.—A Now laws may be expressed,—1. by ap¬ 
plying fresh definitions to old words; 2. names pos¬ 
sessing an explanation of their own may have new 
ideas attached to them; 3. entirely new names mar be 
-invented, but accompanied alwaya with a precise defi¬ 
nition ; A chemistry affords excellent examples of the 
mode of forming new names. The principles of in- 
duotive reasoning arc afforded (a) by the senses, (6) by 
instruments, which constitutes properly observation, 
<e) by the testimony of others, \d) by the aggregate 
•observations of men. No logical principle can be put 
into practice without the possibility of consoious or 
unconscious Error. Where error is oonsoiously un¬ 
folded, it is for the purpose of deceiving others, and 
is properly a Sophism; where it is unfolded uncon- 
aeionsly, we deceive ourselves and fall intoaParalogism. 
In either oase we commit what logioians denominate a 
Fallacy, The causes and occasions of error arise as 
follows s—1. In the general circumstances which govern 
ths intellectual character of the individual; 2. m the 
constitution and habits of his powers of thought, feel¬ 
ing, and desire; 3. in the language which he employs; 
A in the nature of the objeots upon which he is en¬ 
gaged. Again, the fallacies whim mm are guilty of 
Wt properly of two classes,—formal sad material. The 
1153 


formal fallacy moat frequently occurs in the regular * 
syllogism, and usually ariass from, ths vine of having 
four instead of three terms. Under this genus am 
comprised three species. Ths materiel fallacy it the 
most frequent. It arises from making a universal con¬ 
clusion where we are not warranted to do so bribe 
premises, or from a notion which it not in reality a 
middle term, we infer a conclusion. Some five or six 
fallacies belong to this genus. The various degrees of 
belief, according to Aristotle, are, 1. problematical, 

2. assertory, or 3. demonstrable,—in other words, 
are the results of opinion, belief proper, and seimee. 

1. The problematical judgment is neither subjectively 
nor objectively true; it is neither maintained with com¬ 
plete certainty by the mind, nor can the object about 
which we judge be truly represented. Meanwhile, it • 
is mere opinion, but it may afterwards beoome matter 
of proof, and then this opinion is elevated to demon¬ 
strable troth. Every great discovery is at first a pro¬ 
blem, or a thing to be proved; and it depends on the 
sagacity and genius of the investigator whether it is to 
take its place among the proven theorems of know¬ 
ledge. The best oourseof conduct for us under doubt¬ 
ful oircumatunces, historical records about which there 
is confiicting testimony, and so forth, are all of this 1 
problematical ofaar- ‘.or.—2. In the next place, the 
assertory kind of ' nvfedge is one of which we are 
fully persuaded oi.rselves, but cannot lay down the 
grounds for our belief so as to compel men to side with 
us. It is subjectively true, bnt not objeotively certain. 

Wo have what is called “ a moral persuasion" of it, 
but cannot exhibit the common grounds of onr oonvio- 
tion.—3. Demonstrative knowledge, again, iaeithor sub¬ 
jectively or objectively true, or both. It may either 
be certain in itself, as an axiom in mathematics, or 
conditionally certain, as. The sun will rise to-morrow, 
if the laws of nature maintain their ooustancy.—-Eef. 
On Pure Logie, consult Lecturer oh Logie, by Sir mL 
linm Hamilton, 2 vols., 1800; An Introduction to , 
Logical Science, by Professor Spalding, 1857, or the 
art. “ Logic " in the 6th edition of the Encyclopedia 
llntannica; Archbishop Thomson’s Lam of Thought, 
5th edition, I860; Archbishop Whately’s Element! qf 
Logic, 1650; Ac. &o. On Material Logic, the best 
work is that of John 8. Mill, Logic, Ratiocinative and 
Inductive, 2 vols., 1602. 

Looogkaphv, log-ag'-rUf-e (Gr. logoi, a word; grapho, 

I write), a method of reporting speeches without 
having recourse to shorthand. It was put in practice 
during the French revolution. About twelve reporters . 
arranged themselves round a table, each of them having 
a long slip of paper numbered before him. The first 
three or four words wore taken down by tbe writer of 
No. 1 * and as soon as they were spoken, he gave notice 
to his neighbour by touching bis elbow, or some other 
sign. No. 2 then passed the sign to No. 3; and so on 
tiU the first line of each slip was completed, when 
No. 1 commenced the second line. When filled up, 
all the slips were pieced parallel, to each other, end 
formed a single page. Logography was not found to 
answer in practice; it required too great attention 
and quickness for correctness. It was first employed 
in the National Assembly, in October, 1790, and con¬ 
tinued till the 10th August, 1792, when Louis XVI., 
with his family, took refuge from the insurrection in 
tbe Assembly, and oeenpied the box of tbe logographe i , 
from that time it was discontinued. The term logo¬ 
graphy also denotes a mode of printing, in which whole 
words are used instead of letters. It was used for a 
short time in the Timu printing office, but soon 
abandoned. * 

Looosstpb, log'-o-gryf (Gr. logoi, a word; antphoi, * 
an enigma), a word used by Ben Jonson, end almost * 
obsolete, signifying a sort of riddle to exercise the 
mind. 

Logos, log’-ot, is a Greek term, signifying the 
word. In theological language. Logos, or the Word, 
is applied to the Son of Man. The Jews used the 
term memra, which corresponds to logos, or word, bnt 
as synonymous with Jehovah, or as denoting the Caere 
token or symbols of the Divine presence. Then an 
some eminent oritios, however, who am of opinion, that 
the Tergumista employed this word to denote the„ 
futon Messiah. The term logoe, as need by Plato, ' 
is tether ambiguous. It is uncertain whether by it 
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homeatmto teat* a distinct intelligent being, or 
mereljr the divine attribute* of deify. “St John," 
atm Professor Burton, “was setter aspossible from 
being the first to apply tb teem logo* to Ghriit. I 
suppose him to here found it to universally applied, 
that be did not attempt to atop the cor rent of popular 
■ language, but only to keep it to ita proper channel, 
and guarded it from extraneous corruptions.’* He 
holds that it is one of the peon liar objects of 8t. John's 
Gospel to show in what sense the term logo* onn 
properly be applied to Christ. Hyetioel notions 
regarding the logo* were derived, by the Christian 
BaMatL from tne school of Alexandria; and benoe 
many of the Fathers maintained that the Logos was 
an attribute of God, and that this attribute became 
the person of the Son, and wae afterwards united 
to Jesuc Christ. The Unitarians consider the word 
logos to be applied either to God himself, or to oertein 
of his attributes; as reason or intelligence. The 
Arians look upon the Logos as an emanation from the 
Supreme Being, superior to all other created beings, 
and which supplied the place of a human soul in 
Christ. Dr Lardner, in htt “ Letter on the Logos," 
states that he was at first favourable to the doctrine 
that the Logos was the aoul of Christ; but being at a 
lose to oonceive how that high being, the higheat of 
God’s creatures, should gain any exaltation by re¬ 
ceiving, after hie resurrection, and ascension, a bright 
resplendent human body, and being made lord and 
king of men, the jndge of the world, and higher than 
tbs angels, to whom he was vastly superior before, 
abandoned this hypothesis m throughout inconceivable 
and irreeonoilahle to reason; Trimtariana regard the 
term as being specially appropriate to Christ, who ie 
a revelation of God the Father onto men. 

Logwood, log 1 -wood, a very valuable dyestuff, consist¬ 
ing of the cuttings or raspings of the wood of the Bama- 
toUcylon oamptehianum, a tree growing in Mexico and 
the neighbouring countries. It» extensively employed 



its containing a orystaliins matter called ncmatoxylon, 
which is straw-yellow in its pure state, but assume* 
a brilliant red under the influenco of oxygon and 
alkalies. 

Loxkxo, lo-im'-ik (Qr. Mmot, contagion), in Med., 
denotes relating to the plague, or to contagious dis- 

orders, 

Lome, loins (Welsh Uvyn),is applied to the lower and 
posterior part of the trunk of tno body, or the space 
between the upper edge of the pelvis and the last of 
the ribs. The lower end of tbo vertebral column is in 
this region, and the vertebra composing it are termed 
the lumbar vertebra. 

Lollaxds, UtV-lardt (Gor. lollhardtn), were a class 
of persons who appeared in Germany and the Nether¬ 
lands about the oegis? ;ng of the 14th century. The 
name ie believed to come from the German word lulltn, 
or loUtn, to sing with a low voice, and the termination 
lard, denoting frequency, and not, as some aro of 
opinion, from Walter Lollard, who Buffered martyrdom 
at Cologne in 13H, A number of pious laymen formed 
themselves into a society at Antwerp, for the purpose 
of visiting ths sick and barring the dead during a 
Mason of pestilence, when tbs clergy deserted their 
duties. They soon spread to other parts, aud suc¬ 
ceeded in attracting the attention aud love of the great 
mass of the people. On this account they excited the 
envy of the clergy, who aeoused them of holding many 
heretical opinions. Doubtless, U>o f they may have 
hold oertein opinions at variance with the teaching of 
the Church of Jtene, but there is no shadow of ground 
for accusing them of holding the extreme views, or of 


Isis of Shopper, aud Bognor,m Hampshire. The total 
thickness of the London clay amounts to considerably 
more than a thousand feet. Its lower part consists of 
an indefinite number of bed* of sand, shingle, day,, 
and loam, irregularly alternating with one another, 
aud formoriy looked upon as a distinct formation, and 
desoribed under the name of the “Piastio Clay." For 
more than half a century the strata called London and 
Piastio clay in England have been studied, and about 
400 species of shells, 60 or more of fish, besides several 
kinds of chelonian and saurian reptiles, were known 
before a single mammifer was detected. At length, in 
the year 1630, there were found in this formation the 
remains of a monkey, an opossum, a bat, and a speoles. 
of the extinct llyracotherium, allied to the Peocary or 
Hog tribe. Some years later, in 1646, the jaw of ano¬ 
ther British species of fossil monkey, Maoaeui pUooo* 


quadrupeds. 


i presence 


crocodiles. 


era nhon the London clay was deposited was warm, 
and nearly tropioal. 

Loro, long (Lat. longtu), the name applied in an¬ 
cient nmsio to that note which was second in duration' 
to ths Large, and equal to two breves, or font semi¬ 
breves, or eight minims, or sixteen crotohets; gad 
so on. 


attributed to them. The term come afterwards to be 
applied generally to all who were believed to hold 
heretical opinions; and hence the followers of Wick- 
Hffe wan colled Lollards. 

Lomu an, land-bard, was a term anciently applied 
in Sngland to a banker or money-tender, from the 
Lombards, a company of Italian merchants, ohiefly 
from Lombardy, who wen settled in London as early 
as tile middle of the l&tb century, and had (heir rest-, 
diene* In a street which still beets their name. Then I 
wen the greet bankers end money-tenders of the day. j 


when its inhabitants were lew. the sge of man WSS 
much longer than it now is. The age of the greatest 
part of those recorded to have lived before tbo Flood 
wae upwards of 000 yean. After the Flood, Shem Is 
the only one that we read of that reached the age of 
600. In the find century we do, not find that any 
reached the ago of fite; and in the 3rd century (about 
the latter end of which Abraham was born), bob* 
except Torah arrived at 200. By this time the world 
was so well peopled that they had built cities, and 
were formed into distinct aatts&a, Bring under their * 
respective king*. By degrees, as the number of people 
increased, their longevity decreased, till it camo dOwft 
at length to 70 or 80 yean; and there it has stoodsyn 
since. Instances, however, are by no moan* tare of 
persons who have exebeded that limit. According to 
the census of Great Britain in 1861, more tUto U&060 
had passed tbo limit of foorseon years; ifyfyBpi 
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* had lived 00 year* or mow, A band of 8,033 aged pil¬ 
grims bad been wandering 86 year*, or monk oath* 
unendcd journey, and 310 reported that they had wit- 
ne*eed more than 100 revolutions of the seasons. 
Many instances nro cited of men Kfing in the ancient 
world more than 100 years; and Lord Bacon, in hi* 
« History of Life and Death," quotes es a faetun- 

S oestioned.'that, a few yyars before ho wrote, a morris 
anee wae performed in Herefordehire, at the May 
games, by eight men, whoee united ages amounted to 
800 years. In the 17th century, some time after Bacon 
wrote, two Englishmen are reported 4n bare died at 

r greater than almoatany of those which hare been 
ned in other nations. According to documents 
which are printed in the •* Philosophical Transactions 
of the Boyal Sooiety," Thomas Parr Jived 153 years 
and 0 months, and Henry Jenkins 160 years. The 
evidence, Uowover, in these cases is by no means oon- 
elasire, as it evidently rests on uncertain tradition, 
and on the very fallible memories of illiterate old men. 
There is every reason to believe thut as civilisation 
extends, n the laws that affect heajth are understood 
and acted upon, the duration of life will be much in¬ 
creased. Instances of longevity show what the human 
frame is capable of attaining to; and as the laws of 
health come to be more acted upon, healthier parents 
will give birth to healthier children from generation to 
generation; indeed, there are not wanting those who 
look upon the natural duration of life as a hundred 
yeam, and who literally rcceivo the language <>f the 
prophet, that “there shall be no more thence an 
lnfiuit of days, nor an old man that hath not filled bis 
days; for tbo child shall die a hundred rears; but the 
■timer being a hundred yean old shull be accurBod. 
And they shall build houses and inhabit them; and 
they shall plant vineyards and eat the fruit of them. 
They shall not build and another inhabit: they shall 
not plant and another eat: for as the days of a tree 
are the days of my people, and mine elect shall long 
enjoy the work of their nands.’’—( Isaiah Wv. It)—22.) 
The preservation of health ought to form an essential 
part of municipal and national policy.—(See Ban itasy 
Solutes.) 

LoirozcoutB, Imf-je-Jrnmt (Lat. Itmtpu, long; rormt, 
■ horn), an order of coleopterous insects, so cnlled on 
aoeount of the length or their antennae, which are 
generally longer than their bodies, anil very seldom 
Snorter. Lnngioorn insects also possess other distino- 
tivo characters. The under part of the first three 
joints of the tarsi, in all of them, is furnished with a 
noth ; the second and third joints are cordiform 
the fourth is deeply bilobate; and at the base of the 
Jut there is a little nodule, resembling a joint. The 
antennas are either filiform or setaceous; being some¬ 
times simple in both sexes, and sometimes serrate, 
peotinate, or flabelltform in the males. In some 
■pedes, the eyes are rounded and entire; in others, 
■lightly emarginate; -in the latter case, the tbornx is 
trapezoidal or narrowed anteriorly. In most eases, 
however, the eyes of the longicorne are reniforra, and 
. Unround the base of the antennas. The larva; of a 
great number of the longicorne are destitute of feet, 
or have very minute ones, as a large proportion of 
them live in the interior of trees or under the bark. 
Their body it soft, whitish, and thickest in the tore 
part; and the head ia squamous, and furnished with 
Strong mandibles. The larger varieties of the longieorns 
often do great damage to trees, somstbnes drilling 
them ia every direction- Some species attack tke 
toots of plants. 

'XiOKsnsiMus Donsi, fea-fts'-et-Ma* (fer'-ri (Lat., the 
longest [muscle] of the back), in Aunt., is a muscle of 
the back, which rises from the posterior surface of the 
oe sacrum and transverse and oblique processes of the 
lumbar vertebra, and is inserted by email double 
tendons Into the posterior and inferior part of all the 
transvene processes of the vertebra of the book, 
■ending off also bundles of fibres to all the ribs 
between their tubercles and angles. Its use ia to 
support the spine, and bend it backwards end to 
one mde. 

Iiouommu. (Am Latittos am Lowurnmu.) 
Lokots Cohm, W-gas Ird'.ll (Lat., the long 
Dnnscle] of the neck), iu An at., ia a muscle situated 
stole to the anterior and lateral part of the vertebra 
, Hit 


lotted 


or toe nock. It rises freoa to three superior vertebra 
of the book, end hi also connected by tendons frith too 
four last vertebra of too seek, bringfosstted into too 
fore port of too second vertebra of the nook, near its 
fellow. Ita use, when acting singly, ia to move the 
neck to one side; bat when both act, they nerve to 
bring the neck directly forwards. 

Lo.yicbea, or Howsysuoxu, foa-fe'-o-rg (Jamieera, 
named after Adam Lonioera, a German botanist, who 
died in 1586), a gen. of very ornamental shrubs, olosely 
allied to the genne Capr\fbtium. The species grow in 
auy common soil, and are readily increased by cuttings 
taken off in autama and planted in a sheltered situa¬ 
tion. There are several indigenous species is England, 
amongst the best known of which ere,—1. The pale per* 
foliate honeysuckle (2. caprfolium), which grows in 
woods and thickets, but is not eommon; when it meets 
with support, it grows to a considerable height. The 
leaves are sometimes used in detersive gargles. 3. 
Common honeysuokle, or woodbine (Z.penelgmtmm), 
is a common shrub in almost evfery grove, thicket, and 
hedge, and flower* from June to October. This is a 
favourite plant iu gardens and shrubberies. Goats are 
very partial to the leaves of woodbine, for whieh reason 
the French call the plant eheore-feuille (goat-leaf). 
3. The upright fly honeysuckle, a species which flou¬ 
rishes in thiokets rocky plaoea. Itiaa shrub of 
little beauty, and «■ i.own utility. The flowers, how¬ 
ever, of several of • he species are highly fragrant and 
ornamental, and the form of the common European 
honeysuckle is supposed to have given rise toons of the 
nio-t beautiful ornaments of Greoian architecture. 

Lookiso-glabs. (See Miaioi.) 

Look, loom (Ang.-Sax.), a machine or framework 
of wood or metal, for mnufacturing cloth by inter* 
weaving a series of parallel thread*, which ran length* 
wise, called the warp, with another series of threads 
which rnn transversely, called the woof or weft, by 
means of the shuttle, (See WUAvmo.) 

Loosfbthfb. (See Iotusacxji.) 

LoyuAT, lu'-kw&t, the fruit of the Erieioityajapoaka, 
a rosaceous plant. 

Lohanthace-b, lo-rMkai'-eo-e, in Hot., the Mis¬ 
tletoe fara., a not. ord. of IHeotuMoua, sub-class 
Munochhtniydeir. Parasitic shrubby plants. Leaves 
commonly opposite, exstipulate, greenish. Flowers 
perfect or dioecious; calyx superior, with 3—8 divi¬ 
sions, (estivation valvate, — nometimea Iho oajtyx is 
absent; stamens equal in number to, and opposite, tho 
lobes of the calyx ; ovary inferior, 1-celled, with 1—3 
ovules, crcot or suspended, and a free central placenta. 
Frnit commonly succulent, 1 -celled, with a solitary 
seed; embryo in fleshy albumen, with radicle remote 
from the lulum. Miers hns separated this order into 
two, Laranlhatece and Vieaaeea, the former bring cha¬ 
racterized by its large showy crimson dicblamydeoua 
perfect flowers; and the latter by itB pallid drachma 
raoDOcblamhydeous flowers. Lindlsy and Bentley do 
not adopt this division. The plants of the order era 
more remarkable for their ottrious mode of growth 
than for their useful properties. One specie*, 2draw- 
Hut icfrandut, a native of Chili, produces a black dyes 
The mistletoe vields a viscid pulp, need far making 
birdlime. {See Viscmr.) 

Loucba, lor'-ka, is tbe name of • coasting vessel 
need in the Chinese seas. It was the boarding of one 
of these vessels, sailing under tbe British flag, by tho 
Cantonese, that led to the war with China in 1856. 

Loan, lord (Sax. kltford , icford, contracted lord), 
denotes a ruler or governor. It primarily denotes ■ 
bread-giver, from hlof, bread, and ford, to give or 
afford. In feudal times the toed feeigneur) was ton 
grantor or proprietor of the land, who retained the 
dominion or ultimate property of too fend or foe; and 
tbe grantee, who haa only the use or possession of 
the land, was etyled the feudatory or vassal. A person 
who has tbe fee of a manor, end consequently tha 
homage of liia tenants, ia called the lord or the manor. 
The superior lord ia styled lord paramount, **d Lis 
tenants, if they grant a portion of the land to Otter 
persona, while they remain tenants in reference - to 
the lord paramount, are lords in reference to their 
own tenants, and are hence styled mane or middle 
lordB. Lord In gross ia one who is lord not by reasoh 
of any manor; u too king in respect of his crown. 




Lord Advocate 


to he who to'tutaadtoto loud to Us tenant, 
tenant he who holds immediately of Us lord. 
Thai, titan then to a lord mesne, hthtaylmd to 
hto tenant* and not the lord parunoait. Lord is also 
a awn title of dignity attacked to eertaiti official 
stations^ which an sometimes hereditary, tat some, 
timea only official or penonal. All who an noble by 
birth or creation, otherwise called lord* of parliament 
and peers of the realm, an styled lord*. The lire 
orders of nobility constitute the lords temporal, 
distinguished from the prelates of the Ohurob, who 
constitute the lords spiritual in the Honse of Lords. 
(Stt Pabluxest.) Lord is also applied to persons 
holding certain offices; as the lord chief justice, the 
lord mayor, Sto. It is likewise given by courtesy to 
the sons of dukes and marquises, and to the eldest 
eons of earls. In the authorised translation of the 
Scriptures, it is used, without much discrimination, 
for all the names applied to God j bnt when it repre- 
neats the great name of Jehovah, it is printed in small 
capitals. In the New Testament, it is applied to 
Jesus Christ, the term in the original Greek being 
tarter (owner or master). 

Loss Abtocatb is tne principal law officer of tbo 
crown in Scotland, analogous to the Attorney-General 
in England, lie has to plead in all causes that oon- 
oern the crown, and he also acts as public prosecutor. 
He exercises a superintending power over all prosecu¬ 
tions in inferior courts and the general administration 
of criminal justice, and has the nomination of a certain 
number of deputes. These deputes assist him in the 
Court of Justiciary, and are despatched by him to the 
several circuits of that court to proseoute indictments 
there. Ho and liis deputes have power to pass from 
or restrict any charge. He can prosecute, indepen¬ 
dently of the private party, in any conrt, superior or 
inferior] but he cannot be eompelied to prosecute. 
He baa a seat in the House of Commons, and attends 
during the sitting of parliament, introducing snch bills 
aa relate to Scotland, and taking charge of their dotails 
in passing through the house. He is also the adviser 
ofthe government in all mutters of difficulty connected 
with Scotch affairs, and is inconstant confidential com¬ 
munication with the home secretary of state, and 
transacts many of those duties in Scotland which in 
England form the business of the home secretary. He 
receives a salary of £1,500, with £1,000 additional ss a 
commutation for his fees in the justiciary business. 
The office is not very ancient; for it seems to have 
been established about the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Previous to that time, indictments seem to 
have Men under the superintendence of the clerk of 
court, or justice-clerk. (See Jubtiob-Cubk.) 

Lobd Kbbvbb, an anoient officer of the crown, who 
was intrusted with the oustody of the great seal, with 
authority to affix it to pnblio documents. He was 
created by tbo mere delivery of tbo king’s great seal 
into his oustody, without writ or patent. Prior to the 
nign of Henry III. the office or keeper of tbo great 
seal appear* to have been distinct from that of chancel¬ 
lor; bnt in that reign both offices were conjoined in 
Balph Nevill. The rust 6 Elis. e. 18, declared that the 
name place, anthority, and power belonged to the office 
of the lord keeper or the great seal aa to that of lord 
chancellor. Now the lord ohnnoellor is keeper of the 
great seal, and when there is no chancellor, it is ordi¬ 
narily put in commission, (Set Cauroiuoa.) 

Lobb Lixuikwawt or Ibblaud is the chief execu¬ 
tive officer of the Irish government, representing, in 
name respects, the power and majesty of the crown. 
Before the legislative union of that country, and when 
the meant of ootnmuniostion were alow and difficult, 
the lord lieutenant wielded the powers of the crown 
almost m completely as the monarch himself could have 
done daring any temporary residence m that country. 
By degrees, however, this functionary has been stripped 
of much of hi* regal independence, and practnatly he 
is now little more time the resident offieiel through 
whom the secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment conducts the governmant of that country. It 
now rarely happens that the lord lieutenant takes any 
Important step without tha advice and sanction of the 
home secretary. la oases of sudden emergency, how- 
hiA power of independent action is complete, 
end of aa much authority m that of the crown. He is 
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crown in Ireland, and others appointed by the orown. 
His chief secretary, who may be said to be his prime 
minister, exeroises many of the vice-regal function*. 
He is usually a member of the Hoase of CommottS,of 
considerable ability, and chiefly manages the affliirS 
of the Irish government in London, having for that 
purpose an establishment of under-secretaries and 
clerks, both in London and Dublin. Both (hoe# high 
offioers resign on the formation of a new ministry. 

Loans LmuranAirT or Cotrim as are permanent 
provincial governors appointed by the crown by letters 
patent under the great seal, and hiding office during 
pleasure. These officers began to ta introduced an 
standing representatives of the crown to keep the 
counties in military order about the reign of Henry 
VIII, or his children, previous to which It waa usual 
for the kings, from time to time, tq issue commis¬ 
sions of array, and to send into every eounty officers 
in whom they could confide, to muster and array (or 
set in military order) the inhabitants of every district. 
The lords lieutenant are generally of the principal 
nobility, and of the best interest in the county. They 
are at the head of the magistracy, the militia, wad the 
yeomanry, and are the chief iocalexcoative authorittoi. 
Their chief authority is military, and is exerted for the 
preservation of the peace, for which they era considered 
responsible within their respective counties. They 
have the nomination of the eutireateffof deputy-lieute¬ 
nants and of the officers of the militia and vohmtwf 
corps, and also for the commission of the peace. Hole 
also so officer under the lord chancellor, having ohavge 
of the records of the county, and appoints the clerk of 
the peace. The lords lieutenant am appointed font 
party motives, but hold their offices independent of 
politics, for life. 

Loan or Misarti was the title bom* by the master 
of revels at Christmas, in any nolitanen’a or Other great 
house. “ First in the feast of Christmas," says Show, 
“ there was in the king's hones, wher es oe v er, a lord Of 
misrule or master of merry disports, and the like tad 
ye in the house of every nobleman of honour or good 
worship, were he spiritual or temporal.'* “Tbtse lords, 
beginning their rule at Alihallows eve. oontinaed the 
same till the morrow after the feast of the Purification, 
commonly called Candlemas-day; in Which space then 
were fine and subtle disguising*, masks, and munxme- 
ries, with playing at cards for counters, navies, and 
points, in every honse, more for pastime than tor (pda.” 
According to an original draft of the statutes of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, founded in 1540, one of the mas 
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Christmas for the regulation of 
cions at that eeason of festivity, tfndef hie direc¬ 
tion and anthority, Latin comedies and tragedies wer e 
to be exhibited in the ball; at also six tpictaeula, at 
as many dialogues. Hit sovereignty waa to last during 
twelve day* at Christmas, and ta was to mmcntm the 
same power on CsndJsmss-doy, A Christmas prince, 
or lord of misrule, was also a oommoa temporary ma¬ 
gistrate in the college* at Oxford. At the in at of. 
court, too, a Christmas prince, or rOvel-maetor, waa 
constantly appointed. The lords of mania fa ooUefea 
were preaobed against at) Cambridge in the reign of 
James I. as inconsistent with a place of religious ado-, 
ostion, and ss* relic of tbe pagan ritual. They s?.:* 1 ®. 
pear after 1640. In Scotland, where the Reformat)** 
took a more severe and gloom? turn than to ninjAgstf 
the Abbot of Unreason, aa be was called, waa. sop-. 

lobb Paw* wu& to the fifth gnat afitear of otota 
























Xiord’a Day 


1b England. Hi* office it one of great trot, honour, The words “other person whatever'* are restricted to 
and antiquity. Be derives bis title from the feet of persons of the same classes aa those enumerated by 
Us having the on*tody of the privy seal, which he name; and hence driven and proprietors of Stage 


n, or inconvenient, without first ao- on Sunday is not void. Inlaw, this is a din rntmiuH- 
quainting his sovereign therewith. This ssal is used dicut, a day on whioh no law proceedin groan he taken; 
to all charters, grants, and pardons signed by the no- but an arrest for crime can be effected on this day; 
vereign before they come'to the great seal. The lord end ball can arrest tfasir principal, and a sergeant-at. 

privy seal is appointed by letters patent, is a privy anna can apprehend, (See f- 

councillor by his office, and ts^es place nest after the Loans, Horn or. (See 1 
lord president of the council, end before all dukes. Loan’s Berras. (Sea Em 
Hie salary is £2,000 par annum.— Ref. Thom’s Book of 
the Churl. 


arms can apprehend. (See Sabbath.) 

Loans, Hones or. (Set Paxuahikt.) 

Loan’s Bdppbb. (See Ebchabist.) 

Lokica, lor-i'-kA (Lat. forum, a thong), a cuirass, or 
coat of mail, worn by the ancient Greek and Bomaa 


Loan’s DAT (Lat. Met dominies) was the term soldiers. At first, the ouirase wm made of linen, but 
generally made use of by early Christian writers to afterwards pieces of horn, cut in the shape of acalcs, 
distinguish their cabbath from that of the Jews, as were bored and sewn together, so that the so ales over- 


well m from the Sunday of the pagana. Regarding the lap 
institution of this day as one specially sec apart for blei 
religious worship, we find little information in the New wei 


lapped one another, ana in general appearance resem¬ 
bled the eurfaoe of a green flr-eone. These lorieas 
were used in hunting, ana not in fighting. The use of 


Testament j we are only told of one oocasion on which cuiraiees of this sort immediately preceded the 
the disciples came together on the first day of the wearing of metallio ecale armour. The basis of thn 
week to break bread, when Paul preached unto them, lorica was sometimes a akin, or a pieoe of strong linen i 
It is not till the time of Justin Martyr (a.b. 140) that and the front was frequently ornamented with enriched 
we find a distinct account of its observance; he states bronse shoulder-bands, beautifully embossed, 
that Christians were in the practice of assembling for Loriubb, lor'-t-mer (Pr. lormier), a word now 
public worship on the first day of the week, as being obsolete, whioh tigni' d a bridle-maker, or one who 
that on whioh tho work of creation was commenced, made bits, spars, a metal mounting for military 
and on which Ohrist rose from the dead. According bridles and saddles. 

to Eusebius, “ Christ, by the new covenant, translated Lory, lo’-re, a bird of the Parrot fam.,—the Ptil- 
and transferred the feast of the Babbath to the morn- toeue Loriut of Linnmus; snb-fam. Zoritnue. The oha« 
ing of light, and gave, aa the symbol of true rest, the racteristics are,—bill only slightly ourved; the margin 
saving Lord’s day, the first day of the week. On this of the upper mandibles simiatea; thn notch obsolete; 
day we do those things according to the spiritual law, lower mandible slender, conic, much longer than high ; 
whioh were decreed for the priests to do on tho sab- the gonys (typically) straight, 
bath j all things propsr to do on the sabbath we have Lotiow, I o’-tie-on (Lat. lotto), is a form of medicine 
transferred to the Lord's day." The early Churoh, for made up of a eolation of various medioinal substances 
several oenturies, kept both the Jewish sabbath and in water or some other liquid, and designed for external 
the Lord’s day, the former being observed as a fast, or application. They serve various purposes, according 
Mason of preparation for the latter. The council of to the ingredients of which they are composed i some 
Lnodioea, a.d. 864, at length reprobated this praotice, tending to allay pain, others to stimulate indolent 
and condemned those who abstained from work on the tumours ; eome to reduce the inflammation of a part, 
■erenth dav , 44 for it was Judai&ing; but on tho Lord's others to remove deformities. Many of the nostrums 
day men should rest as Christians.” Constantino the that are sold as lotions are composed of very active 
Great (l.D. 821) first made a Jaw for the proper substances, and frequently produce very serious 
observance of the Lord's day. Though the practice effects. 

was to abstain from worldly callings on that day, a Lore, loft (Sax. hlot), is a method of determining an 
portion of it at least came to be devoted to Bports and uncertain event by an appeal to the providence of 

nuhmn. enwh mm nt.Il ■-- - - 1 n.J r. _ai _ « ■ #*_ • ... * m> 


(lol8), aeolores that dancing, archery, leaping, vault- the lap or fold of a garment, or into an urn or vase* 
log. May-games, Whitsun ales, and morris-dances, and that the person holding them shook them violently. 
**• lawful on Sundays after evening service. By the so that they should be thoroughly commingled and 
law* of King Athelstan, all merchandizing was forbid- prevent all preference by the hand of him that wan 
den on the Lord’s day, under severe penalties; and by to draw. “The lot ie cast into the lap, but the whole 
17 Henry VI. o. 8, no fair or market should be held on disposing thereof ie of the Lord " fProv. xvi. 33). 
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law* of Kir 


retort to the parish church on Snndaya, or to forfeit the different tribe, wm expsrsssly commanded to be 
twelve pence. By 1 Oar. I. c. I, xio person* shall by lot. The orders of the priests and their daily 
easemble out of their own parishes for any sport what- service'were also assigned by lot. The nee of lota 
soever upon this days nor in their parishes shall use is a distinct appeal to the providence of God, andean 
any bou or bear-baiting, interludes, plays, or other only be regarded as a species of taking God's name in 
unlawful exercises or pastimes, on pain that everv vain, when resorted to lightly or in trivial matters, or 

where a solution of the donbt ie possible in eny other 
, no tradesman, artificer, workmen, labourer, or way. Wantonly and without necessity to make this 
other person whatsoever, ehall do or exercise any appeal is, therefore, highly blameable. The Moravian 
worldly labour or business, or work of their ordinary Brethren have recourse to the lot in the eaM of mar. 
oalhngs, on the Lora's day (works of necessity and riage and other appointments in their community,— 
exoepted) j and it also prohibits the sale though they are not determined solely by it. The 
,n8 °f w* 1- ® 8 , * n< l Rood*- By 21 Geo. III. e. 4®, use of lots has always been more or 1 *m resorted to 
or other plaoe shall'be opened or used for among nations butlittle advanced in civilization, and 
EwfL MansemM,t * or P®? 1 ? fishate on any subject ten guided by reason than by superstitious belief). 

M*n’ n *53 l * n JP Mt of X«wi’e day. The sta. The week* and Bomans wen accustomed to divine 
’* S®? rogsrded os the basis of the auguries from k>tn by haring each of them marked 
law on this subject, and bring prohibitory, it ie eon- with a prophetic verso or other inscription. 


I.M 4 W* t* A * , , *v H wi«wu no vmib VI Idle auguries sf&m ion oj amwmm eawu 01 ui« WKtMm 

law on this subject, and bring prohibitory, it ie con- with a prophetic verso or other inscription. 

Th«wJBw words “any worldly Lorraine, lofUoe-ott (from lot), are gem** of 
°f one a ordinary calling; chance, in whioh. by payment of a email sum, on» has 
hOT ; e on Sunday wm wowed to the eh^ow of ottifitog a considerable priie. ttnt 
^n A 1 ^ 0 * r ’“ M OPthi a ordinary European state# have Sad recourse to lotteries as a 

con Jf r * < ? of hiring between a farmer mean* of —long a revenue. The earliest English lot.- 
owl - labourer on Bund.yW been held to be good, tery of whioh we have any reeord waa in lSS/whan 
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so baneful a source.” At length, in 1823, the lest, act 
that was sanctioned by parliament for the sale of lot¬ 
tery tickets contained provisions for putting down ail 
private lotteries, and for rendering illegal tho sale, in 
this country, of all tickets in any foreign lottery—a 
provision wiiioh is still extensively evaded. Lotteries 
tor productions of art in Art Unions wore legalised by 
9 & 10 Viet. c. 48. State lotteries were long carried on 
by the French government; but they were at length 
abolished in 1830. They are still earned on in the 
Austrian dominion* and in several of the smaller Gor¬ 
man states. Lotteries are productive of the greatest 
evils to society, as may be abundantly ecen from the 
report of the parliamentary commissioners already re¬ 
ferred to. "The chance of gain, "soys Adam Smith, “is 
by every man more or less overrained, and the chance of 
loss ia by most men undervalued." 11 Tho world neither 
ever saw, or ever will see, a perfectly fair lottery, or 
one hi which the whole gain compensated tho whole 
Ion ; because the undertaker could make nothing by it. 
In the state lotteries the tickets arc really not worth 
the prioe which is paid by the original subscribers, and 
yet commonly self in the market for twenty, thirty, 
and sometimes forty percent, sdrsnee. The rain hope 
of gaining some of tne great prizes is the sole cause 
of this demand. The soberest people scarce look upon 
it as a folly to pay a small sum for the chance of gain¬ 
ing tenor twenty thousand pounds; though they know 
that even that email turn is perhaps twenty or thirty per 
cent, mors than the chance is worth. In a lottery in 
whioh no prise exceeded twenty pounds, though in other 
respects it approaoh mnoh nearer to a perfectly fair 
one than the common state lotteries, there would not 
be the same demand for tickets. In order to have 
a better chance for some of the great prizes, some: 
people purchase several tickets, and others small 
aharea in a still greater number. There ia not, how¬ 
ever, a more certain proposition in mathematios than 
that the more tickets yon adventure upon the more 
likely you are to be a loser. Adventure upon all the 
ticket* in the lottery, and yon lose for oertam; and the 
greater the number of your tioketa, the nearer yon 
approach to this certainty .”—WtaUk qfNatioiu, book i. 

°’Lotus. (Am Hxunanrv, h'lrniu, and Zxzr- 

mi. ) ■ 

Louis s’On, kt-e-der' (Fr., Ionia of gold), a French 
gold ooin, whieh receives its name from Louis XIII., 
under whom it was first struck, in 1641. It has fluc¬ 
tuated in value, but was usually about 80s. sterling. 
They oeaaed to be struck in 1810, being replaced by 


laving six feet formed to walking, a , 
month furnished with a proboscis, antennsns long all 
the thorax, t with the abdomen, whioh ia fonaadof 
several segments, depressed. Many, if not aH m«Bt» 
male, ana perhaps aH aperies of birds, aw infested 
with lice; and it would appear that eaob species of 
mammal and bird has its owp peculiar species of louse, . 
and sometimes even two tor three distinct spedal. 
They breed very rapidly, several generations occurring 
in a short period. Their increase seems to be favoured 
by certain circumstances,—ss infancy, and that ops* 
dition of the system whioh gives rise to pkthiriatik, or . 
the lagsy disease. The human species is subject to the 
attacks of several species; among whioh are the Pedi¬ 
cular kumatii eorporit, or body louse, principle 
occurring in adults who are dirty in their personal 
habits; and the P. humani eapiiu, or common loose, 
most frequent in children. The best antidote against 
these disgusting inseota ia oleaalinesl. Although' of 
rare occurrence now, the lousy disease was not un- 
frequent among the ancients. Herod, Antiochua, 
Caluathones, SyUa, and many others, are supposed to 
have perished from this complaint. The senna 
Phihimt differs from the PidieuluM in having the body 
wide and rounded, the thorax very short and con¬ 
founded with tho body; the anterior feet are simple, 
and the two hinder pairs aro didaotyle. Among some 
nations, the louse is looked upon aa a gastronomic 
luxury, and at one time it was considerably used in 
medicine. (S«e Epizojl.) 

Louvbb, (flov(r},is the name of a celebrated pnbHo 
building of Fans, situated in the N. part of tho city, 
near the right bank of the Brine. In tho time of 
Dngohert, a hunting-seat existed here, the woods 
extending over all the apace whioh is now ocoupied by 
the northern part of the city down to the banks of 
the Seine. It was converted into a stronghold Igr 
Philip Augustas in 1214, and used as a state prison. 
Charles V. (1304-80) added some embellishments to it. 
and brought thither liis library and Us treasury { ana 
Philip I., iu 1628, erected that part of the palace which 
is now known as the Gallery of Apollo. Henry IV. 
laid the foundation of the gallery whioh oonnects tho 
Louvre on the south side with the Tutieries. Louis 
XIII. erected the centre; and Louis XIV., according 
to tho plan of the physician Perranlt, the elegant 
fiifnde towards the east, together with the colonnade 
of the Louvre. That monarch afterwards chose the 
palace st Versailles, and from that time to the middle 
of the 18th century the works were interrupted. Thgy 
wero again commenced, under the direction of M, do 
Marigny, but were again interrupted by the Revolution, 
when the Louvre was declared to be national proparty, 
and its contents roughly handled by the populace. 
When the great i: amber of works of art seised is 
Italy by the armies of Hapoleon made it necessary 
to assign a proper place for their reception, toe 
architect Raimond was selected to condnot the work ! 
and Perrier and Fontaine, who, in 1803, ware shaggae 
by Hapoieon with ite resumption, built the great *talr» 
osse or the museum proper, the museums of ancient. 
art, the Egyptian museum, do. After ths Restoration, 
the work was again brought to a standstill; and nothing , 
was done until after the revolution of 1648. Two mil- 
lion francs were devoted by the provisional government 
to the repair of tbe old Louvre, under the dtreeuoA.of 
hi. Duban, who restored tbe Apollo gallery. A re*o» 
lotion having been passed by the provisional govern¬ 
ment in favour of the completion of the whole bqildtof, 
the foundation-stone of the sew Louvre wan laid os 
26th July, 1862, and the wiwk o@»pMe4in 1867, to • 
cost of nearly six million francs. The Loufte sow. 
consists of two parts,—tbe old and navr Louvre. She 
former la nearly a square, 676 feet long and 638 wide, 
and inclosing a quadrangle of about 400 feet square t 


architecture of any age or count] 
ooosista of two vast lateral pile* of 
i st right angles from the two par 
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Lptraji, low* (Sax. fet), a term applied to certain | 
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•id* a frontage of 590 feet, intersected by three sump¬ 
tuous pavilions, intended to aooaflHnodato the minister 
of state, the minuter of the interior, end the library 
of the Louvre. Some of the galleries on the upper 
stories ere set spurt for permsoeot and annual exhi¬ 
bitions of works, of art. In the central part of the 
building is the cnunoil-ohaniber, to be used as an 
assembly-room for the public bodies of the empire on 
the opening of the legislature, and on other solemn 
occasions. The Tuilones and the Louvre, both non 
completed and harmonised, may be regarded as 
forming together a single paladh, of a magnitude and 
splendour which can be paralleled nowhere ebo. The 
total space covered or inclosed by the entiro structure 
is nearly 60 acres. 

Lovson. (Sm LavrsTtouit.) 

Loti, luo (Bax. luvian), in Ethics, is one of the pri¬ 
mary passions of the human mind, and in Theol. is 
the chief of Christian graces. It has been detlncd to 
be the internal feeling of good-will and kindness which 
one intelligent being bears to another, and the expres¬ 
sion of that henevolenoe in words and acts which gratify 
end benefit another. In its foil and proper sense, the 
inward emotion and the outward aot are united; for 
neither the doing good nor wishing good to another 
can, of itself, in stnot propriety, be termed love. Re¬ 
ciprocity is almost an essential element of lore; all 
durable love is mutual. This passion forms one of the 
most prominent features of tho Christian religion ; and 
hence tho incomparable superiority of Christianity to 
any other system of religion or morals. Tbo sum of 
the Christian religion it love to Cod and love to our 
fellow-man. "We love God heoause he first loved 
us;" "If a man say that he love God and hate his 
brother, the truth is not in him/* The loro of man to 
his Maker has its origin and its sustentation in Scrip¬ 
ture; for without revelation this love could not exist. 
The rationalist may, indeed, in contemplating the works 
of nature, have certain feelings of awe and admiration; 
bat it is only when wo oome to know the personal and 
moral oharaoter of God, as a judge as well ss a maker, 
a guide as well as a rider, ami above bII, as a father 
and a redeemer,'that we love him. This is the aim and 
object of revelation to set forth. From this relation 
of lore in which Ood in his Word has condescended to 


place himself in regard to man, flow all human dutioa, 
hopes, and expectations. Love to man ensues from tho 
universal love of God, as the one creator and gover¬ 
nor of all men, who, in oonsequeneo, stand in the rela¬ 
tion of brothers to one another. The claims of mutual 
love and servico that ought to prevail among men are 
rooted and grounded in divinejrevelation. “ It is this 
speeiflo Christian affection,— the love of man ns a 
brother, purified and enlarged by the oonsoiousness of 
being an objoct of Divine morcy and goodness so ns to 
become a properly Christian emotion, which is to 
actuate the disaipiea of Christ in their benevolent 
efforts for the good of others/’— (Eitto’a Biblical 
Oyclopadia.) The love of God is a fruit of the Holy 
Spirit, and can only exist in the souls which he has 
regenerated. It is essentia) to true obedience; for 
when the apostle declares lore to be " tho fulfilling of 
the law,” bo in effeot declares that the law cannot be 
falQlIed without Ioto, and that every notion which has 
not this for iU principle, however virtuous in appear- 
nnoe, is defeotive. “Love la not only the shortest 
and most compendious way to perfection, but the 
neatest height and pttohofit. The more we have of 
lore, the nearer advanoes we make to God, who is love 
itself I M 11 Heaven is bat a state of the more perfect 
and consummated love; and, therefore, the beat thing 
we can practise on earth ia to tune our hearts to this 
dmne strain/* “ Love will draw along after it allother 
virtues, will perfect and improve them, and will at 
•***’ hide those faults of them which it cannot correct/’ 
By “fth we live upon God, by obedienoe we live to 
hun • but tia by love alone that we live in him, as 8t, 
John saitli, God is love, and he that dwelleth in love 
dwelleth in God and God in him,"—(John Norris's 
■Lmtri concerning the Lew cf Ghd.) On what is com- 
moniy termed Platonic tore, very mistaken ideas pre¬ 
vail. it is generally regarded as a pure spiritual affee- 
afi carnal desires and terminating 
in Itself. The dialogue in which Plato treats of love is 
indeed very mystical and allegorical t but tho thing 
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principally intended to be brought out by him, and 
consequently that which ought to be undetssteod by 
Platonic love, evidently ia the ascent Of the soul unto 
God by the steps of inferior and subordinate beau ties, 
—from the many beantiee to the ohief beauty, that to, 
to God. The steps thereof are, according to his 
idea, as follows ;—from the beauty of bodies to the- 
beauty of the soul; from the beauty of the soul to the 
beauty that is in the offloea of life and laws; and from 
thence to the beauty that is in the soiences; and lastly, 
from the beauty of the sciences to the immense ocean 
of beauty, that Is, God, of whom he gives a noble and 
magnificent description, and details the happiness of 
him that shall enjoy him. Love is also used to denote 
that affection which becomes the bond of attachment 
and union between individuals of tho different coxes, 
and makes them feel, in the society of each other, a 
kind of happiness which they experience nowhere else. 
"Nuptial love maketh mankind; friendly love per- 
fecteth it,- but wanton love oorrupteth and embueth 
it."— (Bacon.) 

Lovr, Family of, in Eool. Hist., a seot of reli¬ 
gious fanatics that originated in Holland about the 
middle of the 16th century, and had for their founder 
a Wcstphulian named Henry Nicholas. He taught 
that tho essence of religion consisted in tho feeling 
of Divine love ; and 0 r to was a matter of perfeot 
indifference what opu ns men entertained respect¬ 
ing the Divine nature, provided their hearts bnrned 
with divine love, Dr. Henry More wrote against 
this sect iu bis “ Explanation of the Mystery of God¬ 
liness." 

Lovb-Fsasts are a kind of religious social meetings, 
held periodically among the Methodists, and to which 
onlr members of their church are admitted. They ore 
evidently in imitation of the ut/apte or love-feasts of 
the rariv Christian Church. 

Low CnuBcnMBir is a term originally applied to 
those who disapproved of the schism made in the 
Church by the non-jnrors, or high-churclmien, who re¬ 
fused to acknowledge William III. as their lawful king. 
It is now commonly applied to those who form tho 
moro moderate party in tho Chnreh, having less ambi¬ 
tious notions of its authority and power, and being 
more tolerant in their oondnot towards dissentero. 

Low Dutch and High Dutch are terms somewhat 
improperly used for Dutch and German. The oonfu- 
sion seems to have arisen from Dcntsch signifying 
German in the language of that country. 

Lowbb F.mpibb ton term applied to the Roman em¬ 
pire from the time of the establishment of its seat at 
Constantinople down to the time of the capture of that 
city hv tho Turks. After the division of the Roman 
dominions, it was known a* the Eastern or Bysantine 
empire, and at a- later period, as tha Greek empire. 
Gibbon, in his "DeclineandFall of the Roman Empire," 
embraces the whole of this period. (8m Bxsatranra 
Empibb.) 

Low Gibhaw (Ger. Plaltieutich or Niederdeutiak), 

| is that softer German dialect which waa formorlty 
spoken over a great part of Germany, and which is 
even now the language of the common people in mart 
porta of North or Lower Germany. It has also main¬ 
tained itself in some local forms; thus the Hamburg 
oath of oitiaenship is in Low German. It to not, as to 
sometimes supposed, » corrupt language, bat a dis¬ 
tinct dialect as mnoh as the High German, though cir¬ 
cumstances have caused the latter to become the lan¬ 
guage of literature and of the educated classes. (Ate 
Gbbuait Lawbuaqb abd Litxbatubb.) 

Lowlahss, a term applied to the southern parte of 
Sootland, in contradistinction to the Highlands, which 
comprise the northers and western parts. 

Low Suwday waa applied to the first Sunday after 
Easter. It was a lower festival than Roster-day, and 
some part of the service proper to Raster-day vnu 
repeated on that day. 

Lozbhsf, loz'-eiyh (Tt. totony*),fo general language 
a figure with four equal sides, hsving two obtuse and 
two acute angles t in geometry this figure is usually 
called efy-homb, and'when the sides are unequal, • rhom¬ 
boid. A losenge, in heraldry, is a figure resembling* 
pane of glass in an old-fashioned casement, bn whiohare. 
represented the costs of arms of maidens and widows. 
In confectionery, a losenge is n small cake of pressed 
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fimfikorof anger, aoaaUeifrom it* original >homboid*l 
lorn* 

iMmutiii Ja-ejfc'-rw-uim, Ik* mine of a rell- 
■gtsas tout which arose in the 4th century, being 
founded by Luoifsr, bishop of Cagliari, oho mt bon- 
tritsd by the emperor Oomtantiu* for having drfntMl 
the JHmm doctrine rtf the three person* ii the God* 
head. The persecution* be had undergone made him 
hitter and irascible, and hi* leei on behalf of ortho¬ 
doxy alienated even Athanwiui egeinat him- Ha was 
particularly opposed to the Ariau*. The Luciferiaus 
epread mightily for a time in Gaul, Spain, Egypt, Ac.; 
bat they disappear in the following century. 

Lncinn Match**, lu'-sefer (from Luciier, the name 
of the morning star, from iux, light; fero, I bring).— 
Tbeae little necessaries are made by dipping the tops of 
thin slip* of pine-wood into melted sulphur, and when 
eooi, into a mixture of green phosphorus, nitre, Prussian 
blue, and oxide of lead. The use of phosphorus in its ordi¬ 
nary condition is attended with very serious results to 
the workpeople engaged in the manufacture. The puate 
used constantly exhales phosphoric vapour, which is 
breathed by the workpeople, giving rise to bronchial 
affections of a severe character, curies of the teeth, 
and necrosis of the bones of the jaw. The danger, too, 
of using easily inflammable matches is very great, so 
much so that the French government at one time seri¬ 
ously contemplated the abolition of lucifer matches 
and a return to the primitive flint and ateol. Impor¬ 
tant improvements have lately taken place in the 
manufacture, by the successful introduction of the 
use of Schutter’s amorphous phosphorus instead of 
the ordinary kind, by MM. Cournerie in Frauoe and 
Messrs, Bryant and May in England. Being perfectly 
fixed at ordinary temperatures, the workmen employed 
enjoy an absolute immunity from the fearful disorders 
mentioned above, and the amorphous phosphorus being 
only inflammable when rubbed incontaotwith chlorate 
of potash or block oxide Si manganese, safety from 
accidental Arc is insured by separating these two sub¬ 
stances, the chlorate being placed on the match tip, 
and the amorphous phosphorus on the friction-tablet. 
Another greet improvement has also been made iu the 
use of stearine or paraffin, instead of sulphur, for ren¬ 
dering the wood sjilint more inflammable. The inven¬ 
tion is equally applicable to wax vestas and to cignr- 
lights. The groat centre of the mutch manufacture is 
at Vienna, where the four principal makers employ no 
less than 6,000 workpeople. 

I/osdrbb, lud'-ites, was the namo given in England 
to the rioters who, in 1812, destroyed the machinery in 
the manufacturing towns. They were so called from 
one of their leaders named Ludd. 

Lin, luff (Dan. lustit*), a term used in Mar. when 
ordering the helmsman to put the tiller on the lee side, 
in order to make the ship sail nearer the wind; as, 
Xssp gout off. It also designates the roundest part of 
the dow of the ship. 

Lux**, Ivf-fti (from louff, its Arabic name), in Bot., 
n gen. of the nat, ord. Cucurbitaeses, or Gourd fam. 
L. purqans and draitiea have fruits which are violently 
purgative. They constitute the drug commonly called 
Amorita* coloeyntk. The fruit of L.jfatida, termed the 
sponge-gourd, consists of ft mass of fibres entangled 
together: thorn fibre* are used for aleaning gun*. 

Xrwoxn, Uitf-gtr (Du. layer), * small vessel carrying 
two or three most* and a running bowaprit, upon which 
lug toil*, and two or three jibs, are set. Topsails ore 
sometimes adapted to them. 

Xicxa, Goerim on 8*., Ink *,»the third of the four 
gospels of the lfew Testament. The genuineness and 
autaentieiiy of this gospel are confirmed by the unani¬ 
mous testimony of ancient writers. It is repeatedly 
cited by Justin Martyr: and all admit that, at the 
rime or Irenwos ana Tertullisn, it ws* accepted 
throughout the whole Church in it* present form. 
These testimonies are confirmed by a beet of later 
writers, whose evidence has been collected by Dr. 
Xisrdner. Notwithstanding this, there have net been 
wanting German crities to eall in question the authen¬ 
ticity of this gospel, or particular parts of it. Luke 
was n physician, probably of gentile descent, and a 
frequent companion of the apostle Paul. That this 
gospel waft specially written for the benefit of the 
gsatUes, is evident, both from it* general tenour as well 
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so (tea Unhang dedicated to Theophilws, one ofhts 
gentile oonveyta. Be thus condescends to jaamy Jmri 
tiealart, and notices various points, for th* benefit«? ' 

these who wen remote from the soObe of action and 

ignorant of Jewish efihirs. Hence, also* he i» par¬ 
ticularly careful in specifying various cironmstsacw* 
of /sots that ware highly oondooive* to th* information-' 
of strangers, but which the Jews could supply from 
their own knowledge; op this aooourft, ho beamshii 
history with the birth of John the Baptlat, nan traces • 
Christ's lineage up to Adam, showing that he la {he. 
seed of the womaw promised for the redemption of ■ 
the world. He has likewise introduced many tiling* 
not noticed by the other evangelists, tending to - 
encourage the gentiles to hearken to the gospel, t W 
the parables of thepublioen praying in the tenuue, 
the lost piece of silver, end the prodigal son ; Christ’s 
visit to Zai.'cheus, snd the pardon of the psuitenfcthie? 
upon the cross. This gospel is divided by Bosentnfiller 
and others into five distinct parts; vis,—J.- Con¬ 
taining the narrative of the birth of Christ, together 
with all the circumstances that preceded, attended, 
und followed it (I.—ii. 40); 2. comprising tbs p«f* 
tioulars relative to our Saviour's infancy and ypxish 
(ii. 41—62); 3. including the preaching of John, and 
the baptism of Jesus Christ, whose genealogy Is 
annexed (iii.); 4. comprehending tits discourses, 
miracles, and actions of Jeeua Christ during the 
whole of his ministry (iv.—ix. 60); S. containing att 
account of our Saviours last journey to Jerusalem, 
with all the circumstances relative to hi* pa ss ion , 
death, resurrection, and ascension (ix. 61-4)2, x«— 
xxiv.). The style of this gospel is purs, copious, snd 
flowing, and bears a considerable resemblance to that 
of bis groat master Faul. From his medical knowledge, 
he has described, with singular accuracy and skill, tbs 
various diseases which he had occasion to notice. 
With regard to the time when this gospel was written, 
some difference of opinion exists, but the majority of 
critics are now agreed in judging it to have been about 
the year 63 or 64.— Jiff, Horne’s Introduction to tko 
Sacred Scriptures. 

Luuntoo. (See UnsuviTiait.) 

Lumdab, lam'-bar (Lat. Iambus, the loin), in Anat., 
denotes of or belonging to the loins; as, lumbar region, 
Ac. (See Loins.) 

Lux act, lu'-uiUu (Lat. luna, the moo®).—'“A 
lunatio,” says Blackstone, "is one that hath bad 
understanding, but by disease, grioL or other accident, 
bath lost the use or his reason ; he is, indeed, pro¬ 
perly, one that bath lucid intervals, sometime* enjoying 
his senses and some times not, snd that frequently 
depending upon the change of the moon.*' The com¬ 
mon belief in the connection between the Sooessiensof 
madness and the phases of the moon, from which tbs 
name is derived, baa long since been exploded; and id 
medical scienoe, the terms insanity end mantel sheas 
tion have taken the place of lnaacy; but in law it is 
still a common term, sad is applied to all penoasof 
unsound mind snd inc epaMe or managing thafcr owe 
affairs. Home law writers prefer toe phrass Mon 
compos mentis (Let, not of sound mind), as ftigmaidg 
appellation to include the various conditions or mental 
disease, or fatuity; and the English equivalent, off wa- 
sound mini, is also sometimes amploj red} buttonsM-. 
is still the ordinary term, sad may be fitly taken JW ts* 
title under which to treat of the legal rsiatkmt -Of 
insanity (whiab, physiologically, hse been sl«adyhtn*t*4 
under Ihoaxstt). Formerly, n metinetton was made 
between lunatics and idiots, which produced, eons 
important differences in the management « thmr 
property; bat these basing now fatten into mq 
the distinction is of lit Us impotteaem An idiot was 
regarded ns one who had no understanding Dram his 
infancy, and was tberefoc* presumed by isw a* never 
likely to attain any; a lunatic, on tb* other baud, wap 
one that bad at one time been possessed of tiMtir- 
staading, but by some mesne or other bad lost U; 
in Us Cass, the presumption was that he ati 
recover. la the case of the idiot, the en*tody,«£| 
snd hi* lands was vested in the king, to pro veto; 
from wasting his estate sad reducing himself and 
heirs to poverty and distress,—the Mag .taking; 

profits, without waste eg destruction, and finding 1_„ 

neeessarias, and after hti dcaUi rendering tit* estate to 
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lik heir*. The mown had also the guardianship of a eapital oJftnes, and before arralgmaentfor {t hecomas 
lunatic*, but acted only aa trustee to proteot their mad, he ought not to be arraigned fer iVbeoaupehek 
property, bo aa to account to them for all profit* not able to plead Kith that caution that ha ought) if 
receded, if they should recover, or after tbeir dec*a*e, after he hae pleaded ha hhoold become mad, ha «*»» 
to their representative*. Binoe the diuolntlon of the not be tried: for how can he makehis defense? If 
Oonrtof ward*, tlje owe and custody of idiote and after he be tried and Toned guilty, be loeea hie eenaea 
lunatics bare been introated to the lord ehanesllor. before judgment, judgment ahull not be pronounced ; 
By act 10 & 17 Viet. o. 70, commonly called the and if after judgoment he beoomes of non-sane memoir. 
Lunacy Regulation Act of 1953, most of the lawe and execution shall be stayed j for, peradventnre, save the 
regulations previously in force regarding lunatics hare humanity of the English law, he might bare alleged 
been consolidated. It authorizes the lord obanoellor to something to stay judgment or execution. By statute 
appoint two scijeants or bamsterent law, to be called 39 ft 40 Geo. III. o. 94, it la enacted that If a person 


judgment or execution. By statute 
o. 94, it is enacted that if a person 


duties, and authorities formerly had and executed by 
commissioners named in commission! of the nature of try his sanity^ and if they find him insane, 'may irdsr 
writs do lunaMco inquirondo. The masters eondnot him to be kept in custody till the pleasure of the Grown 
their proceedings either separately or together, under be known; and if upon a trial for treason, mnrder, or 
the direction of the chancellor. The lord obanoellor felony, insanity at the time of committing the offenae 
also appoints three visitors, two medical and one he given in evidence, and the jury aequit on that 
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proviDj a person insane is by a petition or lnrormation However, every kina or degree or insanity tbat will 
to the lord obanoellor, who grants a commission in exempts man from responsibility for his act; and in 
the nature of a writ do lunatieo inquirtndo, to inquire general, a partial unsoondness will form no exenae. 
into the state of the person's mind, directed to the But the entire law on this subject is in a painful state 
*' masters in lunacy;" and if the lunatio bo found non of uncertainty, and it is impossible to lay down any 
com pot , the master usually commits the oare of his general rules as to what n r be regarded as partial or 
person, with a suitable allowance for his maintenance, perfect insanity, or what < < 'Ttt of insanity will excul- 
to some friend, who is then called his commit too. The pate a man from his aotr. Generally speaking, how- 
next heir, however, is seldom permitted to be this ever, if it is of such a nature as to render the person 
committee of the person of the lnnatio, m it is his incapable of exercising self-control, he will not be held 
internet tbit he should die. The core of the estate is renionsible. 

also committed to the same, or some other person, Luiran Canaria, e term applied to nitrate of silver, 
who is called the committee of the estate. By the oast in stioks, and need by surgeons for oeuteriaing 
Lunacy Regulation Act of 1802 (25 ft 20 Viet. o. 90), purposes. A great improvement has been lately msdo 
it k enacted that in every inquiry or commission of in its manufacture by melting with it a certain propor- 
lunacy, the question shall be confined to whether or tion of chloride of silver, whioh has the effeot of ten¬ 
ant the parson who is the subject of the inquiry is at dering the stick flexible instead of brittle, 
thetimeofinohinquiry of nnionndmind, and incapable Luvxk Eolxfbx, lu'-nar (Lat. luna, tho moon).— 
of managing himself or his affairs; and no evidence as When the moon passes through the earth's shadow, n 
to anything done or said by him beyond two years portion of the light which usually falls upon the surface 
from the time of inquiiy, shall be receivable. The of tho former is intercepted, and the phenomenon is 
lord chancellor is also empowered to direct land or called n lunar eclipse. In the annexed diagram, SW 
other property of the lunatio to be sold, and applied 
for his maintenance, or that of his family, or for 
carrying on his trade or business. Lunatics ore to be 
visited at least four times a year, and visitors are 
to report every six months to the lord ohancellor. 

Persons of unsound mind may inherit or succeed to , 

land, or personal property, but they cannot be executors ft 

at administrators, or make a will, or bind themselves S' *’**' _. ^ 

by contract. Though conveyances of insane persons ( \ ^ v _ —-B 

(except during a lucid interval) are, generally speaking, l J ^o 

void, yet it is said that feoffments aro not absolutely \. ■ ' -— - w 

void, but voidable only, on eocount of the solemnity of ^ 

livery with whioh they are accompanied; the onief " D 

practical difference between a void and » voidable 

Ironsaotioa being that the former is n mere nullity, 

and therefore inoapable of eonflrmation; bnt the latter 

may be either avoided or confirmed ex port facto. 

A person of nnsonnd mind, though afterwards re* LnriB mini, 

stored to reason, k not allowed to plead his past 

insanity in order to avoid his own aot, it being a maxim represents a section of the snn drawn through n grant 
in law, in regard to merely voidable transactions, that circle on its surface, end EH, e similar section or the 
no man shall be allowed to stultify himself, or plead earth's snrfaoe; both sections being considered to be 
his own unsoondness of mind in n court of justice, in the same plane. To these seotions let there be 
But this maxim does not apply to transactions which drawn the common tangents, NA.NB, SC, 8D, which, 
are of themselves void. An insane person is competent on oooount of the great diatanoe of the sun, may be sup- 
to purchase, and also to retain what he purchases; but posed to intersect each other at 8, N and E, H, the 
ha eanuot be oompolled to retain it; the transection opposite extremities of two parallel diameters. The 
(if found to be disadvantageous to him) being liable to space EXH will, therefore, be a. section of n oone, 
subsequent voidanee on account of his insanity. The within the limits of which there is a total Interception 
marriage of a lunatio. exeent it be solemnised during of the ann’a light. When the moon passes into this 

darkened oone during her monthly revolution, it is 
evident that abe will undergo aa eclipse, which will be 


represented in the diagram as AEZ end DHX k called 
the penumbra, in whioh there k e partial interception 

„ __ of the solar light. The moon, if she revolved to the 

erthe majority of such trustees, shall he totally void, plena of the muiptio, would pass through the shadow of 
la criminal eases, lunatics aro not chsrgeahlefor their the earth on eaon occasion that the earth came between 
,*wn sots, if committed when labouring trader defect her and the sun; oonsequently there would be an eoiipee 
®» understanding, not even for treason itself. By the every month; bnt the loner orbit k,in reality, in cli ne d 
common law, if a man in hie sound memory commits to the plane of the ecliptic at n mean angle of some- 
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what mar* than fits degree*. Therefor# a tanar eclipse 
can only ooow when the noon is near either of ifao 
nodes of her orbit, Byerieulation, it haa been found 
that when the distance of th« node from tba point* of 
the eoliptio opposite to tbesun exceeds 11° VS/ 40", 
there can be no eclipse; bot if the diatanoe of the node 
from the sane point ia leaa than 9° 2CK 89", there tnuat 
be an eclipse. 'Whan there ia a total lunar eolipaa, 
that ia, when the noon ia completely enveloped in the 
earth'* ahadow, aha ia atill visible, her torface appear¬ 
ing of a dull copper-colour, on amount of the refrac¬ 
tion of the light passing through the earth's atmo¬ 
sphere. The air haa the property of absorbing the 
violet rava of solar light: hence the reddish colour 
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of which they are visitors, at least once ftdtf two 
month*, nad annual reports are to be mad 
suttee* of visitor* to jaatiow at quarter 
and c 
viaioi 
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may be three lunar eclipse*, which is the largest num¬ 
ber that can happen; but there must always neces¬ 
sarily be two. 

Lunas Evsctioit, a term applied in Aetron. to an 
inequality in the longitude of the moon, caused by the 
disturbing force of the sun. Its occurrence depends 
on the variable eco*ntrioity of the lunar orbit and the 
movable position of the apsides. The discovery of 
lunar erection is attributed to Ptolemy, the celebrated 
astronomer of Alexandria. 

Luiutio Astlovs, lu'-ni-tik .—It is one of the marks 
of the civilisation of the present age—the care that is 
now takenof lunatics. In some parts they are exoluded 
from human society, inhabiting graveyards or ruinous 
places, formerly, in England/ harmless lunatics, while 
allowed to wander about the country, wore subjected to 
muoh hardship and ill-usage; while those that were 
leas tractable were confined in asylums and treated 
like wild beasts. Mackenzie, in his “ Man of Feeling,” 
published in 1771, has described a visit to tbo old hos¬ 
pital of Bethlehem, in Moorflelds, London. Here they 
were made a show of, like wild beasts, and were even 
exalted to rage, in order to make the exhibition more 
stimulating. “ The clanking of chains, the wildness of 
their cries, and the imprecations whioh somo of them 
uttered, formed a soeno inexpressibly shocking.” “ I 
think it,” says Harley, "an inhuman practice to ex¬ 
pose the greatest misery with which our nature is 
afflicted to every idle visitant who can afford a trifling 
perquisite to the keeper.” The first attempt to intro¬ 
duce a milder system of treatment of the insane was 
made by M. Find, at the hospital of Biofitre, near 
Paris, in 1792; but notwithstanding the success of this 
attempt, the practice was long in being introduced in 
England. The evidence brought before the parlia- 
mentarr oommittees in 1816 shows that every speoies 
of cruelty was practised against this nnfortunato por¬ 
tion [of, the human race. The keepers were of the 
lowest and most brutal character, and the severest 
restraint and most cruel neglect seem to have been the 
almost uniform practice. From this time improve¬ 
ments were gradually introduced in the treatment of 
the insane. Chains were removed, and leathern re- 
•trainte of mnch milder kinds snbstituted; more care 
waa given to the warming and clothing of the patients; 
and the furnishing them with employment was intro¬ 
duced. The credit of declaring the abolition of all 
mechanical instruments of restraint to bo practicable 
belongs to Mr. Hill, of the Lincoln asylum, and was 
adopted there in 1887, and is now followed in all 
the more important asylum* of the kingdom. Act 
11 Geo. 111. a. 49, introduced the system W licensing 
lunatio asylums and subjecting them to inspection; 
and 48 Geo. IIL o. 90, makes various provisions for the 
better cere end maintenance of lnnatica, for the build¬ 
ing end endowment of eaylnms, Ac. Tbcee end various 
others, however, have been superseded by recent 
enactments, particularly by 16 ft 17 Viet. o. 97, 
called “the Lunatic Asylum Act, 1868." It enacts 
that the justices of every county end of every borough 
not having an asylum for the pauper lunatics thereof, 
shell take measures to proyideone for the same, either 
separately or in union with one or more counties or 
boroughs, or with the subscribers to some asylum 
already established by voluntary subscription; and 
the expenses of such institutions, so far as they ssenot 
covered by voluntary contributions, to be defrayed by 


be insaue, committed to the asylum, Xu like moon*?, ■, ;■ 
insane persons (whether paupers or not) found tvftr-’ 
daring at large in tbo county or borough, or not under t: 
proper care or control, may be sent to Hie asylum, It,,'- 
Ii fbrther enacted that no person, not bring a pauper, .1 
can be received as insane into an asylum mmmt Under v ‘ 
a written order of some person by whole direction the i 
lunatio is confined, acoompanied by a medioal certificate $ 
of two physicians or surgeons, who shall have Vi sited faijn v ’■ 
eeparatelyandhavenointerestintheuyhtminwhich h# - 
is to be confined. By 8 ft 8 Viet. o.lOO, ■ hoard of com- <<; 
missioners ia appointed, comprising three phyaiciSUS 
end three barristers, with salaries, end five others who /'* 
eotgratuitouslv. Theybevethe general superintendent)*- i 
and control of all lunatio asylums. Every hottl* m V 
the reception of lunatios must be duly licensed e^fflMT 
by the oommissiouere of lunacy, if in London or the S 
neighbourhood, or, if in the country, by the magistrate* ' 
at quarter sessions. Bo additions to, or alterations Uu 
a licensed house can be made without the consent w < y| 
the commissioners; and no license ia to remain in force 
moro than thirteen months. Houses having a hundred 
or more patients are required to have a resident medioal * 
attendant; those having fewer to be vieited by a medi- . 
oal attendant at defined periods, according to their six*. 
Act 25 ft 26 Viet. c. Ill (1862), hat a number of minute 
provisions regarding the construction end plans of 
asylums, the inspection of licensed houses, providing 
superannuation allowances for officers of asylums, the 
admission and visitation of pauper lunatios, fto. Accord¬ 
ing to tbo Fifteenth Report of the Oommiasionen in 
Lunacy, there were, at 1st January, 1861, in all, 24,834 
lunatics in asylums in England and Wales; 19,718 
being pauper, and 6,116 private patients; 11,673 being 
male, ana 13,161 female. Of these, 18,687 were in 
county and borough asylums; 2,144 in hospitals; 1,963 
in metropolitan licensed house*; and 2/160 in pro* 
vinoial licensed houses. The total number admitted 
during the previous year was 9,846; the number dig- 
charged as recovered, 2,906; the number of deaths, 
2,749. The law on the subject uf lunacy in Scotland'!* ’ 
dow consolidated in 20 ft 21 Viet, c.71, as amended by 
21 ft 22 Viet. o. 89. The total number of insane in 
Scotland on 1st January, 1800, was estimated at 8,084; .; 
being 3,928 males and 4,162 female*; 2,368 private „ 
and 6,220 paupvf patients; 2,632 were in pqbuo end 
852 in pnvato asylums; 866 Wero in pc-ftrhou*** wA ,•• 
3,734 in private bonsos. In Ireland, the number of 
lunatics, idiots, and epileptics, exclusive of those .to 
asylums, gaols, or workhouses, on April 1, 1961, UK 
given at 8,991, being4,959 males and 4,(SS female*; 
the number in union workhouses was,2,684, bring 968 .< 
males and 1,669 females; the nnmber in dietriet wylunan v ] 
was 4,289, being 2,165 males end 8,124 female*) >; 
the number in gaol, 298, being 184 mates end !#■ 
females. The total number of lunatios, idiot*, Mid d 
epileptics in Inland on 1st April, 1861, W»* thus 
16,107; of whom 8,273 were males and 7*834 Atari**- 'S 
Ireland thna present* the anomaly of having, aior# 
insane males than females.--Bef. The EacK*f- %rio- A 
podia— Arte Mid Sciences; various ParuamOntOgy 

^ISujrnMB, lu-net 1 $t.), a term app^^ntbar 
vaguely in Fortification to » work somewhat similar.'3 


to a ravelin or demi-lnne, but generally of ■ 
dimensions. It ia probable that in it* original t 
cation the word oompriaed every detached worl 
in the form of mi angle, and consisting of on 
facet. It wia afterwards used ia a more n*l 


the oounty or borough ratee, and the management to print* as were left unprotected through a mistake & 
be vested in e committee of visitor*, to be sleeted origloal plan of the fortiflsetion. Tub beStdispoa 
parly by 1b* justice* of the oounty or borough, or for a sene* of lusettw is that ia which they ore* 


■raw, to dwots small advanoed works 
the ravelin or other outworks, for the pfoMflfy 
covering suob placet of the chief rampart as mjgttjbw 
sera from the fields, or of defending from the rid* Wteh 
print* as were left unprotected through a mistake fa the 
original plan of the tortiflration. ffl» beStdispoaitioa 
for awns* of lunette* is foot in which they arc alter- 
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found *bm and in front of a bronchial tube. Mid 
dwtdkWo*. The pulmonary arteriss and veinsdifihr 
turn tkssame vessels in other part* of the body, inas¬ 
much an the former corny dare blood, the latter red 
blood. The pulmonary reins ore also destitute of 
reive*. The bronchial arteries and reins are much 
smaller than the pulmonary vessels, and ore designed 
for the nourishment of the subetanoe of the lungs. The 
lunge are supplied with nerves from the pulmonary 
plexuses, formed chiefly by the par ragum, together 
with fllnmentt from the sympathetic. The absorbents 
are deep-seated end superficial. They pass to the 
bronobJol glands at the roots of the longs, and then 
proceed partly to the thoroeio duct on the left aide, 
and partly to a corresponding vessel on the right. The 
lunge are the great organs of respiration. The air 
passes through the bronchial tubes until it reaobes the 
minute sir-cells, on the walls of which the blood cir¬ 
culates in a network of capillaries in suoh a way that it is 
brought into immediate connection with the atmospheric 
sir, which is drawn in by each inspiration. In the act 
of breathing, the opacity cf the oliest ia increased by 
the eotion of certain muscles, when the air rushes in 
to fill the vsouum, and expansion of the lungs takeB 
place; and then, the musoular movement ceasing, the 
ribs by their weight and elasticity contract and force 
out the air. From fifteen to twenty-two is tiio average 
number of respirations in a minute; but this number 
may be very greatly increased by exoitement, exercise, 
or disease. The lobules are not all distended with 
air iu ordinary inspiration, nor by the must powerful 
efforts that con be made. Those of tho upper parts of 
the lungs seem to be most filled, and are most con¬ 
stantly in action. The average quan ti ty of air contained 
in the lungs is estimated at about 200 oubio incites. 
In each ordinary act of inspiration, or expiration, a 
change of from 20 to 80 oubio inches is supposed to 
take place. The lungs, from their highly-organized 
Structure and their incessant exercise, are, perhaps, 
more liable to disease than any other part of tho body. 
The diseases to which they are mostly liable ore, in 
their first stages at least, of an inflammatory character, 
snd are mostly prednoed by exposure to damp and 
cold, sadden atmospherio changes and transitions of 
temperature, wont of proper nourishment, &c. The 
state of the lungs can now bo ascertained with tolcrablo 
certainty by means of auscultation (which tee ). For par¬ 
ticular diseases Of the lungs, tee Asm ua, JIkonchitis, 
Hemoptysis, Eixtrums, Fxxukohia, Phthisis.— 
I ief. Quoin's Anatomy, by Skarpey; Gray's Anatomy. 

Ltnro-woBT. (See Sticta.) 

Loros, tii'-p m (Lat. Input, tho wolf)! n constellation 
of the southern hemisphere, which originally formed 
part of the constellation Ceutsurus, according to 
Aratus and Ptolemy. It lies to the south of Scorpio, 
having Oentaurus on one side of it and Are on the 
other. Its largest star is one of the third magnitude. 

Loros (Lot., a wolf), in Path., is a name given to a 
malignant disease of the face, which eats away the 
porta attacked with great rapidity; and hence its 
comparison to a wolf. 

Lobcbur, iur'-toArr, a sort of hunting-dog, resemblin g 
a mongrel greyhound, with priolced ears, a shaggy coat, 
and generally of a yellowish-white colour. It runs very 
swiftly, so that, if it get between the barrows and the 
rabbits, it seldom mittes taking them; in hunting, this 
is its usual practice. The lurcher is much used by 
poachers. 

Lobias, lu'-te-M, fs the noma given to the great 
epic poem of Portugal, written by Osmotfns, and pub¬ 
lished in 1571. As the Italians boast of Tasso, so do 
the Portuguese of CamoSna; and, indeed, the twS 
poefar were contemporary, but the Lnsiad appeared 
before the Jerusalem. The subject of foe Lntiod is 
the first discovery of the Best Indies by Vasco de 
Gome, an enterprise splendid hi its nature and ex¬ 
tremely interesting to the author’s countrymen, as it 
laid the foundation of their future wealth and con- 
sifestion in Europe. The poem opens with Tosco 
and his fleet appearing on the ocean, between the 
fytfod of Madagascar and the coast of Ethiopia. 
Aflat various attempts to land on that coast, they are 
oh tenth hospitably received hi the kingdom of 
•M’ijfafe Yosoa, at tba desire of the king, gives him 
on account of Europe, recites a poetical history of 
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Portugal, end relate* oH the adventure* of the voyage 
which had preeedad the opening of the pdfen. Tfc* 
recital takes up three cantos or books, ft is well \ 
imagined, snd eontaiM a great macyportM beautie*, ' 
its only defect being on unreasonable qtsnlav of learning 
to the African prince In frequent aUnneua to the j 
Greek and Roman histories. Vasco and his companions 
afterwards set forth to pursue their voyage. The 
storm* and distresses which they encounter; their 
arrival at Calicut, on the Malabar coast; their ’ 

tion and adventures ia' that country, and at last their > 
return homeward*, fill up the rest of the poese. 
Both the aubjeot and the incidents of the Lutiad 0Tb ' 
magnificent, and, joined with some wildness and. 
irregularity, there appear in the execution much pootio 
■pint, strong funoy, and bold description; hot the 
machinery of the poem is perfectly extravagant. It 
consists of a singular mixture of Christian idea* and 
heathen mythology, sud ia ao conducted that the pag a n 
gods appear to occupy the chief plaoc. The great 
protector of the Portuguese is Venue, and their great 
adversary Bacchus, whoso displeasure is excited by 
Vasco’s attempting to rival his tamo in the Indtah ft 
contains, however, some fine machinery of another 
description j os, far iustanee, when the genius of the 
river Ganges is made to appear to Emanuel, king Of 
Portugal, in a dream, inviting him to discover it* 
secret springs, and acquainting him that be was tho 
monarch for whom the treasures of the East were 
reserved; and whan the huge and monstrous phantom 
appeared to them, rising out of the sea, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, which had never been doubled by navi¬ 
gator before, menacing them for daring to explore 
these seas, and foretelling the successive calamities 
that were to befall them. This poem has been fre¬ 
quently translated into foreign tongues. Them oro 
two English translations, one by Fanshaw, the other 
by Mickle. 

Lubtuok, lut'-trum (probably from Lat. Iture, to 
wash or expiate).—Among the liomans, this name woe 
given to each successive period of five solar years, at 
tho close of which a census of the people wai taken, 
which was followed by a solemn expiatory aucrifioo of 
a bow, a sheep, and a ball. Tho saerifioe was mod* 
under Uio direction of the censor, and the animals 
were slain in the Campos Martins, or Field of Mors, 
near ltomc, after having been ted three times samA 
the people that hsd assembled there to witness the 
ceremony. It was afterwards used to denote any pe¬ 
riod of five years; a man who.had commenced ua 
noth year being said to have completed hie seventh 
lustrum, and to have entered on the eighth. Aftar 
the establishment of the Julian calendar, and the. 
adoption of the solar year of 806 days, the old Bomno 
year of 301 days wad still retained for religious pur¬ 
poses j and Niebuhr considers the lustrum to mesa 
tho periods of time at the eonclusiun of which th* 
commencement of the Bomon civil and religious years 
again coincided; aix religious years of SOI days being 
just equal to five civil or solar years of 80S days. 

Ln* s, into, a term probably derived from the Teu¬ 
tonic Ut (whence, modified, it has passed into most 
European languages), employed to designate an an¬ 
cient musical instrument or the guitar kind, somewhat 
resembling in shape the aeotion of * pear, and consist¬ 
ing of four parts; vis., the table; the body, which Mia 
nine or ten sides; the neck, containing os many ttopa 
or divisions; and the head or cress, in which the screws 
are inserted. It is played upon by striking the strings 
with the fingers of tbs right hand, and rsgulatinwe' 
sounds with thoso of the left. Its origin is unknown, 
hut generally believed to have been very ancientit 
was, in all probability, derived from the ancient lyre, , 
Vineentio Galilei ascribes its invention to the English, 
among whom, neoaiding to Burney, the first author 
who mentions it is Chancer. UntiltUe end of the 17tt». 
century, a knowledge of this instrument woe considered 
en almost indispensable part of * good education ; 
after that time, however, it beeame gradually sumbT^ 
•eded ter the guitar. It is ssld to have gong ont''qf : '' 
fashion from its boteroousldetod to occasion, defortultr' 
In lidift. , 

..(!«*. Mm, day), » soft adhtobemlxtere, 
J*“fpdy eatfcy.msed rt&er for closing wpertgres at 
ika junction of different pieces of apparatus, or tat 
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mating the exterior of vessels which ere to be •ob¬ 
jected to e high temperature, in order to strengthen iem prevails baa ite own liturgy, which ie the role of 
them end prevent their fracture. Lutes for the pur- proceeding in ell that relates to external worship and 
pose of making the junotion of apparatus tight are the public exercise of religion. The liturgies used in 
numerous, in consequence of the variety of vapours the different eonntriea agree in all the essentia) branchaa 
which require to be confined, and the difference of of religion, but differ widely on nutters of an indifferent 
temperature.to which they are subjected. The prin- nature regarding which Scripture is eilent, Festivals 
eipu lutes are,BtonrBndge day, in fine powder, in oommemoration of the groat events of gospel history 
which sustains a higher heat then any other English were onoe observed, as well as a few saints' dim: but 
lute; Windsor loam, obtained at Hampstead, a na- these are now suffered to pass almost unnoticed. Boole* 
tural mixture of olay and saud; Willis's lute for making siastical discipline is almost unknown) and religion 
earthenware retorts impervious to sir or vapours,—it itself has long. It must be confessed, been at a low ebb 
is composed of borax and slaked lime; Fat lute, pre- in most of the Lutheran ohurehee. Lutheranism hss 


is composed of borax and slaked lime; Vw lute, pre- . . 

pared by beating dried and finely-pulverised clay with been for centuries a state machine, from whioh little 
drying linseed-ou. Plaster of Pans, mixed with water was expected, and by whioh little has been done. It 
or e thin solution of glue, makes a hard atony cement, has never grappled with the warm affections of an 
bat it wilt not snpport a very high temperature. Iron ardent people, or subdued and governed the intelli- 
cement is used for making permanent joints, generally genee of a I: >u ,-btful reoe. Its career has been mono- 
between surfaces of iron: it consists of clean iron tonous and undisturbed. When its children have bean 
borings or tamings, slightly pounded, sifted coarsely, awakened to a due sense of the importance of religion, 
and then mixed np with powdered sal-ammoniac and tho have forsaken its communion. To the Lutheran 
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and then mixed np with powdered sal-ammoniac and tho have forsaken its communion. To the Lutheran 
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that system of Protestantism adopted by the followers Germany and in Ho‘ .nd tho Lutheran is, apon the 
of Lnther. The Lutheran church professes no other whole, the prevailtn; >uih, though the proportion of 
rule of faith than the Holy Soriptures. The Confes- Roman Catholics is often great. In Prance, Russia, 
eion of Augsburg (ies Anosnnao Cowrxssiow), with Poland, Hungary, there are also a number of Lutheran 


Melencthon’s defence of it, the Articles of Smaloand, churches. The number of members of the Lutheran 
the larger end smaller Catechisms of Luther, and church throughout the world is estimated at30,000,000. 
the Formula Concordias, are generally received as Various attempts have been made to unite the Lutherans 
containing the prinoipal points of doctrine; but these and Calvinists; but with little success. A sort of me- 
books have no authority but what they derive from ohanicul union of tlie two churches was effected in 
Scripture. Luther reduced the number of sacraments Prussia in 1817, on the basis of a declaration promul- 
totwo,—Baptism and the Lord’s Supper j but he mein- gated by a synod convened by royal authority at 
talned the doctrine of impanation (which see) or Uerliu. The united church forms what is known as 
eonsnbitantiatian, which forms the main difference the evangelical church of Prussia, a church in whioh 
between tho Lutheran and English churches. Ho tho Lutheran is not compelled to embrace Calvinism, 
maintained the mnse to be no sacrifice j opposed the nor the Calvinist Lutheranism. The two confessions 
adoration of tho host, aurioular confession, monastic are thus hold within the pale of the some churoh, and 


tho Romish ehuroh whioh are regarded by Lutherans presented insuperable obstacles to en efficient union, 
as tolerable, and some of them as useful; asthadistin- Calvinism was a return to the primitive sources of 
gnishing vestments of the clergy, the use of wafers revelation; Lutheranism was little else then a new 
in the administration of the euehariat, the formB of phase of Latin Christianity; Calvinism was systems- 
exorcism in the oelebretion of baptism, the private tized from Sorinture alone; Lutheranism accorded to 
confession of sins, the use of images, of incense, and tradition a regulative power. 

of lighted tapers in their ohurehee, with a crucifix Luxanoir, luka-ai'-tkun (Lat. luxatio, from luxe, I 
upon the alter. Some of these, however, are not nut out of joint), in Burg., is tho dislocation of e bone 
general, but confined to particular parts. Hence from its proper cavity. {Set DisnooxTiox.) 
Lutheranism is regarded ee more nearly allied to Ro- Ltrxuax, luke'-u-re (Lat. luxuria), in Pol. Econ., it a 
monism than any other reformed system of worship, word of very indefinite signification, and may be taken 
Some of the doctrines which were warmly maintained in a good or a bad senw. “ In general," says Hume, 
by Lnther are now generally abandoned by his fol- “it means great refinement in the gratification of the 


grace, w 
that the' 


a screes, that they respect the salvation or misery of Dr. Clarke," does not consist m tbe innocent enjoyment 
men in consequence of a previous knowledge of their of any of the good things whioh God has created to 
sentiment* and characters, and not as free and un- bo received with thankfulness, but in the wasteful 
conditional, and as founded on the mere will of abuse of them to vioious purposes, in win inconsistent 
God. Towards tbe does of tho 17th century, the with sobriety, justice, or charity." Men of severe 
Lutherans began to entertain a greater liberality of morals have been found in all ages -to blame even the 
sentiment than they bad before adopted; and tneir most innocent luxury, end to represent it as the source 
teachers now enjoy an unbounded liberty of dissenting of ell the corruptions, disorders, and factions incident 
from the decisions of those symbols or creeds which to oivil government. In particular the undent morel- 
were onoe deemed almost infallible rules of faith and tsts regarded tbe luxury of the rich, or their more 
practice, and of declaring their dissent in the manner refined mode of living, as an evil of the first magnitude, 
they deem most expedient. The constitution of the They considered it as subversive of those warlike vir- 
churoh is simple, and in every country where it is tuee which they principally admired, and consequently 
established, the head of the state is acknowledged as denounced it os fraught with the moat usurious oonse- 
the supreme visible ruler of the church. It is governed quenees. “ But it wouldbe easy to prove,” says Hume, 
by a consistory oompoeed of divines end civilians, fire- “ that these writers ascribed to luxury and the arts 
quently appointed by the sovereign himself. The what really prooeeded from en til-modelled government 
German Lutherans rejeot episcopacy; hut ee the and the unlimited extent of conquests. Refinement 
"•formation extended, and Sweden and Denmark on the pleasant and conveniences of life haAno na- 
embraced the Lutheran faith, these countries retained tural tendency to beget venality and, corruption. On 
raeepieecpal form of government, and am governed the contrary, be maintains "that the ogee of rsfini- 
•yWepops end superintendents under the antho- meat are both the happiest and meet virtuous; and 
mf of the sovereign. The forme iff worship vary in that wherever luxury osssee to bo in&ooent, it also 
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WHi te be beneficial; aadwhen earned e decree too 
tot, iso q uslity peraioious, though perhaps not the 
moot pernicious, to political society." " Luxury when, 
eyoeatisw u the souroe of nuj iusj bat it in general 
preferable to cloth end idleness, which would com¬ 
monly suooeed in iU place, end ere more per nicious 
both to private penone end to the public." Whet ere 
to‘be regarded ea ueoeeteriee or luxuries to an indiri- 


of hie occupation, and pertly on the climate in which 
ho liras. The seme style of living which would be 
reckoned moderate, or even penurious, among the 
higher orders, would be censored as extravagant lux¬ 
uries in a day-labourer; while the cottage ana clothes i 
of tho labourer would be thought luxuries to an Indian 
prince. In this country there formerly existed a 
number of penal statutes against luxury. Excess in 
apparel was legislated agaiust, chiefly in tho reigns of 
Edward III., Edward IV., and Henry VIII., all of which 
were repealed by I Jac. I. o. 25. As to excess in diet, 
10 Edward III. stat. 3, ordained that no man should 
be served at dinner or sapper with more than two 
courses, except upon some great holidays there speci-! 
lied, in whioh he might be served with three. Tins 
last statute woe only expressly repealed by 19 & 20 
Viot. c. 61. 

IiTCAKTiinory, li-kiln'-thro-pe (Gr. lulcoi, a wolf, 
and anikropot, u man), is defined by Cotgrave to be 
“ a fretitle or melancholia which causeth the patient 
(who thinks ho is turned woolf) to flee all company 
and hide himself in dens and corners." Herodotus 
says that, according to the Scythians, every Neurian 
onoe a year changos himself for some days into a wolf, 
and afterwards resumes his own shape; but adds, 
•* they cannot make me believe eucb stories, though 
they not only tell them, but swear to them." A simi¬ 
lar superstition is noticed by Virgil in his Eclogues, 


Iiyzoplutlca 


IfsmsMHtym, ti-topo'-dr-om. in Boh. the typical 
gen, of tin not. ord. Igeopodiaeem. The species 35. 
umoAw is the common club-mots, an ineOuspicuou* 
plant found on hsaths. Pharmacologists state tbat ik 
possesses well-marked emetic and purgative proper* 
ties. The spare# have been employed externally ft* 
their absorbent qualities in erysipelas and various 
cutaneous sSections. They.are of s yellow colour, nod 
are sometimes styled vtghMU eufy ksr. They We 
commonly employed in pharmacy for covering pills, 
the object (Ought being to render the pills tasteless, 
and to prevent their adhering together. The spore# 
arc highly inflammable, end are mnob used in the pre- 
wration of fireworks, and in the production of art!*' 
fioial lightning at the theatres. 

Lrurn, limf (Let. lympha, water}, in Aunt,, ie u 
thin, transparent, colourless fluid, which ie found in 
the lymphatic or absorbent vessels abundantly distri¬ 
buted orer the body. (St« Ltumutxgs.) its taste 
is saline, and it has a faint, sourcely perceptible sum],. 
When examined with the miorusoope, it is seen to' 
consist of a dear liquid, with corpuscles floating in It, 
which agree eutirely with the pale corpuscles Of the 
blood. The liquid part bears a strong resemblance, 
in its physical and chemical constitution to the piastBn 
of the blood. The constituent parts of lymph are u 
follows 

Water.86'929 

Fibrin... ‘620 

Albumen. *434 

O/.mazome...:.. '312 

Fatty mattors . ‘264 

Baits. 1-54* 


Lymph is a nutritions fluid, and not exorementitious, 
us was maintained by Hewaon and Hunter. 
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throw appears to have been extremely prevalent in 
the 10th century, and numerous authentic narratives 
remain to us of viotims committed to the flames 
for this practice, for the most part in consequence of 
their own confessions. They were called loupi-garout 
by the French, wer i-vohet by the Anglo-Baxons, 
wtkr-tiSIfe by the Germans, and were believed to bo 
extremely ferocious, devouring not only boasts, but 
hnman beings. From the prevalence of this super¬ 
stition, many persons were led to believe themselves 
wolves, and to imitate the howl aud actions of these 
animals; a speoioe of insanity to which the term lycan- 
throuy was also applied. It was said to manifest 
itself** by the patient’s going out of doors at night and 
imitating the yitions of wolves, and in the daytime 
wandering in burial-grounds." (See a learned article 
i this subiect iu the Eueyelopadia Metropolitan!!.) 


Lxoutnf, 2<-s*'-um, was the name of an academy at 
Athens, so called from ite position near tho temple of 
Apollo Lyeeui. Here Aristotle and his disciples taught, 
cud were called Peripatetics, from their habit of walking 
up end down ita porches while delivering their lectures. 
In the present day, on the continent, the name is given 
to preparatory sonoola for the universities, as in them 
the Aristotelian philocophy was formerly taught. 

Lzcoraanow, U-ko-per'-don (Gr. lukoi, wolf; per- 
donai, I break wind, because supposed to spring from 
wolfs dung), iu Bo*., the Puff-ball, a gen. of Pungi. 
When the species X. gigantevm is submitted to com¬ 
bustion, fames arise whioh are powerfully narcotic. 
In this way the fungus has been employed to stupefy 
bees when removing honey from the hive. Lately, the 
vapour has been proposed us an anesthetic agent in* 
stead of chloroform. 

Lrcorxasicojr, li-lo-per'-ti-kon, in Bot., a gen. of 
the nat. ord. Polemoniaeem. The species X. eteulenium 


feme, loot/, in jooi.. ue viswow ism.,» iuh. j 
AeoQfledonet, snb-osss Aeroftna. Herbaceous plants. 
Usually resembling mosses, with creeping stems ami 


from the property they possess of absorbing certain 
materials for the replenishing of the blood, and con¬ 
veying them into the circulation. The lymphattae are 
found in all animals which have a lacteal eystem, the 
two forming one set of vessels; and, indeed, under the 
head of lymphatics, in works on anatomy, are generally 
included tho laotesls. The lacteels differ from the 
lvnipathics proper only in containing amilk-like fluid,— 
the chyle, which they take up in the intestines during 
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through tho tboraeic duct. The lymphatlos are ea* 
oeedingly delicate vessels, their coats being so trims* 
parent thattbeir fluid contents are readily seen through 
them. They are found m nearly all the textures, and 
organs of the bony which receive blood, with the ax- 
oeption of the substance of the brain and spinal oord. 
Id the different regions of the body, and in the covers! v 
interna) viscera, tiioy are arranged into a superficial 
and a deep set,—the farmer running imluMiately 
beneath tbe akin, or under the membranous coats 
enveloping organa internal t the latter usually accom¬ 
panying the deep-seated blood-vessels. The origin of 
the lymphatics may be either superficial or deep, and 
most commonly ie m the form of networka or plexuses, 
out of which single veseels emerge at various points, 
and proceed directly to lymphatic glands, or fa Join 
larger lympathie trunks. The fluids imbibed by these 


stems. The order includes she 
•aeries, which occur ia cold, 
climates. 




a aud about 200 
te, and warm 


veins, bat in sue they are much smaller. They, are . 
interrupted at intervals by oonstriotioue, which give to • 
them a knotted or traded appearance; and tfaaee com* 
■triotione correspond to the presence of valves in their 
interior. Like tbe veins ana arteries, the lymphatics 
are composed of three coate,—an internal, raiddle.ood 
external. Tbe lymphatic, dr absorbent glands, named 
also conglobate glands, are siuall solid bodies, situated: 
in the course of the lymphatic sad lacteal vecetia^awd' 
through which their content* pan iu their oqurto 
towards their union with the wood. A 
vessel mag pass through two, three, or more ,QfiSnii~ 
bodies iaits course, while, on this other hasril'toere 
are some which teach too tootujtak'^!*'-*®*®^ 
enoounuring any. Their rise it ntj miq«a, soma 
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Lynch Lnvr 


Lyric Poetry 


being not much bigger then a hemp-seed, other* v Ltnx, » constellation of the northern keraUphev*, 
large or larger than akiduey-bean. They are collected formed and named by Kelvetius. It i* surrounded by 
in Dumber* along the course of the greet vessels of the .the Camelopard, the Greet Beer, Leo Minor, ana 
neok, alto in the thorax and abdomen, especially in the tho modern constellation colled HerscfceTs Telescope, 
mesentery and alongside the aorta, vena earn inferior, It* lurgett stars are of the fourth magnitude only, 
and iliao vessel* ;,aiso in the axilla and groin, and on I.Yoy Kma-sr-Amus. (Se* Hiuun' ConiSGs.) 
the popliteal vessels. A lymphatic or lacteal, previous Lx At, U'-rft (Lab, a lyre), in Anet., is the name given 

to entering a gland, divi,Ion into several small branches, to a portion of the brain, between the posterior crura 
which are named afferent vessels. As they enter, their of the fornix of the cerebrum, and marked with 
external coat becomes continuous with the capsule of prominent medullary fibres, so ae to give it the appear* 
the gland, and the vessels, much thinned, dmilo and auee of a lyre. 

subdivide while pursuing ntortuiAis course, anil, filially Lyrb, lire (Lot.), the roost primitive of all stringed 
anastomosing, forma plexus. The vessels composing Uns instruments, invented, uncording to the tradition* of 
plexus unite toform two or more efferent vessels, which, the Egyptians, by Mercury, in the year of the world 
on emerging from the gland, are again invested with 12000. We find it first spoken of nnder this name by 
their external coat. Capillary vessels are abundantly Aristophanes; it is also mentioned by Aymcrie in the 
distributed on tho walls of the lymphatics in the glands. Life of Charlemagne. The Greeks, in all probability* 
The absorbent system discharges its contents into the derived their lyre irom the Egyptians. It was at a 
veins at two points,—namely, at the junction of the very earl v period of its oxisteuco undoubtedly capable, 
subclavian and internsl jugular veins of tho left side even with u very few strings, of producing a great 


' trunk. Tho openings are guarded by valves.— lief, afterwards added by the Muses, anil one each by 
Quaiu's Anatomy, by lihurpey and ivliis. Orpheus, Liuus, and Thomyris; thus forming it into a 

Lynch Law, hath, is a term applied to the admin- heptachord: this number vras at last increased to 
istration of justice at the hands of the populace, which eleven. Tho lyre wt of a very graceful form, pos¬ 
ts not uncommon in certain parts of tho United arising a hollow bt>' to swell the sound, and waa 
Statos of Amcrieu. This barbarous system is said to ployed upon with a; ..-drum, or lyre-stick, of ivory or 
be owing to the imperfect provision made for the dun polished wood. So.no lyres are said to have been 
administration of justice, mid the difficulty of enforcing ; constructed of torluise-aliell. One was invented by 
the law against offenders, and is snul to take its tiuinc j Leonardo da Vinci, in the shape of ahorse’* ahull. The 
from one Lynoh, a Virginian larmer, who bad recourse | ancient names for this instrument were, lyra pint- 
to ibis mode of punishing nn offender. In such cases, 1 minx, rketyr, barbifoe, barbitou, and cithara. 
tbe offender is seised bv the populace, ortho person j Lyric i'orrnY, lir'-ilt, is commonly understood to ha 
against whom he ha* offended, is summarily tried and i poetry in! ended to Vie sung or accompanied with rausio. 
sentenced, and tlmsentence at once carried into cxecu-, This distinction was not at first peculiar to any parti¬ 
tion, being usually to bo flogged or put to death. In icular species of poetry, for, originally, music ana poetry 
many other countries, where civilisation is not far 1 were always joined together. After a time, the bards 
advatioed and the laws little observed, a sperms of lym-ii , began to compose pieces which were to be recited or 
law will be found to prevail, ft is, however, n most 1 remj, not to be sung; such poems as were still da- 
Iniquitous and brutalising system, and is the usurping,' signed to bo joined with music were, by waylof diatinc- 
with unhallowed bauds, the most sacred ol trust* com- turn, called odes. The ode was that form of poetry 
mitted to a state. | under which llio original bards poured forth their eu- 

Lrxx, Unite (Lot.), a general name applied to tho. thusiaslio strains, praised their gods and their heroes, 
short-tailed h'eliUte, Under this head several species [ celebrated their victories, and lamented their miafor- 
were formerly confounded by Linmvns, and at the pre-, tunes. It w as chiefly in tbe spirit and manner of its 
tent day there is still much confusion with respect to execution that it was distinguished from otber kinds of 
them. F*lu eervaria, tho largest and most bountiful, I poetry. The subject being of a lofty and transporting 
is found in Asia and Europe. Felie lynx, the European ' mituio, justified a bolder and more passionate strain 
lynx, has become rare, and is only found in the Eyre-! than belonged to tho simple narrative. Hence the 
sees and part of the Apennines. In length tins animalctithusinKtn that belongs to it, and the liberties it la 
i| about three foet, and is very destructive to the allowed to take beyond any other specie* of poetry, 
smaller quadrupeds. Among tho ancients it was cele- j Hence, too, that neglect of regularity, those digrea- 


that its urine was converted into a precious stone. The: meteristics of that to which it was first applied, 
■kin of the male is spotted, and is more valuable in : Thus we have lyrical Imllads, which might with equal 
winter than in summer. Another species of hnv is the t propriety he termed epical, anil hear of tbe lyrical 
caracal, which is slightly larger than a fox. It derive* measure* of Horace, where we have no ground to sup- 
its name from the black colour of its ears, caracal beingi pose that ther were sung, and which have do fitness 
• Turkish word signifying black. In North America! for musical rehearsal. A writer in the " English Cyolo- 
there are several species of these animals, the best I pasdia,” in distinguishing between lyrio and epic poetry, 
known of which is the northern or Canada h nx, distin-! defines tbe former to be “ that close of poetrv which 
guished by the name of loup-eervier and te eh,it among 1 has reference to, and is engaged in delineating, the 
the French Canadians. In tbe region rouud Hudson's j composer's own thoughts and feelings, in distinction 
Bay it is found in great abundance, about seven to nine I lrom epic poetrv, which details external circumstances 
thousand skins being annually exported. Although a amt events.” The ancient Greeks speak of nine as the 
timid creature, and incapable of attacking the lurger principal of thoir lyric poets; via., Aleman, Alcaeus, 
quadrupeds, it is very destructive to rabbits ana hares, Sappho, Stesicliorus, Ibycus, Anacreon, Simonides, 
on which it chiefly preys. When brought to bay by a Pindar, and Uacchylides; bnt, with the exception of 
hunter, it makes out a slight resistance; for, though it Anuoreon and Pinasr, nothing remains to us of the 
spits and erects tbo hair on its back like a cat, it is works of these uuthore but a few fragments. To these 
easily killed by a blow with a alight stick. In appear- two, however, the judgment of oil hoe ascribed tho 
snee it it clumsy and awkward, on account of its large palm of pre-eminence in lyrio poetry. Eaoh of tfaeso 
paws, slender loins, and long but thick bind legs, with excels in his particular line. Anacreon sings of 
large buttocks, nonrcely relieved by a short thick toil, women and roses and wine; Radar, of heroes, of 
ttpove. in straightforward bounds, with tbe baok a public contests, of victories, and laurels. The otto 
tittle arched, end lighting on nil four feet at once. It melte away in amatory softness* thgother is ever liko 
u not swift on land, but swims well. Its flash is eaten, a foaming steed of the race, vaulting in th# pride of 
and somewhat resemble* the Tabbit in flnvour. It conscious etrengtb, or tbe furious war-horse, daubing 
ST®*®* * year, and has two young one* at a time, fearlessly on over every obstacle. Under these masters, 

other American species, both of which Grecianlynos were advanced to their greatest pttfte- 
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representative *f Greek poetry. To hint, aeon the 
Greeks themselves can pmaat • superior only in the 
bold sud lofty Pindar. That Horace borrowed freely 
from the Greeks ha* been dearly shown, yet the 
universal admiration that his odes have awakened is 
manifest proof of the power of bis genius. The most 
important brunch of the Bomanlyrio is satire. English 
lyno poetry, striolly so oulled, is late iu its full develop¬ 
ment. Scarcely any poems oeour before the time of 
Milton that are worthy of the name of lyrical. In 
** Lvcids*,” " II Punaeroso,” and " L'Allegro,” we have, 
perhaps, the most beautiful examples of which our 
language can boast. In Dryden, Pope, Gray, and 
Cowley, we meet with some good specimens ot lyrics. 
The works of Wordsworth and Coleridge aro eminently 
lyrical in flmir character, and our present laureate, 
Tennyson, lias produced a number of beautiful speci¬ 
mens of lyric poetry. Lyrio pocty is said, from its 
nature, to have “ nourished better at court than the 
dramatic and epic, bulb of which, like history, require 
liberty, because they must represent trnly the cliuructcr 
of man, iu his manifold strivings, which cauuut bo 
done but bv viewing life impartially, and depicting it 
freely; whilst the lyric poet, in most of his highest 
efforts, aims to express bis adoration,—lie it of a hero, 
or his mistress, or nature, or God ; and this tone coin¬ 
cides well with the adulation of courts. Hence, when 
the drama and epic have gone down with the decay of 
national independence and spirit, and genius, debarred 
from aotiou, lives only in contemplation, lyric poetry 
continues, and not unfrequently even nourishes; be- 
cuuso in.m always feel* adoration, love, and hatred 
cannot die.” 

Lvncs, li'-nu (Gr. Lira, a harp or lyre), one of tlio 
old constellations of Aratus and Ptolemy, supposed to 
represent the lyre that was carried by Mercury. It is 
situated in the northern hemisphere, to the south of 
the constellation Draco, having Cygnus on one ride 
and Hercules on the other. Tlio name Vega is given 
to its largest star, which is one of tho first magnitude, 
and situated nearly in the centre of the constellation. 

Lnssicig, li-thrai'-te-e (from Gr. luthron, blood 
mingled with dust, because of its colour), in liot., the 
Loose-strife fans., a net. ord. of Bicotyledunr*, sub-class 
CulueUloree, having tho following essential characters: 
—Herns or shrubs, with entire, exstipulate, and usually 
opposite leaves. Calyx tubular, ribbed, persistent, 
bearing deciduous petals and stamens, the latter being 
inserted below the petals; anthers ‘deoiled, aduate, 
bursting longitudinally; ovary superior, with exile 
placentation; style 1. Fruit membranous, dehiscent, 
surrounded by tbelnon-adlierenl calyx. Seeds numerous, 
exalbuminous. The greater number of these plants 
are tropieal, but a few are found in the temperate 
regions of Europe and North America. The species 
Igthnim Saliearia is the purple loosestrife, a common 
British plant. This is said to lie useful as an astringent 
in diorrhcM. The order contains 36 known genera and 
about 300 ipeoies. 


M, 


M. 

_ it the thirteenth letter and the tenth 
consonant of the English alphabet. It is the 
labial letter of tbe liquid series, and in all positions 
hot one uniform well-known sound, as in mine, camp, 
jam. It Is pronounced, says Ben Jonson, with a kind 
of humming Inward, the bps closed; open and full in 
the beginning, obscure in the end, and meanly in 
the mi3U- It is one of the easiest to articulate, end 
ia therefore one of tbe first uttered by children, and 
in most languages it forme a prominent letter in the 
words for mother. The letter « has a place in all 
known languages, and tbe English sound of it is that 
which it has also he- ssost of the European tongues. In 
French and Portuguese, however, at tbe end of a 
word, and in most cades at the end of a eyllable.it 
loses its proper sound, and serves only to give a nasal 
sound to the vowel which precedes it. Among tbe 
ancient Bo mans, too, ns wee but very faintly pronounced, 
fry frw rather a rest between two syllables then an 
artientotiont and hence it wss snbjeot to elision. M 
easily into other letters, losing itself in the 


preceding or succeeding letters,—a oiroamstaaoe wUoh 
the etymologist muti neer in mind in seeking the 
derivation m connection of words baring that letter 
in their root. U interohaagss with %, b , g, «, ttadw, 
and frequently disappears altogether, Like Other 
liquids, it also not unfrequeutly changes its position 
with regard to the vowel of a root, The Greek and 
Hebrew m, as a numeral, .denoted 40; .the Roseau sS 
(probably as being the initial letter of mill*, 4 then* 
sand) denoted 1,000; and this ie its numerical vnlaath 
English, if is likewise used by printers for the unit 
of measure of prinfhd matter. Types of the same 
fount have bodies of equal thickness in one dirsesiop, 
and tbe square of this dimension ia used ia deter* 
mining tbe amount of printed matter in a given space, 
and is termed an m. 

Min, mdb, is the name of a fairy oclobreted by' 
Shakespeare end other Euglish poets. Tbe name has 
been variously derived; but tbe most probable dariva* 
lion of it ia from tbe Cymric mob, a child. According 
to Voss and others. Mob was not the queen of the 
fuirics, that dignity having been ascribed to her from W 
mistaken use of the old English word queen, ot'gpean, 
which meant only a woman. 

MaCahauiziko, mak-iddlm-V-einp, a method of 
firming roads, invented by Mr. M'Adiwn, whose pftltte 
is perpetuated in the verb to maradamixe. In this 
method the road is made entirely of angular piece* of' 
stone, without any kind of binding material. The 
stones used (or this purpose mutt be hard and tough, 
such os the whinstnnes, basalts, granites, and beach 
pebbles, so that they may mist the action of the 
n'lioela. Hardness alone is not sufficient, for flint* 
stones aro hard but brittle, end are soon crushed into 
powder, as are also the softer sandstones. The angular 
stone fragments used in macadamising must be of auoh 
a size as to pass freely, by their largest dimensions, 
through a ring 'IK inches in diameter. 

Macahonu: VhitHSs, nnM--il-iV.aU: (Fr. maearonique, 
from It ill. muerheroni), is a species of ludioroue 
metrical composition, in which the words of a modern 
language arc Latinized. Tt is said to have been 
invented by ThrnphtJo Folengo, a Benedictine monk 
of Casino, who Jlmuishcd curly in tho lfltli century, 
and wrote under the immo of 'Merliuo Coeuaio. Em 
principal poem, “ Maccurooea,” ie a burlesque mixture 
of Latin, Italian, Tuscan, and plebeian words and 
forms, and satirically narrates the advennre* of its hero 
until he finally arrive* in hell; tbe three last books 
being a parody on part of Dante's “ Inferno.” In .the 
preface, or “apologclica" to the work, be describee 
ibis now species of poetry, deriving its name from 
macaroni; because, like that melange, it should be 
course and popular. Antonins de Arena, a lawyer at 
Avignon, wrote in tliie style us early soma say as IMS; 
and it soon beciano highly fashionable in Rnghmd, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Mnearonic# were fondly 
cherished by Uabelois, who often referred to Me riba, 
the Cook (Coccaio). John Skelton introduced it date* 
England in the reign of Henry VII., and ttnontiaasd 
fashionable during tbe reign of Elisabeth. Dunbar* 
a Scotch poet of Skelton'* own age, was alio distla* 
guislted in this way. His “ Testament of Maister A ttdew 
Kennedy ” represents the character of an idle, die* 
solute scholar, and ridicules the timers] eeremonaew 
the Romish church, almost every alternate line Msg 
composed of the formularies of a Latin trill Mu 
shreds of the breviary. Thus,— 

*'I will no priestis for me sing, ’ - 
Die* tile, Ain irm ; 

Nor yet nobellis for me ring, 

Strut temper tolet fieri} 

But a bag-pyp to play a spring, / 

Et miinsi ale-ttiip ante me, ice. ‘ *" '\i 

Drummond of Uawthorndno has also written JmSyk 
style. His “Polemo Middiuia," or War on a Dung)»S 
deicribet a fend between two ftshwomcn, Vitr*b*/{tii' 
Lady Bcotetarbet) andHebarna (the Lady KeshuiWB 
The following are some of tiwMMiatailts whom 
summons to her aid;— 

“ Ooovoeai extemple b or row m e nu os atm 
Tnmultn^«qne tlmul seekoeo ex kHeh , 

Huso qui dlrtiferse territ cunt dMiEpwiy dfci 
Huno qui gtaehas eotvttheae 
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representative *f Greek poetry. To hint, aeon the 
Greeks themselves can pmaat • superior only in the 
bold sud lofty Pindar. That Horace borrowed freely 
from the Greeks ha* been dearly shown, yet the 
universal admiration that his odes have awakened is 
manifest proof of the power of bis genius. The most 
important brunch of the Bomanlyrio is satire. English 
lyno poetry, striolly so oulled, is late iu its full develop¬ 
ment. Scarcely any poems oeour before the time of 
Milton that are worthy of the name of lyrical. In 
** Lvcids*,” " II Punaeroso,” and " L'Allegro,” we have, 
perhaps, the most beautiful examples of which our 
language can boast. In Dryden, Pope, Gray, and 
Cowley, we meet with some good specimens ot lyrics. 
The works of Wordsworth and Coleridge aro eminently 
lyrical in flmir character, and our present laureate, 
Tennyson, lias produced a number of beautiful speci¬ 
mens of lyric poetry. Lyrio pocty is said, from its 
nature, to have “ nourished better at court than the 
dramatic and epic, bulb of which, like history, require 
liberty, because they must represent trnly the cliuructcr 
of man, iu his manifold strivings, which cauuut bo 
done but bv viewing life impartially, and depicting it 
freely; whilst the lyric poet, in most of his highest 
efforts, aims to express bis adoration,—lie it of a hero, 
or his mistress, or nature, or God ; and this tone coin¬ 
cides well with the adulation of courts. Hence, when 
the drama and epic have gone down with the decay of 
national independence and spirit, and genius, debarred 
from aotiou, lives only in contemplation, lyric poetry 
continues, and not unfrequently even nourishes; be- 
cuuso in.m always feel* adoration, love, and hatred 
cannot die.” 

Lvncs, li'-nu (Gr. Lira, a harp or lyre), one of tlio 
old constellations of Aratus and Ptolemy, supposed to 
represent the lyre that was carried by Mercury. It is 
situated in the northern hemisphere, to the south of 
the constellation Draco, having Cygnus on one ride 
and Hercules on the other. Tlio name Vega is given 
to its largest star, which is one of tho first magnitude, 
and situated nearly in the centre of the constellation. 

Lnssicig, li-thrai'-te-e (from Gr. luthron, blood 
mingled with dust, because of its colour), in liot., the 
Loose-strife fans., a net. ord. of Bicotyledunr*, sub-class 
CulueUloree, having tho following essential characters: 
—Herns or shrubs, with entire, exstipulate, and usually 
opposite leaves. Calyx tubular, ribbed, persistent, 
bearing deciduous petals and stamens, the latter being 
inserted below the petals; anthers ‘deoiled, aduate, 
bursting longitudinally; ovary superior, with exile 
placentation; style 1. Fruit membranous, dehiscent, 
surrounded by tbelnon-adlierenl calyx. Seeds numerous, 
exalbuminous. The greater number of these plants 
are tropieal, but a few are found in the temperate 
regions of Europe and North America. The species 
Igthnim Saliearia is the purple loosestrife, a common 
British plant. This is said to lie useful as an astringent 
in diorrhcM. The order contains 36 known genera and 
about 300 ipeoies. 
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_ it the thirteenth letter and the tenth 
consonant of the English alphabet. It is the 
labial letter of tbe liquid series, and in all positions 
hot one uniform well-known sound, as in mine, camp, 
jam. It Is pronounced, says Ben Jonson, with a kind 
of humming Inward, the bps closed; open and full in 
the beginning, obscure in the end, and meanly in 
the mi3U- It is one of the easiest to articulate, end 
ia therefore one of tbe first uttered by children, and 
in most languages it forme a prominent letter in the 
words for mother. The letter « has a place in all 
known languages, and tbe English sound of it is that 
which it has also he- ssost of the European tongues. In 
French and Portuguese, however, at tbe end of a 
word, and in most cades at the end of a eyllable.it 
loses its proper sound, and serves only to give a nasal 
sound to the vowel which precedes it. Among tbe 
ancient Bo mans, too, ns wee but very faintly pronounced, 
fry frw rather a rest between two syllables then an 
artientotiont and hence it wss snbjeot to elision. M 
easily into other letters, losing itself in the 


preceding or succeeding letters,—a oiroamstaaoe wUoh 
the etymologist muti neer in mind in seeking the 
derivation m connection of words baring that letter 
in their root. U interohaagss with %, b , g, «, ttadw, 
and frequently disappears altogether, Like Other 
liquids, it also not unfrequeutly changes its position 
with regard to the vowel of a root, The Greek and 
Hebrew m, as a numeral, .denoted 40; .the Roseau sS 
(probably as being the initial letter of mill*, 4 then* 
sand) denoted 1,000; and this ie its numerical vnlaath 
English, if is likewise used by printers for the unit 
of measure of prinfhd matter. Types of the same 
fount have bodies of equal thickness in one dirsesiop, 
and tbe square of this dimension ia used ia deter* 
mining tbe amount of printed matter in a given space, 
and is termed an m. 

Min, mdb, is the name of a fairy oclobreted by' 
Shakespeare end other Euglish poets. Tbe name has 
been variously derived; but tbe most probable dariva* 
lion of it ia from tbe Cymric mob, a child. According 
to Voss and others. Mob was not the queen of the 
fuirics, that dignity having been ascribed to her from W 
mistaken use of the old English word queen, ot'gpean, 
which meant only a woman. 

MaCahauiziko, mak-iddlm-V-einp, a method of 
firming roads, invented by Mr. M'Adiwn, whose pftltte 
is perpetuated in the verb to maradamixe. In this 
method the road is made entirely of angular piece* of' 
stone, without any kind of binding material. The 
stones used (or this purpose mutt be hard and tough, 
such os the whinstnnes, basalts, granites, and beach 
pebbles, so that they may mist the action of the 
n'lioela. Hardness alone is not sufficient, for flint* 
stones aro hard but brittle, end are soon crushed into 
powder, as are also the softer sandstones. The angular 
stone fragments used in macadamising must be of auoh 
a size as to pass freely, by their largest dimensions, 
through a ring 'IK inches in diameter. 

Macahonu: VhitHSs, nnM--il-iV.aU: (Fr. maearonique, 
from It ill. muerheroni), is a species of ludioroue 
metrical composition, in which the words of a modern 
language arc Latinized. Tt is said to have been 
invented by ThrnphtJo Folengo, a Benedictine monk 
of Casino, who Jlmuishcd curly in tho lfltli century, 
and wrote under the immo of 'Merliuo Coeuaio. Em 
principal poem, “ Maccurooea,” ie a burlesque mixture 
of Latin, Italian, Tuscan, and plebeian words and 
forms, and satirically narrates the advennre* of its hero 
until he finally arrive* in hell; tbe three last books 
being a parody on part of Dante's “ Inferno.” In .the 
preface, or “apologclica" to the work, be describee 
ibis now species of poetry, deriving its name from 
macaroni; because, like that melange, it should be 
course and popular. Antonins de Arena, a lawyer at 
Avignon, wrote in tliie style us early soma say as IMS; 
and it soon beciano highly fashionable in Rnghmd, 
France, Germany, and Italy. Mnearonic# were fondly 
cherished by Uabelois, who often referred to Me riba, 
the Cook (Coccaio). John Skelton introduced it date* 
England in the reign of Henry VII., and ttnontiaasd 
fashionable during tbe reign of Elisabeth. Dunbar* 
a Scotch poet of Skelton'* own age, was alio distla* 
guislted in this way. His “ Testament of Maister A ttdew 
Kennedy ” represents the character of an idle, die* 
solute scholar, and ridicules the timers] eeremonaew 
the Romish church, almost every alternate line Msg 
composed of the formularies of a Latin trill Mu 
shreds of the breviary. Thus,— 

*'I will no priestis for me sing, ’ - 
Die* tile, Ain irm ; 

Nor yet nobellis for me ring, 

Strut temper tolet fieri} 

But a bag-pyp to play a spring, / 

Et miinsi ale-ttiip ante me, ice. ‘ *" '\i 

Drummond of Uawthorndno has also written JmSyk 
style. His “Polemo Middiuia," or War on a Dung)»S 
deicribet a fend between two ftshwomcn, Vitr*b*/{tii' 
Lady Bcotetarbet) andHebarna (the Lady KeshuiWB 
The following are some of tiwMMiatailts whom 
summons to her aid;— 

“ Ooovoeai extemple b or row m e nu os atm 
Tnmultn^«qne tlmul seekoeo ex kHeh , 

Huso qui dlrtiferse territ cunt dMiEpwiy dfci 
Huno qui gtaehas eotvttheae 
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Coalhengbos nigri grinantes more direUi, 

Meggy am magi* dootam milkers couwa*, 

St doct&m suepsre flours* et ateroere beddos 
Nansyam, dare* bene qu® keepsverat omnm, 
Quasque Isa am eardare aolet gteasy-flngria Betty." 

The following ia drt aocount (from the Froiieidot, in a 
pamphlet entitled "The University Snowdrop") of 
one of the Edinburgh “ bickers," which are of more 
than local oelobrity:— 

“ Anno incipiento bappenabit tnowere multom 
Et gala intenaum atreetoa codorabit wi‘ slides, 
Coustanterquo little boya alidad et pitched about 
anowlmlta, 

Quorum not a few banged up the eyes of studentes 

' Irritate, studentes charge bant policemen to take up 
Little boys, sad Charlies refueabant eo for to do, 
then 

Oontemptim studentes appellabant * Fedicatores.* 
Studentes indignant reverberant compliments. 

Com multi homines ‘ blackguards* qui gentlemen 
vocant, 

Bakers, et batchers, et bailies, et colliers atras, 

Et alios, eessatorea qui locus ccclesim frequent 
•*Tron Church* ot Cowgate oam its odoriferous 
abyss. 

Assanltant studentes stickis ot umberelibus. 

4 Hit *im hard I hit 'im hard 1 * shoutant * damnatos 
puppies,* 

* Catamitosque torioa* appellant et various vile 
terms 

Stadentes audiebant, sed devil an answer returned." 

'The author of the following book inscription seems 
resolved, at all hazards, to maintain bis right of pro¬ 
perty i— 

" Si quisqaia furetur 
This little libellum. 

Far Fhcsbam, per Jovetn, 

I'll kill him I i’ll fell him; 

In ventrem illius 
I'll stick my acalpellum. 

And teaoh him to steal 
My little libellum." 

Some very successful macaronics have appeared in 
FuimA.—B ef. Macarontana, oh Milangtt dt Literature 
nacaroniqu* dee dyfferentt peuplet tie I'Europe, par 
M, O. Dalepierro, Faria, 1852; Dt la Literature mu- 
eanmigue et dt guelguet Earetie bibliographiguet de et 
genre, par M. O. fielepierre, 1868. 

MaoaW, mS-kau 1 IMacrocercut), a bird belonging to 
the family PiifttiMs, or Farrot tribe, and distin- 
.guished from other Seantorti (the class of the family, 
so named from their being climbers) by reason of 
their having their cheeks destitute of feathers, and 
their tail-feathers being long. The macaws arc natives 
of South America, where they were first discovered. The 
scarlet macaw, Ara (maerooereue ) liaeao, is, perhaps, 
the most splendid, as well aa the largest species of the 
entire parrot family. Some of them measure thirty- 
six inches and more from tbe tip of the bill to the 
extremity of the tail, and their plumage is a bright 
aoarlet, relieved with different stiaaings of blue, yellow, 
and green. The great green macaw, Am (maeroeereut) 
militant, is a native of tbe Andes, where it is often 
fonnd at an elevation of 3,(XX) feet from the sea. In 
former times this bird used to be presented, aa an 
ineatimable gift, by the Indians to their Incas, who 
valued the macaw extremely. It is extremely gre¬ 
garious and mischievous, by reason of its predatory 
nature, as it commits great damage upon plantations 
and gardens, which it plunders right and left. Tbe 
characteristics of tbe macaw are the same as the rest 
of the Peiltaeiia, and will be found given under the 
article PanmoT Familt. 

Maccabeus, Books of, mik’-i-leet, k the name 
given to certain apooryphal books of tbe Old Testa¬ 
ment, contaiuing principally tbe details of the straggles 
of the lews against the civil and religious tyranny of 
the Syrian kinga in the heroic period of the Maccabees. 
The books are connected only by their subjects, being by 
- Si® sr *»t authors, and of widely unequal literary merit. 
The two Brat Ut order were declared canonical by the 
£ councils oT Florsnoe and Trent, and are also contained 
>_ .to the original translation'of Luther. The first bock 
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of Maccabees* contains a history of the Jews from the 
reign of Antioohna Epiphanes till the death of the 
Jewish priest Simon, i. e. from 176 to 136 ».c. It 
may be divided into four parts; via.,—1. From the 
oommsnoement of Antioohus Epiphanes** reign till the 
death of Mattathias (i. ii.); 2. the history of the 
presidouoy of Judas Maceabeus (iii.—ix. 28) ; 3. the 
government and high priesthood of Jonathan (ix. 23— 
xii. 53) ; 4. history of the high-priest Simon (xiii.—xvi.J. 
The Greek text of tbs Septuagint version is the ori¬ 
ginal of oil the others; bat there is little doubt that it 
was written originally in Hebrew. Of the author 
nothing is known; but he must have been a Palestinian 
Jew, and have lived some time after the events re¬ 
corded in the book. Though in some instances unsatis¬ 
factorily defective and uncritical, and occasionally 
extravagant, it is upon the whole entitled to credit for 
general accuracy. The second book of Maocahees ia 
inferior in many respects to the first in simplicity, 
credibility, naturalness, correctness, Ac. It professes 
to be an abridgment of an earlier historical work by 
a Jewish writer of Cyrene, named Jason, relating the 
principal events of Jewish history in the reigns of 
Seleucus IV., Antiochus Epiphanes, and Antioohna 
Eupatur. It partly goes over the same ground with 
the first book, but r imences ton or twelvo years 
earlier, and embrace m all a period of fifteen years. 
The preciso age, eithc i of toe author or his predecessor 
Jason, is unknown. The two Jotters with which the 
hook begins are generally regarded as spurious, and 
the other parts abound with inaccuracies, and even 
self-controaiotiona. The third book of Maooabees is 
prior in time to the first end second, and, indeed, does 
not touch on tho time of the Maccabean heroes. It 
gives an account of a sacrilegious attempt of Ptolemy 
Philopator, after his victory over Antiochus the Great, 
at Kttphia (217 B.c.), to enter the holy of holies at 
Jerusalem, which was baffled by a miracle. Upon his 
roturn to Egypt ho resolved to avenge himself upon 
the Jews there; and those of them who would not 
consent to bo initiated into the orgies of Bsocbus, he 
caused to be chained in the great circus at Alexandria, 
in order to be trampled to death by elephants. Two 
angels appeared, in a terrible form, between the Jews 
and the elephants, when the latter went bsokwards and 
crushed the soldiers. The king caused the Jews to be 
released, appointed a festival, and made an edict that 
nono of his subjects should injure a Jew on account of 
his religion. The author and his age are both un¬ 
known ; and, indeed, tho entire history is nothing else 
than a most absurd Jewish fable. The fourth book of- 
Maccabees it generally suppoiod to be the same with 
the "Supremacy of Besson," attributed to Josephus 
by Jerome, Eusebins, and others. It oontuns an 
ascetio treatise on the dominion of right reason over 
the passions, as illustrated by the history of the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Eleazar, tho seven brothers, and their 
mother, being an inflated. amplification of that his¬ 
tory as given in 2 Mace. vi. vii. Tbe author makes 
many historical blunders, and the whole manner and 
diction disprove it to be the work of Josephus. Nothing 
is known of its author, and it it believed not to be 
earlier than the 2nd century of onr era. The fifth 
book of Maccabees is now extant only in the Arabio. 
It comprises a history of Jewish affaire from the at¬ 
tempt on the treasury at Jerusalem by Heliodorus, 
and brings it down to tbe extermination of the house 
of the Maccabees by Herod the Great. The work was 
originally written in Hebrew, but who the translator 
was it is impossible to say; but he aeems to have lived 
after the destruction of toe tomple<et Jerusalem by 
Titus. Only tho first two boon of Maccabees are 
printed in the Apocrypha of King James's version. 

Macs, matte, a term of doubtful etymology, ori¬ 
ginally signifying a dub of me t g in s * din warfare. The 
gradual course of improvemantdHvingrendered armour 
impenetrable by edged weapons, themaoe was used os 
an instrument of effectual demolition. In its simplest 
form the mace was only a abort strong iron dub, and 
its shape varied among different nations and at different 
times *. sometimes a ball wassAtaobad to the end by a 
triple ebain. At present the mace, in a more orna¬ 
mental form, is used as an ensign of authority borne 
before magistrates < of this kind is toe maeapLaoed 
before theSpeaksr of toe Howe of O wsttWt whilst 





tbM officer preeldee at the sitting* of the House. Id 
• “committee of the whole knar or when any other 
tnamnar preetdattn the oboe of too Speaker, the mace 
is laid under the table, when Cromwell dissolved the 
Long Parliament, he stigmatised the maoe ea " a 
bauble,” and ordered it to be “taken away." The 
*r old maee of the -Sousa of Commone wet broken up, 
melted, end sold by order of the Houee, Aug. Oth, 1040. 

Mi.cn, in Bot. {Sot Mtwbtioa.) 

Maobratiov, mit-t-rai'-thun (Lat. maetro, I soften 
with water), is the inftiiion of snbstenees in eold 
liquids. The term is usually employed with regard to 
vegetable aubstanoea, when they ere reduced to powder 
end exposed to the action of water, or any other liquid, 
without the asaistence of heat, in which last respeot it 
differs from digtiUoH. .Maceration is useful either 
when it is required merely to soften the parts of the 
enbatanoe operated on, as when cinnamon end clot eg 
are macerated in water before distillation, or in cases 
where heat would be injurious, as when volatile or 
aromatic substances are used. 

Ma cniA.VBLLii.NiSY, is a term 

applied to a detestable system of politics, after Nicolo 
Macbiavelli, a native of Florence (1408—1527). The 
obnoxious principles ere set forth more particularly in 
a work of his eelfod “ II Principe.” The meaning and 
object of this work have been much discussed; but from 
n letter of the author's, discovered only in 1810, in 
which he speaks of being then engaged upon it, there 
can be little doubt that it was written with a view to 
recommend himself to the Medioi. The “ Principe ” 
is an account of how tyrannical power is to bo acquired 
and preserved,—by overlooking every law, and making 
use of any means, however criminal, to promote its 
purposes. Some have regarded the work us satirical; 
others that its object was to make tyrants odious; 
others that he was desirous of seeing a free and united 
Italy, and that he believed any means to be lawful for 
the attainment of that object. In judging of the work, 
we muBt take into account the circumstances and eha- 
racter of the times in which it was written. Had his 
hook taken the form of a commentary npon history, all 
that he says would have only been matter of fact; but 
whatever may be the character of the book, the term 
Machiavellianism is used to denote whutevor is infa¬ 
mous and perfidious in polities. 

SlACmcotmow, mi-tkikf-o-lai-thnn (Fr.» ndchccovlit, 
from meehet, lighted materials; eoultr, to pour down), 
a term bestowed on those opening!) in tbe parapet of a 
fortified building through which ignited substances, or 
melted lead, stonee, fee., were poured or hurled down 
at (he besiogen. Maobioolations were made in the 
soffit or under surface of the projecting parapet, which 
was supported on corbel-stones, the perforations them¬ 
selves being in the soffit between those stones. By 
means of these arrangements the besieged, while pro¬ 
tected by the parapet, were enebled to harass the 
attacking parly fn a most formidable manner. 

Maoxbbxl, in iV-t-rel (Du. maeltreel, from Lat. 
maculate, spotted),fa member of the Setmleriia, a 
family of acauthopterygious Ashes, snd known by tbe 
scientific appellation of Somber tcomber, according to 
the Linniean system. Tbe generic characters of the 
maokerel are as followsScales on the body small and 

smooth; ver¬ 
tical fins not 
bearingseales; 
two dorsal fins 
widely sepa¬ 
rated ; some 
of the poste¬ 
rior rays of 
thnseconddor- 
sal and the 
anal fin free, 

**«**» STLA 

the tail slightly earinsted; one row of sinsll coni¬ 
cal teeth in eaoh jaw; tbe parts of the gill-coves* 
without dentieulations or spinesj and, lastly, the 
branemnetegoua rays seven in number. Ite usual 
length wise between twelve nd sixteen inches; but it 
is •oeeasiousltjr found in northern sese of even greater 
else. Tbenote la Minted, and the under jaw is the 
longest.. The colour of the hack above the lateral line 
117# 
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" The drift net is twenty feet deep by one hundred and 
twonty feet long, well corked at the top, but without 
lead at tbe bottom. They are made of small fine twine, 
which is tanned of a roddish-brown colour to preserve 
it from the action of the sea-water; and it is thereby* 
rendered much more durable. Tbe aise of the mesh u 
about two and a half inohes, or rather larger. Twelve, 
fifteen, or sometimes eighteen of these nets are attached 
lengthwise by tying along a thick rope, called the drift* 
rope, and at the ends of eaoh net. to each other, When 
arran ged for depositing in the sea, a large buoy attached 
to tlio end of the drilt-rope is thrown overboard, the 
vessel is put before the wind, and as she sails dong, the 
rope, with the nets thus attaohed, is passed over the 
stern into the water till the whole of the nets are run 
out. The net thus deposited hangs suspended in tbe 
water porpendioularly, twenty feet deep from the drift- 
rope, aud extending from tbreeansrtora of a mile to 
a mile, and even a mile and a hair, depending on the 
number of nets belonging to the party or company en¬ 
gaged in fishing together. When the whole ofthe nets 
aro thus handed out, the drift-rope is shifted from the 
stern to the bow of the boat, and sbe rides by it as if 
at anchor. The benefit gained by the boat's hanging 
at the and of tho drift-rope is, that the net is kept 
strained in a straight line, whioh, without this pull 
uponit, would not be the case. Tbe nets are shot in the 
evening, and sometimes hauled onee daring tbe night, 
or allowod to remain in the water until the morning, 
The fish roving in the dark through the water hang in 
the meshes of the net, whioh are large enough to admit 
them beyond the gill-oovers and pectoral fins, but not 
largo enough to allow the thickest part of the body to 
pass through. Tbe nets are thus hauled in t—* capstan 
on deck is manned, and the drift-rope attaohed to it s 
one man stands forward to untie the upper edge of 
each net from tho drift-rope, while others hand in tins - 
net with the fish on one side of the vessel, the other 
being devoted to hauling in the drift-rope. Tbe whole 
of the net in, and tbe fish secured, the vesselruns back 
into harbour, or deposits her cargo on board some 
swifter boat in oompany. whioh carries it to the nearest 
market.” The mackerel is also taken by line-fishing, 
ono of the best baits being a small tapering pieoe of red 
cloth, which it eagerly bites at. (Ate Fiiunus.) 

Maomtxa, tnak-iu'-ri (in honour of William Mooutrs, 
a North-American geologist), in Bot., a gen. of the net, 
ord. Moracea. The wood of the spaoiee M, tineloria, 
a native of the West Indies and South America, is qf 
a golden-yellow colour, and is mneh employed in this 
country and elsewhere as a dyeing agent. It ia aott- 
monly known as fattie, or old. futUe, to distinguish it * 


from young 


a as fust 
fume. ( 


8*o Bans.) Tbs fruit is edible, 




ions as ay allow war-paint. 

Macsabtottos, mA-kr&-bi-ot'-ikt -f Or- undent, long, 
and Mot, life), is applied to (he scienee cfpnmi^r 
life. (8oo IiOjraxvuT.) ” ' 

Macbofifm, md-kro-pi'-ptr (Ghr. mdkrat, Iong- LeA 
piper, pepper), in Bot., a gen. of (he net. ord. tlptfStS 
acre. The specie* if. «s%sNeu*l ia the osMfewM*’ 
Ava pepper-shrub, from, too rbixome of vfofofr Mp4 
South-Sea islander! prepare an intoxicating and mfiK’f 
ootio drink, called one, or cose. Vha plamt httbwkf 
used medhnnaUy in chronic rheumatism and vhuafitf 
affections. >’ *' 

M a o is m , mod'-ams (Fr. me, my, snd dame, lady),a > 
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French title, originally applied only to fam ale saints nod 
ladies of quality, but which is now common to all married 
women, of whatever rank or condition, Under the 
old French monarohy. the daughters of the sovereign 
received this title; the eldest being simply Madame, 
the others Madame Elizabeth, &c. More strictly, 
however, it belonged to the wife of the king's eldest 
brother, the sitter of the king’s father or mother, or 
the (eldest daughter of the dauphin, by only one of 
whom oould the title be borne at. the same time. Met* 
demoiselles was thetitle of honouf liorno by the daugh¬ 
ters of the king’s younger eons, and of his brothers 
and uncles; the one taking precedence of the others 
in rank or birth being Mademoiselle. 

M Annas. (See Braia.) 

Majdhousb. (See Lnnatia Asylum.) 

Mabxbss. (See Luxxcy, iHBAjriTT.) 

Maoovira, mtl-ion'-ni (Ital., my lady), a word origi¬ 
nally used lu Italy, like Madame in France, as a title 
of honour and dignity; but now moro particularly ap¬ 
plied to the Virgin Mary, as, in other languages, she is 
celled Our Lady. It is also applied to a number of 
Celebrated piotures m which the virgin forms the sole 
or principal objeot; as the Madonna di San Sisto, of 
Banaelle, now in the picture-gallery at Dresden. 

■ Madbbtobb, m&d'-re-pore, a term Qrst employed by 
Imperati to designate a genus of coral-bmldmg ani¬ 
mals, in which the calcareous axis has its wliolo surface 
beset With small lamellate and stellate depressions. 
Etymologically, the word is a compound of tlm French 
■sM, spotted, and tho Latin poriu, a pore. The 
genus was adopted by Linnteus, who ranked it among 
Els Vtrmet Zoaphila, and characterized it as follows 
“Animalresembling a medusa; coral with lamellate 
■tar-shaped cavities." 

MaduhuIi, mSd'-re-gdl (Bp., Fr.), is a kind of short 
poem, having generally fewer verses than the sonnet, 
and admitting of greater liberty in the arrangement of 
the rhymes and verses. It expresses in simple language 
some tender I and delicate thought, generally of an 
amatory or pnsloral character, though occasion ally it 
ventures upon a higher strain. The etymology of the 
word is nncertain, and numerous opinions have been 
hazarded regarding it. The earliest madrigals were 
those of Lemmo of Pistoia, set to mnsic by CaseJla, 
Who is mentioned bv Dante. They were generally eul- 
tivated in Europe from the latter part of the 15th to 
the end of the 18thcentury. In England they attained 
a high degreo of excellenee during the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth, and are said to be in no way inferior to those of 
Italy; tho bast known among English madrigal writers 
being Orlando Gibbons. The madrigals of Tasso arc 
among the finest specimens of Italian poetry. 

MaGAZHUI, mSg-S-eeen' (Fr. magaein), in Lit., is the 
name given to certain periodical works of a miscella¬ 
neous character, containing a variety of essays in prose 
and verse, reviews, Ac. The use of the word in this 
sense is of modern introduction, being in England first 
adopted in "The Gentleman's Magazine,” the first 
number of which was published in January, 1731, and 
which baa been regularly oontinued monthly to the 
present time. Boon after "The Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine," a rival work appeared under the title of "The 
London Magazinehut it was discontinued in 1763. 
“The Scots Magazine,” which was commenced at 
Edinburgh in 1739, is also numbered with the things 
that were. Before the establishment of " The Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine,^.the periodical publications were 
almost wholly cpdaced to political transactions and to 
foreign and domatio occurrences. The magazines, 
however, have opened up extensive and varinns fields 
of inquiry, and have been the means of diffusing a 
general habit of reading throughout the country. In 
the present day articles by our most distinguished 
literary men ana men of acienoe are to be found in 
our magazines, so important a branch of literature 
have they now become. 

Maobalbv Asti.ukb, nSf-dH-len, is the name given 
to certain institutions which have recently been esta¬ 
blished in some of our larger towns, to afford a retreat 
to penitent prostitutes, and to enable them to forsake 
their evil made of life. A society for this object was 
established in London in 1788, principally by the exer¬ 
tions of Dr. Dodd. These institutions nave been the 
, means of effecting much good, and of restoring to 
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their families and to aooisty many who would hove 
otherwise been lost. By for the greater number of 
those who have been protected in suflh asylams have 
subsequently continued respectable cad correct in 
their behaviour. In the asylum they are employed in 
various kinds of work, and no ouo who has conducted 
herself with propriety in the house ie allowed to leave 
it unprovided for. 

M a on a lb ir Collbob, Oxxoxn, maud'-S-lo*, waa 
founded in 1868, by William of Waynflete, bishop of 
Winchester, and lord high chancellor of England, for 
a president, 40 fellowa, SO scholars called dentin, a 
Bohooimaster, an usher, 4 chaplains, an organist, 8 
clerks, and 16 choristers. The statutable restriction Of 
fellowships to certain counties and dioceses is abolished 
by an ordinance framed tier the college uudev powers 
granted by 17 A18 Viet. o. 81; and ten of the fellowships 
are to be suspended, and ten demyships added to the 
statutable number. Demyships hereafter to be filled 
up are to be tenable, without reference to place of birth, 
for five years, and no longer. Twenty exhibitions uro 
to be established for deserving persona in need of 
support, at the university; and four professorships 
(to he called the Waynflete professorships) are to 
bo founded and maintained within the oollege, in lieu 
of the lectureships to tinned in the existing statutes. 
Among the eminent : -nous who received their edu¬ 
ce! ion at this eolleg- are Cardinal Wolsey, Lilly tho 
grammarian. Fox the martyrologist, Hampden, 
Uummond, Addison, end Gibbon. The number or 
members of convocation is 163, of members on the 
books 250.—Hof. Oxford Unkereilg Calendar for 1883. 

Maoualbn Hall, Oxxonn, was erected by Bishop 
Waynflete, for students previous to admission into his 
college, and was governed by one of the fellows till 
1003, when it became un independent hall. This hall 
is possessed of ono heneliee, four scholarship! for per¬ 
sons educated at Worcester-cathedral aohool, four 
open scholarships, two exhibitions for persons educated 
at the Hampton Lucy school, mid two exhibitions in 
the appointment of the principal. All the scholarships 
and erhihitimis’are tenable for three yean. If, in too 
judgment of tho principal, candidates from the above* 
mentioned schools shall not be of sulHoient merit, the 
scholarships and exhibitions are to be thrown open 
to general competition. Humber of members of con¬ 
vocation 153, of members on the books 873.—Bef. 
Oxford Unicertily Calendar for INKS. 

Magdalbnk Collbob, CxsinuiooB, was built by 
Edward Stafford, dnke of Buokiugham, in 161(1, under 
the name of Buckingham House, on the site of an 
ancient hostel, belonging to tho abbeys of Ely, Ramsey, 
and Walden. On the attainder of the duke, it fell to 
the crown, and was grunted to Thomas lord Audley of 
Walden, lord high chancellor of England, who in 
1542 endowed it for a master and four fellows. It had 
also fourteen bye fellowships; bnt by the new statutes 
it is declared that,—(1) “ Ho person shall hereafter 
be elected to any bye followshipnow existing in the 
college; (2) there Bhall hereafStr be eight open fel¬ 
lowships on the foundation of the college, the condi¬ 
tions of tenure being specified in the new statutes; 
(3) the additional fellows and their successors snail 
bo denominated respectively the Spendluffe, Wray, 
Drury, and Millington fellows, in commemoration or 
the benefactions made to the college by Mr. Spendluffe, 
Sir Christopher Wray, the Hov. Drue Drury, end Dr. 
Millington. It is also declared that (except those 
scholarships and exhibitions, the right of preference 
to winch is by act 19 A 20 Viet. o. 88, preserved to 
particular schools) all restrictions-' shah Be entirely 
removed, nnd the total amount of aucb scholarshipi 
and exhibitions shall form a general fund for open 
scholarships. There shall hereafter be three open 
scholarships of at least £60, three of at least £40, and 
six of at least £20 a year each,—Ref. Cambridge VnU 
verettg Calendar, 

Maobubobo OxxtCKM. {See Ciktcbixb o* 
Magsrburg.) 

M so got, mSfyot (W. magrod). In general language, 
a term used to designate the larva* of dipterous, by- 
menopterons, and some coleopterous insects. ({%» 
Ixncr-TXAUSxoxKxnoim.) , 

Mast, mai'-ji, was the name giveft to the caste 
of priests among the ancient Modes m Persians. 
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Tto etymology of the word is doubtful, but it hs* been 
omgectored to to oonneetsd with tto root of the 
Amk mega* and Lotte mag ow, signifying great. 
Tto magi formed one of' tto ate tribe* into which the 
Medea were origmeUy divided, ond on tto down Mil 
«f the Median empire, they continues to retain a great 
r degree of power and authority with the oonqtierors, 
' being the recogniaod ministers of the national religion. 
The great apostle of their religion tree Zoroaster. 
They were to celebrated for their enchantments, that 
they hare given name to the art of magio or enohant- 
nient. They were also learned as astrologers, end 
their name wee applied to any one celebrated for 
wisdom; hence the wise men of the East who came to 
eee Jesus are simply called magi. {See Gtranaxs.) 

M* QIC, » itf'-Uc (Lat. magia ).—In its ancient sense, 
tbiaword signified the science and doctrine of the magi, 
or wise men of Persia; in a more modern sense, magia 
ie a science which teaches bow to perform wonderful 
and eurpriaing feat*, or to produce unexpected effects. 
Originally, the word megic carried with it an innocent 
and praiseworthy meaning, being used to signify the 
study of wisdom and the more sublime parts of 
knowledge. When, however, the ancient magi engaged 
themselves in eatrology, divination, sorcery, and other 
similar branches of the occult sciences, the terra magic 
became in time of bad repute, and was only used to 
signify an unlawful and diabolical art, depending on the 
assistance of the devil end of the spirits of the dead. 
The possession of magical powers has formed a portion 
of superstitious belief 'among nil nations at all times; 
but of all people, the ancient Romans were tho most 
superstitious in this and other respects. They placed 
the utmost belief in auguries and divinations. • It, w also 
a remarkable fact, that while their religion decreed 
these rites, they were elwaye searching niter fresh ex¬ 
citement from others, which'were not only unauthorised 
but Condemned by their own laws. Amongst these may 
bo mentioned the magical practices of the Thessalian 
witches, of the Persian magi, end of the sorcerers of 
Egypt and Phrygia, and the numberless other foreign 
nations with whom they were brought in contact by 
their conquests. The emperors were constantly issuing 
and renewing edicts against these practices in thn most, 
ineffect ual manner, and it is probable that from this 
circnmatance magio began to be looked upon as a 
black and unholy art,—an idea which became rooted 
in the minds of the inhabitant* of southern Rurope. 
In the North, supernatural power was looked upon with 
high respeot; and in the East, tho favourite land of 
eorcery and magio, the professors have been., looked, 
upon to venerable rather than as hateful froth. - time 
immemorial. According to Cornelius Agrippa, magic 
may be divided into three kinds,—natural, celestial, 
ana ceremonial or superstitious. Natural wagic is 
simply the application of natural active causes to 
passive subjeets, by means of which many surprising, 
but yet natural, effeots are produced. Without doubt, 
such have been some of those miracles wrought by 
ancient magicians/ whose knowledge of the various 
powers of nature, there is reason to believe, was much 
greater than the self-sufficiency of modern vanity is 
willing to admit. Amongst the Crusaders and other 
Christian warriors of the middle ages, magic was 
looked upon as a peculiar ally of the infidels, with 
whom they were in contact. In their imagination, also, 
the inhospitable North was peopled with enchanted 
castles and spectral illusions. In the romances of the 
period, founded on historical encounters, there is 
usually a good magician, who sides with the Christian 
party; while necromancers, who work evil, hack up 
tto infidels. CelettM magic closely resembles judicial 
astrology. It attributes to spirits a kind of role or 
dominion over the planets, end to the planets a rule 
over the destinies of men. On this foundation, a 
ridiculous kind of system woe built up. Superttitiou* 
magic consists in tto invocation of devils. Its effects 
are usually evil, bnt surpassing the powers of nature, 
being supported by some Supposed compost, cither 
tacit or rapress, with evil spirits. There is every reason 
to believe that this specie* of magic originated in 
Egypt. The first magicians mentioned in history were 
’Egyptians; end that people, ao famed for their 
wisdom, not only believed in the axietene* of demons, 
bat also that different orders of these spirits presided 
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over tiw dement* of fire, air, earth, and water, to 
well as over the persons and affairs of awn. Oouso- 
quently. every disease which fleah ia hate.to wto 
laid to uts charge of some particular demon. Whan * 
person woe seised with a fever, or other complaiirt, 
they never thought of searching fob the natural MMto 
of the disease, and so curing it; but, Attributing tike 
complaint to the possession of some demon, thqy 
endeavoured to drive it forth by mean* of incantotteto 
and ch arms. These notion* spread from tto EgyftMliS 
to the Hebrews, aiqpngst whom w* find k beam that 
nearly every disease was due to tto agency of demon* 
or devils. Superstition* of a similar stamp were alee. 
brought from Egypt and Chaldea by Pythagoras, and 
transmitted by him and his followers to the Platouists 
of Greece. The advance of the Christian religion, tto 
revival of learning, and the progress of noturaieewnoe, 
long ago banished this kind of superstition from oil 
the enlightened European nations.— Xaf. Scott’s JDe- 
monologg and Witchcraft ; Brewsters Letter* ea 
Natural Magic ; (Quarterly Eeoietc, vol*. 48,88] Wto- 
dischmsnn’s Inqmrie* reepectiug Aetrology, Atcktmg, 
and Magic (in German, Frankfort, 1818). 

Magiciaxb, ini-jith'-ihi*, ia applied to aueh as prae- 
tisr t lie art of magic. The early Christian* were derided 
by this name because it was prefended that our Saviour 
wrought his miracles by magio. Even in the time of 
Augustine, that writer speaks of a popular belief among 
the enemies of the Church, that Christ hod writ-tea 
books on magic, which he delivered to Peter and Patti 
for the use of his disciples. 

Magic Lantbbs, a species of optiaol instrument, 
the object of which ie to obtain an enlarged repeated- 
tation of figures on a screen in a darkened room, br 
means of light issuing from a lamp or eandle and past, 
ing through a convex lens. The instrument oonalita 
of a lantern, generally of tin, and of a onbioal form, ta 
the interior of whioh it the light. At a perforation in 
one of the aides ia applied a tube, projecting horiron- 
tally from it. Within the tube, and immediately be¬ 
fore the aperture, ie a lens, often nearly a hemisphere 
m form, and threeorfour rashes in diameter: the tube 
also carries within it another, which is furnished with 
u convex lens, end is capable of a small movement for 
the purpose of adjustment. Between tto lenses in the 
tubo and the front of the lantern is a groove, which 
receives a rectangular frame containing a gloss plate, 
on which are painted, in transparent colour*, the 
object* of which an enlarged view ia required. It it 
generally used as a toy, and affords amusement from' 
the grotesque character of tto figures; it is also used 
to enlarge the diagrams in astronomical sad other 
lectures, so as to bo clearly seen by tto audience. The 
magio lantern is said to have been invented by Kiraher 
in the 17th center', It is described by him in Ms “ An 
Magna Lucia et Umbrae." The invention, however. Is 
also attributed to Cellini, who died in 1670. 

Maqistbh, i mO-jit'-tcr (Lat., master), was formerly * 
title conferred upon one who had attained to worn* 
degree of eminence in literature or science. Thorn 
who 1 are now etyled doctor* were formerly termed 
mngistri. 

Magistuato, miy'-U-trait (Lat. magistrates), to a 
publie civil officer vested with the executive govern¬ 
ment, or some branch of it. Of magistrate* some an 
supreme, in whom the sovereign jpower of the state 

{ {■aides; others are subordinate, deriving their authority 
rom the supremo magistrate, accountable to him for 
their conduct, and noting in an inferior or secondary 
sphere. In this eonntry the supreme legislative power 
is vested in tto parliament, and the supreme executive . 
power in the crown. The subordinate magistrates are ' 
principally sheriffh, coroners, justice* of the peace, 
constables, surveyors of highways, and gnardteat ana 
overseen of the poor. Under their pariitotor n«m*v 
in other parts of this work will be firand Mi aeoouhbof 
the different kinds of magistrate*. '• 

Magua Chasm, mUtf-aS kwr'-ii (Lot., tto great 
Charter), in the constitutional history «f England, foifcg 
“ Grass Charter of Liberties" extorted from Hfog^jp* . 
in 1216. This charter i* usually regarded a* thAoSt*'' 
stitutfonal basis of English liberties; but tnmsay of 
its provision*! t seems only to have been * declaration 
at the rights which tod been enjoyed'fa England be¬ 
fore tto Conquest. Tto Anglo-Saxon institution* sod* 
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twn, which ware very favourable to liberty, had been 
almost entirely suppressed by the Iforman conquerors. 
Henry I., when he first seised the crown, to the exclu¬ 
sion of his elder brother Robert, being desirous to win 
the favour of the Saxon as well as the Norman inhabit¬ 
ants of the country, granted a charter, restoring many 
of the ancient liberties, end removing many of the 
feudal oppressions to wluch.the military tenants of the 
crown were liable at the hands of the king. To the 
weakness or imbecility of King John we owe the pos¬ 
session of the Magna Charts, wbiqh, if it did noL found 
the liberties of the English nation, at least defined and 
settled them. The barons, by the illegal end violent 
measures of the king, were driven to take measures for 
their own defence. At length a conference was held 
nt Itimnymede, on the Thames, betweon Staines and 
Windsor, on the 16th of Juno, 1216, and after a long 
discussion the Magna Charta was signed. To secure 
tho execution of the charter, John was compelled to 
surrender the city and Tower of Loudon, to be held by 
the barons till August 16, or until he had completely 
executed the ohartcr. Further, the barons chose 
twenty-live of their number to be guardians of the 
liberties of the realm, with power to make war upon 
the king if ho should violate the charter. The Mngnn 
Charta redressed many grievances incident to feudal 
tenures; prohibited unlawful amercements, distresses, 
or punishments, and restrained the roynl prerogative 
of purveyance and pre-emption ; it regulated tho for¬ 
feiture of land*; established the testamentary power 
of tho subject over part of his personal estnto ; laid 
down the law of dowor; enjoined a uniformity of 
weights and measures; gave new encouragement to 
oommerce; forbade the alienation of lands in mort¬ 
main ; guarded against delars and denials of justice; 
fixed the oourt of Common fleas at Westminster, and 
brought tho trial of issues within the roach of nil free¬ 
men oy means of assises and circuits ; confirmed and 
established the liberties of the city of Londou, and 
other Cities, boroughs, towns, ami ports of the king¬ 
dom ; and protected every individual of tho nation in 
the enjoyment of his life, liberty, and property, unless 
declared to be forfeited bv the' judgment of his peers 
or the law of the land. More particularly it declares 
that “the Church of England shall be free and have 
her whole rights and her liberties inviolable;’* that 
“ neither we nor our bailiff’s shall seize any land or rent 
for any debt eo long as tbo chattels of tho debtor are 
sufficient to pay the debt; nor shall tho sureties of the 
debtor be distrained so long as the principal debtor is 
sufficient for the peymont of the debtthat “ no 
scutage or aid shall be imposed in onr kingdom unless 
by the general council of our kingdom, except for ran¬ 
soming our person, making our eldest son a knight, and 
once for marrying our oldest daughter, and for these 
there shall be paid a reasonable aid;** “a freeman 
shall not be ameroed for a small fault, bat after tho 
manner of the fault, and for a groat crime according to 
the heinousness of it, saving to him his contonement 
(». e., the moans of his livelihood; as the tools of a me¬ 
chanic, or the like), and after tbo same manner a 
merchant, saving to him his merchandise; and a vil¬ 
lein shall be amerced after tho eamo manner, eaving to 
him his wainage (his plough, waggons, &o.); and none 
of these aforesaid ameroeaments shall be assessed but 
by the oath of honest men in the neighbourhood ;** 
“no freeman shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, 
or outlawed, or baniabed, or anyways destroyed; nor 
will we pass upon him, nor will we send upon him, un¬ 
less by the lawful judgment of his peers or by the law 
of the land; we will eell to no man, we will not deny 
to any man, either justioe or right“ all merchants 
shall nave safe and secure conduct to go out of and to 
come Into England, and to stay there end to pass, as 
well by land as by water, for buying and selling, by the 
ancient and allowed anatoms, without any evil tolls, 
except in time of war, or when they are of any 
nation at war with us ;** “It shall be lawful for the 
trave to come tor any one to go ont of our kingdom 
and to return safely and seourely by land or by water, 
saving h is allegiance to ns ,J we wifi not make any 
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castles, liberties, or right, *• will forthwith restore 
thorn to him, and if any dispute arise open this head, 
let the matter be derided by the five-and-twenty bawna 
hereafter mentioned for the preservation of the peace." 
These concessions bring unwillingly granted tor toe 
king, would gladly have been withdrawn; but the 
barons were watchful of their interests, and his son 
Henry III. was obliged to make one or more solemn 
ratifications of the charter. “ It was," says Sir James 
Mackintosh, speaking of toe Magna Charta, “ a pecu¬ 
liar advantage that the consequences of its principles 
were, if wo may so speak, only discovered gradually 
and slowly. It gave out on each occasion only so 
much of the spirit of liberty and reformation ea the 
circumstances of succeeding generations required, and 
as their character would safely bear. For almost five 
centuries it was appealed to as the derisive authority 
on behalf of the people, though commonly to tor only 
as the necessities of each case demanded. “ To have 
produced it, to have preserved it, to have matured it, 
constitute the immortal olaim of England upon the 
esteem of mankind.**—Ref. The (treat Charter and 
Charter of the Forett, by Sir W. Blnckstone; The 
Englieh Constitution, by Sir E. S. Creaey. 

MAGKAiauirv, mha-ntt-nin'-e-te (Let. magnus, great, 
and animat, mind), is '’terally great-mindodness, the 
possession of a mind n - ve being swayed to and fro by 
tho good or evil of '.lus life. Magnanimity was • 
virtue much extolled nj the ancient philosophers. 

Magnesia, m/la-ne'-she-i (from Magnesia, a city of 
Lydia, near which it was originally found), one of a 
group of alkaline earths, of which baryta, etrontia, and 
lime, form the other members. It is the oxide of the 
metal magnesium (uliieh tee), and is generally pre¬ 
pared by calcining the carbonate at a high heat, until 
it glows with a peculiar luminous appearance, called 
brightening. It is much used in pharmacy, under the 
name of calcined magnesia. For the laboratory, it 
may be procured in' a state of purity by igniting 
tho pure nitrate. It is a white powder, varying in 
density according to the Bource from which it is 
obtained. It is unalterable by heat, and has never been 
fused. Jfc slowly absorbs carbonic acid and water from 
tbe air; moistened with water, it combines with it, 
raising tho temperature during th'8 union, and giving 
rise to hydrate of magnesia. Crystallized hydrate of 
magnesia occurs in naturo as the mineral brucite. It 
forms a white powder, whioh slowly absorbs carbonic 
acid from tbe air. Its WBter is easily expelled by 
heat. It is sparingly soluble in water, forming a 
solution exhibiting an alkaline reaction. It is used in 
pharmacy as an antacid and cathartio. 

Hagnhsia, CauBoiraixs ox.—There ere three car¬ 
bonates of magnesia,—the bicarbonate, monooar- 
hnnato, and suocarbonate. Tbe monoearbonate is 
found in natnro in a hydrated condition. as tbe mineral 
magnesite. The anhydrous salt may be prepared by 
placing a tube containing a solution orcarbonate of eodn 
in a strong glass tube containing n solution of snl- 
phato of magnesia, sealing the ontor tnbe hermetically, 
heating it to 320° Fahr., and inverting the whole, so 
that the eolations may mix; orystalline grains of an¬ 
hydrous carbonate being deposited. It is insoluble in 
water, but dissolves in acids. Heated, it beoomes 
converted into magnesia. It dissolves in water satu¬ 
rated with carbonic arid, farming bicarbonate of 
magnesia. The anbearbonete is prepared by boiling 
a solution of the sulphate with exoesa of carbonate 
of potash or soda, and filtering end washing until 
the washings give no precipitate with chloride of ba¬ 
rium. Prepared tons, it forms a bulky white powder, 
and is known as light carbonate qf magnesia. The 
beany carbonate has the same composition, and is pre¬ 
pared by mixing hot solutions of carbonate of soda 
and sulphate of magnesia. It is much less bulky than 
when prepared in the preceding manner. Both forma 
are extensively used in medicine as a cathartic and 
antacid. Carbonate of magnesia is capable of com¬ 
bining with other carbonate* to form double salt*. 
The donble carbonates of magnesia, potash, soda, 
ammonia, and lime, are instances of this. 

Maokbsla, Oman or.—This salt is much used to 
pharmaoy as a gentle aperient. It is prepared or 
mixing powdered carbonate of magnesia and ritriourid 
into apastewitoamkRqtwrtityofwaMrbtBfifra&u* 



of urinary calculi. 

Maqkbsia, Biuoatbs or.—Numerous examples of 
these occur in the mineral kingdom. Meerschaum, 
Bteatite, chrysolite, olivine, and peridote, are all sili¬ 
cates of magnesia. Augite, ampnibole, asbestos, and 
hornblende, are double silicates of lime and magnesia, 
more or less coloured by oxide of iron. Serpentine 
is a mixture of the silicate and hydrate, coloured with 
metallio oxides, and talo is a hydrated silicate. 

Maqxbbia, 8ui<xhatb ox.—This salt occurs in nature 
as hair talt, as an efflorescence on certain magnesian 
minerals. It exists in sea-water and certain spring 
waters in considerable quantity. The springs of 
Epsom, Cheltenham, BeidUtz, ana Pullna, are famous 
for the amount of this salt they contain. I'lio sulphate 
of magnesia of commerce, so extensively used m 
medicine as a cathartic, is prepared in several ways; 
the most common of whten is to dissolve dolomite, 
or magnesian limestone (carbonate of lime and mag¬ 
nesia), in dilnte tulphurio acid; by which means sul¬ 
phate of lime is preeipitated, and the sulpliato of mag¬ 
nesia maybe obtained by evaporating to crystallization. 
Its other aonreez are the mother-liquor of soa-sait, 
and refuse alum-liquors. This salt crystallites in 
reotangular four-sided prisms, enntainingsix equivalents 
of water, wbioh effloresoea slightly in dry air. It is 
very soluble in water, 100 parts of water dissolving 
68 parts of the salt at ordinary temperatures, ana 
160 parts at boiling-point. It is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol. It is employed in the laboratory as a re-agent; 
in whiob case it should be made by dissolving the puro 
carbonate in aulphurio acid, as the commercial salt is 
largely adulterated with sulphate of soda. Its water 
of ooustitution|is oapable of being replaced by alkaline 
snlphstez, giving nse to double salts. 

Mannsm, m Min., native carbonate of mag¬ 
nesia, occurring in serpentine in compact hard amor¬ 
phous masses. 
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aucsline earth magnesia, first isolated by Bossy, who 
obtained it by decomposing the chloride with potassium 
at a high temperature. It is a white malleable silvery 
metal, constant in dry air, but becoming covered with 
a white film of magnesia in the preaenoe of moisture. 
It decomposes water at the boiling-point, eliminating 
hydrogen. Heated to dull redness in air or oxygen, it 
burns with a bright light, and ia converted into mag¬ 
nesia. It fuses at a red heat, and may be distilled out 
Of contact with the air. It forms only one oxide,—mag¬ 
nesia. The beat method of preparing magnesiums* 
that lately patented by Mr. X. Sonstsdt, wbioh consists 
in evaporating a mixed eolation of the obJorides of 
magnesium and oodium to a dry mass, which, when 
heated with sodium ia an iron vessel, yields the metal 
in a state of comparative purity. This process pro¬ 
misee to yield magnesium in quantities, at a price 
thilt would s ec ur e Its common use. In many of it* 
characters, metallic magnesium resembles emo. It 
is the lightest known metal the* remains constant in 
the air at ordinary te m perat ur es. 


Theeobydroasekloride ia made by 
ohloric arid with carbonate of magneeie ana adding „< 
excess of chloride of ammonium, erayjfsting, to 
dryness, and heating in ft platinum-dish. The double 
chloride is decomposed, the whole of the chloride of ; 
ammoninm being expelled, and the aulnrdvoue chloride , 
of magnesium remaining behind. The anbydrofta 1 
chloride forma white deliquescent masses'. The crye* - > 
tallized salt forma oolouricss deliquescent needles, ooa* 
taining six equivalents of water. It forma doublesalts 
with the ohlorides of the alkaline metals. 

Uionuni, Bvnraun ox. ia Ohem.—This com* 
poind ia obtained with difficulty by preeiplteting sul¬ 
phate of magnesia with sulphide of barium. Ite pro¬ 
perties have not been mueh investigated. 

Maoubt, Nxtubs.Ii, nOtf-net (from Magnteia, a 
province in Lydia, whence the Greeks Obtained the 
loadstone), a body endowed with magnetic priority. 
The natural magnet, or loadstone, ia a species of iron- 
ore found in various parts of the earth m irregular or 
crystalline fragments, and occasionally in beds of eon- . 
siderable thickness. Its property of attracting small 
pieces of iron was recognized at a very early date by 
the Greeks, and its wondrous directive power ha* been 
known to the inhabitants of China from time immemo¬ 
rial. If a piece of this magnetic iron-oro be carefully 
examined, it will be found that the attractive force for 
ferruginous particles is greatest at certain points of its 
surfaco, while elsewhere it is much diminished, or even 
altogether absent. These attractive points are called 
the pales of the magnet. If one of the pole auri'aoes 
of a natural loadstone be rubbed in a particular man¬ 
ner over a bar of hardened steel, its characteristic pro¬ 
perties will be communicated to the bar, which will 
then be found to attraot iron-filings likB the loadstone 
itself. Farther, the attractive force will appear to be 
greatest at two points situated very near the extremi¬ 
ties of the bar, and least of all towards the middle. 
The bar of steel so treated is said to be magnetieed, or 
to constitute an artificial magnet . For general purposes 
artificial magnets are made from straight bars, or from 
bars bent into a curvilinear form, resembling a horse¬ 
shoe. The latter are particularly well adapted for dis¬ 
playing the attractive force, aa the two poles can be 
brought into contact with the object to bo lifted. 
Straight bars mast, of coarse, be used in experiments 
upon the directive power. Many artificial magnets, 
either straight or curved, may be combined together 
so as to form a compound magnet. The poles of a Com¬ 
pound horseshoe magnet aro generally armed with 
pieces of very soft iron, to which a movable piece of 
soft iron, called a beeper or lifter, may be conveni¬ 
ently applied. This keeper is found to preserve sad 
increase the foroe of the poles in a very remarkable 
manner. A natural magnet may be armed in a similar 
manner. An electrjHnagnet ia a bar of soft iron ill 
whiob magnetism is temporarily induced by a circu¬ 
lating current of olectricity.—For full directions for 
forming all kinds of artificial magnets, the reader is 
referred to Sir W, B. Harris’s Sudimentury jUagHetism, 
(See Maobstisu, Euctbo-Maghstimi, ana Mao- 
hsto-Elboisicitt.) 

■ Maohstio Ikoh Prams, e variety of iron pyrites 
having magnetic properties, found in hexagonal prisms 
of a bronze colour. The composition of magnolia 
pyrites may be represented by the formula F,B t . 

Magbbtio Nebdlb. (See Coxxass and jDnxartt 
Nazims.) 

Maoxstisv, mag'-net-iem, literally, the attractive 
and repulsive power of the loadstone; generally, that 
peculiar property possessed hr many mineral bodies, 
and by the whole me« of the earth, through which, 
under certain cirenmstanoes, they mutually attract an& 1 
repel one mother, according to determinate lews. 
When a magnetised bar, or natural magnet, is tug. 

ended at its centre in any convenient manner, so pe - 




■ JFrJ.s X.i 


found ia huge quantities, in company with the iodide 
and bromide, in the mother-liquors of salt-works; but 
ttia pure salt is best prepared by dissolving the carbo- 


position, it will tend to s e al e mu e it, and, after a 
oscillations, settle aft rest aa before. The ex— 
which prints towards the eatroftomieal north ia 
distinguished as the eortfc pele at the menus! 
that whiob points southward sa the tenth joii, ; 
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Magnetism 


nagnet, whether natural or artificial, has the two polee ; 
end ns them ere the points of greatest attraction, 
tboir position can be readily ascertained by plunging 
the magnet into fine iron filings. A suspended bsr 
magnet serves to exhibit certain phenomena of attrac¬ 
tion and repulsion in the presence of a second magnet, 
Which deserve particular attention. When a north 
pole ie presented to a sooth pole, or a south pole to a 
north, attraction ensues between them; the ends of 
the boreapproach each other, and, if permitted, adhere 
with considerable force. Wlyra, on tlie other band, 
« north pole is brought near a second north pole, pr a 
south pole near another south pole, mutual repulsion 
is observed, and the ends of the bars recede from eaeh 
other as far as possible. Poles of an opposite name 
attract, and of a similar name, repel eaoh other. A 
email bar, or needle of steel, properly magnetized and 
suspended, and having its poles marked, thus becomes 
an instrument fitted not only to discover the existence 
of magnetio power in other bodies, bnt to estimate the 
kind or polarity oifected by their different parts. A 
piece of soft iron brought into the neighbourhood of 
* magnet acquires itself magnetio properties; the 
intensity of the power thus conferred depends upon 
that of the magnet, and upon the interval which 
divide* the two, becoming greater as that interval 
decreases, and greatest of all when in actual contact. 
The iron, under these circumstances, is said to bo mug. 
netixed by induction, and the effect, which in an 
instant reaches its maximum, is at once destroyed b; 
removing the magnet. When Btecl is substituted for 
iron, the inductive action is hardly perceptible nl first, 
nod only becomes manifest after the lapse of a certain 
time. The stacl bar ( on being removed from the 
magnet, does not entirely loso the induced polarity. 
It becomes, indeed, a permanent magnet, similar to 
the first, and retains its peouliar properties for an 
indefinite period. Magnetio attractions nud repulsions 
ore not in the slightest degree interfered with by tbc 
interposition of substances destitute ol magnetic pro 

S erties. Thiok plates of glass, skclMae, metals, wood. 

C., may be placed between a magnet nud n suspended 
needle, or a piece of iron under its influence, the 
distance being preserved, without the lenst perceptible 
•iteration in its attractive power or force ot induction. 
One kind of polarity cannot be exhibited without the 
Other. If a magnetized bar of steel he broken at its 
neutral point, or in the middle, each of the broken ends 
acquires an opposite pole, so that both portions of the 
bar become perfect magnets; and if the division be 
carried atill further, if the bar be broken iuto a hundred 

E ieces, each fragment will be a complete magnet, 
snng its own north and south poles. The direction 
spontaneously assumed by a suspended needle indi¬ 
cates that the earth itself has tlie properties of an 
enormous magnet, whose south magnotio foroo is con¬ 
centrated in the northern hemisphere. A line joining 
the two poles of snch a needle or bar indicates the 
direction of the so-oalled magnetic meridian of tho 
place. This is not usnaliy coincident with the geogra¬ 
phical meridian of the place, but makes with it a 
certain angle, called the declination of the needle. Tho 
amount of the declination of the needle from the true 
north and south not only varies at different places, but 
in the same place is subject to daily , yearly, and secular 
fluctuations, which are called the tariationtqf declination. 
At the commencement of the 17th century the declina¬ 
tion was eastward of our meridian; in 1000 it was 0, 
that is, the needle pointed due north and sonth. After¬ 
wards it became westerly, slowly increasing nntil the 
year 1918,when it peached 84° SO'; since whioh time it 
ns* been slowly diminishing. If as umnagnetized steel 
bar be supported on a horizontal axis passing exactly 
through its centre of gravity, it will of course remain 
equally balanced in any position in which it may hap¬ 
pen to be plnred; if the bsr so adjusted be then mag¬ 
netized, it will be found (in the latitnde of London) to 
take a permanent direction, the north pole being down- 
viwus, and the bar making an angle of abont 98° 32*, 
with a horizontal plane passing through the axis. Thi* 
u called the dip or inclination of the needle, and shows 
too direction in which the force of terrestrial magnetism 
is most energetically exerted. The amount of dip is 
atfferaut in different latitudes: near the equator it 
every small, the needle ^remaining nearly, or quite. 


Magnollacenj 


horizontal; as the latitude increases, the dip becomes 
more decided, end over the magnetic pole the bar 
becomes completely vertical. Like the horizontal 
declination, the dip is subject to change at the 
same place. In the year 1773 it was about 72°; at 
the present time it is rear 08° 33' in London. The. . 
manner's compass, which is nothing more than a bum 
pended magnetio needle attached to a circular card 
marked with points, was not in general nse in Burope 
before the year 1300, although the Chinese have bad 
it from very remote entiquity. Its value to the navi¬ 
gator is now very much increased by correct observa¬ 
tions of the exaot amount of the declination in various 
parts of tho world. Probably every suhstunce in the 
world contributes something to the magnetio action of 
the earth; for, according to the dibcovorics of Faraday, 
magnetism is not peculiar to those snbstanoes which 
have more especially been called magnetic, snob oe 
iron, nickel, and cobalt, but is rather to be considered 
as a universal agency. Faraday divides all bodies into 
two classes, calling the first magnetic, or better, para¬ 
magnetic, and the other diamagnetic. The matter of 
which a paramagnetic body consists is attracted by 
both poles of a powerful horseshoe magnet; on the 
contrary, the matter of a diamagnetic body is repelled. 
Whpn a small iron t •• is hung by untwisted silk 
between the poles of .is» magnet, so that its long 
diameter can ensile i .ace In a horizontal piano, it 
nr ranees itself axially, that is, parallel to the straight 
line which joins the poles. A diamagnetic bar formed 
of bismuth, for instance, arranges itself equator!ally, 
that is, at right angles to (he magnetio axis.—For a 
coueise exposition of the chief phenomena of magnet¬ 
ism we muy refer tho reader to Fownes’s Manual of 
Chemittry, and lor fuller details to Sir W. S Harris's 
Budimentary Magnctiem, and Faraday’s Experimental 
Be tearchet. 

MAosotTisM, TEunisraiAi., (See Hagkjstism.) 

MxfttrxTO-EtaorRiciiT, an important branch of 
electrical science which has sprung from Faraday's 
discovery of the development or electrical currents by 
t lie uctiiin of magnetism. If two extremities of the 
coil of tin electro-magnet bn connected with a galea- 
nometer (tee this word) and the iron temporarily mag¬ 
netized by the application of a permanent steel horse- 
Bhon magnet to tho enda of the bar, a momentary 
current will ho developed in the wire and pointed out 
by tho movement of the galvanometer needle. It. lasts 
hut an instant, the needle returning, alter a few oscil¬ 
lations, to a state of rest. On removing the magnet, 
whereby the polarity of the iron is at once destroyed, 
a second current or wave will become apparent,'but 
in tho opposite direction to that of tho first. By 
employing a vecy powerful steel magnet, surrounding 
its iron keeper or armature with a very long coil of 
wire, and then making the armature itself rotate in 
front of the faces of tho magnet, so that its induced 
polarity shall be rapidly reversed, magneto-eJectrio 
currents may bo produced of such intensity us to give 
bright sparks and powerful shocks, and exhibit all the 
phenomena of voltaic electricity. Many powerful 
arrangements of this kind have been devised, for the 
medical application of curreut electricity. (See Bubo- 
tbo-Maq.yetism.) 

Maonoltxcb*, mSg-no'-le-ai’-te-e, in Hot., the Mag¬ 
nolia fam., a nat. orfl. of Dicotyledon?*, sub-class 
Thalamiftora, having the followiug essential charac¬ 
ters .—Trees or Bhrubs with alternate leaves; stipules 
usually present, and then large, sheathing the leaf- 
bud, ana deciduous. Sepals and petals with a ternary 
arrangement of tbeir parts, hypogygous, the former 
deciduous, the latter with an imbricated (estivation. 
Carpels distinct. Albumen homogeneous. The plants 
of this order are remarkable for the fragrance and 
beauty of their flowers and foliage; hence they aro 
favourite objects of culture In this country, either at 
hardy plants, as several magnolias and the tulip-tree 
(Liliadendron tulipifera), or as stove end greenhouse 
plants. Medieinuly, the plants are chiefly remarkable 
for their bitter, tome, aromatic properties. The bark 
of Magnolia glauca, the ewamp-aassafra*, or beaver- 
tree, resembles oinehona In its action. The unripe 
fruits of other species of the typical gonu«,»s M. Era- 
teri and ocKiitaaia, have similar tonic and aromatic 
properties. The majority of the order Are round in 
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North America, float* alao occur in the Wert Indies, 
Juan. China, India, South America, Australia, and 
Nww Ksslaod. There arc 12 genera and 168 spumes. 

Hum, mig'-pit (Pico cantata), a bird belonging 
to tb* fun. Gorm'da, whose generic characters are as 
follow* i—Beak strong, compressed laterally, slightly 
Arched and hooked at the tip s nostrils basal, covered 
with short stiff feathers, and directed forwards t wings 
abort and zonnd, the first quill-feather being wry short, 
and the fourth or fifth the longest in the wing; tarsus 
longer than the middle toe; tail long and graduated. 
The magpie can be well distinguished ae one of our 
handsomest native birds; but with ahsndsome exterior, 
yet, on account of ita thieving habits, it has a most 
suspicious ohsraoter. With regard to ita appearance, 
the beak is black, the irides hazel; the heed, neck, and 
upper tail-ooverts jet-black; the scapulars pure white; 
the wing-covert* and trrtiaia of a fine shining blue; 
the primaries black, with an elongate patch of pure 
white on the inner web of each of the first ten feathersj 
the tail graduated, the outside leather on mob side 
not exceeding five inches in length, while the inner 
one extends eleven inches, and is of a beautiful iri¬ 
descent oolour; bine and purple near the end, and 
green from theoce to the base. The chin and throat 
of the bird are black, the shaft of some of the feathers 
shining greyish white; the upper part of the breast 
black, while the lower part of the same, the belly, aides, 
and flanks, are of a pure white colour; finally, the 
thighs, legs, toes, and daws, are uniformly black. 
—( Yarretl .) The male magpie is generally eighteen 
inches in length, while tbo female is slightly smaller. 
It feeds on both animal ami vegetable substances, 
destroys great numbers of grubs and slugs in pssturo 
land, and performs a very friendly office to sheep and 
oxen, by getting on their hacks and freeing their wool 
and hides from troublesome vermin. It is a social, and 
yet not a grogariouB bird, and has always been an objeot 
of superstition to tbe vulgar. Magpies, to refer onco 
more to Mr. Yarrelfs excellent work, generally con¬ 
tinue in pairs all the year round. They build iu high 
trees, sometimes in a lofty hedge, and occasionally in 
a low but thick bnsh, returning to tbe same nest for 
many years in succession. The nestis well constructed 
for security against enemies; it is of an oval shape, 
and large, framed on the outside with sharp thorny 
sticks, strongly interwoven, and forming a dome over 
the top, tbe inside being plastered witli mud and lined 
with dry gran. One smell aperture is left on the etde, 
just large enough to admit the parent bird, who gene¬ 
rally sits with her heed to tbe hole, ready to quit the 
nest on the slightest alarm. The magpie breeds early 
in spring, producing six or seven eggs of a pale bluish- 
white oolour, spotted all over with ash-colour and 
two shades of greenish brown; the length of each egg 
being about one inch and four lines and a half, while 
the breadth is about au inch. The magpie is one of 
the most destructive birds under the san, as Montagu 
observes, it " ft governed by self-interest, it is a great 
enemy to the husbandman and the preserver of game, 
but has cunning enough to evade their pursuit. No 
animal food comes amiss to its carnivorous appetite; 
young poultry, eggs, young lambs, and even weakly 
sheep, it will attempt to destroy by first plucking out 
their eyes; the young of hares, rabbits, and feathered 
gAie, share the earns fate; fish, carrion, insects, and 
frnit, and lastly grain, when nothing else can be got. 
bis an artful, noisy bird, proclaiming sloud any appa¬ 
rent-danger, and thereby gives notice to ita associates. 
Neither toe fex, or other wild animal, can appear with¬ 
out being observed and hunted; even the fowler is fre¬ 
quently spoiled of his snortj for all other birds seem to 
know the alarming ohatter of the magpie.” — Rtf. 
Tamil's Briiieh Bird*. 

MaBAbrarata, or BrxRATa, ma-kab-a-ra‘-ta l is the 
name of the moat celebrated epic poem of the Hindoos, 
after the itamevena, This poem is chiefly devoted 
to on account or » long civil war between two dynas¬ 
ties at ancient India,—foe Korns end Pandas; but 
around this history an immense collection of ancient 
traditions, moral reflection*, and popular stories, have 
been gathered. The earlier sections of the book see 
silsiofl-f nocrtpied in solving theogonieel and oosmogonl- 
eel problems, while in the last chapters are didaotio 
ana moral episodes an **l%fe®* duties and seari- 

ui» 



pleasing scenes mid attractive situ alien*. The pq«m 
is a work of great antiquity, but neither the time of' 
its composition nor the penai in which it’attained it* 
present ah ape can be ascertained. The grant war is, 
undoubtedly, an bistoriosl event, aod is supposed to 
have taken place in the 12th century ».c.; and the 
entire poem is a valuable mine of antiquarian lore on 
thrf early history of the Hindoos. A complete edition 
of tho Mahabharats, in the original Sanscrit, has been 
published by the Asiatic Society of Bengali and a 
number of detached fragments and stories have been 
translated by Sir Charles 'Wilkins, Prof. Wilson, and 
Mr. Milman.—Bef. Rufflttk Cyclopmdia ,—Arts and 
Sciences, where an able analysis of this poem is to 
be found. 

Mahogany. (Set Swietenia.) 

Mahometanism;. (Set Mohahmhuanmm.) 

Maid* a, maid'-e », the name given in Scotland to Ml 
instrument formorly used iu beheading criminals, .re¬ 
sembling in its construction tho guillotine of the French. 
(See Guillotine.) 

Maiden Assizes, is a term applied to those assises 
at whtolt no person is condemned to die. 

Maidenhair. (See Adiantum.) 

Maim, or Matuxu, maim, wai'-hem (Let. ettgfamiwm), 
in Law, is defined to bo “ tho violently depriving 
another of such of his members an may render him the 
less able in fighting, either to defend himself or to 
annoy his adversary.” Hence the catting off or dis¬ 
abling, or weakening a foot, a hand, or a finger, tbe 
striking out an eye or a foretooth, are mayhem*} bat 
the outting off an ear or nose, or the like, are not held 
to be mayhems, because they do not weaken a man, 
but only diBflgtire him. The distinction, however, fans, 
by statutory alterations, become of little importance. 
By the ancient law of Bnglaud, mayhem was punished 
by inflicting upon the offender the eame injury which 
he had caused to tbe person maimed. Afterward* the 
offence was only punishable by flue end imprisonment. 
Tiie previous acts bearing upon this subject were 
repealed by stat. 1 Viet. o. 85, whioh enacts that tbo 
stabbing, cutting, or wonnding, or oausing bodily 
injury to any person, dangerous to life, with intent to 
commit murder, is felony, and punishable with dentil} 
the attempting, by any means, to maim, disfigure, 
or disable any person, or to do him some bodily harm, 
or with intent to resist or prevent the apprehension os 
detainer of any one, is punishable by transportation 
for life or not less than fifteen years (now penal servi¬ 
tude), or liy imprisonment not exceeding tare* years. 
By it & 10 Viet. o. 25, any mayhem ocoasioned by 
mslioiously oausing gunpowder or other substanoe so 
explode, or the causing to. be taken by any person shy 
dangerous thing, or tho casting at or applying to any 
person any corrosive fluid or dangeroussalMtaoce, with 
intont to main, is a felony, and punishable with trass- 

S ortation for life or imprisonment for three yearo, 
leeides these proceedings, taken in name of the crown 
on behalf of public jnatice, the party injured mty 
recover compensation in tbe chape oi damage* la an 
action of trespass. 

Mainour, or Mahopr, man'-oar, min'-oor (Ft. monte 
or, to handle), in Law,denotes tkethim: Msen-oreaeried 
away by a thief; tints, to be taken with tho mainour is 
to be taken with tbe thing stolen abont him. Formerly, 
by the common law, a thief taken with tbe arisosr 
might be brought into court, arraigned, and triad 
without indictment, 

Masntusz, main'-pritt (Fr. main, the head, end 
prit, taken), in Law, is the taking or receiving of a 
person mto friendly custody, who might otherwise be 
committed to prison, upon security given foot ho shell 
be forthcoming at o time and place assigned. Main¬ 
prise differs from bail in that he wiio is maiaprissdis 
said to be at large until foe day of bis appearance thud 
he that is balled is not said to he at large, or at hail 
own liberty, bnt may be confined by his sureties. The 
writ of mainprise is directed to the sheriff, command¬ 
ing him to tefce sureties for the prisoner:* ap p e aran ce, 
usually sailed mainpernors, and to set him atlarge. 
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Mi-isTKirAWOH, moin'-fen-dM (Lot. manuUntniia), 
In Law, is the unlawful taking in hand, or upholding 
of any oauae or person,—tha officious intermeddling in 
a suit that in no war belongs to one, by maintaining or 
assisting either party with money or otberwiae to 
prosecute or defend it. By the common law, perrons 
guilty of maintenance may be prosecuted by indictment, 
and be fined and impriaoupd, or be compelled to make 
satisfaction, by aotion.&c.; but proeecntiona for main- 
tenanoe aro now rarely instituted. Where more than 
one person is implicated in this offence, the practice is 
to indict them for a oonepiracy. 

Matsu. (See Zb a.) 

Majbstx, mSj'-et-te flat, mqjeifcu), is a title of tho 
highest honour, derived from the Bomnna, by whom it 
was first need to designate the supremo power end 
dignity of the people collectively (majeetae populi 
Somoni). The majestas was also ascribed to the 
highest ohosen representatives of the people; as dic¬ 
tators, consuls, and the senate. On the overthrow of 
the republio, this title end dignity was assumed by the 
Roman emperors, and after them it was adopted by 
the emperors of the West. The attribute of majesty 
was not given to kings till a much later period. Tho 
courtiers introduced the title in Franco under Homy 
II., and in England It was first adopted by Henry VIII. 
It is now generally borne by all einnerorBjand kings of 
Ruropo, exorpt tho sultan of Turkey, who is styled 
highness. Tho official title of the emperor of Austria 
ie imperial-royal majesty ( kaitcriich*k6ni<j!ich majeitat ). 
On the continent of Europe, majesty is used also to 
denote the royal dignity and privileges derived there¬ 
from, evon in the case of princes who have not per¬ 
sonally the title; and it has sometimes also been 
retained iu the case of abdicated monurchs. The pope 
conferred the title of apostolic majesty on Stephen, 
the first king of Hungary, and this is still borne by the 
emperor of Anstria, ns his representative. At a later 
period, the papal see conferred the title of Cutliotic 
Majesty on the kings of Spain, of Most Christian 
Majesty on the kings of France, and of Most Faithful 
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Majou, in L*sgio, is a term applied to the first pro¬ 
position of n regular syllogism, bepaw# it bee n more 
extensive sense than the minor proposition. Thus, Ho 


granted free exercise of their religion to the Protes¬ 
tants of Bohemia; the abolition of which act by the 
emperor Matthias, in 1618, was one of the principal 
causes of the Thirty Tears’ war, and of the intellectual 
debasement whiah is still manifest iu that fair country. 
Violations of the majesty of tho people were termed by 
the Romans crimina lota mqjet/afit, n term also ap¬ 
plied to violations of monarchical dignity or treason. 

Majouca, or Fatbitcb, ma-yoV-e-kil, a kind of fine 
pottery made to imitate porcelain, and superior to 
common pottery in its glaring, beauty of form, and rich¬ 
ness of colouring. Its name of faience, is derived from 
the town of Faenza, in Romagua, where it is said to hare 
been first manufactured in 1200. This fine pottery was 
called by the Italians Majolica, probably from the 
namo of its inventor. Some of the great artists of the 
period, Raffaclle, Giulio Romano, Titian, and others, 
printed upon this material, and the preserved speci¬ 
mens are highly valued us works of early art. Between 
1530 and 1660 the majolica reached its highest perfec¬ 
tion. The king of Wurtemburg possesses a valuable 
collection of it. Modern faience Beems to have been 
invented about the middle of tho 16th century, and 
obtained its name in France, when a man from Faeuza 
discovered a similar clay at Nevers, and introduced 
the manufacture of it. English stone ware, made of 
powdered flint, has some resemblance to majolica 
ware, but is, in reality, very different. The manufac¬ 
ture of msjolica has greatly improved in this country 
of late year*. Tho majolica fountain exhibited at the 
International Exhibition of 1662, by Messrs. Minton, 
was a very elegant work of art. 

Major, mai'jor (Lst.),in Mas., is the name applied 
to thBt of tiie two modern mod os in whiah the third ie 
four semitones above the tonic or key-note. It is also 
employed to indiaate those intervals which contain the 
greatest number of semitones under the same denomi¬ 
nation ; as a third consisting of four semitones instead 
of only three, is called a major third j or a sixth contain- 
tngnmo instead of eight semitones, is termed a major 
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fled for happinese in heaven (conclusion or inference). • 

Majobara, maj-o-rai'-nS (said to be a corruption of 
the Arab, naryamych), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Labiatee. The specie* X. hortennt (Origanum Xajo- 
rana of Liunmue) is the sweet marjoram of the gar¬ 
dens, so much need as a flavouring herb by the cook. 
It is retained in the materia medica os a stimulant and 
carminative, bnt is scarcely ever used medicinally. 
The common marjoram belongs to the genu Ori¬ 
ganum. 

Majobat, ma!-jor-a f ie a term need on the continent 
of Europe to denote, in its widest sense, the order of 
succession, which is determined by age and the right of 
preference which hence belongs to the oldest. There 
are three kinds of majorats1. Primogeniture, or the 
right of theflret-born, by which thegldest in the eldest 
lino always succeeds to an inheritance. This law regu¬ 
lates the succession to the throne in almost all the 
European states in the present day. 2. Majorat, in 
the stricter sonse, wl- h, among relatives of the same 
rank, gives theinben wo* to]the eldest. 3. Seniority, 
which, without regant to the' nearness of relationship, 
always selects tho eldest in the family. All the three 
kinds of majorats differ from the ordinary modes of 
succession in that they do not admit of any division of 
property. Tho tendency of majorats is to retain the 
property of a state in a few hands, and where they 
provail, have generally been regarded with disfavour 
by the great majority of the people. The more the 
wealth of a country iB concentrated in a few hands, the 
more liable is the bulk of the population to experience 
the evils of want. 

Majob Hours, mai'-jor do'-mut(Vt. tnairrdupalate), 
wftB in the Frankish kingdom under the Merovingian 
monarelm the title of the highest officer of court and 
state. The major domuB was, originally, the superin¬ 
tendent of the royal domains; and from tha influence 
and power which they thus acquired, together with the 
weakness of the monarch*, they rose to the possession 
of almost supreme power, and play an important part 
in the history of the period. At length Pepin, who 
held this office, made himselfking.—Ref Qetchickte dor 
Merovinyitehen Saumaier , by G. H. Parts, Hanover, 
1818. In Italy, the term majar-duomo ie frequently used 
to signity a steward or master of the household. 

Major-GbmbbaIi. (See Gbhbral.) 

Majority, mi-jor'-e-ie (Fr. majority), is a term need 
to designate the greater number of persons constituting 




the state of being at full age. 

Mai,, i nil (Lat. malue, bad), is a prefix of certain 
wordB, meaning bad, wrong, fraudulent; as, mal-admi- 
nistration, mal-prootioe, fee. 

Malachi, Book op, mdl'-S-ki, is the last of the 
canonical books of the Old Testament. The name 
denotes “my angel," or rather, “ angel of Jehovah:" 
and lienco some have been led to the opinion that the 
author of the book waa an angel; others hold that the 
word is not n proper name, but only nn apgollative, 
end ascribe its authorship to Ezra, Hehemiah, and 
others. At all events, nothing is known definitely 
concerning the author. Thnt Malaohi flourished after 
the time or Zeoberiah is evident from tike fleet that he 


to here been contemporary with Hehemiah, and there¬ 
fore to have lived from about b.o. 420. The book ie 
a connected prophetio discourse respecting the rela¬ 
tion of Jehovah to hit people, and may be divided into 
three parts1, Setting forth the loving, fatherly, and 
iml providence of God towards his covenant people, 

a father, and 

-pie their 

of Jews 
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Baptist, uniter the wm of Elijah, to parity the priest* 
m smite the land with eoarse, unless there be repent* 
ones; declaring. also, the distinction that shall be 
finally made between the righteous and the wished, 
and concluding with an impressive assurance of ap- 
proaehing salvation to those that feared God, and a 
' solemn injunction to the people to observe the law 
of Moses while expecting the promised Messiah (ii. 17 
—iv. 8). The language of this hook wants the fire 
and force of the earlier prophets, indicating clearly 
the decay of the prophetic spirit. The authenticity of 
it is established by various allusions to it in the New 
Testament. 

Malachite, mSt'-d-leili, a mineral fonnd in Siberia, 
South Australia, and other parts of the world, in con¬ 
cretionary masses consisting of carbonate of copper. 

< When out and polished, it shows its structure iu series 
of ooncentrio circular markings of different Shades of 
green, corresponding to the ooncretions. It is much 
admired as an ornamental stone for inlaying purposes, 
the fitting together of the cirenlar markings affording 
much scope for artistio treatment. The amorphous 
and less regular masses form an important ore of 
copper. Malachite is found in small quantities in 
- Cornwall and Wicklow. The term is derived trom the 
Gr. malache, the mallow flower, or malakoi, soft; 
hence called also velvot copper ore. 

Malacology, mll-a-lcol'-o-j* (Gr. malakoi, soft, and 
logoi, a discourse), a name applied by some naturalists 
to the study of conehoiogy, which will be found treated 
under Mollcboa. 

Malaooptbbyguvb, mil-a-kop-ter-if-i-Sne (Gr. «*■ 
lakot, soft; pterugion, fin), a term applied in ichthy¬ 
ology to such fishes as have the rays or their fins bony, 
although not pointed or sharp at tho extremities like 
those of the elass termed aoanthopterygious fishes. 

Mala Finns, mi'-li JV-dttt (Lat.), in Law, denotes 
bad faith, in opposition to bona fldet, or good faith. 
Questions of baa faith must be referred to a jury. 
r Mala ur sx, m/V-ld in to (Lat.), in Law, is applied 
to wrongs of themselves; as murder, robbery, perjury, 
&o. Mala prohibila are wrongs which are not wrongs 
of themselves, but which are prohibited by human 
laws; as treason, forgery, Ac. 

Malaxbd Babe. (Sm C bo ton.) 

Mala Pbaxib, mi'-U prif-iii (Lat.), in Law, de¬ 
notes bad or unskilful practice. If the health of an 
individual be injured by the unskilful or negligent 
conduct of a surgeon, or apothecary, or general prac¬ 
titioner, an action for compensation may bn sustained. 

Malaria, and Miabh, nitl-aire-d, me'-uzm (ital. 
mala aria, bod air, and Gr. miaino, I infect).—The 
former of these worda is now generally employed to 
designate a eertuin effluvium or emanation from marshy 
ground! and the latter, with the adjunct oLmarsh, 
is used in the same sense. Miasms, or miasm, by 
itself, denotes simply contagion (which tee). This 
poison is not cognizable by the senses, nor can it ho 
detected by chemical testa; it is known only by its 
offsets upon the system. The observation of centuries, 
however, has rendered us well acquainted with the 
effects of this subtle poison. Marshes, whether salt or 
fresh, are proliflo sources of malaria, especially in a 
certain stage of the drying process under a hot sun. 
But this poison is the product also of various sorts of 
soil j es wet meadows, grounds alternately flooded and 
t drained, the mad ;left oy the retiring tide in seaports 
' and estuaries, parts covered with low and dense brush¬ 
wood or with reeds and grass, n country newly cleared 
of it* wood,—ell these, particularly in warm climates, 
are fertile K;mm$ of malaria. The concurrence of 
vegetable matter susceptible of decay, of moisture, 
i either on the surface or a short distance below it, and 
of n certain elevation of temperature, is necessary for 
it* evolution; and of these long-continued heat baa the 
grentoat influence in increasing the intensity of the 
poison. Comparatively harmtses in the northern parts 
of the temperate sons, it become* malignant and deadly 
in places equally favourable to its production, just in 
proportion to the increase hi the mean annual tem¬ 
perature. It is not necessary that the amount of vege¬ 
table tnattar be great, or it* growth recent, cinoe main- 
Tiatih diseases are often eaaeed by the drainage of 

r nond* and lakwj npither is the quantity of water re¬ 
quired tone htrge for th e g ensratlon of malaria. In 


tropical countries it ia remarked, that the evolution 
of malaria oomntences immediately on tiw felling of 
the rein, and the sickness abate* as the ground gets. 
thoroughly wetted. A marsh completely eoverin with 
water u innocuous: it is only when the moisture to. 
being dried up under a hot nun that it beoomee pesti¬ 
lential. In the onae of inundations, it is at their sub¬ 
sidence that sickness prevails*' Dr. Ferguson, who we* 
with the British army in Spain, has furnished us with 
many instances of the small degree of moisture that may 
serve to produoe malaria in its most intense degree. 
“ The army," ha says, * advanced to Talavorn thmasb 
a very dry country, and in the hottest weather fought 
that celebrated battle, which was followed by a retreat 
into the plains of Estremadura, along the course of 
the Guiulmna river, at a time when the oounti 7 was to 
urid and dry for want of rain, that the Guadiaas itself, 
and all the smaller streams, had in faot cessed to be 
streams, and were no more than lines of detached pools 
in tho courses whioh had formerly been rivers; and 
there thoy suffored from remittent fevera of anoh 
destructive malignity that tho enemy and all Europe 
believed thBt tho British army was extirpated," Also, 
the approach to tbo town of Ciudad Rodrigo ia through 
a bare, open, barren country; and on more than one 
occasion, when this low land, after having been flooded 
in the ruiny season, hod become a* dry *s n brick 
ground, with the vegetation utterly burnt up, there 
arose fovers among our troops which for malignity of 
typo could only he matched by those before mentioned 
on the Guadians.— (On fits Natan uni Billon of 
Marik Poitou, by William Ferguson,M.D., Ao., Edin¬ 
burgh, 1821.) As regards water, Dr. Ferguson lays 
1 it down as a rule, to whioli there is no exception in 
climateB of high temperature, that the only condition 
indispensable to the produotion of the marsjtpoison, on 
all surfaacs capable of absorption, ia the paucity of 
water where it hod previously recently abounded. 
Heat is the agent most active in tho production of 
malaria, in all soils and situations capable of engen¬ 
dering it; lienee, in thia oonntry, even the muder 
forms of malarious diseaso are rarely aeon before tho 
vernal or alter the autumnal equinox j end wherever 
they exist, their prevalence is terminated by tho 
cold of winter. It nes often been observed, that n 
summer of unusual warmth, especially if occurring 
after a wet spring, causes intermittent and remittent 
fevers to reappear in districts whenoe they had long 
been banished by the improvement of agrioulturo. A* 
a general rule, malaria is more pernicious in proportion 
to the proximity to its source; but to this rule there 


are various exceptions. Places at some distance. 
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Malediction 


Nutritious diet, and whatever is most conducive to 
health, should be ohaerved by persons exposed to the 
influence of malaria.—Ref. The Oyclopm&iaqf Domotie 
Mtidieine, by Forbes, Tweedie, and Conolly. 

Maledichox, mal-e-dihf-thun (Lat. matedtetio), m 
Law, is applied to a curse which was anciently annexed 
to donations of lands, &o. to churohes ana religious 
houses, imprecating the'moat direful puniahmente on 
those who should infringe them. 

M*tinsHCuaiicsat,McI/ 2 >&aM-e-<cF'M-« (in honour of 
Lamoignon de.Malesherbes, an Hkistrious French patriot 
and agriculturist), in Hot., the Crownwort f.un., a small 
«at. ord. of Dicotyledon*!, Bub-class CalycMlrtrte, con¬ 
sisting of herbaceous or somnwhat shrubby plants, 
resembling Faaijloracea ; but differing in never being 
climbers, in tbo want of stipules, nnd in some other 
minor characters. There are but two genera, Ma- 
Uehirbia and Qynoplmra, which include live species, 
all natives of Chili and Peru. 

Malic Acid, mai'-lik (Let. malum, an apple), a vege¬ 
table ooid found abundantly in most acidulous fruits, 
especially in unripe upples, gooseberries, and currants. 
The footstalks of the ordinary garden rhubarb also 
furnish large quantities of it; but it is most usually 
obtained from the bcrrieB of the mountain nsh. To 
prepare it, the juice of berries of the ash, or the foot- 
stain of the garden rhubarb, are neutralised with milk 
of lime, a quantity of chloride of calcium being also! 
added, to aeoomnoao the malato of potash that is 
always present. The liquid, which contains himalatc 
of lime, is filtered and boiled for several hours, until 
neutral raslate of lime separates as auiusolublo powder. 
The malate of lime is washed with water, and added 
to dilute nitric acid until it ceases to bo dissolved. Tbo 
liquid thus obtained is filtered and sat aside to crystal¬ 
lise; well-defined crystals of bimaiate of lime being 
formed. The solution of the bimnlute is then decom¬ 
posed with acetate of load, and the resulting malate 
of lead with sulphuric uoid. The syrupy solution of 
tnttlio acid being set aside, deposits radiated masses of 
crystals, composed of four- ami six-sided prisms, deli¬ 
quescent in moist air. -Mulie acid is dibasic, exhibiting: 
a strong tendency to form acid suits. The binmluto I 
of ammonia and himalnte of lime nmrbe obtained in 
large well-defined crystals. Tho only use to which 
malic acid has ret been applied is in the manufacture 
of succinic acid by the fermentation of neutral malate 
of lime. Impure mn bite of iron has also been used in 
medioine. Malic arid appears to exist under two 
modifications, one of which exeroiaes an influence on a 
ray of polarised light, the other being destitute of any 
sttoli action. 

Malicb, mal'-U (Lutz mat ilia), in Ethics and Law, 
is a formed design of doing mischief to another. In 
its common acceptation, it implies a desire of revenge, 
a settled anger against a particular person; but in its 
legal sense, it implies little, if anything, more than 
merely without just cause or excuse. In murder, it 
is malice makes the orime, and the words ex malitia 
prmcognilatu (of mnlice uforethought, or malice pro- 
panto) are necessary to an indictment of murder. 
Malice prepense is either express or implied: express, 
when the design is evidenced by external circum¬ 
stances, or even if, upon a sudden provocation, ono 
beats another in a cruel and unusual manner, so that he 
dies, even though be did not intend his death; implied, 
as where a man wilfully poisons another, or a man 
kills another suddenly without any, or without a con¬ 
siderable provocation. In general, all homicide is 
malicious, and thus murder; unless justified by com¬ 
mand or permission of the law, exetued on eooount of 
aooident or «elf-preservatiou, or alleviated iuto man- 
slaughter by extenuating circumstances, the burden of 
sng_ any of these to the satisfaction of the court and 
jujy being incumbent upon the prisoner. Previous to 
f « 8 Geo. :1V. c. 30, an act “for consolidating and 
amending the lews in England relative to malicious 
uqunea to property,” It was necessary in such cases to 
P»u express malice in the offender towards the owner, 
w l rendered it ditUoult to convict the 

party. This statute, however, contains ku express 
enactment that its provisions shall equally apply and be 
enforced whether she offense shall be committed from 
malice conceived sgsinst the owner of the property in 
respect of which it shall be committed, or otherwise, 
lisa 


Mall, or Pall Mall, meU, or mow!, the name of* 


of an alley; and ha that could do it with tha emaUett 
number of blows was viotor. The game of msB, says „ 
Strutt, was a fashionable amusement in the reign of 
Charles II., and the walk ia fit. James’s Park, known 
as the Mail, received its name from having been 
appropriated by the royal party to this game. At an 
curlier period, the site of the street now called Pall 
Mall was used fortbis purpose. The name mall seema 
to have been given to the game itself from the mallet 
with whioh the ball was struck, and pall mall to tho 
ground or alley on vrhioh it was played. 

Malleability, mul-le-d-bil'-t-t* (Lat. malleus, * 
hammer), a property possessed by some bodies, i 
especially metals, which renders them capablo of being 
beaten out with the hammer or converted into plates 
between rollers. Gold is extremely malleable; it 
can he beaten 1,200 timee thinner than ordinary 
writing-paper. Iron has been rolled into sheets the 
2,500tli of an inch in thickness, and a square inch of 
the leaf only weighed three-quarters of a graiu. 

Malleus, m il'-le-ut, in An at., is a terra applied to 
one of the bonce o r ne ear, from its resemblance to 
a mallet. ( See Ea ■ ' 

Mallow. (See .Malta and Althaea.) 

Malviohiaoeje, mil-pig-t-ai'-te-e (in honour of 
Marcello Malpighi, an Itnlian naturalist), in But., the 
Malpighia fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon!!, sub-close 
Thalami/lorm, having tho following essential charac¬ 
ters Trees or shrubs with simple stipulate leaves. 
Flowers perfect or polygamous. Calyx and corolla 
with five purts; the sepals having usually large glands 
at the base, and imbricated or very rarely valvate; tha 
petals unguiculato, without appendages, liyjiogynous 
ami convolute. Stamens usually 10, sometimes 16, 
with a fleshy prolonged connective. Ovary usually 
composed of 3 carpels (rarely 2 or 4) partially or 
wholly oombiued; ovules solitary, pendulous from long 
stalks. Seeds exalbuminous, usually with convolute 
embryo. The plants of this order are confined to tro¬ 
pical climates. Some have edible fruits, as the spectea 
j falpii/hia glabra and punieifolia, whioh yield tho 
Jiarbadoes cherries; others are chiefly remarkable for 
their large and showy flowers; while some ere inter¬ 
esting to tho botanist on account of theiT anomalous 
stems, the peculiarity of which consists in thepresence 
of several woody axes without annual tones. The order , 
is generally characterised by aatriDgenoy. Lindley enu¬ 
merates 43 genera and D50 species. 

Malt, man it (flax. mall ).—In Its general sense, this 
word signifies any grain which has become sweet ia 
taste on account of the commencement of germination. 

In a more restricted sense, it; signifies tho preparation 
of barley from which ole, beer, and porter are brewed, 
ull of which are called malt liquor!. In order to con¬ 
vert it into malt, barley is steeped in water for three 
or four days; it is then taken out and suffered to lie 
quiet until fit begins to sprout, or germinate. It ia 
afterwards dried in a kiln'and treated with boiling 
water, in order to form wort, as explained in tbs art. 
Brew i so. lly being converted into malt, barley » 
increases two or three per cent, in bulk, and loses, on 
on average, 20 per cent, in weight, of which 12 are 
nscribed to kiln-drying, and consist of water which 
the barley eouid nut have lost bad it been exposed to 
tbe same temperature : so that the real lots does not 
exceed 8 per cent. Theroote appear,from the process, 
to be formed chiefly from tbe maeitaginoui and gluti¬ 
nous portions of the kernel. Tbs starch is not employed 
in thoir formation, hut acquires a swoetish taste end'' 
the property of forming a transparent solution with 
hot water. It approaches, in fact, somewhat to the 
natnre of sugar. The peculiar manner to whioh malt 
is subjected to duty has given rise to must of the 
changes which have occurred in the malt trade. ^ In 
England the malt duty began in 180? f in 
1713; end In Irdend in 1783. From 
was apparently no increase in the 
made in England) 24,008,000 bfios 
annum. This was caused principal! . 
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la 1804. The present duty ou barley-malt is about 
8a. 04. Ia 1850, the quantity of malt paying duty was 
00,408,417 bushel* j 510,743 Uuhek, however, over and 
above tbi* quantity, were rendered exempt from duty 
on variant arounds. 

MaiiTisb Terrim. (See Tkbbtxs.) 

Maltsosian DocTnisa, mul-ihu'-n-Aa.la Fcil.Soon,, 
is tbo uamo oommnuly given to a doctrine advanced by 
the Bev. 1’. B. Mslthus, which hae given rite to muon 
discussion among economists. Tbo doetrine, in brief, 
is that there ia a tendency in population to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence 1 ; hence the pressure 
of population against subsistence may be expected to 
become greater and greater in euch successive genera¬ 
tion (unless new and extraordinary remedies are re¬ 
sorted to), and thus to prodiioo a progressive diminu¬ 
tion of human welfare. “ There are few states," he 
says, “in which there is not a constant effort in the 
population to increase beyund the means of sub¬ 
sistence. This ooustant effort constantly tends to 
aubjent the lower classes of society to distress, and to 
prevent any great permanent amelioration of their 
condition." This ia just one of those cases in which 
theory ignores facts. What, for instance, ia the 
picture presented by the earliest records of those 
nations which ore now civilised, but a scanty popula¬ 
tion and still scantier means of subsistence. As civili¬ 
sation extends, the population increases, but tlie 
means of subsistence increases at a greater rate. In 
every civilized country there will be found to bo much 
loss poverty than ,’is universal in the savage state; and 
hence it must bo true that, under the circumstances in 
which that country lius been placed, the means of sub¬ 
sistence havo a greater tcudonoy to increase than the 
population. (See .1’orcii.iiox.)— Brf . Senior’s Poli¬ 
tical Economy. 

Malta, mal'-vA (Lat.) the Mallow, the typical gen. 
of the nat. ord. Maleacem. The specieB it. tylveatrii 
is the common mallow, a handsome plant with large 
purplish llowers, growing at roadsides aud in waste 
places. The French name lor the plant, mauve, has 
of late been applied to a delicate shade of purple. The 
bark of the mallow yields strong iibros. The root and 
leaves have aiuilar properties to those parts of the 
marsh-mallow, (fee Alth-Ea.) The petals of the 
species if. aloe a have astringont properties, aud yield 
a black dye. 

Mauxlckxs, or Ms>u.ooKB,inam'-d-fonb*, mem’-looke 
(Arab, memalik, a slave), is the name given to a body 
of soldiery who ruled Egypt for several centuries. They 
were introduced into that country by the sultan Mnlek 
Saieah about the middle of the 13Ui century, being 
Asiatic youths, chiefly from tbo Circassian region, 
purchased as slaves from Gcngis Khan, whose captives 
they were. These were trained to military exercises 
and formed into a corps of 12,000 men, culled Mem- 
looks. They soon exhibited a spirit of insubordina¬ 
tion, and, in 1254, assassinated the sultan Turun Shah, 
successor of Malek Salecb, and raised Eybek, one of 
tbeir own number, to the throne. A lino of sultans, 
known as the Bahree, or Tarkiah dynasty, now followed, 
all of whom were raised to power by the Mamelukes, 
and many of them deposed and slain. This dynasty 
conquered Syria, took Damascus, and put an end to 
theaominntion of the Abbasidecaliphs. lu 1382 the 
Bahree dynasty was overthrown by a new bond of 
Mamelukes called Borgbees, from a word signifying a 
castle, because they were first employed in garrisoning 
the fortresses of Egypt. They mode their commander, 
Dpulot-el-M emlook, suit on ; and this dynasty continued 
to rule the country till 1517, when they were subdued 
by the Ottoman Turks, aud Egypt became a depen¬ 
dency of Constantinople. The Turkish sultan, how¬ 
ever, did not deprive the Mamelukes of all power, but 
maintained them as a military ariatooraoy in the coun¬ 
try. lie divided Egypt iuto twenty-four provinces, 
eaeh of which was placed ueder the juriediction of a 
xr.mflliiltn bey or chief; and. this body served as e 
chedk wxm tue pasha, to whom the general govern- 
msfetd? the country was Intrusted. The beys had also 
tWriffht to elect the Sbeik-cl-beUed, or governor of 
a*3Jtut ofiesrof great power. The beys toon after 
ther Turkish conquest contrived to obtahsuaob influence 
tad power, that eventually *bey b«m«ae the virtual 
Ekjtsof Egypt, urhlk the Viceroys he^mly ths shadow 


of rule. Eachof the. twenty-four be?* mauUnUed 

The office of beysrns sShereSltery, butah^Sva^hhl 
state of things continued till Bonaparte’s invasion of 
the country in 1788. At the battle of the Pyramids, 
July 21st, 1788. the Mamelukes mustered in great force 
and attacked the French with desperate courage, but 
wero repulsed with terrible Slaughter, tbeir broken end 
dispirited remains, about 3,500 in number, fleeing into 
Upper Egvpt. After the French were driven oat of 
the country, the Mamedokas regained some degree of 
power; but the Turks, dreading their return to their 
former position, did what they could to oppose them, 
and on more than one occasion had recourse to treach¬ 
erous massacres of them. The final blow, which ut¬ 
terly destroyed them as a military or political body* 
was struck by the uaaha Mehemet All, who, on 
March lat, 1811, invited their duel's aud principal mem 
to tlie number of 470, to a conference ia the citadel of 
Cairo, and then, closing the gales, ordered bis Alba- 
urns soldiers to fire upon them. Only one escaped, by 
leaping his horse from the ramparts, and alighting 
unhurt, though the horse was killed by the fall. Imme¬ 
diately after a general massacre of the Mamelukes wsa 
ordered iu ever; province; a few escaped into Don- 
Cola, where they subsequently dispersed themselves} 
uud os a body tiny are now extinct. 

Mammalia, mum-mai'-U-A (from Lat. smoiwib, the 
breasts).—This important class in Zoology, which lias 
been placed by Linnocus nt the head of the vertebmted 
aeries in the animal kingdom, Includes oil snob animals 
as are provided with organs for suckling their young. 
Even excluding man, who necessarily belongs so the 
class, we find amongst the mammalia the greatest num¬ 
ber of faculties, tho most delicate sensations, the most 
vuriod action, and an extraordinary aggregate of pro¬ 
perties for tbo production of intelligence; there ia 
every reason, therefore, for Linnmus having classed 
tbo mammalia os first amongst animals. They see 
most fruitful in resources, least subject to mere instinct, 
and, finally, most susceptible of progressive improve¬ 
ment. With but a moderate amount of respiration, 
they are generally intended for locomotion by walking 
with strength und continuity; and hence all the arti¬ 
culations of their skeletons havo the forms very exact; 
thereby determining, with unvaried precision, the 
nature of tbeir movements. Borne fly through tho 
air by means of membranes affixed to their limbs, 
although typically adapted for walking on tbs earth.} 
while others have the extremities so short that they 
move with esse only iu the water; both of these excep¬ 
tions retain, however, in all other respects, os a role, 
the general characteristics of their class. It may ba 
here stated that all mammalia are endowed with warm 
blood, which results from the great development of 
their respiratory apparatus; tbs heart being double, 
aud containing tour cavities; that is to ssy, on earicle 
and ventricle on the right side, sod the same an th* 
left. The circulation is carried oa in tho following 
manner. The veinous blood posses through the cavi¬ 
ties on the right side and is distributed through the 
lungs, where it combines with the oxygen or vivifying 
portion of the air; it is then conveyed by the pulmo¬ 
nary veins to tho left auricle, from whence it flows into 
the ventricle, and is propelled through tho arterial 
system. (See Heart.) The females suckle their young 
with mils secreted in breast* or mammas, and ere vivipa¬ 
rous, or ovo-vivipurous; they arc consequently place n» 
tal or impkoentnl; the placental including tea higher 
order of maiumub, from man to the lest, true rodent, 
end the impiacentai composing the martupialla ana 
mouotremata. Both of these divisions have tbo upper 
jaw fixed to the skull, and the lower is formed o< bar 
two pieces ouly, ana is articulated to the temporal 
bone. The neok (to pursue our investigation) it com¬ 
posed of seven vertebra; bat ia different, descriptioac 
of animals some of these banes are either marc or.;.;. ■ 
less in number; the anterior ribs arc affixed to 4to;« 
sternum, or breastbone, byoartEsginous processes. The > . 
anterior extremities of thessaommsace with a should*** 
blade which is sot articulated but rests between tSji' ■ 
muscles, end often, .indeed, lotos on the sternum hr , 
means of the clavicle oa esobafti*. This is cestmneA ■ 
by an arm, forjari®, and bead, Tbo letter kformSr. 
Of twq rows of bones, oafisd tfaecugwj, * third*®*, “ 
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called the metacarpus, and fingers, eaoh consisting of 
taro or three joints. With the exception of the cotaoea, 
or whale family, all mammalia have the pelvis attached 
to the spine j tlie pubes forming the anterior, and the 
ilia, isohia, saesnni, and coooyx, the lateral or posterior 
parts. At the point where the first three mentioned 
bones unite, on each fide, ia the articulation of the 
femur, or thigh-bone, tb whioh are attaohed the leg- 
bones, tibia, ana Abaia, whioh are in most oases distinct; 
and arc succeeded by those composing the foot, whioh 
correspond to the bones of the hand; namely, a tarsus, 
metatarsus, and toes. In different orders and genera 
of animals, the oxtremitios vary considerably j in some, 
thoso of the foreparts are considerably lengthened, 
so as to form the supporters of a wing,—as in bats; in 
othprs, they are shortened, aa is evinced in the jerboa 
and kangaroo ; white in both of these last-mentioned 
varieties the posterior oxtremitios are enlarged in the 
apparently greatest disproportion. The oetsoea and 
similar animals, whioh have been briefly alluded to, 
have no polvis whatever; their binder extremities are 
likewise wanting; they are, however, supplied, instead 
of these, at the end of the spine or vertebral column, 
with cartilaginous bodies forming a kind of feet, or 
the flukes or the tail, which, in this species, is always 
horizontally placed. The fore-foot (metatarsus) usually 
counts as many bones as there are toes present. The 
metatarsus in the ruminant and solidungulate animals 
it conformable to the metacarpus. In the genua Di- 
pas (the jerboa), amongst the rodents, the three middle 
metatarsal hones unite, so as to form a single bane, 
whioh terminates below in three processes, to which 
the three large toes are connected, and which thus 
resembles the principal bone at the root of the foot in 
birds. Tho digits of the foot iu the ruminants, the 
solid ungulates, and eommonly, also, in the pachy¬ 
derms, correspond in number and form to those of the 
hand. Such, also, is the ense in most of tho carnivo¬ 
rous animals, although in tho genera Fell* and Canit 
the thumb (poilex) of tho hind foot is not developed, 
of which a trace only ia obsorvod in the fore foot. In 
the monkeys tho thumb is shorter; but the other 
digits ere longer than in the human foot. The head 
is, in all mammalia, articulated by two condyles upon 
their atlas or first vertebra.- us the seat of intelligence, 
It baa excited the greatest interest in all ugea; and it 
has been remarked, that the approach to reason 
observed iu animals bore somo relation to the sire 
and configuration of the head. The brain is the centre 
or origin of the nervous system, and will bo found fully 
described under au article bearing that name. (Ses £t> 
and Exn.) The tongue of mammnls is always fleshy, 
and ia attached to a none termed tho os hyoiaes, which 
is oomposed of several pieces, and suspended to the 
cranium by ligaments. The lungs aro two in number, 
and (aro divided into lobes, which are oomposed of 
an immense quantity of small cells: they are suspended 
without adhesion in a cavity formed by tho nbv and 
diaphragm, and lined by the pleura. The skin of 
mammalia is, as a rule, usunlly covered with hair. 
Some exceptions, however, have horny plates, as tho 
tribe Mums, or bony plates, os the armadilloes (the 
genus Vaiypnt ); and, indeed, some have spines. The 
cense of touch is variously developed in the extremities 
of tho limbi in the different species, according aa tho 
feet move only for progression, for standing, or for 
seizing alone. In tne apes, which appear to be in 
this respeot one of the most privileged, the hand is 
much less adapted for feeling than in roan, who, in bia 
erect position, can move and apply bis tore limbs for the 
sense of touch more easily. The whiskers whioh are 
attached to the lips servo also, like the fleshy appen- 
dsges attached to the jawe of some fishes, to give 
warning of external obstacles, on ecaount of branches 
Irem the filth pair of nerves being attached to their 
roots, Tho motions of mammals consist principally in 
progressing. Some ore able to spring to great hoighte; 
others, again, are formed for swimming. In the ceta¬ 
ceous,or whales, swimming is the sole means of motion. 
Other mammals are able to fly, as was stated before, 
by means of a membranous substance below the 
elongated fingers of tbe four limbs; like tbs bats for 
instauee. With regard to the pbytieal distribution 
of this dess of animals much might bo said. Borne 
Maids entirely in tbe sea, os the aetaoeanS and moat of 
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the scale. (Set Sbal I'ahtEi.) Although game . 
species, espenially of tbe animals last named, live iu " 
fresh water, many varieties of tbe genus Smut, the • 
otters, beavers, and the duck-mole, reside in lakes and 
riven. Others, again, lire under ground, «a tW family 
Talp a and Bathyeryus, The greats* part^jBepi*er, 
live on land,—some on high mountain-tape; as the ■ 
antelope, ibex, Ac.; others on trees, as the apes, 
squirrels, and monkeys; and some resort, by flying 
and flapping in port, even to the dr (the Qaleopltkeoue 
and Cheiroptera) . This difference of resort is natoiully 
in relation with the general bodily form of the animal, 
and the constitution of its various parts, especially of 
the organs of motion and sense. In the geographic 
distribution of tbe mammalia, it may be as well stated 
that the numbers of its various classes increase fron^ 
the pole to the equator,—as well the various classes as A* 
tho sub-genera; although the cetaceans and seals moat 
be excepted from the rule. There are speeies In the 
north polar regions, to quote the remarks mode use off 
in Van der Hoevcn’a “Handbook of Zoology," com¬ 
mon to tho old and now world; aa Canit tagopus, Vet us 
maritimus, and Cerent tarandt it; without the polar 
circle, also, somo species aro found in the northern / 
countries of both ’ -misphores, os Mastela Marti*, * 
Mustela ermine /*, , , I Castor Fiber (some writers, 
indeed, maintain tl t the beaver of America is speci¬ 
fically different from that of tbe old world). In the 
temperate parts of North America, almost ail the 
species are such as do not appear in the eastern hemi¬ 
sphere ; while in South America no siuglo species is 
found whirl) also lives in the old world,—nay, even the 
genera differ for the most part from those' of the old 
world, fiouth American genera, of which no species 
in the old w orld are hitherto known, aro the following,— 
Dieatyles, Attckcnia, Cast/pus, Myrtnecophega, lira/ly- 
pus, ‘Curia, Lonrheres, Ifotaa, the genera of the bat 
tnhe; Glotsopkoga, Phyllostoma, liolossus, Jfoetilio , v 
ami many genera of Quadrumaucs; namely Callithrix. 
Atclr», Myeetes, Pitheria, and JZapale. Frucyon ia 

f ieculiur to the now world in tho northern and southern '' 
lemisphorca. Fiber is an animal form of North 
America. Other genera aro peoirliar to the eastern 
hemisphere; ns Sus, Eoitus, Camelu», Jthinoeeroi, 

Jl Tunis, Myoxus, Spulax, Crieetus, Viverra, Iferpeetee, 
JCrinneeus, tho genero of hats; Meyaderma, Nyeteris, 
Ithiualophui, Pteropue, the family of the Zemuride, 
tho genera of the apes; Cercapithecue, Semnopitheeue, 
Inuut, Cyuocephalus, Hylobate*, Simia. To Africa, in f‘ 
particular, aro peculiar the genera Camelopardalis, {** 
Hippopotamus, Orych n pus, Cereopitheeus ; while,in a 
similar manner to the island of Madagascar- ore 
peculiar the Centetes, Lemur, Liehanotue, ana the genua 
Cheiromvt, a sciurenn rodent whioh approaches the 
Lemuride in form. Most of the specie* of antelopes 
are also exclusively African. Most of the Marsupial 
species are found in Australia and the adjoining 
islands; while the genus JDidelphys alone ia Ameri¬ 
can,—Africa, os well as Europe, not possessing a 
single species of this division. If wo take into consi¬ 
deration the entire class of mammals, exclusive of the 
Cetacean* end PKocie, then the Bodent* will be found 
to form one-third of the entire number of species, the ' 
Carnivores end Chriropters together about one-third • 
also, while the remaining third is formed, for the greeter 
part, of the Qnadrumanea and Buminanta; and 
especially of the Marsupials and insectivorous fertt.u 
With the exception of some species of bets end of the”* 
true whales. Mammals are not tied, like birds of pas¬ 
sage, to make strictly limited migrations; but inhabit j 
the same districts in winter ana summer both. On / 
the other hand, different species hjbenmte, and pass iff 
a greater or less portion of the year without food ia f . 
oaves and’hiding-places. Amongst such in Europe are, - 
for example, the bet, the hedgehog, the hamster, the 
marmot, and various other species of rodents, forming 
the gams Myoxus; and in the north the beer*. (Set * 
article on HynxmirATiov.) With reference to tbs ehfl- 
fioetion end division of animals of the eeetioteflfani- 
nudia, that proposed by Cuvier is imdaa&todS^wqt of 
the beet, if not the best, per excellent^ as itpcsssaes 
many advantages over that adopted toy ItownA h 
the present article, therefore. Cutter's eystera haabsen^ 
followed; end tbe greet naturaioit himself give* air, 
outline of Me object end reason* in--* s 








which the articulation of the jaws invariably corre- 
apond*. For outting flesh, the molar teeth must be 
trenohaut and serrated, and the jaws fitted together 
ao aa to more like the bladea of a pair of soiaeora, 
simply opening and closing in the vertical direction. 
For bruudpg grains and roota, the molar teeth moat 
have flattened crowna, and the jaws a horizontal mo* 
tion; and farther, that tho grinding aurfaoe may be 
always unequal, like a millatone, the teeth muat be 
oompoaed of anbataneea of different degrees of density, 
and consequently wearing down in different propor¬ 
tion*." (With regard to this last-mentioned pecu¬ 
liarity, sea art. Hoasa.) Cuvier'* arrangement la aa 
follow! : m 

Olaaa MAMMIFERES. 

Older Z. Bwajta.—M an. 

Order n. QoaaatncsirA.—-Two families.—1. Apes 
and Monkey*; and 2. Maeaumt (Lemur, according to 
Idnnans). 

Order HI. OaMrassisiu.—Family 1. Cheiroptera 
(Bata).—2. Inteotitora (Hedgehogs, Tenreca, Tupaia, 
Shrews, Mygale, Chryeaeklorie, Talpa, Condylura, 
Sealope).-~4. Carnivora. Tribel. Plantigrade i: Bears, 
Raccoons (Proeyoh), Panda, Penlurongt, Coatia 
(Jfaeua, Btorr.), Kiukajous, Badger*, Glutton*, Ba* 
tela. Tribe 2. Digitigradu .- Martens, Skunks, Otters, 
Doga, CSveta, Geneta, Paradozunu, Ichneumon! ( Her - 
petite, Illiger), Snrioatea, Croeearckue, Protein. The 
last subdivision of the Digitigredes is oompoaed of the 
Hyasnes and the Oats, in which last the sanguinary 
development is at it* height. Tribe 3. Amphibia -■ the 
Seal* (Phone, Linn.), and the Walruses (Tricheeut, 
Linn.). 

Order IV. Maammaua.—Subdivision 1. Opossums, 
Dasyuraa, Peramelee. Subdivision 2. Phalangieta, 
Subdivision 3. The Kangaroo Bats (Hyptiprimnut, 
Illiger), the Kangaroo*, the Koalas, and the Phae~ 

Orior V, Rodmiia.—T he Squirrels (Pterm ay* and 
CMrhmi, Cuvier). Eehinyt, Hydromyt, Capromys, 
the Bate proper, the Jerbilles, ilcrionet, tho Ham¬ 
sters, Oriertut, and Aroieola, the Rats, the Souelik, 
•Myoma, Also the Field Mice and Bats, the Lem¬ 
mings, the Jerboas (Dipui), the Beaven, the For* 
semes, the Hare* (Lepm, Lipn., including the La- 
‘ ‘ '*a Capybara , tl “ 


Agoutis (Chloronyt ), the Facaa, and the Cbmohiilaa. 
Order VI. Bnarowa.—Tribe 1. Tardigrade !: the 

a_ tj _v a rt-j;_ _ 


Ur to the claw in which they are catalogued, Thewrer*' 
the warm-blooded fishes of the anoienti, and tha.CWe- 
cea of onr naturalists j and they oombine the-powereof 
other Mammalia with the faoulty of suspending them¬ 
selves in or upon the seat they consequentlyappear 
to poesese double advantage!. In the amnitisa between 
the various classes of Mammalia, the different specie* 
will be seen to descend in a corresponding ratio a* they 
diverge from the Qnadnimdna; ao, aa it is Weil ob¬ 
served in an article on the snbjeot in Brands'* Dic¬ 
tionary, “ the soheme may ba likened to a oon*. of 
which Man is tho culminating pinnacle.”—Ref. Oli¬ 
vier’s Animal Kingdom; Professor Owen's Works j 
Hoeven's Handbook of Zoology; the Hnglith Cycle* 
padia —Natural History; Ac. Ao. (Set also asperate 
articles on the various olasi 


the maramee apple, or wild apricot of South America, 
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Sloths (Bradypui. Linn.). Tribi 
total the Armadillo** (Damns*, 
genus OUamgphonu, theAard-Vai 


Tribe 2. Ordinary Eden 
I rput, Linn.) and the anb 















mammoth are fonnd throughout Russia, pad 


genua CUamyphorue, the Aard-Vark and the Ant-eaters, tioolariy in Eastern Siberia asd tba Arctic n» 
tho Pangolin* (Mam, Linn.). Tribe 3. The Mono- The task* (am an article of commerce, and art' 
ft..m— , the Echidna, and the OntUherhgndUu ( Platy- need in making the inferior kind* of ivory *»# 


^Order'viL PaoaxnnMaea.—Family 1. Proboa- 
ridiansi Elephant* and Maatodons. Family 2. Ordi- 
any Paehydermata: the Hippopotamus, the Hogs, the 
Bhmocnoew, the Daman* (Myrot), and the Tapirs. 

' f«; the Horses, Ac. (Bnm, Lam.). 

Bawnraana. — 1. No bona: the 
the Liams*, and the Masks. 2. True 
dically t the Stags or Dear (Cerent, 
. .3, Persistantbarnaj Asm 
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of tbs summer of 1891, tba entire tide of the aoimsl wad 
one of his tusks wwe quite free from ioe. The summer 
of 1802 wii cold \ butts IMS, theloebetweentheearth 
and tba mammoth fear Sag melted more rapidly tbanthe 
rest, tba plana of it* support became inclined, aodttbe 
enormou* mao* Yell by It* own weight on a bank of 
Bend. Bog* and wild beaut* mob devoured moot of 
tho fleeh j but it wiu found to bo a male, with a long 
mane on tba nook, bnt without tail or proboscis, both 



poratuiw and of atsmapbario praseuysyand of subsist¬ 
ing on a great rariety of food. Bot swat ofaBistnsn 


wa* 9 feat 4 inches high ; 19 foot 4inobes long, from tba 
point of the none to the and of the tail, without in¬ 
cluding the tusk*, which woreP feet 0 inches, measuring 
along the curve. The two tusks together weighed 
MHO lb. avoirdupoie, and the heed, with the tusks, 414 lb. 
Bemainsof the Jilepka* primiaeniu* have been iound 
■u large quantities iu ifae British ides. They have been 
found off the coast* of Norfolk and Suffolk, and m 
many parts of Essex; at Herne Bay, in the valley of 
the Thames tat Sbeppey, Lewisham, Woolwich, and 
'the Isle of Dogs. They have been dug up in the 
* treats of London, as in Gray's lun, and iu Charles 
•Street, Bt. James's Square. They have also been dug 
op at Kensington, Kew, Heoley Bottom, Wallingford, 
and Dorobestsr. They have alto been found at 
Brighton, and in districts of Worcestershire, War¬ 
wickshire, Staffordshire, Northamptonshire, Yorkshire, 
and the celebrated oavo at Kirkdale. 

Max', m&n (Ger. Mann, Fr. Homme, Lat. Homo, Qr. 
antkrapot), is the highest and noblest of all areated 
beings that Inhabit this earth,—niouutestably the lord 
of the oraation. Hbu all other creatures serve, by bun 
even the elements are brought into subjection. He 
alone posseeses the power of adapting himself to the 
most opposite mmurnglHuces, and he alone i* found to 
be improving his condition generation by generation. 
Considered as an object of natural history, man is a 
mammiferous animal belonging to the order JJimana, 
or two-handed, of whiuli he constitutes the sole genus 
Memo. The distinguishing characteristics of man are 
two hands, the erect posture, teeth approlimuted and 
of equal length, the iuferior incisors perpendicular, 
prominent .chin, rational, endowed with speech, un¬ 
armed, defenceless. ‘•That," says Cuvier, “which 
constitutes the hand, properly so culled, is tho faeulty 
of opposing the thumb to the other Ungers, so as to 
seise upon the most minute objects; a faeulty which is 
carried to its highest degree of perfection iu man." 
The nett series of characters are those by which he is 
by nature adapted to the erect posture, the head 
nicely balanced on the summit of the vertebral column, 
and the mueeles of the trunk and limbs which con¬ 
tribute to the maintenance of the erect posture, largely 
developed, Tho face is placed immediately beneath 
the brain, so that its front is nearly in the same plane 
as the forehead, which is peculiarly characteristic of 
man. The vertebral column in man has its curves so 
arranged that when ths body is in au erect posture a 
vertical line from its summit would fall exactly on the 
eentre of its base; and it inoreases considerably in size 
in the lumbar region. The lower extremities iu man 
a re remarkable lor their length, whioh is proportionally 
greater tbau in any other mammal except the kan¬ 
garoo. The bumau foot is, in proportion to the 
else of the body, larger, broader, and stronger than 
that of any other mammal save the kangaroo ; and 
hence man alone has the power of standing upon 
one foot. Tho brain of man doea not differ so much 
in conformation from that of tho higher mammals, 
as the superiority of his mental endowments might 
have led us to anticipate. (Set Bailir.) The ab- 
senaa of an? natural weapons of offenoe and of diraot 
means of defence are remarkable characteristics of 
man, and distinguish him from even the most an thro- 
paid of apes, whose enormous canines have no relation 
to a carnivorous regimen, but are instruments of war¬ 
fare. The slow growth of tuan, and the length of time 
during whioh he remains in a state of dependence, are 
uj*p peculiar to him. Ue eleo possesses, in a remark- 
awe degree, the power of adaptation to variation in 
external condition wbiob renders hint in a great mea- 
sure independent of them. Hs is Capable of anstain- 
«* tbs bightst a* w*H as, the lowest extremes of tun- 
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distinguished from other animals by fo ot* mental 
endowments, and by the habitudee of life and action 
thenoe resulting, which most be regarded as ths esssu- 
tial characteristics of humauity. ltieinadapStnghunaelf 
to tba conditions of hie existence, in providing himself 
with food, shelter, weapons of attack and defence, Ac., 
that his intellectual powers are tint sailed'into active 
operation i and When thus aroused, their development 
has no assignable limit. Tba capacity for intellectual 
progress is one of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
man's physical uature. The power of articulate speech, 
which, so far as we know, is peculiar to man, is one of 
the most important aids in the use and development 
of the human mind. But the mainspring of human 
progress may be said to lie in that aspiration after 
something nobler and purer which is peculiar to the 
human race, and which is couneoted with another 
element in his nature which it is diffioult to isolate or 
define, but which enters, penetrates, and blends with 
bis whole physical character. It is the soul, in wbst- 
ever way we may define it, whioh seems to constitute 
the distinctive peculiarity of man. — (Carpenter's 
Principle*qf Human Phiftiolagy. ) “Man," says Pro¬ 
fessor Green, “is uii'iuestioiiahly endowed with tint 
structure the perfer . ii-of which is revealed in such 
a balanced relation tike parts to a whole as may 
best tit it for a b mg exercising intelligent choice 
and destined for inoral freedom. It is not, therefore, 
an absolute porfectiou of the constituents singly, but 
the proportional development of all, and their harmo¬ 
nious constitution to one, lor whioh we contend; a con¬ 
stitution which implies, iu a far greater degree tbau 
m any other animal, a balanced relation of the living 
powers and faculties, and a hick requires, therefore, in 
man, pre-eminently, the endowment of rational will as. 
necessary (or the control and adjustment of the 
balance. Man has not the quick hearing of the timid 
herbivorous animals; but it was not intended that he 
should catali the sound of distant danger and bo 
governed by bis tears: he has not the piercing sight of 
the eagle nor the keen scent of the beast of prey; but 
neither wus man intended to he the fellow of the tiger 
or a denizen of the forest. Uenoe the departure from 
the perfect proportion of mau, which we observe in the 
inferior animals, may be regarded as deformities by 
exaggeration or defect, dependent upou a prepondei- 
mice of a part that necessitate* a particular use, or the 
ubsenoe of a part that deprives the animal of a power." 
“Protrude die jaws, you have a voracious animal; 
lengthen the ears, tiuudity is expressed; let the nose 
project, and the animal is governed by its scent: enlarge 
the belly, and you are reminded of the animal ap¬ 
petites .’ 1 —(Vital Dynamics.) The plan of our work 
does not require that we should say more here on the 
subject of man, seeing that the various particulars 
regarding him are taken up in their alphabetical order. 
Under Kthhclogt, for instance, will be found eu 
account of the different races ; Hiszoxy and Cnriu- 
zarioer give an account of the progress of the rata ; 
Cohmhhox, &o., an amount or the different social 
institutions; Law, Political Ecohoky, &c., the 
laws that regulate the social system, liegard we man 
as an individual, bis physical structure, with its won¬ 
derful application of bone and muscle, nerves, blood¬ 
vessels, Ac., is treated of under Anatomr; ita growth 
and development, from infauay to age, fail under 
Physiology; the means by which he may be brought 
into the highest state of perfection or which hie nature 
is capable, belong to EnoCAHOH; bis moral nature 
is treated of under Ethics ; bis intellectual under 
Psychology and Mxtaphysios; Logic deals with 
the laws of thought; Philology with the principles 
of language. As a being endowed with a religious 
sense and a oapoeity for worship, be ia treated of 
under Thxology and Chhutiahity. These may be 
said to rogard maa in a state of health. In a diseased 
condition, wa have Pathology, Subghhy, DishaA* ; 
togath*;? with an account of the different dtsrCys, which 
are to be found under their proper heads ; a* IksaJUXY 
nod tho like* 

Mas Bon, in th* lam* of ths Anglo-Saxons, denoted 
the comp en sa ti o n to be paid for kulitiff a man, lit 
King Ins'* laws, certain rates ore fixed fur the expiation 




MAWtrittir, MM^gAv-fo (Port mo*4ar t to'MWM 
atatrtnMdbfBordfttett^ 

State in Chine. They are ait man of learning, 
have opaied certain oxamfoetiooe and had thrift 


in the presence of notices than five witnamw, who 
ad to be Bo man cltisens and of the ace of puberty, 


ana alto of another person, who held a pair of braeen 
eoalea. The purohaaer, taking bold of the thing, aaid. 


ikmoriwd oh a register. When enofflooip the adnrfnijU 
tratioo is Ttoatit, a lent of those that stand fosembstrif 
the regie ter ia preaeoted to the emperor, who Dominate* 
one for tbevscant offloe. The-Origin of the syMem'of 1 
oompetitive oxaminatlona id th* beetOwtnent w i 
government offloee thus belong* to theChtacse. - 
Mandats, mM-iaU efljat. ma ndarin*), in Xjgwt ' 

J_-a.__ 1 _tl_1.1__J .h. 


“I affirm that this mau ia my property according 
to the Quintal law, and he ia purchased by me with 
thia piece of mosey end brazen Melee.” He then 
k trike* the eoalea with tfaa pieoe of money, and give* it 
to the sailor u the price. Oaiua oalle thin a kind of 
imaginary sale; for though the law required this form 
in certain caeca, yet the real contract of aale was the 
agreement between the parties. This mode of transfer 
belonged to all things mancipahle (re* maneipf), for all 
things, aa objects of ownership, were either re* naneipi 
or ret me moneipi. It appears that tba ownership of 
property generally, belonging to the former class, could 
only ba transferred by these formalities, and inoluded 
free persona and dares, tsiimab and lands; whereas 
those Of the latter could be transferred by mere tra¬ 
dition,—the distinction between things maneioi and 
thing* mo maueipi.—Bef. English tTyelopadia ; Smith’s 
Dictionary qf Greek and Homan Antiquitiee. 

Mashamob, mOn-dai'-mu (Let., we command), in 
Xaw, is a writ issning in the qneeu’a name bom the court 
of Queen’s Bench, and directed to say person, corpora¬ 
tion, or inferior court of judicature, commauding-them 
to do some particular thing therein specified, which 
appertains to their office and duty. It is a high pre¬ 
rogative writ of a most extensive remedial character, 
and issues in aU eases where the person applying for it 
haa a legal right to have anything done, and no other 
specific means of compelling its performance. It may 
also be ieaued in tome esses where the injured party 
has another but more tedious mode of redress, as ia 
the osse of admission or restitution to nn office. It 
being the peculiar business of the oourt of Queen’s 
Bench to superintend all inferior tribunals, and to 
enforce the due exorcise of their judiciel or ministerial 
powers, this writ issues to the judges of any inferior 
court, commanding them to do justice according to 
the powers of their office, whenever the same ia delayed. 
It also lies to compel the admission or restoration of 
the party applying to any office or franchise of a*publie 
nature, whether spiritual or temporal, to academical 
degrees, to the use of a meeting-house, Ac.; also for 
the pi fduolioo, inspection, or delivery of public books 
and papers; the surrender of the regalia of a corpora¬ 
tion ; to compel bodies corporate to affix their common 
seel; to compel the bolding of a court, and an iufiuite 
variety of other purposes. In order to obtain a man¬ 
damus, the applicant lays before the court the affidavit 
of himself or others, setting forth the facts upon which 
liis claim or title to have the thing done is founded. 
The oourt, thereupon, if it see probable cause for inter¬ 
ference, grants arule culling upon the party complained 
of to show cause why a writ of mandamus should not 
issue, or tho court may grant a rule absolute in the 
first instance. If at the appointed time the party 
called upon does not appear, or does not show suffi¬ 
cient cause, than the writ itself la issued, as prayed 
for. At first, it is in *n alternative form, requiring 
the party to do the act or signify tome reason to the 
oontrilry; to Which a return at answer must ba made 
on a certain day. If the person to whom the writ ia 
directed returns or signifies an insnffleiaut reason, than 
there issues in the second place a peremptory man- 
damn* to do the throgmbsolutely, without allowing him 
any alternative. Failure to do this is punishable by 
attachment. Where a sufficient cause is returned, 
the mend smut is at an end, even although the state¬ 
ment may brfalae, the remedy for which is by nekton 
Jfc ft]*C return. However, by 1 Witt. IT. c. 21, the 
prdancrttrfr may now engraft an action upon the man- 


acoordinc 


0 AT Viet. 0.47, be may object to th* validity nf 
return by way ef demurrer, and error may b* bn 
for reverting (he same, as in ordinary eml aettoo 


pensation. The person delivering tire goods Ittaaijfi 
mandator, the person reoeiving them and undertakfijjg'- 
the service is styled mandator} The essential clement 
in the contract lies in the service rendered not befog 
to he paid for. lienee, as the act or service Is wholly : 
for the benefit of the mandator, it follow* that a mam 
dutary ia only responsible for the Iocs of, or injury 
done to* a thing when it ia caused byhis groeshegn- 
genee. The mandator may recall the thing delivered 
at aDy time; but if the mandatary has reuderad thW 
service in part, and will suffer damage if it be noteoitt- 
pleted, the mandator cannot rescind it without taidodi - 4 
nity to the mandatary. The contract may alio be 
dissolved either by the renunciation by the mandatary 
at any time before he has entered Upon its execution, 
or by his death. A mandator contracts to reimburse 
a mandatary for all expense* and charges reaaohably 
incurred in the execution ef the mandate, and also to 
indemnify him for his liability on ail ooutraota Whlck 
arise incidentally in the proper discharge of his duty. 
In the canon law, a mandate ia a rescript of the pope, 
commanding an ordinary collator to pat the person 
therein named in possession of the first vacant benefice 
in his collation. ’ 

Mandats, man'-da, is the name given to a specie* ef 


1796, to supply the place of the assignats, when they 
had lost credit and suffered no enormous depreciation. 
They were founded, like the assignats, on the credit 
derived from the confiscated properly j bnt with this 
essential difference, that specific pieces of property, 
enumerated m a table, were pledged for the redemp¬ 
tion of the bills, whilst the assign its furnished only, a 
general claim. The mandats could be realised at any 
rnomeut, as the owner was authorised to taka any 
portion of the property enumerated on the table, on 
paying a quarter part of its assigned value. 

Mandibles, ndn'-de-blt (from Let. mando, I Obew), 
the upper and lower porta of the beak in birds. In 
Bnt., the upper and under pairs of jaws. 

Mandolin, mAn'-do-lin, m Spanish musical Instru¬ 
ment of the violin kind, the eorJaiura of wbieh consists 
of four strings: it haa fret* like the goiter, and Is 
tuned in the same manner as the violin. 

Maivdbauoba, mftn-dri-ao’-rt(h*t, mandroapnu), fig 
Bot., a gen. of tbenat. ord. Atropaeea. Sf.qfietnaHein < 
the true mandrake, the devil’s apple of the Arebt, sad 
the dudaim of Scripture. It* root has a fancied resem¬ 
blance to the human form, and ia connected with matiy' 
absurd superstitions. It must not be oonfounded wjrttr 
the root of Bryonia diolea, which is often Called matt-" 
drake. The mandrake ia an aero-nareotio poison, god 
was used by the ancients ae an ttimstiietfo- 

Mandbakx. (See Mandbaooba and SaYoKtA.) - 

Manxs, mai'.neee, among the Homans, ws* tbsnMts 
given to the tonle of the dead. The etymology oftb* 
word ia doubtful, but 1* geusraUy derived from sot 
ancient word nuznns, signifying good. The mane* Were 

divided into two kinds,'—tliefore*, or tfccspfaf*' -- 

that had lived virtuous lives, and tile tonne; 
of such aa had been wicked. The term matte* seems 
also to have been apjffled to tile good end evH 
which were understood to aeecm ps n y a men " 
lift. It was Vkwriee aptffiai tewfot ef the 
deities. The an ,7r ’ -‘ "-- . 




















wara bald MOTad. The 18th of Febrnatytw dedica te d 
m an annual festival for offering sacrifice* and If battens 
to tba manat. 


the forts ol 
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f black 


equiv. 27-87, apeo. jrrar. S'OIS. The oraa of manga- 
naaa are someithat abundantly diatribntad throughout 
tba mineral kingdom, generally in the form of black 
oxide. Manganese ia ora greyish-white colour, brittle, 
bard enough to aoratch steel, and slightly magnetic. 
If exposed to the air, it speedily becomes oxidized; 
for wnieb reaaon it should be preserved in some liquid 
hydrocarbon, suoh at benaoie. Manganese combines 
with carbon and silica, forming unimportant com¬ 
pounds. Its nrinoipal use is ohemioal, under the form 
of oxide. It Is employed in this state for decomposing 
hydrochloric acid, in the manufacture of chlorine, as o 
. cheap source of oxygen, and as a colouring material 
in the manufacture of glass and enamels. Mixed with 
iron, it give* that metal increased hardness and elaa- 


vacuo over sotpborie aaid. Tbe 'jtnjgaiwtr* an very 
unstable, bring deco m posed bwhcgag and area w 
remaining in dusts solution. Tbemfeen eolation of 
DBOliMH Of OOtttha wlMD linHf m *«Atfc1h r 

ehangeeto a fiaT&est edonTwd 
known material oalled mineral chameleon. ■. fum t umuUo 
aeid is deacribed wider its proper heading. 

Masoaxass, Bvxnun or, In Ofcem,, MnO,BO ( 
+6aq. This sut it obtained by Absolving toe binoxide 
in sulphuric acid. It forme large transparent crystals 
of a pinkish hue, vaiying in shape ana composition, 
according to the temperature at whioh they an de- 
poalted and the number of equivalents of water which 
they contain. Tbe salt ia site naively used in dyeing 
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—awgawxsb, Oaaaorara or, in Chem.—The an¬ 
hydrous carbonate occurs in nature as manganese spar, 
and frequently neoompanies epathose iron-ore. The 
famous Biegen ore, from which the celebrated German 
tplegeUeieen is made, contains a certain proportion of 
this mineral, wkloh renders the iron made from it 
peculiarly hard and tough. Tbe artificial carbonate 
may be obtained in a hydrated condition by precipi- 


Maxoabssi, Chlobidxs or, in Chem.—Manganese 
form* three ohlorides. The protaehloride, MnCl+4aq, 
occurs as a waste prodoot in the manufacture of chlorine, 


m 


forms double elite with potash and soda, and an alum 
with sulphate of alumina, which must not be confounded 
with' the alums formed by the sesquieulpfaate of man¬ 
ganese with the snlphates of the alkalies. The formal* 
of these alums will help to explain this matter i— 
A),O a 3S0 1 ,MnOSO ( +24aq, manganete-alomina- 
Hua, 

Mn,0,380,,KO,SO,+Z4*q, msaganese-potash- 
alum. 

It will be seen from this that in one ease the proto- 


deliquescent. The eetquichlonde is formed bv noting 
on the leeqoioxide with hydroohlorio acid in the odd. 
It Is of a dark brown colour, and oan only be obtained 
in a solid form by evaporation in vacuo. The per- 
ehhrUe, Mn.pl,, is a greenish-yellow-gas, which con¬ 
dense* at 0° Fahr. into a greenish-brown fluid. It is 
obtained by dissolving permanganate of potash in sul- 
pburio acid, and adding chloride of aodium in small i 
portions at a time. It ia supposed by some chemists 
that this compound ia an oxychloride of the metal, 
corresponding to ehloro-chromio aoid. 

Maxganxbb, Ossa or.—The prinoipal ores of man¬ 
ganese are pgroluetle, the anhydrous binoxide, and 
black wad, whioh is the hydrated, binoxide. Both those 
orea are worked extensively in different parts of the 
world. 

Mikcmhssi, Oxisas or.—The combinations of 
manganeae and oxygen are principally five in num¬ 
ber:—1. The protoxide, MnO; Z. the eeequioxide, 
Mn,0,; 3. the binoxide, peroxide, or deutoxide, aa it is 
aomotimea erroneously called, M nO,; 4. manganic add, 
MnO,; and 8. permanganic acid, Mn,O r . The pro¬ 
toxide may be obtained a* an olive-green powder, by 
igniting carbonate of manganese in a current of hy¬ 
drogen. It ia also procured aa a white hydrate by 
decomposing any salt of manganese with an alkali. 
It is soluble in ammonia, especially if any ammoniaoa] 
salt be present. It unites with acids, forming charac¬ 
teristic salt*. The eeemioxide is found in nature as 
foauatts, and in a hydrated oondition aa many anile. 
It ia obtained aa a brown hydrate by passing chlorine 
through tbe protoparbonate suspended in water, and 
afterwards removing tbe excess of carbonate by 
nitric acid. Sulphurioacid dissolves it slowly, forming 
a deep red solution; end hydroohlorio aoid in the oold 
also forms with it e soluble compound, both of which 
are decomposed when the eolution* are heated. The 
binoxide or peroxide it the moat important of tbe 
oxidee ef manganeae. It i* the blaok oxide of man¬ 
ganese of commerce, end it fonnd in nature aa a 
pproitutle and peilonelame. Blaok wad is a hydrated 
form of this oxide,' When ignited, it gives off one- 
thirdofita oxygen, leaving the red oxide (MnOMn.O.) 
behind- It» used in oommeree for the production of 
oxygen, end in the manufacture of chlorate, permsn- 
arid, and violet gtass. Ifanoanic add is not 
known in an isolated oondition. When parotide of 
mwmneM and eaustte potash are fused together, 
aaduie ms s* heated with a small portion of water, a 
pe*o solution is Obtained, from which ary stale of mun- 
ffttate of potash may be flrasursd by evaporation in 
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by the corresponding seaqnisulphate of manganese. 
The sulphate of the aesqnioxide is formed by dissolving 
the aesquioxide in sulpnnrio aoid at a gentle beat. It 
crystallizes with difficulty, the solution being instantly 
decomposed by heat. 

Manoaxbss, Sclphidxs or. — Protosulpliide of 
manganese occurs native in blaok masses in manganese 
blende. The anhydrous sulphide may he obtained as 
a dark green powder by treating together a mixture of 
sulphur and binoxide of manganese. The hydrated 
salt is obtained as a flesh-coloured precipitate when a 
solution of a aalt of manganese ia decomposed by an 
alkaline sulphide. An oxysniphide of manganeae has 
been formed by passing hydrogen over sulphate of 
manganeso at a rod heat. Sulphide of manganese 
forms oompoands with the sulphide* of potassium and 
aodium, containing three eqnivalenta of the former to 
one of tbe latter. 

MAiroxL-WoEzxt, or Masoolo-W trsxu. (See 

Beta.) . 

Man oiraK a, siin^'if-s-rd (from mange, and Let -fere, 
I bear), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ora. Anaeardiacea. 
If. indica produces the mango, a fruit which is highly 
esteemed in tropioal countries. This fruit is a drupe, 
large, flattened like e lens, end kidney-shaped. When 
ripe, it is yellow or reddish, with soft and pulpy flesh, 
filled with juiae. Several varieties of the mango-tree 
are cultivated, ’whioh yield fruits differing greatly in 
size and flavour. Unnpe mangoes are used for making 
the pickle called chutney. 

Manolb, mdna'-gl fGer. mangel), a well-known ma- 
ohiue for amootning linen and eotton article*. In its 
usual form it consists of an oblong rectangular wooden 
oheat, filled with stonee, whioh load it to the degree of 

S ressure which it ia required to exert upon two cylin- 
ers on which it rests, and whioh, by rolling backwards 
and forwards over the linen spread upon a smooth sur¬ 
face beneath, render it smooth and level. It Is worked 
by the hand, tbe moving wheel being furnished with 
teeth upon both surfaces of its periphery; end, having 
a notch out out at one part, allows a pinion, uniformly 
driven in the direction, to act alternately upon it* out¬ 
side and inside, so ae to cause the reciprocating motion 
of the cheat. There ere several varieties or patent 
mangles; amongst whioh may be mentioned on*, in 
whioh the linen is rolled round a cylinder revolving in 
stationary bearing*, and pressed downward* by heavy 
weight* hung upon its axes, against a curved bed made 
to slide backwards and forwards, or alternately from 
side to side. 

Mango. (See Maxcnima.) 


fins bring inserted fkrther back then tbe pectejfol*. 
The msnjro-flth ia forther distinguished fry having seve¬ 
ral long filaments beneath tba pectoral fin, whioh fib- 
meat* are, in foot, free rays of that fid. Tba teeth am 









very minute and d»n»« in quantity, and an rsourved.llke 
the teeth of a esrafaig-meohioe. The form of the body 
gensrfellyrMsmblesthat oftttpmh, withthe peculiar 
exaeptkms mentionsd above ; the musaU projects over 
tbs mouth; the aye* are large, and plaoed wiy at* 
ward; and, SnaOy, the doraaTfln* are abort and widely 
separated, while the oandal fin to large and more or 
let* forked. The mango-Bah ia ssteemed a great deli¬ 
cacy in India, and it to found principally in Oban* 
nal Creek, off Saugor, and in ana about the month* of 
the river* which intersect the Sunderhund*. The 
greatest interest is attached to it from the fact of its 
yielding isinglass; which fbotwaa first discovered by 
Dr. Cantor, in the year 1638. Dr. Cantor fodad that 
a mango-fish weighing two pounds wonld yield, on the 
average, sixty-five grains of isinglass, an article which 
Sells in Indie at the rate of sixteen rupees, or £1.12s. 
per pound. Several other varieties of the mango-fish 
are found in the warm latitudes of Africa and America, 
and nearly all bear a oloee resemblance to the type 
whioh has just been described. 

SCureosrxxir. (See Ottcnru.) 

Kuroun. (See Bmaornona and Aviobhxia.) 

Hi xix. (See Ixsixirr.) 

Mjjhohmxs, or Mxxt, min-t-lce’-inz, mai'-ni, is the. 
name of a religious sect founded towards the close off 
the 3rd century, by one Hani, or Hanes. He was a 
1 Persian by birtb, educated among the Magi, and his 
system was an attempt to blend Christianity and the 
religions of snoient Asia. The system is based upon 
dualism, there being supposed to be two distinct op¬ 
posing principles from which ell things proeeed; tne 
former being presided over by a good being,—God; the 
latter by an evil being,—Hyle. God, the father of light, 
is described as being all splendour, truth, holiness, 
goodness, and happiness, and surrounded by twelve 
aona, or worlds of light, whioh, ss a heavenly sodiao, 
preside over the great year of the world. These, how¬ 
ever, are not emanations from God, but God is one with 
the kingdom of light, the whole forming one substance. 
Oppoit- to tho kingdom of light is that of darkness, 
which is divided into five regions, and in which the 
prinoe of darkness sustains the same relation to hie 
inferiors as thu god of light ocoupies io his kingdom. 
By an inroad made by the powers of darkness info the 
kingdom of light, the primitive man, the first-born of 
God, was overthrown and imprisoned. He was subse¬ 
quently delivered; but a portion of the light remained 
imprisoned in the darkness. God then brought into 
existence the present universe, that it might be a recep¬ 
tacle for this lost light: mod two new heavenly powers, 
Christ and the Holy Ghost, jprooeeded from God to 
redeem the detained light. The man Adam is then 
formed by the prince of darkness after the image or 
the primitive men, comprising, as in a microcosm, the 
clearest light with the grossest darkness. From him 
proceedea the human race, each member of whioh 
presents a mixture of the two elements light nd dark¬ 
ness: mod in eaoh succeeding generation the power of 
the light is weakened by the ascendancy of the dark¬ 
ness. To break this dominion, Christ himself appeared 
in order to reveal again tho lost truth; hot his life 
upon earth, his sufiWings and death, were a mere 
semblance, for the essentially pure light of bis being 
oonld not unite itself to gross matter. The statements 
of tho Hew Testament were only partially true: the full 
truth regarding Christ was first revealed by the Para¬ 
clete (Manet). They denied the genuineness of the 
Gospels, and Acts or the Apostles; the Epistles were 
regarded as interpolated; while many apocryphal 
writings, especially tho Acts of Thomas, were made 
use otbr them. The work begun by Christ required 
for its completion Manes, the Paraclete promised by 
Christ, to lead men to » knowledge of the complete 
truth, by revealing the secret relations of the universe, 
•nd scouring the means of human freedom. The 
redemption of man they held to consist in a knowledge 
of the revelation* made by Christ end Manet, respect¬ 
ing the character of the two empires, the sold and its 
relation to the body, and a oorresponding mode of life. 
Their system of ethics was thus of a severely ascetic 
nature, based on tbs conviction of the intrinsic evil of 
the body, from the fetters of whi ch th eir greet rim was 
to set tee tool free. For their higher mass or mem- 
JbczS, the tieeti or pw(foeri, a rigorous system of ssosti- 
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body over the spirit; ia perticnler were they to 1 
><•!». Ileah, which, as the produet of Hyle, end se t 
entirely destitute of light, mold only depress the i 
Every kind of work through which men cultivated *L 
world, whioh ie the kingdom of darkness, or pudeci!*, 
e plsasant homo, was forbidden. Abatioenoa fitoih 
sexual intercourse was regarded as a moral duty, sa lt . 
was a continuing of tha first tin and a preparing of hSW < 
prisons for tho soul. The awHforw, or lower olMSvOf 
members, were permitted to eat meat, to mafry, to 
occupy themselves with materiel end industrial pur* .* 
suite, and to'till pubHo offices; but wart also hound tit 
supplythe elect with all the necessaries of life, Hanes / 
sent out twelve apostles, and thsse worn afterwards ■'* 
represented in the ohuroh by twelve megietri, with a . 
thirteenth invisible one, doubtless Maps* himself, at 
their head. After these were seventy-two bishop*, who 
had under them presbyters, deacons, evangelists, ead- 
the other eleoti. They had no temples, nan their wor¬ 
ship consisted chiefiy in hymns and braver*. After, 
the death of Manes, his adherents in Persia were Sub¬ 
jected to a long persecution, and many of them are 
said to have fled to Hindoataa. In Syria, Egypt, 
Palestine, and other countriea, they early made tasty 
appearance, and the northern coast of AJrioa became ■ ■ 
one of their principal seats. Under Constantine they 
enjoyed toleration; but the succeeding Christian empe¬ 
rors issued severe deorees against them. Nevertheless, 
they continued to prosper for a long time. Their eon- 
cremations were numerous, and haa many aide leaden. 

In Italy, and especially at Rome, they were very nume¬ 
rous. and maintained intimate relations with the congre¬ 
gations in other countries. Pope Leo I. took severe 
measures against them, Valentin tan III. punished them 
with exile, and Justinian ordered them all to he not to 
death. By these persecutions the seot gradually be¬ 
came extinct, although traces of it are found in later 
centuries in Gaul ana Spain, and its influence to to be 
traced io many of the new seot* of the middle ages, 
Augustine was for nine year* a member of this sect, 
hot left them when he found not among them the 
thoroughness of learning nor the purity of character 
that he had expected; aud he became afterwards their 
most r.ealous opponent.— Stf. Mosbeim’s XeeietUuH* 
eat Hittorg ; Neender’s Church EMoryi Dr. 0. F. 
Baur’s Dae Manichaitcht XeUgtoHt-Sjteiem rack dm 
Quellrn unteriueht, Tubingen, 1831. 

Msxixbst, nUn'-i-fett (Let. mantfubu, clear, plain, 
open), in Com., is a paper containing the particulars 
of a ship and cargo, including the name end tonnage of 
vessel, the name of the place to which it belong! end 
name of master ; the names of thepinoea where the 
goods on board have^eon laden and for which they ate 
destined; a particular account of the packages on hoard, 
with their marks, contents, shippers, consignees, Ac., 
a* far as may be known to tha master. The m aafito 
must be made ont, dated, and signed by the muter of 
the vessel at the place or places where the. goods, „qg 
any part of them, are taken on board. 

Mavinsto, m Hu-i-fu'-to, is an apology, or i m 

declaration, in writing^made by a prinoe, showing j_ 

intentions to begin a war, or other enterpriee, with the 
motives that induced him to it, and toe reasons on. 
which he founds bis right and pretensions. , 

Mutihot, mM-t-hoi, in Bot., theCassava,* gen.of 

the net. ord. Euphorbiaeea. The species If, utmeeirngf 
the hitter cassava, is an important food-producing 
plant. Cassava-meal, which is largely employed in the > 
making of tho cassava bread or cakes in common, uee 
among the inhabitants of tropical America, to obtained 
by grating the washed roots and then subjecting the 
pulp to pressure end heat. The roots ana expressed 
jaiee are virulent poisons, owing ohiefly to tbf presence - 
of hydrocyento arid; bnt their poisoaowt qualities 
ere removed by the washing and hooting. Caesar*- 
starch, tapioca-meal or Brasilian arrowroot, .add 
tapioea, fere likewise prepared from the * - ' 
starch to deposited from tho expressad jn_. 
purified by washing with Wafer. Tapioca to 
by banting this starch, while moist, on hot' 
to largely employed in Britain end i ‘ 
dietioai substance. The sauce called < 

West Indies to tins juiee concentrated 1 '! 
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flavoured with’ aromatics. The epeolae If. 


the former species. Its root It a common article of 
food in the West Indies end tome parte of Booth 
Amende. It if ae mealy at the potato when boiled. 
Oiium meal, bread, and ataroh.aa well ae tapiooa, are 

_j i*_1.1___ m . _•__at __iJi;_ 
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Max-oi-Was, a term.generally applied to all vessels 
belonging to the royal navy, whether ships of the line, 
frigates, or of any other denomination of Teasel. The 
otaaeee of her Majesty’s nary may be thus described 
from the rnlee on the eubject' in the ** Nary List."— 
1. Pint Rate*, whioh oompriae all shine carrying 110 
gone and upwards, or thoea in which the complement 
consists of1,000 men or more. 3. Second Rates, whioh 
oompriae one of her Majesty's yachts, and all ebipa 
carrying under 110 gnns, ana more than 80 gone; or 
the complement* of whioh are under 1,000 ana not lees 
than 800 men. 3. Third Rates comprise her Majesty's 
other yachts, and all such vessels as may bear the flag 
or pendant of any admiral-superintendent or captain- 
euperintendent of one of her Majesty’s dockyards; and 
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all ahipe carrying 80 and not lees than 00 guns; or the 
complements of which are under 800 and more than 000 
men. 4. Fourth Rates, whioh comprise all frigate- 
built allies of which the complements are 600 and not 
lees that 410 men, 6, Fifth Raise, whioh comprise all 
•hips the complements of which are 400 and not lees 
than 300 meu. 8. Sixth Rates are those which com¬ 
prise all other olasses of ships bearing a oaptain. The 
remainder of the vessels of the royal navy are enume¬ 
rated under the title of “ sloops, which embraces all 
vessels commanded by *' commanders," and the rest of 
the vaescle commanded by lieutenants; both of which 
latter classes are not “rated ’’ as the former denomina¬ 
tion* are. The out in the present article represents a 
ftnt-rate, gs is apparent from lier rig and the number 
at ben of guns wiiioh the beam. (See Navy.) 

Max-oii-War Biso. (See Fbigatb-Bibd.) 

Maxoi, min'-or (Lat. isanerium, from manto, I re¬ 
main), in Law, so colled from being the usual residence 
™ owner, seems to have been a piece of territory 
held by a lord or great personage, who oocupied a part 
of it, armuoh »* was necessary for the use of bis own 
immediate family, and grouted or leased the remainder 
to tenants for stipulated rente or services. The former 
was called terra dominical**, or demesne land, a* 
being occupied by the lord andhisiervanta: the latter, 
wrr« < emmentalee, or tenemental lands, from being 
aisiribuMd among tenants. The tenemental land* of 
naromea were anciently distinguished bv different 
names, according to the modes of tenure, 'Book-land, 
or charter.land, was that which was held by deed under 
oartain rents and free eerviaea, and in effect differed no- 
thing from free socage lands, Henoe have arisen most 
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of the freehold tenant* who bold ofpartionitr mason. 
Poli-Umd,ontbeotb*T band, was held by no writing, but 
distributed among the common people, at the plaienre 
of the lord, and resumed at diaereuon, being, indeed, 
land held in the villenage. Manors War* formerly 
called baranice, and every lord or baron waa e m pow e red 
to bold a domeatio court, sailed the court baron, for 
redressing misdemeanours and nuisanees within the 
manor, and for settling disputes among the tenant*. 
This ooort is an inseparable ingredient of every manor, 
and if the number of suitors should so fall.as not to 
leave snlfloieot to make a jury or homage, the manor 
itself it lost. Aa to the origin of manors, we are told 
that anoiently a certain compass of jr; and waa gswimi 
by the king to some man of worth, for him sod his 
heira to dwell opera and to exercise some jurisdiction. 



but of the chief lor - of the fee of whom tbe feoffor 


himself held it. In the present day, a manor sig. 
niileth rather the jurisdiction and royalty incor. 
pore ill than the land or site; for a man may have a 
manor in gross, i.e. the right and interest of a oourt- 
liaron, ana the perquisites thereto belonging, without 
any part of tbe land. 

AIansabd Boor, mfn-tard 1 , 'in Aroh., a curb roof 
formed of four contiguous planes, of whioh each two 
havo an external inclination, the ridge being the line 
of concourse of the two middle planes. It is well 
adapted to a house surmounted by a parapet so high 
as to cover the lower plane of the roof. It derives its 
name from that of its inventor, ffrangois Mansard, a 
French architect. 


Mans*, mdnte (Lat. mama, or won turn), in Law, 
denotes a house or habitation, either with or without 
land. In Scotland, the term was originally applied to 
a portion of ground in a parish set. apart for the 
clergyman; hut now it is used to designate his house, 
the ground to which he is entitled being called bis glebe 
or glebe land. 

Maxsiox, mlln'-the.on (Lat. mernie), in Law^ la 
commonly used to denote tbe lord’* chief dwelling, 
bouse within bis fee. Among the ancient Homans, 
mtineio was a place appointed for the lodging of the 
princes, or of soldiers in the journey. Mansion-honse, 
in cases of burglary, to,, is taken for any house os 
dwelling of another. 

Mah sLAtJGnTBB, mUs-slaw’-ter, is the unlawful kill* 
ing of another, without malice, express or implied. 
(See Monosit.) 

Maxstbalixo. (See KlDltAPPrxa.) 

Max-traps, miin'-trnpe, are engines to catch tree* 

J leasers, now unlawful, unleas set in a dwelling-house 
or defence, between sunset and sunrise, by 7 & 8 
Geo. IV. o. 18. 

Max can, auln'-uM (Let. nanuaiit, from mamte, the 
hand), is applied to something that may be employed or 
used by the band. It is also tbe name of a service-book 
used in tbe Cburob of Roma, and containing the rites, 
directions to the priests, and prayers used in the ad> 
ministration of the laoramenta, the form of blearing 
holy water, and the service used in^.prooessions. In 
Literature, it is frequently applied to a clast of books 
of a eise to be easily hamUM, and professing to give a 
concise account of the aubjeots of wbiob they treat. 

Maxuoaptio, ftn-u-k&er-shc-o (Lat., from wmii, 
hand, and aspic, I take), in Law, a writ that lay- for a 
man taken on suspicion of felony, Ac., who cannot bo 
admitted to bail by the aheriff or others having power 
to let to mainprise. 

Maxudootox, ada-w-daV-for, was an ancient officer 
of the Church, who gave tbe eignal for tbOehoriatore 
to aing, marked the measure, beet time, and regulated 
the music, by the motions or hie hand. , 
Maxvxacxom, min^*-fihf~tehur (Lat. momr, the 
bud, and faeio, 1 make), in FoL Ecoa., may, in its 



























*» modification*eftipoted by ut wImuSit ifllSw 
format substance of material .wtietes, with the view of 
nMtrig|thn> «f «M tciinii. It thua be Mid to 
faeina* tin the tuiou branches of industry, except 
«ndh m ere employed In obtaining the material pro- 
do*** in their natural at ate; aa mining, fishing, Ac. 
The value of any article ie made np of the value of the 
raw material and the value of the labour or thill that 
haa been expended upon it. In tome ease* the one, 
and in others the other element predominates. Fre- 


tegeoualy carried on, than it it evident tbrt tim j art n - 
facturer who oan only employ five i 

the principle of eabdlriakra of la _ . . 

article* at a greater cost; and-'in theaame mim&f 
large manufacturer who employe a number sg|;'A 
mnttiple of ten mint do eo nkewM. A good deal 
depends, too, upon tha met at manufaBteasiff a st a b 1 
Uehmente. Where the artiele in tbe count Of m*OU- 
feature has to bn conveyed from one operator to 
another, it ie evident that thle oan be dona at mart 






up Of the value of tbe labour required in obtaining it, 
and in ita conveyance to the place of manufacture. 
The mere'rmattcr of commodities coat* nothing. The 
object of the manufacturer is to produce hii articles as 
cheaply, or at as email an expenditure of labour, as 
possible s and hence the perfection of a manufacture 
consists in the being able to effect the desired changes 
in'the raw material at the least possible expense of 
labour. Competition acts as a powerful stimulus upon 
the manufacturer to produce bis articles aa cheaply 
as possible. In order to secure the greatest amount 
of profit, he most strive to lessen as mnefa as possible 
the expense of production. This is principally effected 
liy the introduction of machinery. “ There is," says 
Babbage, “ perhaps no single ciranmstance which dis¬ 
tinguishes our country so remarkably from all others, 
us the vast extent to whioh se h ive carried our con¬ 
trivances of tools and machines ior forming all those 
oonvenienoes of whioh so large a quantity is consumed 
by almost every class of the community. The amount 
of patient thought, of repeated experiment, of happy 
exertion of genius, by which onr manufacture* have 
tieen created and carried to their present excellence, 
is soaroely to be imagined." The chief advantages of 
inachineiy result from the addition they make to human 
power, and tbe economy they effect of human time. 
With every contrivance of a new tool, every introduc- 
tion of a new machine in manufacture, human labour 
is abridged. In all our larger manufactories, numerous 
instances occur of tbe application of the power ot steam 
to overcome resistances which it would require far 
greater expense tn surmount by animal labour. Ho ex¬ 
tensive end important is the economy which machinery 
produces of human time, that almost all its advan¬ 
tages might be embraced nnder this one head. Among 
the other advantages of machinery are the economy of 
materials employed; the acouraoy and identity or the 
work; the executing operations too delicate for human 
touch; the inorease or diminution of velocity; the ac¬ 
cumulating, regulating, and registering powers; and 
tb« system of copying, taken in its largest sense, by 
wbieh a large number or copies are obtained from one 
origiuel. Besides the introduction of mechinery, there 
are certain economic principles which, by being carried 
out in manufacture, tend to diminish the expense of 
labour. One of the most important of these is a proper 
division of labour among tbe persons employed. A 
great waste of time and labour is necessarily incurred 
when one has to carry on successively several opera¬ 
tions. There is always some time lost in the changing 
from one operation to another; and neither the human 
hand nor head oan instantly change its employment 
with foil effect. There is also a large degree of skill 
acquired by frequent repetition of the same processes. 
(Si* Dmsiojr or Lanona.) There is a further im¬ 
portant principle in division of labour; viz., that the 
master can thus purchase the precise amount of skill 
or power neoessary for eaoh process j whereas, if the 
whole work were executed by one workmen, be must 
p os s ess skill to perform tbe roost difficult ee well ae 
strength to execute the most laborious. But it may 
readily be supposed that this division of labour ean 
only with advantage be earned to a certain point. In 
order to conduct an establishment most profitably, it it 
evident that the whole time of each person ought to 
ktlUfuenM If it be found theta certain number 
of inmridnsls are necessary to carry out a manufac¬ 
ture with a due subdivision of labour, so aeto afibrd fall 
ctxmparioa to each, then every such manufactory ought 
to employ a direotmultiple of this number, in' order to 
prodwe their articles at the least oost. If, for instance, 
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another, it ie evident that this ean be dona at leart 
expense when they are all warring in the .same estab¬ 
lishment. The circumstances that more prtttanliKtyr. 
tend to the suooess of manufketuring inauetry iB * 
country are various, but may be divided into two 
olasses,—physical and political. Amoug tite mompto* 
miuent of the physical circumstaiieee that tend taunt 
direction, one of the principal ie readiness of . Amur fn 
supplies of the raw materiel to be manufactured. ‘ 
Where the raw material haa to be brought from a 
distance, ita coat, especially if it be of a baflty iff 
heavy nature, will he very mueh increased, and Con¬ 
sequently, also, the cost of the manufactured article, 
which, unless favoured by other eireamstaaoea, cannot 
be produced so cheaply aa in those places thrt are 
more favourably situated in that respect. In the (sdy 
history of a manufacturing community, when the 
means of transport are few, it will be almost always 
found that the article will be manufactured nuns those 
spots where nature has placed the raw material, Bven 
more important than the possession of the Mur 
material is the command of power whioh a country 
may afford lor the carrying on the manufacture; aa 
water-power, fuel, Ac. To onr valuable mines of coal 
more than anything else ia this country indebted for 
her enormous manufacturing industry, Without a 
cheap and abundant supply of fuel, onr stnanMDginsn 
would be of comparatively little use. The elimete of a 
country has also an important influence over manu¬ 
facturing industry, as well as the situation of aoountry 
for commeroe, and the possession Of rivers that may 
serve as means of conveyance. Among tbe ciroum- 
stanees of a political nature that contribute to tha 
progress of manufacturing industry, are security to 
property and freedom to carry on tbe various opera¬ 
tion* oftheir manufacture: the absence of monopolies 
and the non-interference of government in industrious 
undertaking*. Borne are disposed to maintain that the 
taxation to which we are subjected in tide country ban 
been favourable to the progress of industry, by eamnr 
a man to put forth all his energies to prevent htoneS 
from sinking in tbe social scale. There oan be little 
doubt that the greet inequality of fortune thrt kina'’ 
prevailed in this cotftitry has had a material influence 
in exciting a spirit of invention and industryamong the 
less opuient classes.—Hef. Encyclopedia Britnnmica 1 
Encyclopedia MetropolUana ; bring a Treatise, on the 
Manufactures and Machinery of Great Britain,' fay P- 
Barlow, with Introduction fay 0. Babbage; Urt’l 
Fhilotophy of Manufacturer, by Shmmonda. 

Manure crons ot Cxbt*ts.—O arpsts were font 
brought into use by the fehabitanto of Eastern Cohn* 
tries, who threw them on the ground or floor Or Over 
tbe low couch on which they were in the habit Of fit¬ 
ting or sleeping. The small thick woollen csrprteffbe, 
East was also materially calculated to.add to thopaT- 
■onal coinfortof thoee who dwelt in tentn, reft eflbliled 
warmth and protection from any dampness Mtami. 
from tbe earth over which their tents were pitched. 
In Egypt, Syria, Turkey, and Persia, the carpet .?e 
the chief article of furniture to be found in ordinary 
houses, tbe peculiar habits of tbs people requiring Wt 
little more in addition. The use of carpets in Ore 
country dates from the middle of the 12th e bot ury , but 
their menafoctore wee not carried on tn any extent 
until the middle of the 18th oentury, Tlftl 

after it had been introduced fotoPranee from Perrii.: 
In olden times, even the floaty of ret riekeuipmctmU 
were oovered kith straw errushre, had preefotM.irt?: 
thing tat e tPPrtnBrt. Wm 

fat whioh onr forefothar» in w «l*SMe ar 
unhappily, notorious. The Turkey e^li 
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M&nufhoture of Carpets 


’ in various rioh colour*, surrounded by * border. Than carpet* consist, for the moot part, oftheintecweaving 
|» little or no attempt made to preduo# th* regular of two cloth*, which are ww «6tta.MMk,tiatfc **«» 
rad symmetrical patterns that are seen la csrpete of sloth being perfbet is iteelf, apdneoaeeariWot different 
European menafactoro. A genuine Turkey oaroet colour. Kidderminster enrMte, consisting of three, 
akonld be free bom any admixture of green, whioh U and even four cloths, ceiled thrsa-ptr and madf air* 
the earned eolooi r of the follower* of Mahomet. The pet», bare been madej but thote which consist of two 
warp ia made of very strong linen or cotton thread, clothe onlyare the moat common. Many colour* can be 




anoe. In manufacturing this »ort of caipct*. two 
that the warp or chain eon*i*ta of the string* or cotton, chain* of different colours ate wad. and two ahoota 
linen, or hemp, that extend longitudinally from end to corresponding in colour with the chain*. The proeea* 
end of the length of carpet, and the weft or shoot is the of wearing is complicated, end it wan formerly effected 
line or lines that are introduced transversely, bom side by mesne of intricate and onmbertome machinery, 
to ride of the piece, between the threads of the warp, This, however, ww simplified by the introduction of 
aa the alternate threads of this component part of the the barrel-loom, which has, in its torn, been snper- 


this oonntry are the Brussels, Wilton, Kidderminster, pets w well w in malting Kidderminster carpets. Tapes* 
■ Tapestry, Axminster, Dutch, Venetian, and Printed try carpets are made in a manner similar to that in 
Pelt carpet. Brussels carpets consist of an upper ear- which Brands and Wilton carpet* are mannftctured; 
face of wonted yarn attached to a strong coarse linen bat only one yarn ia used instead of five or more of 
web | lines of worsted are arranged with those of the different colours, as in the carpets just named. This 
warp, proceeding ht the same direction from end to yarn is dyed at different parts of its length, to suit the 
end of tile length of the pieoe. Aa many threads of requirements of the p . tern, and as the whole pattern 
wonted are pat in each of these lines, or “ends,” as is printed on the yam the machinery required it of a 
they are generally called, at there are colours in the far less complicated tmnir* than when it is required to 
pieoe. Two wefts, or shoots, are used, one passing pull many yarns of difiersnt colours above the surface 
Stove and the other under the woollen yarns, by which of the cloth which forms the basis in order to produce 
they are bound tightly together, and give qubstanon the desired design. Axminster carpets are made at 
«d solidity to the whole fabric. The pattern is made Axminster, in Devonshire, in a manner similar to that 
by drawing loops of these yarns above the surfaoe of in which Turkey carpeta ere manufactured. Tuft* of 
the linen basis, between each passage of the shoots worsted are tied to a warp of strong linen and secured 
from aide to side. The means by which this arrange- by a linen weft. The proeess is tedious, and the Gar¬ 
ment is effected arc rather complicated, end require to pets are necessarily expensive •. they are made in one 
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to these mailt, whioh pass over pulleys arranged in a stripes or large plaids. The chain consists of stripes 
frame above the loom, and fastened to a roller near of worsted yarns of different colours, and the shoot is 
the floor; strings, called “ lashes/' »ro attached to the generally a thick black oord of wool or cotton, or these 
cord* that are fastened to the mails, every lash being materials combined. When a transverse stripe of a 
passed round aU the cord* attached to the yarns that it different colour is required to give the appearance of 
is neeeesary to raise above the surfaoe in each trena- plaid, a different shoot must be used. The Dutch oar- 
vane ridge of the pattern; and there are as many pets are a ooarse variety of the Venetian, the chain 
lathes as there are ridges or stripes necessary to oom- consisting of dyed hemp, on whioh account they are 
pleto the entire pattern from beginning to end. The sometimes called string oarpets. The printed felt car- 
longer the space the pattern occupies, the greater wilt pete are made of eoaree wool and hair, brought into a 
be tne number of lashes required; thus, in a pattern compact mass by the prooeu of felting (see FiltotO), 
whioh ooeurs ouoe in every yard of the length, there and the pattern ia imprinted in oolonrs by mean* of 
will be three times at many lashes required as there rollers on whioh it is out. Of the carpets that have 
will for a pattern whioh ooours three times in every been mentioned, the felt oarpets are the oheapeet; 
yard. When the process of weaving carpets is in pro- they are also sarvioeabla and comfortable, being warm, 
great, eaeheueeeesive ridge is formed in this manner:— and: quite impervious to draughts. Brussels carpeta 
The lath whioh holds the cords atteohed to the yarns are the moat expensive! but this is, in a great measure, 
which must then be brought above the surface of the compensated by their durability. Tapestry carpets 
linen basis, is pulled towards him by the weaver: this are cheaper, hut the colour* are not so tasting as those 
raises the required yams to a considerable extent, and of the Brussels carpets. Dutch and Venetian carpeta 
the weaver is enabled to thrust a long thin pieoe of arc sometimes laid down in sitting-rooms, hut they 
wood, called a “ eword," about four or five inohes wide, are more generally used for covering staircases i they 
under the loops that have been thus raised; a thin are cheap, but far from durable, 
wire is then introduced, and the sword is withdrawn. Maxuiubuov, aribt- u si d'-ss (Lat. moms and 
The loops are nest drawn tightly over the wire; half of eiUto), in Bom. Antiq., was the form by which slaves 
the linen threads of the chain are raised, and the other were released from their condition; so oellad because 
half and the woollen yams are lowered. The upper ther ware sent, as it were, ont of the hand or power 


weft is then shot through by mean* of the shuttle, the of their master. There were three ways in wMch slave* 
position of the alternate threads of the ohain and the were manumitted.—by vimdicta, census, or will. The 


- dons, the yams required tjo form the next ridge are The manumission by census was effected by the name 
brought above the surfhee, and the proeees already of the slave, with ms master’s oonsent, being inserted 
described is repeated until the piece i* completed, ia the census or public register of the ettiseo*. By 
when a seAoient quantity of carpet baa been made, will, a slave oould be made tree conditionally or uncou¬ 
th# wires are pulled ont. In the Wilton oarpets, the ditionally, or free and an hair of the testator. By 
wops thus famed over the wires are cut, and form a manumission the relationship of patron and fre adman 
xclvet-pUe surface, euh wire is grooved, and a sharp was established between the partus. There have been 
nils, the point of which works in the groove, it drawn various forms of manumission nBngland. In th* time 
ttronsh the worsted, and the wire is freed thus, instead William I., villeins ware manumitted by the master 
m Kidderminster carpets, some- delivering them by the right hand to the visconnt in 

'~ i* 8c ot ° t l ?“?***> present the same pattern frill ooort, showing them the door, giving them a lance 
.mhoth sides, with the odours reversed: thus, if red end a ewerd, aadprodeiming themfree? Othmwer* 
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HMMttf money to the boHhu at a wtiis dap, 
or sued him whew to aUt enter without wit, Ac.' 

*n agricultural tm- 
fhnfent, mad for distributing manor* easily wd at 
mritr distances. It it ■ luaally oombined with tin 
ordinary corn-drill, so that the ooro and tb« manure 
an dalfvared together. The machine is generally eo 
arranged that the maanre nan, at the pleasure or the 
cultivator, be deposited, not only from two to three 
lushes deeper in the ground than the eeed, bnt from 
ten to twelve in advance of it, ao as to give the toil 
time to cover the menure before the neat coulters 
deposit the wed. The progress of the manure-drill has 
been very alow, although the advantages arising (Tom 
its uw are many ana palpable. By piecing the seed 
in direct contact with manure in the process of germi¬ 
nation, it ie weQ nourished at that period in ite growth 
when it moet needs assistance, in order to develop its 
fibres and to extend ite roots. 

Mammas, mdtt-tiras' (Fr manantcrer, from main, the 
hand, and eusmr, to work), a term applied in Agr. 
to vegetable, animal, or mineral matters introduced 
into the soil, either for the purpose of improving its 
texture or for directly nourishing the plants whioh 


sand is used; if, on the contrary, it be too loose with 
excess of sand, it will be benefltted by the addition of 
clay. Marl, a natural mixture of clay and lime, some¬ 
times containing a little silica and bitumen, is very use¬ 
ful as a manure in the improvement of soils. Its great 
advantage is, that it dilates, cracks, and is reduced to 
powder by exposure to moisture and the atmosphere; 
and it operates by subdividing the soil and hastening 
decomposition. Quich-lim«, especially that derived 
from fossil or living shells, is a very excellent manure. 
In aold marshy soils, abounding in orgsnio matter, it is 
particularly efficacious in converting animal and vege¬ 
table matters into nourishment for plants. In conse- 
quonce of the alkali which athtt contain, they attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, and thus accelerate 
vegetation. The moet universal mineral manure known 
is gypsum, or snlphate of lime; but chemists are not 
agreed as to the way in which it acts upon vegetation. 
Ordinary manure consists of organised bodies, either 
animal or vegetable, in a state of decomposition. De¬ 
composing auimsl matter of every description forms 
one of the most active manures, and in many esses 
accelerates the decomposition of inert vegetable mat¬ 
ters mixed with it j m in the mixture of dung and straw, 
which forms the ordinary refbse of the stable. Those 
bodies which are subject to the most rapid decompo¬ 
sition are most generally employed as manure. All 
animal excrements are powerful manures, and when 
properly applied to the soil, soon show their action by 
the improved appearance of the crops. Esculent vege- 
tables, however, soon acquire a ooarw and rank flavour 
If they are over-manured. In the nse of animal ma¬ 
nures, it is very important that they ehould be applied 
aa soon ms they begin to decompose, or as soon as 
possible afterwards, and not suffered to rot and exhale 
their best constituent parte whilst lying in the farm¬ 
yard. The drainings end evaporation of a dungbeap 
Ooatain its most valuable component parts. Animal 
manures which decompose slowly generally operate 
most effectually. Of those the best is ground bones. 


matter contained ia bones is freqently beneficial to 
many crops. Amongst excrementitious solid substances, 
<me of the most powerful is the dung of birds which 
feedqn animal food, especially the dung of sea-birds. 
Guano is a manure of this kina. (Am Gcj.ho.) Vege¬ 
table manures are often effective, especially in tbs caw 
*' hing in a green crop. Sope-eake, when used re¬ 

kept dry, forms an excellent dressing for turnip 
Sea-weeds, consisting of various species of fun, 


a certain day, crop. At tbs stock of manure is geuto^BnMtodt 
it suit, Ac. it to 


means of compensation for a deficiency, 
dicioutly arranged rotation of crops, thisoc 
is obtained, (She SoraarBOsrssTa or Lxtati) 
Mamncsn*. (Am Fautoutarmr.) ■".>» 

Matruscun, Auusnux. {Sm A&xxaxDSlatr 
Maxusoaxre.) 

Mat, map (Lot. moppa' a towel, or doth; um 
may harm been originally drawn upon doth), a deft* 
neation of the surfaoe.of the earth, or any put ftf jfc 
exhibiting the tine* of latitude end the relative,p*>w- ' 
tions of countries, mountains, seas, rivers, Ac. For 
the construction of maps different mathematical hypo¬ 
theses have been adopted. Prqjictiou it one mclaei 
of construction, in which the boundaries of OOUBtri** 
and their more remarkable features are represented 
according to the rules of perspective, on the supposi¬ 
tion of the eyo being placed on some point of the 
sphere, or at some given distance from It, whioh may 
bo increased indefinitely. This method answers rsrjr 
well when the surface to be represented ie of small 
extent and the point of view neuly over the centre) 
but when the surface is of greet extent, plane* user 
the border of the projection are much distorted. Dt* 
eefopMsni-maps are constructed on the supposition 
that the spherical surfaoc of the earth to be represented 
is a portion of a cone, the vertex of whioh is situated 
somewhere in the polar axis produced, sad the oonloal 
surface is supposed either to touch the sphere in the 
middle parallel of the map, or to fall within the sphere 
at the middle parallel, and without it at the extreme 

E arallels. The surface of the cone is then supposed to 
e spread out into a plane. Another method of con¬ 
structing map* depends upon the development of a 
cylindrical surface, by whioh means they beta the 
parallels of latitude and oiroles of longitude respect¬ 
ively represented by parallel straight lines._ Terre*. 


| trial maps or tins description are usually causa Ja.tr- 
\ rator’e Ckarte, although the invention to due to an 
English mathematician, Edward Wright. Celeetial 
mope are representations of the positions of the star* 
on a plane surface, constructed on similar principles, 

Mapm. (See Acas.) 

Mikaboct, vtAr'-i-boo (Arab, marboutk, or mora- 
b»tk, saint, or hermit), is a name giten to a otose of re¬ 
ligious devotees among the Jdohammedensof the Bar¬ 
bary states. They frequently offset to work miracles, 
and some of them are held in high estimation; but 
most of them are little better than vagabonds. 

Mauaxta, mS-rSn'-ti (after Manuitt, a Venetian 
physician and botanist), in Bot., tbe typical gen. of the 
nat. ord. Marautactee. Tbe species If. tenmaiapoto 
yields West-India arrowroot, one of tbs most pure 
and best-known of the amylaceous subtleness jUsag' 
as food. This ia ‘extracted from the rbieomer and 


as food. This ia ‘extracted from the rbieomer ami 
tubers of tbe plant: it forms a very firm j fifty, aid to 
the most palatable and digestible starch known, ’fit# 
name arrowroot was originally applied to the rhlaotae 
of this plant from the foot of Its being employed by the 
native Indians to form a sort of poultice for wouMa 


HE 


many parts near tbe roast. The elf cot of sea-weed ma¬ 
nure is transient, and does not last for more than a single 
crop. Soot to also a powerful manure; it require* no 
preparation, but to thrown into the ground with tbe 
peed. The most ordinary manure used consists of a 
mixture of animal, vegetable, and mineral oobstanoee. 
‘ it to better to manure toad in tha spring than in the 
nOtumn, tost tika wiater raiaa should dissolve it too 
mash, and endanger its itakiag balow tha soota of 


native Indians to form a sort ofpoultice for woni)dt 
inflicted by poisoned arrows. The name mtmsmM' 
has sinoe been given to other starches used aa food in 
this country. The species U, ramotbntma also vMda 
arrowroot, and to largely cultivated in tha Bast Indies. 

Ma uakxa out, m&r-an-tat'-et-t, in Bot., tba Af areata 
or Arrowroot fsm., a nat. ord. of U<moeot/Monw, 
sub-class Petalaidea, consisting of herbaceous phuts 
having a close resemblance to fftoytteraea#. Thai* 
distinctive characters are, in their more irregutarnari- 
anth; in one of the lateral atamans be lug fertile sad 
the other two abortive; fa the fertile stamen having * 
petaloid filament, and ao entire or 2-lob#d author with 
one lobe sterile : Id the style being petaloid or swollen r 
and in the embryo not beiog JneUeed fat * vittfiw. 
There are seven fmera and MO (pedes, alt natives of 
tropical regions. /Che rhisomes of some species oontafa) 
starch, which, when extracted, to extensively used as 
flood. (Am Cawa and Kauma.) 

















Marble 


Moritfcte*Y*tr 


Marti lb, mar'-bl (Fr, norbre), a term applied by Mam, the f finale oftbshorse, 
mineralogists to lime*tone*, white or coloured, oapahle Horn,) 

of receiving a polish. In the ordinary parlanoe of the Marbaric Aora, tern •■gXr'Ak (from Gt.margaron, a 
muon, It meant almoet any rook which may he polished; pearl), a fatty acid, supposed at one time to be distinct, 
each a* steatite, aerpentine, breeola, Ac. The uae of but ascertained by Heintc to be a mixture of one part 
marble for ornamental and artiatio purpose* dates of eteario acid and nine or tan of palmitic add. It is 
from the remotest antiquity. Italy is the principal a singular fact, that although the melting-point of 
marble-producing country of the world; the far- eteario acid is 159° Fahr., and that of pabuuio add 
famed quarries of Carrara* haring supplied statuaries 143-0° Fahr., yat the mixture of the two melts at 


The principal quarries of the district are at Carrara, Mabsabik, rnar'-gS-rin, a neutral fat, at one time 
Mossa, ana Seraxessea, and prodAee between forty and supposed to be distinet. but now ascertained to be a 
fifty thousand tons per annum of white and coloured mixture of stearins ana palmibn. It is oatled margt- 
marbles. La Bpeacia, Moriti, Pisani, Campiglia, Elba, rin from margaran, Or., a pearl, on account oflta 
Sienna, and Oerfulco, also produce marble of great crystallising in pearly soaies. 

excellence and beauty, hut in comparatively smalt Mabobavr, mar’-graie (Qer. m arkgrtf, oonnt of the 
quantities. The prinoipal Italian marbles are Carrara Mark), a title originally bestowed on a commander 
(often miscalled Sicilian), pure white; Giulia antieo, intrusted with the protection of a stork, or oonntry on 
yellow, more or less veined; J/atto antiea, blood-red, the frontier. Marks and margraves begin to appear 
aud speckled with white; Portaro, black, with gold in history as early as the reign of Charlemagne. In 
rings and veins; Bardigtio, dove-coloured and veined; rank, margraves stood next to the kings and emperors. 
JiamuchtUo, dark brown, with iridescent particles; and above the dukes in whose country the margrariate 
Cipalin, white, with green rings and veins; Mandelutn, was established. In some oases, however, some mar¬ 
red, with yellow spots; Broeatetla di Siena, yellow, graves were dependent upon the dukes. In the 12th 
with purple spots; and Verde antirn, clouded green, century mnrgraviates became hereditary, and the rank 
Parian marble occurs In the island of Paros, and is of margrave was eqiu to that of a prince of the 
nlmost ns celebrated as that from Carrara. The empire, standing bet* n counts and dukea in the 
former hat a more wavy look than the latter; for German empire. 

which reason it is preferred by many sculptors for Maria Theresa, Order or, tiul-ri'-d te-ref-aH, is 
Dude stntnes. The principal marbles found in Great the name of an Austrian military order, founded in 
Jlrifhin ere the Kilkenny and Connemara, black and 17.17, aud having grand crones, oommanders, and 
green marbles; Bristol, tiussrx, and DorhvsbiremHrbb-e, krntrlitv. 

containing shells; the enorinital marbles of Derby- Maruiot.d. {See Care anon A.) 

. shire; tlio Cornwall, serpentine, and steatite, ' Makibb Insurance. {See Inbubakcr.) 

Mabbibb, Abuhdkliait. {See Ahukdxliaw Mar- Maribhs, is d-reent’ (Lat. mariaui, pertaining to the 
Units.) sea), a baud of soldiers enrolled and disciplined to 

Marbles, Elotb. (See Ei.onr MAtmr.ES.) serve on board ships in a naval engagement, or on 

MaROORATiaCkB', marle'-gnu-w-nt'-ee-e, in Pot., shore, where they might co-operate with a fleet in 
Hie Maregravia fam., a small net., ord. of Ihrnti/ledonre, attacking an enemy's coast. There is no positive in- 
aub-olass Thalam\Horrr, generally regarded as being formation as to what time distinct corps of troops 
ullied to ClueiaeeiB and JTgpertearem. The species were appointed in the naval service of Great Britain. ' 
belonging to it are, however, distinguished from There is some mention in 16R4 of the Duke of York's 
('lueiaeeat by their alternate leaves, unsymnietrical marine regiment of foot-soldiers. In the reign of 
flowers, versatile anthers, and very numerous minute William III., several regiments were enrolled for the 
seeds. They are distinguished, on the other hand, from service of tlie navy; but they appear to hove been con- 
Jlgperlcaeem by their equal-sided petals, distinct siderod more as embryo seamen than any thing else, for 
stamens, and sessile stigmas. There are four genera and as soon as thev were duly qualified, thqy were strode off 
3ti species, generally natives of equinootial America. themuster-roUandenteredforseamen,asforeinastineB. 
Little is known ofthrir properties.. Maregravia umbel- In the reign of Queen Anne six regiments of marines 
luta js said to be diuretic and autisyphihtio. Curious were raised, and these may be said to have formed the 
pitcher-like braots occur in some of the genera. nucleus of the present force. In the year 1755, on the 

Mams, martek (Lat. Marline, Mars), is tbensmoof recommendation of Lord Anson, the msrine fame wee 
♦he third month ofonr year, contaioing thirty-one days, altogether reoonstrnoted, and raised to 180 companies. 
It was so named, according to tradition, by Bomuliis, consisting of abont 5,000 men. In the year 1750 
♦u honour of bis father Mars, and was the first month the force numbered about 18,000 men, and daring tha 
of the Homan year; and, indeed, till tlie alteration of war at the end of the last century and beginning of 
the style in 1762, the legal year in England commenced the present one, the marines mustered eome 80.000 
°n the 23th of March. The Anglo-Saxons commonly men. In the present day the marines are divided into 
called this month Aled manats, the loud, or stormy two branolies,—the Marine Artillery and the Marine 
month; and the last three dare of it are still known in JAght Infantry ; the former being oompoeed of 17 
tomo parts as the borrowing day* (which ««*). companies and the latter of 116. The total strength 

March, a military air in duple time, played hv pnl- may be estimated at 106 staff officers, 435commissioned 
•stile and inflstiie instruments, to regulate the stops officers, and 17,456 non-commissioned offloers and pri¬ 
nt'd enliven the spirits of soldiers. A march ought vates. The several depdts are stationed at Plymouth, 
•■ways to he written in common time, beginning Portsmouth, Woolwich, and Chatham, which ports 
with a broken bar with an odd crotchet or quaver, they garrison, the bead-quartern of the artillery being 
On parade occasions, it is played in slow, but for Portsmouth. The latter are dressed in bine with 
ordinary marching in quick time. Although pro- white facings, and the former in a scarlet uniform with 
perly belonging to martial music, the maroh has long blue faoings. The marines annoy the enemy at see by 
ainee obtained admission into all kinds of music, and a fire of musketry, directed from the top* or debit, and 
** adapted to every kind of instrument. Thus, we find they also repel by means of their bayonets any attempt 
it in the compositions of ths greatest masters; as, for made to board the ship. This gaUant corps has also 
instance, the marobin “ Guillaume Tell," the religions distinguished itself in duty on shore, and •hared vie- 
in Mosart’e •'ZauberfiSte,” and in Gluck's toriously in the oaptcre of Belleitle, the battle of 
™ wedding march of Mendelssohn, and Bunkers Hill, the defence of Acre, and also, under the 
the” Dead March*’ in Handel’s oratorio of “Sanl.” ... 

_ March abtta, warMi-da'-te-d (after M. Marohent, a daring the Peninsular war. The ofiloars of’the 
I ranch botanist), in J)ot., e gen. of liverworts. M. Hoy afMarines take their rank by seniority, np to the 
?*"?other species, hare been employed step of lieutenant-oolonel, there being no qrstem of 
J? " ro E* T -, , purchasing, as in the ermy.-B«f. BngHA Cyetapeedia— 

marl, *' ta (5ng..8ax.), denotes the oonn- Arte and Sciences. 

MARrmri Law, ^♦fim (Ut.-ore, the. see). 





•u. (fti Iiur w V«bwl) .ft'lmMiw w te- 
potent branch of tin wiwM taw of all maritime 
omtiiM) tattac ntnwfwU^r to individuals, to 
tbe property of amps, the rights iu duties of shWi 
aadeeemen,aontraetaofadmtghtmstit, average, Mingo, 
Ac. Besides too gnml faaritime law, every com¬ 
mercial state baa certain odmindty regulations of a 
municipal character, peculiar, to itself; aa navigation 
mote, laws with respect to harbours, obstructions in 
riven, wracks, Ac. Oases arising under these taws 
fall within the jurisdiction of the maritime court*. 
These are, in this country, the Court of Admiralty 
(which m«), and its court of appeal, the Jndioial 
Committee of the House of Leads, together with 
the courts of Vice-Admiralty, established in her ma¬ 
jesty’s possessions beyond the seas, with jurisdiction 
over maritime causes. To Rhodes belongs the honour 
of having framed the first authoritative node of mari¬ 
time laws, which was the source of the maritime 
jurisprudence of the Romans. Fragments of this oodo 
are preserved in the Digest of Justinian, tinder the 
title Dr Ley* Khodia de jncfu; and these fragments, 
together with a few brief rules of the Roman law, 
embraced in the works of Justinian, are all that 
remain to us of the maritime law of the ancients. 
These, nevertheless, constitute the basis of mnd«ro 
maritime taw in some of its most important principles. 
The earliest oode of modern sea lews was compiled for 
the republio of AmalU towards the end of the lllh 
century, and is known aa the AmalQtan Table. Thongh 
mentioned by authors ns being in existence as late 
as the 16th century, it has since been entirely lost. 
The next work of this nature is the " Consolato del 
Mare,” a collection of tho maritime taws and usages 
observed by the commercial cities of the Mediter- 
.*anean at the time of its compilation. Its origin is 
involved in some obscurity, the Spaniards claiming 
the honour of its paternity for Rsrcclona, where it 
appeared abont the middle of tho 13th century; while 
others contend that it was the production of tho 
Pisans abont two oenturies earlier. The earliest mari¬ 
time code of Western Europe is known as the “ Laws 
of Oleron," the origin 01 which, like that of the 
Consolato, is involved in ohsonrity. Earlier English 
writers contend that these laws were compiled by 
Richard I. at the isle of Oleron, on the coast of France; 
while French writers maintain that they were prepared 
by order of Queen Eleonora, duohess of Ghiienne, and 
mother of Richard I. Recent authors reject both 
stories, aud now the general opinion eeeras to be that 
they were eompdled in Franoe ui the reign of Lonis IX. 
They were the cetatablisbed regulations of the early 
commercial states of Western Europe, and aro still 
respected in England, France, and the United States, 
“ The Lews of Wiebuiy,’’ or Wisby. once an important 
oily of trade in the island of Gothland, were promul¬ 
gated abont the year 1238. They are still observed in 
tbelr fundamental principles by the nations of tho 
Baltic, and are deservedly received with respect in the 
courts of this country. Tho Hanse towns compiled 
and adopted a system of their own, based principally 
upon the laws of Oleron and Wishury, in 1691. It was 
afterwards corrected and enlarged at a general asaem- 


England.—Ref. A ZVectiw on Maritime Ate, by Henry 
Flanders. • • ■ ■ . - 

Xtwouit, (8*o Majorjju end Oa**AjVEit,) 

Hone, 8c., Goran, ox, monk, ta the woendja oMkr 
of the four gospels of the Now Testament. St, lurk 
was not an apostle or companion of Jeeqa Christ dura it 
bis ministry} but it said, fay tradition, to bat* Megt ' 
secretary of Pater, and to have written hit gospel ec- 
cording to the discourses offibat apostle. Soma MM* 
that a number of those who bad publicly Rtteoed# 
Peter'a preachings at Romo had entreated Marie, to b* 
had been a long timaribo apostle’s companion aad bed 
a clear understanding of what he had d«Uversd, tMt 
he wonld commit tbo particulars to writing. The 
minuteness with which the various drewnatenees ape 
recorded shows that the person who dictated it must 
have been an eye-witness of what has been roooydtd, 
while the great humility with which Peter is always in¬ 
troduced, his weakness and fall bring frilly expoead, 
give colour to the tradition that it proceeded principally 
from him. Some critics have maintained that this 
gospel is merely an abridgment of that of Matthew; 
and there certainly occur many striking ooinotdMStt 
hotween them, both in style and words; bat toe fro* 
qtiont deviations of Mark from the order in timo asd 
arrangement of facts observed by Matthew, aa well as 
the introduction of mnny things not noticed tar toe 
latter, nre opposed to this view. This gospel wee 
originally written in Greek; but from the number of 
Hcli-aisms discoverable in it, there can be little doubt 
that its anthor was, by birth and education, 
while, on the other hand, its nnmerons Latinisme 
show thnt it was composed by a person who bad lived 
among the Latins. The authenticity of this gospel 
is proved by the nnanimons testimony of too esrly 
fathers. Borne oritios have thought that tbe last twelve 
verses of tbe 10(h chapter warn not written by tbs 
evangelist, aa they are not to bo found in some of tbo 
ancient manuscripts; but them is nothing to oppose 
the view that they may have been writtenby him at »■ 
later period, and thus some copies been in circulation 
without them. Considerable difference of opinion 
exists as to tho time when this gospel was written j 
some placing it as early as 56, others after Peter’s death, 
as late as 05. The probability seem* to be that it was 
written about 03 or W. It consists of sixteen chapters, 
and may ho divided intothree partsj—wis., 1. Containing 
an account of the transactions from the baptism of 
Christ to his entering on the mors public part of Ms 
ministry fi. 1—13); 2. tbo discourses and sotious of 
Christ to hit going up to Jerusalem to the fourth and 
last passnver (i. 14—x.); 3. the passion, death, and 
resurrection of Christ (ix.—xiv.). From toe styte end 
character of the hock, them can be little doubt that it' 
was written for Gentile Christians, The expkms^Sfa 
that am introduced wonld have been unnecessary if tg 
bad been written exclusively for Hebrew Christian, 
as, where he nees the word aortas, be adds 11 tbet is, 
a gift." This gospel is characterised by clteiPteM, 
exactness, and conciseness, combined with an almost 
picturesq uenesa of narration. Indaed, it has bssn Srid 


of hie minister Colbert, the marine ordinances of 
1073 and 1681 warn issued, enlarging the foundations of 
maritime taw, arranging its parte, and oat of various 
materials constructing a harmonious system. Tbe 
former of them ordinances treats largely of bills of 
exchange and negotiable paper; the tatter embodies, 
in systematic order, the sutgaots of navigation, ship, 
ping, insurance, and bottomry. The present commercial 
cede of France, adopted in 1607, is substantially but a 
republioation of tbe ordinances of 1073 and 1081. In 
fhm country, no system or oode of maritime taw has 
ever been issued by authority. The law* and wmetiees 
th« guide ua in reference to maritime affairs am 
(Minded principally on the practices of msrehaats, (be 
principles laid down in tbe civil law, toe laws of Oleron 
add Wtahdrjr, tbe judicial decisions of our own and 
fqtetan countries, Ae. The decisions of Lords Mane- j 
field sod Stowell have dons much to ffx tbe principles 
and to improve and perfect toe maritime law of 
r 1195 1 


the numerous and important doctrines which, fcoon* 
tains, it is " the ehorteet and dearest, the most mar* 
vellous, and at tbe same time the most satisfactory, 
history in the whole world."— Byf. Home’s Xafradao- 
turn to the Holy Scripture*. 

Mask is an old English term tor A eota.fwpitir- 
onrrent. Its value was twotfaiide of a pound starting, 
or 13s. 4d. The Scotch mark, of merit, was twtvthWs 
of a pound Scots, or 13fci- aterltag. St ,1a atm toe 
name of a weight used in several parte of Enrope, aad 
for several commodities, especially gold And ,rimer* 
In France and Holland, tho mask equalled tip 
ounce*. ■ 7 T.' jl 

Miitn, mor'.Jcet (left, mdratitu), to Law, fa an 
appointed piece aud fixed time tor tbe meetiM.pf 
buyers and sellar*. A. market etin bo set up nift fjhyt. 
virtue Of a royal grant, or ¥yiTnmrmtrri«l nnajm/wnjil 
preeuppoeee a gran*. A great totaCd AmatoaliRnW 
not be prejudicial to otiuwt, mom asmotaSy to to* 
ownan.of existing aaekete; apd bane# tbo watsfap 
of the etown, with tbe view to confer aoeh grant fa to 





Harking-Ink I _ . IfasgpJs 


the 0001117 , authorising bin to summon a jury t»|pop»On| 09 XQl.taaW^ 
inquire whether the proposed grant toold damage the 
queen or any of.her subjects. Formerly, markets! 
were held ohiefly on Sondaye, and frequently in ohnrch -1 


tome. In 1584, 
* Masonite eol- 


oua national 
areadutioaa at the ooimril of Trent. 
They are, however, permitted to retain many of their 
old traditional usages t thna their priaata are permitted 
actually brought to the market, or of good* not ao to marry, receive the Lord’* Sapper in both kinds. sea 
brought, the latter being generally by aample. All the Arabic language in the ohnrch aervioe, Ac. Their 
contract* for anything vendible in fane or markets bead ia the patriareh of Antioob, whole residence, 
overt shall be binding if madeacoordine to the follow* however, ia the convent of Dsir-al-Bhafee, on Mourn 
tag rules i—1. The sale to bein'* place that ie open, eo Lebanon. Every tenth year he has to give an aooonnt 
that any one that passes by may sea it, end bain n pro- of the condition of the ohuroh to the pope at Borne, 
per plaoe for anon goods j 2. it must be en actual sale Under the patrieroh are bithopa and several other 
for a valuable consideration; 8 . the buyer ia not to orden of clergymen. In the district of Lebanon there 
know that tha seller haa e wrongful poneaaion of the were upwards of 200 religious houses under the rule of 
goods sold; A the sele mutt not be fraudulent between St. Anthony; but in oonseqnence of the reoent war 
two, to bar n third person of hit right; 5. there is to with the Druses, many of these have been destroyed, 
be a sale and a contract by persons able to coatraot: Their political constitution is that of a mfittary oom* 


by statute; 8 . the sele ought not to be in the night, time of war. Their dependence on the Ottoman empire 
but between sun and sun, though, if made in the nigbt, is little more than nominal, consisting merely in the pay* 


it may bind the parties. meat of an annual tribute. Iu 1841 a fierce war raged 

Manxno-Inx. (See lux.) between the Maronites and the neighbouring Druses, 

Mansuro-Ntn. (See SsKSCUurus.) iu which the former r ..fibred greatly. In May, 1800, 

Manx, Onnnn or Barer, is the nemo of a Venetian the war again broke </... with unprecedented fierceness, 
order of knighthood, said to havo been established in the Druses being aided aud excited by the Mohammedan 
honour of St. Mark, the patron saint of that republic, population, ana even by Turkish troops. The Mero- 
Th* doge, ss well as the senate, eleoted knights, who nites were soon overpowered; about 180 towns and 
enjoyed a pension. Foreigners also, particularly villages wore destroyed, and nearly their entire ter. 
learned men, were elected. ritory laid waste. Many of the people were cruelly 

M&U, mart (Welsh), strictly speaking, ia olay eon* massaered. At length peace waa concluded: and to 
tabling oorbonate of lime: but the term is now loosely prevent the return of similar atrocities, the European 
sjpiiad to any clayey earth used in fertilising land. powers, at a conferenoe held at Paris, agreed upon en 

Maikov, mdr'-mot (Ital. marmotta) (Arctomyt), a intervention in Syria for the protection of the Chris* 
gen. of rodent animals, of which there are many tians. The number of the Maronitff is variously 
types. Ouviar observes, with regard to the marmots, estimated from 160,000 to 600,000. 
that they have five molar teoth on each aide above, and Mabqcb, Linns or, mark (Fr.), are commissiona 


gen. of rodent animals, of which there are many tians. The number of the 


ibnr below, t rilling with poiuts; accordingly, some for eztraot 
aperies are easily induced to feed on fleah, and will eat taken and 
iissete as well as vegetables. They era short-lagged by the sec 
animals, with a tail round and rather short; they also the soverei 


the secretaries 


dinary reprisals for reparation to merchants 
despoiled by strangers at sea, gran table 
rotaries of state, with the approbation of 


animals, with e tail round and rather short; they also tho sovereign and eonnoil, and usually in time of war. 
possess a large and flattened head. They pass the By the law of nations, they are grantable whenever the 
winter in a state of torpor, in deep holes, the entrance subjects of one state are oppressed and injured by those 

-fi A. U— U nil--__ __ll- _f _J '-.a! J _iL.a .i.a. a. -L aL _ 


* abort toil, end oovered with a yellowish-grey fur, tion. If, during war. a subject i 
varied with asb-orioured tints towards the head. This ship without commission from 

__J_it. a _J __ : _i l.i_il. _In l.i __a a. al._A_ 


should take an cm 
i the crown, the 


•peoiee inhabits the Alps and Pyrenees jnst below tbe would belong, not to the cantor, but to the crown. To 
region of perpetual snow. Tbe Polish marmot is about encourage merchants aud others to fit out privateers or 
the was use aa the one lsat mentioned, and of nearly armed s lips in time of war, the lords of the Admiralty 

el_____1_ TA2_1_L.'i*_1ILMI._J__ a..* . 1_1____J 1_._k*__ _ 1 !_ Z 


the aame colour. It inhabits small hills, and mountains have been empowered, by rations nets of parliament, 
which era but slightly elevated, in Poland, end it fre- to grant commissions to the owners of such vessels: so 
quently barrows in tbe hardest soils. Besides these, that the prices captured by them may be divided be- 
there are manyothyr European and Asiatic specimens, tween the owners of auoh vessels, their captains and 
In conclusion, it may be observed that the marmots crews. Before such commission is granted, the owner* 
partake of many of tha characteristic* of the squirrels, are required to give security to the Admiralty to make 
and that they are both herbivorous and carnivorous. The compensation for any violation of treaties with peace 
American marmot (Areiomyt ludovieian im) will be ful powers. These oommisiioni are «din*riiy tanned 
found described under the article Pbaieib Dog (which letters of marque. During the late war with Buasis, 
see). our government did not issue nay letter* of marque.— 

Maumohm, nar'-o-nHet, in Eccl.Biet., are a sect of Jtef. Wharton’s Lam Lexicon. 

Christian* in Asiatic Turkey, dwelling principally about Mabquzzst, nat'-M-ra (Fr. maryutterie, neyM. 
Mount Lebanon. Their origin, and the derivation of ier, to inlay), a peculiar kind of inlaid cabinet-work, 
their name, are matters of some uncertainty; but the in which thin shoes of different eoloured wood*, and 
prevailing opinion is, that they were colled either after sometimes of gold, silver, copper, toitobe-ihell, 
a hermit Maro, who lived in tbe 6 th century, or after mother-of-pearl, ivory, horn, Ao.,*r# inlaid and pvt on 
their first patriareh, John Maro, who flourished two a ground. These substances, after being reduced to 
centuries later. Tbe general opinion is, that the Ma- laminm of proper thinneas, are eat oat into the 
ronites are sprang from the Monothelites, who aroee required form by punches, which produce at once the 
in the 7th oentury, and held the opinion that Christ, full pattern, or mould, and the empty one which 
though he united in himeelf the divine end human inclosed it; and both serve their separate purposes ia 
nature, had bat one will. They were supported by marquetry. This species of inlaid work, when exeoutad 
several emperors, particularly Heracliua: but they in clou, precious stones, or marble, ia more commonly 


country of Lebanon they became a warlike mountain MABquis, nar'Acwit, an English tMe of honour nut 
people, and defended their freedom first against the in rank to that of a doke. This title has always boon 
and eubseqnently against the Saracens. At conferred by letters potent, and though of stow intro* 
length, in 1182, they renouncedMonothelitism and wars dnotion, and, at first, seldom oonfarrad, it now holds 
received within the p*l* of the Bomon Catholic ohnrch; s conspicuous place among hereditary titles. The 
yet they retained their ancient ritse and oeremooiet, original doty of a marquis waa to guard the m a r ches. 
Mid awepted no popish doctrine* except the suwe- or frontier tenitorisa of • UagdornTfrom which efe* 
.Sumyot tiia Bomiah pontiff. By this tight tie titty oumstaaeathanama ia derived. ThaliU* was unknown 


om which dr* 
waa unknown 
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forouribe, Robert de Ter*. earl o. ;:Vd, the title 
maraud* of Dublin for life, Tb* first occasion upon 
which toe title of maraMoaesf ie known to brn boon 
conferred mi Is the 84th of Henry VUL, when Lady 
Anne Boobfort received that dignity is her own right. 
An English marquis baa tbia privilege over an earl, 
that hie younger tone are addreised u « My lord j 
ae, Lora Bobert Groevenor, tot of the marquis of 
Westminsters and Lord DonkcUin, eon of the marquis 
of Clanrioarde. In Bngland, the marquiaea furnish the 


banna or grant of the been re. The'aot 
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where there it only one dukedom, the title of marquis 
ia more frequent The reign of George III. aupplied 
the peerage yvith nearly all the existing marquuatet. 

luuuoi, (Lat. naritagium), ia a aolemn 

oontraot, dictated by nature and instituted by Provi¬ 
dence, between two penons of different sexes, with a 
view to their mutual comfort and support, and for the 

S recreation of children. The importance of regulating 
le nuptial oilianoe has bean recognized in all civilized 
countries. In Old-Testament history, we find inter¬ 
mixed marriages of the worshippers of God with the 
heathen nations around them strictly forbidden by 
Divins authority. The anoient Greek legislators con¬ 
sidered the marriage relation, aa not merely of private, 
but also of public or general interest. By the laws of 
Lycurgus, criminal proceedings might be taken against ] 
those who married too late or unsuitably, as well as 

X inst those who’did not marry at all. The great 
eet of marriage they regarded ae being the rearing 
ofhealthy progeny for the state. Among the Homans, 
marriage proper (ceanabivvi), by which the children 
became Bo man citizens, could only take place between 
a Homan citizen and the daughter of a Homan citizen. 
Between a Homan oilmen ana a female slave there was 
no oonnubium ; and, in eonseqnence, the children were 
not Homan citizens. Children were in the power of the 
father only when the fruit of a legal marriage. The 
Homan notion of marriage was that of a complete 
personal unity of husband and wife; for the dissent of 
either perty, when formally expressed, could dissolve 
the relation. The Homan matron waa in a much more 
favourable position, socially, than the Greek wife; for 
ahe shared In the honours and respect shown to her 
husband, presided over her household, and watched 
over the education of her children. In all Christian 
communities, the marriage relationship is regarded as 
the most solemn of contracts, and, excepting in Protes¬ 
tant countries, it is regarded ae a sacrament. In this 
country, although not a sacrament of the Charoh, yet 
until very recently it fell almost exclusively under the 
cognizance of the ecclesiastical courts. Bow, however, 
the new court of Probate and Divorce exercises some of 
the functions that formerly fell to the eoolesiaaticnl 
courts, especially in the matter of. divorce. (See 
Drvoxcx.) Marriage being a mutual contract, it 
follows that each party must enter into it of his or her 
own free will, and also that neither of them labour 
under any legal disability,—as proximity of relationship, 
want of age or reason, a prior contract of marriage 
still subsisting, certain physical disabilities, Ac. (See 
HnsBxwn own Win.) Marriage is dissolved (1) by 
death, (2) by judicial separation, (8) by judicial dis¬ 
solution, Aa regards the validity or a marriage, the 
general principle is that it ia to be decided by the law 
of the place where it ie celebrated; if valid there, it ia 
valid everywhere t und if invalid there, it ia not valid 
anywhere. The ecclesiastical law required, for the 
sofemniiation of this contract, that there should be 
not only a mutual contract of espousal, per verba ie 
prmetnn, or words in the present tense, but that it 
should be solemnised by a driest, without which it was 
not considered a oompiete legal marriage. The eoole- 
aiattieal law, however, has tong oesaed to govern tide 
contract, and the principal sets which now hear upon 
U are 4 Geo. IV. e. 78, and « A 7 Will. TV. *. 85. 
The former of these acts prescribes the previous pub¬ 
lication of the bums upon three sueceauve Sundays 
in manner therein mentioned, in the church or obapu 

^ the marriage Is to be solemnised, or, in lien 
X. a special license from the archbishop of 
Can ternary, or a common Ibsens* from the ordinary 
«f the plane or bit surrogate* and no heense ton* 
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party Intending to be married is to deliver to tbs 
intending registrar o{*the distriot within which 
parties have dwelt for not less than seven dm vl 
different distrusts, to the ■aperintendeiit-refmMif off' 
each), a notice of his or her intention to manryin the 
form prescribed j the same'to be entered into* book 
called the "Marriage Notice-Book,” open at all ram 
sonable times, without a foe, to persons desirous of 
inspection. Whore the marriage u without a license, 
this notice, or a copy of it.ii required to bo suspended 
or affixed to some part of the superintendent’s . office 
daring twenty-one successive days after the day wkeST 
it was entered in the notice-book, after which, if no 
objections have bean lodged, the registrar issues, at tho 
request of either party, a certificate in the prasoribed 
form, any time within three month* of whian the mar¬ 
riage may taka plaoe. If with license, the notice at 
copy docs not require to be suspended or affixed ill. the 
office, land the certificate may be obtained after the 
expiry of one day after the entry of the notioe j also, 
if the parties reside in different district*! the notioe only 
requires to be entered in one; but a residence of 
fifteen days in plaoe of seven is required in the district. 
Contracts to marry at a future time are recognised by 
law, and actions for the breaohoftbem areby no means 
| Uncommon. The promises, however, must be recipro¬ 
cal, and a woman is bound by snob a contrast as mash 
ae a man; but actions for breach of promise^are not 
often brought by the man, nor would such he Arndt 
favoured by court or jury. The nation may be brought 
by an infant; but not againat one. The veiy words, 
manner, or time of the promise are not often provable, 
nor is it indispensable to do so. The defence in aneh 
oases is either ususlly a denial of the promise, or, If that 


lawful. Bat a previous and exiating marriage of the de¬ 
fendant would not be a defence against anon an action 
if unknown to the plaintiff at thetime when the promise 
was made to her. Frequently it is attempted to prove 
the bad oharaoter of the plaintiff, and if this m b* 
done, it forma a sufficient defence to the action; but If 
it fail, the attempt may be regarded bv the jury ae* 
ground for inoreaaing the damage*. But if tb*b*d 
oharaoter waa known to the defendant at tba time of 


like any other, may be upon condition, and if the con¬ 
dition be reasonable, the law will respect it, and will adt 
sustain an action on the promise unless the condition ‘ 
be performed. 

M4.sa14.QB CxBBKOvrxs. —In almost every oounfery 
marriage ia regarded as a season of rejoicing among 
the friends and relatives, and is celebrated With' 
certain oeremoniea. Respecting the customs of th*i' 
ancient Persians, Babylonians, Indians, and' Other: 
inhabitants of Asia, ancient writers have left ttulftw 
or no information. A curious custom is said tdfciNt; 
existed in Asayria of disposing of the merrUgpaM*jrij» 
by public auction: the money received for tkWMjtt- 
favotired of them being given as portions with ffitibn 
whose charms were not sufficient to attract ptriffiMBm 
Usually with the anoient Inhabitants of the li||B 
bride was obtained by presents mad* or sendee* ntf-' 
dered to her parents, a practice which atffi prevoftt to 
some parts of that region. With the aaeietn Hebrew*! 


in interval of ten or twelve months uinally intervened 
between the betarathment said the crisbratiou of tk*. 
marriage. On thoday of the wedding, the bridegroom 
proceeded, anointed and ornamented, aeoompanied by, 
a friend (parangmph) end followed by eevonf ' 00 m* 
panions, into the hoase of the bride, and oo n d M tmT 
her, veiled end followed by her oompentanstvrithittgm 
of mntie (at slater period also -tith toreh#LmW& 
or ,his father’s boose, where the wedding feasrvm* 
celebrated at tie expense. It generally lasted for temn 
| days j Mff a widow wai aipxied, oety forth?**., Urn 
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tureis secured to thejrifo, md pprtioosfco the chiU 
dreu. in the event of We husbandVdeath. It is bated 
the | on what la called th* "marriage oonsideratlmi" whioh 


m 


the chiU 


l ride end bridegroom were eaob adorned wii 
and tbe conversation was enlivened by songs 
enigmas. Tbe duty of tbe paranrmph Wee to play tbe on what is sailed the "marriage oomSderatfoii,* which 
part of tbe boat at tbe feast. The men end women it the higheet consideration known to tbe law. and may 
indulged tbemtelvee in feeeting and oonriviaBty in be made good againtt tbe hatband's eetate, and satisfied 
separateapartmefils. At length the nuptial bletaing, before any other debts. If made after marriage, it 

- «*.—•— — : —’— J --will, a« a general rule, be fraudulent and void againtt 

ell person* who are creditors of the husband at the 
oientty the ouly ceremony performed iu constituting time of the settlement, unless sueh settlement contain 
the marriage), and the bride and bridegroom were led, a provision for debts, or be made in pursuance of 
the fohner still veiled, into the bridal chamber, where articles entered into before marriage. In eaee articles 
the bridesmaids aocompauled them with torches and are entered into before marriage, and afterwards » 
tong. The wedding ceremonies of the modern Jews settlement is made different therefrom, tbe court of 
deviate considerably from those of their forefathers, Chancery will set up the articles against it; but where 
though the rabbis maintain that they strictly follow the both are oonolndad prior to the marriage, when both 
ceremonies observed at the wedding of Tobias. The Jews parties were at libertv, tbe settlement will be taken as 
marry very young, and hold it to be a direct sin against a now agreement. These eetUemenU appear to have 
ilie commandment given to out first parents if they are been in use among the ancient Gauls and Germane, 
not married by their eighteenth or uiueteeuth year. Manaow, mar 1 -to (Let. medeUa ouiim), in Anat., 
Marriage is permitted to malee at tbe age of thirteen is a light fatty substance lodged in the interior of the 
yean and a duv,—to females at twelve years and a bones. Like ordinary adipose tissue, it oonaiata of 
'day. Barrenness is esteemed a great misfortune among vesioles containing fat, with blood-vessels distributed 
tiirm. After the suitor has obtained the consent of the to them. It it usuully of ayeUow colour, with 96 parte 
girl and her guardians, the betrothmeut takes plaoe with of fat, 3 of water, and 1 of areolar tissue, in 100 parts, 
certain ceremonies, the bridegroom paying, or at least In some parts it is of a reddish colour. In birds, for 
was formerly wont to pay, aso-oalled" morning gilt," a tlie sake of lightness, th' larger bones, instead of being 
remnant of tlfe custom of buying the daughter from filled with marrow, eon-. m air, which passes into them 
ber father. The ceremony of the wedding generally irom the lungs. Iu the :mtu» die bones do not ooutaiu 
take* place in tbe open air, seldom iu a room, and .marrow, hut a transparent reddish fluid like bloody 
usually on Wednesday. Tbe couple sit uuder a canopy scrum, only more consistent, 

generally earned by four boys. A large black veil Mauhowvm, mar-ru'-bi'tm (Heb. ma-rrob, a bitter 
covert both, besides which, each of them has a block jnice), in But., a gon. of the nat. ord. Labiutce. Tbe 
cloth (tulti) with tassels at tbe four corners, upon species M. vulnare is the common horehound, which is 
tbe bead. The rabbi, precentor of the synsgogue, much employed as a domestic remedy in oougbi. 
or neareet relative of the bridegroom, offers the couple Mans, mart, in Astron., one of tbe prinoipal planets 
» cup Of wine, saying, " l’raised be thou. O God, that in our system, the fourth iu the order of distance 
thou bast created man and wumun, and hast ordained Irom the eun, and consequently the next above our 
matrimony." Both theu drink. The bridegroom earth. Tho mean distance of Mars from tbe eun is 
puts a gold ring without a stone on tho finger of tbe 140,000,000 miles; it performs its sidereal revolution 
bride and says, “ With this ring I take thoe as in 1 yeur, 10 months, and 21*98 days; and revolves on 
iny wedded wife, according to the ousiom of Moses its uxis in 24 hours, 39 minutes, 21 seconds. At the 
and the Israelites." The matrimonial contract is then mean distanoe of the earth from the sun, the apparent 
read, and the bridegroom shakes bauds with the parents diameter of Mars would amount to 8*9 seconds, an are 
of the bride. Wine is again brought, prayers arc indicative of a real diameter of 3,976 miles. Of all tbe 
spoken, the couple drink, and the cup is then broken, planets known in ancient times. Mars is the one which 
The ooiapany then proceed to the house of the bride- Las the greatest eccentricity. When the planet begins 
groom, where tho marriage feast is held. Among tho to emerge from his conjunction with the sun, his disc 
ttnoieut Greeks marriage was accompanied byname- appears perfectly round: at the time of opposition, 
rous ceremonies. It whs usually preceded by a formal for some days before ana After, he exhibits the seme 


ttnoieut Greeks marriage was accompanied byname- appears perfectly rouna: at the time of opposition, 
rous ceremonies. It whs usually preceded by a formal for some days before and After, he exhibits the «■»« 
betrothment, when the bridegroom bestowed a present form j at a greater distanoe, however, from tbe oppo- 
on the bride as a pledge of bis honour. A dowry was sition, he exhibits a sensible phase, which never imparts 
usually given with the bride. At the nuptials, the to the planet the aspeot of a orescent, nor even that of 
betrothed pair, as weii os tiie plaoe of festivity, were the moon at her first quarter, but attains its nMflrimum 
adorned with flowers and garlands. (Set Bbidi awn at the quadratures. On the surface of Mars, permanent 
Budiohoom.) The Humana had three different ways spots can be perodived, by means of which it has been 
of ooneiuduig a marriage,— coirfarreatio, utui, and eo- proved that tho planet revolves on an axis inclined at 
emtio. _ The first of these was the most solemn, and an angle of 50° 27' to the plane of the ecliptic, or fll° 18' 
was always preceded by a oeremouial betrothmeut, to the plaue of his orbit. In Mars there must be two 
whioh pften took place many years before tbe marriage different seasons analogous to those we observe on the 
•if the parties. In fixing the day of marriage care was earth. In proof of this may he mentioned a singular 
taken to select what was esteemed a luoky day; tbe phenomenon whioh manifests itself towards the north 
month of May, the oalends, nones, and ides, and the and sonth polee of Mara. At these points are two 
days following them, the feast of the Salarians, Ac., whitish spots, the hrillianoy of whioh is more than 
were esteemed utri diet (black, or unlucky days). The double that of the other parts of the planet. The north 


jjviueu main, in presenee or at least ten witnesses, by lowingseasons s tho contrary takes plaoe at the south 
a set form oj words, and by partaking of a oake called pole. From these foots it may be oonoluded that these 
jer ot farren* panit. There were certain offices in form round the polee of Mars extensive coverings of a 
Hie priesthood that could only be held by the sons of whitish substanoe similar to the snows whioh foU from 
parents who bad been married in this way, IJsus, or our atmosphere. Among the Jewe, the planet Mars 
usage, was when a woman, with consent or her parents bore a name whioh signiSes fiery; the Greeks also* who 
or guardians, li ved with a man for a whole year without called the planet Hercules, applied to it the epithet 
unenuptaon, when she became bis lawful wife by pro- puroets, inoandesoent. Even at the present day, 
aoriptiott. If the wife wished to avoid the legal oonse- Mars is tbe object in tbe heavens whioh exhibits the 

S iies or a marnage, absence for three nights during most intense tinge of red. This colour, however, sp¬ 
oor Irom her husband was regarded as a sufficient pears more intense to the naked eye than in a telescope.' 
( , “*f r ™ pU0D ‘ . Coemtio wo* a kind of mutual It is generally supposed that Man possesses an atmo- 
Cn-SL be,n fi "footed by one deliver- sphere similar to our own. 

e&rtTin 1 ?T? nu * U ?**?? of IBOM fi *“ d repeating lliinwu, man-de'-ne-d (in honour of WUflam 

Moraden. F.H.B., seoretary of the Admiral tv), inBot.. 
pAv^iedfo7®U»* for tbosethat formerly agon, of the nst. ord. Atelepiadocta. M. thutort* 

produoes a kind of indigo* Af. Unueibttu* has very 

-XMiit, u»nsii^ 8 "”^. “”*~ >l L'---?- 0Tenfa . 011 * 1 . fores, whioh an used for botfstrings by tksr 

; wut, usually made before marriago, whereby a joon- mountaineereof Kijmahl. 
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Martial Law 


jaw has aimill internal tubercle, which doesnot crist 
' io that of the weaeela. The tail it about aa long as 
the body; the upper parts grayish or yellowish-brown, 
and the net and tail of a obooolate one; the throat 
has already been dasoribed. The limb* are of moderate 
length; on the face foot the first toe is very short, the 
m ootid and fifth equal in length, and the fourth the 
longest; on the hind foohjthe proportions are similar: 
the soles of all are covered with hair, and the daws are 
large, compressed, tapering, and arcuate,—that is to 
*ay, linear and bent like a bow. The for is dense, i 
rather soft, sod long, being looker on the hind parte, 
especially on the tail. The under for is tbiok ana 
woolly. When young, the marten ie of a darker colour, 
and in summer the for ie always of a lighter hue than 
in winter. The marten is generally distributed through. 
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of Scotland, it is termed the taghar and polecat. In 
its habits it partakes of the qualities of the fox, as it 
is a destructive depredator at night-time of farm-yards, 
although it shuns men as much as possible. Its general 
length, from nose to tail, is about a foot ana a half. 
The female haa two litters, at least, in the year, and 
produce* two or three cubs at a time. The pine 
marten is an inhabitant of North America, where it 
frequents the woody dietriets from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific: it is also found about the region of Mount 
Caucasus, in Europe, and even in Sweden and Norway. 
These martens are '•try destructive to smalt game aud 
the eggs of birds, their liras being one continual plun¬ 
dering of the nest of the partridge, the retreats of the 
squirrel, and the/orss of the hare. When deprived of 
these, they prey on field-mice, dormice, and even liaarda 
and serpents. When the time has arrived for the fomale 
to bring forth her young, eke takes forcible possession 
of a squirrel’s nest, ana enlarges it so as to suit her 
requirements. The shins of the pine marten are im- 



tbe carpal joint to the end of the first quill* 
. , feather of the wing the extent is about four inohes and 

ported in large quantities into Great Britain, as their a quarter. The eand martin, or bant martin, is another 
fur is much used by furriers; upwards of 100,000 variety. This bird is the smalleet of the Sirundinidm 
being annually brought into the country. (See also that visit this country, as it is also the earliest. The 
WiiSSL.) .... "hole length is about four inches and three-quarters. 

Martial Law, mar'-the-iU (Lat. marlialit, pertaining The beak of the adult birds ie dark brown, the brides 
to war), is often confounded with military law ; but the hazel; the head, with back and wing-coverts, as well 
terms arh by no means synonymous. "Martial law" as tail-coverts, of a mouse-brown colour; tbe throat, 
i* defined by an old authority to be 11 the law of war, breast, and under surfaoe of the body, pure white; end 
that depends on the just but arbitrary power and the legs, toes, and claws, dark brown, with a few abort 
• pleasure of tbe king. For though be doth not make buff-white feathers on tbe posterior edge of the tarsus, 
any laws but by common consent in parliament, yet just above tbe junction of the hind toe.—(ParreU.) The 
in time of war, by reason of tbe necessity of it, to American pnrple martin (Frognepunmtva) is a visitor 
guard against dangers that may often arise, be useth to North America, where it arrive* la February at 
absolute power, so that his word is a law." When in New Orleans, and Boston towards tha end of April, 
time of extreme peril to the state, either from without The colour of the male it a Hob deep purplish blue, 
or within, the general safety cannot be trusted to the with the wings and tail brownish blaok: the female is 
ordinary administration, or the publio welfare demands of a more dusky appearance, and has the under surface 
the adoption and execution of extraordinary measures, of the body varied with yell* \ish stains. The purple 
it may become neoetsary to declare tbe existence of martin feeds on the larger-winged insects; at waaps, 
martial law. It it sometimes known aa drum-head law, beet, Ac. It builds its nest of stioks and grata about 
complete automation being enforced by military autho- ten days after its arrival, and lays from four to six 
rtty, and all acts of insubordination punished sum- eggs. Audubon tbe naturalist observes of this bird, 
marily on the spot. In publio riots, when the military with regard to the estimation in which it is held i “ f 
are called out, and the BiotAot read, a species of had a large and commodious box built and fixed on a 
military law is enforced. Military law, on the other pole for tbe reoeption of the martins, in an incJosure 
hand, is the code of regulations, consisting chiefly of near my house, where, for some yean, several pairs 
the Articles of war, which arc used for the government had roared their young. The emotion of such houses 
or the army and navy. It does not supersede the is e general practice, the purple martin bung eon* 
general municipal law, but is rather a branch of it. sidered as a privileged pilgrim, and the harbinger of 
1 he special tribunals employed lor the administra- spring." In its flight, the purple martin resembles tha 
non of this law are termed courts-martial. No common martin first mentioned, and it awsepa along 
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officer or soldier is, on account of his being amenable at a short distance from the level of the ground, in 
tomiliUry law, therefore exempt.from being proceeded tbe pursuit of it* favourite prey. Some specimen* of 
against by the ordinary course of law; aud where he is this bird have been shot in BnglaaL (Seteinc Swallow 
• eo“»ed of any offehce against a subject of tbe realm, Fa milt.) 1 • . 

Juulr a 6 by * h * 1 , kno ? r " *“ w P f tond, he shall be Maxxihxt, mar-U-net/, in military language, apbraas 
delivered over to the civil magistrate. No person can applied to a severe disciplinarian. Tha term ia said to 


be derived from a Colonel Martinet, of the army of 
Louie XIV. of France, -who was notorious for bts 
rigorous conduct, and who invented a needier whin. 
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Hovetubar, and dftan corrupted tO Mertfimess, or 
Marttemas. It a tbe third pf (lie four otfQtt quarter 
dare of the year 

Martyr, mar* Ur (Gr mariur, or martus, a wit new), 
is generally applied to one wbo hss differed death on 
aooountot lus religious opinions lit the eariv Church, 
many suffered m tins way at the bands of the Homans, 
bearing witness to the truth of Christianity with their 
blood Many of these underwent^ with astonishing 
fortitude, the most cruel tortures, and doubtless in 
this way contributed .greatly to tho spieud of Chris 
tuuutv those who suffered persecution on account of 
their faith, but short of death, were called Confessors 
The martyrs were supposed to emoy very peculiar yn 
vlieges According to some, they passed at oui e to the 
full enjoyment of heaven, foi which others had to wait 
till the day of judgmt nt Martyrdom was thought so 
meritorious that it ana called tne second baptism or 
baptism m blood ' and in any case in which a cati i hu 
men was apprehended and slam foi the name of Christ 
botore he could be a imitled into the Church by baptism 
his martyrdom was deemed sufficient to ansnti all the 
purposes of that sacrament — Ref Buinart s Acta 
Martyrum, l)r C Middleton s Vrce Inquvtg enh ikr 
Miraculous Vc lers supposed to hate subsisted i it the 
( hrxshan ( hutch, Gallomus, Dt Sanctorum if at ti/rum 
Out tahbits 

Makii KOJboCrl (Gi mat tar, and logos, a discourse) ts 
a catalogue 01 list ol those who hau sufftrid maitji 
dom m tue cause of Christ, with an account of their 
lives and sufferings Martyrologir s are very mimrri us 
hut many of thorn ionium very absuid and udiculous 
nanatives lhe Maityroligy of Eusobiui was etlt- 
biatod in the early Cbureh, and was translated into 
Latin by leiome, but itis now lost Among Tholes taut 
martyiologics is Foxs "Book of Martyrs, winch is 
a valuable recoid of tho sufferings of the Lnghsh 
teformera 

Martyrs, Tbstivacs or tor, in the early Chuioh 
weri occasions ou whuh the Christians assembled at 
the glares < f the martyrs, when orations in common 
datum ol tluir dcids and sufferings were dilmrel, 
liiuise and thanksgiving offered unto God, and flu 
]<ord s Supper adiniuisi icd On tluse otcasions the 
rich bestowed largely ot their goods unu ng thi poor 

Masoshy, tnm'-son re (hr suifuitu m) tlio art 
of cutting stones and budding thi m into a mass s > as 
to form the regular surfaces which are reqmu cl in tin 
construction of an edifice llu thief business ot the 
mas on is to prepare the stones, make the moitar, 
raise the wall, with the necessary breal s, pr ji etu ns 
arches, apeitures, Ac , and to constiuot tho vaults 
Ac , as indicated in the design A wal' built ot unb wn 
•tone, whether it be built with or without mortar, is 
oalled a rubble wall, and this luhd of woik is of two 
kinds,—coursed and unc ursed In tho former case, the 
•tones are gauged and ditssi d by the hammer, and the 
masonry, which may be ot different thuknessi s, is laid 
in horizontal courses In uni oursed rubble, the stones 
are placed promise uonaly in the wall, without any 
attention being paid to their bung placed m cours s 
Walls are also built with ashlar facings and rubble 
masonry m brick backing In either case thorough 
•tones, to bind the mass together, ought to hi intro 
duoed lhe subject of walling forms the basis of flit 
art of masonry, when, however, it qmies to be applied 
to the construction of domes, groins, and circular 
■robes, it becomes difficult and complicati d, depending 
m>on a thorough knowledge ot descriptive geometry 

Masonry, tors (See f erbuasoxry ) 

Mabqub, math (Fr), a sjfeotes of dramatio per 
formanee at one time greatly in vogne It appears to 
have originated from the custom in processions and 
other solemn ocoasions of introducing personages in 
masks » order to represent different characters Many 
of these, even in the religious shows of Italy, were of a 
grotesque nature, and the performance was often 
mingled with buffoonery. On tha introduction of the 
masque into this country, a dramatio character was 
added to the exhibition During the progresses ot 
Queen Elizabeth, monologues or dialogues in verse 
were often recited by masked performers, and in the 
Reign of James I masques had assumed all the forms 
of dramatio compositions With the exception of 
Milton, who wrote the magnificent masque of “ Cornu/' 
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the only classical English writer wbo devoted mnoh. 
labour end teste to -this darn of exhibition was Bon 
JOnson Mis productions were noted at court, and tho 
queen of James I and Queen Henrietta Marta took 
part in some of them During tbe leigu of Ubwle* I 4 
the taste for masques died out, and never oum into, 
fashion again after the Commonwealtlf 
Masqurkadr, mask e vault (ltal maeekerdta), 4 
term applied to a species jaf amusement, in which 
persons ol both sexes mask or disguise themselves, and 
engage m dancing, festivities, or miscellaneous eon* 
▼eraation Masquerades are said to have been the 
invention of (Jrannci 1, an Italian, wbo lived in tb* 
beginning of tbe Ibth teuton. In Italy, they wt*@ 
fashionable in 1612, and during the reign of Henry FIJI, 
they were first introduced into England Bays quaint 
old Hall, m his 1 Chronicle ’ —“ On the date of the 
Dniphame at night (1512 IS), the king (Henry VIII.). 
with a xi others, were disguised alter the manes of 

I t ilie c ailed a maul e, a thyng not nn afore As 
i uglande, tim were appareled in garmentes long and 
biode wrought nil with gold, with risers and cappee 
of gold, A alter the banket doen, these maskers oame 
in, with six gentlemen disguised m silk, bearying staffs 
torches, und desired the ladies to daunce, some weVo 
i onli nt, and some that knew tbe fashion of it refused, 
because it was not a thing commonly seen And after 
the 1 dnumtd and communed together, as the fashion of 
the moske is, thei took their leaue and departed, mid SO 
did the queue and till tbe ladies * 

Miss muss (Germ tnuMe), the quantity of matter 
which a body contains, upon tbe supposition that dif- 
futnces of weight aro alwajs the consequence of dif¬ 
ferent quantities of matter lhe mass is directly as 
tho vilume of the body multiplied into its density 
lhe weight in conslitutid by the mass multiplied 
inf > the c instant force of gravity (Set MucBaricb ) 
Mass mass (1 at tnun r sent), is the office or prayers 
used in the Boman (athuhe and Greek churches m 
the cclebrati 11 ot thoLnehaiist, or in the consecration 
of flic sacramental Id nail and wine into the body and 
Hi id of Christ Some derive tbe term from tho 
Iftbr iv mtrsah, an oblation or sacrifice, others from 
tin I ntm musa, because, in the eaily ages of the 
Church the taUchumens, or new converts, were sent 
away bcfoie the conset ration of the host The prayers 

I I the mass aie all in Latin in the Boman Catholio 
1 hui h, and in ancient GrefSc in the Greek church. 
Mass is periornud cntuely by tbe officiating pnest, 
standing I el ire the altar, and attended by a clerk who 
miys the responses The mass is divided into four 
parts —1 Inc pieparution or the prayers made before 
the ollt iing which was formerly called the mass of the 
cati rhumons , 2 the consecration, m which the pnest 
e macerates the lire ^ and wine, repeating the word* 

lloc t at 1 rpus meum/ Ac, ana then shows the 
ptople the btead and the eup, upon which all the oou- 
gn gation knei 1 down 3 the breaking of the host and 
the c nmmmon 1 the post communion, or thanks, 
giving, wl en thi pnest Mosses the people There are 
cliff rent kinds of masses A high or solemn meet is 
ci lebrated by a priest or prelate, attended by a deaoon 
and auhdeuroD, and as suug by choristers, accompanied 
by tho orcan and other musical instruments, but the 

E rini ipal mass on Sundays and festivals is aum called 
igh mass, tliongh there are neither deaoonfe, mb. 
deacons, noi chr listers present A low or ordinary 
niu«s is one in which no part is sqng, and at which the 
pnest has no assistant out his uerk The ordinary 
duration of a low mass is half an hour 1 tha high mass 
is a long and pompous service Evert member of the 
Boman church is beund, under pain at mortal aid, by 
one of the precepts of theChuron, to attend mass every 
Sunday, and on ceitain holidays called dsye Of obliga¬ 
tion, unlesa prevented by sickness or other gravetm- 
pediment In every parish chureh mass is said daily, 
and the priest must not break his fast from the Me* 
vious midnight until he has said mass The offlo t» ii ng 

S nest is dreised m venous-coloured garments, accord- 
■g to the festival or ecclesiastical aeaeon ot the yeact 

ooremonlee 1 a taken from Ewart's " BdLious*^ SeJSs 
monies 1, The pnest goes to tbe alter, lit reference 
to our Lord's retreat with his apostle* to the Garaft 
ef Olives.—A Before he begins moss, he says a pre> 
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paratory prayer; he ia then to look upon himself as 
one abandoned of God, and driven oat of raradis C for tbe 
sin of Adam.—8. The priest makes confession for him¬ 
self and for tbe people; in which it is required that he 
he free from mortal ana venial sin.—4. Toe priest kisses 
tbe altar as a token of onr reconciliation with God, and 
our Lord’s beibg betrayed with a kiss.—0. Tbe priest 
now rocs to the opposite side of the altar, and purifies 
or perfumes it with i?penae. Jesus Christ is now 
supposed to be taken and bound.—6. The introit is 
said or sung, applicable to the oirourastaneeB of our 
Lord's being taken before Catohas.—7. The priest says 
the ” Eyrie eleison ” (Lord, nave mercy upon us) in 
allusion to Peter's denying onr Lord thrice.—8. The 
priest turning towards the altar says, “ Dominns voids, 
cum," the people returning the salutation by “ et cum 
spiritn tuo,” and this means Christ looking at Peter. 
—0. The priest reads the epistle relative to <Tosus being 
aoonsed before Pilate.—10. The priest bowing before 
the altar says “ Munda cor," and the devotion is 
directed to dur Saviour's being brought before Pilate 
and making no reply.—11. The priest reads the Gospel 
in which Christ is sent from Herod to Pilate; and the 
Gospel ie carried from the right of the altar to the left, 
to denote the ottering of it to the Gentiles after it bad 
been refused by the Jews.—12. The priest uncovers 
tbe chalice, and this means the stripping of our Lord 
in order to be scourged.—18. The oblation of the Host: 
the priest then kisses the altar and otters up the Host 
to represent the scourging of Christ.—14. The priest 
elevate* the ohalioeond then covers; this menus the 
crowning with thorns.—in. The priest wnshes his lingers 
as Pilate washed his hands; declares Jesus innocent; 
blesses the bread and wine, blesses tbe frankincense, 
and perfumes the bread und wine, &c. 

Massicor, mXs’-ss-kot (Pr ), in Chein., protoxide of 
lead, prepared by the ovulation of the metal in a cur¬ 
rent of air at a teinperuturn below that, necessary for 
the fusion ot the oxide. It is a yellow powder, much 
used as a pigment. 

Mas?, mast (Sat. mint), a long piece of timber, 
composed cither of one continuous pole, or of a series 
of such, and placed nearly perpendicularly to the keel 
of a ship, extending upwards above the surface of the 
deck, for tho purpose of supporting the yards and sails 
of a ship. The trunk of ttie most is called the fairer 
matt, the next piece the topmast, tho third the top- 
gallant matt; and shnnld there be a fourth, ns there is 
)n barque* and full-rigged ships, it is Culled the royal 
mart. Bach mast ia supported on the one next below 
it by means of cheek* placed a little below the bead; 
on these cheeks are placed, horizontally, two short 
pieces of wood, fore and aft, called trestle-trees, and 
across them arc the cross-trees, while on the masthead 
is a cap. The topmast is then raised perpendicularly 
along the mainmast below the trestle-trees, and through 
tbe foremast hole in the cap ; and when the heel of the 
mast is nearly on a level with the cross-trees, a piece 
of iron bolt, called a Jid, is pushed through a hole in 
the samo; and on tbe ud, whose ends are supported on 
the trestle-trees, the topmast rests. When tbe mast 
is to be taken down, it is first raised, in order to pull 
ont the fid, and then it can bo lowered to the deck. 
The supports ef the masts of a ship are strong ropes, 
extending on each side, and also forward and aft. The 
one leading forward » called the sta </, and those aft 
are termed respectively backstays ; while the side sup¬ 
ports are aalled either shrouds or breast-stays. Too 
miesn-mast ia that whiob is nearest tbo stern of a ship; 
the Mainmast is tbe centre one; and the foremast is 
nearest tbe bows. Of these, the main is the largest, 
the forem ast tbe next in size, and the mizen the smallest. 
Tbe length of tbe lower mainmast, according to the 
old rule on the snbject. ought to be oae-half of the 
sum of the breadth and length of the ship, and the 
Other masts to be on a reciprocal scale; but as tho rule 
is merely built for purposes of convenience, more than 

K ent principles, it is not often followed. Masts in 
esent day, for ships of the navy, .and indeed for 
mmy mercantile vessels, are constructed of iron, on a 
tubular plan, and on the same scale as those last men¬ 
tioned. 

Masts b, nost'-er (Lot. magi iter), denotes, in a 
general sense, the governor, director, or owner of a 
•hmgj aiso one skilled in any particular pursuit or 
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Maat«r cuafl Servant 

science; itisaloo sometimes used at»title of honour. 
Among the awrient Soslans, mqgbtoy with some quali¬ 
fying word or phrase, was used ah a title of honour; as 
magisler eguitum, master of the cavalry, who held the 
flrBt rauk,in the army after tbe dictator.—Master of 
art* (mobster artium) is a degree conferred by tho 
philosophical faculty of a university, being the first 
degree taken in foreign universities, ae well as in 
those of .Scotland, bat tbe seoond iu those of Cam¬ 
bridge and OxfoM. (Set Dxgrbb.)—M aster of the 
ceremonies, an officer instituted by James I. for tho 
more solemn and honourable reception of ambassadors 
and other strangers of quality to be introduced into 
the royal presence.—Master of the household is an 
officer of the royal household under the lord steward, 
whose duties are chiefly the selection and superintend¬ 
ence of tbe servants, and examining certain of the 
accounts.—Tho master of the horse bos the government 
and direction of the royal stables; and the master of 
the buokhounds attends at and controls the royalhunta. 
—Tho master of the Mint and his deputy arc tho 
ostensible executive heads of that department under 
the Treasury.— Masters in chancery were assistants to 
the lord-chancellor, usually twelve in number; but 
these offices were abolished by 15 ■& 16 Viet. e. 80. — 
M JBtcr in lunacy. ' tee Lpwxot.)—T he Master of tho 
rolls is tho sssistav >f the lord-ehancollor in chancery, 
lie has the l.eepiu. «a the rolls and grants which pass 
the prent seal unti tho records of chancery. He ad¬ 
ministers equity in the Bolls court, having certain 
on uses assigned to him to hear and decree; but bis 
judgments require to bo signed by the lord chancellor, 
Mastkii, in Commercial Navigation, 1 b the person 
intrusted with the care aud navigation of a ship. He 
is the conliden ttul servant of the owners, who aro bound 
to the pcrloruiauee of every lasvful contract entered 
into by him relutivo to tbe usual employment of the 
vessel. The muster has power to pledge both ship end 
csrgo for repairs executed in foreign parts, bat not for 
rcp.ur* executed at home. The Mercantile Marino 
Act, 13 &, 14 Viet. c. 03, authorized tbo Board of Trade 
to establish local marine boards in porta having 
30,000 tons or upwards or ships trading to foreign ports. 
These boards were empowered to examine all candi¬ 
dates for the situation of masters and mates who oamo 
before them, and to grant “ certificates of competency" 
to such ns they found qualified. Under the provisions 
ot the Merchant Shipping Aot of 1854 (17 it 18 Viet, 
e. 104), it is declared that no foreign-going ship or 
home-trade passenger-shin can obtain a clearance or 
transire, or legally proceed to sea from any port of tho 
Unitod Kingdom, unless the master thereof, and, in 
the case of a foreign-going ship, tbe first and second 
mates, or only mate (as the case may be), and, in the 
case of a ho’me-trndo passenger-ship, the first or only 
mato (as the oasomay be), have obtained and possess 
valid aertificates either of competency or service ap¬ 
propriate to their several stations in such ship, or 
of a higher grade; and no such ship, if of 100 tons 
burden or upwards, can legally proceed to sea, unless 
at least one officer besides tbe master has obtained and 
possesses a valid certificate appropriate to the grade 
of only mate therein or to » higher grade. A master 
most do twenty-one yean of age, and have been six 
years at sea, of which one year must have bora as first 
or only mate, and one year as second mate, ortwo years 
as first and only mate. The master is examined os to 
his knowledge of the various subjects connected with 
navigation; the laws of tides; tbe nature of attraction 
of the ship's iron upon the compass; the management 
of his crew; construction of rafts; his knowledge of 
charter-party, invoiees, bottom#, Ae.— Ref. McCul¬ 
loch’* Commercial Dictionary ; Ths Mercantile Navy 
List . 

Mastxe Aim Shhvaht, fat Law, la a certain relation¬ 
ship, oonstitoted by mutual consent, whereby a.person 
calls in the assistance of others, where his own skijl And 
labour are not sufficient to carry out his own business 
or purpose. Sack arrangements are subject to toe 
laws that gorern ordinary codtrpots, must be entered 
into voluntarily ana by persons hnalifled to give their 
consent. The law will not regard toe most formal con¬ 
tract, if it appear to have been extorted by force or 
fear, or obtained by fraud. The existence of the edp- 
traot may be proved by writing ot, within eictain 
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the recompense for those duties, and the duration or 
the eoatMct, ere matter* of arrangement; or they may 
be ffuidad by custom; Jfojt no custom will p re veil 
ugsinsf) express stipulation. A meter or mistress ia not 
legally bound to give a ebaraeter; hub if » good 
churaater be given to on undeserving servant, the 
person giving each oharaoter ie liable to action by the 
neir master, and if the servant bee been guilty .of rob¬ 
bery, will here to compensate for the loin. If a bod 
character be untruly and maiieiausly giron, the person 
giving it vrili be liable to on action for defftmation, 
though both the troth end the malice require to be 
proved. In general, a master ie liable, civilly and some¬ 
times criminally, for wrongs oomanitted by his servants 
in the coarse of or under colonr of his employ; but be 
is not answerable for the wilful misfeasance of bis ser¬ 
vant, who has wholly iost sight of his duty. There are 
two desses of servants,—those who receive wages, and 
apprentices. The contract for servieo in the two coses 
ia quite different: in each, the purr ant is bound to 
render service; but in one tho master is bound to pay 
the stipulated wages, in the other to give instruction. 
Apprentices are usually bound for a term of years by 
deeds indented, or indentures, to serve their masters, 
and be maintained and instructed by them. (.SVn 
Arr saunas ) Of servants who receive wages, there 
nro several hinds. Menial or domestic servants are 
generally engaged at a fixed amount of wages per 
annum; but there is generally no express stipulation 
as to the time the service is to last; and when the 
terms ere not otherwise defined, it is generally under¬ 
stood that either party may terminate the servioe upon 
a month’s warning, or upon payment of iv mouth's 
wages. ClerkB, tutors, governesses, &c., though in a 
souse menial (infra mania), cannot, like common 
domestics, be turned oil' st a month's notice, if tlioro 
be no stipulation to that etlect; for suoh a one is under¬ 
stood to be engaged by the year (at least if the wages 
or salary be payable by the roar or quarter). If a 
yearly servant be dismissed before the year expires, for 
inisconduot which will justify his dismissal, be is mil 
entitled to wages even tor Hint part of tbe time which 
he has served. Labourers, i.e. servants in husbandry 
or manufactures, not living infra mania, though 
sometimes engaged by the day or week, are understood 
to be hired for a year, where no particular time is 
mentioned, and the wages are so much per annum. 
Vuriousaets of parliament have been passed regulating 
the hours of work, &c„ of certain classes of labourers. 


beat bis servant) or labourer in husbandry, or other¬ 
wise, as bo might his child or apprentice; and if lie do 
6o, the servant may lawfully depart or obtain bis dis¬ 
charge by application to a justice, and support an 
notion for battery. An exception is mode with regard 
to eoldieM and sailors, from the ncoessity of larger 
powers to preserve discipline and prevout mutiny.— 
lief. Bum’s JtteUce, art. Servants. 

MAarw-8mar.sB, or MxistkbsXn&xr. (See Osn- 
MAN Lajtgdaqb and Litmatciii;.) 

Marti**, Cmu molossue), one of the noblest, 

ns well os the most powerful, varieties of the canine 
family. The mastiff is distinguished by a large head, 
noth a broad muzzle to match, ears of moderate size 
end dependent, a heavy brow, tbiek drooping lips, and 
a well-proportioned strong body, and a foil tad. The 
' strength of the mastiff is immense, and its vigilance 
' and faithfulness as a home-dog and guard are un¬ 
rivalled. In Jesse’s '"Anecdotes of Dags" there are 
many stories related of tbe mastiff, which exhibit its 
character in vary favourable lights. The following is 
amply corroborated. A baronet of Oxfordshire bad a 
large mastiff which guarded tbe premises, bat which 
was never shown any kindness or attention beyond 
being retained for his fidelity. One night, asthis gen¬ 
tleman mi going to bed, attended by bis Valet, an 
Italian, the mastiff silently followed them upstair*, 
end tried to gaia admittance Into tbe baronet’s 
chamber. At first this was refuted,; bat on {the ani¬ 
mal's continuing to make a noise at tbe door, it wee 
esndttcd- and suffered to lie down «a the floor. At 
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midnight tbe chamber-door opened, end the mastiff 
sprung up with a growl, and fixed oif tbe infersder> 
heldiftg font fleetly-until a light could he brought, whim 
the parson was found Oat to be the Italian volet, Wfeo 
confessed that it worbislnteQtion to murder biemsxter 
and rob tbe house. It is really wonderful what preas*- 
timents of approaching danger these animals hs.*e, 
on aaeount of their close observation 'and wateaHn 
jealousy. »» 

Mastodon, mie'-to-don (Or. matter, a nipplo; odour, 
a tooth), tbe name given bv Cuvier to a genus Of 
extinat fossil quodrapgfis, allied to tho elephant, to 
called foam certain remarkable mamillary processes on, 
the teeth. The remains of the mastodon are found 
associated with those of the memmotb in tbe to{tlsfff 
beds of England. A speoies of mastodon, libwevir, 
larger than that found in Europe, has been found in 
many parts of North America. A specimen of ■ tils 
animal, nearly perfoot, was obtained in the state'bf 
Missouri in 1,9AO. It was exhibited at the 
Hall, Piccadilly, London, in 1HA2 and 1843. It wets 
greatly distorted ; hut having been purchased by ttfo 
trustees of the British Museum, it war made to assntne 
its naturnl proportions, and now forms on attractive 
feature in tbe portion of that building devoted to 
palaeontology. I w,proportions are asfdUowts—Extreme 
length, 20 iect 2 inches; height, 9 feet 6} InoheS; 
cranium, length, 34 feet; width, 9 feet 11 inches; 
tusl.s, extreme length, 7 feet 2tnohes; circumference 
ut the base, 27 inobos. The renmins were found im- 
bedded in a brown sandy deposit, foil of vegetable 
matter, with recognizable remains of tbe cypress, 
tropical cane, swamp moss, stems of the palmetto, Ac.; 
and this was covered with beds of blue clay and gravel 
to a thickness of about fifteen feet. Indian flint 
arrow-heads wore alto found about and nnder the 
bones of tbo skeleton. 

Matador. (See Hull-pights.) 

Mate, mail (Du. moat, a companion), in the Oom» 
meroial Marino, tho designation applied to.tho deputy, 
or next incommand to the captain; there beingjlrrf, 
eecond, and third mates. In meu-of-war there Used to 
be a grade of olfieere ranked between the lieutenants 
mid midshipmen, styled mate*; but, in lbs present 
day, the term has given place to tbe appellation tttb- 
lleutenante. There axe, however, still matter'» matte, 
gunner'* matte, and boat turnin't matte, which are the 
deputies of those officers selected from tbe crew. 

Mati.uiai.i8M, mUte'-re-al-ism, in Phil., is commonly 
used to characterize such systems as deny the existsneo 
of a spiritual or immaterial principle in man apart 
from matter. From tbe loose and general wav imrnlch 
the term is used, it embraces systems thst-differ yidely 
from each other. A very modified system of material- 
ism, if, indeed U ought to be colled materialism atoll, 
is one which, while admitting the existence of a eonl, 
attempts to acaonnt for the various mentnl phenomena 
by physical causes. Then there is what we may term 
the materialism of Dr. Priestley, which denies tbe 
existence of a soul in man capable of aurviviak the 
body, hue yet believes in the resarreotion of the gfldy 
and a future state of rewards end punishment. Agafo, 
there are those materialists who deny tbe existence it 
anything in this world but matter, and consequently 
do, not believe in the existence of Deity, or in a fottSM 
state. Tbe last of these are strictly and puwy 
atheists. ( See Atheism.) Dr. Priestley has nWkq 
clearly and folly than any other penon expounded tt» r 
principles of materialism in the pure:and proper sense 
of the word- He denies tho existsnoe-of an immoterw, 
principle in man, because he thinks that It eoild not 
exist in union with a material body; and because bn 
ibinks that all the mental phenomena may beexplofofel 
by “ medullary vibrations, and other supposed move¬ 
ments of the material parts. The corporeal tod 
mental faculties are inherent in the same Substance; 
grow, ripen, and decay together; and whenever tho 
svstera is dissolved, it contmnes in a state at dissotfitian 
till it shall please tbe Almighty’Being, who called'}| 
into existence, to restore it to me agafo. In this yfew 
■ the question of materialism is not, perhaps, 'of tofmopbi 
eonaeoaenoe os some may imagine. ItearivoeatMdsfc 
that their doctrine militates against toe hep* or n 
resurrection f on the eontrery, they jtoipfofo thtotto 
point* out “more folly tbe necessity totd value ti a 
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resurrection fyom the dead," on which alone they eay fibres together, end the cohesion of ell the particles in 
that the sacred writers build all their hope of a future any transverse section most be destroyed before a die* 
life; for the apostle Paul says “ If the dead rise not, ruption can take place. In an article in the “Penny 
then is not Christ risen," &o. (1 Cor. xv. 16). These Cyclopaedia," the writer observes, that in a rod of any 
views were at one lime held by Robert Hall, though he material consisting of parallel fibres sa supposed above, 
afterwards saw.reason to change them. Materialism being placed in a vercioal position and strained by a 
almost of necessity involves the doctrines of Sociuian- weight applied at the lower extremity, the particles in 
ism and philosophical necessity. The great objection every fibre will be separated from each other by the 
to it is that it ls-unpthlosophicnl. It Tests entirely action of tlio weight, and consequently, its length will 
upon hypotheses and conjecture. We have no evidence be increased. The oohesive power by which the par* 
for the assertion of Mr. Lawrence, that “ medullary tides are kept together will, in most oases, be lessened 
matter thinks." Much as V is known that mind by the separation; and if the weight be heavy enough, 
depends upon matter for its development in man, or if it be allowed to act long enough, the oohesive power 
every property of mind and every property observable will be uiiogcther overcome; that is to sav, the rod will 
iu matter are so essentially different, that the idea of' lie torn asunder in some part or other. The elongation 
homogeneity in the two substances is too extravagant of a rod, when strained by a weight, and the amount of 
to be admitted except on much stronger 01 identic than the weight necessary to produce fracture will,of course, 
materialists have yet been able to bring forward, depend considerably on the nature of the material. 
Until it can be inductively established that the modes The following is a table of breaking weights iu pounds 
of extension and the modes of thought are alike ulii- avoirdupois, taking the area of a transverse section of 
malely reforrablo to one enmmon substance, Die Inns each rod to be one square inchs—English oak, 8,000 to 
of a sound philosophy demand the ascription of tho 12,000 ills.; Dr, 11,000 to 13,488; beoob, 11,500; ms. 
one class of phenomena to one substance, termed mat - boguny, B,000; teak, 15,000; cast steel, 134,256; iron 
ter, and of the other class of phenomena to another wire, 03,001; Swedish bar-iron, 72,004; best English 
substance, termed mind. Much mischief is often done malleable iron, 60,000; cast iron, 18,656 to 10,488; 
to philosophy by mixing up the results of observation wrought copper, ,702; platinum wire, 52,087; silver 
with what can only be matter of conjecture. The true wire, 38,257; go > wire, 30,888; zinc wire, 22,651; tin 
philosopher, setting aside ull speculation regarding the wire, 7,126; lea i wire, 3,146; andrope of onoineh cir- 
ultimiite nature of matter or spirit, will set out from euniferenee, 3,Odd to 12,506. Apiece of timber lias 
these as fixed principles, and apply himself to observing been proved to bo of the greatest strength when cut 
their qu ditics, capabilities, and liiw».— Ref. Priestley's out of a round tree, hy dividing tho diameter into three 
Disquisitions on Matter amt Stunt; mid Ins Three equal parts, raising perpendiculars upon them, uud 
Dissertations nil the Doctrine of Materialism and prolonging these until they out tho circumference; a 


Philosophical Necessity; Price's Let!ere on Material 
ism and Philosophical Necessity. 

Materials, Ktrenoth or, enii-te'-re-iils (Fr, ma 


i eel angle uniting these points shows the form of tho 
strongest beam liiut cun ho obtained. The strain upon 
a beam llxed at one eud in a wall, aud loaded at the 


tilriel), the power which any substance, sueli us a roil, other, is four times greater tiian when the same weight 
bar, besm, rope, or chain, possesses, so as to enable it is bung upon the middle of the same beam, and the 
to resist any attempt made to sever the adhesion of Die lat ter is supported at both extremities. When a beam 
various psrtsofnInch it is composed. The strength o( is fixed at both its extremities, aud is loaded iu tho 
materials consequently depends, in tlielirst place,outlie middle, its strength is to that when only supported at 
relative disposition of tho particles of the subsl unco to its two ends as 3 to 2; aud whou a weight is uniformly 
each other; secondly, on the intensity ol the force by distributed over a beam, its mechanical action to pro- 
which the particles adhere to each other; and, lastly, dure fracture is only onv-huif of what it is when col¬ 
on Dir manner iu which the straining power is applied, looted in the middle. If a body is compressed in a 
The relative properties of a beam between its strength direction perpendicular to the length of the fibres, the 
and the strain to which it is subjected, can only bo points of support being very near together, and on 
mode the subject of mathematical investigation by opposite sides of the place at which the force is applied, 
supposing the material to consist of au iniini i e number tho strain to which the body is subjected has been 
of threads, or fibres, arranged in lines parallel to each nailed the force of detorsion. A writer in the 11 English 
other in tho direction of its length. These particles Cyclopmdia" observes that “such machines as cap- 
must also be supposed to cohere together by means of stuns, windlasses, and axles, which revolve with their 
powers exerted in that direction, uud also to cohere wheels, are, when in action, subject to be twisted; so 
laterally by powers which may be either equal or un- that their fibres tend to become carved in oblique 
equal to tho powers that act along its length. In glass, directions; and the strain thus produced is oalled that 
and some metals,—in foot in the generality of homoge- of torsion. The most natural way pf investigating the 
neous bodies, the particles are disposed of aymmetri- strength to resist this kind of strain is probably that 
oally through the substance, and attract each in every which was adopted by Dr. Robison. This mechanician 
directum with equal force. In timber, however, the la- imagined the cylindrical body to bo composed of an 
teral cohesion ortho particles is less than the longitu- infinite number of oonoentrie hollow cylinders inserted 
dinal cohesion of the various particles in each fibre, in each other, and, supposing the whole to be cut by 
In trying, therefore, the loud which a piece of limber a plane perpendicular to the axis, he conoeived that 
will sustain, we must first fiud out tho weight that will two particles in the circumference of any one of the 
sutllce to break it, and anything less than that will be tho concentric circles would resist the effort to separate 
weight which it con bear. The stillness of a beam is the them by ft foroe proportioned to their distance from 
proportion that exists between its deflection mid its the common axis. Some useful tables with regard to 
length, and the deflection is the extent to which it sinks, the different resistances made by various substances to 
when loaded, below a horizontal lino. The deflection of ofl'orts of compression and extension will be found 


on the subject, should never be permitted to exteud Fnrmolee a l’Usage de* Inginieurt. See also article on 
beyond ,J 0 part of the length, or A port of an inch Mzckanicb. 

to the foot. The lateral strength of a beam is less than Matrjma. Mbdhu, md~te , -re-4 tned'-e-kd (Lot.), a 
its absolute longitudinal strength, either against com- general name for the substances and agents which arc 
preasiou or extension, from the causes stated above with employed for the relief or onre of disease. The term 


regard to the cohesion of the particles. Timber will 
hear considerable weight if it is suspended to it per- 


employes I 
is also appli 
the nature 


red for the relief or cure of disease. The term 
applied to that branch of study which elucidate* 
iture and properties of such substances and 


v.- ji i v .*--- ~ -—— , ut/ui depftrtl&OlltB of nwieuiw «u uuo vuunu ui icvium* 

, J hwe * kngitudinol onecau be substituted. Therapeutics may be described as that branch of study 
SPeSSrJ!* I application of the Materia Medica 


Strength mustneeenarilv depend on the twisting of the 
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UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Materia Medica 


These allied branches of professional study are of the 
utmost importance; for before-a thorough knowledge 
of the nature and action of medicines is obtained, it is 
impossible to know bow and when to prescribe them. 
Medicines have boon defined as “all substances which 
have the power of modifying tbe actual state of one 
or more of our organs, and which possess this property 
independent of their nutritive qualities.” It is not 
easy to define medicines or remedies os distinct from 
poisons, for there are many substances that set cither 

_*_j: ___ • _, .___.1__ 


according to their natural history, and the second 
according to their physiological and therapeutic effects. 
In the natural history arrangement, remedies obtained 
from the inorganio kingdom (mineral and chemical 
substances) form the first olass; remedies yielded by 
the vegetable kingdom (herbs, fruits, roots, leaves, 
principles separated from plants, &c.) form the second 
olass; and remedies yielded by the animal kingdom 
(insects, fats, animal secretions, &o.) form thn third 
class. Many classifications, based upon the effects of 
remedies, have been proposed; but they are all more 
or less imperfect, as eeveral remedies produce very 
different effects, and mauy diseases are curable liy dif¬ 
ferent modes of treatment. The arrangement adopted 
by Ur. Movie, in his excellent “ Manual of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics,” comprehends the principal 
features of all the nest schemes of ciassiiieatiou. The 
divisions of this arrangement are shown in the follow¬ 
ing table;— 

A.—Mr.cuAKic.vt, IteMKDias. 

Diluents, Damulceuts, Emollients. 

B.— CUBMICAt. UjsMKTiirs. 

Esoharotios, Acids, Alkalies, Antihthics, Disinfect¬ 
ants, Astringents, Antidotes. 

C.— Vital Aokkts. 

1. Evacuanfs or T-neal Stimulants. 

Alteratives, Krrhines, Sialngogues, Emetics, Expec¬ 
torants, Diaphoretics, Diuretics, Cathartics, Anthel¬ 
mintics, Emmenagogncs, liubefncients. 

2, Genera1 Stimulants. 

Tonics, Stimulants, and Aromatics. Diffusible and 
Special Stimulants. 

3. Depressants, or Contra-Stimulants. 

Narcotics, Antispasmodics, Ucfrigcrunts, Sedatives. 

The groups of medicinal agents ranged under the head 
of " Mechanical Remedies " are supposed to uot ouly 
ns ordinary physical agents, or by thoir simple mechan- 
ical properties. Diluents are remedies which ore sup¬ 
posed to increase the fimdity of the blood : their gene¬ 
ral effect is to allay thirst and to diminish the heat of 
tbe skin; to promote transpiration from tbe skin, as 
well as to increase the How of urine. Demulcents and 
Emollients are substances wliich are calculated to soften 
and lubricate the parts to which they are applied. The 
former term is restricted to such as are intended for 
internal exhibition, and the latter to such as are in¬ 
tended for external application: thus, arrowroot, 
calves’ -feet jelly, and liquorice, are demulcents; while 
liniments,embrocations, and cataplasms, are emollients. 
Under the head of “Chemical Remedies” are placed 
those agents which seem to act chiefly by producing 
chemical changes in the solids or fluids of the body. 
Esoharotios, usually calledi caustics, are substances em¬ 
ployed for destroying the vitality of the part to which 
they are applied. Acids and Alkolie* act upon the 
secretions as they act upon substances out of the body,, 
nnd respectively counteract alkalinity and acidity.' 
Antiltthurs are medicines which counteract the ten-' 


Mathematic* 


Agents " includes those groups of medicines Which oil 
considered to not in a mors tpeoial manner upon tins 
living structures,—upon the muscular, aanguineoa*,aad ’ 
secerning systems, and gll as dependent upon th*. 
nervous system. The groups placed in the fleet subdi¬ 
vision, Fnaeuants, cause increased secration or evttw%• 
lion from tho different organs. Alteratives, accordinff 
to the usual interpretation ofthe term, are rettiedie*., ■ 
which, when taken in comparatively small doses, and, 
continued for some time, by degrees, and almost with* , 
out any perceptible effgot, produos ohanget in the 
secretions and in disosdored actions. ErrhinSeeaea ' 
medicines which are applied to the mucous membrane 
of the nostrils: those which causa sneezing are some¬ 
times distinguished by the term Sternutatories, Sialar 
panne* are medicinal agents which increase the Secre¬ 
tion of auliva; Emetics, those whieh evacuate the 
stoniHch by vomiting; Expectorants, those which favour 
tho expulsion or secretion of maous from tbe organs. ’ 
within thu chest; and Diaphoretics, those whieh hi- , 
crease exhalation from the surface, and the natural^' 1 
fund ion of perspiration s to the latter, when acting to 
ns to produce sweating, the term Sudoryfics is appuedl -£ 
Diuretics nro medicines which are considered so have 
tho power of augmenting the eeoretion of urine; 
Cathartics increase the peristaltio movements of the 
intestinal canal, evacuate its contents, and usually 
augment its mucous secretions. These were formerly 
divided into Hgdragogues, causing watery evacuations,, , 
and Cholagogues, favouring the secretion of bile. Ca-. 
linn-lies are also often distinguished according to thsif. ,, 
energy of action; as Laxatives, which merely evaonpte : - 
tho intestinal contents, and Purgatives, whieh stiinpia&e,; 
secretion and accelerate evaouation. The more vif * 


MyUrayayuc Cathartics. Anthelmintics are medicines • 
which urn prescribed against the production of,' 
worms, also to destroy or prevent them. Those ,wluoa. . 
destroy or expel worms are aleo termed Vermifuges, 
Emmenagogncs are medicines which are .considered tp 
have the power of promoting the menstrua) discharge, 
when cither retained or suspended. Eubefacients, fss 
their name indicates, produce redness of the shin, with . 
warmth and increased sensibility. Tbcso are also 
known as Counter-irritants, and whan oonoentrsfed, <S#, ; ' 
Epipasties, or Vesicants. Tho Second subdivision*, ■ 
General stimulants, inuludes those remedies which ’ 
excite all the principal functions of life, by directly : 
influencing the nervous system. Tonics ere .those which. 
jUissess the power of gradually increasing tbe tone of ,, 
the muscular fibre when relaxed, and the.vigour, of. th* 
body when weakened by disease. Stimulants or Fmoitsh. 
ants are medicines which exalt nervous power; Art* 
mattes are those stimulants which are grateful in odoM,-. 
and taste, us the spi-^ss, Ac.; and Diffusible stimulants -, 
those which excite the whole system with great rapidity ,> 
through tho medium ofthe brain. Of. the latter .gaouii*' j 
nlcnhoi and ether ore example^, . The subdTyuiaU- 
Depressants includes those madiotnes which are.cm-., 
ployed lo subdue inordinate action; the NaraoHaSi-, 
which, by acting on the brain or- spinal marrow, assuage,,, 
pain, control restlessness, and procure sleep | (he Awvti 
spasmodic*, which offay the irregular rpuapwar psmtfMr ;;; 


“•V •evsmj j WUU vuw vwravnvsj, VT M|W»I, 

primarily depress'the powers of life witeutpre 
exciting nervous action or increasing; the circuls 


air of buildings, and infeeted bodies in general, of the 
invisible particles which propagate disease,; whi)a 
Antiseptics are those ohenuoal agents whiah .prevent 
the decomposition of organic structures, whether v«- 


hfanunl, roaptioipsd above, , .. . 

Mstnsumcs,, miUh-e-mtfrik* <frq» Gr. mttftoels, 
learning), a term applied tp,that, saietwe ^hiw ifiv 
ligates the conaequepoeswh i s ie lo ‘ 
from any given or admitted relptipna 

or . vrUhoilt ;W 


they are applied, as well as of coagulating or jpg 
tatmg albuminous fluids. Antidotes am agopfa 
eoontsraet the effects of poisons. The drrjsuut " , 
ISOS 
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Mausoleum 


consequently comprehend Arithmetic, treating on th» 
properties of numberi; Qeometry, treating .of ex- 
temion a# dependent on the tliree qualities of 
length, breadth, mid thickness. without considering 
any physical qualities with which bodies may be 
endowed; Algebra, which compares together all 
quantities, whatever may he their value; and, lastly, 
the Differential and Inietjtcpl Calcutne, which operations 
consider magnitudes as of two kinds,—‘constant and 
variable; the variable magnitudes being generated by 
motion, the operations of the calculus being to do- 
termino the values of these quantities from the vein, 
cities of the motions with which t hey are generated. 
On the other hand, mixed mathematics consider the 
apphoation of pure mathematics to oertain established 
physical principles; and this branoh comprehends uli the 
mathematical sciences which appertain to physics; us 

mechanics, hydrodynamics, optics, astronomy, acoustics, 
electricity ( and magnetism. A writer in the " English 
Cyclopaedia" observes, “The unavoidable certainty and 
definite character of mathematical conclusions have 
obtained for mathematics the name of exact science ; 
but to this name it has not exclusive right. Tho laws 
under which we must think are tlm foundation of a 
science which has an equal claim with mathematics to 
any epithet which indicates either necessity or preci¬ 
sion. Accordingly, logic and mathematics are separate 
branches of exact Bcienoe. There arc but three things 
of which we cannot divest ourselves no long as we 
imagine ourselves to retain both existence and con¬ 
sciousness of existence,—they ore, thought, space, ilnd 
time. With everything else there is a possibility of 
dispensing; that is, the imagination can conceive 
, everything got rid of and out of oxistonoe, except its 
own consciousness in some kind of activity, and the 
space and time without which it cannot conceive exist- 
enee. The necessary laws of thought are the subject 
matter of logic ; the neeessnrv properties of space and 
time are the subject matter of inalhemuties. Number 
is an offspring of the notion of time ; enumeration is a 
succession in tims: in no other way can number be 
distinguished from multitude. j\nd geometry is, with¬ 
out need of illustration, the offspring of the notion of 
apace." The rise of mathematics from the days of 
Thales and Pythagoras will be found given under the 
art. Geometry, and it need not be commented upon 
bora. Mathematical science may bn either used us n 
discipline of the mind, or it nmy ho applied ns an 
instrument in the advancement of the arts and in 
studying the wonderful panorama of tho world around 
us. Taken in the former point of view, the object of 
mathematics is to strengthen, hy frequent examples, 
tbe-power of logical deduction; to put fortli a view of 
the difference between reasoning on probable premises 
and on certain ones, by nonstruoting a body of results 
which do not involve, in any case, the uncertainty 
arising from the introduction of Hint which might have 
been false. Mathematics also tend to form the liabit 
of concentrating the attention closely to difficulties 
which can possibly be only overcome by thought, und 
over which victory is certain, so that the right means 
be used. As an instrument in advancing (he arts and 
investigating the laws-of nature, mathematics enable 
us tn acquire vast knowledge; and without their aid 
most of the physical and other sciences would still 
be in a state of embryip This knowledge, therefore, 

»a gained by our applying obstruct truths and tried 
formulas in order to obtain results before hidden; and, 
by advancing fictitious premises, to arrive at the real 
truth, which custom might endeavour to conaeal. It 
would be impossible, in the present article, to euter at 
length upon tho metaphysical discussion of the subject, 
as it would be alike not our purpose so to do. The 
venous branches of mathematics, however, will be 
found given under their respective headings, and to 
those articles the reader is referred for further infor- 
lustrum. {See Fluxiokb, Geometry, Integral Cal- 
ootws, Ac. Ac.) 

Matioo, mitf-c-ko, tiie name applied in South 
America and Mexico to leaves of certain plants em¬ 
ployed to stop bleeding. The matioo was first brought 
SSmT “2 V t yp t i£. in l*»h-hitet, wounds of 

S, 1 Pharmaeopoiia. It* action is 

probably simply mechanical, depending on the hairs 
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which cover its under surface. It is probably useless 
as on internal styptie, as which, nevertheless, it bas 
been recommended by soma writers. (See Abiasxob 
and Eueato umL) 

Matricaria, m/U-re-kai'-re-i, in Bot., a gen. of the 
nat. ord. Compoeitm. The apeoies 3f. ChamomUla bears 
ilowers which have similar properties to those of the 
true chamomile plant. (See Antokhis.) 

Matthew, Si'., Gobfsii or, mdlh'-yu, It tbs first in 
order of the four Gospels of the New Testament, and 
is generally believed to have been first also in point of 
time; but the exact date is unknown. Opinion is 
divided as to whether this Gospel was originally written 
iu Greek or Hebrew, or whether Matthew did not 
write it iu both languages. On the genuineness and 
authenticity of St. Matthew’s Gospel we have the most 
satisfactory evidence, though there have not been 
wanting critics to call them in question. The Gospel 
of St. Mutf.how, as compared with the other Gospels, is 
characterized by the clearness and particularity with 
which many of our Saviour’s discourses and moral 
instructions are related; as in the sermon on the Mount, 
Ac. In general, it may be said that the narration of 
our Lord's actions is oommonly made subservient to 
his instructions which ore introduced. The style is 
everywhere plain and ’ 'spiouou*. This Gospel was 
evidently primarily wi -on for Christiana of Jewish 
descent "in Palestine, livery circumstance is carefully- 
pointed out which might tend to strengthen the faith 
of that people, and every unnecessary expression is 
avoided that might torn! to obstruct it. Everywhere 
there is kept in view the evolution of the twofold title 
of the first verso, “son of David,” “son of Abraham." 
This Gospel consists of four parts1. On the infancy 
of Jesus Christ (i. ii.); 2. the discourses aud actions o'f 
John the Baptist preparatory to our Saviour’s com¬ 
mencing! his public ministry (iii.—iv. 11) j 3. the 
discourses and actions of Christ in Galilee, by which lm 
demonstrated that he was the Messiah (iv. 13—xx. 10); 
4. containing the transactions relative to the passion 
nud resurrection of Christ (xx. 17—xxviii.).— lief, 
Horne’s Introduction to the Holy Scriptures. 

Mmtnday Thursday, in the Church, is the Thursday 
before Easter, being the day on which our Lord insti¬ 
tuted t he holy sacrament or the Eucharist. The name 
ittaunduy is said to be a corruption of mandati (diet 
maiidati, day of the commandment), iu allusion to the 
commandment which our Saviour gave on this day, 

1 after washing his disciples’ feet, to love one another. 
'Others suppose that the name is from the maunds, or 
Laskets of gift*, which Christians were in the way of 
presenting to each other on this day in token of mutual 
affeotion. It is customary iu some parts of the con¬ 
tinent for bishops, sovereigns, and others, to wash tho 
feet of twelve poor persons on this day ; and in this 
country it is still the custom for the lord almoner to 
distribute oertain royal donations to the poor in tho 
roval chapel at Whitehall on Maunday Thursday. 

Mausoleum, maa-so-le'-txn, a term applied 'in mo¬ 
dern times to a sepulchral building erected for tho 
purpose of receiving a monument. It originally sig¬ 
nified the sepulchre of Mausolus, king of Carift, a mag¬ 
nificent edifice erected by his queen Artemisia, at 
Halicarnassus, n.c. 333. In order to raise this splendid 
monument to the memory of her deceased husband, the 
queen employed the most eminent architects and artists 
of the Ionian and Attio schools. Tho description of 
the mausoleum as given by Pliny is very unsatisfac¬ 
tory, although-it is tlia most complete which we possess. 
The very site of the building was in doubt until a few 
years ago, when Mr. C. T. Newton, beeper of tho 
Greek and Homan antiquities in the British Museum, 
discovered its remains at Budrum, iu Asia Minor. 
Bepre sen tat ions having bean made to the English go¬ 
vernment, an expedition was fitted out in 183". and by 
careful exoavations and examinations, the original sito 
was clearly made out and some very extraordinary 
statues and sculptures in marble obtained.' According 
to Pliny, the original building wae an oblong quadran¬ 
gular eella, 63 feet from north to south, 411 feet in cir¬ 
cumference, and 37 | feet in height, decorated with a 
peristyle of 38 eolnmns, and oarried up into a pyramid 
surmounted by a- chariot and four .none*, executed 
in marple by Phfleda, one of the architects. In many 
respects Mr. Newton’s measurements agree with these 
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ciwp By Pliny. — E*r. A ffittary of DttmmrU* at 
JlaUearnatnm, Cutduv, ami £rt»e*&to. by 0. V. New¬ 
ton, M. A. 

Maxiha aud MnmtA, mUaf-mm 3, eHx'-e-aU (Let., 
the yrsatMt and !««(), term* employed not to signify 
■ the absolute greatest and laeet (os the words imply) 
vaiae* of a variable quantity, bat the values it has on 
tho instant when it ceases to increase and begins to 
decrease, or vice vend. A variable quantity may, 
therefore, hove several maxima and minima. The 
theory of the imarina and Minima will be (bund 
given in most elementary works on the differential 
cuienltaf. 

Mat, nutg 'Let. Maitlt), the fifth month of the year, 
haa thirty days. It was second in the old Alban ca¬ 
lendar, third in that of Romulus, and filth in that of 
Noma Fompiliua. In the Alban calendar it only had 
twenty-six days, in the calendar of Romulus thirty- 
one dnys,and in that of Nitrna thirty days. The odd 
day of which Numa deprived it was restored by Julius 
Caesar. The etymology of the word is doubtful. It 
was called Maine by Romulus, in respect to the sena¬ 
tors and nobles of his city, who were called Mujoree, ns 
the month following was culled Junta*, in honour of 
the youth of Rome, who served him in war, aud were 
mimed Junioret. Home etymologists nre of opinion 
1 hat it was called Maia from the goddess of that name, 
t lie mother of Mereury, to whom thev offered sacrl. 
flees on the first day of this month. The sun enters 
Gemini during May, and the plants of the earth gene- 
rally begin to flower. 

M atacb*, mny-ai'-ee-e, in Bot., .the Mayaea fnm., a 
nat. _ ord. of Monoeatgledonee, sub-class BrtaloUleas, 
consisting of a single genus of small moss-liltu plants 
closely allied to Commelymrett. They aro found in 
America, from Brazil to Virginia. Their properties 
end uses are unknown. 

Mat-apple. (See TonornYLtmi.) 

May-day, may'-day, the 1st. of May. Prom an 
early period it who the custom for all ra’nlrs'of people 
logo ont “ a maying,'* ns it was culled, early on the 
1H of May. In all parts of England, ut the dawn of 
May-day, the lads and lasses left their towns and 
Tillages and repaired to the woodlands with music 
and singing. There they gathered llio may, or bins. 
Doming branches of the trees, and bound them with 
wreaths of flowers. Returning home by sunrisn, they 
decorated the lattices and doors of their dwellings 
with their scented spoil, and spent the rest, of the day 
in sports and pastimes. According to Bourne, I he 
after-part of May-day was ohielly spent in “ dancing 
round a tall pole, which is called a Maypole, which, 
being placed in a convenient part of the village, stands 
there, as it were, consecrated to the goddess of flowers, 
without the least viulntion ottered to it in the w hole 
circle of the yenr." At one time, as wo can Bee from 
the writings of Chaucer, Shnkspeare, Browne (author 
of “ Britannia's Pastorals”), and others, tho customs 
of May-day were not only observed by the vulgar but 
also by royal and noble personages. The Maypole be¬ 
came very popular, and was raised in every town and 
village t and Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, 
and the Morris-dancers, together with other fantastic 
mosques and revellers, performed their ant ics round tho 
May-day pole in every town and city. These customs 
gradually fell into disuse, till the celebration of the day 
■was left entirely to the chimney-sweepers, with their 
“Jackin the Green,” who stilt go about on May-day 
in their tawdry finery, merely to beg money from the 
street spectators. In some country villages, however, 
a feeble attempt at “going a maying " is made at the 
present day. The celebration of May-day probably 
Lad its origin in the worship of Flora, who was sup¬ 
posed to be the goddess ot flowers, and whose rites 
were solemnized at that season by the ancients. The 
earliest notice of the celebration of May-day in this 
country was by the Druids, who used to light large 
fires on the summits of the hills in honour of the return 
of spring.— Ref. Hone's Every-Day Book. 

Mat-fly, nay'-Jly (Ephemera vulggta), is the com¬ 
mon type of the nouropternns insects of tho genua 
Ephemera. It is very plentiful in tho early part of 
summer about the banks of rivulets aud stagnant waters. 
In appearance it i* of a somewhat greenish-brown 
colour, with transparent wings mottled with brown; 
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*b 4 there are thin, long. Mack bristles attached to tho 
extremity of the body. During the day the May-fly ia 
generally observed with its wings closed ia a quiMOeat 
posture i but in the evening it flutters about over thp 
surface of the water which it attests. (See article 
Ephemera, which enters into the suiewtlflo dasoripiiai, 
of this insect.) 

M atos, toojd-or (Let. m egorjfr. main), ia the ohief 
magistrate in a borough or oorporste town, and in 
London, York, and Dublin, is styled lord mayor. Their 
powers and duties depend generally on the provision* 
of charters, corporate jAsgcs, or express enactment* 
in acts of parliament. They are elmted annually, and' 
are justices of the peace pro tempore. 

Matos of the Palacb. (See Majob Downs,) 

Mazurka, or Mazoitrkb, ma-nir’-ki, a Polish ns* 
tional donoo in three-eight time, of a peculiar rhyth. 
mio construction, somewhat resembling that of tho 
polarea. '■ 

Mead, mead (Sax. m edo, med»), a vinous liquor ex- • 
triictcd from honey. It is formed from a solution 
composed of one part of honey to three of boiling water, 
flavoured with spices, a portion of ground matt and a 
piece of toast being added, in order that fermentation 
may ensue. There is no doubt that mead formed the 
favourito beverage, for centuries, of the northern, 
people; it is also frequently mentioned in Quia*. (St* 
Honey.) 

Mf.adow-Raxybon. (See Oolchicuut.) 

Mkadow-swret. (See Spies!a.) 

M ran, meen (from Lat. medium), a term applied in 
Math, to a quantity which possesses an intermediate 
value between soverid others, which are formed accord¬ 
ing to any assigned law of succession. The Arith¬ 
metical Mean is the average, of any series of numbers; 
and is found by adding the values of the quantities 
together and dividing by their number. The arith¬ 
metical mean a and b, any two quantities, therefor*, is 
a+6 , r _ o+6 + c , m _ , 

—; a o+6+o = —-—, and so on. The Geometry- 

cnl Mena between any two quantities, or the mean pro- 
portional, is a quantity which forms the middle term of 
a duplicate ratio, or, in other words, ia the continued 
proportion of those terms; ho that the first quantify is 
to the number sought us t he number sought is to the 
third term. To find the geometrical mean between 
» ami b. any two quantities as bolore, let a be the re¬ 
quired mean,— 

a : x = * : b ' 
and, consequently, x=s •/ab; therefore the geometrical 
mean between any two quantities equals the Square Mot 
of their product. The Marmouical Mean ia such a num¬ 
ber that, the first and third terms being given, the first' 
j» to the third as the dibgrence of the first and second 
is to the difference of tho second and third. The her- 
monicalmeau, therefore, between a and cmaybe, aoy bf, 

and b, or the mean required, = ^-. 

o+t» 

Measles, meaz'-U (Lat, Bubeola), is a contagious 
fever of an inflammatory type, attended with a obarse- 
teristio eruption, and all the symptoms of s violent 
cold; watery digetmrge from the eyes and nose, dry 
cough, hoarseness, &o. It commences with theurdt- 
nary symptoms of fever,—chilliness, loss of appetite, 
lassitude, and almost invariably attended with indent-' 
motion of the nmcous membrane lining the air-pta- 
euges. The eruption oommoniy appears on the fourth . 
day; at first about foe head and nook, then foe trunk 
and arras, and finally reaching foe lower extremities. 

It takes two or three days to complete its course, and 
when it reaches foe feet and legs, it baa usually begun 
to disappear from the face. At the end of six oroeveu- 
day s from their first appearance, the papulae base again 
disappeared. The eruption consist* of little papule* 
somewhat reaemblng flea-bites of a dark-red «ucn r , 
’When the eruption is fully out, foe oongh, it first dry 
and troublesome, generally becomes softer and less 
frequent. All agse are liable to attack, though infant* 
at the breaet are not so liable as those some ‘ 
older. It fa net commonly ad an gero us disease, foi 
sometimes it has proved exceedingly fatal. W_ 
danger occurs-, it is from inflammation of Jh* 
passages, when the disease may become rniwifinsttid 
with croup; or is sabjsct«predispcs*d to ootiss^pkMV 
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the seeds of that disease may be developed. In general, 
a simple diet and the maintenance of an equable tem¬ 
perature it almost all that is required, with, perhaps, 
the exhibition of a mild diaphoretic or expectorant. 
Sometimes the application of a mustard cataplasm to 
the ehest is of advantage. 

Measure, mezV-er (Fr. mtiure) , that division of the 
time by whioh the air and motion of music are regu¬ 
lated. Although some affirm it to be of modern in¬ 
vention, there is no doubt that the ancients not only 
practised the division of time, but formed it upon very 
severe rales, founded upon principles unknown to tbo 
modern musicians. 

Measures. ( See Weights and Measures, and 
Methio System.) 

Mechanics, me-Tcan'-ike (Or. marhina, a machine), 
a term applied in Nat. Phil, to one of the most im¬ 
portant brandies of practical muthemat ics. Mechanics 
comprehend the lawB of motion, and the action of 
bodies on one another, to give a simple definition of 
the word. The term, as originally understood, era. 
braced only the application of machinery ; but in the 
present day, mechanics have been extended to com¬ 
prehend the theory as well as practice of motion and 
equilibrium, both with and without the aid of ma¬ 
chinery. As this branch of mathematics lias much to 
do with the spread of civilization and tho march of im. 
provement, it may be an well to give a slight sketch 
of the rise and early history of tho science. From tho 
remnants left us of the customs and exploits of (lie 
ancients, there can be no doubt Hint mechanics and 
mechanical powers were known many years prior to the 
birth of Christ. The stupendous pyramids of Kgvpl 
are striking evidences of the wonderful mechanical 
aids which the Egyptians must have boon acquainted 
with, powers so vast, that even in the present day, 
with our amount of theoretical and practical know¬ 
ledge, they could not lie equalled, much less eclipsed. 
Aristotle is the first author nbout whom we have any 
proof of having written on mathematics, and hedescribes 
tho simple powers of forces clearly, but somewhat 
erroneously. The first great mechanist is, however, 
undoubtedly Archimedes, and he did much, not only 
for geometry, hut also for hydrostatics, of which ho 
discovered and explained tho general principles. 
Archimedes also discovered the centre of gravity 
(tet Gravitation), and many useful and important 
machines which have not descended to our own times. 
Water-mills are the oldest of mechanical inventions 
that have oome down to us from the ancients, although 
hand-mills for grinding corn were well known to the 
.Homans. The inclined plane (see article on the sub¬ 
ject) was invented by Cardan. Simon Stevens, of 
Bruges, discovered and applied the theory of the 
parallelogram of forces; aud the centre of gravity, 
as applied to solid bodies, wiis modelled, in extern e, 
from the early theory of Archimedes, by Lncas Valerius. 
Galileo was the first modern mathematician who did 
much for mechanics; for, under his hands, that science 
assumed perfectly different proportions from what it 
bad done before.' Torieelli, his pupil, further enlarged 
the theories which Galileo had start ed. The names of 
Pepin, the marquis of Worcester, Huygens, Wallis, 
ana Wren, may likewise be added ns illustrating 
mechanics in the 17th century, tine of the greatest 
inducements, however, to the prosecution of this 
study was the publication of Newton’s “Principia" 
(zee Principia). Tho steam-engine may be Baid to 
be the greatest of discoveries whioh have been made 
in this path, and a full description will be fonnd given 
of it under articles beaded Locomotive Engine and 
Steam- E.vGtirR. Euler's treatise on mechanics is one 
pf the best works on the subject extant, and the atudent 
#Ould do well likewise to consult Lagrange's •* Md- 
caniqne an&lytique,” and also Wood’s, Whowell’s, and 
Moseley's works. According to an excellent article on 
the subject in the *' Euoyclopaidia Britannica," the 
theory of mechanics properly comprohends — 1. 
dynamics; 2. the motion of projectiles; 3. the theory 
of simple machines, or the mechanical forces; 4. the 
theory of compound machines, and their maximum 
effects; 6, the dootrine of the centre of gravity; 0. 
the doctrine of the centre of osoiliation, gyration, Ac. s 
7. the collision of bodies; 3. the theory of rotation: 

\ 8, she theory of torsion; 10. the strength of materials ; 


Modal* 

11. and lastly, the equilibrium of arches and domes. 
The elementary machines, or mschaniaal powers, pro* 
porly speaking, are six in number, and may be thus 
enumerated the lever, the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the inclined plane, the wedge, and the screw; 
all of which will be found duly described under tbeir 
usual appellations. (See Lever, Inclined Plane, 
Ac. Ac.) Under the articles Statics, Dynamics, 
Hydrodynamics, and so on, tho description of tho 
elements of mechanics will be found fully given, 
and consequently they need not be treated on in the 
present article, whiou only has for its object the 
uniting of the several component parts of Hub branch 
of natural philosphy under one head. 

M kcuanics’ Institutes is the name given to certain 
establishments which have been instituted in most of 
our larger towns for affording instruction to the work¬ 
ing classes. The first idea of them iB attributed to' 
Dr. liirkbeck, who, iu the year 1800, delivered a course 
of lpctures on natural philosophy to working men in 
Glasgow. It was not, however, till about twenty years 
later that mechanics’ institutions came to be estab¬ 
lished ; and for a time they were very popular, and 
almost every town of 8,000 or 10,000 inhabitants came 
to have its mechanics* institute. Short courses of 
lectures on various pt. lar subjects, as chemistry, 
natural philosophy, bo -iiy, political economy, Ac., 
were delivered. In some oases reading-rooms and 
libraries were attached, and classes for English gram¬ 
mar, arithmetic, French, Ac., established. They are 
supported partly by subscription and partly by contri¬ 
butions of the members. For somo reason or other, 
however, mechanics' institutions bnvo not been so 
successful as might have been expected; many of 
thorn had to be givan up, and others wero obliged 
more or less to alter their original intention and 
become more popular. As a general rule, it will 
bn found that working men do not eare to attend 
courses of lectures on any subject, especially on one 
that they ‘cannot tarn immediately or directly to 
account. After two or throe lectures, the interest 
begins to flag. Wherever, then, a special subject is 
taken up, it ought to lie oxhauBtod in two or three 
lectures; and particularly tho subject ought to be ol 
an interesting and popular character; as acoouots of 
meu and places, travels, readings from popular 
authors, and occasional concerts, llcading-rnoms and 
libraries in connection with mechanics’ institutes are 
generally found to be well appreciated by working 
men. 

Medallion, hi e-dal'-le-nn, is a term applied to those 
larger medals whioh, if gold, exceed the aureus in size; 
if silver, the denarius; and if copper, the first or large 
brass. There have been many discussions among 
antiquaries as to the purposes for which medallions 
were designed ; they are generally, however, supposed 
to be struck, like the medals of our own time, to com¬ 
memorate some important event. Yet there areeir- 
cunistanccs connected with them which render it not 
at nil improbable that they were intended for circula¬ 
tion as money. They are not very numerous. Those 
of Greece, or those struok in the Grecian empire, are 
more common than those of Borne, but are or inferior 
workmanship. There exist in tho present day a gold 
medallion or Augustus and one of Domitian; but few, 
in any metal, are found of the eras of Adrian and 
Antonine: those of brass are the largest, several being 
many inches in diameter. Impressions of both medals 
aud medallions can easily be taken by pouring a little 
isinglasB, previously melted in brandy, over the coin to 
be copied, and letting the eolution spread over the 
whole surface. After standing a day or two, it will be 
quite hard, and on being taken off, will be fonnd to 
contain a clean impression. The subjects Coins and 
MbdaIiS are so bound np together, that they wilt be 
found more soientificslly described under the ertiole . 
Numismatics (whioh see).—Bef. Encyalopeedia JBri • 
tanniea, art. Numismatics; also The Papular Eu- 
cyaloptedia. 

Medals, med'~tUz (tram the Gr. mtiallon, metal), 
are those coins belonging to the study of NnmismatioB 
(which see), that are oast on some espeoialocouion to 
celebrate some important or remarkable event or per- 
socage; the first, strictly speaking, medals of asti- 
quity bang undoubtedly the medaluohsof theBomana, 
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The greatest difference that exists between the medals 
of anoieot end modem times It owing to tbe feet 
thet those of the Inter period hove often portraits of 
illustrious personages who are not of regal origin, 
while those of the former never bear any but royal or 
imperial celebrities. The study of this branch of 
science and art is indispensable to archaeology, and 
indeed to a thorough acquaintance with the fine arts. 
Medals indicate the namesof provinces and citiea, 
while determining their position, and they also present 
pictures of many places celebrated in history. They 
also fix the period of events, determine occasionally 
their character, and at the same time enable ua to 
trace tbe diU'ureut races of sovereigns who st various 
times have governed particular parts of the world. 
They also show us tbe different metallurgical processes, 
they enable us to discover the various alloys, tbe mode 
of gilding and plating practised by the ancients, the 
metals which they used, and their weights and mea¬ 
sures, their different modes of reckoning, the names, 
titles, and orders of their various magistrates and 
princes, while also giving us their portraits; their 
different diameters, modes of worship, with all their 
attributes and ceremonies, are likewise disclosed, and 
in faot everything that pertains particularly to civil, 
military, and religions usages. The ancient medals 
wore either struck or cast; some, however, were first 
cast and then struck. Medals have two sides; the 
obverse side (pars adaerta, antiea, l'avert), which con¬ 
tains a portrait of tbe person in whose honour it was 
struck, or other figures relating to him. This portrait 
consists cither of the head alone, or the bust, or of a 
half or full length figure. The reverse of the jncdnl 
(por* adnerta, pattica, la revert) contains mythological, 
allegorical, or other figures. Tho words which are 
around tho border form what is termed the legend, 
while those in the contre are the intcription. Of all 
medals those from Egypt are tho most ancient; and 
next to tliesa rank those of Greece, the latter fur sur¬ 
passing the former ui beauty of design and clearness 
of execution. Those of ancient Koran are extremdy 
beautiful, the engraving being fine, the taste unexcep¬ 
tionable, and tho invention simple. These latter are 
divided into two classes,—consular and imperial. Of 
these the former are the most ancient, for the copper 
and silver oneB do not go further back than the 48tth 
year of the Roman period, while those of gold do not 
extend further back than to the year 6-W. The im¬ 
perial medals first commenced under Julius Closer, 
and continued until the year a.s. 260, the lower em¬ 
pire containing a space of 1200 years, ending with the 
capture of Constantinople. In the arrangement of 
medals, it is observed, in an article in the “ Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica,” that a general uniformity is no 
slight gain, and may reconcile us to partial defects. 
These defects must he remedied, in large collections, 
by the ubo of cross references from one cabmot to 
another, and by the formation of independent series to 
illustrate tho general one. The latter suggestion is 
well worthy of aareful consideration. A senes illustra¬ 
tive of Greek art, and another of Roman art, might bo 
formed. A series of portraits, and another of groups, 
would be equally valuable. Others might be made 
to show the changes of states, by the weights and 
values of the materials used in their construction, while 
illustrating the history of the particular country or city 
in question. 

MidtCaoo, med-e-hai'-go (said to be from medike, a 
name given by Dioaoorides to a Median grass), in Hot., 
a gen. of papilionaceous Leguminota, including many 
valuable fodder-plants. The name of Lucerne is com¬ 
monly applied to species and varieties cultivated in 
this country. 

Mbbioal Jumsfrubbs'ob is that department of 
science in which medical knowledge is called in to the 
aid of legislation, and consists in the application of 
the principles of medical science to the administration 
of justice and the preservation of the public health. 
Even as early as the institution of tho Mosaic eeonomy, 
we find traces of a medical jurisprudence, when the 
jndges were enjoined to consult the priests, who were 
then the only physicians, on the modes of distinguish¬ 
ing leprosy from other diseases, Ac. In ancient 
Greece, though the principles of medieal acienoe were 
successfully cultivated, they eena to have been little 
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employed in legislation. In tile Juttudfih Mde,- we 
find very obvious traces of the relation between modi* 
cine and law. But the origin of medical jurisprudence 
as a science cannot be considered to date further back 
than the middle of the 16th century, when the celebrated 
Carolinian Criminal Code was publibhed in GeMhaoyt 
This code of Charles V. enjoined the magistrate, itt ml' 
cases of doubt respecting asserted pregnancy, infaati* 
oide, tbe meant or homicide, and other cases of death 
by violence, to ooneult the opinions'of living medical 
men; for, singularly .enough, the Justinian code rs* 1 
ferred the decision of*medical questions, not to living . 
witnesses, but "the authority of the learned Hippo- > 
orates." During the hitter part of the 16th and the 
earlier part of the 17th century, medical jurisprudence 
made marked progress. Ambrose Ford, the first writer 
on this subject in France, wrote on monstrous births 
and simulated diseases; in 1602, Fortunatus Fidelia 
published, at Palermo, his system of legal medioine, ond . 
about tweuty years later, Paulus Bracubiaa commenced 
the publication of liis celebrated “ Qiuestiones Medico* 
legales," which, for completeness and learning, was tbe ’ 
first great work on the subject. In France, in 1606, 
Henry IV. authorised the appointment of two persons 
skilled in medicine and surgery, in every considerable 
town, to make examinations and report in all eases of 
wounded or murdered persons; and from the middle 
to the end of tbe 17th century, various decrees of the 
parliament of Paris were directed to the improvement 
of legal medicine. Bartholin, Swammerdam, and Jan 
Sehreyer, are distinguished names in this science in tbe 
latter half of the 17th century. About the middle of 
that century, Michaelis gave the first course of lectures 
on it in the university of Leipsig: these were soon 
after followed hy the lectures of the celebrated Bohn. 
The IHtli century teems with important works on 
this science; among the more important of which may 
he mentioned the “'Pandect® Medioo-legales," of 
Valentine (1722); " Systems Jurisprudent!® Medic®," 
of Alberti (6 vols., Halle, 1726-47); “ Institutiones 
Mcdii-inm Lcgalis et Forensic," of Tisohmeyer; “Ele¬ 
ment a,” of flcuck (1781); "Systema," of Metzger, 
(1765); atul the " Collcclio Opusculorum," of BchlegeJ 
The celebrated lectures of Holler wore published after 
his dentil, in 1782-81; and just before the close of tho 
century, Fnderd published his “ Lea Lois dclaircoa par 
lea Sciences physiques." Among the other distin¬ 
guished names in tnia acleuco during the period are 
Ploncquot, Daniel, Porta), CampOr, Lorler, Antoine 
Louis, and Clmiisaier. The short elementary treatise 
of Dr. Sumuel Farr (1768) may be said to be the only 
work that had yet appeared m the English language. 
The most important accessions to medical jurispru¬ 
dence during the present century are derived from 
our increased knowledge of the nature of mental 
disease uml the nature and effects of poison, with tile 
means of detecting them. In 1813, Foderd issued e 
new and mi. oh enlarged edition of his treatise, end in 
the following yeur appeared the valuable work of 
OrOla on toxicology (“ Toxicologue gdndrale"), fol¬ 
lowed, five years, later by his "Leponade Mddeoiae . 
legale." Devergicr, Briand, Capurori, Biessy, Esqul- '' 
rnl, and-Marc, are authors of learned treatises, or <ot 
dissertations on siliglo subjects. Among tbe Ger¬ 
mans, Schmidmiillcr, Rose, Willberg, Gmenn, Reman, 
Bernt, Henke, and many others, liavo made various 
and valuable additions to the science. The first ’ 
respectable English work on this Subject was 
by Dr. Male in 1816, entitled “ Epitome of Juti* ‘. 
dical or Forensic Medicine for the Use of Medinal- - 
Men, Coroners, Ac." In 1816, Dr. Haslem published 
his “ Medical Jurisprudence as it relates to Insanity," 
and Dr. Gordon Smith bis “Principles of Forenuo 
Medicine," in 1821. Two years later appeared that' 
formal and elaborate work of Messrs. Faria and Foil*', 
hlanqne (a lawyer and a physician), hi 8 volumes Ssgw< > 
Tbe works of Dr. Christisson on poisons, of Drs, Beck, 
Traill, and Taylor, may be reft mil to, as is thtilV 
latest editions being the most able and complete,; 
treatises in our language. Medical jurisprudence tr* • 
usually divided into forensic medicine sad medical' 
poliee; the first comprising—(1) questions affectingthe ' 
oivil right* or social duties of radiridu*ltf/{£) iniuriSa. 
to property; and (3) injuries to the person ; the lattsr , 
(if qn«stiMsaffeetiag toe preservation of individuals j 
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(2) what roluteu to the health of men collected in coni' 
munities. Under the head of questions affecting the 
civil or social rielite of individuals come to be considered 
—(a) the development of the human htme, with the 
periods of growth, maturity, and decoy ; (b) duration 
of human life; (c) personal identity; (a) marriage, 
with the physical circumstances affecting its legality or 
which may justify divorce; (e) impotenco ancl sterility, 
with the ouuaea and marks of; (f \ pregnancy, its 
signs and limits; (g) parturition; (A) monsters and 
hermaphrodites; (j) paternity and ufiiliutiou; (it) 

presumptions of surrivorship, as whore a mother and 
new-born infant are found dead together, it is often of 
importance to find out whioh survived the other ; (1) 

' mental alienation, and tho means of distinguishing 
between real and affected oases of insanity; (m) the 
rights of tbo deaf and dumb ; (») maladies exempting 
from public duties; and (c) simulated diseases. Under 
injuries to property are included—(u) nuisanocs from 
manufactories, Ike. ; ( b) arson ; (c) forgery and lalsill- 
catiou of documents; (d) coining of falso money. In¬ 
juries against the person includo—(a) defloration; (b) 
rape; je) mutilation; (d) criminal abortion; (e) in¬ 
fanticide v (/) homicide, including drowning, hanging, 
strangling, tha .; (a) death from starvation; (A) death 
from extremes of temperaturej (j) wounds; (k) tun- 
cology, comprising a Knowledge of tho various kinds 
of poisons, their uction upou the huinau body, and the 
means of their detection. In the second department 
of tho science, or medical police, the circumstances af¬ 
fecting tlio health of individuals are—(a) cleanliness; 
ft) aliaient; (u) the regulation of apothecaries' shops; 
(a) olothiug ; (e) temperance; (f) exercise; (g) pro- 
atitution; (A) celibacy and marriage; (j) luutatiun 
and care of offspring (k) effects of profession and 
trade upon health. The circumstances affecting tho 
health of communities are— (a) climate; (6) the sites 
of town* and habitations ; (e) drains ami smvera; (d) 
paving of street* and care of public ways; (e) oemo- 
’•"feries| (/) hospitals; (p)sobnois; (A) prisons; (j) 
Mknrettos and quarantine estahliahmentn; (A) punish- 
jpinta.—These various subjects will be found treated of 
Timlor their respective names in other parts of this 
work.—/fc/', tho several works on Medical Jurispru¬ 
dence by Brs. Beck, Traill, and Taylor. 

Mxnxoitric, med'-e-ein (Lut. mediciim), is tho art and 
science of curing disease. From the accidents and in¬ 
firmities to which human nature is liable, we may 
readily suppose this art to be almost as old ns the 
liunian race. Even among the most rudo and bar¬ 
barous people of tho present day, we find some hind 
of appliances to wounds and injuries, and some means 
adopted to overcome internal disease. In tho earliest 
ages of civilization, wo find medicine in tho hands of 
the priests, perhaps from the idea that disease is occa¬ 
sioned by the anger of tho gods; and hence its treat¬ 
ment was accompanied with many superstitious rites. 
The Egyptians must have been possessed of a consider¬ 
able knowledge of the human body and tho nature of 
disease, from the high degree of perfection to which 
they hud' brought the art of ombulming; and hence, 
probable, Moses, who was learned in all tlio knowledge 
of the Egyptians, may have acquired that practical 
knowledge of tho nature of disease which appears in 
his writings. In the Odyssey of llomcr, mention is 
made of a drug “ that frees men from grief and from 
anger, and causes oblivion of allilla." The early history 
of medicine in Greece is involved in obscurity; but it 
nmst hiive made considerable progress before the time 
of Hippocrates (bora about B.c. 460), who collected 
the scattered knowledge of his time and added to it by 
his own geiiiin and observation, Tho improvements 
whioh he made in medicine appear to have been so con¬ 
siderable that fur many centuries his successors were 
content to follow him in reverential imitation. The 
great merit of Hippocrates lies in his descriptions 
of disease; and, bearing in mind the limited scope of 
uis inquiries, we canuot but ndmiro the sagaoity of 
ms observations. 8oon after its foundation, Alexandria 
became the centre of the science and learning of the 
lime, and medicine, in particular, was assiduously 
cultivated, and a knowledge of the human body was 
wqulred by dissection, particularly by Jlerophilus and 
, Ermsiatrauis; for up to that time thexnowledge of tbe 
body had been drawn by analogy from diasce- 
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tions of the lower animals. For some centuries after 
this time, physicians were divided into two classes,—• 
the Dogmatics, or followers of Hippocrates, who main¬ 
tained that, to treat disease, we must be aequaintod 
with its occult as well as exciting causes, and with 
the natural actions of tha human body; while the 
empirics, on the other hand, held that such knowledge 
was unattainable and unnecessary, and that experience 
ought to be the sole guide in practice. During the 
early period of the Homan empire, medical science 
appears to have been but little cultivated. The first 
physician of note who practised at Borne was Asole- 
pnidea of Bithynia, who was a contemporary of 
Cicero, ilis pnpi), Themison of Laodioea, was tha 
founder of the seot of tbe Methodists, who were 
intermediate between the Dogmatists and Empirics ; 
and while tbe Dogmatists regarded the fluids as tbe seat 
of disease, the Methodists belioved that the solids were 
first affected, and that the derangement of the fluids 
was but secondary. The most distinguished succeeding 
physicians of the Methodists were 6oranus and C. Au- 
rrlmnus. Cclsua, who flourished probably towards the 
end of the 1st century, hue, in his work de Medicind, 
given us a digest of all that was known on the subject 
up to Ins tune. This work ikes almost equal rank 
with tho Hippocratic writ -a, and shows the great 
progress which medicine hai. made through tho labours 
of tlio anatomists of Alexandria, Ho treatB of most 
of tbe great operations of surgery, of wounds in the 
intestines, injuries of tho brain, the use of ligatures, 
&c. Arctmusof Cappadocia, who flourished probably 
in the early part of the 2nd uentory, has left a treatise 
on diseases, which is one of the most valuable of 
ancient medical works, and is remarkable for its 
accuracy and spirited description. The next individual 
of note in medical science is Galen, a uatire of l’erga- 
mus, who came to Homo at the invitation of the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, about x.n. 165. • Having 
mastered all the theories and knowledge of his times, 
ho gnvo his talents and labour to constructing a sum¬ 
mary of them. His works are therefore very volumin¬ 
ous, und constitute n perfect encyclopedia of the 
medical scicnco of the day. For many centuries after 
iiis tune physicians were content with rigidly following 
him. Uis writings were regarded as the ultimate 
authority on all points; and everything that seemed 
opposed to them was at once rejected. The only 
writers of note were Oribasius (a.D. 360), AStius 
(525), Alexander of Tralles, Procopins (640), and 
Paulus jEgineta (COO—610). The last of these, a 
learned and talented physician, was a voluminons 
compiler, and may be said to have brought the 
science of mediciue in the Eustera empire down 
to his own time. From that time down to tbe 12th 
century, tho Arabians were the only people among 
whom medicine made any progress. On the taking 
of Alexandria, they became acquainted with the 
writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and others, whose 
works were soon after translated into Arabio, and 
diligently studied. One of tho most distinguished of 
the Arabian school was Bhazes, who flourished at 
Bagdad towards the end of the 9th century. He wae 
a voluminous writer; bat his works are chiefly compi¬ 
lations from the Greeks, though he also wrote some 
original treatises, particularly one on smallpox and 
measles. But the most distinguished author of this 
school was Avicenna (born A 80 )J who has been styled 
the Galen of tbe Arabian empire. His great work, the 
“ Canon,” became the text-book of Arabian commen¬ 
tators and teachers duringthe 18th and 13th centuries. 
Avenzour and Averrhoes, who flourished in Bnaln in 
the 12th century, were also distinguished members of 
tlio Arabian scbool. During the rest of the middle 
ages there existed a sort of Galeno-Arabian science of 
medieine, mostly fostered by ignorant monks, and 
suffering, perhaps more than any other soionoe, from 
every superstition and misconception of nature. Two 
of the principal medioal authors were Albertus Mag¬ 
nus and Roger Bacon, the one a prelate iu high favour 
with the papacy, the other a Franciscan monk. In the 
12tb century the medioal school of Balerno was esta¬ 
blished, and followed by several others; and in (he . 
beginning of the 14th century, the study of practice! 
anatomy was restored by Moudini at Bologna. 'With 
the fall of Constantinople in 1163, and the consequent 
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dispersion of* number of loomed man, who established 
themselves u teachers In Italy and other parte, end 
thua gave a Deer impulse to the cultivation of Steak 
medioul science and literature, the study of Hippocrates 
wu revived, and faith in ©ulen began to be shaken. 
In the beginning of the 10th century medioul science 
in England derived great assistance from Idnaore, who 
gave lectures on physio at Oiford, and foundod the 
College of Physicians. With Paracelsus, in the 18th 
century, liegau the sect of chemical physicians, who, 
contemniug the learning of the Galenists, devoted 
themselves to the study of ohemistiy, maintaining 
that the operations of the human body aro subject to 
the same laws as govern inorganic matter. In the 17th 
century, a number of Very distinguished names appear 
in medicine; as Harvey, who discovered the circulation 
of the blood, Aselliuu, Sydenham, Malpighi, Bioinn, 
Pecquet, Bartholin, Eabriciua, Sylvius, Willis, Fallo¬ 
pius. The beginning of the 18th century was charac¬ 
terized by the establishment of clinical medicine, or 
' bedside teaching on a systematic plan, by Bocrhnave, 
who was appointed lecturer on the theory of medi¬ 
cine at Leyden in 1701, and lour years later became 
physician to St. Augustine’s hospital, when he com¬ 
menced a systematic course of clinical lectures. He 
was, besides, o mun of extensive erudition, and brought 
order and system out of tho vast mass of materials that 
had been accumulating during the preceding century. 
He likewise udvanced practical medicine in all its de¬ 
partments. Among his pupils were Vun Sure ten and 
Haller, the former of whom followed his muster too 
closely to add mueli of real value to the science; but 
the latter greatly improved it, particularly in the do- 
partnieut of physiology. Iu England, William and John 
Hunter laid the foundation of the English school of 
physiology. Dr. Cullen, of Edinburgh, with his varied 
knowledge and great original powers, rendered emi¬ 
nent service in systematizing the study of practical 
medicine. Iu the present century medioul knowledge 
bss made great advances. A much more minute and 
aoonrato knowledge of the human body has been ob¬ 
tained ; the nature of many of iis vital processes has 
come to be understood; ana the characteristics of the 
different, diseases, and tbs means of counteracting or 
controlling them, are much better known. The various 
branches into which medicine is now commonly di¬ 
vided are, Anatomy, or a knowledge of the structure of 
tlie human body,including histology, which treats of the 
minute structures of parts discernible only by the 
miorosoope i I'ructical Anatomy, which applies a know- 
Udge of structure to a right performance of the opera¬ 
tions of surgery, and Pathological Anatomy, which 
points out tiie aberrations from the normal or healthy 
structure of the organs or tissues of the human body; 
Physiology, or a knowledge of the vital actions; Patho¬ 
logy, comprising the nature, cause, and cure of disease; 
Horology, which treats of the various kinds of diseases, 
and tries to arrange them systematically; Surgery, 
treating of mechanical injuries, and the modes o‘f re¬ 
lieving diseases and derangements by mechanical 
means; Obstetrics, or Midietfery, dealing with the 
modes of facilitating delivery, ami the diseases of 
children; Materia Medico, or the science ot medicines, 
their nature, composition, and effects; Pharmacy, or 
the preparation of medioinea; Therapfutinn, the appli¬ 
cation and administration of every kind of remedy; 
Hygiene, treating of the laws of limit h; Dielctice, dealing 
with the rules of diet; Medical Jurisprudence, or the 
application of the science of medicine to the admini¬ 
stration of law; Clinical Medicine, or the lustrnation 
communicated at the bedside of the patient; Psycho¬ 
logical Medicine, or the nature and treatment of mental 
diseases. Intimately connected with medicine are the 
sciences of natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Zoology, 
Solan y, hfinsrulagy, Metvmilogy, &c. 

Mkdlkt, msd'-le (Ang.-Sax.), in the melopmia of the 
aueieuts, was that part which consisted of the proper 
intermixture of the modes and genera called by the 
Qreek* agitge, At the present day, the word medley 
is employed to designate a numerous assemblage of 
the detached parts of different popular songs, so 
arranged that the latter words of the sentenoe or tune 
of one song connect with the beginning of another. 

Mamma, me-du'-sH, or GoEQon-Haxna (Ophiuridm), 
a species of marine animals belonging to tho clast 
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Hcklsodermala, andcommonlyhpown byjths appellation 
of litsrd-tkiled star-fishes. The gorgoa-heade havwall 
an orbletdar depressed body, with five arms, which srO 
cylindrical, joiuled, and very flexible; these arms or* 
often extremely long, and subdivided into. br*oob**f 
they are covered with scales, solnowhat like (few. - , 
tails of serpents, and aro very fragii*. Their meant at ’. 
progression aro consoquentlyvety different from those 
of the true stur-llshas; aa, when they move, they 
employ tho two arms that are nearest the point w 
which they wish to proceed; and the one also fkrtbeas 
from that poiut. Th% two in front poll tho animal 
along by means of hooks at their ends, while the on* ’ f 
behind is pushed into the sand, and is employed to 
shove it on. The Ophiuridm live nearly exclusively 08 *“ " 
sandy shores, and on the approach of any dmtgertfaqy' 
hide themselves in the mud; like several others, they 
quickly recover the loss of their arms, as they grow 
again in a few days. There ore numerous varieties Of - 
this fiunily, of which the one just described ft th»- 
type. 

AlEKitsaitAx'M, meer'-shaum (Ger., foam of ths tea), 
a pecultur silicntcd magnesian mineral found in Severn 
parts of Europe, but mostly in Greece and Turkey.' 

In the lust-mentioned country it it extensively used 
as fullers* earth; but in Austria and Germany it ii" 
adapted to the manufacture of tobacco-pipes, whtoh 
are prepared for sale by being first soaked in tallow, 
afterwards in wax, and being finally polished with 
shave-grass. The true meerschaum always turns from 
a pure milk-white to a brownish-black colour whan 
smoked for some time, by reason of the influence on It 
of the tobacoo-oil; and to connoisseurs this is * trim 
criterion between true and falae menraohaum, ths 
lattpr of which is also extensively manufactured. 

Mboatbbhipk, me-gd-the'-re-um (Gr. megae, great, 
and thenon, beast), a name given by Cuvier to the 
typical representative of a series of endentate qua¬ 
drupeds, the largest and most gigantio of terrestrial 
mammals. Two speoimens of this animal have been *4 
found in America, the one termed the Megatherium 
Cuvieri, and the other the M. Jrifersoni,— the latter . ’ 
being first described by President JeO'erSQO, as may be 
seen by the “ Transactions of the American FhifotogJgsI . 
Society ” (iv. 2-U1). The haunches of ths megatherium. 
named after Cuvier must have exceeded five feet in 
width, while its body was about twelve feet tons wad 
eight high. Its feet were a yard in length, atm ter- • 
minuted in formidable compressed etawN or great size ; 
its tail was also of great length and thickness, ex¬ 
ceeding tho size of that member in either living, ok 
extinct quadrupeds. The bead of the megatherium 
was of comparatively small size, and the oranium pre¬ 
sent* many of the peculiarities of the sloth; fromwfiidli 
circumstances it has bt rfn termed the giant cloth. Hob 
much—indeed, to say truly, nothing—is known of tho 
habits of thisimmenseanimal, exoeptthat itmuethave, 
according to the authority of eminent naturalists, pos¬ 
sessed o scaly armour; whence it must also have been ■ 
closely allied to (he armadillo family. 

Mblxlbdca, met-iU-hi'-kit (Gr. melas, black; leukot, 
white, because tbo truuk is blaok and the branches 
white), in Bot., a gen. of the not. ord. Murtaaem. The- 
species M. minor, or Cajeptiti, is a small tree Of the •' 
Molucca Islands. Its leaves, when allowed to stand so 
us to undergo a species of fermentation, and their 
distilled with water, yield a volatile oil or a limpid 
nature and o light-green colour. Thia product, which 
is called cajeput-oil, was formerly mneu employed -a*.- 
a remedy in cholera, but without any success. It ban 
been used internally as a diffusible stimulant, anti- ’ 
spasmodic, and diaphoretic, and externally,. when 
mixed with olive-oil, as a stimulant embrocation. It 
has the property of dissolving c&outohmc. In Aus- 
tralia the leaves of the speeies M. scoporia and - 
genisti/olia are used os substitutes for tea. ', i 

Mbukobfouub. (See Axajs.) 

Mxliktracxai, or Oolchicacm, msl-Su-thaP-smse, [.» 
koI-(sM-lcSi'**-e( Gr, melas, black, andrmtkoa, aflewerLf 
in Dot-, the Oolebioum fsm., a nut. ord. of Manogtiyd • * ‘ 
led ones, sub-eloH Petaloidem. Serbs, with bulb* or': 
conns, tuberous or fibrous roots. Flower* regular , 1 . 
usually hermaphrodite, rarely unisexual^ \parjattfh' 
inferior, white, green, or purple, petaiold, fi-psttofi or 
0 -leoved; stamens 6 ; anthers extreme^ ovary .rope* 
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Tior or nearly bo, 3-oelled; style 3-parted. Fruit 
Swelled, 3-vulved, with aeptioidal, or rarely loeulieidal 
dehiscence. Seed* with a membranous testa j embryo 
minute, in fleshy albumen. The plants of the order 
are generally, diffused, but most abundant in Europe, 
North Amerioa, and Northern Asia. There are 31 
genera, which inelude 130 species. They are!generallv 

? oi*onous, owing to the presence of powerful alkaloids, 
n proper doses, however, several ure valuable medi¬ 
cines. (See Vekatruk, Colchicom.) 

Mela stomach*, meUU-to-mai'-te-e, Gr. melas, black; 
stoma, the mouth; the bis ck berries of some of the species 
- are eaten by children, whose months they stain black), 
( in Bol., the Melastoma fam., a nat. ord, of Dirofgle- 
" donee, suh.oluss Cah/ei/lorai. Trees, shrubs, or herbs, 
with opposite leaves, utmost always ribbed mid dotlcas. 
Calyx i~, If, or 0-lobed, more or lese adherent to the 
ovary, imbricated j petals equal in' number to the 
1 divisions of the ealyx, twisted in aestivation; stamens 
equal in number, or twice as many as the petals, fila¬ 
ments curved downwards in aestivation: anthers long, 
2-oelled, curiously beaked, usually dehiscing by two 
pores at the apex, nr sometimes longitudinally, in acti¬ 
vation lying in spaces between the ovary and sides of 
the calyx; ovary more or Icsb adherent, many-cclled. 
Fruit cither dry, distinct from tho calyx, and dehis¬ 
cent, or succulent, united to the calyx, arid iudrhiscent. 
Seeds very numerous, minute, exalhuminoua. The 
plants of this order ore principally natives of tropical 
regions, but a few are also extra-tropical. They arc 
generally characterised by astringcncy. Many produce 
edible fruits, and some are used for dyeing black and 
other colours. A number of species are cultivated 
in this country on accouut of the beauty of tlicir 
flowers. 

Meliaob*. me - le - ai '- se-e (from fir. meli , honey, from 
its aromatic flavour), m Hoi., the Me!in lam., aunt. ord. 
of JHcoiyledones, sub-class ThnUimtflor<r, having the 
following essential characters i—Trei‘8 or shrubs with 
usually alternate, simple, or pinnate exstipulatoleaves. 
Flowers hypogvnousand generally symmetrical; calyx 
and corolla with 3, i, or r> divisions stamens twico us 
many as the petals, distinctly nmnudelphona; anthers 
sessile; disc hypogynous arid often surrounding the 
ovary like a cup; ovary 2—5, rarely 10- or 12-celled ; 
style 1; ovules 1, 2, or 4, attached to nxilo placentas. 
Fruit succulent or capsular, with loculicidal dehiscence. 
Beads few, not winged; albumen fleshy, nr altogether 
absent. The order is varv nearly allied to Cedrelacp/r, 
the Mahogany iamilv. There are 33 genera and 150 
species, found more orless iu all tropical regions. Some 
produce edible fruits, others hare valuable oil-yielding 
seeds, and some are rumnrkable for their medicinal 
properties, which in general are bitter, tonic, and 
astriugeut, but in some cases purgative and emetic. 
The moat interesting member of the order is Melia 
AsedaraeMa, tho Neem-lree or Pride of India, or, as it 
is sometimes called, tho Margosa-tree. It possesses 
febrifugal properties. Tho pericarp yields, by expres¬ 
sion, a Axed oil, which is used for burning. The tree 
nlso yielde » kind of toddy, which is employed as a 
stomachic. 

MiiiiiANTHUS, meUe-dn'-thu* (lint.* nel, honey; anfhos, 
a flower), in llot., agou. of the nnt. ord. Zygophyllaeea, 
or, noeording to the views of some botanists, the type 
of a distinct ord. termed Melianiheie. The flowers of 
the speoieB M. major contain much saccharine mattor, 
which is extracted and used as food by the natives of 
the Cape of Good Hope, where the plant abounds. 

M xl i lotos, nu^e-lo'-tue (from Lat. met, honey, 
and lotus; honey-lotus), in Hot., the Maillot, a gen. of 
papilionaceous Leguminosa. The flowers and seedB 
of If. tffficiunlis, and other species, possess a peculiar 
usgrauce, which is due to tho presence of coumarinc. 
Buy ore used to flavour grugire and other kinds of 
cheese. 

Melissa, mW-iV-td (Gr. melissa, a bee), in Hot., a 
gen. of the not. ord. Labial at. it. qficinalis, common 
balm, possesses mild stimulant properties, and its 
decoction is used as a diaphoretic in fevers, as an 
exhilarating drink in nervous affections, and as an 
• minnenagogue. The bees obtain a great deal of houev 
worn the balm. 

MKLOOACTUB.eM-Zo-kd&'-tuf (Gr.), in Bob, the Melon- 
V wwtus, a gen. of the nat. ord. Caetaeea. The fleshy 
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stems of this genus have been likened to large green 
melons, to turbans, and to hedgehogs. In the dry 
districts of South Amerioa they are eaten by cattle on 
account of their juice. 

Melodrama. (See Drama.) 

Melody, mel'-o-de (from Or. melas, a song), a term 
synonymous in modern mnsio with air, a succession 
of simple sounds so arranged as to produoe a pleasing 
effect upon tho ear. It may be defined as a series 
of sounds more fixed, and generally longer, than 
those of common speech, arranged with grace, and 
of proportionate lengths, such as the mind can easily 
measure and the voice express. Of the relative impor¬ 
tance of melody and harmony it is useless to speak, as 
they may be said to generate into each other, the one 
being tho selection of single sounds from a harmonic 
source, and the other a union of two melodies simulta¬ 
neously heard. Thus they are olosely connected and 
of eqiiul importance, the one being necessary to the 
other. (See Harmony.) 

Melon. (See Cucumis and CucUttBTTA.) 

Memory, mem'-o-re (bat. memoria, Gr. mnente), in 
Mental l'hil., is one of the most important of all our 
faculties. It is obviously tlic great foundation of all 
mental improvement, being that which enables us to 
treasure up for future use * he knowledge we acquire, 
and without which no advi - age could be derived from 
the most enlarged orpener r. Memory, perhaps more 
than any other faculty of ;he mind, is dependent upon 
t he physical condition of the body. Wo may smilo as 
wo read in the old writers on memory, of plasters and 
powders und perfumes for strengthening the memory; 
but even in the present day, Sir B. Brodie says that it 
is possible that, by accurate observation, tho proper 
means nmv be discovered of preserving that tempera¬ 
ment of the brain which is favourable to memory; all 
indicating a belief in the dependence of memory upon 
physical conditions. Tho term memory implies two 
things; iimuely .retention and reproducton—the capacity 
of retaining know ledge and the powerofrecallingitto our 
thoughts when we bavo occasion to use it. These vary 
greatly in different individuals, some having a good re¬ 
tention but a bad recollection ; others a good recollec¬ 
tion but a bad retention. Though apparently so dif¬ 
ferent in character, yet we are inclined to regard them 
ns the result of one principle,—that of association ; tho 
man of recollection having his ideas so connected that 
the one readily calls up the other; the man of retention 
having them so intermixed and interwoven that it ie only 
ali or a time or by some lucky chance that the right idea 
I comes tip. Indeed, so far ns retention is concerned, 
it is held by many philosophers that whatever has once 
been the object of consciousness is ever after retained, 
its being recollected or not depending entirely upon 
tho laws of association. In support of this doctrine, 
we have numerous instances of penons recollecting, in 
the delirium of a fever, things which had long since 
been forgotten, or even speaking m a language—that 
of their childhood—which had otherwiso long passed 
from the mind. Not the least singular feature of 
memory is tho way in which it ia affected by certain 
diseases of the brain. Sometimes tho patieDt loses 
the whole stock of his knowledge acquired previoue 
to the disease, the facility of acquiring and retaining 
new information remaining entire. Sometimes he 
loses his memory or words and retains that of things, 
or lie may retain his memory of nouns and lose that 
of Terbs, or vire tiered. But, perhaps, the most sin¬ 
gular case—and it is not very uncommon—ia when one 
language is taken entirely out of his retention without 
affecting the memory of others. Memory,,tben, as we. 
have said, depends upon the association of ideas, by 
which one thought, feeling, or emotion tends to recall 
or reproduce another. In the article Absociaiioh 09 
Ideas (which see), we have attempted to refer the 
different laws of association to one,—tbat of contiguity ; 
ideas that have been iu the mind together, or in Mote 
succession, ever after manifesting a tendency to recall 
or reproduce one another- Hence it follows, aa a 
general rule, that the closer two or more Ideas are 
brought together in the mind, the more etrongly will 
they be associated, and the graater will be their power 
of reproducing one another. Where anyintervaltakes ■ 
plaoe between ideas which we wish to associate 
together, irrelevant ideas will be apt to intervene and 
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weaken their adhesion. Hence, the Importance to 
memory of sound health end's mind free from anxie¬ 
ties. The objects of memory are either things external 
to ns, or internal states and modes of consciousness. 

There are different kinds of memory,—oa for figures, 
names, places, events, and so on} some persons neing 
distinguished for one kind of memory, others for 
another. The cireumstanees which have a tendency 
to increase the retention or recollection of anything 
are Chiefly vividness, repetition, and attention. Ideas 
that make a vivid impression on the mind are readilr 
recalled, as also, on tne same principle, those to which 
the attention lius been specially directed. The longer 
un idea ie before the mind, or the more frequently 
it is recalled, the better is it remembered. (See 
WitXMONICS.) 

MKtnsi'XKMACiiJi, men-e-tptr-mai'-te-e (Gr. mene, 
the moon; tperma, seed), in Dot., the Moon-seed lam., 
a nat. ord. ot Dicotyledon *», sub-class Thalamtjlora; 
consisting of trailing or climbing shrubs, with alternate, 
simple, ami exatipulate leaves, and usually dime ions 
flowers. The sepuis, petals, stamons, and carpels, have 
a ternary arrangement. The carpels are distinct, and 
supported on n gynophore. The fruits are drupaceous, 
curved around u control placental process, and 1-celled. 

Seed solitary, curved ; embryo curved; albumen ulisent, tfnr example,—what is the area of a pentagon whoes 
or small in amount. The plants of this order are chiefly »‘>de is 20 leet ? We And from the table that the area of A 
found in the forests of the tropical regions of Asia and pentagon wIhibc g\do is 1 foot equals 1*71104771; thin- 
America: nouo occur in Europe. They are remark- fore, by multiplying this number by HO 1 , or 400, we And 
able for their naruotio and bitter principles. (See tin* urea will be 088*1000 feet, the answer of the ques- 
Aicamibts, Coccm.cs Iwdicits.) tiou. With regard to the circle, it has been ehown in 

Mxnnonitus, mru'-t ioii-i/e«, the name applied to art. Geometry, that the circumference is nearly equal: 
the Anabaptists of Holland after they had placed to the diameter multiplied by 3*14159, Sc.; and this 
themselves under the leadership of a native of Dries- mint bo remembered when we want to find the area 
land, named Menno, who engaged to abule the or surface of a circle; the rule for obtaining which la as 
fanatic zeal of his new followers. (See Akauavtisth.) follows:— 1. Multiply half the circumference by the 
Mensuration, men-tu-rui'-»hun (Lat.Menswm, men- radius, and the product will be the area.’ 2. Multiply 
sure), is that art or science which treats on the measure, the square of the diameter by *7864, and the result 
ment of the surfaces, areas, and solidity of dillerent. will also be the area. 8. Multiply the square of the 
figures or bodies. As mensuration, properly considered, circumference by *0793775, and the product will like- 
embraces geometry and trigonometry, on which sub- wise bo tlm area. By any of these rules the result 
jeuts soparutc articles will be found given, the present arrived at will be true, and the area of the eirole be 
paper will be only devoted to the consideration of a obtained. The solid content of a reotangular figure is 
few simple formulas which relate more particularly to obtained liy multiplying together its length, height, 

, arithmetical mensuration, if the Bcumce cuu be so and breadth. Tims the solid content of a cube 3 feet 
designated. Any quantity is always measured by some long, 4 high, and 2 broad, will be 3 x 4x2=24 solid feet, 
othor quantity of the same kind, of a known magnitude, The solidity of a pyramid or cone is found by the mid* 
called the measuring unit. Thus, for example, a lino is Indication of tho area of the base into tbo perpen. 
measured by a straight line of a known length, as dieular height, and, taking one-third of the product, 

1 inch, 1 foot, 1 yard, and so on. In like manner a The area or surface, of a sphere, or solid circle, ie 

S leno surface is measured by a square, of which tlm Bide obtained by multiplying its circumference by its dia- 
i 1 inch, 1 link, 1 foot, Ac.; ami the number of such meter: thus, tlie surfkce of a sphere whose diameter is 
squares that any plane surface is ionnd to contain is 88 inches will be 3(1 x 3’ 1413826= 4071*604 squareinohes, 
called the urea, or content, of the surluce in question. The total content of a globe or sphere is foupd by uni* 
The area of a parallelogram, or rectangle (sen duo us- tiplying,—1. the cubfe of the diameter by 0*5236 ; ofi 
TEt), is found by multiplying the height by the length. 2. by multiplying the surface, or area by one-aixth-of 
Thus if we want to And the area of u piece of wood tho diameter. Thus, tho solidity of a sphere whose 
10 inches long aud 5 wide, we multiply 5 by 10, and diameter it 38 inches, and whose area in that CMC hie 
the content will be 60 tquare inches. In the niciisiirn- been ju9t shown to be 4071*604 square inohes, would' 
tion of land, the unit of measure is generally the link, be 4071*604 x J36=4071*504x 6 = 24429 024 solid inohes } 
in order to render the result less intricate, by means or, by the first rule given, will be. 36*x *623692, &e.= . 
Of the imperial olioin. Thus if the content of a ji.ece the same ns hefore, 24420*024 solid inches. The method 
of ground 576 links long by 425 links broad is desired of measuring land, briefly touched npon at the eom* 
to be known, 676 is multiplied by 425, and the result is mencemeut of this article, will be found fully given 
241,375 links. Dut 100,000 square links are equivalent under the head of SUBVBYlKa. In artificers' work . 
to au aero ; and, consequently, dividing by tlmt number, there are many varieties of measurement used, although 
we find that the field contains 2*41375 acres, tlm the usual calculations on the same are brought out Wj, 
decimal ot which, on being reduced, will bo found to duodecimal multiplication. In order to find the^olicl 
contain 1 rood, 31 perches; therefore tho field contains content of squared timber, the mean breadth if.mpta- 
2 aores, 1 rood, 31 perches. Tho area of a triangle is plied by tbe mean thickness, and the product by the;, 
found by multiplying the base by half the perpendicular length; the result being tbe solid content. In round 
height, and tho half of this product will be the area, or unsqunred timber, the content » obtained by mul* 
The reason of this may be thus deduced -.—The area of tiplying the square of a quarter of the mean stream* 
every parallelogram has been shown to be equal to its ferenee, or or the mean quarter girth by the length,' 
length multiplied by its breadth or height; and it is When a tree tepore regularly, aooording to writer* on * 
well known that every parallelogram , is double a the subject, the girth may be taken at the middle for f 
triangle of tho same height or the same base; eonso- the mean girtb, or it may be taken at both ends, and 
queatly, the urea of a triangle is equal to naif the half tbe sum will be the mean (firth. When % t»ew.. 
product ot its base and height. To finu tbe area of any tapers irregularly, however, that is to say, wbenilfflk*- 
quadrilateral or four-sided figure, it is only necessary thick in tome placet and email in others, urn girth may j 
to divide it into two triangles, and by proceeding be taken at the ends and at equal intervals t tentth 
aooording to the rule last given, the mult will be oases, then, half the sum of the extreme girth, added 
obtained. Tbe area of a regular polygon ie found by to the intermediete girths, end then dieifitd by the 
multiplying half the perimeter by the perpen dieular, number of intervals between them, will "be ’iko'-mmu 
drawn from the centre to one of tbe sides, end the gtrth required. When hard-wood tress are Mid by the 
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product will be the area of the polygon. Tbe ft 
table, which is usually given in work* on this ttfhj 
will be fonnd extremely useful, as it will -saris 
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1 n order to use it, multiply the square of a side 0 
regular polygon by the corresponding area in tnethlHm 
and the product will be the area of the potyfiott IB 
question. * ' > 
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cubic foot while crowing, Alone with the body of the 
tree, only aneh ofite branched asare 4} inche* or more 
in quarter girth are measured: if the purchaser bee to 
nay for the catting down of the trees, then be is 
generally allowed the wood from the branches below 
4hat size to mcdt his expenses. With refsrence to 
masonry, brick-work is measured by the ignore rod in 
England, containing 2724 square feet. When the 
thiokness of a wall contains the length of one brick 
and the breadth of another, that is to say, when it is 




ers’ wort is paid for by tho square yard; but in 
mouldings and panellings of lines and shades, by tho 
lineal foot, 'i’he measurement of casks, or of substances 
liable to excise duties, is termed gauging. The content 
of a cask is usually calculated by the measurement of 
itsiengtb, and the diameter of its middle and end. Tho 
rule which is generally applied is as follows:—Multiply 
the length of the eaak by the sum of the squares of the 
bungnndhead diameters, mid twice I he middle diameter, 
and the whole product of these numbers by '000472. 
For instance, suppose the gauge of a cask whose bung 
mid head diameters ore respectively 32 and 2-1, the 
middle diamoter being 30-2, and the length of tho cask 
being 40, is required. Then proceeding according to 
the above formula, 40 x L(42)» a (21)* x (2x30'2) 1 x 
"000472=-Oil'l gallons, the ungwer sought. It would hr 
Impassible, within the narrow limits of the present 
article, to dilate at length upon the subject of mensura¬ 
tion, or eren to famish the reader with a comprehen¬ 
sive precis of tho matter embraced under this desig¬ 
nation. Those who really would know the science fully, 
most make it thoir especial study, and the reader 
will fled* capital digest under the different article.-. 
On measures aud menanration, in Davidson's Practical 
Mathematic*. (See, also, Ghojubtuy, SuBvnvine, und 
Tn loowoMBTnr.) 

JiKKTIfA, ntv'-thii (Lot.), in Hot., Mint, a gen. of 
the nat. old. Zabuttte. Several species am used in 
medicine, and as sweet herbs for flavouring, &e. 
Three aro official; namely, M. nVidia, spearmint; 31 
piperita, peppermint.; and HI. Puleqwm, pennyroyal 
They all possess stimidaut and cumutmlivc properties 

Mbnyanthes, men-e-im'-tiieez (Gr. men, a month ; 
anthot, a flower, in allusion to the duration of the 
flowers), inBot., agon, of the not. ord. Ge»Hanace<r. 
if. trifnlinta is known commonly by tho names buck- 
bean, bog-bean, or »ar»h trefoil. Tho lenses and 
rhizome are tonic and astringent, and in large doses 
cathartic aud emetic. In some parts of Germany tho 
plant is employed as a substitute for Imps in liner. 

MERCAPTAN, mer-kHp'-liin, in Chem., a name given 
to a characteristic series of compounds derived from 
the alcohols bv tbe substitution of sulphur lor oxygen, 
of which ethylio mercaptan may be taken os the type. 


nor parts of tho vessel upon as fine lines as possible, 
yet, in the interior,—a*, for instance, the hatchway 
and hold,—* large amount of stowage-roum is obtained 
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Ethylio alcohol, 
C.H.HO. 


Ethylio mercaptan, 

c.n.s.ns. 


Ethylio mercaptan is a oolonrless transparent mobile 
fluid, with an intensely alliaceous smell, boiling at 86° 
nod freezing at —8°. It is very inflammable, burning 
with a bine flame; It is sparingly soluble in water, 
but readily to in ether and alcohol. IMbrrus com- 

£ minds with the metals, corresponding closely to the 
ydrosulphates. 

Merchantman, meeUik'-lM-miln, in nautical phra¬ 
seology, a term applied to a vessel eraployediu the trans¬ 
port of goods and articles of eommeroe, in contra¬ 
distinction to a man-of-war, nr vessel used for warlike 
purposes. Borne of the best examples of this class of 
vessel ire the liners and clippers employed in the East- 
Indian and Australian traffic, some of whioh, although 
tailing merely under canvas, have been known to make 
surprisingly rapid voyages to and from their respective 
poets. They are generally full-rigged shine, although 
many barques are employed. In coast trade and inter¬ 
colonial trade, Atbetween the islands in the West Indies 
and the American continent, a lighter class of vessel is 
used,—generally a brigantine, of which a out Is given 
below. This craft, the brigantine, possesses eminently 
fast-sailing powers, and used to be much employed 
tu the slave-trade, when that traffic was at the height 
its infamy. Though the greatest amount of speed 
to sought to be obtained by building tbe boem and ante- 
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Tilr.arri:r, in Astron., the planet mvirpRf the n.'i, 
from which it is distant about 3(1,4’,'<>.(11)0 mile*, -r 
somewhat more than a third of the Earth’s diatniir<\ 
Its mean sidereal revolution is performed in 87 , !>i<!>2C 
menu polar days. Mercury being an inferior plane) 
always appears ill the neighbourhood of the sun, amt 
is very seldom visible to t.lio naked eve. During tlx- 
interval winch elapses between the disappearance <>! 
Mercury in tho evening and its reappearance in tho 
morning, a beautiful black spat is sometimes observed 
<'n the sun. which enters ut the eastern margin of tl 
dine, passes over the centre, and then vanishes. Tins 
spot is Mercury passing between the sun and the car' h, 
and producing n veritable partial eclipse of the sun, 
which is nailed u Iran tit. The mean distance of Mer¬ 
cury from the earth is about 21),(300,000 miles. The 
apparent diameter of Mercury oscillates between 4'4" 
and 12"; its real diamoter is 3,082 miles, or a little moro 
tbuu a third < i the diamoter of tbe earth. Mercury is 
thn densem of the planets, its density being 1*234, that 
of tho earth being taken as unity. The bgiit of Me, 
cury is bright and twinkling; and when observed 
through a telescope with a high magnify ing power, in 
the ovoniug, regular phases may he observed. When 
it emerges lVom tho rays of the sun, its form almost 
resembles a complete circle; as it recedes from tho 
sun, the western part preserves its circular form, while 
the eastern region becomes elliptical; gradually it 
chtmgeB its form, and growB more hollow, till it finally 
plunges into the rays of the sun, resembling a very 
slender crescent. If tbe planet is observed on the day 
when it emerges in the morning from the rays of the 
twilight, and on the following days, the same series of 
phenomena will be perceived, only occurring in a re¬ 
verse order. From these facte it is affirmed that <ho 
planet derives the whole or greater part of its light 
from the sun, and that it revolves found that body in 
a curvilinear orbit. 

Mkbcuby, mef-tu-re (after the God), symbol H? 
(hydrargyrum), equivalent 100, spec, grav, at — 40 s 
Fur. 13*39, at 60° Fahr. 13‘C8. Mercury is one of the 
seven metals known to the ancients, and is, with tho 
exception of bromine, tbe only element fluid at ordinary 
temperatures. It is found in nature in tbe form of 
cinnabar, or sulphide, in tbe day-slate and red sand¬ 
stone underlying the coal-maaenres. The most famous 
cinnabar-mines are those of Almaden in Spain. Idria 
in Transylvania, and Haw Almaden in California. J t 
is also fonnd in large quantities in China and Japah.. 
and at Hnancavclica, in Peru. The extraction ortho 
metal from Its on is affected is two ways) either by 
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simple 'distillation, after having first burnt off the 
sulphur, or by mixing tbeeinnabar with iron filings or 
lime; in which cwilu sulphur forms a fixedsulphide 
with the iron or calcium, nod the metal distil* over 
nearty pare. The former process is pursued at Aims* 
den; but groat waste is common, owing to the im¬ 
perfect method of condensation adopted. Mercury 
also oeours native as an amalgam with gold and silver, 
us an iodide, and as born mercury, or snhcbloride. As 
imported into this country, it is nearly pare. The 
presence of foreign metals may be dcteetedby shaking 
up a few drachms in a bottle, and allowing it to remain 
exposed to the air ior a day or two. Should load or 
nny other metal bo present, it mny bo detected by 
forming a film of oxido an the brilliant surface of the 
mercury. Auy metallic impurity may bo removed by 
digesting the motiil in onld dilute nilrio acid for several 
dais, 'l’iie economic uses of mercury are nnmorous. 
It is principally employed in extracting gold and silver 
from quarts and other matnoes in which these metals 
occur. It tonns with them an amalgam or pasty mass, 
from winch it may be separated by distillation. The 
grout increase it undergoes in volume between the 
tree :ing and boiling points of water renders it usetul 
4 r thenuometne purposes; and its great specific 
ity 1ms caused its employment in barometers. Jt 
■ rcl ns a developing age.iit in the daguerreotype, 
i ,.o chemist uhcs it instead of water, lor collecting 
i. -I'ics which would be absorbed by the latter fluid. 
■Wph ninny metals it forms a f pn*ty mass, 1 crim'd 
amalgam. This property is taken advantage of 
the extraction of gold mid silver from their matricer, 
slated above; in the manufacture of mirrors and 
gilding. An amalgam of two parts of sine and lour 
o ts of mercury is used to give a partially metallic 
fiirlace to the rubbers of frictional electric machines. 
.'. readily motes with zinc, und is rubbed on thoplates 
• il'lliat metal in voltaic batteries to protect them from 
tlio action of the acids in winch they arc immersed. 
Tho amalgams formed with other metnls are unim¬ 
portant. Mercury (reeve inio a. malleable mass at 
— 10 °, and boils at about tltid'' Fulir. It was supposed at 
onetime to bo uon-volulde at ordinary le peraturee; 
no' tnc experiments ol Karsteu prove i.tiul eveu at 32- 
'■** vui At filiation of tho metal is per p'dde, W'bm 
• it isn'»t tsii'iuahe.dby exposure to the uir, and does 
l" omporc water nl any tetupemture. Heated in 
'in ecu of mr to 7 " 0 " or SOO', it becomes giadiiHlly 
»er 4 -d into tin • d oxide Hvdioehloric acid does 
,.»et Muon it, cither hot >u cold Sulphuric acid does 
'Uei' it ui tin* gold , but • heated, sulphurous 
is is formed, which pnsso'i aw ay , lea' ing t he Mill¬ 
ie of the metal behind. Strong nitric acid dis- 
.n,‘, readily, nitrate of mercury and .deutoxide of 
■li'v,, i> being*formed. In combination uitU sulphur, 
u :s tisail die arts as the pigm tit vc .ion. It is 
ef'piifively employed in medicine as n cathartic and 
niterstuo" Hy trituration with saccharine or olengi- 
nous substances, it admits of being minutely divided, 
and a .nni.l unriiou becomes oxiuised, to which the 
proper lie of mercurial ointment, appear to be owing. 

Mekcluv, Cheokuhss of, in Client.—Mercury forms 
two chlorides,—the sabchloride, or calomel, fig > Cl, 
and the protochloride, HgCl, or corrosive sublimate. 
These two compounds are often mentioned in old text¬ 
books as the protochloride and bichloride of mercury 
respectively. In fact, the popular name of corrosive 
sublimate is bichloride of mercury. Calomel is much 
used in medicine, and is ge;« rally prepared by tritu¬ 
rating 13 parts of tbe metal with 17 of the chloride 
until no met allic globules are visible. The mixture js 
then snbiimed, and the calomel is deposited in tfbrous 
mosses. The ohloride or corrosive sublimate is made 
on a large scale by mixing two and a half part* of sul¬ 
phate of mercury with one part of common salt and 
subliming in glass vessels. Corrosive snblimato is 
soluble in 10 parts of oold water; and in three of hot 
water its solution decomposer and calomel is depo¬ 
sited if exposed to the light. Ether end alcohol both 
dissolve it freely. It is an exceedingly powerful and 
acrid poison. Its antidote is white or egg, with which 
it forms an insoluble compound. With oxygen it 
forms three oxychlorides. It i s used in dy ring and calico- 
printing, and in photography; also in medicine in 
certain skin diseases. 

IMS 
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hlxacrav, Ionroxs or, in Cbem.' . 

three Iodides,—the green, or aubtodide, Hg.I, 
by triturating 137parts oflodine with 200 o(aMm§i- 
the protlodide, Hgl, made by precipitating a sotntieftbg 
corrosive snblimato with iodide of potassium, and. jfef 
unimportant intermediate iodide. The protioAtde (or 
biuiooide a« it was formerly called) illustrates,- very 
curiously, thedifl'erenee of oolour resulting from 4i®Moj’, 
ence of form. The preoipitate, when first formed, » • 
salmon-colour, but gradually passes into a briUiwit 
scarlet. It inses at 400°, and sublimes in yellow • 
rhombic tables. By simply robbing the yeUow salt, 
or even by touching it with a point, it immediately 
becomes transformed into brillmut red ootahedmvdtn 
a square base. 

Mmkcvut, Kitxskxs ot, in Cbem.—Meronvy forma 
several nitrates. It will be only necessary to mention 
two. Tbe subnitrate. Hg,O.NO, is prepaid by 
acting on excess of mercury with nitno acid in the cola, 
ft forms flue colourless crystals with two equivoleutsof 
water. If dissolved in water, it decomposes into tho 
basic nitrate. The nitrate of meronTy,IlgO.N0 1 ,i*pre- 
pured by dissolving mercury in excess of nitric acid by 
tlie aid of heat, it may be obtained in crystal* by - 
exposing tiie solution in nitric acid to a frearing 
mixture; but if solution in water be attempted, a basic 
nitrate is formed. 

hi kkc vht, Oxides'op, in Cliem.—Mercury form* two 
oxides,—the black, or suboxide, Hc t O, find'tho red, OX . 
oxide, ligO, both of which form salta with acids. The 
Huboxule, though a strong base when in combination, 
is very unslab'e when isolated. It is obtained by 
sublimating lindy-lcvigated calomel with solution of 
[ail ash or soda, r.ud washing the black precipitate 
with cold water. It ia decomposed by a strong light, 
or h gentle heat, into tho red oxide and the metal. 
The red oxide may be made by exposing metallic 
mercury to a current of air at 70lr, or more readily by 
decomposing the nitrate by heat. It is thrown down 
its a yellow powder when potash or soda is added to a 
Kiiliition of corrosive sublimate. Tho precipitated 
oxide docs not diJivr from the red form, but appears 
to be a merely molecular variation. This oxide, when 
heated, becomes converted into the metal and oxygen 
gas. and was used both analytically and synthetically 
by Lavoisier, in tho determination of the composition 
of atmospheric air. 

M jincuHT, Hui.cn xtrs on.—There are several SUi- 
phates of mercury, the most important of which is tbit 
formed by decomposing with water the sulphate of 
the protoxide, winch gives rise to a tribasio insoluble 
yellow sulphate, known as turbith mineral. 

Mmicvht, SiuEMiiny.fi or, in Cbem.— 1 There are tw» 
sulphides of mcroury tbe subsulphide, Hg.8,aud tbp 
sulphide, HgS. The first is formed as a black pm* 
cipiinxe when a solution of an alkaline sulphide jfo 
gradually added to a solution of a subsalt of merougp. 
'The sulphide exists as cinnabar in the mineral kingdom. 
It is made artificially as vermilion, by rubbing together 
300 parts of mercury and lid pans of sulphur in n 
mortar tor two or three hours. The black suipbldi* ■ 
obtained is thrown into a solution of 75 pact* *t 
hydrate of potash to 400 Of water, and kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 123° Fabr., until tho whole lni.imHftt 
tine red colour. The sulphide exist* alqo in a Marie 
form, obtainod by preoipitating a salt of urnttHunf ' 
with sulphuretted hydrogen. It is transformedby 
sublimation into the red variety. 

Mnmnuir, me-rid'-e-Hn ({torn the Eat. mtridiee,th*. 
mid-day), is, in Astron., the great circle of tbe abhor* 
which passes through the earth’s surfsoe and tbs. 
zenith of the spectator. It is consequently the ai yyifo 
on which the latitudes of pieces are zeckomL com¬ 
mencing from the equator, whieb it internets at right. 
angles, what is termed the Utrettrial meridian Utkf ’ 
great oircle formed by the intersection of the surface 
of tbe earth by the plane passing throu 
and tbe spot on which the gpsatstor may 
The Jirwt meridian is. the meridian firom 
tides are reckoned j it diffsrs pcoc@®sg| 
tion is perfectly arbitrary, most nations 
tho capitals of their several eonnUie*. 
the first m eria i s n of .French estronomses i* 
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XiAxmmi a»s Lowocrpox.) Tie meridiem qfji globe ipyoimutirifr into b'iwwffwrawabii ito-Wogreseivo 
is a brew ring in which it is inclosed, end oepewe of 84naatiOD*of which a w IMHSWtiWW Kluge, 

.beingxnovea round in any direction. This uteri- a German. pMbsipher, —The first degr**,- owed 
dian.it graduated with meridian lines, traced generally waking,' presents bo remarkable phenomena^ The 
16° from esoh other; so that the difference of longi- intellect end the senses still tethiniheir usual,powers 
,thdo corresponds to any hour of time. " end susceptibilities. In the ttetmd decree, Crime half- 

MLubkiip, met 1 -maid (from Ang.-8ax. mere, the sea, sleep, or the imperfset iritis, mott of thescnsn still 
wd mold}, e fabulous oreature, described by seamen remain in a tytate of 1 activity, that of visloti only 
as possessing a figure, the upper part of which is like a being impaired, the eye withdrawing itself gradually 
-woman, while the extremities, are tboss of a fish, from the power of the will. In the third degree, called 
Mermaids are usually represented with long hair, the magnetio or meemerie sleep, (he senses refuse to 
which they are believed to be oonstautly combing, perform their, respective functions and the patient is 
The supposition, no doubt, owes its origin to the unconseitms. In the fourth degree, called simple tom- 
apjieanwcn of some of (lie cetaceans, as the phocm, nambullsm, or the perfect ef hie, the patient ie said to 
which at a distance resoinble tho description given-of “wake, as it w$ro within himself, and his consciousness 
the mermaid. returns," He la in a state wnioh cannot be called 

Ms mates, mer-u'-le-ut, in Bet., a gen, of Fungi, sleeping or waking, but Which appears to be something 
The species M. lacrymans and omtafat are two of liie between the two. In the Jtflh degree, called lucidity, 
fungi which occur in the dry ret of timber. or lucid vision, the patient is placed in what is called 

I'tnskMBHTACBAi, or FiooXnts^, me-tem -bri-tiV-se-e the state of self-intuflicrn. In Prance, and in this country 
(Gr. ntrsem&i-ta, ruid-dsy; antkemtm, flower), in But., generally, this state is called clairvoyance: in Germany, 
the Ice-plant or Fig-marigold fam., a nut. ord. of Helltehen. When in this State, he is said to have a clear 
Dicotylcdnnas, sub-olosg Calscijlorm , having the rollnw- knowledge of liis own internal mental end bodily state, 
ing essential char actors succulent herb- or shrubs, is enabled to calculate with accuracy the pbeuomqqp 

■ with simple erstipulatc leaves; sepals definite, gene, of disease which wlfl^Tin.iierily and inevitably occur, anil 
rally more or less united to the ovary; petals very tortotorminewhat<jrn :brylnoatappropriate endeffec- 
numerous, or absent; stamens perigynnus; oiary tunl remedies. In’thesfrnn degree, called universal 
inferior or nearly superior; styles distinct; placentas lucidity, the Isciii vision, possessed in the formerdegree, 
nxilc, free, central. Or parietal. Fruit capsular or mdo- extends to all objects, near and at a distance,in apace 
hisoent. deed with a curved or spiral embryo on the eiul time. Many persons, however, who practise mea- 
ptttsidc of mealy albumen. The plants of tins order merism, arc sceptical with regard to tho existence of 
are natives exclusively of warruaml tropical regions, tho two last degrees, although aneh eases are re- 

■ Thesis are 16 genera and 440 species. Severn) are corded by the best authorities on the subject. The 

edible, others yield large quantities of soda when dispassionate investigation of mesmerism has been 
burnt, (ficc next article.) t shunned by men of science, on account of the 

MxsKUSfUTAtfTHBUOw, me-ssm-bri-an'-the-mnm (Or. imposture of some and the credulity ot others of its 
tnesembria, mid-day; unthemau , flower), in iiot., the prolessors. M. lieicbcnbaoh, a distinguished German 
typical pen. of the nut. ord. Metembryacute. The chemist, gave a more scientific aspect to the 
species 31. rrystallinum is the ice-plant, so called phenomena of auimal magnetism, by stating that ho 
from its spriaco being studded with little watery had discovered a new force in 'nature, called the Qd 
vesicles of an icc-like appearance. Its ashes contain force, or Odyle. He regarded this as a peculiar force 
a large proportiou of sudu. Tho leaves and fruits of in nature, the presenceof which coaid only be detected 
some species arc eaten by the natives of South Africa, bv persons of a highly susceptible nature. Aa, however. 


to tue phenomena of annual magnetism, and so called medium of others, and those la a morbid state, his 
after the name of Meamor, its first propounder, who theory has been generally rejected. Kleetro-blology is 
lived in tho latter part of tho IBth century. Up to the only another form which the pnhlio exhibition of 
presont day, tlio phenomena of mesmerism have not animal-inugnetism has assumed. Sleep is produced by 
been satisfactorily accounted Tor ; but originally it making persons gaze for a certain length of time on a 
Was supposed that au analogy really existed between piece of money which is placed in the band. In sue- 
thoaetion of the mineral magnet and human energy, ccptible individuals, this produces a kind of oateleptio 
Animal magnetism—an- incorrect but convenient sleep, in which they exhibit all the phenomena of the 

S brass—may ho described ns a power which a stronger mesmeric state,—Kef, An Inquiry into the Origin, Pro- 
i supposed to be able to exert over a weaker person, greet, and Pretent State of Animal Magnetism, by J. 
pr c uenUhy over a diseased; whereby, through a mere 0. Colquhoim; Foreign Smiew, vol. v.; and Braid's 
exertion of the will in some cases, but moro generally Ncurypnology ; or, the nationals ef the Vtrvout Sleep. 
by this means accompanied by stroking with the hands. Mass, meet (from Fr. mote, a dian of meats), in 
the former throws the latter into a state of sleep, nautical 1 angnago,‘ denotes any particular company or 
During this state, certain peculiar sensutions are class of the crew of a Ship who meaa together, or, in 


performed is aa'followsThe patient is placed in a to the whole of the officers of a regiment, who in a 
sitting posture, in a convenient elbow-chair or couch, species of club mess together. The mess is.kept up 
The uieemmser, seated an a chairs little more elevated, 'by a certain proportion contributed from each officer's 
and at the distance of about a foot from the patient, pay. The funds thus oofiteted are termed the msht 
collects himself for some moments, during which he fundi, out of whioh all expenses connected with the 
tetwsthetbnmbsoftiicpatienthetpeen frit two fingers, victualling department of the officers are defrayed, 
so that the interior-part* of the thumbs aye in contact A bottle of wine is supplied tp each offloer every 
with one another. He fixes his eyes upon the eyes of at igeas gratis, on the part of the oommaadar-io-ehief ■. 
the patient, and romaine in this position till he feels it is termed the ** BegentiS allowance/* op account of 
that an equal degree of heat is established between its being instituted by 'George-iV. when regent. 


his official 


them slowly, with a very slight friction, afong the arms find security for the proper performance of his official 
ii , extremity of the fingers. This operation is duties, which require, to be executed with great pre- 
callea a pais, and is repeated five or six times. Passes cision. as they are hot only amenable to %»eataona 
are than ah* ect _ji___!•_ 4.1 _kl.-i- .f ek» v..* a. ■ 
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are then made over the rest of the body, eodmg.finaUy regarding the libarty of the Subject, but Upon the ' 
with several traqsvere eatsse before the face and legal accuracy of' some of their acta tho title to 
,■ * distance of from three to four inches, the landed properly may afterward* depend. *\ 

i b 5 mf L *PPJ°rimafc*d to each other and then Mbbsxwox*, Hina’s or Quxisrs, certain offloers 
shf.™abruptly. Then Ore many venations of employed under the secretaries of state, who are 
tbo meemenc process, but the result, when there is kept in readiness to cany despatches either at borne , 




or abroad* They were formerly employed for serving 
the secretaries’ warrants for the approbated®* 
potions ft«Msed of high tjtseeou i and m <uon Bases it 
was not at all uncommon for them to detain their 
prisoner* at their own house*. A* a remarkable 
instance of this praotioe, we may mention that in the 
year 1718. the ambassador of Moroooo wae taken into 
custody by t a king’s messenger, on January 0, and 
wae not released until July 14, a space of six months. 

Mespilub, met'.pi-lus (Or. mespilau), in Bot., a gen. 
of the nat. ord. Jlosaeees. M. germanica is one of our 
orchard trees, yielding the peculiar fruit called the 
medlar. 

Messiah, mes-ti'-ah, a Hebrew word, signifying "the 
Anointed," and applied, us expressive or eminence, to 
our Saviour. In the Greek translation from the ori¬ 
ginal, the word is read Christos / whence our Christ. 
It was the custom of the Jewish nation to anoint all 
high personages, na kings, Ac. j and thus the title was 
applied to Jesus on ncaaunt of his high position, bs next 
to God himself. The Jews, however, deny that the 
Messiah has yet coma, and they are looking out for and 
expecting hie arrival, in order that their kingdom aud 
nation may be restored to its former elevation. 

Mbbba, me-su'.H, in Hot., a gen. of the not ord. 
GuttifenB. The species constituting it are remarkable 
for their very hard timber. The flower-buds of M. 
ferrea occur iu the bazaars of India under the name 
of Jfag-rasmr: they are highly esteemed : for their 
fragrance, which somewhat resembles that of violets. 
In Bengal, these flower-buds, as well as the leaves of 
the same plant, are employed os antidotes to enabo- 
poisone. It is named m honour of tno celebrated 
Arabian physicians and botanists, futhcr and. son, 
who resided at Damascus, and flourished in tlie 8th 
and Bth centuries. 

Metallurgy, me-tUV-lur-je (Gr. i netallon, metal; 
ergon, work). — Percy dollnea metallurgy as "the 
art of extracting metals from their ores, aud adapting 
them to various processes of manufacture." The miner 
first extracts tho ores from the earth, and by mechan¬ 
ical processes of dressing frees them from foreign 
matter more or less completely, so as to render them 
fit for treatment by tbe metallurgist. The best way of 
acquiring a knowledge of tho art of metallurgy is by 
practically inspecting tho different processes of smelt¬ 
ing os carried on in different localities both nt home 
and abroad. An excellent acquaintance with the sub¬ 
ject may, however, be gained by tbe study or such 
book* as Percy's “ Metallurgy," Karstcu's “ System 
of Metallurgy," and Le Play’s “ Trnitri de Mdtal- 
lurgie." accompanied by a close examination of the 
typical ores, tho illustrations of the vurious processes 
or smelting, and the sections and drawings of furnaces, 
—of which there is n most complete collection at tho 
Museum of the School of Mines, Jermyn Street. 
Metallurgical processes are dividoa into dry nud wet: 
tho ordinary process for smelting oopper, and the 
method of reducing tbo same metal from its solution 
iu hydrochloric acid by means of iron, may bo taken 
as examples of these two grand divisions. The methods 
of reducing the various metals from their ores will be 
found described under their respective heads. 

Metals, met'-his (Let. melallwn, a metal).— Metals 
may bo divided into classes according to two ty stems, 
tho one having for its foundation the physical, the 
other the ohemieal properties of those bodies. Percy 
(Metallurgy, vol. i.) classifies them according to their 
fusibility, .including however only the cconomio metals 
in his oiassittcetion. a. Fusible below redueu, —tin, 
lead, Ac. b. Fusible above redneu, but at temperatures 
easily attainable in furnaces,— copper, gold, Ao. e. 
Fusible only at the highest heat attainable in furnaces, 
—nickel, manganese, Aq. d. Frantically infusible in 
ordinary furnaces,— platinum, iridiam, Ac. He also 
divides them into—a. Fixed metals,— gold, copper, 
niokel.Ac. b. Volatile metals s cfter fusion, cadmium, 


rvtog electrotypio decomposition. Metalsdiffer conoidtrebly 
m of iu their strneture, not only with regard to eaehother 
nes it but in relation to themselves. Some are crystalline, 
as sino, antimony, and bismuth j others are granular, 
like pig-iron; others fibrous, like bar iron ana copper; 
while some few are columnar like gqsin-tin j ana con- 
chnidal, as in some brittle alloys,—speculum metals for: 
instance. Two of the principal physical biiarscteristlegu 
of metals are, ductility, tho property of being ponging 


nently extended by traction, os in wire-dramug. end 
malleability, which is the property of extending In aB 
directions under the hammer. The following tables 
show that these properties are distinct' ;> 


Malleability. 

Ductility . 

Gold. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Silver. 

Coppor. 

Platinum. 

Tin. 

Iron. 

Platinum, 

Nickel. 

Lead. 

Copper. 

Zino. 

Zino. 

Iron. 

Tin. 

Nickel. 

Lead. 


metals at ordinary- temperatures has an exceedingly 
wide range, from lithium '60S, which is lighter than any 
known fluid, to osmium, which is as high as 81*6. All 
metals bear a definite form of <nysfeubation, t whieh 

Won after fusion, by condensation from vapour, and by 
1317 


Tho power of meisls for conducting electricity la 
shown in the following table from Mutthiossen (Phil.' ’ 
Trans. 1883) 

Silver. 100- at 83° Fkhr. 

Copper . 90-95 

Gold . 77-90 

Zinc .... 20-03 

Iron .. 16-81 

Tin. 12-36 

Lend . 8-33 

Antimony. 4’63 

Bismuth. 1-21 

Their power of conducting heat is exhibited in tho 
following table by AVcidemann and Frans 

Silver. 100- at 12° 0. 

Copper . 73'6 

Gold . 63-3 

Tin. 14-fi 

Iron ... H O '* 

Lead . a .. 8*5 

Bismuth . 1*8 

The order of conductivity for heaL and electricity if 
nearly the Bamo. So much for the physical properties 
of metals. Chemically speaking, they may be divided 
into Beven principal groupsI. The metats of the 
alkalies,—potassium, sodium, lithium, rubidium, 
omnium. They all have au intense affinity for oxygen, 
uml decompose water at ordinary temperatures. They 
form two or more oxides, both soluble in water. 
Thallium is supposed 1 tj Laray to belong to this group j 
but the experiments of Crookes, its discoverer, prime 
conclusively that it is a heavy metal belonging to the 
lead group—II. The metals of the alkaline earthly— 
barium, strontium, calcium, magnesium. These metals, 
with the exoeption of magnesium, which seems closely 
allied to zinc iu many of its properties, deoompoie 
water at all temperatures, and form one rxideiprett®.. 
soluble in water.—III. Metals of the earths,- nlutniaf. 
um, glucinuin, cerium, and seven others of great rarity.' 
These oxides are insoluble in Water, and they do not 
decompose water at ordinary temperatures,—TV. 
M etuis analogous to tin,—zlno, cadmium, Cobalt, nickel,, 
uranium, iron, chromium, manganese. These metals, ■ 
heated to dull redness, decompose the vapour of water. 
when transmitted over them, becoming consarfod info - 
oxides while hydrogen escapes. Three of them, 'Iron, ‘ 
chromium, and manganese, form powerftd aoidl.— 
V. Metals forming powerful aeids with oxygen,—tin, 
titanium, molybdenum, tungsten, vanadium, arsenic, 
antimony, tellurium, and one or two more.— VI. The. 
next group contains bismuth, copper, lead, and thal- - 
Hum, metals which exert no decomposing action 
water even at u full red heat. They form strong btsfo.; 
oxides, and exhibit u strong tendency to form sunsalteJ, 
The last group contains the noble metals, merenty,; 
stiver, gold, platinum, end the heavy metal* associated 
with it. . These metals do not decompose water at any: 
temperature, and have so feeble an affinity-fob oxygen, 
that their oxides, with the exception of osmium (which is 
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allied to arsenic in some of its properties), are reduced 
far below a red beat. Tellurium, arsenic, and antimony 
form- connecting links between tbs metallic and non- 
metallic elements, being allied to the phosphorus and 
Bulphur group in, many of their chemioal properties. 
As onr knowledge of these valuable and interesting 
bodies extends, uses are fonnd for many raw metals, 
their rarity decreasing 'with the demand. Sodium, 
lithium, aluminium, magnesium, tungsten, cerium, 
uranium, are instances of this; and no doubt as the 
soionoes of metallurgy and oh epos try progress, many 
other metals, at present only seen in the laboratory, 
will become common in tho workshop. 

MbcsuesiPus, me-t&m'-e-ndez (Or. msta, together; 
merotf apart), contain tho same oontesimal composition, 
bnt differ so completely in their physical and chemicul 
characters aa to he considered distinct; thus, acctato 
of methyl and formic ether, fruit, sngur, and hydrated 
lactic and acetic acid, have respectively the same com¬ 
position in 100 parts, hut are essentially different in 
their properties. The formulie adopted for the first 
two of these will illustrate this 

Acetate of Methyl. 

o s n 3 o,c t n,o,=(cXo.). 

Formie ether. 

c.n,o.o.HO,»(C.n.o.) 


It will be seen from this that the ultimate atoms of 
C, H and 0 are grouped together in two different ways. 

MBTaMOUPHOSIB, mcl'-ii-mor'-fo-sis (Or. met", uluingo; 
tnorphe, form), transformation; the change of a poison 
or thing into another form. The ancients held two 
kinds of motumorpliosis,—the one real, the other appa¬ 
rent. The metamorphosis of Jupiter into a hull, and 
of Minerva into an old woman, were only apparent; 
whilst tho transformatinns of Lycaon into a wolf, and 
of Araobae into n spider, were held to be real meta¬ 
morphoses. Tho idea of metamorphosis presents a 
great charm to the active imagination of nations in 
the first stages of their history; and early man, nimble, 
from biB limited knowledge, to refer the changes of 
nature to their proper osuscs, allows his imagination 
to ascribe these mysteries to metamorphosis. Most of 
the ancient metamorphoses include some allegorical 
moaning. Ovid’s collection of narratives respecting 
the chango wrought by tho power of tho gods of Oreeeo 
and Koine is a history of transformations poetically 
related. In Natural History, the word metamorphosis 
is occasionally applied to any change in the organiza¬ 
tion of matter; as for instance, the transformation of 
food or rain into animal or vegetable organic sub¬ 
stances ; but the term is more strictly applied to those 
sudden changes in the iorin of things whioh aro so 
obvious and interesting to even the unscientific ob¬ 
server; as the change of the papa into a butterfly, 
to quote an instance from the insect world. (See 
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METvrnoR, met'-a-Jur (t!r. meta, over, and pfiero, 
I carry), a figure in Ithct., expressing a short 
similitude, that is to say, one that is exemplified in a 
single word. The metaphor is transferred, as its name 
implies, from the subject to which it properly belongs 
to another to which it is added in order to convey a 
peculiar sense. It must be merely an epithet or an 
auxiliary term; whence arises its difference from Cou- 
pabison (which eee). Thus, to Bay "that man is a 
serpent" is a metaphor; whereas " that man is like s 
serpent" would bo a comparison, or similitude. In 
respect to this latter quality, the metaphor may either 
pat something animate or intellectual for something 
>uanimate and material; for example, one may say, 
wrath of tho soa,” “bountiful earth," so os to 
•ilSgaaent water as endowed with will. As those im¬ 
pressions which we receive through the senses are the 
liveliest, so the designation of things spiritual byiroagee 
* n ®en from the material world may often produce a 
striking effect. Brevity and power are the character¬ 
istics of the metaphor; while novelty shows the original 
™: unexpected contrast may thus produce an effect 
sublime and ridiculous in the highest degree. 

Meta thtsics, met'-a-fiz-iks (Ur. to mtatapKurika), 
—a word probably manufactured by Androniens Eho- 
dtcus, the first editor of Aristotle,—whan taken in its 
widest signification, is a term applied to the philosophy 
#f suud m general. Considered in its more epeoial 


senses, it is synonymous with (1) psychology, or that 
branch of science that deals particularly with the mani¬ 
festations or phenomena of mind; and (2) with onto¬ 
logy, as it is oalled, or with the rational inferences to 
be derived from those phenomena. Thus, the term is 
properly applied to two sets of mental manifestations,— 
to phenomenal psychology on the one hand, and to 
inferential psychology on tho other. In the former 
departmen t, the phenomena or &otB of consciousness 
may be studied in themselves simply as such and suoh 
mental appearances, or they may be studied in their 
necessary and universal manifestations as such and 
such laws of mind. In the latter, again, or the science 
of being, as it has been called, the facts of oonsoions- 
ness, as such, simply form the ground-work of legiti¬ 
mate conclusions respecting the existence of something 
out of and beyond their own immediate phenomena. 
The one, indeed, classifies mental modes and their laws, 
the other investigates, so far as this can be done, the 
existences of self, the world, and Deity. It must be 
distinctly understood, from first to last, that the 
science of being, properly so called, can make no pre¬ 
tensions to a deductive a priori knowledge of its ob- 
jeots. The human mind oan and does logically know 
nothing of things in t- emselves; mind, or matter, or 
Deity, per se, can ori >o known, if known at all, by 
man, from the phent mna or manifestations which 
cuch respectively casts on the mirror of the human 
consciousness. It is simply by the effects revealed to 
us by such objects that their existence can approxi¬ 
mative^ be concluded. If certain appearances come 
to light in tho soil of the mind, oertniu inferences are, 
and oven must be, made from those appearances 
respecting the existences that are implied by them.' 
In a word, no rational induction pf the mental pheno¬ 
mena, legitimately considered and followed out, can 
help landing the investigator in the heart of conclu¬ 
sions, or at least surmises, respecting tho existence 
of the sonl, of tho universe, and of God. So muoh 
for the soinnoo of being, or metaphysics proper. To 
take up now psychology proper. It was customary in 
this country, previous to tho time of Kant, to resolve 
all the phenomena of the hnman mind either into 
Understanding and Will, or, which was hardly a pre¬ 
ferable arrangement of them, to classify them into the 
Intellectual and Active powers. Tho former ter¬ 
minology was inherited by Locke from the Middle 
Ages; the latter, Keid and Stewart did nothing to purify. 
Kant was the firnt to arrange the phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness into Cognition or Knowledge, Feeling and 
Desire, and Will. This threefold classification was 
considered so happy by philosophers, that every one of 
any distinction immediately adopted it as soon ob it 
came to his knbwledge. Consciousness, it must ha 
remarked, is by no means one of those faculties. It 
is, properly, the mind itself in sucli or such a state or 
condition of aotivity or passivity. Consciousness 
belongs equally to each and to all of the above three¬ 
fold set of phenomena. If 1 know, I must he conscious 
of knowing; if I feel, I must he conscious of feeling; 
if I will, I must bo conscious of willing. Thus, con¬ 
sciousness is the condition of all mental energy. A 
philosophy of consciousness is all but a philosophy 
of the mind, and mind and consciousness are often 
used synonymously. The following is Sir William 
Hamilton's distribution of consciousness or mind • 
1. Facts, Phenomena, Empirical Psychology; and 
under these he would consider the Cognitions, reelings 
and Conative Powers of Will and Desire. 2. Lawt, 
Nomology, Rational Psychology; and under these ho 
would consider the lawB of onr Cognitions (or Logic), 
tho laws of our Peelings or ASsthetia (or the Beautiful, 
Ac.), and the laws of our Conations or Moral Philo¬ 
sophy (or Ethios), and Political Philosophy. 3. Be- 
suets—-Ontology, Inferential Psychology; and under 
these he would consider the Being of God, and the 
Immortality of the Soul, &o. As these subjects have 
been, or are to be, taken up in this book, the duly sub¬ 
ject that now remains is tho facts of consciousness 
themselves. Consciousness in itself, and in ite spheres 
of application, has a double potency, a twofold region 
over which it rules. There is an internal and an ex¬ 
ternal consciousness,—the one taking ooguisance of all 
our mental states, properly so called, the otker taking 
cognisance, through the senses, of the outer world, ana 
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lbs peculiar forma of external perception. Sensation 
proper is the eonsolousiwtt which we have of certain 
adfectioni of onr bodily organism, and usually ascribe* 
to the outer world the source or cause of those affec¬ 
tions. Perception proper, again, is the mmseionsaSes 
which we have of our bodily organism,—as extended, 
figured, and so forth; and in and through this con- 
soionsness, the immediate apprehension of an external 
material world. Thus, sensation is the consciousness 
which we have of the secondary qualities of mutter, 
ns they are called; namely, colour, taste, flavour, 
savour, and sound; and perception is the consciousness 
which we possess of the primary qualities of matter; 
viz., trhml extension, divisibility, size, density or 
rarity, shape, situation, and so forth. Sensation tied 
perception co-exist in an inverse ratio, as Sir William 
Hamilton has shown, in each of tho five senses. In 
the senses of smell and taste, for example, the sensa¬ 
tional or subjective clement is so obtrusive us to bn 
universally regarded as quite special. Again, those of 
heating, sight, and touch are nearly as universally, 
though not quite so correctly, regarded as objective 
or perceptional. In other terms, the senses ot smell 
and taste aro usually regarded as vehicles of pleasure 
and pain, whilo the senses of hearing, sight, and touch, 
are viewed as informing ns respecting the material 
attributes of sound, colour, and resistance. Yet the 
latter quality—that of resistance—belongs more pecu¬ 
liarly aud obtrusively to the locomotive faculty, as it 
lias jieen called, or the power which the living body 
possesses of removal from one position or state to 
another. It is this faculty which first informs us im¬ 
mediately of the existence of an extra-organic world. 
The externul world, previous to the exercise of this 
power, is wholly intro-organic; but as soon as tho will 
chooses to exert its energy, we are immediately con- 
saions of something offering a resistance to it, uud to 
the locomotive power at oue and the same time. In 
addition to the five senses, there is sometimes recog¬ 
nized a muscular sense, or tho peculiar consciousness 
we experience on the movement of a limb. Such aro 
the feeiingB of lassitude, of fatigue, of ennui, of 
restlessness. This sense, it is obvious, can give us no 
information of anything savo the special slates of our 
own nervous organism. There is a seventh sense, the 
tactus venoreus, us Julius Scalignr called it, which is 
obtrusively subjective. In addition to the primary 
and original powers possessed by the senses, there is 
a secondary or acquired power, which some of them 
obtain by the education of experience. Such aro the 
knowledge of distance and of solidity, which every one 
of as at first sight ascribes to tho sense of sight, and 
which is lio less demonstrably certain to be derived 
originally from the sense of touch. It is only by a 
series of oft-repeated judgments respecting tbo colour 
and tho comparative size of olijccls, that we learn to 
ascribe to each something lifco its proper distance and 
size, and this always at first ia conjunction with tho 
sente of touch. 

It has been already observed that consciousness pro¬ 
perly belongs to whatever occupies the regards of the 
mind, be it ati external object or an iuternul one, 
a thought, a feeling, or a volition. Consciousness is 
in every mind occasionally clear or indistinct, ac¬ 
cording to the degree of attention which is given to tho 
objects of consciousness. Aro tho objects of con¬ 
sciousness indistinct? This arises, caieris pvtrihus, 
ftam the degree of attention being obstructed and 
faint which is brought to bear on those objects. 
Are tho objects of consciousness clear ? This arises 
frpm tho degree of attention^ given to them being 
intense and free. It is impossible here to purauotbo 
subject of indistinct or unconscious states of mind, 
but those who are curious will find much interesting 
Cpoculalion on an obscure subject in tho “petitea 
perceptions” of Leibnitz, and tho “latent modifica¬ 
tions" of Sir William Hamilton. Attention then may 
be'defined os consciousness in pursuit of a definite 
object. Or consciousness intensified. Aim it is to be 
observed that attention often exists to a high degree 
where volition has no place whatever. Bach, for 
example, as when one is excited by some violent pas- 
don, it u notorious that tho will, exert itself how it 
may, oaitnot withdraw the mind from fixing its most 
* violent attention on tho otject of admiration or die* 
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like, until tho passion baa in some degree cooled. Of 
coarse, where the will and the attention no tUM/Of**, 
or where the will and the desire point in u M|riime 
direction, it is then that we may be said. mfilytb hp 
conscious of the objects which occupy us. Attention; 
then, being necessary to every act Of conscioUsum,' 
and particularly to every clear and distinct act, tkojje 
two powers taken together constitute the uMiiitittVe 
power of the rniud. But if the mind were 
of any power of retaining its acquired percepfSggj, Ofi 
knowledge, aud oven all consciousness, 
transitory kind, would *bo utterly irapossinw, <# alto 
would it bo if ihe mind wore destitute of any poWey 
of reproducing its ideas, and of representing them when 
they were summoned before its bar. Thus we have, 
by the combination of retention and recollection, the 
faculty of memory, as ordinarily understood. And it 
may be observed, that it is very probable that no ob» ’ 
ject whioh has once occupied tho distinct consciousness 
of nny mind can ever be entirely oflacod. We oannot 
often recollect at tlio moment something that we are 
assured our memory has got stored away in some out 
of the way recess, and the chances are that we shall 
stumble over this very thing that wo are in search of, 
it may be days, months, or years after. It is the re¬ 
collective power that we all are more or Irbs deficient 
in much more than the retentive. Again if I try, 
through my memory, to recall aome event or soene n 
which I am interested, the mind must have Some 
inhere or plnco to put that which is summoned before 
its consciousness. It must cither bold it in tbe gtmsp 
of tho pure intellect, or, if being pioturable, it must 
bo banded over to the ivuighmtion. If the former, 
it belongs properly to the intuitive and symbolical 
knowledge of logic; if the latter, it Is properly the 
work of the fancy. Dr. Manscl, of Oxford, combines 
bijth powers under the general head of representative 
consciousness, without apparently discriminating very 
sharply in this relation the conceptive power of the 
mind from the power of forming pictures. (For con¬ 
ception, judgment, end reasoning, see Logic.) As 
closely connected with the phenomena of memory and 
imagination, wo have the laws of mentul eugqeetitm or 
association, not only as lying very near the foundation 
of those faculties, but ruling in a large measure tho 
entiro territories of tho mind; for suggestion holds 
away over all its phenomena, except tlioso that came 
tinder the category of necessary truths. A syllogism, 
affords a convenient example in logic, and the rela¬ 
tions of parent and child, of greater and less, and of 
cause and effect, arc instances in metaphysics. There 
is, probably, no subject that bus culled forth more of 
thn atlcntiouof tho highest minds in speculative phi¬ 
losophy than this very ono of suggestion. Without 
going into the history «f the subjeut, it can only be 
observed that probably tbo subject lias been treated 
best by Aristotle, Hobbes, Hume, and Sir Wm. 
Hamilton. The views of tho lalter respecting the 
phenomena of association are that they resolve them¬ 
selves into the special laws of—1. repetition; 2. in¬ 
direct remembrance; and 3. preference. This appear* 
to be the most complete analysis which those hum 
have yet received 1. The law of repetition rune thus: 
Thoughts co-ideutieal in mule, but differing in time, 
tend to suggest each other. 2. The law of indirect 
rcmcmbriiu -o is that thoughts once co identical in 
time, ure—differ as they in»y among themselves—again 
suggestive of each oilier, and that in the mutual order 
which they originally held. 3. The taw of preference 
is this, that thoughts aro suggested, not merely by a 
general relation between each other, batlh proportion 
to tbe interest these thoughts liuve to tbe individual 
mind. (See Association.) (For an analysis of the 
passions, emotions, desires, the moral faculty, aud 
the will, tbe reader is referred to the article Ethics.) 
There are certain facts of coiisciousnesa of a necessary 
character, that though at first mainly derived throng'll 
experience, yet," when once acquired, possess an irre- . 
aistible truth. These are what aro called A priori 
truths in tho Kantian and modern philosophy, as con- 
trusted with those other branches of knowledge which 
we derive wholly through experience, and which receive 
tbe namo of d posteriori. Buck are, to take the easiest 
instances, tho truth* of arithmetic, geometry, logic, 
and eo forth. Ho conceivable power :*n nuuto tu» da 
«. :■+ 
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wo ore st present constituted—and tbit it >U that that it is wholly • mental sUmiont Which it gained by- 
psychology trouble* itself about—think of two sad two the application of such truth*. We nave experience 
at being anything else than four, or that two straight of nonting but finite ana relative objects, as we bad 
lines, by any possibility, can inclose a space, or that experience just now only of material surfaces. Have 
the same individual can be both tall and short at the we any faculty or faculties whioh wflt enable ns to 
flume time, judged bj a single standard of height* It transcend those limited objects and enable ns to con* 
is quite the reverse with such a truth as that day and template infinitude and absolute existence? If we 
night succeed each other every twenty-four hours; weigh those necessary troths one by on®, wo shall 
for we have only to go to Lapland to find that truth find no warrant for maintaining that logic can give 
no longer holding. The former arc necessary or us snch powers, and the question is, can metaphysics 
a priori truths, thelatter is a contingent or a vmteriori or ethics do so? But when we put logic out of court, 
oue. Now, the laws of association, which liavo just wc put eomprehenelon, clear and distinct, out of court 
been considered, while thoy can readily afford explana- along with it. What then remains? Nothing but 
lions of the contingent facts of consciousness, can give belief. Logic deals wholly with the comprehensible j 
no clue at all to an explanation of those necessary ones, ontology deals wholly with belief. We cannot compre- 
One ia not a wbit surer that two and two make four, bend tilings in thcmsolvcs, yet wo all believe in them, 
after the hundredth experiment, than he was after the Experience rules logic; ontology rules the highest 
first; which is not the case where suggestion holds beliefs we possess.— lief. Hamilton's Lecture* onlltta* 
swny. Do 1 know any better after having examined phi/eiei ; Dr. Hansel's Melupkysien, or the article in 
a thousand objects, that the qualities of eaeli aud all of the Encyclopedia Erilannica under this head; Hamil- 
them express to consciousness ns many distinct sub- ton’s edition of lteid’e Works; Dugald Stewart’s 
stances, then I did after examining tho first object? Wurlce; Kant's Kritik dee reinen Vernunft ,• Cousin’s 
Do I know any better after observing a thousand Lecturee ou ihe History of Speculative Philosophy,' Ac. 
changes, that oach and all of them imply a cause, than Metastasis.^ tnc-t&s'-lut-eis (Or. methistem, I trans* 
I did after witnessing the first change with intelligence? fer), in Med., is the sudden transference of a diseased 
Can my knowledge of tho fact that ingratitude is at notion from one part o'* ,ie body to another; as when a 
all times worthy of condemnation he said to bo iin- cutaneous eruption is ■ I denly checked by exposure to 
proved by my yoara ? Are not each and all of those cold, and the disease attacks a deep-seated part; or, 
truths incontestable onoe and for ever ? Those judg- in gout, where the disease suddenly shifts from tho 
meuts which seem to possess this quality of necessity, font to the atomaoh, or some other internal part, 
whieli no theory of the laws of suggestion can explain, Metempsychosis, me-tem-se-kof-sie (Or. mete, be- 
are reducible to three heads:—!. Logical judgments, yond, aud empeueko, I animate), 1 b the supposed trans- 
springing from the lows of identity, contradiction, and migration of souls from ono body to another. This 
excluded middle, are wholly of this clues. Such are the idea belongs to tho oldest religions of India and 
truths of arithmetic aud geometry; as, tho sums of Egypt. Pythagoras, who is Baid to have borrowed his 
equals are themselves equal, and two straight lines notion from tho Egyptians, held that after death men’s 
Cannot inclose a space. Dr. Mansel, in his “ Metanhy- souls passed into other bodies, of this or that kind, 
eics,” ranks tho latter judgment under the head of aocording to the life they had lod. This is also a proroi- 
mathcmatioal judgments, as distinguished from logical nont fcaturo in the systems of Bruhminism aud Bud* 
ones; but there appears to he no necessity for this, as dliism, which represent tho soul us passing after death 
the judgment is wholly explicable on the logical prin- into tho body of a higher or lower animal^ as a reward 
oiple of contradiction. Mathematical judgments lire of virtue or a penalty for vico. Human lileis regarded 
Only logical ones applied to continuous or discrete only as a link in a chain of conditions through wliioh 
quantity.—2. Metaphysical judgments expressing an tho soul parses in a long career, of procession from 
apparently necessary relation between what is known God end return to him. A period of 12,000 divine 
and what is unknown; ns that every quality implies a years, ench embracing 300 human years,, is assigned as 
substance in which it inheres, and that every change the period for transformations and purification, alter 
implies some cause. Such are tho laws, when earned which the soul receives its reward of being absorbed iu 
into their highest development, on which hang entirely the divine nature. Plato maintained the pre-existence 
our beliefs of the permanent existence utid ideutily of of. the soul beforo its appearance in.man, and that of 
the human self, or tho permanence and reality of the this prior state it retained somo dim reminisoenoBS. 
outer world and of tho perpetual existence of a Maker After death, according to its peculiar qualities, it 
or both the outer world and the inner.—3. Moral seeks a now body suitable to it. Every soul, fcooording 
judgments, or such ns stale tho immutable obligation to him, returns to its original source in 10,900 years, 
of certain courses of conduct,—ns, Ho just, bo kind, Tho idea of. metempsychosis subsequently appears in 
be courageous, bo honest, bo grateful,—are, so far as tho speculations of the Nco-l’lulonista, in the.Oabalaof 
we can soe—and that is all that psychology has to do the Jews, and oven in the writings of Origan. Iu 
with—altogether incontestable. There is no man in recent times, the system was revived by Fourier, 
his senses who would imposo on his fellow the general Metem ptosis, me-temp-to'-si* (Or. meta, after, aud 
obligation “be unjaat,” however many men our law pipto, I full), iu Chron., is a term used to express the 
courts may find to transgress the general obligation in solar equation necessary to prevent the new moon 
special instanocs. from happening a day loo late; as proffmplosis signifies 

If tiie mind possesses necessary and nnivcrsaltruths, the lunar equation necessary to prevent the new moon 
a question of somo interest hero arises, Can wo happening too soon, 
lioroby transcend tho experience of consciousness, Metkohic Stones. (See Aekolite.) 
transcend, indeed, tho hounds of all possible expert- . Metkohoiogy, mede-or-ol'-o-je (Or. mefeoros, raised 
onoe? Necessity not being a result of experience, in tho air; logon, a discourse), tho science whioh treats 
arising, indeed, from tho application of certain native of the phenomena which occur in tho atmosphere and 
principles of the mind to the foots or phenomena of leads us to inquire into their properties and relations, 
consciousness, at first sight would seem to warrant the In all conditions and stations in life, men are led, by 
belief that by those very principles of universality aud motives of necessity or comfort, to study the appear* 
necessity which have just beeu evolved, it is possible ance of the atmosphere and sky, in order to arrive at 
, for thought to contemplate in their realities those somo indications of the weather. Every varying ftp* 
troths which transcend experience. Let us refleot. pearancc whioh may .betoken some change is carefully 
We have never seen a perfect geometrical surface, stored up in the minds of sailqrs, fishermen, husband- 
ov that pons aiiuorum of schoolboys, a perfect point men, shepherds, and hunters. These results form a 
or lipe. Vet how readily we can abstract from the vague body of rules, in which foots are often stated 
wood or paper, on which such objects are usually pro- oorrectly, but, through credulity, ignorance, and super* 
eented to in, the material element whioh clogs the stition, they aro so freqnootly mixod up with erroneous 
apprehension, and seise upon the pure point, line, deductions, that they form an unsafe basis for 
surface which tuck behind. Now, no one requires to the science. From these esuses arises the disposition 
bb told that for the exercise of suoh abstracts?,**, the to refor the ordinary changes of the weather to the 
haaesaary conception of pure space is essential. What influehae of the moon or stars, and also to look upon 
. dd** this show us P . It shows that there must always comet* and meteor* asthe forerunners of ontkstrppnSs, 
is** a basis for the neoeseary truth to work upon, and eitfiWtp the moral or physic*! world. TbeMetoiy of 
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metoprcfloCT Ja difficult to trace, since little Informa¬ 
tion is taw upon it by the records of antiquity, The 
observation* of the ancients were chiefly directed to 
changes in the weather; and by parsonalassiduity they 
were enabled to prognosticate often with considerable 
certainty. The philosophers of old were willing to ex¬ 
plain the phenomena by the most vague hypotheses, re¬ 
ferring thorn to stellar and planetary influences. There 
were also to bo found, in those times, persons who woro 
believed to possess supernatural influence over atmo¬ 
spheric changes. The priests of Bamothraeo promised 
auspicious winds to such as consulted their sacred ora¬ 
cle ; and Empedocles, of Sicily, boasted in his song of a 
knowledge of the mystic art. At the fountain Hnguo,in 
Arcadia, in tho time of drought, the priests of Jupiter 
woro accustomed to oiler up sacriiioes—touching the 
water with au oaken wand—when presently a vapour 
rose, and shortly afterwards a pleasant rain descended. 
Such miraculous powers were believed to be given to 
mortals even in moro recent times; in the reign of 
Constantine, Sopater of Apamoa was put to death 
because he was supposed to hum stilled the winds and 
thereby caused the plague which then raged at Con¬ 
stantinople. As tho study of natural science progressed, 
the cosnol precursors of phenomena were separated 
from the real causes, false conclusions were refuted, 
and the empty terrors to which they gave rise were 
dissipated. By widely-extended observations in all tho 
realms of natural science, at length were gained the 
general rales by which tho phenomena of tlio atmo¬ 
sphere arc regulated. From chemistry, meteorology 
borrows her analysis to determine (he composition of 
tho air itself, of'the substances which it contains and 
by whieh it is acted upon; the manner in which tho 
different processes of ovaporution, freezing, thawing, 
Ac., go on, and how they affect the slate of the atmo¬ 
sphere ; the action of those invisible and imponderable 
agents, light, heat, electricity, Ac., and their tremen¬ 
dous results. From physics, meteorology takes the 
mechanical action of these and similar powers und 
substances, tho weight and velocity of the air, the laws 
of the reflection, refraction, and motion of light, Ac. 
By these aids, the science of meteorology explains the 
formation, fall, or deposition of hail, snow, rain, dew, 
and frost; tho action of thunder and lightning; tho 
prevalence of certain winds and their particular pro¬ 
perties ; the effect of the position of a count ry and tho 
nature of its surface on itB climate and productions; 
and the naturo and cause of meteors. In order to 
arrive at correct result s w itli respect to sev era) of these 
branches of meteorology, several useful instruments 
have been invented, which w ill be found described under 
tho articles Bahomktkr. llxcaowsTrn, tuid Thermo- 
HETKE. Tho render will also find branches of this 
interesting und important subject treated of under 
the articles Am, Atmosphere, Cloud, Hvapora- 
mow, Fbkbmng, Heat, Light, Electricity, Phy¬ 
sical Gboobaphy, 8now, Ac.— lief. Suussuro’s K*xai» 
gur VXLygomi ne; De Luc’s Idem tur la Meteoro- 
logic i and Darnell's Meteorological Reeayt and Obeer- 
valiont. . „ 

Meteors, me'-te-orz (Or. mcltora). —In a general 
sense, this term is applied to any of the various physical 
phenomena which have their origin in the atmo¬ 
sphere. (See MsSKOBOLOflY.d In a more restricted 
Sense, however, the word denotes those fiery and 
luminous bodies which appear suddenly and ut uncer¬ 
tain times either in the atmosphere or in higher regions. 
Amongst these may be mentioned the bolie, or lire-ball, 
a luminous meteor of great splendour, moving with 
on ti« idi»rahlft velocity at various altitudes, and frequently 
of great magnitude. The meteor is generally accom¬ 
panied by a tail, and disappears tn scintillations, 
attended sometimes by an _ explosion, occasionally 
leaving a luminous track behind, after it has become 
invisible. Fire-balls occasionally accompany meteoric 
atones in their descent; nevertheless, these phenomena 
must be considered independent, for the bolis may 
appear without the meteorolite, and vice vend. Many 
extraordinary meteors have been seen and recorded: 
one of Abe moist remarkable is that described by 
JBlagden in the “ Philosophical Transactions.” It 
occurred on tho 18th August, 1783, about 8 p.ro., 
and was risible over a wide orient of Europe, oom 
the north of Ireland to Boom, frequently changing its 
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form and colour. It crossed the senith at Edinburgh, 
and then appeared round and of a greenish colour, 
costing a shade upon the ground of a similar tint j a 
tail of considerable length attended it. At Orecgwioh . 
it'appeared like two bright balls, followed by a number 
of others, connected together by a luminous body, sow . 
finally terminating in ablaze, tapering to a point: tho 
colours of the balls were different. The height or this 
meteor was estimated to be far above tho surface df 
our atmosphere, its speed was not less than l,0w 
yards per minute, and ita diameter was computed at 
3.800 yards. Cnvalln describes this meteor as se«n at 
Windsor, when its explosion was beard like u peal Of 
thunder, ten minutes after its rupture was observed. 
Ou the 18th November, 1808, about 8-5 a.m., a brilliant 
meteor appeared iu Loudon, rendering legible the 
writings ou tlie signboards. Many othor meteors, of. 
more or less brilliancy, hove been observed at varmtt 
times. 

IllLmon, tnelh'-od (Gr. mrthodne, a way), is the 
means or path by widen we proceed to the attainment 
of some object or uim. It tbia sense, every art and 
science has its own proper method; but besides this, ’ 
there is a universal method, or a science of taefUbd, 
by which every step in our progress through the whole 
cirelo of art and science should be directed. ” The 
relations of things," says Coleridge, “ form the prime 
object*, or, so to speak, tho mutoriula of method; and 

tho contemplation of those relations is the iudiapousalfle 
condition of thinking methodically.'’ (See Coleridge 
on Method, introduction to Kheyoloptedia Metropo • 
lifana .} Descartes has also written a discourse on 
Method, in which lie lays down four general rules to be 
observed in carrying out investigation. (See Ca rtssiaV 
Philosophy.) Method iu usually described as llidfourlh 

art of logic, and ** may be called, in general, the act of 

isposing well a series of many thoughts, either for the 
discovering truth when we nre ignorant of it, or for 
proving it (o others when it is already known. Thus 
there are two kinds of method,—one for discovering 
truth, which is called analysis, or tho method of reso¬ 
lution, and which may also be called tho method of 
invention; and the other for explaining it to others 
when wo have found it, which is called synthesis, or 
tho method of composition, and which may he also 
called the method of doctrine.”—Pert 'Royal Xjogie, 
(See Logic.) 

Methodists, meth'-od-iefe .—Under this term are 
comprehended two principal and several subordinate 
sects, having totally distinct ecclesiastical organisa¬ 
tions. Tho two grand sections also differ from each 
other upon points of doctrine, the one profaning'Jfcb- 
niiniun, the other Calvinistic sentiments. The former 
nro tho followers of John Wesley, and known as 
“Wesleyan Methodists,” the latter the followers of 
George Whitfield, and commonly termed Calriniatfo 
Methodists. The Wesleyan Metliodista comprise the 
“Original Connexion,” “ New Connexion,” “Primi¬ 
tive Methodists,” ” Bible Christiana,” ” United Metho¬ 
dist Free Church," and “ Wesleyan taformers." The 
Culvinistio Methodists are the “Countess- of Hun¬ 
tingdon’s Connexion,” and “Welsh Calvinistic Metho¬ 
dists.” In 1730, John Wesley, when a fellow of Lhtt- 1 
coin College, Oxford, with Ins brother Charles and a 
few others, began to hold small evening meetings for 
religious exercises. The name of Methodists was given 
to tin m on account of their regularity and strictness 
of conduct. The society was broken bp by the de¬ 
parture of tho Wesleys far Georgia, as chaplains far- 
the colony which had been planted there. They rd«* 
turned to England in 1738. Hitherto they had held 
the opinions of extreme high churchmen j but a ehsngw 
having taken place in their views, they were debarred 
from officiating in the pulpit, and had recourse to- 
preaching in private houses, fields, or waysides, ffc* 1 
result of their preaching Was a general awakening Ott 
the subject of religion throughout the land, tuidAhoi* 
followers became so numerous that it wae BcoesSwiji'M* 
form them into societies, and to draw up eertaftt'>Ui«so 
for their guidance. The ou)y, Condition of merabartfcii 
was “ a desire to flee from the Wroth to come, add M 
saved from their irfoe.” Members, however,- • 


mission, ware expected (l) to abstain from doing h*rtn, 
by avoiding evil of every sort, as qwA7ML! 
drunkenness, swearing, profaning the Lords day,*n' 
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Writable or unprofitable conversation, the buying or 
gelling of uncustomed goods, &o.; (31 to do good of 
•vefr pc«4hle tort, and, m far aa possible, to aU men j 
(3) to attend upon aU the ordinances of God. The 
peculiarities of the Wesleyan polity now developed 
themselves. In dune, 1841, the first conference was 
held in London; the different parts of the kingdom 
were divided into circuits, ana lay preachers were 
appointed. The doctrine* held by the Wealeyane are 
substantially according with the Artiolea of the Estab¬ 
lished Church, interpreted in their Arminian sense. 
They maintain the doctrines wif original depravity, 
an unlimited atonement, justification by faith, sud'a 
divine assurance of acceptance with God. Wesley 
distinctly declared himself an Arminian on the subject 
of predestination, understanding it in a sense not con¬ 
trary to the doctrine of redemption, und the possible 
salvation of the whole human race. The public services 
of the Methodists present a combination of the forms 
of the Church of England with the usual practice of 
dissenting churches. In the larger chapols, the Church 
liturgy is used, and in all, the sacrament is adminis¬ 
tered according to the Church of England rubric. 
XiOve-feasts are occasionally celebrated, and on tbe 
last day of every year a solemn midnight mooting is 
held. One principal feature of Mothndism is the 
system of classes, each being composed of about twclso 
persons, one of whom is appointed leader, whose 
doty it is to meet his class once a week, couvcrso with 
Moh member, hear from him a statement of his 
spiritual condition, and give appropriate counsel. A 
society consists of one or more of these classes, and 
several of these societies form a circuit, which gene¬ 
rally includes a town nml the neighbouring villages. 
The puhlio worship of these societies in each circuit 
is conducted by two descriptions of preachers,— 
the one clerical, the other lay. The former are set 
apart entirely for the work of the ministry, and are 
supported by funds raised for that purpose. Prom 
one to four of these “ itinerant preachers" are I 
Appointed annually, for not exceeding three years in 
Succession, to euoh circuit. Their ministry is not 
eonfiued to any particular chapel, hut they net inter¬ 
changeably according to a plan generally re-made errry 
quarter, a preacher seldom officiating more than ono 
Sunday in a chapel without a change. The lay, or 
“looaP' preaohers, as they are called, follow secular 
callings, and preach on the Sundays nt the places 
arranged for them on the above plan. Besides 
preaching in tho various chapels in their respective 
circuits, the itinerant preachers administer the 
aocraments of baptism and the Lord's supper. Oue 
or other of them, acoording to arrangement, meets 
•very elass in his oirouitonce every quarter parsonallv, 
converses with every member, and distributes to dll 
who have walked orderly during the past three months 
• ticket of membership. One of the ministers in 
each circuit nets os superintendent. The highest 
Wesleyan court is the Conference, composed exclusively 
of ministers. It derives its authority from a deed 
of declaration, executed by Mr. Wesley in 1784, nnd 
whioh provided that after his death 100 persons, named 
in the deed, being preaohers and expounders of God’s 
Holy Word, should exercise the authority whioh 
Wesley himself possessed to appoiut. preachers to the 
various -chapels. Vacancies arc to ho filled up by the 
remainder at the annual conference. Representatives 
seleoted by the district meetings, and such other 
ministers as are appointed or permitted to attend, are 
•Bowed to take part in the proceedings, and even to 
vote, though no decision is binding that has not the 
eonetion of the legal hundred. Tho Conference must 
?» wj“t least five days, and not more than three weeks, 
ft examines into the moral and mmiaterial character 
a e J**7 preacher, receives candidates on trial, and 
somite ministers into the connexion, and appoints 
presellers to particular circuits or stations, it also 
a general superintendence over the various 
wstitutions of the body, including the appointment of 
wh£n 8 i£°™? ,tte ®' ln , th « *'Original Connexion," to 
a£n»l l .nf,* t T <> r t m . Rtta apply, there were, 

to tho religious censns of 1881, 428 circuits 
w l»bS4 ordained preachers, end 

and 14,0*X> lay preaohers. In England 
, o»d Vi ales, there were M7«chapeU, with accommoda- 
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tion for1,447,880 petsons. On81st March, 1851, th# at¬ 
tendance was—morning, 403,714: afternoon, 888,064; 
evening, 867,850. The “Methodist Hew Connexion" 
originated in a dispute that took place soon alter 
Wesley’s death, in 1701, regarding the admission of 
the laity to some participate in the government of 
tho body. In the Original Connexion, aU authority is 
virtually rested in the preachera; tbe Hew Connexion, 
on tbe contrary, admits the principle of lay participa¬ 
tion in cliuroh government. The separation took 
place in 1787, and the Hew Connexion was formed 
under the leadership of the Bev. Alex. KUhem. In 
doctrine, and all the essential and distinctive features 
of Wesleyan Methodism, they are both alike j the 
Arminiun tenets, and the outline of eeoloeiastioal 
machinery, comprising classes, cirouite, districts, and 
conference, ore the same in both. In 1851, they hod 
207 chapels and stations, with accommodation for 
86,064 persons. The “ Primitive Methodists," some¬ 
times known as the Banters, originated in Stafford¬ 
shire, in 1810, in consequence of a desire among cer¬ 
tain persons to revive the spirit and fervour of the 
early preaohers. Their dootrincs and ecclesiastical 
polity are similar to those of the Original Connexion, 
except in tho admission of lay members to the Con¬ 
ference. Tho number •»€ chapols and other places of 
worship in 1851 was 471, with accommodation for 
368,316 persons. Tho iiible Christians," or Bryanites, 
are not tho result of any secession from the Methodist 
body, but grew up as an independent community, and 
adopted the essential principles of Molhodism. Its 
founder was one William O’Bryan, a Wesleyan local 
preacher in Cornwall, who left that body in 1815, and 
began to form societies upon tho Methodist plan. In 
doctrine, they do not differ from the other bodies of 
Armininn Methodists. In 1851, they had in England 
and Wales 463 chapels, <So., with 66,834 sittings. The 
“Wesleyan Methodist Association" originated in a 
dispute in 1834, regarding the establishment of a theo¬ 
logical institution, aud one minister who opposed it, 
and certain of hie sympathisers, wore expelled from 
tho connexion, and formed a new body. Tbe lay 
element has here more influenae in matters of ebaron 
discipline than with tbe Old Connexion, and the Anpnal 
Assembly (answering to the Conference) is composed of 
snch itinerant and looal preachers and other* as tho 
circuits, societies, or churobes may elect, the number 
of representatives being regulated by the number of 
constituents—oirouits with less than 500 members 
sending one; from 600 to 1,000, two; and above 1,000, 
three representatives. In 1851, there were in England 
and Wales 418 ohapels, &e., with 88,813 sittings. This 
hotly has lately become united with a number Of the 
Wesleyan Reformers, under the name of the “ United 
Methodist Free Church.” The “ Wesleyan Reformers " 
separated from tbe Original Connexion in I860, in 
conscqnenoo of the expulsion of certain ministers, who 
refused to repudiate all oonnexion with certain anony¬ 
mous pamphlets, reflecting against certain proceedings 
of the Conference. It ia calculated that tbit pro¬ 
ceeding led to the loss of 100,000 members to the con¬ 
nexion. The Reformers, however, do not wish to be 
regarded as a separate church, or oven as an inde¬ 
pendent connexion, but profess a high regard for the 
communion from which they consider themselves to 
have been illegally expelled. Nearly a half of them 
have, however, as already stated, united themselves 
with tbe “Wesleyap, Methodist Association," The 
“ Cal vinistio Methodists ” were the follower* of George 
Whitfield, after he separated from Wesley, on the 
doctrine of election. The only sects now existing of 
this class are the Countess of Hnntingdoa’s Connexion 
and the Welsh Colvinistie Methodists, most of tfae 
other congregations having become gradually absorbed 
into the Congregational body. Tbe countess of Hun¬ 
tingdon was one of those that were deeply impressed 
by tbe preoohing of Whitfield, and by his oMee the 
assumed a kind of leadership over his followers, 
ereoting chapels, appointing preachers, and estab¬ 
lishing a college. The doctrine* of this oo&hexion an> 
almost identical with them of the Church of England, 
and the form of worship dees not differ materially. 
In ecclesiastical government, the congregational polity ■ 
is practically adopted. In 1851, tbe number of 
ehapeis belonging to this eonateitet was 100, with 








38,727 sittings. The M W6Uh CsMaiatieMefchadigte ’* 
©yfghtated ftom the preaching* of .one H®#el Harris, 
about 1736. The movement spread very rapidly, and 
societies were formed, ana a system or organization 
carried out. The "Quarterly Aesooiatjod " corresponds 
to the Wesleyan Conference, and consists of. all 
the preachers ana leaden of societies in the connexion. 
The preachers are itinerant, and only acertain number 
of them are ordained to administer the saeramentB. 
Their doctrines are substantially in accordance with 
the Articles of the Established Church, understood in 
their Calvioistic sense. The number of their chapels 
in 1861 was 628, with accommodation for 211,951 
persons. 

Msthyl, nefh'-tte (Gr. mtfku, wine; vie, wood), in 
Cliem., 0,H„ C t ll,. The ilrst of the hydrocarbomo 


CUem., 0,H„ C„1I,. The ilrst of the hydrocarbomo 
radicles of the alcohols. It is a pwapus body, slightly 
heavier than air, and burning with a bluish flame. It 
is not liquefied by a cold of 0°*F«hr. It is obtained 
by acting on iodide of methyl with zinc. Its most im- 

K ‘ nt compound is metbylio alcohol, or wood spirit. 

o enters into the composition of the essential of 
Qaultheria proeumbens, which is a salicylate of the 
oxide of methyl, and may bo prepared artificially by 
distilling wood spirit with sulphuric and salicylic acids. 

Methylated Alcohol, or Methti-athu Spirit, 
meth'-e-lai-ted, spirits of wlno to which have been 
added certain proportions of shell-lac and metliylic 
alcohol, or wood spirit, for rendering tho mixture un- 
potabls. The mixture is allowed Wy the government to 
he sold without exeiso duty, for tho purposes of manu¬ 
facture only. Numerous instances have,. however, 
lately occurred iu which tho methylated spirit has been 
"doctored** and Hold for the purposes of dram- 
drinking. Methylated spirit is extensively employed as 
a solvent of resins and gums for varnishes, aniline 
colours, and for nearly every use to which ordinary 
alcohol was formerly applied. 

Mxtokio Cycle, melon'-ik, the cynic of the moon, 
a period of 19 solar years, after which the new aud full 
moon fall on the same days of the year as they did 
19 yearn before. This cycle was the inventioo of 
Meton, a celebrated Athenian philosopher, who 
flourished about 432 n.o. The Metonio cycle con¬ 
tained 0,940 days, which exceeds the true length of 
19 solar years by nine aud a half honrs nearly. On 
the other hand, it exceeds the length of 235 lunations, 
qr synodic revolutions of the moon, by seven honrs and 
a half only. The frainors of the ecclesiastical calendar 
altered the distribution of the lunar months when they 
adopted this cycle, in order to accommodate them to 
the Julian intercalation. By this alteration, every 
three periods or 0,010 days wore followed by one of 
0,039. Consequently, the mean length of tho cycle 
was 8,0391 days, which coincides exactly with 19 Julian 
yean. In tho ecclesiastical calendar, tho number of 
the year in the cvcle is called the golden number. The 
cycle is supposed to commence with the year in which 
the new moon falls on the let of January. 

Mxtoxymy, me-tem'-e-me (Gr. metommia, from «t eta, 
change, and ouoma, a name), in Bhet., is a figure of 
speech by which the name of one thing, or idea, is 
substituted for that of another, to which it atanda in 
the relationship of cause and effect, container and 
contained, or sign and thing signified; as when grey 
hairs are used to denote old age; the cap for the 
liquor contained in it; the sceptre for regal power. 

Metope, net'-o-pe (Gr. mela, between; ope, an 
aperture), in Arch., the square biece or interval be- 
tween the triglypbs iu the Doric frieze. In its original 
Grade meaning, the word signified the distance be¬ 
tween one apertnre or hole and another, or between 
one triglyph and another, the triglyphs being supposed 
to he solives or joists that fill the apertures. The 
ancients were iu the habit of ornameuting the metopes 
with carved works or with paintings representing the 
beads of oxen, vessels, and other objects need in 
aaorifloing. The metope is omitted in the Ionic and 
Goriathien orders, probably on account of the difficulty 
experienced In disposing the triglypbs or metopes in 
symmetrical proportion. 

Xmi, in versification. (See Psosody.) 

. ttsrato Botw, me'lrik, ia the name given to a 
' system of weights aud measures at present in me in 
£»ncg, Belgium, Holland, Spun, Italy, Portugal, 
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disorder, anfreoointnends the adoption of a simple 
uniform ayitou, with a view not only to the bentiLvw > 
our internal trade, but to facilitate our commercial ittj-. 
tercouree with foreign countries. Tho weights end ■ 
measures of the British empire are enforced, byiarwiup 
acts of parliament, iff ten different systems, 
are in actual ueo:—1st, Grains divided di— 
scientific purposes; 2nd, Troy weight; 3rd 
weight; 4th, Bankers* weight: 5th. Apot 
weight; 6th. Diamond and Pearl weights; 7th. Avoir* 


PS 


wuigiib j Wtii| xraiiari o wnguv j wvu* eajpwnensu mpi — 

weight; 6lb, Diamond and Pearl weights; 7th, Avoir* 
dupois weight; 8th, Hay and Straw weights; 91®, Wool 
weight; 10th, Coal weight. Of measures, there ore 
the yard, foot, inch, ell, nail, knot, league; the geo* 
graphical. Scotch, Irish, aud common mile t threesortf 


Scotch, Irish, Ac. In dry measure, twenty dtifsyept 
sorts of bushels are used. The price of wheat is ilk Ottf 


load, a b»", or a atone, varies in nearly every market- 
town in England. In fluid measures, a pipe varies 
•filh each particular sort of spirit or wine it is to bon* 
tain. A ton of iron is 20 hundredweights; a ton of 
copper ore is 21 hundredweights; of lead, W4 httn* 
dredweights, and is, in this last instance, termed a 
fodder. The trov ounce is greater than the avoirda- 
pots ounce, yet the avoirdupois tb. is greater than the 
troy lb. These are a few out of tbe interminable tune 
of perplexities of which tho present system is made up. 
Tho metre was originally deemed to be the ten*mittionih' 
part of the diatanoe from the polo of tbe earth to the 
cquntor, measured along the surface of tho sea. In 
1799, however, it wae declared to be the length of tbe 
platinum standard preserved in the arohives at Paris. 
In English measure, its equivalent value is nearly equal 
(o three feet, three inches, and three-eighths of an inch. 
In the metric system the metre is the iundamentalunit 
of measurement; whence the units of superficies, of 
capacity, and of weight, are derived. The whole system 
consists of four principal elements, with their decimal 


am for weight. All these an 
hundredth, and thousandth 


tenth, hundredth, and thousandth parts, widen see 
denominated by tho syllables derived from tbe.Latip 
deci, centi, ana mill); tbe multiples are similarly, V 
tens, bundreda, thousands, tens of thousands, Ac., tb#. 
tinguished by the prefixes, borrowed from the Greek, 
of dtea, hecto. kilo, and mgrla. The subjoined sejfete 
shows the whole metric eystem at a glance s— 


length. 
Millimetre, 
f Millimetre. 
Decimetre. 

SnH 

Decametre. 

Hectometre. 

Kilometre. 

Myriaamtiw 


Musenss or 


Surf'tee. Capacity. Weight. 

Milligram. 

Ootlare. Centilitre, Oeutlgnun. 
(Mot used). Decilitre. Decigram, 
Ana Lira* ilua 
Deaan. Decalitre. Decegrxm, 
Hectare. Heetolitm, Hrctogruu. 

KUoiitra. illlograu. 

Myriagiam. 

Quintal, 

Ton. 


Paorownm*. 


i.«m3erik' v 
teeth yen, 
Utkin ;*■ 

om --*- 
10 times. . 

too ttmn : 
l two tines ' 

saw 

i,oofl^ooti«n 


The whole of the multiple* end subdivision* of Hi0P 
metric eystem are decimal, and the reduction from stth- 
denomination to tbe other is performed bytoaltiplyaM^ 
by 10 or its multiples, or dividing by them. There & 
no neceuity to alter the figures, but merely to'Mufr. 
them differently by placing the decimal point stkppfiar^ 
places to the right or left (Sits place in any fcvea fume, 
her, according to tbe tonne of the reqairm dsmm^aa 
turn. Bor example, if we del ire .to iwpreaeagljHpi; 
metres ia decimetres we write 627490' * if 4 hhKpP& 
reduce it to centimetres we write" £371000*. .IpUhe, 
higher den om i n a ti ons we write SSH‘» deosmetsmq'W 
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637-49 hectometres, &0. For measures of capacity and 
weight the reduction is carried on in precisely the tune 
manner as in that of the metre and its multiples. The 
annexed equivalents of our present system are useful 
in comparing scales of either weight or measure. An 
inch is about 25 Millimetres; a foot, 30) centimetres, 
or 305 millimetres; a yard, 0-911 metro; a quart, 
1-133 litres; a pound, -0-454 kilogram ; an acre, 
0-405 hectare. It is suggested that the introduction of 
the decimal coinage should be postponed until the 
working of the other parts of the metric system has 
been ascertained. The advocate#-of the metric system 
ask for its introduction into the United Kingdom on 
. the ground that our weights and measures Deing so 
CQnfased and contradictory, wesbould adopt such trading 
medium with other nations ms shall enable us to buy 
and sell according to a simple ami substantial plan. 
The metrio system has, it is said, all tho qualities that 
we can desire ibr our purposes. On the other hand, 
those who pretend to be sceptical as to the merits ot’ 
the novel system aver that tho metric system, although 
it has been introduced into France for upwards of half 
a>century, has never been uniformly carried out, either 
in scientific or commercial calculations, or in ordinary 
trade transactions. — Ref. London licoiew, vol. vi., 
Wo. 166; Tho Timet, 3 uly 9,1863. 

Mxtbohomb, meif-ro-nome (Or. metron, measure; 
Home, division}, an instrument employed to mark the 
time of music, constructed of rosewood or mahogany, 
in the shape of an obelisk, and nearly a foot in hcighl. 
There are two kinds: the one rather complicated, hav¬ 
ing a pendulum kept in motion by means of a spring and 
whsefwork, while the other is extremely simple, consist- 
ing merelyjof a pendulum without any machinery, which 
is made to vibrate by striking it with the finger. As 
early as 1698, an instrument upon a like principle) was 
known in France; but it was nut till 1812 that the 
metronome at present in use was invented, some say by 
J, W. Maelzel, while others attribute the discovery of 
the meebenical principle of this instrument to Wiukel 
of 'Amsterdam, and assort that Maelzel only added 
the scale of numbers affixed to the pendulum. Although 
this ingenious little instrument was greatly opposed at 
Itt introduction, it is now generally acknowledged to 
be of greet utility both to composers and performers. 

MltTBOPOMS, me-trop'-o-lio (Gr. meter, mother, and 
petit, oity), is the capital or principal city of a country 
or provinoc, and, as it were, the mother of all tho rest. 
The Woman empire having been divided into thirteen 
dioceses and 120 provinces, caoh diocese and ent-h 
province hod its metropolis or chief city, where the 
prooonaul or viour of the empire hud bis residence. To 
this civil division the ecclesiastical ivas afterwards 
adapted; and the bishop of the capital city had the 
direction of aii'airs, and tho ure-ciuinence over all 
the bishops of the province. He hence received tho 
name of metropolitan or archbishop. The erection of 
metropolitans is referred to the end of tho 3rd 
century, and was confirmed by the council of Mice. 

Mawtoronmw Bruoxita Acts.— The subject of 
making general laws to govern the establishment of 
neighbourhoods would be au interesting study. In all 
countries, the idea has either never been conceived, 
or, if considered, not noted upon. Communities have 
sprung up in au arbitrary manner, commencing, as 
they must havo done, by the ereotion of a single 
dwelling. Others have been superadded, and so a 
neighbourhood has been formed. Bach owner has 
been left to exercise hie choiee, and the law of pro¬ 
perty hns not been interfered with to check his caprice 
or personal convenience. In this irregular manner, 
cities, towns, and other populous districts have been 
formed. A tenacity of ownership has boon inherent in 
the possessor of his particular domain. The law of 
every country is jealous of every attempt to disturb 
a man m the enjoyment of that which is exclusively his 
own. No legislature will permit tins right to be inter¬ 
fered with, exoept to earry out some plan for the 

S euerul good or oonveuienee of the people at large, 
n this country, until very lately, the legislature has 
not thought it At or prudent to Interfere with private 
property, and, generally speaking, prohibitory or 
constraining laws, affecting the tame, have been 
nppase only to the metropolis. These were not intro* 
aaoed until the reign of Elizabeth, and they were very 
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limited in their operation. After the (Ire. of London, 
Sir Christopher Wren suggested a plan for .rebuilding 
tho city. If this had been carried into effect, it would 
hare formed the nUolcus of a splendid metropolis. 
Shortly after this Are, vis., in the 16th A 23od of 
Charles II., two statutes for regulating buildings in 
London wore passed. These were fcUowod by the 
act of 6 & 7 Anne. Another statute was passed in 
tho 33 of Geo. II., and some others were enacted in 
the reign of Geo. III. The chief object of all these 
was to prevent the spread of fire, and tne public health 
or safety formed little or no ingredient in any law 
previous to that which is now in operation. This 1 b 
“ the Metropolitan Building Act, 1856," which extends 
to all places within the limits of the metropolis, as 
deflneahyan act of the samo session of parliament, 
intituled An Art Jor the better locnl Management gf the 
Mctropolin. The building act applies to the regulation 
and supervision of buildings, the structure and 
thickness of walls, recesses and openings in walls, 
tho timbers in walls, brossummers, height and thick¬ 
ness of purapetB and party walls, the construction of 
roofs, chimneys, and flues, close fires and pipes, pro¬ 
jections, tho sizo of rooms and warehouses, uniting 
buildings and otherwiso. The supervision of these 
works is intrusted to 'istrict surveyors, to whom 
notice must be given i - ious to a building or altera¬ 
tion being commenced .<ho can compel compliance 
with tho act by an oribr of justices. Power is also 
given to protect dangerous structures, until application 
c«n bo rnudo to tho owner to do so, and au order can 
be obtained fur the purpose; on failure to comply with 
wbic-li, the commissioners are enabled to pull down 
and remove tho samo. This act was amended by an 
act called “the Metropolitan Building Act (amend¬ 
ment), I860," which directed that the rules of the 
former act, as to tho cubical dimensions of buildings, 
should not apply to such as Hhall bo beyond three miles 
from St. Tsui's, and used for the manufacture of 
machinery and boilers of Bteam-vcssols, provided such 
buildings shall consist of ono floor only, and be con¬ 
structed ‘as therein mentioned. Iu districts beyond 
the limits of the metropolis, some provisions were 
made by the act passed iu 1847, for consolidating in 
one act certain provisions usually contained in acts 
for paving, draining, cleansing, lighting, and improving 
towns, which to Borne exteut regulates buildings, more 
especially as to projections, setting book houses, 
ruinous and dangerous buildings, repairs, consumption 
of smoke in factories, and tho erection and supervision 
of slaughterhouses. This act is incorporated with the 
Local Government Act, 1853, and is operative in all 
places under the jurisdiction thereof, and the latter 
act, in conjunction with the Public Health Act, 1848, 
applies to whitewashing or cleansing houses, and pro¬ 
hibits tho erection of houses over sewers, and estab¬ 
lishes authority over the construction and cleansing of 
drains. 

Mxtbosidgbos, me'-tro-ii-de'-rot (Gr. meton, the 
heart of a tree; «t derot, iron), in Bot., a gen. of tho 
nat. ord. Myrtaoea, The clubs and weapons of the 
South-Sea Islanders are made of the hard wood 
afforded by various species. Tho lignum vita, or Afci 
of New Zealand, belongs to this genus. 

Mexican Antiquities, meV-ei-k&n, — The early con¬ 
dition of Mexico has been partly ascertained by means 
of Mexican pictures, most of wbioh were destroyed by 
the Spaniards. These pictures oontain chronological 
histones, and copies of many of them were made by 
the Mexicans shortly before they were destroyed. The 
most celebrated of theae was in the. possession of 
Siguenza y Gongora, professor of mathematics in the 
university of Mexico in 1698. Although the original 
is lost, a genuine copy remains, of which Humboldt 

g ives a description. It commenees with the deluge of 
oxoox, or the fourth destruction of the world accord¬ 
ing to the Astec cosmogony. Ooxoox and his wife having 
been saved from drowning, tho gilt of speeoh was 
bestowed on their descendants, and fifteen families 
arrived in Mexioo. Another Mexican author, who 
wrote shortly after the conquest, divides the history of 
the world into four great parts i—the age of giants, 
which lasted 6,206 yean; the age of fire, 4,804 years) 
tha ago of winds, 4*010 j and the age of water, 4/138 
yearn -Tho Mexican paintings were executed on 
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skins, Cotton cloth, and. the leave* of the: 


agave. Wien the Spaniard* arrived in Mojdao, civiliza¬ 
tion had to far advanced, that, amongst the Axteoa, the 
right of private property was understood, cities were 
bow, professions and distinction* of rank existed, the 
arts were cultivated with considerable success, Ao. The 
ieoeattitf or pyramids, are amongst the most remark* 
able ejects of Mexican architecture. The pyramid 
of Cholula is 177 feet blah, and comprises a square of 
1,410 feet. It is built of uuburnt bricks and clsy, and 
ia supposed to bavo been built by the ToitecB, who 
preceded the Aztecs. The object of these pyramids is 


unknown | they are generally truncated, and the 
larger ones are often surrounded by a nnmbor of 
smaller ones, which are supposed to have been tombs. 
In the oathedral at Mexico is fixed a circular stone, 
marked with hieroglyphical figures, by which the 
Aztecs denoted the mouths. Not far from it ib a 
atone altar, where human sacrifices were offered up. 
A largo .idol ia also preserved in the Dominican con- 


mm 


being. The pyramids of Papantla, near Vera Cruz, 
are onilt of farge masses of porphyry, and some 
remarkable antiquities hare been of late years dis¬ 
covered at Yucutan. 

Mi’.zebeok. (See DxrnifB.) 

Mezzo, met'-eo, literally, half, middle ; a term in Mils, 
generally employed in conjunction with some other 
word; as mezzo-forte, moderately loud; mezzo-piano, 
rather soft; mezzo-soprano, the middle species of 
female voice. The C clef, when placed on the second 
line of the staff, in order to accommodate the mezzo- 
soprano voice, is termed the mezzo-soprano clef. 

Mezzotihto. (See Ehgbaviso.) 

Mi, mi, the syllable applied by Guido to the third 
note of his hexaehords. It is expressed in the natural 
hexachord by the letter £, and is the third note of the 
major aoale. 

Miasma. (See Malahia.) 

Mica, mi'-tii (from Ltd. mieo, I shine), in Min., a 
mineral having a somewhat metallic lustre, and ca¬ 


rat, although ita head may be said to -par props 
ttonatelv less elongated than the former species. jl 
body of the mouse ie moderately fall, to* 
tapering, the muzzle pointed, the eyeepnaameub 
the ears broad and rounded, the lege ‘ 
the feet rather delicate than otherwise. It'aeenw 
entirely dependent on man, as it is never found fhr 
his dwelling. Although nathrally timid, mioe comI 
ally exhibit great boldness, and they venture quite elm 
to any one who does not molest them. On accoUikt < 
thoir fecundity, conpled with their thievish 
r di 


them. Their great enemy is the oat; bat even ahemy 
unable quite to extirpate them, and thus they do eon* 
sidcrablo mischief. Their ravages, however, 'awHWA 
confined to houses merely, as they do muoh damegft;{n ' 
farmyards by entering corn-stacks, wliers? they gUMV •* 
away to their heart's content. Their enemies,.nevidfs.t' 
man, and the cat and ferret, are weasels, owlt-Iff ' ', 
various species, and the kestrel, oil of whioh make-die ' 
mouse their prey. It has many litters during tkh 
year, and from five to seven young ones in each litter | ,■ 
consequently it soon increases considerably if uodls- 
Un-bed, Thu domestie mouse is common throqijbokit. ' 
the wludo of Europe, and, indeed, hue extended-to. ’ 
America and Australia. Another variety of tbeAftirbw, . 
the wood-mouse (Mas suluaticus), is likewise found 


deposits, being derived from the broken-down gra¬ 
nitic rocks. It consists chemically of the silicates of 
potaBh and alumina, more or less coloured by peroxide 
of iron. The alumina is often partly repluced by lithia, 
magnesia, and lhue. Mica has lately received impor¬ 
tant applications in tho manufacture of transparent 
letters for shop-windows and of smoke-shades to 
gas jets. 

Micas, Boos op, mi'-kil, is one of tho books of tho 
minor prophets in the Old Testament, bearing the namo 
of its author, Mieah, who, as we aro told, prophesied 
during the reigns of Jotharn, Alias, and Hezekiah, and 
was consequently a contemporary of Isaiah (b.c. 76a— 
900), The book may be divided into three parts. It 
commences with a majestic exordium, in which is intro¬ 
duced a sublime theoyhuny, the Lord descending from 
his dwelling-place to judge the nations of the earth, who 
opproaoh to receive judgment; then follows a prophecy 
that Samaria shall fall, and that Judah also shall suffer 
injury and bo carried into oaptivity, followed by a pro¬ 
mise of the reunion of the whole people (ch. i. ii.). In 
the second pert the destruction of Jerusalem is fore¬ 
told, toe return of the Jews from Babylon, and the 
glories of the ftiture Zion, with the advent of the Mes¬ 
siah (iii..6). The third part consists of a dialogue 
between the Lord and his people, in which he reproves 
them for their sine, and threatens them with punish¬ 
ments, ending with the promise of a return from their 
captivity.' The style end ideas of Mieah are not unlike 
those of Isaiah. He is dear and distinot, powerful 
and animated, rising in many oases to vehemence and 
sublimity. Mieah is toe only prophet that pointed out 
Bethlehem as the birthplace of the futureMessiah. 

Mios, or Moves Family, mise (Ang.-Sax.), a family 
of Todent mammalia belonging to toe order Qlires. 
The dompstie mouse (Mas musenlus of Lintueus) has 
its ears about half the length of the head, the tail a 
little shorter than the head and body, and toe general 
' odour of toe upper portions of the body ia greyish 
brown, while that of the lower parts a yellowish 
grey. The mouse is, in foot, bnt a small edition of the 
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piling up large stores of grain, acorns, nuts, andsuoh- 
like, as a provision for the winter season. It often 
lultes possession of the deserted holes of moles, where 
it lays up its magazine. Its cars are about half the 
length of the head, tho tail nearly ns long as the head 
and body; tho tipper parts reddish brown, and the 
lower greyish white, with a little orange-red spot on 
(lie breast. The harvest mouse (Slue r.i essorius) is one 
of tho protliest varieties of this little animal, and, in 
fact, it is ono of the most elegant of our native 
quadrupeds. It builds its nest in standing corn, and 
during the harvest season it is earrivd into the barns 
along with the sheaves, in which places it breeds and 
multiplies iu considerable numbers. Its whole length 
does not exceed two inches. Its colour is a light 
reddish brown. 

Michaelmas, mik'-l-mds, is tho feest of the arch¬ 
angel Michael, celebrated on the 20th of September. 

It is one of tho regular periods in this country for 
soltlmg rents, 

Micbocosm, mi'-kro-kozm (Qr.mikros, small,andiwt- 
mas, world), denotes, literally, a small or little world, 
ami ia a term often metaphorically applied toman. As¬ 
trologers used to maintain that toe organization of man „ 
accurately corresponded to the organisation of ton ' 
universe, whioh they called the macrocosm (Gr .makrpt, i 
great, ai.d kusmos). The different pacts and.Umbo.of - 
man were made io correspond to the different parts ' 
of the universe, and engravings are to be found, m ' 
works of the time in whioh men is represented, as 
standing in the centre of the universe, K .:: .<oundsd hy . ,i 
lines indicating the various connections of the heavenly. 
bodies with bis limbs. , , 

Miohocosmic Salt, mi-kro-kot'-mik, in Chain* the.../ , 
phosphate of soda and ammonia. It is muchusedift 
blowpipe experiments, and is made by dissolving -!?»’off 
seven parts of phosphate of wda and ana. fes 4$ ‘ 
chloride of ammonium in hot water, and ellpwlogtoWv 
solution to crystallize. . 

Mxcsomxteb, mi-krom'-s-tsr (Gr. mUcrot 
tron, s measure), an instrument applied to 
and microscopes for the purpose of measuring small 
spaces or angles with great aeeuraoy or eoatra. ' 
Numerous contrivances of various 
on different principles, have been . 
purpose.* Amongst toe most useAft may 
1. lhe min micrometer, whic 
a telescope at the foens Of the o' 
circular micrometer. 


ie 


niramrn 


Vf 


in dt-mmer, to the edge* of whioh 
eemented- Tbit iuatrament is o6n* 0 ) 
composing the place off small stator 
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, of ft known star in nearly the seme parallel of decline- used for magnifying purposes. When an objeot I* 
iion. 8. The divided ohjtet-glan, or double image micro- placed very near to the eye, a magnified image ia 
, outer. This instrument is formed by dividing the formed on the retina; but on acoonnt of the too great 
object-glass of the telescope or microscope into two divergency of the rays, the eye ia not sible to obtain a 
halves, the straight edges being ground smooth, so that distinct perception of the objeot. If, however, a very 
they may easily slide by one another. From this small lens, sot exceeding-in breadth that of the pupil 
instrument being used to estimate the diameter of the of tho eye, and of focal length so short that the object 
sun, it is sometimes called (he heliomoter. For far¬ 
ther information on the aubjeot of the miorometer, 
the reader is referred to an article on the subject by 
8ir David Brewster in the Encyclopedia JBrilanniaa. 

MlCKOBCors, mi'-kroe.kopo *(Gr. mikroe, Ifttle; 
eikopco, I see), en instrument, the purpose of which is 
to enlarge considerably the images of objects that are 
either totally invisible or not readily seen with the 
Hated oyo. The early history of the microscope, like 
that of many other scientific instruments, is involved 
in considerable obscurity, so that not even the time of 
its discovery, nor the name of ita inventor, can be fixed 
■on with any degroo of certainty. As tho microscope, 
however, in its simplest form, consisted of little or 
nothing elto than the magnifying powor or lens, which 
must of necessity have been made of glass or some 
©tbor transparent and highly refracting material, it 
ia evident that ita invention may bo referred to a 
period anterior to the Christian era, From a passage 

« Aristophanoa, who lived five oenturios before FQ shall be in its pri ■ ’al foens, be placed close to 
Christ, it would aoem that "burning-glasses” were the eye, the revs of lij. il emerging from the lens will 
Sold at the shops of the grocers of Athens. Several bo nearly parallel, and therefore fit to produce distinct 
either circumstances tend to show that magnifying- vision; at the some time tho image tie will be mog- 
auMH were used by tho ancient Greeks and Homans. niflcd to the same extent as before. When the lenses 
In the French cabinet of medals there is a seal, said of single microscopes are very convex, the magnifying 
to have belonged to Michael Angelo, the fabrication of power is great, but the field of view ie small; and it is 
which, it is believed, ascends to a very remote epoch, so difficult to adjust their focal distance with acouracy, 
and upon which fifteen figures have been engraved in that it requires some practice to render the use of them 
• circular apace of fourteen millimetres in diameter, familiar. The microscopical investigations of Leeuwen- 
These figures are not all visible to the naked eye. hook and Swammerdam, of Lyouefc and Ellis, were 
Mention is also mado by Cicero of an Iliad of Homer 
written upon parchment, which was contained in a 
Ciat.shell. Seneca, who waB born in the first year of 
the Christian era and died a.d. 6o, in his ".Natural 
Questions.” lib. i. cap. 7, says“ However small and 
obscure tho writing may he, it appears larger and 
clearer when viewed through a globule of glass filled 
with water.” Pliny, who died a.d. 79, mentions the i 
burning property of lenses made of glass; and Ptolemy, 
thecelebrated astronomer of Alexandria, who flourished 
in the latter part of the 1st oentury, was evidently i 
acquainted with the existence of magnifying-glasses, < 
and be mokes use of the word refraction in his work on 
optics. In 1882, at the meeting of the British Asso¬ 
ciation, Sir David Browster showed a plate of rook < 
orystal, worked into the form of a lens; which had been e 
reoontly found umongtbo ruins of Nineveh. Sir David 
maintained that this lens had been destined for optical 
purposes, and was never used as au article of dress, t 
The lens is now among the Nineveh remains in the 
British Mascara. It is not, however, • difficult matter : 
to. fix the period when the microscopo began to bo 
generally known, and used for the purpose of exami¬ 
ning minute objects. Although we are ignorant of the . 
name of the first inventor, we are acquainted with the —one to form an inv 
names of those who first introduced it to public view, image of the object, which, 

Zarinas Jansen and hie eon are said to have made boingnenrest to the ohjeoll 

TniorrtiP/mAc Kornea ilia woew l i;nn . inur aui.a: ...n.J <1.. __ 


single microscopes i 
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caa examined through ft mioroflcopo, In tbifl country, this image, and, from being 
with the formation of tho Boyiu Society in 1800, a nearest to the eye of the 
new era of optical science may bo said to have com- observer, called the eye- 
menoed { for not only do the early volumes of the glau. There is every rea- 
Transactions describe new mioroscopes, but literally son to believe that the 
teem with improvements in tho construction of these earliest compound micro- 
instruments, and with discoveries made through their scopes which were used by 
S™i u 15\, 8oon •**« the invention of the microscope, Jansen and Galileo con- 
presented to observation was cultivated by sisted of a convex tone for 
™» 0 VS« a . wt «“* h» science, who enriched almost an object-glass, and • con- 
natu IJ? .history with the discoveries cave one for an eye-glass* 
°f this instrument. The Single, or similar to the telescope ia 
dSSj. 3 “ or °* c °P e i »»• invented tong before the use at that period. Ia 
■wouihs, or Comnound Microscopo; the former will, 1040, Fontana used two 
attention. By referring to convex lenses. Dr. Hooka 
ahlo to kr-KB, tho reader will be three, andE usteebio Divini 

J 10 * un object is magnified by four; the two next the ove 
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Bad • large and fast field. In IflM, Philip Bonsai used 
* compound miaroseopawHh tint* lease*. and added 


eomponua rwwetmg Kiiorotcope, in its simplest form, 
will be an dersteod by consulting the preceding diagram. 
BAB' is ft small convex lens, before which, and at a. 
dktanoe Cron it a little greeter then its focal length, 
if a small object 7Q be placed, an inverted image pq 
will he formed of it. The adjustment is such that jpg is 
formed in the focus of a convex lens bob', and therefore 
the rays, after being reflected through it, are parallel 
when they emerge, and consequently in a etate lit to 
produce distinct vision. An eye, therefore, plaoed at 
E will see a magnified imago of PQ at pq. The re¬ 
flecting compound microscope was first suggested by 
Sir Isaac Keeton, and its construction varied, and 
rendered more complex by Dr. Barker and Dr. Smith, 
of Cambridge. In 1738, Lisberkubu’e invention of the 
aplar microscope wae communicated-to the public; 
and since that time the miorosoope and microscopic 
science have made rapid advance. In 1812, Dr. Wol¬ 
laston proposed a very useful form of the instrument, 
called oy him the pensoopic microscope, in which two 
hemispherical lenses were cemented together by their 
plane surfaces, having a stop between them to limit 
the aperture. A similar proposal was made by Sir 
David Brewster in IMP, who aohieved his result by cut¬ 
ting a groove in a whole sphere and filling tka groove 
with opaque matter. Seven years previously, Sir David 
had first pointed out the lasting value of preoions 
atones, such as the diamond, ruby, garnet, So., for the 
construction of microscopes. Lenses of glass undergo 
decomposition and lose their polish in course of time. 
At the Bame period, the subject of achromatism en¬ 
gaged the attention of some of the most profound 
mathematicians in England. From that time the 
mannfaotnre of the achromatic compound microscope 
la tide country rapidly improved, and the instruments 
now made in London are unequalled in any part of the 
world. The mode in which the microscope is usually 
mounted will be seen by the accompanying illustration 
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allying power, together with such otonnMPt'Of 
two, as is neoesteryfer the instse^ “ ’ * *■ 

of histology. One of the prinoipe 
scopio research is, that a closer unity of 
has been found to exist among fog minute 
of organised beings than among the larger organs^- 
organised beings, Natcre worn out bar most see 
processes by a tractates far too minute-for ohOamt 
with the unassisted eye. Henoe we find that foe-beef 
modern books on human and comparative p* 
are filled with descriptions and iBustretioes < 
structures. The proa esses of secretion, of nutri 
of i 
hrs 
resi 
ora 
log 



between the elementary tissues of plants and animals 
is, that while in the plant the cell, however modified in 
form, still possesses all the characters of a cslL in 
the uoimal it usually undergoes a development into 
tissues, in which the cellular form entirely disappears. 
— Rtf. Queckett’s Lecture* on HUtohgg, and Praotioal 
Treaiue on the Use of the Microscope ; The Mieroteopo 
and it* Revelation*, by W.B. Carpenter. 

Middle Ages, m id'-dl, is that period hi the his¬ 
tory of Europe which begins with the final destruc¬ 
tion of the Homan empire, and is considered, by some, 
to end with the taking of Constantinoplej by others, 
with the Reformation, the discovery of America, or the 
invention of printing. According to jSaUam, who hat 
written a history of this period, it extends from tbs' 


of an ordinary student’s microscope. In all the me¬ 
chanism connected with it, the principal requirement 
is steadiness, or freedom from vibrations not equally 
communicated to the object under examination ana 
to the lenses by which it is viewed. The investigation 
of the minute structure of animals and plants by 
means of the microeeope may be truly said to bo the 
creation of this oentary, notwithstanding the pre¬ 
vious discoveries of Leeuwenhoek, Malpighi, Hooke, 
end others. Daring the greeter part or the 18th oen- 
tim, except ae a mere toy, foe microscope foil into 
disuse; nor was h til! within the last thirty yean that 
it was mally rendered capable of yielding such a mag. 


invasion of France by Clovis, JL a. 488, to that OX 
Naples by Charles VIII., 1403. In any ease, it <m> 
prises a period of about ten oonturies. In geoeraLit 
was that period in the history of Europe in which top' 
feudal system was established end developed down to 
the roost prominent events which led to its overthrow. 
The first oenturies of this period are often oaUed fo* 
Dark Ages, a name not inappropriate when we con¬ 
sider the condition of the barbarous tribes by whom 
the Homan institutions were overthrown. The edrpfl* 
sitions:uf civilization were ruthlessly trampled under ’ 
foot by barbarous warriors, and foe civil development 
of society, which had been foe work of uses, nwditd 
a severe check. It is more than doubtful, however,; 
whether civilization has in the long run been e leeer 
by this state of things. The civilisation of BoSMWfop 
degenerate and rotten to an enormous extent, wMw . 
tiiose rude end ruthless barbarians afforded mstsriele * 
for carrying on a more bealfoy end permanent state 
of advancement. “ The first moiety of these ten Sgaa,” 
ssys Hallara, “is almost absolutely barren,end pre- 
seats little bat a catalogue of evils. The subversion 
of foe Roman empire end devastation of its provtaese 
by barbarous nations, either immediately preceded, or 
were coincident with, theeonraeneementaf themindl* 
period. We begin in darkness end calamity; and 
though foe shadow* grow fainter as vs advenes, rat 
we are to break off our pursuit as foe motn i ngbfe e foe*, 
upon ns and the twilight reddens into the metre of 
day. Wo circorostsneeis sojpraniineirtonthefirstaot. 
ray of soeiety during foe earlier centuries ofthfopcricm& 
as foe depth of ignorance in which it wee tamseraedr 
and from this, mors than any single cease, the wniji,; 
and sooial evils which those ages experienced apjMto 
to have been derived and perpetuated.” WhenfiaHsty 
ceased to be a living language, the whole frstsBnr'of.’, 
knowledge ws* looked up from the eyes of tee puff- 
The school* were confined to eafoadnd* end atonas* 
teries, and exrinrivriy designed for foe OUB po ses -of 
religion; so that for oratories it we* rare fora lay matt, 
of whatever rank, to know how to rignhtl name. Even 
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the clergy were, for a long period, not very materially 
superior as a body to the tininstructed linty. Wbat* 
ever of learning existed, however, was to be found 
within the pale of the Churoh, whioh, indeed, was 
pretty extensive, and comprehended many who did not 
exercise the offices of religious ministry. In the 6th 
century the best writers in Latin were soarcelv read; 
and perhaps from the middle of this age to the 11th 
there was, in a general view of literature, little diffe¬ 
rence to be discerned. With such a state of society it 
cannot be doubted that morality was at a very low 
ebb. The seeds of social virtues must have existed 
even during the darkest time of this period; hut his¬ 
tory, which reflects only the more prominent features 
of society, affords ns but little evidence of it. These 
remarks apply more particularly to the dark ages of 
the period, which may be considered to come down to 
the end of the 11th century. Iu the course of the 
12th century a considerable change took place. Polite 
literature, as well as the ahstruacr science of antiquity, 
became the subject of cultivation ; and soveral writers 
of that age, iu different parts of Europe, are distin¬ 
guished, more or less, for elegance, though not abso¬ 
lute purity of Latin style, ana for their acquaintance 
with those ancients who are its principal models. In 
the 13th century there seems to havo been some de¬ 
cline of classical literature, in consequence, probably, 
of the scholastic philosophy which was then in its 
greatest vigour; at least we do not find as many good 
writers oa m the preceding age. But about the middle 
of the 14th oeutury, or perhaps a little sooner, an 
ardent seal for the restoration of ancient learning 
began to manifest itself. The copying of books rose to 
be a branch of trade, and their price was consequently 
reduced. A search now began to be made for aneient 
manuscripts, in wliioh Petrarch particularly distin¬ 
guished himself. In the succeeding century the search 
was earned on with unabated rigour, and the whole 
lives of Italian scholars were devoted to the recovery 
of manuscripts and the revival of philology. The dig- 
oovery of an unknown manuscript, says l'irnbosohi, 
was regarded almost as the conquest of a kingdom. 
During ihe 14th and 16th centuries colleges began to 
be established in Germany, England, and other parts 
of Europe, libraries beoamo more numerous, and 
books, after the happy invention of paper, though still 
very searoe, might bo copied at less expense. Last of 
all, the invention of printing, about the middle of tho 
16th century, was the great means of dispelling the 
ignorance and darkness of the middle ages, and of 
introducing tho dawn of civilisation of modern times. 
During this latter period, the moral character of 
sooiety was much improved, owing, iu no small degree, 
to the advance'of chivalry; commerce and tho manu¬ 
factures made great progress; the use of the popular 
languages became more general, and greater freedom 
of thought in religious matters began to manifest itself, 
—Eef. Hallam's Europe during the Middle Agee. 

Minos, mij (Bax. mygge),' a dipterous insect, be¬ 
longing to the genus Chironomua, or the family Tittu- 
Uda. It frequents marshy situations, and has n good 
many points of resemblanco to the gnat. The pro¬ 
boscis is short, thick, and ends in two large fleshy 
lips; the antennm are longer than the head, and are 
simple, being rarely pectinate; the palpi are longer 
than the proboscis, the eyes aoute, and the ocelli 
wanting. The body and legs are long and slender, the 
wings narrow and elongate, and the halteres, or balan¬ 
cers, are nuked, and proportionately longer than those 
of the diptora. In their flight, midges can be seen con¬ 
tinually moving about iu the air during the autnmn, and 
they ascend ana descend in a vertical line with a hum¬ 
ming, buzsing noise. 

MidSuxuxb Dvr, mid-sum’-mer, is the festival of 
bt. John the Baptist, hold on the 24th of Jnne. It 
was long the custom in this country to kindle fires at 
midnight on Midsummer eve in honour of tho summer 
solstice. 

Miewoirsns. (S»« Bssbda.) 

Mioiunon m Bisns. {See Bibbs.) 

Mildxw, nU'-do • (Sax. miMeme), the term applied 
, «o the thin whitish coating sometimes fonud on the 
leaves of vegetables, on paper, cloth.&o. It consists of 
Punumerable minute Arngi. The mildew of wheat is 
produced by the fungus called Puocinia gramMo, 
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Max, mile (tat, mUfe pastus, a thousand pace*).— 
Amongst the ancient Romans, esc bp see was live feet, 
and each foot contained about 11*08 modern English 
inches. At this calculation, as oh Roman mile con¬ 
tained 1,614 yards, or nearly nine-tenths and one- 
sixtieth of an English mile. The English statute mile 
is 8 furlongs, each of 220 yards; or 40 poles of 64 yards 
or 164 feet each. It is, consequently, 1,760 yards, or 
6,280 feet. It wonld appear that the English statute 
mile wiis dellned incidentally in the 36th year of 
Queen Eli/.abeth's reign. An act was theu passed, by 
which pernons were forbidden to build within three 
miles of London. In that statute, the mile was 
declared to be “ 8 furlongs of 40 perches, of 16J feet 
each." In nearly every country of Europe, the mile 
is used ns an itinerary measure, particularly in those 
oountries which at one time were subject to the 
Bomsns. Its length, however, varies greatly among 
diflerent nations, and in some countries has evidently 
become confounded with the Celtic league. The fol¬ 
lowing list will show the difforonce between tho prin¬ 
cipal European miles 


Turds. Slat, miles 

1,760 English statute mile. 1*000 

1,014 Aneient Born .mile. *917 

1,628 Modern Bon .i mile. *925 

1,084 Ancient Sco ’.rib mile . 1*127 

2,210 Irish mile. 1*273 

4,203 French posting league. 2*422 

4,860 French league of 25 to tho degree 2*701 

4,655 Spanish judicial league. 2034 

0,700 Portuguese league. 3*811 

10,120 Gorman loug mile. 6*763 

0,85!) German short mile. 3*897 

8,244 Danish mile. 4*684 

11,700 Swedish mile . 0*648 


In France, Italy, and the Netherlands, the metrical 
milo of 1,000 French metres, or 1,003 English yards, is 
used. The geographical mile, or the sixtieth of a 
degree of latitude, or about 2,026 yards, is nsed in 
England and Italy. The geographical league of three 
such miles, or 6,076 yards, is nsed in England and 
France. In Germany, the geographical mile is four 
English geographical miles, or 8,1(X) yards, which is 
also the length of the mile in Ilollnnd. The Arabian 
mile is 2,148 yards; the Chinese li 032 yards; the 
Persian parenting, 6,080 yards; tho liussiun went, 
1,107 yards; and - the Turkish berri, 1,826 yards.— Ref. 
Kelly's Cambist i and the English Cycloptedia —article 
Mile. 

Militaby Education. (See Education, Militaby.) 

Military Schools are establishments in which 
soldiers are instructed, or youths eduoated for the 
army. The soldier schools of Prussia belong to the 
first of these classes, and are tho most remarkable; 
they are established in every regiment or battalion, 
and in them the privates are taught the rudimentary 
branches of education, and sometimes singing. Mili¬ 
tary schools of a similar kind exist in the British, 
Austrian, and other European armies. Institutions 
of tho second class, intended for the education of 
officers, havo been in existence since the days of 
antiquity, and now form au indispensable part of the 
military system of all great nations. Louis XV. founded 
the first military school in France in 1761; it had 500 
pupils, all of whom were young noblemen. In 1803, 
Bonaparte founded the celebrated school of St, Oyr, 
which still retains the principal featnres of its first 
organization. Before the Seven Tears* war, the French 
hod established artillery sohools in every town where a 
regiment of that arm was garrisoned. In Prussia, the 
education of officers is provided for by high sohools 
for each arm in every division of the army; and bv 
tbe Royal Military School, founded by Frederick 
the Great, to which the most deserving young officers 
are admitted fro mi the line. In this country, the mili¬ 
tary schools whioh hold the highest reputation am the 
Royal Military Oollego at Sandhurst, whioh comprises 
a cadets' eefi.ego and a staff college {see Cabby, 
Militabt), ana the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich, designed ae anartillery and.engineer school. 
The Addir >. ;ibe Military College Was established fay 
the East-Indie Company for the education of cadets 
for their own army. The bsst-kaownmilitary academy 















ki the KottaAmerieeu States 1* that ; at West Point, 
founded 1 b 1802.. {St4M*vi«i tdnltttfl on the reoom- 
meudwtion of mamba* of oengreskapd the president. 
Tbetmmber of cadets la hmitcoto 260. The education 
and subsistence ace gratuitous, but the graduates are 
expected to spend eight rears in the puhfio service. 

Miwrii., mV-i&'-yit (Lot. mil**, a soldier), a terra 
employed to distinguish from the regular forces a body 
Of citnens who may be oalled out for a limited time, 
and embodied as soldiers on occasion of emergency. 
Under different names, snob an establishment exists in 
most European countries. In this country, after the 
Norman conquest, the proprietors of laud were com¬ 
pelled to contribute to the defence of the realm in the 
event of a threatened invasion, by providing men aud 
arms in proportion to their estates. The troops were 
raised under the authority of " commissions ol array,” 
which were issued by the crown. At ilrat, the militia 
.seem to have been liable to be marched to any part of 
the kingdom, when required; but in Edward the 
Third’s reign it was decreed that no militia-man should 
be sent out of his county except in time of pubiio 
danger. From the reign of (Philip & Mary, the 
lords lieutenant have had the charge, under the 
sovereign, of raising the militia in their various coun¬ 
ties. After the celebrated dispute between Charles I. 
and the parliament, regarding the right to command 
the militia, it was decreed ut tbo ltestoration, tbut 
" the sole supremo government, command, and disposi¬ 
tion of the militia, und of all forces by sea and land, 
and Of all forts and places of strength, is, and by the 
laws of England ever was, the undoubted right of his 
majesty (Charles II.) and his royal predecessors." 
lu 1757, a bill was passed by which the militia was 
reconstructed; and in 1802 the militia lnws of England 
add Scotland were consolidated by 42nd Geo. III. 
c. 90 and 91. New regulations were passed in the 
16th. 10th, 17th, 18th, and 19th Viet., which contain 
the law applicable to the militia at present, liy the 
constitution of the militia in the United Kingdom, the 
sovereign appoints lords lieutenant in Britain, anil 
governors in Ireland, to each county or province, with 
power to call out and train the militia annually; and 
to appoint deputy-lieutenants or deputy-governors, 
and other oilicers, subject to the royal approval. All 
persons not labouring under bodily infirmity, and not 
specially excepted, aro liablo to be chosen by ballot as 
militia-men; and are compelled, under a £10 penalty, 
cither to serve or provide a substitute. The persons 
excepted, are—peers of the realm; commissioned and 
non-commissioned oilicers and privates in the regular 
forces; half-pay offioers in the array, navy, and 
.marines; and commissioned officers who have served 


nded. When 
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ellowish sui ianoe, called cream, collects e® 
ace, and the milk beneath beoomes thinner i 
pale bluish oolour. Butter, buttermilk, and 
cheese, are made from cream by pi'ocesefts whifth! 
be found described under the articles ouNtnsjm 
Cbsjlh, Milk from which hotter has been taken' 
undergoes spontaneous changes; it. known 
sourer, and congealsrinto a mass of the const 
jelly. The fermentation of this wmghNtnd' 
hastened by heat; and when certain 
added it very rapidly takes place. Thus, Awai 
spirits of wino curdle it, as it is called j but tjbp 
powerful coagulator in use is a deoootion ftoi 
stomach of animals, especially that of a calf. 




into a bag and squeezed, a thin fluid is mined, 
a tough whitish matter is left behind: the ‘ 
stance is called curd, and tbe former 
CmtrsB.) According to Berselius, the sped 
of milk is 1*033; that of oream, 1*204; and t 
position is,— 

Skimmed Milk. 

Water.,...1 9) 

CaseouB matter, or ourd, with a trace 

of butter... 1 

Sugar of milk. ! 

Ilydroclilorute and phosphate of potash 
Luetic acid, acetate of potpsh, and a 

trace of lactate of iron.. 

Earthy phosphatos .... 

1o 

Cream. 


at the royal docks, at the gun-wharfs and powdor- 
magaaines; also persons employed under the Board of 
Ordnance; resident members of tbe universities; 
clergymen of the Established Chnroh; constables, 
articled clerks, apprentices, and some others. The 
militia is trained and nxeroised twice a year, and 
daring fourteen days each time; or once in a year, for 
twenty-eight days, at the discretion of the lords lieu¬ 
tenant or their deputies, Duriug the war with Bussia, 
in 1655, the whole of the militia in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, amounted to 01,751. Within a month, 
this number decreased to 51,183; but during that time 
19,450 had volunteered into the line. 

, JIitK, milk (Sax. melee), an opaque whitish secre- 
tion peealier to the females of the class Mammalia, or 
thpse-animals wbieh feed their yoong from their teats. 
Vilk, differs as proeured from various animals, but its 
general characteristics are the same in all. Tbe most 
fundi or variety is that of tbe cow. Milk may be looked 
upon as a serous fluid, holding in suspension minute 
waits globules, composed of casein and fatty matter. 
When examined microscopically, these globules are 
fhnnd to have a diameter of '000S9 inch, and to dis¬ 
appear on the addition of a solution of potash.— (Sat- 
poll.) According to theresearches of Professor Nasse, 


homogeneous, transparent oil-globules, end large oil- 
• globules, also the common milk - gk*%ules; 2nd. oream* 
slabales, distinguishable by their focette-hke appear* 
antes* 3rd, granulated ywlpw eurpuselss* 4th, the 
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is dried into hud es&ee, crashed 
rollers, and bottled, era - " , " 
British Association 
milk wer« exhibits 
these, prepared by pa 
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Milky Way 
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tli« air, and exposing it to a steam atmosphere of) 
100 s contigrade, and than paoking in bottles, wua per. 
fectly sweat and fresh after five and a half yes**' 
keeping. All processes for preserving milk require 
gnat care and precision. 

Mii/xt Wat, mti'-ke, an appellation bestowed in 
Astrofa. open a whitish sone or light which everybody 
must bare observed in the sky. This none makes a 
complete tour of the heavens, passing through the 
following constellationsCassiopeia, Perseus, Gemini, 
Orion, Mnnooeros, Argo, the Southern Qross, the 
Centaur, Ophiuohus, Serpens, Aqoiht, Sagitta, Cygnus, 
and Cenbeus. The milky way thus traces almost a 
gnat circle of the celestial sphere; whenoe results 
a secondary arc, which, after separating from the 
principal arc throughout an extent of about 120“ from 
a Centauri to Cyguus, becomes again confounded 
with it. Concerning the milky way Sir William ller- 
scbel says t—” This remarkable belt has maintained, 
from the earliest ages, the same relutivo situation 
among the stars; and when examined through a 
powerful telescope is found (wonderful to relate 1) to 
contiit entirety qf stars scattered by billion*, like 
glittering dust on the bluck ground of the general 
heavens. 7 * So orowded are tho stars in some parts of 
the milky-way, that the same astronomer, by counting 
the stars in a single field of his telescope, was led to 
conclude that 60,000 had passed under his view 
in a zone two degrees in breadth during one hour's 
observation. The milky way was called by the Greeks 
ffalaxiat; from which we derive our word galaxy. Tho 
Chinese and the Arabians call it the Celestial Kiver : 
it is the path of the spirits among the savnges of 
North America, and the path of St. James of Com- 
postollo according to tho peasants of Italy. According 
to the ancient Greeks, the galaxy arose from the milk 
whioh ldio infant Heroules hit fail from the breast of 
Juno when she pushed him away, on learning that he 
wOs the son Of Main s others considered that it was 
not milk, but ears of corn which Isis dropped on her 
flight from Typhon. Homo of tlio Pythagoreans be¬ 
lieved it to be an old and disused path of tho sun: 
Anaxagoras thought it was the rolleotion of the earth; 
and Anstotlo considered it sublunary, and consisting 
of exhalations of the same mutter as comets. Although 
Democritus hit upon the true solution of tho difficulty, 
it was sot till the discovery of the telescope that 
Galileo was enabled to aunounce that he bad resolved 
the whole of the milky way into stars. It is calculated 
that the light from the nearest stars in the milky way 
employs about three years in reaching tho earth; the 
light of the most distant will not arrive at the earth in 
less than 1,600 years. 

Mint, mil (Let. mala, Gr. mule), originally a 
machine used for dividing, crushing, or pulverising 
any substance; but more extensively applied in modern 
times to almost ail machinery consisting of wheel-work, 
whether intended to change the form or tho position 
of the object to be operated upon. Machines of this 
kind, therefore, take their name from the processes 
for whioh they are used,—as saw-mills, stamping- 
mills, fulling-mills, grinding-mills, &o.; from the motive 
power,—as wind-nulls, water-mills, steam-mills, hand- 
mills, to,; or from the material operated on,—nscotton- 
miUe, sugar-mills, flour-mills, oil-mills, &c. These dif¬ 
ferent kinde of mills will be found described under the 
articles to whioh they refer. One of the earliest usee 
of the mill was the grinding of corn. Among the 
rudest nations, this was done by pounding it between 
two stones.. with the advance of art, however, la 
simple hand-mill was constructed, composed of an 
immovable nether stone, oalled the mule, and an 
upper stone, called mulct, put in motion by the hand. 
These mills were used by the Hebrews end Greeks, and 
were commonly worked by criminals or slaves. Asses 
wero afterwards employed. Water-mills appear to have 
been used by the Bomatta, and the wind-mill was in¬ 
vented in the reign of Augustus. At the present day. 
the ordinary mill for grinding grain is constructed 
with > two circular stones, made of buhr or burr-stone, 
syenite or granite, placed horizontally. (See Ftovi- 
MnLs, and Buan- or Husn-seomt.) 

Is » prison situate on 
^J*»“les« Acre of Urn Thames, and lying between 
“"‘“Sr for this reception of 


oonvicts under sentence or order of transportation, to 
be there confined until, the sente sob or order shall be 
executed, or until the convict be entitled to freedom, 
or removed to some other place of confinement. It is 
placed under the authority of certain of the i«spector%. 
of prison appointed for that purpose, who form a 
body corporate under the name of the “ Inspectors of 
the Millbank prison," and who report yearly to one of 
the principal secretaries of state on all matters relating 
to the prison. 

' jMiilxnabuxs. (See next art.) 

Millbkmium, mll-len'-e-um (Lat. mille, a thousand ; 
anni, years), is a term applied by ecclesiastical writerr 
to that period predicted in Scripture when Christ is 
to reign with his saints upon curtu for the space of One 
thousand years (llev. xx.). Many have held, from the 
earliest period of Christianity, that this is to bo 
received literally, and have drawn up ideoe of this 
earthly paradise. Those who hold this doctrine are 
commonly called millennarians. Tbe ancient millen- 
narians held that the city and temple of Jerusalem 
were to be rebuilt and splendidly adorned with gold and 
jewels, and that Christ, having come down from heaven, 
would reign there a thousand years with his saints, 
both these who wor * already dead and those who 
were still olive. Ti productions of nature were to 
be prodigiously fact . .ed, and everything in nature 
was to minister to tb-'-r corporeal delights. The Jews 
were to be restored to their own land, and raised to 
tho first rank among the nntions of the earth. Irenmas 
and others of the early fathers held these views; but 
they were warmly opposed by Origen and others. 
These maintained that the passages founded upon were 
to be understood figuratively ns pointing to a period 
when Christianity should prevail in the world; and in 
consequence, physical and moral evil abated. The 
latter ib now tho view generally held; but some, as 
the IrringitCB, still look for a personal reign of Christ 
upon earth. 

Muist, mil'-let (Fr,), the common name for a 
groat number of cereal plants, the grains of Which 
are used as food and for making a kind of beer, in 
various countries, lfolcue Sorghum is the Turkish 
millet; Panicum miliacetm, the Indian; Painalum etife, 
the Sierra Leone; Sctaria germaniea and italics the 
German and Italian millet respectively. 

Miil-stoxb Gbit, in Geo]., a group of strata, con¬ 
sisting of coarse-grained quartzose sandstone, which 
occnrs between tho mountain limestone and tbe super¬ 
incumbent coal formations. ' 

Mixtosbjs, mi-mo'-ee-e, in Dot., a sub-ord. of tbe 
Lepuminotee or Bean fum., characterized by the petals 
being equal and valvnte in {estivation. The plants 
included in this sub-order are mostly natives of tropioal 
regions, and are remarkable for yielding gum and 
astringent principles. (See Aoacia.) 

Mihabet, min-<l-rel' (Arab, menaralt, a lantern), in 
Eastern architecture, a slender and lofty turret, with 
one or more projecting balconies around it, which 
divide it externally into several stories. In Moham¬ 
medan countries, the minaret is used for the purpose 
of coiling the people to prayers. Generally, however, 
they are more numerous than tide purpose requires; 
there being usually one at each angle of the building 
and sometimes a greater number. By this means they 
beoome highly characteristic features of the architec¬ 
ture, not only on account of their frequency, hat also 
from their toll, graceful, eolumn-like shape, which con¬ 
trasts well with the cupolas whioh generally crown the 
edifices. The exterior carving of some of the minarets 
in India, eaoh as that in the ihosqbe at Ahmefdabad, 
is profuse in its splendour; hot the outline of the 
Saracenic examples is usually more picturesque. 

Mm, mine (Fr.).—Da its strict sense, a mine lean 
opening fa tbe ground from which anything is dug. 
The name is not properly applied until sb opening is 
niade; although now, the term is generally used to 
signify cob!, lend, iron, and similar minerals before on 
opening is made for digging them out. In opposition 
to the Underground works, whioh constitute the mine 
properly So called, the term usually comprehends all 
the ground on the surface, together with the Steam- 
engines, Water-wheels, and other machinery Mid np-' 
pondages for drainage, the extraction of one and their 
mechanical preparation, with various buildings and 
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erections. Prom the earliaet antiquity, the art of 
mining hu been practised, end it hw formed * branch 
of industry In the most barbarous, a* well ee the meet 
civilized oouotrtaz. In this cbuatry, mining had a 
very eerly origin; and it ess meet prctoablythefirst 
•owes of trade to the British islands. The tin 
from rite English mines in so celebrated that the 
Phasnieims traded to Cornwall for this metal. In 
Law, minaa belong to the tenant in foe simple of the 
land* except in the ease of gold and silver mine#, 
which are the property of the king by hie prerogative. 
In Mil. engineering, a raiue is a subterraneous passage 
leading to a chamber intended to be blown up % gun¬ 
powder. (See Minna.) 

Musainoar, mwe-rH'-o-je (Fr. minlral, and Or. 
logoi, discourse), “ A science which describes tiie kinds 
of mineral material forming the eurfnoe of our planot, 
points out the various methods of distinguishing mine¬ 
rals, makes known their uses, and explains their mode 
ofoccurrepoo in the earth”— (Dana.) The best method 
of studying this important science is by attentively 
(studying the different specimens of minerals existing 
in our museums, more especially those at the British 
Museum and Museum of Economic Geology. They 
should be examined in company with some experienced 
mineralogist, or else with the assistance of the manuals 
of Dana, Jfiool, or Philips. When the student Iiub made 
himself pretty well acquainted with the external 
characters of the leading minerals, Hie work of collec¬ 
tion should commence—hummer and book in hand. 
If, however, mineral districts cannot be visited, the 
student should procure from some friend, or profes¬ 
sional mineralogist, a number of unnamed minerals. 
These should be made out and named by means of their 
hardness, fracture, colour, lustre, blowpipe reactions, 
and, if necessary, by chemical analysis. Too many 
young minoralogista begin the work of collection long 
before they have any knowledge of the specimens they 
ttcoomulate. By this means a mass of useless rubbish 
is got together, whioh is only an encumbrance to the 
student. The science of mineralogy is still in a very 
unsatisfactory state, mineralogists haring hardly agreed 
as to a system of classification. That of Dnnu is, per¬ 
haps, the simplest. The science is also, unfortunately, 
enoumbered with numberless synouymes and so-called 
aperies, the same mineral being known under several 
different names. Of late years, too, a most uuphilo- 
sophical method of nomenclature has gained ground. 
Instead of naming a new mineral alter its ieading 
characteristic, or at any rate after the locality in which 
it is found, the discoverer generally manufactures some 
■uch name as fimithlte, or Brownite, either after him¬ 
self or some eminent man whom he wishes to honour. 

HimilWAUSB, min'-e-Wii.—From thopoworfully 
solvent properties of ruiu-watcr, that fluid no sooner 
roaches the ground and percohiteB through the soil, 
than it dissolves some of the substances with which it 
meets in its passage. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, it takes up so small a quantity of soluble sub. 
stances that their preBonco does not materially aflect 
its sensible properties : in this state it is known by the 
names of river, epring , and well water. On some occa¬ 
sions, however, it becomes so strongly impregnated 
with saline and other substances, that it acquires a 
peculiar flavour, and is thus rendered unfit lor ordi¬ 
nary domestio duties: it is then known by the name of 
mineral water. The different kinds of mineral water 
may be arranged in six divisions; namely. Acidulous, 
Alkaline, Chalybeate, Sulphureous, Saline, and Sili- 
cioue springs.—1. Aciduloue euringe, of which those of 
Seltser, Spa, Pynnont, ana Carlsbad are the best 
known, generally owe their acidity to the presence of 
free carbonic acid. When poured from one vessel into 
another, they Sparkle, in consequence of the escape of 
carbonic acid gas.—2. Alkaline i eaters, or those whloli 
contain a free or carbonated alkali, either in their 
natural State or when concentrated by evaporation. 
These springs are rare; bat some are found at 
Gt. Michael’s, in the Azores. The water contains 
. carbonate of soda and oarbottio acid, and is almost 
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neighbourhood of chalybeate springs. Waters of 
kind are not uncommon. The sweat noted in/thic 
country are tboee of Tunbridge, Cheltenham*:jpd 
Brighton.—4. Stdpkurttnu . wafers Contain bydrosul- 
phurio arid, and may easily he recognized by their 
odour. They also cause a brown precipitate when 
mixed with a salt of lead or silver. The springs-pf 
Aix.la-Chapelle, Harrowgate, and Koffist, afford ftl« 
amplea of sulphureous waters.—6. Saline iprittg* de¬ 
rive their characters from saline oompoundjl hold .in 
solution. The salts which are most frequently con¬ 
tinued in these watere are the sulphates and otN 
bonates of lime, magnesia, and soda, and the chloride* 
of calcium, magnesium, and sodium. In a few, potaah 
is found; and Berzelius diseovered lithia in the spring 
of Curlsbad. Among instances of saline springe may 
he mentioned those of Epsom, Cheltenham. Both* 
Bristol, BarCgeB, Buxton, Fitcaithlv, and I'oepBte, 
Idea-water may bo regarded os one of the salihe mineral 
waters. The water of the Dead Sea, however, poa« 
sosses a far stronger saline impregnation than sea-water, 
us it contains ono-fourth of its weight of solid -matter. 
It has a peculiarly bitter, saline, and pungent teste, and 
its specific gravity is 1*211.—6. Stliciout Watere are 
very rare, and in those hitherto discovered the sllioa 
appears to have been dissolved by means of soda. The 
most remarkable of these are the boiling-springs of 
the Geyser mid Kyknm, in Iceland. (See Geybks.) 
The term mineral waters is sometimes applied to those 
springs which have no claim to repute except for their 
extreme purity: such as those of Malvern end 
Holywell. 

Miniatubh, min'-e li-tnre (Fr.), a ploture or a 
representation of nature on a very small seals. 
In the ordinary acceptation of the term, the word 
miniature includes two widely different kinds of 
painting. Of these, one is that ornamental painting 
or illuminating which is seen in its highest per¬ 
fection in Mediaeval bibles, psalters, missals, and 
other costly manuscripts on vellum; the other kind 
is that of minute or diminutive portraits generally 
painted on ivory, to which, In popular language, the 
word has been confined exclusively in late years. The 
first kind of minintnro is of very anoient origin: they 
are to bo seen among the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians. The books of the ancient Homans wen 
oiten decorated with small paintings in a costly style. 
The oldest existing manuscripts with miniatures an 
Byzantine, and of the latter part of the 4th or begin¬ 
ning of the 5th centuiy. The manner of the Byzan¬ 
tine miniatures was closely imitated in the Italian 
monasteries us late as the 13th ocntiiry; but early in 
the 15th century thn works produced by the Italian 
monks assamed a higher place Gian that of their 
Greek masters. The earliest school of miniature- 
painters in the West of Europe seems to have b«en 
tlmt founded at Finian, in Ireland, in the first half of 
the 6th centnry, by St. Colombo. There is greM; 
diversity in the miniature-painting of different ages 
and countries, not only in style, but in the method* 
of execution. They were generally painted on vellum 
or paper, with colours very finely levigated and ren¬ 
dered opaque by being—fur the shadows a* well a* the 
lights—mixed with white; the usual vehicle being 
gum, glue, or white of egg. Gold was also finely used. 
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The seoond dess of tniethittiret includes the 
portraits painted either for decorative purposes or to 
place in cabinets, lockets, or brooches. Ivory was 
adopted for this purpose-at an early date; it Was found 
to form a more Suitable ground than vsilnm for inde¬ 
pendent works, end its adoption led'to o change in the 


inky taste, and by producing a black colour when 
mixed with an bmirion of gall-nuts. The iron con¬ 
tained in these waters i* most frequently ia (he form 
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backed up with some very white material. The ftWtik-; 
h»g_ is executed in WMMMfoks&e; and the flesh-tint* 
aim ether parts requiring grant' deRcaoy of flofshve 
entirely, dotted* aiiuptod, or hatched open tboaurfoitK 
Art In miniature-wanting bat been sheoeaafoU|wrwt» 
anted in EngkssS, One of tbs mt nwe 'liMKflak 
Hilliard, limns* to Queen Eliaabeth; imd ridetofutry 
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Iim always taken it* stand above the continental 
nations in its miniatures. In' late years, however, tlie 
art seems to have entirely Euocumbed before the rapid 
ad ranee of photography. 

Minim, min'-im, a character or note employed in 
Musia, equal in duration to half a semibreve, or two 
crotchets. 

Mining, mi’-ning, is the art of discovering and 
extracting metals, metallic ores, or other mineral 
produce from the osrtb, by means of subterranean 
excavations. Generally speaking, mineral produce lies 
in veins, or layers, bonenlh the surface of the earth. 
The miner, in order to reach them, sinks a vertical 
pit, or shaft, in such a manner sb to cut the vein or 
layer, which is suspected to exist either from the well- 
known nature of the district, or from part, or it makiug 
its appearance at the surface. Occasionally, it happens 
that the mineral forma part of tho regular strata of the 
country. Thus, in Staffordshire, we find thin hands or 
seams of ooal, iroustono, and limestone, varying in 
thickness from a few inches to several feet, ami ex¬ 
tending over many square miles of country. Usually, 
however, metalliferous mineral matter is found in 
fissures, which traverse the ordinary strata of tho 
distriot.. These fissures, when filled with granite, 
trachyte, or other igneous rocks, are tanned dykes, 
but when they contain melallio ores, they are culled 
reins, or lodes. The business, then, of the miner is to 
follow these lodes as far as possible. As soon ns the 
shaft is sunk, and the lode is reached, a horizontal 
gallery or level is driven right nnd loft in the direction 
of the lode.—the ore being convoyed to tho shaft and 
thenoe by buckets or kibbles to the surface. Tf tho 
lode is pretty rich, and tho strata give indications of 
the existence of other veins, more shafts are sunk, and 
levels driven. As might be expected, ilia lodes often 
differ cousidernbly in thickness oven within the length 
of a few yards. Sometimes they dwindle away alto¬ 
gether, and at others disappear suddenly by the sub¬ 
sidence or dropping down of the strata. In the latter 
case, the miner drives several levels iu different direc¬ 
tions, until the broken lode is found once more. One 
of the greatest difficulties with which tho miner lias 
tti contend is water, whioh often oozes into the mine 
in all directions. When the mine is situated on the 
side of a hill, it is simply necessary to open an adit- 
level at the lowest part of the bill-side, to serve ns a 
watercourse; hut when the workings extend below 
this point, a shaft is sunk to the lowest part of the 
mine, and the water is led into it and pumped up either 
to the adit-level or to the surface, where it is used for 
washing the ore. In Borne of the Cornish mines, the 
pumps work night and day, and an hour’s stoppage 
would bo sntlleient td flood the mine. Much ot the 
excavation is done by hand with the pickaxe, and gad, 
or iron, wedge; but if the strata allow of it, largo 
masses are removed at once by blasting with gun¬ 
powder, A hole, eighteen inches in depth, is bored 
into the rock, and nbont two ounces ot powder ure 
inserted; a slow-burning fire is then carried from tho 
powder to the month of the hole, and the whole is 
olosed by ramming in clay. The ore, when it is brought 
to the snrTaco, is dressed or sorted, an operation differ¬ 
ing according to tho Value of the ore und its specific 
gravity. Taking copper, tin, or lead ores as types, 
the process pursued is as follows .—-The ore is first 
sorted by hand, the purest portions being set aside 
ready for smelting. The rest is broken by hammers 
into pieces the size of a walnut, the best bits being 
again set aside. The remainder is then crushed, tho 
finer portion being subjected to the operation of' 
iteRing, which consists in sifting the crashed ore in a 
stream of running water, which carries away the 
fighter portions. These, with the coarser pieces left 
from the crushers, ore stamped and then huddled. A 
middle is a wooden trough, from which flows n stream 
of water, spread out into a thin layer bv a distributing- 
board. Below this, the crushed ore is placed, and the 
gentle stream flows over it, oarrving away the lighter 
portions and leaving the heavier behind. It will be 
Been that the operations of jigging and bnddliog depend 
on the difference of speoitto gravity between the ore 

S and its matrix. 'When tbe two assimilate, these 
rooewes cannot be resorted to. The dressed ore is 
fen either smelted on the snot, or else carried to some 
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other part of the country where fuel is abundant. 
The operations of mining in Great Britain are con¬ 
ducted on a scale unknown in other countries. The 
extraordinary variety of minerals we possess renders ns 
not only independent in this respeet; but, from the 
largo amount of cheap fuel supplied by our coal¬ 
mines, we find it profitable to import ores for smelting 
from all parts of the world. Our coal, iron, salt, 
copper, tin, lead, and zinc mines, to' say nothing of 
immense deposits of sandstone, chqlk, limestone, 
granite, serpentine, &c., annually bring into the coffers 
of tho nation no loss than £32,000,000, au amount 
which is steadily increasing year by year by discoveries 
of new* mines, and by improved methods of working. 
—Ref. Ure’s Dictionary of Arte, Manufacture*, and 
Mines; Budge's Practical Miner’s Quids; Altai du 
Mineur, Paris, 1837; Kartell’s System der Metallurgie, 
Beylin, 1830; Taylor’s Mining Records; tho Mining 
Review i Bunn's Winning and Working <jf Coal-mines. 
(See Mine.) 

Minion, min'-yon (Fr. mignon), is an insignificant 
or low dependent, a favourite on whom benefits are 
undeservedly lavished. Minion is also tho name 

g iven to a certain kind of type, intermediate in size 
otwcon nonpareil and brevier; thus, a, b, O. Why it 
received this name b unknown; “probably,” says 
Johnson, “it was he'.. ..i groat estimation on it* first 
introduction, and co ,o( quqglly received .the title of 
minion (darling)." 

Ministkb, min'-is-ter (Lat.), is properly a servant, 
or one who acts under another. In Pol., it is one to 
whom a sovereign intrusts the direction Of affairs of 
state. In this eountir, the term ministry is used as a 
collective noun for tno heads of departments in the 
state, but the individual members are not so designat ed. 
The ministry is, in fact, a committee of tho leading 
members of the two houses. It is nominated by the 
cron n, but consists exclusively of statesmen who|6 
opinions on tho pressing questions of the time agree 
in the main with those of the majority of the House 
of Commons. Some eminent parly leader, who has 
the confidence of the House of Commons, is autho¬ 
rized by the sovereign lo form a ministry, tho members 
of which lio selects from bis party, or from those 
favourable to his policy, he himself being tho prime 
minister, and taking commonly the office of first lord 
of tho Treasury. Those of the uiiuistere who ara 
peers sit in tho House of Lords, the others sit in tbe 
House of Commons, in virtuo of being elected mem¬ 
bers, which is indispensable. When the House of 
Commons, by a decisive vote ou a test question, shows 
that it no longer approves of tho policy of tbe cabinet, 
the ministers ure expeoted to resign and make way 
for a new cabinet. (See Cabinet.) A foreign min¬ 
ister is one who represents liis sovereign ot a foreign 
court. (See Phlokacx, Audassadoe.) Minister, in 
religion, is applied to a pastor of a church, oliapel, or 
meeting-house. 

Minium, min'-i-tm (Lat.).—Ited-lead was formerly 
oalled minium: it is a compound of the protoxide and 
peroxide of the metal. 

Minnesinoubs, min'-ne-sing'-erz (Qer. Minns, love; 
and Sanger, singers), were a school of German poets 
which sprang into existence in the latter half or the 
12th century, and flourished until near the close of 
the 13th. Their themes were amatory and heroic, 
and were treated in much the same style as those of 
the troubadours of Provence, though in a more earnest 
spirit. (See Obcman Language and Litskatube.) 

Minnow, min'-no (Fr. menu, small), (Leuolseu* 
phoxinns of Cuvier), an abdominalnislacopterjrgious 
fish, belonging to the fam. Cyprinidee. It is variously 
termed the minnow, minim, or pink, and is one of the 
most prettily marked, as well as smallest, of the British 
0yprinid«. The top of the head and book are a dusky 
olive, mottled and lighter in colour on tbe tides; the 
under surface of tbe body is white and a fine rosy pink 
in summer; the iridesand gill-covers silvery; dorsal 
fin pale broWn; pectoral, ventral, and anal fins lighter 
in colour; the tail being brown, and of a lightish hue. 
— Ref, Terrell's British Pishes. 

Minoe, mi'-nor (Lat., less), in Law, is a person tinder 
age, one who, by the laws of the country, is not 
arrived at the power of administering his own affairs, 
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KnrgtftM, nuV-rirrf (Fr menrifraf), iso term intro* 
duosd into,this oeuutryby the Normans, and appbed 
to • dus Of men who gamed * livelihood by the arts 
of poetry Otul music, singing to the harp their own 
verses, of (he popular ballads ana metrical histones of 
the time They sometimes accompanied their music 
with mufliorv and action; so that they were often 
called hkH», ' Mnomet, joeutafor»» They were every 
where held in the highest estimation, being i eleomed 
find caressed by ell classes ot society, and no gieat 
entertainment was considered complete which wss not 
enlivened by their teleuts 1 10 m the Conquest down 
wards, tor many ages m England, the piotession of 
tue nufistrel am a popular and privileged one IT i 
tnefous Instances occur in the sari) history of remind 
showing. the esteem in which they were held even by 
royalty WaelL sud they were often nu.ro ami ly paid 
than {he ehnylv “ In tho year 1141, says Wurton, 
‘•eight pnesmvere hired in Coventry to assist m tile 
brnW a jwKSf obit m tliffiahorch of the neighbour 
lnuprwryoilMextol* as w ere siximnuti ols colled mimi 
bel-bgiDgtothtlibimly ot Lord Clinton who lived m the 
adjoining oaette ot Mar toko, to sing, harp, and play in 
the hall of toe monastery dump the eitraordmari 
refection altbfted to the monks on that unmveisuiy 
Two shSHnewwero given to the priests and tour to 
the muntrehk and the latter are said to have bud 
pad in *4HWW pietd, or the painted chambor of tin 
convent, with the sub prior, on which occasion thr 
Cbamherlam famished eight massy tapers of wrt 
As learning and culture began to prevail, the high 
admiration in whuh this class of persons was hold 
began to subside, poetry was cultivated more by men 
of letters, and the poet and minstrel became t« o dis 
tract persons. So into as the teign ot Hcury \ III 
these reciters of verses found tree access into all com 
ponies, the mansion of the noble es well as the village 
tavern But they were gradually sin] mg into euu 
tempt, and in the reign of Flivaboth bo singular a 
phenomenon bad a veritable minstrel become, tbit 
when one of these ancient singers made bis appear- 
anoe at Kenilworth Castle, m 1675, lit fore the quern, 
be excited so much interest that old Imneham has 
given a mhmtfr description of hia person and dress m 
his “ Princely Pleasures of Kenuwoith " Towards 
the end Of the 16th oentury this class ot persons had 
lost nil credit, and by an net passed in the thirty-ninth 
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Edward \Tt, and 
oi Elizabeth's reign import 
to the workers of toe Mint,'many 
enjoyed to a recent period, but all of fthi 
abolished In 1799, under George IXT, th„ • 
the master and worker of the Eay#lf Mint up* flgedn* 
1,1,000 a yeai, in lieu of all ftes, perquisite*, SnufiSUm 
m 1817, under William IV, this aqm was rednpen w 
1,2,000 A government commission was at tomm, 
appointed in 1648 to investigate foe system of wcgjnMl 
at tho Mint, and to report thereon The res nil of $gjX 
uiquu y was a statement that the ayitsm wee 

ni licatod and that the refiner, smelter, and 
im 11 yers received excessively large profit# front raft 
olHi.es These persons considered themselves a siffp 
corporate body with vested rightsj and it wnt Jj&jm 
great difficulty that tho oonumssloners oould pngw 
iny information from them with regatd to twig 
profits >r receipts When Mr Shell was roaster qf fo# 
Mint, m 1850, the government requested him to drafts 
up a plan of reform baaed on a report of tho 
misri juoia Ibis lu did, and upon his being ni 
t j tlu embassy at Florence, Bit John Her so 
n an of suionce, instead of a o^ie 
t < i amo mustt r of the Mint All 
Mint are now pud regular salaries, the old 
i< taming fees or perquisites being abolished, 
i oi tain agreement, moreover, all the gold end silver 
tho V ut is refined, between a fixed maximum 
mi limam, at the price ol four shillings per pound 
g Id and sixpence pel pound for silver ““ 
tho Mint, as it stands at the present day, 
lint) i mvert into com, et the pqbba expense, any 
g Id 1 nlli m that may bo brot 
if quit , or of neorly Wundt 
the Hank or England is practically 
customer whioh the Mint has This result* 
on turn facilities in monetary matters winch that 
ssf iblishmcnt possesses. In exchange for Hie 
it' 
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l r guina m me c&bo a 
coma, Hie method ib differ* 








WaftOn’e Butory of Bugluh Poetry ; Wright a Btogra 
pMa Zoterana Bntinmca 

Mift*, ftwri (Aug-Sax mynet, money or coin), a 
same given to ine place where the national money is 
ocaned, Khoren no accurate account of the manner 
m-wUbh Coins weremanufactnred in this country at an 
ostdy period, but ft is generally supposed, from a pas 
bsibk ft Ofttssr, font the value of pitcas of metal was 
-soV by te weight It would appear, 
however, Jhuk- the Britons, at the time of the Soman 
emvqaettkbad brase and silver eons. In the Anglo- 
Sawn Sftd eeriy AnghsNorman mints, the coins were 
m»<U by tbt moneyers, who were4he principal officers 
in those wtaUtshments An officer called fog reeve 
eeeine to have bed some connection with the mint, 
or some authority over it. All the Officers of the 
nt, utter toe Norman conquest, appear to hare been 
i«ed, in seme degree, uuder the authority of toe 
tut oc Exchequor, ae they assumed their reepec- 
* stationa and took the oath et offim before 
sof that court. S^usetou 


then ran into east-iron 
taken out in bars about S3, 
and 1 rath thick, if for 


























































MSUM-twll, through which they am «w «wgr ana 
jm&Mpin till they attain atength or mVsb or eight 
%«t tbty are out into fivepttoe* each, annealed in a 
fluusce, thsu. rolled again, until brought down to a 
thick uses slIghtlTTgr cater than tost of the different 
triads «rf coin These operations we almost the same 
jbrBUvfr and copper coma m for gold After being 
flattened and rendered uniform, the fillets of gold are 
ant net Into blanks by means oi twelve powerful 
Maw arranged in a circle. These machine! are fed by 
boys | and so rapidly can the work be effected, that the 
twelvepresses can cut 200,000 sovereign blanks in a day 
ns WMte cuttings are sent back to the melting bouse 
The blanks are then weighed m delicate and ingeni >us 
weighing machines, invented in 1880 by Captain (affei 
stores Col) Berness then deputy master lhe 1 lauks 
are fbd Into each machine through a spent, and pass 
•Wy on to a dchoate balance If correct in might to 



toe tenth of a grain, it passes at onomnto the “onoct’ 
box) but if it is 1 heavy" or "light," it passis into 
receptacles prepared for each respectively An average 
of between mnetv-oight and ninety nine blanks out if 
100 tolls into tho "correct ” box llio blanks are then 
mkSiad to the marking-machines, eight in niuuter 
Where their peripheries are made perfectly circ ular 
Altar this. they are heated tor a low miuntcs to n 
dfafcrry-ted heat, eoolcd m water pn klod or bl inched 
m dfinta suiphmio acid, dnod with heated booth wood 
sawdust, wd made npinto bags oi definite w< ij,ht A 

a of sovereign blanks contains al ut 700 j eces 
weighs about fifteen pounds llio nut pri ecss is 
the coming or stamping lor this purpose there aic 

S t powerful and massive prevsi s The blanks puss 
ly On to the lower die, which in supported 1 y nn 
1) the upper die is then brought down ui on tin 
Malik with a combination oi screw power him pmu 
Watte power, and a sovereign stamped on 1 tli sidej 


MM imfied on the edge drops ont A similar j ■ cess 
iffhnng somewhat in details » cmpliyid in the 
'wetyO&etaN of otlier emits lhe averagi amount tl 
flbfftsge during the Inst twenty years has ht en s me 
tourtAbove £0 000000 per annum Bi sides the lny il 
Mint on Tower Bill, m which Professor Or ibaiu is the 
waster and Professor Brands superintendent oi tie 
Its department, there ere several colonial minis In 
Canada the decimal system lias been adopted ui the 
mot. The Oslcutta mint is nf gre it magnitude and 
there are also large mints at Madras and Bomb ty In 
ISflto * mint was established in New South W ales, tho 
eotodsts transmitting £10,000, being tho ocst fir 
boHdings and macbmerv, and m a year and a half 
rtttut4o0,060auneetof gold were coined into seven q ns 
tort hdf-sovereignt Since that time more poweiiul 
asssitai have been sent out. 

Mot*. (Ate Mxirrsx ) 

Mnroat, tarn u*eP (Sp mutuefe), a slow graceful 
dance, consisting oi a eoupde, a high stop and a balance, 
supposed to have been originate 3 in V ntou about tho 
middle of the 17th century A movement oi three 
crotchets or three quavers in a bur u also oalled a 
minuet 

Harm, (Lat eiiautom), tho sixtieth part 

ef an hour At thne, or the sixtieth part of a degree of 
a circle. Minutes of time are generally deuoted in 
Ortronetsfoal works by tbe letter «, and minutes oi 
space by toe dash or acute accent, which was first in 
ttodstod by Pliny. Every minute (l f ) is also divided 


into sfety equal parte, each called a second (V') ] 

Mtouustxis, •mhPAIh (Lat, wonderful) m Bet, I 
the Marvel hr Barn, a gen, of the nat ord Ifycfaqtna. 
uaa. JH^rpeOies form highly ornamental border 
StartsVHk Mott of X jalapa and Iong\fhra have 
Ftofa ttcyproparfaea; those of the first named species 
webs long erroneously supposed to constitute oar 
MBMnslJttlep HT, diehatoma is commonly called the 
w**o*elock plant, on aocount of its opening its 
EMtoM hi the afternoon 

Jtorttoi w M .fl. t f (Lat. ttw n s ha , from aweer, I 
My be MM to be a sensible deviation 
«tot to* known tows Of nature, by an act of tbe 
fMtoMEMgvto uttto • towtMM uetoM esmeee ae 


mm 


contrast between 1 
manifesto itself in 
scrutiny of the senses, and an edge* tfTiSfcto testi¬ 
mony The true notion off a miracle is (hug it is 
inconsistent with and eannot tut nut by Virtue of 
the laws of nature. If the raising cfLasanm from-the 
dead took place agreeably to some tow of datbra, 
though unknown to us, such is inconsatont With our 
idea of a miracle Henoe, wo cannot accept toe dflfi* 
mti n oi Spinoza, that “ a miracle signifies any wow 
the natural cause of which we cannot explain after 
the example of anything else to which we toe Accus¬ 
tomed , or, at least, he who writi s about or relates toe 
miracle cannot explain it" Tho miraculous, however, 
consists tn being not centra natural, but artra natural) 
for ns Augustine says, “Bow is that against nature 
which conies irom the will of God, sinoa the Wifi Of 
such a great Creator is what makes the nature Ut 
even tlnng P In miraelcs, God does nothing agonist 
nature, what is unaccustomed may appear to US to 
be agunst nature, but not so to God who constituted 
nature i he objections that have been urged against 
miracles, base respect either to the abstrsot possibility 
oi miracles nr the viola on of the laws of nature Sup- 
p i«< d to be involved, again, to the possibility of 
their proof, allowing i igfi to be possible in the ab¬ 
stract 1 lie i jrmcr o tie objections may he said 
1 1 have a qujrul strength from tho increased know¬ 
ledge i the laws and operations of natnre tn mo¬ 
di rn turns tut il it be conceded—wid this is a 
q ication belonging to tho much more extensive field 
f natmal the logy—that there is a Supreme Being 
by whim all things wire modi, and who established 
the Ians i f nature, it eannot be supposed that he 
has ii< t nisi the power oi suspending them To deity’ 
the p ssibthty oi mirachs is to deny the existence 
i f a Supreme Being Hume, while admitting the 
>1 strut l } Iasi bill ty of miraculous intervention, takes 
the ground that testimony, through which stone wa 
kmw of miracles is often fallacious, while flonettoto 
erj e lenco is in fav out of a uniformity of nwttte. 
“ Mir teles, he Bays " are inci edible, because they 
are cmtiary to experience* Il he means by’nnC- 
nenoe, tho uniform experience of mankind, then nh 
is mi relj b< ggiug the question, if he means their 
general experience, then bis statement is true, but to 
is no hing to the -purpose Miracles are, from their 
very nature, ot rare occurrence, and, being rttO, are 
nett ssai ily at vananoe with the generic experience of 
mankind If they wore not, they would, as Ptof 
remarks, be no mirat les It has also been urged that 
by tht mode in which Hume makes use of bis porttictys 
it would be imp isstble to prove many facts which OTS 
generally admitted, since there has been noefcpedtoe* 
i caching to such tacts The miracles recorded in 
Scripture were wrought to introduce a new ittojpn- 
sat ion, or to confirm its introduction The written who 
menti m them were eye witnesses of the ikett, tytttyh 
they aflirm to have been performed publicly in attes¬ 
tation of tbe tiuth of their doctrines The two tyre, 
indeed so incorporated together that toe ontyeMSint 
1 e separated from the other, and if tbe nuraetoebeirtt 
r ally pertoi mod, the doctrines cannot possibly totyn. 
The repetition of miracles In proof of nay partiMftaf 
doctnue would have impaired that character god 
validity, and if allowed at all, would have kgs* Mpt 
petualty necessary Onr Lord and his rtmto 
prebend the desire to behold miracles beyntyB@@li|$* 
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position, that miracles oeased stwhsto, t) to m* 
persons died who bad received these tons Iran tow 
apostles. The miracles displayed in the tndtla !* Of 
the fathers era often of a character purtte dMf Un¬ 
worthy, and are deficient in tome « to* rttyai nf 
aredrahty.* 

Mihss, swnrtf (Er-), • tom tttoM 
optical phenomenon vtry common at«B»,«iaty 
high btttode*. Xt m ssmtislM also ee**« 
eepewcByin to ty pt aridBtorta. 
ing^hiwtowg b as * e p p iirt tow* tty Of flttiH 
siinmnai alar of uinure. n w awtiKni 
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10 as to give &o appearance of a distinct reflection m 
the water. fb# arnwre is produced When the ray# of 
baht dm unequal]; refracted to the tower strata of the 
atmospbsr* The lurface of the earth or mb becomes 
heated, and transmits « portion of it* beet to the 
layer or eir lying directly above It, whioh thna becomes 
len dense than the superincumbent lavera When 
toga of light pass from an object in the heated layer, 
they are bent downward, and thna amve at the end 
in rush a direction as to male the object appear ele 
vated above ita true position Thus, in the desert, 
where the aurihre is level, the mirage takes the tonu 
of a lake, deceiving the thirati nave Her with an 
appearance of cool water and groan trees, which 
vanishes as ha approach!s nearer, and changes the 
angle of vision In the wliale-hbkerv, ships aie otien 
seen, and sometimes reoognm d, at < mis trrnble d s 
tonnes by means of the mirage Cat tain hi ores v 
thus recognized his fatboi s ship at a dittii i c o' tl r!\ 
miles In the “ Memoires des iustituts foi la fi 
the mathematical theorv of the phouomonon of t il 
mirage 1 * olnoidated by Id Uiot 
MraBOB, mw'-i or (li a#w) anvglw metal or 
polished substance that foims unices I > tl < i< flu rum 
of light In ancient tunes mirroie woi enuU ol me) i! 
but at the present day they are usually euioitlij utc 
ot gloss, tinned or silvered on the bid , and aie uilu t 
plane, com ex, or concave A plant muror, 01 lo i g 
glass, reflects the rays m a direc ti >11 similai to tl it 
in which they tall on it, hence oljKtB oie ie| ic«ci ted 
of their natural si/e, by it In a eoaicx mirror the 
rays m made to diverge, and the images ot oljrcts 
Men in it are consequently diminished, while, ill n 
etneavt mirror, the rays are colli ct» d into a 1 ions and 
than, at a certain distance, lmugis aro seen imertod 
and magnified A concave mirror also acts in the 
same manner as a burning glass when expos* d to the 
rays of the sun and the body to ho ignited is pluml hi 
the focus In auenliflo linguapf, the mirroi, wli tlier 
mads of glass or metal, is genu ally called a speculum 
The astronomical valuo of any speculum is dependent 
On the quantity of light that it can concentrate, uml on 
the precision with winch it forms the optical image ol 
n distant object, for which reasons tno mn^iniude, 
thp curvature, ana tbesurtnee p ilish, are all ot lropoit- 
luioe. Bpeculim metal is an alloy of tin eud c it per 
The alloy used by Kenton in the heat icfl itmg teU 
scope consisted of 128 t parts of c ppor to hi 0 of tin, 
or 88 to 18 nearly. It is veiy bulhant, but % try brittle, 
oud sp hard and friable that it cann it be wi rked wilh 
(to) tools The suc-teet speculum of Lord Rosso s 
ttfleiOOp* weighs four tons lhe piooesses ot casting, 
grinding, ana polishing these largo minois aro very 
cSS&ulk, Silver ib sometimes used mstesd of spec alum ] 
met*) in making astronomical specula, the lornicr 
reflhdta more incident light than the latter, but h b ible 
to felrwsfa ,—Srf article Bpeonlum uihichole Lydo 
pstdto qf tt# Fhyneal Somuteg 

VtjMt&njnom, mu-Sd-vfn'-ture (Fr n(iavfnfnrf), 
denote* mischance or misfortune, something happen¬ 
ing gtjM* —la L*w,homwide by misadventure is where 
a baas, doing a lawful aot, without any intention of 
hgrt, Mtfortunsiely kills anotherj as where a man n 
atwoikwith a hatchet, and the head thaieof flies oil and 
'km • bystander, or where a person is shooting at a 
mark ana undesigned!; lolls a man. The homicide, in 
iuSQ ca*«>, is excusable (See Hohioidb ) 
MiBi^traxorr, mi-in'-thro-pe (Or sun, hatred, 
and naftotipw, a man), denotea a general dislike or 
f aversion to man or mankind. It is thus opposed to 
nhUanfhroDV. or a general love of mankind. 

li-ne (Let ouscse, I lux), is 
dr medley of things of various kinds or 
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demeanours created by statute are of vwo 
those that oousist m the omission or 
set enjoined or forbidden 
daily made the subject of J 
ishable at common If 
to disobey a statute 
by statute mads ea 
ment is expressly defined, 
must be einotly followed, but if the a 
attaches a new penalty to what was already m 
at aommou law, the remedy may be pursued 
as at common law or under tlie statute Thaoi 
puutslimeut of a misdemeanour at oampon tor 
lino or imprisonment (short ol impiisoumept * 
t r by both fine and impiiaonment, at the mm 
tho court By seierol statute* special modtadf 
ni’nt are prou ted for paiticulur offenaeo. ,, 

Miiihibf, mi e-ie 1 re (Let, haws mercy), ft,kt 
„ nnal applied to any sauted composition of a penitotte, 
tml ilm at ter Mure paiticularly to the ]U>raito ; ?..^-- 
th lire lunch, ltd notia a celebrated vetutmtiad 
1 >i ini J liotn tho fifty flist Realm, whioh, m twW< 
gitc, brains with the words “Miserere hun, Doapfit 
it k is I can set to music by several great compos SMj 
I ut tho mobt di tmgiushoa is that ol AUegn, whisk M 
I il i icd annually m the bistine Chapel at Borne ip 
la s*uwotk 

Wm uicount*., mis er-e lot'.dtdi (Lat, metoj% In 
T on, is an arbitiory amiri lament or punishment igp> 
p i d on any (erson for an olfcuee — Muinwri* (Vg*) 
was uls > tho name of a dagger used by the knight* m 
( h middle egos , so called, according to scum, became 
used to put prison* out ol pain who wore toorta&|’ 
w winded according to others, because the stofakofir 
u uppit the i anqui sued to cry for mercy —Miterieer* 
di is Donum is the name given to the second totavtp 
a'ter T astir, because the moss on that day begun with 
tin so w irds 

hfibioianuB, »i tjnn'der, iu Law, is the joiltfeg 

f aitusm a suitor oaumtlutougbtnot tobeaoMtog£ 
u c qmty, if tho plaintiffs be muyouied, Ml the as ww ui 
ants may domui, it the delendant* are mTnnnni1. (u(f 
tli ve i tu demur who aro improper); jomea. . 

MibNoum, mu Ho-mer (old Frames, wrongt tofto 
mar, t > name), m Lis, is a wrong name, or wtm| 
ol out numo tor another In rew and mixed anngiitj 
at (oniuion law, » uusnoraer is a ground for 




{a Lit.it is applied to a ooUeotionof works, «r tn 
qCv«5«wland*; sa Constable's JfiswaEiaqg, 1 ms 
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neat. The tern misprision m ate applied to m 
arising trom negligence or carelessness, ft* in writing 
or Sleeping records, or what ar« commonly termed 
etoneaf errors. . . _ _ . 

Musac, mt'-i/U (bit. mbwle), in the Homan Cstho. 
Ik church, i> a book containing the services of the 
mass for the veiuraa days df tho year. In the anoient 
church, the several parts of divine service were 
arranged in dratinot books; os the Sacramenfanum, 
Containing the collects and the invariable pottionof 
tbs Communion sen ice; Lechonm inn, the lessons from 
tbeJDld and New Testaments, £mt>gchtlenum, set tions 
ftomthe four gospels. About the 11th or 1-th cen¬ 
tury, it was found convenient generally to unite these 
books, and the combined volume v ii inllcd tho com 
piste or plenary missal. Considerable dt notions mid 
corruptions having crept into tho missil, tho council 
Of Trent recommended its revision, whn h was com- 
massed under Puts IV , and published under Pius V, 
m 1870, New revisions were nudi under CU ment VUI 
pud Urban VIII. Tho missal coiBi-ts ot three prm 
mpal parts; vis , 1. the Proprutm AJts «i um de 1 em 
Mrs, containing the formularies of the m isses tin tho 
Sundays; 8. the frap) turn Tlmai umilo hand is, con 
taining special formularies ol missfu tho festivals of 
a Bumper ot saints, 3. the (< mmittie S uulot um, eon 
tutting general imimilaries In chums of saints (as 
apostles, martyrs, confess ns, fee ), serving us map 
pumlixto the second part for such saints as have no 
Special service assigned them (Sc e Mass 1 

MUbXOV, sw'-staii (Lit mon. 10 , from mitfi, l send), 
ut ft theological sense, dtuotis the clluts mite by 
the professors of a religious cried to propagate their 
dootrinee in foreign rountrie" In the trmliti >ns cl 
many barbarous nations, the e is a floating it rolled inn 
Of ft change effected in tlieir r< lignum opinions and 
Warship ftt the suggestion ot teaelu rs fro n s »iii" othi r 
SBiaft, The advances of the Hi ihmins ovei (ik’m, and 
the progress of the Buddhists m tussi min ilmg a 
fprefgn creed as far as Jap in and Conti il Arih, an 
evidences of a missionary spirit Judtu.m, unliki 
Other forms of woislup, did not stuve to makocon 
verti. Missionary effort is, honoier, moio closilj 
connected with Christianity fhun with any other creed 
"Go ye," said Christ to his disnpks, "into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every creature, ” and, 
m compliance with this command, the apostolic (hnn.li 
began a senes of missionary labours, such as the woild 
had never seen beloro. Towards tho close of the 1st 
estttury, flourishing ohurclies had been established in 


cardinals d* 

oollage was 'established' for t 
faith. During the early part of 
Protestant churohes did not engagelargely i 
labour, piobably partly on account oi the 
state of their afiairs at home, but we behove, to 


extent also, from a feeling of oppowbon to winterer 
set med to aavour of the Church of Rome. Even so 
late as tbo end of the last century, and m the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, there wtofi 
pi limns who spoke against missionary societies a* fktog 
duigi rous m their tendency to the good order of 
bociety, and eulogized the innocence of saTage life ae 
not requiring a gospel The earliest attempt made by 
Protestants was the sending oi fourteen Swiss mission- 
mi s to Biazil, in 155b Gustav us "V^an, of Sweden, 
and a number oi the German princes, endeavoured to 
awaken an interest in the missionary cause, but wit!} 
little success lu 1011 tho Dutch opened a chuioh is 
(he oil; of Batavia, and from thence ministers were 
sent to Amhoyna At Leyden missionaries were 
tdm nied undu tho celebrated Wtdsous, and sent into 
flic 1 vst, where thorn s embraced Christianity. The 
settlimint oi Now i 'and by a company oi non- 
(iniformists was soon dewed dj the arrival of John 
J hot who laboured among the North Ameiioan In¬ 
dians, having as ms colleagues John Cotton, the 
Al lylicws, and ofhcis Cromwell conceived tho ideft 
ot uniting all the 1‘iotestant chui chi s of the world 
into i nr gi c it -ouety ior tho propagation of the gospel 
in it i i „>u parts, but though the scheme was not 
cm i ic l out, it turned the attention of England to tha 
import i m o ol nussionory labour In 1701, the “ Society 
toi tho Propagation of the Gospel In horoign parts” 
w is <«(i Wished under the sanction of William III, 
About 1700, 1 tedeiick ot Demnaik applied to thft 
university of Ilalle for missionaries to preach the 
gospel on tho coast oi Malabar, and Messrs. Ziegenbalg 
and Plnti Lowers dispatched on this important mission, 
I lie Moiaviuns have, however, exeeeded aU other* 
simo the ipostolio times in their zeal tor missionary 
c nh rprise Tliey selected people tho most low end 
abandoned, countries the most diffloult and miserable, 
ni tho stems of their labours, the Hottentots of 
Southun Atncv, the Arrowack Indians, and thane* 
l,ioia of Surinam andBerbice, and the inhospitable 
regions of Gre< nhnd and Labrador The missionaries 
nuppoitcd thcuisclv-s by mechanical or agricultural la- 
tour, and tbo converts were organized after the model 
ol tho church at home. (See Bohemia]? Bubtumw.) 
Ihe Methodists have also done much good in the 
nu-siontr) held. The "Baptist Missionary Society* 
wjs founded in 1792, and has laboured more partial- 
lnl> m tho Past and Wot Indies, and Western 
Virus, In 17b'), the "London MissionarySpoiety’’ 
wasfmmed i(insisting ofLpiscopolians,Presbyterian*, 
and Jndcpcndonts The islands of the Pawn were 
sclcc ted aa the first missionary hold, and twenty-nine 
young men, selected iron} a large number that bad 
cilicrid themselves, were sent out. its prsnoipd ablate 
oi e now in the South-Sea Islands, Southern Aftw; 
India, China, British Gmana, Jamaica, MauritmC 
Tbo "Church Missionary Society" was foil 
1749, by a number of distinguished men belongiogto 
tho Evangelical school of the Established Ohurcb/Tha 
“ Scottish Missionary Society " was organized ftt 
burgh m 1700, and in 1824 tho General AmeofMf St 
the Ghmcbot Si otland established MrniMr, Af ran 
" disruption" of 1843, the Freo Church also 
a missionary society. It ia reckoned that about 
£600,000 ia annually expended by the ttripoft Fttflws- 
tant churches on missions among the heatbefl t Of 
which nearly two-thirda is expendedby British to§ietit !4 
about £50,000 by contme-.il, and £100,<M0 by Amen, 
can. For a tune Roman Cafoohc enterpri— 
but amoe 1811 it baa been carried on 
seal, and the number of mutionanet grfta 
without, however, any ettraordi 
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the Mediterranean, Northern Afina, and probabli 
several other countries. In tha 2nd and 3rd centum a, 
wa flnd missionaries labouring aucressfully in southern 
Germany, Gaol, Arabia, and Ethiopia Under Cm. 
Stantme, Christianity became the state chuich, and the 
custom was gradually introduced ot using couuve 
measures tor the advancement oi tho Christun doc 
trines. The popes do not seem to liavo dom much ior 
the diffusion ,1 Christianity bynussionaiy efloit Then 
attention was generally too much occupied with the 
dissensions of nominal Christendom, and the oppor- 
tmitaas of increasing their powei at the oxpense of the 
•eonlar powers. Individual cffoit, however, was not 
Wanting to carry on the work, and through the labours 
Of St, Patrick in Ireland and St. Colnmfca in Scot 
Uftfo these two countries became celebrated nurseries 


Of nukraary enterprise. Gallus, tho apostle of Swit- 
ftfcriand; Boniface, the apostle of tho Germans, 
Amoohar,the apostle of the North, and Frumentius, 


w apostle of the Ethiopians, wero also distinguish! d. 
Asm missionary teal awoke in the Church after 
tufe founjatirtn of tha mendicant orders, eaeh striving 
to excel the others in extending the territory of the 
CputHi. The discovery ot America in 1493, and the 
mMflHWaavigatlon of the Capa of Good Hope in 1497, 
OMnad w new and extensive fields for missionary 
broow. An extraordinary Impulse waa given by the 
eetabtubmeat of the order of Jesuits, all tho members 
ot Widen wer» ttnaer a vow to go aa missionaries where. 

* WBW.ple^tha mm to send them. Among 
Ifeeae, nons diatmgaished titasetf more tor his mission- 
Wfl Wmmftttutolyanoi* Xavtor, foe spoetle 
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htgU tram, totter 
, and when 




it it wrfflbla. The vote o*u» of the evaporation ot 
w#tyjr l« best j the amount of vapour produced is con 
se§aeWUy in proportion to the temperature i end it 
therflfore follows thet there is more water vapour in 
we fir in rammer then m winter, end in hot countries 
then in temperate chmetee As the quantity of vapour 
which the atmosphere will eontaiu ot atn Riven tempo 
ratine m limited, whenever that quantity approaches 
the point of saturation, a slight reduction in tempua- 
ture produces mtif, while a further rednotion converts 
the vapour into raw TV hen tbo mist is verv <1> use, it 
if generally called a fog The Lo don fo{,a aie po 
dnSed in winter by the condensati >n by uld of the 
large quantity of vapour produced by a gmat cm 
Tua condensed vapour la also mixed with smoke, whit li 
renders It beaun, and causes it to hang ovi r the i alloy 
of the Thames about London TV lun the vapours m the 
Upper portions of the atmosphere are comiuiscd, end 
beoomo visible, they are called clot dv 

IfuraXB, into tali' (Ang Sax ), is an error or miscon 
Ception, an umulentional act or omission, unstng fi >m 
ignorance or mipostnro iho law carefully d stinguishes 
between mistakes of law atod mistakes of (ait As 
regards tbe former, it is an ancunt and will known 
maxim, tgntnanha legi nemnein crcuiat (ignuunci ol 
the law excuses no one) To this rule, how< vei, there 
aye some important qualifications, thus li a person 
ignorant of a settled principle of law is lnilund ti 
give up a light m a portion of hw indisputable jrt 
petty, equity will step m and prot ct him In y mi il, 
too, equity will grant relief against an act done under 
amittapo or ignoraneoof a material tact, tc a (act 
essential to the character of the act Obvious mistakes 
W a will or other deed will 1 c rectifii il or supi 1«d in 
equity when they are apparent on its f i e, 11 iuuy be 
ipade out on a due constiuction of Us trims In 
criminal cases, a mistake of i ict is in c xeuso as w here 
a man mLeuilmg tods a lawful act, does om whuh is 
nOt lawful, but it must be an ignorance 01 mistake o( 
fact, and not an ertor in point oi law 

UUCLXCOV, in Dot ('tee Xiscvv ) 

Mn*. (he Acautis) 

All®*, note (Ang Sax ), is tbe name of a amall c in 
that once was current, equal to about i ne tl n 1 cl a 
f li thing lhe monev ers also use a small wi j,l 11 uing 
the same name, and equal to the tw mirth purt ot a 
gram, and divided into twenty four doiit 

AltXXn, m'-tr (Gi mlraU is a sorerdot il ornament 
Worn on the head bv archbishops and bishops in the 
B orneo Catholic and Greek churches, anil nls > l)> 
fbbotl of certain orders U consists of a stiff cli it cap 
ranUE m two point*, one before and tbe ntln i b h rid 
sndnaving two ribbon like pendants wliu h lull up >n 
the iho uld ers The high priests among the Jrwa wnr 
mitre*! and we find similar head ornaments animij, 
venoui nations ot antiquitv Bacclim was < Men 
represented with a mitre, whence the Girds Moled 
hum JalfropAoroi It is much disputed win On mitres 
wera worn w the early ages of the Chuicb, oi when 
they were in trod need 

AlirWXfOS, ntt' to n>u» (Lat, we spnd) in Law is a 
proeent or command in writing addressed by toi 11 to it 
Jndiiml authority to a gaoler or keeper ol a pm n t > 
raeetta mto custody, and safely keep, (be pmon 
Chanted with the offence therein named, until lie be 
deU v era d by due course of law It is also applu d to a 
kI# for removing and transferring records from ono 
cqutt to another 

aLtXgfi Actions, in Law, are suits partaking of the 
ngtssr* ft real and personal actions, real property being 
ItZZhJZ a, and glso personal damages for a wrong 
They have now bran abolished by 9 & 4 


vrara awymbted 

mutBatmg their 

hlwraj bjt KmcmMns, rtonHeits 
had occupied fit the least, wm aide tod 
Hie attention w said to have been thu# 
important aid afforded to memory By the 
of matenol objects. Tbit art was 
OiCcro, Quintilian, aud others of 
modim time* it doe* not seem to have 
degree of general attention that H> 
demands This is, doubtless, mainly oWiSg 
fact tbit its advocates tiave bran otiMty B 
of exhibiting mere feats of memory, which L 
savs that ho tslctme “no more than top 
antic postures, and feats of activity, and, in 
rc n irly tbe same things,—the one being 
tin bo til} as the other is of the mental powers; 
th u„h tluy msy cauue admiration, they cannot 
In lily esteemed" ihe value of any sjrsf ' 
mnemonics must necessarily depend upon the 
to which it is based upon tho principles and 
memoiy (Stc Mt bout ) Ideas recall or tofi> 
each othei in the mind according to wrtwil 
known as the lawa oi association (&*« Asao 
or Tdbas ) Borne ideas are much more easily: 
and re ailed than otbeia Tbe mind is first aw 
ti iortsciousncsa bv ecusutions, and idea* con u agfiS t 
w itli tin m aie c ver the moat easy of retention tw to» 
pr iductiou Most persons may have observed hnST 
(lie sight of eimo particular object may recall arbMqr 
(run il ideas a*, An instance, the retain to the 
scenes ot one s c hildbood otter a long absence wtft 
rci-tll, in a most marked manner, longdhded idcati 
1 tkmg advantage of this pnneiple, then, muemonfi 
c mis a i lcmtc with some material object those ideal 
winch they wish to lemember A person Wishing to 
remembci the heads or principal points of a discourse, 
would connect each of them m nls mind with soma 
object be Torn him, so that the eight of tbe ehJWtt 
would immediately recall the Idea connected With it. 
In cam mg out this principle, the system now graMp 
rallv adopted is to have a eerie* of rooms, each ait 
divided in the imagination as to present fifty places. 
Thus m (ho first room, the front wall (>« tbit 
c pi mile tho entrance) is divided into nine equal part s , 
i r squires tluei in a row, for containing the unite j 
the right ban 1 wall the tons, left the twenties, fOUKh 
will the thirtiis and the floor similarly divided, tlty 
l irtics T lie Nos lo, 20, JO, and jtO are plsoed tu'thg 
re i above tbe t >ur walls, while 60 Stat Jain the centol. 
(Mi i r invms aro dividid in the same way, to the 
numtir required The learner has than to fit tag 
dilten ut plai ei act urately in his mind, so that oAUt 
mini! r being given he may at onee be able to rM(fl» 
li ct its place TV h n 1 p has mastered this, ha has Inch 
(> niBirute tsih pi u.o with some familiar object i m 
that on tlio otjcti being suggested to Jus nMd,J| 
place in hi be riealli d, or, when tbe place is before 
mind, tl e ol i<*ct may spring up. Of <001*6. Hff 
hjecta will d> provided the) are familiar mid eegffif 
n i ailed be me may find it of advantage to ettMMr 
tlu m na on one w all or room to have artidea of dtpify^ 
nnolh r aiticlis ot (urnitnre, another turds, endUMfit 
TV hen these arc thoroughly mastered, to tbit **nm 
1 c run over m any order, then all that il Braces* 
aseuciut e tlie tdi as we wish to remember With tho 
m tu difiV rt nt plai es, so that, by thi 
objects, we wnll bo able to iceail the na 
any order that may bn requtred In 
are able to rtpt it after heating only onto 
dred disconnected or unmeonmg WoriM 
forwards, or in any other order Next, fitf . 
manner of connecting ideas together, to of tfix Jmqt 
to rm all tliom at will, for remembering, or* 


Lie;T.■ i) * I 


MrauoTiCHrr, ««-sicn'*tii «a-mo 
0# totewe, memory, and feeftns, art), is the 
sling tn« memory by artificial meant, 
the coconut of the ancient*, the discoverer 
^ Simonides the Met, Who flourished 


to those thet ware before it on » 
Ideas, or notions as (hey are eonM 
of two kinds,—familiar and aon-fti 
notion is one that has bran frequent 
and readily recalls * number of (Mbs 
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jfar notions, the way is to OQoiper* thqb toeetl»r and 
seek out wot option common to bqfcb. Too •sort of 
ti>* mind fri eflhctiog this strenftbsns ft* AttenMos, 

Bhile the* common notion Mm infallibly to connect md I) major. 
jfao.oM idea with the other. Thus, in connecting the Hypo/ 
together the tiro jdeas tallow end knowledge, we com- mixo-Lydl 
wire them end find that tallow enlightens, and so does and A min 
knowledge. In order to qrad confusion and perplexity, 
one must take care to have no more than the two 
ideas before the mind at the same time. When we 
hare to connect a familiar with a non-familiar notion. 

Of tiro notions whioh present q, nothing in common, 
won the non-familiar notion has to be converted into u 
familiar one, and the two then united; and in the 
iSKpe way, when both notions are non-farailiar, they 



mated and the greater their power of reproducing one external, taken from something not in the substance.’* 
•Pother. Hence, proximity te another principle avail- Modullihg, mod '- el-ling (from Fr. modeler, to 
able in mnemonics, it being »aid that “the rapidity and model), aterm used in the Fine Arts, and applisd to 
sttqngtb with which two given notions etich together is the nrt of forming a design in olay, or of mjldpg a 
in the inverse ratio of their phrenotypio distance,” i.e., mould from which works in plaster ore to be cast, 
the time that elapses between the two notions acting Modelling is essentially a practical art, and depanda 
Aj)on the brain. Tt is upon this principle that what greatly upon the experience and artistic skill of thn 
iasgllcdthe Hamiltonian system of teaching languages modeller. It ism. ',lj executed with the Angers; and 
BSMttrnotm; that, namely, of bringing tlie foreign tho tools employ' 'ire generally mode of wood, and 
WmOcAnd the English equivalent into the nearest pos- wire, and so oonr‘ noted as to be able to do what the 
vH* proximity. “ The rapidity and strength with fingers cannot pei iorm. As wire tools can be fashioned 
iraioh tiro given notions stiek together is in tho ratio into loops of various sizes and shapes, they are the 
of, their joint familiarity.” In remembering dates most useful, and accomplish any required form 
Or sums, tho way is to aubstituto letters for figures nithont moving the clay on to any already finished 
*#a form them into words, for the sake of euphony, part, tho super 11 uous clay remaining in its place while 


tqs. TowetB being ot no v 
»e»9) r = 4; 1 = 5; d- 
•J» 8 i f>» *. x, e=0. 


if no yaluo. Thus, f=l; n~ 3| the wire passes under it. Wire tools are most effective 
5; d-0; a , k , g , q - 7; b , h , v , in working ujiou concave surfaces, such as the narrow 
r, c=0. For the application of folds of draperies. The wooden toolB employed are ot 

e 1 _.• I -i 1 HI r 1 V « 


mnemonics to the rarions departments of learning, various shapes, and are composed of box and ebony, 
wombat refer to some of tho various books on the The wooden tools used in fine modelling are usually 
sisfyMt. An account of the morn important works on kept steeped iu oil, as, by that moans, the clav 

sMYihTtinMiHa is hn t/miwl in << r t „ i _ _ji_ a. _ V i rt _ .. .... 


treatise is .Major Doniowski’s “Handbook of 1’hreno- much higher than its own width without support, as it 
typioa,’ 1815. is then much more easily and quickly worked. The 

Moat. (See Advakcbd Ditch.) support of a figuro in modellingis of great importances 


Mobility, Orkjht. ( See Ouiiurr Mobiueh.I 


support of a figuro in modellingis of great importance; 
the main parts of thn trunk and limbs are built np bn 


tr * - Tl--. / . : f 7- --- , ..1.. JFW.VO... WSM< »*uua UIHI UUIVO MO Wilts uu MU 

hi IBD * nox'-wy (Pr. mof/ner t to mock), a supports of wood-work; the arms, when not covered 

mro oftlonfling to tbo dentiroatral t-riho, of the ord. with dmperv. may be made of twisted thick copper 

MflKMnu itnfl fain 'Twi't/iJ/A Tlw» .a .. _il __ ___i 3 •_ _in v * 


native of America 


Tvrdirke. Tim mocking-bird ia n wire with small pieces of wood twisted in with it o£ 
aud tho West Indies, mid is r<*- short intervals, like the tufts in the tail of a kite* Tho 


4 aw is very mu qtiu mrnnjr, on- in moarinnff a Dust. TJie preservation or the uniform 
tutea osing musical, and capable of any raodulat ion, to moisture of tjae clay is another essential part pf piodeln 
too softest notes; from tho clear tonm of tho wood- line; it should never bo allowed to dry, and while the 
thrush it can roach the savage scream of the eagle. Tt modeller is at work and the figure exposed, especially 
feeds ohi berries abu fruits, and builds its nest in the in warm weather, it should bo frequently sprinklea 
Immediate vicinity of man. ^ with water. A plasterer's brush taltest adapted for 

Modality, m^duV-eJ*, in Phil., fa a term used to this purpose, and superior to a syrinffo, Iu Smithes 
denote the most general points of view under which the biography of Nollekcns it is staled that when that 
aiperentobjeots ofthopj^ht present themselves to tho sculptor was roorlellinq a bust of George III* In the 
ittind- These are possibility and impossibility, exist- king's own presence, he kept his olay moist by doz- 
eace end non-axurtep/ce, necessity or contingency. terously using bis mouth as a squirt at intervals. 


. -W • -- -,-» .I . I Pwi*aax..T, IUUIU A* UCI.(We«T, U» IriwwrI 

wy wore synonymous, there is a great difference be- of Paris. When fixed and dry, the whole may be 
tween them at the present day, tlie one denoting sn separated at the joints; and when thepompone&t parts. 
watave with, teepect to the manner of its division, while, are placed again together, the nlaoe of Um .onglnNv 
ra* tetter term isnsed with regard to its place in tho model is filled with plaster of Paris; and when ihw' 
JWM* of music. There are two modes only in modern east is well set, the mould con be carefully brokenoff in 

mUSIC.— tea OlRtnr son flu, mittn* Thun.iiwinnJ.:. mi.. ...I. ... .1_. _l _i.rr .La 


fe.—the major and the minor. Tho major mode is fragments. The cast is then exp 
^W_yWeh tbe^intervals between tho seaoud and finished. The ancient scalptors bake 


vow Bet ween the second and third, and fifth and sixth, models. In making small models, for bronzes, the 

Between these two modes;there is anejents used wax, whioh is still the awdejlibg mat*, 
n'lfanctis ,'the major being precisely rial used by goldsmiths and medal)' ' ““ 
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laeheeMi aaquaUff. Than 
«f two ofibnals of tin university of 
ointed lyndh to perform certain 
dnttn. f^Ks* CambmbOb 0jrrrjn«Tr.) 

titrate* mo4/-m (Sr. modem*, » oorrnption of 
Jm, Modtermt), M applied to what belong to recent 
ttnun. It u mod ia different senses, It n frequently 
wed la contradistinction to ancient or okssuNd. «e 
tufas philosophy, modem languages Modem 
•Nan era said to be those who nave written since 
Boethius; modern philosophy to have commenced 
with&shleo, and modern Mtronomy with Copernicus. 
"Modem civilization,” says A. W Scblfgel, “ arose 
from the blending together of the elements of northern 
enns sad the fragments of antiquity.” Modem 
history it sometimes applied to the whole penod Irom 
the destraotioa of the Bomon empire down to the 
present time; at other times, the term Middle Ages, or 
JfedHBvnl history (we Minnin Aural, is applied to 
the enrlier portion of this period, aud I’m term modern 
only to thelater. The (rorruans often date the end of 
modern history with tho French Bevolution, and ciU 
the snbseqncnt period “ roost m ent history * Shak- 
spenre uses the term for vulgir or rommon As a 
substantive, it is chiefly used m the plural, tor those 
who hie, or have lived, in remit or modern times In 
raodermzo, is to adapt something am lent to modern 
form Or usage A modernism is something unduly 
modem or nndasstcal 

Mob elation, niod>» la ' t’tun (Lit m othtl tho, fmm- 
Uig anything to a oertain pt iportion), that portion 
of the harmonic science w)u.h tru-his the lawful 
transitions ot harm my or mtiolv ir in Ley to 1 m, 
and from one combination to imtliei The cr \ I 
meaning of the term motluMw, m applied by the 
ancients, is not known to ns, I ut wt m y piesuine it 
to hare signified tho 1 mo and ( ill 1 1 tin v ut o and tho 
measures ol the syllables mieoitation nn 1 dtolamafi n 
In modern music, moduU^um is ot tho bight st import¬ 
ance: it may he dmdirt into three I in Is, mz, 
natural modulation, in nlm.Ii we pusB irom a given 
ter to another closely relahd to it, ahrint moduli 
toon, by which are to be understood all el mi pcs into 
keys which ate not analogous to the ori n iml Ley, 
and enharmonic modulation, ninth thtmgis tiomone 
key to another entnely unonalogous to it, hy iucjusoI 
an enharmonic intcn il 

Mooes, or Monvtt UFCnu’roi, mo •rlutdet-r m V It 
(Lgt., mode of tithing), in havi, is a term up; lied to 
MET customary mode ot tithing, arising Irom mime mo¬ 
ral usage, and differing Irom the payment of onc- 
tenth of the annual increase Tt is bjuk times a 
pecuniary compensation, as twopence j er acre, ior the 
tithe of land; sometimes it is u compensation m woik 
^ labour, sometimes m lieu of a large qit intity of 
orude or imperfect lithe, a less quantity at greatpi 
maturity is received any means, in short, whereby 
the general law of tithing is altered and a new method 

Mobed OwHAifDi, op-e-ran'-di, is a Latin term, 
denoting the manner of operating. 

Ifoeei, Thu GsmT, mo-qttV, was the tide by which 
theehiefof the Mogul empire, founded mHindostan by 
SnltSn Baber, a descendant of Tamerlane, in the begin- 
numof tbalffth century, was known in Europe. The last 
of this title mg* Shah Allura, who died in 180ft, when hia 
great possessions fell ofcuefly mto the hands of the 
WjWie Company. „ „ _ _ 



aurfoos. It it manufactured into p 
used for coach and decorative hums, far 
braidings, and other trimmings &r mbUs 
I t is, moreover, made up into a light and 
doth, suitable for paletots, Ac. MohMf dremo* 
worn by ladies a few years ago*, but they have 
supeiseded by alpaca doth and other similar tta 
At Bradford, and other places, much ingenuity 
played in combining mohair with two or more 
substances, to produco what are termed fancy t 
Mohakmbdaithk, mo-Um'-Ms-ddn-uw, >» the nMM> 
commonly givqn, m Christian countries,totkUHMMn’J 
established by Mohammed, born at Mecca, ia AjSrBwkt 
a n 570, died at Medina 8 June, 032. ttohshpoMrara 
tall themselves by the name of Moslem, and w|lt| 
eroed Islam, which means “ fall submusion tQ 
i be doctrines ot Mohammedanism may, in largatnaa, 
sure, be traced to the nabonol religion of the AfWm 
and to those forms of Judaism and CbvistlodtywtMll 
enntert in Arabia at the time ot the prophet. The MB 
Ik lit t that Mohammed whs a base, heartless impcSKK 
luii, by tho recent labours of Monler, Carlyle, Isvidfir 
and others, been very much shaken il not entirely dm* 
pelh d hi otwithstanding the many bad features of Ut 
c bnmeter, it we look to the umpliaty ot bis mods of 
lib to tho very lost, h» endurance for twelve years off 
Men species ot insalt end persecution, ms steady 
ipsistanco of every oflei ot wealth end power mam on 
tho i mdition ot Ins desisting irom his endeavours, tba 
conviction wrought upon those nearest him, we cannot 
think othrrwisn than thut the man believed in what h# 
t night It is impossible to sny how far au ardafft 
imagination, acting under the bohef of dtvma inspira¬ 
tion, nnd but little controlled by an intellect ia BUM 
u pe< ts but narrow and limited, will lead earn into aQ 
m mu r ot wiekednoss "I maintain," says MflhlOr , 
“ tt it if onn admits the possibility of any man’s being 
alio touts out his own individual religious tents- 
sions, ideas, and thoughts,without suspicion, fovdWMB 
inspuations, 1 eunuot perceive the impossibility Of (df 
< < nudcring God also to be the author of all bis Otter 
i iward nun dies ” Farther, we cannot think that 
“lohiimmcd would have acted as his own recording 
ang I and unmoi taliri d his offences in the Koran, m 
he been conscious of then wickedness. Mohaiwmfrags 
ism is commonly regarded ns half-way between pateg? 
ism and Christ amty • but it approaches much rams 
nr irly tho latter thia the former, and must tit 
Mewrd as a great improvement upon the veligiffUff 
which it supplanted It is a stem monotlieksm, opposed 
nlika to pantheism and idol-worship, and throws asite 
with disdain all those gradations of icons orcinanatiMh 
by which God is approximated to man aud Rlt Pt 

tin 


tet-ybdia Company. 

Wtmtp, me'-swr (Chr Vokr, Tt. moire), a material 
-9t textile manufactures, consisting of the hair of a 
goat width inhabits the mountains m the vicinity of 
Angora ia Asia Minor. The Angora goats, after 
od n m fc ittng their first year, are dipped annually in 
April and (May, and yield progressively irom one to 
about ftmr pounds weight of hair. That of the female 
Is v-fiSfdpred to be of more value than that of the 
mala, but both are anted together for the market. 
Up to the year 1B3fi, there was very little demand for 
this iiitUteln Xnglsnd, but now the quantity is vere 
large. By a return Of the Board ot Trade, the total 
quantity off mohair imported into tMe-eomw-y doling 
weyrav IBM waa sjnMiiibs. In Bnglttd, mohair 

use 
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^Mohammedanism 




lesittraterial images of the NewTRetament, were already throughout the extentof the Mohammedan world, and 
r.t»rta of aoommon creed. TheKoran baaaoaroely sor- bee gndnal)y kindled thee* sentiment* of Acres end 
passed the grosser notion* of another life whioh were uncompromising hostility to the Christian nemo which 


©lily adapted this materialism to the fears and hopes Africa, end Syria. These feelings, however, ere not 
Of & Bedouin end s polygamous people. It may he participated in by the more enlightened asasog-tbe 
doubted whether it goes beyond the terrifio imagine- Mohammedans,—those who hare seen end tasted the 
tions of the Talmudists in those minute and particular fruits of Christian civilization. They wo longer exhibit 
aooounts of hell-fire which glare in all its paces. In its auy confidence in the power of the Islam. The-total 
paradise it dwells on that most exquisite luxury to a number of Mohammedans at the present time is 


paradise it dwells on that most exquisite luxury to a number of Mohammedans at the 
.'Wanderer in the desert—perennial rivers of cool pure estimated at about 180,000,000. In 


resent time is 
Surope they are 
here they farm, 


repugnant to human reason nor to prevalent habit a of They prevail in Asiatic Tnrkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
thought, and, indeed, are the elemental truths of ull Delooohistsn, Arabia, and Tartary, and are hugely 
religions. There are—1. Belief in a Supreme Being; represented in India, Asiatic Bttssia, and tha Malay 
2. iu his angels ; 3. in divine revolution; 4. in his pro- Archipelago, and to some extont in China. Their 
phots; 6. in the resurrection and day of judgment; number in Asia it estimated at about 50,000,000. In 
' t, fat God’s absolute decree, and predestination of good Africa, Mohammedanism is still the prevailing religion 
' and evil. The new and startling doctrine was tha in the entire north; and its rule extends nr down 
divine mission of Mohammed, the apostle of God. (See eastward and into the centre of the continent, number- 
Aiooiutr, vol. I.) Besides the Alcoran, Mohammedans inp, it is believed, not fewer than 100,000,000 souls, 
generally receive tlieSornia, or traditions, which com- Moidouk, moy-tlorc' (Port.), an old gold coin of 
prises acts and sayings of Mohammed not contained in Portugal, valuo 28s. Hid. 

roe Alcoran. Mohammedanism, lifco Climtuinily, has Moms, mot/re (Fr. loaded, or watered), a term ap* 
numerous different sects, who differ from eucli other m plied to a variety of .nufaetured textile goods. The 
their doot rides and forms of worship. There arc (ho production of this w.. reed effect is usually called metre 
fundamental pointB of religious practice which arc antique, and is principally usod in making the broad silk 
lpscialiy enjoined on Mohammedans; \i*./purification, for ladies' dresses. It is a superior kind of watering, and 


prayer, and for reading or touching the Koran, ke., bypassing the fabric through cylinders, hot or cold, 
'fair “ the praotioo of religion is founded upon eleanli- embossed or plain, and, sprinkling the sillc with water or 
" nets, which is the one half of faith and tho key of not, by folding layers of silk over each, either rectan- 
prayer.” In every town tho faithful are invited to gnlurly or diagonally, and other methods by which 
prwer by the public crier, or muc/./in, when the I various degrees of moire can bo produced. Certain 
. Moslem may perform his prayers in any decent place, threads, either of the warp or weir, which happen to 
' eXecpt on Friday, when ho is bound to perforin them roceivo most pressure, have tho moat gloss; some ere 
fat the mosque. Fasting is regarded as a duty of so flattened, and tho reflection from their surfaces be- 
great moment, that the prophet used to any (hut it comes more or less glossy, according to the angle from 
Was the gate of religion, uud that " the odour of the which it is viewed. This produces the brilliant play of 
mouth of him that fasteth is more grateful to God light and shade called moire, or wattring. 

than that of musk.” Almsgiving is not strongly Mould MtTAUjqux, eioy'-ec mef-ifWeei', is abeau- 

inouleatcd in general; but every Moslem who is not tiful crystalline appearance given to tin plate by 
poor is obliged to give the fortieth part of bis property brushing over the heated metal a mixture of 3 parts of 
Id the poor. The pilgrimage to Mecca is deemed bo nitric acid, 2 of hydrochloric ucid, and 4 of water. As 
necessary that it is said that he who dies w ithout soon as the crystals appear, the plate is quiokly washed, 
performing it “may as well dio a,Tcnr or a Christian.” dried, and Tarnished. 

They are forbidden the use of wino or swine’s flesh, Mounts. (See Teeth.) 

and are prohibited from gaming and usury. On its Mot,asses, mo-l&s'-nea (Sp. melaza), a term applied to 

first promulgation, tbo doctrines of Islam spread with tho brown viscid uucrystallizcd syrup produced fa) the 
amazing rapidity; and in twelve years tho whole of manufacture of sugar. It is allowed to drain from the 
'Arabia had embraced that faith. The extension of casks into a cistern before the sugar is sent away from 
the power of the Arabs soon carried this religion into the plantation. Molasses is employed in the prepara* 
Other , countries; and Syria, Persia, ami Northern (ion of spirits of wine. The syrups which remain after 
Africa were compelled to submit to their power and sugar pnsaes through tho processes of a reflning-bOuse 
to receivo their faith. At the beginning of tho 8th arc sometimes called molaaatt, but are more generally 
century they crossed over into Spain, one province known as treacle. (Sec Sugar.) 

after another was speedily subdued, and for nearly Moi.e, mole (Dan. mol), ( Talpn nropaa of 

800 years the Saraoens retained a dominion in that Linmcus).—This animal belongs to the family Talpider, 
country. In Asia they advanced eastward tp India of which it may be taken as the type. The aolernro 
and China; and in the former country they founded small quadrupeds, having their bodies nearly of a 
vast empires on the shores of the Indus and Ganges, cylindrical form; the neon short and thick] roe bead 
whjoli for along time were strongholds of Islamism -, tapering to a pointed snout; tho fore limbs very short 
hut in tho latter eountry their progress whs soon and strong; the fore feet of great breadth, being 
Stayed. Fresh energy wuajtajfuscd into the Moslem furnished with remarkably long, strong, and straight 
communities by the accesifoiifof the Seljook Turks; claws; the hind feet email, with elendgr efafani the 
both they and their successors, tho Osmunlis, volun- eyes minute, and concealed by the far; tbr tail 
tarily receiving Islamism from the very penplo they short and slender, and the hair eofr end vefarety. 
had conquered. The Ottoman rulers gradually under- 1 . . .. , 


tarily receiving Islamism from the very penplo they short and slender, and the hair eofr and velvety, 
had conquered. The Ottoman rulers gradually under- MoleB possess six incisors in the upper, and eight in 
mined the Byzantine empire, which at length fell with tho lower jaw; and seven grinders above, and six is 
the taking or Constantinople in 1453. Tho power of the lower jaw. The canine teeth are large and fUigOlar, 


roe taxing or Constantinople in 1483. The power or the lower jaw. The canine teeth are large ana pngwer, 
the Islam was now at its height; and for a time the being compressed. Their pointed muzzle, strong fore 
Turks were the terror of Italy jlIungary,Bnd Qermauy. feet, and sharp teeth, enable them to mine thielr way 
Tb*^ power, however, Boon began to fail. Sicily was underground without much difficulty. The common 
Jpst to them; and in 1482 their last strongholds in mole is about five or six forties long, and the odour of 
SjMn were taken. Is the interior of Africa, Moham- its for is usually black, although roe tint Varies cos* 
medwiismha* long been makingpeaeeableoonversions, siderably from that colour down to white.' Berth* 

. ^twmilaadvaneuiaamongraeoslnferior in civilization worms form its principal staple of food, although it 
MAW Mohammedans, this religion has been losing also feeds on frogs, snails, and small insects,. M 
■steer wherever it has been brought into contact with lives the greater part of its time nnaergropad 5 end it 
The eonscionsneec Of this superiority of labours incessantly te excavating galleries, up and 
r®* Ohrittwa nations hae beea spreading for year* down which it caarun and ptcourette prey, tutwttl as 
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escape it* Jt i»« states* af Onat Britain j 

bat another vestety-of it eifete la the Ap an nt n ai, in 

^^a-LBoTOin ArKuanoM, Ibuonui Tnouxc, 
Obem., it m oonceived that bodies can 
fad divided into mdiv leible atone, each having a definite 
uniform weight and general obaraeter. These ultimate 
particles ire generally in this country called atoms, 
while those are called molecules which are constitueut 
or aggregated into a heterogeneous whole If the spe¬ 
cific nature of these molecules were known, and the 
laws of the foieos that retain them, whether these 
forces be of attraction or repulsion, it is evident that 
we should have the tiue key to tell the changes and 
tequenoea of the material universi A numliei ol 
attempts has been made to conatruct theories on this 
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one own mil, and because it is ad 
ononnstaaees w which theft 
his knowledge which is called 
that it will he efficacious. Thu tcumfca 
that foreknowledge of future contini 
from an acquaintance with the nature 
rational beings, of the oiroumitanoes in Sri 
shall be placed, the objects that shall be pt« 
them, and the influence of these upon then 


m 

< J 

-ran 


gronnd, sufficiently goneial *o enable the liiqmier ti 
avoid les trie lire conditions, and at the same time to 
afford a base for aide and important conclusion* 
One of the earliest explorers in tlio held of mob culm 
theories was Bostovich, who asserted that matter dnl 
not consist ot solid pnrtieli s hut of mere mat bematu al 
centres oi forces 1 acli body is supposed bv his theoi v 
to be made up ol a nuiiilx i of gt iimlii al pouts, 
from which inunite hirers lotlowmg mtaii liiallie- 
matical laws, m uitue ol winch tin torcis hemme at 
ceitaui small distances atli ictni, and at certain otln i I 
distanoes repiiNm, and at glister dudanits again 
Htti active “Irom tlusi tones it the points hi iso 
the cohesion ol tin parts 1 1 the Btimo liodj, the usiM 
anoo which it cxcitm agunst the prissuu ot an >th t 
body, and, fiualli, tl i xUin t n ot griiitition win h 
it exerts upon I odus it a dintiunc —(Whiwill 
ihitory of A ifiif fie lift it ) Mi tiroie, Q t , n r 
lately baa followed up tin aid pit in hia invi nti„ iti is) 
concerning tin conflation it the pin steal 1 ni.es (w 1 1 I 
tee). The most impoiUnl woil s on the aulqn t u 
those of Uauss on ‘ remstiml Magnetism nul l)i 
Simon Geoiue Ohms “toutribnti ms to Moluului 
Physics lit the latter w irk, Olitn suppiuis that 
ultimate mcliouUs have tiotb ti npU and polai powiix, 
and on tho ground of this hjpotlii sis, attem) Is t > 
educe n conipl<tc system lrom which (hi pben uuna 
ot light, beat and i let tricity neussaul) anil hurmo 
niousJy Dow forth 

Mot itci T.X, i to' U leulf (It ) , a term um d in Chi m 
to signify tho constitui lit particles ot l odus 1 lie v m 
divided into mt< gi.nit and lonstitnint mob mi 
Integrant uiolceulos have simitar piogirtua t > thu 
mass, and me, thcicfire. ample or t unpi und as tl < 
mass is eitln i one n- thi otln i Thus a mass it pun 
metal consists of integrant jurtiths, cub of win h 
has metallic pioptilus similar to those p w*mif by 
the whole maBS lit the same nianner, a in iss of ull y 
consists ot inlogrnit partules each ot wli h is i 
compound oi the ilifl lent metals forming tin ill i 
When a compound mu giant nu in ule i dn mp>>- I 
we arrne at the lonstituint mill ul s ()u r oi and 
hydrogen ar< thus tin cunstitunit mob mbs ot an 
integrant moli i ulr of water 

MOCa-lUr (£ itb/trifUh), a genus of annunls thut 
belong to the order hotJenlta or film , and ar> 
natives of thi Cape of Good llopi It is ulnut th 
sue Cft a rabbit, and burrows umJergjuiin 1, like its 
prototype the mole, throwing up laige hill u ks, whit h 
aye exceedingly dangerous to travellers on horsehac 
There arc two varieties of this mini il at tin Capt 
one called the sand mole (Batkyerijne maritimm), just 
described, and the other tho Cine mole rat (L 
capentit), which is called “blett moll “ by tho Dntoh 
Baird’s bnegclopaiut 

Mots, Wxikb (See Dutijiitr ) 

Mottsisrs, we lef-nutt, is the name of a sect in the 
£om*n Catholic chuiih, winch adofited the opinions 
of Molina, a Spanish Jcxuit and professor oi theology 
at Brora, in Portugal (li33— JGOO) In order to rc 
Sgge the difficulties attending tho doctrines ot pro- 
destination and tree will, and to reconcile the jamng 
opinions of August]lies, lhomiats, semi Pelagians, 
eu4 otherq, he had recourse to the hypothesis that the 
idhcree of predestination to cterutl glory was founded 
uupn a previous knowledge and consider:*x >n of the 
merit* of the elect, that the grace from whose operk- 


This dootrme wsa win violently assailed, eep4.„ 
the Domiuieans, and at length Pope Clement 
appumted a "ougri gation to investigate toe 
Opinion was so mui h divided upon the euh|s 
pope dteidid that both doctrines (that 
and that oi his opponents) might safely 
in the Churi h 1 ho Mohmsls, how ever, soon 
as otln r views involving * ho question of prede 
and gnee who advanced (Set Jakbxitist*.) si 
Moli a, nipt -lu, is the namo of a spiritual and radfeM 
iiflii u among tin I urks, hupcriorto thooadis or 
pidgos, and having °ivil and t runinal jurisdiction UVST 
towns or laigo districts Over the mafias. Mt'W 
cadili shirs, nr supieme judges of the empire, who nt 
in th divan 

Monihcv, mil hit ki (Lit ). a class of MUMMift 
Ijf] lining ti the sciend guaL division of the afifaiel 
king i mi, liainotinstieaUy 1 situated at being With¬ 
out i bm.|fl our Molluscs mat lie biiefiy described 
to 1 1 iimnnls covirid with a soft moist skin, mostly 
ti riiniig ovt i the back a duplication, iiee at the mar¬ 
gin, it l tti m< 1 a mantle 1 lie hood is more or tees 
fiis mu is 1m imbed with tentacles, and la often ms- 
ml d with two n jc 1 hi hilt is -alcareous,mostly 
univ ilvt in eunie this ooviiiug is mollivalve, in a few 
| n t ii id an l in others absint ullogotho) f ho organs 

ite riu iti n und respiration are goiieruilv distinct, and 
tin limit is always aortic A nervous ring la also 
mound tin as iplugus, while the nerves proceed min 
g inglia, uri vain us in numbir, and uie principally 
lireitid to tin peripheral paits of the body- Cutler 
mipp sis (hut tho vi ms ol lnollusoous ammqls per¬ 
il rm (In turn turns of absoibeut vessels, their blood 
is ot a whito oi bluish white odour, and appears to 
c nium a smaller portion oi fibrin than vortebyated 
amnuls 1 hesemiiRilis are attaiLed tovariouspoints 
I (In ir skin, forming threo tisslu s, which are more or 
liss u ui| 1 x und don si. I hi ii motions consist, nfm- 
ujiillv f 11 lit ructions in diffeienl direr faony, HHNOb 
1 r tui i n flu turns und protongetn ns, or relaxation* of 
tin ir mu uspnits ly whub iiuaeu they creep, SVyun, 
und sn/r upon objects just ns the form of those jutete 
muyjiuniit, but as the bnibs ari supported tnrgytt* 
c ulati d and suhd leu is, tin y cannot procesd rnw, 
r bv h i|is to contiuuc the umarks of Cuytyr^teie 
Him tv il mn t ! thimi* txtiemely great, 
t i it s i r a 1 »og time afti r they are dividM, fife 
I hi ii inked, vi ly sensible, and usually covered frit)) 
i huino ii th it oo/es from it* pure* Ko psrtfefijacr . 
i gnu 1 1 smell 1 us I eon di*eou rid in them, rfthQMpi 
tiny ji vi stint sense, it mav, howovor, posswjtfA- 
n! in t he entire skin All (ho ai (pbala, bnchiephei.. 
mill I da and part ol thi gasteropoda an iIs|b> 
podi i i dost tutoof eyes Ihc cephalopoda, Ofi roc 
otli A h uni, Imv c them quite as com pi catod fas 
n mn bln del animals, tiny al>o possiM the 
untj hi mg m pphed with organs of bearing t Bag 
ih v u< thi only cla-s m wlurh ilia brain hM fftoR. 
discovcicl to he inclosed m a pmtiuulur euttiUgfsuM 1 - 
lux biuily all molluscs havi more or IMS, a&nrae, 
j lopnunt of tho skui termed the mantle, gg tfjnpM ’ 
stated, and this is often narrowed info* gittyMa tfittw, 
forme t into a pipe, hollowed into o sac, or cgMItewP 
and divided in tho form of ilns The polfeMf ggfimWi 
ate those m which the mantle is siaipiy jMmbrtuqBi 
oi flishy, most frequently, however, it tbmtui' fijfi , 
thickness one or several lanuntc, of a fflbtOuato Wfifadk' 
is more or less bard, and j» deposited & 
alwavs increasing in extent as well *a tp *MClrSt<|l, 
tieeanse the recent layers always outedge fte‘dBfgl% t f ^ 
When this substance remains concealed to mwSmr& 
nets of the mantle, it ft customary stifi to 
term uak< d mollhsca, 0^crxl|y,faow*Wt» 


merits of the elect, that the grace from whose operh- so mneb developed that the smite ah Khi 
ttpss thoee merits are derived, is not efficacioae by its can find shelter beneath it. to tow * 
ofn,itttnnaio power only, hut eUo by U»* eoMest of termed sajteU, and fhffgBbkalliMMtjj 
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The shell# m minus, Sod differ is form, colour, snr- ttmujA tbs Am to Mtfeeb. The 
face, subeteeee, and brilliancy. Soma areealcav eons, from that fane, ehieflyfc»- the val 
, whiteothsM ere horny, sod they atom consist of Hinnom, till the osprivEy, after which all traoe* oftbi* 
matter deposited in layers, am} exuded from the skin worship disappeet. There ere various owi«tott# M to 
under the epidermis, like the enamel covering the what is meant by "canting to pate through tbefire.’' 
nails, horns, Mates, and teeth of other animal*. AU Some think that the children SgapSdvnrtfltfiaiKif 
modes ofmastication and deglutition can be traced in to the idol; others that they pamed between two 
the mollneea. Their stomaons are sometimes simple, fires; and others that they were reaHvbnrtsed in the 
at ether times multiple, and frequently provided with fire by way of sacrifice to the god. The last opiate 
• peculiar anatomy, while their intestines are variously seems the most probable, and to accord most with 
prolonged, ' They commonly have salivary glands, und portions of Scripture in which it is mentioned. Accord* 
always a large liver, bat neither<pancreas nor mesen- ing to some accounts, the imago or the god wae of 
taty | several, also, have eeoretlona which are peon- brass, seated on a throne of the same metal, and with 
Ms* to themselves. Their modes of generation vary arms extended, as if to embrace some one. When 
' eontiaerably. Beveral possess the faculty of self-im- sacrifices were offered to him, the image was heated 
preguotion; others, althoagh hermaphrodites, have from within, and the miserable victim was placed 
•tin of a-reciprocal intercourse; whilo many, indeed, within the arms, its cries being drowned by a greet 
.■ ha m th e sexes distinct ami separated. Some, again, noise of drums and other instrnmente. Tie place 
eye -viviparous, others oviparous ; the eggs of the lat- where these sacrifices were offered was so abhorrent to 
teg #re sometimes enveloped with a shell, more or less the minds of the later Jews, that they employed Its 
bard, but sometimes covered with a simple viscosity, mime to designate the place of future torment. Moloch 
These varieties of the digestive and generative pro- is sometimes identified with the Phoenician god Baal. 

1 Assess are found in the same order, ami sometimes in Mormcox Bkrrihh, (See F.l.uochrptjs.) 
the same family. The molluscs, in general, appear MoLYnnuNUw, mo-lih’-de-num (Gr. molubdoina), In 
to be animals that are bat slightly developed, pos- Clmm., symbol Mo., equivalent 4fi, epee. grav. 8'628,— 
SSISed of but little industry, and which are onlv pro- » rare metal found :» mture principally as theblsnl- 
SSTvedby their feounditv and vital tenacity. Molluscs phule, in Bohemia ii Sweden. It is also found oxi- 
Oonvert nearly every substance, both animal aud vege- dizod in combmatio'. with load, as molybdate of lead, 
tabic, into food, whioh simio take in a decomposed The metal is obtained by roaBting the bisulphide in 
State, while others will only eat sueh substances as nre excess of air, ami mixing the remaining molybdic arid 
perfectly fresh, Homo are terrestrial, while others into a paste with oil and charcoal. If this be exposed 
inhabit only the sea and fresh waters : a few vane- to the heat of a smith's forge, it is reduced to the 
, ries are also amphibious; but this elms m much metallic state as a while, brittle, difficultly fusible 
■ r estric ted in number. The uses and advantages of masa. It forma three oxides,—I he protoxide, dautoxide, 
Wfe#M are various. Homo supply food to man, and toroxido. The two former are possessed of basic 
while- others supply nutritive provender to birds and properties, and form salts; the latter is molybdieaoid, 
Ashes, Their shelly coverings are ulsp converted into the only important salt of which is the phospbo- 
osefirt articles.Of comtneroo, mid the celebrated Ti rum nmli bilslp of aoda, which is n test for ammonia. The 
dye of thaanoients was made from the vuiiii ofiiid'erent sulplm-molybdates of the alkalies are beautifiil irides- 
soells termed purpura by thn Homans. The molluscs cent metallic salts, rivalling in brilliancy the rosaniline 
are divided into numerous classes, according to their and muroxide compounds. Its other compounds aro 
Structure ; those possessed of a shell with mis valve nmmportnnt. 

■re termed univalve molluscs, and are furnished with Momjstitcm, inn-men'-turn (Lat.), in Mech., a term 
a distinct bead; from which circumstance they are npplied to express the quantity of motinu in amoving 
called ertcephalout. These aro divided into three bodv; in other words, tno impetus of the same. The 
classes, the first of whioh is termed,—1. Cephalopoda, momentum is alwnvs equal to the velocity multiplied 
or rHttle-fi»hcn. These have their feet, or, strietlv into the weight. (See Imprtith.) 
speaking, arms, attached to the head, forming a circle Monaciusw, man'-ti-kusm (Lat. monacJwt, a monk, 
round thiemouth. (fibcCtrm.s-vrsu.)—2. The next class from Gr. monachal, solitary), is used to denote the 
ia the fam. Omteropodu, or enailt, which Cuvier divides monastic system of life whioh lias prevailed in tho 
into several orders or divisions, according to tho struc- Church from n very early period. Some Protestant 
tore of the gills; as tho Pulmonaria, JS’itdibranrhmla, historians arc of opinion thnt monoohism was originally 
laferohrancMata,Tectibranehiatii,lleteropoda, Peel ini- foreign to primitive Christianity, being adopted front 
jjwrihts, Sautibranchiata, and Ci/clobranchiafa .—3. tlie Alexandrian philosophy; others, again, hoki that 
The third class of the univalves is termed Ptcropoda, its rise was owing to circumstances within the Church 
whioh swim in the ten with a pair of fin* that extend itself, particularly the hardships to whioh it was-ex* 
outwards from the sides of the head. The subdivision po*ed, by which many of the believers were driven from 
GKo of Linnaeus, of thisolass, is the typo of the wholo : their homes and compelled to seek for safety in desert 
the family Ptev.poda are mostly hermaphrodite!. Tho places. Long before the riso of Christian fflonaohtsm, 
actphalmt, ©r bivalve molluscs, aro divided into two iho Essenes in Palestine, and tho Jewish aeet of tho 
masses,—1. the Conehifera, and secondly the Jirnrhio - Therapeutic in Egypt, seem to havo formed regular 
foda, both of whioh classes have been united into one communities of escotios. Christian monachism inST 
order by later naturalists. Tho respiratory upparatus be regarded as having its first beginning in tire 2nd 
of these is externally situated, and is placed either century, when wo find some ascetics who lived in 
between the mantle and the body in the form of plates, celibacy and voluntary poverty, and shunned inter* 
or in the substance of tho mantle itself. Besides the course with tho world. They, however, lived isolated, 
Ipvcral classes which have been catalogued, there is and not in communities. The father of mouaebism 
vet another, sailed the Tunica!a, which are destitute proper is generally agreed to have been Antony, who, 
head sad shell. Onvfasr, in his supplement to m tho year 305, collected a number of osoetios into 
Mcutnsea, in his great work, says that the diseases of nn associated community in Egypt, and regulated 
tbsswanimals are not very numerous, but vet very little their modo of living by fixed rules. His disciple 
"•w** about them; and he puts forward tho query Hibirion soon after undertook the same thing In 
wastes oysters in » state of groonneBs, as they aro Palestine and Syria. Almost at thesametime, AOues, 
2 a he, might not to bo regarded as or Eugenius, with his associates Gaddanaiand AAtSUS, 

unhealthy Ref. Cuvier’s JMyne Animal; Hoeven’s introduced this mode of life into Mesopotamia ana 
■nmateoie ef Zoology, So. Ao. the neighbouring countriee. These were imitated by 

ssotoca, MotscH, or Mblchom, m o’-loJr, was the many others with so muoh success, that In a tthort 
'• » S’ 8 Ammonites, and is frequently time all the East swarmed with persons who, Oban* 

™ 'BoHptnre. It is highly probable that doning tho ooeopations and conveniences of Bfr, and' 
'' SLit*3? 8W, .J*’ p,r8 “od’oted to tho worship of this all interoonrso with society, pined away amidit'VWrious, 
th ?y £?P* 8 n “ ut of Egypt s *«•! Moses in hardships, hunger, and suffering, in order to mafatetn 




Mor.ttcox Bkrrihh, (See EL.*or,Atirrs.) 
Molyudiinuw, mo-lib' -de-num (Gr. molubdalna), is 
Clmm., «vinhol Mo., equivalent 4fi, spec. grav. 8'62B,— 
a rare metal found :» mture principally as the bisul¬ 
phide, m Bohemia a Sweden. It is also found oxl- 
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before tit* world ihat other* seeing their good work* 
may glorify 0*d. Pfora the Jhit. tins austere dir* 
dpui* ftnti rote tin Wnh and Best into Italy and 
the adjacent islands j hot who eoovsyed it thither it 
onofotaHt. ditwwurdr, St. Kerim, foe celebrated 
bishop of Tones, erected some monasteries in Gaul, 
and by baa example end discourses prodnoed such an 
efihet, that two thousand monks are said to hare 
esaembled at hit funeral Thu way of hfe gradually 
extendod oror the other countries of Europo lho 
ancient monks were not like the modern, distinguished 
into orders, but took tbeir names from the plat as which 
they inhabited, or were distinguish! d by Ihotr uiflcrcut 
mode of living, as—1 the Anchorets, who lived alone 
in private calls in the wilderness, i the Cmnobiti i 
who bred m community, several of them in the s uns 
house, under the direction of a siipertoi and 1 S *ra 
bites. Or strolling monks, who had no hied rule or resi¬ 
dence. The first and last of these came gr tduully to 
be absorbed in tho regular Cmnobito "intuit, wlmH 
was principally regarded by tbo Church, and roost 
under Its direction Originally, monks wire no mom 
than laymen, whose office, says Jerome, *• is not to 
teaoh but to mourn " Hot only were thty pr hilnti d 
the priesthood, but priests wire ciprrssh inhibits! 
from becoming monks IVipeSirieius was tin tir t wli > 
called them to the cleric ite, on tho 01 tasi >n ot n gn it 
scarcity of priests which the Chnrih mis tli n up 
posed to labour under, and einco th it time tho pm si. 
hood has been usually united to tho roou wtu il prolt s 
sion. The manner of admiMit n to the roon isti life 
was usually by eomo change ot habit or ditss, not to 
eigmfV any religions my stuv, but only to ovpn ss tlieir 
gravity and contempt ot the noill It > s 1 ran vr w 
or profession was requited at their adieus non, but 
they underwent tnonmal probation, during whu b time 
they were mured to tho exercises of the monsstu Me 
If after that time they choso to continue the a ime 
oxercues, they wore with nit furthi r LPrtm in v idnutted 
into the community They were also ot liheity to 
return at any tune to seculnr lit again Vir w is any 
solemn vow o( poverty require I, though it wus usual 
for men voluntarily to dispose ot tlu ir es*at s for 
charitable purposes before they enti rt 1 into a c >m 
munitv Toe monasteries weie i mm> h divided mt 
several parts, and prspei offliors app > uted oiiri ch 
of them Over every ton m mbs us a <f anti* 11 
dean, and over every hundred a r it mu i At ovt 
these were the patten, oi fit hi ri rt th n >n "(mis 
called also the abbots oi piesi lents 1 lu I u im rr t 
the dean was to oxnot evc-> min a ailv tiisl, in J t > 
bring it to the tsconemttt, oi steward, who { m a 
monthly ocoount ot it to tho lather ir at hr t, i t ns 
the monasteries at that time had no "t in bug uumm 
all the monks were oblige l to excniuv il onwolvi b in 
bodily labour, ao as to maintain t> cm«eh( s and n it lx 
burden some to others The monk flat did n tivorh 
was viewed as no better than a i »v tins d fr ml r 
Towards the close of tho 5th « ntuiy, the mi tiki wI 
had formerly lived only for themselves in s lit irv 
retreats, and had never thought of assuming any rintc 
in the Church, camo to be gradually end wet with 
suoh honourable privileges and wealth that th y 
soon found themselves to bo in a position rf greit 
power and influence The fimo of their pi tv iml 
sanctity was very groat, an 1 the passion of ir cling 
edifices and convents for their bi n ht w is < an u il 
beyond all bounds A new epoch in lho h st i v ot 
western utonsohism began with Beni diet ol Nurow 
whose rnle 1529) came gradually into general unt, 
transforming the previously independent c iramumt ei 
into e hierarchical religious order It became tho 
bond of union for most of the western cnnvenis, but 
the many favours received from obunh, stitc, and 
individuals, facilitated the growth of moral eon uption 
to • great extent, end culled forth repeated attempts 
«t»v rm; so that for many contones the history of 
monMhisna presents a continued struggle of reformers 
With the laxity, indifference, or immorality obtaining 
in n g re ater *t leaser number of the convents or tbeir 
times. Among the earlier of these reformers were 


Eomosld, who founded the eo og w aati on o f Osu w ld h U 1 
m lOfflj and Gnolbei* that orVaOerobtos* tayKwfo 
Toward* the end of the Uw cautery seoMSMMMMfo, 
cion and Carthusian Mdses, the order of 8th AMffMV' 
the Hospitallers, to. Tho warlike spirit Sff 
brought aliont a muon of the mouastiewtthfbemiSt*ry 
life, and lienee arose th*variousmfiitsTyteraere; aw 
the Knights of St. John, the Templars, the VntnW 
Knights, the oiders of St. Jago, Calktravn, AfamtfWU* 
At Ihe large increase of ordets ealled forthnnsea 
opposition, and the connoil of Lsteran, in lfilfi, uessa a 
a i evolution that no new order should bo eeteeuthSQv 
Notwithstanding this prohibition, there autos* Imatoa 
duilely arose an entirely new class of orders, / -*** * 
menduants, including the Franaweans, DommssM* 

C uvuehtes, Augustimans, and others, who lnaugttmtel*;. 
a now era in the history of western raonsohhns. 
ilirectid their attention more partteulnriy to •(*' 
lower orders ot society, among whom they hoSMMft 
11 ry populai Tnev spread with great rapidity, ***£< 
hut mini important pimleges aonterred onuUUB hjg 
t lie pc pes s, tpi nl of their members filled the hJghssc 
ottu en m lho Lhurch, even to the papal obolr. JSr lap 
11th < enturv, a general degeneracy Of monaohittt OOTO* 
no m t d, until at h ngth 1 ho name oi monk cams tew 


and laid th* foundation of the congregation of 
1h3 


ilm i»t synonymous with ignoranoe, rudeness, sod 
en i v epecu i ot immorality Ihe dawn of foe Befogs 
nuiti m in the H>th century had an important inflUOBCW 
on tbiR sutooi things, and strong efforts were made to * 
«ni irtoara re stnc t observance of the rules of the W“ 
pictiie orders Ihe council of Trent posted a number 
ut regulations lor the internal management of religious 
h nisei Several new orders were formed upon law 
proi rd rules, the most lemons of whiefa is that ot fo* 
Jesuits who wire, mmc than any other order, ttnerar 
tho ibsolutn power ot the pope. Since the Befiwuuto 
lion however, monachism cannot be said to have 
mnnifcstod any inherent vitahty or power; end With 
tlu ndi anco ot modern civilization its highest meaning 
and onlv cnuscrvntivo use are gone An account of 
the pnn ipsl inmmstio orders will be found under their 
owu names ui other parts of this work. The number 
uf monasii institutions m 1860 was estimated as 
!< Hows —Mule erders and congregations, Bd, With 
with al mt 7,015CBtat hshments and 1110,000 member* ; 
Itnnlo or It rs and congregations, 94, with 9,2 47 house* 
in t a little m ira than 100,000 members At present 
tli y are most numerous rod influential in France, 
an I ultii it in Itclgiam In Austria since 1848 they 
h ii i nx t with mm h support and en< oursgement. Id 
'"pun and t rtugal they have been almost entirely 
suj j rcssi I , and m Italy, in consequence of recent 
oi ntt thov hivo bun very much reduced —Rtf, 
il li im i Meander s, nnd Mtlmsn a CkaveA jERrterfotf 
Hilyots IM i rt tie s Ordret AfanaiU ones; Ddrtng'S 
n *rhi Me der 21 jAnorden, Montsdembert’e Jut* 
Mi hi tie l Occident 

Mcvat> mo ml (Or manat, a unit).—In Nat. Hist., 
tlm form is given to tho simplest kind of moat* 
mimul ulc In Metaphysics, the word, according to 
[ i il mlr i' n<< d t ■ il< nrtn a simple aubetanee, haring 
nr p i*i s, a inm; und substance being an aggregate 
it s ni; In siibvt in e» or monads. The basis or tho mo¬ 
lt id llnory lips in the varioue philosophical system*, 
ot lit m irrifus, Zeno, and Epicurus. Leibmte wastes 
lirvt to oi rungi the different theories in » intern. 

Monac mays, mo nar'-ie-itni, m Ficolea. Hilt,,, 
wi rt n sci t ot ChnstMus that arose about the end of 
th> 2nd century, and insist! d upon the unity or Ottfo 
nf ss ol Cr id, as oppose 1 to tho eonmooly received (toot 
trine of three persons in the Godhead. The opi®S#g»t 
of this doctrine, however, differed greatly fonttototsfr 
other on other points, more particularly regertfof tps 
nnt uro of Christ, some of whom held net he we* 
bimsclt others, that be was a power or nwnifostatoflni, 
ot the Deity, but that he did not exist eg ss dirtiest pity 
sou before his incarnation; whilst other* rogfirtUfo' 
bim only as a mere man. Thaw opinion* were tAMfldto 
unlike those of ihe Unitarians of the pvMentdsr.,, S, i 

Moitabcbt, aiaa'Jlrwk* (Gy. sMeottMone, touM* 
government), in Pol., » that form of 
which the supreme newer » vested n foe he*w»*|# 
single person. Of the three form* of goyertmtornkfi' 
demoersoT, anstoency, and oumarohy mitm pri 
most powerful; all toe sfoews of go>vefoap4wMipg 








tout together andunited in .tba hand of one person, 
who can thus carry ottt U» plena with promptitude 
ahd deration, In some znonsrohiee, the will of the 
sovereign i* uncontrollables in other*, his authority is 
entrained by laws. The former are termed despotic 
or absolute, the latter constitutional monarchies. “ To 
• paneHtatleasd monarch the laws are not manacles, 
bint garlands. They adorn rather than oppress him." 
•' The well-being of a people is perhaps never so per¬ 
fectly seemed as trnder a constitutional monarchy, 
which is, in fact, a republic with safeguards against 
resolution; or, rather, a commonwealth under which 
the people do not learn the 'sacred right of insurrec¬ 
tion/ but accomplish all the necessary revolutions 
quietly,surely .andaccording to law."—(Hr.Doran, in 
Mnpj/clqpadia JJritannica.) Some monarchies are he¬ 
reditary, descending regularly from father to son; 
others are elective, where, on the death of a mouareh, 
his successor is appointed by election, as was the case in 
Poland before its dismemberment. Historians usually 
.reckon four gram) or universal monarchies,—the Assy¬ 
rian, Persian, Grecian, and Homan. The first, of these 
commences with Ninus, the son of Ildus, who reigned 
In Assyria, built Nineveh, nnd captured Babylon about 
l.c. 2060. On the death of fi.trdanapalus, the dsrv- 
rlsa empire was split into three kingdoms,—the Me¬ 
dian, Assyrian, and Babylonian. These monarchies 
Continued separate until n.c. OOfi, when Assyria was 
united to Media ; and in 538 the Babylonian kingdom 
Wat brought to an end by the conquest of Cyrus, who 
established the second great monarchy, called the Per¬ 
mit. This stood under alternations of glory and dis- 


m,e. 331. That part of the Greek umpire which com¬ 
prised Macedonia, fell before the llomnn general 
ABmilius Paulus, and was made a Homan province; 
the king, Perseus, and his sons, being carried captive 
ft Stttmc. The Homan monarchy, if dated from (he 
building of the city, commenced n.c. 762. There first 
JtSgn cd seven kings, and then consuls wore appointed, 
to- BOO. The imperial monarchy commenced in the 
person of Julius Omsnr, n.c. 48. On the dentil of 
Jovian, a.j>. 303, the Homan empire was split into two 
divisions,—the Western and Eastern. The former 
fell with the deposition of Konttilus Augustulus by 
Odoaoer.kittgoftheHeruli, A.n.47«; the latter, as the 
By sen tine empire, continued down to 1463. 

AfoNABSA, no-nar'-dtl (after Monardn, a Spanish 
physicianj, in Hot., a gen. of the not. ord. Labia fir. 
The species K. punctata, commonly called lmrseminl, 
is used medicinally in the United States. This herb 
resemble* the ordinary mints m its properties, but 
it is more stimulating. If. fxtulom is said to bn 
febrifugal. The leaves of Jif. didgma and purpurea 
tire used as tea in North America under the name of 
Oswego tea: the flowers of the former arp said to 
contain the same colouring principle as cochineal. 

* MONASTERY, oio« / -fJs-fer-e (Fr . mnnaeffre, LowLat. 
nontutnrium), is a religious house built for the recep¬ 
tion 4>f religious persons, whether it lie abbey, priory, 
nunnery, or the like. More properly, however, it is 
applied only to the bouses of monks, mendicant friars, 
ana nuns, the rest being called religious houses. (See 
MoKaCHISK.) Tho following calculation has been 
made as to the number and wealth of the religious 
houses in England, dismantled and scattered, from 
first to last, at the time of the Reformation, so far as 
any evidence exists .— 

LeXserMonasterios, of which we huve the valu-) 


Of the raster monasteries.....*., lflA J fi» Ijh, & 

Of the lesser monasteries of which wet v .Va 

Knights Hospitallers* bead house in') * ,, 

London...j a,3W « « 

Twenty-eight of their houses in the) . dam ,, 

country ... ...... f °iy*w » • 

Friars* houses of which we have the) _ A 

valuation ...j 761 a 0 


Total. £140,784 18 * 

Taking into account the value of money st the time, 
—at lenBt six times os much ns at present, and eon* 4 
sidering that the estimate of land is generally sup¬ 
posed to have been much under the real value, end 
making some allowance for omissions, the entire re¬ 
venues of Ihese houses must have been enormous. 

Monpat, mun'-dai (Sax. Monandceg, Ger. Mantag, 
l>at. tuner diet, Fr. lundi) , is the name of the second 
day of our week ; so called from being formerly jfe- 
garded as sacred to tho moon. 

Mongolian Hack, mnn-go'-le-itn, is one of the great 
ethnological divisions of the human race. (Set Eth¬ 
nology.) 

Money, mun'-e ax. mgnel ), the common medium 
nf exchange, in civ w.ed countries, by which the valnC 
ot commodities is intimated. Barter is naturally the 
first, form in which commerce is carried on; but tide 
mode of dealing ib only suitable to a very rude state of 
society. Although, in every nation, this mode of 
dealing was the foundation of business. It was obliged 
to give way in time. Without tho use of money of 
Home kind, exchanges would soon have beon embar¬ 
rassed, and the divisions of labour very imperfectly 
established. In different countries, and at different 
times, ii great variety of commodities has been am-' 
ployed to serve as money; but, before long, it was 
found that no commodity could bo used as money 
unlesH it possessed certain properties First, that ft 
should he a material having a value of its own ; second, 
that it should he of sueh a value that every man should 
accept it in oxchange for his property ; third, its value 
should lie rendily ascertained. When suoh a material 
as (his is moulded into a particular form, and stamped 
with a mark which denotes its value, so that it it 
exclusively employed as an exchange for articles of 
value, if is culled money, in distinction from those 
aid icles which have value, nut arc not used as a medium 
of exrhnngc. At all periods, and in all countries, the 
metals Bcom to have been used to aerve the purposes 
of money. Many other articles have been used; snoh * 
as paper, in the more highly civilized nations, and' 
cowrie-shells in Africa; but in all, the metals form 
some portion of the currency. Among the Chinese, 
Egyptians, Demons, Hebrews, Greeks, and Homans, 
metal was employed ss money. Metals are of great 
utility, and have always been eagerly sought after for 
various useful and ornamental purposes; but the 
precious metals gold aud silvor are the principal 
objects of desire. These, with some other metals, 
easily changed from articles of value to article# of 
exehutige. All nations as they advanced in trade got 
the preference to them, for the following reasons;-— 
First, they derive value from tho smallness of their 
quantities compared with the demand for them in An 
ornamental and useful arts; second, they are- hot 
liable to corrosion and destruction by use; third) they 
are susceptible of minute division, and may be used 
iu small quantities or masses; fourth, they are sasfiy 


GlMHEMousstcries. 180 i 

HflWPlig to the Hospitallers. 48 

Colleges . <K) 

Hospitals . IB) 

Chantries end Free Chapels .2,374 

Total.3,182 

Besides the friars’ .houses, and those suppressed by 
7> *»d many small houses of which wo have no 
■Mrucidar account. The dear yearly revenue of the 
■fwal houses at the time of their dissolution, to for 
Rlloim have any account, teems to have been as 

134 * ", ! 


renoy, the advantage of using the precious mtakrig 
still greater, when it is not left fog private fa&M&sta 
to divide, weigh, and fix the value of grieoes of,mhtal, 
but persons are appointed by law to deoidewhft 
pieces shall be circulated as money, to steam thom 
so *s to fix their weight end fineness, and to furnish 
them with the snpersoription of the . authority by 
which their issue is legalised. The pieewof ratal 
so circulated are called coin*. <See Mint.) :$ig tab 
countries, the three metois, gold, silver, and copper, 
or bronie, tn vsry convenient substances, tonkin# 















ia*iuifftetqi» of coins, on aocoun* of th* differences 
in their ratfttfve valve. QtM ootes, obatAdai; ft high 
nhl is ft email compass, are convenient for large 
payments; silver ooms for smaller payments) end 
aopper. or bronse min, for those of leas mine ■ while 
all the larger coins are multiples oi the smeller Pay¬ 
ments of larger amounts, however, cannot be made 
conveniently in coins Promissory notes, lulls, anil 
various forms of credit, have, therefore, been used as 
substitutes m this and other onnntiies These sub 
statutes are sometimes improperly called money Pi < - 
missory notes, or bills oi exchange, are only of the 
same value os real money when they can be icidilv 
* exchanged for com, they lose their value ae the credit 
of their issuer milks This must be the case with all 
paptr-monty, as it is called, and with all coins mind 
at o higher value than their real value (Sct the 
articles on Bahx, Bajikiwo, Jim, of J \uivm.f, 
Exobakge, Cumifngv, &c ) In all countueb viIhmo 
the use oi coins bu» once been adopted, all vulwa m 
contracts and other arrangements are rnlid or eati 
mated m money and in most cases it is eu<t> tid tlmt 
coins oi the legal or standard weight and purity nhxtl 
ho legal tender, and to enact that no legal firm ei dings 
shall oe instituted on acuount of any debt oi p< c uniai \ 
obligation against anr individual who has nllei d tj 
liquidate the same by payment of an < yuiv ilt nt 
amount of the com rcmgniscd lij the c mntiv Inc 
metal of which English silver toms me intuit consists 
of a mixture ot pure silvei and alloy, cvciy 1. o/ 
oonUimng 11 or 2dwt pure silver nnd IS dut ull< y 
These 1J or are coined into W> shillings, si tint the 
money pound o( 20 shillings crntains Iblt >l giums 
ot pure silvu and 17'1'i 451 giaim ol sluiddidsi r i 
The flnenesj ot gold is estimated by i ird gin in | 
equivalent to lb dwt troy, the tlmst gold n »i I 
to be 24 carats line The present standard gold t n 
suits of 11 parts Imp gold uul 1 put all if 1 hi him 
reign, or twenty shilling pact, contains 11 0>1 ci m i 
of fine gold uul 12) 271 grams ol stand ir 1 g< 11 ] i 

order to prevent the gic it inconvenient e md c >i 1 1 in 
Which would necessarily arise were priv ito in I i i ils 
to oom monev, the government cl neirly < try 
Civilised country hue not only taken upon theniv u i 
the supply of the coma in emulation (ire Mint) hut 
havo touud tl necessary to influt stvtrn penvlti s m 
the lorgtng of tom or the liilueation oi count it it 
coin. It is found, however that tin best tnith lijr 
the prevention of Ibi gory lies in the inprivim in ol 
the nbno of the coins and the perlu ti not tin In-, 
and maohuiery 

ft Moniuiacet, won rm-e-m' ie-r, in Hot, a mi ill 
sat. ord. ol Duotvlr lonet, sub clssj AJ nmhlirn/ 
dea, consisting of eight genera ot fiogiant tr> hi 
shrubs, chiefly natives of South America, but limn 1 
also in Australia, J iva, the ’lluurilms, and "New 
Zealand The flowo-s generally numble th s ■! 
A th prosper am cea (which arc ), but Ibev dit r m 
always being unisexual, in the longitudinal d In tm 
of the anthers, and in the absence ol leathery style i 
to tiie fruit 

Mokitbu* mon-e tuhr 1 (Pr ), is the name of one oi 
the most celebrated of the lunch newspipei-. It 
waa commenced as a daily lournal at Paris on 21tli 
2fOV , 178fl, under the title ot Gazette Jfnlmnale on le 
Monttetir Vmtenel At first it wa» a simpli garetti, 
without any official character, but on (he 7th 
Nivose, of the year VIII (17OT), it was dedired an 
official organ and it still oodIiuucs to be the, official 
organ Of the French government Since lfill, it Iihb 
dropped the titlo G izette A iftonule, and ret tins 
Ohlr that of limit nn I rut creel It contains, m 
addition to news foreign and domestic, literary notices, 
Ao, not only the official ordinances and documents 
■of tits government, but also such political informat on 
ortho government intends to be regarded as official 
Jftrtdwcomprises upwards of 100 thick folio volumes, 
and contains a vast amount of valuable information 
c«ane«t«d with the history of France. Fntire sets of 
it arsaow rare and vert valuable In 170(1, an intro¬ 
ductory volume was published “eontenant ua abrfgd 
dea mmma dtatftgdnfraux, des assembldes des nota- 
Utaaet dee enlnhaiti dvenemente qui out amend la ye» 
■nrfutson else m MBS, * Tables ohroeoJojtxjues da 
MowUur UaivemeL"—Jftf. Didnult, Nohtei Monqutt 
1215 
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Momrou, mon'-e-tor (lot, one who wtrh«fi.ftgfttt n Af 
Urge beards having teeth in both laws, and UwMnsi 
the palate. The greater part have (Be tall CNWUwMMQ^ 
Internllv, as an adaptation to their aqnatm^iMRqgt& 
T(jp drat of tho two distinct groups Into wtfiifit ffm' 
genus is divided bears the name of Nilotic 
their chief chaiaetenstics being numerous small aMMft 
upon the head and limbs, and a Ictel above thft thU, 
iornudof n double Augo of piojcctrog scales. Vnftf' 
siaond group carues angular jilitrs upon tfib }klft((« 
whilst the body and tail carry huge rectangular HUH. * 
The monitors are touud in most parts ot tbe world,ftffft 
the fossd ri mams ot species Ittrgt r than any Ot pWgSol i 
in existence have been discoveied in Europe, tnith 
n me is said to lie denied fiom their making ft Whfltifc 
ling sound as a warning of tlu approach of CrOCOqUM 
an 1 alligators, whose haunts the monitors frequSpb, ^ ^ 
Mosk (6cc Mowachism ) ^ 

Mcivi ir, muni e (ltd luonmkso) -In thftdt'SlpU 
on Mawkat it tho nadu will find that the iftTMEF 
mm ti m ol the auiinal creation has been divided l&ta 
various classes m a desi ending si ale, trom the highMg 
ummal, man, to tho lowest group of the cetacean! Jgff 
vv li ilv tube Banking next to man are the QVftwh'y 
msna, under which heading aries, baboons, gorukgv 
and monkeys are generally classed As the offtJK 
subdivisions have been already described m distiiio’R 
articles, tho present one will he only devoted to tba 
i msid latmnot themonkiys propel, whose technical 
i Inn i Uiivtiis will bo 1 mini given utdtr the article 
Mmivtii I be true mm leys, llic ta)v/oun, ore OftljT 

mi Ij ns luvi priheusdo tails, and arc iiihamtantc <f! 
Soiih Vnirici tvclusivtly, but as tbo name hftS 
Inn me Undid in its siguiiication, the monkey* of 
tlu wb( le w jrld may us well be described at tho same 
Iime 1 he monkey s ioim by lar the laigest portion of 
d c,ii ultunuinn 'the Mpnjav* are vciy active, obmb 
wi I i ud by the mil ol their lad, which IS as good aft 
vu i he r u md, thi v can spring trom trt e to tree ui too 
vi l fwests of South Amines with inconasivabla 
i ipidity and ngility. Tbe fore -hands, however, are 
n l u pi rin liy oigam/ed as those belonging to the 
uunkivs il Atrica, tho thumb being longer and more 
n t Inn with the other lingua Tho faoial angle of 
th m ipa/ru is hi) , which bums a marked contrast to 
th rs d die penes they ore small in eiso, and W*y 
1 Inlul I uremost amongst them maybe placed the 
wecuei (Ccbut Ipelln ) Its fui is of a rich ohve»eofci!t% 
ini lining In giddcu on tho lighter parts. There it ftUO 
the homed sapsjuu (Cth ntj ilueUm), the large<heftded 
up ijoii (Ic)il-. m onachun), ind morotban fifteen or sixe 
i > n uthi r spei tea iVj turn to tbe monkeys of Ana a*d 
Mnci. wi find a grout changem the geneticobftnwtMPy 
I ho first vain tv is tho spotted or Diana monkey 
(Cm jnfh (Hu Dima), a native of Congo and Oauwa, 
and one ot the mist lively and playfol of thesrhojft 
ti iho Jt nns a long w bite bn ird, and the upper 
ot tho body are ot a reddish colour, marked MH| 
white spuks, and tbe tail is about as long as thft btwr, 

1 Lie Gh en monkey (Cenoptlkeeui labtrue) » one eftgft 
most abundant ol the gvoap, and is oitetlftr seen kgvft 
state nt r iptivity It is a natue ol the dope do V&W 
Islands ana of the continent ot Africa. In itft diHMglft 
lion it approaches the long armed apes, although w {ft 
more lively and playlul The oolous » ggftftfdtk 
yefinw abovt, arising irom tbe ham being anftjtged 
Hf cording to different shades ot yellow and IlMWg 
but the colour is more of a dark gritzledoppeerftqtp oft 
the sides of the body and on tno tides at the hank 
which becomes gradually darker towards tfcftMjjftiC 
The face, ears, and naked part of the ha&d^^f® 
jet black, the former is of a triangular Shape, Moft 
above the eyfs by a straight h&e of stiff Dumk baftft, 
and on the sides by spreading tofts ef tight 1n|iik 
with a yellowish tinge, meeting in a point 
ohm. The .neck ana cheat and thftundeeMmtfiim 
body have ayeHovriah tinge, and the nuude of tkftJM m 
is greyish m colour. The length of the heaiMMft dL^B j m rv 
» about irom sixteen to eightftftft loebes, wMm'hSmI 
tho tail te somewhat mate. One at the 
at the monkey class is the genus termed tn# JramiMe 
monkey (Nasal** tarcalft*of Qftpffiwy), snfifo Hsu* 
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tinguis hed by the extraordinary elongation of ita hom, 
which give# it the meet grotesque appearance. Thie 
nose is about four inches long; the body is unshapely, 
protruding in front. Kite the ottrangs; the arms are of 
considerable proportionate length, like the gibbons; 
While, like the hdwling monkeys, it possesses a large 
guttural sack; the presence, also, of a very long tail 
end naked callosities, combine, with the protrueton of 
the natal organ, to give the proboscis monkey the 
most eocentno and peculiar appearnuco of the whole 
tribe. Tt is about three feet in height, midis n native of 
the island of Borneo. The Xnl'monkey may next bo 
mentioned, as it is one of the oldest known to natural¬ 
ists. It is a native of Senegal. Tbo length of the 
Body is about afoot and a half, or one foot lour niches, 
while that of the tail is nearly equal. All the upper 
parts are of a brilliant reddish fawn-colour, which is 
shaded into a pale greyish tinge on tiio arms mid legs, 
while the face, cheeks,'breast, end under snrlaoo of the 
body ere pure white; e hand of black hair crosses 
above the eyebrows, and them are two lines of the 
same colour upon the upper lip, in the shape o! a mous¬ 
tache, which tends to give this monkey n most pecu- 
bar appearance. The lOntnlius monkey (Nemnnjnikerui 
onttllu* of F. Cuvier) is another variety; but it is 
little known in European collections, it is a native 
of the Indian archipelago, and of some parts o!' the 
Asiatic continent. According to Cuvier, the hrijdit of 
the Bntelhia monkey is generally about one tent itm 
iudtee, end the length of the tail two (eel. Another 
epeofes, the Negro monkey (Samnopithrcut mmmit) is 
e native of Java and Sumatra; is somewhat larger t.lmn 
the variety lest described; the length of the body being 
abouttwp fact and a half, and that of the tail nearly 
equal. According to Doctor llorsfleld's description, 
this class of monkey inhnbits the extensive lure-tacit 
the Spice Islands, arid associates in numerous bauds or 
cooks ties, numbering more than fiftv at a time, and is 
pursued by the natives for thn Rake of the fur. In 
these pursuits, which are regulnriv organized mid pre¬ 
pared beforehand by the chiefs of tho various tribes, 
tile animals are attacked wit li cudgels and stones, and 
ere destroyed in largo numbers. The skins are then 
prepared by esimple process, which the natives learned 
from Europeans, ana arc exported. The fur is ol » 
jet-black colour, covered with long silkv luurs.' The 
BrmjMU (Senmopilheeitt mein!ojihnt of E. Cuvier) is also 
n native of Java end Sumatra, and <s remarkable from 
the flatness of the face and the development of the 
facial angle. The lest vuriorr wiiirh can be mentioned 
in thepresent Article is the White-evelid monkey (Cereo- 

S ntjvliginoeutof Oeolfrov), which ie distinguished 
le peculiar aolonr of Hie eyelids; they aro of a 
greyish white, bnt with a dead chalky line. The 
hair is soft and line to the touoh, end in the upper 
ports is sooty black, whiehis oven darker on the hands, 
but which generally shades into a yellowish tint on the 
breasts, belly, end inside of the tluglia, and on these 
parte the tain costing of hair plainly shows the skin, 
which it of a very pure flesh-colour. (Set, nlso, Apr, 
Gorilla, Baboon, Oubanq-Optamg, Quaujumana, 
and Sntfans.) 

UtnUPtmi. (Set Clusia.) 

Uonmor. (SeeLxcYrms.) 

MOWXSBOOB. (Set Aoonitcm.) 

KtHtmt, mon-nt'-ftJ (in honour of Monino, a 
Bpenieh botanist), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
JnfygtUaeta, The bark from the roots of jlf. polgstu- 
e*SN» and taUt\fafia is especially remarkable for the 
pretence of a saponaceous principle; it is used in 
Peru at h substitute for snap, and for cleaning and 
polishing silver. This bark is, moreover, said to be a 
vakebla medicine in diarrhoea and similar diseases. 

hUSpBbAUTBSJs, or A pot At*, mon-o-Wdm-id'-s-r 
||Bim tfrlamitt, a abort cloak), in Bot., a sub- 
^M^lNcotyfcdSees, comprising those plants of the 
division Angiaeptmia in which the flower has a oalvx 
■ouiy, or it without both calyx and corolla. Fifty-eight 
natural orders are itiolnded by Profetaor Bentley in 
vhe eub-ehtsa; namely, Pobgonscee (the Buokwheat 
^y^aifloaesm (the Marvel or Peru «rd.); Ama- 
.lmitiiacw^ Chenopodiooc* (the Spinors ord.)‘ Basel. 
Ifliws, Botoanthaeem, Pbytolocoeens, Bwlanaoem, 
Wvenscem, Gyroetomcmm, Biperacess (the Pepper 
*@<)i Chlorauthectar, SanvomteMe, Sodostemeoen, 
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Tbytneieoess ft be Stesereoa ord.); Aquiiarieeuse, 
Btoagnaoesa (the Oleeeter ord.); Broteaeess, Penwo- 
cem, Looracea (the Laurel ord.) t Ossaythooea, 
Atberoapevmaeam, Movdinlaccse, Mynatioaoeas (the 
Nutmeg ord.) j Bepoaieaesr, Datisoaoeat, Bemydeeeee, 
Imoisteraaoras, ChaiUetmoen, Uimaosmfthe Elm ord.); 
Urticaoeac (the Nettle ord.}; OatmabiBeesm (the 
Kemp ord.) ; Moraoem (the Mulberry ord.); Ante, 
cnrpaoeie (the Bread-fruit ord.); PfstuueeM (the 
Plane ord.); Stilsginaoees, CsratopbyllaoMe, Calittri- 
cbucctc, Euphorbiaocw (the Spurge-wort ord.) ; ttoe- 
paocro, Empetrnceie, Batidem, Kepenthaeem (the 
Piluhcr-plant ord ); Aristoloohiaoea, SanteUeea (the 
Sandal-wood ord.) ; Loranthaccm (the Mistletoe 
ord.); Hclwingiacesn, Gorryuoeie, Juglandeeete (the 
Walnut ord.); Corylaoc® (the Oak ord.) ; Myricaosw, 
CuMiariimcea', Botulacere (the Birok ord.); Altingia* 
own, Sulicuceie (tho Willow ord.); Balanopboraeen, 
Cytinouen, Halflesincrgc. By many botanists, the four 
orders, Coniform, Taxacoie, Gnctaccio, and Cycado- 
ceec, arc included among the Monochlampitm, hut 
(liev really form a very distinct nat. group; and in 
Bentley's classification Ihoy form the division Gytwo- 

Njurittiu. 

JloNoruoan, nr • '.a-ltord (Gr. monos, sole; ekoriot, 
cord), an imitrum. coBRut ingofa single string (benoe 
UR name) stretch .zver two bridges, standing one at 
eiicli end of agr; dilated scale, employed to measure 
tbo variety and proportions of musical sounds. Dr. 
t'rotch, m his “Elements of Musical Composition,’* 
gives very clear and concise directions for constructing 
a mnunehord, 

Monocotvt.etiomfb, mo-no-ko-til-e'-dontx (Gr. mo¬ 
nos, single; knliiltdou, a cotyledon), in Bot., one of 
the two great classes into which the phanerogamous or 
(lowering plants are divided. It agrees with the 
ICiidot/nirt' of somo botanists, end includes the Eado- 
ijent and Dirti/ngnm ot Lindlry. (Sec BoiAirr.) 

MoNonojr.' (See IVuami.) 

Movookam, moii’-o-gram (Gr. monos, single, end 
gramma, letter), is a character or cipher eomposed of 
! one, two, or more letters woven together. They were 
very common in uutiquity, on coins, standards, &o» 
(See Cicura.) 

INIonoc. ham, mnn'-o-grtf (Gr, monos, and graph*, 
writing), is a treatn-c on a single subject in literature 
or science ; as a monograph on mummies, a mono¬ 
graph on roses. Tho advantage of a treatise of this 
sort is, that it allows more minuteness of detail in 
reference to all tho properties and relations of the 
subject. 

Musonraic, mnn-o-Htk‘-ik (Gr. motet, and litkot, as 
Rtonc), denotes something composed of a single stone. 
In Egypt, some striking specimens of monolithic obe¬ 
lisks and monolitbio temples'arc still to be Been. 
According to Herodotus, there wss s monolithic sanc¬ 
tuary attached to a temple at Sait, 2i cubits long, U 
wide, and 8 high, brought from Elephantine, thecas- 
rui go of which employed 2,(KK) men for three yean. 

Monologue, mtm'-o-log (Gr. manes, and logo*, dis¬ 
course), in the drama, is a part in which eperson 
upcaks by himself, or soliloquiacB, 'as distinguished 
from a dialogue, in which two persona speak. 

Monomania. (Sot Insanitt.) 

Mon ovny sites, mo-vof'-t-xHet (Gr. moms*, and 
phusit, nature), a sect of Ohristiana that arose in the 
6th century, and maintained that there was only one 
nature in UhriBt, in opposition to the decision of the 
council of Chalcedon (451), that Ohriat had 'two 
natures. Eutyches, the leader of this soot,.maintained 
that everything human in the nature of Ohriat wsa 
absorbed by his divinity, and became one with it. This 
doctrine led to violent disputes in the Chunk. In 
Egypt, Palestine, and other parts of the East, thn 
Monophyeite doctrine met with many adherents. In 
Antioch, a leader of the Monophysites was raft#d to 
the patriarchal dignity. They were enoounigat .kf 
the emperor Anastasius; bnt Justin I., Jnstinlmi and 
others, adopted severe measures against them. Tpoy 
were also divided among themselves,—-the SevmiaM 
maintaining the corrupt! biftty, the Juliasiati the incor¬ 
ruptibility of the body of Christ. By the aeal of Jacob 
Baradseua, bishop of Edeate (Mb), they ware perma¬ 
nently organised in Syria and Meeepptamta, with n 
patrianth at their head} and Dm a hun &ey are fre- 





qnently tanned Jacobites. <P1*» effort* of 3*r*dtens 
were ably «e«aded. in Herat arid the adjacent 
countries by Theodositts, bishop of dtetadii*. In 
tb* present day, the Menepbylltes are divided into 
two seotipo*,—the Asiatic aid African,—the bead of 
the former being the patriarch of Antioob, of the 
latter, the potrfeeh of Alexandria. The former are 
subdivided into Jaoobitee and Armenian*, the latter 
Into the Coptic and Abyssinian eburohee. 

MottorotT, mo-mp'-c-fr (Or. own, and poleo, I 
•m, in Pol. Boon., i* an exclnsive right etcared to 
one or more persons to carry on some branch of trade 
or xnanafeoture, in contradistinction to u freedom of 
trade or manufacture enjoyed by idi tbo world, or by 
ell the subjects of e part- ler country. Tho ancient 
lews end customs of ibis country were decidedly op¬ 
posed to monopolies, and a clause is inserted iu the 
Magna Charts to the effect that all merchants shall 
hove safe and sure conduct to aome into England, and 
to deport from it, and to buy and sell without tbo ob¬ 
struction of evil tolls. During the reigns of i be princes 
of the house of Tudor, monopolies wero largely intro¬ 
duced, and were carried to an enormous height during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Tbo outcry ngniiwi 
them at length became so great, that in ill Jur. 1. 
0.8, was passed, abolishing a number of monopolies, 
and restoring the freedom of internal industry. It 
did not, however, touch any of the fundamental prin¬ 
ciples of the mercantile or manufacturing system, and 
the privjlegee of all bodiee legally incorporated were, 
exempted from ita operation, it, however, says 
McCulloch, “ did perhaps more than any other in the 
statute book to accelerato improvement.” Since thut 
time, more particularly in recent years, more en¬ 
lightened views have been diffused and carried out, so 
that now, except os regards patents and copyrights 
for a limited period, monopolien may ho said to lie 
extinguished in this country. (See Comvehck.) For 
monopoly, as understood of forestalling, regratiug, 
engrossing, see Foehhiai.ltno. 

MowotkbihM, mo-M-lhe'-izm (Or. menun, and Mens, 
God), is a belief in, and worship of, only one Cod, in 
opposition to polytheism, which acknowledges a plu¬ 
rality of gods. 

Mowotmhtes, mo-nalh'-o-lUcz (Or. mono*, and 
fAstana, from thelo, I will), were a sect that arose in 
the early Church, which, while accepting the doctrine 
of the two natures in the person of Christ, maintained 
that there was but one uinnilesiution of will. They 
arose in the early part of the 7th century, and being 
for a time nurtured end prolccled by imperial appro¬ 
bation, which thus sought to unite the opposing parties 
of the orthodox end the Monophysites, they spread 
very rapidly. The first council of Lateran under 
Pope Martin I. (649) ^condemned tho Monothchtcs; 
ana in 1680 the sixth cncumcmcal council at Constan¬ 
tinople affirmed two wills in Christ, and excommuni¬ 
cated Macarius, patriarch of Constantinople, and other 
leaders of the party.' i; Aft«r a time, being much re¬ 
duced by persecution, they retired to tho neighbour- 
itood of Mount Libunus, where they maintained them- 
sehres tilltbe 12th century, when they abjured their 
opinions, and were received into the Homan Catholic 
enurdh. 

Moxonoracux, Mo-no-tro-pat'-se-e (Or. mono*, one; 
Iropeo, I turn;—the flowers are turned one way), in 
Bot., the Fir-rape (am., a not. ord. of Dicotyledone*, 
sub-doss CorolU/lorm, consisting of parasitic plants 
With scaly atoms, found growing on firs. There are 
six men and ten species. 

MoxsxtGWXtrB, mon(g)-tain'-y\w (Fr. men, my, and 
sefc-. milord), is a French title, originally applied to 
Mints, but subsequently to princes, nobles, and cer¬ 
tain high dignitaries of the Church. It is now only 
given to prelates and princes, the dauphin’s eldest 
son,'under the monarchy, baing styled Monseif near, 
wittMfefe soy addition. The Italian Monsigoore has 
a sMntqrirtgnifWiti"". 

Momma, eiov'-yra (Fr. won, my, and stair, sir), 
it a French tltle of Civility, applied to nersont of every 
rack or oonditioa, corresponding to the English Mr. 
or Sir. By the earlier English writers. It woe applied 
in a eofitasptndn* sense to Frenchmen, under the 
motwreby.itwa* given.wrttb'the addition of tho noma, 
to the king’* ddest brother. The plnrtl it Messieurs, 
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os book, sum-foe^ (Fr. nwarioii, corrupted froth 
the Malayan word s i surras, a year), the name given 
in Phys. Geog. to the periodfel winds of the Indian 
Ocean. From a very early period these wind* have 
attracted the attention of the aavigator , as, bytsktof 
advantage of their regular blowing,-a quick sued easy 
journey can be depended upon. Monsoons blow, wife*. 
the greatest force and with-most regularity beta*** 
the east coast of Africa and Hindustan. A north Spot . 
wind blows over this put of the ocean when the son ft 
in the southern hemisphere, and a south-west whapu 
is in the northern hemisphere. When the ton creases 
the equator, the winds are Torihble, and gales, bund* 
canes, calms, and thunderstorms occur. ®he nprib- 
east monsoon blows from November to Marflba wW* 
the south-west monsoon, which dose not eztoad south 
of the equator, blows from the end of April to the fee* 
ginning of October. It is diilleult to account for the** 
periodicul winds: they appear to be a modification,<K 
the trade winds, produced by the peculiar finaioftt* 
countries lying within and nrouud the Indian OceMh . 

Monstku, imoh'-s/st (Lst. numttmm), in Fhn.,.je 
applied to uny creature whose formation derlstesk* 
some remarkable way froni the usual formation afejfefe, 
kind. (Set Defobuitt, Tfuatoloof.) 

Moktanists, ruoii-tdn-ut*, a religions toot tfe(gk 
sprung up towards the end of the 2ud century,,unA 
were railed after their leader Moiitauus, a Phrygian. 
Ho pretended to inspiration, and gave out-that the 
II oly (JhoHt had instructed him in several point* vhkb 
had not been revealed to the apostles. Two of tbs 
most celebrated of his followers were Kaximilla and 
Priscilla, two ladies of fortune, who were sariy con¬ 
verted to his opinions, und pretonded to prophesy. 
Soon after he found a zealous and giftod advocate in 
Tertnllisn. The Mont uniats preached a moat rigid 
iisoeticiam ; they held it unlawful to fly from persecu¬ 
tion, condemned second marriages, and ibtoaw fhr 
ever rouminnion to such as had been guilty of certain 
notorious ollenccs. They represented the millennium 
ns being near at hand, and taught that Popusa, is 
Phrygia, was to be its centre, lionoc they were *0 Be¬ 
times called Pepnziuns, Phrygians, and Cstspbvygiane. 
They spreud rapidly iu Phrygia and other parte, but 
wero violently opposed by the Alexandrian school,and 
condemned liy several provincial councils j and they 0* 
length disappear about the end of the 4th oentmy,— 
ttrf. Neauaer’s Church Jlitlory. 

Most he Fifirfi, mon(g) dc(r) pe'-ai-tay (lULlMtlf* 
di pufu), is a public benevolent institution, existing in 
Italy and other parts of the continent, ted *014 tOb*tt» 
been first established ut Perugia is ths latter half of 
the Kith century by Father Uarnahas of TeruL Xud 
to have taken its name from the hill W Which Hjrae 
situated. The object was to deliver the needy frog* 
the usurious Jewish money-lenders, by lending moggy 
upon pledges at a very moderate rate of interest^.** 
ns barely to cover the necessary expense*. Fop*X 
Lea X. and Paul III. issued bulls approving O Tt beec 
institutions, which were soon established is otbtr 
towns of Italy, as well as in Spain, the SrthMho&t, 
and other countries. There arc at present, beside* 
tliose in Italy, about 60 monts de piM t*t flwW, 
upwards of 100 iu Holland, about 20 in Belgium, ana 
somo in Germany. The moot de pidtd .rif FMte 
advances to the vsluo of about two-thiraA.Of 4m 
pledges, charging interest at tho rate of 4 per sc u t , 
per annum, bosides { per cent, per month for-am 
expenses of the establishment. Its annual 
expendituro amount respectively to about 
frau cs. The monti /rumentarii on granaries 
lished in different parts of Italy to supply the 
with grain on the some principle OS thamoatt*/ 

Mowtmc, mon'-lem, woe the name given to* 
custom that was celebrated trionaixlly ■** BtO» School 
on Whit-Tuesday. On that day, toe scholars uurcfbgi 
in procession with flag* and musio to a mount IBatud 
«MNtem)]mar the Bath road.knomMHUtefllfrMfii. Ohm. 
tnbutions, or a* it is termed, vrtr* 

from the passers fey nod spentM*or*i 
the nobflHy, and tastetimsa oAMs 
sent on such oecosiewe, the sow 
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'.This custom iru at length abolished io"lQ47 on (be 
1 representation of (ho master of the school to non&p 
Mont, that its celebration was attended. with certain. 
inconveilenoM, though the measure was rigorously 
speed by many influential persons. 

.StoJrtH, munti fSuz. mona, the moon), in its proper 
ptation, denotes the time taken by the moon in 
orming a revolution round the earth, equal to 2J> 
Via hours, 44 minutes, 3 seconds. This mode of 
ingtime by the revolutions of the moon was used 
M'the Chaldeans and Egyptians, anil is so still by the 
JS|WS, Turks, and many uncivilized nations. These 
periods ore now commonly known as lunar mouths. 
The ancient Homans used lunar months, und made them 
alternately of 28 and 30 (lays. As the solur and lunar 
revolutions do not correspond with each other, by fol¬ 
lowing the lunar mode oi reckoning, tho Reasons of tho 
year would he found to fall back, so as in 31 years to 
efTeet a opropletc change froMeummer to winter; hence 
it was found neoossary to regard the month as the tw ell'th 
part of the solar year, being 30 days, 10 hours, an mi¬ 
nutes, 6 seconds: this is called the solar month. The ca ■ 
lender months consist of30or31 days, except. February, 
which has 28, and 20 each leap yeur. (See Calisji dab.) 
In popular language, a month is frequently used to 
express four weeks, and in common law and equity 
law, unless otherwise expressed, it is so understood. 
Hcncg, a lease for twelve months is tal.cn to mean 
only 48 weeks, whereas a lease for a twelvemonth 
means a solar year. Formerly, in statutes, mouth 
denoted a lunar month, unless calendar month was 
gpeeiiled; out, by 13 Viet. c. 21, the word month is 
46Glared in future statutes to mean a calendar month, 
Unless words be added showing that a lunar mouth 
WW intended. In commercial practice, in nil case* ol 
negotiable* instruments, a mouth is deemed a calendar 
S{S 0 »'!h, but in contracts for stock it menus a lunar 
Month. 

JdOttrn's Muo is tho uamo of nq oflleo in the 
Hetman Catholic church, performed for n month lor 

tip dead. 

^ MotiCJfstfT, mon'-u-ment (Lot. monument urn), in¬ 
cludes iu its widest sense overytliing by winch the 
memory of a person or event is porpetunted. The 
monument* Of antiquity include the writings as well 
at .the productions of the line and useful arts of tho 
ancients; for all these servo to illustrate tho manners, 
Otis toms, aqd institutions of the people ; but the term 
it moat generally understood of those productions of 
sculpture and architecture intended to transmit to pos¬ 
terity the memory of remarkable persons or events. 
In ail ages, and among almost every people, we find 
the use of monuments, from the first rude attempts of 
art to its greatest perfection. The oldest monuments 
known to us are the obelisks and pyramids of Egypt; 
but no ancient country abounded with so many monu¬ 
ments as Greece, where they were erected in honour 
of viotnre in battle, in the Isthmian and Olympic 
games, and other distinguished persons. Among the 
Banians also monuments were common, and to them 
we are indebted for origiaating one species, — the 
triumphal arch. The Greeks and Homans were also 
wont to erect monuments to deceased pcrsms, cither 
over their ashes, or in some public place. The rude 
tione so used was by degrees converted into the uoble 
pillar; and at length small buildings, in the form of 
temples, followed; whence we have our modern muu- 
•oleums. At first, among Christians, the usual device 
upon iROnuments for tbo dead was a figure of the 
cross. Afterwards, it became common to indicate by 
aomo sign the profession of him whose dust they 
honoured ; ah u crosier and mitre upon the tomb of a 
bishop, rffemrord and shield on that of a knight. By- 
and-UHHBhuman figure was added, recumbent, aud 
'•■sKweL™ 1 ® ^ re8B °f (be deceased; so that from 
these vwftrable remains the antiquary gathers a know¬ 
ledge of the costumes of the period. The lion or the 
serpent is frequently found at the foot of the recum- 
oent figure i probably to symbolise the treading on 
the lion and dragon referred to in Sortpture. It was 
Sfeawo early the practice to introdnoe religious allegories 
,2L ' ,Rr, 1 ou * kiuds, indicating the victory of the oros9 
'?*■? devil. Angels were frequently introduced, 
rbhss!* ™* dytefl figure, or conveying the soul 
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(Sax. Mend}, the «»ti^ilitp £ «$ .^ite' earth. 
A ext to the ran, the moon is not Only tlm most Con¬ 
spicuous, but the most interesting of (he heaTCdly' 
bodies. The mean distance of the moon from the 
earth is about 240,000 miles, which is a abort distance 
when compared with tho interval wWcb separatee ue 
from any othe;, globe. This distance also pan be so 
largely ai mini wed by the power of the telescope, that 
we kuow more of the side of the moon turned towards 
us than wo do of the geography of any ono hemisphere 
of our own globe. The dimeter of the earth, is7,826 
miles, while that of the mom is only 2,153 miles; con¬ 
sequently tho hemisphere which wo see is only equiva¬ 
lent to a fourteenth of the terrestrial hemisphere. 
The surface visible is indeed not more than twice (ho 
size of Europe, but on it there are unmistakable indi¬ 
cations of vast cosmical forces. In density, the mooq 
is little more than half that of the earth, and at its 
surface gravity is not more than one-sixth of our ter¬ 
restrial gravity; if, therefore, explosive or upheaving 
forces exist there, and are independent of the size pf 
tho globo, wo should expect to find disruptions on ite 
surlaco much exceeding in cumpnrutive magnitude any 
of tho disruptions t t have occurred in the most 
rugged places of tl . j#th. Again, tho moon terns 
towards the earth ub ays tbo Baum face; this iseqoivo- 
lent to tho fact of hr, - rotation iu space round an axis 
in the same time that she performs her monthly revo¬ 
lution. Although disputes have arisen us to whether 
the term rotation ought to be applied to a phenomenon 
like this, they are merely verbal ones. The shape of 

the inn.like thut ol nil the celestial bodies, is nearly 

spherical. It is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
remarkable contrast than that between tho unpearanco 
of l he moon to the nuked eye and tho forms she 
presents to the telescope, whether in quadrature or 
« lieu she is full. Instead of a plain bright surface, we 
discover n body of most strange character, broken by 
irregularities, which in extent and form present few 
analogies with tho mountainous regions of thO earth, 
in ono region may bo seen vast mountains throwing 
their long shadows an a plain; while in others are. 
various pits or caverns, ai deep as Mont Blano.is high, 
often crowded together with the compaotness of a 
honeycomb. Many careful maps of the moon’s stir-. 
taco have been made at various times. The lunar 
plains wore formerly considered seas; whether Or hot 
they were sons ages ago wo cannot say, but it is certain 
that there is no water in them now; hut it is impossi¬ 
ble not to be struck with the similarity between their 
outlines anil the general aspect oi our terrestrial sys¬ 
tem of oceans. Tbe lunar plains are also distinguished 
by great variety of colouring, giving the appeorSqpe 
of the formation of successive snores, probably by .the 
gradual retirement of an ocean. The mountain forms 
in the moon are of three kinds.—First, a numberof 
perfectly isolated peaks, or aiqgfr-loaf mountains, up-, 
counccted with any group or range whatever. The 
Ihieat instance of these is I’ico, a very brilliant rook, 
about half as high as the loftiest of the Alps, which 
towers almost precipitously north of the crater Tlato. 
Second, mOunlain-rungea or chains, wbidh do,not 
occur frequently: their usual position is that of a 
eurvilineal but broken skirt of the greater fiats or 
plains. Some of these masses attain a height of from. 
eighteen to twenty thousand feet. Third, lunar 
craters. Tho objects thus called may be termed .the 
characteristic feature of tbe moon’s disturbed rentes* 
Xot. less than three-fifths of the mooa’s a surface 
studded with vast caverns, or rather circular jat%. 
penetrating iuto its mass, and generally girded round 
at the top with a wall of rock. Which i* sometimes Mr- 
rated and crowned by peaks. These pits vary ih 
diameter from fifty or sixty miles to the stoaljjst mam 
visible, probably about five hundred feet*, 1 ' Itfjcwld 
seem that on the moon’e surface there is tto atmo¬ 
sphere, or at leaat none dense enough to refract the 
rays of light, Thera is also, as stated before, no water, 
on its surface, and consequently no agiimsl similar to 
those which exist on the earth. There is no a{mear- 
ance of vegetation, or 0/ the variation* which accompsnjr 
the seasons.' The hemisphere which we can eea> % 
vast rugged desert, deso l a te and void of life. Yarious 
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Moors 


other phenomena connected with the moon trill he 
fraud described under their various heeding*. {See 
kcoxauvQnw xa ns Mooir, Lvvau Baum, 
Lints* EVsotiow, Mjwokio Ctolk, Libxatios o 
TH* Moos.) 

Moobi, muon (Let. Mauri, Sp. Moroe), la the name 
hr which the Arab conqueror* of Spain ere known in 
Europe, on account of their having oome from Manri- 
tanie, or Moro«». In the 7th centnrv the Arabs con¬ 
quered this latter country and oonvertM the people to 
Mohammedanism. The conquerors atrcrthe oonquered 
anytlgamated together, and in 711 an army of this mixed 
population, under Arab 1 Biflora, crossed at the Straits 
of Gibraltar, and began wk conquest of the Spanish 
peninsula. This they speeRy effected, with the exoep- 
t ion of the mountainous districts of Asturias and Ga¬ 
licia. When almost the whole of the rest of Europe 
was suck in ignorance and barbarism, learning and the 
arts flourished among the Moors in Spain, where some 
remarkable monuments of their labours are still to be 
seen. About the middle of the 11th century, many of 
the local governors threw off their allegiance and esta¬ 
blished themselves aa independent potentates. The 
wars that followed so weakened the power of the 
Moon, that the Christians rose against them under 
Alfonso “the Battler," and took Castile with its capi¬ 
tal, Toledo. Their progress was for a time checked; 
bnt subsequently they continued to extend their con¬ 
quests till the power of the Moors was restricted to the 
kingdomof Granada, and in 12ns the king of that terri¬ 
tory became the vassal of Ferdinand Ill., king of Cas¬ 
tile. At length, in 141)1, Ferdinand V., king ot CaBtiln 
and Aragon, after u ten years' war, conquered tbiB 
also, and put an end to the dominion of the Moors in 
Spain, after it had lasted nearly 800 years. A por¬ 
tion of the Moora then returned to Airies; but moat 
of them remained in Spain, where they became peace¬ 
ful and industrious subjects, and adopted generally 
tbe external forms of Christianity. Philip II., bow- 
over, in hi* mad seal for Christianity, resolved upon 
their entire destruction, and by his oppressions and 
cruelties drove them into insurrection, in Granada 
(1671), after tbe suppression of which, ovor 100,000 of 
them were banished. Their expulsion from the country 
was completed by Philip III.; and this has boon re¬ 
garded aa one of the leading causes of the subsequent 
decline of Spain ; for they were ingenious and indus¬ 
trious inhabitants, and, after their departure, agricul¬ 
ture, trade, and manufacture fell into decay. The term 
Moor is frequently used in a very loose sense, particu¬ 
larly by Spanish writers, denoting sometimes the Mo¬ 
hammedan inhabitants of Northern Africa, and some¬ 
times even the whole Mohammedan or Moslem race. 
Even the Tnrks, who, in descent, language, nnd every¬ 
thing but religion, are foreign and alien to both Moors 
and Arabs, are sometimes spoken of aa Moors.— Kef. 
Grade's 2B tiory of the Moore in Spain. 

Mooix-Dxbb. (See Elk.) 

Mo BX, wo'-ra, iu BoL, a gen. of the not. ord. Zegnmi - 
nor*. M. uccelra, a Wige tree flourishing in Guiana, 
furnishes the mora-wood, which is now largely em¬ 
ployed for shipbuilding. 

MokxOBE, mor-ai'-re-e, in Dot., a not. ord. of 
DicatyUdoneo, sub-class Monochlamyde Trees or 
shrub* with a milky juice. Iieaves with la^fo stipules. 
Flower* unisexual, in beads, spikes, or catkins; the 
male flower with a&—4-partite calyx, or achlamydeous, 
and 3—4 perigynons stamens; the female flnwor with 
3 — 4 —g sepals, and a superior 1—2-celled ovary. 
Emit a aoroaie (aa themulberry), or a ayneonus (as the 
tig). Seed solitary, pendulous; embryo hooked, in 
fleebv albumen; radicle superior. The order includes 
about 22 genera, and nearly 200 species. They are 
natives of both hemispheres, and are found in temperate 
and tropical olhnates. From the milky juice of some, 
capatohouo it prepared. The flg-tree and mulberry- 
tree Mttf to the order. {See Ficus and Moans.) 

Moiuh, mcr'-U(Fr. morale, Lot. mora lie) , is relating 
to the actions or conduct of life, or that which deter¬ 
mines an action to be good or virtuous; hence, moral 
philosophy is the science of duties, or what ought to 
he in bttiriaa character and conduct. (See Ernes.) A 
moral-agent it one that is capable of those actions 
wtdeh can properly be denominated good or evil In a 
moralsetwe. Moral fitness'!* tbe agreement of the 


Moralities 


any intelligent being with the nature, ej(F-> 
i, and‘relation of things; sod mwglebllgik- 
is the necessity of doing or omitting eny 
mrder to being happy.and good. Haril ssnmk’wsfc, 
whereby we perceive what is good, virtuous, 
tiful in actions, manners, or character; or W7 J|Fa 
kind of satisfaction in the mind arising from th*' *pd« 
tomplatinn of those actions of rational agents wfidohm • 
call good or virtuous. A moral certainty in A'.gni , 
strong probability, and is used in rontradisttoottottw - 
a mathematical demonstration. A moral ImpotolhiugK 
is a very great or almost insuperable difficulty, in On. 
position to a physical or natural ire .. <vibility. : Tf4" 
moral of a fable is the doctrine or general duty tooul- 
cated by it. 

MoBALimts, Mibiolb Plats, or Mrsrsww.ei*- 
ral-i-teez, are terms applied to the religious end all*i 
gorical plays which constitnted the drama itt tbe 
Middle Ages. Though, an generally used, thetme* 
arc synonymous, the Mlraoles, properly so called, 
were the earliest form, and represented either subjtoto 


were the earliest form, and represented either subject* 
of Scripture, or legends of the lives of saints.. The 


Moralities appear later, and were allegorical reprC* 
seutations of virtues or vices, so contrived as to QUHCd 
virtue always desirable and vico ndiculous end de¬ 
formed. The Mysteries were nBuslly more elaborate 
and lengthened performances, representing some' Of 
tho sacred mysteries of Christianity, particularly fa 
the life of Christ. The early fathers of the GhmigM , 
were much opposed to the drama; but, $«beM5r 
finding their efforts unsuccessful, about the 4ui 
century, Apollinaris, bishop of Laodioea, and others, 
wrote plays adapted for the stage on some of the greet 
events ot Scripture. Nothing farther is known of 
them till about the 11th century, when Theophylsob 
of Constantinople introduced certain Christian plays 
to attract tbo people from the pagan revels that were 
then common. These were not only composed by 
ecclesiastics, but were also acted by them, usually in 
churches and the chapels of monasteries. They were 
afterwards exhibited by trading companies, each 
guild sharing the expense, and undertaking a portion 
of the performance, and they were performed Ibr the 
pnrposo of amusing tho people on public oooasions and 
lest ivuls. Tho earliest of these mysteries belong to the 
121 h century: Cheater nnd Coventiy in England word 
particularly celebrated for the performance of them. 

“ The Whitsun plays wore acted at Cheater, seven or 
eight on each day, during tho Monday, Tuesday, mid" 
Wednesday of the Whitsuntide week, by the various 
crafts in tne city, to each of whom a separate mys¬ 
tery was allotted. The drapers, for instance, exhi¬ 
bited the Full of Lucifer; the water-carriers of the 
Deo reproduced the Deluge; the cooks had tho Har¬ 
row ing of Hell. The performers were carried from odd 




decorated with flags, and divided into two compart¬ 
ments, the upper of which formed tbe stage, ana the 
lower, defended from vulgar curiosity by coarse osnraa 
draperies, answered the purposes of tne green-room. - 
The performers began at the abbey gates, wherd 
they were witnessed by the dignitaries of the ohutb|f|; 
they then proceeded to the High Cross, where the 
mayor and civil magnetos were assembled | and s# 
on throughout the city, Until this motley history 'of 
God and his dealings with man had hern played outs* 
—(“ Early English Life in the Drama," iu .2 Wtdn&jjk, 
Exeat/ 1 .) The Chester Mysteries have been BabtUhed 


been written and performed by the Auguttlsistt'f 
ofWoodkirk, have beau published by the S btt aw 
ciety (London, 1836). In these mysteries they « 


the eyes of the spectators. According to MsfonO, Ajg 
last mystery y arformed to England was that of Qbptf* 1 
Passion, to the reign of James I, They are stfll joua- 
sionally performea to some parts of the eonflnejrt, 
particularly etOber Ammsrgau, to Bavaria, where tbs* 
era celebrated every .ton yeors. in oonsemteuoe, H u 
seid, otw*Htpptt&o by tbe inhabitants of (bet place 


sionmlly 

psrtSonl 
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the smamtftx qf 


Mfomlity 




1439, on their deliverance from a plasm which County, Vermont, 1806. (See toUMh/oexMt, vol. I,) 
prevailed in the district. This Pauione-Spiel re- Be was hat poorly educated, and he ml M» family had 
nta the entire history of Cbriat from hie entry the reputation of being bad characters amongthrir 
to Jerusalem to hfe appearance to Mary Magdalen neighbour*. Be affirmed that in 1828 at>. asspj op- 
after the resurrection. peered unto him, informing him where certain ancient 

MobaI/ISY, mo-riil'-e-fe (Fr. moridite), in general, records were to be found. These were a collection 
denotes a conformity of onr actions to the neceasary of three gold plates engraven with " ReformedEgyp- 
rel stl ons of life. It is a studious conformity of our tiau" characters. Ho set to work to translate these, 
nations to the relations in which we stand to such and produced the " Book of Mormon^ The angel them 
other in civil society. Morality comprehends only a carried off the*plates, no one being allowed to wo 
port of religion, but religion comprehends the whole them but a fotPof his own disciples. Same of these 
of morality. The highest principle in morals is a just afterwards quarrelled with Smith, and acknowledged 
regard to the rights of moil, thd first prmciplo of re- the falseness of their testimony. On the other hand, 
lines is love to God. it is asserted that a clergytqhn of tlie name of Spalding 

jCobaviaks. (/Sec HoitJtjmw Bksthbvk.) had written a religious tale a few yean before, end* 

Mokcbbiyla, mor-kel'-Ui, in Hot., the Morel, a gen. *'“ J “ ' , ' 1 — **-— w - J ”*•— -*■- a, ~- 


Jf .etmi Lenta, the edihlo morel, is much to 


d “ The Manuscript Found," tho story corresponding 
that of tho Boole of Mormon. After Spalding’s 


9 generally employed in a ary state, Doing tuus mi- (Sidney Jtigdon, an intimate acquaintance of Smith- 
ported from tho continent. It is found in greatest The Book of Mormon was succeeded by a‘‘Book of 
sibnndtoce in pieces where trees have been burned. Doctrine and Covenants," being a collection of the 
and in Germany the practice of burning down masses special revelations made to Smith and his associates 
Of forests for thesuke of future morels once became so upon all points connected with the course and welfare 
ompmon that it was necessary to suppress it by luw. of the Church. This was continually enlarged as 
MOSPAKTS, mor'-tlintt (Fr.)—The use and action of further revelations, consequent upon the varying 

mordents will bo found explained under Calico- fortunes and requirements of the body, were received. 

PJKTOtse and Dyxiko. Among these was r by which the Aaronio priest. 

Mpwa. [See Mo non blt,a.) hood was revived; other by which baptism by 

Mono aka, Fata. [See Fata Moboana.) immersion was oomr.i-uded; a third for the institution 

Moboakatio Maubiaob, mor - ffou - iU'-tk (from tho of apostles; and Olliers for tho temporal regulation 
Obthlo word moryjan, to shorten, to limit), a marriage of tho Church from time to time. In these proauotions 
in whioh It is stipulated that the wife (who is interior the peculiar phraseology of Scripture is profusely 
to rank to her husband! -and her nbildmi ahull not imitated. At first, they wero much persecuted anil 
Oqjey the privileges of the rank nor inherit tho pos- suffered gross ill-treatment at tho hands of the mob, 

. gasnons of her husband. In Germany, morganatic tSmithhiiusclfbcingononeoccasionlarredandfeathered. 


y eooks ns a flavouring agent, lu England it death, the manuscript fell into the hands of. one 

Nallsr nsnnl/tvarl !si si flww aiutn Tinmn ilii.e «m Girinnn Dlmlnm —M f aI 


employed in a dry stnto, being thus ini 


liigdon, an intimate acquaintance of Smith. 


to personages of these exalted cIbsscr. Tho Into king Here, in 1811, they commenced tho erection of i* 
tt Prussia contracted an alliance of this kind with tho splendid temple, which was to he moro wonderful than 
princess of Liegnitz. that of Solomon. In June, 18 H, however, in conse- 

Moaotra, La, miiry, Jlat (Fr.), tho nnnio given to a quonce of a not in the town. Smith and his brother 
tdsqe in Paris and othor French towns, where the llyrnm were apprehended and lodgpd in Carthago 
bodies of unknown persons who hove perished by prison; but the mob were so excited against them, thul 
Occident, murder, or suicide, arc exposed, that they they broke into tho prison and shot both of them 
may be recognized and owned by their friends. Tho Brigham Young succeeded to the post of prophet, 
•L/thes in which the deceased are found arc hung nonr which he still retains. [See Yovita, Biugjxa it, vol. I.) 
the body. In Paris, each body is placed upon a slab The hostility and riots being renewed against them 
of black marble, and tho corpses may bo publicly soon from time to lime, and Hading themselves unable to 
through a glazed partition. This spectacle, although cope with their antagonists, they at length quitted tho 
one of the most disgusting in tho world, is largely state in 1810, resolved to eaek n home beyond the 
patronised by British visitors. If tho bodies exposed Rocky Mountains, away from anv settled habitation, 
at the morgue are not claimed after remaining three After suffering immense hardships from cold and 
days, they are buried. hunger and disease, and being obliged to spend a 

BionispA, mor-iti'-dil, in Hot., a gen. of tho nat. ord. wiuter on the way, they reached the valley of the 
dnchtMacem. The roots of M, eiirifolia and tinctoria Great Salt Lake, where they established tbemkelves. 
■re used in India and other parts of Asia for dyeiugred. Hero their object has been to strengthen themselves by 
They have been occasionally imported into this country iuviting persons of their own faith from all parti to 
Under the nemos of madder, munfeet, and chay-root ; settle there. Agontsitrcrci despatched to almost every 
hut su.vh names are improperly applied to theao roots, portion of the globe to make converts and to facilitate 
MpUurOAOnm, mor-in-yin'-te-e, m Bot., the Morinya their transmission to America. ( It is computed that at 
Or Ben-nut fao., n nat. ord. of Dieatyledonte, sub- least 30,000 persons have left England for the Labe 
fltass Gb/yej/fone. Trees with bi- or tri-pinnate leaves district. Since their settlement in Utah, various ffis- 
aud dsoiduous coloured Htipules. Flowers white, ir- pipes have arisen between them and the United States 
regular; sepals and petals 0 of caoh; tho former de- authorities* and at length a military force vrai seutby 
cidupus, petaloid, and furnished with a flashy disk j president Buchanan to compel obedience. Tho ap- 
®stifation imbricated. Stamens 8 or 10, placed on the proach of this force caused great excitement among 
disk lining the tube of the calyx, in 3 whorls, the outer the Mormons; but at length they agreed to submit to 
of whioh is sometimes sterile; anthers 1-celled; ovary Federal authority, and, after remaining for a time, the 


with looQlmidal dehiscence. Seeds numerous, without parts about 100,000. According to their own ■«««■« *■ 
albumen, The order oontaina but one genua; viz., they believe in the three persons of the Godhead; 
JfanH^a, which consists of four speoies, natives of India that all mankind ore in a state of sin ia consequence 
■ua Aroma. The root of M, pferygoepertna reaembles of Adam's transgression; but that, in oonsequeuoe of 
teat of horseradish in taste and odour, and has been the sacrifice of Christ, they ore free from the guilt of 
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uaea m i stimulant and rubefacient. A kind of gum original sin, and only punishable for aetnoT Manor 
2?*!S£sP* tmgacanth exudes from the bark when gresaiona. In order to salvation, four things are 
■faifflPBfr ■ 5 ,e ™ * w called ban-nuts in this neoessary1. Beliaf in Christ's atonement; 2. 


gamed 

•jStoph 


**• seeds are called ban-nuts in this neceasary:—1. Beliaf in Christ's atonement; 2. 
Mi* gadnijiMs in France. They yield a fixed remission of situ: 3. baptism by immersion for 
■wa- .w i 1 7 w ?( , f l0h i* , B0 ®etimes used by painters, tho remission of sins, administered by one antboir- 
msteh-msnufaoturera. iaedof Christ: and, 4. the laying on of hands for 

Sauna, mor’-eunte, ore the gift of too Holy Ghost, to he administered 
arisen, sod only by dnty.wthorised Mioetlas or riders. L J who 


comply with these conditions obtain fonrivepee* of 


flmhh _ » - ~ —- "T .VJM.WH* vm 1 uvmpiy w»u inane amswam conn •< 

»«n»h, an American, born to Sharon, Windsor | their am*, and we madapnrtaken ofthe 






Morphia I Morttoata. 


believe ki the literal gathering of lend, end in the 
restoration of the ten tribes; that Zion will be estab¬ 
lished upon tbe wee tern continent; diet Ohritt will 
reign personally upon earth a thousand years; and 
that toe earth will be renewed, and receive ita para¬ 


being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, 
virtuous, and npright.aud in doing good to all men;" 
but if the accounts of travellers and others are to bo 
believed, these virtues bate little place in their practice. 
Indeed, the grossest immoralities appear to be prac¬ 
tised among them, and to have even the sanction of 
tbe church. Though polygamy is repeatedly de¬ 
nounced in the Hook of Mormon, it is said that Smith's 
conduct was such as to excite the jealousy of his wife, 
and, to pacify her, ho pretended to receive a revelation 
(12th July, 1849) authorising the adoption of “spiritual 

_„ i’ loan It _l._l _' .. .I_1 j-fi._1] 
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have four, iive, or six wives; and according to ono 
account. Young has as many as ninety. 

Morphia, mor’-fe-ti (from Qr. Itnrphcue, the god of 
Bleep), In Chem., the most important of the opium 
alkaloids (which tec). 

Mdbrxs, or Mosaics Dance, mor'-rit, a peculiar 
hind of dance, supposed to have been originated by 
the Moors, in which bells were Cantoned to the feet of 
the performers. Tho great art consisted in so moving 
tile feet as to produce something like concord from the 
tones of the bells.- Tho Knglish nre said to have 
derived it from the Spaniards, who hud previously 
received it from the Moors. Some writers nay the 
morris dance was introduced into England by Edward 
in. j but few, if anv, traces of it can be found before 
the time of Henry VlII. This dance is still continu¬ 
ally practised in Spain under the uumo of fandango. 

MOUSE. (See Ssai,.) 

Most*hit, Bii.i.b or. (See Biu.s or Mobtauty.) 

Mobtab, mor'-tUr, a variety of short cannon of a 
large bore, with chambers, employed to throw shells 
or carcasses at considerable elevations, so that the 
missile may range to a great distance, and fall verti¬ 
cally npon tho object. Mortars wero first used in 
sieges for throwing large balls of stone and of red-hot 
iron, before the invention of shells. In consequence 
of this, the calibre of » mortar in Germany is esti¬ 
mated by the weight of a stone bail, equal in bulk to 
the sixo of the bomb which it is intended to throw. Jn 
Buraia and Denmark, the calibre of a mortar is esti¬ 
mated by the weight of an iron bait exactly fitting it; 
and in England and France by its diameter in inches. 
The calibres of mortars in tho English service are 
45, 8), 8,10, and 13 inches. .Ml these different kind 
or mortars are used on land; cho two last bring also 
employed in the navy. In the latter service, however, 
the pieces are about 18 inches longer than the land- 
service pieces of the same calibre; they arc also touch 
heavier,—the lsnd-servioe 13-intm mortar weighs 30 
ewt,, and the sea-eervioe 101 cwt. The interior parts 
of a mortar are tbe chamber, the bore, the mouth, and 
the vent. Tbe chamber is the place where tho charge 
of powder is lodged. Tho shape of the chamber varies, 
but It is generally conieal, and more or less truncated. 
The me of mortars is considered to be older than Ihut 
of eamioft by some writers. Shells were thrown out 
of mortars at the siege of Wnohteudouk, in 1688, by 
the count Of Mansi eld. (See Bonn, Gc».) 

Mobtab-Vbssbl.—F or a considerable period this 
term was applied to small vessels used in tbe navy, 
and armed with mortars for the purpose of bombard¬ 
ing. The Increased use of shells in naval warfare, to 
be fired from ordinal? guns, converts every vessel of 
ww-toto abomb-Testef; consequently, the term mortar- 
vestal will not long designate any particular kind of 
boat. In ordinary language, tbe term is applied, in 
tike navy, to a few small craft of light draught of water. 
It is yrmUe that the term mortar-vessel wifi marge 
into (bat of gunboat, (dec G-tmoas.) 

Mobtoaob, (Fr. mart, dead, and 9 * 9 *, 

pledge: Lot. earn* mortMu*t),inLaw,u the eonvey- 
aoeeof nnesUte, real or personal, by a debtor to hia 


creditor;' as. a pledge or security fat a debt, 
debtor i» called the mortgagor, tbe creditor V 
gages. The conveyance is absolute in fijmsb? 
jeot to a proviso by which it Is to become 
which the pledge is to be reconveyod spot 
to the grantee of the principal sum-secure 
rest, on a certain fixed day. Upon the sort* 
anoe of this condition, the mortgagee’s estate 
absolute at law, but remains radeemabla Inf 
during a limited period. (See LihiiatiOF.) ■! 
ral, every description of property, and every 
interest in it which is capable of absolute SMB,gggKi 
the subject of a legal mortgage, or its eqiiivnlspm, 
equity. A deed, if reoUy intended only as aseamng" 
for monoy, will be treated as a mortgage, aitedugj&’ft 
form, it purports to bo an absolute oonveyandd. Qr• 
assignment. So long as the mortgagor remains fnpOS- _ 
session, the mortgagee’s estate is not absolute. Ante 
the rights of the mortgagee, he ie entitled te. Miter 
into possession of Ibo lands, and after uotioatotite , 
tenants, to recover tho rents and profits, apte>M^iie 
is some agreement to tho contrary, lie msr,gteite 
leases, subject to tho equity of redemption, and tVojfi 
by ejectment, without notice, any leases that may htve 
been made by the mortgagor without bis oonourrMtee 
subsequently to Ms mortgage. He must, howster, 
account for the rents which he receives, and pay 'an 
occupation rent for such parts as be may keep m bit 
own possession. A mortgagee is not allowed to obtain 
ally advantage out of the security beyond fiis nrisoipsl 
ami interest. Though the mortgagee, after the mort¬ 
gagor’s default in payment of the priuaipal sum end 
interest, has the absolute legal estate, he is still Oan- 
sidored in equity to hold only as a security for Ml 
debt. Tn order to obtain absolute possession of tbe 
estate, the mortgagee has to file a bill of foreclosure 
against the mortgagor, oalling upon the latter to re¬ 
deem his estate forthwith, by payment of tbe principal 
money, interest, and costs, and if he fail to dO Bo 
within tho time specified by the court (usually Six 
months), he is for <toer barred nnd foreclosed of his 
equity of redemption, and the mortgagee becomes 
owner in equity us bo before was in law. (See FOBB- 
ci.osuitE.) In' (he event of a sale, tbe surplus, after 
deduction of the principal Bum, interest, and expMset, 
must bo accounted for and paid to the mortgagor, 
his heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns. The 
above general remarks apply principally to mortgagee 
of land; tho entire subject is vast and intricate, so 
that here we can do nothing more than refer for for- 
thcr particulars to special treatise? on the suhjeet, gs 
those of Cooto or Fisher. 

Mortice, nmr l -ti» (hr. nortoite), a term applied In 
joinery to an excavation made within the snrfaoe of- a 
piece of timber, to receive a projection made in anoitwir 
piece of timber, and called a tenon : when tbe tenon 
is placed in the mortice; the two pieces of tistejir 
will consequently be firmly united together, ns 
sides of '.bn mortice are generally four planes abrupt 
angles to each other, and also to the surface in which 
tile excavation is made. (See Joikbbt andCanrBNMHiu) 

Mortikb. mur'-it-fi (Fr.), was a cap of state Anciently 
worn by the kings of France, and afterwards ter tike 
presidents of parliament in Baris. It resemk)«a-that 
at present worn by the presidetits*of the courts of 
justice. , y 

MoRTiriCATroE.miM'-ff/'-B-kin'-sAtM (Lat. monh'draktilk, 
and facie, I make), in Med., is tbe death of any BMjihf, 
(Set G arcs HSR.) In Hoots law it is used in wUk.MMM 
sense as mortmain. (See bext artiele.) 

Mortmain, wort-main' (Fr. mart, dead, and Mate, 
hand ; Lat. mortuo manat), in Law, is an aliqhahhm pf 
lands and tenements to any guild, corporation, qr 
fraternity, and their successors. Under the sysSempf 
feudal tenures, tbe lords of estates eg^oywd 

S rivilegea on the death or change qf their ntnji 
int it being a distinotiva quality of a corporation titet 
it never dies, lands held by such bodies produced node 
of these feudal fruits, but, in the language Ot ~ 
Coke, "were said to come to dead hands 
lords.*' Soon after tee Conquest, ecoleti 


fur the dafsnee of ten mbit, To remedy 
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tfnl enactments began to be issued against it, the 
earliest uf which ie contained in tbe Magna Cbarta, 
which declares “that it abatl not bn law Ail for any to 
gbe hi* lands to any religious house, and to tahe the 
same land again to hold of the same house, Ac., upon 
patn that the rift shall be void, and the land shall ac¬ 
crue'to the lord of the fee.” The ecclesiastics haring 
found means to evade this statute, 7 Edward I., oom- 
monly called the Statute of Mortmain, or Dc Brlu/iosia, 
was passed, providing that “ no persons, religious or 
otherwise whatsoever, should buy or sell any lands or 
tenements, or, under the colour of any gift or lease, or 
■ay other title whatsoever, reoeivo the sane, or l>y 
any other craft. Shall appropriate lands in any wise to 
obma into mortmain, on pain of forfeiture; and within 
a year after the alienation the lord of the fee muy 
enter." l'boy found out a way also to evade this 
statute, and tho 13th of Edward 1. was passed; und 
afterwards tho 13th of Bichard II. e. 5, declared that 
UO Isoflinent, Ao., of any lands and tenements, ad- 
vowsoni, or other possessions, to the use of any 
triritual persons, or whereof they shall tahe tbe profits, 
shall be made without license of the king, unit of the 
loidtj dee., upon pain of forfeiture. For the augmenta¬ 
tion of email livings, it was enacted by 17 Car. II. c. 3, 
that all benefices under a certain amount per annum 
may be augmented by the purchase of lands without 
license of mortmain in either case; and the like pro¬ 
vision lias since been made in favour of tho governors 
of Queen Anne’s bounty. And by the statute <13 
Oeo. III. o. 137, any real or personal property may bo 
riven by deod enrolled, or by will, for tho augmenta¬ 
tion of this bounty, notwithstanding tho statutes of 
mortmain. Tne British Museum, the university s of 
Oiford and Cambridge, and various other public 
bodies, bn to been exempted from I be statutes of 
moirttnrin by various auts of parliament. The history 
of mortmain is intimately connected with the coclo- 
•iastioal and civil history of this conntry. 

Mobtfabt, mor'-tu-a-ra (Lut. mortuarium), in Eccl. 
Law, is a gift left by a mau at hie death to Ins parish 
church, for tho recompense of his porsonul tithes and 
offerings, not duly paid in his lifetime. A mortuary 
is not properly and originally due to un ccclcsinsliciil 
incumbent from uuy but those of his own parish to 
whom he ministers spiritual instruction, and has a 
right to their tithes; nut, by custom, they are some¬ 
times paid to the parsons of other parishes, when tho 
corpse passes through them. Sehlen says that it was 
anciently tho usage to bring the mortuary along with 
tbe oorpse whoa it came to lie buried, and to oiler it to 
the church, as a satisfaction for Die supposed negli¬ 
gence and omissions of the deceased in not paying Ins 
pomonal tithes; and from hence it was culled u corse 
present. Mortuaries are not due by law, but by custom. 
The uncertainty that prevailed regarding mortuaries 
riving rise to frequent disputes, they were by 21 
Hen. VIII. o. 6, commuted iuto money payments as 
follows: where the defunot left movable goods to the 
value of ten merka and under £30, clearly above his 
debts, he paid a mortuary of 3*. 4 d .; above tho value of 
£30 and nader £40,6*. 8d.; above £ 10, then 10«. 

Moans, mor’-na (Or. moron, a mulberry), in Bot., 
the Mulberry, the typioal gen. of the uat. ord. Mora - 
«c. Tbe fruit <ff At. nigra ia our common mulberry. 
The leaves of this Bpeoies, as well as tboso of Mora* 
aUa, white mulberry, and of others, are in common 
nse at the staple food of silkworms. M. nigra is sup¬ 
posed to be identical with the sycamine tree of tho 

Mosaic Gold. (See Aueom Musivum.) . 

Mosaic Work, mo-eai'-ik (Fr, moea'ique), is a spe¬ 
cies pf inlaid work, by which a design is produced by 
Joining together small surfaces of variously-coloured 
substances. _ Work of this kind it of great anti¬ 
quity, and it it believed to have had its origin in 
Asia. In the book of Esther, mention is made of a 

pavement of red and bine, ana white and bleak insr- 
ble,’ m the court of the garden of King Ahasuerus; 
this was without doubt a pavement of mosaic work. 
In Greece, during tbe time of Alexander, moaaio pave¬ 
ments made with variously-coloured marble were 
amongst the sumptuous decorations of the period. 
VtMse were for the most pamgeomstrie in design t but 
Funy mentions a celebrated work of Sosos ofVerga- 
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_ Mosquito _ 

raos,—the “Unswept Hjtll: " this was apavemeutof 
inlaid work, representing the crumbs ana fragments 
left on the floor after a banquet. The art ima parried 
from Greece by workman to Rome, where it was called 
opu* euiricum, and acquired universal popularity, apd 
soon came to be applied not only to Boons but also 
to walls and ceilings. In Italy, and in most of the 
countries occupied by the Bomans, many floors qnm- 
iiior,tod with mosaic work have been found amoogat 
old ruins. They consist generally of a centre piece, 
frequently of human beings or animals, with a border 
or frame of a regular pattern. The different parte of 
whioh the mosaio is formed oonsist of cubes of dif¬ 
ferent-coloured stones, or earthenware, cemented 
together. Some exquisite specimens of this kind of 
mosuio work have been found at Pompeii. One of the 
Uncut examples fonnd is supposed to represent the 
battle of Issue, and was found in 1331 in the Casa del 
Fauno. In the 3th century, when the arts and toienees 
were driven from Italy, the art of mosaic work was 
preserved by tho Byzuntino Greeks, and was restored 
to Greece in the 13th century. It attained its highest 
perfection at the beginning of the 17th century, when 
Clement. VIII. hud the whole of the interior of the 
ili mu o of St. Peter’s ornamented with mosaio work. 
Giambattista Calandr mproved mosaio by the intro¬ 
duction of a new cemi ' He and other artists who 
followed after him eir ployed the art for copying origi¬ 
nal paintings by celelnated artists. One of the great 
advantages of this kind of work is its wonderful power 
of preservation, by which many of these paintings are 
represented in nil their original freshness and beauty. 
Guereino’a Martyrdom of 8t. Pclrouilla, and Dome- 
mchino’s Communion of the dying St. Jerome were 
thus preserved. A school for mosaio was founded at 
tne beginning of the 13th century in Rome, by Peter 
Paul of Christnpheris, and many of bis pupils carried 
the art to a high degree of excellence. In modern 
times, two kinds of mosaic arc particularly famous,— 
t he Homan aud the Florentine. In Homan mosaio, the 
pictures are- formed by joining very small pieces of 
stone, which gives greater variety, and facilitates the 
representation of large paintings'. In the Florentine 
sly le, the mosaic is made of large pieces of stone, and 
is consequently more troublesome, and only adapted 
ior small paintings. The Italians call mosaio work in 
wood lamia or tarsia ; the French, narqueterie. (Sea 
Mabquktbv.) In the most costly mosaioa, precious 
stones have been cut to furnish materials; but in com¬ 
mon works of this art, enamels of different colour*, 
manufactured for the purpose, are the material! em¬ 
ployed.— Jtef. Merrifleld’s Ancient Pructiea of Point- 
in <i ; M. D. Wyatt’s Specimens of the Geometrical 
Mosaic of the Middle Agee; and Donaldson’s Pompeii. 

Moslem. (See Moiiaumbuakism.) 

Mosque, most (Arab, mesial, place of prayer), is 
the term applied to a Mohammedan temple or plane of 
worship. They are gfterally distinguished externally 
by cupolas and minarets, bnt internal)v they are little 
remarkable, forming merely a single hall or apartment, 
with numerous lamps, the floor covered with carpets, 
und tho walls with arabesques and mosaies. The prin¬ 
cipal Arabian and Syrian mosques are remarkable for 
their vast quadrangles, surrounded with numerous 
columns. The revenues of the mosques are often 
considerable, and connected with them are 'usually in¬ 
stitutions for education, hospitals for the aiek, asylums 
for the poor, Ac. The principal mosqne of Constanti¬ 
nople was originally the Christian ohuroh of St.SopMa, 
built by the emperor Justinian in the 6tb century i but 
it is surpassed in beauty and t as to by (hat of Bolyman 
the Magnificent, begun in I860. The mosqne or the 
prophet at Medina, the great mosque at Meoca, and 
the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem, are considered 
peculiarly holy, ana are among the finest extent speci¬ 
mens of Moslem architecture. 

Mosquito, mos-ke'-to, a troublesome little Insect, 
resembling the gnat, and belonging to the ftmtty 
Cnlicida : it it a native of the West Iodise, the 
American continent. South Afrioa, and India. The 
common mosquito (Cals* Mosquito) is sbont the Mask 
site as the gnat, and possesses a sootier, with five 
sharp-pointed needle-like organs, wRh which it pierces 
the skin and sacks the blood. Tbe mosquito seldom 
appears in the daytime? bat it right, in thetiopio, 
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Motion. Laws 


wheWtoeunbappy trUvelUr endeavours to deep, the 
tantalising little insect generally succeeds in banish- 
inn «W idee of repose, both by ite power of euotion 
a* well ee the eonti&aoas bdsung sound mode by its 
wing*. 

Mould. (See Mtrsoi.) 

Mom Tboopbbs were the warlike plunderers who 
inhabited the borders of England end Scotland, 
end ere said to have been so called from living in 
the mosses or morasses, and riding in troops together. 
After the nnion of the two orowns they gradually dis¬ 
appeared. (See Bobde*, Thb.) 

Monts, or Gemotes, tniilee, among the Anglo- 
Saxons, were oertain public courts or assemblies for 
legislative or municipal purposes, of which thero were 
various kinds; os wittenagemote, folkmote, burgenmte, 
&o. Henee comes the word mole or moot, signifying 
to plead. Moteer was applied to a customary service, 
or payment, at the mote or court of the lord. 

Motet, mo-tot 1 (Pr.).—The Latin psalms and hymns 
sung in the Brnniah cburch are so called. The 'term 
was formerly applied to certain elaborate vocal compo¬ 
sitions in several parts, generally on Baorod subjects; 
in foot, any sacred composition which does nut come 
under the denomination of mate or anthem may lie 
called a motel. 

Moia. moth (Sax. r nogthe), an insect belonging to 
the family Lepieloptera, which includes nil diurnal and 
nocturnal moths and liuttorQies. Moths are seldom 
seen except in the evening and at night. As the scion- 
title description of these insects will be found fully 
given under the articles Inbect-Teakbioriutiojis 
and Lxpidopteba, it need not bo hero touched on; a 
few general remarks being more in keeping. The 
moths are well known for their habit of destroying 
clothing and furs, in which they can hardly be stopped, 
no matter what remedies are adopted; particularly 
in tropical climates. The Tinea earcitclla attacks 
woollen clothes; the Tinea peUionella furs; the 7'men 
flaoi-fmnteUa damages collections of natural history, 
while the Tinea granella commits great havoc amongst 
corn and grain. The damages caused to clothes arc, 
however, chiefly owing to the caterpillar, which begins 
to form a nest ns soon as it bos left the egg. in order 
to effeot its objoot, it first spins a thin coating of silk 
round its body; it then cuts filaments of thread or 
cloth from the garment on which it has located itself, 
and applies the pieces to the outside of its case, which 
it never leaves until it has developed itself into a small 
nocturnal moth, of a silvery grey colour. Turpentine, 
camphor, and tobacco, will generally beep oil' these 
troublesome intruders. (See Letiooiiteba, Apvlk- 
Mote, Twee-Moth, Emwieob-Moth, Db ath’b-hba» 
Hawk-moth, he.) 

Motueb-of-Pkael, mulh'-er, the hard, lustrous, 
brilliant internal layer of alums, especially oyster 
shells,, and more particularly the pearl oyster. In 
Relish oysters, this substance is too thin to be work¬ 
able for .manufacturing purposes; hut the oysters of 
the Baatarn seas yield it of considerable thickness. 
The brilliant hues of mother-of-pearl do not depend 
on the nature of tbs substance, but on an exquisitely 
Aim aerie* of furrows upon tbe surface, which produce 
this chromatic effeot, according to the angle at which 
tba light la reflected. In working this delicate sub¬ 
stance great care is required: but it may be cut by 
saw*, flies, and drills, with the aid of sulphuric or 




ceaaivo change of place of various bodies^ 
words, their motiqu. the first M of motion 
thns described. A body always remains in* 
rest, or of uniform motion in a straight Snip 


,W, 


upon it by some external force.—3. This oh 
motion is proportional in an exact ratio to t 
impressed, and is produced in the sam# atrjsi 
in which tho opposing force acts.—3. Action, 
scqucntly reaction, are always to be es limit 
same right line, and are eqaal in opposite dir 
According to Dr. Arnott, in his work entitled the " 
ments of Physic," all motion is really considered, 
regard to itself, absolute, or the ohaoge of abi 
space; for, motion onao begun would be aontiUtt 
ever, were it not for tho interruption of external s 
the power of gravitation, and many other oireoWa 
which affect it rew.tively and apparently. lCqtuffle MS* 
tinn may bo briefly stated to be the effects of a a&tfijf 
stroke or impetus given to a body; os the momentum 
imparted to n ball discharged from toe month of a oXA- 
non by tho charge of gunpowder. (See Gpumunt.) 
Accelerated motion is produced by a oonstant appUcj* 
tion of power or impulse to the body which bad been 
in a state of rest. (See Gbavitatiou.) To sum up 
our remarks, force is not required for the maintenance 
of motion, but only for its change, that is, for i&th 
during, in tbe first place, a change or state from raw to' 
motion, or from motion to rest; secondly, a change 1$ 
tho velocity of motion, either by spcelernt’ ,g or retard¬ 
ing it; or thirdly, a change iu its direotion. by deflect¬ 
ing it upwards or downwards, to the right or to the 
left. Not only such bodies as are at rest, but too 
such as are performing uniform rectilinear motion, may 
thus bo regarded as being in a state of equilibrium 1 


forces acting on them can be unbalanced, or can pro-' 
ilucn a resultant pressure; and as long as this pressure', 
remains unbalanced, the motion will continue ehughtS. 
in velocity, jp direction, or in both; because, whenever 
it becomes straight and uniform, the reaultant-ofiailtbe 
forces acting on the body will be equivalent to nil, tit, 
in other words, the body will not be subject to any,an-' 
balancing force. The dynamical effect of force mflhff 
Limn a change of 'motion, a continued force must pro¬ 
duce a continuous change, whether in velocity or 
direction. Tbe simpler effect of a sudden cbange Of 
• do. ty, or an angtflar deflection, can be only pro¬ 
duced by an instantaneous exertion of foroo, or an 
impact, us it is termed. (See Ietact.) In an artito- 
m tho •• English Cyclopaedia," it is well stated thgL 
" among the ninnv absurdities which have arisen OttE 
of a misapprehension of the laws of motion, ti the 


brown-rod oxide of iron, left after the distillation of 
tbe acid from sulphate of iron. In all ornamental 
maanfooteres, where pearl is said to be used for flat 
surfaces, snob as inlaying, moaaic-work, fte., it ia not 
real pearl, hut mother-of-pearl that ia employed. 
Very largo huantities are consumed in the manufac¬ 
ture establishments of Birmingham and Sheffield. 
An instance has occurred of a ship arriving at London 
from PuBumu with more than two million pearl shells. 

Mo shoe nr Doubt, in Law, ia aa occasional appli¬ 
cation to the court by to* parties or their counsd, m 
order to obtain some rule or order of court, which 
bsoomes necessary in toe progress of a cause. Motions 
are either of a civil or omniaal natures tbe latter for 


preceded by a notice to tbe opposite party. 
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tions on their axes, and we have teen that any particle 
of matter, unacted on by any othfr matter,, and 
once .in motion, is a perpetual motion. If a wheel 
aitacned to an axle could be deprived of friction at toe 
pivots, and inclosed in a permanently air-tight amt 
WIWV JUW ubio m tei^EUvui uuv w iuwj ltd but uj . perfectly exhausted receiver, it would too, wben olHMi 
iwa, flies, and drills, with the aid of sulphurio or in motion, be a perpetual motion. But asloogaaany 
mriatio arid. It is polished by eolcothar, or the friction or resistance, however small, is perpetOAiW 
rown-red oxide of iron, left after tbe distillation of retarding the motion, it is obvious that toe velocity, 

‘ if maintained, must be indebted to some external 
supply of moving power. To take tho ease of friction, 
which arises from the roughness of the supports and 
wbioh, independently of aohteion, may ba considered 
as a rapid succession of very smalt jolts, by which the 
roughnesses of the on* surface strike upon those of4fcf? 
other, and communicate a portion of momentum to tfle 
frame and finally to the earth j to suppose' that % 
wheel, aa above described, Could go an for ever/with 


the snbjeot, is nothing tent then a machine wtriohwlfi ! 
work for ever Without new moriag power ; it bCtdghee 
One bit less absurd to (oppose toot it would perpetual! v 
overcome friction and tonoapherlo resistance, a»» 
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that it would continue to supply the impetus necessary 
to carry on the sawing of a plank or the wearing of 
lace." The ancient philosophers had many peculiar 
and erroneous impassions with regard to the laws of 
motion, but their original ideas seemed to be the 
guidibg points in the investigations of the moderns. 
Galileo modelled some of the first theories, but we 
are indebted to Sir Isaac Newton for the first real 
investigation of the Iswb of motion.— Uef. Tomlinson's 
Orelapadia qf tka Useful Arts •and Manvfaeturss ; 
laaglnh Cytlop<tdiau~Xxve and Sciences. 

Motto Pawns, mo'-iiv (Fr. motif), a term applied 
ita Mech. to the whole power or force acting on a 
body. or any quantity of matter, eo as to produce 
motion. (See Morrow, Laws of.) 

Motto, mof-to (Ital.), an Italian term, need to sig¬ 
nify a yjord or sentence added to a device, and com¬ 
monly Used when put on a scroll, as an external orna¬ 
ment of ooat armour. The use of mottoes for this 
purpose is very ancient, and when appended to a coat 
of arms, a motto is frequently hereditary iu a family. 
Strictly, the motto should bear an allusion to something 
in the achievement; but in modern times the taking 
of it entirely depends upon the pleasure of the bearer, 
and it may bet ctmugad at will. The term motto is also 
applied to a sentence or quotation prefixed to any- 
'thing written or published. 

Moufflon, mu'JImi .—This member of tho sheep 
family belongs to Corsica and Sardinia., and is known 
generally by the designation Oms mu amort. It mlialnts 
mountainous regions. The head is long, with tho 
mnsslo compressed, and the nose somewhat raised; 
the home of the males are large and long, and trian¬ 
gular, bending with an arch, which eonsli tutus more 
than half a circle j tbe ears ar« moderately large, aud 
Ore erect and acute; the general tint of the body is 


Mount St Becmard Dos 



MOUFFLON. 

v, tending to a chestnut or ash-colour, which is 
deepest on the neck and lighter on several parts of 
the beck and under-earfhee of the body. The moufflon 
it provided with long hair, besides wool, aud it is to 
ttm hMrtbst tbe gradation! of colour are duo. The 
finni^Bdistinguished from the male by the absence 
Ofhunptsmay be teen by the specimen in tho fore* 
ground or the cut. Tbe moufflons are very gregarious, 
going about in herds composed of more than a hun¬ 
dred, which herd* are generally placed under the 
leadership of some old and courageous male. As 
theyhnve few enemies but men, they multiply con- 
•mmbly, and populate the mountains of the islands of 
Oorstea and Sardinia, where they are principally 
found. 

Mountain, mown'-tain (from bat. wens, a mountain), 
* to those great elevations above the 

earth ssarfisee which extend in various degrees over 
the whole glebe. Any mountain of small dimensions 
is termed a MU, especially when it rises above the 
plsm by almost iusensiWedegrees. Thera ore various 
parte in amotnrtafa, which it t* as well to obs*rve-,for 
We haTC the bore, tbs tides or dselirsiiiss, and tbe top or 
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summit. When tbe suimifft of a mountain is detached, 
eo to speak, from the general moss, by assuming all at 
ouoe a very steep ascent, It it called apeoe; .stub a* 
the Tio-du-Midi in the Pyrenees, tho Fie Blame in the 
Alps, near Mount Boss, and the peak of Teyda in the 
island of Teneriffe. Every fiat summit is tennsd a 
plateau, while a rounded one is oelled a drew or ham¬ 
mock. The intervening space between two chains at 
mountains is termed a valley ; and this in Mid to be Of 
the first class when it serves as the basin of a large 
river. The lateral subdivisions which mountain-chains 
frequently exhibit, and which form smaller valleys 
leading into the principal one, bear the name of 
branohes. An offset is a series of smaller mountains 
which detach themselves from tho priucipal chain, 
receding from it in a direction almost parallel. If this 
offset he of small extent, it is termed a spur, while the 
name of crest is applied to the upper ridge, whether 
of a branch, an offset, or a spur. If we regard the 
declivity of a mountain as a plane surface joining the 
top and bottom, it is easy to determine its inclination 
with roBnect to the harlxan. This inclination is the 
more or less acute ancle made by the horizontal plane 
drawn through theft" of tbe mountain with the plane 
which (we huvo just -fined. The inclination of the 
northern declivity o< the Pyrenees is from 3° to 4°; 
that of the southern acclivity of the greater Alps is only 
33°. Notwithstanding this circumstance, it is neces¬ 
sary, even in billowing the ridge of a branch, to mount 
much steeper slopes. Even a slope between 7* and 6° 
is very considerable, in foot, it is almost tbe maximum 
for vehicles. Iu France, the regulations are that the 
great roads shnll never exceed an inclination of 4P iff. 
An inclination of 16 3 can hardly be overcome by 
animals encumbered with a load, while man himself 
cannot climb a slope of 36° if the ground be com¬ 
posed of rock, or is too hard to allow steps being 
formod in it. Tho sea-coasts are generally the lowest 
part of a country that rises gradually, and, conse¬ 
quently, the centre of a continent contains the loftiest 
mountains. Tbe chief, or principal chains, ate con¬ 
nected nearly all over tbe globe. The Ural moun¬ 
tains, for instance, that separate Asia from Europe, 
tieurly extend to the boundary between Norway and 
Sweden, formed by the Scandinavian mountains. 
Another chain stretches from the northern put of 
India to Thibet and Cashmere, where it forms the 
highest regions, not only of Central Ana bat of 
the known world, running westward through Persia 
and eastward through China. The most elevated 
countries in Europe are Switzerland and Savoy, 
whose Alps are connected with the neighbouring Choice 
Lpf Germany, France, and Italy. Countries covered 
'with high mountains possess, in the summer, diffe¬ 
rent climates at different elevations within a very nar¬ 
row compass; and thus we may ascend, in Europe, 
from fruitful valleyB teeming with vegetation, to pas¬ 
tures covered with odoriferoas alpine plants, and near 
the declivities with evergreens, the vegetation gradually 
decreasing towards the summit until we arrive at a 
region of perpetual ioe and snow. The Mr on moun¬ 
tains is purer than on table-lands, but it it only 
healthier at moderate heights. 

hio obtain Daw is a name not noire quently applied 
to Scotch whiskey, because, formerly, much of it was 
made in tbe remote parts of the Highlands to evado 
the duty; and tbit being reckoned the best, was called 
mountain dew. 

Mountain, Tb* (Fr. la Montagna), a name ap¬ 
plied, during tho French revolution, to a parly in the 
Convention which occupied the highest beaches oa 
the left, and was composed of tbe most ultra of the 
revolutionists aud tbe leaden of the Jacobins' and 
Cordeliers. It hence came to denote any association 


of persons of similar principles. 

Mount St. Bnbnabo Don, monmt-saint-btr’rmari, 
termed the Alpine spaniel in the arrangement of Cu¬ 
vier, presents the characters of a breed between the 
Newfoundland dog and mastiff, and it well knotrn from 
the foot of its being employed by the charitable hoaaw 
of monks in the Alee to rescue travellers who have 

been buried ih thr-*■—- 

tho mountainous i 
Bernard dogs ore < 
larger amount of saga ci ty , 
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affjr of the varieties oT the canine mm. Although the 
■$mwrbami<a traveller whom they go out to reseae may 
lie fifteen or twenty feet beneath the know, yet these 
animals at onoe take up the scent, and scratch away 
at tbe enow, all the time continuing a hoarse bark, 
which can be heard more than a mile distant, and 
which brings tbe monks tothe rescue. In an anecdote 
related in the “Library of Entertaining Information," 
it is Mentioned that one of the Mount St. Bernard 
dogs was decorated with a medal for haring cared the 



KOCITT BT. BERNARD DOG. 

liras of twenty-two persons. This dog (lied in the year 
1818, in a vain attempt to conrey a poor traveller to 
the Convent; bnt his memory is still kept up m tlm 
recollection of the Alpine guides, who hare never for¬ 
gotten his faithful Bcrrices. The present cut illus¬ 
trates What in termed the Great Mount St. JOernard 
Dog; but there is another variety which performs 
nearly as useful services, and which is more strictly 
allied to tbe Molossian breed,—it is termed the smooth 
Alpine spaniel. (See Dog.) 

Moubnihg, mor'-ninq (Ang.-Sax.l, is an outward 
manifestation of grief, more particularly on occasions 
of death. Every nation has some conventional iorro 
Of mourning. The ancient Hebrews rent their gar¬ 
ments, tore their hair, smote their breasts, threw ashes 
on tile head, attained from washing, sat on the 
ground, and went bareheaded and barefooted. The 
usual period of mourning wm seven days, hut for 
Moses and Aaron they mourned a month. The Greeks 
withdrew into privacy, cut off their hair, put on black, 
or in some parts, ns iu Argos, white garments, rolled 
themcslves on the ground, threw ashes on their bends, 
tons their clothes, and never appeared in public with¬ 
out a veil. The Roman forms of mourning did not 
differ greatly from the Grecian. Hired mourning 
women were employed at funerals, both by Greeks and 
Romans. In Europe, the ordinary colour for mourn¬ 
ing is black; in China and Japan it is white; in Tur. 
key, blue or violet; in Egypt, yellow; in Ethiopia, 
brown. The time varies in different countries, and 
aamrdingto the degree of relationship, from a week to 
a year. Hired mourners appear as attendants at. 
funerak in England, but their office is one of mere 
show, tod they are commonly celled niutaa; but in 
come parts of Ireland the hired mourners, generally 
old women, are famous for their extravagant laraentn- 
tious. Court mourning in Europe for members of tbe 
reigning family, even in remote degrees, is prescribed 
by ceremonials, which give tbe minutest directions aa. 
to drew. 

House. (Am Mice.) , , 

Hopffe»«ewtft {flat, mutk), the aperture in the bead 
QfM toteajl by which be utters Ml voice and receives 
Ids food, in a More general sense, the mouth consists 
of the line, tbe gums, tbe insides of the cheeks, the 
Pilate, the saliva! glands, the ovule, end tonsils. 

Movable Vice, f 8m Fxast, or HhRTUi.) 

Movables, ma'-ed-Mi (from Let. w ove n . Ismvw.w 
afrtr'frosn one place to another), an goods which ere 
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capable of being removed from one ptoeeto another. 
Movable goods or affects are ready money, metrahas* 
disea, bonds, book debts, settle, and house hot i ftafci- 
tore not fastened with iron or nail,, nor sealed In the 
plaster, font which may be transported without either 
fraction or deterioration. 

Movskskt, siKes'-numf , fFr. eicwscstswl) .—Moat' 
musical compositions are divided info several parts, 
which generally differ from each other in time and 
key. Each of these divisions is called a bovsmiM. 
For instance, symphonies are as a rule divided,teto she ■ 
movements; vis., an introductory tie w mcrwiMl 1, m 
quisle movement, an andante, a minuet, a Me, and 
another quick movement. In "short, every piece of 
music consists of as many movements as it ceotaiM' 
positive changes of time or measure. >'• 

Movement, in Mil., is applied to any regular og 
preconcerted change of position for some pMjlBtdsir - 
object. • V 

Move scent, in dock or watch-making, is Otalter' 
applied to tiie train of wheel-work. 'j ; 

Moxa, mok'-eti, u name given to a soft woolly sajbw' 1 
stance made in Japan from the loaves of the Anetmtid'- ' 
ckineneie, or Cliioesn mugworts. It is used as a OSU» 
tery by placing a small cone of it on the skin end tbtll 
setting fire to it. On burning down to. tbe part an 
which it rests, it makes a sore, which iahaptopan^lf 
requisite. It is principally used in coses of geuliOg ‘ 
rheumatism. • • 

Mucilage, mu’-eilSj (Ft.), a form in Cbem. ay* 
plied to a substance which water heated to 180° or 
180“ extracts from certain seeds or Toots whenthay 
are infused in it, and then subjected to pressure law 
hnen stTainer*. when the Liquor is evaporated, Abe 
residue resembles gum. Whan bruised linseed is tints 
treated, it yields a mucilaginous solution, Which .ia 
precipitated by acetate and sub-acetate of toad, by 
chloride of tin, and by alcohol. Quince-seed fkmiiahea 
a similar solution. The muodage appears to reside fax 
the husk or outer coating of the quinoe-eeed; it is used 
by ladies under the name of fixature, to retain the 
lunr in curl. 

Muck, Rufnxvg a, is nn expression derived from 
the Javan uord amok or amuk, to kill, and is applied 
to that peculiar irony,y that sometimes seises Upon 
individuals in certain parts of the East, iooo u co qae naa, 
it ib said, of over-indulgence in opium. They suddenly 
rnsli into the street with a drawn weapon. And wfi 
every one that comes in the way, till either themselves 
are lulled or taken prisoners. 

Mccos, mu'-tear (Lat., mouldineas), in Bet., (UM of 
the genera of Fungi which form the various.kjmdsnf 
mould on bread, ch> pec, preserves, paper, Ac. 

Mucous Mekbbakb, mu'-kue (Lot.), in Anat>, is 
tlm membranous substance which lines all thoes fawsr- 
lial passages and cavities of the body which cure .ex¬ 
posed to contact with the air, or by which ‘foreign 
substances are taken into the body or eliminated from 
it. These membranes are soft, velvety ,aud extremely 
vascular. They are distinguished as Suing the fogto * 
tire, respiratory, and genito-uriaary passages. In 
each of these parts they present some slight modi flee* . 
tions, adapted for special functions. 

Mucvna, mu-ku'-n-i (Mtdcuna guava .fa the BlraiMffih 
name of one species), in Bot., a gen. of pcpiafltiar ■ 
ceons Lequminoem. The baire<corenng thetogWMaaf 
tlie species If. prurient and pntriia are need <M a 
mechanical anthelmintic, under tbe name of coseiugge 
or com-Uek. The pods, being dipped info 
honey, have the hairs scraped .off, until the mate,'MS' 
the consistency of an eleotusiy. ■ 

Mucus (Lot.), in Anat., ie a thick viscid cubttoDOS* 
secreted bv the various muooua witness of the body,. 
AU secretions poured upon mucous meenbseues aws 
more or toss mingled with mucus, as t*~~ -fflr. tit|b|_ 
Ac. Its principal office is to protest the xnuoous;— 
faces from injury by the eootaot of foreign subsfoi 
sml to lubrioate the several passages. I&oertoiui 
it has special functional as that of the nose, m) 
favourable to smell; that of the stomach,and ; 
rinse, riding digestion. Ita properties, arp va 
altered by disease; becoming arid,mixedtr 
otherwise changed. 

Muosa Raw. (See CAtonona.) . 

Kumar, et*«r>tf*,ln Mohammedan countries, is 
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Maftt 


■n officer of the mosque, whose doty it » to osll the 
folthfol to prayer five times a day, as presanbed by 
the Koran He commonly stands on a balcony of the 


ter then sleep (or than food), come to prayer *’ As, 
from Ins elevation, be ran overlook the roofs and the 
interior of the dwelling, this office w said to be usually 
conferred on blind men, and stones are told of persons 
who have felled to be blind m order to obtain the 
appointment 

Mtrrrz, ew tf te, is a name Riven to the bead doctors 
of the law of the Koran, m Turkey, oi which there is 
one in every large town lie is of great authority in 
theempire, being, as interpreter of the law, consult id 
on judlaisl proceeding* particularly m criminal rate*, 
and m general on allaflatrs of importance The [,rau I 
mufti at Constantinople, < ailed “Sheikh ul Islam, oliipf 


rank immediately after the grand vizier lie is tlu 
Chief interpreter ol the law, and formerly no pers >n 
could be put to death without his consent hut ol late 
years, by the reorgamrution ot the luiktsh govern 
ment, the powt r and prerogatives ol the grand multi 
have been mur b cm tailed 

MUGGLBTONUNS mug glto'-ne ms , a sect of uli 
gions fanatics founded by one Ludovic Muggleton a 
nulor (180ft—16)H), who, in conjunction with one 
Beeves (a person ol equal obscurity), dei lored the n 
Selves to be the " two last witnesses ’ mentmm d in the 
Apocalypse, havingtlu po war of prophecy and loal s h 
Or condemn whom they pleased They oomnutiu 1 
by denouncing all other religious sects, isp nallj tin 
Banters and Quakers, and m 1856 published an c zpo 
ajtion of their views, under the title of ' The Divine 
XoOkfog-G-lsss ” Among other absurdities, they ) lu 
pounded that Ond had the body ot a man that there 
WeM not three distmr t persons in th* 1 unity nn 1 tl at 
God, when lie came down to earth to sufUr, h ft I tins 
Us bis representative in heaven \\ illiimi Venn attncl (d 
them in a honk eutithd ‘ The New Witnesgfs | r ned 
Old Heretiiks,’ 1672 Muggleton was urraigud at 
the Old Bails) for blasphemy m 1676 A < omj lot 
edition ofhis works was published m 17 tC, and another 
as late as 1852, m 5 vols 4to, oontmnmg also w irl» by 
Beeves and others of the seat 

Mulatto bik ini' to (8p mulafo, from mulo, n muU), 
is commonly applied to the offspring oi pari nts one 
of Whom ishlacfe, the other white The mulatto is vf 
a yellowish oolnnr, with frizzled or woolly hair, and 
usually exhibits more resemblance to tho white th in 
the blaek race In the United States, the TV est Indn s, 
and Spanish and Portuguese America, mulattoca arc 
numerous 

Mulbebbt (Sot Mobus ) 

Mulb, mute (8p and Ital mulo), an animal which 
is a hybrid between the horse and the ass It has a 
lane olumay head, ciect ears, a short stiff mane, and 
a tin tail These mules which are produced by a male 
ass and • mare are by far the best, and they are 
highly valued in Spain, Portugal, Italy, in the Hast 
ana in Spauish America, where their sure footedness 
and geneial adaptability for oarrying large hardens, 
make them of great utility in crossing mountains, &o 
The Homan ladies of old used to have their coaches 
drawn by mules aud m the present day they are used 
for the same purpose m Spain, whioh latter country 
produces by far the best breed, although those from 
Bavxff are larger Mules are much hardier than the 
hona, are cheaper to keep, have fewer diseases, and 
will live and work twice as long 

MtrLLsiif (See Vkbbabcuu ) 

mul' let (Fr muXet) —The common mullet, 
or gfcey mullet (Mugtl capita of Cuvier), is the type 
of a family of acanthopterygioua fishes, termed Mug* 
Mm, to whioh it necessarily Belongs Its generic chs 
rasters are as follows —Body nearly cylindrical, 
•Mjjad with large scales , two dorsal fins, widely sops 
ratra, the rays of the first fin being epinous, ana those 
ot the seoond flexible, ventral fins behind the pec¬ 
torals the middle of the under jaw with an elevated 
SfSJ*}!.* P (nut » Wd a corresponding groove to receive 
au® l, i?P er t t ** t email, the head depressed, 
™J»«* u» number The 


fray, tinged with hlaej the sides and uader-serfsos of 
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the body silvery white, marked with longitudinal 
parallel dark hues, the membranes of the ana dull 
white, cheeks silvery white, and the hides reddish 
brown The grey mullet seldom proceeds to soy dis¬ 
tance from land, as it delights in shallow water, and 
often proceeds to some distance up the mouths of 
rivers It is found m large numbers in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, and, m fact, along the whole line of our 
outb coast That the grey mullet was well known to 
i^UDient,,^tbe b-ton.ii Pliny imylo leiti- 

f vod in a "" 

state of de- onri 

c imposition, and is one of the few fishes that 
rejicthve prey idea the common mullet, there 
Hie several other trieties, as specified m Baron 
Cuvnr s “Hogue v mmol’’ There is the Iktclc-Upped 
jrey mullet, which differs only from the specimen last 
dt *r nhed by the lip being thicker, and the colour of the 
head and but k being more of a greenish hue The plaui 
r i mullet, found m the Mediterranean and the seas and 
rivers ot America, Afnoa, and even India, and the 
etnped red mullet, which is also found distributed as 
above, may be enumerated among the mullets, but 
they belong mare properly to the family Percida 
flu so are smaller m size than the grey mallet, and, 
iilflii ugh some speoimens have been oaught, are not 
iffen seen on our eoasts 

Ml itipi b, mul te pi (Lat multiplex) —The multiple 
< f any number is the sum ot any number of its equal 
magnitudes Thus, for example, 20 is a multiple of 6, 
is f mr times five = 20, or, that is to say, 5 +■ 6 + 6 + 
5 s= 20 As 20 is the multiple of >, the latter number 
is inversely termed the eul multiple of 20, meaning 
that it is contained a certain number of timoa in the 
lirget one 
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is one of the few fishes that 
idea the common mullet, there 
trieties, as specified in Baron 


termed the multiplicand, the number by which that is 
increased is termed the multiplier, ana the result of 
the operation is called the product There are many 
simple methods for the multiplication of high numbers, 
but by the aid of Looabitsxs (which tee), all tedious 
ness c an be easily avoided The rules of multiplication 
will be found given in the most el meutarjr work* on 
■tritium tic, so they need not be treated on here. 

Mu ltiplyiko-Glass, mul le-pty tag, a term, applied 
to a lena or glass by means of which objects appear to 
be increased in number It is ground into seTaral 
planes that make angles with eaoh other, and through 
which the rays of light, ie«uing from the same point, 
undergo different refractions, so as to enter the dye 
from every surface in a different direction, and thus 
appear as if they oame from several points 

Muxxr, mum'-me (Pers and Abrab mom, wax), a 
term applied to a body whioh has undergone the pro¬ 
cess of embalming The operation by which the body 
was preserved from decay after death Will be found 
described in the article Eiuxuntro. During the 
spaoe of two thousand years, the mode of preparing 
mummies differed at different periods Recent writer* 
on the subject have divided the art into four kind* — 


preparing with fine resins, and removing the brains 
and viscera Great diversity of opinion exist* with 
regard to the substances employed Within or about 
the bodies of different mummies have btwn found 
sulphate of soda, saltpetre, common salt, sods, oil of 
cedar, turpentine, asphalt, myrrh, and oinnsmon 
The bandage! of mommies are aJwevs of linen, the use 
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the 'tesa&ed during hie lifetime or else by the 
foritAewtss. Sjinte and darned portion* of garments 
ato often found, and sometimes the initials of the 
deceased embroidered on the cloth. The oloth it of 
nations qualities, from that of canvas to that of fine 
muslin. The large maa* of the bandages, however, 
consists of stripe of aboot three or four inches wide 


the body with great skill and symmetry, and apparently 
laid on m a wet condition. All inequalities are care¬ 
fully padded, so as to bring the body to a symmetrical 
shape. The length of these bandages is very great, 
as much M 1,000 oils having been found wrapping a 
single mammy. On the inner bandage of eonio mum¬ 
mies are found, inscribed in a caustic ink, the name of 
the deceased, the years that be lived, and the name 
of tbu menorok in whoser reign he died. Straps of 
sputa; leather hove been found on some mummies, 
prepared with the greatest care. These streps are 
about one and a half inch wide, and ore found 
crossing the shoulders and breast. On the ends ure 
stamped, apparently by a heated metal punch, like that 
used by bookbinders, the names and titles of the 
reigning king, or the monarch, worshipping Amen-Ru. 
The earliest of these bears the name of Baineses Xllf. 
of the 20th dynasty, and they continued to be used till 
B.C. 525. Mummies have frequently a cose composed 
of os many as twenty or forty layers of cotton cloth, 
closely pressed and glued together, and then covered 
with a thin layer of lime, on which have been painted, 
in tempera, the face and dress-of the mammy, various 
deities connected with funeral rites, and texts of 
chapters from the ritual. In general, a scarab is 
painted on tho bead, a flying rum-headed hawk on the 
chest, the goddess Nu on the stomach, and at the feet,, 
frequently made of a piece of board, the enemies of 
Egypt, sometimes painted under the sandals, or the 
bull Apis, bearing a mummy on its book. These 
cartonages, as they are called, are found ou the mum¬ 
mies of the kings of tho Uth dynasty, and continue til] 
the time of the Ptolemies. Sometimes, instead of a cor- 
tonsge, the outer bandages of the mummy are covered 
with copious extracts from tbo ritual for the dead. 
Written in blaok carbonaceous ink. Papyri, gene¬ 
rally rolled up, were often deposited with the mum¬ 
mies. In the hand of a Greek mummy exhumed at 
Thebes was found a papyrus containing Uie 17th 
book of tho Iliad. The mummies, with or without 
their outonages, were deposited in coffins or sarco¬ 
phagi, generally of wood, either of cedar or sycamore, 
mum in the shape of a mummy, placed upou pedes- 
this. The Egyptian tombs are generally hollow rock- 
chambers, excavated in the Arabian chain of hills to 
the west of the principal cities. Mummies are prin- 
OipaUr found in the bournab quarter of Thebes, and in 
the slams of Bukhara. Few mummies of children have 
been found. It has been calculated that 420,000,000 
mummies were made from the commencement of the 
Egyptian monarchy to the cessation of the art in tbo 
7 th century. The bodies of sacred animals were also 
embalmed by the Egyptians from sn early period of 
the monarchy but they did not bestow so much care 
Upon them os upon the human mummies. Mummies 
ham been found of the ape, the emblem of the god 
Khous; snd of the dog, tne emblem of Anubia. A 
targe number of oats, sacred to East, have also been 
found, some ln bandages made up in the form of the 
animals; others of eonicsl shape, with feet close to the 
body, and the head modelled in linen. The mummies 
Of wolves h»m.been found at Lycopolis. The larger 
animals were only’partly embalmed. Mummies of 
rams and Iambs, sacred to Ammon, have been found 
at Thebee. Mummies of the sacred vultures of the 
goddess Mat, and of different kinds of falcons, snored 
to the sun, have also been found, together with mum¬ 
mies of the owl, sacred to Buto, and of the swallow. 

, The bird, however, most commonly embalmed was the 
jlrit, sacred to Thotb; and extensive catacombs of it 
mummied have been found at Sakhara. Many mom¬ 
mies of the crocodile, sacred to the god Bebajt, have 
,'J5e«n' found; and serpents embalmed in packets 
WT bitumen, in the shape of an egg, with some* 
mes at many at six in a packet. Other nations be- 
Komi fbeEgJptian* endeavoured to preserve the human 
'fords after death, bat in- no ease can they bo eon* 
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toidta, parotitis), in Med., is an 
parotid and submaxillary glendi 
epidemic origin. It is generally 
pauied by some degrdb of fever, and 
a feeling of pain and tension beneath 
ing forms, and the motion of the jaw 
It usually attains its height in fom 
days more are occupied by its deolic 
requires little treatment, beyond the 
a laxative, and protection from cold, wnn tup appli¬ 
cation of poultices or other warm substances'. to tbp 
part, or, in severe cases, oflscches. 

Municipal Cobpobation, mu-mi’-i-pM (Lot. aritfif. 
etpitim), is a body politic or corporate establishod m 
some town, and consisting of the burgesses or freeman 
thereof, to proteot the interests of its inbebiiaatjsas 
such, and for the maintenance of order therein. The 
origin of this institution is to bo sought in theMptent 
Homan muuielpittm, liy which certain of the right* of 
Roman citizens were conferred upon nartioular towht; 
tho inhabitants of such towns at the tame time en¬ 
joying their own laws and customs. Such municipali¬ 
ties wern established in various parti of the empire,as 
Spain, Gaul, and Britain; and after the breaking tt» 
of the empire, the municipal syatem came to be amal¬ 
gamated with the feudal system of the continent and 
the Saxon institutions of Britain. In England, little 
is known regarding mnnicipal corporations prior to 
the time of the Conquest; but there can be little, doubt 
that the oharters granted by the Norman kings wore 
only a confirmation of the privileges already enjoyed. 
These charters conferred upon the boroughs the right 
of having for their government such officers as mayors, 
aldermen, bailiffs, and the like, with power to bold 
courts of their own for the administration of justice 
within tlio bounds of the borough, and to enjoy many 
other liberties and privileges, exemption from certain 
hardens, &c. Oharters continued to be granted to the 
same, and to other towns, by different monarch*, until 
a very large proportion of the towns of England were 
incorporated. These, however, being granted by 
different kings, and at very-different times, were sub¬ 
ject to great variety of structure, and gave rise to gnat 
inconvenience. At length it was deemed necessary to 
pass an Hct placing them nnder one uniform plait of 
constitution. Thin led to ihepassing of the Municipal 
Corporation Act (6 & 0 Wfll. IV. c. 76), which pro¬ 
vides that in‘every borough there shall bo elected 
annually a mayor, and periodically a certain number 
of aldermen and councillors, who together shall .con¬ 
stitute the council of the borough; that they shall be 
respectively chosen from among persons on, or entitled 
to be on, the burgess-list, and otherwise qualified an in 
the act described; that the councillors shall be sleeted 
by the burgesses, and the mayor and aldermen by the 
council; that the counoil shall meet once a quarter 
(and oftener if due notice be given), for tranesetfott of 
the general business of the borongh, and maketheir 
decisions according to the majority of the member* 
present (if those present amount to one-third of the 
whole), and that the mayor, or other member pt Wi ldin g 
in his absence, shall have a casting rote; that aiwnr' 
meeting at which two-thirds at least of tbe wholq sbaU 
attend, the council may make by-law* for the good 
rule and government of the borough, for the proven* 
tion and suppression of nuissneqs, and for the impori-, 
tion of fleet on persons in that behalf offending; that 
the burgesses shall annually elect limn smong’dhAeo 
qualified to be councillors two auditors and two asses-' 
sore: t lie former to audit the aoeotmte of thebotoagh, 
the latter to assist in retiring the burgeie-Usf;; mft' 
that the esatfi may also appoint a 
treasurer (neither of whom is to be a nwmh e f qf the 
council), and each other officers as have bees tenet, or 
shall be necessary, and shall he empowered to flxthoir 


salaries; and if the borough havea separateeonrt of 
Quarter Sessions, shall a»o appoint a coroner snd a 
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clerk of the peace. The rent*, profit*. Mid interest of 
ell eorponte property shell fee .paid to the treasurer, 
end carried to the eocouut of the borough fund; Mid 
the accounts shell be at all times open to inspection, 
and regularly audited and printed lor the use of the 
ratepayer*. The'set farther dietingaiehes between the 
rights newly conferred by it and the former rights of 
the corporators, with regard to the corporate property, 
end as to voting at parliamentary elections, both which 
former rights are expressly preserved. 

Monomxi Liw is that which pertains solely to the 
oltissue and inhabitants of a particular state, as dis¬ 
tinguished from international law, commercial law, Ac, 
(&•« Law, MosncxPAL.) It is frequently, however, 
applied to the customary laws wbioh prevail in any 
particular city or province, as distinct from the rest of 
the state. 

MuNUCKirra, mu'-ne-manta (Lat. manic, 1 defend), in 
Law, are written records upon which claims and rights 
are founded and depend. Where, however, the num her 
of these doouments, or the interest to be delended, 
is small, this term is seldom need, but the correlatives 
title-deeds or evidences. 

Mmrxsnurs or Was, mv-nish'-une (tat. mnnitio), 
are materials used in war lor defence or for annoying 
an enemy, including guns of all kinds, their loading, 
Ac. (See Law or Nations.) 

Maxima. (Set fivnu.) 

Mpbal Cnicx.ii, or Mobal Quadhawt, mu'-nil 
(1st. muralis, pertaining to a wall), an astronomical 
natouusnt, generally of large size, attached to a storm 
wall or pier of solid masonry, and Uxed in the meri¬ 
dian, .for tbe purpose of measuring the distances of 
•feus Dram the pole or the zenith. In 1080, the first 
mural quadrant used at Greenwich was erected by 
Vlanateed, and divided by Abraham Sharp. Two 
quadrants still remain in the Observatory, each having 
» radio# about eight feet; one of them was erected 
for the observations of Halley in 172'>; the other was 
erected by Bird in 1750, and is the instrument with 
which Bradley and Maskelyne made their most im¬ 
portant observations. It was soon found that entire 
circles were eusoeptible of ranch more accurate divi- 
sioa> and were much less liable to derangement tliuu 




instrument in all the great public ob¬ 
servatories. The mural circle is used for measuring 
angular diatanoes in the meridian.— Be/. Vol. ii. ot 
the Memoirs of the Uopal Astronomical Society; Descrip¬ 
tion if tht Mural Circle if Iks Armagh Observatory. 

Mo ansa, mur'-der (Sax. morihor), is said to bo “when 
a person of sound memory and discretion unlawfully 
killeth any reasonable creature in being, and under the 
king's peace, with malice aforethought, either express 
or implied.” It onn only bo committed by a person of 
aonnd mind and discretion, for lunatics and infants, 
unless where thoy show a consciousness of doing 
wrong, aro incapable of committing any crime. The 
unlawfulness arises from killing without any lawtul 
warrant or excuse; and the person killed must be a 
seasonable eroature in being, and under the king's 
peace; and therefore, says Blackstone, “to kill an 
alien or Jew, or an outlaw (who are all under the 
king's peace and protection), is as much murder as to 
kill the most regular-born Englishman, except he be 
«n alien enemy iu time of war. Lastly, the murder 
must be with malice aforethought; end it is this which 
distinguishes murder from every other species of kill¬ 
ing. Maliee may be cither express or implied in law; 
express when one avkleBtlr and of set purpose designs 
the -killing of another; implied, as when one kills 
another suddenly without any or great provocation. 
Jhemalice toed not be against the individual killed; 
for if one shoote at a person intending to kill him, bat 
masse him and kills another, this is murder; and in 
like manner, if one shoots into a crowd without know- 
mg a person there, and kills one of them, this also is 
murder; for the malioe is regarded as against the 
human race. As a general rule, all homicide is mali- 
Jwoa and amounts to murder, unless where justified 
ny the commend or permission of the law, exoused on 
account of accident or self-preservation in sudden 
quarrel, or alleviated into manslaughter by being either 
voluntary upon a andden heat, or involuntary,but in 
**• os®mission of some unlawful sot. In all auoh 
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oases the prisoner haa to make oat the justification, 
exouse, or alleviation; for all homicide is supposed to 
he malicious until the contrary appeareth upon evi¬ 
dence. Manslaughter, which differs from murder, as 
being without maliee either express or implied, is 
either the involunfewy consequence of some act not 
striotly lawful, or. if voluntary, then occasioned fey 
some sudden and sufficiently violent provocation. 
Even where a person does an act lawful in itself, but 
in an unlawful manner, or without due caution and 
circumspection, and kills another, thia may amount-to 
manslaughter, or even in some circumstances to 
murder. By Act 0 Geo. IV. c. 31, it is declared that 
every person convioted of murder shall suffer death as 
a felon. Manslaughter is punishable at the discretion 
of the court by penal servitude for life, or for a term 
of not less than three years, or by imprisonment, with 
or without hard labour, for any term not exceeding 
four years, or by payment of such fine as the court 
may award. Besides the punishment of manslaughter 
an n crime, it is attended with a liability to make pecu¬ 
niary satisfaction to the relatives of the deceased. 

WcittATtn Acid. (See HydbochIiORIC Acid.) 

Mubiiain, mur'-rin (Ang.-Nor.), a contagious dis¬ 
ease among aattlo, gene -'illy caused by a hot dry 
season, which occasions - inflammation of the blood 
and a swelling in the i roat, which soon become 
fatal. The symptoms o! the disease aro a hanging 
down and swelling of Hie bead, a short and hot breath, 
profusion of gum in tbe eyes, rattling in the throat, 
palpitation of the heart, staggering, and a slimy 
tongue. The early stage of murrain is one of fever, 
and the treatment should be regulated accordingly. 
It is of great importance that the infected animal 
should ho lmiuediatelv removed from the sound ones. 

Musa, mt'si, in Hot., the typical gen. of the nut. 
ord. Musacew. Af. paraiiisiaca is the plantain, and 
Jlf. sapientn the banana, two important food-producing 
plants, their fruits being remarkably rich in starch and 
sugar. Dr. Shier states that a new plantain-walk will 
yield 17 cwt. of starch per acre. The fibrous material 
of the spurious stoma of the different speoies of sums 
may he used for textile fabrics and in paper-making. 
The fibres obtained from M. textilis constitute the 
Manilla licmp of commerce. The finer fibres of the 
samo plant arc used for the celebrated Indian mustins. 
The young shoots of the banaua are boiled and eaten 
as table vegetables; tbe large leaves aro used for 
various domestic purposes. 

Utitsci, mus'-si (Lat.), in Dot., the Mosses, a nat. ord. 
of Aeotyledones, .sub-class Acroffline. Cellular plants with 
erect or creeping stems, and, usually, spirally imbri¬ 
cated leaves. Their reproductive organs are of two 
kindB,— anthcridia and archcgonia, which are either 
plaoed on the same plant or on separate plants. The 
antheridium is a more or less rounded, elliptical, or 
oylindriosl sac, containing, when mature, a number of 
cells, each of which incloses a spirally-twisted filament. 
Tho nrohegonium is usually a flash-shaped body, whieb, 
alter fertilization, develops an nrn-shaped sporangium, 
containing spores. The sporangium is commonly 
plaoed on a stalk, and is at first covered fey a hood, 
beneath whieh is a kind of lid. When ripe, the spo¬ 
rangium usually opens in a transverse manner, from 
tbe separation of the lid oroperouham; sometimes it 
opens vertically, by splitting into four equal valves, 
wbioh are eonneoted at the summit by tbe persistent 
operculum. Mosses are both terrestrial ana aquatic. 
They are of little importance in an economic point of 
view. The species of Sphagnum furnish.pood to the 
reindeer, and even to man in the polar regions. 

Muscle, mus'-l (Lat. museums), hi Aaat., is a 
term applied to the fibrous contractile tissue forming 
the flesh of men and animals, by means of which the 
many highly complicated voluntary and involun¬ 
tary motions of the body ore performed. Muscular 
tissue is of two kinds, distinguished by struoturalpeou- 
liarities and mode of action, the one including the 
muscles of organic life (with the exooption of the fibres 
of the heart), consisting of simple smooth filaments; 
the other comprising the muscles of animal life aha 
the heart, and cc misting of compound and apparently 
striated fibres, or tubes inclosing fibrils, The unueles 
of organic life, or unstriped muscles, consist of fibres, 
or, rather, elnngatedspindle-abaped fibre-cells, which. 
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inohbroad, t«y dear, grantilar, wo EflttU, many or 
them being marked atom the'middle or ope of the 
edges Mikes by • fibs continuous dark streak, or by 
abut isolated dark points. These 'fibres are collected 
in divers numbers m fasciculi, end form the proper 
contractile coots of the digestive canal, urinary blad¬ 
der, g«ll-bUdd«r, arteries, &c. The mnsoles of animal 
life, or striped mnsoles, are composed of fleshy bundles 
inclosed in coverings of flbro-oeHnlsr tissue, by which 
each is at once connected with, and isolated from, 
those adjacent to it. Each bundle is again divided 
into smaller ones similarly ensheatbed, and similarly 
divisible through an uncertain number of gradations, till 
just beyond the reach of the naked eye one arrives 
at the primitive fasciculi, or the muscular fibres 
properly so called. These consist of tubes of delicate 
structureless membrane,—the tarcolemma of Bowman, 
varying in breadth from to ^ in., and inclosing a 
number of filaments. They are oi a pale yellow colour, 
and marked by strife which pass transversely round 
them. The primitive fibrils, of which each fasoiouliis 
contains several hundreds, are the proper contractile 
tisane of the muscle, cylindrical but somewhat flat¬ 
tened in form, and about j-sJj.jths of an iuch in great¬ 
est thickness. The peeubar property of muscular tis¬ 
sue, its contractility, although commonly brought into 
notion by the nervous system, appears to bo inherent 
in the mnsonlar tissue, und not derived by it from the 
nerves, for it may be manifested in a muscle after 
being isolated from the influence of the nervous sys¬ 
tem by division of the nerves supplying it. Muscular 
contraction is generally believed to lm effected by an 
approximation of the constituent parts of the fibrils, 
whioh, without any alteration in their general direction, 
become closer, flatter, and widor. It is a uniform, si¬ 
multaneous. and steady shortening of each fibre and its 
contents. Muscles are usually styled voluntary or iuvo- 
luntary, according as they are, or are not, subject to the 
influence of the will; but this division is not Btrictly ac¬ 
curate, and is of little value in a scientific point of viow. 
Many muscles, especially such as ore under the imme¬ 
diate dominanoo of reflex nervous action (as the respi¬ 
ratory and sphincter muscles), partake of both cha¬ 
racters ; since volition con interfere only temporarily 
with their contraction; and all muscles, oven the most, 
confessedly voluntary, are subject to emotional and 
instinctive influences, in which the will has no share. 
Muscles are either elongated and fixed at their two 
extremities, or hollow and inclosing a cavity. They 
are so disposed as to give beauty as well os strength 
to the human body, and for the most pan are arranged 
hi pairs; as flexors and extensors, abductors and ad¬ 
ductors, supinators and pronators, Ac. Muscles are 
attached to bones by means of tendons, whito and 
shining, rounded or flattened, fibrous cords, and very 
resitting. The fixed point of a muscle is called its 
origin, the movable one its insertion. Muacnlar fibres, 
especially those of animal life, are constantly in a state 
or slight contraction, os is evident from the fact that 
when the action of certain muscles of a part aro in¬ 
jured, the antagonistic muscles always draw it towards 
them. Thus, when the muscles of one lateral half of 
the free are paralysed, those of tko other half drawtho 
features towards their side. There are in the human 
body no fewer than 527 distinct muscles, of which 2(51 
ura jjn, pairs, and 6 single on the median line. Of these 
there .are'68 Ip the head and face, the orbicuJarU orit 
hetpg single j 48 in the neok, the arytenoid of the 
biysz t»mg single; *tB in tbs (borax, the triangulwrU 
tUnri and the diaphragm being single ; 33 in the abdo- 
men, the tpMueter mincing single; 78 in the bock, 98 
in.the upper extremities, and 108 in the lower. Yet 
with all uis complicated machinery, everything is in 
perfect order ana harsany. 

MUSCOVY Duck, nus'-leo-tt (Cxirina moteXala), a 
bird which obtains its name, not, as might be sup¬ 
posed, from the feet of its being a native of Bosnia, 
but on Mdoant oT the strong musky smell with which 
it iti imbued. It is sometimes upwsrds of two feet in 
kragtli, and its plumage is usually black, with glomes 
of green and bine. The musctrvj docks are much more 
proEfle than other species of the family, and their eggs 
ere larger, end are tigged With a greenish hue.—(&e 
tuo Ducks, j 
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Musis, mu'-cet, the name of certain guw» 
the Greek mythology, who were supposed to' 
over the liberal arts and sciences, (flu vaLY." 
work.) 

HTusmra, tm-uiff, the name given, to a editwig^'' 
sweet kind of air in common time, from the Wtjw ~W:T 
which dances were often Invented and called tnoeeltel,'.' 
This word was also applied as the name of * sssmt'^ 
kind of bagpipe, much employed In most BuHtoeto'' 
countries, and played on by certain itinerant BTOXlattUt 
who were colled mnsara. 

Museum, mu-:e‘-um (<Jr. moiuefoa}, originally opfeob " 
dedicated to the muses; hence the term began to 
applied to any place where learning was pursued, or 
winch was set apart os a repository for objects wpfab 
have some relation to the arts and sciences. Otm Of 
the earliest museums on record was that founded p? ' 
Ptolemy Philadephas in 380 8.C., at Alexandria, fw , 
the encouragement of learning and the kopflilrt #•; 
learned men. At the present day, every < k " 
of interesting objeots of nature or art, ore „ 
getber for the instruction of tho student or the I, . , 
fnciion of the curious, is called a museum. Oeffltfefwty| 
of this sort in Europe had their origin after the Ifith 
century. Tho most famous of Italy is the museum flf 
tho Vatican, which occupies nearly all the room* of 1 
that vast palace, and includes pictures, statues, rtUtoL 
books, and manuscripts. It contains the celebrates 
fresco paintings of Uafarllc, together with the Apollo 
and Luocoon, and many other grand'and beSUttM 
works of art. After the musonm of the Vntiosn.that 
of Florence holds the second place. Its greatest otw 
naments are tho Medicean Venus and the Farnafhm 
Hercules. The museum of Paris is exceedlngiy rich ’ 
in works of art. In Prance, however, the term i ' 
is also applied to galleries of painting. In Bnfl 
the Ashmolean Mosoum, at Oxford, is the' 
but tho largest and most important is the 

Museum, in Loudon, (fisc Hainan Museum.) _ 

Museum of Practical Geology was opened in canncctlaii 
with the government School of Mines in 1851, aUd 
now forms a portion of tho department of Science 
and Art, under tho Committee of tho PriyyCmmell on 
Education. In this museum arc extensivo and admi¬ 
rably arranged collections found daring the program# 
the geological survey of the United Kingdom. They , 
arc illustrative of the structure of tho British ftitna^ ‘ 
and of the application of geology to the Useftditem* 
poses of life. In most of the principal towns ofGreot » 
Britain, pnblio museums aro erected. No country hot 
more museums than Germany, Those of 'Beslik, 
Dresden, and Munich, are tho most celebrated^ "IS 
Italy, the Miueo Borhonico contains tbe treasuresfbttnfl ■ 
in tho buried cities *of Pompeii and HertraUneum. 

In St. Petersburg, Copenhagen, and Greece, there 
ure also museums of on extensive and tatettotbto 
character. 

MtSHKOOH. (Ser AtUBICUS.) 

Music, mu’-sik (Lat. tmuiea, Ft. menomt M,.‘ 
the seven liberal arts. It teaohes tbe propeR:l!8l!£tiiJ• , ' 
pendencies, and relations of melodious sounds, orvi* •*" 
art of producing harmony and melody by tbe MAnM* ' 
nation and arrangement of those sounds. Bo u t Sfto " * 
defines it as tbe art of combining tunable sound* 
manner agreeable to the ear. Music, m otfm y&tti 
with all other arts, is chiefly derived from wh 'MU’ 
cieuts. Of its origin no certain knowledge ' 

obtained, nor is it easy to determine vrhot it top'' 
its primitive state. There are, of course^ 
fabulous stories attributing'its invention togWfjifjj 
goddesses. It was, in Ml probability, eoevri 

man, and it may almost be assumed thatvocal__ 

preceded that for instruments. The simple d to8l>| ’ 
or depression of the voice in expressing * 
or emotions of the mind would most ifk<4 
its discovery, and the idea of regulating 
rally have been obtained from the mod till 
biros. A portion of the song of tbe blaebh 
known to consist of true diatonic intervals, 
ancients the term music possessed S tar i 
than it dews at present. With them 
not only dancing and acting; but even« 
indeed, everything tbat was praeticafly’d . _ 

emanate from the Thflucnceof the nine totem;_ 

chiwtOsi we that the 
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fa this J»ttcr lease. The first trace* of musio wore to have learned tbk art, end from Arcadia, whore the 
discovered in Egypt, where the art wee undoubtedly shepherds practised on the pipe,flate, end cithers, 
carried to a high degree of perfection, although Dio- Their different modes, vis., the Phrygian, Dorian, 
dorae Siculus assorts that it was prohibited, as not Lydian, ASolian, and Ionian, were derived from various 
onto useless hut even noxious, from its tendency to provinces in Asm Minor; hence their names. Most of 
mage man effeminate; on the other hand, however, the ancient philosophers wrote on musio, more esne- 
We are assured by Plato and Herodotus, both or oiaUy the disciples of Pythagoras, Platq^ and Aristotle; 
whom were travellers in Egypt, that the art was greatly from whom we find that musio was considered an 
encouraged cud the youth mstruotod in it at an early almost indispensable portion of the education of the 
age;. and Diodorus contradicts himself by telling us higher classes, and that it was employed in their reli- 
in another place that music and musical instruments gious ceremonies. They osoribe the invention of 
were the inventions of the 'Egyptian deities Osiris, various instruments to their gods and goddesses; thus 
Isifc Orus, and Hermes. They are also proved to have they say Mercury invented the lyre, Pan the syrinx, 
possessed instruments capable of much variety and or Fan's pipes, and Minerva the flute : this latter 
expression by representations of them that bare been instrument was held in high estimation. The musical 
found- One was discovered drawn on an obelisk scale of the Greeks consisted, at its greatest extent, of 
erected by Sesostris, at Heliopolis: it represented an only two octaves, the lowest note of whieh was A, the 
instrument which, by means of its neck, was capable, first space in the bass of modern mnsio, and resembled 
With only Vivo strings, of furnishing when tuned by that of the present day exactly in the disposition of its 
fourths, that series of sounds called by the ancients a intervals; but instead of being arranged in octaves as 
heptachord, and if tuned by fifths, of producing an with us, it was divided into tetrachorda. The Greeks 
octavo. Many other drawings of musical instruments are supposed to have possessed no musical rhythm, 
hath also been found which prove the art to have been except in their poetry. Their musical notation was 
in a vary flourishing condition. Even after the subju- very complicated. T ts basis was formed upon the 
notion or the empire by Cambysos it was not lost, letters of the alphi.' t, which were multiplied by die- 
but continued, though in a much’less prosperous Rh\to, torting and mutllat v ; their forms, and by the use of 
to the time of Cleopatra's misfortunes, an ovent which accents, and of arbitrary signs, producing in all above 
terminates the history of the Egyptian empire. Of sixteen hundred characters. The question which has 
Hebrew music little is known, except what may be been so long contested, as to whether the Greeks 
gathered from Holy Writ. Jubal, seventh only in possessed any knowledge of counterpoint, or part- 
aesoent from Adam, is spoken of as “ tho father of all musio, seems now to be determined in the negative; 


A number of pipes joined together, resembling the improbable that what we call harmony formed day 
common Pan's pipo, which is known to bo of tho part of thuir music. Prizes were awarded for music 
remotest antiquity. No mention is again mado of and poetry at the Olympic, Nemean, and Isthmian 
musio until six hundred years after tho Deluge, when games, tho poets reei ting their own verses to the strains 
Laban sayB to Jaoob, “Wherefore didst thou flee of music. At the Pythian gamos, which were of more 
away secretly and steal away from me, and didst recent date, prizes were given tor instrumental music 
not tell me, that I might have sont time away with only. No professors seem to have been more highly 
mirth and with songs, with tahrotnnd with liurp?" honoured than those of the musical profession. Ineir 
It is seldom again alluded to until tho time of pay was enormous. At heme us tells us that a Auto- 
David, when wo find music and musical instruments player named Ammhieus received a talent, equal to 
continually spokon of. According to Eusebius, David £1113. 15s., for a single performance at the theatre, 
carried his harp with him wherever ho went; he ap- whilst Xenophon assorts that flute-players lived in a 
pointed corps of musicians for the celebration of reli- most magnificent manner. The practice of this 

S ous ceremonies,and we And him continually men- instrument extended to the fair sex; speaking of 
toed as playing and dancing bofore the Lord with whom wo cannot omit to mention Lamia, the daughter 
songs, harps, psalteries, timbrels, cymbals, cornets, of Cleenora, mistress to Demetrius Polioreetes, whose 
ana trumpets. Under Solomon, music received little profleionoy on the flute, added to her wit and beauty, 
encouragement, for, nnllko his father, he was not a caused her to be considered almost a prodigy. Inns- 
performer, but ranked “men singers and women BingerB muoh as the Greeks rooeived their mnsio from the 
and the delights of the sons of men, such as musical Egyptians, so did tho Romans, though in a much 
instruments/* among the vanities of the world. The greater extent, receive theirs from the Greek*; and 
Babylonish captivity, lasting sixty-three yours, proved although the art was very highly estimated by tide 
a mortal blow to the Jewish musio, and, indeed, all warlike people, they made little or no progress in it; 
their other arts; and in the stormy time which fol- indeed, none of the arte seem [to have received much 
lowed, during which they were conquered suocessively attention from them. Dr. Burney Bays that, even 
by the Egyptians, Persians, and Romans, it was en- daring the Augastan age, they possessed no sculptor, 
tlrely lost. Since the dostruotion of tho temple, both pointer, or musician; those, he continnes, “who 
instrumental and vocal music have been exoluded from navo been celebrated in the arts at Rome, having 
all the Jewish synagogues, excepting those of the Ger- been Asiatics or Europeans, who aame to exercise 
man Jem, as they consider it impropar to sing or re- suoh arts among the Latins as the Latin* had not 
Joioe before the ooming of the Messiah. Musio being among themselves.*' During the reign of Tiberius, 
held in greater estimation by the Greeks than by most comedians and musicians were banished from Borne; 


other nations, we might naturally expeot that our and although recalled by Calignla, and encouraged by 
knowledge of it would be considerable. It is, however, Claudius, the musical oat languished until the reign sf ■ 
quite the reverse: neither the ancient writings nor the Nero, bywhom it woe restored to its former span- 
reoearches of modern inquirers give ns any idea what dour. He studied the art himself, and spent , the 
the Greek mnsio really was; neither is this very sur- greatest part of his time in receiving lessons from 
prising when we consider that the musio of a country Torpius, the most skilful harpist ana lyrist of hit 
can be handed down to a remote posterity only by the time. The successors of Nero encouraged publio 

games and musical and dnmatio performances to 


a considerable extent; thus the art continued to 
flourish until the toll of the Empire, when, in com¬ 
mon with all other arts, it disappeared until the pe¬ 
riod of its revival in modern Italy. Mnsio has-been 
employed in the religions ceremonies of the Ohristton 
>f Church from the earliest ages. .Of what it consisted 
y duringthefirst three or four centuries k purely amatter 
o of aoqjeoture, although we may naturally suppose ft to 

_ , _,_i- hare somewhat resembled that employed iu the ooun- 

which it would seem that the Oreoks re- tries in which the early Christiana dwelt.' There is 
Sf™***** mn *°* or at least great improvements in muoh controversy amongst mimical historians, as to 
the e xecu ti on of it, from I rdio, where Amphion is skid whether they derived their musio from the Q - ;-eks and 
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must toon have been fslt.aud, ohm dtooorwe&era* 
diligently enhavated by atuCCessionof eml^t'ttMr} 
among whom we star mention Franco, ftfhtawglMi 
of. Marohetto of Foma, John de Mnris.ffv-strlSSw*. 
heim, Joaquin dm Frde, and Claudio MtiOtataMjG', 
The science of harmony continued, hradMittr^H,' 
progress until the beginning of the 18th antnifi' 
whoa it may be said to have reached ita gtau* 
eat refinement. We know aearoely anything sT ui ' 
state of mnsio between the Uth and 18th matUriOa. 
Many efforts seem to have been made to ft apWtaf 
it} melody was treaty with contempt, harmony 
being the great point of attraction. Ehythmieal feet, 
as determined by Franco, began to be abandatadt 
towards the close of the 14th century, and as notify 
sounds were introduced into the metre or measure M 
the subdivisions of the different orders of notes W6UM 
at that time permit, and new forms or figured WfM 
found necessary to represent new values of time. 1 'The,;-' 


particularly in those of John Tinctor, who waa am 
chapel-master to Ferdinand, king of Naples. aoft 
afterwards oanon and doctor at Nlvelle, in Brabant. . 
He wrote the first musical dictionary, and also this 
first treatise on this art ever printed in Italy. This 
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was followed, a few years after (1408), by that of Fran* . 
ehino Oafforio, in which the doctrines wo find ill Job* 
Tinctor are muoh better developed. In the oompe>t* 
tions of the 16 th century there waa a'great item) of 
melody, for which all tho display of science and 
curious combinations which they contain does not 
atone. In the next century, howover, melody ana 
harmony were united by the brilliant genins of Bales*' 
trina and some of his contemporaries; while at thi'- 
same time the art was enriched by the writings of. 
Peter Aaron, Zarlino, Artusi of Bologna, Zsccouf 
of Venice, and othere. According to M. liombetf’tha 
oratorio was invented about a.d. 1640 by St. Philip 
Neri, who established at Borne the congregation of the 
Priests of the Oratory, and held performances of mnsio 
at the Chiesn Nuova, or New Chapel, consisting Of 
sacred interludes, written by first-rate poets, for tbs 
purpose of turning to pious account the theatrics! 
enthusiasm which then prevailed at Rome. Tho exps* ; 
rimont was successful, and these concerts, or orutonos,' 
as they are now called, although at first ouly sSbyr'i 
simple poems, gradually progressed, until, at the Ore*', 
sont day, tliey differ very little from dramatlqpsr.- 
formances. (See ObsTorio.) Although sacred druuiiC 
and pastoral and secular plays, with cborwef' Ofiff?' 
hymns interspersed, were common to all countriositaff V 
mnsio web often introduced into tragedies, .• »:nedtaa,’’ 
end pastorals, before :Jin 18th century, it wu ndtuntn^ 
1584, or 1587, that the first indication of tba medsttt 
opera made its appearanco. About this time, 
ever, the first one. named “ Daphne," wosproduced 
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and written by Ottavio Binncoini, a Florentine 
who soon afterwards wrote two others, oatiod “ 
dice" and “Ariadne," the mnsio of the first of f 
being composed by Peri and Oiulio Caccini, and 
of the other by Claudio Monteverde. In 1806, * 
opera performed at Borne was produced. In 
lowing year the last-mentioned composer wrotl 
“ Orpheo” for the court of Mantua. In. 1637 
lyric drama was introduced at Venice, ahd at Ha; * 
1846. Venice, however, took the lead of alt' 

& »> less than 350 operas being performed' 
in 1637 and 1700. A number of these vrn 
posed by Cuvnlli, chapel-mastor at Venice, whp’g 
air to tne recitative. According to M. Cnorotl, 
the rime of Alessandro Scarlatti, the overture * 
opera bad consisted of meagre obligato oym 
prodooed by certain routine, and frequently wfe 
taste. This be now reformed, and esteblwWd 
upon tbe foundation of the opera thin upog the 
Itself, molring it a species of mnrioaljvmORis ai 
gramme of tbe action. He perfeoted the 
accompanied recitative, and wag the iptt 
the da capo, or rltomel of the symphonies 
recitatives. For the great tafhnfraair dfLi 
drama ere' are indebted to (XtuoL riw 
“Orpheo" was the Snttntpfttm 
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«ua of the 1as* ewtUR, the advancement of wetru. 
mental music prodaoea a sensible change in thet for 
the drama;-several composers endeavoured to intro* 
duce the richness of tbe symphonies into the operatic 
aocompanimeats. Ibis brilliant system, upon which 
Haydn. Mozart, Cherubini, and all their school 
worked, although .possessing many advantages, had 
one drawback; viz., that of being liable to eclipse the 
chief or voael part, and sometimes even to make it 
appear lee* Important than the accessory port. About 
1808, Italian music, which bod begun to decline towards 
tbs end pf the 18th centniy, received a fresh impulse 
from tbe compositions of Gioacchino Rossini, the 
most popular composer of modern times. He com¬ 
posed but first opera, “ Demntrio o Polibio," in 181)9, 
and since that time ho has written thirty-four others, 
the last and best of which was “Guillaume Tell." 
Contemporary with Rossini wore Bellini, who, had 
be Uvea, promised to rival the greatest of his pro- 
Assessors,—his “ Sonmunliula” and “ l'uritani’’ arc ex¬ 
tremely beautiful, while liis “Norma” is one of tho 
finest operas we possess; Weber, who, although often 
wopting fluency in. hie vocal writing, is unrivalled iu 
a certain dose of puuionato expression ; Meyerbeer, 
whose operas of "lies Huguonots,” “ Lc Prophcto," 
“ Etpile du Nord," stamp him asa ilrst-rate composer; 
Donizetti, a wonderfully prolific composer, whose 
operes of “Lacreua Borgia," “Lucia di Lurumer- 
moor," “La Figlin di Regimen to," Ac., are great 
works, and universally admired; and Aulier, wlo, 
although somewhat resembling Rossini in his earlier 
compositions, has produced eomo very line works. 
His “ Fra' Diavolo," und lus most celubralcd piece, 
“ La Muette do Portiei," or “ Masauiello," ore well 
known and deservedly popular. The mnsic performed 
at the opening of the International Exhibition for 1862 
was aompoeed by Auber, Meyerbeer, and Professor 
Sennet; the two first as representatives of tho French 
an<M9ertnan schools, end the last of thn English. 
Yordiis tho latest accession to tho Italian school. His 
music, although extremely sweet and pretty, is, as a 
rule, very sensuous; as,for example, that of “LaTra- 
vista" and “H Trovatore." Although tho Italians 
stand pro-eminent in vocal, the Germans have far sur¬ 
passed them in instrumental music. Their oratorios 
possess the greatest beauties; those of Ilandul ure to 
this day unequalled; while the 11 Ascension,” und the 
“ Israelites,” by Bach, and tbe “ Heath of Jesus " by 
Grown, are magnificent compositions; as are also 
Hoydn’a two cantatas of the “ Creation ” and the 
** Beesons." The masses, the splendid requiem, uud, 
above gll, the eeeidar instrumental music of Mozart, 
have never been surpassed. To Gormuny we owe 
Beethoven, who, like Mozart, devoted himself chiefly 
to the instrumental branch of secular music. Ills 
power and genius are best displayed in bis symphonies; 
that in 0 minor stands alone unrivalled, while Ins “Sin- 
Ionia Pastorale” is, perhaps, the most exquisitely 
beautiful piece of descriptive music in existence. Men- 
dgisiohn also wet a German. His overture to the 
M Midsummer?)ight's Dream," the concerto in Gminor, 
his octet, and bis magnificent oratorios of “St. Paul ” 
e»d“ Bin ali," have obtained a world-wido reputation as 
works of the highest genius. To tbe German school 
also belong tho names of Spohr, Hummel, and Wagner, 
The wdrhs of this lost composer, although exhibiting 
groat'power and 'genius, are noW-pojmluv in this 
country. • In scientific works on music, tho Germans 
an richer than any other people, os is proved by the 
nonuse of Fux, Mottheion, Marpurg, Kirbcrger, E. 
Booh* Albrechtafearger, Forkel, Booh, and a host of 
others. Although often called au unmusical people, 
the. English da not seem to have been much behind 
their.opntinent&l neighbours. Wo oan boast of masses 
in four, five*, apd six parti, written by natives at as 
early a date a* the Italians. At the end of the 15th 
und beginning of the 16th centuries, we had secular 
xnneio, written in good counterpoint, by such men as 
William of Newark, Shoryngbam, Turgeei Tudor, 
Bonestar. se. Henry Till, was a composer; Queen 
Elizabetif WM a first-rate musician; Charles I., in 
order to contribute to the advancement of the art, 
granted a charter of privileges to eminent musicians. 
During the Interregnum, made woe almost lost. At 
the Restorati o n, howove)^ it again began to flourish | 
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about this time the *rt wee- enrfobed by Ike composi¬ 
tions of Henry Fur cell, to whom wear* much indebted 
for our dramatic music, and of Matthew Locke, whose 
nrasio to tbe “ Tempest," “ Psyche," aid- “ Macbeth," 
has never been-surpassed by any EngUshmUMCMn. In 
1203, foe Italian opera first made its appearance in this 
country in the shape of a drama of a mixed kind, bring 
sung partly in Italian and partly in English; in 1710, 
howevor, one was produced entirolyin Italian. This year 
was rendered memorable by the arrival of Handel in 
this country ; in tbe following year, he produced Ids 
first opera, “Binaldo." In 1730, tbe Royal Aoademy 
of Music was founded, chiefly under Handel's manage¬ 
ment ; but although many admirable works’were pro¬ 
duced by him, Buononmni, and Ariosto, and were 
executed by an unrivalled company, the opera did no, 
become popular, and in 1738 the undertaking prove.. 
an entire failure. After this, several attempts wort' 
made, chiefly by Handel, to raise the opera in 
public estimation, but with comparatively no suc¬ 
cess, and in 1740 lie terminated his dramatic earner 
with the opera of “ Deadimonia," and sooii after 
applied himself entirely to writing oratorios, in 
winch npeoies of composition he hoe rendered his 
name immortal. “ Saul," tho “ Messiah," “ Israel 
iu Egypt," can never be forgotten. Although 
so unsuccessful;. ii» attempts to malm the Italian 
opera popular * London, we ate indebted to 
Hnndcl fur its pen innent establishment in our capital. 
Since thn production of liis last dramatio work, iu 
1740, operas have been continually represented in this 
city, with scarcely any notiueable intervals, until the 
present day, when our Italian opera ranks ae the first 
in Europe. Whilo tbe Italian opera wee thus slowly 
making its way in public favour, our national opera 
whs made popular liy Gay, who, in 1727, produced his 
" Beggar's Opera," the music of which was composed 
conjointly by l)r. I’epnsch and Jeremiah Clarke 
(organist of the Chapel Hoyal) ; this was quickly fol¬ 
lowed by his charming little drama of “Aois and 
Galatea, set to music by Handel. English dramatio 
music was soon after enriched by the compositions of 
Ur. Arne, Shield, Busby, Reeve, and Sir H. R. Bishop; 
but, notwithstanding, docs not seeui to have made much 
progress in tho good graces of tho publio., Several 
attempts were made to establish a permanent English 
opera, but all proved more or less failures. In 1842, 
Urury Lane theatre wua opened for tho performanco 
of English operas, and was attended with more suc¬ 
cess. Mr. Jlalle's ‘‘Bohemian Girl" was produced 
here, and had u run of a hundred nights; a success 
then so unprecedented, that a piece of plate worth 
(wo hundred guineas was presented tohim on the stage 
of “ Old Drury.” The Princess's and Lyoeum theatres 
also were devoted for some time to tho performance of 
the lyric drain a. In 1358, Co vent Garden theatre was 
opened by tho English Opera Company, under the 
management of Miss Louisa Pytio aud Mr. Herrison, 
and since then has been opened every veer, and seems 
now to bo permanently established. Some charming 
operas by Bay's, Mucfarran, .Wallace, Ac,, have 
been produced hero. Within tho last few yean, 
music ha« been making rapid progress in this coun¬ 
try, und is gradually becoming more popular'. For 
this we arc greatly indebted to the introduction of 
cheap concerts, to the musical festivals which ore 
continually being held in various pnrta of the coun¬ 
try, uud to the various musical societies in London; 
among die chief of which are the Philharmonic, 
the Sacred Harmonic, and the Musical tTclos, all of 
which have, by performing the eompotitiena of inch 
men aa Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Cherubini, Spohr, 
greatly contributed towards creating a teste for 
the music of the greatest masters. That mnsic has a 
great power over the passions and mind there iz not 
the slightest doubt, neither is there, we think, tbe 
slightest doubt that ita effect it good. Of courts, if 
combined with loose or profane songs, it will have 
quite a contrary effect; but iu this ease the tnusio does 
not corrupt the poetry, but the poetry corrupt* tho 
mutio. Thus, we may still ear with Monteequfen, 
“Music is the only one of all the arte that da** nos 
corrupt the mind.”—Ref. too fifiutasZ EUtoriti of 
Burney, Hawkins. Body, and Hogarth; Choron’a 
DisNomwire it Muirirat; frrtberfaaA Edwards’* 
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Mcsrcujf, mu-xitV-s-in, a ntiten*r of muaio, or 
dm who nnaentwidi-it scientifically. Mosioiant nn^ 
be divided into three classes: the tptouhUiv* mun¬ 
ition, the practical tutorial, end the performer. The 
tint of these write* on the lews .of sound and her. 
many: the second i» e own poser, or one who pro- 
dose*musicwritten agreeably to those laws; and the 
last j$ one who with bis voice or instrument ezeoutes 
the mono when written. All these separate qualities, 
although so distinct, are sometimes possessed by the 
same individual. 

Meaz, swt (fir. mine), a peculiar aromatic sub¬ 
stance, found in a sac, or small bag, which bancs from 
the abdomen of a small male quadruped of tlio deer 
kind, which inhabits Tonquin and Thibet. In colour, 
mask is blaokish-brown; it is lumpy or granular, some¬ 
what Bke driedblood, with which substance indeed it is 
often adulterated. The only criterion of its genuine¬ 
ness is the intensity of its smell. It loses ite odour 
whan thoroughly dried, hut regains it when moistened 
with liquid ammonia. The variety most esteemed 
is that of Tonquin; it comes to this country in small 
bags, covered ■ with a reddish-brown hair. All the 
analyses of musk hitherto made teach little or nothing 
concerning ite essential or active constituents. It is 
need in medicine, und, when taken in the dose of a fen 
grains, rouses the energy of the digestive organs, and 
soon afterwards produces sympathetic phenomena, the 
powers of the whole animal' system appearing suddenly 
increased. Other ofluets also provo that it acts on the 
brain, spinal chord, and ganglionic nerves; such os ten¬ 
dency to sleep, convulsive movements, and particu¬ 
larly spasms of the chest and abdomen. Musk, on 
account of idiosyncrasies, produces very extraordinary 
effects in some persons; in certain individuals these 
are so violent that they cannot bear the slightest odour 
of the substance. In ldo7,10,728 ounces of musk were 
imported into this country. 

HtrSX-BnsrMS (Cerambyx mosuhatus), a coleopterous 
inseot, belonging to the family Cerambycider anil the 
group Lougicornes. The musk-beetle possesses a pecu. 
liar scent,—not at all like numb, however, hut more 
like attar of roses. This scent iB supposed to nUrnct 
the male, as it is stronger in the female than in the 
former. It is found generally on willows m the south 
of England. 

Mobk-CaTT, a species of Cupromys, a gen. of ani¬ 
mals belonging to the class Mammalia, ord. Kodcntia 
or Glim, ana faro. Mnridar. It is about the size of 
a rabbit ot hare, and is exclusively herbivorous. The 
muak-eavy is so called from the feet of it emitting a 
strong perfume of musk. It burrows under ground 
like me mole, and can be thus traced merely by its 
Scent. It is a native of the Wcst-India islands, in 
Some of which it is called by the natives the manacou. 

MlUrDllk (Mosthus moich\ferutt), a tribe, of rnmi- 
soot animals belonging to the family Jiovidm, and dis¬ 
tinguished from the Opiums by the ubsenco of horns 
and the presence of long canine teeth in the upper 
tew. A pouch containing a secretion, termed musk, 
» plaoed under the abdomen of the males of some of 
the species. (Set Mesa.) *Tbe following description 
is taken from Baird’s Cycloptcdia. The animals 
belonging to this tribe are small and very swift, and 
elegant in their movements; but little of their habits is 
known. They are confined to the Old World. The true 
musk-deer, Motchus, is the most oelebrated of all the 
tribe, but at the same time is one of whose habits we 
know the least. It is about the size and form of a roe* 
book, it a shy end timid creature, and inhabits the 
mountainous regions of Asia, as Thibet and the upper 
provinces of China. The musk pouoh is peculiar to 
the mole, and U about three inches iu diameter. The 
best rnuu if obtained from Thibet. 

Xusxar, muf-ket (Kr. mousmet), a description of 
fire-ana used iu war, originally discharged by a match, 
and afterwards by a spring look and a flint. The rifle 
has entirely superseded it as a military weapon, whilst | 
ike percussion4osk has taken the p&ee of the flint- ] 
lowin’ sporting and other purposes. 

SfgssEKfoaw, amt-kti-eow (JFi. mausqisiton), a. abort 
tbiek musket, now completely gone out of use. 

Mcax-Ox (3te ausssator^, on animal be lo ngin g to 
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the fern. Batumi, but it appears to be the connecting 
link between oxen and sheep. Itsooautsnsneesud long 
heir oily it to the latter olMoof sn tennis, while its M#h 




with the former. It inhabits the barren binds of North 
America that lie above the 60th degree of latitude, 
'When full grown, the siae of the animal it nearly etpnl 
to that of the Highland bullock, although ratharihorter 
in the legs. Sir William Jardine gives sa exeeUsot 
seeount of this animal. He says, “ The horns are very 
broad, covering the brow and whole orownuf thehead; 
and touching each other for their whole bcoadth (ran 
before backwards. The head is large tod breed. 
There is no vestige of a nakod muscle, the end of fls 
nose, middle part of the upper lip, and a great paTt«f 
the lower, being covered with a close coat m chart 
white heirs. The remainder of the head anterior to 
t he horns is covered with very dark umber-brown hair, 
long and bushy towards the root of the nose. The 
eyes are moderately large. The general colour (riftthn 
hair ou the body is brown, on tlio neck and between 
the shmildors long, matted, and somewhat curled ; on 
the back and hips it is also long, but lies smoothly. * 
. . . The tail is so short os to be concealed by the 
fur of the hips. The eow differs from the male in 
being of a Issb size, having smaller horns, dot touching 
ut the hose, and with shorter hair on the cheat’awd 
t hroat.”—(Sir William Jardine, in void. ix. & X- of the 
Naturalist’) library.) It may be added in oonciU- 
sion that the musk ox is of a far more placid temper 
than other members of the family Navatu, but it will 
nttuek an assailant if wounded. It generally perceives 
its enemies by means of its sense of smell, which ie 
very fully developed. It has hoen termed the mask-to 
in consequence of its flesh, although very palatable for 
eating, smelling very strongly of musk. 

Muhquish, mu tk’-wash, a gen. of rodent Mammalia, 
belonging to the fam. Caetorides, termed variously 
musijttas/i, musk-beaver, or musk-rat. It is a mMtoe of 
North America, and in its appearance and habits re¬ 
sembles considerably the beaver. It is hunted for its 
skin, which is niuou adopted in the manufacture of 
hats ; upwards of a million skins being imported ieto 
this country annually.— lief. Baird’s CyclcpatdUs qffhe 
Natural Sciences. 

>1 i;sk-1Ut. (Set N UBQVA&B .) 

Muhitn, mux'-/in (fc’r. mousseltne), a thin line cotton 
fabric. The term is supposed to bo derived from Ma¬ 
nuka, afterwards oallca Masulipslsm, near Madras, 
from which place such fabrics were tint exported to 
Europe. All the muslin used in Europe, until the 
curly part of the present oentnry, was manufactured 
in India. The excellence and durability or Indian 
muslins is not due to the superior quality of the cot¬ 
ton, but to the skill and patience or the spinnem Slid 
weavers in India. The manufacture of muslin bas ils, 
ereusod greatly in this country, in consequence of iqs- 
pro,entente in this branch of industry; and weare 
now not only able to supply all the demand for it at 
home, but to export it to all parts of tlie world, wsetS 
the interior of India. Some of the muslins noWmade 
by machinery are extromoly tine in their texture. 

M SBitL, mu s'-si ( Mytilusedulie, Linn.), a weii-ktMHtn 
moliusk, which is used among the lower class tow 
species of food, but which is more ejShaunoiily ophsuteCd 
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as bait by fishermen. The sheila an ovwte-triatigulae, 
with a marginal cartilage, and aomstuae* one or taro 
undavsloped teeth under the umbo, Thecommoamus* 
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ad is very abundant both in'thii country and in the 
Mediterranean, a* well aa in the North Sea. They fre¬ 
quent mud-banka. It la stated in “A History of 
British Molluscs sod their Sheila," by Professor 
Forbes and Mr. Hanley, that about 400,000 mussels 
are consumed annually in Edinburgh and Leith, as an 
article of food, and 4,330,000 for bait. Besides the 
common mussels, there are also the Born Muaxele, dis¬ 
tinguished from the former by their habit of digging 
and burrowing in the sands; besides several other 
varieties too numerous to mention individually, 

MUSsnUMAN, MM'-saZ-fflAn, a Mohammedan, or fol¬ 
lower of Mohammed. The \Vbrd is derived lroiu 
IfotUm, of which it ib the dual number, meaning “ re¬ 
signed to God." The appellation is generally said to 
have been first applied to the Saracens. 

Most abd. (See Sin a vis.) 

Muslim, mud-ter (Ger. muttern) t in Mil., u collec¬ 
tion of troope for review, parade, or exercise. 

Mustbx-boul, a register of the officers «nd men in 
every regiment, troop, or company. Tins roll is 
dolivercd to the inspecting field-officer, or other offi¬ 
cial, who ascertains, by its means, the condition of the 
body of troops. 

Mute, mute (Lat. mu tut), in Law, is a person that 
stands damb or speechless when ha ought to answer or 
plead. A prisoner is said to stand luute when, being 
arraigned for treason or felony, he either (1) makes 
no answer at all, or (2) answers foreign to the pur- 

C , and will not unswer otherwise. In such cases, 
ancient law was that a jury be empanelled to 
inquire whether the prisoner stood obstinately mute, 
Dr was mute by the net of God (ex maitutionc Dei). 
If the latter appeared to bo the case, then the judges 
wore to proceed with the triul, and examine all the 
points as if lie had pleaded not guilty; but, if found 
to be obstinately mute, then, in treason and in all mis- 
demeanours, it was held as equivalent to conviction. 
Now,,by 7 & 6 Geo. IV. c. 28, it is provided Hint if 
any person being arraigned upon, or charged with, any 
inoiotmant or information for treason, felony, piracy, 
or misdemeanour, shall stand mute of malice, or will 
not answer directly to the indictment or informa¬ 
tion, then it shall bo lawful for tho court, if it 
shall so think fit, to order the proper officer to enter 
a plea of “ not guilty,” which shall have the sumo 
force and effect as if such person had actually pleaded 
the same. If there lie reason to believe hint to lie 
insane, the question should lie submitted to a jury, and 
If found to be so, tbon he shall bo ordered by the 
court to bo kept in strict custody till tho royal pleasure 
be known, 

Mora, a small picas of brass, box, or ivory, some¬ 
what res ambling in shape a very short comb. Wlion 
in use, it ie placed in an erect position on the bridge 
of • violin, to deaden or soften the tone, which it does 
to such an extent ns to render it almost inaudible in 
S|B adjoining room. 

Mutiny. (See Abticlkb or Wab; Inquiry, 
Count or.) 

Mymtta, in Hot,, a gen. of Fungi. IX. 

aeutrali*, milled the native bread of Australia', is an 
edible species, weighing from one to threo pounds. It 
is commonly eaten by the natives. Other species ore 
used in China for food and as medicines. 

Mylodon, mi'-lo-doH (Gr. mule, a mill; odoue, u 
tooth), a gigantic fossil quadruped included under the 
famihr of extinct Edentaia, by Owen called tho Mega- 
thoriaa. The mylodon is closely allied to tho mega¬ 
therium, and among existing Edentata it holds a place 
between the ai o-.d the great armadillo. Its food is 
paid to have ohiefiy consisted of the leaves and tender 
ehoots of forest trees, which the animal's gigantic 
Strength enabled it to tear up by the roots. There 
have been three dietinot species described,— SI. 
rotaries, M, Da nrieti, Jf. Barlani. In 1911, an 
almost complete skeleton of M. robutut was discovered 
about twenty miles north of Buenos Ayres. This 
specimen is preserved in the museum of the Boyal 
College of Surgeons. 

MxoroBAQut, att.o-pc-ru i'-se-e. in Bot., the Sfeopora 
fata., a net, ord. of DieotgUdonu, sub-class CoroUi - 
/for*. It is sometimes regarded as a subdivision of 
cne PridsKacew, from which order it only differs 
essentially in haring pendulous seeds and a superior 
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radiole. The species are chiefly natives of the southern 
hemisphere. The bark ,of Jviaenuie'tapuhitaaa, the 
white mangrove, and other species, is much used ift 
Brazil for turning. The order includes blit Jew useful 
plants. 

Myobotis. rai-os-o'-tis (Gr. mm, mouse; oris, the ear, 
its leaves being hairy, and growing like the ear of a 
mouse), a gen. of plants included in the nat. ord. 
Jioragvnacem. The calyx is live-parted, corolla Salyer- 
shaped, convolute in tho hud; throat closed With 
scales; limb S-fld, blunt. Stamen included; filaments 
very short; style simple. Nuts smooth, convex ex¬ 
ternally, keeled within, attached by a minute lateral 
spot near the base. Distinguished from all the other 
genera by u con volute^ corolla. Nearly fifty species 
have boon described.- eight speoies are to be met with 
iu Britain. The speoies ere annual or perennial, and 
are to be found in every quarter of the globe. M, 
pah-stria, the great water-scorpion Brass, or forget-me- 
not, has the fruit-calyx open, teeth short, triangular, 
the pubescence of the stem usually spreading. A native 
of Europe, North America, and Asia, it is generally 
seen in England in ditches and watery places. It is a 
beautiful plant, with a largo bright blue corolla, having 
n yellow eye, and, probably on account of its striking 
appearance, lias received its name of forget-me-not* 
None of the species r 'used in tbe arts, or in modi- 
Who. — lief. Babmgt. • British Botany, (See BouaOX- 

NAcrjr..) 

Mauiagbammk, ». . '-i-h.graw (Gr. tituria, ten thon- 
sand; gramma, a gramma or weight), in the French 
system of weights and measures as well as in the 
proposed metric system, is a weight of ten thousaud 
grammes, or uliout 22) lbs. ( See Mjstuio SYSTEM. ) 

UruiAUKTitK, mjr'.i.a-me'-tr (Gr. murta, ten thou¬ 
sand ; metron, measure), in Um metric system, n 
measure of tho length of ten thousand metros. (See 
Metihc System.) 

Myriapoda, me-re-ap'-a-dd (Gr. muria, ten thou¬ 
sand ; podet, feet), usually designated by the term Cen¬ 
tipedes, have been classed by Curier in the first order 
of insects. They are tho only animals of the order 
vvbicli possess more than six feot in their perfect state, 
and which have their abdomen not distinct from thoir 
trunk. Their body, destitute of wings, is composed of 
a number of rings, generally equal in size; cash of 
which—a fow of the first excepted— bears two pairs of 
feet, mostly terminated by a single hook ; those annuli, 
or rings, arc either entire or divided into two demi- 
segments, each bearing a pair of these organs, and 
one of thtiso ouiy exhibiting two stigmata. In general, 
the Ali/riapada resemble little serpents or nereides, 
their foot being olosely approximated to each other 
throughout tho whole extent of tho body. The form 
of these organs even extends to tho parts of Hip 
mouth. The mandibles are bi-artioulated, and imme¬ 
diately followed by a quadruple piece in the form of a 
lip, with articulated divisions resembling little' fret, 
which, from its position, corresponds to theUgpla of 
the erustacea. Kcxt come two pnirs of little feet, Hie 
second of which, in several, resemble large books,that 
appear to replace the two jaws an well as the lower lip 
of insects. The antenme are two in number, and are 
short, somewhat thicker towards the extremity, or 
nearly filiform, ond composed of seven joints in some: 
in others they are numerous aud setaceous. Their 
visual organs are usually composed of a union of 
oedli. The stigmata are very small, and their number, 
owing to that of the annuli, is usuall* greater than 
iu the latter, where it never exceeds eighteen or 
twenty. Tbe myriapoda are divided into two families 
by Cuvier; namely, the CkUognatha and the Chilopeia ; 
tho first of which move very slowly, that is, sUde 
along, and roll themselvea into a ball; while (he latter 
possess speedier faculties of locomotion. The Cbilo- 
gnaths are divided by Linnsms into four classes ; vis., 
Glomerit, lulut, Poh/dttmut, and Polgxenai, The 
Chilopoda are divided into threo classes ; comprising 
Scntigera, Lithobiut, and Seolipendra. (Sea also Cur- 
Tll’BDH.) 

Mybica, me-ri-H, in Bot., the typical gen, of the 
nat. ord. Stgrioaeea. The speeies hr. eerj/hra ti known 
by the names Waxberry, Csndleberry, nod Wax 
Myrtle; Its fruits when boiled yield the UnA of wax 
known in commerce as mgrtie ww, The bride of the 
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root is extensively mod in North America as a itlmu- 
tant aatriDfdntiodisrrbma opd dysentery. Tho fruit 
of A. ««#*» >■ eaten in Nepswl. 

llmcuit, me-ri-kai'-M-e, in Bot.,tbe Gale or 
Bog-myrtle fam., a nat. ord. of Dieotyledaue*, sub-class 
Monocelamydtm. Shrubby plant*, with alternate. 
Simple, rwtnoua-dotted leaves, and unisexual amenta- 
oeoos Sowers. Male flowers ooblamydeous, with defi¬ 
nite stamens. Female flowers with a 1-ceued ovary, 
having 1 erect Ovule. Fruit drupaceous. The plants 
of this order are natives of the temperate parts of 
Europe and North America, of the Cape of Good 
Hone, and of the tropical regions of South America 
ana India. They are ohiefly remarkable for aromatic 
and astringent properties, and for tbe waxy substances 
often contained in their fruits. (See Myrica.) 

Mtbicjuua, nu-ri-kai'-re~H, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
orfi. Titmaricac»<r. it. germanicu is a common orna¬ 
mental slirub in our gardens. 

Mtsistica, mi-na'-ti-ku, in Bot., the typical gen. of 
the nat.ord. Myriaticucea. Tho most important species 
is It. mnaehatu or qffieinalit, the nutmeg-iron. it is a 
native of the Molucca Islands, but is now cultivated in 
many tropical regions. The well-known spices »»/- 
meg* and mate are denved from this species. The 
fruit is fleshy and pear-shaped, and commonly about 
the sise Of an ordinary pcadh; it contains a single 
seed, surrounded by a lacerated envelope, called an 
arillodt, winch is scarlet when fresh and yellow wlmn 
dried. Beneath tho arillndc, which tor nut the spice 
called mites, wo find a hard shell, and within this the 
nucleus of tho seed, This nucleus, or the seedf vosted 




HA.CE. 


NUTMEG. 


ef its shell and ttrillode, is our commercial nutmeg. 
The fleshy pericarp is commonly used as a preserve. 
Nutmegs and mace are largely employed as condi¬ 
ments. They are both used in medicine as stimulants, 
Carminatives, and flavouring agents. Nutmegs, when 
distilled with water, yield a volatile oil railed volatile 
or utentiai oil <j f nutmeg*. Mace treated in the same 
way yields a volatile oil of nearly similar properties. 
The substance called expretted oil qf mare, butter of 
nutmeg*, or ejpreued or concrete oil of nutmeg*, im¬ 
ported from tbe Moluccas, is prepared by beating nut¬ 
megs Md then submitting them to pressure. It consists 
of a small quantity of volatile oil mixed with two fatty 
substances. The nutmegs from it. moechata are fre¬ 
quently termed the true or round nutmegs, to distin¬ 
guish them from those of an inferior quality obtained 
from other,species. The long or mild nutmeg* of com¬ 
merce ere Said to be derived from It. Jatua or tomen- 
feta, end U. malabarica. 

MTWSHCACB*,m«-rw-/e-*a('-«.e, in Bot., the Nutmeg 
font., • nit, ord. of Dicotyledons*, sab-class Monochla- 
myism. Trees, with alternate, entire, cxstipnlste, 
stalked, and leathery leaves. Blotters deciinous. 
Calyx leathery, S—4-cleft; in the female flower, deci¬ 
duous ; aestivation valvate. Male flower with 3—12 
stamens. Or rarefy more than 12; filaments distinct or 
monad siphons; anthers 2-celled, extrorse, dis^not or 
mailed, with longitudinal dehiscence. Female flower of 
1 carpel, of m»n£|prpels, each with 1 erect ovule. 
Fruit non-esculent; seed arillatc, with copious oily 
fleshy albumen; embryo small, with an inferior 
radiole, , \ 

Mnouun. (flelmolruii.) 
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MvsosrHianJK, wi-rerjwr'.sww (Gr. murgn, myrrh; 
ipermu, seed), in Bot.,*, gen, of balsamiferous trees, 
beloagfnf to tbe nat. ora. Legumimta. The Rpejiet 
•re natives of South Amerioa and the West IpOM. 
it. tolutferum is the eonrde of balsam of TMt^tujd 
it. Pereira that of balsam of Feru. .The former hP 
duct i* chiefly imported from Carthsgena in gourde aai 
other vessels, nanully in the solid State; the 1 " 

which is of a visoid syrupy consistence, is imp 

from Sonsonate, in the state of St. Salvador, G_ 

mala. Both ure obtained by making incisions In the 
bark of tho treos. They are largely need lo medietas 
for their stimulant and expectorant properties. TWO 
other medicinal products arc also derived from Mi 
Pereira ; namely, white balsam, which is obtained 
from tho interior of the fruit and seed by ool4 jm> 
tore; and balmmito, or tinctnre of virgin biujita, 
whieh is made by digesting the fruit (deprived Of it* 
winged sppendngCB) in rum. 

Mvuitn. mir (Arab, mure, Lat. m yrrba), a fragrant, 
bitter, aromatic gum-resin, which occurs in teat* 6f 
different sues; tliey are reddish-brown, semi-Van** 
parent, brittle, of a shining fraeture, and have * 
greasy appearance under the pestle. Notwithstanding 
the curly knowledge of myrrli, there was no oeoufM* 
account of tho tree which yielded it until the retain 
of Ahreuberg from his travels, during 1820-25, lq 
various parts of Africa and Asia. The tree, of which he 
brought a specimen, is described, under tho namv 
of Jialtnmodendron myrrha, by Nrcs von ICsenbehk. 
This plant was noticed and described by Humboldt In 
1820. Myrrh flows from incisions mode in tbe tree, 
it consists of resin and gum in proportions, stated by 
Pelletier as 111 of the former and 6# of tbe latter. In 
Ih;>8, i ho imports of myrrh into this country were 
304 ewt. 

Mr usi nacii .i?, mir-sin-ai'-ie-e (Gr.mursine, myrtle), iq 
Bot, a nut. ord. of Dicotyledonei, sub-class CoroUyiora, 
consisting of trees or shrabby plants, with Smooth, 
coriaceous, erstipulato leaves and small flowers. 
They are chiefly natives of tbe islands of the southern 
hemisphere. The greater number are unimportant in 
an economic sense. Tbe fruit of ifyrsine afrieana 
is used by the Abyssininns to mix with the hurley given 
to their mules arid asses. The seed* of 1'heaphrarta 
Jnrtitci are used in Bt. Domingo for making a kind of 
bread. 

My stack*, mlr-tai’-ie-e (Gr. murtot, the myrtle), 
in Bot., the Myrtle fam., a nat. ord, of Dicotyledon**, 
sub.class Cali/cijlora, consisting of libi-nt 1,800 specie* 
ot trees and shrubs, having tho following characters' 
Leaves opposite or alternate, entire, rxatipttjAt*, 
usuully dotted, and having a vein running just wilftin 
tho margin; calyx superior, 4 or 5-clelt, valvate'1 
petals 4—A, imUriontcd, rurely absent; stamens 
usually 8—10, or nnuferous, rarefy 4—5 ; filament* ■ 
distinct or polyadelphous; authors ovate; ovary 
inferior, 1—fl-cellcd; style and stigma simple; placentas 
mile or very rarely parietal. Fruit dry or sucoujent, 
dehiscent or indehisccnt. Seeds without albumen, 
usually numerous. Tho ifyrtaeete are nutivesof tu • 
tropics and of the warmer regions of the temperate 
zones. They are generally remarkable for pungent and 
aromatic properties, due to the presence of a volatile 
oil. The fruits of some are edible, as the ptmegnmoth 
and the guava. Among the useful products Ortho 
order are the well-known spioe* clove* and alUpice, 
and the medicinal agents cajeput oil and Botany Ffy 

hi no. '' ' 

Myrtkj?, mir-te'.e, in Bot., a tribe of the nat. ord. 
Myrtacetc, distinguished by tbe fruit being bsocate. 
The other tribe, called leptotptmtm, is ebarsetertgod 
by capsular fruit. ' ■' 

Mtstlk. (See MxRTtrS.) *• 

MvmB-Bian, a bird belonging to tbe SjlnieoHdm, 
a gen. of the dentirostral tribe of the order fruutd. 
It has a beak extremely straight end slender, and 
sharp-pointed, with the upper metidiWe notched 
toward* tbe point. As the myrtle-birds ate sOmewhSt 
migratory in their habits, they pass from one part of 
the country to another, aoeormns to the seasons. 'Their 
food consists of insects and sort fruits, and thsy.i^e 
natives of the United Biota* of America. The i * 
of this ipseies is bUck'snd yellow', spotted w| 
sad the bird i* between five *nd ux inches T ' 
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HCyrtua 


Jfrwtva, ( Or. otvrtet), in Bot., the Epical 

Mb. of ton nat. ord. Mprtaetm. M. tomwmnk, the 
common myrtle, is th# most northern speoise of that 
order. It wu originally a native of Persia, but is now 
naturalised in tbe south of Europe. Its dried flower- 
bods and nnripe fruits were need a» spioei by the 
ancients, and are still so employed in Tuscany. The 
agreeable perfume known as tan <Fanga is prepared 
by distilling myrtle-flowers with water. 

Mxstbsibb. {Sea Mobamtibs.) 

Mtbtbbixb, EiiBtkikiab. {See ELBrsnriAir Mts- 
ttnu.) ^ 

Mystics, mtV-rife (lint, myaiim*, a mystic), a seet of 
Christians which arose in the 2nd century. The sys¬ 
tem of the Mystics proceeded upon the known doc¬ 
trine of tbe Platonic school, which was also adopted hr 
Origan and his disciples, that the divine nature was dif- 
fuaed through the human soul, or that the faculty of 
reason was an emanation from God into the humau 
soul, and comprehended in it the priuoiples and ele- 
manta of all truth, human end divine. They denied 
that men could excite this celestial flume by labour or 
study; but they maintained that silence, tranquillity, 

S e, and solitude, accompanied by such acts as 
i tend to exhaust and attenuate the body, were 
the moans by which the bidden and internal word was 
excited to produce its latent virtues and to instruct 
men in the knowledge of divine things. The Mystics 
increased in number in the 4th century, under the in¬ 
fluence of a Greek fanatic, who gave himself out to be 
XMonysius tiro Areopagile, one of Ht, Paul's converts 
(Acts xvii. 31). A copy of the pretended works ol 
Dionysius was sent by Kalinin to Louis tlie Meek, a.d. 
924, which kindled the flame of Mysticism in the west¬ 
ern provinces, and filled tiro Latins with the most en¬ 
thusiastic admiration of this new system. Ill the 12th 
Century the Mystics took tbo lead in their method of 
expounding the Scriptures j in the 13th they were the 
most formidable antagonists of the schoolmen: unit 
towards the close of nth many of them resided and 
propagated their tenets in almost every part of Eu¬ 
rope. In the 15th century they hud many persons of 
distinguished merit m their number; nnd' in the Hit’ll, 
previous to the Ueformation, if any sparks of real piety 
subsisted under the despotic empire of superstition, 
they were chiefly to be found among the Mystics. In 
tbe 17th century, the radical principle of Mysticism 
was sdopted hv many descriptions of religionists with¬ 
out being confined to any particular denomination of 
Christians. Among the number of Mystics may bo 
mentioned many singular characters, especially tlch- 
men, a shoemaker at (Icirlitr., in Germany; Molinas, 
• Spanish priest iutho 17th century; Madame Guion, 
• Trench lady, who mode a great noise in the religious 
world} and tbe celebrated Madame Bourignnn, who 
wrote • work entitled “ The Light of the World,'’ which 
islbll of mystic extravagances. Fenelon also har¬ 
boured similar sentiments, for which ho was repri¬ 
manded by the pope. The Mystics were called Quiet- 
(Ml in tbe 17tli century. 

Mtihoiociv, mi-thnt-o-je (Gr. mutton, a tradition, a 
ftble, and logvt, a discourse), a term which origmalW 
signified any fabulous doctrine. In a more general 
Sonne, it now means the whole body of the traditions ot 
0 »a«s respecting iis gods or fabulous heroes. The 
' Student of history often flnds it. diflicult to distinguish 
St what time the mythology of a nation may be said to 
WHS, and its true 'history to begin. Fable is a crea- 
' flon of the human imagination, and derives its origin 
fiSB that hive of the marvellous which ia in a manner 
Congenial to mankind. The ordinary eventB end 
SMwwanoea of nature are too obvions snd uninterest, 
log either to gratilV curiosity or excite admiration. 
Hence that powerful propensity in our nature towards 
the new and surprising, animated by tbe delight with 
which the contemplation of them is generally attended, 
WM eagerly laid hold of by legislators, philosophers. 
ftosJtgUte, poets, and musicians. Each of these in 
their turn made use of the fttboloos to convey bis in¬ 
structions til the savage tribes. Emm this erase the 
allegorical taste of the ancients, and especially of the 
primary sages of the Bast. The almost universal pro- 
xMnsity towards personification among the Orientals 
■was another fruitful source of fable end allegory. The 
^practice of personifying virtues, rices, religiouaaad 
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moral affections, was nso e ss m y to rtpport lhatrite* 
gorieal style which universally prevailed is those 
countries. The first pexsous probably who reduced 
mythology to a kind of system wsk the Pagasgriaets, 
especially those of Egypt. Those priests monopolised 
all the religion and all the learning, a* Well ae all the 
arts and sotenoes, of tbe country. In order, therefore, 
to keep the laity in subjection, besides preventing all 
intellectual improvement, they performed aUthemiois- 
strations of religion in on unknown tongue, and coveted 
them with a thick veil of fable and allegory. The 
Ethiopian language became their sacred and mystic 
language, and hieroglyphics their sacred character. 
It is singular, however, that in the earliest an Utmost 
unpolished state of society, the Chinese and Egyptians, 
the two most ancient nations whose annals have reached 
our times, were totally unacquainted with fabulous 
details in the moat early and least improved stages of 
their respective monarchies. As soon as the authentic 
tradition of tbo origin of tlio universe wae lost or adul¬ 
terated by the inveulirms of men, then fable and fiction 
began to prevail. In the Chinese mythology, the 
foundation of their empire was effected about 4,000 
years ago, by Folie or Fobi. This personage was in 
shape half a man nnd half a serpent, ami to him is 
ascribed the inventn ■> iff all the useful arts. In the 
same manner the ' <ijbs ascribe every invention to 
titulhn, or Vishnu, ■ Foe; the Persians to Zerdasht 
ot- Ziroaster; the t'l aldeans to their man of the sea, 
Onnues; the Egyptians to Tlioth or Thyotb; the 
Fhcrniciuns to Mehcerta; the Greeks to the family of 
tiro Ti4bs; nnd the Scandinavians to Odin. Tbe wor- 
alnp of the idol Foe, together with the doctrine of the 
Irani migration of souls, was transported from India 
to China in the With year of tbe Christian era. The 
worship of Foe, once introduced, made a rapid progress 
over China, Tartary, Siam, Japan, Ac. Thejpriests 
of Foe arc called among the Tartars, Lamas; among 
the Siamese, Talapoim ; by the Chinese, Ha-Ckanq ; 
nnd by the Japanese, Jlonzet. An lufluitnde of fables 
was invented anil propagated by the disciples of Foe, 
concerning the life and adventures of their master, 
ninny of which are absurd and ridiculous, nnd many 
others impious snd profane. Although the Hindoos 
appear in the earliest records to have worshipped one 
god, yet idolatry soon spread over tbe laud. (Sue 
Htndooish ) Tiro mythology of the Hindoos was 
surpassed in extravagance by that of tbff Persians. 
The adventures of tbe Persian heroes, however, are 
full of wild aehirvemenfa, which hear a resemblance to 
those recorded of the hnighla of Gothic romance. The 
doctrine of enchantments, transformations, and the like, 
exhibited in both, is a characteristic symptom of one 
common souroe. Cannes, the great oiviliser sod 
legislator of toe Chaldeans, according to Apollodorns, 
wait an amphibious animal of a very extraordinary 
appearance. His whole body resembled a flab. He 
win endowed with reason, and conversed with aim 
during the day; but at night he plunged into the sea, 
nnd remained there till morning. By him the Babylo¬ 
nians were instructed in the use of letters sad the 
knowledge of all the arts nnd sciences. Tbe nativity 
of Venus, the goddess of beamy and love, isanotber 
piece of mythology famous among tbe Chaldeans. It 
is said that an egg of prodigious size fell from heaven 
into the river Euphrates; some doves settled upon 
this egg after the fishes had rolled it to the ban. In 
a short time the egg produced Venus; Mid in conse¬ 
quence of the tradition, doves and fishes wees con¬ 
sidered sacred to the goddess. Amongst ths BeygEiSift, 
mythology was inseparably mixed up with idolatry sad 
theology. One of the most singular parts of their 
mythological creed was the representation of Offtlui 
of their deities by moans of brute animals. Hsnoe, 
Jupiter Amnion was represented under the figure Of a 
ram; Apis under that of a cow; Osiris, era hat; 
Pan, of a goat; Thoth, or Mercury, of an ibis; Bn- 
bastla, or Diana, of a oat. The Grecian mytfeofesjy was 
derived from that of the Egyptians ind Phcnncisna. 
Tbe adventures of Jupiter, Jnno, Mercury, ApoEo, 
Diana, Mars, Minerva or Pallas, Venus, Bsfl«fcus, 
Ceres, Proserpine, Phrto, Heptane, and otherdeasemi- 
ants and coadjutors of tbe Titans, furnish tbo large* 
portion of the Grecian mythology. It Seems probable 
that ths Phcsniciaiis, then an o&figbtewd anAeirilised 





people, settledin CretoabonatlMi time of )(Mi, Tbe 
inhabitants of Greece werethen u'nation of wim 
an4 Uw saris and Innnnfinw. the religion, 1* 
whisk the new-comers i n trod u ce d, aoetropgly. 
the entbvsMtui Greek*, that they bestowed divine 
honowi apon them. Erom this cuie erote the incon¬ 
sistent end irreconcilable fictions of the Greek poet*, 
end the mixture of mightiness end meenoeu wbioh is 
displayed in the characters of the Iliad gnd Odyuey. 

■ The Homan mythology was borrowed from the Greeks, 
"with the exception or some alight fables from tho l’e- 
lasgi end others. The mythology of the Celtic nations 
ieetmost entirely lost. Among the natives of northern 
JBnrcpe, the Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, and Ioe- 
laaders, the mythology is very carious and interesting. 
In the Jidda end Voluspn is contained a collection 
of fables jwbicb have not the slightest resemblance to 
those of the Greeks or Homans. They are more of an 
oriental nature, and seem to have more affinity with 
those of the Persians before alluded to. (Are Kdija, 
HxxKBnxNaiiA.) Odin or Othin, Woden or Wadon, 
was the supremo divinity of these people, and bis ex¬ 
ploits and adventures furnish the greater part of (heir 
mythology. He is represented as the god of buttles, 
and as slaughtering thousands at a blow. (See Scan- 
mjtAVTAW Mvthologv.) Several theories have been 
brought forward to account Tor the origin of mytho¬ 
logy, hot these may be all divided into lour classes:— 
1. Tbe Scriptural theory, according to which all 
mythological legends are derived irorn the faets con¬ 
tained in the Scripture narratives, though the real 
facts have been disguised and altered.— t. '1 ho historical 
theory, according to which all mythological personages 
were formerly real human boinga, and tliu latmluus 
legends merely the additions and embellishments of 
later times.—3. The allegorical theory, according to 
which all the myths of tho ancients were allegorical 
and symbolical, and oontuinod some moral, religious, 
or philosophical truth.—1. The physical theory, accord¬ 
ing to which the natural elements, (Ire, air, earth, Ac., 
were originally tbe objeots of religious worship, and 
tbe principal deities were personifications of the powers 
of nature. Not ono of these theories by itself is able 
to account for all the mythology of a nation; but by 
borrowing from each, a system is obtained which goes 
deeper than any.—Erf. Si idler’a Etwy on Comparative 
Mythology, in Oxford Essays; Kavariagh’s My the 
traced tO their Primary Source through Language; 
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(tire, several of these govern o n 
an independent sox 
or dspabdeata on | 
went. The title ofi 
persons sea mare titular append 

word nabob has become pruverbi.,,__ _ 

nify a person who has acquired great wealth. In 
dqstan, or lives with peculiar splendour, 

N adib, n&’-dir (Arab.).— In istron,, tbatMjntpfwl' 
heavens which is directly over the head of MMobecnMV 
coinciding with the direction of tho vertical, Sktetem- 
the eenith; the point corresponding to the preippMs' 
tion of the vorUcal in the opposite direction is. eafiM 
the nadir. The zenith and nadir are the tWOBWWire 
the horizon. . ', ' 

Nao-kassab (See Mesca,) > i * 

Nahum, Hook ok, nai’-hum, is one of the roiaoypw 
phetioal books of the Old Testamcut, the Mitmtlg 
which is believed to havo flourished towards tw^fe'S 
of Uezakinh’s reign, about 70S B.c. The SubjtotoAwtll 
hook is “ the burden of Nineveh,’’ i. a., the detdPhM* 
tion of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire, M the pgw 
ishment of ita wickedness and oppression. It 'COji> 
mences with a sublime description of tho ju*tiOft*ISld 
power of God, showing how terrible he is to his, fin*, 
mica; then follows an account of the sufferinga, of 
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Niunveb, until itf is utterly destroyed. In fxesfilMI 
mid graphic power this author is not behind any i 

flirt ill liPX min fit* iipnnlirtia TTa rvirna aeidnnna a eli 
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destruction of Nineveh, and the description of «p 
downfall and desolation, are expressed ip the moat 
vivid colours, and are hold aud luminous in the highest 
degree.”— Itef. Horne's Introduction to the Roly Strip- 
turee. 

Natadacx x, nai - wi - dai '- te - e , in Bot., the Bandweed 
fun»„ a nut. ord. of Momcotyladonae , sub-olasa Fetor 
loidetp, consisting of uqualiu plants, with jointed stqrpe 


known uses. 

Nah,, Rail Mahcfactusk,' nail (Sax 
small pointed piece of metal, generally wltt 
bo driven into a board or other pteco of timber, 
serving to fasten it to other timber. Until a 




N on, it a liquid consonant, or semivowel, tho four- 
> teenth letter and eleventh consonant of the 
English alphabet. It is formed by placing the point 
of the tonguo against the root of the uppsr teeth, and 
emitting the sound principally through tbe nose. It is 
thus a lingnal-BMal letter when not affected by the 
neighbouring consonants. When final after m or/, it, 
is silent in English; as in condemn, kiln. This letter 
readily unites with others, and is frequently omitted 
or- inserted between other letters. In composition, 
the Letins frequently changed ti before p, b, and m, 
into «n; as in mprimie, imbeUin, immigrore; and fre¬ 
quently into 2 and r before these letters; ns illudo, 
t rrigo, It is often found associated with the labials 
« end & while in other idioms it is omitted in the 
corresponding words; as in Latin findo, Jtdi ; intula, 
IW-rfWq. It in frequently dropped at the beginning 
arena of words; thns, nadder has become adder ; Lst. 
or don, ordo. The Latins omitted tbe s from Greek 
word* ending in os; aa fees, loo. The Greeks, on the 


aa t wd to; as in center, c uor; eonwntm, content; 
oonirmporory, catemporary. Among tbs anciepts, N, _s* 
a numeral, denoted. sad with a dash over it (W) 

9,000. 

Nabox, ui-b*V, a corruption ottis* Hindustani weed 
wanist, which was the tide of the governor or a pto- 
viaeawndar the Mogul empire; each se the Nrurwsb 
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but are now largely manufactured by machinery. 
nmUmg ol hand-made, or wrought naile, usually retsiSI 
the eburseter of a domestic manufacture, and formsAgd 
employment of a class of blacksmiths, called B#flpr*. 
who are frequently assisted by the fei 
their families. Tho iron is received 
tbe shape of narrow square rods, v 
according to the kind of nail to bo forged frojqjtok, 
Th« ends of funeral of these rode are put into t£s 
lire ut once When properly heated, one is wftharwdn 
and forged on a steel anvil to a fine tapering point. 
Tbe pointed end ia then out off at tbe proper length, 
fn making some kind* of nails, this operation coarojfittjl 
the nail, as in horse-shoe nail* ; but in TttOgt OtaM aA 
subsequent process is nccesssry in order to tgre.nl 
head. In order to efleot this, tho rod-bo* Utfl Is 
dropped, )>oint downwards, into a hole. Id ap intim. 
mout called a Lore. The hole fits tbe upper or * ptfif |jf> 
part of the nail, so that whendroppedmtp n/nJBSt 
well-directed blows of the hammer upon tbe ffjf 
projecting end of the spike or noil, convert* y hjjm 
a head of the required shape. Some natters scqmre- 
great dexterity in their craft. One bus has 'wik 
known to make 34,000 flooring nails in a foptnuH, 
which "would require on an average 1,030,GW stroke* 
of the hammer. Catt no Ut bare long "here tired Ire 
the same purposes ss wrought nail#. Although they 
are much cheaper, they are ep clumsy MdrinWMstiC 
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people, settledin CretoabonatlMi time of )(Mi, Tbe 
inhabitants of Greece werethen u'nation of wim 
an4 Uw saris and Innnnfinw. the religion, 1* 
whisk the new-comers i n trod u ce d, aoetropgly. 
the entbvsMtui Greek*, that they bestowed divine 
honowi apon them. Erom this cuie erote the incon¬ 
sistent end irreconcilable fictions of the Greek poet*, 
end the mixture of mightiness end meenoeu wbioh is 
displayed in the characters of the Iliad gnd Odyuey. 

■ The Homan mythology was borrowed from the Greeks, 
"with the exception or some alight fables from tho l’e- 
lasgi end others. The mythology of the Celtic nations 
ieetmost entirely lost. Among the natives of northern 
JBnrcpe, the Norwegians, Danes, Swedes, and Ioe- 
laaders, the mythology is very carious and interesting. 
In the Jidda end Voluspn is contained a collection 
of fables jwbicb have not the slightest resemblance to 
those of the Greeks or Homans. They are more of an 
oriental nature, and seem to have more affinity with 
those of the Persians before alluded to. (Are Kdija, 
HxxKBnxNaiiA.) Odin or Othin, Woden or Wadon, 
was the supremo divinity of these people, and bis ex¬ 
ploits and adventures furnish the greater part of (heir 
mythology. He is represented as the god of buttles, 
and as slaughtering thousands at a blow. (See Scan- 
mjtAVTAW Mvthologv.) Several theories have been 
brought forward to account Tor the origin of mytho¬ 
logy, hot these may be all divided into lour classes:— 
1. Tbe Scriptural theory, according to which all 
mythological legends are derived irorn the faets con¬ 
tained in the Scripture narratives, though the real 
facts have been disguised and altered.— t. '1 ho historical 
theory, according to which all mythological personages 
were formerly real human boinga, and tliu latmluus 
legends merely the additions and embellishments of 
later times.—3. The allegorical theory, according to 
which all the myths of tho ancients were allegorical 
and symbolical, and oontuinod some moral, religious, 
or philosophical truth.—1. The physical theory, accord¬ 
ing to which the natural elements, (Ire, air, earth, Ac., 
were originally tbe objeots of religious worship, and 
tbe principal deities were personifications of the powers 
of nature. Not ono of these theories by itself is able 
to account for all the mythology of a nation; but by 
borrowing from each, a system is obtained which goes 
deeper than any.—Erf. Si idler’a Etwy on Comparative 
Mythology, in Oxford Essays; Kavariagh’s My the 
traced tO their Primary Source through Language; 
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(tire, several of these govern o n 
an independent sox 
or dspabdeata on | 
went. The title ofi 
persons sea mare titular append 

word nabob has become pruverbi.,,__ _ 

nify a person who has acquired great wealth. In 
dqstan, or lives with peculiar splendour, 

N adib, n&’-dir (Arab.).— In istron,, tbatMjntpfwl' 
heavens which is directly over the head of MMobecnMV 
coinciding with the direction of tho vertical, Sktetem- 
the eenith; the point corresponding to the preippMs' 
tion of the vorUcal in the opposite direction is. eafiM 
the nadir. The zenith and nadir are the tWOBWWire 
the horizon. . ', ' 

Nao-kassab (See Mesca,) > i * 

Nahum, Hook ok, nai ’- hum , is one of the roiaoypw 
phetioal books of the Old Testamcut, the Mitmtlg 
which is believed to havo flourished towards tw^fe'S 
of Uezakinh’s reign, about 70S B.c. The SubjtotoAwtll 
hook is “ the burden of Nineveh,’’ i. a., the detdPhM* 
tion of Nineveh and the Assyrian empire, M the pgw 
ishment of ita wickedness and oppression. It 'COji> 
mences with a sublime description of tho ju*tiOft*ISld 
power of God, showing how terrible he is to his, fin*, 
mica; then follows an account of the sufferinga, of 
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Niunveb, until itf is utterly destroyed. In fxesfilMI 
mid graphic power this author is not behind any i 

flirt ill liPX min fit* iipnnlirtia TTa rvirna aeidnnna a eli 
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destruction of Nineveh, and the description of «p 
downfall and desolation, are expressed ip the moat 
vivid colours, and are hold aud luminous in the highest 
degree.”— Itef. Horne's Introduction to the Roly Strip- 
turee. 

Natadacx x, nai-wi-dai'-te-e, in Bot., the Bandweed 
fun»„ a nut. ord. of Momcotyladonae, sub-olasa Fetor 
loidetp, consisting of uqualiu plants, with jointed stqrpe 


known uses. 

Nah,, Rail Mahcfactusk,' nail (Sax 
small pointed piece of metal, generally wltt 
bo driven into a board or other pteco of timber, 
serving to fasten it to other timber. Until a 




N on, it a liquid consonant, or semivowel, tho four- 
> teenth letter and eleventh consonant of the 
English alphabet. It is formed by placing the point 
of the tonguo against the root of the uppsr teeth, and 
emitting the sound principally through tbe nose. It is 
thus a lingnal-BMal letter when not affected by the 
neighbouring consonants. When final after m or/, it, 
is silent in English; as in condemn, kiln. This letter 
readily unites with others, and is frequently omitted 
or- inserted between other letters. In composition, 
the Letins frequently changed ti before p, b, and m, 
into «n; as in mprimie, imbeUin, immigrore; and fre¬ 
quently into 2 and r before these letters; ns illudo, 
t rrigo, It is often found associated with the labials 
« end & while in other idioms it is omitted in the 
corresponding words; as in Latin findo, Jtdi ; intula, 
IW-rfWq. It in frequently dropped at the beginning 
arena of words; thns, nadder has become adder ; Lst. 
or don, ordo. The Latins omitted tbe s from Greek 
word* ending in os; aa fees, loo. The Greeks, on the 


aa t wd to; as in center, c uor; eonwntm, content; 
oonirmporory, catemporary. Among tbs anciepts, N, _s* 
a numeral, denoted. sad with a dash over it (W) 

9,000. 

Nabox, ui-b*V, a corruption ottis* Hindustani weed 
wanist, which was the tide of the governor or a pto- 
viaeawndar the Mogul empire; each se the Nrurwsb 
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but are now largely manufactured by machinery. 
nmUmg ol hand-made, or wrought naile, usually retsiSI 
the eburseter of a domestic manufacture, and formsAgd 
employment of a class of blacksmiths, called B#flpr*. 
who are frequently assisted by the fei 
their families. Tho iron is received 
tbe shape of narrow square rods, v 
according to the kind of nail to bo forged frojqjtok, 
Th« ends of funeral of these rode are put into t£s 
lire ut once When properly heated, one is wftharwdn 
and forged on a steel anvil to a fine tapering point. 
Tbe pointed end ia then out off at tbe proper length, 
fn making some kind* of nails, this operation coarojfittjl 
the nail, as in horse-shoe nail* ; but in TttOgt OtaM aA 
subsequent process is nccesssry in order to tgre.nl 
head. In order to efleot this, tho rod-bo* Utfl Is 
dropped, )>oint downwards, into a hole. Id ap intim. 
mout called a Lore. The hole fits tbe upper or * ptfif |jf> 
part of the nail, so that whendroppedmtp n/nJBSt 
well-directed blows of the hammer upon tbe ffjf 
projecting end of the spike or noil, convert* y hjjm 
a head of the required shape. Some natters scqmre- 
great dexterity in their craft. One bus has 'wik 
known to make 34,000 flooring nails in a foptnuH, 
which "would require on an average 1,030,GW stroke* 
of the hammer. Catt no Ut bare long "here tired Ire 
the same purposes ss wrought nail#. Although they 
are much cheaper, they are ep clumsy MdrinWMstiC 


in pUeterec’s wash and th* nniflag an Oi fgmi 
?or certain, kinds of, wsod-wOdt,, kownwi^, 
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contrived by Mr. Trench, of Wimbornej Stoffordshire, prefixed to another name which distinguishes the 
in 1799. In it, labour wm saved by working the family to which he belongs. Probably one of the oldest 
hammers by water power. In 1810, a machine was methods of distinguishing different individuals of-the 
invented in Anierioa by which nails were cut and same nemo yps by adding tbeir father’s name to their 
headed at one operation, at the rnte of more than 100 own. 'lienee originated many English, Danish, and 
per minute. In the ordiuary process of nail-cutting German names which end in ton, tokn, and **»; for 
at the present day, the nails arc. cut from sheet iron, example, Williamson, Andersohn, Thorwaldsen. With 
of suitablo breadth and thickness. The end of the feudalism in this country, new names were introduced, 
plate is presented to the nail-machine by a workman, derived from the districts conferred on the nobles, or 
who turns the plate over once ior every nail. Tim IVom the feudal relations. Another class of nameSare 
machine lms a rapid reciprocating motion, end cuts oil' those of locality, which are either derived from places 
at every stroke a wedge-shaped piece of iron, con- of generic names, os Hill, Dale, Cliff', Ac., or frotu 
stitnHii’g a nud without a head, when a head is re- some sped He place, as Burton, Tenby, Ac. Everywhere 
quirud, tho nail in this form is caught at its largest the nobility had family names before the oomraonera. 
end, end compressed between gripe*. At tho same But amongst the latter is a class of names derived 
time, a strong lorce is applied to a dm at the extremity, from their occupation and trades; such as Smith, 
which spreads the iron sufficiently to form a head to Miller, Fisher, Burber, Ac. The number of this class 
the nuil. The great scat of the nail manufacture is ut | is very great, and includes tho names of several lost 
Birmingham. Wrought nails arc made m tho villages trades, or trades which havo changed their names: 
sound about that town, and cut nails are produced in thus we liare Furhisher, Foster, Fletcher, Fargitter, 
large factories by steam power A short tinm ago it Taverner, Webster, Page., Reeve, Ac. Sometimes 
was estimated that 25,000 persons wejra engaged in thin sinking external p> iumties or mental qualities have 
oountry in tho manufacture of nails. Home of the Uir- given origin to nn, ■, which huvo descended to the 
minghnm establishments produce 40,000,000 cut nulls . posterity ol' thoBo t n whom they were bestowed: snob 
per week. are Swift, Brown, Long, White, Black, Good, Wise, 

Nails, in Nut. Hist., are tho appendages to the ] and others. Although tho population of this oountry 
fingers und toes of human beings and lln< quudnimuna, j lms increased very greatly, the number of Christian 
which correspond wilti the claws and hoofs of other names lias rather decreased than otherwise. There 
animals. The nails arc an altered form of the epidermis | arc only 53 names of men which can be used without 
or Outward layer of the skin. Under the microscope, j some appearance of singularity. Of these there are 
a portion of uewly-formcd nail is tumid to consistj -*i of Hebrew origin, 19 derived from the dialects of 
almost entirely of nucleated cells, which are of exactly Western Europe, G from the Greek, and 4 from the 
the same character os those found hi (be now layers Latin. Out of the whole there are twelve more in 
of epidermal tissue. No distinct structure ran be iiso than any others : these are, Charles, Edward, 
observed as the nail grows older, but when immersed Fraiici", George,Henry, James, John, Richard, Robert, 
in a weak solution of eanstie potash or soda, the cells Nnnioel, Thomas, and William.—lief. English Cycle- 
beoomo visible. The nails of u human being are pro- prr.lia— article Names (l'roper); and M. A. Lower’s 
duood from a fold in the true skin, which has a lughlv P's ig on Surnames. 

vascular surface, furnished with longitudinal elevated Ivan keen, nan-keen' (Chinese), a species of cotton 
ridges, to winch blood-vessels me copiously distributed, doth, of a lino texture, and usually of a yellow colour, 
and between which tho soil inner Inver of the nail imported from China. It takes its name from the 
drops dowu. The growth of the nail is caused by city of Nankin, where large quantities of it are m&nu- 
addltion to its base; but as it moves, it also receives iactured. It derives its colour from the peculiar hue 
additional matter from the skin, on which it rests, of the cottou from which it is made (Onssgpium ttli- 
Aaoordiug to M. Beau, the condition of the nails may giatnni), and not from the use of any dye. A white 
be made subservient to the diagnosis of disease. When cloth, of similar texture, culled white nankeen, is 


a nail is injured, it is speedily reproduced, except when also imported from China. Formerly, nankeen doth 
the skin beuenth bus bpen destroyed. was much used in this country for making gentlemen’s 

Names, naUhee (9ax. nama, a name ; Lat. nomen), summer clothing; it ha9, however, been supplanted by 

bettor fabrics, manufactured at homo for a lower 


—A name i» that by which anything is culled. (See better fabrics, manufactured at homo for a lower 
Nt)mt.) When name* denote individual objects, sueh price. 

as countries, rivers, towns, men, Ac., they are called Nantes, Edict oy. (See Edict.) 
proper or appropriate names. More usually, however, Namitiu, nitf’-th/l (Gr.).—This name is somewhat 
the, term proper name is applied to those of men. loosely applied to three different substances; Mineral 
Amongst the Greeks, with the exception of a few funn- naphtha, or petroleum, which is a mixture of different 
lice at Athons aud Sparta, there were no family names, hydrocarbons; liquid and solid coal-tar naphtha, which 
Among the Romans, each person had three names: is obtained from the dry distillation of coal, and Te- 
«fl*i til® wreBHomnn, or distinction of the individual; s«'mblns tho preceding in it® composition and proper- 
Jecood, the nomen, or name of the elan; and third, tics; ami mootl-tiaphlha, or pgroj-glic spirit, which ie 
the cognomen, or fumily name. A surname was some- niothylic alcohol more or less contaminated with tatty 
added, which was borrowed front **omo exploit mntter. 
dr remarkable event ; as In the case of 8eipio Africamis. Naththamjc, nHf'-thS-lin, iu Chcm. (O-.H.). one 

TMam JtMHMWiivI Hlaa nlmawa Will. nail llwat n .„l .r A1. _ :____1.1 __ a!i_ a._ « . i 3 " 


cognomen came last; as Caesar, Cicero. Thus, in the peculiar odour and a biting taste. It gradually eub- 
WM&eof M. Tullius Cicero, M. is the pnenomen, dis- limes at ordinary temperatures, fuses at VHP Pabr . 

K Ofc him from his brother Quintus; Tullius the and boils at 428® Fahr. It is insoluble in water, but 
distinguishing the elan; and the cognomen readily so in alooho), ether, turpentine, and the fixed 
rtucb shows the family. Among the Celtic and oils. The study of its different compounds by Laurent 
Ijatione, oaoh person was denoted by one word, and others has thrown very great light upon Hie «tb- 
Mao the case in the early and primitive states stitntion theory. Being in some measure related to 
r. Among the ancient Hebrews, the names of aniline, or rather to benzole, erest efforts hare itwn 


"ww «u* wnmy. in me oiner nations which pro- tint Hitherto with but little success. The rtrSSStribrs 
led Snop«an civilisation, the same feature is to be of Eoussin and others appear, however, to polfit odt 
jrved. One word denoted one person in Egypt, a singular relation between naphthalm Mlsltmhklha 
is, and Persia. Amongst the Saxons in this oountry, colouring matter of madder. * nueaim, 

i primitive system wns^rrmient not only when they Hamm’s Rods or Boms, a stt of rods, contrived 
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tba tom of numbers m the different parallelograms on 
• line with the 11 gores of the multiplier, ana setting 
them down as in ordinary multiplication, tho product 
will be obtained with but little difficulty ; only it must 
be remembered that we take (he figures froratbe right* 
band side, and not, as usually, from the left. For in¬ 
stance, if we wanted to multiply 5978 by 937, wo would 
dispose tho rods iu such a manner that the top lines 
would consist of tho figures 5978; while perpendicularly, 
on tho left-hand side, would be tho numbers 1,2,3, Ac., 
np to 9. Then selecting first the sum of figures which 
do not exceed two in the different parallelograms formed 
by tho rods for tho figure 7 (the multiplier), taking 
them, as before stated, from right to left, we put them 
down in the top line; they amount to 4184*1. Next vro 
igraina on tho line of th 
middle figure of the multiplier: these, we find, amount 
to 17934. Lastly we take the parallelograms on a liuc 
with the figure 9, the first in the multipliers, and these 
make the numbers 038U2. Now adding nil these to¬ 
gether, thus i— 

41910 
17931 
53902 

We obtain the result 5001388 as the product of the 
twonnmbers 5978 x 037. Although curious, this con¬ 
trivance is, however, tedious to work, and consequently 
the results can as easily he obtained by a ready reckoner 
from the simple ruleB of multiplication. 

Navopbon, Conn. (See Conn.) 

Narcotics, nar-lot'-ikt (Ur. nark*, stupor), medi- 
does which in small or moderate doses produco tem¬ 
porary excitement, which is generally followed by 
sleep. Host narcotics have a degree of stimulating 
power, and this is manifested principally when they 
are given in small doses, while a full dose generally 
produces the narcotic effect at once, without any up- 
parent Stimulation preceding it. Considerable skill 
and experience are required in tho administration oi 
narcotics, both as regards the caBes in which they arc 
to be prescribed and the persons to whom they ure to 
be given. Billing, in liis" First Principles of Medi¬ 
cine," says i “ Narcotics must bo distinguished from 
stimulants on the one band, and from sedatives on the 
other] and the distinction is the more necessary, be- 
cause, in nature, the narcotio principle is generally 
combined with one or tho other of these: hence the 
contradictory and unsatisfactory reports of the value 
of different narcotic remedies, and the difficulty expo- 
rienced iu their application by tliOBe who do not know 
the reason why opium Baits one case, hyoscyamus 
another." A full dose of a narcotic introduced into 
the stomach will, it tho stomach bo empty, destroy the 
desire for food; while, if it contains food, the digestive 
process is easpended or rendered slower. Their con- 
at frequent nee is therefore injurious to the 
nutrition, of'the body, as instanced intbe persons of 
the oriental opium-eaters. The gcnorul action of nar- 
ootsoS is modified by a great varioty of circumstances, 
such sa the quantity prescribed, the frequency of repe¬ 
tition, also the force of hebit, climate, or season, and 
above all by idiosyncrasy. The amount of action is 
also largely determined by the age of the person taking 
the.narco tic. To this class of medicines belong opium, 
bemlqeki henbane, belladonna, aconite, stramonium, 
oampbor, digitalis, tobacco, alcohol, ether, nux vomica, 
leopMd's-baue, hop, strong-scented lettuce, and a 
variety of other substances. Prussic acid has been 
by some considered «s a uarsotio, but it does not seem 
properly referable to this class. It appears, rather. 


to be a direct seditffrti end hever to egirfi 
luting power, "JUk...... ■ 

Naucotiux,! sar-Jb-feeu*, one of the opium iuefoids 
(which sirs). From not possessing shy nsieotiO’^m, 
perties, as it was formerly supposed, this allritsijr’w 
now called “Auarcotiue." - 

Naudostackys, nar-rfos'-f&Ms (Or.), in Botviijwt. 
of the nat. ord. Valtrianaet*. The species Jr.Sdppi 
m anti is the true spikenard of the ancients, eufie&.MMi 
by the Hebrews, and uardot by the Greeks. It ftfopa 
esteemed by tho Hindoos at a perfume, and alN.;sh* 
remedial agent in epilepsy and hysteria. Jts rcwMk 
supposed to constitute the sunbul, or mash-reef, uqujtp 
is imported into this country from Bombay find Birin. 
This root has powerful stimulant and auttspaatlfNifo 
properties, and is employed medicinally, 

Nabwhsi. (See What,*.) (V? 

Nascskt Condition, nts'-ent (Let. ncueof, tvfoh 
born). —Oxygen, chlorine, and many other subtiptb#, 
when in tho uul of being eliminated from other bodiClk 
manifest more energetic affinities Ilian they .thmr 
when obtained in an isolated form. For iusttHMm 
chlorine and cyanogen do not enter directly iatoebM' 
bmatiun; but if cyanide of mercury be dccompo'ssAw 
chlorine, tho nascent cyanogen will immediatcly'OMu- 
bine with it to form chloride of oyanogen, ’ 
Nasmtth Havubu, nai'-tmifh, la a powarfol 
steam hammer invented by Hr, James NasmytK ln 
1833. To tlie Nasmytb hammer we are indebted for 
i ho manufacture and welding of iron upon nscslepfo* 
\inusly unknown to the workerB in that metal. An 
riigiiie-aliaft having been projected a few inches thicket 
than hud ever previously boon made, no hammer in 
England waa capable of forging it. The prqjeotots 
having in formed Mr. Nasmyth of this, bis attention 
whs drawn to the subject. The result wss the rapid 
production of one of the most perfect of artificial 
iiiAchmos, und noblest triumphs of mind over matter, 
that modern engineering has perhaps developed. The 
Nasmyth hammer consists of an inverted cylinder 
through which a piston-rod passes, attached to 1 
hammer-blade by means of bare and a cross bey, wh 


operates severely on the piston-rod. In its v 
descent, the hammcr-block is guided by f 
guides or projections, extending the length 
standards, between which tho liammer-block slides 
The attendant gives motion to the hammer by admit- 
ting steam from the boiler to act upon the underside 
of the pibtou. The length of stroke being regufa 
tho hammer is raised, and then allowed to detent 
its gravity ut>on the work on tho anvil, with so es 
proportional to the height of the fall. By these simple 
means there is no practical inconvenience in sutipjytog 
the power to raise a hammer-block of five or six tons 
weight to an elevation of seven or eight feet above the 
anvil, Borne idea may therefore be formed of the vest 
energy of the blows given out by sucb a mass of 
falling rapidly through so large a space, and 
ing tho whole of its momentum on the work 
the anvil below. By meaiiB of a trigger, the site 
cun regulate the motion of the hammer with 
accuracy. All blows can be stopped through 
terception of fresh steam by means of tills »% 
os to make the hammer either sot strike, dr 
most gently. Thus » small nail maylie driveo home 
neatly finished with repeated taps, or a nut 
without injury to the kernel, by means qr tl 
the free descent of which is able to dosb a tb 
plank into splinters. No other machine, not 
smallest hand-hammer, is so brought 
control. , ,y- 

Nastpbtiuk, nXt'-iur 1 ihe-um (Let,) , in Bot., A g*B. 
of the nat. ord. Crucifera. N. q/flelnaki 8the oospiwm 
water-cress, one of the most wholesome.®? owpoputir 
salad vegetables. It bas remarkable eutisfipnmm 
properties, and is interesting in * chemical,poult of 
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Natatosbs, •gdhfo'Hfwg (from nato, $ swig 
name applied in Nut. Hist. to. such birds pffhefitl 
looted, and otherwise adapted to lead an aqnatlo 

























include* n@ less than five different finance, 
j be here mentioned { namely, tike Ami##*, 
dt dusks; the Oohfnbldm. at dhwii the JMAm, or 
auto; the Laridm. or gulls; end the PsUcanida, or 
ytlimii ell at wtioh will be found folly d start bed 
under their different headings. Bird* of title aleee fury 
greatly both in the cite of their wings end powere of 
flight, andtheysre ell easily distinguishable from the 
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rent of the feathered tribes, on uoeount of the peculiar 
structure of their foot, which ere invariably webbed. 
AtUCk ooat of down also covers the bodiee of nato- 
fortwbeneeth their plumage, end on oily secretion covers 
the feathers, end eaves them from getting wot. 

SfafeuMren Asmtni.r. (Set Asa* kbit, Narrow At.) 

Batiovax, Dot, in Pol. Boon., ia the debt owing 
by a nation or Hate. In this ooantrr the national 
debt has arisen sinoe the time or the Bevnlu- 
tied; for though it waa customary for the earlier kings 
to borrow money opon emergencies, the revenues of 
the crown were pledged for the amount, and which was 
usually repaid in a ww yearn. The first loans were of 
tha nature of terminable annuities, aud in 1003 an act 
WM patted authorising the borrowing of a million on 
Ufo annuities of 10 per cent, till 1700, and during the 
lives of the surviving creditors at 7 per cent. In the 
following year the first loan of a permanent character 
was effected on the occasion of the chartering of the 
Bank of England, when its capital of ±“1,200,000 was 
last to government at 8 per cent, intarest. The 
expensive continental wan in which we were then en¬ 
gaged rapidly increased the national debt ; so that at 
m death of “William III., in 1702, it amounted to 
£16,904,702. During the reign of Queen Anno, it was 
imtWMed by nearly thirty-eight millions; so that at 
foe accession of George I. r in 1714, it amounted to 
£84,146,863. During the reign of Goorge I., this sum 
WPS rmuoed by £2,089,125. From the accession of 
#SfBnge It., in 1727, to the peaca of Paris, in 1763, a 
tfHU of £88,773,192 was added to it. The twelve years' 
pMoe which intervened between this and the com- 
foenearaent of the American war, iu 1775, enaldcd up¬ 
wards of ten millions of this sum to be paid off. The 
American war added to it not less than £121,267,003 ; 
ao that at its conclusion, in 1781’, it amounted to 
£248,881,823. During the peace which followed, till 
the commencement or the French war, in 1703, about 
ten and a half millions were paid off; but the French 
war Involved us In a debt of upwards of six hundred 
millions; to that at the conclusion of the war (Jan. 6, 
1610), toe unredeemed national debt amounted to 
£865,188,824. Since that time considerable efforts 
bave bnen made to reduce the .debt by employing for 
tint purpose the surplus revenue; but, on tbe other 
baud, several largo additions have been made to it. 
Thus,« grant of £20,01)0,000 was voted by parliament 
af’COmpensatlrtu to the owners of slaves emancipated 
in the British colonies by the Bet of 1833; and the 
Gtimcau war occasioned an expenditure that created n 
lean tot mother £SO,000,noo. in 1841 the total amount 
of debt Stas £786,447,000, and in 1859 it was 
£808.678,694. At the end of 1601 the total amount 
tf foe national debt was £700,Oil),807, of which 
£784,460,007 was funded and £15,520,800 was un¬ 
tended. Owing partly, perhaps, to the scarcity of 
SMmey at the time, but more to want of enntldence 
1ft foe Security of the government, the rate of interest 
pOra at first was comparatively high; but aa the 
country became richer, and the confidence in tbe 
•tcbftiqr Of the government was increased, the rate 
ties proportionally reduced. During the reigns of 
Witt&m ill. and Anne, it varied greatly; but In that i 
of Gedrge II, -a different system was adopted. Instead! 
of fo: Isfeerest upon tbe loan varying according to the 1 
vaiau of money at the time, tbe rate of interest was 
fixedyUCsverally at 3 or 8| per cent., and the amount of 
tiMpmeffal sum waa made to depend upon the value 
0*money. Hum, iffoe value of moneywas44 percent., 
thsygav* the lender £160 at 3 per eent. for every £100 
adverted, Juthis way, the national debt at present 
la nearly twc«i'%hs more than the sum actually advanced 
bythe lenders, One of the great disadvantages of this 
.system is that foe government is permanently saddled 
mfthfoe Ugh rate of interest aft which it is usually 
obliged to borrow money. Thus if, when money is at 
4) w cent., it gives £160 stock for £100, it is still 
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paying6 per emit. «a£iflo, 
may be onlyfitOrBper cent 
No. 83.) Aseheane fog the gradual 
national debt, by mease of a sinkut 
proposed and partially carried out by SirBobeSi Wal* 
pole, in 1716; but it wub more Mtfee% developed, 
and carried out by Ur. Pitt, As 1790, Tbepha was, 
to set aside a certain sum annually to bay up steak, 
the dividends on wl»ieh were afterwards to i^sssS^ssIt 
applied to the Same object; so that in this vny, ft 
was believed, tbe entire sationai debt would gtadaaSy 
be swept away. The fslleoy of the echeme wan font the 
sums devoted to it were borrowed far the purpose. The 
system, which cost tbe oouniry not a few million at 
money, was net entirely swebt away till 1829, When ft 
was enaoted (10 Geo. Iv. o. 27) that the sum applicable 
in future to the reduction of the national dent should 
be the surplus, if any, of the total revenue over 
the expenditure of the country. For totatest 
and management of both tended and unfunded 
debt, there was paid, in 1861, £26,090,260, whidh 
was Iras than that of 1880 by £743,210, the total 
debt being decreased by £1,527,834. The national debt 
is part funded and part unfunded; the former being 
what is Bemirrd to the or’ lUors upon the public tends; 
the latter being net so n. .red, but generally raised by 
exchequer hills (which .-t , and of comparatively small 

amount. The tended d -l-t is In the form of annuities 
grunted by parliament in perpetuity, and affording a 
certain rate of interest npon the principal sum due. 
Though the annuitants have no right to coll for pay¬ 
ment of the principal, yet the government has a right 
to insist upon making the payment whenever it may 
find itself in a condition to do so. These annuities are 
denominated the publio funds, and ore not only trans¬ 
ferable by the holder, but pass by law to his represent¬ 
ative, as personal property. At first the sinus which 
constitute the national debt wera advanced upon the 
security of some particular tax ; but in 1761 an act 
was passed consolidating several stocks bearing an 
interest of 3 per cent, into one general stock. Thus 
was formed what is known as the Three per cent. Oat* 
toh, or Consolidated Annuities, which now constitute 
by much the largest portion of rliA national dsbt, 
amounting to about four hundred millions. The Three 
per cent. Htdueei Annuities arose in 1757, being formed, 
as the name implies, of several funds, which had been 
previously borrowed at a higher rate of interest. The 
amount is now about one hundred and fifteen millions. 
Tbe Neto Annuities were formed in 1844, by 7 Viet, 
c. 4 & 5, which directed certain of the then existing 
stocks to be converted into a new stock bearing intarest 
at 3) per cent., till 1854, when it was to be reduced 
to 3 per cent. Its present amount is about two hundred 
and twelve millions; besides which there is the debt 
duo to the Bank of England, amounting to £11,015,100. 
(Sec Bank.) These sums all bear interest at the rate 
of 3 per cent. The Ifeso 6 per eent. Annuities were 
formed iu 1930, and amount at present to about 
£130,000. The Ifetc 31 per cent. Annuities were formed 
in 1853, and amount to about £210, 000. The £Tsw 
Annuities at 21 per cent, were formed fat 1853, being 
commuted Boutli-Ssa Company's stock, and amount 
at present to about three millions. 

Natiowai Euvoatiow is applied to tbe means 
adopted in any particular country, so that the mass at 
the people in their relative stations may possess the 
education suitable for performing the duties and car¬ 
rying on the oeeupations of eivuised life. In every 
state there are a thousand agencies that really bear 
upon tbe education of a people that cannot be dis¬ 
tinctly enumerated or calculated. The intercourse at 
dai ly life, the form of government and institutiont under 
which they live, tbe circumstances by which they are 
surrounded, all tend to educate and develop the 
various capacities of a people. But there can be little 
doubt that, in order to an efficient and goueral odnea- 
tion of a people, it is necessary for a state to do more 
or less for its advancement. In some countries, as la 
Prussia, tbe education of tbe people is entirety aiUd 
directly tinder the control of the etate; in. otMHt as 
in some Catnolto countries, this power is dshwrsted to 
tbe Chnroh. In this oonntry, it waa pot tiff about 
1833 that the government took any SWeotol.interest in 
the subject of national education, About that time. 









Hit tun la auf of itbwnlUltfc tbmufh tk* 
BdtbhaadForeign andths Nstionsllohoolsoot* tfae 
sMseothahp. JbwN 4 eommtttee of oooaall on edu¬ 
cation w*t formed, isorder thebetter to rsgnlaUand 
artend the educational great*. Aid was alto afforded to 
Bernal schools, tad from that time to the present a 
scrfasof developmentshove been going on; but even 
fat the system is in a vary uas atmfto toiy etete, and 
various attempts, hitherto nnracoeaafal, hare been 
made to pot it upon a satisfactory footing. The greet 
defect Of the English system it that it fa denomina¬ 
tional and net national. Almost every sect has its 
teheoh planted over the country, and to each and all 
alike government aid fa afforded on oertaih conditions, 
"fenin,” soys J. D. Morell, “ the beat idea we can 
give of the system is this,—that the religious denomi¬ 
nations undertake to educate the people, bnt that the 
government eomea to the aid of all alike, so far as 
they choose to avail themselves of its assistance." So 
long as this continues (and, naturally enough, the 
wsoub sects are squally jealous of any foreign inter¬ 
vention), we cannot have an efficient system. The first, 
and perhaps the most important, point in a practical 
system of national education is to have efficient normal 
schools for the training of teachers. Without these it 
ia'impowible to have effective instruction. As regards 
the different classes of schools necessary for a country 
like England, first we want in all the large towns a 
aeries of/res echooh for the lowest strata of society to 
occupy thoroughly the whole ground that is now 
*wy inadequately taken by the ragged schools. Next 
to this come those schools which are at present lwinc 
so largely established through tho country, in wliioh 
both the nature of tho instruction and the entranee- 
fee are adapted to tbo wants and resources of the 
working classes. Thirdly, we should require a series 
Of town schools adapted more peculiarly for the mer¬ 
cantile classes, including, in addition to all that is 
taught in the primary school, the departments oi 
mathematics, soieuce, and modern languages. 
Fourthly, wo should need a proper number ot gram¬ 
mar-schools, answering to the gymnasia of Germany 
and tho royal or municipal colleges iu France, and 
suited to those who intend to embrace a professional 
life. Lastly, with regard to the teachers themselves, 
if wo expect to keep up an efficient staff, two condi¬ 
tions are necessary,—1st, that they he adequately remu¬ 
nerated i and, 2nd, that their position he made euffi- 
dently independent."— (Morell.) —Bet'. Encg. Brit. 

Ktnoxu Guano, an institution in France winch 
has aoqtured great historical importance in the politics 
Of that country. At tho commencement of the Itcvo- 
httioQ, the popular parly were in want of troops on 
whom they could rely, both for the purpose of main¬ 
taining order and of resisting the attempts of the 
court party if it should be nccessnry. Ou the 13th of 
July, 1760, the day before the Bast die was taken, when 
great disturbances bad occurred in Paris, a municipal 
committee was formed in the botel-de-ville, to provide 
for the public safety and order. The lieutenant of 
police was requested to advise with them, and in a 
few hour* a plan was devised for arming the citizens. 
It was arranged that the foroe was to be drawn from 
tile electoral districts, and to consist of 48,000 men. 
On the day following, the Bastille was taken, and on 







the lean, nalily, the president of the Aseembiy, was 
made mayor of Paris, and the marquis de Lafayette 
oCmmandant-gsneral of the militia of Paris. On the 
12th Of June in the following year, the national 
Aseembiy decreed that it was necessary to be a member 
of the national guard in order to enjoy the rights of 
dftistaahip. In 1761, however, the national guards 
ware first organised by few. From that time, a standing 
municipal and departmental national guard was estab- 
Bsbed, to be raised by voluntary enlistment in the 
proportion of one to every twenty citizens. The choice 
of officers was left to themseivee, and they received 
pay,- arms, and uniform. 81s months afterwards, the 
aider or the battalions of the departmental national 
guards wan .fixed at 218. The measures adopted by 
Aoatriasad Prussia, however, together with the arming 
Of the MOigraut* on the border, compelled the French 
g ove rnm ent to sa samn a military attitude ;aod thus 
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guards, the Directory introduced movable 
In 1797, tiie two legislative councils gave tbs. 
guard a new organization, of wbioh Nil 
the essential features, but adapted I 
policy. Iu this new arrangement, a namber 
were formed, in order to guard the eoeats Wd 
or to servo in the interior, while the gi a d e r s ilrti, . 
were entirely distinot from the national gsardt ftnUBOg 
a powerful and active police, under military ro p M fi fa 
lance. In 1610, Napoleon formed a regiment Of .fogs 
battalions of the national guard, which had fi " ' 
guished themselves when the English bad landed, 
called it tho “ National Guards of the Guards.** 
March 13th, 1812, Napoleon issued a decree fir 
formation of the national guards into three fitssfa 
as they were called; the first of these oomprfaag 
all men capable of bearing arms from twenty to 
twenty-six years of age; the second all able-bodied 
men from twenty-six to forty years; and tha tbMfa 
all men fit for service from forty to sixty years. 
By the correspondence between Napoleon and Joseph* 
his brother, just before the elites entered Fang, 
it is evident that the emperor fully relied upon the 
national guards for the defence of the capital; toe watt 
of arms, however, togethor with the defection of the 
officers and the dislike of the people to a oontinnanMO 
of the struggle, prevented suoh an event. Under the 
Bourbons, the government endeavoured to make the 
national guard self-dependent. The brother of the 
king woe appointed Commander-in-chief of all theittB» 
tional guards of France; in 1818, however, Jttemsisar 
resigned theohief command, and the staff of theaa* 
tional guards were again dissolved. Once more the 
national guards were put nnder the prefect aufi 'tiw 
minister of the interior. At a review in 1827, tire 
national guards were again dissolved, on acoouutvtff 
having ventured to demand the removal of Villfivi 
ministry and the expulsion of the Jesuits. It tiffb 
revived during the memorable days of July ( 1880, Owe* 
ral Lafayette was appointed oomnMsa?|«,in«obieL“Wd 
confirmed in that post by Louis Philippe. By the 
ter of 1630 it would appear that ttie nationsl guard* 
had beootne a fundamental institution of the kingdom, 
mid ouulu not again be constitutionally abotithan. 
They were reorganised during the same year tifl 
divided into two classes,—movable and stationary. 
Corporals, subalterns, and sub-lieutenanta were to be 
elected by the members; the other offioers were tife 
elected by the monarch. The special laws which affect 
the national guard under the present empire as* the 
decree of the 11th January, 1862, together with vHHW 
articles of tbo law of the 13th June, 1681. ThaalfO* 
tion of members of the national guard is la the hWfis 
of the police, and the rules and laws concerattagAHp 
appointments are very stringently carried Mb 
Nano a At Wobxbkoh. (Am A sauna WamBfr 
axrx.) t.r. 

Nations, Law ox. (Scs Law or ViximM viu* 
IS at non, nut'-fnm (from Natron, a lake qf Ffafitih 
where it was found), in Min., native scsquicarbouato 
of soda, combined with a proportion of eWorld*,Af 
sodium and sulphate of soda. It is chiefly obtained** 
an efflorescence on the borders of cartons lakes, those 
of Etrrpt being the best known. It fa also found MW 


placed at the beginning of tho stave or eUowhere.f i 
ie also applied to the two keys O major, anq A tmQ 
bectnso they do not require either sharp a* flatter* 
fo.i&ation of their proper Intervals. > o 












Natural History 


. JfxxtniAr. Histout, in it* extended signification, is 
tb$t ecienoe which investigate* the description* and 
SMenlisritiM of ill bodies belonging to nature that 
w e can sees bat the term is generally restricted to 
the external description of object* of nature, whether 
vegetable, animal, or mineral. It is consequently 
divided into three separate headings1. Otology and 
Minoralogy ; 2. Botany ; and S. Zoology. Natural 
history is indebted to Aristotle for its first organise* 
turn; and since the days of that philosopher, many and 
vast improvements have been made in the various 
branches of the science. Lord Bacon was one of those 
who did much for natural history, and following in his 
Steps came (Josner, Aldrorandi, Bay, Tour nofort, and, 
greatest of all, Linnssus. Button and Cuvier also im¬ 
proved the ecienoe, and Professor Owen of tho present 
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tho* natural history, in its present development, may 
be said to be as nearly perioct us possible. The 
reader will find the subject fully treated under articles 
Botawy, Ac. &o. 

NaTUBALIZATIOK, niit-u-rtll-i itai'-tihun, iu Law, is 
the act of investing an alien with the rights and privi¬ 
leges of a native-born citizen or subject. It is of two 
hinds,—collective and personal; collective when a 
country or state ia incorporated iu unuiher country hy 

E ft, cession, or conquest; personal, when tho provi¬ 
des of a subject or citizen arc conferred upon an 
individual by the license or letters patent of a sovij. 
reign, or the out of a legislative body, or an- obtained 
by the individual himself under a general law, upon 
bis complying with certain conditions prescribed by 
the law. The practice of naturalizing foreigners pre¬ 
vailed among too states of antiquity, and in found m tho 
lUdett forms of human society. The mode of obtain¬ 
ing naturalization, end the condition'' upon winch it is 
granted, differ in different countries. Iu England, 
prior to 1844, the only modo by which a foreigner 
could obtain naturalization was by uct of parliament ; 
and even then he was excluded from being a member 
of that jrivy council or of parliament, and Irom having 
any office of trust, civil or military, or taking lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments, by grunt from tho 
crown; but of course it was withiu the power of par¬ 
liament to grant these privileges specifically in any 
net. The king, however, might grant letters of doni- 
aation, conferring certain limited rights, iu the exercise 
of bis royal prerogative. At present, naturalization 
may be duao cither by act of parliament or (in pursu¬ 
ance of act 7 It 8 Viet. c. Oil) by the certificate of a 
secretary of state. By the former, an alien is put in 
exactly the same state as if ho hud been born iu tho 
king's liegeance. It has also a retrospective view; for 
if s iusd bo naturalized by act of parliament, lus sou 
bom befbre inay inherit. Naturalization by certificate 
of the secretary of state may be obtained by uny alien 
ooming to reside in any part of tircat lint am or Ire¬ 
land, with intent to settle therein. Nor that purpose, 
be has to present a memorial to one of the wi return's 
of State, who may, after receiving the necessary evi¬ 
dence of the truth of the allegations contained in tho 
memorial, issue, if be shall so think lit, u certificate 
granting to tho memorialist, upon bis taking Hip oatli 
of Ulegianoo and abjuration in that act set forth, 
within sixty days trom tho date of such certificate, all 
the rights and capacities of a natural-born British sub- 
except the capacity of being a member of the 
privy con oil or of uilher of the houses of parliament, 
ajfcd any other rights or capacities that may UP specially 
exnap tad in ana by such certificate. In the United 
States, the applicant must be a free white person, and 
have maided to the country for the continued term of 
.five years next preceding nis admission, and one year 
at least within the state or territory whore the court 
iBheld th»t admits him. Two years at least belore his 
e&ilssion, ho most declare, upon oath or affirmation, 
before a court of record, bis intention of becoming a 
tititeti. 

Namnuti Phuosopht. (Sot Physics.) 




cm doubt thnttberear* marks of design intbs uni¬ 
verse; and any enumerotica of the iust—ess is 
which this design tie manifest, appears at.first ntajht 
to be both unneoesvary sad impossible. JL shWM 
example ia aa conclusive as a thousand, aad b mt 
cannot perceive any traoea of eontrivanoe in the for¬ 
mation of the eye will probably retain his atheism at 
tho end of a whole system or physiology. The an- 
oient sceptic* appear to have had nothing to Mt up 
against a designing Deity but the obsenra omatpo- 
tenoy of Chance, and the experimental combinations 
of a chaos of restless atoms. The task of thsistic phi¬ 
losophers was, therefore, easy in those days; and 
though their physical science was neither correct nor 
extensive, they seem to have performed it in a bold 
and satisfactory manner. They appealed directly to 
tho order and symmetry of nature and to the re¬ 
gularity and magnificence of the grand itruotnrD of 
the universe. With the advance of physical science, 
natural theology was not at first strengthened. 
Eluted with their discoveries, philosophers fitneied 
that they had discovered tho great secret of na¬ 
ture, and ascribed imaginary, qualities and ener¬ 
gies to different classes of bodies; thus erecting a 
system of materialism instead of venerating the great 
Contriver of tho whoh This error, however, was 
soon rectified by the ogress of those very spe¬ 
culations by which it i ui apparently been proonoed. 
When tticu began to reason more correctly upon the 
appcarunccB and phenomena of nature, they perceived 
still morn wonderful indications of the contrivance and 
design of the great Creator. This principle of philoso¬ 
phical piety was carried by Boyle and Newton into all 
their speculations. The microscopical observers Caught 
the same spirit. Bar and Derhaiu successively digested 
all the physics of tneir day into a system of natural 
theology. In the more recent works of Foley and 
Chalmers, the science has been presented in the most 
interesting and instructive forms. 

Natuus-i-kintino is the uamo given to a technical 
process by which printed copies of plants and other 
objects are produced iipou paper in a niuunor so truth¬ 
ful that their bizo, fabric, ana oolour, are represented 
even to the most minute detail. Although it is only 
within the last few years that this art has been so far 
developed as to become practically useful, it is by no 
means new in idea; u certain Professor Kniphof, of 
Erfurt, having boeu in the lmbit of taking impres¬ 
sions from leaves, &o., wlnoh had been coloured with 
lamp-black or printers’ ink, as long back as 1728; 
and twenty years later, an engraver at Nuremberg 
published m folio plates figures of several leaves he 
had reduced to skeletons, and from whioh he took im¬ 
pressions in red ink. But although this process was 
made use of at intervals by several ingenious persons, 
it was not until 1833 that it waB recognized a* a regu¬ 
lar branch of trade. In that year a Danish goldsmith 
and engraver, who had applied himself for some time 
to the ornamentation of articles in silver ware, pub¬ 
lished a description of the method he pursued of taking 
copies of flat objects of nature and art on plates of 
metal by means of two steal rollers, and it was at omen 
perceived, by scientific men, that nis invention might 
be applied to the advancement of tho arts and ecienoe 
in general. A great difficulty still, however, prevented 
any extensive application of his invention, consisting 


plant subjected to their pressure, the surface of a 
leaden plate, after the application of -printers’ ink, 
could not be cleansed so thoroughly aa to allow tbs 
printer to take impressions free from dirty stains. To 
obviate this difficulty. Dr. Branson, of & ; (field, is 
18*7, commenced a series of experiments, and ial8$I 
suggested the application of that moot important ele¬ 
ment iu nature-printing, which is now its essential (fea¬ 
ture,—the electrotype. About the same time Profes¬ 
sor Ley dolt, of Vienna, carried out experiment* in the 


Xt is A sottnae of gnat simplicity, and a vast multi- 
pfioity of obvious and decisive evidences is every- 
where- found for its iUesfration. No thinking man 
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a*«bfaiiiedtmprw«tioas wfaoh represented, iu toe case 
•f mill forfaetaaoe, tin eryetaQiaed rhomboid*] 
m0is-:1la*k, and the nihn part*, which had been 
atoo s Mfas edby the- action of the nid, whitt. A* the 


i j wM f w dw the- action of 
■toae.howvver.ti in moat oaaaa too brittle to hear 
atahjeotion to toe printing-prase, tola procees wo eld 
har« bemt w in the ewe or plants, prsotiomlly useless, 
had it not been for the aid afforded by the art of 


too brittle to bear 


letrotypiog. Nature-printing, ea now practised, and ship are, thi 
brought to perfeetion at the Imperial printing-office lading, beaii 


of Vienna in 18S3, may he described aa followsThe 
subject, whieb, if a plant, must be perfectly dry, is 
plaoed on a plate or fine rolled lead, the surface of 
which has been polished by planing. The plate and 
•object are then passed between rollers, jhe pressure 
of whioh forces the letter into the enrfeco of the 
former. The leaden plate is then subjeoted to a 
moderate heat, which bee the effect of loosening the 
subject from its bed, and enabling it to be easily 
removed. The mould, whioh has thus been formed 
in the plate, is then subjected to the galvano-plastic 
process, and a second cast obtained, which is ns per¬ 
fect foe-simile. When the subject to be printed is of 
one colour only, that pigment is rubbed in, and any 
superfluity removed; nut when it ia of two or more 
colours, the plan adopted in the inking of the plate 
ia to apply the darkest colour, which, in the ense of 
plants, generally happens to be that of tho roots, first; 
the anperflnous colour is cleaned off; the noxl darkest 
colour—such, perhaps, w that of the stem—is then ap¬ 
plied, the superfluous colour of which is also cleaned 
off; and this made is continued until every part of the 
plant in the copperplate has received its proper tint. 
The plate thus charged, with the paper laid over it, 
is plaoed upon a copperplate press, the upper roller of 
whioh is covered with five or six blankets of compact, 
flue texture. The effect of the pressure ia, that all the 
Cokrars are printed by one impression, and alien the 
aper is removed, the plant is seen quite perfect, 


parts, each of its proper tint.' 
JMtanniea. 


-Kef. Encyclopaedia 


Nautili's, naio’-tc-lm (Gr. navtiJo*, from naut, a 
ship).—This class of moliusks, belonging to the liim. 
Cephalopoda, and termed Argonnuta hy Linmcus, is 
remarkable for the shape of its shell and the peculiar 
method It lies of sailing over the sea by means of 
employing six of its tentacles ns oars, and using tho 
other two membranous ones for sails. If the sea be¬ 
comes rough, or it perceives any danger, the nau- 
tilut withdraws all its arms, concentrates itself into its 
•belt, end (inks to the bottom. The body of the 
animal does not adhere to the spirals with which its 
•hall is plentifully convolved, ana some authors have 
affirmed that it is a paraaito; but as it is always found 
to the same shell, and as no other anitnul has been 
ever found therein, this assertion is highly problem¬ 
atical. The most common species is the Nautilus 
pompMiu, whioh is e native of the Indian seas, espe- 
riallyabout the Molucca islands. (See also Mollohoa.) 

Naval Awchitbcturs, nai'-vdl (Lut. naoalu). — Ship¬ 
building may be regarded in two points of view, —in the 
ffrst ea a acienoe, and in the second as an srt. It is a 
teienee from the fact that it depends on some fixed 
Jaws of nature for its integrity, whereas it is an art in¬ 
asmuch w it depends on the application of rules, which 
•TO Halite to constant fluctuation. By the aid ol' 
various scientific principles, a certain degree of excel¬ 
lence act j he attained in a ship, so as to cause some 
pefftioiflar quality to preponderate in It; such as sta¬ 
bility, speed, and Similar points; but, on the other 
head, rales are applied which relate to nature; such as, 
for instance, of elastic and non-elastic fluids, wherein 
not the very natural laws themselves have been but 
izhperfeatly developed. The form of a ship’s body 
need- ndt necessarily remain imperfect because the 
•brvs of the solid of least resistance remains unknown, 
rime enough has resulted from the consideration of 
toe natureof that solid to prove that, however appli¬ 
cable it "mi*ht probably be to the navigation of 
Smooth -water*, the perfect solution of the problem 
■of its. form' would only he derirabl* to tbe naval 
architect e> contributing to the general theoretical 
dteeliesee of the sclenae; as It would he but of 
littla practical utiKty fa ils application to vessels fa- 
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tended to brave the powars of toe el am gate fa toe dpwt 
•see.' There ere alio other eonriderations to pt hmlri 
fa mind, whioh regard ifae miataooe of fluids; to* toto 
and aft form of the body of the ehip, the rilf dmijlp 
of toe masts, and other spare, Ac., whioh oSm MjtMfa 
derided by comparison, experiment, and indti®igfe‘ 
assisted by the knowledge of tbe nature! lewK^tHto 
great consideration* to he regarded in thefbnti'lin| 
ship are, that it ehall conveniently oarry its itaptoMK 
lading, besides its artillery, if a ship of war; toanK 
shall be moved by wind or steam at a eertpfa ifatft 
mated velodty; thaMt shall readily obey the ngMiffl 
end Anally, that it have the proper stability, so hr to 
have a Arm grasp of toe water, which prevent*its b a ton 
overturned by the wind, or heaving and pitdhi tq fto B jto 
from the action of the sea, which generally tendt ^t 
strain the timbers. One or two of these qntintffijT 
however, virtually oppose the rest, and, ooneoqurijfljt 
the arohitect has so to assimilate them into ow tiSSE 
that the quality most dssirahlo shall bs obtained 
out erroneously soerifioing too much of the rest; 
body of a ship, iu the form wbiob unites the tmfl 
qualities just mentioned in the greatest jfarfteSiili 
has in it* middle nearly the form of e portion -to/* 
hollow cylinder, with its axis horisontal and its COhtWt 
surface downwards. Above the eurfaoe of the WffjMp 
the sides are curved, so :•* to cause the head Of 
the ship to have the form of a Gothie arch, more,w 
less acute, in a horisontal direction. Towards Ufa 
stem, the breadth diminishes gradually, and this pM$ 
of the ship is either a plane surface, nearly perpen¬ 
dicular to the ship's length, or else so curved ee -to 
have nearly tbe form of a semi-ellipse in a horisontal 
section. Below the surfune of the water, the body of 
(he ship is curved in a similar direoliou towards tbs 
head aud stern, so as to terminate at those point* fa 
angles, which diminish from the surface downwardsj'Md 
thus a vertical Bection, taken perpendicularly to tike 
length of the ship towards either extremity, diverging 
from the middle, presents on each side the form of a 
curve of contrary flexure. Iu merohsnt shipe, Sis 
great capacity is more considered then velocity 'of 
sailing, tbe relations between length, breadth, tod 
depth depend less on hydrodynamioal principles then 
in ships of war. The construction of vessels is calculated 


dividing the ship into two equal parts, the plane peering 
through the middle line of the vessel from the middle 
line of the stem, or fore boundary, to the middle line of 
the eternpoBt, or after-boundary, l'be half-breadth 
plan describes half tbe widest and longest level strife! 
in the ship, or, in other words, that of • horisontal 
plane, passing threvgh the length of the ship atthe 
height qf tho greatett ufeadth. The body plan describee 
the largest vertical aud athwart-ship section of the efaijp, 
and it forms tho boundary of all the other seOtldBe 
delineated vithin it. These drawings ere usually con¬ 
structed on a scale of i-ineb to * foot, and whentikto 
have been fully settled, enlarged copies of them, tO |W 
full si/.e of the ship, are traced with chalk 0* the AjSOr 
of the mould-loft. This operation is technically wild 
laying qf, and it giveB toe workmen an exact iato.w 
the position, site, and shape of tbe principal titobtorff 
the ship. The piece where the ship it raised fa tariffed 
































t'atta to sdapt itsalf to the shape of the bottom Of the 
mm. Beyond tbeee, at oaeh extremity of toe toot 
fftewise, a goat fa art up, uaBsd w a p rat l fo l y 4he *ttm 
and $t**-po*t. The atom-post is usually of oak, tar 
order to enable it to bear the great strain on It caused 
by the sadder, «ad in lower end is inserted in 
the keel by mesne of projections or teetb. The frame 
or rib* of a ship is oomposed of a great amount 


of timber, technically catalogued as jtome, erawMnm, 
htdf-Jloon, floor* ihort and long-armtd, flr*t futtoctet, 
eeesaditatfeebe, third, fourth, and flfth fttUockt, mul 
tap dalm. The sides of the dead-wood sad keel are 
out for the reception of the floor timbers, which sre 
pieced across the keel perpendicularly to it* length. 
These pairs of timbers are bolted together by means of 
ironfeoits. When this framing has assumed a certain 
form, tee riband* are fixed: these coneiet of thiak 
narrow planks, at wide intervale, extending the length 
of the vessel, marking the direction of the frame; they 
are-flradp shared up, and are removed when the plank¬ 
ing comae on. Over the keel ie laid a second keel, 
termed tbs kelson. The timbers of ships are oovered 
always on the outside, and occasionally on the inside,— 
indeed, generally partly so, with planks of oslt from 
three to eix inches thick. The planking ie attached to 
the ribs by meant of bolts end trenails; but, before 
the planks are attached, the intervale between the ribs 
sre SBed up with pieces of wood three inches deep, nnd 
steo with aemant, so as to give a certain solidity below 
tha surface of tho sea. According to Peake's “ Hudi- 
memta of Nival Architecture," 41 it is found in prac¬ 
tice, from the form given to the bow aud quarters under 
water being flue and sharp to insure velocity, that 
these extreme portions of the ship are not waterborne; 
and that thenoe the midship volume displaced must, 
to make up the whole displacement or weight, be on 
the contrary greater than the weight placed over it. 
The results which arise from this inequality between 
the superincumbent weights and tho npward pressure 
of the water, are practically evinced by tho falling of 
the extremes and the rising of the middle of the ahip, 
oensihg her keel, after she has been some time afloat, 
to assume a curved form, technically termed hogging." 
The -wales of a ship aro those strong timber planks 
which rise above the snrfnce of tho water, and they 
an firmly affixed to the ribs, even before the planking 
i> laid on. The elampt are thick plankings made to 
Support the beams on which the decks rest. The beams 
an then masted and are further anpporteil by strong 
Ader-timbera termed hire*, which require to be ol 
great strength, particularly in vessels of war, where the 
guns impose great pressure. Tho deck beams being 
adjusted, the framing of the deck is the next conside¬ 
ration | for many things have to be provided for, as 
hatchways, mast-holes, An. Tho brraut-hook* are tho 
strong curved pieces of timber which cross tho stem 
and form the hows. In order to bond the wood into 
the necessary curvature for knees, crutches, and so 
on, it la steamed in places mnde for t lie purpose in 
dockyards. The joints and seams of the external 
planking are made water-tight by forcing spun yarn 
and oakum into them. The oakum is pushed in by 
meant Of Sharp iron wedges, termed raulking-iron*. 
The Hams are then closed with melted pitch applied hv 
•mall mops, aud lastly, as high up the side of the ship 
an the copper sheathing will come, a thread of spun 
yam is laid on, and that again oovered with a mixture 
Of pilch Mid tar. The ship is then ready to be launched 
After this the has to be sheathed with copper, and to 
receive her masts and rigging. See. The remaining 
processes which she goes through will be found under 
the article 8 hip-bcim>iso. 

' NaVx, info (from Sax. naf), in Arch., the body or 
mMdlc part of a ohuroh, or other large building, be¬ 
tween sac aisles, and reselling from the nil or baluster 
Of tike their to tee chief door. 

NdViaafflOtr, n4th*-fai'-thnn (let. natngatb), is the 
.Oft Of conducting a ship from one port to another on 
the sea j or, in Other Wards, is the application of plane 
trigonometry to the solution of the various problems 
fa-piano and gtobnlar -tailing t of which the object is to 
fold the position of a ship at sea, and the direction 
dud distance it might to sail m order to reach ita in¬ 
tended port. The eortiestkaows records of the prac* 
tote of navigation arc those of the Egyptians, who aro 
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said to have estobUahsd iwtmnuraiti niatlnra with 
India. The Ptasniotoa, h oee v w uwm e th e irnmMf- 
tinguished at early navigators, as they toaM wteh 
nearly every nation known to them. T ym- wm -forir 
central port, and, in fact, the portwf the world daria* 
that era, it being the centra of oomtneroe.aad wall 
designated as Hie “mart of nations." aw pcs. 
cured weed from Lebanon for the purposes of - ship¬ 
building, and were masters of a coaodonUn fleet 
shortly after their first attempt*. By toe-aid of their 
marine establishment they wereeble to send out oole- 
nies, which soon even rivalled the parent aenstry. 
Of these Carthage wm the chief, ana she possessed 
fleets which sailed along the western coasts bath of 
Europe and Africa, aft® passing through the Strait* of 
Gibraltar. The Greeks were the next to pros*, 
cute navigation: the voyage of the celebrated Argo¬ 
nauts ie too well known to be hero recapitulated. 
Next, the Bomsns punned the art, and by its moans 
were enabled to redaoe Egypt, and to seise the port 
of Alexandria to e position of wealth and oommwmal 
activity only second to Borne. After the foil of to* 
empire of tho world, navigation raoaived bat 
little impetus for some time, and Us resuscita¬ 
tion is doubtless due to the Genoese, although it ie 
sometimes claimed by the French. Venice nut 
devoted herself to ear' ring over the seas. Contem¬ 
poraneous with the rev --ui of navigation in the sooth 
of Europe, a society of merchants was amalgamated 
for the further proseention of commerce, termed the 
Hanseatic League, which not only extended trade to 
the Eastern and Western Indies, but also drew up 
rules for the guidance of mariners, still known tinder 
the title of Usages and Customs of the Bee. (Am 
H sivsBATto Lraguh.) The progress of navigation 
from this period down to the present time may easily 
bo traced, and many and great are the improvements 
which have taken place, both in the form of the vessels 
used for the purpose, as wefl os in the methods employed 
in working them. In former days, merely galleys were 
used with rowers; but in the present day rowers have 
been superseded by the improvements which Iists 
been made in the formation of the sails aud rigging of 
ships, which enable them to sail in any direction by 
means of tacking, even against a contrary wind. Of 
lato years, tho ubb of steam os a propelling power baa 
completely remodelled navigation, and a new era 
has opouod, which constantly brings forth soma 
new improvement or fresh discovery. The anoianta 
were certainly not so skilled in finding their latitudes 
nor in steering their vessels as the moderns, who pos¬ 
sess an inestimable advantage over the former is tho 
discovery of the mariner's compass. (Am Comfass.) 
They used generally to steer by the sun in the day¬ 
time and by the north star at night; consequently, 
when the heavens were overcast, they were deprived 
of their means of progression, and had, therefore, 
to leave off prosecuting their voyages until tho sky 
became clear again. For some time after the 
invention of the mariner’s compass, navigation 
was Bill] very imperfect, in oonsequenea of tho 
inaccuracies of the plane chart, which wm tho On(y 
one then known; and not much wm done until tho 
publication of Mercator’s chart, which greatly altered 
lormcr theories on the subject of navigating the (Mean. 
Mercator is not, however, believed to hove been tho 
real inventor of this valuable map i that honour 
being escribed to Edward Wright, anNngUaknuti. At 
the first appearance of this chart (see Mao), it WM mot 
rightly understood; but in the year 16M its merit waa 
full' allowed, and woe further established, oemeotran 
years later, by the publication of Wrighfa tr ea tie s on 
" Tho Correction of Certain Errors in Navigation,” 
in which be gives various tables of latitude, for diridujg 
the meridian, and other suggestions. (As* LtmnM 
and Lonoitdbb.) The nest great step In the history 
of navigation wm the invention of Jogarithmio teblM 
by Baron Napier, and the increased' facilities whiah 
they gave in making long calculations, thereby insuring 
greater accuracy. (Set LoOiatTHMS.) Having tons 
given a bncf sketch of the rise and improvement» 
navigation, it will be now necessary to show how am 
by what means it is carried on. The instruments 
needed, besides the compass, nrod quadrant tomsMaiw 
tho altitudes of the heavenly bofoss, sndosMfaaf to 






M M M W rt i titoti fotriM s bari to s n tbetitoeuand rises. 

■ •**» navigator should < 
ritote iptodidsdwifc iefaritiimi* toMeo, in order to 
alhnrbMk -lo develop hit obesrvntiraij • copy of the 
** ffAetieriAlmeoarit,’’ tofive httnosefol information 
with '*efi*tiTto the vim* and declination of the 
phots* mAriam; mi, finally, he should be pro tided 
with the general sad lootl eharts applicable to hi* 
o w StUttph&e d fsfis, Having Ml port, the mariner, 
jMHrhett the last tend is about to disappear, ssleets 
some conspicuous headland, of whieb the latitude and 
longitude ere knows in his tables, and, placing a com¬ 
pass ta some rievstod-position, remote from any iron 
ofetsM, whieb might disturb its polarity, proceeds to 
determine the bearing of the headland, and to 
estimate his diatanoo from It, either by the pro* 
grass made from it, or by the ready oaluulation 
of a practised eye. IJliht is oalled, in nautical par- 
huts, taking tke departure, and it is, along with the 
tttw eftoakiog the observation, carefully noted in the 
h>g>botfk (a journal carefully kept on board, in which 
entries are made each day of every circumstance con¬ 
sented With the ship, from the date of her leeving har¬ 
bour until bar return). The first thing wbioh the 
mariner does after smiting that offing which prudence 
dictates, in order to avoid the dangers of the land, is to 
shape a correct coarse to the port for which he is 
bound. To commence, he searches in his chart to see 
tfany rocks, shoals, or other obstacles are in the way 
of a afreet route, and if so, he directs his course pri¬ 
marily so as to avoid them; if not, the difference in 
latitude and longitude between the two ports being 
trims, the distance and course can be obtained by the 
hid of trigeometry. The shortest way to any two 
places on the faee of the globe is the arc of the groat 
circle passing through those two places. (See Mkhi- 
BtAjr.) At the first noon succeeding his departure, 
the mariner takes his reokoning; and this period 
being determined by the passage of the snn over 
the 'meridian, is therefore well chosen as the be¬ 
ginning of the day. The log-slate (a double slate, on 
wbioh events are marked down before being copied 
at the eloee of the day into the log-book) being 
marked, he copies the courses and distances run, if, 
from head-winds or other causes, they have been various. 
The departure (Torn land is also esteemed a course, 
*• is also tba current, if there be any known one. 
He next proceeds to find tho difference in latitnde and 
departure from the meridian corresponding to each 
course, either by geometrical crionlation, or more ex¬ 
peditiously by the tables j then he adds the Severn 11 
differences of latitnde and departure, and, if they be 
Of different names,—for instance, some north, some 
•oath, some east or west,—he deducts the less from 
the greater. With the remaining difference of lati¬ 
tude mid departure, ho not only finds the coarse and 
distance made good, but also the latitude and lon- 
dttudei the difference of latitnde being applied to 
the latitude left, either by adding or subtracting in 
Sailing from or towards the equator, gives at onen 
the latitude of the ship. The most general method 
Of navigating Is termed dead reckoning; but it is 
far from being as correct as might be desired. It 
does very weU, however, for short voyages made 
set far from land; but in long voyagea remote errors 
accumulate so quickly, that the mariner would find 
UmMlf far from having kept his right course, and, 
indeed, might be hundreds of miles away from it. 

errors whieb attend navigation by dead reckoning 
Often escape calculation, as thryTesult from bad steer¬ 
age, leeway, heave of tbe sea, unknown currents, and 
many otber circumstances wbioh imperceptibly eanae 
tbe v es s el to-deviate greatly from her course. It be¬ 
comes necessary, therefore, for the mariner, in long 
voyages, to resort to those immovable guides in the 
heavens that the Deity hat placed. All the heavenly 
bodies ate brought by the revolution of the earth 
daily to the mendian; at which time, if their altitude 
be measured, their declination, or distance from the 
equinox, being known, tbe latitude of the ship may be 
fMdily deduped i it may also be obtained from single 
Sr doable altitudes of bodies not in the meridian, if 
Ike than be accurately known. But tbe meridian 
altitude of the tun is (be one which furnishes the 
rea di es t und easiest method for obtainihg the latitude. 
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tent, aftotatbr —t s ht tif na fl e gti en.-the 
on deck, and Isavtog exarahied tin ndi 




on deck, and Imviue^axarahied tim udji 
instrument, proceeds to bring down line 
sun, rsflectea by its mirror, until ties lower 
sweeps tbe horison. Ifr continues to fottowaOd 
rare its ascent until it ceaaea to risa j the m 
it commences to Ml,.and tim lower Htrib^ 
horison, the sub baa passed the maridlm. 
tude marked by the jndex on the limb of the 
meat is then read off, and is next corrected. “ 
observer adda the semi-diameter, in ordar to 
altitude apply to the oentre of the object; 
subtracts the din, to meet the errors oaueed 
extension of the horison, owing to tiie rotundltTofthq 
earth and the elevation of his eye; also tbe rauraetidtk 
of the atmosphere, by wbioh the object, when-aot ear. 
ticai, is made to appear higher thn its traeplM'ir 
lastly, he adds the parallax (a small uorraelliMu 
inconsiderable from tne sun’s distance), la eraiti- 
to reduce the calculation from the oentM'Of Mm 
earth ; from which point all calculations are-mao* 
and which is ever supposed to be the station Of AW 
observer. Having made all these eorreetkas, 
most mariners can easily do in a short time, byoddimr 
twelve minutes, the true meridian ritituda of thsim 
will be gained. Taking this from 90°, gives its seutlfr 
distance, or distance from that point u the heuvsMI 
which is immediately over the observer. If the mm 
were for ever on the equinootiri, the senith dhttrasw 
would always be the latitude; but as it is only twice » 
year ou it, and as his distance from it increases At 
times to 20 s , it becomes necessary to take this divtaraa 
(called his declination) into tne oalonlation. Tha 
sun’B declination (tee article on tbe subject) is gi ve n 
in the almanaok for tho noon of each day: by cor* 
recting it for the time anticipated or elapsed, eoc©s#« 
ing as tho sun comes first to him or to the Jtasf 


meridian, by his position east or wsst of it, the ebeervir 
obtains tho declination for noon at his own position. 
This declination, applied to the smith distance, Iff 
Sliding when the sun is on the same aide, gives ‘the 
true latitude. The knowledge of latitude is obviously 
most important to a thorough seaman, tad it W 
desirable to know at once, and to be able to tell at onr 
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but in all ot thorn tho great element >h time, for^ji 
tho earth performs her diurnal revolution in twenty 
four hours, from tbe time any given meridian ts 
brought under the sun until it reaches it again, ft 
follows that twenty-fonr hours and 900 degrees ate 
both equal to a circle, and that the equator rad attar 
circles of longitude mdy be indifferently eitimatedbjf 
either of these divisions. Consequently, the difl'ersnaa 
in time beLwcen any two places is no other than tna 
difference between the aim’s coming to tile r erasettua 
meridians, or, in other words, their difference of longjU 
tude; aud hence it follows that it we, by any manats 
simultaneously ascertain the time of the observation at 
the first merdiinn and the time an board ship, we abaft 
have obtained the longitude. The easiest way oldofrfig 
this is by means of a chronometer (>*« article cm the 
subjeot). To find the longitude by mean* of &ti>* 
mariner has only to take any observation of the awn, 
or star, when rising or falling, rapidly, and deduce tig) 
time of the ship; this, compared with tbe timeattiM 
first meridian, simultaneously given by tbe Cf ta BMto' 


meter, at once determines tbe longitude. SMpsgen*- 
rally carry three or four chronometers, lo ordar to 
insure greater accuracy by means of co mpa r ing them 
with one another. The most expeditious plan for 
obtaining the longitude is undoubtedly by twifitl 
tbe eclipses of Jupiter’s satrilites. The thraiy 
regard to the times of immersion and Muagtrion at ttes, 
first meridian is noted in the rimaaaek, and tbs**, 
compared with tbetimes at which the observer notices 
the same by means of a good telescope, determfato 
the longitude. The inner tkeorf is mother met kqto. 
and it consists in observing the d is taken of tbe mOoft 
from tbe ran and fixed star*. end by comparingthetifim 
of observation with that time at which tkerini*D**K 
shows a similar dietaooa at the first meridian, mm n* 
elusion, It may be m entio ned that there aracthsx 
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riSaffs t0 be bora* in mind by the mariner, « every 
dfroumiteoM occurring in nature should be the mean* 
of insuring bin guidauoe and information: the drift 
of our rents, the colour of the see (an admirable guide 
near ooasti), the flight of bird*, and many other 
ainrple circumstances. He should lifcewiee ever care- 
folly observe the barometer, in order to learn the 
dumges of the weather. By the meaus which hare 
been now fully stated, by common core, and by the 
wilt of Erovidenoe, tho trackless ocean baa highways 
trpOh it as plain to tho initialed as the commonest 
torn pike-roads. 

- NaVlomon laws is the name usually given to 
those enactments by whioh commercial states time 
endeavoured to regulate the shipping which leit or 
visited their ports, naturally with a view always to 
favour and promote their own commerce. The 
origin of the navigation laws of this country may be 
traoed as far baek as 1370, iu the reign of Richard 11., 
when a statute was passed prohibiting the king's nub- 
loots from importing or exporting merchandise except 
in English ships. Various subsequent enactments of 
tile same nature were passed; but tho navigation laws 
of England, strictly so called, originated in tbc time of 
Cromwell. In 1650 an act was passed prohibiting all 
•Ups of all foreign nations whatever from trading with 
the plantations of America without having previously 
obtained a license; and in the following year (nth Oc¬ 
tober, 1651) the famous "Act of Navigation” was 
passed, declaring that no goods whatever ot the growth, 
prod notion, or manufacture of Asia, Africa, or Ame¬ 
rica, should bn importod either into England nr Ire¬ 
land, or any of the plantations, except in ships belong¬ 
ing to English subjects, and of wbicli the muster and 

C ter part of the crow were also English. It fur- 
enacted that no goods of the growth, production, 
Ot manufacture of any country in Europe should be 
imported into Great Britain except in British ships, 
Or in sueb ships as wore the real property of the people 
Of tile country or place in wiiicb the goods were pro¬ 
duced, or from which they could only be, or most 
USUslIy were exported. The great object of these 
enactments was to strike at the great eommereiiil 
power of the Dutch. Theywero also adopted by tbc 
government on the Restoration, and formed the basis 
of the act 13 Car. II. o. 18, which continued down to 
arecent period to be the rule by which our naval inter¬ 
course with other countries was mainly regulated, 
end has been designated the “ Ciutrla Maritime ” of 
England. The first deviation from the system was 
effected by a treaty concluded in 1815 with tho United 
States of America, by which tho ships of tho two coun¬ 
tries were placed roeiprocally upon tho same footing 
in England and the United flutes, and all disciinu- 
neting duties chargeable upon the goods which they 
conveyed were mutually repealed. In 1832, Mr. (sub¬ 
sequently Lord) Wallaoe, then president of tlu> Hoard 
of Trade, introduced several bills into parliament 
which mitigated, to a largo extent, many of the provi¬ 
sions of the law; and in tho following year Prussia 
notified that unless an alteration of our system wav 
made in favour of her vessels, similar heavy duties 
Would be imposed upon British shipping that should 
enter any of her ports, a proceeding which it was evi¬ 
dent would soon D# followed by other countries, and 
thus led to the paaaingof the Reciprocity Acts (4 Oeo. 
ZV. o. 77, and o Geo.TV. c. 1). These statutes autho¬ 
rised the crown to permit the importation and expor¬ 
tation of merchandise in foreign vessels at the same 
duties as were chargeable when imported in British 
vasaels, in fhvour of each countries as should not lovy 
discriminating duties upon merchandise carried into 
their ports in British vessels; also to levy upon the 
vessels of such countries when frequenting our ports 
titesame tonnage rates as were chargeable upon our 
own vessels, various subsequent alterations were 
made, and at length, by 13 A 19 Viet. c. 29, the entire 
fabric of the restrictive system was swept away in 
18S6. except the monopoly of the chesting trade, whioh 
continued to he secured to British vessels till 1964, 
when it too wet abolished by 17 ft 19 Viet, e. 5. The 
former of these nets declares that ships which are 
i not of British bnltd may become British ships by regia- 
i try, if wholly owned by British subjects, and wet any 
. if®*f» may bring to Bnglaudjuiy merchandise j except* 
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iog, however, that the Jdug or queen of England, by 
order in council, may interpose suCAebeef«s,'«estrSo- 
tions, or prohibitions upon strips .of any ewminfe as wiU 
pat the ships of that country, when m British ports, 
on the samefooting on whioh British ships stood mtiie 
porta of that country. Thus foreign vessels mo now 
generally allowed a free commercial interaourm with 
this country upon terms of perfeet equality with our 
own vessels, a concession, however, which may be con¬ 
fined to such nations as, on the other hand, concede 
to ns reoriprocal and equal freedom. 

Navy, oai'-ve (from Lat. navis, a ship), e term whioh, 
in its more extended sense, i» applied b..th to the 
military and mercantile marine or any nation)-but it 
is generally restricted to that signification in whioh it 
embracos aolely the ships and naval material _ of war 
posnpHHcd by any of the powers. The composition of a 
navy is divided into separate dosses; the first comprising 
mntiricl, which regards the bare construction, 'arma¬ 
ment, and equipment of ships of war; the seoond divi¬ 
sion, or personnel, embraces all matters that relate to the 
various ranks, appointments, and daties of the officers, 
seamen, and marines. Our first consideration, there¬ 
fore, shall be th ematMcl of the navy. The history-©! 
tho British navy, from its first inauguration down to 
the present time won • afford matter to dilate upon 
muon too \ ast for tho a isle which we purpose giving. 
It will suffice to Bay i oat it may lie divided into three 
periods; the first comprehending all that preceded the 
reign of Henry VIII., the second ending with the 
restoration of Charles 11., and the third commencing 
from the end of the last-mentioned period and con¬ 
tinuing down to tho present day. Prom the wicker 
boats of tho ancient Britons down to the galleys which 
Alfred the Great employed against the Danes in their 
invasion of this country, we have no reliable inform¬ 
ation ns to the growth of knowledge with regard to 
marine architecture. Wo are told, however, that 
Edgar hud from three to five thousand ships, which 
wore divided into three fleets, stationed at different 
purls of the island; and that, having circumnavigated 
Britain, he named himself " meiroh of ail Albion and 
sovereign over tho adjacent isles." We are next in¬ 
formed by Sir Walter Raleigh that the Normans intro¬ 
duced a new and improved plan for the building of 
ships. The Edwards and Uenrys did much for the 
navy of England; but it is to the reign of Henry VII. 
wo must look for any great advance in tbs construction 
of the ships of which our navy was composed. Sebastian 
Cabot, a most skilful seaman, in the reign of this mon¬ 
arch, vastly improved the naval resources. It may be 
likewise mentioned that in the reign of Henry VII. was 
j built tho Great Harry, the first vessel possessed by Eng¬ 
land which cbu be accurately denominated a ship. 
Henry VIII. may truly be declared the father Of the 
British navy, as it is indebted to him for the settlement 
of its whole riijime, in fact, for il« first organised con¬ 
struction. He established the dockyards of Deptford, 
Portsmouth, and Woolwich ; lie elected oertain com¬ 
missioners to superintend the civil affairs of tbe navy; 
and he also settled the rank aud pay of admirals, vice- 
admirals, and inferior officers. By these means he 
created n national navy, and raised its officers to a sepa¬ 
rate and distinot profession. Following an article in 
the “Encyclopaedia Britannica,” which is deduced from 
authentic sources, the greet officer* of the navy then 
were the vice-admiral of England, the master of the 
ordnance, the surveyor of the marine oanses, the 
treasurer, comptroller, general surveyor of the victual- 
ling, clerk of tne ship, and clerk of the stores. Bach 
of these officers had their psrtlcalaridntiei ? hut they 
met together once a week at the offices on Tower Hffi, 
to consult and make a report to the lord lush-admiral. 
Henry VIII. also established the fraternity or the Trinity 
House, for the improvement of navigation and en¬ 
couragement of commerce; and he also built tho castles 
of Deal, Walmer, HurstCastie, aud many others, for the 
protection of hie fleet and of the ooaat. On the death 
of Henry, the royal navy consisted of about fifty ships 
and vessels, of different sixes, the former varyingthom 
1,000 to 160 tons burden, and tbelatter down to twenty 
tons, making an aggregated 13,000tons, and manned 
by 8,000 mariners, gnunera, and soldiers. Elisabeth’s 
reign inaugurated a glorious era for the navy of 
England, as she not only increased the numerical 
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i felt. At the end of her reign the navy eon- 
ofabottt forty-two ships, amounting to 17,000 
tone Darden, end manned by about 8,800 men. The 
first reel improvements, however, made in the form end 
oonetrnotion of ehipe owe their origin undoubtedly to 
see of the beet shipwrights England ever produced; bis 
nemo was Mr. Pluueaa Pett, and he lived in the reign 
of: Janet I., which mouarch waa not by any means 
neglectful of thennvnbsupremscy which we bad already 
acquired. Mr. Pett laid down, in tlio year 1010, the 
largest ship that bad hitherto been built. She was 114 
feet long, end was armed with sixty-four pieces of 
gr«at ordnance, her burden being 1,400 tons. In the 
reign of Charles I. the navy was further improved, 
and was divided for the first time into clusses or rates. 
Cromwell settled these ratings nearly similar to those 
in existence at the present day. (See Man-Of-War.) 
On the restoration of Charles If., the duke of York 
Wos summoned to the post of lord high admiral, and 
Mr- Pepys was appointed secretary to the Admiralty. 
Coder toe able direction of a committee, which was 
then appointed, the navy was much restored, and in¬ 
creased considerably both in numbers and strength ; 
in the year 1079 it mustered seventy-six flaps of 
the line, all furnished with stores for six moiiihs; 
eight fire-ships, besides a numerous fleet of sloops, 
carracha, yachts, and smaller vessels; ami more than 
12,000 seamen; besides which thirty new ships were in 
progress of being built, and there was a good supply 
of ml necessary stores in tho dockyards. On the death 
Of Xing William 111., tho navy consisted of 272 ships, 
measuring 169,020 tons. A war with France and Spuiii 
immediately followed the accession of Queen Anno, 
and in the second year of her reign Bhe .had the 
oalamitv to lose a greater part of her fleet by a most 
tremendous storm. However, vast resources woro 
called into play in order to remedy the disnster and 
on her dealti, in 1714, the navy mastered 247 ships, of 
167,219 tons; being an increase iu tonnage of 8,103 
tons, although somewhat less iu number than when 
she ascended the throne. Iu the reign of George I. 
the navy was further reduced in number (being only 
233 ships); hut was again increased in tonnage, mea¬ 
suring 170,862 tons. In consequence of a wur with 
Spain in 1739, during the reign of George II., ourslm* 
of the line were greatly increased, and in 1718, on the 
oonclusion of the war with France, it was discovered that 
our naval strength hod risen considerably. On tbe king’s 
death, in 1760, the fleet mustered 412 ships, measuring 
321,104 tone. George HI., in the short war of 1702, 
added no lees than twenty aailof the line to our navy; and 
at the conclusion of the American war, in 1782, the list of 
it was iaoreased to600sail, measuring more than 600,000 
tons. At the peace of Amiens the navy had increased 
to.-npwerds of 700 sail, of which 141 were ships of the 
line. During the Bevolutionary war, tbe British nary 
waa raised to a magnitude to which tbe great navies of 
other European powers bore but a very Blight compa¬ 
rison. From 1809 to 1813 there were seldom less than 
from 100 to 106 sail of the line in commission, and from 
130 to 160 frigates, with upwards of 200 sloops, besides 
bomb-vessels, gun-brigs, cutters, and many other 
descriptions of small oraft; the whole amounting to 
nearly 1,000 in number, and measuring from 800,000 
to 000,000 tons. Aooording to tbe printed list of 
the 1st January, 1831, the 009 sail or ships and ves- 
eels which the navy mastered at tbe time appear as 
atdnrt— 
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architecture, and ws were, besides, bound to 
with Frsnoe and Spain; «dn* those powers 
tbe aisa of their stops* we were perforce obliged 
so also. Between the years 1821-39 tbe toeyad 
land declined considerably in efficiency, and! 
was not sufficient to meet any sudden emergen*? 
might arise; consequently the voioe of the i 
aided the discernment and energy of the gortrtim&k 
and an immediate change was soon resolved upW 
According to the “Ehglish Cyclopwdie,” iu anurttife 
on tho subject, prosperity bod proved a dangerous 
narcotic, and the question of peace or wav had hsstt 
considered as one of mere national income and »»■ 

diture, rather than one of vital iruportunoe, eS ivQMc 
ving our dcicncc and safety. A prevalent feeling toM 
a pressing nec“»sity liad arisen, led the goveramiltlto 
arm and mini afew ships, until they rose into a CbeftWi 
squadron, and dpitbead ones more showed to MlInf 
generation some results of navul preparation.. 99m 
tor a time the rulers of England were free, on aOSt>U*t 
of publio encouragement, to enter upon a wider ocnttfil 
than they had yet adopted, which soon told n pewit** 
resources pre-eminently possessed by this country. 
New requirements of scicnco resulted in immenifi 
ciinugcs in tbe form, mode of arming, and propnletBH 
of ships of war. It is a very difficult subjeot to tMMt 
upon tlie advancement of our navy, ns so many ohaegas 
have been made, that tho datails of the subject oreviat 
in numbor, ami it is a matter of conjsctura what 
to reject and what retain. During tbe last fifteen 
years, the question of naval strength has added large)? 
to its previously large dimensions, being nourished 
by the stirring activity of our rulers, consequent upon 
the many and various differences which various e&y&ta 
have produced. Amoug those causes steam ha* so 
deeply influenced all naval matters, so thoroughly to* 
versed all pro-cxistent theories and rules for practice, 
that tho navy of tbe present time (1863) oannot assfh? 
be compared with that of any previous period; norm 
it easy to convey an accurate idea of the extent ef the 
changes wc have alluded to in the necessarily narrow 
limits of this article. For instance, the words comttt, 
frigate, sloop, or trig, applied in the present diqr to 
ships of the navy, give no notion of tne vessels shad- 
larly named some twenty or even ten yean book. 
All things have altered — tbe lines of oonstruotioa, 
the proportions of the extremities, (he description of 
urmaineut, and many other oiroumstanecs connect*! 
with naval matters, so that (he present navy of England 
is as different from the past as tho future will no aotfivt 
be from the present. In 1846, tho screw wet adopted, 
and tho increase in epeed which that invention gave 
over tho paddle-wheel was a subject of much Comment 
at the timo (tee ScRBW-Paopw-LBS), as tbe fleet hail, 
as it were, to be reconstructed on an altogether nqvei 
plan, the change being from a sailing fleet to etM Of 
mere mechanical propulsion. While England'.WM 
thus bent on investigating tho groat power* of SStd 
architecture and naval armament, other eoaBtrito 
were also vigorously trying to solve the mbs queries* 
and tbe consequence waa, that England waa compelled 
to make vast progress, even sgainat her wifl,ln tofk 
sequence of tbe improvement* in the ttavie* of Bqaite 
and Franco. Then came the Crimean war, when jne 
fleets r>t the Baltic and Black Sea were composed of 
throe different species of vessels. , . r’ 

la Me Baltic fleet the mew iqnadron « 28 *118*1*’ 
„ „ paddle „ m»rjTx' 

„ » ' » d 


■ lit rate* carrying 120 to 100 gun* 

Bad do. ,, 86 ,, 80 ,, 

3rd do. „ 78 „ 74 „ 

, 4th do* „ 00 „ 60 „ 

fith dp, M 48 „ 22 „ 

■ ffijh do. „ 34 ,, 24 ,, 
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which were thus propelled In three diffisfeat mpl 
In the year 1882, the navies of Encltod, with tbo*M 
other nstioai, were thus oomparsdfyStr, firnns Etoh 
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MO; United State*, 79j Holland, 189; 3«*tgtom, 7; 
Spain, 82 j Two Stattlea, 121: 4a*tria« 186; Portugal, 
37; Sardinia, 28j Pnuiakb 66: Qnaea, 20i Turkey, 
49; Brazil, 27; Para. ID; Chili, 6; and Mexico, 9. 
Making « grand total of the combined Seat* of the 
world amounting to 2,683 ahipa. Since the year i860, 
however, a veet difference ha* arisen, both in the 
numbers and form, u wall a* armament of many of 
these fleets, particularly those of England, Prance, 
ltussia, Sardinia, and America; and within the lost 
three year* the experiment he* been introduced of 
arming the aide* or ahipa of war with armour-plates, 
in order to counteract the great improvements .made 
in artillery; bnt neither sufficient time or opportunity 
baa been yet given forteating the principle effectually. 
With regard to the armour-plated vessels, we have 
five already completed, being respectively the Warrior, 
Black Prises, Defence, Ueeistanea, and Royal Oak; 
others being in progress at the various dockyards. 
Prom the Navy List of July, 1863, the following returns 
as to the effective strength of the British navy are 
givenTotal number of vessols, screw, paddle, and 
armour-plated, including gunboats (ranging in burden 
from209 to 270 tons)—73,i in nmnber; of whioh 127 
are sailing vessels; besides 119 brigs, sloops, uud 
cotters, derated to harbour service. In the speech of 
Lord Clarence l’aget, on the discussion of the estimates 
for 1802-3, he stated that at home there were in com- 
mission A line-of-battle ships, 2 frigates and cor¬ 
vettes, end 4 sloops; making a total of 10 skips in 
the Channel. In the Mediterranean, there were 9 
hne-of-bsttle ships, 4 oorvcites, and 13 sloops; making 
a total of 23 vessels. On the American station, there 
were 8 lme-of-battle ships, 10 frigates and corvettes, 
and 13 sloops • making a total of 31 vessels. On dis¬ 
tent stations, England possesses 23 frigates ami cor¬ 
vettes, along with 68 sloops, gunboats, and oilier 
email vessel*; making a total of 80 vessels. The total 
fores, therefore, is 19 bne-of-baltle ships, 2 iron- 
eases frigates (since increased to five), 33 frigates 
*nd corvettes, and 00 Bloops, gunboats, &a. In 
addition to these, there aro (1303) 2 const-guard 
ships and 9 block-ships; making 11 vessels in 
the aoast-gaard service. Ships, when not in com¬ 
mission, are “dismantled,” aud they are kept in 
tike state of bnlka until they are again required for 
active service. A ship is “ commissioned ” by the ap¬ 
pointment of a captain or rmnraandor to her, and his 
pendant being hoisted, to show that she is under the 
Article* of War. In former times, in consequence of 
the dismantling of vessels already alluded to, great 
delay arose in fitting them out, and since then, after 
Steam-power was introduced as an auxiliary, what is 
termed a eteam ret tree has been established for the 
purpose of having ships in various stages of readiness. 
Tbs steam reserve is divided into four divisions. Tim 
Jtret of these comprises all such ships, of every class, 
as eye reedy for see a day or two after being commis¬ 
sioned, so far as masts, rigging, and all lifting are 
QOMamed. including guns, anchors, rubles, shot, 
tanks, Wd all machinery; everything having bora 
tested either in trial trips or periodical examinations 
fey the proper authorities. But the powder and 
provisions art only shipped when the ship is about 
to proceed to sea. Tno eecond division consists 
to sunk ship* of every class as aro fitted with engines, 
anchors, cables, shot, end tanks, but have neither 
masts nor guns on board. Those, also, must have been 
tested in trial trips. The rtirrf division comprises ships 
of any class that have their engines on board, hut 
ewe without other equipments. The fourth division 
includes all such ships as are quite dismantled, being in 
mere " ordinary,” and whioh arc in venous stages of 
advancement. To tarn now to the aecond part of our 
suMeet,—the jmvmsmI of tbs navy. It may be 
Btatodf according to the estimates of 1882-63, that 
including the naval reserve and coast volunteers, the 
number of men available for the royal navy, if any sud¬ 
den emeweaoy should arise, would be 95,600 of all 
plus**. The-government of the navy ia vested to the 
lord Ugh admiral, an office which was instituted attar 
theft* relation. The Admiralty Board consist* of the 
first ford (whale, «n qfitefe, a member of the cabinet) 
and. five tomov birds, betide* u secretary, who here 
jvpipr under him. By (ha order* of toast officers, all 
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. pensions,and gratuitjet ago.grantedos 
their recommendation. There an two orders of rgap 
in the navy; namely, seamen and marines i there are 
also commissioned, warrant, and petty 
commissioned officers are flag-ofSccw. captaiaa.ccjm* 
menders, and lieutenants. The flag-officers are divided 
into several grades, end rank in the following order to 
a descending scaleadmiral* of the fleet, admiral* of 
the red, white, and bine; vice-admirals of the red. 
white, and blue; rear-admirals of the rod, white, ana 
blue. There ere, also, superannuated and retired 
rear-admirals, who, although they enjoy the rank and 
pay of their doss, yet do not rise higher into the next 
class. With regard to the other officers, the captains 
sometimes take a temporary rank termed comma* 
dorp, and tlio commanders rank below the captains.; 
aftor whom come the lieutenants, then the sub-lieute¬ 
nants and junior officers. The master of a ahip baa 
the charge and stowage of the holds, and navigate* the 
ship under the direction of the captain, beside* being 


the officers and crew ■ the gunner bus Charge of ell 
ordnsnro stores; tl matswain of the sails, ropes, 
spars; whilo the cu nter hue charge of aU stores 
coming within liis ; ovince, besides being obliged to 
look al tpr the pumps and to sound the ivrlldaily. The 
petty officers are promoted from the best seamen, 
according ns tlieir good conduct dcservoa promotion. 
— lief, Encyclopedia JJritauniea ; Popular Encyclo¬ 
pedia i liuqhth Cyclopaedia. 

N a r. uhs n s, nils-U-recn', a term of coulempt frequently 
applied to Christ and bis first disciples, from Nazareth, 
tho place of liis residence, a poor town in the despised 
region of Galileo. The sect of the Nazarenes azote to 
tlm 2nd century, and, being Jewish Christians, they 
set great value upon the law of Moses, end insisted 
upon I lie necessity of combining it with the religion of 
Christ. They disappear about Uie 4th century. The 
“ gospel of the Nnzurcnos" was a Hebrew translation 
of St. Matthew's gospel. 

N, HABITS, ndz'-tl-rile, among the ancient Jews, was 
ono vv ho, for a certain period, or for life, devoted him* 
srlf to the service of Jehovah, by observing * more 
t ban ordinary degree of purity. Samson and John the 
Baptist were Nazarites. During their vow they did 
not out their hair, abstained from wine and all meaner 
of strong drinks, and from contest with the dead. 

Nbav Trans. {See Times.) 

N mini, as, veb'-u-le (Bat. nelula, a dond), a name 
given in Astron. to certain diffuse cloudy patches of 
light which ha.o been discovered in ell parts of the 
heavens. These objects appear to be attributable to 
two totally distinct causes: first, those to which, by 
the aid of powerful telescopes, we can re- ulve luminous 
patches into distinct stars; and second, those which 
are found to consist of e diffuso substance pervading 
space. Tho application of the telescope to astronomical 
science revealed the nature of the first class of nebula, 
namely clusters of stars; suoh, for example, a* the 
group of the Pleiades, that of the Hyades. ln toe con¬ 
stellation Taurus, and that which surrounds-9 Argus, 
&o. AU these dusters have very precise and well-defined 
forms, aud are conatituted of stare whioh are vary near 
each other. For the first examination and analysis of 
these remarkable objects, astronomy is indebted to 
Sir W. Horsehel, who divided them iai<a toe foil?wing 
classes1. Cluster* of stars in whipn toe star* ape 
clearly distinguishable; 2. resolvable nebula, or augh 
as excite a suspicion that they consist of stars, and 
which any increase of the power of the telescope might 
be expected to reeolve into distinct stars ; 3. nebula. 


and 6. nebulous stare. For several year* Iterschel 
maintained that all nebula wen duster# of stare; 
but a series of minute and vary delicate observations 
of the most conscientious character induced him to 
modify his views on tha subject. In a memoir of his, 
written to 1771, he writes, “Than are nebulosities 
which are not of a starry nature.” .From that time it 
waa understood among astronomer* that the stars, too 








wsr# not tit* 
n i to n thus w» tofee 
era wetstbe thstro* nabobs, the diSkne 
opened mtatw fisM of phllo 
ftfUMlMiinA. Thsfirot nebula Mentioned u the 
annals of astro n omy is the nebula in the girdle of An¬ 
dromeda i it waa disooveredin 1812, by Bimou Marius. 
Thatsetronomer compand th* light of th« nebula to 
that of a Candle Men through a pieoe of horn. In 
IQBi, Huygens described, in his “ System* Saturnium," 
the grew nebula in the constellation of Orion, situnted 
neer the sword-soabbard around the star marked Q. 
It would appear, however, that this same nobuia 
WM known to Cysatue, the Swiss astronomer, as early 
M the year 1618. In 1710, Halley having undertaken 
to enumerate the known nebula, found that their 
number amounted only to six,—the two before cited 
and four others. In 1755, however, Lac aide, daring 
his residence at the Cape of Good llone, determined 
the positions of fourteen nebula, in the struoture of 
whioh his weak telesoopea showed nothing definite, 
and fourteen other nebula, which the same telescopes 
resolved into stars. In 1780, Sir William Hcrsehel 
published, a oatslogne of 1,000 nebula or oluilers of 
stars, ahd tkrec years afterwards, to the astonishment 
of observed produced a second catalogue quite ns 
extensive as the first, and in 1802 a third catalogue of 
600 nebala in addition. Those nebula which nan be 
resolved into separate stars exhibit a great variety of 
forms. There are some which, at once very elongated 
and very narrow, might be oven taken for simple lumi¬ 
nous lines of a straight or serpentine form. There are 
Others, again, which open in the form of a fan, resem¬ 
bling the jet of light which escapes from a strongly 
electrified point. In some the centres are not distin¬ 
guished by any regularity; in others oue might expect 
to see the head of a oomet, with its nuoleua. l'be 
itanns of very large diffuse nebula, properly no called, 
do not appear to admit of definition. They havo no 
regular outline i they display all the fantastic figures 
whioh characterize clouds carried away nnd tossed 
about by violent and often oontrary winds. The light 
of these large milky patches is generally very faint and 
uniform; but heie and there are to be remarked some 
spa«s* brighter than the other parts. It is argued 
by some astronomers, that the phosphorescent matter 
constituting the diffuse nebulte is gradually condensed 
into stars. This bold idea is not bo novel as it has 
been generally imagined to be. As early as 1572, 
Tycbo Brahd regarded the new star of that year as the 
reoent agglomeration of tho diffuse matter distributed 
in spue, whifih he called the celestial platter. The 
tom of planetary ntbulm was applied by Sir W. Her. 
eohel to those nebulae which resembled in form tho 
planets of our own system. He also applied the term 
satsbw star* to those Btars which were surrounded 
by • nebulosity depending upon themselves, and con. 
SQtuttng an integral part of them ; such as the star 
of Hie eighth magnitude situated in the left foot of 
Tenons. Amongst the most singular nebular pheno. 
m ea n a re th e Magellanic clouds, situated in the southern 
hemisphere. The larger of these covers 42 square 
degrees, and the smaller 10 square degrees of the 
•efsetiel vault. In n fine moonlight night the smaller 
aloud becomes entirely effaced, and the other loses a 
lunge port of its brightness. The latest contributions 
to nebular astronomy are due to Lord Bosse. One of 
the most remarkable foots disclosed by his observations 
eooists in the spiral arrangement of several of the 
nebula. It would also appear from UMge, that several 
nebuhu vrhbh bud been considered irresolvable, consist 
Of cl us te rs of stars. This would seem to suggest that 
nil objects of this class are in reality agglomerations of 
alart, but the eubjeot is on* on which there is consider, 
•bis diversity of opinion.— Bef. Hersohei's Oultimt iff 
A t U u gy ) end Arsgo’s Popular Atfrommy. 

Kinross, mb’-ilt, a term applied iu Her. when the 
BM need in dividing the field of the escutcheon is 
drown with undulations ressrabUng the farm of oloods. 
It Is also applied' to n shield or ohsrg* divided by 
swvtml sneh wnsy Mess. 

BncUeKrr. (9m fanra nss Kscxretrz,) 

VWolt,‘««fe (Bsx. mom}, in Anst., is that part of the 
body which connects the bead with tho trunk, It is 
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stance, and its removal from the pert, either bp the 
wtien of aLsorbeuWorby a surgical operation, u 
absolutely neoes*ary. Its detachment and removal 
become aa necessary for ibp prooei* of reparation and 
the cure of thy patient e» the taking away of any 
other extraneous'substance lodged in any part of the 
human frame, and heaping up irritation, euppuration, 
and other sffepts. 

IfBOfcMMMU, titfrtin'-Jra, in Bot„ a gen. of the 
uAt. ord. Lmraeta. The specie* if. Modiei ia the 
bUttru or hsbeerk tree, a plant of considerable im¬ 
portance. It yields the wood culled greenheart, wbieh 
)• largely imported into this country from Guiana and 
the, Weat-Indian ielaude, for ship-building and oilier 
purposes. This timber ia heavy, lmrd, and durable, 
but rather apt to split; it takos a good polish, nnd 
is remarkable for its olive-green colour. The barb of 
this tree has been used of late years ns a substitute 
for the cinchona barks in medicine. Its tonic, anti- 
periodic, and febrifuge properties are dun to tbe 
presence of a peculiar alkaloid, called it Urine, or 
bebeerine, which may be employed by itself, or m tbe 
form of a sulphate, as a substitute lor quinine. The 
seeds of the biblru contain starch, which is mixed wit b 
a species of decayed astringent wood aud a certain 
quantity of cassava starch, and mado into a kind ol 
bread by the South-American Indinns. if. cymbarum 
yields too substance called Brasilian sassafras. Tbe 
ootylsdon* of if. Puchary, major and minor, are im¬ 
ported from Brazil, uuder llio names of sassafras-nuls 
and piahuriutn beans. They ore used for flavouring 
ehoQolate. 

Hact as, nek'.fur (Gr.), a term applied in Grecian 
mythology to the supposed drink of the gods; and it 
was believed that this nectar, which they never gave 
to mortals, contributed much towards their eteri.nl 
existence. According to the fables of the clas«ic 
poets, it was a most delicious liquor, with properties 
far exceeding auythiug that mortals cnnld imagine, as 
it gave a beauty, bloom, and vigour to all who imbibed 
it. Combined with the ambrosia (which formed the solid 
food of the gods), it repaired all accidental injuries or 
decays which might assail them. 

KxOTSBntB. (See AlirODAMIS.) 

N BBPUS, N bxplb-M ak urAoiiRE.iie'-dlfSax. naedl). 
-—This Simple but inihspcuBalilo adjunct of civilization, 
however small its size, requires to be manipulated 
by no fewer than 120 workmen before it is ready for 
the housewife. The first operation wliioh ban to hr 
gone through is to reduce the best steel, by means of n 
wire-drawing machine, to the suitable diameter of thr 
needle. The steel wire is brought in bundles to the 
manufactory, where it is tested by being reheated and 
plunged into cold wafer, after wbieh it is snapped be¬ 
tween the fingers in order to ascertain its quality. Tbe 
wire that is tbe moat brittle is kept for a peculiar kind 
of needle, and the rest which has passed the test is 
cslibred, in order to ace whether it is equally thick all 
through and of the required gauge. The coils of wire are 
then out by a pair of mechanical shears into pieces of 
ebonteight feet long, and again into the requisite needle- 
length. In order to out 100 wires, only two successive 
incisions ura requisite, and, consequently, the shears, 
by striking SI blows in a minute, out in 10 hours fully 
400,000 ends of steal wire, which produce more than 
800,000 needles. After the wires are cut, being more 
or less bent, they require to be straightened; and 
the operation is thus performedThey ere inclosed, 
from 8,000 to 6,000 at a time, in two strong iron rings, 
tmd tbe bundle ia tdaeed upon a flat smooth bench 
covered with a oast-iron plate, which has two grooves 
in it to reeeire tbe projecting circumference of the 
rings. Above the bundle ift^then placed another plate 
or rule, which has likewiseMPo grooves to receive the 
rings, and by pressing this down two or three times, 
the wire* are immediately straightened. The needles, 
now ia their embryo state, are then taken to the 
pointing-house, where, by means of some thirty grind¬ 
stones driven by a water-wheel, they aye to be sharp¬ 
ened. The workman seats himself in front of the 
» grindstone (which, on account of the tepidity of its 
' revolutions, is inclosed with iron plates or bands. 

‘ bavins slits between for the wire to be applied to the 
t atone), and seising fifty <w sixty wires between the 
r v thumb and forefinger of his right band, presents one and 
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of the handle-to tho jorlndatopo, by which means the 
ends era made obwoal.This operation is termed 
roughing dorm, and is performed at the aid of 
water; by which meana the steel-dust seriously damages 
the eyes and lungs of workmen.- There are many in¬ 
ventions for preventing this cause of bsd flegfitu to 
the needle-workers; but they seldom adopt Mf’pre- 
cautions, preferring to go along on the old plan, ai>d 
to do as their fathers did before them. The wises 
being thus pointed, are then transferred to the flint 
workshop, and arc cut in two, so as to form two Sept¬ 
ra to needles of equal length and quality, Pox each 
different size a small copperplate is employed. It is 
nearly square, and baa a turned-up edge oa two 
of its sides; tho one is intended to receive all the 
points, while the other resists the pressure of the 
shears. Ou tins plate a certain number of wires 
nro put with their points in contact with tbe border, 
and they aro cut together flush with the plots, by 
means of a small pair of shears, moved by the knee of 
(he workman. These even wires are now taken to 
the head-fluttener. This workman, seated at s table 
with a Muck of steel before him ubout three:inches 
cube, takes up from twenty to twcnty-flvemgUbw be¬ 
tween his Anger and thumb, spreadingjMKbUt like 
a fan, with the points i dor the tiuiunljrne lays the 
heads on tho steel bleu and with a small flat-faced 
hammer strikes a few - ...ueasive blows upon thorn so 
us to flatten them in ..u instant. The heads bavins 
become hardened by hammeriug, ore now annealed 
by heating and slow cooling, aud ure bunded to the 
piercer, generally a child, who forms tho eye in a 
-eeond by lnjing one side of the heud upon a block 
of tiled, nnd by driving a small pun oh through the 
ulhcr nide with a smart tap of liis hammer. Tho 
eyes aro then trimmed by driving the punch through 
them again, and, after laying the needle with too. 
much sticking through it upon the block of steel, 
lammeriug the head on the sides, which causes it to 
take the form of the punch. The. noxt operator makes 
the groove at the eye, and rounds the head, which he 
does with a small file. The needles being thus prepared, 
nre thrown by the workman, pell-mell, into • sort of 
drum or box, in which they are made to arrange them- 
-elves in parallel lines by means of a few dexterous 
shakes of the workman's arm. They are now ready .to 
he tempered, for which purpoao they are ranged On 
sheet-iron plates, generally about thirty pounds weight 
at n time, containing from 250,000 to 500,000 needles, 
and nre planed in a furnace, whence, after being bested 
to redness, they aro removed, and immersed suddenly 
in a bath of yild water. Some maiiuladHtrert heat the 
needles by means of immersion in melted lead. Polishing 
is the next operation, and it is the longest and most 
expansive process. This is effected upon baudles con¬ 
taining 6t)i>,IKK) needles, by a machine, under the 
guidance of one m.-in, wlio can polish about.30 bundles 
at once. The needles ore rolled up in - toe bandies, 
covered with canvas in layers, with quarterns sand 
interspersed between the layers, which areemsaNd with 
rape-seed oil. These packets are then exposed to ths 
to-and-fro pressure of wooden tables, by wbieh the 
needles are rubbed constantly together on every side, 
and get finely polished. They are then scaurod fly tho 
cask ; that is to say, after being worked during eighteen 
or twenty hours under tbe tables, the needles sip 
taken out of the pickets, and are placed in wooden 
bowls, where they are mixed with sawdust to absorb 
tho black grew. They bts then put in a cask, which 
revolves by iflpaa of a handle and axis, on which it 
is supported in its frame, and some spore sawdust ia 
added, aud the cask revolved rapidly until they are 
quite clean, and the eyes are clear. tFtniimrfgy is the 
next process, and it is achieved by insane of a mechani¬ 
cal ventilator, the same as is used for winnowing cent* 
and the operation leaves the needles bright and dear 
from all impurity. For tbe bast descriptions of 
needles, the three operations of polishing, scouring, 
and winnowing, are generally performed at least ten 
times. They are then sorted in the order pf their 
polish, and the sorter separates all that have broken 
points, beads, or other defects. After wards they pro 
divided into quantities for packing up ia the small 
blue paper parcels ia which they are usually seen, while 
the defective needles go beak to tbs point**, in Order 


to b# around ihiiL and be mad* w Sato an inferior 

aftiUpoio*!. dote 
by the liter, Ufa taraatwsxtfiftvs 'at -a time ox a 
mu tuheteofie, formed of tetewi •ohht and 
mounted on“a tell lotto. The needle*, now eon* 
plete^Ote flbelly wrapped up in neper*, inclosed in 
I«m, and are oent off to (bo warehouse, whenoe they 
ere (old to the Tenon* Consumers. 


IT mux, Bxox.arA.noir ox «b. (See Dxclixa- 
now of t» Kmu.) 

Ulisu, Dip faro. (See Dxrvnra-NHBu.) 

9a xou Bnm, m eie’-e-iU ref-no (Lot., thot be 
toot not Iooto the kingdom), in Low, ia o writ issued 
against « person who owes an actually due equitable 
debt and ia meditating a departure from the realm, to 
prevent hi* flight without the queen's Uoeuse. The 
motion for the writ, except in some special cases, 
requires to be supported by on affidavit as to the debt, 
ana the defendants intention to go abroad; and the 
person when arrested may obtain his liberty by either 
depositing the amount indorsed upon the writ, or by 
executing a bond, with two sufficient sureties in double 

AL.X_k. ' i _A. I*__ iL._A._ 


te nepers, inclosed in colour. They do notinckidhifce l 
rarehouM, whenoe they Abyasinians, Ac., Of northern, fiOr 
era. southern Africa. Their oh 

tea. {See Dactnu- black, hair woolly, Bps thick, nose 


{S ee Lo om.) 

Naa*m*-Qcjjrrmis, nef-il-tiv (Lat. neaafim », 
negative, ttaSruego, 1 deny), those quantities in Alge¬ 
bra which are opposite to posititM quantitiei, and which 
are ehersoterisea by having the symbol — prefixed to 
ttem. The theory of negative quantities is attended 
with gnat difficulty and many obstructions when it 
amends to the higher branches of mathematics. In 
the expression a—b, where a is greater than b, the 
quantity can readily be solved; but when we have 
«— b, where b is greater than a, the expression is at¬ 
tended with mnoh difficulty, as is also—a by itself. 
The best definition, end what is most natural, is that 
given trr Newton, and followed by Euler, that negative 
quantities are less than nothing: the second definition 
n usually adopted with regard to mechanics, that 
negative quantities are similar to positive quantities, 
only that they ere taken in a contrary sense or oppo¬ 
site direction. D'Alembert, however, has shown that 
both these definitions lead to inaccurate notions. He 
observes: Let there be the proportion 1 : — 1:: — 1:1, 
Which ia true in its results, because the product of the 
mean* must equal the product of the extremes, or, 
nille veret. How it must be considered that if — 1 be 
leia than nothing, it will be conseqnentiv much more 
lew than the positive nnmber 1. Therefore it can be 
deduced that the second term is less than the first, and 
consequentlyJhe fourth be less than the third. That 
is to ley, 1 wflFbe less than — 1; hut itfaCfbeen proved 
te be greater than —1; consequently it will be both 
lew and greater, which ie absurd. The only true in¬ 
terpretation which we can attach to a negative quantity. 


is that H is an absolute quantity which does not con¬ 
form to the system of reasoning by which positive 
qnsn titles are governed, but that it relates to another 
system in each a manner, thot, in ordrr to render the 
formuhe for the first system applicable to it, the eign 
which precedes it must bn changed from + to —, or 
from — to 4. For instance, if y represents the dif¬ 
ference between a and s, it does not follow that by 


ease in wbith y bw the sign 4 , becomes the smaller 
when the symbol of y is changed into —. (See Imagi- 
***y QuximTaa.)—Peacock’s Algebra. 

KXOAti vx ttsx, the slgehraio sign, ^Consisting of s 
dost), thus —, also called annas. 

ITlwnwi lunxcwxxn, or NreonxBis Paves, 
ae-go'-eke-O-bl, in Law, is used to denote snob docu¬ 
ments as are freely assignable from one to another, as 
(fins of exchange and promissory notes. Jt ia essential 
to the negotiability of a bill between all persons, except 



or '* to'bearer," or other equivalent words, be used, 


hetrer, then it way be transferred 1>y mere delivery $ 
bet if originally payable to e person or his order, time 
It is properly idatforaMo by fodorhement, because ia 
no other way'wtil the transfer eonvey a logtl title. « s 


position and passionately fond of music. ■ Their 
guages are described as extremely rude and imperfect, 
utmost destitute of construction, and inoapnblt at 
expressing abstractions. «■ 

Nebmuah, Book or, ne-ke-ni'-bh, is the tills of 
one of the books of the Old Testament, whose author 
Nehemiali, flourished about 444—405 n o. He WCt 
sent by the Persian monarch, to whom he was SBB- 
bearer, to rebuild the wall of Jerusalem, after tns 
return from the captivity, and “to seek the welfare at 
the children of Israel." The book, therefore, contains 
a narrative of the transactions in which he bore S prin¬ 
cipal part, and the reforms effoeted by him. 1 , It s 
be divided into eight parts: — 1, The departure 
Nehemiah from Shushan, furnished with a roffi sate 
mission to rebuild the walls of Jerusalem, and Ut 
arrival there (i. ii. 1—XI) j 2. an account afthw tMl 
mg <>r the walls and gufes of tbs oity, notwitbitAM 
tho obstacles interposed by the Samaritans (U. IT 


from Babylon, snd an account of ohlations at for 
temple (vii. 6—7.1); 4. a solemn reading of the Jaw by 
Ezra, at the feast of Tabernacles (viii.); 5, a sot tank 
last and repentance of the people, and renewed Of cb# 
covenant with Jehovah fix. x.) ; 6. a list Of thoaO wh# 
dwelt at Jerusalem and in other cities, legists* tegf, 
succession of the high priests, chief Levites, andXnp\ 
cipsl singers (xi. xii. 1—20); 7. the dedication Iwtefc’ 
city walls Ini, 27—47); 8. the correction by-HebteWte 
of abuses which had crept in during his absfoteJtehK' 
This book was once connected with, and'foriMa’pan 1 ' 
of, the book of Ezra; and hence some snmM writers 
celled it the second boob of Sara or Esdraa, ahd sktet. 
regarded that learned scribe as tits author of it, Tb«cn 
can be no reasonable doubt, however,that itpruCsedte' 
from Nehemiah, for its style and spirit, except foone 
portion, are wholly unlike jxra’s, NehemialpwsS'xpa • 
questionably, and in the Mmtast sense, tfee'Ootbiardl' 
the earlier portion down to cbspt*rvi?..4^$h0 ’gresi4ri ; 
part of what follows being evidently compiled Horn ‘ 
record#. The canonical character - of. the wortc-fa 
estsblisbed by very ancient testimony. ;v - “ 

Nxldmbiacxx, ite-lum-bfui'-oe-e, ht Bot», the Wataiw 
bean ord. of IHcofyltAonee, s ab ris es Tfofo«Mngb 
Aquatic herb# with psttste leotmjrMngeXteh'ttet 
water, cad large showyHpsteM- •'Vbr'ttaliMiMF 
very large, flfoteite at footed MCMafod so'** <S 
present* number offaclkrwe, TlmearMiti Aredittixot 
and gartUflhr b a bc ddsdla tteteg*himcy4oEib*d 










































































tbatamns. Fraifcfasmed of anueroiu 1 or frasedod, 
uut-Hh* bodies. 'Th* feeestiful plsut# of this ordevste 
natives of stagnant or quiet water* of temperate and 
in tha northern hemisphere, befog 
in India. Than it but one gentu. 




Stashtaoommonly considered to hare bean tbe Egyp- 
font, aud the flower ttab iotua ao 
ou the monument* of Egypt and 
, however, ie no longer found in 
though eornmon in Indit. The leaf and flower* 
u contain a large number of spiral vessels. These 
extracted aud burnt as wicks in tbe sacred lamps 
Of the Hindoos on crest and solemn occasions. 


2?UC. Con., sen bon, is a contraction of tbe Latin 
words Means contrudioente, no one opposing, or 
'OMbIbumiiIj. 

NMtBUi Gxvbb. (See Games, Funuc ) 

Smoou, ne-moe'-e-ri (Crr. uema, a thread, and 
Ittroe, horn), a class of dipterous insects, including 
those, which have long filiform anlcniuc. Tn this 
family, the antenme usually consist of from fourteen 
id sixteen Mints. They are either filiform or setaceous, 
frequently nairy, particularly iu the mules, end much 
longer than the head. The body is elongated, the 
head small and rounded, the eyes largo, the proboscis 
aalisnt, and either abort and terminated by two large 
Bps. or prolongttd into a siphon-bke tube, with two 
«ttarior palpi inserted at its base, usually filiform or 
aotasaous, and composed of four or the joints. The 
thorax is thick and elevated, tho wings are oblong ; the 
baiteres are entirely exposed, and are apparently 
accompanied with alatsc (little wings). Tho abdomen 
id elongated, and most oommouly formed of nine 
annulii it terminates iu a point m the female, but 
iit thicker at the end, and furnished with books m the 
■tales. The legs are very long mid slender, and are 
frequently used ns instruments by which the ineci-ls 
tan balance themselves. They are found at nearly 
•very season of the year, aud usually flit together m 
the air in numbers. Tho larvae are always elongated, 
and resemble worms. They have a large head, aud a 
month furnished with parts analogous to muxillio mid 
Bps. They always change thoir skin to become nymphs. 
The latter, sometimes nuked and sometimes inclosed 
fat ooooona constructed by the lurvie, approximate in 
their figure to tho perfect insect; they uUo present 
tho external organs, aud complete tneir meUmor- 




resembling tubes. Tbe family Nemoeera is composed 
-of the genera Culex aud Tipula of Linmeus. (See 
Uneqvno.) 

Niotioer, ae-ol'-o-fs (Qr.neot, new; lotiot, word). 
Signifies the invention of new words or phrases, for 
the purpose of expressing ideas which arc cither new 
dr have hitherto been badly expressed. As progress 
is made in the sciences, the arts, and the various 
brandies of industry, in any particular country, the 
extension of jr.B language is a mutter of course, and is 
in itself a complete record uf tho national advance. 
There are certain generally recognized etymological 
titles according to which alone new words may be 
properly introduced into a language; and when these 
are observed, the adoption of new words may be 
rqrardsd as a social benellt. 

afloraxTM, tuf-o-fUee (Gr. neoe, new, and phuto*, 
growth), in the Eleusiueon and other mysteries, was a 
tam applied to eueh as had been newly initiated, and 
among the early Christians it was applied to those who 
had newly.turned from heathenism and adopted the 
principles of the Ohristiau Church. It was also applied 
to new priests, or those just admitted into orders, or 
novioos in monasteries or nunneries, and is still by 
Soman Cathobo missionaries applied to converts from 
the heathen. 

4 Bxe>Puw»i*ta ne , -a-plai l -to*-ieie, a school of phi¬ 
losopher* who flourished m Alexandria during the 3rd, 
and 5th eentnries, and whose founder is by tome 
Considered to have been Philo Judwus, who Uved in 
LJhe 1st century, and tar Ammoniu* Baooas, 

r*ho commenced hi* philosophic) teachings about the 
eoauneneemeat Of to* Srneeslury. Taking the 


and Aria* 


monize the Grecian and Oriental modes of thought. 
Writers on the history of philosophy have divided 
Neo-Platonism into «»«®al periods; the simplest 
division being that which groups tbam under the head 
of Ecleetice, or immediate ditaiplee of Fhfloffodssas; 
and My at tee, tbe disciples more or less immediate of 
Ammonias Sacoas. Neo-Platonism sought to blend 
in one grand system all systems of philosophy, all 
systems of religion; but alter having made a compro¬ 
mise with so much, one enemy remained with wbtaait 
would not liear of peace—-and this was Christianity; 
the great offence of Christianity being, in the eyes of 
the Muo-Platonists, that it was not equally tractable 
with other religious schemes, but asserted its claim* as 
the only true religion. A fierce conflict,consequently, 
look place between Neo-Platonism and Christianity; 
but the former, driven to and fro amid its many and 
diversified doctrines, had in the latter an opponent 
which stood strong in oneness of idea, simplicity, and 
purity of sentiment, and before the middle «£ the flth 
ceritiirv Noo-Platonism vanished, after Jharfog sunk 
into what was litl' batter than an unqualified scep¬ 
ticism. Tin- vaini r Neo-Plutonism consisted in ua 
endeavour to pro • >'« the whole treasure of evary 
system of pliiloso. iy; since it is, m truth, an advance 
of philosophy, to nave gained a large store of different 
ide-aa, and a wide review of tho different directions of 
philosophical thought. 

Ni'.tkbtiuck*, nc.pen-thai'-te-e (from Gr. M, not; 
pent ho », grief), in Dot,, the Pitcher-plant fam., a nat. 
ord. of Dicotyiedonee, sub-class Mow t ttumydeee. Her¬ 
baceous or aiimew hat shrubby plants. Leaves alternate, 
and terniinuted by a pitcher-shaped structure, pro¬ 
vided with iiu articulated lid. Flowers terminal, race¬ 
mose, diwcinus; calyx inferior, with 4 divitions; 
h turnons collected into a column ; anthers 2 -celled, ex- 
trorie, usually 1C; ovary superior, 4-anglud, 4-eelled. 
Fruit capsular, 4-ceJlcd, with loculioidd dehiscence. 
Seed very minute, numerous, albuminous; embryo 
with an inferior radicle. There is but one genus, 
Nepenthe/, n hieh includes about 14 species, natures of 
awiimpy ground in China and India. 

NKi'ENTim, ne-pen'-ihe, a word adopted from the 
Greek, Dignifying a drink calculated to banish the re¬ 
membrance of grief and enliven the spirits. The first 
mention or it is in the Odyssey of Homer, who describe* 
Helen as administering it to Telemochus, and states 
i lint, she had learned l be art of inakiqg it from Pply- 
dumnn, wile of Tbonis, king of Egypt. Of modern 
poets, iMilton and Pope are tho principal who hare 
alluded to it. 

Nefhkmvm, ne-fe'-le-um, in Bot., it gen. of the 
nut. ord. Sapmducete, yielding the delicious fruit of 
Cbma and the lndiau archipelago, known undw the 
names of Jet chi, Lonipm, and Jlambutan. 

N unmans. (See Kiuxkys, Diseases o» xxg.) 

Nepotism, nr.'-pot-izm, a term derived from the 
Latin word nepoe, a nephew, first used in Italy in 
reference to the anxiety generally displayed by the 
popes to eurick and aggrandize their nephews. Its 
meaning has gradually becomo extended, anditJsjsew 
generally applied to all persons bolding public office*, 
who endeavour to advance tba interests of their mla- 


it, on the ground that, aa it ted to the concentration of 
great wealth in the hands of certain families, it was 
tbe means of enriching Borne with splendid palaces 
aud vast collections of the fine art*. 

Nxptci rs, nep'-tune, in Astron., a name given to 
the most remote of the members of our planetary sys¬ 
tem. The discovery of this planet, by means of an 
investigation concerning certain perturbations which 
were observed in tbe movement of the neighbouring 
planet Ur aunt, must always stand forth aa one of tho 
most brilliant scian rifle feats on veeotd- About forty 
years after tho discovery of the ptaaoi Uranus by Sir 
Mr. Herachel, new tablea of that planet we«a published 
by Bouvard, the Kreneh astronomer. lathe Introduc¬ 
tion to these taMCfr an wufuM 
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otomateL ■■ Oh comparing -to* writer obearattons-o# 
theplanetwithtoo** ofllffl, ftws* found thatbcto 

orbit. Bournd M«M to have mmM that this 
toitaiN was 4 m to to* disturbing influxes of 
tom unknown planet. Thia belief organ to be 
strengthened whan it wee found, in 1881, that the 
planet began to exhibit a donation from Bouvard’s 
tablet Of 1781. Thia deviation continued to inpremie 
tBl 1888, when toe error in longitude amounted to as 
much ashalf • miunte of apace. In 1843 the subject 
wee doMtr investigated by Mr. J. 0. Adams, or Bt. 
Jobn’l C v’ieue, Cambridge, and in Ootober, 1843, be 
celled at toe Royal Observatory, end left a paper iuen> 
ttotrinytoc following elements of the planet, wbioli be 
bad-arrired at by a close and rigorous calculation. 

Mean distance from too ann, the earth’s 
, distance being represented by uuity SR-4 

Mean sidereal motion in 366-25 days ... V'30-fV 

Sloan longitude October 1,1815 . 34/ 

Xongitnde of perihelion ...315'’ 56' 

Xcoentrioity.OltilO 

Hue (that of the sun being unity) . 0-0001056 

Pingulwriy enough, at the same time, M. Leverrier, in 
Erases, wat pursuing investigations m the sunie direc¬ 
tion, and bad also pointed out that a planet of similar 
density weald be found in tbo same direction. On the 
23rd of September, 1810, M. Leverrier wrote to l)r. 
Guile, one of toe astronomers at the Roy al Observatory 
at Berlin, announcing to him the result he had arrived 
at, and requesting him to look for the disturbing 
planet in or near the place assigned by ins calculation. 
iCe did so, and on that very night actually found it. 
A star of the eighth magnitude was seen by him and 
M. Backs, in a situation where no elar was marked as 
existing in Dr. Bremitter’s chart, then recently pub¬ 
lished by the Berlin Academy. The next night it was 
found to have moved from ite place, and was therefore 
certainly a planet. Neptune is not visible to ton 
naked eye; its sidereal revolution is completed in 104 
yean and 806 days; and its greatest distance from the 
son is 8,896 millions of miles. 

Nxbvxs. ( See Nbhvocb Hybtkh.) 

XjtBVOtJS Disxiaxa, ner'-me .—Of the numerous dis¬ 
orders to whioh the human frame is liable, there are, 
perhaps, none which exert so extensive an influence, 
and are at the same time so little understood, ns the 
whole class of nervous diseases. The uert ous system 
is the presiding and governing power of the whole 
animal machine. Whether the pnlicnt sleeps or 
wakes* ante or suffers, all that he does or feels is through 
its agency. It not only governs individual parts, hut 
harmonises the action of all, binding together tbo 
various portions by the strongest ties of sympathy, so 
that toe well-being of one promotes the general good, 
and on* cannot suiter without affecting all. The suf¬ 
ferings and disorders to which it is liable are so varied 
in th«ir sources, so uncertain iu their nature, degree, 
and combination,—are attended fur the must pari with 
such different lesions, if attended witb any, that they 
toe not only difficult to describe whim first observed, 
but even more so to recognize when they recur. Con¬ 
necting as does this system the mental witli the 
pfcyriosl, the diseases affecting it -are not confined to 
the body, but invade the province of the mind itself. 
Nervous diseases are properly divided into structural 
and functional diseases of the nervous system; the 
loraser arising from some morbid change or lesion in 
the nerve strnctmes, tlm latter including those in 
wnick there is no morbid ehange or lesion to account 
for the symptoms. Structural diseases may be divided 
into—1. Those of the brain and spinal cord, and their 
coverings or membranes; snd $. diseases of the nerves. 
The brain -and spinal cord are subject to diseases 
affecting their membranes, their subetsnee, and their 
blood-vessels. (Bee Bunt, Disk test or ran.) Dis¬ 
eases of toe nerves them selvas are not numeross. 
They may arise from inflammation of the delicate 
fibrous sheath nhjch envelope the nerves, from the 
development of tumours near toe origin cor along the 
Mum, or amid ton ramification* of toe nerves; or 
from toe bulbous expansion of the extremities of. 
divided nerves, ooemriug aftetamnotuts saj and censing 
psinhd stumps. The functional Jsssssusof too nervous 
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system- manifest ttswaslvesby traagshw, .d ujito sigfcue 
suited eoadttfons of theproossses addMomilnte 
toms of toe-system ; ten* sen**, omuU^wml^Umbi. 

; They may besewMrated t»follow* j~4. ; Tm anteimto 
varieties of neuralgia, which are independent ofritasC#* 
of toe nerves or their centres (tee Nnrasx^tkW-*#;;, 
The various forms of iusanity and general mw!ijMg|~ 
where no morbid change occurs in ton Ini to'Mt' 
count for the symptoms.—3. Th« various sfealbitiosAwf 
mental und moral perversity, constituting toe ffiiWMlj 
known as hysteria, convulsions, paralysis of sshteBgrn 
and motion, &o.—4. Delirium tremens, that Aariten* 
ment of the nervous funetions manifested by (mat, 
illusions, hallucinations, mania, and muscular Cringe' 
bliug, which arises from exhaustion of tbe-WHI 
power produced by prolonged stimulation by atsradLw 
6. Chorea, or St. Vitus’s dance, an affection Occurring 
generally in young girls, and oonsiitiog in irregular 
contractions of the voluntary musolet, and' whichb*} 
been graphioallvdeBorihed as “insanity of themnadito. 

—0. The convulsions and paralyses that ooouriuUAHtey ' 
and childhood, from the irritation of teething, or from 
gastric and intestinal derangements.—7. Tetatras, Ot 
locked-jaw, a rigid spasm of the voluntary tout date 
arising from sn exalted state of the reflet fancttOO ft 
the spinal cord, sometimes spontaneous, but morefr*- 
quontly the result of lacerated wounds. Hydrophobia 
may be included under this head.—8. The srelOttd 
curious derangement known os catalepsy snd ecstasy. 
Epilepsy ib sometimes a purely functional, sometimes 
an organic disease. Those several diseeaes trill be 
found described under their ipeoial heads in-other 
part s of this work. It is one of toe remarkable features 
of immtal disorders, that they are frequently entailed 
by mimiory or imitation. The treatment of nsrvouk 
diseases often embarrasses too scientific practitioner 
and resists the most skiltul applications. The particular 
nervine mcdioiucs which wore formerly considered w 
specific remedies in such complaints have been gtvtet 
up, and the inode of treatment Is now more general 
and rational, being directed to the restoring and 
strengthening the general system by means of nourish¬ 
ing food, gentle exercise, bathing, tonics, do. It tell 
been held that the advance of civilization and tateub 
gene* has rendered the nerves more irritable, cud 
therefore more liable to be diseased ; hut* mote £l«*- 
qui-nt cause of nervous maladies is to be found in tW 
ciccssive use of tormented liquors, wine, tea, oaffsia, 
Ac., which impair the tone of too sit inaah. Bird tbtft 
gne rise to various forms of nervous disease. Betid St 
aUentnm to the state of the body, it is of tbo Utmost 
importance to strive to maintaiu a calm and UDi&riC 
state of mind, one not easily disturbed by the WOMBS 
ami uccidents of life. Tlie mind and tho body reciprit, 
cullv act upon each other and promote each Other?* 
health. The elements of mental discipline which, if 
Btcsdily pursued, fad not. to couduco not ouly to bsito 
of mini! and body, hut also to enduring comfort atm 
happiness, arc “the subjugation of gross appetite*) 
the subordination of ail turbulent or rodent maralsM' 
mental emotions ; the cultivation of Hie gentle.ml 
contemplative feelings, best cultivated isi domestic 
life and in reiinml social intercourse; and to* regular 
but moderate application of the mtelieutnal powers to 
some definite object or set of objects worthy Of OUrtOif.** 
—Ur. I Whale*. . :-.f, 

Neavona Sisrsw, in Anat. and Physhfi^aabtooto 
that portion of tlie organism of man by whioh to* MW 
is brought into connection with the physical WplfML 
The nervous system consists of two portions -or OCastti 
tuent systems, —the oerebro-spinal sad the sympathetic 
or gsfogfionio. The certrliro-spioal system itM$fr| Up 
brain and epinal cord, with toe nerves proceeding Jteaa 
them, and is dencHMuatedbyBiohat the nervous Mgteto 
of animal life. It includes those nervous orgwa in and 
through which are performed toe several fttnet' 
with which the mind hi more immSdistely connen 
as those relating to sensation and volition, fflift; 
thetic or gobglionie system, named tiff SWtet 'f 
sons system of organic life, oo mists %f • shorn 
gha extending ten the cranium to toe pehria 
each side Of the vertebral oeUnam, end from 
nerves with laughs proceed to to* ritosrtet* the 
rseio, atekwuaat, sad ps 1 -** 

The several organs of to 
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of tvfca different eobstenose, which differ from each 
other to density, odour, minute structure, end ofamai- 
eel composition. They ere the vesicular-nervous end 
the Iwxietemu matter, the former being ebo 
aelled the grey ar otoeritioae substance, the totter the 
white or-medullary. The former ie distinguished by 
ite -dark reddish-grey odour and soft ooniistence, end 
to found neoelly collected in maeiei and mingled with 
fibrous structure, as in the brain, spinal cord, and tho 
several ganglia, bat never in the nerves. The masses 
Constitute what ore termed nervous centres, being the 
organs in wbioh it U supposed that nervous force may 
be generated, and in which are accomplished all the 
torumt.reflections and other modes or disposing of 
lBtpre»ions when they sre not simply conducted along 
nerve-fibres. The fibrous nerve-substance, besides 
entering into the composition of the nervous centres, 
forms alone the nerves or cords of communication 
which connect the various nervous centres with the 
different tissues and organs. The vesiouiar nervous 
substance is oomposed, as its name implies, of vesicles 
or corpuscles, oommonly called nerve or ganglion cor* 
peseta, containing nuclei and nuoleoli; the vesicles 
Mtog imbedded either in a finely granular substance, 
M in foe brain, or in a capsule or nucleated cells, as 
to toa ganglia. Eaoh vesicle consists of an exceedingly 
delicate membranous wall inclosing a finely granular 
material, part of which is occasionally of s coarser hind 
■od of a reddish or yellowish-brown colour. Tho 
nuoleus is vesiouiar, much smaller than the vesicle, and 
adherent to some part of its anterior. The nucleolus. 
Which is inolosed within the nucleus, is vesicular iu 
fohn, of minute sire, and peculiarly clear aad brilliant. 
The utrve-norpuscles vary in shape and size; some are 
small, spherical, or ovoidol, with an uninterrupted out¬ 
line. The fibrous-nervous matter consists of two dif- 
foreot hinds of nerve-fibres, which are distinguished 
M the tabular fibre and the gelatinous fibre, in most 
nerves these two kinds ere intermingled, the tubular 
fibres being more numerous in the nerves of tho eore- 
bro-spinal system, the gelatinous predominating in tbo 
nerves of the sympathetic system. Tho nerve-fibres 
vary in sine, being largest within the trunk and 
branches of the nerves, where they measure from 
tdbs to siAitr of an inoh, und becoming gradually 
smaller as they approach the brain and epinal cord, and 
nsually, also, in the tissues in which they are distri¬ 
buted. In the grey matter of the brain and spinal cord 
they seldom measure more than rr,},!in to nJss ° r an 
toon. The tubular fibres, in a perfectly fresh state, 
present the appearance of simple membranous tidies, 
perfectly cylindrical, and containing the proper nerve- 
iubstaoce, a transparent oil-like and apparently homo¬ 
geneous material, but which, shortly alter death, un¬ 
dergoes a change, and has the appearance of being 
Composed of two different materials; the internal or 
central part, occupying the axis of the tube, bcoomea 
greytoh, while the outer or oorticol portion becomes 
opaque, and dimly granular or grumons, as if from a 
kma or coagulation. The gelatinous fibres constitute 
foe main part of the trunk and branches of the sympv 
thetic nerve, and are intermingled in various propor¬ 
tions in the cerebrospinal nerves. They are flattened, 
■Oft, and homogeneous in appearance, and when col¬ 
lected together in great numbers, they present a yel¬ 
lowish-grey coionr. They differ from the tubular 
fibres in being only one half or one third of their size, 
in toe absence of the double contour, their apparently 
uniform structure, and their yellowish-grey colour. 
The nerves are divided into two great classes,—-the 
eerabro-tpinsl, which proceed from the oerebjo-spinsl 
axis, and are the serves of animnl life, being distri¬ 
buted to the organs of the senses, the skin, and the 
muscles { and the eympethetic or gsnglionio nerves, 
Wbioh proceed from the ganglia of the aympathetic, 

' UUd are distribute chiefly to the viscera Bnd blood- 
vessels, and ore termed the nerves of organio life. 
The cerehro-epinal nerves consist almost exclusively of 
the tubular nerve-fibres, the gelatinous fibres existing 
only to very small proportion. Bach oerebro-sprasl 
nerve consists of numerous nerve-fibres collected 
together and inclosed to a membranous sheath. A 
c small bundle of primitive fibres so inclosed ie called a 
Ffose«l»« ,■ and if the nerve is of small size, it may cos- 
suit only Of a single funcatue; but if large.th* funeUli 


sre ««flleeted together Unto larger buodiee or fasoiculi, 
and sre bound together to s etongwn membranous 
investment termed the sheath. Nerves, totoeirooarse, 
subdivide into branches, end. these frequently com¬ 
municate with the brascM of a neighbouring nerve j 
but to these communications the nerve-fibres never 
coalesce, but merely pseetoto the sheath of toeadjjMent 
nerve, become intenuixed with the nerve-fibres, sad 
again pass on to become blended with the nerve-fibres 
in some adjoining faeeiculua. Every nerve-fibre in its 
course proceeds uninterruptedly from ite origin at s 
nervous centre to its destination; and however long 
its course, there is no branching or anastomosis, or 
union with the substance of any other fibres. The com¬ 
munications which take place between two or more 
nerves form what is colled a plexus, in wbioh the com- 
ponent nerves divide, then join, and again subdivide 
in such a complex manner that the individual fasoiculi 
bccomo most intricately interlaced. As toe email 
bundles of nerve-fibres approach their final and mi¬ 
nutest distribution in the several tissues, they com¬ 
monly form delicate “ terminal plexuses.” The pri¬ 
mitive fibres appear to terminate to various ways, as 
in loops, to plexuses, by branching, by free ends. The 
central termination of a nerve-fibre is that to MUeo- 
tion with a nerve-i -litre j the peripheral termination. 
Hint in conneotio. ;ith the different organs and tis¬ 
sues. The sympt o-tie nerve consists of tabular and 
gelatinous fibres .otermixed with a varying proportion 
of filamentous areolar tissue, and inclosed in a sheath 
of iiliro-nreolar tissue. Tlie tubular fibres ore for the 
moat part smaller than those composing the cerebro¬ 
spinal nerves, and their double contour is less distinct. 
The nerve-fibres both of the oerebro-spinal and sym¬ 
pathetic system convey impressions of a twofold kind, 
—the one the impressions made upon their peripheral 
extremities or parts of their course conveyed to the 
nervous centres, the other the impressions from the 
brain and other nervous centres to the ports to which 
the nerves are distributed. For this twofold office two 
distinct sets of nerve-fibres are provided,—toe sensi¬ 
tive, called also the centripetal or afferent nerves, which 
convey impressions from the periphery to the central 
and tlie motor, ceutrifugal, or efferent nerves, which 
transmit central impulses to the muscles, do. But 
with this difference in the functions of the nervss,there 
is no apparent difference in the struoture of toe nerve- 
fibres by which it might be explained. Nerve-fibres 
appear to possess no power of generating forge in 
themselves, or of originating impulses to motion; but 
they possess a certain property of conducting impres¬ 
sion!), but which is never manifested till some stimu¬ 
lus is applied. This property of nerves is called, ex¬ 
citability, irritability, or nervous force, and one of its 
peculiarities is the rapidity with which it travels along 
tho nerve-fibres. In many respects it resomblet elec¬ 
tricity, but the analogy between the two does not 
amount to identity. Almost all tilings toot can dis¬ 
turb the nerves from their passive slate, act os .sti¬ 
muli, and produce too same kind of effect, though not 
the same in degree, because that on which they act 
possesses but one kind of excitable lores. All Stimuli, 
internal or external, chemioal, mechanical, or electrics^ 
when applied to sensitive nerves, produce sensations, 
and when applied to motor nerves, excite contraptions. 
There are certain kinds of nerves, however, the drri&a- 
tion of which produces effects that are entire^ pecu¬ 
liar to themselves; thus, irritation of the optic nerves 
causes the sensation of light; of the auditory narvS, of 
sound, and of toe olfactory or gustatory nervety of 
smell and taste. It is a remarkable fact, that what¬ 
ever part of a sensitive nerve be.irritated, whether it 
be the eentre, middle, or extremity, tho seme sensation 
will be produced. (ff«§ Beam, firman Coen, Oav- 
ouow.)—Ref. Quoin's Anatomy, byfiharpey; Ofay's 
Anatom j ; Kirke’s Pkgtiolomi Carpenter's Unman 
PhgtMogg; Todd’s Cgelapetdia <>/ Amiiomg <t*d Phg- 
tiolngg ; Brown-Sequerd's Pkgtiologg gf Me 21 tr ms 
System. 

fixer, (Are Brans,} 

N KSTOSiaKS, nee-to'-re-gne, to Busies. Hist., were tbs 
followers of Nestorius, a bishop of fimtuliMpk to 
toe 6th century. In otranaotuiy * apposing- etttoto 
errors of his tone regarding only one nature in Qhristv , 
he went to too other outran*, aad main tatoed .not 






<mhr that hewasbolh’God sad'torn, but tifafrtte two 
nrifuroa «m dhlttect, •on tut th* actions aad’Mfufa* 
tions of Christ-item Son Of God w«* to be carefully 
discriminated from thorite! Christ ha the Boo of Hah. 
Hsno* he objected to the Tlrgitt Mary being atyled the 
mother bf God, beeatiae tt waa only tba haman nature 
of Christ that waa horn of her, seeing that God could 
neither be born nor die. Hie opinions were vigorously 
conibattd by fit. Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, and were 
condemn (4 by several eoenens, Westorius himaelf being 
declared guilty of blasphemy, deprived of hia bishopric, 
end lent into banishment, Hia followers, however, 
continued to increase, and hia doctrines were props- 
gated* throughout the East, particularly in Persia. A 
lametta Nestorian school was established at Hiaihis,and 
before the dose of the 6th century the heresy had 

2 treed over Chaldea, Assyria, Byria, Egypt, Arabia, 
o. In 16S1 e dispute arose among them respecting 
the eleotion of a patriarch; and at that time a section of 
them became reconciled to the Churoh of Home, and 
their patriarch waa consecrated by the pope. These 
Suited Nestorians are now commonly known as Chal¬ 
dean Christians, end are under the patriarch of Baby, 
ion. The non-united Hestorians still remain as a dis¬ 
tinct body, end inhabit principally the western part of 
Persia, amounting to about 70,000. 

Nrmt. (See Ubtica.) 

MimiiE-BAHH, net'-tl-riuh (Lat. urticaria), in Med., 
is a disease characterised by a rash, or eruption of the 
skin, attended with intense itching, and taking its name 
from the close resemblance it bears to that produced by 
the stinging of nettles. The eruption consists of little 
solid eminences of irregular outline, but generally 
roundish or oblong, and cither white or red, or (which 
is most eommon) both red and white; the whiteness 
occupying steadily the central and most projecting part 
of the Spot, or becoming manifest there when the in¬ 
teguments ere put upon the stretch. It is accompanied 
with intense heat, and a burning or tingling in the 
affected spots. Ho part of the body is exempt from 
aettie-rasn. There are two varieties of this disorder, 
one of which is regarded as acute, the other as chronic, 
fend dither persistent or intermittent. The acute form 
is Usually preceded or attended with feverishness, and 
* feeling of general uneasiness, headache, nausea, aud 
vomiting. In general it appears in tho morning, van¬ 
ishes in the course of a few hours, and perhaps reap¬ 
pears again twice or thrice during the day. It usually 
disappears entirely in six or eight days. The chronic 
form of this complaint is intractable and difficult to 
remove, coming and going for a lengthened period, 
butwHh tittle or no feverishness. In most cases, pro¬ 
bably in all, this disease arises from some derange¬ 
ment, manifest or latent, of the stomach, und it may 
frequently be traced to the use of some particular 
artfeiee or food ; as shell-ilsh, oatmeal, mushrooms, Ac. 
It Is Very rarely fatal, and the treatment is simple. 
The great thing is to ascertain and avoid the offending 
article of food ; and by means of a light diet and mild 
laxative medicine, the disease may usually be got rid 
Of ta a few days. An emetic is frequently ot great 
Service in expelling the offending substance. A few 
grains of rhubarb, or rhubarb and magnesia, taken 
drily, test before breakfast and just before dinner, have 
been found to oure chronic cases of long standing. 
Dotting the itching surface with flour will bo found to 
afford temporary relief. 

HBDBax.au., nu-rtU'-te-A (Gr. neuron, a nerve, and 
atgoe, pais), is as increased and perverted sensation 
is S serve, ariaingfrom some disease affecting the func¬ 
tion or structure of the nerve or its centres. It is thus of 
two kinds,—functional, when unconnected with organic 
lesion at any part of the nerve’s course or at the ner¬ 
vous Centres, or, as is more frequently the case, struc¬ 
tural, connected with some organic change, acute or 
chronic, more frequently the latter, at some part of 
the serve’s course or at the nervous centres. The 
wines of neuralgia are various, and generally ob¬ 
scure. They may be either constitutional or local; 
the former arisipg from some enfeebled state of the 
body or as' impoverished condition of the blood, the 
latter from-inflammation of the enveloping sheath of 
the nerve*, or the rievetopmeut of tumours sew or 
along their course. It may.riao be caused by the efr. 
eolation of poisonous secretions, as urea, bile, to* fa. 
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pain ftfateawe) hot intermittent; 
aud abrupt fait* departure-: shooting w FM _ 

Me Character, and often quite aseruuetingi'rj 

excited by the riighteet external iiqprcasioe, . b_ 

dom aggravated by Arm pressure os the part.—ehtbo 
contrary, often relieved thereby. The treatment »«*•*> 
wrily depends mneh upon the causa whence it tet* 
oeeda. when it arises from an enfeebled or impitat 
rished state of body, tonics, nourishiag diet, iristh 
door exercise are to.be employed; and in tbeawof 
oases the treatment has to be directed toMmovfapAfcs 
oauses from which it springs. Where it depends On 
the pressure of tumours that nan be removed, titapofa 
will generally disappear with the removal of the Caste- 
In inflammation ot the nerve-sheath, local aorisfar- 
irritntion by cupping, blisters, issues, i setont) to-, 
usually gives relief and generally effeots a Q 0 I». 
porary relief in all forms of neuralgia may benbtrinod 
by the administration of powerful *nodyaot»,fefefagb* 
phme, used either externally or internally. ■ • .■si 

Nbuboptkba, nu-rop'-te-rn (Gr, ueuroa, a netrt, 
and pteron, a wing), one of the great classes iqto'wjMh 
the insect world is divided. It comprises tba iOM* 
gon-JUee, Muy-Jliee, aud similar species. The Net ir m. 
tera are distinguished by their two upper Wings, which 
are membranous, generally naked, diaphanous,,, ibd 
similar to the under ones in texture and properties; 
they are also distinguished by tho number of titose 
organs, well as by their mouth, which ie either fitted 
for mastication or else furnished with mandible* and 
true maxillae. The abdomen is destitute of a sting, 
and is merely furnished with an ovipositor. Thnr 
antennas are usually setaceous, and composed of nume¬ 
rous joints. They have two or three simple eyes^fend 
the trunk is formed of three segments united-sfa a 
single body, distinct from the abdomen, end bearing 
six legs; tho first of these segments is usually very 
short, and in the form of a collar. The number:.,of 
joints m the tarsi varies. The body is usually elongated, 
and with rather soil, or with slightly squamoifs tegu¬ 
ments ; the abdomen is always sessile. Many of-tbrae 
insects are carnivorous in their flret state and ibthelr 
last. Some merely experience a semi-metamorpho¬ 
sis, the rest a complete one; but the larvm bevo aeae- 
rally six hooked feet, which they employ to.reeoh tfatir 
food. Cuvier divides the neuropterens into fpprdif¬ 
ferent varieties, which lie characterUes as follows rsl. 
Carnivorons iusects subject to a semi-metamorphosis, 
with aquatic larvae; 2. carnivorous insects subject Jto 
a complete metamorphosis, with either equetfa <i»w> 
reslnal laris;; 3. carnivorous at omnivorous tern 
trial insects, subject to e semi-metamorphosis* 6. 
bi vorous insects, subject to a complete metamorphi 
with aquetio larvm that construct portable dwelli 
The first family is termed the SulntUeonee, ‘ com 
posed of tho order Odenata of Fabrkius, andof 
genus Ephemera (which *•«). The second family.is 
composed of the Planipennee, composed of the mnere 
Fauorpata of Latreille; and the PUeipennet, himMf 
the genera Fhryganea of Linnaras, belong to t.hs tihfiril 
family. (&eel>BAQoir-ri.x, EpuxMXBx.JMxT.BnX.to,) 

Heutbb, nu'-ter (Let., neither), in Gram., RgtunW 
that gender of nouns whioh is neither masculine,.ttar 
feminine. Neuter aerie, also celled tatranritief^gro 
thorn which represent or give effect in IsiwiMata a 
condition or operation,—I /off, fa, (Stv«l*o,«rttble 
on Gbammab.) , 

Nbdtbai. Bodies, nu'-tral, in Cbem* neutral fames 
are those which exhibit neither an alkaline nor An 
acid reaction, and which neither not as hsaim jflfjti 
acids.’ In organic chemistry they ere generally 4 m- 
vinguished by the absence or the Anal a at the end of 
the word; such, for initanoe, sa paraffin, oaphtifafin, 
•teoHD, salicin, bensol, and many others. Tney lpfab 
their compounds by the displacement of. OUC Of ttMrs 
of those atoms by one or more atoms of scmsot&er 
substance. 

NErTBAXiTV, nu-Ml'-e-te (tot. neuter, sMt 
International tow, is the impartial position mpti 
by one nation with regard, to others which *?* 

A neutral nation may reader 4(> 

belligerents which do sot n ra rawri te 
fa carrying on the war; tmt it caDBOt eunpk 
with troop*, arms, nr smmwdtion, unless, indeed, it 
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mtf be-to tent* ff Manta treaty entered Into bates# 

theootnTaenoeinent of tbs war. A neutral cannot re- 
Atae to one briigHNak mat it baa allowed to the atom, 
(See law o* hfasthn.) 

V*w*omftun» Doe, nu'found-ldnd, a well-known 
and aplendid variety of the canine raco, remarkable 
for ita strength, nobility of character, eegecity, and 
attaohment to ita maater. There is no doubt that this 
dog derived Ha origin from the large Spanieh dogs 
whteh Were tntrodneed into America by the early 
diadoyerera; and that from thence it waa brought over 
to Bufope. The nativea of Newfoundland made them 
daatf aledges and oarta, and put them to other degra¬ 
ding naea. The rigours of the climate, and the aii&- 
cully of procuring food for the dogs, were, however, 
unfavourable both to the production of nuuibers and 
the ibU development of the frame. The English variety 
hoe been so eutivatod that it ie widely different, both 

in shape, alae, and appearance, from the original stock, 

which is now extinct in Newfoundland. Many anec- 
dotea are related of the Newfoundland clog’s courage 
in taring livee, ao much so that he is esteemed one of 
the moat honourable members of the Humane Society. 
The following anecdote with regard to hia intelligence 
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is extracted from Jesse's "Anecdotes of Dogs’* i—A 
gentleman of Suffolk on an excursion with his friend, 
waa attended by a Newfoundland dog, which soon 
became the subject of conversation. The master, after 
a warm eulogium upon the perfections of his canine 
favourite, assured his companion that he would, upon 
receiving the order, return and fetch any article he 
should wave behind, from any distance. To confirm 
this assertion, a marked shilling was put under a largo 
square atone by the tide of the road, being first allow n 
to tha dog. The gentlemen then rode on tor three 
sad®#, whan the dog received the signal from his master 
to return for the shilling he had been seen to put under 
toe atone* The dog-turned back; the gentlemen rode 
on sad reached home; but to thoirsurprise and disap¬ 
pointment, the hitherto faithful messenger did not 
return during the day. It afterwards appeared that 
he had gone to the place where the shilling was depo¬ 
sited, but the atone Doing too largo for hu strength to 
remove, he had stayed howling at the place till two 
howamsB riding by, and attracted by his seeming dis¬ 
tress, Stopped to lock at him, wheu one of them alight¬ 
ing, removed the stone, end seeing the shilling, put it 
inhfapocket, not at the time conceiving it to be the 
object of the dog’s search. The dog followed their 
horses fig twenty miles, to an inn where they stopped, 
remrined undisturbed in the room where they tup¬ 
ped, followed the chambermaid into their bedchamber, 
and secreted himself under one of the beda. The pos- 
rosier of the shilling hung hia trousers upon a nail 
*T toe bedside; but when the travellers were both 
deep, the dpgtadk tUn in hit mouth, and leaping 
of Uis window, whisk We# left open on aeeount.of 
Fheat, reached to# houae of lua master a# four 
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marked shitting, a watch awdjUoney, thn#w«jeratn«nM 
upon bring advertised, wham the whole ttytetory wa*. 
soon unravelled, to the admiration of aU yfjr^Tti. 
The Newfoundland dog is, in tamper, as genet-on* a# 
he is brave, and never tyrannises over dogs smaller than 
himself. I 

Nxw - JmnaUiix Cannes. (5»« Swtsuunp*. 

GIXHB.) 

Nkw PuTonisra. (Sits Nno-Ptazoinacs.) 

N KWarxrxKB, nuzd-pai-pen, are a class of literary 
publications issued at short and atated intervals, and ■ 
containing intelligence of passing events. Dome refer 
the origin of newspapers to the acta diurna (which Mi) 
of the ancient Bomans i but the exact nature of these 
publications is somewhat doubtful. In modem Europe 
the newspaper makes ita first appearance in Venice 
during the war waged by that repulilie against tog 
Turks in IG03, when written sheets of news were circa, 
lated by the government; and eventually these were 
issued regularly cnee a month. (Sic Gxzbttb.) It, 
was formerly believed that newspapers were first esta¬ 
blished in England about the time of the Spanish Ar¬ 
mada, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth; but the 
specimens preserved in the British Museum, andloog 
regarded as authentio, ’ e recently been proved to 
bo forge lies. The first . ..hentio English newspaper, 
as far as is now known, vis issued on 23rd May, 1622, 
and entitled “ The Weekly Item from Italy, Germany, 
Ac., London, printed by J. D., for Nicholas Bourne 
and Thomas Archer." Before this time it had been the 
custom for great men to have each his news letter- 
writer, whose duty it was to keep hia master or patron 
well informed, during his abseuce from court, of ail that 
was transpiring; and this duty at length passed into a 
calling; nod an “intelligenceoffice” established, which, 
by means of those letters, circulated the news among its 
various customers, Afterwards, about tbs beginning of 
the 17th centurv, small quarto pamphlets of news be. 
gan to be occasionally published; as Wcieeefhm Spaine, 
AWm out of Holland, Ac. The first attempt at par¬ 
liamentary reporting in a newspaper was made in 
Kill ; t.l\e first ndun-tisement was inserted in 10#B, anfi 
the first paper exclusively devoted to advertisement* 
and shipping intelligence appeared in 1857. At first, 
newspapers treated chiefly of foreign affairs ; but on 
the breaking out of the civil war, in the time of 
Charles I., home politics excited attention, and nume¬ 
rous partisan sheota were published advocating the 
views of one party or another. These chiefly appeared 
under the titles of Mercuries, Intelligencers, -Diurnal*; 
and among the most distinguished of them were the 
jllcreuriue Britannicuc, Afveciirms Pragmatical, Mor- 
curiue Political, and Mercuriiu Aulicut. Among the 
most distinguished editors of this period wareNednam, 
Birkenhead, Digby, and Heylin ; the first of whom fa 
said to have been “ the Goliali of tbe Philistines,” the 
writer "whose pen, in comparison of others, was like 
a weaver’s beam.” Many of these papers were re- 
markable for their coarseness and bitterness) hut 
after the Restoration the censorship of the press be¬ 
came more stringent, aud a monopoly of newapspan 
was attempted to bo set. up in favour or Roger I/Ei-, 
trnnge, who was authorized to search for and arise ad 
unlicensed and treasonable booka and papers. The 
first numhor of the Ozfbrd Gazette (the court being 
then at Oxford on ueconut of the great plague in Eon* 
don) appeared on 14tli November, 1685, and became., 
the London Gazette with tbe fourteenth Dumber, issued. 
5th February, 1868. (See Oxzvrn.) The excitement 
which attended the "PopishPlot" and’toe " Exclu¬ 
sion BiU” largely mareased tbe number of newspapers, 
without much elevating their character; and increased; 
efforts were made on the part of government to sup- .< 
press unlicensed publications, while offender* ’—‘ 
punished with atrocious severity- Tbe licensing 
was not abolished until after the accession at Wu 
and Mary. The first commercial newspaper, toe' (Mji 
Mercury,' waa pabliehed in 1675; toe first lite rary 
paper, the Xfiwvertut Libra rice, in 1680; the first 
sporting paper, the Jookay’e Intelligencer, in 1663; tow- 
first medical papar in 1686. Tbe publishers atom t» v 
have been sometimes at*. Ide# for hews to flB tori* , 
sheets, and in some cooes portions of to^papey were 


hi toe morning with tha priae he had mnde free jlril blank* in order, aa wa* said, that any 

























































haehtrs mind toobfiraa ocoatry Mend or corrospen¬ 
dent, hlrown private ftsrinei or 

the Agra-ira wrardf <Sf dra" On* jpuhUsber, when- 
•m^tbWiww » dearth of news, adopted the expe- 
dtontof filling no the Mans apnea into a sufficient por- 
tiph frcs-toe Bible, It was sot till the reign of Queen 
Ann that toe newspaper nw became really eminent 
for intellectual power ana talent. The first London 
daily newspaper, the Daily Onrant, appeared in 1703; 
and aeon alter Defoe commenced bis famous paper the 
XeoUw. Shortly after this, appeared those series of 
publications the Toiler, Spectator, Guardian, do., 
vrhioh, though not strictly belonging to the family of 
newspapers, had much in common with them. In 1710 
appeared the JOtamitur, and was followed by the Whig 
Examiner* The same year appeared the Vrituh lifer* 
easy. The increasing popularity and influence of the 
newspaper press oould not ihil to be distasteful to the 
government, and prosecutions were multiplied, but 
with small sneoess. At length a newspaper tax was 
suggested as the most effectual way lor suppressing 
libels, and in 1712 a duty of one halfpenny on papers 
of half a sheet or Tees, end a penny on those of half a 
sheet to a sheet, was imposed. Towards the middle of 
the oentury the provisions and the penalties of the 
Stamp Act were made more stringent, and the gaol 
population largely increased by the number of offence* 
against it. Notwithstanding this, the popularity of 
newspapers continued to increase. In 1757 the aggre¬ 
gate number of copios of newspapers sold in JSugland 
was about 7,000,Out); in 1700 it was about 9,00i»,000, 
and In 1787 upwards of 10,000,000. The North llriton, 
edited by Wilkes, first appeared in 1702; and the 
same year the Englishman was established, which 
attracted much notiae about 1706, on account of several 
articles in it by Burke. The letters of Junius began 
to appear in the Public Advertiser in 1707, and con* 
trlbutsd powerfully to raise the political importance 
of the newspaper press. During the long reign of 
George III., the history of newspapers is marked by 
a series of restrictions and criminal prosecutions; and 
tbs severe punishments initiated upon the writers and 
publishers served only to extend the influence of the 
pram. In 1750 an additional halfpenny had been added 
to the tax; in 1780 it wm increased to twopenue ; in 
1797 to twopence-halfpenny, in 1801 to tlirecpciice- 
halfpenny; and in 1815 to fourpdnoe, less a discount of 
20 per cent. Penalties of all kinds wore also enhanced, 
«»4 obstructive regulations multiplied. About the end 
of tbs 18th century the leading London newspapers 
wen the' Morning Chronicle (founded in 1709), the 
Morning Poet (1772), the Morning Herald M781), the 
Timet (1785), and the Morning Adiwrtiser (17IH). The 
Morning Chronicle was begun by 'William Woodfail, 
who was succeeded as editor in 1789 by J. Perry, un¬ 
der Whose active management it came to be very suo- 
OMtltai, and numbered among its contributors many 
yonthfnl aspirants to literary fame. The Morning Poet, 
after !t passed into the hands of P. and D. Stuart, in 
XfWf Mae to great eminence, and reckoned among its 
contributors Coleridge, Macintosh, Southey, Lamb, 
and Wordsworth. The Time*, which was afterwards 
destined to ealipse oil the other papers, was at this 
time fighting its way to the front rank. It waa com¬ 
menced by Mr. Walter, on the 18th January, 17H5, 
under the title of the London Daily Universal Regie, 
ter, which was, on 1st January, 1788, onsnged to The 
Timet, or Daily Wnhserml Negater. In 1813 there 
were'flO journals circulating in London; of which 8 
were panlishedwvery morning, 7 every evening (the 
first evening paper basing been established as early as 
1778),, T every other evening, 18 every Sunday (the 
first Sunday paper had appeared in 1788), and 18 
weekly on other days. On 29th November, 1814, tbe 
Timet eras, for the first time, printed by steam-power, 
which it annonnoed u“ the greatest improvement non¬ 
nested with printing since the discovery of tbe art it¬ 
self, In 1816 the number of newspapers in tbe United 
Kingdom *a»2Mi vis.,fill is London (16daily), 122 in 
other parts of England snd Woles, 29 in Scotland, end 
48 In.Ireland. GehbeU'a weekly Political Register, 
esta dg ished in 1*02, Waa very popular about this time, 
* Urge circulation. The cessation of tbe 
weaned to a greater re pr esen t ation of literature rad 
rat io ftras; rad i* 1 m 4 series of sways, ty 
* jaw■ 


HsiUtt MflLciifc StttttJ 
under ttetfile ofTh*" 
same thneMr.Barnes me 
of tbe Tmts, And by hit talent „ 

the chief instruments in raising it to Its peasw{ 
tion. On the 29th January, 1820, the Timet cat 
on a double sheet, oomposad of eight pages, of 
eight oolnmna. The He term exoitement 
creased the sale of the Times and of tha 0 
snd in 1832 there was one newspaper to every 
of the population, as against one to every #, 
1821, rad one to everydlOJMQ in 1782, At th 
numerous unstamped papers made their appear* 
the Poor Man's Guardian, People’e CeneenmHut 
don Democrat, ha., mostly of a fiercely revotati 
character, and competing with enah other in WM 
city of their writings. The True Aib, edjtoa,1 
Bev. W.J. Fox, subsequently M.P. far Otphsi* 
counted Latnan Blanchard and Leigh Htmeu 


the number uf journals published in tha Unltsa Kliup7 
dom was about 100, and of copies passing through the ' 
post-ntHces of Great Britain and Ireland, nearly 
■t2,ooo,Oi h). A new stimulus was given to newtpwra 
enterprise in 1830 by the reduction of the stamp-duty 
from fonrponee to a penny, causing, Its the first yew!', 
of the full operation of the new rat, an. increase of 7 ' 
8,000,(X)0 in the stamps issued, rad of 61 in the mum* 
her of newspapers. The Eeonomitt, celebrated lot its 
finanoial and commercial statistics and disquisitions, 
was established in 1837 by Mr. Wilson, whose abjfitje' 
subsequently raised him'to tbe secretaryship of the 


subsequently raised him to tbe secretaryship of toft 
Treasury. The TUuetratei London Newt was founded* 
in 1818 by Mr. Herbert Ingram. The railway sutiriat 
produced, m Loudon, many newspapers devotsd to 
railway matters; but only three of them (the M ai ltt ajt 
Timet, Railway Journal, and Railway Record) sursfrea 
the crisis of 1846. Tbe Daily Newt was established^ 
in 1H48, under the editorship of Charles DickensT/ 
j who published in it his “ Sketches from IMfcr ' 
but soon yielded bis plooe to Mr. Charles Vfwtsvn 
llilke. It soon attained a circulation second antdW 
that of the Timet ; but it hse since declined, Vkti 
average daily circulation of the Timet In IMf >«•* 
29,591; in 1819, 35,226; in 1832, 42,884; rad in ffiMk ' 
51,(148; about double the aggregate of all th* other 
daily morning journals. In 1863 the advertisement 
duty was abolished. A powerful impulse was give* 
to tbe press in 1855 by the abolition of the etampeaMV'., 
as a tax, making it optional with tbe publishers totiraf 
the atamp as a postage stamp. In 1864, the aggye&fififi 
number of stamps issued to newspapers was 107^J9wD6$fe'' 
producing a duty of £v46,050. The following, >0 rottim' 
no in hers, was the circulation of the principal pegViHL 
during 1854. London Daily Papers.—Timet, 18,Q0Qjlfi6f ” 
Morning Advertiser, 2,400,000; Daily Newt, 

Morning Herald, 1,160,000; Morning CraMwffe.' 
973,000; Globe, 850,000. London Weekly Papmmx**? 
Newt of the World, 5,673,000; lUaetrated LondonNsjn If; 


Lift in London, 1,160,000. English Country Dafi 
Liverpool Mercury, 912,000; Asads Mercury, 7ftt 
Stamford Mercury, 689,000; Birmingham Jot 
660,000; Manchester Examiner, 636,000 StqffhH 
Advertiser, 426,000; Leeds Timet, 421,9007 i 
Papers. —Edinburgh, North British Ad v* r il s s r,k04 
Scotsman, 350,000; Witness ,297,000; Gtatgow t 
day Poet, 727,000; North British MM, i 

now Herald, 541,000; Aberdeen JohtpM , 1 jjH 
Irish Papers.—Dublin Telegraph, KSfitSSy jwn 
press, 748,000; Saunders's News Letter, fmjtf&t 
man's Journal, 480,000 •, Belfast NorthemWiddMl 
Daily Mercury, 210,009; Obrfc ConsttfutmT? * 
In 1866 (during one half of which the 'COthpt 
stomp bad been abolished) the somber of napen 


in tbe preceding year. In 18661 
papers that passed through t|«i 
71^908,0'^, raSridf Ihece raoiot 4 
l imptes«ras|^%ra4pradtal!tfiii 
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*4&mp. In 1869 ibe number «m only 70JSOOftDO, owing 
the grestly increased number sent w parcel* by 
railway. After the abolition of the stamp duty, a 
number ofpenrty paper* started into existence, which 
the resent abolition of the paper duty has still further 
inareaseiit On the abnliliou of the stamp duty, the 
Tin tee- reduced its pnce from hi. to 4rf.; and on the 
abolition of the paper duty, a further reduction to 3d. 
was effected. Aa there is now no record of the numher 
of copies printed, it is impossible to give more then 
approximations j but it ia understood that the daily 
average of The Timet exceeds 410,000. Some or the 
londOtt daily penny papers hare an immense circula¬ 
tion. On one oecasiou the Standard asserted that it 
minted 100,000 oopies ; and more recently the Daily 
Telegraph announced an issue of upwards of 200,000 
copies, In London there now exist a considerable 
number of halfpenny papers of a local character, and 
depending in a great measure on advertisements; as 
fte Clerktnwell Newt, Islington Gazette, Sic. Borne of 
the morning papers also publish second editions as 
evening papers, under the same names; as the Evening 
Star, Svtning Standard. There are upwards of 150 
weekly papers published in London, including the 
diketunun, Saturday Hr - fw, London Eenietc, Specta¬ 
tor, Brett, Hunch; and many devoted to special 
branches of science or Brt, as the Builder, Lancet, 
Solicitor's Journal, Boll's Life in London, Sporting 
Life, ha. Among the weekly papers which attain Die 
highest circulation, are the illustrated London News 
aim the Illustrated Timet. Most of tho cheap weekly 
paper* are ultra liberal in politics. There are in alt 
about 600 newspapers published in England, ISO in 
Scotland, and 130 in Ireland. Before a newspaper can 
bo established, a notice must be given at the inland 
Revenue Office, Somerset House, nr at the district 
Stamp-office whore the contemplated publication is tr 
tniK, in the form of a declaration, stating the title of 
the intended paper, quoted literally; the place where it 
is to he printed, giving the number of the bouse, tho 
Same of the street, and of the parish in which it is 
situated; and the like particulars respecting the place 
of pttblieatiou, if it differs from the place of printing; 
the Christian and surnames of the printers and pub¬ 
lishers; the number of shares into whieh the property 
is divided, whenever the number, exclusive of the 
printer and publisher, exceeds two; and the Christian 
and surnames, residences, and occupations of every 
proprietor, with the number of shares belonging to 
ekeo, when exceeding two, exclusive of the printer and 
publisher. This declaration must be made by the pro¬ 
prietor, or two proprietors, or by two of llio largest 
shareholders, where the number exceeds two, who 
must also furnish two respectable householders as 
sureties against the publication of seditious, blasphe¬ 
mous, or personal libels, to the amount of £400 in 
Lendon and £300 elsewhere. The paper, when pub¬ 
lished, mnst have across the bottom of the last page, 
or the last oolumn, the names and residences of the 
printer and publisher, the place of publication, the 
date end tile prioe; and a copy of tho paper, which is 
paid fbr, transmitted to the Stamp-office on tho day of 
publication, or the day after, or within three days, all 
under a penalty of £20 for each offence. The impressed 
Stamp Carries the paper bearing it through the post- 
offiee for ahy number of re-transmissions, within fifteen 
dajre of publication. The stamp is one penny to a 
superficies of print on one side of the paper, not ex¬ 
ceeding 2,296 square inches; when with supplement 
•xeeedmg that quantity, then an additional stamp of 
One halfpenny for a supplement not exceeding a super¬ 
ficies on one side of more than 1,148 square inches of 
minted matter. Unstamped newspapers go by post at 
tea book-post rate of a penny for four ounces. Em¬ 
ployed upon each morning paper in London, there are 
sn editor, and one or two sab-editors, with salaries 
tanging worn nix up to twelve, or even eighteen or 
more guineas a week; from ten to fourteen regular 
reporters, at from fonr to six guineas a week; from 
thirty to thirty-five compositors in the printing office; 

one or two readers for correcting proofs; besides olerks, 
errand boys, Ac. Each paper of any atandingmust 
•no have foreign correspondents In various parte, some 
Of whom are paid its huh on eight or ten guineas a 
week. Bends* the r«ga&? reporters of a newspaper, 
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there are what ar* known aa the “penny a Jins" re¬ 
porters, who are not attached to any particular news¬ 
paper, but furnish article* of intelligence, police 
reports, &o„ to several, at lid. or lid. per line. The 
aggregate charge for copy furnished by these person* 
forms a considerable item in the weekly expenditure of 
a newspaper. The oity editor ha* from four to seven 
guineas for his daily money article. The salaries paid 
for theatrical, musical, and other article* on art, are 
comparatively small, and vary considerably. There 
mutt also be subscriptions to a variety of special pub¬ 
lications, and a great variety of foreign, colonial, and 
provincial papers must also be bad, either by exchange 
or subscription. Tho news at the clubs, especially 
the Reform and Carlton, must also be had and paid for. 
The expense of sending reporters and correspondent* to 
distant meetings, and of getting their dispatohes, ia 
also heavy, sometimes a special engine being employed 
ut. an expense of £26 or £30. The overland mail and 
the electric telegraph ore expensive. Mr. Thornton 
Hunt, for soiuo time managing editor of 'the Daily 
News, set don n the aggregate weekly expenses ol that 
paper at £520. The chief duty of the editor begins, 
strictly speuking, upon the publication of the evening 
papers. 11 o remains at ilia post till a late hour, pre¬ 
pared to write comm ts on the foreign new* a* it. 
arrives (a duty m wb 1 h* is generally assisted by hia 

sub-editor , and to (It .in, in a lcading'article attention 
to any topic of iuicre ,l before tho public. During tho 
iting ol parliament ho is compelled frequently to 
remain in the office until two or three o'clock in the 
morning; and such is I he energy with which the public 
press in the me*~'Uolis is conducted, that frequently a 
leading article, , nearly a column, is written at two 
o’clock i ' he morning ou soma sabicct which had been 
discussed an hour nr two previously in the House of 
Commons. The most extraordinary part of a morning 
papet is tho reporting During the sittings of parlia¬ 
ment, the reporters of the lending papers attend by 
turns, one succeeding the other, according to previous 
arrangement, each remaining in the house lur half or 
three quarters of an hour, and, when relieved, arrang¬ 
ing his notes in a room appropriated for the pu pose. 
Most of the persons to engaged are gentlemen of sdn- 
catic , aud frequently law-students. Their notes are 
generally taken in short-hand; but it has been known 
that certain gentlemen have acquired dexterity enough 
to follow a speaker by maans of an abbreviated form 
of long-hana. A speech is seldom printed verbatim, 
from tne impossibility of finding room in a newspaper 
for all that a member says. Newspapers, in London, 
are sold by the publishers to newsmen or newsvendors, 
by whom they arc distributed to the purchasers - 
town and country. The newsmen, who are tho retailors, 
receive for their business of distribution a regulated 
allowance. In France, nearly one-half of the total 
number of periodical publications are issued in tho 
metropolis. The number of Parisian journals which 
treat of politics and public economy, and are conse¬ 
quently under bonds to the government, and liable to 
a stamp dnty of six ceutimcs, is estimated at about 
forty, and the non-political publications at neatly 800, 
The principal political doily journals of Paris are the 
Momtcnr (official government organ), Bretts, Siicle, 
Constifufionnrt, Bays, Batrie, Journal die Dibait, 
Gazette dc Fcapce, Meleager, Monde (ultramontane, 
successor of the Uniecre, suppressed in I860), Opinion* 

Nationals, and Tr —o-c——sv -- — 

blished in 1816, 


oopious extracts 

of Paris. The principal illustrated newspaper* are the 
Illustration, Le Monde illuitri. Z’Unioers Uhutri, 
aud Le Journal pour Tout. Tne number of daily 
journals published in Madrid, in the beginning of 1861, 
was about thirty, the most important being the Clamor 
Publico and SepaSa. In Portugal, the government 
organ, ZHorio do Govemo, and some bslf-doten others, 
are published in Lisbon, and a like number in Oporto 
and other cities. The number of newspapers pnbhthed 
in Germany is estimated at about 1,400k In Berlin, toe 
principal are the Vottitdie ZiilunylTor the middle 
classes), Spenerteht Zeituug (generally conservative 
and semi-reactionary), Nsui Prsustiecie Zeitant (tap 
‘ ‘ (h Tory or fend*) party organ), VedkftriiMng l6rga» 
tiia working das*)*, dam&rttic), sSatSO-SUtu^ 
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(democratto, and distingniihadfor fta foreign corre¬ 
spondence). In Vienna, the Wiener Zeitma (tit 
official government organ), OoAnUkUehe ZeHitng, 
Bottau-Zeitung, Wanderer, Ottdnteehe Pott, Pretie. 
InAugabnrg, the celebrated Allgemeine Zeitnng. In 
Cologne, the XSfateho Zeitnng (moderately liberal, 
atad conducted with great ability). In Leipsie, the 
DtHtWhe Allgmrin* Zeitnng. The first newapaper 
published hi the United States woe issued at Boston 
September 28,1600. In 1754 the number was 37, and 
in 1800 it had increased to 200. In 1828 the number 
liad increased to 852, with a yearly issue of 68,000,000 
copies. In 1850 the number hod risen'to 2,800, with 
on annnal circulation of 426,400,978 copies, or an 
average of 21-81 copies to each person in the popular 
tion, and of 12'9Journals to every 100,000 inhabitants. 
The number of daily newspapers in 1850 was 264, with 
an average oirculntion of 3,200 copies each. No ofli- 
'j #i.<) statement of the number of journals in I860 has 
vet been published; hut it is believed that tlie number 
i i.f-8 not mnch exceed that of I860. The Hew York 
jfcraltl was commenced in 1835 by James Gordon 
Bonnet, and in 1861 it was Btatod to have an average 
daily circulation of 85,000. Tho Tribune was begun by 
Horace Greeley on April 10, 18 H, and in 1861 the 
daily edition had reached a circulation of 53,000, the 
semi-weekly of 24,000, and the weekly of 205,000. Tho 
Hew York Timet was established in I860 by Henry J, 
Raymond, urn) has a circulatnm of 50,000 daily, 12,0n0 
semi-weekly, and 25,000 weekly. Tho total circulation 
of the Now York dailies exceeds 800,000 a day. borne 
of the weekly papers have an immense circulation ; as 
Harper'* Wrrkh;, Frank Leslie ’* Illustrated He i- 
paper, ami the ifew York Ledger of Robert Bonner; 
i he lost having at times exceeded 400,000 a week.— 
Ref. Aicx. Andrews’ History qf British Journalism; 
English Qycfapadia; Encyclopedia Britannica; Hew 
American Cyclopedia. 

Nbw Stub, in Cbron., the name applied to the 
days of the vear according to the Gregorian calendar, 
adopted in England by statute in 1752. The errors in 
the Julian method of computing the yea. having long 
attracted the attention of astronomers, Polio Gregory 
Xllt. undertook to reform the Roman calendar, anu 
the alteration mnde by him in 1582 created what is 
commonly called tho New fitylp, but which was some¬ 
times called the Roman Style, while the calendar ob¬ 
tained the name, through its creator, of Gregorian. 
After great consideration, that pontiff published his 
new calendar, m which ten days were deducted from 
the year 1582, by calling what, according to tho old 
calendar, would have been the 5th October, the 15th 
October, 1582. The difference between the old style 
and the new style is at the present time twelve days; 
after the year 1900, and until the year 2100, the diffe- 
mitt will consist of thirteen days. (Nee Cm.itnn.iii,) ] 

Newt, nnfe , a smelt reptile, of which there are! 
many varieties, tho principal one being termed the 
great water-newt (Tritna palustris). Tbis specimen, 
when it is full grown, measures about six .nches in ! 
length, and in its appearance greatly resembles the 
salamander (which s-e). On the bank the colour 
is a dark brown; tho -ndes are speckled with spots, 
and the under-surface of (he body is a Origin orange, 
variegated with blaak patches. 'The bead is rather 
small, and the eyes are of n bright golden hue; the 
is Battened in form, and bus thm edges at the 
extremities; and the limbs are short, the fore-feet 
being divided into four, and the hind iDto five toes. 
The newt inhabits shady places and stagnant water, 
and lives principally on insects, of whioh it consumes 
an immense quantity. Besides the_great water-newt 
there is the common water-newt (Triton amatieue), 
which, in its habits and appearance, so closely resem¬ 
bles tine former, aS not to need a distinct description. 

Nbwtoniaw System. (&« Bonn System.) 

New Yeas’s Day is the first day of the year, and 
has for many ages, and among vanons nations, been 
celebrated as a religious and social festival. With tbe 
J**f, tbe new year began with tbe autumns! month 
Tithri, Mid tho first day of it wao observed with eon- 
iMerable ceremony, being regarded sa that on which 
Adam was crested. Among the Romans, now year’s 
Ww4| • ipetM" holiday " sutUcm were offered to 
' - * ’ ’‘-im were exchanged* presents 
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wen bee cowed, and the eocene of enyOflWr on-thot 
day vrssregardedaa agood omen for the ft h e w y «rt » 
The presents that bestowed od some of IhOmuMiofo 
formed an important branch of their pereonal rewMittO. 
In ancient Britain, the Druids were aeons totted 1o dm- 
tribute branches of thessored mistletoe, out wHKjMfcfu- 
liar ceremonies, as new year’s’gifts Among the fVojMvt 
and, acoording to Biehop Bflulngfleet, too Sum of 
the northtobserved the festival with more than ordi¬ 
nary jollity and (hasting, and by sending gift* to one 
another. The Church was very nraoh opposed to thee* 
ceremonies, whioh she regarded as pagan institutioeS, 
and various ecclesiastical councils prouOUOOid aaittf- . 
mas against them. Notwithstanding this, however, 
they continued to be observed, and during the Middle 
Ages the interchange of presents among 1 rings attdfiMnr 

{ mwerful vassals was • distinguishing feature Of the 
Irst day of the year. Henry III. is said to hasttBittt 
very exartin extorting i 
Elizabeth, according t 

ported her jewel-chest ( _ 

levying similar contributions; and while m«&ibjHrw- 
turus, she always took care that the batatas iMriibs 
in tier own favour. Even her household servants, dMti, 
to the very dustman, are reported to have made fit#' ’ 
aents to her. Under tbe Tudors and Btttorta', new 
year's gifts were given and received with mutual wishes 
of a liappv new year among all conditions of the people I 
but these, together with the ceremonies and supersti¬ 
tions practices which wore formerly observed on tills 
day, for au account of which we most refer to Brood’s 
“ Popular Antiquities," have now very much declined, 
tu Germany, and throughout the continent of Europe, 
many ceremonies, derived from old superstition, an 
still in vogue. New year’s day, at being among the 
heathen a period of Iioentiousneae and revelry, was 
observed by tho early Christians as a season of resting 
and humiliation. In the course of the 7tfa oentnrtrit 
came to bo called the festival of the Clroumtirntt, 
being tbe eighth day after, or, as it wee termed, Hie 
octave of tho Nativity,though some are of opinion 
that the name had an earlier commencement. (we 
Circumcision, Feist or.) Among tome of the 
Methodist and other dissenting bodies, a " watch- 
night/’ is held, consisting of religions servieea conducted 
on new year's evo and concluded a few minute*, poet 
twelve. 

New Era lakh Flax. (Nee PHOSWtfM.) 
NuiBi.irivGEK-LiBD, nf.-bt-lunfftn leed 1 (Gey.* soilf 
of the Nibelungen), is a celebrated ancient German epio 
poem, Tbe story is, tbat Siegfried, the son Of Sun- 
mu ml, king of Netherland, the.Aohillei of Scandinavian 
and Teutonic legends, having slain a dragon, Vpa- 
qnished the royal race of King Nibelung, in Ifibetuii- 
gen land, and obtained possession of their fsbb' 
amount of treasure, comet to Worms to woo the Wt 
famous Cliriemliild, sister of King GOnther. Midi 
forsworn marriage in cousequenoe of a dream i tat 
by hi* valour in vanquishing all the knights who fltt- 
lured to meet him, he won her heart. Her brOtMT 
Gunther hcare of the beautiful and redoubtable Bra- 
nehild, queen of Isenland. and resoltoa to stitlto jue 
fortune as her suitor, Tho eondltioa was 
should engage in three combats with her, and i 
qnished, be pat to death. Siegfried aoeottg 
aids him, being promised the bend of Chrfen_ 
should be successful. The heroes reech their ( 
tion, and Brunohild appears in tha fists with j 
of beaten gold, so heavy that four of ber oh 
can scarcely bear it. Gfinther is in ’fifi 
invisible person by his side bids him 
seizes his arm, hurls the Spear end flings the 
t he maiden acknowledges herself vanquished. I 
the real winner of the contest, who tied rend 
self invisible by his magic oap, la rest ’ 
hand or Chrieubild, ana tho two max 
brated tttiid tbe utmost pomp and i 
aions ensue between tbe quaen an' 

Siegfried contrives to obtain tha j 
ana to present It to tho latter, \ 
tho whole story of bar husband* i 
her rival with hive for him. iron 7 
and secures tbe wd of the f 

i&st&Sn 
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vrbcr# alone Siegfried wee TvlBereble, treechenmaif that metal without perwpttwy ftteermp its lightnwa. 
plunge* tiMot between bis •honidsr* in • roy stab***. For ebetuieri purpose* It mar be obtained in* statfe 
Alter th* dsnth Of bar husband, Cbriemhild live* k» of purity by iffttitiof oxrieto of niakafht a tdoMd 
mrienoboly retiswunt «t Worm#, Hagen having sunk crucible. 

all bar Nibslunaea tseaeura somewhere in tbsBbiu*. Niokm Glancn, in Kin- a steri-giw os* of 
Tbenfitsoi (Attil*),kingof tbe Huns, seeks her in mar- niokel, containing equal portion* of th* dlnarssuid* 
riag*, and rite oontknts, in order that ah* may avenge and dianiphide or nioksl. 

(he death ofdlegfir'wd. After seven years or repose in Nickel, Oxidss or, in Chem.—-With oxygen niekri' 
Hungary, sbeperiuadssEtaiel to inrite Gfiothqr and hi* forme two oxides,—the protoxide (NiO) and Mni> 
h at oea M vim him. They accept, and go with a re* oxide (Ni t O,). The protoxide ieobtained aa as dn* 
tinaeoflO.QUfl men. Provided with gifts, they advanoe green powder by igniting the oarbonste in a c ow ed 
into' flitoel’s tend, and axe received with great honour; crucible, and as a bulky green hydrate by precipitating 
bub the queen greets Hagen coldly; A tumult at length its salts with potash. The protoxide forms numerous 
ensues, which results in a dreadful battln, in which well-defined salt*, mostly of an apple-green colour, 
many heroes on both sides are slam. Gbnthar seeks The sesquioxide is a black powder, procured by trest- 
a reconciliation; but rejects the proffered terms, re- ing the hydrated protoxide with obloride of soon. It 
quiring the surrender of Hagen, and the queen orders does not combine with acids, but gives off a part of its 
the hall in which they were to be set on firs. Six bun* oxygen when submitted to their nation, and form* nit* 
dred only survive toe conflagration, by penetrating of the protoxide. 

deep into th* walls. The contest is renewed, until at Nickel, Salts or.— The principal salt* of nickel 


•f the protoxide. 
Nickel, Salts or.- 


The principal salt* of nickel 


last, of all tbe Burgundians, only Gfinlher and 11 agon are the sulphide, obtained as a black hydrate when a 
remain, and are delivered in bonds to Obnemluld. salt of nickel is precipitated by sulphide of ammo* 
She demands of Hagen where tbs Nibelungen trea- mum ; the chloride, formed by dissolving the oxide in 
sure is concealed ; but he refuses to betray it so long hydrochloric acid—on evaporation, it yields green 
m one of hi* lords lives. The bead of Gunther is struck hydrated crystals, which, when submitted to n high 
off; bnt Hagen then declares that ho alone now knows temperature, sublime in crystalline yellow scales; the 
where the treasure is concealed, aud will not revenl it. sulphate, formed by disso’ >g the oxide in sulphuric 


Cbriemhild thereupon grasps tho sword of Siegfried acid, it crystallises in g in rhombic prisms, wideb¬ 
and behead* him at a blow; but the llunnish warrior on exposure to light, an converted without low of 
Hildebrand, enraged at *60101! a hero foil by a woman’s water into ontaheora. It is sometimes used in medi* 
hand. Slays the queen. This poem is substantially cine as a tonic. With potash it forms a double salt, 
the work of an age anterior to Christianity. It is re- The other salts of nickel are unimportant, 
gavded a* composed of several pieces of unequal anti- Nickklins, mk'-el-etn, in Mm., the knpfernieket 
quity; tbs origin of the traditions embodied m it being of the German miners. It is an important ore of 
ustmlly attributed to the Scandinavians. The curliest nickel, and is found principally in Saxony, associated 
manuscripts belong to tbe VJth century. The first with colmlt, silver, and copper ores. It also occurs 
complete edition of the poem was published by C. H. sparingly in Cornwall. 

Mfiller (1782). A critical edition was published by Nicotians, ni-lco-tht-a'-wi, in Bot., a gen. of th* 
ZiOshmann (182ft, 3rd edition 1852). There ore English nat. ord. Atropaetm. The species and varieties supply 
translations by Birch (1818) and Letsom (Is,in). the different kinds of tnbaeao now in general use in 

Ntgxnn or Constantin opolita n ObiiED, some form or other adorer the globe. Most of the 

was Chiefly composed by tbe orthodox fathers of tho tobacco of commerce, as that of Virginia, is yielded 
first general council of Nice, whioh met a.d. 3J5, to by the species JV. Tuhacum, a native of the warm part* 
define the Christian faith, in opposition to the heresy of Amerioa, but now cultivated in various countries, 
of Arias. As sanctioned by this assembly, it ended The Shiriu or Persian tobacco is obtained from IT. pen 
with " I believe in the Holy Ghost.’' The remainder fieri; the Syrian and Turkish from N. riu/iea ; Cuba 
was added by the second general council, held nt Con- and Havatmah from both Jf. Tabanum and repamda ; 
stantlnnulo, *.n. 381, in which the heresy of Macedo- and Orinoko from iV. marropkwUa. The genua is 
nius with regard to the divinity of the lloly Spirit was named iu honour of Nicot, French ambassador to the 
oondemnad. It ww received into the Oriental liturgies court of Portugal, whence he brought the tobacoo 
about the end of tbe 6th century, and in those of tbe plant. (iSV« Tobacco.) 


snout the end of tbe 6th century, and in those oi the 
Western churches at a later period. It is rsaited in the 
oommunton service of the Church of England. 


Nicotine, nikf-o-tte », in Chem., C l0 H,N. a volatile 
alkaloid contained in the tobacco plant (-Nirvhama To* 


Nickel, ntt'-sf, in Chem. and Met.,—symbol Ni; bacum), in whioh it oocurs in combination with malic 
equiv, 28’64; spec. gras. 8*82. Nickel is a metal dis- and citrio acids. Id is also contained in the smoke of 
covered by Cronitedt in 1751, with a singular aualogy the burning leaves. It is a limpid, colourless, oily 
to cobrit, being always associated with it in nature..Its liquid, with an irritating and powerful odour of to. 
principal ore is kupfernickel, whioh is the dmrsenide bacco. It is extremely poisonous, • single drop bring 
of the metal. It is rise extracted from nickel spoiss, sufficient to poison a large dog. 
which is an impure arseniosnlphide of nickel, left after N ikllo, nt-el'.lo (Ital.), a kind of engraving of aos» 
the manufacture of eobalt-Mtie from its ores. Nickel aiderable antiquity, and the origin of engraving as it is 
is extensively srAploy**.: in alloys, of wbich German understood at the present time. During the Middi* 
silver is the most important. Tho process for purifying Ages, when the aTt was chiefly practised, the method 
it is kept a ssoret i but the following is generally sup- consisted in drawing a design with a style upon gold 
posed to be the method adopted at Birmingham. The and silver plates, and then cutting it with a bgna. 1 
spain is first fused with chalk and fluor spar, and the These incised lues were filled with a composition mad* 
mass obtained reduced to powder, which is roasted for by heating together quiobsilver, lead, and silver, th* 
twelve hours to expel the arsenic. Tbe residue is dis* compound bring of a blush-colour; whence th* name. 
solved In hydrochloric arid, the solution diluted, and It was the practice to decorate the communion MrriM ' 
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sulphurated hydrogen, whioh throws down everything to be found in the collections of "national mus e u m* df 
but thf*e two metals, which are afterward* separated of wealthy virtuosi. 

from,it by precipitating the cobalt with the ehloride of Niorlla, ni-jel'-ld (Let.), In Bot., a gen. of Hr* net. 
lime; n»i, lastly, the niekel with milk of lime. Pure ord. Banuneulaem. Tha seeds of If. taiim, the com* 
niokri is a brilliant silver-white ductile metal, nearly mon fennel-flower, were formerly employed instead of 
as infatlbls as iron. It is magnetic up to 030° F»br. t pepper. It is supposed that these seeds, or those of 
and became* oxidised by exposure to a current of air another species which era used by the Affghsn* for 
Ut a high temperature. It ia easily attacked by nitrio flavouring ourries, ars the blank cwmrniyof SwIpttBfc * 
j#cjd aid aqua regia,,and slowly by sulphurio and hy» Niokt, nils (Bat. now), that period of ** •#**■* 
fiUpoluoria *Cid». It* prinriMl m is a* a whitening ravolution on it* axi* during which th* Ms wbrioV 
ji™ b the manufacture f German silvss. Added the horiaon. For *a aoeoant of- 1W dfririoo af tkr 
:i*® nuuahiMm in the proportion of flper cent., it hardens twenty-four how* into day and highly am Bar, ■ 


in, which throw* down ever; 


to be found in tha collection* of national museum* or 
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f Nroas-lftxntjmnt-iii MM., iy aproultor 

of tltejQro, I* *018*1 to* jMWl| SSM, WKg' W*--—_ 

the day, bus fiseamna bbsd u night approach**. ft 
it ((Mira mst with is ««n o lim a t es, being wriy 
seen in Britain, and ■ee m atearia* from too noenira 
stimulus to which the ayo it exposed during the day 
by thaatarag light in warm oouoiriea. It usually gives 
war to mild nstipblogistta treatment, nursing, and 
biisteritoDTO the temples. 

NttUBixoau, oUf-in-gaU (from Sax. niakt, and 
aaton, to stag), (Philomela Uuoicia), a well-known 
British songster, whioh, for its talent*, is unequolledby 
any other specimen of tbs feathered tribe. Its generic 
characters may be time briefly described i—Bill of mo¬ 
derate length, straight, upper ridge rounded; the tip 
of the upper mandible being slightly deflected and 
emaroinated. The nostrils basal, lateral, round, end 


• iwderate length ; end the olawa rather short. The 
nightingale usually makes its appearance in this country 
about tea middle of April, ana the males arrive before 
the females. It frequents the market-gardens about 
London, and is found also in Sussex, Hampshire, Dor¬ 
setshire, and the eastern part of Devonshire, along the 
south ooaat. It also migrates as far north as Russia 
and Sweden. The beak is brown ; the i rides Imsel; 
the head > and all the upper parts of the body and wings 
of a uniform brown colour, tinged with a reddish 
chestnut; ell the under parts.dull greyish-white in 
odour; the chin and the lower part of the breast of a 
lighter tint than tho throat and chest; while the under 
tau-eoverts are a pale reddish-white; and the legs, toes, 
and daws are hrown. The whole length of the bird is 
about six iuobes and three-eighths, according to Mr. 
YarreS. Isaac Walton' remarks on its power of song 
in the following expressive language: — “ But the 
nightingale, another of my airy creatures. Breathes 
such sweet loud musioout of her little instrumental 
throat, that it might make mankind to think that 
, miracle* are not ceased. He that at midnight, when 
the very labourers sleep securely, should hear, as I 
hare very often, the clear airs, the sweet desoanta, 
the ssatsurai rising and falling, the doubling aud re¬ 
doubling other voice, might well he lifted above earth, 
and say 1 Lord, what music hsst thou provided for the 
sainta in heaven, when thou aflordest bad men such 
music on earth P * "—Mqf. Yarrell’s Uietary qf Unlink 
Sirin. 

1 Nighthabb. {See Ihcubus.) 

NioiiW»a»)S. (See Atbopa.) 

Nimbus. {See Auanot.*.) 

Ntai Paine- (Am Courts, Nisi Prior.) 

Nitbabia, oi-trai’-re-ii, in Bot., u gsu. of trees be¬ 
longing to the not. ord. lialpigkiacem, or, according to 
some botanists, constituting a (jwlinat order, csiled 
Nitrqriaeem. The species N. tnientata, a native of 
the desert of Sonssa, near Tunis, has iruit of a some¬ 
what intoxicating nature, and is supposed to be the 
true lotus-tree of the ancients, It takes its name 
from tbe Latin nitrum, nitre, because it woe first found 
by 8ebrseher near the nitre-works of Liberia. 

Kxcjuib or (See Biuvxa, Nitrati of.) 

Nematbs, i u'-iraitse, t, terra applied in Chem. to a 
combination between nitric acid and a base. Nearly 
*11 toe metallic oxides ere dissolved by mtrio acid; a 
' 'Bumerong rises of nitrates is thus produced, which if 
prepared with, beat and with excess of arid, generally 
contain, to* metal at its maximum of oxidizemont. 
The attests* are ell decomposed by a red heat; they 
’ sire oC. oxygen and nitrogen, either separate or com¬ 
bined,, and toe m etal l ic oxide ultimately remains. 
They an also decomposed when heated with sulphur, 
phosphorus, or eharooal, and sulphurous, phosphoric, 
and carhpnie arid* are usually expelled. When nitrates 
nro. decomposed by hydrated sulphuric arid, nitric acid 
iteswetL.apdroMi sm are formed. 

Hrignuro'-fer (Lat. nUm *s), in Ohem., nitrate of 
potato* (ft** Potash, N its am of.) 

Nllmri.AotB. (See Kkhsir, Oxzsaa of.) 

Nmaiwa, in Ohem., a name applied to srti» 

fioisl.be— conrittiag of amwoaiw in whmh tbe thres 

«<ktoylamin* are exempts* of attriks. 
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tojg'fOK s(te m , idtteD 
symbol, N» aqote. l*i dsority 
ld*--a tra asperse*-erionriees peers 
wall known as on* of rim eoostiSusst* of tho- 
sphere, which contain* wrianretrioaliy about ^ 
cent., mechanically unitsd with 23 per Sant. Of 
Although characterised by its teaettvitjr when It X ■*> 
free state, it enters late combination with .too othsF 
elements, forming compounds possessed of tea most 
energetic properties. With hydrogen it ten am¬ 
monia; with oxygen, nitric aria; w th carbon, cyano¬ 
gen ; with carbon, hydrogen, aud other elements, anr 
almost infinite somber of bodies, known as the Fag*. 
table and artificial alkaloids, took as qainmsy ,maft»;.w : ' 
phine, aniline, So. As. Besides these, moteaoMMtHg'*> 
matters oontain nitrogen, and it is an essential constH-.-. ■' 
tuent of tlte proximate principles of animal at»d v ega- i, 
table bodies ; such as albumin, fibrin, casein, Aft. LA-, if 
was at first called azote, from its incapability of laris' 
porting life; but Ohaptal named it nitrogen, from Wk 
entering into the composition of nitre, mtrio add. Ax* 

It is roadily obtained in a variety of ways by abstMtffc 
ing the oxygen from the air. The easiest, perhaps, M' 
l>y igniting a few pieces of phosphorus floating to g- 
small capsule ou water, and then, covering tho whole <■ 
with a bell-jar. The remaining gar is then washed it 
from the pbosphnrio acid with whioh it is OoutwWk - 
nated, and passed over oaustio potash, to remove any 
traces of aqueous vapour and carbonic arid, Thns ■ 
obtained, it is a colourless uncondeasabln gas, ta s te 
lees, inodorous, and without action on vegetable 
colours. It is incombustible, and doss not support 
combustion. It may be breathed with impunity as fits 
us itself la concerned, but destroys life by preventing' 
the inspiration of oxygen. Its compounds with to*' 
metallic elements are of little importation. Fatal* , 
noting gold, silver, platinum, and mercury, are ■ap¬ 
posed to be mtridee of tbose metals; and a nitride of 
copper, Cu.N, has been formed. The oompoundl it.’ 
forms with the non-raotailic elements are most nume¬ 
rous and important. From the similarity of thrift 
chemical characteristics, nitrogen, phosphorus, arse¬ 
nic, antimony, and bismuth, have been funned bjy 0*ft> ■ 
hardt into a group termed by him the Nitrogen pros*, 

NtTuoGBir, Bibulphids of. in Chem,—When duo* 
ride of Bulpbur is dissolved in ten timet its bulk of 
bisulphide of carbon, and decomposed by ammouiaoa) 
gas, it yields, on filtration, beautiftil grideu-yeBow 
rhombic crystals. It detonates powerfully bypSMM*’ * 
sion, and explodes if heated to 334P Fabr. 

Nitrookit, Cuxobibb or, in Ohem.—When fthsttU 
of dry chlorine is inverted over a dish containing <m*> 
part of sal-ammoniac dissolved in twelve parte' of' 
water, the chlorine bcrxpnee gradually absorbed, Ot^v 
drops of terchloride of nitrogen being formed, life- 
harmless while wet, but the slightest touch with oto, 
fat, turpentine, or phosphorus, cause* it to datolUltetV'i* 
with fearful violence. It is one of the most vMtofls*'-' 
explosive snbstanoes known. Nitrogen terms slstflftwv, 
explosive compounds with iodine and bromine. , . 

NiTsocmr, Oxinxa of.—W ith oxygen, uihwggte ^ 
forms fire well-defined compounds 

NO —Nitrous oxide, or protoxide of ftifrogteb. ,?* '’i 

NO.—Nitric oxide, or deutoxide of nitrogeO-. ' 

NO,—Nitrous erid. 

NO.—Peroxide of nitrogen. 7-,**)' 

NO,—Nitric acid. ' 1 'j 

Thu first of these, nitrone oxida, ift CMBUtiri? 
as laughing gas, from th# exhitermting stocti 
daces on the human system when bresthed, SliMtW.v 
discovered by Priestley in 1778, and minutely lluitew io'f 
gated by Davy. It is beet prepared by heatter nttMitri .,r 
of ammonia in a retort to a temperaters of gOte JWiiLi' -ju, 
beyond which the operation become* dsngeroun, 
may be condensed by powerful pruanaro Into * gdhw^r 
loss liquid, which freeaea into a- tean*pmrepiftOftA«h..d-... 
—160 s . When liquid protoxide of teteetettteteiiM^i < 
with bisulphide of carbon, and evaporatedA''! 
temperature of ~!J0“ ia sfesalaadC wairit ls %- lo i gSft , 
point than hw been hithefto attsiued ; -hy gWft «HMrv 
means. It tea t ramp nwn t , ooteut l ato gfta , ikmMlkmv 
tWfouxtbsofite iSk watm,andlto»tetetew,. 
grav. of 1-4V- Isianeuteal ftnftmte>ite 8 WWtei|MfttqPr? ^'4 
■iqppoxts oombuatlca with grate giip, Deotondkof 
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SttrogiB, Oxide* of 


nitrogen, or nttrie olid#, is obtained by pouring titrie 
Mid, diluted with twice its balk of water, wshm 
dippings, placed Ip * retort. “The red funis* Must 
given'off ere speedily dissipated, end a gas is disen¬ 
gaged, whiah, if collected over water, is colourless. The 
gas hss a strong, disagreeable odour, and cannot be 
breathed. It bas hitherto resisted all attempts to 
liquefy it. It it non-combustible, and will not support 
opmbuation. It is neutral in its properties, but is at 
Once converted into the red peroxide of nitrogen in 
the presence of oxygen, for which it bas a great affinity. 
From this circumstance, it is often used as a qualitative 
test of the presence of oxygen in any gaseous mixture. 
-II is regarded by many obemists as a body acting both 
M a base and a radicle, and is oalled by them nzotyl ot 
nitroeyl. Nitron t acid, or hyponilroM acid. —This rub 
is obtained by mixing in an exhausted flask four vols. 
of dentmride of nitrogen and one of pure oxygen; 
brown flnuBs are formed, which at a oold of 0° Fahr., 
oondenae into a blue liquid. The presence of a small 
quantity of water converts the blue into a dark green 
liquid, and a larger quantity decomposes it into 
peroxide of nitrogen ana nitric acid. Although so un¬ 
stable in Its free state, it forme permanent compounds 
with the alkalies known as nitrites. Peroxide of 
ftifKMWi.—The red fumes produced on mixing deu- 
toxide of nitrogen with oxygen or atmospheric air 
consist mainly of this compound. It may b« obtained 
in prismatic crystals by passing four vols. of dentoxide 
ana two of oxygen into tubes cooled down to 0° Fahr. 
These crystals melt at IB* Fahr., nnd form an orange 
liquid, which boils at 71° Fahr. When onoo melted, 
it eaftnot be froseu again. Much speculation has been 
indulged in as to its real composition. When it reactB 
on an alkali, equal parts of the nitrate and nitrite of 
tbs base are formed. It haa the property of replacing 
One or more equivalents of hydrogen in pertain organic 
compounds; suohns benzol, naphthaline, aniline, Ac. 
It is readily absorbed by nitric acid, to which it com¬ 
municates a deep brown or yellow tinge. It was for¬ 
merly supposed to possess acid properties, and was 
oalled nitrous acid. ■ Nitric arid.— Of all the com¬ 
pounds of oxygen and nitrogen, nitrio acid is the 
moat important; its power of forming useful com¬ 
pounds with moat of the bases, and its powerful 
oxidising properties, render its uses most manifold, 
both ip the factory and the laboratory. It was known 
to the olohemiste under the name of aqua fortis; but 
its oompheitfou ni first made out by Cavendish. It may 
be formed synthetically by passing 's current of electric 
sparks through a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen; and 
tuttate of ammonia may be detected in rain-water dur¬ 
ing stormy weather, the flashes of lightning passing 
through tae moiet air producing the same effect. Ni¬ 
tric acid occurs in nature in combination with potash 
or soda, as an eflloresoenoeon the surface of the earth in 
tropical countries. Nitrate of potash, nitre,or saltpetre, 
is imported principally from Tirboot, in Bengal; and 
' titrate of soda, or cubio nitre, is found iq distinct 
hirers under the surface of the soil in Chili and Peru. 
Nitrio Mid is prodnoed for commercial purposes by 
distilling nitrate of eoda and sulphuric acid in largo 
iron retorts lined with fire-clay; the sulphuric acid 
uniting with the alkaline base, and the nitria acid pass¬ 
ing off into a series of stoneware Wonlfs bottles con- 
taming water. In its most concentrated form, nitrio 
acid contains dne equivalent of water, and has a speci¬ 
fic gravity of 1"62. It is a odourless, limpid, power- 
fully corrosive liquid, boiling at 184° Fahr., and freez¬ 
ing into a buttery mate at —40°. The monohydra ted 
acid is a very unstable compound, eliminating peroxide 
of nitrogen whan heated until a tetrabydrated com¬ 
pound is formed, when it distils over unchanged. When 
weaker acids are boiled, they, on the contrary, lose 
water until this definite hydrate is formed. Nitrio said 
with (bar equivalents of water ia a definite and stable 
compound. It has a specific gravity of 1'424, and dis¬ 
tils at 280° without change. Nitric acid, especially 
when heated, ia one of the most powerful oxygeneats 
known, a property whieh is much increased when it 
i contains peroxide of nitrogen ia solution, as in the 

km red fuming acid of commerce, often called Arid- 
m JfUtrot. M. Deville haa succeeded in forming anhy. 

, ‘ drone tittle acid in traUapatent rhombic crystal* by 
* aoting on nitrate of silver with dry aUorlne am. Tbeee 
1M 
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crystda melt at M* Fhhr.,andbdU riQF Ftbr. a , „ 
may In pr e s erved ia the cold (br iny length oftrme. 
With water they form nitric arid with evohjtiettof 
heat. Nitrio acid combines with aha equivalent oftho 
various bases to form neutral salts, known as titrates. 
No acid nitrates corresponding to the add Sulphates 
are known; but several subnwratae may bo formed. 
The nitrates ere characterised by deflagrating when 
thrown on glowing coals, and by decomposing when 
heated to a nigh temperature, tbs oxide of th# metal 
being generally left behind. Nitric acid ia not preci- 
pitaole from solutions of nitrates. The method Of 
detecting its presence it described under the head of 
Tsars. 

Nitbo-fkdssihxb, ni'-tro-prus’-sides, storm given t r. 
a very interesting series of new salts, discovered by 
Sr. Flayfair. Their formation arises from the action 
of nitrio acid upon ferrooyanides and ferriqyetides. 
Exhibiting an intimate relation with the antes Of the 
ferro and ferri-cyanids, the general formula of the 
nitro-prussidea would appear to be MjFe,Oy,NO,. 
According to this scheme, the forufstion of the titro- 
prossides would consist in the reduction of the nitric 
acid to the state of binoxide of nitrogen, which replace: 
one equivalent of i "unigcn in two equivalents of form 
cyanide. A nun. 1 r of secondary attend upon the 
formation of the - salts, snoh as hydrocyanic acid, 
oxanide,cyanogri .carbonicacid, nitrogen, Ac. Perhaps 
tiio most important of the series is the nitro-prussino 
of sodium Na a Fc 3 Cy,NO,+4HO. (Nee Sonnrv.)— 
Ref. Fownes’e Chemistry, 8th ed., by A. W. Hofmann, 
anil H. Bence Jones. 

Nobility, no-ini'-e-te (Let. nobilitas), in political 
government, is a term used to denote a class of persons 
entitled to certain civil honours and privileges above 
the mass of the people, by no other right but that of 
birth. This institution is of very remote antiquity, 
and is to be found existing among almost every people 
at the daw n of history. The earliest nobility seems to 
have been priestly in character; as the Brahmins of 
India. Among the Romans, the patrician families, who 
formed tha nobility, had for a long period the exclu¬ 
sive right to exercise priestly functions. Afterwards, 
as in Europe during the middle ages, the military 
chieftains chiefly formed the nobility. Nobility may 
bo said to arise from a natural tendency in human 
society. If we take half a dozen youths, and place 
them as nearly as possible upon an equality in every 
respect, we should at the end of fifty years find them 
ana their families in a state of great inequality; some 
of them would be found to have acquired mom of the 
good things of this life than others, and by mere foroe 
of natural oharaoter to have attained petition and in¬ 
fluence over the others. The family oommeaoe fife 
with the advantages secured by the father; and if they 
also inherit his intellectual faenUies, it is evidsnt that 
their elevation will be higher and their distinction 
greater. Political consideration and political power 
will always in some degree follow wealth; and so long 
os the principle of property is admitted, and etery 
men guaranteed the possession of wbat belongs' to 
him, there will always he some sort of nobility. Society 
may by its institutions do something to restrain this 
tendency as well as to promote it, but it can never en¬ 
tirely destroy it, except by annihilating property. 
From the mere association of political power with 
wealth, would naturally follow the guaranteeing of that 
power, along with the wealth, to the family of film who 
bad onoe possessed it; and hence would arise *n he¬ 
reditary nobility. After a time, M the number eflhbta 
that possessed wealth increased, wealth and nob&ity 
would come to be viewed as distinct^ and political power 
would come to be sometime* exercised apart from the 
wealth; while, on the other band, the mem possession 
of wealth won Id not raise a man to tea rank of no¬ 
bility. Hereditary nobility ia said to have been con¬ 
firmed in Franoe by Hugh Capet toward* the elose of 
the 10th oentury, and wm fully established in England 
by William the Conqueror in the 11th century. In 
this country the orders of nobility are five; namely, 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons. Tie 
privilege of placing a family in tks rank of thenabiiity 
is vested solely in the sovereign, and is done by letters 
potent. In tha dMfbront countries of modem Europe, 
the nobility ore of various ranks and titlee, and have 





**rioua privfieges hstasgtaf tothea. {itMtMMl 
States of HortS AtomfoModtamothta-^ieni oem* 
mttnitievfbtreis w«l% iawf reepeetresembling 
tart a&wuasft, offioo and wHtth alone giving power j 
awl influence, to long m the former U held or the 
tetter yw w n i-wf. Ma&kk Oydopmdia. 

Noble,*?'. H, wee the name of *n English gold eon 
of the jalae of fib. 8d., in the reign of Edward 

QX. The row noble, awe Knighton, vim a geld ooin 
current about the year ISM. 

Son, node (Let. nodus, a knot), a term applied in 
Aatron. to the point where the orbit of • planet inter- 
eeota the ecliptic. The lino in which the two oirdee 
intersect is called tho line of the nodes. When the 
planet ia in this line, in the act of paaaing from the 
south to the north aide of the ecliptic, it is in its 
MHMdiag node, and its longitude at that momentis the 
elanent called Me longitude qf the nods. 

Son, in Burg., is a hard tumour or swelling upon a 
bene, usually attended with little pain; but sometimes 
the pain is considerable, particularly in the night-time. 
The bones more particularly liable to it are those 
whioh.are thinly covered with flesh. 

NolaEacE-X, no-Mn-ai'-w-r, in Bot., aamallnat.ord. 
of herbs and shrubs in the class Dicotyledons », sub- 
class CoroUiflora. They are exclusively natives of 
Booth America, being most abundant in Chili. Their 
properties are unknown. 

Novi an taxobbx, no'-li ms tun'-je-rs (Lat., Don’t 
touch me), in 8urg., ia a disease of the skin, com¬ 
mencing with small ulcerations, which destroy tho part. 
It most frequently attacks tho oartilnge of the nose, 
and is very tedious and difficult of removal. 

Noun pbobeqoi, nol'-lspros'-e-hoi (Lat., to beun- 
wSHng to prosecute), in Law, is a proceeding by which 
a plaintiff withdraws from tbe further prosecution of 
hit suit, when he has either misconceived tho nature of 
the action or mutaken the proper party to ’be sned. 
Itmsy be entered as to a part of the suit only, or as 
to aome of the defendants; in which ease be is at 
liberty to proceed as to the rest. If it be cutered 
bofore judgment, tha plaintiff may bring another 
notion for the same cause; but if after judgment, it 
operates as a restraint, and bars any future action for 
the tuna cause. When entered as to the whole decla¬ 
ration, or as to one or more ol the deiendnnts in any 
personal action, every such person is entitled to his 
costs. 

Nomads, no'.mids (Gr. no made*, from nomos, pas¬ 
ture), » seneria name given to several nations or 
peoples, whose sole occupation was to feed and tend 
them flocks, and who frequently changed their place of 
abode in search of pasturage. The nomads most 
prominently mentioned in ancient history wore those 
of Africa, who were called Niunidians; those of Asia, 
dwelling on the coasts of thb Caspian Sea; the nomads 
Of Arabia, occupying a territory cast of the deserts of 
Palmyra; and those of Scythia, a country frequently 
mentioned by ancient writers, but of somewhat uncer¬ 
tain position. How frequently during the first twelve 
or-thirteen centuries of tbe Christian era, the noin.uls 
who possessed tbe uncultivated plains of northern 
Aria invaded the eastern frontier of Europe, is matter 
of history. 

KowaxOLATVn, no'-men-lclai'-tiire (Lat. nomoo, a 
Mine, and on to, I call), waa originally applied to a 



language. It is now oommonly used to denote the 
daoguage or terms peculiar to any particular art or 
arieuee; as the nomenclature of chemistry, botany, Ac. 

Kmneouniu, Chemical. (See Chemical Mo- 
ktstunun.) 

Nokhcaxuts, Realists, Coxcnrnj aliks, mb'. 
i-niUiett, re'-df-fste, Icon-sep'.tuHUAets, were three 
prominent and conflicting seets among tbe sebdlaetio 
philoeqpber*. Tho contest turned upon the nature of 
general terms, or unicertals. While all parti aa agreed 
thstfoe object of the science of logic was universal*, 
\wptf differed nphu the question as to whether these 
universal* were roul things, or on] j names. TfceNomi- 
. nalMU.maintained that the eu-oal)ed universal Meat do 
mpt sisIkS for any conception of tkemiad, stflUsss.tar 
nay aotky^nt of It, but «rc merely verbal signs; that 
1293 1 




tbingasan abstraot w sim a i , or e trfa 
wfly a dividna l aa it nal s and ttoeiftihfifc 

the contrary, affirmed ritrt naivsraals were usit'iMrt ' 
figments of language, hot tart tbsy keve an ohieCtHe , 
axiatenoa, are iooorpweal reahtlas, the essta io sa ip 
types of things, not to be confounded with tfcoriwgflh 
themselves. Conceptualism was proposed as an iatjto 
mediate doctrine between tha two extremes. ItMto- 
to universal* a logioal or psychological drtaH%a . 
mental conceptions. The Nominalists cited ArilMa 
as their authority; the Realists adduoad Plato. Tw 
former maintained that particular* are the only ritl 
substances, and that general ides* ore ab*;f:*erioM of 
the humau reason. Plato, on the other hand, baUpfad 
in tbe eternal existence of ideal. (See Idea.) Logic 
with Aristotle was the science of names and nspmMhf 
with Plato, of names and realities. RoesiiOM,aMMSt 
of Compicgiie, in tbe 11th century, was the first togfe* 
a distinot nud complete development to nomniMMk 
His opinions were believed to affect the doeMnSWCMb 
Trinity, and were condemned by the rynod rifidNHS 

e . He was attacked by Anselm m a work on tag 
of tbe Trinity; but Anselm's realism wsa of s» 
undecided and ineomplete ebsraoter. William ;;tif 
Champraux, the founder of aoholastic realism, main* 
tamed that tiniversala, so far from possessing a nssfstf' 
nominal existenoe, are the only real entities. Thus 
roalism verged towards pantheism, while nominalism 
inclined towards scepticism. Abelard sought to neon* 
cile the opposingparties, by advancing the doctrine ef 
conceptualism. This, however, rather avoided- than 
solved the problem; but its moderation secured ita 
triumph. John of Salisbury wrote, “ that there had 
been more time consumed in the discussion than tho 
Caesars had employed in making themselves masters af 
the world; that the riches of Craant were inferior to 
the treasures that had bean exhausted upon It i and 
that the contending parties, after haring spent tarir 
whole lives on tliis single pointg had neither been ao 
happy us to determine it to their satisfaction, nor to 
find in the labyrinths of science, where .they had .hems 
groping, any discovery that was worth the pains they 
had taken.” Nominalism had become nearly ,extiOM, 
when it was revived by William of Occam, an 
Franciscan of tbe 14th century. The contest was re* 
newed with the greutest fury in tbe schools of Britain, 
France, aud Germany; ana when words feiled tCWjW 
conviction, fists, and even dubs and swords,,were had 
recourse to. Afterwards realism became identified 
with the cause of the pope and tbe oh arch, .amt 
flourished in Italy ; while nominalism became agio* 
dated with tbo political movement agdnet the power 
of tbe papacy, and wuf generally received throughout 
the continent of Europe. However, in 1473,1.0111* XI. 
of France prohibited tbe teaching of nomiiialiim,aod 
ordered the liooks which favoured it to be seised and 
bound in chains in the public libraries. At length the 
revival of letters and tbe advent of tbe Beforeiatfou 
put an end to the fiercest controversy that has been 
known to prevail in philosophical speculation,— 
EnoyclojHtdia Briianmea t Now American Cj/oloponlia, ' 
Nomisative Case, nma'-e-sd-fie, in Gram., is the 
first case of nonns which ere declinriile. It is tho 
simple position of a nonn or name, designating a scib- 
stance absolutely, or without relstion to any ejjhcr 
aubstauce; and is chiefly placed before verbs, a* the’ 
subject of tbe proposition or affirmation. ' ;/ 

Nonage, in Law. (Sts Imwaxh.) 

Nonaoon, nout-i-gon (LaLacorm, nine; Gr.pwrifeMi 
angle), one of the regular polygons, p oMSS S ihg OTne 
sides. It will Be found, on reference to tag .ammo 
Mensobatiov, that when the aide of aaoaggmis S, 
the area of the Ignre will be 01813313,, •. 

Nos-Asenmir, new oo-ountpi-oU (14, be hunot 
promised), in Law, ia a plea by way ,of i rsssmta.Mta 
action of asoumpsit or promiiea, whereby a man'denies. 
tbe exietenoa of any promise to tha efftet V* 

declaration,Ae. ... ... ,t r la**. ‘ 1 

Ko* Onm» Kun, m bririi *44)^% 
one of msotmd wit? 

0< Non43onDiicn9*. 4&c&*»*osomA*» ^iMn- 

»»«©**, Bmwjucal.) -,. : ,... Zu 
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oirooirTontUTB, wtm-«o*-/£>n»'*w«i, i» * gecMNl 
term a:;nodforrirteist*nt dissenters from foe Church 
cfyEnglsnd. tatt biBBimat.) 

Vov BsttrrTntTM, mm «*T in-o»7rt'-«f fLat.,heU not 
found), in X«W, i* the term applied to a sheriff** return 
to t writ 6t capias, when the defendant ie not to be 
found in Mi bailiwick. 

NoW-ffujioHa. non-ju'-ron (Lat. mm, not; juro, I 

« ear),—The me of the political party known by this 
met : -it place at the commencement of the year 1680, 
When, on the accession to the English throne of William 
•nd Mary, new oath* of allegiance and supremacy 
haring been enjoined to be taken by the members of 
■Mb house of parliament and all public functionaries, 
certain temporal and spiritual lords, as well ns many 
of the Clergy, refused to take them. William expressed 
his willingness to compromise the matter so far as 
the clergy were concerned : and in the bill for settling 
the oaths, as framed by the Lords, it was provided, that 
whilst all lay functionaries should be required to swear 
fealty to the king and queen, on pain oi expulsion 
from office, every divine who already held a benefice 
might continue to bold it without swearing, unless 
therd should appear to be special reasons for calling 
apon him to do so. The Commons, however, insisted 
On the introduction oi e clause which required every 
person who held any ecclesiastical or academical pre¬ 
ferment tc take the oaths by the 1st August, lOW, on 
pain of euspension. Six months, to he calculated From 
that day, wore to lie allowed him for reconsideration ; 
but if, on the 1st February, 1690, he still continued 
obstinate, he was to be finally deprived. The only 
lenity shown by the House of Commons in this matter, 
Was by a olauso empowering the king to bestow pecu¬ 
niary allowances on a few non-jnrmg clergymen out of 
the revenues of the forfeited benefice*. When this 
measure bad been passed, the adherents of the exiled 
king, iTames IX., hoped that the number of non-jnrors 
would bo so considerable os to seriously abmn and j 
embarrass the government; but in tint they were dis¬ 
appointed; for the great body of the clergy liavmglong 
maintained and preached the doctrine of " Non-re- 
sistanoe and Passivo Obedience" to rulers (see Non- 
Resistance), now found it peculiarly consistent with 
their interests, os well as the dictates of their con¬ 
sciences, to carry out their principles by taking the 
new oaths; ana although some of the more timid 
brethren wore perplexed by the fact that be who had 
the hereditary right to the throne bad riot the posses¬ 
sion, it appeared to most ol y>em that the plain letter 
of Scripture required them to submit to him who 
actually grasped the sceptre. The twe parties into 
which the clergy were now divided, came to be called 
the “swearihg clergy” aud the “ Non-Jurors,” and the 
former claw numbered twenty-nino thirtieths of the 
whole, being especially strong in the metropolis, where 
almost all the divines gave in their adhesion with every 
sign of cordiality. The clergymen and members ot the 
universities who incurred the penalty of the law were 
about 400, including tho primate, aud the bishops of 
Ely, Norwich, Bath and Wells, Gloueestei, Chichester, 
and Peterborough. Among the priests wlic refused 
the oaths were some men who had distinguished them- 
etlvesMgraramarians, chrcaologists, canonists, and an¬ 
tiquaries; hut if we may believe the famous Dr. John¬ 
son, there was only one ntan amongst them who could 
reason,—* certain voluminous political writei named 
Charles Leslie. The highest in popular estimation, 
however, at the time was, without dispute, Dr. Willi air, 
Sherlock, distinguished as a scholar, a preackei, a 
writer on polltios, and as a good theologian. The 


been the subject of severe animadversion ; and it is 
very certain that, when they had made thcii great 
sacrifice to principle, they were exposed to the severe 
testa of poverty and. idleness. In London and a few 
other large town* a certain number of Non-Jnrora 
obtained scanty congregations of vehement Jacobites: 
a few possessed independent means, a few others Kved 
by literature, and two or three by practising as medical 
men ; but the mass became beggars snd loungers, and 
the character of those, even, who beesroo hangers-on of 
riMnlopt Jacobites, in the character ot chaplains, tutors, 
|fBd (Spiritual direotoro, will not bear investigation. 


The origin of the NoWurors, as a class. wss more 
than respectable, the conduct Of many or them not 
even tolerable. 

Non-Mmallxo Ecnam, non-sw-AB'-lOt, the sub¬ 
divisions of these bodies is much more difficult than 
that of the metals. If their arrangement be founded 
either on their general electrical or chemical frictions, 
or into snpportem of combustion end combustibles, or 
into aoidlnable and acidifying substances, difficulties 
arise in the details which are of great practical incon¬ 
venience. The electrical arrangement brings together 
substances extremely dissimilar in their chemical Cha¬ 
racter, such as oxygon and sulphur, both of Which ate 
electro-negative bodies. The chemical arrangement 
again leads ns at one time to class oxygen With sul¬ 
phur, both being supporters of combustion; and at 
another to separate them, as oxygen is pre-emmently a 
supporter of combustion, and sulphur as eminently a 
combustible. In all these arrangements, also, nitrogen, 
as an element, stands ont as an obstinate exception. 
It is acidillable by oxygen, but alkaliilable by hydro- 

f ;en, it is net combustible nor is it a supporter of com- 
mslion These and other difficulties have caused the 
electrical and chemical analytic of the non-mataOic 
elements to be reacted as a basis of classification. 
Berzelius divides ' m into oxygen, which ho places by 
itself us a puppo” of combustion, and into inflam- 
mill,In eukntauces in which he includes all the Other 
elements; then adverting particularly to the non-me- 
tallic snbstunccs, he divides them into three classes; 
namely,— 1. Permanently elastic or gaseous bodies 
(Qnzohjtu), oxygen, hydrogen, and nitrogen. 2. Me¬ 
talloids,—sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, boron, and 
silicon. 3. buhfying Bnbstauccs (Hnlogenio), chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, fluorine. (See Elements.) 

Non-Nati'hat.s, nnn-nM-u-rilU, in Med., was a term 
employed by the old physicians to donote certain ne¬ 
cessaries of ‘life; because, by their use or abase, they 
became cither good or evil. They usually reckoned 
six non-naturals; viz., air, meat amt drink, motion and 
rest, sleep and waking, the passions ot the mind, and 
excretions and retentions. 

Noio-aiieii,, von'-pii-rel (Fr., without parallel, match¬ 
less), in Printing, is the name given to a very small 
form of type. These pages are formed of nonpareil 
typo. 

Non-R esistance, tirm'-re-eizt'-Rni (Let. non, not; 
rctnfo, 1 stand against).—The doctrine of non-roslBt- 
once in a correlative of, and almost identical with, 
tho doctrine of divine right, which maintains that the 
Supreme Being regards hereditary monarchy with 
more favour than any other form of government; that 
the rule of succession iu order of primogeniture it a 
divine institution; that no human power, nor length 
of adverse possession, can deprive the prince of his 
rights; ami that the lawf by wbioli, in England Mid 
other countries, the prerogative is Hi.iited, are to bo 
regarded merely as concessions, which tho sovsrsign 
Ims freely mane, anc may at his pleasure resfllBe. 
These doctrines were first adopted as n political creed 
in the reign of James 1., but they had been many yean 
before enunciated by the Anglican reformer* as a 
barrier against tho disaffection of those who adhered 
to the ancient religion, and as a means of exhibiting 
their own loyalty. Thus, a homily written against dis¬ 
obedience and rebellion in 1666, on occasion of the 
rising ol the northern earls, distinctly enunciates the 
doctrine of non-renatanoc, supporting it by the pre¬ 
posterous example, that the virgin Mary, " beingof 
the royal blood of the ancient natural kings of i ewry, 
obeyed the proclamation of Augustus to go to Beth¬ 
lehem ; and that this-obedience ol this most noble and 
most virtuous lady, tc a foreign and pagan prince, 
doth wok teach us, who, in comparison with tier, ore 
both base and vile, what ready obedience we do Owe 
to onr natural and gracious sovereign.” The principle 
is formally adopted in foe Canons at Convocation is 
1006; and about 1622, a preacher at Oxford, having 
thrown out some intimation that snbjects oppressed 
by their prince on account of religion might defend 
themselves by arms, that university not oahr cen¬ 
sored tho preacher, but pronounced a solemn decree, 
font it is in no esse lawful for subjects to make use of 
fores against their princes, nor to appear offensively 
or defensively in the field * >s*t foam. At the same 







right of realaianee te even 
sovereign, did mat iwafttain the dnty af yielding them 
tmitii tu& db>dk fto >» 

NoxtuiT, non'-nite (Ft. no* nut, Let. mom etqnilur, 
fie doe* not pursue), io Law, it the renunciation of » 
•nit by tbe plaintiff or demandant, most commonly 
upon toe discovery of tome error or defect, when the 
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the pHtwtiir it bonnd to appear in court by himself, 
attorney, or counsel, in order to answer the amerce¬ 
ment to which, by the old law, lie waa liable if be 
failed in hl* a auit. If be doet not appear, no verdict 
emt be given, and tbe plaintiff is said to be notuuit. 
Itis, therefore, usual fur a pluintiff, when he or hiB 
eouneel perceives that he bas not given sufficient ovi- 
dcooe to maintain tho issue, to be voluntarily non- 
mited, aa he may tboa commence tbe same suit again 
for tbe tame cause of action, from which he it for ever 
barred by a verdict, unless the judgment bo reverted 
M erroneous. In a nonsuit, tbe jury are discharged 
from finding a verdict, and the plaintiff hsa to pay tbe 
cotta of the euit. It is also usual for the judge to 
direct a nonsuit if, upon the whole case in support of 
tbe action, he is of opinion that there is no evidence 
which would justify the jury in returning a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 

Nouui> or Tsaxirixa Schools, nor'-mul (Lat. 
norma, a rale or pattern), are schools for the educa¬ 
tion of teachers. It is not a little surprising, that for 
the important duty of educating the young, it is only 
reoently that any special training bas come to be re¬ 
garded as necessary. They originated in Germany, 
and were for a long period confined to that country. 
The first was organized at Stettin, in Prussia, in 1735; 
the nest by Frederick tho Great, at Berlin, in 1718; 
another was opened in Hanover in 1757; and others 
followed in various parts of Germany. Since the be¬ 
ginning of the present century they have rapidly 
increased in number, and been greatly unproved in 
their internal organization. The course of instruction 
generally extends to three or tour yearn, and in some 
of the states the great majority of the teachers are 
graduates of the normal schools. The first seminary 
for teachers in France was established m 1810; the 
first in Holland in 18J0; and siuce that timo they 
have been introduced into the other principal coun¬ 
tries of Europe. In England, tbe ilorungh-ltoad 
Institution waa originally tounded by Mr. Lancaster 
in 1805, for tbe training of teachers; and from the 
earliest part of their career, both the “British'’ and 
the “.National ” societies have devoted much of their 
attention to the training of efficient teachers for tho 
schools in connection with them. To Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, however, belongs the great merit, ii 
not of creating, at least of having given an extranrdi- 
nuf impulse to, the modern movement for providing 
training colleges. In conjunction with Mr. Tuflnel), 
he, in 1840, established an experimental training coilege 
at Battersea, which soon gave practical evidence oi the 
immense advantage ot tbe plan. The earliest proceed¬ 
ing ef the Committee of Couuoil on Education (1830) 
was to record their opinion, “ that the most useful 
Implication of any suites voted by parliament would 
consist in tbe employment of those moneys in the csta- 
Misfamant ot a normal school under tho direction ot 
the state." There are now in England and Wales 
thirty-four training institutions, of which all but two 
are lamely supported by government. The first nor¬ 
mal school in America was opened at Lexington in 
1839; and now most of tbe principal cities have their 
noons! schools. There arc about ninety such institu¬ 
tions fo Trance, fifty in Prussia, thirteen in Switzer- 
land .and a proportionate number in Saxony, Hanover, 
«nd Bavaria. 

HooksX Abchttrotusi, nor'-nXn, a style of archi¬ 
tecture winch 'flourished originally and principally in 
Hormandv. ss lis name denotes. It afterwards became 




tabled influence or dominions among others, in this 
country. The Herman Style (s allied to * 
Homan examples of t bit K»«fora and Wes 


maintain that it was merely a development' a -foe 
Saxon, or the etyle immediately prr.«*iiBf. It tnflM 
seem, however, that the Saxon and Harman VtK 
distinct styles emanating from the same grand type t 
and consequently, to a certain extent momflootion^of 
each other. They are both derived from the Homan, 
and both developments of the Romanesque j but *«P* 
they separate, and m the two style* may be traded 
oh a similarity as might be expected " 


from a common source. While tbe Soron Style KM 
reared on an uncultivated aoil and by rude hands, the 
Norman was developed amid more adveneed etvgtta- 
tion. (Nee Artato-Sxxoir AJte n irxCTtraji.) The Am¬ 
man etyle may be said to have been fully developed 
in England soon after the Conquest, end f j nrBgpft 
from the middle of the 11th century, end pr*railsa,to 
thn latter part of the 12th, or the close of she 
reign of Henry II. In general it is Styled m tbe 
arch i tea turn of the 12th century, end ante* 'foam 
lOlifJ to 1170. According to the monkish 
soon after the arrival of the Conqueror ana. Us 
followers, who weio great builders, churches began 
to spring up in every village, and monasteries were 
erected in all the towns and cities, designed lit a 
novel style of architecture. In Domoaday-book 
it is recorded that the number of ohurclies fifed 
so increased, that at the time of its compilation 
there were no loss than 1,700 in existence. In the 
larger Norman churches tho plans are generally cruci¬ 
form ; at tho intersection between the nave, choir, and 
transepts, there is a low massive tower; end tbe eboir 
is usually terminated with a semicircular apse. In 
many cuacXthe aisles of the nave are oonliauea st tho 
sides of the choir, and tho high alter is situated be¬ 
tween the easternmost piers, with a soreon behind 
stretching between the piers. A space was that loft 
clear at the buck of the altar, whiah was called foe 
retro-altar, and time allowod procession* to perambu¬ 
late entirely round the church. Tho afioir, in same 
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In most cases the western lsfades are flanked by tnr- 
rets or buttresses, but occasionally by tower*,, Tbe 
parish churches were usually small, consisting 0f> none, 
often without cithc porch or aisles, with a ohancel 
and tower. Small cflurchcs, however, often consisted 
of nave and chancel, only without any tower jflpofoar 
appendage. In the buildings of this period fSfe'jfenttr 
wore of great tliiokness, but the masonry #** hot 
solid, being composed of two external walls of ashlar- 
work, having the Bpaoe between filled np with rutjfte, 
gravel, flints, &e. Sometimes, however, the wiU* Fere 
made up of solid rubblc-work with quoins Of sehlfer. 
Tbe former kind were not durable: but foe IPtrodao- 
tion of buttresses at a later period led to. e great im¬ 
provement in tbe construction of walls. ' Tne ariiet 
of tho Norman style arc invariably of tne MltifiNfor 
form, but occasionally stilted, and tbe Only vferiste' fe 
I he proportions of arcades depend* upon ran hjfojfetof 
the pier*, the hciglil of the opening usually averaging 
about twice its width. Chancel arches ere sqHMtWfo 
deeply recessed and ornamented with » attKjjMpFof 
rich mouldings. Tho pier* which . Support foe 
cipal arches ot -construction are very massive, tatatn- 
qucntJy of stunted proportiona. The eopU-ai* are very 
varied in character, some bearing a .more orlss* close 
resemblance to the Corinthian end other classic styles. 
In general, however, they are merely rude mid tmskil- 
ful imitations, and when contrasted with foe erigbmta 
have e heavy appearance. Tbe foliage if ovowdeu Ma, 
without regularity, and foe capital, on account or. its 
squatneM, inelegant. Many, BoweVar, are pot alabos 
retely carved, several of foim batsg quit* plain: the 
most common of these U tbecushloo capital; Vhlch is Of 
enbiaol form, being rounded at foe loner efid fo Met 
foe shaft, to foe Norman ena Lomfcardic styfo^gMl 
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arcade* an a oommoo feature : they aomettaea cow 
the greater portion of both external and internal 
walls, but are moat common on the exterior, especia ll y 
on the fagodea, the clerestories, and the upper stories 
of towers. The front of Lincoln cathedral presents 
little more than a surface decorated by tier* of email 
columns and arches of the kind known as arcades, 
which form a very characteristic feature of Norman 
architecture. The doorway* in thic style are to be 
found in very great variety, from tbn most simple to 
Hie most elaborate. In this country there still remains 
a neat variety of Norman doorways, even in churches 
which present no other features of this style. Window* 
fat this style were subordinate members of an ediflee, 
and in the earlier examples are nothing more than 
mere elite, or narrow oblong apertures, often not ex* 
oeeding a few inches in breadth, and finished with a 
plain semicircular bond. Larger windows are to bo 
found in cathedrals and in the larger churches. After 
a time, windows began to be decorated with a slight 
degree of enrichment, and tho zig-zag and othrr mould¬ 
ings were added round the arch. In the upper stories 
of towers a more advanced window is sometimes to bo 
found; it oonsists of two lights, with semicircular 
heads, separated by a control shaft and having n jamb- 
shaft on either side; tbo two lights are inclosed uuder 
another large semicircular arch, which is surrounded 
by a hood-mould. The moulding* in the Norman style 
nye of great variety, and in some instances are very 
elaborately carved. One of the most favourite ana 
characteristic is the gig-tag, which is composed of a 
aeries of salient and re-entrant angles, recessed or 
otherwise carved on the surface of the stone, sometimes 
in a single line, but uioro frequently in two, three, or 
more lines running parallel to each other. Other 
kinds are the indented or trowel-point, the beak- 
toad, bird't-head, and cafe-head mouldings j the nail- 
Arad i the Ifl/ef-monlding; the embattled, etar, me¬ 
dallion, and lozenge mouldings; &e. In tho early 
Norman period the prelates were men of great skill 
in architecture. No less than fifteen of the twenty- 
two English cathedrals retain considerable portions 
which are undoubtedly of Norman workmanship, and 
of which the dates uro ascertained. In the cathe¬ 
drals of Canterbury, Durham, 'Winchester, Glouces¬ 
ter, Peterborough,' Ely, Norwich, Linooln, and Ox¬ 
ford, the older parts are all built io the Norman 
style. Tlie nave and choir of Norwich cathedral, with 
the exception of pointed windows of later English 
character inserted iu the upper part of the choir, are 
almost entirely Norman. There are very few examples, 
however, of the exterior Norman style: the fronts 
of Linooln and Rochester enthed rule are almost the only 
instances | but they display a mixture of several other 
styles. Many of the churches belonging to the greater 
abbeys were constructed in the Norman period; but 
few have escaped the general demolition which took 
plaoe at tho Reformation. As the Normans knew 
that they could not live in security without building 
strong places of defence, military structures were, 
therefore, established or built on every lordship. The 
leading feature in a Norman fortress was a lofty mound 
of esrth, thrown up in the centre of other workB from 
tho excavations necessary in forming tbo ditch, fosse, 
or moat, Aosjuare or circular tower, of several atoriea, 
rose from the upper hallium, or a low circular story of 
considerable diametqg, which was generally approached 
on the outside by a very steep stone staircase. The 
gateway, or tower of entrance, was built at the foot of 
the artificial mount, from which was a sally-port with 
atope atairs leading to the keep. It contained the 
portcullis and drawbridge fixed to the archway, and 
several spacious chambers. The gateway, und tho 
barbican or wstchtower, bad both of them a commu¬ 
nication with the keep. (See Castle.) From the 
year 1156, the Norman architeotnre began to be mixed 
with new forms and additions, and was at length super- 
ended by the mom elegant and lofty style, of building 
usually, but improperly, called the Gothic. (See Goihic 
A ncBiixossaB.)— Btf. Carter’s Ancient Architecture 
\ v England, and Britton's Arch. An fig. qf Great Britain. 

. tfoMl. noree, is a corruption of the Danish Iforek, 
^Prorweaiau, end is applied by English writers to the 
{Moetandic, or ancient Scandinavian language. The 
Norsemen arc the Norman?. (See Noihckb.) 
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Noxtb Barrow Nimrim vw irrm m t wrtd 1 b 
J une, 1783. by John WOker, M.P. for Aylesbury, In 
opposition to Lord Bute's administration. Thegovam- 
meat quailed before Ms attacks, and watched for an 
opportunity ofpnnisbing it. This waa at length found 
in ths 45th number, which charged the mug ’with 
having uttered a falsehood in his speech from the 
throne. A general warrant was issued against the 
authors, printers, and publishers of the North Britan, 
and Wilkes was seised end committed to the Tower. 

On obtaining hia liberty, ho brought sn action against 
the undersecretary of state for the arizore of hie 
papers, and obtained a verdict in his favour, with 
£1,000 damages. When parliament met, Hie house 
resolved, by a majority or 237 against 111, Hist the 
North Briton, No. 45, was a false and scandalous libel, 
and that it should be burnt by the common hangman. 
When the sentence was being carried out In Obeanside, 
on December 3rd, 1703, a riot enined, and the hang¬ 
man only succeeded in burning a part of the paper, the 
remainder having beeb carried away in triumph by 
the mob. 

Nobthcbw Liams. (See Auboba Bobbaus.) 

Northmen, or Nobhams, wore the ancient inhabi¬ 
tant i of Scnnditmvia, or Norway, Sweden, and Son* 
mark. More purlieu 1 ' y the latter term waa applied 
to the inhabitants ol ‘esc countries, the foraer to 
that portion of then, who oonquered and settle * ' 
Normsudv. In England they were called the T 
They uere fierce and warlike tribes, wboraode pi 
expeditions to all ports of the European seas, pltutde 
by land and by sea, and often overrunning large tra 
of country, in which they practised every enormity. 
The poverty of their country compelled them to adopt 
this menns of subsistence, while their hardy mode of 
life taught them daring and endurance, and even their 
religion spurred them on to these adventures, by re¬ 
presenting to thorn that warriors who had fallen in 
battle were immediately admitted to the joys of Val¬ 
halla, their northern paradise. As early as the latter 
half of tho 8th century, they began to make ineomfons 
along the English coast. In 83o they were vanquished 
in a great battle by the Anglo-Saxon kin - Egbert j but 
forty years Inter, in the reign of Etbelrea, a footing 
was established, and the Danes conquered Northum¬ 
berland und other districts. They were temporarily 
hold in check by Alfred the Great; nnt the Anglo-Saxon 
resistance grew feeble, and in 991 the Danes first 
exacted their tribute tax called Danegelt. Four Danish 
sovereigns, among whom was Canute, reigned iu 
England during the next fifty years, down tolO0, when 
the Saxon dynasty waa restored iu .the person of,* 
Edward the Confessor. A Danish invasion pefidtrated. 
to the Mense in 616, but was repelled. The victories 
of Charlemagno over tbe Saxons ied tonlesgnebeing 
formed between that people and the Danes j wad GottA 
fried, king of Jutland, with his piratical bi.tidt, mvageqgfc 
tho French and Spanish coast, even within the Strang? 
of Gibraltar. Their great invasion of France, how-' 
ever, did not take place till Sll, after which the Whole 
coast of western Europe, from the Elbe to the GttodoL' 
quivir, fell a prey to the Northmen. In 837 they had 
sacked Utrecht and Antwerp, and fortified themselTSa 
on tho island of Waloheren, spreading themselves on 
the mainland. Flanders was obstinately defended; 
hut Friesland, Lower Lorraine, and Nenstrio, foil 
without resistance. Hollo devastated Holland,' and 
appeared upon the Seine, while Gottfried ravaged the 
valleys of the Mense and 8oheldt. Hastings, at the 
head of a band ofNorthmen, sacked Bordeaux, Lisboa, 
and Seville; defeated tbe Moorish conqueror:: off Spain 
at Cordova, overran Italy and Sicily, and oroesea the 
straits into Morocco. In 885 they hud siege to Paris, • 
but were at length bought off by Charles the Fat. 
Hollo, one of tbe most renowned of the Norm so chief- 
tuins, alter ravaging Friesland and the eoontries 
watered by the Scheldt, accepted the hand Of a 
daughter of Charles the Simple, and received wtth her 
a tract of Neustrian territory, north of tho Beam (the 
modern Normandy), taking also an oath Of IMfo and 
being baptized (912). Hia followers received tberengion 
of their leader, ana abandoned their roving omWMgi- 
eal habits. Bollo thus became the first dah» of Nor¬ 
mandy, and hia descendant, William, the seventh dttke, 
become the conqueror « England in 1060, * 
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odveHtof Christianity, howew»*hout the 10th oen- 
tttrrjr. ttrisIanguage-WM by degree* supplanted by the 
modem Danish, end only found e permanent abiding* 
place in Iceland, where it is still spoken in its purity; 
and henceitia now commonly known aa the Icelandic. 
Norway^tn oonaeqnenoe of her remote situation, re- 
tainedthe old tongue longer than either of her aister 
kingdoms The few mediaeval Norwegian document* 
that atilt>(«ist drf not exhibit any important grumiua- 
tical change* until about the time of the annexation 
of Norway to Denmark, toward* the cloan of the 14th 
century. But from this time the influence of the 
governing nation «u such that a rapid transformation 
took place, and soon nfler tho beginning of tholUth 
century tho written laugusgu and speech of tho higher 
classes became identical with those of Dcumark. At, 
present* the- Danish is the language of tho people 
generally; bat among the peasantry, and in the more 
remote district*, the old Norse language is still spoken 
in various dmleots, diverging more or less iu .their 
structure from the uncieut tongue. The diflerent Nor¬ 
wegian dialects have been classed in three divisions, 
corresponding to the natural divisions of tho country i 
the, North nfjelthk group, comprising those spoken in 
the province of Druuiheim and the extreme northern 
provinces; the Vesten/jrldak group, or those spoken 
west of the mountains, in Bergen and the western 
portion of Christ iansand; mid tho Sondenfjeldsk 
group, including those spoken iu southern Norway, or 
to the east of the mountains. Of these three divisions, 
the second approaches nearest to the ioelandic, while 
the lust-named, lying nearer to. Christiana, has been 
most largely influenced by tho Danish. All of them 
possess some peculiarities in common wbichdistinguisli 
themi'roiu the written speeoli. The curliest literature 
of the northern countries is of an antiquity vastly re¬ 
mote; consisting of those accounts of their gods and 
lteroes which bad been handed down from age to age 
by n dues of poets and oral historians, educated for 
the purpose, and styled Scalds and Sagnmcn. This 
system of oral tradition continued till tho introduction 
of letters with Christianity. But tlm Christianity 
which was introduced displayed so great an antipathy 
to fhe original literature or traditional lore ol' tho 
country, as being inseparably mixed with the paganism 
of the people, that almost every truce of it was rooted 
out. Fortunately, some of the grand and curious 
literary monuments of this period were preserved by 
such of tbe Scandinavians as had fled to Iceland from 
the oppression of some of their conquering monarclia, 
.and who there maintained a greater independence of j 
the Uomish church. There the ancient order and arts 
of,this Scalds were preserved. Sumund Sigfusson, siir- 
Sund Frodd, or the learned, who flourished in the 
latter half of the 11th century, wrote down all that 
remained of the great mythologic and heroic poems of 
the ancient Scalds, under the name of the Elder or | 
Rhythmical Edda. After him followed Ari Hinu 
Mtiii, who began the chronicles of Iceland in tho 
,*» Landnsma Bokand Snorro Sturleson, the author 
of the Second or Proso Eddu And the “ Deimskringla," 
OT chronicle of tbe kings of Norway. These, with a 
gleet number of romantic and popular sagas, ennsti- 
, tute the mass of the ancient Norse literature, which, 
escaping (be annihilating hands of the Itoman priests 
in that remote island, which remained an independent 
repubiio till 1261, astonished the learned world of 
Denmark and Sweden by their discovery in tbe middle 
of the 17th century. (Set Howitt’s History q f North- 
era IMtrainrt ) Daring her political connection with 
Denmark, and as using the language of that oountry, 
Norway, though she produoed a number of writers, 
oanuot.be said to have bad any distinct literature of 
lief earn. The writing* of her historians, poets, aud 
mtaof science, prqperly form a part of Banish litc* 
nature,. -Her poUtiesl union with Sweden, a country 
ooMsasiog a di&reat language, and the establishment 
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dence, and the literature consist' 
tical essays, legal traots, treat! 
and manufactures, and text-books I 
tion. Aa noted publicists and economical 
C. M. Fttlsen, Sverdrup, Bader, Moriboe, 
sen, Plutau, Daa. Bloin, and F. “ ^ 

of whom has rcoentir given to 
work on the history of political science' 

Munch have critically und philologioally edited 
ancu-nt Norwegian code oflaws. Sahwelgaird 
written commentaries upon the present jurisptttde 
and among other juridical writers of e ’ ' 

Aubert, Bader, P. C. Lassen, Smidt, Bull 
Besides numerous valuable statistical fables 
uunually by the government, J. E. Kraft has 
an able topographical end statistical desoy' 
kingdom (6 vols. 1H20-1IS); Trcthe Issued! 

Stutifitik” in 1848; and in tho department 
statistics, tho treatises of Eilcrt Sundt are well 
In physics, several Norwegians have achieved* , 
peau reputation; as Christopherllnnsteen (a*troh[i 
sod terrestrial magnetism); 1). M.Keilhau (geatogji' 
Theodor Kjerulf (geology); Jens Ksmaik (goolAtfy i 
ihe structure und Ibnnuiion of glaciers) ; JVC. Hof 
(the erosion of mountains). Tho leading baton 
have been Chrisleu Smith, Sommerfeldt, Mid Bm|. 
In zoology, the splendid work of Michael Bars, *’Nor¬ 
wegian lfonna Li) oralis, is widely known; ana H*lvdt 
Itnvch has also written somo able treatises on the same 
subject. Iu mathematics are the names of N. H. Abal, 
II. Holmboc, and O. J. Brook. In medioal Science, 
Danielsson and lloeck have laid before the world w* 
portunt investigations on elephantiasis, and mbte 
recently (1800), Bideqlrop has published a vahJkble 
treatise on the same subject. Boeck wus the first tO 
advocate inoculation iu syphilitic diseases; F. Ho&t 
has by his writings contributed to the improvement Of 
hospitals and prisons; and Skjolderup has published 
somo volumes of interest. Metaphysics have been hot 
little cultivated, the only tuunes of note belngM- J. 
Moored and C. Heiberg; but in theology there hafe 
been a number of distinguished writers; as W.'A. 
tVexel, S. .J. Stenorsrn, and K. P. Caspar!. Tbe 
Jiistory, philology, and antiquities of Norway have 
been studied with unflagging industry. Jacob Aatl 
has translated tho voluminous chronicles of SilQpro 
Sturleson, nml also left interesting memolrs of 
time. A. Kayo bos published a history of NofWpSr}, 
Itudolpli KayHor, an account of the religion' of UtS : 
ancient Northmen, 4ud a history of the 
church during the Catholic period; C. A. Lange atpd 
C. it. Unger are editing Diplomatarium NoH&itrihii't 
and Nicoluyseu and others have illustrated the anoteflt 
remains scattered through the country. P. A. Muttoh 
is bringing out a most important national historical 
work, eutitled "Dot. Norsko Folks Historic,** of Which 
four volumes have already appeared, and came down 
to tho end of the 14th century. The pubfleattonm;. 
1847 of the elder Edda, by Mnnoh, With a grammar ■ 
and cbrestomachy of the old language, Jed tothe '&{• 
nation of tho Norwegian school of pwjWogy^‘ 
national zeul has led to many warm disputes’ 1 
the Scandinavian philologists. Tbe dihleotsof tb 
landers,, who live under tho Norwegian, gov* 
have been industriously studied by 
Friis; and C. A. Hdlmboe bag dOdW 
the cause of comparative philology, .by 
ot his “ Comparative Lexicon of sever 
European Tongues” (Vienna, 1862), endotfc'er'Wdrtfo. ” 
Tbe most popular of living poets is Andreas nwp^, 
a cousin of the historian, who baa' produced a untttNsr 
of poetical and dramatis works, * H A- 'W’ergelWtt, 
(1603-45) was long tbe favourite ,poet oftflte N 
giaus, and a complete edition ojhikworla inBrio 
uas 
of 1 
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a writers, 0. P. Itiis, H. Ibsen, and E. Olsen, 
andstad and Sopbus Bu ago bare aaoh edited 
>n< offii'l, popular ballads, and P. C. Asbjorn* 


ten and J. Moe bare collected the popular tales, which 
hive been orally preserved by the peasantry for many 
generations, A literal reprint of the well-known 
45 JSafeviasbok" ( Code « Ftaloueneie), containing all 
irate of historical legendary, in prose and verse, is in 
Maine of publication, with lhe f assistance of the go¬ 
vernment. Two novelists have recently been nttract- 
but special attention; namely, Bjdrnsterne Bjiirnsen, 
vpoae •* SyuncSve Bclbakken," a talc of Norwegian 
PMaant life, hoe met with great success; and Mrs. 
Camilla Collet, whose novel, “Amtmandens Diittro" 
(IMVff), has gone through several editions. Between 
1840 ana 1854 there were L,02:i works published in 
Storwgy,—781 in Christiana, 100 in Bergen, and the rest 
In other towns; of these H70 were original, 159 transla¬ 
tions, and 14 new editions. At the end oil 8,It) there 
were 62 daily and weekly journals published in the 
country, of wbioh 13 issued from Christiana.— lief. 
IWw American Cyclopasita, editod by Ttipley and Dunn. 

Boss, next (Sax. jiirss, not a), is the organ of .smell 
lavertobrated animals, and in tho three highest oiussea 
is oonneoted with the respiratory function. In man, 
characteristic features o 


face, and bas been regarded by physiognomists as a 
faith (hi index of character. Tho nose has always been 
regarded as a principal element in conferring’ boauty 
on the face; but different races have differed greatly 
M to what form of this organ is to be regarded as the 
molt beautiful. The ancients seem to have had an 
Aversion to small noses; and tho Homans esteemed 
above nil tho aquiline nose, which Pliny tnrmod, by 
way of distinction, “ royal.” According to Plutarch, 
Gy rat had this form of nose, which thus came to bn 
regarded as beautiful among the Persians. But tlm 
aquiline nose was only regarded as beautiful when the 
ottrve was gentle aud almost imperceptible. The 
Creeks indeed seem, generally Rpcaking, to have held 
A straight, or almost straight, hue from the forehead 
to be the btait ideal. with respect to this feature; and, 
noeorditiglv', we find it ro represented in all their best 
statues. The short nose is never to he found in Boman 
sculpture earlier than the times of Cnracnlla, when thn 
aft Bad evidently declined. In Tartary, the greatest 
beauties are those who have the smallest noses; and 
the’wife of Genghis Khan is said to have been regarded 
MAD extraordinary beauty, because she had only two 
holes for a nose. In literature, the term nose is used 
i& a variety of different senses; as, to lead by the nose, 
to past under ono’s nose, to have a nose for errors, to 
thrust one's nose iuto the affairs of others, to put one's 
nose out of joint, Ac. The nose, anatomically con¬ 
sidered, consists of two large cavities, called nostrils 
(MM), a right and a left, formed by the bones of tiie 
nee, and separated from eaah other by n perpendicular 
Art partition called the upturn nurium. There are 
fourteen bones which enter into the composition of 
the cavities of tho nosethe principal of which nro tho 
nasal bones, which bound the nasal cavities in front, 
and are attached to the frontal bona above and to the 
superior maxillary on the sides. Tho other hones of 
the-note are the frontal, ethmoid, and sphenoid, which 
an common to the head and face; and all the bones of 
the (hoe, excepting the two malar and inferior maxil¬ 
lary ; being the two superior maxillary, two lachrymal, 
two inferior, spongy, the vomer, ana the two palatal 
hftaes. The septum of the nose is formed by the 
vomer, nasal lamella of the othmoid bone, and an ex¬ 
tensive cartilage. The nasal cavities are bounded an¬ 
teriorly by the nasal bones, superiorly by the frontal 
bona ana the cribriform plate of the ethmoid bone, 
and posteriorly by the body of the sphenoid. The 
floor ia formed by the superior maxillary and palatal 
nonea, and the outer wall by the ethmoid, the internal 
pterygoid plate* rtf-tha sphenoid bone, the lachrymal 
wmvrafettor spongy bone, palatal bone, and superior 
matHlsry. Bach nostril is divided by the spongy bone 
into chambers, termed ‘be superior, middle, and iitfc 
«or swatoe. The openings into those, in addition to 
IM anterior and-posterior common m M 
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follows i—In the inferior acaftni,tfro opening from 
the nasal duct, oonoealad by. *,foId of tnqcmu mem¬ 
brane ; in the middle meatus, op*' from tho maxillary 
sinus, one from the frontal sinus, and anterior eth. 
moidal eells; in the enperior meatus. the ermine from 
the posterior ethmoidal cells and sphenoidal amuses, 
and the spheno-palatinB foramen. The Ehstadhian 
tube might almost be said to enter, the nostrils, for its 
anterior aperture corresponds with the posterior port 
of the inferior spongy bone. The upper wall of 
the noso is pierced by numerous foramina, through 
which enter tho filaments of the olfactory, or qetve of 
smell. Thn mucous membrane lining the nose is called 
tho Schneiderian, or pituitary, and ia continuous with 
the common integument anteriorly and with the mu* 
cous meinlira.ua ol the pharynx posteriorly! It if. for 
tho most part, well supplied with vessels, especially 
veins, and presents also numerous glandular follicles, 
whose secretion is well known. It receives the ilia* 
ments of the nerves of smell and of common sensation. 
The uerves of smell arise from the anterior lobe* of 
the cerebral hemispheres, and their bulbs rest on tho 
cribriform plate of the ethmoidhone, which the branches 
pierce, to the number of fiftuen or twenty, on eaah 
shin, and then, niui :> 'g under tho mucous membrane, 
are distributed pn- pally to the septum and outer 
wall of the nose, cu .uuioating with filaments from 
the sympathetic evohral ganglia. Besides smell, the 
noso lias ordinary nensation, like other parts of the 
face, depending on tihunonis of tho trifacial or fifth 
pair of cerebral nerves. That those two sensationa 
are distinct is evident from tboso who have lost tho 
feensu of smell still retaining unimpaired susceptibility 
to the action of snuff and other irritants. The open¬ 
ings oft lie nose are provided with stiff curved hairs, 
winch prevent tho entrance of many partioles flouting 
in l lie air. The external prominent part of the nose, 
which gives character to tho feature, is composed of 
several cartilages connected to the bones and to each 
other by strong fibrous tissue, sufficiently firm to pre¬ 
serve the shape of tho organ, and no clastic and flexible 
us to permit the expansion and contraction of tho nos, 

I rile hi respiration. Tho varying expression given to 
the face by tho movements of the nose depends On the 
action of its muscles attached to the cartilages, skin, 
and upper lip; and most of the expressions arising 
from theso movements are disagreeablo; indicating 
contempt, anger, fear, or pain. The motor nerves of 
the nasal muscles are branches of tho faoial or seventh 
pair ol cerebral nerves. The arteries are derived from 
tho ophthalmic, internal maxillary,and facial branches 
of tho carotids. Thn nose is not only the Oman of 
smelling, but serves also as tho chief passage of the air 
into the ltingsr, and has a considerable influence upon 
the voiao. 

Nosology, no-iol'-o-je (Or. no tot, a disease, and 
logos, discourse), in Med., is geueralh applied to the 
mrthodioul arrangement and classification of diiaaae* 
and t heir nomenclature. Many attempts have, from an 
early period, been made to classify ami arrange under 
certain groups particular forms of disease; but it ia 
only in comparatively modern times that anything 
like a scientific system of arrangement has been atr 
fomptod. One of tho earliest of these was that of 
Snuvage, who distributed diseases into ten classes; via., 
vit'ui, /three, phlegmasia, epaemi, ankelation*», debili¬ 
tate*, dalaree, vesam<e,Jluxue, cachexia. Each of these 
was again divided info orders, Ac. The classifications 
of liiniKBiit, Vogel, and Sagar, were of the same atti, 
ficial and strained character, and were all supplanted 
by that of Cullen, which had the advantage of being 
more simple, while it was, at the same time, mom defi¬ 
nite and concise. Ho bed only four olasses,— pyrex ia , 
neurotei, cachexia, and locale*. The ohief objection 
that has been urged against this system is, that iti* 
baaed upon the symptoms of disease, whereas many of 
the symptoms are extremely variable,, and by Bo means 
uniformly express either the nature or the amount of 
the real derangement of function or structure. Similar 
symptoms, too, dependent upon thamostdiverse aames, 
are associated together, although they may require 
quite opposite plan* of treatment ; while disea*e«fife£r 
kindred in their ntom-m ridns MnMatod..lMK 
they differ in their eymptomsv jtn'iocr eMs d know¬ 
ledge of pathology sod physiology t$t man 
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it th« one Adopted by the registrar-general; and though 
not rat in tw among the generality of the profession, it 
is the one that it most commonly referred to:— 
dees X. Zvkotio Diseases; such as are either 
epidemic, endemic, or contagious, induced by some 
specific body, or by want of food, or by its bad quality. 
1. Jiiatmatie dimutt.— Small-pox, varioloid disease, 
cMokon-pox, miliaria, measles, scarlatina, hybrid of 
meaalee, soarlet fever, dengue, quinsy, diphtheria, 
mumps, croup, hooping-cough, typhoid fever, relap¬ 
sing fever, typhus lever, erysipelas, erythema, bos- 
Bilal gangrene, pyemia, metna, plague, carbuncle, 
t>oil, influenza, dysentery, diarrhoea, cholera, yellow 
fover, remittentfever, Crimean fever, Hong-Kong fever, 
Ac., ague, rheumatism. 2. Enthelic discuses.—Syphi¬ 
lis primary, syphilis secondary, gounrrluoa, leprosy, 
yaws,pellagra, radeayge, purulent ophthalmia, glanders, 
hydrophobia, nerenk'a, malignant pustule. 3. Diehc 
diteatet .—Famine fever, soitrvy, purpura,rickets, lu-on- 
choocle, cretinism, alcoholism, dchruim tremens. ].. 
Parotitic ditcatet. —Thrush, porrigo, scabies, phthiri- 
nsis, worms. 

Class IF. CojrsmrTTOw vn Diseases-, sporadic dis- 
eases afl'eoting several organs, in which new inoi bid 
prodnets are often deposited—sometimes hereditary. 
1. Diathetic ditcatet.~ Gout, anoimia, dropsy, cancer, 
melanosis, lupus, ounker, mortification, dry gan¬ 
grene, 2. Tubercular diseases.—.Scrofula, mrsi'nlnrio 
tuberculosis, tubercular peritonitis, phthisis, hydro- 
cephalas. 

Claw ITI. Local Diseases; sporadic diseases, in 
which the functions of particular organs or ty stems are 
disturbed or obliterated, with or without inflammation, 
—sometimes hereditary. 1. Ditcatet of the Ncrront 
Syttem. —Meningitis, encephalitis, cephalitis, myelitis, 
apoplexy, paralysis, shaking palsy, choroa, delirium 
tremens, mama, monomania, dementia, epilepsy, hv- 
eteria, tetanus, eonvulsions, laryngismus, neuralgia 
(tiodolonrcux), neuroma. 2. Heart dueatet. —Carditis, 

J ierioarditis, endocarditis, valvular diBensn of the heart, 
lypertropliy of heart, atrophy of heart, tatty degeno- 
vation of heart, aneurism of heart, aneurism of aorta, 
angina pectoris, tainting, arteritis, atheroma, plehitis, 
varicose veins. 3. Lung dneatet.— Haemoptysis, laryn¬ 
gitis, laryngismus, bronchitis, pleurisy, bydrothorax, 
empyema, puenmothorax, apoplexy of lungs, pneumo¬ 
nia, pleiiro-pneumonia, asthma, emphysema of lungs, 
grinders*- asthma, miner’s asthma, collier's phthisis. 
4. Bowel dieeatet. —Glossitis, stomatitis, pharyngitis, 
(esophagitis, gastritis, onteritis, peritonitis, ileus con¬ 
stipation, intussusception, dyspepsia, pyrosis, giedrul- 
gin, hamateniesis, melirua, bronzed akin, pancreatic 
disease, sphenitis, hepatitis, jaundice, gallstones, cir¬ 
rhosis, ascites. 5. Kidney ditcatet. —Nephritis, ischuria, 
diuresis, albumiuaria (liright'sdisease), diabetes, stone, 
gravel, fuematnriu, cystitis. 6 . Genetic ditcatet. — Va¬ 
ricocele, orchitis, hydrocele, hysteritis, uterine tu¬ 
mours, ovarian tumours, ovarian dropsy. 7. Bone and 
Muecte dieeatet.— Synovitis, ostitis, exostosis, brittle 
barns, soft bones, spinal curvature, caries, necrosis, 
muscular atrophy. B. Skin dieeatet.— Roseola. urti¬ 
caria, eczema, herpes, pemphigus, rupia, ecthyma, 
impetigo, acne, mentagra, lichen, prurigo, psoriasis, 
pityriasis, ichthyosis, phlegmon, whitlow. 

Class IV. Developmental Diseases ; special dis- 
SBN, tbs incidental result of the formation, repro- 
dnetion and nutritive processes. 1. Developmental 
D'mmm qf Children .—Still-born, premature birth, ale- 
laetasie, malformation, cyanosis, spina biflda, imper¬ 
forate orifices, idiotcy, congenital deaf muteness, 
teething. 2. Developmental Ditcatet qf Women. — 
Chlorosis, childbirth, paramenia, climacterio, 3. De_ 
velopmental Dittaut of Old People.— Old age. 4. Die' 
eases <f Nutrition. —Atrophy, asthenia. 

Not*a~tiiA, H 0 t-UW-je.il [Gr. notfeo, I return: algos, 
pttfaf), in Med. Pathol., a term for an intense longing 
for return to one’s native country; a disease not in- 
fteqnent among young soldiers, and those whom cir- 
cuxqstanccs hate placed in foreign climes, The Swiss 
are particularly subject to this affteetkm. This vehe- 
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meat home-siekaessis attoadsddiftlneldhflhqta lota 
of appetite, and wantof slsep, 

Kostoo, not’-tok, in Bet., a geo. of Algm.bjbl/Mw. 
weeds. If. edule is eaten in Chiua ondjapan. XtMfr 
Must is a valuable article of food in 
It ia sold to be more nutritious tban Theland mflHh 1 
Other species are odible. - . 

Notary, no’-ta-re (Let, notariat, from note,a asMh 
was originally applied to one employed in taking nqtoa 
of trials and other judioial proceedings. This w«» m 
case in ancient Rome. The persons-who correspond 
to our modern notaries, antler the later period el 
Roman law, were the fabeUientt, who were generally 
employed to draw np wills, contracts, and other iustra* 
meats. It is uncertain when notarial were first kno wn 
in England; but we read of some ohartors of 
the Confessor being executed by them for thekbju^n 
chancellor. In the early part of tha 14th century fose 
seem to have been commonly employed, and fromthsi 
time the office has boon one of prominenoe rad im¬ 
portance. The power of admitting notaries to MM* 
tiso seems to have been vested in the archbishop of 
Canterbury by 25 Hen. VIII. c. 21, sec. 4, That term 
of a notary’s apprenticeship, and the manner of hit 
admis-aou to practise, are regulated by 41 Geo. HI, 0. 
7b, amended by 3 & 4 'Will. IV. a. 70, and (I lo 7 "Ylgt, 
o. 00. Tbe notary license in England requires a stamp 
of i:io, m Hcutluud one of £ 20 ; besides an annum 
eertiUcute, costing £0 for Xxmdon, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin, and £t) for elsewhere. The repent et-atutss, 
21 & 22 Viet. cc. 77, Ha, abolishing the ecclesiastical 
courts, do not affect the notaries. Formerly they 
were much employed in drawing up wills ana other 
legal instruments ; but now their busmens js chiefly 
coiillncd to the attestation of deeds and writings Ot a 
mercantile kind, for making them authentic in Other 
countries, and protesting bills of exchange- They also 
receive the affidavits of mariners and ship-rasaterik 
and sign their protests. 

Notation, uu-tai'-ihun (Let. notatio, from noto, I 
mark), is the art or method of representing sbstraoi 
numerical magnitudes by means of symbols; and it 
comprises sealrt, dependent on tho symbols orflgurop 
employed. In the usually adopted scale, every number 
can lib expressed by tho ten characters—1, 2,3,4, 5, 
<!, 7, H, b, 0; of » hiuli the nine first denote the different 
numbers of units, ascending ia value from right to 
loll, whilo the figure 0 is the radix or scale of the 
sines, and fixes tho different values, of which the 
various figures taken might be equal. Thus, fog ip* 
stance, if we tako the number 12345, it ia eoehratwid 
to 5 + (1 X 10) + (3 x 100) +(2 X 1000) + (l X 10000)] 
udiluig all those, we get 

* 5 

40 
300 
2000 

10000 r 


which exemplifies the rale. The Romans, possessed* 
decimal numerical system, but not a decimal scalp?of 
notation; they first adopted the unit I a*thaoom- 
menccinont of their system, and they hfengbt fiy+pf 
them together with the sign V. They then adde&tJWD 
of these V’a—equivalent to X. Five tana tbsOkCMds 
50, or L. One bundred was expicssedby tlif latteaiG, 
the initial of the word centals; five hnndnd hff-Jto. 
letter D, and a thousand by the letter K, Jtmiiat'M 
observed that the position of one of these elfne hnfgra 
auother one tabes that amount from it; as oan b aisec n 
in the number IX (0), which ia 10 leas the nntt.X. Tha 
Greeks had tbe letters of their alphabet aa th« symbols 
of notation: thna, a=l, 3=2, y=3, and so on tp.tM 
end; only that they stopped with tile figure 0; awflpto 
next letter, t, was 10, « = 20, A a 30 ; np toSO, when 
the hundreds ran on. The thousdnds were irrprtMid 
by a. y, Ac., only with -the stroke „ an ia, «a$e* 
neatb. Its. mathamotua, occasionally, othar+efltaMt 
notation ara adopted, which differ (torn the gMplS|M 
in xmsequence of the radix befog aUraeds.MftM 
Unary, ternary, Ac., up.to thetfuMMhw audeifrbkm 
latter is of nuuh nan in oafoulaliogi arfyfctpit mmfic, 
I In coQclasioo,it may bq stated, tbatia xespeetto tM 






advantages nnd disadvantage* of the various setleaof 
notation which originate by ascribing different values 
to the radix, .it would bo desirable, in point of prac¬ 
tical convenience, to elect one wherein the number of 
figures expressing any given numerical magnitude 
aught be oenfieed within limit* not too widely extended, 
a* this would tend to prevent extensive prolixity in the 
execution of arithmetical operations. 

, (Notation, in Mu*., the method which, by means of 
OMrtaln ebernoters called notes, represents the pitch or 
lime and duration oi tlie various sounds. The notation 
of tile ancients did not at nil resemble that at prcsoul 
in-use. The Greeks employed the letters ot tlu'ir 
alphabet placed in vurious positions, and mutilated 
and compounded -in various ways, producing in all 
pyar a thousand signs; thus rendering years of study 
aMceoaury .toobtain anything like n per/cct knowledge 
of it.- This system was rcjecloil by the lionmns, who 
employed fifteen letters of llieir onu alphabet lo ex¬ 
press the sounds of tho bisdiiipuson. Tins wav ufter- 
wards improved by tit. Gregory, nho reduced the 
number of letters to seven; tlms bringing it nearer 
the modern system. About the beginning of the 11th 
eentury, points placed upon parallel lines were intro¬ 
duced. These points, however, have been in their turn 
superseded by other characters, which not mil v mark 
the pilch, but the time of Uiu notes; of these the six 
principal ones arc the semibreve, the liimiiu. the 
crotchet. Ilia quaver, the semiquaver, and the donii- 
ttwuquavcr; ouch of which are liitterently loi-.ued j 
thus— 

- ftMltoSK. Minim. Crotohet. Quaver. 

.Tlo-thos*may bo added the hatf-demisemupiaver, much 
UMd, and cl ten iiiim-eessni ily, liy modern iiinneiiiiis. 
TltU nsn oi varying tho forms of the notes is to murk 
tit* various degrees ot' time. The longest is tho semi - 
brays; the next in durulion is the minim, which is one- 
half its length; the crotchet is J, the quaver J, the 
semiquaver the dcniisemiquuvcr i \ l , and the htili- 
demisoniiqunvcr u \-. 

Hons, id Mus. (See Notation.) 

Hot Gbiltt, in Law, is a plea by way of traverse, 
occurring iu actions ex delicto , and amounts to a denial 
only of the breach of duty, or wrongful act, alleged to 
have been committed by the defendant. In criminal 
proceedings, the plea, of not guilty is proper wherever 
a prisoner means either to deny or to justify the charge 
in the indiotmunt; os for instance, on an indictment 
fox murder, a man eaunot plead that it was done in 
self-defence, but must plead not guilty, and give this 
special matter in evidence. By the plea of not guilty, 
the prisoner puts himself upon the trial by jury. 

Notice, tto'-liv (from Lat. notitia), is the making 
something known that a person was or might he igno¬ 
rant of. In Law, a notioo is either (1) statutory, i. «., 
made so by legislative enactment; (2) actual, vvhicli 
brings the knowledge of the fact directly home to the 
party, by a person interested in the property; or, (3) 
constructive or implied, which is no more than evidence 
of notice, the presumption of which is so violent, that 
equity will not allow its oontroversion. Constructive 
notice may be tubdividedinto—(a), where there exists 
eotual notice of a matter, to which equity has added 
constructive notice of facts, which nn inquiry after 
snoh matter would have elicited i nud (b), whore there 
has been a designed abstinence from inquiry, for the 
very purpose of escaping notice. Notice, whether 
actual or couatructive, iu order to be binding, must he 
received during the transaction sought to be effected 
... by it. Whatever is sufficient to put a party upon 
inquiry (that is, wherever there is reasonable certainty 
as to time, place, circumstances, and persons), is in 
equity held to lie good notice to bind him; and a clerk 
******** the register for judgments against A B, 
will, in the absence of proof to the contrary, bo pre¬ 
sumed to hare seen e judgment which was at the time 
registered against A B. The mere tegistretion of e 
conveyance, however, is mot .deemed constructive no- 
;** to subsequent purchasers; and actual notice must 
beiestablished against them. A purchaser for valuable 
consideration, without notice of a prior equitable 
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right, obtaining the legal, estate ut the time of his pur¬ 
chase, is entitled to priority in equity, as we)) *» at 
law. A publio act of parliament binds oH mankind. 
But a private act is not of itself notice lo a purchaser. 
—Ref. Wharton's Law Lexicon.. 

Nova, nmeit (altered from Lat. name*), in Oram., 
is tho name of ono of tho parts of speech into which 
grammarians have distributed the words of a language. 
A noun is the name of a thiug, or, more accurately,' tile 
numo of a notion or conception, whether general qr 
particular. As we may have conceptions of substaneo 
or of uttnbuto, nouns are cither eubetanlioe or adjec¬ 
tive. Again, us wo have particular conceptions, or 
c.nireptiuns of individuals, and general conceptions, or 
conceptions of classes of individuals, nouns are cither 
pro per or rommon. In order to express unity or plu¬ 
rality of conception (number), the terminations of 
munis undergo certain moditications of form; ns, book, 
bool;*; liber, libri. Iu most languages there are two 
numbers, the singular and the plural, the former ex- 

f iressing one, the latter more than one; but iu some 
anguages, ns in Greek, there is an iutcrmrdiate num¬ 
ber,—-the dual, used to express the conception of two 
objects. To expres- the relations of conceptions to 
each other, most 1. uages make use of an inflection 
of the primitive for the noun, called rave; but the 
Encli-.li lung Huge n . .os use of prepositions or juxta¬ 
position. The number of cases of nouns vsneB in 
di'iei-ciit languages, but it is rarely more than six. 

Novatiaxh, au vm'-rlie-imz, a Christian sect which 
nvosc about the middle of tho 3rd century, and were 
called ulti-r their founder Novation, a presbyter at 
Komi', aim ,, man of high reputation, who held that 
those persons who had denied tho faith during the 
pcisu-ution of Deems (.t.D. 2U>) ought not to be agsiu 
received into the Church. IVhen Cornelius was ap- 
pointed bishop of Romo, Novatiun n as opposed to him, 
mid was elected bishop by his Own party; whence arose 
nn open schism iu the Church, which soon spread 
through almost every provmcoof Chrisfeudom. From 
declaring only against the re-admission of the lapsed, 
they came to’hold that all who hud been guilty of gross 
sins after baptism should bo for ever excluded from 
the Church. They did not, however, exclude them 
from all hopes of eternal salvation; but they considered 
the Christian church to he a society of innocent per¬ 
sons, who had abstained from grievous sin since their 
admission. Hence, (bey re-baptized all who joined 
them from the Church, They disappear about the 
5th century. 

Novei.s, nov'-clz (Ital. novella, a tale, nows).—What 
is meant by tbo English novel, however, is culled in Ita¬ 
lian Rotuaiizo .- It would take long to show that a taste 
for fictitious narratives was moBt early and most gene¬ 
rally prevalent in Persia and other Asiatic countries; 
that from them the infection was caught by the Greeks, 
aud that from these latter it became commuuioated In 
turn to the Romans, through translations into Latin of 
the tales of a ccrtaiu Aristides, about the time of the 
civil wars of Marius 'and Bylla. Still longer to relate 
tho various theories which nave been suggested at ex¬ 
planations of the origin of romantic fiction in Europe, 
and which severally refer it to the Northern Scalds, to 
the Arabians, to the people of Armorica or Brittany, 
and to the classical tales of antiquity. Whatever may 
be the value of such conjectures and theories, it Is 
generally allowed that the novel is the only form 1Of 
composition to which modern invention can lay gw 
claim on the score of originality; and it has been the 
cause of much speculation why it should have remained 
untouched by those who carried the dreuta and history 
to perfection. Many reasons have been adduced for 
the fact; but the best appears to be, that whilst an¬ 
tique lile afforded abundant matter for the pen of the 
novelist, there was no antique public to reward Be 
exertions; that it eould not, in anoient times. have a 
fair chance with the drAma, because the people eoqtd 
not generally read, and eould not, in the absence of 
the printing-press, have been generally supplied tilth 
books. But even when romances, those “mOitaiy 
fables of the Middle Ages,** came to-be widely reap, 
the drams maintained its position ‘in Europe to t 
medium by which manners might best 
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■a the advsn« of oWli*fttion to a certain extent modi¬ 
fied the peculiarities of moaner* end the outward 
manifestations Of feeling, the drama became doable to 
exhibit, with the effect necessary to its existence, those 
more minute traits e#character and traits of sentiment 
by which men and women were now alone, as a rale, 
distinguished. The public taste demanded, therefore, 
and developed, a new speoiea of composition, which 
should delineate passions and feelings with more or less 
of verisimilitude, interest the heart by the display of 
fbe incidents of common life, and present as u back¬ 
ground suitable pictures of natural or artificial scenes. 
The direct source of the British novel has long been a 
.vtaata qiurttio, but is generally attributed to the 
example of the Italians, from whose works of fiction 
onr earliest and greatest play-writers borrowed many 
of the plots for their most popular comedies. That the 
novel succeeded to the historical romance is certain; 
bat it is impossible to name an exact time at which the 
one ended and the other commenced. During the 
reigns of our Edwards and Ilenrys, the English nation* 
was chiefly entertained with the fables of chivalry,— 
Such as those relating to King Arthur and his knights. 
In the age of Elisabeth, Spanish romances were intro¬ 
duced, and were read concurrently with certain native 
compositions, first introduced by a certain John Lyhc, 
which contained all the faults of the old romances 
without any of their vigour or brightness of colouring. 
Early, however, in the 17th century, innumerable 
translations and imitations of Italian titles supplied the 
English with a new taste, or one which had hitherto 
lain dormant, and set English writers tojgprk at those 
pictures of contemporary life nnd manners w Ipcli form 
*o important a portion of the literafuro of the country. 
About the middle of the 17th century, a Mrs. Aphra 
Helm inaugurated, in England, the modern system of 
making contemporary life the subject of fiction, by 
writing the story (“Oroonoko ’’) ol the sufferings of a 
cortain negro with whom she had herself been ac¬ 
quainted ; about the same time a Mrs. Manley filled 
works of fiction with current fashionable sgpndal; and 
they were quickly followed by Defoe, whoso “ Moll 
Flanders*' and “Colonel Jack” may bo regarded ns 
types of a large number of the bcBt novelsnfourown day. 
The reigns of George T. and U. were rich in five novel- 
ista, who arc still, and will probably long be regarded, 
as prominent in the first rank of that class of writers.-^ 
Kieliardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne,and Goldsmith. 
'Richardson, famous for throo novels, “ Clarissa Jlur- 
lowe," “ Pamela," and “ Sir Charles Grandison," re¬ 
markable for the author’s minute dissection of the emo¬ 
tions and sentiments of the female breast when under 
the influence of passion. Fielding, who«e-chicf work, 
“Torn Jones," fa filled with striking pictures of the 
English life of the period of every grade, and abounds 
iu touches of satire and of humour. Binoll rtt. whose 
'feme chiefly depends on his ** Roderick Knudom," 
'"Peregrine Pickle,” and “Count Fathom,” and who 
sought to excite the reader’s interest by the display of 
eosentrio characters, such as could scarcely by any 
possibility exist, but which were nevertheless suili- 
oiently caricatures of what did exist, as not to revolt 
the reader’s sense of probability. Sterne, who in his 
"Tristram Shandy ’’ used the form of the novel merely 
as a means of pouring forth a flood of humour, some¬ 
time* brilliant and sometimes pathetic, winch has 
Seldom been rivalled either in copiousness or in depth; 
and Goldsmith, whose “ Vicar of Wakefield," in spite of 
, gome errors in the eonstrnotion of its plot, is wonder¬ 
fully true to Kfe in every or any age. In spite, however, 
pftbe well-deserved fame of these great novelists and 
their imitators or followers, the latter portion of the 
18th century witnessed a revival, with certain modifica¬ 
tions, of the old taste for romance, first excited, pro- 
' feebly, by Horses Walpole's “ Castle of Otranto," and 
gratified during a considerable period by Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, who canned the new species of romance-writing 
to as great perfection, perhaps, as it is within its 
nature to attain. The principle on which Mrs. Bad- 
cjifib'satones are constructed may bo briefly describe^ 
M an attempt .to surround with marvellous anil appa¬ 
rently sufierflstarel ciroomstsncea, characters who 
>s?ajuct themselves as ordinary mortals. Up to a 
ccrijain point, she leads her reader to suppose that the 
strange pigcamitancsstbe narrates, if they existed at 
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aH, must have been the effect of awpernataral ca n s**. 

merely doe*to naturaToauMi! The rrign of this^ehMl 
may be said to have lasted about fifty y«*r*, ftpSfi Wft> 
to 1820. Concurrently with, however, end w fiMMf 
way superior to tnch fictions, appeared the w«ri£g4f 
novelists, of whom we may mentfdn at fsmons 'attain- - 
pics, Godwin, Mias Barney, and Miss EdgesfiMnl. 
Godwin, who was (ms of the first to make tn« n * *S i 
the means of enforcing abstract principles, and'WWw- 
in his most famous novel, “ Caleb Wiltons," MSRW| 
that its obieot was “ to fumialv a general review' 
modes of domestic ahd unrecorded despotism bywtoim 
ntu becomes (he destroyer of man;*’ MittBvNMy, 
whose novels aro bright pictures of the notore promi¬ 
nent characteristics of middle life and " goodsooMtp" 

[ in the latter half of tho 18th century ; and Mist IKHHp ' 
worth, whose novels aro so many moral let sons, nP» 
dered in the highest degree acceptable by potrevi ^pf 
Jiuincur, and a knowledge of human nature, Which’SM 
seldom at fault. It would be beyond our pl&poso'tb 
speak here of the novel-writers of the 18th cewWjtJt; 
but we may briefly remark that in 1814 Bn Wwer 
Scott commenced the publication of hit eo4«SStt 
Waverly Novels, and gave a wide extension to the 
prone form of (lotion, and established the MOdsCn 
Historical Novel; and that the novels writyensteec 
tho commencement of the Wsverley aeries mayVVO 
conveniently classed under the following bead* t— 
1. The Novel tjf Sr tit t iik JAfe and Manners, sucks* 
those of Galt and Miss Fender; 2. tie Novel qfMeh 
Ltfc ami Manner*, initiated by Miss Edgeworth, and 
most successfully attempted by Grifiln, Carletou, and 
Lever; ,!. the Novel of Engliih I.{fe and Manner*, 
such as Mrs. Gaskcll's pictures of artisan life, find 
specimens of provincial dialeot in Lancashire;' 4. 
the luixhwnuble. Novel, which professes to describe 
the habits and feelings of those who form the aristo¬ 
cratic portion of London society; 6. Ike Novel'’in 
which tho Hero in name famotie Criminal, stub, os 
the “ 1’uul Clifford" 'of Sir Bnlwer Lytton, add file 
“Jack Sheppard’’ of Ainsworth; 6. the Traveller"* 
Novel, in which the interest arises in a great degree 
from imaginary locomotion, and under which head may 
lie clnsicd, tho Novel of American Life, Matthefes, 
and Society; the Oriental Novel; the Military 
Novel, and (lie Naval Novel; 7. the Noon of 
Supernatural Phantasy, in which there is a BiS cf 
ghostly agency, and of which Mrs. Shelley’s “FriOrit- 
cnatein ” and Bnlwer Lvtton’s “Zanom” srs (ns- 
tingumhed examples; 8. the Development qf Charoeter 
Novel, the purpose of which is to exhibit the jfMWth 
nnd education of an individual ohtraetor; fl. Me 
Jlintoriral Novel, of which, since the commedetlpHUt 
of tho Waveriey obvels, there has been an ettrds- 
creasing abundance; 10. the Novel qf MetropoNSbn 
Life awl Manner*, under which may be <das«$n&-' 
aithoug). tho title is almost absurdly mad equator-file 
novels of Dickens nnd Thaokeray, which bavO'jrisdn 
the greatest impulse to prose fiction in Britain wtfiol 
it has received since Scott; 11. the Xillgion « Nbiftl 
which is eometimes simply a moral tale too 
piety, but in whieh, in general, some pa 
form of faith, or the tenets of some parfionlar 
are either ridiculed or supported; 12. the P 
Novel*, of which those of Benjamin Disraeli 
present day, noteworthy instance*, in 
political doctrines of the day are discussed 
or less of partisanship, ana the leading 
day are portrayed with more or less or 
great otaection, however, to any attempt at ( 
cation or novels is, that many novels might 
perly be said to belong to any one of, *eriH 
In late years especially, lor instance), 
appeared a class of novu* whieh. may be 
qf purpo*e, or didactio novels, the main' ’ 
which is sometimes to teach scientific facts, 
political or psychological /acts, ahd sot 
st the same time, might very fiririy b* 
one or severs! of the shove- menttoaed 
may be mentioned, in ct^insioo, that thfi i 
novel* pablished m Great Britahr to 


sign**. 






Mm* of tlrs oMi law which were made tiler the com- exists or oomnkttt ia wade; and to inapeot arttsles of 
ptotlo* of the second edition Of the JustinisD eode food exposed'for side, dHiithe eqtme, Of ssrriage or 
<0W«« rspcrifce pr*lettionn),for the purpose of enp- preparetiota Air «de otr oee j and to ofslain so order 
plying Mbit wee deficient to Mutt work. (8u TVs* worn two jtottoes of thepeaae in potto eetotonk-MFife 
uruv’s Cod*,) summoning the dflaodek wtoro them), fortSresfcate- 

Kornmo, rnmn'-for (Lat. * 90 m, nine), b ao meat or discontinuance of toy nuisance that may Da 
salted from being the ninth in order of the month* found on anoh premises, or for Aha deatrtefhsh of may 
when the Koenn calendar wo* first formed. It is the artiole of food ao examined, which the justice* Stay 
Seventh of oar mar. It oonaiMed originally of thirty deem unfit for the food of man. 
d*J«. afterward* of twenty-nine and thirty-one, hut Ndmbbb, ausi'-Ssr (Lat. winners#, Fr. eemiiw). to 
4 weeeeatored by Augustus to ite original number. The Oram., the difference of termination dr form of a 
•dk Saxon* called this btot-monuth (the blood month), word, to expreaa unity or plurality. The termination 
net! tola season they sacrificed fonny animals to their which denotes one, or an individual, ia in the riogular 
fade, Mid also killed many as a provision for the en- number; the termination that denotes two or more 
autog winter. individuals or units constitutes the plural number. 

Jf Stick, (Lat. whom, new), ie a term sp- Hence wo say a noon, an adjeotive, a pronoun, or a 

(dad to a person of cither sex who is living in a mouas- verb, is in the rinyular or the plural number, 
tan, to a state of probation, previous to becoming a Nuwbeus, num'-ben (Lat. numerut), are unit* con- 
manned member of an order. The time of probation aidered in reforenoe to other units; as to counting, or 
Is nailed the novitiate, and must be at least one year; performing the mathematical operations of addition, 
after which, if their hehavinur ia approved, they are multiplication, Ac. According to Sir Isaac Newton, 
proftssed; that ia, admitted into the order, and allowed a number is the abstract ratio of one quantity'to 
to make the vows, Ac. During their uovitiate, the another quantity of tho same species; and, cooeo- 
candidstes are bound to conform to the discipline of quently, tliero are three different sorts; as integer!, or 
the bouso; but. they are under no permanent vows, whole Humbert; fractions of uneven number*; and 
and may leave if they find that the monastic life does eurds, or trrnlional qn ttiliei. ( Sea article on the 
not suit them. They are under tho direction of u same.) Cardinal nun. rs ■ are such as consider the 
master or mistress of novioes, whose dnty it is to eza- numlier of units,—as -, 3; while ordinal 1 consider 
mine their characters and fitness for the religious their position,«as 1st, 2nd, end 3rd. A compound 
state, and to try their strength, by exposing them to number is such as can be divided by somo other 
the most serious obstacles to perseverance which they numlier besides unity. A rational number is one 
are likely to encounter in the order. Tho novices which run bo measured by unity; os an irrational ouo 
among too Jesuits aro disciplined in a very strict aud is the reverse. Prime numbers nre such as are only 


peculiar manner. (See Jesuits, Monacuism.) 

NuismpB, nu'-litm ( tfr. nuirc, Lat. nveere, to hurt) 
in Law, aiguilles anything that worketh hurt, inuonvc 
nienco, or damage. Nuisances are of two kinds,— 


divisible by unity; as 3, 5, 7,11, Ac. Perfect numbers 
nre those, the sum of whoso aliquot parts added toge¬ 
ther forms the whole number. A equare number is ono 
which is mullipled into itself, as 9, which is the square 
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(1) pu bl ie or common nuisances, and (2) private nui- of 3; while a cubic number is one which is rauiti- 
ssnset. Tho former, as those which affect tho public, plied twice into itself, as 27 is the cube of 3, which 
and ore an annoyance to all tho queen's subjects, fur equals 9x3x3. As the theory qf numbert is usually 
which reason they arc referred to the class of public contained in most elementary treatises on algebra, it 
wrongs or orimcs.'The ottbnoo consists in an encroach- need not be entered into in the present article; suffice 
ment on the common rights of tho whole society; us it to nay, that it owes its perfection to Dionhanttts, 
where one obstructs the common highway, or sets up who lived in tho 3rd century; to Viet*, Bachet, and 
an offensive trade in the midst of a town, l’rivutn Fermat, of the 10th; and to the essays of Euler, Le- 
imisanoc may be defined as anything done to the hurt pendre, and Newton, of a later era. (For numeral 


or ahnovance of the lands, tenements, or heredita- characters, ice Notation.) 

meats of another, and uot amounting to n trespass; N UMiims, Book or, is the name of the fourth book 
as whore one project* tho coves of his house nvrr 1 list, of the Old Testament, being a translation of the Greek' 
of his neighbour, or stops or ohstruots a Tight of way. name given to it in the Septuagint, Arithmoi, because it 
It is a nuisance if a neighbour sots up uml exercises eon rains an account of the numbering of the people, 
an* offensive trade, or keens pigs or other noisome In Hebrew it is called, after tho usual prootice, by the 
animals near the house oi another; and, also, if a word with which it begins, signifying “and he spake;" 
man' by carelessness in excavating his own ground also by tho fifth, word in the first verse, signifying 
oansea the fall of a house erected on land adjoining. “ m the wilderness," because it narrates the tramis# 

If a ferry ia emoted on a river, so near another ancient tions of tho Israelites in the wilderness. It is the 
ferry a* to draw away its custom, it is a nuisance to history of a period of thirty-eight years in the wilder- 
the owner of tho old one; but it is no nuisauce to Bet ness, opening with the second month of the second 
tip any trade, or a school, in neighbourhood or rival- year after the deliverance from the land of Egypt, to 
skip with another. Nuisance, whether private or the eleventh month of the fortieth year of theaamo 
public, is rather a tortious than a criminal act. The epoch; but it is chiefly confined to the first and last of 
nijnry from it arises rather from a misuse of one’s these yenrs. It may be divided into three parts 1 —(1) 
own than from abase of or aggression on another's tho numbering of tho people, as also additions to tho 
right; and it is, therefore, indirect or remote, as dis- laws given in Exodus and Leviticus (i.—x. 10); (3) tho 
traguished from actual invasion of another's property, further.events in the wilderness, beginning with the 
It is not committed with force, either actual or implied, departure of the people from Sinai down to the com- 
The remedy at law for tho injury of nnisanco is by mencement of the fortieth year, with the laws promnl- . 
action of trespass on the cause, in which the party in- gated during that lime (xii.—xix.); (3) the occurrences ' 
jured may recover a satisfaction to damages for the and prescriptions in the first ten months of thefortfeth 
* injury Sustained. The parly aggrieved has also tho year (ix.—xxxvi.). The greatest part of the book |e ' 
right to abate the nuisance by his own act; that is, he occupied in enumerating the several laws and ordi- 
may take away or remove it, provided ho commits no nances not mentioned in the preceding books ; snch as 
riot in so doing, nor occasions (in case of a private tbe office and number of the Levites; tho trial by tho 
nonanes) any damage beyond what the removal of tho waters of jealousy; the rites to bo observed by the - 
inconvenience necessarily requires, "The reason," Nasarites; the making of fringee on the borders of 
sayt Blacks) one, "why the law allows this private and their garments; Hie law of inheritance; of vows; of 
summary method of doing oneself justioe is, hposuae the cities of refuge, Ao. Among the more remarkable 
injuries of this kind, which obstruct or annoy euoh events which It records, are the sedition of Aaron ami 
things as are of daily convenience and ase, require an Miriam; the rebellion of Koreh and his companions; 
immediate remedy, and cannot wait for th<* slow pro- the murmuring* of tbe whole body of the people; 


uumeaiKie remedy, and cannot wait lor th<* slow pro- the murmunnes of the whole qody or the people: 
grass of the ordinary forms of justiceJJ The "Nui- Balaam's propueoy; and the miraculops budding qf 
•*"***’ Bsmovsl Act for England, 18fiff w (18 A19 Viet. Aaron's rod. It likewise give* a distinct aeoount of 
v •otooriaoi'.the establishment of local boards of the several stages of journeying* through too wilder- 
anith, with power to examine'by its own act, or by a ness. The authenticity of this book baa frequently 
MRitar, inspector, premise » to which suspicion been called to qoaation; and some critiog, whuy aa- 
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hmim ttbsMlty byitos g r eat vosjurtty of biblical 
statMto.*^ Bngi(NNn|’« DittortaUont on the j 
Q o nu tou mt t qftk* fentatenok. I 

Ifmmnair, nu-msw-oi'-altim (lAt -wnnufo), is 
the art of classing numbers together end expressing 
them property according to the general principles of 
notation.' The method of caautmgby ten no doubt 
owea Ms Origin to the custom adopted by savage I 
tribes*# reckoning on their fingers; while the scale of 
en u mer et ion by twelvo, or the dosen, was originated 
by a consideration of the heavenly bodies. It is said 
that the inhabitants of Biscay, in Spain, reokon by | 
twenties t and the same method was employed by the 
Mexicans, according to Humboldt. (Bee Notation | 
and Ntnraxas.) 

NmcnarOK, mi'-me-rR-tor, a term applied in ma¬ 
thematical science to that part of a fraction which ex- 
presses into how many parts the nnit is divided. In 
the ftnetion J, for example, the figure 5 is the numera¬ 
tor, as it shows that the denominator has been divided 
into eight parts, of which only five are taken to couati- 
tnto'the fraction. (Bee Fractious.) 

Numismatics, nu-miz-mlU’-ikt (Or. nomuma, Lat. 
mmntif, a coin or medal), that science which lm.i for 
its olnect the study of aneient and modern coins and 
modus. Coine aro pieces of metal on wiiicb different 
marks have been impressed by public authority, to indi¬ 
cate tbeir weight aud value, in order to mako them n 
convenient medium of exchange; medale aro pieces 
of metal similar to coin, not intended as a medium of 
exchange, hut merely struck to commemorate some 
important event. The science of numismatics has t ho 
some divisions es history. Aneient numismat ioa extend 
to the fall of the Western empire; the numismatic! of 
theMiddle Ages commence with Charlemagne; and 
modern numismatics with the revival oflearniug. The 
pieces of motal originally used as money were rude and 
shapeless; and some ancient writers mention money 
of leather among the Carthaginians, Spartans, anil 
Remans. Wooden money was also used by the Un¬ 
mans, and shells, which are atill employed by some 
tribes in Africa. Gold, silver, und copper, however, 
are, and have been, the ordinary materials of money. 
(See Mikt, Mojtbt.) The ancient coins which have 
been preserved are uiuch more numerous than those 
handed down from the Middle Ages. Tho principal 
stores have been found in tombs, or in places where 
they have been concealed, either through tear, avarice, 
or superstition, Till the 3rd century the faces on 
nMtibue wore represented in profile. In thneoina of tho 
Lower empire, however, there are Gothic front faces 
filling up the whole field of medals. Both methods aro 
employed by the modernB; but the ancients gave 
more relief to the figure. The coins of the kings of 
Meeedon are the most aneient of auy yet discovered 
bearing portraits; aud Alexander I., who commenced 
bis reign about 600 years B.C., is the earliest monarch 
whoaemedals have yet been fonnd. The medals ol tho , 
sovereigns who ruled in Sicily, Oaria, Cyprus, Heraclea, 
and Poutus then succeed. Afterwards comes the series I 
of kings of Egypt, Syria, Thrace, Parthia, Damascus, 
Capptaoeia, Galatia, Sparta, EpiniB, IUyrioum, Gaul, 
aad the Alps. This series comprises a period of 330 
years, and extends from the time of Alexander the 
Graft to the Christian era. A perfect end distinot 
aeries Of ancient medals is formed by the Roman cm- 
perom from Julius Casar to the overthrow of the em¬ 
pire tty the Goths, and, indeed, still later. In a cabi¬ 
net, the Grecian coins claim the chief place, not only 
on account of their antiquity but also for their work¬ 
manship, the finest examples being those which were; 
strnok before the subjection of Greece to the Roman 
empire. The Roman coins are divided into two classes, 
—the consular find the imperial. The latter term is 
Specifically applied to those struck after the conclu¬ 
sion of the repuhlloen era of Rome down to tho fall of 
the Roman empire. Calcs Julius Otesar was the first 
Roman who gained permission to put his figure upon 
models. The coins of the Middle Ages embrace the 
bracteatei, &o., which, after the dissetutioo of the 
Roman empirs, w«rs circulated hi the newly-formed 
1809 


pope’s ambassador, as an internunoio as 
extraordinary. Strictly speaking, he rep: 
pope only as a temporal sovereign; but he Iso 
commissioned to treat of spiritual affairs, and , _ 
report on the condition of churches and the character 
of church dignitaries, especially of candidates for thi 
mitre. The nuncio in France is forbidden by laat't*,’ 
exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction, being recognised 
only as the papal ambassador. 

Ncknkby. (A'ee Ndks, Howaohisv.) 

Nuns, nuns (Bux. nnnne, a nuu), those women who 
devote themselves, in a cloister or nunnery ,to a religion* 
hfo. The name is said by Hospinian to De an Egyptian 
term, signifying a virgin ; and at a very earty psrfei 
in the Church there were women who made public 
profession of virginity, and were enrolled in the canon 
or matriculu of tho Church, but they did not dwelUh 
religious houses. They do not seem to have been ab¬ 
solutely forbiddon to marry; but as oelibeov ewd Rib 
monastic life rose in tho esteem of the Church, the sea* 
nures against marriage became more stringent. The 
virgins were of great esteem in the ChuraE, and Iqa 
sumo particular honours paid to them. Their persons 
were Mu red, and severe laws were enacted agefast.any 
that should presume to offer the least violence "to 
them. The consecration was usually performed nub- 
liclv in the church by the bishop. The virgin.madcup 
public profession of her resolution, and then tfreblRuip 
put upon her the accustomed habit, part of which wag 
a veil, oalled the swrrum velamen; hence the tnodffB 
phrase, “to take the veil." They seem also to bath 
worn a kind of mitre or coronet,.and io some.plaeM 
the head was shaved, a practice condemned W the 
council of Gengra. Certain canons required virgins to 
he forty years old before they were veilsdq and'Rif 


be forty years old before they were veilsdq and' Rl 
ul laws decreed that if any virgin wane 
thyt ego, either by the violenoe or ham 
her parents, she was at liberty to marry. The 
nunnery is said to have been founded tty ««• ft. 
Syncletioo, a contemporary of St. Anthony, in the. find 
oenturv, aud they soon spread throughout E 
(See Mowachibh.) There are various orders of 
some devoting themselves entirety to private 
exercises, while others engage in then 
of Christian charity. In too Romish 
ontig woman is to be professed, or 
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altar, and she herself, accompanied by hit 
relatives, is conducted by the bishop.-:. fyo 
venerable matrons attend upon her asbr * 


ewtyrW. 


venerable matrons attend upon her as br ’ 

Whan the bishop bee said mass, the arch-p 
an anthem, the subjeot of which is that the 
have hd lamp lighted, because the brid*{ 
coming to meet her. Then the bishop calls 
kind of rtcitalive, to which she answers in i 
msnnsr. Bwnmeome before the pndate, and do 
knees, she atteRp to the exhortation he raakasto 
with regard to a religions Jit*, and m ( 
choir chants tha litanies.' Thsn theh 
arovier in hie left hand, pron ouw Mp 





















































THE ©ICTIONABY OF 


Nursery 


habit, sprinkling it with holy water, 
date ha* put on ne——*”“* 


When the eandi- 
bur ■sHoioua habit, cbe again prefect* 
herself before the Bishop, and singe on her knsus 
AnaiUa Ckrieti nm, Ac. (I am the servant of Christ). 
Then the receives the veil, and afterwards the ring, by 
which she it married to Jesus Christ; snd, lastly, the 
mown of virginity. When she is crowned, an anathema 
is dsarmnoed against all who shall attempt to break 
bar rowa. After the communion, the prelate gives her 
AS to the oondnot of the abbess, saying to her, *• Take 
earn to preserve pore and spotless this young woman, 
Ahom God hat consecrated, Ac-'.' 

Jfuasxar, ituf-ee-re, a large garden, in which trees 
and shrubs are reared for commercial^purposes. Mr. 
Loudon, in bia “ Enoyclopasdia of Gardening,” re- 
Starke that there are a number of nursery gardens in 
England for forming new gardens and plantations, and 
repairing or increasing the stock of old ones, in which 
a considerable amount of capital is embarked. They 
have increased considerably with the spirit, which has 
gained rapid ground, for the prosecution of gardening. 
The principal nurseries are near London, but there are 
many in suburban districts and in the country. (See 
also artMlae on Gaanasuro, So. Sc.) 

NrisJlpSt. (See Clans.) 

Nl’wWBs. (8ee Mtbibtica.) 

Nuramoir, nu-lrith'-un (from Lat. nutria, I nou¬ 
rish), in Phyt., is that complicated process by which a 
perpetual course of reproduction is going on in every 
pan of the system,—the component particles of the 
various tissues,—bone, muscle, nerve. Sc., which urc 
disintegrated and removed by the vital ads of the 
organism, being constantly replaced by new matter 
capable of continuing the functions necessary to life. 
In order to this, a due supply of proper food is 
necessary, which, after being digested, its nutritions 
particles are absorbed, converted into healthy blood, 
and circulated over the system. The effete matter is 
removed by the organs of excretion, or modified by 
the purifying action of the lungs. Of the modes in 
which the substitution of now tissue takes place, and 
in which the eflfcte particles are removed in the into 
rior of the system, our knowledge is as yet very im 
perfect. Each tissue seems to possess an elective 
affinity for certain constituents ni tho blood, which it 
appropriates to its own use in the process of conver¬ 
sion into organised material. (See PnvaiOLoar, 
Digestion, Blood, Ae.) 

Nnx- Vomica. (See Htritchnos.) 

Ntotaoinacb*, nik-tiij-e-nai'-ee-e, in Bat., the Mar 
vel of Pern fara., a nat. ord. of Vieotylcdonee, sub-eluss 
Monochlamydcee. Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with stems 
usually tumid at tho joints. Leaves generally opposite. 
Flowers with au involucre. Cal ye tubular or tunnel 
shaped, 1 often ooloured, plaited in (estivation, con¬ 
trasted towards the middle, its base persistent, 
becoming indurated and forming a spurious pericarp. 
Stamens 1 or many, bypogynous. Chary superior, 
1-celled, with a single ovule; style 1; stigma 1. Fruit 
an utricle inclosed by the hardened persistent base ot 
the calyx. Seed solitary; embryo coiled round incaly 
albumen with foliaccous cotyledons and inferior 
radicle. There are 17 gcuera and about 100 species, 
natives exclusively of warm regions. Some are culti¬ 
vated as garden flowers. (See Miradius.) 

HVOTALoriA, nik-td-lo'-po-d (from Qr.nux, night; 
opt, visionl, is the faoulty of seeing best at night. A 
person suffering from this defect of vision secs little or 
nothing during the day, bat in evening snd night has 
his vision tolerably unobsonred. It is the total oppo¬ 
se of night-blindness. (See Night-Blindness.) 
MKinumn, nik-tin'-theex (Gr. mix, night; anfhot, 
■Kerl.in Bat., agen. of the nat. ord. Jatminacea, re- 
xnfkahle for the flowers expanding and smelling onh 
jn fhe night AT. arbor trietie is often grown in English 
hothouses; in India its flowers are used fcj dyeing 

Ntlohad, nil-pate, or white-footed entelope. Anti- 
eooepiota. is found in Northern Indie and the borders of 
Persia, where it frequent* the vast juroles which cover 
those regions, and it is one of the wgest and finest j 
antelope* there. It is dark grey, that colour being! 
composed of thin ooats of hair,—black, brownish, and 
hitm The horns aro seven or eight inches long, and are, 
^«d forward*. The leg*. Which; like the head, axel 

lao* 
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darker hi oolonr than the body, are commonly marked 
by a transverse white mark in front, and by a second 
patch opposite the accessory boob on the inner side. 
The females an of a fawn-colour, are less in-skethan 
the males, and are deprived of horns. The nylghau is 
hunted in the usual manner in which game is taken in 
the East, by surrounding them in fences, or with nets, 
end tilling them at pleasure.—! Rtf. Sir WiiliamJarffine 
in the NaturtdiePe Library. 

Nymph-Sace-W, nim-fe-ai'-te-e, in Bol, the Water-lily 
fam., anat. ord. of Dieotyledonee, auli-olass Tkalaonflortx, 
having the following essential characters i—Aquatic 
herbs with floating leaves. Thalamus large, forming 
a disk-iiko expansion more or less surrounding the 
ovary. Carpels united so as to form a compound pinny* 
celled pistil; stigmas radiating on the top and alters 
nate with the dissepiments; ovules numerous, attached 
all over the dissepiments. Embryo minute, on the 
outside of farinaceous albumen, inclosed in a vitellns. 
The plants of this order, are chiefly found in quiet 
waters, throughout the whole of the northern hemi¬ 
sphere ; they are, generally speaking, rare in the south¬ 
ern hemisphere. They havo bitter and astringent 
properties. Many contain a large quantity of starch, 
both in their rhizomes and seeds; hence these parts 
are often employed a* ' od, They are remarkable for 
(Fee Victoria.) 
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their large nhowy flow 
N vssa. (Sea Alan 
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the fourth vowel and the fifteenth letter in the 
English alphabet. It is pronounced by pointing 
the lips and forming an opening resembling the letter 
itself. In proportion as the lips are less pointed, 
yet remain projected, the sound merges into that of 
u; hence in various dialects the letter o passes over 
into a. In the English language an o is often written 
where the sound of » is benrd; as one, dope, eome, 
some, Ac. There are no less than four sound* desig¬ 
nated in the English language by tho letter othose 
are exemplified iu the words qo, prove, ones, not. 
Amongst the French, the sound of o (os prononnoed 
in go) is indicated by various signs. The Germans 
have a long and a snort o; and the Italians a closo 
and an open o. Amongst the Greeks there were two 
different signs for the long and the short o: the o 
(omicron, or short o), and to (omega, or long o). The 
use of tho vowel o is next to that of a; it is employed 
to express admiration, pity, imploring, warning, Ac. 
In Latin inscriptions, O signifies optimue ; as D.O.M., 
—Deo Optimo Maximo. 0, with an apostrophe After 
it, signifies eon in Irish; as O'Connell, the eon of Cou¬ 
ncil. As a numeral, O signified 70 among the Greeks : 
in middle Latin it signified 11; and with a dash over 
it, 11,000. For tho numerous interchanges of which 
the letter o is susceptible, the reader is referred to oil 
article on tho subject in the " English Cyclopedia." 

Oak. (See Qubucub.) 

Oak-afflk, oke'-Up-pi, a spongy excrescsnoe found 
upon the twigs of the Querent pedunculate*. It is 
formed by the pnnoturo of a oynips, and rises vapidly, 
being usually spheroidal in form, and about one to two 
inches in diameter. The oak-apple must not be con¬ 
founded with those beautiful little excrescences so 
common on the underside of the leaves of the oak, and 
known by the names of gall* and epauglee. They are 
also produced by tho puncture of different species of 
cynips. The oak-apple has some resemblance to the 
bedequar of the eglantine, but is not so rough and 
fibrous on the eurfooo. Oak-apples are very astringent, 
containing tannic acid, and are used both for staking 
ink and for dyeing and staining. 

Oakum, oaf-urn (Sax. woam&e).— When the various 
ropes employed in a ship are worn out and no longer 
fit for service, they are untwisted and pulled to ebfe<V, 
and in this state are called oakum ; its oMsf use is for 
slopping or caulking the seams or crevices in * ship'* 
sides or deck, end for stopping leak*. The work of 
oakum-picking it employed as * punishment in many 
of our prisons. 

Out, oar (gas. or), a mechanical agsst, formed of ft 
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ioag i 'oq met of timber. by whioh hate, barges, Ac., 
aropropeBed through ua water inooryunotion with 
manual lei v«ar< An oarconsirs ;»f three parts,—the 
MedAwbieh j# the nnooth pari dipped in the water; 
secondly, the ehoulder, which mania the termination 
of the Made; and. lastly, the handle, which ia held in 
tba grasp of the oarsman. The fulcrum, on which the 
leverage of the oar is exerted, is called the rowlock 
(pronounced rulloek), and this is inclosed by two pinB 
of timber, termed (knU-pini, or by brass round-shaped 
tholes, termed erutekee. To skip and unehip oars are 
respectively to fix or uniix them from the rowlocks, 
TojfaiiAer an oar is, at the end of a stroke, in rowing, 
to bring the blade horizontal with the water by a turn 
of the wrist, so as to allow it to shake off its grasp of 
the water. 

Oath, oath (Goth, aitk. Sax. ath), ia a solemn act 
by which one calls God to witness the truth of an 
affirmation or the sincerity of a promise, and impre¬ 
cates divine vengeance if be be polity of a falsehood 
or violate his promise. Perhaps there scarcely exists 
a nation among whom some form of an oath does not 
prevail, and men have always agreed in reposing 
singular confidence in such declarations. The Jews, 
Greeks, and Humana, made a distinction between 
greater and leaser oaths. When the .Tew took Ins most 
solemn oath, he laid liis hand on the hook of the law 
and swore by the God of Israel, by him who is merciful 
and gracious; but the ordinary oaths wero by heaven, 
the altar, the temple, or Jerusalem. The ancient 
Scandinavians and Germans sworo by their gods, and 
it was usual, while repeating the oath, to lay the hand 
on some special object; thus, the Scandinavian touched 
n bloody ring held by the priest; the German swore 
by hia sword or his beard. In early Christian times 
oaths were administered in chapels und other holy 
places, at the altars, which occasionally wero ren¬ 
dered more sacred by placing upon them holy relics. 
William the Conqueror, when he made his prisoner 
Harold swear to aid him in ascending the throne ol 
.England, secretly conveyed under the altar on w hieh 
Harold had agreed to swear, the relics of some of the 
most revered martyrs; and when Harold hud taken 
the oath, ho showed him the relics, and admonished 
him to ohserve religiously an engagement which had 
'been ratified bv so awful a sanctum. The pope is be¬ 
lieved by the Catholics to have authority to absolve 
tram the obligation of an oath,—an attiihute which 
gave him a fearful power in the middle ages. Outlis 
to perform illegal acts do not bind, nor do they creme 
the performance of the act. In cml law, oaths are 
divided into two classes,—(1) assertory or Hfilrmativn 
oaths (juramentaaeeertoria), establishing the certainty 
of a present or past event; and (‘1) promissory oaths 
(juramenta promt-carta), which refer to a future event, 
a promise to executo some contract or undertaking. 
The breach of a promissory oath, whether public or 
private, ia not punishable as perjury. The laws of all 
civilised countries require the security of an oath for 
evidence given in a court of justice, and on other 
occasions of high importance. Tim nets 7 Sc H Will. 
III. o. fit, and fl Goo. IV. c. 82, allowed Quakers and 
Moravians to give evidence upon their solemn affirma¬ 
tion and by 3 & 4 Will. IV. c. 82, the like provisions 
ware extended to Separatists. By 17 A Is Viet. o. 12.T. 
any person called as a witness, or required or desiring 
to make an affidavit or deposition, who shall refuse or 
be Unwilling from conscientious motives to be sworn, 
may obtain from the court (on its being satisfied of 
tba sincerity of tba objection) permission to muke a 
■(damn affirmation or declaration instead. Witnesses 
are allowed to swear in that particular form which 
they consider binding on their conscience ; thus, Jews 
are eworn on the Pentateuch, Mohammedans on the 
Koran, Ac. 

Oath, Coxowatiost. (See Corohatioh Oath.) 

; . ObaSUlH, Book of, o-bu-di'-ak, is one of the minor 
prophets, and the ahortest book of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, consisting only of twenty-one verses. Respect¬ 
ing the life and circomstanoee of the author nothing 
ia certainly known; but in all probability the pro* 
r waa delivened between the taking of Jerusalem 
Chaldeans teivi. 188) and the destruction of 
, which took place a few yearn later} eon- 
y* he sh partly contemporary with Jara- 
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tniah. -The almost verbal agreement between the trot 
eight , vanes of this book and, a portion of 'Jere¬ 
miah's prophecy- (eh. why.) has lea to the opinion 
that the formerhad been borrowed from the-mApr; 
but the more probable view (from s comparison oftbe 
two passages) seems to be that Jeramish is te dwW 
to Obadiah. Bwald ia of opinion that both writers 
copied from some earlier prophet. The siufejiRsi*'#* 
the prophecy are the judgments to be infiioted opOA 
the Idumeans on aecount of their wanton and AsMl: 
conduct towards the Jews at the time of the CbawagW 
invasion: and the restoration of the latter from. cap¬ 
tivity. The bonk may thus fitly be divided intow© 
parts; the first containing a reprehension of the 
pride, self-confidence, snd unfeeling cruelty of4Kp 
Idumeans, and definite predictions of their dafteoattMi 
(1—16); the latter promising that the Jews IhaUuDt. 
only lie restored to their own land, but p oss ess the 
territories of tho surrounding nations, especially teat 
of Idumea (17—21). The book is charaeteriaed hy 
animation, regularity, snd perspicuity. . 

Obkt.isk, ob'-titk (Lat. obelieeue), in Arch.* StJUO- 
drangular pyramid, very slender and very high, f 
as a monument in some publio place, or I t/ 
stone of eitrsordinary size. Obelisks arsanmnaHMy 
covered with inscriptions oi :iiernelyphlm.^twiimom|St 
the Egyptians, obelisks weru called by the priests tne 
sun’s Jiih/rrt, hocause they served as indexea to mark 
the hours on the ground. The Arabs call them JFVte» 
raoh't Needle*, and the English, Cleopatra’* Needier. 

Ont'.i.uH, Obot.uh.oJ'-c-Ibs, ob'-o-loe (Ur.oicfoc, osptt). 
—Originally, obelus and oholits were but the same word 
different ly pronounced; lmt in the course of time obehtt 
came to mean, in tho language of the ancient gramma¬ 
rians, a little line or stroke, like a needle, by whioh a 
spurious word or passage was noted in a manuscript; 
whilst obolne continued to mean a email Grecian ton, 
so named either because it bore an impression similar 
to a spit, as some think, or because it waa in the form 
of one; those, however, now in the osbinets of anti¬ 
quaries arc round. The obolus, which was coined in 
silver, brass, and copper, is generally supposed to have 
been worth about liid.; hut there is reason to suppose 
that its value varied at different periods. 

On unity. {See CoiiruLXwrn.) 

OniT, o'-bil (Lot., a corruption of oiiif, ha diad), it a 
funeral solemnity or office for the dead, most com- 
nioutv performed when the corpse, lies uninterred io 
the church • and also on the anniversary of thedeathof 
a benefactor. Thus, in many of our ooJleges, the anni¬ 
versary or the death of the founder is piously observed, 
lu religious houses they had a register whereia*tbey 
entered tho obits or obitual days of their founders ua 
benefactors, which was thence termed the obituary. 

On.tr ct and tti'BJKci, Objbctivs and RUBJnottTS; 
ol'-jert, mb'.jecl (Lat. objectum, eubjevtue), are twoaeti 
of correlative terms much used in philosophy, and net 
always free from ambiguity. In philosophy theroia 
s grand philosophical distinction, lying at tea not 
of all knowledge, between that which knowa (tba sub¬ 
ject) and that which is known (the object). Thar for¬ 
mer is what is known among philosophers as tliejfoo, 
or conscious mind ; the latter, as the Non Ego, op that 
which is known, with its modes and properties. -But 
this distinction, though at first sight so clear, is net with¬ 
out its ambiguities; for we may find in the mind itself 
both the object ana subject of thought. The feelings 
and emotions of the mind itaelf may becomes* it WST© 
objectified and contemplated by the eye. Banes'Sit' . 
W illiam Hamilton proposes that " when we wish to be 
precise, or when any ambiguity is to be dreaded, we 
should omployonthe one hand ell her the terms vi 
object or eubjeotive-objeet (and this wo oonld' 
distinguish as absolute or as relative); on the:),, 
either object-object, or objective-object. The term* 
ject and ohject were, for n long period, not saffieia 
discrimifiated from each other. Even among the 
losopbieul Greeks, the terms kHpoMmenon audnat 
mcnon were used ambiguously, the former being used 
by Aristotle to signify both the subject arophe. ftAte 
geo) and the object proper (iddrea WnJw'ilwt 

latter he uses in the plural to signify fe genera} thevAi 
rioat kinds of opposites. The Lotius-trar - • - 
eubjectmm and dwtep, It it to- ten >atiUM 
luule Agse tltet wndM lnMtsd^ANiM4«gi^«Nt!a 
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«m( distinction between flwn; bot they gave them 
rigtoifloatiooa neatly the rererte of those whioh they 
bow bear. Thus wgwUn denoted a thing considered 
m inhering is its subject, whether that subject were 
ttiad or matter „a* contradistinguished from a thing 
eooeidered a* present .to the mind only u an occidental 
ehjeot of thought. That the faoulty of imagination and 
ita sots were said to hare a subjective existence in the 
m|M« While ite several images or representations hud, 
aeiOU^ee or objeots of consciousness only, an objective. 
Jtfetn, a-psatenal thing, as a horse, existed obioctively 
iuthe mind, and subjectively out of the mind. Even 
an'tibe present day, in common language, a confusion 
bet w een the two terms exists. Thus the word subject 
is used for that whiah it the objeot of thought or of 
dlteooree, the materia circa guum to which the term 
object ought to be exclusively applied. But a still 
more intolerable.abuse has crept in, and the term ob 
jeCt la, in Frenoh and Euglisfa, vulgarly employed for 
end, motive, Anal cause. 

Okracmva Case, okjcJc'-tiv, the oaso in which the 
object of.an notion is put, that is to say, that on arriving 
at whiehllie.notion of a verb or preposition is complete 
and erhjjgted, is called in English the objective. It 
geueraUy’answers to the Latin accusative; but is also 
ofmuoh more extensive applioation. Thus, in ol tier 
languages, the cases of nouns governed by prepositions 
are variously hamed the genitive, dative, accusative, 
and ablative, and nerve to express, accordingly, dif¬ 
ferent relations and shades of moaning, while iu Eng¬ 
lish.these are represented, if at all, by the preposition 
alone, and the ease of the noun, as expressing simplv 
the bare relation of an object acted upon to a subject 
orecent, from which the action takes its rise, in inva¬ 
riably the otfeetwe. Some grammarians, however, still 
employ the term dative, in relation, for example, to 
the nee of the noun of the person (him, me, Ac.), with¬ 
out a preposition, after verbs of giving, telling, Ac. 
Now it is oertaiuly correct, historically, to trace such 
constructions aspics me that; me,miserable ! methinlcs, 
to a special Anglo-Saxon case; but the borrowing of 
the phraseology of olessioal grammars often leads to 
confusion, as modern Iiuglisli acknowledges practi¬ 
cally no other cases than the nominative, possessive, 
and objective. 

Obuticvs, ob-lai’-shunx (Let. oblafionst), are offer¬ 
ings to God and the Church, whether in lands or goods. 
Oblations were at first voluntary, and were given to 
maintain the ehurchaml those who served at the altar; 
but they afterwards, by continual payment, became 
doe 'by custom, and at the great festivals every one 
was obliged to offer something, not only as convenient 
but as a duly. There were various kinds of oblations; 
as thosd which were given at the altar, which were 
given by the last wills and testaments of persons dying, 
given at funerals, Ac. 

Obliqatiow, ob-le-gai'-ehun (Lat. obligo, I bind), in 
Law, it a bond containing a penalty with a condition 
annexed for payment of money, the performance of u 
covenant, or the like. It differs from a bill, which in 
generally without a penalty or condition, though a bill 
may be made obligatory. 

Oblioato, «Me-gatdo (Ital.),a term applied inMus. 
to all voices or instruments which are indispensable to 
the just performance of a piece. An instrument is 
sometimes obligato throughout a piece, in which raise 
it would be called a concerto for that instrument; but 
when am instrument is only obUgato in eertain parts, 
these ports are termed obugato or solo passages. In 
ita more general acceptation, the word obligato refers 
Ao those auxiliary ports or acoompauiments whioh can¬ 
not properly be omitted. 

Obos. (Ses Hautboy.) 

Obscskx Books, Ac., ob'-eccn (Lat. obecesmu ).— The 
exposing for publto tale or view of any obscene book, 
print, picture, or other indecent exhibition, ie, by 
14 k 15 Viet. o. 100, punishable with fine or impri¬ 
sonment, or both, with hard labour, at the discretion 
of the oonrtt aod by 80 4 21 Viot. o. S3, any two jua- 
ou oomplaint made on oath ofAhe complainant's 
that any obscene books, papers, writings, prints, 
pictures, drawings, or other representations, are kept 
JRAPy P*we within the limit* of their jurisdiction (or 
jra-nnrpeee of being sold, distributed, exhibited, lent 
m hire, or otherwise published for grin, may issue a] 
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special warrant, authorising ftw«ahy‘hya»e daytime, 
by force If necessary, of the' mitten Of the juice in 
question, and the stuure and destruction ofthe erti- 
oies stated, if the owner do not, to^their satisfaction, 
show cause to the contrary. 

Obsebyaxts, ob-iet^-vimU, in Eeol. Hist., were ‘a 
brauch of the Franciscan friars, who, after the depar¬ 
ture of the order from the strictness of its flrtt rule, 
resolved to go back to ita original acceptation; while 
the other party, who were ealled the Coaventaals, 
preferred adhering to the relaxed regulations. (See 
Fjungisoanb.) 

Obsbbtatiojt, ob-ier-cai'-skun (Lat. abseneatio), is 
the greatost instrument of discovery in mind and mat¬ 
ter. It is uBual to distinguish between observation 
and experiment,—the former as having for ita ofcjedt 
foots which are presented to us by nature withoutour 
interference, the latter, facta furnished by artificial 
contrivances. Thus, astronomy, geology, natural his¬ 
tory, Ac., are said to be aaiences of observation; 
mechanics, opticB, chemistry, Ac., sciences of OXpsri- 
ment. But in the one cose, ob in the other, we nave 
observation; for every experiment is made with the 
view of observing the result. According to Bf. Comte, 
tlicro are three mod' .if observation,—(1), Observa¬ 
tion, properly so cal ■ or the direct examination of 
a phenomenon as it|- .‘sentB Itself naturally; (2), Ex¬ 
periment, or the contemplation of a phenomenon more 
or less modified by artificial circumstances, introduced 
intentionally with a view to its more complete investi¬ 
gation; (3), Comparison, or the successive considera¬ 
tion of a scries of analogous cases in which a phenome¬ 
non becomes more and more simple. All man are apt 
to notice likenesses in the facts that aozne before than, 
and to group similar facts together, the faculty by 
which such similarities are apprehended being called 
observation. Observation is liable to various kinds of 
errors, which may arise either from imperfection of 
our perceptions or of the instruments which we use, 
or from hasty or otherwise incorrect conclusions. The 
errors hence arising have been divided into three 
classes, whioh may be mixed up or mistaken for one 
another, and which are termed fixed, personal, and 
casual. A fixed error is one which is inherent in the 
instrument or method employed, so that it always 
must exist, and, all other things remaining the same, 
have a given magnitude: the only mode of avoiding 
fixed errors is by making observations under different 
circumstances, so that the measurements which are too 
large in one set of results may be aa much too smaU'in 
| another. By a personal error is meant one Of the 
same character aa a fixed error, but arising from the 
temperament or habits of the observer, and not from 
the instrument. Two individuals observing tbe same 
phenomenon with the same species of instruments may 
yet differ sensibly from each other, not once or twice, 
but nearly always. By oobubI errors, or errors pro¬ 
perly so called, are meant those whioh are absolutely 
inexplicable, or of which the cause and tendency aro 
1 equally unknown: they are equally likely to be too 
grout, or too small; eo that, in a number of observations 
i the results which are too great will be compensated by 
those which are too email. It is not the ease, however, 
l hat the greater the number of observations, the lees, 
in the same proportion, is the probable error of .the 
average; for the probable error (timinishee only as the 
square root of the number of observations increases. 
—Ref. English Cyclopxdia, —Arts and Sciences. 

Odsbevatobt, oft-wr'-sd-fo-re (Fr. obsereatoir4), m 
place or building constructed and fitted up with the 
proper instruments and conveniences for making 
astronomical obaervationa. Observatories are gene¬ 
rally built in tbe form of a tower, from which there Is 
an unobstructed view of the heavens, and in Whioh the 
instruments are protected from disturbing influences. 
For example, there are large astronomical telescopes 
always placed in the direotion of the meridian, and the 
internal arrangement of the edifies is snob as to fadffi- 
tate astronomical observations. The roof of the ob¬ 
servatory is also flat, to favour the view towards the 
horison. The principal instruments used in an bhser- 
vatory ere quadrants, sextants, and octants; transit, 
equatorial, parallactic, and circular Instruments,; 
achromatic and reflecting telescopes, night aitdJEwr 
telescopes, chronometers, Ac.; whuh wul he found 
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described fa their taapqdftra jSMkf. Concemfeg 
the ’1st§sv&td)k mrttlBifrM tn udin ttM nt^kt' 
observation of the heavaufa'bbdias, our information 1 b 
v*ry Mangy. According to Diodorus, the Chaldean 
astronomers made their Observations iu the temple of 
Belueat Babylon, The observatory Bt Alexandria, 
however, ii the only famous instanoe in the history of 
Gredk astro n omy. ft was there'that the first obser¬ 
vation! were made upon whieh astronomy wae defi¬ 
nitely founded at a Science. With the revival of letters, 
It was aoOn found in modern' Europe that observatories 
were necessary to the progress of astronomy, Tyoho 
Brahd, towards the close Of the 10th century, erected 
an observatory under the auspices of Frederick III., 
Hog Of Denmark. This observatory is famous in the 
antiala or astronomy as having furnished the facts 
which enabled Kepler to establish his truo theory of 
the elliptical motion of the planets. From that time 
the Danish monarchs patronised the seience of astro¬ 
nomy: and in 1608 the celebrated observatory of 
Copenhagen was completed, and intrusted to the 
charge of Longotaontanns, the pupil of Tycho Brain!. 
Towards the olose of the 17th century, the advance of 
practical astronomy wae furthered by the invention of 
the micrometer, and the application of telescopic 
eights to the observation of the celestial bodies. 
During this period the observatories ot Greenwich 
and Paris were ereeted. The Koval Observatory of 
Greenwich was founded in 1675; Flamsteed being ap¬ 
pointed by Charlea II. "ourastronomicalobsorvator," 
at a salary of £100 a year. The celebrated Edmund 
Halley was the second direotor of the Greenwich ob¬ 
servatory. His labours were principally confined to 
observations of tbe moon. The next astronomer 
royal was Bradley, who ie nniversiilly regarded as one 
of the greatest observers of ancient or modern times. 
It Was from observations made bv him that the great 
discovery of the nutation of the earth’s axis was 
arrived at. The suoneesor of Brudley was Dr. Bliss, 
who was succeeded by Fond in 1H11. Fond retired 
from office in 1836, and was succeeded by Mr. Airy, 
who Still continues to hold the office of astronomer 
royal. There are several other public observatories in 
this country; the principal being those of Cambridge, 
Oxford, Portsmouth, Durham, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, and Armagh. Of private observa¬ 
tories there are alao a large number; one of the best 
known of which is that of the earl of Rosso, at Birr 
Castle, Ireland. The Royal Observatory of Fans was 
completed in 1671. Its present director is M. Lever- 
Tier, one of the independent discoverers of the planet 
Nhptune. The publlo observatories in Germnm- are 
very numerous; that of Gotha hnd acquired celebrity 
through Each, and that of Konigsberg through Bes-el. 
Institutions of a similar kind have been established 
at Amsterdam, Berlin, Bologna, Brussels, Ouno 
Tbwn, Florence, Genoa, Gottingen, Hamburg, Leip- 
sic, Leyden, Lisbon, Milan, Marseilles, Moscow, 
Munioh, Naples, St. Petersburg, Rome, Stockholm, 
Vienna, and other places. Great progress has been 
made in astronomy during the last half-century in the 
North American States, and several flourishing obser¬ 
vatories have been established. The most celebrated 
of these are the National Observatory at Washington, 
and the observatory of Harvard College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Towards the end of the 17th century 
an observatory was erected in China by the Jesuits, 
and another nos been built at Paramatta, in Xew 
-South Woles. ‘The principal public observatories, 
with their latitudes and longitudes (in time), will be 
found in the Jtmtleal Almanac. 

OsSTDiair, db-std'-e-d* (said to be named after Ob- 
eidiba, a person who first foand it in Ethiopia), a 
vitreoils lava, produced in large quantities daring 
votesnie eruptions by the melting of pumice-stone. It 
ie a true glass, closely resembling furnace slag, and 
consists of silicate or alumina, with vatying per- 
«outages of soda, potash, lime, and oxide of Iron. It 
is generally black or dark grey, with occasional crys- 
tan of felspar dispersed through Its moss. It occurs 
faktreama or detached mas sea near volcanoes, and is 
used by savage nations for miking mirrors, axes, 
knives, Jfce. It often graduates into pumice-stone. 

0MMV?nw& MoJntTtrsJW* »axe* Fxrrsi»(rR». {Sit 
Faun Putrseccas, ©JWaninro Mbxrr tnroxr.) 


tin, a'tarihai^ded to istWn. to pbonotHttfatt. 
whit* ocean when' a star or planet becomes’mqBflh, 
from view by'theinterposi tton of'the noon or anotkob 
planet between It and us. 'That, a total eclipse of tin tnftv 
might be called an ooouttatlon of the tun by therooaa. . 
The term ocoultstion, however, is generally mflWft*. 
the ecllpee of a fixed star by the moon. When the 
moon begins to enoroach on the son's limb, hr any* 
other body to be eclipsed, the time is oalfad the insthdt 
of immersion; and the instant when the last portion 0P 
oar satellite oeases to be projected on the eeBpSda 
body is called the instant of emersion. 

OccuFAircy, ok'-kn-p&n-tt (It. Lat.ocoupc, loocQpy}, 
in Law, is the taking possession of things which bSiore 
did not belong to anybody. According to the lair iff 
natnre, that which hoc no particular owner' belongs 
him who takes possession of it, that is, to the owns-' 
pant. Thus, where a man finds a pieoe of land wktCh - 
no other person possesses or lias a title to, and obtefo 
upon the same, he gains a title by occupancy. But 
this mode of gaining property of lands has fang shuts 
passed away in England, and such lands bdKw'te tits 
Crown, ana not to him who first enters. TSHra WHS 
only one case in which the right of o mpenfly 
bn said to have existed by the laws of England, and 
this was virtually abolished by 1 Viet. c. 20. It wiB 
where a person was tenant pur autre eie, or had ah 
estate granted to himself only (without mentioning hta 
heirs) Tor the life of another man, and died without 
alienation during the lire of entui qua vie, or him fry 
whose life it was holden; in this case he that cowl 
first enter on the land might lawfully retain the pos¬ 
session, so long as cestui que vie lived, by right of occu¬ 
pancy. But, by 1 Viet.«. 26, it is enacted, that aa 
estate pur autre vie, of whatever tenure, and Whether 
it be an incorporeal or corporeal hereditament, may 
in all cases be devised by last will and testament; ana 
that if no disposition by will be made of an estate pH r 
autre vie of a freehold nature, it shall bo chargeable in 
the hands of the heir, if it come to him by reason Of 
special occupancy, as assets by descent (as in the case 
of freehold land in fee simple); and Bhould there be go 
speeml occupant of any estate pur autre vie, it shall §0 
to the executor or administrator of the party that mo. 
the estate by virtue of the grant; and in every oops 
where it comes to the hands of sueh personal repre¬ 
sentative, shall bo assets in his hands, to be apjlfii 
and distributed in the same manner ua personal estate. 
As regards goods and chattels, where snob thing* are 
found without any other owner, they for tbe molt park 
belong to the king by virtue of his prerogative, except ‘ 
in some few eases, wbiwrin the original and natiUal 
right of occupancy is stilt permitted to subsiat. Thus, 
whatever rn >vables are found upon the surface of the 
earth, or in tbe sea, and are unclaimed by any owper, 
are supposed to lie abandoned by the last proprietor, 
and belong, as in a state of nature, to the first OOCg- 
pier nr flndor, unless they fall within the desertptfatX 
of waifs, or estrays, or wreck, or hidden treasure; for" 
these are vested bylaw in the king, and form a part jdf 
t he ordinary revenue of tho Crown. Bat the flutter w 
bound to restore tbe property found to the owtker Jf 
possible; end if lie keeps it when the owner m»y be 
reasonably ascertained, ho will be guilty of fafoetoL " 
The goods belonging to an alien enomy ore tin pip-, 
perty of him that seizes them. , ’ 

Ocjuh, or Sea, o'-she-Sn (Fr. oeian. Lot. oceamtt), 
the general name given to the whole volume of Tr*t*F 
which occupies tho lower part of tbe surface of tlfo 
world and surrounds tbe mainland on all sides. Tfcpg 
surlaco of the earth is mode up of 148,4d0,096'g4ogM» 
pbical square miles, and of these the ocean DCOUpfas 
109,690,000 geographical square xaifafe'ihti's obveriitig 
more than two-tnirdsof the whole ares of tberoaifilaoa. 
The bulk or dryland on the surface of Ufa globetr 
found surrounding tbe north pole) Whilst by far tin*-, 
largest extent of waters Is foand itr tbs totrthe n» hm&t- 
sphere. In geography, foe oom& fa'otunpfebebdeC 
in five principal dtvisoas,—the Arctic Opean, *" -^ • — »-» 
ing tbe north pole; the Antarctic Oe«an, tut, , 
the south' pole ; the AtUntioQceah,bet**en 
and America, and tbs Arctic and Afltarttioi 
the aodAiia) 
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Indian Ocean, lying to the smith of Asia, and extending 
between Australia and the Oape of Good Hope, From 
these larger divisions there branch off a great variety 
of smaller seas, which receive the name of bays, gulfs, 
and seas, or when they are of smaller extent, of friths, 
fiords, breaks, roadsteads, and harbours. The mean 
depth of the ocean cannot be stated with any certainty. 
In many of the soundings which have been taken far 
from land, 80, 40, and even 60,000 feet of line have been 
runout and yet have failed to give distinct evidence of 
a bottom having been reached. Four miles ia gene¬ 
rally regarded as the mean depth. The ocean consists 
< entirely of salt-water. For ages it Iibs been continu¬ 
ally receiving the drainage of the land, besides having 
washed over the disintegrated materials of successive 
Continents ; it consequently holds in solution alt thn 
saline substances capable of being dissolved in cold 
water. By far the larger proportion of these, however, 
oonaists or common suit (chloride of sodium), the ehlo- 
ridesand sulphates of magnesia and limn lining next in 
regard to quantity. In minnto, but still appreumblo 
quantities, also occur various salts of potash and am¬ 
monia, the iodide and bromide of sodium, carbonate of 
lime, silica, and a great number of other substances. 
The sulphate and carbonate of lime and the silica, 
although the per-centsge of the two lntlcr is small, are 
of great importance in the economy of animated mi. 
tare, as they furnish the materials out of winch the 
■hells of the molluscs, the structures of the coral and 
other insects, and tho shells and carapaces oft lie sili- 
cious infusoria, &c., nro derived. Besides these saline 
and earthy ingredients, sea-water holds in solution 
metallic salts in extremely minute quantities. It Ima 
been calculated that at least two million tous of silver 
are held in solution in the whole ocean. Tho whole of 
the saline matter contained is between thrpo and four 
per cent.; and the specific gravity of the water vanes, 
according to thn proportion of the saline ingredients, 
from about 1,02*1 to 1,030, pure water bring supposed 
to bo 1,000. Dr. Marcel, iu IriJO, made a series ol 
■experiments on this subject, and the general conclu¬ 
sions whiuh ho drew from them were ns follows:—1. 
That the Southern Ocean contains more salt than ihe 
Northern Ocean in tho ratio of 1-02019 to 1*02767.—2. 
That the mean specific gravity of sea-wnlcr near the 
Squalor is 1*02777, or intennediato between that of 
the northern and that of the southern hemispheres.— 
8. That there ie no notable difference in sea-water 
under different meridians.—1, That there is no sutis- 
faotory evidence that, the sea, at great depths, is more 
salt than at tho surface.—6. That tho sea in general 
oontains more salt where it is deepest and most 
remote from land; and that its saltness is iilways 
diminished in the vicinity of largo masses of ice.—0. 
That small inland seas, though communicating with 
the ocean, are less salt than the ocean.—7. That tho 
Mediterranean oontains rather larger proportions of 
salt than tho ocean.— (J'hiloK. Train. In lit.) The 
saline contents of the ocean arc of immense importance 
in the economy of nature. In fact, so great is their 
importance, that it is doubtful whether tho present 
order of things could bo maintained without them. 
By their benelieial action the freezing-point of water is 
lowered, hnd the tendency to give olf vapour dimi¬ 
nished. They also communicate a greater buoyancy 
to water, by which means the waters of tho ocean are 
better fitted for the purposes of navigation. There is 
' also reason to believe that the presence of these saline 
bodies in solution contributes in no small degi ee to 
the stability of sea-water, and that an ocean of fresh 
water would rapidly undergo changes which would 
probably render it incompatible with animal life. At 
the moutlia of great rivers the ocean is olteu super- 

« isl)y freshened to a considerable distance from the 
arc. This is the case with the Amazon river to such 
an extent, that fresh water can be taken np from (he 
sea surface when out of sight of land, and the sea itself 
■ is Tendered sensibly less saline at a distance of two or 
threo hundred miles from its mouth. In the polar seas 
there are alto extensive regions where large accumula¬ 
tions of fresh water from snoto or glaciers melting in 
rammer, render the surface water comparatively fresh. 
The sea is only purely blue in the open ooean, or in 
7W '"•ter out of the fouling influence of rivers, 
tisa washing away of coasts, or such currents as oaxry 
1308 
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mud or imparities along with them. When perfectly 
deny, a white object, soon as a plate, thrown overboard, 
is seen to beoome bluer and bluer as it sinks. The 
blue colour of water, like the blue colour of the sky, 
has not yet been scientifically explained. The phospho¬ 
rescence of the ooean—a phenomenon regarded by 
all with wonder and admiration—prevails largely 
through the whole extent of the tropioel Seas, andpro- 
oeeds from a great variety of minute organisms. They 
mostly shine when excited by s blow, nr when % fish 
darts along, or an oar dips in the water. Between the 
tropica, the temperature of the oceun diminishes with 
the depth; in toe polar seas, on the contrary, the 
temperature increases with the depth. In the tempe¬ 
rate seas comprised between SO’ 1 and 70° of latitude, 
the temperature of the water gradually rinereaass, 
until about the latitude of 70°, where the temperature, 
us compared with the latitude, begins to rise. Hence, 
ahont the latitude of 70°, there exists a zone at which 
tho mean temperature of the ocean is very nearly 
constant at all depths. As wo before elated, the 
salmo matter in solution influences the freezing-point 
of sea-water. This fact is of great importance in the 
economy of nature. In its natural stato, sea-water 
freezes at about 28° or 29°; but when it baa beoome 
concentrated bv irevious freezing, the congealing 
point is reduce- - 16° or 10°, while water saturated 
with salt does n n, freeze at a temperature abovo6°. 
One of the most interesting phenomena connected 
with the ocean is that presented in the daily ebb and 
flow of the tide. If it were not for the disturbing in¬ 
fluences of the sun and moon, and of the winds, the 
surface of thn ocean would be level, and would assume 
the form determined by the nil ruction of the whole 
mass of the earth, combined with the centrifugal 
force belonging to its velocity of rotation. This uni¬ 
formity, however, cannot bo established, on account Of 
the tide, which iaat different heights in diirerentnarts 
of the ocean at every instant. (Sre Turns.) Wind- 
waves arc small at their first origin, beginning with a 
mere nppte; lint each, as it advances, acquires in¬ 
creased height by the continued pressure of the wind. 
The largest wares known are those off the Cape of 
Good Hope, under the influence of a north-west 
gale,—the storm-wind of that region, which drifts the 
swell round the cape, after passing obliquely over the 
surlaee of the South Atlantic Ocean. Waves forty 
feet in height are there met with in such gales; so that 
two ships in the trough of the sea, with such a wave 
hetweeu them, lose Bight of one another from the 
decks. Waves of thirty-two feet from the trough to 
the crest have also been observed olFCape Horn. The 
waves in our own seas rarely exceed eight or ton feet 
in height. Besides tides and waves, there are other 
movements in the ocean which are of great import, 
ance; namely, the currents. The most remarkable 
and well-defined oceanic current is the equatorial. The 
trade-wind*, which are analogous currents in tho sir, 
have a twofold cause,—the high temperature of the 
tropics and the revolution of the earth. This gnat 
current of water is due to the latter cause, and iupart 
to the impulse of the trade winds, which blow in the 
direction which it pursues for a large part of its 
course,—namely, from east to west. This current is 
very evident, both in the Atlantic and Pacifla ooeans, 
between tho punillels of 30° on eaoh side of the 
equator, pursuing an average velocity of from nine to 
ten miles a day. It is connected with another series 
of currents, the direction of which is from the pbles 
to the equator. Tho equatorial current, flowing from 
cast to west, Btribes against the vast continent of Ame¬ 
rica, and then branches off into two great divisions. Of 
these., one flows down tho east coast of 8outh America, 
and, almost describing a circle, passes round the Cape 
of Good Hope into the hurricane region of the Indian 
Oceau. The other turns northward, enters the Gulf 
of Mexico, sweeps round the const in a powerful cur¬ 
rent,—now known as the Out/ Stream,—** rapid and 
well-defined as if it were a great river, and proceeds 
on its conrssat a rate of about four miles so how. 
More northward still, this great current traverses the 
coasts of North Amerioa, sweeps by Hewfoimdlaod, 
passes eastward, and crosses the Atlantic again, ex¬ 
tending even oecarionally to the, British isles,. After 
this it is supposed to bend downwards towards the 
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western shore of A fries, until its widely circulating 
waters become once more minded with those of the 
equatorial -current, from Which they originally pro¬ 
ceeded. The waters of the gulf-stream are remarkable 
for their high temperature and their beautiful indigo- 
Mae colour. In the modern ocean, one of the most 
important circumstances to know is the distribution of 
life. Until lately it was believed that below a oertain 
comparatively moderate depth ell animal and vegetable 
life ceased, on eecount of the increased pressure and 
the want of light and air. However, from the results 
of the examinations mode in 1800, by Dr. WulHch, on 
the bed of the North Atluutic, it would appear that 
animal life, in various forms of forumimfera ami 
radiata, if not of higher groups, exists at vast depths 
—Ref. The Thi/tical Geography qf the Sen, and its 
Meteorology, by Captain Maury; Sir J. F. \V\ Hur- 
sohel'a Thgtical Geography ; and A. K. Johnston's 
Pkytical A/hu. 

Oobaw Cvbbxnts. {See preceding article.) 

OciiLOT, a’-te-lot (Fr.), (Felitpardaltt ol' Linmcus), 
a species of the feline tribe, which is slightly smaller 
than the ounce. The general characteristics of the 
darn being slated under the article Fauna: (which 
tee), the mere description of the animal need onlv 
here be given. Like the jaguar, the ocelot is subject 
to considerable variety in the form aud distribution of 
the markings of its coat; hut, nevertheless, the 
oolonring is always chaste aud the assemblage hurino- 
nions; the rich red of the ground tint blending finely 
with tho deep brown, or almost black colour, of Un¬ 
burden of the spots. The length of a full-grown 
ocelot is from three feet aud a half to four feet, in¬ 
cluding its tail, which is between eleven and fifteen 
inches. Specimens of it have been brought tram 
Mexico, Brasil, Guiana, and Surinam, where it in¬ 
habits the forest and climbs trees in search of its prey, 
whieh consists of birds and small animals. The hnhiil 
ocelot {Jb'eli* catnuita) is another variety, which (Idlers 
from toe lirst from its size being only that of a w ild 
cat, and that its markings are more extended, as they 
are like lengthened spots with an open centre. Thu 
long-tailed ocelot (Telit macrourut) is another variety, 
and is characterized by the length of its tail. 

Ocbhacxjs, ok-nai'-ee-e (Gr. oehne, the pear-tree), in 
Bot., a not. ord. of Dicofyledonct, Bub-clnss 'Thalarni- 
/Joric, having the following essential charactersUnder- 
shrubs or smooth trees, with alternate, simple, stipu¬ 
late leaves. FlonerB liypogynous, perfect, regular, 
and symmetrical, with the pedicels articulated in the 
middle; calyx aud corolla usually with a quinary dis¬ 
tribution, imbricated, tho former persistent, the latter 
deciduous; stamens hypogynous, 6, 10, or numerous; 
anthers 2-celled, with longitudinal or porous dehis¬ 
cence; style simple, with minute stigmas. Fruit eon- 
■btiog of a ntufiber of 1-seeded, indehiseent, Bnceuleut 
corpus, inserted on an enlarged fleshy disk. Heed w itii 
wry little or no albumen ; embryo straight, with the 
rodlale towards the hiluui. The Ochnacea arc na¬ 
tives chiefly of the tropical parts of India, Africa, and 
America. They are generally remarkable for their 
bitterness. Some, os Gomphia parvi/lora, yield oil 
suitable for salads. 

Ocbboms, ok-ro'-ma (Gr., pallid hue), in Bot., a gen. 
of the nat. ord. Btertuliacets. The species O. tagopui, 
a Wost-Iudiau tree, has an antisyphihlic bark, and 
spongy wood, which is sometimes used as a substitute 
for cork. 

Octaoow, oV-th-gon (Gr. okto, eight, ana gonia, 
angle), a plane figure in Geom. contained by eight 
•ides, end therefore possessing eight angles. If these 
gogles and sides ore equal to one another, then the 
figure is a regular'polygon, whose area and side will 
be found by applying the table given under article 
Mbwsubatioh. 

Octave, oV-iaiv (Lat. oetavue), in Mas., the eighth 
note of the scale, an harmonica! interval consisting 
of seven degrees or twelve semitones, containing 
the whole diatonic scale; thus forming a complete 
system c* series.of Bounds, which can only be ex. 
tended by repeating the same order in a seqond 
octane, and again in a third, and soon, as high or as 
)oW- na tho compose of the vuu* or instruments will 
'iHofri- 

Ocxavo, ok-tai'-ve (Lat. oeto, eight), It employed to 
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designate Gist size of a book in which eaoh leaf <g 
page constitutes the eighth part of a sheet, - « 
Ooxosxa, ok-to'-ber (Lot. oeto, eight).—In 4hWo|U 
Bourn year October was, as its name imuiN^the 
eighth month. At the present day it is the tenut, ’, 
Amongst the Romans it changed its name foeqnenl%, ' - 
Domitian, who was born in tins month, gave it Jitodint 
name; but it lasted ouly during bis life. It was 'if® 1 
culled Faustiuus by Antoninus Pius, in honour of.AM 
wife Faustina; ana the flatterers of Com modus, goto 
it the name of “ Invictus," as uue of the epithets of 
their patron. The /ear of Romulus began with 
March,—hence October becumo the eighth month.: 
but when Domitian transferred the conimeiioemeefof 
the year to the 1st of Januury, sevcrsl of tbexnoutw 
retained their ohl names. Aiuougst the Saxons, OotO* 
tier was colled “ Winter-fylleth, or the winter foil 
moon. It was also called ieotha manuih, or the tenth 
month. - - 

Octuot, ok-trwaw' (Fr. actroyer, to grant), % ew*" 
tom-duty imposed in Frunce aud other countries OD 
certain uitides entering largo towns, a portion, -jiff 
which is frequently paid into the imperial treasury, 
whilst, the remainder is applied to local expenses, The 
proportion of this tax paid to the imperial treasury 
in France lias varied at diflerent periods: having bean 
iwo-thiids, for example, in 1323, and a half in lMfy 
and m more recent tinu-s one-tenth. A decree of the 
present emperor, however, in 1S52, released the 
\aliens municipalities from the necessity qf paying 
over even this reduced sum. According to a report 
laid before the French Legislative Assembly in 1861. 
i lie octroi produced in 1831 between fifty-four and 
lilty-five million francs, and in 1H17 nearly eighty-nine 
millions ; thirty-six millions of the latter sum being 
the result of luxes on various kinds of liquor, aba 
twenty-tour millions the product of tuxes on meat. 

Jn InVI there were 1,43(1 places, containing a popula¬ 
tion of 7,<iu.'>,2 , >3 inhabitants, subject to this duty, 
which produced in that year something over ninety- 
live million francs. The places where the octroi pro¬ 
duces the largest amounts are Paris, where, in round 
numbers, it amounts to thirty-seven million franoi; 
Marseilles, 4,000,000; Lyons, 3,300,000; Lordsang, 
2.200,000 ; Rouen, 2,000,000 ; Toulouse, 1,800,000. 
There are, however, a hundred places subject to 
the octroi where it produces less than 600 fr. per 
annum, nml a few in which it does nut amount even to 
loo Hr, There is great inequality in tho manner In 
which the octrois are distributed over the French 
territory, as well as in their amounts. Twenty de¬ 
partments, for instance, aro burdened with BIS 
‘octrois,—morn than half of the whole number; and 
whilst the octroi oily amounts to the traction of a 
penny per head of the population in some places. it 
is as much as twenty-five francs per head in MarseiRw, 
and thirty-six irancs in Paris. Although Franca to 
the country in which the system of octroi* is carried 
to tho greatest extent, it exists in several Other Euro¬ 
pean countries. In Belgiumlt produaes about nine mli- 
lions of francs per annum, ana in Holland it to carried 
out to a still greater extent. In Prussia there ago 
eighty-three towns subject to an octroi on flour and 
timber, two-thirds of'which are received hy the 
government and one-third by the several municipoK- 
tins In the free towns of Germany the octrois pro¬ 
duce considerable sums, that of Hamburg amonnuag 
to uearly two million of francs per annum: and in Jfc* 
cities of Spain there are octrois on several articles;of ' 
consumption ; the most considerable revenue befog 
derived from that on wine. In Denmark) bowettr, 
the octroi to unknown, and in England » scaretjy' 
exists, save in the ease of the cool-tax, levied by the 
corporation of the city of London, - v • 

OcYMi'M, o'-te-mum (Lat. octants),. sweet basil, a' ' 
gen. of plants belonging to the nat. ord. Lahiatce, It 
is supposed to owe its name to the powerful fragrance 
for which several of the species are remarkable. TJm; - 
leaves of some of the species are used ar.an ittgxadkfot,/ 
in savoury dishes, ana are objects of jwndretanltinu-. 
tioa. Tbe Oeymum febrtfngium at Bisrratooa* to 
used as a febrifuge. 1 ► ,t ->*5$ ‘ f 

On, od (Odin, the onmisotont dotty of BetoMfowitaii 
| mythology), to the name given to a suppoa«b«il-per. 

I rading lozee in nature, which Baron von Reiohaobooh 
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claims to have discovered in 1M4> tmfr which it net on the revenues of subordinateledge*. R* presiding 
generally recognised by scientific men. According to officer is th« grssid-msster, who it dectied aunnuUy. 
tbe discoverer, it pervades all nature, and iaakin to There are about 3,500 lodge) and wady 200,000 mem- 
deetrioitjr, magnetism, light, Ac. It has t*a,poles, bera in the United State*. Tim first, lodge there was 
like eleetnoity and magnetism,—a positive and a neea- founded at Baltimore in ISIS, 

tiro, which appear in all organic snbetanoM; the Onn, ode (Or. ode, a song), a short poetical eomposi- 
human body, for example, being positive on the loft tion proper to be set to music or rang, which wus.flrst 
aide and negative on the right. Its rays pass through introduced in what is considered aa the second period 
all kinds.of matter, and can be felt and Been by oertuin of Grecian poetry,—that which succeeded tbe Homeric 
person* called sensitives, who have a peculiar nervous or epio period. In the earliest period of a national 
sensibility; but the majority ^of mankind are non* poetry, wo oan discover hut few, if any, peculiarities 
sensitives, and insensible to otliu influences. The of thinking or feeling, whilst in the subsequent periods 
meeting of like odic poles causes a disagreeable sen- the poet's compositions are, more or less, stamped with 
ration to the sensitive, while nn agreeable sensation the mark of his own charaoler ; and this is especially 
fellows ths pairing of unlike poles. The odic emumi- the case with respeot to tho ode, which is a form of 
tion is felt by the touch, as though it were a breath, poetry especially suited to the expression of tbe most 
and it is also seen in the dark, like a luminous vapour, passionate or the most tender sentiments. As tbe 
by tbs sensitive. Od is the agent or force by which cflects of music upon the mind aro chiefly to raise it 
mesmerism or animal magnetism operates, and is sbovo its ordinary state and 1111 it with high, enthu- 
also that by which the flowing of water underground smstic emotions, or to soothe and melt it into plea- 
is discovered by the sensitive : Hence tho secret of the surahln feelings, so tho ode, which originally was com- 
water-ttuders and their divining-rods. The cailh is! posed with tho, express purpose of being sung tomn- 
strongly od-negative in the northern hemisphere mid ! sic, retains that plasticity of character which is music's 
od-positive in the southern ; and this is suul to bo the great, charm. There aro four species of odes: the 
Benson why many persons in the northern hemisphere a-icreil ode, or by re, a poem addressed to tbe I)i- 
eannot sleep on their left sides. tVe fear that, od must vine power, suci. -tbe psalms of David ; the her 
be classed with table-turning, clairvoyance, &c.; but roic, such os tin. of the Greek Pont l’indnr and 
those who wish to investigate the subject further, we ihn “Alexander’s feast" of the English poet Drydcn; 
would refer to lleichenbach's works; the chief el tho moral or philosophical. in which the poet eidebratea 
which aye The Dynamic* of Magnetism ; The Odic.- tho charms of virtue, the odiousness of vice, and 
Maonetio Latter*; The tfciuittva Man and hi* relation reflects upon the various pbnaes of life,—of which the 
to Od. Latin poet Horace and the English poets Gray and 

Odd Fellows, lM>ni , sjtr>Ki»T Oanrn ov, i* the t.'ollins have left some exquisite examples; and the 
name of a secret charitable society existing chiefly anarrenntic, or love-songs, so named from oua of their 
In Great Britain and the United States. Some liavo earliest authors. _ 

attempted to trace the origin of this association to n Ohomiiteu, a-dom'-e-trr (Gr. tula*, n rffia; matron, a 
Very early period, as to the liomnns, to the Goths, and measure;, an instrument uttuebed to the wheel of a 
even to Ad am himself. Tho more probable account, earrings, and used lor measuring the distances passed 
however, is, that it sprang from certain lodges or no-! over in travelling, 1 t generally consists of a box con- 
Oiaties of mechanics and labourers existing in London I taming a tram of wheelwork, with an index, showing 
ila tho latter port of the 18th century, and calling them- j the number of turns of the wheel to which it is 
Selves “Ancient and Honourable Loyal Odd Fellows." ! attached, reduced into miles, furlongs, poles, and 
Their meetings were for convivial purposes, ami were! yards. Other instruments of a similar kina are known 
usually held m taverns; but it became the custom for. bv different names; such as perambulator and Kay- 
each member among them to contribute a penny a miner; but llio construction of all is much the same, 
week to form a fund lor the relief of the poor among The object of innohinus of (his sort is to record tbe 
them, and especially to defray burial expenses and to distance (ravelled, as a check upon tho honesty of the 
promise for widows and orphans. On the extension of. drivor of any hired vehicle. Few, if any, odometers 
the order to Liverpool and other parts, tbe lodges are now m use, as they were found to be inefficacious 
united in a goncrwl Bystem, under the title of the oa a cheek of this kind. 

"Union Order of Odd Fellows,” liuving its seat of Odontalgia. (See Toothache..) 

government in London. In 1809 attempts were made Oorsssx. (See Iliad and Odyssey.) 

to reform the order, and to aboliBli Us convivial elm- (Eci'MUjfic \i. Council, t-hi-men'-e-kil (Gr. oilro u- 
raoter; but these were opposed by tho majority, and nttne. t he habitable earth), in Eccl. Hist., was employed 
at length, in 1813, a convention of the friouds of reform to designate such councils as were composed of dele- 
waa held at Manchester, when several lodges seceded gates or commissioners from all parts Of the Christian 
hrom the Union Order, and formed the “ Independent world, as distinguished from more provincial or 
Order of Odd Fellows." In 1825, a central standing national councils. (See Council.) 
oommitteo was established in Manchester to govern (Edema, e-de'-mii (Gr. oideo, 1 swell}, in Sarg,, is a 
the order in tbe interim between the sessions of the swelling oceusioned by the infiltration of serum into 
grand lodge, or national movable) committee, as it is the areolnr tissue of any portion of tbe body. It is 
termed. Dissensions arose which led to secessions; generally a symptom of some interns! disease, the 
but the “ Manchester Unity " remains to this day the effusion of serum being caused by some obstruction to 
main body of British Odd Fellows, and numbers about the return of venous blood to the heart. It hence 
000,000 members in its lodges. The organisation of generally arises from diseases of tbe heart and blood- 
tba order bears a general resemblance to that of the vessels, liver, lungs, &c. In all cases, it is simply a 
Freemasons. The primary body is the subordinate! symptom produced by different causes, and is to be 
lodge, which derives its power from a charter granted treated according to the cause by which it is produced, 
by thMMnd lodge, and must oompriso at least flvo GSnanthe, e-nun'-the (Gr. oinot, wine;' anlhoe, 
mennjffiri who must be males of at least twenty-one flower), in Bot., a gen. of the nafc, ord. VnbeUiferm. 
yeslgpjnvge. They make their own laws, and manage The indigonous species (E, crocata, the drop-wort or 
their otrn pecuniary affairs, collecting certain fixed dead-tongue, ana OS. PheUandritm, the flue-leaved 
dues from their members, paying a weekly allowance water-dropwort, are intensely poisonous in most locali¬ 
ty the sick, and granting a stated sum for tbe burial ties. Tho roots of QS. pinptnelMde* are said to bo 
expenses of a member, a member's wife, or any of Ida wholesome. These species are often improperly calked 
family. Aftor initiation, a member may apply for, and bemlook. 

receive, certain degree* by the paying of certain sums. (Emoxheua, e-no'-tia-ri, in Bot., a gen. of the net. 

degrees, in the order in which they are con- ord. Onagmeem. The roots of OB. bitturit and other 
forred are,—1. the white degree; 3. the covenant de- species are edible. The yellow flowers of several spe- 
greej 3, the royal blue degree ; 4. the remembrance mss expand in the evening; and htpoe they-have bean 
1. •• the scarlet degree. The officers of a subor- oolled evening primroses, 
mnete lodge ere the noble-graud, who presides; the (Esomaous, e-iqf'-i-iftu (Gr. pharo (rim), I o«*?y, 
i... i " a tre asurer, and the permanent and re- and phage, I cat), in Anafc, ia_the onllet.or the morn¬ 
s' “ f”* 1 ?* 10 * - Thegrand lodge derives a revenue branousttsb# leading from the pharynx to tbe sto- 

f - ltomfeot fo* ohortem, dh^eiMatioua, and a percentage much, and forming the passaga thfough which the 





fooddeseendainto toe>latterorgto. It commences et 
the qriooid cartilage, opposite the fifth cervical ver¬ 
tebra, and, dosoenaing along the front of the «pine, 
passes through the diaphragm opposite the ninth dor¬ 
sal vertebra, and there ends by neniue into the cardiac 
orifioe of the stomach. It* length is about nine inches, 
and its direction nearly straight, having only two or 
three alight curvatures, Its walls are composed of 
three oouts,—-an external or muscular, a middle or 
areolar, and an internal or mucous coat. In the neck, 
the oesophagus lies immediately behind the trachea. 

OnSltCB, gf-fent/ (Lat. qflemm, offence), in Law, is 
an ant committed ogaiust the law, or omitted where 
the law requires it. It ia used genetically, compre¬ 
hending every species of crime and misdemeanour, os 
well as specifically, to signify a crime not indictable, 
but pumshabla summarily, dr by the forfeiture of a 

? entity. Offences are divided mto three classes:— 
. treasons; 2. felonies, or major offences; and 3. mis¬ 
demeanours, or minor offences. (See these articles.) 

Ovfbbinos, of-Jer-inge, in religious worship, urc 
gifts presented to the Deify. A principal part of the 
religious service of all the nations of nntiquitv con¬ 
sisted in offerings to a Divine being, from a feeling u( 
dependence upon him and a dnsiro to prnpiimtn Ins 
favour. Such offerings took their character from the 
mode of life of those who presented them, Herdsmen 
and hunters offered beasts, husbandmen fruits of the 
earth: each selecting tho choicest of what ho nos. 
sessea. Prisoners taken in war, slaves, and even 
their own children, wnro frequently offered by rude 
and ornel nations to their idols. Among the uncierif 
Hebrews, offerings were of f several kinds; some being 
freewill, others by obligation. The first fruits, the 
tenths, the sin-offerings, were of obligation; the 
peace-offericak, vows, offerings of wine, oil, bread, 
and other things made to the temple or to the 


and other things made to the temple or to the 
ministers of Jehovah, were offerings of devotion. 
Sacrifices were not commonly included under the 
name of offerings. In the Christian church, offerings 
were at first voluntary, but came afterwards by custom 
to be obligatory. lu England they are payable by 
custom to tho parson or vicar of the punsii, either 
occasionally, as at sacraments, marriages, christenings, 
ohurchings of women, burials, Ac.; or at lived times, 
as at Easter, Christmas, Ac. The four olfering-dnyn 
enjoined by Convocation (1537), in the Church of 
England, were Christmas-day, St. John baptist's 
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Ovfehtoby, of-fer-to-ra (Lat. gfferiarium) , denotes 
the offerings of the faithful, or the place where they 
are made or kept; and it is also applied to tho anthem 
which isstrag, or the music which is executed, while 
the people ore making their offerings. Among Homan 
Catholics it is One of the chief parts of tho mass, and 
in the English church it is part of the communion 
service. 

Oilioi, ejf'-JJ* (Lat. offlcium), in a moral sense, de¬ 
notes ■» duty, or that which virtue and right reason 
direct a man to do. Cicero has written a book on this 
subject,-—"He Officiis." Office is also a particulai 
charge or trust, whereby a person is authorized to do 
something, whether judicial, ministerial, ecclesiastical, 
Ac. It is likewise applied to a place where business is 
transacted. 

Omasa, Public, qf-Jle-er, according t,o Blackstone, 
the mal-adminietrstion of inch high'officers as are in 
pnhlio trust and employment, ranks among contempts 
against the sovereign or his government. This in; 
usually punished by tho method of parliamentary 
impeachment; where snch penalties short of death, 
consisting' of banishment, imprisonment, fines, or per¬ 
petual- disability, am inflicted. Tho emlieszling of 
pnhlio money subjects the committor of it to a fine 
and Imprisonment at common law. The offence of sell¬ 
ing puWlo offices ranks with the same class of offenaes, 
and constitutes a misdemeanour. Another misde¬ 
meanour is the negligence of public officers intrusted 
with the administration ofjustloe,—asshariOs, coroners, 
constables* and the like,—which makes the offender 
liable to be fined*; and in very notorious oases will 
amount to a forfeiture of his office, if it be a very 
beneficial dne-.—Bnf. The Jfau CbwsttotovtojMw tt* 

L< C*riciAh, “qf-jtiVitf, "uf belonging or pertaining 
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copceia to bo kept in the apothecaries' shops ready leg 
use. 

Offing, qf-Jlng, a nAuticol term, which signifito 
out at sea, or at a good distance from the shore, When' 
there is deepwater, and no need of a pilot to direct 
the ship. Thus, if a ship from shore be seen sbffing 
out towards tho sea, they sav, “She stands for to# 

Oobb, or O-O, edit', in Arch,, a moulding, eons' 
sisluig of two members,—the one convex and thh 
other concave. Tl is similar to the moulding oslled 
rgmutinm. According to Vitruvius, each member of 
an ogee is a quadrant of a circle; Scamozzi, however, 
and home others, inuko them rather flatter, and Strike 
Iheiu from two equilateral triangles. In figure, tw 
ogee somewhat resembles the letter S. " 

Oajvii, o'-jiv, n word of uncertain etymology, nt> 
plied in Arch, to arches or hranohcH of a UottuO 
vault, which, instead of being circular, pass diagonally 
from one auglo to another, and form a croBSwith the 
other tu'chns, which make the side of tho square of 
which tho ogives are diagonals. The ventre, where the 
ogives cross each other, is called the keg, and is some* 
times carved in thu form of a roso or a evUde-lampe, 

Unite, o'-gr .—Thore is little doubt that this word, 
which has long becu used to signify a species of fsp- 
tu-lic monster disposed to feed on human flesh, wad 
denved from an Asiutio horde culled Oaure, which 
invaded Europe about the middle of the flfth'Ceotuiy, 
The ferocity of their appearance, and the cruelties 
which they doubtless committed, led the terrified 
populations whom they threatened, readily to believe 
t lie stories which were told of their habits of devouring 
ilie llesh ol' women and children; and the word his 
been handed down from generation to generation to 
frighten the nurseries of modern times. Prom time to 
time, eases of cannibalism, tho result of fearful forms 
of mania, have occurred in civilized life; and to such 
the term oi Ogre is still applied. 

Oil,-G ab, oil (Sax. al, oil), in Chem., a compound 
having the composition C„U ( , discovered by VattiSuf 
amongst tho products of the dry distillation of oil. 

On, of ViTHiox,, (Aii'fe Sulfhuwo Acn>.) 

Oil-i-ainting. ( See Painting.) 

Oils, m Chem., » name given to three different 
classes of bodies:—1. The .fixed oilt, such as linseed; 
sperm, and oastor oil; 2. the euential oile, as oil of 
lavender, of rue, of nutmeg, Ac.; 3. the mineral ofU, 
which are hydrocarbon^) more Or less impure. ($t» 
Pats, Essential Oils, and Pstbolbuv.) 

Oils, Mancfiotubb OF, the simplest of thaw 
varied manufactures is that of animal oils, such an 
whale-oil. Soon after being taken from the whale, ton 
blubber is cur into small pieces, and packed in cask*, 
AVh»n it arrives at home, it ia in a hull-putrid state, 
and is then emptied into a large receiver. After beta 
allowed to settle for some time, the decomposing .ft 
is conduoted into a copper boiler, in which it iMRtjb* 
jected to beat. From tho boiler toe melted oil ft 
through a sort of filter into coolers, from wbieh,w 
cold, it can bo drawn off into oaeks. In the Sowtolftfi' 
whale fishery the blabber is boiled on beard theeft' ~ 
In the manufacture of most vegetable oils, tblOlle. 
generally procured from the seeds. OUve-ott, 
ever, » an exception, being extracted frog; 
fleahy pericarp of the fruit. The manual '— 
simple. The finest oil is obtained by t 
olives in a mill, the stones of which toe to 
as not to break the Stones of tbefrvUt, but iu 
the pulp. The bruised fotot li toed pat jnftf 
of bulrush netting, on or eoerso eenvsto- 


jeetod to gradual compression to-A-rawer- 

extracted oil flowttato mdih 

fitted with wtos^an kftto Mate* «f wftfth 
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that it etui readily be collected byakimming: tbit u 
"'fife pure virgin oiC When the oil ceaseato flow fycm 
|jho press, the roast of pulp fa token oat of the bag*, 
'rotted with hot water, and subjected to an increase of 
pressure. The second quality of oil thus obtained is 
ill for the table when used frosh, bat is apt to turn 
rancid with keeping. A still coarser kind of oil is lastly 
obtained by crushing the solid residue in a null, so as 
to break thorntones of the fruit. The manufacture oi 
linseed-oil from the seeds of the flax-plant is an illus¬ 
tration of the manufacture of oils from seeds. For¬ 
merly, linseed, rape-seed, poppy-seeds, and other ole- 
iferous seeds, were pounded in hard wooden mortars 
with pestles shod with iron,-and afterwards wrapped 
up in hair-cloth and subjected to pressure. These 
mortars and presses constitute wbat aro called Dutch 
mills, and arc still in use in some parts of tuts country 
and the continent. On account of the extreme biirtf- 
nesa and smoothness of the Bceds of flux nml lienip, 
very powerful presses are required iu order to extract 
the whole of the oil. For this reason the wedge-press 
and Bramah's hydraulic press hare been introduced 
for the purpose. The seeds are licet crushed m a 
powerful will, sometimes culled an edge-null, consist¬ 
ing of a pair of stoura, technically culled runuing- 
»t<aut, or runner a, generally made of granite, resem¬ 
bling grindstonca in hUuoc, and from live to seven feet 
in diameter, so mounted as to roll round in a circular 
bed of stone or iron. These millstones roll round the 
bed thirty or thirty-six times iu Uie minute, nml soon 
convert the seeds, through the partial expre- you <>! 
the oil, to a pusty mass, from which a small quantity 
of very flue cold-drawn oil can bo obtained by the 
simple action of the press. Iu order, however, to 
obtain the principal supply of oil, heat is necessary 
before pressing. The processes dill'er in various rounu- 
.factories. The oil-cakes aro pressed several times, and 
those cakes which rorouiu utter the last pressing are 
used as food for cattle. According to Ur. t-nunu-lnui, 
in a paper read before the Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in 1858, there arc more thun l.OOn.ooi) quar¬ 
ters of linseed pressed for oil annually in England. 
Two-thirds of this trade is centred iu Hull, and the 
produce comes out us about 114,000 tons of oil-cake 
and 6(1,000 tons of linseed-oil. Ono of tho principal 
uses of linsced-oil is as a vehicle for mixing colour in 
oil-paittting. In America, lard-oil is largely manu¬ 
factured from thn fut ot hogs. Tho principal oils 
manufactured iu this country arc train-oil, blubber, 
anil spermaceti, olive-oil, and various kinds of seed- 
oil, coconnut-oil, and palm-oil. Of the lasl-meutionod 
oil the export in 1869 was 080,000 cwt. 

Olacacsjb, ol-a-kai'-tr-e, iu Hot., the Olax fam., a 
sat. ord. ot Dicolyledoiiea, sub-class Tlalomi/loree, 
having the following essential characters 1 Trees or 
ahrubs, with alternate, sample, entire leaves, without 
stipules. Flowers small, regular, ami axillary. Calvx 
minute, monoaepslous, geuerally enlarging so ks to 
cover the truit. Petals hypogynous, valvute in (estiva¬ 
tion. Stamens definite, pljptly stonle and partly 
fertile, Hie latter being opposite to the petals, and 
inserted upon, or outside of, a conspicuous disk; the 
anthers 2-oelIed, bursting longitudinally. Ovary free, 
often imbedded in tbo disk, with ovules pendulous, 
from a free central placenta. Fruit drupaceous; seed 
without integuments, solitary and pendulous; embryo 
minute; albumen fleshy. The plant a.-of this order are 
natives of tropical or of sub-tropical-regions. Borne 
are remarkable for their fragrant fflomm. Tho leaves 
of -Olox aeylanka arc used in saUnt, and tho wood as 
a medicine for putrid fevers. The fruit of Xirntma 
awerieanaia commonly eaten in Senegal. 

OubrxulHDIx, old-en-l&n'-de-it (in honour of H. B. 
Olden land, a Danish botanist), in Hot., a gen. of the 
nat. ord. CWAonacew. The root of the specieB 
O. umbeUata forms the so-called clau or ale roof, 
which is occasionally imported from India, and used 
tor dyeing red, purple, and orange-brown. 

Old Maw or tbs Modwtaih. (Sis Absabbiws.) 

Ofi» Usd Sawbstowb, a term applied to a geolo¬ 
gical formation. If the coal-measures be teken os a 
tfasi't of middle formation, then is generally found in 
the British iatande one set of reddish sandstones lying 
immediately over them,and another let directly under¬ 
neath, Tie Upper set was called the Fm Mid Sand- 
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; itone, aad-tbalowar set the-Old Bed Somiateae. Hw 
earlier geologist*. .Although, ,si theprOBent'day, the 
limits of these terms au-coasidfrahly «oajfied,tli»y 
ere still, sufficiently distinctive-Ana-,. readily .dtemam- 
hered. The old rod sandstone, or Deooniem eytto», as 
it is called by Sedgwick and Murvhifpn- wfsy.be con¬ 
sidered as embracing the whole series of stnsta which 
lies between the siinrian and carboniferous systems. 

} Certain portions of the formation are particelarijr de¬ 
veloped in Devonshire, from which itdorivea its second 
name. The lower margin of the system is character- 
ixed by strata containing the fossil remains of iUhss, 
aud forming a line of separation betweeu.it. and tbo 
silurian system. On its upper margin it is distinguished 
by the rarity of the vegetation which so remarkably 
distinguishes the overlying carboniferous rocks. The 
great hulk of the system consists of a succession of 
sandstones alternating with subordinate layers of 
sandy shale and beds of eonoretionary limestone. .The 
sandstones puss in fineness from close-grained -fissile 
Hags to thick beds of course conglomerate, and ths 
shales from Bandy, laminated clay, to soft flaky sand¬ 
stone. Oxide of iron tinges the whole of tlic system 
more or Jess with a oolour varying from a dull rusty 
grey to bright, rod, n-id from red to a lawn or cream- 
coloured yellow. T ’he Devonian system, properly 
so called, tho midi’ and upper portions exhibit en 
abundance of fossil, -rous limestones And calcareous 
shales, or dark liitiiiuiuouB-lookiiig schists. North of 
I ho Bristol Channel, however, these portions ar« 
almost wholly wanting, end the term Old lied Sand- 
si one is very appropriate. The whole system is uauaily 
divided into three gre at groups, as follows i—l.Ueeaa.— 
flaggy Point sandstone and Morte Bay schists, North 
Devon ; gomatite limestone, Belgium; yellow sand¬ 
stones of Dum-Den, File, with holoptfphii and pte- 
riehthys; tclurpeton beds, Elgin; cyclopteis beds of 
JO 11;.-ony; red aud white sandstones of Dunse, 2. 
Aliuni.a. — (Ifraeomho and Plymouth limestones, 
Devon, and liilel limestone, Belgium, both abounding 
with corals, erinoids, shells, tnlobites, and occasional 
fishes. Ked sandstones of Berwick anil Box burgh; 
red sandstones, marls, conglomerates, and eoru-stnnes 
of flercforil, Cumberland, Fife, Perth, and Forfar,— 
the characteristic fossils being gigantic pdsfstyehii. 
3. Lowitu.—Caithness flags aud shales, abounding in 
fishes, dipteru*, osteolepis, coeeosteus, oheiracanthus, 
See. ; North Foreland, Porlock, and Torquay beds, 
Devon; Kpirifor sandstones and shale, lthiuo; great 
pebbly conglomerates and flagstones of Forfar, with 
cephalaspis, cheirucanthus, and pterygotus; Ludlow 
and Lanark tilostonea, with pterygotus, curypterus, 
nnd other kindred crustaceans.— He/. VnanAdoancetl 
Text -hook qf Geology, and Hugh Miller's Old Bed 
Sanihtone, 

Oi.d .Stvlb. (See Cacbseas and NswSttlb.) 

Old Testaukmt. (See Bulb.) 

Ole v, o'-le-li (Or. elaiu, oil), in Dot., tike typical 
gen. of the uat. ord. Oleacea. The species O. europaa 
is the olive-tree, one of the most celebrsfted and use¬ 
ful of plants. It is usually a small tree, with ever¬ 
green but dult-looking loaves. The ripe fruit has a 
very fleshy pericarp, which yields, when pressed,-a 
fixed oil, called o/in-ei'. This valuable product ie 
used for dietetieai puipoi -9, in the arts, audio medi¬ 
cine. The tlnest sorts an produced near Aix, Mont¬ 
pellier, Nice, CJtmott, Lucca, and Florence. Olive-oil 
is also largelv produced iu the state of Naples, and ex¬ 
ported from Oalhpoli; hence it is often called Gallipoli 
oil. In medicine, the oil u principally employed 
externally, either by itself or mixed with other mate¬ 
rials, iu cerates, ointments, and plasters. When ad¬ 
ministered internally, it is nutrient, emoUiont, demul¬ 
cent, and laxative. Tbe fruit of the olive is esteemed 
as an article of the dessert, being supposed to be par¬ 
ticularly valuable for preparing tbe psiate for choice 
wines. Olives for dessert are gathered when unripe, 
soaked in water to get rid ot their excessive bitterness, 
and thenpreserved in salt and water,-eHghttv aroma¬ 
tized. Tbe wood of the olive is much employed for 
oabinst-work, being remarkable foe its hardness. -.-Tbo 
[ leaves and barks have been highly ex tolled by some 
medical writers for their to me spa febrifugal proper¬ 
ties. The substance called otter fuss* or olimie, is-a 
resinous exudation from tho tree, B was formerly 
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much employed in aadMati but at the mntt llm 
it is not applied to aftwU purpose. The flowers 
of tho Asiatic sped*) O. Jtag ram are used ia Ohio* 
for toe scenting and flavouring a particular variety 
of tea. 

Oujlom, o-t*-ei'-ss-s, in Dot., the Olive fan., a net. 
ord. of THeotyMmut, sub-class Coroliytora. Trees or 
shrubs, with opposite leaves, flowers usually perfect, 
or rarely unisexual. Calyx persistent, 4-cleft, some¬ 
times obsolete, inferior. Corolla regular, 4-oleft, or of 
4 distinct petals— sometimes absent; Motivation sol¬ 
vate. Stamens usually 2, rarely 4. Ovary 2-celled, 
with 2 suspended ovules in each cell. Fruit fleshy or 
dry, often 1-seeded. Seeds with abundant fleshy 
albumen; embryo straight. Most of the OUacea 
flourish in temperate regions, but u few occur in the 
tropios. There are 21 genera, comprising about 130 
specie*. The barks of many are tonic and febrifugal. 
The mild purgative called m anna is obtsiued from 
several epecies. The wood of some is hard and 
durable. The most valuable product of the order is 
olive-oil. (She Out.) 

Olbbxax* Gab, o-fj/’-e-dst (C.H., Elaryl Ethylene), 
a hydrocarbon obtained by reacting on alcohol with 
au exoass of sulphuric acid in a retort, capable of 
holding three or four times the bulk of tbo liquid. On 
bent being applied, the mixture froths up and gives off a 
transparent, colourless, inflammable gas, which has a 
faint sweetish odour, and dissolves in twelve times its 
bulk of water. It waa liquefied by Faraday under 
great pressure. When mixed with ohlorine, it forms 
un oily body, first discovered in Holland, and thence 
known as Dutch liquid. From this circumstance it 
hta received ite name of olefiant gas. Mixed with 
oxygen, it forms a highly explpsive mixture. It burns 
with a briUHnt white Same, depositing a large amount 
of carbon on Oold surfaces, and ia u more or less 
large constituent of ordinary coal-gas. It ia the type 
of a series of homologous bodies known as the olefiant 
gas series of hydrocarbons, which progress, in regular 
increments of two equivalents of hydrogen and carbon, 
from methylene (C,H,) to paramylene (C„H sn ). 
It is also known in organic chemistry as ethylene, 
and Its oxide, in the hands of M. Wurtz, an eminent 
Frenob chemist, baa produced s scries of compounds 
of great interest nod importance. M. Wurtz looks on 
it as the connecting Jink between inorganic and 
organic compounds. 

OuiC Acid, o-le'-ik (tat. oleum, oil), an important 
fatty acid, which forms with the lean of glycerine, 
olein, the principal constituent of the fixed oils. (See 
Fan.) . .... 

OiUMirtv, o-lib'-o-num (Gr. libanoe, the frankin- 
cenee-tree), a fragrant gum-resin, chiefly used as a 
fumigation. Indian olibannm ia the produce of Hoe- 
uellia tkmrtfera, but African or Arabian olibanum 
appears to be derived chiefly from another species,— 
if. Jtoribunda, according to Boyle. This resin is the 
lebouak of the Hebrews, and the inoense or frank¬ 
incense of the Bible. ( See Boswemu.) 

Omsaxokt, oI'-e-gar-ke (Gr. oliyoe, few, and arehe, 
government), ia that form of government in which the 
supreme power is vested m the bands of a few indivi¬ 
duals. (See Oovbsxuekt.) 

Oun. (AmOmu.) 

Ounn, oV*^cten, asemi-transp vent olive-coloured 
mineral, found ia grains and cryataft in many basalts 
nod lavas. It is a silicate of alumina, with varying 
proportions of soda, potash, and lime. The trans¬ 
parent varieties form the preokms stone known a* 
chrysolite. I 

O truruv, o-Umt-pe-tld (Gr. Ofcmpfas).—The period 
of four year* which elapsed between the celebration of 
the Olympia games was called an Olympiad, and gra¬ 
dually became a celebrated era among the Greeks, 
who computed their time byit. The custom of reckon¬ 
ing by Olympiads was first established, it is supposed, 
with reference to the Olympic games, which were oele- 
touted 778 yean before the Christian era, and the 
computations by them ceased after the 304th, in the 
year '4iB of the Christian era. History has derived 
ranch advantage from the Olympiad*, as they have 
served to fix to* time of many important events; bat 
they wen noh an altogether convenient measure of 
times for it the games were celebrated at tbe time of 
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the foil moon next after the summer sblatice,widM 
the time of the filH moon differs dieven day* every 
year, the Olympiads wen of unequal lengths,; totot 
times beginning the next day after the solido*, :hfid 
sometimes four weeks afterwards. 

Oltkro Oamis. (Sec Gamas, Ftmuo.) 

Okzlxt, om'-let (Fr. omelette), s psnoske or fritter 
made of eggs and other ingredients. Omelets may 
contain bacon, bam, herbs, tub, shell-fish, odd meat, 
cold game, or anything else at hand, at the pleasure of 
tbe cook. 

Omsk, o'-mrn (Let.), is a sign believed to prog no t- 
ticate a future event. They have been common among 
most nations, but are chiefly received in tbe ruder 
ages and among the more ignorant of a people. Bvsn 
in tbe present day, in mnny parte or England. 4 super¬ 
stitious belief in omens exists. Tbe howling of a dog by 
night ia believed to presage a death in the netahbodfr 
hood. The screeching of the owl and tbe oroaktag as 
the raven have, both in ancient and modern times, been 
regarded as omens of some dire calamity. It is re¬ 
garded as unlucky to Me first one magpie and then 
more ; but two denoto marriage or merriment t three, 
u successful journey; four, an unexpected piece of 
good news s five, that you will shortly be ia a great 
company. To kill a magpie is to incar some terrible 
misfortune. When a person goes out on any important 
business, it is lucky to throw an old shoe after him. To 
present a knife, aoissors, razor, or other sharp or cut¬ 
ting instrument to one's friend is unlneky. as they are 
apt to divide love and friendship. The falling of salt 
towards persons at table, the spilling of wine on their 
Clothes, are evil omens. Breaking a looking-glass 
betokens the death of the best friend of the person to 
whom it belonged. Tbe itching of the nose implied 
that a stranger was coming; tbe burning of the oheeka 
or tingling of tho ears, that others were talking of US; 
if of the left cheek or ear, ill,—the right, well. The way 
in which fires, candles, or lamps burned suggested 
divers omens. Divers presages concerning the wea¬ 
ther are taken from tbe habits of birds, bees, gnats, 
&o. A sow crossing tbe rood before a person goiug on 
a journey, is believed to indicate a disappointment, if 
not a bodily accident to such parson; but it tbe sour 
ho attended by her litter of pigs, it dqnotes a success¬ 
ful journey. To stumble is regarded as unlneky, ex¬ 
cept in going up etairs, when it is considered motor. 
Fishermen and sailors are particularly influenced by 
omens, which they fancy they discover In tbo most tri¬ 
vial circumstances. To.lose a backet or to throw a cat 
overboard it believed to be very unlucky. Whistling 
is (supposed to raiso tbe wind. Sneezing, an involun¬ 
tary tremor in the mind or body, or other nervous 
affection, particular spots on the body, are among 
the circumstances irom which good or evil is presaged. 
By a regard to these things, many persons add vs*y 
considerably to their proper share of human misiry 
without any countervailing amount of good. 

Omr in vs. (See Vbhiclbk.) 

Oupualba, om-fai'-lb-ti (from Gr. onpkoloe, the 
navel,—from the remarkable lunbilicated form of tbe 
seed-cases), in Bot., a gen. of tbe nat. ord. Euphor, 
bxaeern. The only remarkable species is O. trinudrd, 
tbo juice of which is sometimes employed ill Guiana 
as a substitute for blsok ink. 

Onaoracbjs, on-a-grai'-ee-e, in Bot., the Evading 
Primrose fam., a nat. ord. of Bicotyledonee, sub-dase 
Catycfflora, having tbe following essential characters 
Herbs or shrubs, with simple, exstipolat*. dotises 
leaves. Calyx superior, 8 to 4-lobed, valvste to 
estivation. Petals usually equal in number to toe 
lobee of the ealyx, with a twisted activation, or rarely 
absent. Stamens few (usually 2, 4, or 8), Inserted 
into tbe throat of the ealyx with the petals. Ovsry 
inferior, 2 to 4-celled; style simple i stigma lobed or 
capitate. Fruit dehiscent or indefaiscent. geode 
numerous, wkbont albumen. The Onugracem are 
ohiefly natives of the temperate parts of Forth America 
and Europe; many are found in India; but ttomato 
rare ia Africa, except at the Cape. There are 30 
genera and about 440 species. They are uuSmuostoik 
in an economical point of view. The genera Jtuchtla 
and (E not h er a furnish tbe florist with mawMua bqdto 
tiful plants. 

Cb.dm, amm(s)-M, is a term derived, foam the 
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French, signifying, litevajly, people say; and henee-lt 
li frequently mod to designate a Aping ramonr- 

Onto*. (AMAuim.) 

. OirouairOT, oW-o-mffn-iis (Gr.osoino, ondoKmff», divi- 
nation), tea specie* of divination which forte U» a person's 
good or had fortune from the letters in his name. 

OfOfUOHiu, iiom'-a-to-pe'-il (Or. enema, a name, 
sod poise, I make), in Oram., is the formation of words 
is snob a way as that the sound shall imitate the sense; 
M> In butt, eratk, roar. 

Ocopobbum, en-o-por'.dum (Or. one*, an ass; perde, 
I break wind), in Bot., a gen. oT the nat. ora. Com- 
no Mm. 0. aeantkiu m is the Sootch thistle of gardeners. 
Kif also known muter the name of the cotton Unstle. 

OlrtOLOOT, on-lol'-o-je (Or. ontologiu), in 1'hil., is the 
soienee of being. (See Mxtaphtsich.) 

dm, o'-nUct (Lot.), a variety of agate, containing 
alternate layers of white, brown, and black; much 
used m an ornamental stone by jewellers. 

Oolitb, o' v-lUo (Gr. now, an egg; liihnt, stone), in 
QeoL, a variety of limestone, so exiled irom its being 
oomposed of small rounded grains, respnibling tho 
egga or roe of a flail. Each grain hna generally Home 
minute fragment of sand as a nucleus, round which 
aonoentrio layers of calcareous matfor have accumu¬ 
lated. The term roe-stone is applied to it wlicii the 
groins are very distinct and well rounded, and pmnlile, 
or pea-stone (from T,at. piston, a pea), when the gnu ns 
are large and pea-like. In certain of the accondury 
strata of England, the marked occurrence of these 
oolitea, or roe-stones, has given the name to tho 
OOlitie system, os now extended by modern geologists. 

Oolitic, or Jcbsbbto System, o - o - ht '- ik , in Gco1.,a 
formation which derives its name from the prevalence 
of limestones of an oolitio texture as developed in 
England, or from the Jura rstigo of momitaius, as 
exhibited typically on the continent of Europe. The 
oolitio system may be said to comprehend the whole 
of those peonliur limestones, calcareous sandstones, 
marts, Bbales, and clays, winch lie between the Clmlk 
formation and tho New lied Sandstone henenth. Where 
the system is perfect and complete, the argillaceous 
laminated limestone and shales, called the Linn, consti¬ 
tute the lowest group; the yellowish grunular lime¬ 
stones, Calcareous sandstones, sands, and clays, called 
Oolite, the middle group; and the greyish laminated 
days, with subordinate layers of limestone, and llaggy 
ferruginous sandstones, called tho 1 Vealden, the upper 
group. These tliree groups are so clearly defined, 
that they aro sometimes treated as independent 
systems; and were it not for certain fossil as well 
aa lithological resemblances which pervade them, this 
method would be preferable. Taking tho three divi¬ 
sions, however, as constituting the Oolitic ayafem, their 
subdivisions will be found exhibited in descending 
order in the following synopsis:—W kamibn; con¬ 
sisting of—-1. Wealtl Cloy .—Greyish laminated clays, 
containing concretions of iron-stone, thiu layers oi 
argillaceous limestone, and sandy ferruginous ilags. 
3. Hatting* Sandt .—Sands and sandstones, niton ierru- 
ginous, with divisions of day; beds of clay and sandy 
•hale, more or less calcareous, with subordinate beds 
of limestone. Oolite ; consisting of—1 .Purheck Hods. 
—Estuary limestones alternating with samls and clays. 
2. Vppsr Oolite. —Coarse and fine-grained oolitio liiiie- 
etones, with lasers of calcareous sand and concretions; 
dark laminated days, with gypsum and bituminous 
shale. 3. Middle Oolite. —Coarse-grained, shelly, nnd 
coralline oolite, with calcareous sands and grit; dark 
blue elays, with eubordinute clayey limestones and 
bituminous shale {Oxford Olay); shelly calcareous 
grit, with blue clays underneath. 4. Loicw Oolite. — 
Ooane shdly limestones; laminated shelly limestones 
End grits; sandy layers, and ttuck-bcdded blue day 
(Bradford Clay) j thick-bedded oolite, more or less 
compaot and sandy; flaggy grits and oolites; marls 
wad days, with soft marly limeBtone {fullert' earth) ; 
calcareous freestone, irregularly oolitic, ond yellow sand. 
wtu consisting of—1. Upper Lias.—Thick beds of 
d*rk mtuminous shale; beds of pyritous clay aud alum 
sMe; indurated marl or morlslone. 2. lamer Uru .— 
Dark laminated limestone* and days; bands of iron¬ 
stone ; layer* of jet aud lignite; feeds of calcareous 
sandstone. In England, all the members of this system 
are Well developed; but in France, Switsariaod. aud 
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Italy, the lio* and oolite ore principally forod. The 
lias and oetitp occur in patches in Scotland; te« Earth- 
America and Hindustan the oolite oeeufi aioMu whilu- 
in Westphalia and Hanover, bade of the Wealden- 
have been observed. The organic remains of the 
oolitic system are all meaotoic, that is, belonging; to 
genera and species differing from those fauna in 
the lower rooks; end differing also, thongh lean 
in general aspect, from those of the tertian aud 
present epochs. With the exception of the higher 
mammalia, nearly everv existing order is represented 
in the fauna of the oolite; bat the forme all-died out 
at the close of tlie Chalk era. The vegetation of tha 
Bystem is very varied; tha highest orders, however, 
appear to be coniferous, no true exam ole of an-noge* 
nous tree having yet been detected. The stems, fruits, 
and leaves of the Cyoadaeete, which aro found in great 
i ahuudance, form one of Die most characteristic fosaila 
of the system. The shells of the Qryphaa, so plenti¬ 
ful in tho lias; innumerable species of nnaouitce and 
belrmnUet; the imeei* of the lias and weelden; the 
pterodactyl: the fresh ond marine turtle* t and above 
all, i ho iehthyotaurue, jdetwsaurut, and other enormous 
reptiles, are remarkable in the paleontology of the 
oolitic system. Cu'-’.idered industrially, the system is 
hv no means void - mportuuee. Some of the strata 
afford excellent bi. >xg-stmie; sueta as those of Port* 
land, Hath, and C< ■■■'. The lias and oolite limestones 
lire largely quarried for mortdrj and marbles of 
various qualities are obtained from the wealden and 
the coralline and shelly oolites. In Yorkshire, tho 
pvritic clays and shales yield sulphato of alumina 
(ahim) when properly trpated ; and during the mono¬ 
poly of the sulphur trade, m Sicily, many patent*wane 
taken out for liiatiulaefiiring sulphuric ueid from the 
same pyritic strata. Fuller•* earth is largely employed 
in the cleansing and scouring of woollens. Large 
quantities of imu-stone are obtained from the tint 
band of Yorkshire. The urea under which this bed 
may lie worked measures some hundreds of square 
miles, with mi average produce of UO.OOO to 50,000 tons 
per acre. Goal is also worked in tho oolitic system.— 
Jtcf. Pago's Advanced Text-book of Geology; and 
Phillip*'a Manual of lie.oloqy, chap, x, 

Oiiacttx, o-piid-c-ie ( bat. opacun, dark), a condition 
of bodies which renders them opaque, or inospableof 
transmitting light. This quality appears to depend 
upon the nature or deposition ol the particles of 
bodies, but its precise cause is not understood. Ac¬ 
cording to tho Newtonian theory, opacity arises from 
tho multitude of reflections nud refractions caused in 
the internal parts of natural bodies. It is difficult, 
however, to conceive the entire absorption of ail 
the light which enters a substance by the multiplied 
reflections and refractions vvlnoh it undergoes within 
the mass. The tuh ocatex of tho undulating hypothesis 
ascribe opacity to the utidiness of ti e pores or inter¬ 
vals between the molecules of a hody for permitting 
the vibrations of tho particles of ether without disturb- 
ing the molecules, wbicii thus appropriate to them¬ 
selves the, rt* nun winch would otherwise have apper¬ 
tained to tho transmitted vibrations. 

Oral,, a’-piil (Lut. npalue or opahm ), a precious 
stone, consisting principally of silica, with a small 
admixture of alumina; much valued aa a gem, from 
the beautiful plqy of colours it exhibits, caused- by 
an infinite number of rniuuto pores or fissures exist¬ 
ing in its mass. . 

OrnNijftj or PiW.mnttrr, o'-pendng.—On the day 
appointed by royal proclamation for tba first rueetin; 
of a new parliament for despatch of basiness, the 
members of both houses assemble in their respective 
chambers. In the House of Lords, the lord chan¬ 
cellor informs the house, “That her Majesty not 
thinking it fit to he personally present here this day, 
had been pleased to cause a commission to balsmed 
under the great seal, in order to the opening nnd hold¬ 
ing of this parliament. 1 ' The lords commissioners, 
wearing their robes, being seated on a form between 
the woolsack end the throne, then order the gentleman 
usher of the black rod to inform the Commons that 
“the lords eommiasiondra desire their immediate. 
attendance in this house, to hear the oeaunistionread.” 
The dark of the crown in ehaneeij, during the mean¬ 
while, has delivered to thedeek of the Hoorn of Qom- 
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mens *.book, containing the. qjgnaa of tho nrabw* 
returned to waJ& thi -parliament j after which* on 
neoamngtee measage for teeusker of, the black rod, 
theGomnioas repair to th« Houseof Lord*. Arrived 
there, tea. lord obaneellor addressee tbe members of 
both houses, and inform* teem that bar Majesty lta* 
bam pleased, " to can** lattara patent to be issued 
Under hergreit sea), constituting us and other birds 
thermo mentioned her eommissiooera, to do all things 
in her Majesty's name on her part nroestary to be per¬ 
formed in this parliament," &o< Alter some other 
preliminaries, the Commons withdraw and return to 
their own. house, while the House of Lords is adjourned 
during.pleasure to unrobe. (See Paelumhnt.) 

Ormu, op'-e-ra (l£al., Sp., Fr., from LaL opera, 
work, labour), a species of musical drama containing 
n,irs, recitatives, choruses, &c., invented by lliauc- 
cmi, a Florentine, about tbe end of the 16tb cen¬ 
tury. The Italians dirido tlteir opera iuto lour kinds; 
via., tbe sacred, the serious, the eemi-seriout, audtlic 
comic opera, or optra-huffa. The French have only 
two,—the grand opera end the opera romique; while 
the Germans divide theirs into the grand, the eerioue, 
the tragie, the heroin, the romantic, tli a allegorical, and 
the comic opera, &o. (For the history of tbe lyric 
dramas** Music.) 

Griuu.in.ABN, a small telescope, so called from its 
use in theatres, &o. In general it consists of n tube 
about four inches long, with on object glass, the focal 
length of which is from four to eight inches. The eye¬ 
glass is a double concuve, or plano-convex lens, from 
half au inch to two inches locus; and the distance 
between the two lenses is equal to the difference be- 
tareon their fooal lengths; and tbo magnifying power 
is in the ratio of these lengths. The object-glass may 
be either simple or compound. Wheu a single lens is 
used, it should be nearly plano-convex, uud when a con¬ 
vex lens of plate-glass with concave lens of flint is used 
to form the compound lens, tbo former should be nearly 
plano-oonvex and the latter plano-eunuuve. The eve- 
glass should alvruys be single, and the best form is timt 
of tbe plano-ooiirave. The held of view of the opera- 
glass is very limited, and for this reason it cannot be 
used with any high magnifying power. The common 
opera-glass is prccisr-lv similar to tko Galilean tele¬ 
scope invented by Galileo in 1000. 

Ophelia, o-fe'-le-d (Gr.,useful), in Bot. f sometimes 
called Agathotee, a gen. of tlm nut. ord. fieiit>a>ia- 
cem. The species O. rhirata is the medicinal herb 
known os chirettn or ciuraytn, which is used by Ujo 
natives of India as gentian is employed to Kurope, 
Tbe dried plant ami root possess great bitterness, and 
are used to some extent in this country for tlm sake of 
their tanio properties. 

OrniCLKiiui, qf'-tk-lidc (Gr, oplUs, serpent; hide, 
a key), an iufiatila musical instrument invented about 
1840, and intended to supersede the serpent, it cun* 
BiBta of a conical tube nearly nine feet long, terminating 
In a bell, like tbe horn : in' this tube are ten holes, uli 
of whieh are stopped by keys; it bus a mouthpiece 
exactly like that ul the serpent, and its compass is from 
B, tho third space below, to C, the filth additional space 
•hove the si ad'. 

OPHiooaitYOzr, of-e-a-l-ai'-rt-on (Gr. ophie, a ser¬ 
pent; iaruon, a nut), in llot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
fiaipiadacrm. O. paraitoxum is the snuLe-nut tree 
o it Demerara, to aalled from the large embryo of its 
seed resembling, in a remarkable degree, a coiled-up 
snake. 

OpHIOOtossTTM, of'-e-o-glot'-tum (Qt.ophit, a serpent; 
gloeta, a tongue), in Hot., a gun. of ferns, forming tbo 
type of a sub-ord. culled OphUtglueeeee. The species 
O. vulgatum is tbe common nddoi's-tongue. It lias 
long been employed as a vulnerary, and in some dis¬ 
trict*. itr much used in the preparation of a popular 
ointment. 

OpnrHUAni. of-thSl'-me-h (Gr. opMhnlmoe,tho eye), 
In Med., iton inflammation of the eye. U nder this bead 
mg bo included inflammation of all the various ports 
teat, on ter. into tbe formation of tee eye. General 
ophthalmia is of vary rare occurrence, the disc see 
being in the great majority of ease* confined to some 
one of tea parts, and having a distinct name; as. con¬ 
junctivitis, tritis, of ooromtis, denoting inflammations 
of the conjunobbtu >n»» ot cornea, respectively. The 
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most freqpent form of ophthalmia is inti 
the conjunctiva,, or white of tee eye* 
eaused oy tee presence of any itritatfcr 1 
frequently produced by cold; when it 
catarrhal ophthalmia. In, it the eyes u 
the redness being prodttoed by inject • 
work of vessels which covers the white of the eye'f-t 
lids are swollen, with a good deal* of smarting; jL,., 
itching, and a feeling as if there were sand'fir’O nM)’ 
foreign body in the eye. There is at first loohrymw* 
tion, which is soon followed' by the secretion of'unfit 
muco-purulrnt discharge, which ncouinulates' at tee 
corners of the eyes. This is ordinarily a mflflteMft 
manageable complaint, ami nmy, in most esses, beget 
rid of by reBt, a brisk purgative, and the oooMtei 
application of tepid water, or milk and water, tote# 
eye. If the inflammation does not anbsida in a dwfUT 
two, tbo ey e may ho bulbed several times a day wwka 
dilute solution of alum or of Hiilphate of’BmC; *D& 
in severo ruses, blood-letting, cither general. opUkvw 
commonly local, by moms of cnpping-g ls SS g S Or 
leeches applied to the temples. A much more tavern 
form of conjunctivitis is purulent ophthalmia, orf 0* 
it is frequently called, Egyptian ophthalmia, from if* 
having been brought into'this oountry by the army re* 
turning from the expedition to Kgypt during the With 
of the first Napoleon. In this alt the symptoms of tea 
preceding nro greatly aggravated. The uonjanetiVa is 
red mid swollen, rising up like a wall round the OOtmM) 
tho eyelids nre tense, livid, and often enormously 
swollen; a copious secretion of mnco-purnlest matter 
is poured out., and there is a burning pain in the eye, 
with inability to bear the light. It requires prompt 
and decided treatment, as there is always great risk Of 
portrmnent injury to tbe eye, from its tendency to pro¬ 
duce thioketiing and granulation of tbe conjimotivs of 
(lie lids, or ulceration and sloughing.' In the severer 
forms of the disease recourse must be hsd to blooding, 
either general or hy means of auppiug.glasaaa or 
leeches, mid purgatives, and the various other anti- 
phlogistic means employed. The eye should be fre¬ 
quently cleansed with warm water, or a weak warm 
solution of alum or hiublorute of mercury, and one Or 
two drops of u weak solution of lunar caustic (from 
two to four grains t» au ounce of wutrr) should be let 
tall into tho eyes onee or twice a day. Infanta of a 
tew duys old are often subject to a very severe form of 
inllmiiinutioi) of tho conjunctiva, to which the name 
of ophthalmia neonatorum (ophthalmia of nnw-bojfn 
uibiiiln) lms been given. In mild cases, bathing or 
cleansing the eye several times a day with a weak warm 
solution of alum may bo ull tliut ia necessary; in severe 
l ines a leech should be applied to the temples, purga¬ 
tives administered and u weak solution of nitrate of 
silver applied to tiife eye daily, Strumoue or ncrqfnU/ne 
ophthalmia occurs in children of scrofulous habit, and 
is chiefly remarkable for the extreme intolerance of 
i'glit by which it is accompanied. The child keep* fai* 
head down, shelters his eye with Ills hand, and avoid* 
the light. The eye itself presents little appearance-of 
inflammation, merely a faint blush of redness; bufc.in 
many crises little pustular elevations form upon the 
edges of tho cornea. In such eases the treatment 
should be chiefly adapted to the constitutional disorder 
from which it Bprings. Pure nir and exorcise, 'mild 
aperients, and tonics, especially bsrk and iodine 
should lie administered, and the general health-care- 
fully attended to. tflighllr astringent lotions may *i*o 
be applied to the eyes, ana in the earlier stages a few 
leeches, or blisters behind the ears, ur* of great s*r> 
vice. In sclerotitis, or inflammation of tbe sclerotica, 
when pure (but it is apt to be conjoined with inflam¬ 
mation of the conjunctiva, cornea, or iris), the redhess 
of (he eye is of a pink tint, forming, when rooet 
marked, a zone round the cornea, and grsdttaHy 
binding off towards tho circumference of tea effa. 
There is always considerable pain, of a dull,- hegry 
kind, which often extends all round tea orbit, <fr f 
the lorcfacad, and is accompanied by an intolar " 
tbe light and a profuse secretion of hot tew*.- 
fomentations are of service locally; >sgidM WnsB 
dose of calomel and opiurp at bedtime, folkmcdM 
purgative on the following morningi teflf- 
remove the affection. In aevere eater, bioo 
and coaster-irritation hy apjai of blisters. 
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a other forme of opbthalmiaare The morphine end eodefaw Mite areaemarstadby soto- 
hen the above, end thalr mode of tton in water, towueh ewia ofasmeenia i» added, 
differ materially from that jut This throw* down the morphine, the bydroohlorate* of 

codeine and ammonia remaining in solution. ‘4fer> 
(Or, epee, juioe), the Inspiaaated phine ii the only bate which demand* an extended 
if poppy (Papavtr tomtifftrtm), notioe. It ia fonnd in oplam in combination with me* 
>f the Veit, bat now naturalized oonio acid. In the pure alkaline state it aMCsSftes 
Europe. The best opium i* pro* in ebort rectangular priefcu, soluble in 1,000 parti of 
neitudinal iuoieiona in tbe green odd end 400 or boiling water. The eolation he* an 
tern e prodigious number of seeds, intensely bitter teste, end tarns yellow tarmerie-paper 


twenty-four boars to acquire consistence, when it is powerful sedative, end is much need in medieraa, either 
removed, mid the process repeated. The period of in the form of hydrochlorate,, acetate, sulphate, or 
•owing this poppy is in tbe autumn, when the seeds citrate; the first-named being tbe most frequently 
are the only olnect, and at the end of the following used. The other basea have as yet received no very 
July, or beginning of August. The root of the plant extended use either in pharmacy or manufactures. 

Is annual, and givei ont a stem from two to four feet Opopakax, o-pop'-U-nakt (Or. epos, juice} panaa, 
in height, which » glaucous. The flowers are terminal, the pansoea herb), a fmtid gum-resin, which formeriy 
while or light grey, and three or four inches in diume- enjoyed a high repute as an antispasmodie medicine, 
let. Opium is tbe most energetic of narootios, and It is imported into this country from Turkey in irre- 


’, and three or four inches in diume- enjoyed a high repute as an antispaamodie medicine, 
e most energetic of narootios, and It is imported into this oountry from Turkey in ipre- 


tet. Upturn is the most energetic of narootios, ana it is imported into this oountry irom Turney tn ore- 
one of the most valuable of all medicines. In pro- gnlar-shaped, but usually angular pieces, of e reddish 
owing relief from pain at b 11 times, it ia invaluable; colour, it is not now oflioinul in our ph arm scopes! as. 
it is an efficient remedy in cholera, spasmodic affections. It appears to be obtained from incisions made In the 
convulsions, tetanus, neuralgia, &o. It is most com- root of an umbi "iferous plant, to whioh the name 
monly used for the purpose of procuring sleep; but Opopanax ckiron > has been given, 
tta habitual use is attended with very pernioious effects. Opossum, o-pw atm (Didelpkit), an animal belong- 


WWoh opium is prepared ore India, Turkey, and Per- the order to which it belongs. (See 
lia, Indian opium is of three kinds; of which the chief The Virginian opossum ( Didelpkit virginiana) is one 
are Fatna, grown in the provinces of Bahar and Me- of tbe best examples of the tribe, and it may be thus 
nave*, the former of which is most esteemed; the third described. Tho length of its hoad and body taken 
kind, produced in tbe province of Malwa, is still less together it about 22 inohes, and of its tail 15 inobes | 
esteemed then that of Benares. The bcst-eetecmed its fur is long and woolly, with very long hairs in- 
opium, however, is that obtuined from Turkey. The terspersed with that on the upper surfaoe of the 
Opium of commerce is in masses of different sizes. It body; the general colour is dirty white, tinged with 
is rather hard, brown in colonr, and possesses a bitter, a slight yellowish hue ; the lege are dusky brOwn j the 
acrid, and nauseous taste. Its odour is characteristic, eyes are surrounded with the same tint; hair on the 
end when heated in tbe air, it kindles, but does not upper parte of the body, of a deep brown, or blackish 
bum readily. Its analysis shows that it contains at the tip; tbe ears are large and netted, end are 
acidulous meoonate of morphia, extractive matter, marked with white at the tip. This opossum is one 
mucUsge, fcoula, resin, fixed oil, caoutchouc, a vegeto- of tbe largest species of the genus, and its form is 
animal substance, ddbris of vegetable fibres, ocoasion- robust, tbe head very large, and the far long and 
Ally a little sand, together with a white crystalline salt woolly. It inhabits North Amerioa, and is found 
of opium, knoWn ns nicotine. There are sonfo valuable from Mexico to the southern provinces, inhabiting 
papers on the manufacture of opium in the eighth and principally the states of Virginia, Louisiana, Mexico, 
ninth volumes of tho "Journal of Soienoe of the Royal and even Brazil and Peru. It is very destructive to 
Institution of Qreat Britain,” and in the first volume poultry, and sucks the blood while eating the flesh, 
of the “Edinburgh Philosophical Journal.” The according to Pennant. It also feed* on roots and 
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it was a legitimate branch of trade in Cluna; but from suspended by its prehensile tail, swinging its body, 
the year 1796 it has been contraband. Notwithstand- which enablos it to throw itself mto this branches of 
ing this foot, in little more than forty years tbe con- neighbouring trees. When pursued and overtaken, 
sumption of Indian opium rose from 1,000 to 27,000 the opossum will often feign itself dead, in order by 
ohesta per annum. Opium constituted about one half this stratagem thus to escape its enemies. When font 
of the total value of British imports into Canton just born, tbe young arc blind, naked, and shapeless, and 
before the opening of other Chinese ports to the scarcely more than a grain iu weight, and fastefa them- 
British. In selling opium to the Chinese, there are no selves to the teats in the pouch, to whioh they* oeu- 
bills, bonds, or barter; pure solid silver,—Syoee silver, tinue adhered until fifty days, when they, being now 
at so much per ounoe, is insisted upon as the price, about the size of mioe, drop again into tne jw&cb, but 
It has been eonjeotured that the merchants obtain return to tbe teats when they require food. Boring 
mot* than' a guinea a pound for opium in an average this time, the female shows great affection for her 
of mu; there are no means, however, of estimating young, and will rather suffer death than allow her 
thiKfaneotly. Tbs retail price in foe oountry ia pouch to bo opened. The flesh of the old snimill ia 
ssrowibus. (See Papavbz.) good, its flavour somewhat resembling that of a 

OhtUK Alkaloids, morphine, codeine, papaverine, sucking-pig; hut the skin haa a very fetid odour. Be- 
narcotine, tkeboine, narceine, and necomnt, all of sides the Virginian opossum, there are the erak-eaNkg 
which form well-marked salts with the acids. It also opossum, and many others. 

contains metallic and thebolaetie acids. These prin- Optics, op'-Utu (from Or. optoeud, ! see), a name 
dple* are'very fully described in Miller's “ Elements given to that branch of soienoe Which treat* of the 


of Chett 
referred, 


lime i*. r prM(pltated. From the clear solution the hy-1 the nature and general properties of Bgfati **s Lito|T; 
drochlo rates of morphine and codeine crystallite font, | and for its physiological action, *w Jfr>.)' Lfk* the 
earing the others dissolved in the mother liquor.) early history or all the seiencea coldvatodh^ the la- 
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and divergent when the rays are proceeding from a 
luminous point. If rays are parallel, the pencil is 
neither convergent nor divergent. The direction of a 
ray of light proceeding in a uniform medinm or in 
vacuum is rectilinear; but when it is incident on the 
surface of a medium, it is generally divided into three 
parts. One portion is reflected aoeording to a regular 
law, and is called the reflected ray; another portion 
enters the medium according to a regular law, and forms 
the IranmiUed or refracted ray; a third portion-is 
Mattered, that is, reflected in all directions, without any 
regular law. It is the third portion which renders 
objects visible. There is also a certain portion of light 
besides the reflected, refracted, and scattered portions, 
which is ah narked by the medium. In the case of 
polished metallic surfaces, the reflected ray is the only 
one which eensibly exists; and generally the relative 
intensities of the reflected and refracted rays vary with 
tile eiroumstanoe of the incidence and also with the 
nature of the medium. The angle whioh a ray of light 
falling upon a plane surface makes with the line per. 
pendicular to the surface, or tho normal, is called the 
angle of incidence, and the angles which the reflected 


Then immerse the card perpendicularly itt water eu 
far as the line AB, and place it in such a position'tbat 
a very small beam of sunlight, admitted through, an 
opening in a shutter of a darkened room, may op fuel- 
dent along the line PE, on the aurfaoe of the Wafer 
at E. A portion of this ray will than be observedt® 
be reflected in a direction auah as EG; and in mea¬ 
suring CP, CO, they will be found to be equal* hefloe 
it will be seen that the angles PEO, SEC, are equal f und 
it ie manifest that FE, CE, and GE are in the same 
plane, as they are all in the plane of the card. Again, 
the ray EH, transmitted through the water, it the re¬ 
fracted ray, which is also manifestly in the same plane 
with FE and DE. If, also, the lines CPaadDHbe 
measured from different angles of incidenof, atm 
iited 
EP : 
ootiol 
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same line are called the angler cf reflection and refrac¬ 
tion, When a rey is inoident on a curved surface, it is 
reflected or refracted in the same manner as if it fell 
upon the plane which touches the surface at the point 
©fincidence; and the angles of incidence, reflection, 
end refraction, are those which the incident, refieoted, 
and refracted ray, respectively, makes with the nor¬ 
mal to this plane. The following are the laws of refloo- 
tlon;—First, ike incident and reflected ray lie >» ike 
earn eplane with Ike normal at the point of incidence, and 
an appetite sides of it. Second. the angles of incidence 


law* of refractionFirst, ike incident and refracted 
ray lie in the came plane with the normal at the point of 
incidence, and on opposite eider of it. Second, the tint 
Of the angle of incStenee bean to the sine qftke angle of 
rofraetUm a ratio dependent only on the nature of the 
media Between witch the refraction taker plate, and on \ 
the nature qf ihelighi. The tone law of refraction waa 
discovered by Wulebrord Snell, professor of mathe¬ 
matics at Leyden, in 1613. The ditoovery was at fltat 
erroneously attributed to Descartes. Aoeording to the 
eScooAlaw of refraction mentioned above, if we call 
the angfo of incidence and that of refraotkm g*, we 


menu connected with refraction by prisma ie the total' 
reflection which takes place within the transparent 
medium. The light ia fur more brilliant than fltat 
obtained from polished silver, which gives more f*-- 
flccted light than any other metal. The phenomenon 
of total reflection may be seen by Ailing a tnmbler 
with water and holding it above tho head, to aa to- 
aee the image of a candle reflected from tike lower 
side of its surface when at rest. Diamonds and pre¬ 
cious stones, and out-glass ornaments, are often OOtr 
so aa to return to the aye light that bat uni 
total reflection. Another remarkable effect 
by refraction by prisms, ia the proof that W 
ie a compound element. The constituent 
colours which compote white light me 
number,—red, orange,yellow, green, bine, 
violet. The reoeived doctrine of ookrnr i 
the different refrangibility of the reje of lie 
light ie decomposed into its seven com ’ 
when it ie allowed to pats through a 
of parallel rays ia admitted through 
in a window-shntter, and suffered I 
of a prism, through which fe pusses a 
conditions. It does not pa ' -*■ ‘ 

ia refraetad unequally in its 



on the natnra of the madia and the light. Thns it will 
have one valae fat refraotioa from a raeaum into glses, 
and another from glass into water, ie.; it will aleounve 
one valoefor fine light, another lor reds and so on. 
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Optimum 


■Htte ni njl bring Isost refrangible and the violet 
aao*t; sud-the refractions of the Intermediate colours 
ietaSMrisgAram the red upwards. (Set SrscrauM.) 
White light to considered to be composed of st least 
three ptfmsry ooloura,—rsd, blue, end yellow; end 
ogjr otto at tbeeo is complementary to the other two. 

when the eye is strongly impressed with one 
eamw, -it becomes, by some physiological action, 
pre-eminently fitted to see end appreciate the comple¬ 
ment of that oolour. For instance, it' the eye ho 
Hied upon a bright red wafer for come time, and then 
suddenly directed towards a sheet of plain white 
paper, a spectral image of tho wafer will bo seen of a 
green oolour; green being the complementary colour 
of red. Orange is the complementary colour of blue, 
and purple of yellow. (For a description of the various 
optical instruments, with their construction, me 
MlCMSOOPB, TblhhCOPK, &.O.)— Hof. Sir David 
Brewster on Optiee, in the Encgrlupirdtu Eritunmcu ; 
or Sir John Xlerechel ou Light, in the Encyelopiedin 
lletropolilana. 

Optimum, op'-tim-izm (I.nt. opl'mut, the best), in 
Philos., is that doctrine which maintains that this world, 
considered oe a whole, is the best thut could have been 
made. This doctrine, in some form or other, is to he 
found in almost all the grout schools of antiquity; more 
particularly among the Plutmiists, the stoics, and 
the Alexandrians. AnBelm and Aquinas were its child 
advocates in the middle ages; but it was moat fullv 
developed by the schools of Descartes and Leibnitz in 
modern times, l'hc scheme of optimism advocated by 
the latter is expounded in his " l'hoodiceu." Accord¬ 
ing to Dugald Stewart, the optimism of Leibnitz “ dif- 
ftwwl from that of Plato and of some other sages of 
antiquity in considering the human mind in the light 
of* spiritual machine, and of consequence, in posi¬ 
tively denying the freedom of human actions. Accord¬ 
ing to Plato, everything is right, so fur as 1 1 is the w ork 
oftJod,” and “ tho permission of evil docs not detract 
from trim goodness of Clod;’ 5 but the optimism of 
Zudimita.^Liu the judgment of the most impartial and 
profound inquirers, leads by a short and demonstra¬ 
tive process to the annihilation of all moral distinctions. 
Voltaire hits made optimism the subject of bouuiilcss 
ridicule in his “ Csndide." 

OrtWTiz, a-pun'-ehe-il (from Opunlit (opus), a city of 
the Locri, -‘near which it flourished), in Hot., a gen. of 
the nat. ord, Coeiacett. 0, vulgaru ie tho prickly pear, 
a plant rerimrkable for its tluok, fleshy, spinv stonis. 
It flourishes in America and in the south or Europe, 
and has frequently been drawn iu the foregrounds ol 
picture* of Spanish and Italian scenery. Its fruit is 
edible,And has lately been imported into this country. 
Tho fruit of O. Tuna is of a oarmino colour, and has 
boen employed as a water-colour. O. cachinr/Hfeni, 
the If opal plant, is cultivated in Mexico and other 
parte for the nourishment of the oochinuoi insect 
(Qateut eaeii), 

0», -or, the French term for gold, by which this 
word is expressed in heraldry. In engraving, it is de¬ 
noted by small points all over tho field or bearing. It 
may be supposed to signify, of itself, goneronity, splen¬ 
dour, or solidity; whilst, according to some 'heralds, 
if-it Decompounded with Quiet (red), it signifies cou¬ 
rage I aaure (blue), trust: vert (green), joy; purprt 
(purpla), charity; and some (black), constancy. 

OliOl, or'-d-kl (Let. oraculum, from at, oris, tho 
mouth), among the ancients was a response made by 
seine deity hi reply to 'a question on some matter of 
importance. The name was also applied to the sacred 
place inhere these answers were communicated. The 
M4j)tbef oracles was so greatthat no business of any 
ijMUpsnco was undertaken without consulting some 
itiiPj awLthoir answers were generally given m dark 
AMwtnibigmnt* phrases, so that they might be inter- 
Jptted to correspond-with whatever happened. The 
responses were given by the priest or priestess of 
the god, and they frequently consisted of incoherent 
words uttered in a state of delirium or-divine inspira¬ 
tion. Somquntes they wore given by signs; as the 
movement df-leaves or the murmuring of the waters 
ol«fountain, Besponses were usualfy giren iu Ionic 


the great oracular deity, Jupiter being tosa-frag n ae wy 
consulted. The Greek* haq no fewer than twsuty-two 
oraolee for the consultation of this deity, the seat 
famous being at Delphi. The most important oraolee 
of Jupiter were at Olympia fat Jills, sad Dodoua in 
Epirus, at both of which he only sent signs for Mato 
interpret. In Italy there were no oracles where the 
priests spoke by inspiration. The Boma&t had not 
recourse to oracles so much as the Greeks. They 
trusted more to augury and the'Sibylline books. The 
principal Roman oracles were those of Jfaunus, in the 
grove of Albunea, and on the Aventine hill, wnere'tbe 
inquirer received his answer in steep in prophetic 
visions; those of Fortune, where the responses warn 
given by lot; end that of Mars, which, in early timet, 
existed at Tiora Matiene, and at which the revelation 
was given through a woodpecker, lty degrees'these 
mysterious deliverances lost their hold upon the public 
faith. The sceptical few hud always secretly ridiculed 
thorn os the olispring of subtle, uuecrupulous priests ; 
but the politicians looked upon them with favour, as a 
means of advancing their interests, and not unfre- 
queutly directed the responses. Aristophanes made 
tligm objects of .raillery; Demosthenes accused the 
I’yiliia of favon* g Philip; and Guto of Utica dis¬ 
dained to inter "ate Jupiter Ammon. The early 
Christians attril ited the predictions of the oracles to 
the ugrnoy of aemonsj and Eusebius and others 
iillirmrd that they became silent al tho birth of Christ j 
the reason assigned being that Christ then put an end 
ti> the power of Satan upon the earth. The Urim and 
'nmmmim, and the Bath Kb! (literally daughter of 
the voire, echo) of the .Tews, have been supposed by 
some critics to resemble the heathen orucles. 

Ohangb. (See Citiius.) 

Oiungkitvm, or'-iinj-meu, is the name given by the 
Homan Catholics in Ireland to their Protestant 
countrymen, ou account of their adherence to the 
house of Orange. Tyrconnel, who bod been appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland by James II., attempted to 
hold the island for bis master, and wus supported by 
tho Catholics, while the Protestants declared for Wil¬ 
burn. The battle of the Boyne (1600) gave the supe¬ 
riority to tho latter, and the Catholics were exposed to 
tho most cruel treatment, in addition to being sub¬ 
jected to heavy civil and religious disabilities. The 
first Orange lodge constituted for mutual defence and 
for supporting church and Btate. was formed in 17&5 
in the county of Armagh, and another in 1796 iu 
Dublin, tbo members of whiab published a declaration 
of their principles. They gave rise to great disturb- 
anoes, and, after a parliamentary inquiry, they wen 
broken up at the request of the House of Commons; 
but were revived in 1646. In 1857 the lord-chancellor 
of Ireland ordered that justices of the peace should 
not belong to Orange clubs. Whsn the Prince of 
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behaved iu a very rude and exoited manner. 

Obanokby, or'-iinj-re, a hothouse built especially 
for the culture of the orange in cold alimatcs daring: 
the winter. According to McIntosh, in his “ Book of 
the Garden,” orangeries are often partiaUy architec¬ 
tural, having the front consisting of Doric, Ionic, or 
Corinthian columns, though also often plain, with pats 
casements filling up the space between. The roof to 
slated, and the back, and often the ends, are solid walls. 
The trees are grown in large pots, vases, or btxxe*, in 
general entire enbes; sometimes they are slightly 
tapering towards the bottom, and occasionally they ere 
ornamented. For very large tree* they art of oak 
planking two inches thick, and are all very properly ele¬ 
vated upon foet, which keeps them dear of the ground, 
end admits of drainage and the free circulation of 
air around thorn. The majority of the orangeries on 
the contiuent have opaqne roofs; but glass roofs are 
evidently better adapted to the climate of England, *• 
the plants are so much longer shut up in them. The 
orangery, in conclusion, like the conservatory, u to to be 
regarded more as a structure for the display of plants 
already grown-than os one of mere oulture; and it 
follows, therefore, that in all ItsraetaiU U'Should be 
rendered -an agreeable saloon for promenade, opening 
out of the mansion to which it belongs. (Set Cos* 
mniost. to.) 

Obabo-Oviaxo. (See OtrsAXO-OcTAiro.) 





Ontario 


Omknuo, err in' own (IriU, >o kind ofmmiwl 
Mm; oonsirilag of elra,»«*e*iv*a, dneta, 'Mot, 
4komM, to. Tbeteri is usually derived from mkM 
Scriptural (object; «, far dnstance, that of the 
« Messiah," ofthe •‘Creation," aud of "Elijah.* The 
origin of the oratorio ia somewhat obscore. The most 
jmi'tUt aooount is that whioh attributes its invention 
to 8t. Philip Kerf, who, in 1640, organised, at the 
new ohapel at Bocae, certain musical performances, 
consisting of poems on sacred subjects, sung by Hrat- 
rate eio gen, accompanied by the beet instrumentalists, 
for the purpose or attracting large congregations, 
aud of creating a ssal tor religion. Though a some¬ 
what prefane method of effecting bo sacred a purpose, 
it was entirely euoocssful, and these performances, 
which at first were only poems in four parts, were in 
less than half a century after the death of Neri, in 
1683, developed into those splendid compositions palled 
by moderns oratorios. Italy, although the birthplace 
or the oratorio, has produoed very lew of any note. 
The Germans, on the contrary, creel in this species of 
composition j as a proof of this, it is only necessary to 
mention the names of 8. Bocli, (imin, Haydn, Beet¬ 
hoven, Mozart, and, greatest of all, Haudel. The ora¬ 
torio was introduced into this country by the lust- 
mentioned composer in 1720, and soon became very 
popular, and continued until alter the death of Handel 
tooe firmly established. About 1781, iu consequence 
of bud management, it, began to decline iu public 
favour, and Jor some time ceased entirely. Of late 
years, however, it haB been revived, and is, chiefly 
through the exertions of the ftocred Harmonic Society, 
rapidly regaining its former popularity. 

OuMsv, or'-a-fo-re (Hat., a place of prayer, from 
ontrn, to pray), is a name given by Ohristians to cer¬ 
tain places ol religions worship. In early Christian 
writers, the term is frequently applied to churches in 
general; but afterwards it came to lie confined to 
private ohapels or places of worship set up lor the 
convenience of private families, yet still depending on 
the parochial churches, and differing troin them iu 
being strictly only places of prayer, and not ior cele¬ 
brating the communion. 

Ouioit, Eloqi/skcb, liuKTORir, am all words 
which, in their primary and etymological signification, 
have reference to public speaking alone. But as most 
of the rules for speaking aro of course applicable 
equally to writing, an extension of the term has natu¬ 
rally taken place, and we find even in Aristotle, the 
earliest systematic writer on tlio subject whose works 
have come down to us, including in his treatise rules 
for such compositions as were not intended to be pub¬ 
licly reoited. In the present dav, taken in their widest 
acceptation, they comprehend all composition iu prose; 
in -their narrowest cense they are hunted to what is 
termed "persuasive speaking.'’ It is to tho latter ol 
these,-as being more strictly the subject of oratory, 
that we shall direot attention. Oratory “reposes on 
psychologyit is baaed upon the laws of the human 
unnd. In attempting to persuade, our object is to 
generate conviction and volition in the minds of other 
men. 'Even in its lowest state, H requires a consider¬ 
able-acquaintance with human nature, aud soundness 
of 'nndentanding; and, in its higher degrees, it re-i 
quires also Strong sensibility of mind, a -warm -and 
lively imagination, joined to correctness of judgment 
and an extensive command of the power of language. 
It haa been frequently remarked now very few great 
orators the world ha* produced. For one great 
orator we have bad hundreds of poets, pbiloso- 
nhosa, -and men of science. The reason apparently 
is,-that in this -art a combination of -a variety of 
endowments is required, such as are rarely to 
bn met with in any one person. Foremost among 
the Mahon of antiquity stand the name* of Demos- 
theses and Cicero. To which of theae masters the 
fMy offeiperiority is to be assigned is by no means 
agreed. Baob excelled the other in bis own par Medlar 
style; Demosthenes in five and impetuosity, and 
powerof agitating the fiercest passions' in the ammo 
breast! Cwsro m «Mt and polish, gently and artfully 
oerryingcoovtotioi: the mind. The style of Demos- 
tbenesexhibrts few attempts etpbHaeophieal reflection, 
feir > prominent ornaments, and has no pretension to 
wit ot humour, and yet, save David Home, "eould it 
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be espied, ita anoeem would 
amrfbty** It had boot 


anctent* a* inspiring the hearer* with 
incident to humanity, and with an agitetfottljMM 
a* that which ‘raged among theMnitutted -EmMun 
celebration of the mystic rites of Oybrie. Jin 
Cicero's orations hie art is eonspionous. Everyth! 
appears in its proper place. In olrasnete tf-oMH 
he surpasses Demosthenes, and hie argameoteJ 
arranged with exact propriety. He begins by sljeW 
ing with much address to prepossess hi* b«aralN,tl 
studies to gain their* affections. Me never tame 
move till he has attempted to convince-; wad 
moving, particularly the softer passions, he is trig] 
successful. No ono ever knew the fores of wpl 


better than Cicero, tie roils them along With iho 
greatest beauty aud magnificence, and in the eCrtMtdrO 
of bis sentences is eminently curious and exact. 
ancients distinguished oratory a* being either d eg jn p 1 
strative, deliberative, or judicial. The first was .dp* 
signed to offer praise or blame with refetswe* <0 
mutters of the present time, and included ft m oW B 
orations, panegyrics, invectives, ho. ; the saotrad'WM 
to exhort or dissuade with reference to the future,ottA 
included moral lectures and all instructive oratory; 
i lie third related to accusation or dcl'enoe of pari M* 
duct, and included all pleading. Modern eloqaiijMio 
has been distinguished as that of tho senate or papalst 
asaemblie*, the bar, and the pulpit. The Britt*h Ssg> 
liameut has produced comparatively fnW great speakers; ' 
the principal being the two Fitts, Burke, Fox, Cats- 
ning, and Gladstone. Along with the hist of ’these' 
may be mentioned Bright and Lord Derby, SS the 
greatest speakers of the present day. At the bar. too*, 
as compared with the ancients, we arc far behind, 
on ing m great meusure to tho difference of mVOOttU 
stance. With the ancients, tho law* were "few Mil''' 
simple, and tho decision of causes was left in great 
measure to the equity and sense of mankind. SToW, 
the system of law ha* become much more complicated, 
and except in a few case*, eloquence is confined 'to 
arguing from strict law, statute, or precedent. The art 
of speaking is thus bat a secondary accomplishment, 
the chief object of a lawyer’s education bemg a knnw* 
ledge of law. In the early eluireb, tlio most hriUiUUt 
preacher was Chrysostom, who bad dlligentiyOMdied 
the Greek orators. His homilies, though n m nl tew t 
displaying gorgeous imagery, wens eminently practical, 
consisting chiefly of simple denunciations pftieenna 
commendations of virtue. Tho finest examples ,'Of" 
pulpit eloquence have probahly been presented hjdfbe' 
Vrcnch preachers Bnssnet, Bourdaloue, and M Million, 
In England, Whitofield, Chalmers, and Bobert Mftl, ' 
h»vo been most remarkable for power in the - palpi!. 
White field excited the highest interest, nottmly oteottg 
tlm common people, but among courtiers 'and free' 
thinkers, like Chesterfield, Boltngbroke, and Btttttt. 
The offeol, however, was chiefly due to his nuuunryfiOV' 
his published sermons do not display any reamrkahfo 
degree of power. Dr. Cbalmera usually onmnaenced'in 
a slow, drawling, but solemn tone, and roaeMaduffly 
till towards the close, when he reached the fall nrirei i/ i 
of his eloquenoe; and his power in tome pWM rifit-' 
likened by those -who heard him to that of ateiUMst. 
He always bestowed the greatest labour Upon <£■ 
sermons, and eschewed all ornaments Of rijyfw. 
intellect of Hall was eminently acute and eompMltete’ 1 
si ve; his imagination prompt, vit iu, and affinaMl*Ml 
his style bore (he very impress 0ft)ift*e«ndow2ae&Ki'»b 
was beside* possessed of a tenacious nwroory-Mfiftadb 
aptitnde for tho acquisition of knowledge; but; nNllfn' 
all was his extraordinary and extemporaneoriffpOMUfiMS 
of all Hie resources or language. He never deUrarwT 
his sermon* from manuscript, but either cOBMAMAtt 
them to memory Or preached extemporitteeairty. *4 h 
works on oratory, that of Aristotle is thewarllest, sniff 1 
also the best and most systematic Of those which th* 
ancients have left to us. That Of ’Cicero 
pleasant and interesting ; bat though abound! ngwiHf 
excellent prsoticaHremarbs, it is dlseursiVeUnd fitmlsn. 
in regularity, and bebee tmeathhetorytoifitowJ'Wri-' 1 
cal etadent. The “ Institutions " 
philosophical and System Stic production fMiMj- 
extended to an extravagant degree Mtc provgu Muf'tffs 
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toe general subject pf education. Among the modems, 
ft# writeri of ability haw taken up thle subject. The 
•* Philosophy ofRhelorio," by Dr. OampbeU, i« marked 
by depth or thought end Ingenious original research, 
•nd will be found of modi prentice! utility to the 
student. Lew profound and original, but more popu¬ 
lar, it Dr. Blairs “ Lectures on Rhotorie." Whatefy's 
"Element* of Rhetoric ’’ ie a very useful work for the 
beginner; while to the nbihnophtonl student we would 
emeially recommend the treatise on “ Rhetoric " in 
the last edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britannioa,” by 
the late Professor Spalding. "Every speech,” says 
Campbell, ” is intended to enlighten the understanding, 
to please the imagination, to move the passions, or to 
influence the will?* When a speaker addresses him¬ 
self to the understanding, he proposes the instruction 
of hia hearers, and that either by explaining some 
doctrine nnknown or not sufficiently comprehended by 
them, or by proving some position disbelieved or 
doubted by them. The imagination is addressed by 
exhibiting to it a lively and beautiful representation of 
a Suitable object; the merit of the work consisting 
In the dignity, M well of the subject or thing imitated, 
as in the manner of the imitation, and resemblance 
In the portrait or performance. Rut in the third 
species of discourse, the ultimate object of tho orator 
is not to astonish by the loftiness of his images, or 
delight by the beauteous reBemlilauoe which his 
printing bears to nature, but to appeal to the passions 
and emotions of the heart. When properly employed, 
snah tropes and figures have a marvellous efficacy in 
rousing the passions, and by some secret, sudden, and 
inexplicable association, awakening all the tenderest 
emotions of the heart. Finally, and most complex of 
•a. is that style of oratory which is calculated to in- 
' finance the will and persuade to a certain linn of con¬ 
duct. It is in reality an artful mixture of that which 
proposes to convince the judgment and that which 
Interests the passions,—the argnmentativo and the 
pathetio incorporated together. These acting with 
united force constitnte that vehemence of contention 
whioh has always been regarded as the supreme quali¬ 
fication in an orator, and which gives him an irre¬ 
sistible power over the thoughts and purposes of liis 
audience. In general, it may be asserted that each 
preoeding species in the order above exhibited is pre¬ 
paratory to the subsequent; that each subsequent 
species is founded on tho preceding, and that thus 
they ascend in a regular progression. “ Knowledge, 
the objeot of intellect, furnisheth materials for the 
fanoy, the fancy culls compounds, and by her mimic 
art, disposes these materials so as to affect tho pas¬ 
sions ; the passions are the natural spurs .to volition, 
or notion, and so need only to be rightly directed.” 
Oioero divides the business and art of an orator into 
five parts; via.,—“He ought first to find out what he 
should any; next to dispose aDd arrange his matter, 
not only in a certain jrder, but with a sort of power 
and judgment; then to olothe and deck his thoughts 
with language; then to secure them in his memory; 
and lastly to deliver them with dignity and graoe." 
These are invention, disposition, embellishment, me¬ 
mory, delivery. Invention, then, is the art of finding 
mean or arguments fitted to inform, convince, per¬ 
suade, or deught. The first step, however, is to lay 
down dearly, and in a suitable form (in the author’s 
mind), die proposition or propositions to be maintained, 
so that be may always keep steadily in view the point 
he is riming at, and avoid entering on too wide a field 
of dtsensvioa. Argument* are or various kinds; bnt 
there are two great olaasea, into one or other of which 
all arguments may be brought; via.,—(1) auoh as 
might be employed to account for the fact or principle 
maintained, supposing its truth granted; and (2) aooh 
as could not so be employed. The former are mani¬ 
festly arguments & prion, or from cause to effect, 
* since to account for anything means to assign a cause 
for it. The oamaea from which our arguments are 
drawn must be snob aa are either admitted or may be 
proved to be aetaally existing or likely to exist. The 
ethemslaas of arguments are subdivided into two kinds, 
signated by the terms “ sign ” and " example.' As 
i any eirenmataaoe is what may be celled a oou- 
»of foe existence fa certain effect or phenomenon, 
far Hr may be inferrad .from the existence of that 
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offset; and to this species ofargement theisriii sign is 
applied. If it be a conditien absolutely es sen till, the 
argument is, of ooarse, demonstrative, and' the pro¬ 
bability it the stronger in proportion as we approach 
to that ease. Of signs, there ere some which, from a 
certain effect or phenomenon, infer the came of. it; 
and others whioh, in like manner, infer some condition 
which is not the cause. Of these last, on* eperieeis 
the argument from testimony, the premiss being the 
existence of the testimony: the conclusion, the truth 
of what is attested. Under the general name of 
example are comprehended arguments of indention, 
experience, analogy, Ac.; all being founded on the 

S nnoiple that we oonsider one or more known in* 
ividual “objects, or instances of a certain class, as 
fair apeoimena in respect of some print or other of 
that class; and consequently draw an inference from 
them respecting either the whole class or other 
less-known individuals of it. Aristotle has divided 
examples into real and invented, the one being drawn 
from aetual matter of faot,the other from a supposed 
case. Disposition is the art of arranging arguments 
so as to beet fit them for producing the intended effect. 
The following rules are laid down by Whately, to be 
observed in the -se of arguments(1) To consider 
whether the pr, ipal object of the discenne be to 
give satisfaction i a oandid mind, and convey instruc¬ 
tion to those who are ready to receive it, or to compel 
the assent, or silence the objections, of an opponent. 
(2) Matters of opinion are established principally by 
antecedent-probability (arguments from cause to 
effort), though the testimony of wise men_ is also ad¬ 
missible; past facts, chiefly by signs of various kinda; 
and future events by antecedent-probabilities and ex¬ 
amples. (3) IVhen arguments of each of the two for¬ 
merly-mentioned classes are employed, those from 
oanse to effect (antecedent-probability) have usually 
the precedence. (4) A proposition that is well known 
should in general be stated at onee and the proofs sub¬ 
joined ; bnt otherwise it is usually better to state tbe 
arguments first, or at least some of them, and then in¬ 
troduce the conclusion. (5) If the argument d priori 
has been introduced in the proof of the main proposi¬ 
tion in question, there will generally be no need after¬ 
wards of educing causes to aooount for the troth 
established; on the other hand, it will often be ad¬ 
visable to do this when argunfente of tha other olaas 
have alone been employed. (6) Refutation of olneo- 
tions should generally be pieced in the midst of other 
arguments, but nearer the beginning than the end. 
(7) The arguments whioh shonlo be placed first h> order 
are, c<r teri» paribui, the most obvious, and auen aa 
naturally first ooour. Persuasion properly so called, 
«.«. the an of influencing the will, requires (1) that 
the proposed object should appear desirable, and (2) 
that tho means suggested should be proved to be 
conducive to the attainment of that objeot. Of the 
different emotions and springs of action which an 
orator may find it necessaiy to call into aetidn, or to 
oontend against, onr limits prevent out entering upon; 
bnt on the general subject of persuasion, it ia im¬ 
portant to observe, in an address to any passion, sen¬ 
timent, feeling, Ac., that it should not be in trod need 
plainly or avowedly as such, .otherwise the offset may 
be in a great measure lost. In order to excite the 
feelings, it is also neeeseary to employ some copious¬ 
ness of detail, and to dwell somewhat at large on the 
several circumstances of the esse, being earefal at .the 
same time not to weary the bearer with too long a 
description. Comparison is a powerful means of ex- 
oiting or brightening any emotion; sod the ton# of 
feeling manifested by toe speaker himselfbes a neat 
offset in exciting the same feeling in the minds of bis 
hearers. (For toe diction, language, or style of ora¬ 
tory, *m Smi; and for the other parte, see Hunmx 
and Mxaxoaics, and Dnxvaax.)— Mtf., more parti¬ 
cularly toe work* on JUeferie of Aristotle, fonml, 
Whately, mid Spalding. 

Obxtobt, Hunan or tan, n religious order, 
founded by St. Philip Neri at Rome, about 1U4. and 
approved Iff Gregory XIII. in 1377. They devoted 
themselves to exaraiaea of devotion and oharity, and 
soon made great progress in other parts of Italy. A 
hsnd bransh of this order Was origlnied byCsr- 
diaal Bwolle in lfill, and sanctioiMdhff pops Patti?., 
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under the till* of -the Oratory. of Jesus. They au bs u 
quentiy mads great pr og ress in BMw and other 
countries; and WitMa the laat faw yean certain of 
toq u &tMHaf the Oratory” hare mts m to hc Atoim- 
selves at Bumptoa, London. 

On r Oan, orb, or'Mt (Lat. orbit ).—Amongst aneient 
aatrosomen, orba were nit crystal epberea, in which 
41w heavenly bodice ware supposed to be plaoed, and 
with which they revolved. Hence the term oame to 
be applied to a sphere; aa when the ann ia called the 

orb of day." In Astron., an orbit ia the relative 
path in which a planet travels round the sun, or a 
satellite round its primary. The orbits of all the 
planets and satellites are ellipses; and it would also 
appear that the orbits of double stars, which rerolve 
about each other, are curves of a similar kind. The 
orbits of some comets are supposed to be hyperbolic 
curves. 

Ouniu Vim (See Roccklla..) 

Oscar.' i'ka, or / -ke»~trd (Or. orehetlra, from orchein- 
ihai, to dauoe).—In the snoient Greek theatre, the 
orchestra was that part in which the chorus was situ¬ 
ated, and where the dances were performed. At the 
present day, the term ia applied to that part of the 
theatre in whioh the instrumental band ia placed, and 
that portion of a concert-room which is allotted to the 
performers, both instrumental and vocal. Hometimea 
the term orchestra is applied not only to the place 
assigned to the musicians, but often used to designate 
the whole of them collectively. The instrumental 
performers in our theatres, np to the end of the 17th 
Century, were stationed in a bos on the side of the 
stage, and out of view of the greater part of the spec¬ 
tators. They are now placed just below the stage, in 
front, so as not to interrupt the sight, and so situate as 
to enable the singer to have in view the conductor and 
leader,—e matter of great importance in the musical 
drama. 

OncBZSAOXJt, or-kid-ai'-ie-e (from Lat. orehie), in 
Hot., the Orchis fain., a nat. ord. of Monocotyledouit, 
sub-class Petaloidem, known by its irregular flowers; 
by the peculiar form whioh one piece of the perianth 
(called the labellvm, or lip) assumes in many cases, so 
as to cause the flower to resemble some insect, reptile, 
or bird| by its gynendrons stamens; by its pollen co¬ 
hering in grains or waxy masses; and by its l-eol)od 
inferior ovary with 3 parietal plaoentas. The orchids 
are remarkable for the singulerity, beauty, and fra¬ 
grance of their flowers; and new species or varieties 
are highly prised by horticulturists. Mr. Darwin has 
reoenuy thrown much light upon tbe structure of these 
carious plants, and revealed many wonders respecting 
the modes in whioh they are fertilised by the agency 
of insects. Orchids ere more or less abundantly distri¬ 
buted ia nearly every region of the globe. Some are 
terrestrial, and occur chiefly in temperate regions; 
others are epiphytal, and are confined to hot climates. 


common in 
kinds,—tis., 
confined to persons of 
common people. Fin-ordeal nrat, 
taking up ia the hand unhurt a 
or else by walking barefoot at 
red-hot pkwbeham laid lengthwise at nuequ 
tanees. If the party escaped unhurt, he wssm' 
innocent; but u not, as without collusion was, 
the ease, he waa condemned as guilty. The 


river or pond of cold water; and, if be fl 
swimming, it was evidence of hie guilt; but. 
he was aoquitted. Tbe judicial oombet or 
very common mode of annealing to heaven*, ipi .G#- 
many, in early times. The eomsad, or oonseoiNitjsn 
bread and cheese (pants ordtaceut), was the ordiMiS'fte 
which the clergy commonly appealed when accused of 
any crimes. If the culprit swallowed the braadjtojd 
oheeae freely, he was declared iunooenti but 
stuck in his throat, he was pronounced guilty, 
cree of tbe fourth Lsteran counoil (1216) was 
declaring against trial by ordeal, as being the i 
the devil; and it was condemned by an order of 
in the third year of Henry III. There can be no dou^t 
that much priestly jugglery was practised in OOftDac¬ 
tion with ordeals, aud that tricks aud artful prepara¬ 
tions were made use of to enable the suspected to plots 
through the ordeal without injury. 

Obder, or'-der (Lat. ordo, Fr. ordre), iu Nat. $|n. 
is the subdivision of a class; orders being further dhrtdgg 
into genera, which are again subdivided into special. 

Obiixr, in Bot., a division of a Class, comprising 
genera varying in some respect from each other, 
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According to tfindley, there are about 480 genera and 
3.000 species. Vanilla is the most important commer¬ 
cial product of the order. 

Obohib, er'-fcu (Lat.), in Bot., a gen. of tbe nat. ord. 
OreJUdaeem. The roots of several species, as those of 
O. matoula and O. mono, when dried, form European 
Or indigenous talop. Vjhat prepared from the first- 
named species is said to be the beet. Salop contains 
the principle called battorln and a little starch; it 
possesses similar properties to those of starchy and 
mucilaginous substances generally. 

Onut, ew-ds'-dJ (Bax. ordael, from or, great, and 
dell, judgment), was a manner of trial practised in 
eariy times, portioulsrly among our Saxon ancestors, 
being founded upon the belief of an actual interposi¬ 
tion of God to free tbe innocent and oondemn the 
guilty. Henee it received the name of Judicium Dei 
|M‘i judgment). Perhaps the earliest trees of toil 
p ract ic e to to ha found in toe “ waters of jealousy," 
mentlnad in toe book of Numbers (ob. v.), whioh the 
Hebrew women suspected of inoonfluency were re¬ 
quired to drink as a test of their innocence. It 
to have been practised also by the aneient 
weans; for in the S* Antigone" of Sophocles, n person 
suspected by OreotTef n misdemeanour, declares him 
trir ready **to handle hot iron and towalk over Are 


belong to diuerent genera. Dpt they all agrea in their 
general structure, and are hence included in the' order 
Cruciform. Again, Larches, Pines, and Cypresses, 
are dtflerent genera; but they all bear eoueij and are 
hence placed in one order,— Qmtfera, (See BQTAXX.) 

Obdbb, in Ecci. affairs, was originally applied to.the 
laws or rules of a monastic institution, but was after¬ 
wards applied, in a secondary sense, to the several 
monastics Jiving under the tame rule or order. Thus, 
the order of Clugni signifies, literally, tbe rule of .dis¬ 
cipline prescribed by Odo; but in its secondary and 
ordinary sense, the great body of ecolesiastios who 
subjected themselves to that rule. (See Movacbisx.) 
Besides the monastic, there are usually reckoned 
among the religious orders in the Bomtob chttrah, the 
military and the mendicant orders. 

Gannas, Holt, is a character peouliar to sooletiao- 
tics, whereby they are set apart for the ministry. Vito 
tbe Roman Catholics make their sixth iaoramsnt.3t 
is evident that in the apostolio and early ohurah ffire 
were only three orders of ministers,—bishops, ; 
and deacons. Besides these there are. ia toe 
Catholic oburch, four minor or patty orders; 
keepers, exorcists, readers, and aody 
petty orders may marry without 
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Ordivhr, er^-de-sAr# (Lot. ordhtarhity, inoommon 
or canon Law, denotes one who baa ordinary or imme¬ 
diate juriediotion, in matter* eoelesisstical, in any 
plaoe. InAhis sense, arohdeaccms are ordinaries; bait 
the teraHa-moet frequently applied to the bishop of a 
diocese, mho, ot eouree, boa the ordinary eooleeiaetical 
jurisdiction, and the oeUatiou to benefieee within eueh 
diocese. An archbishop in the ordinary of the whole 
province, having power to visit and receive appeale 
from inferior jurisdiction*. The Roman Oatliolio 
writers on canon law call the pope ordinary of ordi¬ 
naries. * 

OuAitTi a term in Her. signifying a portion of the 
escutcheon comprised between straight and other lines. 
It is the simplest species of charge, and many of the 
oldest escutcheons contain no other bearing. A con¬ 
siderable number of ordinaries are in common nsc, 
each of which is usually bounded by straight linos; 
many of the lines, however, may bo diversified in 
varioue ways. The ohief ordinaries are the pale, fees, 
bend, bar, saltier, chevron, and cross. An ordinary 
bounded by serrated lines is said to be indented; by 
undulating lilies, nebuly or icavy. Many other terms 
are used; as, ingrailed, invested, nryttly, embattled, 
angled, levelled, eecartely, Ac. (Sea IIbrat-ury.) 

Obdutaby of Newgatk is the person who is at¬ 
tendant in ordinary upon the condemned malefactors 
in that prison to prepare them for death. He records 
the behaviour of such persons; and formerly it was the 
custom for the ordinary to publish a small pamphlet 
upon the execution of any remarkable criminal. 

Obbiwation, or-din-ai'-ehun (Lat. ordimitw), is the 
conferring of holy orders, or the act of initialing a 
person into the priesthood by prayer and the laving on 
«f hands. By the Itoman Catholics, ordination is re¬ 
garded as a sacrament, a doctrine which is repudiated 
-by the English churob. The latter regards it as “ a 
solemn eeromony of blessing, and devoting persons <o 
the sacred function," performed by a bishop, in whom 
alone this power is Tested. The candidate is required 
to be "a man of virtuous conversation, and without 
crime;" "learnedin thoLatin tongue, and suilleieutiy 
instructed in Holy Scripture.” He must he twenty- 
three years of uge before ho can be ordained a deacon, 
and -twenty-four before he can be ordained a priest. 
He moat fhrtber have an appointraeut to some cure, 
bring letters testimonial from three beneficed clergy¬ 
men, a» to his life and doctrine, and subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles and tho Liturgy. In tho Presby- 
teriau and Congregational churches, ordination means 
the act of settling or establishing a licensed preuoher 


and Presbyterians is, tho authority by which holy 
orders are oonferrod. Tho former hold that tins 
authority is vested only in the bishops; and those of 
them -who maintain apostolioal succession, hold that 
this power or authority ha* descended in unbroken 
succession from the days of the apostles to the present 
time, and deny the validity of ordera, or even the 
existence of a church, where thereare no bishops. Tim 
Presbyterians, on the contrary, contend that the 
presbytery, or a body of the clergy, have authority for 
thisporpoae. 

0iu> nabob, crd'-nilnt, a military term, applied gene¬ 
rally to the great artillery which ia used in war; as 
-cannons, mortars, howitzers, oarronades, Ac. It is 
probable that the name was derived from the eompayniee 
d'mhnwuu*, or francs archers, instituted by Charles 
VII. of France in 1448. The first important improve¬ 
ments in the construction and use ot heavy artillery 
were effected during the ware of tho emperor Charles V. 
and Fsanoi* I.; but it wee not till the begiuning of 
the 17U> eenturv that artillery began to be extensively 
douta tips so be m. between hostile armies. Up to 
lastly arguments * >1 employment had been in the 
mboe to aceount for amfortresses. As early as 1632, 
l for it. The _ causes frotnd Swedes are said to have 
“ Jjrthw 2,000 piece*; amongst 
va aotiuuy axlg from six to 24-pounders. 
*y°f n<tat ^gitrodiioed an artillery which 


due to theFroasian 
the general term ordnance 
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were formerly -comprised guns of five sorts: shot-guns, 
eheU-gnns, howitsers, earronades, and mortars. To 
these may now be added the Shot and shell-guns of the 
rifled orebaoee. (A* Annaaax, Asmanova Quit, 
Cannon, Ac.) 

Obusavon, Bossnov. (See Bosun or Obonsnoi.) 

OaxoDArairs, o-reo-daf- tie, in Bot., a gen. of trees 
belonging to the nat. ord. Lauruoem. Several epecies 
yield valuable timber; thus, 0. exaltdta yields tho 
sweat-wood ; O. faeteue, tho til of tho Canaries; and an 
unknown epecies the tirabaUiol Uemcrara. 

Obbs, Brez (Sax. ore, ore).—Metals when found in 
combination with .other substances, such as oxygen, 
sulphur, arsenic, Ac., are called ores. They are 
usually found in vems of various thickness, and at 
various depths in the earth. The mode of obtaining 
them is to penetrate the surface of the earth till tho 
vein is reached, and then to follow it in the direction 
in which it may lie. The place thus penetrated ia 
called a mine, and the workmen engaged are called 
minere. (See Mining.) After tho ores are drawn np 
from the mine, they usually go through several pro- 
cesses before they are in a state tit for use. In metal¬ 
liferous veins, generally, the deposits of ore are ex¬ 
tremely irreguln and much intermixed with gangue or 
vein-stone. It : usnal, m excavating the lode, for the 
miner to effect - partial separation of the valuable from 
tho worthless postion. The valuable part is then re¬ 
moved to the dressing-floors, while the other portion 
is either used for Ailing np excavations in the mine or 
sent to the surface to bo lodged ou the waste heaps. 
The process known as tho dreeeing itf oret includes a 
series of operations. It is chiefly restricted to me¬ 
chanical treatment in this country, white the smelter 
performs the chemical manipulation. The usual re¬ 
sources of the dresser include hand-labour, picking, 
washing, sizing, reducing by machinery, Ac. Some¬ 
times, however, ho may find it useful to have recourse 
to the furnace; since it may happen that by changing 
slightly the chemical state of the substances composing 
tlie ore, the earthy parts may become more easily 
separable. The ores of tin are often oalcined in this 
maimer; so that not only is tho arsenic separated, but 
the iron and copper are oxidized, and a much purer 
oxide of tm produced. These are, however, excep¬ 
tional oases; m general, the picking, crushing, or 
stamping processes are immediately succeeded by the 
washing of tho ores. Some ores are first washed ia 
running water to clear them from loose earthy par- 
I tides; they are then mixed with combustible sub¬ 
stances, and burned or roasted, in order to rid them 
of the aulphnr or arsenio with which they may happen 
to be combined, and which rises from them iu the form 
of a heavy vapour or smoke. When freed from these 
impurities, they undergo the operation of smelting, ha 
furnaces constructed according to the nature of the 
various ores, or the ores to which the metals are after¬ 
wards to be applied. (See Ison Mak ur actcbb, 
SMKI.TrNG.) 

Organ, or'-gdn, the largest and grandest of all 
musical instruments. Its immense power sad Solem¬ 
nity of tone render it supremely adapted to the scored 
purposes to which it is usually dedicated. It is of 
very remote origin, and ita^tyrlv history is voty ob¬ 
scure. The first idea of an instrument of this kind 
was doubtlessly derived from the egringa of Fan, 
which, although at first only consisting of six or seven 
reeds secured together by wax, wns, after several cen¬ 
turies had elapsed and many fruitless attempt* to im¬ 
prove it had been made, at lest developed into an 
instrument which bore a slight resemblance in 
principle to the modern organ. It consisted of a 
wooden box, having a number of holes bored in tha 
top, into whioh pipes of progressive lengths worn 
fitted. From the baek of uie chest a small reed ex¬ 
tended, through'which the wind was introduced by 
blowing with the mouth. The tops of those ppeo in¬ 
tended to be silent were stopped with the lingers,—* 
method which was found extremely ineonvenlent > «gd 
was soon superseded, by the invention of eltdtre or 
valvee, one of which was placed under the aparturu 
of eaoh pipe. Some time after, more pipes were , 
sddedi mis rendered an eoLmgement of the wlnd- 
obeet neoewarv. It now became evident that s«NW , 
of winathau the human breath oodld givp won 
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invention of the hydrsnlieon is generally attributed to 
CteiilbitM, a mathematician of Alexandria, who lived 
about 220; While that of the pneumatic* organ is un¬ 
known, hut is generally supposed to have taken place 
at an earlier date. Vitruvius, in his work on archi¬ 
tecture, gives a very curious description of an hydrau¬ 
lic or water-organ: this is 'the earliest account wo 
possets pf any Instrument of the kind. The date of 
the introduction of organs into the church is uncer¬ 
tain. Pope Vittlian is said to have been the first to 
admit of its use, about 670. The veracity of this state¬ 
ment, however, is open to doubt, and it does not seem 
at all certain that they were used in the service of the 
church until 756, when one was sent as a present by 
Copronymus, the Greek emperor, to Pepin, king of 
Prance, who placed it in the church of St. Corneille, 
Skt Compiigue. During the rrigu of Charlemagne, 
organs Demme common in most European countries, 
more especially in Franco and Germany. Shortly 
after, they came into general use in England. The in¬ 
strument was still in a very primitive atute; the key¬ 
board had not yet been invented, and the organs of 
that time seldom possessed more than nine, or uL mosL 
eleven notes; und when we remember that harmony 
waa still unknown, it is easy to perceive that a lvrger 
number was unnecessary. Keys were inveuieil about, 
the dose of the 11th century, when an instrument n 
said to have been erected in the cathedral at Magde¬ 
burg, having sixteen keys, each of which was an ell in 
length and three inches Broad: these, of course, were 
ndt'played with the fingers, as in the modern instru¬ 
ment, but struck down with the Ust. In the 12th cen¬ 
tury more keys were added, and in the 14tli they were 
improved in shape, made much smaller and neater, 
and again increased in number. Pedals wdre invented 
about this time. Organ-building seems to have made 
little or no progress in this country from tho lJrforma- 
tion to the reigu of Charles II. Tho puritanical spirit 
which then raged abolished all church music, except 
plain psalm-singing, and destroyed all the organs. 
After the Kestoration, however, they were ngam em¬ 
ployed in the church-service, and the art of building 
them was once more in a flourishing condition, and 
has continued to progress until, at tho present day, the 
instruments made by English builders are nut only 
equal in tone to those of our continental neighbours, 
but far surpass them in mechanics 1 skill and delicate 
finish. Onr limited space will not allow us to treat 
upon the construction of the modern organ ; for to do 
so, even in the most condensed form, would occupy 
several pages; we must therefore content onrselves 
with referring our readers to Mr. Hopkins’s excellent 
work on tho history and construction of the organ, 
add to the celebrated work or Bedos de Cellos, en¬ 
titled ** J/Art du Eactcur des Orgues." 

Ot0JCK, "Basnet, an instrument much resembling 
in most of its effect* a small keyed orgsu. Its key¬ 
board to inside, and is acted upon by means of a 
cylinder pinned or studded in a rather curious manner, 
the studs being used insfrad of the fingers to strike 
the keys as the cylinder is made to revolve by turning 
• 'handle, which projects through one end of the 
ease. These instruments are extremely common in 
London; indeed it is next to impossible to walk eren 
•abort distance without seeing one or two, often ac¬ 
companied by monkeys, played by Itoliaus, who are 
commonly called organ-grinders. 

Ol<H*l0 ArtOLTsm, or-gdn'-ik (Lat. organism) 
The connection between organic chemistry and animal 
•ud vegetable physiology is so great that it has been 
the aim of nearly every chemist of eminence to en¬ 
deavour'to perfect, as far as possible, the menus of 
resolving organio compounds into their eomponeut 
parts. This brunch or analysis has, therefore, now 
arrived • very great state of perfect u. Begun by 
Gay-Lussac ind.Thenard,*ond Improved by Berzelius, 
’Dumas.BunSeu.andabOveaU by Liebig, the process has 
reached a degree of-precision scarcely to be equalled 
"by any other -branch of physiosl investigation. Or- 
gifflo Ctibotimeas contain aU, or some, of thrfour 
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dements. It toes been 'fosmtl te practice tint Die 
easiest way of dsterndningth* amount of carbon «ld 
hydrogen In a body is to supply ft, wWl* in a state of 
combustion, with sufficient oxygen to oonvert'-ttus 
former element into oarbonio acid, and the iBttermtO 
water. This is effected by mixing w known -weidhaef 
the substance with oxide dfcopper Or ehrOmate or lead, - 
and transferring the mixture to a tdbe of hard glow 
closed at one end. The other end communicates with 
s tube containing cblofide of calcium to absorb the 
water, and a set of bnlbs half filled with solution of 
enustio potash, to retain the anrhonia acid. Hedtria 
applied to the tube by means df a gas or charcoal 
furnace, nnd when the combustion is completed, tile 
tube containing the chloride of calcium and’tho pdtalh 
bulbs are weighed, the increase of weight giving the 
amounts of water and carbonic acid formed, from 
whirl) the proportions of hydrogen and carbon ore 
easily calnuhited. Should the substance contain nttro- 
gen, it is heated with hydrate of soda and qnlokUmeiu 
excess, and the resulting gases conducted through 
hydrochloric acid, the amount of ammonia formed 
giving tho proportion of nitrogen. Tho weight of the 
nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon, deducted from -the 
original weight of the substance, gives tho OtygCB. 
Should saline matter be present, it is determinedty 
calcining a known quantity of'tbe body. Chlorine, 
bromine, iodino, sulphur, atid phosphorus arc, if pre¬ 
sent, determined iu tho ordinary manner. The appa¬ 
ratus necessary for organic analysis is very expensive, 
a first-rale balance being an indispensable adjunct.— 
For n complete account of tho apparatus required, 
and the methods to be pursued, the student is referred 
to C. G. Williams’s Handbook of Chemical Xanijmia- 
fion, nnd Liebig's Handbook of Vrganio Analysis. 

Oncuwic and InoBtMtfto Chumistby.—T he division 
of chemistry into orgunio and inorganic is more 
arbitrary than real; tho line of demarcation between 
tho two becomes every day more and more indefinite. 
Mmy distinguished chemists have attempted to define 
the difference between the two branches of tile 
science. I.aurent, ends orgunio chemistry ''thechem¬ 
istry of carbon;” Liebig, ‘‘the chemistry of compound 
radicles." Tho researches of modern chemists prove 
that the combination and decomposition of members 
of each division arc regulated by precisely the some 
laws, both uiiimul and vegetable compounds being HOW 
formed in tlie laboratory, tfasf have hitherto bad aparaly 
organic origin. (See Siwmnets.) In his new Manual Of 
Chemistry, Dr. Odling wisely breaks down the barrier 
at once, and considers organic and inorganic compounds 
under tho same head,'it being impossible to separate 
I hem when they are arranged in a typical series. The 
diHliuLtion between organie and organised bodies is 
often lost sight of by writers. It will, therefore, 
perhaps, bo ns well to define it. Organic compounds 
ara those that have an amorphous or crystalline struc¬ 
ture and a definite composition; such as sugar, quinine, 
and acetic acid. They may, in certain cases, & 
obtained by tho direct synthesis of their component* 
from inorganic bodies. They ore Often spoken of u 
tho proximate principles of plants Mid animate. 
Organized bodies Bro such as possess a rouwdedVCei- 
culm orilbrous structure, which, when oneedestroyed, 
cannot be restored, and form part Of tbe kysWn^.of 
tho living animal or vegetable body. Starch, 'ItetHn, 
and cellulose, may be adduced as examples. They 
cannot be formed by ayuthesis of their Components, 
bring the result of vital assimilation. Organ(q-com- ' 
pounds may, however, be formed from them by sub- 
Slitution; such as pyroxylin, xyloidin, aa&'fitketfi. 
(See ChxIIIBTBY.) 

Or cubic Bun, in Chem-Orgsmtobssea oreoesgt- 

S ounds containing nitrogen united with other dement 
aviag a more or less alkaline reactlon^Snd entilfr of 
forming neutral arils with ammonia; Thev hi -ermr*. - 
rally divided'into two claeser; 1, Bases 
artificial means, such as aniline 
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without etther nttrocen, or one at the nttrofea 'poop 
sabstanoet, otftenog into its oonipoSiUon; aafftmt 
•B bwM, including thoie existing reedy formed in the 
‘ pleat, arefoundsdontheemmonie type. Aniline,for 
instaase, het been proved to consist of emmonie, in 
tftiSeh one atom of the hydrogen ie replaced by an 
atom of phenyl i and it eeeme highly probable that 

’ quinine, strychnine, coniine, &c. da., are alio ammo-1 do vainly talk); but it 
niae in wbieh one or more of the equivalent! of the nature of every man that naturally is engendered 
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for one or more atoms of hydrogen or its represeuta- born into this world, it deserveth (rod’s wrath and 
three. They are divided into two principal classes,— damnation." By the following of Adam ii here meant 
thole like ethyl, tetiyl, Ac., which nave electro- the imitation of Adam; as the Pelagians and others 
' positive properties, and form bases; and those like taught that original sin was not any inherent vice in 
' acetyl, formyl, do., which have electro-negative pro- the race of Adam, but only the propensity of mankind 
parties, and form acids. Liebig was the first to apply to imitate his transgression. The Scriptures, however, 
this theory to the explanation of the composition of plainly teach that the sin of Adam not only made him 
the alcohols and organic acids; and although his views liable to death, and changed the upright nature, pi 
on the siibjeot were at first vigorously combated, they which he was originally formed, into one that was 
afterwards received the strongest confirmation from prone to wickedness; but that this liability to death 
the researches of innumerable experimenters. The and propensity to sic '‘ere entailed-from him upon the 
first of the alcohol radicles isolated was actyl; others whole race of mink J. . This is the common opinion 
soon followed, and we daily hear either of the isolation hold by all classes c.\ Christians; but beyond this an 
Of radicles already known to exist theoretically, or of important difference exists. Some hold that original 
the formation of new groupings acting as such. The sin is nothing more than that natural tendency to evil 
theory of oomponnd radicles has been applied with which philosophy, no less than religion, teaches to be in- 


the formation of new groupings acting as such. The sin is nothing more than that natural tensanqy to enl 
theory of oomponnd radicles has been applied with which philosophy, no less than religion, teaches to be in- 
great success to the explanation of the composition herent in the liuman mind. Many of the stricter sects 
and properties of numerous compounds belonging to of Christians, however, hold with St. Augustine, who 
inorganic chemistry. Thus the peculiar compound was the first to give forth the doctrine; namely, that 
formed by the direct combination of chlorine and nitric God made a covenant with Adam, not only by himself, 


formed by the direct combination of chlorine and nitric God made a covenant with Adam, not only by himself, 
Pride is regarded as the chloride of axotyl, NO,Cl, but as representing all his posterity, in terms of which 


pastes or asotyi, or late years an important senes or therefore, having fallen, os the teaeral head or the 
(Compounds, termed the orgnno-melsllic radicles, has human race, they are all made partakers of the guilt 
‘been dissevered: oacodrl may bo taken at the type of of his transgression. This is what is termed the doe- 
them. They are moelfy formed by the union of a trine of “ imputed guilt j" and it involves the condem- 
metal with one of the alcohol radicles, and act in com- nation of children who may have been guilty of no 
blnation precisely' in a similar way to the metallio actual transgression, which the other does not neees- 
elemente. (See Cacodyl aud Zinc Mvtjttl.) sarily do. 

Oku non, od-gH-non (Or., method), in Phil, denotes Osioinal, or Osioinal Whit, in Law, fs the bo 
• body of rules or canons drawn np to guide in the ginning or foundation of'a real action at common 
investigation of truth. The two best-known works of law. In personal aotions, the use of original writs is 
this class are the Organon of Aristotle, and the Novum now abolished, and they are commenced by writ of 
Organon of Bacon, '(See Asistotsliak and Baconian summons. It is a mandatory letter issuing out of the 
Philosophy.) common law, or ordinary jurisdiction of the court of 

OxirLAHMB, or'-e-Jlim (Lit. aureaJlamma ).—It was Chancery, under the great seal, and in the sovereign's 
formerly the custom for all Catbolio churches of any name, addressed to the sheriff of the county where 
note to possess a flag or banner, and the one belong, the injury ia alleged to have been committed, requiring 
Ing to the abbey of St. Denis was called the or^flamme, him to command the wrong-doer, or party accused, 
Arum its colour; being a piece of red taffeta fixed on a either to do justice to the oomplainant or els* to 
golden spear, aud out iuto three points, each of whioh appear in qourt and answer the accusation against 
was adorned with a tassel of greeh silk. When Louis him. 

le Gros marched against the emperor Henry V., in Obiolb, or 1 -e-ole (Idem*), a species of bird oora- 
1121, be took this banner to aocompauy him in his mon in America, and which is, according to the 
expedition j and from that time, during nearly three naturalist Wilson, closely allied to the family of the 
centuries, the French monarobs were in the habit, on starlings (Slumut) • indeed he calls the orioles gene- 
the commencement of a war, of receiving this banner rally " red-winged starlings." The Baltimore oriole 
with greet oeremony from tbs hands of tbs abbot of (Ideru* Baltimore) may be selected as the typical 
St. Denis, to whom, at the conclusion of hostilities, it variety of the family. The male ia of an 


St. Denis, to whom, at the conclusion of hostilities, it variety of the family. The male ia of an 
was returned. with the head, neck, upper part of the book, ana 

ObioanuH, e-rig'-H-num (Gr. oreiganon, from oros, a greater portion of the wings, black. It passes ita 
mountain: annao, I delight: because it grows on the time during the winter in Booth America, out during 
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mountain; ganao, I delight; because it grows on the time during the winter in South America, but during 
aides of mountains), in Bot., the Marjoram, a gen. of the spring it makes its appearanoe in the 8tates, where 
the nat, ord. Labiates. O. vulgar*, the common or wild its arrival ia hailed as the harbinger of rammer. Tltyfr 
matjorem, has similar properties to the other labiate principal food consists of caterpillars, bulbs, and bugs, 
plants. Its dried leaves have been employed ea a sub- particularly of one of a glossy green, which, Wilson 
stitute for Chinese tea. This, ae well as the sweet observes, be often found in their stomachs. Their 
marjoram 10. Xqjarano, or Majorana korteneie), song is a clear whistle, repeated at short intervals: 
may be used by the cook for flavouring. when alarmed, they rive vent to a kind of rapid 

OatoaNiBTS, od-lgeu-itti, were a Christian seot in chirp, very different from their usual note. The 
the early ohuroh, that pretended to draw their opinions Baltimore oriole is full of life and activity, audit 
from the works of the eelebrated Origan. They were constantly seen vaulting amongst the branches of 
founded by one Kuflnus, a priest of Alexr sGria, who trees, and flitting about in the might sunshine, ite 


•Meets. Among the errors earn 
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mg the anon ascribed to the Origenists I racteriatios of this bird Is the manner i 
mis of men were pre-existent; Oat our I builds its nest, the str uct ur e of which 
rja united to the word before Ms con-1 a pendulous cylindrical pouch of six Or «i 
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The bottom k principally of 
with horse-hair. Sosriiol- 
fw good materials, that 
tie women in the oonntn have to watch their thread, 
clothe*, fto., to prevent the orioles from carrying them 
off. Besides the Baltimore oriole, there is the red- 
winged etarling (Stumue preeditoriue of Wilson), which 
is one of the greatest robbers of grain-fields of all 
similar birds la America. It is found in Virginia, 
North and South ‘Carolina, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
in winter, in the vicinity of the urge rice and oorn 
fields. In the spring it migrates to the Northern 
States, where it breeds. The red-winged starling is 
about nine inohea long and fourteen in extent, and 
its genersi colour is s mossy bleak, with the exception 
of the wing-coverts, wmoh are of a brilliant scarlet. 

Onion, e-ri'-o*, in Astron., one of the ancient con¬ 
stellations founded by Ptolomy. The equinoctial 
passes nearly through its centre, and it is situated in 
the southern hemisphere with respect to the ecliptic. 
Four of the seven stars constituting the constellation 
are situated in The middle of it, in a straight line. 
Two of time are of the first magnitude; namely, 
Betelguese or Beltegeux, in the right shoulder, and 
Bigel in the left foot. In the middle of the square are 
three stars of the seoond magnitude, which form what 
is called the belt of Orion. The constellations which 
surround Orion are Eridanns, Cams Major, Gemini, 
Auriga, and Taurus. Near the 8word-scabbard, 
round the star marked 0, is a remarkable nebula, and 
within the oonstellation are thousands of small stars, 
wkioli are only visible in powerful telescopes. 

OaiiB and Tbbssdbb, orl, tree 1 -sure (Fr.), — In 
Her., orle is one of the ordinaries, and is oomposed 
of one or two lines passing round the shield. In vul¬ 
gar French, korle signifies a selvage, which the orle 
mgy be said to represent, being nothing more than a 
bonder within the shield, at some little distance from 
the edge. It is, in fact, an inner border of the same 
shape as the escutcheon itself, and does not touch the 
extremities of the shield. The treeeure is usually con¬ 
sidered to be half tbe breadth of the orle, and is 
generally borne double, and what is called fleury 
and counter-fleury, aa in the royal achievement of 
Scotland. j 

Oblop Dbck, or'-lop, the lowest deck of a ship, 
jost above the keel, on which the cables are ooiled, and - 
the tails and other a tores placed. 

Oknox.iT, or’-mo-W (Fr. or, gold; moulu, ground, 
robbed), an alloy in whioh there is less zinc and more 
copper than in brass, that it may present a nearer re¬ 
semblance to gold. It is used for the ornamentation 
of ftimitnre. In many oases a gold lacquer is applied to 
brighten the colour of the alloy ; but in some instances 
the native colour of tbe motal is preserved after being 
properly brought .out by means of sulphuric acid. 
Furniture ornamented with ormolu came into fashion 
in France in the reign of Louis XV., and was long in 
fovour amongst the wealthy and the great. Even at 
the present tune it retains its attraction with many of 
the rioh virtuosi. 

O&niTHObOGY, or-m-tkol'-o-je (Or. ornie, a bird, and 
logos, a discourse), is thst department of natural his¬ 
tory which treats on all departments of scionce con- 
nsoted with tha feathered race. In the article Bibos, 
some slight ornithological sketch has been given, along 
with* desorif-v.’ • of the habits, Ac., of the members 
of .this branch of natural history; consequently, it is 



ere are eight separate species i tb* oharao- 
teristios are a hooked beak and the head ban, 8a- 
oondly, there is the genus Falco, whioh comprises all 
eagles end hawks; the beak is alto hooked, but. the 
head is feathered : of the falcons there are tbirty-tWO 
distinct species. Thirdly, we heve the genus SmxtQT 
Owls, of which there era twelve aperies. Tha bank fit 
these is also hooked, and tho feathers at its baas 
directed outwards. Lastly, there is tbe genus J a nies 
or Shrikes, of whioh we have twenty-six spsrias i .tile 
beak is notched and nearly straight, but not quits so. 
The second order. Pica, has many subdivisions, of 
which tbe first ia the genns PsUtuoue, or Parrots: tlw 
beak is hooked, and the upper mandible furnishedww 
a sere: thero are forty-seven species. Nest OCfUSS 
the genus Kamphuetee, or Toucans; the beak in v«jjy 
large, hollow, convex, and serrated; bothroendUma 
incurved at the tip; and there are right aperies. The 
next we come to are termed Sueeroe, or Hornbula. 
which have the beak convex, curved, cultrste, large and 
serrated, and the forehead covered by a bony plate« 
of these there are four species. The Buphuga, or Besf- 
eaters. come in the next succession; their beak h 
straight, and the mandibles bulge out i of Mis geoos 
there is but one species. The Orotophaga, Plaiuain- 
eaters, form tbe next gonus: the beak is compressed and 
arched; and there are two species. The following 
gonus is termed Coreue, comprising tbe Crows t their 
Desk is oonvex and cultrste, the nostrils covered by 
recumbent bristly feathers s of these there are nine¬ 
teen varieties. The genus Coraciue, or Boilers, follow 
next: their beak is conical, convex, straight, ana acute, 
the upper mandible being slightly lsrgsr than the 
lower, and indistinctly notched; of these there an 
twenty species. Tbe Oraoula, or GrackJes, hsva Ike 
beak oultrate, convex, and slightly ban at the base: 
of these there are eight species. The Poradieea, fir 
Birds of Paradise, have tlie beak covered with the 
downy feathers of the forehead; the feather* at the 
sides are long; and there are three speoies. Tbegenpi 
Troaan has the beak shorter than the hesd, oultrate, 
hooked, and serrated: there are three species. The 
genus Bueeo, or Barbels, have the beak oultrate, lot*, 
rally compressed, notched at the tip, incurved, and 
opening to just beneath the eyet: of this dais there is 
but one speoies. The Cuckoos, Cucultte, have tha bask 
roundish; and there are twenty-two species. - Tab 
Wrynecks, Finns, have the bask rerundiph and Awp- 
pointed; tbe nostrils are concave, and them in but 
one species. The Woodpeckers, New, have tbe beak 
angular, straight, and the tip wedge-shaped; the nos¬ 
trils bring covered with reoumbent bristly feetberej 
there are twenty-one speoies. The Nutbatritsi, 
have tbe beak awl-shaped, roundish, and l 
there are three speoies. Tbe Kingfisher^ 
have the beak three-cornered, short, string, 
and long. The family Todite have the beak, 
shaped, a little flattened, obtuse, and straight, 
spreading bristles at the base > there are two 
The Bee-eaten, Merope, have the beak a 
compressed i there are seven species. Tbs 
Vpupa, have the beak arcuate, convex, a little 
pressed, and rather obtuse; there are ibrs# 

The Creepers, Certhia, have tha beak arc 
and acute -. there ere twenty-five spades 
genus Trockilm, comprising the Hi 
have the beak slender, longer than tbe 
tip tubular: of these there are. twenty- 
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cylindrical, endtb* tip hooked: there era aix specie* 
fljh* Auks, Ji lee, here the beak short, coxopnaeed, 
ewmc^epd ftvromd, the lower mandible Mu a 
prominent' angle-: of these there are five species. 
Kent come'the Petrels, Prooeltaria, which hare the 
link » little tj.opressed; the upper mandible being 
hix.fsad, end tbe lower channelled and compressed at 
the tip: there ore sir species. The Albatrosses, Dio- 
media, hare the beak straight; the upper mandible 
hooked at the tip, and the lower one abrupt: there 
1 an two species. The Pelicans, Pelieanut (under which 
head also are enumerated Ejplan geese and cornio. 
. rants), iiave the bsak straight, with its tip hooked and 
> wnguiculatei there are eight Bpecies. The Darters, 
Photus, hare tbe heak straight, sharp-pointed, and den¬ 
ticulated! there is hat one species. The Tropic birds, 
Phaeton, bare tbe beak cultrate and straight : there 
are-two species. The Divers, Cidymlmt, have the beak 
standee, straight, adti sharp-pointed : there are eleven 
■ species. The Gulls, Barns, have the beak straight, 
•nitrate, and the tip slightly hooked, the lower man¬ 
dible baring an angular prominence: there are eleven 
species. The Terns, or Sea-swallows, Sterna, hnvetho 
beak slander, nearly straight, acute, and compressed : 
there are seven species. .Lastly, the Skimmers, Ityn- 
chop*, hare the heak straight, the upper mandihio 
being much shorter than the lower, which is abruptly 
terminated.—The fourth order, Gratia, rontains nearly 
Mmany divisions as the second. First ofthese is placed 
th ePVainingoes, pen. Phstnicopierus, which have the heak 
incurrated', as if broken, and denticulate ; the feet are 
nebbed, and there is but one species. (2) The Spoon¬ 
bills, Platalea, have the beak flatfish, the tip denied, 
rounded, and fiat: thorn are three species. (3) The 
Screamers, Palamedia, have the beak conical, tho upper 
mandible boin a hooked: there are two species, ft) itye- 
teria, Jabiru (a speoies of stork), has tho beak acute, 
lower mandible trigonal and useending; upper man¬ 
dible three-cornered und straight : one species. (S) 
Can aroma, Boat-bills, have the beak bulging, the upper 
- mandible resembling a boat willi tlie keel uppermost : 
two speoies. (6) Arden, Herons and Cranes, have the 
beak straight, acute, long, and a little compressed, 
with a furrow from tho nostrils to tho tip : tnentr-six 
epecies. (7) Tantalus, the Ibis, has the lienk long, 
slender, and arouate: there are seven species. (3) 
Seolopax, Snipes and Curlews, have the lienk long, 
slender, and obtuse; the face is leathered, and then- 
are eighteen species. (11) Trint/a, Sandpipers, or Shore- 
larks, have the heak roundish, nnd us long as the 
head; nostrils linear, and feet with four toes : twenty- 
three species- (10) Charadrius, l’lovers, have the beak 
roundish and obtuse; feet with three toes: twcl\e 
species. (11) lieourmrostrn, Avoeeta, have the beak 
•lender, recurved, nnd pointed, with tho tip flexible: 
one species. (12) Hxmatopus, Oyster catchers, have 
the beak compressed, and the tip wedge-shaped: one 
Bpecies. (13) Puliaa, Cools, lmvo tbu beak convex; 
upper mandible arched over the lower, which 1ms a 
prominent angle : seven species. (14) Parra, .Tucauns, 
liare the beak roundish and rather blunt; torelieud 
vaulted, and wings spurred: ilvo species. (IB) Italian, 
Bails, have tbe beak shorter at the base, compressed, 
and acute; ten species. (1G) Psophia, Trumpeter, 
has one speoies; tho beak is couic.il, convex, and 
rather sharp, tho upper mandible exceeding I ho lower 
in length. (17) Otis, or Bustards, bate the beak with 
the upper mandible arched: flvo species. Lastly, (IS) 
Struthlo, including tbe Ostrich and Cassowary, baa the 
baak somewhat conical, and the wings unfitted for 
flying: there are threo apeeins.—Next in considera¬ 
tion oomes the fifth or<?«, Gallinte. The first 
genus is termed bidet the beak is contracted in 
the middle, with two transverse rugte; the tip of iioth 
mandibles bent inwards: but one species, which is 
bow extinct, (2) Fuse, Peafowl, have tbe bead covered 
with feathers, those of the rump elongated, with eye- 
like spots on the entire plumage: three species. (3) 
^Ultagris, Turkeys, have tbe head eovered with spongy 
'caruncles; the throat with a longitudinal membranous 
Wattle : three species. (4) Crax, Curassoea, have the 
bsak With a sore at the base; head covered with re¬ 
curred feathers: fire speoies. (5) Phasiantu, Phea¬ 
sants sjsd domestic fowls, have the sides of the head 
bant.six speoies. (0) Pamela, Guinea-fowls, bare 
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carmuralated wattles, ou each sideof the fees; head 
with a horny crest i onsspecim, <7) Tetr. so, Grouse 
and Partridges, hare bate papillm noar tbaeye*: twenty 
species.—The last order, Passsrer^oontains hwelveaob- 
oluaiea. (1) Golumha, Pigeons, havetbe beak straight; 
nostrils with a tumid membrane: forty species, it) 
Alauda, Larks, have the beak slender and poifltw ; 
tongue slit; bind daws very long: eleven species. (3) 
Sturnun , StarlingB, have the beak (lender, pointed, ana 
flattened towards the point: five species. (4) Turdus, 
Thrushes, have the beak subulate, compressed, and 
notched: seven species. (6) Anpelis, Chatterers, 
have the beak awl-ahaped, depressed at tbe base and 
notched: seven species, (fl) Xenia, including Gross- 
benlcA, Bullfinches, &o., beak conical, and bulging at 
the base : forty-eight species. (7) JSmheriga, Buntings, 
have tho beak somewhat conical, and lower mandibles 
broader thun the upper: twenty-four species, (8) 
7Vi nagra, Tansgcrs, have the beak notched, awl-shaped, 
and conical at the base: twenty-one species, (ft) 
Mofacilla, Wagtails and Warblers, have the beak awl- 
shaped, tongue jagged, claw of the hind toe of moderate 
length: forty-nine speoies. (10) Pipra, Ataakifls, 
have the beak iswl-sbaped, and the feathers at its base 
directed outwards; tongue abrupt: fmKteen speoies. (11) 
IIirundo, Swallow! Have tbe beak very small, depressed 
til the base, nnd urved -, tho mnutb wider than the 
head: twelve Bp - i es. Lastly (12) Caprimulgvs, or 
(foatsdekers, )m\c the beak very small, incurved, end 
depressed at its base ; largo bristles; the mouth very 
wide: two speoies. It will l>o seen by the above cata¬ 
logue that, according to tho Linntean system, the 
amount of different species in his classification exceeds 
tune hundred. The anatomical description of tbo 
feathered raes will be ) found fully given under the 
article 11 inns, and therefore need not be here touched 
upon, ami fur o more detailed account of the various 
classes, tbe reader mnst consult the various articles on 
different birds in the present work; as Kaoib, ftc. 
Some of the best works on the subject are Bewick's 
British Bird*; Audubon's Ornithological Biography! 
Selby's Illuntrationn of British Ornithology ; Mac- 
gilvray’s Itaparinus Birds if Great Britain ; Yarrcll’s 
History of British Birds, and many other authors of 
note.—Kef. lineyclopxdin Brilannica. 

OnixiTHOBTircKUS. (See Dcokiui.l.) 

Onon vwcHiVCsJB, o-ro-ban-hii'-se-c (Gr. orohos, vetch; 
audio, 1 strangle), in But., the Broom-rape fam., a net. 
ord. of Dicotijledones, sub-claas Corolliflortr, consist¬ 
ing of fleshy herbs growing parnsiticully on the jroots 
of other plants. The stems are scaly, without any trne 
green leaves. (See Bpirintous ) 

OuoNTrACKJR, or Acohacfjb, o-ron-fe-ai'-se-e, &k-o- 
rai'-se-e (the Greek name of a plant now unknown to 
us, supposed to come from a river called Qrontea, in 
Asia Minor), in Bot.,tlie Orontium, or Sweet-flag ord. 
of Monocofylcdones, in the sub-class Petnloidem. Her¬ 
baceous plants, having perfect flowers arranged on a 
spadix, and with or without a spathe. Perianth ab¬ 
sent, or composed of scales, which ar.e inferior ; sta¬ 
mens equal in number to the scales of tbe perianth, 
4—8, hynogynousor perigyuous; ovary superior, I or 
morc-pelled. Fruit baccate. Seed with an axils em¬ 
bryo, which is cleft on one side, usually with fleshy or 
mealy albumen. Tbo order is often regarded as a 
illusion of Aracem. The plants included iu it are found 
in cold, temperate, nnd tropical regions. (See Acoatrs.) 

OnpitAsr Asvi.uirs, or 1 -fin (Gr. orphan os), are in¬ 
stitutions provided fur the bringing up and education 
of orphans, or children who hare been deprived of 
their parents. Their origin does not go .beyond the 
10th century, nnd the first of them were formed in 
some of the free citice of Germany. One of tbe most 
famous was that established by A. H. Franke, at 
TI ulle, in 1098. Latterly, and among those best able to 
judge, a feeling bae been growing up against tbe 
system of bringing up together large number* of or¬ 
phans in greet establishments. It is said to be cheeper, 
as well as better for tbe morals of the orphans, to put 
them out and have them brought up In trustworthy 
families. . ■. 

Onpimirr, or'-pe-nteni (Lst. aurl pigptentnmh ,J“ 
Chcnu, the commercial name for the ter-sulpbw* of 
arsenic. It is the colouring ingredient id the pigment 
known as king’s yellow. 
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Obtbitb, or’-thite (iir.orthoa, straight), a variety of 
aHanite, to called because it is always found m straight 
layers, generally in felspar. It is obtniued in the 
mine of Finho, near Falilun, in Sweden; consisting 
Of cerium, protoxide of iron, protoside of nurapa- 
neae, Ac..- it occurs in long brownish-black, acicular 
crystals. 

OarKODOX, or'-tho-doh* (Or. ortho*, right, and doza, 
an opinion), in religious matters, is applied to those 
who are judged to have right views on religious sub. 
jeota. To the Homan Catholic, he only is orthodox 
who behaves what the Church enjoins; and all others 
are heterodox. The troe standard of orthodoxy, how¬ 
ever, is the Hible, which “ oonraiueth all things neces¬ 
sary to salvation; so that whatsoever is not read 
therein is not to be required of any man that it should 
be believed as an article of faith." 

Orteobyy, or-fto'-r-pe (Or. ortho*, right; too*, a 
word), a term in Grata., which signifies properly the 
right use of words. By modern writers, the word is 
used to denote that part of prosody whieh treats of 
the manner of uttering words with propriety, or a 
Correct pronunciation of words. 

OarsoOEAPHY, or-thotj'-rA-fe (dr. ortho*, and arapho, 
1 Write), ia that part of grammar which teaches the 
natures and properties of letters and the just method 
Of spelling, words. 

Owraopjsntcl KSTinmoiis, or-tho-pt’-dUe (Or. ortho*- 
8ttd jntHfskl, training), is the name given to establish, 
meats devoted to the cure of deformities, more parti* 
oalartythose of the epine, ribs, and pelvis. This is a 
branch of surgery that has been much cnltivatcd of 
late, particularly in Germany and France ; end many 




astonishing ewrewhave been effaetedby foWpHMri* 

and ingenuity. ■ • ■ * t 

OaraenuA, w'dtep'-imS (Gr. orth o* , it 
pttro», a wing), an order of inaauta wlueb 
such as have their wings, when at nth 
straight longitudinal folds. The 01 
a semi-metamorphosis, of whieh all 
reduoed to the growth and development of though* 
and wings, which are always visible ia emdimwttl 
state in the nymph; end, as both the nymph aadjho 
larva are otherwise exactly similar to tat perNOt 
insect, they walk and.fced in Uio same manner: .Saw ' 
mouth of the ortlioptera consists of a lahrum, mo 
mandibles, as many maxillm, and four palpii UMMbof 
the jaws always have five joints, whilst the labiate, W 
in the coleoptora (which **»), present but three. . Tw 
mandibles are alwaya very strong and homy, and (he 
ligula is constantly divided into two or four thongs. 
The form of the antemue aid) vaciea leas thatt lB 
the ooleoptera, hut they are usually oompoeed Of a 
larger number of joints. Several have two or tin* 
smaller eyes besides the reticulated ones. Tho inferior 
surface of the tlrat joint of the tarsi is frequently fletby 
or membrauoua. They have a Brat membranous sto¬ 
mach or crop, followed by a muscular gissard, armed 
internally with horny teeth or scales, according to 
the species. All known members of this family an 
terrontrial. Some are carnivorous or omnivorous, but 
tho greater number feed on living plants. The epeotte 
that belong to Europe produce but once a year, and 
this takes place ut the end of summer, which period 
also marks their final transformation. The orthopfora 
are divided by Cuvier into two sub-fumilies,—1, the 
Cur aorta, which have tlieir legs formed for running, as 
tho cockroaches; and 2. tho Saltatoria, which o#ve 
their legs formed for jumping or leaping; as the grass¬ 
hoppers and locusts.— llrf. Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom. 

Oiitolin, ar'-to-liin fltal. ortalano), M sMi 
hortulana, an inccssoral lard, a native of the south 
of Europe, where, as a delicacy, it is much esteemed in 
the gastronomic calendar. The ortolan is about six 
inches m length. Its plumage is yellow on the throat 
and hack, and the upper part of the body brown, 
based witu black, the under part being of a reddish 
bay-colour. Tim manner in whieh it is preserved- is 
rather peculiar. In Italy and the south of Francs^ it 
is iutioned with millet-seed and other grain, in a room 
from which the sun is exoladod, but wbiob is lighted 
up by lamps, winch are kept constantly burning,. By 
these iiicsns, the birds become mere lumps of fat, when 
they are paeked in casks containing about four hun¬ 
dred, and preserved with spices and vinegar. Fou» 
hundred of these casks, it is aaid, are generally exported 
annually to all part- of Europe. 

Oryza, o-ri’.zil, tn Bot„ a gen. of the not. ord. 
Qraminacom. O. ration is the rice-plan^ the grate, of 
which is more largely consumed as food than that of 
any other cereal. liioe is extensively cultivated In 
India, Chins, Japan, Ac., chiefly on low ground#, Osar 
large rivers, which arc liable to be annually inundated 
and enriched by the deposition of mud. In. tkp 
Southern States of America, it baa long been a stMftl 
commodity. From forty to fifty varieties of thorite- 
plant are known and cultivated in different oountrfea 
and situations. As an article of food, rioe appCWSte 
be leas nutritive than the other cereal grains t It fa. of 
a binding nature: lienee ite use in diarrheas. fudj$Ma 
sometimes distilled from the fermented isfinw of 
rice: this spirit is frequently called armek ybut-jttust 
name ia properly applied only to spiritdistilled {tain 
palm wine. H Larch of excellent quality for tawdry 
purposes is now manufactured from rice. - v , 

Oscillation, oi-iiUlaV-thun (Let, ottttfat&U i# 
Mech.., the vibration, or reciprocal ascent su de¬ 
scent of a pendulous body. The problem ofeeoi Batten, 
in its widest sense, includes most of thotejebiA.AlSM# 
in astronomy, optics, Ac. To their aversg* motion}, 
the moon and planets add small oseUlatiosaabgditUfr 1 
mean places; the tides consist of 
ocean about the uniform spheroid, whieh,'BRilr-tfHh' 
not for the action of the heavenly bodtter. IWWteW. 
Carried round in the daily rotation of. tbn&emujillte 
phenomena of light mu-supposed 
lations in an ebietie ethw; those at soeasMgr njiBm 
tioneJn the ahr, As; .Is 
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the problem of oscillation refer* only to the purely old one*. Outflmtkm afclb occur* M *n unnatural or 
theoretical put of the problem of the pebdulnm. (dim morbid process, end i* obterred to aereral tisanes of 
Ponbvi.uk:) Tbe centre iff otaUlaPon i* that point the body. It oeoura moet frequently to thneertilsges 


to o vibrating body in which, If aU thj» matter of the of the rib*, where the prooea* 1* ebnoat constantly 
body were collected into it, the vibrations woold be going on to advancing year*. Bone begins to form to 
performed to the tine time u before. The mi* of the csrtHagee of the nb* aftaa the fiftieth year: but, 
•filiation ]« e straight line pssaing through the point to come cum it commence* between tbe ages of thirty 
of enspeniion, parallel to tbe horizon, and forty. The oar Wages of the windpipe are next 

Oskazoitk, ot?-Mti-*bme (Or. amt, odoor; eomot, to those of the riba in their liability to become osseous/ 
broth).'—If slices of raw muscular fibre be immersed Ossification of the movable joints never occur*. The 
to cold water for some hours, with occasional pressure, disease oalled ossification of the heart ia not anaffeetion 


principle will be dissolved, to tbe exclusion of the salts, thns rendering them stiff and unyielding. Tbit sub- 
Tha evaporation of the alooholie solntion leaves a stance is composed of carbonate and phosphate of 
transparent brown extract of a strong‘odour and lime, u bone is j but its particles have no definite 


flavour, resembling that of dressed meat. It is further arrangement. 

cUsttogoislied by solubility in water and alcohol, and Ostsolosy, ot-U-ol'-o-jt (Or. otteon, a bong, and 
by yielding a precipitate with infusion of galls, but not logat, a discourse), it that part of the soienoe of anatomy 
gelatinising. To this substanoe Thenard gave the which treats of the bones. {See Anatomy, Bon.) 
name of otmtuomt. Later experiments bare shown Ostsacism, oe'-trd-eum (Or. ottrakon, a shell), a 
that esmsaome is a mixture of several substances. The judgment of the Athenian people, by whieh they were 
term Is. now obsolete. in the habit of condemning to ten years' exile citizens 


Obkivk, os'*ms-urn (Or. o*me, odour), in Chem.,— whose wealth and power seemed to them to have 
symbol Os, equiv, 09*41,—one of the platinum group reached an extent dangerous to the common liberty, 
of metals, found in platinum residues. It differs from When it appeared necessary to bare recourse to this 
its congsners by its analogy with tbe arsenic and anti- expedient, a spit in the Forum was inclosed by 
monr group. There are five oxides of osmium known, wooden balustrai., «, having as many doors (ten) as 
of which the two highest, OsO, and OsO, act as acids, there were tribe;, in the , republic; and when the 
Osmic acid is volatile and very poisonous. The appointed time had come, the citizens of eaoh tribe 
salts of osmium have been but little studied. The entered by their own door, and threw into the midst 
metal Itself is said to be the heaviest aubstanoe to of the open space a shell, or piece of baked olay to the 
nature. form of oue, on which was written the name of the 

Osrasr, ot'-prt (Lat. ontfraga, the bone-breaker), citizen whom it was proposed to banish. The arcbons 
(Pandion haliatut), ono of the most numerous species and senate presided over tlio assembly, and connted 
of the Paptoret, or birds of prey, and one which is the votes, and if as many as six thousand were to 
more widely diinised over the face of the globe than favour of the banishment of the accused, he had to 
any other. It belongs to the Falronulat, and its geDerie leave the city within the space of ten 'lay*. No 
characters are oe follows:—Beak strong, short, disgrace, however, was considered to attach to banish- 
rounded, and broad, the cutting edge being nearly ment by ostracism, whioh was never inflicted as a 
straight; nostrils of an oblong-oval form, ana pluoea punishment for crime. 

obliquely: wings long, the Becond and third quill- Ostbich, ot'-tritth (Fr. autrucke ).—This, thelargest 
feathers the longest; legs strong and muscular; tarsi of known birds, distinguished not only for its great 
short, covered with reticulated scales; toes five, nearly size, butfor the beauty and value of its plumage, pro¬ 
equal in length, with tbe outer toe reversible; and all sents the following characteristicsThe true, or 
covered with strong, curved, sharp claws; the under Afrioan ostrich,'ia from seven to nine feet high from 
surface of the toes being oovered with small pointed the top of its head to the ground; the bead, which is 
scales. The osprey generally dwells near the sea-shore, small, and the neck, which is long, are destitute of 
on account of its living nearly exclusively on fish; and feathers, being clothed only with a few scattered 
it is found in considerable abundance in North America, hairs; the bill is straight and depressed. The feathers 
particulary on Long Island, New York. It catches its on the body are blackish; those on the wings and tail 
prey by sailing at a considerable altitude above the sur- white, sometimes marked with blaok. The thighs are 
face of the water, and when it perceives it, suddenly as bare as the head and neck, and the legs hard and 
dartingdowa and bearing it off in itsdaws with triumph, scaly. The most distinguishing restores or the ostrioh 
It measures about twenty-two inohes in length. The are the shortness of its wings, whioh are famished 
beak is black, the eye blue, and tbe irides yellow; with spurs, and the peculiar arrangement of their 
the top of the head and neck is white, shaded with feathers, which utterly unfit the biro for flight. The 
brown; the whole upper surface of the body brown, bird appears to have been known from the earliest 
with the ends of the primary feathers of the wmga times; it was forbidden in the Old Testament as an 
black; the under-suvfaoe of the body white, and the article of food, and was muoh prized by the gour* 
tail brown. It builds its nest on high trees or rocks, mands of the Roman empire. The Afriean ostrioh 
or about old rains near the sea, or by the margins of frequents the burning sands of that continent to large 
lakes abd rivers; and it lays three eggs, which are flocks. The female lays from ten to twelve egge, 
about two inches long, and are blotched and spotted several times a year, in a hole in the sand, and broods 
over with reddish spots. The American naturalists, who over them only in the night, leaving them to be acted 
have every facility for describing the habits of tbe bird, on by the sun during the hottest part of the day- As 
state that during tbe period of incubation the male fashion has, fdr some time since, set a high value on 
watches near, and supplies the wants of the female, certain feuthrn in the back or tail of tbe ostrioh, it u 
catching fish for her, so that she should not be obliged to frequently hunted, but is caught with difficulty; as by, 


hunted, but is caught with difficulty; as by, 


leave the nest. The parent birds feed the young until the aid of his wings he is able to run far more swiftly 
they are perfectly able to fish and provide for themselves, than the fleetest horse. Tbe Arabians and Mooes have 
It is stated in Mr. Yarrell's " History of British Birds," two methods by whieh they are enabled to come up 


'' Birds of America,*’ that a pair or two of ospreys may taken up by another on a fresh horse, and to on, until 
he seen about most of the Highland lochs, where they the bird is worn down. The other method is, for a 


taken up by another on a fresh horse, and to on, until 


fish and breed every year. 


hunter to cover himself with an ostrich-skin, and thus 
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Ossxaxtb Fofcufl. (Se4 Ctxjelio Lanocagh avd be enabled to approaoh tbe Hook autitoientfr Dear to 
liiTEBiTuaB.) eurpriae it. The oetrieh, in a tame atate, and probably 

ussistcAtioN, os-M^lk-ai'-sha* (fromLot.os,bone; also when wild, is apt to swallow. wi(h the greatest 
Li"!?’ 1 the formation of bone.—In the growth voracity tuoh indigestible anbstaaoee as iron, nails, 
ot the skeleton of man and tha higher animals, this stones, and bits of rag or leather; and is even, in one 
00 a *t®rsllv, and it occurs in tha ropro- instance, said to have swallowed leaden bullet# hot 
auction of new bones sitor the destruction or lots of I from the mould without any apparent inconvenience- 
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aim oat euureiy 
roy wantonly, wl 
e otter is room 
I widely aisiani from each other 
ana particulars, according to the oli 
they inhabit; the otters of India, for instance, haring 
the hair very rough, whilst, inKamtschatka, the cover* 
mg of the otter is very soft and fine. But the cover- j 
mgs of otters of all countries have more resemblance 
fo each other than those of land animals, being all 
greyish brown, more or less dark on the upper 
pint of the body, and generally white or whitish 
under the throat. The far of all of them has the pro¬ 
perty of the feathers of diring birds, in not becoming 
wetted; and otters of all species reside in burrows, 
forming the entrance of their holes under water, and 
working upwards. makiDg a small orifice for the ad¬ 
mission of air in the midst of some neighbouring bush. 
The period of gestation is about nine weeks, and the 
litter oonsists of four or fire. They make their ap¬ 
pearance about April, und the mother drires them 
from the nest to shift for themselres about May.—The < 
European, or common otter, is about two feet in I 
length to the insertion of the tail, which is sixteen 
inches long; it is brown above, and whitish around the 
lips, on the cheeks, and beneath. The American otter, 
which is found m the rivers of North America as well 
as those of the South, is rather larger than the Euro¬ 
pean otter, and is distinguished by having merely a 
margin of naked skin round the nostrils instead of the 
distinct naked muzzle of the latter. It is also described 
as being more eDoiel than moat of the otters, small 
troops ofthis species inhabiting the same places of the 
rivers, end several females taking up their abode and 1 
producing their young in the same nest. Several dis- 
tinot ppernes of otters have been described as existing 
in one place or other of Central America; but most 
of them differ little from the more generally distri¬ 
buted apeoi«s, except in size and colour. This may be 
eaid also of the JVii r-Wagee end Barang otter*, found in 
Indie. But the Oajpe otter, found in southern Africa, i 
has seme distinguishing characters between it and. 
other otters, the most striking of which are found in! 
the feet. The toes of this spades are very short and 
thiok, and joined by very soft membranes; they are 
very unequal in length, the first phalanx on them is 
soldered to the next in the second end third; there 
ere no claws on any of the toes, except on two largo 
ones on the hind feet, and the general structure of the 
fbre feet would seem to infer that the animal is unable 
to dig a burrow for itself. Another distinct species 
of otter is the marine otter, which is found on the 
north-western coasts of North America and the shores 
of Kamtsohatka, and ia much larger then the other 
aperies, bring afloat three feet and a half long in the 
body; the tall, however, being shorter in proportion, 
and not exceeding fifteen inches. The general colour 
is a beaotifol maroon brown, bat the head, neck, and 
under parte of the fore legs are brownish silver-grey.; 
Its ddn ieaeeounted toe finest of all furs both in tox- j 
turn and doribility, and a single one often brings, in 
the markets of fauna and Japan, an muoh as twenty 
nomads. As an inhabitant of-the sea, it appnndmatea 
to the seal in its kabite, and in some degree in Its 
i tractive; toe Und leg* are shorter then ia toe oom* 
1819 
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.men etter, end brought nearer toeeeb other ; 
are shorter, and the claws shorter by the webs 
ing nearly to their points i and at toe same ' 
fore feet are but iU adapted for walking. It 
sea-washed shores during the winter, living on 
orustaeea, and sea-weed, and in sumnftr ascends Jtifir.- 
rivers and enters toe fresh-water lakes; salt or freaH 
water being indifferent to the otter as an eletnsnf.ilt 
which to perform his operations. In former riptnov 
otter-hunting was s sport greatly in fashion in Knglsnd; > 
and is still oooasionaily practised. The otter,if pro- „ 
cured young, may be tamed and taught to oatoh fish -,- 
for its master; but the natural fleroenesa of .tbAan$>v, 
mal makes tins a difficult task. 

Otto or Hobbs. (See Atta» or Rosas.) ,, 

Oijncb, owns (Eat. uneia, the twelfth pert of'sjWs?^' 
thing), in Com., a denomination of weight.. 
ounoe in troy weight is the twelfth part of a POOlMVr' 
and contains MO grains. In avoirdupois wrigbjt, Miiw„ 
ounce is the sixteenth part of a pound, and 48?t grama-t 
troy. In apothecaries’ weight, an ounoe is equal to rights, 
drams. The term ounce is also applied to a gold Mia. 
of Sicily, worth about 10i. sterling, and to a sUrST 
coin of Malta, about 3«. Bd. in value. 

Oukck. (See Jaguar.) 

Ourang-O’jtahg, oo '- ring - oo 1 -ting (Malay, %fid. 
man of the woods).—The name Ourang has been given i 


a native of Sumatra end Borneo. Its native name in 
Borneo is “ Mias,” and it abounds in toe low swampy., 
grounds, covered with forests, of the south-western 
districts. This animal never jumps or springs, and' 
yet progresses at a great paoe as it swings from tree, to 
tree, they sleep in e species of temporary neat made 
from day to day, of leafy branches laid aoroaa one 
another. They are not gregarious, but jive in pairs 
with their young ones. Their food consists of fruits end 
berries, gome of which are intensely bitter. The natives 
of the districts they frequent assert that the ourang* 
outang never attacks or is attacked by any animal 
except the crocodile, which attempa to seise him when 
he goes to the water’s edge: whereupon the miss jumps 
upon the reptile's back, and after aoundly thrashing ft, 
forces open its jaws till he rips up Its throat 1 
Outlawry, ort'-law-re (Eat. utlagarta), in Eaw, ia 
the being excluded from the benefits and protection of 
the law. It is a punishment inflioted for a contempt 
in neglecting or refusing to appear and answer for a ' 
civil or criminal transgression, iu obedience to the order 
of a competent court; and as this is a crime of the 
highest nature, being an act of rebellion against the 
state, bo it subjects tl>; party guilty of it to forfeitures 
and disabilities. By the laws of the Anglo-Saxoua, 
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had no protection from toe frankpledge in the decen*. 
nary in which he was sworn. He was alto a frevdlet* 
man, because he forfeited his friends, for ft any of 
them rendered him any assistance, they became liable 
to the same punishment. An outlaw was said to have . 
a wolfs head (gerere caput lupitmm), from toe faoMhat 
he might be killed by any one with the same impu¬ 
nity as a wolf. The law now is, that no one it entitled 
to kill an outlaw wantonly or wilfully; to do so bring to 
commit murder, nnless it be in toe endeavour to, ap* 
prehend him. Outlawry was originally pronounced ' 
only in cases of treason or felony. Than it waa ex* 
tended to trespasses of a flagrant character; but was * 
properly limited to those processes in wbioh a captat 
lay, that is, a writ or warrant to taka the person of 
the defendant. In all action* of trespass of etarpfie, 
this capias lay at common law; but not in sdtioni Of „ 
debt, detenus, covenant, and such others a* are founded . 
upon mere negligence or laches; and therefore, in inch 
cues, outlawry wu Impossible'until introduced by sot 
of parliament. Where outlawry tans place upon A 
prosecution for treason or felony, it Is regards! as a , 
sufficient evidence of the guilt of toe party! and is fol- 
lowed by corruption of blood end forfeiture of ns 
estate, real and personal. When it takas pure upon , 
criminal WOeeeuBonK for misdemeanours of npqn «UQ 
actions, tod profits only of toe defendant's land* aj*e 
forfeited during his outlawry. An outlaw cannot sue ' 
la any oonrt, nor fcaa he any legal rights which canfee 









































Outricg«r 


safowsd.while, fit the some time, he da pwnoaajuy 
gable upoo.eU otuui of action. An out]**nr moyoe 
reversed {9 proceedings in ewer, ox by eppfiofttion to 

• court. 

OmnxOftSB, oiaP*rig-gtr, a term Applied to ell boat* 
w wmob the rtwlocks, instead of being out in the 
atdee, are made to project outwards by means of iron 
rods bolted to the sides. These rods are made to ap¬ 
proach each other gradually towards the outer end, 
where they almost moot, and are riveted to a double 
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Blais, wbioh forms tbs rowlock. Outrigged boats were 
«#st introduced by the celebrated Henry Claspor, of 
Newcastle, about sixteen years since, and have now 
almost superseded the innggcd or old style of boat, 
upon which they area great improvement, nB they not. 
only^iossetft greater leverage, but may bo built much 
narrower ; thus lessening the weight to he propelled 
through the water. 

Ovcwobkb, OKp-Kurlct, a term in Fort, applied to 
all the works of a fortress which are constructed out¬ 
side the principal wall, within or beyond the principal 
dijtoh. Their purpose is to obstruct tho attack upon 
the principal wall, to intercept the Bhot aguinst the 
same, and to afford a lateral defence. Outworks 
oqght, therefore, to be so constructed that the enemy 
mast attack them before bo can reach tho principal 1 
wall, to which they must give lateral defence; they 
must alto completely cover all parts of the principal 
Wall from the enemies' batteries beyond the glucis; and, 
finally, they ought to bo conspicuous from tho prin- 
•tpsl" Wall. Generally, though not always, outworks 
hire some feet lower than the principal wall. 

0vj.1i, o'-oitl (Lat. coins, an egg), a name originally 
given, as its name implies, to any such form ss the 
section of an egg presents, that is, round, hut not cir¬ 
cular. In mathematics, however, the term is applied 
to any curve, or isolated branch of a curve, which 
returns into itself. 

OwiBT, o'-wl-ra (from Lat. oewa, an egg), in Bot., 
that part of the piifil, or central organ of the flower, 
which contains the rudimentary seeds or ovules. These 
rudimentary seeds are attached to a projection ou the 
walls of the ovary called tho placenta. Tho ovary is 
Said to be compound when it is composed of two or 
Ipore ovaries combined together; it is said to he simple 
whan it constitutes the lower part of a simple pistil, or 
of one of the carpels of an apocarpous pistil. (See 
Gum and Pistil.) The ovary, whether simple or 
compound, may he either adherent to the cafvx or 
free from it. In the former case, as iu tho myrtle, it 
is Wbrier or adherent, end the calyx is superior; in 
tbe mttsr, as in the lychnis, it is superior or free, und 
the calyx is inferior. (The different kinds of placenta- 
tion vritl be noticed under Flacrnta.) 

Ovation, o-vai'-shun (Lat. ovie, a sheep), an inferior 
sort of triumph which was granted by the ancient 
Bourns to distinguished military leaders. It was dis¬ 
tinguished from the more impoeing solemnity (see 
Taurus*) by the following circumstances. The 
general did not enter the eity in a ohariot drawn by 
ibur horses, but on foot t be wss not arrayed in the 
gorgeous gold-embroidersd robe, but in the simple toga 
prmfetta of a magistrate; round his brow was a wreath 
of myrtlo, not of daurel; ha bore no sceptre in his 
band; the procession wss not heralded by trumpets, 
beaded by the senate, and thronged by victorious 
troops i but was enlivened by a orowd of flute-players, 
attended chiefly by knights and plebeians, frequently . 
without soldiyrs. The ceremonies were concluded with 
she sacrifice of a sheep, and pot of abut). The eere- 
1 W evidently derived its name from that of the 
visum sacrifleed on the occasion. 4 » ovation was 
granted'when the advantage gamed was considerable, 
but not .sufficient to constitute a legitimate claim to 
the higher distinction of a triumph, . 
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fmm tlm oven by a partition, at tbe farthest end Of 
which is a sliding door for regulating tbe heat. Amongst 
other kinds of ovens we may mention tbat of-Count 
Romford, called the perpetual oven, and which* from 
its ingenuity, originality, and convenience, deserves to 
be better known; snd Hick’s economical oven, which 

E roduced a great Having in the materials, but appears 
> have possessed the common defect of the ordinary 
kitchen ovens,—-vis., of scorching np the bread or other 
article on one side, whilo the other is comparatively 
cold. 

Ovebtubb, o'-tert-fure, an introductory symphony 
!° au opera or oratorio, or a kind of mnsiosl prologue 
in keeping with the piece which it ushers in. This 
species of composition is said to have been originated 
in France, where it was afterwards perfected by Lully. 
Modern ovortives are formed upon the subject of the 
opera, and ge illy contain snatches from the lending 
airs. The G .ions have composed overtures to 
poetical work' - as Beethoven's overture to Goethe’s 
“ Kgrnont.” They are often played separately from 
the piece to which they belong; but their greatest use 
is to give a kind of resumi (if we may use the term) of 
the work they precede. As splendid examples of this 
species of composition, wo may mention Mozart's 
overtures to “ Figaro" nnd “ Don Giovanni,” Weber'B 
overture to “ Dor FreischuU,” and Rossini's overture 
to “ Guillaume Tell.” 

Orn-AUors Animals, a-vip'-a-ru* (Lat. emus, an egg; 
pario, 1 am delivered of), those which produce their 
young from eggs. According to Cuvier, in his “ fitgnn 
Animal,” the hemispheres of the brain of oviparous 
v ortebruta aro very slender, aiul are not united by a 
corpus callosum (see Brain) ; the crura of the cere¬ 
bellum do not form that protuberance termed the pans 
Varalii; the nostrils are less complex; the ear has 
fewer small bones; nnd tho coohlea, when it Wrists 
(which it only docs in birds), is much more simple. The 
oviparous animals are divided into three classes,—1. 
tho birds; 2. the reptiles ; and U. the fishes. Ovipa¬ 
rous generation consists essentially in the cireumstanoe 
that tho animal is not attached through the medium 
of a placenta to the porietes of the uterus, or of theovl- 
duct, but remains separted from it by its most external 
envelope. Its aliment is prepared beforehand, and in¬ 
closed in a sac uttachod to its intestinal canal: this 
is what is termed tbe vitdlus, or yolk of egg, of which 
tbe young animal is a sort of appendage, at first imper¬ 
ceptible, but which is nourished and augmented by 
feeding on the fluid of that yolk. Those ovipara which 
breathe with lungs have, in addition to this, in the egg, 
a vascular membrane, which appears to be subservient 
to respiration: it is connected with tbe bladder, and 
is analogous to tbe allantoid of tbe mammalia. It. is 
neither found in fishes nor in frogs, which latter, when 
young, respire like fishes, by means of branotuM or 
gills. Tho eggs of fishes have a general resemblance 
to those of birds, and eousist of a vitellua and. albumen 
with thin membranes; but in place of being furnishe<y 
with a shell, they havo a tough, or sometimes a horny 
oovering; and some, as the torpedo and shark, are 
quadrangular in shape. The egg of the serpent is 
nearly the same with that of the fish, and Is inclosed 
in a flexible membrane. Tbe fetus is coiled up spirally 
iu it, snd the chorion is vsseular, as in the egg of the 
fowl. Those animals which ore colled oviparous batch 
their eggs out of the body, either by sitting on them, 
os we see in fowls, or by exposing them to the heat 
of the sun, as the turtle, crocodile, and many species 
of serpents. Oviparous fishes, which comprehend all 
those called osseous, expel their ova into the water, 
where they are fecundated by the mole without in¬ 
tercourse. The ova of frogs are likewise fecundated 
and hatched oat of the body. They age enveloped 
in a glassy matter, which, perhaps contributes, v to 
their increase; during incubation, «e egg both 
enlarges and changes its agape, Mwrvaf toe arid* 












oriparaib BO* Wu forth. (Mr weano until 
tuey set developed and. extrmaled Srom w ebaB or 
other membranes which eessfoted: than from the 
mother. Theaeare called fodee eeipeeo. 

OretM, o'-rmt* (from Tm. ovum, so egg:), in Bot., 
» cmstl rounded or oral pnlpy body, borne by the 
phuumtt, and which, when impregnated, become* s 
teed. It ie either attached directly to tbe placenta, in 
which cate it to said to be unite, or indirectly by a 
stalk, called the funiculut, when it to described as 
•talked. Tbe ovale to, in most cases, inclosed in tbe 
cavity of the ovary; but all plants of the orders Coni¬ 
fer* and CjfeoUoeeee present exception* to this rulo. 
In the latter order, the ovules are situated on the 
margins of leaves in a peculiarly metamorphosed con¬ 
dition ; and in tbe former, at the base of indurated 
bracts, or open earpellary loaves. Such ovules are 
said to be naked. The number of ovules in the ovary, 
or in each of its oelto, varies. Thus, in the JPotygona- 
etet, Gompwit*, ho., the ovary oontains but a solUnry 
ovule; in the Rubiacem, Vmbtlliferm, fee., there is one 
ovule in each oell. When thero are more than one 
in the ovary, or in each cell, they may bo dcfhtUe, \ 
or easily counted; as in JEiculut, or they may lie in¬ 
definite (too numerous to count easily), as m Viola, 
(See JPrsTiB, 1'iicswTA.) 

Own, otcl (Sax. uta), a bird belonging to the order 
Jtmtoree' and the genus StmgiJw. According to Sir 
William Jurditie, owls may be regarded as nocturnal 
hawks, although of the whole, as a family, hut little 
is known. In Great Britain, tho members of it are 
limited iu numbers, amounting only to six or seven 
Speeies, and some of these even uro of extreme raritv, 
and are only partial or periodioal visitors. They till 
during the night the same offices which are performed 
by the bolder hunting faloona in the open day, and 
they serve to keep in check tho increase of mice and 
0ther small mammalia wbioh aorae out at night. For 
this purpose, the various organs of the owls are beau¬ 
tifully adapted. Tlie vision is aoute, although not 
salted to the light of noon; their ears are contrived 
to catch sound in the broadest way, and also possess a 
delicate perception; while their plumage is of tho 
•oft|gt texture, falling lightly on the air, so as not. to 
cause any obstruction, and the wings are constructed 
for light, buoyant, and noiseless flight. In addition to 
these advantages in the pursuit of their prey, another 
to found nearly as essential, and without which the 
others would os useless. Tho colour of the plumage 
exhibits a union of tints best suited for concealment, 
for a chaste and harmonions arrangement of colours 
renders foe owle invisible in foe gloomy twilight or 
grey dsrkness of night. The tarsi and beak, although 
not showing any great strength, are fluely formed lor 
grasping; for, as in the Scaneoree, the external top is 
versatile. The foot esn thus be used either in scram¬ 
bling in tho interior of some rant or chimney, or in the 
hollow of a free, while it stoo becomes more complete 
as so organ of prehension. In their habits, owls may 
generally be termed arboreal, the dark recesses of the 
Sweet, or wooded rooks, affording cover from tho too 
Strong light of the day. From these retreats they sally 
out at nightfall on predatory excursions, seldom re¬ 
turning without something for their nest. Their eugs 
are of a rounded form, and nre always nearly pnre white 
in colour. The geographical distribution of these birds 
to veiy extensive. The common white, barn, or 
ecreeob pwL which may be taken ss a type of the 
fondly, reaches foe Norfo-Ameriean continent. The 
long-eared owl is identical both in North America and 
Amoa. Tho short-eared owl ie not uncommon in the 
forme* continent, and it to also common to Asia, 
several specimens having been obtained from China. 
Tbe tawny owl, although somewhat resembling the 
barred owl of North America, yet to peculiar to Europe. 
Tko tawny owlinbabits Northern Europe and America, 
reaching nearly to the polar latitudes. In Great 
Britain foie bird to, however, very rare. The family 


Typical Owls; S. the Homed owls; and lastly, 3. tbe 
Hawk oifr, In ‘foa Bret section, foe adaptation to 
flq ctnfual habits is complete; foe member* of it alto 
riBEto sluse external ear, end complete discs found 
fo-foe teeondi the horned owls bare two 

oRRGyitkft* flatten***, ramnubig bona, andfoe 
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Ox, ok*. Sax. am (it has been suggested that the da- 
rivntion of the word to probably from foe Greek verb 
aiiro, 1 increase, the prosperity of individuals in early 
times being estimated by the amount of Mttle they 
possessed), tho male of the bovine genus of quadra- 
peda, castrated and grown to its foil sine. The font 
that tho ox, when living, may boa most valuable ser¬ 
vant to man as a beast of bnrdsn or draught, and that, 
when dead, every portion of hie carcase is capable Of 
administering to the wants or comforta of hie owner, 
appears to have been discovered in foe earliest times; 
and accordingly, iu the earliest records Wbioh we pos¬ 
sess, the ox is mentioned with respect. In Egypt it 
was long an object o ,- ,worshfp; and when tbe Israelites 
were disposed to relapse into idolatry after their flight 
from Fgvpt, it was in the form of a golden calf (fto 
name of a young ox) that they modelled the object af' 
their impious rites. The ancient accounts of tbe W@d 
ox describe it to have been an animal of enormous tfoe 
and great fierceness, and the fossil remains of MU 
wbioh are found in tlito and other countries certainty 
seem to prove that the oxen of sneient times peMeesM 
these characteristics. The history of the ox to (tie 
country commences with the ecoount given by foe 
Human invader Caesar of the state of the inbeottSnte 
when ho invaded oar island, from wbioh we gkfoer 
that they relied chiefly on tbe ox end foe sheep for foe 
supply of tbeir wants. From foot lime to the- eapt- 
mencement of tbe present century, however, to done 
not appear that any decided steps were taken towards 
the improvement of tide breed of okttle, auditable- 
tory is, consequently, a blank. The oomraon ox of the 
present time may be described M an animal wbidhltte■, 
smooth hollow home, a thick and' hesVy body, mfSt, m, 
long tail terminated by a tuft of hair. There has beta 
ranch dispute ns to the origin Of tile British ox, MM 
supposing that it has sprung from the Indian' eolTBb- 
ropean buffalo, and some treating them sp'krMnglWh 
the amrockt, or wild oattle of Germsny and Ttnesjl.' 
There ere several varieties of the ox in He wild stSM^ 
which may be briefly described as,—foe But e e ilfjl fl i *- 
ear, or American bison, foe tkswtnbtits « 
ere short Mask rounded horn, with a gree* 
between foefer'bases;' * vast haeneh, 
flashy eubstanoe nook 
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B^oftbebodvihtaderptu^sledfleraodweak. The 
BmbmUut, arbnffhlo properly to oaOed, originally • 
native! of. Indie, from whenee it was introduced into 
Egypt, Greece, and Italy. The Bo* gaemtu, or Hindoo 
bull, with e dull end heavy eapeot, but in reality nlmoat 
Moline the buffalo in activity and strength. The 
JHu' Coffer, or Cape buffalo, distinguished for the size 
and extent of ita borne, ita great strength and ferocity. 
The American Biton, and the Kutle Ox, the latter of 
Which is a most singular animal, clothed with fall, long, 
matted wool, or dense fur, and found in the high lati¬ 
tudes of North America and thelanda of the Esquimaux, 
from the 61st to the 75th degree of latitude. The 
flesh is strongly imbued with music, especially at cer¬ 
tain seasons; but at other times is tolerable food, and 
is eaten both by the Esquimaux and the fur-hunters. 
Of the ancient raee of British cattle some remains are 
yet to be found in several parts of England, and are 
ohergoterized by creamy-white skins, black muzzles, 
and white horns with black tips bending, upwards. The 
modern breeds of oxen in Great Britain are remark¬ 
able for tbelr numerous varieties, caused by the almost 
endless crossings of one breed with another; the prin¬ 
cipal varieties, however, are tho North Devon, dis¬ 
tinguished for tho activity of ita movements, its doci¬ 
lity, and powers of labour. The Hereford, which are 
larger than the Devon and fatten to n much greater 
weight. The Sussex, whioh Iibb all the activity of the 
Devon and the strength of the Hereford, the propen¬ 
sity to fatten, and the fine-grained flesh of both. Tho 
Welsh, wliioh are stunted in their growth, from the po¬ 
verty of their pastures; but which thrive where others 
starve, sad which rapidly outstrip most others when 
they have plenty of good pasture. The Scotch, of 
which there are many varieties; the principal being 
the West Highlanders, or Kylocs as tney are called ; 
the Argylesliire breed; the cattle of the Shetland 
Islands, whioh are dwarfish, ill-shaped, and covered 
with hair. Fifeshire possesses a breed peculiar to it¬ 
self, of s very superior description; and (ha Galloway 

n "ed cattle are a fine aud valuable breed, from which 
psoended the uelebrated dun cow of Suffolk. Of 
Irish osttle there are two breeds,—tho middle-horns 
and the long-horns; the former being the original 
breed, tenanting the forests and most mountainous 
districts; whilst the latter are descended from an old 
Lancashire or Yorkshire breed. Almost every part of 
the ox is of use to mankind. BoxeB, combs, knife- 
handles, and drinking-vessels are mado of the horns ; 
glue la made of the cartilages, gristles, and the finer 
planes of cuttings and parings of the hides. The skin 
Of the young ox is made into vellum; the hair is 
valuable in various manufactures, and the suet, fat, 
and tallow for eandles. The value of its flesh as food 
.need soarcely be mentioned. 

Oxamc Acid, olci-il'-ik (Gr. oxut, acid), in Ckern., 
HG,C.O., a very powerful organic acid, existing ready- 
formed m the leaves of the wood-sorrel, in the leaf¬ 
stalks of the oommon garden rhubarb, and in many 
other plants having an said taste. It is also found in 
-combination with lime, in crystals, in the juices of meny 
vegetables. It is prepared artificially by oxidising 
starch or sugar by nitnc acid, or by acting on Bawdust 
with a mixture of the hydrates of potash and soda. It 
otyitsllltes in fine transparent four-sided prisma, and 
dissolves in nine parts of cold water. Its solution has 
an intensely sour taste, aud aots as a violent poison, 
occasioning death in a few honro. Ita bent antidote U 
the administration of obalk or magnesia suspended 
in water, with which it forms an inert and insoluble 
oxalate. It greatly resembles Epsom salts in appear¬ 
ance, and has been frequently administered for that 
popular purgative with fatal consequences. It is used 
in ealieo-printing as a resist, in the form of biuoxalate 
of potash, end occasionally as a resist in combination 
with alumina. It is a bibasio acid, and forms acid and 
neutral salts with the bases, most of which are inso¬ 
luble. Heated strongly, it splits up into carbonio acid 
and carbonic oxide, ana it much used in the laboratory 
as a source of the last-mentioned gas. 

OtiuBtcu, oiei-S-lid-aV-te-e, in Bot., the Wood- 
eorMl few., a net. ord. of Vicotvledonte, sab-class 
XhafeMfcra, distinguished by the f l owing essential 
wtaw^tyes (--Herbs, or rarely fhrnbe.ut trees, usually 
with compound wttiptdateleavds. Stems continuous, 
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and not separable at the joints. S&Ttaw. 
regular, and symraetoical. Sepals, petals, and stamens, 
with a quinary distribution j -the sepals persistant and 
imbricated; the petals twisted in (estivation; the 
stamens oommonly monedelpboue, with 8-cell ed Ba¬ 
thers, Styles filiform end distinct. Fruit 8—S-oslled, 
without a beak. Seeds few, with abundant albumen 
and a straight embryo. The plants of this order are 
generally distributed throughout both the hot end the 
temperate regions of the globe; the shrubby species, 
however, are almost confined to the tropics. There are 
6 genera aud about 328 species. They are ebiefly 
remarkable for their acid juice, containing biuoxalate 
of potash. The fruits of some are eaten by the netivse 
in some parts of India, lmt they ore too acid to be 
acceptable to Europeans, who, however, uie them as 
pickles. 

Oxalib, oM-U-lit, in Bot., a gen. of tho nat. ord. 
Oxalidacem. The common wood-sorrel, O. aettottUo, 
which abounds in our woods, is a well-known species. 
It has ternate leaves, and is considered by many to be 
the true shamrock, as its leaves open about St. Pat¬ 
rick's day. When infused in milk or water, it forms a 
pleasant refrigerant drink in fever. The leaves, taken 
an salad, are - tiaeorbntio. The Bpeoies O. orenatn, 
called the Ar- "«hs, and several others, have edible 
tubers, which ire used as substitutes for potatoes ia 
some districts. O. anihclminfica, the Mitchamitcho of 
Abyssinia, has very acrid tabors, which are employed 
for their anthelmintic properties, being frequently 
preferred to kousso. (See Bbxvera.) 

Oxford Umvbbsity, oit'-ford, is one of the two most 
ancient and famous of England’s seats of learning. 
Whether this or itB sister Cambridge is entitled to ba 
regarded as the more aneient is by no means egreed. 
The origin of both is lost in the obsourity or early 
history. There is no satisfactory evidence in favonr of 
the general belief that this university was founded by 
Alfred the ffveat; but it is well established that Oxford 
was a place Jft study in the time of Edward the Coa- 
fosBor (1041-66). The oldest institutions were, doubt¬ 
less, schools attached to the convents ana other 
religious houses; but afterwards secular schools wero 
established; and when many of these secular scholars 
resided *in one house, it got the name of hostel, 
or hsll, and had governors or principals appointed to 
superintend the discipline ana affairs of the house. 
The schools were of various kinds; as grammar- 
schools,- sophistry .schools, schools of art, medicine, 
law, theology, &o. In 1201, Oxford is said to have 
contained no fewer than 3,000 scholars. In 124b 
Henry III. granted to the university of Oxford the 
first chaster of privileges as a corporate body; and in 
1255 confirmed and extended the privileges whioh be 
had formerly conferred. Previous to this period, the 
scholars and students lived in halls rented from the 
townsmen; and this was one greet souroe of the 
numerous quarrels that were constantly taking plsoc 
between them. To remedy this evil, ana to encoorsge 
learning, several public-f i -rited individuals ‘r.-chased 
or built large bouses for the reoeption of teachers and 
scholars, and thus originated the Ehgliah colleges. 
Additional charters and privileges were granted by 
Edwards I., II., and III., and succeeding monarohs. 
Till the passing of the University Act of 1654, theta 
privileges depended upon the set of the 13th Elisabeth, 
1570, “Concerning the Incorporations of the Univer¬ 
sities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the confirmation 
of the charters, liberties, and privileges granted to. 
either of them." The object of the lete act is declared 
in the preamble to be “to enlarge tbe powers of 
making and altering statutes and regulations noar 
possessed by the university of Oxford, and the collages 
thereof; and to make, ana enable to be made./orther. 
provision for tbe government, and for tbe extension of 
tbe said university, and for the abrogation of oaths 
now taken therein, and otherwise for maintaining mid 
improving the discipline and studies, and flu good 
government of the said university and colleges.’^ The 
statutes of tbe colleges have hence been.revised* And, 
placed more in accordance with the feelings ana. 
opinions of the present day; and the rostjrieMeM, 
whioh many of the feUowahine were , hampered^ - 
been removed. .'With rare interventions bn the pa 
the Crown, the nolvenity wsa governed by G 
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its mm making j>ttw m these, in Mam of time, frost 
their Dumber, gm tin to senforion, a digest of the 
existing statutes waseompfled by e oommittee ap¬ 
pointed daring the chancellorship of Archbishop Lend, 
and solemnly ratified by the king, chancellor, end 
eon vocation, in 1838, under the title of Corpvt Statu- 
town UniuertUatu Otonientit, which forme the beeie 
of the prevent statute-book. The corporation of the 
nnivereity is styled "the Chanoellor, Master*, and 
Scholars of the University of Oxford«’ and ita oonsti- 
tntion very much resembles that of Cambridge. The 
highest officer in the university is the chancellor, who 
is elected by the members of convocation, and now 
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it considers ana discusses every measure te 
the improvement or benefit of the university 
be submitted to Convocation, and deliberates' Of 
matters relating to the maintenance of the pfirif 
and liberties of tho university, or to the dueob 
■nee of its etatntee and customs. The oheno“.'. 
jurisdiction in almost all causes, whether civil, spirit! 
or criminal, in which scholars, or privileged peril 
residing within the university, are parties j and' 
that purpose a court is holaen every Friday' dur 




is elected by the members or convocation, and now 
holds his appointment for life. The office ia conferred 
won nobleman of distinction who have beon members 
of the university. The high steward, or seneschaHus, 
is appointed by the chancellor, with approval of the 
Convocation, and holds office for life. He defends the 
rights, customs, end liberties of the university, and at 
the mandate of the chancellor, bean and determines 
criminel causes of the gravest kind, suoh as treason 
or felony, whenever the prisoner is a scholar, or 
privileged person resident within the university. The 
viee-chanoeUor, who is in effect the supreme judicial 
and executive authority, is annually nominated by the 
chanoellor from the heads of colleges; but the office is 
generaly holden for four years. He appoints four 
deputies, or pro-vioe-ohancellors from the heads of 
eoUeges, who are to exercise his power in case of 
illness, or necessary absence from the university. The 
two proctors (proeuratont) are chosen from the 
several colleges separately, or halls conjointly, accord¬ 
ing to a cycle adopted in 1859. The electors are now 
all those members of the several aocietiea who are, or 
have been, members of the Convocation of the univer¬ 
sity, and ail those fellows and scholara of a college who 
are members of Convocation. Any auch elector may 
be elected tothe office, provided be hascomplcted four 
and not completed fifteen years from his admission to 
regency in arts. Each proctor nominates two masters 
of arts, of at least three years' standing, to be their 


term, in whioh the vice-chancellor sits as 
appoints some dootor or bachelor of civil 
with him as assessor, and to act as judge for 
his absence. The business of the publio orator l* *9 
write letters and addresses, and to make oratidnCln 
the name of the university upon publio occasions ;tO 
present those on whom the honorary degree of auittef 
of arts is to be conferred, and to deliver the fcnntuu 
Creweian oration, alternately with the professor pf 
poetry. He is elected by Convocation, and must tub 
master of arts or a bachelor of civil law. The 
sorshipa are of two kinds,—those instituted 
Crown and those established by private endowment. 
The regius professors are appointed by the Crown 
others, according to the will of the founders, 
following iB a list of the professorships, readerships, 
&c„ with the date of their foundation.'.^The regius 
professors of divinity (1535), civil law (164B),niediolMj 
Ac. (1535), Hebrew (1510), Greek (1540;, ecclesias¬ 
tical history (1842), pastoral theology (1842), modern 
history (1724); Margaret professor of divinity (16021, 
Savilian professors of geometry and astronomy lltilOL 
Sedleian professor of natural philosophy (18161, 
Whytes professor of moral philosophy (1621); Cun- 
den professor of ancient history ( 1622 ), professor of 
mnsio (1626), L&udian professor of Arabio (1836). 
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feasor of 


, (1836), 

professor of botany (1680), professor ofpoetry (1706), 
lord almoner's professor of Arabio (1717), professor 


of arts, of at least three years' standing, to be their of experimental philosophy (1719), Yinerian professor 
respective deputies or pro-proctors. They have under of common law (1755), clinical professor (1780), Bawpa. 
their command the academical constabulary force, sonian professor of Anglo-Saxon (1796), AMvlehia^ 

professor of chemistry (1803), professor or mineral 


and have also an extensive police jurisdiction in the 
town. Their duties are to preserve the peace of the 
university, to repress disorders among the students, 
and to inflict summary academical punishments. The 
university obtained tne privilege of sending two bur¬ 
gesses to parliament from James I., in 1604. The 
electors are all the members of Convocation. The legis¬ 
lative government of the university is vested in the 
houses of Congregation and Convocation, and the 
Hebdomadal Council. The house of Congregation is 
composed of the ohancellor, high steward, vice-chan¬ 
cellor, heads of colleges, and halls, canons of Christ 
Cbnroh, and the members of the Hebdomadal Council, 
certain university officers, tho professors, assistant or 
deputy professors, publio examiners, Ac., and resident 
matters of arts; the chancellor or vice-chancellor being 
president. The business of the Congregation is con¬ 
fined, almost exclusively, to matters of legislation. 
When the Hebdomadal Council has framed any new 
atatnte, it most first be promulgated, after dne notice, 
in this assembly; and then, after an interval of three 
entire daya, it is to be proposed here for acceptance or 
rejection. Every question is decided by a majority 
of votes. A statute approved by Congregation is then 
submitted to Convocation for final adoption or rejec¬ 
tion. The house of Convocation, consisting (as may be 
said) of all master* of arts, and all doctors of the three 
superior faculties, who have tbeir names upon the 
book* of some college or hall, embraces all subjects 
connected with the credit, interest, and welfare of the 
university. Statutes which have passed Congregation 
do not become binding until they have had the assent 
of this assembly; ana matters of special or individual 
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cal economy (1826), Boden professor of Ssnsegii 
(1830), professor of logic (1839), professor of the exe¬ 
gesis ol lloly Scripture (1847), professor of modern 
European languages (1848), professor of Xiatln litera¬ 
ture (1854), Chichele's prefer-' -*—* 
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sophy (1859), Linacre professor of 
Hope professor of sodlogv (1861), Grmfteld 
the Septuagint version of the Hebrew Seriptn 
teacher of Hindustani (1859), teacher of In 
(1861), and teachers of German, French, Italian, 
Spanish. The academical year ia divided into Town 


of this assembly: ana matters of special or individual 
oojrern, and such as require immediate provision, are 
tattled by decree of Convocation. It is in convocation 
that nearly aH elections to offices in the gift of the 
university tale pWce. The Hebdomadal Council con¬ 
sists of some official and some elected members; the 
form criming the chancellor, vioe-chanceUor, jate viee- 
ehafiCeHor, and two proctors; tht latter, six head* of 
colleges, six pref«mora. andsixother member* of 
Convocation, all elected by the Congregation of the 
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takfog of oath*. 3nlr* term* o t residence an i 
q aired Air tksdspree of bachelor ofsrta aid for the 
portion at student of civil law or medicine. So fnr- 
Iher rasideooe ieneceseary tot may degree. A bachelor 
Of art* cm proceed to the degree of master in the 
twwMitwntli term from hi* matriculation (if privi¬ 
leged, in tba twesty-th(rd), proridad lie haa liaia his 
necoann the book* of some soilage or boll for » period 
of twenty-six (or twenty-two) terms. A oaudidnte 
tfr the degree of B. Mo*, must produce a corufi- 
sate, signed by two or more tn^tworthy persona, that 
kahaene en studying or practising musio at Oxford, 
or elsewhere, for sewn years. A B. Mu*, wishing 
to proceed to the degree of doator, must produce a 
sim ilar oertifloate for fire years from his admission to 
hie present degree. A student of civil law, or a li.A., 
may be admitted to the degree of B.C.L. in the 
twenty-seventh term from his matriculation, an M.A. 
at tile end of three years from hie admission to regency, 
A B.C.L. may be admitted to the degree of M.A. in 
the twenty-seventh term from his matriculation, and 
yet retain his former degree, A B.C.L. may proceed 
to the degree of dootor at the end of four years irom 
hie- admission to the degree of bnuhelor, if admitted 
to it after taking the degree of M.A.; otherwise, n< 
the end of five years. A student of modicine, or a 
B.A., M.A., or B.C.L., may be admitted to the degree 
of B.M. in the tweuty.eighth term from his main eo¬ 
lation. A Ikjt. may proceed to tho degree of doctor 
at the and at three years from his admission to the 
degree of baohelor. In divinity, en M.A. may be ad¬ 
mitted to the degree of B.Il. at the end of seven yours 
from his admission to regency; and a B.l). may pro¬ 
ceed to the depree of doator at the end of four years 
front his admission to the degree of bachelor. The 
free payable to the university are, for B.A., £7. 10*.; 
M.A., £12; B, Mus., £5; D. Mils., £10; B.C.L. or 
B.M., £0.10*. i B.D.. £14; D.C.L., D M, or 1 >.!>., 
£40. Besides the above, there are certain foes payable) 
on putting down the name for examination, as well as 
£1. 6*. annually, bv each member of the univereily, us 
university dues, the fco for tuition varies at the dif¬ 
ferent colleges, but seldom exceeds £20 per annum. 
The ordinary oollege expenses, including university 
and oollege fees of all kinds, boarding, lodging, wash¬ 
ing, Ac., varies from £00 to £UX) at the different col¬ 
leges for commoners; and the entire annual expeudi- 
ture, exclusive of a private tutor's fee, may be 
estimated at from £150 to £250. Candidates for the 
decree of B.A. are required to pass three (or practi¬ 
cally four) examinations,—(1) rrsponsions before the 
masters of the schools; (2) the first public examina¬ 
tion before the moderators; (3) the second publie 
examination before the public examiners, whioh must 
be passed in two schools; via., that of Litcrie Huma- 
niores, and one of the other three schools of mathe¬ 
matics, natural science, or jurisprudence and modern 
history, selected by the candidate himself. Itaaptm- 
sions are held three times every year, and eaoh student 
is required to ofibr himself for examination beforo the 
end of bis fifth term. He is examined in Latin and 
Greek grammar, one Latin and one Creek author, 
arithmetic, end either Euclid or algebra. It is con¬ 
ducted partly in writing and partly tie# voce. In tba 
first public examination, whioh is partly written and 
partly vied pom, and oannot be taken except by privi¬ 
leged persons before tba seventh term, or alter the 
tentfc tMr candidate is examined in Latin and Greek 
gramaMfoAither in login or in algebra, together with 
thiM hgOlrs of Buclid, in the fonr Gospels in Greek, 
and in one Latin and one Greek anthor, at least, one 
of whioh must he a poet, the other an orator. Candi¬ 
dates for honour* have to answer deeper questions. 
The second public examination, inordinary cases, does 
not take place before the twelfth tom. In the classical 
School every eoudidoto must be examined in divinity 
(comprehending the Gospels end Acts of the Apostles, 
in Greek, sacred bistort, and the. books of the Old 
ond New Testament, the Thlrty-uiup Articles, and the 
" Bvldenoes of BeUgion"), sad ia one Latin and one 
author, at least, one a philosopher, the other an 
nistoriaah In the mathematics! school, the subjects 
er® ti»e font six books of Euolid, or tho first part of 
natural tames, the prinoinleeof 
; two of these three branches of natural science, vim, 
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meobaniesl philosophy chemistry, ffepritifogyj find in 
some one of the po rt lOular aeieaeee dependent on me- 
obanleal philosophy. In the school of kw and modern 
history, the subject* era a portion of Xagfish history, 
with a portion of Blackstone's “ OommieBtSWiee," ok 
the " Institutes" of Justinian. In each ease, for 
honours, additional subjects ora- prescribed. For th# 
degree of master of arts, no farther examination or 
exeTciseit required. Bo subscription or deohg ot ton, 
or oath of any kind, ia required from any person par 
taking the degrees of B.A., B. O., B.M-, B. Mas* or 
T). Mus.; but before admission to the degree of M.A., 
B.U., D.D., D.C.L., D.M., every person is required to 
subscribe the Thirty-nine Articles, and the three 
articles in the 30tb canon, and take the oath of aUs- 
gituiae and supremacy, and oertain others. The fol¬ 
lowing is a list of the several college* and halls at 
which the university is composed, with the date of the 
foundation, and tlie number of members of the Con¬ 
vocation, audon the books of each, in the end of 1862. 


Names. Foundation. 

Mrmherd of 
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Books. 

University... 
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... 173 . 

306 

HallKil. 

32 ’ 


.... 194 .... 

359 
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.... 100 . 

IBS 

Exeter. 
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.... 341 . 

632 

Oriel . 

L-6 


... 201. 

397 

Queen’s. 

1340 


.... 166 . 

275 


13HH 


1,1*. 

184’ 

l.ineoln .... 

1427 


.... 123 . 

196' 

All Souls . 

1437 


... 101 ..... 

116 

Magdalen .. 

146S 


... 1(U . 

256 

Uruneiume. 

1509 


... 277 . 

439 

Corpus Christ!... 

1516 


... 114 . 

199 

Christ Churoh ... 

1523 


... 470 . 

801 

Trinity . 

1331 


... 3 Wl . 

323 

Hfc. John's. 

1553 


... 233 . 

356 

Jesus ... 

1571 


... S3 . 

106 

Wtul hum . 

1613 


... 1-1 . 

319 

Pembroke 

1624 


... 137 

271 

Wnri’pstcr.. 

1714 


... lHi .. 

233 

Kt. Mary Hall ... 

1333 


... 47 . 

78 

Magdalen Hall... 

1487 


... 153 . 

273 

Now Inn Hall ... 

1433 


... 15 . 

39 

Kt. Alban Hall ... 

1550 


... 4 . 

25 

Kt. Edmund Hall 

1269 



64 

Charley's Private i 
Hall.j 

\ ■ 


3839 

2 

6005 

Matriculations in 
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Each college is an independent corporation, goremed 
by its own laws, and subject to the inspection of its 
own visitor. Each consists of a head, termed provost, 
master, principal, &o.: a body of fellows, and gene¬ 
rally of scholars also; beside# various officers or aw- 
vuuts. The hood and fellows in every college era the 
governing body, except at Christ Church, when the 
dcau and canons are paramount. In almost every 
college, the head is elected by the fellows, and he bolns 
office for life. Follows and scholars are mostly elected 
by the head and fellows, or by the head ana oertain 
fellows after a competitive examioation. Fellowships 
are tenable for life, unless vacated by marriage, by 
ecclesiastical preferment, or by accession to pcoperav 
of a oertain amount. Some are worth £«X> or ,£Mb 
a year, but many of them do not exceed £100*. Scholar- 
sliips are generally tenable for five yean only, wad 
vary from £30 or £100 to £20 or less, together trttit 
some advantages in the way of board. Many Of the 
restrictions by whioh certain of the fellowships and 
scholarships were encumbered have been removed 
under the recent University Act. The tutors who con¬ 
duct the edaoation of the student* are selected from- 
the fellow*. Besides the scholars, there ere in nearly 
all the colleges, exhibitioners, who have exhibitions or 
annual j-isiona, given in same instance* by the col¬ 
leges, in other* by free and endowed schools, to Vfrtnig 
menproceeding to the university, orto certain wed!*#** 
Than crambo several classes of inferior student*, Who 
are maintained, either wholly or in p**t, by the en* 
dowmente. Hid 'are known os servitors, Mb?* alerts. 
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ill Chem,, such u t&enftile, ital- 
juhltmj, cBrojnio, Ac., tn which ft it supposed that 
oxygen form* the acidifying priiieiple, as distinguished 
lmm the hydrscids, in which hydrogen is thought 
to play that part. The eelti formed from them are 
liafeSosfwtts, in opposition to the haloid*, or hydracid 
salts. 

Olkooodtii, oh-tt-ioh'-hi*, in Bot., the Cranberry, 
agMi. of the nat. ord. Varciniaccm. O. paluitrl» (some- 
finite termed Vaccinia m Orycoccut) produces the Bri¬ 
tish cranberries, used for making tarts, jams, &o. 0. 
ttamaearva yields the American cranberries, which 
are no# largely imported into this country for the use 
cf pastrycooks. 

Oxxavir, oltt’-c-jm (Or. oxtu, acid, and gennao, I 
generate), in Clicm.,—symbol O, equir. 8, spor. grav. 
(airs>l) 1*1057, ditto (byd.=:l) 16, comb, vol.l; 100 cub. 
in. weigh 3t'203 grains. Oxygen is the most abundant of 
the elements. It forms £ of water, * of air, and about 
4 of silica, chalk, and ulumina, tho three chief consti¬ 
tuents of the earth's surface. It is also the most im¬ 
portant element, being essential to the support of 
uUbhfrt life. It is met with in nature in mechanical 
combination wilb nitrogen, as the atmosphere which 
surrounds our globe. It ia also given off by growing 
plants, under the influence of direct sunlight. It pos¬ 
sesses strong chemical properties, uniting with all the 
elements, except fluorine, in a large number of pro¬ 
portions. It was discovered by Priestley in 1771, and 
was obtained by him by the action of heat on red 
oxide of meroury. It is tasteless, colourless, inodo¬ 
rous, and has hitherto resisted all efforts at compres¬ 
sion. It is the least refractive of all the gasps, and 
possesses inaghetic properties similar to those of iron. 
It is sparingly soluble in water, being only absorbed in 
ths proportion H per cent. Oxygen is readily procured 
in a pure state from a great number of compounds. 
For laboratory use, it is mostly obtained by heating 
chlorate of potash, fluely powdered and mixed with 
one-eighth its weight of oxide of copper, iron, or 
manganese. Peroxide of manganese is a cheap source 
of oxygen when large quantities are required. It 
should be heated to redness in an iron bottle, to which 
a tube is attached, when oxygen is given off, and a 
low oxide of manganese left behind. A patent lias 
lately been taken out for manufacturing oxygen at a 
cheap rate from oxide of si no and nitrate of soda. 
The resulting gas is somewhat impure, and contains 
about 4 of nitrogen mixed w ith it. The majority of the 
metals do not unite spontaneously wilb dry oxygen or 
air; but in moist oxygen or air, many of them become 
■lowly oxidized. Ollier bodies, such as phosphorus. 
Certain metals in a higlily-dii ided state, greasy rags, and 
damp hay, having a great affinity for oxygen, unite with 
it at ordinary temperatures, and undergo spontaneous 
combustion. Many others when heated to redness unite 
with it with vehemence, giving rise to the phenomena 


of burning or combustion. Oxygen was so named by 
Lavoisier from the supposition that it was the acidi¬ 
fying principle, and it whs thought by him to be essen¬ 
tial to the constitution of an add. Davy’s researches 
on chlorine disproved this theory, by showing that 
hydrooblorio acid contaiued*no oxygen. The descrip¬ 
tion of the various compounds of oxygen will bo found 
Slider ,tb»heads of the elements with wbioh it is united. 

Qxnrtlooaui Blowpim, oku-e-W’dro-jtn, in Cbem. 
-fly throwing a jet of oxygen into a flame of coal-gas or 
hydrogen, the most intense heat known is produced. 
The same object is attained by burning the mixed gases 
in A blowpipe of a peculiar form, known as Hemming’s 
lie tube conveying the gases from the 
reservoir is filled with pieces of very line brass wire, 
neek'ed closely together, in order to prevent the pos- 
afhifity of the flame rushing back into the tnbe end 
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invented an oiyhydrogen furnace, by which large 
api&titSeaof the most intractable mete's, snob as iri- 
4£nn and platinum, are melted like lead. .In the Ex- 
. hibition of 1862, an ingot of,platinum weighing over 


and Mother, wWeh wae melted and osat Bk)b 
tffl# at flitter, &■ ihw piece «f o&fiitfv 
dim»i»m«M mtta letelj ilmig htto wntiamS^m 
also shown. '4 (fti'fc 

Otm ant Ta rawa# — turn- u ** * d »m ,-fflht am 
ft terminer 1 ), At Law, IS a pOthmisilon. djl ' S Utifl Bow j li 
judges and other gentlemen of the county to wfldam 
■s issued, by rime whereof they have pester Jf 
hear and determine treasons and aM manner oif fidptSM 
snd trespasses. The' usual commission of oyaawtn 
terminer to the judges of esrito is gen«ndj • buMrlM 
any sudden insurrection takes place ee sty public owls' 
rage is committed which requires speedy refomustknq 
then a special commission is immediately granted# 

Oyxx, 0 -yes' (Fr., beer ye), in Law, is tbs t te v nms sd 
by a public crier to enjotA silence pretihus’to making 
any proclamation or announcement. It ia thriak-iW 
nested, and is usually corrupted into O yes,* © pejit 
O yes. 

uvMiiB, oi*'-ter (Or. oetreon, from osteon, a bteH$t 
—Tiie large end important family of Ottreadm includes 
shells of very various outline ami sculpture, constructed 
by nnirnals varying in several particulars, bat having 
so many important characters in common, that inns* 
tural history they are considered to belong Sr till 
same group. The genus consists of more than * bunts 
dred and thirty species, of wliioli we bereproppecJS 
confine our attention to one,—the edible oyster (w 
Iren rrlulit), which, in the language of science, map be 
described us. a bivalvular testaceous .jtemal; shw 
variously shaped, inequivalve, more or{Vts ineqnflaUa 
ral, oft eh thick and irregular; upper valve meet jbm 
qupully flat or oonoave, under one, convex) surface 
foliated, or with radiating farrow* j hinge witkotft 
teeth; ligament lodged in a pit in each valvet the 
benk behind that of the under valve often prod need, 
and exhibiting a furrowed ligaments! area. The 
oysters were known to, and valued by, the ancionte; 
the Athenians are said to have prised them, and tine 
manner in which such Latin writers as Horace, Juve¬ 
nal, and Cicero have spoken of them, shows that they 
were in high esteem among the Homans, who, in the 
time of Nero, oen mimed as many annually aa are now 
eaten in London. These, however, were but the tmeH 
Mediterranean oyster; end it was not until the period 
when Agricola ruled in Britain that the 1 people of 
Italy obtained oysters, whieh they valued beyond all 
others, from the shores of Kent. The Qttr*a eiulit 
may, indeed, he said to have its capital in Britain, 
since, although found elsewhere on the coast# pf 
Enrope, both northwards and southward*, tn no part 
of them dues it attain such perihelion as in our sees. 
Oysters are found in various places on the ooeat of 
Prance; as at the mpnth of the Seine; on the oosriof 
Caen, in Normandy, where there is a bank the nfin 
long by one in breadth; and at Cotiesle,.on the coast of 
Brittany. Spain has oysters, wbioh am of a rad or 
russet colour. Tho Dutch have oyster-bed*. on the 
coast of Zealand; but their most famous oy start te e 
those which they transport every rear from.' the 
English coast, end preserve in pits at Fatten, iw North 
Holland. The northern part of Germany is s up p li ed 
with ciyRters from exoeediugly rich hanks on the o oa s ts 
of Holstein and in the neighbourhood trf JstkM. 
Norway and Sweden have oyster-bed* on variMM 
parts of their coasts. Italy bee oysters of various 
qualities; those found at Ancona being Of km 
size, bet not well tasted; whilst those faond 
in prodigious quantities near Tarentum, li the 
sea colled Mare Piccolo, are excellent. In tbk W*#t 
Indies, oysters are tolerably abundant, andtee 
frequently found growing on the bongbs of m ang W ri e- 
trees, which, in such places aa the heed# of-M^iter 
harbours, are frequently under water. The leTgeet 
supply of oysters, in Britain at least, is dssittd aet 
from natnrsl but from artificial beds. An iiji iluiil)tefl 
is a cavity or reservoir, which oomraunicatea wftkthe 
sea by means of a canal, and hi sueii a m until filial Bui 
water may be kept in or let Out at lowtid* to mitts 
of lorirs of traps. Them beds ere MippUed bw.mett 
called dredgers, who, 1 !# the month of May, vriHilOte 
oysters oast their spawnvrrsjmt prooeedAk ilm hteflYil 
hade, and letting down rakee or eerapere, eWteMmiaM 
fastened bags <ri itfl-tffoth, kteriier, or'tmnimMmtt 
Mtesa along ItelMittosg kyboM* hHWl *a% «f*fj3i* 
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_ When the »U mb drawn to the surface, there 

•re found, together with oysters, pieces of wood, atones, 
old oj'iter.sjiell*, Am, technically known as oultck, to 
which the spot has adhered. end which, within twenty- 
four boon of its deposit, lies begun to have a (bell. 
The dredgers ^ien gentle remove with • knife the 
mail brood from the cuftob, and (under a penalty) 
throw the latter in again, as it is found by experience, 
that if the cuUci be removed, the onse increases, and 
that the oysters are destr*-, ad, having no convenience 
far depositing their spat. The oyster-beds from 
which the principal supply for the Iiondon market is 
procured, arc those of Wnitatauls, Rochester, Milton, 
Colchester, Burnham, Faversham, and Queenliorough, 
all artificial beds, furnishing a small, ovate, deep- 
Mpattad variety, called natives. Oysters grown on 
artificial beds are considered full grown when from 
five to seven years old; sea oysters at four years. The 
agebeing ahown by the annual layereor “ shoots ” on 
tbe oonvex valve. Much labour is required to keep 
the beds in good order, cleansed from shells and rub- 
bish, and the oyster's enemies, such as star-iibhes and 
barnacles. If carefully attended to, a bed may last any 
length of time ; but if negleoted, it will become over¬ 
grown with weed and buried in mud, and can only be 
reclaimed by restocking. The trade in oysters now 
ranks in importance in England with the herring, pil 
chard, and other fisheries. As a specimen of the ox 
tent to which they are eaten, it may be mentioned that 
in London, where the chief consumption of the com¬ 
mon oyster it from the 4th Angust to January, and of 
native* from October to March, about three hundred 
thousand imperial bushels are consumed. The oyster- 
flshery of most consequence in Scotland is that of the 
Frith of Forth, where the oyster-beds are Borne twenty 
mile* in extent. On both sides of Ireland oysters 
abound, and in several places are of excellent quality; 
tile Burran oysters (known as Burton Bindon’s 
oysters), brought from the Burran Bank, in Galway 
Bay, an artificial bed, supplied chiefly from a natural 
bank near Oohil Head, being especially esteemed. The 
Oyster-beds in Belfast Bay may be also mentioned as 
supplying oysters of very large sine, the shells being 
in length from five inches and a holt to six inches and a 
half; in breadth from live inches to live inches and a 
half; and in depth, with the valves closed, two inches 
•ud a half. Oysters are of different colours in diffo 
rent places; those of Spain being, as already men 
tionea, of a red oolour ; those of Illyria brown; and 
those of the Red Sea of the colour of the rainbow. The 
only coloured oysters, however, which are in repute, 
are green oysters; suoli as those of the Bay of Biscay, 
Dieppe, Cancale, and the Marennes, which are in such 
esteem that other oysters are frequently made to 
assume their hue by artificial means; namely, by placing 
them in pita m the salt-marshes, and covering them 
with salt-water to the depth of about a font and a half. 
These pits, from some quality in the soil co-operating 
with the heat of the eun, will become green and com¬ 
municate their colour to the oysters that are put into 
them in four or five days, though they are commonly 
•Bowed to remain there six weeks or two months, by 
which time they will be of a dark green. Oysters are 
often covered with productions of the coral kind Bnd 
with barnacles, ana are subject to several kinds of 
parasites, the most remarkable of which is the oyster- 
worm, which presents the appearance, on the opening 
of the oyster sntyect to it, as a sort of Bbining dummy 
moisture, like a star of a bluish oolour, but which, 
whdyyawn out, proves to ha a worm nearly half an 
incVrong. 

t O 7.0mb, n -conr (Or. ere, a stench), in Chem., a pecu¬ 
liar modification of oxygen, auppoaed to be that gas in 
a permanently negative atste, and exhibiting very 
energetio properties as compared with the gas in its 
ordinary condition. It bleaches the vegetable colours, 
aonvertmg indigo, for instance, into colourless isatin. 

It oxidates block sulphide of lead into the neutral sul¬ 
phate, and converts moist iron, copper, and even ailver 
tilings, into their respective oxide*. There are several 
methods of forming it; one of the easiest consisting 
.ip transmitting a sueoanion of elaetrio sparks through 

4 tube containing pure dry oxygen. Although formed 
minute traeea only, thecheraeterietio smell of this 
peculiar body la soon perceived. • It may hedetectad 
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ehemioaliy by immersing in a vessel, oeotainiag even 
the smallest trace of it,a piece of pansrwovered with 
moistened starch and iodine of potassfowi : flEha oeosa 
immediately displaces the iodine, wfaioh spites with 
the starch, giving rise to a blue colour. A tasapeeetnrn 
a little below 5tIZ° is sufficient to destroy the active 
properties of oxone. It appears to act most benefi¬ 
cially as a disinfectant in the economy of the world; 
it having been proved that epidemic diseases, such as 
cholera, fevers, Ac., are always aeoompaniad by a da- 
crease, or entire absence, of this agent from the atmo¬ 
sphere. Late experiments seem to show that there 
are two modifications of oxygen—oxone and antosone: 
the former being in a negatively electric condition, and 
the latter in a positive state; ordinary or inactive 
oxygen being produced by their union. (For a fUD 
account of the preparation and properties of oxone, 
ne Odliug’a Chemutry, part I. See also FaUfAM- 
eiirxo Acta.) 


P. 

"P pe, the sixteenth letter and the twelfth oonaonant 
-*■ J in tho English u' abet. It is one of the mutes 
and lubiHls, and is pr ■ vmeed by oloaely compressing 
the lips till the breath is collected, and then allowing 
it. to issue forth. Front the approximation of sonnd in 
this letter to that of 6, it is ausoeptible of ohange with 
that letter in nearly all language!, more especially 
that ot the German. In some parts of Wales in this 
country, and in Lower Saxony iu Germany, the 
inhabitants seem wholly insensible to the difference of 
Bound in the two letters. P interchanges also in some 
languages with other letters, such as Polly for Molly- 
The it of tho Greeks signilled 80; and in low Latin P 
represented 100. On medals, P stands for various 
names of persons, places, and qualities; as pater, 
popiilui, pine, pontifex, Ac. 

Pachysbrhata, pAJc-e-der'-mX-tX (Gr.pachttl, thick, 
and derma, skin), an order of quuirupeds, mamma¬ 
lians, such as the elephant, hippopotamus, Ac., distin¬ 
guished from others by tbs thickness of their skins. 
The paekudermata nre subdivided into three genera, 
viz.—1. the Proboeceideu, which enumerates auoh as 
have a long proboscis, and live toes on each foot, 
enveloped in a thick horny skin ; the elephant may be 
mentioned as a type of this subdivision; 3. the 
Parkydermata ordinaria, in which the feet may have 
four, three, or two separate toes; m, for inetanee, the 
hippopotamus, rhinoceros, tapir, Ac.; and 3. and lastly, 
the Soliduntpda, which possess only one toe and' a 
single hoof to each foot, as in the horse and'Other 
liquidte. (See Hobbb, where the peculiar conformation 
ol' the metacarpus and metatarsal bones is fully 
described). 

Pachyha, piik-i'-md, in Bot., a gen. of Fungi. The 
species P. Coeot is highly esteemed as a food and 
medicine by the Chinese, and by the Indians of North 
America. It is called Tnckaboe, or Indian bread, in 
America. 

Pack pong, puW-fona, in Metal., an alloy of stickeC, 
zinc, and copper, much used by the Ohioeee for orna¬ 
mental purposes. It is sinutar to German silver in 
composition and appearance. 

Padisha, pid-e-eha' (Irom pod, protector, or throne, 
and ehah, prince), a tyle which belongs to the 
Sublime Porte, and also to the shah of Persia. The 
emperor of Turkey formerly bestowed this dignity off’ 
the kings of France only amongst the nations - 
Europe j but the honour is now likewise shared by the * 
emperors of Austria and Russia as well. 

P*AK, or Pnoir, pe'-an (Qr. paian, paion).— Critics 
differ as to the etymology ana signification of tide 
word. In the hymns that were sung to propitiate tits 
god Apollo during limes of sieknees, the p hr ase Id 
paan wee frequently repeated; and benoe they came to ‘ 
be termed peans. Afterwards hymns to other godfe or , 
sonn in praise of heroes, begot the term (Mean-* 
Before a battle, a pseen to Mare, and after a victory, 
one in praise of Apollo. 

Paoawish, pai'-gfiU'irm '(Ft. foe**feme), thb reli¬ 
gious worship and diseipltae of pagai)s, ,t>r the adore-, 
tion of idols and false gods. The mods was jjfreil td 
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iffimratoaMt forfcadethe worship Of the heathen 

M*m ife&eoitiee. M that tku they retired to the 
.■ffSsga* (ml), where tbeyeould practise their cere- 
Maw .eseretly and safely. The theology of the 
pagans, according to their own writer*, Scinvola end 
Terre. «u of three kinds. The first may be called the 
nptkalogical, or fabulous, ei it treete of the theology 
end gennetogy of their dritfes, in which they describe 
such thing* M ere unworthy of deity. In this species 
of paganism, they escribe to their goas thefts, murders, 
adulteries, end ell meaner of crimes, (dire Myths 
loot.) This kind of thelogy is, therefore, condemned 
ter the wiser heathens. The writers of this sort of 
theology were Benchonietho the Phcenioian, and 
Orpheos, Hesiod, Pherecyde, Ac., among the Greeks. 
The second sort of paganism, called phgelral or natural, 
was studied and taught by the philosophers, who, re¬ 
jecting the multiplicity of gods introduced by the 
poets, brought their theology to a more natural and 
rational form, and supnosed that there was only one 
supreme God, which they commonly make to he the 
sun, or at least an emblem of him, but at too great a 
distance to mind the world's affairs. In consequence 
of this, they devised certain demons, whom they looked 
upon as mediators between the supremo God and man. 
The philosophers who believed in this sort of theo¬ 


logy, treated of the nature of these demons and their 
relation* with regard to man. Amongst their writers on 
the subject were Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and the 
Stoics. The third sort of paganism, colled political or 
cioil, was instituted by legislators, statesmen, and 
politicians: the first among the Romans was Kuma 
Pompilius. Political paganism chiefly respected the 
gods, temples, altars, sacrifices, and rites of worship; 
it was properly their idolatry, the care of which 
belonged to the priests; and this was enjoined the com¬ 
mon people to keep them in obedience to the civil 
p's *«;■*. The ritet of paganism were as various as the 
objects of their worship. As a general rule, however, 
they had some idea of the necessity of un atonement 
for sin, and tliut " without shedding of blood (here is 
no remission.'’ Sacrifices were deemed essential, and in 
many cases, and in all emergencies, they were appre¬ 
hensive that the sacrifice must be, at least, of equal 
dignify with the sinuer. Hence, among many nations, 
both ancient and modern, from the worshippers of 
Molocb to the South-Sea Islanders, the practice of 
human sacrifices, wbieli have stained the altars of 
almost every nation upon earth. In some religions of 
Mganiam, for example in those followed by Zoroaster, 
Plato, and SoorateB, there are to bo found pure and 
elevated notions, and precepts of morality, which 
would not disgrace even Christianity. St. Augustine 
declared that the virtues of the heathens wore only 
splendid vice* j but this assertion is not borne out by 
foots. Through the infiuenee of Augustine's writings 
at the time of the Reformation, arose the dogma of the 
damnation of the pagans, which acquired a new de¬ 
velopment from the dootrine of predestination. (Sue 
Idolatry.) 

Pin, pay (Ang.-Nor.), is a term applied to the 
boy* who, m the Middle Ages, generally attended 
on the persons of estate, as a sign of their rank more 
than for the performance of any menial duties. The 
pages of the sovereign, which are the only ones re¬ 
maining iu the present day, are selected from amongst 
the. eons of the nobility, and .alter a certain period of 
service they are usually presented with e commission 
in the rqyal .gourds. The term is also applied to a 
sort of young footman in the booses of the wealthy, 
who wean livery and ran* on errands, Ac. 

Pianor* Boon is one side of the leaf. Every sheet 
in a folio volume eonriste of 4 pages; a quarto con¬ 
tains 8) an octavo, 16; an octodecimo (18mo), 3(1 page*; 
apdso on. 

Papons, pi-go'M, a name, probably of Indian 
origin, which the Portuguese have riven to all the 
templss of the Indians and ell the idol-worshi jaera of 
theXast. These edifices are generally square, built of 
stems, oot very lofty, sad surmounted by a cupola. 
They era vara dark within, ae they are destitute of 
windows,andpnlf receive their light through the en- 
In the darkest recess Of the tsmpie stands 
Lthe .idol, '^mewfer of ffouftfent shape ; 


Slid of vntiootli _ 

bends. Seme ef these idofc have’.... . . 

•irisen mi. With a ttunen body, the need of ;£* 
with drawn hows and warlike instruments ip 
hands. Borne of them ere blaok, and others 
lowith hue. The worshipper* are oeuustomed to'] 
sent offering* to these goal, consisting of flowers, 1 
piees* of suk end action, end sometimes gela?’ 
silver. Everything ts laid before the Idols and to. t 
care of by the Brahmins, who guard the pegodgrflai 
and night. In China, the pagodas are lofty tower 
whloh sometimes rise ip the height of nine itories;;^* 
more than twenty feet each. (See CaiHMn 
TBcttras.) 

Pains awn Ebnaltiib, painz pe.n'-HUltet, shill qr 
an act of parliament to inflict pain* and peidlttiMt 
beyond or contrary to tlie common law, in the panWjft 
lor cases of great public offenders. It is, in foot,'A 
new law formed in order to meet a special east.' "(flUe 
Attainder.) ' * 

Painters Comc. (See CV t tc.) ’. • 

Painting, pamt'-ing.— Pa. .iimg is the art Of imi¬ 
tating visible objects by tracing figures on a surface, 
and applying to them appropriate colours; and artiM 
desire to imitate Is on« of the natural tastes of mriSr 
and tbo variety of forms and colours one of bie' efiff 
souroes of pleasure, it is not wonderful that traoeSof 
the art should be fonnd amongst the remains of every" 
nation, however ancient, and that it should be pries' 
tided by every existing people, however uncivilised. 

In the absence of any positive information on the 
subject, it would be idle to inquire how early in the 
history of the world painting took a prominent plao* 
amongst the arts of life, and we must be content with 
the knowledge that it was practised by the Egyptians 
several thousand years before the Christian bra. Print*- 
ing appears to have had its origin amongst all nations 
as a species of writing; and amongst the Egyptians ft 
acd rccly ever became anything more. The specimens 
which wo possess of Egyptian art, exeouted eighteen 
or nineteen centuries before Christ, Bhow that the arts 
were at that period in the highest condition whioh they 
ever attained in Egypt; and through the whole course 
of Egyptian art we find that, as in these specimens, 
Egyptian painting seldom, if ever, attempted more 
than an outline of the object, es seen in profile, mm 
as would bo obtained l>y its shadow. To this outline 
Dolours were applied, simply, and without mixture or 
blending, end without the slightest indication of light 
or shade. As the Egyptians did not preotise dissae*' 
tion, they were ignorant of the trne form of the boner 
and the muscles, and in the representation of the 
human figure, therefor*, could only obtain snob suc¬ 
cess as might result frnta attention to the lengthe of 
the different parts of the body. **be chief reason,' 
however, for the low state of Egyptian art, was the ■ 
fact that, during the larger period of its existence, it 
was under the domination of the priesthood, who to- 
fused to allow the artists, in the religious works which 
formed almost their sole employment, to depart from ' • 
certain sacred and conventional form*. The Egyptian 
artists employed six pigments, mixod up with a gummy... 
liquid; namely, white, blwk, red, blue, yellow, and 1 
green ; the three first always earthy, and Hie remain¬ 
ing vegetable, or at least frequently transparent. 

V< ith regard to the Hebrews, we have no information ■ 
as to whether the art of pointing was ever preotiled 
amongst them; but it may be inferred that a people 
who were acquainted with the arts of earring In wood-, 
and stone, end of abasing gold cod silver, would not •' 
be wholly ignorant of printing. There baa beenmuch 
discussion as to bow far toe ancient Greeks warn 
acquainted with the art of painting; but at' their ■ 
ancient writers, who were acquainted with the flOwk >, ‘ 
sculptures and the most beautiful architecture, spesk in ■, 
almost extravagant praise ef the painters ol thefr t < 
day, it may fairly be token for granted that the gr*^. 
was practised amongst them with aistingnished-iuoSeaiu V" 
The first Grecian painting on record is tike "Battieof 
Magneto,” by Bularohua, and pnrobaeed by 0satitnlo*»‘4 
king of Lydia, for its weight .in grid, on es «om»MV»..?. : 
a quantify of gold coins equal to the astont riMS 
face. Trie was tothe yeer71fin.e. ----- 
tunes, however, the ert had ; 
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•Uions, in which one odour only wot employed; tnd 
polychromatic, where a variety of hue, hut without 
shading, was nstM. After Bularchut, the art of paint¬ 
ing continued slowly to improve until the time of 
Eolygnotns of Tbaioe, who, in 400 n.o., founded what 
. Blay he called the Athenian school, nud whose piotnres 
were admired several centuries eftor his death, liven 
at this period, however, the art was deficient in the 
most powerful of its means,—the magic of chiarosouro. 
Bad also in itsiastraments; tho ancient paintings being 
executed with a etslrum, a short metal rod, broad at 
one end and pointed at the other, in the following 
manner, l'ho tablet, primed in white, was laid oirr 
with a varnish of resin mixed with wax, and usually 
incorporated with a dark reddish colouring matter. 
Upon this the subject was traced, and tho lights 
worked in with the cestrnm. At length, however, the 
pencil was invented, and a new and glorious period of 
Grecian art commenced (400 ji.c.) with Apollodorus, 
Pnrrhaslus, Tinmnthea.wnd Zeuxis; the latter of whom 
is the first from whose works we derive explicit state¬ 
ments of the ideal in Grecian painting, and who was 
the first to discover or practise tho grand principle in 
the heroic style of painting,—to vender each figure 
the perfect representative of the class to which it be¬ 
longs. There is reason to believe, also, that he was 
the first to teach the true method of grouping; artists 
before hie time having arranged tho figiues in linen, 
Without any principal group on which the interest of 
the event was concentrated. The last epoch of paint¬ 
ing in Greece commences with Apelles (about the eon- 
clusion of tho 4tli century B.C.), whose stylo, as far as 
•wo can judge flrora tlm descriptions of the ancient 
Writers, must have closely resembled that ofHiiiTaelle, 
while their choice of subject appears to have been nearl v 
Similar. A Venus painted by liun wan esteemed (be 
most fenltloM orention of (lie Grecian pencil, and was 
purchased, long after the artist’s death, lor let) talents, 
or £20,000, by the emperor Augustus. Contemporary 
with Apelles wan Protogcnen, an excellent artist, 
whose only fault was that he finished loo highly; and 
somewhat later lived .NicliomttchuB, Pnusius, Action, 
and others, with whom the art began to decline, through 
causes connected with tho dismemberment of the Ma¬ 
cedonian empire. We can never satisfnetnrily determine 
what perfection the art of puintingnttained in Greece; 
for whilst, on the one hand, tho writers of antiquity, 
wbomweknowto have been most accomplished critics of 
poetry, oratory, sculpture, and architecture, speak in 
the most glowing terms of the works of the Greek art¬ 
ists, there is a great disparity between the means and 
instruments of the art as described by them, and the 
excellence of the effects they assert to have been pro¬ 
duced by them; and, in fact, in tho few and very im- 

S erfect remains of ancient paintings which have cpme 
own to us, sneh as in the delineations upon vases, n. 
is observable that whilst the artist evidently well under¬ 
stood the principles common to form, he was but im¬ 
perfectly acquainted with those peculiar to painting. 
As far as can bo understood from the allusions of 
ancient writers, the Greek artists practised three prin¬ 
cipal methods of painting: first, distemper, employed 
fin* mural piotnres; second, glazing, when the picture, 
after being finished in water-colours, crayons, or dts- 
tediper, was covered with a coat of hard and transpa¬ 
rent varnish; and thirdly encaustic, when the colouring 
matters actually incorporated with wax, or prepara¬ 
tions of wax, were thus applied in a liquid state, and 
when finished allowed to dry. It may here bo observed 
that the practice of colouring marble statues was 
common amongst the Greeks; and that vase-painting 
woe regarded as an art in itself. The Roman school 
of painting is scarcely worth a thought, the inQnxof 
Greek productions having had the effect of almost 
completelyetiDing native Italian talent, and the genius 
of the people leading them to prefer what was osten¬ 
tatious and glittering to what was pure in design, 
paihotio in expression, or perfect in form. • Thera are, 
however, three periods observable in the history of 
Minting in ancient Rome t the first, that of Grteeo- 
Romex art, which may be dated from the conquest of 
Grease until the time of Augustus, when the' artists 
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of the Christian era until about the latter «nd of too 
3rd century: the third, when Rome, in oonpsgmmcd 
of the foundation of Constantinople, and tho (manges 
It involved, suffered spoliations simitar to those winch 
it had previously inflicted upon Greece. Daring toe 
second period, portrait-painting was very common in 
Rome, end Mosaic was so general as to a great extent 
oven to supersede painting. The ftmatie taryot the 
early Christians against anything that reminded them 
of paganism, tho division of the empire, and the in¬ 
cursions of the Goihs and other barbarians, led to 
the destruction of all traces of the former enlei-r- 
of llio line nrtB; end Christianty helped still farther 
to stifle them, bv making purity of heart everything, 
end physical ugliness or deformity nothing, and by 
inculcating that mankind, being corrupt ana born in 
sin, no Christian painter ought to look at the naked 
figure whilst he whs painting it. In spite of the feet 
that the popes and emperors at an early period gave 
ordors for tho adornment of the churches with pic¬ 
tures, tho art continued to decay until tho middle of 
the lltli century, when St. Didicr having sent (n.S. 
loot!) for Greek artists to adorn Monte Casino, at 


loot;) for Greek artists to adorn Monte Casino, at 
Subtaco, the exampV ‘as followed by the corporttions 
of Pisa, Venice, Atm ■ , and Genoa, who rivalled esoh 
other m adorning -heir native oities with works of 
art; and painting, having sunk to the lowest barbarism, 
wont on improving, till the taking of Constantinople by 
Mnliommed IT. dispersed the Greek artists eoilectoa 
them, and scattered them all over Europe. Hundreds 
went to Italy, and inoculated Italian artiste with 
some remnant of their taste for beauty, decayedasit 
was. Soon after their arrival, some of their pupils began 
to excel them, audCimabuo (a.d. 1240) wasoneof the 
first, if not the first, to give indications of attempting 
something new in painting. Ho was himself exoeDea 
by Giotto, a shepherd hoy, whom Cimahue bed taken 
ns a pupil, and who may lie looked upon os tbo father 
of painting in Italy. Tii the 15th century there were 
two schools of painting in Europe descended from 
tin* Tlyzuntine school, i.e. from tho Qrock artiste who 
had emigrated from Constantinople to various parte of 
Europe on its capture by Mnliommed II.; namely, 
the Transalpine school and tho Italian school: the 
lurmcr being again divided into tho Hatch, Flem¬ 
ish, and German schools; aud the latter into tho 
Florentine, the Sienese, the Itoman, the Neapolitan, 
the Venetian, the Mantuan, the Mode nett, the school 
of Parma, the school of Cremona, the Milanese, the 
Hobynese, the Ferrarcee, tho Genoese, and the eehool 
of J'iedmont and the adjacent territory. Aa few cha¬ 
racteristics of-a national style are to he found in the 
history of art iu the Dutch and Flemish schools, M 
distinct from the German school, prior to the oloed 
of (lie tilth century, they may here be considered aa 
one and Die name, its earliest pictures wore painted 
upon wood, usually oak, covered sometimes with 
canvas, always with a white ground, upon which 
the outline, of the subject was sketched, abd tho 
whole overlaid with gilding, the latter forming the 
real grounding of the picture, which was painted in 
water or size-colour, with great care and diligence, 
und with more truth to nature than ocoure in any 
other works of tho same age and description. At the 
beginning of the loth century, however. John vat 
Hi ck discovered, or at any rale brought oil-oolotm 
into general use; and the Transalpine school being thns 
put. early into possession of an advantage contributing 
principally to the distinguishing qualities of film colour¬ 
ing and exquisite fluish, at once took a high position. Of 
the great masters of this school, we may more parti¬ 
cularly mention the Flemish painters, John van Eyck 
himself, whose paintings arc distinguished by brUuant 
colouring, magic effeot of the chiaroscuro, earefhfiy 
laboured though often tasteless drawing, a strong yet 
natural expression, and boldness in coatpontiop. 
Francis Floris (born 1620, died 1570), celled tho 
Flemish Raffaelle; Francis Snyders, whose hunting- 
pieces are amongst the very best, if not the best, of 
their kind; and Peter Paul Rubens (bom 1571, died 
ItHO), the author of aboat 4,000 pictures, distinguished 
for briliianoy of colouring, the play of reflected light;, 
and splendour of general effeni in his historical 
pictures ; nod for the freshness, dearness, and variety 
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*T nature n liia Undsoapw ; hut whof, In the farmer 
elan of picture*, to sadly wanting in the flotation of 
fbrm ana sentiment which ennobles the works of the 
old miuters of the eohooto of Florence end Some. Of 
DUtyit painter*, the most distinguished during the 
Into and 17fh centuries were its thunder, Luke of 
Leyden (born 1491); Cornelius Poelenburg, of Utrecht 
(born I860, died 1963), who wee famous far his skill' in 
Fainting small landscapes with figures; John Daniel de 
Heem, of Utrecht (born 1004, died 1074), known for 
his faithful imitation of flowers, fruits, carpets, 
end rases; and, greatest of all, Paul Rembrandt 
Tan Rbyn, born in 1606, who was master of all that 
relates to colouring, distribution of light and shade, 
and the management of tho pencil, but who was want¬ 
ing in many of the characteristics oi a true artist; 
such as composition, perapeotivo, and dignified expres¬ 
sion. Of the German branch of the Transalpine 
nchool, as it ceased to be a distinct school when it 
ceaeed to be Gothic,— i.e. after the 10th century, it 
will be sufficient here to mention Albert Dnrer, born 
in Nuremberg, 1471, whoBe works, although somewhat 
hard and meagro, excel in truth, originality, simplicity 
of thought, and good colouring; and Holbein, bis 
contemporary, whose works, chieflv painted in Eng¬ 
land during the reign of Henry Vlll., are excellent 
examples of the school. Their successors, departing 
from the national atvle, became blended with the Ita¬ 
lian masters, to whom wo must now return.—The 
great men of the Florentine school painted tnnro in 
xresao than in oils. After the lapBe of u hundred 
Tears from the death of Giotto, during which the art 
had been elowly improving, appeared Tomaso du San 
Giovanni, nicknamed Masaccio, from bis total neg- 
leot of personal appearance, who, although lie died at 
the age of twonty-rour, advanced the art from a state 
of infancy far towards the vigour of manhood. Shortly 
after his death was boru Leonardo da Vinci, who, as 
philosopher, poet, and artist, snticipate.d three centu¬ 
ries, and who, to the truth and precision of ohurarter 
introduced by Masaccio, added new and most valuable 
qualities, by introducing the principles of chiaroscuro, 
and depth of tone in colonr. The •' Last Supper," 
painted by him in fresco at Milan, exhibited a dignity 
•nd propriety of expression unequalled at the time; 
aad, if Been ns originally painted, probably still un- 
eurpasHcd. After him come two contemporaries, w ho 
am regarded aa the greatest painters of any ago or 
country,—Mirhael Angelo (equally famous as a sculp¬ 
tor), born in Florence in 1474, and liaffuolle, born in 
Urmno in 1463, Although contemporaries, they were 
most unlike in all the characteristics of genius save 
In the Anal result. The formet excelled in energy, the 
latter in beauty. Michael Angelo's conceptions arc 
wonderful, but singular, and remote from nature ; the 
figures on his canvas are a superior order of beings, 
and there is nothing about them to put us in mind ol 
their belonging to our species. An ideal abstraction 
of mind was toe object of his imitation, to which all 
living nature, elevated into gigantic forms and cner- 
getio modes, was to be moulded in subserviency. 
The excellency of Ruffuclle, on the other hand, ley m 
the propriety, beauty, and majesty of his characters; 
his judicious contrivance of composition, correctness 
of drawing, and purity of taste. The manner of ins 
beet pictures is fall, harmonious, sweet, and flowing 
yet bold, learned, and sustained, and composed of such 
a union of natural grace and antique correctness us 
meet only in the creations of his pencil. Raffuelle pro¬ 
perly belongs to the Roman school of painters ; but in 
sneaking of the history of the art of painting, it is 
difficult not to associate his name with that of Michael 
Angelo- Of the artists who supported the reputation 
of the Florentine school after Michael Angelo, we may 
mention Daniel di Volterra, who imitated him, as did J 
many others, io a somewhat hard and laborimi 1 
manner; Andres del Sarto, who followed the style of 
Leonardo da Vinci; and Carlo Dolce, who is famous 
for madonnas and small pictures, which he finished 
, with exquisite delicacy of pencil, end which are fraught 
with the genuine expression of certain affecting emo¬ 
tion*. Tki Homan School .—Some lovers of urt have 
doubted the right of the Roman school to that appel¬ 
lation,.** most of the artist* who flourished at Rome 
Were either natives of the other cities of the Roman 
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■ states, or from other marts of Italy ; however this 
: may be, the Roman soWul, or aoademy, appear* ta 
have oome into existence about the time of t netraae- 
ferenoe of the papal chair from Avignon to Rome; end 
to have owed it* immediate origin to the diligenoe Of 
the pontitft in decorating the Vatican. The only 
master of this school whom we will here mention be¬ 
fore Raffltelle in Pietro Perngino, hie inetriiotor in the 
mysteries of the pencil. Hu style was narrow end 
contracted, his figures and draperies being pinched up 
in a very unpMaaiiig manner; but hia youthful alia 
female heads wire frequently graceful, and it to known 
that Ratfanllo esteemed his worn very highly. Rafi’aelle. 
whose place of birih we have already mentioned, had 
at different periods of his life three distinct styles of 
puinting; the first dry and meagre, in imitation of his 
master, Pietro Peragino, but not without truth, and 
often great beauty of finishing; the second an inter¬ 
mediate step,—an attempt to escape from a minuteness 
which he soon found to bo unsuitable both to hie owj* 
fervour and the dignity of sri. The third manner 
solely and exclusively individual, proceeding from til* 
study of nature and the antique, and of which the moat 
wonderful example is his picture of tho “ Transfixa- 
ration." Hia death, in 1520, proved «n irremediable 
loss to the arts; und that, and the death of Leo, with th* 
inattention of hiB successors to anything connected 
with the flno arts, proved most injurious to the Boot* 
school, which stilt, however, produced some great 
masters, of whom the most prominent are Michael 
Angelo Caravaggio (born 1669), who aimed at great 
simplicity of colour, and generally choso sombre sub¬ 
jects, such us nocturnal skirmishos, treachery, and 
murder, Salvator Rosa (bom lfil5), who applied til* 
style of Caravaggio to landscape, and ohose as hi* sub¬ 
jects savage scenery, Alps, broken rooks and oaves, wM 
thickets, and desert plains. His genius, however, was 
not, confined to such compositions, as be painted some 
altar-pieces, which are well conceived and of power¬ 
ful effect. Nicholas and Gaspar Poussin, although 
Frenchmen, are generally classed in the Roman school, 
as its stylo was their rule, and Rome was the constant 
theatre of their efforts. Towards the close of the 17th 
century, tho Roman school had sunk into Umlaut stag* 
of decline ; the result of tho calamitous events whiali 
had nfUieted Rome about the middle of that century: 
the feuds of tho nobleB, the flight of the Barberml 
family, and the dreadful plague of 1856. The rudi¬ 
ments of tho Venetian tohool of painting appear to 
date from the 11th century, about the year 107Q, Wbeh 
the doge Selvo invited mosaic-workers from Greece, 
to adorn the magnificent church of St. Mark; a great 
impulse being given to it by tho arrival of an immense 
quantity of pictures, statues, and bassi-relisvi from 
Constantinople, after its rapture in 1204. Tho Vene¬ 
tian were the first of Italian artists who became ac¬ 
quainted wit.i Van Krck’s method of pointing in-oils, 
mid George Bellini was tho first in Venice, towards 
the close of the 15th century, to practise and obtain 
success in it. llis pictures are grooefally drawn, add 
mellow in colour; blit his chief merit consist* in the 
fact that he was tho master if the three great Veaf- 
tom painters,—Titian, Giorgione, end Sutmtisno del 
Pmnibo, tri m whom the Venetian school roar be (aid 
to have taken its distinctive characteristic* of smooth 
harmony and brilliancy of colouring. GtorgtaUe. 
whose real name was Giorgio Bsrliarelli, the friend 
and rival of Titian, painted with a certain frsedomand 
audacity of manner of which he may be mid to ttfi the 
inventor, and which ho combined with vary rich’ and 
careful finishing. His works were, for thr chief pert, 
exe'uiedin fresco; and as these works Were genera)}/ 
upon the outside of the Walls of houses^ scarcely-aSy 
ot them now remain. Many of bis oil-paintingfe hew. 
ever, are to be found both in Venice and other plane*, 
in excellent preservation and fall of gmoe and beauty. 
Sebastlano del Piorobo, who may beconsldered a dis¬ 
ciple, end the most distinguished one, of Giorgione, iati- 
fated him very closely in the tone of bis colours snd 
the. fulness of his forms, and was partisularty attodefe- 
ful in pictures for private rooms end portrait*. .jftie 
•aid that Michael Angelo held him in such esteem.** a 
colourist, that ho united with him. in order to snees 
the too favourable opinion entertained by th* Roman* 
of Raffttdle. Great as wire the** painters^ however. 
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Titian (bora 1477, died 1576) moat be regarded as 
altogether at the head of the Mhool under notiea. In 
catpression, he ii the most historical of all painten, 
hie portraits being second only to those of Baffhelle; 
in careful imitation of natural effect, he is equal to the 
Aoat painstaking of the Butch school, whilst at the 
some time preserving great grandeur and breadth 
of effbct. In his pictures, the surrounding colours 
and objects are delicotely reflected by every sur¬ 
face capable of reflecting, even in the eyes of the 
figures; and the broad shades, inttead of being mere 
fit k mosses, ore composed of those iiftnmerable gra¬ 
dations which mark the shadows of nature. The 
Venetian masters were unable, after his death, to 
maintain the reputation which Titian bad gained for 
it; bat we mast mention Tintoretto, his contempo¬ 
rary, a painter full of Are and sprightliness, who has 
bean colled the lightning of the pencil, from hia mi- 
reonloaedespatch, and whose pictures are distinguished 
by wild and fantastical inventions; Bassano, who was 
particularly expert in the representation of animals; 
and Paul Veronese, who founded a distinct branch of 
the Venetain sohooi. His genius was naturally noble, 
and oven magnificent and vast, and whilst his composi¬ 
tions failed in historical correctness and elegance of 
design, they are exceedingly attractive, from their 
freshness and msgniflaence of colouring. Iu his pic¬ 
ture* are to be found splendid banquets, sumptuous 
edifices, bright serial spaces, noble vestments, lords 
and ladles, orowns and sreptres, arms and jewels. In 
the course of time the masters of the Venetian school 
became mannerists in colour; but it cannot be denied 
that during the period of the decline of art throughout 
Italy, the Venetian school shone peculiarly conspicu¬ 
ous in the number of superior artists it produced. 
The next school of any importance is the lombard 
Softool, which comprehends those of Mantua, Modena, 
Cremonn, and Milan. The art of miniature-painting 
was practised at a very early period in Mantua; hut 
in regard to pictures, the first known artist is Andrea 
Montagna, wnn was a native of Padua, and established 
his school at Mantna at the end of the 15th century, 
where he has left some works of great merit; and with 
him mnst be mentioned Giulio Itomnno (born 141)2, 
died 1546), Ksffaelle’s most distinguished pupil, whose 
last works at Mantua, chiefly in fresco, place him at 
the head of that school. Contiguous to the Modenese 
school is the Parmnn, which brings ns to Correggio 
(born 1484, died 1534), the most delightful of all paint¬ 
ers, and one who, front the bosom of poverty, without 
master, without patron, hurst at once upon the view 
in alltbe blase of original talent. He hud come into 
notice at a time when it was resblved to paint the 
great cupola of St. John at Parma, and he was selected 
as the artist. The clearness and relief, the sweetness 
and freedom of pencil in the works which ho there¬ 
upon executed, have never been exceeded; whilst the 
grandeur of design, and the boldness of conception in 
the foreshortenings, have astonished all sueeeding gene¬ 
rations of artists. In the management of light and 
shade he was unequalled; and his only defects were a 
certain want of correctness, and a want of force, 
which sometimes render the whole effect of his pic¬ 
tures effeminate and monotonons. Tarmegiano is the 
next important name in this sohooi; but ho cannot be 
compared with Correggio. The sohooi of Cremona 
appears to have had its origin in the foundation of the 
magnificent cathedral in 1107, which was as speedily 
as possible decorated with all that sculpture and 
painting could afford; and, indeed, the history of 
the school is almost identical with the history of 
its adornment. The Mitautn sohooi dates from 
1X15, when Giotto was employed in ornamenting va¬ 
rious places in the city, whioh long continued to 
be regarded a* most beautiful specimens of the art; 
hat the founder of the Milanese school is, however, by 
many considered to be Vioeusio Fopno, who flourished 
about theyearl407, and woe employed by the celebrated 
Francesco Sforxa. The Bologntte School .—Towards the 
close of the 16th, and early port of the 17th century, 
the progress of decline in the art of painting in Italy 
was stayed for a time by the rise of a new school,—the 
Bolognese, or Eolectie, the groat prieeiple of whioh woe 
to select what was moot excellent in the primitive 
school**-design from the Florentine, grace Stem the 
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Bom on, fiem the Venetian colour, and from the Lom¬ 
bard, light and shade. We have spoken of this school 
at length under the head Bowoirsss Bcnoot. The most 
anaient specimens of the art of painting in France ere 
those on glass, many still remaining of considerable 
beauty. The school of French painting may fairly, 
hpwever, be supposed to have risen in the reign or 
Francis I., who, for the Improvement of bis subjects, 
brought artists from Italy. The first native painter or 
France whose name we find recorded, is Jeon Cousin ; 
but the first French masters of eniinenoe were Vouet 
(born in 1582) and Nicholas Poussin (born 1594;, 
who has been already mentioned as belonging to 
an Italian school, ana who had formed his taste by 
a residence of nearly twenty years in Italy, before 
he was invited, in 1630, to a pension and an apartment 
in the Tuileries. He has beea called the HtuFaelle of 
France; and the characteristic* of his works are 
extreme correctness of form and oosturoe, great pro*, 
priety in keeping, and the most enchanting simplicity 
of design. Louib XIV., who commenced Eis reign in 
the year 1643, having resolved to give to France a 
school of native artists, called into existence a race of 
painters, of whom the most distinguished were Le 
Sueur, who, with the the exception of Poussin, is 
supposed by some critics to be the best pointer France 
ever produced; Le Brut -ho bad a lively fancy, great 
dexterity of hand, and ictimes noble conceptions, 
but who was in all thing loo artificial. Contemporary 
with tlipse was Claude Golrie, commonly called Claude 
Lorraine, who was a master of aerial perspective, as 
of nearly every other branch of landscape; hut though 
French by birth, he practised his art and passed most 
of Ins life in Italy. In the succeeding reign, Antoine 
IVattean painted" fetee galanUo with grace and effect; 
Joseph Vernet was noted as a marine painter: and 
Jean Baptiste Greuze was famous for his female heads 
and representations of domestic life. Pointing deteri¬ 
orated in France during the latter half of the 18th 
century; but was restored to a certain amount of 
vitality about the time of the French revolution by 
Jucques Louis David, whose stylo, known as the 
“ classic,” is dry and pedantic; and who was followed 
by a numerous bund of scholars. At length Gros, 
Gericoult, and others, inaugurated the system of 
pointing from nature, and originated the modern 
French school, of whom a few of the most distin¬ 
guished ornaments are Pant Delaroohe, historical 
imintor; Ary Scheffer, famous for ideal conceptions;' 
Horace Vernet, unrivalled in battle-pieces: Rosa 
llonheur, an exquisite painter of cattle and nones; 
and Troyon, excellent in landscape. The S/xinitk ichool 
can scarcely be said to have had an existence previous 
to the middle of the 15th centnry, when some Flemish 
artists gave the native painten their first practical 
ideas of colour and design. In the 16th centnry, 
schools were in existence in Castile, Valencia, Seville, 
nnd elsewhere, that of Seville being the most distin¬ 
guished. Among the eminent men connected with 
them were Antonio del Riooon, Luis de Vargas, LuJa 
do Morales, Vincents Joanes, sometimes called the 
Spanish Raflhelle; Pablo de Ceepedes, and Juan de 
las ltoelas, most of whom studied in Italy, and 
flourished in the 16tb century; Franoisco Zurbaran, 
a distinguished painter of the naturalistic school of 
Caravaggio; and Diego Velasquez de Silva, and Bar* 
lolomi' Esteban Murillo, whose place is in tho first 
rank of the artists of any age or clime. Since the 
commencement of the 18th century, Spain has pro* 
duced uo painters of eminence. Of tho EngUik tekoot 
of painting little can be said previous to the 18th 
century; since, although Holbein, Roberts, Vandyke, 
and other distinguished artists bod, during tho pro*' 
vious two centuriM, successfully praotised their art in 
England, their influence failed to form a national school. 
It may be true that, as has been asserted with much 
Bhow of credibility, oil-painting was known in Eng¬ 
land two hundred years Defore the time of Van Eyos,' 
and that in the 14th centnry, painting on gibs*, herudht 
emblazonment, and the illumination of manuscripts, 
were preetised amongst os with much success; baft it 
is, nevertheless, very certain that Bnglisb art, sJtocet 
crushed in its oraale by the civil wars of Vork end 
Lancaster, received another severe blow at the Refor¬ 
mation, when ohurohes end oonvente, the great Mpen- 
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tone* of high ark were ransacked of HubiM content*. 
Tbf wealth isa information which began to flow 
through all dans* of English society in the reigns of 
Elimbsth and James, had begun to exeats a taste 
whioh the predilections of Charles I. were calculated to 
improve} and hie reign appears to Lave been one 
of the most favourable periods in our history for 
the foundation of a British sobool of art. The 
fearful concussions, however, which dosed tbat 
monarch’s career, once more postponed it, and until 
the reign of George III. Che ^British school of 
painting is only represented by native artists of 
obsaure fame and merits;—as Dobson, who died in 
1046, and wsa brought into notice through the genero¬ 
sity of Vandyke; John Riley, who painted the por¬ 
trait of Charles II.; Hoskins and Cooper, famous as 
miniature-painters ; and Hudson, the master of Rey¬ 
nolds, with whom the British school first assumes the 
dignity of higher art; the elevation commencing with 
the portraits painted by Sir Joshna Reynolds, ubout 
1762, This artist, to>whom is attributed the honour oi' 
founding the modern English school, was really a great 
artist, excellent in portraiture, and eminent as a 
colourist. His contemporary and rival, Thomas 
Gainsborough, often equalled him in portraits, but is 
better known as a painter of landscapes, which would 
adorn the art of any period. They were preceded by 
Hogarth, whose pictures wore powerful Balircs on the 
morals, manners, aud follies of the ago; but he had 
but httle direct effect upon the artists of his lime. 
Among the other painters who flourished during the 
latter half of the last century, were Richard Wilson, 
eminent in landscape; Romney and Onic, who were, 
to a great extent, self-taught artists; Barry, famous 
for historical paintings; and Sir Benjamin West, who, 
though born in America, belonged as an artist to Eng¬ 
land, where he practised biB art during the greater 
part of bis career, and where, as an historical painter, 
be attained the highest cminenoe. In the first quarter 
of the present century flourished Sir Thomas Law¬ 
rence, whose female beads are most striking, lovely, 
and highly finished; Hoviwer, Raeburn, and Jackson, 
also portrait-painters; Wilkie, the licet painter ol 
humble life England hos a prodnoed; Haydon, an his¬ 


torical painter of some merit, but a great mannerist; 
Etty, a vigorous colourist; Turner, tho most original 
and imaginative, perhaps, of landscape-painters; Con¬ 
stable, Cslloott, W. Collins, Morlaud, Nasmyth, Bar¬ 
rington, eminent in the same department; and John 
Martin, whoso pictures are filled with extravagancies 
of light and shade. During the same period, genre 
was cultivated by Bird, Smirke, Stothard, and many 
others, and bos been continued to the present day by 
Newton, Leslie, Cooper, Mulrcady, Mediae, Eastlake, 
Redgrave, E. M. Ward, Webster, Hamilton, Cope, 
Dyoe, 0. Landseer, J. ft. Herbert, Horsley, Frith, 
Ford, and many others; most of whom have also 
printed history and landscape with success. Among 
prominent landscape-painters of tho present day urc 
Creswick, Stanfield, D. Roberts, James Ward, Lin- 
nell, ana F. Lee. Sir Edwin Laudscer occupies a 
peculiar and prominent position as a painter of ani¬ 
mals,—With regard to painting, considered as an art, 
it may be said to oonsist of two chief parts,—outline 
and design. Ontline is a design without colour, and 
examples of it may be seen in tho cartoons of Rafliielie, 
Betxsoh, Flexman, and others. Design, properly so 
called, inolndes outline, representing the contour of 
objects, togethor with colour, wbich gives to the image 
not only toe hue, but also the form and rolicf proper 
to the object. The technical processes of painting are 
oil-painting, water-colour printing,encaustic-painting, 
immature-painting, fresco-painting, enamel-painting, 
Ac, There are at least ten branches of the art,— 
▼is., history, grotesque, portraits, fancy, animals, 
flowers and fruits, sea-scape, landscape, still-life, and 
battle-pieces. In order to successfully prosecute the 
art, the painter should be well acquainted with 
anatomy, at otherwise the living model would be use- 
lese to urn. Without perspective, he is unable to dis- 
fligfn*he objects in bis piotiure properly. Symmetry 
8Bw)ce him to observe the relative proportions of parts 
Mgpfoh other; invention atsists him in representing 
the notion and expression of the persons employed in 
his- ptotore i expression teUn him how to. depict toe 
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passions end emotions of toe mind,: Otwat-^Ut 
crowning beauty of the printer s art—bee *m» to 
laws. Ail trifling, or artful play of little tightener an 
attention to a variety of tints, is to be a 
quietness and simplicity should reign over 
work, to which a breadth of uniform apd simple.. 
will greatly contribute. “ Grandeur of effects-Is fpsto 
duced in two different ways, which seem totally opposed 
to each other. One is by rednoing the caknvri.W 
little more than chiaroscuro, which was often 'top 1 
practice of the Bolognese eohool; and the otber-Mt 
making the colours yry distinct and forcible, eoctr 
as we see in those of Rome and Florence) but.still' 
the presiding principle in both those manmif*. fit 
simplicity.” ( See Encaustic - Painting, RttNMto 
Painting, FBX-lUraAXLmsu, and WAma-oOLOVn 
Painting.) 

Painting, House, is the art of painting the exte¬ 
rior and interior of buildings with colours, either to, 
oil or distemper, with the view of rendering the sum 
faces less liable to decay, and, at the same time,.toad* 


meats used, white lcsd appears to command the greatest 
value as a cheap and durable while colour; among, the 
earths, Bicmia, Venetian red, tho ochres, and umber, 
are most generally approved of; the best metrilio OfKftt 
pounds are chrome-yellow, vermilion, verdigris, vStdL 
ter, and Prussian blue. 

Paladin, pal'-d-dm, a name applied to the knights* 
errant of the Middle Ages, so admirably ridienled 
by Corvantcs in his " Don Quixoto,” whose *gentrsi 
employment was to go over ull countries praising thsir 
“ ladye loves,” and defying all to mortal combat who 
refused to acknowledge the troth of their panegyrics. 

I’aL. iiOGUArnr, pai-le~o^-ri]f-e (Or .puluias, ancient; 
grapho, 1 write), the Bcienuo or art of deciphering 
undent writings, including tho study of the various 
inscriptions, and tho knowledge of the oharaoters in. 
use among the writers of different nations, with thsir 
abbreviations, initials, Ao.wTiie earliest examples of 
writing occur on stone, metals, wood, baked almjr« 
wax, linen, the bark aud leaves of trees, and the pre¬ 
pared skins of goats, sheep, and calves. Much Via* 
portance was attached in the earlier centuries to tho 
correct transcription of the works of both profane and 
theological writers. As early as the 5th century, 
schools, or associations ofscribeB, wore formed for the 
purpose, who worked under stringent rules. Tho 
famous copy of tho Scriptures, called the Codes. 
Alexantlrinut, now preserved in tbs British Museum, 
was written by a female scribe in one of these soboola 
at Alexandria. Many distinguished men transcribed 


important works tbdinselves, and frequently compared 
und revised the transcripts nf professional scribes, la¬ 
the principal monasteries there was a scriptorium; or 
writing-room, in whiett the re riptor, or scribe, oould 

C UTBtio his avocation in quiet. He was usually assisted 
y a dictator, who read the text to be pied, aloud; 
the transcript was then revised by a corrector., and 
afterwards handed to the minfotor, who added too 
illuminated capitals and artistic designs. The finest 
vellum manuscripts are ell prior to the 8th century. 
During tho 1th and 6th centuries, they were nil written 
in the broad capital letter which haa been catted too 
ruttic. One of the finest specimens of this style is too 
Vatican Virgil, written in the 4th century. In too. 
11th century, probably on account of parchment being 
rare, it became a general practice to erase the ancient 
and so-called profane manuscripts, in order to tfOU*>. 
scribe recent theological treatises. The name of, 
Palimpieete wee given to manuscript* thus eramd.oM. 
again written npon. The handwriting of too lio; 
century is small and closely written, with o oonsitew 
able slope. At the close of the 12tb century, tho elegr. 
Roman writing waa superseded by the introduction of; 
an angular character, whioh has been termed; tho--- 
modern Qotklo, whioh became universal, to to* 13 th- 
century. The science ealled Diplomatic is o bvsoah ht> 1 
Paleography. (See DirLOKlltca.) - 
pAUKurxouxnr, pai'-l*-on 4 oil-c-je (Qe.gofeto; mm , 
cient; onto, beings) feme, o diaonprsq), thetbr*neh : of. 
natural science wbieh treats of fossil oigaatonsapiMtK- 
Much of the light toot- bos been 
on the formation and oonstitutioa o£ WflW*sMjfim 
to .too diMovftjM, Mtoto'ettfctoaMdto^^ 
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Tbo geologist, by its menu, to able to trees the anecss- 
hn order* of animal* and plant* which have inhabited 
the tarth it different period* of it* existence. AUfoa- 
silifsroosfjstoms may no viewed in two greet aspect*,— 
Cither a* regard* their mere mineral and pbyaieal re¬ 
lations, or a* regard* the plant* and animal* (band as 
foulls in thoir strata. The former constitutes the 
lithology and the latter fthe paleontology of a forma¬ 
tion. In order, however, to arrive at a knowledge of 
the oosinical condition* whiob regulated the depnsi. 
tion of tho strata of a system, an acquaintance with 
botany and goology is indispensable to tho geologist, 
in Older that ho may be able to apply their gcncrul 
principle* 10 the solutions of tboao problems that arise 
ont of the seienoo he to investigating.—Hcf. Advanced 
Text-hook of Geology, by Page. 

Palanquin, or Palankeen, pal-an-keen', a kind of 
Utter or covered carriage, which forms tbo principal 
vehicle for personal transport in llindostan. It is 
borne on the shoulders'of four porters, called ena'irt, 
eight of whom are attached to it, ami who relieve each 
outer. Palanquins are generally provided with a bed 
cud cushions, and a eurtniu which can be dropped 
when the oooupuDt 1 a disposed to sleep. The motion 
is neither violent nor unpleasant, and tho travelling by 
this means is safe and rapid. This mode of convey¬ 
ance to very ancient, as a similar vehicle was used by 
the ancient Egyptians, as shown in a representation 
found at Bcui liussan. 

Palate, piii'-ait (Lat. palatum), tho roof or upper 
part oftthe mouth. In man it ts composed of two parts, 
—the herd palate, which forms an arch m the anterior 
part of the mouth, and tho soft palate, which lies in 
the posterior part of the mouth, and consists of u 
membranous curtain of muscular and cellular tissue, 
from the middle of which hangs the uvula. 

Pals, pail (Lat. palus, a stake), is tbo most simple 
Style of ordinary used in heraldry, it incloses one- 
third of the escutcheon, and is bounded by two verti¬ 
cal hues from the sides ofrKho same. Although sonic- 
tomes it esceeds that number, it seldom contains 
IBore than three charges. The term valid is applied 
to half the pule when borne by itself; occasionally, 
however, even three pallets are borne together. When 
a coat is bisected by a vertical lino which bus n ditto- 
rent Held on each side of it, it is said to be party per 
pole, or, in other words, divided by Ibo pule, ‘it ia 
stated, in books on heraldry, tluit the pale ia one of the 
most ancient ot bearings, aa it is likewise honourable. 

Palimpsest. (See Palmoquai'ity.) 

Palladium, pdl4ai'-de.-nm, in Cheui.,—symbol Pd, 
one of the rare metals found in the ores of pla¬ 
tinum in the proportion of 1 to £lh per cent. It is 
a white hard metal, having a spec. grav. of 11 -8. It 
is very infusible, but melt* readily in lleviUa's oxyliy- 
drogen furnace. Its rarity has prevented its applica¬ 
tion to numerous useful purposes. It forms three 
oxides, end several other compounds at preseut little 
known. It bos a stronger ntUuity lor cyanogen than 
any other metal,and forms a series of double cyanides. 
It readily combines with gold, forming a peculiarly 
white alloy, oven when present in small proportions. 
It was discovered by Wollaston in 1603, and was thus 
named by him from the planet PoIUb, discovered the 
year before. 

Pallas, pdl'-Ut, in Astron,, one of the asteroids or 
smaller planets discovered by Olbers, at Bremen, on 
the 28th of March, 1302. The sice of 1'allus 1ms not 
been measured with aoouraoy, but it is known to lie 
exceedingly small. In the " Anuuairo du Bureau des 
Longitude*,’’ the following elements are given of tbo 
orbit of Pallas by N. LangierEccentricity, O-23SH2S0; 
inclination, 34° 37' 20"y longitude of tho perihelion, 

watru* 

Pallium, pal'-U- uw (Lat., a cloak), a square woollen 
doak much worn by the Greeks, resembling the torn 
of the Boman oitisens. It w«s formed of woollen cloth 
eut square, sod was worn over the tunic, or sometimes, 
indeed, over the naked body a* the sole covering; being 
fastened to the shoulder or nook by a fibula or 
mooch. According to Foirholt, it wot the cheap¬ 
est, most serviceable, and simplest mode of clothing 
auopted by tho Greek*, who are often represented 
upon ancient v*ae* sa.clothsd with no other article of 
dress. Apparently it resembled the ktypnuuo adopted 


_ Penoreea _ 

by the Arabs, as a soldier could wrap bimself at night ia 
its ample folds, and sleep secure from damp aad oold. 
It was sometimes decorated with embroMrey, Apt had 
usually merely * simple bonder. The term paltiam 
was also applied to a vestment whiob, according to 
ancient custom, was sent from Borne to all the oroh- 
bishops of the Homan Catholic church, and also to toe 
Latin patriarch* of the Best, when they assumed tbeir 
oanonioal office. This species of pallium was manu¬ 
factured from the wool of tbe white lambs which had 
been blessed at Rome on the festival of St. Agnes, and 
deposited on the tomb of St. Peter during the eve of 
Ins festival. At tbe present time it is a short white 
cloak with a red cross, which encircles tho neok and 
Bhonlders, and falls down the back.— Eef. Brande’e 
Dictionary, 

Palmate.®, ptll-mai'-$e-e (Lat. pdhna, palm), ia 
Dot., the Palm fain., a nat. ord. of Monocotylcdonet, 
sub-class Petahndeee. Trees or sbrnbs, with simple, 
or rarely branched trunks, and large terminal sheathing 
leaves. Flowers perfect or unisexual, arranged gene¬ 
rally on a branched spadix, whroh is inclosed in a 
spiitho. Perianth inferior, in two whorls, each of 
which is composed of three parts. Stamens 0, 8, or 
numerous, perigynous. Ovary superior 1—9-eelied. 
Fruit nut-like, baeonV. or drupaceous. Seeds with a 
minute embryo in a "ity of the albumen, which is 
(It'shy or horny, ofto mninant. Most of tbe plants 
of this order ore t 'pioal. Lindley enumerates 400 
aperies, which nro referred to 73 genera. Palms rank 
next to grasses as regards their useful dietetics! and 
economical applications. They yield sugar, starch, 
oil, ivax, wine, ream, astringent matters, and edible 
fruits and seeds. Their leaves aro used for thatching 
houses, us materials for writing upon, (or making hats, 
matting, &c Their wood is applied to many useful 
purposes. The (Hires of their petioles and fruits sup¬ 
ply (ho raw materials for cordage, oloth, and various 
textile fabrics. Lastly, the hard albumen of their 
seeds is made use of m many ways. 

Palm-oil. (See Elaib.) 

Palms. (See Palma ex.*.) 

Palm-Sunday, a term applied in tha Church to the 
last Sunday before Raster, which oelcbrates Christ’s 
entry iuto Jerusalem, when'palms were strewn before 
him. In former times it was tbe custom to draw a 
wooden ass in procession, beouose our Saviour entered 
the city of Jerusalem riding on an ass; but now that 
ceremony is discontinued. Palm-Sunday is still cele¬ 
brated with great solemnity by the Homan Catholics, 
the churches of whom are deoorated sod strewn with 
brunches of palm. 

Palo de Vaca. (Set Bbosiucu.) 

Palsy. (See Paralysis.) 

Pamphlet, pim'-Jlet , a small book consisting of 
sheets stitched together and sold unbound. The 
English pamphlet, is synonymous with tha French Arc- 
chare and tlie German Plageohrift, as they oil menu 
publications that are merely written for the moment 
anil for immediate effect. In the lost century, and 
earlier, political pamphlets were common enough in 
England, and were expressive of the different efforts 
made by parties aud sects to overthrow esah other : 
whence they are of much service to the historian of 
those times, who must, however, use them with great 
caution. In France and Germany they are still 
very general; but they have now fallen almost into 
disuse in Eugland. 

Pan ax , piin’-tVa (Or. pan, all; ako», remedy), in 
Bot., a gen. of tbe nat. ord. Aralinctee. The species 
P. Schhnenif produces tho root called Asiatic ginseng, 
which is so highly prised by tbe Chineeeo* s stimulant 
and aphrodisiac, that they will sometimes give for it 
its weight in gold. It to not mush valued ta Huropfr, 
The root of P. ymugagfoUum, • North-American 
species, has similar properties. 

Pancreas, pM-kre-ii* (Gr. pan, all, sod hum, 
flesh), in Anat., is a single glandular organ, situated: 
trausversely serosa the upper part of the abdomen, at 
tho posterior port of the epigastric region, about op 
a level with the lest dorsal vertebra. .It is of an ir¬ 
regular elongated form, (torn six to Might inohesSa 
length, on inob and a half in breadth, ana frem'h*lf»n 
inch to an iuoh think. Tbe right extremity or head' i* 
carved upon itself fans above downward* end is 
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embraced by the concavity of. the touwai It* 
body taper* toward* ita left extremity, where it form* 
»tail tenotoatinK at the splaen. The panereatio duot 
extends Gram left to «toht through the aabataneo of 
the pancreas, giving off nos crone branches, and ter¬ 
minating in the common ebowdiodnet, which conducts 
ita secretions to tha duodenum. In structure. the 
pancreas closely resembles the salivary glands, but it 
is looser and softer in texture; and the fluid secreted 
ie.almoft identical with saliva. Its objeot is believed 
to he to reduce fatty matters to the atato of an emul¬ 
sion, and titoreby promote their absorption by the 
laoteals. The amount daily secreted by man is from 
five to seven ounces, and it is most abundant at the 
commencement of digestion. Its importance is evident 
from the fact that it is found in all vertebrates, whether 
carnivorous or herbivorous. 

PaWDAnackik, pie-dun-ai'-ee-c, in Hot,, the Screw- 
pine fatn., a net. ord. of Monocotyledonea, sub-class 
Petaloidea, consisting of tropical palin-like trees and 
abrubs. The leaves are sheathing, imbricated, and 
spirally arranged in three roars, simple or piunate. 
Flowers unisexual or polygamous, numerous, ar¬ 
ranged on a spadix, with numerous spathaueous bracts. 
Perianth absent or scaly. Stamens numerous; anthers 
2 —4-col led; ovaries l-uelled; ovules military or nunier- 
one, on parietal placentas, fruit consisting of a number 
of 1-seeded fibrous drupes, or of many-colled, many- 
eeeded berries-, ombrvo minute, solid, at tha base of 
fleshy albumen. There are 24 genera and about 75 j 
species, hi one possess any very active properties. 
The genus Pandav lie has edible seeds. The jiuce 
which flows from the wounded spadices of Am»«, when 
fermented, furnishes u kind of wine. The fruit ol 
NinafnUieane it the atap ot India. The unexpended 
leaves of Cariudovica pulmata furnish tho matcriul 
employed in tho manufacture of Panama bate. 

Eaxszax Pirns, pan'-dc-in, an ancient wind in¬ 
strument of music, consisting of a number of reeds of 
progressive lengths joined together, said to have been 
invented by the god Pan; hence its name. 

Pandects. {See J vhmux'b Coos.) 

Pandit. (See Pundit.) 

Iivsucie, pnn-jc-iu'-ae-e, in Bot., a small nut. ord. 
of arborescent unisexual plants, nearly allied to Papaya- 
cue, but dillbriug principally in being polypetulous, 
and iu tho fertile flowers having as many scales as 
there aropetnls. There are two genera and lour species, 
natives exclusively of the hotter parts of India. They 
are til more or less poisonous; but tho seeds of one 
species, Pmigium eduie, after being bodod and soaked, 
are used for flavouring curry. 

Paviodm, p6id-e-ku.ru, in Rot., a gen. of Grasses, 
including several useful species. P. mUiaeeum yields 
the grain called Indian millet, the awrvw, and Lttdi- 
kmne of the Past. P. epectahile, a Brasilian species, 
attains the height ol six isct or more, and is an ox- 
0*11 eut fodder grass. It is commonly known as Angola- 
grass. P. jiimentorum is anothc lodder-plant, known 
as Gaiaea-graas. P. pilomti n yields the groin called 
bhmdlie in India. The grain of P. fmaentuceum is 
used in the Deecon under the name of thamoola. 

fuosuu, pBn-o-ra'-aa (Gr. pan, all ,* orama, a 
view), a large picture, generally of a town or land¬ 
scape, so construoted that a spectator in the centre 
of the room can have a complete view of the objects 
repres e n t e d . This ingenious contrivance was invented 
by an English BTtist, Robert Baker, about 1701; it 
was painted m dulemper, or similarly to the mode em¬ 
ployed in scene-painting. The panorama forms the 
ammoe of a hollow cylinder or rotunda, in the centre 
of which ia a detached ciroular platform for tbe spec¬ 
tators, covered over-head, to conceal tbe daylight; 
thus increasing tbe illusion and adding greater etteot 
to tbe picture. The latter is painted on caavaa like 
the soaoea of a theatre. In painting a panorama, the 
artist must take from a high point an accurate plan of 
tha whole surrounding mcnery as for as tha eye cun 
teach. The gnat objects to be aimed at in panoramas 


into France, aim panoramic view* of a gnat number 
or cities and .natural scents have been exhibited of 
late year* to this and other countries. Tfcedfonwm 
differ* samewhatfocm the igcnorama- (8m DiObaxa.) 
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PuRtssuv, or Stimsun, pin'-bi-yrttf (Gr. 
pan, til, and yrapho, I writs), an instrument by which 
drawings, maps, and plans can be espied, reduced, or 
enlarged. It ia formed of a rhombus made of jointed 
brass and wood, two of whose' lews at tbe nibs stretch 
out in the form of an isosceles tnaatimfe double their 
length. One of these legs is divided to correspond 
proportionately to a division in one of tbe other aids* 
of the rhombus, and at the point in tbe latter a pencil 
is fixed to mark the copy, while a tracer at the ex¬ 
tremity of the other elongated side, or leg, goes over 
tbe original plan. By these means, a copy can be ob¬ 
tained of the original, nearly geometrically comet, 
either on a similar, an enlarged, or on a reduced 
scale. 

Pantaloon, pan-ta-loon 1 (Ital. petitions, Yt. 

Ion), cue of the chief actors tin a pantomime, who 
plays the part of foil to the clown, to display his witti¬ 
cisms upon. The name is derived from one of the 
masks ui Italian oomedy.'who was dressed in wide, long 
garments similar to those wbioh the modem pantaloon 
wears. (.See Pantomime.) 

Pantheism, pun'-ike-tsm (Gr. pea, til, and fibre*, 
God), is a system of philosophical speculation or re¬ 
ligion* belief, which aflirms that all existence, material 
and spiritual, is only modifications of one eternal stif- 
exisluut substance, which it calls God. The word pan¬ 
theism was first used in its present signification by 
Tolatid m 1705, and nsociuty was formed who took the 
name of Pantheists, because they protested worship of 
all nature an their deity. Pantheism, however; hod ex¬ 
isted from tlie earliest times, hut was olassed under the 
general name of atheism. It is to he found in the 
most ancient records ol the race, apart from Scripture. 
The Vedio writings of tbe Hindus are pervaded with 
pantheism; their innumerable host of gods being re¬ 
garded as emanatious of the primeval and unchange¬ 
able ; w bile in the opposing system of Buddhism, 
tho iiual objoct of aspiration is tho absorption of 
man iu the great eternal Unbstanoo. Passing Aram 
India, to Greece, we find pantheism to prevail to 
various of the philosophic system* there. Anuxi- 
mender of Miletus (n.o. 611—647) is regarded aa 
tho father of tin* pantheistic tendencies of Greek 
speculation, and with him began tho disposition to 
develop tho universe from one grand indeterminate 
abstraction. Ho was followed by tbe Pythagoreans 
and Eleatics. (See Gamut PniLOBorux.) Many of 
t he Neo-Platonists adopted a system of pantheism; and 
it also found a place among tne Gnostics. In the 7th 
ccutury, John scotus Erigena, a man of greatleorniug 
and original genius, advocated pantheism, and main¬ 
tained that “ all n inch is truly said to be i* God alone ;‘* 
“that everything is God," and “God is everything." 
In the lath century pantheism reappears in the specu¬ 
lations of Auiabrio do'Benu and David do Dinante. 
Giordano Bruno, who was burned as a heretic at Roma 
in I MOO, may be rrgarded as the precursor of Benedict 
Spinoza in the history of modern,pantheism. .The 
latter, however, is tho one with whose name panthe¬ 
ism w most commonly associated, and whose system is 
the most able and philosophic that has ever spnesred. 
It is elaborated in his great work the " Ethics," to 
which he bas attempted to deduce, mathematically, 
from the knowledge of God, the fundamental laws of 
morality and the principles that should regulate human 
life, lo true geometric fashion, he begum by laying 
down a series of definitions and axioms, from widenb* 
proceeds to evolve, demonstratively, to a set of theo¬ 
rems, each depending on what ha* gone before, bis en¬ 
tire scheme ot God and the world. According t e him, 
there can only be one existing substance, wfooh-faea 
two modes or properties,—thought nod extension; nod 
that of one or both of these til thing* consist] so that 
they are modification* of tha one infinite eabatanoe, 
which is Deity. All things sre modes of extemjon, *11 
thoughts ore modes of thought., This dsfarfo not * 
conscious oe intelligent individual; hut whatever of 
mental faculties it pos s ess es can only ha tbe aggtftgsto 
of the mental powers and asttons of tte toouanerabfe' 
beings that possess inteQigenOe, Death fc- toff he#- 
turning into tho infltito whole, and, coaaeoaeatiy, 
there m no fetor* state. Knob Ms beshstid-ajititiig 
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tian* . from tb 
Xte-’iMdMB I 
«n pantheistic. (Su Gfwmiv ■twHosam.) "Tbe. 
total Mwbood of »U pantheistic system* may bo esta¬ 
blished both direetiy and indirectly i dbrootty (l) from 
itemmapplfoation of tho laws of thought, and (2) from 
Itewfoteting, in limine, tho- original data of conscious- 


stemmepplfention of tho law* of thought, and (2) from 
Itewleiating, in limine, tho-original data of conscious- 
Mftl indirectly; jSjfrom it* virtually contradicting tba 
imigMtttal and moral eonseiouaneM of mankind, and 
(4) trout ito rendering religion impossible/' It w de- 
etoUgtiTOOf allre%. v iWorship;" for, intlie first place, 
lift fed of the pantheist is not the Deity before whom 
human'nature feels constrained to bowand " in the 
secoad plape, if all things, and myself among the rest, 
ora properly God, what room is there for worship ? 
Hotr,pan God bn said to worship himself/’ — Kof. 
llx«yclop<ttUii Hritemnica. 

fjlKZBia, pin'-ther (Qt. panther), Fe.H» Par due, 
a largO quadruped, measuring about six feet and a half 
from nose to toil, and belonging to tbe order Fiatu.* 


and white ‘beneath, With nix or erven rows of black 
•puts mi its flanks. In some, the ground of the fur is 
black, with spots of a deeper colour; but they are not 
» distinct species. Tbe tail is about the length of the 
body deprived of the head. The panther much re¬ 
sembles the leopard; and, indeed, the two species 
have been often 'confounded together, as no naturalist 
' in early times ere* seems to have taken the trouble to 
pciht oUt the difference between the two animals. 
Awarding to Mr. Swainson, in his work entitled 
"Jkuimel* in Menageries,'' “the leopard, as defined 
hy Mnjor Smith, when compared with tho jaguar and 
panther Of naturalists, is uniformly of a paler 
yellowish odour, rather smaller, and the dots rose, 
formed, or consisting of several dots, partially united 
into a circular figure in some instances, and into 
quadrangular, triangular, or other Jess determinate 
forme, in others: thero are also several single isolated 
black spot*, which more especially occur on the 
outside w tbe limbs. The panther, according to Pro. 
lessor Lightemtabi, of Berlin, " resembles the jaguar in 
having the same amber of rows of spots, hut is 
distittguiibBd by having no small dots on the dorsal 
line.’' But as Major Smith observes, "it does not 
'‘at full spots on the dorsal line always make 
a SpBciflo character of th* jaguar; and the Asiatic 
leopard is sometimes distinguished by this peculiarity, 
i booth it dew not in other respects resemble the 
Animal. Whan, therefore, it is said that the 
poothermaoh resembles tbe jaguar, it is always to be 
strongly suspected that the type whence the observe- 
tioae have Men token Is u reality an American 
animal," The panthers need to be exhibited in Home 
iu large numbers bn tba occasion of the celebration of 
coy triumphal procession ; and hence it appears that 
theywerelfer more numerous in the days of antiquity 
tkaafo the present time. Pompey is said to have 
exhibited five hundred and ten, while Angus tus Casar 


test ■ 

Utiwa- thousand ■ female danders' 
atngen, wftb-th* master* of the 
limb was the popalar foranr wdri 
4n nttmaoYiaiKmty, whan all strange* 
hum the' city, -ftte merit of eontribfttii* 
pleasures exempted them fthe SO tors] from „ . 
widen was striefiy executed agetapt the professors 
the liberal art*' (chap, xxxi., jl . d , 408). In these 
representations the pantomimes became low whd de¬ 
graded in character to ipere wantonnws, and sqmO 
ancient authors ascribe the decadence of Home as 
owing in part to thplr influence. In the -Italian 
masks a trace of tho old performance caa,be found, 
and most of tho character* which we now use in. pan¬ 
tomime were then embodied, (fee Duiti.) In tbe 
modern pantomime, the jesters are, to aome extent, 
permittee (house of dialogue; and the ballet, which 
formed such an important port in its performance on 
the Uoman stage, is still retained. The pantomimes 
of the present day, however, appear to depend mom 
upon the burlesques which precede them, and soeme 
effect, than on the legitimate interpretation of the word 
pantomime. 

Pamct. (See Bon - CteraoMciBii.) 

Papavkb, pit-poi'•*, /-, in Bot., the Poppy, a gen. of 
plants belonging to thu nit. ora, Papaxeracta. The 
species P. nomniferitm, the garden or white poppy, 
furnishes the valuable drug opium, need so largely in 
medicine, and as a narcotic indulgence. Opium is ob¬ 
tained b'y making incieions into the unripe aapeates, 
and iusnissating the milky juice which erodes from 
them. P. Ilham, the common red or corn poppy, is 
found in oornfields and on roadsides throughout 
Europe. Its scarlet petals are officinal in our pharma- 
copcrias, being used to prepare a syrup, whion is sup¬ 
posed to have some slight narcotio properties, but 
which is probably useful only as a colouring ingredient. 
Many speoies and varieties of poppy are cultivated id 
our gardens. 


with a milky juice. Leaves alternate and exetipolate. 
Padunoles I-flowered; flowers regular end symme¬ 
trical. Oatyx and corolla with a binary or ternary 
arrangement Of their parts, deciduous,. hypogynons. 
Stamens numerous, hypogynous. Ovary compound, 
1-celled, with parietal jkcontsa, end stigmas opposite 
to the placentas. Fruit l-uolled. Seeds numerou*,*lbn- 
minous. Tho plants of this order axe in almost all 
eases characterised by well-marked naroette 'peeper* 
ties; nearly two-tbirda of them are native* ttf, 
and are mostly annuals. Then® are U 
























































in their xnanuftcture, and are upplied 
th mnoh advantage to various purposes. One kind 
especially is particularly celebrated for affording 
the dearest and most delicate impressions from 
copperplates, which are generally termed India 
prooft. Tho delicate and fragile substance, impro¬ 
perly called rice-paper, consists of the inner mem¬ 
brane of the bread-fruit tree. The exact time when 
the manufacture of paper was first introduced iuto 
Europe seems to be a matter of considerable uncer¬ 
tainty. It would appear that the Arabians, in the 7lh 
century, had discovered, or learned from the Chinese, 
the Art of making paper from cotton; and they seem 
to bare carried the art into Spain, where they not only 
inode paper from cotton, but from linen and hemp 
also. In England, the first paper manufacturer seems 
to bare been a person called Tate, who had a mill ut 
Hertford early in tho lflth century.^ Another mill was 
established in.1588, at Hartford, in Kent, by John Spiel- 
man, for which he was afterwards knighted by Queen 
Eliiuheth, who also granted him a license " for the 
ads gathering, for ten years, of all rags, &c„ necessary 
for the making of such paper." Up to that time our 
principal supplies of paper bad been from Franco and 
Holland. The making of paper progressed very little 
till 1713, when Thomas Watson, a stationer, introduced 
some foreign improvements which gave an impulse to 
the manufacture. Tho heavy duty, however, retarded 
the manufacture, end-only very common "paper, used 
for wrapping, was made in this country. About 1770, 


the stuff, and lilts it up again 
shakes it to distribute the stuff regularly, attd the 
water draius off through the wire-cloth. Laying the 
mould on the idgeof the! vat, he then takes off the 
deckle and applies it to another mould. Another work- 
man, called a courier, takes up the mould alter it has 
been allowed to drain for a few minutes, and deposits 
the layer of pulp upon a felt, or piece of woollen doth. 
Thus the two workmen go on tul they have produced 
u lllo of shoots called a pott, and containing sis or eight 
quires. These sheets, together with their felts, Aft then 
placed in tho vat-prcai, and subjected to. strong pressure, 
in order to rid them of superfluous water and to .give 
solidity "and firmness to tho paper. After tb'B, the felts 
aro removed, the shertn pressed tby themselves and 

l __a. . .3_:___ — a _X-_ it_ mil. 
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veiling in the suite of the British ambassador iu Hoi- 
laud, where the beet papers were then made, acquired 
the information whiph enabled him to effect great im¬ 
provements in the manufacture of paper. Any fibrous 
substance maybe used in the making of paper. In a 
book written by a German (51. Schillers), aa early as 
177 -., there one sixty specimens or paper mode from 
different materials. Amongst the substances used aro 
•the barks of the willow, beech, aspen, hawthorn, litno, 
nad mulberry; the down of the osclepins, the catkins 
of black poplar, and the tendrils of the vine; the staikB 
of the nettle, mugwort, thistle, bryony, clematis, and 
lily i oabboge-Btauu, fir-cones, moss, potatoes, wood- 
shavings ana sawdust. Paper has also been mode from 
Straw, rice, hop-bine, liquorioo-root, the stulkB of 
the mttSow,aod the huskB of Indian corn. In poper- 
mnking, the combination of flexible fibres by which the 
paper is produced, depends on}the minute division of 
the fibres and their suWqueut cohesion. In making 
paper from linen and cotton rags, these materials are 
Erst sorted and outvie to small pieces. This is princi¬ 
pally done by women, each of whom is provided with 
»large knife to eat the rags. When cut, the rags are 
thrown into five* ortU compartments in a large chest, 
according to their qualities- The finest linen rags are 
need for the best writing-paper; but cotton, as well ss 
linen rags, ore used for printing-paper. In the next 

E roeess the rags are washed, and afterwards bleached 
y the action of chlorine, -either a* a gas or in the form 
et bleeehing-powder ichloride of lime). The washed 
fags atg than subjected to the action of a revolving 
cyhnrier, the surface of which tofiumished with a num¬ 
ber of sharp teeth or cutters, sopiatod ssfoset against 
other cutters placed beneath,th* cylinder, for several 
hours the rags are kept immersed to water and sub- 
jested to the action of these vdtmm theyare divided 
minutely sod reduced to a. thin nolo. During this 
* process chloride of lintels mined with the water, which 


mg paper is sized in the pulp. After drying, a large 
pile of paper is made and pressed with great force. It 
is then taken down, sheet by sheet, mi made into a 
Iresh pile, which is again pressed. Bjf this Operation, 
which is called purling, the sheets are rendered, very 
flat and stnootb. For the best paper this proetsk fo 
repeated two or threotimes. The pspirie then counted 
into quires, and packed up into reams, The slow and 
difficult process of making separate sheets of-paper by 
bund lia-i been greatly superseded 'by the introduction 
of machinery at the close of last Obntury. M. Robert,- 
a workman in the employ of M. Didst, at e-paper-mill 
in Franco, invented a machine for making continuous 
paper. In 1801 , tho invention was introduced iuto 
England by M. Didot, and tbrfeff years afterwards 
came into successful operation at p paper-mill in Hert¬ 
fordshire. From thut period, machinery for paper 
manufacture rapidly improved. The paper-machine, 
as a general rule, nt constructed in such a manner aa 
to imitate, and iu some respects improve, tha processes 
used in making paper bf baud. Its Chief advantages, 
however, are, that paper can be mfde of snypracticai 
sizc und «i-li great rapidity. From the vat tnepulp is 
made to flow into a wire frame or sifter, which stoves 
rapidly up and down, so as to hold haok ahV knots or 
unsuitable substances. The strained pulp then panes 
over a ledge iu a regular and uniform Stream, 'flowing 
upon an endless web of wire gauzo which presents an 
uninterrupted aurfuco several feet in length. The 
movement of the web is so regulated ai to-detsnniw 
the thickness of the paper; while to the epnrCwCh* 
shaking motion from side to side is given, which not 
only set Tea to spread the pulp evenly, bat ate assists 
in draining the superfluous miter trough,the wire 


is seized by a pair of rollers, between whidi It isjnpUed'; 
then passing up another inclined {date of lelt/fr is 
again pressed between rollers, ’ftte ptlp tothtU con¬ 
verted into paper, and by pasting it ever the surface 
of aoveral smooth eylin/krs, heated -by ,sts*», It to 


to introduced upon the wire ,web at tote end of the 
machinery, and delivered in the rtete of ttotfset ptogr 
at the other end in the space of three or four 
Among the English paper-makers who have introdssjsd ‘ 
valuable improvements to peper-mschisse, may be 
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Paper-himgtnga 


mentioned Barrett, Hollingworth, Ibotton, Taylor, 
and Wilk*. Manufactured paper, independently or 


the venom kinds, soeh as blotting-paper, filtering- 
paper, and the like, may be divided into three dims- 
- ■ ■’ dating, and wrapping. 

classe*,—cream wove, 
allow wove, bine wove, cream laid and bine laid. 
i*rinting-paper is of two kinds,—laid and wove; and 
there are four kinda ofwTapping-paper,—blue, purple, 
brawn, and wbited-brown. In a work by Ur. H. Her¬ 
ring, the different sines and nantes of writing, drawing, 
printing, and wrapping papers are arranged in ‘two 
graupa, according to tbeir fineness or ooorseness. The 
following table shows the principal names and sizes of 
fine papers :— 


Inches. 

90t .18 by 124 

Foolscap .....17 „ 134 

Post ... IB} „ I 64 

Copy . 20 „ 16 

Large Post .20| „ 10} 

Medium Post .23 „ IN 

Sheet and third Foolscap. 23 ,, 13| 

Sheet and a half Foolscap.214 „ 134 

Double Foolscap. . 27 17 

Double Pot. 30 „ 25 

Double Post. 304 „ 10 

Double Crown.so „ 20 

Demy.20 „ 16} 

Printing Demy.. 224 „ 17 j 

Medium.22 ., 174 

Royal?..24 ” 111 

Printing Royal.25 „ 20 

SupeNltoyBi.27 „ 10 

Printing Super-lloya] .27 „ 21 

Imperial...30 ,, 22 

Elephant .28 „ 23 

Atlas.31 „ 20 

Columbia . 344 „ 23} 

Double Eiepheut. 40 „ 26} 

Antiquarian. 53 „ 31 

The coarser papers are similarly classified. 

There am many varieties in paper-making. Laos- 
paper, at it is called, is much used in making orna¬ 
mental work for fruit-baskets, bouquets, lamp-shades, 
print-borders, valentines, 4c. Plain surface-coloured 
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manufacture ere in Kent) theptaces next in importance 
are Hertfordshire and the neighbouring counties, Lan¬ 
cashire, and Devonshire. The chieffpaper-msking lo¬ 
calities in Scotland are is Lanark, Midlothian, and Alter* 
dean. Within the last few years, the abolition of the 
paper-duty gave rise to considerable dissuasion in par¬ 
liament. In I860, Mr. Gladstone, as chsnocUor 01 the 
Exchequer, moved the abolition of the duty, in con¬ 
nection with an extensive finanoial scheme, which in¬ 
cluded a commercial treaty with Franoe, Ac. The bill 
was passed by the House of Commons but rejected by 
the House of Lords. The only result at the time was 
the reduction of the duty on foreign paper from 2}d. 
per pound with 6 per eent. additional, to 14 & per 
pound with finer cent, additional. The duty was totally 
abolished in June, 1861, by the statute 24 Viot. c. 20. 

Finn MacHg.pdp'-e-otMdsh-ai, literally, moistened 
paper, is the French term applied to a preparation of 
paper of which many articles are made, both in Eng¬ 
land and on the continent. Papier macht it made in 
two different ways. In the first it isformed by pasting 
different layers or thicknesses of paper together, and 
in the second, by grinding the substance of the paper 
into a pulp and pressing it into moulds. Trays, milt, 
boards, and other artiotes which require n flat surfaoe, 
are made by the 'Irst plan: the paper, after being 
glued together, i« biected to so great a power, that 
the different strx'i* become as one ( after whioh it is 
polished by meani of,—first, a coating of lamp-blaek 
and size, and then by the application of a peculiar 
varnish formed of turpentine boiled down until it 
becomes black, and mixed with powdered amber. 
The second, or pulp process, of this manufacture, ie 
adapted for mouldings, ornaments to ceilings, and 
other things for whioh that formed on the that prin¬ 
ciple would bo unfit. The pulp is composed of cuttings 
of ooarso paper boiled in water and beaten in a mor¬ 
tar till the mass assumes the consistence of pastes 
when it is boiled in size or gum-arabic to give it con¬ 
sistency. After this, it is poured into the moulds, 
and a counter-mould is employed so as to make the 
cast merely a crust or shell, as in planter and compo¬ 
sition ornaments. It is recorded that a novel use net 
been made of papier-macbd, at a church has been bnilt 
entirely of the article in Norway, capable of-bolding 
nearly a thousand persons. The papier.machd. it is 
said, was made waterproof, and also fire-proof, by an 
- 1 lime alaked with wt 




papers ore also mush used by bookbinders, printers, and white of egg. Papier-maohd is now generally use 
buttonmakers, confectioners, Ao. Gilt, silvered, and for ornamental purposes instead of plaster or compo- 
— ' - 1 - J -— J * sites, as it is adapted for obtaining oaats of nearly 


coloured papers are also Isrgely produced. Of late 
years groat ingenuity bas been directed towards the 


manufacture of paper collars, shirt-fronts, wristbands, 
and even hate and ladies* bonnets. These flimsy imita¬ 
tions seem,however, to have gamed what they deserved, 
—the stamp of vnlgarity.— Stf. Ure’s Dictionary of 
Arte, Manufactures, and Miner, and The Varieties and 
Setative Values ef Paper, by Kichard Herring. 

Par su-Hahchw os.—Coloured papers were first used 


to ornament the walls of rooms by the English, who 
copied the art from the Chinese, amongst whom it has 
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PAPILIOWAOSJB, pH-piLgo-nai'-te-e (Let; papilla, a 
butterfly, from the resemblance whioh the flowers 



f AriLlOnrox, pa-pvi-yo-m -ae (lias, papilio, a but¬ 
terfly), a gen. and fam. of Ispidopteroue insects, 
belonging to the section of the olast termed Df. 
urna. This family is the only one which, in the ex¬ 
terior margin of the inferior wince, does not present 
a rigid scaly appendage, or bridle, for retaining the 
two superior ones. These latter, and even the former, 
most frequently are raised perpendicularly when the 
insect is at rest. The antennas are sometimes termi¬ 
nated by a globnliform inflation or little club, and an 
sometimes almost of equal thickness throughout, or 
even more slender, and form a hooked point at tke ex¬ 
tremity. Acoordingto Gorier, thepapiliones properly ao 
called, or those belonging to the Lfawaan division of 
the Sqnitee, are connected by ope extremity of the 


years, the quantity of paper n 
Britain averaged about303 millions of pounds. Of this 
quantity about one-twelfth was exported, and the rest 
MMtmu&ed at homs. The head-quarters of fit* paper J The 


always fotrapodoes; consequently, wo 






















































































UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Papist 


should begin with those of wbieh the caterpillar* ere 
naked or nearly io, and generally bifid at the posterior 
extremity j and then we should work up to atw that 
•re epinone. The greater variety of the PapUumida 
are tropical; and bat one has been fonnd in England, 
•—the Papilio Machaon. (Am Bimini,) 

Pa pi st, pai'gtitt (Ital, pope, pope), a term which bat 
long been used in England to denote a follower of the 
Soman Catholic Church. 

Pappus, pipt-pu « (Gr. pappo» t old man or grand¬ 
father,—hsnce a substance resembling grey hairs), a 
term applied in hot, to the calyx of CompotUa, It 
generally exists in the rudimentary stage of a cap or 
apparently membranous coronet. In some plant# it is 
formed ofslender haire. (See Aigbbt.) 

Pafybub, pi-pi'-rut (Lat.), in Bot., a gen. of the 
nat. ord. Ct/veraeta, the Sedges. P. antiquorum, the 
bulrush of the Nile, is celebrated on aeoonnt of tho 
•oft cellular substance in the interior of its stems hav¬ 
ing been in common use by the ancients for making a 
kind of paper. The usee of the papyrus were not con¬ 
fined to the making of paper alone, but it was also 
used for making sail-cloth, cordage, and wearing appa¬ 
rel. At the present day it is still used for some of 
these > purposes. In Abyssinia boats are also made by 
weaving the stems closely together, and covering them 
with a sort of resinous matter. The roots are also em¬ 
ployed for fuel. Its most ancient and important nse, 
however, was for the manufacture of paper. (See Pa¬ 
ps*. Packs Mahufactcbk.) P. *>cula, a Sicilian 
■species, had likewise been employed for making paper. 
P. corymboint is extensively used in India for the mu 
nufacture of the celebrated Indian matting. 

Pabablb, par'-d-bl (from the Creek paraballo, I com' 
pare), an allegorical representation of -nettling real 
or apparent in life, from which amoral is drawn for in¬ 
struction. In Khet. tho word simply means a com¬ 
parison ; but it has gained, by onstom, a particular 
meaning. In the parables of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment, for instance, we find a moral or religious truth 
conveyed by tho recital of short teles, in which we find 
the objects of hidden sense represented distinctly by 
parallol types in the external narrative, so as not to be 
mistaken. Amongst German authors, Herder and 
Krummacher have especially distinguished themselves 
by parablo-writing ; but nowhere do wo find such Bimi¬ 
les drawn and truth conveyed by typical objects us in 
the Scriptures. 

Parabola. (See Coktc Skctiohb.) 

Pasachutb, pir-a-thuta' (Gr. para, against; Fr. 
chute, fall), an instrument made of silk, and shaped 
like an umbrella, by means of which aeronauts cun 
descend from a balloon at a great height down to the 
earth in safety. Blanchard made the first successful 
attempt at descent with a parachute, and other aero¬ 
nauts nave tried it after him; but it is so perilous that 
few have ventured in it with safety. Garnerin invented 
a peculiar form of parachute, but it does not appear to 
have been muob adopted. 

Fax Asian, pir'-i-dim (Or. paradeigma, an example), 
in Gram,, means the example of a verb conjugated id 
the vocal moods, tenses, and persons. In Khet., how¬ 
ever, it means a representation or illustration, as a 
fable or parable. Amongst early writers of theology, 
those were termed Paradigmatict who wrote the lives 
of religious persons at exsmples of Christian holiness 
for the people at large. 

Pabadisk, pdri-a-dise, a word generally applied to the 
garden of Eden, in whioh our first parents dwelt. The 
name is of oriental origin, and denotes the parks and 
pleasure-grounds of the Persian monarch*, according 
to Xenophon. The term is also applied to the fbture 
state of eternal bliss, and is synonymous with heaven. 


Paralysis 



nature. Its mostabnndiuitsonroeu, however. Bog¬ 
head coal, from which it is now extracted in enormous 
quantities for tho manufacture of candles, whioh are 
superior in every Vay to thoaesaade of the finest wax 
or the finest stoano acid. It is a white, hard, tranalu* 
eent body, melting at lKF, burning with a bright white 
flame. It is insoluble in water, bat is readily dissolved 
by aloohol and ethar. It is onaotod on br the strongest 
mineral acids, chlorine, or the alkalies; hence its name, 


from panes* qfbm, without affinity. From frosting no 
compounds with nay known substance, its atomic con* 
stitution cannot bn determined) it contains, however, 
equal atomio proportions of oarbon and hydrogen, 

PABASrisOiL.in Manuf.—ThoimuimpAble varieties 
of burning oils sold under this name CMslst of a mix¬ 
ture of morn or less volatile hydrocarbon oils contain¬ 
ing paraffin in solution. They am obtained from the 
erude coal oils by distillation, and often contain hy¬ 
drocarbons whioh are volatile at comparatively low 
temperatures. Snob oil* are utterly unfit for um, being 
dangerous in the extreme. Crude coal oil* contain 
hydrocarbons that are volatile at temperatures vary¬ 
ing from 80° to 600°. By careful fractional distilla¬ 
tion, they ere separated into machinery oil and burning 
oil, whioh should be again distilled by steam at • low 
temperature to insure the separation of Its dangerously 
volatile constituents. It is the neglect of this last 
operation that has oausad such lamentable sooidents 
through the nse of these otherwise valuable products. 
Mr. W. B. Tegetmeier, an eminent autiwity on the 
subject, recommends purchasers of these oils to test 
them by pouring# few drops on a board and applying 
a lighted match. If tho oil lights readily and continues 
to burn, it is unfit for use. If it mates to burn as soon 
as the matoh is withdrawn, it may be considered safe. 
The lighter oils, so inisobievous when allowedto remain 
with the oils used for burning, form, when carefoSy 
separated, an exeellent substitute for turpentine, sutd 
the very lightest are said to act as valuable anesthetics. 
(Sen PBTBOLBUB.) 

P asaobapu, piir'-i-graf (Gr. para, by the side of, 
and grapho, I write), in modern orthography signifies 
a small subdivision of a connected discourse. Fan- 
graphs are generally distinguished by a break la Ike 
lines, or somotimet by the sign If. ' 

Faballax, pHr'-aUttkt (Gr. parallaxii, aberration), 
a term used in Astron.,signifringthe change of plaaein 
a heavenly body in oonaequence of being viewed from 
different points. The difference between the jplaoe of 
u celestial body as seen from the surface and from tho 
centre of the earth at the same instant is called tho 
diurnal parallax. The change of place in a celestial 
body in consequence of being viewed from tho opposite 
extremities of tho earth's orbit is called the annual 
parallax. It is from tho parallax in the abstract that 
»« derive all our knowledge of the distance and mag¬ 
nitude of the bodice which are visible in the heavens. 
The determination of the annua] parallax of the stars 
attracted the attention of astronomers upon the resto¬ 
ration of the true system of tho universe by Ooperniona. 

Paralysis, or Palsy, par-dl'.i-tit (Gr. paralutit, 
relaxation), in Med., is the loss of the natural power 
of sensation or. motion jin any part of the body. It is 
owing to some diseased condition of tho nsrvons 
system, cither of the brain or spinal oord, or of tho 
nerves. If the nerves of sensation or their centres be 
affected, tbe.-o will be loss of sensation; if of motion, 
then loss of motion; to the latter of whiok the tom 
paralysis is by some exclusively applied. Each of those 
kinds may again bo general or partial, or may have 
various degrees of Bovority. It may affect only one 
nerve or muscle, or it may affect a number. The moot 
usual form is when one aide or half of too body is de¬ 
prived of sensation or motion, or both, called hemlpUt» 
gia s paraphltgia is when the lower part of the body la 
paralyzed while the upper retains both sonsstioo sod 
motion; and general paralysis Ja when too low of ner¬ 
vous power extends over nearly every part of the twdy. 
In hemiphlogis, the teak of toe dnasee is one tide of 
the brain, usually tost opposite to too affected tide of 
the body j in paraphlegia, the leaioti is within the spinal 
cord; and whan more limited in extent, the " 
usually arises from some abnormal state of a p—u«»i«r 
nerve. Paralysis frequently follows apopk^lo attack!, 
and this usually in its most severe ana dangerous fa—n* 
Tho prognosis most bo looked on as extremely 
voarable whan too attack is sadden, toe paralysis so* 
tensive and complete, nod the loss of consdotuacae 
protracted; while, on tbe other hand, when the pans. 
Weis ad ranees gradually, there is more teuton, tonne 
for prolonged fife, if not for s complete nstaKUeiiM’ 
health. Among the other causes tost may give rias to 
paralysis, on various injuries and dteeaass of tbs )££ 
or spinal oord; as toaoun, iuflwuasUon, wtofqfJI in- 
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juries, to. When paralysis takes plaee without any hitanta of Pergeraua began to manufacture parchment 
previous apoplectic attack, the premonitory symptoms as a substitute; and tbeir library was formed of manu- 
are a general torpor or lassitude, occasional giddiness, scripts chiefly written on this material; whence it wss 
or a sente oC.weight and pain in the head, and loss of known among the Bomans as Pergametia, from which 
memory, men it is the result of injury of the spinal word the term parchment is supposed to have boaa. 
cord, then, of course, the paralysis takes place instantly, derived. The ancient Hebrews were in the habit or 
Paraplilegia sometimes lasts for many years without writing on tbe skins of animals as early as the reign of 
greatly interfering with any function except locomo- King David. Herodotus relates that the Ioniana, from 
Bon; but when it occurs during fevers and advances tbe earliest period, wrote upon tbe skins of shew and 
rapidly, it is of very sinister augury, especially if it goats from which tbe hair bad been scraped off; At 
involve the sphincter muscles erf the amis und bladder, the present day paachment is much used for charters 
Sometimes there is a gradual loss of power in the and other writings for which great durability is do- 
muscle or museles affected j and in many cases the loss siruble. 

ofpower is procodcd by sovoro pains intho part, cramps, J “ah nos, par'-don (Fr. pardomer), in Lsw, is de» 

a sense of numbness or tingling, and a curious frnling fined to bo “ an act of grace, which, proceeding from 
ofooldness. Paralysis is not a disease of itself, but tho power intrusted with the execution of tbe laws, 
only a sign of some disorder of the nervous system, exempts tho individual on whom it ib bestowed from 
probably at a distance from the pans affected. In the punishment which the law infiicts for a crime which 
each case, therefore, the cause of the disorder is to bo ho has committed." As used in the canon law, it 
investigated, and tho mode of treatment principally extends beyond the affairs of this world, being an in- 
directed to its removal. In very many oasos, however, dulgenee granted by the pope to supposed penitents, 
little can be done either in the way of cure or of allcvi- for remission of the pains of purgatory, wliioh they 
ation. Where, 119 in many cases, it ts owing to a do- have merited for the punishment ol' tbeir sins. Pardon 
ranged state of the general health, attention should, in is not an act of justice, but of grace. It necessarily 
the first instance, be directed to the beat mentis of re- implies guilt, and forgiveness must of course como 
establishing tins. With tins view, the bowels should from the one w’ is injured, and that in all slates is 
be kopt gently open, and light nourishing diet pre. tho sovereign, J ■ effect of 11 pardon is to make tho 
scribed; and tonic bitters, with, in some cases, small offender 11 now n in (novim homo), to acquit him of all 
doses of some preparation of iron, have been found use- corporal penalties and forfeitures annexed to tho 
ful. Beyond this, regard must Vie hud to the age ami olfonro, and not bo much to restore his former as to 
condition of the patient. If young aud of full habit, give him new credit and capacity. The statute 27 
blooding should be had recourse to, more particularly Henry VIII. e. 21, vested in the ting tho sole power 
if tho head be much affected, and this followed by pur- to pardon or remit any treasons or feloniei whatsoever, 
gativos. The quantity of blood drawn should always The crown can pardon in all case9 which concern 
Be regulated by the strength of the patient and the itself, or which it prosecutes for the public, except the 
degree in which the symptoms approach to those of offence or committing a man to prisou out of the 
apoplexy. If the patient be feeble and debilitated, tho realm, which, by the Habeas Corpus Act (31 Car. II, 
treatment should bo confined to purgatives; und in 0 . 2), is made a pririunuiro "incapable of any pardon 
both eases stimulants, both external und internal, ns Irom the crown.” Nor can the crown pardon where 
blisters, hot turpentine liniments, or electricity. In private justice is principally concerned in the pro- 
weakly habits warm bathing is sometimes found useful, sedition of offenders. A pardon may be made- 
PakJlfkt, plir'-ii-pet (Ital. puraprlto, from the Greek conditional. 
para, against, and petto, a breast), in Furl., a defence Pauknt awd Cim.n, pair'-ent.— Based on nature, 
or soroen on the extreme of a rampart or other work, the law recognizes certain rights and duties as subsist- 
serving to cover tlui soldiers and gnus from the enemy'u ing between parents and children. The first great 
fire. The improvements in rifled guns, and the results duty of parents towards their children is to provide 
of the present war in America (IHtti), render the sub- for their maintenance j and the statute law has made 
ject of the strength of stone fortresses one of consider- it compulsory ou all parents, whose circumstanoee 
able doubt. As a general rule, lioweier, the parapet enable them to do so, to provide a maintenance for 
should bo elgbteeu or tweuty feet thick, aud seven or their children, of whatever age, when in poverty, and 
eight feet high, when the onemv tins no command above unable, through infanrv, disease, or accident, to sup- 
tho battery j otherwise, it should be raised lngh enough port themselves. But 'only in such cases is the obliga¬ 
to-cover the men. Its length depends on the number tioii binding, and then only as regards necessaries; for 
of guns employed in the battery. In Arch., tho parapet no parent rs obliged to maintain idle and lazy children 
is a low or breast-high wall, raised on the brinks of in case and indolence. The poor-law compels the 
platform roofs, terraces, bridges, quays, &c., iu order father and mother, grandfather and grandmother, of 
to serve as a stay mid prevent accidents. poor persons not able to work, to maintain them at 

Ti.tii.ra, pHr'-.if (Gr, para, near, and apfn, I touch), their own charges, if of sufficient ability; and if a 
if a particular character, knot , or flourish, which people parent runs away and leaves his children, the chnreh- 
habituate themselves to make always in tin- same man- wardens aud overseers of the parish shall, upon ob- 
per at the end of their name, to prevent their signa- t,doing an order of tho magistrates foy the purpose, 
turea from being counterfeited. Sometimes the paraph seize his routs, goods, and chattels, and dispose of 
is placed by itself, instead of a signature. The paraph them towards their relief. Tbe next duty of parents 
of the kings of France in former times used to bn a townrds their children is protection, a dnty rather per- 
grate, which the secretaries always placed before their mitred than enjoined bylaw. A parent may maintain 
own in all letters, to. The term is seldom used except and uphold his children in their lawful suits without 
in reference to law and diplomacy. being guilty of tbe legal crime of maintaining quarrels. 

Eabchmxmt, parUh’.mtnt,' * term given to the skins A father is, generally speaking, guardian to hie infant 
of sheep and goats prepared and rendered fit for children and though thiB right ceases in Borne in- 
writing upon. This is done by steeping the skins in stances and for some purposes at fourteen, be is always- 
pits impregnated with lime, stretching them upon entitled, in his parental capacity, to the control of 
names, aud redneing them by scraping and paring their persons until the age of twenty-one. The last 
with sharp instruments. Pulverized chalk is rubbed dnty of parents to tbeir children is that of giving them 
op with a pumice-stone, which smooths and softens the an education suitable to their station in lue, which is 
skin, and improves tho colour. After being reduced rather a moral than a legal duty. A father may oor- 
to half its original thickness, it is smoothed and dried rect his infant child in a reasonable manner, for this is 
for use. Vellum, a similar substance, is made from for the banefit of his edacation; and his consent to 
the skins of young calves. Next to papyrus, the skins tho marriage of his child, if under age, is also ro¬ 
of animals iu the form of parchment formed the most quired. The mother has no legal power over the child 
extensive substance for writing upon among the during thn father's lifetime (except that by 2 A 9 Viet, 
undents. About 200 n.o., when Xumenes or Attains c. 54, the lord ohancellor or master' of the Rolls may, 
was desirous to found a library at Fergamns that upon the mother's petition, mrfke an order ou the 
should rival, if not excel, that at Alexandria, the king father to deliver to her the onstody of a child within 
of Egypt at the time, being jealotu, prohibited the seven years of ogs, After the father’s death, she is 
exportation of papyrus. Ou this account, the inha- entitled to the custody of the infant until twenty-one. * 
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The father may delegate part of his parental authority 
during his life to the tutor or schoolmaster of bis child, 
who is thou in toco parentu, and has such a power of 
the parent committed to his charge—ris., that of 
restraint and correction—as may he necessary to 
answer the purposes for which he is employed. The 
duties of children to their psrents are submission and 
obedience during minority, and honour and reverence 
ever after. Those who have sustained and educated 
their offspring are entitled in return to be supported 
by that offspring, in ease they stand in need ot assist¬ 
ance. The misbehaviour of the parent does not relieve 
a son of his duty; for lie is equally bound to main¬ 
tain and provide lor a wicked and unnatural progenitor 
as for one who has shown the greatest tenderness and 
parental duty, and is equally justifiable in defending 
the person or maintaining the cause or suit of a bad 
parent, as of s good one. 

I’anr vTiiKSis, piir-tn'-ihe-iii (Or. para, near, rn, and 
tithemi, I place), a sentence, or certain words inserted 
in a sentence, haring no grammatical connection with 
the words which precede or follow, but eeriing to ex¬ 
plain or qualify the meaning of the principal sentence. 
A parenthetical form of writing was much more com¬ 
mon among ancient authors than among modern. A 

J iarcnthesis is generally included in hooked nr curved 
incs, thus, |' 1, or ( ). 

I’ahiihmoV, par-hc'-le-on (Gr. para, near ; hrlios, 
tlic sun), a mock sun, frequently scon in the polar 
circle, and one of 1 he finest ot the luminous mete, irs of 
our atmosphere. It presents the appearance of halos 
and luminous arcs intersecting mill mathematical 
precision, and studded with solar images. In all de¬ 
scriptions of this phenomenon, it is to be observed that 
there is a remarkable regularity, although Occasionally 
some parts may be wanting. The circles which must 
frequently appear are those wbicli surround the true 
sun, and that one which passes through his disc parallel 
with the horizon. Uesides these, tangents! arcs are 
frequently observed. Occasionally segments of verti¬ 
cal circles render the meteor more complicated. Two 
appearances of parhelia are recorded by Aristotle ; and 
l’liny mentions their occurrence at Home. In England 
tho phenomenon is said to have been witnessed in the 
year 31 1 "', when, besides the true aun, tour mock suns 
were visible, llolinsbcd records the appearance of one 
in 1199, remarking,—“ At length, when this beholders 
had well wearied their ny es in diligent marking the 
manner of this strange appearance, the counterfeit 
sunue vanished awuie,” On tLc Sttth of March, 1814, 
a parhelion occurred which was visible in the south of 
England and Guernsey. According to Dr. Thomas 
'Young, parhelia, with their accompanying luminous 
circles and segments, depend on tho comhinod reflec¬ 
tions of the solar rats from the facets of snowy prisms 
floating in the atmosphere. When the snowy crystals 
are both prismatic and lamcllated, the rays Butter both 
refraction and reflection, and the result is a combina¬ 
tion of excentrio circles. The Pnrn-iclcn* is a simi¬ 
lar phenomenon occurring at night when the moon is 
shining. 

Pariah, (See Caste.) 

Eartetaria, pAri-e-tai’-re-il (Lat. panel, a wall), 
in Hot., n gen.ot the Nettle ord.,— Vrtu-area. P.qffici- 
nah s is the watl-pellitory, by many regarded as a 
valuable diuretic and lithontriptic. 

PAHiJflBiL’jf, pu-re-nai'-re-um (so named from pare- 
nari, the name of one of the species in Guiana), in But., 
a gen. of the nat. ord. Jtniacem, sub-ord. Chryiuba- 
lattece, including several valuable fruit-trees. P. ex- 
celium yields the fruit known in Sierra Leone under 
the name of the rough-skinned or grey plum. 

Park, park (Sax. parruc), a considerable space of 
pastare and wood land, adjoining to, or surrounding, 
the country residence of a man of wealth, devoted to 
purposes of recreation or enjoyment, but principally 
to the support of deer, cattle, and sheep. Originally 
parks were nothing more than portions ol ft west scenery 
appropriated by the lord of the soil for the exclusive 
use of animals of the chase. At the present day, how¬ 
ever, the principal use of a park is to give grandeur 
and dignity to the mansion. On its extent and beauty, 
and on the magnitude and architectural design of the 
bonse, obiefly depend the reputation and character 
Of the residence. Xu London, public parks have long 


existed, and of late years have largely Increased in 
number. There in also manifest improvement in the 
manner in wbioh the grounds are laid out. Eublio parka 
exist in or near many of the large towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Dare or linntni, in Mil., a terin applied to the 
whole train of artillery belonging to an army or division 
of troops. In action, the term more directly signifies 
the place appointed by the general of an ariny to en¬ 
camp the train of artillery, with the apparatus, ammu¬ 
nition, So., as well as the battalion appointed for its 
service and defence. • Strict order and n convenient 
arrangement for breukiug up, &o., are very important 
in a park of artillery. 

1‘ABt.tiUEHT, pnrl'-e-it-mcnt (Fr. parchment, fir.pur¬ 
ler, to Bpenk),istl\e name of the supreme legislature of 
Great Britain. The term ia evidently of French origin, 
and was first applied to general assemblies of (he Statea 
under Louis VII., about the middle of the 12th cen¬ 
tury. In England the term was not used till the reign 
of Henry HI. or Edward 1. The institution ot par* 
linment, however is of a much earlier date j but ita 
origin is lost m Ibe remote ages of antiquity. It baa 
commonly been traced back to the free couueils of our 
Suxon ancestors, winch existed under the names of 
the unchH-ffinoth, or great council j miehel-gemoti, or 
great meeting; mid unttena-gemu/e, or assembly of 
wise men. As regards the nature of these institution*. 
Mr. Sharon Turner snys, “that after many year*’ 
consiflcralinn of the question, he is inclined to believe 
that, tho Anglo-Saxon wiUemi-ijcmvio very much re¬ 
sembled our present parliament in the older* and per¬ 
sona that composed it, anil that the mouthers who 
attended as representatives were oliosen by c Isaacs 
analogous to those who now possess the elective fran¬ 
chise. The popular character of theso institutions 
was subverted lor a time by the Norman i 
but the people of England were still Saxons 
in language, and in spirit, and gradually 
their ancient share in the councils of the state. It it 
generally agreed that the niniu constitution of parlia¬ 
ment as it now Btunds was marked out so long ago OS 
the 17th year of King John (1216), iu the great charter 
granted by tliat prince, wherein he promises to sum¬ 
mon all archbishops, bishops, abbots, curia, and greater 
barons, personally, und all oilier tenants in chief under 
the crown, by tlm Bberill' and bailiffs, to meet at a cer¬ 
tain place, within forty days’ notice, to assess aids and 
scutages when necessary; and this constitution has 
subsisted, in fact, ut least from tlm year 1204 (49th 
Henry HI.). There is nothing calling for particular 
notice in its subsequent history. The parliament of the 
United Kingdom is comi>osed of the king or queen, 
and the three estates of the realm; viz., the lord* 
spiritual and temporal, and the commons. Each of 
these powers eujoj at separate rignts and powers, and 
collectively they make tho laws of the empire. The 
sovereigns have ever enjoyed various prerogative* by 
prescript’on, custom, anu law, which assign to them 
the chief place in parliament, and tbe sole executive 
power; but they am under oath to govern the people 
‘‘according to th« statutes in parliament agreed on, 
and the laws and customs of the same," the power of 
parliament over tho crown bring recognized aa an im¬ 
portant principle of tho constitution. Tbe lords spiri¬ 
tual and temporal sit together and jointly Constitute 
the House of Lords, which is the second branoh of th* 
legislature ia rank ami dignity. Tbe lords spiritual 
are the English archbishops and bishops of the Church 
of England end the four representative bishops of Ire¬ 
land. The two archbishops and twenty-four Of the 
English bishops have seats in parliament; and of the 
four lords spiritual that represent Ireland, oneis always 
an archbishop. Tbe lords temporal are divided into 
dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, and barons, whose 
titles are of different degrees of antiquity and honour. 
The temporal lords, who sit by their own right, are tho 
peer* of England, the peers of Great Britain created 
since the union with Scotland, and tbe peers of tho 
United Kingdom created since the union with Ireland. 
The old peerage of Scotland ia represented by sixteen 
member* of that body chosen for cash parliament, 
and the Irish peerage sends to the bouse twenty-aagSs' 
I representatives, chosen for life. The v resent m e mbers 
of the House of Lords are ,—9 peers of the blood-royal. 


by birth, 
recovered 
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8 archbishops, 80 dukes, SI marquises, 131 earls, 28 vis- 
oouotl,27 bishops, 225barons; but ofthess 17 ere minors, 
making * total of 411, besides 18 Sootoh, and 28 Irish 
representative peers. The Houteof Commons consists, 
besides tbe representatives of the universities, of the 
members for cShnties and the members for fcowus; the 
farmer, in England and Ireland, being technically 
called knigbts of tbe shire, the latter burgesses. Tbe 
first knights of the shirs, after the Norman conquest, 
#re supposed to hare been the lesser barons, who, 
after a time, gradually forbore to attend, nud selected 
tome of the richest and most iitlluentisl of their body 
to represent thorn. The three estates of tbe rental 
appear, originally, to have sat in one chamber; but 
afterwards, when they were joined by the hnrgessee, 
they sat separately. When tnis separation took place 
is unoertain. In the reign of Henry VI. there were 
not more than 300 members of the Ilouie of Commons, 
being about 25 more than in the reign of Edward X., 
and 50 more than in that of Edward 111. The legisla¬ 
ture added 27 for Wales, and 4 for the county and city 
of Chester, in the reign of llenry VIII., and 4 for the 
county and city of Durham in the reign of Charles II.; 
while 180 new members were added by royal charter 
between the reigns of Henry VIIt. and Charles II. 
Forty-fire members were assigned to Scotland as her 
proportion of representatives on the muon of that 
kingdom with England. and 100 to Ireland when her 
parliament became incorporated with that of tho United 
Kingdom. By these successive additions, tho number 
was increased to 053. By the lteform Acts of 1332, 
various changes were effected in the mode of repre¬ 
sentation, and a redistribution of soats took place. Tho 
number of members for Scotland was increased from 
45 to 63, being 30 representatives of shirr* and 23 of 
burghs; and the number for Ireland was raised Irom 
100 to 105, being 01 for tho counties, 30 for the cities 
and boroughs, and 2 for the Uulversily of Dublin. To 
effeot these ohanges 50 boroughs in England and Wales 
Were entirely disfranchised, and 30 which had previ¬ 
ously returned 2 members were restricted to 1; while 
43 new boroughs were created, of which 22 were to 
return 2 members each, and 20 1 member. Sudbury, 
returning 2 members, wiib disfranchised for bribery 
by 7 * 8 Viot. c. 63: and St. Alban's, also returning 
2 mombers, was disfranchised lor the same offence, 
by 14 A 15 Viet. o. 100. One of these seats was given 
to Birkenhead in 1361, another to Lancashire; and 
after the dissolution of the present parliament, the 
West Biding of Yorkshire is to be separated into tho 
northern and southern divisions, and each to return 
2 members. It is now generally agreed, that as a re¬ 
presentative body there is much need of somo reforms 
to be introduced; and various attempts have recently 
been made to carry through measures for that purpose, 
but as yet with little sucocsi. The measures have 
generally been directed to lowering tlie franchise, so 
as to extend the right of election to classes of persons 
who are at present excluded, and only secondarily, 
and in a very slight degree, to effect a redistribution of 
members. In our view, tho latter is the more impor¬ 
tant of the two; and without attempting to lay down 
any new scheme, which would be out of place here, we 
wish to show some of the anomalies which exist in ttie 
present system. In any representative body like par¬ 
liament, whose doings affect tbe persons anil properry 
of the people, it is evident that both of these elements 
should be represented. It is evident, that if the popu¬ 
lar element were only taken into aooount, there would 
be a tendency to lay too many restrictions mid taxes 
upon wealth and property; while, on tho other hand, 
lithe money element is too predominant, there will be 
a tendency to lay too heavy hardens upon, and not 
keep sufficiently in view the interests of, the poorer 
olasses. Farther than stating that the people ought 
to have a muoh larger voioe In the election of their 
representatives than at present, we give no opinion as 
to the proportion that esoh element ought to bear in 
the representation. By the oensne of 1861, the popu¬ 
lation of the United Kingdom was 23,826,751, and the 
amount of property and inpome charged under the 
different schedules of the income tax for the year 
anding 5th April, 1881, was £301,345,867. The present 
number of representatives is 066, being 1 Jtt.P. for 
•Very 44,085 of the population, or 1 for every £458,268 
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of annual value. Taking, in tbe same way, the three 
great divisions of tbe empire, England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, we find that England has 1 M.P. for every 
40,283 of her population, or for every £609,331 of her 
annual value; Scotland 1 for every 67,770, or £470,801; 
and Ireland 1 for every 66,221, or £216,631. If, then, 
we take the element of population alone, England, in 
place of 498, is entitled to only 466 members ; Soot- 
land, In place of 63, to 69; and Ireland, instead of 106, 
to 132. Taking annual value, on the other hand, 
England is entitled to 651 members, Scotland to 64, 
and Ireland to 67; or by combining the two elements, 
England to 603, Scotland to 61, and Irelaud to 92. 
When we come to compare tlie country and town, 
representation in the three kingdoms, we find much 
greater anomalies to exist. In the English towns 
there is 1 M.P. to about 22,QUO inhabitants, in the 
Irish towns 1 M.P. to about 21,300, while the Scotch 
towns have only 1 M.P. to every 49,000 inhabitants. 
The English counties, on the other hand, have 1 M.P. 
for every 63,600 of the population, the Irish counties 
1 for every 93,000, and the Scotoh counties 1 for every 
57,600. It will thus bo seen, that the Scotch towns are 
not half bo well represented as those either of England 
or Ireland; while on the other hand, the Scotch coun¬ 
ties are much bet ■ represented than those of either 
of the sister kin;, "is. Coming down still further, we 
ibid places of a ft -t thousand inhabitants returning two 
members, whilo places with ten times that number re¬ 
turn no members at all. In the English counties tlie40». 
freeholders are tbe foundation of the constituency; the 
right to vote being, by a statute passed in the 8tli year 
of 11 enry VI., limited to "persons dwelling and resident 
in the same counties, whereof every one of them shall 
have free land or tenement to the value of 40s. by the 
year at the least above all charges.” By tbe Beform 
Act, every person who, at the time of the passing of 
the act, sim seized for his own life or the life of another, 
or for any lives whatever, of a 40*. freehold; or who 
may be seized subsequently to the passing of the act,pro* 
vided he be in actual and honA-fide occupation, or who 
may come into such freehold estate by marriage, mar¬ 
riage-settlement, devise, or promotion to any bene- 
iioe or office, is still entitled to vote as a freeholder; 
but. any person not included in these classes acquiring 
a freehold subsequently to the act, is only entitled when 
it shall be “ to him of the clear yearly value of not 
less than 101. above all rents and charges payable out 
of or in respect of the same.” Copyholders having an 
estate of 1(6. a year ; leaseholders oflaud of that value 
whose leases were originally granted for 60 years ; 
leaseholders of 601. with 20-year leases; and tenants at 
will, occupying lands or tenements paying a rent of 
not less than 601. a year, have the right of voting con¬ 
ferred upon them by tho Beform Act. In cities and 
boroughs the right of voting was regulated by the an¬ 
cient custom prevailing in each. Wl.h certain modi¬ 
fications, some of the ancient rights were retained by 
the lteform Act; but all occupiers of houses of the 
clear yearly value of 101, were enfranchised, and now 
form the greater part of the constituency of the 
boroughs. The name of rach person claiming to vote, 
either for the counties or boroughs, requires to be 
registered in hats prepared by tbe overseers of eaoh 
parish; and on certain days courts are held to revise 
these lists. The property qualification formerly re¬ 
quired for members of pnriiament in England and 
Wales, was abolished in 1658. No one is entitled 
to tbe franchise unless he be of sound mind and 
tweuty-one years of age. A large body of persons in 
tho government employment, chiefly connected with 
tlie revenue, are disqualified. No member of tho 
House of Beers is eligible to the House of Commons. 
The judges of the supreme courts, and generally all 
the other holders of government offices, are excluded. 
The clergy of the Church of England and Ireland are 
also excluded. The disqualifications whioh formerly 
operated against lay Bom an Catholics, and, till lately, 
against Jews, have been removed. The legislative 
authority of parliament extends over the United 
Kingdom and all its colonies and foreign possessions ; 
but, in the ordinary coarse of government, it does not 
legislate directly for the colonies, that being more 
directly under the queen in oouncil, or local legisla¬ 
tures, There are no limits to the power of parliament 
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in makingor altering the lam or in governing the 
empire. The oonetitotion hae assigned no limits to its 
authority; but, in familiar language, there are said to 
be some subject* upon which porlisinent has no right 
to legislate. The summoning and disaolation of a par¬ 
liament, os well as the calling and adjourning of it 
from time to time, ere emong the prerogatives of the 
crown. When a new parliament is to be gammoned, 
the lord chancellor receives a written command from 
the eovereign in council to that effect, and directs the 
clerk of the orown in ohsacory to issue write to the 
seversl electoral districts. (See Emotion or Mem- 
ebbs or Pabi/UHiitt.) The demise of the crown is 
the only contingency upon which parliament is required 
to meet without summons in the usual form. At the 
commencement of each session the sovereign delivers 
a speech, either in person or by commissioners, de¬ 
claring the causes for which they arc summoned; and, 
nntil this is done, neither house can proceed with any 
business. The sovereign may also prorogue parliament 
at any time, when not only are the sittings at an end, 
but all proceedings pending at the time are quashed, 
except impeachmeuts by the Commons, and writs of 
error and nppeals before the House of Lords. Every 
bill must be renewed after a prorogation, as if it had 
never been introduced, though the prorogation be for 
no more than one day. Adjournment is solely in the 
power of each house respectively. By the Septennial 
Act (1 Geo. I. c. 38), parliament ceases to exist after 
seven years from the day on which, by the writ of 
summons, it was appointed to meet; but the queen 
may at any time dissolve parliament. The usual form 
is by proclamation under the great seal, after having 
been prorogued to a certain day. The first duty of a 
new parliament is the choice of the speaker of the 
House of Commons. A commission, with the lord 
chancollor at its head, announces that the sovereign 
will stste-tbe cause of the calling of pailiamcnt, when 
the members are sworn in, and requests that the gen¬ 
tlemen of the House of Cotumous will proceed to the 
appointment of some proper person to be their 
apeuker, and present him for the royal approval. The 
speaker elect goes to the House of Lords, where ho 
receives the royal approval, making professions of his 
unworthiness. The speaker, on his return from the 
Xiordg, reports to the house his approval by her 
Majesty, aud her confirmation of their privileges, and 
repeats his most respectful acknowledgments to the 
house for the honour they have done him. He then 
takes and subscribes the oath required by law, and is 
followed by everv other member present. When the 
greater part of the members of both houses are sworn, 
the causes of summons are declared by her Majesty in 
person, or by commission. When the royal speech 
has been read, an address in answer to it is moved in 
both houses; two members in each house being 
■elected by the administration for moving and second¬ 
ing the address, and they appear in their places in 
uniform or full dress for that purpose. The speaker 
of the House of Commons is said to “ have neither eve 
to see, nor tongue to apeak in the house, but as the 
boose, whose servant he is, is pleased to direct him." 
In adjusting the proceedings and in preserving order, 1 
he is guided by precedentswhich have been established, 
in former parliaments. In enforcing his authority, he! 
looks to the support of the house; and if on any point j 
• majority of tboso present should bo against him, bis 
own personal voice would be ineffective. The speuker 
of the House of Lords is the lord high chanoefior, or 
lord keeper of the great seal. When the great seal is 
in commission, a speaker is appointed by the crown, 
generally from the heads of the courts of law. The 
duties of this office are ,few aud^unimportant, except 
those connected with the patting of questions to the 
home. He has no right to enforce order, and is in¬ 
vested with no more authority than any other member; 
and if not himself a member (as is sometimes the | 
case), his duties are limited to the patting of questions j 
and other formal proceeding*. He cannot adjourn the - 
house, or do anything else a* mouth of the borne, 
without the cohsent of the Lord* first had. A chair* 
man of oommittees (a laborious and highly respon¬ 
sible office) is appointed for each session. He has the 
superintendence of all the procedure in private hill*, 
and the function of checking *D irregularities and on- 
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duo practices by their promoters. The proceeding* Cf 
parliament are regulated chiefly by ancient usage, or 
by the tattled practice of modern time*, apart from 
distinct orders sad rales. The orders and resolution 
by which proceedings are regulated age divided into 
(1) standing orders, (2) sessional ordsn, (3) oraen’cr 
resolutions undetermined in regard to their permane n ce. 
Standing order* are for the permanent guidance 
aud order of proceedings, haring been agreed to «t 
various times, and if not vacated or repealed, endure 
from oue parliament to another, ana are of equal 
force in all. Sessional orders are agreed to at the 
commencement of each session, and are not intended 
to endure beyond tbat period. The operation of 
orders or resolutions of either house of which the 
duration is undetermined is not settled upon any 
certain principle; but many of them are practioew 
held good iu succeeding sessions and by different 
parliaments, without any formal renewal or repeti¬ 
tion. Every member of parliament it obliged by too 
constitution to attend tbe service of the bouae to which 
he belongs, though on ordinary occasions this is not 
enforced by any regulation; but when any special 
business in to be considered, moans are taken to 
secure their presence. In the upper house, the 
ordinary wav is to order Uio house to be summoned 
cm a particular day, a ;notice of which is sent to each 
lord. When urgent business is to be brought before 
either house, sometimes the house is ordered to be 
culled oyer, in which cose it is usual to name 
which will enable members to attend from nil parts of 
the country; and if enforced, absent member* are 
liable to fines and imprisonment. A member of .the 
upper house has the privilege of serving by proxy, 
but in tbe lower house the personal servioe or every 
member is required. After being duly elected, • 
member cannot relinquish bis seat; ana In order to 
evade this restriction, a member who wishes to retire 
vacates his seat by accepting office under the orown, 
usually the stewardship or boiliffship of the '‘Chiltern 
Hundreds," which are ordinarily given to any member 
who applies for them. Parliament meets annually, 
generally in the month of February, but sometime* for 
a short session, if necessary, before the close of th* 
year. The Lords usually meet for tbe dispatch cf 
legislative business at five o'clock in tbe afternoon, 
and the Commons at a quarter before four, except on 
Wednesday and on other days specially appointed 
for muruiug sittings. The upper house may prooeed 
with business if only three lords bo present, hut the 
Commons require forty members, including the speaker, 
to enable them to sit. Every matter is determined in 
both houses npon questions put by the speaker, and 
resolved iu the afllrmavveor negative, a* the cue may 
he. There can be but one question at a time before 
the bonse, and that question must simply be yea or 
dbv. Every member is entitled to propose a question, 
called “ moving the house," or “ making a motidnj” 
but it is customary to state the form of lus motion on 
a previous day, and to have it entered in the order* 
book or notice-paper. In the House of Lords, 0 
peer addresses his speech “ to tbe rest of the lords In 
general; ” iu the Commons, a member addresses the 
speaker. When a member speaks, it must be to soma ■ 
question before the house, or at introducing a question* 
No member in entitled to speak twice to the tame 
question, except tho mover of a motion, who fi peg* 
mitted to reply to those who have supported any 
amendment on it before it is put to the vote, or whoa 
the bouse is in committee ‘on a bill. Motions npon 
public questions require to be seconded before they 
can be discussed. When all the preliminary debaton 
are disposed of, the question ie then read by the 
speaker, who in the Lords says, “As many as are of 
that opinion say ' content,’ ana as many as are of A 
contrary opinion any ‘not content;*” and in the 
Commons, ‘‘ At many as are of that opinion say ‘aye/ - 
and as many as are of tbe contrary opinion say * no. 

The speaker then declare* tt as hie opinion that tfei' 
“content*” or “ayes,” or the “not contents” or 
“noes” have it. If tbe noose aeqttietca in this deoieion, 
tbe question it settled; but if the minority dinnte’tho 
fact, tbe. house then proceed* to a division, ‘The 
strangers are (hen ordered to withdraw, the diviaio*f 
bell is rung, so a* to be heard is all part* of tho hOWfo 
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the door* are then looked, and the question again pot the Common* i* agreed to by the Lord* without 
from the chair, l'he "ayes" or “content* 1 * ere then amendment, they do not return the bill; but if amended, 
directed to go into the right lobby, end the “noea" they return the bill for their oonourrenoe. Every bill 
or “ not content* 11 into the left lobby. Two tellera are received by the Common* from the Lord* i* returned, 
then appointed for each tide, who count the number of whether amended or not, a* they have the custody of 
member* as they return into the house, and their bills prior to tbe royal assent. When bills have been 
names are recorded by the clerks. When both par* finally agreed to by both houses, they only wait the 
ties have returned into the house, the tellers on either royal assent to become law; and from that sanation 
side oomo up to the table and report the numbers, they cannot legally be withhold. {See Asbknt, Royal.) 
In the Lord*, the speaker votes with the other peers, Private bitls differ from public in that they affect the 
and has no casting vote in the case of equality, the interests of only a portion of the community; and 
question being declared in tho* negative; but in the hence the mode of dealing with them is somewhat 
Commons, the speuker, who has no vote otherwise, in different. In the lattor, parliament acts Strictly in 
the case of equality has a casting vote, which is its legislative capacity; in the former, its proceedings 
usually given so ss not to make (bo decision of the partake also of a judicial character, and many of the 
house final. A committee of the whole house is, in formalities of a court of justice are maintained. The 
fact, tho house itself presided over hv a chairman in persons whose private interests are to be promoted, 
plaoe of the speaker. A select committee is composed appear as suitors for tho bill, while those who nppre* 
of certain members appointed by the bouse to con- hend injury are admitted as adverse parties in the suit, 
aider or inquire into any matters, and to report their While privute bills arc examined ana contested before 
opinion for the information of tbe house. In both committees ami officers of the house, and are subject 
Cases they arc restrained from considering matters to notices, forms, and intervals unusual in other bills, 
not specially referred to them by the house. Inform, yet in every separate stage, when they come before 
a bill is, and always was, a petition by parliament, and either house, they are treated precisely as if they were 
the act into which it resolves itself is the granting of public bills,—are read os many times, and the same 
tho petition by the sovereign. No bill passes into law rules of debate hii ’ -procedure maintained throughout, 
unless it 1ms received three readings ni each house, except when an- roeeediug is specially directed by 
has passed each house, and lias received the royal standing orders. | art from their legislative functions, 
assent. As a general rnle, bills may originate in the Lords exercoc judicial functions of various kinds; 
either house ; but the exclusive right of the House of as hi the trial of peers, und m claims of peerage and. 
Commons to grant supplies, and to impose and np- offices of honour, under reference from tho crown. In 
praprinte all charges upon tho people, render it addition to these, thoy have a general judicature, as a 
neeeRsary to introduce by far the greater proportion supremo court of nppcul from other courts of justice, 
of bills in that bouse. Mills are divided into two The judges of the courts of Queen's llonch and Corn- 
classes,—public and private, the former relating to mini l’leus, and such barons of the Exchequer as uro 
matters of public polio?, and introduced directly by a of tho degree of the coif, tlic master of tbe ltolls, the 
member; the latter, for the particular interest or attorney und solicitor-general, and the queen’s sor- 
beneflt of any person or porsons, and founded upon the! jeants, are summoned at the beginning of each par- 
petitions of the parties interested. In the Lords, any | Immenl as the assistants of the House of Lords, to give 
peer is at liberty to present a lull and to have it laid j advice on points of law. The chief officers of tho 
upon the table; but in the Commons, a member must upper house arc tho clerk of the parliament, tho 
first move for leave to bring in his lull; and il‘ the gentleman usher of the block rod, the clerk-assistant, 
motion be agreed to, the bill is ordered to he brought I anil jthe sergeant-at-arms. The chief officers of tho 
in by the mover und seconder. Certain classes of Commons are the clerk of the house, the sergeant-at- 
bills require to originate in a committee of tho whole arms, the clerk-assistant, and second olcrk-assistant.—■ 
house, as those relating to religion or trade, &c. After Kef. May's Practical Treatise on the Law, Privileges, 
a bill has been received in cither house, the question Proceeding*, and linage of Parliament. 
is put “that this bill be now read the first time,” Parlour, par'-lur (Fr. purler, to apeak), in monas- 
whioh is rarely objected to. Tbe reading of a bill terics, is tbe name given to a room where tlip religious 
is merely the reading by tbe clerk of its short title, us meet and couverso; bat in ordinarv language it is 
entered in tho orders of tho day. The next question ib applied to that room of a house which is fitted up for 
“ that this bill be rcBd a second time " at Borne future the reception of visitors. 

day, before which time tho bill is ordered to be PARMRLiA l par>mc'-/e-«, in Bot.,agen. of lichens. P, 
printed, and is distributed to every member. The parietina was formerly regarded as a valuable febrifuge, 
second reading is regarded as the most important astringent, and tonic. It contains a yellow crystalline 
stage through which a bill has to pass; for its whole colouring matter, called chrytopkanic acid, which is 
principle is then at issue, and is affirmed or denied by identical with the colouring (principle of rhubarb. P. 
a vote of the house. A courteous way of dismissing a pertafa is employed in the manufacture of orchil and 
bill, frequently adopted, is to move the leaving out of cudbear. 

the worn “now," and adding “three months?* “six Parurntisra. (See CBSSCKKrixciJR.) 
months?' or any other term beyond tlic session. P arod v, par'-o-de (Gr. para, beside, and ode, p.0 ode), 

'Whan a bill has passed tlie second rending, tlic next in Lit., is a species of burlesque composition, in which 
question is "that this kill be committed," which is the form ana expressions of a piece of serious writing 
rarely opposed. When the day named for committing are adopted in snch a way as to excite ridicule. It baa 
it has arrived, the speaker puts the question “ that 1 its origin among the Greeks, from whom the name is 
do now leave the eliair,” which, if agreed to, the house derived, and it corresponds to what in France is termed 
resolves itself into committee and proceeds to the con- traeeehe. The imitation is much more dose and exact 
sideratiou of the bill, clause by clause, and line by thau in any other speoies of barlesqno writing, some- 
lino, and every blank is filled op. When the bill has times even a very slight change, perhaps only in a 
been fully considered, the chairman puts the question, word, being sufficient to give n ludicrous turn to the 
“that I do report this bill without amendment,” or whole piece. One kind of parody.it when the defects 
“ with the amendments to tbe house?' which being and absurdities of popular writers are held up to ridi- 
agreed to, the sitting of the oommittee is concluded, rule, or their style and manner imitated and applied 
and the speaker resumes bis chair, when tbe obairman to low or mean subjects, as in the “ Bejeoted Ad* 
of the oommittee reports that they hod gone through dressesanother is, when a well-known piece, as a 
the bill. If no amendments have been made, tbe bill poem or song, is, by some changes effected on it, or by 
is ordered to be read a third time on a future day; but a change of subject, mode laughable; innumerable in- 
if amended, the bill as amended is ordered to be Mien stances of which are to be met with in “ Punch," and 
into consideration on a future day. Sometimes a bill other comic productions of the day, 
is recommitted before it is read a third time. On the Paxoi, par-Ai*’ (Fr. parole, from parler, to speak), 
third reading, the judgment of the bonse is expressed in Law, is a term used to denote oral, or verbal, word 
upon the entire bill; and after the third reading, the of mouth, and is opposed to written. Thus parol evi- 
question usually ib, “ that this bill do pass." After dence is the oral testimony of witnesses, as opposed to 
a biu has passed one house, the next step is to com- written evidence or records. A parol contract is an 
muniaate it to the other. If a bill which has passed agreement byword of mouth, os opposed to a writ- 
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ten contract. In the strict legal acceptation or the Parrot, pltr'-rot (PtUtaoiu). a bird belonging to 
term, however, everything is parol, even in writing, the ord. In* more*, and it* division Seantmm, in ao- 
which ia not under seal. cordance with it* climbing powera. The family con* 

PARORoMAStA,p5-ro-ao-)nai'-»v-i{Qr.parn,near, and aiata of aliout 170 different apeeiea, end ia set less 
onoma, a name), fit lthet., is a figure in wbioh different remarkable for the peculiarity of thcinrfom, and the 
ideas are expressed by words of simitar sonnd, Or of the gay and splendid plumage in which m<tj are attired, 
tame extraction, in order to make the difference more than for the intelligence and docility so mauy of them 
striking; as. Sot friends, but fleude are here. Defence, evince in a state of captivity or domestication, and 
not defiance. the peculiar facility possessed by some species or iml* 

Pabonycuiack®, or Im.rcb'Biucejr, ptir-a-ne-kc- taring tbeintouatiana of the human voice, and learning 
a i'-sc-e, il-le-tc-brai'-ee-e (Or. para, near; onux, a by rote words and sentences which they remember and 
nail; supposed to cure a tumour which rises near the repeat with clearness and precision. The general oha- 
nail), in But., the Knotwort fam., anat. ord. ot Diroty- motors of the family may be stated as follows ;-*-Bill 
ledonet, sub-class CalyeiAara; consisting of 24 genera of convex, large, deflected, thick, and strong, the upper 
herbs and shrubs, found in barren places in the south ol mandible overhanging tho under, hooked at the up, 
Europe and the north of Africa. Nono of the plauts and furnished with a small cere at the base | the under 
are of any particular importance. mandible strong, thick, ascending, and forming, when 

Pa both) Gi.and, pu-rot'-UI [Cir.jiara, and on*, ola*, dosed, an angle with the upper one. Tongne thick, 
the ear), in Anat., is the largest ol the salivary glands, fleshy, and soft; nostrils rouud, and placed in the cere 
and is so named because it is situated near the ears, at the hack of the bill; feet acansorial, and the ex- 
It is Bubjcct to tumours, which are often difficult to ternal toes longer thun the inner. With regard to tho 
remove. (Sec M Ultra.) internal anatomy of the bird, it may be mentioned that 

¥axoxysk, pile 1 -vkt-ixm (Clr. paroinitmo*), in Med., is the bill is furnished with strong additional muaclei, 
a fit or periodical exacerbation of a disease that occurs and that tho intestinal canal is of great length, and ia 
at intervals, or has decided remissions or intermissions, destitute of cicca. Many of the species appear grega- 
ss in the case of ague, gout, insanitv, Ate. nous, ami, except during tho breeding season, era 

Parquetry, pnr’-kr-lre (Vr. parqurtaqe), inlnid always seen in largo numbers together: other Specie*, 
flooring. In most cases of this kind of work, thin as the cockatoos, aro mot with only in pairs. They 
veneers are cut into geometrical forms and cemented select the hollows of decayed trees tor tho purpose at 
to the planks which arc to form the floors. Income hutching their eggs and rearing their young; and they 
sorts of ** Bolid parquetry" the wood is out of the make no nest, but deposit their eggs upon the bare 
required thickness, nud ingeniously joined together in wood: the eggs vnry in number from two to five or 
geometrical patterns. (See Makqurtky.) sir. Their nuiural voice consists of hoarse or shrill 

PaRR iQUEFT, pir-ro-kect' (J?r. wmiijnd), a bird piercing screams, witli but little modulation. Their 
belonging tothe gen. Pulaorni*, of the lam. Pntlaeuln. power of mutating the human voice is not possessed 
It ia distinguished by having the bill thickisli, with the by ail the species, but is confined to a few, particularly 
upper mandible dilated, the culmon rounded, the infe- to the short even-tailed parrots, which have the tongue 
nor mandible wide, short, and emarginate, and the large, broad, and fleshy at the tip. They are found 
tongno thick and smooth. The wings arc of mean in America as fur south as the Straus of Magellan, and 
length, and the three tlrst quill-feathers the longest, likewise in Australia and Tasmania; so they are not 
andnearly equal; exterior webs of tho second, third, confined, as lluffon imagined, to the totrid zone, al¬ 
and fourth quilts dilated near the middle, and tapering though in that latitude their plumage is more gorgeous 
towards the apex. Tail graduated, with the two thun farther south. Tho first sub-family is that at 
middle feathers slender, and greatly exceeding tho the Macaws (Marroeercimr), which will be found (fo¬ 
rest in length, with their tip# founded. The feet have scribed uuder art. Macaw. Tho next subdivisioni> 
the tarsi rather short, and the claws strong and fnl- termed the furaily Pulirornina (see PaRSxqurrt) } 
catc. The different species of tho genus Paltrorui* and next come tho l’attacina, under which title ia 
known to naturalists arc natives of India, tho Indian comprehended that class of birds which wo more 
archipelago, and Africa, with one exception,—tho strictly denominate Parrots. Wsgier, in his “ Mono- 
Palmarm* Pvrrahandi , which is a native of Australia, giaphia Psittacorum," has divided these into four 
This latter specimen is also culled the Barrahand ring- genera,— Jielectn*, Pti/lacodu, Fiitlacui, and Piornio- 
parraqueet, and it may be ns well first described. In The plumnge of these is compact, and the feathers of 
aim it is about fifteen inches long, of which the tail the neck broad, truncate, and imbricated. With tho 
alone measures over eight. The bill is red; the throat exception of the grey parrot (Peitfneui crytkaeu*, 
and fore-neck yellow; the space below the hill, ryes, Linn.), these are al. Inhabitants of Ilia continent of 
and ear-coverts, grass-green; a red collar round tho America. The prevailing colour nf t.hcir plumage ia 
neck; tbe upper and under surface of the body green, green, varied with red, blue, and yellow, first among 
tinged with blue npon the bark part of the head and these in placed, by Mr. Selby, tho festive parrot 
outer margins of the quffi-feathers; the upper sur- (P. feiticue), which is n native of Guinns, Cayenne, 
face of the tail green; the under surface of the wings and the Brazils, in South America. It measures be- 
and tail blackish brown; and, finally, tho legs are tween fifteen and sixteen inches in length, and its 
black. Tho Alexandrine ring-parraqneet (P. Alex- plumage is nearly a prevailing green colour. The gray 
andri) is another handsome variety of this bird, and it -parrot is a native of Western Africa, and i* one oFthe • 
was first brought by the Greeks from the island of nest-known species of the tribe. Its imitative and 
Ceylon during the Macedonian expedition. It is very talkative powers aro unequalled by any of the others, 
docile, and has a facility of pronuneiat ion not inferior to and consequently it ia much in request aa an amusing 
any other of the parrot family. The Malacca ring-par- companion. It is about twelve inches in length, ana 
raqneet (Pahromi* malacetnti*) is another variety, and, the whole of ita plumage, with the exception of its tiff, 
as its name implies, is a native of Malacca. The Caro- which is bright scarlet, is ashy grey, which is deepest 
line parraqueet (PtUlaent curolinenei*, Wilson and in colour on the back. Tbs grand ecleclns (JSwom 
A udubon) is another member of this family, and it grand™, Waglcr), the southern Nestor (Nettor ^ma¬ 
ths only variety of the parrot family found in America, point*), and several others, might be mantionmfae 
This species is about fourteen inches long and twenty, members of this family, if spaco allowed. The Loriana 
two across the wings. The forehead and cheeks are form a separate branch, and are ao named on account 

orange-red, the rest of the head and neck a rich yel- of their beautiful scarlet colour and their call-note, 

low; wings edged with orange-red. The body is of a which resembles their name. Tbe Lorikeet* are a tub- 
bright yellowish glossy green colour above, with bluish division of these last-mentioned speoies,%nd they pee* 
.reflections, which are shaded with yellow on the under sent tbe characteristics of tbe parroqueets mingled 
part of the surface; the tail long and graduated, with with those of the lory. (8*e Cockatoo, Macaw, 
the' exterior feathers only half the length of the middle Pamirs. (ffe* Gossan.) 

ones; tbe bill white, the claws black, the feet flesh- Paxslby. (Set PsTBOflimruir.) 

eoionr, and the iris hotel. Audubon describes these Pabsxtp. (See Piaxnrici.) 
parroqueets as very destructive to husbandmen and PasroR> par'-ttm (Let. permna cceletim), in Law, is 

gardeners, as they destroy vast quantities of grain and one that has full po&saasion of all the rights of a pony, 
wait every year. chial church. He ia so colled because Jty hie person 
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the Chnroh it represented, and is in himself • bod; 
corporate, to protect and defend the rights of the 
Ohnrch. fie has, daring his fife, the freehold in him¬ 
self of the parsonage-house, glebe, tithes, and other 
dans, except where these are appropriated to the lord 
of the manor oj; other patron or the living. 

F absovagx, par'-taH-ay, is a rector;, or parish 
chnroh, endowed with a glebe, house, lands, tithes, Ac., 
for the maintenance of ft minister with cure of souls 
within snob parish. 

FabtiCXPLB, par’-iit-e-pl (Let. partieipium, from 
part, part, and capio, I take), in Gram., is a part of 
speech wbioh partakes both of the properties of an ad¬ 
jective and of a verb. It tna; be consideredas an udjeo- 
tive with the idea of time added, or as a verb without 
the idea of affirmation. In English there are two parti¬ 
ciples, the present and past; the former ending in in//, 
the latter tn an, ad, d, or t. The modern language* 
are much inferior to the ancient in the power and 
expressiveness derived from their participles. 

Famous, paP-te-H (Lat. parltcuim), in Gram., is 
applied to such parts of speech as are incapable of an; 
inflection; as prepositions, conjunctions, &.o. 

PiBTltlON, par-Cmi -an, in Law, is a dividing of lands 
descended b; the common law, or custom, among co¬ 
heirs or parceners. Since the abolitiou of the inade¬ 
quate writ of partition at common law b; 3 & 4 Will. 
XV, c, 27, equity enjoys the exclusive jurisdiction of 
dividing the estates of joint-tenants, tenants m com¬ 
mon, and eo-parcenors, which is effected by tint ascer¬ 
taining the rights of the several persons interested, and 
then issuing a commission, which is an equitable pro¬ 
cess, to make the partition required; and upon the 
return of the commissioners, and confirmation by the 
eourt, the partition is finally completed b; mutual con¬ 
veyances of the allotments made to the several parties. 

Wharton's Law Lexicon. 

Partition (Lot .partior, I divide), in Carpentry, a 
wall which divides and separates one apartment from 
another. It may bo eithor of brick, stone, or limber. 
When a partition wall has no support from below, it 
ought to lie so constructed as to lay no stress on the 
floor; and therefore a truss partition should bo em¬ 
ployed to relieve the weight. 

PxBTNBXsntr, part'-ncr-thip, in Law, is an agree¬ 
ment voluntarily entered into by two or more iridiri- 
duais to unite theiroapital, labour, end skill, all or any of 
them, for carrying on some business or undertaking in 
common, each deriving a certain share of tho profits, 
and generally bearing a corresponding share of the 
loss arising therefrom. As commonly used, partner¬ 
ship is only applied to tho smaller associations of indi¬ 
viduals, comprising usually a few members; where en 
association, having gain for its object, consists of more 
than twenty members, it generally takes the shape of 
B chartered or joint-stock company; otherwise, in 
general, each partner would be liable, singly, for the 
debts of the whole partnership. (See Joint-Stock 
CoHiurnt.) A partnership is commonly constituted 
by a written instrument, usually by deed, tho provi¬ 
sions of which are denominated articles of partnership. 
It may be either for a oortain fixed time, or for an 
indefinite period, and may be dissolved either by the 
natural expiration of that period or the mutual agree¬ 
ment of the parties, or, in the event of disagreement, 
by decree of aooorl of equity. Tho mere consent of 
the parties is sufficient to constitute a partnership; and 
they may distribute their profits anil regulate their 
affairs in any way they please among themselves . but 
they cannot, by so doing, limit, defeat, or elude, their 
responsibility to others. Iu or ; uary partnership, each 
member, however small his share, is liable for all the 
debts of the company. To constitute a person a part¬ 
ner, he must be a participator iu uncertain or casual 
profits depending upon the accidents of trade. Where 
the premium or profit he is to reoeive is oertsin and 
defined, ho ia not a partner; and if he is only to receive 
a portion of the profits as payment for his labour aB 
a servant or agent of the company, lie is not a part¬ 
ner. A participation in the profits without a partici¬ 
pation in tho losses, constitutes a partnership as regards 
third parties. Partners are ordinarily divided into 
ostensible, nominal, or dormant. Fortners whose 
names appear before the world as snob, are ostensible 
partners; but if they have no actual interest in the 
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ooneera, then they are only nominal partners: those 
whose name and connection with a firm are porposoiy 
concealed from the world, are dormant partner*. A 
dormant partner is, in all cases, liable for the contracts 
of the firm during the time that he is actually a part¬ 
ner ; and a nominal partner is, in the same manner, 
liable during the time that he holds himself out to the 
world as a partner. The rights, duties, and obligatione 
of the partners, intar aa , are usually laid down in 
articles of partnership; end each partner has a right 
to hold his copartners to the specified purposes of 
their uuion while the partnership continues. The 
powers of partners are veTy extensive, and the contract 
or other act of any member or members of the associ¬ 
ated body in matters relating to the joint concern, is, in 
point of law, the contract or aet of the whole, and eon- 
xequently binding upon the whole, to the extent of ren¬ 
dering each liable for it individually as well os in respect 
or the partnership property. This power or authority 
does not extend to matters extraneous to the joint con¬ 
cern, nor even to matters which, though connected 
with it, lire, by tlio ordinary usage of business, trans¬ 
acted with the express and formal intervention of each 
partner. Partners, though they should act in a frau¬ 
dulent manner as rejects their copartners, bind the 
firm in nil matters <* inoted with its peculiar dealings. 
.Should ono of the | mers enter into a smuggling or 
other illegal trans i.'tion on the partnership account, 
the other partners are liable for the duty and penalties. 
When ono of the partners has been mode liable for the 
debts of the firm, he has his relief against the others 
lor a duo portion of it. Partners cannot be relieved 
from future liabilities to third paTtios without notice 
to them, and the world in general, that the partnership 
ban ceased. Attempts have of late been made in this 
country to extend tho benefits of limited liability to 
private partnerships, and during last session of parlia¬ 
ment a hill was introduced for that purpose. It ie 
behoved that it would be of advantage to tbo trade and 
manufactures of the country if individuals with capital 
might bo at liberty to advance it to persons of skill and 
enterprise, but without capital, with the certainty that 
their loss would not in nny caao extend beyond the sum 
invested, not being further responsible for the debts of 
the company. Of course, in such cases, the nature of 
the partnership, and the amount of the interest of each, 
would require to be made public, and entered in a 
register for that purpose. Thin system has for some 
time been common in France ana other parts of the 
continent, and has recently been introduced into the 
United States of America. It is believed to work writ 
wherever it has been introduced, and there is great 
probability of its soon being tried iu this country. 

PABTuiixjs, par’-tridje (Perdix), ft bird belonging 
to the gallinaceous fam. of birds termed Tetraonidet. 
The characteristics of tlio common partridge (Perdix 
cinerea) are us follows -.—Bill short, ctrong, naked at 
tbo base, upper mandible convex, deflected towards 
tho tip; nostrils basal, lateral, ana the orifice partly 
concealed by a naked arched scale; wings short, con¬ 
cave, and rounded in form, the first three feathers 
shorter than the fourth or fifth, which are the longest 
in the wing; tail short; feet with three toes ia front 
and one behind, and those in front united by a mem¬ 
brane ns far as the first articulation. The adult male 
of tbo pari ridge has the beak bluish white; the front 
of the neck und throat a bright yellowish chestnut; top 
of the head and back of the neok greyish brown; the 
hack and wing-coverts grounded with wood-brown and 
shaded with cheBtnnt-browa, the shaft of each, feather 
being conspicuous in a streak of wood-brown; the tail- 
feathers of a uniform reddish chestuut; the neck and 
upper part of the breast, the sides, and flanks, light 
bluish grey, freckled in minuto spots with a darker 
shade of die same colour, and barred with chestnut; 
the logs and toes bluish white; and, lastly, the claws 
brown. The entire length of this bird is about twelve 
inches and a half. The wing is rounded, and its length 
from the carpal joint to the end is six inches. The 
female is a little am oiler than the male, and the grey 
feathers on the neck and under surface pf the body are 
more tinged with brown. The bird* pair in February* 
but very seldom commence to lay eggs before April or 
the beginning of May. Thor nest» very simply con¬ 
structed, as a slight depression of the ground, and* 
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fc* tenn and pieces of gras* scratched together, 
em for the purpose. Wrmm twelve to twenty eggs 
are mostly produced, and they are of a uniform olive, 
brown colour, and about an inch and Are lines in length 
and an inch broad. The period of inoubation lasts 
twenty-one days, and both the male and female birds 
axhibit great solicitude for the oovey as soon as they 
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emerge from the shell. Partridges aro carefully reared 
and preserved for the shooting season ; and it is against 
the game laws totoueb them until it commences, winch 
it does on the 1st of September, Besides the common 
partridge, there are several other varieties; as the 
red-legged partridge (Perdix rufu), the Barbery 
partridge (Perdix pcirota) , and the American par¬ 
tridge, called also the Virginian colin (Perdix rir- 
giniano of Wilson and Audubon, and Ortyx virytmuna 
of Mucgill). Sir William Jardine observes of pa-, 
tridges generally, in the “ Naturalist’s Library," ihut 
they form one point of connection between the l'< !ra- 
onida and tho Pheasants, as there are many resem¬ 
blances'in their habits and dispositions, tlieir harsh 
cry, and their spotted plumage. Tho puincn-lowl, 
he alleges (tee Piktatio), is the link which goes be¬ 
tween tho two; and, like that bird, tho partridgoomils 
a sharp continuous cry at daybresk and at dusk, alien 
the birds assemble to perch on the trees mid woods 
which overhaug tho rivers. Tho genus Perdu: was 
established by flrissou, taking the common European 
partridge as typical; but it was mado to contain an 
assemblage of birds some of which will not even rank 
amongst the family. The partridge is distributed ex¬ 
tensively over Europe, and according to Ten.ininek, 
extends to Barbary and Egypt, where it is migratory. 
It is also found in India aud America; and set oral 
which have been sent to Australia by the Acclimatiza¬ 
tion Society (formed of a committee of scientific gen¬ 
tlemen for the purpose of benefiting the colonies) are 
doing remarkably well.— Krf. Yarrell's lirituh Jiirdu; 
Selby ; and tbe works of other naturalists. 

Paktuldgu-wooI). (See Akdika and Hetstkkia .) 

Pjlbch, pSsk, tbo Passover, or feast of Euster. (See 
Passovkb, Easteh.) 

Pasobai., put'-kfil, pertaining to the Passover, as the 
hal lamb, which was nifered by the dews m this 
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ABBA. (See Basbaw.) 

Pabibbafby, pd- tif • rd -fe (Gr. put, oil, and 
grapho, I write), is used to denote an imaginary 
universal language that will he understood by ail 
nations. However fanciful suoh an idea may seem, 
there have not been wanting philosophers of distinction 
to maintain its possibility, and even to attempt to 
carry it out. The idea seems to have originated with 
la 'bnita, who laboured a good deal to effect, its ac¬ 
complishment,—“ JDe Arte Combinatoria” (1666). He 
was followed by Wilkins, in England (1668), and-in 
Germany by Berger (“Plan of a Universal Written 
and Spoken Language/' Berlin, 1770), Wolke (“Means 
of rendering a Universal Language practicable,” 1797), 
Sohmidt (Vienna, 1816). Kant is of opinion that a 
universal Jangnage is within the limits of possibility, 
aud even predicts that it will be established at some 
future period. ".The idea of a universal language,” 
•ays Wagner, "is fouuded on the fact that the esaence 
of every language consists in its internal organisation, 
for which a common expression must be possible, since 
this internal organisation of a language ran oi only 
the expression of the various relations of ideas, and 
these relations again only the expression of the real 
relations of things. If now, a general representation 


oan be found for tha*e relations, a universal grammar 
is obtained, aud if this oan be communicated in com¬ 
mon characters intelligible by every one, we have » 
complete paaigrapby. Venous attempts have re¬ 
cently been made to establish a umveraalrulpbabet, and. 
a senes of conferences were held regarding it at the 
residence of Chevalier Bunsen, iu London, in 1866. 
It was agreed that the basis of suoh an alphabet.mutt 
be a physiological one, i.*., every sound must first be 
defined physiologically. This physiological system 
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Lion; the comparative philologist, after discovering 
which sounds are primary or secondary, simple or 
compound, fixing the number of letters requisite fora 
universal alphabet. The graphic system built Upon, 
this double basis to bo rational and consistent, sqd 
answer tbe purposes of reading and writing, with'* 
particular regard to printing; tbo alphabet thus con¬ 
structed to be regarded as the standard alphabet, to 
which all.other alphabets aro to be referred, and Aram, 
which tho distance of each to bo measured,—E(f. 
Bunsen's OutUoet of the Philotophy tf Vnicerodl 
J1 irlury. 

Pam-amjm, ptW-pn-hm (from patpalot, one of tho- 
Greek names for millet), in Brit., a gen. of grasses. 
T. exile, yields the smallest known coreul grain, Bsuli 
or Fundungi, which is used as food on the west coast 
of Africa. In Hierru Leone, it. is commonly called 
millet. P. irrobiculatum also yields a kind of grain 
known in India as the Menya or Eodro. 

Bass, pXtt, in general larignago, u narrow passage Of 
difficult place of entrauce. In a military sente, It 
signifies a strait, or narrow defile, which, when properly 
defended, renders tbe entrance into a country vary 
difficult. 

Passabt, pift'-eong (Fr.), a term need In Her. to 
describe an uniimil when represented in a walking con¬ 
dition ; when depicted walking with the fall face 
towards tho spectator, it is said to bn pattunl guardant. 

IVbSKNGKHfl, pun'-ten-jurs (Vt, pattagtr), are indi¬ 
viduals conveyed for hire from one place to another 
on board ship. Passage-ships, or those appropriated 
to the conveyance of passengers, arc generally placed 
under certain regulations, and tbe extent to wbtah 
emigration is now oarriou renders it of the utmost 
importance that these regulations bo properly carried 
out. The Puss (Uigurs Act, 1855 (18 4 19 Viet. c. 110), 
extends gem-rnllv to every ship carrying more than 
thirty passengers from the United Kingdom to any 
part out of Europe, and not being within tbe Medi¬ 
terranean, and to every such oolonial voyage as therein, 
described. It provides that no such ship shall clear out 
to Bea until duly surveyed and reported seaworthy, nor 
until the muster shat’, have obtained from the emigra¬ 
tion authority at the port of clearance a certificate, 
that the requirements of tho sot have been duly com¬ 
plied with, and that the ship is in all respects fit to 
proceed o.i her voyage. It elso makes a variate of 
regulations calculated to limit tho number ana to 
insure the safety and aceummodation of the pas¬ 
sengers. The Merchant Bhipping Act, 1866 (17 • 18 
Viet. n. 101), provides that every pus«engcr-steamar 
(that is, every British steam-ship carrying passengers 
to, irom, or between any place or places in tbe United 
Kingdom, excepting steam-ferryboats working ifk 
chums, commonly called steam-bridges), ahau be 
surveyed and reported upon to the Board of Trade Ml 
least twice in the year, and shall proceed on no voyage 
with passengers, unless tbe owner or muter has re¬ 
ceived from the board a certificate applicable to the 
voyage and showing that tbo provisions of tbe set have 
bean complied with; and if the person in charge re¬ 
ceives on board any number of passengers greater than 
tbe number allowed by the certificate, the master ox- 
owner shall incur peonniary penalties.— Uif. HoCub- 
loch’s Commercial (Dictionary. 

pAg8iri.OKACB.ai, p4t‘ie-Jlo.rai'-ie-t, in Bot,, the Fat-, 
sion-flower lam., a nst. ord. of DicalyUianet, sub-dam 
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Stamens' usually 6, monadelphons, surrounding tbs 
stalk of the ovary. Ovary stalked, superior, 1-celled; 
styles 3, olavate; placentas parietal. Fruit 1-edled, 
a talked, generally succulent. Heeds numerous, arillate; 
embryo in their fleshy albnmen. The plants of this 
order ore chiefly found in tropical America; but a few 
also occur in North America and the Hast Indies, and 
several in Africa. There are I'd genera and dll 
species. Many are cultivated for the beauty of their 
flower* and foliage. The genus Pasniflora has long 
been a favourite with florists, and the remarkable ap¬ 
pendages of the flowers, which symbolize the passion of 
Christ, mast always excite wonder and admiration. 
The fruits of several species of passion-flower arc 
oaten under the name of granadillns. Hpeuies of 
Paropeis and Tacsonia ulso bear edible fruit. The 
name given by the old botanists to the passiflorn was 
ilos piusionis (passion-flower), bemuse the instruments 
of the Saviour’s passion or stilfenng were thought to 
be represented m the parts of trnulilication of tins 
genus. Tiie present name was bestowed upon the 
genus by Linmrus. 

Fabsion.fi.owub. (See FARSU'i.onACR.R ) 

PaSBION-YVi.ek, in the Church of England, is-tho 
week immediately preceding the lest mil of Easter, 
beoauso in that week our Lord's passion and dent.li 
happened, [tcorresponds to Holy Week in the Homan 
Catholic Cligrcli. This week was observed from an 
early period in the Church, and according to Chry¬ 
sostom, " in this week many increase (heir labours, 
como adding to their fastings, others to their watchings; 
others give more liberal alms, testifying the greulncas 
of the Divine goodness by their rare of good works, 
and more intense piety and holy living.” Tim Thurs¬ 
day in this week, which was the day on which Christ 
was betrayed, was observed with some peculiar customs. 
(Sec M AV Nil V • Til V BS DAY.) 

Passive Vatins. (See Venus.) 

Fasbotur, pass'-o-rer (Heb. preach, a leap nr pas¬ 
sage), among the Jews, was asolemn festival instituted 
in commemoration of their coming out of Egypt, 
because the night before their departure the destroy¬ 
ing angel that slew the lirslborn of tho Egyptians 
passed over the houses of tlio Hebrews, bccauso they 
were marked by the blood of the lamb; hence called 
the paschal lanib. The passover was observed on the 
14th day of the first mouth (Nisan), and on the 
16th day commenced the seven days' feast of Un¬ 
leavened Bread. Properly the term passover applies 
only to the 14th day, but it. was commonly used to 
includo olao the feast of Unleavened Bread which 
followed. 

PaSSCORT, piiee'-porl (Fr. pateeport), is a letter, li- 
ceose, or document given by an authorized officer of a 
state, granting liberty to the penon or persons therein 
named to pass or travel either generally, or through a 
country named, and to remain there for mi indefinite or 
specified period. In general, the bearer then requires 
to take his passport to the minister or authorized agent 
of the country which he is about to visit., and have it 
signed by him. Such a document states tho name,'sur¬ 
name, age, and profession of the hearer, and entitles 
him to the protection of the authorities of the countries 
through which he may pass. On arriving ut the nut. 
posts or frontier towns of a foreign state, the traveller is 
obliged to produce his passport for examination, and at 
any town where he intend* remaining for any time, it 
has to be given up to the police authorities. In some of 
the European states, even natives cannot travel twenty 
miles through their own country without a passport. 
To travellers, the. system, as earned out in some parts 
of the continent, is very annoying, and might, perhaps, 
be more bearable were it not so silly and illiberal. The 
practice is defended on the plea of checking dangerous 
or improper persons from entering the country; but 
innumerable instances prove that the check is worth¬ 
less for such a purpose, there being no lock of means 
-of evasion. In France, the passport system has re¬ 
cently been relaxed in favour of Euglish travellers. 

Fasti, jpn<*fe, a glass made in imitation of preoiona 
stones. The base of all fictitious gems is a combina¬ 
tion of silioa, potash, borax, red oxide of lead, and some¬ 
times arsenic. Pore boraoic acid and colourless quarts 
ought to be used, and Hessian orucibles in preference 
to porcelain. The paste requires to be flued in a potter's 
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furnace for twenty-four boars; and the more tranquil 
and continued the fusion, the harder is the paste and 
the greater its beauty. Die proportions of paste, Ac., 
for the principal artificial gems are as follows Xuhg.— 
Paste, 2,880; oxide of manganese, 73. Emerald, —Paste, 
4,603; green oxide of cop¬ 
per, 47; oxide of chrome, 

3. Sapphire. Paste, 4,608; 
oxide of cobalt, 03; fused 
for thirty hours. Ame¬ 
thyst, —Paste, 4,603; ox¬ 
ide of manganese, 36; ox¬ 
ide of cobalt, 2t; pur¬ 
ple of oassms, I, (See 
(fa ms, Airrinrui.) 

Fasti naca , pae-te-nni'. 
hi, in Hot., a gen. of Urn- 
lelhfer<t. Tlio root of 
P. saliva is the nutritious 
and wholesome culinary 
root called the parsnip. 

It is cultirnti'ii on a 
large scale for feeding 
rattle. 

l’.ibron, pas'-tor 'Lat., a shepherd), in Tlirol., fa 
applied to a bisb of a diocese, or tho priest of * 
parish, whose pen - arc, by tho same, figure, termed 
tbeir flock. A paaoral letter is a circular letter, ad¬ 
dressed by a In-hop to his diocesans, for their religious 
instruction or guidance in matters of ecclesiastical 
discipline. The pastoral staff is tho crosier of a bishop’s 
"taft', which, in his public- ministrations, he is directed 
to have in his hand, or elan home or holdcn by his 
chaplain. (See. Crosiub.) Pastoral Theology is that 
department of theology which has to do with t be prac¬ 
tical duties of a clergyman as the teacher and spiritual 
guide of his people. 

Pamomat,, pns-to-ral, in Lit., is the name of a species 
of poetry, which is devoted to descriptions anti deli¬ 
neations of country hie. (»S>e Iiivi.r,.) 

PaTCIIOVLI. (See PodOSTKMOH.) 

Patfula. (See Knki; ) 

I’atbnt, or Patent Bight, pilt'.ent, or pai'-tent 
(fr. Lat. pafeo, I open), in Law, is a privilege granted 
by the crown to the first inventor of any new contrivance 
in the manufactures, granting him a monopoly in his 
invention fora certain number of years. It is so called 
because the instrument by w hirh it is bestowed is in the 
form of letters-patent under the great seal. That it is 
right to hold out inducements to persons to make dis¬ 
coveries and improvements in the useful arts—in ma¬ 
chinery, manufactures, Ac.—by means of which the in¬ 
terests of the community are more rapidly advanced, 
and to reward them for the loss of time and money 
they may have incurred, can scarcely be doubted; and, 
in general, the most practicable way of doing so is to 
afford them a monopoly in their invention for a certain 
number of years, but not for too lung a period, which 
would be detrimental to the progress of improvement, 
nnd against the interests of the public. Wbilo by the 
Stutute ol Monopolies (21 Jac. I. c. 3) the granting of 
such was declared to bo contrary to the laws of the 
realm, an exception was made in favour of new inven¬ 
tions, which it was held that the crown might lawfully 
concede for a reasonable period. It therefore excepts 
“all letters-patent for the term of fourteen years or 
under, by which tiie privilege of sole working or 
making anv new manufactures within this realm, whioh 
others at the time of granting the letters-patent shall 
not use, shall be granted to the true and first inventor 
thereof, so as they be not contrary to law nor mis- 
chievous to the state, nor to the hurt of trade, nor 
generally inconvenient,” This law still regulates the 
granting of patents; bnt the mode of proceeding has 
been fixed by various subsequent statutes, more par¬ 
ticularly l>y the “ Patent Law Amendment Act, 1852 ” 
(15 416 Viet. c. 83). The principal classes of patent¬ 
able inventions seem to bo these s—(1) New contri¬ 
vances applied to new ends; (2) new contrivaneea 
applied to old ends; (3) new combinations of old partly 
whether relating to materia], objects; or processes; 
(4) new methods of applying a well-known object. 
Novelty and utility are tho two great features of an 
invention, without which a patent would he invalid. 
It must boa” new manufacture within this realm ;** 
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and hence its being previously known abroad is no 
objection to tba validity of the patent. The degree of 
utility need not be great, but it must be something 
applicable to the production of a vendible article. It 
must alio be a manufacture: a scientific principle, 
however valuable, cannot form the subject of a valid 
patent. The grant of a patent is not a matter of 
right, but of favour, and is applied for by petition to 
the erown, the applicant declaring that he is the first 
and true inventor, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief. The petition and declaration are left at the 
office of the commissioners of patents for inventions, 
together with a provisional specification, describing 
the nature of the invention. The applicant is then re¬ 
ferred to one of the law officers of the crown, who is 
at liberty to oall in any scientific or other person to his 
aid. After his allowance of the same, the next step is 
for the applicant to give notice of his intention to pro¬ 
ceed with his application to the commissioners, who 
will then advertise it; and any person having an in¬ 
terest in opposiug it will be at liberty, within a certain 
period, to lodge objections. These ere then referred 
to the law officer, who, if satisfied, grants a warrant 
for the sealing of tho lotlors-puteut, which gives the 
applicant the exclusive right of using the invention 
within the United Kingdom, &e., for the lull term of 
fourteen yenrs. The condition on which a patent is 
grunted is, that a “ complete specification" ot the in¬ 
vention bo lodged, making a full disclosure of the 
secret; for the patentee must instruct the public what 
they are shut out from using, ns well as instruct, how 
to work the invention when the monopoly is expired. 
A book called a “ Itegister of Putcnts ” is directed to 
bo kept nt the Specification Office for the public use. 
The law is very strict regarding the framing of specifi¬ 
cations, and many patents are invalidated by errors 
here; the most common fault being claimiug too much, 
or something that is already public property. A 

S atenteo may, in certain circumstances, obtain an ml* 
itional term of fourteen years for carrying on his 
monopoly; but such additional period will only be 
granted on the patentee showing that ho has not been 
adequately rewarded. A patent right is assignable; 
aud a patentee may also grant deeds of license to 0110 
or more persons to manufacture the article. A 
patentee’s remedy lor infringement ot bis right is by 
civil suit, there being no criminal proceeding in sucii 
a case; and in prom cuting such suit his rights are sub¬ 
jected to a searching examination ; for tlie defence 
may be, that no infringement bus taken place, or tlmt 
the patent is void, throngh some dulcet. The erown 
may also repeal any lottm-pateiit, on good grounds 
being shown, by means of a writ of erirc facia*. 
Where, however, a patent has boon granted to a per¬ 
son believing himself to be the first inventor, and it is 
discovered that he has been preceded in the invention 
by 6ome one else, but not generally known to the pub¬ 
lic, the patentee may petition the queen in council, 
and receive a new grant, or confirmation of the existing 
one. The patent business of tho United Kingdom is 
carried oil at one office,in London, under the direction 
of commissioners appointed by the act ot the 

chief of whom is the lord chancellor. There are a 
class of persons styled patent agent*! who devote 
themselves to this branch of business, and through 
whom patents are usually obtained.— lief. Stephen’s 
Cammen/arif*. 

pATBBjfoSTKB, pai'-ter not'-ter (Lat. pater , father; 
woafsi*, our).—1. The Lord's Prayer is thus called from 
its two initial words in Latin.—2. The chaplet or string 
of beads which assists Roman Catholics to number their 
rehearsals of that prajor.—3. In Arch., a sort of orna¬ 
ment out in form of beads, cither round or oval. 

Pathology, ptVh-ol'-o-j* (Or. pathoe, disease, and 
logo*, discourse/, is the science or doctrine of diseases. 
As phvsiology teaches the nature of the fnnetious of 
tho living body in a state of health, so pathology 
relates to the various derangements of those function* 
which constitute disease. It is usually divided into 
general and dpecial pathology. As each disease is 
marked by certain peculiarities which distinguish it 
from all others, there mast be a pathology of each, or, 
in other words, a special pathology; and as, on the 
other band, many diseases possess certain features in 
aommoD. the description of these features will no 
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longer be special, but general pathology. The letter in 
nothing more than a generalisation of the frets of the 
former. Special pathology comes first in the order of 
nature. It 1s made np of Individual frets, carefully 
observed, arranged, and classified according to Home 
nosological plan. General pathology collects those 
facts, wherever found, which have a oertain similarity, 
and arranges them according to their natural anato- 
pies, so that, whoever examines them in this view, wtU 
have ho difficulty in appreciating them aa phenomena 
of particular diseases. Disease is a change from the 
natural condition of tho function or stvnoture of tho 
body, and usually involves several elementary func¬ 
tions or structures. A knowledge of tho constituent 
parts or elements of atructuro aud function is neces¬ 
sary to the pathologist, in the study of disease, before 
he can properly understand their combinations. At 
in chemistry, snmo of these elements are ultimate or 
primary, and cannot bo analysed or divided farther, 
others are proximate or secondary, became occurring 
so freq uently together, yet noting singly in compounding 
and giving properties to complex matter. Tho primary 
or ultimate elements of atructuro, healthy and dis¬ 
eased, are muscular fibre, nervous matter, vascular 
fibre, Hud the elementary tissues of,membranes | ad 
there are primary elements of function, healthy and 
diseased, of these structures,—irritability, tonicity, 
nervous properties, to which may bo edited, because at 
present wo cannot analyse It, the power of secretion 
and nutrition; and, lastly, the constituents of tho 
blood. Tho secondary nr proximate elements of 
disease are composed of the preceding primary ele¬ 
ments, but are still simple in comparison with the 
complex conditions of disease which they combine to 
produce. Tho varieties of disease affecting these 
several elements may bo comprehended under tho 
heads of degree and kiud,— degree, including excess 
uml defect, or alterations of plus and minus; and kind, 
relating to changes not comprised under these beads, 
but otherwise expressed by tho term perversion. “Tho 
primary and secondary elements of disease are tho 
especial subjects ot general pathology. By the study 
of them, we become acquainted with tho materials of 
disease, and their relations to each other; wo learn how 
special diseases arise, and of what they consist; how 
they produce their phenomena and efforts; how they are 
to he known, distinguished, and classified. Out of snob 
a knowledge, where it is correct, sufficient, and com- 
bmciiujlli an iimple acquaintance wit !i tbo properties of 
remedial agents, arises the rational method of relieving, 
curing, and prevent mg disease, t be groat ends of tho art 
ofnicdicino. —( WilUumn.) Following, then, tho class]- 
fiuutimi of Dr. Williams, wo have, as the first of the pri¬ 
mary elemcntsof stru jure, muscularor contractile fibre, 
the distinctive property of which is irritability, or tho 
property of contracting on the application of a stimulus 
or exciting agent. This may become excessive, or too 
violent for ;he welfare of tho part or system; and will 
be muniics'.cd (J) by an excess of strength and degree, 
(2) by an inordinate quickness or promptitude, or (3) 
by the unusual duration of tho contractions. Muscu¬ 
lar contractility may be defective chiefly in two inodes 
—(1) in force, as in (ho weakness caused by the exhaus¬ 
tion of previous exertion; or (2) in readiness to con¬ 
tract, ns in tho sluggish movements of a person under 
the influence of opium. Tonicity, or ton«, is another 
property possessed by all muscular structures, and 
keeps tho parts in which it resides m a oertain degree 
of tension. With an excess of tonicity themuselea art 
so firm as scarqply to afford room for supple motion, 
and the pulse is hard, tense, and often slow. Whew 
tonicity is defeotivc, the muscle* are flabby and inca¬ 
pable of exertion, and tho puiBo soft aud ynaS&sg. A 
function of tho nerves is sensibility, aim a diseased 
state of a centre will cause disorder of general sensi¬ 
bility of one or more of the nerve*—local sensibility. 
Diseases of sensibility may consist In (1) exeessiTeung- 
nihility, (2) detective sensibility, or (3) perverted sen¬ 
sibility. The function by which certain nerves convey' 
the impulses of the will to voluntary muscles maybe- 
eorae disordered, and its phenomena constitute ah 
element of disease. It maybe in excess, detect,or 
perverted. The reflected and sympathetic neratfa 
influences may, in like manner, become diseased. Se¬ 
cretion is regarded at a peculiar property of the aecre- 
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tent structures, m irritability it of muscular fibre; end 
from tbe ubiquity of the process it constitutes an im¬ 
portant element of disease. It includes recrementi- 
llone products (those concerned in digestion, assimila¬ 
tion, sndnntsitum),a»wellaiexorenientitioua products. 
It may be excessive, and weaken, by the drain which it 
canoes from the mass of the blood; but it may also have 
special effects upon tbe organ of seoretion, the blood 
mm which it comes, or the parts to whioh it is carried. 
The most common causes of altered secretion are those 
which operate on the sanguiferous system and its con¬ 
tents. The effects or defects of seoretion are the oppo¬ 
site of those of excess, and may arise from s weakened 
State of the whole circulation, or of the secreting organ. 
Perversion of sscretion often accompanies excess or 
defect, as in febrile diseases, when the secretions of tbe 
Sidneys are altered os well os diminished. The blood, 
like the solid parts of the body, is composed of sundry 
elements, which are subject to change, and produce 
rations disorders, The components of the blood are, (1) 
the red particles/ (2) fibrin and colourless globules, 
(91 albumen and other dissolved animal matters, 
(4) oil, (5) salts, (0) water; any of whioh may be in . 
-excess,, defect, or alteration. The red particles are j 
proportionally largo in persons of sanguine tempo-' 
rament, and excessive in sanguineous plethora, and 
iu hsmorrbagio diseases before much blood is loBt. 
TNy are defective in persons of lymphatic tempera¬ 
ment, and after great losses of blood. An excess of 
fibrin and of the colourless globules exists in all truly 
inflammatory diseases. The changes effected in the 
blood by respiration ore liable to variations, and form 
an important element of disease. They ore principally 
owing to defect of change, as in asphyxia. It is doubt¬ 
ful whether this change is ever carried on in excess. 
Various changes are effected on the blood by excess or 
defect, or alteration of secretion of urine, bile, perspi¬ 
ration, &o. Changes are also effected on the blood 
by tbe presence of foreign mutters, as poisons. The 
CMS of proximate elements which have been most 
generally studied as the subjects of general pathology, 
are those effecting the circulation of the blood. Tliev 
comprise at. least threo of the primary elements,—the 
condition of the blood and its constituents, the irrita¬ 
bility of the organs concerned in its distribution, aud 
their tonioity. Anaemia is the name given to that con¬ 
dition of the system in which the predominant diameter 
Is a dofleionoy of blood, usually accompanied also with a 
remarkable deterioration in quality. The canscB which 
excite anetmia are various circumstances which injure the 
blood or withdraw portions of it from the system; as 
exoessive bleedings, profuse evacuations of fluids, Ac. 
Tbe exoeaa of blood in the system, or in a part,— 
byperssmia or polynmia, is a frequent cause of disease. 
Plethora, or general excess of blood, may proceed 
either from too much blood being made, or from too 
little being expended; iu either case the blood accumu¬ 
lates and fills the heart and blood-vessels beyond the 
usual degree. The distinction of plethora into Bthenic 
and asthenic depends on the strength and irritability 
of the motor fibre. In sthenio plethora, the tone and 
contractility are increased, in aatlienio they are 
diminished. In the latter cose, the heart and other 
organs are oppressed, instead of being excited by the 
quantity of blood. Local hyperiemia, or excess of 
blood in a part, when with diminished motion, consti¬ 
tutes congestion, or tut accumulation of blood iu the 
blood-vessels of a part, ohiefiy in tbe capillaries. 
There may also be increased motion or determination 
of blood to a part,—one of the most common esses of 
which is determination of blood to tbe head. The 
results of hypersemia, genera] or local, when they reach 
a certain degree of intensity, are haemorrhage, flux, 
dropsy; haemorrhage, when the vessels era distended 
to inch a degree that their coats give way and blood is 
effused i flux, when there is an effusion of the watery 
part of the blood in secreting organs, or upon open 
surfaces; and dropsy when in closed sacs or in cellular 
connective tissue. There may also be too much Mood 
in s part, with motion partially increased and partially 
diminished, constituting what is commonly known as 
inflammation, and characterised by reduces, heat, pain, 
and swelling. Structural diseases are of various 
■dads i those of them that more particularly demand 
war notice are those whioh arise from alteration of the 
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function of nutrition of the different steneitna. Urns* 
are comprehended under tha heads of inn eased, 
diminished, or perverted nutrition. Increased nutri¬ 
tion, or hypertrophy, may effeot either individual 
textnree or whole organa, being in the former ease 
simple, in the letter complex. Diminished nutrition, 
or atrophy, may be general, affecting all parts of tha 
body, or partial, aflnotmg only a part, tinder per¬ 
verted nutrition are comprehended all those changes 
of structural nutrition that go beyond mere pint end 
minus influences,—the quality of the fibre being 
altered, or new tissues, growths, or deposits formed in 
connection with the normal structure. Besides de¬ 
posits and morbid growths of vsrioas hinds, there may 
tie induration or softening, transformation or degenera¬ 
tion of texture. Many diseases arise from derange¬ 
ments in the mechanism of organa, from dilatation, 
contraction, laceration, displacements, contortion,— 
■H«/". Williams's Principle* qf Medicine, 

Patriarch, pai'-tre-ark (Gr. painty family, and 
arehon, ruler), a name originally given to heads of the 
first families who lived in the earliest ages of the world, 
as A braham, lease, and Jacob, with his twelve eons, ana 
Seth, Enoch, and others. They exercised the offices 
of priest and kii - in their respective families; sad it 
has been supp.. I that the idea of hereditary power 
and honours wh strived from the authority enjoyed 
by tbe pairiaroi'f and their first-born after them. In 
Jewish history, the term is also applied to a person 
invested with n dignity, the origin of which has been 
the subject of much diaouasion, some maintaining that 
it is of very ancient institution, and others that it is 
not older than the time of Ncrva, tbe successor of Do- 
niilian. Whenever established, however, the authority 
of those who held this office came, in time, to be very 
considerable. Their chief duty being to instruct the 

t ieople, they established schools in several cities; and 
inving gained a great reputation for learning, seal, and 
piety, at length ventured to levy a kind of tribute to 
support the charges of tbeir dignity, and of the officers 
under them. They also appointed tbe principals of the 
schools and aondemies, who, in the course of time, 
were styled chiefs and princes, to imply the great re¬ 
spect due to them from their disaiples, and who, at 
length, became rivals of the patriarchs, and in soma 
cases possessed both dignities at once,—a usurpation 
which caused great confusion and frequent contests. 
According to the Jewish rabbin, the patriarebal dig¬ 
nity was in existence, in this sense, from thirty years 
before the birth of Christ down to the 6th century, 
when it wos abolished. Patriarohs, in the Chriatian 
church, ore ecclesiastical dignitaries, or bishops, so 
called from their paternal authority in the Church. 
The establishment of the grand patriarchates is at¬ 
tributed, by some, to the apostles themselves, whilst 
others maintain that the name patriarch was unknown 
at the time of the council of Nice, and that, for a long 
time afterwards, patriarchs and primates were con. 
founded together as being all equally chiefs of dioceses. 
A great authority supposes that it was in the 4th cen¬ 
tury that those prelates who enjoyed a certain degree 
of pre-eminence over the rest of the episcopal order 
were distinguished by tbe Jewish title of patriarohs. 
The authority of the patriarohs—the ohief of whom 
were those of Borne, Constantinople, Alexandria, An¬ 
tioch, and Jerusalem—grew by insensible degrees, till at 
length we find, that about the close of the 5th century, 
thoir decrees were executed with the seme regularity 
and respect as those of princes. It must be onerved, 
however, that there were certain distrioti, both in the 
Eastern and in the Western empire, which were ex¬ 
empted from their jurisdiction. The Latin ohurehhad 
no patriarohs till the 6th century: and the churches of 
Gaul, Britain, Ao., were never snbject to the authority 
of the patriarch of Rome, whose authority only extended 
to the nearer provinces. The authority of the patri- 
archswss not one and the sameprecisely in all churches, 
but. differed according to the different customs of 
plaoee end countries, or the pleasure of kings and coun¬ 
cils. The patriarch of Constantinople grew to be a 
patriarch over the patriarohs of Bphesos and Cesares* 
and the patriarch of Alexandria had some privilege* 
whioh no other patriarchs besides himself enjoyed, such 
as the right of consecrating and approving every bishop 
under hie jurisdiction,. Leaned man nave nokoiseS 
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up thirteen patriarchs ae-having existed in early times; 
Oat is, one In every capital city of each diocese in the 
Soman empire: the patriarchs of Antioch and Bpheens, 
in Asia; the patriarch of Oaearea, in Cappadocia} the 
patriarch of Tfeessatewiafe, in Maoedoma; the patri¬ 
arch of Sirmium, in Illy train; the patriarchs of Some 
and Milan, in Ilalv; the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Carthage, in Egypt; the patriarch of Lyons, 
in France; the patriarch of Toledo, in Spain; the pa¬ 
triarch of York, in Britain; and the patriarch of Con¬ 
stantinople, styled the oecumenical or universal patri¬ 
arch, It most be observed, however, that the whole 
matter is so obscure, end has been so much contro¬ 
verted, that it is no easy matter to discover, in any par¬ 
ticular, the truth respecting it. The term patriarch 
is applied, in the present day, to the chiefs of sevoral 
oh arches in the But, who live ont of communion with 
the Church of Borne; such as the four patriarchs of the 
Creek church; vis., the patriarchs of Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Antioch, ana Jerusalem. The spiritual ju¬ 
risdiction and dominion of the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople are very extensive, comprehends og a considerable 
part of Greece, the Grecian isles, Walloobia, Molda¬ 
via, and several of the European and Asiatic provinces 
that are subject to the Turks. The patriarch of Alex¬ 
andria exercises hie spiritual authority iu Egypt, Nu¬ 
bia, Libya, and a part of Arabia. Damuoua is the prin¬ 
cipal residence of the patriarch of Antioch, whose 
jurisdiction extends to Mesopotamia, Syria, Cilicia, 
and other provinces. The patriarch of Jerusalem com¬ 
prehends within the bounds of hie pontiticate, Pales- 
iisa, Arabia, the country beyond Jordan, Cana iu 
Galilee, and Mount Bion. 

Patricians, pAt-ruh'-yUnz (Lat. pate r, a father).— 
According to some authorities, the title of patrician 
wee given to the descendants of the hundred or two 
hundred first senators chosen by Bomulus, the fouuder 
of Borne, and by him called Patret, fathers. In con¬ 
sidering, however, who were the patricians of Koine, it 
is convenient to distinguish three periods in the history 
of that city, the first extending from the foundation of 
the city down to the establishment of the plebeians as 
a seoond order; the second from this event down to 
the time of Constantine, during which time the patri¬ 
cians were a real aristocracy of birth, and formed a 
distinct class of Homan citizens, opposed to the ple¬ 
beians ; the third period extending from Constantine 
down to the middle ages, during which time the patri¬ 
cians were no longer an aristocracy of birth, but ware 
persons who merely enjoyed a title, flret granted by 
the emperors, and afterwards by tho popes also. Al¬ 
though the subject is involved in some obscurity, it 
aeeme to be pretty clear that during the first period 
the patrioiaus comprised the whole body of the Roman 
people who enjoyed the full franchise, the other inha¬ 
bitants being eithe.r freedmen, slaves, or strangers. 
During the second period, when a distinct claaa of 
Boman citisens had grown up, named plebeians, an 
almost uninterrupted struggle took place between 
the two classes, in whioh the patrioions exerted every 
means to retain their exclusive rights, but which ended 
in the establishment of the political equality of the two 
orders, and in the rise of a new kind of aristocracy, 
which was based partly upon wealth and partly upon 
the great offices of the republic. In their drees and 
appearance the patricians were scarcely distinguished 
from the rest of the citisens, unless they held parti- 
onler offices ; the only thing by whioh they appear to 
hare been distinguished from other citizens being a 
particular kind of shoe. From the time of Constantine 
the title of patrician ceased to he hereditary, and was 
merely a personal title, which conferred on the per¬ 
son to whom it was granted a very high rank and cer¬ 
tain privileges; and when, during this period, we rend 
of patrieian families, it merely means that the head of 
aneh a family bore the title. If actually engaged in 
the service of the state, these patricians were called 
tmtricii pr<t*»ntaU »; bat if they held no office with the 
title, they were styled patrieU codieiUaret orAonorarii. 
All of them, however, were distwguished in their 
appearance and dress from ordinary persons, and 
generally appeared in pnblie in carriages. When the 
popes came to power, they assumed, amongst others 
of the imperial privileges, this right of making patri- 
• elm; and the sovereigns of certain European king- 
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doms also imitated the ancient custom of bestowing 
upon certain favoured -ubteote the title of poMdiw. 
Patricians, in eedesiaatieal writings, ere no aaoient 
sect of heretics, who disturbed the peace of the Church 
in the beginning of the 3 rd century, who were thus 
named from theu founder Patrioiui. Mis distinguish¬ 
ing tenet was, tbst the substance of the fresh it not tbs 
work of God, but that of tha devil 1 on whioh amount 
his adherents bore an implacable hatred to their own 
flesh, whioh sometimes carried them to Her as to Induce 
them to kill themselves. 

Patrick, St., Ordbuox, v&f-rit t an order of knight¬ 
hood, established in Ireland in the year 1788, by lung 
George III., who, on the fith January of that year, 
directed that letters-patent should bo isaued under the 
great seal of the kingdom of Ireland, for creating a 
sooi ety or brotherhood t to be called " Knights of theUmi* 
trioua orderof St. Patrick,” to consist of the sovereign, e 
grand master, who was to be his rusjcity’s lieutenant- 
general of Ireland for the time being, end fifteen 
knights. The number of knights was augmen t ed by 
William IV. in 1833. 

pATaisiic,/>4-«rM , -f;i(Gr.pafer,a father),in TheoL, 
denotes of or belonging to the fathers of tbe Church; 
as pat ristic theology, patristioliterature. (BmFatsIML 
This.) 

Patrol, pitt-vole' (Fr. patrouilie), a term applied in 
military huiguage to a detachment of from four to 
eight men, charged to march, under oommand of a 
corporal, in a given circuit round the streets of a 
garrison town, in order to see that all is quiet, end to 
prevent disorder. The term patrol is likewise applied 
to the mounted police, who ride round the suburbs of 
London and provincial towns at night to watch the 
roads and preserve the peace. 

Patuonaor, piitt - ro-naij (Lat. pattwuu , a patron), 
in Reel. Law, is tbe right of presenting to a nensfloe. 
The right of patronage Becms to bavo arisen about tbe 
5th century, when those who built and endowed 
churches acquired a right to present e minister to 
them. About tho 8th century, patronages became 
general, and tho rights of presentation wore bought 
and sold. Prior to the Reformation, joint-stock com¬ 
panies sometimes bought presentations from papal 
agents in wholesale quantities, and retailed them at 
great profits. In England, the greatest part of the 
benefices are preseutai ive. In Scotland, the subject of 
patronage has led to frequeut disputes, and was the 
great cause of the disruption in 1643. (St* Vmmm 
Church.) 

Fatbonxkic, pa-tro-nim'-ik (Or. poire, and oeome, 
a name), is n name which designates a person by re¬ 
ferring to his t'other, or sumo. of hit ancestors; as 
Polities, applied to A- silles, os being the ion of Felens. 
Such words do not occur in English, but they are 
common among the classic poets of antiquity, 

Papuans, or Pauuanistb, paml'-tJxnx, a sect of 
heretics that arose in tbe 3rd century, tod took their 
name from their founder, Paul of Buiuosata, bishop of 
Antioch. He taught that tbe Son and Holy Ghost 
exist in God in the Maine manner as reason and 
activity exist in man, and that Christ was born a mere . 
man, but that tho reason or wisdom of God descended 
into him. These opinions were condemned by a connote 
and Paul was deposed; but they were for a time up¬ 
held by his adherents. 

Paulicians, paul-M-t -Xnt, were a sect of heretic* 
whioh arose in Armenia, but of whose (origin little la 
known. The most probable account is that they were 
founded by one Constantine, about the year MO, and 
took their name from the high value whioh they set 
upon the writings of the aposue Pa&L They rejected 
all external forma of religion, and maintained various 
heresies of doctrine. They epread with great rapidity, 
and were subjeeted to violent persecution. Milder 
measures, afterwards resorted to for thsir conversion, 
were not more suseettful, and when tha crusade* 
opened up a path into central Europe, many of tbit 
sect found their wsy into Germany, Spain, Italy.' 
sad under various name* tended to foster that spirit of 
opposition to tbe corruptions of the Churob which 
ultimately led to the Reformation. 

Patolikia, ptmUof-o-i, in Bot., a gen, of die net, 
ord. Sapindactm. The species P. torbUii is tb» source 
otguoraMfOT Brariliao oocua. The dried seeds are 
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deprived of their aril, and pounded and kneaded into 
■ mass, “which is afterwards made into oblong or 
rounded cakes. These cakes constitute guarena- 
bread, which is used precisely in the same manner as 
we use eoeoa*' and chocolate. 'The beverage prepared 
from it is largely consumed in Brasil, op account of its 
nntritive qualities, and ita stomachic, febrifugal, and 

S ihrodisiac effects. It contains an alkaloid, to which 
e name guaranine has boon given, but which appears 
to beindeutical with caffeine, the active principle of 
both tea and coffee. 

Paul’s, St., pawle, the cathedral church of London, 
stands on Lad gate Hill, on the site on which stood old 
Ht. Paul’s, supposed to have been built a.p. (503, in the 
time of Etheibert, and which bad itself been preceded 
on the same spot by several churches, and, according 
to some antiquaries, even heathen temples. Old St. 
Paul’s was at several times eularged and repaired, and 
especially in 1500, when its spire was destroyed by fire, 
and in 1633, when it was suffering under the vicissi¬ 
tudes and dilapidations of four centuries, and its 
restoration was undertaken by the celebrated Inigo 
Jones, ivho, however, had only had time to furnish it 
with a splendid portico, before the troubles of the time 
interrupted liis work. During the war between 
Charles I, and the Parliament, tbo venerable edifice 
was converted into quarters for cavalry, the pillars of 
the portico were hewed and hacked about, the spaces 
between them were tilled with mean shops, and the 
timbers winch had boon erentod for the support of tlie 
roof during the repairs taken away, which led to its 
fall in many places, and the almost entire ruin of the 
whole edifice. In 1603, a famous architect of the day, 
Christopher Wren, received a commission, under the 
great seal, to make a survey of the cathedral church 
of St. Paul, aud furnish plans for its restoration. 
Wren’s opinion, from the drat, was in favour of re¬ 
building, and making the church worthy of Inigo 
Jones's portieo; but to this Scheme the majority of 
those who were joined with him in the commission was 
violently opposed, and lie therefore gave in a plan for 
removing the tower, and expanding the centre of t ho 
church into a cupola, uniting the transepts of the 
church by a concave line. But this proposal was aiso 
opposed, as well on the port of the commissioners as 
on the part of the citizens, who were traditionally 
proud or the old tower; and oven after the building 
was reduced to a mere wreck m the Great Kira oi 
London (1066), two years were wasted in attempts to 
repair it. At length, however, Wren was authorized 
to raze the church to its foundations, and to lay the 
foundation of “ the second temple of tho Christian 
world." Tho plan which Wren himself preferred was 
not adopted; and that one of the several he sent in 
which was, uudernent several alterations at tbo in¬ 
stance of the doke of York, who wished that the 
church should be adopted to the services of the Unman 
worship, whioh he intended to revive. Tho first stone 
of the present cathedral was at length laid by Sir 
Christopher in 1075, and tbo building was completed 
in 1710. It is cruciform, classic in stylo, and univer¬ 
sally allowed to l>e singularly grand; the centre of tho 
cross being covered by a dome, which rises from the 
body of the church in great majesty. Ita height, from 
the pavement of the churchyard to the top of the 
cross, is 370 feet; its length, from E. to W., 510; snd 
its width, from the entranoe of the north to that of the 
south transept, 350 feet. Tbo ground it covers is np- 
wards of two acres, and ita circuit is 3,293 feet. The 
whole is built of Portland atone, to which time and 
London smoke have given a hue which adds something 
to the cathedral's solemn dignity and grandeur. With 
respect to the interior, the concave of the dome, and 
the mvstcriouseffects of the opening above, are allowed 
by nil to be grand; but many ontica maintain that, 
with this exception, the interior is unsatisfactory; that 
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the continuity of the entablature; and that,t.upon 
entering tbo building, an unpleasant feeling is pro¬ 
duced by the discrepancy, which undoubtedly exists, 
betwaea'the low and confined space of the sijpe aisles 
and the perpendicular altitude outside. It contains 
monuments to the memory of many illustrious men, 
each as Dr. Johnson, Howard the philanthropist. Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, Lord Rodney, General Moore, 
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Ac .; but the atyte of art of some of them is considered 
very unworthy of such a place; the monument which 
meets with the moat general approval being, perhaps, 
tho simple marble slab placed over the entrance to the 
choir, in honour of Wren himself, and bearing an in¬ 
scription consisting of .these words: “ Si raonmnentum 
reqniris, oircnmnpice." In.the crypt are the tombs m 
Nelson and Wellington. The affairs of-the cathedral 
are managed by a dean and chapter, consisting of four 
canons residentiary, four prebendaries, and other 
officers. 

Pavkmrnt, paive'-nent (Lst. pammentum, derived 
from panics, to make the earth firm and strong by 
beating), m Arch., a stratum or.layer of stone, or 
other matter, serving to cover and strengthen the 
ground of various places, for greator accommodation 
in walking, or for the traffic of carriages. The paving 
of streets is one of the most beneficial regulations 
that have been handed down to us from onr ancestors. 
A number of cities had paved streets before the com¬ 
mencement of the Christian era ; nevertheless, those 
which are at present the ornament of Europe, w.ith 
the exception of Borne, were destitute of this advan¬ 
tage till nearly the 12th or 13th century. The streets 
of Thebos, ai ' 1 irobably those of Jerusalem, wero 
paved. The fit -eal paved highway was constructed 
by Alipius Cl: ,mias, in the year u.C. ISO. It was 
palled after bun tbs Apptan way, and, on account of 
its excellence, the Queen of road*. Streets paved with 
lava have been found in Herculaneum and l’ompeii. 
The oldest pavement m modern cities is ascribed to 
that of I'aris ; but Cordova was paved as early as the 
middle of thu 9th century, lu England, the pave¬ 
ments of the.principal streets, ftc., are made of various 
descriptions of materials, according to the kind of stone 
most readily procured. In London, Aberdeen granite, 
broken stone, &e., have been used. Wood and 
a-pliulte have also been employed to a considerable 
extent; the use of the former, however, has been 
nearly abandoned. 

Pawn, or Plbugb, pawn (Bat. pianue), in Law, is 
a bailment of goods by a debtor to his creditor, to bp 
kept tilt the debt is discharged. Things subject to 
pledge are ordinarily gdods and chattels; but money 
debts, negotiable instruments, and, indeed, any other 
valuable thing of a personal nature, may be delivered 
in pledge. It is of the essence of the contraot, that 
there be an actual delivery of the thing to tho pledgee, 
for his right is not consummated except by possession. 
In virtue of the pledge, he acquires a special property 
iu the thing, and is cutitlcd to the exclusive possession 
of it during the Umc and for the objects for which it is 
iledgcd. He has a right to sell the pledge when there 
ms keen a default in the pledger in complying with 
the engagement; but the possession of the pledge does 
not suspend the right to sue for tho whole debt or 
other engagement without selling the pawn, for it is 
only a collateral security. A pledgee cannot become 
the purchaser at a sale. 

Pawwbkokrb, pawn-hro'-ker, one who lends money 
on goods whioh he receives upon pledge. In some 
countries, the business of lending money on pledges 
is carried on by the government, in others by private 
individuals, placed under certain restrictions. In this 
country, the laws regarding pawnbrokers are more par¬ 
ticularly laid dowii in the Pawnbrokers Aot (38 k 40 
Geo. III. c. 99, amended by 9 & 10 Viet. c. 68,19 A 20 
Viet. c. 27, and 22 & 23 Viet, o, 14. Pawnbrokers are 
required to take out an annual license from the 
Stamp-office (in London £15, otherwise £7.10a.); and 
to enablo them to receive articles of gold and silver, e 
second license, costing £5.16».. is necessary. No license 
is required in Ireland; but registration is necessary. 
Pawnbrokers are required to keep books in which all 
articles taken in pledge are entered and described, with 
tho sum advanced upon them, and the name and eadrese 
of the pledger. Whore the sum advanced on a pledge- 
does not exceed 2s. Grf., then the charge shall be a half¬ 
penny for each calendar month the same is unre¬ 
deemed; when not exceeding 5a., Id.; and so on np to 
not exceeding 42a., 8d„ above which the rateis 3d. for 
every 20a. up to £10. For the duplicate made out and 
given to the pledger, if the sum- is under 10a., \d. is 
charged; 10a. ana under 20s., Id,; £1 and under £5, 
2d.; £5 and upwards, 44. If a duplicate be kefc or 
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stolen, the pawnbroker is bound to sire another, 
on affidavit being made before a magistrate by the 
person olaiming to be owner of the artielea respecting 
the circumstance*. The owner has a perfect right to 
sell the dnpUoate, and the pawnbroker ia obliged to 
deliver op the goods to the holder of the duplicate on 
receiving the principal and interest due thereon, Pawn¬ 
broker* are prohibited frefax receiving pledges before 
8 a.m. or after 7 p.m., between Micheelmaa-day and 
Lady-day; and before 7 e.m. and after 8 p.m. during 
thereat of the year, except on Saturdays and the even¬ 
ings preceding Oood Friday, Christmas, Ac., when the 
time ia extended to 11 p.m. They are also prohibited 
from taking pledges from intoxicated persona or child¬ 
ren under twelve years of age (in the metropolia'under 
sixteen). All guode unredeemed are considered for¬ 
feited at the end of a year; but they may be kept 
for three months longer at the request of the owner, 
in writing, or before one witness; and snv time before 
they are sold, the owner may demaud his goods on 
tendering principal end interest. Articles pledged 
for sums of 10*. and not exceeding AID, if uot 
redeemed, must be sold by auotion r after beingfduly 
advertised and exposed to public view. An account 
of the ssleB of articles above 10*. must also be 
kept, and if they produce more than the principal 
and interest, the owner is entitled to the surplus, 
if claimed within three yeara of the sale. The sale- 
books are open to inspection on payment of a fee 
of one penny. Pawnbrokers Bre prohibited from 
taking in pledge unfinished goods, liucn or apparel 
Intrusted to others to wash or mend, under a penalty 
of double the value of the goods, besides restoration. 
Stolen goods, or goods unlawfully pawned, must be 
restored to the owner by the pawnbroker, and police 
officers are authorized to search their bouses or ware¬ 
houses for stolen or unlawfully pledged goods. Any 
person suspeoting his goods to nave been unlawfully 
pawned, may, on satisfying a justice, obtain a warraut 
for searching the house of the person suspected of 
having received the goods, and if they be found, and 


Paul* 


in number; tail-ooverts very long, Urge, end extensible 
in the male.— (Limans,) There are two apeciea of 
the peaoock known, both inhabiting the oobtinent 
end islands of India; and they present a plumage 
which is one of the most splendid iff the Whole 
feathered world. The benbty of the peacook at¬ 
tracted notice even at the earliest times; fur it 
is mentioned as having bean brought by Solomon's 
mariners to their royal master, Next we hear of it 


i property 

have them restored. Persons unlawfully pawning 
goods the property of others are liable to a penalty of 
between £1 and £5, besides the full value of the goods 
pledged; failing which, three mouths' imprisonment 
with nard labour.—lief. Jingliek Cyclopedia—Arts and 
Sciences. 

Pav must, pai'-mtnt, in Law, ia the discharge of a 
debt by a delivery of the amount due: and this i* of 
oourse the most direct and proper discharge of it, and 
the most complete defence against any claim founded 
Upon it. The party entitled to receive the money may 
give notice that the payment mast be made directly 
to himself, and then no other payment discharges the 
debt; but without euch notice the payment may be 
made in the ordinary course of business to bis general 
■gent or attorney. By the Common Law Procedure 
Act, 1852, it is declared lawful for the defendant in all 
notions (except for assault and battery, false imprison¬ 
ment, libel, slander, and certaiu others), and by leave 
of the coart or a judge, upon anoh terms as they or he 
may think fit, for one or more of several defendants to 
pay into court a sum of money by way of oompensation 
or amends. When money is so paid into court, and 
the plaintiff accents the same in satislhotion, the plain, 
till'shall be entitled to the costs of the cause up to the 
time the money is to paid in and taken out. 

Paxoa, peat (Let. pax), in Law, is e quiet be¬ 
haviour towards the king and all his subjects; end 
if any men is in danger from another and makes oath 
before a justice to that effect, the person complained 
of may be bound by sureties to keep the peace. A 
breach of the peace is a violation of that peace end 
security which is guaranteed by tbe laws to the sub¬ 
jects of this empire. 

Psxcn. (See Amtsdxmjs.) 

Pxaoh-wood. (Set Cmbumpu.) 

Paecocx, pe'-kok (Sex. pawn) IPavo), a member of 
the Pnoonidm, a' fam. of rasorial birds, whose charac¬ 
teristics ere as follows:—Bill convex, rttber stout, 
curved towards the end, add smooth at tbe base; 
cheese partially naked; nostrils basal and men; bead 
plumed, and surmounted with an aigrette-uke crest; 
sixth quill-feather the hugest; tail-feathers eighteen 


i goods, and u they be touud, and 
claimant proved, he is entitled to 
d. Persons unlawfully pawning 


Europe generally. It* had, amongst the Romans, to 
perform an honourable part in their luxurione enter* 
tainments; and it was thought worthy of being dedl* 
cated to Juno, and of being imprinted on the coinage 
of the era. At an early period of English history they 
were known; and there was scarcely any noble feast 
at which a roast peacock did not make an imposing 
appearance. They were stuffed with apices end sweet 
herbs, roasted and served up whole, ana covered, after 
dressing, with tbe skin and feather*. In our own 
times, peacocks are reared in our gardens and lawna 
more for ornamental than for culinary purpotaa. 
In their native countries, magnificent dresses in 
made of peacocks' feathers and trains; and a Sun¬ 
shade of the gorgeous feathers of this bird is thought 
the great attribute of nobility in tbe island of 
Java. The Javanese peacock (Paco muticue, Linn.) 
is the most splendid of the two species known, although 
but little is understood of its history. In the volu¬ 
minous works of Ulysses Aldrovandus the bird it first 
mentioned ; and be sufficiently indicate* it by the form 
of its crest, which, instead of being composed of a 
naked shafted feather, with a round and eyed tip, a* ia 
the common bird, has these plumes of almost uniform 
breadth. According to Sir William Jardine, this bird 
is nearly similar in size to the common poacook, but 
the whole plumage is of a more suliduea brilliancy. 
The bare spuoa upon the cheeks and below the eyes is 
of a fine gamboge-yellow. The head, neok, and fore 
part of the breast are of a peculiar greonish tint, being 
brilliant with golden reflections in some lights, in 
others appearing dull and subdued. The lower pert* 
are of u dull deep greenish-brown, instead of the rich 
blue of the well-known bird. The train is not so 
ample in proportion, and the ejres, or moons, ere less 
numerous : too centre of euch is rich blue, enciroled 
with green, brown, and finally with a bronsed ring. 
The edges of the wing and quills are pale yellowisb-rea. 
The bill is of a greyish-brown colour, the iris deep 
hazel; and the legs strong, naked, reticulated, and 
dusky black. The Javanese peacock is e native of 
•Tara, Sumatra, and Bunnab, as well as other parts of 
India. Tim common pfacook (Pavo crietatue) differs 
bill little from the one. last described, exoept in tbe in¬ 
creased splendour of its plumage and the altered form 
of its crest. It h»e been long neturelixed in Europe, 
and in England it may be now looked upon as nearly a 
native bird. 

Pbah. (See Ptbeh.) 

Pxaxlash, perl'-&eh, inChem., the ealeinrd 
or impure carbonate of potash of commerce. 

Pjsa.hu), purls (Sax. pearl), substances formed by 
certain bivalve mollnsks allied to the oyster, and con¬ 
sisting of alternate concentric layers of membrane and 
carbonate of lime. The pearl oyeter {Mytiku margmrt- 
tifeme 1 belongs to the genus Avicula of Cuvier, hu an 
equivaive shell, nearly semicircular in form, greenish 
in appearance without, and ornamented with the mOet * 
beautiful nacre within. Tbe (hell is furnished with a 
rectilinear hinge, frequently extending into rings by 
its extremities, and furnished with narrow elongated 
ligaments, end occasionally with email notches near 
the mouth of the animal. In the Interior side than 
is a notch for the byseus, e little beneath the angle of 
the mouth. The pearl oyster* live In the warm seas of 
the Rest and West Indies, and they are found in lane 
cluster*) hanging on to rocks and other subetaneea at 
the greatest depths. Tbe pieces which they inhabit 
are termed “ pearl-bank*," and tbe most- lemons ef' 
these are off the west coast of Ceylon, at Tuticorem On 
the Coromandel coast, at tbe Bahrein Islands in tho 
Gulf of Persia, st the Booloo Islands, off the coast of 
Algiers, off (fit, Margarets in the West Indies, end in 
the Bay of Panama. They bats also bean toad off 
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the Beotoh ooast, and indeed in various other placet, bat 
not in numbers sufficient to be noted, or to cause the 
fishery to be prosecuted. It used to be a popular 
superstition, before science was brought into play to 
destroy the (illusion, that pearls arc produced by the 
oyster swallowing the dew early In the morning, and 
that this dew was then concerted by the marine 
animal into pearly I According to Dr. Baird, it ap¬ 
pears, however, that the ultimate cause of the oyster 
forming this beautiful substance is to get rid of a 
eouroe of irritation. “Sometimes, 1 * he observes, 
" this happens from a grain <of sand, or some such 
■mall foreign body, whioh has insinuated itself between 
the mantle of the oyster and the shell, and which, 
proving a great annoyance, the animal covers with a 
smooth coat of membrane, over which it spreads a 
layer of nacre. At other times, it is caused by some 
enemy of the inhabitant of the shell perforating it from 
the outside to get within reach of its prey. With n 
ping of this same matter, the oyster immediately fills 
up the opening imulo, and shutting out the intruder, 
balks it of its nefarious design. In both these cases 
we And the penTl usually adhering to the internal 
surface of the shell. The best, however, and the most 
velnuble specimens, are generally found in the body 
itself of the animal; ana the source ol irritation is 
here proved, according to the observations of Sir 
Bverard Hume, who has paid great attention to this 
■object, to be the ovum or egg of the animal, which, 
instead of becoming ripe, proves abortive, and is not 
thrown out by the mother along with the others, but 
remains behind iu the espsulo in which the ova are 
generally contained. This capsule being still sup¬ 
plied with blood-vessels from tne parent animal, goes 
on increasing in site for another year, and then re¬ 
ceives a covering of nacre, the same as tho animal 
spreads over the internal surface of the shell." The 
pearls found in the sulistance of the auimnl are 
generally round, but they are occasionally pear-shaped, 
an consequence of the pedicle by which the egg is 
attaohed being covered by the nacro as well as the egg 
itself. The pearl-fishery forms a source of consider¬ 
able commercial speculation, and it may he as well 
here to describe the pruoeas by which the oysters arc 
taken. As the Ceylon pearls arc the most esteemed 
in England, a description of the fishery earned on in 
the Bay of Condatchy will be given. The banks 
here extend several miles along the coast, from 
Jfanear southwards, off Arippo, Condatchy, and 
Pomparinoo, the principal bank being opposite Con¬ 
datchy, lying some twenty miles out to sea. Alter 
tbe banks have been surveyed, and a report made to 
government on the subject, they arc sold for the 
Season by auction to the highest 'bidder. The banks 
themselves are divided into five portions, which nre 
fished annually in (accession, in order that the oysters 
may have time to arrive at maturity, which they do in 
about six or seven yews. The season lor Ashing 
commences in February, and ends about the begin¬ 
ning of April, the period allowed to the merchants 
to fish being six weeks, or two months at the utmost, 
during which time, however, from bad weather and 
Other causes, the divers rarely have forty days clear 
work. The men employed as divers arc natives of the 
ooast of Tutioorem, where they nre known by the 
names of Marawas or Pereiras. They are generally 
Homan Catholics, although belonging to the Malabar 
mite, and consequently have many holidays during the 
season, for saints' days, fasts, festivals, and other 
observances, whioh seriously interfere with the 
work. The boats are brought from the Coromandel 
and Ualahar coasts, as they do not belong to 
Ceylon, and they also rendesvous at Condatchy Bay 
before esiling out. On the day before the season 
Commences, a signal-gun is fired from Arippo 
at ten o’clock at night, and the whole fleet sets 
sail with the land breese, generally arriving at the 
bank* by daybreak, when they oommenoe Ashing, in 
whioh occupation they oontinue until noon, when they 
return to the bar with the eea-breese, which rise* 
about that time. Or their arrival at the shore, the oar. 

E oes of the boat! are immediately taken out; tbs boats 
are to be completely unloaded before night-time, and 
the oysters are eometimee sold by auction, the buyer 
taking the risk of pearia being in them or not. Each 
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boat carries twenty men, of which ten an divert, and 
ten row, and further all other necessary operations; as 
assuring the divers in, Ac. Ac. Besides these, then 
is a chief boatman termed the tindal, who acts as 
pilot, and ia placed in authority. Fin divers descend 
at a time, and when they come back to the surface,jthe 
other five that have been waiting go down. Thie gives 
them rime to rest, and keeps tbe Ashing constantly 
I going on. Eaoh diver is provided with a net attached 
I to hie waist, in whioh beputs the oysters as soon as he 
has gathered them off the rocks, and he has also a stone 
| attached to a loop, made of rope, in which he inserts 
j his foot; this is to facilitate his descent. ▲ rope from 
j the boat is also attaohed to the atem, and when the 
i diver wishes to ascend, he takes his foot out of the 1 
loop, and the stone is drawn up after him by tbe boat¬ 
men. The divers generally All their ears with cotton, 
and they hold their nostril's tightly with one hand while 
underwater. Tber have another rope attached to them, 
also, which they shake when they have been under the 
surface long enough, and they are then drawn up by it 
into the boat. They generally make from forty to 
fifty plnnges a day, remaining under water from a 
nunute ana a half to two minutes at a time, and bring 
up about one bundr ’ oysters each plunge. The chief 
clanger the divers 1 < is caused by tne ground sharks; . 
and they will not .ointo the water uutil these are \ 
supposed to be charmed away by priests or conjurers, i 
known by the name of Pillal Karras, or “ binders of jj 
sharks," in the Malabar language ; one of which fra> i 
ternity is attached to each boat.. During the rime that ! 
the fishery is being prosecuted, the priests remain on 
the shore, praying, distorting their bodies in strange 
attitudes, nud using various forms and ceremonies. ■ 
Occasionally, the conjurer accompanies tho boat to i 
which ho is attached, and then the diver fears nothing, | 
and will dare anything so long ss he remains witnjp 
them. The priests are paid by the company, and the 
divers by a share in the quantity of oyBters caught or j! 
m money, according as they fancy, when the oysters “ 
are taken out of the nods, they are buried in deep holes 
or pits, being covered first with matting and then with 
earth, and left to die and decompose, when they open 
naturally, and the pearls are obtained. It is said that 
the stink occasioned by the putrefying oysters is so 
great as to taint the atmosphere for miles round. The 
pearls found at this fishery are whiter than those found 
elsewhere, and are, consequently, more valuable in the 
European markets. After being taken out of the 
oysters, they are cleaned, and then drilled and Strung 
by the black people, who perform these operations very 
rapidly. A powder is made out of the pearls them¬ 
selves, to polish them; and doing this creates an exten¬ 
sive trade in and around Colombo, in Ceylon. Pearls 
are very valuable. The beet are of clear bright white¬ 
ness, free from spot or stain, and with their sur- 
fuco naturally smooth and glossy. The largest reach 
the highest prices; and those of a round form are pre¬ 
ferred, although those of tbe pear-shape are extensively 
used for ear-rings. Seed Pearl§ are those about the 
Biza of small shot. These latter are usually exported 
to China, whioh does an extensive trade in them. The 
most valuable pearl that ie recorded, ie one purchased 
by Tavernier, at Catifa, in Arabia, the price being 
£110,000; its diameter was a little more than half sa 
inch, and its length upwards of two inches. The veins 
of pearls has somewhat deteriorated in the present 
day, in consequence of the improvement made m their 
artificial manufacture. The beet imitation ones are 
those of a Frenchman named Jaoquin, who formed 
them by covering the inside of glees beads with a peon- 
liar composition termed catenet d'orient, made out of 
the scalesof the blake Mid ray.—Kef. Eng. Cyclopaedia, 

Psarl Otbtbb. (See OrsrBE and Pbaxl.) 

Fill. (See Pisrtf.) 

Psat ,peet (from Ger. pfitze, a bog), an aoountn- 
lation of vegetable matter found wherever tbe soil has 
been long soaked with water which has no outlet, and 
does not entirely evaporate with the sun's beat. In 
colour, peat is generally of a Mack or dark brown 
colour, or, when of reorat formation, of a yellowish 
brown. It is soft, and of a viscous consistence, but 
darkens and turns hard whan exposed to the air. 
When thoroughly dried, it may. be eat Are to, and borne 
slowly, giving oat a gentle heat with little smoke. The 
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banting of pent destroys tbe vegetable matter, sod 
leaves a residue of earth and salts. This residue is 
▼err valuable aa a manure, especially for clovers and 
(herbaceous plants, of whiah the 'eaves and stems are the 
most valuable parts. The smoke from burning peat has 

* characteristic odour, ahicb it communiostes to ob¬ 
jects with which it comes in oontnet. This flavour is 
highly esteemed by eome, in epirits which have been 
distilled in vessels heated with this sort of fuel. In nil 
parts of the world peat is found ; it is, however, more 
.abundant in the cold, moist climates of temperate 
latitudes. In the western counties of England, in the 
western part of the Lowlands of Scotland, in the High¬ 
lands, and in Ireland, lnrge portions of the country arc 
.covered with pest. Of late years great attention has 
been paid to the subject aa to how tar peat mu be 
applied in the srtB practically. Two great objects 
would he thus attained: bog-land would be cleared 
for agricultural purposes, and usefulness obtained from 

* substance which is now virtually useless. Tbe ques¬ 
tion is an important one, but hitherto no valuable re¬ 


bars, and the power they have both with thair tuska 
and teeth, often prove dangerous enomies. 

Peck, pek, a dry measure of two imperial gallons, 
or 5SAf cubio inches j. in other words, the fourth port 
of a bushel. * 

PaorizsTioiv, pek-ti-sai'-thnn (Sr. petti*, congealed, 
thickened), a term applied by Graham to the sudden 
ebauge from the liquid to the solid form which takes 
place in certain solution*. The (elution of hydrated 
siheio acid, ior instance, may be preserved in a fluid 
state lor days and weeks in a sealed tube, lmt it 
is sure at last to assume the peel out or gelatinous 
form. 

Ek ctotux, prk'-to-rS-l (Lat, peotoralii, from prefit*, 
the breast), in Med,, is of or belonging to the breast > 
us pectoral medicines, those which relieve disease* of 
the chest. The pectoral muscles, major and minor, in. 
iinaUiray, are situated on the anterior part of the ohest. 
The pectoraliB major arises from the oartilagiaons 
extremities of the tilth and sixth ribs, from nearly the 
whole length of the sternum, sad from more than i 


suit has been arrived at. In Ireland alone there are third of the anterior part of the clavicle, and is in- 
aaul to be acres of bog. According to the re- sorted by a broad tendon into the os humeri, above 

ports of Sir Holier! Kane, tins would yield 4,ouo, 000 , 000 , the insertion of tlio deltoid muscle. Its use is to move 
tons ofpe.it, even when dried. Such u quantity has been j the arm iorwards, or to raise it obliquely towards the 
valued at ill,000,000,000for fuel. | sternum, and it nlao assists in respiration, by raising 

Pkbulxs, peb'-btz (Sax. pa Lob, a pebble), a general l ho sternum and ribs. The poctornhs minor is situated 
term applied to water worn minerals, uiid popularly j immediately under the other, and rises from the upper 
signifying a roundish stone of any kind, from the si/.o ] edges of the third, fourth, and ilfthribs, near where they 
ol a nut to that of a dish's hand. In it scientific sense, {join with their cartilages, by an equal dumber of ten- 
pebbleB »re distinguished from other silicious minerals ] dmous and fleshy limitations, and is inserted by a flat 
by their tariety of colours. Among opIiemiiB, pebbie j temlou into the upper part uf tbe coracoid process of 
is the name given to the transparent mid colourless! I lie scapula. Its principal use is to draw the scapula 
rook crystal, or quarts, which is used instead of glass J forwards and downwards, and it also serves to elevate 
in the mauufuctiire of spectacles. It is less likely to | the ribs. 


bo scratched than glass, on account of its extreme 
hardness. ' 

PltCCAItY, pek'-htl-re (Dicotylce), an animal belong¬ 
ing to the lam. Snultc, and common iu South Americu. | 

According to the description of Cuiicr, the intermo-, 

•diate toes arc larger than in Sit 1 («i« Hog), and 1 

'touching the ground. The grinders mid incisors are j leader), is a word borrowed from the German pvifti- 


Ekc tosb, pelc'-loM (Clr. pektie, congealed), a pecu¬ 
liar substance contained in the cellular tissue of certain 
fruits and roots which gives to their juice the property 
of gelatinising. Quite insoluble in water, it gelahuixes 
min purlin on the addition of dilute acid. 

1'kdagoot, ptd'-d-yo-je (Or. puii, boy ; ogogoe t 
r . r . #der), is a word borrowed from the German jtidiy- 

very similar to those of the hog, so culled, lmt whose gugiei, meaning the science of education, and is, in 
(Canines, directed like those of nimnuls in general, do, modern tiroes, often applied synonymously with the 
not project from the mouth. There is no tad, and j touching of youth. With the uncieut Greeks it desig- 
•there is a glandular opening upon (lie lohis, where a natod u slav e to whom the care of a boy, from the ear- 
feetid odour is secreted. The motatarsnl and metsciir-, best ago after infancy, wus intrusted, until be attained 
pal bones of the (wo great toes arc soldered together] Ins seventeenth or twentieth year, llni duties consisted 
unto a sort of common bone, like those of tbe rutnuianda ,! in attending bis charge on all occasions, when going 
with which tlieir at omncli,divided into several sacs, gives j from homo to tlio lecture-rooms of 111 asters, to tbo 


'them also a remarkable relation, 
may be thus expressed :— 

4 1 — 1 


The dental formula 


Incisors, —; canines, 

0 1 — 


; molars, • 

1 0 ■ 


6 — 0 


B 


total, 38 . 


Only two species are know n, which were discovered by ] 
Azzara j namely, Dicofylrt torgualut, or collared pec¬ 
cary, and Dicofyte* lubiaiut, or white-lipped peccary. 
The first species inhabits the eastern side of South 
America, and frequents the forests there, living on 
vegetables and roots. Its hairs aro alternately ringed 
with black and yellowish-white. They are stiff in the 
•dried akin, having the rigidity of bristles; and along 
•the neck and back they aro very long, and form a kind 
of bristly mane, which is erected on tbe slightest irri¬ 
tation: Fernandes describes the flesh as very like 
pork, but harder, and not so sweet; and that the food 
of the animal consists of acorns, roots, and mountain 
tfruita, as well as worms and earth norms, besides 
similar insects. The white-lipped peccary is consider¬ 
ably larger than the last-mentioned variety, and is 
■conspicuous for the white margin of its lips. The hair 
on the body is browrusb-black, marked with rings; 
and the msue and hair about the bead are nearly so 
long as to conceal the ears. Tbe white-lipped peccary 
is an inhabitant of Paraguay, and is often three feet 
.and a halt in length, while its weight frequently exceeds 
100 lb. Tbev are gregarious,' and traverse whole dis¬ 
tricts, which they lay waste, led by some old male. 
When any obstacle intervenes to tlieir passage, they 
•top, and appear to hold a deliberation; but &i soon as 
xme has passed, tbe whole troop iollow, swimming 
rivers, no matter how broad or swift, and climbing 
banks and hills with ease. When attacked, they 
steadily turn on their pursuers, and. Cram their aum- 
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theatre, &c.; and ulso to instruct the child in toe infe¬ 
rior branches uf education and ordinary manners; con¬ 
sequently he was considered as greatly superior to the 
common order of e.aves. The custom of intrusting 
children to slaves was also common amongst the 
ltomans, and the slave so employed received the title 
of cutlot or mugitter, — -Btf, Braude's Dictionary* 

Pjsdax, ped'-hl (Lat. pedal**, from pet, pfdit, foot), 
a kind of loot-key employed in various naueieal instru¬ 
ments, as the organ, harmonium,pianoforte, harp, Ac., 
to modify the tone. Pedals were invented in ths 15th 
century, by a German named Bernhard, but their 
utility was not aobnonledged for some ygars after 1 and 
England, although ranking as the first organ-building 
country in the world, was the last t* adopt them. 
At the present day, however, no organs or pianofortes 
are considered perfect without them, while no organist 
is much esteemed unless skilled in their use. 

Fxbauacxs, ped-il-e-ai'-te-e, in Bot., the PedaBum 
faro,, a nat. ord. of Dicotyledonee, sub-elan Coroll^Urm. 
They are glandular herbs, found chiefly in the tropics, 
with entire exstinulate leave* and axillary flowers, 
usually large and i irregular. There are Id genera 
and 25 species, chiefly remarkable for their oily seeds. 
{Se* Susakvk.) 

Pidsstax, pedf-et-UU (Lot. ms, a foot, and Gr. 
etuUii, a column), in Arch., the lower part of a column 
or pillar. It consists of three principal parts -1 a 
square trunk or dye, which makes the body ; a oonuce, 
the bead; and a base, the foot cf the pedestal. The 
Tutoa* pedeetal is th* simplest sad lowest of and 
is only three modules high, Tbe Doriepedeetal fa 
from four to five module* high, aa made by the 
moderns, Tbo Ionite pedeetal jt from five to aevao 
modules high. The OerinMam pedottai is the jridwet 
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■ad moat delicate of el), and ii from four to aaven 
modules high. 

PinicuLUn, pe-dik'-u-lue (Let.), is a gen. of in¬ 
sects belonging to the ord. Aptera. These insects 
are generally known by the name of Lice, aud form 
the order of Paraeitu of Latreille, and Anoplura of 
Dr. Leach. Bach spectre of mammal and bird has its 
o*n particular species of louse, and sometimes even 
two or three distinct species. (See Louse.) The 
Linnsean genus of Pediculne is now subdivided into 
several genera; at Pediculue, Phthirue, Hamatopinue, 
fflrmtu, Met nun, &o. * 

Pidiobkx, ped'-i-gre, lineage. {See Gxvbawigt.) 

Pxdimkht, ped'-e-ment "(Lut. pet, afoot), in Arch., 
a kind of low pinnacle, serving to crown porticos or 
finish a frontispiece. Jt is also placed as au ornament 
Over gates, doors, windows, niches, altars, &c. The 
pinnnoles or roofs of ancient houses first suggested to 
architects the idea of the podiment. _ The parts of the 
pediment ere the tympanum and its cornice. The 
first ie the panel or area of tbo pediment, inclosed 
between the cornice which crowns it and the entabla¬ 
ture, which serves as a base. The heights of pedi¬ 
ments are seldom more than onc-llfth of the length of 
their bases. They are frequently ornamented with 
sculpture. 

Pttoxmi, pe-dom’-e-ier (Let. pee, the foot; Gr. 
•Miron, a measure), an instrument constructed so as 
to register the number of paces taken by a man in 
travelling or walking. It is generally in the form of a 
watch, and receives its movement irom the motion of 
the body ; so that the index moves forward one divi¬ 
sion for every step advanced. 

Pams, peers (Let. paree, equals; Fr. pair, a peer). 
—Peers, in law, meau equals; thus it is tlio law, that 
those who are tried for any crime shall ho tried by 
their peers, or equals. Although the word, however, 
is still used in this sense, it more generally refers to 
the peere of the realm, i. e. those noblemen who hare 
a seBt in the House of Lords, or who belong to either of 
the five degrees of English nobility,—duke, marquis, 
carl, viscount, and barun. Peers were so called be- 
oatise they were formerly regarded as the companions 
of the king. The right of peerage seems to have been 
originally territorial, that is, annexed to lands, castles, 
nnu the like, the proprietors of which wero, in right of 
those estates, allowed to be peers of the realm, and 
wore summoned to parliament to do suit and service to 
their sovereign. Whenever such territorial posses¬ 
sions wero alienated, the dignity passed with them us 
appendant. Thus the bishops still sit in the House of 
Lords in right of succession to oertain ancient baronies 
annexed; and thus, in 11 Henry IV., the possession of 
the castle of Arundel was adjudged to confer an earl¬ 
dom on its possessor. But when alienations became 
frequent, the dignity of peerage was confined to the 
lineage of the party ennobled, and instead of territorial 
became personal. Peers are now created either by 
writ or patent; and those who claim by prescription 
must suppose either a writ or patent made to their 
ancestors, though by length of time it is lost. The 
creation by writ is the more ancient wav, and is a 
Sammons to attend the House of Peers by the style and 
title of that barony which the king is pleased to confer; 
but a man is not ennobled thereby unless he actually 
take hit scat in the House of Lords; and therefore the 
most usnal, because the Barest way, is to grant the 
dignity by patent, which insures to a man and his heirs, 
according to the limitation made in the patent, though 
he should never himself make nse of it. On the other 
hand, creation by writ has this advantage over creation 
by patent, that a person created a peer by writ bolds 
toe dignity to' him and his heirs without the necessity 
cf any words to that effect in the writ; but in a patent 
there must be words to direetthe descent of the inhe- 
ritanee, else the dignity only endures to the grantee 
for life. In criminal eases, e nobleman or peer must 
be tried by bis equals, and so must a peeress, in ac¬ 
cordance with a special act of parliament passed in the 
reign of Henry IL; but it Is doubted whether this pri¬ 
vilege extends to bishops, who sit in the House of 
Lords iu right of succession to certain baronies an¬ 
nexed, or supposed to be annexed, to their episcopal 
lands, and are not ennobled in blood. A. peer or 
fasceu cannot be arrested in civil oases; and a peer, 
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sitting in judgment, gives not his verdict upon oath, 
like an ordinary person, but upon his honour; but 
when be is examined as a witness, either in a civil or a 
oriminal case, he must be sworn. The honour of peere 
ie, however, so highly regarded by the law, that it ia 
much more penal to spread false reports about them 
than about other men, an offender in this way being 
liable to peculiar punishments by several ancient sta- 
tutes. In their legislative capacity, the peers form an 
estate of the realm intermediate between the Crown 
and the Commons; and they also form a supreme oourt 
of justice, from whose judgment there is no further 
appeal. Every peer of the realm, being of full age and 
sound mind,» entitled to take bis seat in the House of 
Peers, and to sbnre ie its deliberations and determina¬ 
tions, and cannot be deprived of his dignity, or any of 
the privileges connected with it, except on forfeiture 
of the dignity by being attainted for treason or felony. 
It should be added, that there are peers who arc not 
peers of the rpalm, as are tke»Scoton and Irish peers, 
and that these have not seats in the Home of Lords. 
There are also members of tho House of Lords who are 
not peers of the realm, being the representative peera 
of Ireland and Scotland, and the bishops and arch¬ 
bishops of Knglat 1 and Ireland. Peeresses generally 
become so by n> eying peers; but there are some 
few cases in wh i, in failure of tho male line, the 
peerage descends n the female, and the heiress be¬ 
comes a peeress in her own right ; but, nevertheless, 
she has not the privilege of sitting in the House of 
Lords. Peeresses generally have the same privileges 
as peers, whether they are pecrosses by birth, creation, 
or marriage; hut if a peeress, who has only become so 
by marriage, marry a commoner, she loses her pri¬ 
vileges. 

Pbkwit, (See Lirwiira.) 

PxL.vaiANs, pe-lai'-je-anz, were a set of heretics that 
aroso in the Church about the beginning of the Ath 
century. Their founder was Pelagius, a monk, a native 
of Britain, whose original name was Morgan. Ha is 
said to have been characterized by great earnestness 
of character ami moral strictness of life. He was 
greatly scandalized by tho gross sensualities and im¬ 
moralities that prevailed in the Church, and was of 
opinion that they aroso from a belief in the efficacy of 
the sacraments and tho sufficiency of faith. The 
remedy for all, he thought, would be s creed holding 
man’s salvation to be dependent on his own exertions. 
Pelagias went to Home aud afterwards to Carthage, 
where ho was condemned by a council as holding 
the following heresies:—(1) That Adam was by na¬ 
ture mortal, and would havo died whether he had 
sinned or not; (2) that the eontequences of Adam’s 
sin ware confined to himself, and did not affect the 
human race; (3) that new-born infants are in the 
same condition os Adam was before his fall; (4) 
that the law qualified men for heaven, as well as the 
gospel; and that before Christ some men had lived 
without sin; (6) that a man may keep the command¬ 
ments of God without difficulty, and preserve himself 
in a state of perfect innocence; and that the grace of 
God is given in proportion to our merits. These are 
the chief errors which are generally reckoned under 
the name of Pelagianism, though it is doubtful how 
far they were held by Pelagius himself, as he always 
expressed himself very cautiously. Pelagius was ar¬ 
raigned before two ecclesiastical councils at Jerusalem 
and Diospolis, in 415; but with sophistry and equivo¬ 
cation, be succeeded in baffling bis accusers. One of 
his most powerful opponents was Augustine, and Pope 
Innocent I., in 417, was induced to anathematize the 
rising heresy. His successor, Zosimus, also condemned 
the obnoxious doctrine, and the emperor promulgated 
decrees of confiscation and banishment against them. 
Pelagius retired into exile, where he died. His fol¬ 
lowers never formed a sect properly so called; but 
Pelagianism, as a theological system, has never been 
without Us advocates. The ninth article of the Eng¬ 
lish church is directed against tho Pelagian error 
respecting originel sin.— Uef. Wigger's Yemaeh einer 
pragmatucktn DareteUnng iee AugueUnianiemut find 
Pefagianiemve, 1833; an English translation of which 
has appeared by Prof. Emerson,—New York, 1810. 

Fxunonra, pe-lar-go'-nt-um (Gr. pelarijot, * 
stork, in allusion to the beak of the fruit, which re- 
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semblet the bill of that bird), in Bot., an extensive gen. 
of herb* end ehrubt belonging to the net. ord. Gerani- 
acta. The specie* tad varieties ere very numerous, 
and are commonly, but improperly, termed geraniums. 
They ere chiefly natives of the Cepe of Good Hope, end 
are favourite object* of culture by the gardener, on 
account of the beauty of their flowers and foliage. In 
London's “ Encyclopaedia of Plants,'' nearly 200 spe¬ 
cies, besides many garden varieties, are described es 
being in cultivation in Greet Britain. In their proper¬ 
ties they are generally astringent. One species, JP. 
iritir, has tubers which are eaten at the Cepe of Good 
Hope. 

I'iatCA»,/>«f'-e-M*(Gr,j>rieka») (Ptlteanut), a bird, 
according to Cuvier, belonging to the fam. Topipulma- 
fir,of the ord. Palmipedct, a class of swimming birds or 
Jfataioret. The characteristics, taken from the descrip¬ 
tion of Temminck, are as followsBill long,”straight, 
wide, and very much depressed ; upper mandible flat¬ 
tened, and terminated by a very strong hook, or nail, 
which is compressed and very much bent; lower man¬ 
dible formed by two osseous branches, which are de¬ 
pressed, flexible, and united at the point, and from 
which a naked skin, in the shape of a bag, is suspended. 
The face and throat are naked; the nostrils basal, in 
the shape of longitudinal slita; the feet short and 
strong; three anterior toes, the hind toe articulated 
■uteriorly, but on the name plane with the others, 
and all united bv a membrane, the middle claw being 
without denotations. The wings are moderate in 
size; the first quill-feather shorter than the second, 
which is the longest in the wing; and the greater 
wing.coverts and the accondaries are, nearest the 
body, as long an the quills. The pelicans reside on 
rivers, lakes, and along the seacoasts; they are also 
excellent swimmers, and are fond of perching on trees 
and other eminences. They feed on fish, and by means 
of their pouch they can store up a good deal of proven¬ 
der in ono evening, when they return to their faroarito 
haunts and disgorge their prey from their pouch tocon- 
eunie it at leisure. The fenialo feeds her young on 
food that has been macerated for some time in her 
pouch. The common pelican (Pelectimit onoerofalus ) 
is about five or six feet in length, and the expanse of 
the wiugs is from twelve to thirteen feet. The colour of 
the plumage is generally white, tinted with rose- or 
«almon-colonr,wiiichis brightest in the breeding season. 
The primaries and spurious wings are black, and the 
crest at the back of the lioud yellow. The pouch is 
yellow, the irides hazel, and the feet flesh-colour , the 
tail is short. Tho name of the pelican is derived from 
its cry, which is loudest daring its flight, and which the 
ancients used to compare to the braying of an ass. It I 
inhabits Asia, A fries, and South America, In Sep- 1 
tember, about the middle of the month, it repairs to 
Egypt; and in the summer months it takes up its resi¬ 
dence along the borders of the Black Sea and the 
■bores of Greece. With regard to its fishing and eat¬ 
ing powers, it is said that a pelican will dispatch as 
many fish at a single meal as would serve for six men ; 
and in confinement it is known to snatch np rata and 
other small quadrupeds. It reposes at night, standing 
up with its bead leaning on its breasf. The absurd 
idea which used to be prevalent, that the pelican fed 
Ha young with its own blood, was donbtless derived from 
its habit of feeding them from the fish in its pouch. It 
also carries water in its pouoh for the snccour of the 
young pelicans, which are generally two in number at 
• time. 

PxLtrroBT. iStt Awactcuts.) 

Peltiokba, or Pbltujea, pcl-tif-e-ri, pel-lid'-e-i, in 
Bot., a gen. of lichens. P. oanina and rufeteent are 
known n the herb-shops of this country under the name 
of ground liverwort. This was formerly officinal in the 
London Tbarmacopceia, and regarded ss a specific for 
hydrophobia. 

Pbn^ace*, .ptn-e-ai'-tt-f, in Bot., the Penan or 
Bareocolla fam., a nat. ord. of Bieotyltdontt, sub-class 
HonocUamydta, consisting of evergreen shrubs, with 
opposite, ezatipulate, imbricated leaves, perfect 
flowers, and a <£oelled fruit. They are only found at 
the Cape of Good Hope. Their properties ere unim¬ 
portant. The gum-resin called eareoeoUa is generally 
considered to be a product of plants of this faint, but 
its origin is doubtful. 
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Piiux Lavra, pe'-ntf (from Or. point, pain, punish¬ 
ment), in Law, are those laws which prohibit an act, 
and impose a penalty for the commission of it. They 
are of three kinds ,—poena ptcurtiaria, poena eorporalit, 
and pan io ttilii. Penal statutes we maw on various 
occasions, to punish and deter oflbndoA. They ought 
to be construed strictly, and not extended by equity j 
but the words may be interpreted beneficially, aeecrd- 
ing to the intent of the legislature. 

rural. Skevitcdb, in Criminal Law, 1* a mode of 
punishment which has been recently introduced In 
place of transportation. A strong feeling having 
begun to manifest itself against the reception of con¬ 
victs in tho colonies, the system of convict punishment 
was revised, with the view of reducing the number of 
those transported, and the statute 10 A 11 Viet. e. 67, 
was passed, permit) ing offenders under sentence of 
transportation to be removed to any prison or peniten¬ 
tiary in Great Britain, to undergo a system of penal 
discipline before being sent out of the country. This, 
however, though it may have improved, did not tend 
to diminish the number of convicts; and the statute 
Id A 17 Viet. c. Ui>, was passed, abolishing the punish¬ 
ment of transportation for less than fourteen years, 
and substituting penal servitude at home for muon 
shorter periods, giving the courts power in all cases to 
substitute penal servitude for transportation* Finally, 
by 20 & 21 Viet. o. 3, the sentence of transportation 
was eutircly abolished, and penal servitude substituted. 
'What penal servitude is, has never been clearly 
defined, further than that the convict is a public slave 
in tho hands of the secretary of state for the home 
department. It may bo carried into effect either at 
home or abroad, and may at any time he converted 
into transportation. It varies from periods of three 
years up to for life. The secretary of state is also 
empowered to grant "tickets of leave," upon such 
conditions as may he thought fit, remitting a portion 
of the sentence, to such as may be considered to have 
been well-behaved, such tickets being revocable at 
pleasure. The whole system, however, at present, is 
in a very unsatisfactory stale, and the general feeling 
is strongly in favour of a return to transportation. 

Pbwaltt, ven'-al-tt (from Lat.), in Law, is the pun¬ 
ishment due for an offence. Penalties imposed by sta¬ 
tute are strictly regulated by statute. This term is also 
applied to the emu of money Which a party to a con¬ 
tract agrees to pay in case he violates bis engagement. 
The legal operation of this, however, is not to oreato 
a forfeiture of the entire eum, but only so much of it 
as may he sufficient to cover the ootual damages 
occasioned by the breach of oontraet. Where the 
damages actually sustained are larger than the eum 
named aa penalty, the jargrr amount may be recovered 
os damages without regard to the penalty. 

pKMiNrv, pm'-An (Lat. pomUmiia), is an eccle¬ 
siastical punishment enjoined by the Church for the 
spiritual good of an offender. The principle of penance 
may probably be said to he founded on an instinct of ■ 
our nature, the inward feeling of sorrow for sin weiring 
its manifestation in some outward aot. The idea of 
penance is to be found among almost all heathen 
nations. Penances occupied an important place Its ' 
the ancient .Jewish system, and we read not only of In¬ 
dividuals, but of whole cities or peoples fasting and 
performing other acts of humiliation. From the dates,, 
penance was introduced into the early Church; and is 
is important to notice, that at first penance related 
only to such a* bad been excluded from the communion 
of the Church; and henee its immediate object was, 
not the forgiveness of the offender by God, but hia 
reconciliation with the Cfanreb. It was viewed merely 
as a sign of repentance (peenilentia). There came to 
he various kinds of penance. Public penance wsa 
that which accompanied the readmitsion to commu¬ 
nion of persons who had been excluded from it for 
grievous offences. It was frequently very severe, and. 
bad to be accompanied with a public confession of 
their sins in the ehuroh. Afterwards penance oaten 
to be applied to sins of a private nature, and tesa 
enacted in private. Penitentiary priests were likewise 
appointed for hearing confessions and prescribing 
penanoes. The collection of canons which appointed 
the time and manner of penances for different lias 
waa called the "Peni te nt i al. ' 1 Of solemn penance. 
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which Mama to have originated about the middle of 
the 3rd century, there were four degrees(1) the 
weepers, who remained at tho door of the church, 
clad in sackqloth and asbes, and begged tho prayers 
of tho faithful ag they passed ia; (2) the listeners, who 
were permitted to enter the vestibule, end listen to 
the reading of the Scriptures; (3) the prostrate, who 
knelt in the outer part of the church; (4) the eon- 
aiitentPS, or co-ntsndera, who were permitted to stand 
with the faithiiil during the service, but not to receive 
the enefaarist. .About the beginning of tbe 6th couturv, 
penances began to be commuted for pilgrimages, works 
of charity, masses, and prayers. In the Goman 
Church, penance is one of the seven sacraments in¬ 
stituted for the remission of post-baptismal sins, and 
oonsists of three essential parts,—contrition, confes¬ 
sion, and absolution. In the English church, penance, 
although in many cases it has fallen into dUusc, and 
its most degrading forms arc dispensed with in all, 
yet is still regarded as a subsisting mode of punish¬ 
ment, and in the sorinus offence of iuccst continues 
to be occasionally decreed. Formerly, a person con¬ 
victed of adultery or incest was adjudged to do penance 
in tbe church or market, hare-legged and bare-headed, 
in a white eheet, and was required to make a public 
confession*)! his crime, and to express his contrition 
in a prescribed form of words. It is usual, and it is 
an anoient privilege of tho ecclesiastical judge, to com- 
Auto the penance for a sum of money to bo paid and 
applied to pious uses. 

Petra wan. (*9<w> Cieornra.) 

Fixont. (Sre Elack-lkid Pencils.) 

Pihdahi, or pRNJ)KNT,/ir)i'-(/u/)< (Pr.,fromT,at. pen- 
dtm, I hang), a term possessing several meanings. In 
Ootbio aronitocture, those pieces of ornamented atone 
banging down from the intersections of a groined roof 
are so termed : some exnnisito specimens of these may 
be seen in St. Oeorge’B Chapel, Windsor, and in llonry 
the Seventh’s chapel, Westminster. In nautical lan¬ 
guage, it signifies a long narrow strenmor cut at Hie end 
into two points, commonly called the swallow’s tail, 
which hangs from the masthead of a ship. In heraldry, 
it indicates anything hanging down, as the badge of tin 
order pendent to the chain or ribbon. Those orna¬ 
ments, usually composed of gold or preoious stone, 
worn suspended from the cars by females, and some¬ 
times by men, are also called pendants. 

Pbhddluu, pen'-du-lum (Lot.), denotes a heavy 
body so suspended that it mar ribrote or swing back¬ 
wards and forwards about a fixed point by the action 
of gravity, vrheu it is once raised by any external force, 
to the right or left of its quiescent position. The claim 
to the invention of the application of the pendulum 
as the regulator of a clock has been much disputed; 
Galileo’s son, Avicenna, Huyghcns, Dr. Hooke, and 
a eloekiuakor named Harris, all appearing os rivals 
for this honour in the early part of the 17th century. 
It has been asserted, indeed, that the ancient astrono¬ 
mers of tbe East employed pendulums in measuring 
tbe time of their observations, counting their vibra¬ 
tions during the phases of an eclipse or transit; but 
however this may be, it seems that Huvghens was the 
first who mathematically investigated the true nature 
of the properties of the pendulum, and who explained 
the peculiarly valoablo property of the pendulum called 
itaeuronitm, or the disposition to vibrate different arcs 
in very nearly the same time, provided the arcs are none 
of them large. In demonstrating the theory of the 
motion of tbe pendulum, mathematicians are obliged 
to assume that there is no rigidity in the cord, no mo¬ 
tion at the axis of suspension, no resistance to motion 
made by the air, and no variation in the total length of 
the cord, arising from the variable temperature or 
moisture of the atmosphere; end if these assumptions 
were strictly correct, a pendulum, onee put in motion, 
would oontinue to move ad infinitum, without a fur¬ 
ther accession of external force; but when the pendn- 
lum is applied as tho regulator of a dock, the assump¬ 
tions just stated require an equal number of mechanical 
corrections. The wbeelwork of a common dock is 
merely employed to produce a given number of oscil- 
lotions in tbe pendulum; and as the period of those 
oscillations depends ou the length of the pendulum 
body, it will be obvious that one of tbe first essentials 
at the construction of a dock ia to make the pendulum 
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of a determinate length. It must be observed, how¬ 
ever, that tbe time does not vary as the length, bub 
only as the square-root of the length; i.e., a pendulum 
to vibrate two seconds must be four times as long as 
a seoonds pendulum. The length of a pendulum to 
beat seconds in London is 39’14 inches; but as the 
length of a pendulum increases with heat, and a brass 
rod equal in length to a seconds pendulum wOl ex¬ 
pand or contract part of an inch by a change of 
temperature of one degree in Fahrenheit’s thermome¬ 
ter, and since tho times of vibration are in a subdupli¬ 
cate ratio of the lengths of tho pendulum, an expansion 
or contraction of part of an inch will answer nearly 

to ono second daily ; therefore a change of one degree 
in tho thermometer will occasion a difference in the 
rate of the clock equal to ono second daily; hence the 
daily variation of the rate of the clock from summer to 
winter will be very considerable; and in order to avoid 
this, several contrivances have been employed; the Arab 
being that of a Mr. Qruhnm, who made the rod of the 
pendulum of a hollow tube, in which was put a certain 
quantity of mercury, tho amouut of compensation 
being determined by the qmyitity of mercury employed. 
Another ingenious contrivance for the same purpose 
was that of the Miron pendulum, composed of any 
convenient odd ■ >>ber of rods of different metals, as 
lire, seven, or ni ,, being so connected that tho effect 
of one set of H orn counteracts that of the other 
sot: this form of pendulum, however, is liable to 
several objections, uud is now almost obsolete. If the 
cxpnnsiou of wooden rods could be depended on, 
or if it- were not. modified by absorption of moisture, 
or something else, which renders their action uncer¬ 
tain, tho simplest of nil compensation pendulums would 
lie a wooden rod with a lead bob fourteon inches long. 
But all attempts to make tho rod damp-proof lure 
t'uiled. Tho most recent, compensation pendulum ia. 
one analogous to tho gridiron pendulum, and composed 
of jsinu and iron, w'hicli would probably have been 
discovered long ago if the mode of working zino hod 
been known. Jn these pendulums, the sum of tho 
iron rods must he to the zinc as 17 to 7. After a 
pendulum is made as nearly ns possible of the proper 
length, it is necessary to have some means of adjusting 
it, so ns to Bwing exactly in the primer time; and tills 
is done very simply by a nut st the bottom of the rod, 
or tbe principal rod, if there are several; by whioh, or 
course, you can raise or lower the boh, with the com¬ 
pensation rods if there are any. If the threads of the 
nut are ^in. apart, and the rod forty-three inobea 
long, ono turn of tho nut will just ulter tho clock a 
minute a day. But ns this mode of occasional regula¬ 
tion is inconvenient, especially for large pendulums, a 
better plau has been invented, which is now used in all 
turret clocks, aud which is the mode of regulating 
hr small weights placed on a collar, fixed at or near 
the middle of the pendulum, to accelerate it by any 
given amount. Tho safest way of finding what these 
weights should be, is to put on a weight large enough 
to produce some considerable error in a day, and try 
what it is by another good clock, aud then subdivide- 
it. The oloek should bo set to lose a little without 
any of the small weights, so that there may be always 
some of thorn on, and ready to be taken off if the cloak 
gaiu. The best mode of suspending clock pendulums 
is by a thin spring; not that tho elastic force of tho 
spring is of any use; but it has the advantage of being 
perfectly free from friction. In common clocks, tbe 
oock from whioh the pendulum hangs is screwed to the 
back-plate of the clock-frame, and lias merely a slit in 
it, through which the spring hangs by a pin or rivet 
through its top; but in all tbe better olass of docks, 
which have heavy pendulums for their Bize, the spring 
is screwed fast between two brass or iron chops, ana 
there is a large pin through them and the spring, 
with shoulders, so that it will just drop tightly intoW 
in the two sides of the cock. A spring does not bend 
only at one point, as a string does; and therefore s 
pendulum-bob hung by e spring does not move exactly 
in a circle, but in a cycloidal curve;. and it waa the 
celebrated Huyghena, already mentioned, who first ex¬ 
plained that pendulums swinging in this curve have 
greater isochronal properties than those vibrating, 
m arcs of a circle. To explain this geometrical curve, 
however, would here be out of place. As the actfon> 
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ef gravity ii not the same in ell latitude*, not yet at 
all heights above the earth’s surface in the same lati¬ 
tude, trio vibration* of the pendulum axe dower at the 
equator than the poles, ana increase in quickness with 
the latitudes "north or tooth, as the centrifugal force 
decreases, and vies vered, 

1 ’ esguiw , ptW-gwi* (Welsh pen, head; geeyn, 
white; or from toe Latin pinguit, fat, a term ap¬ 
plied to it on account of its appearance. Accord¬ 
ing to Cuvier, the penguins (Aptenodytet) are even 
leas capable of flying than the auks. Their little wings 
are covered with mere vestiges of feathers, which, at 
the first glance, resemblo scales; their feet, placed 
further behind than those of any other bird, only sup¬ 
port them by bearing on the tarsus, whioh is widened 
like the sole of the foot of a quadruped, and in which 
are found those hones soldered together at their ex¬ 
tremities. They have a small thumb directed inwards, 
and the three anterior toes are united by a mem¬ 
brane. They are only found in tho Antarctic seas, 
never going on shore except to build their nests, which 
they can only reach by painfully drawing themselves 
along on the under surface of their bodies. While in 
the water they move with great swiftness, and they 
principally feed on fish. The female lavs from two to 
three eggs at a time, which are generally all hatched. 
The largest of the species is the great Patagonian pen¬ 
guin (Aplenodt/lct Furtleri), which is about two feet 
long, ana woighs upwards of seventy pounds. On tln> 
places where they breed, they are seen in couutlcss 
numbers lining the Bbore, and at a distance, from their 
erect attitudes, they might bo mistaken for an army 
ready to meet invasion. They are simple, inoffensive 
birds, and may be knocked down easily, never stirring 
on the approach of tho destroyer. 

Pknicillsuis, pen-i-til-lai-re-i (Jj&t.penicillum, a 
hair-pencil,in allusion to the spikes), in Bot., a gen. of 
grasses. P. tpieafa is oommonly called Cadre corn. It 
yields a serviceable grain, African millet. 

Pshicilmcm, pcn-i-til'-le-um, in Bot., a gen. of 
Fungi. Certain moulds found on bread, preserves, &c., 
are produced by species of this genus. The so-called 
vinegar-plant, whioh, by its growth in saccharine li¬ 
quids at moderate temperatures, converts them into 
vinegar, appears to be a'myoolial stale of Venudlium 
glauctim ; and the yeast-plant, which, by its vegetutum 
at a high temperature, causes fermentation in bread, 
beer, Ac., would seem likewise to bo a mycelial state 
of a species of this gonus. 

Phk-makuis, pen (bat. pnnna. Sax. pinn), now 
forms a very important branch of our manufactures. 
Pens are made (rom the best stool procured at Shef¬ 
field, as peculiar elasticity is required m them, which 
would not bo obtained if an inferior article were need. 
The steel is cut into slips, some three feet long by 
fourinches broed, and these strips are then plunged 
into a pickle composed of diluted sulphuric acid, so as 
to remove the scales from the surface. Next it is 
passed between heavy rollers, by which it is reduced 
to the necessary thickness required, and now it is lit to 
undergo the first process in pen-making. This is per¬ 
formed by a girl, who, seated at a stamping-press, pro¬ 
vided with a bed and corresponding punch, speedily 
cuts out the blank, which is perfectly flat. The next 
Step is to pierce the hole which terminates the slit, 
ana to remove any superfluous steel which might in¬ 
terfere with the elasticity of tho pen. The embryo 
pens are then annealed in a muffle, and by a small 
■tamp the maker’s name is impressed upon them. 
The pens are next transferred to another class of 
workmen, who, by means of a press, either make the 
pens eonoave, if they are merely to be nibs, or if they 
are to be barrel pens, they roll the barrel together. 
The next process is termed hardening, and consists in 
placing a number of pens in a small iron box, which is 
introduced into a muffle. After they become of a deep 
red heat, they .are plunged into a tank of oil, and when 
they get cool, the oil whioh adheres to the surface it 
removed by their being agitated in circular tin barrels. 
Tempering is the next step, by beating to the neoas- 
■ery elasticity in a warm oath of oil; and finally the 
whole number of pens are placed in a revolving 
Cylinder along with sand, ground crucible, and other 
cutting substances, which tend to brighten them up 
to the original colour of the steal. Next, the oik t> 
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ground down finely, with great rapiditv, by a girl, who 
picks it pp with a pair of pliers, and with a single touch 
to an emery revolving wheel, perfects it at once. The 
■lit is now made by means of a unset a chisel ate 
wedge, with a flat ride, is affixed to tut bed of the 
press, and the deeeending screw has a corresponding 
chisel-cutter, which passes down with the greatest 
accuracy on the pen, whleb bad been placed on the 
chisel affixed to the bed, and the slit Is made, and the 
manufacture of the pen complete. The last proems to 
be cons-, through is colouring the pone brown or bluet 
and this is done by placing them in a revolving metal 
cylinder, under which is a charcoal stove; and bflr 
watching narrowly tho different gradations of colour, 
the requisite tint is speedily attained if they arc 
placed in the bunds of a skilled workman. The bril¬ 
liant polish usuully observed on steel pens ts imparted 
next, by means of their being immersed In lao 
dissolved in naphtha, and being afterwards dried by 
heat. They are then counted, selected, and placed in 
boxes ready for sale. The description which his been 
given hero applies more strictly to the manufactory of 
Mr. Joseph Oillott, in Birmingham, butfthe prooeuM 
at other manufactories ore nearly identical. Women 
are mostly employed, tho skilled workmen being only* 
required to set tho tools. As steel pans corrode Undeg 
tho action of ink, many inventions have been triad to 
remedy the evil, but as yet with but littlo saooess. It 
lias been thought that by coating them with gold or 
silver by the electrotype process, the corrosive action 
might be obviated; but as tho slight film of metal 
coating soon wears off, the protection afforded by it to 
the steel is but slight. Gold pens are made much in 
tho sumo manner as steel, with this difference, that 
elasticity is imparted to them by means of hammering, 
and by rubbing them with a small hard atone and water 
instead of in tho manner described above. The best 
gold pens are usually tipped with an alloy composed 
of osmium and iridium. The steel-pen manufacture 
iortus an important branch in the Birmingham trade; 
and it is wonderful to note how the valne of steel pens 
has gradually decreased since the manufacture hits 
become so enlarged. At first they sold for sixpence 
each; next they descended to sixpence per doaen: 
and they can now be had for fourpenoe a gross, ana 
of far higher excellence Ure’s Dictionary. 

1’itN n is Etux, penmi-tp-inm, (I,at. penna, feather ] 
sr/a, bristle), in Hot., a gen. of grasses. The grains 
oi the species P. dichotomum are known in some parts 
of western Africa as Utuhria. They are used there as 
food. In Kgvpt and Arabia, this grass is employed for 
thatching, and as fodder for camels. 

I’kwbt, pen'-ne (Sax. penig), the most ancient of 
sll British coin. It was introduced by the Saxons 
amongst whom it wm the only current'coin, and w«s 
at first composed of .silver, and minted with a cross 
so deeply as to enable it to be broken into halves and 
quarters; honoo the terms halfpenny and fourth-thing. 
or farthing. The more modern penny consisted 
very lately of a circular piece of copper, equal iu value 
to -Ath ®fs shilling or T I r th part or a pound sterling. 
In J8«0 t however, the old copper coinage called 
in, and a new ono minted m bronze issued. This 
coinage, although of precisely the same value as tbs 
old money, is much lighter and prettier. The penny 
is the radical denomination from whioh our coin ts 
numbered, the halfpenny andfartUing being considered 
SB fractions of a penny. 

PKNiryxoYaL. (See Mmmu.) 

PxjnnrwwGUT, pen'-ne-mtlt, a troy weight, non. 
sis turn of twenty-four grains, each of which is about 
equal m weight to a grain of wheat from the middle of 
a well-dried ear: it derives its name from tha old ML 
ver penny, which weighed the seme amount. Twenty 
pennyweights are equal to one oonee troy. • 

Fission, pen>.eke-un (Pr.), literally, os aUowmuM 
made to any person without receiving an equivalent. 
According to Dr. Johnson, this term is generally un¬ 
derstood, iu this country, to mean pay given to a stute 
hireling for treason to his country; a definition whfatt 
seems to bevo sorely po tiled the neat :.-nieogrsr >«c 
himself when a pension was bestowal upon him in wtE. 
Although there may be some truth in this 
there are, undoubtedly, many cases In which cautions 
have beau granted upon liberal and honourable term*. 
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A petition may, therefore, more justly he defined u 
nn allowance made in eoneidemtion of eome merited* 
out action, or for peat aerrioet; at, for rattan ce, a turn 
of money allowed annually by any individual to a ter* 
rant who baa grown old or beendiaabled in hit tervioe. 

Pbwtadhbiu. pen'-ti-du'-md, in Dot., a gen. of the 
Sat. ord. Ovit\fera. The fruit of 2*. butyraeem, when 
ent, yieldt a fatty matter; hence the plant it called the 
batter- or tallow-tree of Sierra Leone. 

pEWTAGOtr, pen'-td-gon (Or. pente, five ; gonla, an 
angle]), in Goon., a plane figure having five angles, or 
eontaiued in five aidet. It it a tegular pentagon when 
the tidet and anglet are equal, and it consequently 
interibable in a circle. 

PKHTAeaiFO. (See Pahtaorapii.) 

PairiAMBTEB, pen-tim'-r-ter (Lat.), a common ape- 
dee of Greek or Latin verse, bo called from its con¬ 
taining the number of five complete metres; but it 
hat properly six feet, of which the third and sixth are 
incomplete. The measure it the following 

-|-— I —|-— I — — — I — 

In the first half, dactyls and spondees are commonly 
intermixed; but in tno second half the two first feet 
moat be pure dactyls. This verso is used only as an 
appendage to the hexameter, and together they consti- 
tnte the elegiac verse. Originally it was only employed 
on mournful or amatory subjects, but in the course of 
time was turned to lighter topics. 

Pbxtatbuch, pen'-td~tuke (Gr. pente, five, and ten- 
ekot, a book), is a term applied to the five books of 
Moses,being the first five of the Old Testament; viz.. 
Genesis, Exodus, Leviticut, Numbers, and Deutero¬ 
nomy. (See these several articles.) 

Pbktbcost, p en'-te-koet (G r. pentekoete, the fiftieth), 
is the name given to one of the three principal festi¬ 
vals of the Jews, on account of its being celebrated on 
the fiftieth day after the least of the Passover ; but 
originally called the" Feast of Weeks," or tlio “Feast of 
8even Weeks." It was observed in commemoration of 
the law given on Mount 8itiai, and was also a thanks¬ 
giving for the harvest. At this feast they presented at 
the temple seven lambs of that year, ono calf, and two 
rams, for a burnt-offering, two lambB for a peace-offer¬ 
ing, and a goat for a sin-offering. By Christians this 
day is observed as a festival in commemoration of the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the apostles, after our 
Lord's ascension, as recorded in Acts li. 

Pbkvkbba, ps-HBia'-fini (Lat. vene, almost; umbra, 
a shade), in Astron., the partial shade or obscurity ob¬ 
served on the margin oftho perfect shade in an eclipse. 
Bound each of the larger black spots on the sun’s sur¬ 
face there is almost always seen an extensile zoueof 
n loss dark tiut, the contours of which are well-defined, 
like thoso of the dark spot. This sono is also called 
penumbra. 

Finst. (See Fifes, Cdbkda, Chavica.) 

Psfsiv, pep'-sin ((ir.pepta, I digest), a peculiar albu¬ 
minoid body existing in the gastric juice, to which, in 
conjunction with the free acid, the solvent powers of 
that Said seem owing. It has been lately extracted in 
huge quantities from the gaetrio juice of the pig and 
ox, ana used in medicine es adigestive. There appears, 
however, to be eome doubt as to its efficacy. 

Fbeambwlatoh, per-im'-bu-lai-tor (Lat. per, and 
tmbulo, 1 walk), originally a machine for measuring 
distances on roods. (Set Odouetzb.) The term is 
nt present chiefly applied to small hand-carriages for 
drawing about cnildren. 

Pxbcxptioit, per-eerf-thuu (Lat. peretpiio, from per, 
and copra, I take), in Phil., it that power or fhculty of 
the mind by which we are oontoious of external objeats. 
As commonly used, it ia not without ambiguity, denoting 
either—(1) the peroeivingfaoulty. (2) the perceiving act, 
or (S) the otijeot perceived. The last is the most import¬ 
ant, and in order to get rid of ambiguity, it i* proposed 
to employ percept in this sense, leaving perception to 
signify both tiie faculty and the act, which it ia rarely 
necessary to distinguish. Perception, according to Sir 
W. Hamilton, “ ia that act of oonsoiouaneu whereby we 
apprehend in our body—(o) certain special affections 
whereof, aa fen animated organism, It ia contingently 
susceptible; and (b) those general relations of exten¬ 
sion, under which, aa a material organism, it aaoea- 
aarily exists. Of thus perceptions, the formers which 
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ia thna conversant about a snbject-olijeot, it sen¬ 
sation proper) the latter, which is thus conversant 
about an object-object, ia perception proper.” In per¬ 
ception proper, there ia a higher energy of intelli¬ 
gence than in sensation proper. Every perception 
proper bee a sensation proper as its condition; hut 
every sensation has not a perception proper aa its eon- 
ditionato, unless, indeed, we view the general con¬ 
sciousness of the locality of a sensorial affection as 
a perception proper. Various theories have been ad¬ 
vanced to explain the way in which perception* are 
oonveyed to tno mind. According to some, the ner¬ 
vous Ubres are tubular, and filled with a subtile 
vaponr, which conveys impressions to the brain j ac¬ 
cording to others, the nerves operate by vibrations, 
like musical chords; while a third class hold that 
impressions are conveyed by vibrations of the infinite¬ 
simally small medullary particles. As to the vexed 
question among philosophers, as to whether perception 
be immediate or intuitive, or mediate or represen¬ 
tative, we must refer to Hamilton's “ Metaphysical 
Lectures,” vol. ii., where the question is fully and 
ably discussed.— Itef, Hamilton's Jteul'i Worke, note 
J>». 

Fuses, perteh n r. perche, Lat. perea), an scantbo- 
pterygmus fish, ugine to the fam. Perculte. Its cha¬ 
racteristics are: lwo dorsal fins, distinct and sepa¬ 
rated ; the rays of .he first spinouB, those of the second 
flexible; tongue smooth; teeth in both jaws in front 
of the vomer, and on the palatine bones ; operculum 
bony, ending in a flattened point directed backwards ; 
brandiiostcguus rays seven in number; and the scalee 
rough, bard, and firmly attached. The perch is one of 
tlio most common and beautiful of our fresh-water fish. 
The upper part 
of the body is 
of n greenish- 
brown, subsid¬ 
ing into gulden 
yellow below; 
the sides orna¬ 
mented with 
dark transverse 
bands; the iri- 
dee golden; 
the dorsal and 
pectoral fine 
pale brown, and the ansi and caudal fins bright ver¬ 
milion. The perch was known to the Greeks, aa 
Aristotle has described its habits. In England, it ie 
found in nearly every river and lake, and it is common 
enough in the temperate parts of Europe. It Tories 
in weight from half a pound up to three pounds, 
although several have been taken over the latter 
weight.— Ref. Farrell's Sritieh Puhee. 

Fkechlobic Acid, per-klo'-rik, in Chem., CIO..— 
This acid ia formed by heating chlorate of potash in a 
tube until one-third of the oxygen contained in it ia 
expelled. The mass assumes a pasty condition at thia 
stage, and contains perchlorate of potash, which may 
be separated by taking advantage of its sparing 
solubility, by distilling the perchlorate with twine 
its weight of sulphuric acid, dilated with one-tenth of 
water. If the receiver is kept cold within, the first 
portions of the acid crystallize. It is a very stable acid, 
forming cryetallizable deliquescent salts with the 
bases. The perchlorates are all decomposable by 
heat, with the evolution of oxygen, * chloride re¬ 
maining behind. 

Psbcdsbiok, per-kiu’-ehe-un (from Lat. ptrcutlo, I 
strike), in Med., is the striking a part of the body hi 
order to determine by the sound the condition of the 
subjacent organs. This mode of discovering disease 
was invented by one Avenbrugger, a German, in the 
middle of the last century, and was subsequently 
brought into notice by Corvisart. Every one knows 
that different kind* of substanoes, when struck, give 
Ofet very different sounds. A wooden cask containing 
air only is resonant when struck; fill it half full or 
water, and the lower part will render a fiat sound, and 
the upper empty portion a hollow sound, less hollow, 
however, than When the reseat contained no water; 
fill it with water, end the whole is dull on percussion. 
It is the same with the human chest i if the blow foil 
over a portion of the healthy lung, you will produce 
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■ resonant or hallow sound; if tbs tans has lost Its 
spongy character, or its pltoe ii supplied By some more 
solid or inelMtio substance,—by fluid for example, you 
mill hear a dead sound. Some nicety is necessary in 
the manner of striking the cheat, so as to properly 
elicit the sounds, and various contrivance* have bean 
recommended for that purpose; but we believe that 
none of them are preferable to the fingers when pro¬ 
perly used. One or two fingers of the left bandore to 
ne bud flat on the part to be examined, and to be (truck 
lightly, but rather smartly, with the ends of the three 
first finger* of the right hand, aet close together on the 
same level. It is of conaequenoe to compare the sounds 
given out by one side of the chest with those given out 
oy the same part on the other; and care ahould be taken 
that the blowa ore always given with the same amount 
of force, and that they fall perpendicularly on the sur¬ 
face of the organ.' The region over the heart emits a 
duller sound than other parts of the chest. The blowa 
should come from the wrist. Percussion is also of use in 
determining the state of certain organs of the abdomen. 

Fxncossioir, per-huh'-yun (L at.percuuio, s blow), 
a term employed in Moon, to signify the striking of 
one body sgainst another, or the shock ensuing from 
the collision of two bodies. When an oscillating body 
vibrates with a given angular velocity, and strikes an 
obstacle, the effect of the impact will be the grenteat 
if it be mode at the centre of percussion (eee Cuntiik 
op Pshcussioh) ; for it is evident, that in such a caso 
the obstacle receives the whole revolving motion of the 
body, whereas, if the blow be struck in any other point, 
a part of the motion will be employed in endeavouring 
to oontinne the rotation. If a body revolving on an 
axis strike an immovable obstacle at the centre of per¬ 
cussion, the pout of suspension will not bo affected by 
the stroke. 

Feubsku, pe-rte'-ke-X, in Bot., a gen. of plants of 
the nut. ord. C 'actacta, consisting of shrubs and trees. 
It was so called by Plunder, in lionnnr of Nicholas 
Fabrieius Peiresk, a senator of Aix, in Provence, who 
was highly celebrated for bis botanical knowledge. 

Pxbvbct Tkhsi. (See Times.) 

PxBFBcnBiUTY ,per-f*k'-t*-bil'-e-te, is the capability 
of arriving at perfection, and is more particularly 
applied to the perfectibility of the human race. Borne 
social reformers hare entertained very high ideas of 
the perfectibility of mankind; but the few of them 
that lure attempted to carry their views into practice 
have miserably failed. That the human race is in a stato 
of progress there can be no doubt; that in future ages 
they will be vastly improved, physically, socially, and 
intellectually, we verily believe; but that all the im¬ 
perfections of their nature, all the evils that affect 
mind or body, will be entirely removed, is moro than 
doubtful. Human nature bos its limits, which it can¬ 
not overpass. Life cannot be indefinitely prolonged, 
pain cannot be banished from the world, reason cannot 
abun all error, nor can intellect grasp all knowledge; 
all arrangements for happiness are liable to go wrong. 
Bat, on the other hand, os Pascal says, " Not only 
individual men advance from day to day in knowledge, 
bat men, as a race, make continual progress, iu pro¬ 
portion as the world grows older; because the same 
thing happens in a succession of meu as in the different 
periods of the life of en individual; ao that the succes¬ 
sion of men during the course of so msny ages ought 
to be oonsidered as the same men always living and 
elwsya learning."— Rqf. Mercier, De la PerJectibiXitl 
Hunaine, Paris, 1843. 

Fnnn, per 1 Jim* (Fr. patfam).— The word per¬ 
fume has two meanings, denoting either the voletile 
effluvia from any body affecting tbs organ of smell, or 
an artificial substance from which the effluvium is 
emitted. The art of making perfumes is very ancient, 
being mentioned in the Pentateuch, where the compo¬ 
sition of two kinds of perfumes is given, which were 
to be used In {be Temple; whilst perfumes composed 
of musk, ambergris, and civet, were common amongst 
the ancient Greeks and Bomans, who used them in 
their religious ceremonies, at their feasts, at fa acral*, 
and in their theatres. The art of perfumery, as at 
present practised, consists m toe extraction of the 
odours or plants, end combining them with inodorous 
materials, such as grease, spirit, starch, and soaps. 
Bha methods of obtaining too odours of plants are 


three r—let. By distillation, which, however, can only 
be benefloislly applied by toe perfumer to the procur¬ 
ing of certain odours; from woods, such m mikUI sad 
cedar; from leaves, snob aa patchouli end bsy-lehvei j 
from various grasses and leaves; and fthm but two at 
three flowers, such aa orange-bloseom, rose, and 
lavender, find. By enfieunge, e process founded on 
the feet that greasy bodies readily absorb odorous 
particles, and will aa readily part with them, it in non* 
tact with pure alcohol. Toe enfieunge process ia 
conducted thus i—Square frames, varying in siae.frdm 
20 to SO inches, are* made, in the oentreof which it 
fixed a piece of stout gloss. Bach frame it 14 inch 
deep from the top edge to thb gleet; so that, if two 
frame* be placed together, face to face, there is, aa it 
were, e glass box with e wooden frame, having a depth 
of three inohes between each glass. About half a 
pound of purified grease is then spread upon each side 
of the glass with a apatule or palate-knifo, and the 
blossoms whose odour it is desired to obtain are 
sprinkled broadcast over the maw in one frame, and 
another frame is put over It, so sa to inoloso too 
flowers. About every other day, or every third day, 
the spent flowers are replaced by fresh ones; and this 
process is repeated as long as the particular plant 
under treatment continues to bear blossoms, a period 
usually of between one and two months. When the 
grease lias become saturated with the fragrance of the 
flowers, it is aalled pomade. It is scraped off the 
glass, and being put into vessels, is placed in a warm- 
water bath, just warm enough to liquefy it, ao that it 
may be poured through line bnen, and cleared of each 
things at the anthers of flowers, a butterfly, or a moth. 
3rd. Maceration, a process which consists in infnsing 
fresh flowers in liquefied grease, then straining them 
away, and supplying their place with fresh one!; 
and so on, os in the esse of enftrarage. In some 
cases, especially in the case of violet pomade, it it 
found advantageous to begin perfuming the gresw by 
maceration, and to finish it by enfleorage. Oils are 
scented by enfleurege and maceration processes by a 
slight difference of mechanical arrangement. Accord¬ 
ing to the length of time the enfleorage or maceration 
occupies, and the amount of blossoms employed in 
scenting the same grease, the pomade or oil bear* 
numbers respectively; aa No. 12 pomade, No. 18 oil, 
and so on. Scon;yd spirits are produced by four 
separate plans:—1st. By distilling alcohol with an 
essential oil, such as the essential oil of lavender, to 
produce spirit of lavender; 2nd, by simply dissolving 
the essential oil in the spirit; 3rd, by tinoturation,— 
that is, by putting the fragrant material into the 
spirit, and allowing it to remain there till the alcohol 
lias extracted all the scent; 4th, by extracting toe 
fragrance of the i.flileurage-msde pomades end oils, 
by contsct of fine oil end gresw with alcohol, the 
pomade being chopped up very fine and pot into the 
spirit, the two being left together for e month at 
a summer heat. The result is called an enfieunge 
essence. 8ome of the best-known substances used w 
perfumes are,—frankincense, sometimes celled «W- 
canton, the incense used ia Homan Catholic churches, 
and is the gum-resin that distils from a tree—the 
«Tuniptrm Lyeia —in pale yellow drops, like mtitle 
(when laid upon coals nr hot iron, it givas out a tweet- 
•nulling odour); myrrh, e gum-resin that exudes front 
a small sernbby tree that grows in Arabia Fthx, the 
Baltamodendra etyrrha ; benzoin, a resin extraoted 
from a tree which grows in Siam and the Indian 
islands; storax, a gnm-resin which exudes from a tree 
called Slyrax qgkinale, that grows In countries bor¬ 
dering on theMediterranean, and in America and 
India; the Tonqoin bean, which it Used to perfume 
■nuff; orris, or iris-root, which comes chiefly from 
Florence: to which might be added the leaves of msny 
shrub*, and the blossoms of nil sweet-scented flowers. 
There are several animal perfumes in use, of which 
thow most generally employed are musk mid amber¬ 
gris. Mask la a concrete substance, found in an atfonfl 
having a near affinity to the deer tribe, end a native «f 
Thibet, China, and Siberia, the best mock being 
brought from China. Mask is of a bitter tsete, and <rf 
an odour more powerful than anything known, and 
has the property, when employed in very email quan¬ 
tities, of augmenting the scent of other substances 
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without imparting it* own. Ambergrii is much need 
in the composition of perfumes, end it e good deal 
like amber, but is opaque, fatty, and inflammable, 
remarkably light, melts readily with heat, and ie 
scarcely soluble in spirits of wins. It is found floating 
on the sea, or on the seaeoast, and ie supposed to be a 
morbid concretion in the spermaoeti whale. 

Pxbicabdiuu, f>t‘ri-kor-dp~um (Gr .perl, about, and 
leardia, the heart), in Anat., is the membrane that 
incloses the heart (which its). 

Pbbiobb, per'-i-jee (Gr. peri, about; at, the earth).— 
The ann does not describe the great circle m the plane of 
the eeliptie with a uniform motion. In some parts this 
motion amounts to rather more than a degree in twenty- 
four sidereal hours; in other parts it is less. The point 
in which the proper motion of the sun is greatest is 
called the perigee ; the point in which tlio proper 
motion is least, is called the apogee ; it is diametrically 
opposite to the former. 

rmiRuas, pe-ri-he'-le-on (Gr. peri, abont; helios, 
the sun).—In Aatrnn., the extremity of the major axis 
of a planet's orbit which is nearest the sun is culled the 
perihelion; the opposite extremity boars the name of 
the aphelion. 

Pxuiuktkb, pe-rim'-e-ter (Gr. peri, about; metron, 
measure), in Geom., is the extent which hounds a figure 
or body, whether rectilinear or otherwise. In circu¬ 
lar figures the term circumference is used iuatou.il of 
perimeter. 

Tbmiod, pe'.re-od (Gr. p trio'lot, a circuit), in gene¬ 
ral language, a division of time, or the events occur¬ 
ring in it. In writing, a period, or sentence, is a aeries 
Of passages logically connected. Periods should not 
be too long; but itis difficult to fix any distinct limit. 
In some languages, the rules for constructing periods 
are strioter than in others; iu some, great liberty is 
allowed. The English language belongs to the former; 
and tho Greek, Latin, and German to the latter. In 
the construction of a period, tho chief idea should he 
made prominent, while secondary ideas should he ex¬ 
pressed according to their importance. The subordi¬ 
nate parts should not be too much accumulated, and 
the idea* should he expressed in a certain gradution, 
from the weaker to the stronger, from the less dint inct 
to the more distinct, except when the opposite effect 
is expressly intended. The musical and rhythmical 
arrangement of a period is also of great importance. 

PsKiosiBiru, per-«.o*'-fe-«i» (Gr. peri, and osteon, a 
bone), in Anat., is the membrane that covers the 
bone. (See Bonn, Anatomy.) 

► Pbbipatstio Pnn.osorur, pev-e-pil-tet'-ik (Gr. pc. 
ripatetikoe). is a term applied to the philosophy of 
Aristotle, either because it was his custom to teach 
while walking, or because the place where ho tuught 
was a walk planted with trees. (See .Auistothuan 
Philosophy.) 

Paaipn basis, pe-rif-rH-sit (Gr. pert, abont, and 
pihrato, I speak), a circuitous form of words much 
affected by orators, to avoid common nnd trite inodes 
of expression, and also to make things be conceived 
which are not proper to name; as when it is polite, 
for instance, to suppress names, or only proper to in- 
timate or design them. These terms of expression 
are also peculiarly serviceable in oratory; for the sub* 
lime admitting of no direot citations, there most be a 
compass taken to insinuate the author whose authority 
Is borrowed. A periphrasis, by turning round a pro¬ 
per name to make it understood, amplifies and raises 
the diseonrae; but care must be taken that if be not 
too much swelled, nor extended mol d propot ; in which 
case it becomes flat and languid. 

PxaiaxAt/nc, pe-ri-stitl'-tik (Gr. perietella, I con¬ 
tract), in Med., is a term applied to that peculiar ver¬ 
micular motion of the intestinea by means of which 
their contents are carried onwards. It is a series of 
contractings and felaxings, the different parts of the 
bowels rising and falling alternately, so as to resemble 
the motions of a worm or snake. 

Pbbxtoxbuk, pt-ri-fo-ne'-utn (Gr. ptrUtino. I stretch 
round), in Anat., is the thin serous membrane lining tbo 
abdominal cavity, and enveloping the contained organs, 
bo as to keep them in their proper places. Like the 
other serous membranes, it is sn inclosed sac, cover¬ 
ing, hut not containing, the organa in its cavity, with 
its internal surface smooth and shining, and moistened 
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by n serous fluid for aiding the natural movements of 
the organa upon etoh other; The folds which surround 
the email intestines constitute the mesentery; that 
which hangs down from the stomach, and is then re¬ 
flected upwards and backwards to the colon, is tho 
omentum. The peritoneum is liable to inflammation, 
exceedingly painful and dangerous, from its extent ana 
connection with important organe. Peritonitis may 
exist either as an acute or chronic disease. In the 
former, there is usually great pain and tenderness of 
the abdomen, accompanied with fever, and a frequent, 
email, and hard pulse. Sometimes, at first, tbe pain is 
conflnod to one spot; but it generally soon extends over’ 
the whole of the abdomen. Itis very severe, and much 
increased by any motion, even coughing, sneezing, or 
drawing a long breath. Even the weight of the bed*' 
clothes is sometimes unbearable. It is acute and out* 
ting, nuil sometimes occurs in paroxysms; and the 
patient usually lies on his back with his knees drawn 
up. The bowels are usually constipated, but some* 
times the reverse; 'and commonly there arc present, 
nunsea, vomiting, and hiccup. Its causes are various, 
ns by cold, mechanical injuries or tho peritoneum, the 
development of tumours, &e. "Women in childbed ere- 
peculiarly liable to i After the disease lias continued 
for n certain time,. - attended with tension and swell¬ 
ing of the belly ; a u if not checked, it usually termi¬ 
nates in from five to ten days. The appropriate treat* 
merit, when the state of the patient admits of it, is 
copious general bleedings, followed by the application 
of leeches to the abdomen, together with warm fomen¬ 
tations ; frequently the latter is all that the state of 
the patient admits of. As internal remedies, most re* 
humic is usually placpd upon memory and opium. After 
» time, peritonitis sometimes assumes a chronic form. 
Hero tho symptoms are loss marked. The pain i» 
slight, or only discoverable on pressure, and tho fever 
low; but the skin is hot and dry, the tongue foul, and 
appetite impaired. Tbo treatment is local bleedings, 
w ith blisters nnd other counter-irritants applied over tho 
abdomen. A nourishing, Imt unstiinulating diet, and 
attention to the state ol the bowels, are likewise neces¬ 
sary ; and snmp recommend iodine, either token inter* 
nnlly or applied as ointment to the part. 

i’EBtwiNKi.H, prr-e-win'-kl (flax, pcruince), a marine 
animal, belonging to tbe Littorinidte, a fam. of gastero- 
pndous mollusks living in tho sea or in brackish water. 
Thu shell of the periwinkle is not smooth, but is solid, 
und its whorls are more or less flattened instead of 
being rounded. Great quantities of this mollask are 
sold in London and about the coasts every venr. 

Per Jr by, per'.ju-ere (Lat.yirr, andjuro, I swear), in 
Law, is tho offence of Bwearing falsely to facts in & 
judicial proceeding. It is defined to tie a crime com* 
mitted when a lawful oath ie udministered in some 
judicial proceeding to a person who swears wilfully, 
ubsolutely, and falsely, in a matter material to the 
issue or point in question. To constitute penury, iu 
the strictly legal sense, it is necessary that the party 
be luwfullyMworii to speak the truth by some court 
or magistrate having power to administer an oath. 
The perjury must also be corrupt (that is, committed 
malo animo), wilful, positive, and absolute, not upon 
surprise, or the like; it must also be in some point 
material to tbe question in dispute. The view takes 
of nerjury by tbo law of England is not as being tho 
violation of an oath, but as an attempt to defeat the 
administration of justice. Subornation of peijury ie 
the offence of procuring another to commit perjury* 
and is equally punishable at law. Anciently, the pun* 
ishmeut of cither at common law was death; alter* 
wards, banishment or entting out the tongue; then 
forfeiture of goods; and now it is fine and imprison¬ 
ment. Act 2 Geo. IT. c. 85, further gives the court a 
power to order the offender to bo sent to tbe house of 
correction for a term not exceeding seven years, or to 
be transported for the same period, for which penal ser¬ 
vitude is now substituted, where a solemn declaration 
takes the place of an oath, it is equslty peijury to de¬ 
clare falsely, and is subject to the like punishment. 

Pkbkahgamic Acid, per.mdn.gnsr-ik, in Cham. 
(Mn.O,).—If * solution of mangauate of potash be 
largely diluted with water, it gradually changes from 
green to violet, from the manganic aoid passing to n 
higher stage oi oxidation, and permanganate of potato 
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la formed. It it, howevor, beet prepared bp miring 
4 parts of blaok oxide of manganese with 3} part* of 
chlorate of potash i to tbia mixture are added 5 parte 
of hydrate of potaeh dieaolved in a email quantity of 
water, and the whole is bested to dull redness for an 
hour. W lien oold, the permanganate of potash may be 
separated by treating the excess with a large quantity 
of water ana crystallizing. It crystallises in fine dark 
purple prisms, soluble in 16 parts of water, and forming 
a magnificent crimson solution. Permanganate or 
potash has lately received a most important application 
in the bends of Mr. Condy, of Battersea, as a deodo¬ 
rizing and disinfecting agent. From the experiments 
of this gentleman, it eeoms to contain oxygen in the 
osonio form, which is immediately liberated on the 
approach of organio matter in the process of decom¬ 
position. 

I’ebmutatiows, per-mu-tai'-ahunx (from Let.per, and 
muto, I change), in Alg., the different orders which 
can be formed out of any number of things, with regurd 
to position, when ell are taken at once. It is bused 
upon the following formulaSince tho number of 
variations of « things taken r together— 

m (ih— 1) (tn—2) Ac. («i—r+1); 

and as in permutation, when tho things are taken nil 
together, «i=r the permutations of m things will 
equal tho numbers multiplied into ono another; or,— 

J»=m (in—1) (m—2) . 3. 2. 1. 

For instance, if we want to find tho different number 
of changes which may be rung upon seveu bulls, taken 
nil together, we multiply tho order of bells into one 
another, and the changes will be equal to— 

1x3x3x4x6x6x7=0,010. 

Peroration, per - o - rai’shun (Lat. per, and o«, tho 
mouth), in Oratory, is the concluding part of u dis¬ 
course. Much depends upon tho peroral ion, ntid it 
necessarily vanes much according to the nature of the 
preceding discourse. Tho great rule is to place last 
that on which we rest the strength of our cause. Some¬ 
times the whole of the pnlhetic part comes in most 
properly at the peroration; sometimes, when the dis¬ 
course nas been argumentative, it is tit to conclude 
with summing up the arguments, placing them in one 
view, so as to leave the Cull impression of them on 
tho minds of tlie audience. It is of importance in 
the peroration tlyit we neither end abruptly or unex¬ 
pectedly, or continue hovering round the conclusion so 
as to weary or exhaust our hearers, but in such a nay 
as to impress them favourably with the subject and 
with the speaker. “The peroration," says Aristotle, 
11 is composed of four things : first, of those things that 
prepare the hearer to have a good opinion of us, und an 
ul opinion of our adversary; of that which amplifies or 
extenuates; of that which stirs up the affections of the 
hearer; and of that which refreshes tho memory." (See 
Oratory.) 

Pkbfbndicular, per-pen-diV-u-lar (lat. prrprntli- 
eularis), in its general sense, means extending in a 
right line from the centre of tho earth towards any 
point above, or at right angles with the plane of tho 
horizon, inopposition to horizontal, which means being 
parallel with the plane of the horizon. A perpendicu¬ 
lar, in geometry, means any line drawn at right angles 
to another, which is termed the Jaw. (See Geometry.) 

Pxrpbk-DIOulab Eitgeisii Architecture, » stylo 
of Gothic architecture which had its origin in this 
country towards the dose of the 14lh century, at tho 
latter portion of tho reign of Edward III. It pre¬ 
vailed until Gothic architecture tank into disuse. 
The principal characteristics of this style are the exu¬ 
berance and redundancy of its ornaments, while it 
wants the simplicity of the Decoraled style. In the 
earlier examples this enrichment is not carried beyond 
bounds; but-in later times it becomes excessive, and 
the chief aim of the architects seems to have been to 
employ as much labour as possible on ornamentation. 
At length this practice proved fatal, and Gothic archi¬ 
tecture may date ita decline from the commencement 
of the 15th century. The terms Third-pointed and 
Plorid are applied by some writers to this style. The 
term Perpendicular was given to it on account of the 
peenlisr arrangement of the tracery in the window- 
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beads, which forms a pecuHi* characteristic of thw 
style. Borne have objected to the name, and suggest 
the term SorieonM, as being more appropriate, xbift- 
would appear to be the beet term, as the style is dis¬ 
tinguished by depressed arches, low-pitched rooft*. 
square-headed windows and doorways, square hood- 
moulds, and horizontal transoms. In this style pointed 
arehee of ell descriptions are to be (bund; nor do they 
materially diffhr from those of the preoedingpmiod j 
but drop arehee are perhaps more prevalent. TOW MW 
the close of the style, however, an arch of peeoliar 
kind, which ie not Iff be found in any other, began tfi 
come in use. It is described from four centres, two of 
which are on the springing liue, and describe arcs of 
very email radii, and tho other two at some distance 
below it. This arch is called the Tudor arch, and war 
introduced about the middle of the 16th oentury. Ogee 
arches are of constant occurrence, and foiled arena* 
are very frequent in decorative work. The shafts qf 
piert are sometimes simple octagons; but alusterra 
piers are very frequent, and their general form is that 
of a square set diagonally; but the breadth of the piar 
between the aisles is frequently greater than the depth 
between the arches. The capitals are either circular 
or octagonal, the bases being mostly plain, but some¬ 
times enriched with foliage of a somewhat conventional 
form. Tho bate mouldings are usually set upon ft lofty 
polygonal plinth, which is sometimes double. The 
rarlior doorways of this style have two-centred pointed 
arches, but tho most characteristic form is tne font- 
centred. The doors themselves are frequently covered 
with panel-work of a rich description. The windows of 
this style are easily distinguished from all others by 
the perpendicular traoery iu the heads; the muliions of 
the lights, instead of branching out at the springing 
into flowing lines, sre continued'vertically to the intra- 
dos, and secondary mouldings are continued in thw 
same direction from tho centre of each light, and coo- 
verge once or twice before they reach the aroh. The 
early roofs of this style are of a moderate height, but 
later examples are of very low pitch. The vaulting it 
more complicated than in the Decorated style. Some 
of tbo roofs are very elaborate and beautiful; among 
others moy bn mentioned the roof of Henry VII. 1 ! 
chapel, Westminster; St. George's chapel, Windsor; 
Peterborough Cathedral; and some few other chnrobea. 
The wooden roofs of this period are more numerous 
and more readily defined than those of any previous 
era. One of the most magnificent of these is the roof' 
of Westminster Hall, The towers are frequently con¬ 
structed on a grand scale, being often devoid of epirei, 
and occasionally surmounted by octagonal Ian torn*; 
as at IIoaton, l.inco ,shire, and at Magdalen College. 
Oxford. The mouldings of this period are in genera! 
flatter, or of less projection, and consequently less 
effective, than those of former styles. Among the 
ornaments used, a most characteristic one is the rose, 
the badge of tbo houses of York and Lancaster: aa is 
also a lozenge-shaped leaf, known as the "Tudor 
flower.” The waits are often covered internally, and 
eometimes externally, with panel-work tracery, which 
is a characteristic feature of the Perpendicular style, 

PERPETUAL Mortow. (See MoTIOlf, LaWS Of.) 

Pxesea, ver'sr-3, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. Ofd. 
Zaurueem. The fruit of P. gratiisma forms the much* 
esteemed avocado pear of tlie West Indies. P. indiea, 
a native of Madeira, yields timber somewhat resem¬ 
bling mahogany. 

Persia* Berries. (See Bhamwus.) 

pEBSOumcATiotr, person'-t-jik-ui’ shun (Lat. per¬ 
sona, a person), o term applied to the speaking Of 
inanimate things as if they were person. The use of 
this figure of speech is very natural and extensive. 
There is a wonderful proneness in human nature, 
under emotion, to animate Ml things. Thus, when we 
say, "Uiemorningsadles," or “the ground thirsts for 
rainwhen we speak of a •• disease's being deoeitfuiJ* 
or of 11 ambition's being restless," shah expression* 
show the facility with which the mlDd can aeoemmo- 
date the properties of living creatures to inanimate! 
things, or to abstract conceptions of its own forming. 
The figure called by rhetoricians prosopopoeia is* 
literally, personification. 

Perspective, perspcV-tin (Lat. perspieio, J tee), 
the art of representing objects, on ft gives agrtace, to 
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nob a manner a* to affect the eye when aeen from a 
certain position, in the lame way that the objeot itself 
would when the eye is fixed on the point in view. It 
therefore enables the artist to represent objects on a 
definite surface, as if that surface were transparent, 
and the objects were seen through it. Perspective, as 
an art, owes its origin to painting, and especially to 
that branch of it which wss employed in the decora* 
tions of the theatre, where landscapes were principally 
introduced, which would have looked unnatural it the 
size of the objects bad not been somewhat propor¬ 
tioned to their distance from the spectators. The 
only ancient writer who gives any account of the anti¬ 
quity of perspective is Vitruvius, who states that the 
first writer on the subject was Agatharcus, an Athe¬ 
nian, who wrote on the subject when he prepared a 
tragic eeene for a play exhibited by Aischylus. It 
■eetne probable, however, that, Jong before that time, 
the principles of perspective were known to the 
ancients. In the 12th century, John Tzetzcs speaks 
of perspective as if well acquainted with its import¬ 
ance ; and the Greek painters who were employed by 
the Venetians and Florentines in tho Kith century 
seem to have brought some knowledge of it into 
Italy. The disciples of Oiotti, who lived in the 14th 
cent nr/, are commended for observing tho rules of 
perspective more than their predecessors had done. The 
Arabians did not neglect this art. Alhazar treated of the 
subject os early as 1100. Id this country. Friar Iiacon 
ana John Peck ham, archbishop of Canterbury, wrote 
on perspective with wonderful accuracy, considering 
the perk'd at which they lived. After tliat time, many 
worts on perspective were written, especially by 
Italians; and in modern times writers on the subject 
have been very numerous. Since all the rays of light 
proceed from ohjeats to our eyes m straight lines, it 
roust be evident that perspective rests on optical 
principles; and as the drawing of the form of an 
object is an arrangement of liuus and angles according 
to geometrical principles, perspective may bo looked 
upon as a branch of geometry. This division of the 
art differs essentially Irom that portion which relates 
to the gradation of colours, according to the distance 
of tho observer. Tho former is called mathematical 


or linear perspective, and the latter aerial perspective. 
In drawing an object upon a pieoe of paper or plane 
surface, the contour merely represents such an inter¬ 
section of tho visnal rays os would result on a glass 
put in the place of the paper. When tho situation of 
an objeot on the other side of the glass is given, then 
its delineation oq the glass itself wholly depends on 
the situation of the eyn on Mix side of the glass;— 
that is, on the rules of perspective. If, for example, a 

S ectator be looking at a landscape through a pane of 
tea, he will perceive the alupe, size, and aiuiaiion of 
each objeot apparent on the glass. Those objects 
which are near the spectator will occupy larger spaces 
on the glass than when they aro at a greater distance; 
if they are parallel to the window, their shapes will be 
parallel; if they are oblique, their shapes will be 
oblique; and so on. If lie alter his position, the sit na¬ 
tion of the objects on the glass will be altered also; if 
be raises his eyes, the objects will be raised, and the 
reverse if he lowers them; while ip every position the 
horizon will appear to be on a level with the eye. Now, 
if the head could be kept fixed, and the objects thus 
fleeo on the glass transferred to it by means of a pen¬ 
cil, a true perspective drawing would be tbe result. 
As, however, drawing on transparent planes is very 
seldom practised, it has been found necessary to de¬ 
duce from optics and geometry certain laws for drawing 
representations of visible objects on opaque planes. 
The application Of these laws constitutes the art of 
perspective. In treating of perspective, there ere 
certain technical terms or definitions employed which 
require explanation. They are as follows;—1. An 
original object is any object whatever which is rendered 
the subject of a picture. 3. Original planet, or ttntt, 
arc the surfaces or lines of original subjects. 3, Per- 
•pectins plant is the surface on which a picture is 
delineated. Since painters regard the frame of a pic¬ 
ture merely as an aperture through which original 
objects are seen, they consider the perspective pane 
to he transparent. For this reason, the perspective 
gr.jlaae is sometimes called the transparent plana. 4. 
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Ground-plan* is tbe earth or surface on which stand 
tbe objeota to be delineated, as well as tbe spectator. 
5. Ground-line is the line on whieh the perspective 
plane is supposed to rest, 6. Visual rage are those 
rays of light which, passing through tbe transparent 
plane, render original objects visible. The visual ray, 
therefore, is a straight line from the object to the eye. 
If the object is a point, there is bnt one visual ray i if 
it is a line, the visual rays form a triangle; if it is a 
square, they form a pyramid ; if a circle, a cone, Ac. 
7. The principal visual rag is that whieh passes 
through the axis or centre of the eye, and the course of 
which, therefore, irom the perspective plane, is shorter 
than any other, because it is perfectly direct. Its 
height above tho ground-line ie of course always tha 
same as that of the eye. 8. The point of sight is that 
fixed point from which the spectator looks npon the 
perspective plane, when any original object is de¬ 
lineated. 0. The centre of the picture is that point of 
the perspective plane which is exactly opposite the 
point of Bight; that is, where the principal visual 
ray enters the perspective plane. It must therefore 
be distinguished from the measured centre of any 
picture, as it cai- never exceed the height of the 
eye from the gro< l-Hne. 10. The distance of the 
picture, or point Jistanre, is the distance between 
the eye and t.iu centre of the picture. 11. 
Vanishing-points urn those points to which all 
lines inclined to the picture appear to converge, 
and which those lines meet when produced. In a 
finished picture, vanishing-points have no place; they 
aro merely used to facilitate drawing in perspective. 
12. The horizontal line is a line parallel with the 
horizon at the height of the eye,—that is, it passes 
horizontally through the centre of tbe picture. In tho 
accompanying diagram, some of the essential principles 



of perspective drawing are illustratedThe figure 
A BCD represents a quadrilateral picture, of which 
AD is the base. Across tbo picture, at rather more 
than a third of the height, is a line BC, representing 
tbe horizontal line. On the horizontal line, a point J£ 
is tho centre of the picture, corresponding with the 
point q f sight, and to this point all objects are 
diminished m proportion as they approach to it. 
Thus, a road represented by tbejtwo lines F, G, tapers 
to a point at £; and & row of posts or trees BB 
diminishes towards the samp central point. It will be 
observed from this diagram, that tbe horizontal line 
regulates some important points in pictorial delinea¬ 
tions. It may'be pieced high or low at pleasure, bnt it 
is generally regulated in its novation by the nature of 
the subject to be drawn. When placed too high np, 
it leaves too small a proportion of sky, and produces 
what is called a bird’s-eye view; if p'ooed near tbe 
ground-line, unless tbe view be mountainous, the pro¬ 
portion of sky will be too great. As a general rale, 
the horizontal line should be at about one-third the 
height of the picture. The centre of the picture cor¬ 
responding to the point of sight may also be fixed at 
pleasure; its best situation, however, is removed some¬ 
what from the centre towards one of the sides. When 
placed directly in the oentre, the perspective baa 
too stiff and formal an effect. When an object, such 
as a box, having angles, stand* on a base parallel with 
tbe horicon, and two of its sides are visible, that 
which is farthest from the observer will need* accord¬ 
ing to tbeaitnation of tbe point of light. If ABOD 
be supposed to be a box thus placed, AB is its base, 
and EF ia tbe farthest edge of its top. The base AD 
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being parallel to the horizontal line II, P will be the 
point of eight, end the visual raye from the upper 
oornere of the box will centre in P, beeeuee the eye ie 
in front and above the ob¬ 
ject. If the position of the 
box or the eye he altered, a 
corresponding arrangement 
of the Ian's of perspective 
will also be required. _ It 
would he impossible to give, 
in an article like the pre¬ 
sent, anything approaching 
to an epitome of the art 
of perspective, concerning 
whioh a vast number of 
treatises havo been written. 
We can only refer thoso 
readers who wish to in¬ 
quire further into the sub¬ 
ject, to the list fit books referred to at the con¬ 
clusion of this article .—Aerial perspective, though not 
founded on equally demons! ruble rules with linear 
perspective, is equully important. It treats of the 
degree of light which objects reflect in proportion to 
their distance, end of the gradation of their tints in 
proportion to the intervening air. It is thus fonnd 
that only the nearest objects appear in their trur 
colours and full light. As the air changes, the aerial 
perspective changes; and spring, summer, winter, 
morning, noon, evening, moonlight, Ac., each has a 
ditl'erent aerial perspective. Much of the ebarm and 
harmony of a picture depends upou a correct ap¬ 
plication of this branch of art .—Ref. l)r. Brooke 
Taylor’s Treatise on the Theory and Tractive of l‘er- 
epectioe; W. Emerson’s Perspective, or the Art qf 
thawing the Representation of all Objects on a Plane ; 
Proepettiva, by Eustachin Zunotti; and Linear Per- 
epectioe, by Thomas Drndley. 

PebbpIKATION, per 1 -spe-rai'-shun (Lnt. perspiralio, 
from perspiro, I breathe through), in Physiol, is that 
watery vapour which is constantly passing oil’ through 
tile pores of the skin, and is distinguished into insen¬ 
sible and sensible; the former pitssiug off in the form 
of invisible vupour, the latter being more profuse, end 
collecting in drops on the surface. In either form it is 
the same, consisting chiefly of water, with a small 
quantity of acetic acid, of murinte of soda and potash, 
a small quantity of earthy phosphate, nn ntom of oxide 
of iron, and a trace of animal matter. The accreting 
organa are the extremitiea of the cutaneous arteries. 
It is calculated that about three pounds of water are 
daily conveyed to the surface of the body aa insensible 
perspiration, and this quantity is very considerably 
inoreated during violent exerciso or in hot weather. 
It is more or leas copious in diflerent individuals, und 
its quantity it perceptibly in the inverse ratio of that 
of the urine. More is produced during digestion than 
daring repose. Its use isjto eliminate superfluous and 
noxious matters from the blood, and to moisten the 
external surface of the body. Its expulsion from the 
system is very important; fur whenever it is diminished 
or suspended, serious derangements may follow. 

PbbTUBBaTIONS, per-tur-bai'-shuns (.Let. perturbatio, 
a disturbance), in Aetron., are deviations of the planets 
from their regular course, produced by tbeir mutual 
gravitation. Tho law of universal gravitation, dis¬ 
covered by Newton, threw great light on this subject. 
It was shown by him that all bodies are attracted to¬ 
wards each other; hence, every planet not only gravi¬ 
tates towards the sun, but alto towards every other 
planet; tha moon not only towards the earth, but 
moiw particularly towards the sun, and even towards 
Venus and Jupiter. The regular course of the planota 
in elliptical orbits is effected by the attraction of the 
sun; the course of the moon by the attraction of the 
earth; perturbation* must, therefore, ocour in the 
motion of the moon and planets, if they are also acted 
on by other Kodiee. Part of these deviations was ex¬ 
plained and determined by Newton; aa, for instance, 
the precesaiofi of the equinoxes and the nutation of the 
earth’s axis. Many article*, however, which require 
the infinitesimal calculus for their solution, are left 
undetermined. Laplace afterwards found a formula 
which was universally applicable, and published it in 
his Itkheniqee Celeste, 
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Pint, pet’-Jll (Gf. petition, Hr. pit ale), in Bot., a 
modified leaf forming a part of the corolla. Petal* ore 
frequently of the richest colours; by which character, 
and by their more dedicate nature, they may be usually 
diatinguiahadlironithesepala,orpartaoftheoalyx. (St* 
CoaoLia, Bora by.) , 

Pxtaioidsx, or FtORinx, pstSl-oi'-de-e, in Bpt., a 
sub-data of MonoetHgledones, characterised by perma¬ 
nent leaves with parallel venation; verticillato floral 
envelope* (sometimes absent), usually oolouiwd, rarely 
scaly. This sub-olass has three subdivisions2fpi» 
gyntz, in whioh tho flewrrs are usually hermaphrodite, 
the perianths adherent, and the ovariea Inferior; fly 
poggnir, in which the flower* are usually hermaphro¬ 
dite, the perianths free, and ovariaa mptnor; IHelinet, 
in which the flowers are usually unisexual and tho 
perianths either absent or consisting of a few aoalas. 
Thirty-seven nat. orders are included by Prof. Bentley 
m this sub-class; namely 1. Epiggna .—Oroliidacein 
(the Orchis ord.), Apostasiacem, Burmanniacem, Ziu- 
gibrracem (the Qingerord.), Marantacem (the Arrow¬ 
root ord.), Musscee (the Banana or Plantain ord.), 
lridaceae (the Iris ord. j, Amarylliducee (the Amaryllis 
ord.), Hypoxidacese, Utemodoracenj, Tacoacete, Bro- 
meliacaic (the Pineapple ord.). 2. Itypoggn <a.—LUil- 
cew (the Lily ord.), Melantliacem or Colcnicacem (tho 
Colcliicum ord.), tiillieaiaeem, Pontederacen, May- 
aceir, Conimelynncea*, Xyridacem, Phllydraueta, Jun* 
eacesB (tha Kush ord.), Orontiaceas (the Sweet-flag 
ord.), Palmacere (the Palms), Junoagiaacem, Alisma- 
ceic, BiitomacciB (tho Flowering-rush ord.). 8. Di- 
cltnes.— Pandanaceie (the Screw-pine ord.), Typhaeess 
(the Bulrush ord.), Araeem (the Arum ord.), Pistisceae 
or Lemnacem (the Duckweed ord.), Naiadacetn (tho 
Pondwecd ord.), Zosteracete (the Sea-wrack ord.), 
Triuridnceie, Uydrooharidaoem (the Frogbit ord.), 
ltestiucem, Eriocaulneeu, Desvauxiaaess. 

Petard, pei-ard' (Fr.), in Artil., a metollio engine, 
somewhat resembling a liigh-crowned hat, which waa 
loaded with powder. It was formerly much used for 
breaking down gutea, bridges, barricades, Ac, When 
about to bo used, it was screwed to a thick plank, and 
suspended before tbe object to be bnrstopen. Petards 
were first used by tbe French Huguenots in 1679, at 
tho siege of Caliora. They are now no longer used in 
warfare, as gunpowder in loose bag* has been found 
equally efficacious. 

PuTBR-l'Kitra, pe'-ter pene, was originally a volun¬ 
tary offering by the faithtul to tbeaee of Home ; but it 
came afterwards to be levied aa a due. It was at tbw 
rate of a penny on each house or family. It was paid 
in England before the Conquest, was discontinued by 
Edward III., but subsequently revived, and Anally 
ceased m tho reign ol 'Henry Vlll. 

Petition, pe-tish'-un (Lot. peto, I ask)) in a general 
sense, is a formal request, preferred by one person to 
another. In this country, every subject has the right 
of potitioniug tbe king, or either bouse of parliament, 
for tho redress of grievances. By 13 Car. II. at. 1, 
c. 5, it ia declared that no petition to the king or either 
house of parliament for alteration of matters estab¬ 
lished by law in church or state shall be signed by 
above twenty persona, unless the matter be approved 
of by three justices of the peace, Ao.; nor Mall any 
petition be presented by more than ten persons at a 
time. This statute is held not to be affeoted by tho 
Bill of Rights (I W. A M. at. 2, e. 2), which deoJSren 
that all commitments and prosecution* for petitioning 
are illegal; but it is being constantly infringed with 
impunity. Petition, in Law, ia an application in writ- 
in g, addressed to tha lord chancellor, narrating certain 
facta, and praying for tlio order and dfcreetion of tho 
court. Petitions are either tauss or e* parte ,—the 
former when regarding a matter whioh i* already tho 
subject of a suit; tbe latter,when there ia no suit 1 
existing about the matter of the petition. Some canto 
petition*, again, are petition* of course; others arg 
what are celled special petitions, Sx-pattie petition* 
are also of various kind*. 

fstiTUiACtx, pst-e-ve-re-ai'-se-e, in Bot., a small 
nat. ord. of Dieatyledonee, snivel*** Jtonochlamgdaw, It 
is placed by some botanists as a snb-ord. of Pkytelao- 
cacea, with which It agrees in many particulars. The 
plants are natives ot tropical America $ moat of them 
are acrid, and some have a street alliaceous odour. 
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JPetfoeria alUaata is reputed sudorific end emrnena- 
gogue, and fta root ie much naed in foe West Indian aa 
■m remedy for toothache. 

Fmii, pe'-trel ( ThaUuiidrtma }, a bird belonging 
to the ord. Vatainret, and fam. Loridm. It ia one of 
the imalleat web-looted birds known, and ia only six 
inches in length. The tiormy peirel,which ie better known 
to mariners under the title of “Mother Carey's chicken,” 

' may be thus described i— 1 The bill ia blacac; the irides 
dark brown; the head, neok, bock, wings, and tail, sooty 
black; outer edge of tortiul feathers white; chin, throat, 
breast, and under surface of thwbody, black; sides of 
the rent white: and legs, toes, and membranes, black. 
It breads on the Lowe Isles, Iceland, and the Scilly 
lalos, and roves at large over the greater portion of 
the Atlantic. Its food consists of small fish, and those 
•orustaaea and mollusoa which are found in the floating 
seaweed which may be seen over many parts of the 
ooean. It often keeps in company with a ship for 
days, not only for shelter, but for scraps of provisions 
thrown overboard. Sailors superBtitiously believe, 
that when the Mother Carey's chickens are seen flying 
•bout, it is a sign that a storm is coming. According 
to Selby, the following are the characters of the 
petrels, or family Thalamdroma: —Dill shorter than 
the head, much compressed id front of the nasal 
•heath, with the tip of the uppor mandible suddenly 
curving, and booked downwards; and that of the lower 
one slightlv linguist cd, and following the curve of the 
upper, l’he nostrils arc contained in one tube or 
sheath, but show two distinct orifices in front. The 
legs have the tarsi rather long, slender, and reticu¬ 
lated. The feet have three toes, united by a mem¬ 
brane; the outer and middle toes are neurlv equal in 
length, the hind toe being represented by a small, 
Straight, dependent uail. The wings lire long and 
acuminate, and the tail either square or slightly forked. 
Besides the stormy petrol, which has heon just (In¬ 
scribed, there arc other varieties ; os Dulwer's petrol 
{Thalaetuiromti liulwtrii), which is a native oi Ala- 
flMra, and is about ten inohes long; Wilson’s petrol 
(Thalaeti tiro ran Wihoni), which breeds about biota 
Scotia (its length is about seven and a half iuehes); 
*nd, lastly, there is the lbrkcd-tailod petrel ( Thulium - 
drtma Le'achii). 

PtlKirACTloir, pet'are-fuk'-ehun (Lot. petra, a Btone; 
facia, I make), a general term, which is used to 
•designate animal or vegetable substances which have 
been converted iuto stone. Petrifactions ere found in 
4he aqueout or Gratified rooks, and the appearance 
presented by organic remains or fossils is very various. 
In some casea, they are found in nearly as perfect a 
State as when first deposited; in others, the organic 
matter ia mote or less destroyed, and has been replaced 
by a stony matter; and when this has been completely 
•Ifected, a genuine petrifaction is the result. In the 
consideration of fossil remains, or petrifactions, a great 
Hut becomes apparent; namely, the existence of va¬ 
rious epochs in the world’s history, each of which pos¬ 
sessed its own characteristic Fauna and Flora. In the 
Silurian and Old Bed Sandstone rocks, for instance, the 
fossils Aim anorganic system of a different order from 
those found in foe coal-measures; while these, again, 
farm a perfeotly distinct series when compared with 
those found in the tertiary formations. It hat also been 
observed that tits organic tpecips of one system never 
gasppeam in another; that is, when once destroyed, 
ft ia never again created. In that period of the ancient 
world which transpired just before the oreation of man, 
w» find fossil remains of the largest sixe and most 
perfect organismand the farther we go back from this 
t period, the petrifactions show the remains of beings 
less exalted in the seal* of creation. In the Pliocene 
•and the Pleistocene beds of the tertiary formation, 
for instance, there ere found the bones of the huge 
mastodon, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the megathe¬ 
rium, and others. Ie the Oolitio system, the prin- 
eipel type of existence is the reptile, displayed in the 
most gigantic forms, such as the ichthyosaurus end 
plesiosaurus. Iu the Old Bed Sandstone and Silurian 
groups, the remsius of scarcely any higher order of the 
vertebnda than fishes have been found. It is upon 
this last circumstance that the development theory of 
•creation has been attempted to be established. (See 
JDinionan Tnstnr.) 
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pKTROUtnt, pe-tro'-le-tan (Or. petra, rook; Let, 
oleum, oil).-—Petroleum, or rock-oil, is a liquid sub¬ 
stance, of a dark colour, exuding from foe earth, and 
containing certain liquid and solid hydrocarbons, tuoh 
as benzol, naphtha, eupion, paraffin, naphthafin, and 
osphaltum, mixed together in a state of solution in dif¬ 
ferent proportions. It varies considerably in density 
and colour, according to its composition; same qualities 
being dark and thiok like treacle, while others are per¬ 
fectly limpid and of a light<brown tint. It is found in 
different parts of theworld, but principally at Baku, on 
the Caspian Sea, where it has been used for fighting 
purposes from time immemorial; at Bangoon, in Bur- 
man ; at Ammiano, in Parma -, in Bavaria; in the island 
of Trinidad; in the United States, and in Canada. 
Until within the last few years, bnt little economic! use 
has been made of petroleum. The managers of Price’s 
Patent Candle Company were the first to avail them¬ 
selves of the Bangoon product, which was discovered 
by their agent during a search for new localities from 
which to draw palm-oil, a substance largely used by 
them in the manufacture of candles. By distillation 
at different temperatures, the llangnon tar yielded 
solid paraffin, or Uelmontine ns it is termed by foe 
company, a dense oil J' for lubricating purposes, an 
excellent burning oil, <d a very light oil resembling 
benzol, and named by ■ m SherWoodolo. The petro¬ 
leum found nt Ammiai < has been used for lighting foe 
city of (>enou, it wsh not, however, until 1859, that 
petroleum took anything like a prominent position 
in the manufacturing industry of the world. In that 
year some persons, while sinking a brine-well in Ohio, 
in the United States, struck upon a fissure from which 
a mixture of salt-wuter and petroleum issued for many 
weeks, at the rate of many thousand gallons a day. 
The discovery gave rise to an oil-fever, and wells were 
snnk in all parts in thousands, by speculators hoping 
to nniHSR fortunes by the venture. * Since that time, oil- 
wells have been discovered in other parts of the States, 
whilo those in Western Canada, already known by 
the exertions of Sir William Logan, have been opened 
up and worked on an enormous scale, and petroleum is 
now it mm ally exported from the American continent 
in millions of barrels. It differs greatly in composition, 
some samples containing solid purafiln and benzol in 
large quantities, while others oouttun none. Petroleum 
is separated into its various products by eareful distil¬ 
lation at different temperatures. The crude material 
is first heated in a retort to a temperature of about 10CP* 
Falir.; this causes a light oil, having a strong odour, to 
pass over iuto the condenser, l'ho residue is then dis¬ 
tilled nt about 130 s to 160°, the result being burning 
oil. When this is distilled off, steam is forced into foe 
retort, and a heavy oil, fit for lubricating purposes, 
comes over, a black tarry mass being left behind. The 
light oil is now uard as mineral turpentine, and aa 
a grease solvent. It is often of a dark colour, whioh is 
: easily removed by agitation, first with sulphuric acid and 
' afterwards with soda-lye and water. In the ease of the 
eoal-oils (tee Pabavfin On.), this light oil consists 
almost entirely of benzol, which is used as a source of 
aniline in the manufacture of the magenta and manve 
dyes; the light petroleum oil, however, in the majority of 
instances, contains no benzol, and cannot be nsed for .this 
purpose. The burning oil is also frequently coloured; 
Mt experience seems to prove that the coloured oil is 
possessed of a higher illuminating power than that 
whioh has been treated with sulphuric acid and soda 
lve. The heavy lubricating oil, when cooled down to 
30° Falir., often yields paraffin in large quantities, which 
is separated by straining and pressure. The aspbaltnm 
remaining may be nsed for pavements, or mixed with 
grease as a lubricant for heavy machinery. The most 
important product is, however, the burning oil, which 
is now nsed aa a cheap and efficient iHmninating agent 
in nearly every household in this country. When 
first the petroleum burning oils were introduced, about 
two years ago, certain samples contained notable pro¬ 
portions of the light oils, which, evaporating at ordinary 
temperatures, mixed with the air and formed au 
explosive mixture. As foe operation of filling foe 
lamps nsed with the oil was generally performed at 
night with a light clow at hand, several lamentable 
accident* occurred, and an opposition was raised to the 
use of foe American oils, whioh threatened to extin- 
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^fuish the trade altogether, more especially u no mob 
oaeeidmts bed ever occurred with the eoel Darning oils. 
Manufacturers, bamw, loon nr that it wot to their 
interest to carefully extract the lighter oils from the 
’banting compound j end now petroleum oil*, which may 
be used with aa little danger ea fish or cotta oil, are 
'■old and oonaumed in millions of gallons under the names 
■of petrolcne, Caroline, leueoline, easeHne, belmontine, 

. ana a hundred other cognomens, more or lass eupho¬ 
nious. A simple method of tasting the safety of 
burning oils is given under the head of Fmna Oil. 
’The origin of petroleum is at present under investiga¬ 
tion. Sir William Logan, who has Attentively studied 
the oil-bearing strata of Western Canada, which extend 
-over an area of 7,000 square miles, believe* that it 
is of animal origin, the rooks in which it is found 
consisting of coralline limestone, once containing the 
jelly-like bodies of marine animals, which, under pres¬ 
sure and beat, have become transformed into the sub¬ 
stances constituting petroleum, in the same manner 
that the forests of the ancient world have been con¬ 
verted into eoal. The cause of the petroleum rising 
to the surface is easily accounted for by the infiltration 
•of water, which, heiug heavier than the oil, naturally 
replaces it, causing it to rise to the surface, and exude 
from the soil. Western Canada yielded in 1802 no leas 
than twenty million gallons of oil, equal in illuminating 
power to 18(1 millions of pounds of sperm candles. 
An average sample of petroleum contains, according to 
Mr. W. B. Xegutmeier, 20 per cent, of mineral turps, 
SO per cont. of burning oil, 22 per cent, of lubricating 
oil, nud H per cent, of carbonaceous and tarry matter. 
Petroleum iu the crude state has been used by the 
Seneca Indians for nges past as a remedy for rheuma¬ 
tism, and has beeu lately introduced by the surgeons of 
the United States army for washing gangrenous wounds 
with very great success. The lighter oils have been 
employed in America as anaesthetics, under the name 
■of keroselrno. (See Shaub Oits and Pabaffii, Oils.) 

PxTBOsxuiiruu, pe-tro-te-li'-num (Cir .vetroa, a rock ; 
■telinou, parsley; m allusion to the habitation of the 
species), iu Bot., a gen. of the net. ord. VmheUtferte. 
The speoics P. lahvum is the common parsley of our 

f udeus, an herb which plays an important part in 
uglisb cookery. Thp delicate green of its curled 
‘leaves has made it the favourite herb for garnishing 
and oraamentiug dishes. 

Perry Kick. (See Osewoponttm.) 

Pxwteb, px'-ter (Ital. peUro), in Metal., a valuable 
alloy, containing four parts of tin and one of lead. 

Pju.Ged#hic, fddj-e-dm'-ik (Or. phago, I eat), in 
Med., is a term applied to ulcers that eat or destroy 
very rapidly. 

Pa a l akoxs, fiil-iin'-jeez (Or., a battalion), in Anat., 
is tho name given to the email bones of the fingers 
and toes. (Sae Toot, Hahd.) 

pHAtAWy,/ii/'-<tnfc» (Gr. pha 
among the ancient GreckB, arm 
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degree of holiness and a mors religious observation of 
the law. It ho* been maintained by some good autho¬ 
rities, however, that their name wei derived from a 
Hebrew word signifying to expound, because they 
were in great repute *a expounders of the law. When 
they first arose has been the subject pf muoK dispute j 
some placing their origin about the time of Pedros, 
because it was then that the Jews first began to have 
interpreters of their traditions, whilst others place it 
at a period shortly before the time of Christ, and others, 
again, referring it to the time of the MeoasfeaSf. 
Their doctrines may J>e thus briefly summed up. They 
believed that all things were done by destiny, with 
God’s foreknowledge, end in consequence or hi* immu¬ 
table decree; the will of man still remaining thee nud 
unalfeoted. They owned tho immortality of tho soul, a 
resurrection, ana a future state; and also held the 
doctrine of augol* and separate human spirits. Borne 
have supposed tbat they believed in a kiml of metem¬ 
psychosis, or transmigration of souls. 

Phabkackutioal Socntrv or Gbxat Bsmnr, 
far-mi-eu'-ti-kil (Gr. pharmakeutikoe ).—This Society 
was founded in the year 1841 by private individuals- 
lu 1818 it received a royal charter of incorporation, 
which, although valuable as a proof of recognition on 
the part of the government, conferred no privileges 
of a very practical character. In the year MM par- 
burnout pussed the Pharmacy Act, which confirmed 
to the society its charter of incorporation, aud pro¬ 
vided that tboae persons who should pass Its examina¬ 
tions should be registered, and have the omlueioo rutf 
to assume the title of 11 Pharmaceutical chemist.’* By 
an act passed iu 1MI2, registered pharmaceutical che¬ 
mists are exempted from serving upon juries iu oourta 
of justice. The house of the sooiety is situated in 
Bloomsbury Square, London, and oompvises an excel¬ 
lent museum of pharmaceutical products, well-arranged 
laboratories, lecture-rooms, and reception-room*. In 
the School of Pharmacy carried on here, ooaress of 
loot urea on chemistry and pharmacy, and botany and 
materia medics, are delivered every session by compe¬ 
tent profesturs. A course of praotioal instruction in 
applied chemistry is also given in the laboratory. The 
board of examiners meet monthly, and are required 
by the Pharmacy Act to examine, without referenoe 
to w here previously trained or educated," all candidates 
who nisv present themselves for examination, in their 
knowledge of the Latin language, in botany, in materia 
medica, iu pharmaceutical and general chemistry, and 
to grant certificates of competency." Meeting* mt the 
discussion of subjects connected with pharmacy are fre¬ 
quently held by the society, and are reported in thpPkar- 
marculical Journal, the monthly organ ot the body. 
“ Pharmaceutical chemists" form but a small station 
of the class of eheMists and druggists. According to 
,tbe last published list of members, associates, and 
a body of troops i registered apprentices, the total number of persona 

-„ ---with spears, and! connected in Buy way with the society is below 8,000. 

Arranged in the form of a square. It first consisted j The number of members and associates who have 
of four thousand men; but Philip of Maced on doubled! passed any examination is about 700 only, the re- 
tbat number, fund it was afterwards quadrupled. In matador having been connected with the society before 
the Macedonian phalanx, the men stood close together,' the provision relating to examination was made. It is 
sometimes with theirshields loekod, in ranks of several' generally admitted that the work done by this ssmter 
men in depth, displaying in front a row of extended , has not been proportionate to ite means and opportu. 
spears. The momentum of the phalanx at the otatset, nities. The exclusiveness of the charter Of inoornoM- 
of the charge usually decided tho battle. It was at ! tion, and the illiberal policy of the qounoil in neglecting 
length overmatched by the combined etrength andI the tateresta of the general body of nham wia and 
■activity of the Roman legion. | druggists, account for the unpopularity of the aootety- 

Ph AI.Abib, /M'-d-ris (Qr.phalarot, brilliant), in Bot., j and also for the rapid growth of the body called toe 
a gen. of grasses. P. eanarientU, Canary pass, is United Sooiety of Chemists and Druggists, whioh waa 
•cultivated largely for its pain, which is employed as founded in 1881. Nevertheless, the Phsrm tom tied 
food for song-birds, under the name of canary wed. Society has done good service by upholding the dlp#» 
Ite straw is also valued as fodder for horses. or pharmacy, and by strengthening its scientifloftain. 

PflAKKooGAKiA, fdn-e-ro-gai'-me-a (Gr. pkanerot, datums. The collection of pharmaceutical prodaota 

shown by the society at the Intornsticmal Exhibition 
—oved how greatly British pharmaoy had been raised 
■ it* influence. 



taming an etnbryo with one or more cotyledons. The 
phanerogamic are also called flowering or cotyledonuos 
plants. (Sir Botaxx.) 

PumiiHGoxu. (See Maotc Lawtxsit.) 

PxAHins, /<b J ~i-teeg (Heb. pkarte, division or 
-separation), a celebrated scot amongst the ancient 
-Jews, so called because separated from the rest by the 
•austerity of their life, and^bv tbahr proffering a greater 


Pbabxaookxu, far - mi - ho^i (Ox.), a book of 
directions for compounding medietaea. This taxes fa 


usually restnetod to an authoritative work issued bra 
medical college, or other goreminf body, to seoureunl- 
tormity fa the preparations used by its members; the 
terms dbpmtatonr and/omuiZory betagtaft ftnr medical 
receipt-books which ham not an authoritative cha¬ 
racter. -The necessity for regulating the strength aud 
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parity of medicines has led to the adoption of phar- 
maeopmias by most civilised countries. In Great 
Sritmu we hare hitherto had three national etandardi, 
—the pharmacopteias of the London, Edinburgh, 
and Dublin eeUcges; bat a committee of the Medical 
Council baa for.somo time been enraged in consoli¬ 
dating these works into one British pharmacopoeia, 
which will probably be published before the present 
year expiree (1803). The quantities ordered in the 
London and Edinburgh works are expressed in apathe - 
cartes' or trap weight, while the Dublin college only 
uses aooirdnpaie weight. The ,numes of drags and 
forms of preparation differ, in numerous instances, in 
the three works, The publication of the British 
Phsrmaonpana will of eourso put an end to these 
differences, and the errors and confusion which result 
from them. The weights used will bo the imperial or 
avairdupoie pound, ounce, and grain j the terms 
“drachm" and "scruple," as designating specific 
weights, being abolished. The original proposition of 
the Council to altrr the value of the grain has very 
properly been overruled, as the grain has always been 
the standard of comparison between the different sys¬ 
tems of weights adopted in this country. Latin has 
hitherto been the lauguage of our national pharmaco* 
posiaa; but, seeing that moat dispensers of medicine 
make use of English translations, the Medical 
Council have wisely determined to employ plain 
English in the new work'. In the United States of 
America, the pharmacopoeias published in Qreat 
Britain and on the European continent were generally 
used until 1820, when the first edition of the I’harma- 
copcoia of the U.S. saw the light. In the four 
decennial revisions of this work, the colleges of 
pharmacy of Philadelphia and New York have allorded 
valuable assistance; and the U.S. Pharmacopoiia, as 
it now stands, is all that could be desired. In France, 
the Paris " Codex ” is the chief work of authority. In 
Germany there are as many pharmacopccias ns there 
are states in the confederation; but the members of 
the two great Germau pharmaceutical associations 
are now earnestly advocating the uduption of one 
standard. Conciseness and brevity ought to charac¬ 
terize every pharmacopoeia, it should indicate iu the 
plainest manuer the ingredients, tlio proportions, and 
the mode of preparation for overy compound. The 
national works of Great Britain and America are 
remarkable for their clearness. 

Fharmaot, far'-mi-et (Or. pharmakeia, medica¬ 
ment, whether salutary or poisonous), the art of pre¬ 
paring medicines for use in the treatment of disease. 
The Arabs appear to have been the first people who 
bad distinct pharmaceutical establishments: before 
their time, the preparation of raedioines was left 
entirely to the physicians. Their remedies, however, 
were mostly derived from the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and prepared by the simple procesees of 
distillation, infusion, decootion, and preserving by 
augur and houey. The first apothecary's shop in 
Christian Europe was established at Salerno in the 11th 
century. The Introduction of purely ohemieal com¬ 
pounds as remedial agents by the great Paracelsus 
opened to pharmaceutists the path for scientific inves¬ 
tigation by which they have since made such great 
progress; and from that time chemistry and pbarmaoy 
taro been inseparably connected. Of late years, 
much has been done to raise the art by ohemists and 
botanists of high standing. The modern pharmaco¬ 
poeias have been cleared of muoh empiricism, and 
chemicals of definite composition are gradually 
replacing the orude and unscientific mixtures formerly 
prescribed. At the present time, there are many 
colleges and associations connected with pharmacy in 
existence. Iu our own country, the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Greet Britain (which eee) holds a high 
position among learned bodies, and though it has 
not perhaps made the best use of its powere, it baa 
undoubtedly done much to promote the growth of 
ecientific pharmacy. The United Society or Chemists 
and Druggists (which *«<) has not been long enough 
in existence to have had any material influence on 
tbs development of British pbarmaoy. In America, 
there are several colleges of pharmacy, the moat 
important being those of Philadelphia, New York, 
Maaiaehusetta, and Maryland. Notwithstanding the 
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national troubles in 1802, the Philadelphia College con* 
tribnted to oar International Exhibition an extensive 
collection of drags derived from plants indigenous, amt 
naturalized in the United State*. Connected with this 
particular college are two pharmaceutists of high repu¬ 
tation ; namely, William Proeter, the editor of the 
“American Jonrnsl of Pharmacy," and Edward 
Parrish, the author of a standard work on !'Practical 
Pharmacy." In France, the extension end improve¬ 
ment of pharmacy is promoted by several college* 
and many excellent publications. In Germany, again, 
there are two great pharmaceutical associations,—the 
North and the South German, the sources respectively 
of two celebrated journals,—the " Archiv derPhnrraa- 
cie/'and the "Neuea Jahrbuoh derPharmaote." Though 
vendors and mixers of medicines abound, the number 
of pharmaceutists worthy of the title is probably very 
small. The practice of pbarmaoy necessarily implies 
a thorough knowledge or all the characters both of 
genuine and adulterated drugs; a knowledge of the 
various methods of drying, and of protecting from 
destructive influences the various substances used in 
medicine; and a practical end familiar knowledge of 
all the mechanical and chemical operations which 
relate to the prepr -tion of medicines. To desoribo in 
the briefest posail manuer the various operations of 
pharmacy, we shc-'ii j require more spsee than we can 
afford to devote ',< a single article. We will merely 
noto that the object of all those operations is to render 
medicines more agreeable, more convenient, more 
safe, and more efficacious than they are in their natural 
state. {See Matf.iha Medica.) 

Pharynx, fiir'-inke (Gr., the throat, from phero, I 
convey, because it conveys food into the stomach), in 
Anat., is the muscular funnel-shaped bag at the back 
part of the mouth, which receives the masticated food, 
and conveys it to the oesophagus. It is broadest about 
the middle, being constricted at either end, more pars 
ticulariy below, where itterminates in the oesophagus. 
Pharyngitis is inflammation of the pharynx; pbaryn- 
gotoioy, tlie operation of cutting into the pharynx for 
the purpose of extracting any foreign body. 

Fha.skoi.vn, fH-xe'-o-lue (Lat. phtuelue, a little boat, 
from the form of the pods), in Bot., a gen. of the net. 
ord. LrtmmiHoem. The species are commonly known as 
kidney-beans, scarlet-runners, and haricots. In this 
country the green pods are iisoallpeaten, but on the 
continent the ripened seeds form an important article 
of dirt. Most of these plants ten olimber*; the few 
which do not climb are called dwarf-beans. The roots 
of the scarier.runner (P. multiflorue) are poisonous. 

Puasks, fai'-xez (Gr. phone, from phaino, I shine), 
a term used in Astron. to signify the various ap¬ 
pearances of the moon and the snperior planets at 
different ages; also the appeerance of the enn or moon 
during an eclipse. By historians, the term is used to 
designate various stages and appearances of one great 
historical event, snob as a revolution. 

Pheasant, fes'.xiiet (Lat. phaeianue, Tr. faiean) 
(Phaeianue).—The generic characters of the pheasant^ 
according to Mr. Yarrell, are as followsBill of mo¬ 
derate length and strong, the upper maudible being 
convex, naked at the base, and with the tip bent down¬ 
wards ; nostrils basal, lateral, and covered with a car¬ 
tilaginous scale; checks, and the skin surrounding the 
eyes, destitute of feathers, and with a red vsneoeo 
covering. Wing* short; the first quill-feather narrow 
towards the tip; the fourth and fifth the longest in the 
wing. Tail long, wedge-shaped, graduate, and con¬ 
taining eighteen feathers. Feet with three toes in front 
and one behind; the three anterior toe* united by a 
membrane as far as the first joint, and the hind toe 
articulated upon the tarsus, which, in the male birds, 
is furnished with a homy eonical and sharp spur. 
The pheasant was originally a native of the banks 
of the Fhaiis, a river of Colchis, in Asia Minor; 
whence it was brought by the Greeks into Europe, 
where it speedily began to be held in high request, 
both for the beauty of its plumage and its succulent 
qualities as an article of food tor the table. The 
heasant la extensively diffused through England, and 
as beooms naturalised evan ao far north aa Northum¬ 
berland. Mr. Selby observes, however, that the cause 
of its preservation is not so much due to the wildness of 
ita nature, aa to the trouble and expense bestowed o* 
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it by noblemen end other considerable tended proprie¬ 
tors, without which the breed would most likely be now 
extinct. The favourite resorts of pheasants ere woods 
that are thick at the bottom, with long grass kept up 
by brambles end bushes, end thick plantations, or 
moist grounds, end marshy islands overgrown with 
rushes end osiers. They oeu seldom be induced to re¬ 
main for any length of time on any ground bare of 
shelter, as wood and water are indispensable to them, 
on account of their habits. The females begin to lay 
their eggs in April, and batch them by the end ot May. 
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They lay generally from ton to fourteen, end the eggs 
are of a uniform olive-brown colour, and neurly sphe¬ 
rical in shape. The pheasant chiefly feeds, in a wild 
state, on grain, seeds, green leaves, uud insects, ns well 
es some berries, of winch they are fond; us blackberries, 
&c. They seldom ubc their wings, except to get away 
from an enemy; but generally run along; and the speed 
with which they get over the ground is somewhat sur- 
prising. The ordinary weight of a pheasant is from 
two pounds to two pounds aud a half, although many 
of heavier weight have been killed. Tho whole length 
of the male is about three feet, while that of the female 
is about two, although tho length greatly depends on 
that of tho middle feathers of the tail, which often ex¬ 
ceed two feet. The colour of the adult nude is much 
varied. Tho cars are surrounded by a naked skin of 
bright scarlet, speckled with bluish-black; the iridea 
hazel; the head and neck steel-blue, reflecting brown, 
green, and purple in different lights; the cur-coverts 
dark brown, upper part of back orange-red lipped 
w ilh blackj tail-feathers very long, of pule yellow-brow u 
colour, with narrow transverse bands of black, about 
an inch apart; the breast and nndcr surface of the body 
olden-red; and finally, the legs, toes, and claws of a 
rownish lead-colour. Tho females have a dull brown¬ 
ish earth-colour plumage,, and sink far below the 
male in appearance; but it is to this that they owe 
their escape from the sportsman; whence they can rear 
and bring up their broods in safety, without running 
those risks which tho male has to undergo. It may be 
remarked, in conclusion, thut the pheasant bus a 
marked inclination to breed with oilier gallinaceous 
birds; as the common fowl of our poultry-yard, tho 
turkey, to.— 1Iff. Terrell's liritiih Birdi. 

Phenomenon, ft-nom'-e-non (Or. pkatnomai, I ap¬ 
pear), is generally applied to some sensible appearance, 
more particularly those of nature, the causes of which 
are not immediately obvious ; os the phenomena of 
light, of electricity, &o. In meatul philosophy, it is 
implied to the various and changing states of mind. In 
the philosophy of Kant, it is an object such as we repre¬ 
sent it to ourselves, or conceive of it, in opposition to 
hou nenon, or a thing as it is in itself. 

Philade cphachhe , fil-u-del-fni'-te-e (from Philadel¬ 
phia, one of the gen.), in Itol., the Syringa Tam., a not. 
ord. of t Dicotyledone$f sub-class Oily cf ora. Shrubs 
with opposite, deciduous, exstipulate leaves and per¬ 
fect flowers. Calyx superior, persistent, 4—10-)obod, 
with a volvste estivation. Petals equal in number to 
the divisions of the calyx and alternate with them. 
Stamens numerous,* arising horn the calyx. Ovary in¬ 
ferior : styles united or distinct; stigmas several. 
Capsule half-inferior, 4—10-celled, with axils placentas. 
Beads numerous, with fleshy albumen. There are four 
genera and 29 species, natives of the South of .Europe, 
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North America, Japan, and India. (See DxvxzlA, 
Philadelphia.) 

Philadelphia./W- S-drl'-fiu ( Qt.philfto , I love i orfvJ- 
phot, a brother, because it attaohes itself to whatever 
is near, by its roughness),in Uot.,tho Syringa, the typi¬ 
cal gen. of the nat. ord. 1‘hiladelpkacta. The spsolci 
P. coronarint, a native of the South of Europe, is com¬ 
monly cultivated in our shrubberies, aud known as the 
n/ringa. The flowers somewhat resemble those of thu 
ornngo in appenrsnea and odour; hence the plant is 
called the mock-orange fti America. The odour is duo 
to the presence of a volatile oil, which may be readily 
obtained lroru tho flowers bv distillation with water. 
The leaves have a cucumber flavour. 

PiuiiANtHBory, JU-iin'-thro-p* (Ur. philto, I love; 
anthmvn*, a man), denotes a general lading ol‘ love 
towards the whole human race. 

PiiiLmojr, Epistle to, fi-lt'mon, is the title of 
one of the books of the New* Testament, written by 
tilts imo.-tln Paul to Philemon, evidently a person of 
some note, as well us worth, and most probably a 
converted gentile. From the brevity of the epistle, 
and its private nature, it is not often alluded to by 
tho early ecclesiastical writers; and sumo fastidious 
persons even showed on nidi nation to expunge it 
from the sacred eanon, ns being a private letter, and 
consequently of. little imporlutico to tho Christian 
church. As to the authenticity uf this book, we have no 
Birongcr cxternul testimony in favour of any portion 
of sacred writ. The occusion of the epistle was the 
sending back to Philemon liis runaway slave Oneiimus, 
who, tiirough the instrumentality of the apostle, baa 
been converted to Christianity. After the usual salu¬ 
tation, and alluding lo the good reputation which 
Philemon, as a Christian, enjoyed, and to tho joy 
which this uflordeil him, he gently and gracefully in¬ 
troduces the main subject of hiscpistla bv a reference 
to the spiritual obligations under which Philemon lay 
to him, on tho ground of which be might utter as a com¬ 
mand wliut be preferred urging ns a request. Onesimus 
is then introduced ; his eliiingo of rniud and character 
stated; his olli-ucc in deserting his master is not palliated: 
his increased worth and usefulness are dwelt upon; ana 
Philemon is entreated to receive him back, not only 
without seventy, but with the feeling due from one 
Christian to another. The apostle then delicately 
refers to tho matter of compensation for any loss 
which Philemon might have sustained through Onesi¬ 
mus, and pledges himself to make good tliqt loss, 
though, as ho says, he might justly hold him debtor for 
a much larger amount, seeing that ho owed to him his 
own self. Tho epistle concludes with some additional 
expressions of friendb .solicitude. Tho stylo of this 
epistle bus been universally admired as a model of 
graceful, delicate, and manly writing. “ It Is a 
voucher,” says Eichliorn, “ fur the apostle's urbanity, 
politeness, un 1 knowledge of the world. His advocaoy 
or Onesimus is of the most insinuating and persuasive 
character, and yet without the slightest perversion or 
concealment of any fact." Tho general opinion is, 
that Philemon not only pardonod Onesimus, but gave 
him bis freedom, in compliurce with the apostle's in¬ 
sinuation that be would ao more than lie bad asked. 

Pmi.mArx.t-, fil-e-te-ai'-te-e, in Pot., the PhilttUt 
fain., a small nat. ord of twining shrubs, nativesof Peru. 
This order belongs to the class Monocotyledons, sub¬ 
class Uictyogenx. 

PiiiLiei'iANS, Epistle to the, fil-lip'-t-tint, it the 
name of one of the books of the New Testament, 
written by the apostle Paul to the Philippians. 
Christianity was first planted at Philippi by the 
apostle Paul in a.d. 60; and of all the churches 
planted by him, this one seeius to have cherished the' 
most tender concern for him, and to have frequently 
ministered to hi* necessities. When they heard of bM 
confinement at Home, they sent Epaphroditus to him 
with money, and this epistle was vrntten to the churoh 
on the return of Epaphroditus, The saope of the 
epistle is to confirm the Philippians is the faith; to 
encourage them to walk in a manner becoming the 
Gospel of Christ; to caution them against the intmsiou 
of Judeizing teachers, and to testify hit gratitude for 
their Christian bounty. The epistle may be divided 
into three parts. In the first of these, alter the ns ml 
salutation, and an outpouring of warm-hearted aflec- 
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lion toward* the Philippian church, the apostle refers 
to his own condition as » prisoner at Home; and, lest 
they shoulji be oast down at the thought of his afflic¬ 
tions, he assures them that these had turned out rather 
to the furtherance of the great cause (i. 1—24). Ho 
then oxhorts them, in a strain of the most sublime 
and pathetic eloquence, to maintain a conduct worthy 
of the Gospel, to cultivate humanity and brotherly 
love, and to work out their own solvation with fear 
and trembling, and concludes by an appeal to tbeir 
regard for him as an apostle,'and promises to send to 
them Timothy, as well as Epaphroditun (i. 21—ii. 
30). In the seoond part he strenuously cautions them 
Against Jadaizing teachers, who preached Christ 
through envy and strife, referring to his own standing 
as a Jew, and declaring that, however lie once vulued 
these, he now counted them “ nil but lost for the ex- 
eellency of the knowledge of Christ.” He then exhorts 
them to advance in the service of Christ, and cautions 
them against unnecessary contention, and against 
those who walk disorderly (in.). In (jic third part, 
after some admonitions to particular persons, and 
some general exhortations to Christian moderation, 
cheerfulness, aud prayer, he proceeds to recommend 
virtue in its most extended sense ; thanks the Philip- 
pious for their sessonuble and liberal aid, and con¬ 
cludes with salutations from himself and friends at 
Borne, and a solemn benediction (iv.). This epistle i« 
written throughout in a very animated and elevated 
style, and is full of the most sublime thoughts ami 
the moat affeetiouate exhortations. It in remarked 
that this is the only one of St. Paul’s epistles to the 
churches in which no censure is expressed or implied 
against any of its members. The genuineness of ihis 
epistle was never questioned till modern times, aud 
then only on the most, trivial grounds. 

Vmuvvtcs JU-bp'-iko (Or. Phitippikoi logoi), a name 
which is given to the orations of the Grecian orator 
Demosthenes (born about HMD n.C.) against Philip of 
Maccdon, when the latter was attacking the liberties 
of Qreeco. Many good and patriotic men of the tunc 
despaired of their country, and were only nnxions to 
moke favourable terms with the masters whose sway 
they believed it impossible to escape from ; but a course 
of active resistance recommended itself to the more 
sanguine temperament of Demosthenes; and to stir up 
hie countrymen to this, ha delivered his famous Philip¬ 
pics, which, of all his many orations, are reckoned the 
masterpieces. During two thousand years, in every 
enlightoned age, with scarcely a dissent, Demosthenes 
has been declared the greatest of all oratorB, ancient 
nr modern. The term philippics is also applied to the 
orations of the great Homan orator Cicero, which 
he delivered against Marc Antony; this title having 
been given to them by the orator himself in his epistles 
to Brutus; and having been found so just by pos¬ 
terity, that it bas been continued to the present tune. 
Cicero’s philippics east him his life, Mara Antony 
having been so irritated by them, that, when he arrived 
at the triumvirate, ho had Cioero murdered, and stuck 
up his head in the very place where the philippics 
had been delivered. Prom these famous orations the 
term philippic has oome to be applied to any invective 
deolaraatiun. 

Philology, fil-ol'-o-jt, is a term derived from the 
Greek philohfta, Once it carried a far different os 
well as a far wider signification than it does at the pre¬ 
sent time. With the Greeks it comprehended, m a 
vogue sense it is true, all litcretnre aud some science; 
ana thus we And history, poetry, oratory, criticism, 
biography, grammar, logic, rhetoric, ml included 
within the term. Suetonius tells us that Eratos¬ 
thenes, who lived iu the second century before the 
Christian era, was the first who woe denominated phi- 
lologtu. The Homans accepted the term, together 
with its ancient and broad signification, from the 
Greeks; and Cicero, an ardent lover of Greek litera¬ 
ture, himself divided his writings into two classes; his 
orations constituting one class, and all his other works 
the other, which he colled philological. After the re- 
viral oPletten in Burope, the word philologist came to 
bear a different sense from that which it had in ancient 
Greece and Borne. With the Greeks, a pbilologue was 
one who »M learned in the literature, grammar, and 
criticism of his mother tongue; with the Bomant, the 
1378 
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signification was the seme. When Europe, however, 
began to awake from the deep dream of ignorance that 
had fallen upon her, and at the revival ofletters began 
to turu her eyes to Greeoe and Borne, those quarters 
whenoe only learning could oome, a philologus woe 
one who, possessing no source of learning inhis own 
mother tongue, was compelled to know two foreign 
languages in order to be distinguished above his fellows 
as a scholar. The ease was far otherwise with the old 
Greeks and Romans; they gave little thought towards 
acquiring a foreign language. Why should they ? All 
the outer world were, to these leading peoples, barba¬ 
rians. By the way, this contempt for any other thau 
one’s own natirn tongue appears as a prevalent idea 
all the world over; for, just os we find the old Greeks 
calling the barbarians Aylotmi (speechless), so we see 
tho Germane calling their neighbours the Celts Walk, 
the modern Welsh, and supposed to have come from 
the Sanskrit mUchha , a person who talks indistinctly. 
To revort to the causes why the term philology should 
be applied to the science of language. We must admit 
the science, no less thau the name given to it, is of 
very modern d-The various titles of Comparative 
I’hilology, Sc uflo Etymology, and Phonology, have 
been applied > it; aud the late Sir John Stoddart 
proposed tho erms Glossology and Glossagxaphy; but 
as these excluded the grammatical portion of the 
science, they have not found favour enough to becomo 
accepted. In France, the science is called Linguielique; 
yet as a man may be a good linguist without troubling 
himself as to the genealogy and philosophy of language, 
or as to the relationship which one language bears to 
auothcr, this word bas been driven out before the 
more comprehensive and appropriate — Philology. 
Hence a philologist, or nhilologer, as wo understand 
at the present time, designates him who studies 
language with the view to trace their analogies and 
relationship, whilst tho allied I’hilology is the name 
for the scieiicp. If it be admitted that each living 
speech bas its biRtory; that it has a fellowship and 
affinity witli another; that it is capable of being 
grouped and classed, just as animals are grouped and 
classed by the zoologist; that it is an aid towarde the 
solution of important questions in ethnology and 
history; if all these weighty considerations are allowed 
to appertain to language, thru philology must be 
allowed to have as wide a scope end as great' a 
human interest as any of the other sciences. Like the 
other sciences, the origin of philology arises from a 
lew facts obtained by empirical observation; and it 
was not until a large mass of facte obtained in a similar 
manner was collected, that the process of digesting 
and bringing the whole into shape commenced. What 
retarded tho progress of the saience for a tong time, 
woe the idea that the ancestral language of mankind 
was the Hebrew, from which language, therefore, it 
was maintained all speech must be derived. St. Jerome, 
Origen, and the lathers of the Church, clung firmly to 
this belief. Even m our own day we find the Kev. 
Dr. Cumming, a divine who maintains no weak grip 
upon Euglitfa credulity, asserting “ that Hebrew is that 
magnificent mother-tongue from which ell others are 
but distant and debilitated progenies.” If one could 
push back this divine to the -1th or fith century, we 
should be placing him in his proper chronological 

E motion, so tar as philology is concerned. What says 
eibnitz, the contemporary of Newton ? “There is 
as much reason," he says, “ for supposing Hebrew to 
have been the primitive language of mankind, as 
there is for adopting the view of Goropias, who 

E ublished a work at Antwerp in 1580, to prove that 
iutcli was the language spoken in Paradise.” “ Of 
the language of Aaam we know nothing," says Prof. 
Max Miiller; " bat if Hebrew, as we know it, was one 
of the langusges that sprang from the confusion -of 
tongues at Babel, it oould not well have been the 
language of Adsm or of the whole earth, when the 
whole earth was still of one speech.” The grest rival 
of Newton demanded that toe principle of sound in¬ 
ductive reasoning should be applied to the subject. 
He exhorted princes, ambassadors, travellers, and 
missionaries, to sad him in collecting * great body of 
foots. Leibnitz did not make a vain appeal; and at 
the commencement of the present century the results 
of the researches he bad inaugurated were embodied ia 
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two great work*,—the “ Catalogue of Languages," by 
Hervas, and,the “ Mithrid&tes " of Adelung. But, per. 
hap*, the greatest service rendered to j^SsiloSoitw by.tbe 
plan suggested by Leibnit* was to animate the mind 
of Catherine the Great, empress of Russia, with the 
! notion of compiling a universal dictionary. The great 
Cesarina of the North found many able assistants; and 
in 17117 appeared the drat volume of the “ Imperial 
Dictionary." In it were contained 285 words trans¬ 
lated into 51 European and 140 Asiatio languages. 
But after all, theso different works were only collec¬ 
tions of languages nnd dialects, without the principle 
of scientiho classitie.ation. Something was wanted to 
show that these dialects wero related to each other,— 
hud an affinity each to enoh,—wore capable of being 
arranged into groups and families. The discovery of 
Sanskrit, according to Max MtiUer, like an electric 
spark, caused the floating elements of speech to crys¬ 
tallize into regular forms. Sanskrit, the language ol 
the ancient Hindus, ceased to bo spoken at least 300 
x.c.; but its existence, us well as its being the reposi¬ 
tory of a copious literature, was well known from a 
very remote date. The Greeks and Tinmans, when 
they spoke of persons and places in India, used the 
pure Sanskrit terms in almost ow*ry instance. Buddhist 
i missionaries earned Sanskrit with them to China as 
early as the 3rd century nx\; but the secret of that 
sacred language, which contained the tenets of 
their religion, was jealously guarded liv the Brahmins. 
The zeal and devotion, however, of Francis Xavier, 
Roberto do’ Nubili, nnd other intrepid missionaries, 
overcame the wily custodians of the precious founda¬ 
tion of European philology; and when, in 1784, the 
Asiatic Society was founded at Calcutta, gathering 
together the Illustrious names of Sir William Jones, 
Carey, Wilkins, Forster, and Colebrooke, the language 
nnd literature of the Brahmins came to be opened up 
to the world. The extraordinary similarity, in some 
instances absolute identitv, of tho grammatieal forms 
* of Greek, Batin, and Sanskrit, soon excited the surprise 
of scholars. Neither divines, classical scholars, nor 
philosophers, appeared ready to acquiesce m the con¬ 
clusions this discovery placed before them. There 
was one, however, who was prepared to sec the 
immense importance of the discovery. Lord Mon- 
boddo, when lie was not engaged in deriving nil man¬ 
kind from n couple of ajies, could bring to hear upon 
matters all that acuteness which should properly be¬ 
long to a Scotch judge. This eccentric lawyer at once 
f saw, and hastened to tell the world of bia conviction, 
that, because of the resemblance betwixt tbc Greek 
and the Sanskrit, the one must lie a dialect of I In- 
other, or both of some original language. In 1808 
Frederick Bchlegel’n work on the “ Language nnd Wis¬ 
dom of the Indians ” appeared. Sehlegcl, together with 
Laaaen, Rosen, Burnout, and Bopp, had come to 
England, where, with the assistance of Wilkins, Cole¬ 
brooke, Wilson, and other eminent ludian scholars, 
they had sunk shafts into the mine of Sanskrit learning. 
In 1833, Francis Bopp gave to the world the first 
volume of his great work, ‘'Comparative Grammar 
of Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Slavonic, 
Gothic, and German." In 1852, this work, which is 
accounted the solid foundation of comparative pbilo- 
x logy, was completed. Among the other founders of 
^ the" Bcienee may be named Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
Grimm, Kask, Burnouf, Dr. Prichard, Max Jftiller. 
During the last ten years, Germany has had a journal 
specially devoted to comparative philology, whilst 
London has a philological society of its own, which 
publishes a yearlv volume of us transactions. “When," 
says Prof. Mo* MSller, “ Sanskrit hod once assumed 
its right position, when people had once become fami¬ 
liarized with the idea that there must have existed a 
language more primitive than Greek, Latin, and San¬ 
skrit, and forming the common background of these 
three as well as dr the Tutomc, Celtic, and Slavonic 
branches of speech, ail languages seemed to fall .by 
themselves into the right position." We bate not 
space sufficient, in tbit por >lar view of the science of 
pnflology, to give more than a few examples of the 
great likeness and close affinity that exist between the 
,' several languages constituting the Indo-European, or, 
ds it is now termed the Aryan family of language. To 
-exhibit a vocabulary of primitive words s— 
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Majc. 

Sanskrit.Virah.ahero. Gothic .Vair. 

Zend.Vanya. Irish ..Fear. 

Lithuanian Vyras. Welsh .Gur. 

Latin'.Vir. Greek ..*.. Geros, 

Fatihs. 

Sanskrit.Pitar. Gothic .Fadroln. 

Zend .Pnitar. Old High Ger- 

Pcruian.Pader. man .. Vatar. 

Grcok.Pater. * German .Fader. 

Slavonian ... Bat. Irish.Athair. 

It bus been shown that the initial consonant in the 
Irish atlitnr baa been lust. 


MoTitxn. 


Sanskrit. 

. Mater. 

Slavonian.... 

.. Mater. 

Zend . 

. Malar. 

Lithuanian . 

.. Motina. 

Persian .... 

. .Mader. 

German .... 

.. Mutter. 

Greek. 

. Meter. 

Irish. 

.. Muthair. 

Lutiu. 

. Mater. 




Ron. 


Sanskrit. 

. Sunns. 

1 Golliie ....... 

.. Surma. 

Lithuanian 

Sumis. 

1 German .... 

.. Bohn. 

Slavonian.. 

.Syu. 




Divoimat. 


Sanskrit. 

. Debitor. 

Lithuanian . 

.. Tbihter, 

Zend . 

. Dnglidhar. 

(ifithic . 

.. Dauhtar. 

Persian. 

. lloktitcr. 

German ... 

.. Tocbter. 

Greek. 

.. 1)> ^aier. 

Irish. 

.. Dear. 

Slavonian .. 

, Doicht-r. 




Tooth. 


Sanskrit. 

. Tiantas. 

Gothic .. 

.. Thuntus. 

Persian 

,. Penduu, 

Danish ....... 

.. Tand. 

Lithuanian 

D at it la. 

Irish .. 

... l)end. 

Greek. 

. (Montes. | 

Welsh . 

... Dant. 

Latin. 

. Dens. | 




Sin. 


Sanskrit.... 

. TTailis. 

1 Lithuanian . 

.. Saule. 

Greek. 

. Helios, 

Gothic .. 

.. Siiuil. 

Latiu . 

. Sol. 

1 Jnsli .. 

.. Knulc. 

Slavonian .. 

, Solzne. 

Welsh . 

.. Haul. 


Sjsa. 


Sanskrit. 

,'Mirali. 

Gothic .. 

.. Marei. 

Latin. 

. Mare. 

German.. 

.. Mncr. 

Slavonian .. 

More. 

Irish .. 

.. Muir. 

Lithuanian 

MarcB. 

Welsh . 

.. Mor. 


The same strikingly close likeness might, did spaco 
permit, bo shown at a glance to exist with regard to 
personal pronouns, verbs, and particles. The reader 
is reierred o the work# of IJopp and Prichard for 
examples of the relationship of the verb fbrms to die, 
to be bore, to eland, to cat, to line, (-now, see, hear, 
flunk, drink, /hint, &c. Ac. Besides the Aryan there 
are two other families of languago,—the Semitic and 
the Turanian, both of whi'-li have been established 
upon the samo strict principles of genealogical classi¬ 
fication. With respect to the term Aryan. The name 
for tins group of languages was, first of all, Indo- 
Gcrmanic, next Indo-European; but Professor Bopp, 
deeming these fitlcs inadequate, proposed the term 
Sanskntic; whilst, last of all, Professor Max Muller 
chooses to adopt the term Aryan as the most appro¬ 
priate. Max Mfiller, following in the track of the 
great continental philologers, propounds the tbeoiy 
that, in the must elevated table-land of Central Asia, 
there existed, in times far beyond the reach of history 
or tradition, a country, to which he gives the name 
Aryana. This nation, a nomadic one, betook itself to 
distant migrations; one section of it proceeding in a 
south-eastern direction across the snows Mid glaciers 
of the Himalayas to people Hindostan, and another in 
a north-westerly direction to people Western Asiaand 
Europe, as far as Spain and Britain. Before that time 
the soil of Europe bad not been trodden by either 
Celts, Germans, Slavonians, Romans, or Gram. The 
language of these ancestral wanderers was tho Aryan, 
from the roots of which sprang all the languages com¬ 
posing the family bearing its name. {See Indo-G-bb* 
vasxo Family or LaRopa&bs.) The olanifleatior of 
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Philosopher's Stone_ 

human speech is baaed entirely on the form and manner 
in which certain elements of language, called “ roots," 
sre put together. Boots, the constituent elements 
of language, are words which, in any language, or 
' family of language, cannot be reduced to a simpler or 
more original form. Let us illustrate our meaning by 
borrowing an example from Professor Max Miiller:— 
“ I take the root Alt, the source of the word ary a, and 
we shall thus, while examining its ramification, learn 
at the Bame time why that name was chosen by the 
agricultural nomads, the ancestors of tho Aryan race. 
This root Alt means to plough, to open the toil. From 
it we hare the Latin ar-arc, the Greek ttr-ouu, the 
Irish or, the Gothic ar-jan, the Anglo-Saxon er-jan, 
tbo modern English to ear. Sliukspeare says, ‘ To ear 
tho land that has some hope to grow.'" What is 
termed the growth of language comprehends two 

K rooesees, winch hare been called respectively Dialectic 
egeneration, Phonetic Decay, By the second of 
these processes, language is constantly being worn 
down and ground to fragments; whilst, on the other 
hand, dialects act as the feeders and life of speech. 
Proofs of this incessant mutation might be given, did 
epaoe permit. To select one illustration of the revo¬ 
lutions which human speech has undergone:—A thou¬ 
sand years ago a resemblance amounting to mutual 
intelligibility existed among the languages of Anglo- 
Saxon England, of Upper and Lower Germany, and of 
Holland; yet now, whatever radical allimty scion Idle 
dissection may reveal among English, German, and 
Dutch, it is well known thut a person speaking only 
one of theso needs an interpreter for tho other two. 
Both phonetic decay, as well as the dialectic growth of 
language, aro beyond the control of man, who further¬ 
more obeys these laws without knowing of their exist¬ 
ence. Tho earnest student of language who may he 
desirous of following nut to the fullest extent, the 
various theories and arguments of (lie great pbilolo- 
gers, cannot be bettor employed than in consulting 
Professor Max Muller's lectures on tho “Common 
Origin of Language," together wdli his expositions as 
to roots, as to what language is, &o.—Kef. Lecture> on 
tho Science of Language, by Mat Muller; and the 
various works mentioned in this article. 

PjULOSoruKB's Stobk. (See Alciifmy.) 
PniLOfiOPnv, flt-ot'-a-fe (Or. phtiamphia, from phileo, 
I Jove, and eophiu, wisdom), literally signifies n love of 
wisdom or knowledge, and a philosopher is a lover of 
wisdom. The origin of the term is attributed to Pythago¬ 
ras, who, in place of calling himself eophoe, a wise man, 
assumed the more modest title of a lover of wisdom. 
The term was oommonly used to includo tho three 
real branches of knowledge; viz., physios, ethics, and 
ialeolics, or metaphysics. In tlio present day, philo¬ 
sophy is used rather indefinitely iu several senses. All 
philosophy is knowledge, bnt all knowledge is not phi¬ 
losophy. Knowledgeisol two kinds,—(1) tho knowledge 
of a thing is called historical or empirical knowledge,— 
the knowledge of the fact; and (2) the knowledge why 
or how a thing, is called philosophical, scientific, rational 
knowledge,—the knowledge of the cause. Philosophical 
knowledge, then, in its widest sense, is the knowledge of 
effeots as dependent on their causes; and henuo all 
sciences occupied in the research of causea may be 
viewed as so many branches of philosophy. In smore 
limited sense, the term philosophy is used to denote 
(he science of mind by way of pre-eminence, as being 
the highest of all knowledge. In foot, there are not a 
few of the apeoial sciences that can only ba considered 
as the science of mind, iu particular aspects, or iu 
special applications; and there are none of them that 
do not suppose it as their preliminary, and bosrow from 
it their light. Thus logic is the science of the laws of 
thought; ethics, the science of the laws which govern 
our moral nature; polities, the science of man in his 
social and civil relations. The fine arte have their 
foundation in the theory of the beautifal; and even 
religion, theology itself, is not independent of the same 
philosophy. With us, the term philosophy is used in 
a much greater variety of connections than among 
other nations. Thus we have not only natural philo¬ 
sophy or physics, the philosophy of history, do.; bnt 
also the philosophy of mauaucturee, of agriculture, of 
cookery, do.; and thus have given occasion to the 
ssrcssm that while Socrates brought down philosophy 
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from the clouds, the English have degraded her to the 
kitohea. (See Mbtafhtbics, Etsjcs, Loose, and the 
various special sciences taken up in different parts of 
this work.) 

FnitiVnaxciSi, fil-e-drai'-te-e (Gr. phileo, I love; 
udor, water), inBot,, the Water-wort faru., aamailnat. 
ord. of Mouocotyledonei, sub-class Petaloidem, con¬ 
sisting of herbs with fibrous roots, sword-like sheath¬ 
ing leaves, and flowers surrounded by spathaceons 
persistent bracts. They are natives of £hina and Tas¬ 
mania. 

I'Hi.BuoTOMr, or Vehbsbctiow, df-Sot'-o-Bis, ee-nr- 
tek'-tkun (Gr. phteps, a vein, and temno, I cut), in 
Surg., is tho opening of a vein for taking away blood. 
(See Ulxumng.) 

Phlogiston, jlo-iia’ -ton (Gr. phlogizo, I burn), 
is tho supposed combustible matter of Stahl, by means 
of which ho attempted to explain tho phenomena of 
combustion. It was pure fire, which, being combined 
with certain bodies, rendered them combustible. The 
existence of oxygen was not then discovered, on the 
absorption of which combustion is now known to 
depend. 

1’naiMX, fe'-nike, is the name of a fabulous bird of 
antiquity, which is described as being, in outline and 
bulk, very like an rugle, and as having part of bis 
plumage gold-coloured and part crimson. It was 
said to live iivo hundred years in the wilderness, and 
then return ' > Egypt, where, haring built itself a 
nest, it was c< limed, and from the ashes of the old 
bird sprang j successor. Tho phamix has been a 
fertile subjei i for the imagination of tbo poets of 
all nges; and even l>y soiuo of the early Christian 
writers this myth was advanced as evidence of tho 
resurrection. 

Pnir.NiK (the Greek name of the date), in Bot., a 
gen. of puims. J\ ducti/l\fera is the date-palm, one of 
the most important food-bearing plants. In some 
[ parts of Africa and Arabia, tiateB may be said to form 
tho daily bread of tho inhabitants. They arc imported 
into tins country, and are here used as an article for 
the dessert. About ten tons arc annually received. 
This tree is the palm commonly referred to iu Scrip¬ 
ture. Sugar and toddy aro prepared from its juice. 
P. tylcetlne, tho wild date-palm, is the plant from 
which most of tho palm sugar used in the East is ob¬ 
tained. It is a nativo of India, where it is said 
130,000,000lbs. of sugar aro obtained from it annually. 
P. farinifera yields un inferior kind of sago, nsed as 
food in some parts of India. 

TiTONOOBAViiy, fo-nog'-ni-fe (Gr. phono, a voice; 
grapho, I write), a method of writing short-hand, in¬ 
vented by Isaac Vitmun, of Bath, in 1837; since that, 
time, however, it has been considerably modified. The 
system professes to be founded on tiie analysis of the 
sounds of the English language; from which circum¬ 
stance it derives its name. All the consonants are 
represented by straight lines and curves. In the table 
given by Mr. Pitman, the first sixteen consonants are 
in pairs, represented by light and by heavy straight 
lines and curves, corresponding with their relative 
sounds. Thus the sounds of p and b at the commence¬ 
ment of the words pin and bm aro made by the same 
articulations, the bps being first compressed together, 
and then thrown suddenly apart by tho expulsion of 
the breath. The first is a whispered sound, the latter 
i9 sub-vocal, in which the muscles of the larynx are 
called into play. In phonography, the p is represented 
by a light line, inclining from left to right; and a & by 
a similarly sloping heavy line. The same principle fa 
applied to the other pairs; t and d being represented 
by perpendicular lines, one thin and the other thick. 
The articulations of the next pair, eh and,;, resemble 
each other in a similar manner, as in chest and jest j 
the same holding good for h and g, as in Kate and gate; 
for/and v, as in reel and veal; of the pair marked ih, 
as m thought and thna; of* and x, as in seal and seal; 
and of oh and oth, as in sure and azure. The vowels 
are represented by dots and short dashes, which are 
made heavy and light, to represent long and short 
vowels. For a full explanation of the method of writing 
short-hand by phonography, the reader is referred to 
Pitman's Manual of Phonography. 

Phomivs, /or'-me-itw (Gr. phormot, a basket, 
alluding to the use made of the plant in its native 
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country), in Bot.., a eon. of the net. ord, TAUacea. 
-P. ten ax is a native of New Zealand. The fibre ob¬ 
tained from its leaves has great strength, and is much 
used for cordage, and, to a limited extent, for linen. 
It is called New Zealand flax. 

PHOSOiix* Gas, foz'-jetn, in Client., COCI, ohloro- 
carbonic acid. It has received its name from the 
circumstance of its being formed by the action of light 
on a mixture of oorbonic oxide and chlorine. 

Phospboxsscbkoe, /»»-/or-e*'-eiu (either de¬ 
rived from its resemblance to slowly oxidising phos¬ 
phorus, or directly from the Gr. phot, light; phtra, 1 
bring), s property which certain bodies possess of be¬ 
coming iuminons under certain conditions, without 
undergoing combustion. This luminosity is usually 
faint, nud emitted continuously rattier than by flashes, 
for a period varying from a small fraction of a second 
to several minutes, or even hours. Phosphorescence 
is observed not only among organised matter, living ami 
dead, but also among u large number of mmrritl 
bodies in the solid state, after they have been exposed 
to extraneous sources of tight. Two pieces or quarts 
on being rubbed together emit light; and a phospho¬ 
rescent light is seen alien two pieces ol' loaf-sugar are 
rubbed together in the dark. A variety of blende 
(sulphide of sine), on being scratched with a knife, 
emits a flue yellow light. It has been found thHt the 
phosphorescent light of minerals lias the same proper¬ 
ties us tlit* direct light, of the snu. Amongst those 
mineral substances which emit light, in consequence of 
the action of extraneous ligtit, the most powerful is 
Canton's phosphorus. It is formed hr mixing three 
parts of powdered oyster-shells with one part of sul¬ 
phur, and ramming the mixture into a ciliable, and 
igniting it for about half an hour. On exposure to sun¬ 
light, or to ordinary daylight, or to an elect rirel 
explosion, the bright psrts will nequirp the property of 
shining in the dark, so ob to illuminate the dull of a 
watch, and make its figures legible. When un electric 
discharge is passed along the surfaces of certain bodies, 
or a little above them, phosphorescence is produced. 
Thun sulphate of barytes gives a bright green light; 
acetate of potash also a bright green light; and rock 
crystal first a red, and then a white light. Sir David 
Brewster found that ilie following fluidswere plios- 
plioresceut when poured into a liented iron vessel. 
Albumen (white of egg), diluted with water; isinglass 
in solution ; saliva; soap uud water; solution of rhu¬ 
barb, common salt, and nitrate of potash; tallow, 
alcohol, and olive-oil. Severalcryplognmous plants have 
been observed to be luminous in the dark. The Rhiaa- 
:iwrpka photphwea, found in the mines of IJcbkc, 
exhibits light when the extremities of the plaul are 
broken. Of all luminous organisms, however, the 
marine animals are the most remarkable; and to them 
in chief is attributable the general phosphorescence of 
the ocean. In warm regions and more southerly lati¬ 
tudes, this phenomenon often attains a high degree of 
brillinney and beauty; and it would appear that all 
this light emanates from vast numbers of light-giving 
animalcules. Certain land insects also, Huch as the 
lightning-bug and the glowworm, emit light. Another 
land of phosphorescence is that which appears daring 
the decomposition of animal and vegetable matter ; and 
especially observable during the putrefaction of ilslies. 
The subject of phosphorescence has of late years been 
closely studied by M. .Edmond M. Bccquer’cl, and an 
exhaustive paper of his on the subject occupies the 
entire number of the Annulet de Ckouie el dc 1‘ht/nque 
for January, 1859, 

Phosphoric Acid, fot-for'-ik (from photphorut), in 
Cbcm., PO,.—This acid is produced by the rapid com¬ 
bustion of phosphorus in oxygen or atmospheric air. 
When the oxygen is perfectly dry, it is obtained as a 
mere white flocculent, but very deliquescent powder, 
hissing when thrown into water, ana forming with it 
hydrated phosphoric acid. When once dissolved, it 
cannot again b'e deprived of its water of hydration, 
except it be combined with a bate. There are three 
different hydrates of phosphoric acid, each of which 
forms separate-salts with the bsses. The first of these, 
HO.PO,, is the monobasic or metaphosphoric acid. 
It forms with the hoses only one class of salts, of 
which metaphosphate of soda may be taken as the 
type, NaO.PO,, The second, 2HO.PO,, is dibasic, 
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and is known as purophotphorie arid. It forma two 
classes of salts with the bases: the soda salts being 
NaO.HO.PO, (acid pyrophosphate) and 2N»0,P0, 
(neutral pyrophosphate). Tne third ookl is the 
tribatie, or ordinary photphario acid, 3H©.PO,. It 
forms three classes of salts,—(he neutra^ common, and 
ncid tnbasic phosphates. The soda salts are SNaO.PO, 
(neutral tribasic phosphate), 2NnO.HO.PO, (ordinary 
tnbasic phosphate), amt NaO.2HO.PO, (aria tribasie 
phosphate) . Besides these three, there are other modi* 
ilcations of phosphoric acid, which cannot be described 
here.— Mil/', Miller's Eiemnttt of t hemitiry, Part III, 
p. G01. 

1’jiospHOHOrs Acn>, fos'-fo-rut, 1*0,.—This arid 
is produced by placing Bticks of phosphorus in tubes 
open at both ends, the lower aperture being con¬ 
tracted to prevent the phosphorus from tailing 
through. A number of (iieso tidies being placed in a 
funnel, the ncid, which is highly dcliquesueut, gradually 
, drams through into the vessel placed beneath, Phos- 
■ phorous acid is obtained in a pure liydrateiUfonu by 
1 sending a stream of chionuo through a layer of phos¬ 
phorus melted under water. Torchlnride of phos- 
. chorus is formed, mul is decomposed at once into 
'' hydrochloric and phosphorous acids. Phosphorous 
1 acid forms two cIhshcs of salts, of which the following 
| are the soda representatives: 2XaO.llO.FO, (neutral 
; phosphate). NuO.2HO.PO, (acid phosphate). Ao- 
! cording to Wurtz, an equivalent, of water is essential 
i to its composition, lie accordingly looks on it as 
; H Po«. 

| Pnosriio«i;s,/o,'-/or-u* (Or,photphorot),\n Cliem.,— 
j symbol P.cquiv. 32, upon. grav. of vapour, 4*335.—Phos¬ 
phorus is found in nuturn only in a state of combination, 
chiefly m the torm of phosphate of lime, whioh forma 


chiefly in the torm of phosphate of lime, whioh forma 
i the principal constituent of apalite, phosphorite, 
i coprolilps, A;c. It seems to be essential to tho life at 
! plants, mid is found to bo concentrated in their seeds. 
It, exists in large proportions iu the bodies of animals; 
in tbo blood, in tho urine, m the hair, in the nervous 
tissues, and in the hones, of which phosphate of limo 
forms a largo constituent, Tt was first discovered in 
urine by Brandt, in lOfllf. It is now, however, ex¬ 
tracted from bones. Thn bones aro burned to white¬ 
ness in mi open fire, anil 3 parts of tho hone-ash are 
mixed with 2 of concentrated sulphuric acid, and 18 or 
20 of wutcr. The mixture is allowed to stand for two 
or three days, after which the acid liquid is separated 
by filtration and pressure. The acid solution, wbioh 
contains ncid phosphate of lime, is evaporated to a 
syrup, mixed witli charcoal, and heated to low redness 
in an iron pot. IVhen dry, the mass is distilled in an 
cart lien retort, the combustible gases passing out by an 
opening, und the phosphorus passing through another 
into water, in which it collects in yellow drops, Itie 
purified by being melted under water and ammonia, 
arid lastly under a solution of bichromate of potash in 
sulphuric acid. Phosphorus is a soft waxy-looking 
solid, burning in the air, and emitting white vapours 
having an aHiaee.itis odour. Its specific gravity is 1*83 
at G0° Eahr. It fuses at 111*5°, and may be distilled 
unchanged, hi close vessels, at 550°. It is insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in ether, butmoroso in naphtha. 
It is freely dissolved in bisulphide of carbon and 
chloride of sulphur. It becomes luminous from slow 
combustion in dry sir, and frequently inflames spon¬ 
taneously. Great care should bo taken iu handling it, 
as thn slightest friction, when dry, causes it to burst 
into flame. It may, however, be eat and handled with 
impunity under water. Phosphorus is capable of 
ossumiug several allotropic forms, the most im¬ 
portant of which is that generally known aa amor¬ 
phous photphorut. This form maybe procured by the 
process of tho discoverer, Professor Schrfitter, of 
Vionns, by heating ordinary phosphorus to 450° or 


it is prepared, and diners from, the ordinary kind in 
being uninflammable by the strongest friotion, by 
being inodorous, unchangeable in the air, and insoluble 
in the ordinary solvents of phosphorus. If rubbed 
with chlorate of potsab, peroxide of lead, or peroxide 
of manganese, the slightest friotion is sufficient tt 
inflame it. It is restored to the ordinary variety b§\"' 
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_ Phosphuretted Hydrogen _ 

heating it up to 460° or BOO 0 , when it immediately 
borate into name. It hae been applied, with perfect 
eucceae, to the manufacture of luuifer-matohea. The 
method adopted by Messrs. Bryant & May in the 
manufacture of their "safety lights/' under Lunds- 
trom's patent* is to lip the match with a mixture of 
ohlorate of potash ana oxide of lead or manganese, 
the friction - tablet on the box being composed of 
powdered amorphous phosphorus, mixed with line 
sand or powdered emery. By this means, the dements 
neoessary for fnotionu combustion are separated, 
and the danger arising from ,jhe accidental inflam¬ 
mation of too match is entirely dono away with. 
The fearful afreets produced on the human frame by 
the rapour of phospnerss are also obviated; the work¬ 
people engaged in the manufacture being free from the 
attaoke of caries of the jawbone, so frequent amongst 
makers of luoifer-matcnes by tho ordinary process. 
The making of matches with the ordinary form is, 
however, still carried on on a very largo scale, many 
tons of phosphorus boing annually consumed for the 
purpose. Owing to its great affinity for oxygen, a 
solution of phosphorus in bisulphide of carbou is 
used to reduce silver upon objects about to be electro- 
typed. Phosphorus is occasionally used in medicine 
in the form of the hypophosphiles of the different 
bases. It unites with oxygen in four proportions, 
forming oxide of phosphorus, hypophosuborous acid, 
phosphorous acid, and phosphoric acid. Tho two lat¬ 
ter are -described under their respective headings. 
Oxide of phosphorus, F,0, is an uuimportant com¬ 
pound, formed in a small quantity when phospho¬ 
rus is burned in air.— ITypophotphorout acid , Pu, or 
mors probably HO.PH s O„ bus never yet been ob- 
tained in an anhydrous form. It is procured, in a 
hydrated condition,by boiling phosphorus with baryta 
and water. Hypophospbate of baryta is formed, which 
may be afterwards decomposed by cautiously adding 
sulphuric acid. Hypopbosphorous acid forms nn uncrys- 
talltsable syrup, with feebly-marked acid properties. 
It is interesting from forming a series of salts much 
used in medicine. A mixture of tho hypophosphites 
of lime, soda, and iron, is known in America as "chemi¬ 
cal food." The acid itself has a remarkable action on 
sulphate of oopper. If an excess bo added to a solu¬ 
tion of the last-named salt and warmed to about 180° 
Fahr., a solid insoluble hydride of copper is precipi¬ 
tated. With chlorine, phosphorus forma a terclilorido 
and a pentachloride; with iodine, a biniodido and ter- 
iodido. It also forms a compound with nitrogen, whioh 
has not been investigated. It also forms several com¬ 
pounds with sulphur,, one of whioh is remarkable as 
containing twelve equivalents of sulphur to one of phos¬ 
phorus. With methyl, ethyl, anil several other bodies, 
phosphorus seems to play the part of nitrogen, forming 
with them substanoes analogous to the oompound am¬ 
monias, etbylamino, diethylamine, &c. 

FaovrnVBSXTSD Hmsooxir, Jotf-Ju-ret-ted, in 
Chem.—There are three substanoes known under this 
name, having the following formuln F.H (solid!, 
FH, (liquid), and Fit, (gaseous). Tho latter only 
need be described. It may be obtained by boiling 
fragments of phosphorus in milk of lime, heated in 
a flask to which a delivery-tube is attached. As 
soon as the gas esoapes, ft inflames spontaneously 
in the air, ana may be oolleotod over water. It owes 
its spontaneous inflammability to the formation of a 
small quantity of the liquid gas (FH.), whioh beoomes 
decomposed by keeping. Its spontaneously inflam¬ 
mable properties may also be destroyed by hydro- 
ehlorio acid, and restored by an oxidising agent, suoh 
aibiuoxide of nitrogen. The analogy of this substance 
to ammonia is ramaskable. It unites with hydriodic 
acid, forming a oompound similar to chloride of am¬ 
monium. If also unites with the higher oxides of tin, 
antimony, and other metals, forming white saline com¬ 
pounds. It is frequently oalied jmosphamine from 
this property. 

Photoob aput, fa-totf-rdfe (Sr. photoe, light; pro- 
pho, T describe), is the art of impressing images upon 
metal or other surfaces, by means of the aetinio or 
chemioal rays of the sun's light. The principal photo¬ 
graphic prooeasea in use are—1. Me Dapuerreotype; 2. 
tt* Talbotfpc, or calotype ; 3. Ms wasted paper; 4. Ms 
gtttuaiausd alas*,- 3. Ms positive, negative, and dry 
inn-* 
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collodion processes; 6. the various paper-printing pro- 
cesses. 

The Daguerreotype process was discovered iu 1839. 
by M. Daguerre, an eminent French vacant, and consists 
in submitting a plate of silver, or silvered oopper, to 
the vapour of [iodine and bromine in the dark. A 
oompound of iodide and bromide of silver sensitive 
to light is thus formed on the surfaco of the plate, 
whioh is immediately exposed to the image of an ob¬ 
ject in the camera obsenra. The image is latently im¬ 
pressed on it, and remains invisible until it is exposed 
to the vapour of mercury, when tbo details become 
gradually developed upou those parts of the sensitive 
layer which have [been acted on by the light. The 
amount of white mercurial deposit formed is in exact 
proportion to the strength of the light which has 
fallen from tho different parts of the abject, giving 
perfect gradation of light and shade, from pure white 
to deep blaok. Tho unaltered sensitive layer is then 
removed with a solution of hyposulphite or soda, and 
the plate is washed and dried. It is finished by re¬ 
ceiving a thin transparent film of metallio gold, by a 
solution of thooblonde of that metal being passed over 
it; after which, it is once more washed and dried, 
and tbo process is ended. Daguerreotypes are often 
coloured to represent nature, with powder colours, 
which takes i -ay much of the death-liko character so 
much compit ■ ed of. They are seldom taken now-a- 
days, being a-i ost entirely superseded by the easier, 
healthier, ami less expensive collodion process. 

The Talhotvve, or Culotype proeeu, was invented in 
1839, by Mr. Fox Talbot. A piece of good paper, free 
from water-mark, ie saturated with a solution of iodide 
of potassium, dried, and laid in a bath of nitrate of 
silver. Iodide of sdv er is formed on the surface, and 
tho paper is washed and dried. It is rendered sen¬ 
sitive by being laid on a solution of nitrate of silver, 
mixed with certain proportions of gallio and acetie 
acids. It is dried, exposed to tho image in the camera, 
and developed with a saturated solution of gallio 
acid to whiuh a few drops of accto-nitrate of silvor are 
added. The picturo is washed, the unaltered iodide of 
silver is dissolved out by means of a solution of hy¬ 
posulphite of soda, or “ fixed,” as it is technically 
termed. The hyposulphite is then well washed out, 
the picture dried once more, and waxed, to render it 
transparent. The result differs from the daguerreo¬ 
type, inasmuch as the lights of the picture are dark 
instead of light, or, in other words, the light has 
blackened the sensitive layer instead of whitening it. 
A picture in which the lights and shadows are reversed 
is called a "negative }* r a "positive" being one in 
whioh the lights and shadows are as in nature. The 
waxod talbotype is laid on a piece of sensitive paper, 
and exposed to the light, whioh, passing through the 
transparent shadows, ana being intercepted by the 
opaque lights, reverses a negative and produces a 
positive. 

The Waxed paper proeete is a modification of the 
talbotype, in which the paper is waxed before bring 
sensitized. Both of these processes have been super- 
eedad almost entirely by the collodion process. 

The Albuminized glate proeete is uow practised prin¬ 
cipally to obtain transparent positives of stereosoopio 
views. Albumen, or pure white of egg, is mixed with 
a certain proportion of iodide of potassium or ahloride 
of sodium, and beaten into a froth. The clear liquor 
obtained after settlement is poured on a glass plate, 
drained off, and dried spontaneously or by artificial 
beat. The plates are rendered sensitive by immersion 
in nitrate of silvor, washed, dried, and exposed to tho 
light, with the negative superposed. They are developed 
with gallo-nitrate of silver, to which a few drops of 
acetic acid have been added; after which they are 
washed and fixed with hyposulphite of soda or cyanide 
of potassium. There are a very great number of mo¬ 
difications of this process. 

The Collodion proeeu was discovered-by Mr. F. Scott 
Archer, * in ‘I860. Collodion photographs are of two- 
kinds,—positive and negative. In the former proeess, 
the image is developed by protosnlph^le of iron, which 
gives a bright silvery depcoft, the picture being backed 
with blaok varnish or vrivet. On holding up a positive 
to the light, however. It vfil be found to be a week 
negative, the parts which are silvery white when looked 
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at, being dark grey whan looked through. A negative 
ia developed anker by pyrogalllc sold alone, or by that 
anbatanoe need in conjunction with protoanlphate of 
iron, the deposit being dense black by transmitted light 
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positive, then, ia a bad negative, being too weak to 
print, and every negative a bad positive, from being 
too strong ana of the wrong colour. Positives arc 
taken by pouring on a cleau glass plate a email quan¬ 
tity of collodion, to which an alkaline or metallic 
iodide has been added. The excess of collodion is 
ran off at' tbe corner, leaving behind a thin film or 
akin. Aa soon as tbe film of iodized collodion has 
set, which generally occurs in a few seconds, it ia 
plunged into a bnth of nitrato of silver. Iodide of sil¬ 
ver is formed, and the plate is exposed in the camera 
while still wet. It is then developed with a solution of 
protosnlphate of iron, to which acetic acid has been 
added to decrease its developing power, washed and 
. fixed with hyposulphite of soda or cyanide of potassium. 
A negative is taken in precisely the same manner, ex¬ 
cept that a thioker and more highly iodized collodion 
is used; and the picture is developed sometimes with 
protosulphate of iron, succeeded by pyrogalhe acid, 
and sometimes with pyrogallie acid alone. The expo¬ 
sure in the camera and development aro continued 
much longer, and the plate is coated with transparent 
varnish. 

The Dry Collodion proem has of late received great 
attention, from its simplicity and good results. JU 
advantages aro that tlio plates, when sensitized, will 
keep for any length of time, and may he developed 
several days after taking tho picture. It would he 
impossible to give an account of tho thousand and one 
dry collodion processes at preseut practised. For full 
directions for working the best of these, tho render is 
referred to tho Inst edition of Hardwich'e "Photo¬ 
graphic Manipulation." 

Of tho various paper-printing processes, the ordi¬ 
nary albumen process is tho easiest and best. The 
paper ia first floated on a bath of albumen, in 
which ia dissolved a quantity of chloride of sodium 
or ammonium. Tho paper is dried spontaneously 
or by artificial beat, and presents a highly glossy 
surface. It is sensitized by being floated on a solu¬ 
tion of nitrate of Rilvcr, and dried. It is exposed 
to direct light under a negative until much over¬ 
printed, the toning and fixing baths having the effect 
of lightening it considerably. It U then washed and 
immersed in a solution of chloride of gold, to which 
carbonate of soda has been added, to insure alkalinity. 
After remaining in this solution for a few seconds, the 
print begins to change, passing from red to black, 
through the intermediate stages of chestnut, purple- 
brown, purple, aud black, at any of whicb it mar lie 
stopped, according to the taste of tho operator. It is 
then washed and plunged into a solution of hyposul¬ 
phite of soda, to which carbonate of soda lias been 
added. The hyposulphite of soda removes the chloride 
of silver, which has not been acted on by the light, and 
the pioture is so far fixed. It is now washed for at 
least twenty-four hours, the water being changed many 
times, in order to remove every particle of the hypo¬ 
sulphite of soda, without which the print will infallibly 
fade. The finished picture should be mounted with 
fireth starch or gum. Borne operators omit the albu¬ 
men altogether, from the gloss being objected to by 
artists who colour photographs. There are many 
other printing processes, but none of them obtain so 
largely as the ones described. The carbon printing 
process has lately attracted great attention. Although 
not equal in its results to those obtained by the use of 
albumen and silver, it has reached very great perfection 
in the bands of Messrs. Walker & Son, of Norwood. 
Tho process consists in covering the surface of the 
paper with a solution of bichromate of potash and 
gels tine, to which a certain amount of carbon in a 
finely divided condition is added. The blackened 
paper is exposed to the light, under the plate from 
watch on impression is to be taken, and wsrhed in 
plain water. Wherever the light has struck, the chro¬ 
mic acid eotars into combination with the gelatine, 
forming a hard mass, insoluble in water, the rest being 
cosily dissolved out. 

Fkotogaloanography is the invention of Hen 
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applied to the film, the parts not acted on by light 
swell np, whilst those upon whioh it kps acted become 
hardened, and remain as beforo; the image is there¬ 
fore in intaglio, as in an engraved plate. From this a 
gutta-percha cast is taken, upon whioh copper ia de¬ 
posited to the required thickness by the electrotype 
process. Tbe copper-plate thus obtained may be used 
in the ordinary msnarr. Photolithography, in the 
hands of Colonel Sir Henry James, has reached a 
position of great importance. A lithographic atone ia 
covered with gelatine and bichromate of potash, end a 
photographic impression printed in the usual manner. 
The stone is tlion damped with water, which ia abaorbad 
by those portions upon which the light has not noted. 
The greasy ink being passed over tue wot atone, ad¬ 
heres to the sunned portions forming tbe image, 
and a print is pulled in tho ordinary way. This pro¬ 
cess is mainly used fur reducing and enlarging mans, 
many thousands being saved to the country annually 
by its employment in connection with the Ordnanee 
Survey. Various processes of engraving by light, on 
steel and copper plates, have been devised, but none of 
them have as yet succeeded. It would take np too 
much space to give lull directions l'or the successful 
practice of all tho various processes used. For nuy 
information on tho subject, other than is contained in 
tho following paragraphs, tho reader » referred to tbe 
“ Mnuiiiil of l'hotographio Chemistry," by F. Hard- 
wich. Churchill, Now Burlington Street. 7*. fid. 

Negation and Poiitiv* Collodion jFVoc«i*«».—The glaaa 
to bo used should be patent plate, and slightly ground 
at tbe edges. It is to be cleaned with a paste or com¬ 
mon whiting and water, to which commbn washing 
soda lias beon added, in the proportion of ono ounce 
to a pint. Use plenty of water to wash off, and wipe 
clean with a glass-cloth, kopt for the purpose. Before 
using the plate, it should be brushed with acamel’s-bsir 
pencil, to remove any flue whioh may have remained 
on it from the cloth. Thomas's, Uouon's, or Footing’s 
collodion should bo used, home-made collodion bomg 
generally worthless. Tho eollodion is poured on the 
plate while held in a horizontal position, a slight inoli- 
nation to each corner being given, to insure the ooating 
of the wbolo surface. The excess is poured back into 
tbe bottle, and a rocking motion is given to tbe jplate, 
to prevent the formation of i.apy lines. Tbe plate is 
then plunged into one of tbe following baths i— Ntga- 
tire bath .—Pure neutral nitrate of surer. 30 nuns; 
distilled water, I ounce. Dissolve, ana add pare 
iodide of potassium until the precipitate formed is no 
longer mdissolved; filter, and add to each 4 ounces 
1 drop of glaci d acetic acid and 1 drachm of alcohol- 
Pmifive bath .--Nitrate of silver, as above, 40 grainaj 
distilled wafer, 1 ounce; nitric acid, 1 drop. Saturate 
with iodide of potassium, as above, and filter. The 
coated plate is steadily plunged into the bath the mo¬ 
ment it begins to set, and allowed to remain therein 
nntii tbe greasy surface is no longer perceptible on ita 
withdrawal. It is drained rarefully, and placed in the 
carrier, exposed to the light in the camera by one or 
other of the following solutions:—1. Pyrogallia sold, 
4 grains; glacial acotio aoid, 1 drachm; alcohol, I 
draohm; water, 4 ounces. 2. Protosnlphate of iron, 
1 drachm; glacial acetio acid, 2 drachms; alcohol, 1 
droclim ; water, 4 ounces. Ho. 1 should be used far 
negatives in line clear want, weather. Ho. 2 is a pari* 


ioed by tbe use of tive developer. In winter it is used ms a negative 
ry great perfection developer, the details being fully strengthened by eoa» 
Son, of Norwood, tinuing tbe development with No. 1, with a few drops 
ic surface of the of nitrate of silver added. As to the 1 length of ex- 
ite of potaeh and posure and development, it is a matter which can only 
it of carbon in a be learned by praoticc, and by printing with a few good 
The blackened negatives taken by a proficient. When ail die details 
it tbe plate from are fully out, the plate is washed, and a eolation of 
i, and washed in cyanide of potassium, of the strength of S or 10 grains 
i struck, tbe ehro- to the ounce, ia poured over it. This dissolves out tho 
rith the gelatine, iodide of silver, which bai remained unacted on by the 
ter, the rest being light, and clears the picture. It is onee more well 
washed, dried, and varnished. Tbe best transparent 
ivention of Herr varnish is that made by Soehnde, of Paris. The plate 
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should bo warmed, and the varnish poured over It in 
the same manner as the collodion in the Drat part of 
the process. Ab Boon as the varnish has been poured 
off, the plate should he again slightly warmed; other¬ 
wise, tho varnish will chill and become opaque. If a 
negative, Ihi's ends the process; if a positive, a piece 
of black velvet should be placed behind the picture, to 
throw np the details. The plate should be sonaitized, 
and developed in a room to which only yellow light is 
admitted. This is easily effected by tacking up a few 
thicknesses of yellow calico to the window, and care, 
fully excluding all occidental rays of white light pro¬ 
ceeding even from the smallest tfrevices. All the other 
operations ought to be done in tho ordinary light of 
day. _ 

Printing Praee si.— Albuminized paper should be 
bought, and not made. To soiiBitizu it, it should be 
laid down carefully on the surlaee of the following 
solution, contained in a flat disli:—Nitrate of silver, 
80 grains; distilled water, 1 ounce. Leave the paper 
on tho solution for five minutes j drain, and dry in the 
dark. When dry, lay it under the negative in the 
pressure-frame provided for the purpose, and expose 
to the light until the print is munv shades darker than 
is ultimately intended. Wash weft in water Cor twenty 
minutes, and plunge in the following solution until it. 
has reached a full greyish-black :—Chloride of gold, 

1 grain ; distilled water, 10 ounces; carbonate of soda, 

2 grains. In cold weather, the warmth of boiling 
water will lie necessary. When fully toned, wash well, 
and fix in a solution of 6 ounces hyposulphite of 
soda to 1 pint of water, to which has been added a 
lump of common washing soda the size of a walnut. 
When fixed, wash for twenty-four hours in a stream of 
running water, or in a large vessel, talcing euro to 
change the water at least six times in the first three or 
four hours. 

Photoubteh, fo-fam'-e-ter (Or. phtm, light; metron, 
a measure), an instrument intended to indicate the 
different quantities of light, as on a cloudy or a bright 
day, or for meaauring the relative intensities of light 
or illumination. Photometers have been invented by- 
Count ltumford, M. do Kimssure, Professors Leslie, 
ltitchie, Wheatstone, and others. The essential prin¬ 
ciple of Leslie's instrument is a glass tube, like a 
reversed siphon, whose two branches should he equal 
iu height, and terminated by two balls of equal diame¬ 
ter, one of which is of black enamel, and the other of 
gloss, into which some liquid is placed. Tho use of 
this instrument depends upon tho principle, that, when 
light is absorbed by a body, it produces a beat propor¬ 
tional to the absorption of light. Tho rays of light 
absorbed by the dark colour heat the interior nir, 
which reacts upon the liquid; and the motion of the 
liquor is measured by a graduated scale, the zero of 
which is placed towards the top of the branch that, is 
terminated in the enamelled ball. Wheatstone's pho¬ 
tometer is a small sphere with a reflecting surface, 
which, being placed between the two lights to be com¬ 
pared, the spectator sees each light on it, the two 
being reflected from different points in the sphere's 
surface. J)y an ingenious contrivance, a rapid looped 
motion is given to tne ball, and, by the principle of the 
persistence qf imprettiotu, the spectator immediately 
secs two looped curves of different degrees of brightness. 
The brighter light is then removed till both the curves 
seem of equal brightness, when the intensities of the 
luminous points are as the squares of the distances. 

I'musxonoax, frai-te-ol'-o-je (Gr. phrarit, speech, 
nnd logo*, discourse), is, properly, the science of 
language or expression; but it is commonly used to 
signify the peculiarities of style of a writer, class of 
persons, Ac. 

Piiernitis, fre-ni'-ih (Gr. phrenee, from phren, the 
mind), in Mm., is inflammation of the brain, or any 
of ita membranes. (See Snuir, Djsbases or thb.) 
The term phren or phrenic was auoicntly applied 
to the diaphragm, as being the supposed seat of 
the soul. From the same root we nave the term 
pkreiuy. 

Pan kjcologt, fre-nol'-o-fi (Or. pbren, the mind, and 
loifot, discourse), signifies, literally, a discourse on 
• mmd, or the science of mind; but is applied exclusively 
S*t system of philosophy whicu professes to find 

t -IB the outward ccivuguration of the skull an index of 
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the faculties of the mind. The founder of this system 
was Dr. Gall, a German physician (1758—1828). He 
was a man of undoubted ability, anu independently of 
his labours in the cause of phrenology, rendered un¬ 
questionable service to the cause or anatomy and 
physiology, more particularly iu connection with the 
brain ana its functions. Many of the principles which 
he was the first to advance are now generally ac¬ 
knowledged by scientific men. To such a degree of 
perfection did be bring tbe science of phrenology, that 
up to this time his successors can scarcely be said to 
have done more than popularize it. The two who have 
been chiefly distinguished in this way are Dr. Spurz- 
heim ami the late George Combe, of Edinburgh. 
Gall's attention is said to bare been first called to this 
subject when a boy at school, by observing that one 
of his companions, who always overmatched him 
in the power of committing words to memory, bad a 
marked prominence of the eyes. Extending his obser¬ 
vations, he found that others who were remarkable 
for their word-memory, likewise possessed prominent 
eyes; nnd bonce lie was confirmed in his opinion that 
some correspondence existed between the two. He 
was also led to believe that other mental facili¬ 
ties might have their outward manifestations in the 
same way; and set himself to examining heads, and 
studying marked features of character. Ho was soon 
struck with t! remarkable differences in form and 
size that cxisli u different skulls'; prominences Rod 
hollows cxisti .,t in some that were not to be found in 
others. These he came to associate with certain 
marked features of character in the individuals, and 
Urns, at length, lie constructed a system of mental 
philosophy, which professes to ascertain the mental 
character of individuals from the outward configura¬ 
tion of the skull. It is now generally agreed that the 
brain is that part of tbo body by menus of which tbe 
various powers or faculties of the mind are manifested. 
1’hrcnology further maintains that ouch faculty of tbe 
mind bns a particular pnrt of the brain lor its organ; 
and that, catcrit paribut (other things being equal), tho 
strength nr power of each faculty depends upon tbe 
si/e of thtv part of the brain appropriated to it. 
Further, they hold that tbe brain is double, each organ 
existing in both hemispheres of tho brain. In judging 
of tlio organs of various individuals, there are other 
elements besides size to be taken into account; as, for 
instauce, the temperament of the individual, general 
health, rducatiou, Ac. With a nervous or sanguineous 
temperament, the mind will act much more vigorously 
than with a lymphatic or bilious one; in vigorous 
health, tho brain, liko the other physical organs, is 
in general more active and capable of greater exer¬ 
tion ; while an educated or exercised brain acta more 
vigorously than one that has lieen little cultivated. 
Phrenology also assorts the principle that the exercise 
of an organ improves the nature ol the organ, and also 
increases it in size. (See llnAiir.) The rules laid 
down by phrenologists by which to determine what 
mental powers are to be considered as primitive or 
original, nnd to have sepurato organs for their mani¬ 
festation, are the following(1) That it exists in one 
kiud of animal and not iu another; (2) that it varies 
in the different sexes of the same species; (3) that it 
is not proportionate to the other faculties of the same 
individual; (4) that it does not manifest itself simul¬ 
taneously with the other faculties, that it appears or 
disappears earlier or later than they ; (1) that it may 
act or repose singly; (6) that it is indmdually props- 
gated in a distinct manner from parents to children; 
and (7) that it may singly preserve its proper state or 
health, or lie affeoted by disease. In accordance with 
these rules, GaU enumerated nearly thirty primitive 
mental faculties, which have since been augmented 
by his successors to thirty-five. These faculties are 
divided into three classes,—the intellectual or percep¬ 
tive, tbe sentiments or emotions, and the animal pro¬ 
pensities. To the first of these is assigned the anterior 
portion of the head; the second occupies the middle 

are assigned to the bird and lowest division. The 
several organs are1. Amativenee*, or'the propensity 
to physical love. 2. Philoprogeuitivenn*, or love of 
offspring. 3, Concentrativeneee, or the power of con¬ 
tinuing impressions or ideas; or, according to others. 
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iababUictnett, which produces lore of home, and lead* 
each species of animal to seek that place of abode and 
mode of life that ia best snited for it. 4. Adheeioenett, 
or the desire to attach onrselves to particular persons 
or objects. 6 . Oonbativenen, or the natural disposi¬ 
tion which persons feel in various degrees to quarrel 
and fight. 8 . Deifrueiiveueti, or the propensity to 
destroy. 7 . Seeretivencii, or the propensity to act in a 
secret or clandestine manner. 8 . AcquitUiecuett, or 
the propensity to acqnire or accumulate. 8 . Cmntrue- 
tieenen, the taculty which leads to construction of nil 
kinds, and creates a desire to apply oneself to the 
mechanical arts. 10 . Setf-eeteem, which leads an indi- 
Tidnal to bare a high opinion of himself, and produces 
pride and arrogance. 31. Love of Approbation, or the 
pleasure we derive from the commendations which wo 
receive from others. 12. Cauiiouenett, the disposi¬ 
tion of mind which leads one to take precautions in 
what ho is going to do. IS. Benevolence, or that dis¬ 
position of mind which induces compassion, kindness, 
mildness,' charity. 14. Veneration, regarded by I)r. 
Gall as the organ of religion, but now viewed in a much 
more general sense, bo as to include respect in general, 
whether extended to the Supreme Doing, or to liumnu 
beings, or inanimate objects. 15. Firmntrr, or the 
faculty which gives constancy and perseverance to the 
Other powers. 1(1. Conecientiouaneie, that innnto prin¬ 
ciple of the human mind which disposes one to do and 
to look for justice. 17. Hope, which disposes men to 
believe in the possibility of that winch their other 
faculties desire. 18. H'oii/ier, the aeiihment which 
leads men to believe in the marvellous and supernatu¬ 
ral. 19. Ideality, which confers npodical or ideal dis¬ 
position. 20. Wit disposes men to view everything in 
a gay or joyful manner; and, according us it is affected 
by the other faculties, produces nit, good-humour, 
irony, sarcasm, caricature, &o. 21 . Imitation, the fa¬ 
culty by which an individual is led to imitate the voice, 
gesture, manners, Ac., of others. 22. Individuality, or 
the faculty which recognises the existence of individual 
things. 23. Form or Configuration, by which we take 
cognizance of the forms and figures of external objects. 
21. Size, thnt facility which measures the size of 
bodies as distinguished front their form. 25. W 'eight, 
by which we estimate the weight, deurity, resistance, 
&«., of bodieB. 28. Colour, or the faculty of perceiving 
colours. 27. Locality, the power of recollecting local¬ 
ities. 28. Calculation or Aumbrr, the power of calcu¬ 
lation. 29. Order, the faculty winch gives a disposition 
to arrange and put things in order. 3ft. JRi.cnluality, 
or the faculty of attending to events, or whatever 
happens around them. 31. Time, or the faculty which 
judges of duration. 32. Tune, or the, perception of 
musical tone. 33. Language, t he faculty by which we 
learn artificial signs. 34. Comparison, the faculty 
which compares sensations and ideas excited by the 
other faculties, and points out their difference, simili¬ 
tude, identity, See. 35. Carnality, the faculty by which 
men study tnc causes and origins of thiugs. Perhaps 
the first thing that will occur to one on turning his 
attention to this system, will be its great simplicity. 
The science of mind is the most complex and in™, 
prefaensive of all sciences; and of the many diffi¬ 
cult problems of physiology, there are none more 
difficult than those connected with the functions of the 
brain. Yet, if phrenology be true, mental philosophy 
is so simple, that he that runs may read; and the 
physiology of the brain is more advanced tban that of 
any other organ of the body. When we come (o 
examine it more minutely, we find it redundant in 
some faculties and deficient in others. For instance, 
the organs for form and size, combativeness and de¬ 
structiveness, are. if not identical, at all events very 
closely allied: whilst, on the other hand, we have no 
organs for jealousy, lovo of power, self-preservation, Ac. 
That distinct faculties of the mind have different parts 
of the brain as their organs there is every reason to 
believe. The. various other functions of the body are 
manifested by distinct organisms, each organ perform¬ 
ing its separate function in the animat economy. The 
eye, the ear, the heart, Ac., are all made up of dis¬ 
tinct parts, each having their separate office to per¬ 
form. Even the nerves, whioh are apparently simple, 
are found, on examination, to be composed of distinct 
parts, performing distinct functions, farther, we find 
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the several mental functions manifested in different 
degrees by different individuals, some having a pro¬ 
pensity or aptitude for one kind of pursuit, others for 
another. It is difficult to suppose how this ooald be 
the case did the manifestation of each faculty depend 
upon the whole brain. In insanity, too, we frequentfr- 
tlud that one function only of the thind is deranged, 
the others remaining in a normal condition. Some of 
the faculties, again, are most vigorous in youth, and 
decay towards middle life; while others retain their 
full strength, snd even increase in power, down to 
old age. The great objection to phrenology applies 
to the mapping out of the different faculties, which 
is both uti])hiln»ophiral and not established bv suffi¬ 
cient prools. Sir Will in ni Hamilton a-sorts that the 
iihrennlogical system “is the result, not of experience, 
but of conjecture,—that Gall, instead of deducing the 
faculties from the organs, and generalizing both from 
particular observation, first of all excogitated a faculty 
u priori, and then looked about lor an organ with 
which to eonneet it. In shoH, phrenology was not 
discovered, hut invented." There esn be little doubt 
that this is, in a great measure, true; for even phre¬ 
nologists themselves are liy no means agreed as to the 
aitiiation and functions of various of the faculties, nor, 
indeed, as to their number. In tlio “ Darstellung " of 
Froriess, a favourite pupil of Gall, under whose eye 
the work, was published m 1800 , twenty-two organs 
are given, of which the greater proportion are now 
either translated to new localities, or altogether thrown 
out. liven the uncertainty of the meana of judging 
of an organ must very much lessen its value and de¬ 
prive it of confidence. The means taken to determine 
the size of an organ are of a very rude and imperfect 
description—tape-lme and compasses; while such ele¬ 
ments us the huir, thickness of the sknll, Ac., they have 
no means of accurately determining. Besides the size 
of an organ, therA are a variety of other things to be 
taken into account in judging of the quality of it; as 
temperament, texture of brains, aulture, Ac., wbiob 
sre moro or less unknown quantities; but yet upon 
them very much depends. Drains differ much in tex¬ 
ture; anil a small brain of fine compact texture will 
bo found superior to one whioh is much larger, but the 
reverse. It is probable that the other conditions are 
fully as important as size, and vet the general practice 
of phrenologists is only to refer to these when thpy 
find that taking size alone does not correspond with 
their views. Ilesides, a portion of the brain maybe 
us liable to be of finer qiiahtv than another, as to be 
of larger quantity than another, —a circumstance 
which local diseases of the brain seem to prove. In 
many cases where the sizo of particular organs does 
not correspond with the apparent energy of the func¬ 
tions usually allotted to them, the discrepancy is ac¬ 
counted for by the eiceas or defect of some other 
organ. A mar. with combativsness large may yet be a 
most peaceable and amiable person, merely because 
his self-esteem, love of approbation, benevolenoe, or 
some other faculty, happens to be larger. This over¬ 
lapping and interfering with each other, of the differ¬ 
ent faculties, affords an easy escape from errors, and 
must, in an equal degree, deprive the system of general 
confidence. Further, there are no divisions on the 
firsin to correspond with the organs of phrenologists. 
When wo coine to apply phrenology to the lower 
animals, we find that it entirely fails. This was a point 
on which, at first, phrenologists greatly depended, 
but which they have nojv given up, maintaining that 
only the brains of different individuals of the same 
species can bo compared together; for, though the 
lowor auimala possess many of the faculties of the 
human speoies, yet, from peculiarities of form end 
structure, they do not admit of comparison. This is 
manifestly contrary to what we observe in other in¬ 
stances, and of itself calculated to excite suspicion. 
Where we have the same organs in the lower animsits 
as in man, we invariably find them performing tbs 
same functions. The ear, the eye, the mouth, Ac.,are^ 
all formed upon the same principles. The part of the' 
brain that ia found decreasing as we descend in the 
scale of vertebrate animals is not, as might be sup. 
posed, the anterior, the seat in man of the intellectual 
faculties, but the posterior, ia which ere placed the 
organs of the animal propensities. The phrenological 
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_ Phylactery _ 

■leep with a consumptive patient after the disease has 
fuUr manifested itself. 

PHYLACTtBr, fe-litk'-teoee (Qr.pAulakterion, a pro¬ 
tection, preservation), is) generally applied to an 
amulet, or preservative against Infection. The phy- 
laoteries of the Jews consisted of slips of parchment, 
on which were written portions of the law, and which 
were inclosed in cases and worn on the erms and 
between the eyes during prayer. Some of the Christian 
fathers apply this term to tho sacraments. 

Fn YLLOTA XW,Jit'-lo-tak')ii (Qr.phullon, a leaf; farin, 
arrangement), in Hot., the arrangement of leaves on tho 
otem. The laws which Tegulate the development oflcuve a 
have been carefully studied, and botanists have arrived 
at the conclusion that all leares and their modiiica- 
tions have normally a spiral arrangement on the 
stein. This arrangement is not evident when the 
iniemodet (tee Leap) are suppressed ; but iu alternate 
leaves it can generally be made out. We mar hero 
state that leaves are said to be alternate when a 
tingle leaf is produced at a node, and the nodes are 
separated, so that each leaf occurs at adiilerent height 
on the stem. Tho spiral growth of such leaves was 
first noticed by Bonnet, nearly a century ago. He 
observed that if a liue were drawn from tho bottom to 
the top of a stem, eo as to touch in succession the 
bases of the different leaves, it would deseribe a spiral; 
bo found, also, tliat tho relation of the leaves to eacli 
other was eoustant, each being separated from the 
other by an equal distance; so that if ho Btartod with 
a particular leaf aud waited till another leaf was reached 
which corresponded vertically with it, tlio next would 
also correspond vertically with theono next above that 
from whioh he started; and so on, each leaf in succes¬ 
sion above would be placed in a vertical line over one 
of the successive leaves below. Thus, in a branch of 
apple- or cherry-tree, if we commence with auy par- 
tionlar leaf, which we number 1, nml proceed upwards, 
W« shall find that wopass leaves 2, ' 3 , 4, S before we reach 
a leaf corresponding vertically with 1. Proceeding up¬ 
wards, we shall find that 7 will bo directly oier 2, 8 
over 8, 8 over 4, 10 over 5, and 11 in a line with both 
8 and 1. In this case, it is evident that five leaves are 
required to complete a senes or eyrie. This Jive-ranked , 
or pentaetichoue arrangement, is by far the mont com¬ 
mon in [dicotyledonous plants. When a cycle consists 
of only two leaves (3 over 1, 4 over 2, and so on) the 
arrangement is tu-o-ranked, or dutirhour. This is tho 
normal arrangement m the grasses, and is also seen in 
the lime-tree. The three-ranked, or trietuhoue arrange¬ 
ment (4 over 1, 0 over 2), may be noticed in tho 
greater number of monocotyledonons plants. The 
eight-ranked, or oetattiehoue arrangement (9 over 1, 
10 over 2), occurs in the holly. In a case where a cycle 
it oompoied of o great number of leaves, or modifica¬ 
tions of leaves, placed close together, as in tho pine¬ 
apple or the fir cone, the spiral arrangement is at once 
evident. The suppression of the iuternodes, or spaces 
between tho nodes, may render the spiral arrange¬ 
ment of some leaves obscure; but it can be proved 
that all leaves are developed in this way. W'lien two 
leaves are produced at a node, they are usually placed 
on opposite sides of the stem, in which case they urn 
■aid to be opposite. When three or more leaves arise 
from the stem, so as to bo arranged round it in a cir¬ 
cular manner, they are said to be verlicillate, or 
tehorled, and each circle formed by them is termed a 
vertical or abort. Only one leaf can arise from the 
same point; but it sometimes happens that a number 
of leaves are brought into contact by the suppression 
of the iuternodes of a branch ; in which case they form 
a tuft or fatcicle, and are themselves said to bo’ tufted 
or fiucieud. 

Physical Forckb, Cobbblaiioh oh tub. (See 
Fobce, Fobckp.) 

Physical Geography, fx'-e-kiil (Gr. ge, the earth, 
and graphe, a description), is, strictly, a description of 
the phyeicaLfeatores of the earth; nut it baff come to 
receive a much wider signification, so as to inolude, 
also, the climate, temperature, be., of the globe, and 
its serious animal and vegetable productions. It is 
understood to be limited chiefly to general views, de¬ 
ducted from the various observed pnenomene, end is 
am attempt to reduce to a fgw general principles the 
infinite variety cf appearances preseated to ns by 


_ Physical Geography _ 

nature. This science is of very resent origin, and is 
•till in a very imperfect condition. Comparatively 
few of the physical phenomena of this earth are yet 
known to us. There are still great tracts of oountry 
that have been visited by no travellor v large portions 
of the ocean over whioh n ship has never sailed ; man 
has only penetrated a small portion Of the orust of tho 
earth, hns only aacendod a very little way into the atmo¬ 
sphere abore. Few appearances has he yet been able 
to account for or classify. Many of the animal and 
vegetable products aro yet unknown. Astronomy 
teaches ns that the earth whioh we inhabit is only ono 
of a number of globt# or piano to, that revolve, at dif¬ 
ferent diatanoes and in different periods, round the 
sun as a common centre. Its orbit is elliptical, but it 
differs little from a circle, its menu distance from the 
sun being about ninety-five millions of miles) but it it 
about 3jjJ0O,(X)O miles nearer’ that luminary at one 
period of tlio year than another. It performs its re*- 
volution iu 385 days, C hours, 48 minuteB, fiO seconds; 
tho mean rate at which it travels being 68,000 miles an 
hour. Besides this motion round the sun, the earth 
has a rotatory motion round its axis, which it com¬ 
pletes every 21 hours, or, more strictly speaking, every 
23 hours, 58 minutes, 4 seconds. To tho formdV of 
these motions wo aro indebted for the changes of the 
soiisous; to tho latter for the alternation of day and 
night. The form of the earth is not strictly spherical, 
but is a little flattened at each of the two poles, being 
what is termed an oblate epheroid. Its mean diameter is 
7,913 Bnglmli miles, tho equatorial exceeding the polar 
by 20 miles. For more conveniently and accurately de¬ 
termining tlio position of places on the earth's surface, 
geographers liuve supposed certain lines or oiroles 
upon it, known ns lines or degroes of latitude and lon¬ 
gitude. (See Latitudk and Lobgitcdb.) All places 
lying in tho same latitude have equal length of day 
and night at the aamn time; while all places in the 
same longitude have mid-day at the same time. The 
equator is a liue passing round the earth, equally dis¬ 
tant from tho polos, and dividing it into the northern 
aud southern hemispheres; while another liue, at right 
angles to it, passing through thepolos, forme the 
eastern nml western hemispheres. The earth revolves 
round the sun with its axis constantly inclined to the 
plane of its orbit at on angle of 66® 32'; and hence 
the smi is vertical at different parte of the year to all 
that portion of its surface lying between 23° 28' IT. 
nml 23® 2S' 8. of tho equator. The ecliptic is an 
imaginary circle, marking the sun’s vertical position as 
regards the earth. It crosses the equator obliquely at 
two points, termed tho equinoctial points, or node*. 
The venial equinox happens on the 21st of Marsh, 
the autumnal on the 21st of September. The summer 
and winter solstices are when the sun is at the greatest 
distance from the equator, or on the parallel of 23° 28 f 
N. or S. ; thn former on 21st June, the latter on filet 
December. When the sun is vertical to tho equator 
(*.«., during the vernal and autumnal equin axes), day 
and night are of equal length all over the world; 
half of the northern and half of the eouthem hemi¬ 
spheres have day and night at the same time. During 
the summer solstice the days are longest and the 
nights shortest in tho northern hemisphere, and within 
the arctic oircle it is continual day; while daring the 
winter solstice the reverse of this u the ease, ana the 
days aro longest and the nights shortest in the southern 
hemisphere. This region, being thus subject to the 
greatest amount of heat, ia named the torrid Boue- 
and is bounded on the N. by a circle termed the tropic 
of Cancer, and on the f). by another called the time 
of Capricorn. From this inclination of the CartVa 
axis it also happens that the whole region within 33® 20^' 
of either pole, or, in other words, above 88® 32* of If. 
or 8. latitude, has, for a certain period of the year, con¬ 
tinual day or oontinnai night. Being least under the 
sun’s influence, they are termed the 17. and S. «WgM ■ 
zones, the former being bounded by the Arctlo, the -; 
latter by the Antarctic circle. Between the torrid' 
and frigid sones tie the Iff. and 8. temperate cones. 
The earth is surrounded on all aides, and accompanied 
in all its movements, by an invisible and highly elastic 
fluid, termed its atmosphere, which is densest upon 
the surface of the earth, diminishing gradually as it 
ascends till it entirely ceases. (Set } 
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Thi» 1* tligreat euetatner of animal and vegetable 
life, tlin diffnaer of light and heat, and the vehicle of 
sound and smell. Whatever disturbs the equilibrium 
of the atmosphere causes a current of nit or wind. 
The principal* cause of winds is solar heat. When a 
portion of the earfh's surface is heated by the solar rays, 

' tho column of air resting upon it expands, mid rises 
till it reaches a part of the atmosphere of lower tern- 
peratnro than itself, when it becomes condensed. The 
air in tho equatorial regions, being thus heated by the 
min’s rays, ascends, while the colder and denser air of 
the poles rushes iu to supply Vs place. Were the 
earth motionless, theeo currents would blow duo north 
and south j hut, on account or its rotatory motion, 
they increase iu velocity towards the equator, where 
; they become tha N.E. mid S.E. trade-winds. (See 
1 WlNJVB.) The land mid sea breezes are Caused 
J by tho unequal heating of the land and sea, 
i the land becoming more heated during tho day, 
svbiie at night it gives oil' a greater amount of heal 
by radiation than tho sea. They are chiefly experi¬ 
enced in tropical sea - coasts. The climate of a 
country ia determined by various raines; as distance 
frotut.ho equator, altitude, proximity to tho sen, &c. 
(See Cmm.iti:.) Tho different phenomena of rain, 
enow, ice, thunder, lightning, clouds, &e., eonio under 
Mbtrouoi.OOT. The entire superlleies of tho globe is 
estimated at nliout 11)11$ millions of square miles, of 
which (lie land occupies nbout BO) millions umi tho 
wilier I K! millions, or nearly three-fourths. The greater 
part of the land is towards the north pole, while tho 
greatest extent of water is in the Bout hern hemi¬ 
sphere. (■See Ock.iw.) Tho waters of tho ocean are 
kept in constant motion by winds, tides, and currents. 
Tho lied of tho ocenn, like tho land, has its hills, 
mountains, valleys, and plains, and lias its inhabitants 
peculiar to each district. It was formerly helieied 
that all animal nnd vegetable lilo ceased below a com¬ 
paratively moderate depth, on neeoiiut of I ho want of 
light and air, and the increased pressure; but recent 
ininstigation* have shown that animal life, in its lower, 
if not in its higher forms, crisis at very great depths. 
Of tho depth of the ocean little is known, except Hint 
it varies from a few feet up to several miles. To this 
part of tho science belongs also tho consideration of 
lakes, rivers, and springs. The land on llie surface of 
th# globe is arranged in the form of largo compact 
masses termed continents, or smnller isolated port ions 
called islands. It lies chiefly iu the eastern hemisphere, 
nnd north of tho equator, there being in tho eastern 
hemisphere about 39,000,00(1 of Bquaro miles, nnd in 
the northern about 37 , 000 , 000 . There are only two 
largo masses of land to which (ho term continent enn 
properly be applied, being the eastern or old continent, 
and the western or new continent; the former com¬ 
prising Europe, Asia, and Africa; tho latter. North 
und South America. Australia mny more properly ho 
regarded as the largest of our islands tlmn as a conti¬ 
nent. Tho surface of tho land is extremely irregular, 
sometimes elevated into mouutnina, sometimes de¬ 
pressed into valleys, and not uufreqiiently stretehed 
out into plains, varying in extent and elevation. Hilts 
and mountains generally appear in chains or ranges, 
connected together by a continued lissp, and formiug 
a lino or belt. Several chains connected together by a 
common centre constitute a group, and several groups 
form a svstem. In general, tho great mountain-chains 
■of the Did World run from \V. to B.; of the Ne.w, from 
N. to S. Compared with the size of the earth, the 
i height of the loftiest mountain (29,000 feet) is quite 
, insignificant, bei ng only abon t T } 5 of th e earth’s radius. 

' Valleys are of different kinds, sometimes wideband 
open, sometimes deep nnd narrow, and sometimes 
basin-shaped, surrounded by an amphitheatre of bills 
or mountains. Table-lands or plateans are extensive 
tracts of country, whose general elevation is consider¬ 
ably above the level of the sea. Plains are extensive 
tracts of level country only slightly elevated above the 
sea-level. In different countries, and according to 
their nature or productions, they are known as deserts, 
steppes. Inodes, prairies, savannahs, pampas, llanos. 
When we come to exadline the structure of the earth 
itself, we find it not, as one at first sight is apt to ima¬ 
gine, a confused congeries of mineral matter without 
may order or particular arrangement; but that a large 
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portion of its solid materials is arranged in beds or 
layers, tying parallel to each other, and varying in 
extent and thickness. Such beds are termed strata, 
and the science’ which deals with them is OxoxoaT. 
These strata are the formation of ages, and a number 
of them abound in fossiliferous remains of plants and 
animals, many of which are now extinct. The study 
of these belongs more particularly to PALAtOKTonoaT. 
Earthquakes and volcanoes arc among the great phy¬ 
sical agents still at work in producing change. The 
surface of the earth is covered with vegetation, vary¬ 
ing in natnrs and diameter, according to climate and 
locuhtv. Some plants are very generally distributed 
over the globe, others occur only in particular coun¬ 
tries, and are sometimes confined within very narrow 
limits. We occasionally meet with what are called 
centres of plants, where the maxima of a genus or 
species occur, the numbers diminishing as we recede 
from these centres, limit is the great agent in the 
distribution of plants, some requiring great heat to 
bring them to perfection, others flourishing best in cold 
situations. Some require a long winter for repose, 
ami come to maturity in a lew weeks of cnntinnoiia 
warm weather; others succeed only where both 
seasons are moderate. Moisture is another agent that 
exerts a powerful influence in the distribution of plants, 
ami one almoin*' necessary to vegetation. The luxn- 
riuiiee of trop> . vegetation is in no small degree 
owin'g to I lie gr ,n quantity of moisture that prevails; 
very dry region* being delieient m vegetable products. 
The character of tho soil regulates the distribution of 
plants, and light is also of the utmost importance to 
vegetation. The total number of species of plants is 
estimated at about 200 , 000 , of which only about one- 
lmlf are known anil described. Various at tempts bare 
been raiuiii to arrange plants into zones or bolts, and as 
heat is the great agent in their distribution, we natu¬ 
rally regard it kb the best guide, though it must 
necessarily bo imperfect from the other agents that 
nro nlso at work. That most commonly adopted 
divides each hemisphere into eight zones; viz., (1) the 
equatorial, characterized by the palm and hanana, 
and extending to 15°on both sides of the equator; 
(2) the tropical, or region of the tree fern ami fig-tree, 
Irom lat. 15° to the tropics; (3) the sob-tropics), 
or region of myrtles and laurels/ from the tropics to 
lat. 31*; (4) the warmer temperate, or region of ever, 
green trees, from lat. 34* to 45°; (5) the colder tem¬ 
perate, or zone of European trees, from lat. 43° to 5b°; 
(It) the siih-arctie, or region of the pine, tlr-tree, and 
willow, from lat. 5 b' 1 to the polar circle; (7) the arctic, 
or region of rhododendroUH, from the polar circle to 
lat. 72-; and ( 8 ) the polar, or region of alpine plants, 
beyond lat. 72°. The varieties of vegetation are simi¬ 
larly marked an we ascend from the plain to the top of 
a mountain. Tonmefort waa particularly struck with 
this in ascending Mount Ararat: at the base was the 
flora of weatern Asia; as he ascended higher, he reached 
that of tho countries ou the north of tlia Mediterra¬ 
nean ; then that or northern Europe; nnd on reaching 
the summit, he found the plants of Lapland. Animals 
are distributed over the globe on principles similar to 
those which regulate the distribution of plants. Cer¬ 
tain species of animals are peculiar to certain districts, 
and some are much moro widely distributed than 
others; they are, however, not so confined as plants, 
having the power of locomotion, and having to seek 
their food. Some animals, though pretty generally 
diffused, yet attain their greatest development in cer¬ 
tain regions. Animal life, like vegetable, » more abun¬ 
dant in tropical regions, and decreases gradually to¬ 
wards the poles. Heat, light, and moisture, each play 
an important part in determining the distribution of 
animals. Man also greatly modifies the distribution of 
animals by extirpating or driving away the larger and 
more noxious speoies, and collecting around him those 
that may be serviceable either for food or labour. By 
his agricultural operations he removes the food of some, 
and thus destroys or banisbea them; while he provides 
the natural aliment of others, and thus collects them 
around him. 8uoh are some of the causes that regu¬ 
late the distribution of plants; but there are various 
others, less known and leas understood. The total 
number of existing species of animals has been esti¬ 
mated as follows; vit. :— 
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Vertebrate, 

17,600. 


Annulosa, 

652 , 500 . 


Molluscs, 

7,500. 


"Mammifera, or those that tackle 

* Aves, nt^Bircfft.. 

Heptilea and Amphibia .. 

^Pisces, or Fishes. 

i'Insects ... 

< Vermes, or Worm* . 

?Radiuta, or Starfish . 

J Polypi, or Corals . 

I Molluscs — naked, 000; with 
V, shells. 4,100 ... 


1,2001 
0,800! 
1,600 
8,000 
650,000 
2,600 
1,000 
1,600 

6,000 


677,600 

Man is the only species of animal that can exist in any 
latitude, and under any circumstances, where the 
higher forms ot life can be maintained, lie is to be 
iound at home both in equatorial and polar regions; 
on the burning soil of Africa aud the ctemul snows of 
Greenland; in the midst of the civilization of tempe¬ 
rate countries, or roaming in the trackless paths of the 
forest or desert. By reason of his superior wisdom, he 
is able to suit himself to the cireumatunces of each 
particular case, and guard against the colds of winter 
us well us provide against the dangers of excessive heat. 
1 here are various races of man, ns nil) be seen Irom | 
the article Ethnoi.ogt. Their numbers are variously 
given; and, us may readilv be supposed, there is no 
means of arriving at anything like certainty on the 
subject, l'hc following are a tew of the estimates by 
persons who mBy be regarded as best ublo to form an 
opinion :—Malle Mrnn (1810), (110,000,0U0 ; Graberg 
(1813), Oat!,000,000; Bulbi (inHi), 7o 1,000,000; 1Jasset 
(182*1, WtS, 0 ( 10,000 ; 8tem (1833), 872,000,000; Bernou¬ 
lli i (1810), 70-1,000,000; IJcrghaus (ISIS) 1,272,000,000; 
Bulbi (1813), 738,000,000; Cannabich (1817); 1,006, 
000,000; .Somerville (1851), 800,000,()«); Boon (1866), 
Mil,000,000; Kolb (1857), 1)70,000,000; Von Kloth-n 
(I860), 1,380,000,000, of which he attributes 273,(Kill,<XH) 
for Europe, 777,OOiI.IKH) for Asm, 250,000,000 lor Africa, 
68,0|K),000 for America, and -1,000, IKK) for Australia.— 
ltcf. The 1‘hysical Geographteo of Traill, Hmnerrilie, 
and ITerschel j G. A. Vou Jvludeu’s Jlaudbttch deryhy- 
liachen Geographic, Berlin, I860. 

PnysiCUir,yiAir-ci«A'-u» (Gr, phutikoe, from yhutii, 
nature), originally denoted a liulurul philosopher, one 
who investigated the laws and operations of nature; 
but it is now applied, exclusively to thoso who practise 
the art of healing, called in Greek t atroi, and in Latin 
tntdici. Among all rudo nations, tbo healing art is 
practised by the priests, as was the case umotig the 
early Egyptians and Greeks. Among the latter, how¬ 
ever, medicine soon rose to the rank of a distinct 
science, and its pruetitioners were highly honoured and 
well remunerated. There are still extant several medals 
Struck by the peoplo of Smyrna in honour ol dilliirent 
persons belonging to the medical profession; and it 
seems to have born not uncommon for states to main¬ 
tain physicians, who were paid ut the public coat. A 
law is said to have existed among the Locriaus to the 
effect that il any one should, during illness, drink wine 
ooutrary to the orders of hiN physician, he should be 

S ut to death, even though he should recover, for his 
isobedtence. In the earlier days ot Itome, medicine, 
like all the liberal arts, was despised and its practice 
confined to slaves aud persons of inferior station, and 
it was only after the Greek arts and letters were 
cultivated at Home, that physicians obtained a more 
honourable standing. Julius Cmiar bestowed the 
rights of Homan citizenship on foreign physicians prac> 
Using at Home; aud Augustus, on recovering from a 
dangerous illnesB. made his physician an eguet. The 
Roman armies, during the empire, were attended by 
regular surgeons, and many of the stamps with which 
they sealed their preparations have been found in 
England and on the continent. Of the previous edu¬ 
cation necessary to qualify a physician to exercise his 
profession,in early times.nothing is known. It was 
probably under the Christian emperors that physicians 
were first required to undergo an examination by com¬ 
petent persons before they were permitted to practise. 
The arcliiatri, or chiefs of the physicians, were 
authorized to examine all those that were desirous of 
practising, and to lioessethem if competent! and if 
any practised without being so Uoeneed. they were 
1889 


heavily fined. The title of arohiater ie aaid to have 
been first borne by Andromachus the elder, the physi- 
ciau of Eero, and was probably at first a mere title of 
honour; hut afterwards, the arohiatri capie to acquire 
a oortiiin degree of superintendence over the medical 
profession. There were two kinds ofvrehialrk—those 
that were attached to the household of the emperor, 
and thoso that were established in tbo different cities, 
where tliev were charged with the cure of the public 
health. The latter were exempted Irom taxation, and 
were, besides, remunerated by the qities for gratui¬ 
tous attendance upon'the poor, and authorized to take 
fees Irom the rich. Under the Christian emperors, 
about A.i). 400 , we first find mention of a class resem¬ 
bling our apothecaries, physicians previously either 
prepnnngthvir medicaments themselves, or having them 
prepared by their pupils or sen ants. In the general 
uiiruurism winch followed the tali of the 1-toman 
empire, medicine, us a suieuce, wus completely lost, and 
the rrniuds ot thoso who practised it must have de¬ 
pended upon their own good fortune and the rank of 
their patients. Internal medicine came to lie prac¬ 
tised exclusively by (he elergv ; and us they were for¬ 
bidden to sited blood, operative surgery fell into tbo 
hands of an inferior eliiss,—the barber-surgeons. 
During the Middle Ages, indeed, thp general practice 
of Burgcvv was reduced to tbo lowest ebb. Among the 
Arabs, however, medicine was practised to some 
extent, and its prolcxsors were held in high esteem. 
The degree of Bachelor of Physic was known at Ox¬ 
ford Boon after (he Conqnest, and in tho 14th oentury 
(ho degree of Doctor of Medicine was not uncommon. 

In 1122, the universities proposed thut parliament 
should enact that no one should practise medicine 
unless he had studied at one of tho universities, ami 
was at least a Bachelor of Physic ; but it is doubtful 
whether it ever became law. In the 3rd year of 
llenry VIII. (1611), an act was passed “for the ap¬ 
pointing »f physicians and surgeons,’' in which, after 
renting the inconveniences and grievous hurt, damage, 
and destruction of many ol the king’s liege people, for¬ 
asmuch as common artificers,—as smiths and weavers, 
and women, boldly take upon them great cures, iu 
winch they partly tout sorcery and witchcraft, it la 
cnuelrd that “iio person within the city of London, 
nor within seven miles of the same, shall taka upon 
luiu lo exercise or occupy, as a physician, except he 
lie first examined, approved, aud admitted by Uie 
bishop of Loudon or by the uean of 9t. Paul’s for the 
time being, calling to him or them four doctors of phy¬ 
sic or beyond these lunitH without license from tho 
bishop of the diocese, or Ins vicar-geueral, similarly 
assisted. It lurther provided that neither this net hop 
anything therein contained he prejudicial to the uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, or either of them, 
or to any privileges granted to them. In 1522 another 
act was passed, by which the examination of physicians 
was taken Irom the persons appointed for that purpose 
by the lormer statute and reposed in the newly-consti¬ 
tuted College of Physicians leer PuysiciA.ua, Coussx 
of ), and since that time the legislature has seldom 
interfered on the subject. The universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, &o. (#«* these articles), 
possess the right of conferring degrees in medicine; 
and by 17 hi 18 Viet. c. 114, bachelor* and doctors of 
medicine of the University of London can, by virtue 
of their degree, without any farther examination or 
license, practise physio as fully in all respects as may 
be done by eny bachelor or doctor or medicine of 
either of the universities of Oxford or Cambridge. Pro- 
vided, however, that the privileges thereby conferred 
shall not be construed so as to extend to the practice 
of surgery, pharmacy, or midwifeir. In 1858,'a new 
medical act was passed for consolidating the various 
medical corporations of the United Kingdom, and en¬ 
abling persons requiring medical aid to distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners. The general m 
council consists of one person chosen from time to 
time by the various universities, the Boyal Colleges of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Loudon, Edinburgh,’ end 
Dublin, &o., and six persons, nominated by the queen 
in council, four for England, one for Scotland, ana one 
for Ireland; and a president to be elected by the gene¬ 
ral council. The council appoints a registrar, who acts 
as secretary and treasurer. Branch coondls src also 
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Physicians, Boyal College of 

appointed for Scotland and Ireland, who have each a 
registrar and other officer* and clerk*. The duty of the 
registrar i* to keep a correct register of all person* 
holding or possessed of one or more of tho qualifica¬ 
tions described in the act, and every person possessed 
of one osmoro of such qualifications is entitled to have 
his name entered upon the register, on payment of a 
fee not exceeding two pounds. The several colleges 
and bodies in the United Kingdom whose graduates, 
members, or licentiates are entitled to be registered, 
arc required from time to time to furnish the general 
couneilwith such information as tb the courses or study, 
examinations, Ac., required to be gone through by can¬ 
didate* ; and if it shall appear to said council that such 
course of study or examinations arc defective or insuf¬ 
ficient, it shall bn lawful to represent tho same to her 
majesty's privy council; aud it shall be lawful for the 
privy council, ifit should see lit, to order that any qua¬ 
lification granted by said college or body shall not 
confer right to registration. A correct register of the 
names aud addresses of qualified practitioners to be 
published annually. Every person registered under 
this act is entitled to practise medicine and surgpry, or 
medicine or surgery, ns the cose may ho, according to 
his qualification or qualifications, in any part of her 
majesty’s dominions, end to demand ami recover in 
any court of law, with full costs of suit, vcusnnnhle 
charges for professional aid, advice, and visits, and the 
coat of any medicines, or other medical or surgical 
appliances, rendered or supplied by him to his patients; 
but it shall be lawful for any college of physicians to 
pass a by-law to tho effect that none of their follows 
■or members shall be entitled to sue iu manner store- 
said in any court of law. None but registered persons 
can recover ohargos in any omirl of law; nor ran any 
unregistered person hold any public appointment us 
modieal officer. No certificate required by any net 
from a medical practitioner shall be valid unless such 
person ho registered tinder this net. Tho general coun¬ 
cil shall also cause to be published a general pharma- 
cuprum, containing a list of iiicdirincsnnd compounds, 
and the maimer of preparing them, together with the 
true weights and measures by which they are lobe pre¬ 
pared and mixed, with such other matters and things.as 
the general council shall see fit. 

Physicians, Koval Coulkgb of.— In (lie tenth 
year of Henry VIII., a royal charter was granted lor 
erecting a corporation of physicians in Loudon, which 
was confirmed by It & 15 lleury VI11. o. 6. In virtue 
of such act and charter, a perpetual college of physi¬ 
cians was established, with a constitution of eight 
elects, to be renewed as need should require, of whom 
one was to be annually elected president; and it was 
ordained that this college should choose four physi¬ 
cians annnully, to superintend all others w ithin London 
and seven miles thereof, “ mb also their medicine* and 
receipts," so that such os offended should be punished 
with fines, imprisonment, or other means; and that 
no person should be at liberty to practise within that 
circle, except by the license of the college, under t he 
penalty of £5 per month; also all persons were for¬ 
bidden to practise even beyond that circle unless they 
should have been first examined and apprm e<l by th~e 
president and three elects, or should bo graduates of 
Oxford or Cambridge. The statute 32 Henry VIII. 
provides that the president, commons, and fellows, 
yearly, and at snoh time as they think fit, elect and 
choose four persons of the best-learned, wisest, and 
most discreet, to search and examine apothecaries' 
wares, Ac. Subsequent charters and acts of parlia¬ 
ment extended ana confirmed the privileges of this 
body. Tlio constituted officers of the college are the 
eight elects, one of whom is president, and tho four 
censors or 'governors. The duties of the elects are 
very slight, being chiefly confined to filling up vacan¬ 
cies iu their own number and electing one of them- 
aelrea to lie president. The examiners tor membership 
are the president and censora. The government of 
the corporation is vested in the president and fellows 
only, and the members of the college are alone eligible 
to the fellowship. The examination for membership 
takes place four times a year. All persons who have 
been admitted as lioentiotea, or estra-licentiatea of 
the college, are entitled to be admitted members of Hie 
college, provided they hero obeyed the by-laws, and 
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do accept snoh membership according to the by-laws. 
Every candidate for memobrshi|t is required to be at 
least twenty-five years of age, to have bean engaged 
during fire years in the study of medioine at tome 
recognized college or school, end to produce satisfac¬ 
tory evidence of haring studied the neoeasary brandies. 
Be is required to give fourteen days’ notice to the 
registrar of his intention to present himself for exami¬ 
nation, accompanied with the certificates and testimo¬ 
nials required by tbe by-laws. No candidate can be 
admitted to examination who ia engaged in trade, or 
dispenses medicine, or is tinder engagement with any 
chemist for tho supply of medioine, Ac., nor who uses 
for the sake of gain any remedy which he keeps secret. 
Tho examinations are both vivd toet and written. 
Every candidate approved by the censora* board ia 
proposed at the next general meeting of fellows, and 
admitted by voice of the majority, the voting being 
hv ballot. The fee for membership is £31, 10s. 
Members have the nso of the library and mnseum, 
subject to certain regulations, and are admitted to all 
(be lectures. Every candidate for the college license 
is required to bo of twenty-onc years of age, of moral 
character, and produce certificates of having studied 
medicine for foe- years at some recognized medical 
school, and to ]■ passed a preliminary examination 
in general odui: m. Tho examination extends over 
tho various br&' dies of a medical education, and the 
lee lor license is £15.15s. There is also a class of extra- 
lieentmtes, v, ho are examined by the college, and 
entitled to practise throughout England and Wales. 
They were held to have no right to practise their pro¬ 
fession within seven miles of London; but by the 
passing of the Medical Act of 1858, they enjoy tbe 
«atue right in that respect as the other licentiates. 
That net has considerably modified the position and 
character of the college, by giving tbe right to practise, 
according to their qualifications, to all practitioners 
registered under the act; thus abolishing the exclusive 
privilege* of this institution. The new Medical Act 
declares that it shall be lawfulfor tier majesty to grant 
to the corporation of tho Rtftal College of Physicians 
a new charter, and makg sueh alterations in the con¬ 
stitution as may seem expedient; and it shall he lawful 
for said corporation to accept such charter under their 
common seal, aud such acceptance shall operate u i 
surrender of all charters heretofore granted to said 
corporation, except the charter granted by Henry VIII., 
Ac. Act 21 A 22 Viet. o. 90 (I860), further declare* 
that Bitch new charter should not in any way affeet or 
niter the rights, powers, authorities, qualifications, 
liberties, exemptions, immunities, duties, and obliga¬ 
tions granted, conferred, imposed, oontmuod, or pre¬ 
served, to said corporation. Lands, and other real and 
personal property, are to lie continued to the college; 
Imt it inis not yet applied for its new charter.—Ref. 
F.mjhsh Cyclopedia ; London and Provincial Medical 
Directory. 

Physics, phiz'-siks (Gr. phutikon, natural, fr. phtuit, 
nature).—In its most general signification, this term ia 
applied to the science of nature; but in a more 
restricted sctiso it signifies (hose sciences which treat 
of Matter. By this means it stands apart from the 
mental sciences on tho one band, and from mathema¬ 
tics, or the science of quantity, on the other. In this 
country the term physics thus becomes synonymous 
with Natural Philosophy. But, according to Auguste 
Comte, in his “Cours de Philosophic positive," physio* 
have forthoir object the discovery of the gene renews or 
the inorganic world. " In physics," he remarks, “ we 
9tudy the laws which govern the general properties of 
bodies ordinarily viewed in their mass, and constantly 
placed iu circumstances capable of maintaining intact 
the composition of their molecules, and most fre¬ 
quently even their state of aggregation." Physios, 
however, considered ss natural philosophy, deals with 
matter in its integrant forms, and points ont those 
properties which belong to matter universally, and 
those laws the o|ieretion of which is understood when 
we make use of tho term matter. The wjiole faience 
may be divided into two great heeds,—abstract physics 
and concrete physics. The former treats of mechanical 
philosophy, including under it mechanic*, hydrostatics, 
and'hydraulics, together with chemical philosophy, 
optics, electricity, and magnetism. The latter com* 
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prises descriptive and philosophical natural history, 
physiology, geology, ana physical astronomy, together 
with oonorcte chemistry, both analytical and explana¬ 
tory. It also includes aoology, botany, descriptive 
astronomy, meteorology, mineralogy, and physical 
geography. Each of these divisions or physical science 
will be found explained in their respective places. 
Natural philosophers are not agreed with regard to 
the theoiy of matter. One set affirms that all bodies 
•re composed ofcontinnous matter, the different states 
of which are owing to the contending action of two 
opposite powers,—attraction and repulsion ; another 
aet maintains that matter is composed of minute par¬ 
ticles or atoms of unchangeable form; and that these 
primitive forms produce modifications of the natural 
powers. In the earliest periods, the Egyptians, the 
Chaldeans, and the Vhmnioians, were celebrated for their 
knowledge of mechanical, chemical, astronomical, and 
physical scienco. As a rule, however, the ancients wore 
wholly unacquainted with any science of natural in¬ 
vestigation that was based upon experience; hence, 
their philosophical speculations upon the world in 
general, and upon the nse and origin of all material 
objects, are nothing but confused conjectures, and 
possessed of littlo value. Among tho Greeks, Thales, 
the founder of the Ionic school, was tho first who 
separated natural philosophy from mythology; but 
tlie later Greek philosophers retarded the progress of 
scienco by indulging in metaphysical speculations. 
This is apparent in the works of I'lato and Aristotle, 
though the writings of the latter are not so faulty m 
this respect as those of the former. The works of 
Theophrastus, Hippocrates, and Aristotle show that 
the Greeks, notwithstanding their metaphysical bent 
of mind, did uot neglect observation. Tho poem ol 
Lucretius, “Do Reruin Natura," the •'Quoestioncs 
Natnroles" of Seneca, and the “ JTistoria N'aturalia " 
of Pliny, are tho most celebrated works oil pliysicul 
science among the Romans. In the Middle Ages, the 
natural sciences remained in darkness, partly because 
the human mind was directed in other channels, and 
partly because the Aristotelian philosophy was held in 
such high esteem, that all inquiries and progress were 
alike checked. Galileo was the first to enter the path 
of practical experiment, and Huron aboard that there 
was no other road that would lead to a knowledge of 
the laws of nature. During the period of (lie dark 
ages, natural scienco was not entirely neglected by the 
Arabs. After tho discovery of the laws of tins full of 
heavy bodies, and of the pendulum by Gulden, the 
barometer was invented liy Torricelli; Kepler ex¬ 
plained the luws of the motions of tho planets, and 
laid tho foundation of optics; and Guericke invented 


the air-pump. While Descartes was trying to demo¬ 
lish tho physics of the schools, natural scienco was 
being successfully studied by Hoyle and Hooke in 
England; by Borelli and Grimaldi in Italy; and by 
Pascal, Manotte, and Picard in France. At the same 
period were founded the Royal Society in London, the 
Academy of Sciences iu Pans, and the Aecademia del 
Cimento in Florence. These institutions materially 
advanced the progress of physical science. Lastly 
appeared Sir Isaac Newton, tho founder of modern 
natural philosophy. Since that time, physicB have 
advanced rapidly and brilliantly. In quick succession 
came the improvements in the thermometer, the dis¬ 
covery of the gases, and the discoveries in electricity 
and galvanism, Lavoisier's substitution of oxygen for 
the phlogiston of Stahl, the redaction of the' alkalies 
and earths, tho discovery of chlorine and iodiue, the 
polarization of light, Ac.; each of which subjects are 
treated of separately in other parts of this work. The 
great increase of institutions and societies established 
lor the purpose of promoting the prosecution of sci¬ 
ence and the diffusion of philosophical information, 
daring the last and presentcenturies, hoe been astnbing 
feature, equally demonstrative of a taste for the ex¬ 
tended diffusion of natural science, and efficacious 


towards its- farther progress.— Rtf. Playfair's Oitier- 
tation on tho Progrut of Mathematical and Phytieal 
Scienco sines' tho Revival tf Lottero, in the Encyclo¬ 
pedia Sntannica ; Herschel's Preliminary IHtcourte 
on the Study of Natural Philotophy ; Johann Mueller’s 
PHnciplet ’ of Pkytiet and Meteorology} and Baden 
Powell's SUtory of Natural Philotophy, 
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Physiology 

Pnvaioowoinr, phia-e-on'-o-me (Or. phueioynonunia, 
from pA««is, .nature, and gnomon, a rule or measure), 
is the art of determining the inward character of an 
individual from his countenance. That the mental 
character of an individual tends to stamp itself upon 
the oounteuance there can be little doubt; though it 
is very difficult, or perhaps impossible, to lay down 
say fixed rules upon the subject. In the ordinary 
business of life, alt men are more or less influenced by 
the belief that the character and disposition of a person 
may, in some measure, be judged of by his physical 
appearance, and more particularly by his features; 
and none have more confidence in thu way of judg¬ 
ing than those who have most frequent occasion to aet 
upon it. Young children are also striking physiogno¬ 
mists, and it is very remarkable how very early they 
manifest likings and disliking* to individuals, judging 
intuitively, os they must do, from their appearance aua 
manner. Certain feelings and passions of the mind 
manifest themselves by certain expressions of tho face; 
and as these come to bo frequently indulged in, they 
come to givo a permanent east to tho conntenauee. 
Where these passions are of a bod or gross nature, 
most people endeavour to conceal thorn ; aud hence 
the difficulty of laying down rules that will apply to 
every cane. Sumo persons, too, may receive a peculiar 
expression of coutilenanro from thoir parents, or they 
may unconsciously acquire it from the imitation of 
others; nil of which causes tend to interfere with all 
attempts to ruiae physiognomy to the rank of a selenoe. 
“ Every one," snyB Addison, ” naturally forms to him¬ 
self the character or fortune of a stranger from the 
features and lineaments or his face. We are no sooner 
presented to any one wo never saw before, but we are 
immediately struck with the idea of a proud, a re¬ 
served, an affable, or a good-natured man, ana upon 
our first goiug into a company of strangers oar benevo¬ 
lence or s version, nwe or contempt, rise naturally to¬ 
wards several particular persons before wo have heard 
them speak a single word, orsomuoh as know who 
they are." 41 With submission, I think we may be 
better known by our looks than by mir words, and that 
a man's speoeh is much more easily disguised than bis 
countenance." The great writer on this subject is 
Laval cr, to whoso curious and interesting work we 
would refer those who wish for furthor information on 
this subject. 

1'uvhior.onT, phiz-r-al'-o-je fGr. phmit, nature, and 
login, discourse), is literally 'be doctrine or uoienoo 
of nuturn, comprehending a knowledge of idl tho phy¬ 
sical niid.Tiaturul sciences; and this was tho meaning 
which it originally boro. But as these, in course or 
lime, came to bo more particularly studied, they re¬ 
ceived distinct names, as natural philosophy, chemistry, 
astronomy, zoology, geology, Ac. To the soience which 
treats of ihe functions of living beings the term physi¬ 
ology is still applied, though its meaning is becoming 
more and more restricted as its various branches be¬ 
come better defined. It is divided into animal, or com¬ 
parative physiology, which treats of animals, and hu¬ 
man physiology, winch deals witli man. By physiology, 
as at present used, is generally understood a knowiedgo 
of vital actions in a state of health, as distinguished 
from pathology, which is a knowledge of the same func¬ 
tions when diseased. It is, indeed, impossible to lay 
down exaotly the boundaries which separate health 
from disease; for we even find that wbxt is health to 
one man may lie disease to another; yet the general 
features are sufficiently marked. Physiology, then, is 
generally considered to embrace a description of the 
various vital functions of the parts composing the 
human body, as well as the more Intimate structure of 
the parts themselves; the relations of these parts to 
each other being referred to descriptive anatomy, and 
their chemical composition to animal chemistry. The 
modern science of histology deals with the elementary 
textures of the human body and their several faootions, 
and is the recognised basis of physiological knowledge. 
The ultimate or elementary tisanes are arranged as—(1) 
molecule-tissues, (2) cell-tissues, (3) fibre-tissues, ana 
(4) tube-tissues. Holenlw we minute bod is#, pre¬ 
senting to the microscope the appearance of minute 
dots or points. All fluids ont of which the higher tissues 
are formed we rich in molecules. When we examine 
living structures under high magnifying power*, aume- 
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rout tissue*, but especially the fluids, are seen to'con¬ 
tain multitudes of minute resides or shut sms, termed 
cells, which vary greatly in shape, size, and function, 
and arc distinguished into permanent cells and cells of 
transition. Ceils undergo a variety of changes; some¬ 
times they gradually dissolve and perish, or die cell- 
wall bursts and liberates its fluid contents; and they 
unite m various ways to form complex tissues. A fibre 
is u solid elongated body like a thread, varying in 
thickness from rglati to inn of an inch. Tlio func¬ 
tions of the fibrous tissues are mpnilbld; the most im¬ 
portant, however, is that of contractility. The tubular 
tissues are distinguished from fibres by being composed 
Of distinot walls, with contents, as in the nerve-tubes, 
and the blood-tubes or capillaries. These arc the 
four great elementary tissues of living beings, on which 
depend the vital endowments of growth, contractility, 
and sensibility. Organized beings present us with only 
twenty of the sixty-two elementary substances known 
in chemistry ; and of these tlio principal are oxygon, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, the others being found 
only in small quantities and in particular tissues. The 
cbemieul principles that are to be found more or less 
associated together in evory texture und ilnid of living 
beings, some prevailing in one, others in another, are 
f 11 the albuminous, (it) tlio latty, (3) the pigmentary, 
(4) the mineral principles. The albuminous prin¬ 
ciples consist of albumen, flbritie, and caserne. Tatty 
matter consists of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen m 
various proportions. The pigmentary principles give 
colour to the various textures, mid ere evidently allied 
to oily constituents of living hongs. Ot mineral prin¬ 
ciples the most important are carbonate and phosphate 
of lime. The various functions of the more complex 
organs of the human body are distinguished as thono 
of nutrition, innervation, and reproduction. The 
function of nutrition consists of live stages,—(1) the 
introduction into the stomach aud intestinal canid 
of appropriate aliment ; (2) tlio formation there¬ 
from of a nutritive principle, ihn blood; (D) the 
transformation of the nutritive qualities of the blond 
iuto the tissues; (1) the rcabsorption of the trans¬ 
formed tissues into the blood; (.">) the excretion of the 
various effete matters front the body. The subject of 
appropriate alimentary matters is treated under the 
head of Food AND Drink. The digestive processes, 
—including mastioatiou, or the chewing of the food; 
insalivation, the mixing it with saliva; deglutition, or 
the swallowing of it; chymiUeution, or the action 
of the stomach; chylificatum, or the actual of the 
intestines: aud the absorption of the chyle,—arc 
treated or under the head of Diqestion. The chyle 
in the intestines is taken up by tbo lueteals, and by 
them conveyed to the mesenteric glands, where it is 
supposed to undergo some change. From thence it 
makes its way to the right side of the aorta, in the 
lumbar region, where it is finally discharged into an 
elongated ponoh, called the reccptaculum cliyli. From 
this pouch the thoracic duct conveys the chyle up¬ 
wards to the left side of the neck, where it is poured 
into the left subclavian vein, at its junction with the 
internal jugular;-and, being thus mixed will^ venous 
blood, is carried to the lungs, and there converted into 
arterial blood. The circulation is carried on by means 
of the heart, arteries, veins, aud capillaries. The 
blood is propelled by the heart through the arteries to 
all parts of tlio body; and from the extremities of the 
arteries it is taken by the capillaries to the extremities 
of the veins, by means of which it is again conveyed 
to the heart. (See Circulation.) The impure blood 
returned by the veins to the heart is by it propelled 
into the lungs, where it is purified by being exposed to 
the action of the air, and again conveyed to the heart 
for circulation through the body. The lungs are so 
constructed as to expose a large surface, covered with 
capillary bloodvessels, to the action of the atmosphere. 
(See Brsmbation.) Wo thus see how nutritive mat¬ 
ter is converted into blood, sad how tho blood circu¬ 
lates through all parts of the body. It is from the 
blood that all the different tissues derive their nourish¬ 
ment. each possessing a vital property of attraction 
and selection, whereby tho necessary materials are 
drawn through tho delicate membranous walls of the 
capillaries, and converted into tissues. Hence a suffi¬ 
cient supply jf nutritious blood is necessary to health, 
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depending, as it does, upon the various proosates of 
digestion, circulation, respiration, Ac.; and also a 
healthy stats of tbs parts to bs nourished, so as to bo 
able to attract and select tbs proper materials, A 
healthy state of the nervous system is also necessary, 
for on this, too, the various functions of the body de¬ 
pend. While the blood is constantly supplying matter 
to build up the various tissues, it is also at the some 
time receiving from these tissues the matter which has 
fulfilled its appointed functions. The new material 
tabes exactly the place of the old, to that the general 
configuration of the body is preserved. The blood is 
thus a wonderfully complex fluid, made up partly of 
organio materials derived from the alimentary canal, 
und partly of organic materials derived from tho tis¬ 
sues. (See Blood.} The latter are carried to various 
excretory organs, where they arc separated aud dis¬ 
charged; ua by the intestines, kidneys, skin, lungs, 
and liver. The function of innervation is dependent 
on tho hraiu, spinal cord, and nerves. (See Basra, 
Nervous Hybtesi, SrZMAL Cord.) The third and last 
of these fuuetious is that of reproduction, a subject of 
much interest, but comparatively little understood. 
It is said that the hiiniun imtus passes through various 
stages of growth resembling m turn tho different 
interior beings oi ? suiniat scale; at first a zoophyte, 
then a nioUusk, . n a worm, a fish, a reptile; and 
so on. Borne, however, regard this theory os being 
more fanciful than reul, and founded merely upon 
loose analogies.—lief. Encyclopedia lirilanmcti; Car* 
p('liter's Human I’hyeioloqy. 

I’ii vHOSTiOMA, (Or.plena, a bladder, 

and ehijiaa, a stigma), in But., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Lei/ammont. Tho species J‘. rruentuwm produces 
the Cslubur ordeal-bean, so called from being used 
as a poisonous ordeal, to determine the guilt or 
innocence of accused persons. Taken internally, tho 
beaus, unless rejected by vomiting, produce fatal 
puralysis. It has recently been ascertained that tliw 
extract of the beua possesses a most extraordinary 
power over the iris, causing contraction of the pupil 
to such an extent that the aperture beoomos com* 
pletely obliterated. Its effect is, therefore, exactly 
contrary to that produced by belladonna. It will 
doubtless prove a valuable agent for the treatment of 
some diseases of the eve. 

PuvTKLBFiiAS, jl-tei-c-fae, in Bot., a gen. of palms. 
The hard ulbumon of the seed of P. tancrocarpa con* 
stitutes the vegetable ivory of commerce; it is exten* 
sively used by turners. The fruit which contains the 
soed presents some resemblance to a negro's head. It 
is ho named from two tiroek words, — phutan, a plant, 
and elephat, elephant, because it affords a milk which 
hardens into a substanco like ivory. 

Buttock rue, fl'-to-kreen, in Hot., a gen. of the 
nat. ord. Arfocarpaceic. Tho speoiea are termed water* 
vines, on account of the large quantity of watery 
jmeo they yield when wounded. By many botanista 
this genus is considered to constitute a distinct nat. 
ord. called Phytoerenaeea. The plants are climbing 
shrubs, natives of the West Indies, with dichlamy* 
denus unisexual flowers, and seeds with a large quan¬ 
tity of albumen. 

Bhytolaccacrzs, jf-to-hllc-kui'-ee-e (Or. photon, a 
plant, and lukha, gum-laa), in Bot„ the Phytolacca 
lam., a nat. ord. of liuotyledonee, sub-class Jfo* 
nochlumydeat. Herbs or udder-shrubs. Leaves al¬ 
ternate, entire, exatipulate. Flowers perfect, race¬ 
mose. Calyx 4—5-parted. Stamens nearly or quite 
hrpogy nous, either equal in number to the divisions of 
the calyx, and alternate with them, or more numerous; 
anthers 2-celled. Ovary superior, composed of two«r 
more carpels; styles and stigmas distinot and equal in 
number to the carpels. Fruit dry or suoculent, each 
oarpel of which it is composed containing 1 ascending 
seed: embryo curved round mealy albumen, with 
radicle next the hilum. The plants of this order are 
natives principally of America, India, and Afrioa.- The 
most noteworthy of them it Phytolacca decandra, com¬ 
monly oalled poke, or pecan, in North America. Its 
roots are emetie and purgative. Its ripe berries have 
been used medicinally in ehronie rheumatism ana 
syphilitic affections. Its young shoots are sometimes 
boiled and eaten as asparagus by the American. 

Fla Maxis (Let., pious mother), in Anal., it the 
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Pianoforte 


Mine given to tho innermost of the three investing 
membranes of the brain. {Set Bjuxit.) 

Pxawovoutb, pe-dH'-e-for'Ue (Dak), • musical 
stringed instrument, so oalled from its poraeaainz 
equal facilities for the production of soft and 
fowl sounds. Its tones are elioited by means 
of~ small hammers made to act upon tightly- 
stretohed elastic strings by striking correspond¬ 
ing keys in the finger-board. It is superior to 
all others in tone, sweetness, and variety, and, 
although of comparatively modern invention, it is the 
most popular instrument of the present day. No 
drawing-room is oonsidered perfect without a piano¬ 
forte, and there sto few ladies of even moderate edu¬ 
cation who cannot perform on it. Its origin may be 
trooed to a very narlr period. InstriimeutB upon a 
somewhat similar principle were known before the 16th 
century. The first of which wo have nny account 
was the dulcimer, consisting of a small her strung 
with brass and steel wires, and played with little 
wooden rods or hammers. Out of this arose the 
clavichord, which was followed by the virginal, so 
named in compliment to Queen Elizabeth, who is said 
to have been very partial to it. Next csiue the harp¬ 
sichord, of similar form to the modern grand pi.mo, 
being literally a horizontal harp played liy keys, with 
jacks and quills, and which merits some veneration 
when we remember thot many of the greatest works 
of llandel, llaydn. Mozart, Scarlatti, Ac., were de¬ 
veloped upon it. Thus, the instrument gradually pro. 
greased; but it was not until 1710 tlint the pianoforte 
par excellence was invented. About this time, how¬ 
ever, a Parisian manufacturer, named Manns, pre¬ 
sented a harpsichord in which hammers hucl been 
substituted tor the old plectrums or quills, to thn 
Academic des Sciences at Pans. This was a very 
great step in tlio right direction, nnd so ent irely alt ei etl 
the quality and tone aa to make it an entirely new in¬ 
strument; in fact, the embryo, so to speak, of the 
pisno. Tliis improvement was afterwnrds greatly ad¬ 
vanced by a Florentine named Christofah; and his 
instrument was the first to receive the modern name. 
During thn following half-century little notice seems 
to have been taken of tlio new'instrument. About 
1760, however, two manufactories were established; 
one in London by Zunipe, nnd the other by bilhcr- 
man, in Germany. Doth were successful, but that 
of Zumpe pre-eminently so. Shortly after, M. Sebas¬ 
tian Erard commenced the manufacture of piano¬ 
fortes in France, and it is to him that we are indebted 
for many of the most important improvements in the 
instrument. At the commencement of the present 
century, pianoforte-makers were multiplying rapidly 
all over Europe; the firms of Zumpe, Kirkriiuu, 
Longman, the predecessors of Collard & Collard, 
Broidrip, Broadwood, Erafd, and Clemcnti, were now 
flourishing. Every year important improvements 
were being made in the instrument. In ldtlil, Sebas¬ 
tian Eraru invented the upward bearing of the strings, 
and in 1821 his nephew, Pierre Erard, produced his 
first repetition action. These were followed, in 1824, 
by a complete method or metal bracing for the grand 
piano; and in 1827 ho brought out a new repetition 
action. At the same time great progress was made by 
Broadwood, Collard, E.irkman, and a few other makers; 
every effort was made to perfect the instrument; its 
popularity was increasing every day; patents were 
being continually taken out for new improvements. 
The upright piano was invented by an Englishman 
named Hancock, who also produced several others; 
as the organized pianoforte, the portable grand, Ac. 
The upright instrument was afterwards improved by 
Southwell, an Irishman, who gave it the mime of 
cabinet pianoforte. The unions pianoforte was next 
introduced by Messrs. IVilkinson & Wornuni. This 
instrument, although suited to the taste of the day, 
did not content its inventor, Mr. Wornum, who soon 
after produced the piccolo, which, in a short time, ex¬ 
ceeded all its predecessors in popularity. The compass 
of the pianoforte at this period was very limited, being 
only five octave*, from F below the lowest note on the 
violoncello to F in alt.; it soon, however, was extended 
to C above, and then to F, still higher, making six 
octaves; thus the key-hoard has been gradually ex¬ 
tended until, at the present day. many instruments 
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have a compass of seven, while some possess as many 
as eight octaves. During the first psrt of the present 
century, two systems prevailed with regard to the 
manufacture of the grand piano. The older one, 
called the English system, followed by the Loudon 
makers, and the newer one of the Germans, termed 
the Vienna ayatem. The difference which existed be¬ 
tween these two methods consisted chiefly in the aetion ; 
tbit of the London makers giving a more powerful blow 
and producing a fuller tone; while that or the Germans, 
by its lightness of touch, gave far greater facilities 
of expression. At tins present day, however, wo have 
an action, the invention of Hebastian Erard, which 
combines the advantages of both systems. The grand 
pianoforte was first brought before the publiu as a 
conuert instrument in 1762, by dementi, who played 
on one of llroadwood’s at the Pantheon, in Oxford 
Street, in that year. One of the greatest of modern 
improvements in the pianoforte was the introduction 
of pedals, by moans of which Hie rich and lengthened 
tones, before possessed by the violin alone, may be 
produced. Many foreign instruments have several 
pedals; hut those of English manufacture seldom or 
ever have more than two ; the one for piano, and the 
other for forte effects. Besides those we have men¬ 
tioned, many oilier kinds of pianofortes have beta 
invented; us, for mstunee, Mr. Kiley's transposing 
instrument, Mr. Ivirkiuuii's octave tiring, Mr. John 
Trotter's alternated key-board, Ilo. ; till of which, 
though very ingenious, have given way to other*, and 
are almost entirely unknown to the present generation 
ol musical people. During the last hundred years, 
the inanufscluro of pianofortes has been carried ou to 
an immense extent in all parts of Europe. In 1851 
the number of instruments manufactured annually in 
the United Kingdom was estimated at 28,000. Be¬ 
tween tbe ycurH 1771 and 1861, Messrs. Broadwood 
made 102,750. Of these, 00,882 were constructed 
between 1624 and 1850, making an anuual average for 
flint, period of about 2,230. From 1831 to 1861, Messrs. 
Collard sold 32,Ou<* instruments, or per annum. 
Now, if we estimate the annual business of these two 
firms ulone at 4,000 instruments, and at the average 
price of 00 guineas, which must lie much below the 
mark, it gives tbe enormous gross return of upwards 
of a quarter of a million. Therefore, as the estimated 
number sold nnutiully is about 23,000, we may not 
unreasonably fix the gross returns of this branch of 
manufacture at considerably above a million sterling. 
Although we are indebted to the Germans for intro- 
J duciug tlm art of liarpshiitord-tnaking, it is in this 
country tlmt most of those improvements which have 
produced the modern pianoforte have had birth; and 
England, lit a very early period, surpassed all other 
countries in tlii-; brunch of manufacture, and baa 
maintained her firc-cnunencn ever since. Tlio Great 
Exhibition of lntJ2 showed that groat progress baa 
been made since 1861, not only in the touch and con¬ 
struction, but in beauty of the exterior. Tho moat 
important exhibitors were Messrs. Broadwood A Co,, 
Itopkmson & Co., Collard & Co., Kirkman & Oo., 
Oetzmun & Co., Wornum & Co. Some excellent 
specimens were exhibited by these firms, Messrs, 
Broadwood adding to their collection a aeries of mo¬ 
dels illustrative of the construction of their granda, 
us well as four grand concert pianofortes, which show 
all the newest inventions, uud for softness of tone and 
durability excelled all others in tho building. Mr.Wor- 
num, besides several specimens of grands and Cottages 
in walnut, exhibited a new instrument, which be called 
a “ folding piano,” being, in fact, a small square piano, 
without legs, supported won pivots, between two up¬ 
rights ; so that, when required for use, it cm be placed 
horizontally, and, when done with, turned into a ver¬ 
tical position.— lie/. Dr. Rimbault’s l'ianqforte, iti 
Origin and Conti ruction ; M. Tulberg's Remarkt on tho 
Viam/orte, published in tho Jury Report * of the Great 
Exhibition of 1861; the £ngluh Cyclopaedia ; the 
Eneyclopttdta Rritanniea. 

Piassava. (See LxoromisiA.) 

I’icoTRxa. (Set Diasthub.) 

Ficbauma, or I'm has a, pi-krat'-md, pi-e-re'- n& (Gr. 
pikrot, bitter), in Bot., a gen. of tho nat. ord. Simaru- 
bacea. The speeies P. exctlta, a native of Jamaica, 
yields the officinal queuria-wood of the Materia Medic*. 
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Pietists 


It it much used as a tonic, febrifuge, and stomaohic. 
It it laid to bo largely employed by dishonest brewers 
aa a substitute for bops. The large quantity annually 
imported into this country cannot well be accounted 
for, unless we accept the statement of certain chemists, 
that most of it it consumed by bitter-ale drinkers. 
Oops formed of qnassia-wood are used to impart 
agreeable bitter to liquids which have been allowed to 
remain in them for some time. An infusion of quassia, 
sweetened with sugar, is much used us a fly-poisou. 
The aotive properties of quassia-wood are due chiefly 
to the presence of an intensely bitter crystalline sub¬ 
stance called quattin. In Jamaica, thy plant is known 
as the bitter-ash or bitter-wood. (See QrABSis.) 

PnmSTB, pi’-e-iMt (Lat. jiietue, piety), wbs the 
name given to certain reformers that arose in the 
Lutheran churoh in Germany, towards the end of 
the 17th century, and occasioned great dissensions 
in that body. They did not separate themselves from 
the Church, but instituted meetings, and preached 
against the coldness and formality that wero then 
prevalent. After a time, the movement subsided ; but 
the term Pietist is still used m Germany contemp¬ 
tuously, in something the some way as Methodist is 
used here. 

Pjgkonb, pij'-une (Fr.), one of a nat. fam. of birds 
comprising the pigeons, doves, and turtles. M uch doubt 
Moms to prevail us to the proper pluoo of the pigeons 
in the system ; some ornithologists having placed them 
among the Ime.noret, or perohiug birds, and others 
among the liaavrts , or gallinaceous birds: whilst, 
others again group them as a separate order between 
the two. Their food, habits, internal economy, and 
the formation of their bills, idenlily them with the 
Stuart*} while, on the other hand, tlio characters 
which bring them near the lneeaturea— their divided 
tees and comparatively short legs—are weakened by 
the resemblance which those members bear to the same 
parts of the contiguous order in I heir general structure. 
The distribution of the family is very extensive, llie 
family ooourring almost everywhere" except within 
the frigid cones. The species are most abundant in 
southern Asia and the great Indian archipelago. Its 
geneyaleharacteristios are,—bill moderate, compressed, 
covered at the base of the upper inaudible with a soft 
skin, in which the nostrils uro pierced, and more or 
less carved at the point; feet with t iirce divided tries 
la front and one behind. One part of the internal 
organisation of the pigeon is worthy of special notice. 
The erop, in the state which is adapted for ordinary 
digestion, is thin and membranous, and the internal 
surface smooth; but by the time the young are about 
to bo hatched, the whole, except that part which lies 
on the trachea, becomes thicker and puts on a glan¬ 
dular appearance, having its internal surface very 
irregular. In this organ it is that the food is elabo¬ 
rated bv tbe parents before it. is conveyed to the young: 
for a milky fluid of a greyish colour is secreted and 
poured into the crop among the gruiu ami seeds under¬ 
going digestion, and a quality of food suited to the 
nestling is thns produced. The fluid coagulates with 
adds and forms ourd; and the apparatus forms 
amongst bird* the nearest approach to the mammae of 
warm-blooded animals. The number of vertebra) 
amounts to 13 cervical, 7 dorsal, 13 sacrnl, and 7 
caudal =40. The sternum is narrow, with a deep keel, 
the inferior border convex, and the anterior one 
ourved forwards, thin, and trenchant; the manubrial 
process is strong and bifurcated, the costal processes 
short. The posterior margin is deft by two Assures on 
either side of the mesisl plane, the lateral and superior 
fissures being the deepest; the mesial ones are occa¬ 
sionally converted into a foramen. Tbe costal surface 
of tile lateral margin is, m in the gallinaceous birds, 
of very little extent. The domestic pigeon is snp- 
posed to be derivod from tbe onto* or stock-dove, 
end has I men the companion of men from e very 
early period, the ancient Greeks having been well 
acquainted with them; whilst the breeaingof them 
amongst the Homans was quite a science. The same 
attention to them has been given by modem nations, 
and the adept* in the art of breeding them pretend 
that tlio almost innumerable varieties may be bred to 
a feather. The names bestowed on those varieties are 
i indicative of their peculiarities; aa timilm, cropper*. 


Pigs 


runt*, carrier*, Ac. In their wild state, pigeons—then 
colled in .England wood-pigeon#—live on nigh trees, 
sometimes in flocks. They feed on seed, though some¬ 
times on frnit, retaining their food in the crop for 
some time. Tbe greater proportion of the species 
build on elevated situations, forming a loose nest of 
small twigs, and wide enough to oontam both sexes; the 
female lays two eggs several times a year. They pair for 
life, though they assemble in flooks. They have no song, 
their note being a simple cooing. The prevailing colour 
of the pigeon is bluish-grer, of various intensities 
and shades, frequently embellished upon the neck with 
feathers having a metallio lustre and peculiar form, 
und which exhibit various tints of colour according to 
tbe light in which they are viewed. Theirflesh is sapid 
andnutritinua, being of a warm and invigorating nature. 
Their flight is powerful, very rapid, and can be long 
sustained; and many species are in tbe habit of making 
distant periodical migrations. The numerous varieties 
of the pigeon existing in England are supposed by the 
best authorities to have originated, not from any cross 
of the common pigeon with other species, but from a 
few accidental varieties of the common pigeon; such 
accidental varieties as have oocaaionully occurred hav¬ 
ing been separated from tbe parent stock, subjected to 
captivity and domestication, and assorted and paired 
together as f >cy or caprice suggested. Our limit! 
will not perr ' ns to describe them fully. The c«r> 
rirr, howevei, deserves notice, if it were only for the 
fact that it m 
honourably 
noticed by 
some or the 
most tumems 
writers of 
classical anti¬ 
quity. Ana¬ 
creon, the 

great, Greek 
1) ric poet, has 
meut loncd it 
as tbe bearer 
of epistles; 

Pliny, tbe fa¬ 
mous Homan 
naturalist, 

speaks of the communication kept up between Hirtios 
uud Decimue Brutus at tbe siege of Mutina (Modena); 
and there is reoorded an instance of their having been 
employed during tbe crusade of St. Louis. It was at a 
very early period employed in this country as a con¬ 
veyor of messages. Another prominent speoies of 





oAmuse ricsoir. 


pigeon is the powenoer-pigeou, a native of North Ame¬ 
rica, over nearly the whole of which immense conti¬ 
nent it occasionally rambles, the country to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains only excepted, it arrives in the 
fur countries in the latter end of May and departs in 
October. It annnslly attains the Bixty-second degree 
of latitude in the warmer central districts, but reaches 
the flfty-cightb parallel, on the coast of Hudson’s Bay, 
in very fine summers only. They migrate in huge 
flocks, which have sometimes been known to be con¬ 
siderably over two hundred miles in length, and to 
eonsiat of two thousand millions of pigeons. Their 
roosting-plscos are alw ays in the woods; and when they 
have frequented one of these planes for some time, the 
appearance it exhibits is surprising. The ground is 
covered, tothedepthofseveralinches, with their dung; 
all ihe tender grass and underwood is destroyed; the 
surfaoe is strewed with large limbs of trees broken 
down by the weight of the birds collecting one above 
another; and the trees themselves are killed through 
an extent of thousands of acres as completely as if 
they had been’oat down by an axe. The marks of their 
Desolation remain for many years on the spot, and long 
after they have departed scarcely a vegetable makes its 
appearance. 

Pigment, pig'-ment (Lat. pigmenium),in Anat., is s 
name given to the mucous substance which covers tbe 
surface of the iris, and gives it Its beautiful variety of 
colours; also the black or brownish mucus which oover* 
the anterior surface of the ohoroid membrane contigu¬ 
ous to the retina and the interior surface of tbe ciliary 
processes. (Acs Era.) 

Pies, pig*, the young of swine. Under the article 
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Hoo, the distinctive feature# of this pachydermatous 
family mil bo found dotoribod. For its sise, the pig 
fa one of the most useful animals in creation, as nearly 
the whole of its body is used for food, and there it no 
part of it which oannot be turned to account. Its 
fat is made into lard, which it not only used by house¬ 
keepers, confectioners, &c., but alao largely in medi¬ 
cine. The flesh is eaten both fresh and salted. The 
Ain, when not eaten with the flesh, is tanned for 
saddle-seats, shoes, pocket-book covers, &c. The 
bladders are prepared as ox-bladdera. The bristles 
are used for making brushes. The abdominal fat, the 
blood, and even the intestines, are used for food. 
Lastly, the pig multiplies its species in a degree pro¬ 
portional to its usefulness. The principal breeds of 
English pigs have been generally named from the 
counties or localities where they have for the most 
part been reared. Those approved on acoount of their 
superior size, and consequently reared for the purpose 
of making bacon, are the Ilerks, Hants, Hereford, 
Salop, Norfolk, and Chester breeds. The breed best 
adapted for table pork is the small white Chinese. 
Particular breeds are, however, preferred by different 
individuals. 

1'lKK, pike (Eton Lunin *).—The generic characters 
of this (lab are,—head depressed, large, oblong, blunt; 
jaws, palatine bones, and vumer, furnished with teeth 
of various sizes; body elongated, rounded on the 
hack j sides compressed, covered with scales; dorsal 
flu placed very far back over tlm anal iln. It is a well- 

known inhabit- 

t;// 



tub nnt. 


ant of I hepriD- 
ri pal rivers and 
lakes of Eu¬ 
rope, and has 
long been com¬ 
mon in many 
of the rivers, 
and almost nil 
the lakes und 
urn a men tul 
waters ofGreut. 
Itri tain,where, 
in the Middle 
Ages, it was held in high estimation; its value m the 
13tb century, for iustaucc, being estimated at ten 
times that of the best turbot or cod. The pike is 
strong, florce, and aotive • swims rapidly, and occa¬ 
sionally darts along with the rapidity of lightning. 
The spawn is deposited among weeds early in April; 
and at this season the spawning fish is found iu narrow 
creeks and ditches connected with the larger wntera 
they at other times inhabit. The yonng are said to 
Teach the length of eight to ten inches the first year; 
twelve to fourteen the second; eighteen to twenty 
inches the third; and there are proofs on record that 
from this last sise the pike, if well supplied witli food, 
■will grow at the rate of four pounds' weight a year for 
six or seven successive years. One of the chief cha¬ 
racteristics of the pike is iu extraordinary voracity ; 
anecdotes respecting which are almost innumerable. 
In default of a sufficient number of other Ashes to 
satisfy them, they will seize upon moor-bens, ducks, 
and, indeed, any animals of small size, whether alive 
or dead; and it is by no means unusual for them to 
destroy themselves by endeavouring to swallow prey 
too large for tbeir throats. They are also remarkable 
for their length of life and the great size they fre¬ 
quently attain. They are known to attain, iu some 
instances, the age of a hundred years; and pike of 
sixty or seventy pounds’ weight, although not common, 
are by no means extraordinary. The flesh of the pifce 
is of good quality; and those of the Medway, when 
feeding on the smelt, acquire excellent condition, with 
peculiarly flue flavour. Among the various localities 
in England famous for the quality as well as the quan¬ 
tity of their pike, are Horses Mere and Heigham 
Sounds, two large pieces of water in the county of 
Norfolk, a few miles north of Yarmouth. The colour 
«f the head and upper part of the back of the pike is 
dusky olive-brown, becoming lighter, and mottled with 
green and yellow, on the sides, passing into silvery 
white on the belly; pectoral end ventral fine pale 
brown: dorsal and caudal fins darker brown, mottled 
with white, yellow, green. 
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Ptixiuxo, e U'-ttiard [Clupea KklMsi), ie the 
name of a fish belonging to the family of the 
CUtpeiJ, s, and much resembling the herring. It is 
about nine inohes in length, with lardb scales; the 
hock is bluish, and the sidee and belly silvery j the 
head is compressed, and the mouth without teeth. 
The upper angle of oooh of the gills is marked with a 
large black spot. The length of the head is to the 
whole leugth of the body os one to five, the depth of 
the body equal to the length of the head; the trana- 
verse thickness of tjie body cquul to half its depth. 
The older ualumlists considered the pilchard, like the 
herring, as a visitor from n distant region, and assigned 
to it the same place of resort as that fish; but to this 
it is objected that tho pilchard is never seen in the 
Northern Ocean ; and that, though they frequent the 
French coaats and are seen on those of Spain, they 
appear on neither in considerable numbers or with 
much regularity. On the coast of Cornwall they are 
found through all the seasons of the year t but » 
Junuury they beep near the bottom, and, although in 
March they sometimes assemble iu great numbers, it 
is not until July that they regularly and permanently 
congregate. The season mid the situation for spawn¬ 
ing, and tho choice of food, are doubtless the chief 
causes which influence tho motions of the great bodies 
of these fleh ; and when these are thoroughly known, 
tho variations winch have been noticed In the out ions 
of the pilchard will probably no longer lie a mystery. 
The pilchard feeds with voracity on small orustaceous 
animals, nud especially on a minute species of altrimp, 
not larger than a Oca, It is probable, also, that they 
devour tho roo of fish. When tho pilchards assemble 
oil' the Cornish and Devonshire coast, they resemble, 
snya Mr. Farrell, a mighty army, with its wings 
stretching parallel to thelund.and the whole composed 
of numberless smaller bodies, winch are perpetually 
joining together, shiiting their position, and separating 
again. There aro three stations assumed by this 
great body,—one to the eastward of the Lizard, the 
most eastern extremity reaching to the Start .Point 
in Devonshire; a second between the Lizard and 
the Lund's End; end a third on the north ooast at 
Cornwall, the chief station being about St. Irea. 
Sometimes one of these districts is full of flsli, whilst 
there aro none in the others; but towards tho end of 
the season they often move from one station to 
another. Tbeir subordinate motions are much regu¬ 
lated by the tide, against which they rarely go; and 
sometimes, after they have remained parallel to the 
coast for several weeks, at a distance of several leagues, 
a strong tide will bring them close to the shore. The 
fishery for pilchards, whieh commences In July, and 
continues until the abort days and stormy weather of 
the equinox rentier its prnseoution impracticable, ie 
carried on by drift- or driving-nets, and with seana ; 
the former consisting of a number of nets, commonly 
about twenty, each from eighteen to twenty fathoms 
long and seven fai horns deep, and sometimes reaching 
three-quarters of a mile. The fishery begins a little 
before sunset, and the nets are drawn in about two 
hours, to bo again shot os morning approaches, nil. 
chards entering the nets better at these seasons than 
at others. The number of fish token by a drift-boat 
varies exceedingly. From 6,000 to 10,000 is ooutldersd 
moderate; but the number often amounts to20,000. 
160,000 in considered a fair number for tho season's 
fishing. For the sean-fisbing three boats are provided,’ 
of which two ore about 40 feet long and 10 wide 
at the beam, with flat timbers and a sharp bow. Tht 
first ia termed the sean-boat, and is furnished with 
a seen 220 fathoms in length and 12 fathoms deep, 
which is buoyed along the head-rope with corks ana 
weighed down with leads. The seoend boot, called 
Ptbe volyer (e corruption, probably, of follower), has a 
scan from 100 to 120 fathoms in leogth, and 18 fathoms 
in depth in its deepest part, and termed the tuok- 
eean, differing from the stop-sean, as tlie former is 
called, as well iu shape as in dimensions, the middle 
being formed into a hollow or bunt. A third boat, 
called a lurker, is less then the others, end hie no 
■ean. The erew attending a sean consists of eighteen 
men and one or two boys. Seven of these ere assigned 
to each of the larger boats, and tho remaining four, 
including the master, to the lurker. This fishery com- 
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turn of Bridlington harbour. &lr. Ewart, however, 
wm the first who brought this kind of piling into 
general notice; be took out • patent for bis invention 
in 1822. 

Piles. f*?r«H;sMOBitnorns.) 

I'llBBiiUOi, pil'-grin-atj (Lot. pereffrimtt, a 
stranger), is a journey taken lor the purpose of visit¬ 
ing holy places, or places hallowed by religious associ¬ 
ations. The custom of making pilgrimages appears to 
have originated very early, probably about the 3rd or 
early in thnttli century. Helena, Constantine's mother, 
we are told, proceeded on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
and built the church of the Holy Sepulchre; and to¬ 
wards the end of the 4th century the practice became 
common. In course of time it greatly increased, and 
other places besides Palestine became objects of pil¬ 
grimage ; as Home, Lorctto in Italv, and CompOBtclla 
in Spain. From the custom of celebrating festivals in 
honour of martyrs at their graves, many of these be¬ 
came noted places of pilgrimage. The pilgrim’s garb 


Dinners three weeks or a month after the drivers. Tbe 
three boats proceed m the afternoon to some sandy 
bay and cast anchor, waiting for the appearance of 
the fish. Whtm this is discovered, the liirker proceeds 
to the place to moke observations, ami when every¬ 
thing is favourable, a warp from the end of the sean is 
handed to tlio volyer, whose place it is to keep all 
taut, the lurkcr continuing on the fish to watch their 
motions, and to point to the senn-boat what is to be 
inclosed. The sean-boat is rowed by four men, the 
Other three being employed in throning the net. The 
sean at first forms a curved line*across the course of 
the fish; and,while the two larger boats are employed in 
uorping the cuds together, the lurker’s station is the 
opening, where, by duelling Ihe water, the fish are kept 
away from the only place of escape. When the Bran 
is closed, and tbe ends are laced together, if (ho body 
of fish be great, and Ihe sea or tide strong, the net is 
secured by heavy grapnels, which are attached to this 
head-ropes by hawsers. When the evening has closed 
in and the tide is low, the men proceed to take up j was n grey or brown gown and a broad-brimmed hut, 
the Osh. For this purpose, leaving the stup-sean ns . with a long stair, round at one end and pointed at the 
before, the volyer passes within it, anil Iny tho tuck- other, and his pouch was a hollowed gourd. The no- 
soati round it on tho inner sule; it ib then drawn! toriously disorderly and immoral conduct of the pil- 
together, so as gradually to contract the limits of the ’ gnms frequent)' called forth the animadversions of tho 
fish and raise them from the bottom, stones being re-; Church. The lenities that presented themselves to 
peatedly thrown into the water at tho part where 1 pilgrims to th Holy Land, after it had come into 
escape alone is practicable, until the fWi are supported > the hands of he Saracens, and tho cupidity of tho 
in the hollow or bunt of the scan. When brought to j rulers, led to tho Crusades. In lOdt, 7,000 pilgrims 
the surface, the voices of the men are lost, in the noise 1 accompanied Siegfried, archbishop of Meats, and other 
made by the fish us they heal the water. The seauers • tieritian and French bishops, on a pilgrimage to the 
fix themselves iu pairs on the gunwales of the limits,' Holy Land, ami of these only fi.OOO returned. l’il- 
with ilaskets to hide the (lsli on board. When Urn | grininges have long been encouraged and recommended 
quantity inclosed in the stop-scan is large, tho tnek- j by the Roman Cat In die Church, and have frequently 
senn is made to inclose no more than tho boats can , been enjoined by wav of penances. Since the jubilee 
carry, and a week may possibly elapse before the was instituted in 1.100, Rome, on such occasions, has 
whole of the capture is secured, part being taken up been much frequented by pilgrims. With tho Mo- 
overy night. As an object of adventure, the pilchard hannnedana, hIso, pilgrimages arc an important reh- 
flslierr is popular in Cornwall, and Ihe inlinbitiiiils urn: gtoua 'service; mid it is enjoined in tho Koran, on 
greatly benefited by it; but the pursuit of pilchards, every good Mussulman who possibly can, to make at 
is a species of lottery, sumo scans obtaining n con -1 least one pilgrimago to the totnb of the Prophet at 
sidernldo profit, whilst the greater part obtain no |Jdcera. There are other holy places, particularly m 
more than is eidticieut to defray their expenses. The i Persia, which annually attract immense orowds of pil- 
proflt of the men depends on the share of the fish, grinis. Tho Hindoos have, likewise, their places of 
which is divided into eight parts, of which tlio bout pilgrimage, the most celebrated of which is that of 
1ms one eighth part, the nets three, uml the men four. > Juggernaut; tho statue ot the idol being, at certain 
The boy that accompanies them is rewarded with the j periods, brought out mounted on an enormous oar, 
fish that may fall into the sea as tho nets are drawn I and dragged along amidst crowds of pilgrims who 
up; to secure which 1m is furnished with a bag-net at 1 resort hither on bucIi occasions from all parts of 
the end of a rod, termed n keep-net. The quantity of Hindustan. 

pilchards taken is sometimes enormous; 51,000 hogs- j 1 ’illoht, pit'-lv-re (Fr. pillorit), is a mode of public 
beads having been taken in one si«nn ; and 10,000 J pnnialimriit which 1ms been in use in mnet countries of 
hogsheads—U.'i.OOO.OOO fish—have been taken in one 1 Europe. The machine on which the offender was pil- 
port in a single day. ’i he average amount of the ex-. luried was of difirrent kinds. The most common form 
port of these fish from lingbtnd is about 20,000 hogs- ! in this country was a wooden frame or scram, raised 
beads. The term pilchard "is said to be derived from ! several feet front the ground, behind which tbe culprit 
ptttzer, a name by which tins ll.-li was known to some j (tend supported on a platform, his head and hands 
early northern continental writers, —Kef. Yarrcll’s • been thrust through holes in the screen so as to 
Iliitorg qflinfith FuAc*. j bn exposed in front. Thus, usually in the market- 

PlLB, pile, in Her., is one or the ordinaries repre- j place, the offenders were exposed to the outrages of the 
Renting tbe piles upon vvlucli bridges and other! mob, and were often in no small danger from the mis- 
huildings arc erected, in order to strengthen the foun-! si lea by which they were assailed. The pillory was 
dations. The pile, if borne plain, should contain one- 1 abolished by statute iu Britain in 1837, ana in Franco 
third part of tho chief iu breadth; but, when charged, I in 1832. 

tarn-thirds, tapering to a point like a wedge; it should j 1’ii.or, pi'-lof (Fr. pilofe), in nautical language, is tho 
issue from the chief with the point downwards, unless 'steersman or person on board a ship who has charge 
particularly noticed to the contrary, nmt it admits of! of the helm and the ship's course. In this country. 


no diminutive j for if three arc borne in tbe same shield ,' 
they retain the same name. 

Piles, in Mech., are beams of timber or stakes of 
wood driven firmly into tho ground for various pur¬ 
poses ; suoh as forming tbe foundation for buildings, 
piers of bridges, Ac. Piles may bo either round or 
square, and formed of any timber whioh is not likely 
to rot under water. They are generally mode of fir; 
but oak and elm are also largely employed. The end 
of the pile which enters the ground is pointed and shod 
with iron, while the top is bound with a strong iron 
hoop to prevent the wood from splitting under the 
violent blows required to drive it home. Amsterdam, 
nud some other cities, are entirely built upon piles. 
Foundations are never constructed with piles unless tbe 
ground is suspected of being unsound, or the weight 
to bo borne is exceedingly great. Piles of coat iron 
were first employed by Mr. Matthews in the forma- 
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however, the name is usually restricted to a person 
taken on board at a particular place for tbe purpose 
of conducting tho ship through an intricate channel, 
river, road, Ac., or into or out of port. The rules and 
regulations affecting pilots are numerous and com¬ 
plicated, so that we cannot enter upon them here, but 
must refer to M'Culloch’s “ Commercial Dictionary,’’ 
where they are given at some length, or tbe Merchant 
Shipping Act, 17 & 18 Viet. c. 104. Pilots require to be 
found properly qualified and licensed. After a pilot 
is taken on board, if the master is by law obliged to 
do so, the master has no longer anv command of tbe 
vessel till she is safe iu harbour, and the owners are not 
responsible for any loss or damage that may arise from 
her mismanagement, unless it appear to have arisen 
from the neglect or misconduct of the master or crew 
In obeying the orders of the pilot. There are, however, 
eases in which it is lawful, and even necessary, forth* 
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master to interfere with or supersede a pilot: in which 
eases, of course, the responsibility of the pilot ceases. 
Bat if it be optional for the master to take on board 
a pilot and be do ao, the pilot is regarded as tbe 
servant of the owners, who are responsible lor his 
condnot. If a pilot shall negligently lose a ship under 
his care snd be convicted, he shall be for ever incapa- 
citated from acting as a pilot. The rates payable for 
pilotage are fixed by act of parliament, 

PnrgXTO. (See EoasniA.) 

Pimpineha, pim'-pi-nel'-ld, in Bot., a gen. of Umbel- 
lifer a. The species P. Anita is is the auiso so much 
esteemed for us carminative fruits or seeds. (See 
Asian.) 

Pur, pin (Lat. epiaa, a thorn, or Ban. pimie, an 
iron spike), a small ipointed instrument, commonly 
made of brass wire blanched and headed, used chiefly 
in fastening articles of dress. On account of its uni¬ 
versal use as well as on account of the number of 
persons employed in its manulucture, the pin has a 
prominent position in the history of trade. Its manu¬ 
facture furnishes employment for a large number of 
persons, and is one of the greatest prodigies of the 
division of labour, each pin passing through fourteen 
pairs of hands before it is ready for use. The wire 
used by the pin-maker, as obtained from the drawing- 
frame, is wound about a bobbin or barrel about six 
inches diameter, and has to bo straightened by the 
following process:—Sit or seven nails having been 
fixed upright in a waving line on a board, so that the 
void space measured iu a straight lino between the 
first three nnila may have exactly the thickness of the 
wire to be trimmed, ami that the other nails may mako 
the wire take a certain curve line, wltich must vary 
with its thickness, tho workmuu pulls the wire with 
pincers through among these nails on to a low wooden 
bench or trough twenty feet long, which serves ss a 
measure of the lengths into which the wire is to ho 
cut. These lengths ure then cut by shears into shorter 
lengths, each about sufficient for six pins. A day's 
work of one man employed in this work amounts to 
eighteen or twenty thousand do/en of pin-lengths. 
Tho pin wires thus obtained aro pointed ut each end 
at a machine called a mill, consisting of a circular 
eiuglc-cut filo arid a fino grindstone, thirty or forty of 
them being applied to tho grindstone ut once, arranged 
in one piano between the thumb und lingers of the 
grinder, who at tho same time dexterously gives (hem 
a rotatory motion. One pin is next cut from each end 
of the wire thus pointed, tho intermediate pieces being 
again handed over to tho pointer. The fourth process in 
the manufacture of pins consists in the twisting of the 
wire for the pin-bends, when they have separate heads; 
but some manufacturer* make the heads by submitting 
the end of the pin wire to a die, which forces it into the 
required shape. When the heads are nut made iu this 
manuer, the pins have to be fitted with heads,—a pro¬ 
cess which is ellected in the following manner:—A 
boy takes a number of heads in liis apron, and, taking 
up a few headless pins in Ins fingers, plunges them into 
bis lap, and works them about among the heads with a 
sort of threading motion. Most nfthe wires in tins 
way catch np a head, and tbe heads are then fixed by 
being submitted to tbe action of n small punch, raised 
bymesns of a pedal lever and a cord. An expert work¬ 
man will fasten the heads of about fifteen hundred 
pins per hour. Having been thus manufactured, the 
pin is subjected to several other operations to fit it for 
use and make it bright and clean. Having been first 
cleaned by being boiled for half an hour iu sonr beer, 
wine lees, or a solution of tartar, and then washed, it 
is whitened or tinned by being boiled in a solution of j 
cream of tartar and tin. After tinning, it is polished 
by agitation in a leather sack filled with bran, and is 
then taken with its fellows to the paperer, who is seated 
in front of a bench, to which is attached a horizontally 
binged piece of iron, the edge of which is notched 
with a corresponding number of marks to the number 
of pins to. be slack; tbe small catch which bolds 
together tbe two parts of the iron is released, the 
paper introduced, and a pin inserted at every mark; 
the paper is then released and examined, that it may 
be freed of any pine which are defective, and supplied 
with others iu their place. A skilful paperer u able 
to put up 30,000 per day. Several machines have been 
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invented for the manufacture of pine, and the mode of 
action of one of them may be thus described:—“The 
rotation of a principal shaft, monnted with several 
cams, gives motion to various slides, lever*, and 
wheels, which work the different parts. A slider pushes 
pincers forwards, which draw wink from a wheel at 
every rotation of the shaft, and advance such a length 
of wire as will produce one pin. A die outs off the said 
length of wire by tbe descent of its upper chop ; the 
chop then opens a carrier, which takes the pin to the 
pointing Apparatus. Hero it is received by a holder, 
which turns round while a bevel-edged file-wheel 
rapidly revolves, and tapers the cud of the wire to a 
point. The pin is now conducted by a second carrier 
to a finer tile-wheel, in order to finish the point by a 
second grinding. A third carrier than transfers the 
pm to the first heading-die, and by tho advance of a 
steel punch, the end of the pin wire is partially 
swelled out. A fourth carrier removes tho pin to a 
second die, whoro the heading is perfected. When the 
heading-bur retires, a lurked lever draws the finished 
pin from the die and drops it into a receptacle below.’* 
A pin bos recently born introduced niuuuieotured of 
iron or steel wire instead of brass. The consumption 
of pins in Great Britain is calculated ut fifteen millions 
daily, and there are many establishments whore up¬ 
wards of two tons, containing about twenty million in 
number, nro made weekly. 

Pin *cs a:, pi-nai'-tc-e (Lot. .vium, the pine), in Dot,, 
a ayuonynie of Com/rrie (which tec). 

1‘lNJt. (See PlNi;a ) 

PiNit-ivri.K. (See Anajtabba.) 

l > lN(;UK'l , l.A,/ii»-ffiaiek'-u-(ii (Lat.,from pinijuit,M), 
in Bot., a gen. of tin- nut. ord. Lentiludurincete. Tho 
herb eidled the butterwort, from its property of coagu¬ 
lating milk, ib a species (V. vttlgurit). 

Pinion, pin'-yon, in Mecli., an avbor, or spindle, in 
the body of winch are several notches to catch the 
teeth of a wheel that serves to turn it round; or a 
union m a auunil wheel which plays iu tho teeth of u 
argor. 

I'm I'D, pi'-nii* (Gr.), fu Tint., a gen. of coniferous 
trees, distinguished from allied genera by tho malo 
catkins being crowded and racemose, and by the scalea 
of the cones being thickened and angular ivt the end. 
Several species are valuable limber trees; as P. tylvet- 
lr it, the tieotch fir, which yields tho timber known as 
Duntrie or ltigii ilr and Busman deal; P. sfrebut, 
yielding the white pmo or. ileal of the United State*; 
P. unfit and pulutlrit,} iclding the yellow pine or deal; 
P. riyulti, P. LumOerhanti, and many more, Pino 
timber is used to an cnormoua extent in this country 
and elsewhere for house-carpentry, joinery, iso. Many 
valuable products besides timber may be traced to tins 
genus. P. euiertlrit, the Nnotch fir, or wild pine, is 
the source of common turpentine; this yields, by dis¬ 
tillation, tho useful liquid known as ml, spirits, or 
essence of turpeutme. When subjected to destructive 
distillation, the wood vields wood-tar and pitch. The 
inner lnirh is used in Norway for making tho rnnurk- 
oblo alimentary substance called bark-bread. Prom 
the leaves of this species the fleecy substance termed 
pine-wool, or fir-wool, is prepared; it is used for 
Bluffing mattresses, and is said to be repulsive of 
vermin. An oil called fir-wool oil, said to bo obtained 
from this substance, has lately been introduced into 
this country from Gormuny, and recommended as un 
external application in rheumatism, neuralgia, &c. 
P.pinatlcr, or maritime,, the cluster-pine, yields.Bor¬ 
deaux turpentine, galipot tar, and pitch. P. palattrie, 
the swamp or long-leaved pine, furnishes the greater 
proportion of the turpentine, tar, &o., consumed ia 
the United State-i, or exported thenco to other coun¬ 
tries. P. fa da, the frankincense-pine, also yield* tur¬ 
pentine. P. pinea, tho stone-pine, baa edible seeds, 
which are used os a dessert under the name of pine- 
nuts. P.cembra, the Siberian stone-pine, has also 
edible seeds; its young shoot*, on being distilled, fur¬ 
nish the so-called Carpathian balsam. P. pumilic, the 
mugho or mountain pine, yields, by spontaneous ex¬ 
udation, an oleo-retin, called Hungarian balsam, P 
gtradiana, a native of Thibet ana AfTghanistSn, has 
seeds which are edible. P. longfolia, which flourishes 
in the Himalayas, yields a remarkably fine turpentine. 
Pint Kesin. (See Vatema.) 
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Pints, pi'-per (from Or. pipto, I digest; because it 
promotes digestion by its stimulating qualities), in 
Bot.. the typioal geo. of the nat, ord. Piperacea. The 
dried unripe Crain of P. nigrum, the pepper-sine, eon- 
■titnte the black pepper of the shops, white pepper 
is the same fruit in a ripened state, divested of its 
external pulps covering. T he former is the mere pun¬ 
gent and aorta, as the peculiar acrid resin, upon Which 
the properties of the pepper partly depend, disappears 
to some extent in tne process of ripening. Besides 
this aorid resin, both black and white pepper contain 
the alkaloid oalled piperine. Both kinds of pepper are 
extensively employed as condiments, and medicinally 
as stimulants and correctives. A spoonful of black 
pepper mixed with a little water uud swallowed, gene¬ 
rally gives relief in oases of flatulency. The pepper- 
vine is a native of India and the Indian islands. The 
pepper used in' this country is imported from the 
Malabar coast, also from the Malay peninsula And 
Sumatra. ?. trioicum, and some other species, also 
prodnco good pepper. 

PiPBBicXJB, pt-per-ai'-ic-e, in Bot., the Pepper fam., 
• nat. ord. of nonoehlamyiieou* DicutyUthmet. Herbs 
or ehrubs with jointed stems. Flowers spiked, perfect, 
without floral envelopes, bructrated; stamens 2 nr 
more; anthers 1—2-oelled ; ovary simple, 1-oellcd, 
with 1 erect orthotrnpouB ovule j stigma sessile. Fruit 
more or less fleshy, 1-celled, 1-seeded; seed erect, 
embryo in a distinct fleshy sac at the apex of the seed, 
and on the outside of abundant albumen. The peppers 
are exclusively natives of tropical regions, especially 
in America and the Indian archipelago. There are 
20 genera and 000 species. They are remarkable for 
acrid, pungent, aromatic, and stimulant properties. 
(Stt AxTxursa, Caxvicx, Ovukba, Macaorreni, 
and Pirns.) 

Press, pipe* (Sax.).—This term is applied to several 
thiugs very different in their nature. Tims, a cask or 
measure of wine equal to two hogsheads is called a 
pine. In law, a roll in the Exchequer, otherwise 
called the great roll, hears ibis name; in music, it is a 
wind instrument, consisting of a long tube of wood or 
metal; and in mining, a pipe is where the ore runs 
forward endwise in a holo, and does not sink down¬ 
wards or in a vein. In its general signification, how¬ 
ever, a pipe menus a tube used ns a conductor of 
water, gas, steam, smoko, Ac., made of lead, iron, 
stone, pottery, wood, india-rubber, gutta-percha, Ac. 
The largo water- and gas-pipes arc made principally of 
cast iron, and are oalled maim ; the smaller ones of 
some alloy, of which lend is the base, ami are oalled 
service*. Tobacco-pipes are generally made of a line- 
grained plastic white day, to which they have given 
the name (pipe-clay), which is obtained (in England) 
from Purbeck in Dorsetshire, and at Teignmoutb in 
Devonshire, in large lumps, which arc purified by dis- 
solving In water in large pits, where the solution is 
well stirred np, by which the stones and coarse matter 
are deposited; the olayey solution is then poured olT 
into another, where it subsides and deposits the clay. 
The water, when dear, is drawn off, and the clay at 
the bottom is left sufficiently dry for use. When thns 
prepared, it ia divided into pieces of the proper size to 
form n tobacco-pipe, and each piece is rolled out into 
n slender cylinder, with the palms or the hand, upon a 
plank, to form the stem. The workman then sticks a 
small lump to the end of the cylinder to form a bowl, 
and lays the pieces aside for a day or two, to enable 
them to gain more consistence. After that time, the 
workman takes a long iron wire, with its end oiled, 
and pushes it through the soft olay in the direction of 
the stem, to form the bore, directing its path by feel- 
ing with his left band the progress of its point. Hs 
then places the pipe between two moulds of brass or 
iron, each of which is impressed with the figure of 
one half of the figure it is intended to bear, and, 
baring brought them smartly together, unites them by 
a clamp or rice. A lever is next depressed, by which 
a tool enters the bulb td, the end, and co m presses it 
into the form of a bowl; the wire in the pipe being 
thrust backwards and forwards to carry the tube per¬ 
fectly into the bow], and the redundant slay being 
removed by a knife. After drying for a day or two, 
tbe pipes are scraped, smoothed, or polished with a 
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• of hard wood j and, the sterna baring been bent 
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into the form desired, taken to the baking-kiln. Not¬ 
withstanding the number of processes which eaeh pipe 
has to go through, a good moulder will produce 600 
pipes a day. We may here mention that baked clay hse 
so strong an affinity for water, that when a new pice is 
put into the mouth, it absorbs the moisture of the lips, 
and adheres to tbe skin with unpleasant fores; to ob¬ 
viate which, olay pipes are generally tipped at the end 
with sealing-wax, varnished or polished. Many of 
the most highly-prized pipes are made of a substance 
called meerschaum, a hydrated silioate of magnesia, 
obtained chiefly from Asia Minor, soft enough to bo 
indented by the thumb nail, and yielding readily to 
the knife. In forming the bowl of a meerschaum 
pipe, the meerschaum is prepared for the operation 
by soaking in a composition of wax, oil, and fat, and 
is then carved by a knife. We may add, that consi¬ 
derable numbers of pipes for smokers are made of 
various kinds of woods; suoh as cherry-wood, pear- 
wood, and brier-root. 

Phjobt, pe-keV (Fr.).—This game is of French ori- 

f 'in, and is named from the French word pique, equiva- 
ent to the English “ point." It is played by two per¬ 
sons with tbirty-two cards j namely, ace, king, queen, 
knave, ton, nin- eight, and seven, of each suit; and 
these curds van according to the succession in which 
they archers j :..oad,—the accbeing higher than tho 
king, the king ■ ran tho queen ; and so on. In reckon¬ 
ing what is called the point, tbo aco counts eleven, tho 
king, queen, knave, ten each; and tho othor cards 
according to the number of thoir respective pips. Ia 
cutting tor tho deal, ho that cuts the lowest piquet 
card deals; and having shufllod the pack, he presents it 
to liis adversary, who, if he pleases, may shulllo it also. 
Should ho do so, the dealer may shuttle again; and, 
having done so, places them before tbe other, who cuts 
them. Tho number of points in each game is now ouo 
hundred; fifty saves the lurch. The cards arc to bo- 
dealt two by two, and in no other nnmbers. in this 
manner enefi player is (o have twelve curds dealt him, 
and there will then remain eight cards, which arc called 
tho stock, and are to be placed on the board directly 
befuro the two players. From this, the elder hand 
bus tho right to draw five cards in their natural order, 
and must then discard the same number trom his own 
hand. It is imperative for the elder hand to discard at 
least one card ; but not the whole five. If he discard 
less thsn five, ho has tho privilege of looking atjtho curds 
left. His own] discard is optional with the dealer, and 
if chosen, follows after every other band. Tricks arc 
taken in the usual manner by the superior cards of tho 
same suit. The venous denominations of the score 
uro ns follows1. Carte Plaueht, which is when a 
band dealt contains uo picture-card. This hand en¬ 
ables tbe holder to count ten, and is counted before 
any other. 2. Point, which is reckoned by tbe player 
who has the greater number of cards in any suit, or, if 
both have an equal number, by the one who has tho 
greater number of pips. Whoever has point counts 
one for eaoh card he holds. 3. Sequence, which is seve¬ 
ral cards in the same suit following consecutively, a» 
are, king, qnocn, or knave; ton, nine, eight, Ac. 4, 
The Quatone, which occurs when a player hs« four 
cards of equal value in the four different suits; that ia 
to say, four nocs, kings, queens, knaves, or tens, no 
lower csrds counting. Whichever player holds the 
highest quatoreo counts fourteen; those which are 
highest taking precedence, and preventing any inferior 
quatorxe from being of value. 6. The Card*. Two 
cards, one from each player, moke a triok; if each 
player has six tricks, the cords ere divided; but if either 
wins seven or more tricks, he haa " the cards that 
is, he counts ten beyond tho number he has already 
scored. 6. The Capot. Whichever player wius all tbe 
trioks, wins wbat ia called a capot, and instead of ten, 
adds forty to his score. 

Pi&acx, pi'-ri-te (Lot. pirata. Or. peiratet), by the 
oommon law, consists in committing thosh acta of rob¬ 
bery and depredation upon the high sees, or other 
places where the Admiralty has jurisdiction, which, if 
committed upon land, would have amouilted to felony 
there. There are soma other offences which are made 
piracy by statute; as by 8 Geo. I, e. 24, the trading 
with known pirates, or funuebing them with stores or 
ammunitioa, or fitting out any vessel for that purpose* 
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or in toy wise consulting, combining, confederating, or 
corresponding with them; also by £ Geo. IV. o. 113, if 
any British subject shall, within the jurisdiction of the 
Admiralty, knowingly convey, or assist in conveying, 
persons as sieves, or to be dealt with as slaves, or ship 
them for that purpose, he shall be deemed guilty of 
piracy, felony, ana robbery, and be liable to penal ser¬ 
vitude for life, or for any terra not less than fifteen 
years; or to be imprisoned for any term not exceed¬ 
ing three veers. The piratical spirit was very preva¬ 
lent in early- times, and, indeed, it is only recently that 
the ascendency of the law has been seoured, and this 
plague rooted out of Europe. By the law of nations, 
every one has a right to pursue and exterminate pirateB 
without any previous declaration of war; but it is not 
lawful to kill them without trial, except in battle. Those 
who surrender, or are taken prisoners, muBt be tried 
and dealt with according to law. Until lately, by the 
law of Enghuid, the punishment for piratical offences 
in general was death j but this severity has been re¬ 
laxed, aud now, ‘whoever shall be convicted of any 
offence amounting to piracy, and made punishable with 
death, is liable to bo sentenced to peual servitude for 
life, or any term not less than fifteen years; or to be 
imprisoned (with or without bard labour) for any term 
of not more than three years. 

Piuacx, Litkhakt. (See Cofthiout.) 

1 'jsobs. (See IcnTOTOLOcr, Finn.) 

Pistacu, pis-fai'-she-n (I,at.), in Dot., a gen. of the 
nat. ord. Anaeanliucecc. The concrete renin called 
mastie or maitick, much used, dissolved in alcohol or 
tnrpentine, as a varnish and cement, is obtained from 
the speciea P. Lsnliscus. It is principally imported 
from the island of Ohio, where iho plant is much cul¬ 
tivated. The liquid oleo-resinous matter called Chian 
turpentine is produced by the spcciea I'. Terebinlhus, 
ana is imported from the same island. P. vera pro¬ 
duces the fruit known as pistachio or pistaria nut, the 
kernels of which are of a green colour and have a very 
agreeable flavour. They are highly esteemed by the 
Turks and Qrceks, and ero occasionally imported into 
this country. 

PiSTXACXXE, or LbuwxCBX, pis-ic-ai'-se-r, in Dot., 
the Duckweed fam., a nut. ord. of ilowicntyledunes, 
sub-class Petaloidca. Flouting aquatic plant* with 
lonticular or lobed leaves or fronds. Flowers i or .'1, 
inclosed in a spathe, mouencious, placed on the margin 
or the surface of the frond, or in tho axils of leaves. 
Perianth none. Male flower with 1, nr a few stamens, 
often monadelpbous. Fcmalo flower consisting of a 
1-celled ovary with I or more erect ovules. Fruit 1- or 
more-seeded, membranous or baccate, indehisccnt, or 
sometimes dehiscent. Embryo straight, cleft, in the 
axis of fleshy albumen. Tho plants of this order in¬ 
habit cool, temperate, and tropical regions. Their 
properties are unimportant. 

Pistil, or Gthcecium, pis’-til, ji-ns'-st-um (Lat.»i*. 
tilluMi Gr. gune, a woman), the female system of Uie 
flower, or the ovary, style, and stigma, taken together. 
It occupies the centre of the flower, the stamens 
aud floral envelopes being arranged around it, when 
they are present; tho envelopes alone in the unisexual 
pistillate flower; or it stands by itself when the flower 
is pistillate and naked. It consists of one or more 
modified leaves called carpels, which are either die- 
tinct from each other, as in the columbine end stone- 
crop, or combined into one body, aa in the primrose 
an a tohaeco-plant. When there is but one carpel, as 
in the pea, the pistil it said to be simple ; when there 
is more than one, as in the examples cited above, it is 
compound. Each carpel consists essentially of a hol¬ 
low inferior part called the ornery, which contains the 
ovules, end a cellular part called the stigma, to which 
the pollen, or fertilizing dust from the anthers, adheres. 
The stigma is either placed directly on the ovary, iu 
which case it is said to be sessile, as in the barberry, 
or it is elevated on a stalk prolonged from the ovary, 
called the style, aa in the primrose. At tbe period or 
fecundation, the stigma becomes moistened by a viscid 
fluid, whirtf renders tho surface more or less sticky, 
and thus admirably adapted to retain the pollen-groins, 
which are thrown upon it at the time of the dehieoenoe 
of the anther. Tbe style is traversed by a very narrow 
canal, which communicates below with the cavity of 
the ovary, and above with the stigmas. The wells of 


this canal are formed of a loose humid tisane, celled 
the conducting tissue, Aram its function of conducting 
the pollen to the ovules. The terms apocarpous, oyn - 
earpous, Sta., are used, when deecribingtho pistil, in the 
some sense as when they ere applied to the fruit/whioh 
is in faet the mature pistil. (8e\ Czars L, Fun, 
Ovast, Ovut.x, and PtAOsim.) 

Vxnot., pis'-tol (Fr.), a small fire-arm, snitablo for 
carrying about the person or in holsters at tho saddle* 
bow, named (it is supposed) from theoity of Pisloie, in 
Tusosny, from pistols having been first made there. 
Mention is made of.their use as early as the reign at 
Francis I. of France (1641), end in the timo or hla 
success ) , Henry II. The horseman who carried them 
were called pistobers. Pistols, until recent times, were 
very imparted weapons, as a rule; but, nevertheless, 
some pistols were produced at au early period, ia 
which the peculiar principles of the liest instruments 
of the preseot day were more or lees perfectly em¬ 
bodied. A Spanish pistol made about the end of 
the 17th century could bo firod twouty-aix times 
without a failure, and with one supply of ammunition | 
and in tbe Museum of Artillery in Pans there ero 
revolving pistols which were produced more then two 
hundred years ago. Although these pistols, however, 
bad four, five, or six largo chambers, they never came 
into general use, iu consequence of their unavoidable 
clumsiness, each chamber having its own hammer and 
van, and tho inconvenience of keening theso primed. 
To trace tho improvements gradually introduced into 
the mamifacturo of pistols would, to a great extent, 
be simply to repeat tho biBtory of the gun manu¬ 
facture ; but tho distinctive characteristics of revolving 
pistols, as used in tho present day, deserve eome 
separate notice. An Anicncau gentleman, Samuel 
Cult, having directed his attention to the improvement 
of pistols, in tho first pluco increased the number of 
discharges by arranging several barrels in one cylin¬ 
drical group around a central spindle, and caused these 
to tarn by each cockiug of the look sufficiently far to 
bring uuotlicr barrel under the hammer. All tho 
barrels being first loaded, they might tbon be dis¬ 
charged us rapidly as the hammer could be raised and 
the trigger pulled. The plan flnully adopted by Colt, 
however, was to make a revulving-chauibered breech 
for the charges, aud use a single barrel j in connection 
with which each clmiuhcr was brought in succession, 
by drawing buck the hammer to tho foil catch. At 
half-cock, the chamber is free to bo turned round by 
hand, and in tins stain tho rr:optuclca are loaded by 
pouring m powder and placing a bull in ouch directly 
upon the powder, without wadding, A ramrod ia per¬ 
manently attached to the under eido of Uie barrel, end 
is so contrived that, by bringing down ill free end, it 
acts as a Icvt-j, and strongly presses a short rod into 
one of tho receptacles, driving tho bullhorns and effec¬ 
tually shutting m tho powder, i'orcussion-caps being 
then; placed on the nipples with which tho piece » 
provided, it is ready for service. Dot groat as was tho 
efficacy of these pistols, they failed to givo entire satis¬ 
faction, ou account of the necessity of-stopping at 
every fire to cock the piece for tbn next shot; and in 
several English and American pistols dot ices have been 
introduced for meeting this defect. In thoso of- the 
English manufacturer Mr. Dean, for instance, the pulling 
of the trigger raises the hammer to tho full cock, when 
it ia suddenly let go, and the action being repeated, tho 
same motion brings round another chamber, which it 
immediately discharged. This form of lock it again 
objected to, however, on the ground that by the sudden 
liberation of the mainspring as it is pulled op, the aim 
fa disturbed, and tho fire cannot be made with ton 
accuracy of other pistole. The discussions of manu¬ 
facturers and of amateurs respecting the beet kind of 
pistol are as various as tbe kinds Of pistole themselves, 
which exist in all gradations between tbe pocket-pistol, 
which eon be hid in a lady’s glove, to the boree-plstol „ 
used by tbe American cavalry, which approaches the' 
size of a carbine. 

1’istox. (Sec Sisaii-Exam.) * 

Pisnw,«'-«»» (Lut,), in Bet., the Fes, a cen. of the 
nat. ord. leguminous. The species P. sativum is the 
common pea, the most valuable of culinary legumes. 
Liko most domestic plant* of great antiquity, its 
native country ia unknown, though it is commonly 
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referred to the South of Europe. The different The pink end primrose families furuieh exemplee of 
varieties of garden pee end the grey pee, which ii cnlti- this kind of placentation. It sometimes beppens tbet 

rated ia fields, are none of these regular kinds of placentation can be 
all regarded es discriminated, the ovules being placed irregularly in 
vsrieties of P. so- the cavity of the OTary, (See Ovxbt, Ovru, Pxam.) 
tivim. Pi.aoijluish, plai'-jeJl riim (Let. plagium), in Lit., 

Pitch, filth, a is the stealing the works or thoughts of another and 
term applied in publishing them ss one’s own. Among the Homans, 
Mus. when speak- plagium was the crime of steeling the slave of another, 
iug of the acute- or kidnapping a free person, in order to meke him a 
ness or gravity slave. Thomasius has written a work dt plaglo tiie- 
of any particular rario, wherein he lays down the laws and measures of 
Bound or inatrn- right which authors"have to another's writings. “Die- 
ment. For in- liouary writers,” savs that patriarch of encyclopedia 
stance, if we wish writers, Ephraim Chambers, “ st least such os meddle 
to express that with arts and sciences, seem in this case to be exempted 
uny sound is less from tho common laws of mtut a nnd tuum; they do 
acuta, or lower, not pretend to act upon their own bottom, nor to treat 
than another, we the reader at their own cost. Their works are sop- 
should say it is of posed, in great measure, compositiqps of other peoplo; 
n lower pitch, and and whatever they take from others they do it avow- 
wire vcrt/l. The edly. In fact, tlieir quality gives them a till# to appro- 
opera pitch is prmte everything that may he for their purpose, 
much higher than wherever they find it, and they do no otherwise than 
the common cow- ss tho hoe doo ■ for the public service. Their oecupa- 

eerlpi/rh. lion is not pill, ng, hut collecting contributions; and 

Pitch, llio re- if you ask tin- their authority, they will produce you 

siduum which re- (lie practice ■>’' their predecessors of sill ages uud 
meins after Ur has distilled or boiled in an open pot, nations.” 

so as to drive off tho volatile matter. It is largely used Ih.xr.UK, plaig (Gr. plrge, a stroke), a contagious 
in shipbuilding, Ac. fcicr, generally of a very severe hind, rapid in its 

PlTrosroBXCKJE, pit-toi-po-rui'-te-e (Gr. pitta, pitch j progress, ami accompanied by buboes, carbuncles, and 
iporot, seed), in jlot., a nut. ord. of thalamijloroue nrtccliuc. It spreads rapidly by contact, and is usually 
xficolgledonet, having the following essential rharnc- Intal to two-thirds of those whom it attacks. The first 
tors:—Trees or shrubs,with simple, alternate, evstipu- symptoms are headache in the forehead nnd occiput, 

late leaves mid regular flowers. Sepals and petals 4 sometimes uccnmpauied bv violent and short tremors, 

ar S, hypogynous, imbricated, deeiduoiis. Htumrim 5, alternating with heat. The eyes become red, and 
hypogynous, alternate with the petals, with ^-celled assume a ferocious aspect; the headache increases, 
anthers. Ovary superior; stylo single; stigmas equal and the pain extends to tho apmr, to tho joints, nnd 
in number to the placentas, which are 2 or more, ami to the limbs. Then follow vertigo and delirium, at 
either axile or parietal; widen anatropal, horizontal lirst mild, but ufterwards fierce. Tbo tongue is dry 
or ascending. Heeds numerous, with a minute embryo and yellowish, but without thirst. There is nausea, 
in copious fleshy albumen. Tho Pittoiporareie are with ineffectual attempts, in most cases, to vomit, or 
chiefly Auitntlian plants, but are occasionally found if nnything is brought up, it is green bile. The respi- 
in Africa nnd some other parts of tho globe. Liudlcy ration is laborious, with general uneasiness. There is 
enumerates 12 genera, which comprise 73 species, not lung particular in tho alvuie excretions, although 
They are remarkable for resinous properties. Home, they are sometimes liquid. The urine is often turbid, 
ns certain species of llitlardiera, nine edible fruits, with an oily aspect. The smell of the patient is occa- 
and somn are cultivated iu this country ou account of simiallv nuiiseous ; but if the disease has lasted a few 
the beauty of their flowers. dura, the perspiration has often a sweetish, disagree- 

Pivot, pin'-at (hr,), m Meeb., the extremity of the able smell. The disease varies in duration from throe 
•tie ronud which a body revolves. In military lan- to seven days ; hat the patient often dies within a few 
guage, the pi»ot is that officer or soldier upon whom hours of the attack. Home die at periods from three 
tlie different wheelings are made iu the course of tho to four days,without any outward symptoms beyond a 
various evolutions of drill. peculiar physiognomy, sparkling eyes, and an exprea- 

I'LAOJtBTA, pla-ien'-ta (Lnt.), a projection outlie sion of countenance resembling that of a person under 
inner wall of the ovary, to winch the ovules or rudi- hydrophobia. On dissection, the gall-bladder has been 
nientary seeds are attached. The arrangement of the found distended with greenish-black liile, the inside of 
placcntws, or placentation, is a very important eburae- tbo mteslines and stomach covered with a yellow 
ter in distinguishing plants. In tlie Simple ovary, the tuucus, and the conglobato glands indurated; butdia- 
placenta is situated at the ventral suture, or that point, sections have not, for obvious reasons, been numerous, 
which corresponds to tho union of tho two margins of The medical treatment of the plague has hitherto been 
the carpellsry leaf; such a placenta is therefore of an empirical character; no treatment attempted 
termed marginal, or more commonly axile, from its has ing been proved to be of real use. In the French 
being turned towards tho axis of the plant. In row- army nt Jaffa,' bark, tamarinds, coffee, and camphor 
pound ovariet, the placeutation is of three kinds; were employed, os well as sudonllcs, emetics, andblis- 
namcly, axile, parietal, and fret central, l'h e axile, ters, but without success. It has boon asserted that 
or central of some botanists, occurs in all compound bleeding and laxatives ore of great eiiicacy; but it is 
many-oellod ovaries, because iu these each of the com- known that in many cases they have proved utterly 
ponent carpels is placed in a similar position to the ineffectual. Sweating, the use of cold water, and the 
simple ovary; and hence the placentas situated at use of oil. have, iu turns, been loudly advocated as 
their ventral sutures will be arranged in the centre or remedies for this disease, but apparently on tbo 
axis, as in the lily and campanula. Tbo other two very vaguest grounds. The plague is of Egyptian ori- 
kinds of nlaeentatwn occur in the compound 1-colled gin ; the great plague of Athens, which took place 430 
ovary. That teamed parietal consists in the attach- n.c., and which is the first instance on record of its 
ment of ovules to placentas, either placed directly on appearsuee in Europe, having been imported fresn the 
the wall of tbe ovary, as in the mignonette and cactus, borders of that country by a circuitous route through 
or upon incomplete dissepiments, formed by tbe par- Libya. Its first introduction into modern Europe was 
tially-enfolded Carpels, as in the orchis and poppy. Iu by means of the Crusades i and since then it has ap* 
parietal placentation, the number of placentas corre- neared invarious places, and by many different courses, 
sponds to the uumber of carpets of whioh the ovary is out always imported from some part os other of the 
formed. What is called a free central placenta is Turkish empire. It has frequently appeared in London, 
formed when tbe placentas are not attached to tbe where, in IMS, it destroyed, on the smallest calculation, 
walls of tho ovary, bat are situated in tbe centre of inhabitants; hot since that year, quarantine 

the cavity, and perfectly unconnected with those walls, laws, added to many improvements in. the atate of 

linn 
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soaiety, hire protected Greet Britain from ite celami- 
toae visitations. Veriou* estimates have been given of 
the firequenoy of plague epidemics in the prineipel 
towns or Egypt, Syria, end Turkeyj but the general 
opinion appears to be that it recurs, tn those places, at 
intervals varying from seven to ten yean; and that, 
whilst it is both endcmie and contagious in Lower 
Egypt, from the marshy lands of wnioh it springe, 
it is merely contagions in Upper Egypt, at well 
ns in Syria, and ail tbe more distant countries to 
which it may bn conveyed. According to tbe general 
accounts, the plague would seem seldom to occur 
in Egypt in tlio months of September, October, No¬ 
vember, December, and'January; but if it do begin 
in September or October, is more terrible than if it 
appear later. Scientific men have frequently discussed 
the question why tbe same disorder does not originate 
in other countries, in tho same or similar regions, that 
appear to be in the seme circumstances ; as in 
southern and middle Africa, which oro subject to the 
most destructive of the fevers produced by marsh 
miasmata, but where tho plague is unknown. Thu 
answer gouerally given to this question is, that the 
course of tho Nile is peculiar ; that it traverses fifty 
or sixty lakes and marshes in Abyssinia and Sennaar. 
O. ft Ut thus flows through tipper Egypt, charged with 
pefraftent matter: and that, when it arrives in the 
lower Wftntry, it deposits these, and thus produces 
the plagnav. But the reply to this is, that there arc 
many other rivers in precisely similar circumstances, 
which produce forer enough, but never tho plague; 
and that tho fevers produced by them oro epidemic, 
and not, as m the plwue, contagious. Although it is 
now generally acknowledged that the plague is conta¬ 
gious, many persons formerly stoutly denied that ft 
was so; and tho arguments on either eide may be thus 
briefly summed upIn support of the doctrine of 
contagion, it is argued, that tho attack of plagno is 
not simultsncons, hut successive : that it cummonrcs 
in oue part of a town or district, and gradually 
spreads to the rest, though under a similar atmo¬ 
sphere, and influenced by the same predisposing 
causes; and that in many cases il has been distinctly 
traced to communication with infected persons, or to 
clothes or goods which have been handled or worn by 
persons so affected. On the other side, il is alleged 
that numerous instances have occurred of persons who 
have slept in the same bed with patients who 
liavo died of tho plague, and of others who have 
worn the clothes of the deceased, without receiving 
the disease; that during tho invasion of Egypt, at the 
commencement of the present century, the Turkish 
soldiers dng up the dead bodies of those who bud 
fallen victims to the plague, uud appropriated the 
clothes stripped off them without receiving or commu¬ 
nicating the disease; and that the doctrine of contagion 
ia not alluded to by Hippocrates, Celsus, and other 
eminent medical writers among the ancients. It lias 
also been much disputed whether, having once passed 
through plsgue renders a person unsusceptible ol re¬ 
infection ; and if it does not aflbrd absolute security 
against more than one attack, in what proportion of 
coses a second or more frequent recurrence takes place. 
Some authors have denied the possibility of a second 
attack; whilst, on the other hand, a Greek padrd, who 
took care of the Greek hospital at Smyrna for fifty 
years, declared to un English physician that ha had 
nod it twelve times. Another question of much im¬ 
portance, from ita connection with the autiject of 
quMantine, is, as to what length of time may elapse 
between a person's exposure to plague-poison and the 
appearance of the disease; but on this point, also, the 
information is very vague and uncertain; some physi¬ 
cians declaring that there are no instances of 'the 
disease appearing later than the ninth or tenth day 
after the day of shutting up, in those who adopted 
that precaution; and others asserting that persons have 
continued well 'until tbe seventeenth day after having 
been placed in quarantine, and have even then fallen 
sick of it. It is a question how for a person who has 
received the contagion, but in Whom tbe disease bus 
made no progress, can communicate it; and it appears 
that the oody alone, if washed and shaved, does not 
readily communicate it, except when actually suffering 
from the disease, in a febrile state, or in a parspiring 
HOI 1 * 


one. Rome of tbe most remarkable visitations of the 
plague have beeu that which occurred tn Britain, i.t>. 
430, and which carried off such multitudes that the 
liviug were toaroely sufficient to bury the deed; that 
which destroyed 200,000 of the inhabitants of Constan¬ 
tinople, a.n. 746. Tn Germany, 00,000 persons died of 
it in 1348; in Ireland, great numbers died of plague in 
1466 and 1470; in London, 30,578 persons perished of 
plsgue alone in 1603-4, and 35,417 ia 1635. The 
plague carried front Sardinia to Naples in 1656 (being 
introduced by a tranjgsort with soldiers on board) 
raged with such violence os to carrv off 400,000 of the 
inhabitants in six months, lu Egypt, more than 
800,000 died of plague m 1702; aud at Malta it com¬ 
mitted great ravages in 1H13. 

1’lAiCE, jilniie (Er.pfie, 8p. platija) (Plaitita vulga- 
rit). —This fish belongs to the fam. of the Flounders or 
Flat-fish (Pl«uroHfetiilir)^±\ie characteristics of which 
are a want of symmetry m tho form of the head, the 
position of both eyes on the same side of the head, 
oue higher than the other, aud frequently not iu the 
same vertical lino, and often unequal in size ; tbe fre¬ 
quent want of uniformity in those fins that are in 
pairs, the pectoral and ventral fins of the under or 
white side being m some species smaller than those of 
the upper/and 

tho whole eo- . —-Mi-tss— - __ 

lour of (he fish 
confined to one 
side, while the 
other aide ro- 
mams perfect¬ 
ly white. Tho 
plairo (as well 
as tho flounder 
and tho dub) 
is known from 
the other flat 
fish by each pluice. 

yaw having a 

single row of obtuse teeth, a spine at the beginning 
of the anal iin, and arouuded tail. Preferring muddy 
or Hiiudy shores, and unprovided with ewimming- 
bladders, tho jilatco generally keep close to tho ground, 
whore they hide their bodies horizontally in the loose 
soil at the bottom, with tho bead only slightly elevated, 
or swim slowly m the same position. The plaice spawns 
in February or March, amt is considered to bo m the 
finest eonditiou at the end of lUTuv. l’laice feed on the 
soft-bodied nnimals generally, with young fish and soft 
Crustacea, and bavo boon known to attain a weight of 
fifteen pounds; but on« of seven or eight pounds' 
weight is considered a plaice of largo size. The length 
of ihe head comppred to tho whole length of the head, 
body, and tail, is an two to nine; tho depth of the 
Bolid part of tho body, without including tho dorse) 
or anal fins, rather more than ono-tbml of the whole 
length; the form suhrhomhoidnl; the mouth and 
teeth rather small; tho upper eyo tlio larger, and 
placed rather more backwards than tho lower eye, 
with a strong and prominent bony ridge between the 
orbits, and several tubercles, forming a curved line 
from tho posterior part of tin 1 ridge to the commence¬ 
ment of tlio lateral lino. Tho body is smooth on both 
sides, tho scales small; tho colour of tho upper or 
right side a rich brown, with a row of bright orange- 
red spots along tlm dorsal and anal fins, and other 
spots of the same colour dispersed over the body; tbe 
under side entirely white. Young fish have frequently 
a dark spot in tho centro of the red one. On tho 
English roast the plaice it taken in abundance, gene¬ 
rally wherever either lines or trawl-nets can be used, 
aud’ is sometime* taken in almost incredible number*. 

Phi*, plan (Fr., Ger., Da.), a representation of a 
plane section of any building, country, Ae. Tbe tern 
is usually applied to the horizontal seotion, the word 
/ectwn or elevation being applied to the vertical pleat. 
In Arch., a plan is used for a draught of a building, 
such as it appear*, or ia intended to appear, ou the 
ground, showing the extent, division, ana distribution 
of its area into apartments, passages, Ac. In order to 
render plans intelligible, it is customary to distinguish 
tbe massive parte with a black wash. Tbe projectures 
on tbe ground are drawn in full lines, aud those sup¬ 
posed over them in dotted lines. The enlargements or 
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alterations ara distinguished by a different colour from 
that used in delineating the portions already built; 
and the tints of each plan are made lighter as the 
stories are raised. In large buildings it is usual to 
hare three several plane for the lint three stories. A 
geometrical plan is that In vrbicb the solid and vacant 
parts are represented in tbeir natural proportion. A 
perepeotiv» plan is one that it conducted and exhib¬ 
ited by degradations or diminutions, according to the 
rales of perspective. A rotted plan is one where the 
elevetiou or upright is shown upon the geometrical 
plan, so as to hide the distributions. 

Fuss, plain (Lit, plana*), a surface without curva¬ 
ture, or one that lies evenly between its bounding 
lines; and as a right line it the shortest extension 
from one point to another, so a plane surface is the 
shortest extension from one line to another. The term 

S lane is frequently used in astronomy, conic sections, 
to signify an imaginary surface supposed to cut 
and pass through all solid bodies; and the whole doc¬ 
trine of oonio sections is based on this foundation. In 
Hech., planes arc either horizontal,—that is, parallel 
to the horizon, or inclined to it. In optics, the planes 
of reflection and refraction are thoso drawn through 
the reflected or refraoted rays. In csrpcnlrr, the 
plane is a tool used to produce straight, flat, and even 
surfaces upon wood. 

Planet, plitn'-et (Gr. plauelee, a wanderer), a term 
originally applied to those stars which have a per¬ 
ceptible motion. In modern Astron., however, the 
word ia oonflnad to those stars which shine by reflect¬ 
ing the light of the sun, around which they retolvc. 
Amongst the ancients, Are planets were known,—Mer¬ 
cury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn; since that 
time upwards of sixty others have been discovered by 
means of tha telescope. Most oi these are called 
asteroids, the orbits oi which are ail situated between 
those of Mars and Jupiter. Most of tb«m, if not nil, 
have, like the earth, a motion of rotation on their arcs, 
from which arise day and night. They have also a 
common motion round the sun, revolving (rom west to 
east. The nearest planet to the sun is usually said to 
bo Mercury; but recent observations have shown tlmt 
there is a small orb between that planet and the sun, 
to which no distinctive name lias yet been given. It 
would seem that this new planet has a diameter of 
about 900 miles, and revolves round the suu in about 
twenty days. The distance of Merrnry from the sun 
is about 30,470,000 miles. (See Mevcchy.) Next to 
this planet is placed Venue, at a distance of 68,7:1-1,000 
miles. Mountains have been observed in it, the height 
of which has been calculated to exooed eighteen miles. 
Mercury and VenuB both exhibit phases similar to our 
moon: and, being nearer to the sun than the osrth, 
are oallod the inferior planets; while those more dis¬ 
tant than the earth are called the superior planets. 
(See Yawns.) Next to the earth, with its moon, is 
Mart, distant abont 141,000,000 miles from the sun. 
{See Maas.) Between this planet and Jupiter is a 
vast distance, which early led to a supposition that 
there was some body between them. At the beginning 
of the preeent century this conjeoture was veritled by 
the discovery of four new planets in succession,— 
Ores, Pailai, Juno, and Veeta. Since then, as men¬ 
tioned above, a large number of other asteroids have 
been discovered. The largest of all the known planets 
ia Jupiter, which revolves round the sun at the dis¬ 
tance of about 491,000,000 miles. ( See Jpmtbs.) At 
nearly twice the, distance of Jupiter, or 906,423,000 
miles from the sun, Saturn passes through its orbit, 
6,760,000,000 of miles in length, in 29 years and 160 
days, accompanied by seven moons, and surrounded 
by a remarkable double ring. (See Sato**.) In 1781 
Hersohel discovered Qeorginm Sidue, or Uranue, which 
is 1,822,807,000 miles distant from the sun, and accom¬ 
panied by six moons: it accomplishes its revolution 
in sbont eighty-four years. Lastly, the planet Rep- 
tune, discovered in (848, independently, by Adams 
and Le Vender. It is distant from the aun abont 
2,854,247,000 miles, and forms the extreme known limit 
of nnr solar wstem. (See Narrow*.) 

Fumnin, pMa'-e-g fan (Let. plait* plain, and 
sphere), a term applied to a projection of the sphere 
and its various circles, on a piano surface, as, upon 
paper, maps of the earth or of the heavens, Maps show- 
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ing the meridian or circles of the sphere may, in this 
respect, be called planispheres. The term is not much 
used now, and at present, in astronomy more espe¬ 
cially, designates any contrivance in which plane sur¬ 
faces, moving on one another, ftdfil any of the usee of» 
celestial globe. 

Plaxtaojnaob.b, pUn-ilj•i-nai’-te-e (from Lat. 
planta, the sole of the foot; resemblance in the leaves), 
in Bot., the Bibworts, a nat. ord. of Dieotghdonee, sub¬ 
class CorolUfiarce, —herbaceous plants, generally without 
stems. Leaves commonly ribbed, and radical. Flowers 
usually spiked and perfect, or rarely solitary, and 
sometimes unisexual. Calyx persistent, 4-partite, im¬ 
bricated. Corolla dry ana membranous, persistent, 
4-partite. Stamens equal in number to the divisions 
of the corolla, and alternate with them; filaments 
long and slender; anthers versatile. Ovary simple, 
2- or 4-celled, from the prolongation of processes from 
the placenta: style 1. Capsule membranous, with 
transverse dehiscence; placenta free, central, g See da 
1, 2, or more, with a mucilaginous testa; embryo 
transverse, in fleshy albumen. These plants abound 
in cold and temperate climates, but are moro or less dif¬ 
fused over the whole globe. There are three genera and 
120 species. The ‘cds of Plantago Peyllium, arenaria, 
and Cynope, arc - •rnnlcent, and have been used like 
those of flax (lin-c.-d) iu the preparation of mucilagi¬ 
nous demulcent >l.-inka. The order is unimportant in 
an economic point of view. 

Plantain. (See Musa.) 

Plants, Disrainunos of, plante (Ft. plants, Ger. 
1‘Jlanr.e) .—It is a matter of common observation that the 
localities and soils in which pjjmts grow vary much. 
Some species grow in the shade, while others thrive 
best in a full glare of light -, some prefer alpine dis¬ 
tricts, others the plains; some are found in dry, others 
in marshy places; some are submersed in lakes or in 
the sea, whilo others live on muddy banks or on sandy 
shares. It is equally well known that climate exer¬ 
cises a powerful influence on vegetation, modifying 
the Floras in different regions of the globe. Soma 
plants arc fitted to bear the rigonr and duration of an 
arctic winter with a moderate summer heat, others 
require the heat and light of the torrid zone ; and be- 
tween these two extremes there are all varieties of 
gradation. Thus does vegetation extend over the 
whole glohe from pole to pole, from the snmmit of the 
loftiest peak to the depths of the ocean. Palms, bana¬ 
nas, tree-ferns, and orebideous epiphytes, are chiefly 
confined to the tropics; cruciferous and umbelliferous 
plants are found intemperate regions; some conife¬ 
rous and amentooeoas plants flourish in more northern 
countries; while saxifrages and iiohens extend to the 
arctic regions. Scbouw divided the globe into twenty- 
five botanical regtone, in each of which at least one- 
half of the known species, a quarter of the genera, and 
some individual families, were peculiar to that region, 
and found nowhere else. These regions ere scattered 
variously over the globe, but, os shown by Meyen, they 
admit of an arrangement into zones; each cone sur¬ 
rounding the earth and including regions in whiob, 
although the plants ore distinct, yet they ara more like 
and more nearly allied to each other than those of 
other zones. Starting with the equatorial eone, there 
are, on each side of it, a tropical, tub-tropical, mam- 
temperate, cold-temperate, tub-arctic, arrive, and polar 
tone. Not only are the regions of plants in eaoh of 
these zones similar to each other, bat there it another 
kind of similarity in those of corresponding tones in 
the opposite hemisphere ; so that the planta may be 
said to be, although entirely distinct, representative 
of each other. The evergreen fbrest-treos, for instance, 
of the northern warmer temperate zone are repre¬ 
sented by other evergreen forest-trees in the southern 
warm-temperate sone, each zone still having its distinct 
regions of plants. Then, if we regard the vertical dis¬ 
tribution oi plants, end start from the level of the aea 
in (he equatorial zone, up the sides of threat mountain- 
chain, we pass in snceession through speoes answering 
to these zones, finding belie oi vegetation as we ascend, 
either the tame aa, or re p rese n tative of, all the lati¬ 
tudinal tones, till we reach the representative of the 
polar one, et the margin of perpetual enow.' Similarly 
in all other scars, as we ascend from the level of the 
sea, we pats sawstively in nititods through the repre* 
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’ sentativesof tU the tone* that interpose in latitude 
between the lower one and the pole. In Britain, for 
instance, the tope of oar mountains are clothed with 
oretio and sub-arctic plant*. The distribution of plants 
is a greet subject, ana can only be imperfectly sketched 
in a work- like the present, l he following list of books 
and papers indicates the best sources of information on 
botanical geography.— Egf. Johnston's Fhyekal Ala*; 
Sohouw'a Earth, Plant*, and Man; Meyea's work, 
printed by the Bey Society; Hooker's treatise in Mur¬ 
ray’s Encyclopedia tf Geography; Humboldt's Cosmos 
end Aipecti qf Nature; Forbes's paper in the Eeporte 
of the Geological Survey of Great Britain; Balfour's 
Manualqf botany; and Juke's Manual qf Geology. 

Piairro (Fioweblbss), or Cbsmogamu, in Bot. 
—These plants form one of the two peat sub- 
kingdoms into which botanists hare divided the vege¬ 
tation of the globe. They have no flowers; hence they 
are termed cryptogamoue i they are without true seeds, 
being propagated by spores; hence they arc siud to bo 
ncotyledonous. (See Acotylidoks, nud the scheme 
of classification given under Botakt) „ 

Piabtxb, I'iastxhujg, plait'-er (Hw. philter, Qer. 
Fflaeter).— Plaster is a composition of lime, some¬ 
times mixed with hair, sometimes with Baud, Sic., 
to parget or rover the nudities of a building. Bluster¬ 
ing, or the net ol covering the walls and ceilings of a 
house or other edifice with plaster, is of various kinds. 
Amongst other methods may be mentioned white linie- 
nnd-hnir mortar laid upon bare nulls; the eameuptm 
laths, ae in partitioning and plain ceiling; renew ing 
the insides of walls or double partition-walls; rough¬ 
casting on heart letta; plastering on brickwork with 
finishing mortar, in mutation of stonework, and the 
like upon heart-laths; modelling and casting plain and 
ornamental mouldings, and making and polishing the 
■oogliola for columns of wood or bsick. Lime terms 
an extensive article in nil the operations of plastering, 
as it pervades tbe whole. Moat ol the lime used m 
\ London for this purpose is prepared from chalk, and 
i brought from Purfleet, in Kent. For stuccoing, and 
other work requiring strength and permanency, the 
lime procured irom Dorking, m Surrey, is preferred. 
In the ordinary process of plastering, the workman 
recognizes the following technical divisions:—t. Bath¬ 
ing, which consists in nailing laths on tho ceiling or 
partition. 2. Laying. This consists in spreading a 
single, even coat ol lime and hair nil over a ceibug or 
partition. 8. Pricking tip. After the plaster is laid on, 
it is crossed all over w’lth the end of a lathe, to gWo it 
a key or tie for the coat that is to be laid on it. 
4. Lathing, laying, anil tel, is when the work, after 
being lathed, is covered with one coat of lime and 
hair; and when that is sufficiently dry, a thin and 
smooth coat is spread over it, consisting of lime only. 
6. Lathing, floating, and »et, differs from the preceding 
in having the first'coat pricked up to receive the act, 
which is called floating. This last operation is per¬ 
formed with a substantial straight-edge. Good plaster¬ 
ing is known by its exquisite appearance, both as to its 
regularity and correctness ana its solid effect, having 
no cracks nor indications of them visible. 

Plibteb or Pabis. (See Gstsw.) 

Futavacsj!, pldl - a - nni '- te-e ( Qr . platanoe ), in Bot., 
the Plane fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledonee , sub-class 
Monochlamydea . Trees or shrubs with a watery juice. 
Leaves alternate, with deetdaous sheathing stipules. 
Flowers unisexual, monreoious, in globular aroentife- 
rous heads, ochlamydeous ; male flowers with 1 stamen. 
and a 2-eelled linear anther; female flowers consisting 
of a 1-celled ovary and a thick style; ovules 1—2, sus¬ 
pended. Fruits arranged in a compact rounded bead, 
and consisting of elevate nuts, each with a persistent 
Style. Seeds 1—2, pendulous; ombrvo in very thin 
albumen, with an inferior radicle. The Pianos ore 
chiefly natives of America and the Levant. There ia 
but One gen., namely Flatanu*. Being large, hand- 
gome trees, they are commonly grown in our parks 
and squares. The leaves in form resemble those of the 
sycom ore-tree,'or mock-plane (Acer Findo-piatanue ). 

Pun-euN.. (See Glass.) 

Fu/rnre, plat#-ing, the art of oovering copper and 
Other metals with silver or gold, either for use or ora*- ! 
ment. It ii effected in venous ways. Sometimes the 
' dm is attached to aud rolled out with the copper; 
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and sometimes one metal is precipitated from ite solu¬ 
tion upon tbe other. Of late year*, manufacturer** 
have availed themselves of electro-chemical decompo¬ 
sition for the purpose of plating different mptols. (Sea 
Bibotbo-vlatibo.) 

PpATiiruit, pUtt'-i-nu m (Sp. platina* from plat a, 
silver),'in Chniu. and Motall.,—symbol Ft, cquiv. iMl'Bfl, 
spec, grar. 21-6. This valuable metal is found in 
nature in small flattened grain*, alloyed, more or less. 
with palladium, rhodium, osmium, ruthenium, and 
iridium. It ocours chiefly m certain of tho alluvial 
districts of Mexico, Brazil, and tbe Ural Mountains. 
The excessive infusibility of platinum renders its 
purification a very complicated matter. The method 
generally employed is that devised by Dr. Wollaston. 
The ore is digested in aqua regia until solution take* 
place; sal-ammonia is then added, and the greater 
part of the platinum is precipitated iu the form of a 
yellow daublo salt, which is sparingly soluble. Tho 
motlicr-hquor still retain* a portion of the metal, which 
is redissolvedinaqua regia, after precipitation, by iron, 
sal-nmmouia being added as before. The double salt 
is washed and heated to redness, to drive off the oblo- 
rine and ammonia, and the platinum ia left behind in 
tho mclalho state in a spongy mass. This is thoroughly 
washed and levigated, aud afterwards squeezed in a 
powerful press until it ncqnirea tho specific gravity of 
about 10. It ia next exposed to the heat of a powerful 
wind-iurnaee, and the ingot is forged by hammering 
on the ends, the beutmg and forging being repeated 
until the muss heroines homogeneous and ductile. 
Platinum, or plntina ns it was formerly called, from 
a Spanish word signifying little silver, is’ a white metal 
possessing properties Which render it most valuable in 
the arts. It is susceptible of a high lustre, and pos¬ 
sesses considerable hardness. It is the most ductile of 
all metals, and is nearly as malleable as gold. It 
resists heat with greut obstinacy, yielding only to the 
highest temperature obtainable by Deville’a oxyhydro- 
gen furnace. At high temperatures it possesses the 
property of welding. Its power of conducting heat 
and electricity is inferior to gold and silver, it does 
■lot oxidize m air at any temperature, ami no single 
umd has any effect on it. Aqua regia dissolves it 
slowly. Heated in air with the alkalies or alkaline 
earths, it becomes corroded, owing to the formation of a 
double oxide. Its properties in a minute state of sub¬ 
division are interesting. If the protochloride is dis¬ 
solved in n strong sulnlioti of caustic potash,and alcohol 
added, carbonic acid escapes, and the metal become* 
reduced in the form of a fine black powder, known as 
platinum-black. In this finely-divided state it greedily 
condenses oxygen irom the air, absorbing many limes 
its bnlk of that gas. If moistened with ether or alco¬ 
hol, it imparts this ttfygeu to them, forming new com¬ 
pounds and glowing with the heat produced. Tho 
great infusibility and resistance to ordinary chemical 
agents possessed by platinum render it invaluable to 
mnnuiocturing and experimental chemists; the advance 
iu chemical science during tbe last forty or fifty yews 
being due in no small degreo to its introduction a* ■ 
material for the construction of crucibles, tubes, and 
retorts. In the puriUcatiou and concentration of sul¬ 
phuric acid, large platinum stills aroused. It is used 
m Kassia tor coinage. It is easily alloyed with other 
metals. It combiaca with carbon, silicon, and the 
haloids,—with oxygen, sulphur, cynuogeii,—end it is 
stroposed]nitrogen in fulminating platinum. 

Flatxbuh, C iii.o uxnssov.—Thom are two cbloridn 
of platinum,—the protocliloride (PlCl) and the bi¬ 
chloride (PICT,). To obtain the former, the solution of 
platinum in aqua regia is evaporated and the residue 
exposed to a heat of 450° Fahr., until chlorlue cesses 
to be expelled. It is sn olive-green powder, insoluble 
iu wster, bat dissolving easily in caastje potash. It 
formedouble soils with tbe bichloride of platinum and 
with the alkaline chlorides. The bichloride is obtained by 
evaporating the solution of the metal to aqua regia ot a 
temperature not exceeding 212° Fahr. It is readily so¬ 
luble to water, ether, and alcohol, forming a deep orange 
solution. By careful evaporation. It may be obtained 
in deliquescent prisms. Heated to 460* Fahr., it giveu 
off half its chlorine and is converted into tbe proto, 
chloride; and if the temperature bo farther raised, 
thr whole of the chlorine to riiauneted, With tho 
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chlorides of the alkalies, both uatural and artificial, it 
forma double salts. With ammonia and its chloride, 
it forma amuititndeof Halts, of which Mi Her enumerates 
no leas than twelve. Bichloride of platinum is invalu¬ 
able in organic chemistry in determining the formula; 
of thn artificial alkalies, by the formation of the double 
chlorides. 

.I'tATistUM. Oxidkb or.— There are two oxides of 

? lntumm,~the protoxide (I’tO)arid tho binoxlde(l’tO,). 

be protoxide is known only as a hydrate, obtained as 
a black powder, by decomposing the protorhlorido 
with potash. The anhydrous-binoxide is obtained aa a 
blaok powder, by heating the hydrate, which is thrown 
down by adding excess of potash to bichloride of plati¬ 
num, and decomposing tlic platinnte of potash thus 
formed with acetic acid. The hydrate is a red-hrown 
powder, resembling sesquiuxide of iron, and playing 
the part of an neid and a base. With potash and]siidii, 
crystailisable platinaten rosy he formed; while with 
nitric and sulphuric seids it forms the nitrate and 
sulphate of the bmoxide. 

Vlktihvu, HuiruinxM or.—Platinum forms two 
enlphides,—the protosulphidc (FtS) and the bisulphide 
(I’tH,); hilt they arc of no practical interest. 

I’LxToirto PniLonoFiir, pliUtou'-ik, is that system 
of ancient Greek philosophy which was established 
by I’lato; “a philosophy," says Professor Jlntler, 
•' which, whether regarded in itself, or with reference 
to its influence upon the history of reflectivc tnun, 
rises lieforo us in all the dignity of the mightiest and 
most permanent monument ever erected by unassisted 
human thought exercised upon human destinies." 
" Whatever opinion wc may justly form regarding I ho 
dotaila of its reasoning, and howoier we may be dis¬ 
posed to criticise their legitimacy, there is hi the body 
of tho system itself a something which Hilda its echo in 
the heart, and its reflection iu the reason of unimrsal 
mankind; and they suggest that eien its errors, if they 
exist, are, from their peculiar complexion and cha¬ 
racter, likely to be better worth investigation than tho 
truths of narrower theories." The writings of I’lato 
are numerous, and ha so reached us m it state of un¬ 
usual completeness and textual purity. The genuine¬ 
ness of many of the pieces which bear lus mime has 
been disputed, but mi such slight and unsatisfactory 
grounds as to be entitled to little weight. Their com¬ 
position extended over a large part of liis life, and 
they ore to be regarded rather as marking different 
stages of his philosophical development than os expo, 
aitioillof a perfectly matured and developed system. 
They are all iu the form of dialogues, iu nearly all of 
which Socrates ia the chief speaker, and the exponent 
of the author's sentiments. Not the least, remarkable 
feature of the writings of I’lato is the form in which 
they are communicated. In him we find tho scientific 
intellect combined with the lirnmatie. imagination m a 
degree which has never been equalled. He is at once 
poet and philosopher, and spreads the charms of an 
exhaustions fancy over the subtilest controversies of 
the dialectician. "In place of a formal refutation of 
sophistry, we are introduced to living sophists; in the 
room of'an elnhorate system of philosophy, we meet 
the greatest philosophers of his day, reasoning and 
conversing with disciples eager in the pursuit of know- 
ledge.” They are dialogues not merely m form hut. in 
spirit, conducted with all the freedom and animation 
of a real conversation between intelligent and highly- 
gifted men. The stern dialectic processes with which 
toe student has constantly to grapple, are relieved by 
picturesque representation or elaborate and gorgeous 
fable, chaructVmed by a tight, buoyant humour, end 
interspersed w\th irony, sarcasm, banter,—now broad 
and now delicate; with a thousand other life-like 
touches interspersed, giving tho whole an air of perfect 
truthfulness. The style, which seems so natural and 
easy, when closely examined is found to be elaborated 
with the greatest taste and fastidiousness. “ -Even- 
word seems chosen with care, and every clause of his 
periods made to flow with its proper'rhythm," and 
“ the result is an exquisite composition, in regard to 
which we t.. e at a loss to pronounce whether the depth 
and the elegance of the thought, or the grace mid pro¬ 
priety of expression, most prevail."— (Monpden.) The 
leading characteristic of Plato’s mind is its compre¬ 
hensiveness. The ultimate nnity of all knowledge, 
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properly so called, and the mutual dependence of all 
its parts on each other, ia the fundamental idea of his 
philosophy. Dialectics with Plato was the science of 
sciences, physics and ethics being sciences only in so 
far as they connect themselves with dialectics. This 
science pur (minenct deals only with the absolute and 
invariable. Its subject-matter consists of those tran¬ 
scendental spiritual essences known os ideas, mere 
abstractions or generalisations of the mind, having no 
objective reality (as some have held), and answering to 
the intuitions and general truths of modern science. 
(See Innas.) The soul could only have arrived at a 
knowledge of these in a state anterior to the present; 
and hence he resolved all knowledge into reminiscence 
of a state anterior to the present. In order to esta¬ 
blish the doctrine of pre-existcnce, he distinguishes 
between ideas drawn from the senses nnd those con¬ 
ceptions which sense could never furnish, hot which 
exist in the mind from the very commencement of 
conscious existence. By thus establishing the exist¬ 
ence of the soul before coming into the body, he 
establishes its independence of the body, sn<l, in con¬ 
sequence, its Immortality. From these ideas of the 
soul, it followed naturally that its residence in tho 
body is an evil, - d that the phenomena of sense inter¬ 
posed between e mind and these absolute existences, 
are constantly tcueiTing and alluring it from its proper 
clement. The great bnsmeas of the philosopher, 
therefore, is to emancipate himself as far as possible, 
not only from the dominion of the animal appetites, 
but also from the illusions of sense, and to retire into 

I list interior world of reflection in which his mmd can 
r,immune with its kindred eternal essences. Tho 
ideas, hoa ever, are not all of cqnnl excellence, supreme 
above all others being the forniB of the true, the beau¬ 
tiful, and the good. The noblest of that triad is the 
lust, the great end of all philosophic striving. This 
earth was created out of a formless chaotic mass, 
alter tlie model of a perfect archetypal world existing 
in the mind of the Creator, and is as perfect us tho 
untraelable nnd essentially evil nature of matter admits. 
I'latn, however, applied himself much less to physical 
investigations than to those of an ethical or dialectic 
character, and, indeed, only attended to them in his 
later years. It is difficult to say what idea Plato had 
of the Deitv. It seems, however, that hts idea of the 
good ami He were identical; hut whether he regarded 

II im ivh a personal being, it is impossible to say. Plato 
distinguishes two components of the soul,—the divine 
or rational, that which partakes of a divine principle 
and participates in the knowledge of the eternal, and 
the mortal or irrational, that which participates in the 
motions snd changes of the body, and is perishable. 
The two are united by an intermediate link, which he 
calls thiimo*, or spirit. He believes in future retribu¬ 
tion ; exonerates God from responsibility for sin and 
suffering, and sets forth in elaborate my tbs the blessed¬ 
ness of the virtuous and the punishments of the vicions. 
In cl bios the grand idea is thn good in its various forma 
of development. He retains the fourfold division of 
the virtues into wisdom, courage, temperance, and 
justice ; wisdom being the proper virtue of the reason, 
courage of the spirit, and temperance of the sensual 
part of our nature; justice being the principle that 
pervades and regulates the whole. True virtue always 
carries with it its own enjoyment, and the virtuous 
man always finds his highest happiness in communion 
with and assimilation to the good and the divine. 
Closely allied to ethieg wss politics. The State he 
regarded only as the individual on a larger scale—the 
individual as a miniature state. Bence his analysis of 
u state is but an enlargement of his psychological 
analysis. The governing class represents tho intellect, 
the soldiers on guard the spirit element, and the la¬ 
bourers and handicraftsmen the sensual part. The 
virtue of the first class is wisdom, of the second cour¬ 
age, and of the third temperance; while justice is the 
principle that ought to run through, regulate, and 
harmonise the whole. He makes the,interests of the 
state supreme, and merges In it aU the interests of the 
family and the individual. The education and the 
employments of the citixens are all to be regulated by 
the state. The governing class of a state ’should con¬ 
sist of philosophers, of men who have risen to the 
contemplation of the reel and the true. It is a well- 
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noirn expression or bis, that the stato can only uttam 
its true end when either philosophers become its 
rulers, or when its present rulers hare learned so far 
ns to unite philosophy with a superintendence of pub¬ 
lic afl'nirs.— Krf. Kilter’s, Lewis’s, Behweglcr's, But¬ 
ler's, Hampden's Histories, Sfc., of Philosophy. 

PLti, in Law. ( Set PtsautKOS.) 

Ti.v.\tusox, jiltod’-htgt (Ang.-Nor.), in Law, are the 
alternate allocutions by plaintiff and defendant in nn 
action, of those matters of fact which rimetitule on the 
one hand the ground of anion, and on tho other the 
ground of defence. The Common Law Procedure Act, 
1852, has introduced considerable changes in the course 
of pleadings us now followed. Pleadings always relate 
to mutters of fact, and of tact only; lor b 11 matters of 
law are judicially uotieed by the court. Pleaders are 
also required to 'abstain from any statement ol'the evi¬ 
dence by which the fact is to be established ; tho object 
of pleading being merely to ascertain whether the ques¬ 
tion is matter ot fact or mat ler oflaw, and if the former, 
to develop it tn a shape sufficiently precise to show its 
general naturo and import. Tho first object, in an ac¬ 
tion is tu procure Um.ilelemlniit’s appearance, hi order 
that he niavliavcdho[fatort unity of being informed of the 
plaintiffs demaiMt mMHuulaiiit.niulofeiieounterHigilin 
su. h manner asAOT'ay ufiph tit. This is done by a time 
nmns or writ, issued in life queen's name, out of the 
court in which the uci mgris brought, directed to the 
intended defendant. Hint-Commanding him to cnuaoan 
appearance to he entered (or him in that court m an 
aoliun at the suit of the idamtiif within eight days after 
the writ is served upon him. If the defendant lulls to 
appear, the plnintill' obtains judgment by default. If 
lie appears, he is entitled to receive from the plaintiff a 
detailed statement of the nature of his complaints, 
which is called the declaration (nurruliu). If tin 1 decla¬ 
ration lie so framed as to prejudice or embarrass tho , 
fair trial of the action, the defendant may apply to tho . 
court to have it struck out or unit tided; or if he do-j 
nics the sufficiency of tho facts as cause of action, lie | 
may lodge a demurrer, and call upou the court to give 
judgment in bis lav our upon that state ol lads. Other¬ 
wise, the defendant's course is to plead or deliver a 
plea, the general object of which is to make answer 
m point of fact to tho declaration. The pica may 
he either dilatory or peremptory. Dilatory picas arc 
founded on some matter of lact not connected with the 
merits of the case, and arc either to the jurisdiction, f 
showing that the case is not within the jurisdiction of; 
tho court, or picas of suspension, showing some matter \ 
of temporary incapacity to proceed with the suit; or 1 
in abatement, showing some matter for abating or 
quashing the declaration. The client of a ihlutrny 
plea is, if successful, to defeat the particular action, 
leaving tho plaintiff' at liberty to commence another 
in a better form. Peremptory pleas, or pleas in bar, 
are founded on some matter tending to impeach the 
right of action itself, and their effect is to defeat the 
plaintiff's claim altogether. Pleas in bar are of va¬ 
rious hinds. In general issnes, there is a denial of the 
whole matter of the declaration, or at least of the prin¬ 
cipal fact upon which it is founded; as that tho defend¬ 
ant is not guilty, not indebted, did not promise as 
alleged, 4c. All other pleas in bar are distinguished 
by the name of special pleas. Pleas in bar are also 
distinguished according to their subject-matter; as 
pleas in justification or excuse, and pleas in discharge; 
the former tending to show that there never was any 
right of action, tho latter that the cause of action, 
though once oxisting, has been barred by matter sub¬ 
sequent. As regards all pleas in bar, it is a fundamen¬ 
tal rule that they must either traverse (i.s. deny) the 
matter of fact in the declaration, or confess and avoid 
it. The plea being delivered, it then has to be met by 
the plaintiff within the proper period, upon peril that if 
lie fail to do so, the defendant is entitled to judgment 
by default. In encountering the plea, the plaintiff has 
the tamo right V> bare it struck out or amended, if its 
frame be objectionable, as the defendant had with re¬ 
gard Vo the declaration; he may also demur or plead 
some matter ot fact. If the plaintiff pleads, hr is said 
to reply, which he does by delivering a replication; and 
this, also, ‘as tho plea, must either traverse the lest 
pleading or confess and avoid it. V pon the same prio- 
eiples a re constructed all the subsequent allegations 
1 *» 
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that muy occur on either side uutil the pleading ia 
exhausted. To the replication the defendant may re¬ 
join, or deliver an answer called a rejoinder; the plain¬ 
tiff may answer the rejoinder by a surrejoinder; the 
defendant may, upou that, deliver a rebutter*, ana this 
may be followed by a surrebutter on ihe part of tho 
plaintiff'; beyond which pleadings aclchibi happen to 
extend, and are not distinguished by any particular 
names; for it is evident that the parties must at length 
arrive cither at some exception by way of demurrer to 
the sufficiency of the last pleading, which Is an issue 
lit law, or at tho denial qn one side of some matter of 
fact alleged on the olhi'iv which ia an issue in Inot. 
Issues iu law are referred to the decision of the 
judges of the court; issues iu fact are decided liy 
trial and evidence.— Rtf. (Stephen's Cammonluriet c« 
lhv Lutes of Unghimt. 

Plkhki vnh, ph-be'-yiinz (Lat. plrlt orpVAes).—Tho 
plebeians were the body of commons, or coninioiialty, 
of uncnmt Rome, and thus constituted one of tho two 
great elements of which the K.minunalion consisted, 
mid which gave to the earlier periods of Roman hiatory 
its peculiar character and interest. The anciont writers 
themselves do not agree respecting the time when the 
plebeians begun to form a part ol I lie lloiuun popula¬ 
tion ; but it wo uro to believe tlioso accounts which 
represent them to have formed a portion of the Ro- 
liians as early as the time of KuiiiuIhk, and tho clients 
of the patricians at that lime; they were, probably, 
the original inhabitants of the districts occupied by 
the new scltlcis, who, tiller their territory was con¬ 
quered, were kept iu that state of submission in which 
conquered nations were so constantly held iu early 
t lines. Whatever muy be thought of tno existence of 
plebeians at Home m tho earliest times, however, they 
tirsl of all appear as a distinct class of Roman citi¬ 
zens, in cimtrHdwtmotion to tho pittriciuns, in tho 
reign of Tiillus Hostihus. Alba, the head of the Latin 
confederacy, having been in Ilia reign taken and rased 
to the ground, the most distinguished of its inhabitants 
were transplant, d to Rome ami received umong the 
patricians, whilst ninny of the inferior citizens were also 
transferred to Romo, and, combined perhaps with the 
subdued original inhabitants, Inrnied the plebeians. 
The same system was pursued on the conquest of oilier 
Latin towns, ami the order of plebeians which was thus 
gradually lorimul by the side of Ihe patricians, far ex¬ 
ceeded them in number. The plebeians were citizens, 
but not optima jure ; they were perfectly distinct from 
(he patricians, and were excluded from the comitui, 
the senate, ami all civil uud priestly oflicrs of tho 
state. Tho only poitil of contact between the two 
estates was the army; thn plebeians being obliged 
to light and shed their blunt! for their fellow-citizens, 
without being ulloi^rd to share any ol' their rights arid 
privileges, and without even tho right of intermarriage. 
In all judicial mailers they wore entirely at the merry 
of the patricians, and had no right of appeal against 
any unjust sentence. Their citizenship resembled, iu 
fact, tho relation of aliens to a state m which they were 
merely tolerated on condition of performing certain 
services. ServiUB Tullius, however, put an end to this 
stato of things, by dividing tho city into four, and 
the subject country arouud, which was inhabited 
by plebeians, into twenty-six regions or local 
tribes, appointing to each tribo a prefect, called 
tribunui, and permitting them to have their own 
sacred ceremonies, levtiv ills, aid meetings. Thi* 
division into tribes, with tribui es, at their head, cer¬ 
tainly conferred upon tho plebeians no right to inter¬ 
fere in any way in tho management of publia affairs, 
but it was preparatory to anuther measure, by which 
Remus Tullius divided tbs whole body of Roman citi¬ 
zens, plebeians os well as patricians, into flvo classes, 
according to the amount of their property, and formed 
the whole body of citizens thus divided Into a great 
national assembly called comUatui aaximut, or eomUia 
eentunata, in which the plebeians met the patricians to 
a certain extent on a footing of equality, although tho 
votes were arranged in auch a way that it was always 
in tho power of the wealthiest classes to decide a ques¬ 
tion before it was put to the vote of the poorer. 
During the reign of thoTarquins, the plebeians lost all 
they had gained by the legislation of H-rvius Tullius; 
but during the republic they gradually rained umm 
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advantages, a number of laws, in particular, being 
carried, by wbioh the relation* between plebeian* and 
patricians were more accurately defined than they had 
previously been. In the course of time, however, the 
patrioian* began to encroach upon the right* granted 
by these law* to the plebeian*, and the latter, becoming 
convinced that it was impossible to retain what they 
possessed without acquiring more, entered upon a 
struggle with their oppressor*, which resulted in their 
gradually gaining access to all the civil and religious 
offices, ana in tna union of the two classes into one 
great body of Roman citisens with equal right*. 

Pianos. (See Pawk.1 

Pr.KUPKS ,pli',h-de»z, in Astron., a group of stars in 
the constellation Taurus, the Bull. The stars are so 
close together that it is difficult to any how many are 
eecn by tho naked eye. Says JTigenus, "They arc 
called seven, but no one can see more than six j " and 
six seems to be the number generally visible, though 
there are many more in tho cluster. There is a sup¬ 
position, that some one or tho stars once visible bus 
disappeared or changed its magnitude. According to 
mythology, the Pleiades were the seven daughters of 
Atlas, who, being pursued by Orion, were changed by 
Jupiter into doves. They wore afterwards translated 
to the heavens, whore they formed the assemblage of 
the Seven Stars in (he neck of Taurus. 

Pi/T.ioof.»k. (Sec next. Article.) 

Pr.BlATOCBtnt, pli'-efo-tee II (fir. plrufox, most i kni- 
•not, recent), in wool., « term applied by some (o the 
most reoent formations of the tertiary system. Ily the 
term -Pleioeene nr Pliocene, Hir Charles T/yoll charac¬ 
terizes that portion of tho tertiary strata which lies 
between the Miocene and the Post-1 erliarv. The newer 
pleiocene, or pleistocene, is represented in Britain by 
the giaoial drift, or boulder torinatious of Norfolk, 
of the Clyde in Scotland, and of North Wale*. Other 
examples tire also to he found in the cave deposits id 
Kirkilale, about 25 miles from York. In one eme 
there were found the remains of 300 hvenas, belonging 
to individuals of every age. According to l)r. Rock¬ 
land, they roust have lived there. The remains of the 
ox, young elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, horse, 
bear, wolf, hare, water-rat, and several birds, were 
also found. No less than thirty-seven species of mam¬ 
malia are enumerated by Professor Owen as having 
been discovered in tho eaves of this period in the 
British islands.— lief. Page’s Advanced Text-Book of 
Geology, 

PLXSlOSStmtTfl, pU-it-o-tov'-rtu (Or. plenot, near ; 
sauces, a reptile), the name given to a genus of extinct 
amphibious anurians, principally remarkable for their 
length of neck. Their remains are found in the forma¬ 
tions from the muschet-lralk to the chalk inclusive; 
but are most common in the lms and Kimmoriilge clay 
beds. They are closely allied to the Jchthyaeanrue, 
and their general appearance must have been verv 
hideous. The head was that of a monstrous lizard, 
furnished with teeth like those of a crocodile ; its ueck 
was of enormous length, resembling the body of a 
serpent; while the trunk and tail ban the proportions 
of an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a chameleon, 
and the paddlespf a whale. The remains of five or six 
epooies of plcsiosaurians have been found. 

1'lktbovi, pUtk'-o-rH (Qr. plethora, fulness), was 
by older medical writers employed to signify a super¬ 
abundance of any of the fluids of the body, but, ns now 
used, to express a redundancy of blood. 

PtBCWTis, or Ptxtrxtsr, phi-ri'-lie, plo'-re-te (Or. 
pthtron, the aide), in Med., is imflnmmatinn of the 
pleura, or investing membrane of the lungs. (See 
IiPtfOS.) Among the causes ,of pleurisy, the more 
common are exposure to cold, especially after violent 
exercise, blows on the chest, fracture of the ribs, 
tubercles io the lungs. It is most prevalent in 
winter, and, next to that, in autumn. Old persona are 
most subject to it, but it mar ocour at any period of 
life. It it usually distinguished as scute and chronic. 
Tho former usually commences with chills, rigors, and 
the ordinary symptoms of inflammatory fever, accom¬ 
panied or followed by a sense of weight ht the chest, 
which in a few hours becomes acute pain, usually re¬ 
formed to anoint directly below the nipple. There is 
usually a short dry cough, and the breathing it fre- 
.quent, short, and anxious; the pain being increased 
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by a deep inspiration nr the act of coughing. Some* 
times the patient can only lie upon the affected side, 
sometimes only upon the opposite one but usually he 
prefers lying upon his back. The pulse is frequent 
and hard, skin hot, cheeks flushed, urine scanty and 
high-coloured, and tongue white. These symptoms 
are not always so well marked, and the pain is some¬ 
times mure diffuse and less severe. In most coses, 
the acute pain, as well os the fever, subsides on the 
third or fourth day, and the cough and difficulty of 
breathing abate, though the pleura still continue m a 
state ol inflammation. By means of auscultation and 
percussion, the nature of this disease can be much 
more accurately determined than formerly. The re¬ 
spiratory movements and murmur will be fonnd to be 
diminished, nud sounds of friction will accompany the 
motious of respiration. Dulness on percussion will be 
first heard in the most depending part of thp chest, 
afterwards gradually extending over the side affected. 
Tn the troatmentjof this disease, the object is to reduce 
the local inflammation and prevent effusion. Hence, 
bloodletting, cither local, by moan* of leeches or cup¬ 
ping, or general, from the arm, followed by doses of 
tnrtnr emetic, brisk aperients, and strict untipblogiatio 
treatment, are ”ocomrnended. In chronic plouritis 
the symptoms * usually those of the acute form in a 
mitigated slat- Tt may succeed the acute, or it may 
conic on grad --Ily without any of the more marked 
features of that disease. There is usually more or 
less of fever, an acceleration of the pulse, emaciation, 
difficulty or hurry of breathing, increased by exertion, 
more or less of pain or soreness, and inability to lie on 
the healtliv side. The treatment of this form of the 
disease differs from that of the other, the object being 
to promote the absorption of tho effused matter, and 
also to support the* patient'* strength. For promoting 
the absorption ol the effused fluid, as well as forpre- 
tenting its further secretion, counter-irritants arc 
used, as blisters, eruption liniments, tincture ol iodine: 
the last painted over the part, ov exhibited internally, 
will he found to act very beneficially in removing the 
effusion. The general health is to be improved by a 
nutrition*, but not heating or stimulating diet, und 
by the cautions exhibition of such tonics as the 
strength of the patient is able to hear. Change of 
air will often bo found to act most beneficially in such 
cases, and is frequently fonnd to bo efficacious when 
most other remedies have failed. When other means 
fail, recourse is sometimes hod to the operation of 
paraeenteni thorarit for setting free the effused 
matter; but the operation is attended with consider¬ 
able danger and is rarely productive of more than a 
temporary relief. 

Pi.rVTu, plinth (Gr. phnthos, a brick), in Arch., a 
large square member, in the form of a brick, and some¬ 
times called the elipper. It is employed os the foot or 
foundation of columns; being that flat square table 
under the mouldings of the base and pedestal, at the 
bottom of the whole order. According to the idea of 
Vitruvius, the plinth seems to have been originally in¬ 
tended to keep the bottom of tho primitive wooden 
pillars from rotting. The plinth iff a itatue is a base 
or stand, flat, round, or square, serving to support a 
statue. The plinth of a trail is a terra applied to two 
or three rows of bricks advancing out from the walls; 
or, in general, from any flat high moulding, serving in 
a front wall to mark the floors, or to sustain the eaves 
of a wall and the larmier of a chimney. 

PliOCAKU. (See GlIAOnXABTA.) 

ffcouau, plow (Sax. plon, Ban. ploegh), one of the 
most ancient and most valuable of all agricultural 
implements for turning up the soil preparatory to re¬ 
ceiving the seed. There arc traces of the use of the 
plough in the earliest of ail written authorities on 
agriculture; and. judging from its importance in farm¬ 
ing operations, it seems scarcely possible that large 
systems of cultivation could havo been carried on 
without its assistance in any period or country. 
Amongst the ancient Hebrews'it was tKe practice to 
plough with two oxen (Bent. xxii. 10); their plough 
had also • coulter end a ploughshare (1 Sam. xili. 30). 
From other passages, it would appear that they were 
early aware of the advantages of a winters ftdlow. 
Wheels are n modern invention in comparison with 
the other parte of a plongh, but we find represents- 
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f tions of plough* with wheel* in early Greek drawing*. 
The Bourn plough* were of very simple form, aud 
closely resembled the ploughs used by the Hindoo* 
and Chinese oven at the present day. Hie ploughs in 
use in different countries in Europe underwent little 
change for many centuries, and it is only iu late years 
that any attempt hat been made to change their form. 
In England, the ploughs of the early oultirators were 
rude and imperfect, for every ploughman made his 
own plough. It was a law among the early Britons, 
that no one ahonld guide a plough till he was ablo to 
make one. Among the Saxons it was the custom to 
fasten the horses to the plough by their tails. This 
barbarous practice was not abolished till the reign of 
Charles II., at which period it was largely practised 
in Ireland. The Norman plough, like that of the 
later Saxons, was furnished with wheels; and for a 
long period this implement was drawn by oxen only. 
One of the first representations of a horse employed 
in the plough is given in the Itayeux tapestry (a.d. 
1080). The Dutch were amongst (lie first to introduce 
improvements into the shape of tbo plough. This 
improved Dutch plough fouud its way into the north 
of England and south of Scotland. It was con¬ 
structed chiefly of wood ; the draught-irons, share, 

f and coulter, with the additional plating of iron to the 
raould-board and sole, being the only parts made of 
iron. For aplough of this sort a patent was obtained 
in 1730 by Walter Blythe, author of several works on 
husbandry. James Small, a Scotchman, next con¬ 
structed a plough on true mechanical pi inciples, and 
was the inventor of the cast-iron turn-furrow, com¬ 
monly called the mould-board; and although more 
than a hundred years have passed,' Small's plough may 
be referred to, in most respeots. as a standard in the 
manufacture of ploughs. Until 1783 ploughshares 
were made of wrought iron; at that time, however, a 
patent was taken out by Robert Ransoms, of Ipswich, 
for making shares of cast iron; and in 1H03 he obtained 
another patent for case-hardening cast-iron shares. 
The different parts of a plough are now usually cast; 

1 so that if any one fails or wears out, it can easily 
be replaced by removing a few screws or bolts. lii 
modern ploughs the handles should bcsnlliciently wide 
apart to permit the ploughman to walk iu the furrow, 
and long enough to give him a full command oi the 
plough, so that he cun lift or depress it readily, or 
turn it to the left or right hand at pleasure. The beam 
should be of such a length that its end, usually called 
its head, shall cut at the point of draught upon a line 
drawn from that part of the collar tu which the traces 
are fastened to that part of it wbern it lirst raises the 
soil. Much of the steady working of the plough at its 
proper depth depends on the right arrangement of the 
point of draught. The beam Bhould bo curved up¬ 
wards at the coulter and throat of the plough to clean 
itself of rubbish. The plouohehare is the apex of the 
sole, as the hind part is called the heel. It varies in 
shape for different purposes. The upper part over 
the box of the share forms the first part of the rise of 
the mould-board. After the coulter and share have 
made the vertical and horizontal cuts for the depth 
and width of the furrow, the mould-board turns over 
the slioo and leave* it in its proper position. Much, I 
if not all the beauty of ploughing, depends on llio pre¬ 
cision with which this part of the plough docs its work. 
The coulter i$ ho iron blade or knife inserted into the 
beam of the plough for the purpose cutting the ground 
and facilitating the separation of the furrow-alico 
by the ploughshare, Iu practice there are sevens! 
methods of ploughing. In trench-ploughing, the 
plough passes twico along the same furrow. It can 
only be employed when the subsoil is naturally dry 
and of good quality, or when it bas been rendered so 
by draining and snbsoil-plougbing. Increased interest 
hss been given of late years to ploughmen and plongb- 
boys by plongbing-matches j and in many caaes the 
swpect of the yiuntry bas greatly improved by tbo 
change which pound ploughing has effected.—Ref. 
The Inplenenti of Agriculture, by J. Allan Banaome. 

Fuvu, pUce'tir (Ft. planter, the water-bird), the 
common name of several species of birds that frequent 
the banks of rivers and the eea-shors, belonging to the 
genus Ckaradriue. One species, known by the name 
of the Gnat Plover, Norfolk Plover, or Stone Cor lew, 
1407 
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is a summer visitor to this country, arriving hare la 
April, and leaving again at the end of September or 
in October, As it comes from the south, it is orach 
more numerous in the southern and south-eastern 
counties of England than far to the west "or to the 
north; but it* powers of wing allow it a,wide range of 
flight. Their breeding-season commences about the 
second week in April, the female depositing its pair of 
eggs upon the bare ground, without any uest what- 
ever. The eggs are pale clay-brown, blotched, spotted, 
and streaked with a«U-blue and dark brown, two makes 
two lines in length, by on^ inch seven lines in breadth. 
The large and prominent eye in this species indicates 
a bird that moves and fesds by twilight, or later, Thoir 
food is worms, slugs, and insects; and they are also 
believed to kill and devour small mammalia and small 
reptiles, their stout frame and large beak being suffl- 
eieutly powerful to enable them to do so. The great 
plover annually visits Germany, anil is abundant in 
France, Spain, Italy, and, southward, to Africa, Ma¬ 
deira, and even to Southern Africa; eastward it is 
found in Corfu, Turkey, and tlm Grecian archipelago. 
It has also been tuuud on the plains between the Blank 
unit Caspian seas and iu India, Its generic oharactet* 
are, a strong, straigiit, stout heok, a little depressed 
ut. the base. Nostrils placed in the middle of the 
henlr, extending longitudinally as far forward os the 
horny portion, open iu front, pervious. Legs long, 
Blonder ; three toes only, directed forwards, united by 
u membrane us fur as the second articulation. Wings 
moderate; serum! qiull-feutlier the longest in the wing. 
Tuil graduated. In the adult hint the top of the head 
and IihcIi of the neck are a pale wood-brown, each 
feather with a streak of black in the centre; the fee. 
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thers of the back, wing-coverts, teriials, and upper tail, 
coverts, pale brown, each fnathorwith a dark brownish, 
black longitudinal streak in the lino of tbo shaft; the 
tail-feathers with the basal halve* mottled with two 
shades of brown, tlm third portion white, the ends 
black. The chin an j throat a bite; the nock and breast 
brownish-whim; belly, sides, aud flanks, almost white. 
The whole length is seventeen inches; tha wing, 
from the carpal mint to the end, nine inches aud 
three-quarters. The golden plover (Charidriut pin . 
vialii), which is considered by ornithologists to be 
the true plover, is a bird of great powers of flight, 
and has, consequently, great geographical range. 
Some of the species are remarkable for assuming in the 
spring, and retaining daring the summer, a plumage 
differing considerably from that which distinguishes 
them from the time of the autumn moult, through the 
winter to the following spring; and in the golden 
plover this alteration consists of a decided change from 
a dull greyish-white to black. The golden plover is 
found aunng summer breeding on the high bill* sod 
swampy grounds of the North of England and Scotland; 
Sutherland appearing to be one of the great breed¬ 
ing-stations. They annually visit Sweden, the Faroe 
Islands, Iceland, and Greenland; and number* linger 
on the muddy abores of Hudson'* Bay, and on She 
sandy beaches of lakes mid rivers in the interior, until 

the hard frosts of September and October drive them 

away. The golden plover of Greet Britain lay* four 
eggs, which are large in proportion to the size of the 
bird, and very handsome, ofe y silo wish stone-colour, 
spotted and blotched with browniah-bleok; the length 
two inches, by one inch fear liesa in breadth. The 
nest is but slightly constructed, a small depression In 
the ground amidst the heath bring usually token ad¬ 
vantage of, sod lined with a few dry fibres and stems 
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of grass. The young, when exploded, are covered with 
• beautiful particoloured down of yellow and brown; 
they quit the neit u toon aa hatched, and follow their 
parents till able to By and aupport themselves, which 
is in the course of a month or 11 vo weeks. The generic 
characters of this bird differ in several particularsftom 
those of the great plover, the legs of the golden plover 
being but of moderate length, and the outer toe alone 
being slightly connected at th« base with the middle 
toe, whilst the Bret quill-feather of the wing is the 
longest, instead of, ae in the great plover, the second. 
' Tbo adult bird in its summer plumage has the beak 
black; the irides very dark brown, almost black; on 
the forehead a band of white; the top of the head, the 
nape of the neck, thn back, wing-eorerts, greyish- 
blaok; the edges of oil the feathers varied with tri¬ 
angular-shaped spots of gamboge-yellow; the wing- 
primaries almost blsclc ; tail-feathers obliquely barred 
with shades r>f greyish-white and brownish-black; the 
lore, eh in, sides of the neck, throat, breast, and all 
the under Biirfnee of the body as far as the vent, jet- 
blue It, bounded oil the sides with a band of white 
below tho wing : miliary plurne elongated, and pure 
white ; under tail-coverts white. The whole length of 
the bird is about eleven inobes. 

PtPM. (See Pjiukvs.) 

Pr.VMUAOiivACEa!, plum-bil jiv-oi'-te-t ffrom Tint. 
plumbum, lead), in Hot., the 1, call wort or Thrift fain., 
a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon™, sub-class Coral liflur<r. 
Kerbs, or under-shrubs, with entire exstipulute "leaves 
aud regular Bowers. Calyx tubular, plaited, persistent, 
5-partite. Corolla membranous, fi-purtile, nr in f> 
separate petals. Stamens f>, opposite the petals, tn 
which they are attached iu the polypotalous corolla, or 
hypogynous, and opposite to the divisions of the tuniio- 
f-petnlous corolla. Ovary 1 -celled ; ovule solitary, sus¬ 
pended from a long cord, which arises from the Imso 
of the cell; styles usually 5, sometimes It or 4, Print 
utricular, or dehiscing by valves at the apex. Seed 
solitary ; embryo straight; albumen mealy, and small 
in quantity. The plants of this order are chiefly found 
growing on the aca-shore and in suit, marshes, in various 
parts of the globe; but the majority inhabit temperate 
regions. The roots of several species of the genus 
Plumbago are acrid nnd vesicant when fresh ; u» ihoso 
of P. europmt, the toothwnrt, P. ceiiltiuira, nnd scan- 
dene. P. toxicaria is used ns a poison ill Mozambique, 

Vj.pmtiaoo, or (tUAriUTB, plnm-bai'-go (Hat. plum¬ 
bum, lend), is a valuable mineral found in various 
parts of Hie world: the most remarkable deposit being 
at Borrowdide, in Cumberland. In colour, it is iron- 
blaok or dark stool-grey, with a metallic lustre. It is 
combustible when subjected to a high degree of heat, 
leaving a rosidiie of oxide of iron; hut i« infusible 
either alone or with fluxes. Plumbago is chiefly used 
in tho manufacture of blacblcnd pencils nnd for cruci¬ 
bles. A great deal of the mineral is, however, used 
for polishing iron stoves ami railings, ns well ns tor 
diminishing the friction of machinery. Plumbago cru¬ 
cible* are made of graphite mixed with rlar, and are 
used iu metallurgical operations where a Tory high 
temperature has to be Dome, and where a slight ad¬ 
mixture of carbon with thn matter to be melted is of 
no consequence. The manufacture of these crucibles 
is now principalis carried on in England by the Patent 
Plumbago Crucible Company, at Hat tersea, wlm sup¬ 
ply nearly every imperial and royal mint in the world 
with these articles. The graphite used by them is the 
Ceylon variety, whioh, although somewhat impure, 
answers the purpose better than the purer kinds. I( 
is first ground into an almost impalpable powder in 
mills specially constructed for the purpose; after which 
it is mixed with certain proportions of China clay and 
water. The crucibles, which are of every conceivable 
size and shape, are made on a wheel, in the same wav 
as ordinary artioles of pottery. They are then gently 
dried, and afterwards fired. The crucibles made by 
the company bear the highest temperature without 
eoHmiinc, and may be used for forty or fifty meltings 
before they become useless. The master of the Paris 
mint states that they will bear being plnnged into cold 
water when at a white heat without cracking. For 
assaying purposes, brass-oasting, and in the manufac¬ 
ture of east steel, they are dailr superseding all other 
kinds. The composition of which these crucibles are 
1408- 


made has also been employed for the tnyens of Mast * 
and Bessemer furnaces with very great sucosss. (See 
Bucnur, Bucriui Fxxciu, and Ouxram.) 

I’hkckatiob, nu-mdt'-ike (Gr. pneuma, air), that 
branch of physical science which trssts of the me¬ 
chanical properties of elastic fluids, and principally o*» 
atmospheric air. To a certain extent the mechanical 
properties of the air seem to have been known to the 
ancients. Hot only does Aristotle mention that a blad¬ 
der Ailed with air weighs more than when it is empty, 
but Ctmibus, who lived 130 years t-C., appears to have 
invented a species of forcing-pump for raising water, 
and of instruments for producing sound by the passage 
of sir through orifices in tubes.—(Fifroottu, lib. ix. x.) 
These inventions are proof that tho elastic force Of 
compressed air was then comprehended. For a long 
time tho ascent ol water in pumps, upon, raising tho 
piston, was ascribed to nature's ahhommocnf a vacuum 
(Vilen, however, it wa9 found that the height of the 
column of water raised never exceeded a certain quan¬ 
tity—about thirty-lonr feet—this idea was gradually 
exploded. Tho explanation of the true cause of the 
phenomenon—the vacuum between the piston and the 
surfare of tho column, and tbo pressure of the atmo¬ 
sphere on the external water—was first determined by 
Torricelli; the > ..io philosopher also calculated the ; 
pressure of the a ■ .sphere by the weight of tho column 
ot mercury sup, or led m a tube closed at the neper 
extremity. (See IIaromktkr.) The nexl result orthe 
study of pneumatics was tho discovery of the thermo¬ 
meter, soon after tho commencement of the 17th 
century. Steam began to he used as a moving power 
lor pumps and other machinery, in the beginning of 
the iMth century. The law of" thn resistance of the 
air to bodies moving iu it was first discovered by {hr 
Isaac Kenton; but the intensity of this resistance 
against military projectiles was first determined tor 
tbo inferior projectiles by Kobins, in 17-10. l)r, Hut¬ 
ton afterwards obtained a formula which is snffir.iertly 
correct for any velocity. Kobins, Kuler, and Hutton, 
by their researches, determined the expansion of tired 
gunpowder: and that of steam was investigated by ' 
Dalton in England, and Prony and Arago in France. 
(Tho different forms of (pneumatic apparatus will bo 
found described tinder the articles Ais-Pcmp, HaBo- 
uktkb, Four, Ac.) ' 

l’lriCMONtl, or VjiBCMOwms, nu-ma'-ne-o, nu-mon- 
i'-fie (Ur. pneumou, thn lung), in Med., is inflam¬ 
mation of the substance of the lungs. It mav be 
occasioned by any of the causes which produce inflam¬ 
mation in general,—vicissitudes of temperature, the 
application of cold, violent exercise of the body, exer¬ 
tions of voice, &c. It occurs most frequently in tho 
winter anti spring months. It is characterized by fever, 
dillicuUy of breathing, cough, dry nous of the skin, heat, 
anxiety, thirst, and a sense of weight and pain in tho 
chest. The pain is dull, deep-seated,andrarely acute, 
unless the pleura be likewise affected. At first the 
cough is frequently dry and without expectoration; 
but after one or two days matter is brought up, viscid 
and rusty-coloured, and often streaked with blood. 

In favourable cases, this disease may decline on the 
third or fourth day, but more frequently it is pro¬ 
tracted to ton days nr a fortnight. In unfavourable 
coses the symptoms increase on the third or fourth 
day, and become more and more aggravated, until at 
length the patient dies exhausted or asphyxiated. A 
high degree of fever, attended with delirium, great t 
dilticulty of breathing, aoute pain aqd dry cough, de¬ 
note great danger; while, on the contrary, an abate¬ 
ment of the febrile symptoms and of the difficulty of 
breathing nnd pain, taking place on the coming on of a 
free expectoration, or other critical evacuation, pro¬ 
mise fair for recovery. The treatment in the early 
stage of the disease is by free bleeding from the arm, 
followed by a brisk purgative and tartar emetic to 
bring about immediate resolution. When more ad¬ 
vanced, local bleeding by cupping qr leeches, with 
counter-irritation, must’take the place of general 
bleeding. During convalescence, or after suppuration, 
tonic medicines, and a nourishing but n>t stimulating 
diet, an necessary to support" the atrhqgth of the 
patient. ‘ 

Poa, po’-i (Gr.), in Bot., a gen. of grasses.—The 
most important species is P. abgniniea, an Abyssinian - 
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eonf-plant, knows by the native same of Uff. Tho forma; that ii, they aim at producing (be pleasurable 
mins are aometimea employed in the preparation of emotion in the reader, though they eannot imitate the 
Mnuea, or millet beer. meane. While painting anti sculpture can only repre- 

PosoBtwo. [Set Qua Laws.) eent one moment of notion or expression, gioetry and 

Poo, or Lboohb, pod (Sax. pod, a covering), in music can supply a anocataion of images aim sentiments. 
Bot,, a aupcrior 1-celled, 1- or many.seeded fruit, de- The great advantage, however, which poetry poaseaaea 
hiacing by both the ventral and dorsal anturea, so na over all the eiater arts, ia its power to assert, as it ft 
to form two valves, and bearing its seed or seeds on tho only art which omploya words for its instruments, 
the ventral suture. Examples occur in the pea (figured The history of poetry may be divided into two great 
under Ahqiosfbiiiis), the beun, the clover, and in periods; one before, and the other after, the birth of 
moat plants of the order Peyuminotw, which derives its Christ. Perhaps the oldest poetry that has been handed 
name from this character. down to modern times is the Indian. "Owing,” says 

- l’onopJtYl.Mrx, pod-o-JU'-lum (Or. pout, a foot; Lassen, in his work on India!) antiquities, " to the 
phullan, a leaf, — from tha shape of its leaf), in Tint., a originally noble characteristics of the Arian race, and 
gen. of the nat. ord. Eanuneulaceat, or, according to the possession of superior mental endowments, in 
American botanists, of a distinct order termed 1‘odo- which lay the germ of all the nobloueaa and greatness 
fhyllaeea. P. peltatnm, the May-apple, or wild-lemon, io which tho Indiana have attained, the aspect of ex* 
is e common herb throughout the American States, i ternsl nature gave rise, in the minds of these nations. 
Its fruit is a berry, about the size of an egg, of a I to a deep meditation on the forces of nature, which has 
light-yellow colour, and having a pleasant sub-acul' proved the means of induaing that contemplative ten* 
taste. Tho Indians of North America have employed j denev which we tiud so intimately interwoven in the 
a decoction of tbe leaves and stalks for ages in dis- must ancient poetry of the Indians. Tho all-powerful 
eases requiring a cathartic. Latterly, this plant has impression thus produced on tha minds of tbe people 
Attracted much attention, inconsequence or the dis- is most dearly manifested in the fundamental dogma 
covcry of its active resinous principle, which, under of their belief, —the recognition of tbe divine in nature." 
the name of podophpUin, is now commgjnto use as a I Amougst the most ancient Indian poetry arc the Vtdat, 
cathartic, and as u therapeutic substitute for mercury. I which constitute most valuable memorials of the oivl* 


Podottenon, or ltiver-weed film , a nat. ord. ol /hen- jot these writings is the veneration ahd the praise of 
tgledoHci, sub-class Monochlamydnr. They eve aquatic | nature. The great heroic poema of " Ramsyana” and 
herbaceous plants, having much tha appearitncr of “ Maliabharata ” are of morn recent date then the 
mosses and liverworts, Tliero are 21 genera, including " Vedas,■’ but more ancient than the “ Puranas.” The 
about Its) species, principally natues of South A me mime of Kalidasa was early and widely kuown among 
rica. Some species of the genes Lacit are used lor t.lic western nations. This great poet flourished in the 
human food on the Kio Negro, mid other plants of the highly-cultivated court of Vikramadityq Aid was, COB* 
order aro eaten by cattle and fish. seqnently, the contemporary of Virgil and Horace. 

Vokt LauBBATK. (See Laubbatr, Pokt.) There ure both English and German translations of 

' PoKTBY,,;jo'-c-frr (Or. poittit, from pmeo, I create the " Sacontsla” written by this poet. It is remark- 
or produce).—So many unsuccessful attempts to give able for ils tenderness of reeling and its richness of 
a complete and satisfactory definition of poetry have fanev. The most ancient monuments of the poetry of 
been made by writers ou tuste, and even poets them- I he West A nans, nr Persians, have perished. Jt was 
selves, that we ore warned against endeavouring to cir- not until the country had been subjugated by the Arabs 
cumscrihc, within the boundary of a few words, mnnst anil Imd lost its original characteristics, that it again 
and comprehensive a subject. One of the most popular acquired a national literature. The flourishing period 
definitions was furnished by Lord Jeffrey, who said:— of their poetry, extending from Eirdusi to Hails 
"Tho end of poetry is to please; and the name, we and l)*cliunit, scarcely lasted more than four or five 
think, is strictly applicable to every metrical compost, hundred years, and hardly reaches to the time of tbo 
tion from which wo derive pleasure without any Inbo- voyage of Vasco do Gama. Persian literature, in fact, 
nous exercise of the understanding.” Another writer belongs to the Middle Ages. Tim religious poetry of 
and poet, Coleridge, says"Poetry is not tbe proper tbe Hebrews is of very Ancient date, and possesses a 
antithesis to prose, hut to science. Poetry is opposed solemn character, very different from that of any other 
to science, and prose to metre.” Definitions such as nation of antiquity. At first it was descriptive of na- 
tbeae, even if true, amount only to illustrations or ex- lure ; then of a warlike character j'then, in tbe time of 
planations. In an article like tho present, it would far Davul, it assumed the form of sacred songs; and lastly 
exceed onr limits to enter into an exposition of a vane- it waH prophetical. In classic antiquity, the most 
gated subject like this, which is so closely interwoven ancient poetry is that of the Greeks, which may be 
with all the activities of tbo hnman mind. ‘ When, how- divided into three periods. The first of these extends 
aver, we speak of aolions, or the creations of genius, from the earliest times of Greece to the Persian war. 
as poalieal, we not only mean that they peculiarly It was duringthisperiod tbalthe“Iliad” and "Ody»- 
affect tbe imagination and the feelings, but wo also ini- «ey " were written. Tho second period extends from 
ply, further, that they bad their origio in conceptions the Persian war to the time of Alexander the Great, 
in which the imagination and the feelings were chief It constituted the flourishing period of dramatioart 
agents. It is on this account that we ilnd the poetical and of cultivated Greek poetry in ‘general. Daring 
preponderates in tbe language and conceptions of an- the third period Greek poetry declined under tha boo* 
oient nations. As an art, poetry is imitative; and cessors of Alexander, and at the same time was revived 
like all such arts, its object is to give pleasure by in Alexandria. Among tbo Kotnans, language was 
imitation. In this respeut, music, pointing, sculp- not cm pin' fed in poetry tin a late period; and until 
tore, and poetry agree; bat they differ in themeuns the lime when they became closely allied to tbe Greeks, 
by which they affeet tbe imitation. While music only rude essays in poetry were made. Tbe golden 
attains her objoetby harmony and melody, painting ago of Komau-poetry wu during the time of Augustas 
by colour, ana sculpture by form, poetry works by and Tiberius; from whiob period it declined until toe 
means of words arranged in metre. In poetnr, as introduction offtlhristianity and tbe irruption of tho 
an art, the metre answers a double purpose. In it- barbarians. k« singular that, notwithstanding tbe' 
self it affords pleasure by its rbytbm, ana powerfully exquisite climate and the beautiful scenery of Greece 
assists tbe sense merely conveyed by the words. Above and Italy, in ail the encient elassio poetry therein 
nil, tbe metre preserves the essence of ert by aeting as very seldom any description of natural scenery. Their 
n perpetual barrier against any approach to reality, interest was entirely occupied with human life, and itn 
By means of it, the poet is enabled constantly to avow actions and relations. During tbe dark ages, poetry 
that his is a wetk of art, and tbna makes the reader seemed to die out in Europe. The first poetry off 
aware of the illation in which he end the author stand the Middle Ages may be oonsidered to be the epos 
with regard tc/op* another. Poetry and music differ of the Minnesingers among the Germanic nations, 
from psmtiyg and sculpture in tbe mode in which they However, ia neither the "KiebStasgen,” nor the 
imitate. 9b tbe two letter, outward forma are copied; “ Gudrun," are tbatW nay descriptions of natnrsl 
the funner, being restricted to instruments of adiffb- eosnery. Tha tat ebange m tins rsspect after tha 
rant kind, endeavour to imitate the effect of those writings of the early Christian fathers* arose ia Italy, 
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When the glory of the Aramaic, Greek, anil Roman 
dominion had paaaed away, in the grand old Tuxcsn 
l>oet Dante Aighirri, are to he found occaaional maui- 
feslatitin* o r .tbn deepest sensibility to the charms of 
the terrestrial life of nature, whenever he abstracts 
himself from Iks passionate ami subjective control 
of that despondent mysticism which constituted the 
general circle of hie ideas. After him, in Italy, mav be 
mentioned Petrarch, Ariosto, urid Tasso ; alt of whom 
followed in the same rein. Next we may mention the 
poetry of Portugal, in which, according to I-'r'-drich 
Behlegol, “the ' busied* of Comnena far surpiis-.es 
Ariosto in richness of colour ami luxuriance of Inner 
The Spanish poetry appears originally the sister of the 
Pruvetifal, hut itiinglod with im oriental character. 
The Provencals, nr Troubadours, spiling up about the 
lltb century i and in their poetry, devotion, valour, lore, 
and the spirit of eliivalrv, are apparent. The origin of 
English mid 8colti«li poetryi.i lost in the distant period 
of the bnrds i it was refined hr the >orninu-l'r»-iich 
poetry. The flourishing period of English poetry, lu>»- 1 
eter, is usually placed in the time of ijuccn Ehsubrtii, 
although Chaucer is usually looked uiKiti as I lie lather 
of modern English poetry. To Spenser and Shakespere, 
and afterwards to John Milton, England is indebted 
for tile finest poetry in the language. The northern or 
Scandinavian poetry, since the i:ith century, presents 
chivalry tinged with the peculiar northern character- 
Utlcs : at that period the Ucrmun “ llchloiibuch," or 
Book of Heroes, was introduced into Norway, and 
foreign and native truditions became blended together. 
For a notice of modern poetry, the reader is referred 
to the various articles on the literature of the different 
countries in their respective places in tint work.—(Sec 
Banian, Dhiua, Emc Poutsy, J.yuic Poktiit.) 

POOOSTEMOJI .pe-flo-sf C'-ewm (fl r. pnqtm, heard; tlrmon. 
Stamen), in Dot., a gen. of labiate plants. P. pa/ehonh 
the puolia-pat or palclioulv. is a nuliw of Penang and 
the Malayan peninsula j the dried tops are imported, 
and yield by distillation a strongly-vented volatile oil 
called ott tf patchouli, which is much employed in per¬ 
fumery. 

Point, point (from T,at. jo met mi, from t'umjo, T 
prick).— A point in Gcom , as dell tied by Kuclid, is 
that which haa position but not magnitude, lienee, 
points are the ends or extremities of lines; and if a 
point, be supposed to he moved any wav, it will, by its 
motion, describe a line. 

P 0 XNTKB,p»taf'-er.—This memberof Hie enmne family 
is a remarkable instance that the itopuicd propensities 


Foiuon 


the dog is; that all attempts to cross the pointer with 
any other blood must necessarily deteriorate the 
breed; and that whilst a cross will produce handsome 
dogs, they will necessarily possess some quality not 
belonging to the pointer; a crow with the bound, for 
instance, giving the propensity to trucu hares, if not 
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to give toogne. Pointers are never considered com¬ 
plete unless they are periodly stanch to bird, dog, 
and gun; which implies, first, standing singly to a 
bird or covey ; si-cuiidly, to backing (or pointing in- 
i.luntnncou-dy likewise) the ni-unent ibey pcrcive 
another dog xtand ; anil, lastly, not to “lir from iheir 
point upon the firing of any gim in company, provided 
the game is neither sprung nor started at which tho 
original point was made. 

Points or tub Compvss. (A-e Coxn-AHS ) 
l'oisotr, ;irti/'-jroii (Fr I, any substance which, when 
ndinimstered 111 small quantities, is capable of acting 
deleteriously on the body In general language, how¬ 
ever, the term is applied lothose sub-tmices ouly which 
destroy life vu smalt times. In medical jurisprudence 
it is found very ditticult to lay down the exact boun¬ 
dary-line between inediemeN and poisons, Dr. Taylor 
suggests the tullow-ing definition :—“ A poison is a 
of the different varieties of clog arc transmitted from {substance which, when taken internally, is capable of 
parent to progeny; lor,requiring, as it mnsl have done, ] destroying life without acting tncohaiiicivlly on tho 
o long and persevering education to produce even a I system.’* The law, however, never regards the mao- 
moderate approach to the excellence of the present) tier in wliieh the substance administered acts. If it be 
breed of pointers, these sagacious dogs will now, almost, capable of destroying life, or injuring the health of an 
without education, or, in technical phraseology, with ! individual, it is of little consequence, so far as the 
very little breaking, exhibit a strong tendency to the resuonsibilily of a prisoner u concerned, whether the 
peculiarity of their race, mid eland at game of every j action on tho body bo of a mechanical or acbemioal 
kind, and that even when they are puppies. The pe -1 nature, Tim words of (lie statute on poisoning (1 Viet, 
onliar characteristic ol the pointer ix.tlmt lie will bland ,c. Sj, sec. 21 are very general, and embrace all kind* 
motionless, as if converted into a sliilue, on coming |of substances, whether they bo popularly or profen- 
into contact with the slightest scent ol game; and it j sionnllv regarded as poisons or not. Thus it is laid 
would be difficult to controvert the argument tlmf tins j down that “whoever shall administer, or cause to be 
instinct, or the power to acquire this habit, was given ! taken by any person, nnv poison or other destructive 
to the pointer for the purpose of aiding men to capture i tlimg, with intent to commit murder, shall he guilty of 
or kill game. The pointer is probably originally a; felony, and being convicted thereof, shall suffer death." 
native of spam, and the Spanish pointer was formerly | Poisons have been divided into three classes, accord- 
welt known as a stanch, strong,and useful.but heavy i mg to their movie of action on the system; namely, 
and buy deg. The Knglish breed, however, is now 1 tmlante, wireofies, and. «iirrofteo4m/utif». The na’r- 
very much preferred, being exceedingly beautiful, jeotics and narcotico-irritanls may, however, be re- 
govid. tempered, standi, and putient or fatigue; sod I garded as one large class,—the neurotics, as their special 
lit the same time light and active in its appearance and t action is to affect directly one or more parts of the 
habits. Pointers about the middle of the ITth rciiturv ] nervous gyal ” ‘ 


were scarce!v over to b« seen but entirely white, or 
variegated with lircrcoloured spots, exerpt the then 
dttke of Kingston's celebrated pack, which were black 
end white; they are now, however, to be met with of 
every description, from pure white and a kind of bluish- 
grey, to a universal liver-colour and a perfect black. 
The most perfect pointers, according to some authori¬ 
ties, ere those which hnve iu them, to one part of 
Spanish blood one-eighth of the foxhound and one- 
sixteenth of the bloodhound; bat other authorities 
on the subjati maintain that tire farther any dog is 
removed from the original Spanish pointer the worse 


i system. Narcotic poisons can also lie subdi¬ 
vided into cerebral, spinal, and ecrebro-spinal, ac¬ 
cording to whether tho substance affects directly the 
braiu, the spinal marrow, or both of these organs. 
Irritant poisons, when taken m small doses, speedily 
occasion violent vomiting and purging. These symp¬ 
toms are either accompanied or followed by) intense 
pain in tho abdomen. An their nnmeitmplies, their 
action is to irritate and inflame. linn substances 
belonging to this clast of poisons possAe corrosive 
properties; inch as tho strong mineral acids, caustic 
alkalies, bromine, corrosive sublimate, and others. 
Snow irritants do not possess soy corrosive action; 
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such M arsenic, the poisonous salts of barvtn, cur- 
boosts Ot lead, cnulhuridet, Ac,, which ore called ptire 
irritants; they exert no destructive chemical setion 
oo the tissues, they simply irritate them. 

PoTgnir.t'AjfG. (Are Sebfunt.) 

Foisok-Glawds. (flee BasruxT.) 

1'olabiz \tiox or Light. po / ar - i - tai '- thnn . —T.ieht 
vrlnob has undergone certain reflections or relractioas, 
or been subjected tothenelion ofmaterial hodirsinany 
one of a (treat number of wav*, neqmrrs a certain rnoili- 
fleation. In consequence ol this chance, it no longer 
present* the same phenomena of reflection and trans¬ 
mission as oruinarv light. This modification is railed 
the polaTitatrirt if’light; its r»vs lieiug enppoaed to 
have acquiree polee, like the liuignet, or sides with 
opposite properties. Polarization may lie effected in 
various wavs, but principally by the following1. Hr 
reflection at a proner auch* limn the surfaces of trails- 
parent media ; 2. hr transmission through ert stala po* 
sessing the property of double re I ruction ; II. by trans¬ 
mission through u suflieicut imnilier ot transparent 
unorystaliired plaies placed ut proper angles , 4. hv 
transmission through a number ol oilier bodies imper¬ 
fectly cryst dimed,— n* agate. motlier-tif-peavl, Ac. (Fot 
further pniticulurs concerning this suhject, the reader 
Is referred In the article on J.K.i'T ) 

Polk, Pol >kitv, pair, po-lar'-i-tv (I,al. podia, the 
end of an rumi- I.lerallv, the word p"ir Higintiev 
that which turn*. ur on winch something turns ; luit in 
Physics, the term is upphed to the extremities of the 
axis about wtui-ii iv bony revolves, or ia suppo-ed to 
revolve: thus, the pules nf the mith in o the extremi¬ 
ties of the imaginary axis round which the world is 
supposed to revolve. The zenith and the nadir nre 
also looked upon as (he poles of the horizon. In a 
magnet, the pules are two points corresponding to the 
poles of the earth, one pointing to the north and the 
other to the smi'h. In a inllinr fair, or hattrry, (lie 
pole* are the extremities of the two wirca that connect 
the opposite ends ot the pile or battery. The term 
polarity lanseij m Physio* to denote that property of 
lmiiics which enublea them, when allowed to move 
freely, to arrange themselves in certain determinate 
directions, or pom', iia il were, to given poles. Thus 
we speak of the polunty ot the magnet or magnetic j 
needle. In ordi i lo account for certain phenomena 
in optics, it is neeeaaisry to as-iitne ihnt the partedes ol 
light posse* polarity . tins siniplv aiguilles that the 
opposite sides of crudl particle possess dill emit phy¬ 
sical qualities. 


Police 


nut*, war, battle), is a term applied to works of« ooa- 
troveraial character, particularly those In divinitg | 
hence, polemical divinity is controversial divinity. 
I’otiMoxiACK.y.iMi .eoBo-ne.iu'.M'e(Or. polemo*,nmt ; 
Pliny says thejpuieiunmuro gained it* uameTrom haris* 
caused a war between two kings, each of whom elaimsa 
tho honour of first discovering its vmues), in Bat, 

I lie Phlox fum . a net. ord. of Pivotgltilonei, sub-elm 
('arvlhjhnr. Herbs with opposite or alternate leave*. 
Cslvx li-ported, |mrsistent, uud generally regular. Co- 
mil*5-lobed, wiili contorted,or occasionally imbricated 
activation. Stamens J>. alternate with the segments 
ol the corolla ; pollen usuallyot a bluu colour. Ovary 
K-oelled, style 1; stigma trifld. Fruit capsular, 3- 
celled, 3-vuli ed ; plzeenlaa axde. Seeds few or many J 
embryo straight, in the axis of copious horny albumen { 
eotvledons elliptical, loliueeous. There are 17 genera, 
comprising lot species Tiiev nhnimdin the temperate 
parts of JNorth and South America. Many Spent* are 
cultivated in our gardens on accouut, ol the prettiaeea 
of their flowers. None have any claim to tho extra¬ 
ordinary hcaliug virtues of the unknown plant after 
which the typical genus lisa been named. 

PuLICtf, po-leee 1 (tlr. pahfriu, government, from fMK 
lit, a city).—The primary object, of a police IS the pro- 
scrvstion of order ami ilia enforcement of the Inara; 
hut, beanies tloit, it n usually made aubaervient to a 
variety ot other purposes. •• Police, iu general,'' Bay* 
Kent hum, “is a system of precaution either for ton 
prevention of crimes or of calamities. Its businaaa 
may he distributed into eight branches1. Polio* 
lor the prevention of oflclicrs ; 'i. police for the pre¬ 
vention of calamities; •:!. police for the prevention of 
endemic diseases; 4. polirc of charity; S. police of 
interior communications ; 0. police or public amuse¬ 
ments; 7. police for recent intelligence, and informa¬ 
tion ; n. police lor registration.” In Athens,and some 
of the other states ot ancient flrepco, there appears to 
have been something analogous to a polios; and in 
Koine there were several classes of officials who shored 
the duties of the policeman; as the lictnrs, stilt), prefects. 
Arc. In Kiiglainl, as early ha tho time of the Haxon 
kings, there exi-ted » peculiar organisation of a par¬ 
tially voluntary character, tor the suppression of crime 
and the maintenance of good order, the principal of 
cacti hundred and tithing tiring responsible for the 
conservation of praenwtthiii ms jurisdiction. Alter the 
Normans cane’to he cutuhlished in power, this system 
tell into disna-’, and eveiitualiv the high sheriff of the 
! county, his deputies, ami the constables, came to be 
Poi.kcatc, pijle’-kiiln .—The polecat* belong to a suli- 1 substituted ior the voluntary officers of the earlier 
genus of the Mneti/ulin, or Weasel tribe, a tamilv of; period. The Statute ot Winchester, 13 Kdw.I. (1285), 
digitigradecnrnivoi.nl* animals; tho animnls arranged ' regulated tho office of constable, and directed what 
under this sab-genus being the the polreaf, the lerret, j measures were to lie taken for preventing crime and 
the Siberian polecat, tba weasel, and the stout or er-; keeping the pvs.ee■ In small towns and rural districts 
mine-weasel. A not lice species, remarkable for its am- 1 he system seems to have worked tolerably well; but 
phibions liahits, Hnd known under the numc of mink, m the metropolis it bad little effect in the repression 
or polecat of the northern seas, is verv common m of prime. As Into as 1751, Fielding, tho novelist, then 
Finland and oihrr purls of the north and cast of Fu- pnlicp-msgiMrate at How-street, stated, as matter ot 
rope. The polecat, which is fonnd throughout Europe, public notoriety, that the streets of London were not 
is stontor in proportion than either the common weasel safe for citizens nOer nightfall; and that highway rub¬ 
or the ermine, and the head broader. No*o rather ■ Imries, murder*, and other flagrant crimes, wer* of 
pointed, ears round and not conspicuous; Imek com- common occurrence, ami their perpetrators were aei- 
parativelv short; tail, including the body, rather more, dnm or never detected or arrested. Ho suggested s 
than a third of (he length n( the bndv and lo ad. The paid police, under orders of the acting magistrate at 
fur ia sometimes I ulvnus mid woolly, and sometimes; J low-street; and tn 17Vt such » force, of very moderate 
long, black, «nd '■timing, uud. although inferior to the j extent. Was established, in accordance withauartpusaed 
far of the sable or marten, is nevertheless esteemed ;, in that year; but such wau the tear of ibe people lest 
a considerable importation of the skins annually coming: this measure should lead to an encroachment upon 
to this country Irmn the north of Kurope under the > their liberties, that it met with violent opposition, and 
name of Fitch. The length «f the head and body is was soon repealed. In 1702, an act w*e passed for the 
nbont seventeen inches, and that of the tail about six., increase of the police courts, the employment of ssla- 
lt exbaiee a strong and disagreeable odour. The pole- ried magistrates, and the enlargement of their j wis¬ 
est is most destriicine to the poultry-yard and the diction. Under this set, eight police-offices or courts 
preserve; it* appetite for slaughter seeming never to were established, and the magistrates received a eatery 
be satiated os long ns any living thing remains within nf JfclOdracb, afterward* raised to HfiOO. In 1W*> there 
its reach; and its courage Iving, at the tarn* time,; were only six police constables attached to each of the 
very great. It* neat is generally made in aome rob -1 metropolitan offices, or 48 in all; 60 other convtahl**, 
bit-bnrrow, yi the crevice ot a rock, or where the under the chief magistrate at Bow-street, patrolled tho 
tangled herbage and hrmdiw- od overgrow loose heap* j principal metropolitan road*; 41 formed the civil torn© 
of atones, uyd there the (enisle drops from four to ; of the Thames police estabUshmsat; 4(1 stipendiaries 
six youne ,ti May or eorlv in J one. Polecat has been ■ were employed in the city ot London under the Corpo* 
■npposed/to be a corruption of Falith eat; bat this is j ration; ana there were, xu addition, 648 ^mmahiul offl- 
probabiy a mere guess. eera, he., serving without pay. Tba nightly watch and 

Folxwjoat., po-le m’-ft/a (Or. polmikoe, from polo- j palm ia tba «ty of London comprised *03 mesq gene- 
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rally old, often infirm, and the bonest among them with regard to foreign countries. Polity, ogythe other 
helf-starTed upon wages varying from eigbtpence half- band, is synonymous with principles of government, 
penny to one shilling and sixpence per night. This Policy, in Insurance. (Stt Ixbpbskcs.) 
state of things continued, with little ameliorstion, till Politics^ Ecoxohy, jm.lit'-e-k&l e-ko n'-o-m (Gr. 
1829, when 'Sir Robert Peel's " Act for improving the oikot, a house or family, and nomot, a law), may be said 
Police in and near the Metropolis "was passed; a mea- literally to lie that to a state which domestic economy 
sure which, 1001*8 than any other of the kind, has tended is to a family. Vinous definitions of the science have 
to the consolidation of peace and the protection of life been given, some allowing it a wider, others u narrower 
and property. Further improvements were introduced sphere. By some, particularly by earlier writers, it 
by 3 & 3 Viet. c. 47 (1839), which extended the metro- is regarded as the euience of government, and the or- 

S olitan police district to a radius of fifteen miles from ganization of eivil society. According to M. Bay, it is 
baring Cross, and giving jurisdiction over the river " the economy of society; a science combining the 
Thames, and the quay* and docks thereon. The city results of our observations on tbe nature and functions 
of London, however, was exempt from the operation ol of the different purls of tbe social bodyand At. Sia- 
these statutes; hnl similar provisions were nude for it mondi considers the physical welfare (if man, so far as 
by? *3 Viet. o. 94, under a special commissioner, andI it. run be the work or government, as the object of po- 
subject to the control of the city authorities. Various litical economy." English writers, however, particu* 
attempts have sinoe that time boon made to uni'e the lurly of recent times, regard political economy as the 
two forces, and luat session a hill was laid before purlin- science of the wealth of nations, dealing with those 
meat for that purpose, hut it met with violent opjiohi. inwa which regulate the acrunmlution ana distnlmtiou 
tion from the city authorities, and had to buwithUruwn. nt wealth among a people. "It is," savs McCulloch, 
Under the Municipal Corporations Act, or under lorul “ the science of tho laws which regulate the product'on. 
acta, a similar police force has been established in distribution, and consumption of the product) and 
almost all of the cities, boroughs, and towns of Eng* services necessary, useful, or agreeable to man, winch 
land and Wales. The oity or borough potion is a it requires seno portion oi -oluutary labour to pro. 
charge upon the borough funds, aided, inn majority <>t diiee, proou.- ir preserve." This definition excludes 
instances, by a police-rate. One fourth, however, ol nil referenet what exists independently of nmn, and 
the cost of pay and clothing is repaid from the pollin' may be obta.u" ’ in unlimited quantities without any 
revenues to nllcitioa and boroughs having apopululmn laborious exertion. The earliest treatise onun ocoru . 
exceeding 5,000, and to all boroughs having a less liopu- mm subject is behoved to be “The Knxius ; or nbo • 
lation, provided tho police force ho amalgamated with Wealth," erione usly attributed to .Eschiiie* Hocrali 
that of the county; suoh repay men*, lw«j'er, to he cus, one of the disciples of Socrates, about 427 b.c. 
in all cases subject to the certificate by tin-! .•kosi-ori- “ I'ht.i,' sav M. Hay, "has with tolerable fidelity 
tary, upon annual report from her Majesty’s inspector. (Avp«</V, .k u.) sketched the eftbets ot tliesepani 
that tbs force is efficient, both as respects number and t ion of soeial employments, but solely with a view to 
discipline. The first step towards tho catalilmhmmit point out man’s rocisi character, ami tho necessity be 
of a county constabulary was made by 3 AH Vic c. is hi, from his multifarious wants, of uniting to exteu. 
•ad 3 & 4 Viet. o. 88 , which empowered the magi >trates sire societies, m which each individual might ho e 
of any county in England or Wales to appoint ict elusircly occupied wiu one species of pro c' < 
and petty constables for such counties, 111 such mini- To Aristotle, however, the honour is due of her... 
here end under such apportionment to then" -al ills- 'uumler of political economy in its wider ai-cep' -i, 
tricts as they might deem advisable. Those acts were The expression was first used liy him, and is -> 
simply permissive; but by 19 X 20 Viet. c. HU, it was found in tho ‘‘Economics,” hook u. ch. 1. n 
made compulsory on the magistrates of every count v " hunt's," he treats of the regulation of tho indr uluul 
whore no police force had yet liecn constituted, to pro- man ; in lus “ Politics," of the relation of man town; S 
ceod therein forthwith. Provision whs also r -<le lor others m asocial capacity, both in tho family ami ... 
imposing one-fourth of the expense of the force, when- the state; and in his “ Economics,” of the relation >f 
ever it was efficient, on tho consolidated fund. In this man towards property tho three constituting, a 
way the whole country has boon placed tiuder tho pro- measure, a connected work, each being depeudrnt on, 
teotionofa well-devised and efficient system of police, and interwoven with, the others. But little atteutiou 
Similar provisions were made for Scotland by 20 & 21 was paid to economic studies for many centuries alter 
Viot. 0.72, entitled " An Act to render more otfecuud the time of Aristotle; industrial occupations of any 
tbe Police in Counties and Burghs in Scotland.” 'the kind being regarded by the ancients as degrading and 
institution of county constabularies is, by this act, unwur.hv of free men. During the Middle Ages, tho 
made compulsory on tho commissioners ot supply for same ignorance and mistaken notions prevailed; and 
eaehoounty; and provision is also made for thecou- it was only after tho successful enterprises of the 
solidation of independent bodies of police, end tor Spanish and Portuguese and others in the loth century 
the establishment of police for neighbouring districts that the attention of philosophers came to he directed 
and burghs jointly; and for oharging one-fourth of to the theory of wealth. These investigations origi- 
tbe expense of any burgh or county constabulary anted in Italy; and “as far liaok as the ltitbcentury," 
reported to be efficient for the year, in number and says M. Hay, " Botero had been engaged iu invest!, 
discipline, <m tho consolidated fund. In Ireland, tbe gating the real sources of public prosperity.” ‘1 ho 
police force WAS in a perfectly ehaotio state till Ibll, earliest general treatise on this subject iii modern 
when an act was passed (5-1 Geo. III. o. 131) which led times is the “ Trent* de l’Kconomie politique," by An- 
to improvements of detail by tbe appointment of sit- mine de Moutchnitien (Ho. Rouen, 1015}. This work 
perintending magistrates, as well os to an inorease of treats of tho utility of the meohauical arts, and tho 
the oonstabulary force. Other acts followed of a eimi- regulation of manufactures, employment of men, tho 
lar tendonoy, all of which were consolidated by 6 Will, trades most important to communities, commerce, 
XV. o. 13 (1838), which empowered tbe lord-lieutenant transportation, money, Ao. About the same time op¬ 
to appoint officers ondconstables in tho several towns, neared treatises on money by Antonio Serra and Gian 
baronies, and counties of Ireland, and iu tbe propor- Donato Turbulo, of Naples; and on commerce and 
tions prescribed by tbe net. This act was amended by the prohibitive system by Duarte Gomes and Juan de 
11 A13 Viet. 0 . 78, and again by 30 A 31 Viet. c. 17. Cuatafiares. In England, IXobbes seems to have been 
Tbe Irish oonstabulary is organised on military prm- one of tho first that bad snytbinglike a distinct notion 
eiples, the men being armed and occupying barracks, of tlie real source of wealth; for in his “ Leviathan" 
In the United States tbe provisions for the repression (ch. 34), published in 1851, he ssys “ tbe nutrition of a 
of crime and the detection and arrest of criminals commonwealth consisteth in the plenty and distribn- • 
have been copied from Great Britain. Under despotic turn of materials conducing to life. Locke, however, 
govsrameui.il the police are often invented with very had a much clearer apprehension of this doctrine; and 
oppressive functions. his " Essay on Civil Government," published in 1689, 

rouoT and Powxr, pof'.s-es, poV-§4* (Gr. poll*, a is, in fact, the earliest work in whfoh th I true sources 
city), are two term* wluoh are apt to be confounded, of wealth and value are distinctly pointelfomt. Vari- 
bat which are yet quite distinct. Polioy is generally need one speoial treatises on trade, money, A\ had ap> 
to denote the line ot conduotptsouedby tbe rulsra peered before this time: as Mitaleden’s ‘’Circle of 
« aetate upon partknlar^ueeuoos, sun* eepeciaUy Commerce” (1633); Mon’e “England’s Treasure bp 
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Foreign Trade" (ISM); Sir Joaiali Child’s "New 
Discourse of Trade " (1068); end Andrew Yarranton’i 
"England’s Improvement l>y Bee and Land: to outdo 
the Butch without fighting, to pay Debts without 
Moneys, to set at Work the Poor of England with the 
Growth of nur own Lands” (1677). A most important 
era in the history of political economy, as well as of 
industrial development, was the appointing of Colbert 
to tlic position of comptroller-general of the finances 
of France, by Louis XIV., in lflfili. lie reduced ihe 
national tlnances to system and order, and instituted a 
complete plan of checks and balances; reformed abuses 
in tins department, and punished those that hail been 
gmitv of them; increased the revenues of the slate, 
while, at the name time, he decreased the burdens of 
the people, and dm eloped agriculture, the mamifiie- 
furcs, arts, and sciences. In 161)1 Sir Dudley North 
piiM'-hod his ■* Discourse* on Trade.” The first at- 
ieiuj .. faun ever, to produces systematic treatise on 
political eo.m..mv mi made by M CJuesuav, a Firncli 
,u,c. opher disrincmsiicd foi the subtlety and nripi- 
nali‘' ei hie uiJilrivtaiuliug and the mli'griti and inn* 
puciit ,'t his eliariuier. HIS ureal "mi,, Tab), an I 
i C'.iiom, ;ue et Msini< >i pciii'raies ’ \to\eroeinent | 
icolioini’pie," was pub. shed at Vo, >. .e*- in 17.VS Ife j 
assumed, ns tile hi*'" id Ins “ihu'iii, that »lie rii'-ib • s j 
too onl> Bourco < e.’th; and was henro led t>, ten ; 
e.o.ehisiou that a hiiv- is the >mlv species of nniii,-, 
t.*v vthieli rontri s t, ie nehes ,d a nation He 
, mled that tlu> talui- which inerehnnts and maim- 1 
tacturers add to the raw material of the ••oiniunditio :; 
c ley inaonfnetnre or carry from plane to n’ace is barely .’ 
equivalent to the value of the capital or stock non- j 
seined by them during the turn that they r- engaged | 
ip these operations. He likewise niamta that ihe | 
interest* of nil classes would bo best pi,.moled by u' 
rvtpru c f perfect freedom and unrestricted trade will ' 
in . i. les. Among t 1 most distinguished of thi 1 
to' * rs of Quesnny w lurgot, alterwarda emm- 1 

tr •'.< general of finances, who, in 1771, published Ins 
* i , "ii,ms am la Formation ct la DistriMiiion il.'s • 
t'.clu ■ ses, 1 ’ the ablest of the treatises of fh school. 1 
Ti o ' Political E«savs" of David Hume were nlndnvl 1 
i. .”2; and all hough he did r- * enter *v*i»innt ivally \ 
, . ihe science of political uomy, his essays on i 

.lit, vest, roninieree, balance of trade, public o red It, the 1 
populoUMiesa o( ancient nations, die , are characterized 1 
b\ sound, enlightened, and liberal tie< nd expose,I | 
n j..r of the preiailing errors and prejudices of ttit* j 
fiirie. In l7to there was publishnd in London, in two, 
■. u. 4tn, •• An Enquiry into the Principles of Political 1 
" ■ uomy, being an Ksssy on the Science of Domestic ' 
j .coiiomy tn Free Nations,” by Sir James Stewart. Ins I 
w* the largest and most elaborate work that had yet! 
appeared on the subject; but his statements and reason -1 
ing«,even when sound, are singularly tedious and per -1 
plcxetl. In 1776 appeared, tn London, the first edition of 
the great work of Adam Smith, entitled 11 An Enquiry 
into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations j” 
u work which has done more to diffuse sound views on 
political economy and legislation than all that had 
pr irded it. The science is for the first time treated 
in its fall extent. He show* that labour is the. renl 
source of wealth, and that not only when employed in 
1 ne cultivation of the land, but also when employed 
in mstipfartmes and commerce. He also shows, in 
opposition to the popular opinions of his time, that 
wealth does not consist of gold and ailver, hut of the 
various necessaries, conveniences, and enjoymeuts of 
human life; that it is in every case sound policy to 
leave individuals to pursue their own interest in their 
own way, and that when they prosecute branches of 
industry advantageous to themselves, they are ncces- 
/sarily also prosecuting^such as are advantageous to 
/ the public; all regulations intended to force industry 
! ‘into particular channels, or to throw restriction)) in the 
way of commerce nr mannfactnres, being impolitic and 
pernicious. Nr. Malthus’s "Essay on the Principle 
/ of Population*! (1706) waa the next considerable con- 
* tribution to the science. He demonstrated that an 
increase in-tne tneans of subsistence is the only sure 
criterion eft a permanent and beneficial increase'll) the 
somber* of a people; that the danger in every country 
ie an excess or numbers eeeoapered with the means of 
subsistence, end that were population not kept down by 


moral restraint or prudence in matrimonial connections, 
vice, want, and misery must be tho result. In 1803 M. 
3. B. Say published his "Traitd d'Economi* politique,*' 
a work whioh, while it did not advanuo muon that waa 
new, was yet. characterised by its scientific, dear, and 
methodical treatment of the'subject, end aid more in 
the way of diffusing a knowledge of the true principle* 
of the science on tun continent and in America than 
perhaps any other work or the kind either before op 
since. The “ Principles of Political Economy and Tan* 
etion,” by David lticaialo, appeared in London in 1817, 
and is generally considered ae the most able, profound, 
and original work on t he science since the time of Smith. 
The doctrines for which the work is principally noted, 
are the theory of retif, and the consequent theory of 
value. In 1H21 James Mill published his “ Elements of 
l*o Kcnnnnir; ” and in 1H25 J. it. McCulloch Ids 
** Principle* i,f Political Economy " Archbishop 
VVluitrlv published ” Lectures on Political Economy, 
delivered at Oxford in 1^11 ; and Nassau W. Renter's 
treatise on Political Economy appeared, in theEasy* 
(■/•ip.iv/oi ifttrojMilitami, in 1836, and luts since been 
puHislinl in k separate form. The last is an able and 
eniniu-olieiiHixe e« ny . hut the objects of the science are 
•■ouli. , ‘thin tun tmrrnw limits. One of tbo most 
ills,' nM. shcd political economist* of the present day 
i- 'ii!.i, Stuart Mill, ileis a lull believer in the views 
< i ■ i.1(111111', and .Smith, in regard to money; in 
the",- • Hi'-arJo mi rent, uud of Maltha* on popu- 
l,It.m "The production of wealth," he says,"the 
i \iractmii c.r the I'lNtriiuients rtf human subsistence and 
i hpciii. rt fioin tli- materials of the globe, is evidently 
mil in. arbitrary thing It. lias its necessary conditions. 
• •I ,!••«,■ some arc physical, depending on tho pro* 
j ertica of matter, or rather on the amount of knowledge 
<■( ti.ose properties possessed at particular plane and 
time. '1 licse political economy docs not investigate 
but aimin' i, referring for tlio grounds to physical 
'lice oi lonmion cijierienco. Conibiniug with these 
l* of outward nature other truths relating to out* 
ward nature, it attempts to truce the secondary or 
derivative laws bv whuli the production of wealth is 
determined, in atnch must lie the explanation of the 
on rrs.fie j riches and poverty in the past and present, 
amt th" ground of whatever increase of wealth is re* 
.■■wed lor the future. IT alike the laws of production, 
those of distribution are partly -if human institution, 
suiee the manner in which wealth is distributed in any 
given society depends on the atatutes or usages therein 
prevalent " “ In so far as the economical condition of 
nations turns upon the state of physical knowledge, 
it is » subject for the physical sciences and the arts 
founded on them ; but m so far as the onuses are 
moral or paycholdfecial, dependent on institutions and 
social relations, or on tho principles of human nature, 
their investigation belongs not to physical but to mural 
and social science, and is the object of what is called 
political economy."—The several dopartmentH of this 
science will be tumid treated of, under their own heads, 
in other parts',of this work; so that all that is necessary 
here is to give a sort of connected summary of the whole, 
in order to show their dependence upon each other. 
Political economy, then, i« the science of Uie wealth of 
nations, or tho science which treats of theproduotion, 
dist ribution, and consumption of wealth, ily wealth is 
meant unything necessary, useful, or agreeable, and at 
the same time possessed of exchangeable value. Some 
objects, as air or light, arpuseful and necessary, but are 
lucivpabte of being exchanged; others again, as food, 
fuel, Ac., are necessary, and at the same time are object* 
of exchange, it is only to th* latter tliAt tho term 
wealth is applied. That quality of any object which 
renders it capable of gratifying our desires is called 
its value : thus the value of atri* its power to support 
life ; of water, to slake thirst, Ac. What ie termed th* 
intrinsic value of an article ta measured eoleiy by it* 
ntilitv to man, or its capacity to gratify human desire ; 
extrinsic or exchangeable value, on the other baud, i* 
measured by its rapacity to procure us something else 
in exchange. Thinga which are everywhere abundant, 
and require no lobonr to reader them useful to man, 
bave only intrinsic value; thing*, again, Which derive 
their power to gratify human desires from labour, and 
which are only found in particular place*, have always 
exchangeable value, That which gives exchangeable 
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value to an article (»labour, winch i» the only aouroe 
ef wealth. TIiiih, if by my labour 1 hare given value 
to an article which had no value before, 1 will not part 
with it to aby one miles* he give me something in 
exchange which, has cost him a similar amount of 
labour. When men exchange silver for gold, tber 
ive a much larger amount of silver than of gold, 
leoause the former is procured with much less labour 
than the latter. Hence the cseli iiigeuhle value of any 
article is, iu general, as the labour winch it costa to 
procure it. There are, howevcjr some laws that may 
come in anil interfere with this condition. Hornet imes 
a larger quantity of any product may bo created than 
there is demand for, mid then the producer, m order 
to induce persons to buy, is under the necessity of 
offering it lor sale at a reduced price: ami in this way, 
wbeu the supply of any article is too ahiimlnut, the 
exchangeable value will tali. On the other hand, when 
there is not enough of any given product to satisfy the 
demand, the huvers, in order to obtniu it, will bid 
more than its naiural price; and thus its exclmugeable 
value will rise. These disturbing causes, however, are 
only tentpotary, the constant tendency of any article 
being to maintain its exchangeable value. Thus when 
the value of any til lie to fulls licloiv us cost of produc¬ 
tion, iu consequence of too great a Bupply, the ten¬ 
dency is fur the producers to lorn their labour into 
inure remuneraliie channels, while, on the other 
hand, when the value vises, the labour of other pro¬ 
ducers will be attracted to this line. Wealth and value 
vary inversely, the one increasing ns the other dimi¬ 
nishes, uud vicavrrta. Wealth is gieatesl where the 
facility of production is greatest, nml value is greatest 
where the difficulty of production is greatest. I’.v 
production in this science is nut meant the production 
of mutter, but of utility by appropriating and mini, ly¬ 
ing matter so as to mnlce H hhIh'v our wants and con¬ 
tribute to our well-being, l'roiiin-iion, then, is the 
act by which we give to any object 11 s particular value. 
Tho substance to which any value ha-i thus been im¬ 
parted is railed a product.' There ure threecimiin- 
stauces whose conjoint operation is necessary to stimu¬ 
late and improve the productive powers of industry:t 
( 1 ) security of property; (-) the introduction of ex¬ 
change or barter, unit the consequent division of 
labour; and (3) the accumulation and employment of 
tho produce of previous labour, or, ns it is more com¬ 
monly termed, of eapitsl or slock. Capital is ileilned 
to be "tbut portion of the accumulated produce ol 
bvhonr which mar bn directly employed to maintain 

? reductive labourers, or to fneibtste productiou." 

he fitness of any article to nerve as an instrument of 
production, or to support those engaged in industrial 
undertakings, is the only criterion hv which to decide 
whether it is or is not espual. There urc only three 
classes of individuals directly concerned in ihu pro¬ 
duction of commodities,— labourers, capitalists, and 
Owners of land. llrtwocn these three classes the 
whole produce of the land and labour of every civilized 
society is always in the first instance divided. 'That jmr- 
tion of the produce of the earth which is paid hv the 
Occupier to the landlord for the use of tho tint am! and 
taker*** powers of the soil, is denominated rent. 
When, in addition, money has been expended iu the 
improvement of the soil, buildings, Ac., the money 
paid cm this, though commonly included under rent, is 
•triatly remuneration tor the use ol capital. Hence, 
after deducting rent, the remaining produce of the 
land nnd labour of every country must primarily lie 
divided between the two great classes of labourers 
and capitalists. Profits cons.it of that produen or it* 
value wlueh remains to the capitalists after their 
necessary payments to others have been deducted, nnd 
after tho capital wasted oe used in industrial under¬ 
takings have been replaced. Profits are not mea¬ 
sured by the proportion which they bear to the rate ol 
wages, but by the proportion which they bear to the 
capital by whose agency they have been produced. 
Tm consumption of any article it not the consumption 
or annihilation of matter, but only the consumption of 
those qualities which render them useful or desirable. 
Consumption is thus the opt>o*ire of production, nnd 
IS to deprive on article of the value communicated to 
it by labour. Commodities are produced only that they 
May be usnt or consumed. Productive consumption 
HU 
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is when the advantage or benefit, whether material or 
otherwise, accruing in consequence to their possessors, 
exceeds their value; and they are consumed unpro¬ 
ductively when surh advantage or benefit is less than 
their value. The prosperity and decay of nations de¬ 
pend upon this balance. — Rtf. Tho works on tbit sub¬ 
ject, of McCulloch, Mill, Senior, lliesrdo, aid others, 
already mentioned. 

Pon’iTifS, pol'-t-fikt (Or. polia, a city), in .its widest 
acceptation, is both the science and the art of govern¬ 
ment, or the science whose object is (bo regulation of 
man in nil Ins relations as the member of a state, and the 
application of this science; but it is more commonly 
used to signify the course pursued by the government 
of acmmliy, particularly in its relations with foreign 
states. (Sr'c l)ipLOJi±cr ) Ass state is a body of men 
limit'd together for niuLusl benefit and the better to 
curry out the ends of life, politics extends to the various 
j means by which these purpose* tire ctl'eeted, and in- 
■ eludes vviiutever is the subject ot positive lues. It 
includes tlu> various branches of international law, 
eon-tiiiitioiinl law, political economy, diplomacy,police, 
&v. The political sciences are usually divided into the 
iitMrnul, or pu dy philosophical, and the histonqol and 
practical. 

1‘oix. (A. JStBcnoN or Mutuums or .Pabli*. 
must.) 

l J oi,i,rv, pui'.Jen (Lat.), in Hot., the fertilizing pow¬ 
der contained m the anther. ’When mature, each 
| pollen-gram is it cellular body, having two meiu- 
1 tiraimim coverings,—an internal or uitine, and an ex¬ 
ternal or exliM. The mime is thin and transparent, 
and possesses great power of extension; it is umrorm 
{in different kinds of pollen. The extine isnfirm mem- 
j brnue, which defines the figure ol the pollen-grnin and 
j gives colour to it , it is oil ner smooth or covered with 
j numerous projections, granule-, points, inimilc hairs, 
nr crested reticulations ; the colour is generally yellow, 
and the surface is oflen covered null a viscid or oily 
matter. It it Inn these coverings a granular semi-fiuid 
mutter, called tbp/orj/hi, m contained ; this matter is, 
without doubt, the essential part ot the pollcn griun. 
At the period of fecundation, or, m other words, when 
the itehisrence of tho anthers takes place, the pollen- 
grams are thrown upon the nttgma, which has become 
moistened by a sticky juice The otlect of tho moisture 
on the pollen-gram is very remarkable; the inline 
protrudes through one or more of the pores or slits of 
tho oxime, m the form of a dehente tube filled with 
the fov din, mid called tho jiollen-tuhr; this penetrates 
through the tissue of the stigma and the style to the 
ovules. This tubo frequently attains the length of 
several inches. 

ToLvcnuciviB Prixtiivo, pol'-e-kromt (Gr. point, 
lnnnv ; rhrorna, colour), is tho name sometimes applied 
to the reproduction of paintings and coloured drawings 
hy ineotiaiucal means. The effects sought by poly¬ 
chrome printing msy be obtained both by lithography 
and wooJ-cut printing, although the former process is, 
op to the present time, the one most generally adopted. 
The imitation of drawings uud paintings by means of 
lithography is usually termed chromo-lithography. I* 
this ease the fuc-amilie of the or.gmol is produced hy 
means of an almost infinite variety of tints, obtiiucil 
by imiDcroiit impressions. An outline of the subject 
is first of nil obtained, after which a n umbel of stones, 
each charged with a particular tint, are impressed, 
until the desired harmonious blending of c< lour is 
effected. The sequence of these impressions, the 
charging of the stones with primary or secondary 
colours, the application of th.- sharp dark touenes, 
and tb« final glaze or finishing wash, together make <ip 
nn operation requiring ibe nicest eye for artistic eflVu 
Many of the more elaborate designs—the •• Venice,' 
sud the ‘‘Ulysses deriding PolYphemus,” of Turuot, 
for instance—require from thirty to forty atones b 
produce a finished print lu tlio printing of wood¬ 
cuts, the process, so far as the nsoof a.great variety of 
impressions is concerned, is precisely analogous to 
chromo-lithography. In this lutter instance, however, . 
the impressions can be taken by the Headier and more 
economical mode by which ordinary printing-type;! 
are struck off. Certain broad effects are'capabU of 
being produced -, bat, ao yet, tho proeeas of poly¬ 
chrome printing by menu of * succession of wood 
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blocks is in a vary incomplete end erode condition. 
Nevertheless, ■ few yeere beck the idee of copy¬ 
ing pictures by mcchenicel means ores deemed to be 
on impossibility. Fortunately, the practice of multi¬ 
plying designs lies now become en art of great im¬ 
port anoo end utility, acting, n« it dues, as a pioneer 
for original works, end spreading e taste for the line 
arts among the public generally. 

Pm. yen ko.mt, pol'-t-i-ro-mr (Or, polvt, many ; 
drama, colour), a term applied to the art of painting 
worki of sculpture and architecture with different 
colours. This urt was well known to thoancients under 
a different mum-. Jt wns the universal custom among 
the carlieat rivili/od nations not only to decorate their 
temples and palaces with colours, lint also the statues 
with which they were adorned. Amongst tho Kgyp- 
tians nearly every part of their Imildmgs, together 
with the sculpture ou tlieir walls, was covered with 
gilding or hrduant colours. Traces of colour and gild¬ 
ing were distinctly apparent on the relic* nnd carved 
Blabs of Assyrian areliileeturo when tirsl discovered 
The attention of artists and arehnoologi-ts has more 
particularly been directed towards the polychromy ol 
tha ancient (!recks 1 here is very little notice of tho 
praeticoot colouring architecture m any ol'the ancient 
authors. In Vitruvius and l’ausnmas there nre some 
remarks; but the systems winch have been laid down 
by modern writer* nre onlv iniiudod upon conjecture. 
In most of the archiicctural ruins of Greece, travellers 
have found the remains of colour upon ornamental 
work. Dndwrll, htuart, Chandler, llnoulsted, and 
others, discount'd traces of colour upon the principal 
monuments ot Athena; upon the Temple of Theseus, 
the Parthenon, the Propyluia. the Ercchllieiuni, &c.; 
and by Mr. Newton upon the remains of the great 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. There is, however, con¬ 
siderable difference of opinion as to tho extent to 
which the Creeks carried out polj rhroniy. By the 
majority it is believed that in marble buildings the 
colouring was confined to the capitals of column*, the 
mouldings and other ornaments, the friezes, the 
metopes, and the trmpana of tho pediments. Some 
excellent authorities, however, hold that their budd¬ 
ings were entirely covered with colour. At first, poly- 
chromy was conliiicd to religious subjects, hut in tune 
it passed to all hinds of areliileeturo and sculpture. 
The latter is frequently alluded to hy almost all the 
ancient writers, ami l'ausamas describes many statues 
of this kind minutely. From the <1 reeks polychromy 
passed to (ho Unmans. Pillars and outer walls of 
moldings, painted with various coloura, are found in 
the remains of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Trajan’s 
Pillar, at Borne, was celebrated for its brilliant and 
tasteful colouring. During the Umpire, the painting 
of walls, slid more especially of eccne-pumtmg, and 
the painted copies of architectural pieces on wall sur¬ 
faces, came into fashion ; so that a sort of polychromy 
arose which was quite remote from Hie simple system 
of the Oreeks. Among the later Romans, however, 
gold decorations, and taemga of white and vanegated 
stone, appear to have been used instead of colour. 
Among the Oreeks the most ancient images iu c'sy 
and wood, and the first marble statues, were painted in 
bright colours; but tbeae were afterwards modified to 
softer shades. Phidias and Praxiteles both painted 
their s tatne p. In the Museo Borbomco, at Naples, is a 
statucrof Apollo with yellow hair, the lower drapery 
beinamarked with red stripes end white flowers. In 
Tlyptothek, at Munich, there is also preserved a 
statue of Leiieothea, iu which the gilded hair is dis- 
and iltc green and red oolour of the long 
y. Besides this colouring, eyev of precious 
_ i were often inserted in the ancient statues, as m 
-Trhp Roman bust of Antino&s, in the Ixiuvre at Paris. 
IStr. Gibson’s tinted Venus, which was exhibited in 
/the International Exhibition of IMS, is the principal 
1 attempt to introduce polychromy of Isle years. It 
excited considerable curiosity and criticism, lint its 
reception is not likely to advenes polychromy in 
sculpture. 

PotTWati, pc-litf-i-tf. (Gr. polar,much; gala,milk), 
in Bot., tlietyp. gen. of the net. ord. FolggtAaee». The 
speciesP. vulgari-t, the common milkwort, is an iucon- 
apiOBoui butbeautifol plant, with blue, pink, or white 
Sowers, found in our dry pastures and peaty fens. This 
HIS 
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aad many other species have bitter properties { they 
have been used medicinally aa tonics, stimulants, dia¬ 
phoretics, Ac. V. NVneyu, the Senega euake-root, is a 
most interesting species. He root was first introduced 
into medicine as an antidote to the bites of suakea. but 
it is now considered useless in an oh eases, it is, how¬ 
ever, a valuable drug, and is officinal in this country, 
being used either in large doses as all cmetio and ca¬ 
thartic, or in smnll dunes as an expectorant, diapho¬ 
retic., diuretic, and enimenagoguo. Its principal virtues 
are duo to the presence of it very acrid solid substance, 
which hai been Catlett irurgm, ynluguUn, and poiygodic 
arid. Many other speeum) American, European, and 
Asiatic, possess very similar properties, and one species, 
F.teiienota, n native of Java, has the acrid principle In 
ao eomieutrulrd a shite as to render the whole plant 
poisonous. Ad Arabian species, V. tinctoria. Is used 
lor dyeing. 

PoVvoAi.icn.it, po-liit-i-lai'-tt-e, in Hot,, a not. ord. 
of Jhr-otylrdrinrn, niih-ilaxi Tkahimi/tora, having the 
following essential diameter*Herbs or shrubs with 
cxstipulate leaves 1-lowers complete, hvp>>gvnoi|s, irre¬ 
gular, and iinnvmioetrieal Sepals and petals nubrioated, 
nut generally corresponding iu number, and usually 
arranged so its to bum a /ninety papilionaceous flower; 
odd petal anterior, odd sepal posierior. Stamens 8, 
hypogynous, usually cmninued; anthers generally 
1-celled, with porous dehiscence. Fruit flattened, 
n ually 2 celled and 2-secded. Heeds with abundant 
fleshy'allmnu'ii, and with a eariinruta next tho Mima. 
.Home genera of the order arc found in almost ovary 
part of the globe. The individual genera am, however, 
generally confined to particular regions, with the ex¬ 
ception of the genus Futyt/afa, which is very widely 
distributed, being found iu almost every description of 
station, nnd iu both warm and temperate regions, A 
few species have edible trials, hut the order generally 
is characterized by bitterness and acridity. There are 
20 genera, and nearly nisi species. (*Vee Poi.toaLa.) 

1'oiTuivr, pul'-e-ffii-iae (Or. palugama, from point, 
many, and gamu», marriage), is the state of a man 
haring more wires than one, or awile having more hus¬ 
bands than one, at the name time. The latter is some¬ 
times, for Hie sake of distinction, called polyandry. 
Tins is a combi ion w Inch seems alike contrary to nature 
anil reason. From tlio equality that exists in the two 
sen's, anil from Hod having originally created but one 
male and one female, the intention of Providence clearly 
is that one man should only have one woman; “for, 
says I)r. T’aley, “ if to one man be nllowpd an exclusive 
right to five or more women, four or more men must he 
deprived of the explosive possession of any, whiah could 
never be the order intended." Among Eastern nations, 
however, polygamy has existed from time immemorial. 
It prevailed heiore the Flood, and was common among 
the patriarchs. It was tolerated by the laws of Mosm; 
but the custom appears to have died out; for in the 
New Teslameut we meet with no trace of it, and the 
passages which refer to marriage seem to imply that 
monogamy alone was lawful. The Mohammedan reK- 
gion allows a roan to have four wives; but the permis¬ 
sion is rarely used except hy the rich, and the Arab* 
Beared y ever have more than one wife, la Thibet and 
a few other places polyandry prevails. Among the 
aliment Greeks, at least of Isler times, polygamy waa 
never practised, slllioogh in the Homeric age it seems 
to have prevailed to some extent. In republican Home 
it was unknown, but it afterward* waa not Uncommon; 
Marc Autoliv being mentioned us the first tbat took 
two wives. Montesquieu, Voltaire, and others, attempt 
to account for (he prevalence of polygamy in the East 
on the ground of tne premature old age of the female 
nex in those regions; the former, also, on the ground 
of the proportion of females being there greater than 
of males,—an assertion which, though supported bf the 
authority of seieral traveller*, is by no means proved; 
and even if true, is not at all unlikely to be the result 
of polygamy The Germans, according to Tacitus, were 
almost the only barbarous people that were content with 
a single wife. Polygamy has not been without its de¬ 
fender* in modern timet; most of them groundingtbeir 
defence on tho absence of snv express prohibition in 
Scripture. One Bernardu* Ochirotn, general of tho 
order of Capuchin*, afterwards a Protestant, published 
la the lffth century, “ Dialogue* In favour of Poly- 
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gun y," to which Bet* replied. An abler end more art- PoiYooircir, po-iw'-e-etim (Or. paint, many; gaum. 
ful treatise was published by John Leyser, e Latheren joint; it lies many joints or knots), in Bot., the trpieal 
divine, London, 1692, under the title of " Polygamia gen. of the net. ord. Polygonacea. The roots of P. Sit- 
Triumphatsiz." The boldest and most plausible udvu- torta, commonly called bistort-root, are a powerful 
cato of the system in modern times, however, is the astringent. The leaves of P. Bydropiper are very acrid ; 

Hev, VV. Ifadaa, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- hence the common name of water-pepper, which is gives 
land, whoeo work entitled " Thelypthora, or a Trnatiee to this plant. Blue and yellow dyee are obtained from 
on Female Ituin, its Causes, Effects. Consequences, I different species. 

Prevention, Ac.,” appeared in 17*40. From Ht. Paul’s [ PoLTHoarirov, poUe-mor'-IUm (Gr. point, many; 
direction that bishop* and deacons should have only 1 morphe, a form).—In Crystallography, it lias been ob- 
one wife, be infers that it was lawful for laymen to have | served that some substances crystallise in two incom- 
more; while, singularly enougb.-the Mormons (the only patible forms, that is, in forms belonging to two dif- 
Cbristian sent that maintain polygamy) oxplain this irrent systems; such forms have been called dimor- 
passage as meaning that bishops and deacons should phout, and the phenomenon itself ootymoepkim. It 
nave one wife tU Itait, (See Mobmokb.) In England l has been notieed by Laurent, ana particularly by 
the punishment of polygamy was originally in the hands [ Pasteur, that the forms of dimorphous crystals almost 
of tnc Church. A statute of Edward I. mode itucapi- j always occur near the boundary-lines, as it were, of the 
tal offence; but it does not seem to have come entirely ! two systems. The two forms of crystallized sulphur, 
under the civil power until a statute of James I. made I carbonate of lime, arsenious anhydride, iodide of mer¬ 
it punishable with death, like other cases of felony, cury, &c., are mutually related in this manner. Poly* 

(<!iac Bioavy.) morphism frequently enables us to recognize an iaomor- 

Polyolot, pol'-t-glol (Or. point, many, and glottu, a pliism (which tee) that would otherwise be overlooked, 
tongue), denotes a book with versions of its text in Thus, the salts of potassium and sodium are for the 
several languages; but is commonly applied to the most part iscmnrpnuus, but nitrate of potash usually 
Bible. Origen is regarded ns the first who attempted crystallizes i right rhombic prisms, and nitrate of 
to carry out this idea, though bis “ Biblin Elexapla ” is soda in rhoi ■ i-ids. It appears, bowover, that both 
only in two languages. The Complutensinn polyglot cults can on stallize in both systems, and that tho 
is the earliest of the polyglots properly so called (I M2, corresponding forms are isomorphous. In fact, the 
flvols. fob). The Antwerp polyglot was printed by two salts uro iso-dimorphous, only that nitrate of 
Christopher Plantiu, at Antwerp (H vole, fob, , potash most commonly affects the one form, and 

with the sanction of Philip II. of Spain. A third was nitrate of soda the other. In a similar manner, the 
published at Paris by Antoine Vitrd (lOvols. fob, 162S- carbonates of lead and lime are iso-dimorphous, the 
43). A work superior to any of these, however, is the ordinary form of the one corresponding to the rare 
London polyglot, edited by Brian Walton, in 0 vols. | form of the other. A few substances, such as titanic 
fob (1654-67). Portions of the work are printed in acid, are trimorpboiis; and, according to Mitscberlieb, 
seven different languages, which open ut cue \ lew ; and the sulphates and seleuiates of zinc are iso-triraorphous. 
in the course of the work nine languages are used; viz., 1 ‘oi.yi>k, Polypi, pol'-eep, pol-e-pi (Or. polnpont, 
Hebrew, Chaldaio, Samaritan, Syriac, Arabic, Persian, having many tact), the 13th class ot the invertebrate 
Etbiopic, Greek, and Latin. The polyglot, however, animals, and one of the largest and moat remarkable 
best known, aud that which is most accessible to acho- in the animal kingdom. In this class are rompreliended 
lars, is liagster’e, published by the London bookseller gelatinous animals, with elongated contractile bodies, 
of that name, in 1 vol. fob, London. 1 Ail. It gives the and an alimentary sac with only one opening. They 
Old Testament in eight different languages, and the have distinct terminal mouths, surrounded with tenta- 
Newiu nine; viz.,Hebrew, Greek, English, Latiu, tier- cula or radiated lobes. The greater port of those 
man. Italiau, French. Spanish and Syriac, tho New beings adhere together and form compound animals. 
Testament being given in the last hy way of appendix. They are all of the simplest kind, and possess so low an 
The eight languages are exhibited at one view. organization that they appear nearly incapable of re- 

POLYOOir, pol'-t-gon (Gr. point, many; gnniu, an producing their species. Without beads and without 
angle), in Geom., a plane tlgure of many angles, and eyas, they have neither organs suited for circulation, 
consequently of many sides. The term is more parti- respiration, nor locomotion. Inappearancn their bodies 
cularly applied to a figure the perimeter of which con- are only a homogeneous muss, consisting of a gelatinous 
aists of more than four aides. A polygon of five sides and irritable cellular tissue, in which the vital Cl nidi move 
is called a pentagon ; of six sides, a hexagon ; and so on. slowly. In form, the body is generally cylindrical or 
When the sidee'of a polygon ure alt equal, it is said to conical, and of a transparent texture; and there is no 
be ■ regular polygon. otherwise it is irregular. Every opening but the mouth, which is surrounded by tents* 
regular polygon can bo circumscribed by a circle, or cnla, varying in their number and size. Some very 
have a circle inscribed in it. In Mecli., when u aeries remarkable facts are related concerning these strange 
of more than three forces act in equilibrium in one animals. It would appear that the principle of life is So 
point, they maybe represented in direction and lnten-, universally diffused through their simple structure, that 
sity by a polygonal figure; this figure is termed the' portions of them may be out or broken off; and these 
polygon or those forces. The discovery of the theorem portions, if allowed to remain in their native element, 
of the polygon offorcet is attributed to Leibnitz, will soon hecomeperfectanimals, with all their functions 

POLTOOXACKX, | lol-t-go-nai'-te-e, iu Bot., the Buck- fully developed. Sometimes the hydra will split in two 
wheat fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon?*, sub-clas* -Hobo- of its own accord, and each division becomes an inde* 
ehlamydeie. Usually barbs with alternate leaves snd pendent animal, growing to the same sizes* the original 
ochreate stipules. Flowers perfect, or sometimes uni- nvdra. In the lowest race of polypi, t|je «J'*titu-tive 
sexual. Calyx free, more or less persistent; imbricated, characters of animal life are so slightly developV! lhat 
Stamens hypogyuous or perigvuous; anthers dehiscing there is great difficulty in distinguishing them fn^u the 
longitudinally. Ovary superior, 1-celled ; styles and rryptogamic families of the vegetable kingdom, .’rom 
stigmas 2—3 ; ovule solitary and orthotropous. Fruit the egg of these polypi is formed a bulb, from wsich 
usually a triangular nut. Seed solitary, erect; em- a stem, sending out branches, shoots up; there is sir* a 
bryo usually with farinaceous albumen, inverted with a root which onlv serves as an organ of attachment, nfiH 
superior radicle. There are about 34 genera and 600 not for nourishment. They supply themselves with fo<x 
species, generally diffused over the globe, but parti- by means of their long tcntacidn, which are the onlv 
oularlv abundant in temperate regions. They are chiefly members capable of voluntary motion. For a long 
remarkable for the presence of acid, astringent, and time they were called animal planlt. The smimst v V 
purgative properties. Bhubarb, sorrel, buckwheat, and I structure of polypi in corals bad been observed by ‘ 
bistort-root are some of the useful produots of this Iniperati and Gesuer in 1699; and in 1727 Peysonnell 
family. (See PoLxoowuw.) first discovered the living inhabitants of these stony or 

Folyqohatvv, ys-liye-sei'-tsa (Or.point, mauy ; horny structures. These discoveries were afterwards 
gexa, joints; it has numerous knots), iu Bot., a gen. of confirmed by Trcmbley, whose treatise on the structure 
the nat. ord. Lilinettt. The rhisomes of P. officinale aud animal functions of the phytoid ttydrte and Plnma- 
are sold in the herb-shops under the name of Salomon’* tell* of fresh water opened a new field of'research 
•tal aud are employed a* a popular application to into the nature and relations of many neglected forms 
remove the murks from bruised parts of the body. of lifo. The term Polyput had been applied by 
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Artttotle and Pliny to a oepbalopod; thii name was 
subsequently borrowed by the systematic naturalist* 
who followed Liuiueui, and applied by them to many 
really atumalited masses in toe form of plant*. The 
subject was particularly investigated by Reaumur, 
Jussieu, Donati, Ellis, Pallas, Linnmus, and Cuvier. 
Linnaeus placed all the animals of this class as an 
order of his class Fames, distinguishing them us 
lAtkopkyt/t. Nearly every kind of polypi is uttsched 
by tbe root of the stem or base to submarine rucks or 
other extraneous bodies. The reproduction of all the 
adhesive polypi depends on the formation of gemmules 
(Lit. yniHs, a bua), or imperfectly formed portions of 
tbeirsoftsubstance. Each olt hose gotumulesinendowed 
with active powersoflocomotiun, apparently for the solo 
purpose of selecting a place whoroon to raise its future 
residence : tbe situation once being chosen, it is fixed 
to that spot during its life. When the geinmulcs Urst 
appear on the surface of the parent animal, they are in 
the form of arnull black sputa ; after a few months, they i 
enlarge, each becoming pyriform, and protruding I rum I 
the sides of tbe internal cumils of tbe parent, adhering ’ 
by their narrow ends. This form particularly applies 
to the young of sponges. Short lj afterwards they are 
freed, one after the other, and are home along by 
the currents of fluid, winch issue quickly from the 
larger openings. Upon microscopic examination, these 
gemmules arc found to 1>« about two-thirds covered 
with abort cilia, which are in rapid and constant motion. 
When they become adherent, it is by the narrow end, 
which soon expands and terms a broad base of attach¬ 
ment. In some polypi tlio cilia are very numerous. 
Dr. Grant has estimated that in a single Muttra fali- 
aeea there are about four hundred millions of cilia I 
Lamarck classified these creatures in the following 
manner:—1. Polypi nutuntes ; polypi provided with 
tentuoula united in a common fleshy muss, placed in 
an axis, free and flouting in thn water.—2. Polypi 
tuhtfrn ; tentaculated polvpi united iu a common 
fleshy body, without any solid axis, and covered with 
tubiform cylinders.—3. Polypi em/mu/i; polypi with 
teutscula always Used in an inorganic covering, and 
forming in general compound animals.—t. Polypi dr- 
nudafi; tentaculated polypi not forming a common 
envelope, fixed either constantly or spontaneously. 
—5. Polypi ciliati; polvpi without any tentacuiii, but, 
instead of them, vibratile cilue at nr near tbe mouth. 
—£if. Johnston's Jlutory of the Jiriiith Zoophyte*. 

PoLTPOnit'M, pol-e-po'-dc-um (Gr. point, many), in 
Bot., a gen. of hems, characterised by the sporangia 
being in circular clusters and naked, and by the edge 
of tbe frond being flat, not reflexed. There are six 
species found in the United Kingdom, but most of 
them are rare plants, except in certain localities dear 
to the fern-collector. P, rulyare, the common poly¬ 
pody, found on shady banks, walls, and old trees, is a 
beautiful fern. TbAronds are deeply pinimtifid ; the 
lobe* linear-oblong, somewhat serrate, all parallel, the 
upper ones becoming gradually smaller. The rhizomes 
Of some species of this genus are used medicinally in 
Peru, and are said to possess sudonfle, diuretic, febri¬ 
fugal, and anti-vencreul properties. (A’ee Kilims.) 

PoLYroace, pu-iip'-o-rut, in Bot., n gen. of Punyi. 
One species baa been named P. dettructor from the cir¬ 
cumstance that, the development of its spores m 
timber is one of tbe causes of dry rot. From various 
epccvtorCtiflUou or German iindrr, as noticed in another 
port Jif tins Dictionary. P. nficmiUit, the larch, or 
whit- ago He, bos been employpd medicinally, ex¬ 
tent] ally aa an astringent application, and internally to 
check perspiration, also a* an emetic and cathartic. 

. Awadou.) 

/ Polytechnic School. (See Ecolb Polytech- 

f-UlqUE.) 

' Polytechnics, poLe-Uk'-nil-t (Or. point, many; 
teehne, an art), a term applied throughout Europe, 
and particularly in Germany, to the science of all the 
mechanical arts, aided or unaided by machinery. The 
Polytechnic Institution of London is a well-known 
place of scientific amusement. 

PoLYTHMsy, poLt-lhe'-izm (Gr. point, many, and 
theoi, god), is tbe doctrine of a plurality of gods, and 
is opposed to monotheism, which maintains tbe exist¬ 
ence only of one. The two extremes of polytheism may 
be regarded as dnaiitm, or the balief in two supreme i 
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beings—a good and an evil, end pantheism, which re* 
gards all nature as but God. (See Pantheism.) Some 
consider polytheism as haring originated iu a corrup¬ 
tion of monotheism; others regard it as a deifieatioa 
of the powers of feature. Polytheism differs from 
idolatry in not of necessity including the notion of 
forms, which the latter always does, whether it refer* 
to one god or several. There is no evidence iu Scrip¬ 
ture to show that polytheism existed before tbe Flood, 
nor have we any means of knowing when it was intro¬ 
duced ; hut it ia evident that in the time of Most* the 
Egyptians were polytbgists, and not a few of the pro¬ 
visions of tbe law were directed against this form of 
error. The Greeks and ltomana acknowledged one 
supreme being,—Zeus or Jupiter, at over all others} 
but they had numerous lesser deities whom they wor¬ 
shipped' as goda. Cudworlh has laboured very ingeni¬ 
ously to show that tbe aucienl philosophers in general 
worshipped only one supreme being under different 
names ; hut even accepting the truth of his arguments, 
they only the more strongly prove that tbe peopit in 
general were polytheists; iuid polytheism in the mind 
of the ignorant ih atheism. 

Pomh, votnc (Lat. potato*), in But., tbe inferior syn- 
enrpous fruit, well known under the forms of apple, 
pear, quince, medlar, haw. Jit. It is indeliiacent and 
fleshy, 2 or more celled, and fow.seeded. The endocurp 
is papery, cartilaginous, or bony ; this is surrounded 
bv a fleshy muss, consisting of meeoearp and epiearp, 
which is usually considered to be formed by thn cohe¬ 
sion of the general parenchyma of the ovary with tbe 
tube of the calyx. Iu 
the apple, for exnmple, 
tbe separable skin (o) 
is the epiearp; the 
Ueshy part, which is 
eaten (h), the mnao- 
enrp; and the core 
(e, d), containing the 
seeds (f ), is tho endo¬ 
curp. According to 
some botanists, the 
outer fleshy portion of 
the pome is an en¬ 
larged concave receptacle, and tho bony or cartilagi¬ 
nous cells are distinct carpels, the walla of which are 
formed of the three layers of the pericarp, completely 
muted and indistinguishable. The pome characterises 
the sub-ord. Pometc, of the not. ord. Botaetee, (See 

1'KtriT.) 

l’OMEUBANATK. (See PulfICA.) 

Pohkbanian Dou, po-me-rai’-ne-Hn.—' The charac¬ 
teristics o! this dog, which is well known in England, 
are a pointed no*'*, erect cars, and a busby tail curled 
ov cr the back, ife fur, which ia usually long and soft. 
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ia white, white and brown, or buff. They are commociy 
used by the Dutch and inland navigators to protest 
property on board vassals, and they sre frequently 
found a* watch-dogs on German farms. 
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Pohtkouhacm, pen-tc-dt-rui 1 -**-*, in Bot., the 
Pontmienu. fain., a mu. oni. of MomeutgUdoMt, mb* 
class d'eUtlmdtm, consisting of aqrmtio plants, natives 
of i lie Knit Indies, Africa, and America. They are 
unimportant. a 

Poitrootr, pan-toon 1 , • term applied in thi* country to 
tlioae large (lul-liottonietl boat* winch are used io the 
founntiuu o( Hunting bridge* l«»r military purpose*. In 
Prance, a poutoon, or ponton, niguittus any barge or flat- 
bottomed boat. In military tuclics, (be conveyance of 
an arluy, with its artillery, &n,, over the river* which 
intersect its mnroh, w one of the moat important ope¬ 
ration*. Mtuib depends upon "the rnpidity with which 
the river nan lie crossed, slid upon the removal or de¬ 
struction of the bridge immediately afterw ards. During 
an nemo war, it is seldom possible to erect stationary 
bridl'd of any magnitude, lit all ngea. bridges u in¬ 
sisting of timber plo'.lorms supported on Homing ves¬ 
sels batc been u-eii. Among the ancients, tile most 
famous works of this kind were those thrown by Ha¬ 
rms over the Bosphorus, ami subsequently across the 
Danube ; nUn tho ponloon.bridge that was built serosa 
tbe Hellespont by order of Xerxes. Herodotus, in hi* 
description of the hitler bridge, states that HHO vessels, 
anchored both at the head and stern, were disposed m 
parallel directions aeross the strait, with their krais m 
the direction of the current, in order to dimmish the 
atraiu mi their cables; and t lint parallel to Ibis lino, but 
nearer to the Arehipelacn, »»» another, consisting of 
Sli vessels, similarly di-posed. The vessels were con¬ 
nected together hy cables, over which wua laid a plat¬ 
form of planks covered with a lied ol earth, and lucre 
was a rail on either side. During the wur against Na¬ 
poleon I., the pontoon- employed diltcred very slightly 
from those used l>y the ancients. Tney were of metal 
over a light framework of wood tinned inside Their 
length was about twriifv feet, and their breadth from 
four to live lent; their depth was from two feet to two 
feet three inches. Many improvements have been 
made in nnnluouasince Hist. time. One of the latest is 
that of Capt. Powke, It.li. it is a tunit-poutuon, the 
boat const,tingnl canvas on wooden frames. The prin¬ 
cipal advantages claimed bv Captain J’owke for his 
pontoons are smaller oo-f, lev* weight, less bulk on the 
march, more buoyancy, and less liability to damage 
from shot. 

Pflog Lavs, poor (Lot. jumper),—Until the roign of 
Henry VIII,, the poor of England were dependent 
stpon private heuevolenro and the chanty of well-dis- 
disposrd Christians; but,during the reign of that mo¬ 
narch and ids children, numerous statutes were passed 
fur providing for the poor and impotent, occasioned, 
doubtless, by the destruction of the mouastio institu¬ 
tions, whiob supported anil fed a very unmerous and 
very idle poor. [Sr* HkocuksA The statute 43 Khz. 
«. 3, however, is generally considered as tlie foundation 
of the modern poor-law system, and provides for Hie 
appoint mont of overseers of the poor m every parish. 
Their office and doty were principally to provide work 
for all able-bodied person* who hud uo means of main¬ 
taining themselves, and to raise competent sums fort ne 
necessary relief of the lame, impotent, blind, and such 
a* were poor and not able to work. This system con¬ 
tinued in operation for above two centuries and a quar¬ 
ter,—from Mill to TBit f, without any material modi flea- 
tion or alteration. The provision for setting the 
able-bodied to work was rendered more effectual by 
ft Qoo. I. c. 7 , which enabled every parish to provide, 
or combine with others in providing, a workhouse. Tho 
statute 23 Gao. III. c. 83, ootnmonly called Gilbert’s 
Act, unthoriaed parishes to appoint guardian* to *ct in 
liatt of overaeon in all matter* relative to tho relief and 
management of the poor, and also to enter into volun¬ 
tary unions with Mol other for tbe aaoto convenient 
accommodation, maintenance, and employment of pau- 
|lets. At length, in 1833, parliament recommended the 
issuing a royal oommittion for inquiring into the state 
end auijiShistraMon of the lows ranting to the poor, 
which led to the pawing of the Oct 4 A 6 Win. IV. o. 
78,commonly called the" Poor-Low Amendment Act.’* 
Tho chief provision* of this act were the planing of the 
management of thopoor throughout the oomrtry, and 
the administration of the pmrochical (tends, tuna the 
Mparinteudence end control of a oentral boaed, called 
the "Poor Leer Commieaiooeea,’* who had power to 
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make suoh regulations as they thought proper for tbe 
guidance and direction of tho psroantal authorities; 
they had also the power of uuiting several parishes lor 
the purpose of a inure effective and economical adminis¬ 
tration of relief. The powers and duties of this board 
were, hylOJt 11 Viet. o. 108, transferred to a new hoard, 
i under the title of " Commissioners for administering 
! the Laws for tbe Belief of the Poor in England," oonsist- 
i lug of the bird president of the council, the lord privy 
' seal, the principal secretary of state lor the borne do- 
j pnrtmcnl, and the chancellor of the exchequer, for the 
time being, in virtue of their office*, and ol such other 
I pontons a* her map-sty, by letters patent or commission, 
j should upuuiut. They are directed to appoint a uertaiu 
1 number of iiisp-ctiirs. lnr the purpose of exercising » 

| vtsitorial power over workhouses, and of being present 
j at meeting* of gnnrdiniis, or other local meeting* held 
i lor the relief of 1 bn poor; ami are also directed once 
in every year to submit to both bouse* of parliament a 
j geuerut report of their proceeding*. As the law now 
I stands, a settlement in a parish is acquired—(!)by birth, 
i lor wherever a child is llrsl known to be, that is always 
i primtlfnne, until some othorcau be shown, the place of 
{ Us settle uent; (21 by parentage, tor alt legitimate ohtl- 
j dren take the <t settlement of the father, and alter 
■ him of the mo ir; an illegitimate child, on the otlier 
1 liaiiii, follows ,« settlement of the mother ;.(3) byiuar- 
rmge.tora vine muy claim tbe settlement which belong* 
lo ner liusbund, ana she retains it after hi* death; (4) 

, by renting a tenement (lor the sum of ill) a year at 
; least, tor one whole year) eoupb-d with residence in tho 
1 same parish lor lurty il.ua; (.*>) hy being bound nppren- 
! lice under indenture in other Jerd, mid inhabiting for 
’ forty day » under sneli binding ; (tty by having an estnto 
i of one'ti own, of whatever value, iu n parish, asettle- 
, menr of n temporary kind is gained there; (7) by being 
; charged to nml paving the public luxe* n»d levies of 
! the pari«li. » settlement may be gamed. Whenever a 
1 person Iiiis gamed u f-rllleiiunt m a parish, he is con¬ 
sidered to r. tain it until be hits acquired a new one in 
sonieotbi”- place. All who in any uitnah stand in need 
ol relief, tool npplv lor it, are entitled to be relieved 
there. II settled tlirtie, lltey constitute its itUltd poor; 
if nut settled, its cue ut jmor. As regard* the latter, 
they may in general be removed, bv order or warrant, to 
the'parish where they have a settlement, and they are 
entitled to relict only till such removal can be effected. 

The parish, however, will be immediately exonerated 
from the burden of inaiiiiitmingany paupefwho ho*any 
relation competent, or by law compellable, to maintain 
him. Tho relation* bo compellable are the father and 
grandfather, mother and grandmother, or children of 
the pauper. They arc liable lo maintnin him at snob 
rate as shall be assessed by att order of the justice* at 
their general, quarter, or petty sessions, and, on refusal 
to obey such order, the sums so asaeatntd nr* recover¬ 
able by a summary proceeding la-fore two justices of 
tbe peace. Further,ov iCJeo. lV.c.83, persons able 
wholly or in part to maintain themselves or families by 
work'or other menus, and refusing or neglecting to do 
so, whereby they become chargeable on a pariah, may 
l>o punished bv a tingle justice, on tbe oath of one wit- 
nes*, bv imprisonment in the house of correction, with 
bard labour. 

Pops, pop* (Lat. popn), in the title assumed by tilt 
supreme bend of the Unman Catholic church. It comet 
from the Greek piipun, signifying (sthvitwftdis tbe 
early church no* generally applied to presliyubs and 
bishops. About a. n. fi.Vi,' when the inuuenoe and au¬ 
thority of tbe Church began to predominate in tbtWest, 
the patriarch of Borne laid claim to the exclusive'' 
pollution of pope i and in 1078- Gregory VII., itl(s 
council held at Borne, decreed that the title of pt| 
should be given only to the bishop of Borne, the tevi 
office* or dignities muted in the person of the Boa—.. 
pontiff—(11, primate or bead of the Boman Catholic! !v 
world; (3) bishop of Borne and metropolitan of tiepre- 
vine*; and (3), temporal sovereign of tbe Papal Stales. 1 • 
On the subject of the pope's now er, authority,fallibility, 

Ac., even Homan Catholics themselves are by no means 
agreed. The. pop* derive* his power I rota being said 
to be tbe auecemor of St. Peter, the rock they say upon 
whiob Christ was to build 1h* Church. (As to.themoda 
of sleeting anew pope, nr Covclsv*.) 
fwiti. (Itilwa Ca ra otjot n .) 
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Foku. (S*» Porvvva.) 

Font. (Htt 1 ’ afitki .) 

PoWLATiex, pofhii’liU'-tkun (tot, papula*, • people), 
fta Polit. Beau.. is the most important branch ol the 
■atone*. being both the mean* *ud the end of na¬ 
tional wealth; it to, at the aamo time, one of the 
most obscure and ditttcnlt subjects to understand, and 
hat given rise to a large amount of discussion. it was 
formerly a maxim io politics, that a country could not 
lx over-peopled, at it was supposed that the meant of 
subsistence increased in proportion to the increase of 
the population, and that this could never he a crush of 
•totalling into want and misery. dome status, therefore, 
as that of ancient Home, took means to encouragr 
matrimony by relieving front taxation and preferring 
to public oiBces those that married and hiul children. 

Others, again, have maintained (Imt it is the policy of 
states to chock the increase of population. Mali hits 
asserts that the increase of the population of a country 
brvoud a ori tain limit, depending on the means of 
subsistence, is an evil, whicii will ungnieut year after 
year, as the disproportion- between the population and 
the means of subsistence increases. He further asserts 
that all civilised countries are either at the point, or, 
more nr less near it, where as much food is produced : 
from the soil as in any possible way esn lie obtained 
from it; mid suppose more could lie gained by greater 
efforts and more industry, it will never be in such pro¬ 
portion ns the yearly increase of ‘oe population; and 
thus want and mi-cry are appmar mug in nil civilized 

countries, against which them is fb other remedy than , , , „ 

that the government either check the increase of | China and Japan, and having excited groat admita- 


populatiou or remove front the country the yearly 
arising surplus by means of colonies anil oilier mea¬ 
sures conformable to this purpose, livery species of 
plant or animal which is capable of increase, either hy 
generation or hy seed, increases in a geometrical ratio, 
depending on the average power of reproduction and 
the average period of existence of the individuals of 
which it is constituted. Uc further asserts, that popu¬ 
lation, when unchecked, increases in a geometrical 
progression of suoh a nature ns to double itself meiv 
twenty-live years; at which rate the inhabitants of 
every country would, in the course of live cent uries, 
increase to above a million times their present number, 
which, as regards Unglsnd, would not allow the people 
even standing-room. There are, however, so many ele¬ 
ments to be taken into account, which are entirely lost 


of it which ia the wont supplied with food, namely, 
the poorest; that among those in a state of afBumwfo 
and well supplied with food and luxuries, a constant 
decrease goes on; while among those that form the 
mean or medium between these two slates’, those that 
'are tolerably well supplied with good food, and not 
over-worked, nor yet idle, uopulatiod fc stationary. 
This view is so far borne out by statisticalnbscrvattoua, 
winch show that a greater inorcass of population 
takes pinna in towns than in rural districts, at it ware 
to provide for the greater mortality in (he former, 

Porcius, pop'-u-iu»,ja Hot., the Poplar, a gen. of 
the not. ord. Saliearem. .411 the species are rapid- 
growing, soft-wooded timber trees, sumo of which 
attain a geest size. J’opnl#* alba is, perhaps, tint 
most valuable of the llntish species-, it is a hit pbly 
ornamental tree, and furaiahee a soft, white, smagy 
timber, which is employed to niahe all sorts of wooden 
vessels ami utensils; being especially valued for 
butchers' trays and turners' ware, tioveral species 
Wave tonic, astringent, and febrifugal bark, containing 
the active principle taheint. 

Pohckmik, yor-te'-lme (Port. poretiUmo, a cup). 
— Porcelain, in its more general sense, trier; lode* all 
kinds of earthenware which are white, semi-transpa¬ 
rent, and have Nome degree of a vitreous texture; out 
in its more limited souse it denotes only the finer 
kinds; and as tins knit! of ware has been, from the 
earliest tunes, iiiaiiuf»cturu.l most perfectly in Chlaa, 
it has been enllni Chinese porcelain, or China-wire. 
The first porcelain seen in Lumps wus brought from 


Inin hv its fineness of texture, transparency, and its 
liomiLiful colours, many attempts to imitate it were 
made by Kuropran nmnnlscinrrrs, and were first 
suceeBslul m Huvuny. The manufacture was afters 
wards introduced into France, and tneeNUHVely into 
Kiiglnnd, Germany, and Italy, where it has arrived at 
various degrees of perfection, but is still inferior to 
the production oi riistern countries. The finest and 
beat porcelain of China is made in a village called 
King. i<i.tclung, in thn province of Kisng-si, a town of 
nolle-* than l,0t)0,000 inhabit ants, and uliit-h is said to 
liave furnished the emperors of China with porcelain 
since the year 112 of the Clmslinn ora. The chief in- 
gradients w hich enter into the composition of Chinese 
porcelain arc |tollintse slid kaolin, two kinds of earth, 
from the mixture of winch the paste is obtained ; the 


eight of in these arguments, ss to deprive them of any ' petuntse being of a pure w bite, ,*nd when fully pre- 
weight or importance. A single instance of a state! pared, in the lorin or ait impalpable powder, whilst 


which has sullered ia this way cannot ba produced, 
and th# resources of natnro are so bountiful and 
manifold os to afford little reasonable fear for such au 
issue. Batura baa provided a thousand ways to pre¬ 
vent the increase of the human race beyond the means 
accessory tor its subsistence. Like a careful mistress, 
she deals oot her bounties with a sparing hand, hut 
ever, ss tbe necessities of her dependents increase, she 
finds mesas to supply their wants. Much of the earth 
still remains uncultivated or uutuuched by the hand of 
man, and Rraoh of that which is touched is very im¬ 
perfectly dealt with; for who cau say what may lie 
yet don* by more improved means of cultivslion, bv 
machinery, chemistry, Ac. P Finally, the extension til' 
the principles of commerce and free trade will open 
up to eaob other the extrema porta of th# earth. 
Natura'rt*,*al«o, for wise ends, implanted in man a 
raorv'seaiiment which forbids him to produce children 
hetora he is able to supply their wonts. Further, Mr. 
Doabteday, ia his “ True Low of Population," toys it 
down ss a great law hi nature, that wherever, either 
nt the animal or vegetable kingdom, the existence of a 
opeciee or genus to endangered, a corresponding effort 
is invariably mad* for its preservation and continuance 
by an increase of fecundity or fertility; and that, on 
tM other hand, a state of repletion is unfavourable 
to fortility. • In tbe vegetable kingdom, for instance, 
it is a weH-known fact that if a tree, plant, or flower 
be placed in moitld either naturally or artificially too 
debtor it, a piethorie state to produced, and fruitful- 
naas eeacaa, Cattle-breeders also know and sot upon the 
same law, particularly in the cases of Use mare, the cow, 
and the, ewe, with which leanness is indispensable to 
conception. In society, tu the some way, he nudatsius 
that aconateot increase is goteg oa among that portion 
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the kaolin is intermixed with small tinning particles, 
't he petuntse originally consists of thn fragments of 
rock dug from curiam quarries; the colour of the stone 
which answers the purpose best, inclining, according to 
th* Chines*, somewhat to green. It requires many 
operations to lit it for the purpose of the manufacturer, 
whilst the kaolin, on tbe other baud, is found in nature 
in a state almost ready for turn, iii small lumps, in 
mines, tbo external strata uf winch are composed of A 
Lind of red earth. Chinese porcelain owes its fabric 
and texture to (he Laoini, which endows it with the 
property or resisting the most powerful heat, whilst its 
■strength and const storey to obtained by fusion with 
■ he petuntse, winch enable# it to resist the action ef 
the more powerful agents. It to said that the Chines* 
have latterly discovered a substitute for kaolin in a 
si one called boa-che, which to of a saponaceous quality, 
and enables them to manufacture poreehtin at a mush 
more beautiful kiud than formerly; but sa it is scares 
end deer, it is rarely employed in the fabrication of the 
body of the porcelain, the workmen lieitig content with 
making it into a fine vise, and immersing the resell 
into it, that it may receive • coat before it to pointed 
and glazed. After a piece of porcelain has been pro¬ 
perly formed, it posses into tbe hoods of th* pain t er s , 
who divide the labour between them f Ode tracing out 
the first eoloarsd circle which ornament* th* brim of 
tbe vessel ; another designing the flowers ; sad a third 
painting them; and no on. One of the kind# of var¬ 
nish employed, called tsou-yoa, to pr ocu red foam whit* 
flint, and has the peculiar property of malting then* 
piece* of poroslaia upon which to to laid, a pp e ar to. 4e 
covered with an infinitude of veras in every direction. 
After the porcelain boa received its proper Into its 
colour* aad all the iat ended ornaments, it to turns- 
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ferred from the manufactory to the Airneoe. The 
■malt pieces of porcelain, such u taeeupa, are to* 
doted to mo about foor inches to height ; eaoh 
piece being placed upon a tauoer of earth about twice 
at thiok ai a crown piece, and equal to breadth to 
it* bottom, Tbete imall oaaea are alto aprinltled over 
with the dint df the kaolin, and bavins been placed to 
the furaaoeon a bed of eoarta send, hair a foot in tbiok- 
nets, are exposed to the action of the lire until the 
workman observe* that all the eases are red hot, and 
that the colours of the porcelain appeaewith fall lustre, 
when be Judges that it»in a proper state. Manufac¬ 
tories for the fabrication of porcelain are now esta¬ 
blished to almost all the atates of Europe; but in no 
atate have such attempts been made to discover the 
beat method of manufacturing porcelain, or so many 
manufactories of it been established, as in France. The 
porcelains of Ohanlillv, Villeroi, and Orleans have a 
distinguished merit; but tba porcelain produced at 
Stores bas long held the first rank, from its shining 
white, its beautiful elating, its coloured grounds, and 
the regularity and elegance of its forms. In England, 
but little progress was made in the manufacture of por¬ 
celain until towards the end of the last century. At an 
earlier period there was a manufactory carried on by 
some (form an* at Chelsea, afterwards removed to Derby, 
of porcolain of a very superior quality; but whence they 
derived their materials is now uncertain. About the 
year 1708, however, the discovery in Cornwall of mines 
of clay and stone, similar to tlioac used in Franco and 
Garmany, and which are believed to be the kaolin and 

J iatnntse of tho Chinese, soon enabled English maim- 
Mturnrs to improve their porcelain, by discontinuing 
the use of frit or glass as a component part of the basis 
or body of the ware, and substituting a mixture of the 
fariblc and infusible earths as the basis of their nor- 
odafa, as had been done at a much earlier period in 
Germany anil Franoe. After all, the most perfect por¬ 
celain Is nothing else than a tine white alone-ware; and 
if the earths of whioh stone-ware is made were free from 
heterogeneous colouring matters, which prevent their 
whiteness and semi-transparency; if vessels were pro¬ 
perly formed; if all the proper* attention were given; 
and if these vessels were covered over with a flue 
glasing, they would form as perfect porcelain at that 
i>f Japan, There are two kind* of porcelain,—one called 
bard, the other tender. Hard porcelain is composed of a 
olay containing silica, which is infusible, and preserves 
its whiteness iu a strong heat, and of a flux consisting 
of silioa and lime. The glate of this ware ie earthy, and 
admits of no metallic substance or alkali. Tender por¬ 
celain consists of a vitreous frit, which is rendered 
opaqne by the mixture of a calcareous clay. It is glased 
with artificial gloat, into the composition of which silica, 
alkalies, and wad enter. The tuntcmls of which the 
glasing it oomposrd are previously prepared by fusing 
together ail the substances of which they consist, and 
thus forming a vitreous mass. This mass of vitrified 
matter is than ground in a mill, and the powder thus 
obtained mixed with a sufficient quantity of water until 
it become* of the consistency of oream The pieces of 
porcelain are dipped hastily into tins liquid and with, 
drawn; and as they greedily imbibe the water, there 
remains on the surfaces uniform coating of the glasiflg 
materials. When they are dry, they are replaced in 
the furnace, and kept there until the ghtxing is per¬ 
fectly toted. Dnglased porcelain, said to be in a state 
of biscuit, has the appeartnee of white marble; and, 
for particular purposes, the porcelain is sometimes 
allowed to remain to this state, and particularly when 
it is employed in smaller and finer pieces of aoulpture, 
as the fineness of the workmanship and the eharpnsas 
of the figures would be greatly injured by a coat of 
glaring. (Set Fottbby.) 

Potccrwn, por'-Is-pise (Fr.pore-fpie) .—Porcupines 
are of the family of the Bjitneidm, belonging to the 
order Jivdeatia, which has a very wide geographical 
range, having representative* in the four quarters of 
tbs globe. The common porcupine, sometime# called 
the Italian or African porcupine, whan fall grown, is 
about two feet to length; its general odour being a 
gritsled dusky black, resulting from an intermixture 
of various ebedee or white, brown, and black. The 
•PP*r Fart of the head and nepk ie famished with 
•long crest of thick bristle*, capable of bring erected 


or de pr esse d at ple a sur e, from whioh the -animal 
derives Its name. The hair on the musrie sod limbs 
ie vary short, and almost biaek on the limbs, whilst 
that of the neck and under parts is brownish, and 
of considerable length- On the fore part and sides 
of the neck there is a whitish bend; all the remain* 
tog parts of the back and sides,including the rump and 
upper part*.of the hinder legs, are armed with spines, 
which are longest on the centre of the bank, being there 
about nine inches In length, very sharp at the ends, 
and varied with white and bis ox. These spines are 
about the thickness of a goose-quill in the middle, 
and their usual poaition is lying nearly flat upon the 
body, with their poiuta directed backwards; but whan 
the animal is excited, they are raised, by means of the 
subcutaneous muscles, almost at right angles with the 
body, and then present a very formidable appearance; 
tho atory of these animals being able to dart tbeir 

3 mils is, however, fabulous. It digs large burrows, 
ivided into many compartments, and brings forth 
from two to four young. It is a nocturnal animal; 
sleeping in its burrow during the dsy, and going forth 
at nightfall to seek its food, which usually consists of 
roots, fruits, and tender leaves. It is found wild in 
Italy and Bps' and is bought in the markets of Home 
for the table, n-cnpines are found to India, the sand¬ 
hills to the r iuth-west of the Caspian Sea, Southern 
Tartary, Persia, and Palestine, all parts of Africa, 
in Mexioo and Brazil, and in many parts of North 
America. 

Porohitt, po-mt'-e-it (Or. porot, a passage), that 
condition of material bodies in which the molecules 
are not m absolute contact, but aeparated by intervals 
called poret. 11 ie an essential property of au bodies,— 
that is, there are none known in which tbe particles are 
contiguous to one another. In some bodies tbe pores 
are nut manifest, anil tbeir existence is proved by various 
ciroumatnncca. Many of the metals become more 
compact by hammering, and all of them contract by 
reduction of temperature. In trying to compress 
water in a sphere of gold, the Florentine philosophers 
forced the liquid through the pores of the matsl. The 
porosity of many substances is inferred from their 
elasticity and the sounds which are heard when the 
molecules are made to vibrate. Iu transparent bodies, 
porosity is inferred from the capability of tbe substance 
to transmit light. The porosity of the human skin is 
of such a character that it haa been calculated that 
there area thousand holes, or pores, in the length of an 
inch. The whole snrface of the body of a middle-sized 
man being estimated at sixteen square feet, it must 
contain no fewer than 2,304,000 pores. The permea¬ 
bility of all solid bodies by any fluid depends upon ite 
peculiar structure and upon its relation to the fluid. 
A compact substance will sometimes oppose the en¬ 
trance of a thin fluid, while a gross one passes freely 
through it; thus a cask which holds water will allow 
oil to ooze through it, while mercury may be carried in 
a small cambric bag which could not retain water for a 
moment. 

Pobfbybs, par'-fi-rt (Gr. porpknra, purple), iu Bot., 
a gen. of Algtt, or sea-weeds. P. laeinaria and tulgarit 
are employed as food in the form of a sauce or pioklc, 
whioh has received to different parte of Britain the 
names cloke, ilokait, and later. Though tbia prepara¬ 
tion has a very repulsive appearanoe, it is remarkably 
wholesome and savoury. P. tmlgaru VdSttponly 
eaten to China as a relish to rice, being known an 7<o 
Ttai, or the purple vegetable. 

Pobpomb, por’-put {ItaL pereo peace), the most 
common of all tbe cetacea on tho British coasts. The 
porpoises swim in shoals, and drive tha herrings, 
mackerel, and salmon before them, pursuing them up 
the beys with the seme eagerness as a dog does a here¬ 
in some places they almost darken the sea a* they rise 
above water to take breath; they not only seek for prey 
near the surface, but often deaeend to the bottom to 
search of sand-eels end sea-worms, which they root out 
of Ike sand with tbeir notes. They go Op rivers in pursuit 
of salmon and other fish, and have been seen at a eon* 
rideraUe distance inland. In fine weather they leap, 
nil, and tumble, and appear h eed l ess and blind to all 
danger. Tbe ri procured from tho’ fat surrounding 
the body of the porpoise Is of the purest kind, and tbe 
akto, whsn carefully tinned and dressed. is used fog 
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wearing-apparel end for covering* of carriage*. As 
* on artioteof food, il* fltsh was anciently esteemed, and 
in Homy VIJI.'s timo ni even a royal dish, appearing 
to hw boon generally presented a* a rosat, with a 
sauce made of fine white bread-orumba mixed with 
vinegar and eager. At a later period the porpoise kept 
itt ground on the tables of no man Catholics on flah 
days and during Lent. Ite length is from fire to 
eight feet. 

Tost Borah ia the name of a celebrated content of 
Ciatercian nun*, situated near Chevrcute, about fire 
leagues from Paris. It was founded in 12<>4, and the 
nnns were of the oi-der of St. Bernard de Citeanx. In 
1026 they removed to Faria, where, in tbe faubourg St. 
Jacques, they had n houae, known as the Fort Unyal do 
Fans, while the houae which they left received the 
name of Fort Royal des Champs, and became occupied 
by a number of pious and learned men, who wished to 
lead a pious and secluded life, and were known as "lies 
Solitaires de Port Royal." The moat distinguished of 
this company were Claude Laneolot, the grammarian; 
Antoine le Muietre, an advocate and one of the moat 
distinguished orators of his time; Simon LCncoiirt, a 
distinguished officer; He Saey, the eminent translator 
of the Bible ; tbe two Arnaulaa; Pierre Nicole, Illume 
Pascal, and Nicolas Fontaine. The mode of life in the 
Fort Royal was distinguished for its austerity. They 
rose at three o'clock in the morning, and after the 
common morning prayer they kissed the ground as a 
sign of thotr self-humiliation before God ; then they 
read, kneeling, a chapter from the Gospels and ono 
from the Epistles, and concluded with another prayer. 
Two hours in the morning and two in the afternoon 
were devoted to manual labour in the grounds adjoining 
the convent, and they observed with the greatest strict- 
ness the season of tent. They eatablmhed a school, 
which was to consist of fire classes, of five pupils each, 
the teachers being chiefly Arnauld, Lancelot, He Racy, 
Nicole, and Fontaine, and they published a series of 
famous class-books on Logic, Grammar, Greek, Latin, 
and Geometry, which bear the name of the society. 
The fame that they acquired for tlieir learning and 
sanctity aroused the jealousy of the Jesuits and was 
the cause of a lnngeontest that prevailed between the 
two narti'-s. winch at length led to the suppression of 
the Fort Royal des Champs, by a hull of Pope Clement 
XI. in 1708. The special subject of the controversy 
was the Junsenisttc opinions hold by tbe Fort Royalists. 
(Set Jakrbmsts.) 

FoRTt7i.se ack.k, por-tu-U-kai -it-e (Lat. portula, a 
little gate,—its leaves resemble little doors), in Bot., 
the Purslane fam., a nst. ord. of liicafpltdanet, sub- 
Class Calyetjlnrm. Succulent herbs or shrubs, with 
entire exatipulate leaves and unsymmetrieol flowers. 
Calyx consisting of 2 sepals coherent at the base. 
Corolla with usually 5 petals, distinct or united. 
Stamens perigvnoiis or hypogviious, varving in 
number, sometimes opposite to the petals; filaments 
distinct; anthers 2-eelied, versatile. Ovary superior, 
or rarely partially adherent. Fruit capsular, usually 
dehiscing transversely, or by valves ; sometimes inde- 
biseent; placenta free, central. Reeds numerous or 
solitary; emhrro curved round farinaceous albumen. 
Tbe plants of this order are found in waste dry places 
in various parts of the world, but especially at tbe 
Cape ol Gnpd Hope and in South America. There 
are 12 genera, which comprise 184 specie*. 3‘ortulooa 
oleraeea, purslane, has been used from tbe earliest 
time* as a potherb and in salads. It lias cooling and 
antiscorbutic properties. The fleshy root of Clattonia 
Menem, another plant of this order, is edible, llany 
Potiu’fitnetit Have large showy flowers. 

Poarrivrs*, pos'-i tie-iem, or Posirrm Pninoso- 
rUT, is the usme given to tbe system of philosophy 
inaugurated hr tbe late Auguste Comte. Humanity, 
according to him, has three stages of derelopment,— 
tbe theological, the metaphysical, and tbe positive. In 
the theological state man is disposed to regard all 
effects aa supernatural. aa signs of the pleasure or dis¬ 
pleasure of some superior beingOr beings. In the me- 
taphvsical stage the supernatural agent* give place to 
abstract forces supposed to he inherent fn the sub¬ 
stance* Mi cm selves and capable of producing the phe¬ 
nomena. In tbe positive stage, the miad.eoavincedof 
the tolly of inquiring into causa* and ss asnt s a , applies 
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itself to the discovery of those laws which regulate 
effects, or those invariable relations of suoce sa f on and 
similitude which exist throughout nature. The mil* 
tiou of positivism is said to be " to genaralix* science 
and to systematise sociality." " It ia a dbotrine ca¬ 
pable of embracing all that eaa regulate humanity | 
not a treatise on physical science, not a treatise on 
social science; but a system which absorbs all intellec¬ 
tual activity." All soienow, of whatever kind, phyni* 
cel or social, are hut branches of one science, to be 
investigated on one and the same method. Tim natu¬ 
ral sciences are of twp kinds,—the ono abstract, the 
other concrete, special, descriptive. Ths first are the 
fundamental sciences; the latter are secondary, Ge¬ 
neral physiology and chemistry are abstract analogy; 
botany odd luiueralogy, concrete. It is onlythe ab¬ 
stract sciences with which Comte deals. These he 
divides into two great classes,—the first comprehending 
sll the phenomena of inorganio bodies, the second those 
of organised bodies. The Utter ere evidently more 
complex and special than the former. Inorganic phy¬ 
sics are divided into two distinct sections, according as 
they refer to the geueral phenomena of tbe universe 
or specially to those which ere presented to us by ter¬ 
restrial matter. Hence we have celestial physios, or 
astronomy, geometrical and mechanical, and terrestrial 
physics; the latter being subdivided into two distinct 
portions according as the bodies are considered under 
a mechanical or physical point of view. Astronomical 
phenomena being the most general, simple, and ab¬ 
stract of all, are the first of nis fine fundamental sci¬ 
ences, followed by physios proper and chemistry. Or¬ 
ganic physics are, in the same way, divided ilfto phy¬ 
siology, or biology, and sociology; the former relating 
to the individual, the latter to the species. There is 
thus a natural gradation from the simplest to the most 
complex of the sciences. The system is not without 
merits as well as defects, and, as may be seen, it is 
wrought out with a considerable degree Of skill and 
ingenuity. An exposition of the principles of the SVS- 
tbm has been published by G. H. Lewes (Bohn, 1898), 
and a condensed translation of the Ours it JPhiloio* 
phiepotihm, by Harriet Martineau. 

Pofl»K CoMtTATi's, pot'-ne kom'-i-tai-tut (Lat., the 
power of the county), in Law, is the power of the 
county which the sheriff is empowered to raise in esse 
of invasion, rebellion, not, &e., and comprising all able- 
bodied males within tbe county between tbe ages of 
fifteen and seventy. All aneh persona are bound to 
attend, on being charged by him to do so, under pnia 
of tine and imprisonment. It is also lawful for any 
peace-officer to raise the posse for the purpose of op¬ 
posing and suppressing enemies, rebels, so., within 
the county. • 

Forth astbb-Gxrrrat,, the chief officer of the Pott- 
office department, whose duty it is to make contracts 
for the conveyance of publfo mails, and ace that they 
are properly executed. He also receives the money* 
arising from the poslsga of letters, pays the expanses, 
keeps the accounts of the office, and superintends the 
whole department. {Set PosT-Ovviox.) Tbe Post¬ 
master-General is now an officer of high consideration 
in the government. He is always a member of the 
privy council, usually a peer, and sometimes a cabinet 
minister, fli* salary is L'2,500 per annum, and he Is 
appointed by patent. The present Postmaster-General 
(18113) is Lord Stanley of Aldcrlay. 

Post-obit, port o'-bit (Lat. port obUtm, after death), 
tn Law, is a bond given for the purpose of securing 
a sum of money alter the death of aome particular 
individual. 

Post-Ovvic*, Port it Htstxh:.— Tbe commenc e m ent 
of the English postal system is to be observed as sevfar 
as the 14th century, during the reign Of Edward HZ. 
It was not, however, at that periods public institution. 
By Edward IF., post-houses were pieced at intervals 
or twenty miles; and in tbe North e miHtary post was 
established to commonicste with the army owing the 
Soottlsh war. There is no certain information a* tk> 
what time tbe general public availed themselves of the 
benefits of tbit institution; hut it is positive that, far 
a long time, it was very limttsd. long beferit Ha 
reign of Charles L, merchants, ttndsanmn, and probe- 
aioiial men, either resorted to last secure method* of 
auu rayaans or employed express asssseogers at grsst 
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expense. Iu the prineipd citiee end universities there 
were messenger* who performed long journey*, on 
horseback or on loot, nod returned with eoewere to the 
letter*. In the middle of the 16lh century, a poet 
existed byefaicL letter* were carried from London to 
Edinburgh within four dm; this, however, only lasted 
for a brief period. lu 1681, one Thorns* Randolph i* 
mentioned by Camden a* the ohief post-master of 
England; but there ere reesons for concluding that 
hie duties were to superintend the poets, and had no 
immediate connection with letters. Voder the super¬ 
intendence of Matthew la Quarter, Janies l. set on foot 
a system of forwarding letters intended for foreign 
land*. Before that lime this had been done by private 
persons. In 103d, Churlns I., by a proclamation, for¬ 
bade letters to be sent out of the Iciqgdom except 
through the post-office; and three rear* alter word » lie 
established s system of posts for England and Scotland, 
which was conducted according to careful and judicious 
regulations, This was followed by the abolition of all 
local and private posts, and the income of (he post, 
offices was claimed by the king. The newly.constnictnd [ 
post-office was placed under the control of Thomas I 
Wythoring*. About the same time, Charles, in con-! 
neetion with Louis XI11. of France, established an in-j 
teroalinnal post lie tween London and Vans; while the { 
private post which had hitherto existed between live \ 
and Dieppe was abolished. During the period of the ; 
civil wars, these institutions suffered severely; but | 
whenever tranquillity was restored, a commission was j 
appointed and a new' svateni established under Edmund 
Frtdeaux, a member ul the lluuse of Commons. ** lie 
first established a weekly conveyance ul hitlers into all \ 
parts of tlio nation, thereby saving to the public the j 
obargeof maintaining postmasters to the amount of' 
7,0004. per annum."—(/MdeFstuae.) In fact, so profit- i 
able had the institution id a poet-officn become, that' 
the posts could now be lenied for £li>,nt)0. The most 
eomplele step, however, in the establishment of a 
post-office was taken in 1 fl-lt), when an set was passed j 
“to settle the postage of England, Scotland, and Ire-1 
lend." One or the principal points in this act was, I 
that it enacted that " there shall lie one general j 
post-office and one officer stileil the Postmaster-gene-1 
rail of England and Comptroller of the Post-office.” j 
The arrangement* of this act were con Armed in thellrst > 
year of tho Restoration, by an act whiah was repealed { 
ill Queen Anne's reign. A metropolitan penny-post l 
was first started in 1'H‘i; and from 1711 to 1833 more | 
than ISO acts affecting the regulations of the post- j 
office were passed. For the great radical change I 
which took plaae in our postal system wo are indebted j 
to Sir (then Mr.) Howland Ildl, who first gave an bill- ■ 
■nation of hi* pliui in a pamphlet, in the year ls;t". 
He there dearly showed that the poet-office system as 
ft stood was costly and inefficient; that partly from . 
freaking privileges and partly from impolitic obarges | 
on payable kgttars, it had fallen into a weak state; and ■ 
the outlay wueeuormous, while the returns were dispro- j 
portionetely smnB. The average cost for allletters in i 
Britain was about 6|3., white all packet and ship-letters I 
coat about 3*. Fora single-sheet letter sent 1.7 miles j 
end under, the charge was 4>f.; 15 to 30, fid.; 20 to 30, j 
fid.; 30 to SO, 7 d. ; and. so on. Mr. Hill summed up , 
the result of these charges thus“From 1815 to! 
1830 the annual gross revenue of the Pout-office de¬ 
portment was £2,100,58?; from 1832 to 1837 it amounted ! 
to £3,351,421. The positive increase in seventeen’ 
year* was £00,827, averaging only £3,573 vearly, or 
little more then one aud one-half per thousand; 
although in these seventeen year* the increase of 
population hat been 25 per cent., or 250 per thousand, 
end the advance to trade, industry, intelligence, in 
short, of every species of material and intellectual 
activity, was still greater." The principal feature of 
Mr. Hill’s magnificent plan won that of a uniform 
penny postage for all inland-borne letter* and packets 
not exceeding * certain, weight, beginning at half an 
ounce. The legislature, to a large extent, adopted 
Mr, UiU’s plan, and on Atvcuet 17th, 1898, the impor¬ 
tant act 8*3 Viet, t, 52, woe passed, which em¬ 
powered the lord* of the Treasury “to take the 
fteeesMTy step* to give afifcet to each redaction, and to 
nako order*andmmlation* for the name,*' Qxa tho. 
Uth of January, 1*40, toe mMxm ate eC 1A pee} 
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half-ounce for pre-peid letters colas into op er a tion, 
and lute no remained. The statistioa of tha Eoet-oflles 
are anytbiag hut complete. Vrsvious to the jeer 1718, 
only a few scattered eaovunte can be found. In 1653 
it was leased for £10,000; in 1050, for £14,000; in 1663, 
for £21,500; in 1674, for £13,000; and in 1665, for 
£65,000. From that period up to 1733 the average 
yearly net revenue wn £87,540. In the Postage Re¬ 
ports of 1838 are accounts showing the gro-s receipts, 
charges of management, An., from 1758 to 1837. The 
following selections will show its progress:— 


Year 

Ona 

HviwlpU. 

Chants 

Net Bsretnt gals p’eeat. 

siut-d 
Sprit A 

uf 

Van-gurnet t. 

(rvtanu 

deducted). 

GoUrction. 

1758 .. 

£222,075 

£148,315 

£73,730 £66 15 11 

17«!) .. 

305,658 

140,298 

161,760 

45 19 

9 

1779 .. 

402,918 

203,670 

139,248 

65 8 

9 

179!) .. 

1,012,7:11 

324,787 

657,388 

32 1 

4 

1HI6 .. 

2,193,741 

£94,045 

1,526,527 

1,511,020 

27 1 

6 

1837 .. 

2,206,736 

609,220 

27 12 

1 


The first entire year of the penny postage was 1840; 
bnt thru letter* might bn paid or stamped, or were 
charged doubt Haring that year, 181,831,305 letters 
passed throug .he post-offices of the United Kingdom. 
The revenue derived from the Post-office had been 
£1.648,088 in i 8.10; in 1810 it only amounted to 
£if)5,oU. In 18*5 the number of letters amounted to 
32tt.liil.Hll, and the revenue was £760,588. The number 
of letters and the amount of revenue increased rapidly, 
ami in 1818 the additional advantage was given of a book- 
post, by which single books could he seut, open at the 
ends, at a uniform rate of Oil. per pound, a privilege 
which was gradually extended to the colonies. In 
Ibfio the rate of postage for printed sheets was reduced 
to Id. lor a quarter of a pound, 2d. for a half-pound, 
and 2 A. extra for each fraction above half a pound. 
In 1857 it was decided that psr.ke.ts could he sent by 
post containing anv number of sheets, written or 
printed, but the written matter mu-t not lie of tho 
nature of a letter, and may consist of bound books, or 
maps or prints on rollers; such pnekets, however, not 
to exceed two feet in longth, depth, or width, and all 
niuat lie open ol the ends or side*. Ib-gnlation* were 
also made hy which such pnekets could lie forwarded 
to any of the colonies. In the sereuth Report of the 
Font master-General on the Post-office, tor 1801, it ie 
stated that the present number of receptacles for 
letters in the United Kingdom is 14,00(1, ns compared 
with little more than 4,500 before the establishment of 
penny postage. The total nutnher of letters delivered 
m lnfin.wae 5At.0O0.00i>; of which 402 millions were 
in England and Wales, fi* millions in Scotland, anil 48 
millions in Ireland. As compared with 185!), the total 
shows an increase of 19 millions. Nearly 71,000,0*1 
nriv-paper* were delivered in I Hi! 1 ), and about 11,700,1X10 
book packets. In the London local post there was an in¬ 
crease of about 300,000 newspapers. There were about 
3U0.1KM newspapers and 2,000,0.10 letter* that, through 
various causes, could not be delivered. There are now 
2,Si)4 money-order offices, exclusive of colonial raoi.re¬ 
order offices. The rainier orders isnied during the 
rear in the United Kingdom amounted to £13,85.8,401. 
Tiie gross revenue of the Post-office in I860, adjusted 
with reference to the balance doe to and from the 
colonies and foreign countries, was £*,382,000; to 
which must be added, for impressed stamps oa news¬ 
papers, £141,810; making • total of £3,534,710. The 
cost of management, including suoh portion of the 
cost of mail packets as may thirty be charged.against, 
the Post-office, was £2,422,231. The net revenue was 
£1,102,479. The staff of officers employed to I860 
woe 35,282, the expenditure for whose salaries, pen¬ 
sions. Ac., amounted to £1,013,000. This staff con¬ 
sisted of one poeimaster-geoaraL 5 secretaries, assist¬ 
ant secretaries, and secretaries for Ireland and Scot¬ 
land; 19 other inparior officers; via., heads of de¬ 
partments, chief clerk* in the metropolitan offices, 
Ac. I 14 surveyor*; 11,438 postmasters; 1,034 decks, 
Ac.t 195 mail guard* and porters; 11,889 letter- 
earner*, m i ** su g ar*. Is.; 7 marine mail officers; 23 
postmasters, dene. Is,, m the colonies; 68, agents to 
foreign emu trie* for toe collection of postage, Ac. 
Of too ifeno otoflV about 1,673 belong to the dttof 
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office is £w4m, sad (including tbit number) about Many Inpmmnti mhi introduced daring kiaxoptm* 

>3*869 to tbs Iamdon district, hUmdiDN. The postal charge upon ordinary local 

Font, an important institution in cirilisation, by lsttars is one omt (td.) i upon letted not exceeding 
menus of which letters or travellers ere transported half an ouaoe in weight, a ddr eee n d to any disteSOO 
with rapidity and ease from plane to place. The nsine within 3,000 miles, three emit* (ltd.) j and when aenh 
ia supposed to be derived from the L*bu pomitmt, npwarde of that dietauue, tan eeuta (BJ .); and nil 
placed, because horses were placed et oertain distances letters to be prepaid. • 

on the routes. Posts seem to hare had their origin Possoisn, poe'-tu-tait (Let. pollute*, I demand V 
among the Frrsiaua. Darina I., sun of Hyataspea, in Log„ ia something aasamed or taken for granted,in 
caused couriers with saddle-horses to he always ready order to prove something else. Kant's postulate ia a 
at different stations throughout the empire, at a dia- proposition whose certainty is incorporated with that 
tauce of oee day's journey from eauh other, in order of another, to that you must reject that other or admit 
that there might be no delay in getting reports at the same time what St necessarily supposes. Hie 
from the provinces. During the empire an iuatitu- three postulates of practical reason are freedom, im* 
tiim similar to the modem posts was established by mortality, and Ood. 

Augustus among the itomans. In Germany, France, 1'otasu, I’p-riSiu, pot'-dih, po-tJU'-*!i (KO).--Au* 
and Italy, during the !Uh century, there exuded -ties- hydrous potnssa can only lie obtained by heating the 
seiigert who travelled on horseback: they were, bow- hydrate with an equivalent weight of potassium In an 
ever, only employed for the government. The use of atmosphere free from osygen, It is a hard grey solid* 
carrier-pigeons, introduced from the East, had only a fusible at a red beat, aiid convertible iutu vapour at a 
short duration in Europe. With the progress of com- high temperature. V'Jien thrown into water, it seises 
raeree, however, the necessity of having posts made an equivalent of that substance with such violence ee 
itself felt, and in all the larger cities ot Germany 1 to become red-hot during I ho process. 1 that received 
mounted messengers nntl slnge-conem-s began to be ] no important application. Its hydrate, ordinary eeusthr 
established. Letters were also placed in the charge of j potash, KO.IIO, is H compound of very great lu> 
travellers, merchants, and butc-lisr* «bo rode about portsnee. It is gnneraliy prepared by dissolving One 
the country to buy cattle, IVdi-stnmi niesecugers,; part of the carbonate in ten ot water, and addiiigfrom 
who took charge of letters and money for the students, j tuns to time to the heated solution email quantities of 
were maintained t>v the university of Paris in the ( milk of lime until the dear liquid ceases to uffervescaoit 
beginning of the 13th century. In the 15th century, ] the addition of an acid. The mixture is bulled for a 
Louts XI. cstahlisbeil, for his own use, mounted iuvs- | quarter of an hour, after whiub it is allowed to stanA 
longer*, and instituted post-stations st intervals ot j until all the solid particles have settled. The dear 
four French miles on the principal roods of France. | liquid is then drawn off by decantation and evaporated 
During the nest century Charles VIII. extended this i to n syrupy coumstenoe in a silver basin, when it ia 
institution for the use ot’ the court. The first post was [ poured on a clean iron plate and allowed to solidify. 


the 15th century. In 151fi another was established In 
hi* atm between Brussels and Vienna, by the wisl 


pulul, generally met with in ooniiuerce in the form of 
east stioU. It fuses at a rod heat, and rises in vapour 


of tbe emperor Maximilian. Charles V., on account j if the temperutnrr ba raised. The water it contain* 
of the vastncM of his estates, desired to have nows as 1 cannot bo separated by heat alone. Thrown into wafer. 


ivn* vi isio ■ Binirs) titnitt u %■/ uau uunn ns i ntiinut uv ni jmi atvu »r* nrnt aivti' , a u iu wu intv nwirt. 

quickly aa possible, and caused s pornism-ut riding-J it dissolves with disengagomeiit of heat, m coiiipatUod 
post to be established from the .Netherlands through by a biasing sound, disposed to the sir, it deliquesces 
Liege, Treves, Wurtemhurg, Augsburg, and Tyrol, to! into a syrupy liquid, which gradually absorbs carbonic 
Italy. After the death ol Charles V., Leonard of acid. It is the most power I ui alkali kooWD, It forma 


Italy. Alter the tteatu ot t-barics >., la-iiuunl otjacul. it is tlic mostpowcrlui nllialUtoown, it tormn 
Thuru and Taxis, who had constructed the post, was j well-dellund suits with all the acids, all of which dr* 
appointed postmaster-general to the empire. Aa long ■ soluble in water. Its uses m the lslmratory and maun- 
as tho empire existed, this post lusted. In Oerniau.v, factory arc manifold both id the solid and liquid con* 
at tbe present day, there are post establivhiin-nU "ol dition*. Tbe solid hydrate, from having a great affinity 
different kinds. Austria and Prussia, m 18>0, formed for water, is used by the elicmist for drying gases, for 
an international post compact, iu which, alter a time, decomposing silicioiis compound*, and various orgauip 
Bavaria, Saxony, and some other German states, substances. It is used iu surgery as a caustic, and 
joined. At fir*t, the stage-coaches were united with in manufaotnrea for the production of soft soap. Its 
the post-office*; but this arrangement was in that eolation is used in medicine as an antacid, and in 
country, as well a* in others, greatly altered and analysis as an atmurbrntofcarbonic aoid. The solution 
modified by tbe introduction of railways. In France, should be preserved it) green glam bottles, glass con* 
shortly after the beginning of the 17ili century, the taming lead tiring dissolved by it. It should be kept 
system of nosta begau to roecive a more regular form, from contact with the air, ae it greedily absorbs 
a eontroller-gaaerul uf posts being appointed. The carbonic mid, passing into the form of ear Donate, 
poet was then formed out to pnvnte speculators till 1’otasij, Bitiktsatk or, KO, HO, TaK—This sub- 


post was then formed out to pnvnte speculators till 1'gtasij, Bitiktsatk or, KO, HO, TaK—This sub- 
the oxpiration of the last lease in 1781, when the eata- stance exists in considerable quantities in tho juice of 
hlisbraent reverted to the king at a tune when it prm the grape, and is left as a deposit in wma-casks, forming 
duced a dear income of more than 11,000,000 franc*. a crystalline incrustation called argot, or mute tartar. 
Till tb* He volution, which look away all privileges, the It is purified by solution and crystallisation, which 
postmasters enjoyed great immunities with regard to renders it perfectly white. When in fine powder, tt i* 
landed properly, the quartering of soldiers, tho mill- i called cream of tartar. 

tary duties of their sous, Ac, The present rates in Potash, Cakdohatu or.— There are two oarboMta* 
France, as regards tetters, were established by the I of potash,—the m il iuorv carlwmate and tha bicartiOnata. 
deeme of 1854; and with rwapect to other postal • Carbonate of potash, KO.CO,, exists iutheoahe* of 
matter, not of ordinary correspondence, by the decree, inland plants, from which it is extracted by bxiriatlofi. 
of 1856. (For English posts, «v* Poer-Orricfi, Posts*, Th* lye time obtained is evaporated to dryness, ana 
Sxmim.) Tbe Bussian internal postage i< very inode- 1 calcined till all tbe volatile orgwafe matter is burnt off. 
rate, tbe charge for each letter in that huge empire ■ The mass left is known in commerce aa enutr potash*# j 
amounting to not more than ten copeoks, aiiout tkd. > and c.iutaio* about fit) per cent, of alkaline carbonate, 
sterling. In Denmark, the post is on tho German | Crude potash is partially purified by solution in * small 


model, ami managed very tnuca with a view to rev*, quantity or water, filtering tM • 
mte; and the same is the ease in Sweden. In Norway sulphate of potash being allowed tii 
there is no independent post, carried on especially try Farther evaporation produce# » or) 
steamboats, which visit Urn whole coast. In the carbonate of potash, known commtrei 


evaporating, the 
S crystallise oat* 


•taembonu, which T»it' the whole coast. In' Out 1 carbonate o( potash, known conunsreUlly m poatSpZ, 
Netherlands, the English system nf post* seems to b* I still further put Wad, it forms tali uftortor. Iti* 


followed; and in Holland, the French. Boat* wer* employed largely in tho mauufactareof soap *ad ties*, 
first established is the English colonies of North It is also used t* a datevgeut end a*4ha aoaroeof mod 

A_! VCHMfi Ma . -1-*. a - J « 1 ’ - 0_fi_l* u. .e T_ -- Stl^a - aI IL _ - • - I 1* s_ 


Acsvriea in UMS The oetabratad Benjamin Franklin salt* of potash, fa rectifying spirits of wine, It i* 
we* appointed postmaster-general to the American employed fake Awed state to nfastnet the watee. The 
colonies id 1753; he remained in that situation tiO Weortaeallv,KO.CO, HO.CO„ itprapeted by fiOHafi 
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TEE DICTIONARY OF 


Poteab, Chlorate of 


fttrbonate, whan, being leu soluble, it ie precipitated. 
It it occasionally usea in medicine. .The osxbonat#* 
of potash ere both alkaline to test-paper. 

Potash. Ohlobatu or (K.0.C10,).—There ere 
various wey* of forming this salt, the beet of wMeh is 
by passing chlorine through a mixture of solution of 
caustic potash'and hydrate of lima. If the proportions 
be properly observed, the whole of the potash is eon* 
verted into chlorate, and the lime into chloride of 
ealcium,—the former salt being easily separated by 
erystellisatlon. Chloreto of potash crystallises in 
colourless rhomboidel tables, containing no water of 
crystallisation, and unalterable by exposure to the 
air. Heated, they decrepitate, fuse, and give off oxygen. 
They are soluble in 17 parte of eold and Id parts of 
boiling water. Thi* salt possesses powerful oxidising 
properties, and is tltenoe used in the manufacture of 
lueifer-matohes, for oertain detonating powder* in 
pyroteohny, and in calico-printing. It i* occasionally 
used in medioine as a sudoriflo and diuretic. 

Potash, Nix a at* or, in Ohem., Witre, Saltpttr *.— 
This useful salt occurs as an incrustation on the sur¬ 
face of the earth in hot climates, more especially in 
India, Arabia, and South Amerioa. In more temperate 
countries, especially in those not favourably situated 
for the importation of this salt, it is obtained by arti¬ 
ficial processes. Refuse animal matters, mixed with 
lime rubbish, are exposed to the air in heaps, and 
watered from time to time with stale unne and stable- 
running*. At certain intervals, the impure salt is ex¬ 
tracted from the top layer of the heap by hxiviation. 
Various modifications of thisproceas are in asein Prussia 
and Sweden, in which latter aountry every landed pro¬ 
prietor ie compelled to pay a tax to the government in 
saltpetre. Pull details of the various methods em¬ 
ployed will be found in Regnault’e “ Couri dli'mon- 
tslre ds Chimle," vol. il. Besides the natural and 
artificial sources of nitre above mentioned, it also 
ooonrs in the juices of certain plants. The theory of 
natural nitrification is but little understood, although 
It has been the subject of much investigation and dig. 
ouseion amongst chemists. The principal use of nitre 
is in the manufacture of gunpowder. For this pur¬ 
pose, it ie necessary that tho smallest portions of other 
•alts, with which it is liable to bo contaminated, should 
be removed. The prooess of nitre-redoing is there¬ 
fore a very important one. The reader will find it 
fully described in Abel end Bloxam’s •* Handbook of 
Chemistry.’* It is also used in salting meat, and in 
medicine. The fused salt is known in pharmacy as tal 
prumllt. Nitre is a dimorphous salt, crystallising in 
colourless hexagonal prisms with dibsdral summits, and 
in flattened rhombonedra, both of which aro anhy¬ 
drous. Water is, however, generally contained in the 
interstices of the crystals, osusing them to decrepitate 
when heated. If the temperature be raised above 
600° Fabr., (the salt fuses and give* off oxygen, be¬ 
coming contorted into the nitrite. If the heat be con¬ 
tinued, nitraghn and oxygen aro both evolvod. Nitrate 
of potash has a oool saline taste; it dissolves in five 
parts of oold water with considerable depression of 
temperature, and in less than il* own weight of 
boiling water. It is bat very slightly soluble in 
aloohol. At high temperatures, it acts ss a very 
powarftil oxidising agent, and is greatly used for this 

S urpose, both in the manufactory and the lnboratory. 

Iren silver, gold, and plstinum become oxidised under 
its influence. A mixture of 3 parts of nitre, 2 
of dry carbonate of potash, and 1 of sulphur, inti- 
mately mixed and nested on an iron shovel until 
fusion takes, place, explodes suddenly with e loud 
report Nitrate of potash was formerly much used 
in the manufacture or nitric ecid i bat nitrate of soda, 
being a much cheaper salt, is gradually superseding it 
Potash, Pscssiatx or. e term applied in ordinary 
language to the fhrrecyanide of potassium. It ie pre¬ 
pared by gently muftiog carbonate of potash with 
animal matter, each as hone, hoofs, or dried blood, in 
iron v es se ls, by which meeds cyanide of potassium and 


^Eptaantum 


then washed out with wetar and sulphate of jpon added, 
natil the Prussian bine which is tamed ceases to be 
decomposed by the free ‘potash eontainsd in tbs 
solution. The fsmwyanide of potassium Is then set, 
to crystallise end separated taw sulphate of potash | 
1434 


by repeated crystallisation, It it then obtained in 
truncated octahedral orystall, of a aemttmimerertt • 
yellow colour. Frusaieta of potash obtained in this 
way is muoh used inobemistry as a test for thepresenoe 
of metals, especially of iron, the peroxide of which is 
precipitated from its solutions in the form of Peutthn » 
blue. The animal substances need in this manufacture 
are those which condense the moat asotised matter in 
the smallest bulk; and among all the substances used 
for the preparation of the lixivium, blood deserves tho 
preference when it can be got oheap enough. It 
ought to he evaporated to perfect dryness, reduced 
to powder and sifted. The substance oalled red 
pruuiatrof potiuh is ferrideysnide of potassium, pre¬ 
pared by passing chlorine gss through a solution or the 
ferrooysnido of potassium till it ceases to give e pre¬ 
cipitate of Prussian blue with e per-salt of iron. 

Potash, Sulvhatxs or.—There are two sulphates of 
potash,—the ordinary sulphate and the ecid bisulphate. 
Sulphate of potash, Ru.80„ is an anhydrous salt, 
crystallising in six-sided prisma, with pyramidal beads, 
or in four-sided oblique rhombic prisms. It requires 
1(1 parts of oold water for solution. It forms double 
salts with the protoxides, which are isomorpbous with 
magnesia, and another series with the sulphates of 
the eeequioxides, it : torphous with alumina. The 
letter are thn differ-/)' varieties of elnm. Bisulphate 
of potiuh, KOSO, + HOBO,, is formed on a large seals 
during the manufacture of nitric acid from saltpetre, 
and is the ml enixum of the older writers. It is some¬ 
times used os a flux in soldering metals. It crystallises 
in rliomlioidal tables, which deliquesce in the sir and 
are very soluble in water. 

I’oTASsirst, po-tds'-te-um, in Chem.,—symbel X, 
equiv. 3.1*116, spec. gruv.O-RflS,melting-point 130°.—Thie 
ronmrkablo metal, which is the base of tbs alkali' 
potash, was discovered in 1807, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy, and its isolation, marks an important era in tbe 
progress of philosophical chemistry. Up to this time 
the alkalies and earths had long been suspected to be 
compound bodies, but had resisted every endeavour 
to decompose them. Sir Humphrey Davy, however, 
having succeeded in decomposing potash by the voltsio 
current, the decomposition of the other alkaline bodies 
followed, as a matter of course. Not only this, but 
potassium itself, from its powerful affinity for oxygen, 
farmed a Tslunblo decomposing agent. Potassium is 
a silver-white metal, with a slight bluish tint; at 32° 
Fabr. it is brittle, and bss a crystalline fractnre; at 
temperatures above freeting- point, it gradually be¬ 
comes malleable, until it reaches 60®, when it is pasty. 
Exposed to the air, it becomes covered with a film of 
oxide almost immediately, and when thrown into 
water, its affinity for oxygen is so neat that safileisiit 
heat is produoed to volatilise and fire the metal, which 
burns with a beautiful rose-coloured flame, until thn 
whole is oxidised. Potassium decomposes nearly all 
gases which contain oxygen, if heated in contact with 
them; and at a high temperature it will remove oxy¬ 
gen from all bodies containing it. Henee its use in 
impaling the metals of the alkaline eertbe. From its 
affinity for oxygen, it is necessary to prsserve thn 
metal cither in hermetically sealed exhausted tubes, or 
beneath the surface of some liquid containing only 
carbon and hydrogen; such as naphtha. The method 
of procuring tho metal by the voltaic current is trou¬ 
blesome ana expensive; it is now prepared by decom¬ 
posing carbonate of potash by charcoal. Ada tartrate 
of potash is fused in a capacious iron crucible, until it 
censes to emit inflammable vapours; a porous mass of 
carbonate of potash, mixed with flnehr-divided char¬ 
coal, is thus obtained.' The mess is broken into lamps, 
and introduced into an iron retort, connected with a 
receiver of a peculiar shape. The retort ie heated 
nearly to a white heat, when vapour* of potassium rise, 
and are condensed in the receiver. The potassium tbns 
obtained is not pare, and req ui r e s re-djsflUation to 
render it available for chemical purpose*. In com¬ 
mercial operations, such ae the manufacture of shad- 


iron v sta s is, by which means cyanide of potassium end mercuu operations, such as the manufacture of arami- 
tome cyanide of iron era farmed. The soluble ports are |pinm, metallic sodinm is need, being mart easily pre- 
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pond, and having a smaller atomic weight j £$ porta 
doing ss much work as 38 ports of potaaoousu Fotos- 
sium forms tun compound* with «qmr,Af«Ma 
KO, whfekbas hum folly desertbeduoder the bead of 
Fount wl thetmnatiais, XO„wfckh ji iton d when 




UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Pottery 


• the is«M 1* burned in a til vtr spoon. It is a yeUflwish- half an inch. Great depredations sra committed by 
brown matt, ftulble at a red heat, and showing a erya- this insect in potato-field* and gardens, where U not 
talhna structure as it cool*. The combinations of no- only eats up the leaves of the potato, lmt also that* 
taaeium with the elements ere most important. The of many other vegetable*. ■ 

uses of hydrate, nitrate, chlorate, and carbonate of ‘ Pot* at, po'-tent, in Her., it a link which resemble* 
potash have already been described. Potash is present the head of a crutch, anciently called flofmit nr potan, 
m ail fertile soils; the great sources of the alkali Potent, Counter-potent, Potency, Counter-patency, or 
being in the various olsyt, which contain 2 or 3 per oent. Potency in point, is considered ene of the furs used 
of it, derired from the disintegration of the felspar, in heraldry. 

Heuoa its presence in the ashes of plents. A process Potbhtial, po-ten'-ihe-Bl (Lat. pomum, I sra able), 
has been lately patented by Mr. F. O. Ward. Tor the in Gram., is that mood of the verb which exreside ail 


Meuoa na presence in the ashes or plents. A process Iotbwtial, po-ten'-ihe-BI (Lat. possum, I sra able), 
has been lately patented by Mr. F. O. Ward, Tor the in Gram., is that mood pf the verb which expressed Ml 
extraction of potash front felspar, which, if it can be action conceived as possible, expressed by may Of 
Carried out on a large scale, promises to be as im- might in English. 

portent, with regain to potash, as tho process of PoTEtmu,*., po-ien-til'-M (hat. potent, powerful), in 
Leblanc for extracting soda from a mineral source. Hot., a ecu. of tbe nat. ord. itoeacem. The rhizome 


carried out on a large scale, promises to be as im- might in English. 

port not, with regard to potash, os tho process of PoTF.NTii.n, po-ten-til'-IB (Let. potent, powerful), in 
Leblanc for extracting soda from a mineral source. Hot., a gen. of tbe nat. ord. Jtoeacem, Tbe rhizome 
Potassium, Bromis* op (Kilr).—This salt is pre. and root of the species P. Tormtntitla possess astrin. 
pmrrd by adding bromine to »solution of caustic potash gent and tonic properties. They are employed for 
until it assumes a slight yellow tinge. Ilroinide of tanning leather iu the Orkney ana Faroe Islands, and 
potassium and bromate of potash aro formed, and tho for the preparation of a red dye in Lapland, 
latter salt is decomposed by a current of sulphuretted Porrnnr, pot'-ter-e (Pr. poirrie, from pot ),— The art 
hydrogen. It crystallises in cubes and is Tory soluble, of forming a easels or utensils of any sort of clay, kneaded 
It is used in photography Bud pharmacy. with water and hardened with lire, is extremely 

Potassium, Chloridk ok.— This salt is largely ex- ancient, mention being made of it in the Mosaic 
traded from kelp, and is used principally as a source of: writings, and it being known that the ancient Greeks 
potash in the manufacture of potash alum. It is re- possessed it at a very early period. It is, indeed, ona 
markable for forming definite compounds with sol- j of tho arts tirst, cultivated by every nation of the world, 

g bune acid and chromic acid, which may be represented and its productions havo proved of the highest rolua 
y the following formula!:—KC1.2SO, and KC1.2CR),. ns an aid to historical research; sines not only map 
They are both decomposed by water. tho domestic manners of nalinus long since pasted 

Potassium, Iobiur of.— This important salt is away be learnt from them, but also the extant of 
obtained in two ways. By adding iodiuo to a solution ancient Gret-'o and its colonies, and the limits of ilia 
of potash until tbe solution begins to assume a brown Unman empire. Thecxtcnt of tho Mahoiuedan empire 
tint, iodide of potassium and iodide of potash are in the Old AV arid, and the Axteo dominion in the New, 
formed, the latter salt Ming converted into tho former would alike be clearly pointed out by their pottery, if 
by gently igniting the residue obtained by evaporation. no other record-had boon transmitted to us. Pot* 
A tetter plan is to digest S parts of inline and 1 of ti-ry may be conveniently divided into two classes of 
pure iron filings in 10 parts of water in a stoppered baked stoneware:—1st. Porcelain, consisting of a 
vessel. Protindide of iron is formed, and carbonate fusible earthy mixture, along with an infusible, which, 
of potash added until carbonate of iron cornea to bo when combined, are susceptible of becoming semi* 
thrown down. Theflltered liquid by evaporationyield'*' vitrifiril and translucent in tbe kiln; and pottery, 
cubical crystals or iodide of potassium. The salt is properly so called, which consists of an infusible mix- 
much used in photography as an iodizing agent, and tore of'earth, winch is refractory in the kiln and con* 
in medicine a* an alterative. For both these purpose* tinuea opaque. Porcelain is of comparatively recant 
it is necessary that it should bo free from carbonate origin in Europe, but was known in China a aeatury 
and iodate of potash. The former salt may be detected before the Christian era. When porcelain was intro* 
by the solution effervescing on the udilition of an acid; duoeil into Europe in 1518, it was at first supposed 
the latter, by its turning brown under the same that the line clay ueccssarr for the production of good 
treatment. porcelain, called by the Chinese kaolin, was peculiar 

Potassium, Sulthidrs of. —Potassium combines to their land, and that no country in Europe could 
with sulphur in at least five different proportion*,—K 8 , attain eminenca in this manufacture; but runny at* 
XS„ *.S t K8 ,, and KB,. Tbe prntosulpbide is formed I tempts wore made at its imitation, and about the com* 
when hydrogen is passed over sulphate of potash at a rnencement of the luih century, an earth wsc dis¬ 
ced heat, or by heating to bright redness three parts of covered in Saxony, hr means of which an ingenious 
sulphate of potash and one of finely-divided oliureoal workman was enablea to imitate the porcelain so 
intimately mixed. Protosulphide or potassium, when closely that tbe most experienced eye can scarcely 
heated in tbe air, absorbs oxygen, and becomes coated detect tbe dilfcretiae. For about thirty years tho 
with a film of sulphate of potash. Exposed to the air, secret was kept; but at the end of that time it was 
*t ordinary temperatures, it deliquesces. It dissolves divulged, and spread to Vienna, Munich, Ac, Great 
readily in water, forming a colourless caustic solution, efforts were at the same time mode in Franca to pio* 
Saturated with hydrosnlphuric acid, its solution yiclfk mote a similar mannfaetnre', and in 1708 an abundant 
a peculiar compound of sulphide of potassium and supply of line porcelain earth was discovered in a 
hrdrotalphnrie acid, or the bydreanlphate of the ravine at St. Yrieix, near Limoges, which enabled it 
sulphide of potassium. This it a definite compound, to produce porcelain equal, if not superior, to that 
and may be obtained in deliquescent colourless manufactured in any part of tho world. Lithesome 
prisms by evaporating the solution in an atmosphere year, certain mineral substance* war* found in Corn* 
of sulpnnratea hydrogen. The higher sulphides of wall, possessing similar properties to tbe porcelain 
potassium may be obtained by fating the sulphide with earths of China; and ainco then tho mnmifaoture of 
the proper proportions of aulphur. JItpar eutphnrie, pororloin in England has attained a high state of pee* 
or liver of Sulphur, was formerly used in medicine, and Section. Porcelain may be considered as a substance 
is now employed ae n scarce of milk of sulpbnr. • It is between pottery nod glass. Though the various kinds 
prepared by fusing equal weights of carbonate of of pottery and porcstsin differ from etch other in the 
pot*»kaad sulphur at a temperature of 800* Fsbr. details of their manufootarc, yet there ire certain 
”hi» resulting compound contains pTotosnlphide of general principles and processes whlob are common td 
pdtaasium and hyposulphite of potath, from which them nil. Tbe first belongs to the washing of the day, 
milk of sulphur is precipitated on the addition of an and consists in dividing and washing it tiu ft acquires 
And- _ _ the necessary fineness. It is rjeCe*»art that tbs clay 

Potato. (See Sottftw.) should be mixed with a certain quantity of (sfticiott* 

_ POriTo-FtT IGmAsKi vitta It, or striped nan* earth, the effect of which is to ttureeea itsfirmanss and 
than*), a kind of cnothandan found in North America, render ft leas liable to shrink and crack on exposure to 
It in of n dull tawny yellow, or light yellowish-red heat. In eoramon clay there fa naturally s rndHchml 
ooloar above, with two black spots on the head and quantity of silica, but in the fesu* kinds 4a astifcffj i 
two Mask stripes on tho thorax and bn sack side of admixture of aOfcn is necessary. Tbe gfr? having 
thaw ing-fevers. The smder side of thebody, together been rsdueedto a snsoeth pulp, end tbe ailtca^onadtM 
with tbe lege and aotamm, m-tfiriKMd novated fihrts) to a eraassy mixture, the tore umnH&Hpn* 
with a greyish down. Its length is somewhat acre than portio* mfts§ aesording totbtkindof wan to b# 
let 
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nude. Tit ii mixture i« then passed through several oily colouring rnlutuM by laying it on a lint icon , 
sievesofhiird-spun silk, and having barn tbas thoroughly ptet% tnufcri it with a leathern writer to a copper- 
strnfncd apd purified, ia boited fitr tte purpose of plate Migrated with the required partem, else made 
evaporating the superfluous moisture ana reducing hot. The superfluous colour it earefttUy cleaned off; 
it into a doughy abnststnuee for tbn uae of the potter? the plate U covered with a piece of unsized paper. 
The day being thus brought into the requisite atate, ia which baa been first bruahcd over with a lye of aoft 
next draped Into articles of earthenware by one of eoap, and then tbe whole ia pawed through a pew, 
three prooeaaet, named ikreneing, pvnring, and ctaiiitg. the beat of tbe plate drying the paper, and enabling it 
Of these, throwing a the moat ancient, and is per* the more readily to take up tbe colour, Tbe impref* 
formed at the potter's wheel or lathe, which eonaiats sioo thua taken ia received by » girl, called the 
of an upright shaft, about the height of a eomnton “ eutter," who cuts it into the required form, and 
table, on the top of which is Axed a disk of wood, of! hands it to the “ transferrer," who puts it on tbe 
suillcinnt diameter to support tho largest vessel which I biscuit, and rubs the surface till it is completely at* 
is made. Tbe thrower, seated with one foot on each J (ached to the clay. The article ia then left tor a short 
aide of the wheal-head, with his elbows supported on j time to iiubthe the colouring matter, alter which the 
bis knees, when his hands require to bo Lipt steady, paper is washed oil' with ciean water, and the process 
takes a lump of clay, dashes It down upon the centre completed. Of the subsequent operation of glazing 
of the revolving disk, and, with both hands kept wet | we havo already spoken. Kugtend holds the first place 
by occasional dipping in water, squeezes up tho clay j in the production of earthenwure; then France; then 
into a high oonical lump, and again lorces it down into n | Germany ; (he laat being ter behind tho other two; 
mass, to get rid of any superfluous sir-liubblrs. \Vith ; whilst the imroenso enmiuent of America bsa not pro* 
Owe linnd, or finger and thumb, in the mass, he then 1 tiuved, to tlna day, anything of the kind worth men* 




of horn, shell, or porcelain, which has the protile of teries is valued nt as much as £2,t'(Kl,0tX> ; and they 
the shape of the vessel, he smooths the inner nurture, 1 consist of 185 f cries, of which 133 are in Ifortn 
giving it the proper shape, and removing the inequnli- Staffordshire, wl ■ ••>00,00 ) persons are engaged in this 
ties left by the fingers. The vessel is nnw lifted off the I branch of industry; the oilier 53 being scattered over 
wheel, placed on a board, and carried into the open j the country, at Leeds, Stockton, Glasgow, Swansea, 
air or a warm room, where it parts with its moi-turc Ac. As many as 31,000,000 pieces are frequently ex* 
sufficiently to allow of t.lie operation of furmrnr, which, ported from them ; representing a value of £1,122,000, 
hi the case af earthenware, docs not ninrh ditler from ; ami proeeedmg to almost every part of the world. Tbe 
the turning of wood, ivory, or metal. When l he vessel, most celebrated wares of different times and countries 
has been wrought to Che required thickness bv tins’are distinguished by distinctive names; ss Majatioa 
pruts***, its handle (if it require one), which has been i ware, Shvrcs, Chelsea, lteltesy, Jcc.j and of these, the 
moulded in a metal tube of the required shape is ; bitter—the work of a certain Bernard de Pabssy, of 
affiled to it by a little clay and silicate paste. The I Ageti in Franca (horn shout 1021)— deserve tome , 
processes of pre-mug and casting are simply processes J s|s'cisl notice • since (heir manufacture raised tbe 
of moulding. We now come to tbe process of tiring, I potter’s art to nil eminence hitherto unknown. Thu is 
by which articles of potlerv are nude to lose flirir f not the place in winch to tell the story of Palitsy'a life 
friability, and acquire solidity and density. 'Jhe tem- j and labours; aud itwill hesnflicicnt, therefore, briefly to 
pcralure at which thev are tired has a great influence 1 saythat, l.avingresolved todiscotera method of euaiuel* 

OB their texture utid character; ami as the novel effect ’ ling stoneware, he succeeded, alter lfi years’ efforts, 
of the first Uriug ia to convert the article into a hard, and proceeded to manufacture pottery characterized 
sonorous substance, having the appearance of biscuit, by a peculiar style and many singular qualities. It is 
by which name it is known, and whioh is more or less not decorated with flat painting, but with figures and 
perotts, a second firing is necessary to remove the ornaments, which aro generally pure in form, and era 
porosity, and to give a durable smooth surface, not all executed in relief, and coloured. Policy's colour* 
very liable to tarnish. When the article has been are usually bright, but not muchtsried; being gene* * 
Withdrawn front tbe kiln, it is either simpiy glased, or rally confined to vellowa, blues, and greys; though 
printed, painted, or ornamented in some way, and ibeu sometimes we find him using grern, violet, and brows, 
glased, the glaze, in either case, consisting of the In. The back of Ins pieces is ttever of a uniform eofour; 
predicate of soma kind of glass, (kitted or melted hut is generally mottled with two or threw different 
together in a furnace, reduced to a powder, and stirred colours; such aa bine, yellow, and brown. The natural 
up in water. When tbe article in biscuit has been objects which be represents in liia pottery are very true 
dipped into thls,itis passed through the glaze or glass- in form and colour ; since, with the eioeptiou or eer* 
even; the powder melts Into a glass, and reveals the tain leaves, tbev’wero all moulded from nature. The 
pattern, which, being a white opaque powder, it had fossil shells with which lie has ornamented hi* difFereat 
temporarily concealed. The glaze we have mentioned j pieces, are the tertiary shells of the Paris basin, and 
i* the one most commonly used; hut there are many {their species can tie clearly recognized; whilst the fish 
Jkfads of glazes, winch may be distinguished as trims- are those of the Seine, and the reptiles and plants those 
parent, opaque, and coloured, and which are severally of the environs of Pari*. Th« most remarkable of tho 
used, according to the kind of ware to be glazed, and works or Palissy are his " Pieces rustiqnes," a designs* 
the Ingredients of winch are very various. The fel* tinn given by him to dishes ornamented with fishes, . 
spars and certain volcanic seorito are used where the snakes, frogs, ersy-iteh, lizards, shells, and plants, 
point Of fusion is required to bo high. A second class admirably true to nature in form and colour. Otter • 
of UOD-tnetaliic glazes includes common salt, potash, favourite productions of Palissy appear to have been 
horscio acid, phoepbateof lime, and sulphate of baryta, large stands or flat basins, haring a rock in the centre, 

A third class of gtezea consists of earthy and metallic sometimes with » fountain. Ue mode, she, a great 
substance* simply mixed together, Ac. All articles of many statuettes, some or which are still hi existence, 
pottery which have a variety of ookmr* are ornamented full of life and truthfulness.' Palissy won may be 
either bv the pencil or hy impression* taken from distinguished from mutations by the fact that Palissy 
copper-plat**, both processes taking place whilst the moulded only the fossil shells, reptiles, sod plant* of , 
article it in its biscuit state, and prior to it* being Paris, whilst his imitator* introduced recast shells and 
glazed. Painting 'on earthenware and porcelain is other objects of natural historr. 
performed with a cemeTs-hair pencil, and with cohmrs I’crwar, polS-tr* (from rr. wWs, a hen), a gene* 
such as eve used in enamel painting, being all metallic rsl term, which include* every kind of domestic fowl 
otNNi and ground up with substances which vitrify that is reared about tbe house or form-yard j as 
by beet ; such os glass, nitre, end bonsx, in certain cooks and bans, dusks, geese, turkeys, Ac. Although 
proportions. OH of turpentine 1* (he usual vehicle for pool try constitutes port of the stock of every.farmer 
the colour end flux; aha white pointing, tbe appear- In tbit country, tbs rearing of it is not often produe* 
once of the colours is often dingy and uoptoasing; but tire of any pecuniary advantage. -Kotwithstanding 
Whan ths oB and other matter* have been drives off the foot that fowls ore looked upon chiefly aa articiss 
hp the heat of the fornsoe, the notour* are revealed in of iuxjuftaid «» Ugh prieea in the market, they 
ttsir natural brilliancy. When an article *f pottery toidorn er ever repay tbs value of the corn which they • , 
t* to be printed, the printer, having firss moiled the bars ooeaemvd, se pisi elly if seek groin has to be pur* 
UiN 
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cbsxed, Thera are mm different breeds of fowla 
Thou "best known are toe uh breed, the whits vS 
English breed, the bloat or Eolith breed, the Dorking 
breed, the large or ehakrbag breed, the Malay end the 
Cochin-China breeds. The two tint ere much smaller 
breeds than the others. This hind of stock affords 
profit in the egg* m well m the ehiokene j therefore 
each u ere the best layers eud sitters should be 
ehoun, which are in general the game and 1’oliah 
breed*. The game and white breeds are considered 
the most deheute as food. 

Pottyn, ponied (Lat. pontUit, weight), an English 
measure of weight, of several druoiuiiiutious; such as 
avoirdupote, troy, apothecaries', lit'.. The pound avoir- 
dnpoia la divided into 7,(KH> grains trov, the other 
pounds into 6,71)0 grains. The former is divided iuto 
16 ounces, and the latter into 12. 

PocjfD, a denomination of English money. The 
pound sterling is equal to 20 shilliugs, or 2JO pence. 
In ancient times, 210 pence were equivalent to a pound 
weight of silver; hence the origin of the word 

Pow**,pow'-er (Lat.prde.fus, Fr./xmi'tuVl.in Mecli., 
denotes any force, whether of a man, a horse, wind, 
water, steam, &o„ which, hemg appli"d lo it niaciiine, 
tends to produce motmu. lly the term mechanical 
power ia signified one of the six simple marliuies ; via., 
the lever, the inclined plane, lheacn-w, the wheel-mid- 
tale, the wedge, anil the pulley. In optics, paver gene¬ 
rally espressos the elleet produced by any optical in- 
atrument,—us magnifying P'lW'r, tlhtn,uniting power, he. 

Powsa is usually regarded by phiiomuihers ns of two 
binds,—<*• active power, or Hie principle of acting or 
Biakiug any change ; and passim power, or the prin¬ 
ciple ih bearing or receiving any change. According 
to Hume, we have no proper notion of power, hut 
merely of the relation which the mind rcurcima to 
exist between a thing going before and a thing coming 
after; all that we observe being merely antecedent and 
consequent. 

Powr.n, m Imv, is an authority which one man gives 
to another to net for him, and m commonly applied to 
a reservation made in u ronvcvnnce for person* to do 
certain oats, as to nmke lenses, or the like. Power* 
deriving their effect from the Statute of L'si‘«, are cubic 
given to a person who lew un estate limited to him hy 
the deed creating the power, or who had an estate in 
the land at the tune ol the execution of thu need, or 
to a stranger to whom no estate is given, and the power 
is for the benefit of others. 

I’OWJSB, IJOBSK (Her liflKHK-PoWBIt.) 

JVwxa ow Anoiair. {See Arroasuv.) 

Puanui, pre-mn-m'-r* ( Lat , a corruption of 
petemonert, to forewarn), in Law, the first word of an 
ancient writ, by which a party was summoned before 
the king to answer a charge of contempt against him, 
by doing some aet in derogation of the allegiance due 
to him. A* now used, the term it both applied to the 
writ Itself and to the offence for which it is applicable. 
This i* an offence whieh forms the subject of many 
stringent statutes still unrepealed, though long since 
dormant. Terrible penalties are denounced by statute 
•gainst this offence; yet such prosecutions are unheard 
or So oor courts. Th»re is only one instance of such a 
prosecution iu the State Trials, in which esse the 
penalties of a jprsrmuiiirc were inflicted upon some 
persons for refusing to take the oath of allegiance in 
the reign of Charles II, 

PjtAGHJTiO Bamctios, prSg-mSe-tk (Or. pragma, a 
deed or out), is a solemn decree or ordinance of a 
monarch or legislature on some matter of importance. 
The phrase seems to bay* originated with the Byzan¬ 
tine monarch*, bnt was early introduced into France, 
and it now more particularly applied to several of the 
more important Mate decrees. The principal of these 
are—1. The ordinance of Louis IX. in 1289, by whieh 
the liberties of the Gwllicaa church were eataMwhrd.— 
1. That of Charles VII. of France, In 1438, occasioned 
by the schism in the Church between the eaancil of 
Bur] mid Pope Eugenia* IV. It confirmed the decrees 
of the council nf Basel sad declared iu supremacy 
oswrtha pope.—6- The ordinance oouflming the daceees 
of the sum eoancil, adopted m Germany ia in by 
the diet of Heats.—t. Theinstnunentby which Charle* 
VL, matter of Germany, in 172?, endeavoured to 


Prairio-Dog 


the archduchess Maria Theresa.—®. Tire instrument by 
which Charles III. of Spain, in t?f», settled tberiaM 
of suocension to the throne of tbs Two Sioiliqt Upon Oil 
third son and hi* deseeudantt. * 

Paaisia, prai'-ir-e <Fr., a meadow), a term used fit 
North America to designate the rant natural 
nr plaint which are found principally in the Valle. 
Mississippi. These prairie* or savannahs, os they OM 
also called, are div idea by Fliut, an A merican writer, into 
(hree classes 1. The heathy or bothy prairies, which 
have springs, and arc oovered with sm* " 




issouri. — 3. Dry or rolling prairies, which aim gSMJT> 
ally destitute of water and almost all vegetation, except 
grass. They are the roost common Mid extensive; the 
truroller may wander for duys in thesu vast and nearly 
level plains without wood or water, and tec noobjeot 
n*e above.the horizon. Iu this kind of prairies roam 
immeuso herds of bisons.—3. The alluvial or IWf 
prairies, which form the third and smallest division. 
They are covered with a rich vegetation of tall tout 
grass. Tlic soil is deep, black, frinblo, and fertile* and 
abounding with pools (eit by the floodiugs of the rainy 
season. Herds ol bisons are also found in time prairie*; 
stags, or more properly wapitis, are also very numerouj 
and between the Arkansas nod Bed river* there ate 
droves of w fid horses. Along the border of the Missouri* 
above the Platte or Shallow River, the antelope to 
found in herds of several hundreds j and along th* 
bunks of the Mississippi, in aummer, wild goat* aft 
seen in vast numbers. Grizzly hears are met with above 
the Maiulan villages, and badgers, beavers, otters* 
foxes, wolves, racoons, opossums, squirrels, porcupines, 
and skunks, inhabit the aurne region. According to 
Lyell, the jaguar is also met with in these regions. 
Alligators uni! tortoises abound in tbe waters, ami 
miliums of nugrutorv water-fowl, which perform their 
annual voyage between tbe Canadian lakes and the 
shore* of tha Mexican gulf, haunt the pools. Tito 
prairie region of the West occupies » vest extent of 
territory, extending over tho eastern part of the Ohio; 
Indiana; the southern portion of Michigan; the 
southern part of Wisconsin; nearly the whole of 
the Btatet of Illinois sad Iowa; and tbe norther* 
portion of Missouri, gradually passing, in the terri¬ 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, into the arid or 
desert region, which lies at the base of the Kooky 
Mountains, called in America “The Plains." lfl the 
opening elmpters of Mr. James Hail s “ Bepuftoh tlto 
Geological Survey of the Stale of Iowa," published by 
mu hority of tbe legislature of that state iu 186B, there 
is some very valuable information concerning the extent 
end peculiar characters of tbe prairies. 

I‘iuiniK'I>oo, a small rodent animal, tbe Sperm* 
philvt ludovieiunue, allied to the marmot, and found 
on lho prairies west of the Mississippi. It is about 
sixteen inches in length, tbe tail being about two 
inches and three-quarters. Tbe colour of the tippet 
parts of the body is a light, dirty reddish • browa, 
mingled with grey, and wlili a few black hair* above, 
the under part* being a dirty white; the whisker* 


moderately long ami mack, it nus ueen r.xtuei 
rie-dog by tbe Anglo-Americans, from the sa 
resemblance of its warning cry to that of • Sir.* 
but the resemblance is by no mesne close. They 
in burrows, many of which are congregated together 
in one district, and which nometimee cover an SMaOf 
many miles. These harrows ere sometimes leusLdr 


little raotmde in the form of truncated cones, ebook* 
foot or a foot and a hair ia height, with * base of tlto 
or three feet, and about 20 feet apart. The wbol* ex¬ 
ternal surface Is well-trodden and very eompaet, and 
the entrance m either at tbe top or at one aide; Whence 
the hole descend* vertically for Afoot or two* "■Ayiw. 
runs obliquely downward*. Within this bole, imMs 
sometimes contains as many a* seven or eight teueota*. 
they form a globular eell of fin* dry gram, tuwbMr 
they remain asleep during the winter, hating sesu 
folly dosed up the entrance, fo order to nmt fit 




Frown 


'•ad barking' whilst on the look-out. The animal it 
known to the Indians by the name of the With-ion- 
Wi,h. 

F turn,'prawn, is the name of a eniataceont ani¬ 
mal, belonging to the genus Palanon. The common 
prawn (Fatamtiv lerratui ) has the following specific 
character:—Centrum extending considerably beyond 
the antennal scale; turned upwards anteriorly; bifid 
at the extremity j above, armed with seven or eight 
teeth, the anterior third unarmed; beneath, with five 
or six teeth.' The eyes are lureo and round; and the 
external antennas very long', being half as long again as 
the animal, from the tall to the extremity of the ros¬ 
trum. The ordinary length is between three and four 
inches; the colour bright grey, spotted, and lined 
with darker purplish-grey. It is well known as a fa¬ 
vourite article of food, and is found in vast numbers 
on all the oossts of Great 11 ritain. In the adult con¬ 
dition they frequont rocky parts of the coust, delighting 
in still transparent water, where they disport amongst 
the long i'uci which wave in the tide. They urn some¬ 
times taken in bag-nets, suspended from a circular ring 
of iron at the end of a pole; but in many parts the 
finest are caught in pots, resembling lobster-pots, hut 
smaller, and made of a closer fabric. They are chiefly 
obtained for the London market off the late of Wight 
and the coast of Hampshire. 

Pimi, prniyr (from Let. precuri, to beseech), is 
•aid to be " the offering up of our desires unto God, 
for things agreeable to his will, in the name of Christ, 
■by the help of his spirit, with confession of our Him, 
and thankfal acknowledgment of bis mercies." The 
necessity of prayer is instinct in our mu ure, ami is 
practised alike by idolater and Christian. The practice 
of it fi clearly ouioirmd in Scripture, and the ueocssity 
of it Is universally admitted by all who profess and 
eall themselves Curiatiaiia. It implies faith in the 
particular providence of God, and is either public or 
private. It is said to consist of adoration, confession, 
eupplieation, intercession, and thanksgiving. By ndo- 
ration, we express our sense of God's iulinite perfec¬ 
tions, and acknowledge our constant dependence upon 
Urn; by confession, we acknowledge our manifold 
transgressions, and our unworlhmosa of benefits; in 
•application, we entreat him not to drat with us 
according to our deserts; in intercession, we petition 
for others, for friends, enemies, all men; and by 
'thanksgiving, we express our grutitudo to God for the 
benefits he nath bestowed upon us. As reasons for 
prayer, Dr. Palsy says,— (1) " A favour granted by 
prayer may bo more apt, on that very account, to pro¬ 
duce good effects upon tho person obliged;” (2) "it 
may be consistent with the wisdom Of tho Deity to 


thereby to keep up and circulate a knowledge and 
sense of dependence upon Him;” (3) "Prayer has 
• natural tendenoy to ameud the petitioner himself, 
and thus to bring him within the rules which the wis¬ 
dom of the Deitv has prescribed to tho dispensation of 
his favours." When, however, we pray for what is 
requisite and necessary for tks body or the soul, we aro 
at the same time to use every exortion to obtain it; 
for, while exertion without prayer is presumption, 
prayer without exertion is s mockery to God. 

Pbxxbb-Book. (Ste Lxtobot.) 

Pauseuiro, prttttk '.jug, literally and strictly eig- 
allies the announcing or proulsiming as a herald. The 
modem system of preaching was unknown in the 
early Chureh. The general mode then was for the 
priest to read portions of tho Old or New Testament, 
and explain or enforce the precepts which they con¬ 
tained. Generally, sermons were delivered whenever 
the Scriptures were read, and sometimes several by 
different persona at ths same meeting. Some of 
Chrysostom's sermnna occupied two hours in the 
delivery, though this was the. time generally allotted 
to the whole aervioe. About the 13th century, the 
scholastic divines of this country directed their chief 
attention^) Hie study of the Sieved Scriptures, and 
hjSSr called Bible Divines, and honoured with the 
pompous titles of profound, sublime, wonderfol, 
Mrtipkto angelic doctors. They introduced a paw 
miff artiflcUl mode of preaching, called declaring. 
Befows this times the clergy generally adopted poe- 
tuatiag or sxpouadiag a urge potties of SenpHafe 
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sentence by sentenoe. By the hew method, the 
preacher read a text out of some hook and chapter of 
tbe Old or Now Testament, dividing it into several 
parts and expounding them; and, generally, the more 
numerous the divisions and subdivisions, fha better and 
more highly was he esteemed. The opposition to this 
textual mode of preaching continued for upwards of a 
century, but at length it came generally to prevail. 
The divisions or parts of a modern sermon are usuatly 
tho introduction, the proposition, the illustration, and 
the application. ' 

Pbexhiilb, pre-Um'-ble (Lot. prat, before ; a tabula, 
I walk), in Law, the introductory part of a statute, 
which stutes tho roaeons and intent of tbe law. A 
preamble is olton admissible in argument in order to 
allow the meaning or intention of an act of parliament. 

Piikbemd. prrV-tnd (Lot. prtxbenda), is the stipend 
wlncb a prebeudsry receives from tbe revenues of tbe 
cathedral or cullegiate church with which he is con¬ 
nected. Prebends ure distinguished as simple and 
dignitary, the former having no more than the revenue 
font* support, the latter baring always a jurisdiction 
annexed to it. 

IVkckdencb, pre-ae'-dena (Fr. prfeitler, Lst. firm. 
ceil're, to go be -e), is a placo of honour or rank to 
which a person i utltled either by right or by courtesy. 
The former is B 'Uied by authority, and when broken 
m upon, gives an action at law; the latter is due to 
age, estate, and tbe like, and is regulated by onstom 
and civility. In England, precedence is no mere con¬ 
ventional Arrangement, but is part end parcel of tbe 
law established by acts of parliament, decisions of 
courts of justice, or public instruments proceeding 
from the crown. Amongst the leading principles of 
oar system of precedence aro priniogcnitnre and 
seniority, priority of birth and dates or patents and 
commissions, determining the precedence which in¬ 
dividuals of tho same rank tabs among eauh other. 
All ranks and honours are either hereditary, official, 
or personal. The order of baronets, the five ranks of 
the peerage, and tho sovereignty of the realm, const!, 
tute the hereditary distinctions tn British society. The 
discharge of public duties, civil, military, and code, 
sisatical, imparts official diguity, while a seat In tbe 
House of Commons, or in the Privy Council, the 
honour of knighthood, patents of precedence of the 
bar, Ac., confer distinctions which may fairly be com¬ 
prehended under tbe third of these classes. 

Pueckiients, pret'-e-denta, in Law, authorities to 
follow in determinations in courts of iustioe. Prece¬ 
dents have always been greatly regarded by the sagea 
of tho law. The precedent* or tho courts are said to 
bo the laws of the courts; and (ha court will not re¬ 
verse a judgment contrary to many precedents. It 
has been held that there oan be no precedent in 
matters of equity, as equity is universal truth; but, 
according to Lord-Keeper Bridgman, precedents are 
necessary in equity to find out the reasons thereof for 
a guide. 

PuBCBKioB,pre-sen'-fer, in Chnreh matters, ia the 
leader of a choir. In almoct all the old aathearala of 
England, and very generally on the Continent, he waa 
the first dignitary in the ehapter, ranking next to the 
dean, ana superintended the choral service sad 
choristers. 

Paecxssioir or rax Equixoxbs, pre-eee'-sltas (Bat. 
pr<r x and cede, I go), in Astron., a slow retrograde 
motion of the equinootiol points from east to west, or 
coutmry to tho orderof the signs. Ths pole, the sol¬ 
stices, the equinoxes, and all tbe other points of the 
ecliptic, have a retrograde motion, and are oOasta&Uy 
moving from east to west, or from Aries towards 
Pisces, Ac., by means of which the equinoctial points 
are carried farther and farther back at the rato of 
about 80i" each year; consequently, as the stars are 
viable, and the equinoxes go backward, tho stars 
appear to have an eastward motion with reapeot to 
them; for this rasaoa, the longitudes of all tbe Hon, 
which are reckoned from the first point of Arise, or 
the vernal equinox, are oonstantly increasing. It is to 
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and Libra; but tb« i^u do sot nmr sow to tbo, 
nun* point*. The atom, also, whioh ware then w oon- 
junction with the auu when he we* in the equinox, 
ere sow e whole sign, Or thirty degrees, to the east* 
ward of it. In consequence of this, the first star of 
Aries is now in the portion of the eoliptio called 
Tauras, while the stars of Taurus ore in Gemini; those 
of Gemini in Cancer; and so on. The stars, more, 
over, which rose or set at any particular season of the 
year in the times of Eudoxus, Hesiod, Virgil, Pliny, 
2to., do not answer their descriptions et tun present 
day. This apparent motion of the stars was first 
observed by Hipparchus of Rhodes, about 12# n.c. He 
noticed that tue longitudes of the stars were greater 
than hod been observed by Titnochuree, and thun they 
were in the*sphere of Eudoxus, who wrote 360 years 
before Christ. The gradual change in the longitude of 
the stars was also observed by Ptolemy; but he under¬ 
stated the quantity, making it only one degree in a 
hundred years, which m only equal to 36" per year. 
The qnantity of this change was calculated by Y-uung, 
a Chinese astronomer, in the year 721, to he one degree 
in eighty-three years, which is nt the rate of 13£" per 
year. The precessions hare been roadeercu more than 
this by some modern astronomers; but it is more 
usually taken as we have given it above, at fiOj" per 
year. The true explanation of the cause of proces¬ 
sion is one of the most difficult problems in physical 
astronomy. Even Sir Issue Newton was unsuccesalul 
in solving the problem in u perfectly satisfactory man¬ 
ner ; more modern astronomers, however, such as 
D'Alembert, Kulcr, Laplace, and Simpson, hare sne- 
eeeded in it. According to their theory, tbo pheno¬ 
menon is owing to the spheroidal figure of the earth, 
which itedf arises from the rotation of the earth. 
Since more matter has thus been acoumulntcd round 
the equatorial ports than anywhere else on tho earth, 
the sun and moon, when on either side of the equator, 
by attracting this surplus matter at every return, 
* bring the eqnator sooner under them than if no such 
accumulation of matter existed.— Ref. Herscbel’s Out- 
fines of Astronomy ; and D'Alembert's Recherche tur 
la Prlaeuim i dec Equinoxes. 

PaxcrpiTATK, prc-ti/i'-e-taif (Lot. vrtrcepg, head¬ 
long), in Cbetn., any sulistancc which, having been 
dissolved in a fluid, is thrown down iu a solid form, on 
tho odditiou of some other substance cnpnhle of decom¬ 
posing the compound. Precipitates are generally in a 
finely-divided or flocculent state. 

Pssdxoxssob8, pre-de-nif-eors (Fr. jtridfeeueur ; 
from Lot. prx, ana decedo, 1 depart), in Law, is a 
person who has preceded another in the same office. 
The king, the president, the judge, and the magistrate, 
occupy the place vacated by tbeir predecessor. Pre¬ 
decessor is distinguished from ancestor, who is of the 
name Mood; bat it may, perhaps, be sometimes used 
for it. (St* Aucbsxob.) 

PBSDb trill ATIoir, pre ■de'-ti-nai-thun (htd.prrr, and 
destine, I appoint), iu Theol., is applied to tho supposed 
decrees of God) by which he hath, from all eternity, 
Unchangeably appointed whatsoever comes to pus; 
more especially fore-ordaining certain individuals of 
the human race to everlasting happiness, and fore-or¬ 
daining the rest to everlasting misery. According to 
Article XVII. of the English church, “ Predestination 
to life is the everlasting purpose of God.whereby (before 
the foundation* of the world were laid) ho hath con¬ 
stantly decreed by his counsel, secret to us, to deliver 
from cane and damnation those whom be hath chosen 
in Christ ont of mankind, and to bring them, bv Christ, 
to everlasting salvation, as vessels nude to honour,” 
Ac. The Westminster Confession further declares that 
<• although God knows whatsoever mayor can come to 
past, upon all supposed conditions; yet hath be not 
decreed anything or because be foresaw it as future, 
as that which would eapte to tw upon inch condi¬ 
tions.” Yet," neither is God the author of ain, no) is 
violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is 
fiber ty. or contingency of eecond causes, taken away, 
but rather established/’ This doctrine is not peculiar 
to Christianity,,but is to be found among the Stoics; 
and other ancient sects, and is one of the chief points i 
of Mohammedanism. The controversy concerning it; 
first made its appesrsuto to tbs 'Christian church 
•bout the beginning of Die 0th century. Pslagiui 
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end others, about this time, denied tbe doetriae^S 
predestination, end were strenuously epp&M tor 
Augustine, who was the first to expound Wit work toft 
doctrine into a system. After the time of Augustins, 
his opinions were very generally adopted, sod were 
maintained by the whole of the earlier Reformers. 
The Lutherans, however, afterwards abandoned them; 
and they are now generally known as Oalviniatie doe- 
trines, from John Calvin, of Geneva, who maintained 
them with great vigour and dearness. The opponents 
of the doetrine of predestinatiou among the 'Protot* 
tents camp subsequently to receive the name of Re¬ 
monstrants, or Anuinisns, from James Arminius, pro- 
fessor of theology at Leyden in 1002. There are two 
kinds of predestiimmns,— the suprnlapssriana, who 
maintain that God did originally and expressly decree 
the fall of Adam, in order to display hit jostioe and 
mercy; and the sublHiisarians, who maintain that God 
only permitted the (all of Adam; hut the distinction Is 
now little observed. In the Roman Catholic churoh, 
the Jauvenists were the great maintainors of toe All- 
giistimnn doctrine. This is one of the doctrines of 
Christianity which is beyond the sphere of our Quito' 
faculties. The difficulty is not got rid of by denying 
tho doctrine: it is only removed to another position. 
The difficulty which relates to the character and moral 
government of God presses os herd upon the Armininn 
its the Calvinist; and Kir James Macintosh hoe shown, 
with his usual luminous and dispassionate power, bow 
dangerous it is to renson as to the moral consequences 
which the opponents of this and similar doctrines may 
impute to tliem. 

i'BiiiiiCAMBNTS, prc-diV-H-mcnt* (Lat.), in Log., 
are the same us Catkgobiub (which see). 

Pubdicatk, Psurnr a nt.H, prgd'-i-kaif, pred'-i-kt-Sl 
(Lat. pradiearo, to affirm) .—In Log., a predicate is that 
which is actually affirmed of one; as patience of Job. 
A prodicable is that which may bs affirmed of many. 
Logicians commonly recognise five prndicables, or 
rather, classes of predicables,—genus, spccios, diffe¬ 
rentia, prupriurn, accidene. Whatever term can be 
affirmed of novnful things, must express either their 
whole essence, which is culled their species, or a part 
of their csHfltiae, which, when tho material part, Is 
called the genus; when the formal and distinguishing 
part, the differentia. Whatever is necessarily jofaed 
to the essence (i. e. universally to every individual of 
il), is called a property (vrvprium) ; or merely cons In- 
gently (i. e. to some individuals only of toe species), 
it is an accident (accident). 

J’refacb, pref'-ait (Lat. pra, before (fnri, to speak), 
nn introduction, or aeries of preliminary remarks, pre¬ 
fixed to a work or t realise, intended to inform thfl 
reader of the main ensign, or, m general, of whatever 
is necessary to tho understanding of its plan and pecu¬ 
liarities. 

l’RKFACFB are short occasional forms in the Com¬ 
munion servico of the Church of England, which sm 
introduced by the priest on particular festivals. Im¬ 
mediately before the anthem beginning, "Therefore, 
with Angels and Archangels/* &c. 

PiiEPKrr, pre'-fekt (Lat, prirfeclm, from prat, be¬ 
fore ; facing, made), in Roman Autiq., tbo prefect was 
a chief magistrate, who governed a city or province to 
tho absence of tho king, consuls, or emperor. In 
modrrn France, the prelect, is nn important poHtiekl 
functionary; he superintends a department of tog 
kingdom, and has the actual direction of the police 
establishment within that department, together With 
extensive powers of municipal regulation. The arron- 
dissciucnti, or district* Into which the departments 
arc subdivided, are under iou»-prtfet» appointed by 
them. The power of the prefect is considerably con¬ 
trolled by the council of the prefecture, which mm to 
some measure ss a court of appeal Drum tho dsciskkfia 
of the prefect. 

Publatb, prel'-ait (Lat. prafatu*, pidmedh is, 
literally one preferred or advanced taftaw another/ 
but it is now confined to a particular angries QfpM- 
ferment or advancement among the clergy,' Anciently, 
toe name was applied to priests or members of ft# 
clerical body to general, but now it it applied only to 
those of torn who have obtained the very hfgMat 
dignity, namely, bishops and archbishops, sod, in the 
Eastern chtoeh, patriarchs. 
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' Piikutk, prt'-ma-um (Let.. a reward), it • eoqxi- 
deration, something given to tori to a lou or bargain, 
to •nooornge tome art or inanefaoture, to cover the 
risk upon ipsurtmwt, Ac. (Stt Bovvtt, Iwroixwoi.) 

FumiTlMi.mp'-e^-M (Iitt. pmsgorifiOB.placed 
beforo), In Grain., is a word read to express a relation 
between dlfTeront word#, and generally placed before 
a noun. Grammarians generally elaae them with re¬ 
lational words, or those which express a relation be- 
tween different things, which are expressedhy notional. 
According to Horne Tooke, all prepositions were ori¬ 
ginally either verbs or nouns. -Harris defines a prepo¬ 
sition to be " a part of speech devoid itself of significa¬ 
tion, bat so formed as to unite two words that are 
significant, and that refuse to coalesce or unite of 
tbemselvee." There are 1R prepositions in Greek, 
about 60 in Latin, and about 40 in English. 

Ptl-BsraalLlTlSic, pre'-r^f./d-ltfe’-issi.—An Eng¬ 
lish school of painting, which has in recent years 
sprung into existence, has been thus named, in accord¬ 
ance with an erroneous idea, that its earliest members 


w«ra mainly anxious to imitate the mannerisms of the 
artiste who painted beforo the tune of Jtaphaal. The 
fact waa, that they imitated no pictures, and painted 
from nature.only, but accepted the title of I’re- 
Baphaolites because it was their object to oppose that 
system in art winch had grown up since the time of 
Bepbael; one of the main characteristics of which was 
the pursuit of beauty at the expense of truth; whilst 
another wo* a servile obedience to traditional con¬ 


ventionalisms. On their first appearance, the rre- 
Baphaelltes were hotly assailed in many puartors and 
on many grounds, the statements against them coming 
generally under the three following heads:—1. That 
they imitated the errors of the earlv painters; 2. that 
ton* did not draw well; 3. that they had uo system 
Of light and shade. That there might be aims amount 
0 [f extravagance in their earliest efforts mar be con¬ 
ceded t hut it is now generally acknowledged that the 
foremost Fra-liapbaelitps stand in the first rank of 
modem painters, and hare very beneficially influenced 
English art. 

PMBO&aWP, prt-rog’-li-tiv (Fr. pr(ratjat\f, from 
Lit. pnero-Mre, to ask before), is an exclusive or pecu¬ 
liar privilege vested in some particular person, or class 
of persons; thus wo speak of the prerogative of the 
House of Commons or House of Lords, the royal pre¬ 
rogative, Ac. Most commonly the term is used in the 
last of these connections, to ’denote the special pre¬ 
eminence which the sovereign hath over ami above all 
persons, and out of the ordinary course of the oommon 
MW, In Tight of his regal dignity, lu its highest sense, 
it consists in the consent of the king or queen being 
necessary before any new Isw be made, or auy 
existing law altered. All the other features of the 
royal prerogative may he understood as comprised in, 
or at necessarily flowing from this; as the right to 
pardon offenders, of making war or peace, of laying 
embargoes, of sending ambassadors, of bestowing 
honours, commissioning officers in the army and 
nan-, Ac. 

PaxsarrnxiAHiinf, pree-ly-is'-rs-dit-ir* (Gr. pretbu- 
Una, an elder), i« that form of ecoleaiaatieal polity iu 
which the chief power ia vested in a court of presbyters, 
or trashing and rating elders. Presbyterianism differs 
from Episcopacy iu refusing to acknowledge any such 
Mooeaaiou to the apoatlestiip on the part of bishops as 
weald constitute them an office separate from, and 
superior to, presbyters; and from Independency, in 
claiming for presbyters the official authority which it 
lodge* in the oommon membership of the Church, and 
in asserting snob a connection between the different 
congregations of a church as renders them amenable 
to a common jurisdiction. The three elements existing 
in the presbvterian system are, (1) the authority of 
the presbyters, more especially as subordinate to no 
offics-bewrer of higher rank in the Ohurch; (2) the re¬ 
presentation of the laity in its government; and (3) 


denying that private members of the Ohwrah have a 
tight to share directly in the government of it; for it is 
not competent for any member of the Choroh to ssrame 
«t pleasure the functions either of teaching or rating io 
tts bat they deny that «U choreh power rests oxeba* 
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tivaly to tbs dergy. They further admit to each con¬ 
gregation the right of jurisdiction within itself. In 
ail oharehea where the state does not interfere, the 
privilege of choosing the minister is left with the 
people. The teaching riders are the ministers of the 
word and saeramaota,nod are ail on an equality; the 
ruling eldera are the representative* of the peoplst, sad 
form a part of all ecdrefaatieal bodies, in which they 
have equal authority with teaching elders. A series of 
judicatories, rising one shove another, secure* to eteh 
church the watch and care of its appropriate judica¬ 
tory, and to the whole body an efficient system of 
renew and control. Without going into the arguments 
advanced by Presbyterians in support of their views, 
or attempting to follow out the traces of the system 
that arc to lie found in the early Church, we content 
ourselves with stating that after the Heformation, the 
Lutheran churches mostly adopted 'the eonsistorial 
system, the Hefnrmed churches the preahyterian. 
The system of church polity drawn up by Calvin when 
invited to assume the post of ecclesiastical legislator 
for the city of Geneva has ever since been recognised 
as the basis of the preshyterimi system. The various 
presbyteriau bodies of 'the present day differ very 
much in details nd minor points, but their leading 
principles are t)-. jama. The most noted of the Pres¬ 
byterian chord.' h is that of Scotland, John Knox 
having on his return from Geneva brought with him 
the eysteni of Calvin, and introduced it into hi* native 
country about MHO. (See Scotland, Chcbci or.) 
The lowest court of judicature is what is nailed thn 
Kirk Session, being composed of the minister and lay 
1 nr ruling riders of a pariah or congregation; the 
minister being tx ojfirio chairman or moderator. Ita 
duty is to superintend the internal discipline of it* 
particular olturch. Next in authority is the Presby¬ 
tery, consisting of all the ministers of a dfotriet, and 
one ruling rider from each parish, depulod by his 
brethi'en as their representative. One of the ministers 
is clio-cu moderator; and the jurisdiction of this body 
extends over the churches of the district, and include* 
the examining, ordaining, and censuring of minister*, 
the licensing of candidates, investigating of heresies, di- 
reelmg sen tenecs of excommunication, Sc. Ail the pres¬ 
byteries of a province meet twice a year, as a provincial 
synod, and exercise *n authority over the presbyteries 
within the province similar to that which each presbytery 
exercises over the several kirk sessions within its dis- 
I tnct. The supreme ecclesiastical court of the Church 
of Scot land is the General Assembly, whiob meets 
annually at Edinburgh, and is composed of delegates 
from the several presbyteries, Ac. (Set AmiOtT, til 
Gvrkrxl.) The ministers ere ordained by the Impo¬ 
sition of hands of the elerieel pert of the presbytery j 
and the ruling riders are set apart to tlieir offioa, with 
solemn prayer end exhortation, in pressure of the 
congregation. Various secessiona hare from time to 
lima taken place from the national church of Scot¬ 
land, hy bodies holding presbyterian views, but differ¬ 
ing on other points, more particularly ofc the enhjeat of 
patronage and tho undue interference of the civil power. 
The principal of these bodies are the Free Church 
fwhich »re), which seceded in 1843, and the United 
Presbyterian Church, being an amalgamation of the 
Secession Church end the Belief Synod, effected in 
the former haring separated from the establishment in 
1732, the latter iu 1752. At present an effort is being 
made to effect a union between the Free and the 
United Presbyterian churches, which there is every 
appearance of being carried oat. The Westminster 
Confession of Faith is the standard of the several Fm> 
byteriau bodies in Scotland. 

'PsiacBirTloiv, prt-aknpf-aku a (Let. prmerifo, T sot 
down authoritatively), in Law, is a title ssquired by 
nsa sad time, and allowed by law. This title applies 
only to incorporeal hereditaments; land* and corpo¬ 
real right* being provided Cor by the Statutes of limi¬ 
ts tioa. (Am Limitation.) The title of pre s cri ption 
waa well known to the Roman law by the name of 
utMapic. It ia founded upon the presumption, that 
ha who has had the quiet and uninterrupted enjoyment 
of a thing for along period of years rosy be SUp po esdte 
hare a just right to it. Tlie period feich tires pro- 
scriptive tight hat varied it different time* Anciently, 
thelew reqairea that the tight eietmed should bar* 
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existed oudisturbed from timfamw w iA or, wlti 
jtbnet is, “ from timo whcrsof the oMwerjvtjeu 
nmueth not to Uw ooutrsry." (St* butitHt.! 
The differ*nee between prescription, custom, m 
tusg* is, that prescription hath respeot oah to one 
person, or a few; custom i* local, and applied always 
to a certain place j while nap may apply either to 
persons or pbwes. A cut tom and prescription at* in 
the right, map ie in the pour anion. Prescription is 
subdivided into (1) that which haa been exercised by 
a person and hi* aoeeetor*, or by a body corporate and 
their predecessors, and ia a personal right; and (It) 
that which haa been attached to the ownership of a 
certain estate, and is only exercisable hr those aciaed 
of the fie simple of such estate, technically denomi¬ 
nated a prescription in n gut estate. The common 
law laid down the following rules regarding prescrip¬ 
tion:—(1) It must be founded ou actual usage or en¬ 
joyment ; fur a mere claim, however long-continued, 
will not establish the right,— (2) The use or enjoyment 
most liavo been continuous and peaceable, though a 
wrongous interruption for a short period will not de¬ 
stroy it.—(3) The usage must have been from time 
immemorial.—(4) The prescription must be certain 
and reasonable.—(5) A prescription cannot be for a 
thing that canuot he raised by grant.—((1) That which 
arises by matter of record cmnot be prescribed for, 
but most be claimed by grant entered on record.—(7) 
Where a man prescribes fur anything in himself ana 
bis ancestors, the prescription will descend only to the 
blood of that line of ancestors in whom be so pre¬ 
scribes; but if be prescribes for it in a gut estate, it 
will be inheritable, precisely in the same manner as 
that estate. The statute it k 3 Vim. IV. c. 71, eu- 
titled “An Act for shortening the Time of Prescription 
in certain coses,” is intended to obviate (he injustice 
■ad inconvenience resulting from the doctrine of im- 
memorial usage, and to allow an enjoyment for a cer¬ 
tain period to constitute a direct aiul intrinsic right. 
This statute declares that rights of common and 
Other profits or bandits to be taken and enjoyed from 
or upon any land (except rents, tithes, and services), 
are prescribed by uninterrupted enjoyment for thirty 
yean. Where, however, the adverse party labours 
undsr disability,—an infant, idiot, Ac,—the thirty 
years are to reckon from the ceasing of such disability; 
but in no case is the entire period to exceed sixty 
yesrs, when the claim becomes absolute and inde¬ 
feasible. As regards sny way, nr other easement, 
or any watercourse, or the use of any aster to be en¬ 
joyed upon, over, or from anv land or water, and the 
access or use of light to and from any dweltmg-liouso, 
workshop! or other building, the jieriods are twenty 
mid forty years respectively, in ban of thirty and sixty. 
Ia Scots law the term prescription has a much wider 
signification than in English, including, also, limit a- 
(ions. The prescription establishing a right of pro¬ 
perty ia forty years, knowu as the long prescription. 

• There is a twenty yean' prescription, applicable to 
holograph writings, not attested with the usual soleiu- 
nities or deeds. An obligation of caution or suretyship 
ia limited to seven years. Hills of exchange and pro¬ 
missory notes lose their privileges after six year*. The 
quinquennial prescription silectc all right of action on 
contracts provable by witnesses; while the three 
years’ prescription cuts off claims ou open account, or 
for services, to., the three years counting from the 
last item of the account. 

PaosaaTxmx. jnvx-ea-tai'-tiun, in Eccl. Law, is the 
offering of s clerk, by the petron or proprietor of an 
edvowsoc, to the bishop or ordinary. It differs from 
nomination in this, tbst while presentation signifies the 
offeringe clerk to the bishop for institution, nomination 
aignifiss offering a clerk to the patron, in older that he 
may be presented. Formerly, presentation might have 
been done either by word or writing; bat since the 
Statute of Frauds (29 Car. II. e. 3), it isnectsssry that 
all presentations be m writing; and a presentation in 
writing is a kind of letter, not a deed, from the patron 
to the bishop of the diocese in which the benefice is 
situated, requesting him to admit to the church the 
person presented. Jfo person can present himself, 
end the person presented must be ia priests’ orders. 
When t fib ordinary declares his approval of the pro¬ 
mts* as a fit person to serve tbs ounrth to whisk be 
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is presented, be is said to be. admitted; niter wipfc 
follows hit institution or collation, 

PaxaairrxTtojt at Cocmt.—W hen English sntj sote 
or inhabitants of other countries, entitled to the privi¬ 
lege by rank and honour, pay a visit to bar Majettgr 
on one ortho stated public occasions, Uiey are tsrtd to 
be prtttnltd «t court. At a Unit, the gentlemen alone 
appear; but at the drainM-raem, both ladies and 
gentlemen sre presented. At the lsvdea, no parsons 
ere allowed to remain in the throuc-ruom after baring 
passed her Majesty, except the ministers, llm great 
oitlvere of the household, the foreign ministers, am 
the officers of the household upon duty. At tho draw¬ 
ing-rooms, those who are nllnwvd lo remain art the 
ladies of the ministers, of the great officers of tb# 
household, and of the foreign ministers. 

Tskskbvatiov or Food. (Set Food, Fintiftr 
now or.) 

PiKMDxm, prtr'-i dtnt (Lat. press*, (tom e r u wds o, 
I am set over), is an officer appointed or dented to 
preside over an assembly, a tribunal, nr a republM, 
The chief executive officer of the United States beats 
this title, and the second executive officer, the vice- 
president, is by virtue of his office president of tb* 
Senate, and cmcueCda to the offiae of president on the 
death or dmability of the regular incumbent during bit 
term. The president bolds offioe for four years, from 
the 4Ui of March next after but election. He must be 
e native of the United States, at least thirty-five years 
of age, and ia ohoien by eteotors who Sre themselves 
chosen by the people or each state, the numbers of 
electors bring equal to tlio number of senators and 
representatives to which the stats is entitled. The 
president is invested with greet powers, whiohars fixed 
by the constitution, lie ia oomniander-in-cbief of tbs 
army and navy of tbs United States, and of tbs 
militia of ths several states when enlled into the actual 
service of the U nion. Every bill whioh passes Congress 
must obtsin tbe president’s signature, unless confirmed 
by two-t birds of each house after his objection- He 
has power, by and with consent of two-thirds of the 
Senate, to make treaties, nud he nominates, end with 
their consent appoints, ambassadors, and other public 
ministers and consuls, judges of the Supremo Court, 
amt all other officers whose appointments ere not 
otherwise provided for. Uo receives ambassadors and 
other puiiho ministers, and takes care that the lawsaiw 
faithfully executed. He may convene both houses on 
extraordinary occasions, and in esse of dissgresmsni 
between them as to the time of adjournment, may 
adjourn them lo such tune ns he shall think proper, 
lie can be removed from office on impeachment for 
and conviction of high treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemenaora. Ills aslsry is Eft,200. 

Pusan, Libxxty or tub, preu, is tbe liberty of s 
cititan to print and circulate whatever he pieMSS) 
end it is not inoonshtent with this liberty that e man 
should be made amenable to justice for tbe abuse of 
it. The preet is a mighty engine for good or erU, 
and of its very nature- requires to be kept under 
some restraint. In this country, the restrictions arc 
of a very mild nature, theohjeot mainly iiemg to near- 
| tain in every instance by whom the publications arc 
issued, so as to make tbe printer or publisher amenable, 
whenever the case so requires, to the civil remedy of 
injured parties, or to the correction of criminal justice. 
The laws for punishing abuses Ore generally directed 
sgsin-t attacks upon the government or its officers, 
upon tbe reputation of individuals, and upon good 
morals and religion. By 39 Geo. III.’ o. 79, every 

f person possessing a printing-press or types most 
deliver notice thereof to the clerk of Ilia peace Of tb# 
county or other division where tbe seme it intended to 
be used, according to a preecribed form, under a 
penalty of tin. And a similar notion is rsquired t* 
be given by every letter-founder ami printing-press 



required to any justice of tho pence. A-subssqasnt 
statute provides that every person who shsli priol suy 
paper or book whatsoever, which shell be meant to be 
published or dispersed, end who shell sol print uses 
the front of every such paper (if the same be prhftM 
upon use rids only), or upon ths first or last leaf of 
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0 my paper or book which shell consist of more than 
one leaf, in legible character*, hi* name and usual 
place of abode or business, dull be liable to • penalty 
not exceeding £5 for every copy 10 printed. (See 
Nsw»?afbe».) In every other country of Europe, 
the law* are much more stringent than here, and 
in several or them printed matter ia subjected 
to a rigorous oensorship before being published. 
Liberty of the pres* follows naturally from, and is 
intimately eonnroted with, liberty of speech,—-the one 
being in overy free government m necessary as the 
other. But as liberty of speech does not admit of 
on* slandering his neighbour, or promoting sedition, 
neither does liberty of the press. Wo may, however, 
observe that the freer any government and people are, 
the less sensitive they are to charges affecting their 
character. 

Passa-OAito, preet'-gUng, is a term applied to 
a detachment of seamen, who, under the command of 
a naval officer, were formerly empowered, in time of 
war, to take any seafaring men, and oblige them to 
serve on board the king’s ships. 

Pniiumiui, pm-ten'-der, is an epithet applied to 
the son and grandson of James II., who pretended 
to the throne of Eugland. 

Baton Cveeent, price kur'-rent (Fr. prix, price), 
is a list or enumeration of the various articles of mer¬ 
chandise, with their prices, the duties (if any) payable 
thereon, drawbacks, &c. Lists of this description are 
published 
cities 


ntsd in Hot. to designate those sharp promiuenocs 
arising from ths body or epidermis of any part of a 
plant, and thereby distinguished from the thorn, which 
grows from ths wood of a plant. They originate in the 
cellular system, have no connection with the wood, and 
' may be peeled off with the bark. The scientific term 
of the prickle is acoleus, from Lat. iicut, a needle. 

Tricklt Ash. (See .VAitrnoxTLOs.) 

PairstT Pjur. (See Opuntu.) 

Peibst, preeet (Fr. prdrti nr preetre, from Lai. 
pmbyter, Or. p retbuierve, cider), is one set apart for 
the performance of religious offices and ceremonies, 
and, in particular, for the performance of sacrifices. 
The corresponding word in Latin is taeerdae, in 0reck 
hlereut. The necessity or a priesthood, or a class of 
persona set apart for the performance of religious rites 
and ceremonies, ami to staud, as it were, intermediate 
between the people and Deity, lias been believed and 
acknowledged by almost every people, pagan as well 
as Christian. The patriarch of tho primitiv e n orld wus 
priest as well as king in hiB own house; and when the 
state waa developed from the family, the royal mid 
priestly offices still continued, for n time, to bo united 
in the same person. As states enlarged, and the duties 
of the kingly oflloo increased, a separate order for the 
priesthood grew up, in some countries elective, in 
others hereditary, and, by tho reputation of superior 
wisdom and secret communion with the gods, inspired 
the mind with awe, and acquired great honour and 
influence. The Mosaic law established a special priest • 
hood, consisting of three orders,—the high-priests, the 
priests, and tho Levites; all oi them takeu from one 
tribe,—that of Lovi. The priesthood vrns made here¬ 
ditary in the family of Aaron; and the firstborn of the 
oldest branch of that family, if ho had no legal blemish, 
was always high-priest. Among the ancient Greeks there 
waa no general priesthood, but only the priests of the 
several deitie*,who slaughtered tbo victims, and who 
often secured a powerful influence, os interpreters^ 
of the will of the deity whioh they served. Among the 
Hindoos of India, the priestly system is very fully de¬ 
veloped; tho Brahmins, who preside over sacrifices and 
divine .services, being possessed of great power and in¬ 
fluence. Ia the Chnstiqn system, Christ is represented 
as tho one priest, who, for too redemption of the world, 
offend the one sacrifice,—that of himself. In the pri¬ 
mitive Church this doctrine wes fully adhered to, and 
the duty of the priest was only to expound the divine 
word end exercise a paternal earn over his people, 
without the performance of any pompons nte* or 
ceremonial. As the distinctive features of Romanism 
mane to spring up, Mae character of the priesthood 
nttgtd, and the mats acquired tho ounutor of » pro* 
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pltiatoiy seorifioe. The Borne* Oatholies and the 
Hasten church** main tain that the sacrifice of the 
cross we* to be continued end kept present in the 
Oharohi through appointed representative* seed vice¬ 
gerents of Christ, who, for that purpose, oontmoe and 
partake in the priestly character of Christ and hit 
mediatorial office between God end man. The oilier 
Christian denominations deny that there is any other 
real priest but Christ, and only regard the clergy eh 
the teachers and servant* of the Church, who, being 
divinely called and properly appointed, posses* certain 
ecclesiastical rights, ana undertake certain duties, whioh 
they derive partly from divine and partly from human 
law. In the English church, the word priest' denotes 
the second degree of minieters, for sdmissian to which 
tho candidate must be twenty-four years of ago com¬ 
plete. 

Pbiiubt Colours, (See Cuaowxcioe.) 

Friuatb, pri'-mait (Lat. primttt , first), in the Chris¬ 
tian hierarchy, is a title of honour given to certain 
bishops of a province who preside over the rest. In 
the English church the archbishop of Canterbury is 
styled Primate of all England, the archbishop of York 
Primate of England; while in Ireland, the archbishop 
of Armagh is P- 'mate of all Ireland, the archbishop 
of Dublin Prim: ■■ of Ireland. 

Primes, pt-it -ttr (Lat. primariue), is a book of 
primary or elementary instruction. As at first used, it 
seems to have generally oonveyed tbe notion of religious 
instruction; and the rarlieBt primers oontaioedleosone 
taken front the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com¬ 
mandments, or from some other common formulary, 
with short and easy explanations, far the use of yonng 
beginnors, or for private devotion.—Hence tbe term 
came to be sometimes used os analogous with prayer- 
book. Iu 1527 tho “ Prymer of Salisbury Use" wo* 
published ; in 1536, “A Goodly Primer in Englishin 
1G3!I, "Manual of I’ravcrs, or the Primer in English 
and m 18-16, “ Henry Plll.’s Primer.” 

PBiMoaxNlTVBE, pri-mo-jen'-e-ture {LtA.primogenitut, 
firstborn), in Law, is priority of birth; m virtue of which 
the firstborn son in a family is among most nations 
entitled to a certain superiority or preference among 
his brethren. Among the ancient Jew*, the eldest son 
woe consecrated to the Lord, had a double portion of 
the inheritance, and succeeded in the government of the 
family or kingdom. Among the Bomuns, the "insolent 
prerogative of primogeniture," aaGibbou terms it, wae 
unknown, the sons nud daughters being Ml entitled to 
share equally in the patrimonial estate. Among tbo 
states of Europe wbiuh, after the decline of the Homan 
empire, adopted the laws of that country, a similar 
system prevailed; aud lienee in France we find that 
under tbo first two races of king* the eldest son shared 
equally with his brothers; and it was not until the 
Capets came to the throne, that tho prerogative of 
succession to the crown wes reserved exclusively to the 
firstborn. The lords promptly imitated the kings, and 
seoured their flefii to their eldest sons, and thus founded 
in France the droit d'dinette. The system of primo¬ 
geniture a* it at present exists doubtless is mainly owing 
to the foudal'syiteiu. It was fonnd necessary, in order 
to preserve the dignity of the nobility and to render the 
military service, which waa the basis of the system, 
certain and efficient, to have the feuds or fees indi¬ 
visible.—Thus tbe eldest son came universally to 
snoceed to tbo whole of the lauds id all military 
tenures. The feudal system wee established in Eugland 
by William tbe Conqueror, before whose time the 
descent of land was to nil the sons alike; remains of 
which we find still existing in Kent end n few other 
parts of the country. The right of primogeniture does 
not exist in tbe case of personal property, nor among 
females, except aa to the inheritance of tho crown. In 
Franco and Belgium primogeniture has been abolished, 
and in most European countries exeept England the 
tendency ia to nboush ths system. According to the 
tow of England, if n man due seized of real estate 
of whioh he had the absolute ownership, without having 
mad* any disposition of it by will, the whole descends 
to the heir-at-law, who by primogeniture i* Us* eldest 
aisle person of t hes e who ere in tbe same degree of 
kindled to tbe person dying, or the representative of 
such eldeetmsu. 

Blffinwa. (St* next article.) 
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Tmmmm*-- p r V 'W M * U. (Lu*prtmu9, tn&, iQ^hnfim 
to its early flowering), in But, the Prim rots, the 
typical geo. of the nat. ori. Prirnn/atnm. Calyx tabs* 
Jar, 8-ofcft; corolla ealwr-ehaped, tube cylindrical up 
to the insertion of the atamena: atamans 5, inserted 
end included in the tube of toe corolla i capon let 
many,seeded, 6-valved, with 10 teeth. Fire specie* 
of this gen. grow wild in Britain:—P. wlgan*, the 
primroao found in wooda and hedges, ita rich green 
leases and delicate brimstone-yellow flowers being 
often aeen long before nature baa lost her wintry 
•spent. P. errs, the cowslip, found in pastures and 
meadows j a fragrant and pretty plant, easily distin¬ 
guished from the primrose by the smallness of its 
flowers, and by their forming an umbel. P. elatior, 
the otlip, found in clayey woods and meadows in the 
eastern countiea. P. jiirinoia, the bird's eve prim¬ 
rose, a rare plant, found in the north of England and 
south of Scotland, with flowers nsunllv pale lilac with 
yellow enntre. P. tcoiica, the Scottish primrose, a 
still rarer plant, with blumb-pnrple flowers, (mind on 
the sandy heaths of the extreme north of Scotland. 
The beautiful garden-flowers called poliiuMum-t and 
auriculae hare been produced by the cultivation ol 
species of this genus. The (lowers of the cow slut arc 
sedative and diaphoretic, and are sometimes employed 
' 1 "*WA a lh e manu facture of a soporific wine. (.Sec Ar.uccLA 

PniUiflCsWgt, pri-mu-lai’-et-e, in Hot., the Primrose 
fom., a nat. ort. Of Dicotylrdonct, sub-class Corvllijlnrir. 
Herbs with simple exstipulatc leaves and regular 
perfect flowers. Calyx 4—6-cleft, persistent, interior, 
• or partly superior; rornlln 4—fi-cleft, very rarely ab¬ 
sent j stameus equal in number to the segments of the 
corolla, and opposite to them j ovary superior or partly 
inferior, 1-oclled; placenta free, central; ‘lyle 1 ; 
Stigma capitate. Fruit capsular, with transverse or 
valvular dehiscence. Seeds nnmerons, with fleshy 
albumen; embryo placed transversely to tie; hiliini. 
The Primuluceec principally inhabit cold and temperate 
regions in the northern hemisphere. They ate very 
rare in the tropics, being found only on the wa-shore 
or in mountainous districts. These plants are of little 
economic value, but many are cultivated (or the 
modest beauty of their (lowers. (Sec f’tmii i.a. ) 
Panics, print (from the Hat. prmccpe, (ir-r, lender, 
or foremost).—This designation wns used originally to 
denote the prineitpt eenatne of the Roman state. 1 if the 
course of time the name became a title of dignity, und 
Augustus and bis successors hnviug adopted it,"it was 
employed henceforward to denote the master of the 
Roman world. By-and-by the term prince came to be 
applied to individuals having personal pre-eminence, 
such as the princes of Wales ; and it is now, in Eng¬ 
land, entirely restricted to persons of the blood-royal. 
On the continent, the term is employed in a some* list 
arbitrary manner, possessing none of the definiteness 
which belongs to such wonts as king, duke, marquis, 
Ac., bat rather to denote persons of eminent rank; 
and in Germany this title ranks below that, of duke. 

Bnmoma.ftWa-ssp'.M (bat., first principles), tho 
contracted title of Sir lease Newton’s celebrated work 
" Philosophies Natural!* Principle Mathematics,” the 
publication of which formed the most remarkable 
period in the annals of science. It would appear that 
Newton first tuned his attention to the subject on 
which tbit work treats itt 1B66. »Lt is generally smd that 
Newtont observation were first led in ibis direction 
by noticing the fall of an apple from a tree. How¬ 
ever that m*V be, we find that a letter from Hooke, 
written in 1079, canoed him to resume his old thoughts, 
the subject of which was the eurve in which a falling 
body descends to the earth, taking into account the 
motion of the earth. This new attempt was suc¬ 
cessful, but Newton did not write nor publish any 
treatise; be pieced his papers to one side, and traced 
oat the foundation of bis system. Halley, at the begin- 
Jag of 1684, had deduced from the third lawofKepIer 
that the centripetal force on the planets was as the 
Jorvene square of the distance. Finding himself un¬ 
able to proceed further, be made application to Hooke 
and Wren. The latter of these astronomers mid that 
habadlonggivaoQpthe subject from inability to suc- 
oaed i while Hooka professed in haw sotted the whole 
problem, but would c otntnnnie ate nothing. Haring 
1433 



tho same year, Halley visited Newton a* csonragt. 
who told him that he had solved tho proMrmj bat «M 
not able at that moment to lay his hands upon tho 
papers. On Halley's departure, he again Worked 
out the theorem#, and transmitted them to Mm. On 
receiving this communication, Halley again went,to 
Cambridge to gaiu more information, and to induce 
Newton to continue the inquiry. About the middle of 
February In the following year, the Royal Society re¬ 
ceived a communication, which was similar to that 
previously made to Halley enlarged. It was entitled 
" Isaaci Newtoni Proposition^ de Hoto," and was 
entered upon the register of tho society. In thie com¬ 
munication were contained what were afterwards 
the main theorems of the early sections of the Print)!- 
pia, direct and inverse, relating to centripetal forties. 
On the 21st of April, 108H, Mr. Halley announced to the 
Royal Socioty that Mr. Newton ** had an taaotnpsrakje 
treatise on motion almost rendy for tho press. The 
bonk was printed in quarto, Mr. Hatley undertaking the 
business of looking nfter it and printing it at his OWN 
charge. The Royal Society would them selvas have paid, 
but that their funds were so exhausted by bringing out 
a work of Francis YTillughby, "De HistoriaPucium," 1 
that their very officers had to be paid in copies of tine 
work on (Ishes, instead of money. In the meanwhile 
there arose a controversy with Hooke, who asserted 
that he hud discovered the law of the inverse sqtutrw, 
and had communicated that and other discoveries to 
Newton. For an account of this controversy with 
that universal claimant Hooke, the reader it referred 
to the article on “ Principle,” in the TSngtieh Oyclapetdia, 
The third book of the Prinoipia was presented to tho 
society April 6tb, X(W7. The order of the oounoil of 
the society to license the book was made on June 20, 
lOhfl, mid tho imprimatur of Pepys was dated July 5. 
Too much praise cannot lie bestowed upon Halley for 
the part wliieh he had in this affair. Having found 
nut the ability of Newton to write such n work, no pre¬ 
vailed on him to do it, took charge of the publication, 
prevented him from materially mutilating it in disgust- 
paid the expenses of printing wbeu he could ill uffbrd 
it, and gave a clear and lucid explanation of it in the 
" Philosophical Transactions.” ft is also *„ neratly 
admitted that for a long time he woe the only person 
in Europe who showed that he thoroughly appreciated 
the value of the work, and knew the position that in 
time it must gain in scientific histori. The principal 
contents of the Principle of Newton arc the dedication 
to the Royal (Society ; a short preface; some vena*' 
in honour of Newton written by Halley; definitions, 
axioms, a first book on unresisted motion; a second 
on resisted motion; and a third on the system of tho 
universe. Much imprest is attached to tho second 
and third editions of the Prmcjpta, with reference to 
the alterations made in them by Newton. 

Pantos, pri'-no», in But., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Aquifolinctm. The leaves of P. qtaher, a native of 
North America, arc dried and ase.<ll as a substitute for 
China tea, under the name of Appalachian tea. The 
bark of P. vcrticillatut, called black alder-bark, OF 
winter berry, is employed in North Amrriua, in iha 
form of a decoction, as a tonic and astringent. Prlnos 
is (lie Greek nemo of the holly, which the present 
genus much resembles. 

Pniwraro, print'-ing, in a general sense, denote* 
the art or practice of making impressions of letters, 
characters, or other figures, with ink, upon paper, 
cloth, or any similar substance. Ju a more resfrigi i 
sense, printing is the ert by which, with Single 
movable letters or types, any piece of literary 00m- . 
posjtiou is converted into a book. In tho most com¬ 
monly received meaning of tho term, printing Is the 
same as typography, or the art of printing on paper 
with movable metal types. The bintory of the origiO of 
this important art is lost in antiquity; it would appear, 
however, to ba eertain that the Chinese made the first 
approximation to it. In the middle of the 10th century^ 
urn art was practised In China, sad is* aid to bewbeeft'' 
the invention of a minister of state, IVvg.taoti. SS® 
met hod then used is practised there now. TbepagiSOf 
writing to be multipfied ie pasted down aatbeiarisen 
of a prepared block, commonly of pear-tree, on which 
it leaves an impm.'.<n of tha characters in aa inverted 
form; then ifca block to marked is prepared tor printing 
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_i by cutting away all the blank parti on the ftM of 

Dm mad, thus leaving in relief the line* forming the 
dnrwim. At what time tba Chinese style of printiagj 
was introduced Into Europe, if it wm introduced at nUT 
ia not koodu. Btook-printliig with single pieces of 
wood can bo traced back as far a* the 13tb century. It 
seem* to hare bean first applied to tba fabrication of 
playing-cards and manuals of devotion; the latter for 
the most part consisting of a single pace, but in eome 
esses taking tba form of a little book of eeeeral pages. 
These little books closely resembled Chinese books in 
one point; namely, tbat each lgaf was printed from a 
single hk wk of wood. Printing was thus fettered and 
oramped until the great discovery of the utility and 
practicability of employing movable iypeo gave to the 
art a ductility and power beyond all previous concep¬ 
tion. Who the discoverer of this vast improvement 
was, ia a matter of dispute, l'be claims which have 
been adduced ore many j Imt the names of four men 
have figured principally in the controversy: John 
Gutenberg (paternally Giinafleisch), of Strasburg; 
John Fust (or Faust), of Mains; Peter Scluiffer (in 
Latin Opilioj.of Oerneheim ; and LawrenceKoster (or 
Janssooa), of Haarlem. According to the opinion of 
the most numerous and competent judges, the credit 
belongs to Gutenberg of having first employed mov¬ 
able metal type* ia the production of boots. (See 
CtvnvttBa, in vol. 1. of this work.) Shortly after 
conoeiving the idea of his invention,he went to Mainz, 
where, with the aid of Peter Scheffer, he first brought 
the art into practical use. Shortly afterwards, about 
1450, Gutenberg allied himself with John Fust, a rich 
oitiaeo of Mains, who advanced the capital necessary 
to prosecute the business of printing. To Schuller 
belongs the merit of inventing matriam for ctuting 
types, each individual letter having been hitherto cut 
in wood or metal. This constituted one of the must 
valuable improvements in the history of printing. 
fiohSQcr, who died about 1193, printed during bis life¬ 
time upwards of fifty works. Gutenberg's Latin Bible, 
which was called the furty-tvo lined Mbit, because in 
every full oolumn it bos 42 lines, is the oldest work of 
any considerable size printed in Mainz. Fauatua, having 
tenanted from Gutenberg, undertook, in connection 
With Peter Sobiiffer, larger typographical works. He 
was particularly engaged in printing the Latin and 
German Bible. Up to that time the monks had 
gained considerable sums by copying the Bible; and 
os they oould not understand this rapid production 
of copiea, and their astonishing uniformity, they 
ascribed the whole transaction to the devil. About 
1402 Faust as went to Paris with hie Bibles, for 
Gut purpose of selling them there; but the priesthood 
raised such an outcry that ho was obliged to de¬ 
camp hurriedly. The old tradition that tlio devil 
earned off Dr. Fanetus probably arose from this cir- 
onmstauoe. Four years later Fanstus made another 
journey to Paris, and died there of the plague; after 
which the printing business was carried on at Mains, 
by SebdAr. When the town of Mains was taken and 
sacked by Adolphus, count of Nassau, a number of 
the workmen cugaged in printing were dispersed and 
obliged to seek employment elsewhere. Fusing into 
«tber countries, they oarried their knowledge ofprmting 
with them, and turn that period the art made rapid 
progress throughout Europe. Before the year 1500 
there won printing-offices in upwards of 230 places 
In the earliest printed books the character of type cm' 
ployed wm the old Gothic or Qtman. Sweynheim end 
Fen Darts first introduced the Homan type, at Borne; 
and Aldus introduced the Italic. William Carton first 
introduced the art of printing into England, between 
1471 and 1474. He established a printing-press in 
Westminster Abbey, and not only was the first who 
successfully established the art in this country; but by 
Ids learning, application, and ingenuity, efibotsd much 
toward* tu improvement and extension. In 1454 
Gaston wm appointed em ba s s ad or at the court of the 
dnke of Burgundy, and daring hie residence in the 
Low Countries he perfected his knowledge of the French 
language, studied Flemish, imbibed a taste for litera¬ 
ture, and made himself master of the art of printing, 
at great trouble and expense. It ia not known when 
ha returned to Xugtooa; hut toe first evidence of hit 
typographies! Mouth the “Game of Obese,” printed 
2998 
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ia -147A The two meet distinguished macassars of 
Cox ton wan Wynton da Words and Afehatd Fyasoai 
and before toe middle of toe 10th century printing had 
atteioad a flourishing eoaditfon in Kagisad. Fsriwpa 
the most satisfactory way of explaining the art e# 
letter-press printing will be to divide the snbjeot into 
several processes, t renting of them in toe order in which 
they ocourin a modern printing-office. These are trpe- 
founding, ooniposing, printing-presses, and printing- 
machines. Although Oaxton sad Wynkyn de Words 
had, while English printing wm yet in its infancy, been 
distinguished as type-founders, this branch of the typo¬ 
graphic art fell, after their death, into every depressed 
state in England, Until early in the 18th century the 
types naed by London printers were cast in Holland 
and other continental towns. About the year 1720, 
however, William Casloo, who. hud originally bam 
employed as an engraver on gun-barrels, was engaged 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge to 
out a eet of punoliM, from which a fount of Arabic 
types was cast. Carton's types were so well executed 
as to put a stop to the importation of Dutch founts; 
and, in a few years, English ingenuity was so far stim¬ 
ulated by the publishers as to render our countrymen 
not only indepoBch -■ of the continental founders, but 
to raise them to an <. * notify with the best foreign aestsrs 
of printing-types, a is necessary to explain that, with 
ono or two exceptions, every letter, point, and mark 
used iu printing a book, newspaper, or other article, it 
cast on a distinct and separate body or stelk. This 
letter is termed a type. In type-founding, the forma¬ 
tion of the punches constitutes the initial step. A 
punch is an exact prototype of the east letter, so far M 
the fane of it is concerned, exoept that toe Liter it 
reversed. After this original has been formed by Iha 
means of cutting, punching, end filing, it is hardened, 
and its face being struck into a piece of copper, a 
matrix is formed. This matrix is fitted with the great¬ 
est nicety into a carefully-adjusted piece of mechanism 
called e mould. An alloy, consisting most commonly 
of three parts of Iced to one of antimony, ia poured, in 
a molten state, into this mould, and when the metal 
sots, the type is dexterously and quickly removed. 
Although these operations are sufficiently complicated, 
an export workman will oast in an hour five hundred 
types. When the letters leave the mould, several 
operations have to be performed upon them in order to 
render them fit for the printer’s purpose. A collection 
of types, such ub is necessary in ordinary oircumstences 
for the printing of a work, is called a " fonts," or 
“fount” (fr. Jontf, a casting), and should contain 
Homan and Italic letters, points, figures, spaces, and 
other pecnlintitles. The several letters of the alphabet 
are required in very different proportions. In printing 
English works they are about as follows-.—a 9,500, 
b 1,600, c 3,000, d 4,400, e 13,000, f 2,500, g 1,700, 
h 8,100, i 8,000, j 400. k 800, 1 4,0ix), m 8,000, n 8,000, 
o 8,000, p 1,700, q 500, r 6,200, s 8,000.18,000, n 3,400, 
v 1,200, w 2,000, x 400, y 2,000, a 300, if 400, ft 500, 
fl 200. ffi iso. 111 100, as loo, 03 60 (these tost seven are 
called logotypes, or types containing two or mare letters 
on one body), , 4,5'10, ; 8 . 10 , : 800, .2,000. In addi¬ 
tion to these there are dotted and accented Utters, in 
quantities from loo to 250; numerals 6 and ltofi, 
ranging firom 1,001 to 1,300 each; brockets, paren¬ 
theses, marks of reference, Ac. The types consist of 
tlw letters of the alphabet, of three kinds i— 

Cipifoi*.—A BCDETOHIJKLHNO, Ac. 

Small capitah.—B ictlts at ) x t * X O, tx. 

Zotcer-caie .—a bcdefghijklmnopqrs, flu. 
The abore'ure called Homan letters. 

Capital*.—A B CDS FG HITXLXNO, Ac. 

loner-cart.—a bed ef g h i j k l m nop grot, So. 

These two last ore Italic letters. 

The number of capitals in afount range, for tbs several 
letters, from 80 to #>0; small capitals about tbs some. 
Spaces on pieces of metal formed hke the bodies ol 
totters, and are naed for separating the words. Ikqr 
are cast of different thicknesses; Mir spaces ore ex¬ 
tremely thin, ab out 8,000 of them are required; of 
thin spaces,8.000; ofuriddtospaeet,12,000; and of thick 
spaces, 18,000, ms the numbers required with a fount 
of the above extent. Ba-qwedrata are spaces equal fn 
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thickset* to ths latter a, tf^Uik^MWwtaVftM} 
nn i nmili *i i>m i lmilj unit It imini. and iiyiil to 
tba ahaak ofrtke body of the totter m, of which 1,BOO 
x« required. There «re, also, larger quadrat*, imu 
for fitting op blank Una* and the apace* at the anda 
of paragraph*, or » piece* of poetry. Type* are of 
venous arise. Beginning with the largest, the sub¬ 
joined specimen* show the various siaea commonly used 
tn bookwork by British printer* 

Engliek. 

Our Father, which art in h 

Pica. 

Our Father, which art in hea 

Small Pica. 

Our Father, which art iu heaven, H 

fang Primer. 

Our Father, which art iu heaven, Hall [ 

Sourgeoie. 

Oat Father, which urt in heaven. Hallowed 

Srerier. 

Oar Father, which art in heaven, Hallowed b 

l Minion. 

Oar Father, which art in hoavon, Hallowed bo t 

Honpareil. 

Oar Bather, which art ia heaven, Hallowed b* thy Na 


Printing 

labour la Ae^comjwritlon of^pa*?^Hh«rio*tlM5* 
attempts h*T* been unsuccessful, It mold MtatoO* 
esasary her* to describe the varion* contri vanes# the 
object of which waa to act aa substitutes toe the fingers 
of th* compositor. The best oomposiDg-mschios waa 
shown in the French Exhibition. It%as stated that 
• Copenhagen newspaper had for some timo bams 
printed by its means; and it was said that it could 
"set up" and "distribute" 60,000 types daily * thk 
give* a rate of about 0,000 an boor, nhiob to ttebri 
that of the ordinary compositor's rate. 

Putribuling is a plrt of the compositor's art tot 
which lie receives no pay. Before he can proceed With 
the setting-up of the types, it is necessary that the 
workman should bare all Ike receptacles of hia CMM 
Sited with types. This the workman effects sj fob 
lows.—Having washed free from dirt a quantity of 
type which haa been already printed from, be take* tm 
a certain number of tbs lines of types; these he rami 
upon the middle finger of hi* left bends keeping tot 
faces of the letters towards him, he takes an Otto or 
two words between the foro-fingor nod thumb o t hri 
right hand, and drops the letters each into its proper 
receptacle or “ box. A good compositor will lit chin 
way •* distribute," or return to their proper plsoefo 
6U.U00 letters a day. 

It should be stuted that the pages, when prepend 
for printing, are seen red, or" locked up." aa the parses 
is, in a rectangular frame of iron, called a " chase." 
The page* thus wedged up ooustitute what is called a 
"form." Each aide of a sheet bat its own form, 
which may be carried about with aa muoh ease aa if it 
were composed of solid plates instead of being made up 
of forty, fifty, or even a hundred thousand eepsMte 
and movable pieces. 2n this state the form it ready 
for— 


Pearl. 

Our Fhtlwr, which nrt In hs*v«n. Hallowed b» thy Ham*. Thy 

The *i*e of the type used Tor this work it nonpareil. 

Competing. —When n work is to be printed, end the 
site or the page and type decided upon, the author's 
manuscript, called ill a printing-otllee “ copy,” is given 
to the compositor. The types lie before nun in a re¬ 
ceptacle termed a “ case." Cases are always in pair*; 
tbe one called the upper case is divided into ninety, 
right boxes, of equal size, in which are contained the 
espiteh, small capitals, figures, accented letters, Ac. 
The lower oaseis divided into filly-three compartments, 
of unequal aiae, in which are deposited tbe small let- 
tors, spaces, Ac., tb# types most id nso having tbe 
lergest recesses assigned to thorn. The compositor 
hold* in hit bud a little brass or iron frame, called a 
**composing-stick," which, having one aide movable, 
Ja capable of being adjusted to the required width of 
the page or column, with the copy plued before him, 
the workman begins to gather his types, letter by letter, 
until he has formed a word; this word he separates 
front the next by a space; and so be goes on until he 
baa composed a line. Arrived at the end of hia line, 
he proa* ad* to "justify" it, that is, he increases or 
Imam* tbe space between the words until the line is 
tolerably tight in bis composing-stick; in doing this 
he has to equalise the apaoing as much as possible, 
uniformity of sparing forming a distinctive charac¬ 
teristic or e’good compositor. When he has filled his 
oomposing-siiok, in other words, hat set op as mu; 
lints as bis stick will bold, he dexterously taka* up tbe 
linas aa if they wove a piece of solid metal, and places 
them upon a lodged board, termed a " galley." When 
to this manner he baa composed a whole page, be 
eaenres the types by tying a cord round them. A suf¬ 
ficient number of psges having been composed to form 
a sheet, an impression from them, called a “ first 
proof," is taken, and submitted to the inspection of a 
corrector, called a “ reader," wboaednty it is to detect 
and point out, by marginal references, sjl the oners 
that fba compositor* may bars made, Whan these 
n aoea ss ry alterations have bean mads, a second im¬ 
pression, colled a "revise,** is taken. Altar under¬ 
going tbo inspection of the Radar, this revise is for* 
warned to tbe anther, whose correction* being attended 
to, the‘payee are deemed fit for the press. 

Oompoeimg-Meukinto. — Many attempts here been 
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Printing.— Originally, all impressions from types warn 
taken by means of the hand-press, the inventor Of 
which is unknown. The earliest form of it boro every 
close likeness to the common screw-press, aa tbs chas m 
or napkin-press, with the addition or a contrivance tor 
running in the forms when inked under the pressure, 
and out again when tho impression had bean takes. 
Thin rude piece of mechanism was improved upon lip 
William Janssen Driew, an assistant to the illustrious 
astronomer Tycho Urahd, At the commencement of 
the prescut century, the bast fonn of printing press 
was that invented by Lord dtanhopc, and called after 
bis name. This press is still used in the British priqt* 
ing-ofilces; but the better and mure generally employed 
arc the Columbian and tbe Albion press. The great 
labour required lor tbe working of the band-press, the 
slowness of the protest,—two workmen being unable 
to produce more than 250 impressions in an hour*— 
acted as a spur to the inventive faculty for tbs prodtto* 
tion of tome other aod more expeditious and easy mean* 
of taking impressions from types. It wo* owing to 
these causes that attempts were made to supersede 
the old end slow band-press by tbe application of 
machinery. 

Priniing.Machinei .—One of the grand points of difi- 
ferenoe between the old band-presses and tbs steam 
printing-machines is that, in the first case, the imptori 
awn is obtained liy means of a flat surface, called * ' 
" platen,” whilst in the latter the impression is obtained 
bypassing tbe sheet of white paper under a cylinder,' 
Indeed, without a c; Under we should never have a fast ■ 
printing-machine. The merit of introducing this veto- 
able feature is due to Mr. Erihclaon, who, as eariy as 
1700, took out a patent for a printiug-meebtoe. He 
used types of a wedge shape; these be priced Upon* 
cylinder, where they were lacked tightly UP am) fa* 
tained in this position, tike tho routsoir* of an mob. 
Another valuable feature, aod one retained to the 
present time in tbe best form of grialtomritofgsfr 
was also due to Mr. Nicholson. Tots wee the mode oC 
inking tbs surface of the types by nu*>»nv«f rplrinu. 
Ten yean later, a printer named XSsfe, Enurim 
Saxony, turned hi* attention to the prodUotio&M p 
Cast printing-machine. Meeting with no enc^ingHk. 
meat to bit native rind, th* ingenious Ssgenmipfto * 
England in 180k and ton years wtaoqucony, tberffr ek 
tbe 28tb November, 1814, the reader of the $%tuo MW*- 
paper was informed that he held to his bend gpeprr 
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Prior 


printed bp machinery moved by ths power of (team. 
Although it ft commonly believed that tbia wee the 
first specimen of e paper printed by steam-machinery, 
sueh ft not natty the fact: for in 1811 a aheetof we 
Annual Xeguter tot 1810 mi printed in tbii way. 
There are two ^Indt of printing-machine,—the tingle 
and the doable. In the tingle machine, only one 
aide of the paper ia printed; in the doable one, both 
aldet receive an impreaaioil before leaving the ma¬ 
chine. Single machinal are moatly usea for newi- 
papen, and m other otaet whore it ft not eeaential that 
the two aides of print should “.register,”—that it, be 
exactly at the back of each other. Books are always 
printed by 1 the donble-aylindor machine, on account of 
the necessity of obtaining perfect register. As a rule, 
single machines are the faster; double machines the 
better adapted for fine work. At the present time, so 
great hae been the march of improvement with regnrd 
to printing-machiues, that beautiful specimens ot typo¬ 
graphy are daily produced by their moans, Perhaps 
the nest specimens of these machines are the double¬ 
cylinder perfecting machine and Napier'spatent platen 
machine. Until the introduotion from America of 
Hoe’s type-revolving fait printing-machine in 1850, tbo 
best example of a fast printing-machine was that of 
Applegatli. It was in use in the offices of the Timm, 
the Iliuetrated London Nines, and other newspapers 
having a largo circulation. The Timm machine could 
throw off from 10,000 to 13,000 aopies per hour, printed 
on one aide. In the cose of Applegatb's machine, tbo 
typos were (Irmly scoured ou a cylinder of large dia¬ 
meter, standing vertically; in the other machines, the 
types are placed upon a lied, which travels to ami tro 
beneath noriaontal iniDression-ovlindem. In lion's 


machines the types are placed upon a horizontal cylin¬ 
der of about six and a half feet in dinmetcr. When pnt 
in motion, this cylinder, with the types thereon, is in 
euecesslou carried to the corresponding horizontal im¬ 
pression-cylinders, where the sheets take the linage of 
the letters which, by a number ot ingenious movements, 
have been previously smeared with ink. A large ma¬ 
chine upon this principle was placed in the Time* office 
in 1889. It has ten impression-cylinders, and throws off 
at the rate of 18,000 impressions per hour. The Daily 
Telegraph, JJogd'e Ifetetpaper, and some others of the 
daily and weekly press, are printed by Iloo's machines, 
possessing even greater powers of production. (See 
BxxanoTxnwa, CoiTaurnTB Pbintwo, Lituo- 
GBirnr, Natobb-Puibtin o, Air astatic Psnmira.) 
•—Itef, Hansard’s Typographia; Dr. Dibden'e Typo¬ 
graphical Antiquities ; English Cyclopaedia, 

PsuTTiNG-Iax. (Am lax.) 

Paion, pri’-or (Fr. pricer ), is the head of a convent 
ot monks, bat inferior in dignity to an abbot. His 
convent ft called a priory. Whore be ia under an abbot, 
he it called a cleustral prior. 

Pbxsk, prism (Gr.pmmu, a prism), in Gcom., is a 
•olid body whoso two ends are any plane figures 
whioh are similar, equal, and parallel. The baso of 
•very prism, therefore, ft equal and Bimilar to any 
station parallel to the base; and the prism may be 
considered as generated by the parallel motion or this 
plane figure. Names are given to particular prisma 
according to the figure of their bases; as a triangular 


prism, u,square prism, on octagonal prism; and so on. 






from prit, taken), are terms of ever-widening import, 
and now occupy nearly every de pa rtm en t of punish, 
meet in this country and throughout Europe. The re¬ 
formatory ft a species of prison, and transportation ia 
now almost uoknown, imprisonment being adopted in 
its stead. The true object of punishment ft tbs preven¬ 
tion of crime; «bd there exists a great latitude ot 
ohoice in the mean* by whioh this object ft to be 
attained. In ancient, and even in more recent times, 
and nmong the most oivilised of nations, the punish¬ 
ments enforced were characterized by undae severity, 
and curried out with little regard to the feelings 
or reformation of the criminal himself. There was no 
regular system of punishment established as we now 
have it; civil liberty was held cheap, and even life itself 
was not set high value upon. The prison, as we now 
know it, is entirely an institution or modern Europe, 
like the church, the school, and the poor-house. Dong 
after the period ot the middle agee, the cruelties enacted 
against unfortunate prisoners were of the most revolt¬ 
ing character. To toe philanthropic labours of John 
Howard the world is indebted for inaugurating s bet¬ 
ter state of things Nor did he coniine his exertions 
to his owu count! but extended hie labours through¬ 
out the length n.iu breadth of Europe. One of the 
first fruits of Howard’s labours was the passing of an 
act, in 1773, for improving the sanitary condition of 
gaols. Another not, of tbo same year, abolished the 
payment of prison fees. The prisons were found to be 
badly ventilated and very filthy, and to be very fre¬ 
quently the seat of that terrible disease. the gaol- 
lever; the gaol-koepcrs often, for money, permitted 
the grossest crimes to be committed within the prison 
walls; and the most haxdened criminals and those com¬ 
paratively innooent, and even persons falsely accused, 
wore placed together, without employment, in a com¬ 
mon room. Attempts were mode to remedy these evils 
by building better-urranged gaols, which, ny isolation 



provement was of slow growth. Early in the preeeut 
century, Mrs. Elisabeth Fry commenced her mission 
to the female prisoners in Newgate; and in 1818, Hr. 
(afterwards Sir T. F.) Buxton published his “ Inquiry 
whether Crime and Misory are produced or prevented 
by tbo present system of Discipline.” From this work 
it appenrs that, notwithstanding the exposures of How¬ 
ard and Mrs. Fry, many of the abuses complained of 
still continued, and some of them had even increased. 
The Hillbank Penitentiary, which has now accommo¬ 
dation for 1,300 prisoners, was begun in I81B; and ia 
1832 a committee was appointed to revise the whole of 
the law relating to gaols in Eugland and Wales; and 
the act 8 Geo. IV. c. 64, whioh ft still the leading sta¬ 
tute for English local prisons, was passed. It provides 
that there shall be maintained one oommon gaol at the 
expense of every county of England and Wales, sod at 
least one house of correotion at tbo expense of every 
county, and of every riding or division of a conaty 
having a distinct commission of the peace; and one 
gaol and one house of correction in the several cities, 
towns, and places specified in the said act. Every prison 
must have a resident keeper, and a resident matron to 
superintend the female prisoners ; the keeper, asfor as 
practicable, to visit every ward and see every prisoner, 
and inspect every cell, at least once in every twenty- 
four hours. Provision ia made for the religious instruc¬ 
tion, and instruction in reading and writing, of prison- 
era of both sexes. The male ana female prisoners or* 
confine* in separate parte of the prison, and not allowed 
to see or bold any intercourse with each other; and’the 
prisoners of each sex are further divided into distinct 
classes, which are not allowed to intermix with each 
ot her. Provision ia also made for each prisoner having 
os much air and exercise as may he deemed proper for 
the preservation of health. Doe provision ia siao made 
in every prison for the enforcement of hard labour for 
those sentenced thereto, and for the employment of 
the other prisoners. A ft appointed to each of 

the prisons, whose doty It ft to visit the saaae at least 
twice in every week, and oftener if necessary, and 
fo sse every prisoner therein. In 1838, 6 A. 6 Wm. 
IV. o. 88, was p ante d , giving the seerteary oT state 
powttfo revM, and Alter the ruksef all prisons, and 



























providing for the appointment of inspectors to la 
apect and report - periodically upon all plaoes In 
which persona can be legally confined. The Parkhunt 
arisen, for juvenile offenders, wee erected in 1638. In 
ISitS, after much deliberation and Inquiry, the plan of 
the prison of PentonriUe ms determined upon, as cal¬ 
culated to meet all the requisites of prison discipline 
which the scienoe of the age bad devised. Govern¬ 
ment prisons have since been erected at Portland, 
Portsmouth, Dartmouth, Chatham, and Brixton. The 
hulks of men-of-mr laid up in ordinary were, for a 
time, used as prisons, but have now been abandoned 
aeevery way objectionable. Scotland, once much worse 
than England in the abases of her prisons and the 
laxity of their discipline, has, since 1639, been tho¬ 
roughly reformed. In Ireland, great improvement 
hns been ofleeted since 182<i, in consequence of the 
passing of the act 7' Geo. IV. o. 74. The questions 
which have been more particularly agitated of late 
years, iu regard to prison discipline, are ohiefiy res¬ 
pecting solitude, silence, and labour. The Friends iu 
Philadelphia, in thoir endeavour to abolish some of the 
more cruel and injudicious modes of punishment then 
practised, and to do away with capital punishment, bad 
recourse to the system or solitary confinement, wit bout 
occupation or intercourse with any person. The idea 
was gladly seized upon by the other states, and prisons j 
on thie system were ereotod in various parts; the most 1 
celebrated of which was that of Auburn, in the state of 
New York, The solitary system was here carried nut 
with the most disastrous results, resulting in ill-health 
and insanity, and driving several to commit suicide. 
This baring foiled, the eeeond great experiment in pri- 
eon discipline was resorted to,—the silent system. The 
principal establishment where this system was carried 
out to its full extent wee the penitentiary of Sing 
Sing, in the state of New York. The prisoners were 
still oonllned in separate cells at night, but during the 
day they worked together in large rooms, without, 
however, being allowed to exchange a single word or 
even a glance with any of their companions. Any in¬ 
fringement of these rules was followed by the immediate 
infhetion of corporal chastisement, and the humblest 
officer in charge of the criminals was vested with the 
power of inflicting it j end against their acts no appeal 
was allowed to any of the prisoners. It was, however, 
found impossible to prevent communications from 
pasting among the prisoners, even by the utmost 
atriotness and watchfulness; and hence the system has 
generally been given up. The value of labour as an 
element of prison discipline is so great that it is 
matter of wonder that it wee not adopted long ago. 
In some countries, the labour is whet is termed pro¬ 
ductive, but in this country it is generally nnprodno- 
live. The "hard labour" of our prison discipline was 
formerly the treadmill,—« great cylindrical wheel 
toned on its axis by the tread of a number of prisoners. 
Now the crank is generally adopted,—# small flaked 
wheel, a little like the paddle-wheel of a steam-vessel, 
revolving within a box, which is partly filled with 
gravel, and turned by the prisoner with a handle out- 
tide. The advantage of this over the old treadmill is 
that it can be regulated to tbe strength of the indi¬ 
vidual, and it has a register for recording the number 
of revolutions. The aystem now generally adopted in 
this country, is a combination of the labour, and a modi¬ 
fication of the solitary system, known as the separate 
system, which provides a cell or mom for each prisoner, 
where he is visited from time to time by the teacher, 
clergyman, discipline officers, he., the object chiefly 
being to secure the criminals from contaminating each 
other. One of the most hopeful signs of modern 
criminal legislation is the increased attempts made for 
the reformation of tbe criminal. (See JtsvomwaionxBs, 
Pmal Sesvitcds, Taaneronramos.) 

PsrvaTxss, pri-vi-leer 1 , ia a vessel of war, owned and 
equipped by private individuals, to seize or plunder the 
ships of an enemy. Such vessel, however, mutt be 
bean ted by government to that effect, or she is a 
pirate. Privateers are in naval warfare ranch the same 
as volunteer corps are in the food service. In both 
usee, the ootnuusrions proceeding from the sovereign 
make these who hear them too instruments and aer> 
vests of the state. (As Law o* Nanom.) 

Dunr OuncBi jefrw is m aaasmbty «f state 
MS? 


advisers, unlimited ia number, and appointed by tbe 
will of tip sovereign, on whose nomination alone, after 
taking the prescribed oath, the appointment ieoeitt* 
plated. The tola qualification required that the 
party to be appointed should be a natural-bom sub¬ 
ject of Great Britain. The dissolution of the privy 
council, or the dismissal of any individual member of 
it, depends upon the will of the sovereign. Its natural - 
duration is for the lifo of the sovereign, and is pod* 
tinned for six months longer, unless dissolved by the 
successor. The privy council seems to bavo Men 
intended at one tiroo-aa a sort of cheak upon royal 
authority, and at first it consisted of about twelve 
members. The number is now unlimited, end it com¬ 
prises most of tbe principal officers of state ; but the 
usage is for no member to attend tho deliberation! of 
the council that has not been specially summoned for 
that purpose. The duties of a privy councillor are, to 
the best of bis ability, truly and impartially to advise . 
the sovereign, nnd for his honour and tho public 
good; to keep tho sovereign's counsel secret; to avoid 
corruption; to keep und strengthen the execution of 
what shall be there resolved; to withstand till persons 
that would attempt the contrary; to observe, keep, 
and do-all that a true end good councillor ought to 
do to his sovereign. Under various sets of parliament, 
parliament lias delegated to the queen in eonncil tho 
power of making certain orders ana regulations, which 
hnve the foroc of laws. In colonial matters, the atstbo- 
nty of the queen in council is very extensive; ant 
nearly every important act done by the sovereign to 
person is done iu council. A considerable proportion 
of tbe ordinary business of the council is traoeeoted 
by committees of council, to which petitions and other 
matters are referred by the queen in conooil. Tho 
members of the privy cuuneil aro entitled to the prefix 
of " Bight Honourable," and rank next after tbe 
knights of the Garter, and above the judges and 
baronets. 

Prize, price (Fr.oriMr, from prUc, price), is applied 
to anything captured in virtuh or the rights of war, bnt 
more especially to captures made at sea. Tbe right 
of belligerents to capture the property of their snenuM 
upon the sea is admitted, as well ns their right to pre¬ 
vent any frauds or violations of the la# of netlone on 
tho part of neutrals. The rights, however, me limited, 
and must he so exercised as not to intrench upon 
the independence or rights of other nations. It it 
evident that many nice questions must iu such nsin 
necessarily arise between different states; end hceoe 
arises the necessity of having some tribunals to whote 
they may ho referred. Accordingly, it is settled as a 
part of tlie lew of ns'^ons, that every belligerent has a 
right to establish prise courts to exsmrao into til 
maritime captures, and judicially to decide upon their 
validity. The prize courts of the oaptort Dave ex¬ 
clusive jurisdiction over til matters touching captures 
made under the authority of thoir sovereign; and the 
courts of other nations have no jurisdiction or authority 
to inquire into, or to adjudicate upon them. Theina) 
sentence, when pronounced, is dreined the cot at the 
sovereign, and he becomes responsible to all foreign 
nations for its correctness. (See Law o> NaMOM.J 

Phizs-mowit, prize-mun'-t, is tbe name giveoto 
the proceeds of property captured from an enemy* 
By 2 ft 3 Wm. IV. c. 83, aU former acta relating 
1 to army prize-money have been repealed and thefts# 
consolidated and amended. This statute enaeta-theft* 
til captures hereafter made by the army abaft .be 
| divided according to such general rules of distribution 
I as the sovereign shall direct. De s erter s era not to he 
entitled to prize-money, and sham not ertefoirff 
within six years after being paid, as (faceted by the Mft 
to the treasurer of Obeisea Hospital,, are dtikM 
forfeited, unices npon good causa shown end allowed. 
The prise-cofirt or the Admiralty is the proper COWS 
for deciding on matters raptured by naval forces. - 

Fbosabilot. (Bee Txxotr or Psonixrutr.) . 

Paonuca, pro'-baU (Let. ttwtatto, from pri, fa J 
prove), in Law, is tbe proof before eompefswt eatMatt# 
that an instrument purporting to He toe fort wfQ tiad - 
testament of a perso n d— eas ed ia Inftrrffhtl IrifTM 
act- The granoag at pmMte of to# w9» &-«{• 
totora, and of letters of admtoMnfficn of toeeftMn 
of persona dying intestate, mi* former to# pc#. 
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Probate, Court of 


Problbiti-m 


rotative of the occlesiostioal court*, but bare been 
fwoitljr vetted in a newly-estsbiiahed court (20 k 11 
Viet. e. 77), oalled the Court of Probate. 

PuoBATft, Coo at or, is a tribunal recently etts- 
bliahed by 20 A 21 Viet. o. 77, amended by 21 A 22 
Viot. o. 10, oxeroising fnnetiona which formerly be¬ 
longed to the ecclesiastical court*. It being fotmd, 
that in matter* of will* and intestacies, the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts did not act so effectively, expeditiously, 
and cheaply, a* the Interests of justice required, this 
new court was instituted with, iu general, and except 
as otherwise provided by the act, the same newer* and 
duties in those matters ns bail antecedently belonged 
to tbe principal court for wills and administration*. 
Its duties are thus confined to judging of tbe au¬ 
thenticity of wills, and deriding upon tbo proper 
persons to whom letters of udmmisi ration are to be 
granted where there 'im no will. Tim court is presided 
over by a single judge, dvscritied as the "Judge of the 
Court of Probate,” who sits at Westminster, and from 
whose delusions there lie* an appeal to the House of 
lords, la connection with this court, nnd under its 
control, there are district registries established through¬ 
out the country, over each of which a district registrar 
preside*; and willB may be proved, and administrations 
granted, at the registry of the particular district where 
the testator or intestate had a place of abode at the 
time of his death, without resorting to the principal 
court, wbe.ro the business is in common form, involving 
no contention a* to the right of pvool or grant. 

PlOSUM, prnb'-trm (&r. yrnhltma, Ironi prohaUo, 
I put forward), is strictly and literally something put 
forward or proposed. In Gcmn., it denote* some¬ 
thing which requires to be done, In opposition to a 
theorem, which i* something to he proved. In Log., 
it is a proposition that appears neither absolutely true 
BOr absolutely false, and consequently may be asserted 
either affirmatively or negatively; and hence it has 
OOtne iu general to be applied to any queai ion involving 
doubt or uncertainty, sn(t requiring iuillier evidence 
for it* enlution. 

Pvonoscts, pro-bot'-u (Or. pro, before; botko, I 
food), the term applied in Nat. Hist, to tbe snout or 
trunk of an elephant and other analogous animals, 
Md particularly of insects. An elephant'* proboscis 
ia a flexible muscular pipe or canal, of about eight feet 
in length, and, correctly speaking, is an extension of 
the noae. It ia with ibis instrument that he takes hi* 
food, and carries it to his mouth. Tho proboscis ol 
Id insect is cither used for sucking blood from animals 
or juices from plants. In ooncliology, the term pro- 
botais is applied to the tongue of certain gastropods, 
such as shell-snail*, when it is so long ns to bo capable 
of being protruded for some distance from tho mouth. 
In such ease* the proboscis it used for boring the 
shells of other testaceai and of destroying by suutioo 
the soft parte of the animal. 

Pnom, prof-trim (Lat. processus, from precede, 
I go forth), in T,»w, in it* original and most compre¬ 
hensive sense, deuotes tbe whole of the proceedings in 
any action, civil or criminal, real or personal, from the 
beginning to the end. In its morn ordinary and limited 
Scute, it it applied to the writs which issue out of any 
eeart for tbe purpose of compelling the parties to a suit, 
or Others, to do some set counseled with the progress 
of tbe suit. In eivit suits, the process was, till recently, 
divided into three clssaes; the original process, now 
known as writ of summons; the meene, or mter- 
anediete process, which issues between the first writ and 
fins) judgment; and the tlnal process, a term applied 
to express Writs of executiou. 

Facets Vassal,, pra'.tai twr'-MI.—In French juris¬ 
prudence, this term signifies a memorandum nr instru¬ 
ment drawn up and attested by oflieert of justice, 
containing a detailed statement of the circumstances 
whish b»ve token place upon the execution of a com- 
tnjfHijb upon an irrett, upon a precognition or pro- 
IitmlBjy examination of a party accused, or m the 
eonres of other legs! investigations, and set forth m tbe 
order in which they have occurred. The tem is now 
frequently applied to a oentomporanaoM detailed 
minute «r note of any format proceeding, though not 
occurring in the course of any legal inquiry) Such a* a 
jfoefws dUKusafejM wMeh are taking place daring 
tk* negotiation of a treaty. 


Pnocmnr Airr, pro'-tkti*(g) smbP (lat. pmiauu 
mates*), in Law, ie the nearest friend or next of kin 
to a child in his nonege, who in that respect is allowed 
to act for him, end be his guardian, Ac. 

I'koclakatumv, prok-lo-mui'-thun (Lat. pracismaffa, 
from proclemo, I proclaim or give forth), is a notice 
publicly given of anything of which the sovereign 
thinks proper to advertise his subjects. By the iew of 
England, the issuing of proclamations ia an wtclueiv* 
prerogative of tbe crown, and they are binding upon 
tbe subject, where they do not either oontradict Host¬ 
ing law* or tend to establish new ones, but only to en¬ 
force those already in existence. 3loyal proclamation* 
are of several kinds. Some are merely authoritative 
promulgation* of matters of state, or of acts of the 
executive government, which it is necessary to maka 
publicly known; others declare the munition of tho 
crown to exercise some prerogative, or to enforce the 
execution of some law. 

I'aocToi, prof-tor (Lat. procurator, from pro, tat, 
end euro, care), in Law, in a general sense, denotes one 
who is commissioned to manuge the aflairsof another; 
but it is strictly applied to those who, in the Ecoletiat- 
ticaland Admiru 1 ’ v courts, conduct the business of their 
clients, as atton s and solicitors in the other court*. 
Decent act* ot parliament have taken away the ex¬ 
clusive rights oi this body and opened up to barrister*; 
attorneys, and solicitors the practice of tbe Ece i esise 
tical and Admiralty courts, (For proctors in the univer¬ 
sities, ne Oxtroun and Cahdhidwe.) 

Fbocubatob Fiscal, prok-u-rai'-tor, is the pabtfo 
prosecutor in the inferior or sheriff courts in Scotland, 
under tbe instructions ol the lord-advoceto, who ia the 
principal public prosecutor. 

1‘aoFir. (See Political Ecotroirr.) 

Pitot, hosts, prog-no'-nt (Gr. pro, before; gignotko, I 
know), m Mea., is the opinion formed respecting the 
future course of a disease from particular symptom* ; 
ss how long it is likely to continue; whether it is likely 
to terinmatA iu recovery or iu death, Ac. In u be tense, 
it is not essential to the treatment of the dfecaee, 
because it relates only to the luture; but its vela* is 
often great os it affects the civil and domestic relations 
of tho patient himself. It demands great skill and ex¬ 
perience, and even the most skilful, however anxious to 
allay tbe fears and anxieties of the patient and Mb 
friends, require to speak on such subjects with caution, 
for no human sagacity can anticipate tbe numberless 
influences for good or evil that may come into ptey 
during the course of a disease. Tho principal so urc e s 
from which (ho elements of prognosis may be d eriv e d 
are; (1) tho disease itself; (2) the peculiarities of foe 
patient; and (2) the external loflucnoea modifying both 
of tho foregoing. 

PnooBAHUK, pro 1 -griti» (Gr. propramma, a pnMfo 
proclamation), the syllabus or outline of any enter¬ 
tainment, public address, or ceremony. Although now 
used, however, in this general tense, it was formerly 
only a university term, applied to au outline of the 
orations to be delivered on a particular occasion. 

pRoutnmoK, pra-Aift-uV-aa (Lat.), in Low,ien writ 
to prohibit n court and parlies to a cause then depending 
before it, from further prosecution thereof. Tula writ 
issues properly only out of the oonrt of Queen's Bench : 
hut in certain cates it also issues out of the court* of 
Chancery, Exchequer, and Common Pleas; and is ad- 
dressed to any inferior court of common law, or to the 
courts of the counties palatine, to the County courts, ot 
courts baron, or to the court* Qhriatian or Ecclesias¬ 
tical, the nnivenity courts, the court of Chivalry, er 
the court of Arimunity, where they concern themaovei 
with any matter not within their jurisdiction, or when 
they transgress the bounds prescribed to them by the 
lews of England. The party aggrieved ia the eaWt 
below applies to the superior court, setting forth the 
nature and cause of hie complaint; and this need 
formerly to be done by filing, ae of record, whet wae 
called a suggestion, containing a formal statement of 
the facts; hut now (by 1 Wm. IV. c. 21) u sppB- 
ostioo for a writ of prohibition may be made by ufc 
davit only; that is, in the way of an ordinary motions 
by n rule to abow cense; upon which, if the turner 
alleged appea r to th e oonrt to be anflfo fant, tb e writ of 

nut to hold.^Sl^per^r^to M f ae e ^t^ ^^ff! 
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Projectiles, Theory of I Prophooy 


Fxoacviun, Thxost or, pro-jokf-tila (I an. pro- 
fieio, I tbrow forward). — A projectile is a Imigr 
body which ia thrown or driven by an impelling fore* 
Crow the surface of the sarth, and acted on by gra¬ 
vity and the leahtwca of (impair. Examples of pro* 
jeotiiea are a stone thrown from the band, a bullet 
from a (up, Ac, The theory of -projectile* ia a part of 
high mechanics, and aery important in the atudy of the 
science of gunnery. Projectiles may move either per¬ 
pendicularly, horizontally, or obliquely, ami, aa atated 
above, ere noted upon by the force of projection and 
the force of (rarity; the path which they describe 
must, therefore, depend upon the ratio of these loroes. 
The reaiatauoe of the air must also be taken into ac¬ 
count. When the direction of the impelling force is 
the path of the projectile ia a straight 


perpendicular, 
line. Gravity 


when the direction is downward; lint when the three 
tion ia onward, the motion is retarded and finally 
destroyed, at which point the piojectile falls by its 
gravity alone. When a projectile passes in u luiruun- 
tal or oblique path, so that the direction of the pro¬ 
jecting force forms an angle with the force of gravity, 
a curvilinear motion ia the result; and, according to 
Galileo's discovery of the laws of falling bodies, the 
path of the projectile, setting aside the resistance of 
the air, is a parabola. The theory of the paruholio 
motion of projectiles, in which they are supposed to 
move in e non-resisting medium, is bused upon prin¬ 
ciples deduced from the law of Galileo. The resistance 
Of the air is, however, of great importance, and the 

? roblem to determine its ettect was tirst solved bv the 
'russian general Georg Friedrich von Templeholf. 
PaoLSaowBtra, pro-tc-goin'-o-nS (Glr.), in hit., ere 
preliminary observations prefixed to a book or trea¬ 
ties, serving ea an introduction, and with thn view of 
enabling the reader the better to understand the book, 
or to entor deeper into the sripucr. 

Psotoovi, prof-lot) (Or., from pro, before, and loqut, 
discourse), in dramatic poetry, is a short poem or ad¬ 
dress, sometimes prefixed to plays, explaining the sub¬ 
ject of the piece, and not uulrcquently apologising for 
the shortcomings of the poet. Aiming the nncit-ula, 
the player who delivered this address was called the 
yrtfagw. 

TaojaioaoBY Note, prom'-imno-rs (I.at. promitt it m, a 
promise), is a promise, in writing, made by one person 
to psy another, absolutely and unconditionally, a cer¬ 
tain sum of money at a time specified. It it rarely 
Blade payable only to the person named therein, bui 
also to ordar or bearer, by which it becomes negotiable. 
The person who grants the note is culled the maker; 
the person to whom it ia payable, the payee, who be- 
comes the indorser, when he negotiates it by indorse¬ 
ment ; ead the person to whom it is transferred ia the 
iudoraea. 


PbmtoVK, pro’-notru (Let. pee, for, and unman,« 
name), ia Gram., M the name given to a class of words 
which ere used as substitutes for the names of person* 
aad things. Pronouns are of several kinds ; personal 
relative, demonstrative, Ac. Personal pronouns indi¬ 
cate directly a person or thing,—as I, thou, it; demon¬ 
strative pronouns relate to a present subject,—a* this, 
that | relative refer to some subject previously men¬ 
tioned,—ea who, which, that; interrogative ask » ques¬ 
tion,—a* whof which ? whet t possessive indicate pos- 
ceotion,—as mice, thine, hi*. 

Fsoor. (&*• KwiiKitCK.) 

PaoraoanDA, pmp-a-gin'-dtl (from Let.), ia e desig¬ 
nation gifon if those institutions by which Christianity 
ia propagated in heathen countries; but is more par- 
tieuierly applied to certain institutions'established bj 
the papacy for tha extension o(’ its religion and powei 
tbrooghoott he world. The Propaganda .strictly to called, 
or Comprogotio do propaganda tide (Congregation for 
propagating the Faith), was founded at Borne in 16£i, 
l n Gregory XV., having for iie object the extension 01 
tht Catholic faith ead the extirpation ef heretics, li 
sonants of aboard of cardinals, end has a secretary, 
who fa generally • bishop or arehbiabop, end e mtmbei 
ef priests, advisers, end under-secretaries, who meet 
for oonaukation weekly. The oardiuai prefect of the 
propaganda ia the pope's representative in all matters 
Mwoeg to foreign ndssioae. ha 1627, Fope Urban 
VOL added to the congregation a college for the edu- 
Uw 


action of priaata for the mtaeionary work j and hart 
young men from all porta of the world (except Catho¬ 
lic countries) are educated. Connected with the Pis* 
peganda is e printing est ablishment, celebrated fat tht 
number of works in diflereat Jeuguegea which it him 
sent out. 

Phofeij.**, pro-pel'-Ur (Let. pro, forward t polio* 
I drive).—In Meek., the tern aignifiea an arrange- 
ment by which motion is given to a carriage bearing e 
portion of the working gear required to traverse regu¬ 
larly in e horiaontal direction. The term it also very 
generally applied to a peculiar mechanism set in motion 
by some mechanical power in Teasels or ships, which 
causes them to advance by thn resistance of the water 
itself. Oars and sails were tho only propellers used 
before the steam-engine was applied in purposes of 
navigation. The use of wheels nearing floats, working 
in Hus water by the side of the boats to which tippy went 
attached, had been known lor a very long period { hut 
it was not till the steam-engine was applied as a motltd 
power to them that they became generally used as pgo. 
pollers. The majority of atcamTioata at the present 
day, whether intended for still water or the deep-atk 
pocket service, are provided with paddle-wheal pro* 
l>ellera. When paddle-wheels are used os propellers, 
they are placed upon a horizontal shaft or axis, and ia 
trout of the centre ol gravity of the vessel. There 
does not, however, seein to lie any uniformity amongst 
steamboat-builders as to the exact position of thee* 
part* of the machinery. The screw-propeller hoc 
occasionally been used lor many years ; nut it was not 
till 18110, when the drrhimetlrt was limit by Mr. Smith, 
that the use of the screw became sufficiently understood 
to show of its being commercially applied. The prso* 
ties! difllculties of the application of this kind or pro¬ 
peller were first overcome, however, bv Captaiu Ericsson. 
In all ordinary deep-sea goods trulfie, and in steam 
transport on osnsU and narrow rivers, this kind of 
propeller will ultimately supersede all others used for 
a like purpose. Fur war' esnels, thn sheltered position 
of the screw and of the engines gives that description 
of propeller an incomparable advantage over the ex¬ 
posed engines und wheels of those vessels which arc 
propelled by paddles. Most of the screws used in thw 
me rebuilt eeriiru are made of coat iron, and arc oast 
solid, iu the 1 loyal Navy they are frequently made 
of brass. The forms of tl>e serew-propu))er vary Very 
greatly, The late Mr. Uruuel, iu eon,junction with 
Mr. bcott Jtussrll, in making the Grunt jiaHorn, triad 
(he experiment of uniting hath the paddle-wheel and 
the screw propellers.— Jtrf. Tredgold on tho SlotOtr- 
lingiut; and bourne's Scrmt-VropeUer, and Trtutioe on 
| tkr Steam-Emmie. 

Psora *Tr-Tsx. (Sir# Tsxarroir.) 

Fliorniscy, proP-e-te (Gr. propketeia, from propktmi, 
l prediet), is defined to bo “ u knowledge and mauU 
Irstatiun of secret things, which a man knows hot 
from his own sagacity, nor from tha relation of otlisit, 
hut by au extraordinary revelation of God from 
llesveu." It is thus ganerally and properly res trie tad 
to those predictions which are to lie met with in the 
Sucred Scriptures. In Hebrew, the word translated 
prophet properly signifies inspired, and a prophet was, 
therefore, one who spoke by Divine inspiration. Tht# 
principal function of tho prophets of the Old Testa¬ 
ment was to keep up the intercourse between God oafi 
his people; and hence their prophecies are frequently 
cslied the words of Jehovah. They announced tha Witt 
of God towards his people, directed them ou the right 
path, reproved their iniquities, and pointed out to than 
in tha future the eonsequenres of tueir transgression*. , 
The language ia which they predicted future avanta 
is necessarily iu general obscure, for their abject «tt 
not to gratify human curiosity with respect to tag 
futnre, but rather to give weight to their tracking, so 
that when the time of their fulfilment entire, people 
might know that their inspirations were of God, The 
ways by which tha Deity made known his will warn 
various j aa by dreams, visions, angels, symbolic repre¬ 
sentations, impulses ou the nod Many wrtfiw*. 
especially within the last huodredyaara, hare st-ivmnbed 
to explain away the diviac character of the prop (main, 
by ottribating thonstoafaigh degree of r*igJ»«S nfiw* 
siasm and ecstasy, or a kind of ajriritoal clairvoysnat. 
Others; again , aa Dr. WUfiema iatke “ Osiatdlgeaays 
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Prophet*, Books of the 


and Reviews," deny their prophetio character, and 
maintain that the very few oaiei that can claim to 
be iiriotly prophetic ” tend to molt, if they have not 
already niejtei), in the erooibie of free inquiry," leaving 
only certain “deep troths and great ideas.” These 
view*, however, are rejected by the great majority of 
theologian*, who maintain that it i* contrary to the 
plain intent of tbo Old Testament, and opposed by the 
testimony of Christ and his apostle* in the New. “ The 
very course of history," says Tholnok, “ has impressed 
upon those declaration* the stamp and confirmation 
of an objective and supernatural inspiration." The 
great prophetic era extend* from the time of Sainnol 
to the Baylonian captivity, daring which time hardly 
an important event happened in which they do not 
appear as performing a leading part. Schools of the 
prophets are mentioned a* existing in various plaoes, 
ana Samuel, Elijah, and Klinha, a* principals of sttoh 
institutions; their pupils being frequently designated 
tbe " sous of the prophets.’’ About a huudrfld years 
after the return from the Babylonian captivity, the 
prophetio profession ceased, nod Iloggai, Zrchariah, 
and Malsolii are uniformly mentioned by Jewish tradi¬ 
tion as the last of the prophets. The New Testament 
mentions tbe power of prophecy as one of the gifts of 
tbe Holy Spirit, mid tbe Book of Bevelation bears a 
marked prophetio character. 

Fkopbbt*, Books or mi, prof'-etz, form an im¬ 
portant part of the Old Testament Scriptures. The 
Jew* included in tlii* class the bonks of Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, and Kings, but excluded the book of 
Dame), aa he did not strictly belong to the class of 
the prophets. Modern biblical critics, however, ex¬ 
clude these four books, and include that of Daniel. 
They are divided into the four great and twelve minor 
prophets; the former being Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and Daniel; tbe latter, Hoaea, Joel, Amos, Obudiah, 
Jonah, Mieali, Nahum, Habakkuk, Haggai, Zochariah, 
Zephamah, and Malachi. 

rnoroarioir, pro-par’.shun (I,at. vroportio), in 
Math., it the equality of two ratio*. There are two 
methods by which tnn comparison of two magnitudes 
may be effected. First it may be determined by 
how many unita one is greater than the other 
(difference); secondly, ono magnitude may be taken 
as the measure of the other, and it may be determined 
hour many times it is contained in it (^aotienf). The 
former relation is called an arithntbeal proportion, 
and the latter a getmttrieal proportion. In the arith¬ 
metical proportion, tbo difference, and in the geomet¬ 
rical, the quotient, are oalled the ratio of the proportion. 
Each proportion consists of four terms,—two extreme* 
and two mean*. In every arithmetical proportion the 
sum of the extremes is equal to the sum of the means; 
and in every geometrical proportion the product of the 
extremes is equal to the product of the meaua. Thus 
in an arithmetical proportion either extreme or mean 
can be found by subtracting the given extreme or mean 
from the sum of the given means nr extremes; and in 
a geometrical proportion by dividing the product 
of the meant or extremes by the given extreme or 
mean, 

PaorosfTtoir, prop’-o-ruh'-un (Fr., from Lat. propo- 
tUio), in Log., it a part of ao argument in which some 
quality, either negative or positive, is attributed to a 
subject. Xt consist* of two terms, the one that of 
which we affirm or deny, called the subject, the other 
the thing affirmed or dented, ealled the attribute, or 
predicate. Those two are either joined or separated 
by the intervention of tome copula or disjunctive. 
Thus, in the proposition, God is just. God is the snli- 
jeet, jut the attribute, and is the copulative. A syllo¬ 
gism consists of threw propositions,—major, minor, 
and conclusion. 

Fxoiooxtiov. (fife* Fasuambht.) 

Bmtsttnox, prot'-M-nn-um (Gr. pro, before, and 
«h*M. d scene).—This tarn is at present applied to the 
frontispiece or part in a theatre where the drop-scene 
separate* the stage from the audience, and bayond the 
OKdMtsrai but in the ancient theatre it comprised the 
whole of the stage. 

Fnoai, prht* (Fr.).—All literary composition be- 
longs to one or other of the two gnat classes of proa* 
or poetry. As to what oonttitutes the distinction be- 
1 the two, writers are b* no msaasagnsd. Bur 
Um 


Pgoaody 


contend that tbe difference Iteg hi the form/and that 
metre is essential to poetry; others, that It I* In the 
character j and that in poetry the imegbiatioa and 
feelings prevail, while prose is mainly addressed to 
tbo understanding. The distinguishing feature of 
poetry is not the metre but the character or. alyls'. 
I’oetry deals with the emotions, prose with the reason 
and understanding. 

Pboshltib, prae'-tMle (Gr.. a stranger, new-comer), 
is one who change* his religion, giving up one and 
adopting another. The term is not olassio Greek, but it 
occur* in the New Testament and in the Septuagint, 
and was used almost exclusively among tbe Jaws. They 
distinguished two kindlfof proselyte*,—the proselyte# of 
the gate and the proselytes of justice or righteousness. 
The former feared and worshipped the'true God, with¬ 
out adopting circumcision or any of the other cere- . 
monies of the law. They were allowed to dwell in the 
land of Israel, and through holiness might have hope of 
eternal life. The latter received circumcision ana ob¬ 
served the whole law of Moses, and were admitted 
to nil the prerogatives of the people of God. 

Prosody, pros'-o-ie (Or. protodiu, accent).—The 
word protody, although originally merely signifying 
accent, now inc dee not only the doctrines of accent 
and quantity, bn, also the laws of metre and versifica¬ 
tion. If we tain the first words of the sentence here 
written, count tho syllables, and noto those that arc 
accented (the word prosody is derived from a Greek 
word signifying accent), we find that there is no re¬ 
gularity in tbe recurrence of the accent; whilst >* we 
take tbe seme course with the following line,— 

” Tbe way was long, tbo wind waa cold," 

we find that every second syllable is acoonted. Now, 
tbe extract wberc there waa no regularity in the recur¬ 
rence of the accent was prose; and the line in which 
the aceeut recurred at regular intervals is metrical; 
metre being a general term for the recurrence, within 
certain intervals, of syllables similarly affected. The 
syllable* in the above-quoted line arc similarly affected, 
being similarly accented. At the same time, accent ia 
not the only quality of a syllabic whioh, by its periodic 
return, can constitute metre, the- classical gram¬ 
marians determining the character of their metre not 
by accent, but by quantity. The metres wherein 

S uantity plays its chief port are those of the Latin and 
I reek languages; and to define what Quantity waa 
in languages tbo proprietors of which h*v* long alnoe 
passed awav, is somewhat difficult, from the fact that 
not onlv were there fifteen vowel sounds represented 
by six letters, but that each of these was again eua- 
ceptible of one of the three aooents,—tbe acute, the 

f ’rave, or the circumflex. The matter may be thus 
iriefly explained. There is a difference between tbe 
length of vowell and the length of tyUaUtt. The 
vowel in the syllable #*• ia long; and long it remains, 
whether it stand a* i^i* or be followed by a consonant, 
as in »<’-«; <>r by a vowel; as in ete-ing. The vowel in 
the word fit, is snort. Followed by a second consonant, 
it still retains its shortness; e.g., tUt , Whatever the 
comparative length of the ayllablei ttt and um, tit 
and fife maybe, the length of their .respective eemd* 
is tbe samel Now, if we determine the character of 
the svllnblc by the obaraoter of the vowel, itdl syllables 
are short wherein there is a short vowel, and all are 
long wherein there is a long one. Measured Iff the 
of the vowel, the word tit* k short, and 


quantity 

the syllable sec in teeing is long. Bat in the eyes of a 
classical scholar, the ni (in saridg) is short, end in the 
word tit» tbe * is long; for he measures his quantity 
not hv the length of the vowel, but by the length of 
the syllable taken altogether. To a Roman, tha word 
monument consist* of two short syllables and one long 
one; to an Englishman, it contains three Short sylla¬ 
bles. Another snbjeot which comes within the con¬ 
sideration of prosody is rhyme ,—unknown or neglected 
by the Undents,—which is tbe correspondence of 
sounds in the terminating words or syllables of t#o 
verses, one of whioh succeed* the other immediately* 
or at no great diatanoe. A frill and .perfect r 
consist* in the recur reuee of one or man goal sjll 
equally and absolutely accented, wherein the von , 
and the parte following the vowel shall ho identical, 
whilst the parts preceding the vowel shad beartioo- 
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lately different. Rhyme* nay consist of a single syl- 
* table, a* told, Mdi of two aylkblea, a* water, damjpk- 


m 


vowel, begin*. Than follow* the vowel, and, 

- j, parti alter the vowel, the latter of which 

must be absolutely identical. Syllables may be ainnlar 
In their lound, and ybt fail in furnishing full, true, and 
perfect rhymes; a* in.the o*ae of eye and i; whilst, on 
fhe other hand, there may be rhyme* only to the eye— 
in the cue. of words where the letters coincide, but 
the sounds differ; u in the case of eeme and rata 
(ease). If, however, the sounds coincide, the differ¬ 
ence of the letters is unimportant; and thus, accord¬ 
ing to the lure of prosedy, tides is a good rhyme to 
forth. Bhgthm and Metre are alio subject to the rules 
of prodbdy, and each may bathu* defined or explained. 
Kits j is an arrangement of syllables and feet accord¬ 
ing to certain rules, and, in this abstract and general 
sense, comprehends indiscriminately either sn entire 
verse, a part of a verse, or any number of versos. But 
n metre, in a specific sense, means a combination of 
two feet, and sometimes only one font (a foot in poetry 
signifying a certain number of syllables constituting a 
portion of a line of poetry). Ithytlnn, however, re¬ 
spects the time only, and is a general name, expressing 
the proportion that subsists between the parts oi lime 
employed in the pronunciation of different feet, the 
leut division of which is that which is employed in the 
pronunciation of a short syllable. Finally, wo may 
observe that blank verse is,poetry without rhyme; 
that keroio verse usually consists of ten syllabic*, or 
five feet, containing each an accented syllable, and one 
or two unaccented ones ; end that alliterative verse is 
n kind of verse in which two successive lines usually 
oommence With the same initial letter, or in which two 
Words in the first line of each couplet, and one in the 
second, begin with the same letter; this hind of verso 
being an especial characteristic of Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian poetry. 

FboSOvib, psro-to'-pii (Qr.proeopttn, a mash), in Bot., 
B gen. of the nat, ord. Leguminont, sub-ord. Mi mount. 
This legumes of ?. pallida and some other South- 


■ gen. of the nat, ord. Leguminont, sub-ord. Mi mount. 
This legumes of P. pallida and some other South- 
Amerioan species are remarkable for tlioir uairingency, 
and have been successfully employed for tanning. In 
commeroe they are known under the names of algaroba 
and algarqhUta. From the fruit of P. algaroba n drink 
called cAsrfllkurepared. The name china was iiisl given 
to a fermenlR drink prepared from the maize; but it 
is now used in South America aa a common term fur 
several intoxicating liquors. 

pBOTSacsiE, pro-le-ai'-u-e (after the Or. divinity 
Proteus), the Protta fam., a nat. ord. of Dn-otgledonee, 
sub-class Monooklamgdtm. —Shrubs or small tree*, with 
exatipnlate loaves and perfect flowers. Calyx In¬ 
ferior, 4-partite, or consisting of 4 sepals; estivation 
valvate. Stamens perigynoua, equal in number to the 
divisions of the calyx and opposite to them ; anthers 
bursting longitudinally. Ora^Psimple, superior, 1- 
celled, with one or more ovules, ascending. Fruit de¬ 
hiscent or indehisoent. Seeds exalbuminous, with a 
straight embryo and an inferior radicle. The plants of 
this order are Chiefly native* of Australia end the 
Cape of Good Hope, and are generally remarkable for 
the beautopr singularity of their flowers, and their 
rich evergreen foliage. The wood of Prate a grand*- 
fera is used at the Cape for waggon-wheels; hence the 
plant it called by the Dutch settlers reagtnbrum. The 
number of genera is 46; of species, 060. 

PioMCnoxieis, pro-tek'-ehnn-ieti, in the political 
history of thi* country, ia a name given to a section of 
the Conservative party which opposed the repeal of the 
corn-laws. A society established for the "protection 
of agriculture," a* a counteractive of the “ Anti-Corn- 
law League,” gave rise to the name of this party. 
They **pfi'*t*a from Sir Robert Peel ia 1840, and 
their leader, till his death in 1846, was Lord George 
Ben thick. The society was dissolved in 1863. 

Fnpnnr, pnt-to-ia (Or. protean, lam first), a pecu¬ 
liar yellowish, horny, semitransparent substance, pro¬ 
duced by neutralising aa alkaline solution of any alba- 
mlnold compound: such as albumin, fibrin, or casein. 
According to Voider, the substance produced from 
either of* these bodies is identical in composition, and 
IwtheNfiK* look* npea it^H the fundamental pna- 
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ciple of the group, giving rise to albumin, fibrin, 
casein, globulin, fitelkii, and iegumin, by uniting with 
various proportions of sulphur and phosphors ' 

and many other chemist* of great renowns 
correctness of this view, and assert that no such body 
as protein exists. Ocrbardt, and some others, consider 
the ao-oaflod protein group aa being compounds of a 
single principle, which presents the character afaweSk 
acid, with various hues and saline bodies. Neither of 
these hypotheses haa as yet liven proved to be true; 
and, in the present stato of obemical science, these 
bodies must be looked «u as distinct substances, which 
are convertible into each other by vital processes taking 

K iaoe in the living organism. The substance obtain*! 
y Mulder's process is destitute of tsste and smell, 
iuaoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, eud soluble in 
the alkalies, wliich dissolve it on the addition pf an 
acid, re-precipitatiug it without alteration. The nri* 
nerul acids cause it to swell op and form a jelly, which 
retains a portion of the acid employed. 

Fuotkbt, jpnt'-teU (Lat. protester), ie ■ solemn 
declaration or opinion usually against something, end 


of dissent against certain proceedings, aa by a minority 
of any body againsuhe proceedings of a majority. The 
paying money, perfuming a duty, Ac., under protest 
reserves to the protestor his right of rcoovery, and 
frees him from other consequences of his set. H aves* 
*el bo wrecked or meet with other injury from any peril 
of the sea, tint master, on his arrival at port, appears 
before a notary public and enters his protest, ».*. da* 
tails the cimnnist uuccs that occasioned the damage, 
and protests that it did not arise through his iniseon* 
duct or neglect. A foreign hill of exchange, if not 
accepted, or if not paid when at maturity, must be 
protested, in order to bold all the parties to it; and 
inland bills are often protested in the same way. 

1’nOTKSTxifT, prot'-ee-t&nt, ie a general name applied 
to all classes of Christians except the Homan Catholic 
and the Eastern churches. The name originated la 
Germany in 1521), when at the diet of Spire the re¬ 
formed party protested against a decision of th* 
majority that no changes should bo introduced fnto 
tho doctrine, discipline, or worship of the established 
religion till a council should bo held and it* deter* 
ruination made known. They protested against the 
authority of socnlar or ecclesiastical hoards to compel' 
obedience in matters of toith. The total number of 
Protestants in tbo world it estimated at eighty-eight 
millions. * 

Fbotstb, pro'-fe-ifi (after Proteus, the ever-ebang* 
ing sea-god), one of the genera of those Batraohidn 
which preserve their branchiae throughout life, and 
which are the sole vertebrated animals that an 
truly amphibious. The protein has four feet; then 
are three toes ou the anterior feet, and two only on th* 
posterior feet. The skeleton bears considerable re* 
semblance to that of the salamander; bat the proteas 
has many mure vertebra than the salamander, and lees • 
of the rudiments of nbt •, hod its bony bead is entire]/' 
different Irom theirs in its general conformation. But, 
one species appears to be known,—the Prating anaat* 


neui, which is described by Cuvier as more than a mot 
long, of tbo size of a human finger, with n tail verti* 
ctlly compressed, and four little legs; the attmlo elan* 
gated and depressed; both of its yaws famished with 
teeth; tongue with bat tittle motion, bat free In frost )| 
eyes excessively small and bidden by tha akin, as In tbo - 
rat-mole; the can covered by the flesh, as in tha tain* 
minder; its skin smooth and whitish. At first view, 
the animal might be supposed to ho a lisard; but it - 
has the motions of a fish. Its bead and tho lo wer pa c t 
of it* body and tail bear a strong resemblance to those 
of the cel; but it hat no fins, and it* branchial oxgau 
form a carious vascular structure, almost tike a exeat 
round the throat, which, aa the animal is likewise far* 
nisbed with lungs, may be removed without occasion¬ 
ing its death. Its fore-feet resemble Asads, bat they 
have only three daws or fingers,and ary loo feeble to b»- 
of use in grasping or supporting tbo might of the 
animal; the hinder flat have only two dies or toed, 
and in the larger specimen* are found to i mperfaet *e 1 
to bo almost obliterated. It has small points in triae* 


of eyes, a* if to preserve th* analogy of nature titatws 

mad org*ne, how*Tar, ant largo, and a* it fr-'MflP.' 
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(Until furnithed with teeth, it may be concluded that 
it U mi animal of p ter, although, in their confined 
state, they have never been known to eat, and have 
been kept alive for many years by merely changing the 
water in which they have been placed. They were 
fint discovered by a Baron Ziiig in subterranean pools 
in Illyria- % 

Paoxocooors, pn-toJsoV-kut (Gt. protoi, Brat; 
lcokkot, berry), in Bot.,a gen. of Alptt, indu e ng several 
specie*, which are remarkable for imparting colours to 
water, aaow, &o. P. atlantiaa gives a red colour to 
certain portions of tbs Atlantic F.oiridit gives a green 
tint to enow, and JP. nioalit a red colour. The blood- 
red stain* produced by the development of the last- 
named plant are regarded with terror by the super¬ 
stitious inhabitant* of alpine regions. Tito plants of 
this genus are all mioroscopic. 

PaonurpAZ. Foim. (See Famrca Lanquaox aitd 
Lotwatcm.) 

Psoveub, prov'-trb (Lat. proverbiutn, from pro, and 
Vtriune, a word), is a short pithy saying embodying 
some well-known truth. According to Erasmus, “ a 
proverb ie a well-known aaymg, remarkable ior some 
elegant novelty;" and Cervantes do*orihos it as being 
"a short aentenoe drawn from, long experience. 
Proverbs, the traditionary wit and wisdom of antiquity, 
are perhaps as old as any species of writing known • to 
ns. Aristotle regarded proverbs as remnants of an 
ancient philosophy saved from the rnin which had over¬ 
taken the reet or the system by their oleganco and 
brevity. Aristotle, Theophrastus, Chrysippus, and 
Others, aoeording to Laertius, mode collections of pro¬ 
verbs ; and with the works of Plutarch a collection of 
Ml proverbs with explanations are given. Ctccro made 
frequent nee of proverbs from tho Greek. Zenobius 
and IMogeniemis, who lived in the 2nd century, made 
collection* of proverbs; the former 652, tho latter 776. 
Michael Apostulins of Byzantium, who lived about the 
middle of the 18ik century, collected two thousand 
ancient proverbs, which were printed at Loyden 1658. 
Since that time numerous collections of proverbs of 
different countries have been published. Spain is 
celebrated above any other conntty for tho number, 
originality, and elegance of its proverbs. The best 
collection is that of Roniillog in 0 vote., containing in 
•11 about 30,000. John Bay, the naturalist, published iu 
1670 his collection of English proverbs, with a number 
belonging to other countries; and a valuable collection 
was also published by Oswald Dykes in 1706. Ray's 
work has frequently been reprinted, and recently with 
addition* by H. Q. Bohn in hia Antiquarian Library, 
under the title of “ A Handbook of l’roverbs." 
Bootlsnd ranks perhaps next to Spain in tho number 
and elegance of her proverbs. Kelly, who flourished 
in the beginning of the 16th oenturr and made a 
collection of Scottish proverbs, boasts that while Uay 
had only been able to gather about 1,000, he had been 
able to collect 8,000. The most recent collection of 
Scottish proverbs is by Alexander Bishop (1381), 
amounting to about 4,800. 

Fienus or Sotontow is one of the sacred books 
of the Old Testament, ascribed to Solomon. The He 
brew term translated proverbs means literally a simili¬ 
tude or comparison of two objects, and this is the form 
that most ofthem take. Solomon, we are told, uttered 
8,000 proverbs; but it has been doubted whether he 
Over made any collection of them is writing; and it is 
exp ress ly stated that the latter part of the book, 
beginning with chapter xxv^ waa written and added 
by order of king Hecekiah. The title shows the author 
rather than the compiler. It ha* hardly ever been con¬ 
tended that a large share in the composition of the 
book is to be ascribed to the wise king; and the divine 
authority of the book is suffioiontly proved by the quo¬ 
tations made from It in tho Haw Testament. In all 
ago* this book baa been regarded as a great store- 
hows al 1 practical wisdom. It naturally divide# itself 
into several pasta. The first seven verses of the first 
ehtptar maybe regarded as a heading to the reet of 
the hook. Then begins the firstpeit,whiobccmstitutee 
atari of proem or exordium, and mows with toe end 
of the ninth chapter. Zt maybe described tea saries 
« o unseated admonitions in a sententious form, written 
. to the highest style of poetry, and adorned with apt, 

.■ .laautital,mi striking illurtratioo*. Wisdom is hero 
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with indescribable majesty and grace, tha 
ove of her inculcated, and her rewards set forth, toge¬ 
ther with the pernicious consequences that follow her 
rejection. The second past, whioh constitutes the 
chief portion of the book, and is the stristiyprevafbial 
portion, extends from oh. x. to xxii. 16. The proverbs, 
about 400 in number, contain moral precepts sad mice 
of life for every age and cltss of men, in a dear, sen¬ 
tentious form. Generally, one proverb is comprised 
in one short verse of two members or clauses, forming 
a parallel opposition to eaoh other. Exoeptin a few 
eases, tho grouping appears to be occidental. “ They 
may be compared to so many jewels put together with* 
ont any visible order or connection, bnt eaoh shining 
with its own peculiar beauty; abeBUty which is in. 
creased rather than obscured by this apparently acci¬ 
dental association of one with another." With eh. 
xxii. 17, a kind of appendix begins, introduced by a 
separate heading. The proverbs of this section generally 
consist of two verses, and sometimes of three, are con¬ 
structed with less regularity, and often without any 
parallelism. A second appendix begins at oh. xxiv. 
23, denoted by the heading, “ These things also belong 
to the wise.” The second main collection begins with 
eli. xxv., introdne . with the heading *' These are alio 
proverbs of Bolen,. n, which the men of Hcsekiah, king 
of Judah, oopied out." Tho proverbs here, as in the 
former part, generally consist of one verse of two pa¬ 
rallel opposing members; but they are less plain and 
intelligible, and frequently obscure. They extendover 
live chapters. Tho thirtieth chapter contains the words 
of Agur, and the tliirty-flrst tho counsels addressed 
to king Lemuel by his mother. Who these persons 
were is not known. That Lemuel is another name for 
Solomon is a conjecture that lias little of probability to 
support it. 

VaoviDXircx, pron'-i-ietu (Lat. provideo, I see be¬ 
fore), in Theol., denotes not merely foresight, but 
rather the superintending caro with whioh God watohos 
over lus whole creation, more particularly the human 
rare. This universe oonstantly depends upon the Deity 
for its conservation, os it did at first for its creation. 
Tho arguments, therefore, for a providence are similar 
to those for the existence of the Deity, and are derived 
from the order which we find to prevail in all parts of 
tho material universe, and the adaptation of means to 
ends. Providence also interposes in hurngn aflhirs in 
a manner which is quite unintelligible tugs. Various 
divisions of providence are adopted; os general,co.' or 
or ordinary, that by which God governs and] sustains 
the world; special, which regards the church; par¬ 
ticular, which is exercised for the benefit of individualB. 

Pnovmcrjtrop'-iiu (Fr., from Lot.proouuria, usually 
supposed to be formed from pro, and vinoo, I conquer), 
inGeog., a division of a kingdom or state, comprising 
several cities, towns, and districts, all under the same 
government, and usually distinguished by the extent 
either of the civil ortite ecclesiastical jurisdiction. A 
province, amongst tapkaaaient Homans, was a district 
of conquered country, governed by a pro-consul or 
pro-pnrtor, and called, therefore, ntmas oonsuleris 
nr preetoria. But this name was only Applied to load* 
lying beyond the boundaries of Italy, to the time of 
Augustus, they were divided into tnenrovis cite sena¬ 
tor!® or populares (the people’s pwvmcee), end toe 
nrovinci® imperatoris (the emperors provinces). The 
latter comprised those that were most exposed to bee- 
tile inroads, and the administration of whioh wee left 
entirely to the emperor. In modam timet, the term 
has been applied to colonic*, or todependent countries 
at a distance from the metropolis, or to the diffe rent 
divisions of toe kingdom iteetf. Thns, the Low Coun¬ 
tries belonging to Austria end Spain were styled pro¬ 
vinces ; and the different governments into whioh 
France was divided previously to the Revolution wans 
also called provinces. The word province is also nsed 
in referom» to ecclesiastical affair*. The Church die- 
tioguisbe* its provinces by archbishoprics; and in this 
senso England is dividad into two provinces; namely, 
Canterbury and York. 

Psotost, jrroe'-cet (Sax. prqfott; Lat. a rep a y fa t*, 
placed before), is toe name given to the chief municipal 
magistrate hi toe cities and corporate towns of Scot- 

Bagnud to* tens as earely used, except asapphed •* 
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bridge, Eton, Ac. Provost-marshal it the title of > 
military officer whoso doty it ia to attend to offences 
committed against military discipline, to bring the 
often Atm to pnnishment, end to tee that the sentences 
passed upon them are executed. In the navy, this 
officer baa the custody of prisoners at a court-martial, 
and till tbe execution of the sentence of tbe court. 

Psoxy, proks'-e (Let. prwimut, nearest or next), is 
a, person appointed instead of another to represent 
him. A peer is entitled to vote by proxy, but not a 
member of tbe House of Commons. The stamp duty 
on a proxy to vote at a meeting of a joint-stock com' 
pany is reduced to 6 rf. by 19 & 20 Viol. c. 81 


■Urupactm. The species P. domeettca and its varieties 
produoe thewell-known fruits called plums, greengages, 
■and damsons; P. epiuoea, the common sloe or block- 
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thorn. Is a true native of Britain ; P. innHfia is tho 
liullace; P. Amuaiaca the apricot. Tho bark of P. 
spinoea has febrifugal properties; the leaves are sotne- 
tiuiei used to adulterate China tea. It is said that a 
mixture of sloe-leaves and the leaves of fWiparm ml- 
Una or P. veeca, in the proportion of one-third of the 
former to two-thirds of tho latter, forms a really good 
substitute for black tea. Pluma,when dried, are termed 
prunes or French plume. 

Prosaic Acid. (Sec ITtdboctakic Acid.) 

Psalmody, sem'-o-d* (Qr. pealmae, the art of singing 
psalms), iu Us widest sense is applied to sacred hvtuus 
or psalms set to music and sung; bnt ia commonly re¬ 
stricted to the metrical vorsions of tho Psalms of 
David. The practice of psalm-singing may be traced 
at least to the timo of our Saviour; for we are told that 
«fter tho last supper be and his disciples "sung an 
hymn,’’ or "psalmas the margin has it. For centuries 
afterwards it formed a regular and important part of 
divine service. About the 4th century tho psalmistm 
were instituted, sn inferior order of the clergy, whose 
duty seems to have been to encourage and regulate the 
practice of psalmody. By degrees a more re lined and 
■oientiitc mode Of.singing was introduced, and the great 
body of the people were incapable of taking part in 
tbe performance. Trained performers thus came to 
conduct the whole or tho musical service of the Churrli, 
One of the results of the Befonnation was to restore to 
the people their share in this service. Metrical ver¬ 
sion of the Psalms were made in various languages, 
stud tunes were composed or adapted to them. Luther 
ia particular was distinguished for bia efforts in this 
way, and himself composed and adapted many psalm 
tunes. The first fifty psalms ware translated into 
French verso by Clamant llarot, and being adapted to 
popular air*, became exceedingly fashionable, and the 
singing of psalms became a favorite amusement at tbe 
court. Beta ■abeeqnsntfy completed the translation 
of the Psalms, melodies being chiefly by Claude 
60 s dime! and Clauds da Jeans, native composers, 
" ‘ h, according to come, they were chiefly German. 

1 the time of Harot’s jpublint#i@» appeared tbe 
1 translation of thersahno by fiternbold and 
1 , to which were adapted many of the best 
and Preach tunes. Subsequently Thomas 
JohnPJsyfoed (whom Sir John Hawkins 
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considers as “the briber of modem pealmody“k:S%- 
Croft, Handle, Miller, and othsrs, made nluwjsd- 
ditions to English psalmody; and in 1096 the vsrsion 
of Tats and Brody took the plaoe Of that of ttwtMli 
and Hopkins. Reoentiy ths number ofpwlm tunesbai 
inursased almost beyond calculation. 

Psalms, earn (Or. ysM, from peeUlo, Iibftt 
lightly,andbeuce play on a stringed instrument),** 
the name of one of the ennoniosl books of the Old 
Testament, comprising n copious collection of Scored 
songs. They are usually styled the "Psalms at David; “ 
and though he was doubtless the largest and miest 
eminent contributor, there are many that ware dearly 
composed by different hands, and at. very 
periods. To David are ascribod sovonty.three psalms 
in the Hebrew text, and at least eleven others in the 
Septusgint. There osn be little doubt, however, that 
some, even of those thst liear his uaue, belong tow 
later date; and on the other band, the contests end 
style of some that do not bear his nemo show him to 
have been the author. Tho other authors, to whom 
certain of tho psalms are ascribed, are Asaph, one of 
David's chief musicians, 18; the sons of Koran, Mother 



which their reputed author lived. David's compositions 
are generally distinguished by sweetness, softness, and 
grtoe, and liis prevailing style is plaintive. Tbe date 
of the Psalms ranged from tho time of Moses to that 
of tho Captivity, n period of nearly 1,000 yean: and 
the collection os it at present stands was probably 
formed by Ifsraandhis contemporaries. Particular col¬ 
lections, however, must have existed aa early as tho time 
of David, and the singers who were appointed by David 
for tho service of the sanctuary sang psalms. In the 
time of Ilezekiah, the Psalms of David and Asaph 
were sang at religions solemnities; and tbe same is 
recorded to have token place in tlinsecoud temple after 
tbo captivity. The Book of Psalms is, according to 
the analogy of tho Pentateuch, divided in Hebrew 
into five books, each of which closes with a doxology. 
Various eliwsificstioiis, more or less arbitrary, have 
been proposed of tbo Psalms. According to Do 
AVctte, they mny be arranged as follows:-(1) Hymns 
iu praise ot God, as the Creator, Preserver, ana Go¬ 
vernor of tbe world, and, in particular, as the Protea- ■ 
tor of his chosen people.—( 2 ) National psalms, re¬ 
ferring to the history of the people, andf the many 
favours which, in former times, they had reooivea 
from Jehovah, especially in the time of Moses.—(3) 
Psalms of Zion and of the temple.—(4) Psalms relat¬ 
ing to the ktug, in u tyeh be is held np os the represen¬ 


tative of Jehovah, and tbe assistance < 
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for him.—( 6 ) Psalms containing the supplication* and 
complaints of the pious in distress.— (U) Religions and 
moral psalms. This division, however, is too complex 
and indefinite for practical purposes Tboluok divides 
them, according to their subject-matter, into sougs of 
praise, of thanksgiving, of complaint, and of instruc¬ 
tion. Tho inspiration and canonical authority of tbo 
Psalms are established by the most abundant and con¬ 
vincing evidence, and in every age of the Church they 
have been extolled for their excellence end their two 
for pionS purposes. On soeoant of its beauty and rig. 
uiflcance, this book has called forth a greater number 
of commentaries than any other. In particular is tile 1 
theological literature or Germany rpih in works of 
this class: among which we may mention De Wetfo, 
Hitzig, Hindi, Ewald, Hengsteulierg, Dolittscb, and 
Hunfold. 

Pse u no* YMOca/su-don'-c-siBf (Gr.j>M!wfo*, false, and, 
onoma, a name), iu Lit., is applied to an author who 
publishes a work under e false or feigned name, and 
also to the work itself, in ths same way aa anonymous 
is applied to one who publishes a work without any 
name, or to the book so published, (Ass Awowtmcws.) 

Psinnnr, eid’-e-um (ptUUai, of the ancient Greeks), 
~ , a gen. of the nat. ord. MrHacea. VkrioU 
yield exoefient desser t finite, much used #■,; 
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seeds, flesh-coloured, sweet, and aromatic. It la com¬ 
monly eat«n raw w the Wait Indies m the desaeii, 
and aUo preferred with sugar. P eatllegan nmiscon- 
aidmed to be one of the bait Of the gnevaa, the fruit 
u of a flue deep claret-colour, and the pulp m con¬ 
sistence and flavour bean aome resemblance to the 
•trawberry Guava jelly «imported into thu country, 
and la much prized aa a confection Guava palp n 
employed In the preparation of aome of the Indian 
ehutniea or ehatoiea 

Psoas Mvsolb, eo'-dt (Or pnoa, the loins), a large 
muscle upon the fore part and aides ol the lumbar ver¬ 
tebra. It bends the thigh forward*, and newts in 
turning it outward* 

Fbycbolooy, *i -kol'-oje (Or pmckr, the soul, and 
logoe, discourse), ia the science or the soul or spiritual 
principle in man It deals with the laws and r< lntmns 
of the various changes and phenotncua which tnhc 
place in the mind during the intellectual opcruti ins, 
and traces the causes ot tlieee phenomena, in order to 
disoover the naturo of mind and it i relations to the 
universe) 01 , in Bhort, to treat the mind eithrraRit 
manifests itself, or as it is in itself InveHtigntion* ot 
the latter class, which have for their ol jet. t that which 
cannot be discovered by observation, constitute rations! 
or transcendental psychology, while those of the tormei 
class, in which the various manifestations of th< soul 
are subjects of observation, constitute einmrlial 01 
experimental psychology Frapincal psy ttaolncy may, 
therefore, be defined to be the scientifically comluclf d 
observation of the operations and changes of the 
human aonl As a science, it includes alt the phe¬ 
nomena oi the intellectual activity, taking for granti d 
the distmetton of the spiritual part of man ! ram the 
body, as a matter of con*cion*nos*, and therefore 
not attempting to explain it Iu tins country, tbo 
aoicneeof psychology, strictly su called has not re¬ 
ceived so muc h attentiou os m some oi the c mtmi ntal 
countiiea, particularly in Germany, where among the 
recout writers on this subject, arc hchulurt (' (te- 
acbichte der Snele’ ), Csrus, liosnnkrauz, Michelet, 
Ileneke, Drobisoh, \Vaitr, 1 ichte, Ac 

PsTcaorau, sf-kot'-re it, in Bot, a gen of tho nat 
ord Cmckonacem. The root ol P emetic > ia calltd 
Mack or itnateii tpnacuanha, and possesses similar 
properties to those of the oQlcmal root (Cephuln 
Ipecacuanha) but is less active Ibc roosted act its 1 1 
P herbacea nave been used as a substitute fir cothe 

Ptabuioaiv. tar’-mUgan (Gaelic tnrmachan) —Hie 
ptarmigan is the smallest in site of the British gronse, 
and, m a British bird, is now only found on the sum 
nuts of soma of our highest hills, chiefly in the central 
aad northern parts of Scotland, in the Hebrides and 
Orkneys, and nowand then on the lofty hills of Cumbi r- 
landaadWales. It pameailriu spring and lays debtor 
ten eggs, frequently on the Dare ginund, among atones, 
of a ye irwh-white colour, sparingly spitted with 
light brown, and in length one inch eight lines by one 
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Wnesto breadth It* food consist* of the various 
IMMisr Alpine hemes, seeds, and the tender shoots ot 
Alpha plants, and Its note or call is not nolike that of 
the missel thrush, but rather more harsh in sound. It 
is found on most of tho elevated mountain-ranges of 
■the continent of Europe, even to Itslv, aa well** to 
Greenland and the northern part of North America, 
out te nowhere more plentiful thaa over all the more 
MNthsm porta of Soandinsna, Where it sometimes 


perches in sueh numbers in the birch-trees that the let* 
ter seem to be altogether clothed m white In com¬ 
paratively temperate bbmetes, such as that of Boot land, 
those birde seem to prefer the bare and stony sides or 
summit* ot the higbast mountain*, but in more rigorous 
climates, such as that of Greenland, they are chiefly 
found in the viouuty of the sea-shore, by the banks of 
rivers, and among the willow and other copse-wood* of 
the lower and more sheltered vales A remarkable 
peculiarity of the ptarmigan is the difference between 
the colour of its pinmage in winter and that which it 
bears in summer In the latter season, its predominant 
loloura are speckled black, brown, or arev,—the male 
being of a much darker colour thau the female, bnt 
in winter, the plum igc of the male is almost ail pure 
white, and that ot tho female quite so The male is 
about fifteen inches in length, and the femalo about an 
■nob low fhe ptarmigan has been reared in confine¬ 
ment without difficulty, and has been known to breedin 
a tamo stale 

Pri -1 is ter’ te (Or ptcron, a wing, from the roeem- 
bianco of its leaves), in Bot, Bnkis, a geo of ferns. 
P armihna ia (he common branched fern of our woods 
nudhciths Th< frond* are tripartite, annual, 1-—S 
feet bi|,h very » b divided with spreading branches, 
lbe capsules (n > are atta< he I to the marginal vein, 
lying npon a flue enibrane and covered br the mem¬ 
branous cnntim i ion of the epidermis This fern is 
the only British species of Ptene, it possesses antbel- 
niintit pr pei lit s 

l'rvuoc cribs, ter o kar 1 put (Gr pier on, a wing) 
krtpe* fruit), in Bit, a gen ol the uat ord Lftfn- 
m i none, sul ord Pnpilumit.ee 1 lie spines P draco is 
one of the plants that v u Id tho rf» a pm e blood of com¬ 
merce Hu* i* a nd resin m ich used for colouring 
vsrinshp* an I tor staining nimble P dalbergtoidee ia 
sm 1 to furni-b the valuable dve stuff called Ada man 
re l void P eantuhnue yields the red eandal or mh- 
dt i e wood, winch contains a peculiar rolouring matter 
called enntatiu, and is used in mt dieme a* a colouring 
agent, and by the dyer for red and scarlet dye* Ilia 
hark of P Harm* n used in Chins to produce a yellow 
dvo P Mareupium is the source of the officinal ktuo 
ot our pliai raacnpcrias, which is known under the names 
ot yam into, Poet Indian, lmbot/na, and Afafa&ar hno. 
It is one ot the most powerful vegetable astringents 
known P mnaeeue a native of W put Africa, yields 
a similar astringent substance, called African kino. 

1'tkrodacttl, terni dak 1 IU (Gr pteron, a wing; 
daktuloe, a digit), the name of a genus of extinct flying 
reptiles From tho fossil remains of this animal, it 
would appear that the second digit of the hand was of 

8 rent length, and it is believed that this prolonged 
igit supported a wing formed expansion of the skin. 
In speaking of the fossils of the Bolenbofen district, 
where the remains ot pterndaotyla are found, Owner 
observes that there formerly lived in thnt canton erooo- 
diles, Iamvli, and other animals, whose geographical 
distribution is now oo&Uned to the torrid tone Toge¬ 
ther with them were these living saurian*, which 
flitted about by means of the membrane, sustained by 
a stogie finger, suspended themselves, and perhaps 
crept by the aid of the other three fingers, stood upon 
their hmd legs only, nnd had their enormouserocooile- 
ahaped mouth armed with small pointed teeth, fit only 
for seising insects and small animals 
Ptoccmuo System or Asiaowoirr, lol-e mm'-ilc, 
a term applied to the ancient system of avtriraomy 
established by Claudius Ptolemy, a celebrated Egyptian 
astronomer, who heed at Alexandria during the reigns 
ot Morons Antoninus and Adrian. He is considered 
the farst astronomer nf antiquity Through him the 
observations and principal disooieria* of the aaciente 
were preserved aad handed down. Ha corrected 
Hipparchus' catalogue of the fixed stars, and farmed 
tables by which the motions of the sun, moon, and 
planets might ho calculated aad regulated. Ha was 
the first who collected the scettered and detached ob¬ 
servations made by the laments, and digested them into 
a system; this he oalled the Slegale Siatarte, or Great 
Construction, divided into thirteen hooka. Xa this 
work he adopts and exhibit* the ancient system of tho 
world, which placed the earth in the centre of the 
universe; and this has been called from* him the 
Flotsams fljrstste, to dMgpgtush it from those ol 
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Copernicus end Tycho Brabd. The Mwah Saataxi* 
wm translated by the Arabian* into tfieir langsaee 
about 827, and from this translation, which bear* tee 
title of Ahnagttt, a Latin version wai made by com* 
mend of the emperor Frederick XL, in 1X30. Of thi* 
principal work of the great astronomer of the ancients, 
it may in general be observed, that the work is founded 
on the hypothesis of the earth's being at rest in the 
centre of the universe, and that the heavenly bodies, 
the stars and planets, all move round it in solid orbs, 
whnae motions are ell directed by one, which Ptolemy 
called the -Pi-imam Mobil*, or first mover, of which he 
discourses at large. This great work of Ptolemy will 
always be valuable on account of the observations be 
gives of the places of the stars and planets in former 
timet, end according to ancient aatronomers that were 
then extant; but principally on account of the large 
and carious catalogue or the stars, which being com¬ 
pared with modern catalogues, enables astronomers to 
deduce the true quantity of their apparent slow pro¬ 
gressing motion according to the order of the signs, or 
of the precession of the equinoxes, 

Pcdxbty, pu'-ber-ie (Lut. nubtrtat), is that period 
of lifa in which boyhood or girlhood ceases and youth 
begins. The precise period differs in different countries, 
being much earlier in southern than in northern 
climates. The usual period in this country is from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth year in teirmles, and from 
the fourteenth to tbn sixteenth in males. In colder 
regions, ns Sweden, Husain, Ac., it dues not occur for 
two or three years later. Various physiological nod 
intellectual cliunges manifest themselves at this period. 
The organs of respiration and voice acquire their full 
tone, tbemuscles their due proportion, and the cerebro¬ 
spinal nervous system its beautiful organization. The 
child puts away childish things and begins to look upon 
the world with, asitwerc, new senses; the mind becomes 
stored with new ideas, and hope shines over the future. 
The changes that take place at this period render the 
individual liable to a variety of diseases, more par¬ 
ticularly of an inflammatory nature. 

Pcblishiko Tuaub. (Ste Book Tuans.) 

PVCCIHXA, puk-tin'-e-il (in honour of Puccmius, a 
Florentine anatomist), in llot., a geu. of Vuuqi. The 
only noteworthy species is P. gramittit, which produces 
the mildew of wheat. To prevent the growth of this 
and other parasitic fungi, wheat is often steeped in 
nome poisonous solution before it is sowed. A solution 
of sulphate of copper (blue vitriol) bos been specially 
recommended for this purpose. 

PCCCOOJf. (dnSiKOl'IKlSU.) 

PcnnuHO, putl'-dUng, in Metal!., a process for the 
eoavenioa of cast iron into wrought iron. (Sit Isos, 
Hurucnu or.) 

Funnixo-BTOK*. (8&* Conoloubrats.) 

PutBIIV, ptrf'-jln (Prattreula nr ft tea ).—The generic 
characters of this singular bird, sometimes called 
the eea-purrot and eoulternab, are, bill ahorter than 
the head, higher than long, very much compressed; 
both mandibles arolied, transversely grooved, notched 
towards the point; the enlracn as high us the top of 
the head, ana with a cutting edge. Nostril* lateral, 
marginal, linear, naked, almost entirely closed by a 
naked membrane. Legs short, abdominal. Feet with 
three toee only, all in front, united hy membranes; 
claw* carved. Wings and tail short. Its size is about 
that of a pigeon or jackdaw, with the upper parts 
dusky, the lower white, a broad black band round tbn 
Beck; the bill red, with three grooves across each 
mandible. It abound* on the northern coasts of 
Europe ana America, where it breeds in burrows 
formed by itself in the soil of unfrequented islands, 
making no proper nest. It is only a summer visitor to 
the British islands, making its appearance enriy in 
April, tod departing by the and of Aogust. It 
ehah the Ids of Man, the coast of Anglesey, the high 
diff* of the Isle of It igbt, between the Needle Books 
and Freshwater Gate, the Yorkshire ooast, the Fern 
Islands, many of the Scottish islands, end the Sciliy 
Islands, which, in tb* 14th century, were held under 
the king sa earl of Cornwell, by Banulpfa da Blsno- 
minster, for an aanual payment of tis and eightpenee, 
or three hundred puffins at Christum*, Buriy in Mav, 
these birds deposit n lingla large egg, sometime* in 
i and c re t ic c* on the perpendicular surface of 
IMS 
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the eliflk, nt tho depth of three or four feat from the 
front, and sometime* iu burrows, for the pouastion of 
wbiob they have previously contended with their proper 
owner*, the rabbits. It is two inches throe fegn itt 
length, by one inch and seven Unas in bread®, #sw 
when first laid is white, sometimes spotted with pale 
cinereous, but soon becomes soiled and dirty froth its 
contact with the earth. The young are hatched after 
a month's incubation, and at tho end of a month or 
five weeks, the long blackish down with whioh they 
are at first covered haring given place to tbe feathered 
plumage, they are able to follow their parents to the 
open see. boon after this, or about the second Weak 
in August, the whole leave our ooast*. Puffins walk 
with a waddling gait, but fly rapidly for h moderate 
distance, and can swim and dive well. They feed On 
marine insects, small Crustacea, and young nth. An 
example of the speoies wander* occasionally, M It by 
accident, to Sicily and Malta. 

Pugiusk, or Hosing, yu'-jil-itm. Is the art of de¬ 
fence am) attack with the hands alone, without any 
other weapon. In the schools aad hy amateur*, it l> 
practised with the gloves; in the prize-ring with the 
naked list. Mau being instinotively a pugnacious 
animal, and tbo fist being the simplest and moat 
natural weapon, it may be taken for granted that 
pugilism, as a inode of settling differences, is coeval 
with mau himself. It formed one of the earliest of 
the athletic games of the tlreeks; and we find the 
Cl reek poets describing their heroes and gods aa excel¬ 
ling in the pugn*. Boxing, for men, was introduced 
in tbo Olympic in the 2:ird Olympiad, and fof boys in 
the 87th Olympiad. With the exception of a girdle 
about (heloins, the ancient pugilists fought nude, pre¬ 
cisely after the manner of the annexed illustration, 
copied from the antique, and showing the fashion in 
which they “ settled their difiereuoes." Thorn was cue 



feature, however, whioh bore no analogy with the 
pugilism of modern d«ys; this consisted in tbe use of 
the cn-etua, a weapon formed of thongs or bands of raw 
ox-hide tied round the hands, and frequently ns ugh 
as tbe dhows, of the boxer*. Even in ittsisftest sad 
most primitive form, it was a fcsrful weapon enough; 
but when " improvement* ” crept in, in tbe shape of 
knobs of lead or iron, and, still later, whan it assumed 
the form of n disc of bronss, it eatuo to be a murderous 
piece of mechaniam, fraught with despair and death 
to the Ism skilful fighter. Both forms of the essstaa 
are shown in the accompanying aroodeut s the original 
of tbe circular csstus was found at Herculaneum, As 
tho heed wee exposed to great danger through tbn nan 
| of tbe cwstus, ampkoUdai, or armour for the head, try 
which tbe temporal hone*, arteries, and aan, were pro¬ 
tected, were invented: altogether, they wan noCag* 
like helmets. Property speaking, tbo ancient boxfog 
appears to have had three dMoet eras. In tbe firm, 
practised during tbn heroic age, tbn head and bands 
were both naked; in the aeoond,tbe hands were armed 
with bands of leather, while tbe head was left Bono, 
wredj in tho third ora, th* head was 4otk*d wlth tho 
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Pugilism 


■mphotidc, whilst the hand battled wtth the most 
decdly farm or the castas. During the Scat end 
second periods,—the omohotlde* bang apparently 
never used ib the crest public genes of the Greeks,— 
the boxers stood before eseh other unflinchingly, he 
who possessed the greeter skill standing on the de» 
tensive, end seeking to wear oat his adversary j and 
the boxer who purchased victory without any woande 


Pule* 


opened as edifice Jn Henwsy Street, Oxford Street, 
called Broughton's New AmpnithsuJ?*. Here the first 
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in ccim 

wu held to be the better pugilist and the conqueror. 
Both ancient Greeks and Itothuns used the right arm 
in attacking, chiefly, the left being reserved as n pro¬ 
tection for the head and upper portions of the burly. 
Owing to the employment or the bronco costun during 
the third era of ancient boxing, blows were dealt of 
such foroa at to dash ont teeth,break bones, and often 
to cause death. It wae the weapon rather than the 
•kill of the combatants that did this; anyhow, the 
disfigurements tho anoient boxers tmderwent were such 
that frequently they were damaged beyond recognition 
by their frieuds, a fact which excited some rather grim 
raillery at tho expense of the boxers on (he part of t he 

th 

ili' 

San a modern professor of the art with liis nuked hand. 
—clean, quick, effective, from the shoulder. Like all 
the other nthlctia games of the Greeks, boxing was 
regulated by certain rules; the principal of these was 
that the pugilist was hound to fight until wonnds, 
fatigue, or despair compelled him to desist. Although 
the natives of the British islands are said to bo inhe¬ 
rently prone to batter each other’s person with the fist, 
as a mode of settling their private quarrels, still it was 


the Restoration, we bear nothing of boxing, either as 


apprentices, were the weapons of the English artisan, 
mechanic, or peccant; the sword, of those whose rank 
entitled them to wear that distinctive feature of dress. 
Pugilism was, however, firmly established in this coun¬ 
try during the reign of the first prinoes of the house of 
Brunswick. Henceforth we find it tho usual mode of 
deciding all disputes with the middle and lower classes, 
white noblemen and gentlemen pnctleed it as the best 
system of gymnastics, as tha best moans of attack and 
defence, and ss the best mode of making the body 

C t, flexible, and firm. Clearly enough, w tbs year 
the “manly art of Mlf-defenoo" wm cnoonraged 

1_si_U*_L..4 ik> KjtUiliim Ml) *nlewat nA l\w tha 


«ho hit th» bmtieftt, And At the tame time took tho 
most punishment, was the usual victor. Pig wee the 
greatest professor of the art in those days; he fitted 
up » booth, in which fenring, oudgslling, end boxing 
were shown, and afterwards opened an amphitheatre, 


corresponding to the boxes,pit, and gallery of ftthaatre. 
Broughton held tha championship during eighteen 
years, and was patronised by the duke of Cumber* 
land and others of the highest rank. Hendon and 
Humphries were the great successors of Broughton, 
sud in 178(1 the prinoeolWoles, tha duke of Yonr, and 
other distinguished persons, were present at a con¬ 
test between the latter-named pugilist and another 
named Martin, at Newmarket. The combatenta 
fought on a stage, a guinea being charged for admis¬ 
sion. The founder of the modem school of boxing, in 
which strength is subordinated to science, was Jur. 
John Jackson, who combined in himself all the requi¬ 
sites for a great athlete. He reckoned amongst iris 
patrons ana pupils Borne of the most spirited noblemen 
and gentlemen of his day, and gave lessons to 8bnw, 
tlio life-guardsman, who was killed at Waterloo, but 
not before he had dispatched or disabled ten French¬ 
men. The art has been brought down to the present 
day, through a succession of pugilistio champions, 
although now it - no longer universally admired ana 
patronized by t highest porsonages in the load. 
Society now eats .’■> face agalnsttbe active and practical 
part of boxing, w liilst magistrates imprison the pugi¬ 
lists and their “seconds * 1 ' for nbresoh of the pubuo 
pcaoe. It is brutal and dobasing in the eyes of a ma¬ 
jority of the modern community. Nevertheless, those 
who oro the defenders of pugilism allege that the prize- 
ring is guided by certain rules, to transgress which in 
regarded as infamous j as to strike below the waist, to 
strike a man when he is down, to bite, kick, or inflict 
any injury except with the shut hand. It encourages 
individual and consequently national courage} it con¬ 
duces to a general sense and sentiment of fair play and 
honour; it discourages and renders odious the use of 
the knife, stiletto, or of deadly weapons, setting aside 
those unmanly, barbarous, ana savage practices which 
passion and motives of revenge might otherwise sug¬ 
gest. Lastly, that as it is not in tho nature of man 
to submit tamely to injury, and as quarrels must arise 
between man and man which cannot be derided by 
law, tho best way la to fight it out fairly, and then 
shako hands and become better friends then ever. 
8noh are the views and arguments of those who advo¬ 
cate the use of the human hand as a weapon of defence 
or of attack. In one thing we may all safely agree 
with tho pngilist,—we may all learn from bun with 
advantage the use of onr hands, clothed after the 
manner termed “ gloved.” Boxing, as practised under 
a scientific teacher, and with the gloves on, ranks 
second to no other as a gymnastic exercise. It In¬ 
vigorates the frame by expanding the chest; gives 
confidence and a quick eye to those who are of natnnl 
courage; and should one ever be attacked by a 
cowardly “ bully,” we may he enabled to teach him 
that it is not good or safe for him to maltreat ono who 
has been taught to conaidor bis hands as weapons of 
defence. Those who desire to became acquainted with 
the rules of the price-ring, with the manner of making 
a match between two professors of pugilism, as writ 
as with the subsequent details, may refer to Blaine's 


rcLi.xY, pul'-le (Fr. poults}, one of the simplest of 
the mechanical powers. In its plainest form, it con¬ 
sists of a small wheel turning on a pin in a block, with 
a furrow or groove ent in its ciToumrerence, over which 
passes the rope that turns it. FhUeya are made either 
of wood or metal, the former being almost exclusively 
used for ship-building. In wooden pulleys, the blocks 
are generally made of rim, the sheaves of lignum vitas, 
and the axles either of wood or of iron. In metal 
pulleys, the Mocks are made of iron, the shelves of 
brass, the axles of iron or of steel, and the boshes of 
brass. Tha terra, pulley is also applied to some of th* 
narrow bond-whams wed for the purpose of driving 
machinery gearing. 


beyond liie predecessor in the scientific useof bis hands 
as weapons of attack and defence. His name is 
written in the pugilistic annate of hit country at the 
'‘PatbaroftbsS-sItMeof BeU-Mme*.” In 1743, be 
1U5 


popular, advanced for fsixorm, rntF-me-iri-rs (Let. pulmo, a lung), 
enttfia use of bis hands denotes of or belonging to the lungs; ue pulmonary 
fence, Hi* mum is consumption. (Arena*ism.) 


Praqro. (Am Aoavx.) 

Fmsx, fit** (lett. yahn), in Physiol, 4s tW 
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attentate expansion and eontraction of an artary, oc¬ 
casioned by the propulsion of the blood by the heart, 
in the form of wares. The pulsations of an artery are 
nearly synchronous with the contractions of the left 
ten trade of the hesvt.tbediffbreaoB, in estate of haelth, 
being only from f to & of a second, d (pending on the di». 
tance of the part from the heart. The atate of the pulse 
ie therefore an indication of the notion of the heart and 
the whole arterial system, of the condition of the blood, 
and the physical functions in general. It may bo felt 
in any artery, bnt most conveniently in the radial at 
tha wrist. The pnlse varies at different ages and in 
different states of the system. In the newly-born 
infant it averages 130 to 140 beats b roinntr, while in 
mature life it ordinarily average* from 70 to 75. It 
is slower during sitting than standing, and alowest 
during lying; while by inflammatory or acute disrate 
it may he raised to 120 or even 180 in the adnlt. 
Mental excitement, the digestive process, alcoholic 
drinks, and elevation above the sea, accelerate the pulse. 
Beside* the number of pulsations, their character and 
the regularity or irregularity of their occurrence are 
important diagnostic signs. It may be strong or weak, 
hard or soft, full or small, Ac. Galen first drew at. 
tentioo to the pulse ss a sign of disease, and enumerated 
more than thirty different condition* of it. 

Buna, ptt'-md (Frli* concolar, Lin.).—This animal, 
known also as the American lion, is found not nnlr 
over a great portion of South America, but extend* 
northwards to the province of Vennsylvania, even 
making occasional inroads into the stato of Bow York. 
It is equal to its prototype neither in Rise, fierceness, 
nor colour; differing from it especially in the smallness 
of the head, the want of mane and tufted tail. It 
measures about five feet in length, and its tail is long 
and trailing; its limbs are strong but short, and there¬ 
fore it stands low. The upper part ol the neck and 
body, and tbeoatsido of the legs, are of a deep yellow, 
tinged with blaok on the upper parts, by the tipping of 
the hairs being blaok; the forehead and upper parts of 
the head dingy yellow, mingled with grey and Maaki 
the under part of the throat, chest, and inside of 
forelegs, yellowish white ; holly whito, tinged with 
yellow; inside of the thighs white, shaded with red 
and ash; tail yellow, with a black tip and some black 
hairs on the upper part. Whiskera long, part block 
and part white; the part of the upper lip on which 
they are placed, block : the remainder of if, the lower 
lip, and the throat, beautifully white. The younger 
animal i* marked with indistinct spots, of a deeper 
tint than the genera) colour; bnt these disappear as 
the animal increases in age. It rather inhabits plains 
than forests, and approaches near to the habitations of 
- man. It is a cowardly animal, flying at tbo sight of a 
human being, and m the north, where it is more timid 
than in the south, even from the attseka of a dog; but 
it is at the same time almost the only animal ugainat 
which tbs charge of wanton or unnecessary cruelty 
ean be fairly maintained ; habitually killing more 
■nimols than it can devour, for the sako of sipping a 
little of the blood of each. It ascends trees, and its 
usual method of taking its prey is by lurking in one, 
and dropping from it as the unsuspicious animal passes 
hy. When taken young, it may be tamed and domesti¬ 
cated like a cat. The Indians employ its coat, which 
is soft, for clothing, and from it also are made boots 
and shoes. 

Btuncs-sroirz, puntf-h (Let. puntx, supposed to 
come from spawn, foam), in Min., a porous substance 
found in volcanic districts. It is a bght spongy lava, 
of a whitish-grey colour, and consists of silica and 
alumina, with certain p*r-centages of potash and soda. 
It ia to bght that it will float upon water. It is need by 
painters to smooth the surines of their work; it ia also 
employed, in a powdered state, as a polishing material 
in different branches of trade. 

Pcitr, pasty (Dan. Pr. pompe), in the ordinary ac> 
captation of (he term, a machine either for ratting 
water or for forcing it through pipes. Occasionally 
pumps are nsed for dealing similarly with other aqueous 
fluids, their construction being (lightly modified. 
Three kind* of pomps are nsed for raising water, the 
rimpleat of which ia the suction or household pomp. 
The radios-pump consists of a hollow cylinder of 
wood or metal which con tains a piston staffed so as 
Hi7 
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to move up or down in the cylinder easily, and yet be 
air-tight. A rod is attached to this piston, which 
reaches to the top of the cylinder at least whsetbs 
piston is at the bottom. Thera ia a valve opening top* 
wards in tha piston, and another valve, mo opening 
upwards, at the bottom of the cylinder i this rata* 
covers the opening of »tubs fixed in tfle bottom ofthe 
cylinder, and reaching to the well or reservoir from 
which the water has to be raised. Supposing tbepts- 
ton to be at the bottom, there can be very little sir 
between it and the valvn of the oylinder: for as the , 
piston was pushed down, tbs valve in it would allow tha 
air to escape. On rawing the piston again, the pressor* 
of the air causes the valve to remain doted) hstwo n 
vacuum is formed within tho cylinder when the piston 
is raised to the top. By this means tha nrossnroontha 
valve in the cylinder is very much Ins than that of tho 
external atmosphere on the surfoos of tho water in tbo 
reservoir; therefore tbo water will be pressed up the 
pnmp to a height not exceeding 32 or 39 feet. On tow¬ 
ering the piston again, the valve in the cylinder is 
closed, so that the water is prevented from returning; 
end the Btmo operation being repeated, the water awy 
bo raised in any quantity to any height not cxoeedfeg 
32 or 33 feet, the height of a column of water equal to 
tho pressure of the atmosphere. The lifting-pump, 
like the siielion-pump, has a piston ana two valves, 
both opening upwards j but tho valve in tho cylinder is 
pluuod in the body of itmand nt tho height whore the 
water ia intended to Hw delivered, instead of at foe 
bottom of the cylinder. The bottom of the pump is 

S laced a considerable way into the well, and, supposing 
ie piston to be at the bottom, as tha valve opens (to¬ 
wards, there is no obstruction to the water rising into* 
cylinder to tho height whioh it is in the well, rinse 
water always rises to its level. On raising the piston, 
the valve in it closes, and the water in the cylinder is 
lifted np; the valve in the cylinder then opens, and 
tho water passes through, and cannot return, as the 
valve opens outwards. By another stroke of tho piston 
tho process is repeated, and the water is raised from 
the well. Tn the case of tho lifting-pump, the bright 
is not limited to 32 or 33 feet. The foraing-gwup is 
unlike the two pumps jnst described. The piston has 
no valve, but there is a valve opening upwards at tbs 
bottom of the cylinder. Immediately above this valve, 
in the side of the cylinder, there is another valve open¬ 
ing outwards into a tube which is bent upward* to'tha 
height at whioh the water is to be delivered. On 
raising tbo piston, the valve in the bottom of the pump 
opens, and the water is pressed np into tbs cylinder, on 
the principle of the unction-pump. On pressing down 
the piston, the lower valve closes and the upper ewe 
opens, and the water is forced up the lube. When the 
piston is raised actio, the upper valve shuts, retaining 
the water, and the lower Talve opens. The same pro- 
con, is repeated, and the water is thrown out at every 
descent of tho piston; the discharge, therefore, is not 
constant. In this and other varieties of pomps so 
air-vessel is frequently fixed to the top of the eduction 
pipe, in order that the discharge of water may bs con* 
tinuons. This air-vessel consists of a box, to tho 
bottom of which there is a valve opening upwards. 
This valve cover* the top of the eduction pips, A tow 
is fastened to the top or the box, whioh resiefcs* Malta 1 
to the bottom; it rises ont of the box, and is tototobad 
with a stop-cork. When the water has been forced 
into the vessel by the notion of the-pump till it reach** 
the end of the tube, all communication is out off foam 
the externsl atmosphere, and every additional quantity 
of water forced into the vessel toads more and morale 
compress the air within it. Which, pressing on tb* son- 
face of the water.'forces it upwards through ths Mb* 
dn a continuous stream. Large air-vessels arc now em¬ 
ployed to blowing-engines. Tbs ordinary fiss-angtoo 
consist* of two force-pump* working into one co mm on 
air-vessel (Are Frai-Birom.) ThecAsto^wy nssd 
in the navy consists of a continuous chela, to wmeb-as* 
attached a eyrie* of pistons at buckets, for rriringtho 
water to a continual, stream. Chain pnmpsav* tried 
when a large quantity of water, la to b* iaM)’ael 
mast bp worked rapidly. Bumps of T*rh)n* other de¬ 
scriptions are now in us*, both in tb* navy and. the 
merchant service. Braids* the pomps vosetionedi there 
are several other descriptions ofmachtos* uned for 
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raising water f mob m Aroblmedesn ior«wi, scoops, 
bucket-wheels, Fenian wheels, flush-wheel*, rotary 
pomp*, Ac. Botsry or centrifugal ptunpi are tboae in 
whieb a rectilineal vertical motion ia given to the water 
to be railed, by means of a wheel rotating with great 
velooity in a dose dram, and receiving ita supply 
through the apertures in the aide of the dttun dose to 
the exit. (See Ascnxmnsair Bcmw.) 

Punnet*. (See Cucuasm.) 

Prjr, pan (Welsh pun, equal), ia a play upon words, 
the wit of which depends on n resemblance in sound 
between two worda of different signification, or the 
earns word used in different senses. Addison says 
(Spectator, No. HI) thst "the seeds of punning 
are in the raindB of all men, and though they may be 
' subdued by reason, reflection, and good sense, they 
t> will be apt to shoot up in tbo greatest genius, that is 
not broken and cultivated by the rules of urt." Aris¬ 
totle (Bhetorio) describes two or three kinds of puns, 
which he calls parsgrems, among the beauties of good 
writing, and produces instances of them out of some 
of the greatest authors in the Greek tongue. Cicero 
quotes abundance of sayings as pieces of wit, which 
are more puns. The ace, however, in which the pnn 
chiefly flourished was the reign of James I., when the 
neatest authors in their most serious works made 
frequent use of them. Tho sinner was punned into 
repentance, and in the theatre* tears were solicited and 
got at no higher price. “ Bps," says Leigh Hunt, 
“ are banished from good company at present, though 


Punic* 


printers Hanutii, about tha close of the 16th century, 
being the first to adopt it aystematicaliy. The prm* 
oipaf points used in English composition are tho 
comma (,), semicolon (;), colon (:), period (.), note 
of interrogation (P), note of exolamstion or admira¬ 
tion (!), dash (—1, and pnrenthesia (). Of these, tho 
first four are marks of punctuation, striotly so oslled, 
regulating the length and character of the pauses to 
be made in Tending; the others are cbiefiy rhetorical 
or syntactical aids, regulating the modulation of tho 
voice. The comma marks the smallest division of a 
sentence, separating nouns from nouns, verbs from 
verbs, and such other parts as are not necessarily 
joined together. The pause here is very short, and it 
may be remarked that sometimes tho construction 
requires a comma where no pause is necessary in tha 
reading, and vice vend; as, " He was a man patient, 
sober, honest, and industrious," where, in reading, tho 
pause ought to bo after " man,” but where the Con¬ 
struction requires that there be no comma. The semi¬ 
colon is used when a longer pause is required than at 
a comma, the disjoined parts being less cloeely con¬ 
nected ; while with tbo colon the pause is still greater, 
being used when a member of a sentence is complete 
in itself, but is followed by some additional remark or 
illustration of the object. A period, or full stop, is 
placed at the end '' a sentence, to close np the sense 
mid construction, and to release the voice. It is also 
used after every abbreviated word, after headings. 


"are banished from good oodl^any at present, though titles of books, &c., and generally after Roman nu- 
lcings once eneooraged, and Csosar and Bacon recorded mentis. The note of interrogation, aa its name implies. 


thousand Cicero and Shakespeare seem to have thought 
them part of tho common property of good spirits. 
They are tiresome when engrossing, and execrable if 
bad; at least, if not very and elaborately bad, and 
of malice prepense. But u pun may contain wit of the 
first water." Tho power of Hood in this way was very 
•remarkable; as— 


“They went and told the sexton. 

Ana the sexton tolled tbo bell." 

o*— 

“HI* head was turned, and so he chewed 
lli* pigtail till ho died." 

Thecourt fool's pnn upon Arabbiahop Laud was a good 
one, “Great praise to God, and little land to the 
devil." “What ia (m)ejeit(y},’’asked someone, "when 
deprived of it* externals, but a jeet t" 

PtmoH, or FUNCnitrxLio, punch, is tho name of 
the priuoipal character in a well-known puppet-show, 
which is exhibited about the streets. The name is 
supposed to be a corruption of Polieinella or Ful- 
ciarila, whole usually the leading character in Neapo¬ 
litan puppet-shows. According to Galiani, the name 
ia a corruption of Fuccio d'Aniello, a vintager, 
characterized by a very large noso and grotesque 
appearance, and remarkable for his wit ana drollery. 
He subsequently went on the stage, and became ex¬ 
tremely popular, and was personated all over the 
eonntry. On bring transported into Britain, the name 
became Punchinello, ana for shortness Punch. The 
puppet-show of “Punch and Judy" embodies a 
domestic tragedy, treated in a broadly farcical man¬ 
ner. Punch himself is represented as a short obese 
personage, with an enormous hump on his back, a 
wide mouth, long ohin, and hooked nose; and his 
wifi* Judy is in most respeata hi* counterpart, while 
bit dog Toby » an important character iu the per¬ 
formance. 

Fncnzner, pnnV-ttMti'-tkim (Lat. penctu, a 
point), in Gram., is the art of pointing, or of dividing 
written or printed composition into sentences and parts 
of a sentence, tot the purpose of indicating by pauses 
the closer or more remote connection of tho several 
pttia. punctuation ia not, as some assert, a modem 
MS but pss, in some measure at least, known andprae- 
nesfi by tha aooienta. There is reason to believe that 
aosanystem of punctuation was known to the Greeks in 

orttaMOMdfieri**** 1 khiqtranslation 

of stent, which he caUea commafe and cola. The in¬ 
vention of the modern system of punctuation baa bean 
attributed to Aristophanes^ n grammarian of Alexon- 
bat it aid not come into general use until after 
the invention of printing, the celebrated Venetian 
lhl* 


is placed at the end of every question; and in Spanish . 
it is also put in an inverted form at the beginning of a 
question. The note of exclamation or admiration is 
placed at tho eud of such words or clauses as express 
uny strong passion or emotion of the mind. The dash 
is used where the sentence breaks olT abruptly and 
the subject is changed, or where the sense is suspended 
ami is continued after a abort interruption. The 
parenthesis incloses a word or phraee introduced into 
tho body of a sentence, with which it has no gram¬ 
matics 1 connection. Other marks in frequent use, and 
generally treated under the head ofpunctuation,though 
not strictly included in it, are the apostrophe ('), used 
to indicate the omission of a letter or letters, and also 
ss a sign of the possessiveoase; the hyphen (-), placed 
between the constituent parts of a compound word, 
and at the end of a line where a word is divided; marks 
of quotation (" **), placed at the beginning and cud 
of extracted passages of speeches, Ac.; brackets or 
crotchets [ 1, generally inolosingan explanatory phrase 
or paseago inserted by one writer in a quotation tram 
another; and the various marks of roferenee, as 
asterisk or star (•), dagger (t), double dagger (t), 
section ($|, parallel (|I), and paragraph (f), or figure* 
or letters smaller than those of the text, pointing to 
notes correspondingly marked at the foot or margin of 
the page, or at the end of the book. 

Ptrnstt, or Pxwdit, paa'-rfif, p&n'-dit (Pen. pa ad, 
learning), in Himlostan, is a Brahmin who consecrates 
his life to the study of religion and scieube, and ia a 
title nearly equivalent to our doctor. 

Puxici, pn'-nc-lnl, in Bot., tha Pomegranate, a gen. 
of the nat. ord. Myrtacta, or, according to some 
botanists, the type of a 
distinct nat. ord. named A A 

Qranater. P.Oranatnm, M, A K ■ 

the pomegranate, is the St Jb ' 

rimmon of the Bible; it is H. SHf 
repeatedlv mentioned in Hb 

the sacred writings. The rm . 

leaves, the flowers, and Ww Fieri 

the fruit were all used by 
the ancients for their at- 1 / 

tringent properties, and Yi / am 

the juice of tne fruit also >#4 | 

inthe preparation of cool- f 

ing acidulous drinks* Tho B, ; 
ruid of the fruit and tho f ’ 

bark of the root are oom* Vb I V 
monly used as medicinal ^ m 
agents in this country. ^ * 

They ora chiefly am- yoxsatanm 

nloted for their astrin¬ 
gent properties, which are due to the presence of 
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tannic ud gallio acids. The bark of the fresh root 
also contain! a peculiar aorid principle called punieiue , 
Tbe fruit ia the only example of the kind, called by 
botanist! the balautfa («*« this word). 

PcffianstEirr, pwa'-uk-wsaf (Let. punire, to pnniah), 
in Lew, is tbe penalty due for an offence. Tbe original 
idea of punishment was the infliction of pain on tho 
offender, corresponding to the amount of pain or suf¬ 
fering which he had inflicted upon others, in conse- 
qnence of his offence. Hence arose the lex (aliouie, or 
retaliatory principle of punishment, which demanded 
an aye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth, &c. AVith the 
spread of Christianity it came to be seen that tho in¬ 
fliction of pain as satisfaction for an offence was a »iu- 
dictivs proceeding, contrary to tho spirit of Christianity, 
and that the proper end of punishment is not to avenge 
the past, but to prevent future offences. All punish¬ 
ment is an evil, and a penal ayatem ought to aim ut 
economizing pain by diffusing tho largest amount of 
salutury terror at tho smallest expense of actual punish¬ 
ment. A punishment ought, as fur as possible, to he 
certain, and, as far as tbe different conditions mnl cir¬ 
cumstances of individuals will permit, to he equal. In 
this country, the laws tor tho punishment of oflenees 
have of late years boon placed upon a much more satis¬ 
factory footing than formerly; u characteristic feature 
of it being the great efforts that are made for the 
reformation of tho criminal. (See Poison, Capital 
Fl'KISOMEKT.) 

Punkah, pr m'-lah (Indian), a name given in India 
to feather fans of various sizes. The puuknli which is 
considered of the greatest importance is one of large 
•iso, suspended by silken cords from the ceiling, mid 
used for cooling tne atmosphere in rooms. When the 
apartment is occupied by company, and more especially 
during meal-times, the punkah is kept swinging over¬ 
head by a servant in tin adjoining room, who pulls a 
series of regulating cords. 

Pupa. ( See Iksuct-Tuawsfobmaitoks.) 

Pupil. (See Eye.) 

Puppets, Puppst-Shows, pup'-pete (Fr. peupte).— 
The term puppet signifies a amull image in the human 
form, moved by wires or otherwise, in a mock drama. 
Amongst the French, tbe commonest kind of puppets 
uro called marionette* .- these are mated by wires or 
threads upon a stage. In the ordinary performances 
of Punch and Judy, however, tho exhibitor puts his 
Angers in tbe figures. Among the aliment Greeks, pup¬ 
pet-shows were common, enu from them they passed to 
the Homans. Mention is made of their cxltioilioit by 
Xenophon, Aristotle, Gellius, Horace,and others. Since 
that period, at different times, puppet-shows liuui 
passed through various degrees of perfection. At 
Paris, there was a great puppet-opera in 107-1, which 
was very popular for a time. Puppet-shows of con¬ 
siderable size are still performed in several of the large 
cities of Italy. There are also some very excellent 
puppet-shows in Germany; but they are mostly itine¬ 
rary, and not so much patronised as in Italy. A few 
yean ago, a marionette theatre was started in London, 
which had only a short-lived success. Tbe only puppet- 
show which is popular in this country is the old-esta¬ 
blished performance of Punch and Judy. 


Putty 


was held by tbe Jews, pagans, nod Mohammedans | 
and there is no doubt ihst in the dtys of the Maccabees, 
the Jews believed that sin might be expiated Iff sacri¬ 
fice, after the death of the sinner. No mention of pur¬ 
gatory occurs in the Christian church before the time 
of Augustine, who, in some of hie works, speak* of it 
in a doubtful sort of a way, as a thing that ** may b* 
possibly found so, and possibly never." The doctrine 
is ssid to havo been first inculcated es a matter of ba* 
lief by Gregory the Great, in the end of the 0th cen. 
tury. The Greek church, like somo of the eastern sects, 
prays for the doad, but does not believe in purgatory ; 
and when efforts were mode to effeot a reooneiliatiOn 
between tho two parties iiitholfth aeutury, theQtesks 
demanded an explanation of what purgatory was, and 
the subject was fully discussed at some of the council* 
of the period, particularly that of Florence, 1439, 
Protestants reject tho doctrine of purgatory as being 
derogatory to tho doctrine of Christ’s having mode I 
complete satisfaction l'or sin. 

i’li kitans. (See DtSSE.VTKUS.) 

Vum-mit, pur'-pure (Fr.), in Her., is the term 
used to express the colour purple. It is said to be 
derived from a shell fish called purpura, which gave 
materials for that colour. In engravings, it is ex¬ 
pressed by diagonal lines drawn athwart front the 
minuter chief to the dexter base point. 

Priisi'b, pur'-tter, a titlc-priginally given in the navy 
to the par master of a sfflp. The word now signifies 
un officer who has charge of the provisiims of a ship 
of war, and attends to their preservation and distribu¬ 
tion among tbe officers aud crew, 
i Puhm-ivant ok Absih, pur-iwe'-viint (Fr. pourtui - 
rant), in ller., those officers who ere the lowest in 
I degree in the corporation of kings heralds and pnr- 
suuautsof arms. As their name implies, they were 
followers, marshals, or messengers, attendant upon 
the heralds. Formerly pursuivants were created by tho 
nobility with great ceremony. Tbe appointment of 
heralds and pursuivants by the nobility has long been 
discontinued, and there are now only lour pursuivants 


death, where fhe tools of thoss that die m communion 
with the Cburoh, and penitent, expiate certain offences 
which do not merit eternal condemnation. The Church 
does not profess to tench what is the nature or duration 
of the punishment of purgatory, nor that it is situated 
in any particular place; out tbo believes that indul¬ 
gences, masses, end the prayers of friends on earth. 


of purestory upon the proposition that every sin, how- 
ever slight, as it ia on offence against God. is deserving 
of punishment from him, and will be punished hereafter 
If not cancelled by repentance here. Few, they say, 
depart this life so pare a* to be totally exempt from 
every kind of debt due to God's lattice, and at snob 
amou sins do not deserve eternal punishment, there 


mnaa tins do not deserve eternal punishment, there 
mast be some third place for their expiation; since only 
the clean and tha pare eats be admitted into heaven. 
Broughton ho* endeavoured to prove that this notion 


Ulue Mantle, so called by Edward III., in honour of 
tiie French coat, which he assumed, being blue. 
Rouge Dragon, so styled from the red dragon, one of 
the supporters of tho royal arms of .Km* Henry VII., 
who created this pursuivant. PortculU*, also insti¬ 
tuted by Henry VII, and so named from a hedge worn 
by him. The duties of pursuivants are similar to 
those of heralds; they assist stall public processions 
or ceremonies, such as royal marriages, funerals, Ac., 
snd have certain fees i jt attendance on such occasions. 
They also receive fees upon creations of peers, baronets, 
ami knights. 

PuTBEfAcnoK, pu-tre-fui'-thun (Fr., front Lot. pu- 
trefaetio), a process in nature, or species of sponta¬ 
neous fermentation, by means of which animal end 
vegetable substance* arc decomposed and reduced 
either to their original separate elements, or to much 
more simple’compounds. When nitrogenous organic 
bodies are exposed to air aud moisture at a moderate 
temperature, they begin to combine with oxygen, and 
are said to undergo decay. Ail organic bodies, wbah 
life ciMses, begin to putrefy with more or less rapidity, 
according ss they contain more or lees nitrogen. Tbi* 
putrefaction of animal aubstance* i* usually attended 
by more foetid and uoxioua exhalations than those 
arising from vegetable products, owing principally to 
tbe excess of nitrogen in tbe former, In moat cases 
of animal putrefaction, the formation of ammonia, or 
of ammomacal compounds, is a characteristic feature t 
while other combinations of hydrogen are also formed, 
particularly carburetted Hydrogen, together with 
several other complicated and often ufacnona vapour* 
or gases, containing sulphur and phosphorus. Br 
means of chlorine, however, these putrefactive effluvia 
are easily decomposed or rendered harmless. The 
process of pntrelaotion eon be eonoteraeted by tha 
abstraction of the air and water, at humidity, or. Iff 
means of cold, salt, sugar, spices, Ice. 


used by glaziers lor fat 
frames and by carpenters 




others tot filling up 
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hole* in their work. It ia composed of whiting end 
linseed-oil. The whiting is dried, pounded, end sifted, 
end stirred into a tub containing the oil. When the 
mixture bps acquired suffioient consistency, the mass 
ia taken out, placed on a board, and worked by band, 
more whiting taring added from time to time. Lastly, 
it is beaten with a mallet to make it smooth and 
uniform. It becomes hard and durable by exposure to 
the atmosphere. 

Ptjmr-PowDBB, in Menuf.—This substance is ignited 
melostancio acid, or binoxide of tin. It is much em¬ 
ployed for polishing gloss and. metnls, and for giving 
whiteness to enamels. It is made by treating metallic 
tin with nitric acid, by which the metal is converted 
into a white crystalline mass, insoluble in water. By 
ignition it beeomes anhydrous and of a pale buff- 
colour, and fells to a fine powder. 

Prniifro, pir'-il-miil (fir. pur ami*), in Oeom., is a 
solid standing upon a triangular, a square, or a poly¬ 
gonal base, and terminating in a point at the vertex; 
or it is a solid, having any plane llgiire’for its base, 
and triangles for its sides, all terminating in one com¬ 
mon point or vertex. When the base of a pyramid is 
a regular figure, the solid is called a regular pyramid, 
which then takes particular names according to the 
number of its aides, similarly to a prism; as tnungulur, 
square, hexagonal, Ac. The solid is also called a right 
pyramid when a perpendicular from its vertex falls'on 
the centre of the base, and an oblique pyramid when 
the perpendicular does not fall in the centre. 

Pybajud, in Arab., a term applied to elevated 
mounds of stone or brickwork, corresponding in form 
to the geometrical definition of the solid. The most 
remarkable structures of this kind are the colossal 
pyramids erected by tbo anoient Egyptians in the plain 
or Giseh. In the opinion of Herodotus, the pyramidal 
form woe looked upon by tbo Egyptian people as em¬ 
blematical of human life. The beginning wart signified 
by the broad base, and its termination by the point, or 
the end of our earthly existence. Tbo exact derivation 
of the name is hid in considerable obscurity. Some 
derive the word from puro* (wheat, gram), believing 
that it originally signified granaries such as those built 
by Joseph; others supposo that it comes from pur 
(fire), liecause the shape of the pvrnmid ia like an 
asaending Home. It seems probable that the name 
is derived from an oid Egyptian word. Pyramids are 
to be found among the Egyptians, Babylonians, 
Indians, and Mexicans. Tho Egyptian pyramids arc 
sloped or symmetrical mounds placed over the graves 
or tepulohras of tho monarehs and other great person¬ 
ages of the earliest Egyptian dynasties. After the 
twelve dynasties, the use of pyramids was discontinued. 
The pyramids are situated in tho vast plain or ceme¬ 
tery lying between Dagshoor, and extending by Sak* 
hare and Memphis, almost to fit) 0 N. lat.: they are 
supposed to be sixty-nine in number altogether. As 
ben ire stated, the most remarkable of these are the 

B Timid* of Oiaeh. The largest of them is said by 
erodotue to have been built by Cheops. He also 
states that another pyramid dose by covers the remains 
of Oyphreoos, hie brother. According to that ancient 
writer, 100,000men laboured, without interruption, for 
twenty yeurs in budding this enormous mound. About 
1778, when Savary, the French traveller, visited Egypt, 
be inspected the pyramids, having obtained a guard 
from the governor of the dietriat to defend him against 
the Arana. On reaohing the groat pyramid, the 
traveller* laid aside part of their clothes, and each 
taking in his hand a torch, begun the dement. Alter 
descending a long passage, winch at length became so 
narrow that they were obliged to creep on their bands 
and knees, they were obliged to ascend in a similar 
way. Upon traversing this second passage, they came 
upon a ranch more spacious apartment, lined with gran- 
it*, at the end of wnioh Senary saw an empty marble 
sarcophagus without a lid; while on the floor were scat¬ 
tered fragments of earthen vessels. Alter exploring 
another smaller chamber beneath, they emerged ana 
ascended the pyramid on the exterior. They counted 
about 200 stone steps, varying from two to four feet in 
height, and from the summit had a most extensive 
•w. The form of this large pyramid does not admit 
ft veryexMt measurement. According to Herodotus, 
AM 800 foot high, and the length of its base on each 
14 » 1 


side was the seme. Strabo makes it 625; Diodorus, 
600. Modem measurements make its extreme height 
only 460 feet. There is no doubt that the pyramid nee 
decreased considerably in eixe by the continual spolia¬ 
tion of the sides in order to build the oity of Cairo. 
According to Herodotus, who is confirmed by Diodorus 
and Fliny, the two large pyramids were originally 
covered with white marfale, a statement which is con¬ 
firmed by present appearances. Napoleon Bonaparte 
caused the great pyramid at Giseh to be examined by 
3(H) men, among whom wns Denon, the celebrated 
French traveller. He narrates that the visitors, having 
landed, ascended a small elevation of rubbish ana 
sand, which led to the entrance of the pyramid. Ac¬ 
cording to Denon’a calculation, this opening wee about 
sixty feet from the ground, and concealed by a stone 
wall, Ivhich formed the third and innermost of the 
walls surrounding the pyramid. On either side of the 
entrance were placed largo atones, horizontally, and 
above those others of enormous sue, so placed as to 
make thoir fall or removal a matter of great difficulty. 
At this point tho first entrance began, which led to 
tho centra and ground floor of the building. With 
great difficulty, and only by cutting their way 'by 
steps, they sure ded in ascending to a landing-place 
iu which was a ip well, forming tho entrance to a 
horizontal passage leading to an apartment called tho 
queen's chamber. From the above landing-place, an 
opening led in a perpendicular direction to the prin¬ 
cipal passage. Tins gallery ended in a second room, 
where the third and last partition was found. This 
apartment is built with greater care than the quoen’s 
chamber. Lastly, they came to the king’s chamber, 
which contained a sarcophagus. Since that time this 
pyramid has been examined ny various other travellers. 
The pyramid of Cyphrenes, the next in size to that of 
Cheops, was first opened and visited by Belxoni, in 
18IB. It closely resembled the larger structnre in its 
nassnges, chambers, Ac. In a third pyramid, built by 
Menbare, the third king of the fourth dynasty, the 
entrance was discovered by Colonel Howard Vyse, in 
1837. The sarcophagus found in the sepulchral cham¬ 
ber waa removed by Colonel Vyse, but lost at sea off 
Carthagena. It is generally agreed that the pyramids 
of the (Jiscb group aro all of the age of the fourth 
dynasty, that is, older than 2000 b.c. All the Egyptian 
pyramids are constructed in a uniform manner. A 
rectangular sepulchral chamber was first hollowed in 
the rock, with a passage sufficiently large to admit 
the sarcophagus, communicating with the surface. A 
cubical courso of masonry was erected over this, 
whioh served os a nucleus for the pyramid. If the king 
died daring the year, the masonry was covered with a 
polished casing in the shape of a small pyramid; if the 
king survived a year, another coarse or masonry was 
added to the height of the nuoleus, and the length of the 
hasniuereased by courses of stoncson each side. As long 
as the king lived, additions on the same plan were 
mode every year. When the king died, this ceased; 
the odiflee was cased by filling up the ingles of the 
masonry with smaller stones, placing oblong blocks one 
upon the other, so as to make a series of steps from the 
base to the top. A smooth surface waa then given to 
each side of the pyramid, rendering it a perfect 
triangle, while, owing to each stone overlapping tbn 
other, no vertical joint was left. Among the prineipal 
groups of pyramids besides those of Giseh, are others 
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Prso, pi'-ro (Or. pur, fere).—In Oban.,tk» word mnv 
prefixed to any substance signifies that it* oompontm 
bm bora ottered by the application of heat; thtu 
we boro pyrogallio, pyrophusphorio, pyromwnq, end 
an infinite number of other acid* produced from the 
original acids by submitting them to the action of an 
elevated temperature. 

Praoauuc acid , pi-ro-gtW-it, in Chem. and in 
Phot.—This important acid la formed from gallic acid 
by the eotion of heat. Gallic acid, or any vegetable 
extract containing it, is placed in a shallow iron dm, 
and oovered with a cap oi bibulous paper, over which 
a cover of writing-paper is fixed. Heat U applied to 
the vessel containing the gallic aoid, care being taken 
not to exceed a temperature of 420° Fahr. The pyro- 
gsllic aoid snbliraec, passing through the bibulous paper 
cap, and condensing on the outside, being prevented 
front passing away by the writing-paper cover. I*yro- 
galhe acid has hut feebly acid properties,—in tact, 
ft is supposed by some chemists to be a neutral body. 
It forms, when sublimed, brilliant plates, which ure 
freely soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. The solu¬ 
tion lias'a bitter taste, but does not redden litmus- 
paper. The solution speedily becomes brown from 
absorbing oxygen from the air, a property so much 
increased by (he addition of free alkali, that a mixture 
of pyrogalhc acid and i-austie potash is used for eu- 
diametrical purposes. The principal use of pymgslhe 
aoid is in photography, as a developing ngonfc in the 
collodion process. 

pTaOLACit.u, pi-re-foi’-sr-r, in Hot., the Wintcr- 
green fsm., a uat. ord. of Dieotgtedonc*, sub-class 
Carol ti flora. Herbs or under-shrubs, willi naked or 
leafy stems. heaves simple, evergreen. Sepals fi, 
more or less distinct, persistent, inferior. Corolla 
hypogyhous, with 4—5 petals, scarcely united at their 
base. Stamons twice as numerous as the petals, hypo- 
gynoua; anthers 2-cclled, with porous dehiscence. 
Ovary superior, 4—G oelied. Fruit capsular, dehiscent; 
placentas oxile. Seeds numerous, with a loose testa; 
embryo minute, at the base of fleshy albumen. There 
are five genera, which comprise 20 species, natives of 
North America, Europe, and the northern ports of 
Asia. They are chiefly remarkable for their tonic, 
astringent, and diuretic properties. The Chiaaphila 
umbellattr, winter-green, or pipaiasews, is an important 
plant of this order. It has the characteristio proper¬ 
ties of the whole family; the fresh leaves are acrid, 
and when applied to the shin, act as a rubefacient, 

Ptbopighbocs Acid, tn-ro-lig'~n»-ut (Gr. pur, lire; 
Xat. wood), in Chem., a name formerly given 

to acetic acid, produced by the dry distillation of 
wood. 

Pxaouoirxous Brass, in Chem., a name sometimes 
used for methylie ether, C s H,0. 

Pxsomstsb, pi-nm'-e-ter (Or. pur, fire; matron, a 
measure), an instrument for the measurement of tern- 
, peretarea above those which can be estimated by means 
of the merenrial thermometer. As mercury boilwat 
660°, it is incapable of measuring beat above that point. 
In most common processes, many temperatures are 
greatly above this point; as, for example, the heat of 
an ordinary fire and the melting-points of gold and 
silver. Mr. Wedgwood was the inventor oi the first 
pyrometer. It consisted of small cylinder* of Corn¬ 
wall clay, moulded into fixed sixes and baked at a low 
red heat. The site of these pieces was each as just to 
admit them between two square brass rods, fixed on a 
brass plate, 34 inches lone, half an inch asunder at one 
end, and ‘3 of an inch at the other. The brass rods were 
divided into inches and tenths, making altogether 240 
divisions or degrees. On exposiog to heat pieces of 
day baked in Wedgwood's maimer, they contract, and 
the degree of contraction was believed to be propor¬ 
tional to the temperature. The amount of contraction 
on exposure to heat wsa measured on the brass rods, 
aad this indicated the temperature. Thus, if exposed 
to tbs heat at wbieh silver melts, it eonttoeted and 
advanced between the brass rods to 22°, or 2'2 inches; 
if to the melting-point of gold, 32°; and soon. Wsdg- 
vrood'a pyrometer hoc, however, been lose in disuse, m 
it was found that the small cylinders of clay, when ex¬ 
posed for a length cf tone to a low heat, contracted as 
mneheelf they had beat exposed for a short time to 
a very high hedt. Gueston de Mornau, in 1803, pre- 
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tented to toe French Institute a pyrometer of ptslina* 
which measured high temperature* by too expansion 
of the metal; and in 1811 an improvement of thiain¬ 
strument was brought forward by Professor ponied* of 
Xing's College, London. It consisted of a small bar 
of platina placed in atube of blaokioad of earthenware. 
The difference of the expansion between the platina 
bar and ths tube is inaioated on a circular soalo. 
In ibis pyrometer, ono degree of Darnell is equal to 
seven degrees of Fahrenheit. 

Pruosts. (Sor Hbahtbubw.) 

P vhotbchs v,pi-ro-/ey-«« (Gr. pur, fire; Mm, art). 
In its proper sense, this term signifies the science which 
teaches the management and application of fire. In 
its more popular sense, however, the word ohieflv refers 
to tbo art of making fireworks. The principal ingre¬ 
dients used are purified saltpetre, sulphur, and charcoal. 
Gunpowder is also used in the composition of fireworks: 
for this purpose it is first ground, or, as it is technically 
termed, mnaled. In different fireworks, tho proportion* 
of the materials differ very much, and great oaro and 
precaution arc necessary in mixing and working them 
into a proper state for use. Camphor, alcohol, anti- 
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silier rain is required, brass-dust, steel-dust, sawdust, 
i Ac., are used. Alcci-fllings and oast-irun borings eon- 
I turn carbon aud give a brilliant Are with wavy radiations, 

! Oopper-lilinga give a greenish tint.; sine a Una blue; 
sulphide id antimony a greenish-blue, with muon 
smoke; amlier affords a yellow fire, with colophony 
and common salt -, but tho last must be very dry. All 
the salts of copper tinge the flams green; those of 
strontian, red; those of baryta, a peculiar green. Ly¬ 
copodium burns with a magnificent rose-coloured flams; 
it is principally used in theatres to represent lightning. 
All fireworks are divided into three dosses,— those 
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molting trheoh ; those which are shot up into the air, 
ns fhy-rockrtt and Homan ravd/et; and lastly, those 
which art upon or under water. 

I'vhoxv t.i s,pi-rak'-ae-lw (Gr, pur,lire; xuton, wood), 
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number of equivalents of hydrogen are abstracted, 
and their place supplied by an equal number of equiva¬ 
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becomes In undergoing this change, the 

fibre is increased in nfight. 82 per cent., and acquires 
new properties. Pyroxylin is specially characterised by 
its pxploaibility and solubility in a mixture or ether aud 
alcohol. The former property has caused it to be used 
in blasting operations, under tho name of gun-cotton; 
the latter has rendered it one of the most important 


the latter has rendered it one of the most important 
materials used by the photographer. Dissolved in a 
mixture of ether and alcohol, and mixed with a certain 
proportion of some soluble iodide, it forms ordinsxy pho¬ 
tographic collodion. The preparation of this important 
material requires attention to so many minute details, 
which could not be given here, that tha reader w 
referred to llardwich's ** Photographic Manipulation*' 
for a lull account of tho precautions to be used. Col¬ 
lodion is also used in surgery to form an artificial skht 
to excoriated surfaces. For this purpose the following: 
process may be employed s—Take of faming nitric sold 
and sulphuric acid of each four fluidounoes. Thoroughly 
saturate half an ounce of clean carded cotton in the 
mixed acids, having first allowed them to become eooh 
Macerate for twelve hours, and then wash ths wktoo- 
in a stream of running water. This quantity ofBy way- 
tin should bs dissolved in three pasts- of ether, to 
which about two ounces of alcohol have been added. 
If the film formed it too contractile, a fow drops or 
castor-oil should be added. ■<’ 


varieties produce toe different lands of apples, (dr* 
Ami.) F- communit sod it* varieties produce toe 
different kind* of peats. The Reman ouMvaad- 
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thirty-six varieties of pears, and at the present time 
there are man; hundreds. The Jargonelles, Bergamots, 
Chaumontellea, and other choice sorts, are delicious 
dessert-fruits. The wood of the pear-tree is often 
used ioltrhd of boxwood for the coarser wood-engrav¬ 
ings. J*. Auo/q>aria is the moantsiD-ssli. or rowan- 
tree t P- Aria is the hcsm-tree, the timber of which 
is used for sxletrees and other purposes; P. dimettiea 
is the servioo-tree, and P. torminalit the wild servioe- 
tree. 

PmunaonuxB. (Set Gberk Philosopht.) 


Q- 

Q leu, ie the 17th letter and 13th consonant of our 
j alphabet. It corresponds with the Hebrew and 
Phoenician koph, but it Jins no place in the Greek, old 
Latin, or Haxon alphabets. In old Latin, the words 
that are now spelled witli a gu bad «(; ns r afithe fur 
quoiidit. Q is novor sounded alone, but in conjunction 
with u, and moat grammarians are disponed to regard 
it as a superfluous letter, whoso plnec could bn supplied 
by k. The letters with which it interchanges are c and 
k. A* a numeral, it stands for 600, or, with a dash 
over it, for 600,00o. 

Qpadrakt, ktcod'-riint (Lat. quadrant, a quarter of, . _ . 

a circle), an astronomical instrument used fur measur- reptiles were called oviparous quadrupeds, to distin- 
ing an arc of a great circle of the heavens, in order to guish them from tlie hairy, warm-blooded, viviparoua 
determine the altitude of a celestial body. As its j four-footed mammals. As, however, animals of both 
name indicates, it consists of an arc of ninety degrees, j these classes, although agreeing in having four legs, 
which are subdivided into smaller divisions. The j differ essentially in many other respects, the term 
quadrant is provided with glasses, attached to a straight [ quadruped is no longer scientifically employed to die* 
rod, through which the heavenly body is to lie ob-, tiugnish any particular group of animals. 
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him, both in structure, aspect, and gait; whilst others 
are very slightly removed from the ordinary mam* 
malia. There is, morever, great variety in their food 
and habite of life. The larger proportion, are gre¬ 
garious, but some live solitary and other* in pairs. 
Some species dwell on the ground, others inhabit rocky 
heights, while others livealfogether among the branches 
of trees. With regard to the order of quad rum ana. 
Cuvier remarks that independently of the anatomical 
details which distinguish them from man, they differ 
from him in the very striking character arising front 
their bind feet having free thumbs, which are oppos¬ 
able to the other fingers, whilst those fingers are long 
and flexible like those of tile band. Consequently, 
they climb trees with facility; bat they do not hold 
themselves or walk erect except with difficulty; their 
font in sueh oases not resting on the sole, but on its 
external edge, and their narrow pelvis not favouring 
equilibrium in that quarter. The whole of the qund- 
rumnna are divided into three families or tribe*; 
namely,—1. Simiadte, or monkeys of the Old World i 
2. Cebida, or monkeys of the New World; 8. Xenia. 
r idee, nr the Lcmnr tribe. (See Apk, lit HOOK, pant* 
FANZKK, GORXLT a, OUBAKO-OVTAHO, Ac.) 

Quadbit f>Bxn ’■leod'-ru-pedt (Lat. guatuor, quadra, 
four; pet, a fo< i, a name formerly given in Nat. liist. 
to all vertebra' <• land animals haring lour extremities 
fitted for progressive motion on the eArth. The scaly 


served, and the position of which in the graduated arc 
determines tho altitude of the body. As an astrono. 
mical instrument, the quadrant has been so completely 
superseded of late years by the entire circle, that it 
would lie unnecessary in this place to describe par¬ 
ticularly either its construction or adjustments. (See 
also Bbxtakt.) 

Quadbakt, in Geom. (See Cibclk.} 

Quadrature of tub Circle, kteod '- rd-ture (Lat. 
quadrat ura , squaring), a speculative problem of great 
celebrity in the annals of mathematical science. As 
the whole area of a circle is equal to the rectangle con¬ 
tained by the radius and a straight line equal to half 
the oireumforenoe, the quadrature could be obtained 
if the length of the circumference were assigned. In 
attempting to square the circle, therefore, the par¬ 
ticular objeot aimed at, is the determination of the 
ratio of the circumference to the diameter. From the 
earliest periods, this problem attracted the attention 
of philosophers, and at the present day, even, there 
ore persons who spend their time and their energies 
in attempting to overcome the difficulty. The truth is, 
that such persona do not comprehend the difficulty of 
the suhjeot. Archimedes, in hi* hook on the Mensura¬ 
tion of the Circle, is the first of the ancients who made 
my approach even to a practical determination of 
tho question. By inscribing and circumscribing n 
polygon Of flfi aides in and about a circle, he shows that 
the excess of the circumference over three times tho 
diameter must bo lees than 10'70 parts, and greater 
than 10'71 parts. This statement 1* correct, and pretty 
accurate; for, aeoording to his calculation, a circle of 
4,070 feet diameter would hare a circumference lying 
■ between 15,010 fret and 15,620 feet; the truth being, 
, that Such a circle would have a circumference of 
. 15.018* feet vary nearly. Among the Hindoo* the cal- 
< oulation was tuad* muob more correctly than by 
> Archimedes. 

Quads omasa, kwod+v’-ni-nd (Lat. quadra, qua- 
* feet*, (bur; mantis, * hand), the name of an order of 
mammalia, oeuprehending those in which the four 
extremities are each terminated by a hand; as the 
ape, baboon, Ac. The term four-handed does not, 
however, apply correctly to *H the animals thus called. 
In the monkeys of the western hemisphere, the thumb 
in the hands or front extremities is wholly, or in part, 
Wanting. Amongst «U t he species of the qnadrtnnana, 
•here are strongly-marked differences as to the degree 
In which they resemble man In their general confor- 
timtion. In tome, there i* a strong rosemblsccs to 
Hit 


QuaOOa, kwde'-gii (Kquui Quaitfa). —This animat, 
which is an inhabitant of the southern parts of Africa, 
nnd bears a groat resemblance to the zebra, belongs 
to one of the six distinct, though nearly allied, sueoies 
which constitute the genus Solidungula, or Horse 
tnho. It is less than the xebra, with the hinder parts 
higher and the ears shorter. It measures about fonr 
feet in height at the withcra. The head, neck, mane, 
and shoulders are deep blackish-brown, striped with 
greyish-white lines; tho other parts being of a clearer 
brown, paler beneath, and almost white upon the 
belly. A black line runs along the spine to the tail. 
It is a social animal, living in large troops on the 
karoos or flats of Southern Africa, and mquently 
pastures in company with the xebra; but no third or 
intermediate variety has sprung up between them. It 
is much more docile than the zebra, and is said to be 
sometime* used at the Cape of Good Hope as a beast 
of draught or burden. On its native plains, however, 
it is exceedingly fearless, contending with beasts of 
prey with much courage end frequent success. Its 
name Qiuigija is said to be derived from ite voles, 
which resembles the barking of a dog. 

Quail, kteaile (Ital. mtaglia).— The characteristic* 
of the common quail (Cutiiniir tm Igarit) are Beak 
strong, shorter than the head; upper mandible curved. 
Nostrils basal, lateral, half closed by en arched men* 
brane. Feet with four toes; those anterior connected 
by a membrane at far as the first articulation. Tail 
short, rounded, recumbent, almost hid by the tail- 
coverts. This bird has generally been considered as a 
summer visitor to England • but recent observation! 
bare led to the opinion, that although it is to a certain 
extent a migratory bird, many of the species remain in 
England and Ireland throughout the year. Quails 
arrive from Africa in large numbers on the islands of 
the Mediterranean and the Grecian archipelago about 
April, and thence spread over Southern Sowpe, 
migrating as for north aa Scandinavia and Russia. They 
arrive in Great Britain in May, and tedu more partial 
to the open country than to that which is inclosed. Ho 
individual of the gallinaceous order is so widely dis¬ 
tributed over the Old World ss the common quails it 
is abundant in North Africa, most part* of India, and, 
there is reason to believe, China; while the whole or 
the southern portions of Siberia, and every country in 
Europc.except those appro .<; cutting to the polar circle, 
are visited by it annually, or adopted for a permanent 
abode. In Beglaud, however, this bird is hot very 
abundant, and the supply the London market 
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tributed over the Old World ss the common quails it 
is abundant in North Africa, most part* of India, and, 
there is reason to believe, China; while the whole or 
the southern portions of Siberia, and every country in 
Europc.except those appro .<; cutting to the polar circle, 
are visited by it annually, or adopted for a permanent 
abode. In Beglaud, however, this bird is hot very 
abundant, and the supply the London market 
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i principally from Brass m. The males strive in 
Bngtena sod France before the females,-and, betray¬ 
ing theroselvei by their thrice-repeated whittle, are 
frequently lured within reach of the fowler by the 
imitation of the female's note on a quiii pipe. The flesh 
of the quail is delicate, and very little inferior to that 
of the landrail, and consequently it is in great request, 
as many as three thousand dosen baring been sold in 
London in n single season. Though very like n part¬ 
ridge, and resembling those birds also in several of 
their habits, quails do not pair, the males being poly¬ 
gamous. For a nest, the female torapea out a small 
cavity on the ground, usually amongst wheat, but 
sometimes in a piece of clover or grass, into which (lie 
eolleots a few bite of dry grass, straw, or clover- 
stslks. The eggs are of e yellowish or dull orange- 
coloured white, speckled or blotched with umber- 
brown, from six to twelve or fourteen in number, and 
one inch one line in length, by eleven lines in breadth. 
Upon these the female sits about three weeks; the 
young are able to follow her soon after they are 
excluded from the shell, and learn to feed on seeds, 
grain, insects, and green leaves. The quail is about 
seven inches in length, and the general colour of the 
upper part of the plumage is dark browu, mottled 
and streaked with lighter brown, which is also the 
colour of the upper part of the breast, whilst the 
lower part of tlie breast, the belly, and the under tail- 
coverts are yellowish white. This bird is historically 
interesting from the circumstance that there is the 
strongest ground for believing that it is the identical 
species which supplied -the Israelites with food in the 
wilderness. There are several other species of quail; 
euoh as the rock quail, of Deccan, used for quail-lights 
by the natives; and the Virginian or Maryland quail, 
which is a general inhabitant of North America, from 
the northern parts of Canada and Nova Scotia to the 
extremity of tba peninsula of Florida, the flesh of 
which is peouliarlr white, tender, and delicate, 
Qvaxbus, kwaik'-ei-M, or, as they stylo themselves, 
the “ Society of Friends," are a religions sect which 
originated in Knglond about the middle of the 17th 
century. Their founder was George Fox, a native 
of Drayton, in Leicestershire, born in 1021, and who 
early took to the reading and meditation of God's 
Holy Word. At the age of 22 ho believed that he 
had received a divine call to preach the gospel, and 
accordingly commenced his ministerial labours. The 
purity of his life and die earnestness of his preaching 
earned conviction to the hearts of multitudes, who 
embraced the doctrines which ho taught. He travelled 
muoh on foot, and from conscientious motives nut only 
refused to receive any compensation for preaching, but 
defrayed his own expenses. In a few yean meetings 
were settled in neatly all parts of the kingdom; aud 
notwithstanding the persecutions to which they were 
•objected, they continued to inorease, while the zeal, 
devotedness, and love towards each other manifested 
among them, excited the admiration even of their ene¬ 
mies. The principal subjects, on account of which 
they were persecuted, were their testimony against 
oaths; their objections to a paid and man-appointed 
ministry, to war, to tithes and other ecclesiastical de¬ 
mands; the use of singular prononne when addressing 
only one person; their refusal to take off their hats 
as a oompliment to man. Among the most eminent 
ministers of the society were George Fox, WiUiam; 
Fens, Hubert Barclay, George Whitehead, Stephen ! 
Crisp, Isaao Pennington, John Crook, Thomas Story, 
Ac. The ministers were net deterred from preaching 
xheir doctrine# publicly and privately by the severest 
punishments. A large number of Friends emigrated 
from the mother country and settled in Pennsylvania, 
tinder the patronage of William Fena. In England the 
Friends were permitted to substitute an affirmation for 
an oath by James I|.; and the Toleration Act of Wil- 
bam A Mary accorded to them more folly the rights 
of coMmenoe. Subsequent note legalised their mar¬ 
riages, and placed them otherwise on an equality with 
tboir feliew-eitisens; but they still suffer from their 
eoaseisntioas refusal to pay tithes and church-rates, 
tor which their goads are distrained to the amount of. 
■bint £11,000 annually. The doctrine* which Fox 
taught,'and which are etifl held at the true faith by 
tboascisty, sn priadpaj^r Dm followingt— 1. The 
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doctrine of the inward light, wbieb is the greet fottn- 
datum and chief corner-stone of Quakerism, founded 
Upon the passage of Scripture, '* Christ la the true 
light which lighteih every man that (someth into the 
world." — 2. From this root springs the* spiritual 
character of Christianity, aud this nun-essentiality of 
ceremonies. They therefore have no'fixed liturgy, 
no stated forms of prayer, nor any regular preaching. 
Hence their sole outward not or worship consists la 
meeting together, and sitting down in silence, without 
any singing, or stated prayers, or sermon,—8, They 
hold that there can be no preaching unless the preacher 
immediately feel himself moved to apeak; ana, there* 
fore, that there can be noeleotiou of particular persons 
by the church, or education of them for the work of the 
ministry.—1. Their dootrino of the inward light neeos* 
sarily implies the doetrine of repentance, and anew life) 
and another consequence of it is perfection from sin} 
" but they never held a perfection of wiadom and glory 
in tfah hie, or from natural infirmities or doath, as some 
have, with a weak and ill mind, imagined and insinuated 
agaiust them."—5. Their belief tu the entire spirit- 
uolity of the gospel leads them to regard the rites of 
baptism siul the Lord's supper, as practised by other 
bodies of Christians, as non-essential, being received 
spirituully. They believe iu the Trinity, but aanfine 
themselves to what is laid down in Scripture On this 
mysterious subject. Further, they regard all men aud 
both sexes as on an equality, God having “ made of 
one blood all the nations ot the earth;" heuoe they 
despise all titles, honours, and empty flatteries, re* 
fuse titles to persons of rank, taking off the bat or 
bowing to superiors, and adopt tlio utmost simplicity 
of dress and manners. They reject the common cere* 
mony of marriage, and the customs of mourning and 
burial, ns not in accordance with the simplicity of the 
gospel. War is anti-Christian: and they believe that 
tlio command “swear not at all,” extends to all oaths. 
They reject the names of the months snd days of 
the week, os originating in mythological idolatry, and 
use instead airoplo numerals. They use ties and thim 
when speaking to one person, possibly because for¬ 
merly you wns applied to a rich person, and thou to > 
poor one. Various practices ana social iudulgcnoes— 
as singing, dancing, music, tho frequenting of theatres 
and other places of publio amusement, playing at 
games of chance for money, drinking of healths, horse* 
racing snd field sports—ars renounced and discouraged, 
as incurring waste of time, or as iuc'-nsistent with the 
serious bones and duties of Christians. What, how¬ 
ever, the bitter wind# of adversity and persecution 
could not effect, the genial influences of liberality of sen¬ 
timent and social intercourse have brought about, snd 
the Quakers of to-day differ materially from those of 
twenty, or even ten, years ago. A series of movements, 
more particularly since 185(1, led to tho takiug np ana 
discussing in a tree and liberal spirit tho peculiarities 
of speech, dress, and behaviour wnteh separated them 
from their follow-citnons; and these have been relaxed 
so far that every one is now at liberty to adopt for 
himself iu these matters whatever be deems consonant 
with the great principles of simplicity and Christian 
propriety. Wherever the Friends have a meeting¬ 
house, they hold once a month, alter the meeting for 
worship is over, a meeting for discipline, or, la other 
words, for ail the aril and ecclesiastical affairs or the 
body. They hold it a Christian dnty to support their 
own poor, and to educate their children; aud though 
they do not pay their ministers, they deem it right to 
defray their expenses when they travel in tb* ministry. 
For these purposes they raise tb* necessary fends by 
voluntary contributions, at meetings preparative to the 
monthly meetings. It u contrary to the rules of til* 
society for one member to _go to law with another, 
and all differences an settled by arbitration. Several 
monthly meetings compose a quarterly meeting, whleb 
genaraUy embrace* one or two coantme; and from the 
quarterly meetings representatives are sent to the 
yearly meeting in kiiM in the month of May. ur 
1837 a schism took plaeela their body in America, and 
a nomerons party-known as the Hicksites, from their 
leader EUat Hicks, seceded from tb* main, body; 
Whatever on# may think of their peculiarities, it cannot 
be denied that they have been among the noblest and 
most unwearied philanthropists the world hid ovsir 
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neon. They were the first to enter the crusade against 
negro slavery, end sines that time they here sever 
oessed their worts in that cause. They hove bees so 
less seatous in diffusing their opinions against war 5 and 
in the improvement: priaon discipline, the labours ef 
Elisabeth Fry and others are well known. 

QrawTiTT. (Se* Pnosomr.) 

Quurnn, hcor-dn-teen' (Ital, guaranto, forty), 
Isaregafotion to prevent the introduction of infeetione 
disease* into a city or eoantry, by obliging ships, 
Mode, or penrone leaving a place suffering from infee* 
nous dUeaee, to remain a oerqsin time before entering 
another place. Quarantine* are aaid to have been 
drat adopted in Italy in the lfith century; and the 
name is derived from the period of detention having 
been deed at forty days. The period is now regulated 
according to eirenmatanoes, and speoial laws are 

1 on quarantine 
1 continue there 
i yellow flag at 
the main, and having no intercourse with the shore, 
except for necessary provisions, which are convoyed 
with every possible precaution. Wbon the time ex* 

S ires, and the goods have been opened and exposed to 
no sir as directed, they am admitted to port.— Rif. 
UaeCnUoob’s Commercial Dictionary. 

Qtunny, kuxrr’-rc fPr. quarti, qnadrated), nn ex* 
-oavation in tho ground from which stone is extracted. 
The name appears originally to have been applied to 
ouch excavations from tho circumstance that the mato* 
rials obtained from them were quadrated, or formed 
into rectangular blocks. Great Britain abounds with 
quarries or nearly every different kind of stone that 
can be employed with advantage in architecture. The 
quarries of Aberdeenshire supply large quantities of 
granite to London every year, tor bridges, quay walls, 
and every other work where strength and durability 
are most needed. In England, granite is chiefly 
quarried iu Cornwall. In Yorkshire, Lancashire, and 
Derbyshire, both red and white sandstone ere worked. 
In Flighted, Wales, and Ireland, there are also exten- 
aive alate*quarries. The most common stone that is 
quarried in England and Ireland is that which is 
called limestone, and whioh, from the facility it affords 
for working, is generally called freestone. It is said 
that more than 4t />W tons of this kind of stone aro 
Annually exported to London from Portland. The 
marble and limestone quarries which were opened near 
Plymouth in 1812 furnished the material which w»s 
used in building the breakwater of that place.—lief. 
Deport concerning tho Qualities of Stem: with reference 
fo the Hem Donne ef Parliament. 1838. 

Qtnnvim, kmort'-er, in Uer., is an ordinary of quad- 
rattgator form, resembling a banner, and laid as a 
charge upon tho field, of whioh it oonlaius ono.fonrth 
part, as the tern implies. In the corrupt Latin of 
ancient times it was rendered by quartern, and by 
Utwdus, port, which might apply to any other pare; 
but the latter author also uses the word quadrant. 
The quarter is formed by two lines, one drown from 
the aide of the shield In traverse, to tho centre, and 
the other perpendicularly from the chief to meet it in 
the sumo place. 

Qoutturn Sits are the days which begin the four 
quarters of the year; via., Lady-day, or the 26th of 
march; Midsummer-day, or the 24th of Juno; Michael- 
mas-day, or the 29th of September; and Christmassy, 
or the 2Sth of December. 

QvsmmtKft, kwor?*erdng, in Her., is the marshall¬ 
ing, or regular arrangement or disposal, of various costa 
in qae shield, thereby to denote the several alliances of 
one fondly with the heiresses of other*. Unless they 
are sovereign queens or princesses, women, by the 
rulea rff heraldry, bear their paternal arms in a loxange 
or shield of that shape i and when they many, and are 
not heiresses, it has been the custom to impale their 
arms with those of their husbands, in order to show 
the alliance, which is oalted baron mi femme. 

Qoaxtzb Suasion, Oorar or. (Ear Corn or 
Quxma Sxsuoit.) 

, Quumrato, toordcF-fo (Ital.), a musical composi¬ 
tion in tour parts, for either four voices, with or with¬ 
out «n accompaniment, or instruments, generally of tho 
stringed kindi two violins, one viols, and one 
whatuto. Some splendid speuanent of Instrumental 
- 1464 
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f usrtettoe may be eeen in the works ef Hfffo, 
[os art, Beethoven, the two Bombecgs, ipohr, Biss, 
Ooslow, Peake, and Mendelssohn. * 

Quinn, kworta (Ger.), a minmahagical -term for 
orystaUised-aiHae. As a mineral, it i* properly eakmr- 
leas; but ft ooenrs also in various shades w ote, 
forming the amethyst when parole, topes when yellow, 
oeirogonn when smoke-coloured, and passing by mix¬ 
ture with other siliclou* minerals into jasper, hornstone, 
chart, flint, chalcedony, agate, end numerous others. 
Quarts crystallises in hexagonal prismewith pytnmidsl 
summits. 

Quassia, booth'•eh (Quatti, a stove who first naad it 
as n remedy in malignant fever at Surinam), in BoL 
a gen. of the net. ord. Simantbaeete.— The wood of Q. 
amare, a native of Surinam, is intensely bitter, and was 
formerly much uaod os a febrifuge and tonic. It is the 
original quassia of the shops; faint it is no longer im¬ 
ported, having been replaced by the wood of Pieratma 
ezeelta, a nattvo of Jamaica. The two products are 
sometimes distinguished as Surinam quassia end Ja¬ 
maica quassia. The flowers of Q. amara aro stomachic. 
(See Piosauca.) 

Qoavsb, knai'-ver (Welsh emhiatc, to quaver, to 
(rill)), aoboroetu' >rnote, equal in duration to {-of 
a semibreve, ) o , minim, or j of a crotohet. 

QusBtr, tureen i Set. ewaan, wife), is the wife of e 
king, or a female sovereign. In this country, n queen 
reguant differs in no respect from a Jang, as regards the 
political rights vested in tho dignity. (See Eure.) Tho 
queen -oonsort is possessed of peculiar privileges 
granted to no other woman, whether married or single. 
(See Coivsost.) The queen dowager is the widow of a 
deceased king, and enjoys most of the privileges which 
belonged to her as queen-consort. 

^ Qcbbw Akira's Movers. (Sec Horary, Qrara 

Qubbcitboh Bask. (See Qrascvs.) 

Qi'sscus, kwer’-kut (Let.), in Hot., the Oak, a gen. 
of tho nat. ord. Coiylaeea, having male flowers in a 
long pendnlous catkiu, withS —10 stamens, and perianth 
G—7-cleft; female flowers solitary, with a cap-shaped 
scaly involucre, 3 stigmas, and a 3-celled ovary. Eat 
1 -oeued, 1 -seeded, surrounded at the base by tho en¬ 
larged cup-shaped involucre. The timber of several 
species of Qucreue is extensively employed for ship¬ 
building and for other important purposes. Q. Eobur 
is tlio common British oak: there are two varietiesof this 
noble tree, by some regarded os distinct species, called 
Q. pcdnnculata and Q. ssssj/forti. Besides tho British 
oak, there are the important timber-yielding trees Q- 
eerrie, the Turkey or Adriatio oak; Q. alia, the white 
oak; Q. rubra, the rod oak; Q. tinctoria, the Marik 
oak; and Q. virtue, the live oak. The bark of several 
species is astringent and largely employed for tanning 
purposes, and to some extent in medicine: that of £ 
pcdunculata is most esteemed. The outer berk of Q. 
Suber, the cork-oak, constitutes the cork of oommeroe, 
an invaluable article, for which there is no fitting sub¬ 
stitute, The bark obtained from the younger branches 
of the same tree is imported into this countty from 
Spain, rad employed in tanning, under the name at 
European alcomoque bark. The inner berk of older 
stoma is also imported as cork-tree bark, and em¬ 
ployed for similar purpose*. The acorn-caps of Qaes* 
cut JSgylope are called valonia/ the dried half-ma¬ 
tured acorns, casta to j rad the very young ouee, vassa- 
ffna. These three article* are very valuable for their 
tanning properties, and are imported in large qautitise 
from the Levant. The bark or Q. tinetoria, the blaek- 
oak, ia called quercitron bark, and is maoh used for tu¬ 
ning; its inner portion to iilso extensively employed 
in this country for dyeing yellow. Q. coceftra, the 
Kermes oak, has its yoong branches attacked by a 
specif* of eerats, which forms little reddish balls upon 
their surface. These were foratariy much used as a 
crimson dye. Oak-trees ate especially liable to be 
attacked by insects, and tike excrescences which am 
produced are commonly sailed gall*. The more im¬ 
portant galls ere the nut-gall* of commerce, andtbe 
large Mecca or B uenc th gall*, celled also DeaMea 
applet, mad mpUe, and applet qf Sodom. The latter 
are produced by the QninOMM on the Q, iefeetoria. 
The former are also produced on tha branches of the 
earns tree ly the Ogntfo yatHw Wn sfo ri g, or ealb i— ok . 
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ink, and for other purposes in the swts 
from ths Levant. Two kinds 
—the Hw and the white. The 
fonts fells are the moat valuable. The acorns of some 
•p soles of Querns, as Q. J}o{lota,*seulent«, and ffinddi, 
are edible. 
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oxsiltss. (SwUucssr.) 
oisrurs, Jhoi'-rt-wri, a term applied to certain 
religious sects, who held the doctrine that the essence 
of religion consisted in the devout contemplation 
of the being and attribntee of God, so an to absorb 
all ham an passions and sentiments. A soot of this 
class existed under the name of Hesychasts, among the 
religions of Mount Atboi, in the Uth oentury. A 
Spanish priest, Michael Molinos, published a work 
entitled “ The Spiritual Guide" (1076). in which be 
advocated this doctrine, atfd obtained many followers. 
His work wee condemned, and he himself obliged to 
abjure his errors and terminate his lifo in sots of pe¬ 
nance in n Dominican convent at Home. Uis opinions, 
however, spread, and works of a similar nature appeared 
in Germany, France, and other countries. In France, 
s the great advocate of the doctrine was Madame Guy on, 
1 a lady of great piety, but with more imagination than 
■ judgment. Fenelon took up and advocated the system, 
which brought him into controversy with fiossuet. 
Quietism was condemned by papal bull in 1090, and 
since then has gradually anased. 

QtiUitU, krcil-lai’-yti, in Bot., a gen. of the nut. ord. 
Jtosaeea;. The bark of Q. ntponaria and other npeciea 
contains a large proportion of eapouine, and is em¬ 
ployed in some parts of America aa a substitute for 
eoap. It has lately been need in this country os a 
detergent in coses of acurfiueea ana baldness of tbo 
head. 

Quine*. (See Crnonii..) 

Qunric Aci». (See Kurio Acid.) 

QciniNE, or Ovinia, kir.i-iKa*', kiein'-e-a, in 
Chem., an alkaloid found in the bark of trees 
belonging to the Cinchona or Peruvian Bark family. 
Betides quinine, these barks yield fire other similar 
alkaloids; but as they are not used to any extent 
wither in mediaine or manafaeturos, it will bo necessary 
to only enumerate them. They are cinchonine, cmcho- 
nidine, cinchouicine, quinuliue, and quimmne. lie- 
aides these, the bark of the Cinchona ovaia yields 
' aricine, or ctnehecatine. Quinine ocourR most in the 
yellow bark, or Cinchona cord (folia, in which it occurs 
with cinchonine, in combination with Icinio and 
kinotannic acids. The quantity varies, in diifcront 
specimens of bark, from H to 5 per cent. The bases 
are extracted by boiling fke pulverized bark in 8 or 10 
part* of water, acidulated with 1 part of oil; of vitriol 
Md 1 of hydrochloric acid. The liquor is strained 
through a cloth, and again treated with acidulated 
water. Aa soon as the liquors are cold, milk of 
' lime, or oarbonate of soda, is added, the precipitates 
formed being submitted to pressure and treated with 
hot alcohol. If cinchonine be present m any quan¬ 
tity, it crystallises as the liquid cools, and the two 
alkaloids an further separated by tho addition of 
I dilute sulphuric acid and crystallisation, the sulphate 
of quinine crystallizing out first. The alkaloid is 
. thrown down by the addition of ammonia, and may be 
formed into the different salts at will. Quinine being 
very insoluble in water, it fa generally oaed in medicine 
in the fora ,o5 dianlpnate, which dissolve* readily in 
alcohol and water- Quinine is one of the moat valuable 
febrifuges and nntipmodio* that wo possess, and is 
yearly becoming more scarce, from the wasteful method 
employed by the Peruvians in gathering the berk. 
Cinchona plantations have, however, been formed in 
various parts of British India, and there is every 
reason to believe that, in the course of a few years, we 
shall obtain an unfailing supply from our own posses¬ 
sions. (See Cntojxova.) 

Qnxoa. (See Chikopodiuk.) 

Qunrtrr, or Ctkoivchs, keeiu'-ee (corrupted bom Fr. 
«Mit inoneie, L*t. cj nan eke), in Med., 1« an inflamma¬ 
tion of the throat. Medical men di.aguUh it into 
different kinds, according to the nature of Urn inflam- 
, motion, or the part chiefly affected; aa croup, diphtbe- 
J tig, phagrogitis, Umulitu, Ac. The two former are 
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noticed under their proper beads, the latter are theie 
that commonly oome under the head of quinsy. They 
do not differ materially from each other either at 
character or in the mode of treatment, bat In the eue 
case the pharynx is the principal or sole shat of the 
disease, in the other, the tonsil*. The iqflanunatUm te 
brought on by cold, and it uinaliy commences with 
cold chilli and other febrile symptoms. There te 
fulness, heat, and dryness of the throat, with n hoarse 
voice, difUoulty of swallowing, and shooting pains 
towards the ear. Tho inflammation may be confined 
to the pharynx, or it tore spread from it over the eoft 

g elate and the tonsils, and into the cavities of the nose. 

a examination, the beck of the month »d fauoM will 
bo found unnaturally red and swollen, and often 
covered with a tongh muons. In general, a oamwaa 
sore throat does not require mnoh treatment, the in¬ 
haling of the vapour of not water, or a luge pool ties 
round the throat, with gentlo purgative*, and the 
avoidance of stimulating food, being usually all that is 
necessary for its removal. Frequently, however, the 
swelling continues for come time, and occasionally 
the disease leans the (bra of relaxed sore throat, 
which requires to be treated with stimulating gargle*, 
os hot wine, very diluted mineral acids, do., and tonics, 
if the general health be not good. In more sovere 
cases, tho difficulty of swallowing is much increased. 


mation may also extend to tae Eustachian tube, pro* 


toms there is usually a considerable degree of (ever, 
with headache, loss of appetite, do. In ennh own, 
strong purgatives are required, with a blister outside 
the throat, and warm pmdtices, the inhaling the steam 
of hot water, stimulating gargles, and if the throat be 
mnoh swollen, leeches appuedto tho sides. Sometimes 
an abscess is formed in one or both tonsils, from which 
the patient suffers greatly. This wifi in time burst; 
hut it will materially shorten the patient's sufferings if 
it be opened as soon as the matter is distinctly formed. 
After the inflammatory symptoms have subsided, a 
generous diet and tome medicines are necessary, 
Where the tonsils havo become permanently enlarged, 
or where other means fail, it is sometimes necessary to 
reduce them by cutting to their natural diuenaioni. 
In malignant or putrid sore throat there is great pros¬ 
tration of strength, accompanied with a tow typhoid 
state, requiring the remedies used in low typhus, with 
astringent gargles, leeches, and nutritive diet, do. 




a musical composition, in five parts, each of whioh is 
obbligato, and performed by a single voice or instru¬ 
ment. 

Quoits, koilt (Dan. eeite), on English out-door game, 
somewhat resembling the ancient pastime of throwing 
tho discus. Tho game is played with “quoits,’’ which 
are round Oat metul rings, varying ui internal diameter 
from two or three inches to a foot. Two iron pins, or 
hahe, as they are called, are placed in the ground which 
u generally puddled with cluy, at a distance or about 
fifteen or twenty yards. The game i* usually played 
by two or fon; persona, who choose sides, ana play in 
regular succession. The endeavour of the players H to 
throw their qnoits from one hob over the other, or aa 
□ear to it aa possible. The quoits nearest to the hob 
score to the player, and the game is won by tb» tide 
which makes a given score first. 
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used to commissions, from the Latin sxpressionleuenaa 
A. 2. aHMss csss columns (of whom we wish A. B. to be 
one). Thus, in commissions of justices at the pence, 
it is usual to oame senate of them at a quorum, with* 
out the presence of whom no bosiacH saw be dove. Is 
legislative sad ether assemblies, a quorum it a certain 
number of mem bent who are required la bepmeafr 
before any business can be transacted. 

Qcotikxt. (See Anxunmo.) 

Quo Wxmsamo, .Vsra worwAr'^o (Lsi^by whelwar*. 
rent), in Law, is a writ in the batnte of a writ of right. 
tor the crown, issuing oat of ’the eon* of 
Bench, against on* who claims or usurp* any office, 
franchise, or liberty, egging upon Mm to shown? dbg* 
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fvrut be exercises the office, franchise, or liberty 
in question. Tbie writ bee fallen into dianae, ud e 
aero sxpedltious mode of proceeding hu been adopted, 
by Aline an information by the the attorney-general, in 
the nature of a quo warranto, in which the person 
usurping it considered as an offender, and consequently 
punishable by line. 


Bade 


inhabiting the warm and sandy places of southard 
climates, especially those near the shores of the eea. 
It has been introduced in recent times into Amsrien, 
and having found in the more eontherly portions of 
that country « climate very congenial to its constitu¬ 
tion, hss increased rapidly. The rabbit in a natural 
state baa the earn shorter than the head, and the tail 


state of oatum is yellowish-grey, with reddish on the 
. -p neck and brown on the tail, with the throat and belly 

it whitish. The eara are grey. There ere four varieties 

of rabbits, differing somewhat in their characteristics 
f) or. ia the 18th letter and 14th consonant of onr and habits; namely, the warmer*, father », hedgehog*, 
alphabet. It is to be found in all languages cx- and sweetheart*. The first hind, as their name implies, 
copt the Chinese, and some of the tongues of the North are in the habit of making their homes or burrows in 
American Indians. The Homans borrowed it from the open grounds or warrens; the hedgehog* are found ia 
Greek rho, which is derived from the Hebrew and thick hedgerows and wood oovera in parts where the 


Phoenician rteh. It is a lingual and a liquid constr 
rant or semivowel, being formed by a guttural expul' 


soil is not sufficiently sandy to be made a subterranean 
dwelling, and the coat of them is less forty than that 

..e it _,.i__ it___ i _a:__ as _i_i _i__ • 


aion of the breath, vibrated through the mouth with a of the others; the father* live on the upland also, as in 
sort of quivering motion of the tongue, drawn back gentlemen's parks, pleasnre-gronnds, and broad open 
from the teeth, and advanced with the tin a little grazing grounds, and breed in any convenient spot, 
elevated towards the palate. It ia one or the last and, except to tbs eye of a professional warrener, are mi- 
which children learn to pronounce, and is frequently distinguishable from the last variety. Sweetheart* are 
exaggerated by the Irish and softened down by the the tame varieties, and now multiplied into hummer* 
English. In pronunciation it is frequently confounded aide varieties f sue, colour, and character, from the i 
with is, aa ruibith, pronounced wubbith, and an r is fre- oldon to the i ii cared, and from the middle-sixed to 
quentiy substituted for a w at the end of a word, espc- the monster cl ten pounds weight. When only fire or 
oially if the next word begins with a vowel; as winder six months old, rabbits are capable of breeding, their 
for window, filler for pillow. It is interchangeable with term of gestation being thirty or thirty-one days. If 
the letters l, n, rn, and s, and is apt to placo itself at the dam does not find a bole suited to ber purpose 
one time before and at another time after a vowel. It previously to ber bringing forth, she digs one, not in a 
is also apt to disappear from words in the neighbour- straight line, but in a zig-zag direction, enlarging the 
hood of several consonants. As a Roman numeral, H bottom of it every way, and pulling from bar own 
stood for 80, and with a dash over it for HO, 000. In body a quantity of bair, with which she makes a warn 


noon or several consonants, as a itoman numeral, a bottom of it every way, and pulling from liar own 
stood for 80, and with a dash over it for HO,000, iu body a quantity pf bair, with which she makes a warm 
Greek, with a mark over it it stands for 100, and with and comfortable bed for ber young. Whan she 
a mark under it for 100,000. In medical proscriptions, ventures abroad, she covers np the hole very oareAiUy, 
R or Ik stands for recipe (lake). scarcely leaving any perceptible mark of it, and con* 

Haunt, rah'-bi (Hen., my teaoher, lord, or master), coals ber charge from the male, it is said, lest he should 
is a title of respect given by the Jews to the teachers devour them. She continues these attentions for 
of tboir law, and seems to hare been introduced only about a mouth, when the young ore able to provide for 
shortly before the time of Christ. It was frequently themselves. The ordinary term of a rabbit’s existence 
applied to Christ by his disciples. It wiib originally is from seven to ton years. As rabbits cannot artiou- 
Uied in three forms,— rub, or master; rabbi, or my late sounds, and are formed into societies living under 
matter; and rabbnn, great master, or rabboni, my ground, tbeir method of giving an alarm is very peon- 
great master. Bab is still used by the Jews of eastern liar; for wlieh any danger threatens, they thump the 
Hu rope and others, both in conversation and writing, earth with one of their hinder feet, and produce a 
in the sense of Mr.; and the title rabbi or rabbin is sound which can be heard by animals near the surface 
given to the modern roligious heads of Jewish com- at a considerable distance. They are very sensihle to 
muuitics or congregations. The term rabbinical is nuv changes of tho weather, and seldom go abroad 
applied to all the Jewish writings composed after the unless it lie settled and calm, 

Christian era. (See Hbdhkw Labovaqe cud Lira- Raceme. (See Itmonxscnsca.) 


Christian era. (See Hbdhkw Lahovaoe cud Bits- 
iitm.) 


HaCEUK. (See ItVPLOBXSCBVCJi.) 

Racemic Acid, ri-te'-mtk (Lot. raeemve, a bunch or 


Rabbit, rXV-bit (said to come from the Belgio robbe, cluster),‘a peculiar modification of tartaric acid, found 
robboken), (tepu* ennieuln*).— This animal, now so in certain species ofgrape growing in the Vosges mono* 
common throughout the southern nnd temperate parts tains, and id one or two other localitiee. It differs from 
of Europe, is supposed to have been of African origiu, tartaric acid in certain minor particulars, although it* 
and first imported into Spain. It belongs to the same composition is precisely similar, 
genua as the here, and resembles it in form, but differs Racbmosx Cm. (See IxXLOsisciirci.) 

h from it con- Racks, rai'-cee (Sr.), in Bat., those permanent 

alderably in varieties of species which can be propagated by seed* 
— its gregarious Familiar examples are afforded by our cereal grains 
s' habits, its (wheat, oats, barley,* Ac.), and by onr culinary vega* 

jEg?- *" ~^K.V/, <31 subterranean tables (peas, lettuces, radishes, cabbages, cauliflowers, 

Awr , f 'Mk life, its whiter Ac.). Such permanent varieties, however, require to 

■j n N s ^ ***“• b® kept np by cultivation, for if left to themselves, or 




perfect state sown in a poor soil, they will soon lose tbeir paisa* 
of the young lisritiea, and either pariah or return to their'original 
when pro- specifio type. 


dneed, these 
being blind 
at tbeir birth 
and nearly 
naked. It fa 


Raoxs ox Mabxxns. (See EnurouMK.) 

Racibo, Hoxax. (Are Hoxm-baouto.) 

Rack, r Mr, is an instrument of torture famished with 


baxsxt. and nearly pulleys, cords, and other appliances for extorting con* 

naked. It ft tensions from criminals. It was ia use at an early 
very prolific, breeding seven times a year, and bringing period in the sooth of Europe, where it was applied to 
five yowsg ones eeob time. The rabbit affects a tem- foe early Christians, and in later timet was an instru- 
pmtoAp| warm climate, and bears great cold with meet of tho Inquisition. It is unknown to the bur of 
sifoaW In Sweden, they are .obliged to behept in England, though once, in 1433, when the dnkea of 
houses, "In England, they are moat plentiful fit the Exeter and Suffolk, and other ministers of Henry VI., 
counties of Lmooln, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Cam- had designed to introduce the eiril law into the 
bridge, where the soil is sandy, and whence they kingdom aa the rule of government, they caused a rack 
are brought in immense numbers for the supply of the to he erected for torture, which in derision was called 
London market. Rabbits have been known from the « (he Duke of Exeter's brighter," and still remains 
******** periods of history, and the first or earliest In the Toner of London. Upon use asMaatoattan of 
Moenata which we have oMfcam r e p rese nt Him aa VEtim* dnke of,Buckingham, fay Felton, iu 1833, it 
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Racket* 


X 


mi propose din the privy oounoil to pirt tbe atssstin to 
toenek. in order to discover Us acoompliena j but the 
judges being consulted, declared unauimouely. that do 
snob proceeding ms allowable by the lam of England. 
(8*c Toanmx.) 

(Fr. raq-jctte, Oer. Banket), a nine 
{dared by striking a ball against what is called a bead' 
wail, ana returned to tbe same wall at the hound, each 
player endeavouring to strike it against tbe wall in 
such a way that his adversary may nut be able to return 
it. The player who does not return it loaes a point, or 
haa hit "hand out," tbat is to say, be forfeits the situa¬ 
tion in which he would bo able to add to hie score of 
the game. Great ekill ia required in order to play the 
game of raoketa well. There are several open racket- 
courts in London. One of the most celebrated courts, 
where many a man became a racket-player malgri 
lui, ia now closed; namely, that in tbe Queen’s Bench 
prison. 

Racoof, rilk-koon' (Vrciu Lotor ).—This animal is a 
fox-like creature with the gait of a bear. The head is 
round, with a narrow tapering nose, projecting beyond 
the mouth, black at the end, and double; the lips 
black. Eyes moderately large and round, with a cir¬ 
cular pupil. Elliptical cars, low but erect,«ith rounded 
tips, dirty - white. Whiskers strong. 8hort-haired 
muscle, dirty-white, the colour extending round the 
cheek aud over tlie eyes. Back grizzled. Ilclly paler 
than the back. Tail busby ; not unlike a foe's brush, 
dirtv-white, annulalnd with dark rings. Length of 
head and body, two feet: or tail (vertebra), Hi inches. 
It is a native of the north of America, and, according 
to some authorities, extends us fur south ns Paraguay. 
In a state of nature, it sleeps throughout the day, 
prowling during the night iu search of fruits, roots, 
birds’ eggs, and insects. At low-water, it frequents the 
sea-shore, where it preys on Crustacea and shell-ilsb. 
It climbs trees with great facility. Its suguoity is con¬ 
siderable ; hut as it is not very powerfully armed, it 
is not very oonrageons, and seldom approaches dwell¬ 
ings with the same hardiness as animals decidedly car¬ 
nivorous. Another species, tbe crab racoon (J'rmyoa 
eaneeruariut), is an inhabitant of the warmer parts of 
South America, and is rather a larger animal (linn the 
common racoon; but the characteristics of each are 
very similar. 

Radiatiow, in If at. Phil. (Sec IIbat and [.ioht.) 

Sinicins, rtid-i-laili (Lnt. radix, a root), is the name 
given to a political party m England who are opposed 
to half-measures, and wish to have all the abuses that 
may have crept into our constitutional system com¬ 
pletely rooted oat, and our institutions re-modelled. 
This party ia by no mean* so powerful or numerous as 
it was some years ago, the people seeing the miprac- 
tioability ana danger of attempting at once great con¬ 
stitutional or social changes. 

Bisiclx, in Bot., that portion of tbe embryo from 
which the root is developed. 

Ramons Tbsosy, rSd'-i-kl {from Lat. radix, root), 
In Ghem.—The theory of oompound radicles in organic ] 
chemistry, first proposed by Liebig, may be best illna- ■ 
traced and explained by considering tlie composition 
of tbe alcohols. Thus, in the case of ordinary vime { 
alcohol, C,H,0„ Liebig assnmed that it was a deriva¬ 
tive of a radicle C,H,, which be named ethyl. In like 
manner he considered ether, C.H.O, else to be derived 
from tbe same radicle. Upon this theory, which, as 
soon as U was started, received the fullest confirmation 
from thousands of experimenters, the compound group 
ethyl, C,H t , performed a similar function to potassium, 
■Over, or any of tbeotber elements. Taking potassium 
aa sn example, the compounds of the two radicles 
would run as follows r— 
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Oxide of ethyl, (C,H,)0 
'' i of do, 


Oxide of potesaiom, KO 
Chloride of do. KC1 Chloride of do. (C,H» )Ci 

Iodide of do. XI Iodide of do. (C,H 5 )I 

Sulphide of do. XS Sulphide of do. (C,U,)S 

Hydrated oxide Hydrated oxide 

of do.. EO.HO of do.(C.HS)O.HO 

The theory was at first strongly objected to by many 
emlnentchemista, from the circumstance of the assumed 
radicles beingbypothetieal: but .as experiment went on, 
first one ahd then another of these radicle* were isolated, 
until at lasts very respectable list was shown. Simi¬ 


larly, the theory was extended to the orgaoio add*, 
aottic acid having been shown to bo a hydrated oxide 
oft be radicle, thus assimilating them to tbs inorganic 
acids, as shown below 

Formic acid, HO(C,H)0„ or hydrated taotids of 
formyl (C,H). 

Aoetlo acid, IIO(C,H s )Q, or hydrated teroxide of 
acetyl. 

Sulphuric acid, H0.80, is hydrated teroxide of 

sulphur. 

liinisn. (Sec Rsrnurcs.) 

Radius, mi'-de-tti, in Gconi., the semi-diameter of* 
circle, or tbe straight lino drawn from tbe centre to 
tbe circumference. It is implied in the definition of * 
circle, and it is apparent from its construction that all 
the radii of the same circle are equal. 

Raft, raft, a spcciea of float, consisting of a number 
of logs or planks fastened together side by side for the 
purpose of being movod from one place to another 
with greater facility. In some of the tributary rivarS 
of t hiv Rhiuc, there are numbers of rafts, some of 
which arc so large ns to resemble floating villages. 
They consist of u platform of oak and deal timber, 
ujmn which arc erected about twelve or flfteeu little 
wooden huts; many of them are from 8 (H) to 800 feat 
long, and (10 or 70 broad, and oflen carry as many aa 
700 or MH> persons on hoard. To these several smaller 
rafts are attached, betides a string of boats loaded with 
nni'hors and cables, ami used for sounding the river 
and going ashore.— Be/. Rrande’s Dictionary. 

Kaoueo 8citoni.fi. (See Schools ) 

JtAOur.KT, Raovi.ru, or Kauilatkd, riia'-u-U, 
a term in llcr. applied to any ordinary that ia 
notched or jagged in an Irregular manner. 

Railways, ruil'-tnaiz, roads constructed by placing 
smooth lines, called rail*, of wood, iron, stone, or 
other suitable material, on which the wheels of car¬ 
riages roll. They arc made for tlie purpose of obviating 
much of the friction which occurs on ordinary roads, 
and thus enable wheeled vehicles to be drawn at higher 
velocities. The power by which the carriages are 
drawn docs not affect the definition; they may be 
drawn by horses or by locomotive steam-engines j 
they may be drawn along levels and up inclines by 
stationary machinery, or niny descend inclines by 
their own gravity; in all coses, the principles upon 
which railways are constructed are nearly alike. 
Hallways are there lore of various kinds, and haTeheen 
in use for a considerable time for (be purpose or 
transporting minerals and other heavy goods at ■ 
diminished cost. The requirements of the coal trafilo in 
Northumberland gave tbe first origin to railways. As 
earlyTaa 1070, coals were conveyed from the mines to 
the river near Newcastle-upon-Tyne, “ by laying rails 
of timber exactly straight and parallel; and bulky 
carts were made, with four rollers fitting those rails, 
whereby the carriage was made to easy, that one horse 
could draw four or five chaldrons of coal." The rapid 
wear of the timber led to tlie structure of cast-iron 
rails to replace the wooden ones, and bring limited in 
length, they were formed with n continuous flange or 
ledge on their inner edge to keep the wheels on the 
(rack. These roads were called tram-road*. The 
leading objection to this system waa, that the rail was 
liable to be covered with dust or gravel. In order to 
obviate these disadvantages, in 1789 Jessop laid dovm, 
at Loughborough, cast-iron “ edge rail*/’ from which, 
the guiding ledges were removed, and applied round 
the edges of the wheels, forming flanges, the rails 
being elevated sufficiently to allow the descending 
flange to dear the ground. This system of nils seeing 
to have been the first that wo* laid on cast-iron chaira 
and On sleepers, In 1830, Birhensbair patented tbe 
" fUb-belly ’* rail, and thus substituted re&d wrought- 
iron rails for east rails. This form of rails advanced 
in public estimation, and waa employed to the con¬ 
struction of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, . 
which was opened in 1829, and intrusted to tog ehsrgg 
of George Stephenson. Until tha year 1810, the gfe 
power used on railways was animal power* WL 
although tha application of steam in tots ditoettM to 
comparatively modern, the effort# of mechanist# foil 
long been directed towards it. For more toufcft^if 
years, Watt,. Symington, Trevethiek, JHe*Matofl, ana 
others, had endeavoured to discover a method M pro- 
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pelting carriages by steam on common roads or rail- 
troy*. It began, however, to be a fixed belief of all 
machine-makers, that a simple band-wheel could nbt 
meet enough friction on a road-sitrfaoe to cause the 
carriage to advance. In consequence of this belief, 
racket-wheel*, jointed levers, mechanical leg* of every 
shape and form, were introduced, to tho detriment of 
tbo roadway and the diminution of the motive power 
of the engine. A change, however, was at hand. In 
1814, or thereabouts, (ieorgo Stephenson constructed, 
for the Killingworth Colliery, in Northumberland, a 
steam-engine bearing two cylinders, sealed on a boiler 
mounted on wheels, and immediately above the axles 
of those wheels, which bore cranks connected with the 
piston-heads of the cylinders, and were made to re¬ 
volve in uniaon by means of vaueausnn chains working 
over barrels on tnelr axles. At llrsl the engines made 
upon Stephenson's principles were not held m high 
estimation, and a considerable period elapsed before 
they came into general use. In the colliery districts, 
however, they come gradually into favour; mid about 
182<i Stephenson applied one of them for passenger 
traffic on the Stockton and Darlington line. The 
velocity of these ongluos was about live miles per 
hour for goods traffic, aud nine milc-i for passengers. 
Daring the design mul execution of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, before mentioned, the projectors 
were for a long time in doubt os to what description of 
motive power they should odopt. Thcv *oou lelt that 
horse-power would not furnish them with the uceessarv 
velocity; but the result of the experiment on the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway had not breu suffi¬ 
ciently decisive to induce them to try the new engines. 
After consulting some of the best engineers of the day, 
they resolved upon applying locomotives, and offered a 
premium for the best engine which should fulfil cer¬ 
tain conditions. It would be superfluous to give any 
description in this place of the celebrated competition 
which took place. Suffice it. to sav that the premium 
was won by the Jtorket engine of Messrs. Stephenson 
and Bootli; a circumstance which inaugurated one of 
the moat important revolutions in mnterml civilisation. 

i fiirs firvi'iiKSSow, Gkohoc, in vol. I. of this work.) 

n the mean time the French had not neglected the 
advantage offered by edge-rail* in heavy goods traffic, 
and in 1826 had constructed railways on that principle 
from Rosone to St. Etienne, aud from St. Etienne to 
Lyon and to Andreaienx. To M. Sequin, 1 ho engineer 
of these line*, it due the first, introduction of small 
tubes passing from the fire-box to the chimney. ThL 
plan was adopted by Messrs. Stephenson and Berry in 
constructing the boiler of tho Socket. The weight of 
this uow celebrated little engine was only 4 tons 5 ewt. 
it had four wheels, not eonpled; with a gross load of 
17 tons it attained an average speed of 14 miles, undin 
some instances a speed of 17 miles. At the present 
■lay the weight of tome of the engines employed on the 
Groat-Western Railway is not less than 31 tons 1 while 
on the Continent, au the Socmering line, there are loco¬ 
motives having six ooupledwheels,and weighing** tons' 
A comparison of these figures will give some notion of 
the great change* that have taken place since the dsys 
of the Rocket. In railways, as in oil other roads, the first 
consideration is the use to which they are to be applied, 
and the weight on tho wheels to be ruD over them. The 
next eonaiderstion it, that the road should be tbo- 
roughly welt drained, in order that all rain-water falling 
on the ime may ran off the surface without soaking in ; 
toad also that all running water crossing the line may 
be provided with culverts to pass under it. The gauge 
or measure of a railway it taken at the distance apart 
of the tipper surfaces or treads of the two rails forming 
a line of way. There ere two gauges known in Eug- 
Isnil,—the narrow gauge, 4 feet inches wide, and 
the i rtHi gauge, 7 feet between the rails. The narrow 
gauge ft the most generally used; but the broad gauge 
was adopted by the younger Brunei on the Great 
Western Railway. In Ireland, the gauge it fit inches 
wider than the English narrow gangs. For the moat 
part, fhe European gangs is the earns aa the English; 
but the fipanisn is 5 fast 6 inches. This is lookedupon 
at a political expedient, in order that there may be a 
btaek of gauge with the French railways j commercially, 
fte alteration is inconvenient. The Indian gauge it 
, 6 »et 0 inches, la America the gauga varies from ifeet 
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8 J inches to fl foet. All the rails ueed in the laying 
down of railroads may be divided into two classes s—• 
first, those which arc single-headed and 9 flat-footed, 
forming their own support on the sleepers or haiUst ; 
secondly, those which are double-headed, and need 
chairs or other methods af rapport on tne sleepers. 
The second class may be again subdivided into—roils 
on cross sleepers of timber; roils on longitudinal 
Bleepers of timber; rails on oest-iron sleepers, without 
timber; rails on wrought-iron sleepers, without tim¬ 
ber. In planning the work of a railway, the engineers 
endeavour to arrange in such a manner that the earth 
to be excavated shall be equal to the embankment, so 
that tho material is redistributed instead of being re¬ 
moved. A straight and horizontal line in the standard 
of perfection ; and the engineer tries to effect this as 
nearly as the finances of the company will permit him. 
The earthwork of a railway is the foundation and.snp- 
port of the whole superstructure, end as such must be 
uniformly firm, and carefully considered with respect 
to material, preparation, form, and drainage; of free 
width, easy slopes, ample ballast, and thorough drain¬ 
age. The slopes of cuttings vary according to Stratifi¬ 
cation, soil, dire -'ion of the Toin, and moisture. The 
relative cost of nnelling is not more than cuttings 
through clay. ' -on are more than 70 miles of tun¬ 
nelling in (ireat Britain -, and the cost of tunnelling bos 
averaged about 11103 per yard. The longest tunnel is 
on the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway; 
it is 3 miles null tiO feet in length. Tt is estimated that 
there tiro about 53 miles of viaducts in the United 
Kingdom. Tho different inclines of the level are 
matters of great importance in railway engineering. 
(.SVe tllli.li in ST,) The stations are the great theatres 
of the operations incidental to the transfer from place 
to place of persons and goods. They are either terminal 
or intermediate, gome of the terminal stations in the 
metropolis are very extensive. King's Cross station, 
mm ot these, covers 2ft acres of ground, and contain-! 
IS y miles of lines of rails. The ground from King's 
Cross to llollmvay, li mile long, comprising the ground 
covered by the passenger and the goods station at 
King's Cross, cost about £170,500. In estimating the 
total length of talingi on the whole railway svstem, it 
should be known that in ISM there were, in Ragland, 
.Scotland, and Ireland, upwards of 2,950 railway stations 
fort),083 miles open for passenger traffic in that year; 
lieing about at the average rate of one station for every 
three miles of railway. The extent of siding is calcu¬ 
lated at one mile for each station. At the stations, 
sidings are not only provided, but also twite hie and cross- 
iHgn, in order to form a link between one line of rails 
mid another, of which many are required at and about 
stations and at junctions. Turn-table* are also neces¬ 
sary. These are of two kinds,—either for taming car¬ 
riages and waggons, or for turning engines and tenders 
together. Nearly every railway differs in its svstem 
nnd code of tignals. This is a matter much to be re¬ 
gretted. The'“semaphore” is now largely employed, 
and has greatly superseded the nee of tho “ disc" as a 
mode of signalling. But even in this the railway com¬ 
panies do not all work by the same code. In one esse 
itisused to giro two signals, in another three; in another 
case, it will have an auxiliary or distant tignsl.piaced at 
500 or fliK) yards from theetation, to act as a repeating sig¬ 
nal. At night, it is necessary to supply the place of serna- 
phoros by largo and powerful lamps, showing lights of 
three colours,—a white light, a bine or green light, and 
a red light; signifying respectively, safety, caution, 
danger. The carnage *Uck on a railway comprises all 
the vehicles concerned in theconveyhoceaf passengers 
aud their luggage, aud Of private carriages and hones. 
Tho waggon *toek comprises the vehicles, employed in 
the conveyance of merchandise, minerals, ana five 
stock. Carriages for passenger* are generally divided 
into three classes, in order to meet the requirement* 
of the travelling pablie. At the beginning of 1358, there 
were 0,116 miles of railway in the United Kingdom, all 
in the hands ot ninety-three companies; 6,777 Holes 
were in England and Wales, 1,169 in Scotland, and 
1,070 In Ireland. Of the total, only 740 mile* were 
broad gauge. At the present time (1963) there ace 
more than 10,000 mile* of railway ra operation. On 
December 31,1857, the total amount of capital rsUsd 
for ths oonatrnction of railways was about £9UfiGOfi90* 
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representing mi expenditure of about £M ,000 per mile. 
!N>e average coat per mile then wee 


England end Wales .£39,276 

Scotland ... 23,223 


Ireland eee«ee»eee*ueeeees•»*•***•■>•«•*•es a epees a 15,604 

Total average £31,950 

Taking this estimate roughly as £35,000, the following 
may be takon as an approximate analysis of the 
average coat of these railways 

Per mile. Per ct. 

Law and Parliamentary expenses... £2,(K<0 or 0 


Land and compensation . 7,000 ,, 20 

Works of construction aud stations 

complete . 17,600 „ 50 

Locomotive aud carrying stook. 3,IKK.) „ 9 

Interest on stock, discount, bonuses, 
dividends foam capital, con- 
Ungeucice. 6,500 „ 16 


£.15,000 „ 100 

From this it would appear thnt the cost of land and 
compensation is £7 ,(kh) per mile, or one-fifth of the 
entire cost. According to llie report on the railways 
of Great Britain, issued by the department of railways, 
the length of hue open on December 1 st, INflO, was 
10,433 miles; the maintenance of vans tost £2, VI7,:ttl2 ; 
the locomotive power, £ 9 , 801 , 233 ; the rates and tuxes, 
£517,307; government duty, £«!'.l,17L; the total ex¬ 
penditure, £13, the total receipts, £27,740,160; 

and the net receipts, £11,601,113. The number of 
locomotives in use af the same tune was 6,301. With 
regard to Bail teat/ legirlatto », a lust number of laws 
havo been placed liy parliament on the statute-book; 
in the case of the London and North-Western Had way, 
no leas than 200 different acts have been passed 1 A 
great number of them' statutes, moreover, are irrecon- 
cilcahle in detail. At various times also select com¬ 
mittees have reported against the possibility of 
maintaining competition between railways, and to Mini 
principle parliament has as often assented. Notwith¬ 
standing Ibis, the prnelieul working of the laws which 
have received the sanction of the legislature has been 
to negative this principle, by almost invariably per¬ 
mitting competition to be obtained whenever it has 
been sought. The competition, however, which par- 
lismeut permitted, whatever its effect, tor the tunc, 
has generally terminated in combination. In many 
oases the expenses incurred in getting an act. of 
parliament are enormous, and, in general, excessive. 
The blame for tins extravagance rests with three 
parties,—the legislature, the lundow nera, aud the 
milway companies themselves. According to a return 
called for by Mr. Hadfield, in 1655, it was shown the 
expenses incurred by existing railway companies in 
obtaining the acts of parliament by which they are 
incorporated, were no less than £14,000,000. Amongst 
the chief sources of the excessive expenditure buu 
been the adherence to expensive and useless forms by 
parliamentary committers, in what are called the 
standing orders, or general regulations for the obser¬ 
vance or the promoters of railway bills. On the other 
band, thejexpensca are increased by the desire of rival 
railway companies, to resist imaginary inroads upon 
vested rights. In 1359, by a return of Colonel Wilson 
'Hatton, it was shown that the parliamentarv expenses 
aloneinourred hy railway companiesowning£263,000,000 
capital amounted to about £8,600,000, or 9-2 per cent. 
On this subject a writer in tbo Pklmburah Btriev 
remarks:—"Once tbo greatest obstacles to railway 
enterprise, owners of estates have, or late years, been 
among its chief promoters. Since the Liverpool and 
Manchester line was first defeated by landed opposi¬ 
tion, and succeeded with its second bill only by keeping 
out 'Of sight of all mansions, and avoiding all game 
preserves; since the time when the London and Bir¬ 
mingham company, after *seemg their prm'eet thrown 
■out by a committee of peers, who ignored the evidence, 
bad to conciliate their antagonists by raising the esti¬ 
mate for land from £250,900 to £780,900 i Since the 
time when parliamentary counsel bolstered sip -a 
groundless resistance by the ihmtieil, aud absnrdeet 
exc u s es ev en reproaching engineers with having trod, 
-den down the com of widows and destroyed the straw- 
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berry-boda of gardeners; rises then, a marked obange 
of policy has taken place. Nor was it In hnnuto nature 
that it should be otherwise. When it beento kuturia 
that railway companies commonly paid tar (and SMd 
compensation sums varying from £4,000 to £*MW0 per 
mile; that men were indemnified foruupposed injury 
to their property, by sums so inordinate that the 
greater part has'been known to be returned hy tbo 
heir as conscience-money; that in one aase £129,000 
was given for land said to bo worth about £6,000; 
when it was bruited abroad that largo bonuses, in the 
shape of preference shares and the tike, were granted 
to buy off opposition; when it oame to be an eatab* 
lishett fact that estates are greatly enhanced in value 
hy the proximity of railways, it is not surprising that 
country gentlemen should have become active sup. 
nrters of schemes to which they were once the 
itterest enemies." Vp to the year 1810, the Eastern 
Counties Kstlway Company had paid a sum for land 
and compensation which was equal t <> £ 12,000 per mile. 
In more recent times, one of the most glaring onset of 
excessive expenditure iu parliamentary litigation, aa 
well as in laud and compensation, is iurnished in the 
til-nut Northern Kailway Company. In 1814, the pro- 
luninary expenses of surveys, notices to landowners, 
Ac., commenced. In 1816 vt was introduced into the 
House of Commons, and opposed by the London and 
North-Western, the Eastern Counties, and the MMU 
land railways. It was also opposed' by two other 
schemes, railed the London and York, and the 
Direct Northern. For cighty-two days the eon. 
test lasted in the llonne of Commons, mare than 
half that time having been taken up with apposing 
the bill, which was allowed to stand over till tno next 
year. It t hen went before a committee tif the Uouie of 
Lords on aoeonnt of its magnitude. For three or four 
weeks the lull remained before the upper house, after 
which it was granted. The promoters of the rival 
schemes were paid off, aud uU their expenses paid, in. 
eluding ttie costs of the opposition of the neighbouring 
lines already named, before the Croat Northern bifl 
was passed. After the end of two years' litigation, tbo 
company found that their •• preliminary expenses" war* 
more than half n million sterling. After that time up 
to the 31M December, 1357, a further sum of £172,722 
was expended for "law aud engineering expenses in 
parliament." Altogether, £703,077 woe expanded on 
parliamentary charges for obtaining leave to 000 * 
struct 245 miles of way, being at the cost of £9,116 
per mile, The payments made during the same 
period for land aud compensation amounted to 
nearly two millions sterling! Thus the two charges 
together made u sups of £2,664,448, or £10,875 per 
mile! During the summer and an turn a <»f 1846, and 
the earlier portion of 1816, a most gigantio railway 
speculation arose and developed itself. This oom- 
mercinl feature is generally known as the rahtwgp 
mania <(f 1315. During that vear most branches of 
industry were in a more than ordinarily flourishing con. 
dition, and large dividends (whether really derived from 
profits is questionable) being paid bv some of the prin¬ 
cipal lines, their stock rose rapidly lo a high price. A* 
in the esse of the Bouth-Bea bubble and other similar 
schemes, the cupidity of the pubbo was aroused, and it 
was helievod that epeeulatiou in railways was a Short 
and easy method of acquiring wealth. An enormous 
number of achomea and projects were almost instants, 
ncoutly dovitod, the great majority of #Mah war* 
founded on plans which could not be executed,. or 
which, if executed, wonld be ruinous. These ware s@; 
got up hy persons whose only object was to profit by 
the-credulity of the public. It would be dnBouE to 
conecive any more disgraceful exhibition of fraud Hd 
quackery on the one hand, and at folly and voracity oa 
the other, than wse displayed during the autumn of 
1643 and the spring of lbtt) by the msnuflsettnwrseod 
buyers of railway shares. It dm been stated fort front 
7w to 800 new schemes, requiring a capital of about or 
many hundred millions, wete projected during fobs 
period. Many of the crafty projectors made mousy 
out of their dupes j but many others oter-rcaehctt 
themselves end foil in their owe pitfalls along with 
their victims, i&tf. MscCoUoch's ZHetionarv #life®* 
merer.) W ith regard to Eotiwey aocidtnU, foejehUuce 
brought before foe eeieot soanxdttoe of the Hows af 
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Commons in MM led to the conclusion that aocidents between Kingston, Jsmaios, and 8 t. Domingo, both ia 
da railways ariie from three oeueeeCarlesness of the Wait Indies ; between Ititorpool end Kendal; be- 
eerrente; defective material, either in the works or in tween Glasgow and Greenook; and generally between 
the rolling etnok; and excessive speed. During 1867 the opposite coasts of Great Britain. On aoconnt of 
there were twice as many accidents by collision between this net, together with the action of prevniting winds 
trains as by running off the line. Of the accident* by end seasonal peculiarities, the surlhoe of the globe bee 
collision, live-sixths took'’place between passenger been divided by meteorologists into Aytiographic re- 
trains and goods trains. A very small proportion of gions. Thus between the tropica of Cancer and Cap- 
the accidents—not one in twenty—arose directly from ricorn there is a none of periodic rainw, and external on 
excessive speed, but in every case in conjunction with either side cones of conttant prteipitationt. Within 
Imperfections in the permanent way. The greater the tropics, also, there is the striking peculiarity of 
proportion of all railway catastrophes arises from the dry and rainy seasons, depending on the position of 
crowding of trains timed for unequal speeds, and the the sun and the direction of tbe wind.— Ptf. H. K. 
want ol'punctuality, which naturally result in an acci- Johnston's PAytieal Aflat. 

dent. Many accidents also occur through a want of per- Rainbow, the brilliantly coloured bow or Breh 
feet manifestation or apprehension of signals. The which appears in the region of the sky opposite to the 
best methods for the prevention of railway accidents sun when rain is falling and the sun shining at the same 
are the free use of the eteetric telegraph, in order to time. When perfect, this well-known meteor presents 
give fall information of the exact positions and ciroum- the appear.moe of two concentric arches, the inner 
atances of the trains on the line; and the use of the being called the primary, and the outer the tecondary 
most powerful brakes for bringing up tho trains in the rainbow. In each arch are to lie seen the colours of 
shortest possible time. A train going at a rate of GO the solar spectrum; the tints, however, ore arranged 
miles an nour, with the nsnnl anuinnt of hrsking power, in reverse order. In the primary arch the red forma 
may now be stopped within 000 or 1,20(1 yards. Good the extorior ring, and in I he-secondary the interior 
brakes are greatly to be desired on all 'railways; in- ring. So early i tbe 10th century a seientittc ex- 
■tantaneons brakes are not wanted; but 200 yards plaimtion of the r ,ibow was proposed by Meurolyous 
appears to bo the shortest desirable space within which of Messina; but : he theory was correct, only os far as 
a train nt 60 or (10 miles an hour should be stopped, to attribute the phenomenon to the reflection of the 
This distance must be allowed in order to avoid (he Bun's rays by the rain-drops falling from the clouds 
risk of carriages overriding each other, or of violence upon which the arch is projected. About two cen¬ 
to the passengers. Steam brakes applied to the loco- turirs before that time, however, a Dominican friar 
motives, and extended to tho tenders, and even to the named Thoodoric anticipated Maurolycus .- his manu- 
brnlce-vans, have been found to answer well, so as to script bears the date of 1811. For the production of 
be able toatopa train within half the ordinary distance, the rainbow the co-eiistcnce of the foUowingciroam- 
A simple method of communicating lietweeh tho guard stances is always necessary-.—The sun’s rays must 
of the train and the driver of the engine is a great impinge on the fulling ram ; the sun's attitude must be 
desideratum; and considering tho immense extent of less than 45°, and the epoctutor must bo interposed, 
railways in this couutry, and the vast number of A line from the sun to the centre of the arc passes 
traveller* conveyed by them, the subject, seems worthy through the head of tho spectator; consequently each 
of tbe attention of the legislature. In tbe Cautturnfal views his own riiitihow. In tho phenomenon of tho 
raihoays, which have made great progress in late rainbow, the ruin-drop represents the prism (which 
years, and especially in those of France, a large ter) ami the dark background the screen upon which 
amount of English capital has been invested, and tho spectrum is projected. Besides the primary and 
tome of them hare been constructed by English engi- secondary rainbows, wa sometimes meet with tuper- 
iteers. Belgium has numerous railways; and thnv have numerary or tupplcmrntary urct, depending upon the 
been extended in Germany, Italy, and even tipaiu, to peculiarities in the atmosphere favourable for their 
an unanticipated extent. In Russia, also, some vcry development. Lunar rmubawt do not differ in the 
extensive railways are beiug constructed. In the North theory ot their formation from solar rainbows, but 
American States the railways are very nntnerous, and they are less bright, ot a whitish colour, and occur 
some of them are of great leugth. Generally speaking, seldom. 

however, thev are not so substantially constructed,nor Rain.Gavok, an instrument for measuring tbe 

have they been so expensive ns those in this country. quantity of rain that fulls. It is constructed in various 

Baxlwav, AruosFHKBlc. {See Atuosfubbic Raii.- wavs; tint one of the best is a hollow cylinder, baying 
WAX.) within it a cork ball having attached toit a wooden stem, 

RstH, rain (8ns. wryn).—When the air can no longer which posses through a small opening at tho top, ia 
retain tbe moisture .blended with its particles, the which it placed a wide funnel. When placed in a free 
water descends in drops upon the earth, purifying situation in the opeu air, tho rain that falls within the 
tbe atmosphere through which it falls. The vapour circumference or the funnel flows into the cylinder, and 
thus condensed is called rain. Tbe moisture in the causes tho cork to float; and the quantity of water ia 
atmosphere is derived from the evaporation of water, the cylinder may be seen by the height to which the 
. partly from land, Hut principally from the surface of stem or tho float is raised. The stem of the float is so 
the ocean. Continual evaporation goes on from the ear- graduated that its divisions show tho number of per* 

.' faoet of lakes, pastures, corn-fields, and forests; and as pnndioular inches of water which fell on the surface of 
muoh moisture will be supplied to the sir by a ploughed the earth since the last observation. In fixing these 
field as by a sheet of water of equal dimensions, gauges, care must be taken that the rain may have free 
v Through this surface-evaporation the air becomes quite access to them. For this reason the tops of buildings 
damp i but in being transported to a warmer situation are the best placet. The following short table will show 
it may afterwards become dry. This is tbe case with a tho annual depth of rain in different latitudes, as taken 
tea-brsesoin summer. When it touches the shore, it by rain-gauges 

is cold and moist; bittaa it proceeds inland it grows Lat. N. Fall of Rain. 

milder and drier. When moisture ia deposited by a Grenada .12? ......... 120 inches. 

body of air in minute globules, which remain suspended Calcutta . 22 5 23' . 81 „ 

or subside gradually in the sir, it it termed n eland ; Rome..... 31° 51' .. 33 „ 

when it oomet near us and hovers os hill-tops and England . Co* to W". 31 „ 

bongs in vsUets, it it catted • mitt or fog. Tbe true St. Petersburg GIF 10' .. 18 „ 

theory of the production of rain was first discovered Raisins. (See Virts,) 

by Dr. James Hutton, of Edinburgh, ia 1787. Rain. Rajah (Sanskrit, king), is a title applied to tbs 
water, or melted mow, da the purest of all natural hereditary princes among tbs Hindoos, 
waters, though, in consequence of its solvent powem.it Ramadan. (Sr* Bamsm.) 

generally contains some extraneous ingredient. The Raxdutax. (Set Nxphslicm.) 

• amount of ruin which falls upon the earth is greatest Rawum, rH-mn'-U (Lot,, scrapings, having*), 
m the tropics, and decreases sa we approach the polea. in Bol., the scale-like hairs so abnndsnt on ferns. They 
- The quantity of non fatting at a certain place, how consist of cells combined so ns to form brownish tug., 
*ror. i» coesldersbly inflacncsd by the physical restores tened soalcs attached by their base to the surface of 
k fifth* locality. Thus there ia a etrikutg difference tbe epidermis, 
ye , , 1108 
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Bamifleation. 

EiHmciTToi. (St* Busei and Ben.) 

Btmn, rimp'Aat (Fr.), in Her.. * term applied 
to the lion, leopard, or other animal, when reprev anted 
standing on his hind leg*, curing np hit tore feet in 
the attitude of climbing, and showing onto half hi* 
faee. It differ* from taiitni, in which the animal 
appears to be springing forward. 

fianraKT, rimp’-art (Fr.), in Fort., an elevation or 
mound of earth round :* place, constructed in sueh-a 
manner u to be able to resist the gun* of an euemy. 
It is formed into button*, curtain*, Ac. Piece* of 
artillery are planted on the rampart*, to defend the 
place, and soldiers continually lreep guard there. 

Bantus, r&ni'-ere, a name aometime* applied to 
the Primitire Methodist*, on account of the manner 
in which they were wont to parade the atreeta iu large 
number*, ringing hymns, Ac. (Set Mxtuodtsts.) 

RAXPircin.ACX.ai, ra-nun-ku-lui'-te-e (Lai. rana, a 
frog, because it grows where frogs aliouud), in Dot., 
the Crowfoot or Buttercup fam., a nat.ord. of Ttieotg- 
ledanet , snb-claa* Tkalamiflonr. Herbs wi[h alternate 
or radicle leaves, or in one genua climbing shrubs with 
opposite leaves, the leaf-sfallc hi both cases generally 
dilated at the base, without stipules, the leaf often much 
divided, and the flower* solitary oriu terminal racemes 
or panicles. Calyx ol 3—ft (usually 5) distinct sepals. 
Corolla of 3—IS distinct petals (usually 6 ), generally 
regular, but sometimes irregular, very ininuto or alto¬ 
gether wanting. Stamens indefinite, usually numerous, 
inserted iu the receptacle. Carpels numerous, distinct, 
1 -oelled, or united below so a* to form a compound in&ny- 
celled ovary; one or wary ovules attached to the vcutral 
•uture; style simple. Fruit consisting of a number of 
aohamia, or of several follicles, nr u 1 - or more seeded 
berry. Seed containing copious horny nlhmnen, with 
a minute embryo at buao. The plants of this order are 
widely diffused over the globe, hut more especially in 
temperate or cool climates. 'Within the tropic* they 
»re, with the exception of the genus Clematis, almost 
confined to high mountain-ranges. According to Lmd> 
ley, there are 47 genera, includiug about 1,(KK) apeeieu. 
At least 18 of the genera are represented in the Horn 
of Great Britain. An acrid principle is common to all 
the Banunculaeea, and a narcotic principle is some¬ 
times present in addition. When these principles are 
in excess, the plants containing them arc poisonous. 
Many of these plants are conspicuous ornament* of our 
fields and hedges. Many arc cultivated in our gardens, 
ns various species of Clematis, Anemone, UMiunnihii, 
AVoutAu(winter noonite), lleHeharui (Ohristmus rose), 
Aquilegia (columbine), Aeonitam (monkshood), Pa on ia 
(pwony), Ac. The Monte n offlcinalu, or treepicony 
of China, is specially remarkable for its very largo and 
numerous showy flowers. Fortune mentions one of 
these plants growing in the neighbourhood of Shanghai, 
whioh produced annually from 300 to 400 flowers. 
From the Banunculaeea the important drugs aconite, 
black hellebore, staves-acre seeds, and podophyllin, 
are derived. (Set Acomiux, IIakcultli's, Ac.) 

Bar OX cults, ri-nun'-ku-lut, in Bot., the typical 
gen. of the not. ord. Banunculaeea, composed or 
annual [or perennial herbs, sometimes aquatic, The 
flowers are usually yellow or white. Sepals 5, very 
rarely redneed to 3. Fetal* 6 , or sometimes more, 
each with a thickened hollow spot at the base, often 
covered by a minute scale (nectary). Stamens usually 
numerous. Carpels unmerous, without awns, in a 
globular or oblong head, each containing a single 
ovule attached near its base. The indigenous aperies 
of this extensive genus are commonly known as butter¬ 
cups, The showy double ranunculus of oar gardens 
Wongs to a Levant species; namely, Banuneulut 
siiofiew. Double-flowered varieties of'sereral others, 
especially of our common yellow buttercups, are known 
to gardeners under the name of baicMart button*. B. 
eeehratn* (the celery-leaved buttercup) and B. Flam- 
faa/o (the spearwort) are very acrid. B. Fucaria (the 
lesser celandine) has thickened roots, which contain a 
good deal of starch, and have, on this account, been 
used as food. 

Rarz sis Yaous, rouge it* tnth, the name of a 
celebrated oattonti air, snog or played by tba herds- 
men of the Alps, ia Switzerland, when they drive out 
tboir herds to the mountains. It consists of a few 
tempi* Intervals, and to adapted to their instrument, 
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the Alpen Item, or bora of the Alps, and hot a buntU 
fill effect in (ho echoes of the Swiss mountain*. . unto 
simple air it greatly cherished by the n*tlTC*, *rhr>*te 
said to be seised with irrepressible hotne-ticciUM when 
they hear it played iu foreign countries. 

Bam, rape (Lat. rapttu), in Lwr, to the violation o t 
a woman, forcibly and against her wifi. Kvery clvilisod 
oodo has declared agaiust this offence, and affixed to 
its commission the severest penalties. By the Jewish 
law, to ravish a damsel betrothed to another waC 
punishable with death; and in case she was not be* 
troibed, the offeudea was compelled to take her to 
wife, and pay her father a fine of fifty shekels. By 
the Bomau law, rape was punishable with death and 
confiscation of goods. Among the Saxons it was also 
esteemed a felony, and puniuied with death, though 
the woman, it single, might redeem the offender try 
accepting him ss her husband, and he willing to be so 
redeemed. By William the Conqueror, emasculation 
and loss of the eyes was substituted for capital punish* 
nii-nt iu this offence. Iu the reign of ffdwardl X. 
(Wcatm. I. o. 13), the punishment of this offence was 
much mitigated; but it led to a fearful increase of the 
crime, and tea years afterwards it was again made 
punishable with death. Capital punishment was abol¬ 
ished [in 1B11 by 4 A C Viet. c. 58, and transportation 
fur life (new penal servitude) substituted, Au assault 
with intent t« commit rape is a misdemeanour punish* 
able by imprisonment lor any term not exceeding two 
years, nud with or without hard labour, 
lUCE-HKltn, (See llllASSIOA.) 

IIamunch, riif'-li-uu* (Gr, raphani*, a radish), in 
Bot., (ho Uudisu, a gen. of the nat. ord. Cruo(ferm. 
The species 72. mihvut is the well-known salad root. 
Several varieties arc in cultivation, sonic having 
spindle-shaped, aud others globular roots. The latter 
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arc commonly distinguished bv the name of turnip 
radishes. Like most of tho salad plants derived from 
the ord. Cnwtfmr, radishes are antiscorbutic and 
pungent : owing to the excess of woodv tissue, they 
are somewhat indigestible. To attain a (urge rise they 
require a deep sauuy soil. 

llAvniDxs, ruf-i-dttx (Gr. raphit, needle), io Wot., 
the term now cnmmnuls applied to crystals of any 
form found tn the cells of plants. In some plants they 
occur in such enormous quantities, that they exceed in 
weight tho dried tissue in which they are deposited i 
tins may be especially observed in some Caetaeeoi, The 
root of Turkey or Hussion rhuboib commonly contains 
from 35 to 40 per cent.: hence, when chewed, it appears 
very gritty; and as this kind of rhubarb commonly 
contains a larger proportion of rsphides than any Other, 
this grittiness bus been employed os a distinguishing 
test. Cells containing rapbides are vary beautiful aud 
interesting microscopic objects. 

JIakcvactior, ratr-e-fiik'-ebun (Lot. earns, XtM{ 
facia, I make), in Nat. Phil., the process of expanding 
or distending bodies. By mean* of rarefaction a body 
is mads to possess mors room, or to appear of larger 
hulk, without accession of any nsw matter, Th» HUM* 
faction of the atmosphere is to enormous, that Newton 
considered that it wo* inconceivable, on any dinar 
principle than an inherent repelling force in the air 
itself, in consequence of which its particle* fly from, 
each other mutually. 

Baimxbbt. (See Brmia.) 

Bat, rSi (Sax. rads gen. »us), a gen. of hAk 
mammalia, numerous in species, snd beyond oB posst* 
bdity of numbering them. Takes to the toll extent 
which is included by Csvier, tba cot family eoanwO. 
bend* not tower than 14 or 15 gcncr&,'wtd<m hare *U 
soma rassmbtowM to each other, but mogt of tbem 
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differing to much from tbetraent Id their dispositions 
end meaner*, that the same mmhI description cannot 
be made to apply to them alt. The true rata belong to 
a vegotablo-eauiie family, and yet are all more or Teas 
fond of animal substances, ana tome of them attack 
living animal*, without much regard to size}; but when 
they do bo, it i* a till in accordance with the general 
gnawing obarooter of the Bodentia. They do not kill, 
but begin to eat the living body; and there are in* 
stance* ef rata haring in this way inflicted terrible 
lacerations upon infanta and persona otberwiae help- 
lea*. At the asm* time, there »• little doubt that rate 
destroy a vast number of offensive substances, and it is 
tolerably certain that in cities, where is an undordrain- 
age by lewert, the brown rata, which make the towers 
their principal haunts, contribute not a little both to 
eleannneas and health. The general characters wbioh 
distinguish the genus from the other Bodentia may be 
stated thusThe teeth consist of two incisors, two 
canines, and three cheek-teeth in each side of each 
The crowns of the oheek-teoth are tubcroulaled, 
and thus bruising teeth rather than grinding ones, and 
the incisors are flrm, strong, bard in their euamel, 
sharp in their edges, and well adapted for gnawing. 
The ears of the genus are gonernUy long, of an ovate or 
Sounded form, and well developed, and it is understood 
that the sense of hearing in all is very aento. The ears 
are nearly naked, as are also the feet, which are 

S lantigrade. The fore feet have only four toes fully 
cvclupod, the one answering to the thumb being 
merely arudimoutal tubercle, though it is furnished with 
a little flat nail; the nails ou the other four toes are 
well adapted for digging. The bind feet have nil the 
live toes fully developed. The tail rnries in length, 
bat is generally long, naked, eieent a few short hairs, 
and Is covered between them with a sort of sealea, 
which are not true scales, however, but merely little 
hardened plates of the epidermis, which easily fail off, 
and ore replaced by others. Tho principal fur is very 
soft; but it is generally interspersed with larger ana 
thicker hairs, whioh arc shining in their lustre. Many 
of them take the water readily, and preserve their fur 
dryj but there are some which are easily wetted. 
They are all very fond of driuking, whioh operation 
they perform by lapping with the tongue. In nil the 
species the tendency to production is very great; and 
where they hove food and shelter, and moderate 
warmth, it is not confined to any one season. The 
number of young in a litter is often considerable, 
ereceding Chat of the teats of the female, and in some 
cases double the number of these. The teats are sis in 
number, and the young are often twelve. Thera are 
two specie* of rat in this country,—the brown rat and 
the buck rat. The brown rat (If. Decumanut) 1b but 
a recant importation into this country, oreveu into Eu¬ 
rope, or the north of Asia, and nothing oertnin is known 
of its origin. It Is asserted by some good authorities, 
however, that it is an Eastern animal, and that it first 
made its appearance in tbe western onuntries of 
Europe only daring the earlier half of last century. 
They am properly ground animals, and in those plaoos 
where the two Species of this country arc found 
together, they are called ground rats or flax rats, in 
distinction from tho black ones, wbioh arc roof rata. 
'The brown rat makes burrows with great vigour and 
expedition, If it cannot find any ready made, and loves 
to botrow under tho foundations of walla and house#. 
It is partial to drains of foul water, awima with great 
facility, abound* in seaport towns, and frequently 
establishes itself on bean) of ship. They often under¬ 
mine tire foundations of granaries and storehouses, of 
manufaetoriei which abound in oflhi, and of mills; and, 
in the last case, they aometlmea mine through the 
dams of the pond* and let ont the water. In ponltrr- 
's afcd preserved ground* they oommit considerable 


,. tions on the eggs and the young birds, and 
earn off considerable quantities or grain from ricks 
and barns. The brown rat is the lergaetof the genn* 
to bo mot with In Britain, being ten roches long in the 
beam end body, of which the head occupies two end a 
half. The ear* arc about two-third* of an inch tong, 
'•Inch is tea* than the length of those of tbe Manic rat. 
Tha tall it also abetter m proportion, ml both they 
•Sd tka munaie arontarly naked. The upper colour 
W tho fur is gnyiab-hrown, and tbe under colour 
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whiiish-gwy. The body is thick and atrong, and the 
expression of the animal i* a mixture of cunning nod 
■ulkinoes. The black rat [X, Kattui) i* * smaller 
animal, of a darker colour, a more elongated head, and 
sharper muzzle than the preceding. It is equally 
omuivorou*, buttles* productive. It is sometimes called 
tbe "old English rat,” from the fact of ita being 
known in England long before tho appearance there 
off the brown rat. It* original country is extremely 
donbtful; ancient authors make no mention of it; 
and the prevailing belief is, that ft made it* way into 
Europo during the'middle ages. Although ft is still 
the prevailing species in many parts of Europe, it is 
now somewhat rare in ftreat Brits:-.., and a belief baa 
long prevailed that the brown rat has eaten up the 
black one; but there is no authentic evidence on the 
Huhject, and the fact that the localities chosen 
by the two species are different—the brown rat 
loving low-lying, cold, and damp places, whilst 
the black rat is a murine animal, and dwells in 
holes of walls and crevices of roofs, seems to lead 
to an opposito conclusion. The black rat is very con¬ 
siderably smaller than tho brown one, seldom mea¬ 
suring so much as seven inches and a half in length; 
anil though its v tzle is larger, it* head is altogether 
shorter. Its eat. ire also larger aud rounder, sod its 
tail is longer thao its body, while that of tbo other is 
not so long; the cars and tail are naked; the eyes 
rather large ; the fur on tho body shaggy: the whiskers 
aud tufts of still' hairs over tbe eyra very long; and tho 
whole expression more rough and fierce than that of 
the brown rat. It is also more rapid iu its motion* 
and a better el mi bur. Tho colour is black, with a tinge 
of grey above and ash-colonr on the under part; often 
whiter on the breast and throat. Foreign countries 
produce variou* species of the rat tribe unknown to 
Europo; as the Malabar rat (Xui <i want tut), a specie* 
of onormons size ; its length, im-lnding the tail, which 
is nearly a foot lnug, being thirty inches. It is found 
in many places on tho Coromandel coast, in Mysore, 
aud several parts of Bengal. The bite of this species 
is considered dungerous. Tbe Filori, or mnsk-rst of 
tho Antilles, is another large and destructive rat, mea¬ 
suring fifteen inches, exclusive of tho tail. There are 
also the Sumatra rat, the Caraco rat, the Alexandrian 
rat, and the Iceland rut; the distinguishing charac¬ 
teristics of whioh are too slight to deserve particular 
notice. The Water-rat is an animal respecting which 
naturalists ore by no means agreed; for while some say 
that it is simply tho common brown rat, others declare 
that it is a distinct species. Tbe fact is that there is a 
dutinet species of amphibious rat, but that the com¬ 
mon brown rat often imitates its habits. Tho water- 
rat (Xus major aquation*), or water-vole, as it is fre¬ 
quently oalled, is intermediate in size between tbe 
brown rat and the biook one; the head ia thick and 
short, and the innzzle is blunt, not indicating that 
keenness of scent whioh is possessed by th* land-nt. 
The ear* are less than half an inch in lsngtb,and almost 
entirely hidden in the fur, which is very closely let and 
is of that, shining character which, in tho hairy animals, 
has a strong repulsion to water, so that it doe* not get 
matted, or even wot, when under water, The colour 
of the upper part is mixed brown, showing both a 
grayish ana a reddish tinge j and the under part is grey, 
having in some individuals a yellowish tinge. The tail 
ia not naked, like those of the land rata, bat has fine 
short fur on the upper surface and pretty long baira 
on the under. The fora feet have four complete toes* 
the last phalanx only of tbe thumb being conspicuous 
beyond the skin; hinder feet with flv* toes, not webbed, 
though connected for a abort distance from the bees. 
The water-rat is said to h» one of those gentle Bodentia 
that would not, under any oironmstancee, hurt any¬ 
thing living. It inhabits the banks of riven, streams, 
ponds, and even ditches, in tbe banks of which it bur¬ 
rows and breeds. The opening to ita borrow is never 
vesjr fin above tbe level of the water, and if Chat level 
be subject to variations from floods, there ate generally 
two openings,—one higher and the other lower. * As 
already observed, ft is - vegetable feeder, and tha fleeby 
and bulbons roots of plants form the chief part of ita 
food. The water-rat is a very cleanly animal, and 
generally has bat one brood, consisting of five or tixt 
(mm an generally born in Mar or June, when tit* 
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vegetation is well forward; hut the young ere some¬ 
times produced ee etuiy es April; in whim letter ease 
there is a second litter towards the end of summer or 
beginning of aotomn. When the animal is alarmed 
by any one treading on its burrow, or suprised on the 
grass at the entrance, it tehee to tbo water es a means 
of safety, and gets down tOl it is quite submerged j but 
it hss not the seme powor of continuing below ee the 
otter and other mammalia which prey in the water. It 
is foond in nil parts of Britain, and also of continental 
Europe, where the waters and their banks are suited 
to its habits, and is always most abundant where the 
banks are of a rich or loamy character. 

Bates and Taxes. (See Taxes a wo Bates.) 

Ration, rui'-ifcmi (Fr., from Let. ruffe, proportion), 
in the army, a certain allowance, which is given m 
bread, meat, forage, fto., for an officer or soldier when 
troops arc on sen ice. A daily ration consists of one 
ponnd of bread or biscuit, one pound of meat, either 
fresh or salt, three-sevenths of a quart of wine or one- 
seventh of a quart of rum. Tbo rations of oflicors vary 
according to the number of servants in their pay. The 
nnmlier of servants for which regimental officers ure 
allowed to draw rations is os follows:—Colonels, -t; 
licntcnsnt-coloncls and mnjors, 3; captains, paymasters, 
end surgeons, 2 ; all other rauks one servant each. 

BaTIONALTSW. (See (JjtBMAw Taiiouoor.) 

Battlesxaxb, ral'-tUeuailc ICrotalut ), a gen. of 
American serpents, famous for tne danger of their bite 
and the peculiar appendages to their tail, consisting of 
several horny membranous cells, of nn undulated 
pyramidal figure, articulated one within tlio htlior, so 
that the point of the first cell reaches as far as the 
baais or protuberant ring of the third, and scion; which 
articulation being very loose, gives liberty to the parts 
of the cells that aro inclosed within the outward rings 
to strike against tho sides of them, and so produce the 
rattling noise which is heard when the snake shakes its 
tail, and from whonco it derives its name. The brad 
is broad, triangular, and generally flat in its entire 
extent; the eyes are. very brilliant, and generally 
provided with a nictitating membrane; the mouth 
very large, the tongue forked at its extremity. The 
body is robust, elongated, cylindrical, covered above 
with connoted scales. The tail is short, cylindrical, 
end somewhat, thick. The number of tho iitl in bells 
which terminate it increases with age, an additional 
one being formed with every easting of tho skin. The 
noise made by them resembles that made by crumpled 
parchment, or by two qnills of a goose rubbed against 
each other. Their fangs, which arc two in number, 
one at each end of the upper jaw, ore traversed by u 
canal for the emission or the poison, and when not 
used, remain concealed in a fold of the gum. The 
fangs ore very sharp at tho points, rather Blender 
in proportion to their length, and awl-shaped, or 
adapted for inflicting punctured wonnda only, and not 
far tearing or lacerating. The poison is secreted by a 
considerable gland, situated on each side of the lieud, 
immediately under the eye; and tho same muscular 
action which forces the tooth into tbo body of the prey, 
compresses the reservoir of venom, and so forces it 
through the canal of the fang into the wound. The smell 
of these serpents is exceedingly offensive, oven when 
they ore alive, arising, it is supposed, from t ho rapidity 
with which the flesh of those animals on which they 
feed putrefies, from the action of the virus upon it. 
Their chief food is birds and squirrels; but they also 
devour rats, hares, and small reptiles. Their glance 
baa been said to neve the power of fasoinating their 
pray, so as to make it drop into their months; bnt 
there can be little doubt, that if this power exists, it 
has been 'greatly exaggerated. That a suddenly sur¬ 
prised animal should be arrested by terror, and eaailv 
StB a victim to the serpent, is highly probable j but 
that it should descend to its destruction from the top 
of the loftiest trees is almost incredible. The move¬ 
ments of the rattlesnake are slow, and it never appears 
to nse its weapons nteas when compelled thereto, 
either by necessity or fear. As they are no climbers, 
ond thrir motion on the ground are so slow, aadeo. 
aoneh in a straight line that tbey would have little 
chance of captaring any prey by punning it, they 
wseally rest twisted in a spiral form to the usual path 
of wild animals, psrtieularivta those which lead to the 
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water. They will not spring upon any large animal 
they ore unable to swallow, unless they are retraced to 
extremities by impending hostilities ; and raoet of thane 
persons who have beau bitten by them, hww thus 
suffered in consequence of treediug nndWOm Upon 
them, or making an unskilful attack. The remedies em¬ 
ployed against the lute of $ho rattlesnake are nation, 
ligatures, caustics, and internal medicines. TUI the 
month of July, their bite is comparatively harmless. 
All the specie* of Cretali whose country is well known 
ere natives of the American continent j end tome of 
them, though the winter is mnah colder than in the 
saiuo parallel of Europe or Asia, are foond ranch flus 
thor north than any serpent of nearly the same deadly 
veuom is met with in the Eastern continent. Those 
which are found for to the north arc torpid daring the 
winter; whilst those in the tropical parte of tho 
country aro never torpid, though they remain in hiding- 
places during the rams. Kattlesuakos arc viriparous, 
and lire a long time, some having been found, it is cold, 
with from forty to fifty pieces in their rattles, ana 
from eight to ten foot in length. They traverse with 
case rivers aud lakes bv swimming. 

Bavkmx, mV./iB (Fr.), in Fort., a detached work 
raised bolorc the counterscarp, on that aide of tbs 
ditch which is next tho camp facing tho body of the 
place. RsTPlius ure composed of two faces, forming 
salient angles. 

Haven, rtn'-ven (Sax. hrqfn, probably from Sax. 
hrejlan, to plunder, to Toll), (Coreue Coeat). —The 
gmienc characters of the raven are, beak straight at 
tho base, compressed at tbo sides, curved towards the 
point, und sharp at tho edges. Nostrils basal, open, 
hid by stiff feathers directed forwards. Wing*pointed, 
the first primary of moderate length, the second and 
third shorter than the fourth, which is longest. Feet, 
three toes before, one behind, almost entirely divided; 
tarsus longer than the middle toe. The great geo¬ 
graphical range of the raven north of the equator 
causes it to he exceedingly well known, and it is as 
universally recognized in many other part* of the 
world as it is in this country. It is, in foot, a universal 
species, found both m the old and new continents,— 
from Greenland to the Capo of Good Hope in the one, 
and from Hudson's Hay to Mexico in tbe other. It is 
one of the few birds that are capable of braving the 
seventy of ao arctic winter and the scorching rays of 
a tropical son, without any change being produced in 
its plumage by the extremes of climate. It is by far 
the largest specimen of the genus to which it belongs 
( Corvide) , aud being bold as well as sagacious, is always 
an object of suspicion to shepherds and husbandmen; 
(or no sooner does an animal show any sign* of weak¬ 
ness than the raven is on the watch for an opportunity 
to satisfy his appetite. If no interruption oconrs, be 
makes bis first attack upon the eye of the defenceless 
animal, afterw ards feeds at his leisure, retires to digest 
his food, and then returns to teed again. Lika the 
other bird* of its geuos, it is not pnrtienlar M to its 
food, eating indiscriminately email animals, snob as 
rabbits, birds or their eggs, reptiles, insects, grout, at 
carrion, and any dead fish or other animal substance 
which may be washed ashore by tho ride. Its favourite 
abodes are high rocks on tne sea-shore, extensive, 
woods, mountains, or open plains. The female breeds 
early in the seasm., and by tbe beginning of Februsty 
the ravens may be seen visiting and repairing their 
nest of the previous year, width is usually placed in m 
very high tree, in tbe fork of a branch. It i* formed 
on tbe outside of sticks, with a lining of weed and 
hair; the eggs are four or five in number, two inehM 
in length, by one inch four lines fat breadth, of a pda 
gyoen ground-colour, spotted and speckled with darker 
greeoiih-brown. Tbe incubation lasts twenty day*, 
during which tbi male feeds tbe fraud# as *be ntsnpon 
tbe nest, and occasionally takes her place. When the 
young appear, they are for a time tended with great 
assiduity by their parents, bat are driven away atsoen 
m they arc able to provide for themselves. JhMMfi • 
live to a great age, and are considered to pair f&rVS, 
and to occupy the same spot until driven awsy frota£ 
Should both oc c upiers of nay looahty be kitted* fcjtt 
almost osrtain to be occupied by another pay. The 
raven m ens ur es fully two fast in Ungth, akd at least 
four foot ie the stretch of tho wings, ea? booths tail 
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*(17 firm)/ fonthered, and equal in loath to half the 
body. Toe plumage over the whole body ie Meek, but 
glossed with blue reflection, whieb, in certain light*, 
give a very peculiar appearance. Cuvier and tome 
author* mention, that in the extreme North it ie fre¬ 
quently found mure or lee* white; but other authorities, 
including the famous explorator Sir Jam** Bo**, 
strenuously deny tbie. In former times, ravens were 
by no mean* rare bird* in Great Britain; nod, indeed, 
there need to be an allegorieal earing iu moat parte of 
tho country, that *• every rock lias its reran i" bnt 
they are now comparatively raiy in England ana in tho 
south of Scotland. Ravens make no defence against 
any attempt by men or boys to rob their neet, bnt 
against the attacks of other birds they display great 
power as well ss courage, sad, at dose quarters, are said 
to be a match for the more powerful falcons. There are 
several interesting pecuUaritiea-about the raven, one of 
which is its thievish habit of carrying off shining me- 
tallio substances, and other articles, totally unfit for 
food or to be need in the construction of its nest; and 
another, its aptitude for imitating the human voice. 
The well-authenticated anecdotes in proof of its pos¬ 
session of this power are almost innumerable. 

KivMfAtA.ril-OTH'-d-M, in Hot.,a gen. of tbe net. ord. 
Mutacca-. K. tpeciota, a tropical plant, has brim 
called the water-tree, in consequenoe of it* petioles 
y ioldin g, when cut, a quantity of w atery juice. Its seeds 
are edible. 

Bat, ray (Fr. rain, 8 p. rhea), (Raiida).—Tho rays, 
or skate, are » vary remarkable family of cartilaginous 
fishes, resembling in their physiology tho shark family 
much more then any other, and following in their forms 
the angel-iltb, or monk-fish, of that family. Tbe generie 
characters areForm of the body rhomboidal, verv 
much depressed; tail long and slender, generally snneil 
on the upper surface with one or more rows of sharp 
■pines; two small fins near the end of tlm tail, and 
sometimes a small terminal or caudal fin; tbe eyes ami 
temporal orifices on tbe upper surface of the bead, nos¬ 
trils, mouth, and branchial apertures, beneath; teeth 
flattened, lozenge-shaped, the inner angle elongated in 
old males. The rays, or skate, ns they lire popularly 
•oiled, are remarkable for tbe breadth of their bodies, 
contrasted with their long, narrow tails; the great 
breadth of the body being produced by the ctpansion of 
what are called the pectoral fins, the base of each of 
which isequal to tho whole length of the side of (he fish. 
The ray may almost be considered as having no true 
head or ueck, the side* of both being included, and 
thus protected by the expanded anterior margin of 
each pectoral fin. Their made of progression is per¬ 
formed by a Blight undulating motion of the pectoral 
fins, something between swimming and flying. They 
defend themselves, it is said, by bending the point of 
the nose and the base of the tail upwards towards each 
other; the upper surface of the body being then con¬ 
cave, the tail ft lushed about in all directions over it, 
and the rows of sharp spines frequently inflict severe 
wounds. The rays are very voracious. Their food 
consists of my sort of flsh they can catch, with mol¬ 
luscs, testaceous or naked, and crustaoca. Their jaws 
and muscles are so powerful that they are able to crush 
the strong shell of n crab with cose. As in the sharks, 
the females are larger than tbe moles. Tbe young are 
produced during the latter part of spring or during 
summer, and are deposited by the parent fish in thin 
horny eases, which are also called panes, and which, 
on tbe coast of Cumberland, bear the name of abate- 
barrowa, from their resemblance in shape to e four- 
handed machine by whioh two men csrry good*. As 
the yon eg ray increase* in sise, the angular parts of 
the body curve over for a time, till the flsh ultimately 
escape* to provide for itself. Thejfieven species o( 
true ray* which are found on the coast of Greet 
Britain may be arranged in two divisions; the first of 
which contains seven species, having the skin perfectly 
smooth; whilst the seeond divisionoontains two speciss 
with rough thins, and two which are furnished with 
awaarous short, sharp spine# on various parts of the 
surface of the body. The ray, or skate, M food. It 
held in very different de g ree* of eetimetioD in different 
fdeaee. In Leaden, large quantities am opueumed.smi 
Ns flesh Is much esteemed; baton some partem the 
litisseldom devoted to anypurpose bat a* bait 
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for catching crabs and lobsters. The ray it in heal 
condition for the table during autumn and winter. In 
spring end tbe early part of summer they are usually 
maturing their eggs or young, end their flesh Is then 
•oft and woolly. , 

Razor*. (See Cctlyst.) 

Bmuaic. (See Nominalists, Baiusrs.) 

Kbal PaorXBXY, re'-al (Lot. rn, a thing), inLaw, is 
property in lands, tenements, or hereditaments. Thing* 
real, or realty, consiet of tilings substantial and im- 
movable, and of the rights and profit* annexed to or 
iasuing out of these, as distinguished from things 
person al, or personalty, consisting of goods, money, end 
all other movable*, and of such right* and profits aa 
relate to these, bands include any ground, soil, or 
earth whatsoever, as arable, pasture, woods, water, 
moors, &o.; tenements whatever may be holden, or 
the aubjeet of tenure, as, beside* land, houses, Ac., 
rents, commons, snd other rights and interests issuing 
out of or concerning land; and hereditaments, not 
only lands and tenements, but whatever may be in¬ 
herited, be it corporeal or incorporeal, real, personal, 
nr mixed. The common law of real property is founded 
on the rule* and customs which in the feudal period 
governed tbe siure of lands. All the land of the 
realm is bold)" mediately or immediately of the sove¬ 
reign. Even . freeholder has no absolute ownership 
of land; he hn» only an estate. The chief estates in 
lands originated, no doubt, iu the various forme of 
feudal tenure. (Res Fbudal Systxm.) Tenements 
and hereditaments came under the same law because 
they possess some of the characteristic qualities of 
lands: ns they may be holden on tenure or are in- 
heritable. 

Kkav, a bundle or package of paper. A ream of 
writing-paper consists of 20 quires, of 24 sheets each t 
but a ream of printing-paper, commonly called a 
printer'll ream, contains 21$ quires, or SL6 sheets. 

Rbahon, rr'-zim (Lat. ratio, from rear, I think), in 
Phil., is most commonly used to denote that highest 
faculty of the human mind which distinguishes man from 
tho brutes, and constitutes his rational nature. Ac¬ 
cording to Ihiguld Stewart, it “denotes that power by 
which we distinguish truth from falsehood and right 
from wrong? and bv which wo are enabled to commie 
means for the attainment of particular ends." More 
correctly, and apart from its use for cause, motive, 
argument, Ac., it is employed in the five following 
senses (1) As denoting an intellectual nature gene¬ 
rally, and comprehending— («) conception or simple 
apprehension ; (h) judgment; (c) reasoning, or the 
discursive faculty; (d) intellect orinteUigenceproper.— 
(2) Inclose connection with the preceding significa¬ 
tion, from which perhaps it ought not to be separated, 
is the sense in which it is used to characterize the legiti¬ 
mate employment of our faculties in general.—(3) It is 
also used to denote the third and fourth of the above- 
mentioned functions, via., the reasoning faculty and 
tbe intellect.—(1) It has been used very generally for 
(he third of the above special functions; reason and 
reasoning being thus confounded.—(5) It signifies the 
reasoning, in contradistinction to the intellect or 
understanding, and is thus used by Kant and his fol¬ 
lower*, who separate reason (Fernitwft) distinctly and 
emphatically from understanding (Veretand). (Sen 
Metaphysics.)— Rif, Note A. in Hamilton's edition of 
Reid's Work,. 

RsAtrucaiACKX, ro-**«re-#-«'-**-« (in honour of 
Reaumur, the celebrated Brengh philosopher), in Bob, 
the Rennnnria fam., a small wit. ord.of thalaraifloroas 
Dicotyledon*!, resembling Bypericacea in moat es- 
sential characters, and only distinguished from that 
ord. by having a pair of app#adsges at the base* of the 
petals and shaggy seeds, with small mealy albumen. 
Thero are three genera and to or specie*, native* of tbe 
Mediterranean coast and the salt plain* of Northern 
Asia. They contain muoh ssliee midtar. A decoction 
of the leaves of RvaanurWo m r mieu taia is used se an 
internal medicine, and the isrofesd leaves as on external 
application for tbe core of the itch. 

- Rkbyluok, mM'-h-ss (Dab. ry&sUto, from n, and 
beUmm, war), aa originally need by tbe Romans, denoted 
the rising again, aid «pkhi*»g a second resistance, of 
thorn who had formerly been overcome in battle end 
yielded their submission; bat with ns it is commonly 
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used to denote ths taking op of arm* traitorously against 
the crown, whether by uatural subjects or other*. when 
once subdued. It also signifies disobedience to the pro- 
eeae of the ooerte. l'he great rebellion of England 
commenced with the revolt of the Long Parliament 
againit the authority of Char lee I., in 1842, and ended 
with the eubmieaioa of the king to the Boot*, in April, 
1046; but sometimes tbe period ie extended eo at to 
include the Commonwealth, or Protectorate, under 
Cromwell, down to the restoration of Charles EL. in 
Hay, 1660. 

Knn, rt'-im (Lat,).—Ibis word in English has 
eeveral significations.—1. A peculiar kind of enigma or 
riddle; an old and quaint mode of expreesmg word* or 
phrases, by the picture*of object* whose names bear* 
resemblance to tbe word*, or to the syllables of which 
they ere compoeed. A rather pretty example of this 
kind of wit is mentioned by the famous antiquarian 
Camden. A gallant expressed his lose to a woman 
named Rot* Bill, by displaying on the border of bis 
coat a rose, a hill, an eye, a loiu, and a well; which, in 
the style of the Rebut, reads, " Rote Bill I love well." 
—2. In Heraldry, a coat of arms which bears an allusion 
to the name of the person; as three castles for Castle- 
ton s a hind of bearings which are of great antiquity.— 
3. Rebus ia a word used by chemical writers, sometimes 
to signity sour milk, and sometimes for what they call 
tbe ultimate matter of which all bodies arc composed. 

Rkcsivbb on 8 tox.uk Pbofbrtt, rc-teet'-er (Fr. 
reeeeoir, to receive).—fiy 7 A 6 Geo. IV. e. Zb, it 
is provided that if any one shall knowingly receive any 
ohattel, money, or valuable security, or other property, 
the stealing or taking whereof shall amount to felony, 
either by common law or by act of parliameut, every 
auob receiver shall be guilty of felony, and may be 
indicted, either es an accessory alter tbe fact or for a 
aubetautive felony, and liable, at the discretion of the 
court, to penal servitude for from seven to fourteen 
years, or imprisonment for not more than three years. 

Kkczptaclk. (See Tnaxswcs.) 

Rbchabitsb, rek'-d~bUet, among tbe ancient Jews, 
were e religious order instituted by Jonadab, the son of 
Beebab, and comprehending only tbe family and pos¬ 
terity of the founder. The principal rules observed by 
them were, not to drink wine, not to build any houses, 
but to dwell in tents, and not to sow corn or plant 
vines. These rules they observed with great strictness, 
as appears from Jeremiah xxxv, fl, Ac. At preaenl 
there exists a body of teetotallers under this name. 

Bkoipb, ret ype (Let., take), is a name sometimes 
applied to a medical prescription, from the symbol JJt, 
denoting recipe, with which it begins. According to 
some, this character ia the astrological symbol for 
Jupiter, the planet whose ascendancy was regarded as 
favourable for the collection and preparation of medical 
kerbs. 

Bacitittvs, ret-e-Hf-leei/ (Ital.), a species of musical 
recitation (hence the name), or, in other words, a kind 
of artificial deohunation adapted to musical notes, 
forming a sort of medium between common recitation 
and measured air or song. It was first introduced at 
Borne, in tbe year 1660, by Emilio del Caralierr, and 
was soon after adopted throughout Europe. Recitative* 
differ from eirs iu having no died time or measure, 
the einger regulating the length of the notes according 
to hit own conception of the degree of emphasis and 
expression required. They are written in common 
time, of four crotchets in a bar, and have no fixed or 
permanent bey; indeed, they generally begin in one 
key and end in another, modulating frequently ad 
Ubitum. In tMeepede* of composition, strict attention 
must be peid to Ml the rules or prosody, as to long and 
abort syllables, accent, emphasis, punctuation, Ac. 
Tba words are never repeated, and only one note is 
sung to escb syllable; thus all grace notes are excluded. 


vapid flight of notes may be introduced to eonnect dis¬ 
tant intervals. A simple or emaaempmleS. recitative 
il written with no accompaniment, but a base part, 
consisting of a few occasional chords, generally 
played on the pianoforte. Accompanied recitative, on 
the other bund, baa, betides the bam, parts tor other 
Instruments, as the violins, hautboys, Antes, Ac. The 
great Ose of recitative consists in its capabilities for 
fl—tog quickly from subject to subject, serving for 
IMS 


—ages, where so occasional 
ie introduced to connect die- 
or Ms—snicf recitative 


dialogue, and to prepare important otiangea is great 
musical pieces. Borne of tbe moet splendid specimens at 
recitative maybe found in the worn of Gink, Haydn, 
Vosert, and Beethoven. , 

' Bbcbokiko, •wk'-o-mne, iu nautical aflaira, fa the 
name of a process by which tba exaqt position of a 
vessel may be ascertained at any time. (See Hits- 

GATIOK.) 

RxcoaisTBSHCB, rv'-ken-e-riln* (Let. reoeeuoteo, I 
acknowledge), in Law, i* on obligation of record 
entered into before some court of record, or magis¬ 
trate duty authorised to take it, with condition to do 
some particular act,—as to appear at tbe —ises, to 
keep the peace, to pay a debt, or the like, upon the 
performance »i which condition theobHgatfon becomes 
null and void; but npon failure, the amount of the 
recognizance is forfeited. It differs from a bond, in 
(hat i he latter is the creation of a new debt, while are- 
cognizance is an acknowledgment upon record of 0 
former debt. The state nr person to or in whose favour 
the recognizance is mode, u called the oognizoe, and 
the person who enters into it the oognitor. A recog¬ 
nizance may be entered into either to the crown, a* 
where a person enters into recognisances to appear to 
answer a criminal charge, or to a subject, os where bait 
is given. A recognizance by itatuto ia either founded 
on a statute merchant or statute staple, or is in nature 
of a statute staple under 23 Hen. vlil. c. 0. These 
last, however, haro long fallen Into disuse, having been 
superseded by more convenient and efficaaions modes 
of proceeding. 

Rbcoii., rc-koil' (Fr. reevler, to draw back), the 
starting backwards or rebound of a fire-arm when dis¬ 
charged. The term is particularly applied to piecee 
of ordnnnce, which are always subject to a recoil ac¬ 
cording to their sizes and the charges which they con¬ 
tain. To lessen the recoil, the platforms are usually 
made to slope towards the embrasure. 

Rbcokkoitbtho, re-koH-Bcy'-fer-iny (Fr. reconnoi¬ 
tre), a term used in military languago, which signifies 
the obtaining of information by ocular inspection of 
tbe situation of on enemy or the nature of a position. 
Reconnoitring is one of tho most essential depart¬ 
ments of military art, and is requisite before every 
important movement. Itfrequently oringsonan engage¬ 
ment, and large bodies of troops are called out to 
cover (he rccounoitring party and to make prisoners. 

Rkcoudkr, re-kor'-dor, in Law, ia the chief judicial 
officer of a city or borough, appointed under the sign 
manual by thb crown, and having civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the city or borough, with precedence 
next to the mayor, lie must be a barrister of at least 
live years' standing, and holds office during good 
behaviour. Formerly, the appointment of recorder 
was in the hands or the corporation. His court ia a 
court of record. 

Rucoiins, I'cbmo, relc'-ordt (Let. remrdar, I call 
to mind),—Authentic memorials of all kinds, as well 
pnblic os private, may lie considered in one sense aa 
records; out the term public record* generally refers 
to the contents of our Pi’Iitio Bacons Ornca. la a 
popular sense, tbe term is applied to all public docu¬ 
ments preserved iu a recognized repository; and m 
such documents cannot conveniently be removed, or 
may be wanted in several places et the seme time, 
the courts of law receive in evidence examined copies 
of the contents of puhho document* so preserved, aa 
well as of real records. Sometimes mere private me¬ 
moranda have been elevated to the dignitptof publio 
record* on the sole ground of their official custody, and 
on the other band, numbers of documents which were 
originally compiled a* puhho record* have strayed mfl 
their legal repository to the British Museum, and have 
thereby lost their obarseter of authenticity. By far 
tbe greeter pert of our records era kept as retie 
written on akin* of parobment or vellum, averaging 
from nine to fourteen inches wide, end about three 
feet ia length. Two mode* of fattening the sklas or 
membranes were employed,—one, feet of attaching, aft 
tbe tops of the membrane* together, bookwise, which - 
is employed in the Exchequer end courts of cox— 
law, and the other, that of sewing etch skin or mem¬ 
brane consecutively, which wes adopted la the ChaoOery 
and Wardrobe. The tolls of the common law, after the 
time of SettryTUL, contain so many thin* that they 
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mw to be rail*, and are simply oblong books, ted.ua- 
like the early rolls of the same series, are exceedingly 
ill-adapted lor preservation and inconvenient for use. 
Ob the other hand, membrane* may be fastened toge¬ 
ther after the chancery fashion in any numbers, and 
yet remain a lfgltimate roll, though imposing mush 
bodily labour in the consultation. The Land-Tax Com¬ 
missioners Aot of 1 Geo. IV. extends, it is said, to 900 
feet when unrolled. Domesday Book, the oldest and 
most precious of our records, oounting eight centuries 
as its age, and still in the finest preservation, is in the 
form of a book. Records aye generally written on 
parchment: but one is in existence written on paper 
as early as the reign of Edward II. Tallies were records 
of wood. Records in ancient tunes were written in a 

C ollar hand called court hand, whioh was well adapted 
preservation; but in later times, the writing, as 
well as the ink, hat much degenerated. All the great 
series of our records, except those of parliament, are 
written in Latin, the spelling of which is much abbre¬ 
viated. During tho Commonwealth, English was sub¬ 
stituted i butf soon after the Restoration, Latin was 
restored, end the records of the courts continued to be 
kept in Latin until the reign of Geo. il. In certain 
branches of the Exchequer, Latin continued in use 
until the abolition of the offices in very recent times. 
Many of our statutes, from Edward 1. to Uonry V., 
and the chief part of the rolls of parliament, are written 
in Norman-French. Great numbers of records were 
formerly kept in pouches or bags of leather, which were 
hung against tho walls, and which, when they escaped 
damp, preserved their oontents in all their pristine 
freshness and cleanliness. Others were kopt in cheats, 
coffers, small wooden boxes, and " hanapers," or bas¬ 
kets made of twigs. A Tory important step was taken 
by the legislature at the commencement of her present 
Majesty's reign, to provide for the better custody and 
preservation and more convenient use of the public 
records, and an act was passed (l & fi Viet. c. 40) by 
which the master of the rolls is made guardian of the 
tiublie records, having power to appoint u deputy, nud, 
In conjunction with the Treasury, to do all that may be 
necessary in the execution of this service. The act 
contemplated (and what it contemplated has been, or 
is being, carried out) the consolidation of all the records 
from their several unfit repositories into ono appro¬ 
priate receptacle; their proper arrangement and repair; 
the preparation of indexes or ealeudnrs, which were 
more or less wanting to every class of records; and 
giving the pubiio more easy access to them. 

Bbcotkby, or Common B*covk«t, re-tuc'-e-re (Fr. 
recouerer, to get back), in Law, was a suit or action, 
eithsr totnsl or fictitious, but generally tho lattur, in 
which lands were recovered against the tenant of the 
freehold. Thero were at least three persons concerned 
in a writ of common recovery,—tho recovcrer, the re- 
coveree, and the vouohee. The recovcrer was the 
plaintiff or demandant that brought the writ of entry; 
the recoveree, the defendant or tenant of the laud, 
egainst whom the writ was brought; and the vouchee, 
he whom tike defendant or tenant vouched or nailed to 
warranty of the laud iu demand, either to defend the 
right or to yield him other lands in value, according to 
a supposed agreement. The reooverer sned out e writ 
or praecipe, as itwaa called, against the recoveree, who 
appeared to the writ, but instead of defending bis title, 
he vouched (voeavit) a third person, who was supposed 
to be bound to warrant the tenant's title, and the 
vonoheodtsviog appeared, undertook the defence of 
the tenant’s tide, but purposely foiled to do so, and 
allowed judgment to go on default. Common recoveries 
ware invented by the ecclesiastics, to elude the statute* 
of mortmain, wad afterwards encouraged by thejfaesse 
of the courts of law, in order to put an end to all 
fettered inheritance.. and ter aot only estates tail, bat 
also all remainders and reversi ons expectant thereon. 
It was a supposed adjudication of right, binding ell 
penans end vesting-m free and absolute foe-simple in 
the reooverer. By a A 4 Wm. IV, o. 74, recoveries 
were abolished. 

Racsttmwe. (Aw Ktuaiiam.) ’ 

KKwou, irf-br (Lot., a governor), in the Church of 
England is a clergyman that tea the cure of a perish, 
I,, ted po sses s— all tho tithes, Re. A rector differs from 
|^|pb vfenr, in tint he hue ttwritet to a» the eodtemtksd 
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dues in his perish, whereas the vicar has general)/ no 
impropriator over him, who is entitled to pert of the 
profits, and to whom he is in effect only perpetual 
curate. The nans* rector is also given to the chief 
elective officer in some of the foreign universities, end 
also to tho bead-master of large schools or academies. 
Tho Jesuits likewise give this name to ths superiors of 
their seminaries or colleges. 

Rbctuk, ret'-tuM (Lut., straight), in Anat., is the 
name given to the hud portion of- the large intestines, 
so colled from an erroneous notion among the old anato¬ 
mists that it woe straight. It commences at the sigmoid 
flexure of the colon, nod terminates in the anne. It ia 
cylindrical in shape, and not sacculated like the colon, 
end is narrow at its upper part, becoming gradually 
dilated towards its termination, just above which the 
dilatation is considerable. 

Kucvsanis, ref-u-tHidt (Lot reeuso, I refuse), ere 
persons who refuse or neglect to attend divine servioo 
on Sundays and holidays, according to the forms of the 
established church. Prior to the Reformation, eccle¬ 
siastical censures wore, from time to time, directed 
against those who absented themselves from the ser¬ 
vices of tho Church; and in l.Ut, when the English 
parliament set -ids the pope's supremacy, ana de¬ 
clared Henry ill. head ot the Church, those who 
refused so to a knowledge the king were called popish 
recusants, and subjected (o severe penalties. During 
the reign of Elizabeth, several statutes were passed!, 
imposing fines, &e., upon such as neglected to attend 
their parish church. A recusant, after conviction, was 
called a “ recusant convict." The laws against popish 
recusants convict were of a very severe character, sub¬ 
jecting them to a variety of disabilities, penalties, and 
forfeitures. Thoy were considered as persons exoom* 
muniented, could bold no office or employment, were 
not allowed to keep arms, could bring no action at law 
or suit in equity, were prohibited Crodi coming within 
ten miles of Loudon, and wire not permitted to travel 
above five miles from home unless by license. Protes¬ 
tant dissenters were relieved from the penalties of 
recusancy by the Toleration Act (1 Wm. A Da. c. 16), 
which, however, excepted papists and sack as denied 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The former were subse¬ 
quently relieved by HI Geo. III. e. 32, and the latter 
by S3 Geo. III. c. 190; bnt, with these exceptions, the 
statutes against recusancy still subsist, though never 
enforced.—Kef. English CycUipeedia. 

Hsdan, re-diin 1 (Fr.), iu Fort., a sort of rampart 
placod in advance of the principal works, to defend 
the most exposed parte. The redan usually consists of 
a rampart of earth, aud is generally looked upon as 
tho simplest kind of field fortification. 

KkobhbaST, rtd'-hrest (Erytkeeo rubeeula ).—ThiJ 
bird, which is commonly called the robin, or robin red¬ 
breast, is generally diffused over England, Ireland, and 
Wales, and is also' an inhabitant of the most northern 
counties of Scotland. It also visits Denmark andSwe- 
den in the breeding season; and amongst the summer 
visitors to the latter country, it is said to be one of the 
first to arrive and last to go. It is a constant resident 
throughout the year in the temperate and wanner parts 
of Europe, abundant in Spain and Itelr, from the last 
of which it passes over by Sicily and Malta to North 
Africa. In the adult bird, the teak and hides are- 
block ; upper part of the head, neck, back, upper tail- 
coverts and tail-feathers, a yellowish olive-brownj 
quill-foatbers rather darker, the outer edges olive, 
brown; greater wing-ooverti tipped with baffi over 
tbe base of the beak, round Abe.eye, ate ohm, throat, 
and upper part of the breast.reddish orange; encircling 
this red is a narrow band of bluish-gTey, white u 
broadest near the shoulders; lower part of the breast 
and belly white; tides, flanks, and and— tail-coverts, 
pale brown; under surface of wing and tail-hatter* 
dusky-grey; ten, toes, and daws, purple-brown. Tbe 
whole length of this bird is nearly six inches. Tho 
length of the wing, from tbe oarpm joint to the end of 
the longest quill-feather, thraa teems; the fieri quili- 
foather but keif the length of tbe second, wkioi jt aot 
quite co loac as tbe sixth; tte third, fourth, and fifth, 
nearly equal, aad the longestin the wing. The female 
is not quite ao large as the male, and her eofonrs are 
less bright. The redbreart ia subject to vmiattea to 
theorionringof tteplaosagOi White, aadpartiy white. 
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varieties are not uncommon. Daring eommer, It feeds that of disfranchisement," the nftiMrr were la » 
indiscriminately on earthworm, insects, fruit, and minority of 36, and in consequence resigned on Mb 
boriH. In winter, when prated by hanger, it hovers May. The public excitement was now very g r ot ty 
round human habitations, nothin town tod ooontry, and bat the miaitters were induced to tetame their offices 
becomes a welcome pensioner. The redbreast, in com- on receiving power from the king to orate a sufficient 
sura with tome other birds, is remarkable for the pecu- number of new peers to secure a majority in tbe.Hooao 
liaiity of the situation in which H sometimes builds its of Iiords. The bill pasted the Lons* committee 30th 
best i one pair, for instance, having built theirs in a May, and it passed the third reading on 6th June by 
aawpit, whilst it was in constant use. Bat stories of a majority of 61, 100 beiug for, and only S3 against, 
this sort arc almost innumerable. Tha robin breeds It received the royal assent on 7th June. Bytmsaot,. 
early in spring s its nest is formed of moss, dead leaves, SO boroughs in England and Wales were disfrsn- 
and dried grass, lined with bait, and sometimes a few chised, 30 were reduce^ to one member only, XI new 
feathersj the nest is frequently placed on a bank shel- boroughs were created, with two members each, and 
tered by brushwood, or a short distsnne above the 20 with one member; while various other important 
ground in a thick bush or lane-hedge, sometimes in a bole changes were made. (St* Piuuvin, ICtBCTlOK or 
m tbe watt, partly covered with ivy. The eggs are from Mamins or Ti. uliimrwto The Hootch Reform Aet 
five to seven in number, white, spotted with pole red- (2 & 3 Wm. IV. c. 65) obtained the royal assent ot* 
dish-brown: the length nine lines and a half, by soven the 17th July, and that of Ireland (3 & 3 Wm. IV. 
lines and a naif in breadth. The song of the robin is c. 86) 7th August, 1632. Several attempts have since 
sweet and plaintive, but not powerful. been made to introduce further reforms in psrKsment. 

REDSBirirou, re-deim’-Aun (Lat. rc, again, end rtnn, but without success. Lord John Unison obtained 
I buy), in Then!., is used to denote our recovery irorn leave to bring in a uew reform bill 13th February, 
sin and death by tbe obedience and sacrifice of Christ, 1666 ; hut in consequence of the war with Russia it 
who is on this account, called the “ Ihnleemer." Man was withdrawn llth April. Mr. Disraeli's reform, 
having by sin fallen from the pure and upright state in lull was thrown out cm the second reading by a ns* 
which he was created, fell under the wrath and curse jority of 3», on 31st March, 165(1; and the new reform 
of God ; but Christ interposed himself in our behalf, bill introduced by Lord John liusselllst March, 1600, 
offered himself ns a sacritlcc to satiety Divine justice, was withdrawn on lltli June following; since whioti 
suffered tbe puuishnient due for sin, and thuB redeemed time no furt tier measures barn been brought forward, 
men and restored him to tbe divine favour. Ksi obmvtioh (Lat. re, and forma, I form), is in 

KsnxurroauTH, r*.rfiswip , .fo-rt*f», is tbo name of a general the act of reforming or correcting an error or 
religious order among tbe Roman Catholics, founded abuse in religion, discipline, or the like. It is, how- 
by Alphousua do Ligitori, in the city of Beal a, in 1732, ever, commonly applied to that great religious revo- 
and secured the approval of Pope Benedict XIV. in lution which took place in Europe in the early half of 
1740. Besides the usual monastic vows, they bind the 16th century. Various attempts had been made 
themselves to labour for the propagation of the Catho- at earlier periods to reform tbe Church, but they had 
lie faith, more particularly among the loose and aban- either failed, or their influences were very oircum- 
doned in towns and villages. They have several houses scribed. The intimate connection which tbo papacy 
in England, and of lsto have been busily pursuing their maintained with all established authorities bad do- 
mission in various parts of Ireland. fouled every serious attempt at opposition, The 

Him Lead. (toMint*.) people, too, wore sunk m the deepest ignorance and 

Rxhocbt, re-ifmct' (Fr.), a term applied in Port, superstition. At length, however, men’s minds, after a 
to nearly every kind of work intended to fortify nub- slumber of so many centuries, awoke to see tlio errors 
tary positions,' It is also used to signify works con- and corruptions that had crept into the Church, and 
strncted witlim other*, so as to prolong their defence, seemed as if they would redeem, by extraordinary 
and to detached works used to secure some portion activity, the time they had lost. '• On every side signs 
of ground which would bo of advantage to the be- might he observed, and events were pressing onward, 
singers. which threatened to subvert what And been the work 

Hinrcttow. (See Axitiimtic.) of ages of darkness, and to udier in among mankind 

Run. (See Axninto.) a new time." " Everywhere, n like above and beneath. 

Sin. ( 6 >r Coast. Kxxr.) a hollow noise seemed to reverberate, and to harbinger 

Ruosv Act, re-firm' (from the Lat-.), is the 2 A 3 the thunder-storm that was about to burst forth.’* 
Wm. IV. c. 46,—“ An Act to amend the Keprosenla- ” The art of printing bud given wings to speech, which 
tion of the People in England and Wales,” 1H32. Before boro it as the wind sears certain seeds to tho most 
that time, various attempts had been made to carry remote places. The discovery of tbe two Indies had 
measures for a reform iu parliament. Mr. Pitt its enlarged tho world. All annonuccd a great rrvola- 
trodacod » bill for that purpose in 1782, and again in lion."— (D'AuLiiph'.) The sale of indulgences and 
1763 and 176S; but was on each occasion defeated Ivy tbe abuses to which it gave rut, was the epark 
considerable majorities. Sir Francis Burdett's plan was which, without design nr premeditation on the-part of 
negatived by a majority of 56, on 16th June, 1806, and nny concerned, aet this combustible mam in k blase. 
Mr. Daniel O'Connell'e measure for introducing tricn- Pope Leo X., in order to replenish tbe pontifical 
niol parliaments, universal suffrage and the ballot, was exchequer, had, in 1516, granted to Albert, elector of 
rejected by a majority of 306. The first ministerial Mentis and archbishop of Magdeburg, the right to 
measure of reform was during Bart Grey's adniiuis- sell indulgences within bit own jurisdiction, on con fil¬ 
tration, and was brought into tbe Uonse of Commons tion of bis receiving a share of the proceeds. In this 
by Dora John Russell, 1st March. 1631. On 22 nd business the archbishop employed, among others, John 
March, a majority of 1 declared in favour of tbe Tetzel, a Dominican monk, remarkable for bis boldness 
second leading; but an tho motion for a com- and lmpndesrr, and whose conduct aroused the deepest 
mfftse, an amendment by General Gascoyne, "that opposition. Do represented his ioduSgragpi os ma¬ 
ths number of representatives for England and Wales conditional promises of forgivenass of etas, even of th* 
ought not to be diminished," was earned for a deepest dye, in time and in eternity, taut disponed of 
majority of 9, and the bill was consequently aban- them for a few pence among the ignorant multitsdu 
dewed, and parliament dissolved 22nd April. A new Luther, at tins time professor of theology and n 
parHament was assembled, and the bill was again in- preacher at Wittemberg, boldly declared against tide 
trodnoed on tbe 34th Jane. It passed the Commons abuse, first in his sermons and afterwards, according 
with large majorities, tat was rejected in tbe Lords on to long-established academical usage, by easing to tbo 
tte second reading by a majority of 41. Anew hill door of the grest church of tbe fown niwtydlve t-:;s« 
was introduced by Lord John Roseau on 12th Deeeu- or questions, end appointed a day foktbsir discussion t 
ber, and passed its find reeding without » division, bat no opponent made bis appearance. HissarmoBs 
The oecond and third readings were carried ta mqjori- against indulgeoces ware publuhiid, and together with 
ties of 162 end 116 respectively. In the fioaee of hie theses were soon spread ov tofis a w y. He farther 
Lords the bffi wm teed e first time on 36th March, urged his spiritual superiors and foe pope ts mt a 
The sdcood reading wss carried by a majority of «; stop to the traffic in indulgences, and to reform fo# 
tat on'* motion in committee by Lord Lyndhurst, corruptions of tbe Chvreb in mml, in lettent at 
M that tbe question of snfranofaiaenrat should precede once bold and reepeetf aL Eli efforts, hotnim* 
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met mtfa little success; on the control?, the most 
absurd libel* were put forth against him. The aerere 
replies in wbioh he exposed the weakness of the area* 
ments fog indulgences, and hia " Resolutions*," by 
which he illustrated his theses, gained him new con¬ 
verts to the ttpth. Luther was summoned to Borne, to 
plead bis own cause j hot the eleetor of fiaxony inter* 
posed, and obtained permission for him to be examined 
within (be bound* of the empire: and accordingly 
Cardinal Cajeten was ordered to examine him. The 
cardinal, however, instead of arguing with him, assumed 
an imperious tone, aud demanded his submission to 
the nope. This, however, Luther declined to do, and 
suddenly quitted Augsburg. In the same year a papal 
bull was issued, declaratory of the dootrioe of indul¬ 
gence*. A uew legate, Miltitz, was appointed to en¬ 
deavour to bring Luther to a reconciliation, and a 
conference took piece at Altenburg in the beginning 
of 1519. The conciliatory measures of Miltitz had so 
far their effect that Lather whs induced to write a 
submissive letter to the pope, acknowledging that his 
seal had carried him too far, noil promising to observe 
silence upon the points in dispute in future, provided 
his adversaries did the same. The contest, however, 
wet renewed by Bek, who challenged Carlvladt, one of 
Luther’s disciples, to a public disputation at Leitisic 
concerning free will. The discussion was continued by 
Luther, and lasted for several weeks, embracing the 
supremacy of the papal see, purgatory, indulgences, 
absolution, Ac. Though nothing was decided, a more 
general attention wiia attracted to tho works of 
Luther, who continued to send forth pamphlets and 
printed sermons. The fulness and power of his stylo, 
hie merciless humour, his acuteness and learning, and 
the irresistible force of his ressoning, made his works 
popular, and gained him the public adherence of nieu 
like Melancthon and Hutton. As he began to see 
more clearly, he attacked other doctrines of the Church; 
as absolution, auricular confession, purgatory. He .; and 
in Jane, 1520, published his famous "Appeal to his 
Imperial Majesty, and to tho Christian Nobility of the 
(German nation, on the Reformation of Christendom.” 
Rome, at length, began to bestir itself in earnest, and 
• papal hull was issued against Luther, and immedi¬ 
ately after appeared his work on the “ Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church.' 1 Ulrich Zwingli, the Swiss 
reformer, now comes into the Held, and published a 
work replete with wisdom and dignity, and recommend¬ 
ing the adoption of conciliatory measures towards 
Luther. Luther replied to t|>e b’nll in his publication 
entitled "Againet the Bull of Antichrist” (Nov., 
1520). He protested against the pope’s proceeding, 
and appealed to a generul council, while his works 
were burned in Mente, Cologne, and Lonvnin, ho pub¬ 
licly committed to the flames the papal bull, with the 
canons and decrees, amid the Tejoiciug of the students 
at Wittomberg. Luther now formally separated him- 
Belf from the Church of Kome, and many of the prin¬ 
cipal nobles, men of learning, scholars at the universi¬ 
ties, and others, publicly declared in his favour. The 
emperor, Charles V., was urged by the pope to punish 
Luther as a heretic: but the elector of Saxony pre¬ 
vailed so far as to have Luther tried by an imperial 
diet. The diet assembled at Worms in April, 1521, 
and Luther, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
friends, made his appearance, declaring that he would 
attend the diet “if there were as many devils in 
Worms v there were Hies on the houses.” He pleaded 
his ea«H#with ability; but the emperor and majority 
declared against him, and he was placed under the ban 
of the empire. He found an asylum in Wartburg, 
where he remained fer ton months, while the war with 
Franca, and other political matters, withdrew the em¬ 
peror's attention from the religions affairs of Germany, 
and Luther lived in safety trader the protection of tho 
eleetor of Bexonv. One of the fruits of hia retirement 
was hi* translation of the New Testament, which was 
soon after followed by tbatof the Old, and hi* Liturgy. 
Already, in almost every part of Germany, the Reforms, 
non had its champions. Melancthon hod published 
Me '' Loci Communes,” the first, end for n tong time 
the best, exposition of the Reformed doctrines. ” In 
many parts of Northern Germany and the auKeecnt 
«?»«**, it obtained the ascendancy 1 in Esat Frie*- 
emee 16 lfl, in some towns of .Pomerania and 
1W 
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Livonia, aud in Silesia since 1922, in Prussia and 
Mecklenburg since 1923. In Denmark and Sweden the 
number of converts was already considerable. It met 
with equal snoc*s« among the people in the free towns. 
Thus, by the decision of the townsmen, it prevailed at 
Frankfort-oii-Mafne, in Swabian Hails nni Magde¬ 
burg in 1423: in Ulm, Straaburg, Bremen, and Nurem¬ 
berg, in 1924. But there were few town* in wbioh it 
did not stir np a hazardous struggle against the old 
constitution of the Chorch.”~( Giesebr.) Translations 
of Uie Bible into French and Dutch now nppeared, aud 
in the very heart of France, at Meaux, a Lutheran 
church was organized. In vain did the Sorhnnno con¬ 
demn the principles of Luther; In vain was the execu¬ 
tion of the edict of Worms against religious innova¬ 
tions resolved upon at tho diet of Nuremberg in IS24, 
and the convention of Ratishon; in vain did George 
duke of Saxony, Henry duke of Brunswick, Austria, 
Franca, Spain, and the spiritual princes of the empire, 
labour, lir persecution, to suppress the Reformation. 
In 1525, John, successor of Frederick in the Saxon 
electorate, Philip, landgrave of Hesse, and Albert of 
Brandenburg, duke of Prussia, publicly declared them¬ 
selves Lutherans. The absence of the emperor during 
this period «■" . -ibuted to the spread of the Reforma¬ 
tion with soc'r -tonishing rapidity. In 1528, rumours 
of a secret all..race of the Catholic states against the 
Protestant led to their uniting themselves more closely, 
and forming a distinct political party. Melanctlion 
was employed to draw up a full exposition of the 
Lutheran doctrines, which was subscribed by the 
several Protestant princes, and transmitted to the 
emperor, at the diet, of Augsburg, in 15.10, where it 
was solemnly read before a full assembly; and hence 
was called, tho “ Augsburg Confession *’ (which see). 
The German Protestants were united by common 
political interests, and a common creed, contained in 
the •' Augsburg Cmilne-hm” audits "Apology,” and 
illustrated by the oriwU's of Smaieald and the two 
eBteehisms, and finally confirmed in 15S0, by the 
“ Form of Concord." Tho same need of reformation 
in tho Church, which excited the seal of Luther in 
Germany, induced many distinguished and learned men 
in Switzerland and the Netherlands, in France and 
Fnglund, to tuko up tlm same cause. Among the Swiss, 
Ulrich Zwingli and John (Eeolampadius were the most 
rominont. In Switzerland, tho Franciscan Bernard 
amsoii proclaimed the efficacy of his indulgences in 
the same gross and shameless manner as Tetsel had 
done; but when be came to Zurich, where Zwingli was 
a religions teacher, the latter attacked him, and the 
council of Zurich seconding his zeal, Samson was 
driven out of the city. In vain did a papal nuncio 
labour to put down the reformer, and iu rain did tho 
Swiss confederacy threaten him. In 1923 ho pub¬ 
lished his sixty-seven propositions in German, and a 
public disputation was held at Ziinch respecting them, 
when he maintained his gronnd with ability, ana 
gained a number of adherents. At the diet of Lucerne, 
1524, the confederacy threatened to exclude Zurich 
from the council; but she stood firm, and the town of 
Muhlhnnaen soon declared in favour of the new doc¬ 
trines. Capito (Koefim) introduced the Reformation 
into Basle, and (Eeolampadius oontinuedthe work. In 
1520 a religions disputation took place, when (Bcolampa- 
dius maintained the contest against a large number of 
vehement Catholics, among whom John Bek was most 
prominent. Berne resolved upon another disputation 
in 1628, though against the will of the other eanteas; 
but nothing was settled beyond diffusing the doctrines 
of the Reformation. These spread more end more, 
notwithstanding all the resistance of the Catbolio can¬ 
tons, who at length, in 1531, reoonneed Ml connection 
with the Protestants. At toe diet of Augsburg, in 
1930, Zwingli also presented hi* confession of frith, 
generally known as the “Confession of Strsebnre," 
which was one of the cities represented by him. He 
and his adherents, however, refused to sign the Confes¬ 
sion of Augsburg, and did not join the league of Smal- 
cold. The disputes between Lather, Zwingli, and,their 
followers, were carried on with greet animosity end 
obstinacy on both aides, and for a time threatened 
seriously to retard the work of the Reformation, more 
particularly respecting the mwsn of the’body of 
Christ in the seoramemt. Thetofiowsra of ZwusgU 
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. to fa* known u the Evangelicals, or Reformed 

Churoo. After the death of Zffingli and (Ecohmptiirai 
■ greeter then either rose up to take the lewd of the 
reformed uertv; namely, John Colvin, who, being 
obliged to (lee from Franoe on account of hi* opinion*, 
found an asylun in Genera, where he speedily acquired 
the greateet influence, tn some of hie doctrines be 
differed somewhat from Zwingli, but gradually the two 
systems merged together. {See Calviitisw.) The war 
between the emperor and Protestants of Germany at 
length terminated in the peace of Augsbnrg. lfifls, 
which gate to the Protestants of Germany who fol¬ 
lowed the Confession of Augsburg perfect liberty to 
enact laws for themselves relating to tbeir religious 
sentiments, discipline, and worship, and entire freedom 
from the authority and jurisdiction of the Roman pon¬ 
tiff. The peace that was thus established was many 
years after broken by tbe Thirty Years' War (leifl. is)", 
but the treaty of Westphalia, by which it was termina¬ 
ted, continued the conditions of the peace of Augsburg, 
and extended its benefits to tbe Reformed ns well as the 
Lutheran church. The doctrines ol the Reformation 

S enolrated to some extent into France, ns well us ini,, 
P»in and Italy: and at the time ol their separation, 
the seven United Provinces proclaimed liberty of com 
science, and declared for the doctrines of tho Reformed 
church. Lutheranism was adopted ns the state religion 
of Denmark and Norway about lf>5i;. In Kuglaiul, 
Lutheranism was established in ].*>17 ; in Scotland, 
Presbyterianism in 1560. In Transylvania the Luthe¬ 
ran confession prevailed ; in Hungary, Calvinism en¬ 
tered with it j and in Poland, where tho Reformation 
had found numerous adherents, the two Protestant 
(Arties concluded s convention at Heudomir in 1S7II, 
which united them in one political bodv, under the 
name of Dissidents. Whatever opinions may lie 
formed respecting the truth or falsehood of tho Re¬ 
formed doctrines, it is indisputable lliat (lie Reforma¬ 
tion has been of incalculable benefit in tho cause of 
civil and religious liberty, of enlightenment, and ol 
morality. The human intellect was bound down with 
fetters to a church which was ilsplf sunk in profligacy 
and grosa immorality. The change was ell cried not 
only on those who left, but even on those who remained 
connected with the Church of Romo. *• The desiro of 
equalling the reformers in those talents which hud pro¬ 
cured them respect j the necessity of acquiring the 
knowledge requisite for defending their own tenets or 
refuting the arguments of their opponents; together 
with the emulation natural between two rival churches, 
engaged the Roman Catholic clergy to apply them¬ 
selves to the study of nseful science, which they culti¬ 
vated with snob assiduity and success, that they have 
gradually become as emiueut in literal urn as they were 
in aome periods infamous. Tbe same principle occa- 
■ioned a change, no less considerable, in the morals of 
the Romish clergy. Many of t hem have in consequence 
been distinguished for all the accomplishments and 
virtues which oan adorn their profession, and differ 

K eatljr from tbeir predecessors before the Reformation 
tb in their maxims and in their conduct."—/?*/ 
5f»k*’s Germa ”y <>"”•!/ the Information; 
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®**®aiutow*8 ere training institotions established 
with the view of morning juvenile offenders. Robert 
Young, the founder of tbe Philanthropic Society, com- 
manced his efforts on behalf of the children of criminals 
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Hackney for tbeir reception, placing in each a mechanic 
or artisan to instruct them in nseful labour. The first 
reformatory proper, however, was founded by Johannes 
Fnlk, a native of Dentsio. about tbe year 1813, being 
avowedly a refuge foreriminal children and the children 
of criminals. Other email establishments of the same 
kind followed in different parte of Germany, and in 1824 
the '* Society for the Education of Children HonUr 
Neglected” was founded in Berlin, In 1826 the state 
legislature of New York maned an act for ” incorpo¬ 
rating the Society for tbe Reformation of Juvenile Do* 
linquent* in the city of New York,” and tbe refuges 
Mon became ah important feature in the United States. 
In 1838 the famous reformatory of Hetrai, near Tours, 
ta Frsmfc, waa established by M. Do Meta, formerly a 
" at Paris, and who waa warmly seconded in 
110) 


his beneficent work by tbe vieomto de OourceRes, who 
gave the estate on which tho establishment is placed. 
The reformatory of Rcdhitl, near Rcigate, Surrey, was 
established by the Philanthropic Society, the foundation- 
stone being laid by tbe Prince Consort, 30th April. 
1881. The number of boys in the establishment at ode 
time is usually about 280; and they ar* divided into 
live sections or families, each having a separate house, 
and a master, or " lather." The boys learn and work 
alternately, one half being at school while the other 
half are at work. Besides form-work, they are em¬ 
ployed at shoemakers, tailors, briekmakert, to, Tbe 
tarni extends to ahout 2W acres. Tbe articles required 
for the establishment are, as far ae possible, home¬ 
made ; besides which a considerable quantity are made 
or produced for sale. In 1852 tbe Narth-weet London 
Preventive ami Reformatory Institution, in the New 
Road, was established; and here all kinds of trades are 
taught. Various provisions are made for the estab¬ 
lishing or licensing of reformatories, and authorising 
judges and magisl rates to send juvenile offenders there, 
by acts 17 t Is Viet. e. RKt, 18 A 10 Viet. e. 87.10 A 20 
Viet. c. ]('!), and liii A 21 Viet, 0,55. The secretory 
of state for the Home department is authorised, upon 
application made tn him, and after inspection by one 
of her Majesty’s inspectors of prisons, to certify 
under liia band and seal that a stdinol or institution for 
juveuile offenders is suitable for that purpose, and it la 
lawful for any court, nisgistriite, ar justice of the peace, 
to send any |>emm under sixteen years of ago convicted 
before him of any offence tn auob institution, for a period 
not less tban two, nor more than five years, in addition to 
tho legal punishment. lint no offender can be sent to any 
such institution unless tho sentence he one of imprison¬ 
ment for fourteenfriaya at tho least; and, further, the 
parent or step-parent, if of sutllcient ability, shall be 
iiablu to coiiiniiuio to his nr her support or mainte¬ 
nance such mini, not exceeding five shillings a week, as 
the justice or magistrate may think reasonable. In 1861 
an act was passed authorizing magistrates in Scotland 
tn commit \ugrimt children whose parents do not find 
security for theirgood conduct to certified reformatory 
schools. At tho coniinenceniviit of 1861 there wtfro 61 
reformatories in Knglaud and Woles, having, in all, 
2,870 youthful offenders ; ami during that year 1,237 
had been committed, 802 bad been discharged, eitherou 
completion of (heir sentence or by order of tha score- 
tary of state, 60 had absconded, lit) were committed tn 
pn 'on for rufraetorv conduct, 127 removed to other 
reformatories, and 20 bad died. The number remain¬ 
ing was 2,586 boys uud 613 girls. The sum paid by 
government for cadi offend or was seven shillings per 
week, being in all £52,385, of which only £2,338 had 
been recovered from p’lfeuts. 

Hkfobuku Council, in Fed. IIi*t„ comprises in its 
most general sense all those bodies of Christiana which, 
have separated from tbe Church of Rome singe the 
Reformation; but in a more restricted sense it is applied 
to those Protestant* wlio separated from the Church of 
Rome at the time of the Reformation, but who did not 
adopt the principles of Luther, being followers ol 
Zwmgli, Calvin, Ac. (See Hsfobxaii on.) 

lUriiACTiojf, refrok’-ekm (I,at. re, and frango, I 
break), in Opt., tho turning of a ray of heat, light, 
or other imponderable substance, from Its direction 
when if falls obliquely on the surface ofa medium diflbr- 
ihgiu density from that through which it bad previously 
passed. {See Hut, Liokt.) In Astron.,the term n. 
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1788, and took ta succession fonr small houses at \frartion of the sloes signifies an inflection ofotbc rsvt 

Haeknev for their reeenbnn ,,1-nin-.— i. - 1 — 1 (> f those fuminanes in passing through our atmosphere, 

by which the apparent altitudes of the besvenly bodies 
are increased. Atmospheric refraction of the ray* of 
the sun after sunset, combined with subsequent rsfito- 
tion, is tho cause of twilight, and also of the Ught 
thrown on tbe moon’s surface when eclipsed by the 
earth. 

Befsactjow of Light. (See Jama,) 

Ksvcgib, ref'-n-jte' (Fr., from Let. refkgio, I fleeL 
one who flee* to a place for shatter or protection; one 
who, in tunes of persecution or mRuc* 1 commotio*, 
fleet to a foreign country for safety, The term we* 
flrst applied to the French Protestant* who, by ft# 
revocation of the edict of Nantee, here constrained to 
fly from persecution and take refoge in foreign eoustriM. 
Rnoaus, re-gai'-l+4 (Let., from rest, king)* is gene- 
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Ml language, ‘Jj®,.Pn^ilegM commoted with the tore, or more brigade* form acorn* tfansAj. Kvarrreei- 
rWfm |Hwr. Politically, foe term signifies too pnri. inent ie commanded by * ootoSel, a lwutooMt-cofoDal, 
I'f. pr«r.Mative» and right of property befongwg in and a major j and when a regiment i* divided Into two 
a-rirtae of (rfBpe to the ruler of a Mate. Them regalia or more. battalion., each of them has, when mmolete 
are also tolled regalia majora, comprehending that >t* own lieutenant-colonel and maiorT lttonotcemm 
which relate* to the sorereign'a power and dignity; and at what time tho term regiment wu lint amdtod to 
regatta nlnara, that which rolafoa to hitJUn-d or peou- bodies of troop*, but it seems to hare been in eeneral 
uiarr prerogatirea j aa, in some countries, waife, atray a, nae in France after the middle of the 16th century In 
newly-formed land, *p. As states aud governments tliia country, from Queen Bb’sabeth’s reign,’the 
hare advanced ™ civilisation, the exact idea of regalia iJDgli.h array has been invariably divided into wri. 
haalieon largely uiUuenoed both by ignorance on the mentaj and this practice haa been followed bv most of 
one side and force on tho othor. In aome of the Oer- tho nations of Europe. At preaent the arrannement of 

ninn fit.iil.gg thn nMininiit niAtlld n.nri iliinM wave fn*. iiammauin » ri______ ■_<* n * 


F ur<-r«» KM , nuu wv t«r prwovxw » cimz«h nub uyi, in ru^menm or uragoon guard!, and 21 otber regiments 
ttU Pf.iiutneflg the milt to work mmen on hniiwnpm- ofcavivlry. The infantry consist! or 3regiment* ol foo*. 
wsrty. In hngUth heraldry, the term regal,a signifies guards, imd;i09 rogimeuta of the line, the riilo brigade, 
the royal inaignia,-the scoptre with the crn-*,lhe anil the following colonial regimental 3 Weat-lndii 
aciptro with the dove, 8t. hdwardH staff, four ihilerent regiments, the Ceylon riUo corps, the Capo mounted 
swords, the Rlobe, the orb with the croea, together with rides, royal Ciimuliun rifle regiment. 8t. Helena red- 
(he crown jewels, and other articles used at coronations, nient, rojal Newfoundland hnw ips y in. Gold Coast 
Kl' iutr a, re-glU'-tu (Uni.), a term originally used in arl dlcry corps, and the royal Malta fouciblo regiment. 
Vemcr, iinmfaug a grand/%, in winch the gondolier* UncmiEKT.n. Souooi.s, refrneu'.t,,!, have been but 
contested for the aupcrinnty in rowing their gondolas rncenily in existence in tho English artnv, buxine been 
on the canals which intersect tho city. The terra has established since M. Wbeu it was first promised 
linen received into nearly every Europonn language, to eatahUsli then eiuoh opposition was made to the 
aud signifies a day set apart tor too divorwou of boat- project by some mitary men, who asserted that if the 
racing, either on fresh or antt water. During tin* aura, schoolmaster were brought into cantonments or earn- 
mer rauntiis, in nil pivrta of England, regattas arc ol aona, there would be an end of milltmy discipline in . 
frequent occurrence. }' <>ar - 1® spite of this, however, a training institution 

Ukouutxow, re-jel-m'.»hvn (Let.rroe-«; from«, anil ior regimental schoolwaatcra wasattaohed to theBoyal 
grlo, I freeae).—II was noticed by I'roleasor Faraday, Military Asylum at Chelsea, from whence the various 
a iew years ago, that when two pieces ot ice with mots, regiments of tho army have been supplied with school, 
toned surface* wore placed in coutuct, they froie logo, musters j and experience has shown tho groundleaaoeaa 
ther i if, however, the surfaoea were dry, they did not of»he ulurm with which the undertaking was at its ont. 
cohere. The phenomenon of tho freezing of iho mop. set received. Not only boa diaoiplmo not been relaxed 
toned surface* has been designated r rgrlaiwn. lie in tho array; it has been braced up. Crime is Iras 
owing to thia circumstance that. during a iliuw, frequent tl.an it used to be; men’s manners are 
the particles of snow cohere into n solid Jump, whilst, softened, their very language taking a different tone in 
during o iroat, it is difficult to form the dry particles proportion to tbo progress of education amomr them * 
into a compact mass. liegclation will take plucobetween raid to lie educated )ms grown into a fashion with them 
the Biirlaces of blocks, even when the temperature of t he ■inalitv of the raatruotion given iu regimental 
the snrroimding atmosphere is as high as «*» or H0°. aehoofs is liigh. Iu the ilrat place, it i* rudimental for 
Certain solids, such as flannel, hair, or cotton, will freo/.e chihlrrm; and after tho rudiments, it ones on to biw. 
to ice even in a w arm atmosphere ; though others, such lory (sacred and of all otber descriptions), geography 
ns soline substances, goUMc.it, and (lie metals generally, geometry, arithmetic, mathematics, as high « 
will not freest) to it. l'rofcasor Tyndall accounts lor algebra, raid oven into higher branefies; mensuration 
rcgclaton, upon tho theory that heat it the result of aud fortification, 

vibratory motion; tho liquefaotiun, therefore, or ico Hhqim-ku. Annual.. (Sec Awhcal Ksoiotbb I 
when perfectly homogeneous, must necessarily take UauisTUiiioir or Dxstiis. Dkjihs. aso Mu. 

1)UflA TnnvA Aiuilv iinon thto ■nrfu.tiik tlmvi wiittin il... ntimu _l_ bil_ *_. *. ’ , n * 
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tllttu upon the Burface of a singlo mass. This explanu- in 16’J.S, directing that every clergman shall keen is 
tion ie insufficient; for if true for icc.it ought to be register-book of his parish, wherein he shall enter ever* 
true for ull substances solidifying after fusion, when two Sunday a written record of the dates and. names of the 
portions of tho solid are brought in contact beneath weddings, christenings, and burials of the nrecedinw 
the still liquid mass. Betides, it oflers no explanation week. In 1M7 (1 Edw. VI.) a similar iniuncUonwai 
of (he freerutg of ice to flannel, which certainly appears issued, and visitors appointed to go through tho dif. 
to arise from tho samo cause as the freeatng of ice to ferent dioceses, and see that and otber orders w«m 
ice. Otber theories bare been atarted to account for complied with. In the first year of Queen Elixabeth a 
regulation, none of which are satisfactory; tbo phono- similar injunction was issued. In 1697 an institution 

maviAw ll.AMof/vin* a* Ike nmsau) rimaMm.iu. furih^ .tree si__ liv* a?. wu mbmsummu 
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lUsabiUtyofthekmg. In most hereditary monarchies, ihe transmission of a transcript yearly to the Alooeata 
the doetriueis that the office belongs to the nearest register. In 1063 aa act woa passed, directing thatfo 
reJabon p*tho sovereign capable of undertaking it. every pariah a register-book should be provided for 
Heacnt sigwflos a teacher of arts and soienoM inn registering aU mwriages, births; and burials in toe 

college-having pupils under hto care; but m generally parish; and that the duty of registration devolve «a 
confined to the lower classes, the teachers of the higher a person to be called the parish registrar, appointed ba¬ 
bying called ptvfmon. Iu the English universities, (he parishioners chargeable to the poor, indApprovri 
the term is anpbed to muter* of arts under five years’ by * justice of the peso*. This set waa not ' r-H tnnsd 


thoec above that standing. 

KEernns, rri‘-«-siii« (Let. re*, a king; e«do, Islay), 


userrmu, r^? .e-tide (bo 
« king-slayer. I’he word h 
Blsyiug a king. The term 
in reference to the persons 
damnation, and execution c 


used also for the set of 


« tho Beatoration, and during the reigns of tihtrUm 
aething further wa* done. The act 
0 & 7 Wn, Ilf, c. 0 (,»H), entitled “ An Aet for 


Chorleel, 


toe war against France with vigour,'’—wa* passed 
“*r*iy for porpoise of raven u*. The hi Oeo. XXL e. 


MooiviMon ot an army. A brigade ia formed by ling parish and other regtotem," and directed that the 
•Uniting two or more TCglmcUts or battalions; and two!regtatssw nt —ah p.jUW.'lt lS fcj «>-- 
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clergyman, in books to be provided by the king's 
printer, at tbo expense of the respective parishes. 
These provisions being found to bo very inadequate, s 
select committee of the House of Commons was ap¬ 
pointed in March, 1833, end, in accordance with their 
report, a bill was brought before parliament, and 
became lair, 0 A 7 Wm. IV. c. 86. The act, entitled 
“ An Act for registering Barths, Deaths, and Marriages 
in England,’' came into operation on 1st July, 1837. 
Among the most important provisions of this act was 
- the providing a general register-office in I.ondon, pro- 
sided ever by an officer named the registrar-general, 
and having general superintendence over everything 
relating to registration. The registrar-general is 
appointed under the great seal, and 1ms the direction 
and superintendence of the entiro svt.tern. A superin¬ 
tendent registrar is Appointed for every district, 
which is usually identical with a poor-law union, and is 
generally the clerk of the guardians. Ho receives 
quarterly from each registrar within his district ecrti- 
iled copies of births, deaths, and marriages registered 
l>y him, and, having verified their correctness, trims- 
Suta them to the registrar-general, lie has also the 
charge of all the register-hooks within his district, 
when filled. The registrar of births and deaths is a 
local officer, appointed in poor-law unions by the hoard 
of guardians. The registrar ot marriages is a local offi¬ 
cer, appointed by the superintendent registrar, and aula 
solely within his district, which is the same ns that of 
the superintendent registrar by whom he in appointed. 
He registers marriages not solemnized according to 
the forms Of the established church, cither in regis¬ 
tered places of worship or in the district register office. 
Two inspectors are constantly employed in visiting 
every district, to sco that tho duties oi the various re¬ 
gistration officers are properly performed. Registrars 
are required to inform themselves carefully ot every 
birth and death which shall happen within their dis¬ 
trict, and register the same, with tho vnrioua par¬ 
ticulars required, according to the forms laid down for 
that purpose. Every entry umst bo signed by the 
informant and registrar; tho former, in tho ease of a 
birth, is required to he one of the parents, or the occu¬ 
pier of the house in which the birth took place; in the 
case of a death, it must be somo one who was present 
at the death, nr in attendance during the last, illness; 
foiling whom, tho occupier or on inmate of the hnnae 
in which the death occurred. Marriages according 
to tho forma of the established church are registered 
by the officiating clergyman,—according to the cere- 
monies of the Quakers or Jews, by the registering 
officer of the Quakers or secretary of tho synagogue 
respectively. They are registered in duplicate, and 
every entry requires to besigued by the clergyman, or 
the registering officer, by the porsons married, and 
by two witnesses. Certified copies are delivered 
quarterly to the superintendent registrar of tho rii». 
triot for transmission to tho reguitrsr-gencriil. The 
oertified copies o( all the registers, which are trans¬ 
mitted to the General Register Office in I.ondou, and 
there arranged and indexed, so that a ropy of an 
entry of any registered birth, death, or marriage, in 
any part of England or Wales, may be obtained here 
at the trifling cost of 3s. 0 A. Oue of the moat im¬ 
portant features of the present system is in register¬ 
ing the causes of death; and in order to secure as far 
as possible uniformity of nomenclature, a particular 
nosological classification of diseases is observed. 
(*' Koeonoar.) The annual reports of the registrar- 
general, which are laid before parliament, contain a 
vast mass of Information upon various subjects con¬ 
nected with vital statistics, Besides detailed abstracts 
of the births, deaths, and marriages of esoh year, are 
given tables of the fatal diseases, classified in combi¬ 
nation with ages, comments upon the salient points 
of the year’s registration accompanying the whole. 
Prom 1st July, 1837,. when the prMn system came 
into operation, down to the end of 1888, no ifcwer ihnn 
88,000,393 names have been registered j vis,, O.MMGfr 
Of persons married, 13,209,383 of children boro, nod 
8 , 307,103 of persons who had died. In 1600, there 
were 688,048 births registered (being needy M&Oieee 
then in 1858) ; of whom 340,788 were males end 
334,248-females, 64 of the whole being illegitimate; 
marriages were 170,168 (exceeding by 8,433 the number 
• 1471 
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of the previous year), 137,370 of which wan 1 
according to toe rites of the established ohnroh; 
deaths numbered 483,731 (e decrease of 17£(B from 
i860), being 216,836 males and 807,463 femdee. Quar¬ 
terly reports are also published relating to Hhdoua and 
Wales, and a weekly report relating to London. Tho 
cost to the country of the registration tystem is about 
£100,000 per annum, of wluoh about £05,000 ere de¬ 
frayed from the puor-ratee, and the remainder out of 
the public revaniio. In Scotland, the institution of 
parish registers dates from 1651. Various orders of 
the General Assembly and acta of the Hootch parlia¬ 
ment were passed on tffis subject; but the system was 
in a very inefficient state till the passing' of 17 A 18 
Viet. c. HO, entitled An Act for tho better Registra¬ 
tion of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland.” 
It established u general registry-office in Edinburgh, 
with a registrar-general and other provisions similar 
to those existing iu England, with this important dis¬ 
tinction, that those on whom the duty devolves are 
required to furnish the registrar with the necessary in¬ 
formation respecting any birth, death, or marriage, 
under a penalty, whereas in England there is no legal 
obligation upon any one to give notice of a birth or a 
death to the registrar. In Ireland, tho want of* com¬ 
plete mcn-ure of registration is still felt, though various 
representations have been made to parliament on the 
subject, in lrttt, an net was nursed for the rcupstra- 
tiou of marriages, but it is of little practical value, as 
the marriages of Roman Catholic*, who form the ma¬ 
jority of the population, are excluded from its provi¬ 
sions.— Ref. Jittn/rlopirilui Jirituumra. 

Kkoistbation ot Dumbs.— 1 The net 8 A3 Anne, c.4, 
provided for the public registry of all deeds, convoy- 
unco*, mid wills allhcting any lands in tho West Riding 
of Yorkshire; (i Aline, e. 35, established a similar 
register for deeds and wills iu the East Riding of 
Yorkshire and tho town of Kingston-upon-Hull; 7 
Anne, e. 20 , established such s register for Middlesex; 
and s Gen. 11. c. 0, one for tho North Riding of York¬ 
shire. These registers are not so useful as they might 
ho mndc, on account of deficiencies and irregularities. 
A registration of wills has been long established; and 
tho act for abolishing fines and reeorcrios (8 A 4 Wm. 
IV'. r. 74) substitutes for them a deed which is enrolled 
in the court ot Chancery. The aet 1 & 3 Viet. c. 110, 
provides that no judgment or decree ahull affect Inode 
until registered iu the court of Common Elens. 'Tho 
want of a general system of registration, however, has 
been much felt in England. The new "Transfer of 
Land* Act 1 ' (25 A 20 Viet. o. fill) establishes a registry 
for the registration of the titles to estates, freehold 
tenure, and leasehold estates in freehold lands, it 
declares that persons described in the record of title 
shall bn deemed to have the property therein named 
absolutely and indefensibly, subject to inch exceptions 
or qualifications as are mentioned in the record at title. 
Before final registration, the applicant, and his solicitor 
or agent, are to make oath that all deeds, charges, 
incumbrances, An., have been, to the fullest extent at 
their knowledge, made known to the registrar, who 
may call for further evidence or refuse to register. 
The registrar is required to give notion of registration 
to persons entitled to any charge or incumbrance, the 
owner of which has not had notice of the application. 
The registrar is also to deliver, on request, to the 
owner of an estate, a land certificate, containing * 
description of tho lands, with all tips entries relating 
thereto, every such land oertitleste to be evidence of 
the matters therein contained; and estates described in 
such certificate may be conveyed or charged by en¬ 
dorsement in ■ prescribed form; and the deposit of a 
certificate is to create a lien, in the same way as the 
deposit of title-deeds. 

Unarms Jo'-num (Lot., toys) gift), 

is a sum of money voted annually by parusmeut; one 
of the national exchequer, to aid certain bodies of 
Presbyterians in Ireland in providing stipends^* their 
ministers. It was first granted tn 1673 by Charles II- 
srho.gave £000 out of the "secret service mousy ” to 
be distributed annually. In equal portions, among the 
Presbyterian ministers. It wm discontinued toward* 
the end of his reign, end during that of James R.-htifi 
wm renewed by William III., who augmented ft to 
£1,200 a year, Biooe then, it ha* been inereesed flees* 
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time to time, till it now amounts to upward* of £40,000 

f or annum, distributed in turns of £100 and £76 (late 
rith currency) to each minister. It is divided among 
aix different bodies of 1’resbyterions j via.—(1) the 
General Assembly, comprising the two bodies formerly 
known an the Synod of Ulster and the Synod of Seoe- 
dera; (2) the (secession Synod j (3) the Remonstrant 
or Unitarian Synod of Ulster; (4) the Presbyterian 
Synod of Antrim; (6) tho Synod of Munster. The 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod docs not participate in 
this grant. 

Kkgivb Paoresson, re'-ie-nt (Lnt., royal professor), 
in the umrersities, is a professor appointed by royal 
authority. 

KeGBATING. (See FoHK.it ALU MO.) 

Regulab Bodirh. (See Donuts, Regular.) 
Regular J'ToUKEB, reg'-u-lur (Lat. rrgulurie), in 
Geotn., are thoae whose sides and angles ere equal; as 
a square, a cube, or an equilateral triangle. 

Reinuxxb, rain'-dter (Sax. hrana, l)ut. rendeir, 
Ger. Jlennthiar), (Varaudue rangifrr). —This animal 
has n multitude of synonyms, and by English writers is 
onlled, indisariinmateiy, the reindeer, caribou, and 
Greenland buck. It is a not,ire of the Arctic circle in 
Europe, Asia, and America. It is about tho size of 
our stag, and has the horns elongate, subcvlindrical, 
and with the basal branches and tip dilated and pal- 
matrd. It varies exceedingly in st/.e; some of the 
specimens in the British Museum being 41 inches, 
and others SO inches high, at the withers. There are 
several varieties. In the lur countries, there arc two 
' ietics, one confined to the woody and more southern 
dnirmt, and the other retiring to the woods only in 
winter, and passing the summer on the coast of tho 
Arctir seas. A large variety occurs in Siberia, which 
the Tungusians use for draught. In Newfoundland, 
also, there is a large variety, nearly as lnrge us a heifer, 
which has very large and'heavy horns. In the north 
of Europe the reindeer is domesticated, and its ser¬ 
vices ure invaluable. Possessing the reindeer, the 
Laplander can dispense with the sen ices of horses, 
sheep, aud oxen; for it will carry him in his sledge 
over the snow thirty, forty, or fllty miles a dey. Its 
milk provides him with cheese ; its flesh supplies him 
with food; and its skin furnishes huu, not only with 
clothing, hut with tents and heddmg. lu winter, the 
huir of the reindeer is long, thick, grey-browu; neck, 
rump, belly, ring rouud the hoof, and end of nose, 
white. la summer, the same animal has short, dark, 
sooty-brown liair, with tho ports which are white is 
winter, being rather paler grey-brown. The hair of 
the body is so thick that the skin cannot bo seen when 
it is put aside; for it stands erect, as id other animals 
of the same genua, but is much thicker. The site of 
tho reindeer, os already stated, varies eonsidorablv, 
nml increases in proportion to its proximity to the 
pole; the reindeer of Norway «ul Sweden being 
small when compared to those of Finmark and Lapland, 
which, ia their turn, yield to those of Spitsbergen, 
while these again fall short of the more polar raees. 
The reindeer, when wild, travel in herds, varying in 
number from eight or ten to two or three hundred; 
their daily excursions being generally towards the 
quarter from whfoh the wind blows. The Indians kill 
them with bows and arrows. They also take the rein¬ 
deer in snares, or spear them ae they ere crossing 
rivers or leket. The Esquimaux take them in traps 
ingeniously formed of ice and enow. The reindeer 
has been known to travel at the rate of nineteen Eng¬ 
lish miles an hour, and on one occasion, one travelled 
600 English miles ia 68 hours. 

Bbmsiiu Moss. (See Cusoiru.) 

Reik sexfi, or Rbijixcke dm Fuchs, ri'-mk-tofr) 
Atr fnkt a (Ger., Bernard the Fox), is the name or a 
celebrated Serman epic poem, which was first printed 
at Lubeckln the Frisian dialect in 1463, under the title 
of “ Reynke de Vos." It has long enjoyed great popu- 
laxity, and been translated in to,probably, every language 
of modern Europe. It it a satire on the intrigues prac¬ 
tised at the court of a weak prince. The character* 
are animals, the arch rogue being tho Ant, called 
Beuard, who, by hypocrisy and cunning, contrives to 
Bin the favour of tut sovereign king Noble (tho lion), 
who loads him with honours. Nothing is known with 
uerteiaty respecting the author, who, by some, is aid 


to have been Henry Von Alkmaar, schoolmaster and 
tutor of the (fluke of Lorraine, and ia said to have 
translated it from the French. Poems of a similar 
nature were ebtamon in the 11th and 12th centuries, 
and Meon published at Paris, in 1823, the “ Roman 
du Benord, written in French in the 13th century. 
One of the earliest works issued from the English 
press was "The History of Reynard the Fox/’ by 
Carton, London, 1481.—Bef. Jteimhart FuAu, ran Jecob . 
Grimm, Berlin, 1834; BendeehriAcn an Karl Laehman 
ran Jacob Grimm nehcr Beinhart Fttcht ; The History 
of Beynard the For, from tho edition printed by 
Cm ton in 1481, with notes and an introductory sketch , 
■>f the literary history of the romance, by W.J. Thoms ; , 
London, 1844. 

Riumbch's Test tor Absbkio (mesh’s).—This! im¬ 
portant test consists in acidulating the suspected solu¬ 
tion with hydrochloric acid, and throwing into it some 
pieces of bright copper foil or gauxe, and bolling for 
half an hour. If arseuic is present, it will be deposited 
on the copper, from which it is snbiimed by beating the 
metal in a glass tube, octahedral crystals of arsenioun 
acid (icing (bund on the cool portion of the tube. 

Releasr, «./««' (Kr. retainer), in Law, is a dis¬ 
charge of a rip* , which may be either in lands or 
tenements, or ■> notions, or things personal. The 
former is a cop.oyance of a man’s right iu lands or 
tenements to nnutnor that has some vested estate iu 
the lands. Tho person who quits or renounces the 
right is tho releasor; he in whose favour tho right is 
rououtieed is the releasee; while the operative words 
of the deed ore ” remit, release, renounce, and for 
ever quit claim." There een be no release unless the 
releasee has lonr estate in or right to the thing which 
is the object, of release. Releases may enure in various 
ways:—1. Bv way of enlarging an estate, as where there 
is a tenant for life or years, with remainder to another 
m fee, and he m remainder releases all bis right to the 
particular tenant and his heirs : this gives him the 
estate in fee.—2. By way of passing an estute, at wbero 
one of two coparceners releases ail his right to tho 
other: this passes the fee simple of the whole. In both 
these cases there must be printy of estate between tbe 
releasor and the releasee, i.e., one of their estates 
must be so related to tbo other as to make but one and 
the same estate at law.—3. By way of passing a right, 
as if a man bo disseised ana releasee to his disseisor 
all his right.—4. By way of extinguishment, as if a 
lease be made to two persons, one may release the 
other before entry, and tbe release does not operate 
by enlargement, but by extinguishment of a right.—5. 
Bv way of entry and feoffment, as if there be two 
joint disseisors, and tbe diasciaee release to one of 
them, ho shall he sole aeised, and aboil keep out hia 
former companion. A release may also be the giving 
up or discharging of a right of notion or suit which 
one man lias against another. This may be either by 
aut of law or by deed. A release “of all demands" 
is good against all sorts of rights, titles, actions, Ac., 
that exist at the time of the release; but It does not ex¬ 
tend to anything which is not a demand at tho time, 
but afterwards becomes one. 

Relics, rct'-iki (Let. reliqaim, things left), to tbe 
Roman Catholic church, is a name given to the re¬ 
mains of the 1 todies or clothes of saints and martyrs, 
which lire held in great reverence. Many of them are 
believed to have performed tbe most extraordinary 
miracles, and they are therefore preserved with the 
greatest respect near the altars of their churches. 
Veneration for relics appears to bsve originated to tbs 
practice adopted in the early church, of assembling 
from time to time for acts of worship at the tombs of 
tbe saints or boly men, and frequently erecting dispels 
or sanctuaries on tbe spot. Hence it rams to be com¬ 
mon to deposit Colics under the altars of ohurcbee, and! 
Ambrose refowdAjeonseohrte a church because ty had 
no relict. Tbe fflfc fur relics became to excessive that 
the emperor Theodosius the Great had to psoas law 
forbidding the digging up of the bodies of martyrs, or 
the trail.ohing to their rent aim. The venerating for 
relioa beealbe a kind of worship. Numerous miracles 
were gives out us having been wrought tor them; end¬ 
long pilgrimages wore performed to them. Pope 
Gregory !, displayed a great veneration for relic*; and 
from that tins, «B through the middle ages, they bo- 
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came the ohjecta of the moat absurd superstitions and 
the moat shameless traffic. Jjtfn, arms* bones, skulls, 
teeth, &o., of taints were multiplied without end; and 
pieces of the bohr cross were to be found in all part* of 
Christendom. Among the relics exhibited were a quill 
from the wing of the angel Gabriel; a piece of the 
apron of the butcher who killed the fatted calf on the 
return of the prodigal son; a branch of the tree ou 
which Absalom was suspended by the batr; a piece of 
the fishing-net of St. Peter. The Church of Rome still 
. countenances the veneration of relies, and maintains 
that miracles are still wrought by them. 

Hrt-ntr, re-lee/' (Let. reltvium, from relevare, to 
raise up), in Law, was a sum of numry paid to the lord 
of a feudal tenure on the admission of a fresh tenant, 
who was thus said to take up the fief, which had fallen 
to the lord by the death of his predecessor. It wss a 
relic of the ancient system, wheu the succession de¬ 
pended upon the will of the lord, who, for the renewal 
of the feud, exacted a flue or acknowledgment, iu 
homes, amis, money, or the like. This continued after 
the sue cession became mat I or of right, and, milt the 
other incidents of feudal tenure, was abolished l>y the 
statute Vi Car. II. 

Uemkf Synod. (See United Phfhbttentanb.) 

Kfliivo, re-ie'-vo (Ital. rihrru), a term applied to 
sculptured work which ta raised shine a surlare with 
which it is connected. There are throe gradations of 
relievo:— hoMO-rcltevo, in which the figures project only 
slightly from the ground on which they are sculptured; 
■mesza-reUrm, in which the figures stand out ahnut half 
their natural propoi tions, the other half appearing im¬ 
mersed in the groundwork ; and filially, atto-rel imo, in 
which the figures stand completely out from the ground, 
being attached to it only here and there, while in most 
places it is worked entirely round, us in single statues. 
Jteliero, with tho Greeks, was originally very flat. 
Phidias brought it to perfection ; and tho cornice* and 
metopes of the Parthenon,and the temple of Apollo at 
Basatr, near ITiigaiia, in Arcadia, preserved by a for¬ 
tunate accident, arc still unrivalled models of relievo. 
Amongst the ancient Homan*, who strove to cover want 
of spirit in their art by workmanship, the high relievo 
(a/tniimo-re/ievo) was adopted; in this style, f he figures 
stood almost entirely out trout the ground, which was 
covered witli other figures. The best examples of 
relievo in England are the Elgin marbles in the Uritish 
Museum. 

ill tic. ton, rr-lij'-ttn, according to Cicero, is derived 
from ri lei/ere, to reconsider; but according to Herrins 
and most modem grammarians, from relii/ure, to bind 
fast. It is based upon a belief iu tho existence of a' 
Supreme Being, and is the feeling nud knowledge of | 
our relation to him. It in usually divided into natural | 
•ml revealed. By natural religion is meant that know, j 
ledge, veneration, and lore of God which are discover -1 
able by the right exercise of our rational faculties, irons; 
considering the nature and perfections of God and our j 
relation to him. By revealed religion is understood, 
that discovery which he has msde to ua of his mind and , 
will in the Holy Scriptures. The varieties of religion# i 
In the world arc almost innumerable; but thvv may bo| 
reduced to four great classes,—the Jewish, Christian, 
Mohammedan, Pagan. Tho following is the estimate 
of the number of adherents of cauh, givon by Listened 

(J881) i— 

Jews . 5,000,000 Mohammedans 180,000,000 

Christians 805,000,000 Pagans .800,000,000 

BemaINDXS, re-nain'-der {Lai. rimanere, to be left 
behind),—Iu Law, an estate id remainder is defined to 
be "an estate limited to take effect and be enjoyed 
after another estate » determined.” Thus, if a man 
seised in fee-aimple grants lands to A. for twenty years, 
and after the determination of the said term, then to 
B. and his heirs for ever, her# A. is tenant for years, 
and the remainder fells to B. A remainder differs from 
a reversion, in that the former is Cftggsd by the set of 
parties, the latter by act of law. The estate which 
precede* the estate in remainder is called the particular 
estate, at being a particnla or portion; the two being 
equal miy to on* estate in fee. There must Irst neces¬ 
sarily be soroe,particulsr estate precedent to the estate 
in remainder, in order, as is said, to support it. The 
remainder molt also commence or pass out of the 
grantor at the time of the creation of the particular 


estate, and moat be limited to take effect in possession 
immediately upon the determination of the particular 
estate, and neither sooner nor later. Remainder* are 
of two kinds.—vested or executed, and oontiogeut or 
executory. Vested remainders are where the estate i* 
invariably fixed to remain to a determinate person 
after the particular estate ia spent)*contingent re¬ 
mainders, on the other hand, are limited either to an 
uncertain person or upon an nnoertain event) *. e. to a 
person not in me or not ascertained, or upon an event 
which may not happen at all, or not happen until after 
the particular estate is determined. 

UsumxNX Fbvsb. •(&>• Fbybb,) 

Rsnaibsancb Ahchitkctubk, re-nots'-soN (a) (Fr., 
new birth), a term applied to that period of the 
Krvival- when the classical began to tie again intro¬ 
duced after tho meducval styles. The term is hot con¬ 
fined to architecture olmia, but is also used in orna¬ 
mental art aud sculpture. The architectural renais¬ 
sance had its origin in Italy, whara the Gothic stylo 
never lind u strong footing. With the revival of old 
Homan literature, there arose a strong desire for the 
study of classic art, which was soon followed by an 
attempt to imitate it; aud as early as the 14th osntury 
may he observed traces of the ‘imitation of Homan 
architectural forms. Tho Itnuaissauoo, properly SO 
called, however, dales lrom the «arly part of the Util 
century, when it begun to assumo consistency and cha¬ 
racter : in the following century it attained its foil 
development. Every country had its peculiar renais¬ 
sance, although cacti was derived from that of Italy; 
these were named respectively after the different 
nut inns in which they appeared ; as French, Gormtfn, 
English Renaissance. The latter style is usually called 
Elizabethan architecture. {See Elizabethan Abchx- 
Ti cTL'ME.) They all bear a general family likeness,but 
each exhibits cliaructrristio features of its own. The 
Renaissance in general was founded upon the Roman 
aiitiour; not upon tho style of the templesjbut upon that 
of their triumphal arches, baths, and other edifices. 
Neither the portico nor the continuous colonnade were 
taken as models, hut such buildings as the Coliseum, 
w hern several orders are introduced, principally for 
purposes of decoration. Both in the Renaissance and 
Cinque-cento style*, entire orders are merely used as 
embellishments. In structures where columns are 
employed for actual support, it is only in combination 
with arches springing lrom them, the columns serving 
to the arches iu the place of piers. Much of the Italian 
renaissance is aetyUir, with eitiier a full entablature 
or u comiciotio crowning, and proportioned to thereat of 
the edifice. This brand and simple method of treat¬ 
ment was greatly affected by the Roman and Florentine 
architects during the period of the Revival, and con¬ 
trasts strongly with the Renaissance in France and 
ot her countries, which is characterised by multiplicity 
of parts and numerous divisions and breaks. In 
English Renaissance, one deviation lrom the Italian 
was the frequent employment of coupled columns or 
pilustres, which was, m sonic oases, caused by the ne¬ 
cessity tor wider piers between the windows, which 
retained their Tudor or English cbsracter. In the 
Italian Renaissance generally, the detail is somewhat 
dry and meagre, tho entablatures, even to Corinthian 
columns, consisting of plain mouldings. Iu our country 
aud in France a much more florid style was adcmced- 
Thase species of the style ere marked by • profusion of 
enrichment and carvings in moulding*, panels, and 
friezes, by arabesque foliage and medallions, which 
frequently cover considerable surfaces. The carvings 
generally consist of grotesque animals, foliage, Ac., 
extended into scroll-work, and interlaced curiously aud 
capriciously. A similar kind of soulpturc, only purer 
and more graceful, ia to be met with fn the Italian 
style. One of the most characteristic features of the 
Renaissance style is the profusion of minute ornament 
iu building, furniture, end deco retied generally. 
Breach R e na i ss ance dates from th* reign of Loot* XIL, 
who employed Italian artiste and architects. There 
•re several magnifleent sperimena of this style of archi¬ 
tecture fo France t among others may be mentioned 
the interior, et least,' of the palace or FonteJuebUss, 
The Renaissance is considered by Zmtk writ see to 
have risen to its highest point of excellence under. 
Philibert D*lonae,ta tho reigns of Henry XL and 
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Francis II, The palace of Heidelberg, 't completed, 
would have been the nioit splendid specimen of the 
Renaissance in Germany. In general, the Gentian 
Renaissance waa more extravagant in construction and 
decoration than even the French. There are many 
interesting ipo-iimen* of the Renaissance style in Spain, 
Which exhibit much elegance and taste. 

Hbwt. (See PoMTican Economy.) 

HurxxTwo Crncix, re-pcat'-ing (Fr. rfpfter, to 


Beptllea 


can be restored to the lower animals, no such power 
belongs to the mage higbly-organixod animals or plants. 
The origination of the germ from which individual 
animals and plants grow & sometimes called reproduc¬ 
tion. In this wav, the production of evils, by which 
the life of the individual is maintained, is exiled repro¬ 
duction; while the arrangement hr which its existence 
as «n individual is iusurea is called generation, Ju tho 
ordinary reproduction of the tissues of luiimals and 


iterate), one of the most complicated and ingenious; plants, each cell has the power of producing other culls, 
of modern astronomical instruments. It was invented j or a largo number of the came kind of cells are pro-' 
by tho Chevalier (le liorda ip 1707, and obtained an | duoed simultaneously; in generation, on the contrary, 
immense reputation through having been the only, it is necessary that two cells should tahe part. The two 
instrument employed in the geodeaical sod ustro- j cells thus engaged have been termed tile germ-cell and 
nominal observations of the great measurement of, the tperm cell. The former is that in which the procese 
an arc of the meridian, on which the modern French j of grow th of tho new being uummences, whilst the Jat- 
■ystem of measures, weights, and money is founded.! ter is tlml which communicates the growing tendency 
The primo objects of the repeating circle are to di-1 to the burner. In theanimaland vegetable kingdoms, 
miuisn thecD'ectof errors of graduation, and to obtain ! these cells are ot ditlcrcnt sixes and forms, and placed 
very correct measurements by means of comparatively j m various positions relative to other organs; the means 
email instruments. Tlia principle of repetition con-j also by winch they are brought together vary; but 
tuts In.moving the telescope successively over por-, tlicv perform the same fundamental functions m oil 
tions of the graduated limb, corresponding to tho angle j cases. The most profound mystery in the generation 
to be roeaeured, and reading only the multiple urn. I of aninuils and d n nte is the reason why the sumo up- 
Borda's repeating circle eonstets of a graduated circle,. purent com bin m of elements should assume a par- 
eupported' mi a tripod that allows of its being placed tieulur iortn. > tween the cells of the flowers of tho 
in all possible directions, and furnished with two oak and the i.nple no diflerenoe eon bo discerned; 
telescopes, having reticules ut. their foci. The whole I nevertheless, one always pi oduces oak-trees and the 
oirolo turns found on a vertical column, which lias, other iipple-trecs. In mutual hie it is the same: there is 
an inner axis of steel, with good fittings at the top I no appreciable external difference in the cells; but one 
and bottom. The top of the column Uuishc-i in a square : set mil produce one spears of animal form and another 
bar, to which the tipper works and circle aro firmly set nnot her species. This fact lias led some physio- 
screwed. The chief objections to Jlorda's imtrunient [ logists to sssinnc the existence of a m/olprinciple ; that 
are that it is heavy and rickety, and not siitlieienfly j is, of a distinct and independent essence, giving to 
portalde; but it possesses two valuable properties t {each species its definite form and character. Three 
mere errors of division may bo diminished by siilll- condition* must be roiiimlcd in studying the phenomena 
oient patience, and the futigue of reading oil' tlm' of reproduction and generation. First, the fomatice 
divisions, thn most ungrateful part of all observer’s force, which is peculiar in every species, and simdur iu 
talk, is greatly reduced, 1 all the geunntivc cells produced iti that species. Se- 

RxPLKVitr, rt-pleo'-xn (Fr. re, and pferir, to give a condli, the jdip-inil condition* in whieh the geuerulivo 
pledge), denotes the ro-dcliverv of the pledge or tiling cells are placed: these ore more especially beat and 
taken, nnd is a remedy granted on n distress, by which light, and tho condition of the membranes of the cell, 
the first possessor has his goods restored to him again, through u Inch absorption goes on. Thirdly, tho ctemcnt* 
on his giving security to thn sherifT tha) lie will try the wlm-h aro supplied for the nourishment of the new 
right of the distress, anil restore it if tho right be being, and winch, by their chemical properties, aro 
adjudged against him. In a replevin, the person dis-, capable of exercising an influence on the form and de¬ 
trained becomes the phiintifl'.aiid tho personi distraining J velonment of live animal or plant. {Sec Piiyhiommy.) 
the defendant or avowant, and his justification an 11 i rin.es, rrp'-hle* (hVpi’oin), a clusa of animals 
avowry. [ belonging to the suli-kmgdoni Ver/rlrata. and ernbrac- 

Rxpkisvk, rr-preer' (Fr. rtprendre, to take back), in | ins the creutures usually known bs crocodiles, lizards. 
Raw, is tho withdrawing of a criminal’s sentence for j tunics, tortoises, and serpents, and placed, m soolo- 
an interval of time, by which means the execution is ] peal nrraugemrnt, between bints and fishes. Tho 
suspended. It may take place, — (I) at the mere plea- j species are not so numerous as those of mammalia and 
sure of the crown; (2) at tho pleasure of the judge, 1 birds, and the numbers found in cold and temperate 
for every court which has power to award execution 1 climates are few in comparison to those existing in hot 
has also power, sillier before or after judgment, to J climates. Tho word reptile ia derived from a Greek 
grant a reprieve; (ft) of legal necessity (ex nreeuxtate j word signifying to crawl or creep; but this is not vary 
legvs), as where a woman is capitally convicted, and dcneiiptiveoftbewboleol' Uie order, neither is it ex- 
pleads her pregnancy; ( l) if the criminal become non presstve of a kind of motion which is peculiar to those 
tempo* mentis. The cases in whioh a judge usually animals winch the order includes. Among reptiles, 
grants a reprieve are where he it not satisfied with the too, there is to be found every kind of motion which is 
verdict, or the evidence is suspicious, or fho indictment found among buy of tho other three orders of verte- 
iasnfficient. or ir any favourable circumstances appear bratol animats; but it is not performed by means of 
in the criminal's character, in order to give time to organs exactly similar, or in exactly the same style, 
apply to tho crown for either an absolute or n coudi- Thus, for instance, many reptiles walk, run, or leap, 

hut. tbc j r Bre not articulated like those of the 

mammalia. Some reptiles are capable of performing a 
sort of ili gli t; but they do it by means of mem 1)rones, end 
not of any organs resembling wings, properly to called. 
Again, those that swim—and many of them are excel¬ 
lent swimmer*—do not perform the motion by anything 
resembling fine, but by the flex lire of the body or the 
action of the limbs. Reptile* are distinguished from 
the other classes of vertebrated animals by their having 
neither hairs on their body nor teats, like the mamma¬ 
lia i by their bflHf being never covered with feathers, 
like birds; whim their possessing feet and a tail, in 
form resembling those of quadrupeds, separate them 
from fishes. They are air-breathing animals, and cold¬ 
blooded. Tho skin Is clothed with horny imbedded 
plates, or imbricated scales, whieh arc covered with • 
thin nnd often deciduous epidermis. Their lungs are 
cellular, and their heart ia bilocular, With only one 
nr two exceptions, they are oviparous, and to# young 
undergo no' transformation after birth. Reptiles, by 


{See Maiiqvs, Lettkbs 


tioniu pardon 
Raraiaata, Exxcbbs ox. 
o*j 

Rxrionconos, re-pro-dxJd-ihvn (Eat. rtpreduco, I 
reproduce),—This term is sometimes used in Physiol, 
to signify generation; it is, however, more espe 
oially employed to denote those processes in organic 
beings by which the individual being is produced, de¬ 
veloped, and mhihHriiied. In this way it baa been em¬ 
ployed to vfimote several processes which aroftmctionallv 
distinct or'hare very different end* in the economy of 
notnre. The result of the ordinary processes of 
butritinn is the constant reproduction of the same 
tissue in the same porta, auit is thsrefebethe means 
by which the form of a being i* maintained during 
life. Through the whole of the animal and vege- 

Vr»d,Uts.a it.:. «*__f-J ..JU 


UWc kingdoms, this function is carried On until 
ge death of tha whole or part or the being. 
However, this power of reproducing the same tis- 
WM varies In diBtgeat beings: and while « lost limb 
li74 
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the latest systemstlo zoologists, hate been divided into 
two tub-classes: l. thoie, the bodies of which are' 
covered with overlapping Melee, such as the lisarda end 
serpents— Squamata. the scaly reptiles; and 2. those 
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united character is vested in a House of Representa¬ 
tive* and a Senate, jointly forming a Congress, The 
House of Representatives is composed of members 
, chosen every second year by the people rifthe United 

the bodies of which are covered with equare imbedded! Stales. Representatives are appointed among the 
plates, os the tortoises and crocodiles, Ac.— Catnphracta, \ several states oceordingto tbeirrespedive populations ; 
the shielded reptiles. Formerly the frogs anil toads, j the House of Representatives consisting of one mem- 
Ac., which hsve the skin naked and covered with | her for every 77./00 persons in each state, A person 
muons, formed a third sub-class, under the name of] to be eligible as representative must haw completed 
Satrarkhi; hut they are uow considered to form a j his twenty-fifth year, have been seven year* a citizen 
separate class, under the name AmpkiUa. Reptiles J of the United States, mid, when elected, resident in 
are very tenacious of life, and in many of them a limb, j the state for which htf is chosen. Tito Senate of the 
or a part or a limb, will sprout again and grow, and i Vmted States is composed of two senators from eubh 
como to bo nsfdul after it lias boon completely taken ’ stale, elected by the legislature thereof far six years, 
away; being in this particular completely unlike I ho One third of the Bennie goes out, and is replaced by 
other verlebrata, and assimilating to sumo of the uni- < a now election every two years. A senator must bo 
mats that have nn skeletons, and nothing that ran be; thirty years of age, nine years a oitisen, and resident 
called a centre of organization,—to the urustuceu, for j in the state for which ho is elected. The president is 
instance. The bones of the small reptiles arc of; elected by the whole people (or a term Of four years, 
the same structure throughout, nit bout uny cells for, and at the close of that period he may bo re-elected, 
oontninmg marrow ; hut iu the larger attirin'there arc! A person is unable to hold this oQleo unless bob© a 
such colls, though comparatively few in number, The j natural-boni citizen, tlnrtv-ilve years of age, and 
cranium, or botiv protection of tbo brain, is very small fourteen years resident within the United States. The 
in all reptiles, nil hough the vast project ion of t he j » a * principle of electing representatives to the stale Icgis- 
in some species makes the head appear large. The lnlurra is almost that of universal suffrage; iu most 
vertebral rnlunm varies much in reptiles; iti some of instances, every male citizen above twenty-uno years 
them there being linrdjy anv distinction id’ urlicuUtcd ' of age, who has resided a year in the state, being an 
parts, whilst in others there are some of the most j elector. According to stimo authorities, the only 
varied and perfect motions in the whnla mechanical instance of a true and genuine republic, whereoH men 
structure of animals Though the muscles of reptiles I were presumed equal, and whew universal suffrage 
have great irritability, and this continues long alter; was reduced !o actual practice by a great, nation, is 
death, it does not appear that they haie much bcuhi- I lo in, found iu France iu Iftf!); but it in admitted that 
hildy, properly so railed, or that their motions and ilie ' tho existence of that form of organization was too 
effects of external impression* upon them ure produo. 1 short to prove anything cither in favour of repub- 
tive of as much pleasure or pain us those of birds. J lieanism or against it. It may be observed, in eon- 
They have some of tho organs of local sense well cle. ! elusion, that republicanism, properly speaking, has not 
▼eloped, ttnd others icry imperfect. Sight appears lo be i been tried in this country; nothing having been 
their most perfect local sense; the eyes of most being , further from the thoughts of I ho leading men during 
well formed and ready iu use. As to lie.nine, on t lie the period of the Common wealth than tlio idea of 
Other hum), there urn few or none of llc-m Unit lmin git mg political power to the lower classes of society, 
external ears except tho crocodile, and although never j Usti vizir, re'-iter-em (but. require, rest), tho name 


entirely wanting, tho internal parts of the car in all of 
them are somewhat imperfect. The organs of ranting 
and smelling arc also not of tho most perfect kind. 

Bsrrni.ics, re-pub'-lilce (I,at. retpnb iin i}.—A republic 
or commonwealth is a form of government in winch 
the people, or at least a portion of them, arc acknow¬ 
ledged the source of power, ftud have the direct ap¬ 
pointment of the oUlcers of the legislature and execu¬ 
tive. When the body or the people is possessed of 
this supreme power, this is called a democracy; when ( 


of a muss sung iu the Runuth church for tbo repoM of 
tho dead, beginning lirquiem nternaito; and in the 
Roman Catholic liturgy culled Mittapro dqfnnttii, 
Hksci'K, rei'-kv (but, reecimtuo), in Law, ia n species 
of resistance n gainst law Ini nullioritj : ns I bp delivery 
of one arrested out of the bands of those who hare tho 
legal eii'-todv ot him; or the taking away mid sotting 
at liberty .iguiust law a distress effected. When a dis¬ 
tress is taken without cause, or contrary to law, tho 
tenant may lawfully make rescue before it ia im- 


the supreme power is lodged in tho bauds of a pari of; pounded, fur then It'is not deemed to bo in tho custody 

»k.s noAVile il.laia A .ilia, s! U n 1*l«n noUl • nf 1 1... A if ..... ....... .... .1.. .J r..- f.l_ 


the people, this is called an ariitocrary. The celebrated 
republics of antiquity arc those of Athens, Sparta, 
Rome, and Carthage. When several sovereign ami 
independent states unite themselves together by a per¬ 
petual anufedersry, whilst each of them continues to 
ooa perfect slute, they will form together a federal 
republic. Of this kind were formerly the cities of 
Greece, and in later timet, the erven United 1‘rovmors 
of the Netherlands. To this class might likewise he 
referred tho federal government of tho United States. 
There ore but few republics at present in existence; 
tbo only republics worthy of tho name iu Europe 
being those of the Swiss cantons, each of which 
is a territory of small extent, and inhabited br a low 
thousands of people, generally engaged in husbandry. 
These republics, centring in a general diet oreongreVs, 
are greatly under the influence of Austria and other 
powers, by which, indeed, they are in a great measure 
tolerated only from mutual jealousy, mid because the 
eountiy is in some places almost fnaecessible to inva¬ 
sion. On the continent of America, various republics 
have been founded on the wreck of thd colonial insti¬ 
tutions of Europe, the principal being tho United 
States of Antenoa. now upwards of half a century 
old. The form of tne legislature and executive is very 
nearly that of England, the main difference being an 
eksetivo president a* chief magistrate, instead of an 
hereditary sovereign, and the appointment ot indicial 
and other functionaries by the people instead of hy 
the crown. As already stated, the country i* not one, 
- but sn aggregation of republiss, each state lacing in¬ 
dependent of the others as regards internal manage- 
ment. The power of legislation for the States in their 

un 


of tin- law. A resent Af one apprehended for felony is 
felony, for treason is treason, and for a misdemeanour 
is a misdemeanour. 

iftspiijL, 'i'-iiJiI (Lst. retnlo, I assuage), in Rot., 
the typical gen. of the not. ord. Keeeduccie. If. ado- 
rn>a is the mignonette plant, which is so much culti¬ 
vated in gardens and window-boxes for the deiioiopa 
iri-grnnce of its inconspicuous flowers. 2!. luttola, 
usually known under the name of sc eld, ia a common 
plant in Britain; it yields a yellow <lye. 

HascnsrEje, re-te-dai’-tr-e, in Bet., tlie Mignonette 
fern., a uat. ord. of iHcotpltdomt, sub-class TMutni. 
florin, having the following essential charactersi— 
Herbs (usual) v) with alternate leavn- and nnsymmetrical 
flowers. Disk large, hypogynons, one-sided. Klsmena 
definite, not tctrsdynamoaa. Ovary sessile, }-celled j. 
placentas 8—fl. parietal; Stigmas 3, sessilt. Fruit 
usually opening at its apex long before the seeds ora 
ripe., Reeds usually numerous, reniform, exalbuttd- 
uons. There are six genera, including' about 4bspecies, 
chiefly natives of Europe and tho adjoining porta of 
Africa and Aria. (Ase Hxsvda.) 

Kxsbwvoh, ret'-er-mcor (Fr.), a pond or tank in 
which water is cettected and preserved, iu order to be 
conveyed through proper channels for the supply of a 
town. The term n also applied to any place where 
water is eoflseted and preserved for the regular supply 
ot a fountain or drinking-trough, in situations wane 
water is not naturally abundant. 

Kswinxsea, rn'~*-eteiu (Fr., from Let.re,and tut* o,I 
settle),in Eocle*. Law. i* the continuance of s nwseoa or 
vicar on his beoeflee. This is enjoined by the coat men Uw 
of England as well as by many sUtutory anaetmeut*. 
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The Act 1 £ 2 Viet. e. 108, conrolidatee the previous 
enactments relating to residence, and declare* that 
(with certain exception* therein specified) every spiri¬ 
tual porno* holding any bcneOoe shall keep residence 
cm hi* benefice, and in the house of residence (if any) 
belonging thereto ; and if any such person shall, with¬ 
out 'any such license or oxcmption as is in this set 
allowed for that purpose, or unless he shall be resident 
at some other benefice of which he may be possessed, 
absent himself from such benefice for any period ex¬ 
ceeding the space of threo months tugot.lier, or to he 
accounted at several time* in*any one year, be stud), 
when suoh absence does not exceed six months, forfeit 
one-third of the annual value of the benefice ; exceed¬ 
ing six, and not exceeding eight months, one-half; ex¬ 
ceeding eight mouths, two-thirds; and extending to 
the whole year, three-fourths of such annual value. 

Bsaints, rte'-e-du, in Law, is what rciqpins of a 
testator’s estate after payment of the debts und lega¬ 
cies ; and the person to whom this is bcquculhcd is 
called the residuary legatee. 

itxstjv, ra'-in (Kir r&unrj.in Chcm.—When common 
turpentine is distilled with water, a residue of resin, or 
rosin, is left, umounting to 7l> to WO per eent. of the 
turpentine used. There are two kinds of resin in the 
market,—the brown, which is obtained from the Piima 
Mitt, and the white, or gallipot, which is furnished by 
the l‘mu* maritime. Tbo former consists almost en¬ 
tirely of pinic and sytrie acids, and tlio lutter of 
piouario acid, llesiu is used in the mumif.ii ture of 
yellow soup, in which it ia present in the form of 
pmutc and sylvatc of potoali. ft is considered hv muny 
to he an adulLcrntion; but it seems to itiercuse the 
lathering quality or tho soap. 

Baums, an important class of vegetable substances, 
extensively used in manufactures, obtaiued from 
various trees bv making incisions in their hurt, from 
which they exude in (lie firm of n * iseid liquid, eon. 
aistmg of (he essential ml of the plant holding the 
resiu in solution. They are mostly formed by tho 
exudation of the esseriluil nils continued in the trees. 
They are mostly insoluble in water, but, dissolve readily 
in alcohol, forming varnishes. They mostly consist o| 
one or more send resins, which form, with potash uml 
the other alkalies, solutions similar to soaps. Phy»ic- 
ally they aro transparent, or translucent, brittle solid*. 
They are insulators of electricity, and become elec¬ 
trical by friction. They fuse at umoderate temperature, 
are very inflammable, but burn with a dense smoky 
flame. Heated iu close vessels, they undergo decom¬ 
position, und furnish various forms of hydrocarbon. 
The resins most extensively employed in the formation 
of varnishes are oop-d, mastic, satidurnc, lac, elunie, 
auim«, and some few other*. Tho principal solvents 
employed are oil of turpentine, wood naphtha, methyl¬ 
ated spirits, and spirit.* of wine. When varnish is 
spread over any surface, the spirit evaporates, leaving 
tne resin behind as a hard transparent layer. 

BxsrtlUTlOW, ra'-jpe-rai'-ahmi (Lat, re, and spied, T 
breathe), in l’hvs., is the alternate inspiration ami 
expiration of atmospheric air. The blood which cir¬ 
culates through the system requires for its purification 
and the restoration of its vital qualities, to be brought 
into contact with the atmospheric air; und this i- 
effected iu the lungs. The air brought into contact 
with the blood is decomposed, its oxygen uniting w ith 
the blood, while its nitrogen is returned by expiration 
unchanged, with an additional quantity of carbonic 
acid gs*. The mechanical part of the function of 
respiration is effected by the action of the ribs and 
diaphragm. About twenty respirations take plsce in 
a minute, and Atom thirty to forty cubic inches of air 
are inhaled at each inspiration. (Sat Luxes,) 

ItssroKht, re-*pon»' (Lat. ntpondto, I auswer), in 
the Chusoh'servica, is an answer made by the people 
epeaklug alternately with the minister. Response* are 
said to be of four kinds j (1) these which consist of 
" Amen" after the prayers; (*) those which follow the 
venielst or suffrages; (3) those whichsrerepetition* 
of what the minister ha* said, as in the Confession, 
some part* of the Litany, he.; and (4) the abort 
pray art or anthems interposed between esdh com¬ 
mandment in the Communion service. 

Ranuotat, res-le-ut’-*** (Lad. reriit, oord), in Bot., 
the SssKe hn, a ash. ord. of Mmieetfyfedeaea, Mb* 
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class Petahidea. Herbs or undentirhbs. Leaves 
absent or narrow. Stems either naked, or more com¬ 
monly with slit eqnitant leaf-sheath*. Flowers with 
glumneeou* bracts, spiked or aggregated, generally 
unisexual. Ho true ]torianth, its place being usually 
! supplied by glumes. Stamens 2—3, adherent to 4—8 
! glumes, or the latter sometimes absent; anthers gene- 
j rally 1-celled; ovary 1—3-celled, with 1 pendulous 
ovule in euoh cell. Fruit capsular or nut-like. Seeds 
i Hlbuminous, without hair*; embryo lenticular and_ 
| terminal. Tbo plants of this order are principally* 
1 natives of South .America, South Africa, and Australia, 
i There are 2.1 genera and 171 species. Their properties 
j urn unimportant. The wiry stems of soma species 
| have been used for basket-making, thatching, rope, ho. 
j lit snrcmox,»'«.<-/«-/u'-4k/fn(Lnt ratitut to), in Law, 
in general, is the restoring anything unjustly taken 
j from another; also the putting him in possession of 
linnls or tenements, who bad been unlawfully disseised 
1 of them. A writ of restitution lies where u judgment 
hn* been reversed, in order that the plaintiff may be 
restored to all he bus lost by the judgment. By 7 & 8 
fieo. 1 V. c. 211, it is provided that if any person guilty 
of u felony or misdemeanour under that act, in steal¬ 
ing, converting, ■ receiving any property, shall be 
indicted for such ■ mee by the owner or his executor, 
and convicted, t’ c property shall bo restored to tho 
owner, and (he court before whom the person shall be 
convicted shall have power to award n wnt of restitu¬ 
tion lor tin* properly, or order it to he restored in a 
summary manner. Provided, however, that if it shall 
appear ili.it any v ivl liable security shall have been bond 
fair paid or disi-luirged by some person linblo to pay it, 
or, being a negotiable instrument, shall have been bond 
fi.lr tuk'-n or received by transfer nr delivery by some 
person for a valuable consideration, without ally rea¬ 
sonable ground (o suspect that it had been stolen, Ac., 
then the court shall not order tho restitution of such 
security. 

IfhKTonvrTOjr, Tur, lvt-to-rai'-thnn (l’r. rr at aura- 
linn).- Iu mi historical sense, tins term refers to the 
secei-siiin or King Charles 11., in MHO, after the civil, 
wars, to the throne of Kngland, after an interregnum’ 
of eleven jours und lour months, from (Kith January, 
li'.P), when Charles T.was helieaded, to‘Jlltb May, IflCO. 
The hitter duv has been appointed, in tho Liturgy of 
the Church of England, ns an anniversary festival in 
I’oinmemoratinn of the restoration of the monarchies! 
form of government iu these realms. 

Bests, rata, characters of silence, each of which 
denotes a cessation of the sound, equal in duration to 
the note which it immediately succeeds and after which 
it is mimed-: thus a semibreve rat is equal in length 
to a semibreve, a minim rat to a minim, a crotchet 
rat to a crotchet; and so on through all tne different 
characters of notation. 

UK-icmtnrTios, rtt-ti-rel’-ahtn (Lat. raitrgo, I rise 
again), denotes the rising again from the dead, and is 
•unnetlines applied specially to the resurrection of 
flirist, sometimes to the resurrection of mankind at 
the |.<st day. The resurrection ol Christ is detailed 
with much fulness by the Evangelists, and is frequently 
referred to in the other books of the New Testament. 
In fact, it is presented as a chief argument for the 
truth of Christianity; for, says the apostle, “if Christ 
he not risen, then is out preaching vain, and yonr faith 
is also vain; ” and, adds, “ He that rawed up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken our mortal bodies by 
his spirit.’* 

UrsisciTXTiojr. (See PBowxnro.) 

Bbtaikrr, re-tote'-w, in former times, was applied 
to a class of serrants or dependents, who wore their 
master's livery, bat were only employed in his service 
on particular- occasions, being, however, retained by 
him, and liable to bo called upon to serve him at any 
time. In legal phraseology, a retainer, or retaining 
fee, is a fee given to a counsel to secure his services 
in a cause, in order to prevent the opposite side from 
engaging him. It is special when given for the pur¬ 
pose of wearing the counsel’s service* for a particular 
case; general, when for securing his services generally. 

Bit* Mtfcostnr. (ff« fixix.) 

Rxtiba. (&rXTB.) 

BCroat, re-tori' (Lat* Tef.arqvto, I bend back, from 
the curvature of its neck), a chemical vowel in which 
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distillation is effected by means of heat. Betorti are 
made of glass, earthenware, or metal, sooording to 
the purposes for which they ere intended. Olast 
retorts are employed for the preparation of those 
substances which do not require any extraordinary 
degree of cold for their condensation; such as nitric acid. 
Glass retorts arc made of various sizes, capable of 
holding four or Are ounces to several gallons, and both 
flint and green glass arc used in their manufacture. 
They are usually heated either by spirit-lamp, by gas, 
or by sand-bath. When higher temperatures are re- 
aired, earthen retort* arc used. In making hydro- 
oric acid, a lead retort is necessary; and in con¬ 
centrating sulphuric acid, platiuum retort* aro largely 
employed, Very largo eartheuworo retorts arc used 
in tlie manufacture of coal gas. 

Betcrn, re-turn', in Law, is commonly applied to 
the recital by the sheriff, or other officer to whom u 
writ has been directed, requiring him to do aomething, 
of the manner in which the order haB been executed. 
This is indorsed on the writ, which is then returned 
to the court from which it issued on the “return day," 
or day when it is returnable. 

BarEiLLti, re-rui'-ye(r) (Pr. rfreiHer, to awake), n 
term applied in military language to the practice ot 
beating the drum at daybreak to awaken the soldiers 
end notify to the aentries to cease challenging, 

BETLKTIOtV, rev-e-iai’-thun (from Lat. rrteUifiit), is 
the aot of revealing or milking a thing known w Inch w no 
before unknown, and i« usually applied in theology In 
the preternatural communication.! of his mind tina will 
made by the Deity to man, more particularly as con¬ 
tained in the books of the Old nnd New TcnauiCnls. 
As, in consequence of sin, man ha* fallen from the 
upright state in which be was created, lie is by nature 
without n sufficient guide to lead him in the right path; 
and hence the necessity of a revelation to supply what 
is wanting in bis own nature. This i* proved by the 
fact that wa do not litul mankind, when left solely to 
the light of nuture, to have made any eon-idcruMo pro¬ 
gress towards a more perfect stale. To deny the pos¬ 
sibility of a revelation is to limit the proi.dence of 
God. The evidences of a revelation are external and 
internal, the former being derived from the external 
circumstances which ntlcuded them, the latter Irom 
it* contents ns being eminently titled tor building up 
man nnd raising him to n higher and more perfect 
state of existence. (See Bidle, CniusilxMTV, Mi- 
mri.KS, Puomnc?, Aie ) 

Bf.velxtioiv, Book or. {See Apocilytse.) 
IlEVKirrs, rev'-e-nv, or re-reu'-it (Kr. reeenu), in 
Law, is ilie income or annual proOt received from land 
or other funds, but is more particularly applied to the 
income of a state derived from the customs, excise, 
taxes, 4c., and devoted to th» payment of the nationnl 
expenses. The public revenue of this country w.in 
anciently derived mainly from the rcntB of the crown 
property; but astho national expenditure increased, 
recourse was had ton system of taxation, ivhiilt lias 
by degree* superseded the earlier mode. The public 
•erenue of England at different times wss a* follow* 
Under William I., £100,000 ; Henry VIII., dCSOO.otifl. 
Charles II., £1,800,880; George I.,’6,700,000; George 
IV., £58.000,000; William IV., £50,880,000; Vietoria 
(18551, £03,000,000, (1802) £fl!l,000,(100. The following 
i* a list of the sums yielded by the several brunches ol 
the revenue for t be year end ing 20th September, T8l!2 — 
Customs, £23,883,000; Excise, £17,130,000; Stamps, 
£8,821.9k*; Taxes, £.1,180,000; Property tax, 
£10,532,000; Post-office, £3,.W0,000j Crown lauds, 
£298,521 ; Miscellaneous, £2,019,074. 

It evex rx Accotrjrr.—Whenever traffic enmmenees 
on a railway, there begins a new account, railed a 
rerrove acrount, which is kept in the same or a dif¬ 
ferent hank, and has no connection with the capital 
account. From the revenue account are drawn nil 
pavraent* for wages, rate* and taxes, coke, oil, and 
other petty furnishings; also repairs of carriages and 
locomotive*, maintenance of way, and general man¬ 
agement. That which remains is the fund from which 
•re paid, first the interest on debentures, and second 
the dividend to shareholder*. (4U other outlays at* 
drawn from the capital account. 

BeVvxexd, rec'-e-rend (Lat. renrendut, to be rere- 
red), is a title of. respect given to the clergy. In Braun 
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Catholic countries, the religious ere styled reverend 
fathers, and the abbesses and prioresses reverend 
mothers. In England, deans are styled very reverend, 
bishops right reverend, end archbishops nut 
reverend. In Scotland, the principals of tile universi¬ 
ties, when ecclesiastics, and the moderator of the 
General Assembly, are styled very refsrend. At the 
time of the Brformation, and morn particularly during 
the great rebellion, there were many of the more 
zealous Protestants and dissenters that objected to tho 
title, as implying too much; but uow there ere few 
that refuse it. 

llKVEttsiow, re-cer'-iftti* (Lat. re, and c erto, I torn), 
in it* widest acceptation, is applied to e right of pro- 

f icrty, the enjoyment of which is to commence at some 
ut urc time, either fixed or depending upon some con¬ 
tingency. In Law, it ia theresulunof »u estate in lends, 
tenemeiite, or hereditaments left in the grantor to com¬ 
mence iffpossession after the determination of somo 
particular estate granted out by him. Thus, if *. 
man seised in fee-siinplo conveys lands to A. for life, 
or in tail, ho returns the reversion iu fee-simple. A 
reversion i* never created by deed or writing, bot 
nrihe* Irom construction of law; but when actually 
vested, it i* trunferahle like an estate in possession. 

ilKvsTur.uT, re-ref-meat (Fr.), in Fort., e strong 
wall, built round the lower part of a rampart, to sup¬ 
port nnil retain tho earth, and prevent it rolling into’ 
the ditcli ; itiHulso applied to the wall relainiug the 
earth vvliiili tnrins the other side of tho ditch, l'be 
exterior liices of these walls are considered as tho 
scarp ami counter-scarp of the ditch. 

Iti.viiw, re-vu' (Pr. rows), in a literary sense, an 
essay on any book, showing iln value or worthlessness, 
analyzing its content* and examining its statements; 
also, a periodical work devoted to such essays. Tho 
first review, properly so called, was the “ Journal drs 
Suva ns," commenced at Paris on the 30th May, I(Ki5. 
The most noted mndern French Journals of this class 
are the ** Kevuo Frangaiao” nnd “ Dos Deux Mondes.” 
The first publication of this kind in England wa* tho 
“ Monthly Beviewr," begun iu 1719; but it wa* about 
the beginning of tho present century that tho Jtevitm 
became the favourite organ of all sect* nnd parties tor 
divsemmatiug their peculiar view* on religion, politics, 
or literature. The “ Edinburgh lleview,” commenced 
in IN'i2, and tho “Quarterly Beview," commenced in 
130 : 1 , inaugurated u new era in this department of 
literature, and are still generally considered at the 
head of their class. For the moss, part, tho leading 
reviews appear quarterly; but within recent times the 
tendency seenu to have increased of having monthly, 
unit even weekly review*; good specimens of tho 
bitter elans being the “Saturday lleview 11 and the 
“ Loudon lleview ”• Iu Germany, the oldrst and still 
highly-prized review, is tho “ GbUingcr Gelebrte 
Anzeign.” 

iitvivAt., re-ni'-vitl (Lat. re, and vivo, I live), in Be- 
ligioii, ib applied to the spiritual awakenings that have 
from time to time manifested themselves in the Chris- 
turn church. In England, Ireland, Scotland, and the' 
t'nltcd Stales of America, various revival* have taken, 
p'oee. The Inst of them commenced in Amerind Ini 
IH.’S, immediately alter tho peat commercial pnoic.. 
Meetings for prayer were held often during business 
hours id churches, store*, theatres, aod place* of 
public resort, ami were attended bv persons id every 
condition ol society. Id tbolollowiug year it extended 
to the north of Ireland, attended with frequent meet¬ 
ing* for devotional exercises. In various parti of 
Scotland, England, and 'Wales, the same movement 
was carried on. It is a frequent characteristic ot Melt 
revivals, that persons are *•struck down" into con¬ 
vulsions or an ecstatic state. Whatever opinions may 
he formed of the permanent benefits that result from 
revival*,—.sod this is a subject on which much dif- 
fereneeof opinion exists, few can doubt as to the perni¬ 
cious effects that result from these physical manifesta¬ 
tion*, producing permanent nervous weakness, an& 
even in many eases insanity. John Wesley, in hja 
“ Journal," has some very pertinent remarks on thin 
subject. On one occasion, a man came to ban ana 
fell into a fit ; but instead of singing over him- bo left 
him to recover at hi* leisure, which ho soon dw j am) 
on another occasion a girl fo|i into cOuruisiOBi, when 
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ho ordered her to bo carried out ; on which Che imme¬ 
diately found her lege usd walked off. Once, he Mid, 
“ before I began to preach, 1 fare public notice that 
whuaoever cried eo as to drown mv voice, without any 
man's hurting or judging tliom, should be gently car¬ 
ried to Uio furthest corner of the room; but my porters 
bad no employment the whole night.” These physical 
manifestation's arc, no doubt, in their first beginnings 
at least voluntary, and may be put down by reason, 
and by not being encouraged. 

UnvoLCTioN, ree-o-lu’-shun (Pr., from Lat. rtvnlti- 
tut).—A revolution, in politics, is a material or entire 
change iu the constitution or government of a country, 
accomplished in a abort time, whether by legal or il¬ 
legal means. The Assyrian empire was destroyed, and 
that of the Medea and 1’orainns founded, by Cyrus 
the Great, 65« n.c. The Macedonian empire was 
founded on the destruction of the Persian, on thn 
defeat of Darios Codcmianus, by Alexau#cr the 
Great, 331 n.c.; and the itomun empire wus estab¬ 
lished by Julius Cantor, 47 n.o. The dates of the re¬ 
volutions which have occurred in inoro modern times 
nre as follows:—In Portugal, 10-10; in England, 1(110 
and 1(188 ; in .Poland, 1701,171»o, and 1830; in ltussia, 
1730 and 1703: iu Sweden, 1773 and 1800; in .North 
America, 1776; in Franco, 1789, 1830, and 18-lN j in 
Holland, 1785 and 1913; iu Venice, 1707; in Home, 
1709; iu the Netherlands, 1830; in Uracil, 18'U ; in 
Hungary, 1818; in Italy, 1800-Gt); in thr United 
Slates, 1800-1. The dopoaitiotl of monarchy and execu¬ 
tion of Charles I., and the establishment ot u com- 
inniiwealth, with Cromwell ns dictator, formed the 
greatest revolution which lias occurred in England,; 
though <t *• never spoken of under that term; the l 
change of dynasty iu 1888, witli the guarantee of n I 
constitution, being referred to ns the lieuolutwu, and 
haring hcen, no doubt, the commencement of a now 
system of gove.rmneut. l'he revolution of lu8.s h:u 
been termed glorious, and with good remain, it ter- 
luinated the struggle, wlueli bail couliiiuf.il from the) 
reign of John, between the rrown anil people of; 
.England. Tim Stuarts, with inferior uhilitie-j, had i 
striven to retain the almost despotic power acquired j 
by the Tudors, and the result wav a end war, (lie sued- 
iling of royal blood on the scaffold, and u nuliiurv j 
despotism. Untaught hr experience, tlio restored 
Stuarts laboured to free their authority from nil con- j 
stitutional chock, atul the result was that the nation i 
rase and drove them from the throne. One of the; 
most singular characteristics and morns of this revo-! 
lution is, that it was effected with little or no violence. 
It cost no blood, it violate-d no right, it was hardly 
to bo traced iu the course of justice; and the iormul 
and exterior character of tlio monarchy remained 
nearly the same, whilst its spirit was completely re¬ 
generated. And yet this revolution, of nil revolutions. 
the least violent, has boeu of all revolutions tlio, 
must benetioont, finally deciding whether the popular 
clement, which had, ever sinen tho ago of Fit*-, 
waiter .and jpe Monfort, been found in the English. 
polity, should be destroyed by the monarchical. 
element, or should bo suffered to develop itself| 
freely aud to become dominant. It out up by ; 
the roots off that theory of indefeasible right, 
of paramount prerogative, which had put the | 
crown in continual opposition to the people; Audi 
from 1C88,the assertion of passive obedience to the! 
crown grew obnoxious to the orowu itself. The] 
highest eulogy which ean be passed on tie lie solution j 




leaves, and small, regular, usually perfect flowers: 
rarely unisexual. Calyx 4—5-cleft, valvate. Petals 
and stamens distinct, perigynous, and equal in number 
to the divisions of the calyx; occasionally the petals 
arc wanting; the stamen* alternate with the divisions 
of the calyx, and opposite the petals when these are 
present. Ovary more or leu superior, surroouded by 
a fleshy disk. Fruit dehiscent or indehiscent, 3*, a-, or 
4-eelled, with one erect seed in each cell. Seeds 
usually albuminous, without on aril. The Ithnmnaceas 
are distributed over the globe, except in the very 
coldest regions. There are 43 genera and 330 spocies. 
Some are acrid and purgative; others bitter, febrifugal, 
and tonic. A few art? used in tho preparation of dye¬ 
stuffs, and a few have edible fruits. (See Ekxjunbb.) 

ItHvKNUS, rim'-nut (Gr. rhudumnos, a young branch 
or sprout, because divided mto many branches), in 
Dot., tlio typical gen. ot the uat. ord. Rhamnaeea. It 
includes mnuy interesting and useful species. B. cuthar- 
tiuue, the buckthorn, produces a fruit which lias been 
tor ages employed medicinally as a cathartic; at tho 
present time it is seldom used, on account of its 
violent and unpleasant operation. The colour called 
eap-preen is prepared by evaporating the juice of buck¬ 
thorn-berries, prev'>usly mixed with lime. The bark 
of It Frungiila, \' black alder, possesses purgative 
and alterative pro .ies, aud is reputed to be eflioa- 
emus in various cutaneous iiflectionx, rheumatism, 
secondary syphilis, Ac. A greenish or yellowish dye 
is made train tho leaves. Tlio unnpe fruit of 11.itrfec. 
tonus is known iu commerce us French berries, or 
i/r«i»r« i V Annjnon ; while those of 11. amyiidahuu) con- 
htuuto yellow or Fenian berries. Doth kinds are used 
to produce u beautiful yellow dye, chiefly applied to 
morocco leather. The Chinese green dye (Lo-rao), 
now much used in Europe, is prepared trorn It. cA/o- 
rrphoruM mid otitis. A blue dvc is prepared Irons 
It. nlatemus. In Ahvssinta, the leaves of It. pauvi- 
Jlnrut and (be lruit of 11. SUiltlo, both of which possess 
b.iter properties, nro used in place of hops iu the pre¬ 
paration of beer. 

Itn u'aomsT, rop'-so-dist (Gr. rhapsodos, from rhapta, 
I airing together, and ode, a song), is strictly one who 
atriugii songs together, nud is usually applied to a 
class of persona m ancient Greece, who earned their 
living liy reciting the poems of Homer. It is believed 
t hut to'these persons we nre chiefly indebted for pre- 
aerviug the Hoiumo poems. In the present day, a 
rhupsodist is one who composes rhapsodies or collec¬ 
tions of poetical effusions, descriptions, Ac., strung 
together without any natural connection or necessary 
dependence. 

ltlliTANT. (See KuAltanUCKX.) 

Kuj .1 I'lista. (See L'btica.) 

liuuToaio. (See Ohatouy.) 

It iik cm, re'-um (said to be derived from Itha (now 
W'olgn), from whose banks it was first brought), iu 
Dot., Rhubarb, a gen. of the uat. ord. Fobjtjanneea, 
The species of thin grnus are nil more or less remark* 
aldo for their purgative aud astringent properties | 
ami their roots, which con¬ 
tain the largest proportion 
of the active principles, nro 
largely used as medicinal 
agents. Tho exact source 
of our officinal rhubarb has 
not been definitely ascer¬ 
tained. Dr, Bov la slates 
; that the rhubarb country. 




the constitution requires may be found within the con¬ 
stitution itself. 

Dsvotrsa. (3** Bins and Fxeioto) 

BaAsnoKXXMJX, riU'-de-iadn-M (Gr. rhabdot, a rad. 
and Mwafewi, ptrophecy), i* properly divination by a rad 
or sraod, ana it generally applied to the power eup- 
potted to be possessed by soma persona, of discovering 
things bid in the bowels of the earth, especially metals, 
•was, and bodies of .waters, or tbs art of discovering 
those substances by means of a divining-rod (which 
Nil. 

JuuKtrxQnx, rSw-N ai-M-e (from Eke wear), injjot., 
%* ‘Baetafears &s»„ » oat. ord. of DteotgUdmue, eub- 
«***• Gt/yrjgorw. Small trass or Arab*, with unfit 
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the heart of Thibet, within 
tiS° of E. long, aud 36® of 
N. lat.; and as no naturalist 
has visited this part, and 
as neither seeds nor plants 
have been obtained thence, 
it is as yet unknown what 

species yields tho rhu- , . 

herb. It is known that the nevsixe. 

greater part ot the rhubarb of commerce is grownTn 
tide district, end is obtained in summer from plant* 
six years of age. When duup.it is cleansed, -pealed, 
cut into pieces; these are uoreid- through the centre, 
strung <» a string, and dried in tbs sob. In the 
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autumn, tho rhubarb is conveyed toAinin, where the may be added largely to the common effe»vesoingsfciss« 
Bueltariau traders reside, and thence to the Russian draught, or they may he simply dissolved in Water, 
frontier town of Kiocbta, and to Pekin, Canton, and Together with them, blood-letting. calomel, purgatives^ 
Mecno. This is, unquestionably, the best bind of opium, and colebicum, may be variously combined, UP* 
rlmturli. Chinese, or Best Indian rhubarb, ie the pro- cording to the epeciel oiraunsstaacee ol the ease." The 
dure of an unknown species of rheum, cultivated in the favourite remedy of the late Dr. (holding Bird in this 
•Clnnc-c empire. Himalayan rhubarb is obtained from and in some other blood diseases, was* the acetate of 
seicral species, particularly Jt. Hoarcrofti uuum, W'Vi- potass, in quantities of half an ounce, administered 
lianitm, and Eaodi. Bugliab rhubarb is the root of largely diluted, iu divided doses in twenty-four hours j 
It. Rkaiioxticum ; it it now extousively employed m the and •• I do not hesitate to declare," ho says, “ that 1 
’hospitals of this country nml in America, Init it is not have never Men the disease in question yield with SO 
no active as the officinal rhubarb. The so-called much facility to any other remedy." The obrosio 
"genuine Turkov rhubarb," sold m the streets br tur- form of rheumatism if sometimes the sequel of the 
bailed hawkers, is almost invariably lingiish rhubarb, acute, but it is more commonly a separate constitu* 
Tho hul-eUlks of 11. Rhaponltciim and other species tumid affection, coming on independently of sny pre¬ 
lire largely employed as a substitute lor Iruit in pies vions acute attack. There is commonly little oousti- 
and puddings. Their pleasant ueiditv is due <o the tutionul disturbance, but tho sutforer is const astiy 

5 veer. re of oxalic and malic acids. The ii>uf-stalk« of annoyed, and his existence made miaersble, with 
i. liibts are used in the Bust in tho preparation ol chronic pains, whiuli destroy his comfort by day and 
sherbet. Crystals of oxidate of lime occur abundantly render him rtutles* by night. In tome instances, tha 
in the roots of tbe species of this gemu. ( See pains are worst at night, being aggravated by the 
}{ai>iiii»s. 1 warmth of tho Imd; m others,• warmth affords tb« 

liiiKUUATTVw, m'-mii-fum (Or. rhentuafiiiao*, a dr- greatnst relief. The cure ol this complaint ts MdlotU, 
fluxion), in Wed., is one of tbe most common mid and often very difficult. It frequently involves and 
pninIul diseases of this country. It is characterised cripples some of tho smaller joints, especially tbps* of 
tiyun iiiUaijandfelatcoflhehhrous tissue,—and wherever . the knucklm and lingers, rendering them nobby, and 
fibrous tissues are found there muy lie rheumatism ; j distorting tbcir furui aud position. It is of tbo utmost 
but it priueipaUr alleeti the larger joints arid pirn es j importance m such eases that tho patient be protcotsd 
covered by museles, as the wrists, elinws, knees, hip. j from the vicissitudes of tho weather by warm clothing} 
joiul, hack, and louts. When the joints about tho j uud those who can afford it do well by taking up titMT 
back aud loins are affected, it is called lumbago when residence in n warm climate. Warm bathing, vapour, 
tho pain is in the hip-jouit, sciatica; unit when the mq' hot.uir but ha, with frequent friction and tho UM 
museles of the chest are affected, pleur.idj ne. Klieu- of tho flcsh-lirush.are of great service, and stimulating 
mutism may occur cither with lever or without it, internal medicines, ns turpentine, aro often of use. 
being in the former ease termed acute, in the latter Cod-liver oil is also sometimes recommended, With 
chronic. Acute rheumatism, or rheumatic lever, muy hark, wine, iron, and other lunios, for invigorating the 
happen at any time, but occurs mure particularly in svstem. Vernons Buhiect to chronic rheumatism should 
autumn, and affecls ehicllv such as are iu the prime of also he very rnrcful iu their diet, as there it little 
liie. It iv generally occasioned by exposing the l.odv ounbt tlmt many of the paroxysms of this disease are 
to cold air immediately aficr having been heated, uud brought ou by a disordered State of the digestive 
commence.) with chilliness and shivering, which ure organs. 

soon followed by best, restlessness, and oilier l> vermh 11 iii.vort.Hns, ri-not'-f-rot (Or. rinoieroe), tbe name 
symptoms. An acute pain is soon utter ielt in one or of n genus ot pachydermatous quadrupeds, having 
other of tho limbs. This quickly increases, uml m a each foot divided into three tors, and furnished with 
short time is accumpunied with swelling and great ten- one or more hums on the snout. They were well 
demons of one or more of the large joints, with much known to tlio ancients, and are frequently alluded to 
constitutional disturbance. The pulirnt’s sufferings Ivy the writers of past sees. Tho first rhinoceros, 
are now of thn most agonising character. He i.i honmer, seen by modern Europeans, appears to have 
restless, and vet dare not or cannot move; even the been a one-liurned rhinoceros sent from India to 
weight of the bed-clothes can scarcely he home. The 1 Emmanuel, king of Portugal, in ISIS. Ho two* 
pulse is full and bounding, the akin is generally bathed j horned rhinoceros seams to have been brought alive 
in perspiration of a disagreeable sour odour, the to Europe m modern times. Tho bony framework oC 
bowels are constipated, tho urine scauly and high- J tbe animals nf this genus approximates to that of the 
coloured, loaded with uric acid or urates. This disease ' hyrax, tho tapir, and tbe horse, among living genera ; 
varies considerably in intensity and duration, and may hut, althongh a general resemblance pervades tbe 
terminate in a few days or endure for several months, entire skeleton of the animals of this genua, there US 
Its average duration*, however, when uncomplicated cert mu differences, in thn skull especially. The rhino* 
with other diseases, is from ten to eighteen duys. One eeros, generally sneaking, u a clumsy and deformed* 
remarkublo feature of it is its tendency to move from looking animal; the upper lip is vary large, and over* 
one part to another, often suddenly leaving one joint hangs the lower, and being furnished, with strong 
and making its appearance in another, and again muscles, is employed by-the animal somewhat a* tbe 
going back to Us original seat. It is seldom, if evrr, elephant u*m bis trunk. Tho cars aro Urge, Meet, Oftd 
a fatal disease, except when it attacks some vital pointed. The skin is naked, rough, and extremely 
organ, as the heart, which in severe cates it is i cry apt thick,—about the neck it is gathered into large folds} 
to do. It is a constitutional disease, arising from a i a fold also extends between the shoulders ana fare 
poison circulating in tbe blood. This poison consti.; tegs, and another from the hinder part of the beck 
totes that predisposition to the disease without which : to tbe thigh. The tail is slander, flat at the sod, 
it would not occur, and the cold probably exermscj its 1 tarnished at the aides with very stiff Hack hairs, The 
injurious influence by checking thn elimination t It rough ’• legs aro very abort. Th« rhinoceros lives is ehgto 
the skin, and other emunctories, of tho poisonous ! forest* adjoining rivers, or in swampy jangle*. Therm 
principle as it forma, end by thns accumulating it in 1 possessed of great strength, and more than a mm 
tha blood. Medical men are by no means agreed as to! for either the tiger or the elephant, it is quiet attain* 
the treatment beet adapted for this complaint. In jojl'enuve unless provoked. Its chief food la COM* *hd 
general, however, when the patient is voting and robust, shrubs, root* arid small branches of trees. Its nuh 
and when tho inflammatory fever is high, bleeding of smelling and hearing are very sente, bat itaeighti* 
from the arm is recommended. Wherever the pain is by no means vivid. The female produces on# at n 
very acute, opium will be found to be every useful birth. The growth of tbe young is vary gradual, end 
and necessary remedy- The free mdminielration of at the age of two years it scarcely attains half tig 
active purgatives, particularly at the outset of tbe height. There are several species of rhinoceros] #£■ 
duqgsie, is found to be very beneficial. Alkaline which we may psthumlarise tha Indian rbwoOWM-' 
drugs are bv many strongly recommended iu tbia (Jt. ixdiamu*), which -a* ealy one horn, and is a native 
disease, aa being chemical antagonists of the poison, of India, and particularly of tint past which Ussba* 
“ Alkalies, or tha alkaline salts," says Dr. Watson, yond the Ganges; and tha African or tac -SM S t J 
"are always, iu my opinion, fit remedies to be em- rhinoceros («. africtmut). which is anativ* of Africa, 
ployad in tbe treatment of acute rheumatism. They and resembles the preceding in many pa rti a nj a<S » btU 
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Alton in being provided with on additional horn, of » 
smaller si**, situated nmror the forehead; in the fact 
that the horizontal contour of the bones of ita nose is 
rounded, whilst in the one-horned species it it pointed; 
and that ltd skin is not thrown into the folds, so re¬ 
markable in the latter. The two-horned rhinoceros 
was the one belt known to the ancients, and is fre¬ 
quently represented on their coins, especially those of 
Bomitian. Strabo, however, pi res a clear description 
of one that was one-horned. When full-grown, the 
Indian rhinoceros is about eight or nine feet in length, 
whilst the African rhinoceroe ie found as long as twelve 
feet or more. The rhinooeroa Hf Java (8. eondiacut) 
is another speciee, with only one horn, and is even 
smaller than the Indian species, its length from the 
membrane of tho tail to the tip or the nose being 
about eight feet, and its height not more than four. 
Its horn always appears to be much used by the 
animal in some operation or other, for it is ground or 
rubbed down, and is sometimes reduced to little more 
than an inoli In length. Tho skin of this species is 
very much plaited behind the shoulders, under 1h« 
user, and on tho outsides of the legs, and is roughened 
by prominent tubercles, for the most part in the shape 
of regular pentagons, well detlned. The Indian and 
Java rhinoceros ore tho only one-horned aperies which 
are now to bo found in tlio living state ; anil as ibe 
greater part, if not the whole, of those which are found 
fossil in the colder latitudes, appear to have had two 
horns, the one-hornod species would seem lo have 
been, in all agea of the world, confined to the locali¬ 
ties in which they are now found. U is worthy of 
notice that the skm of the two-horned ones is more 
free from plaits and tubercles, and morn plentifully 
covered witli hair, thnn are those which inhabit the most 
equatorial climates. Another species, tho Hnmntrnii 
rhinoceros (It. tumatreiuu), is a smaller species than 
the two-horned rhinoceros of Africa, hut. like that, 
is more an animal of the interior of tho country than 
the Indian species, or that ol Java. In the specimens 
that have been seen by liuropcans, it is only five or 
sis feet in length, und between three and four in its 
greatest height, lls skin is without the decided folds 
which mark tho single-horned ones, and also the 
wrinkles which more or less pucker the shin of the 
Afrioan spenies, and is ultngothrr softer nnd thinner 
than that of the others, Though thero are consider- 
able differences of siso among the living species of the 
genus, they are all large animals, nnd powerful in pro¬ 
portion to their sire; and, as ousting, are all natives 
of the eastern continent, and the most tropical parts 
of it. As now existing, tho rhinoceros may be con¬ 
sidered as tho most aquatic of all the paehudermata, 
excepting the hippopotamus, and the one* which, next 
to it, feed upon the rankest and eoarscst vegetation. 
They have a little tendency to he gregarious, but never 
assemble in such herds as the elephants. Their aspect 
cannot ba said to be absolutely fercoinuB; hut the 
pointed form and motion of tho upper lip, which pro- 
Jeots considerably beyond the lower bp, gives them a 
snarling appearance. ... 

Rsitoioucitt, n-n-M-hi'-N-t (Gr. mim, a root), 
in Bot., the Soun-nut fam., a nat. ord. of Dimtglr- 
<Io»m, sub-class Thalamjfor*. J-arge trees, natives of 
the forests of tbe hottest parts of South America, 
loaves opposite, digitate, exstipulatc, with articulated 
stalks. Flowers tegular, tivpogvnous. Petals equal- 
aided, and inserted with numerous stamens into n 
Hypogynous disk. Styles rery short. Seeds solitary, 
etalbumlnout, with a very large radicle, and two small 
cotyledons. There are but two genera, including eight 
species. Some are valuable fur their timber ; others 
yield an excellent oil $ and some edible nuts. (Set 
Cauyocab.) 

ItHizoosira, nr Biuuytiibjb, ri'-ro-ye**, m-da'. 
fte-s (Gr. rkie *, a root: genaao, I produce; anikot, a 
flower), in Mot.—These names bsve been given by some 
botanists to s group of nst. orders (Batanephorw#*, 
Cftinaet*, and Rofflenaent) supposed to constitute a 
distinct class between the Oyplocamio and Pkaatrp- 
gamut. The special characteristics of the rbisogens 
are said to lie the aeotvledonons embryo, tbe fbngoid 
texture, and the peculiar parasitic habit of such plants. 
Frofeisur llvntley, whose scheme of classification bss 
Wei adopted is this Dictionary, thinks that as one or 
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more of such characters occur in several orders of 
Dicotpledonat, theta are no saffloientiy valid reasons 
for sejpsratiagtbo rhico* 
gens from that class. 

Kniztwt, or Root¬ 
stock, ri'-zome (Or. 
rkisao, I support, bv 
roots), in Bot., s thick 
fleshy stem, lying on 
the surface of the earth 
or partly bnneath it, 
giving forth roots from 
its lower side, and 
shooting forth lehves 
every spring. It is 
commonly mistaken for 
a root. It is conspi¬ 
cuous in tho plant 

called the iris anil iu ___ 

Solomon's seal. BOOTSTOCK OB ibis. 

HuizoiMioiu, ri-zof'-a-rii (Or.rhUa, a root; pkero, 
I bear or carry), in But., the typical gen. of the nat. 
ord. Khtzophoracnr. Tho species 8. man if U is the 
mangrove-tree of tropical sea-shores. It is remark¬ 
able tor the Borin -oots thrown off from the stem, 
winch, fixing them -ves into the mud, net as props to 
keep the tree in Sr erect position. It frequently hap¬ 
pens that these ac- inl roots form the entire support of 
the stem, iu consequence of this decaying at its lower 
part. The bark of tho mangrove-tree is sometimes 
imported into this country as a tanning material. Tbe 
fruit is sweet anil edible, und ita juice, when fermented, 
forms n kind of wine. 

|{uizornoiucK.v, ri-enf-o-rni'-te-e (from Rliiza- 
phorn), in Hot., the Mangrove fam., a nat. ord. of 
D’rnlifhilntin, sub-class Ctilyriflartr. Trees or abrnbs 
with simple opposite leaves (dotiess, or rarely doited), 
lift' mg deciduous iuterpolmlar stipules Calyx supe¬ 
rior, l—12-lobed, with a valvate (estivation, the lobes 
sometimes united so as to form a ealyptra; petals 
arising from tho calyx alternate with the lobes, and 
equal to them iu number; stamens on the calyx twico 
or llince as many as its lobes, or still more numerous; 
ovnry inferior, 2-, 3-, or 4-cellcd, each cell with two or 
more pendulous ovules. Fruit, mdehiscent, 1-celled, 
1-seeded, crowned by the calyx. Seed pendulous, 
exalbummons, usually germinating while the fruit is 
still utlaclied to the tree. The plants of this order arc 
natives of tho muddy sea-shores in the tropics, and 
nre generally remarkable for their astringent proper¬ 
ties. There nro live genera and 20 species. (See itai- 

ZOPHOBA.) 

Knrzorotu, ris-op'-o-dil (Gr .rkiza, root; potu, foot), 
in Nat. Hist., a name giveu by M. Dujardin to a new 
class of animals of lower degree than the Radiata, pos¬ 
sessing a power of locomotion by means of minute 
tentnculsr filaments. Tho rhizopoda comprise the 
animals which constructed the mitiola shells found iu 
such large quantities iu the strata of many quarries 
near l'aris. The class also includes sonic ‘outer mi¬ 
croscopic foraminiferons shells. 

li uod ten , vo 1 -de-urn (Gr. rkodon, a rose, on sccoant of 
the red colour of some of its salts),—symbol Ho or Jib, 
equiv. 52'1C, spec. grav. 11-2. Rhodium is one oft he rare 
metals found in platinum ores. It is very hard, white, 
amt brittle, and, with the exception of iridium, one of 
the most infusible of metals. When pure, it is in¬ 
soluble in acids, but when alloyed with platinum,.bismuth, 
or copper, it is dissolved with them in aqua regia. 
Heated in contact with chloride of sodium in a current 
of chlorine, tbe double chloride of rhodium and sodium 
is formed. The only use to which rhodium has been 
applied is to form the nibs of metallic pens, for which 
it is extremely well fitted, from its hardness and un- 
alteralnlitv. It forms two definite oxides,—BoO and 
Ho,0,. The latter only forms salts. Bhodinm forma 
two sulphides.— lloS and Uo,S, and three chlorides, 
— HoCI, Ro.Cl, and Ro.Cl,. Tbe seaquichlorido 
forms double salts with the soluble chlorides, which 
crvstalbze in octaliedrsor cuhcs of ft delicate rosy hue ; 
hence the name of the metal. 

RuonODXVDftON, ro-do-dtu’-dron (Or. riododeadreu, 
from rkodon, a races dtndnn, a tree), in But,, a geu. 
of shrubs belonging to tbe nat. ord. Ericaever. ‘Many 
species arc largely cultivated iu this country on sc- 
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count of tb« beauty of their flower*. The narcotic 
propertie* which characterize the whole genua are par¬ 
ticularly evident in the ilowera of X. orbnreum, which 
arc oaten by the hill people of India, and in all peris 
of B. ehryiantkum, a Siberian plant. The powdered 
leaves of X.panutatum are used as enuff in some parts 
of India. Tne brown pulverulent substance found on 
the petioles of some rhododendrons and kalmias is also 
used in the American States as anu(T. (See ISsicac**.) 

, K aonoxK NIA, ro-dt-me'-nc-d (Or.rkodoe, red; hutnett, 
a membrane), in Hot., a gen. of digit, or scu-treeds. 
X. palm a/a is an article at food in Scotland, Ireland, 
and Iceland. It is the duUe of the Hootch, and the 
dilletk of the Irish. It is very nutritious and whole¬ 
some. 

Kuodostea, iWo-ri'-zu, in Hot., n gen. of the net. 
ord Conrolru!octet. flip volatile oil called oil of rho¬ 
dium is obtained from species of tins genus. The 
powdered wood is used for fumigation and us smilf. 

Itltounom, Eliovmcs, rom-hoid', roia'-iw* (But).—In 
Oeom. th ne terms have been used by various writers 
with different siguiflealions. The foi mer term was gene¬ 
rally applied to a parallelogram, and the latter to an 
equilateral parallelogram. At the prevent duy, when 
either ol the terms is used, it Siguiiles an rquilutcrul 
oblique parallelogram. 

Bscuakb. (See Unrest.) 

Rhus, ms (Ur. rtoiH, the Attic contracted form of 
ebooi, a stream, from thn wide-spreading of its runt*-), 
in Hot,, the Sumach, a gen of the not. ord. .Innnir. 
diace/e. The species are generally ehurnetci ir.nl bv 
poisouons propertiea and a milky juice, which heroines 
block on eipoaure to the uir. X. Tuxu-ndendruu is the 
poisnn-unk of North America. Itn leases contain a 
peculiar acrid principle, and are thought to be useful 
in the treatment of old paralytic cases uml chrmuc 
rheumatism. This plant, is, by some botanists, ton. 
slderpd as merely a variety of X. radian//, winch 1mm 
similar properties. X. venenata, the pumnn-iudt, or 
poison-elder, like the two former species, is extremely 
poisonous. When In a fresh condiluui, nil parts oi the 
above plants require to be very carefully liaiulled, ns 
their juices frequently eveite vintent ervsipelutous in¬ 
flammation, The bark of X. Car-aria is a powerful 
astringent, and is used for tunning; its fruit is iicnlu- 
lemv, and is eaten by the Turks, The dried ami pow¬ 
dered leaves of the X. Caftaut constitute the well- 
known tanning and dyeing agent railed ebutnao, or 
turn ark, which has been in use (oragts. The wood of 
the same species is also known in coin merer n nyoung 
fit/hr, or Xante Juehr. It is used in dt ring to produce 
a rich yellow. X. Met opium, a native of Jama mi, 
furnishes the hog-gum of that island, which is said to 
bo astringent, diuretic, and purgative, whs-i used ns 
•n internal medicine, and to act as a vulnerary when 
applied externally to wounds and bruises. The sub¬ 
stance called Japan me tenx, now largely lived as a 
candln material, is obtained fi.im till) fruits of X. 
eueeedaneum and other species. 

KnvM r, rime (Sax.rim. Germ. Xeim), in ‘Poefrr, the 
consonuuce of sounds in the last syllabic or syllables id 
verses. In the former cose it is called male rhyme, 
ill the latter female. Rhyme is a comparatively modern 
invention, and the product of a Gothic age. According 
to some pood authorities, rhyme And* its proper place 
in the middle, but not in the higher regions of poetry. 
(See l'nosonr.) 

Hhytiii(, rif*» (Gr. ruthmoe, measure), in Prosodv, 
is (be metrical arrangement of speech, denoting the 
measure of the feet, or the number and combination of 
long sod short syllables, called tX^o metre and quantity. 
Bat the most common application of this term is to 
express the firne or duration of many sounds heard in 
Succession, whother these sounds are musical, and such 
as are produced by voices and instruments, or without 
a determinate tone, as in the strokes of a ' hammer 
upon sn anvil, and in the articulations of the voice in 
common speech i& repeating poetry or pronouncing 
an oration, 

Bibsoh or KittAjm Mairmcnro, rib*, bon (Irish 
rtn/ria, Fr. rotas).—Kibhott or riband signifies at the 
present day a long narrow web of silk, worn for use or 
ornament; but formerly narrow strips ofliorn,wonted, 
and gold or silver thread, were included in the term. 
The manafsetupe of ribbons commenced at Sn early 
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date, having formed a branch of the ailk mamtfnrture 
daring its progress from Greece to Sicily, and from 
tlirnon to Italy and Spain; bat the ribbon-trad* aaema 
to have first assumed distinct importance in France; 
Paris, Tours, I,yoii*,und Avignon being ihf chief seata. 
The head-qnarlers of the English ribbon trade are Co* 
ventry, whom thn weaving is done on several syvtcmi, 
the difference* between which chiefly consist in tne state 
in which the weaver receives the silk from the manu* 
facturer. These systemaare known as tlm undertaking 
ey/tem, the jourury-trnrlc ey/tem, the haadfactoru 
ey/tem, and the eteannfiutcry lyetem. The proillftlife 
applicnlion of steam To sill-weaving was long con* 
atdered imposaihle, so large a portion of time being 
consumed in the trimming and handling of the silk, m 
proportion to (he time that the loom is in motion, and 
a cutiseipient watte of power. Ultimately, however, 
steam power was applied to the manufacture of rib* 
bon*; the pain consisting not in a morn rapid motion 
of the shuttle, the delicacy of the material not allow* 
mg of this; but in the shooting down being seldom 
interrupted during the picking up, as in band-loom 
weaving (nr Hu.it Mumcruu*); in the greater 
regularity of the fabric, the same number of shoota 
to the inch being regularly maintained; and also in 
tin- addition of more shuttles, fur which one workman 
suffices, the loom being so constructed as to enable 
him to remdi from the front over the batten to the 
warps behind. It.dinii orgunzme silk, either thrown 
in Italy or England hum Italian raw silk (and prin¬ 
cipally the last), is used for the warp of the best 
English ribbons; Bengal and China for inferior quali¬ 
ties Chin,i, Bengal, and Brnimau singles are used 

largely lor shoot Muclioi the sill-throwing and dye¬ 
ing is done ul Coventry. When (lie silk is dyed eqfl, 
thul is, when the gum is boiled off’, it comes from the 
dyer with u loss ol lour ounces out of sixteen in weight; 
when it is deed , nuptr, the gum being partly retained, 
it loses only one ounce mid a half in sixtfttl. Tile 
tinnier* of the silk is determined by the number of 
warp-b-ngtlis, tiieiihiiring seventy-two yards, in the 
ounce ; line wnrp silk, lor inslauee, runs about eight 
score llireiols to the ounce of that lsngtb. One ounce 
in twenty is allowed tor waaln in the manufacture of 
sill into ribbons. The work is ordinarily given out 
m set, if qiana-i, e,insisting ol two warps lor each 
shuttle, each warp containing two pieces of thirty-six 
yards. The ribbon* nre cot out in pieces of thirty-six 
yard*, if they are of satin, and in half-pieces of 
eighteen yard.* if (hey arc sarsenets or gauscs above 
the narrower widths. A set ol pieces cat out of a 
loom u> culled a Iriaflh, and a set of half-pieces a half, 
length. Kihhnus an- tnad» according to a fixed stan¬ 
dard of width, chjdgiialcd by ditl'erent number* of 
pence, winch unco, no doubt, denoted the price ot* 
the article, but at present have reference only to its 
breadth. The Ficncli distinguish their widths by 
simple numbers. Thus the English ribbons from a 
rjum ter of an inch to about four and a half inches 
wide otc called irom penny width Infurly-penny width; 
while the French have figures from No. 1 to No. 80. 
Ail dressed ribbons, as satins, gauzes, An., are made in 
the loom one-twelfth i> f an inch wider than sarsenets, 
tti order to allow for the diminution of breadth which 
results from the lengfhwise stretching they receive in 
the operation of dressing; flint gauzes require sn 
allowance of two-twelfths. Sarcenet and luteetrlny rib* 
lions are made by the simple and regular alternation ot 
the wnrp and shoot, as in plain cloth, called techni¬ 
cally ground. In ta/m ribbon the glossy appearance i* 
given by the threads of th-> warp being laid ehte% on 
the surface, each thread of the warp being crossed by 
The shoot only once in lira times. The transparency 
at gauze ribbons is produced by the kind of ai)k of 
which they are made,—the fine, hard-twisted Bora- 
bout, winch leaves the interstices Wear, The'figure* 
on ribbons are frequently produced in it different 
colour from the ground by the mixture of colour! it* 
the warp, the colours being warped separately, 
brocades, the figure is made by small additions] shut* 
tl»i, thrown iu partially across the ribbon, ah the 
pattern may require, th* connecting thread* of fiboot 
being cut off. In * hot ribbon*, th* warp and ShoOC 
are of different colours. The pearl-edge, to frequestly 
scea on ifttca, a formed by the shoot puang over 
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horse-hair* placed outdide the warp parallel with it, 
and rained in Jibe manner liy tbo liuea: as the hair* 
are drawn nut, the *ilb i« left in loopn nt the edge. - To 
■month and stiflon tafia ribbons, they are calendered 
or pressed bhtweon heated stool cylinders, and after¬ 
wards dressed or pawed over a smuJl cylinder covered 
with flannel, which is moistened with sixe made Irom 
buShlo-hides, and then over a large one of healed 
steel, Ribbons are Mock'd, or wound on cylindrical 
pieces of wood at the warehouse of the manufacturer. 
Galloon* and doublet are strong thick ribbons used i 
for bindings, shoe-strings, lue.f ferrett arc coarse! 
narrow ribbons shot with cotton, us'd for similar pur¬ 
poses. (See Wbavino and 811.1c Mahwaotuu*.) 

Rinas, ri'-betz (Arabic name, properly belonging to 
au acid-leaved species of Ithcum, but which, for about 
two hundred years, has, by 
mistake, tieen applied to the 
currant and gooseberry tribe), 
in Rot,, a gen. of the uat, nrd. 
Grottulariareir. Home of the 
aueeics ure remark-akin for 
tneir ngreenble and whole, 
some and fruits, and are on 
this account much cultivated 
in our gardens, if. Grotsn- 
larm is the source of the nu¬ 
merous varieties of gooseber¬ 
ries, so much used both in 
the unripe aiul ripe condition 
for tarts and puddings, for 
making wine, und for dessert. 
1{. rubrum yields both rrd mid 
white currants, and Jl. uiijri ow 
black currants. Tlmso ore 
used for thn same purposes 
as gooseberries, and arc par¬ 
ticularly adapted for making 
jams and jellies. An iuiuuott of black currants is 
much used under the name of black-currant tea as a 
ocalling drink in fovers 

litas, rtbt (Sal.), in Aunt., nrn the long curved 
bones which form the walls of the chest. They extend 
in an oblique direction from the vertebnu of the buck 
to the sternum in front. They ore usually twelve on 
each side ; but in some rare cases thirteen have 
been found, in others only eleven. They are distin¬ 
guished luto trun and false; the former being the seven 
upper ribs, which arc articulated to the sternum ; the 
latter the flvo lower ones, which are not immediately 
Attached to that bone. The use of tho riba ia to cover 
and defend the lungs and heart; and their articulations 
with the vertebrae and sternum admitting of a slight 
motion, they assist in respiration. {See An atom v, 
Thorax.) 

Rich. (See Obtxa.) 

ltinxvAPEu. (Sr* An Alt a.) 

Riobahpsohia, ribi'-ard-ta '-ns-fl, in Bet., a gen. of 
the nat. ord. Cinehonueeje. Jt. teabrn, or brasiheueie, 
contains the active principle emehiia iu its root, which 
is used in some psrta as a substitute lor tho true 
ipecacuanha, under the names of undulated, ukitc, and 
imiflairtou* ipmtrnanka. 

Rioihvs, ris'-r-tias (Lftt. ricinu*, a tick, which its 
Seed resembles), in lint., a gen. of the nat. ord. A’u- 
ykorliaeei*. it. eommtnit is the Palma Christi, or 
castor-oil plant, a native of India. Castor-oil is ob¬ 
tained from the seeds, either by expression with or 
without the aid of heat, or by decoction, or sometimes 
by the aid of alcohol i tbut employed in England is ob¬ 
tained by expression solely. Castor-aeeds, when taken 
whole, are extremely acrid, and liarc produced death; 
but the tSMtsved ml ia a mild and moat efficient non- 
irritating niutatiTe. Iu raluabla properties are prim 
oipaliv oCfng to the presence <if an acrid resin. The 
so-oCttad itutcentmted eaetor-eiL which is sold in gela¬ 
tine capsules, is adulterated with croton-oil -, and hence 
may produce serious effects when administered in cer¬ 
tain cases, The Velma Chriati has been recently cul¬ 
tivated in Algeria for tho purpose of feeding silk, 
worm* ou the leaves. 

Btexxrs, or lUcutrtn, riV-ett (Or. raeki/u), is a 
dfawase of the bones, in which they are of unnatural 
•oftnesa, and become bent under the weight at the 
NperiMttubeat porta of tho body. It is confined to 
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the young, and commouly makes its appearance lie* 
tween the first and third year. As soon as the weight 
of the body is thrown on the limbs, they become )<ent 
und twisted in tho moat extraordinary manner ; the 
joints become enlarged, the chest and pelvis deformed, 
and the bead large and swoUeu. The bones in this 
disease are found to lie Bolt and cellular, and deficient 
in earthy matter, in addition to this, the muscles arc 
always pale and weak, with other signs of general de- 
iiiliiy ; besides which tho brain and organs contained in . 
tho i-bost and abdomen are linblo to'Buffer. The nature 
of tins disease requires that its treatment be directed 
clm-flv to strengthening the general constitution by a 
good and well-regulated diet, pure air, warm clothing, 
Imtliiug, and such active exercise as may bo home 
without fatigue. 

Ricocuitr, rtk'-o-thai' (Fr, rirocMt, ducks and 
drakes), in Slrl. language, a term applied to tho 
repeated rebounding of a shot or shell. lticochrt-Jinny 
is a method of tiring with small eharges from pieces of 
ordnance elevated at smull angles. It is very destruc¬ 
tive i-i its nutnre, as the rebound causes tbo shot or 
slieli to pit-* along a eonsiilcrable space, almost on a 
level with tho ground, destroying nil that it meets with 
in its path. Tito i .atiec ol ricochet-tiring was first- 
tried by Vatibai the siege of I'iniipsburg and 
Miitinslieim in 1<K According to his own letters, its 
sneeess wns very "out on the first trial; but it was 
mueli greater nt the siege of Ath, which was conducted 
by Vauliini during t lie same wur. From experiments 
inude nt Woolwich in 18‘dl, it would appear that the 
best elevation of ordnance for ricocbet-linng it that 
in which the axis of the piece is directed at an angle 
varying from IW to !>’ above a him drawn from the 
chamber of the gun to the crest of the parapet over 
which the projectile is to puss. In the rifled ordnance 
now so murh employed, the rotation of the shot 
i-.um.-s it to bo deflected immensely when it touches 
the ground, so that hitherto very little good ricochet 
practice has been made with them. However, the 
service of nrtdlerv is now so preeise, that when guns 
in an enemy's work can lie seen, they ean lie ns readily 
dismounted hy direct tiring as by the ricochet. 

Uidsip, re-do' (Kr. ndrau, a curtain), in Fort., a 
rising ground, or elevation of eurth, extending itself 
lengthwise on a plain, serving to shelter a ramp Irom 
the approach ol the enemy, or to give some other 
advantage to the position, 

RiKAt'iMitHTo, re-fuMi-e-men'-to, a re-making or re¬ 
establishment, a term most commonly applied to the 
process of recasting literarv works, so as to adapt them 
to a changed state of circumstances; ns when a work 
written in one age or country is modified to suit the 
circumstances of another. 

Rnuirn. (See JIobsxmawbhip.) 

ltm.ii, ri'-jl, n musket with ns barrel grooved in * 
spiral form. At wliat period rifles were first used ill 
warfare is unknown; but it would appear that a Ger¬ 
man mechanic about 1507 first bit upon the plan of 
grooving the bore of pieces used for sporting purposes, 
iu a direction parallel to their axis, in so doing, how¬ 
ever, be bad no other intention than to facilitate load¬ 
ing -, ttie grooves being merely devised for the purpose 
ol containing the residuum of the combustion of the 
gunpowder. A large number of guns seem to have 
been so grooved from that tune. An ingenious gun- 
maker of Nuremberg, called Roster, about the com¬ 
mencement of the 17th century, first proposed making 
these grooves describe a circle, or indeed more than a 
circle, between the breech and the muxsle. The ball 
was also oast larger than the boy*,so that it might 
forcible receive indentations caused by the grooves in 
the act of loading. It was not long before those who 
used weapons of this description found that their 
bullets attained far greater accuracy then when fired 
from a smooth boro. Nearly a century, however, 
elapsed before the true reason for this was discovered 
hr Robins, who showed that thespinning of » rifle-bail, 
like the rotation of an arrow, kept the axta of either ia 
the asms direction throughout their flight. After the 
system of spiral grooving had been adopted, nearly 
three hundred years elapsed before any important 
change was made in the construction of the rifle, 
hi or cover, as a weapon, it was held in very towr'eiti* 
malum by every European government > oho of thn 
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principal objcetionc to it* use being tbe difficulty 
experienced in loading it. Tba French, indeed, for 
some time abandoned it* nae altogether; until, during 
the war in Algeria, they found that thair own weapon* 
were inferior to tba long Arab inuakat*. A number ol' 
experiment* were immediately commenced by the 
French, tbe object of which wai to improve the riflo. 
The 11 rat important remit* were saiued by M. Del- 
vigns, an iuiantry officer m the French serrice. To 
him is due tbe merit of haring devised a method of 
' loading a rifle almost as quickly a* an ordinary smooth 
bore. In I8J8, tbe duke of Orleans, before going to 
Africa, organized a battalion of the Tirmtltun dr Viu- 
rrnnf* (then called Chute urn d'^friyur) to take with 
bun. The weapon which they carried was of a very 
superior kind, as the following circumstance will show. 
On arriving in Africa, the duke was roconnoitrinigr, and 
was annoyed at the pranks played by an Arab sheik at a 
distance of nearly 060yards. lie then offered Are francs 
to any one who would put a slop to the Arab'a perform* 
mice. Instantly a soldier stepped out of the ranks of 
the Chasseurs d'Afriqne, anil shot tho sheik through 
the heart. Many improvements were made in M. Dcl- 
vigne's rifle ; and in 1812 there were ten battalions of 
these tirailleurs provided with what was then thought 
the perfection of a rifle. In 18lit great changes were 
again made, and the “ 1840 model rifle" was intro¬ 
duced, which proved to he a very precise and murder¬ 
ous weapon with a eylindro-comcal hollow ball, fn 
the British army, rifles were lint used during the time 
of the American revolutionary war. I’ntil within com¬ 
paratively laic years, however, tho British service, 
with tho exception of those regiment.i called rifle corps, 
was entirely armed with the suiooth-bored musket, 
familiarly called 11 Brown Bess." This weapon ia now 
entirely superseded by the Enfield rifle, which was 
introduced shortly after the invention of jl. Minil, in 
France. That gentleman proposed an expanding 
bullet of a conical form, with an iron cup or plug in 
its base. By this ineaus the bullet could bn easily 
rammed down, and the iron cup having a less specific 
gravity than thp lend, wusdriven forward by the explo¬ 
sion, and thus assisted m expanding the bullet. It in, 
however, only just to Captain Norton,of the British 
service, to state that he proponed an expanding bullet 
on the same principle muny years previously. A rilje 
on the Minic principle was adopted into the English 
army in 1851. f.nrd 11 ardinge appointed a commit tee to 
investigate the subject ot rifled arms in H32; and during 
the following year they adopted a moditiralion of the 
rifle and bullet proposed by Mr. Pritchett. This 
weapon, altered and improved, is the Enfield rifle now 
in use. It is, undoubtedly, the best arm that troop* 
have been armed with aa yet, although it may not be 
as good as some that have been invented. It is alto¬ 
gether made by machinery, at least all those manufac¬ 
tured at the government factory at Enfield, which gives 
its nume to the riflo. Large quantities of the same 
weapon, however, are made nt Birmingham and Lon¬ 
don. With this species of rifle good practice can he 
nude up to !W0 yards, up to which distance it u sighted. 
The whole weight ol the long KnUeld rifle, with its 
bayonet, is 01b. Sox.; its trigger draws 71b. to 8 lb.; 
its charge of powder is H drams F. 0,: and the weight 
offlO rounds of ammunition, with taps, is 5 lb. box. Tha 
old smooth-bore musket weighed 11 lb. 3 ox., and the 
ammunition 61b. lOox. The prime coat of a finished 
Enfield rifle is said to be about 112. 6 1 . A short Enfield 
is also used by the rifles and other regiments. Instead 
of the ordiosry bayonet with I he short Enfield, nsword 
baronet is used. Moat of the English cavalry are pro¬ 
vided with Sharp’s breech-loading carbine. Another 
very admirable rifle is that invented and patented by 
Mr. Jamea Whitworth, of Manchester. The great 
peculiarity of Mr. Whitworth's rifles consist* in tbe 
polygonal form of tbe bore, tbe gauge number of 
which ia about 48 ; tbe length of the barred 30 inch**, 
and tbe pitch of rifling on* torn in 20 inches; so that 
the ball makes nearly two complete nroiotions before 
it leaves the roussla of the gun. In some of- the rifle* 
manufactured by Mr. Whitworth, the hnllst makes 
six or seven -complete tarns is the barrel. At the 
Hythe School of Musketry, in 1987, a trial cams off 
between the Whitworth and the Enfield rifles, with tbe 
following result i— 


Xtflta 

Whitworth... 

Enfield . 

Whitworth... 

Enfield . 

Whitworth... 

Enfield . 

Whitworth.,, 

Enfield . 

Whitworth... 
Enfield . 


Sang*, in 

Elevation, 

Figure of 

Yuvls. 

Bagrova 

Merit. 


t 115 .... 

.. 087 


\ 1'33 

.a... 0*34. 


f 2-32 .... 

. I’0<» 


\ 316 _ 4*11 

1,100 

f 3**18 as* 
\ 413 ... 

. 341 

.. 8-04 


r 6-00 ... 

.. 4*62 


1 6 20 to 7* 

.No hit*. 

l,$w 

I U4(J ... 

. 11-82 


Tlio /iyiirr of merit is the mean radial distance in foot 
from the centra often shots fired from u rest-table. 
Description* of tho Jacob If inn and (he Him 
Rim.ii will be found in their respective places in this 
work. Tho Lancaster rifle has a gaining twist, the 
section of the boro is an ellipse, aud tha bore ia formed 
by this ellipse moving along the axis of the barrel at 
tho same time that it rotates about it; the rotation 
being more rapid on approaching the muxsle of tho 
cun. The Royal Engineers are armed with rifles con¬ 
structed on this principle. The ammunition employed 
is the game as that used m the Enfield, and good prac¬ 
tice (■mi be mude with the rifles at a thousand yards. 
The volunteer rifle corps throughout the Uuited King¬ 
dom are nil armed with the long KnUeld at the expect* 
of tho government. (Nte VoLVWTBKR MorjmBBT.) In 
conclusion, wo may mention a vraapou of very great 
importance, namely, Colonel Colt's It« muting B 1 IM.II. 
This gun ia construotod mainly on the principle 
which was introduced by the tamo officer in hit "re¬ 
volver" pistols. It differs, however, from the pistols 
anil the esrlv revolving rifles, in its internal structure. 
The catch which cause* the breech cylinder to revolve, 
instead of acting against rachet-teclh and on tho 
cylinder itself, works in teeth cut on thocircumforcnce 
of the cylinder end of the base-pin, in such n way that 
the base-pin rotates with the cylinder itself, being 
loclo-d by a small moitise in the cylinder, the stop- 
boli gear* into corresponding notches, also cut in the 
end of the hase-pin, and thus locks it when necessary. 
Tin* arrangement is an improvement in these weapons, 
and hr a simple adjustment, the small spring catch, 
which by menus ot u circular groove in the front end 
of the base-pin keepa it iu place, is immediately re¬ 
leased hy pressing m a smell stud, and the cylinder can 
In-instant aueouslv removed or displaced. The rifle ja 
provided with two sights; the ordinary leaf-sight it 
also provided. The back sight can be adjusted for long 
or varying ranges and the front sight u generally 
known at the lead-nySt ; it consist* of a small steel 
needle, with a dinnt ptive head upon it, liko the head of 
an ordinary pm. In taking an ami, the eyo is direated 
through a minute hole in the sliding piece of the book 
sight to the email head in front, so as to make it cover 
the mark aimed at. This -igln affords great accuracy 
in shouting. Altogether this rifle is a useful-looking 
weapon, and, according to the length of tbe barrel, 
vanes m weight irons 8 lb. to iOlb., with five and tlx 
shots. 

lumas OaoNANCB.—About ninety reave ago, rifled 
guns of iron were proposed l>y Captain Blair, to be used 
a* field artillery. The guna were to he cast hollow, and 
tbe grooves were to be formed during tbe same opera¬ 
tion. The balls were to be of lead, with knobs on them 
to tit the grooves, and they were not to weigh more than 
two pounds. The next attempt in this direction see 
made by the French, who, about the beginning of 
the present century, tried to introduce into their ear¬ 
ner. cannon-shot of a cytindro-spherical form, th# 
cylindrical part being in contact with the chats*, god 
a ring of lead surrounding the shot near fu middle, so 
as tn render this pan rather greater than th* bore of 
thmgun. Whan the shot wae rammed down into tha , 
gun, the circumference of the ring wae aaraped down 
by the edge of the muxxle ! by this means th* shot - 
came in close contact with the turfoce of tbe horef enff > 
thus left ao windage. After tnxL the new gun was 
epoken favourably of; but tha invention wae not 
accepted, on account of the time and Istmtsengel 
in loading the gun. Carilli, a xaaot in the Sardinian 
armr, invented a rifled gun in 1846 ; at the earn* tip 
another wee proposed by Baton W shrendorff, a Sereda. 
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Both thfno gun* were two-grooved breech-loading 
pieces. They were tried in I860, it Shoebnryneat, 
against the service 32-pounder or SO cwt. The weight 
of the elongated projectile for each gun wa* about 051b- 
Tbe Cavnlli gun failed, after four round* bad been 
fired, but the Wahrendorff gun utood well. Very little 
material reiult arose out of these experiments; but in 
the following year the rifle gun of Mr. Lancaster was 
tried in the sumo place. (See LancasTesGcN.) tu 1851 
Bir W. Armstrong brought forward a breech-loading 
rifle gun; his plan was accepted, and a gun of small 
calibre baying been made according to it, was tried at 
Rhoeburyncss. With several modifications, this gun 
has been adopted in the British service. (Set A im- 
HTltoJU Gw.) The other important English rifled gun 
is tlie Whitworth, which, like the rifle, has a licxngonul 
bore, with the angles of the hexagon rounded off. (See 
WniTWOiTB Oust.) 

HioGiNO. rig'-ging (Sax. urigan, to pul on, to cover), 
in unutical language, a genera) term applied to all the 
ropes hy which the musts are supported, and the mule 
extended, taken in, or arranged to the disposition of 
tlie wind. It is consequently divided into tfundivg 
rigging and running rigging. The standing rigging is 
that which is used in sustain the masts, and remains in 
a fixed position,—as the shrouds, Slavs, and back-stays; 
the running rigging is that which is fitted to urrange the 
sails, by passing through different blocks, in various 

f daces about the musts, yards, shrouds, Ac.; as the 
■races, sheets, lialllnds, clew-lines, Ac. 

ItftiHT, rite (8nx. riht, Lat. jue), in its strictly legal 
•igiiHleation denotes whatever may be maintained or 
enforced by law, ll hence follows that every right 
presupposes the existence of positive law. Bights may 
La acquired in u variety of ways, as l»y rontract, gift, 
succession, Ac. llightn are also of several kinds ; as 
personal rights, or such os regard a man’s own person; 
rights of property, regarding Ins dominion over the 
external nnd sensible tilings by which he is surrounded; 
rights in private relations as a member of a family ; 
and public rights, regarding his social condition as a 
member iff the community. Bights necessarily imply 
duties; for whatever,is due to one man, or set or men, is 
necessarily due from another. Bights are further dis¬ 
tinguished os natural, or those which a man has a 
natural or just claim to, ns his life, liberty, tho produce 
of his labour, Ac.; and adventitious, or those derived 
from human appointments, as the right of a king over 
liis subjects, of a general over his soldiers, Ac. Every 
one, wlicu lie become* a member of u civil community, 
alienates a part of las natural rights. Itight is also 
sometimes used in a secondary sense, to signify not 
'legal but moral otaim*; t. r., such as are enforced by 
moral sanation, but are of no legal obligation. 

Bicuir Ascension. (See Ascension, Bight.) 
Bight, Divine. (See Divine Bight.) 

Bight, I’EriTtbiv or. (See Petition.) 

Bight or Seaech. (See Neabch, Hi gift or.) 
Bights, But op. (See Bn.t or Bights ) 

Bights, Conji'gat,. (Stt Con a con. Rights.) 
Bings, Patst. (See Faixt Bings ) 

Kinowobh, rinjf.vurm (Lat. porrigo), in Med., is 
an eruptive disease of tho skin, more particularly cm 
the head, and of which there arc several kinds. The 
mo't common kind commences with clusters of small 
light-yellow pustules, which soon break and form thin 
Scabs, which, if neglected, become thick and hard by 
accumulation. 'When removed, they appear again in 
a few 'days; and by these repetitions’the incrustations 
become thicker, and the area of the patches extends, so 
as, if unchecked, to affect the whole head, and extend 
also talk* forehead and neck. The patches are of an 
irregular eircnlar form. This disease occurs generally 
in children of three nr four years and upwards, and 
off m continues for several years. It is said to occur 
spontaneously in children ill-fed and uncleanly, and is 
readily propagated by contagion. The principal local 
treatment, when the patches are in an inflamed and 
irritable condition, consist* in regular washing or 
sponging with warm water or some emollient fomenta¬ 
tion, When the inflammatory state is diminished, and 
« dry scaly scab appears, active stimulants are required 
to effect a change in the disorder. Further, a nutritious 
wet, warm clothing, tonics, and regular exercise are 
WMsiiy. 
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Biot, ri'-et (Ifor. riotll), is defined to be " a tumul¬ 
tuous disturbance of the peace, by three persons or 
more assembling together, of their own authority, with 
an intent mutually to assist one another against any 
one who shall oppose them in the execution of some 
enterprise of a private nature, and afterwards actually 
executing the same in a violent and turbulent manner, 
to the terror of the people,—whether the act intended 
were of itaelf lawful or unlawful." Aa offences of a 
similar kind, though differing from riots, are routs and 
unlawful assemblies. A rout is a disturbance of the 
peace, by persons assembling together with an intention 
tu do o thing which, if executed, would make them 
rioters, aud actually making a motion towards the exe- 
cntinn thereof. An unlawful assembly is any meeting 
of great numbers of persons, with euob circumstance* 
of terror as cannot but endanger the pubiio peace 
and raise fears and jealousies among tho subjects of 
the roslnt. Tlie Biot Act (1 Geo. I. st. 2, c. 6) enacts 
generally, that if any twelve or more persons are un¬ 
lawfully assembled to tlie disturbance of the peace, 
and any one justice of the peace, sheriff, understienff, 
or mayor of a town, shall think proper to command 
them by proclamation to disperse, if they contemn his 
orders and contim together for one hour afterwards, 
such contempt *U i be felony, punishable by penal 
servitude for life, >r not less than til teen years, or Im¬ 
prisonment, with or without hard labour or solitary 
confinement, for not more than three years; further 
declaring that if the rending of the proclamation be by 
force opposed, or the rcuder be in Buy manuer wilfully 
hindered from the muling of it, such opposers aud 
lundercrs, and all persons to whom such proclamation 
ought to have been made, and knowing of such hind¬ 
rance and not dispersing, arc felons, and liable to the 
like punishment. The act also contains a clause in¬ 
demnifying the officers nnd their assistants in case any 
of the moo tie unfortunately killed in the endeavour to 
disperse them. Where the nuinher of rioters is under 
twelve, the punishment is tine aud imprisonment, to 
which hard labour may be siiperaddcd; while fine nnd 
imprisonment is tho punishment attached to the 
oflences of routs or unlawful assemblies. 

Bitv at., ri'-tu-iil (Lat. rifut, a rite), in ecclesiastical 
matters, is a hook or manual, in which are given tho 
order and forms to bo observed in the celebration of 
divine service, the administration of the Bocraments, 
tie., in anr particular church. 

Bivkb Defences, rio'-ee (Lat. ritttt, J’r. riviere ).— 
The practical rules of all river-engineering vary with 
the nature of the stream and the physical character¬ 
istics of the country through which it flows. Even if 
no direct commercial benefit is anticipated from sueh 
operations, it is always desirable that the flow of water 
should be kept us regular as possible, and the bed of 
the stream should bo made to reader the greatest 
amount of service as en outfall for the surface-dreiuege. 
The principal objects to be aimed at are: to retain 
the waters in their beds, to regularize the conditions 
of the flow of the water in the channels, anil generally 
to prevent inundations. This latter object, which in 
many districts is of vast importance, may sometimes 
be effected by establishing artittcafiy a system of re¬ 
servoirs in the upper port ion or a river’s course. These 
reservoirs fulfil the same purpose aa the Swiss lakes 
with regard to the rivers coming down from the Alps; 
that is to say, they store up the storm-waters during 
the winter months for the purpose of distribution 
during the summer. In the East, works of this de¬ 
scription have been constructed, and they have been 
recommended for France. It would also appear that 
similar reservoirs, if introduced into Boutn Africa 
aud Australia, would be of very great advantage. 'When 
rivers become of such volume a* to cause dangerous 
inundations, there seems to be less danger when the 
banks of the river are dressed off at the height of the 
ordinary winter flood-lines, to that the water, when 
above that level, may at once (low over the country. 
This method ia found to be superior to that of con¬ 
fining the-water* within narrow banks, raised alcove 
the level of the adjacent land. The banks of the river - 
Fo, which is very subject to floods, are ‘defended by 
two kinds of banka,—ta/VwMi, when ihey are raised to 
the requisite height at ones, and on the margins of tho 
river j and m prime when they are raked at a great 
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distance from the margins, iomIo interfere u slightly 
ei possible with the flow of the waters. The former is 
constructed when the valley of the river is narrow and 
the foundations good; when the valley is wide, aud 
there is anv fear of undermining the banks, the latter 
node is adopted. Embankments thrown up on the 
side of the river to protect the district from inundation 
should be made of great thickness and with every 
possible pm-aotion to insure tbeir stability und 
tightness. The surface exposed to the current ought 
to be protected, if the embankment is composed of 
substances easily washed away, by stonn pitching, 
planking, concrete, wattling, crib-work, or by fnscinca, 
turnings*, or clayonnsges, as used by the 'French, 
German, and Dutch engineers. Generally, the tops 
of these banks arc made wide enough to carry a road. 
—For further information on the subject of river de¬ 
fences and engineering, the reader is referred to 
Brooks's, Culver's, and T). Stevenson's treatises on 
Hirer and Canal Entfitiemng. 

Hivvaa, inland currents of water, which bring 
down to the sea, to a lake, or to another river, the 
waters winch are collected within a certain portion 
of the earth's surface. Fivers cun be traced either to 
springs or to the gradual niching of the ice and snow 
which perpetually cover the summits of nil the mwl 
elevated mountain-ranges on the earth. The union of 
several springs, or of these meltings, forms rivub-ts ; 
these flow down slid meet with oilier rivulets, till they 
reach one great channel, when the stream is called a 
river. The country through which a river run- is 
called its fast a, as the stieuin runs in the lowest part 
of it, and the country on all «ides rises with more or 
toss steepness, similarly to the sides of u basin. Nearly 
all large rivers have their sources in lofty niountiuiH 
or elevated table-lands, in descending from which n 
great difference with respect to the rapidity of their 
course is observed. In physical geography, therefore, 
the course of such rivers is divided into three parts,— 
the upper, middle, nnd lower course. The size of a 
river depends upon three ciieumstanees,—the surface 
of its basin, the abuiiilenee of that aurlace iu springs, 
nnd the degree of humidity of the region from which 
it draws its supplies. From these causes arises the 
vastuess of the South American rivers. Th« peculiar 
situation of the Andes with regard to that continent, 
the fact Unit by far the larg-st portion of its running 
water is drained off towards the Atlantic, the great 
number ol streams that intersect the country, together 
with the humidity of the climate, all combine to form 
largo rivers. As the Andes are placed so near the 
Pacific, the rivers which flow into that ocean are small, 
while those which flow into the Atlantic, having such 
an immense space to traverse, are swelled into an 
enormous volume. In the Old World, the phyaical 
circumstances are not of a similar character; hence 
there arc no vast rivers like those of the New World. 
Europe is too small, Africa (or the most part is an 
arid, sandy desert, while in Asia generally the climate 
Is not so moist, and rapacious inland' lakes form 
natural reservoirs for holding the streams which fall 
into them. After leaving its source, the water of a 
river, by following a descent, receives an impulse which 
is sufficient to keep the stream in motion, oven when 
there is no longer a declivity on the ground. The 
only effect produced is that the course of the stream 
becomes gradually slower in flowing over a level. The 
declivity of many rivers is much less than might be 
conjectured. The Amazon lias a descent of only ten 
ana a half feet in two hundred leagues, that is, only 
one twenty-seventh part of an inch for every thousand 
feet of that distance. In France, between Poudly 
and Briare, the Loire falls one foot in 7,500, but between 
Biiare and Orleans, only one foot in 13,690. The Rhine 
itself in some parts has not e descent of more than 
four feet in a mile, In flowing through mountainous 
districts, rivers frequently fall over precipice*, and 
form cataract*, many of which are of great depth. 
When the water descends with greet velocity over an 
futdined plain of rock, it is laid to form a rapid. The 
most celebrated waterfall* in the world are Shows 
of Niagara, in North America. Meet of the rivers in 
the tropic* an subject to periodical overflowing* of 
their banks, in consequence of the reins which foil 
«mj year in inch abundance daring the vet season. 
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Amongst the ancients, the overflow of the_Nile was 
looked upon as one of the greatest mysteries in nature, 
as in Egypt rain soarreiy ever falls. It is now under¬ 
stood that the phenomenon occurs through the nuns 
which descend on (he mountains la the interior of 
Africa, where the Nile rises. Borne rivers disappear 
mysteriously underground for a certafh distance. This 
is caused by a river being impeded in its courso by a 
bank of solid rock, at tue bottom of which it Hilda 
a bed of softer soil: having washed and worn away the 
latter, it work* for itself a subterranean passage, In 
this way can he explained tlie sinking or tlm Rhone 
between ScvnM'1 and uEciuse, and the formation in 
Virginia of the celebrated rock bridge. In Spain, the 
wider* of the (Jmuliiuia are dispersed in sandy and 
marshy grounds, Irnm whence they afterwards emerge 
in greater nhuiidnueo. At their junction with the sea, 
mem present several features worthy of note. Tho 
opposition which takes place between tho tide and 
their own currents frequently causes the collection at 
their mouths of banks of sand or mud, which are Com¬ 
monly called “bare.” on account of tlie obstacles which 
they present to limitation. Many of the largest rivers 
flow into tlie sea with only one outlet, while others, 
hdorc their termination, divide into several branches. 
Among tho latter may be mentioned the Nile, the 
(lunges, the Rhine, tlm Volga, and the Orinoco. This 
Icaturc depends partly upon the untore of the odutttry 
through which the river flows, nnd partly upon tho 
diminished velocity of the current. In the following 
table me given tlie Icugths of some of the principal 
rivers m the world :— 

Eng. miles. Eng. miles. 


Amazon . 

4,095 

Don . . . 

... 1,330 

Sr l.nu pcwk'O. 

i.a'iu 

Dnieper . 

... 1,380 

Alis-iwnppl . 

3,420 

Danube . 

... 1,750 


2,4:10 


... 7(10 

Nile. 

2,;uo 

Elbe. 

... b20 

Jk’ing-tM', f»i great 


1 * 0 ...... 

... 400 

river of (Tuna . 

3,b70 

Loire .„... 

... 720 

Amour . 

2,mHi> 

Khiuo ... 

... MO 


a, 130 

Thames . 

... ISO 

imliiA . 

■/,»?<} 




According to Huron Humboldt, tho area of drainage 
of the Amazon river measures 3,000,000 square miles. 
Tin* area of tlm basin of tho Thames is 0,600 square 
miles. 

ItoAt’il, roii'ih (Sbi. ‘hrrore), 'Tjeucierut ntfilut). 
—Tho ioni.li h a li«h about twelve or fifteen inches 
in length. Tim length ol tho head, compared with the 
whole length ol (lie Hull, is us ] to 6 j the depth, at the 
cnmmciiccmcut of tlio dorsal flu, is to the Body alone 
(without the head ,or tail) aa 2 to 6, The scales are 
large. 'I he co¬ 
lour of the 
buck und tlie 
upper part of 

tin* hr lid IS 

biiiiHh-gre.cn or 
dusky - green, 
b ocoming 
lighter on tho 
■odes of the 
body,und shad- BOSCH, 

ed into silvery 

white on the belly. Tlie dorsal and caudal fins are 
dusky, tinged with red; the anal, pectoral, and ventral 
lins, 'are bright red; the trifles bright yellow. The 
roach is common in most parts of Europe] swims (a 
1 targe shoals, and frequents rivers, lakes, Ao., pre¬ 
ferring somewhat si ill and deep waters, feeding upon 
Worms and aquatic vegetables. Tho roach spawns at 
the end of May or the beginniog of Jane, and tho 
scales are then rough to the touch. It ie in tittle esti¬ 
mation generally lor the .table, bat is' best for food, 
as well as fluest in colour, in October. The proverb, 
■' As sound es a roach," it probably derived iron (be 
French; for in the older ichthyological works, Una fly b 
was called mdu ; and the meauiag stands confasssd/lf 
wa admit the pun vpon the word, and we ought theta to 
read “ a* sound as a rook." 

Rous, roads (Sat. rads, a road), as affording fit* 
means of communication between distant placet, are of 
the utmost importance to oommeroe, and Wad perhaps 
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morn powerfully th*ti anything else to the prograt* of tire ability, to provide labourer*, carriage*, tool*, &o., 
improvement. They Imre been denominated national for four day* each year, to work upon the road* under 
vein* and Hrtorie*, and the latter are not more indi*- the direction of the aurreyom. Tui* eretem continued 
pensahlo te„the existence of individual* than improved in operation till the reign of Cherle* XL, when, owing 
communications are to a healthy *tate of the puhhe to the increa*e of carriage*, portioularir about Loudon, 
economy. The Peruvian*, of oil nnoient nation*, oeem it became neceuary to adopt more efficient measure* 
to have been the greatest road-maker*. Item tuns of lor the formation and repair of road*, and the plan of 
the roatl* are still to be seen in sufficient preservation imposing tolls unon those who made use of them began 
to attest their former magnitloenee. The most eon- to be adopted; but the measure was not carried into 
siderablo were two which extended from Quito to full effect and placed upon a solid footing until about 
Ousco, and again diverging from the capital, continued 1707, when it wm extended to the great roods in all 
in a southern direction toward* Chili. One of these parts of lho country, and the contributions of labour, 
passed over the grand plateau; the other along the under the Act of Thilip & Mary, appropriated 
lowlands on the borders of the oersn. The former entirely to the cross or country roads. The ooutribu- 
was much the more difficult achievement of the lion of luhotir is now very generally commuted for a 
two. “It was conducted," says Prescott, "over payment in money. The total length of tho different, 
pathless sierras burled in snow; galleries were cut paved streets and turnpike roads in England and Wales 
for iengile* through the living rock; rivers were amounts to ubmit 33,000 nolcs; while the length of tho 
crowed hy means of bridges that swung suspended uross nmd9 nud other highway* is estimated at about 
in the air; precipices were scaled by stairways UK),(WO miles, in the system of road-making wliioh 
hewn out of the native lied ; ravines of hideous takes ils name from Mr. MocAdam, hard stones, as 
depth were filled up with solid masonry; in short, granite, flint, &c., are taken and broken up with 
all the difficulties ttiat beset a wild and mountainous hammers into email pieces not exceeding six ounces in 
regkin, ami which might appal tho most courageous weight. These tr-umenU tire spread loosely upon the 
engineer of modern times, were encountered and ground to the d(, of from six to ton inches. A i first 
sueeesslully overcome,” The length of the rosd is the roads thus n> are heavy and laborious to pass; 
variously estimated from fifteen hundred to two thou- but in time the t.oues become consolidated, and form 
sand miles, while its breadth scarcely exceeded twenty u mass of great hardness, smoothness, ami permanency, 
feet. It was I milt of heavy flags of freestone, and in The distinguishing feature of the system adopted by 
some parts at least covered with a bituminous rpuieut, the late Mr. Telford consists in the use of a rough 
which time lias made harder thun the stone it-n-lf. pavement of hand-Utd stones on the lied of the road 
Stone pillars, in the manner of milestones, were erected to support the small broken stones or which the Sur¬ 
at stated intervals all along the route. In Europe the face is composed. In Hie streets of towns and other 
ancient Homans were speeislly distinguished for (he places where the traffic is very considerable, paved 
Vast extent and solid construction of their roads, in roads tiro gencr dly adopted, formed of block* of stone 
Italy alone llioy lira said to have made upwards of ten incties in depth, from ten to fifteen incites m 
fourteen thousand miles of roads, while every country length, and Irom six to eight inches in width. Homo 
which wan brought under their swny wn* more or less years ago blocks of wood, in place <>( stone, worn 
intersected by those olniinieN of eoininiiuicarioii. Many inlopted as pavement iu some parts of London and 
Of these still remain to attest tho skill and energy of other places, but they have since generally tailed into 
their constructors, Tory extensive works, as evejvu- dislavoiir. Asphaltum roads have al-n been tried, ap- 
tions, bridges, tunnels, worn frequently necessary to plied inn liquid state over a course of concrete, and then 
overcome natural obstructions. Particularly caridul covered with rami nr sharp grit. It answers tolerably 
were thev to obtsm a solid basis for tbrir roads. Tin* well where the traffic is not considerable, but is liable 
loose earth was first of all removed, and the excavation to soften under a hot sun, uud to exhale a very dit>- 
continued until a solid foundation was reached; or if agreeable odour. 

the nature of the ground did not admit ot this, then an Ronnxni', rni'-Jr-rr, in Law, is the unlawful taking 
artificial basis wns formed bv means of piles. The first away of money or goods of nnv value from (ho person 
Stratum above ihi# consisted of stoues not *ma)lor than of another, or iu lus presence, cither by violence or by 
the band could just grasp; above which wus rubble- putting him in lear. Hence, in order to constitute 
work, consisting of a mass of broken stones, cemented robbery there must he, (1) an unlawful taking; (2) thn 
with limn, and rammed dawn hard, being nine inches thing must be of some value, hut it is immaterial, as 
thick. Above this wns a stratum composed of fragments constituting thn offence, whether it bo a penny or a 
of bricks and pottery, cemented with lime, and six pound; and (8) the taking roust ho hy force or a pre- 
inches thick. The uppermost stratum was composed vines putting in fear. It is this last which distinguishes 
or large polygonal blocks of the hardest stone, irregular robbery from other larcenies, and makes the violation 
in form, but fitted and jointed with the greatest nicety, of the' person morn atrocious than private stealing. 
*o os to present a perfectly even surface, free from miy The taking must also be either directly from the ncr- 
gaps or 'irregularities. In the great roads the breadth son, or in his presence, or it i* not rohhery. The thing 
was from thirteen to fifteen feet, in others eleven, in taken must have been in the possession of the thief, 
other* eight. The centre of the way was a little clo- ami if he onoe ha* it in liis possession, even though ho 
vated, to allow the water to run off easily; and regular immediately restore it, he is still guilty of robbery, 
footpath* raised upon each side, and strewn with Formerly robbery was a capital offence, but by 7 Wm. 
gravel, and the different parts strengthened and hound IV. & l Viot. e. 87, it is made punishable by trsnspor- 
together with stone wedges. ( Jiff. Smith’s Dirtimary tatimi (now penal servitude) for life, or for any term of 
tf Grech and Roman Antiquities.) The earliest artificial not less than seven years, or by imprisonment for any 
roads in Britain were formed by the Homan* during term not exceeding three year!. Assaulting, with iu- 
their occupation of the country. The principal of these tent to rob, or demanding any property of a person by 
were Wstling-street, Ermine-street, Foss-way, and menaces or force, is made punishnble by imprisonment 
Xkonlld-street. Watline-slreet commenced at Bteh- for any term not exceeding three years; end upon on 
borough, in Kent, passed through London in a N.W. indictment for robbery, or any other offence wbieh in- 
directum, and extended to Cheater. Ermine-street elude* assault, the jury may acquit of tho felony and 
commtteed st London, and, paesiug through Lincoln, find guilty of assault, for which the party indietea may 
was carried through Carlisle, and thence into Scotland, he sentenced to imprisonment for any term tint exceed - 
The Foss-way branched off in a 8.W. direction from ing three yean. Where the rnme of roblmry is 
Ermine-street to Bath. Ikonttd-street extended tVom attended with, or immediately followed by stabbing, 
Henrich in a southern direction to Dorsetshire. From cutting, or wounding, it is stiff a capital offence, 
each or these main lines branches extended indifferent Robks, Minnas or tbs, Tibet, the office of mm- 
direction* through th» oonntry. The first legislative treat qfibt robes n ancient, and i* of high dignity, tinea 
eu eminent. in Engkufd with regard to toad* i* the the holder ot it not only preside* over the Indies of the 
statute of th* SSth of Philip « Maty, which, after household of the queen, but has the superintendence 
declaring that the rood* were tedious and noisome to of all duties belonging to the bedchamber.' She regu- 
Itavel on, enaete that IU' every perish two surveyor* of fates the rotation and times or attendance of the 
the highwsrs shall be nanaolfy «ho«*n, and the uobsbi- ladies; the hat the custody of the robe*; on state 
Isn't* of all parishes obliged, aocetdina to thahrsmpeu- oct a etoaaeees that the osrewtmy of rpbtng the queen 
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it properly performed; end on each oaeasione ride* In 
the saute oerriege vtita tier. Her salary i* £u(X) per 
annum. 

Boars Rbsdbkast. (See RapaBium.) 

Hob Uf 14, ro-btu'-t-ii (after Jean Itobiu, botanist to 
Hcnrv IV. of France), in Bot,, a gen. of the unt. ord. 
Zei/nminaem. Tbe species If. pteud-acaeia is known 
as the locust-tree, and frequently cultivated in tltis 
country on account of its flowers, and its hard and 
durable wood. It must not be confounded with the 
useful West-Indian locust-tree (see Uyiiknbu), or 
with the pluut producing tho so-called locust-bean 
(ire Ckhatosja). 

lltKAMnots, rok'-Jm-lole, the common name for 
Allium fi.-oroilopraittm, a plant clnsetr resembling the 
earin', A. eultvuM. Tbe hnlhs, winch arc cultivated for 
the same purposes as those of the latter species, are 
Saul to have a more delicate flavour. 

Itochu.*, ro-Mct'-lfi, in Hot., a pen. of lichens. Tiie 
species are kuowu under the common name of OrcheUa 
weed*, and are extensively used in this country ami 
elsewhere in the mauulai'tuiv of the purple and red 
dyes culled archil or orchil. Mid cudbear, lu tlollnul, 
the blue dye-stuff called hnime is also prepared Iron) 
these iiciicna. Orcheilu weeds arc imported from 
various parts of the world; »» the Canary and I'une do 
Veid islands, the Azores, Angola, Ala iHgiiscur, Mau¬ 
ritius, Madeira, South America, and the Cape of (loud 
Hope. In commerce, the ditlerent Linds are di-iiu- 
guifthed l«v the names ol the countries whence thev 
■re dented. It is rnmsrkahh' that there is no colour¬ 
ing matter ready formed in these lichens; it is pro¬ 
duced by the combined action of tor mid ammonia upon 
some colourless principles continued in them. (.SVe 
Abchii., Lkcanoba, Litmus.) 

Hock Okystal, rule, a term applied in Mio. to a very 
fine vanetv of quart/.. (See Qt aktz ) 

UockivT, rol '-ft (Dan. ral'dtc I ,in I’yrotechny, n c.\ lin- 
dric d cusool pastctiaurd or metal, a' .ached to one extre¬ 
mity of a light wooden rod, and containmi: a composition 
which, bring 11 red, hy (lie lorn- ol tin* combustion the 
whole of the arrangement is shot through lie air. As imp 
nals bet ween peraons who were imuhie to eomniuiiicHie 
with each other on account of daihneas or umn oilier 
cause, rockets have long been employed. They were 
also used fur the important spruce ol determining the 
difference of longitude between two phu'"s, HocLeis 
have aiso been constructed so us to la* used i-i warfare; 


they were first so used in IH'lft, at tho siege of (‘n|ien- 
hagen. In signal-rockets, the curiiposi.io.i with widcli 
the case is filled consists generally of saltpetre, 
sulphur, and charcoal, or gunpowder; the whole is 
reduced to a mealed stats, mid well mixed togei her, 
the annexed being the proportionssaltpetre, Albs., 
sulphur, 1 lb.; and charcoal, I lb. Soa. l'ho mixture 
for producing rocketa with stars, consists of, saltpetre, 
811)9. ; sulphur, 2lbs.; sulphide of antimony, 'Jibs.; 
mealed powder, 80 s.; and. isinglass, .'.Jo/. ‘The last 
ingredient ia dissolved in a quart of vinegar, alter 
which 1 pint of spirits of wine is added, and then the 
mealed composition is mixed with the liquid till the 
whole mass pomes to be of tho consistency of 11 thick 
paste. After being moulded into short ev finders and 
carefully d’riod, these cylinders are packed into the 
bend with a small bursting charge. As soon as tbe 
rocket is shot off and burned out, tbe bursting charge 
opens the bead and seta free the lighted stars. Tho 
force by which a rochet ascends ia similar to that by 
wlucb a gun recoils when it is fired. The rod serves to 
guide the rocket is ita flight, the common centra of 
gravity Of the rocket and rod being a little below tbe 
top of the latter. Tbe distance at which signal-rockets 
can be seen vanes between thirty-five and forty miles; 
and the times of ascent from seven to ten seconds. As 
military projectiles, rocketa were first introduced in 
the British unny by Sir 'William Congreve. When 
fired in vulleys against troops, they are likely to pro¬ 
cure great disorder, and when fired amongst buildings 
are very destructive. 

Rocki.*o-Siowbs, raV-infl, a tern applied to certain 
detached rooks or stones, aiso called logging 
stones, which are found picturesquely situated in many 
parte of Britain. In general, they present the appear¬ 
ance of a huge mass of rook loose cod in some convul¬ 
sion of nature, with » stight^ronuded hue resting on 


a fiat surface of rook below, and so evenly balanoad 
that it can be moved or rooked by a single Individual. 
Antiquaries bare accounted for tbe o ccur rence or 
these roeke in various ways. According,to Dr.Hib- 
berl, "u they (rocking-stones) arc products of every 
country where loose detached rocks of a particular 
structure have been submitted to the operation of 
atmospheric agents, it is to be expected (hat tbe fabtea 
assigned to their origin would be regulated by the 

{ lecufiar mythology of the people among whoa (hay 
lav c become the object of notice and wonder.** 

Books. (See GaoyioY.) 

lion, rod, an English measure of length, containing 
sixteen feet and a half. Throughout mnuy district! the 
word is used for pole or perch. 

Hopbmti 4 , ro-deu'-ehe- 1 ! f Let., gnawers), an order of 
animals belonging to the class Mammalia, embracing 
the rata and mice, hares, rabbits, guinea-pigs, and 
other well-known animals. These animals nave two 
great incisor teeth in eueli jaw, separated (Vow the 
molar by a wide space, with which they could hardly 
serve a living prey or rend flesh ; they could not even 
cut almmnU, but thev ought serve for reducing them, 
by rontmiied labour, into tine underulea—in it worditbf 
gnawing them ; whence the term Rodents, or Gnawers, 
applied to this order. Ar these incisors havo enamel 
hi front only, their posterior border wears away more 
than their anterior edge, so that they are always kept 
set like a clued, and enable their owner to attack tho 
hardest vegetable productions, and frequently to fcad 
on wood mid hark. Their prismatic form causes them 
to grow from tho root in proportion to the wearing 
■town of their cutting edge; and this disposition to 
grow or push forward from the root is so strong, that 
if one oi them is lost or broken, its antagonist, nice ting 
with no opposition to keep it within bounds, develops 
it veil' “o us to become monntrous. The lower jaw has 
no horizontal movement except from lichind, forwards, 
and cter vend, convenient tor (he action of gnawing; 
the molars consequently Imvn flat crowns, the enamelled 
eminences of which are ulwavs transversal, so as to bo 
in opposition to the horizontal movements of Lbc jaw, 
ami La be better adapted for trituration. In some 
genera these eminences uve simple lines, tho crown of 
the tooth being tery flat, mid Mice urn more eiolu- 
sivelv lingivorons; in others the eminences are 
divided uitoblnut tubercles, and thri'e arc omnivorous; 
whilst, in a few others again, the teeth have points, 
mid the animals belonging to these genera more will¬ 
ingly attack other aimnuia, and approximate to the 
rnrnirora. Tits hinder parts of the body of the 
rodents in general exceed llmir anterior ones, and this 
gives them a disposition to i»ap rathor than walk. The 
brain of the rodent i'is nearly smooth, and without 
convolutions; the eyes are entirely ditoeted laterally; 
the jawu aro weak, and the forearms have scarcely 
: any rotalo'y motion, and their two bones are nearly 
limited. In the gr inter purl of the details of their 
! organization the inirnnrity of the animals ia displayed; 

1 but some of them onjov a certain dexterity, using their 
fori' (net for carrying thmr food to their mouth; whilst 
of bars, again (the squirrels), climb trees with (anility. 
Kudrntft arc rno-t abundant 111 temperate region!. In 
I Europe and the north of Asia there ere 81 a peeler, 1$ 
genera; in North America, ftp specie*, 18 genera; ia 
Africa, Si species, 111 genera; iu India end its islands, 
(">■» species, 10 genera; in Hauth America and Wen 
India islands, fltt species, 29 genera. About six species 
of rodents are found 10 Australia, aad they all belong 
to the family Uund/e. 

RoBnucB.ro'-iKi ( Don. rtutbuk), ( Capreohie Caprcea ). 
—Tine, the most light and handsome of all oar deer, 
it about 3 feet 9 inches iu length, about it feet 8 inetfae 
in height in front, and about 2 feet 7 inoheeic height 
behind. Weight, from about 90 to 00 Ibe. 1 length of 
horns, from 8 to 0 inches. Tbe 'horns sure cylindrical, 
with a small Duller on the middle of the born, poinraS 
forward, and a second che higher up, aad turnedto 
tho rear. Their lower part i* deeply ftirmrird Inattl 
tudinefly. Thom of a young buck is its second vaer 
are simple s in tbe third rear a branch oppeerti the 
head ia eomplste in the fourth year. Tim colour of 
tbe hair i* a greyish yellow, varying more to rptUtieh 
or brownish, but always with a targe white dish oa ths 
buttmto. The lower p»rt of tanb heir ti Mhmutquiml 
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there is a narrow bar of black mint the end, and the costly buildings of their enemies. MetenusMacedomeus, 
tip ja yellow. On the face tha hair ia Muck, tipped the contemporary of Muramlut, the viotor of Corinth, 
with yellow. The summer and winter clothing differ a was the drat who built a temple of marble at Home: but 
little, botfijn colour and texture: in aonimer the coat from that time, most of the larger edifices were built 
is short and smooth, and of a bright mldiub colour; of that material. Grecian art end architect* were also 
whilst in wintar € the buir thickens and hardens, and the iutroduced about the some period. Under Julius Ccaer, 
colour deepens, especially on the upper part. The many new and magnificent buiidiugs were erected; 
roebuck Is pretty generally distributed, being found in arid during tlie golden age, under Augustus, most of 
all the temperate parts of Europe and Aria, aod even, the finest edifices were built: architects flocked from 
it is suit), in India. The roebuck was formerly very alt quarters, and especially from Greece, to beau, 
common in Wales, tho north of England, and in til'y the city. It was aatd of Augustus, " that be found 
Scotland, bat at present the ppecies no longer exists Horne built of brick, uml left it of marble " Under 
in any part of Great Britain except hi the Scottish Vespasian and the Antoninea, architecture flourished, 
highlands, where they are not met with in exactly the as the remains et the Coliseum and the temple of An- 
same places at tho red deer, hut rather where there is loniuus and Faustina testify. After this period, bew¬ 
ail admixluro of lull and rod. and copse. The mebiiek ever, architecture declined till Constantine transferred 
does not keep in lierdB, but only congregates in f.mii- the sent ot government Byzantium, when » new style 
lies in the lower coverts and less wild woods. The was introduced. (Sec Dvza terms AaounjicTcau ) In 
male is monogamous, and remains attached to one comparing Greek and Homan architecture, there can 
female for life, tho two keeping company, or at least lie no doubt that the former greatly excels in matter of 
being near to each other, nil the year round; and the taste. Amongst the Greeks, moreover, religion was 
rutting season is not nuoompnmed with that violent almost Hie sole purpose for winch architecture seemed 
excitement which takes place m the ot hers, more espe- to exist; whilst aiming the Humans, the temples were 
eiully iu tho slag. Hutting time is in the beginning of neither so extensive lior so numerous as their buildings 
.November, aud the female goes littlo more than five ot pnldie utility e ■onvrnicuco. Bennies a large inim- 
mouths, while tho follow-deor goes eight months, uftd her of engineer)i . vorks, there are still the reiuums in 
tho bind a littlo more. The pairing is thus about two Homo of tors, t it is, palaces, ciroi, theatres, ami'hi. 
months later than tho others, and the fawns are drop, theatres, lihrari. s, halls of justice, triumphal urn lies, 
ped about two works earlier. The female produces commemorative columns, iwius'.leo, and Buiular build- 
two fawns at a birth, and these she conceals from the ingn. The requirements of such edifices ss these 
male. They are said to live twelve or littcen years, naturally led to the practice of composition amlgrmip- 
and to he alilo to reproduce the aperies at the age of mg, us one unitorm plan of building would nor have 
eighteen mouths. Herbage and tender nhoots of liceu suitable lor such a variety of purposes Another 
underwood are tho food of tho roebuck m summer, cause ot variety lay in the employment of the arch, 
and in winter, when tho ground is covered with anew, which allowed much greater Iuttiude in composition 
it feeds on the lender hrivuehes of the fir and the than the entablature ot the Greeks. The semicircular 
tlirch. As it prefers the tender twigs and buds of form of the arch next led to quite a new lent lire in 
young trees to grass, it la very destructive to young architectural design; liumelv, the dome, a leuiiire 
plantations, The male shells lus horns soon after I ho which gave a totally distinct character to the buildings 
rutting season, and urtpnrcs the new ones during the in which it. was employed. The i'antheou is the most 
winter, bo that he is m his apparel for a much longer remarkable example of this urrangenicnt. The rir- 
period of the year than the hurt or the billow-buck. cuhir plan of building became also a favourite oue for 
HuOxtiok DiVs.io-j/ai'-rAuM (Hat. n><pi, I ask), in the tumln and maiisulen. Amongst the most noted of these 
Church, are three day's mmiodiutcly before Hie tchtival was tho Hiauaoleunt of lladriau, tho remains of which 
of the Ascension. In former time*, it was a general form the wcll.kttown castle of Rt, Angela. A ebsrso- 
custum for tho people to accompany tho hndmp, or teristie feature in Homan architecture, and one that 
some of the clergy, into the fields on one of tho three entered largely into the system, is the employment of 
days preceding Holy Thursday, to implore the mercy order above order in tho sumo building. White this 
of God, that ha would avert the evils of plague and pea- arrangement in faulty, for it is incompatible with tho 
tileuee, that he would send guild nod seasonable wea- requirements of the highest standards of taste, yet 
thor, and give iu due sonson the fruits of the earth, still, at the same time, it proves tho ltoman aptness of 
la the injunctions issued iu tho rrigu of tjueeu Eliza- 'nvculinn and versatility of design. Tho ordinance of 
beth, the eurats and people are ordered to walk about architecture called the Roman outer was invented by 
the parish with willow wands, the former, at pertain uml the Knmnus from the lonie and Corinthian orders; and 
convenient plsoes, admonishing the people to give lienee it is sometimes railed tho Composite order, 
thank* to God lor bis benefits. In the Church, these iioiuif Csinoucif»t is the name given by Prates- 
days are continued as private fasts lor “abstinence” tarns to thut system of Christianity which regards the 
and “extraordinary acts and exercises of devotion." bishop or po|io at Home ns its infallible spiritual head, 
Bolls, AIastkb ot hi. (Aer AIxstth.) and which assumes to itself the title ot Catholic or 

Homan Asobitrotusb, ro'-uain .—It can hardly bo Universal. It professes to have beeu founded by St. 
Mid that the early Homans had any stylo of architec- Peter, and maintains that the popes arc hi* lawful 
tnre nf their own, sinew they borrowed tliair ideas of successors. Its history, therefore, ascend* to tho 
building first from the Etruscan* and afterwards irom earliest period of Christianity. Little is known of tho 
tho Greek*. In the time of Homulus, their dwelling# history of the Church for eomo centimes after the 
were or the rudest description, being chiefiy composed time of the apostles. The earliest Christians wrre sub- 
ot Straw ; and at a later period, their temples were joetad to great persecutions, and obliged to curry on 
only small square buildings, scarcely large enough to their services with great secrecy. 'With the oouversion 
contain the utatue* ef their deities. The first king who of Constantine the Great, iu the early part of the 4th 
constructed works of a larger class requiring architect- century, an entirely new state of things was ushered 
tursl skill was Anew Martins. His first attempt was ia. How churches were built and liberally endowed, 
the building of the city ami port of Ostia, at the mouth and riches and honours largely conferred on the clergy, 
of the Tiber. During the time of Tarquin the Elder, The government of tha Church was arranged so ss to 
the sfty was much improved by the skill and enterprise correspond as nearly as possible with that of the 
of th* Etruscans, tho great circus was built, ana the State. Bishop* were made to correspond with the 
Troll* of the city constructed of Urge hewn stones. The chief magistrates of cities, metropolitans with tbepro- 
greatcluaoa, or public sewer, was also commenced, toge- consuls or presidents of provinces, primates to tha 
Qidr with the tefnplaof Jupiter Cwpitolinus. The decora- emperor's vicars, each of whom governed an imperial 
tion anil improvement of the oity was greatly increased province, while the emperor himself claimed tho 
during the rrigu of Tarquintus 8operbus; but the power of regulating it* external affhira. The bishop 
Capitol was not finished tiu after the expulsion of the of Rome baa come to acquire n pre-eminence ovejlho 
lungs. During the two first Punic ware, many tempt** other prelates j bat at first this pre-eminence wee one 
£ were erected; bat they do not appear to have been of of order, not of power or authority ; •hence, when 
great magnificence. Altogether, very little testa had pretension* to sopremacy were put forth by the 
been shows is the Homan building* till their conquest* Homan bishops, they were firmly resisted by nil the 
l Attended, sad th*y boousse inuImaU with the asms taetom chsxsheo. On tbs death of JUbsriw, bishop 
lafiA 
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of Borne, in 366, a violent content arose between 
Dunssus and Ursicinas, retarding tbe aee. and wee 
the occaaion of much bloodshed and cruelty, termi¬ 
nating in tbe success of Demeans. A variety of cir¬ 
cumstances after this time concurred to augment the 
power and authority of the Homan pontiff, though be 
Bad not yet assumed the dignity of supreme lawgiver 
arid judge cf the whole Christian church. Leo the 
Great advanced tbe pretensions of the Homan see 
, with greater vigour and success than any of his pre¬ 
decessors | but even during his pontificate, the council 
of Chalcedon, in 451, declared the see of Constantinople 
to be equal to that of Home in all respects except 
precedency. His successor, Hilary, styled himself 
vicar of St. Peter, and claimed the keys of the kingdom. 


Bonus Catholioiam 


Homan pontiff. Thus was laid, in 7W, th* foundation 
of the temporal sovereignity of the pope, The Lota* 
bards becoming troublesome to the Homan pontiff, bo 
again supplicated the aid of Prance, and Cpirleftngne 
entered Italy in 774, at the head of an army, reduced 
them to subjection, visited the pop^at Home, and 
milled and confirmed the donations of hi* father 
Pepin. A second time he had to march to save tbe 
papacy from apparent destruction, and bo conferred 
on the Homan see the territories which be sub¬ 
dued, including Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, be. In a 
council held at Homf, Adrian 1. conferred upon 
Charlemagne and hia successors the right of eleounf 
the popes, but this power wua exercised with great 
forbearance; and in 8u0, Leo 111. proclaimed Char- 


Pope Gelatins pushed his demands still further, and Icinngne emperor of the West, and placed the crown 
about 4!Jfi began to claim the right to govern kings, j upon his head. Even at this time, however, the 
“ There are two authorities," he says, in a letter to j authority of the pops was not supreme, for upon all 
the emperor, " by which the world is governed,—the religious questions of dispute, he waa obliged to boo- 
pontifical and the royal; tbe first is the greater, having' vene a council, whose decisions were held to be flail 
the charms of the sacraments of lile.” In tact, ho; upon I he pomts at issue. Provincial synoda also met 
advanceu on liehair of the papacy all those claims i by their own authority, and discussed the questions 
which have since been admitted. He asserted the ] before them with the utmost freedom, often voting la 
snpremaer of the Homan see, m delegated to it by (direct opposition to the Unman see, Further, the 
Christ himself; affirmed the infallibility of the ('Lurch ; power oi enlivening councils, and the right of presiding 
of Home; drew up a list of the canoniral books ,: in them, were the prerogatives of the sovereign (a 
which included several of the apocryphal; and issued a| whose dominions they wore held, and tbeir decreet 
rescript condemning heretii'id writers and their bonks, I required tube confirmed by the civil power before 
including in the list soma nt the works of Tertullian [ they obtained the force of laws. The popedom, how- 
and Laclantius. The claims of the lbminii bishops! cut, was now too powerful to submit patiently to 
were formally confirmed by the emperor Justinian | such controls, and struggled incessantly, and at length 
in his judicial code, and in a decretal epistle to the with success, to throw them off. The 9th and 10th 


pope in 033. The emperor Thorns, in (KKi, issued a 
decree confirming that of Justinian, nnd placing the 
bishop of Home above the patriarch of Constantinople 
nnd all other prelates and churches. The acces-mu of 
Gregory the Great to tlie papal chair tn Gfiti is tlio 
commencement of one of the most important eras 
in tbe history of the Homan cliureh. Tlio ancient 
Homan empire bad finally disappeared, nnd new-boni 
nations were struggling into Me, and waiting for new 
institutions. Gregory saw the opportunity and em¬ 
braced it, and the religion of Home became in con¬ 
sequence the religion ot the whole of western Europe. 
The supremacy of the pope was acknowledged by all 
thp sovereigns of the western nations. A system of 
ecclesiastical rule, complete and perfect in all its 
linrts, was devised. The clergy were subjected to tha 
bishop, the bishop to the metropolitan, the metro¬ 
politan to the papal near or legato, and he to the 
pope. The claims advanced bv the papal sen led to 
frequent contests with the secular powers; but the 
result invariably was the triumph of the Church and 
the depression of the secular power. To Gregory, tbe 
Church of Home is indebted for the eomplction of the 
monastic system. He also sanctioned the doctrines 
of purgatory, image-worship, pilgrimages, and the 
veneration of pious relics. New rites and methods of 
devotion hitherto unpractised were introduced. Lita¬ 
nies were addressed to the saints and martyrs; 
churches were built innumerable, and became asylums 
for the criminal from tbe arm of the law, and a sale 
resting-place for the bodies of tbe departed, where 
bo evil spirit could intrude. These dogmas were much 
more implicitly received by the northern and Goihic 
nations than by tbe more cultivated people of tbe 
South. As pagans, they had been accustomed to pay 
to their priests and Druids an implicit obedience, and 
they now transferred their ■obmissiveuess to the 
ministers of tbe now religion. In tho 7th century, 
the sovereigns of western Europe submitted implicitly 
to tbe Roman see; in tbe 8th, the war of the Icono¬ 
clasts broke out, which eventually led to tbe separation 
of the Eastern and Western churches. The patriarch 
of Constantinople bad caused images to be removed 
from the churches, and an imperial edict waa issued 
forbidding their woiahip; the consequence being that 
the people, led on by the monk*, broke out into macr 
rection over the whole empire. Lombardy was still 
subject to lb* Greek empire, and its king, taking part 
wirn the emperor, forbade the use of images in the 
churches. Pepin, of France, marched with a numerous 
army across the Alps to the aasistaaee of his spiritual 
•ire, dafrsted tbe, king of the Lombards, and compelled 
him te> deliver up a part of hia territories to the 
1489 


centuries were the midnight of the Dark Ages, when 
ignorance and superstition held their undisputed 
sway, livery kind of \irtuc seemed banished from the 
earth, and wickcdiicss supplied its place. The pope* 
were in general men of inlamnus lives, so that the best 
Homan Catholic writer* themselves speak of their 
conduct with nhhorrence and disgust. From the time 
of Kugcmus 111. (fis-l), the election of tbe pope waa 
j conducted lor a century with little regard to law or 
decency, and often with tumult and bloodshed. The 
violence and intrigues which now prove. *d may be 
gathered from the lact that Irom tho drain of Bene¬ 
dict IV. (U0:t) to tlio elevation of John XII. (956), eu 
interval of fifty-three years, thirteen pones in succes¬ 
sion held tlio pontificate. The poisoned cup and the 
a-sassin'e knife opened a ready path to 8t. Eater’s 
clmir. Even tho forms of religion ware scorned, and 
Homo was again familiar with all tho crimes which it 
had known in pagan times under tho wurst of tho 
Ca'-urs. The ascent of Gregory Vll. to tho papal 
chair in 1073 inaugurated a new ora in church history. 
The grand object id bis life was to reduce the whole 
territory of Christ omlom to a feud si subjaotio& 
to the ITolr bee, collided with a desire to effrtt 
a total reform of tbe Church, wluoh waa so* 
sunk in the lowest state of degradation. M 
sooner was he seated upon the papal throne, thaa 
bo began to carry nut his intentions. Hiroony and the 
concubinage of tbe clergy were tbe two evils to which 
he directed his attention. Having demanded of tbe 
emperor Henry IV. of Germany to abandon the right 
ol disposing the ices within bis dominion, and the 
emperor having refused, he called together a coanetl 
and excommunicated him, declaring tbe tbrouea of 
Oermauy and Italy vacant. From every sovereign of 
Europe he endeavoured to exact some new concession*, 
and wrote circular letters commanding them to make* 
grout of their kingdoms to St. Peter, In order to re¬ 
ceive them bock as gifts from the papal see. Tbe 
audacity of bis conduct struck terror into the hearig of 
all, and the proud emperor of Germany, deserted by 
bis subjects, was obliged to make his way over the 
Alps in tbe middle or winter; and sahmiMlvety ask 
pardon of tbe pope. The arrogance of Or*eery pro- . 
duced a natural recoil. Henry’s eubjeob rallied round 
him, and ha led an army into Italy and fought several 
bottles, with venous saceea*. The wag continued IS ^x 
several yean. The pope declared Kodolph emperor of 
Germany, and Henry nominated Gothert, aroobtlhp* 
of Havanas, to the papal chair. Buns woe bes i e g ed 
end taken, and Gregory retired to Balerne, when be 
died 1088. Guibcjrt waa nominated hia Succeseor, nods* 
tbe name of Clement ILL; but his opponent* nominated 







another jx‘P«i under the uni of Victor III. Tile teller, 
■oon abdicated in tot our of Urbanll.; bnt both pope* 
died in loft), and Pascal IX. became sole possessor of 
the peon) chair. The war of tbe “ htHtilOM,'’ tbu* 
oomiuenetd) continued to distract Europe for many 
year*. Gregory protcated against the clergy receiving 
investiture from tbe »otercign ; while hi* successor, 
Urban II., not only forbade the clergy from receiving 
tbe investiture, but even from swearing allegiance to 
the sovereign i time rendering them aouountable only 
to the Homan *ee. The war of the inreatitnrei cloned 
ifl 1132, with a cotnproniiie between the emperor and 
CaUxtus 11., by which the election of the biahopa was 
to be free, and their inveatiture wai conceded to the 
Church. The secular power henceforth inducted them 
into their temporelitiea only; and the changes time 
introduced tended atilt further to enlarge the power of 
the Homan pontliT. Both a words, the spiritual and the 
temporal, were now in the bands of the Church; the 
one wielded for the benellL of the Church, the other by 
the Church itaetf. The crusades of tbe 12th and 13tll 
centuries chow (he power and influence which the 
papacy had then attained, and no doubt tended greatly 
to enhance them, in the person of their legates, the 
popes commanded tbe armies, and the Church came 
Into possession of vast estates the owners of which had 

S wished in the enterprise. The kingdoms of northern 
uropo were, howeter, now gradually emerging from 
barbarism, and tho Church was beginning to lose its 
hold. Tbe crusades were scarcely at an cud, when the 
Paulioiaosand the VFaldenseaappeared. Innocent. III., 
who bowed the craven spirit of King John, was interior 
only to Gregory Vil, in eouruge und ambit ion, XJe 
asserted new dogmas, as transubstuntiation and auri¬ 
cular oonfessiou, and introduced a multitude of new 
ceremonies into the Church. Ho introduced various 
measures of reform among the clergy, more particularly 
the monks, and formed the mendicants, or begging 
friars, who then began to lie numerous, into a regular 
body, and bestowed ou them many murks of lus favour; 
*othat Hurope in a abort time was overrun with them. 
They were looked upon by tbe people wdb the deepest 
reverence, and restored the papacy from that state of 
dcerrpnude luto which it had billon. The most powerful 
of these orders were the Douumicsiih and Franciscans; 
and for three centuries these governed, with almost 
absoluto and universal sway, the states of western 
Europe, and even the Vatinau itself. They were em¬ 
ployed m ministers of state, undertook negotiations, 
formed alliances for sovereigns, declared war, con¬ 
cluded nesoc. Innocent III. also enacted new laws 
•gainst heresy, and established the court of tbe Inqui¬ 
sition. The wars against tbe Albigenaes raged for 
• time with great i'urr, and closed only with their 
destruction. The revival of letters in the beginning of 
(he 1 tth century seemed to promise the prevalence of 
milder and more liberal measures. Colleges were 
built, academies formed, and libraries collected ; but it 
was long before their influence was felt iu the Church. 
During lids century tbe Spanish inquisition mamlested 
great activity, and grew to an enormous height of 
power. In the beginning of tbit century, Clement V. 
removed the lent of the Unman ice to Avignon, to oh- i 
ligr the French king, Philip le Bel, a proceeding which 
tended to impair the authority of the too. Factious 




aohism which broke oat on tbe death of Gregory 
in 1378. The Humana elected Urban VI., a Neapolitan; 
the French, Clement; tbe one residing at Home, the 
other at Avignon. The one sought the protection of 
Prance, the other of the king of Naples. Tbe council 
of Pies interdicted both pontiffs, and elected in their 
room Alexander V. Thus there were three popes at 
one time, anathematizing each other and demanding 
tile aUegiegoeof the Church. The civil power was at 
length oofriap sd la interfere; the council of Con- 
etanee was tmSawned {141-0 j Pope John wae deposed; I 
Gregory sent §%i» voluntary resignation, and aobse- 


auently Bcmdtot hiaoteif was alsc- deposed, and Mar. 
tin V. elected tote pope. Daring the whole of tho Mto 


century, tho one great aabjeot which absorbed the 
attention of tbs Church of note wae the pragma of 
iMMty andtive meant o( itoaappeeetiott. v la tonCtoml 
toeslf, theta was a toga ^arty who waee o oa estc a s o 
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its/suits, and looged for reformation. The acte of se- 
veral oounoila show bow strong usd general this feeling 
for reform was; but the pope and cardinals determined 
that severity was tbe method by which tha peace and 
unity of the Church were to be preserved. The opinions, 
more particularly, of Wioldiifa and Hues spread wide, 
and exerted their influence in tbe Church. With the 
dawu of the loth century, everything seemed peaceful 
and serene, and the Church was indulging in pleasing 
visions of a long repose. The complaints against tho 
papal tee, wo are told, seemed absolutely to be op-’ 
lieoted, and all tho kingdom of western Europe were 
not ouly in conuuuniun with Home, but in strict aub- 
jootiun to her. “ A few Waldenses lingered on the 
sides of the Alp* and Pyrenees,—impious and obseuro 
men, from whom nothing was to be feared." Tho 
Picards and Hussites of Bohemia are spoken of with 
similar contempt, while the Lollards of Eu gland seemed 
to bo too inaigniflosuL for uotioe. But, underneath 
this smooth surface, fearful elements of opposition were 
eoncealod, which only required a spark to set them 
blaring throughout tho Church. In a short time, tho 
dan n of tho Itoformation was ushered in, and snook 
to its foundations tho ]K>wer of the Cburrh. {Sit Bn- 
roitUATiotf.) The celebrated council of Trout met in 
1M3, and the " .'tie year Raw the mussacre of 4,0(10 un¬ 
resisting Wale: .vies at Cubriers and Menudolo. Tho 
council sat, with intervals, tor eighteen years, auridrew 
up what are recorded as tho statutes of tho Homan 
Catholic Church. Having attempted, os tor as our 
limits will permit, to sketch the growth sud develop¬ 
ment of tho Homan church, we must here leave it, Its 
Nubsoquctie history presents little of general interest 
bryoiut what will be found in tbe numerous articles 
bearing upon the subject, throughout this work; as 
JbSUIT.V, Jl 08 ACmKM,jANSSMSr!‘.G 4 l.l.tCA!t CllUBCU, 
tic. For several centuries after tho Heldrmation, the 
Homan Catholics in England were subjected to much 
persecution aud hardship. Tim Act of Toleration (1(188), 
winch relieved Protestant dissenter* from many dis¬ 
abilities, brought no relief lo tbo Homan Catholic-. 
As the spirit of tbo tunes grow milder, however, many 
of tho penal laws ceased to be enforced. In 1778, the 
first remedial act was passed, enabling Catholics to 
take lands by descent. In 17»1, Mr, Pitt (having ob¬ 
tained a unanimous opinion from tho chief continental 
universities that the pope cannot absolve subjects from 
their allegiance to a sovereign, and that tho principles 
nr tbe Homan Catholic faith do not excuse or justify a 
breach of faith with heretics) procured the pasting of 
a bill, by which, upon taking atom of oath prescribed, 
Caihohas were scoured against moat of Lhe penalties 
pronounced by former acts. In 1828, the Test and 
Corporation Arts were abrogated, and tbe following 
year, the Catholic Emancipation Act bestowed on 
Homan Catholics substantially tho same amount of 
toleration which was enjoyed by Dissenters. Accord¬ 
ing to tho Homan Catholics, the pope is the suc¬ 
cessor of St. Peter, and vicar of Const upon earth, 
lie is tho supreme ruler over the entire Church, and 
from him the various bishops of the Cburoh receive 
their authority. He is elected by tha College cf Car¬ 
dinals in conclave (winch see); and they, in their torn, 
are appointed by the pope, and form the executive 
oounedof the Church. (As# Caudijul. ) They aredivideri 
into boards or congregations for tbe transaction of 
business i but their decisions are suhject to the approval 
of the pope, without which they are of no value. On 
occasions of high Importance,—as the election of bish¬ 
ops, Ac., they are oil summoned together by the pope, 
and than form a consistorv. Tha manner of appointing 
bishops varies considerably in different oountnse. Mess 
frequently it is regulated by concordat, or special agree¬ 
ment between the pope and the ciril government, the 
presentation being usually in tho crown,* nd the ap¬ 
pointment emanating from toe pope, where this is 
not toe case, the clergy of toe diocesamoel in chapter 
and se)eot three names, which ere forwarded to the 
pope, who then appoints oae of them to the charge. 
The powers of the biahopa are regulated by tha amoa 
tow, and to most Catholic countries tom are p os to sa e d 
of upas degree of sail jurisdiction, to soon parts, . 
vieara-apostoiio take toe place of bishops, genetahy 
with more stitslm power* then toast of ordinary 
bishops, from bong mistily ia noo-Oatbelic eoonkri**. 
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Bones Oatholio Emanolpaticm Act 


where the ordinary laws of the Church cannot ho folly 
observed, or at a greet distance Area the papal •##. 
The bishop usually ha* the appointment of the paro¬ 
chial clergy within his dieMae. Besides the parochial 
clergy, or those who supply their place, there is a 
large body of the secular clergy engaged in education, 
attending oh writ able institutions, instructing the poor, 
to. Besides these, there are the regular clergy or 
monastic orders, a very numerous cues. The clergy 
are under a vow of celibacy, not formally made, but 
implied in their ordination as suti-deaeons. The 
clerical orders areof two classes,—the sacred and minor; 
the former constating of sub>deacons, deacons, anu 
priests; the latter of doorkeepers, exorcists, readers, 
and soolythf. The principal courts of the Church aro 
diocesan synods, computed of the parochial and other 
clergy of a diocese under n bishop; the provincial 
evnoas, consisting of the bishops of a province under 
tha ft 




political tyranny aa Bom religious rancour and fcuati; 
cism. The Bmaacipatton Aot Hialf was ate eSboted 
by a change lh the political rather than in UuMilgiMt 
view* of the ruling party. Penal law* jpgMod by 
which a Roman Catholic pri< 


which a Roman Catbauo priest oonld bo trtSwportedu 
ha celebrated matrimony between two^parsons, know¬ 
ing that both or either srae of the Proteal ant religion. 
No Catholic could sit in the House of Peer* or in to 
House of Common*. No Oatholio oould vote for a 
member of parliament. No Catholic could hold a cor¬ 
porate office. In James l.'s reign, Catholie* wet# pro. 
minted from practising physio, or of oxereistttg the 
trsde of apothecary. In William Ill.'s reign, they 
were prohibited from keeping My horse of 'a value 

__ _ __ exceeding £5. Under George I., they were prohibited 

diocesan synods, oompused of the parochial and other j from keeping schools, or proouring the education of 
clergy of a diocese under n bishop; the provincial children at home. Perhaps, however, the molt demo- 
ads, consisting of the bishops of a province under | raining enactment of alt was thatwhieb justified * ton. 


all the bishops of the Church, who may gttcud either parent to surrender his estate under an allowance, 
in person or l»y deputy, under tin* presidency of the Tim subject of Catholic EuiftDoiputioji begun to _bo 
pope or lkta legate*. One of the principal doctrine* of token up wtrroly by the press ubout JUtti; 
llio Itoman Catholic Church id own infallibility; Catholic MRocintinn was formed to prepare petition* to 
hence the obligation of receiving implicitly if s doctrine* parlumienl. Darnel O’Coubell rapidly became a tad- 
independently of one’s own private judgment; and j tug power, and tlio subject was feit to hoof so much 
hence, too, the authority of tradition* havi»i|», ms they 1 importance, that Sir hrauoia Burdstt introduced * 


Scriptures as explained and interpreted hr the Church bill was, however, rejected by the Lords. U UonnoU • 
in her traditions, m is of councils, deeretuis, Sc. They return fur Clare, imtwithsiauiling the oatlia which 
beliorc in srtcu mrramculs iuvtiluted by Christ, anil!precluded him from taking his seat in Ihe house, was 
necessary for salvation, though not every one for e»»h| |followed by other events in rapid auoaession, till the 
namely, baptism, eoflUrtnatum, the eueharist, penanre fitli nf March, 182(1, when Mr. Robert Peel brought 

RinnnitliiBtiith lllll. Tlill iittW it 


really, truly, ami substantially changed into the liody ginally signified any composition in the Romance lan- 
and Wood nf our Lord, which cliaugo is called " trail, gouge, or diuleots which superseded the Latin after the 
substantiation." They regard the mass as a true, pro. tall ol the Western empire; but a*, in the oourse of 
per, and propitiatory sacrifice to God for the jiving time, the Trouihrt* of France composed a number Of 
and tbe dead. They believe in purgatorT, and that the poems containing fletitious narratives of love and war, 
aouia therein are lienelilted l>v the prayer* of the Isitli- ami their Jays became popular all over France and the 
ful: that tho mint* with Christ are to be honoured neighbouring couutrics, the name of romanee was ap* 
and invoked, and that they offer up prayers to God plied lo ail composition*, whether m verse or prate, m 
for us ; that image* of Christ, the Virgin, and other any language,which treated of marvellous or unoom> 
saint*, arc to be hail in the churches, and due liononr mini incidem*, ami tlie name has been retained to this 
and veneration given to them, and that the relies of day in several European languages; the Italian* and 
saints are to be had in veneration; that the power of French, tor instance, railing a in iel un roviaiito, uu 
indulff^noen ffM left by Christ in bid (Church, and that toMnn; blit the French call an' liMoricRl Im1c4 ntt$ 
the use of them ia very aalutarr to Christian people, romunrr, in the fenimino gender. Tlie distinction b#* 
The holy Catholic and Apostolic Church of Rome they twocn a romance and a novel may he briefly described 
acknowledge to be tho mother and mi*tress of all as follows. A romance is a fictitious narrative, tn proto 
churches, and that out of her no one enu be saved, or lersc, the interest of which turns upon marvellous 
Roman Catholicism has atilt a vast number of adhe- or uncommon incidents; whilst tho novel ia a fletitious 
rents in all part* of tho world, estimated to amount to narrator, the cvetfts of which are accommodated to 
about 165,000,IKK). In Europe, Italy, Spain, Portugal, tho ordinary train of human affairs and the modem 
France, Belgium, Austria, Poland, Hungary, Bavaria, state of society. The earliest rowese** known to exist 
and tbe Rhenish provinces of Prussia, are Roman are eliort narratives or ballads, winch were probably 
Catholic. In America, all the countries which onoe sung on solemn or festive occasions, recording toe 
formed part of tbe Spanish dominions; tho empire of deeds and praise* of tome famed champion ol the trine 
Brasil; the West-Indie islands belonging to Spain or anil country, or perhaps the history of someremark. 
France; Lower Canada; many tribes of Indians in able victory or signal defeat, calculated to interest the 
North and South America, are, for the mo*t part, audience by tlie associations whujb the «ong aWAhea*. 
Soman Catholie; many of whom are also to be found The song on the battle of Bruntiaubnrgh, preserved m 
in the United States. In Asia, there is bardJy any the Saxuu Chronicle, is a genuine and curious example 
nation professing Christianity which does not contain of this aboriginal style of poetry. It must boobeervfA 
large communities of Catholic*. In Africa, the islands that at as early a period ae tbe 8th century, a distip#. 
of Mauritius and Bourbon are Catholic, aa are tbe tion existed between what may be called the tsospesjM 
Portuguese settlements on the coasts, as well aa tbe and the tpMtual romanee*; tbe first destined to the 
Atores, Madeira, the Cape Verd and the Canary celebration of worldly glory, the second to recording 
Islands. It may perhaps be correct to say that tbe the deaths of martyr* ana the miracle# of saint*, 
numerical power of tbe BomM ehnreh is nt present a* Most nations possess, in their aarly apeciss of bteratne#, 
great as ever it was before the Reformation; but never specimens of both kinds of roraano*; bnt the propae* 
aJnoc that period has it possessed the same influence tion of eaeb, as might naturally be exp**‘.*a : , <S rn^tt 
over the minds of men, over the ruler* of nation*, that according as the genius of aaoh nation 
it had before. The spell waa then broken.— H<f. devotion or military enterprise. To 

Ueander, and Gieeder't Ckurtk UutarUi: speoimeos of poetry which >7iauasoru,„„_ 
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un ure ijtu va ajiuii btMV ( uj wiinw Ml 1 abundant in that which raiatso to battle and w 
agsanet Roman Cetholiea In this realm were I adventure. Still, however Afferent the-spirit* 

Up to that period the taw* affecting Roman Imaneo nw#* be from tbe temporal in MOpetMsfiten- 
iw e r* very severe, and ro#e quite as much from I dency, tea nature of the two aomjMtfteMM w «flt 
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Romanesque Architecture { 


other*!** greatly differ. The structure of Term end 
style of composition was the seme, and the induction, 
even when the most serious subject wss undertaken, 
exactly rejoin bed that with which minstrels introduced 
their idle tales, and often contained allusions to them. 
The vast subject of romantic literature, in its general 
nnd more extended sense, may be divided into tbe fol¬ 
lowing branches:—1. Romantic ballads and traditional 
songs, which appear to be the oldest form, and which 
hare existed amongst most nations in their primitive 
state.—2. The narrative romances of chivalry concern¬ 
ing the deeds of Arthur and Ahe peers of the round 
table.—3. The romances concerning the supposed wars 
of Charlemagne against the Saracens.—4. The Spanish 
and Portuguese romances concerning the fabulous 
exploits of Amndia nud Pulmerm.—6. Tbc classic ro¬ 
mances concerning Jason, Hercules, nnd Alexander; 
those heroes having been transformed into knights of 
chivalry.—8. Tho epic romances of the Italians in the 
16th and 10th conturiea.—7. Tho spiritual or religious 
romances concerning the miracles of saints and the 
death of martyrs; such as the " Contes divots ” of the 
French, the' 1 Golden Legend," Ac.—8. Tbe pastoral 
romance, which Cervantes ridiculed, and whieb after¬ 
wards gave rise in the 17tli century to tbe interminable 
and dull romances of Mnilumo dp Bendery nnd other*, 
in whieh perfection of beauty and pure spiritual love 
are the chief ingredients.—1). The comic romances, 
which were written chiefly ns parodies of the heroic 
and chivalrous romances -, such were those of Knbeluis, 
Mondnxa, tbrarron, Ac.—10. Tho political romances, 
eueh as “ TiWmaquc,” 11 Lethos,” Ao. (.?*<• Nona.) 

BokaXenqob ARClrlTHCTCBS, ro-wiln-sst', a term 
applied to several style* of architecture by various 
writers. The most useful'and consistent application 
appears to include alt ttfo various kinds of building 
which originated from the Roman and which appeared 
aftortho decline of art in that country, hut with tin* 
distinction, that they still retain the semicircular arch, 
tinder this general title will therefore lie included 
tbe debased lions*, tlio Byzantine, I.omiuiidic, 
SiXOir, Nonius, and the several varieties of the snmo 
class. For further information, see tho articles re¬ 
ferring to tbe above afylos of architecture. 

Bomah Laxucaoe and Litkkatubb. (St* Lath* 
XliWOtMOK AVI) LlTKUiTCBB.) 

Rowan Scnooi or Painting. (S*e Faixtino.) 

Romans, EeiSTi.a to tub, i* one of tbc bonks of the 
New Testament, written by the apostle Paul, and ad¬ 
dressed to the Chriatiun church at Home. It is the 
fifth in order of time, though placed first among the 
epistles, either from the predominance of Rome, or 
because it is the longest and most comprehensive of 
the apostle’s epistles. It is generally agreed to have 
been written about a.b. 69, niter be had passed through 
> lengthened period of experience. That it is the 
genuine and authentic production of the apoetle has 
rarely been called in question, and is supported by 
the strongest evidence. It was written from Corinth, 
and sent to Rome liy one Phwbe, a servant or deaconess 
of the church at Oenchrea. The occasion of it was, 
donbtlen, the disputes that began to prevail among 
tbe Christian* at Rome. The church there was com¬ 
posed of both converted Jew* and Gentiles, and tbe 
former, attaohed to the Mosaic institutions, were 
deeiroue of imposing noon tbeir Gentile fellow-wor¬ 
shippers many of the Mossio rites nnd ceremonies, 
especially that of ciramnnision. The Gentiles, on the 
other hand, despised the prejudices of the Jews; and 
Renee the divisions and contentions among them which 
called forth the admonitions and cantione contained 
in this epistle. Hit object dearly it to restrain the 
presumption of both parties, by snowing that neither 
could pretend to merit, or had reason to glory or 
-boast of their calling, which proceeded from the mere 
grace and mercy of God. He lays down the grand 
position that,tho gospel Is the power of God unto sal¬ 
vation to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and 
alto to the Gentile. He opens his argument by a dear 
statement of the obligation* whieh mankind are under 
to God their Creator, as manifested in the works 'of 
creation, end of the deplorable condition of tbeceutile 
world, who had apoststixad from him (oh. i.). He then 
proceeds to avisos that thongh the Jews were blessed 
With a written revelation of the Hiriae will, they had 
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treated it in ranch the same way that tha Gentiles had 
done the law of nature (eh. ii.) j hence be infers the 
universal sinfulness of both Jew and Gentile, and tho 
consequent impossibility of any of the fallen race of 
Adam Ming instilled by their own obedience fob. iii.). 
Ho then proceeds to exhibit the revealed way of de¬ 
liverance, through the redemption effected by tbe 8oa 
of God, and the doctrine of justification by faith in 
his blood, which be proves and illustrates very fully 
(eh. ir., v.). He next shows that this way of justifi¬ 
cation by faith in the blood of Christ is intimately con¬ 
nected with sanctification and evangelical obedience 
(ch. vi.); expatiates on the inefficiency of the law, com¬ 
pared with the gospel, to aid the believer in his ex¬ 
perience and conflicts (ch. vii.); and from a review of 
the exulted privileges of Christians, and the routives 
and aids to holiness thence derived, he leads our re- 
flections back to the source of nil these spiritual bless¬ 
ing*, which he traces to the eternal gratuitous elec¬ 
tion nnd sovereign love of God (ch. viii., ix.). Having 
stated, proved, and answered objections to his doc¬ 
trine, und discussed several questions respecting the 
calling of tbe Gentiles and the rejection of tbe Jews 
(eh. x.), he foretells the ultimate conversion of both 
to Chrintiunitv the millennium, and closes bis great 
argument with wful adoration of God's magnificent 
designs, and i '.rsotical improvement oi the whole 
di-course by v t rions exhortations, instructions, and 
prerept* (ch. xi.). In chapters xii.—xv. the apostlo 
particularly gives the rules of Christian morality, 
and advice concerning mutual harmony, mutual for- 
licurutice, and reciprocal condescension" to infirmities, 
for fear of scandalizing or offending one another by 
indiscreet liberties. Ho describes false teachers, and 
exhorts believers to uvoid them. The lu«t chapter 
(xvi.) contains salutations and commendations ad¬ 
dressed to purtieuiar persons. The last chapter ap¬ 
pears to have been added, at later and (Utterout times, 
to the epistle, probably while waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity of sending it off; blit there is no reason for sup¬ 
posing, as some do, that it is by another hand. In 
order fully to understand this epistle, it is neeossary 
to read at least the first eleven chapters at once, un¬ 
interruptedly, keeping in view at the same time the 
diameters and circumstances of the two parties ad¬ 
dressed. 11 It is a writing," ssys Hr. Macknight," whieh 
for sublimity and truth of sentiment, for brevity end 
strength of expression, for regularity iu its structure, 
but above all, tor the unspeakable importance of the 
discoveries which it contains, stands unrivalled by any 
mere humau composition; and as far exceeds tbe 
most celebrated writings of the Greeks and Homans, 
os the shining of the snn exceeds the twinkling of 
the stats." Numerous commentaries have been 
j written on this book, and mnra particularly would we 
rotor to those of Moses Stuart, Tholuck, Knight, 
Perdue, end Brown. 

Rondo, or Bohdiav, ron~dct (Fr.), a mnsioal com¬ 
position, either vocal or instrumental, consisting of 
three strains, the first of which closes in the original 
key, while the others ere so constructed with respect 
to" modulation, as to reconduot the car' easily and 
naturally to the first strain. 

Root, roof (Sax. Are/), in Arch., the cover or top of 
a building, generally consisting of two sloping sides, 
though occasionally of other fignre*. Roofs were 
made quite fiat by the Egyptians, Babylonians, Per¬ 
sians, and other eastern nations. The first people who 
seem to have mod* roofs eloping each way from the 
middle to the edge* were the Greeks. The declina¬ 
tion, however, was very gentle. In northern climates, 
subject to heavy falls of rein or enow, the ridge must 
be very considerably elevated. In most of the old 
buildings in Britain, the equilateral triangle appears 
to have been looked npon as tbe standard, both in 
public and private buildings, and so continued till 
Gothic architecture fell into disuse. High-pitched 
roofs have some advantagesj they discharge rain 
with greater facility, the mow continue* for a shorter 
time on their •urine*, and they are lees liable jo be 
stripped in heavy winds. Low-pitched roofs require 
large slates and great care in construction; they hare, 
however, the advantage of being: much cheaper, since 
they require shorter umbers, end ranch Ices scantling. 
When executed wall, tha roof is on* of the principal 
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ties to • bo tiding, as it bind* the exterior to the distinguished by special term* in descriptive botany 
interior wall*, and to tbe partition*. When the central exit of • plant goes deep into the 

Book, rook (Sax. kroe), (Cor mi* frugil*g*t).- J Shh ground without dividing, a top-root i 
well-known gregarious and familiar bird, which ie to root of the common (took illuatratet —, 
tbe inhabitanta of well-cultivated oountriaa tbe meat If, instead of descending in a direct line, 
intereating of tbe whole family of the Cbreidor, is spread tukee a crooked course, it ia aaid to be contorted, or 
orer the greater part of Europe, bat it nowhere more twitted, as in the butort; if it enda abrtfptly, as though 
abundant than in Great Britain and Ireland. Wooded bitten off. it ii termed a truncated or pnrweeta root, 
and cultivated districts are ita favourite hsuota. Thera as exemplified in the dovil's-bit scabious. The eesfau 
. are few in the more northern parts of Scotland, none root may be described sa a tap-root, rather broad 
in Orkney and Shetland, and the; do not appear to be at tbe baae, end tapering towards the apex; tbe roota 
numerous either in Denmark, the southern districts of tho horseradish, parsnip, and carrot, are fluniliar 
of Sweden, in Russia, or Northern Asia. In Italy it ia examples. The /asj/Sria or tpindh-tkaped root it 
common ami permanent, and abounds in Franco; another variety of the tap-root. It swells out a tittle 
but it appears to be migratory over a part of the eon- below the base, and tapers upwards ami downwards i 
tineut of Europe. The rook is about tweutv inches it is seen in tbo common radish. The lupi/brm or 
long, and forty in the stretch of the wings. It it dis- turrtip-ekaped root bos a globular form, being muds 
tiuguished from the raven and the crons by baring a swollen at the base ; tbe common turnip is its type, 
bill ol an entirely different character from theirs,. When tbo descending axis is very short, and stone* 
it being nearly straight, and hating much lets of the; divides iuto sleuder brsnc-bea orruotlota, njlbrout rook 
predatory character. Its bill is bluish-black, with a ] is produced, aa in many of the greases. Whan the 
rluu of the elun at the base bare of feathers in tbe ' branches are short and ilrshy, as in the dahlia, the root 
ll-grown birds, and coicred with a scaly scurl of a j >» said to be faecieulaied, and wben some of tbo dfvt- 
whitish colour; bat in the young birds this portion is; stuns are so swollen aa to become egg-shaped, at tat 
entered with feathers, which arc projected a little wuy j many orchid*, aud especially in tbe jalap-plant, the 
over llie base ol ihe lull. The whole of flic plumage root is luberculated. To routs which expand only at 
is black, hut glossed with reflections of purple, violet, certain points, the terms modulate, auuulaled. and neat- 
aud blue, winch are very rich ami beautiful when the lace-thaped, hare been applied. A few other forma 
bird is m good condition. The legs and claws arc have received separate names, but they are unim. 
also generally of a black colour. Specimens, arc some, portaiit. 

times, but rarely, met with wlucb are white, piebald, Kora MxwurxCTUBK, rope (Ssx, rap), tbe prone** 
or yellowish. Every Miring the rook* resort to lire-’d , of twisting together several strand* or atringa of hemp, 
on the same trees, preferring the loftier branel.'-s, aud . so as to form a flexible and tenacious cord or hand, 
building sometimes ten or twelve nests, which : .one j The term ropo is usually applied to all oordago above 
abovo another on the same tree, whil-t a gee..' many I one inch in circumferenec, made of hemp spun into 
trees, thus furnished, occur in the same forest, I varus or threads of a certain length. In rope-making 
or rather m the same district, and form v. hut i* ! by hand, tho first part of the process is that of spinning 
culled a rookery. As soon as rooks have linmhrd ] tfio threads or yarns, which is effected in a similar 
their nest, and before they lay, the males begin i manner to that employed in ordinary spinning. Round 
to feed the females, and continue to do so through I hi* waist the spinner carries u bundle of dressed bemp, 
the whole season of incubation. Tho (ticlc-buill. nest < tho two extremities of the bundle being In front. After 
contains four or the pale greenish eggs, blotched with ! drawing out a number of the fibres with his huud, ho 
dark greenish-brown. Both tho male and fat mile are twists them with his fingers, and then attaches tho 
very assiduous in feeding their young, and the skin twisted portion to a whirl, which is driven by a wheel, 
under the tongue may, at this sessou, he often sc.-n set m motion by an assistant. Tbe spinner then Walk* 
dilated into a kind of pouch by the collected food, backwards down the rope-walk, the twisted part of tho 
Grain and insects especially form* the food of the rook, hemp serving to draw oul more fibres from tbo bundle 
and it repays tbe farmer for the seed by the assiduity round big waist. Tbo principal Cave of the spinner ia 
with winch it clears his laud of wireworms and the to see that the fibres are equally supplied, and that 
larva> of the cockchafer. they always enter the strand by their ends, and not by 

Root, root (Dan. rotd), in Bot., the descending axis, the middle. On reaching the termination of tho rapt¬ 
or that portion of the axis of the plant which passes at i walk, another spinner takes the yarn off the whirl and 
Its first development in an opposite direclion 10 the transfer* it to another person, wbo puts it on a reeL 
stem or ascending avis. The extension of this organ is while ha himself attaches bi* own hemp to the whin, 
effected by tbe addition of new matter, not at its base, When tho reel to which tbe first spinners yarn is fixed 
or paint of junction with the stem, but at that portion is turned, ho holds the yarn firmly at one end, and pro. 
which adjoins the apex. Roots are usually subterranean; seeds slowly up the walk, winding the yarn regularly 
but some merely float in water, and others hang loosely and compactly on tbo reel. Be then waits UU the 
in the air. They hare no leaves, and generally no buds, second spinner's yarn is rrmoved from tbe whirl, whan 
and they appear to divide and subdivide irregularly, the two ends are joined, in order tbat one may follow 
unlike stems, which always ramify in a symmetrical the other in the reel. The next process ia that of 
manner. There are two classes of roots,—the primary warping or stretching the yarns to one length, which (a 
or true, and the secondary or adventitioue. The pn- generally about 200 fathoms, and also in putting a 
mary root is produced by the direct elongation of the slight turn or twist in them. The ysrn is next tarred | 
radicle. Tbe part where the stem and primary root and the last process consists in laying tha cordage. £o 
unite is termed the eollum, or neck ; the portion of the order to effect this, two or more yarn* are attached ah 
latter organ adjoining this is called tho bate, and the one end to a hook. Tbe book ia then turned ia a cam- 
opposite extremity the apex. The secondary root does trary direction from the twists of the individual yarn, 
sot proceed from any definite point, and its develop- tfau* forming n ttrand. Beside* a central on*, time 
men! may be said to depend upon favourable external strands, and sometimes four, are then stretched ah 
cireuinstance*. Tbe branches from a primary root, length, sad attached at one end to three separate 
and the roots produced from the different modifications hooks, and at tha other end to a single boom By 
of the stem—ea the rbUome, tbe sucker, and the turning the Single hook in a contrary direction to row 
runner—are all of the secondary class. (See Advkkti- other three, the strands are made to combine together, ■ 
not'S aud Akxial Hoots.) According to the duration the progress of the twist* of tbe strand* being eoregu- 
of their .existence, all roots have been divided into letea that tbs three strands individually receive at th* 
missal, biennial, and perennial. Annual roots are pro- opposite enda exactly a* much twist a* is taken Out of 
ducad by those plants which spring from seed, flower, them daring the process of condfinaBoa, by lllllf. 
and die in the epaee of one yew; aa the oat and tb* twisting the contrary way. There #ro two classesof 
balypm. Biennial roots we these of plant* which live large rope*, which we ailed rsepaotivaly cable-laid ; 
two years; as the carrot and the turnip. Perennial and Rafter-laid. The former consist* of nine strands, 
roots are these of plants which live for many years: in or rstber of three strands, each of which is com p osed of 
some such plants, a* the dahlia and orchis, the roots throe smaller strands, containing an equal number of 
at* tb* only perennial portions, the (terns dying every primitive yam* or thread*. A oawser-laid rops eon* 
yaw. .Tb* wot assume* various forma, which are situ al throe (treads, each aoapoaad of • author «f 
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primitive variw, according to the site of the rope. It 
i» generally calculated that SO fathom* of yarn are 
equivalent in length to IB fathom* of rope cable-laid, 
mul «u 30 fathom* h*wsnr-laid. Hope* ere often formed 
iiy plaitIn^inatead of twisting, where great pliability i* 
required; a* for (ath-line* or cloch-lme*, or generally 
where rope* time to pass over small pulley*. For 
joining purpose*, flat topee are frequently used. They 
are generally formed of two or more email ropes, 
placed side by side, and united by sewing, lapping, or 
intertwining with thread or smaller ropes. The Itev. 
E. Cartwright, In 17112, flr»t invented a rope-making 
machine, which h« culled a tWtlur, This piece of 
mechanism did not write much attention till IHftt, 
when it was portly incorporated in some rope-mating 
machinery invented hy Captain Joseph Huddart. Tina 
machinery was introduced into the royal dockyard at 
Chatham, Mid It was found that three of the machines 
were able to provide sufficient cordage for the British 
navy. For a full description of Huddart'* rope-making 
Machinery, the reader is referrrd to a paper bv Mr. 
John Micro In the fifth volume of “ Papers on Subject* 
eoimeeled with the Duties of the Corps of the 1 loyal 
Engineers," Alo. Iiondon, Iflli. Since the <!»»'> of 
ifuddart'* Invention, many patents have lieen taken 
out for lope-innVing machines. The roannliicliire of 
*cir#-riM>e» litis of lain year*become a most important 
one. ltopca <<f this description are not only used m 
most of the extensive coal-mines of thin country, but 
for winding generally, for the standing rigging of ships, 
and for numerous ordinary purposes. One of the most 
important use* of wire rope has been in the ooustnu.- 
tion of eicclne cables. 

Ho**, ro'-n'i (Ur. rkmion, a rose), in Rot., the Rose, 
a gen. ot the n«t. ord. Rtmiortr. The species and 
vari-'tiea are well known for the iicaulv and friigrnnce 
of their flowers. They are shrubs ranging from one 
foot to six or eight feet in height. The flowers in the 
wild specie* are usually silicic, hut hi the militated 
Varieties *emi-douhl« or double. The colours arc red. 
white, purple, and rarely yellow. In nunilierless shinies 
and mixture*. Botanist* arc not agreed as to the 
number of original specie* of rout; formerly all the 
European roves were supposed to have a common 
origin, hut they are now generally regarded ns the de. 
acendantsof u inn prints distinct species. H. yoVici, n 
nStive of the south of Europe, is the species fi oni w hich 
thn greater number of garden varieties liave been 
developed, particularly tlioae with dark red and purple 
petals. R. thimiscemt, the damask rose, a native of 
the f.evant, is another prolific species, having gireti 
the florist some lovely blush, White, and red roses. The 
so-called monthly roses, the eavlieat to flower, are 
varieties of this species. The British species R. tpivn- 
titrima, or Scotch rose, is the source or numerous 
eltofce double rove*, blush, red, marbled, white, and 
yellow. X. einHfaliti, the huitdred-lenved Vrorenee, 
or cabbage rose, a native of tho south of Europe, is 
known under from from fifty to sixty varieties, of 
which tho beautiful moss-rose is au especial favourite. 
J®. indie*, the Chinese rose. It. trmptrflortat, the ever, 
blowing rose, and other specie* from China, have also 
vielded beautiful, varieties under the hand of the 
florist. In the culture of rose*, qnuek use is nuw mails 
of the Dutch invention of forming standards, by bud¬ 
ding on hardy woody stocks of the dogmas, R. cow inn, 
or the tree-rose, JL Hilo**. Tho standards sre budded 
at different distance* from the ground, according to 
taste and th* purpose* in view, and form, after a few 
years, handsome round heads, which flower freely and 
preserve the variety a longer time than in plant* rained 
from cuttings or layer*. They are particularly valu¬ 
able for shrubberies and lawn*, where the culture of 
the root required by dwarf rose* could not be given, 
and, if emitted, would occasion the degeneracy of the 
variety. New varieties of the rose are obtained front 
*t*d} but the usual mods of propagation b by layer*. 
AU will grow by rutting*, and some, tut R. temper- 
«w>»»»,-lMMy i but tki* mode is seldom resorted to. 
Fur prMcrving delicate varieties, the best plan i* 
decidedly that of budding on hardier aorta. Most 
specie* .of the roso in Hie wild state grow >u aandy 
and rather poet «Q, except such’as are confined to 
wood*, where the soUis comparatively rid and moist: 

1* W «U cultivated tOM*, and. aacnuOy, th* douUa- 
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flowered Unda, rsqmro a rich loamy soil, inclining to 
day rather than saad. The specie* fi. rttbigiwoia, ot 
sweetbrier, so remarkable for it* sweet-scented foliage, 
ie a native of Britain. The dogroae or brier, fi. 
ranina, ie the commonest British species, being found 
iu hedges and thickets' in most parts of England. Ire¬ 
land, and Scotland. The fruit* commonly called kfpt 
are employed in medioine for their refrigerant and 
patrineent properties. The dried petals of the unex¬ 
pended flowers of R. galUea constitute the red-rose 
uai'er of the shops; they arc used medicinally as mild 
astringents and tonic*. Itoir-Kotrr is prepared by 
dislillmg the fresh petals of It. eentifolia, with water 
to which a little spirit of wine baa been added. Th* 
mode of obtaining the fragrant volatile oil of rose* is 
described in an early part of this work, (fit# Attab 
or Rusks.) 

Rosack*, ro-sai’-tt-e, in Bnt., the Rose fam., a nat, 
ord. til IMcotgledonet, sub-elusa Calyriflora, having the 
following essential characters :— frees, shrubs, or 
herbs, with alternate leaves and regular flowers. 
Calyx 1—5-lobed; when fi, the odd lobe posterior. 
1‘ctala 5 or none. Stamms perigynous, distinct; an¬ 
ther* 2-celled. Carpels 1 nr more, usually distinct, 
or sometimes united, gsneriill v superior, or occasionally 
more nr less info ,r. Seeds 1 or few, cxalbuntinons; 
cmhrvn struigh' (, rofc**or Beutley divides the order 
tutu live sub-ox. 1 --!-* as follow* :— 

Sub-ord. 1, Cnrytobalaiieie —Trees or shrnb*, with 
sirmdc leaves and free stipules. Carpel solitary, oo- 
lienng more or less on one side with the calyx; ovale*2, 
erert; st vie bandar. Fruit a drupe. Seed erect. Ex¬ 
ample : (’hnntifhnlumtt. 

Snh-ord. 2, AmviiJ’ilr <e or Druparnr. —Tree* or 
shrubs, with simple leaves and free stipule*. Calyx 
deciduous. Carpel solitary, not adhering to the calyx s 
stvie terminal. Fruit a' drupe. Sued suspended. 
Evnnnili-S : Amvi/.t-ilui. Prunes, Bern*u*. 

Su'i-ord. ft, Rote*.— Shrtilis or herb", with simple or 
cmi i m mud leaves, and adherent stipules. Carpels 1 
or more, superior, not united to the tnbe of the 
e-ilvx, distinct or sometime* morn or loss coherent: 
si ties lateral or nearly terminal. Fruit either an 
etu-rio, or consisting of several follicle*. Seed usually 
"impended, or rarely BbCe.udiug. Example*: Rota, 
Rub'it, 1'k-ngaria. 

Sub-ord. t, SaHi/uborbnr .—Herbs nr uudersbrub*. 
Flower* often unisexual. Fetal* frequently absent. 
Carpel solitary; style terminal or lateral. Fruit an 
aeliicuiiim inclosed in the tube of the calyx, which i* 
often indurated. Seed solitary, suspended or ascend¬ 
ing. Example: AlehemiUa. 

Suh-ord. 5, Pome*.—Tree* or «hrub», with silupto 
or enmponad leave* and tree stipules. Carpel* l to 6, 
adhering more or less to each other and to tho sidM 
of the calyx, and thus becoming inferior; style* ter¬ 
minal. Fruit a pome, 1—S-celled, or rarely spuriously 
in.celled. Seeds ascending. Examples: Vgdottia, I'y- 
rat, Crateegut. 

By soma botanists the above sab-orders are con¬ 
sidered to bo distinct nat. orders. The order Xottuum 
comprises about 00 genera and 1.000 species, of which 
about one half belong to tho sub-ora. Ro**m. The 
ChrgmbalaHfte are principally native* of the tropical 
district* of America and Africa. The AngfMtm and 
Fonew are eontlued to the cold and temperate region* 
ot th* northern hemisphere. Tim Rotmm and Sattgnit- 
orbtir are chiefly native* of mild and temporal* cli¬ 
mate*, though * few flourish within the tropic*. The 
plants of the order are remarkable for their astringent 
properties, and for their aucottienl edible frail* 

(peaches, plums, cherries, raspberries, straw berries, 
apples, pearo, Ac.). The seeds, flowers, leaves, and young 
shoots of many of the Amggdalem end Fmsm, when 
moistened with water, yield hydrocyanic arid j htnee 
the part* of snob plants are sometimes poisonous. AB 
other Swaw* an entirely devoid of poisonous pro¬ 
perties. 

Rosximm, eeM-Aa’-edeew, an alkaloid derived Cm* 
aniline by the action of certain ordinary agent* Upon 
that body. Roaaolllne h the base of the magnificent 
crimson dye known aa “magenta,''and }» generally 
manufactured commend ally by acting cm erode aniline 
with dry emeuhra* arid. The sell need in dyeing f* 
the gBrtrt*; -rrhi-Tlh it iht must tr-l-iklt yf tfcTm tiP. Tlm 
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alkaloid itself is colourless, bat the slightest touch of 
the weakest said is sufficient to produce the brilliant 
crimson now no well known. The salts of rcnaoiline 
aro uli remarkable for the facility and beauty with 
which they crystallise the acetate, especially forming 
magnificent crystals, which exhibit, by refleeted light, 
the splendid green and gold metallic lustre seen on the 
wings of the rose-beetle. The crowns of this beautiful 
salt exhibited at the International Exhibition will he 
fresh in the reader's recollection. All the salts, when 
crystallised, exhibit a similar appearance. Hosaniline 
hu been chemically examined with great care by 
llr. Hofmann, who stales its formula to be O.olI^N,. 

liostttr, ro'-zSt-rt {hot. man-im, a rnsebedi, among 
Roman Catholics is a string of beads employed by 
them to count their prayers. It consists of fifteen 
large and one hundred and flftr small beads, inter¬ 
mixed, the large ones being tor the Paternosters, the 
small one* for the Are-lilsria*. It is said bv some to 
bare been instituted by St. Dominic, bat others give it 
a higher antiquity. 

Hoax. (See Host, Homer «.) 

Hosb-actliis. (See Coax a it.) 

Ro-e-Hketi.* (fVtonirt a common cnleo- 

plerous insect, about three-quarters of an inch in 
length, and of a bright green, ami sometimes copper- 
like colour, with two while irregulnr luaeiie towards 
the latter part of the elytra, and extending from tbe 
aide inwards. It feeds upon rotten timber when in its 
jars* stats, and is frequently round m nuts’ »wh, 
ivlicrn it serins to teed on the pieces of wood of which 
they ore composed. As a perfect insect, it is seen 
very commonly in the south id England living about 
in tbe sunshine in the months of >luy and June, fre¬ 
quently sclUiug on rosins, the leaves ot which it greedily 
devours. 

Hosemmit. (See HossuBtxtrs ) 

Rose opJnuicno. (See Akahimtica.) 

Hoses, Waits op tuu. a term applied to the civil 
wars which occurred in England between the reigns f>r 
Henry VI. and Henry VII. The iwooonicndmglselions 
were the houses of York and i,anensteri the ensign of 
iheformerirn.su whim rose, .mil that of the bitter a 
red one; nreimixfuocea which j.uve the mime to (he 
wars which from 1 Irk) to 1 lb'! deluged the kingdom 
with blood. 

Rosetta Proxy, ro-eel’-ld fan railed from Rosetta, 
n village ol Egypt. where it was disco* ere t), is the 
name of a celebrated atone found bv the French in 
Egypt in l"|e.i. On the capitulation of Alexandria, it 
came into tho bands of the Untish, and wss brought to 
England in Iteri; being now in the Untish Museum. 
It is of Mack basalt, and the surface is ahnat three feet 
in length bv about two and a half in breadth; but it is 
much mutilated. It contains three (or rather parts of 
t hree) diitinct inscriptions,—in hieroglyphic characters, 
in enchorial, or the characters of the country, and in 
Greek; and is celebrated for the light which it has 
thrown on the ancient hieroglyphics, by affording a 
compsnson with the Greek. Unfortunately, however, 
the Greek only gives the substance of the inscriptions, 
and the hieroglyphical portion is much mutilated. It 
bean to hare 'bees erected by l’tolemy Hpiphones 
(w.c. 103), and narrates hi* deeds, bis piety, liberality, 
victories, At. (See Hiiboglti-iiics.) 

Rosewood. (Bee Tsmotoaet.) 

Bosieauciaira, m'-se.ih'it.'sAe-diw, the name of a sect 
of plillosophirs, calked hermeticnl philosophers, who 
were menibdn of a secret society, which arose, or at 
least first befcme conspicuous, in Germany in tbe 
beginning of fee 14th century. The existence of this 
society first bnsame known to tho public in tho 17th 
century, by metns of several publications which have 
been attnbutedto John Valentins Andrese, a German 
scholar, born it 1580, who was a matt of a mystical 
tarn of mind, and had conceived the idea of effecting a 
general reform if mankind. He wrote many works, 
chiefly on mystic subjects. One of them, entitled 
paem FratemitetU dee lbbUeken Orieme dee Rate*. 
Armases, describvsbciw a certain Christian Bosenkreua, 
a German nob)* (f tbe 14th century, after travelling 
long in the'Bast, returned to Germany, and then 
established .a fraternity or secret society of a few 
adepts, under certaa regulation*, living together in a,j 
buiidioi-which h» adsed under the name of Ba&ctl 
"lift 


Rotifer* 


Spiritna, where he died at the age of 10Q yeast, fbs 
place of his burial was kept a profound secret by tte 
adepts, snd the society renewed itself by the admission 
of successive new members, in edrnc* and obscurity, 
according to tbe last injunction of it* founder. Tfi# 
Bosicrucians appear to have pretended to know SB 
sciences, and chiefly medicine, of which they profesaad 
themselves the restorers. They also asserted that they 
were masters of important secrets, and amongst others, 
that of the philosopher's stone, all which they affirmsa 
that they had icoeived by tradition from the ancient 
Egyptians, Chaldeans, the Magi, and Gymnosnphists, 
They have lieen distinguished by several iinraes, aocom- 
m'mated to the brauchett of tlieir doctrines. As they 
pretended, for instance, to protract the period of 
Immun liis by means of certain nostrums, and even to 
restore youth, they were called hwmorftde a; as timjf 
pretended to know all things, (her were culled tUeetU 
w*i/iand because they have made un appearance for 
some time, they have been called the Inritihlt /iretkere. 
Their society is frequently signed by the letters E.R.G., 
which by some are trnn-iuled Frafret Jterie even 
(Ill-others of Concocted Dew), because it WM pre- 
tciidcd that the matter of the philosopher's atone Is 
dew i-om-octed nr exalted. Others have asserted that 
l he imuie is derived from the arms of the reformer 
I.uther, whicli were a cross placed upon a rose. Soma 
writers on the subject maintain that the HosioruoitUM 
are but a branch or affiliation of the Freemasons, 
i HostuniNt’B, ro.--»iu-ri'*n«* (Lai. rot, dew; mart* 
nux, bordering ori the sea),, in Hot., tho Rosemary, • 
gen. of the nnt. oril. l.ahintm. S. ofietealie, the com¬ 
mon rosemary, is a well-known herb, formerly mudh 
used in domcsiie medicine m a remedy for the heads 
sehe. It was supposed to have tho power of strength* 
piling the memory; hence tbe allusion of the posit—* 

"There's rmemriry, that’s for remembrance.'' Tho 
flowery t*qm contain a volatile oil* which imparts to 
them -tifi.ularit and carminative properties. These ere, 
however, seldom used medicinally at the present time* 
but are largely employed m perfumery. The flavour 
of Xarhotmc h.uicy m saul to be duo to the bees feed* 
ing on the flower' of this plant. Tbe dried leaves are 
occa-ioiiaily us-d by country folk as a substitute for 
China tea. Ji’/uwi'irtnti* is so called because, growing¬ 
'll! the shore, it is said to appear oar )y in the morning 
like dew. 

Kor. DhY. (See Diit Rot ) 

Rotation or Chocs, ru-tui'-ehn* (Lat. rotoilo), tho 
order in which ddlerent crops are made to succeed 
each other. Nome i rons exhaust, the soils on which 
they grow inorli less than others, as is the case with 
many of whir arc termed i/reen crops, when Compared 
with the « rhite. or c irn loud; it thorefore becomes 
highly advantageous to alternate them. It ia also well 
known to farmers that certain kinds of green crop# 
are well suited, by the shade of their leave# and the 
sort of culture they reqnire while growing, for keeping 
the ground clear from weeds, and in n mellow and 
suitable slate for more valuable crop* of grain. The 
importance of a scientific mtation of crops did no# 
attract tho attention of formers till the middle of last 
century. In agriculture, thn rotation of crops Is now 
looked upon u« a matter of vast importance, and great 
improvements have bean made in it within th# last 
century. Tbe ordinary course tinder which the light ! 
lands of England arc commonly cultivated is cither on 
what is called the four-course or shift system, or ft##* 
count# or shift. The/oar-sAi/V system generally con¬ 
sist* of fallow, manured j 1. turnips, fed off; t. oat# 
or barley s 3. grass-seed; 4. Wheat. In the ftte* rflfjt'f 
system, which in many situations Is Urn more advan¬ 
tageous method, the course is commonly follow yl, 
turnips; 3. oats or barley; 3. clover | 4, ptrw; 8. 
wheat. On days and other soil# tbe ocraructairy 
exceedingly. 

Rotatooia, raM W-re-* (Let. rota, a wheal), a Com. 4 
of the leftaerie, which has the tnomh stnrrptap dc d fryr 
a corona of rihratile hair*, which r e p r es en t a kind OX r 
wheel. (Bee Bortnaa.) ™ 

» flermu, re-H/'-e-rdi (iM.rots, a sMi/lik#' 
hear), wheel-animalcules, a date of a&ttnpUi plaflashr 
Ebrenbsvg among the rrpftnmrfu. imdnr till mini ffffin 
fori#. They have acquired these aatnc* oa aceonat of 
th# apparent rotalhm of th# wheel-hks argue wMeh 





Bottlers 


surround their mouths, and which are covered by 
cilia. They are extremely minute, but some of the 
larger forms can be seen with the naked eye. Their 
exiatenoe^jioweter, was first discovered by Leeuwen¬ 
hoek. He "first gave a description of their strncture 
end habits In the “ Philosophical Transactions " for 
1702. The Roftfera are very widely diffused on the 
eurfaoe of the earth. They inhabit both ealt and fresh 
water*, and ere found in the cold, temperate, and 
tropical parte of the earth. Although capable of 
•wunmlog freely, they are generally Found near or 


circulating or respiratory organs, though in most of 
the species minute vessels can be seen which termi¬ 
nate m blind aacs or caeca. 

Bomm, rot-le'-rd (after Hr. Bottler, a Danish 
missionary), in But., a gen. of the nat. ord. Eupkor- 
hiaetm. The fruit of B. tinctoria is covered by a red 
powder, which haa long been employed aa a dye for 
silk i it produces, with suitable mordants, a beautiful 
orange or flame-colour. It is found iu the Indian 
basaara under the name of kamala, and is known at 
Aden by the names extras or wurru». Kamala is alio 
used medicinally in India us an authelmintic, and os a 
remedy for outuneoua diseases. 

Kouot, riixkt (Fr., red).—Jewellers’ range is made by 
oalcining protosulphate of iron until nothing is left but 
the anhydrous eesquioxide, which is afterwards sub¬ 
mitted to fine levigation. It is extensively used for 
polishing glass aud lor cleaning polished metal-work. 
The cosmetic known as rouge is made by mixing 
carmine with oalcined salt in various proportions. In 
eome instance* it is replaced by spreading the colour¬ 
ing matter of coohineal or eafliowrrs on thick paper, 
and is applied to the bps und cheeks with a piece 
of moistened cotton wool. Common theatrical rouge 
la made from Brasil-wood, lake, or bole armenian. 

Boukdbbaiw, rornd'-heiii, a name given to the 
Puritans in Knglaud during the time of the oivil wars, 
beoanse they wore their hair cut close; but it was 
afterwards applied to the whole republican party. The 
Cavaliers, or royal party, wore their hair in long 
ringlets. 

RoinvB-RoBisr (Fr. ronj mban), a written petition, 
memorial, or remonstrance, signed by names in a ring 
or oirole, so a* not to show who signed it first. The 
phrase is also sometimes used to signify an act by which 
a certain number of persons bind themselves to pursue 
a certain line of conduct. 

Bonus Table.— According to tradition, there 
reigned in Britain, towards the end of the 5 th cen¬ 
tury, a Christian king, the British Uthor-Pendragon, 
who had for a counsellor a powerful, wise, and be¬ 
nevolent enchanter, named Merlin, who advised him 
to assemble all his knights distinguished for piety, 
courage, and fidelity towards him, at feasts about a i 
round table, which should be sufficiently largo to' 
reooive fifty knight*, but at which at first only forty- 
sine should be seated, room being left for one yet 
unborn. This was Arthur, or Artur, son of the king 
bv Igerna, whom tbs king by the magic power of 
Merlin was permitted to enjoy under the form of her 


cation of the prince ehould be intrusted to bun; and 
be accordingly instructed him in everything becoming 
• brave, virtuous, aud accomplished knight. Arthur 
in due time occupied the empty seat at the round 
table, and under him it became the resort of all valiant, 

8 ions, and noble knights: admission to it becoming 
is reward of the graatretfoirtue* aud feats of arms. 
According to another account, Arthnr himself estab¬ 
lished the round table at Tork. In the year 13M, 
Edward III., anxious to attract around him the most 
noble knights from all parts of Europe, proclaimed, ae 
well in Scotland, France, Germany, Hainault, Spain, 
and other foreign ooontriee, aa in England, that he 
to revive the round table of Xing Arthur, 
free conduct and courteous reception to all 
who might be diepoaed to attend the splendid jousts to 
be bud upon that occasion at Windsor Castle. Thie 
solemn festival, which Ed 
awUy. excited the jealous 
of France, who not only 

attend it, but proclaimed __ 

*• WM by bimSelf ia Pari.T 
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interference, the festival of Edward lest some part of 
its oolebrity and splendour; and this induced the Eng 
lisb monarch to establish the memorable order of the 
Garter. 

Kowuco, ro>*ing (Sax. rowan, rsowan, to row), may 
be defined as tbe propulsion of a boat through the water 
by means of soulls or oars, the water being tbefulcrum. 
the rowlock the weight to be moved, and tbe bend 
giving the power. Bowing, as befits a nation whose 
ancestors were water-bred, ia one of the most popular 
of English sports. Annually, a couple of orews, one 
from each of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
contend for tbe palm of superiority on the Thames. 
These crews are formed of the most skilful oarAnen the 
universities can produce. Every year there is bolden 
at Putney the Royal Thames National Regatta, and 
at Henley tbe Boyal Regatta, at both of which prise* 
amounting to several hundred pounds are contended 
for by watermen and amateurs. The gentlemen resid¬ 
ing in the metropolis and upon the banks of tbe Thames 
enrol themselves, in great numbers, in clnbs established 
for practising rawing as an art. The scholars at West¬ 
minster and Eton Bro taught to handle an oar, and the 
“Wingfield Bculh,” carrying with it the amateur 
championship (he Thames, is held to be a prise 
worth contendiii/ for by some of the best aad most 
spirited gentlemen athletes of tbe day. The champion¬ 
ship of the Thames, now held by Robert Chambers, a 
Newcastle oarsman, is an honour eagerly sought after 
by tbe best watermen intho United Kingdom. Wher¬ 
ever throughout Kuglund thero is water accommoda¬ 
tion, there, os a rule, is rowing practised as an English 
sport. 

BoxorsGii Cr.tru, rolct'-hurg, a club wbioh took ita 
name from that of a celebrated bibliomauist, John 
3rd duke of Roxburgh. Ho possessed a library of 9,353 
works, particularly rich in old romances of chivalry and 
osriy English poetry, which was sold by public auction 
in London in 1812. The prices paid for sopie worka 
were enormous. A copy of tbe first edition ot Boccac¬ 
cio (Venice, 1171, folio) was bought by the marquis of 
Hlaudford (duke of Marlborough) forJ!2,3di>; and a 
copy of the (irst edition of Shakespeare (1623, folio) for 
100 guineas. The Roxburgh Club, formed iu onuune- 
moratiou of this triumph of bibliomania, celebrated 
ilB anniversary on the 17th of June, the day ou which 
the Boocaocio had been sold. One of tbe members was 
required every year to be at the expense of the unpres- 
siou of some rare book, of which only copies enough 
for tbe club wore struck off. 

RoxnokGEiACEJB, roku bur-jit-a t'.ic-s, in Bat., the 


class Lieigaatnm. Twining shrubs, with tuberous 
roots; broad, leathery, net-veined leaves; and large 
showy flowers. The order includes but one genus, 
Xoxburgkia, of which there are four epeoies, all native* 
of the hotter parts of the East Indies. 


engraving, sculpture, modelling, and aroutseture. 
The first president of the Royal Academy was Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. It was originally established in 
Somerset House, but waa afterwards removed to Tra¬ 
falgar Square. The apartments, wbioh comprise tbe 
whole of the out wing of the Rational Salary, were 
put into the possession of the Royal Academy in 1836, 
aud they are still occupied by tbe Academ/, although 
formal notice hu been several times giieu by the 
government of tbeir intention" to resmnf possession 
of them, in older to appropriate them U the nee of 
the Rational Gallery. The Royal Aosdenff consists of 
forty academicians,—pointers, sculptors Hid archi¬ 
tects, Thera are also twenty associate, forming a 
second order of members, from whom done ere sup¬ 
plied the vacancies among tbe academicifns. In order 
to make the election or an acadsmioaa valid, the 
approbation and signature of the quest ia necessary. 
Beside* these two classes, there sr! six associate 
engraven, and a treasurer, a librarian a keeper, qpd 
a secretary, all of whom are aeademiqbas. Than are 
four professors, who reed laotores or painting, sculp¬ 
ture, architecture, and perspective land a professor 
of anatomy. Thar* are. three sohods,—* lebocd for 
study from easts foam celebrated (mtique works, a 
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school for study from living modal*, and a painting 
school. There ace also several honorary member* of 
the Royal Academy, including a professor of aaeient 
history, a professor of nooient literature, a chaplain, 
an antiquary, and a secretary for foreign correspon¬ 
dence. The other academies of Europe which have 
been established for the advancement of the fine arts 
are altogether supported at the expense of their re¬ 
spective governments; as, for example, the Academy 
. of fans, founded about n century Before the Royal 
Academy. The latter institution is essentially dif¬ 
ferent Irom nil others, as it originated in the muni¬ 
ficence of the rciguing monarch, and since the first few 
years of its existence lies been entirely supported by 
the proceeds of an annual exhibition The national 
Gallery, in which tbe Royal Academy id situated, 
first originated in tbe collection formed by Air. Anger- 
stein, end purchased by order of George IV., as the 
foundation of a national collection. Amongst other 
pictures, it cotainns the " Vision of a Knight," by 
BaiTaelle ; "tbe liaising of Lazarus," by Sebastian 
delPiombo; “ tlio Woman taken ill Adultery,” by 
Rembrandt; and several beautiful specimens of Cuyp, 
Vandyek, Amiibal Carracci, Claude, Poussin, Rubens, 
Titian, Domonichino, Correggio, and others. Addi¬ 
tions are made to the paintings from rime to time. 

Royal Assent. (See Askskt, Horst..) 

KotaIi Houskholit.—T he principal officers and At¬ 
tendants of the royal household of the sovereign of 
Great Britain are as followsA private eecretary. 
—The keeper of the privy puree, whoso oilier is, com¬ 
paratively speaking, newly created, no such thing as a 
privy purse having been known before the reign of 
George III. The privy purse is entirely limited to the 
personal expenses, chanties, Ac., of the sovereign.— 
The lord etevard of the houerholil, whose office is one 
of great trust, dignity, and antiquity, and whose autho¬ 
rity extends over ail the other officers and servanla 
except thoao of the chapel, chamber, and stable; he is 
also judge of all crimes committed within the court 
or the verge. — Tile Ireaturrr of the household is the 
officer next in rank to the lord steward in that depart¬ 
ment, end has power, with certain other officers, in the 
lord steward’s absence, to judge offenders within the 
verge of the palaue.—The comptroller of the hnuevhnld is 
next to the treasurer, and checks and examines all the 
accounts of the Hoard of Green Cloth for the expense* 
of I he household.—The matter of the houtrhold is npxt 
to tbe comptroller; bis office is to survey the account!) 
of the house, and he has a special charge and oversight 
over the household with regard to their behaviour and 
tbe manner in which they perform their duties —The 
knight marthal, or marehal of the household, is a deputy 
to the lord steward, and his duties may be said to be 
to superintend the police of the palace.— 1 The lord chum, 
berlain of the houtehold was formerly intrusted with 
the responsible duty of indorsing upon all petitions pre¬ 
sented to the sovereign his majesty’s answers ; but 
his duties *»* now confined to tbe superintendence and 
control of all the offioers and servants of the household 
above stain, and of the wardrobe and state band; lie 
has also the licensing of dramatic entertainments, be¬ 
sides other duties.—The viee-chambertain is his depaty. 
—The lordedn-waiting are what their name implies; 
they attend in rotation, form part of the ordinary court 
of the sovereign, and are present on all state occasions: 
their appointments are political.—The groome-in-rait- 
ing attend in like manner.—The gentlemen uehere of the 
pricy ekamber are in constant attendance, and conduct 
the sovereign in tbe absence of the higher officers.— 
The gentlemen of the privy chamber hold now merely 
honorary appointments, no services of late years having 
been required of them.—It may here be remarked, that 
the office of groom if tie Hole during the present fe¬ 
male reign 1* in abeyance; hie authority was exclusive 
in ell matters relating to the bedchamber, and is row 
possessed by the mistress of the robe*. (See Rosea, 
Hist ax sa o*.)—The geomen gf lit guard and the gen. 
tlemen^t-armi are the ancient guards of the household. 
Tbmformer corps consists of a Captain, lieutenant, 
ensign, four exons, and one hundred yeomen; the 
latter, whose duties consist of attendance at drawing, 
rooms, levpey, and stnte ceremonials, consists of a 
captain, lieutenant, standard-bearer, and fatty gen¬ 
tlemen, the latter obtaining their appointments by 


Rubia 


purchase.—The matter gf tbe horte is considered the 
third great officer of the household, and, ns his titto 
implies, has the government of the royal stables, 
hones, Ac.—The clerk marehal and chief eguerry has 
authority next to the master of the horse in tbe same 
matters —The muster of the buckhoundi is another an¬ 
cient office connected with this part or the household, 
but his duties are now restricted to the management 
of the royal hunt. The last-named three offices are po¬ 
litical.—There remain to be mentioned four equerries 
and four pages of honour, who are tbe persona) attend- 
ants upon the queen, «qd form port of the slate of hei 
court. 

Hoy At. Institution (London), a corporation 
founded in 1800 by Count Ilnmford. It wag destined - 
primarily for the promotion of original discovery, and 
secondly for the diffusion of a taste for science 
amongst the educated cIukbcs. The plan of the insti¬ 
tution was conceived with the sagacity which charac¬ 
terized Kumford ; and iis success lias been grantor 
than could Imvo been nnlioijiuled. Hir Humphry Davy 
was there first brought into notice; ana he ana 
Mr. Faraday have given to the institution a celebrity 
which has continued without intermission for more 
than half a century. The Royal Institution it situ¬ 
ated in Albemarle Street.. It has a very lair library, 
and the current periodical literature or the day, fur 
the use of the members. 

Royal M armagh Act, an act passed in the year 
1772, m consequence of the nfarrisge ot the duke of 
Gloucester, the king's brother, with the widow ol' the 
Earl \\ iddegriivo, and of the duke of Cumberland with 
the widow ot Colonel llorton, and daughter of Lord 
Irnham. Hy this statute none of the descendants of 
George If., unless of foreign liirlh, can marry under 
tho age of twetity-ilve, except with the Ling'wconsent; 
at and alter lliut age, the consent of parliament ia 
necessary to render the marriage valid. The marriago 
of the duke of Nussex with Lady Augusta Murray, 
which took place in 17M, was declared illegal, and lac 
claims of tlioir Min, Sir Augustus d'JSste, pronounced 
invalid, in 1SK, by tho House of Lords. 

IIoyal Fooiity or Lonmin, a society incorpo¬ 
rated by diaries II. in 1022-1), under the title of “The 
President, Council, and Fellows of the Koval flnuiety 
of Loudon for promoting Natural Knowledge,” From 
the time of the charter being granted, tbe business ot 
tlm society assumed much impoftui co, and in IfiM 
Mr. Hooke was elected curator, with a salary of 4280 
a year. The first, number of the “ Philosophical Trans¬ 
actions," as the work which I he society published was 
called, appeared in March, lfiflS. Originally the coun¬ 
cil met at Gresham House, and continued to prosper 
till about 1B73, wharf it fell off in numbers. At that 
time, in order to encourage tbe society, lectures illus¬ 
trated by experiments wern given. In pursuance of 
this plan, the first lecture was delivered hy Sir William 
Petty, in Hi74. At present every oandnluCo for admis¬ 
sion into the society must be recommended by a cer¬ 
tificate in writing signed'by six or more fellows, of 
whom three at least must certify that tho recommend¬ 
ation is from personal knowledge; and tbe name, 
qualifications, Ac, of tho candidate must be entered 
in a book kept for th<* purpose. 

RnBM.it, rub'-bl, a local term, use by quarrymen and 
miners for loose angular gravel, or a slightly compacted 
brecciated sandstone. 

Hcbbfacients, ru-befai'-the-untn (Lat, rubefacio, 1 
make red), in Med., is a name given to certain sub¬ 
stances which, when applied to or rubbed upon the 
skin, cause redness. 

Rubxola. (See MxarHS.) 

Rubia, ru'-be-ti lLat. ruber, red), in Bet., a gen; of 
tbe nat. ord. GaUacea. Tbe species It. tinetomm 1* 
extensively cultivated in Frsneo, Hollaed, and the * 
Levant for the sake of its root, which constitutes the ; 
important dye-stulf madder. Tbe entire roots a**-- 
imported from the Levant, and called Turkey root*Jr' 
the French madden are found in commerce in a stater 
of very fine powder, packed In large casks. In the firing ■ 
state, madder-root contain* only a yellow colouring 1 
principle, but no Jos* than five distinct w Miring mat¬ 
ters, called respectively madder purple, , rad, orange, 
yellow, and brown . The first two, which have received 
the ehemjcal names pmyvrkt and <Uitarin,mbg £*X 
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tlin most important. Besides being used a* a dye-stuff, 
madder has Jong been employed in medieiiie as a tooio 
and diuretic, and has been regarded oa a valuable 
oramensgogue. The root* of ft. ourdjfotio or munjtrta, 
a native 01 India, are employed for dyeing in Bengal, 
end are ooeasioivdly imported into tbie couutry under 
the name ot‘ munjtti. The roots of ft, lULboun are 
'similarly employed in Cbili. 

Kvbbio, ru'-brik (Let. ntbtr, red), is applied in a 
general sense to any writing or printing in red ink, a 
practice more frequently adopted formerly timn now, 
for the sake of distinction. Jp this way, titles and 
matters deserving special notice were net down; nnd 
hence, in certain ancient law-books, the titles of the 
chapters were called rubrics. More parrioulurly is 
the word applied in the present day to the rules and 
directions laid down in the Book of Common Prayer, 
for regulating all matters connected with the per- 
* formanoo of divine service. In most editions ol' the 
Prayer-Book the rubrics arc now printed in Italics. 

Koby, ru'-bt (Fr. mbit ).—This term is applied popu¬ 
larly to two distinct minerals,—the pyrape and the 
spinelle ruby, both of which are much valued ns gems. 
The pyrope is a silioate of magnesia arid aluuiinii, with 
varying admixtures of irou, chromium, manganese, 
nnd lime, it occurs chiefly nt Znblitx, in Saxmiy; at 
Mittelgebirgo, in Bohemia; nnd at Elm, in Fili-slurr. 
The tuinel/t ruin/ and its varieties, thn orange-red 
rubieHle, and the violet or brown aluamlint, are 
nhiuiinates of magnesia, with different pmporliona of 
irou and chromium. Tliev mostly uecnr in Ceylon, at 
.Ars, amt m other parts of tho Jiasf Indies. 

ItVBtrs, ru'-but (Lst. ruber, red), in Hot., the 
Bramble, a gen. of the net. nrd. Jtntnrra. Several 
species yield edible fruits, 
ft. Ideal* is the raspberry 
plant, a nulue of these 
isles, greatly improved by 
cultivation. iinspbernes 
are cither Ted or amber- 
coloured, and hase an agree, 
able suh-acid foalo: they 
are much used for preserves 
and tiirta, cither alone or 
mixed with currants. R. 
fruticutu* produces the 
blackberries which children 
seek with such eagerness 
in hedges and (hiekets; ft. 
patina yields the dewberry; 
ft. CAnmamorut, the cloud¬ 
berry. Ail these fruits are 
examples of the eteerin 
(which see). The root <*f 
ft. villotut is much om- 
BAsrcYRitr. ployed as an astringent in 

some parts of the American oontiuont. 

Ben. (See Bur*.) 

Ktri,s, rut* (Sax. ragol), in Law, it an order of one 
of the three superior courts of common law. Buies 
are either general or particular; the former relating 
to matter* of practice, and laid down by the court for 
the general guidance of the euitore; the latter are 
•ueb at arc oonllned to a particular ossa. Of these 
last, some are “of coarse, others “ on the motion" 
or application of the party interested. 

Iter.* or Equations. (St« Equations.) 

Bum, rwm, a spirit distilled from the sngnr-cane, 
that is, from osne-iuice, or the scumming* of the juice 
from the boiling-house, or from the treacle or mo¬ 
lasses, or from dander, the lees of former distilla¬ 
tion*. The following is the process employed in 
Jamaioat—Equal parts of swimmings, dander, .and 
water haviag been misted together, fermentation soon 
begins) and in - twentj-foar hoars the liquor it flt for 
the first charge of molasses, which is added in the 
proportion ef urns gallons for every hundred gallons 
of the honor, Another charge is added in a day or 
two, or afterwards. The host in fomentation should 
»ot exceed 60° or fit*. The fomentation fall# in six 
S' the liquor grows fine and fit for 

distillation. In about twohoaw after lighting the fire, 
begi wte rue (in • still of 1,800 mUons), 
■*“«« i* i*InfiamuufofoTThe 
firsi spiii* iscelted tewwiwm, and it it ratified in a 
MM 
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smsilrr still to the Jamaica proof, which it that in 
which olive-oil will sink. The proportion of molasses 
made in erysteUising-e owt. of sugar varies from fifty 
to ninety gallons, and depends both upon the climate 
and the season, being lowest in the leeward Islands, 
which have a dry climate, and highest in Domerara 
and Trinidad. Nearly one gallon of proof rum may 
be made from one galloa of molasses. 

It u mix, ru'-mtkg, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Fnlgijouaeia, including the different kinds of sorrel and 
duck. Several species possets acid properties, owing 
i to the presence of oxslio acid, especially ft. Jcttota, 
.'the common sorrel, ft. Acetoiella, ft. uufahu, and 
| ft. Vatitntia. They have been employed ss potherbs 
and fur salads. In France the first species is largely 
cultivated, a sauce made from it being a regular 
uitilition to many dishes. It is sometimes used medi¬ 
cinally for its refrigerant, diuretic, and antiscorbutic 
properties. The root of ft. Ifyilrolafuthuui, the great 
water-dock, is astringent and antmeorbutia; that of 
, ft. atpmn* is purgative, and was formerly used as a 
I substitute for rhubarb, under tho name of monk's 
‘ rhubarb. 

JluujtVAWTS, r- ’-nw*mints (Lst. mminanUa), the 
name given by C icrto Ins eighth order of mammi- 
Jrret, indicating be singular faculty possessed by 
tho animals bckn ;ing to it of masticating a second 
■ imo their food, which they return into the month 
lifter a previous deglutition,—a power which ie the 
result of tho structure of their stomachs, of which 
t hey always have four. The animals belonging to this 
order have nearly all the air of being constructed on the 
same model, the camels alone presenting some small 
exceptions to tho common character. Tho first of these 
characters, according to Onvicr, is the possession of 
incisor teeth in the lower jaw only, these being nearly 
always eight in nuinher, amt replaced above by a cal¬ 
lous rim. Between the incisors and the molars is a 
wide space, where are found, in one or two genera 
only, one or twu canines, l'bo molars, nearly alsraya 
six m number, on each side of the upper and lower 
jaws, have their crown marked with two double cres¬ 
cents, the convexity of which is turned inwards in the 
upper and outwards in tho lower tedtli. The four feet 
are terminated by two toes and two hoofs, which 
oppose to each other a flattened surface, so that they 
have the appearance of a single hoof which has been 
split. Tho first stomach is much the largest in the 
adult animal, but not. so in the recently-born calf or 
lamb. It is divided outwards into two bag-like ap¬ 
pendages at its extremity, and it is slightly separated 
into four parts on 1 he inside. The internal cons of the 
stomach is beset with innumerable flattened papillm. 
It is very capacious, and fitted to receive a large 
quantity of grass or other matter on which the 
animal feeds; but no gastric fluid, or any other solvent 
fluid,, enters it; and thus it it simply a receptacle. 
From this stomach the herbage, rudely broken up by 
the first mastication, is transferred to the second 
stomach, or “ king-hood," which is of a very peculiar 
construction. It is very muscular in its walls, and 
the interior of it consists of cells, which arc larger or 
smaller, according to tho siae of the animal and tho 
nature of the food upon which it habitually subsists. 
The walls of these cells have the faculty or standing 
orrot, at the same time that there ts a vermiform or 
twisting motion of the entire organ. By meaue.of these 
cells and this motion tho food is oomgressad into 
small bolls, which ore one by quo returned to tho 
mouth for Temastiostkra. During this operation, tho 
animal remain* in a state of repose, until ell tho 
herbage swallowed has undergone the action of the 
molar teeth a second time. The aliment thus remxsti- 
cated is passed into the third stomach, or “manyfold;" 
so eaUed because it consists of parallel Iambus, bear¬ 
ing some resemblance to tbe leave* of a-book, which . 
lie lengthwise and vary in breadth, in regular alter¬ 
nate order, amounting to some forty in the sheep sad 
about a hundred in the oow. This ie the stomach 
in which the drink of the animal mingle# with its-food. 
From the manyfold, the food end drink combined, sad 
reduced to n pnls, upon whiehtbe reel digBstire pro- 
cess e*u bwesarcieedv ere conveyed to the fourth, or 
truly digestive stomteh of the animal, whfoh ie' tow 
oalyoasttot sostitse gsstrio jnssfo f *- 
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known by the name of “the rod." It Is nort in »i*e 
to the first stomach or paunch, of an elongated pyri- 
form (hue, and with an internal villous ooat, similar 
to that or the human stomach, with large longitudinal 
wrinkles. Cuvier makes rnminanta consist of two 
divisions j first, thots without horns, and second, thoss 
with horns. The it rat division embraces the oamels, 
the llamas, and the ehevrotains. Secondly, ail the rest 
of the ruminants, of the male sex at least, have two 
.horns or prominences, more or less long, projecting 
Cram the frontal hones. 

Buatf Parliament, rump, in English Hist., is the 
name given to the remnant of the Long parliament. 
After the Long parliament had declared in favour of tho 


blockaded the house, 6th December, 1619, and seising 
in the passage fort;-one members of the Presbyterian 
party, sent them to a low room, known as “hell." 
Above 160 members were exolnded, and none were 
allowed to enter but tbs most furious and determined 
of the Independents, in all not exceeding sixty. This 
proceeding was known by the name of “ Pride’s Purge," 
and the remaining members were called the “Hump." 
It voted the transactions of thohouse a few days before 
to bo entirety illegal, and the late treaty with the kiug 
dishonourable and dangerous. It then decreed that 
the king should be tried for treason against the 
people j mid on tho Peers refusing their concurrence, 
the Commons passed the ordinance lor the trial (6th 
January, 101'if. They voted that the concurrence of 
lUo ll'iuso of Lords was unnecessary, as the people 
were the origin of all just power, and that tho house 
iiself was “ useless and dangerous." It passed acts 
abolishing the office of king and the peerage, tic., and 
at length Cromwell entered the honso with a strong 
guard, and terminated its existence by expelling the 
members, 20th April, 1HS3. After ftichard Cromwell 
abdicated the government, a council of officers seized 
the supremo authority, and again called together the 
Hump parliament, May lh'.VJ. Tho vigour which it soon 
began to display, more particularly in cashiering sumo 
of the officers, gave offenrn to its constituents, and 
they accordingly dissolved it on the 13th October in the 
same year. A military government was then estab¬ 
lished; but such proceeding Mug unpopular, the Rump 
was again assembled on the 26 th of December. It 
once more assumed absolute authority; but after a 
time General Monk declared against it, and resolved to 
restore the excluded members, thus throwing the 
members of the Rump into a miuonty. The restored 
members thus proceeded to repeal many of the orders 
that had been already passed, and then dissolved par¬ 
liament, giving orders for the immediate assembling of 
u new one. 

Rmnss, rttnee (Gothic), ate the letters of the anoient 
Goths, Danes, and other northern nations. The word 
runt is said by some authorities to be derived irom a 
word in the ancient Gothic language, signifying to cut, 
whilst others assert that it is derived from either ryn, 
a furrow, or ran, a gutter or channel: and others, again, 
derive it from ran*a*,to whisper. The time when this 
alphabet began to be used is only matter of conjecture; 
and while some have advanced the opinion that Runic 
characters were used by the Germanic nations long 
before the Christian era, others suppose that they were 
the invention of a much later age. The alphabet con¬ 
sisted of only sixteen letters, and the fact that some of 
them bear a great similarity to ths Greek and Roman 
characters, supports the opinion entertained by some 
phfidogiats, that this alphabet was originally intro¬ 
duced among the inhabitants of ths coasts of the 
Baltic by Phaeniciaq merchants, and that, with sums 
modifications, it waa kept a secret by their priests, and 
applied- to various magic purposes. Tbs Bunin charac¬ 
ters are found cat on stones, wbioh were either sepul¬ 
chral monuments or landmarks, and which are fre¬ 
quently mat with in all countries inhabited by nations 
of ths Teutonic race daring tho fourth and fifth 
centuries of our era. All Bnnio characters era divided 
into three greet close**X. the Berthsm or Beandi. 
narian i 8, the Germaa, in tho limited senoa of the 
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tries, and were written there as late aa the middle of 
the lfith century. Bnnio characters consist almost 
entirely of straight lines in the shape of little etioka, 
either single or put together; and us such sticks were 
in early times used ny the Germans for- the purpose 
of ascertaining future events, it is at least very pro¬ 
bable that the alpbahet was derived from that practice. 

Herat, ru-pce 1 (Persian), a gold and aailver ooin 
which ia current in several porta of Asia and in the 
islands of the Eastern archipelago. Its value -not only 
varies with the coarse of exchange, bnt is altered in 
different localities. In salculaiion, howover, the silver 
rupee current in the East Indies may pa token as re¬ 
presenting 2s. Sterling, the tiecii rupee of nocount as 
2s. (id., and the gold rupee os 39s, (kt. A too oonsists 
of 100,000 rupees. 

BrrTCBii. {See Hfunia.) 

Rural Economt, rn'.rnt (Lat. runtlii, pertaining 
to the country}, a general term applied to the manage¬ 
ment of landed property, either by the proprietor or 
hie agent. Tho term includes whatever conduces to the 
improvement of land ior purposes of agriculture or 
grazing, either by the arrangement of the erops, or by 
tertilizing tho soil by manure, or by the management of 
the produce. Rural economy also comprehends the 
keeping of agricultural nnimals and their breeding; 
the general management of domestic fowls, geese, 
ducks, pigeons, Sm ; ulso the management of the 
garden. (Srr Oauuknino.) One of tint most inter¬ 
esting and important divisions of rural economy is 
bcc-keepiug. When properly conducted, the culture 
of bees becomes a source at eonsiderabla pecuniary 
profit. It only requires a moderate degree of atten¬ 
tion and rare ; (he expense is (riding, consisting of the 
first outlay in procuring a swarm, and providing suit¬ 
able accommodation in the shape of hives or boxes. 
The return is very considerable, and may be regarded 
ns clear gain. The old method of bee-keeping in Eng¬ 
land was that of annual destruction and renewal. 
Although this cruel practice is still followed in some 
parts of the country, it is decreasing. In other parts 
of Europe, tlm plan is, aud lias been, never to destroy 
the bees, but to take uwav a portion of their produce, 
and leave them the remainder for winter sustenance. 

Of late years many excellent inventions have been in¬ 
troduced, by means of which the honey can he removed 
irom tho hives without injuring tli# lions.—Ref. Mural . 
Economy far Cottnfle Earmert and Ocadentrt, in Tol, i, 
of the 'Economic Library. 

lfuscus, rut'-kns, in Hot., a gen. of the net. ord. 
JAhaccm. The species It. aruleatun, commonly called 
butchcr's-broom," has aperient and diuratio roots, 
which were formcriv pinch employed medicinally in 
visceral disenscs. The roasted seeds have beau used 
as a substitute for entree. 

Reanxs. (See Joncaoim'.) 

Rust, nut (Sax.}, a general t erm applied to the yellow¬ 
ish coat of peroxide winch forms on lit* surface of iron 
exposed to a moist atmosphere. To prevent the rust¬ 
ing of iron utensils, oil, print, varnish, plumbago.- 
grease, or any substance which will protect the meted, 
irom the moist air, may he employed. Under all ordi¬ 
nary circumstances, Iron decomposes water, abstracts - 
tba oxygen, and combines with it; thus forming rust. 

RrsTiCATFn or Rustic AVonir, nu'-lt-kaUtta I (Lot- 
nuUciu, pertaining to the country), in Arah., is whore 
the stones in tho face of a building, instead of befog 
smooth, are hatched or picked with the point of SO.' 
instrument. The most coarse or common kind of . 
rustic work is that where the edges are simply eat‘. 
about one-half or two-thirds of an inch round the 
margin, so as to be in tho plane of a wall, and the in tec- 
mediate part is broken with the hammer, so that thA 
protuberant parts may project generally about an Mali '. 
beyond the margin. The term Rustic hi golfer kite 1 . 
applied to a mode of building ia ittritatioeof-efosw* ‘ 
or coerce nature, rather than according 40 the rule* : 
of art. :■ 

Bora, vw'-tf, in Bed,, a gen, of thenab ord. Jtfifttf' * 
cem. B. araveabtn* it she common me, a native off"? 
Europe. It bee a very powerfoVdvaglreeabls^Mau- ' 
tier odour, which is me to the prscenes or a vMWfie 
oiL Its taste is bitter and naoccons. It te wMd iA 
medietas as so asUspasmod is, Mtbnbnintto, mn signs " 
gogas, stfowdset, and ranatontira. This * 
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noted to bo identical with tbe pejanon of the New 
Testament (tube xi. 43). The specie* H, Montana 
possesses very acrid properties. 

KotacKV, ru-tai'se-e, in Bot., tbe Bus fam., a net. 
nrd. of Dicotylednnes, sub.class Tkalamiflvrtt, distin¬ 
guished by the following essential oharacter* ;—Herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, with cxstipulato dotted lento* and 
perfect flowers. Calyx and corolla with a quaternary 
or quinary disiribution-of tlieir parte, tbe former with 
an imbricated (estivation, the latter twiated or valvute, 
and sometimes wanting; stamens equal in number, or 
twice or thrice as many as tbe petals, rarely fewer 
(by abortion), inserted on tbe outside of a hypogynous 
disk; ovary of from 3—6 oarpeis, separate or com¬ 
bined, either sessile or elevated upon a stalk; ovules 
sessile. Fruit capsular; embryo with a superior r»- 
dicip; albumen present or absent. The Rutucecr bave 
been divided into two sub-orders, as follows 

Sub-ord. 1, Rutea. —Beeds containing albumen; fruit 
with saroucarp and endocarp combined. Example: 
Unto. 

fitib-ord. 2, IHomerr .—Seeds exnlbuniinous; fruit 
having the sareoearp separate from tbb endocarp whe.n 
ripe. Example: llarosma. 

The plants of the first sub-order are chiefly found in 
the southern part of the temperate zone ; the genera 
Dinema And llarosma abound at the Capo of (lood 
Hope; other genera are found in Australia, and others 
in equinoctial Africa. The plants of the order are 
generally characterised by a powerful odour and a 
bitter taste. Several are employed medicinally. (See 
Gamma, IIabosMa, Bvta.) 

Hutu, Boob or, ruth, is the name of one of the 
, books of the Old Testament, according to the English 
arrangement, inserted between the book of Judges 
and the hooks of Samuel, as forming a sequel to I In¬ 
former and an introduction to the latter. Among the 
ancient Jews, it formed part of tbe book of Judges; 
hut the modern Jews separate it, and make it the 
Second of the live Megilloth. It takes its name from 
Buth, a Moabite**, who. having married a Jew ami 
lost her Imshsurt by dentil, proceeds with her mother- 
in-law to Bethlehem, where she leads a blameless life 
of poverty, ami becomes the wife of a relative named 
Boas, through wlmm site is nn ancestor of Pat id. It 
consists of four chapters, and may lie divided into 
three sections:—(1) An account of Naomi from her 
going iuto Moab with her husband, Fhmclefc, to iter 
return to the land of Israel with her daughter-in-law. 
Both (eh. i.) j (3) Boas’s interview with Huth, and 
their marriage (li.—it. 12) j (3) the birth of Obrd, the 
son of Bints by Until, (him whom David whs descended 
(iv. 13—18). The genealogy with which it enucludes is 
evidently incomplete, probably bei-au-e the leading 
members only aro mentioned. The date and author¬ 
ship of this book are alike unknown. It was evidently 
written some time after the events to which it refers, 
for the expression " w heu the judges ruled," evidently 
implies that in the writer’s time the kings had begun to 
reign. Tbe general opinion is that it was written by 
8smtiel. Tbe canonical authority of tbe book has 
never been questioned, Kuth, the Moaldtess, being 
mentioned lu the genealogy of Christ (Matt, i. #). The 
scope of the book is evidently to show how a heathen, 
belonging even to the hated Moabitish stock, was 
honoured to be the progenitor of the great king 
David because tbe placed her reliance on the God of 
Israel. 

Bva. (Sm Bleu.*.) 

Biots, ri'-of# (Hindoo), in tbe policy of Hindottan, 
the name by which the renters of land are distinguished. 
They hold their possesaions by a lease, which may be 
considered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 
surveys and valuations. Tbe standard for the regulation 
of the rates is lost, but it is known that it was never to 
exceed a fourth part of the gross produce of the soil. 
This arrengrment baa so long existed, and to well accords 
with the ideas of the oativea concerning tbe distinc¬ 
tion of cnatea and. tbe fuaeUont allotted to each, that 
It has been invariably maintained in all the provinces, 
subject either to Mahomedaus or Europeans j and to 
both k term as the bods on which their whole system 
of finance it founded. The precise mode in whieh, 
however, the ryots of Hindoatan hold their possessions 
If asufejeet on which very diffisreot opinions have been 


Sabbath 


formed by persons who bare resided long in tbe country 
and filled acme of the highest offices in its government. 
Some have imagined that grants of laud were made by 
the sovereign to the villages or small communities, tho 
inhabitants of which, under the direction of their own 
chiefs or headmen, tilled it in common, and divided 
the produce of it among them in certain proportions j 
whilst others maintain that tbe property of land has 
been transferred from the erowu to hereditary offieere 
of great eminence and power, denominated Zemindars, 
who collect the rent from the ryots and parcel out the 
land among them. 


s 

Q es, the nineteenth letter and fifteenth consonant of 
tho English alphabet. It is the chief sibilant, or 
hissing letter, being founded by forcing the breath 
through a narrow passage formed between the palate 
arid the tongue elevated near it, w hile lit the same time 
the lower jaw and teeth are brought towards the upper 
jaw. iletioo, fr< ni the tongue being essential to its 
pronunciation, 1 as sometimes beeu reckoned among 
the lingual*; ai ■ ■■* the teeth eo-operuto in producing 
the hissing son lit, it has sometimes been classed among 
the dentals. It is also one of the semivowels, as it 
can be pronounced without the assistance of a vowel. 
It has two sounds, a hard and a unit; as in Hit, these. 
It is generally doubled at the end of words, giving 
them a hard and sharp sound, ns /on, kiss. In soma 
words it iB silent, ns island, ciseunut. It frequently 
mli-rehauges with other letters, more particularly with 
A, th, t, x, nh, r, g, h, n, and r, and k* with g. Son also 
interchangeable with pi, sic with ki, and si with ds, S 
is often dropped; of which numerous examples are to 
lx- found in the French language, as A hue or Alne. It 
otten appeurs before an initial consonant, where it is 
doubtful whether the older form lie with or with out thn 
s, us me//, smelt; tumble, stumble. Among the Greeks, 
s, with a mark over it, stood for and, with a mark under 
it, fur 200,000. (See Annul;vtAtoms.) 

Babais-m, sai'-bai-ism (Heh. zaba, turd), is that reli¬ 
gion which worships tho heavenly bodies, especially the 
sun and moon. The connection of these with the con¬ 
stant changes in nBtnre, and their influence on the 
physical world, doubtless led to their being regarded 
m the character of denies. This religion prevailed in 
the Bast, particularly iu Arabia, belore the time of 
Mnhammea. 

Babratariaws, sUb-bd-tai'-re-line, a term-applied to 
such Chtistians as observe the seventh day of the 
week, as others do the first. They maintain that tho 
seventh day of the week is of divine institution, and 
that Christians bad no authority for changing it to the 
first. Some of tbe Baptists hold this new; but they 
are mare numerous in America than in this country. 

Sabbath, tab'.btVh (Heb., rest), is tbe name given 
in the Jewish economy to the seventh day of the week, 
being ordained as a day of rest, or lota) cessation from 
labour, and for the service of God, in memory of God's 
having rested on the seventh day, after tbe six days 
of creation. It also signifies, in the Bible, the eternal 
rest of God; also holy days in general. There la 
reason tq believe that, from the earliest period of tho 
rare, man was required to couseCrate at least one- 
seventh part of bis time to the special and exclusive 
service of his Maker. It ia the opinion of some “ that 
immediately after the Fall, whtfa Adam was restored to 
favour through a mediator, a stated form of poblic 
worship was instituted, whieh man was required to 
observe, in teetimonv, not only of hi* dependence on 
tbe Creator, but also of bis faith and hope in the pro¬ 
mise made to our first parents, and seen by them alar 
off.” It is not unnatural to suppose that when the sen¬ 
tence went forth that man was to earn his bread with 
the sweat of his brow, a period of rest should also have 
beeu instituted, which physiology teaches us to be 
required by nature, and reltgion to be no t no ta r y to the 
building up oftbe inner Mm. In tbe ten commandments 
given from Mount Sinai, that respecting tMs observance 
of the Bnbbeth hold* a place in what ia eonuponly called 
the first table. Its strictest observance wee enjoined 
ia the moat aotnaa manner, under tfcajtarentt penal- 
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noted to bo identical with tbe pejanon of the New 
Testament (tube xi. 43). The specie* H, Montana 
possesses very acrid properties. 

KotacKV, ru-tai'se-e, in Bot., tbe Bus fam., a net. 
nrd. of Dicotylednnes, sub.class Tkalamiflvrtt, distin¬ 
guished by the following essential oharacter* ;—Herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, with cxstipulato dotted lento* and 
perfect flowers. Calyx and corolla with a quaternary 
or quinary disiribution-of tlieir parte, tbe former with 
an imbricated (estivation, the latter twiated or valvute, 
and sometimes wanting; stamens equal in number, or 
twice or thrice as many as tbe petals, rarely fewer 
(by abortion), inserted on tbe outside of a hypogynous 
disk; ovary of from 3—6 oarpeis, separate or com¬ 
bined, either sessile or elevated upon a stalk; ovules 
sessile. Fruit capsular; embryo with a superior r»- 
dicip; albumen present or absent. The Rutucecr bave 
been divided into two sub-orders, as follows 

Sub-ord. 1, Rutea. —Beeds containing albumen; fruit 
with saroucarp and endocarp combined. Example: 
Unto. 

fitib-ord. 2, IHomerr .—Seeds exnlbuniinous; fruit 
having the sareoearp separate from tbb endocarp whe.n 
ripe. Example: llarosma. 

The plants of the first sub-order are chiefly found in 
the southern part of the temperate zone ; the genera 
Dinema And llarosma abound at the Capo of (lood 
Hope; other genera are found in Australia, and others 
in equinoctial Africa. The plants of the order are 
generally characterised by a powerful odour and a 
bitter taste. Several are employed medicinally. (See 
Gamma, IIabosMa, Bvta.) 

Hutu, Boob or, ruth, is the name of one of the 
, books of the Old Testament, according to the English 
arrangement, inserted between the book of Judges 
and the hooks of Samuel, as forming a sequel to I In¬ 
former and an introduction to the latter. Among the 
ancient Jews, it formed part of tbe book of Judges; 
hut the modern Jews separate it, and make it the 
Second of the live Megilloth. It takes its name from 
Buth, a Moabite**, who. having married a Jew ami 
lost her Imshsurt by dentil, proceeds with her mother- 
in-law to Bethlehem, where she leads a blameless life 
of poverty, ami becomes the wife of a relative named 
Boas, through wlmm site is nn ancestor of Pat id. It 
consists of four chapters, and may lie divided into 
three sections:—(1) An account of Naomi from her 
going iuto Moab with her husband, Fhmclefc, to iter 
return to the land of Israel with her daughter-in-law. 
Both (eh. i.) j (3) Boas’s interview with Huth, and 
their marriage (li.—it. 12) j (3) the birth of Obrd, the 
son of Bints by Until, (him whom David whs descended 
(iv. 13—18). The genealogy with which it enucludes is 
evidently incomplete, probably bei-au-e the leading 
members only aro mentioned. The date and author¬ 
ship of this book are alike unknown. It was evidently 
written some time after the events to which it refers, 
for the expression " w heu the judges ruled," evidently 
implies that in the writer’s time the kings had begun to 
reign. Tbe general opinion is that it was written by 
8smtiel. Tbe canonical authority of tbe book has 
never been questioned, Kuth, the Moaldtess, being 
mentioned lu the genealogy of Christ (Matt, i. #). The 
scope of the book is evidently to show how a heathen, 
belonging even to the hated Moabitish stock, was 
honoured to be the progenitor of the great king 
David because tbe placed her reliance on the God of 
Israel. 

Bva. (Sm Bleu.*.) 

Biots, ri'-of# (Hindoo), in tbe policy of Hindottan, 
the name by which the renters of land are distinguished. 
They hold their possesaions by a lease, which may be 
considered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed by ancient 
surveys and valuations. Tbe standard for the regulation 
of the rates is lost, but it is known that it was never to 
exceed a fourth part of the gross produce of the soil. 
This arrengrment baa so long existed, and to well accords 
with the ideas of the oativea concerning tbe distinc¬ 
tion of cnatea and. tbe fuaeUont allotted to each, that 
It has been invariably maintained in all the provinces, 
subject either to Mahomedaus or Europeans j and to 
both k term as the bods on which their whole system 
of finance it founded. The precise mode in whieh, 
however, the ryots of Hindoatan hold their possessions 
If asufejeet on which very diffisreot opinions have been 
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formed by persons who bare resided long in tbe country 
and filled acme of the highest offices in its government. 
Some have imagined that grants of laud were made by 
the sovereign to the villages or small communities, tho 
inhabitants of which, under the direction of their own 
chiefs or headmen, tilled it in common, and divided 
the produce of it among them in certain proportions j 
whilst others maintain that tbe property of land has 
been transferred from the erowu to hereditary offieere 
of great eminence and power, denominated Zemindars, 
who collect the rent from the ryots and parcel out the 
land among them. 


s 

Q es, the nineteenth letter and fifteenth consonant of 
tho English alphabet. It is the chief sibilant, or 
hissing letter, being founded by forcing the breath 
through a narrow passage formed between the palate 
arid the tongue elevated near it, w hile lit the same time 
the lower jaw and teeth are brought towards the upper 
jaw. iletioo, fr< ni the tongue being essential to its 
pronunciation, 1 as sometimes beeu reckoned among 
the lingual*; ai ■ ■■* the teeth eo-operuto in producing 
the hissing son lit, it has sometimes been classed among 
the dentals. It is also one of the semivowels, as it 
can be pronounced without the assistance of a vowel. 
It has two sounds, a hard and a unit; as in Hit, these. 
It is generally doubled at the end of words, giving 
them a hard and sharp sound, ns /on, kiss. In soma 
words it iB silent, ns island, ciseunut. It frequently 
mli-rehauges with other letters, more particularly with 
A, th, t, x, nh, r, g, h, n, and r, and k* with g. Son also 
interchangeable with pi, sic with ki, and si with ds, S 
is often dropped; of which numerous examples are to 
lx- found in the French language, as A hue or Alne. It 
otten appeurs before an initial consonant, where it is 
doubtful whether the older form lie with or with out thn 
s, us me//, smelt; tumble, stumble. Among the Greeks, 
s, with a mark over it, stood for and, with a mark under 
it, fur 200,000. (See Annul;vtAtoms.) 

Babais-m, sai'-bai-ism (Heh. zaba, turd), is that reli¬ 
gion which worships tho heavenly bodies, especially the 
sun and moon. The connection of these with the con¬ 
stant changes in nBtnre, and their influence on the 
physical world, doubtless led to their being regarded 
m the character of denies. This religion prevailed in 
the Bast, particularly iu Arabia, belore the time of 
Mnhammea. 

Babratariaws, sUb-bd-tai'-re-line, a term-applied to 
such Chtistians as observe the seventh day of the 
week, as others do the first. They maintain that tho 
seventh day of the week is of divine institution, and 
that Christians bad no authority for changing it to the 
first. Some of tbe Baptists hold this new; but they 
are mare numerous in America than in this country. 

Sabbath, tab'.btVh (Heb., rest), is tbe name given 
in the Jewish economy to the seventh day of the week, 
being ordained as a day of rest, or lota) cessation from 
labour, and for the service of God, in memory of God's 
having rested on the seventh day, after tbe six days 
of creation. It also signifies, in the Bible, the eternal 
rest of God; also holy days in general. There la 
reason tq believe that, from the earliest period of tho 
rare, man was required to couseCrate at least one- 
seventh part of bis time to the special and exclusive 
service of his Maker. It ia the opinion of some “ that 
immediately after the Fall, whtfa Adam was restored to 
favour through a mediator, a stated form of poblic 
worship was instituted, whieh man was required to 
observe, in teetimonv, not only of hi* dependence on 
tbe Creator, but also of bis faith and hope in the pro¬ 
mise made to our first parents, and seen by them alar 
off.” It is not unnatural to suppose that when the sen¬ 
tence went forth that man was to earn his bread with 
the sweat of his brow, a period of rest should also have 
beeu instituted, which physiology teaches us to be 
required by nature, and reltgion to be no t no ta r y to the 
building up oftbe inner Mm. In tbe ten commandments 
given from Mount Sinai, that respecting tMs observance 
of the Bnbbeth hold* a place in what ia eonuponly called 
the first table. Its strictest observance wee enjoined 
ia the moat aotnaa manner, under tfcajtarentt penal- 
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ties; and, with the exception of idolatry itself; there 
ni no (in threatened with heavier punishment* than 
Sabbsth-breakiug. Like other festival*, it was cele¬ 
brated from evening to evening, beginning at sis 
o'clock on tbe Friday evening ana ending at the same 
time next day. Among the Jewa of the present day, 
there are none of the institutions of their divine Law¬ 
giver which they more highly honour. Christians still 
observe, ss a day of rest, and for religious services, 
• one day in seven, but without considering that it 
requires to be observed with the same degree of strict¬ 
ness that the Jens do. In general. Calvinists take a 
much more Btnet view regardiug its observance than 
LQtbornn*. Farther, Christians regard it as com¬ 
memorative of i lie resurrection of Christ and tho out¬ 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and that it is no longer the 
seventh, but the first day of the week, which is to be 
observed. (Set Loan's Day.) 

Badbatia, *il6'-6(ii-(As-d (after Sabbatia, an Italian 
botanist), in Bot., a gen. of tbe nat. ord. GenHanaccir, 
The herb anil root of the species 8. angularit are em¬ 
ployed medicinally in North America for their tonic 
and (febrifugal properties. Tbe plant is commonly 
known ss American ceutaury. 

SAnrACGAv, stib-e-<n’-ie-c, in Dot., a small nnl. ord. 
of Vicotyledonet, sub-class Calyriflone, containing but 
two genera, which were formerly placed among tlio 
AMaeardiaeeie, but which differ from the latter in thoir 
stamens being opposite to the petals, in their distinct 
carpels, and in other characters. They arc natives of 
India. 

Sacchabomgtee, talr-JeS-rom'-r-ter (Xat. lacehantm, 
sugar j Gr. met ran, a measure), a variety of hydrometer 
used in the process oi brewing, in order to ascertain tho 
density of tho liquid extracted from malt. Tho same 
instrument is used to indicate the degree to which the 
juice expressed from the sugar-cane is concentrated 
previouslv to undergoing the process of crystallisa¬ 
tion. (For a description of the instrument, ecr 

llTDXOMF.TF.il.) 

Bacchauum, »:>k’-H-rum (Lat.), in Hot., the Sugar¬ 
cane, a gen. of the Grasses, nat. ord. Uruminucrte. S. 
ojjicinarum, the common sngar-eauo, is a native pro¬ 
bably of India, the Indian islands, or of China; it is 
now'extenaivciy cultivated in the Fast and West Indies, 
and in the warmer regions of flic American continent. 
It flourishes best where the mean temperature is from 
75° to 77 u Fahr.; but it thrives whero tho mean tem¬ 
perature docs not exceed 6t> a to CS ,J Fahr.; hence it is 
grown far beyond the tropica. Tho plant attains the 
height of from six to twelve feet, nud has a jointed 
stem, bard and dense externally, but juicy in the inside. 
It is cultivated from cuttings, and lakes about a year 
to eome to matnrity. It is then cut down close to the 
earth, topped, stripped of its leaves, and crushed be¬ 
tween heavy iron rollers in a mill. The juice is first 
mixed with lime to Saturate tbe acid which is present, 
and then heated. The clear liquor is separated, and 
evaporated, till it becomes granular. It is then put 
into casks, and the uncryitallirubio part (molaeect or 
golden •yntp) having drained off, the sugar is left in 
tbs state of the row metr of commerce. The qnaotity 
of molasses is diminished, and that of the sugar in¬ 
creased, by evaporating the juice at a lower tempera¬ 
ture t* cacao. Sugar undergoes purification in various 
ways i by solution in water, refining with albuminous 
matter, nitration through animal charcoal, evaporation, 
end re-crystallisation. When white and pure, it forms 
ryflnid or loqf-mgar. The unorystallizable portion, 
formed in tbe process of refining, constitutes treacle. 
The total quantity of vogar annually extracted from 
tbe sugar-cane over the whole globe has been esti¬ 
mated at 4U&7 millions of pounds. 

Back, t&k, a species of dry wine first extensively 
used in this country in the 16th eentnry. Borne writers 
assert that the sack used at the time of Falstsff con¬ 
sisted of s mixture of sherry, cider, end engorj this is, 
however, doubtful, and it seems to have been nothing 
but another name for the wine now called sherry. The 
difficulty ** to determining, what seek was, arose from 
the term being applied iejfi wines of • sweet kind et 
the time wbeu they were fit imported from Malaga 
and the Cowries; as Malaga sack, Canary sack, to. - 

Mmtin, wk'-nl-weat, is derived from the Latin 
which signifies «a oath, particularly the 
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oath taken by soldiers to be true to their general* and 
to thoir country. It lienee earns to be used by the 
early ecclesiastical writers to denote those ordinances 
of religion by which Christiana came nndeg assured 
obligation to obaerve their part of the covenant of 
grace, and in which they bad the assurance of Christ 
that be would fulfil bis part of tbe same covenant. In 
strict conformity with this signification, it is used by 
Protestants to signify baptism and tbe Lord's supper, 
ll afterwards came to signify any religious ordinance, 
and m general to stand fur that which in Greek ia 
expressed by the word mvsterien (mystery), any emble¬ 
matical notion of a sacred import, any external act 
having an internal or secret meaning. It ia in tbie 
sense that the Church of England acknowledges other 
rites to ho sacraments besides baptism and the Lord’s 
I sapper (as the holy sacrament of matrimony); but it 
speaks of " two ouly as generally nccesaary to salva¬ 
tion.” In cither case the Homan Catholics aro wrong 
lu having seven sacraments; for in the large accepta¬ 
tion of the word there are many more than seven, and 
in its strict acceptation there arc only two. Tho Church 
Catechism define* a sacrament to be ‘‘an outward tod 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace given unto 
us, ordained by Christ himself as a means whereby Wo 
receive the same, and u pledge to assure us* thereof.” 
The Hucramentt of tho Ifoman church are Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Knelmrist, Penance, Ordination, Mari 
ringe, and Extreme Unction. The Eucharist is by wsy 
of eminence called tho holy sacrament. The number 
of seven sacraments was first docreed by Eugcnius in 
the 15th century. 

Baciii vies, tuV-rc-Jite (Lat. nicer, sacred, and facie, 
I make), is un offering mado to an object of religions 
worship. Co-eitcnsiie with tho feeling of religion, with 
the belief m tho existence of a Supremo Being, who 
superintends the affairs of mortals, is the desire to 
secure his favour and avert his displeasure. lienee we 
find tho idea of sacrifices existing in all timea, and 
among, probably, every people. It is generally sup¬ 
posed that surrificca were instituted immediately after 
this fall of Adam, when (1ml made with him tlin ‘‘cove¬ 
nant of grace." This supposition is founded on the 
fact that God clad Adam and Eve with the skins of 
beasts. In t lip next generation we find Cain and Abel 
offering suenliccs unto God. Hence, some account for 
the universal prevalence of sacrificial warship iu some 
form or other. Bscriflces formed a prominent part or 
latnarchal warship, and tbe siiCrinciel code was at 
ength consolidated by Moses. In the dewigh religion 
we have a complete system of sacrificial rites, sad 
strict rules laid clow n regarding them. Animal sacri¬ 
fices were of four general Linds; viz., burnt-offerings, 
sin-offerings, t reap •ps-offerings, nud peace-offerings. 
The first three hod an expiatory virtue, that is, thsy 
made atonement (or those that offered them ; the last 
were more particularly expre-sive of gratitude for 
mercies received, or supplication for mercies desired. 
As s sacrifice was not only intended to represent the 
offerer, but also to convey his deepest feelings on the 
occasion of tbe offering, the selection of the object 
was upon the ground of its nearness of relation and pro— 
ciousiiess to the offerer. It must be his own, the first 
and best of its kind; it must he whet be values and 
loves. Another peculiarity of a sacrifice consisted in 
destroying, in whole or in part, the offering presented. 
Iu the heathen world, human sacrifices have been very 

{ [morally prevalent, apparently from a notion that 
toman life is tho most precious thing that can bo 
offered to a Divine Being. Christians regard the sacri¬ 
fices of the Jewish economy *e typical of tho death of 
Christ, whom they regard a* the one groat sacrifice. 
Which hot for ever made atonement for the ring of 
men* 

8aCBXMM>i, tU'-re-ty* (Lat. taerUtgUm), f* the 
crime of violating or profaning sacred thin far, or things 
offered to God, or of alienating to laymen, for common, 
uses, what was given to religfe;* persons, or for pints* 
purposes. In Law, it ft defined who " the frionipQg . 
taking of any goods out of any parish ohnrob, or oflnr < 
church or chapel." By the common law, sacrilege snw 
punished with greater severity than other thefts, to.' 
the benefit of the clergy was denied t* the offender ; 
bot by statute It waa put on a footing with other 
felonies. By 7 AS Geo. 17. 0 .79, it is snooted that 
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“if any person shall break and enter any church or 
chapel, and steal thersia any ehattel, or, baring stobD 
any chattel to any church or obspel, shall break out 
of tba tame, enrj such offender, being convicted 
thereof, shall suffer death at a felon.” By ft & 0 
Wm. IV. o. qi, capital punishment for tins offence 
wee abolished, and transportation for life or not lew 
than seven years, or imprisonment not exceeding four 
years, substituted. Aot 0 ft 7 Wm. IV. o. 4, limited 
tho term of imprisonment to three yeern. By 24 & 28 
Viet. co. 98,011 0(01), previous aotswerc repealed, and 
penal servitude for Ufa, or not (eva then three years, or 
imprisonment not exceeding tpo years, substituted. 

rUcRUX, Os, m » ai'-krnm (Lat., snored bone, so 
eailcd probably from being o Oh rod in sacrifices by the 
ancients), in Anat., is the bone which forms the basis 
of the vertebral column, being articulated above by 
the last lumbar vertebra, while laterally it ia firmly 
united by a broad irregular surface to the ossa in- 
nominate or hip-bones, and united below to the os 
ooocygis. In young subjects, it ia composed of five or 
six pieces, united by cartilage, but in more advanced 
ago it beoomet one bone, iu which, however, wo may 
still easily distinguish tbo marks of the former separa¬ 
tion. It is pyramidal in form, flattened before and 
behind, with ita basis towards the lumbar vertebra 
and its point terminating in tho coccyx. Like tho 
vertebra, it presents various processes, and holes af¬ 
fording passage tor the nerves. 

Baoduoksh, iSd'~ tfu-Mcs (Or. zitddoulraioi), one of 
the principal of the Jewish sects iu the tune of Christ. 
It is said to have been founded hv Sudoc, a disciple of 
Antigonna Soobos, president ul* the Sanhedrim at 
Jerusalem, and teacher ot the law in tbo principal 
divinity school of that city. This system was a natural 
reaction from the doctrines of the Pharisees. The 
latter were enamoured with forma and ceremonies, 
the other despised and contemned them. They 
denied the existence of uny spiritual beings except 
God, maintained that there was uo resurrection, and 
that tho Sont died with the body; hence that there 
could be no rewards and punishments beyond thin 
life. They rejected tho traditions of the l'hnriaeee, 
and aooording to some, they rejected nlao all the hooks 
of She Old Testament, with (ho exception of the Pen- 
teteuoh. They denied the providence of God, and 
held that men were left to pursue their own courses 
without nay divine interference. Though thus opposed 
to the Pharisees, they wore equally opposed tp the 
doctrine* of our Saviour. They were less numerous 
and popular than the Pharisees, and seem for the most 
part to have ouinprised men ot wealth and station. 

Sam-Coubvct, ta(f-k<m'-dukt, a convoy or guard 
granted by sovereign authority to certain persons to 
enable them to psss through certain places unmolested. 
In most cases, passports nave now superseded special 
safe-conducts. They are sometimes given by judges 
to delinquents to enable them to act in their nfihirs, 
while in Germany they arc sometimes given to enable 
an accused person to defend himself without having 
the disadvantages of a prosecution. 

aAKW-LAJUr, eal/'4e, a lamp used by miners, and 
so constructed -as to reduce greatly the risk of an 
explosion. The dangerous accumulation of fire-damp 
in some mines senders this necessary. The contrivance 
of a start mitt was long known, and it afforded a tole¬ 
rable gleam of fight. It consisted of a small frame of 
iron, mounted with a wheel and pinion, which gave 
rapid rotation toa steel disc placed upright, to the edge 
of which a piece of flint was applied. The attention of 
the scientific was mote particularly ceiled to the sub¬ 
ject when an appalling colliery explosion occurred at 
the Vetting eeifiery, in Durham, in ISIS; ninety-two 
lives were then instantaneously destroyed. The first 
safety-lamp was that of Dr, Glanay, of Sunderland, 
It consisted of an air-tight lamp with a glass front, the 
flame of which area supported by blowing fresh air 
from a email pair of bellow* through aetmtumof water 
in the bottom of the lamp, while the heated air passed 
cot through water by a recurved tabs at the top; by 
mis mean* the air within the lamp -was completely 
insulated from the turrounding atmosphere. Various 
other sche m as fry safety-tana*.were brought forward, 
wsv they were ettjsuperseded by the invention of Sir 
fonmphry Davy, feohdsd oa hit fine research** who 
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the nature of flame. Tide lamp consist* ofaaomaon 
oil-lamp surmounted by a coveted cylinder of wire 
gauze. Davy bad ascertained that the explosions of 
i n fla mm a b le gaaea were incapable of being passed 
through long narrow metallic tabes, and that fids prin¬ 
ciple of security wes still obtained by diminishing their 
length and diameter at the same time. Ultimately, 
this foot led him to trials upon sieves mode of wire 
muse, or metallic plates bored with numerous small 
holes, and he found that it was,impossible to pass, 
explosions through them. About the same time George 
fitephenson, with that peculiar aptitude for mechanical 
design which always distinguished him, and without 
any knowledge ol the researches of the chemist, devised 
a lamp by which air was admitted to the flame through 
“ apertures oi wire gauze." Hence among the pitmen 
in the north of England at tho present time safely- 
lamps are distinguished as cither “ Davies" or 
“ Ueordies.” 

SsFRTjr-VAtvx. (Sire Stbak-Emciss.) 

Bafflowjib. (See Cartiuhu?,) 

Sax wotr. (See Crocus.) 

Saga, eaf-ga (old Noti>o, a saying, report, tradi¬ 
tion), is the name given to those ancient Ivorse his¬ 
torical and my i 1 logical compositions which hat e como 
down to us. '} < sagas were the prose recitations of 
the Sagamen, ua the poems and lyrics were of the 
Scalds. Tho hiHtoricaf of them treat principally qf 
tho history of .Norway from the iHh to the 19th 
century. Muny of them are collected in the celebrated 
Heimskriiigla, by Snorrc Bturlcsnn (which tee; also 
N'onwrr.iiiv Lanquagk aud LrTBBAtintR.) 

SAUAruxuv. mg-A-pe'-mm (fir.), a foetid gum-resin, 
imported iuto Europe from the Levant, and also from 
Ab-xandritt, in amygdaloidal mosses of a brownish- 
yellow or olivo colour, sometimes in tears. It is pro- 
Irnbly a Persian product, and has been supposed to be 
obtained from the root of the nmbelliicrous plant 
Ferula pertira. It is employed medicinally as an anti- 
spasmodic, lint is considered to bo lose powerfol than 
Hsafcetida. It is included in the Materia Alodica of 
the London Pharmacopoeia. 

Sags, (fee Salvia.) 

Sauittabia, tdj-it-tai’-ee-il (Lat. eagitta, an arrow), 
the arrow-head, an indigenous, aquatic, perennial herb, 
flowering in July or Augnat (StigUletrta eagitf(folia). 
Its root is tuberous, nearly globular, with many long 
fibres. In China it is much cultivated for its esculent 
properties, its mealy nature making it enaily convert¬ 
ible into starch or flour. The floating leavea are very 
variable in size, and in form resemble the bead of an 
arrow, from which circumstance the plant derives its 
name. The leaves also are very cooling when applied 
to the akin; they have consequently been need, and 
may ho serviceable, a* a dressing to inflamed sores. 
Arrow-head, as a food, is mnch relished by moat cattle. 

Sagittarius, edj'-il-loi'-re-ut That., the amber), a 
name given in As iron, to oao of the signs of the sodiao, 
situated below Aquila, between 8corpio and Capri¬ 
corn us. Its figure is that of a centaur drawing a 
bow: this constellation must not be confounded with 
Centanrus. The mythological ncounut of Sagittarius 
is very meagre. According to tome, the constellation 
represents the centaur Chiron, and according Co others. 
Crocus, whom the Muses requested after death to bo 
placed among the signs. 

Sago, Mt'-yo, a well-known form of starch, obtained 
from the stems of various plant*, particularly those of 
the botauioal genera 8apa and Bqswevss (ms these 
words). Bago is produced chiefly u the Moluccas 
and in Sumatra; but it is Ant imported into Stags* 
porg, >n very large quantities, for granulation and re¬ 
exportation. It is obtained by cutting and rpif^jirg 
the palm-stem, and washing it with water. The fccuia 
subsides from the washing*, end forms a powder like 
arrowroot, tint of s dirty-white colour. Thi» consti¬ 
tute* w tel tago, ot which 800 or 600 lb*, may be 
yielded’by s single tree. Shin, when imported into 
magspore, ia wntt washed, partially dried, grytmlatad, 
silted, end roasted; The suo of commerce -me for¬ 
merly in grains about thfe rise of coriander-seeds, of 
a reddish or brewviah-wHie eolenr, and missd with 
some of tbo meal. The Ohinese tattled qt Singapore 
some time vtaee introduced their mottamfe d refining 
awd grswnintiag, which gene * sago iaAj^'l gmins, 
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•boat tbe site of* pin'* hood, bud, whitish, of • penriy 
lustre, sometimes win translucent, without odour. sod 

with very tittle 
taste. This kind 
i* now celled 
pulrl tag*. Sago 
» nutrient Mid 
demulcent, and 
well suited for 
inralid*. It mar 
be boiled with 
water, with milk, 
or in loops, or 
made into pud¬ 
dings with eggs 
and milk. 
Saoi'xbus, titg- 
u-e'-rut (from 
lagn, the Malay 
name oi various 
palms), in Hot., 
a gen. of J’alms. 
Sag. tar.ehar\fcr 
is the Gmnmuti 
palm, which sup- 
plies the greater port of the sugar piuiluced in luo 
Moluccas ami Philippines, l’alm sugar, called jugqtrg 
in India, is generally obtained lrom the juice which 
flows out from the different palms upon wounding t heir 
apathes and surrounding parts. The saccharine juice 
of the Gommuti palm is Uninformed into an mtOAi. 
catnip liquor or taddg by (ennentatiou. Tins is termed 
nera in buimilra, and a kind of arrack is distilled from 
it in Batavia, from tbo trunk of this palm, when 
exhausted of its suceharino juice, a good deal of our 
commercial sago is obtained, u single tree yielding from 
ISO to 200lbs. The juice of the iruit is very acrid. 
Betides sugar, toddy, and sago, this palm yields the 
stiff, strong fibre known in commerce ns Gommuti or 
JSjme Jibre. 

8aoca, tal'-guM (Malar seirn), in Hot., a gen. of 
Palms. From the trunks of S. la-ut, S. genttina, and 
other species, the principal part of our «tiyoigoblaiiied, 
(Set Sago.) 

Sails, tails (8s x.tegel, a sail), are certain breadths 
of canvas sewed together and extended on or between 
the mast* of a ship to receive the impulse of the 
wind and propel a vessel through tbo water. The, 
several breadths of which a sail is composed arc sewed 
together with a double seam, and the whole » bound 
round the edges with a cord called a bolt-rope. There 
are aereral kind* of sails used in ships; tbe principal of 
which are tbe courses or lower sails, I lie top-sails, tlic 
top-gallant sails, and the top-gallant royal sails, each 
of which are suspended one above the other. Another 
aail is sometimes added above these, called a sky¬ 
scraper. 

Saiwt Igxxtips's Phans. (Set Tqhatia.) 

Sjlut Jous’b Busan. (Set Ckbatobja.) 

8a»ts, taints (Let. taneti, holy persons), is applied 
by the Church to person* who hare been distinguished 
for their pious and holy live*. Tbe apostles, in their 
epistles, use the word sunplr for all baptised believers, 
that i* tor all Christiana, farly in the history of the 
Christian church, persons eminent for their holiness or 
pietv came to lie regarded with great veneration, and 
their memory cherished after their death; and these 
came in an especial manner to be dignified with the 
name of Mints. Henca, days camo to be observed in 
honour of them; and in course of time it name to be 
tbe anatom to ask their prayers and intercessions with 
the Deity in favour of the living. This increased to 
such an extent, that in the 9th century the Cfaureb 
declared that no departed Christian should be con¬ 
sidered ns a saint to whom prayers might be addressed 
until the Church bed pronounced him worthy of that 
honour. According to the doctrines of thatdhntien 
Catholic church, “tbenameof saint is given to • person 
who is not only much attached to the worship of the 
trne Clod, hut who is exempt from every considerable 
vice, im who practise* tupphnatUa virtues in an 
exalted degtee: and *a the bbs* of hasten is the cer¬ 
tain reward hr such a life, we often understand by 
rho eejoy eternal felicity, when the. 
that an individual baa led such a | 
ISOS' 



holy and pure fifes when Sod has deigned to. attest it 
by miracles, it placet him among the number of tbe 
saints by a decree of canonisation. end authorises the 
faithful to render him public worship.” (St* Cakok- 
izATioiv, Iwtocarox or Santee, Botnawntm.) 

8ai.tr Siu'ommrr, ****( ti-mo'-medinei the follower* of 
Claude Henri count do SI. Simon, • descendant of one 
of the most illustrious families of France, claiming con¬ 
nection with tbs emperor Charlemagne. From his 
youth be bad entertained ideas of grant ness, but with¬ 
out any settled purpose; and, after some time spent 
in the army, he pursued various unsettled wandering* 
iu Franco and Spain. Mt length be camo to th* con¬ 
clusion that something must be done for “ the advance¬ 
ment of human civilisation; “ and accordingly, when 
near the age of forty, he commenced a ten years* course 
of study, in order to put himself thoroughly abreast of 
the knowledge of his time. He attended 'classes and 
lectures, established nt his bourn assemblage* of the 
learned and scientific, assuming the position of genets* 
ii/.er, and employing them ns his workers in the Meant 
details. Further, in order to understand humanity in 
its every phase, lie gave himself up to all manner of 
self.indulgence. All the appliance* of auience and art 
were laid under contribution in order to the gratifica¬ 
tion of plea-ure or tbo production of pain, lie prac¬ 
tised all the vices, alternating them in proper scioutHlo 
rotation with their several virtues, fie courted con¬ 
tagious diseases and physical suffering, and even, on » 
later occasion, attempted to commit suicide, but only 
succeeded in Mowing out one of his eye*. Poverty at 
length stared him in tbe iace, and bo was glua to 
accept a clerkship at £-10 a year ; bat his genius Still 
beckoned him on, and in 1312 he gave to the world hie 
first publication, “betters from ,nn Inhabitant of 
Geneva to his Contemporaries.*' This was followed by 
various others, expounding bis system: his last and 
principal work lieittg the "Nrmvoaii Cbriitianisme,” 
published alter his death, in 1325. lie regarded Chris¬ 
tianity as progressive. First camo Catholieiam, next 
Protestantism, and lastly, fit. Simon iatnain, The basis 
of his system was tbo great. Christian maxim, “Xovo, 
one another.” " Moses had promised it to men, Jesue 
Christ had prepared it, ana St. Simon realised It.” 
His ami was me rapid amelioration, phytiaol end moral, 
of the condition ot the poor and most numerous class 
of society, 'lo effect this, every one was to have a 
vocation ’in-cording to hi* capacity, and every capacity 
n recompense according to its works. It was a roll* 
gum in winch all things were to bu subservient to one 
supremo bead— himself, and after him the ablest of hia 
disciples, Property, and *11 other conflicting institu¬ 
tions, were to be abolished, and nothing was to inter- 
loro with the will of the father or supreme leader, 
whn«< authority was thus great and ahsolute. Tbe 
abolition of competition, and the organization of labour 
on suc-li a more fitting and effectin' scale as the supe¬ 
rior wisdom of the priesthood would naturally suggest, 
was a portion of the system. Tbe transmission ol pro¬ 
perty os well ns of offices was to be abolished; indus¬ 
try was to be regulated in ubedienoetoaself-oonstitnted 
authority, and tit advantages portioned out in tlie ratio 
of merit. The unholy bond of matrimony was to bu 
abolished, and there was to be substituted for ftu 
restraints obedience to the sacred instincts of inclina¬ 
tion, os directed by the unerring wisdom of too 
Supreme Father. The empire of society was to bo 
substituted for that of the family. Among tbo dfo. 
cipl-s of Bt. Simon were OLinda Aodriguos, Augustin . 
Thierry, Auguste Comte, Bturi, and Fofhntin. Ott 
the death of Bt. Simon, Boteftl announced himself «* 
his successor, and in a abort tuna collected a nnwt se r 
of adherent*, who formed themMlve* into a society, 
and dwelt together in the Bue Morsigny. They started 
a weekly Journal,— VOrgamtiUemr, and aocu Mar 
sained an able coadjutor iu Pierre. Leroox, editor of 
It abb* newspaper. A schism afterwards occurred 
among the leaders u to certain points of doctrine, apd 
a number of the society seceded. A government pro-' > 
Mention led to the disM&uttan Of the society in the Bue 
Morsigny, and £e Olobt b eeosns extinct, Hofoatta 
and about forty others retired to g country be«M In 
tbe neighbourhood ofPeria, and instituted » Bet of 
monastery ; but this estahHihmant was broken n, god 
the fanaatM dispersed, by pubiie prosecution, M1822, 
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«n<I since that time Stunt Simonisniam iuw been virtu¬ 
ally extinct, 

Bal, *hl, in Chem., tbit word waa formerly mad at 
n prcflx<to signify a oryst,suitable compound } at, for 
example. lal-unnaniac, or chloride of ammovrmm; sol 
enixum, avid sulphate of potash j enl prunella, fused 
nitrate of potash ; saf acelotelUr, oxalate of potash; ual 
volatile, carbonate of ammonia, or liquid ammonia; 
eat gem, or rock salt. 

FUlAHAjrnan, nM-tl-mtlnt-drr (Lat.). — Any descrip¬ 
tion of the fear harmless reptiles which belong to the 
family Hahmandrida would tip incomplete if no notice 
were taken of the ignorant ayperstitions which made 
them the "daughters of lire, and gave them the 
faculty of poisoning vegetables. It is diflicnlt to trace 
the manner in which these superstitions arose; hut 
their origin, doubtless, had some relation to the extra¬ 
ordinary metamorphoses which salamanders undergo. 
The salamanders are a genus of batrachiun reptiles, 
having some slight resembtanee to the It. turds iu their 
external shape, but very property separated from 
them hy more modern naturalists, since their structure 
came to be better understood. The genersl diameters 
may he described as follows 1 The body lengthened, 
with four foot of equal dimensions, and along tail; the 
head is flat, and the car entirely imbedded in the flesh, 
and wit limit any distinct tympanum, and only a small 
cartilaginous plate on the opening; both jaws are 
furnished with numerous small teeth, and there arc 
two parallel rows of such teeth along the bones iu the 
upper part of the mouth, which represent, the vomer; 
the nha are merely rudiiunutal, though they are not 
wholly wanting as in the frogs; hut there is nnaternum 
of hone; the sternum is very imperfectly developed, 
and suspended to the spiue by lignmeuts: the legs are 
of neaviy equal length, and without any webs on the 
toes or daws of them; aud there are always four toes 
on the fore feet, and, generally speaking, live on the 
hind ones. In the adult state they breathe in ihe same 
manner as tortoises and frogs, lint in their early state 
they breathe in Ihe water by means of gills. Salaman¬ 
ders nre, technically speaking, ovovivipjroits; that 
when the ora or eggs have arrived at Ibeatate in whim, 
in the other batfnchin hey are wont to lie expelled, in 
these tliev are retained fir some time sit. their de¬ 
velopment. A peculiar property of the sal uuders is, I 
that when repeatedly deprived of an important portion 
of their body, that portion is as frequently renewed. An j 
•ye, for instance, mat be extracted, nml speedily a .» 
and perfect one is found to have supplied Us place. ( 
Salamanders are usually divided into bind r -.'ics and 
water species; but it must be observed that ihe land 
-ones inhabit humid places, and the aquatic ones 
breathe air, and are not wholly confined to the wntcr. 

8u-AuU(IMXC. {tSee A MUON 1.1 CliLORUIt- OP.) 

SxfiABT, eal’-e-re (Lat. >'j/unuui),isan nt .ualallow¬ 
ance or recompense made to » person for hi* pains 
and industry in another person's bitsim s. It is tie- 
rived from sit. Silt, as being the most necessary Mime to 
.support human life; and among t he Homans, tnlarinm 
inwuded alltbe provisions with which the officer* ol the 
army were supplied, os well as their par in money. 

Sals, mil (Hex. sol), is the act of selling, that transac¬ 
tion by which the ownership of property is transferred 
from oott person to another, in consideration of a money 
payment made by the buyer to the seller. It it be a 
eonmnttation of goods for goods, it is luoro properly 
an exchange. In order to the validity of a sale, it is 
necessary that the parties act in good faith; for it is a 
maxim in law, that fraud vitiates all contracts. Neither 
is a sale valid if the subject matter of it is illegal or 
prohibited, or if an essential part of jt involves an 
illegal set. In order to constitute a sale, the consent 
of each of tbs parties is required; and hence each must 
he legally qualified to corneal., tfiee Bsxaaur and 
Sals.) 

Bali, Btu. or. (See Bus or Bali.) 

St»r. (See Kcioeutt ehd Oscsus.) 

Saxicaoijs, (Let. ««!**, the willow), 

In Bob., the Willow fern., a sst ord. of DieotgMbmu, 
■mb-dlast Mtuwklawjple*. Treat or shrubs, chiefly 
natives of cold end temporals climates, bum simple, 
alternota, stipulate. Flowers unisexual, tsmeutnwioo*, 
kaked, or with a membranous or cup-like calyx. Male 
flow**; frith 1—80 distlaet or B s w isi s ^ hu as ‘ 
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female flowers with a superior 1-celled ovary; ovules 
numerous, erect. Fruit 1-eelted, 3-valved. Seeds 
numerous, covered with long silky hairs, exalbomi- 
nous; embryo oveet, with an inferior radicle. Many 
of the species are valuable for their timber, and some 
for their tonic and febrifugal bark. The hair investing 
their seeds bos been employed for striding cushion*. 
There are but two genera ,—&tlie and JPeptlue (which 
tee), and about 260 epecies. , 

Ha lici a, tal'-i-nin, is Cbera., a neutral bitter principle 
found in the barb o( willows. It is procured by addtug 
to an aqueous infusion of the berk hydrated oxide of 
lead, by which the tannin and oolouiing matters are 
precipitated. Sahcin bus been made the subject of a 
series of interesting and vsluable researches by i'iria 
of Turin, which have thrown considerable light on the 
compounds known as glucosules. Mixed with synsptase 
(a peculiar ferment), it splits up into glueoso and 
snlpgtnin. lien ted with bichromate of potash an-, 
sulphuric acid distilled, a fragrant oily liquid comes 
over, which has exactly Ihe same physical and chemical 
characteristics as the essential oil of meadow-sweet. 

Salic or Hsi.rqvx Law, ttd'-ii (Lot. lea Salim), 
is an ancient fundamental law of France, supposed to 
have been mad by Pharamond or Clovis, in virtue of 
which, diiught' wore excluded from tile inheritance, 
and sons alone .insidercd capable of succeeding to it. 
The terra mo*. probably is taken from tlie name of 
the ancient Franks,—Suit, or Bjliei, so railed from i .tin, 
n river of ancient (rerinany. The Salic law is said to 
have been made for the Salic lands, which were given 
to the Babe Franks who settled in (laid, aud held their 
lnuds upon condition ot ilietr personal service in war. 
It was, however, extended even to ihe throne; and 
from the earliest period* of the French monarchy, r.o 
princess succeeded to the throne, except by force <-f 
some law diflorent front the ordinary usage. The S*!io 
law was first alleged against Edward 111. of Engl 1 mi. 
in his contests with Philip VI. about the French thro” . 
and has continued in force since that time. 

SAi.tconsu, s.i/.r-F«r'.»e-£, nillot., ageti. of t! •- in', 
ord. Chrnopuduirrir The species were iormeiiy i.’tc u 
used in ranking Iniri/hi (which «i). 

Biltca, (bat.,fromsuf, salt),is that 

which the mouth nml tongue are constantly an 
ii their natural state, and which is supplied hy 
which form it, railed the salivary glands. Tncr- 
three pairs ol salivary glands—tne parotid, th 
maxillary, nml the sublingual The salivB it*> - . 
.wither colour nor smell, and is tastelet ; for at' 1 
it contain* n little suit, the nerves of tlm toi.gm 
accustomed *n it, that it is imperceptible Its • 
gravity >s somewhat greater than that of watp ,n.\ 
it is supposed that ubntil twelve pounds are sec m 
twelve hours. From the ineehanical nressut of ( » 
muscles upon the salivary glands, the \ notion i* much 
augmented during speaking and iu --d .-ration Iu 
hungry persons, too, it is largely secreted at tl ’ght 
of agreeable food. Its uses are to augment 
of fo-id hy the evolution of sapid matter, to m 
dissolve, und resoive into its principles, the b 
mastication, so as to change it into a pultacc 

Ut to be swallowed; to moderate thirst, by mm. . , 

the cavity of the mouth aud fsnoe*. In the hi 
state, it consists of at least four-fifths of water " 
prising, besides, mucilage, albumen, muriate of 
phosphate of soda, phosphate of lime, and phes, 
of ammonia. 

Salivation, or Pttausm, lU^e-voi'-ehnn, ti'Sl 
(Or. ptaahro, I spit frequently), in Med., denote* 
increased and involuntary flow of the saliva. Thistu 
be caused in a variety of way*. It may be occasioned by 
strong mental emotions, by the use of certain medicines, 
and it is also symptomatic of various diseases of the 
month and neighbouring parts; akin dentition, scarla¬ 
tina, small-pox, Ac. Mercury is by far the most oommon 
agent in the production of salivation. The quantity 
rcqudnd to produce salivation differ* in different per¬ 
sona, and consequently its effects require to b* watched 
to prevent exoewive action. -It act* whether need ex¬ 
ternally or internefly, qpd generally after a shortxime, 
aod even with a small quantity. At first, the mouth 
fee)* uncommonly hot, with a coppery or/netallic taste; 
the flow of saliva is muoh increased, jtlw breath be- 
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the whole mouth, tongue, and throat become sore end end roeiug edrenoee, extreme preuure appears to in* 
swollen; and ulcers and sloughs quickly form on the jure the vital functions; the animal oil and all inter* 
mucous membrane. In the treatment of meroarial stitialmatter are absorbed,and the Osh beaomestheaee 
salivation, a nutritive diet, pure air, end mild purge- lean in flesh, and what remains is not only «a a peat 
fives aro required. tlold is to be particular]/ guarded measnre colourless and insipid, but frequent}/ ut>« 
uewst, as well ss the other extreme of heat. Gargles wholesome also. The male becomes {narked on tha 
ot ’l.lcruio of soda or lime are useful in cleansing the cheeks with orange-coloured stripes j tho lower jaw 
mou rli and correcting the faster of the brantb. lithe elongates, a cartilaginous projection turning upward* 
com-titutiouai irritation is excessive, opiates require from thepoint; the body receive* a golden-orange tinge, 
.to t," udmimsirmi, and the best for this purposes* and the fish in this state is called a rad JIA. The fe¬ 
ll o< cr’s powder in small doses. mala seems to suffer even more than tho male, and na 

Saux, s, (I.ut.), in Bot., the Willow, a gen. of it turns dark in colour, is frequently termed * block 
th mat . or' Sulicocfd!. Tho species found in (treat fish. The manner in wlu'ph salmon deposit their spawn 
Ur tarn nro commonly known us willows, osiers, and isas follows. A pair of tish make a furrow by working 
tnli'Ai Their timher, though wanting in strength and up the grave) with their noses, rather against the 
durability, is applied to many useful purposes; it is stream, as a sulmou cannot work with Ids bead down 
well adapted for the manufacture of churcoul. Tho stream; lor tbe water then going into hit giUs the wrong 
wood of the* flexible branches and twigs is largely cm- nay drowns bun. When the iurrow is made, the male 
plevrd for b.i-ket-work, lionps, Sr. A peculiar crys- and female retire to a little distance, one to tho one 
t.illoic alkaloid, resembling quinine in us properties, side, and the other to the other side of the furrow; 
called tnhrinr, has been nbtaiued from the bark, leaves, they then throw themselves on their sides, again come 
or floAi-rs of about twenty species of this genus. together, and rubbing against each other, both shed 

S vi host, tum'-nn (Lat. mil,no, Fr. sohmuh (Sal mo their spawn iuto the furrow at the sanio time. This 
ffr'ii*}, a celebrated fish, belonging to tbn family of the process is not completed at once; it requires from 
iii’d,r. the generic characters ol which are as fol- eight to twelve days for them to deposit all their 
low” — Head m.. loth ; Imly coiere.l with scales ; two spawn; and when they haro done, they betake them- 
doja.il lins, tli«’ lirst supported iiy rays, Ihe second salves to tho pools to recruit themselves. They 
fii shy, without rays ; toaih on the vomer, hiuhpalaiiuo finally redescend to the aea by easy stages, where 
hoe.-, and all iiiiixillarybm.es; bruitehnwIrgouR ravs their former condition and silvery lustre aro soon 
iB'v'iig in number, generally Iroiu ten In twelve, but regained, and tlieir strength invigorated. The ova 
•or.c ones uin-quel on (he two sides of the head of the continue covered by the gruvul during the winter, and 
mine llsb. Tlie general iengti) of Mio salmon is from begin to vivify from about tho end of March to the 
two mid n half to three feet, hut sometimes modi more; eoiniucncement of April. The fry remove from under 
t c< iu.iln is principidlv distinguished by the run at urc the gravel when about an inch in length, with the 
i be jaws ; both the lower and upper iusndihl” bend- ovum still attached, the bead and eyes largo, and the 
.i.mariN each other more or less m different initi-; colour ol the body pule brown, with nine or ten dusky 
,ic nil" and at different seasons. The general colour j prey marks across the sides, Tho young salmon fry, 
d n h m irs is a silvery gray, of a much darker oiist j or parr, as it is called us long as it rrtsms the brown 
i he back ; the sides of the male are marked with ; marks o its sides, umy remain a whole year in the 
■c crons anmll, irregular, dusky and roppcr-t-olonred ] fresh wain. On the eie of descending to the ana, it 
‘. while tin sc of the fenvilc exhibit only several ( assumes a more brilliant dress", and becomes a smelt, 
i-gc, disi.i’it, roundish • r somewhat lunated ' S' tins tune it is from lour to six inches in length, of a 
id rt dark colout. Besides these differences, the ' rrecnndi.gioi aliote, silvery lielow, the scales ex¬ 
ilic' is (is n comewbut longer or more -h-tuier chape 1 tremelv iielicnte und virv dreiduous. From the time 

than ibo 1-*. j tlie numbs ' cucli the sea, lor two mouths or ten weeks 
m ») e. The! w,. lose «,gl,i ol them, und can only infer their growth 
-nd.-s in ilic'trom the tart, that slier the lapse of that period wo 
sail mil urc 1 tiuri them again urucndiug the rivers, with a weight of 
mi.idle • sired,' hi m two and a loti! to lour pounds. They are then 
and not very , knmvn under the name of gute or grilmj and their 
strongly ndhe- , sire, as they amend from tlie sea, increases with the 
rent The sal- advance of the season. Tlie grilse, which thus asoood, 
n -‘u is a iisli 1 spawn during tho ensuing winter, and are then *u- 
ot great elo-' titled to the name of ealinon. Descending in a weak 
saner, com- ' state, (bey return in the following summer some ten Ot 
CALUOlf. billing a fi rm i fifteen pounds in weight, Thu »izo of grilse or salmon 

titled alike for; does not depend on age, bur on capacity for growth, or 
■ t. .* "t> and swiftness, and occupies a foremost place'the length of time they remain at sea, and on the 
fimn'-on of both spoilsman and epicure; us 1 quantity and quality of food they find there. There 
vc. c red flesh being regarded by tbn latter ns arc rivers in which salmon -never attain tbs weight of 

c I..V.V iicocy, in spit* of its hciug somewhat inch- J ton pounds; others in which grilse arc often of that . 

.:<■ i tbi, '1 he salr.on inhabits tho seas around Orest weight, and salmon of the weight of fifty pound*- That 

> , and extends to the north of Europe and Asia, the food sought for to produce and sustain the rapid 

i xrs toe rivers sooner or ister in the spring or growth in site of the young salmon must he very eon* 
summer months to spawn, but generally delays enter- siderablo in quantity ss well as most nutritious ia 
ing tsem until the streams become somewhat swollen quality, cannot be doubled; whilst the fact that the 
I y rams. When this has occurred, they enter them salmon is a voracious feeder, may equally tie inferred 
nvr dly in large bodies, swimming in the middle of from the degree of perfection in the arrangement of it# 
the -treadi, not! near the surface, and seldom resting in teeth, and from its own babite; and yet, strange to 
the r coarse as long as the water remains discoloured, say, of the many observers who have examined _ the _ 
In the first port or their course, they ore easily fright- stomach of the salmon to ascertain the exact natttra of 
ened cither by a sudden noise or floating timber, and that food which must constitute their principal sin- - 
cr. such occasions frequently turn aside and return to port, few have been able to satiety themselves. At sets J 
tuf sea. When farther advanced, however, they make they are taken with smell fish end sand-eels within 
the most determined efforts to surmount rapids and them; but in our rivers they are seMom observed to 
cascade*, and wffi leap a fall ot twelve or fifteen feet have anything within their stomach* hut muon*, a 
in perpendicular height. If they foil in their attempt peculiarity which probably arises from their having^ 
and fall bock into the stream, it is only to remain * like herring*, * very quick digestion, and from tMr 
abort time quiescent, and thus recruit their strength to taking in their food in very omul quantities at a tifoa, > 
enshfo them to moke new efforts. The fish having at and thus leaving the stomach to a constant state of 
length gained the upper and shallow pools of the river, capacity or fltnem for immediate digestion. The regu* 
preparetory to the important operation of depositing la non of salmon-fisheries has, daring many eeotmSiL 
the spawn us me gravelly beds, its colour will be found been, is this country, ihe subject of much oontr orer ey, 
to have undertone considerable alteration during the legislation,and litigation. It fauna a prominent ^-rtti 
MkWence water. As the proeeaa of rattling in Magna Chute; ntoa kpCrHd for by Bdwttd L of 
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Bugfend and by Robert the Brace in Scotland; haa 
ncrer mace been allowed to net, and during thereat fifty 
yean baa been atirred up almost perpetually by com¬ 
mission}, icommittees, or bills; ana baa almost perpe¬ 
tually been before the law oourte in one shu>a or 
another. It isJn fact, a very valuable fish, fetching a 
considerably higher price, pound for pound, than any 
kind of butoher'a meat; and, m it consumes nothing 
of value to men, is, to use Franklin's phrase, a bit 
of silver pulled ont of the water. In former time# 
salmon wore very plentiful both in Sootland and Jtng- 
land) they were in large request, ae salted fish, for the 
religious houses during the waiter: and in Bymer’s 
JPotdtra we have an order given by Edward II. to pro¬ 
vide 3,000 dried salmon for the sustenance of his men. 
But in recent times the supply bac much decreased, 
from, it is supposed, the following causes:—-In the first 
ease, the increase of land-drainage, especially of the 
open sheep-drains of the pastoral districts, is sup¬ 
posed to have proved injurious, by bringing the ear- 
mce-water more rapidly, and in greater volume, into 
the river, and hastening its diluent into the sea. 
Salmon prefer travelling upwards when the water is 
full, but by no means clayey; and the increase of lnnd- 
drauiage not only ha» a strong tendency to keep it in 
the latter state, but also, by the production of sudden 
floods, to alter the character and structure of the 
spawning-beds, by shifting the gravel. Many of the 
more lowland streams, again, are deteriorated in their 
nature by the increase of human settlements along their 
banks, and the consequent increase of various manu- 
flwtunng works, the operations of which produce 
refuse Mihonrent .to the tastes of salmon. Another 
alleged eause of decrease is the killing of spawning lish 
in close time; but although it is admitted by all in¬ 
terested in die subjeat that this is a great evil, it is 
argued, on the other hand, that this cannot be a cauae 
of the decrease, as diligent inquiries have corroborated 
the opinion that this practice is not new and increasing, 
hut old and decreasing. Another eause alleged for the 
decrease has been the brevity or mit/imi/ty of the dote 
season, and oeer-Jiehing. As, however, acts have re¬ 
cently passed—for England m lH(il, and for Sootlnnd 
in 1863—to rente the more glaring evils complained 
of In these respect*, it is scarcely necessary, at present, 
to disease the subject. 

Stum. (See Teaaoronox.) 

Salbola, tiil-m'-U (L»t. sal, salt; solus, alone ; from 
its saline qualities), in Hot., a gen. of plants belonging 
to the nat. ord. Chenepodioe *«. The species inhabit 
Mlt-marshee, rad oontain much soda. (See Babuls.) 

Sals (comtorr), eault (chloride of'sodium), is oneof 
the most important British minerals, and is prreured 
in immense quantities, both from fossil beds and brine- 
springs. in Cheshire and Worcestershire. A rooky 
tied is the source of marly all our inland salt; but as 
subterranean streams flow over this bed and become 
saturated with salt, the original form is changed, and 
it is simply a question of manufacturing convenience 
whether to raise the common salt rad purify it, or 
to raise the liquid brine and operate upon that. Pre- 
vkmsly to the discovery of the fossil beds in tbe 16th 
century, end subeequmitly, a good deal of salt con- 
tinned to be made by the evaporation of sea-water in 
•alt-pens, at Lymingtou ’and other places; but the 
works at these places are now all but abandoned. It 
is estimated that about a million and n half tons of 
salt are manufactured in Cheshire, Worcestershire, 
and Ireland annually j of which quantity about half 
(chiefly that manufactured in Cheshire) is exported. 
There was formerly a duty on salt, which originated ae 
ewer tax in tbe ninth year of William HI., end wee 
not removed till the year 1823, rad raised tbe price of 
salt from M. a bushel to more than 20e- The brine-, 
springs, so abradant in tbe greet pitta of titered marl 
end sandstone* of Cheshire, oecar et various depths; 
in some places being withiuton or twelve yard* of 
the surface, rad at others fifty-five to sixty. 
They were worked there aa rarity aathe time of Edward 
me Confessor. The strata passed through in stoking 
for either brine or reek saltare usi -dy day or gypsum, 
mingled in various wtmortiona, the totter predomi¬ 
nating in nearing the briasor rook salt. The rock salt 
of Cheshire is found in considerable masses, differing 
to farm and purity. These are separated by blasting 


Salts 


and with tbe aid of the usual tools. Tbe purer rack ie 
called Prussia rock, from its being largely exported 
to the shores of the Baltic. Tbe cavity formed in 
working n salt-bed, when lighted by candles, presents 
a brilliant and striking appearance. There are vast 
deposits Of rock salt at Bochina and Vieliotke, in 
Guieiq, and others equally important along each side 
of tbe great Carpathian range, extending at various 
intervals from Moldavia to Buebto. In countries situ¬ 
ated near ths sea-coast, common salt is frequently 
obtained by tbe evaporation of sea-water, in which it 
ia usually found as a boat two per cent. In the prepa¬ 
ration of salt from sea-water, the water is exposed in 
» series of shallow pools, called taU-qardent or eollenu. 
to the aotion of the sun and air. The salterns are laid 
out on a clay soil on the sea-coast, and are protected 
from the influence of the tides; they arc worked 
during the warmer months, from March to September. 
The repeat of tbe duty on salt enabled tbe Cheshire 
manufacturers to sell the article at so low a rate that 
the proprietors of salterns could not compote with 
thorn, and they can now only flourish in countries 
which have no natural deposits of suit or briue, and 
where foreigu salt is excluded by a high protective 
duty. Balt is tb* only mineral food of man, and forme 
an essential Co> ■ ituent of the blood, the loss of saline 
particles there : "in by the secretions, the tears, the 
bile, Ac., being repaired by tbe use of common salt aa 
a condiment, halted provisions are unwholesome; bnt 
: this is almost certainly due rather to their hardness and 
i iudigestibihly than to the salt with which they are 
I impregnated. All animals appear to be more or less 
| foud of salt, and even bees will sip a solution of it 
1 with avidity. (See Sodium). 

Bat.tpxtbx. (See 1’otabh, Nitbatf or.) 

Salts, in Cham.— A salt mar be defined as a com¬ 
pound containing either a metallic oxide or alkaloid in 
combination with an acid or a metal, or pseudo-metal, 
lie grouping in combination with a halogen. The ad¬ 
vocates of Gerbardt’s theory reverse his well-ktmwu 
definition of an acid; namely, “ a salt whose basis is 
hydrogen,” and describe a salt as any metallic com¬ 
pound that is obtainable from an acid by tbe substitu¬ 
tion of a metal or peiicdo-metallic grouping for hydro- 
gen. When first Lavoisier proposed his admiraldo 
scheme of chemistry, it was supposed that au and 
could not exist without containing oxygen. Aa tho 
science advanced, Sir Humphry Davy discovered the 
true composition of hydrochloric acid, rad found that 
there wore acids whose acidifying principle was hy¬ 
drogen, which, when entering into combination with 
metsllio oxides, gave up ’thair hydrogen to the oxygen 
to form water. Taking the onion of hydroohloric acid 
and soda ae an example, it was found that the chlorine 
united directly with the sodium, the water formed at 
the time being readily driven off by beat. To meet 
this difficulty, salts were'dividedinto two classes,—oxy- 
salts, formed by the onion of a base and an acid, and 
haloid salts, formed by the onion of a metallic and a 
halogen. Sir Humphry Davy adranred a theory, 
however, which ie now almost universally received as 
the correct one. He assumed that when acid* were 
rendered anhydrous they hut their acid properties, 
an assumption provable by direct experiment. Sul¬ 
phuric acid he looked on not aa SO,, the anhydrous 
aoid, but as UOSO., or rather HSO t . This at once 
brought tbe two dieses of salts into harmony, the 
grouping SO, being equivalent to the halogen in 
HC1, HI, HBr, Ac. A ion examples of sella rad 
acids will render this more intelligible:— 

Hydrochloric Mid, H.G1 ... Potash salt, K.C1 

Hydrochloric acid, H.Br ... „ K.Br 

Sulphtuto acid, H.90, ... „ K.SO, 

Nitric acid, H.NO, ... „ X.NO, 

Sulphurous aoid, H.SO, ... „ I.SO, 

This theory ie accepted in its entirety by the advo¬ 
cates of the new school. Setts being looked on as the 
union of an add radicle with a metiu, tbe acme in a 
few cases has been neces sar ily altered. Thus, w* now 
constantly meet with carbonate of potaeeitm, nitrate 
of tedhtm, sulphate of oataweisun, Ac., m «tet»M>al 
publications. Balts are magnify divided into three 
classes c— Basse m!&, in which the emottoknf toga pre- 
domtoatee over the aoid; neutral wtifrJ«Sfl these am 
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Salutation 


Salvation 


united, equivalent Iter equivalent in protoeelte, or on* Lieuteuent-ooloual# and wwn aro Minted by their 
ofbaeeto three of acid in sesquiaaltej end arid taiit, own guards one* a day with Mouldered arm* s Mother 
where the aeid it in excel*. Theae term* mn*t bo time* they Hand to their ann*. Officer* wearing their 
taken in their chemical aenae, and not a* meaning the hate an not, on any oeoaaion. to take them off In 
effect that certain aalta hare on litmoa or turmeric aaluting: but when their aworaa are not drawn, they 
paper. The*, carbonate of potaah, which is ehemi- are to salute by bringing up the right hand to the fore- 
cauy a neutral salt, roddene turmeric-paper, and aul- head, horicontaUy on a line with the eyebrow. 'When 
phate of alumina, alao neutral, redden* litmus. Nu- the command of a regiment devolves on aliratenant- 
meroua examples of each of these classes will be found colonel, major, or captain, when guards present their 
throughout this work. DestHt ealit are those whose arms, the officers, with the exception of those bearing 
' acid apparently combines with two bases to form a orys- the colours, on all occasions salute with their swords, 
talline compound; but the real union appears to take In the navy, a salute is a testimony of respect or 
place between the two salts: thus we have the double homage rendered by the ships of one nation to those 
chloride of platinum and potassium, KC1 1’tCI,; the of another, or by shipf of the same nation to a superior 
double sulphate of potash and alumina, or ordinary or equal. This ceremony is performed iu various ways, 
alum, KOSO, Al,0,38O,; the double sulphate of according to the circumstances, rank, or situation of 
potash and magnesia, KOSO,, MgOSO,, Ac. For a the parries. It consists, like the military Salute, of 
masterly exposition of the principles concerned in the firing a certain number of cannon or volleys of small 
formation of salts, the student is referred to Miller’s arms, and also in striking the colours or top.sails, or 
JBltmtnU qf Chmietrg, part II. p. 702. in three general cheers of the whole ship's crew, 

Salutation, tM-u-tai'-thu» (Lat. talutatio, from monnted on the yards aud rigging for that purpose, A 
sates, safety), is the act or ceremony of saluting or rovsl salute constate of tweuty-one guns, 
paying respect or reverence to any one. Among the Salvadobaoh£, mil-vh-do-rai ne-t, in Bot., the 
Roman*, talniatio was the daily homage paid by clients Salcadora fam., a small nat. ord. of Diectykdemet, 
and dependents to their superiors. The women, too, auh-cl*#» Corollifiora, consisting of shrubs and small 
bad their crowds of saloters attending them every trees, with leathery leaves aud minute panicled flower*, 
morning. In the reception of those who came to pay The species arc natives of India, Syria, and North 
their respects, the better sort were honoured with a Africa. Tbo only one of any importance is Salvadom 
kiss, the poorer had a small entertainment set before perttea, which Dr. Hoyle lias shown to tie the mustard* 
'them, ana were even feasted by those who wished to I tree of Kcrinture. lie fruit is edible, and resembles 


observe the different modes of salntalion that prevail in and is employed iu ludia as a blistering agent. Its 
different countries. In most civilized countries, bow* leaves are said to possess purgative properties, 
ing, uncovering the head, pressing the haud,embracing, Salvage, tiU-eai), in Mercantile Law, is an afiowanee 

and kissing, are tbs usual inodes in which good-will, made to {tenons other than the crow, by whom drips 
esteem, ana love, are expressed; bat not unfrequently or goods have been saved from the sea, fire, pirates, 
what i* regarded aa an act of civility in ono country or enemies. The officers and erew of a ship oannot 
would b* out of place, or even considerod as rude, in claim salvage in respect of services rendered to it, 
another. In some parts of Germany, it is considered unless, indeed, their duty to its owners had ceased 
an act of politeness to kiss the hands of ladies; in by tbo master's bond fide abandonment of it at sea. 
Holy, this is a familiarity only permitted to nearest without hope of recovery. No fixed positive ruloor 
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the ground before persons of distinction, end repent* tiou be made. The ingredients that are to bo taken 
cdly kiaaing their fret. In Sumatra, the saluting per- into account in determining the amount of salvage are 
eon bows, begs the left footof him whom he addresses, —(1) enterprise in the salvors in going out in tempos* 
kneels on the ground, aud applies this foot to the tuous weather, to assist a vessel in distress, riesiag 
crown of his head, forehead, breast, and knee; finally, their own lives to save their fe) bn -areal uret, and to 


whom he wishes to salute, and robs bis face with it. In almost certainly lost, if not nt the time rescued end 
the Philippines, they bend their body very low, place preserved; (3) the degree of labour and skill which 
their hands upon their cheeks, raise one leg, and bend the salvors incur an} display, and the time oooupied; 
the knee. In Siam, the inferior throws himself on the (1) the value. Where all these circumstances eon* 
ground before his superior. In Japan, the inferior cur,»large and liberal reward ought to be given; bat 
takes off his sandals, pate hit hands into the opposite where none, or scarcely any, take place, the oompensa* 
sleeves, bends slowly, nil they reach bis knees, and thus tiou can bsrdlv bo denominated a salvage compente* 
with short end measured steps, end with a rooking tion; it is little more than a mere remuneration 1 r 
motion, passes his enperior crying, “Donot hnrtms." labour. “looking to the.current decisions, it win he 
In China, the forms of salutation axe various. The found that it (the amount of salvage) is rarely lees than 
Turk crosses hi* hands, places them upon hit breast, one-third or more than one-hay of the property saved, 
tmdbowe; the Laplander* mb notes; the Franks are unless the service* have been very inconsiderable,or 
said to have pulled oat a hair, and presented it to the the amount of the property has boon very grant.'' 
person saluted; U Ethiopiantakaa the robe of another Sometimes, however, a fifth, sixth, or tenth only has 
and tics it about hi* own waist, leaving hi* friend half been awarded. By the common law of England, the 
naked* In some parte, they show their hnmilit* by salvor is entitled to retain possession of the geode 


naked* In some parte, they show their hnmilit* by salvor is entitled to retain possession of the goods 
presenting themselves naked before the person whom saved until the proper compensation is mad* to Mn 
they salute; !u other*, they scratch the hand slightly, for his trouble. Aets3 A 4 Vint. o. W. and 17 Aid 
and reciprocally suck a drop of blood from the wound. Viet. c. 104, give jurisdiction to the nigh Court of 
or, as a peculiar mark of esteem, they open a vein end Adafiralty to decide upon all claims relating to salvage* 


or, *s a peculiar man or esteem, they open a vein and Admiralty to decide upon au claims relating to talvgga* 
p r ese n t a goblet of Mood as n beverage for their friend. By the latter of these acts, a variety of regulation* 
The Baron von Beeken, when recently travelling in an made respecting wrens and salvage, and tfca 
Africa, wm obliged, in order to gain the friendship of Board of Trade it authorised to appoint receiver# Of 
oae of the chiefs, to propose and perform the ceremony wreck for particular distriots, whose doty it is, in the 
of drinking blood with him. Several negro nations sees of any vessel etrendad or in distress on lkor*,to 
take each other'# hands and puli the fingers till they pr ooee d to the ri ses end take oonusmod af ell persons 
eiock. present, and issue noth directions as StisgStiw Amwio 

Bum, sMstf (Fr. taint, from Lot. latetqL—In fit" and any pe m eu’wMfliBy disobeying suah direetioae 
MU. language this term denotes a discharge of artillery forfait* a tmm of £30. iu cargo and other articlM be* 
or (mail arms, or of both, in honour of some person longing to a vessel in di s u ses tkM sney be WMhnd sm 
or event.- it is also applied to the cevemeuy of pre- shore are to be delivered to him. 
wanting armA Ao. A coloael is sainted by the guards Baxvatxoe, ili vm< thorn, in general, danotrvdriivs*- 
of his regiment turning out and prtttnUmg arms ante a aaoe from soma great evfl or danger. tS®« ited'a 
-diy, Ifwwjmmout again, it is with tlnmUtrtd srme. con d u ctin g tbs Israelites thzongEi u» Bed Sea, end 
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THE DICTIONARY OF 


Salvia 



■ias. 


delivering them ont of the bond* of tbe Philistines, 
ii colled a great salvation. But Miration, by way of 
eminence, is applied to the deliverance wrought out 
by Christ fpr mankind, anting them from the const* 
quencet of their alna. Thia last is the sense in which 
it is commonly used in the Now Testament, as by the 
apostle Paul, when he says, " How shall we eseape if 
we neglect so great saltation.*’ 

Salvia, tAl'-nc-A (Lat .talvui, well, In good health, be* 
cauM it was esteemed capable of curing many diseases), 
„ a gen. of tne nat. ord. La- 
biota, consisting of herbs 
and qnderahrubs, with aro¬ 
matic leaves, which bate 
generally a rugose appear- 
ance, and flowers com¬ 
monly in spikes. The spe¬ 
cies best known ie 8, gffici- 
nalii, the common or gar¬ 
den sage, so much used by 
the cook as a flavouring 
agent, particularly in the 
stufling for pork, goose, 
and duck. An infusion of 
sage waa formerly used, 
under the name of »age-tta, 
as a substitute for that of 
China tea ; it is still largely 
employed in North America 
os a gargle in common sore- 
throat and when ths uvula is relaxed. Many of the 
rntviai are very ornamental plants, and are favourite 
objects of outturn with the florist. 

Ha vasa, srim'-d-nt (Lat., the seed of the elder-tree), 
In Hot., a superior two or more celled fruit, each 
cell being dry, ludehiscent, few-seeded, and having its 
pericarp extended into a winged expansion. Kach 
cell of the tamara is, in fart, an nchtruium, with n 
Winged margin. Examples of the ramara occur in the 
■o-oalled sycamore, the ash, and the elm. 

Samuucps, tilm-hu‘-kit » (Lat., a mnsionl instrument 
formed of this tree), in Dot., the Elder, a gen. of the 
nat. ard. CapTifoJiachx. 8. nigra is the cotmnrm elder, 
vridl known on account of its fruit, from whitdi tho 
cider-wine of old-fashioned folk is manufactured, a 
liquor which is now chiefly used for adulterating port 
wine. Several parts of this plant are used m medicine. 
Its flowers contain a volatile oil, which renders them 
mildly stimulant end audoriUo ; they are employed in 
the preparation of a cooling ointment, and to make 
elder-flower water. The inner bark and leaves hsve 
more hr less purgative and emetic properties. The 
fruit i* mildly aperient and diuretic. 

Bammumi. (fits* CniTnvcv.) 

SiMtrgL, Boons or, are two of the canonical books 
of tbe Old Testament, called after the prophet Samuel, 
their reputed author. They were anciently reckoned 
m one book by the dews, tne present division into two 
being derived from the Septuagint and Vulgate. 
Various attempts have been made to determine the 
ate and authorship of these books, with more or less 
of probability. The common opinion, founded on 
1 Uhwn. Mix. 29 ("Now the acts of David the king, 
first and tut, behold they are written in the book of 
Samuel the seer, and in the hook of Nathan the pro¬ 
phet, and in the book of Gad theaeer*'), is that the first 
twenty-four chapters were written by Samuel himself, 
and the remainder by Nathan and Gad. There is no 
reason to believe, however, that these documents were 
identical with tne present hooks of Samuel. From 
Samuel and Kings being sometimes called the four 
books of Kings, data ia of opinion that they were all 
Written by the came person and at a data to recent m 
the thirtieth year of the Babylonish captivity. This 
hypothesis, however, will not aland the teat of criti¬ 
cism. The language and style of tha books are very 
diflbrsut, denoting different periods and different 
authors. The boots of Samuel bear the impress of 
a hoary age ia their language, altmions, and mode of 
composition. The Insertion of odse and saatohfe of 
poetry, to enliven and verify the narrative, ie coasmon 
to thorn with the Peet stench. They appesrto have been 
made up from doc m aa n ta contemporary, or nearly 
•o, with the areata to which they fate, and wrought 
into theitpraaetitftonk by soma later hand. Borne por- 




tiona are more folly detailed and warmly coloured than 
others, and the minute and vivid sketches with which 
they abound prove that their author speaks what he 
knows, and testifies what he bsa seen. With respect 
to thn person who compiled and brought them together 
in their present form, all that can ue affirmed with 

B robsbilitv is that he lived not long after tbe timo of 
lavid. The historical character of the books ia 
abundantly tnpported both by external and internal 
evidenoe. Portions of them are quoted or referred to¬ 
rn the New Testament, and almsions to them also 
occur in the book of Psalms, to which they often fur¬ 
nish historical illustration. Much has been made of 
discrepancies and contradictory statements that are 
said to occur in these books. Many of these are not 
contradictions. Several of the older objections of 
Hobbes, Spinoxa, Simon, and Le Were, are satisfac¬ 
torily disposed of by Carpsovins ; the more recent 
by lliivornick, Keil, Hengstenberg, and Dr. Davidson. 
Granting that some remain, neither the inspiration of 
the compiler, nor the credibility of the general his¬ 
tory, is ruinously affected. Discrepancies in minor 
matters of obronology and small points of history are 
of little moment. In these books we bare biographies 
of Samuel, Saul id David. They maybe divided ss 
follows1, (n ■ Samuel's liirtb, rail, denunciation 
of Eli by the c< mused of God, and establishment in 
the prophetic office (i.—Hi.); (4) the death of Eli, 
loss of tbe ark and its restoration, Samuel's activity 
ns judge and conqueror of the Philistines (iv.—vii .); 
(c) the Israelites’ desire of a king, the anointing, 
choice, and inauguration of Saul in the kingly office, 
with Samuel's parting address to tbe people (vni.—xii.). 
—2. The history of Saul's reign, comprehending—(a) 
his flrst attack on the Philistines and victory over them 
through .Tonathan's valour (xiii.—xiv. 48); (b) bis 
other wars and victories, his children ami relations 
(xiv. 47— 52); (c) his disobedience to God in his war 
against Amalrk,and his rejection (xv.) ; (rf) tbe anoint¬ 
ing of David to be king, his playing before Saul, his 
victory over Goliah, and other relations to Soul and 
Jonathan (xvi.—xviii .); (r) his flight from before 
tho king (xix.—xxvii.); (/) Saul’s last undertakings 
and defeat m a war with the Philistines, with David’s 
fortunes and victories during his stay in the ter¬ 
ritory of the Phtlistiuee (xxviii.—xxxi.).—3. The 
second book is taken up with an account or David's 
reign, comprising—(a) his lament over Saul and 
Jonathan's death (i.j; (A) his return to tho land 
of Israel, Ithbosbetii'e exaltation by Abner to the 
kingdom of Israel (ii.l; (c) Abner passes over to 
the aide of David, lshbnahclh murdered, and David 
anointed king of Israel (ii\.—v. B); (if) David’s increas¬ 
ing power and dominion, the arrangement of tbe public 
worship of God, nod divine confirmation of his king¬ 
dom (v. fi—vii.); (r) hit victories over all external 
foes, his officers and servants (viii.—ix.); (/) tbe 
troubles of his reign, by adultery with Uriah’s wife 
(x.—xii.) ; (g) the misconduct of his sons, Ammon’s 
incest, Absalom’s rebellion (xiii.—xix); (A) fihebs'e 
insurrection fix.); (i) famine, wan with the Philistine# 
(xxi.): (j) thanksgiving psalm and last words (xiii.— 
xxiii, 7); (t) list of bit mighty men and numbering of 
the people (xxiii. 8— «iv.). Th# whole time occu¬ 
pied is 152 years.— St/. Horne’s Introduction. 

Hautbacwi, aim -r-dui'-w-e, in Bot., a nat. ord. of 
IhcatyMann, sub-class JfoMetZasqrdew, consisting of 
trees and shrubs, exclusively tropical and principally 
American. Leaves alternate, simple, evergreen, stipu¬ 
late, usually with round nr linear transparent mark¬ 
ings, Flowers perfect. Calyx inferior, A—5-partite. 
Stamens perigynona, two, three, or four times at many 
as ths segments of the calyx. Fruit superior, cap¬ 
sular, leathery, 1-celled. Seeds numerous, arfllate, 
with oily or fleshy albumen and large embryo. The 
plants am of little eoonomic value. 

SiUcmiOAttQU, •tnk’-tif-o-kai'-oku a (Let. sanefet, 


light" It it to be carefully distinguished from jfls- 
Hfleatfcm, which is the divine pardon and acceptance 
of tb# sinner. It ie the progressive oonforinity of the 
heart and Bfe of tbe Christian man to the rill of God 
from Wa jwatiBeatkm to hie final salvatto£J 
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UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 


Sanctuaries 


Six mu ah >a, sdalr'-fe-d-rerr (Lit. mwAm, holy).— 
Asnoogthe ancient Jewe, e sanctuary wiu the innermost 
chamber of the tabernacle,—afterward* of the temple, 
in which was kept the ark of the covenant, and wet 
never entered, except by the high-priest once a year. 
It was also called the Holy of Holies. In the Christian 
church, the bams or inner portion of the oharcb, 
immediately round the altar, eras called the sanctuary. 
From the sacred character of tlie churches and from 
. the rising power of the clergy, they earns to be re¬ 
sorted to ae asylums by fugitives from the hands of 
justice, and aftorwards certain churches were set apirt 
specially for that purpose, and wore termed sanctua¬ 
ries. The gross abuse* to which this system gave rise, 
as tending entirely to defeat the ends of justice, led to 
its abolition in all Protestant countries, and it has also 
fallen into disuse in moat of the Homan Catholic 
states. Formerly in England a person accused of any 
crime (except treason and sacrilege), if he fled to any 
church or churchyard, and withiu forty days alter went 
in sackcloth and confessed himself guilty before the 
coroner, and thereupon took the oath that, he abjured 
the realm and would depart from tlience forthwith, 
he eased his life, but forfeited bis goods and chattels. 
By 27 Hen. VIII. c. 19, and 32 Hen. VIII. c. 12, the 
immunities of these privileged places were very much 
abridged; and br 21 Jac. I. c. 29, all privilege ot 
sanctuary and abjuration, consequent thereupon, is 
utterly taken away and abolished. 

Saxii, tu/id (Sax.).—Both common, river, and sea 
sands are composed of Unely-dividcd siheious matter : 
particles of other substances are mixed with it, and 
sometimes it becomes calcareous through the presence 
of carbonate of lime. Pure silicious sands sre very 
valuable for the manufacture of glass, for ameliorating 
dense clay soils, for moulding, and many other pur¬ 
poses. 

SiKPAt-wooD. (AVer Mantam’U.) 

Haxiwags, in Mi), art, are bags filled with earth, 
and employed in order to repair breaches and embra¬ 
sures; they are also used to form revetments of 
parapets and cover of infantry. 

Ra.sdkmoxiaxs. (.See Olassitks.) 

Saxiistoxx. »<ind'-tioue, a general term applied in 
Geol. to all stones composed of agglutinated grams of 
sand, which msy be silicious or calcareous. 

Saxouixaxia, tUnfj-OKin-ai'-re-ii {Let, nanguU, blood, 
because used to stop hemorrhage), in Hot., a gen. of 
tho net. ord. Papaveraeeie. The most interesting spe¬ 
cies is S. canadetuit, the pnccoon, a native of North 
America. Its root, often called Mood-roof, from its 
containing a red juice, is used internally in large 
doses as an emetic and purgative, and in smalt doses 
as a diaphoretic and expectorant. When applied ex¬ 
ternally, it is said to exhibit marked cschsrotic pro¬ 
perties, and has been tried combined with chloride of 
vine at an application to check cancerous growths, 
lto efficacy ae an external application baa been doubted 
by those who have employed it in this country. 

8AKsriMtsu, »u»i -'-ywis-sor-is-e, in Bot., a sub- 
ord. of the Race order. (&e Hosackxi.) 

Saxhuiuk, or Saxbviimx, i&n'-ke-drim (Gr. sane- 
rfrioti, a council or assembly), was the name given by 
the Jews to the great eouneil of the nation, instituted 
in the time of the Maccabees, and composed of seventy- 
two members. Moses, indeed, established in the 
wilderness an institution composed of seventy-two 
member*, whose functions are commonly believed 
to have been of a judicial nature; bot this ia supposed 
not to have been of long continuance, as we have no 
further account of it in the Old Testament, The 
member* who were admitted to a seat in the Sanhe¬ 
drim wete—fl) the chief priests; (2) elders, that is, the 
princes of tribe# and heads of famillea; and (3) scribes, 
or men of learning. Of the latter two elaasee, 1 those 
only had a cast who were elected or nominated by the 
ruhng executive authority. The high-priest generally 
filled the office of president; beside* whom there was 
• vice-president, who set on his right hand, and so- 
cording to tome, a second viae-premdent, who eat on 
fcfe left head. The other members sat in such a way 
as to fora evsemicircle. According to the Talmudists, 
they assembled in a chamber within the ptvoincte of 
the timplk<; hat according to Josephus, it waa in a 
room on th t east side of Mount Son, not br bent tho 
1S0B 
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temple; and at tho trial of Christ we read that they 
assembled in the high-priest’s boose. Tho authority of 
this council was very extensive. It decided on Ml tho 
great affairs of the nation, and it was also*# court of 
appeal from inferior tribunals. Tho right of judging 
in capital eases and pronouncing sentence of death 
belonged to this court alone. In the time of Christ, 
ite power had been muoh limited by the interference 
of the Homans. It still retained the right of passing 
sentence of death, but the power of executing It rested 
with the Homan procurator. 

ft axitauy Sere HCK^da’-r-fd-rs (Let. soaifos, health), 
is that department of human kuowledga which regards 
the laws of the human body, and of the agents by which 
it is surrounded, with a view to the preservation of 
health and the warding off of disease and death. The 
practical application of tliean laws constitutes hggijnu, 
or the art of preventing disease. This is commonly 
divided into publio and private hygiene, the former 
having regard to the healthy condition of persons In 
communities, in camps, barracks, workhouses, Ao.i the 
latter to the health of individuals, Evan as eaiw as 
tho time of Moses we ttud numerous stnugent sanitary 
laws and regulations laid down and enforced among 
tbs aiicient .lews. The Greeks and Romani also had 
various regulations and provisions for the preservation 
of health and the prevention of disease; but among 
modern nations little was done till very rcoent times 
m this matter. It was not till 1631, when the cholera 
visited tins country, that the public mind became 
awakened to the importance of paying greater at¬ 
tention to the laws of health; and it was not till 
1815 that the “Nuisance*’ Removal Act" we*passed, 
which became permanent in 181H. By 11 ft 12 Viet, 
c. iW (culled the Public Health Act, 1646), amended 
and continued by subsequent acts, a “General Board 
of Health” waa constituted, the members of wbleh 
were a president appointed during her Majesty’s plea¬ 
sure, the principal secretaries or state for the time 
being, and tho president and vice-president for the 
tune being of the Hoard of Trade, with power to ap¬ 
point for its assistance a medical council and a medical 
officer. Provision was also made for the establishment 
of local boards of bealtb, having power to appoint 
officers, and charged with a variety of duties relating 
to the removal of nuisances; coutrofover streets, water 
and gas works; the regulation of slaughter-houses, 
common lodging-houses. Ae .; the construction of sewers, 
drains, privies, and other matters of a like nature. 
After ten years of successful operation, tho Public 
Health Act wav repealed la 16S6, and the General 
Hoard of Health abolished, and a new Publio Health 
Act passed, which placed (he power formerly exer¬ 
cised by the Menercl Board of Health in the bands of 
the Privy Council. In 1855, the Diseases’ Prevention 
Act and the Nuisances’ Removal Act were passed. By 
means of these and similar enactments, a variety of 
causes of disrase are brought within the operation of 
the law, the local authorities being empowered to give 
notice for the removal Of any nuisance, and if not 
attended to, a summons can be issued, and the offend¬ 
ing parties brought befoqs a magistrate. By the recent 
Vaccination Extension Act, all persons are required to 
have their children vaccinated within three months of 
their birth, under a penalty of £10 for neglect. When 
we regard mankind in general, we find that the exter¬ 
nal agents by which we are surrounded set very dif¬ 
ferently on different individuals, arising from tempe¬ 
rament, age. idioeyncraey, habit, hereditary tendency, 
Ac., all of which it it of importance to keep hi view in 
any application of hygienic rules. Thus, the eowdi- 
fiotis which would insure the health of an Bngliskaua 
are not applicable to the Esquimaux or Hindoo. ®hern 
are certain diseases to which youth » moat Raida, 
others to which age s end persons of different tempera¬ 
ments exhibit veiy different tendeneke* with respect to 
disease; and so with other peculiarities. Of external 
•gents influencing health, the prisetpas are the atmo- . 
sphere, light, beat, electricity, water, and soil. The - 1 
atmosphere it subject to a variety of physical «M 
chemical changes, which more or lee* affect the tmUk 
of men. Tbe quantity of moisture which it oonteins, 
tbe amount of pressure, its various movement* (winds), 
all exercise important influences on the health of men, 
and demand the careful study of tbe uniterieii. light. 
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fait, »nil electricity alio exert important influence* 
spot life. Water, if not free from impurities, ia an 
apt to engender disease, and i* liable to be contend, 
anted by'the pretence of decomposing animal and 
vegetable enbaUncea. Soil it ako an important agent 
in regard to health, tome toil* retaining moiiture and 
giving rite to malaria, others rapidly sbsorbingdsmn. 
The internal agent*, or those which act more directly 
on the functions of the body, are generally included 
nnder the head* of food, clothing, exercise, mental 
occupation, eleep. The object of food ia to repair the 
waste that is constantly taking, place in the body, and 
to maintain its temperature; -hence it ought to be 
suited respectively to the powers of digestion and to 
the wants of the system for nourishment and warmth. 
The object of elothing it to maintain, m far ns pos¬ 
sible. an equal degree of heat all over the body, and in 
the different seasons, so as to promote the free setion 
of the different functions of the body and circulation 
of the blood: inattention to this subject is the cense 
Of an immense deal of suffering, ana even of death. 
Exercise is the celling Into play the various organs of 
voluntary motion; when regular and moderate, it is 
of the greatest benefit to health, promoting the general 
circulation and strengthening the system; but when 
excessive, it tends to waste and destroy life. To dimi¬ 
nish the destruction of lib by over-exertion, end to 
simply such exercises as will maintain health, are the 
omacta of the sanitarian. The due exorcise of the 
mind ia nsosasary to health, as well as of the body. 
Here, as to tho other case, a partial or excessive cul¬ 
ture of the functions of the nervous system is likely to 
engender disease. Exercise requires rest, end a period 
of exertion should he succeeded by a time of rest. Tho 
grand rest provided for thesyatem is sleep. In general, 
a healthy hard-working man requires eight hours in 
had out of the twenty-four,—many do with less, and 
some require nine; but that may be token as the ave¬ 
rage. Public hygiene has fur its object, a particular 
knowledge of all the circumstances effecting the health 
of a community, and the application of rules and 
remedies to the many unwholesome influences that 
spring out of a social existence. It takes cognisance 
of the geographical position of towns, the arrangement 
of streets, the situation and construction of houses 
(wanning, lighting, Ac.), the cleansing of the public 
way (draining, sewering, 4c.), supply of pure water, 
offensive end injurious trades, burial of the dead, dis¬ 
infectants, and antiseptics. It also concerns itself 
with the adulterations of food, the origin and spread 
of qpidemics, the specific and general causes of ende- 
mie diseases, to.—Kef. linegclopttdia Hritannira. 

Suncnn Laxuwaou axd Lmsavirox. (8** Hur- 
noos, Litkbatses oy tm, and HunoeiAX, Lay- 
ups ou or.) 

Says Cunorms, *an[g) ku-lof (TV., without 
brseehet), was a term first applied in dertsion by the 
aristocrats to the popular party in Franco at the be¬ 
ginning of the Bevotution of 1789 ; and as to several 
cam ora like kind, it eama afterwards to be regarded 
by tham as a title of honour. Id the republican 
calendar, the five supernumerary days (each month 
haring only 90 daya, and therefore making 300 to the 
twelve) were at first oaUedfeiiri taiu-eutottidn. 

Sxnavxnu, rite-rs.ev-v'-e.'lj (in honour of M. San 
aarier. a Swedish botanist), to Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Ziitiactm. A evytamco, and other species, here 
strong and tough fibres, which constitute the Afiritan 
ktmp, or teawtriap Damp of commerce. 

Boxyi-Ft Taa. (fit Bxwrtooos.) 

BUTUiDM, iMUti'41-r (Arab, sandal), to Bot., 
the Sandal-wood tom., a oat. ord. of Dicotpltdeatt, 
lttb-eUe» Man* M*mpi *m. Herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
with entire alternate leave*. and levin usually per¬ 
fect. Calyx superior; 4—6-cisft, vibrate in wetivation. 
Stamens perigjrnous, equal in number, and opposite 
theaugtaestaof the eelyx. Ovary I-celled, inferior; 
ovules 1—4, Usually suspended; pUeontation free- 
central. nuft todehiicent, 1-seeded. Seed with a 
quantity Of fleshy albumen; embryo straight, minute t 
**dj*te superior. Tbs fiadstom are natives of 
ttetohspaiteof fhawotM. Thoee of North America 
andKortoeere inconspicuous herbs; while those of 
ArateaBe are (rasa or shrubs. The Moot 
state* it pwrctdteoa the root* of other plants. luma 
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of the plants aw remarkable for their fragrant wood i 
a few produce edible seeds. (St* Saxiai-uw and 
Fcsahub.) 

Saxtalum, M-tS4um (Arab, tandal), in Bot., the 
typical gen. of the nst. ord. Sanialarta. The fragrant 
wood called tandal-wood ia obtained from S, alb tm, a 
native of India. It is employed in perfumery, and ia 
used by the Indian dootors as a sedative and refrige¬ 
rant. 8. JVwyeiMuriius and eanfetttetem furnish the 
esndel-wood of the Sandwich Islands. 

Bar, nip (Ft. super, to undermine), in Fort., a 
trench for undermining, or nn nppvosch made to a 
fortified plane by digging under gabions, 4c. 

Bay, in Bot., the nutrient fluid which circulates to 
plants. As it rises in the stem it is of a watery nature, 
and contains tho various inorganic matters absorbed 
by the roots, also some sugAr, dextrine, and other or¬ 
ganic substancea which it his dissolved in its upward 
course. In its passage to the leaves it beoomes more 
snd more altered lroui the state in which it was ah* 
sorbed by tho rootsbut when it reaches the leaves it 
is still unfitted for the requirements of tho plant, and 
is henoo termed crude tap. Through the action of the 
light and air, it undergoes important changes in tho 
leaves and other ,■ -eon parts, and becomes adapted for 
the nourishment f the plant. In this state it is termed 
elaborated tap. Ln Dicotyledons, this elaborated fluid 
descends through the internal bark and cambium layer 
towards the root, and ia transmitted laterally inwards 
by the medullary rays, (8*e Botast.) 

Bapacatah If ms. (.See Lecytuis.) 

Ha*ajods, a name given to tlios - South- 

American monkeys winch have prehensile tuih>. 
Bap-Gbeex. (.See Krakkcs.) 

Sapixp iCux.tApin-dai'-tr-t (from Lat.rapo Indian, 
Indian soap), in Bot.,the Boanwortfain.,auat. ord.of 
Dwotplrdunei, sub-class Thalamijlar,*, consisting of 
largo trees and climbing shrubs, with thn following 
essential characters:—Flowers nnsvramelricai, hypo- 
gynons. Bepals and petals -t—fi, imfcriostcd, the latter 
commonly with an appendage. Stamens never agree¬ 
ing in number with the sepals and petals, and inserted 
on a fleshy or glandular disk, or upon the thalamus; 
anthers bursting longitudinally. Fruit usually con¬ 
sisting of 3 carpels. Seeds commonly 3, sometimes 1 
or 8, or very rarely more, exalbnminous, usually arillato 
and without wings; embryo almost always curved or 
spirally twisted. The plants of this order flourish 
chiefly in tropical regions, especially to Booth America 
and India. There arc no European species,—thn well, 
known horse.chestnot having been introduced into 
■Europe from Asia and America. The presence of a 
saponaceous principle is one of the most prominent 
propertiea of th* order. Many of thaae plant* ar* 
poisonous in all their parts; but it more frequently 
happens that, while the roots, leaves, and branches or® 
dangerous, the succulent fruits are innocuous, nr in 
some cases even valuable articles of dessert. Tho 
useful product* of the order are timber, edible fruits, 
starch, and the soapy matter above referred to. (ffer 
vBscctcs, Niphsuok, fstunu, Sabiwrue.) 

BAMXDPB, sdp-to'-dvs (fr. Let. tape Iwiinu, Indian* 
soap), in Bot., a gen. of th* net. ord. Saplndatn*. 
The most important species it 8. tapooarin, the fruits 
of which are employed to the West Indies instead of 
soap for 'demising linen. The fruits of S. tawgimii* 
contain the same saponaeeou* principle, and are need 
forth* earn* purpose. 

Saxoxaria. (See CaROrsxAUcu.) 
Baroxuicanox, skMte^UsMsa flat, iqpo, 
soap), the term applied to the separation of Ute 
fatty acids from their glyceric base, hjr the addition of 
an alkali or other metallic boas, which Unites with, 
them. (8** Boar.). 

S afo mx. ady*-e-Ota (Lot. tape, soap), asubetence re¬ 
sembling sow, contained to a large number of plants, 
such as the Saponaria ofleimtlit, ia the root of ttteccm- 
moo pink, and to the fruit of the hona-cheetnut- It 
iseasily extracted from tbaee source* by boiling alsofcrol. 

It ia soluble to water in all proportion*, and froth# 
strongly on agitation. The joiee of aospwort it often 
used as a detergent for oleanstog the Auer vwrieti 
of wool from grease. Powdered, it fernft a powerful 
eterautatoxy. Boited with dilute adds, it/effia* topoato 
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Satotacxjs, tip-o-Uuf-ee-e, in Bot., the Sapctu or 
Bapadilla Cun- * oat. ord. wt Dkotgled pass, tub-ulsss 


nice, with alternate, simple, exitipulste, ooriaceous 


t divlaioni, sometime* i—8; corolla with a* many 
divisions, or twice or thrice M many; stamens dell- 
nite, in a aingle row, half of them sterilo and alternating 
with the fertile ones, the latter being opposite to the 
segments of the corolla; ovary 4—11-oeued, with a 
solitary ornle in each cell; style single. Fruit fleshy; 
seeds large, with bony surfaee. The plants of this 
ordor are natives of the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America; many yield edible limit*. The seeds of 
some contain fatty oils. The ralnablo substance 
gutta-percha is a product of this order. 

Bar pas-woo». (Stt Casam-ib ia.) 

Biprxxs ann Miirxxs. (See Evsihixhs, Rotal.) 

Sapphic, eijf'-fik, is the name given to a species of 
Greek verse, after the celebrated poetess Sappho, by 
whom it is ssid to have been invented. It consists of 
eleven syllablee, or live feet; the first being a trochee, 
the second a spondee, the third a dactyl, and the two 
last trochees; tis follows:— 

Gr&ndl | nls ml | sit pUSr | Ct rQ | bi-ntc 

This measure was afterwards introduced mto Latin, 
and received great improvements at the hands ol 
Horace and Curullus. 

SarrniKK, »af-fire (Gr. tappheiroe), a precious 
stone, next in hardness to the diamond ; it consists of 
nearly pure alumina or clay, with a minute portion of 
iron as the colouring matter. It is found of various 
colours; the blue variety being generally called • op- 
pkire, the red the oriental moy, and the yellow the 
oriental topaz. The finest varieties of sapphire come 
from Pegu, where they ocour in the C:r,»-lau mountains, 
near Sgriau. Sapphires have also been toundin France, 
Haxonv, and Bohemia. 

fisBCornaous, tar-kof-d-gu* (Or. «irx, flesh; pkago, 
I eat), a term which originally signified a spectre of 
limestone found in the ueighDourlnmd of Assos, in 
My sis, which bed, acceordmg to Pliny, the property 
Of destroying within forty days the corpses put into it, 
so that nothing remained entire except the tooth: 
hence the name. On account of this quality, the stone 
began to he much used for coilins, ana finally the term 
began to bo applied to all coffins made of stone, 
though often used for a contrary purpose to that 
which the word expresses. Among the earliest sar¬ 
cophagi is the Egyptian, called ttha or chest in the 
hieroglyphics, and found from the tune of the pyramids 
to the year 100 A.n. The earliest form is that of a square 
stone chest, either plain or simply ornamented with 
two lotus-leaves. Those of the lath and subsequent 
dynasties were of different shapes, the most ordinary 
being that of n mummy swathed, dividing into two 

{ tarts longitudinally, tbs cover being formed by the 
ront, and the chest by the back, of tbe figure. The 
Stone used at this period was generally red granite, and 
tbe exterior of the coffin was ornamented with descrip¬ 
tions of scenes relating to the myth of Osiris, or the 
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ord. Mgm. & boeetftnm is ihs gulf-wted of the 
Atlantic. Its atoms acs mnoh emplpysd in South 
America, under tbs name ofmitre-etieke, in th* treat¬ 
ment of goitre. Their teaSskl effects are due to the 
large proportion of iodine existing in the plant. 

Saxos, ChAidbaw, ra'-rot ktU-dt- 4s, a period of 
tune, so termed by the Chaldean astronomer*. ffiy * 
long series of observations of eolipses, they discovered 
the cycle of 323 lunations or eighteen solar yean, 
which, by bringing book the moon to Marly the same 
position with respect to her nodes, her perigee, and 
the sun, brings bank the eclipses in the same order. 
This is supposed to he tbe period which they named 
Sams. 

Basotbaxhos, ti-ro-tkim'-nut, in Bot., a gen. of the 
net. ord. I’apitianacea. 8. toxrparint ts the common 
broom, ong of the most elegant of our native shrubs. 
Its sends and tops are diuretic and laxative in entail 
doses, purgative and emetic in large doses. They 
appear to owe their properties to a peculiar alkaloid 
discovered by Stenhonse, mid termed epartiite. 

Sabhxobkiicix, tdr-rd-w-ne-ot'-sv-e, in Bot., the 
Sarraetnia, Water-pitcher, or Bide-saddie flower toss., 
a nst. ord. of fXndylsifiniei,sub-class Thalamf/lora, eon- 
"isling of perennial herbs growing in the bogaof Barth 
America. They have pitcher- or trumpet-Shaped 
leaves. Calyx permanent, imbrioated; carpels united 
so as to form a compound ovary, and ad-celled dehis¬ 
cing fruit,' with large uxiie placentas. A decoction of 
the root of Sarraeenio purpurea has been recom¬ 
mended ns a remedy for smau-pox j but the opinion* of 
medical men differ widely ae to its efficacy. 

SaBBAPAUILLLA. (See SmOAX.) 

Nsbtobius, sitr-fe'-rr-Ks (Lat. eartor, a tailor), in 
Anat., is a fist and slender mnscle, but the longest of 
the human body, extruding obliquely from the upper 
and anterior part of the thigh to tbe upper anterior 
and inner part of tlio tibia. It aorves to baud tbe 
leg obliquely innards, or to roll the thigh outwards, 
and at the same time to bringone leg across the other j 
on wliioh account it has received the name ofeartorine, 
or tailor's muscle. 

Babhapiiab, titt'-Hl-frih (Samuffbue, an American 
river, ou whose banks it grows), m Bot,, a gen. of tbe 
nat. ord. iMuraettt. This root and wood of a. nffloinale, 
a North-American tree, are employed medicinally in 
this country and elsewhere, being stimulant, diapho¬ 
retic, and alterative. Volatile oil of sassafras, obtained 
from the wood, bark, and root by distillation, is also 
employed as a stimulant. Haaaofra* pith is used in 
America as s demulcent, iu place of quinee-seeds, 

Babsavbas Nuts. (See Hictaubba.) 
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tiona of scenes relating to the myth of Osiris, or the 
passage of the sun through the regions of night and 
darkness. Oaring the 26th dynasty, the sarcophagi 
were usually maim of basalt; but coarse red granite 
and black and white marble were occasionally em¬ 
ployed. Tbe hieroglyphics of this period ere fre¬ 
quently chapters transcribed from the rituel of the 
deed. The coffin of Heotanebw I., in the British 
Museum, is the lest of the royal saroonhegi. It is 
made of afine breccia, and sculptured with scenes of 
tbe passage of the sun. This sarcopbago* was formerly 
•t Alexandria, and fora long time was believed, on in¬ 
sufficient grounds, to be th* tomb iff Alexander the 
Gnat. Many sarcophagi hare been foanded in Asiatic 
and European Greece, but very few of earlier date 
than tbs Roman empire, and generally of tbe 1st and Snd 
centuries a.d. The rweaiM iff Christian aesxeopbegi 
have been found, many of them sculptured with scenes 
taken from the Old and Mew Testaments. 

* Saedoxtx. eari-do-mike (Gr. semtomie), a reddiab- 
yeliow or oran ge-eoloured suieiovs stooe or gem, nearly 
died to The onyx. In Ber., the merry colour ia the 
coat of noblemen. 

BjjWasscic, ear-git-emm, In But., a gen, of th* oat. 

MU 


Satabt, nai'-ti in, is a Hebrew term, meaning enemy 
or adversary, ana is used in several instances in this 
sense m the Old iWament. Generally, however, it 
is applied to the devil, a* being tbe great adversary 
and enemy of mankind. 

BATXt3.bra, uU'-e-lite (Bat. • atcUet, an attendant), a 
term applied in Astron. to certain seoondwy planet* 
moving round tbe other planets, us th* moon flow 
round the earth. They iure so sailed because always 
found attending them, for rising and setting, andean- 
plating the orbit round the sun together with them. 
The words moon end satellite are sometimes used its. 
differently; thus, Jupiter's moons, or Jupiter'S satel¬ 
lites, ere spoken of; but the term moon is generally 
applied to the Earth’s attendant,and the term aetsiflf* 
to the small moons round Jupiter, Batata, and Uranus. 

Satis, eit-i* (Fr. serin), a soft, elosely-weveu 
silk cloth, with a glossy surface. In making ether 
silk stnffs, each half of tbe warp is raised alter¬ 
nately, but in weaving satin, She workman ou^r rabee 
the fifth or eighth part iff the warp; Urns the waff A 
hidden beneath the warp, which, presenting an eves, 
smooth, and cloee surface, it better aisle to reflect th* 
ray* of light. lo France, the Brief sent of Hie astin 
manufacture is at Lyons, sod hi Italy ft Genoa Sod 
Florence. 

Baths, tit-ire (Let. serins), fit Xft* Is th* MUik 
Mutation of firilies or views in a ridtssdom form, *linr 
io discourse or dramatis sotiou. The ”~rt irimnnw 
the first to distiMiiMi tbemselvss in this f'-'fM if 
literature. Tbs Roman satire was *4 first a Med of 
rude dramatic c oa pcettton, filled with radons matter 
and written in various kind* of von* out took ifc 
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ums of titan, or satin, from the less satare, a dish, 
tilled Kith rtrioat kinds of fruits and herbt, which was 
serried in procession at the feasts of Ceres as the first- 
fruit* or gathering* of the lesson. These satires were 
set to music and repeated with suitable gestures, ac¬ 
companied with the flute and dancing. They contained 
mnr-n ridicule and smart ropartce; and hence poem* 
characterized by these maths, anil written to expose 
rice, got the name of satires. Lnciliua was regarded 
by the Homans os the father of this species of compo¬ 
sition, and was the first to introduce those principles 
of art which came afterwards to be reg:> >. Aea as essen¬ 
tial to it. His poems formed tho models of the eatires 
of Horaee, the gTest master ill this art, and whose 
humorous and playful raillery of the follies and foibles 
of mankind ars e»sr fresh and ever true. He reproves 
with a smiling aspect, and while he moralizes like a 
philosopher, he discovers at the same time alt the po¬ 
liteness of a courtier. Juvenal is much more serious 
and declamatory. He has more strength and fire,and 
more elevation of style than Horace, but is at the same 
time greatly inferior to him in gracefulness and ease. 
Persiua, the only other satirist of note whose work* 
have come down to ns, is a nervous and lively writer; 
but has more of tho lira and force of Juvenal then of 
the politeness of lloraoe. Though the name satire 
usually Is confined to poetical compositions, prose 
works of a satirical character are frequently included 
under tho same head. Modern nations have not gene¬ 
rally furnished many distinguished satirists. Among 
the Freuah may he mentioned Rabelais, Montaigne, 
and Voltaire, and in this country. Swift, Fielding, ami 
Thackeray, and the “English Hards and Scotch He- 
viewers'' of laird Myron. 

SsTtmiMY, sdt'-itr-ifoi (Lat. dies Snturui), is the 
seventh day of the week, and receives its name from 
being dedicated by the Homans to Saturn. It is tho 
aabliath of the Jews. 

Satvbxta, or Battbeja, aV'-nr-e-yfi (fir. * atun > t, 
satyrs), in Hot., Savory, a gen. of tlin nut. ord. /.■<• 
Uatm. It includes the two well-known llavouring 
barbs 6. montaea, winter savory, and S. kortrnti*, 
summer savory. 

Santa*, tM-urn, in Astron., the name given to on« of 
the old planets ana tho largest of the celestial bodies 
in the tolar system, except the San and Jupiter. This 
planet was known from tne earliest times, ll shines in 
the heaven* like a star of the first magnitude, is of 
moderate brightness, and never exhibits traces of 
aointillations. The slow proper motion of Saturn 
among the constellations haa led astronomers correctly 
to place it at the extreme limits of anr system, at a 
much greater distance than Man or Jupiter. The 
time in which Saturn traverses ita entire orbit, or Ihn 
time of ita sidereal revolution, is 21) yean, S months, 
and 10 days, ltc motion is effected in an elliptical 
orbit, the plane of which makes with the plane of the 
eoliptio an angle of 8® 89' 3d". The inclination of the 
orbit iff Saturn to the terreatrial equator is 22° 38' 44". 
The.axeentrtalty of tho orbit is In magnitude, 

it is not muoh inferior to Jupiter, being 79,000 miles in 
diameter, exceeding the earth in bulk nearly 1,000 
times. This stnpesnous globe, besides being attended 
by seven satellite* or moons, I* surrounded by two 
broad, fiat, extremely thin rings, eoncentrie with the 
planet ana with each other. Both these rings lie in 
one plans, and are separated by a very narrow interval 
from each Other throughout their whole circumference, 
as they are from the planet by a much wider. The 
interval between the two rings it estimated at 1,791 
miles ] and the interval between the planet and the 
interior ring at IO.OOO biUm. Seen through the tele- 
scope, the rug I* observed to throw its shadow on the 
body of the planet on the side nearest the sun, and 
on the other side to receive the shadow of the body. 
From this observation, the fact boa been ascertained 
that Saturn is not self-luminous, but thine* only by 
the reflected light of the tun. The planet itself re¬ 
volve* on its axis in 10h- 29m. 17s,, and the rings 
rotate in their own plans in l@s, 33m. lt*.—(Air Jms 
Mtrethtl.) To on inhabitant of Satum in those reflows 
which lie above the enlightened aids*, theee rings mint 
present a magnificent sNetamet appealing as vast 
asebec spanning the sky from horison to hosuton, and; 
h nW l hg *n almost invamhle situation among the stow. 
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On the other band, in the region beneath the dsrk 
side, there must be a solar eclipse of fifteen years' du¬ 
ration, tbs only light received being the (hint {Summa¬ 
tion of the satellites. 

BxrtuBACXJE, MtMrur-ai'-te-t, iu Hot., a small net. 
ord. of JKeotgledenei, sub-class Monocklamydea, con¬ 
sisting of marshy herbs, with alternate stipulate leaves 
and spiked achwmydeous flower*. They ore natives 
of North America, Northern India, and China. They 
ore of no eoonomic importance. 

Savvaoxsia, «M*-ca.pe'-«e-d 1 in Bot,, the Stnttagreia 
fain., a small net. ord. of DieotgUdoeet, sub-class Tha- 
lamiftortr, by some botanists regarded at a sub-ord. of 
Viotacea, but distinguished by several minor charac¬ 
ters. The plants of this order are natives of South 
America ana the West Indies. Their properties have 
not been investigated. Sauvageiia erect a, the epeeies 
best known, contains much mucilage, and has been 
used internally as a diuretic, also externally in diseases 
of the eye. 

Savings Banks, lai'-vingi (from hat. talro, 1 keep 
safe), are institutions of very modern date, and are 
established for the purposo of encouraging provident 
habits among the poorer classes, by enabling (hem to 
deposit small aur>,s of money at liberal interest, and 
rcturnableon de>- nd. The value of sueb institutions 
can scarcely be er-cstimated. They enable those 
who hare anything to spare, not'only to deposit it in 
safety, but also U> receive interest upon it, while tho 
sum itself can be received back at any time it may bo 
required. By this means, provident habits are fostered, 
and in general such habits require only a beginning 
and a sum is thus seeured against a time of sickness, 
distress, or old age. The earliest savings banks, pro¬ 
perly so railed, of which wo have any account, are 
those of Hamburg, founded in 177-i, and of Berne about 
nine years afterwards. Moth of them were restricted, 
more or less closely, to the nee of domestic.servants, 
mechanics, and tho like; but they seem to have uttraetea 
very little attention in England. Theflrut institution 
of this kind in this country wan established by Mrs. 
Priscilla Wakefield at Tottenham, in the county of 
Middlesex, and opened in 1801. Six years before she 
bad opened a “ children's bank," the success of w Inch 
had induced her to extend her operations. At first the 
accounts wore kept by Mrs. Wakefield, who wns as¬ 
sisted by six gentlemen, who undertook to receive each 
a part of the sums deposited, end to allow fire per 
cent, interest on the same, to depositors of twenty 
shillings and upwards, who should leave their money 
for at least a year in their bands. As the deposits in¬ 
creased, additional trustee* were chosen. In 1808. a 
savings bank for domestic servants was opened at Bath, 
and interest allowed upon deposits st the rate of four 
per cent. prT annum. The direct founder of savings 
bank* in Britain, however, was the Rev. Henry Duncan, 
minister of Ruthwell. in Dumfriesshire, who founded 
the “Perish Bank Friendly Society” there iu 1910. 
It wta tho first institution of the kind regularly and 
minutely organized, and in the course of four pear* 
the benevolent and energetic founder bad the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing in his bank a fund amounting to £1,160, 
and bearing interest at five per cent. In 1813 a savinga 
bank was' established in Hamburgh, said at the.end of 
the year 1818 there were seventy saving* banks estab¬ 
lished in Knetatd, four in Wales, and four in Ireland. In 
July, 1817, the first parliamentary enactmenta for the 
regulation of savings banks were passed, the one being 
17 Geo. HI. o. 130, intituled " An Ant to encouraga 
the Establishment of Banks for Barings in England; ** 
the other, 67 Geo. III. o. 105, intituled “An Aot to 
encourage the Establishment of Bank* for Barings in 
Ireland. ‘ Under theee sets, the trustees and manager* 
were prohibited from receivingany profits, and the rules 
of each bank were required to be deposited with the 
clerk of the peace The moneys received were to be paid 
into the Bank of Ragland or Ireland respectively, to 
the account of tbe commissioners for the reduction 
of tbs national dabt, sad as “ the Fund of the Banka 
for Savings,” The commissioners were to invest 
toe money* so received in the Three per Cent. Btfit 
Amenities, and were to issue debenture* bearing inter¬ 
est at 3d. per cent, per diem (£4. lit. 3d. per enearn), 
payable twice a year, in May and November. The next 
session, 6S Geo. UI. c. 48, intituled “An Act to amend 
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an Act pissed in tho last teMioa of Parliament to 
encourage the Establishment of Banka for Satin on in 
England,” was pasted, by whioh the forma or the 
debentures were altered, and power giten to the jus¬ 
tices at sessions to reject the rules deposited with the 
clerk of the peace. In March, ISIS, 1«4 banks in Eng¬ 
land and Wales had paid to the account of the national 
debt commissioners same amounting in all to £667,137, 
with which stock had been purchased to the amouutof 
.£816,517 and sorcu banks in Ireland had similarly 
insetted £12,553, producing in stock £132,322. An act 
of 1820 (1 Goo. IV. c. S3) abolished the issuing of de¬ 
bentures, and directed that the interest should be cal¬ 
culated twice in the year and carried to account us 
additional principal j and in 1821,5 Geo. IV. c.»12, wua 
passed, restricting the sum deposited by each person 
to not more than £50 in the lirat year and l"tO in each 
subsequent year, and that at no time should the whole 
amount exceed £200, exclusive of interest; neither 
could deposits be made iu more tliau one savings bank. 
On the 20tli November, 1821, when the new law came 
into force, the total amount of stuck standing in the 
commissioners' names on the savings bunk account 
was £13.3Sf,350, the actual cost ot which bad been 
£11,Ml,017. In 1828, uu act (9 Geo. IV. c. 112) was 
passed, repealing all the statutes previously in force, 
and consolidating and amending the laws relating 
to savings bunks. It provides that the rules of every 
bank shall lie entered in a bonk to be deposited with 
the clerk o( the peace lor the county m which such 
bank ii held, and be then submitted to n barrister 
appointed by the commissioners, to be by him certified 
ana laid before the justices ill quarter sessions, who 
may reject tlm same, or any part thereof. If ad¬ 
mitted, the rules become binding on the depositors and 
officers. H contained various other enactments, In 
1833,3 ITm. IV. c. 11, was passed, “ to enable ctepo 
tutors in savings banks and others to purchase govern, 
input annuities through the medium of savings banks,' 
JSc. ; and by 5 £ 6 Wm. IV. c. 67, the provisions of 
ll,e above acta were extended to Scotland. In lHtt, 
the total number of savings banks in thel T nited King¬ 
dom was 656; being 128 in England, 23 in Wales, 28 in 
Scotland, and 70 in Ireland; the number of current 
uccounla was 811,204, and the total amount deposited 
was £21,471,680. In 1814, 7 & 8 Viet. c. 83, intituled 
“An Act to amend the Laws relating to Savings Banks, 
and to the purchase of Government Annuities through 
the medium of Savings Banks.” It reduces the interest 
of all moneys invested by the trustees of savings banks 
in the national funds to the rate of £3. 5»., and declares 
that the maximum of interest to be allowed to depo¬ 
sitors shall not exceed the rate of £3, 0s. 10J. per cent. 
Iu 1857, the total number of banks was 697, with 
1,341,752 depositors; of whom 1,139,910 had sums not 
exceeding £50, and the total amount deposited was 
£32,084,023. Jn 1661 there were 660 savings banks in 
England and Wales, with 1,377,479 depositors, and 
£ 36 , 896,067 deposits; 63 in Scotland, with 143,906 
depositors, and £2,538,143 deposits; and 55 in Ireland, 
with 70,211 depositors, and £2,153,211 deposits. In the 
end of hut session, a new act, consolidating and 
amending the previous acts relating to savings banks, 
was passed; but the alterations are not very material, 
and it has not yet eome into force. Iu 1801,savings banks 
were established in connection with the Post-office, 
and bare sinoe been largely taken advantage of. They 
afford greater facilities than other savings banks for 
the depositing and withdrawing of money, and the 

f overament holds itself directly responsible for it. 

nterest is aDowud at the rate of £2. 10s. per cent. 
There are now upwards of 3,600 of these establishments 
throughout the country. In September, 1863, there 
were 321,355 depositors, and £ 2 , 649,311 of deposits. 
During the two yean that they had been in existence, 
£ 3 , 736,835 bad been received, and £ 1 , 088,514 paid. 

Saw, saw (Sax. sml, a cutting instrument, 
/armed from • plate of sheet steel, and toothed by; 
means of a press and tool*. Cheater saws have the 
advantage of being very accurately divided in their 
teeth by sneaea of e division-plate: this prevents irre- 

SL&. it saws are bordet^ andtHupered tn*oi^ 
The forms of tbe teeth do not depend on taste, but era 
thoee heft fitted for cutting through the particular sec- j 
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tioo, quality, or hardness of the substance to bb cut. 
Iron hsra, shaftings, do., are cut to length by * eteei 
circular saw, whieh revolves very rapidly. The iron ia 
presented to the saw red-hot. A liar two inches in 
diameter cast thus be cut through in a faw seconds. 

3aw-irn.L,‘ a mill for sawing timber, in whieh Ulb 
motive power is either wind, water, or Aoaui. Accord* 
iug to Beckman, saw-mills driven by water were emoted 
as early as the 4th century in Germany. They do 
not, however, appear to have become common tiU the 
lith or 15tb century. The operation of sawing by 
hand is very laborious; Lcuce saw-mills rapidly CtttttD 
into very general use. * 

Bax UoHS, $itks kom, a bras* instrument, invented 
by Mr. A. A. ,T. Bar, constructed in mieh a manner 
that tbe large portion, after passing under the arm of 
the perform#, repasses mer bis shoulder, presenting . 
the hell to tbe front. The advantage of this shape 
is that it avoids the elbows, which would otherwise 
impair the progress of the sound. They have great 

{ lower, more especially tho contra bassos in 14 and B 
1st; the latter of which has Jorty-cigkt ftti ot de¬ 
velopment in »rs lube. 

SiXiriutucKA:, lukt-t-fri-gai'-ie-t (Let. «Mwm, a 
stone; fravgo, I break, because supposed to break or 
dissolve stones in tbe bladder),in Bot.,tlie Saxifrage 
ium , a nut. ord. of JMrotyledoors, sub-class Calgri- 
\ flora-, having tho following essential characters:— 
Herbs with alternate leaves and untymmetrietl 
Doners. Calyx inferior, or generally more or leas 
superior, 4—C-partitc. Stamens pengynous or hypo- 
gyuous. Ovary superior, or more or less inferior, 
composed of 2 carpels, united at the base, and diverg¬ 
ing at tlir apex; styles distinct, equal in nanibor to the 
carpels, Fruit capsular, 1—2-eellod. Seeds numerous, 
small, with fleshy albumen. The plants of this order 
are nit natives of northern regions, and usually inhabit 
mountain districts, being sometimes found at a height 
of 10,600 feet above tho sen. They are generally cha¬ 
racterized by astringency. This is particularly the 
caw with Uonrhftn aniericu»u, which. Under the 
name of atun-rool, is much used as au astringent in 
North America. 

tic.ui tost, skiVt-o-of-ii (I.at. realtr, rough, from its 
hairy surface), iu Dot., a gen. of the nat, ord. ZHjnso - 
euceni. S. BHccisn is said to yield it green dye. It ie 
railed the Devil'a-bit scabious, on acuount of its ab¬ 
ruptly-terminated root, which appears as though a 
piece had been bitten off, 

8 c*rroLDlKG, skilf'-fold-ing (Fr. tehnfavd, a scaf¬ 
fold i, a temporary erection of timber-work, by the 
means of upright poles and hnrisoutal pieces, usually 
for the purpose of supporting workmen and materials 
during tbe progress el, a building. In ordinary build¬ 
ings, poles nre creeled in a vertical position a few feet 
from the walls, their lower ends being inserted in the 
ground. Wherever a platform te required for tbe 
workmen, a horizontal pole is tied to the uprights, 
parallel with the wall; and from this horizontal pole 
cross-pieces extend to tho wall, into which their ends 
are received to support a flooring of planks. Ladders 
are used to afford access to the platforms, of whioh, fit 
some stages of the building, there are several; am! 
bricks and mortar are earned up iu hods or the 
shoulders of workmen, or in baskets raised by uropU 
passing over a pulley. The scaffolding used for earn¬ 
ing up buildings on tbe continent bat, until very re¬ 
cently, been much superior to that used ia this country) 
but latterly onr builders base appeared more anriintt 
to construct their scaffoldings scientifically and fc ' Hdjy, 
Bcaomoua, sJfcSf-ys-ff-M (Ital.)i a term applied Cc 
ornamental plaster-work, rude of finely-ground osl- 
cined gvpsutu worked into a paste with glue. If .prow 
dncea the most perfect imitation of marble, from whioh 
it can scarcely W distinguished either by the eye or 
the touch, as it takes an equally hMt POtiab, and if . 
equally hard and cold to tbe touch. In Bair, seagfiote 
has long been in use, where it wm invented by Guido 
del Conte or Fa«i (1684—1619), anfogenioasmaSouaf ’ ' 
Cari, near Correggio, in Lombardy- If was first j*..? 
traduced into this country in tbe Utter fa elf of fli#'- ’ 
last century, and the earbest application of it wm is 
tbe columns of tbe Pantheon in Oxford 8tt**t, “ 
don, built by damn Wyatt- It ha* been I 
more general use since that time, and tbs i 
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hu not only improved considerably, but ran bo exo- bo bod without proving any particular damage to bovo 
oatad upon a comparatively small outlay. For onlomna happened. With regard to words that do not tons 
and other interior dsooranone, it baa to a considerable appear to be injurious, it is necessary to aver some 
extent superseded the use of coloured mar bins, being particular damage to bare been sustained. If the 
far less costly and quite as durable. In the process of defendant be able to prove hie words to be true, no 
manufacture, the purest of gypsum is first broken aotion will lie for any words of defamation whatever, 
into amsll piaoes, and alter being ealcined, is reduced whether special damage has ensued or not j for the 
to powder. It is than passed through a flue sieve, and law then deems them to be justifiable. Seandatum 
mixed with Flanders guie, isinglass, Ac. While in this wayaafae* denotes a scandal or wrong done to any high 
condition, it is mixed with different colouring mattera. personage, as pser, prelate, judge, Ac. , by false or 
acoording to the shades of colour required in the sosndalous news or tales, an offence held to be parti- 
variety of marble to be imitated. In this state it is cularly heinous, even though not to the extent that 
laid on like cement. After hardening, the next process would render it actionable iu the case of a common 
is to polish it: this is effected first by rubbing with person. The remedy Is by an action on the oaao founded 
pumice-stone, and afterwards by nibbing it with on many ancient statutes'; but no resort having been 
tripoli and obarcoul on apiece of fine linen, and after- had to it in modern times, it is now in a maimer for¬ 
wards with felt dipped m tripoli and ail, and lastly gotten. 

with oil alone. Oneof theohief advantages of scagbola- ScAimnvAViA vHmou>QX,ti!ln-din-ai'-ve-gtt .—The 

work ia that it can be applied to columns made of Scandinavian mythology, in the form in which we 
wood end hollow, or else filled with e plaster core, possess it, is tho work of those northern minstrels of 
Columns of this kind do not require that support in tho Denmark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland, called Scalds, 
floor beneath which is necessary when solid shafts of It is characterised by wild imagination. Some of its 
marble are employed. The use of scaeliola is not con- features are: there were originally no heavens above 
fined to column b and pilaeters only; ft can bo applied or earth below, but only a bottomless deep and a world 
to other ornamental purposes, such us titble-shibs, ot mist, in which flc • ?d Hwergelmer, tho fountain that 
pedestals, borders of floors, Ac. By moans or scagbola, strove to devour • eiytliing. Twelve rivers issued 
some of the rarest and most costly stones can be imi- from title fountain and flowed so far from their source 
tatad; such as porphyry, verde autico, giallo autico, as to Btop and bee >mo frozen into icp, nntil one layer 
and others. accumulating above another, the great deep was filled 

Boalds, or Esatna, wero the poets of tho up. Subsequently. Ymir, the ice-giant, was created, 

ancient Scandinavian race. They wore tho companions Descended from Bure, another ice-giant, were Odra, 
and ohroniolcrs of their kings and princes, attended Wile, and Ve, who became the rulers of hesven and 
them on their martial expeditions, and resided at their earth. The creation of seal and rivers, rocks and 
oourta in times of peace. They sang the praises of the stones, and the clouds, are eadt: described, the whole 
gods and the exploits of their mighty men. They were oosmogony being stamped with a northern view of 
often richly rewarded for their songs, and sometimes nature. The chief god is Odio; he is tho first and 
even permitted to marry the daughters of princes. A oldest of all, and lives for ever. From him and 
sacred character was also attached to thorn, and they his wife Frigga are descended tho gods, ou which 
performed the oUce of ambassadors between hostile account ha is culled Alfnder (Father of all). Their 
tribes. (8m Noawaau.tr Lanquags anu Lit mu- eons are Thor, god of thunder, tho symbol of physical 
teal.) strength, the strongest of gods and mortals, whose 

Bom, shaft (Lnt. train), in Mus., is a series of hammer crushes the hardest objects, and Balder, tho 
sounds, rising or falling from any given pitch or tone youthful and beautiful god of eloquence. Idunaiathe 
to the greatest possible distance through inch niter- wife of Braga, • son of Thor. She preserves tho apples 
mediate degree* as make tho succession most agree- of immortality, which she present* in vessels of gold 
able and perfect, and whieh contains all the harnioiucal to the heroes at their entrance into Yalhalla. The 
divisions most eommodioualy divided. “ The scale," residence of the gods is Asgard, whom there are 
says Dr. Busby, "maybe simple, as comprising only twelve hcaveuly palaces of suab extraordinary splen- 
tho notes of oue octave, or compound, ns embracing a dour that the figut of the aun and moon is, unacces- 
sorios of octavos. Taken in tho former sense, it pre- sarv. Asgard is protected by an abyss spanned by the 
senta a limited course of contiguous degrees of different bridge Bifrdst, formed of water, air, and lire, and strong 
dimensions, as tones and sc mi tones; received in the enough to bear the weight of the gods, but which will 
latter sense, it Impliee a tones of equal degrees, con- break under the weight of the (pants. In the oentre 
slating of equal degrees or semitones, and bounded of Asgard, in the valley of Ida, is the place where the 
only l»y the powers of instrumental expression, pods administer justice. Gladheim, the hall of joy; 
Again, in ita former sense, the scale signifies amea- Wiogolf, the palace of friendship and love; and Glasor, 
lured course of tones and semitones, taken in oertain the golden forest, arc here situate. Valhallais a separate 
order, as that order which constitutes the major mod*, palace, with groves and beautiful environs; it is the 
or that wbioh forms the minor mod*! but in its Utter dwelling of heroes who have fallen in battle. Here 
sense, it neither has nor requires any diversified life is passed in war and revelry; bat all wonnda re¬ 
arrangement whatever.** The modern toale, consist- eeived in the fray are healed as soon as tho trumpet 
tog as it does of an enumeration of all the diatonic aounds for the feast. Opposed to Asgard is Niflheim, 
sounds of our < system, arranged in order, is very pro- whence will come the wicked Iioke, superhuman son of 
petty termed the aaiesreai qitia, in the same manner the giant Forbaute. From him come the wolf Fenria 
ns din Greek* combined their three seatee (via., the and the terrible serpent Jormungsndu, whieh sur- 
Diatonic, Chromatic, and Bnbarmoolo, each consist- rounds the whole earth. The powers of destruction 
tog of font aounds only), under the name of Ttirm- that will issue from Niflheim will bring about the end 
CM. ( 8*0 MtrsriJ.) of the world, which will be destroyed by cold, enow, 

SoaUTKO, sioUjI'-tog, • barbamm custom which bloody wart, ultimately falling into the jaws of Fenria. 
prevailed among Indian warriors of taking off the scalps At the same time, Asgard la to be stormed by the 
of their enemlea, whieh they preserved as trophies of menu. The gods will aU perish, even the all-powerful 
victory. Odin and the mighty Thor. A new sou will then thine 

Bcawwwt. (AcOnrotmeM upon the earth, and Lift and Llftrasor, a human pair, 

fiewiu, sWu'-AW (Let. ns i wM , to Law, la who have escaped destraction, and have been nourished 
defined to be “ a disadvantageous rumour or report, or on morning dew, wiH perpetuete the hitman race. (See 
an nation whereby oasis affronted in pnbHc.** It is said firsi, fixununou, nmvisux Uxsrtsi 
that formerly nnaotton* warn broughtfor words uniats LntiUA*u»*.)—Ntf. Jacob Grimm’s DtuUduMyfholo- 
th* slander were tuoh as, if tan, would endanger lh« life gio; Mallet's Horiktr* t BngUtk Cgebpmdia. 

of the otgeet of H. But too g re at encouragement bei og Bca«*is8 , «k<hi'-aiay,in Poetry, is the measuring a 
thus given to false and maixiiouA slanderers, it is now vena by feet, in order to see whether the quanlitittne 
held that for eeandelout words that may endanger a duly observed. Thu* a hexameter verse ia scanned by 
man «t law, byimpeeehing him of some heinous crane; reducing it isteato foet, • pentameter Into five, and so 
•xcinde him from eoetoto, byaharging him with horiag on. It to Jafiy used in regard toQrsek and Latin 
an iafrctloue disca s ei Impair his trade by calling him verses. 

ft bankrupt, and suoh-iik*, an action onus esse my fleams (t*t» the s hou l d srAUd c), In 
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Atttx 1 * (be name given to tint flat triangular bone the eruption it florid end stands out wsll; buteven 
pauing from the shoulder-joint in a direction towards here there ntwim ways in which it may prove fatal, 
tbo vertebral column, and extending, when the arm* The state of the throat fc Ml of peril, becoming font 
hang loosely, from the tint to about the seventh rib. and slouch;?, and many cues prove fatal in the seoond 
It presents various irregularities, and is so thin in some week of the disorder. Sonrialina simplex is a fery mild 
places as to be transparent. The outer surface is form of the disease, and deviates only slightly from a. 
slightly convex, and divided into two unequal parts by state of health. Scarlatina is also dangerous from its 
a very prominent ridge or plate of bone, termed the tendency to give rite to other complaints, as boUa or 
" spine." The use of thin bone is to afford a movable strumous ulcers, various forma of scrofula, dropsy. As. 
fulcrum for the motions of the arm, at well as an In treating the simplest form of scarlet fever, UtUeslso 
extensive surface for the sttacbmeut of the muscles is required than confinement to the house, regulation 
which effect tbe movement. , of the bowels, and the avoidance of aU stimulating 

ScAKAB.f.iD.x, stdr-o-is'-e-rfe, a lsrgv, family of pen- substsnees in tbe mailer of diet. In angioOM, fire* 
tumorous Ihltoyttra, belonging to the group LameUi- quently, all that is necessary is to keep the boWek 
corner. They possess antennas, generally terminated open by moderate laxatives, and wsteli the progress Of 
by s club, made up of leaflets, capable of being abut tbe complaint. If the heat of the surface is great and 
up, but sometimes of box-hke joints. The species arc distressing, cold or tepid sponging may be adopted s 
about 3,000, and this immense group 1ms been sub- eml if the pulse 14 hard ana strong, some leeohes may 
divided into several distinct families.—The Copnphaai, bo applied behind the ear. If delirium come on, the 


or dung-feeding beetles. The type of this family is the scs Ip may require to be shaved and cold applied to its 
snored beetle of the Egyptians, (ffs# Ainocnus,)— and if the (ever and delirium arc violent, blood may 
The second family, the Arttdeeli, contains those speci- have to bo taken cautiously from tbe arm. In thft 
mens in which tbo elytra entirely rover the abdomen, worst form of this disease, nil effort* to tare the 
They make deep burrows in the earth, fly about after patient will often be unavailing. When tbe system 
sunset, counterfeit death when alarmed.—Tbe third seems to be overwhelmed with tbe strength of tbe 
family is that of the Xylophili, the males of which have unison, a liberal administration of wine and baric wilt 

P eculiar horns or tubercles on the head or thornx.— bn required to ausiain the flagging powers until tlie 
be fourth family, Phyllopham, contains a number of deadly agency has in tome measure netted away. As 
beetles, called chafers, which feed on the leaves of gargles for tbo throat, a weak solution of chloride of 
trees.—The fifth family, Anthebur, contains species sfitfa or of nitrate of silver is very useful. A solution 
which feed upon leaves and flowers.—Ilio sixth family, of chlorate of potass in water fa drachm to a pint) il 
jUnMaphili, are also beetles which live upon the juices recommended as a drink in this disease. The bowels 
of flowers. also require to be csrefuMy watched ; and great ear* hi 

flCawr-BXlx. {Set Sxnr.) necessary tn avoid cold during the period of convokes- 

8 CAsmciTioT,sl<t-rc./<.ka;'-«&wii (Lst.vcori/fantia), fence.—Hef. Watson's Lecture* on th* Principal ami 
in Surg., IS the operation of making small cuts or Practice nf Phytic, 

punctures m the skin by means of lancets nr oilier Srr.wiiBT, te'-ne.-rt, is a term applied to the decora* 
catting iustroiuents, particularly the cupping instru- tions of a stage of a theatre, by means of which the 
ment. different places in which the notion is snpporsd to 

ScAsmca, tkir’-e-jl-er (Fr. learner, to scratch), an go on are represented. In the theatre*of the ancients 
implement used for stirring and loosening the sod, I here w ns no change of scene, tbe wall* of the stage 
without bringing up a fresh surface. Under the same being painted some quiet colour, with the most simple 
head xnav lie included the grabber, the cultivator, and forms of decoration. The theatres established in £«- 
the scuiUcr, all of which act on the combined prin- rope had at first no side walls, and wore not provided 
eiples of the piuugh and harrow at tbe same time, with movable scenery. When the mysteries were ro- 
Some of these implements have wheels, by the raising presented on the stage, the actors all took their Mats 
or lowering of which tbe tines or prongs may bo on benches ranged along the sidos. W ben called upon to 
made to sink more or less into the earth. make his appearance m the piece, the actor rose from bin 

ScaBlxi l , 'xv*B,oraoA*lATiSA,slror'.f( , f ikar-U'-tet-iui scat, nnd took it again at his exit. At a later period, the 
(Lat.), in Med., is a contagions febnle disease, almost! representation of a tragedy was indicated by black 


person* of all ages are susceptible of it, it is eminently the action of the pierp. This was the mode adopted 
a disease of children. Like small-pox or measles, it in Shnkspere’s time, and, indeed, till tho invention of' 
rarely attacks a person more than once. It usually the Italian architect Berlin reached England. Berlin 
cornea on with shimings and a feeling of lassitude, first placed movable scenes on the sides and book 
fallowed by more or less of fever, restlessness, loss of of a stage, so as to leave intervals botwaen them, 
appetite, headache, nausea, and occasionally vomiting, affording a free passage. Garrick introduced from 
Then, generollv on tbe second day, the eruption begins France an improved mode of lighting the stage, 
to come ont, though in come of the worst forms it may Bccne-painting is conducted chiefly in n ater-eolours. 
be deferred to the fourth. In tbe rao?t regular and At the present day, so great bos been the advance 
favourable cases, the eruption stand* out for three or made in this department of art, that some of tbe meat 
four days, and then begins to fade and decline, heeom- beautiful and striking effects are to be witn esse d Off¬ 
ing, by degrees, indistinct, and disappearing si togcl her even the minor theatres. 

in file majority of instances before the end of the 8 ciwaO>X, tht-pai’-tt-t, in Bot* the acepa nth* 
seventh day. The tongue ia often covered at tbe a small natural order of ZMcofrfaeeass, sub • etaaa 
outset with a thick white eresni-coloured for, which Honoehlamyita, only distinguished from ftvphorir ia o tit 
gradually cleans away, and the surface becomes pre- by its flowers being amentaceous. Than are but three 
tsrnatursUy red and raw-looking. There ia a sensation genera and six speeiee, all natives of India. The Wood 
of atiflhess and pain on meriumthe neck, with pain on of Lepidottaehf Boaburflkll is esfied eaeae or Mrs, 
swallowing s the voice it thick, and the throat feels and, being very bard, is employed tor Ante* and amkflar ' 
rough and straitened. Physicians distinguish throe musical instruments. .... 

different varieties of sca rl atin a ; via. scarlatina simplex, BciRicm, tkef-te-riam (Or. tktprit, doubt), te 

in wbiefc there is a Aoridxaah and little or no affection a term applied to •' that nagefivs system of pfaitaeog&y 
of the throat j scarlatina aagteosa, in which both the which by doubting of every thine beyond the region 
skin and the throat are decidedly implicated; and scar- of phenomena, deubta the possibility of ah specula* 
fatinamtligna, hi which the atrcM of the disease fall* tlon; ” or, according to Sextu* Kmpfrteut, it w ” the 
upon the throat. In malignant ease*, the eruption, if power of opposing in all their contradiction the Mta» - 
it anpeer at all, is livid said partial, and fades early, aeons reprraentations and the c ew ee pt io ns of tke- 
•note attended with a (Mde pufae. a cold skin, and ex. mind, and thus to induce perfect enaprasiop of jtug^ 
trams proatrotion of strength, flonatimsa the patient meat.” Tbe sceptic in general accepts of the pfee- 
sinks at once, and irretrievably, under tbe virulence of nomen* of nature as be find* them, and, oonvUMSd 
the prison, andfifoisextingntahedinafowhoor*. Tbe of the impossibility of dl rin g beneath theappear- 
ahanoe & reeonay to muchgrcaUr in anglaosa, srbcm aaaeato t M w ri toM Mof fek^cfe^ iti»wh kgfi wfpit A 
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• spirit of doubt and indifference. The tan topic* of 
argument used in the schools of the eceptic* wem 
1. That on account of the variety that exivt* in the 
organism of different animal bodies, it ia probable that 
the lame external object prevent* different image* to 
different animal*, and man ha* no reaion for a*letting 
that liia perception* are more conformable to the real 
nature c.’things than those of inferior animal*,—2. 
That even among men there i* a great diversity both 
of mind and body, which necessarily oooaaiona a great 
variety of opinion*, every one judging according to 
hi* particular apprehension, while no one i* able to 
determine the real nature of thing*.—3. That the 
different venae* give different report* of the aame 
thing; and hence bodice may have different proper- 
tiea from thoie which the aenae* lead u* to suppose.— 
4. That the lame thing appear* differently according to 
the different diepoeitioii nr circumstance* of the person 
who perooive* it; whence it i* impossible for any one 
man to prunounoe that hi* judgment concerning any 
object is agreeable to nature.—6. That thing* assume 
a different aspect according to their distance, position, 
or place, and no reason can bn assigned why one of 
these aspect* should agree with the real object rather 
than the rest.—B, That no object oilers itself to the 
aenae* whioh it not so connected and mixed with others 
that it cannot bo diftimitly separated and examined.— 
7. That objects of sense appear exceedingly different 
when viewed in a compound and iu a decomposed 
state, and that it is impossible to say which appear- 
Mtoe inoat truly expresses their real nature.—8. That 
•very object being always viewed in its relation to 
others, it is impossible to determine what itm simply 
in its own nature.—fl. That our judgment i# liable to 
uncertainty from thn circumstance of frequent or rare 
occurrence, that which happen* every day appearing 
in a very different light front that in which the same 
thing would appear if new.—10. That mankind are con¬ 
tinually led into different eoiireptioua concerning the 
same thing through tho influence of custom, law, 
fabulous talcs, and established opinions. On all these 
ground* they held that oicry Imman judgment is 
liable to uncertainty, and that wo can only say con¬ 
cerning anything that it aceiu* to bo, not that it is 
what it *eeu». They likewise maintaiued that every 
proposition requires tome previous proposition to 
support it, ia infinitum, or siipponrsaome axiom which 
cannot be proved, ami is thorotore taken for granted 
without demonstration; that in argument, the point 
assumed and that which i* to be proved may often be 
alternately used in each other's place, both being 
equally uncertain; and lastly, that nothing can be 
Understood by itself, at appear* from the endless dis¬ 
putes of philosophers concerning tbs nature of thing*, 
nor by means of something else whilst itself remains 
vinknown. This perpetual uncertainty and indecision 
on every point, this entire abnegation of man's proudest 
faculty, reason, i* contrary to thn manifest purpose* 
which man has to serve upon earth, and but little ac¬ 
cord* with the prodigious activity and creative power 
of the mind. The most celebrated thinkers, if we may 
to call them, ot this data in ancient times, were Tyr- 
rfao, Timon, CBuesidemus, and Sextus Empiricus; iu 
modern time* David Hume. The scepticism of Hume 
wu beynud all doubt the moat thorough and wide- 
reaching that philosophy hod yet witnessed. He 
starts with the popular sheory of experience, and pro¬ 
ceeds with surprising coolness to mw down every in¬ 
tellectual principle for which hi* theory was incapable 
of accounting. In open argument, in candid state¬ 
ment, and iu solid attack, the Scottish sceptic is greatly 
in ad ranee of hit Greek predecessors. The aceptieisra 
of Home railed forth a host of assailants, and ha* 
more or lets influenced philosophical thought and 
opinion since that time, more particularly in the coses 
of Raid, Stewart, ana Hamilton in Scotland; of 
RaMOfistterd, Jouffiroy, and Cousin in France; end 
of wiwvFiehte. H**e), and Behelling in Germany.— 
Ref- Jftwyr t spm fe a RWfmnifeo. 

Bcxrr**, wy-fr (Gr. skrpfren, a staff], is a Staff or 
rod used by priae** end other* oh no emblem of sow- 
r*Mp or JsWsl w»w. Ik is said to have been orini- 
nuy e staple staff, used « a stopped for the aged 
tad infi rm; and hence it came to he an emblem of ex- 
ferieose, wisdom, nod authority. Among the ancient 
lilt 
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Greeks, the sceptre wes not only borne by kings, 
princes, end leaders of the people, bnt likewise by 
judges, heralds, priests, Ac. It thus came to be * 
highly emblematic, and we* likewise made a very orna¬ 
mental instrument. The Roman kings and conauis 
bore on ivory eeeptre, and their deities Jupiter and 
Juno were likewise represented with sceptres, to denote 
their authority over the rest. Through the Roman 
emperors, the sceptre passed to the western monarch*, 
and it now forms ono of the chief insignia ot sovereign 
power, 

Scmms’s Grbbiv, steels.—The delicate and beauti¬ 
ful green colour known under tbit name le composed 
entirely of aneoite of eopper. Its manufacture and 
use ere so dangerous to health that they are forbidden 
in France, ana should be so in this and other coun¬ 
tries. 

Schism, tizm (Gr. tehuma, a rent), in its literal 
signification denotes a rent or rupture in un object, or, 
figuratively, a diversity of opinion among person* 
constituting one body. In its common acceptation, 
however, it is used iu tho sense of separation, more 
particularly a separation or division amoug person* 
of the same reiigi : or f»Uh. Among ecclesiastical 
writers, the gxea -ibism.of the West is that which 
happened offer th- death of Grogory XI. (1378], when 
Urban VI. end Clement VII. were set up as rival 
popes. It continued for nearly forty years, till the 
couucil of Constance elected Martin V. 

ScuizawnHAcnai, tkiz-An-drai'.te-e, in Rot., tue 
Sehizandra faun., a natural order of Diiotylediiuet, 
snh-chiss Thalamiflortr, consisting ot trailing shrubs, 
witli alternate, exstipulate, simple leaves, and unisexual 
Itowera. Sepals and petal* imbricated. Stamens nu¬ 
merous, bjpogynotis. Ovules pendulous; embryo very 
minute, with abundant homogeneous albumen. Thera 
are but five genera ami one aperies,natives ot India, 
Japan, and the southern parts of North America. Homo 
iiai e edible fruits. The genera Sehizandra ami AjiAare- 
ftema are represented by two scrambling shrubs, culti¬ 
vated iu our conservatories. 

Ht'irom$Tics, tlcn-lii'-hkt {Or. teholattikon), is tho 
name given tn a class ot Philosophers who flourished 
in the Middle Age*, and taught a peculiar kind ot 
philosophy, which consisted in applying the ancient 
dialectic* to theology. " The scholastic theology,*’ say- 
Mr. Ilallam, “ was in its general principle an alliance 
between faith ami reason; an endeavour to arrange tho 
orthodox system of tho Church, such as authority had 
made it, according to the rules and methods of the 
Aristotelian dialectics, and sometime* upon premise* 

S hed by metaphysical reasoning;" and scholastic 
sophy “seem* chiefly to be distinguished from 
this theology by a larger Infusion of metaphysical rea¬ 
soning, or by its occasional inquiries into subjects not 
immediately related to revealed article* of Ruth." The 
name ia derived from tfae circumstance that it origin¬ 
ated iuthc school* instituted by and after Charlemagne 
for the education of the clergy. It probably arose from 
the necessity felt of combating heretics with their 
own weapons, and establishing the doctrine* of the 
Church upon * rational and scientific but*. The founder 
of the system is generally regarded to hare been 
Scotus Krigens, » native of Ireland, who flourished ia 
the 9th Century. The first era of it* bJetory is con¬ 
sidered to come down to Boscellinue, tn 1089, or the. 
contest of the Realists and HomineUsts f®.«.) j the 
second to Alberta* XIsgnu*, who died m 1290, when 
the metaphysical works of Aristotle were more gene¬ 
rally known end commented on; and the third to the 
revival of leetning in the middle of the lffflh cen¬ 
tury, and the consequent improvement in philosophy. 
Among the most distinguished Scholastics, besides 
those already mentioned, were Abelard, Thorns* Aqui¬ 
nas, Duns Scotus, and William of Ockam. 

ecwoui, sfro'-b-d (lab), are notes end explanation* 
annexed to Greek and Larin authors by the early 
grammarian* or critic*, who are henoe called echo- 

Snoot, shoot, it formed from tho LMin sejfofo, wflieh, 
according to Du Cange, eignilcs discipline and correc¬ 
tion, and was anciently, be says, used in* general foe 
*11 place* where Several persona mat together either to 
study, to eo uv sm e, or do eny other matter- Fortnerly 
the word school was used in a larger eoetptstlon than 
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it preaent, and signified place* of instruction, not only 
for efaildNii. but for those of more advanced are. ft 
wai applied generally to what are now called umversi- 
tiea. Thus Shakespeare, in Hamlet, apeaka of being 
at school at Wittenberg, that is, at the unireraity. 
The place* in the imireraitict where exercise* for 
decree* are performed, aod lecture* read, are still 
called schools iu England, and at least in the older 
continental universities; and academical degrees were 
often called degree* of cchool. The school is one of 
the institutions of ciritised life. In early times, and 
among rude races, education and instruction are mat* 
ters o? domestic concern. Among the anoient Jews, 
parents were strictly enjoined to instruct their children 
m the precepts of the law, the fear of God. and in 
the history of the people. That reading and writing . 
constituted a part of their education may be inferred i 
from their being instructed to writs the precepts of 
the law upon their door-posts, so that they might be 
read by all. Schools wero not established among them 
until after tbeir return from the Babylonish captivity, 
when Em, their language and law being in great men-! 
sure forgotten, gathered round him learned persuns I 
and trained a number of public tenohom, some of 
whom were established in Jerusalem, and others sent 1 
into the provincial towns of the country. Schools wero ) 
first iustituted for educating the higher classes of i 
society; the great mass of the people were left to igno-1 
ranee, or what of instruction tlieir parents could im- 
part. In particular this seems to have been the case in : 
undent Egypt, Persia, Ac. In Greece, private schools 
for instructing in reading, writing, and arithmetic, were 
established as early a* 800 u.C.; and afterwards young I 
persons eager for knowledge resorted to the iimtrnr-; 
tions of tue philosophers and sophists; but still the j 
great mass of the people remained in ignorance, Thu 
same was the case with the Romans, who from hi)<> | 
n. c. had schools for boys in tho cities ; arid from tho j 
age of Cirsar, who conferred the right* of citizenship i 
on teachers, thehigberinatitutiunsnl the grammarians. [ 
The emperor Vespasian was the first who established . 
ruble- professorships of grammar -and rhetoric with 
died salaries attached to them, for the education of! 
youpg men for tho public service ; and in *.», ISO, j 
Antoninus Pius founded imperial schools in tho larger 
cities of the Roman empire. There n as still, howrt cr, 
no general system of education. With the diffusion of 
Christianity, the importance of education came to be 
seen in a new light. Schools were instituted in the 
cities and villages for catechumens, and in some capi¬ 
tals, caterhrtical schools for the education of clei gv- 
men, of which that in Alexandria was the most flourish¬ 
ing from the 2nd to the 4 th century. From the 8th 
century, however, these higher establishments seem to 
have been discontinued, end the episcopal or cathedral 
schools to bars taken tbeir place, in which the young 
men Intended for the clerical profession learned, besides 
theology, the seven liberal art*; viz., grammar, logic, 
rhetoric (the tritiim), arithmetic, geometry, astro¬ 
nomy, music (the qttatiricutn), The imperial schools 
deobned, and finally became extinct in the confusion 
which followed the irruption* of the barbarians, and 
cathedral and parochial schools for boys and young 
men of all classes ware established in the cities, in 
which the learning of reading and writing was followed 
by the Cririmw, and which hence received the name of 
trivial schools. The conventual schools began to be 
established in the 6th century, and from being at first 
intended only to prepare persons for the monastic lit#, 
they came to be recorded to by laymen, and at length 
became very famoui. It I* one of the noblect trait* in 
the character of Charlemagne, that iu that age of grow 
ignorance be laboured with zeal for the instruction of 
the people under hi* *w*y. He decreed (780) that not 
only every bishop’s see and every convent, but that 
every parish, was to have its school; the two former 
for the tertruetfon of clergymen and public officers, 
the latter for the lower classes of the people. At hi* 
ooorthe e*t*blbbed an academy of dfetfognisbed echo- 
an, to whom be himself resorted for instruction, and 
whom he employed to educate hie children aod oapahle 
boy* beloegmc to the nobility. Charlemagne'* domes 
ware forgotten during the dispute* of his grandsons 
abort jtbe government, under whom, alto, the court 
school wa* abandoned. InthaXfithasdlbthowrturia*, 


the inactivity and luxury of the clergy led to the neglect 
of the cathedral and conventual schools, and they 
rapidly declined. But at length, with the Increasing 
power of the cities, the citterns became more indepen* 
dent, and tbs magistrates began to take corf of the 
instruction of youth, which was being so much neg¬ 
lected by the clergy. They established schools, in which 
rsadnig, writing, and the trieitm were taught, and Hina* 
rant monks and students were employed ae teacher*. 
It wm the commencement of a near system. The 
teachers, though, indeed, still belonging to the elerioal 
order, uow formed s separate class. They were, hoar* 
ever, generally ignorant,rfrequeullr immoral, and wan¬ 
dered about from place t6 place. From the 14th to the 
Kith century, Germany wm overrun with bands of 
these vegrantt, who, os Luther says, though they had 
bsrdly seen a university, received appointments as 
teachers, because they were nenerelly the only person* 
who could be hired at schoolmaster*, sine* the more 
learned youths were ambitious of clerical benefice* 
and academical professorships. The Reformation in 
tho 18th century exercised a most, decided and beneficial 
effect upon the sobonls, more particularly in Germany. 
The property of the convents and-of the Church in gv* 
ueral, which had been confiscated by the governments, 
was m most cases applied to the usa of schoals, the 
number of which was now very much iuercased, their 
character elevated, and a higher class of teacher* esta¬ 
blished m them. The corporations of oitis* fouuded 
cymnasiaandlyeeuniswith permanent teaohers; school* 
lor girls were also founded, and in the village* in¬ 
structors wero appointed hi teach tho catechism. Soon 
after this, the nso of the Jesuits, and their devotion to 
education, effected a great improvement on the old 
Catholic system. In this country there ware many 
schools connected with religious foundations, and aim 
many private endowments for education. Immediately 
after tho Reformation, a number of new schools were 
established, more particularly by Edward VI., out of 
Hi* tithes that formely belonged to religions houses or 
chantry lands, and which are now commonly known as 
King Edward's schools. A large proportion of the 
grammar-schools wore founded in the reigns of Edward 
VI. mid Elizabeth; and since that time comparatively 
fow have been founded, while, the number of endowed 
schools has largely increased. It wm only, however, 
towards the close of I he last century that any special 
efforts came to he made for the education of ibe mam 
of the people. The first Sunday-school was established 
by Mr. Ilaikcs, of Gloucester, in 1781, aud the popular 
day-school dates from 1708, when the youthful Quaker, 
Joseph Lancaster, began, in bis father's house iu 
Southwark, to instruct the children of the poor. Iu 
1702, Hr. Bell, supennb-ftdent of the Military Orphan 
School, Madras, introduced the monitorial system, or 
the plan of making the elder children in • school teach 
the younger; and four years later, on bis return to thi* 
country, he warmly urged the adoption of the *y*tefn, 
as the most eflectual means of rapidly ex tedding popu¬ 
lar instruction. The efforts of Lancaster led to the 
formation of “ the Britiah and Foreign School Society " 
in 1808, and of Bell to the establishment of "the Ra¬ 
tional Society for promoting the Education of tbe 
l'oor in tb* Principle* of the Established Church."; 
The woyk of education now adranced with aome ra¬ 
pidity, aud conspicuon* among those who laboured in 
the cause of it* popularisation wax Lord Brougham. 
Up to 1833, the whole of what had been accomplished 
in the work of popular education waa tb* fruit of private 
liberality, incited mainly by religion* aval, aud acting,is 
the matter 6 f daily edueatiun, principally through tb* 
medium of these two societies,the British and Porrign 
and tbs KationaL From 1833 to 1880, an annual sum of • 
£20,000 wm Voted by parliament for educational par* 
poors, and ha* since been increased from veer fei year, 
till in 1880 it amounted to £708,167 for Ohm Britain 
aud £270,721 for Inland. From tho recently pubBth#d 
report* of the Royal Cimmussiouers oo EdaMtiott, 
appears that there were in 1888, in England and Vi ska; 
68,978 week-day eehoola, eortaiaing 2,888,dfit teMwt : 
of these, 24669 schools, containing 1/76,169 teM*nte.>V 
were puke, and 34413. containing 
were private. In tbe former, 011,153 sohoUra wapur 
mate* aud 704MO tamale*; in tbe letter, 380JWff wene 
male* *1*4 470,607 female*. OI the pubiia eshoefc 
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22,647 were supported by religSoa* denominations, In¬ 
cluding 19,646 oonneotea with the Church of England, 
and 1,131 British schools; 387, including 192 ragged 
schools, were not special!y connected with any reli¬ 
gious denomination: 869 were entirely, or almost 
entirely, supported by taxation; and 660werecolls - 
giele and superior or richer endowed schools. In 
speaking of tba different classes of schools, infant 
schools are designed to reaeive children at the very 
earliest age at which they are capable of receiving any 
Instruction, and imparting to them the elements of 
education, m well as training them in the practice of 
virtue and good-feeling. They sre of great utility as 
plaoes of security as well as of education, and are 
particularly of use to those who are unable or unwii- 
ling to take proper care of their offspring. They have 
been found to be of greatservice to the humbler classes 
of society, and are slowly extending themselves among 
the middle ranks. It is assorted that if two children 
eater an elementary school at the age of seven, the one 
from an infant school, the other uneducated, the former 
will make as much progress by the ago of ton as the 
latter by the age of twelve.— Mop/fed tchooU are estab¬ 
lished for educating ohildran ot' the very lowest class 
of sooiety, who raoeive their instruction gratuitously, 
and are not required to be decently clothed. In 1844, 
when the “Bagged School Union*’ was established, 
there were only 16 ragged schools, with 2,000 children, 
and about 200 teachers (all voluntary). In 1861, there 
were in Bnglmnd and wales 132 schools, with 12,3:37 
scholars; and in 1861,182 schools, with 20,000 scholars, 
of whom 10,308 wore males and 10,001 females. Is 
many school* the children are led as well ss educated, 
and in some a limited number are both fed and lodged. 
In due time, effort* are made to get them suitably em¬ 
ployed, and some or the best-behaved and industrious 
of them are assisted to emigrate. (Kur Keformutoriti 
Me that article,)— 2nduttrial a ehoolt have as their object 
to reclaim *' children who, from the circumstances of 
their homes or from neglect, are in danger of becoming 
criminals; and this object is accomplished by separat¬ 
ing them from their connections, aud giving them in¬ 
struction in some honest means of getting a living, lu 
a few oases, the industrial instruction is given, though 
the separation of the child from its borne is not en¬ 
forced ; but in most oases, the children sre boarded end 
Judged as well as led." The number of these schools 
in 1368 was 36, with 2,822 children .—Endowed ichaoli 
are schools whioh have been established, and are sup¬ 
ported by foods given and appropriated for that pur¬ 
pose) either by the sovereign or by private individual*. 
They afford a gratuitous, or nearly so, education to 
pumls either generally or such as live within certain 
defined limits, and are hence frequently also called free 
schools. A number of these are what are termed 

f rammar-schools, or schools where the elements of the 
>atiu end Greek languages are taught. A number or 
tho endowed schools are incorporated, and the land* 
and olhar property vested in the corporation $ others 
are Under trustees, whose duty it is to preserve the 
school property, and apply it tc the purposes intended 
by the founder. The amount of money thus vested in 
endowed schools is so great that, if properly laid ont, 
it would go far to establish a system of national educa¬ 
tion.—The national school* ore such at have been es¬ 
tablished by the National, Society for the promotion of 
education; the BritM, snob as save been fimnded by 
the British and Foreign School Society. In the former, 
Mlgioae inetructino Is given according to the tenets 
of the Church of England; in the latter, no peculiar 
religious tenets are inculcated, the Bible, without note 
or comment, being the only religious school-book. 
Both have hem the meant of mush good in diffusing 
education over the country, sod at a very kw **ds. Up 
to 1669, the former moiety bad expended on education 
dBat.N0, the latter ,6166,663.— Amlw sdtoefe were 
established with the view of extending tM benefit* of | 
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i to persons engaged In b asin ess during the 
day. Kras the advantages whioh might be expected 
to result from snob iomtattema, iti* amt a mis re¬ 
mark able that they are not more common. It it indeed 
■aid that the prevloustoU unfits one for study; bat a 
wetbo onduotad school might easily make study so 
sttraetiva m to be in tmkms m tl st . According 


schools wee only 1,645. with 39,763 scholar*: of whom 

27.829 were males and 11,964 females. Since then, 
however, the number has greatly increased, and in 
1898 there were 2,036 evening schools, with 80,000 
scholars, of whom 64,671 were males.—The Sunday 
Softools are primarily religions institutions; but reading 
is incidentally taught, or the habit or reading kept up 
in them, and in a few eases instruction iu writing is 
also given. There an anally two school attendances 
each Sunday; one commencing about 9 or 9.30 o’clock 
in tbo morning, the other about two in the afternoon; 
and upwards of 300,000 persons are employed as 
teachers. In 1868 then wen 33,872 Sunday schools, 
with 2,411,664 scholars; being 1,189,725 males and 

1.221.829 females. (For Xormal tchoolt see that 
article.) 

Schools, Am. (At* Axht Schools.) 

Schools, Mixitast, (Ass Milhtaby Schools.) 

Schools or Dasioir. (Are Hasten, Schools or.) 

Schoohbk, tkaon'-er (Da.wkoner), annall vessel with 
two masts, whose main and fere sails are suspended by 
gaffs, reaching from the mast towards tbe stern, and 
stretched nut below by booms, the foremost ends of 
whtoh are Looked to an iron, which elaajis the mast so 
a* to turn thereir upon an axis, when the after-ends 
are swung from no side of the vessel to tbe other. 
The schooner is generally a fast tailor, and principally 
employed in trade by those who make speculations 
where dispatch is a particular object. 

3c i me a, ia ■ name often applied to alt 

rheumatic affections about the hip-joint and back ot 
the thigh, but in strictness it is applied only to a dis¬ 
ease ot tba sciatic nerve. This is sometimes an inflam¬ 
matory complaint, requiring for it* treatment copping 
and blistering; sometimes it is dearly rheumatic, and 
then require* the mode of treatment adapted for snctl 
cases; sometimes it results from irritation within tbe 
p»ii is, affecting the nerve before it emerges externally, 
mud sometimes it is purely nervous and neuralgic, 

Soigiroi. ti'-ent (tat. amentia, from vein, I know), in 
itsstrictly literal sense, means simply knowledge. This 
was probably the only sense in which it was at first 
used; but we sre told that “by the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century the word science had begun to appear 
as denoting connected and demonstrated knowledge, in 
opposition to art, which signified digested rules of 
operation, not oonueeted with each other by deduction 
from common first principles; ” and “ by tbe middle 
of the seventeenth century the term science was freely 
used in the sense whieh it bsa never since tost; namely, 
that in whieh it is opposed to literature.’' Science, as 
distinguished from art, is a body of organised know¬ 
ledge, whose phenomena are arranged to os to exhibit 
the reasons or causes by whioh they sre influenced in 
their legitimate connection and interdepend unco. A ‘ 
science which deals with tbe succession of reason and 
consequent is entitled an ahrinut science: while that 
which deals with eanses and effect* is called for the 
most part a natural or pkyrieal science. Those sciences 
whioh ore supposed to be complete are called exact 
sciences; m geometry. The great majority at what 
ore commonly known aa sciences hardly deserve the 
name, being mere bundle* of theories or facts, con¬ 
nected with more or leas of exactsets, bat whieh a fresh 
discovery may any day untie. Boioncs, os opposed to 
literature, bos for its business th* discovery and apply¬ 
ing of first principles.—Baf. Mngiitk Cyclopedia. 

Scihkcb a»» Air, Dx?ABntinx or, a department 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Education, which 
owes its origin to ■oggemioaa irt tim second ryport of 
the commiaaianers tor the Exhibition of 1961. The 
suggestions were favourably regarded by the govern¬ 
ment; end os apart of tbo “comprehensive sehems 
for the advanoemmt of flu fine art* sad of pnwticsl 
solanos," announced fromtha throne at the eosumeaoe- 
meat of the seerionof 1662-83, foe fords of tkoTreasury 
in If arch, 1863, gave their formal ooMurreooe to the 
proposed arrangement of fee Privy Council, to *' unite 
tn one department, uador the Botin) of Trade, with the 
departments of Frsetieai Art aad fieJenee, the hundred 
ana. analogous iaetitattaus ot the Government Mmol 
of Man nod fleisaea, tbo Mnaeom of Practical Geo¬ 
logy, tbe r-wlogieol Survey, tbo Museum of Irish 
loan*try, gad th* Royal Dublin Society, all of which 


«kti>* oeosM of 1861, the camber of adult sv «e ri ii g |*re ia part supposed by p a r Bs m s ari i ry grant*.’* The 
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immediate intention of this amalgamation mat to bring 
the whole of those institution! under one common 
superintendence, to establish a Central Metropolitan 
School of Practical Scienoa, aa wall aa of art, and to 
•uoourage the formation of minor local institutions in 
connection with the oantrai institution. The whole of 
these united department#, it will be observed, belonged 
to England ana Ireland.; in 1864, however, the necee* 
aery step* wore taken for the formation of an industrial 
museum for Scotland, similar to those of London and 
Dublin. ▲ aito was pnrohaaed by the government new 
the University of Edinburgh for the building, and the 
mneeum belonging to the town council, and the valuable 
collection of models, minerals, Ac., belonging to the 
Highland Society, were transferred to the Crown; thus 
forming an excellent basis for the proposed museum. 
The department of Beienoe and Art, aa mentioned above, 
was origin ally a section of the Board of Trade; but m 
February, 1868, it was transferred to the Committee of 
Privy Council on Education. It now forms a distinct 
division of that committee, and consists of two sections, 
—a school of seienoo with ite connected museums 
nod affiliated institutions, having its headquarters at 
Jermyn Street; and a school of art. with ite various 
collections and associated schools, having ite bead- 
quart srs at South Kensington, where the head offices of 
the department are also. In the eighth report of the 
department, the total expenditure of the several divi¬ 
sion# for the period from the 1st of April, 16fl0, to the 
61st of March, 1881, is stated at 4599,784.17s. 1(M. The 
inspectors of the Metropolitan School of Science grant 
certificate# to any teachers who pus a satisfactory 
examination in—1. practical and descriptive geometry, 
with mechanical and machine drawing; 2. physics, 
mechanical and experimental; 3. chemistry; 4. geo¬ 
logy; 6. natural history; and those who are successful 
receive certificate allowances of £20, £16, or £10, iu 
each, while engaged in teaching. The art Schools, 
which are of oiucr data than those ol science, appeal 
to a wider circle. Iu the words of the official pro¬ 
gramme, the objects of this department are1. To 
tram mate and female teachers to give instruction in 
art; to certify them when qualified, and to make them 
annual fixed payment*. varying according to their ac¬ 
quirements.— 2, To aid and aasint committees in the 

J rovmce* desirous of establishing schools of art.—3. 

b hold ptiblio inspections and examinations, and to 
award medals and prises to the most deserving candi¬ 
dates.—4. To collect together works of art, pictures, 
Ac., in the central museum, and books and engravings 
in the central library.—6. To circulate among the 
aehools of art objects from the museum, and books and 
engravings from the library." Amongst the buildings 
•t South Kensington are included the offices of the 
department, the Training School for Masters and 
Mistresses, the Normal Central School of Art, the Art 
Library, and the Museum. 

Scran naexae, (Let., give notice), 

In Lew, is a judicial writ, directing the sheriff to give 
notice to a party to show cause to the court whence 
it issues, why execution of a judgment passed should not 
be made out. In come cases, however, it is an original 
and independent proceeding, aa where used for repeal- 
tug a patent. Its use, however, is much more confined 
now than formerly, living supplanted by what is termed 
a writ of rmeor in all oases in which it becomes neces¬ 
sary to revive a judgment by reason either of lapse ol 
tune orebang# of pasties. It Is still, however! the 
prmier Writ in several other eases of a like kind, to 
which awni of revivor would not apply; as that of 
proeseang against bail on their recognizance, or for 
restitution after a reversal in error. 

Bcraros, aMrijfw. (L.t„ a bulrush), in Bot„ a gen. 
the net. ord. (Msewe. Various species, commonly 
known as club-ruahes or bulrushes, are amah cm. 
ployed far mate, chair bottoms, baskets, Ac, end by 
cooper* for fitting up intervale in the seams of casks. 
gCLXXiXTHi caw .rk/ee^a-ttoi'w#-efCfr. sWeroe. hard; 

airikei, a flaws*), in Bet., a tmaUnet. ord. of bbot>- 
UfaM, anted*** MomackUmfdtm, eonriating of in- 
eotopiewraa herbs found in barren places in faupasnte 
ar e placed by seam botanist* among 

8COJU, store, the original and entire draught of 
«ty eem p oei t i on In parti, in which all the pnrte ace 
151# 
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arranged upon staves one above the other, so at to 
pretest to the eye of n skilful musician the aflbet of 
the entire band daring performance. The terth mom 
originated from a bar or hoe, which was formerly 
drawn through ail the parts. * 

Sconriox, etor'-pe-e* (let. seaqete), a formidable in¬ 
sect allied to the spider, bat differing gr ea tly in fora, 
being distinguished from it by having tbe abdomen 
articulated with a carved spur at the extremity, under 
the point of whieh are two small orifices, whwn serve 
to give passage to a poisonous fluid. The anterior 
pair of feet or palpi are very large, resembling those of 
tbe lobster in torn. The other feet do not differ es¬ 
sentially in form from those of spiders. On the under 
side of tbe thorax are two oomteUke appendages, tbs 
use of which is not well understood, scorpion* to* 
habit the hot countries of both bamiaphoras, live on 
tbs ground, conceal themselves under stones and other 
bodies, and not unfrsquently taking up their abode in 
houses. When disturbed, they run rapidly with the 
tail over the back, ready to turn it in any direction, 
either for attack or defence. They feed on ineeeta sad 
their eggs. The species of the south of Europe are 
little more than an inch in length, whilst sente of tbo 
tropical species exceed five iuchos; and tbe sting of tbo 
latter produces serious symptoms, wliiah sro said fro* 
quently to result in death. The young scorpions era 
produced at varinua intervals, sod are carried for 
several days upon the bark of ths parent, during whieh 
time she never leaves her retreat. The genus is divided 
by naturalists into sub-genera, depending upon the 
number of the ores tore’s eyes, whether six or eight. 

Bcouzonitiu., ikor-ton't'-ri (norm, an rid Spanish 
word for viper, because it was held to be efleotual 
against the lute of venomous animats), in Bot., a geo. 
of the nat. ord. dimpcsifir. The roots of 8. Mtptmiea, 
glutlffoliii, (Uhriata, ami futeresa, ere eaten in different 
parts of ihc world, being boiled or stewed in the same 
manner as oarrnte or parsnip*. 

Scorn wn, Church or.—According to soma his* 
tonsil*, the gospel was introduced into Scotland by the 
(:ul<i«e* as early a* the 2nd or 3rd oentory. Persecuted 
by the savage people among whom they cam*, they 
took refuge on the email island of Iona, off too west 
coast, which afterwards became a centre of miseionary 
labours among tbe I'iota, Scots, and Irish, Bomnniem, 
however, snbeequautly came to gain ground in too 
country, and alter a struggle of some centuries, the 
Culdees finally disappear about the 12th oentory, 
(See Cdwbxs.) Though again and again the Scottish 
clergy asserted their independence in disputes with tbe 
Roman see, long before the time of the Reformation, 
they were sunk into toe deepest subserviency to that 
power, and the people steeped in ths deepest ignorance 
and superstition. The wealth and corruptions of too 
church, sayi Dr. McCrie, in bis ‘'Lifeof Knox,” had 
grown to a greater height iu Scotland than in any other 
nation within the pale of toe Weston* church. Henry 
VIII.. having acceded from the Church of Beane, used 
bis influence with his nephew, James V. of Scotland, 
to break off all connection with that church. It was 
arranged that .fames should marry Elizabeth, Henry's , 
daughter; but Beaton and the priests second Ms aur* 
riage with the daughter of the French king. The first 
Scottish martyr in the cause of toe Beformei sHRk 
was Patrick Hamilton, a noble and godly youth, cousin 
of Jamfo V. While travelling on the oontioent, he 
had bosoms acquainted with the principle* of tin- Its* 
formation, and had taken counsel with Lather sml 
Meleccthon et Wittenberg. On hie return to Boatload, 
he proclaimed toe new doctrines, and through theta* 
fioenee of Cardinal Beaton, he was con d e mn ed for 
heresy, and burnt at St. Andrew'#, 28th Feb., 1698, a* 
the age of twenty-four. A bitter perssewtom ensue d, 
and other victims followed; but tea cause of tbaBe- 
format ion continued to spread; for, aa M* of thebyv 
(tenders said, " thereto (sank*) of Patrick Haasiltogfa 
fire infected aa many a# « Mew upon." On the death • 
of domra V., Hamilton, sail of Arrau, was elected n» 
gent during the qoeen’s minority, and was at fost writ 
disposed to (be reformers. An sei sms passed, aBom, 
togtoaSCriptoMStoba re ad to Bagheh, ead Straetr 
was concluded with Henry VIII, for effect ingenues, 
riage between Ms eon Edwsrd sod toe infest fiuasw. A 
ebaage, twwfvsr, suddenly took place, tha tnftff wan 
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broken off, and the young queen (three in marriage to 
the dauphin of Franca. Beaton and the prmite were 
■gam in power, and the peraaentkm ratted afreah. The 
cardinal's last victim was George WUhart, a gentleman 
of family, who munched *t the stake in St. Andrew's, 
2 nd March, 1640. A fa* months later, a bod; ef con¬ 
spirators contrived to take 'possession of the castle, 
nnd the cardinal wee put to death. The conspirators 
held the oaatle for some time; but were at length 
obliged to surrender to e French armament, end 
were taken to France. Among those who were time 
carried away wee John Knox, although not one of the 
conspirators. Knox resided tor some time at Genera, 
where, in the society of OalVin, bis principles were 
strengthened. Me still maintsined a correspondence 
with the leaders at home, and in 1657 a bona or note¬ 
nant was drawn and signed hy a number of the lorda 
and gentry, pledging themselves to stand by each other 
in defence of the principles of the Reformation. These 
were afterwards known as the “ Lords ot the Congre¬ 
gation." In lfiOh.Knox returned to Bcotlnnd, and the 
enthusiasm of the people could no longer be restrained. 
It broke out, in opposition to the admonitions of Knox 
and others, in eels of violence. On the let August, 
1500, e parliament wee held at Edinburgh, and a eon. 
festiun of faith, drawn np by Knox and others, laid 
before it, and declared to be the standard of the 
national faith in Scotland. Other acts were passed, 
abolishing the power and jurisdiction of' the pope 
in Scotland, repealing all acts made in favour nt the 
Church and against the Reformation, and ordaining 
that all who said roses, or ware present at the cele¬ 
bration of it, should be punished. The first General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland met on tbn 20th 
December, 1660, end consisted or only twelve ministers 
and thirty ley members. In 1607 It had increased to 267 
ordained ministers, 161 exhorters, and 456 readers. Im¬ 
mediately after the meeting of the first Hsuttuljli, Knox 
and fire other ministers drew lip the " First Booh of 
Discipline," containing tba principles of the Church of 
Scotland, which was approved by the General Assembly 
and the Privy Council. It was modified in sonic respects 
by the “ Second Rook of Discipline," of lf,78. which * 
was ratified by parliament in K>U2. and still continues to 
be reoeired as an authority in the Church. (Sit Diacir- 
uirx. Rooks nr.) The deposition of Mary was favour¬ 
able to the Reformation. The young king was crowned, 
and the eari of Murray, a 1’roteatant, was appointed 
regent. The General Assembly expressed its determi¬ 
nation to support the lords hostile to the queen; and 
tho parliament which met in 1697 repealed the aote of 
Mary iu favour of popery, and declared the Protestant 
church to be “ the only true and holy church of Jesus 
Christ within the realm." From this time tho Protec¬ 
tant religion, though it pawed through many oonflictii, 
waa firmly established, and the Reformation was com¬ 
plete. John Knox expired on the 20th of November, 
1673, and after his death a long struggle of a quarter 
ofa century took place,—the court and the old nobility 
attempting the establishment of episcopacy against the 
remonstrance! of the clergy ana the indignant pro¬ 
test* of tlie citixon* and middle classes. In 1690, the 
General Assembly passed sAt act for the abolition of 
episcopacy; while the " Second Book of Discipline" 
declared the government of the Church to be by kirk 
sessions, presoyteriaa, synods, *ad generalasqembliet. 
Jams* vf„ on bts accession to the English throne, 
gave vent to hie natural preference for episcopacy, 
which was at length tolly established in Scotland. 
After the death of James, la 1636, the spirit of the 
burghers and middle das* began to revive j the prelate* 
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vtep* of his fistber, and waa at no pains to conceal bis 
cautoupt tor prceMwiaate* *tWW»w liturgy was 
drawn up far the use d puttto worship, and oo its in¬ 
troduction hi Edinburgh a «Utot tumult broke out, 
which in a few days spread aU over Scotland. A kind 
«f proriakmal gwenwasuk waa formed at Edinburgh, 

them- 


to lots, delegates were sent by the u dutch or bcotlnnd 
to the assembly of divines at Westminster i nod in 
1947 the Confession of Faith, and larger and shorter 
catechisms, prepared by the Westminster Assembly, 
weto approved and ratified by act of the General 
Assembly, and subsequently by act of parliament in 
HMD, ana again in 1690. These still continue to be 
the authorative standards of doctrine' in the Cbttroh. 
Daring the supremacy of Cromwell, the Church of 
Saotland enjoyed toll liberty, except that the General 
Assembly was not allowed to.meet; but on the restora¬ 
tion of Charles 11., episcopacy was re-enacted, pres¬ 
byteries were prohibited from meeting, and some 
hundreds of ministers were driven from their charges. 
(Set CovKa aktkm.) After the accession of William 
and Mary, the preabyterian form of government waa 
restored, and prelacy declared to be contrary to the 
principles of the Church of Scotland. The Act of 
Security passed in 1707 declared presbyterianism to 
tie " the only government of the Church within the 
kingdom of Scotland]" and in 1712 the Patronage 
Act became law, '-f which the rights of lay patrons 
were restored. ’ me last has been the cause of 
frequent disturbances in the Church, and given rise 
to several secetunons. After tho Revolution, two 

S artie* arose gradually within the Cburoh, the one 
istinguislied fur their attachment to popular interests 
ami liberties, and regarded by their opponents as 
inclined to Antinomianiam; the other characterised 
by moderate views, supporting the interests of the 
higher classes, and iu favour of iay patronage. The 
11 Marrow Controversy ” which raged with great 
acrimony for some time, took its rise in the republics- 
tion of an old English work of Cslviuiatic theology. It 
was regarded as evangelical by the popular party, and 
Antmomian by the moderates. The latter party were 
the more numerous, and obtained the mastery. They 
strictly prohibited all ministers from recommending 
the said book, '* either by preaching, writing, or 
printing," nnd enjoined and required them to warn and 
exhort their prople not to read or nse the same. A 
dispute regarding the eettlerornt of a tntuistrr nt 
Kinross against the Wishes of the parishioners called 
forth remonstrances from several ,of the clergy ; and 
tho Rev. Ebenever Erskine having in a sermon before 
tho synod of Fife denounced the corruption of the 
Church, was sentenced to a rebuke for his conduct, and 
with three other brethren' protested and left the 
Church in 1733. This gsve rise to the formation of the 
Secession Church. Iu 1752, the Rev. Thomas Gil¬ 
lespie was deposed for contumacy in refuting to assist 
in the ordination of an unacceptable presentee at 
Inverkeitbing, and the Relief Church arose in conse¬ 
quence. These two secession bodies united together 
in 1817, and became the V nited Presbyterian Church. 
The events whioh led to the " Disruption '* of 1843 
have been already noticed at length, under the head 
Faxa Cuvacs. According to the census of 1851, the 
established church had 1,183 places of worship ia 
Scotland, with 767,080 sittings, widths attendance waa, 
morning 351,461, afternoon 184,182, and evening 
30,763. Of late years, the work of church extension 
baa been carried oa with great seal and energy, and a 
number of new churches hare been bnilt. According 
to Sir James Graham's act, any chapel of ease or 
qnoad sacra church may be raised to all the privileges 
of a parish eburob on the ecmoarrenca of a majority 
of the heritors, whan a competent endowment has 
been secured. The subject was taken up with great 
seal by the late Professor Robertson, of Edinburgh, 
and to bis labours it is mainly owing tbet the large earn 
of about £480,000 bat been collected for the endow¬ 
ment ef tuch churches. The constitution and govern¬ 
ment have already been noticed under Passant- 
lurintj and tba doctrinal standards an tiniply the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. In some acts of as¬ 
sembly, the larger and shorter catechism receive eccle¬ 
siastical sanction; and there are also the First and 
Second Books of Diacipliiie, though the exact amount 
of authority das to theae latter document* ha* sumo- 
times bean matter of dispute. In 1707, the form of 
process for tfcexegqtatioo nf fiiaeijriSfta became the law 
ef too OharshT CSaiWihitot fer tfaeofltos of tho ministry 
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era required to attend oil tb dmw neesusry to ob* 
tain the decree of MA. at oae df the Scotch universi¬ 
ties, and oho to attend s theological coots* extending 
•w foar mnIdu. 

Bcnw, threw {Dm. straw or thru), in SEeeh., one 


> wedge) end it it raadily 

by wrapping e pedga-ehaped pieoe of paper round a 
cylinder; the tone of the enow i» then represented by 
the edge nf the paper. A mow May be formed either 
on the ouiaide or the biaide of a cylinder; the former 
ie ceiled an exterior or stole eerew, and the latter an 
interior or final* eerew. 

Bcsmr mnun. (8m Pienun.) 

Scaias, ilerite (Lai. toriio, I write), Ie a word 
frequently used in Scripture, and in various significa¬ 
tions. In ita original signification it denotes a writer, 
and was first applied to an officer of tbo king answer¬ 
ing to our secretary of atate. It came afterward* to 
be applied to such at were skilled in the use of the 
peu, and then simply a learned man, or one learned m 
the Jewish Scriptures. In Hew Testament times, the 
scribes were a numerous class, snd were generally of 
the tribe of Levi. They were the "doctor* of the 
law,” whose office was to explain the law, and a 
number of them hud seats in the Sanhedrim. 

Scsirtcss, thrift-tther (Let. reriptun i, a writing), 
denotes, in it* literal sense, anything written, but is 
commonly applied by way of eminence to the I looks of 
the Old and hew Testaments, as being the roost impor¬ 
tant of all writings. They are frequently called the 
sacred or holy Scriptures, from the character of the 
doctrine* which they teach. {8** Dints.) 

Bosopru, or Kino's Krrt, tkrejf'-u-lA, is ■tedious 
and multiform disease, hereditary in it* nature, and 
one of the most characteristic mark* of which is s 
tendenoy to swelling of the glandular parts, which 
sometimes suppurate snd discharge a curdy mised 
w \ matter, and arc very difficult to heal. The name is said 
to he derived from the Latin tertjfa or teraphn, a sow, 
probably from the fancied resemblance of the swellings 
to s pig; and the term king's evil ha* been given 
to it from its being long believed to he curable by 
the royal touch. (,S>» Kvil, Ktiro's.) The persons in 
whom scrofulous disease is most apt to manifest itself 
are marked during childhood by pale and pasty com¬ 
plexions, large heads, narrow chests, protuberant 
bellies, soft and flabby muscles, snd a languid sod 
feeble circulation. It however often accompanies a 
variety of tbe sanguineous temperament alto, and is 
indicated by light or red hair, gray or blue eyea, with 
large and sluggish pupils, and long silky lashes, a fair 
transparent brilliancy of skin, ana rosy cheeks. This 
red colour is, however, easily changed by cold to 
purple or livid, and tbs extremities are subject to 
ohilbisint. Such children are often extremely deter, 
and ready of apprehension, of eager tampers snd 
warm affections, lively, ardent, imaginative, and sus¬ 
ceptible. It is frequent, also, though leas cdmtnon, 
in what is called the melancholic or bilious tempera¬ 
ment, i,t,, hi persons of dark, muddy complexion end 
sank skill, in whom the mental and bodily energies 
era more sluggish end dull. The disease, however, 
frequently occur* in person* trim do not exhibit sny 
of these symptoms. It is one of those diseases that 
era in a very marked degree hereditary. Like other 
hereditary tendencies, it may sometissee skip ever a 
generate*! «rtwo, and reappear, juft aa family like- 
a«M* do. The tendency may be so strong that no 
ear* will prevent its saani rret s fa ."-, or so faint aa never 
to break out into actual mischief, if tbs exciting causes 
be warded off. Among th* suiting causes are intaffl- 
etsaft nutriment, exposure to wet end cold, impurity of 
**»• w»e* of natural exorcise, and 
mental disquietude. Climate exercise* a very marked 
inflacsec upon ft, sftd than Is amra mere favourable 
fer ttodeyriopmasit than oar own A moist, raid, and 
variable donate is pertmdariy fkvourable to its ds- 
tdwMst, while, ms tbs ether hand, abotoraver* 
Cola climate protects against it. Scrofula usually vomi. 
ftats ftaatf in indolent ibadukr tumuws, ttmxmOr 
, ia tbe neck, si first free ftom pain sod inflammation, 
but p ro c ess i ng slowly to an Isis n nstwy state, and 
gratosUy «gd gMtcniiy, after* long Urns, forminew 
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nicer, which is extremely difficult to fcfd. In come 
cmm the eye* and eyelid* are toe principal seat of 
th* dlaaasc* haring constantly s vary inflamed aspect. 
His bones of scrofulous persons are also liable to 
disease, especially these of the spina; and generally 
th* diseases and sodden!* that ha p pen with compete* 
lively little inconvenience to others, era *prod active of 
very trenblssome snd alarming consequence* in scrota* 
Ions constitution*. The lungs are particularly liable 
to atteok in such oases, giving rise to the formation of 
tubercles in thst organ, which are so merited a feature 
in PnTjU.ni* (which see). Tbe treatment don lifts 
chiefly in raising the pro* of the system by mode* 
rate exercise in the open sir, with suitable nourish* 
meat, sufficient clothing, sod attention to the state 
of tbe bowels. Sea bathing, if It can be borne. Of 
sponging tbe skin with tepid salt-sud-wstsr, followed 
by diligent robbing with oosrae towels and lha flash* 
brush, are Tery beneficial. Much good it frequently 
derived from the use of cod-liver imIj and iodine u 
often found to lie of benefit. 

Scaorntri.xBisc km, steq/'-s-W-re-off-se-s, in Bot., the 
Pigwort Cam., a nat, ord. of IHeotpUdouet, sub-class 
CoroUifior », thus defined by Mier* snd Bentley t— 
Herbs or rarely shrubby plants, with opposite leave* 
(generally). Itifl»reecence axillary. Flowers an item®* 
reus, irregnlsr. Calyx persistent, I—fi-partitn. Corolla 
mors or less irregnlsr, 4—A-psrtlto j irstlvatiou imbri¬ 
cate. Stamens 2, or 4 didynamotu, rarely fi, with in- 
trnrve anthers. Ovary usually g-oalwd, ita component 
carpels being placed auterior and posterior; style 1. 
Fruit usually capsular, rarely baccate, generally 1- 
vcUed; placentas side. Heeds generally numerous, 
albuminous; embryo straight or slightly curved. The 
plants of this order arc found in all parti Of the globe, 
and * great number are cultivated in our gardens on 
account of tbe beauty of tbrir flowers, {8m Antra- 
hiuhom sad Csloxolssm.) So®® arc powerful 
poisons, and all nrost be regarded with suspicion. The 
most in>)K>rtaiit raediolaal plant of the order ia the 
foxglove. {Srt Pi Ottilia.) 

ScuirtOKs, thnlp'-ttker (Lot. toulp/ttra), strictly 
speaking, it the art of cutting or carving any material, 
so as to represent form. If taken m a broad aeespta- 
tion, the term might he applied to gem-engraving, 1 
casting in metal or otherwise, modelling, and carving 
generally. Sculpture may lie broadly divided into 
Relievo and tbe Sound. In the former, single figure* 
or groups are represented as more or less raised, but 
without being entirely detached from a buck-ground. 
According to the latter method, insulated figures, such 
as statues, or eolleotions or groups, are made, so as to 
lie entirely independent yf a back-ground. There am 
various opinion* at to which is the more anaient of the 
arts, of painting and sculpture. If we place eredeMO 
in Pliny's story, as recorded in his Hatural History, 
relating how the daughter of Dibutades formed the 
outline of her lover’s profile from its shadow thrown 
upon a wall, an outline whioh was subsequently filled 
in with clay by the lady's father, we must allow that 
drawing is the older art. Indeed, it is more reasonable 
to suppose that the drawn design from which sculpture 
is worked must bare been the prior process. It it 
clear, however, that attempts at tanning the repre ss®, 
tstlou of natural forma by means of day or other 
plastic Substance must have been among th* eorKaat 
efforts of man’s ingenuity. Pliny and PsusaniM both 
tell ns that Clay, stneeo, wag, and planter, wereem* 
ployed by tbe anoients to form works In ssulptora. , 
Clay was need for architectural ornaments, figure*, 
tiles, lamps, wUob, when baked, were colled tvreo-esCftt, 
or baked earth. For carved works, granite, porphyry, 
basalt, ivory, bona, alabaster, and wood of many loads 

were used. In short, nearly every asatsrkd* hard pr 
soft, was employed to perpetuate tike memory of gnat 
events, or to do honour to the asthma nf heroes. Boats . 
terod through sven the most spriest roeotd*, wstaijr t . 
glean that men from the eariisft (imssvtaanfted btoeSfl" , 
and carved atone*. In tbe JM scatary n.o,, ’ ‘ 
p os s e ss ed image*'of Us domestic nods f 
iMftls), Sculptured works have been i 
moss aarieat Hindoo cavern snd grift to 4 
has been dedarod (bat the history ofscnlntoMtlsflioL-. 
the historwpf religion. In th* inspired writing® the 
Israelite* as * rap s i steffl y sxhorted to Item 
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tie worship of images, tie sculptured work* of their 
own bendi. The idote’of Egypt, the nroetroeiti** of 
Hiuiloohun end of Buddhism, owe their origin to the 
superstition of the people of India, Chine, end of 
Egypt, striving** they did to sire to sculptured forme 
the eysatfolieal ettribntee of divinity. Tine tnpersti- 
tioae feeling wee the force tint eotaeted those ancient 
sculptors to exhibit in the human form combined with 
the brute, the eymbole of intelligence and strength. 
Ab to the Hindoos, although their fancy waa exube¬ 
rant, they never reached a standard of pure art. In 
the mini of Persepoli* there are many examples attest¬ 
ing to the feet that the Persian! poeieeaed many works 
ofsculpture. Yet, aa this ancient people never carved 
the lemblanee of the human form, they never gained 
a jost conception of the majesty of nude Immunity. 
Honlptore flourished in Assyria. The researches of 
Messrs. Lsyard and Botta have stocked the museums 
of London and Paris with a number of colossal slabs, 
the dates of which range from the time of Bardana- 
palus, B.O. 630, to the destruction of Niueveh, B.c. 
625. In these oolossal emblems of the sculptured arts 
of a great and ancient people, wo ilnd human-headed 
winged bulls and lions, and representations of battles, 
sieges, and the chase. Probably because tbeir creators 
were bound by rigid conventional rules, these slabs 
show a total ignorance of perspective, together with 
exaggerated and inaccurate drawing. The Egyptian^ 
were the first who elevated eoulpturo almost to pure 
art. This ingenious, wealthy, and wise people, never- 
tholeae, ware never able to shako off a heavy uniformity 
and stiff ugliness which characterized all their works, 
and rendered them vsatiy inferior to the Creeks. This 
inferiority is held by some writers to arise from the 
want of beauty in the native* of Egypt; others declare 
that it waa owing to the absence among this oation of 
•nypubUo games, where the human form in its proper 
development might be etudied. The true cause would 
appear to be, that the Egyptian sculptors always 
wrought under the direction of tho priests, who, ac¬ 
cording to Plato, never suffered them to innovate any¬ 
thing in tbeir art, or to invent any new subjects or any 
nawhabits. Hence the art remained at a standstill— 
the rule* of it at a standstill. Stiff, limited action, 
drapery without folds, fiat eyebrows, thick bps, and 
projecting eyeballs, are the prevailing characteristic* 
m *11 Egyptian sculpture, albeit there is a peculiar 
sweetness of expression in many of their heeds. A 
notable instance of thia latter quality is exhibited in 
the head known as the Yonng Memnon, contained in 
the British Museum. Another remarkable feature is 
the fine surfkoe and neat execution of the Egyptian 
sculpture*, proving that this nation were exceedingly 
skilful in the arte of tempering and hardening steel. 
When this statue of the Young Memnon wax set np in 
thu Museum, it became necessary to cut hides in it, to 
unite the fragment* i and all hough the masons' tools 
ware hardened to an unusual degree, it was found 
that after half adoaen blows they were rendered use- 

» blunt. Some authorities hold that the Etrurians 
t the Greek*, while others declare that the Greek* 
were the instructors of the Etrurian*. Certain it 
is that the sculptured famine of the Etrurians were 
closely connected in style with the Greek, pointing to 
the feet the! there mint have been some connection 
between the two nation*. The distinguishing eigne of 
Etro tean'seolptural art are,—exaggeration of attitude, 
meajtraueat in deallng wUh details, and an unnatural 
position of the hands. They were mostly skilled in 
lie making of tones. Their sculptured works were 
chiefly in bronse, stone, end terra-cotta. To turn to 
Greece, * tend where tee art of sculpture soon rose 
superior to all those impedimenta which trammelled 
and restricted its advanoament iuother countries. “It 
was hen that the conception* of rntbUme and glowing 
fenriee were embodied in the productions of what may 
be truly termed a race of poet-artists. Writers lew 
endeavoured to account, in varion* trays, for this oaf- 
versalhr ndmtttad superiority of the Greek* over every 
other nation by whom the flue art* had been practised, 
•nd usually Rev* attributed their sneesas to earth 
phyriml earnee as aline climate, or the prerafimae of 
toamufnl fermt, or to the pubHe exercises so general 
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oellenee as sculptors. Bather may we attribute tho 
perfection of Greek art to her sculptor* having made 
nature iu her best and most happy forms their modal. 
Still, it must never be forgotten that tho Greeks had 
en intuitive sympathy with beauty, either in poetry, 
piloting, or aeupture. Did the week sculptor desire 
to typify brawny strength, ho soogfat in the gymnasia 
for the deep, spacious cheat, the well-knit joints, the 
broad shoulders, the massy muscles of the meatier, tor 
the elements that should be combined together to form 
hi* mighty Hercules. Did he wish to carve the earn- 
blxnceof the messenger of the gode,he selected from the 
victor in the foot-race the el can limbs and the elegant 
proportions, and from many well-ealected athletes, , 
made up a form of Ideal beenty f combining the strength 
and agility we see personified in the ststne of Mercury.. 
Sculpture in Greece, a* elsewhere, had its beginning 
in very rude form*. At first, the symbols of divinity 
were little more then rude quadrangular blocks of 
stone. Between the 8th sad 7th centuries B.c., • 
the Greek* bed frequent intercourse with the com¬ 
mercial Phoenicians. Prom this nation the Greeks 
borrowed their Herraie, or god of roads and travellers; 
at lint mere stone pillars. Upon these pillars a head 
waa afterwards plaqed thus forming the origin of 
busts. Progressing ati" further, sculpture was called 

upon to assist in the .oration of temples. Hands 

and fret were next added, a shield ana spear were 

S laced in the hands of toe statues; and thus the 
rst semblance of PaUas originated. 1‘ntil the time 
of Dnrlolus of Athens, the bodies or trunks of large 
statues were a mere cylindrical pillar, as in the colossus 
of the Amyclean Apollo, Dtedalos inaugurated a new 
era; and of his divine genius the Greeks said,—that ho 
made statues walk, see, and speak. After this great 
master.it was, that ail artists were symbolically termed 
litedaiida, ilia sons of Dssdalui. Henceforth ancient 
Greek art may he divided into three stylos,—the Old 
Attic, tbe|jEginetic, and tho Etrurian. Statues, thrones 
embellished with figure*, shields, rase*, and coffers, 
were the productions of the art. Bmilts, the father, 
of statuary, lived at Algfaa about 1400 u.c.; and in 
700 b.c. Bhn-cus of Samos invented the art of mould¬ 
ing and easting in bras*. The famous brazen bull was 
made by Perillus, for Phalarir, who reigned in Sicily 
664 B.o. Bat the true ideal stylo of Greek art was 
not inaugurated until the time of Phidias of Athens. 
This great genius lived in the time of Pericles, the age 
of clastic models. For the Parthenon at Athens, 
Phidias wrought the statue of Minerva, and at Eli* 
he set up hi* other great masterpiece, the famous 
Olympian Jnpiter. Both were executed in ivory and 
gold. The god Jupiter was forty feet high, hi* face 
bore the expression of power, wisdom, and benevo¬ 
lence ; and an epigrammatist, speaking of hi* raejeetio 
proportions, said; “The statne of Jupiter would have 
thrust off the roof of the temple like a thin shell if it 
had ever risen from it* golden throne." This etetae 
of the Olympic Jupiter existed tin the year 476 of our 
era, when it wat destroyed by fire at Constautinopi*. 
Betides these great worn, he made* statue of Paflaa, 
in brass, for Athena, the Venus Urania, the Hemeeta, 
in the temple at Marathon, and ms Amason, famed 
throughout Greece for the beauty of her limb*. Ales- 
me nee of Attic*, and Agoraqritut of Paros, were hi* 
favourite disciple*. The most famous works of Ales- 
mens* were his Mem, Cupid, Venus, sad Vulcan. It 
era* said that Agoracritos was even superior to Alea- 
nwues, and when he contended with the latter in the 
execution of a statne of Venue, the Athenians only 
adjudged the prise to Aleameaes out of partiality foe 
their fellow citisen. Aocording to Vairo, the Venue 
of Agoncritus wat the finest ever wrought. Pdyde- 
tus of Argue wee the aether of the week derated 
worthy of being ranked a* the companion to the Juste* 
of Pmdiae. Tin* Waa the etiehmed statue of. Juno. 
Tenderness end softness were the ehameterietrts of 
tbit master. He eaoe&rd in p ortr a ying the bea u t i fa l 
position* of the boy t fifth* gymnasia, and of Ike sports 
of youth. HW work* were cbiefly ln mstal, and he 
waa the author of the celebrated ideal* of youthful 
beauty,—the' Diedymssue, a plarid yonth; who wind* 
the wreath of rietoiy round hi* browt andthe wartike 
i*- rajilMrn, holding tae lame*, fmalaet formed the 
erishfaed the model of all popottioaa. 
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Ibnw of Bleatbens, in Bmotia, «it the pwttinl 
ouwlwfeia*. Despising tit*soft and pMiftil form* 
which ua MBtopontT Hukttft loved to wpNtiit, 
Myron sought his models in the brawny athlete. S* 
sculptured the ideal Herod**, the Discobolus throwing 
the discus. He ni no less hwm for his uinu 
tom*, the most celebrated of which were the Heifer 
nod the Hen Monster. In one quality, however, he wea 
surpassed by»Pytbsgor*s of Shegium, Who executed 
the Ideal of Apollo, who, aa su aroher, bu jest ahot 




possess nay or tlt| greatest work* of the greatest 
Mulptor of thia period, Phidias; bnt there is no 
doubt that the sculptor- c decoration* of the Parthe¬ 
non were many of them executed by his own hand, 
whilst the remainder were produced by his disciples, 
under his immediate direction^ These slabs, taken 
from the ruins of the Parthenon, sacred to Minerva, 
were, through the public spirit of Thomas, earl of 
Blgin, collected for the British nation between the 
years lb02 and 1812. High jpirit end graceful nation 
characterise all the animals carved upon these beau¬ 
tiful stall*; and fur parity of style and graceful expres¬ 
sion, they form the finest specimens of ancient art iu 
existence in our own times. (Sen Hi, gin Mamimih.j 
T he British Museum is, fortunately, also in possession 
of another beautiful series of ffrfeL mumes,—the 
Phigalian sculptures. They consist of a series of 
alti-relieri, depicting the battle of film Lapithm aud 
the Centaurs, and ul the Greeks sun Amazons. They 
are supposed to hate been executed by the scholars 
and less skilful followers of Phidias, which fact is held 
to account for their inferiority aa works of art. With 
all its beauty and simplicity, Greek sculpture made use 
of devices, which,perhaps, from insufficient knowledge 
of the subject, the heat of modern flue art critics have 
condemned as being derogatory to the essential qua¬ 
lities of art. From an early period, and even during 
the best era of Greek art, the ago of Phidias, the 
Greek* were aeeuitomed to combine dill',-root marbles 
in the same work. This was called polylitluc sculpture. 
Frequently, head, bands, snd feet were formed of 
different atones, while wood and rojjtal were employed 
for the draperies and accessories. The Greeks alio 
painted their statue*. The hair was often gilt, and 
oTcn coloured sometimes; (lie backgrounds of ulti- 
retievi were painted, in order to heighten the effisul, 
and occasionally eyes of glass or silver were introduced. 
With Socrates, the sculptor of the draped Graces, and 
Athenodorus and K aucydea, commenced the third 
epoch of Greek sculpture. It it generally known as 
the beautiful Style, and Scopes, Lysippus, and Prnxi- 
tslee, because they united beauty and grace, brought 
She art to its highest perfection. The finest works of 
Scopes were the furious Bacchante, his Venus (the 
original, perhaps, from which the Venus do* Medici 
w*a copied), and the Triumph of Achilles, together 
with a number of charming combinations of Nereids 
and sea monster*. Forsaking tbe severe, grand, and 
Sublime tor the tender, flowing, and graceful, 1 Praxi- 
tale* wrought in bronze and marble. Until tbiseoulplor 
ventured to earve a Venue nude, all statues of female 
divinities had been dfsped. It ie supposed tbet the 
Sleeping Faun at Muaich, the Cupid contained in the 
Vatican at Borne, the Apollo Sauroctonun, and the 
oelebrated Venue of Cnidus, together with the group of 
IHobe, an imitations of some of the great works of 
Ois master. Tbe rival and eentemperary of Praxi. 
tote* was lyrippus of Sicyon, who was the great 
master of portrait sculpture. Be is said to Bars 
uxecuted inbrans* exclusively, Alexander the Gnat 
would permit no other artist to carve bis likeness. 
Be represented Alexander from his childhood to his 
manhood- FHny dedans that bdwm executed as 
many *• six hundred and tea works. His bones were 
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mnphrodite at Paris, also belong to this era tS 
art. The victorious Homans deeti ' sdthe 
the arts to Greece; hut, as if in 
ton of Borne wen Greeksj 

painting and sculpture wen i . _ _ 

with these masterpieces the artists emigrated to did 
capital of their conquerors. The oelebrated reclining 
statue of the dying Cleopatra wa* executed to the 
reign of Augustus, and a son of Cleomenes the 
ulao made a statue which is held by some to he n 
of Germantcus. Tbit work is now in the Louvre at 
Paris. Yiswnti is of opinion that it is intended to 
represent some distinguished i 
Cmsar was devoted to the fine arts, sod even the most 
remote provinces of the Romeo empire reaped the 
fruits of his refined teste, lie embellished the aides of 
Gaul, Spain, and Greece, as well ae Borne. Augustus 
embellished all the public places of Bom* with statuary, 
and Agrippa employed an Athenian sculptor to de*o- 
rate tbe Pantheon, as well at causing an aqusdoot to 
bn embellished with three hundred piece* of statuaiy 
in bronse and marble. Nero invited from Cisalpine 
G aul, Zenodoru t, who executed a colossal bronse Statu* 
of hiz natron, 110 feet high. It wa* during tins reign 
of tbe last-mentioned emperor that the Homan* began 
to introduce t lie practice of making atatues to dHfsrant 
coloured mnrhle*. They went so ur as to imitate, by 
means of white and blook stones, the colours of tbu 
eyes in a statue of au Ethiopian. The timas now be¬ 
came too disturbed for sculpture to flourish t but it 
revivedjnnder Trajan, in whom, as well as in his sue- 
censors, Adrian and tho Antoninas, the art found'a 
munificent, patron. Adrian was especially oonspicuous 
for his fine taste. He earned to ho restored ell the old 
public edifices that bad fallen into daeay, besides nett¬ 
ing many new and magnificent buildings. The remain* 
of one fine work remain to this day to attest to hi* 
munificence—the grand villa naar Tivoli, about igbteen 
miles from Romo. After this prince, seolpture o*g*n 
to decline, and when theseat of imperial govemmentwa* 
established at Constantinople, Constantine could find 
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ancient art were demollsbed, and this work of.destruc¬ 
tion wu consummated by tho religions seal of the pri¬ 
mitive Christians, who swept away what remains there 
were of tho statues of the Greek and Roman divinities. 
Sculpture awoke to renewed life about the 10th or 11th 
century, in Italy. In the 11th century mention tsmsde 
of e sculptor named Buono; Bonemfo, of Fisa, lived 
during the 12th; whilst Hieoolo Pisano. Who died 1270. 
is esteemed the father (of modern sculptors. Two of 
bin finest composition* are the " Taking down from the 
Cross," in front of tho Duomo of Lucca, and the 11 Beat 
Judgment and Punishment of the wicked," in the 
cathedral or SiroM. Both these masterly works ST* 
bassi-relievi. Andes* Orcagna, post, painter, and 
sculptor, died in 1380. Luces delta Robbia covered Me 
beautiful terra-cotta model* with a varnish which gem 
them tbe hardness of stone. He never A 
secret of his process; but then is a tradition which 
declares that be inclosed an account nf the mystery In 
some of hi* models before they were baked; to that it 

could never be known on til many of *•“*- 

were destroyed. Loren so 0 
Besto Bardi wen distinguisbe 
Michael Angelo declared that the brazen gate* 
by the former were worthy of being placed at 
entrance to paradise. Donatrita, who died to Kjfi , 
enriched Florence, Genoa, and Venice with hi# work*. 
Daring the 15th oentury, Andrea V«rm*to* Ah*r#a 
~ the two PoHsJoB. ami Jffea Jltoto&MM# 
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Florence, the balf-dtnnken Bsoohus in tbe him dty. 
A profound knowledge of aaatomy, mastery of exeeii- 
tfoa, originality, combined with e rent etore of energy, 
ere tbe principal characteristics of Mioheel Angelo. 
Jacopo Tetil, or Sansovino, m be ie more commonly 
termed, vres more distinguished u an arehiteot then 
u a sculptor. Beooio BandinetH, bora at Florence in 
1487, attomptod to become tbe rival of Michael Angelo. 
A great anatomiat, hi* etyle was rude and energetie. 
He raatored the right arm of the Lcocoon, Benvenuto 
Cellini was a painter, goldsmith, and ecuiptor. He was 
bora at Flurenue in lfiOO, Most of bis finest large works, 
which were east in bronse, ere (reserved in hie native 
city. Tbe one celebrated female sculptor is Propoxia di 
B&asi, of Bologna, who died at an early Bge, in 15110. 
An accomplished painter, a musician, as well as 
sculptor, she is said to have become inspired with 
an affection' for a young artist who did not return 
her love. Her last work was a basso-relievo repre¬ 
senting the story af.Fotipbar and Joseph, in which 
die depioted herself a* the wife of Potipher. with tbe 
object of her affection flying from her. Otiglielmo 
della Porta, Bernini, Alessandro Algardi, of Bologna, 
II Fiammingo, a native of Brussels, who excelled in 
portraying tbe forms of childhood, Francesco Moccfai 
Faggiui, and other names, mark the diflnrunt eras of 
Italian sculpture down to the present century. Pro. 
pcrlv speaking, there was no British school of sculpture 
until the commencement of the tilth century. It is 
said that there are no examples of a sepulchral 
statue earlier than the Norman invasion j and to this 
era, therefore, some critics are disposed to assign the 
first practice of this department of the sculptor's art 
in England. The beautiful chapel of Henry VII. in 
'Westminster Abbey is said to have been originally 
adorned with three thousand figures; but although 
tills number is most probably an exaggeration, there 
i# little doubt that, the statues, whatever their number, 
were the work of native artists, nn Italian artist, 
Torrigisno, being employed only on the tomb. 
Sculpture in England languished until the reign of 
Charles I., in whose day we find Christmas carving a 
monument to Sir William and Lady Pitt at Strath- 
fieldsayej and Stone, another twtuo artist, executing 
U monument to Sir George Holies iu Westminster 
Abbey. The sculptured work upon the Monument of 
London, raised during the reign of Charlca II., is hut 
a poor exumple of seulptnred art. The art was chiefly 
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when, early in the present century, a national oollec- 
tion of sculptures was commenced to be formed, the art 
revived. To Flaxman are we indebted for founding, 
upon true principles, the English school of sculpture; 
and fys has had worthy.follower* In Sir B. Westraaoott, 
Ohantrey, Baily, Corcw, and Foloy. lu France, Jean 
Goujon, of Paris, is the first distinguished sculptor. 
Hie brothers Mam, who east tbe statues of Bacchus 
and Of Batons, and the famous grikto of horses at the 
Beth of Apollo at Versailles, wacVutiiignisbcri in the 
17th century. Baptist Pigallo executed a Mercury 
and a Venns for tbe king of Frttsii a; and the celebrated 
tomb of Marshal Saxe et Strasburg is by this master. 
Albert Dar«r, whose genius embraced various depart¬ 
ments of tbe fine arts, was among the first great German 
sculptors, his genius having been transmitted through 
many worthy followers to tho greatest among modem 
German sculptor*, Christian Rauch and Danneker. As 
Csoova emancipated modern Italy from those false 
pereeptions which had so long diverted tbe current 
of pure taste, so Thorwaldssn, the Danish sculptor, 
was superior to ell hie contemporaries in the grandeur 
of hit form* and in strength of expression, besides 
placing his native land among the list of those oonn.- 
tries that have given rise to artistic genius. To 
d«Mrihjk»ib» mechanical proeess of aouiptor* i—4h* 
uffyupu conceived and well-ordered bis subject, 
hs Mm* make* a prafiminary sketch of it upon paper, 
ordMproeMds at oboe to model it, on a email scale, in 
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a large (day modal it made, a skeleton or frame of. 
woodfor iron is constructed whereon to ploee a proper 
quantity of wet clay. This elay ie moulded by the 
hand, and by tools of wood and irory. The figure in 
thus built np in day. and whether it is subsequently to 
be draped or otherwise, it should always be modelled 
naked, so that Hie true proportions of the font may bo 
attained, also thst the drapery may have a natural 
curve and fall. If the design be in reliqto, a plana ia 
prepared upon which tfce design is drawn. Upon thin 
sketch, bounded by the outlines, the wet elay irlaid ; 
aftorwarila the dsy is mcfilelled by the senlptor. In 
cither cose, whether in the " round " or in *' relievo," 
the clay must be kept damp by wet cloths, in order to 
prevent the shrinking or cracking of the model. To 


model is covered with n mixture of plaster of Paris and 
water, and when this has become nardenod, tbe day 
model withiu is carefully picked out. Tho plaster of 
Paris matrix is then washed; the interior is brushed 
over with e composition of oil and soap, and a fresh 
supply of plaster of Paris poured in. when this sets, 
the matrix is struck off, piece by piece, with ohisels, 
and a east of the model, which ha* not adhered to the 
mould by reason of the oily compound with which tho 
latter had been amen >d, is obtained. This cast ia the 
exact fac-aimile of H original model, and if it is In¬ 
tended to execute th- work in bronse, another mould 
is taken from it by the founder, ($c* Fovirariro.) 
If it is intended to copy tbe work in marble, a block of 
marble is marked with a number of pencil-points, to 
correspond to the chief elevations ami cavities in tbe 
figure lo be imitated; these forming a series of guides 
to the workmen engaged in carviug a rough outline of 
the original work. A superior workman next copies 
the nicer details of the work by means of chisels, 
rasps, and flics, the pencil-points acting as his guide. 
Finally, the sculptor himself gives the finishing touches, 
and goes entirely over his work, improving each detail, 
until the realisation of his idea is obtained. When re¬ 
quired, the surface is polished with pumice-stone and 
putty-powder.—Eef. Ehj/IM Cyclopirdia. 

Scm vr, ikur'.te (Lat. tcorbuim), in Med., is a disease 
which two centurion ago wo* endemic in all the northern 
countries of Europe, but which has been now almost 
entirely extinguished. It is still a disputed point 
whether this disease was known nt all to the ancients ; 
but of its prevalence in the Middle Age* there is abun¬ 
dant testimony. It appears to have existed in the north 
of Europe from the most remote antiquity, resulting 
from the imperfect state of agriculture and tbe fre¬ 
quent famines that prevailed. Even as late as 1836-8 
tho reports of inspectors of prisons abound with in¬ 
stances of the. occurrence of scurvy in onr gaols and 

{ iritons, owing to tbe prolonged nse of a diet in which 
resh sncouleut vegetables formed no part. It «M, 
however, more particularly at sea that the fearful 
ravage* of t his scourge prevailed. Even as recently as 
the time of Lord Anson, scurvy was so fatal that, during 
the first two years of his voyage, he lost more than 
two-fifths of bis origins! crew. Tbe first indication of 
scurvy is usually a change in the complexion, from it* 
naturally healthy hue to a pale, slightly sallow, and 
dusky appearance, attended with great languor and 
despondency, and aversion to every kind of exercise. 


to those produced by otwr-««rnon* The CUM soon 
become sore, and apt to Meed on the slightest touch, 
and on examination amfsundto be swelled and spongy, 
sod of livid redness. A* the disease advances, alt'tbeii* 
symptoms become more marked, the oomniexion ac¬ 
quire* a mors dingy and somewhat brownish hoe j tbe 
debility increases, so that the least exertion causes 
breathlessness ana palpitation, mid ant nrifroquently 
an alarming syncope j toe gums become more swelled 
and more livid, forming, ja some cases, a Meek spongy 


ing decoy i and tbe breath m remarkably offensive. 
The patient is also sabject to h em orr hag es, store par- 
tienlsriy from the gums sad nose, bat often abofrom the 


sow prelected original monel i mr tho xubseque 
oscs of sopyiog it in stone Is eMefly mechanics}, 
• i MM 


intestines, lungs, or etomooh. 
on the skin, injtoieformof acted 
the lower sxtrami ties, but free 


oss sms appear 
portisulariyoa 
earring also on 
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ths arm* and trank. Effaskmt of blood also tske ptoee 
under tbe driB in various pul*, especially tathe tower 
extremitto* an&arouudthessataf anold injury. Dhm 
put* n pshsfhl when pressed or moved, endue much 
swollen, xbeir most common cent i* tho bun, where 
the ewelUng ie often considerable, end always attended 
with stifibess end contraction of tbe knee-joint. Some¬ 
time* old wound* hrenk out afimrit, sod * broken boos 
will become disunited, though it hs* been coneolideted 
for some time. The natural secret ion* ere county, tbe 
ekin to dry end rough, and there to * suppression of 
perspirntion. Tbe appetite, however, continue* good, 
end the power* of digestion ere unimpaired j the intel¬ 
lect to unaffected, and in early atege* the patient* gene¬ 
rally sleep well. The tendency to swoon, however, to 
very greet, end sometimM even the slightest motion 
producesJhinting, whioh sometime* proven fetal. Scurvy 
l* moat common in winter or the beginning of spring. 
It is not contagious, neither is it caused by cold weather, 
by impurity of sir, nor by the continued use of salt 

{ 'revisions, ell of which have frequently been nllrged. 

t to owing solely to the privation for * considerable 
length of time of fresh succulent vegetables, end is 
infallibly and rapidly cured by the administration of 
these or of lemon.juioe. The‘latter is really a specific 
■gainst scurvy, whether it lie employed ** s’preventive 
or as n remedy. It supplies something to the blood 
which is essential to its healthy properties. As for tbe 
rest, fresh animal food, with Wine, porter, or ale, is of 
advantage: but bleeding, blistering, or mercorv in any 
form, should be religiously avoided.— Hrf. Dr. Buddon 
Scurvy, in the Library qf Practical Medicine, 
Bcubvt-GbjlRS. (See Cochleauta.) 

Scythb, or firms, tithe (8ax. tithe), an implement 
of agriculture which has been known from the earliest 
ages. It consist* of a curved steel blade fixed at right 
angles to a long orooked handle, to which are fastened 
two other smaller handles. Scythes are used for cut¬ 
ting grass and corn; when for the latter purpose, a 
piece of wicker-work, celled a cradle, is generally 
attached. By tbe ancients scythes were employed as 
weapons of war. 

Sue. (See Gcbax.) 

He a-Dkfkhces. — When a sea-shore is attacked 
cither by the action of the tide or the littoral currents, 
it becomes necessary to protect tho shore from the 
gradual abrasion that results. The sea-defences thus 
required are constructed on principles which depend 
not only upon the destructive action to be operated 
against, but also on the nature of the materials to be 
used. When the shores are rocky, and of tbe granitic 
and crystalline formations, the sea nets generally by 
direct impact or by tidal currents. In such cases, and 
especially when deep water comes close in shore, tbe 
best and most economical mode of defence is to build a 
solid masonry wall, of large hard atones, with a curvi¬ 
linear hatter of about one m forty from the sea. The 
sadden interference with the translation of a deep-sea 
wave should always be avoided in sea-defences, espe¬ 
cially when it has been driven for a short distance over 
an inclined foreshore, and has been exposed to the 
action of winds or eurrents able to increase the velocity. 
■In some cases, this velocity has been observed to attain 
as much as seventy-feet per second. The spray bos 
sometime* been dashed over the top of the Bell Rock, 
on the east coast of Scotland, a height of 117 feet. 
Another kind of sea-defence to that used in’order to 
guard against the tendency of breaking waves to under¬ 
mine thwfcotinga on the seaward faee by the receding 
wave, or tmderfow, ae it to technically called. In the 
more notable strata, this object is effected by con¬ 
structing a hind of fiat wau, presenting tbe same 
ineiination as (be natural line of tbe fore-shore. Tbe 
sea-slope at tits Plymouth breakwater was paved with 
large blocks of marble or granite, dovetailed and 
cramped together at an enormous cost. On the Dntcb 
ooast, whom the inclining auto of the shore to very 
fiat, the apron-walls of tea-darenae* are often made of 
brickwork, set with trass mortar in wooden frames- 
At Cherbourg, tbe ses^lope to protected by bnge blocks 
of rubble masonry set fas Portland earnest. Where 
■horns consist of soft alluvial formations, tiarir defence 
is effected ia various manner*, according to tbeskill of 
the mgtneen and the natam outUare formed by the 
notion of tbeeanrMte. 

vat 1 


lu>tut. MM Count.) 

8r*i, teal (Tr. totem), an imprrsstotfrtMde pa 
paper, day. wax, or other substance, by mesa* of « 
die of metal or other material. Among the Egyptians, 
seals were in uses the kings and high dignitaries w 
the state using gold, silver, or preejotw stones, and 


via ui uuo a* ua luuuj Htcntanii uvtuuivu nn* 

and toad cam* to be used. These seels boro engraved 
representations of gods, mottoes, emblems, sod the 
names of royal and other person*. The AftoiM)t 
Hebrews used engraved onyx rings and brsoelet* to 
seal documents with. The Assyrians and Bsbylontsns 
were likewise accustomed to use seal* of various Img 
as did also the Phusnieisns. The earliest teals of the 
Greeks consisted of impressions of wormeaten pieces 




rings worn on tbe fourth finger of tho loft hand peat* 
into fashion. Impressiout from these were made on a 
fine oinv, and were attached to doors or to anything of 
value in the homes, ss a protection against the pilferings 
of (laves. Tho Homans most probably borrowed the 
use of seals from the Etrasesns. The state provided 
ambassadors with a gold signet; but for prf ‘ 
they were only permitted to use an iron ring, ,, 
Tiberius freedmen were permitted to employ a seal. - 
Doors of female apartments, bags of money, granaries, 
papyri, and other objeots of value, were secured by ■ 
seal, A law was passed during the reign of tbe emperor 
Nero, by which it was ordered that wills should ho 
secured ‘by a cord passed three times round them, and 
afterwards secured with the signum, or seal, the seals 
of seven witnesses being required to make a will valid. 
The impressiou made by the seal of Julius Cscsar was 
the likeness of the goddess Venus j of Augustus, first of 
all, a sphinx, and later, tbe head of Alexander the Great. 
The subsequent emperors used a variety of similar 
devices. In tbe days of tbe empire leaden seals were 
employed for private purposes; and with Constantine 
f hero came into use a disc of gold or Silver, ceiled 
hulls, which was attached to document* by a woollen 
or silken bond. Tho great dignitaries, at well ss pri¬ 
vate individuals, during the Bysantioe epoch, bad saala 
bearing either the heads of Christ or the Virgin, or their 
names only; and with the fall of the empire of the 
West, the popes commenced tbe use of the leaden 
bulhe. In the 12th century, the papal bulla became 
of larger site, hearing the heMs of nnints l’eter ,and 
Paul, with n cross between. In addition, the popes 
used the sen of the fisherman, npon which was shown 
St. Peter fishing. Gold and silver seals were employed 
by Charlemagne, tho Venetians, and others; and the 
famous treaty of the Cloth of Gold made between 
Henry VIII.'and Francis I., of France, had gold aeala 
appended. Wax seals slowly superseded all othff 
kinds; and when writing was not a common accom¬ 
plishment, seals, as a rule, took the place of the 
name. The Normtt* introduced wax seal* into Eng¬ 
land, and every pffbn above the rank of knight had 
his teal with its CffRnoteristic effigy. Seals bearing 
armorial bearings were In use in the 12th sad 13th Osn* 
tunes, and in the 15th century the middle classes began 
to assume cost* of arms for their seats, till, at length,, 
the seal, no longer acting ss a substitute for the 
signature, degenerated into a legal formality. All legal 
instruments whereby real estate is oonT*yd#. 5 j»aa|, 
bear a seal. Tn England there are three royal MtyMk. 
tbe great, held by the chancellor; the privy seal* luffi.{<> 
by the lord keeper; and the privy signet, hrid by the 
principal secretaries of state. The firit-mcntloosij seat 
is attached to totters patent, grants of lnhsritanpfi, 
offices in fee, and writs at common law; the temttdH* 
valid for the issue of treasure, Ac.; the third Mdheftti*, 
eatee tbe sigD-maiwul and tbs writ at exeat hmtyai 
Kef. Englitk OteUwiedia ; the BeoedfetinW TraiUJft 
Diplomatique; De Wsllly, Ktfmcntt il PtdiograpUetA 
Proeteiinqt of tht Aneluitlogtott Jks fkpU of untiot, ■ 

8m (&oe«). * ^ of ararineM**. 

vorous mam nulls named Phoddm. the genus jptpoi' 
comprises a great amount and n eofastdsrabto wlwt f 
of species. Tbe member* of it resemble a quodrapea 
in tome respect* and a fish in other*. 
so ehortsod so encompassed in tbe skin, sito rebdeT 
their terrestrial mariNaeatt very awkward, sad thetr 
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temtriil motion la ribeted by • aort of shuffling, 
lamping potion, in which to# spine andthe musclscof j 
the body are principally employed, though th* extremi¬ 
ties are used in getting, or raihsr climbing, pat of the 
«at«r upon a took or othar projecting body \ bnt m 
the intervals of their toes are (filed by mcmbranco ad¬ 
mirably adapt*cl for swimming, thair swimming power* 
art near)* inexhaustible, ana they pau the greater 
portion of thair lives in the water. The form of the 
body i* elongated, the apioe extremely flexible, the 
muaelea vary powerful, and the fur close and abort. 
Concidered aa regarde their structure, their prinoipsi 
place of abode, and their motions, they hold a place 
between the land mammalia and the cetacea, at 
whale*. They hare all the three kind* of teeth, end 
in this particular raaemble the land carnivora, and 
there la little doubt that their chief food ii fl*h, canght 
alive in the water, an operation in which they are 
vary expert. The head ia round, and tbo nose, which 
la broad, ia Ilka tbatvof a dog, with the aamo look of 
intelligence and mild expressive physiognomy. It has 
large whiskers, oblong nostrils, and black sparkling 
aye*. The arms and fors-arais of tbe seal are very 
inert, and wholly oonoealod under the skin of the 
shoulder and breast; the flutter*, as already (aid, 
being united by a membrane into a aort of paw or 
padale. The bind leg* are still more concealed, 
and have leae of independent motion than the fore 
ones; but the toes are more webbed, and they are 
altogether more efficient in awimmiug. Tbe brain of 
the seel Is well developed, and the degree of sagacity 
and attachment which they ehow in domestication is 
wvidaaoe of superior intelligence. Seals have the 
power of opening or closing their nostrils at pleasure, 
nod the Interval between their respiration* is very long; 
(he closing being effected by sphincterdibe muscles 
noting upon valvules, which close the aperture most 
*3be1-".*By. The auditory nerve is very large, and 
(hough the auricular opening ia alosed by a mechanism 
somewhat similar to that which shuts the nostrils, it is 
evident that seal* hear vary well even ttuder water. 
The members of the seel family are amongst tbe most 
numerous of ell mammalia that attain anything like 
an equal sice. On some parta of the British coasts 
(hey an plentiful, especially on the more northern 
ones | bnt in other places they literally swarm. Katuu- 
rise and atraits are thair favourite grounds, evidently 
because the Ashes, which are moretfispersed in the open 
secs, congregate in greater numbers m the currents of 
these narrow places. They ere excellent swimmers 
end reedy divert. Their head* in swimming are always 
above the water, in tbe manner of that of a dog. They 
have their dent or lodgmente in hollow rocks or 
caverns near the sea, hot out of the reach of the tide. 
They sleep end bask on rocks surrounded by the sas, 
or on the leas accessible part* of cliff* left dry by the ebb 
of the tide, and if disturbed by anything, at onoemske 
for the water j and they ere said to he so watchful 
and wary that they never al*sp>for more tints a minute 
or two at a time, frequently rakjkg up their heads 
to see if there is any chance of uSager. The Common 
uat (CWowjMw etatiumt), the typical one of the 
genus, is found upon the shores of all the colder 
plaoea in Europe. It is usually about five or six feat 
mlangtb. The ground-colour of tbe hair or skin, when 
too animal ia alive and dry, ia pale whitish-grey, with 
a vary slight tine* of yauowj when just out of the 
water and wet, it la ash-colour. After death, and as 
eean in mttsenws, (ha groundcolour ia pale yellowish- 
grsy i the ofl having psnetreted the skis and rendered 
th# hair of a move yellow hue. The body above ia 
clouded and ms r blsduith blackish-grey. Space round 
the eyes and masala, rids* of toe body, and all toe 
www parte ana (he foot, pole greyish, becoming 
nearly white beneath. There ia mgne brown on toe 
musde and upper part of toe tails whisker* moderate, 
undulated ; maws black and rather strong; length 
from (Mae to five fret* It inhabit* the northern teas 
generally, the coast* of England, Branca, Ac. It is 
camparaovMy sears* on toe sootlim coasts of Britain 
new, hat still haunts the estuary of the Teea. where 
It ie still captured for tow sake of its tow and I 
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fro* ban wool t&ra that at to* 
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other species jeach nair flat and lustrous. This spe¬ 
cie* fa vwy numerous ia the deep hays sad the 
months of th# riven in (Greenland, whan toay live 
invest herds among the floating icoddaads, among 
which toay ara sometime* seen swimming in great 
numbers, under toe guidance of one who aeems to set 
as leader and sentinel for the whole. Their food era. 
sist* of ell Unde of flab, sheU-flah included. To the 
Greenlander they are ail ia all, giving him light, food, 
and clothing. He gosa to hunt it in nil canoe, which 
ft in the form of a weaver's shuttle. When he perceives 
e seal, he endeavours to surprise it unawares, with Che 
wind and sun at his back, that ha may be neither heard 
nor seen. He approaches it rapidly, but silently, till 
within three or four fathoms. He then takes hold of 
the oar in his left hand, end with his right throws the 
harpoon. If it ia fixed, the Greenlander throws the 
attached buoy overboard on the same aide that the 
seal dives, ana he divee upon the instant. The struck 
victim often oarrieathe buoy under wstor; but, wearied 
and wounded, it must at last come up to breathe. Tbe 
hunter, who ia on toe watch, now attacks it with his 
long ianoe, till the animal ia exhausted, when he re¬ 
leases it from its sufferings with his short Ianoe. The 
seals belonging to the submenus JSfenorhy neks* are 
distinguished by toft „Tcat elongation and the slender¬ 
ness of the muscle, which is the foundation of the 
name. The olawa ou toe toes ere very small, and 
altogether they have a much more aquatic air about 
them than the common seal. They aro found about 
the Falkland Islands and Sen Georgia j but of their 
natural history little or nothing seems to be known. 
The seals belonging to the subdivision Pelaqiu* have 
tlie muzzle elongated, but veiy much enlarged toward* 
the extremity; and the claws on the hind foet aro 
sometimes altogether wanting. One of the species, 
Pcltigius monachm, the monk-seal, a native of the 
Adriatic and the coasts of Sardinia, is supposed to bo 
that whoso skin was always carried everywhere by toe 
emperor Augustus, as a protection-against lightning, 
in accordance with a general Homan superstition. Too 
seals belonging to the subdivision SUmmaloput con¬ 
sist of only one species, tho crested seal, Stemmatepus 
ariitatu*, which baa the head surmouuted by a peculiar 
organ, which is creetible at the pleasure of the animal, 
and the use of which is not known. This species, which 
is about eight feet long, is found on the coasts of 
Greenland and of North Amelias, down to tbe United 
States. Its bite is formidable, and its voice is said to 
resemble the bark and wbine of a dog. It isone of toe 
species most generally pursued, and together with the 
rough seal, Calactpkahti hiiptihu, famishes thegnateat 
number of the seal-skins brought to Great Britain, 
The seal* belonging to tbe subdivision JfaeronUwas 
differ widely from those belonging to the other sub¬ 
division*. The JtlacrorXinHB proboicideut, or elephant 
seal, which belongs to this subdivision, is romsntable 
for the nose of the male being profound into n kind of 
proboscis, which respires violently when the animal is 
excited. This seal, which is enormous when compared 
with the ordinary seal, aa it sometime* attains a length 
of twenty-five net and upwards, ia found In too 
southern hemisphere, both In the Atlantic and 
Southern oceans, South Georgia, Juan Fernandez, 
South Shetland, and the Falluands. It is fond of 
wallowing in fresh-water swamps, And resorts to rivers 
and lakes, whose water* it drinks with apparent 
pleasure. The cry of the female and young ia said to 
resemble the lowing of aa ox, whilst the voiaa of the 
male is described as being s hoar** gurgling sound, 
which is heard to a great distance, and is wild and 
frightful. They are * harmless race, never attacking 
man unless in defence of themselves sad thair young, 
and readily tamed by kind treatment. Their tongues, 
when salted, are considered savoury and wholesome, 
but the flesh is bt*ck, oily, and indigestible. The akin, 
though not valued for its for, is extensively need for 
carriage and hors* harass*, on account of it* great 
strength, hat its oil is the great object for which tow 
animal 1* hunted. Thar* ara also Mo more spades 
which remain to be notwed,—one named the Asa BAzr, 
the other th* S*o Xtea. 

Siaunu-wax.—Th# bast receipt for th* manufac¬ 
ture df this ussful sObst e oe* is that dm lyfowit 
safl consists In melting, at a gentle beat, IB parts efr 
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•haltee, lief Vania* turpentine; and 1 part of balsam 
ot F*ru,*ad Incorporating with than 80 port* of tt» 
b«it riraiuoiu 

Sax Horn, W-auNDM (JBettAao aeniMteV-Thia 
animal, which belong* to kha division of animala named 
JmuUda (see Axkxum), ia wry beautiful, ami moat 
riohly coloured. It ia oval, aiz or eight inobw long, 
and two or three inobw wide. The scale* of tha back 
art ooTorad and hidden by a kind of flocky down, which 
•priog* from the aide*, and from which imno group* of 
strong spines, that piarw in past tha flocky novating, 
and bundles of fiexuoua Jristle*, glittering like gold, 
and ohanging into nil tha colour* of the rainbow. 
Lower down ia a tubercle, out of whieh come apinea in 
three groups and of three different aiiet, and anally a 
fleshy cone. There an forty of tbeee tubercles on 
each aide, and between the flrat two in two entail flaaby 
tentacles. 

Baa Vinca. (Set Baau> 

• SaaacB, Blent or, earte h (Fr. ekereher, to seek), in 
the Law of Nations, ia the right of belligerents, during 
war, to visit and search the vesael* of neutrals for con¬ 
traband of war. Some powerful nation* have, at dif¬ 
ferent time*, refused to submit to this ward); but all 
tha highest authorities uponthe law of nation*acknow¬ 
ledge tha right in time of war, as retting on sound 


Bnoom Sum it a power believed to bai 
by some person* in tbe highlands and iataadji of Soot- 
land of foreseeing future events. Tbiaga otahmt or 
future aw wen w If actually p>scent, wlthall their 
eircomatancM and Mtroissaidial*. Accidental are said 
to be thna foreseen, funeral proee aa i om, marring**, 
tha arrival of strangers, and auoh-Uka,' This faculty!* 
neither voluntary nor oonatsnl, and is said to be rather 
troublesome than agreeable to the p weie s o r of it. 
Thongh the belief in the second right ia rapidly diup- 
peering, it still linger* in the remoter parte of the norm 
of Scotland. The stories that are reported of I* can 
ewrcely be regarded «• suffioisntly supported tar and* 
deuoe. " It is unt wonderful,” says Dr. Beattie, "that 
person* of a lively imagination, unmured in deep soli¬ 
tude, and aurronnded with the stupendous toenary Of 
clouds, precipice*, torrents, should dream (even tram 
the? think themselvea awake) of thoae few railring Ideal 
with which their lonely lives are diversified, of oorpm. 
funeral processions, and other aobfeota of terror, or «C 
marriages and the arrival of strangers, and such-like 
matter* of more agreeable eanosity.” Dr. JohMOU, 
who ww himself a believer in it; affirm* that tha 
Islanders of *11 degrees, whether of renk or nadef. 
standing, universally admit it, except tha minister*, 
who, according to him, reject it in consequents of a 
„ , system against aunviotion. Bir Walter Scott hw made 
great maritime powers. The good use of tbe second right in several of bi* works, 

particularly tbe "Lady of the Lake” and tbe “La¬ 
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principlea of publio jurisprudence, and upon 
tutes and practice of all great maritime pow 
duty of eeu-prescrvatiou gives belligerent nations this 
right; and as the law now stands, a neutral vessel 
refusing to be searched would, from that proceeding 
alone, be condemned as a lawful prize. The right ot 
search, however, is confined to private merchant ves¬ 
sels, and does not apply to public shipa of war. The 
exercise of tbit right must also be conducted with due 
care and regard to tbe right* and safety of tbe vessels. 
A central is bound not onlv to submit to search, but to 
have his vessel duly furnished with the neceaseiy docu¬ 
ments to support her neutral character; the want of 
which is a strong presumptive evidence against the 
•hip's neutrality, and the spoliation of them a still 
stronger presumption. There may bo cases in which 
the master of a neutral ship maybe warranted in de¬ 
fending himself against extremo violence threatened by 
a cruiser grossly abusing his commission; but, excep't 
in extreme cases, no merchant vessel has a right to say 
for itself, nor any armed Teasel for it, that it will not 
submit to visitation or search, or be carried into a 
proximate port for judicial inquiry. If, upon making 
the search, tbe vessel be found employed in contraband 
trade or in carrying enemies* property, or troops, or 
dtepatobes, tbe it liable to be taken and brought in 
for adjudication before a prize court. (See Paiza.) 

Sbxsch Wxsaam ia a document, procured from a 
justice of the peaee, to search for stolen goods. 

Bax Supine, a term applied to a huge animal like 
a serpent, which is supposed to inhabit the sea. Tbe 
appearance of a bum monster of this kind has been 
frequently reported by creditable penona in late year*; 
hat in general the tea serpent ia looked npon as e 
fabulous animal. (See Knxrar.) 

Season, te'-eont (Fr. safes*), the four quarters of 
tbe year,—tpring, summer, aptumn, winter. They are 
oouriderwd w commencing when tbe sun enters Aries, 
Cancer, Libia, and Capricorn, respectively. Tbue, 
spring oommenew about the list of March; summer 
about the Sited of Jons; autumn about the 23rd of 
September; and winter about the 23rd of December, 

Bxoxua, te-kai’-U (Let.) , in Hot., a gen. of Lhe net. 
srii lO m e ii iww . S. cereele, the common rye, is much 
cultivated in the northern parts of the world for its 
mine. Bye-bread la very wholesome, and retain* it* 
freshness for a much longer time than wbenten bread, 
Quote, or *y« beer, is a favourite drink in Buasin. Bye 
is subject to a dieeswi sidled ergot, produced by the 
attack of fungi (see Gosnrczm), when it* grains as¬ 
sume an elongated and carved mem. Them diseased 
grains are commonly known an ergot qf rye, or epurred 
rye, and are need taedieiiially to excite uterine eon- 
tractions in labour; in certain doses, they aw pci- 
aonfin*. 

Stpon, sek'-ead flat. Mwsfor), the sixtieth part 
of a minute, whether of time or of angular measure. 
In tbe old treatises oo utre noaqy, ton sixtieth part of 
a second is similarly celled e ttW. 
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gend of Montrose.” 

Bzcbstxsy, tek'-re-til-re (Fr, eqoritaire, from Let. 
eecretum, a secret), is strictly one intrusted with the 
secrets of hie office or employer t but more-generally 
be js a person employed in a publio oStoe, who writes 
letters, dispatches, and other instruments, by bis mas¬ 
ter's orders. Secretaries are of various kinds. Secre¬ 
taries of state are officers of tbe crown, who have 
under their management and direction tbe moet im¬ 
portant affairs of the kingdom. The origin of the office 
of seoretary of state is lost in antiquity. In early 
times, the lord cbsnoellor was the king's chief secre¬ 
tary, and bad custody of the king's signet, with, under 
bun, several clerks, who were called tlie "king's clerks 
of the signet." A second secretary was first appointed 
in tbe reign of Henry VIII., the two officers befog 
equal in authority, and having the like duties; and ia 
the reign of Jidward VI. it appears that there wsto 
three principal secretaries of state. In the reign of 
James I. there were two secretaries of state, end 
Clarendon say* that they “were not in those day* 
officers of that magnitude they have been lines, befog 
only to make dispatches at the conclusion of couneU*, 
not to govern or preside in those councils.” On the 
union with Scotland in 1708, a third secretary of state 
ww appointed for tbwaffairh of that country; butte 
1748 this officer ww discontinued, and there were again 
only two secretaries of state, till 1788, when a third 
ww appointed for tbe inerewtag business connected 
with our colonies. In 1782 tbis additional secretary 
ww abolished; butefa 1784 the War department was 
eatabbslied, and aTwctetary of war appointed. In 
leOl the business of the oolonie* ww transferred from 
I he Home deportment to the secretory at war, whnww 
then styled Secretary of State for tbe Colonist. On thfc 
commencement of tbe Bnasian war, in 1864, a new War 
department ww created, and a fourth secretary of 
state appointed for this department. A fifth secretary 
of state ww appointed for Indian affair* ia 18&B, whin 
that possession came into the hand* ol the government. 
Tbe duties and responsibilities of the home secretary - 
comprehend tbe maintenance of the internal peaee of 
the united Kingdom, the security ot the laws, end the 
general supervision of matters relating to the admfofo. 
tratios of criminal justice. The sec r e ta ry for foreign 
affair* hw the exclusive charge of the interest* of tha 
British empire end British mfyeott in foreign eountriSa, 
He negotiate* ail treatise, league*, and aUkfoem with, 
foreign state*, either directly with “ ' 
ten at thfoeourt, or through tha t 
abroad t and is tha official organ 

vfoar «tbeuMwnte aft tented_,_ 

govararamt and forsignaowete. -The Cental mtote 
tory h*a under hit oemfocfaB matter* eo*Mieto4'>*fA. ’ 
the g o vernmen t of our extensive colonial t— r^timirgiw; 

| end the secretary for war ha* tbe gsaarmt contnd md 
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direction of tb# imy-in which he is eaitofed by ttf 




' for India 
with that 




empire.. Baoh of Awe, With the exception 
it assisted by two nnder-seevetarto* Of state, 
by himself; tbs one being usually permanent, the other 
dependent nprfn the administration then U' power. 
The secretaries of atate ire member* of the privy 
council and have aeata in the cabinet, and personalty 
attend upon the sovereign on all public ecremonieaaad 
ttete occaeione. 

Sacarrioir, n-ire'-tittn (Lat. ttcrtlio), in Physiol., 
i* that pro pom by which materials are separated from 
the blood, and from the organa in which they are 
formed, for the purpose either of (erring some ulterior 
office in the annual economy or of being discharged 
from the body aa excrement. Secretion i* one of the 
natural function* of the Urine body, and ia aa neces¬ 
sary to health aa nutrition. Where the accreted mate¬ 
rial! hare some ulterior purpose to aerre, they are 
known m accretions; where they are discharged from 
the body, excretion*. Most of ihe secretions teem to 
consist of substances not pre-existing iu the tame form 
ia the blood, but requiring special organ* and a pro¬ 
cess of elaboration for their formation. Excretions, on 
the other hand, commonly or chiefly ueusist of sub¬ 
stances existing ready formed in the blood, and are 
merely extracted therefrom. In general, however, the 
structure of the parte engaged in eliminating excretions 
it u complex as that of the part* concerned in the 
formation of eeeretioue. The secretions may be 
arranged into three sorts: (1) exhalations, (2) fol¬ 
licular secretions, and (3) glandular secretions. The 
exhalation* take place aa well withiu the body e* at 
the akin, or in the mucous membranes, trad are thus 
divided into external and internal. The follicles are 
divided Into mucous and cutaneous, sml into simple 
and compound, lu almost all the points of the shin 
little openings exist which are the orifice* of small 
hollow organs with membranous sides, generally 
filled with aa albuminous and fatty matter. The 
consistence, colour, odour, Ac. ere variable, accord¬ 
ing to tbn different parts of the body, and which ie 
continually spread upon the surface of the skin, ren¬ 
dering it less impervious to moisture, Jto. The small 
organa are called tb« follioles of the skin. The glands, 
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wtttocmt ft key ; *a tm wwoanfc wtyot 
atone are used, and various keys are e 
lug to rule* agreed upon beforehand. 

Bicmn, Como. (As# Oono Bnoxuara.) i - 

Sscroa, teV-Urr (Fr. mettur), iu iimmi. 'fifenifly, 
that which cut* j that, for instance, which, baing appBea 
to a circle,'cute off par* of it. The term taoto* Is also 
applied to a mathematical instrument, consisting of two 
rulers, representing the radii of a circular are, and 
movable round a joint, the middle of which forme foe 
centre of the circle -. various soaies are draws os foe 
fuel of the rulere for this centre, which are useful Is 
making diagram*, laying down plana, Ac, In Astros,, 
the sector is an instrument for determining with 
great accuracy foe smith distance* of star* passing 
within a few degrees of the cenitb, when the effect of 
refraction i* email. 

Sbcoiab, ttk'-u-lar (lot. tteularit ; from secalwa, 
an age), is used a* opposed to spiritual or ecclesiasti¬ 
cal, denoting what relate* to the affaire of foie life. 
Among the Roman Catholic*, secular is applied to eneh 
clergy at are not bound by monastic rale*, which foe 
regular clergy are. 

ttKcVLABias, tek'-u-U-rizm, is a system of belief 
which professes to regard only this present life, and to 
disregard the future world and all that concerns it. Its 
capital principle u*,—1. That attention to temporal 
things should i;precedence of considerations re¬ 
lating to a future existence; i. that science is foe 
providence of life, and that spiritual dependency in 
' human affairs may be attended with material destruc¬ 
tion ; a. that there exist, independently of ecriptnral 
religion, guarantees of morality in human nature, in¬ 
telligence, and utility. 

Bucvuuunox is the act of rendering seculer, or 
appropriating to secnlar uses, the property of the 
I clergy. In most Kuropean countries such appropri- 
1 atious have taken place. In Kugland, the great secn- 


of seven different sorts; namely, the tears, saliva, bile, 
panereatie fluid, urine, semeu, end milk. , 

SsoaSTtowe, in But.—In consequence of the action 
of air and light upon foe watery contents of the green 
leaves of plants, the materials witlun thorn are sub¬ 
jected to a very active chemical condition, by which 
various substanoa* are formed,—aa protein matters, 
gum, anger, starch, Ac., all of which am essentially 
necessary to foe growth of the plant. Besides these 
are other matters, such as colouring hubttances, nu¬ 
merous adds, various alkaloids, Ac., which, after their | 
production, perform no further active part in the plant, 
and am hence removed from foe young and vitally 




at swerrffoM.—Bentley's Jfaaauf o/'Botany. 

Snonn Warn wo, or Cnwroeaewir, n'-krrt (Or. 
kruplot, secret t tfropfco, I write), the art or act of 
sending secret information by mean* of writing which 
i* intended to be illegible to all except the person for 
whom it is particularly designed. The ancient* had 
aeveral very unperfect method* of aeoret writing. Ovid 
teaefaee young women, in order to deceive their gear- 
diattt, to write to their lovers in new milk, and to make 
foe writing legible by means of eoal-dnst or soot. The 
tame means are proposed by Aiumiu* to Paulina*. It 
to now known wet several metallic solution* may be 
nod for the purpose of secret writing: theee ieecrip- 
tfcas, cra betajrAiposed to the action of heat or certain 
vapours, Ac., oooom* visible. In its stricter meaning, 
emri»grwby stoUto writing with rigna vfoieh aro 
only legible to 8m for whoa the wntaig i* Intended, 
or who iiM a key of foe eigo* employed. One of foe 
simplset methods to fori at using for every totter of 
the alphabet some rigs, or only soother letter. This 
fieri « secret writing to, bower**. easily deciphered 


111*8, on the occasion of the peace of Westphalia; the 
second in 18t)l, niter the peace of Iiueeville. 

SaoiTivs, *ei V-u-tin (Let. ssrfoXut, calm), iu tied., 
an agent which produces a direct depression of foe 
action of the vascular system with little sensible evacu¬ 
ation. Inasmuch as their depressing eflects are not 
preceded by any obvious excitement or increased 
movement of foe heart or arteries, they differ from 
narcotic*. It is not elearly ascertained whether they 
act primarily on the heart itself or by a previous in¬ 
fluence on the nervous system. The medical employ¬ 
ment of sedatives should only be had recourse to under 
competent medical authority and superintendence. 

Saniuoa, <e-di<V-im (bat. ledtfio, a tumult or in¬ 
surrection), in Law, is a general term, understood to 
eomprlsn within ita meaning all offences against the 
crown and the government which are not capital and 
do not amount to the orime of treason. Thus, where 
there is no actual design (against the queen or the go¬ 
vernment in contemplation, a charge of sedition, dr of 
speaking, writing, or doing anything seditiously, will 
not amount to a charge of treason.- It include* all 
offences or foe like tendency with treason, but without 
any such direct intent or overt act of the party formed 
or executed, so as to bring it within the more serious 
offence. By the civil law, sedition we* ranked at trea¬ 
son, and iu many of our ancient common-law writers, 
treason is aomqtimet expressed by this name. The sets 
30 Geo. III. c. 70, and 67 Geo. III. c. 10, were passed 
to prevent seditions meetings and assemblies, foe for¬ 
mer of these being mote particularly directed against 
foe once famous corresponding societies, (foe Sin.) 

Bantu, N'-fim, in Dot., a gen. of the nat, end. 
Cnututactm. 8, acre is the common yellow biting 
Slonecrop often seen growing an write. It is of an 
acrid netnro, as ita name implies, end to reputed to 
posses* emetic and purgative properties. Undtey 
state* that in Ireland foe leaven Of ft rfusypkyUiua 
rubbed among oats are regarded as a certain cure for 
worms in bone*. 

Sib, sm (Lit. irin, n fieri), denotes foe eeri of 
episcopal dignity and Jurisdiction, where foe bishop 
baa bis tbroneV cathedra, or his diocese. 

Bun, seed (Sate eeri), in Dot., the mature or fcevm- 
dated ovule. It coariwn essentially of tbn young plant 


secret writtag te bower**, easily deciphered I dated ovule. It consist* esarettoliy of thn young plaut 
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mrroffL ridge*. Ac*, aitd oflitk 
spinet, wings, w4 other appendages. The inner in. 
tegument is celled the tigmm or tudeptenra it i» ge¬ 
nerally o' a soft end delicate nature. A third integu- 
meat, more or lee* complete, is oce**km*Uy found on 


portion of the eeed, called the « melt** or kernel, may 
either consist of the embryo alone, as in the wallflower 
and the been, or of the emhryo Inclosed in albumen or 
perireem, asm the pen*?. When the nourishing matter 
called the albumen is present, the seed is said to be 
aUmtainout; when it is absent, to be etalbuminons. 
(See AutMUir, Evanso, Ovahv, Ovclx, I’uacbkta.) 

SSOKSVT, teg'-mtnI (Let. tegmentum), in Geom., e 
term applied to a part of a figure cut off by a line or 


of that circle as is out q|F by the chord. A eegment gf a 
tphere is that portion of it which is cut off by a plane. 

bxisix, sr'.sriH (Fr. seisin*, Let. eeitina), in Law, is 
a right to lands and tenements. In common lew, seisin 
signifies possession; as to seise is to take possession of 
a thing. Seisin is properly applied to estate* of free¬ 
hold only, so that a man is said to be seised of an 
estate of inheritance, but to be possessed of a chattel 
interest. There is a seisin in deed, nr in fact, when au 
actual possession is taken, and a seisin in law whore 
the lands have descended to a person but ho has not 
yet aotuaily taken possession of them. Seisin in deed 
is obtained by aotuaily mitering into the lands. (See 

ITionsm.) 

Bsiwoiost, tite~moV-a-.it (Gr. teitmot, an earth, 
quake ; logo*, a discourse), a term applied to a branch 
of knowledge which has for its object to discover the 
laws which regulste the occurrence of earlhouakrt. 

StLtmatCmX, te-U-jin-at'-te-e, in lint., the Stingo 
fain., a nat. ord. of IHcolgledonee, sub-class Condi* 
flora, consisting of herbs or shrubs, with alternate ex- 
stipulate leaves, and irregular, sessile, bractrated 
flowers. They are chiefly natives of the Ctpe of Good 
Hope; the most interesting genus, however, is Euro¬ 
pean. (Sot Gumtn,aau..) 

Bblsxits, tel'-e-uite (Gr.), in Min. — Crystallised 
sulphate of lime, occurring in numerous localities in 
transparent rhomhoidal crystals, is known to mine* 
eulogists under this name. 

SsiMiBii, te-le‘-ne*um (Gr. ttlene, the moon). In 
Cbem.,—eymbol. 8e, equivalent 30 at, spec. grav. 4-S.— 
This rare elementary body was flrat discovered by 
EerseUus in the refuse of a sulphuric,acid factory at 
Fab lea, in Sweden, i since then it has been •found in 
various other localities. It is chiefly interesting from 
ft* greet resemblance to sulphur in many of its physical 
and chemical characteristic*. It is a dark metallic-look¬ 
ing brittle solid, with a glassy fracture. It has neither 
taste nor smell, is insoluble in water, and it a non- 
conductor of heat and slectricity, It may be obtained 
like sulphur both in an amorphous and a crystalline 
form. Heated la the sir, it taket Are with iitnlty. 
It burn# with * btae flame, but part of it volatilises. 
It forms with oxygen three compounds, ScO l , SeO., 
and SeO,. The last-two are ssleoious and t«i*nio acid. 
Bdenhwe acid forms selenite* with the bases, which 
on all insoluble to water, with the exception of those 
formed with the alkalies. Mink add is very similar 
do character to sulphuric add. its salts being isomer- 
pbocs witb tbc sulphates of tha swim basts, fldeni- 
nretted hydrogen resembles it* sulphur analogttevery 
otoss l y. Iteodoue is, however, very much move offes- 


Jndia, which are employed, with the fruits of 
porno lougifolia, to preparing the celebrated 
oarnftkgf Svlhet. This it extensively used for isoqusr- 
work and for marking linen. The seed* are eolb)#, 
like those of the cashew. (Set Anac awntv x.J 

Bkkibxivx, tm'*t-brtet, the longest note employed 
in modern music, much resembling to shape a large 
O lying on its side. It It the startiug-pomt of our 
measure of time. 

Bbmicom>x. (Set Ptjirerojrios.) 

Smii-Nohkax Ancnirsoruax, a term principally 
used in Ecclesiastical Architecture, and' applied to 
those buildings in which the Norman and Gothic 
stylet were mingled, and which date between 1170 and 
1230 during the reigns of Usury II. and John. 
The architecture of this period, and even up to 1900, 
is exceedingly beautiful and chaste, simple and elegant 
in design, and excellent and delicate in execution. 


equally sppucame to me monett village anurau ana 
the noble abbey or cathedral. In the one Case, it la 
remarkable for Its unobtrusive simplicity, and to tha 
other for its solemn and majestic grandeur. (St* 
Gothic Axcbitkctobs.) 

SsMiquAVjiK, tem'-t-kmaf-eer, a musical character, 
formed of a crotchet with two hooks affixed to the end 
of its tail, equal in length to ^\th of a semibreve, 

Simitic Fxmii.t or Laxooagbs, tt-mf-ik, is di¬ 
vided into three branches,—the Aramaic, the Hebraic, 
and the Arabic. The Aramaio occupies the north, 
including Syria, Mesopotamia, and a portion of the 
uncieut kingdoms of Babylonia and Assyria. It is 
kuowu to us chiefly in two dialeots, the Syriac and 
the Chaldee. A translation of the Bible wsa made to 
this dialect in the Sind century: Christum literature 
dating from the 4th century is rich in it, and it is still 
spoken, albeit in a very corrupt form, by the He*, 
torian* of Kurdistan, as well as by some Christian 
tribes in Mesopotamia. The language adopted by the 
Jews during the Babylonian captivity had the name of 
Chaldee given to it. The Jews adopted this language 
from their conquerors, both for conversation and for 
literary purposes, yet they always retained a knowledge 
of their sacrod laiignage. The Aramaio was a dialect 
transplanted from ilabylonia to Palestine i it was the 
dialect spoken by Christ and his disciples. This lan¬ 
guage remained the literary idiom of the Jews till tha 
10th century. A little later the Jew* adopted the 
Arabic es their literary lengnage, retaining at till the 
13th century ; after which tliey returned to a form of 
modernized Hebrew, which they atill continue to make 
use of forlcsrued discussions. The Arabic, or Southern 
claas of the Semitic family of languages, includes the 
Ethiopie, and the Hiroyafitic inscriptions, both-being 
deed language*, whilst the livioglangnsgca belonging to 
this class are the Arabic end the Amaric. The Hehiito. 
or middle class of the taihe family, include* Bibli¬ 
cal Hebrew, the Samaritan of the 3rd century. 


Araasaic, or northern cleat of the Semitic Mr of 
tongues, has only one bring representative, tbelfeo- 
SyriMi the Cbaidee, the Syriac of the Sna eeatary, ■ 
and foe cuneiform inscriptions of Babykm and Wtow- 
veb being aB dead language*.— Sbtf. Max Mtttter'ejkto- 
faree on ikt Scituet gf leruguagt, .. 

Suitor*. «aV’«to merallytbalfatose.tJto s s s s B 
ext of all tbe interval* admitted to modern wustDi.tof 
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Sonata 


8xiun, ten'M (Lat. totoAn, an elders), 

the deliberative assembly of the Roman ptcgda; hot 
the term hoi been applied to vary different power* a*d 
constitutions in different countries. In th* Qntk 
republics, u wall m among tba Romans, the nnbar 
of Mtiton wu ttgnlttod tha unbar of tribaa into 
which the ttstawss divided. Accordingly, whiltt Attica 
was diridad into few tribaa, tha number of aerators 
ma 400 s and when the number of tribet km in created 
to tan, the nmnber of sen atora was also enlarged to 600. 
Tha Bomaa senate, daring the primitire days of the 
city, participated in tha jnaieial and exeevtiaa powers 
of the king, and eten in the n^nagament of military 
affairs. Bomulna was said to have originated the 
aenate; but iu doing tbia, he only imitated ell the 
civilised nation* dwelling on the shores of the Medi¬ 
terranean, who aU deemed it neeeaaary to hare an 
aaaembly of the alder oitiaena of the atata, beaidoa a 
popular aaaembly. Under Tarqninius Prisons, the 
number of senators wa* increased to 300, each of the 
300 bouaea (grate*), which compoaed the three tribe*, 
having ita decnrlo, at repreaentative bead, in the Senate. 
Bubsequently, tba election of the aeuatore waa made 
by the cenaor reading alond once in every luatre (live 
yarn) the name* cftUe senators, the worthiest first, 
the one flrat named being styled princev» ernatue. 
Those who were deemed unworthy of the dignity were 
degraded by tha omission of their names. The sena¬ 
tor* were ehiefly drawn from (he ranks of the eques¬ 
trian order. In the day* of the republic, a seuator 
waa required to possess property to the value of about 
£4,600, and iu the days of Augustas of about £ 6 , 500 . 
Tha Senate was assembled by tl>e supreme officers of 
government, deciding the propositions laid before it, 
article by article, by a majority of vuiceM. A decree 
of the Senate waa called tenatu* conraMam. If tbe 
decree was opposed by the tribune, or if the Senate was 
not full, the act was termed tenafut nuctoritiu, and 
waa submitted to tbe people, whose tribunes could 
reject every proposition by their vote, Thu Senate 
had within it* jurisdiction all matters of public ad¬ 
ministration, questions of peaee or war, the choice of 
publio officers, and the financial concerns of tho re- 
publio. Under tbe Umpire, tbe Senate gradually lost 
its political consideration, but until the time of Con- 
atantine tbe Great many of ita decrees took the place 
of tha law* enacted by tbe people. In the end, it 
became so submissive to the will of the emperor, that 
it often decided upon the propositions of the ruler, 
without deliberation and with acclamation. Tbe 
French senate came into existence after the revolution 
of the 18th Brumaire, which plaoed Bonaparte at the 
head of tho eonntry. He drew up a fresh constitution, 
which, besides three consuls, of which he waa the first, 
the tribunate, and the legialaUve body, oatabliabed a 
oomervative aenate, constating of eighty members of 
at least forty years old. Each senator had a yearly 
allowance of Si,000 franca, afterwards increased to 
30,000. This body soon earns to be a mere tool in 
the hands of Bonaparte for the conversion of the 
government into an empire. Under the Empire, tbe 
French senate was composed of the imperial princes, 
the dignitaries of (to empire, and 136 member*. The 
new constitution granted by bonis XVIII. substituted 
an hereditary chamber of peers for the imperial senate. 
The Senate of the United States forms the higher 
branch or bouse of the legislature; it is composed of 
two senators for each state of the federation, chosen 
for a term of six years. Tbe presiding officer it the 
vice-president of the United State*. In the university 
of Cambridge (to aenate is equivalent to the eouvoea- 
tion at Oxford, and eonsistt or all masters of aria, and 
higher graduates, being master* of arts, who have each 
a voice In every public measure) as in the election of 
member* of parliament, in grunting decrees, electing 
a chancellor, Ac. Iu the Seoteh universities the senate 
is composed of the principal and professors. 

fWpxcxo, in Set, Otoundari, a- gen. of 

the eat. ora. On yoa tf w, consisting of numerous species, 
native* of aU porn of the world. The eoesmou grouod- 
*el, 9. eafeeria, which is sold about tha streets *a food 
for mge-birds, is the best-known sped**. It wan ton- 
mriy much employed to tee form of » potato* an* 
domestic remedy for spitting of biood. 
emu flictxx-xao*. (InSeuuu.) 


September 


Sxnra. (St* Cassia^ 

Snnunoir, tearas'-ehm (Lab. emtta, Z perceive), in 
Philo*., is the mental impression, feeling, or state of 
eoosciousnsss resulting from the nation of external 
things on some part of be body, said, on that account, 
to he sensitive. The sensations an classified accord¬ 
ing to the bodily organ* concer n ed in their production. 
Thus, we have sight by the eye, hearing by the ear, 
touch by the skin, smell by the nose, and taste by the 
mouth. Tbs difference of the mental fooling or con- 
•eiousnaaain tha various sense* is very strongly marked, 
so that we saver eonfound a taste with * sound, or a 
touch with a smell. In addition to these, physiologists 
commonly distinguish a sixth sense, of a more vague 
character, under the title of common or general sensi¬ 
bility, including the several feelings of pleasure and 
pain, comfort and discomfort, warmth, chilliness, hun¬ 
ger and thirst, Ac. An important subject connected 
with onr senses is their education. “ Our senses have 
to be educated, i.». to be drawn ont, developed. Wo 
have to learn to see, to hear, and to touch/ "Many 
hundred repetitions are necessary before what we call 
a sensation (i.«. a distinct feeling, corresponding to 
that whiob the object will always produce upon the de¬ 
veloped sense) can be produoed. Many sensations are 
necessary to produce a perception -. a perception is a 
cluster of cental' .ns with an ideal element added. On 
the educated n*n«e, objects act so as instantaneously to 
produce what we calf their sensations; on the on- 
educated sente they set only so as to produce a vague 
impression, which becomes more and more definite by 
repetition.”— (O. II.Lute*,) The effects of education 
upon tbe senses are seen in tbe aouto taste of the wine 
or tea-taster, tbe hearing of tho mosioian, tbe touch of 
tbe pianist, ic. — Ref. Bain’s Aram and Intellect. 

SKirsanoM'al,iS]( l orHxif8iMX.UK,>ra-«ai'-stoji-d(-*Mi, 
in Uhilos., is a term applied to those eystems which 
either directly or indirectly deduce all our knowledge 
from sensation, or from ihe experience which sense 
affords. The 18th century was particularly rich in 
sensational philosophers, tbe principal of whom were 
Condillac in France, and llnrrlty and Darwin in this 
country. Condillac, in his celebrated work, ** Traitd 
dcs Sensations” (1764),attempts to show that "allour 
knowledge and all our faculties are derived from the 
senses, or, to speak more aoqiuwtely, from sensations. 1 ' 
lie wsb a protested follower of Locke, and imagined 
that he was only following out his principles to their 
legitimate consequences. Though Locke, indeed, does 
not sufficiently distinguish between sensation and re¬ 
flection as separate sources of ideas, yet he clearly 
recognises tho two as being perfectly distinat. The 
opposite of sensationalism is intoUectualism or 
idealism.— Re/. Lewes's Uitloiy qfPkUMOpkg. 

Sxksxb,' (SeeS avsartox.) 

Sxhtbxcx, sra'-te as, in Law, is the decree pr judg¬ 
ment of a court in a causa or criminal proceeding. 

Sepal. (See Celts.) 

SxroTS, or Srrois, te'-poiz (corrupted from Hindoo), 
the name given in India to native soldiers disciplined 
in the European manner. The Sepoys now in the pay 
of the English government form a large and well- 
trained army. In general, the men composing thin 
army are somewhat smaller than European soldier* ; 
bnt tbqy are brava, hardy, and active, capable of under¬ 
going mnch fatigue, end of aastainiug great privations. 
Previous to the mutiny of the Bengal army in 1867, 
the East-Iadian army consisted of a tar greater a um¬ 
ber of native than of European troops; and to them 
Gnat Britain is chiefly indebted for tor Indian ampin. 
The French were the first to see that the transportation 
of teoopa would to too ex pe nsi v e, and that Europeans 
would perish in great number* by the expoeare etsea, 
and to foe elimato of India. In eoneequenoe, they 
took Hiadoo* into their pay, and the mm* policy waa 
adopted by the English. In 1868, the strive army, 
with tbe whole of the Eeat-Iadia ©smpuay’s troop*, 
were transferred with tha grass twrat of India, rad 
plasad under the crown. Bine* that than, the native 
army ha* been g reatly reduced, the govaramentaaelpnc 
the ree ruita for its eoloured army ehiefly from ttoflflm 
" eolation, aod not, a* formerly, from the Hindoo. 

nmnn, apwdw (1st aato, seven; fr. 
e e pt e m tre), the niuth month in the year. It derives ite 
name from having bean tha tei«nfoaa«a|th in the year 
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Septuagtfnt 


established by Romoktt, «UA began with Ktareh. honorary service to the king fa person. Petit *er- 

wj oemee to this Beauty wee • tenure by which the tenant wee bound 
mi to fa* present to Milder to the king, annually, some small implsmsat 



of sir. 

Stem, ss'-rsss (Let.), fa Che®.—The first eheofab 


ben differed by equal inoremente dp decrements of' 
per bon, hydrogen, or oxygen, wee Dr. James Sohiel, of 
St. Louie, fa the United States, although the credit of 


fa Lew, is the separating or setting aside or things 
controversy from the possession of both the parties 
that contend for it. It it also e kind of execution for 
debt, especially fa the eeae of e benefited clerk, of the 
profits of the benoftoe, to be paid over to him that hath 
Judgment till the debt ia satisfied. It issues, in all 
cases, from the bishop, but may be founded upon pro¬ 
ceedings commenced cither in bis own court nr fa ths 
temporal court*. The most usual sequestration of a 
benefice is upon a vacancy, for the gathering up 
the fruits of tbe benefice to the use of the uext in¬ 
cumbent, the churchwarden* bring usually appointed 
by the bishop for that purpose. Sequestration fa 
chancery is “ a writ issuing ont of the eonrt, direotad 
to four or more commissioners, empowering them to 
enter into a defendant’s real estates, and to sequester 
into their own hands not only the rents thereof, but 
also all his goods, chattels, and personal estate what¬ 
soever,' to keep the same nntil the defendant has fully 
answered his contempt." It issue* on a contempt of 
court in failing to perform a decree, to put in an 
answer, escaping from cnslotlr, &<■. In Hcnts law it is 
the process by which the whole of a bankrupt's estate, 
heritable and movable, is collected and distributed 
among his creditors. It is granted, on application, to 
the Court of Session, whence it issues, and is remitted 
to the sheriff of the county, who, to some extent, 
fulfils the functions of the English commissioner. It is 
also a form of process used where two or more persons 
are disputing respecting the right to a landed estate. 

SkbaoMO, se-rut'-yo (Ital.), literally, the palace of an 
Restore prince, but in its more common application, 
that fa which women are lodged. The seraglio of thn 
Grand Seignior of Constantinople is a lung range of 
building, containing apartments for himself and the 
officers and dependents of bis court, as well as for the 
females of his barnm. 

finsffsDB, ttr-e-neid' (Ital. 8p. nrmata), music 
performed at night in the open air, under the window 
of the person it is intended to entertain. It was quite 
a common thing in Hpain for gentlemen to entertain 
their mistresses fa this manner. 

Saar, terf (Lat. smuts), wss the name given in 
France to those persona who, in the dark ages, wore in 
the lowest condition of slavery. They were attached 


would he impossible to give a fist of all the series whfan 
have been established oflate years fa organic eheatbtryi 
the most important of them trill be found under 
Homologous Samoa and Isoloooub Santos. 

Sisson, ter'-mon (Lat. term), a religions dis* 
course pronounced by a diriae from tbs pulpit, (ffte 
Pmucume.) 

ifaKPsaraar. (See Austoxocbmcml) 

Sxsniftwx, ter’-pen-tine, fa Min., a hydrated slli— 
os to of magnesia, found in compact mas se s , tinged 
with blaok, red, and green spots. It takes a high, 
polish, and is ooming into vary general use for orna¬ 
mental purposes. It is found chiefly fa Cornwall. ’ 
where there are several extensively-worked mined. It 
takes its name from the resemblance it bears to the 
skin of certain serpents. The rougher portions sM* 
used sa a source of tbe salts of magnesia. 

bxaPEKTH, ur’-pentt (Lat. terpen*, creeping).—The 
third order of reptiles, of Cuvier, ia thus named; and 
as they are without feet, they are more deserving of the 
name of reptiles than any other order. The general 
form of a serpent consists of a bead, a body, and * 
tail, in one lengthened bone, without any extremities, 
though there are sometimes membranes to the head 
or neck, which admit of being inflated at the pleasur* 
of the animal. The skeleton is simple fa them, con¬ 
sisting chipily of tbe skull, tbo spinal column, and- 
the bones of the head. The skull la small, and the 
brain is also small, and very imperfectly developed, 
■ fwtwhioh renders naturalists averse to the idea that 
the serpent is a good emblem of euuuing or wisdom. 
The mouth is in every case merely a prehensile intttu- 


plished till the time of the Revolution. Russia is the 
only country fa Rurope where this species of bondage 
still exists. A decree was indeed passed fa 1841 for 
their emancipation fa two years; but it is very doubtful 
if this will be effected in the present state of that 
empire. 

ffaaanam, tar'-jtni (Fr. urgent), formerly an officer 
in Ragland, marly answering to the more modern 
bailiff of the hundred j also an officer, whose duty was 
to attend on tbe king, and on the lord high steward in 


a non-eommlsaioned officer, who instructs recruits in 
discipline, forms the ranks, Ac. It is also a title given I 
to lawyers of tbo highest rank, sod' answers to the I 
doctor of civil law. The term ia aomatisnm applied to 
the queen’s servants. ' 

BiBoxairr-ar-Aurs, fa leghfctlve bodies, am officer 
who executes the commands of tbo body, fa preserving 
order and pomsUng offences. 

8ia«*tat-14*JO», a noo-eommissioood offloer, who 
aofo ss assistant to ths adjutant. 

Sxeexarrr .—In England, sergsaoty is of two binds, 
—grand teraeant* and petit tergemtlg. Grand sergeant? 
fa a.pSrtieuJs.- kind of knight service, ec trains, by 
which ths fanout was bound to 4a soma special or 
Utt 


the poison which it discharges. The teeth of ser¬ 
pents are adapted for piercing and holding, but not 
for dividing or bruising ; and consequently the animal* 
belonging to this ordur swallow their prey whole; tbo 
jaws of serpents lining nulled by ligament*,' a eonior- 
motion which gives them tbo power of dilating their 
jaws to such an extent as to swallow bodies larger than 
ihemvlves. Serpents are divided into venomons and 
non-venoinous; and the former are divided again into 
venomons with maigr maxilhury teeth and venomous 
with isolated fangs. In ths non-venomous, the 
brandies of tho upper jaws are furnished throughout 
their length, as well as those of tbe lower jaw and at 
(ho palstino branches, with fixed teeth, which are not 
pierced. The venomous serpents with isolated fangs 
present a very peculiar structure fa their organs of 
mandneatiou. Their superior maxillary bones are 
very small, carried on a long pediele, analogous to the 


crated by a considerable gland situated under the ft* 
It is this liquor which, when shed into the wound made 
by the bite of tbe serpent, produces offsets more or 
less fatal, according to the spades which has inflicted 
the wound. The fang is concealed fa a fold of tho flum 
when the serpent does not Irish to nsa it; and there 
are behind it many germs destined to fix themaafaw in 
their turn, in order to replace it if it should be broken 
ia thn wound it makes. In tbe non.veijomeu*, tho 
branches of the upper jsw are furnished throughout 
their length, as writ as those of tbo lower jaw sad 
ths pristine branch**, wHh.flxed teeth which are net 
pierced; there are, therefore, fore nearly equal rows 
of these teeth fa ths upper part off ths nwati sMMm* 
in ths lower. All tho venomowi tpeeiea bringfaxth 

'S&szu&&stt&£a& 

ral name of vipere, a oontrietioo of ririparas* Tho 
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venomous serpents with many maxillary teeth hare (he 
jaws organised and armed nearly aa in the non-venom- 
out; hut the apeoiaa hare the ant of their maxillary 
teeth greater than the others, and pierced ao a« to Con¬ 
duct toe venom in the aame manner na ia effected in 
the venomous aerpenta with Isolated fanga. The ser- 
penta, with one exception (the Vtirodou, whieh feeda 
on the egg* of birda), aubeiat on living prey, and, 
whether venomous or non-renomoua, bare their teeth, 
na might ba expected, admirably constructed ana 
arranged for the purpoae of securing their prey and 
assisting in deglutition. The trachea of the aerpenta ia 
very long; their heart situated eery far backwards, and 
the greater number hare only one eery long long, with 
the vestige of a aecond. The tongue has great powers 
of mobility and extension, and terminate* in two car¬ 
tilaginous point*.' The akin in different genera is an¬ 
notated, ooriaoeout, or granulated, or most frequently 
covered with scales. The powers of digestion are so 
■low that one meal, tn tunny esses, serves for weeks, or 
even for months. The slructurh of the vertebral co¬ 
lumn of the aerpenta is different from that of any other 
animal; tbe most perfect specimens being found in 
the great crushing serpents whieh kill their prey by 
compressing it in their folds, and so constructed as to 
give them the fullest latitude of action. Theshellof the 
egg in tbe oviparous serpents is soft, like the eggs of 
the common lien when she has not enough calcareous 
aliment; are often more than thirty in number, and are 
connected by a sort of viscous matter, which coagulates 
and joint them in a kind of chain. The surface of the 
brain of serpents is newly smooth and without sinu¬ 
osities or circumvolutions. Their organs of touch, taste, 
smell, and hearing appear to be dull, if not defective, 
whilst that of sight fa sufficiently aoute. Serpents can 
qreep, glide, grasp, suspend themselves, erect them- 
selves, leap, dart, bound, swim, and dive. Cold lati¬ 
tudes do not agree with them; it ia in wsrm climates 
that their numbers, their veuom, and their volume, 
attain their maximum. 

fixxvxirr. (dee Miens ant> Sxxvavt.) 

Saavica, etr'-oie (Lat. eerri/iitm), in l,aw, is the 
duty which a tenant, by reason of his fee or estate, 
owetii unto hi* lord. It'is divided into various kinds; 
at personal and real, (Vee and hue, continual or annual, 
casual and accidental, intrinsic and extrinsic, Ac. 

SsaVITUns, wr'-ee-furfe (Lat. eervifnt), in Civ. Law, 
is the right to the nse of a thing, without property in 
the same, for all or for some particular purposes. It. 
consists either in the right to do some act, as to gather 
fruit from the estate, or to prevent the owner of the 
property from doing certain acts; as building walls 
beyond a certain height, blocking up a window, &e. 
They wore variously distinguished and divided. 

Sxavirirnx, Fvval. (dev Pawxt Ssavmwu.) 

Simkom, n'-iA-mum, in Bet., a gen. of the nat. 
Otd. JPedaliacrx. 8. orientate has oily seeds, which 
yield by expression the product known m India as teel, 
finitely, or gingiftie oil. It it rarely imported, aa it 
soon becomes rancid; but it is said to be largely em¬ 
ployed for adulterating almond-oil. 

Siisstor. svr'-staii (Lat. ttdio, l sit), in Law, is the 
period during which any court tils for the transaction of 
judicial buslneM. The term sessions is eommouly used to 
signify the mectiogof the justice* of • county, or other 
district having a separate commission of the peace, for 
carrying cut tbe powere which have been conferred 
upon them, A meeting of the justices, convened for 
acting judicially for tbe whole district comprised within 
their commission, constitute* a court of general session 
of the peace; and a* these are by statute required to 
lie held one* at (east in every quarter of the year, they 
are commonly known Ss the “Court of Quarter. Ses¬ 
sion" (which *#*), When a meeting of justice* is held 
for the purpose of Iran noting magisterial business 
arising within a particular district or part of a county, 
*t to sailed a petty session; sad if it be convened for 
M-im particular or special buaiues*, it is called * special 
emriok Brnwh sessions ate court* held in boroughs 
under (ho Municipal Corporation* Act, tweettsbiW 
quarter sessions to count!**. (Ac GteaH, BoaOtrcnT) 

Bannov, Cows* ox, a termatseo te the supreme jadi- 
rial cQ wt or SootiMujlia cMxaattsts, befog both o 

eeertof iwigtnai jtirMictieaouiaioo a eovart of i 
- 1 toftheSoattiah 


Setter 


in 1687. being intended to anpplytbe piaeoof* judicial 
committee of parliament cal tod the“ lord* cfftcarion.*’ 
flinoe that time it ha* undergone various changes, and 
at the onioa, the House of Lords was oonatituted a 
court of appeal against its decisions. Down to 1806, 
the wbol* or the judge*, fifteen in number, sot together 
in one oourt; but they were then separated into two 
chambers,—the “ First division," consisting of seven 
judge*, presided over by the lord president, and the 
" Second division" of six judges, presided over by the 
lord justice clerk; white the two remaining judges sat 
a* “ lord* ordinary." Since that time, the number of 
the judge* has been reduoed to thirteen, and the num¬ 
ber of lords ordinary increased to five; ao that there are 
now fonr judges in each of the two divisions. The ionic 
ordinary constitute what is termed tbe “Outer H oute; “ 
the others forming tbe two divisions of the “ Inner 
House." The Outer House is the court of first instance, 
whence litigations pass to the Inner at a court of review. 
Bach of the lords ordinary holds a separate court, and 
before one or other of them an ordinary cause is first 
brought. The judgment of (he lord ordinary may then 
be taken for review to one of the division* of the Inner 
House, where a decision is a decision of tbe Court of 
Setsiou. It is practicable, however, when occasion de¬ 
mands, to have ’he judgment of the whole court upon 
a point. Caae> >ro Drought from the inferior courts to 
the Court of St won by o process called " advocation." 
In 1816, trial by jury in civil cases was introduced Id 
S cotland, a separata tribunal being established for 
these cases j but. in 1830, the practice of jury trial wss 
united with that of the Court of Session. '{See Jws- 
ticiamt, Hrc.it CntWT or.) 

tixsniox, Kick. (See ItoxsnvTXVnvisv.) 

Hktahi a, ss-fei'-re-d, in Hot, a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Oramiaafem. S. yrrauiru ami italira yield re¬ 
spectively German and Italian millet, varieties' of grain 
which are largely used as food. 

SuT-orr, tel'-off, in Law, is tbe amount of a debt due 
by the plaintiff to the defendant in a canoe which the 
defendant is entitled to net off, in answer either to the 
whole orjnart, as the case may be, of the plaintiff's 
claim. Thus if the plaintiff sues for ten pnuuds, due 
on a note ofhand, the defendant may sot off nine pounds 
due to himself, for merchandise sold to the plaintiff, 
and in ease he pleads sooh set-off, mnjt nay the re¬ 
maining balance into court. The set-off, however, 
mint l>e * determined and specific sum, for a mere 
claim for damages not ascertained cannot be set off 
against a specific debt, neither can a debt due to the 
defendant personally be set off to a demand against 
him at a trustee. 

Smalt, eet'-ter (Glut* familiar** Index), a mongrel 
dog produced bv crossing, chiefly between spaniel* 
ana pointers. The principal varieties of the setter are 
the £ oglisii and the Irish. The Bnglith setter doe* not 



difitor from th# poiotor, but to more looeely made, tost 
to admit of mac* rapidity of' tohtto*,' with leu dab 
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COmtnipok 


nation of the oontinoanoe of that motion. It ieequellsd 1 double duty, such km burn built, Mid stw ooaetantly 
byfowhwntiag-dogeiaaagsiC^MdBxedledby nanein|ui the oourse of buildiag, u4 «t suob depth* that 
dooility sad personal attachment. la colour w mey be 
mat with of almost every tint end marking common to 
hound* and spaniel*, aod the dolour ha* little to do 
with it* qualities, although the contrary “ frequently 
smarted. Their hair it, in general, beoutifoUj curled. 

The kebite of the setter sad the pointer ere maeb the 
•erne (tet Pour***): but ite cheerful obedience, e»- 
treme hsrdiboott under exertion, and quick nest, render 


• up aeeaatn-t m » ■ *» » vuvwttwcnH 

the pointer to the sportsman 



The hail 


ion of poeit end form a concrete, which no force of any back- 


the letter't feat eqablet it go through a long day's water will totally remove and carry out at the rsflnx, 
journey over most and moor, without injury, where*! On thit account, pauaget are generally made, extend* 

_a ! * ,.l I t — I L _ J --e tL. -U. _ # * I •_ *L . A, .1 _A. 


sporting qualities, 


most pointers would be knocked up. On the other ing from the side of the sewer to the foot-pav»nvent« 
hand, the tetter, in moet caaea, requires more breaking through which pertoni may at any time enter to deans* 
tlien the pointer. As it too frequently happeue that ite it. The bricks and cement in the London towers arc 
enthuaiaim leads it to forget the instructions it has of the best quality; but the form of the sowers varies 
received, a small sample Of re-breaking is often re- greatly, some engineer* preferring one form, eomo 
qaired before tho shooting practices of each season another. Nearly all the modern sewers, howerer, hare 
commence. The Irish setter ilog ie a large red dog, of an Inverted arch at the bottom, and curved fonaa Its 
very commending mien, great powers, and excellent also generally given to the aides and ton. The prac- 
sporting qualities. Usability of applying sewage refuse to the purposes of 

Srttlkmbnt, Ht'-il-mtnl, in Lew, in it* most general manure has of Lite years beou much dismissed, and Id 
tense, denoles a disposition of property of any kind tlu< snbjeot of much difference of opinion, 
made by the owner for certain purposes. It may be Slxtant, ith'-iimt (Lat. wrlaw, a sixth), M intro*.. 
made either by deed or will; but commonly the term ment principally used at tea for measuring the altitude* 
is only applied to those maun by deed, and in fact of heavenly bodies, and ascertaining their apparent 
only to a certain kind of these ; namely, marriage angular distance. It is constructed on a similar prin- 
aettlements. Settlement is also the right which an iu- eiple to that of the quadrant j but the are, containing 
dividual acquires to parochial relief In a certain parish the sixth part of a circle, may be taken to 12GP. A 
or district. (See Poor Laws.) The Act of Settle, sextant is generally Hu mi with apparatus for naccr- 
ment in English history is act 12 A 13 IVn. III. c. 2, laining the angular distances, Ac., in lunar observe* 


ment in English history is act 12 A 13 IVn. III. c. 2, laining the angular dittanoes, Ac., in lunar observe* 
which soltleil the succession to the crown, on tho death tions. 

of King Wtllinm and Queon Anne without issue, on Suad-mbsy. (Are AmbAUCBlRR.) 
the Princess Sophia, clectress and duchess-dowager of Shaddock. (Am Citrus.) 

Hanover, being the youngest, daughter of Elisabeth, Huakkrs, tkmk'-trs, a n a religious sect which origu 
queen of Bohemia, daughter of James I., and the heirs naied in a secession from the Quakers, inLancashire, in 
of her body being Protestants. Tbs duchess died before 1747, and received their name from the violent shaking 
Queen Anne, and her sou, George £., consequently of their bodies in religions worship. In their ordinary 
came to the tbroue. meetings they often engaged in a regular dance, 

Mkvsn Yiars’ Was, iu European Hist., is the jumping, turning round rapidly, falling on their knees, 
nsmi given to a war carried on in Germany between and assuming numerous other ridiculous postures. At 
175U and 17IS3. The principal routeuding parties other times they marched in order round the room in 
were Frederick II. of Prussia and the Austrians; harmony with songs sung on the occasion, shooting 
the latter being at one time assisted by Itussis, and clapping their hands, They had also intervale of 
France, the German empire, anil Sweden; while the shuddering, as if in a lit of ague. They were joined, 
only fast ally of tbn former, during the struggle, was in 175B, by Ann Lee, who subsequently became the 
England. The war raged with varying ttiecess; but leader of the sect, giving herself out to be inspired* 
at length Frederick seemed brought to the verge and the woman alluded to m llev. ill. la consequence 


being concluded at Hubertaburg on 15th February, termed themselves into communities celled" families, 1 ' 
1763. This disastrous war devastated Germany, and each holding property in common. There etUl exist 
cost Europe * million of lives, without yielding »considerable numix# of them m 


cost Europe a million of lives, 
material advantages to any party. 


ud Germany, and each holding property in common. There atiti exist 
without yielding » considerable nuniixw of them in the United States, 
end it is said a few oi them in England; but they have 


Sbwhs, sw'-ers (said to be from old Fr. tuiconr), given up the more violent of tbeir exercises, and am 
underground excavations for tbs purpose of draining generally distinguished as peaceful and well-conducted 
towns and domestic residences. These, in ancient in ordinary life. 


Rome, were executed at gTeot expense. The repairing I Sr alb. Oils, skiff, mineral oils found in shale or 


navigable, and to bevs act natty passed in barge* under which is coal containing iron pyrites. Messrs. He la 
tbs styeets and buildings of Borne. Until within the Rue and U. Mtiller have made the petroleum from this 
present century, the common sewer* of Loedoa received locality the subject of exemication. It is obtained for 
surface-water alone. Cloaca! matters were not ail- sinking walla about sixty feet deep, iu which tb* liquid 
milted into tbem j bat human ordure and other dejecta is collected es it oozes from tbc soil. At ordinary tem- 


feil or were thrown intoeesspao 
and as London in the Ifith can 


■ownintoeesspooitauidocpin theground; venture* it hoc tbc consistence or goose ut; it 1 * 
and as London in tho Ifith oentarvnardly extended be lighter than water, end ho* usually a greenish-broken 
yond the limit* of the dry grovel-bed, tha fluids were colour, and a slight and peculiar, but not uapfoeesat. 
m a great degree absorbed,and the moresolid matters odour. The term is also applied to the oils dletUled 
were removed, under the name of nighi-aoil, by bond from bituminous sbole found in the island of Portland 
labour, and carried away in carts and applied a* ma- and other localities, 
nave. But as tha clay-Und became buShting-groand, Shallot. (See Aunm.) 
and aa the water-closet cam* into general UM, the Shakbocjc, ikAm’-rok (Irish), in Bat., s tfl 
gravelly eabsoil could not tabs up the lijtwswegw- leaved plant, adopted by the Irish es their ns 
Sty of Quid matter, aod the days, of oourse, refused to emblem. Mirny and worm her* been the dJSpI 
receive them at all; so that It heoamenoeeteary to pro- determine the veritahle shamrock, fame writqi 
vide for tha discharge, in a Enid state, of the mattes* tend for foe OttaUf ucrt oeMt, or wco d sor r si, the 
dejected *11 together. This is done by drains into the of which nnfold shoot fit, Fatdck'tdey ; while i 
common sewers, which have thus besom* doaeal vent* maintain that foe fflUMufr fW*t,or white elo 
aa weff a* conduit* for west* and surface-water. As the favoured plant. Legends ,Max* cat that gl.Pi 
more capacious ewers nr* found neeeefogy for this when preashtag Use gospel to^se benighted fow 
Milt 


pentures it hee the oonsietsnce of gooes fat; 


and the more solid matters I odour. Tba term is also app 
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Swakbock, tkim'-rok (Irish), in Bat., * ternet*.- 
leered plant, adopted by the Irish a* their national 
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Shark 


«(Ireland, illustrated the great doctrine of the Trinity 
by the triple leaf of the litem rook. Whether he 
plucked tbe bright green leaf of the wood-sorrel or 
the more faultier herbage of the white dover oannot 
sow be determined. Tbe latter it, howerer, now gene¬ 
rally worn by enthniiettla Irithmen on St. PstBok's 
day. * 

Bainr, shark (Sgualat), s fam. of eartUaeisona 
fishes allied to the rays, but etally distinguished from 
them by the peenlier rfaomboidal form of the latter. 
In the shark the form of the body it elongated, and 
tbe tail thick and fleeny. The inutile is rounded or 
pointed, depressed, and projects over the mouth, which 
it large, ana armed with tercral row* of eompreesed, 
sharp-edged, end eooetimet eerrated teeth. The 
noftrile are eitoated on the under aide of the mueele, 
in the form of oblique openings, which vary somewhat 
in figure aooording to the specie*. The tint generally 
consist of two donate, two large pectorals, two cen¬ 
trals, an anal fin, and a caudal. The portion of the 
tail of tbe shark whioh supports the tail fin is almost 
always bent upwarda et an obtuse angle with tbe body. 
'The water penetrates to the gills by means of several 
transverse openings, wbiob are situated on each side of 
tbe neck. The skeleton is usually cartilaginous. The 
skin is usually very rough, covered with a multitude of 
little osseous tubercles; and that of some species forms 
n substance called tkagreen, The eggs of the shark are 
flue and large in comparison with those of bony fishes, 
and are enveloped iu a bard, horny, semi-transparent 
shell, terminated at. the four angles with long iilaraeuts. 
These are deposited by the parent shark near the shore 
in the wlntermonthe. The convoluted tendrils hanging 
to the sea-weed, or other fixed bodies, prevent the 
cases being washed away into deep water. Two elon¬ 
gated fissure* at each end allow the admission of sea¬ 
water: and the young fish ultimately escapes by mi 
opening at the end, near which the bead is situated. 
A onrions peculiarity has been observed in the young 
of the sharks during a very early stage of their ex- 
fgtonao. Item each of the branchial apertures hrsn- 
4mA filaments project externally ; each filament 
■contains * single minute reflected Tassel, in which the 
blood Is then submitted to the action of the surrounding 
medium. The appendages are only temporary, and 
tbe blood of the flail it afterwards aiirated by the true 
gills. Sharks are the most formidable anil voracious 
of all fishes, pursue all other marine animals, and 
seem to care little whether their prey be living or 
dead. They often follow veesels for the sake of picking 
up UT offal which may be thrown overboard, and man 
himself often becomes n vietfan to their voracity. The 
teeth of tbe shark are movable at the win* of the 
animal, and are usually laid down and directed back¬ 
wards, bnt become erect at the moment the animal i* 
seising its prey. They are arranged in several series, 
«ne within the other, of which the outermost row is that 
in nse; the other rows serving to replace the foremost 
when iqjured. Their form varies much in the different 
species, end even those of the upper and lower jaw are 
often very dissimilar ; but although thus variable, they 
moat commonly exhibit modification* of a triangular 
form, are sharply pointed, and have the lateral edges 
sharp and frequently serrated. Tat terrible as these teeth 
are, and well as they ere fitted for inflicting the most 
fearfhl laceration*, their chief action is seising end 
swallowing, not killing and dividing their prey. As is 
the csee in fishes generally, the etomach of the shark 
is fitted for performing the whole work of assimilation' 1 
without any preparation of the food by the month, and 
if it can be obtained without a struggle, the largest 
prey that the shark can swattow goes to the stomach 
enure. Large fishes, Seals, the bodies of various 
animate of considerable mss, sad even an entire human 
■body, have been found whole iu the maw* of tbe more 
formidable specimens of the shark family. The sharks 
form, several natural genera, distinguished by the pro¬ 
ton*} or absence of blow-boles, or of th# anal fin j by 
the form of the head, nose, teeth, te. The JUKsf 
ds* (Bfualtu maoism*), eo esUedfrom Its habit of 
repiaietag oceaaioaatlj at the Suiwe iff the water 
•ehaoat motion!***, ea if enjoying the tofiuenqe of riw 
sun * rays, is oec of th* largest of the trae flshes, nod 
*je h*en known to measure thirty-six fleet In length. 
Stum the month of. dune to the commencement of 
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winter, it is to be found on various parts «ff the eoasta 
of Great Britain and belaud, and frequently wanders 
from oar southern coast at far to the eastward and 
south as the ooaat of Franoe. It is said to exhibit 
but little of the ferocious character of the sharks in 
general, and to have the smallest teeth in proportion to 
its else of any of them.—The Whitt shark (8. Carcha- 
riat) i» an inhabitant of most quarters of the globe, 
though preferring the warmer to the oolder latitudes, 
and of all the species ia one of tbe largest and most 
voracious.—Th* Hammer-headed tharh (fkpwao mat~ 
teas) is one of tho most strange in form of the whole 
class of fishes, its head being dilated to a great extent 
on each tide, in the form of a double-headed hammer j 
the eyes, which an very large, being placed ou each 
side.- It ia said to be extremely ferocious, to frequent 
deep water, end to measure from seven to eight feet 
iu length. It i* found in the Mediterranean, on the 
shores of the rations countries of Europe, in the ooeao, 
and on the coast Of Braail.—The Blue dark (CMUrisi 
glaueut) is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, bnt 
frequently visits several parte of our ooasts, and Ming 
very bold 'and voracious, inflicts great injury on our 
fishermen, cutting their lines and nets, ana sometimes 
passing along the whole length of a pilchard drift-net, 
cutting out, a* - ith shears, the fish and the net that 
holds them, atu swallowing both together. It is of a 
slender and circuit shape, and its oolour, which is blue- 
green above ami white beneath, is particularly hand¬ 
some.—The Spinout tharh (Eehinorliinue tptnotvs) is 
so called from having the surfhee of the skin, both 
on the body and fins, more or leu eprinklod with strong 
bony-lnoking spinet, with large circular and flattened 
bases, which vary in size as well ae in form, some being 
hooked, others quite straight, in some place* disposed 
in clusters, in others solitary, and on tbe extremity of 
the muzzle nearly wanting.—The Greenland tharh 
(Seymmis borealis) is a native of the northern sens, 
and is one of tbe foes of the whale, which it bites 
and annoys while living, and feeds on when dead. It 
attains u length of twelve or fifteen feet, and a circum¬ 
ference of six or eight. It appears almost insensible 
to paiD, and its body, though separated into any 
number of parts, gives evidence of life lor several 
hours. 

Hnxni>, sharp, a character employed in mnaic, the 
power of which is to raise the note'before which it iw 
placed one half-tone. It was originally meant to re- 
present, hy ita four cross lines, tbe four commas of 
the gamut. 

Shut, sheep (Ode Aries).— Naturalist* are by no 
mean* agreed a* to what was tbe original breed or thie 
invaluable animal, which, ia, in modern forming, almost 
equally important for furnishing the former with a 
dressing of manure and the community at large with 
mutton, clothing, and other necessaries of life. Of the 
several varieties of wild sheep which have by natural¬ 
ists been considered entitled to the distinction of bting 
the parent stock may be mentioned,—1. the Mormon 
(O. M trim on), still found wild in the mountain* iff the 
larger islands of the Mediterranean and European 
Turkey; 2. foe Argali (O. Ammon), or wild Astatic 
sheep, whioh are the tenant* of the highest mountains 
of central Asia, and the derated inhospitable plain* of 
its northern portions j 9. the Becky Mountain sheep 
(O. montaaa), whioh u found ou the mountains of 
North America; 4. tho bearded sheep of Africa (O. 
tragelophsu), found on the high lands of Egypt and in 
Bar barf. The leading feet ia the geographical history 
of this genua it, that it oooura both m the sew ana 
the old world, whereas the goat tribe are naturally 
unknown In America. It is ritually regarded by natu¬ 
ralist* an being not may specifically but genetically dis- 
tinguished from the goat tribe; but some authorities, 
on the other band, are inckued to behave that the 
generic separation fa founded chiefly upon character* 
which have srite* from the infiueatial power of man. 
In * state of nature tho sheep ia ecaroriy lee* active 
or e n erge ti c than the goat; Ha dimension* ore greater, 
its muscular strength at least equal both in force and 
duration. It ia also an Alpine animal, and tarimt 
tea native taatncaaee bounds from rook to rock with 
almost ln oonaa lrah la a w Mtii cao and agility. The main 
of the four unsubdued raoaa of cheep 
aw aa foBdw»«»— The Jfatsseo 
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measurea about three fact usd shelf in length, endlta 
height at the highest pari of the heek ii about two foot 


euhur. end of • rounded fora, like tone m robust 
and the hoofs short. The hone of the male an 
nearly two feet long. The body it protected by a 
short, fine, grey •coloured wool, of which the filaments 
an spirally twisted, and by a stifflth silky hair, of no 
meat length, yet rofiioieat to conceal the wool beneath. 
It ia gregariofla in n state of nature, and seldom 
descends from the highly-elevated portions of the 
mountains on which it dws». Tbs general opinion of 
naturalists is that it is from this species that wa hare 
obtained (our domestic breeds. The Bearded ekeep of 
Africa has the heir on the lower part of tbs cheeks 
end upper Jaw* extremely long, so that it forms a 
double or divided beard. The hairs on the sides and 
body ere short, those on the top of the neck some¬ 
what longer, and rather erect. The whole under 
parts of the neck and shoulders an covered by coarse 
hair, not leu than fourteen inches long; and beneath 
the hair, on vntj part, there is a short genuine wool, 
the rudiments of a fleecy clothing. The tail is very 
short; the boras, which are about two feet long, 
approach each other at their base, and diverge out¬ 
wards.—The Argali, or wild sheep of Asia, measures 
about three ieet in height at the shoulder, und five foci 
in length. His horns are nearly four feet long, and 
placed on the summit of the bead, so as to cover the 
oocipat. They nenrlv touch each other in front, bend¬ 
ing backwards and laterally, and then forwards and 
outwards. The female is of smaller size, and her horns 
are nearly atraight. The name of Argali, applied to 
this species, is the Mongeli name of the female; the 
male is called Ouldtekak. —The Ovi* mtmfauq, or Kooky 
Mountain sheep of America, is larger then the largest 
•varieties of onr domestic breeds. The horns of the 
male are of great dimensions, arising a short way above 
the eyes, and occupying almost the entire space 
between the ears, but without touching each oilier at 
their bases. The hair in this specie* resemble* that of 
« deer, and is short, dry, ana flexible in its autumn 

S owtn, but becomes coarse, dry, and brittle ss 
e winter advances. It is doubtful whether 
sheep am indigenous to this rountty, but they are 
mentioned as existing in Ilritain at a very early 
period, and it is known that the Homans, during 
their occupation of it, established a woollen manu¬ 
factory at Winchester. The many varieties of sheep 
which tenant ©rest Britain and Ireland may be 
conveniently divided into two classes; the first con¬ 
sisting of sheep without boras, and the second of sheep 
with barns. Of the first class are, tho Fern Zeicerfer 
ekeep, the .'characteristics of which are floeneo* aud 
faincse of form; in the same apparent dimensions, 
greater weight than any other sheep; an early maturity 
•ltd a propensity to fatten, a diminution in the pro¬ 
portion of offal, and the return of moat money for the 
quantity of food oonaumed.; the wool not so long aa 
in some breeds, but considerably finer.—Tho Cote- 
•cold * keep, which hare been long celebrated for the 
fineness of their wool, and which hare been gradually 
improved by crossing with the Leicester sheep. It is 
thia half-bred Leicester and Cota wold sheep which 
now chiefly tenants the Gloucestershire and Worces¬ 
tershire farms. Their mutton is fine-grained and full- 
sized,—The partmaor ekeep, which have white faces 


vary considerable fotteafag qualities, and M «• 
dura much hardship both nm •tarrotic^ MM coldc— 
Of the Maned sassy, the chief Varigtim 4 age r— 


takes it* name from a tract of down extending more 
than sixty mflea in length through past of the counties 
of Sutatx, {Surrey, and Kent. The wool is short, dose, 
and tsML aad free from entry protesting hairs. The 
flesh is finely grained and or good flavour. The breed 
has been much improved daring the last few yean. 
Dot from aroMing with other breeds, but by the system 
of sotting the flocks. — Tho Se mn ep M orek sheep, 
whioh hare long but coarse wool much internal frit, 
and much hardihood, and require no artificial food 
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The Dorret ekeep, which are principally brad within 
s circle of twelv e miles round Dorchester. They are a 
good folding sheep, and their mutton is -well-flavoured, 
but their principal distinction and value It the forward¬ 
ness of the ewes, who take the ram at a muoh earlier 
period of tho year than any other special, and thus . 
supply the market with lamb at the time wbenitfoteluw 
the highest price.—Tho Sarfolk ekeep (now nearly ex¬ 
tinct!, a peculiar variety of heath sheep, which hat 
been found in the localities of Norfolk and Suffolk 
from time immemorial. Their peculiar characteristics 
give them a greater resemblance to the deer than has 
boon observed in any other species.—The Merino ekeep, ■ 
which was introduced into England by George III. 
from Spain, and which may now be considered to be 
Hoclimatixed to a certain extent; but as it was eecer- 
tained that though the fleece of the Merino did not 
much degenerate in Knglaud, it did not smelt improve, 
and the carcass, whioh naturally afford* little weight of 
meat, did not improve, our funner* have fouaait to 
their interest to rotam to their native breeds, pad to 
give up the Speniab sheep.—The triek ekeep were for¬ 
merly ugly and ill-formed, but tote been much im¬ 
proved by the importation of English rams-—Thu 
Shetland ekeep are small and handsome | hornless, 
hardy, feeding on even sea-weed, and with soft mm 
cotton? wool.—The Hebridean ekeep is the emeUeat of 
its kind, even when fat weighing only twenty pounds. 
—As a contrast to tl- : $, we subjoin a drawing of the 
Fat-tailed ekeep, common in Tartary, Arabia, Tenia, 
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the extensive rang# of the Cl 
the face and legs generally wit 
their wool Is shorty thick, * 
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placed with great regnlarity, and sometime* differing 
n proportion and situation.—The Cretan tketf, chiefly 
found to tbo island of Onto, but kept in many 
porta of Europe on account of the strangeness 
of the appeornuce or its horns, which arc remarkably 
large, long, and spiral; thOao of tbo mate befog np- 
right, and tbosa or the female at right angteo-to the 
head. — The Fat-rumped tuilleee theep, metmlth in 
all tbo deserts of Tartary, and which hare long leg*, 
a somewhat arched visage, borne, in the male, hfce 
those of thp domoitic ebeep, large pendent can, apd a 
tail *o enveloped In tat ae to be acarcely viaible.—The 
Africa a or Guinea cheep, a native of all the tropical 
efimatea, noth of Africa and the Baat. Its distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics arc—a rongh hairy shin, abort 
horns, pendulous ears, a hind of dewlap under its chin, 
and a long mane which reaches below the neck. Dif¬ 
ferent names are given to the eiieep in thia country, 
according to its hi and age. The male ia called a 
ram or tap. Alter weaning, he ie said to be a tog, < 
hogget, or haggerel, a lamb hog or tup hog, or teg ; and i 
If castrated, a nether hog. After shearing, he is called 
a t hear hog or ehearing, or dinmont or tap. After the 
second shearing, ho is a teso-ehear rum; and so on. The 
female is a ewe or gimmer lamb till weaned, and then 
a gimmer or nee hog, or teg. After beiug shorn, she is 
a thearing ewe or gimmer, or throve or double-toothed 
ere; and'after that a turn, or three, or four shear ewe, 
or theare. The age of the sheep is reckoueil, not from 
the period of their being dropped, bnt from the drat 
•bearing. 

fruits u, theeh, a name given by the Arabs to the 
elders or chiefs of their trines, who are very prom) of 
their long tine of noble ancestors. The Mohammedans 
apply this term to the heads of their monasteries. 

fruaimua, the-hi'-ml, was the name given by the 
Jews to the Divine Presence which rested in the form 
of a cloud over the merer seat, or between the cheru¬ 
bim of the ark. The rabbins affirm that, it descended 
on the day of the consecration of the urk by Moses in 
the wilderness, and afterwards passed into the sanc¬ 
tuary of frdlomon'i temple on the day of its dedication, 
continuing there till 'the destruction of Jernsalem and 
the temple by the Chaldeans, and not afterwards seen. 
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Shephard’s dog, which is prob a b ly the moat extra- 
mvwj diffused of the net of don hhhmi pre¬ 
serve* same personal ohencterietiM whKhmark hie 
adherence to the original type. One of thespls ha 





a tone or foie, in wmeh is deposited a composition for 
tho purpose of igniting the gunpowder. The fuse is 
flxeti in the shell In such a way that it ignites the con¬ 
tents at the proper instant; whereupon the shell bursts 
in pieces, which fall upon or near the object to he 
destroyed. Before the introduction of monster artil¬ 
lery, iii tliesbapeof Armstrong, Whitworth, Lancaster, 
ana other guns of BngHsk manufacture, the diameter 
of shells varied for guns from | inch to 10 inches, the 
weight of the lust-mentioned missile being 70 lbs. Vor 
howitsers am) mortars, shells had a diameter varying 
from 4J to 13 inehes. The diameter of shells Tor oar- 
ronades ranged between 3} to 8 inches. Hotwilhstanrl- 
ibg a five years' monopoly, as well as an expenditure of 
live millions of money, expended in the instance of 
Sir WiiUem Armstrong's gim and shells, we have not 
at tbo present day {IMS) a gun or a shell superior, or 
as some authorities aver, equal to those of foreign 
manufacture,—the American and Xussiae notably; 
the Parrot gun In America, and the Krupn gun pos¬ 
sessed by the Suasions, being eaeb more effective than 
the favourite gun of urn English navy and army. A 
very darirnetira form of light shell, ia the shell in¬ 
vented by Major Shrapnel), R.A., ana oalled after him*. 
It ia for use agsfatt infantry and skirmishers. It 
consists of a thin bulb of east iron, in which an de¬ 
posited a small obarge of powder end a number of 
musket-bolls, which, upon the bursting of the thou, are 
scattered around. Ttns form of missile was afterwards 
much improved by Captain Boxer, of the Sum Artil¬ 
lery,'sho invented a shell in which the oharge of 
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quantity of covering, which is in every case great, par¬ 
ticularly about the neck: in temperate climates hie 
coat is frequently long and shaggy, in cold onee 
coarse and crisped, in arid regions long and shaggy, 
but due. In England, there arc two varieties, tbe one 
smooth, short-haired, generally black-coloured on tho 
bock, white on the belly, breast, feet, and tip of the 
tail, with tau-coloured spots on the face and legs; tbe 
other beiug a larger annual, with long hair of different 
colours, snd long flowing tail. The former is sagacious, 
slow, easily broke and trained, and well suited to work 
in an inclosed and low country, such ns that in which' 
graze the Leicester sheep ; whilst the latter are more 
he country of the Chevi 

■heep. The sheep-dog of Scotland, known as a “colly, 
is smaller than either of those above mentioned, and 
has a more pointed face. The shepherd's dog is as¬ 
serted by the best authorities to be the leest removed 
from the natural typo of tbe dog, and to lire and 
maintain its proper characteristics while other race* 
often degenerate. 


Europe, where he is known by corresponding names. 
In Anglo-8axon times, tbe scyr-gerefa “ was.tbe official 
appointed by the king, whose province it was to carry 
into execution the judgments of tbe courts presided 
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penberg.) They seem, however, to have been fre¬ 
quently, irnot generally, chosen,by the inhabltmts of 
tbo several coon lira, for tbe etatnte 39 Edward I. e. 8, 
which ordains that tbe peopleshouhl have the election 
of sherifik in every thin where the shrievalty it not of 
inheritance, it evidently declaratory el a custom. It ie 
very probable, however, that this ejection required tbo 
royal approbation. By 14 Edward 111. a. 7, it is enacted 
that no sheriff tatty fit hit baUiwisk more than a year, 
when another ekaE.be ordained on the morrow of All 
Soule {new of St. Martin), by the chancellor, treasurer, 
and chief baron of the Exchequer, with the chief jus¬ 
tices of either bench, if they be preheat. The ainel 
custom now it for the lord chancellor. Scat hard of the 


, Scat lard of the 


Treasury, end ohaociUor of the Exchequer, together 
with eUtnejodges of Abe three oowrta ofeonumm law. 


tfon was to enable the shells to be.sm} 
increased chorea of powder from *lo 
eminence, as, without the diaphragm,'the 
td he burst in tha gnu. , 
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i‘t Dow (Cfclisfr^wriKem dsAntira*),—The 
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it is a mMimNWHir to hAm to Mm, Thepawen 
and duties of tsheriff are various and extensive, being 
fg, ■ m», at the keeper of the king'* peaee, M » 
'bMmtm officer of the superior court* of jtutloe, or 
at the kina’* bailiff la hbjudicial capacity, he has to 
hear and determine a variety of oiril causes. At keeper 
of the peace, he ia bound to pursue and take all mur¬ 
derers, traitor*, fetoos, and other miadoert, and com¬ 
mit them to gaol for safe custody; he may apprehend 
and commit to prison all persons who break the peace, 
or attempt to break it i aud it also to defend his county 
against any of the king's enemies when tbsy some into 
the land; for which purposes lie may at any time sum¬ 
mon the p out comitohu, or power of the county (which 
•Ml. Coring office, he it toe first man in the oounty, 
ana superior in rank to any nobleman therein. In liw 
ministerial capacity, he is bound to execute many of 
the writs issuing from the superior courts, and all writs 
of execution, and ho it also responsible for the execu¬ 
tion of criminals. As king)* bailiff he has to presorts 
the rights of the king within his bailiwick; most seisn 
all lands dsrolnug to the crown by escheat or attainder, 
must lory all fines and forfeiture*, must seise and keep 
all waifs, wrecks, cstrays, and the like. To assist bim 
. in Us duties, the sheriff appoints an nndersheriff, by 
whom, hi fact, the duties of the office are principally 
performed: besides whom he has bailiffs and gaolers. 
In ScoRana, the sheriff, formerly called sheriff depute, 
is an officer whose functions are chiefly of a judicial 
character. In eaeh county there is at least one sheriff 
court, and in these n large portion of tho general liti- 

g ation of the country is carried on. The immediate 
mines* of each court is oonduoted before a sheriff 
substitute, who resides within the county, and whose 
decisions may in general be brought before the prin¬ 
cipal sheriff for revision. The sheriffs principal (with 
the exception of those of Edinburgh and Lanark) 
reside in Edinburgh, and carry on ordinary basinets be¬ 
fore the coarts there, but cannot aot as conntel in any 
cause coming from their own oounty. Each is, how¬ 
ever, required to hold eight courts in the year in hi* 
county. He is appointed ny the crown, and holds office 
ml vitam aul euipam, and must be an advocate of at 
least three years' standing. The sheriff appoints his 
substitutes, who mutt be advocates, writers to the 
eignet, solicitors before the supremo courts, or procu¬ 
rators before sheriff courts of at least three years' 
standing, and approved of by the lord president and 
lord justice cleric; and, once appointed, they cannot be 
removed unless with the consent of these judges. No 
sheriff substitute can set as law agent, conveyancer, 
or banker, and be must not be abeent from his county 
.more than six Weeks ia one year, or more than two 
weeks at a time, unless ke obtain the content of the 
sheriff. There is no peenniary limitation to civil esses 
that may be tried in the oourt of the sheriff within his 
own connty. but his authority does not extend to ques¬ 
tions regarding heritable or real property, or actions 
whieh are declaratory of right*. Tbeproceedings in the 
ordinary sheriff’s court are chiefly conducted by 
written pleadings,'and without the aid of a jury: but 
for the recovery of small debts (under £12), he dm a 
separate court, where the procedure is orslsud sum¬ 
mary. By railway statute* and other acts, the sheriff 
is sometimes called upon to empanel a jury to assist 
him in making valuations, ke. In criminal matters the 
sheriff has also an extensive Jurisdiction, except the four 
great crime* of murder, rape, robbery, and wilful fire* 
raising. He triessoch criminal eases as it ianot thought 
necessary to bring before the Court of Justiciary, aud 


it sMMtffi, and wars thus detected. Thotorab 
now sometimes applied to a watchword, weeMonj on 
which all the members oft party are agreed. 

Smxw, tkttld (Sax. tepid), In Heraldry, is ihe 
escutcheon on whieh the armorial bearing* art da¬ 


is ctusd tbs Usu. xa«w »?0 Also upon tbs < 
various points or locations, eaeh having their etj 
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five colours, together with the tint* of two matsu, MM 
and silver, called respectively or and argtni. Rsd.oidJsd 
in heraldry gules j blue, termed store; black, entitled 
sable; green,oalled vert; aud purple, named purport. 
Heraldry also admit* two colours, whfch are rarely 
teen in English armorial bearings, cailaii Tonne, an 
orange tint and a dark blood-red, approaching to 
purple, oalled sanguine or murrey. Tonne it shown 
on the shield by perpendicular Unas orossing from right 
to left; sanguine it depicted by transverse lines from 
each side of the escutcheon. (Sire Haul lost. CsoM, 
Asuan, Gums, Pvxrvax, Os, Asassr, Vxsr.) 

Sbixlo, a very ancient piece of armour deefgnedto 
ward off the sword and missiles of an eoemy. The 
Greeks and Homan* made use of ehieldf of many 
shapes. (See Abhoub aud UnoAOSWOBD.) 

SniLLiHO, ehU'-ling (Sax. Killing), an English silver 
coin equal to twelve pence, or the twentieth part of 
a pound. 

Bair-suiLunro, ehip-Uld'-ing, the art of oontruet- 
ing vessels for navigation. In the article on Naval 
Ascnicxcruns there is a full description of this art op 
to the period when Uie ship is ready to be bunched. 
The process of launching is tile triumph of the ship- 
builder, and is n very nice operation. When there are 
no ways in the ttip, which is an inclined plane descend¬ 
ing to the water, they are immediately prepared. Two 
parallel platforms of solid timber are laid one on eaeh 
side of the keel, at the distance of a few feet from it, 
and carefully and firmly blooked and supported through¬ 
out their length. This double platform i« called too 


ways, and upon it a second system of timber is loosely 
laid, and well greased between. The apace between 
these and the ship's bottom ia filled with wedges of 
soft wood fashioned to its curves j and the whole U 
called the cradle. In lsonebiog, the support# era 
removed, and the ship slides down the greased ways 
into the water. When a ship leaves the land, she 
passes into the control of seamen. The rudder 
shipped, and the vessel is rigged and sparred. 


was the word by which the Gileadites totted the 
Ephrahnitoa after tbsbatti* narrated to Judges xiL 
The latter, bang unabb to sound She aspirate, called 


Bvoatno Sum. (Set Fauna bum 
Booms, thd-re-a, in Bob, • gen, of 
to tbe nat. wd. JXxderoeea. 
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time for killing fuw sad other wall animals, r ess m - 
blet, in*some respects, the rotund proem by which 
ruin ii converted into bail. Melted lead in made to fcH 
tfcfoogbtbe air from. a considerable elevation, aadthus 
leaden rein becomes cooled and solidified into leaden 
ball, or Act. .Watte, a plumber of Bristol, it eaid to 
hare invented the method in 1782. It » stated that 
be dreamed be *u out in a shower of rain, rod the 
cloud* rained lead in He ad of water, and the (hope of 
lead ware perfectly epherioel. Hie mind beoeme *e 
possessed with the idea, that he poured come melted 
bad from the tower of fit. Mary Kedellffe church into 
•one water below; the plan in acceded, and be shortly 
afterwards cold hit Invention for a large cum of money. 
In order to carry out this invention, ehot-towert and 
shot-wells bed to be conttraoted. At the top of the 
towera melted lead fa poured through a colander, and 
the drop! sire received into a veeeel of water below. 
The couthdere are generally hollow hemispheres of 
tbeet iron, about ten inches in diameter. Tne size of 
the bnlM vaviea in different oolunderi, according to the 
aiaa of the ahot required. When the abut are taken 
out of the water, they an dried upon metal platea 
heated by ateam. The imperfect ahot are afterwards 
separated from the spherical in the following man¬ 
ner s— A polished Iran plate is tilted at a oertain angle, 
and the rained shot are strewed along the upper part 
of the inoliaed surface; (he spherical shot roll down 
the plane in straight lines, and fall into a rceeptacle 

C ad fbr them about a foot from the bottom of the 
plate-, the imperfectly-formed shot roll with a 
stg-seg motion, and more slowly, and then fall, without 
any bound, into a bin planed for them immediately 
at the batten of the iron plate. The perfect shot 
are then pollehed, and made blaok with plumbago, 
and then tied up in canvas bags, containing 28 In*, 
web, when they are ready for side. The shot die. 
charged from guns, howitscn, or earronadcs, are 
uwetly solid, and made of iron. They are generally 
east, rod troy in shape, dimensions, and weight, ac¬ 
cording to the pnraoies for whiek they era required. 
JfisrwM is a double-headed shot, consisting of a bar 
with a ball at each and. JItMom shot bare latterly been 
introduced into the eervioe, principally in the navy, 
they are very effective for short or ordinary ranges, 
as from their large sire and small oomparatire weight, 
Buy are capable of producing vary destructive effects, 
especially on shipping. 

Basnet, (A# BurcasR-nntn.) 

Banner, shrimp' (Oungo* enloam), a smalt crus- 
taeaous animal allied to the lobster and craw-llsh. 
Which frequents shallow waters along the sea-ooast. 
Xa bhama.it i asambtaa those animals, hut is much more 
elongated in proportion, and la destitute of the Urge 

, anterior claws, 
and it is distin¬ 
guished front 
the prawn by 
the absence of 
the long ante¬ 
rior serrated 
spine. The 
shrimp has ten 
foot; the tail 
U as long as 
the body, and 
•t the w B wnlty wHb soalediks appen¬ 
dages, which outbid somewhat in the manner of 
0 fcu, Whilst* alive, the body is of a greenish-grey 
aalottr, dotted with br o w n, rod aemi-trananaMnt. B 
la rommott on the coasts of SngUud and Franca, and 
it (ms of the most delicious of the mstnurona eras- 
taoaans. The shoals of these creatures which frequent 
e«r shot**.giro employment to a great number of per¬ 
sona, who are employed in eatobing them, They are 
abundant at the month of the Thame*, whence the 
pfetdoumarket is ehtsfly supplied. They ere caught 
by a latte open net, which is etteshsd to a kmg stick, 
rod pushed through the water. 

_ Batten Towaax. dsm, the Tuesday foBawtog 
fadrorogwetai* Sander, and jmssMiately ameding 
Ash WOdoesday, and is aM'ib» Confession Tuea- 
day, town urn Xgutu Catkc&o Church enjoins eon-' 
Bswouto bo madam tbst day hi preparation for the 
AM of loot, Although > fog rf loafoTOpu. mom 



mam. 


Tuesday was also formerly a day of sport and pastime, 
being considered the last day sf Christ mad, and «as 
celebrated with plan, masques, cock-fighting, An. 

8tan, tii'-il, ia the name by which several pro- 
pbstio women were deaignated, all of whom belong to 
the mythical ages of ancient history; but the nsnia 
has also been applied to fhmaletootlisayers of btstorieal 
times. 

Sicttuiv T tarsus, rit-ff'-fga.—Charles of Anjou, 
the fourth son of Iiouis VIII., king of TVanoe, having 
been selected by the pope for the throne of Naples, in 
opposition to Manfred and Oonradiu, the lent of the 
Hohensisuflbn, ha proceeded to take possession of it 
by foroe of arms, and when be had succeeded, made a 
most ornel use of his power. An eeoide si st length, 
however, set lira to the disaffection of his unwilling 
subjects. It was on Esstec Monday, in the year IBM, 
a day consecrated in Catholic countries to a mistura of 
gaiety and religion, that the citizens of Palermo set 
out according to custom to hear vespers at the church 
and village of Muntereala, not far distant. The Trench 
soldiers whom Chsrles kept about Mm joined the pro¬ 
cession, and one of them grossly insulting a young 
girl, her betrothed lover instantly pierced the French¬ 
man with h|a Own sword. This act was a signal. It 
corresponded * ftdly to the feelings of all present, 
that “T>e«th to u.e French" ran from mouth to. mouth, 
and the deed accompanied the word, every Frenchman 
in the procession being assassinated while the vesper- 
bell was still tolling. - Excited by blood, the assassins 
rushed back to Palermo to complete their manaore. Not 
a Frenchman, save one, escaped,—ell, to the number 
of4,000, were butchered; and even Sicilian women who 
had married Frenchmen suffered the same fate, in 
order that the progeny of the bated strangers might 
be eradicated from the bland. 

Bunas st, si-de'-re-d! (Lai. sidnt, a constellation), a 
term used in Astron. in order to distinguish that which 
has reference to the fixed stars from that which relates 
to the sun, moon, planets, or comets. Thus a sidereal 
day is the tuna daring which the whole body of fixed 
stars appears to revolve round the earth. It ia found 
by observing two successive passages of the same star 
over the meridian. The time for one passage to 
another consists of twenty hours, each of sixty minutes, 
each of sixty seconds, Ao. Sidereal time ie not suited 
for the purposes of eterr-dayllfe; but on account of its 
uniformity, it is veryuseful in astronomical observations. 

Btnianati Clock, a clock used by astronomers for 
ascertaining the sidereal time. Tbe sidereal day, and 
of-course each subdivision of it, is shorter than the 
solar day, because the sidereal time is d e te rmi ned 
simply by the rotation of the earth on ita axis, and 
the day is completed as soon ns this rotation it per¬ 
formed ; but in the case of the eoiar day, the earth's 
revolution round the sun also r equire s lobe taken into 
amount. Every day the earth advance# in fra orbit 
nearly a degree; and to bring tbe sun to tare particular 
meridian, it has to make so much mare thro a com¬ 
plete rotation on ita axie aa will ocmnterbalaace ita 
advance in ita orbit. The average amount of tUs 
daily advance is SB* 8*. The mean solar day is 24 hoars, 
3 minutes, 9Q seconds, sidereal thus; or the sidereal 
day is 13 hours, SO mhiutet, 4 seconds, mean solar time. 

Hnei, seffr (ft. s Ugt), tiie ant of besetting a forti¬ 
fied place with an-army, fat the purpoee of making the 
garrison aonrauder, or tbe investing w surrounding u 
place by aa Mare, and approaching it by passages rod 
advanced wdrka, which protect the besiegers from 
the garrison’s tiro. In a siege proper ly ao called, the far- 
trsss is first Mookaded, ao at to cut off all futareonras 
from without) the nature at the fortification is then 
closely examined, to discover if possible the strength 
of the garrison, the means of defence, and the weakest 
place for sa attack. It la nscesssry that the engineer 
who directs the operations should acearatety celsulsto 
Ms time, theraetwauro to be eapeeted.au well as the 
means at hie dispsaal. The captors of all detached 
worts before tbe fortrees becomes nsoetzsry before 
tbe trench** am opened at a distance of fioffkg WO 
paces from the covered way. 'When these are property 
traced out, aevwral eolumes of pioneers, foMahaa with 
fasntaee rod ioattomeatt for digging, sed protested by 
regular troopa, advene* towards toe fortress, tod on 
twrtdgf tits spot marked out, ktr tsMstely begin to 
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open a trench. tbw proceedingpenalty takes plwii 
unde* Dm «o**r ol' uiclit. Placing tin fasciae won 
hint snob pfoaeer throws tin ground over it. thus 
fonuiaga land of b r ea s t w ork, «kitb MMftaM the 
tint pwroltii, when the attacking Anew may be col¬ 
lected. lo the mem time, the besieged parties, by 
sallies cod counter operation* of tariou* kind*, try to 
harass the labourer* end destroy their work. On tlie 
other head, tbj oltaokiug party endeavour to e«tebli*h 
themselves more end more aecnreiy j they rei*e batte- 
ries end construct trenohet, by raeeo* of whieh they 
form new parallels, wbiob encircle the fortrem more 
narrowly every time. Daring the progreas of thi* 
operation! the ernUery from the batteries is kept con¬ 
stantly Brin* nu the garrison, gnna, and works of the 
besieged. The last parallel approaches closely to the 
moat of the fortrem, and from this situation the be- 
siegers prepare to erois the moat and make breaohes 
in the walls. Mining operations are continually being 
carried on throughout a siege. The crossing of the 
moat is effected by tapping, and when Sited with wat er, 
by means of bridges, rafts, Ac. When the breaches 
nremsdepracticable, the fortress Impaired, and the 
garrison distressed, then follows the storming or scaling 
of the smile. When an attacking party compels an 
enemy to retire from a fortress, tho siege is said to be 
raises. The most noted siege in modern times was 
tbs siege of Kchastopol, in lt&t-ii, by the combined 
armies of England and France. The town was held by 
the Russians tor eleveu months. 

Sionr, site (•.*. the faculty of seeing), in Phya., is 
one of the fire human senses, baying for its orgun the 
eye, which has been already described. {Set £rn.) 
In this organ, then, we hare the retina, an expansion 
of the optic uervn, to receive and transmit to the brain 
the impressions of light: certain refracting media for 
so disposing tbe rays of light traversing them as to 
throw a correct image of an external body on tbe 
retina; and a contracting diaphragm, with aoentral 
aperture for regulating the quantity of light admitted 
into the eye. When tho eye is direoted to anv object, 
an image of that object is depicted on the back of the 
eye by meant of the rays of light entering the pupil, 
and duly refracted by tho different humours. The 
image, which is inverted, produoes, somehow,an impres¬ 
sion upon the retina with the assistance of the choroid 
cent, and this impression passes inwards to the nervous 
oentrsa, whence the optic nerve takes its rise. No 
satisfactory explanation baa yet been given to account 
for the fact that we see objects erect the images of 
wUeharo presented to ns inverted on tbe retina. Ac- 
ending to M filler, the mind really perceives the objects 
inverted; but as tUs inversion is uniform, it is not per- 
mM. The subject of binocular vision, or that with 
two eyes wo only peroeive one object, was long a per¬ 
plexing subject to philosophers, until it was satisfac¬ 
torily explained by Prof. Wheatstone in 1838, and 
illustrated by menus of that now well-known inatrnment 
tbe stereoscope. The power of adapting the eye to 
vision at different distances has received tbe most 
varied explanations; but tbe opinion now generally 
entertained is that it dspends mainly on some altera¬ 
tion, either in position or form, which takes place in 
tbe crystalline bins, gome persons posses# this power 
of adaptation in a very slight degree, and thus labour 
under defective vision, of whieh there are two kinds, 
the person in tiie one eaae only seeing distinctly those 
objects whid ate near, in the other, only such as are 
distant. Nearsightedness it caused by earthing—such 
at undue convexity at the cornea—which increases the 
refracting power of the eye, and so causes the image 
of an object to be formed ns a point anterior to the 
retina, end is remedied by the use of concave glasses. 
Long-sightedness, on the other hand, is owing to oon- 
dmons the reverse Of this, and is remedied bv the use 
of convex classes, which dimmish the food distance of 
an image formed in the eye. In order to distinetoee* 
of video, the following oonditioas are n so scscry: (1), 
A anfflciency of light or fltanfaatioa in tbe objeot 
viewed; (») tbe fotsnetios of tbe image exactly on the 
retina, ana not either before or behind; and (3) tbe 
minute sis* of foe ultimate division* of tbe retina 
capable of independent sensation. The great anperi- 
ontyof the eye as a medium for perceiving the outer 
worid, bee in tbit power of independent vvllility to 
Idas 


minute points. Wo judge of the motion ofaO objaet 
partly from the motion of Us image over the sqrfitosof 
the retina, and partly from the motion of amt SMs 
following it; ana of tho font of bodice, psrtiyfrtrt* 
the mure sensation, and partly from the association at 
bless. There is none of tee senses capable Of affording 
so large an amount of instrootion aud’delight aCtai 
eye; none iu which the judgment has tojplay so im¬ 
portant a part; and none so susceptible of ed ucation. 
The account of the young man who wot suddenly re- 
stored to sight by Cbesslden, through the operation of 
couching, shows how much on* sight depends on our 
judgment. The eye is educated slowly, sod if cdutafad 
fully, its powers are almost boundless. The greet 
majority or mankind do not and cannot sec one Brno* 
tion of wlmt they were intended to eee. The sailor ea 
the look-out can see a ship where the landsman sees 
nothing; the Esquimaux oan distinguish a white fag 
amidst the white enow; mid the shepherd ran distin¬ 
guish tbe face of every sheep in his Uock. Truly "the 
eye aeee what it brings the power to see." 

'Siokxls, sip'-nd/s (Fr.l, a term applied to certain 
signs agreed upon between persons at a distance, fa 
order to communicate intelligence. At sen, signals an 
of very greet importance, and they may be divided 
into throe classes i— First, those wuieh are made toy 
the sound of any particular instrument, such as a 
trumpet, horu, or fife; and to these may he added 
striking the bell and beating the drum. Boooud, 
signal- made by displaying pendants, ensign*, mid Cms 
of different colours, or by lowering or altering Sin 
position of Mils. Third, signals which are executed 
by rockete of various kinds, oy Bring cannon or small 
arms, bv artificial fireworks, or by lanterns. Very 
few subjects have engaged the attention of nantioM 
men more than tho arrangement of signals. They art 
numerous and important, and are all communicated fa 
the instructions sent to the commander of over/ ship 
of the fleet, or squadron, before putting to sea. In the 
army, signals are generally made by the firing of 
cannon or the sound of trumpet. Balloons sad 
rockets are also need. Tbe sabjeet of railway signal* 
is one of great importance in its relation to the saving 
of life ana property. The meet valuable of these are 
the signals transmitted by telegraph. (Am BittViti.) 

Brow Manual., rise min'-uM, is the royal signature, 
which is superscribed at tbe top of royal grants, letters 
patent, Ac. It consists at tbe name with the initial 
letter of the title, and sometime* the name also is in 
initial; os Victoria U., or V.B. It is usually placed at 
the top left-hand corner of tbe instrument, the privy 
signet, or tbe great seal, as tho case may be, being 
usually necessary to complete its validity! It requires 
to be countersigned generally by a principal secretary 
of state, or by the lords of tho Treasury; but where ft 
only directs some other not to be done, as letters 
patent to be made out, it may be countersigned by 
some other person. 

Bioas or tub Zodiac. (Ac Zodiac.) 

Bile* a. *W«'-»c p tbe Oetoh-fly, or Campion, a 
wild plant, ffeuriabiiig in hedges and dry pastures. 
It Cowers from June to autumn, and rise* to the height 
of a foot and a half, with round hairy stalks and <md» 
shaped leaves, growing two at every joint. Tbe colour 
of l he leaf is dusky-green; (be flowers are large, red 
or white, growing at tbe top of the branches In small 
clusters. Tbe flowers are nseteas, bat are given by 
iguorant country people in weakness of every land. 

SusacHfi, nl’-ae-it, in tbe Vine Arts, is the re” 
irritation of the outlines of an object filled with 1 
colour, in which tbe inner lioa* <are sometimes ( 
drawn in white. The name comes from Eticnita. 
Silhouette, a French minister of finance in 173B- who 
strove to enforce severe economy in the edmhastrn- 
tion. 'WhUstbe was in power, all the fashions fa 
Paris took the character of parsimony. Costsi without 
folds were worn; snuff-boxes were tnsde af plain woedj 
and instead of painted portraits, ooUiaas only WM» 
drawn in profile, and filled with ladfafi tab Ait than 
style* were colloid la 8il boosts*. 

Siuco, BiuonJ Aon, rif-e-M {gad. stisr, 
cause it ooestitate* the chief Mt of that cm 
1 0,. r SUim Per form*.* stagls oxide, wbfcb 3 
-weed a difltauftyfa deciding on tfanumbcf or at 
vaieate of oxygen ftoonUmfi, The theory | 
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slop ted st the pretest tine it, that tilielo Mid it* 
biDOxidn andnutateroxide, a* represented by He radius, 
making the equivalent of eilieoa to be 14*24, instead of 
21*36. Tbit view htt lately received confirmation at 
the htndt Of WOhler, who bat farmed ■ sUictaretted 
hydrogen, exaotly corresponding to carburet ted hydro* 
gen. Pure lilies oconr* in nature, eryttaUited lntix* 
tided prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramid! in roek 
erytttl end tome other forme of quarts. It enters 
largely into the oompoeition of agate, oelcedony, flint, 
opal, sandstone, felspar, and a vast number or other 
niinerale. In a perfectly pufg state it it quite trans¬ 
parent and colourless. Its hardness it nest to thst of 
the precious etonet, and it hat a epeciflo gravity of 2*8. 
It fuses in the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, end may be 
drawn into threads like gloss. It it insoluble in water 
when anhydrous, and in all acids exoept the hydro¬ 
fluoric. When heated alone, eiliae is not volatile, hut 
when heated with water, it undergoes partial sublima¬ 
tion at a high temperature. Silica presents the general 


Siuasa, df-sdel (Lot.), in Bat., a superior 1- or 
2-oelled, msny-eeeded, long, narrow fruit, dehiscing 
by two valves separating Horn below upwards, and 
having the seeds attached to two parietal placentas, 
which ore oommonlr connected together by a spark’ us 



characters of an earthy base, but oats as an acid, form¬ 
ing with the bases compounds known ss silicates. These 
are very abundant in nature; olsy, felspar, mica, horn¬ 
blende, and n large number of other common minerals, 
are compounds of this description. Silica may be ob¬ 
tained pure by fusing one part of finely-powdered 
quarts or sand in s platinum crucible, with 2} parts of 




mast from time to time, until tho whole of the carbonio 
acid is driven off. The fused mate is allowed to cool, 
anil is dissolved in very dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
Altered. It is then evaporated to drynoss, and the 
residue It again heated with hydrochloric acid, and 
thrown on a litter, washed with hat water, dried, and 
ignited. In thla state it fbrma a finely-divided gritty 
white powder, insoluble in water mid acids, with the 
exception of hydrofluoric said. It may he precipitated 
in a gelatinous form by the decomposition of fluoride 
of silica by water, being considerably soluble in that 
liquid. The history of the hydrates of silica is some-1 
what complicated. The iudnslrisl applications of silica 
are very numerous. Gists and pottery are compounds 
of silica, with various metallic oxides. It is extensively 
used in metallurgical operations, as s flux for effecting 
the decomposition of ores by the formation of a light 
glassy slag, which floats on the top of the molten metal, 
carrying with it the impurities contained in the mineral. 
SiLiceir, sil'-e-kcn, in Chem.,—symbol Si. eqniv. 

d bv ller- 
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vertical dissepiment, called n replum. The placentas 
are opposite to the lobes of the stigma instead of alter¬ 
nate, ns is the ease in oil fruits wbioh are regular in 
structure. When the replum extends entirely across 
the fruit, the latter is said to be 2-celtod; when only 
partially, it is I-ceUed. Examples occur in the wtu- 
ilower, stock, cabbage, and in many other plants of 
the net. ord. Crue\ftrm. When a fruit possesses the 
general structure of the siliqua, but with the lobes of 
the stigma alternate with tho placentas, ss in tho ce¬ 
landine, it is ten d'd a ceratium, or eiliqutfbrm capiul s. 
(Set Rii.icula.) 

Bilk, Simc h! * sMactpxs, silk (Sax. teolc ).— -Silk 
is a well-known species of glossy thread, spun by a 
caterpillar called the silkworm (Phateaa Bom but). 
The threads as spun bv the silkworm, and wound up 
in its cocoon, are all double, in consequence of the 
twin orifice in the nose of the insect through which 
they are projected. Those two threads are laid parallel, 
and are glued together by a sort of varnish which en¬ 
velops them, ana constitutor 25 per cent, of the weight 
of the silk. The thickness of the double thread is about 
the one thousandth part of on inch. It is much the 
strongest of ail textile fibres, a thread of it of a certain 
diameter being nearly three timee ae strong as a thread 
of flax, and twice as strong as a thread of hemp. The 
colour of raw silk is generally bright yellow, but in 
some varieties it is nearly white. The art of making 
the fibrous substance of the cocoon available for textile 
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telius in 1823. It was at first supposed to be a 
metal, and received the noma of silieium; but from its 
oioas analogy to carbon and boron, it is now considered 
to be a non-rootallio element. It is in tbe form of its 
only oxide silica, the most abundant solid element in 
nature. It is ontsinsd in a state of purity by igniting 
the double fluoride of silicon and potassium with suf¬ 
ficient potassium to combine with the whole of the 
fluorine, The mats to then washed first with cold and 
thou with hot water. Silicon thus obtained is a dull 
brown powder sinking in water, in whioh it to in¬ 
soluble. It softs the Augers when touched, to a non¬ 
conductor of eleotrioity, and to insoluble in all acids 
bat tbe hydrofluoric. Hosted in oxygen or sir, it 
boras with a brilliant flame, being converted into 
silica, its only oxide. If Rested in a closed platinum 
crucible, its properties become changed. It! to now 
insoluble in hydrofluoric arid, it U decreased in bulk, 
and may bo bested strongly in air and oxygen without 
taking we. Dcville describes a kind modification of 
silioon whioh hoe the appearance of platinum filings. 
It to formed by acting with hydrochloric arid on 
ailioido of alumtshao, procured by electrolysis of the 
double sUieide of sodium and aluminium. Silicon 
unites with hydrogen, forming a hi spontaneously in¬ 
flammable in air or oxygen. It also fora* compounds 
With sulphur, chlorine, promise, fluorine, and one or 
two other elements { bat they possess no practical 
interest. 

Smoots., stMfc'w-U.fn Bat, a kind of fruit resem¬ 
bling the riMftia (which see) in every respect except 
tot length, the siliqua bring long ood narrow, the siii- 
enla broad and short. Examples oeoor in the ahep- 
berffs paces the mar ry g r ses , and othsr cruciferous 
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period. According to tbs written records of this na¬ 
tion, the art seems to bare been known and practised 
by Mem 2,700 years before the Christian era. Until 
the reign of the emperor Justinian, the silkworm was 
only cultivated in Chino, hut the raw material was 
purchased and manufactured for along time before by 
the inhabitants of Persia, Tyre, and other places. 
Until tbe reign of Augustus, however, silk was very 
little used in Europe. In the 8th century, two monks 
brought some eggs of the silkworm from China 
and India to Constantinople, and the emperor 
Justinian encouraged them to breed the insect and 
cultivate its cocoons. Within a short period after¬ 
wards, edk manufactures were established at Athene, 
Thebes, and Corinth, not only for searing the worm 
upon mulberry-leaves, but for unwinding its cocoons, 
for twisting their filaments into stronger threads, and 
weaving them into cloth. At that time, and for a long 
period afterwards, tbe Venetians became the only 
channel through which the silk produce of the Greet 
empire was transferred to the Westerns and they 
derived great wealth from the trade. The silk manu¬ 
facture remained in this state for six centuries : but in 
1148, Roger L, king of Sicily, in his conquest of Greece, 
took many of the people engaged in this branch of 























Silk-Cotton 


NqiiiH an ibnRdutwnijjr olnoDMiqrJwiM. Th* 
ffl»«fiwtnrt of silk, however, in London advanced 
rapidly. In 1081, ttioo persona ware an traced in the 
muntnntera in the dtv ei 


revocation of the ediet of Hantaa oaniad a number of 
■killed Fraaoh workman to eome over to England; 
they settled in Spitalflelda, and in 1730 English nilfe 
good* bore a higher price in Italy than thorn made 
by the Italians. For many year* there was a probi- 
bition on the* Importation of foraign alike into thin 
country; in 1834 this prohibition ceased, and the silk 
manufacture immediately made rapid progress. In 
1845 the dutie* upon raw and thrown silk were totally 
abolished, and the 30 per cent, ad valor*m duty on the 
importation of foreign mannfaotured silk goods waa 
reduced to 15 per cent. The ralne of the silk goods 
produced in the United Kingdom, and exported there- 
from in 1856, waa £2,962,056; in 1857, £2,889,829; in 
1658, £2,096,591. In the process of ailk manufacture 
the first operation ia the unwinding of the coeoona, the 
thread being coiled upon a reel. Before reeling, the 
floss silk has to be disengaged, and the coeoona have 
likewise to be parted, as different classes require dif¬ 
ferent treatment. The factory in which the reeling is 
performed is called a Jllatura, land the silk thread pro¬ 
duced is called rase ilk. In this operation several of 
the cocoons, which are immersed in not water in order 
to soften the natural gum on the filament, are wound 
off on a common reel, thereby forming one smooth 
oven thread. When the skein is dry, it is taken from 
the reel and made up into hnnka; but before it is fit 
for weaving, and in order to enable it to undergo 
the process of dyeing without furring up, or separating 
the fibres, it is converted into one of three forms; 
namely, tingle*, trim, and o raunsinr, The silk called 
tinglet is formed of one of the reeled threads, being 
twisted in order to give it strength and firmness. Tram 
is formed of two or more threads twisted together: in 
this state it is generally used in weaving as the thoof 
or »{/l. Thrown tilk is composed of two, three, or 
more singles, according to the substance required, 
being twisted together in a contrary direction to that 
in wiiioh the singles of which it consists are twisted. 
This process is called o rgantiniuq; and the silk so 
twisted orqanrint. The turowing-machine has been 
greatly improved both in nrroracy and prodnee, by 
assimilating it in principle to the cotton throstle. Since 
the improvements introduced by Mmri. Fair bairn, 
Bitson, Lillie, and others, the speed of the spindles 
has been raised from 1,200 to 4,500 revolutions In the 
minute. Much of the machinery used in the spinning 
and weaving of silk Is similar in construction to that 
nsed in the manufacture of cotton. (See Cotton 
Mahbtaotubb, Stinking, Wxsvinq.) 

Silk-Cotton. {St* Bomb ax.) 

8iiiXWonM, tilk'-eemrm, the ordinary name of the 
caterpillar of a lepidoptcrous insect belonging to tbe 


to eat, and becomes restless and uneasy, — 
quiet bavsn in which to spin its sttkqo abroad, In 
course of about twenty-four hours from the tiips 
htving ceased to feed, the silky fluid becomes 
dsntly supplied to the interior reservoirs; th* 
becomes of a soft yellow, and somewhat treat 
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cocoon, os it is called, is generally completed in three 
or four days. It is commenced by the formation of a 
loose, decomposed structure, of an oval form, mods of 
what is denominated floss silk. Within this, ill Mm 
course of the ensuing days, the flrmer ooooone. are 
constructed. These are rounded somewhat oval balls, 
varying in tint, some Being of a golden tint, eome of 
a straw-oolour, and others again white. The included 
worm, having finished its labour, easts its skin once 
more, but never appears again as a caterpillar, H it 
now assumes that rounded, shapeless form termed 
chrysalis. In the chrysalis state it remain* a fortnight 
or three weeks. It then bursts ita horny ease, coming 
forth as a moth into the hollow ohamher of th* ooaoon. 
The moth subsequently emits a fluid, which has the 
effect either of dissolving the gum or the thread* at 
one end of the cocoon. The length of the thread In 
a cocoon varies from six hundred to a thousand feat. 
The perfect insect is remarkable for its dull and sta¬ 
tionary habits. 

Silurian Btbtru, ti-lu'-re-ifn, a same first applied 
by Sir Boderick Murchison to « tcries of fomilreroua 
strata lying Inflow the Old Bed Sandstone, and occupy* 
ing that part of Wales, and some contiguousaonnfies 
of England, which ouce constituted the kingdom of the 
Silures, a tribe of ancient Britons, It comprises the 
oldest fo'sihferous strata as yet known to geologist*. 
During the last twenty years they have undergone a 
most minute and careful survey. The system, although 
consisting in the main of alternate flagstones sod sand* 
•tones, of argillsceous snd calcareous shales, of clayey 
limestones and limestones of a concretionary-charac¬ 
ter, has been divided into lower and upper group*, 
which have been subdivided in the typical distnat into 
the Llamteilo, h'enlock, and Ludlow series. Abundant 
traces of invertebrate animal life have been found in 
the series, and numerous speciea of soopbytea, eohino- 
derms, molluscs, annelid*, and Crustacea, have been 
observed and described. In the upper beds, remains 
of fishes have also been found; but these only marie 
the commencement of the Old Bed Sandstone period. 
The Silurian strata are nxtensivety developed In nearly 
every country in the world. Everywhere it may be 
div ided into two great cones. The upper rant contains 
limestones snd numerous forms of invertebrate animal 
life,—trilobites, orlhocersta, phrsgnmcerats.crinoldes, 
cystidea, Ac. Tbe lower tone is without limestone*, 
and contains few forms of life, especially lingulm, para- 
doiides, conocephelae, of species perhaps entering, 
and of genera mostly distinct from, those of the upper 
zone.—Bof The Silurian Bgttem, end Rateia in Eurijt, 
by Sir B. Murchison. 

SlLVxa, tii'-rer (Sax. ttolftr, silver),—symbol Ag. 
{urtftntum), equiv. 108, spec. grav. 10*63.—This beau¬ 
tiful metal lias been known' from the earliest ages, and 
has always been highly Valued for its rarity, beauty, 
lustre, and permanence. Die of a white colour, with 
a slight tinge of red. It Is between iron and copper in 
ut of hardness, and is very tenacious. It mayjm 
nmered into thin leaves and drawn into vc 
wire. It fuses st about 1873V Fabr., expanding fi 
at the moment of solidification. It is one of the beat- 
known conductors of heat sod electricity, and it up8 
oxidised st any temperature, even in the presenoeof 
moisture. When perfectly pure, it has th# property of 
absorbing oxygen meehanietDy at its melting-point, 
giving it off with effervescence st the moment of solidi¬ 
fication ; hence the bubbly appearance of tbe surfsne 
of ingota of tbe pore metal, it has a poyerfot affinity 




with a brown fascia and two or more waved lines ot a 
dseper colour crossing the upper wings. In this 
country, the eggs of this moth hatch early in May. 
The caterpillar silkworm is at first of a dark colour, 
bnt soon becomes light, and in ita tints much re¬ 
sembles tbe perfect insect. Its proper food is the 
mulberry, though it will sometimes eat the lettuce and 
same fine other plant*. The silkworm is sbont eight 
weeks in arriving at maturity, daring which period it 
changes ita skin four or five times. For sbont three 
days before casting ita skin, it is lethargic, refusing it* 
food. On the termination or this period, the ohl skin 
open* at the anterior end, the fore lege ere disengaged, 
and the new end delieetefy-attired worm eocepes forth. 
Immediately after this renewal, tbe body of the worm 
appears grey end somewhat wrinkled, the new coat 
being made of full size to admit of future growth; but 
the tatter attribute speedily disappears. After the 
fourth or fifth casting of its akin, it measures from aa 
inch and a half to two inches long; sad for a continu¬ 
ous period ot about ten days it eats voraciously, and 
increases greatly, both in length end thickness. On 
the expiry of this last-mentioned period, it ho* 
attained the full sUe of a silkworm, being from two 
and a half to three inches loot. It* desire for food 
ahafss; it nibble*snd iragfg* its leaves; then ceases 


Alloyed with certain proportion* of copper, to give it 
increased hardness end tenacity, ft is adopted by Ml 
civilized nations (hr purposes of cotnsg* and for mil*' 
cies of plat*. From it* parity of eeUfar, it is thetaest 
perfect reflector known, and Is always employed for 
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Silver, AcutO-lfitrato of 


forme derived therefrom. It la generally alloyed with 
gold, arsenic, and antimony. The nut abundant id* 
vsr ore it the sulphide, which te the principal material 
occurring in the silver-mines of Mexloo, Pent, Nor¬ 
way, Bofieroia, and Hungary. It la alio found at a 
sulphide in argentiferous galena and pyrites. Nearly 
ail galena aonteias sulphide of ailrer. When the pro¬ 
portion amounts to? ordounoea per ton.it may beer- 
uaoted ftom the metallic lead with profit. The process 
it described under the head of Liao. In the case of 
argentiferous copper, it is found with a certain amount 
of lead. The alloy la heated gradually, to that the 
lead melts out and doers array, carrying with it the sil¬ 
ver, and leaving behind a spongy mats of oopper. The 
argentiferous lead is then submitted to eupellation. 
The rich ores, such as the anlpbides already mentioned, 
are reduced by the process of amalgamation. The 
sulphide of sliver is converted into chlorido by mixing 
the ore in a finely-divided state with chloride of sodium 
and roasted copper pyrites. The chloride of copper 
formed sots on the sulphide of silver, converting it 
into ohloride. Mercury is added to the mass, which 
decomposes the chloride of silver, and the amalgam so 
formed is distilled. There arc several other methods 
of separating silver from Its ores, for an account of 
which the reader is referred to Abel and Bloxam'i 
1,1 Handbook of Chemistry.” The only alloy of silver 
worth noting is that used for coinage, the standard 
for which in this country, aa fired by law, ia ll'l parts 
of silver and OH of copper. To increaso the beauty 
and usefulness of many articles made of the baser 
metals, they are often covered with a coating of silver 
by different processes. Plating, properly so called, 
consists in covering a clean abcet of copper with a thin 
film of silver by washing over It a solution of lunar 
caustic. A plate of silver rather larger than the plute 
of oopper ia then laid upon it, and the edges turned 
over. The two are heated to dull redness, and passed 
through powerful rollers. The process of electro, 
plating baa already been described under that head. 
Of late years, ailrer has been substituted for mercury 
in tho silvering of glues in numerous instances. The 
deposition is effected hy pouring over the glass a mix* 
turn of ahsohni, nitrate of silver, carbonate of ammonia, 
and ammonia io which has been added a few drops of 
essential oil of clovee. A gentle heat is applied for two 
or three hours, until the wools of the surface is coated, 
after which the residue is poured off, anil tbe film of 
silver is dried and varnished. Grape sugar an d Rochelle 
•ait are sometimes added instead of the essential oil. 
Copper and brass are rifrsrnf either by rubbing over 
their cleaned surface a mixture of oream of tartar, 
ohloride of silver, and corrosive sublimate, or by sgi- 
toting them in mercury ia which silver is dissolved. 
By tho application of heat, the merenrv is expelled, 
having the silver behind as a reiy thin film. Chemi¬ 
cally pore metallic silver may be obtained by dissolving 
standard silver in nitric soldi the solution is filtered, 
•ad pure chloride of sodium added until the whole of 
the silver is thrown down. The precipitate is then 
washed in distilled water until the washings are taste¬ 
less. Tbs chloride is then mixed with one-fourth of its 
weight of oil of ritriol, and bars of cine are placed <in 
the mass. The sine gradually reduces the chloride to 
the raetalho condition. It is then washed with aul- 
nhuria acid, and lastly with water, until the washings 
give no precipitate with nitrate of silver. Tbe reduced 
silver thus obtained is not absolutely pure i it is there¬ 
fore onoo more dissolved in pure nitric sold, preci¬ 
pitated by pure hydrochloric acid, and reduced by 
lustott in a deep day credible, with 70A per cent, of 
chalk and A2 per cent, of powdered charcoal for an 
hour and a half. 

Suva a, Acxro-Nmuw or. In Phot,—Tha so-called 
ceeto-nitrate of silver, used in photography, is made 
by adding U drachm of glacial acato-aeid to 60 grain* 
or nitrate of silver dissolved in one ornate of water. 

gtmu, Amrotno-Niratra or. In Phot.—Tho eo- 
wM snusis-rimtt of Silver, used ha photography, 
ie made by adding strong lienor ammonite to a solution 
of nitrate of tttvsc, until the precipitate formed ie rw- 


Silver, BtOpUdu at 


fitttam, Baonroa or, la Chew.. AgBr.—Bromide of 
tftter may be formed by precipitating a eotntion of tho 
admit* with bromide of potsestum, It ia of a Baht 
1&IS 


yellow colour, ie insoluble io water, and leee soluble in 
ammonia than the ohloride. It dissolves readily in 
bromide of potassium and other soluble broimase, 
forming with them double salts, and in bypoeulphata 
of soda. It is one of the constituents of tho sensitive 
film used in the ooDodion process. It occurs in tasters 
as brmnift, at Santa fftora, in Mexico, and m combina¬ 
tion with chloride of silver as tnobelitt, in Ohili, Mexico, 
and Honduras. 

Slums, Cnontnn or, in Chem.—Thtou appear to 
be two ohloridee of silver,—the ordinary chloride, 
AgCl, and the cub-chloride, Ag,Cl. Chlorido of silver 
ie formed ee • dense white Succulent precipitate, by 
adding hydroehlorio acid, or e solution of any soluble 
chloride, to a soluble salt of silver. It is insoluble in 
water and dilute acids. It is dissolved by boiling 
hydrochloric eoid, and by strong solutions of tbe alka¬ 
line and earthy chlorides, with which it forms doable 
salts. It melts at SOUP into a horny mass: bonce its 
old name of hom-eilvtr. It is easily reduced by hydro¬ 
gen, when heated, and by sine, irun, and most of the 
easily-oxidixable metals when moist. Cyanide, iodide, 
and bromide of potassium dissolve it with tbe forma¬ 
tion of donbie salts. It is also soluble in solutions of 
the byposulphotea, forming compounds having on in¬ 
tensely sweet t» *e. lu combination with organio 
matter, it posse- •**the properly of being blackened 
by light; hence its use in photography. It is found 
native in most stiver-mines, as Iterate, or tam-iiltnr. 
Tbe sub-chloride is obtained by digesting leaves of 
pure silver in chloride of copper or perchloride of 
iron. It forms black scales, which are not acted on by 
nitrie arid, 

Bilvru, Ionian or.—Iodide of silver is formed try 
precipitating the nitrate by iodide of potasaiam. It is 
o pale yellow substance, insoluble ia acids, snd nearly 
so in ammonia. It dissolves readily in iodide and 
cyanide of potassium, forming double salts. Its sen¬ 
sitiveness to light renders it of great use in photo¬ 
graphy. It occurs in nature as ioJUt, in tliiu flexible 
pistes, in Mexico, Chili, and Spain. 

Stum, Niihats or.—This important salt ia made 
by dissolving silver in strong nitric acid. It crystal¬ 
lises in square anhydrous colourless tables, and dis¬ 
solves in an equal weight of water. It fuses when 
heated, and may be cast In cylindrical moulds, in which 
form it is used by surgeons aa an mcharotie, under the 
popular name oflunar caustic. When perfectly pure, 
it undergoes no alteration when exposed to light; but 
if the smallest portions of organio matter be present, 
it darkens perceptibly. Wbeu exposed to light in con¬ 
tact with organic matter, os in tbe ordinary photo¬ 
graphic processes, it forma a dark browniak-pniple 
compound of an organio uatara, whose composition la 
at present but little understood. For photographic 
purposes, it must he perfectly neutral and pure, free 
from contaminations of nitric acid and organic matter. 
For this purpose, the ordinary so-called pure nitrate 
should be earefoliy fused and re-crystallised. It is 
also used 'as a source of silver in tha electrotype pro¬ 
cess, in silvering glass and in marking-ink. 

Silvan, Oxime or. —There ere three oxides at 
silverthe sub-oxide, Ag a 0, is a dark powder, formed 
when nitrate of silver ia heated in a current ofbydrogen j 
the protoxide, AgO, procured hy adding a solution of 
potash or soda to the nitrate when it falls, ae a brown 
hydratet and fbe peroxide, AgO„ a compound formed 
in grey circular crystals when a dilate aa lotion of 
nitrate of silver it deeompuetid by foe voltaic current. 
The protoxide ie a powerful bate, combining with the 
acid* to form neutral salts. Ik in soluble to a slight 
extent in water, to which it communicates a feeble 
alkaline reaction. 

Snvxa Pgosnuxan.—Slher forma aeterai phos¬ 
phates, bat they are unimportant. 

Suva, Svxpnara or,—When tbe metal is boiled 
in sulphuric acid, n portion of foe acid it decomposed, 
and sulphate of (Over is formed. It may be obtained 
in rhombic prisms, which dissolve in ninety parts of 
water. It b a very stable salt, requiring a greater 

Sixtilt, BnMDX or.—This compound ia the prin¬ 
cipal ore of sfirtr. and ie found native, aiystalUa cd te 
eubee and oetahcdta, to wcBsa in mat ur e < 
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It bee a metallic 1 ostia, from whioh it dnina it* 
noralogieal name, filter glanot. Sulphide at silver it 
tlto found ft combination with other sulphide*, espe¬ 
cially those of copper and silver. Metallic silver has a 
eery powerful affinity Air sulphur, the natal bseom* 
in* blackened by exposure to aa atmospheracontainmg 
sulphuretted hydrogen in the gaseous stats, even though 
largely dilated with sir. Sulphide of silver may be pre¬ 
pared chemically by transmitting a current or sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen through a solution of the nitrate, or 
by fating metallio silver with exoass of sulphur in a 
crucible. In a massive form, sulphide of silver it to a 
certain extent malleable, and will take i mpr es sions 
from a die. 

Butane, sim-ai’-M (its native name), in Bot., a gen. 
of the u»t. ord. Simarubaetm. The seeds of the species 
<S. Cerfron are highly esteemed throughout Oentral 
America for their febrifugal properties, and are be¬ 
lieved to be a specific against the bitee of venomous 
snakes. They have been used lately in this country for 
the latter purpose without any sensible effect. 

8tu*Hir»A, riewi-ru -id, in Bot., the typical gen. of 
the uat. ord. Simambavo*. The species S.anora is a 
untire of South America and the West-Iudian islands, 
being known in Jamaica as the mountain daraaon. 
The bark of the root acts es a tonic, and hat been 
employed medicinally in diarrhoea, dysentery, Ac. It 
contains quattiat, the same principle which has been 
found in Jamaica quassia-wood. 

SULABUUACKS, lim-u-ru-bai'-M-t (itataroit ba, its 
Caribbean name), in Bot., the Quaaaiafaui., a nat. ord. 
£Ueo/fUdtitut, sub-class Tkalam\fiora t having the fol¬ 
lowing essential character:—Trees or shrubs, with 
alternate exstipulate leaves, without dots. Flowers 
hypogyuoue, regular, symmetrical, with imbricated 
antivatioa. Calyx, corolla, and stamens with n qua¬ 
ternary or quinary distribution of their parts i each of 
the latter arising from a hynogynous scale, and with 
anthers bursting longitudinally. Ovary stalked, A- or 6- 
ceUed; style simple; stigma 4- or 6-lolied. Fruit of 
A or 6 indchiscent 2 .seeded drapes, placed round a 
ooumon axis. Seed* pendulous, cxalbuminoua; radicle 
superior. With the exception of one plant, which is a 
native ef Kepaul, they are all found in the tropical 
parts of India, America, and Africa. A bitter prin¬ 
ciple is th'e most remarkable characteristic of the 
order. (Stt Picxasva, QAassm, Sihakoba.) 

SrjUAiijG, rim'-e-ii-rfs (Lat. stsne, an ape), the name 
of a quadruinanoutfam. of mammalian animal*, whloh 
embrace* the meat highly-developed forms of the 
monkeys. They are all or them inhabitants of tbe 
Old world. The nostrils are divided by a narrow 
septum} they posses* opposite thumbs on their fore 
acid hind feet; tbe callosities on the rump are generally 
naked. Some of the species only are furnished with 
cheek-ponche*. They usually posses* a tail. 

• Simili. sua'-s-le (list.), in lute*., ia a figure by which 
two thing* are considered with regard to a third that 
ia common to both. Similes serf# two purposed 
when addressed to the understanding, their purpose 
is to instruct; when to the heart, their purpose is to 
please. To hare a just notion of similes, they must be 
(Uetiugnished into two kinds: cue common and familiar, 
ae where a man la compared to a lion ia courage, 
and another more distant and refined, ae where two 
things whioh bare in themselves no resemblance or 
opposition are compared with respect,to their effects; 
as where s comparison is instituted between a flower 
aad a song, with refer eece to lb a emotions they pro- 
dace in them lad. 

Smoky, rim'-o-m, in Ecclca. aflhirs, is tbe corrupt 
presentation of any one to a benehoe for gift, money, 
or reward} and is so celled from Simon blague, who, 
ae narrated ia the Acta of the Apostles, attempted to 
purchase the gifts of the Holy Spirit with money. 
Simony, by the canon law, was considered a very 
grievous offence, being the more odious because a*, 
oompesued by perjury; for the p re se n tee is sworn to 
hare committed no simony. A statute was passed in 
tbs 91st year of Elisabeth, lsying down'the various 
ways in wMsb eiaaony may he committed, with the 
paucities annexed thereto; aad ia the 19th of Queen 
Amo another act was pasted on the Mate subject. As 
tha.iaw now stands, it is simony for say person to 
the next presentation: while the church is, 
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vacant | it is simony for a spiritual parson to p ar ah a ss 
for bimealf the next presentation, although the ohoreh 
bo full} it is simoay for any person to purchase a eext 
presentation, or if the purOMM be tu aa advowee*, 
the next presentation by a purchaser would bo si mom- 
osl if tiers is any agreement or arrangement between 
tiie parties at tbe Urn* of tbo purchase for eeustbga 
vacancy to be made. If a person purchase an i 
vowson while the church is vaeaat, a preseotstiot 
the purchaser for that vacancy fa simony,—l 
Cripp's Law rate ting to CJtareh and CUrgg. 

Sikoox, *»•*worn', a noxious hot wind whioh © 0 - 
ours in most oountrhta situated at no great distaooe 
from sandy deserts, and whioh always Mows 
that quarter in which the deaert it situated. In 
Seoeganihia and Ouiusa, it blows Aram the north* 
oast, in the delta of tbo Kile from tbe south*west} 
on the eastern shores of the Gulf of Sum from the 
north-east, in Syria from the south-east} at ICeeee 
from the east, at Bagdad from the weet, and at Burnt 
from the north. Tbe approach of the simoom ia in¬ 
dicated by terrible appearance*. The eastern horison 
is pervaded by s dull yellow boa) a think sulphurous 
exhalation rue* from tbe ground, whioh is first nurrisd 
round in rapid gyrations, and then asesnds into las 
air, covering the whole heaven*. Hitting and crackling 
sounds are heard, aud a hot ourrsut of air ru s h es 
over the ground. There is generally a oonslderabte 
quantity of line sand ia tbe hot air, and the wind 
generally affects the human body very powerfully, 
producing great feebleness, and sometime* even death. 

Smarts, «-uut'-pu (Lot.), in Bot., Mustard, a gun. 
of the nat. ord. Cruc\ftrm. Tbe seeds of two species 
of this genus are commonly used for ouUnary sad medi¬ 
cinal purpose*. The seeds of S. nigra sre of a dark 
reddish-brown aolour, and sre known ai iloeimottard- 
tttilt ,- those of S. alba are of a yellowish colour, and 
are termed white mutlard-otedt. The flour of mustard, 
so extensively used as i 
mixture of the two ku 
two parts black aud three parts i 
tuuinded, and the husks then removed from tbe flour 
by sifting. Both the black aud white mustard-«eads 
contain a large quantity of bland Used oil, resembling 
rape, which is readily obtained by submitting them 
to pressure. It is remarkable that the pungent prin¬ 
ciple for which mustard is valued does not exist ia 
the seeds, but is produced when the constituents of th* 
seeds are brought together under ths influsneo of 
water. The send and pungent octet if* oil tf mustar d 
is obtained by distilling black mustard-toads with 
water. Internally, flour of mustard is used as a Stfruv 
lant, diuretic, and emetic} externally, a* an irritant 
and rubefacient. White mustard-seeds are often taken 
in au entire state si stimulants in dyspepsia. The 
young herbs with their seed-leaves are commonly Used 

ID AAUult, 

Bimbocxb, ti'-nt-ltwr* (Bat. rise card, without gam 
or charge), is an ecclesiastical Iwneflee without cur* 
of souls j as where a rector of a parish has a vicar 
under him, endowed and charged with tbe oure, so that 
bo is not obliged either to duty or residence; or wheat 
a ehurch has fallen down, aad Ibe parish become* dam 
titute of parishioners. In a more general seumit.fr 
applied to any office with no duties stteobad to ft, 

But* Dis li'-vt di'-e (Lati, without day), is a frm 
usually employed in connection with meeting* St 
assemblies, which sre adjourned or prorogued, wKhon 
a day being specified foe reassembling. 

SunsraB, liof-iodar, is Heraldry, rimfltos the left- 
hand side of tbs escutcheon, or anything that is SKed 
in armoury s that is, the objee* bring pl a o ad feme* 
diately before thespeetetor. the side ouporitetbf ria||W 
band is the tioiolor, end teat opposite the left h and 
tbe dexter. _ _ , 

8mxias Vvm. (SttlUtioM UjmrJ 

Bipbov, ri'/ee (Lat. state), a bent Mba ter pin 
having on* limb shorter than thsatbaMy nategst 
whieh a liquid can be transferred from oaewsesi | 
another, aritbout invortiug ordtoturidngtho v* 
from which the liquid to withdrawn litoggms* 
supposed that thia machine wmr tarcentadtMrfti 
2nd centary, by Hero of Alexandria, 
work*, meauoM tta ompkyraent far the pflfpMfr l. 
oooveyiag water from pan vaBay to frwtfcur «rgHftg 
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_ Siphon Aqfncduota 

Intervening ground. The method or principle on Mfaieh 
dm siphon act*, ia by exhausting the tab* of tbs air 
which it tunteins, or at least, to rarefying it, that tha 
pressure pf the atmosphere on the surface of the water 
will force the liquid op beyond the highest point of 
the oarro of the ripban, when it will descend by the 
other limb. The siphon is principally need for decant¬ 
ing i it rosy, however, be oted to discharge water at 
the upper extremity, by meant of an air-reatel at that 
place. Instead of exhausting the siphon of air, it may 
be inserted and Oiled with water 1 if both ends are 
then stopped, and tha shorter limb immersed in the 
water to be decanted, on removing the plage the 
water will flow. In the Wiricmbtrg siphon, the two 
ends are turned up, eo that when onoe Ailed, it will 
always remain so, and act at onoe when one end ia im¬ 
mersed ia n liquid. 

Biraov Aqeincow.—In canal-making it ia frequently 
necessary to crou streams. 'When the natural level of 
tbo stream ia above that of tha canal, an aqueduct 
must be employed. But generally, it ia found neoea- 
aary to pass the water under the canal, by means of a 
culvert, or of a siphon aqueduct. Great difficulties 
usually acoompany the exeaution of the latter, for they 
are at all times difficult to repair; there ia also great 
danger of their leaking, in consequence of the hydro- 
statical pressure acting upon their lower surfaces ; and 
through the accumulation of ailt or alluvial matter, 
there rs a tendency to choke up the passage. Siphon 
aqueducts, therefore, should only he used for the most 
limpid waters, and under all circumstances, settling 
reservoirs should he formed at their entrances. 

Siraoxix, st-fo'-ur-d, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Etphorbiatxm, 9. tUutica, a native of Brasil and Guiana, 
is the plant ftom Which nearly all the India-ruhtwr, or 
eaoutchouc, now used in this country is derived. 

Sin, ssr (Fr. sieve), is a word of respect used in 
addressing men, os madam is in addresses to women. 
It is likewise the tftlo of a knight or baronet. Shake- 
spare sometimes used it synonymously with man. It 
is preflxed to loin, in sirloin, a practice which is said to 
have originated in the knighting of a loin nr beef by 
one of the English kings in a fit of good humour. 

Stxxsr, si'-rsv, a gen. of reptiles belonging to the 
perennibraneblate Batmchians, declared by Cnvier 
to be one of the most remarkable of the class of 
reptiles, and, Indeed, of the whole animal king¬ 
dom, Dram the anomalies of its organisation aud 
its apparent relationship with different families, and 
even classes. It has the following charactersForm 
elongated, nearly like that of the [eel; branchial tufts 
three on each aide; no posterior feet, nor any vestige 
of a pelvis; head depressed | gape of the month not 
wide; miMsle obtuse; eye very small; the ear con- 
oesled; lower jaw armed with a horny sheath and 
severs) rows of small teeth; the upper jaw toothless; 
but numerous small painted retrovorted teeth occur 
on the palatal region. 

Smut, sir'-e-u*. in Aatron., the meat brilliant of 
the fixed stars, ana tho largest in the constellation of 
the Great Dog. It is very nequentlr nailed the Dog 
Star. 1th name ia obtained from Airis, one of the 
Egyptian appellations of tbs river Nile, because ite 
lieltaaal rising gave warning that the overflow of the 
river was about to commence, 

Siuocoo, ss-cot'-Ao (Del.), a term applied in Italy 
to a hot, relaxing, and oppressive south-west wind, ft 
is supposed by tome to be identical with the simoom, 
tempered by it# passage across the water. 

Bunn Of Cstuirr, is an institution of females in 
Ikaaoc, whose business it is to minister to tbe indi¬ 
gent m sickness and distress. They originated from a 
noble lady, Louise le Gras, and received the appro¬ 
bation of Clement IX. in 1MS0. 

Sixsoa, M'-sarr, it a name given to adass of students 
ah theUtoVsnity of Cambridge of United means, and 
who enjoy certain advantages over the others. The 
psmeisssid to be derived from slash tthiob, in university 
language, denotes an slfotvsnecof provisions. Share 
h*v* usually Ihb commons free, snd receive various 
emoluments. Foswerly, they war# required to perform 
^ certain menial offices; but that baa long been done 
.away with, and share are now almost entirelyoathe 
footing m independent student*. A like rises of 
Student* at OsSard ara-eaUsd servitors, 
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Skin 


' Biss, in Haauf.~8he k a weak solution at impure 
gelatine evaporated until It forms • stiff jelly. (Ste 
Ones.) 

Skats. (Set Rat.) 

Bxativo, tkaU'-ieg (Da.), one of the finest exercises 
and most healthful out-of-door pastimes in winter, 
when rivers and ponds are frosen, and offers clear sur¬ 
face of ice. The art consists in poising the body on 
a sharp ridge of iron benssth the sole of the foot, nod 
.advancing on tbe ice ia that position, oneffbot relieving 
the other. The skate itself it s well-known apparatus, 
generally made of wood and iron, with straps ana 
booklet to attaoh it to the foot. The iron should be 
about * quarter of an inch tbiok, and not deeper than 
three-quarters of an inoh, and smooth or flat along its 
under edge. The edges should be smooth, free from 
rust, sod sharply ground. The best skaters are found 
in Holland, where man and women skate to market, 
Germany, and Russia. In tha “ Edda," written 600 
year* ago, skating is mentioned, Tbe god Uller is 
represented as bring distinguished for foe beauty, 
arrows, and akatas. In speaking of skating, Klopstock 
says that man, 11 like the Homeric gods, strides with 
winged feet over the sea transmuted into solid ground." 
Goethe, Herder, and other German poets, have also 
song its praises. 

Skulston, tli- -e-lMt (Gr. ilctlle, I make dry), is 
the dry osseous framework of an animal body pre¬ 
served in its natural position. It usually consists of 
various parts, and when these are connected together 
by their natural ligaments, it is said to be a natural 
skeleton, and when they are artificially connected by 
wires or the like, it is said to be an artificial ekelelon. 
In some of the lowest class of animals, tbe skeleton 
consists only of a single piece, in others it is external, 
in the form of a case. In man, however, and all the 
higher animals, the skelotoo is internal, and composed 
of numerous pieces adapted to give strength and 
beauty to the body, and to admit of motion in varioue 
directions. (Sec A it atom v, § Osrxoboor.) 

Sxxw Bsinos, tlctm (Dsn. ttriemv, oblique), s bridge 
in which the passages uuder and over the arch intersect 
each other obliquely. There are cases of frequent 
occurrence in which various sorts of passages and 
courses necessarily cross each other obliquely, at well 
as on different levels, and where it would be difficult 
or impossible to construct a square bridge which 
should both have sufficieut strength and at theaama 
time leave the lower passage quite clear. In snob 
cases, recourse mutt benad to a different form of arch, 
placed obliquely to tho abutments, and yet exerting 
its thrust in the direction of the upper passage. 8uea 
a structure is called a skew bridge, and ia frequently 
required on lines of railway, whioh it is important to 
keep as straight as possible. Very little ie known re¬ 
specting the origin of skew bridges, but it is very 
certain that George Stephenson was the first to con¬ 
struct them—on the Liverpool and Jlaneheater railway 
—on true scientific principles. The difficulty of build¬ 
ing skew bridge* increases with the obliquity of the 
angle from 90° to 4fi 4 , which is supposed to be the 
most haxardoua angle for n semicircular arch; but 
beyond that limit, instead of increasing it rather 
diminishea to about 25®, which appears to be about the 
natural limit for a semi-cylindrical arch. Elliptical 
oblique arches are deficient in stability, more difficult 
to execute, and more expensive than semiriroalar or 
segmental arches. 

Sxtir, dis (Sax. seta), in Aast., is that membrane of 
variable thickness which covers the whole body exter¬ 
nally, and extends inwards into all the ns tarsi open¬ 
ings, where it changes ite properties, becoming soft 
and moist, sad hence known a* iflucons membrane. 
Tbe skin is generally described as composed of three 
layers,—the cuticle, the rHe mamma, sad the nrih 
wrs, the last bring the most internal. The cutis 
(denafr), 'or true skin, consists of two layers, of whish 
the deeper!* called the certain, and the more superficial 
the papillary layer. Tha oorium is composed at 
numerous fibres closely interlaced, sad forming • 
smooth surfoe* for the support of the papillary laysr. 
It varies in thickness, bring, as a genera) rale, tntenoa 
the exposed pert* nod thin on the protected. 1 The 
papillary layer is soft, sad formed hr numerous pa¬ 
pilla, which cover its whole surface. It contains tbe 
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Bids, DUmih of the 


expansions of Uu= sensitive nerves. The rste mucosom 
(mucous network) Hen immediately «m the nth, 
end in tome measure diminishes the inequalities of 
it* nrfim, being thicker between the pspilte end 
thhuer on their summits. It it composed of tomato 
nncleated cell*, end is almost pulpy In consbtenee, It 
is very slightly developed in the white rows, but is 
very distinct and thick in those that are darker, the 
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the darhreolour to their skin. The cuticle, scarf- 


serving to protect from injury the more delicate cutis. 
It is thickest on the most exposed parts; and on the 
palms of the hands and soles of the feet it consists of 
sevenl layers. The skin performs various Important 
functions. It is Hie seat of common sonsation, and is 
furnished with numerous pores or openings, which 
give passage to the sweat and other exhalations. It is 
in this way the great regulator of the beat of the 
body. 

Briar, Disxisxa op ins, are of very different kinds 
and of very different degrees of importance. Nome 
are dangerous to life, uthers are attended with no 
danger; some are attended with fever and rapid in 
their course, others ure chronic and obstinate; some 
ore disfiguring, tome contagious; and so on. Various 
attempts have been made to arrange end clasaity the 
different disease* of the skin. Dr. Itillan divides them 
into eight orders, distinguished from each other solely 
by the appearances upon the skin, as follows :—1. 
fapul/r, or pimples, little elevations of the cuticle, of 
a red oolour, and not containing any fluid, as in the 
earliest stage of small-pox,—2. Sijwtmtr, or scales, 
small hard, thickened, opaque, whitish patches of un¬ 
healthy cuticle, as In leprosy.—3. Ejmthemafa, or 
rashes, superficial rea patches, varying in figure and 
site, aud irregularly diffused over the surface, as iu 
measles, scarlet fever, lie. —1. Built*, bleba or miniature 
blisters, as sometimes occur in erysipelas.—5. 1‘imlvJat, 
or pustnles, circumscribed elevations of the cuticle, 
containing pus, and haring red inflamed hates, as in 
the eruption of emall-pox when at its height and 
maturity.—<}. I'ssimto, or vesicles, small elevations 
of the ooticle, covering a fluid usually at first clear and 
odourless, but becoming afterwards opaque and 
whitish, or pearly, as in cow-pox aud chicken-pox.— 
7. Tubrrcula, tubercle*, small hard superficial tumours, 
circumscribed and permanent, or, if they snpporate at 
all, it m only partially.—H. Month*, spots or patches, 
arising from excess or defloienry of the colouring 
matter of the skin, and frequently occurring congeni¬ 
tally, or connected with some slight disorder of the 
digestive organs or of the general health. Snob a 
classification as this is very useful for the purpose of 
distinguishing the different appearances, but it is of 
little farther service. They are almost all more or less 
important manifestations in the cutaneous tissues of 
disordered or diseased conditions of one or more of 
the vital functions. Besides, a complaint which is 
papular to-day may he vesicular to-morrow, and pus¬ 
tular the day following. Home arrangement directing 
the attention more entirely to the relations and con¬ 
stitutional and visoera! dependencies ol these affections, 
and leading to rational and successful methods of 
Cure, is still wanted. 

Sint, shaft (Sw. tltallg, Lat. cranium), in Anat., 
Is that hard bony case which incloses the bram and 
forma tho head. It coneists of eight bones, closely 
joined together; namely, the frontal bone in frout, 
the occipital bona behind, the two parietal bones ou 
each aide, the two temporal bones forming Urn temples, 
and the sphenoid and ethmoid bones below, going to 
the formation of the orbits and nose. 

flxuxx, sfrwab {ittpMH* sawwiMl, a carnivorous 
quadruped belonging to the fam. MtuUlidut, inha¬ 
biting America; one species being found iu the north 
and another to the sooth. The skunk is about as 
large as a eat; it is low on its legs, with a broad 
fleshy body, white forehead, and the general aspect 
rather of a wolverene than of a marten; eyes small, 
eaft short and round. A narrow white mesial line 
rtms Iron*the tip of the note to tho occiput, where it 
dilates into a broad white mark. It it wain nar¬ 
rowed, and continue* so Until it pease* the shoul¬ 
ders, whan it fork*,' the bswache* running along the 
ISIS 



danger,—a 

intolerable to men, dogs, sad oaltlc. ' 
one litter a year, of from six to ten young. 

Sevh Tkbsiki, iH, the largest species of "toy" 
dog, the smallest seldom weighing less than ten 
or twelve pound*. A thorough-bred "Skye" haa 
very abort legs and avery long body; it# neck la strong* 
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utra xxitaxu. 

ami head elongated, while Its body and limbo Its 
covered with long straight hair of a slightly why tex¬ 
ture, which hangs so thickly over its face as to lender 
the eyes and nose almost invisible. These dog*.are 
very clever at learning tricks, mid display considerable 

affection. 

Hnsxvnn, ilaml'-er (Nor. nelmmder), in Imw t is 
the malicious defamation of a man's character by 
spoken words, at libel it by written words, (Ass 
l.mSL.) Slander is of two kinds,—one which it action¬ 
able, as necessarily ’yi port mg some general damage 
to the party slandered; the other actionable only 
alum some special damage bos been actually caused. 
The former includes such words as impute to a person 
crimes or misdemeanours that nrn legally poaitb- 
ableina er nrt of law; tuch as tend to injure him lit 
lus profession, trade, or calling by which he gains bis 


livelihood, ae imputing to him malpractice, 'Incompe¬ 
tence, Ac.; such as tend to his exclusion from Wwiety 
or to disparage him in an office of public frost. In the 
other ease, the words, though ontrna and maliciously 
spoken, are not in themselves actionable, unless toe 
party aggrieved is able to prove that he has sustained 
some certain actual loss therefrom. The words re¬ 
quire to be maliciously spoken; and henoe, if spoken 
iu a friendly manner, or by way of s dries, they are not 
actionable. There are certain kind# of comaanfoi. 
tions which are regarded as privileged, and therefor* 
not actionable; at when a master is sailed open to rive 
the character of a servant, or where a man communi¬ 
cates to another circumstance* which itis right that be 
should know in relation to a matter in which time 
have a mutual interest. If the defendant he able to 
tlu > writ to be tnm. no action will lie for da> 
mmaiion, whether special damage haa ensued ortoH*' 
for the law bold* them to be jnttMakm* „ 

Burn, atari (Fr. Mato; to AHA -7 nrgfltigintg • 
stone which seedily split* into pfaS. The,4EBSte's. 
of slat* is eminently wdiated saMstcee. maSSag/a* 
in th e cay of roofing.slate, 
pasteboard. Brey, of varioa thadta, istt* pmSbg 
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oolonr; but it ii also bluish, reddish, rad greenish. It 
varies considerably M to hardness. i| 11 extensively 
used fat building purposes, for the making of billiard- 
teblei, gatcr-tanks, rad for the "dates " oiselioolboys. 
Slate-quarries ere worked extensively in North Wales, 
Wesiiuofabsnd, Yorkshire, Cornwell, end Devonshire. 
A valuable variety of eiste need for whetstones comes 
from Sonnenberg, in Meiningen, from BenWelii, end 
from the Levant. The slots which is nude use of for pen¬ 
cils, in drawing upon the schoolboy's “ slete," comes 
from Busin, Italy, and Beyrouth, in Thuringia. Ehren- 
berg discovered tbet the polishing slate found Dear 
Zwickau, end near Bilin, which* is extensively used as 
a polisher of metals, was entirely composed of skeletons 
Of infusoria. 

Sixvxsx, »laie , -#r-» (Dra. flees, a sieve), is that 
state or condition in whieh one man becomes the abso¬ 
lute property of another, and may be sold by him like 
a beast of burden in the market, Repugnant as such 
estate of things may appear to nature and reason, 
there can tie no doubt that it prevailed to a great ex¬ 
tent among alt the great nations of uiuiquity. The 
Latin name ter cm, tvuiob is usually translated servant, 
properly signifies a slave, rad is derived from serenes, 
to preserve: Che eervi, or slaves, being such persona ns 
were taken ui war, and their lives preserved, ou condi¬ 
tion of their beeomiug the absolute property of their 
masters. In like manner, the Hebrew word in the Old 
Testament, whieh in our version is translated servant, 
properly sign!(let slave; and from the curse which 
Nora denounce* upon Ham and Canaan, immediately 
after the Deluge, we have reason to believe that the 
State existed even in antediluvian times. Slavery was 
authorised by the Jewish law, which lays down many 
directions s* to bow sbsrs* are to be treated. Foreign 
flares might be obtained by capture, purchase, or by 
being born in the house; end over these the masters 
bad entire authority to sell, exchange, judge, punish, 
or even to put them to death. A Hebrew might also fall 
into slavery in various ways: if reduced to porertr, he 
might sell uiiuself for a slave; a father might sell his 
children for slaves, or creditors might sell their debtors; 
but in such oases the slave was not to be treated ns a 
slave, but as a hired servant, and was to be restored to 
freedom at the year of jubilee. In Egypt, Chaldea, 
Arabia, and ell over the East, slavery existed to a very 
great extent, and a large trstUc in slaves was carried 
on. Among the (Greeks, even as early as the time of 
Homer, we And slavery a recognised institution ; and 
none of the Greek philosophers seem to have regarded 
it as other then a regular and natural state of things. 
Aristotle lays it down that a complete household com¬ 
prises both slave* aud freemen, and defend* the insti¬ 
tution on the ground of diversity of races; end even 
Plato, in his perfect state, only desires that no Greeks 
should be mado slaves bv Greeks. At Athens, as well 
as in the other state* of Greeoe, there was * regular 
sieve-market, called the hukiat, because the slaves stood 
round in a circle. The number of slaves in all the 
Greek states was very great, far exceeding the number 
of free men. Acsorflng to a census made during the 
arehouthin of Demetrius Phalereus, there were in 
Attica 31,000 free eitfeeai, 10,000strangers, end 100,000 
ttavu. Even those who doubt the accuracy of these 
figures, admit that there must ham been three or four 
slaves to ons of the free pope lotion. At Athene, even 
the poorest oitwea had a Gave to taka ease of bis 
household; and Plato remark* that some had fifty, or 
even more. At Athens, and in Greece generally, slaves 
•re said to her* beea more humanely tr e at ed then in 
Roma, where they could bo tortured, end even put to 
death, at the diserettan of their master*. Afterwards, 
• spirit of greuter humanity began to prevail, rad a 
eu u session of ediots were enacted*? Claudius, Hadrian, 
aud Antoninus Plan, by which ids* jurisdiction of life 
aud death was taken sway from tea masters, and jw- 
ftrrod to the magistrate. rad the erya s f s f a, ordun- 
gMaaof enmity, wera.abttHmhad. Hume,to hie “ Sassy 
ou Urn Populotunesa of Aneisot Nations," asm that 
some great men among the Romans po ss e s s ed to to* 
number of ItyXXUtnve* j and Hr. Bisk, la hi* "Inquiry 
into the Stale of Stover? among the Samoa*," assign* a* 
*ray a* tore* stone to every Urea penes fa Italy to 
tbs tons of, toe emperor OlaadiM. lUawe wssw not 
nsay emptejad latbaaraal dn a w st to o ffl a ie, aadto the 
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labours of toe field, bat also m mechanise, artisan* 
end in every branch of industry, some of them even 
filling offices of honour and trust, ae factor* or agents 
for their masters in the management ofbasieees, The 
spread of Christianity did much to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the slave, tnongh the possession of them was 
for a long time not regarded as contrary to Christian 
principles; and down to the ego of Theodosius, wealthy 
persons continued to keep- as many a* two or three 
thousand of them. Justinian did much to promote the 
ultimate extinction of slavery; but tb* Bomber of 
slave* was again increased by the invasion of the bar¬ 
barians j and finally the slaves became merged in the 
villeins and serf* of the Middle Age*. The personal 
serntude which grew out of the abuses of the feudal 
system, and to which the German* bad been accus¬ 
tomed, even in their primitive settlements, we* ex¬ 
ceedingly grievous, but it is not supposed to have 
equalled, in severity or degradation, tho domestic 
slavery of the ancients, or among tho European 
colonies on the other side of the Atlantic. The feu¬ 
dal villein of tho lowest order wo* indeed sub¬ 
jected to the most ignoble services; but in the eye of 
the lew, in England, be wes regarded as a villein 
only to his own master, to all Other person* he was a 
free man, ami was even protected against ex¬ 
cessive injuries > toe hands of bis master, who might 
tie made answerable nt the king’s suit. That Africa 
wes free from the blot which stained more advanced 
countries, even ut * very early period, it is impossible 
to supposp, and is fully coniirmod by what glimpse* 
we obtain of its early tuatorv. There is no truth there¬ 
fore in the statement that Europeans were the first 
to introduce that trade; for it ha* been proved 
that a grelU trade in slaves was onrried on from the 
coast of Guinea by the Arabs some hundreds of yearn 
lieforo the Portuguese embarked in the traffic. The 
Portuguese began to transport negroes from their pos¬ 
session* in Africa to Spnnish America in 1501. Iu 1817 
tho emperor Charles V. legalised the slave-trade, and 
grouted a patent to certain persons to carry It on. 
The French under Louts XIII., and the English under 
Queen Elisabeth, formally permitted this trade. The 
most important markets for staves in Africa were Bonny 
and Cahtbar, on the const of Guinea, and they stilt 
remain among the principal. Here the slaves who 
come from the interior were exchanged for rum, 
brandy, toys, iron, salt, Ae.; and the number of those 
being* who here been thus torn from their country 
during three centuries is calculated to amount to above 
forty million*. The sufferings of the slaves duriug the 
passage were, aud still are, horrible, it being estimated 
that from 18 to i*i> per cent, perish am it. Almost from 
the very time that this traffic was established, there 
were persons whe more or leas powerfully declared 
against it; but the honour of having systematically aad 
successfully taken up the cause of the slave briongi 
emphatically to the Quakers, and the movement began 
more particularly about 17S7. In 17fii the Quakers 
entirely ababsbed it among themselves; rad in 1779 
Grravuki Sharp obtained a decision of the English 
judges, in the famous case of the negro Somerset, that 
a slave ae soon a* he set* bis font upon English ground 
becomes free. In ITS) a petition fer the abolition of 
the slave-trade was addressed to parliament by toe 
Quakers, rad supported Sir Cecil Wray; rad in 
1*87 a society for the suppression of toe stove-trad* 
w«a established to London, sod numbered among its 
membera Wilberforov, Sharp, Dillwyn, and Thomas 
Clarkson, then e young graduate of Cambridge, to 
whose enthusiasm and energy 'the cause it probably 
more indebted than to the Utbtsstsrs of any other man. 
The subject was again brought before parliament in 
1738, aad an order obtained for a ootnsuttee of toe 
irivy council to inquire into it. On the 13th May. 
7b8. Wilberfore* made bit first speech to the house 
mi ton subject, and was ably supported by Burke, 
Fox, Granville, and Pitt; but it was net till 1791 toes 
ha was able to move foe leave to bring to a 
bill for preventing tb* farther importation of sieves 
into the Wast-Indisu eolcoiea. Altar e stormy debwto 
to* motion woe lout by 68 to 168, In Aped, MBS, 
EM) petitions were received from Knrirad and 197 
from Scotland, and W itberforoe moved that tbe trade 
ought to ba ebntiehart. An ameodment foe it# gradual 
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abolition was mhM by m iu|i majority, and • h* 
dqi afterward* the huuee petted a r w w w Kw ter it* 
abolition in 1786; this iomwr wee, however, deleted 
in the house of Lord*. Various nwHqgift attempts 
were equally unsuccessful, being generally defeated in 
the bosun of Commons. At length * bill petted bath 
boueee euocesefutty, end received the royal eteent on 
the Kith March, 1807. In 1011 Ur. Brougham intro¬ 
duced a bill, which unanimously petted through both 
hotuet, deviating tlie trade in eiaves to be felony, and 
punishable with fourteen years' transportation ; end an 
act of 1021 made slave-trading n capital offenoa, by the 
name of piracyin 1037 mitigated to traniportetiun 
for life, Muring the agitation againtt the slswe-trado, 
the abotitioniata ttudiouely kept out of view the quo*- 
tioo of the emancipation of the elerea; but imme¬ 
diately on the patting of the eat of 1807 they formed 
a new eaeoeietioa, called the “ African Institution,” 
which afterward* beoame merged in the Anti-Slavery 
Society Olarkton renewed hit agitation throughout 
the country j local societies were Formed every where, 
end tract* and other publication* circulated on behull 
of tbo slave. At length, in March, 1H23, Wilberforce 
presented a petition to parliament fur the extinction of 
•lerery, and soon slier, a motion by Mr. Buxton, to 
the tame effect, wa* detested by Mr. Canning. From 
that time various measure* were introduced, till at 
length, m 1833, the ministry wu induced to tiring 
forward a measure which was introduced by Mr. Stan¬ 
ley, then secretary for the colonies. A ft or mouli dis¬ 
cussion and considerable opposition, it passed both 
bouses, Mid obtained tlie royal assent on the 28lh 
August, 1833. In terms of this act, slavery was to 
cease throughout tlie British empire on the 1st August, 
1831; slaves, however, of six years old aud upwards 
were required to become “ apprenticed labourers ’* to 
those who bad been tbetr owners in slavery, one clues 
being required to serve for four years, the other for 
eix. Further, the sum of twenty millions was to lie 
raised and distributed as compensation-money among 
the different slave-owners. On the 1st August, 1831. 
nearly 800,000 negroes became nominally free; amt 
their average value over eight years being taken in the 
several pieces, gave a total of £15,281,738. Several 
of the colonies declined having to do with apprentices 
at all, and emancipated their slevea at once. In the 
spring of 1838 the question of immediate emancipation 
was agitated, and the colonists forthwith proceeded to 
carry it into effect; so that by the 1st August, 1838, 
there was not a slave left in any British colony, except 
the Mauritius stone, which followed soon after. The 
•lava-trade if now prohibited by the lews of every 
European state except Portugal, by which it is still 
continued within certain geographical limits; end all 
of them have agreed to enforce the strictest measure* 
in regard to the right of search, and to regard those 
engaged in the trade as pirates. In the southern 
states of North America slavery still exists; and if not 
directly, has at least indirectly, been the causa of tbo 
pr e se nt, unhappy war. Thera they era regarded, in 
many respects, ns thing* or property, rather then per¬ 
sons, end are vendible as personal estate. They ere 
Meets in the bends of exaeuton for the peymeut of 
debts, and cannot be emancipated by will or otherwise 
to tbe prejudice of creditor* s they cannot take pro¬ 
perty by descent or pore base, and ell they find end all 
they hold belongs to the master; they cannot make 
lawful contracts , mod they are deprived of civil right*. 
Some of the states else manifest greet jealousy or any 
influenoetbsl might tend to render them diaoantented 
with their condition; end severe penal restrictions 
•mat against thsir being educated nr instructed. 

Bunr, steep (Off. Ml^j, is that natural state or 
condition of unconsciausnem in animals which slier- 
MM with a period of activity. la tills state, the 
involuntary functions, such as those ef nutrition, seere- 
tioc.Ac., go on a* usual, hot the voluntary powers see 
quiesce n t. All notion in the living economy produce* 
wests of tissue; and bene* met is necessary In order 
that tbe detioiraov may be made up. Kenee it is that 
we feel refreshed after sleep; the m n se l ee po sse s s 
g ree ter strength, the nerve* hose aliened a higher 
sensibility, ana tbe powers of the mind are mere active. 
Thq poet well speaks of " Tired nature's sweet restorer, 
balmy sleep." Many bypothnss heirs been sdvanoed 
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by physiologists to secount for the phenomena of sleep, 
bat an morn or leu nnaatialbctofy. According to 
some. It arises from mere exhaustion of the sensorial 
powers, the brain oeswung to set because it iefatigtKti 
and cannot act further uutil restored by rest. 'ImuOtiy 
oases, however, we find «iw an fstigne, either of 
mind or body, to be an effectual preventive of sleep. 
Other*, again, refer deep to change* in the cerebral 
circulation, re anting it as arising from congestion 
or a retarded movement of the Mood in tbe cerebral 
vessels, especially the veins, or, according to some, 
from a diminished flow of arterial Mood to the basin. 
It is uot improbable that several of these cause* may 
be at work in producing sleep,—the nervous power 
being enfeebled by its expenditure during the wdS&kffi 
state, and the circulation becoming slower, thy veesme 
| become, in consequence, congested, and there n a defi* 
cient supply of arterwl blood, load! ug to n suspension of 
tbe powers of attention and voluntary motion. Accord 1 
mg to Sir Henry Holland, sleep is uot a single states 
but “a succession of elates in constant variation; IMo 
variation consisting not only in the different degree* 
in which tbe same sente or faculty is submitted to it, 
but also in the different proportion* in whioh then 
several powers are under its influence at the same 
time.” The approach of sleep is announced by dfanin- 
ished activity of mind, anil loos of the power of attests 
tiou. The senses become blunted to external inte r na 
sioni, end we feel an unconquerable desire foe itiunaM 
and repose. Our ideas grow more confused, our Sen¬ 
sations more obscure, our sight fails us, end if one 
| ears still perceive sounds, they are indistinct end MB 
as though distant. The eyelids close, tbe joints relax, 

I and we instinctively assume an easy position end fltit 
into a sleep. As a general rule, the senses and reason- 
| mg faculties sleep flrst, while the imagination and 
lighter ones remain iongost awake. Bleep is «t first 
deep, then soil end gentle, and become* gradually lees 
sound ns the time for waking approaches. There is 
usually nn intermediate state between sleep and waking, 
m which the sleep ia very light, and from which persona 
can be aroused with tbe greatest facility. The amount 
of sleep required by a person varies according to age, 
temperament, Uhhit, aud previous fatigne. The new* 
horn infant nlr«|je almost continuously, and very old 
person* also require a great deal of steep. Middle Ufa 
it the period when the system requires tlie least sleep; 
end women usually require less sleep than men. Urn 
average amount of steep required by a healthy person > 
is about eight hours; but it varies greatly in different 
individuate, tome persons being able to sustain natnre 
with only four hours, while some sluggish persons 
spend nearly half their time in sleep. Not one of the 
least strange of the phenomena of this state is the power 
that some persons have of awaking at e particular howr 
predetermined ton. ' 

Sum, (flee Ps turns.) 

Burra, tloalh (Bax. s&nctt), (Brndnu* tndaetfhu), 
an herbivorous edentate animal of Booth A mark s. 



remarkable for the extreme efowitem ef ..Ite teotegM 
end tbe Mkweid appearance of its praporikme. ftm 
arm nod f o o t *i m > taken tagetkse ps nearly twice ee 
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hug u the leg end thigh; *o that if tba aaimsl 
attempU to walk on all four*, it ii obliged to trail ittelf 
painfullysud slowly on ita elbow%and if it stands upright 
on the hind lag*, the arms are so long that the for*, 
finger* tduoli the ground. It i*, accordingly, exceed, 
ingly helpleu when upon the ground, and at home only 
when on trees, and reeling or moving suspended beneath 
their branches. It feeds on leaves. The head of the sloth 
it soft, the face small and round, its hair ooaree and 
shaggy, and generally resembling in colour dry withered 
grass or moss. 

Slug, tlag (Umax), a gen. of eir.breathing naked 
gaatropodous molluscs. They bare an elongated body, 
and for a mantle a fleshy compact disk, which occupies 
the anterior part of the body alone, and covers the 
pulmonary cavity only. This disk contains, in many 
speoiee, a email oblong and flat shell, or, at least, a 
calcareous secretion in lieu of it. They feed on herbs 
and fruits, to which they do much damage. They 
deposit their ova at any time of spring or summer, 
when the weather Is moist, and bury themselves in the 
earth during.drought and frost. 

Btuiiii-rox, tmavl poke (Lat. variola), is an erup¬ 
tive febrile disease, which, happily, is not now nearly 
so prevalent as it once whs. It eeoms very doubtful 
whether this disease was at all known to the ancients; 
and, according to some Arabic historians, it came first 
from Ethiopia into Arabia about x.n. 572. The wars 
which wore carried on iu the East, and particulnrly 
Um Craendeein the 12th end 13th centuries, introduced 
it into Europe, first into Bpain and France, and then 
into other countries. This disease commonly com¬ 
mences with the usual febrile symptoms; as rigors, 
pain in the back and loins, great prostration of strength, 
followed by heat and dryness of the shin, a hard aud 
frequent pulse, loss of appetite, pain in (he epigastrum, 
with nausea, vomiting, headache, and sometimes de¬ 
lirium or convulsion*. About the third duy, an erup¬ 
tion of small hard red-coloured pimples makes its 
appcurauoe shout the face and neck, and gradually 
extends over the trunk and extremities. The pimples, 
gradually ripen into pustules, which, on the eighth 
day, generally begin to break, and crusts or scabs form, 
these last falling olT in lour or five days more. The 
severity of the disease varies much in different in¬ 
stances, but is almost always in direct relation to the 
quantity of the eruption. When the pustules are 
numerous, they run together, and form au irregular 
outline; when fewer, they arc distinct, and of n regu¬ 
larly oiro urn scribed circular form. The former is 
teohuieaUy called variola confluent, the other variola 
duerota; the former being never free from danger, 
the latter seldom or ever dangerous. The most im¬ 
portant difference between the two forms is in tbe 
secondary fever, which sets in about the eighth day of 
the crupt-i, or Just when the maturation of tbe put- 
tnlei is oomplote. It is slightly marked iu the distinct 
small-pox, but generally very intense and perilous in 
most instances of the eonfluent; being tho period at 
which death ofteneit occurs. Both Uinde ere ecoom- 
paniod by sore throat, salivation, and frequently diar- 
rhma. A peculiar disagreeable odour also usually 
proceeds from tba body of the patient. Like measles 
and scarlatina, this disease frequently gives rise to 
others of * trouble some or dangerous nature; ns glan¬ 
dular swellings, abscesses, pleurisy, loss of eight, con¬ 
sumption, Ac, Small-pox is the effect or specific 
contagion, co m municated by contact, or through the 
air. There ie no disease of whioh the contagion is so 
sure, and which operates at a greater distance, than 
that of am all-pox; but it rarely attacks the same 
individual more than once. Ilia not a little remarkable 
that a smell quantity of the matter taken from a 
pustule and inserted beneath the Ain of a healthy 
individual jgite* rise to a much milder form of the 
disease than would arias la the natural way, i.*., by 
lubsllag the contagious poison; and to this fact are 
wo indebted for the great means of guarding against 
the disease. (See laocuurtox, Vxccuuwow ) The 
treatment required, iu emall-pox does not differ par. 
tioularty from that of ordinary Anar; the bowels fire, 
qutnng to be kebt modsrstely open, free ventilation 
established, and the *hin, If necessary, kept cool by 
Sponging tt with tepid vinegar mnl water. Small dome 
«f mercury me often serviceable in moderating the 
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febrile sy m ptoms. The strength requires .to bo-at¬ 
tended to, and, if mooli reduced, quinine^ wine, and 
nourishing diet ate to be employed. Blood-letting 
ie almost always attended with very great danger, 
and not to be had recourse to if it can possibly 
be avoided. The complications of this disease require 
to be csrefedly watched; and if tbe throat be much 
affected, a blister should be applied to the neck, and 
gargles of inrneion of roeea used. 

SitULfc, *mM, in living animals, ie the power or 
faculty of perceiving odours. For that purpose, the 
animal is provided with a special nerve, called tba 
olfactory nerve, in which alone tbis faculty resides. In 
man, the filaments of this nerve ore distributed in 
minute nrrangemente iu tbe mucous membrane 
covering the interior and upper cavities of the nose. 
(Sea Moss.) The branches are distributed principally 
in olose plexnses, hut the mode of termination of the 
filaments is not yet satisfactorily determined. Besides 
the sense of smell, the nasal cavities ere endowed with 
common sensibility by the nasal branches of tbe first 
aud second divisions of tbe fifth nerve, m is proved 
by those cases in which the sense of smell is lost, 
while the party still remains susceptible of sensations of 
cold, heat. Uchiiur. tickling, Ac. The olfactory nerve 
is susceptible of v - mfisito variety of states, dependent 
on the nature oi * he external stimulus by whioh it is 
brought into a /tata of activity. AU animals do not 
perceive tbe same odours in an equal degree. Carni¬ 
vorous animals, for instance, have the power of de¬ 
tecting by the smell the special peculiarities of animal 
matters, and of tracking other animals by tbe scent, 
but apparently no sensibility to the odours of plant* 
and flowers; while, on the other hand, herbivorous 
animals are peculiarly sensitive to the latter, and have 
little sensibility to animal odour*. Man is inferior to 
many animals in respect of the acuteness of smell, but 
bis sphere of susceptibility to various odours is more 
uniform and extended. Odours in the cose of animals 
living in the air arise from substances suspended in a 
state of extremely fine division in tbo atmosphere, or 
gaseous exhalations, often of so subtile n nature that 
they can he discovered by no other agent than tho 
sense of smell itself. The odorous matters also require 
to t>e transmitted in a current through the nostrils, 
which is effected by the respiratory organs -, and hence 
oar perception of them is increased by repeated quick 
inspirations, as in sniffing. They are in all oases dis¬ 
solved in tbe mnensof the mucous membrane before they 
affect the olfactory nerve; and hence this membrane 
must not be either too moist or too dry. Tbe cause of 
tbe difference in the effect of different odour* is un¬ 
known. Orest difference* in this reenact exist among 
different individuals, many odours whioh are generally 
thought agreeable being to some persons intolerable; 
and different persons describe differently the sensa¬ 
tions which arise from the same odorous substances. 
Further, tho acuteness of this sense differs greatly in 
different individuals, apd there seems to be iu some 
person* insensibility to certain odours, and in the case' 
of sight, to certain colours. Linnmns bos divided 
odours into seven different classes -.—(I) Aromatic, as 
tbe carnation; (2) fragrant, as the lily s (3) arabrosieo, 
a* mask; (4) alliaceous, as garlic; ffi) foetid, as tbo 
rag-wort, valerian; {«) virulent, as Indian pink; (7) 
nauseous, mm the gourd. Professor Bain attempts a 
more philosophical classification ; via. — <1) Freeh 
odour*, or such a* have the effect of stimulating and 
reviving the system, as eam-de-Cologuc; (2) close or 
suffocating odour*, which have a damping and dis¬ 
couraging effect upon the power* of life, as the cmeU 
of a pastrycook’* kitchen; (3) disgusting or nauseous 
odonr*. that pervert the action of tbe alimentary canal, 
aa sulphuretted hydrogen gas; (4) sweet or fragrant 
odours, whicb convey to the mind a perfect! v pleasurable 
eeoMttam aa many of tbe flowering and fruit-bearing 
plant*; (5),bad odours, or such aa are repulsive by 
ibeir action on tbe olfactory nerve* alone, aa aaa- 
fistida; (6) pungent odour*, aa that of ammonia; (7) 
ethereal odbura. aa of alcohol and the ether*; (8) 
appetising smell*, ot «acb a* excite the appetite, os 
that of flesh among carnivorous animals.—Sr/ Kirks'* 
Pkyatafogy; Carpenter’s PAyeisfojy; Bain'e State*and 

8*iu, mmU (Sax.), (Owrm), * small but ’do- 
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Bolens fish, »itied to the salmoe. St inhabit! fresh 
water from August to May. After spawning in March 
or the beginning of April, it return* to the aea. Their 

length is gene* 
rally air or 
aeren inches. 
Their generic 
characters are 
Body elon 
gated, covered 
with email 
scale*; two 
dorsal fin*, the 
lint with rays, the second fleshy without rsya; ven¬ 
tral fins in a vertioal line under the commencement 
of the first dorsal fin; teeth on the jaws and tongue 
aery long, two distinct rows on each palatine bona, 
none on the vomer except at the moat anterior part ; 
branchioategona rays 8. The emelt, as a British fish, 
appear* to be almoitexoiusfvelyoontlned to the eastern 
ana westerr coast* of Great 'Britain. Their food is 
small fish, with cruitseeons and testaceous animal*. 

SuuLTruo, tmtlf'-ing (Gan. v*titer, to fuse or uielt), 
is the term epplied to the extraction of metsle from 
their ores by roasting and calcination. Under the 
articles Inosr MsNcracTrn, Htnvaa, Ac., a descrip¬ 
tion of this process will be found. With regard to 
copper-smelting s—The principal acat of copper-smelt¬ 
ing in Great Britain it at Swansea, in South Wales, 
which furnishes annually over 20,00(1 tons of refined 
metal. Two-thirds of tno ore is sent from Cornwall, 
the rest from Cuba, Chili, and South Australia. Most 
of these ores contain copper and iron, in combination 
with sulphur and arsenic, the Chili ores often contain¬ 
ing a large quantity of silver. After the ore is raised 
from the mine, it is freed from its matrix and sorted, 
the purest portions being broken into pieces the size 
of a nut. The iirat calcination is effected in a rever 
beratory furnace, the heat not being raised too high. 
At the end of twelve hours, the ore it converted into 
• black powder, containing sulpbido of copper, oxide 
and sulphide of iron, and earthy impurities The 
roasted ore is next fttsed with a quantity of mlieinun 
slag, by which means it is converted into a fusible 
slag consisting of silioste of iron and sulphides of iron 
and copper, which sink through the slag, forming at the 
bottom a beavymasa, termed a»uf(. The matt thus pro- 
cured is, while melted, run into water, by which it is 
granulated. The produotobtained is called eaarie metal. 
It Is rosstsd once more for twenty .four hours, hv which 
means tba larger proportion of the sulphide of iron is 
converted into oxide. It is then calcined with some 
copper ore known to contain oxide of copper and silica. 
Tbs oxide of copper transforms any remaining sulphide 
of iron into oxide, which is taken np by the silica to 
form u slag, through which tbs sulphide of copper 
■inks. This matt contains about 80 per cant, of cop. 
per, and is known by the name of fine metal. It is 
oast into pigs, the lower portions of which contain 
most of the impurities, the metal extracted from the 
upper portions being known in the market as best 
•elected copper. The lint metal bas now to be freed 
entirely from sulphur by a final calcination at a heat 
just snort of that required to fuse it. During the pro¬ 
cess, thejnetal becomes oxidized at the surface. The 
oxide thus formed decomposes the rest of the sulphide, 
sulphurous tcid escaping, end metallic copper re¬ 
maining behind. The metal obtained is run off into 
moulds, forming-ingot* full of bubbles, from the escape 
of the sulphurous acid gas. These ingots, which are 
known u pimple or blitter ei tamper, from their peculiar 
appearance, have now to undergo the process of re¬ 
fining. They are placed iu a reverberatory furnace,: 
sad kept in a melted state for upwards of twenty 
hours, to oxidate the last traces of foreign metals. 
Slags are formed on the surface and shimmed off, and a 
great deal of oxide is produced, which Is absorbed by 
toe metal. To reduce tins oxide, the surface of the 
melted metal is covered with anthracite or charcoal, 
qpd towards the last a young tree is thrust in. This 
process, which is called poling, disengages the whole 
of the dxygea from the oxide diffused through the 
mass. The above is as nearly as possible the method 
of copper-smelting as employed in tide country, the 
p ro c e sses 'adopted iu Saxony sad North America 
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being nearly identical with it, the difference merely 
being modifications to suit the various imparttieooon- 
tamed in the ore. (See Percy’s Msfeltapy.}: when 
the ore consists of oxide or carbonate of O Op p or 
only, it is reduced to the metallic state by 
Alston with charcoal and subsequent poling. 

Buttses*, tmi-lai'-te-e.in Hot., the Slrsapsrilk fan,, 
a nat. ord, of Manoeatyledonen, sub-alas* JXetyagtntt r 
Herbs or shrubs, more or low eliinbiug, IssavsU 
petiolate. net-veined, articulated. Flower* regular^ 
unisexual, and dimoious or hermaphrodite. Fenaath 
inferior, fi-parted, with all its divisions alike. fitMMM 
6, perigynous or rarely bypogynous; anthers iatrorse. 
Ovary superior, S-oelied; stigma* 9. Fruit a batty, 
few or many-aeoded. Seeds with a minute embryo, 
albuminous. The species are distributed over various 
parts of the world, both iu tropical and temperate 
climates, being moat abundant in tropical America. 
(See SuitiX ) 

Sxilix, emi'-iakt (Or.), In Bot,, Sarsaparilla, the 
typical gen of the net. ord. Smltaeem, Tno root* of 
several speoies or varieties constitute the sarsaparilla 
of the Materia Medics, 
and are so largely used 
in this country that up¬ 
wards of 130,000 lbs. re¬ 
quire to be annually im¬ 
ported. Sarsaparilla it 
regarded as an alterative 
in venereal and skin dis¬ 
eases, rheumatism, Ac. 

The kind most valued is 
that known as Jamaica 
sarsaparilla, obtained 
from the species S. o ffl. 
final it. It is not tho pro¬ 
duce of Jamaica, but of 
Central America and the 
northern parts of South 
America. Other kinds 
distinguished in com¬ 
merce are “ Lima,” " lean 
Vera Crus,” " gouty Vera 
Crux,” " Lisbon" or 
"Braxilian," and "Honduras.' 

Penn species is S. atpera, the roots of "which form 
Italian sarsaparilla. , 

Hstoics, tmoke (Sax. enoca), the exhalations, visible 
vapour, or aubstocoo that escapes, or is expelled, in 
the process of combustion, from thrsubstoncs burning. 
Under the articles Coxuirsnoir, Fuxx, and Fun, 
the principle of combustion is fully explained. Those 
fuels which consist chiefly of fixed carbon, as anthra¬ 
cite and the coke of Mfammous coal, evolve no smoke, 
for tbs first movement of the carbon into the air is 
when it combines with the oxygen to form the invMMs 
carbonic oxide, from which it is not again set free. In 
nearly every process of domination, whether the oMept 
be the attainment of light or heat, the formation of 
smoko should be guarded against os a waste of foel. 
In large cities, where bituminous coal is consumed as 
the common fuel, the atmosphere is constantly charged 
with clouds of smoke, which is diffused OTersvery thing. 
In England this wav deemed a nuisance so far book at 
the time of Queen Elizabeth, whoa the smiths, brewer*, 
and others were just commencing to use " pit goal,*’ 
Bin sc that period the nuiaanoe bat increased in magni¬ 
tude, and many attempts have been made to mitigate 
tho evil by compelling manufacturers to adopt toe 
proved methods of combustion, or tbs us* of smokslWs 
fuel. In this way ooke has corns to be untromrily used 
upon the railways of Great Britain. Several plains, ail 
once efficient and economic*!, have been supplied to 
manufacturers. The object of thaw plans has been 
either to prevent the production of stock* by effecting 
complete combustion in the furnace, or to combum 
the smoke after it baa been evolved from one fir# by ■ 

t^sejrjssa^iatig 

of smoke is sent forth from fad freshly thrown tot* 
fire, and that wfce* tbs firo bsOosBM bottertbestnok* 
diminishes; this Is owing fa fa i 
carbon before it could be fa'' 

action of the beat and air, _ 

which sdds the fori gradually and spread* HoHrSm 


■SKgxrxButs. 
Among the Karo- 
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front portion of tlie grate, to that tba amoke shall bat* 
to paaa over tba Are behind, and thna be consumed aa 
it mixes "with iba excess of air carried along with It; 
hence tble method of preventing smoke, by consuming 
it in the tbrnaoe, baa bean adopted vary generally. So 
far backa a 1785, Jamea Watt took ont a patent tor con¬ 
suming smoke and increasing the heat of furnace-fires. 
Hie plan eras to pass the products of combustion 
through very hot pipes, or among, through, or near to 
foal which is intensely hot, and which baa eeaaed to 
•moke. C. W. Williams, in a prise essay on thepreven- 
tion of the amoke nuisance, asserts that the use of bot 
pipes, or indeed of any extra beat besides that afforded 
by the fuel itself, is altogether seedless, the properly- 
arranged admission of air being all that is required. 
Williams's method is to admit an abundant supply of 
cold air through the door and front plate of the lire 
through a large number of small perforations. An 
improvement upon thin plan consists of healing the air 
before it is admitted. Ivison's plan fur preventing 
smoke consists in the introduction of steam by minute 
jets over the firs, which is thus greatly increased m 
intensity without the production of smoke, and with a 
saving of fuel. Id Jucke's arrangement, the grate-burs 
of a furnace are replaced by an endless chain web, 
which is carried round upon two rollers, the fuel being 
thoroughly consumed in the passage. Other inventions 
are based on ■implying fuel to the Ares from beneath, 
so that the products of combustion must pass through 
the incandescent coals above before escaping.— lief. 
Ofauries W. Williams On the Combimtion of Coal and the 
1‘reTumtion qf Smoke; Prhlennx's Undimcntary Treating 
on >’*«/; stud Vairbairn’s Vief*l Iaforoiutiotifar £n- 
gmesrs. 

Smvoomho, tmtig'-glin/i (Du. emolckeUn, to smuggle), 
In Law, Is the offence ol importing or exporting pro¬ 
hibited articles, or articles without puyiug the duties 
imposed thereon by the laws of the customs and excise. 
Under this head, however, the customs laws comprise 
various offence* not strictly included in the ubovr defi¬ 
nition. Thus, smuggled goods comprise “dutiable 
goods unshipped in the United Kingdom, on which 
customs or other duties have not been paid or secured; 
prohibited goods imported into any part of the United 
Kingdom; goods clandestinely or illegally removed 
front snr wembouse or other place of aecnrity in 
whiob they may huve liceu deposited for homo eon- 
sumption or exportation; goods prohibited to be ex¬ 
ported, put on board any shin, or brought to any quay 
or other place to be shipped for exportation; goods 

S rohibited to be exported found in any package pro¬ 
need to any officer as containing goods not so pro¬ 
hibited; goods subject to duty or restriction on 
importation, or prohibited to be imported, found 
concealed ou board any chip or boat within auy port 
of the United Kingdom; goods of tbs latter clues 
found, either before or after landing, to have been so 
concealed on board in each port.” In all these cases 
tbs goods, together with sny goods found packed 
With, or used in concealing them, are liable to for* 
feiturc. Any officer of customs, Ac., employed in tbe 
prevention of smuggling, may search any person on 
Board ship, or who shall have landed, if he has good 
mason to suppose that such person bss uncustomed or 
prohibited goods about him; but before search such 
person may require to be taken before auy justice or 
the collector, or other principal officer of customs, 
who shall determine tbe reasonableness of the cause, 
and either discharge such person, or order him or her to 
be Marched, Any parson just landed from a ship, who, 
upon being questioned, shall deny having any foreign 
goods in nit possession, and such be afterwards dis¬ 
covered, they shall be forfeited, pud the person shall 
also forfeit thrice the valne of foe goods. If any 
persons, tq (he number of three or more, armed with 
firearms;# other offensive weapons, ahai, within the 
United Kingdom, or any of the ports, harbours, or 
creeks thereof, be assembled in order to hi aiding, or 
tball aid, in foe illegal landing, running, or carrying 
away of prohibited goods, or goods liable to any duties 
whiob have net burnt pakft or reqeivsd; or in rescuing 
Or taking away toon goods idler seisirr*; or in rescuing 
aqy perron apprehended for any cdbace made felony 
by My tot rotating to foe mtwij or hi preventing 
m upprobeoshm of any '^groap fuMy «twsh ofisnee» 
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every person so offending, and every person aiding 
therein, shall be guilty of felony, end rs liable to peas 
servitude for life, or not lees than fifteen years, or to 
be imprisoned for not exceeding three years, If nny 
person (in company with more than four other per. 
sons) be fonud with auy goods liable to forfeiture 
under anyaet relative to the customs or excise; or ffo 
company with one other pevson within five miles of foe 
coast or of any tidal river) be found esrrving offensive 
anus or weapons, or disguised iu any way, be shell be 
adjudged guilty of felony, and may be sentenced to 
penal servitude for not more than seven or less than 
three years. And persons assaulting or obstructing 
any such officers as above mentioned (or their assist* 
ants) iu tbe performance of their duty, 'by force or 
violence, ere punishable with penal servitude for not 
more than seven or lest then three years, or with 
imprisonment with hard labour for not wore than three 
years. These and tbe other enactment* bearing upon 
the subject are principally contained in act ltl A 17 
Viet. c. 107 (commonly coiled the Customs Consolida¬ 
tion Act, 1853), as amended br 18 A 18 Viet. 

Snails, tnailr (Sax. tutegrl, a snail), (Helieida), a 
fam. of gaetcropodout molluscs living on the laud, and 
breathing air by means of lungs, and possessed of a 
well-developed * >rnal shell. They respire free air in 
a closed chumbt■■ luted with pulmonic vessels, usually 
pluced on tbe front of tbe buck of tbe animal, and 
covered by the shell, and having an opening closed by 
a valve on the eide. They are hermaphrodite, with 
reciprocal impregnation. The teeth are numerous, and 
plnrcd in many cross series on tbe Ungual membrane; 
the head is famished with four retractile teutaeula, 
the two upper possessing eyes at tbe apex. Tbe whole 
body is veiy glutinous. 

Sit A KG-NUT. (Set OPHIOC ASTON,) 

8 nae ns, tmaihoe (Sux. rttaea, a snake), (Angitis), a 
gen. of Ophidian reptilei differing much iu their struc¬ 
ture end most of their characters (rum the trua serpents. 
The animals which are included in this genus are 
among the most harmless on the face «f tba earth. 
There are several species, or rather genera, varying 
from the common blind-worm of Britain, (Asyas* 
fragdit) to the Aeorittas of warmer climates; hut they 
are ull equally harmless. The external character* are, 
the scales on tbe back and belly alike iu stse, whereas 
the true serpents have those on the belly larger and 
free at their posterior edge. The upper jawbones am 
articulated immediately to the skull and the intermaxil¬ 
lary bones, so that on opening the mouth the animals 
cauuot raise the upper taw; and ss they can depress 
the. lowerJaw only a Tittle way, their gape is very 
narrow. Their motion is not that of tbe serpents! but 
consists oi a senes of alternate archiogs and straight- 
•sines. 

Hnakx-woob, u beautiful fancy wood obtained from 
Pir.i tinera guiaiunmt, a plant belonging to the Bread¬ 
fruit order. Owing to the peculiar markings upon it, 
it is sometimes called leiter^Kood. 

Sxxczing, an eex'-ieg (Goth, isos), is a convulsive 
motion of the muscles of respiration. It is preceded 
by a deep inspiration that fills the lungs; the sir* 
passages are then closed at the fauces, a sudden and 
violent contraction of tbe muscles of expiration taken 
place, and the passages by the mouth and the nasal 
canal are suddenly opened aim ultaneootly, or the natal 
canal alone. It is always occasioned by some irritation 
affecting the inner membrane of the nose, or, at toast, 
it is always frit there, though it- mgr extol in some 
other part, and may be produced by very different 
OMues. The irritation must pbesese a certain degree 
of acuteness; for every one must hare felt that when 
this is not tbe eaae, the disposition to sneese suddenly 
passes off, though the sot had been desired, and had 
seemed on foe point of being accomplished. In Several 
respects ft rosembfee coughing. Various superstitious 
notions end easterns have be# associated with foe act 
of annexing. The custom of blessing people when they 
sneese is mentioaed by various ancient authors, ana 
is so ancient that Aristotle professes ignorance of foe 
origin «f p. Among foe Greeks, it was generally 
regarded as a good omen. Sneering baa been known 
to cause death; and It is reported "Vhat In foe time 
of Gregory the Groat an epidemta distemper wot ailed 
In Italy, whiob ca rri ed off by sneering all who were 
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Snipe 



•dead hr it. It is, however, vwy rarely dangerous. 


Snunyt l bn. nipM Matf to the 

family of the SeolopnuUa. There are wwil species; 
tUoae moat familiar to the Kngtisb sportsman ana orni¬ 
thologist being the common snipe, the jack wipe, and 
the solitary ampe. The oommoo snipe (ScvUpax GaU 
linage) ie Indigenous to thia country, breediojrin amali 
numbers In moat, if not in ail ( thecouutibs dong the 
southern line of the English coast; but producing its 
eggs and young much more frequently in the northern 
counties of England, in Ireland, in Scotland and ita 
islands, than in the south, la addition to our native 

•nines, great 
flights come 
annually from 
Norway and 
other parts of 
northern Eu¬ 
rope; seldom 
remaining 
long in one 
situation, but 
moving from 

S ince to place. 
_ owards tho 

and of March 
•HIM. or tlio begin¬ 

ning of April, 

snipes bare nearly perfected their nuptial plumage, and 
select appropriate placet for nidifkation. The nest it 
very aligut, consisting only of a few bits of dead gross 
•r dry herbage, oolleotcd in a depression on the 
ground, and sometimes upon or under the side of a 
tuft of grass or bnnch or rushes; tho eggs four in 
number, of a pale yellowish or greenish-white, the 
larger cud spotted with two or three shades of brown; 
the length of the egg about one inch six lines, by one 
inch one line in breadth. Marshes, moist meadows, 
and, in frosty weather, the edges of rushy rills, are 
the haunts of the snipe. In such situations they 
have been seen pushing their bills quite up to Urn base, 
in search of their food^which consists of worms, insects, 
and small mollueos. The whole length of the common 
anipe is about ten inches and a half; the length of the 
beak about two inohat end three-quarters. In winter, 
the beak is dark-brown at the end, pale reddish- 
brawn at the base; aB the upper part of the head very 
dark brown, divided alnng the ceutre by a single pale 
brown streak ; the back dark brown, slightly spotted 
with pale brown; the throat white; tho cheek s, neck, and 
upper breast mottled with black and light ferruginous 
patches: lower breast and belly white; the quills 
black, the upper ones being tiugefl with white, and 
those next the body striated aud barred with light 
ferruginous; the tail consists of fourteen black feathers, 
barred and apotted with dull orange-red towards the 
end. The colours of the plumage after the apriug 
moult are brighter and more brilliant than after the 
autumnal moult. The jack anipo (Seolopax Qalliaula) 
is a winter visitor only to tbit country. It it smaller 
than the common anipe, and ie rather a rare bird; is 
usually foetid alone, ana will frequently almost allow 
itaelf to be trodden on before it will rite. When it 
does, it wings ita wsjr so heavily ss to discompose the 
•porteman aa much by its sluggish flight as the larger 
variety often do by their rapid unsteady dartings. It 
feeds on here boggy ground; bat when not search- 
tag for food, it chooses sheltered situations among 
strong rushes, or Coarse long (rasa. The solitary anipe 
(Scelopa* w-^ar) is n very rare bird in England, and 
ia sometime* called the mat anipe, being from four¬ 
teen to sixteen laches in letuph. The head-quarters 
of thia bird it the north of Europe. It requires soli¬ 
tude and perfect quiet, and is seldom found except 
where there ie a great extent of marshy meadow. 
There are two other snipes which exceed this in sine, 
found ia the InDy districts at India; aud a third from 
Mexico, whose sue is superior to that of a woodcock. 

8xow, era (Sax. aanwj.-—’When tho teaaperatnra of 
the atmosphere title below tho freering.point of water, 
thejMrticJee of moisture are precipitated in the toon 
at flaky crystals of ice, called snow. These crystals 
ere united together in such * manner onto reflect light 
to the eye in great abundance from att; thus pro- 





during a sensation of whiteness. Under the nlatw* 
aeope, theca crystallised particles present ovaey variety 
of shape. Dr. Netils, of Middtesbwg, was the flm 
to describe them in 1740. Dr, Booresby alao-lnhi* 
account of the Aretio regions, states that die col¬ 
lected aa many os ninety-six vnriaties of snow; these 
he arranged m flro sept-4t<r classes, of which the three 
leading forms ware the lamellar, the pyramidal, and 
the apwular. The presence of air in snow genders it 
opaque, otherwise it would ha transparent tike kw and 
other crystallised bodice. Begular crystals of snow art 
only found where the air is still end the temperature 
very cold; they do not, therefore, often occur in tem¬ 
perate regions. In the polar regions, snow has b-wo 
•eon of red, orange, and salmon colour. This phono* 
monon occurs both in the fixed and floating ice, and 
seems to result in some cases from vegetable end he 
others from wainisi matter suspended in the water aud 
deposited upon the surrounding iea. In some os SCO, 
suow-atorraa have been known to present alamiftwao 
appearance, covering every object with a sheet of Art. 
In general, the electricity' of snow ia positive, and by 
chemical analysis it has been found that snow-water 
contains a greater proportion of oxygen than rain or 
river-wales,—a fact which accounts for its superior 
activity in earning iron to rust, do. lu the economy 
of nature, snow snmrert many valuable purposes. By 
its gradual malting in high regions, it serves to supply 
streams of runuiug water, which a sudden Increase iu the 
form of rain would convert into destructive torrents or 
standing pools. In many countries snow tempera the 
burning heat of summer, by cooling the winds which 
pass over it. On the other bund, iu colder climate* 
•now serves as a defence against the severity of winter, 
where it protects plants against the frost, and Serves 
as a shelter to animals, which bury tbemaalres in it. 
An o|ien, snowless winter ia destructive to vegetation 
even in more temperate regions, and Alpine plants 
have perhbed in the mild wi uter of England for wont 
of their usual protective covering of enow. The alert- 
Hon at which mountains are covered with perpetual 
•now is celled the mow-hat, or .plana of perpetual 
snow. The snow-line on the northern aide of the 
Himalayan mountains is about 17,000 feet; on Chim¬ 
borazo, 15,802 feet. The altitude of perpetual snow 
under the equator woe fixed by Humboldt at 18,748 
feet: towards the pole* it is considerably lower. The 


8,860 fed, and that of the Pyrenees about 8,680 feet. 
At the North Cepe, In latitude 71°, lt is only 2,240 (eel. 
The position of the snow-line in all menuteua, how¬ 
ever, depends so much on variable cause*, such as th» 
form »r the summits, the comparative altitude, and 
other physical features of the surrounding country, the 
particular exposure of the mountain, he., that no 
general rule eon be laid down for determining the 
altitude of perpetual snow.— Rif. Dr. 3. D. Hooker’s 
Himalayan Journal*, and Mr. W. Hopkins'* paper 
Os ike Copses of Change* tf Climate, in the 8th vel, pf 
the “Journal of the Geographual Society." 

Swcrr. (<S»« Tobacco.! 

Soar, eSp» (Sax. »opr).—Strictly speaking, a soap may 
be defined aa a salt consisting of a fatty arid in oom- 
bination with a matalllo hose. In eommon pariasm, 
however, it is applied to the soluble wits formed by 
the union of the fatly arid* with the alkalies. If oil 
and water be shaken together, mechanical union will 
take plane; hat on alining the mixture to net, the oil- 
will gradually separate and float tin the surface of tee 
water. If a small quantity of csustic soda or poteah 
be added to the mixture, and It be then egkatefl. 
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Soap-Test 


but if any of tbe earths, ouch a* lima, be present, an 
insoluble compound i* immediately formed; or, in 
eommoa language, tbe aoap cardies, from tbe water 
being bard. Ordinary soaps are of two kind*,—»q/l 
end Sard. Soft aoap ia a combination of aomo fatty 
or oily imbalance with potash, and oontaina an exons 
of alkali i bancs it ia uaad for oleanaingpurpdaa* where 
wary highly detergent powers ate Trqmred. The bard 
aoapa are combination* of the fatty acids with lode; 
the principal varieties being jrelltne toap, made from 
tallow and palm-oil, and containing a certain propor¬ 
tion of reain to give it lathering properties; card map, 
which is made from tallow, pnly a small portion of 
olive-oil or lard boingadded to give it softness; mottled 
map, which is prepared from tallow, palm-oil, and 


quantity of aulpbate of iron and sulphuretted lye being 
added tu them while in a pasty condition. The object 
of marbling aoapa With au insoluble matter ia to snow 
that they contain hut little moisture, since, if too 
large a proportion of water were present, tbe colour¬ 
ing matter would sink to the bottom and remain there, 
instead of being diffused through the mass. Tbe 
manufucture of the different soaps ia van similar, 
differing only In minor details. An alkaline lye is first 
prepared in large iron boilers, called coppert, heated 
by steam, by boiling in them a mixture of soda, ash, 
lime, and water. After hniling for some time, the 
steam ia turned off, ond the lye is allowed to cool, car¬ 
bonate of lime being deposited. Tbe clear lye is then 
drawn off, weakened by the addition of water, and 
added to the tallow, fat, or oil, in the proportion of ISO 
gallons Of weak lye to one ton of fat. 'When ebullition 
takes place, stronger lyes are added by degrees nntil 
the soap feels no longer greasy. Common aalt is then 
added, which separates the glycerin and other impuri¬ 
ties derived from the grease. These are drawn off and 
thrown away, stronger lyes being added, and the boiling 
continued until the whole of the soap separates. It ia 
then transferred to frames to cool, a small portion of 
the lye contained in the aoap gradually separating and 
aecumnlattog in the lower part of tbe frame. Thia 
portion is poured off and added to the next charge. 
When perfectly hard, which occur* in three or lour 
days, the aoap i* out up into bars with wires. Curd 
toap is generally remelted and forcibly stirred or 
crutehtd to break up the grain. It is the purest 
ooromeroisl soap, fatten aoapa are made from pure 
«urd soap, scouted with various perfumes, and coloured 
with a variety of tints to suit the prevailing fashion. 
Honey map contains no honey. It is made of good 
yellow soap, scented with oil of eitronclla. JltaT old 
Broom Wittdmr map is curd soap which has turned 
brown by age. It is now, however, made artificially, 
by mixing caramel with white soap. Transparent toap 
is ntsde ut dissolving white soap in spirit and evapo¬ 
rating. Besides being used for ordinary domestic 
purposes, soap is employed in various manufactures ns 
a detergent for cleansing silk, wool, and the difihxent 
fabrics made from them. 

8oa»-Txst, Claus's, in Chetn,, a ready method of 
testing the hardness of water, devised by the late Dr. 
Clark, of Aberdeen. It is founded on the foot of the 
hardening constituent* ofwster possessing the property 
of destroying the lathering powers of a solution of 
aoap. Potash in soda soap Is therefore dissolved in 
water until a certain strength la obtained. This is 
determined by means of a solution of sulphate of lime, 
in water of known hardness, the soap solution being 
weakened or strengthened until a certain measure, say 
on ounce, indicates 1 grain of carbonate of lima, or l 9 
of hardness. A pint of the water to be examined is 
then taken, and the statsaKsfi soap solution is added 
until the mixture lathers on agit*tioa,toa amount need 
Indicating the degree of hardness- - tbps, supposing 
fit Canoes to bave beet! required, It Would indicate 3| 
«*t per pint or 30 grains per 
gall on, f. e. gff* of haydnea* of Clarks scale. 

fioau.it*., ao-krePdM* ia Bet^ a gen. of the nat. 
ord, OrtMamf. On* spaciesis said to yield In Panama 
a toad of vanilla, wMobtsoaBed eMea, 

toeut, Cowman, *>'-tke-*i,i* a tern applied by 
fUfetopfem to a wppnjja contract, wWabiTtoe 


Bocratlo Philosophy 


foundation of authority in every government. M Men," 
says Book#,“ being by nature all free, equal, and inde¬ 
pendent, no one can be put out of his rotate and sub¬ 
jected to the political power of another, without Us 
own consent. Whosoever, therefore, oot of a state of 
netnre, unite into a community, must be understood 
to give up all the power necessary to the ends for Which 
they unite in society, to the majority of the commu¬ 
nity j” "and this is done by barely agreeing to unite 
into one political society“This Is that, and that only, 
which did or could give beginning to any lawfol govern, 
ment In the world. We have, however, no evidence 
of any government having been formed in this way; 
but, on the other band, we have evidence of not a few 
having originated without any pretence of a fair con¬ 
sent, or voluntary subjection of the people.— Setf. 
Locke’s Euay on Civil Government ; Hume s Euay on 
He Original Contract. 

fiociAttsw, so ’-ile-iUirm, the doctrine taught by an 
enthusiast named Kobert Owen, who proposed to 
reorganise sooioty by banishing old motives of action, 
including religion in any of its special forms, and to 
establish the social edifice on the basis of co-operation 
and mutual usefulness. 

Society, to-ri'-tdt (Let. eociut, a companion), is a 
number of pr - .ns associated together for some pur¬ 
pose, religion*, benevolent, literary, political, fto. 
(See Assocm-ioff.) When formed for convivial or 
social purpose!, they are commonly denominated 
dubs. (See Cura, Fbisioily Socisrtxs, Btmnura 
Sooibtibs, Asiatic Societies, IirttfBAirci, &o.) 

Hocikianb, vo-rin'-e-nnr, in Church Hist., are a sect 
of Christians, named after their founder, Fauslua 
Socinns, a native of Sienna, born in 1.139, and died 1009. 
The Sooinians maintain that the Pather alone is truly 
and properly Ood; that Jeans Christ was a mere man, 
who had not existence before he was conceived by tbe 
Virgin Alary, and that the Holy Qhoat is no distinct 
person. Thev own that the name of Ood is given in 
Scripture to deans Christ, but contend that it it only a 
deputed title, investing him, however, with an absolute 
sovereignty over all created beings, and rendering him 
nn object of worship to men ana angels. They deny 
the doctrines of satisfaction and imputed righteousness, 
and regard original sin and predestination asscholastio 
chimeras. They likewise maintain the sleep of Jthe soul 
after death, and they say that it will be raised again 
with tbe body at the resurrection. In the present day, 
the term Sooinian is commonly applied to such as hold 
the Unitarian doctrines, which are similar, but not 
exactly the same. (See U»rrA*lAiriSU.) 

Socbatio PunosoeiiY, m-MC-ilc, la toe name 
given to that system or rather method of reasoning, 
which had Socrates for its anther (born n.c. 409, died 
399). This 11 Father of Philosophy" did not attempt 
to evolve any perfect system of doctrine. He wished 
rather to divert men’s minds from the vanity of setting 
themselves np as philosophers, and make them empto? 
their thoughts in learning and investigating, instead 
of prematurely commencing at onoe toexpound and 
instruct, with crude and superficial bsScm and prin¬ 
ciples. He saw the errors and defect* of toe systems 
around him, and probably also foresaw tbit the testa 
for inquiry into troth, which ha was ever awakening, 
must coon lead to the formation of a philosophical lite¬ 
rature at Athens. It is common to compare Socrates 
with Bacon, and there is much in common between the 
two philosophers; neither of them left behind him any 
definite system npon specific article* of philosophy; 
and each rather showed the way to think, than the 
result* of thought. The object of each was not to 
think for men, not to teach men to think for them¬ 
selves; and their purposes were alike directed to 
“ utility,” to toe profitable, as distinguished from ton 
merely formal and the practically inapplicable. The 
physical theorists of hit time were to Boors tea stoat 
the acbocdmnn were to Bacon; and hakes their path* 
lay in opposite directions. Bacon conducting aetenon 
into ton world of matter, while Socrates lea ner into 
the heart sad actions of man. (Set Badonur Thi- 
umornY.) Tbs labour of Bonmtaa was "directed to 
the estatmahmeht of tone moral and retigioua prin- 
oiples, in opposition to the Ihiae end miaphievou* 
principle* which he obse rved war* eommonto acted 
Upon ami stows ; 1* toa world. The exa oB snoe and 
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of self-knowledge is what k* w** ever in- 
ana of iril<lnraMn not an a matter of 
ouriosity, or for its value as a sctenee, bttt 
in order to arif-govsninisut and to happiness." ‘‘His 
first effort then was to open the minds of men to a 
perception of the value of this knowledge and of their 
own need of It." He did not vluue particular studies, 
because they ministered to the necessities or cones* 
deuces of hungrn life; benqe, he was nd utilitarian, in 
the modem signification of that term. He disparaged 
plfyaieal Joisne* and all merely physical knowledge, 
in comparison with that which was uiefol for human 


Socrates,—the inductive method of inquiry and the 
practice of seoking general definitions. There may be 
some ground for supposing that Plato has improved 
upon the conversations which he reports of his master; 
but the Socrates of Xenophon proceeds on the same 
plan. He is said never to have been weary of investi¬ 
gating, Professing to know nothing himself, be put 
Bis questions so as to show the ignorance of others. 
He proceeded very much as the skilful investigator of 
nature in the present day does with his experiments, 
by a strict system of analysis. Having obtained an 
answer, he proceeds to found on that another question, 
studiously directed to elicit the answer which might 
serve for further inquiry; and so on, until he bad 
reduced the first proposition to some simple elements, 
clearly showing Its truth or falsehood. “ He, far 
beyond all I ever knew,” says Xenophon, "when he 
spoke carried conviction to his hearers.” Vast a» 
nature, all minds could find their systems in him ; and, 
accordingly, from bis teaching, with new and regulated 
energies, we find philosophy giving birth to various 
systems; the most .prominent of which are those of 
Plato and Aristotle. — Xtf. Hampden's Father* of 
Greek Pktloeepkvj Butler's Lecture* an Ancient Philo- 
tophy; Bitters Smory o/Philotophg i U rote's Ilutory 
qr Greece. 

Sons, eo'-dd, in Cbem., NoO, the protoxide of the 
alkaline metal sodium. It may lie procured in an 
anhydrous state by burning tbo metal in dry air or 
oxygen. It ft Of a white colour, greedily abstracting 
water from the air, which cannot bo expelled by heat. 
In this state H forms hydrate of soda, or caustic 
soda. It is so similar in its properties to hydrate of 
potash, that it need not be fullv described ticre. Its 
commercial manufacture is detailed under the head of 
Sosa liawtnracTvaB. 

Sosa, CanBOsam or.—There are three of these,— 
the ordinary moao-c arbonate, or common washing-soda, 
NeO.OO,, which, in its crystalline form, contains 
ten equivalents of water j the sesquicarbonate, 
2XaOACO«+4aq,whiohoocurs in the mineral kingdom 
as fronu and nrao; and the bicarbonate, NaO.CO,. 
HO.CO|, which is prepared by passing oarbonio acid 
through a concentrated solution of the carbonate 
until saturation takes place. It is also prepared fay 
exposing the, bmtallised mono-carbonate to the action 
of a current of carbonic acid ; bat in thia method of 
making it. only the outside portions of the converted 
crystals should bs used, the inner parts being only 
It is ground and dried at a very 


of sodiror soda as it is commonly called, is ths most 
important chemical man u footer* of Great BriMttV 
The unlimited store* of oosl, chalk, salt, and sulpha? 
existing in this country have been tbs mean* ofplscfog 
us at the head of the soda trade, some noth?* of tap 
vestness of which may be gained hr the /sot that the 
annual manufacture of this article has reached nearly 
2,000,000 tons, made in fifty different manufactories 
by over 10,000 workman. Previous • to the establish¬ 
ment of the French rapublio in 1703, soda weaobtatas& i 
almost entirely from the ashes of certain plants 
growing an the tosbosrd* of Spain, Sicily, Sooiland. 
and Ireland, The French revolution having: cut off all < 
the supplies of alkali from Trance, a commission of * 
chemists was appointed by the republic to oonsidef * 
the best means of supplying the went from French 
sources. About four years before, a simple chsmlst 
end drnggist, named Leblanc, had sttebiiibed a maun* 
factory for making soda from common salt; but. owing 
to revolutionary troubles, his experiments had been 
discontinued. Through the exertions of the commis¬ 
sion, however, the manufactory was re-established at 
the national expense. Xeblane’s process. Strange to 
say, has never been improved, its simplicity facing so 
great as to resist the endeavours of the most eminent 
chemists, both practical end theoretical, to alter even 
its details. For at least twenty years, tlie heavy duty 
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the process in this country; the Impost, however, wag 
removed in 1823, end the soda manufacture hat pro¬ 
gressed since that dato until it haa sssumtd its present 
gigantic proportions. The preparation of carbonate of 
unite from oommon salt may he divided into three 
principal operations 1. tbo production ofsuti-eohs, 
or crude sulphate of soda; 2. the transformation of 
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note mixed with sulphide of eodinm, by roasting with 
chalk and ooal; 3. the extraction of soda ask, or dry 
carbonate, by lixiviation with water and evaporation 
to dryness. The first process is performed by plariog 
about Gcwt. of ordinary salt in a strong iron pan, and . 
mixing it with an equal weight of oil of vitriol. Thu 
mixture is then removed to a reverberatory furnace, 
and the flame allowed to play on its surfsee until the 
whole of tho hydrochloric acid is driven off, and the 
chlorido of sodium transformed into a dry mast of 
sulphate of soda, or salt-cake, as it ia termed. The 
salt used is obtained from the salt-spring* of Chsehlre, 
and the sulphuric acid is made from iron pyrites from 
Lancashire, Wicklow, Spain, or Portugal. The hydro¬ 
chloric acid produced is condensed, and used either 
for tho production of chlorine in the manufacture of 



impure carbonate of code, is effected by mingiing tbf 
sulphate of soda, or salt-cake, formed in the first pro¬ 
cess, with chalk and powdered coal in the proportions 
of three parts of sulphate of soda, three of chalk, and 
two of coal. Tho mixture is thrown into a reverbera¬ 
tory furnace in quantities of two hundredweight ami 
a half at a time, and frequently stirred until melted. 
Towards the conclusion of the operation, a violent 
effervescence takes place, carbonic oxide escaping fix 
large quantities, and burning with • green or yeflovr 
flame; the products being carhonie oxide, which buna; 
sulphide of lime, whion remains behind; end on*-' 
bonate 'of soda, with which it ie mixed. This inter¬ 
mediate action u the foundation of the whole process. 
In practice, an excess of cosf and chalk ie employed, 
as much of the coal burna away, and so excess Of 
lime is required in order to prevent the hnuttiopog 
any of the soluble sulphides of calcium. The aSMtntt 
of carbon ate of soda contained tn black ssh fosbont 
M per cent. It is extracted from the masa by hriisktng 
it into, small fragments, end digesting tt with warns 
water for sevemlliox. w in large vats wgrided with ftp#' 

ia sufficiently eotsmntettedj l ie|^p t|«wwd to evepot*- ” 
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a net, which colltcto gradual!) near all sod*- works, sad 
utimately form* hugs mountains. The »olution of 
erode Carbonate of tods is geue>*Uy vf * desk green 
colour, from tbs accidental admixture ofirono* man¬ 
ganese' and ooutaina certain proportion* of nyorate 
and sulphate ot tods, which are converted into car* 
bonate by miting the eeayorated tali* with small uoai 
and sswdnst, ana in beating in a reverberator Aunaee. 
The resulting salt, which u the soda-ub of commerce, 
ia then once more dissolved in water, the eolation 
evaporated to crystallisation, when large rbomboidal 
crystal* of ordinary washing-soda are obtained. These 
consist of earbonata of sods, etith ten equivalents of 
weter. Hydrate of loda ia made by boiling soda-asb 
solution with milk oi lime, the operation being con* 
dnoted by Messrs, Roberta, Dale, and Co., of Man* 
cheater, la their ordinary fleam-engine boilers; by 
whieh mean# they not only eauatenze tbeii sod* lor 
nothing, but keep their boilers perfectly dean and 
supply their engines with steam at an increased pres¬ 
sure. Hydrate of sods, or caustic coda, aa it ia termed 
commercially, is used largely by soap-makers in the 
manufacture ol hard soap*. The erode carbonate ia 
employed in glass-making, sad sods crystals, or com¬ 
mon washing-soda, foi detergent purposes. Various 
experiment* have been tried to improve LeMano's 
process without effect, the only alteration of it since 
sis flays being the manufacture ot* the sulphuric acid 
from pyrites instead of sulphur. About ten years 
slues, Mr. Longmaid patented c process for obtaining 
the sulphate of soda by fusing common salt and iron 
pyrites together in a reverbatory furnace; but it ho* 
not come into general use. A mixture of the car¬ 
bonates of soda and potash fuser at a lower tempera¬ 
ture than either of its constituents. It is therefore 
much employed as a means oi decomposing tiliciout 
minerals fn the laboratory. 

Sons, Snuri or, in Chera.—This salt occurs (like 
nitrate oi potash) as an incrustation on the earth in 
certain hot districta, more especially in Chili and Peru, 
where it ia found in layers of considerable thickness. 
It crystallite* in large rhorabobedral masses—whence 
IU commercial name of oubio nitre. Exposed to the 
air it deliquesaea, and therefore eannot he substituted 


for etyre in the manufacture of gunpowder. It is 
largely used in the msnufkcture of nitric acid, being 
cbsapei than nitrate of potsah, and yielding a larger 
percentage at arid. It was exported ia large quanti¬ 
ties during the Rnsaian war (the trade in sulphate being 
interdicted, that article being contraband of war) for 
tbs manufacture of nitre by doubts decomposition 
with carbonate or sulphate or potash. 

Sons,Puosriunaor.—With phosphoric acid, aoda 
forms a large number oi oiyttelusable salts, the most 
Important oi which is the rhombic phosphate. It 
forms lug* transparent efflorescent rhombic prisms, 
which bhres moling saline teats, and are very soluble 





the form of nitrate, earbonata, tMborate, and inipfctte. 
ItinfouMHn Mss ante* of plants, aemmkif tboaeWhfck 
grow near the sea, such as tha Sa u na Soda, fori—rip 
the great source of sodium and its compounds, asr 
tirinoipelly uhtalsed from sea- and rock-salt. Sodium 
has lately taeniae on article of commerce, in codm- 
quenoe of the demand which has arisen tor it lor the 
manutnetaro of nlomhstom, M. DevUie recommend* 
the following method of manatteturiag tins valuable 
metal;—Dried carbonate of aoda 717 ports, powdered 
charcoal 17# parts, and flnely-powdensd walk 10u 
parts, are mixed intimately, and kneaded into a vtid 
paste with oil. and calcined in a covered iron pot. Th» 
mass is then introduced into a retort, and distilled with 
the same precautions as those used in the manufac¬ 
ture of potassium (which sm) . This mixture generally 
yields one-third its weight ol sodium. Sodium is a 
yellowish-white lustrous metal, resembling silver mote 
closely than potassium. It is soft, and may be readily 
cut with a knife or moulded with the Angers. Exposed 
to the air, it tarnishes immediately, becoming covered 
with a Aim of aoda: it is therefore preserved in petro¬ 
leum or tome other hydrooarbon. Heated in the air 
or oxygen, it burnt with a bright yellow llama, and ia 
converted mtn node. Thrown upon water, it decomposes 
it rapidly, bn' without eliminating sufficient best to 
kindle the hydrogen formed. It is much used in 
chemical operations lor the redaction of the elements 
hnving a great affinity for oxygen, such aa boron, 
silicon, calcium, barium, magnesium, Ac.; and ia the 
arts for the reduotion of aluminium. Its amalgam with 
mercury, from not requiring to be kept under naphtha, 
is frequently used for this and other purposes, when n 
strong deoxidising agent is required. Merqury is 
placed in a strong glass flask, and heated to about 300°; 
the sodium is then dropped in pieces the sis* of a 
pea. When the whole of the sodium it added, the 
amalgam ia poured nut in a flat dish until cold, when 
it is broken np in small pieces, and kept in a stoppered 
bottle. 

Somuu, Dromids in Ionian or.— These two 
salts occur sparingly in sea-water and in the ashes of 
sea-plants, and are the principal commercial sources of 
iodine and bromine. Lika the corresponding salts of 
potassium, they crystallize in anhydrou* cubes, which 
deliquesce on exposure to the air. 

Sodium, Culobidx or.—This important substance 
constitute* the rock-salt of commerce, or common 
table-salt. (Set Salt, Common.) 

Soil, Cultivation ot. (Sot CuinvAtioN ot uu 
Soil.) 

Soils, soils (Ang.-Ssx.), a term applied in Apr. 
to the primitive earths in a state or mbtturn with 
organised matter At for the growth of plants. The 
chemical examination of the soil affords to the fanner 
more certain and more valnabte information foe the 
improvement of its fertility than any other method of 
investigation. In this examination, it may ha aa weU 
to mention that four earths are almost always the rid *i 
constituent* of all cultivated soil*; namely, silica, or 
flint; alumina, or day; carbonate of hme, or chalk; 
and carbonate of msgneiia. These substance* are 
mixta together in su endlest variety at proportions, 
and art interspersed with animal and vegetable re- 


of the former is to ascertain the presence, end extent 
ot them substances. In every oomrtry, the snrfoee of 
the lend on which plan la have grown end decayed is 
properly oaflsd toil i while tlie earth st a foot or more 
beneath the snrfoee to OeuSlly called mft-asti. It is 
comparatively destitute of organ heed matter, and is 
oritM earth, clay, sand, grovel, hme, racks, item, 
ia, as it may be constituted. 

(on, nML in Bofc, a gen, oLtbt not. ord. Xapw- 
mfoeri*. Thstegumesof S. hispid! fare the principal 
ingredient of tite taune nailed sty, which it imported 
(torn India fo forge qusntitiea. 

SouViCUt,w-Mw-eBss-e, in Bet., tbs Potato font* 


SouViCUt,w-Mw-eBss-e, in Bet., 
not. ovd. of jMeefgMente, sub-class 
nflned by Bentley, according to the 


deflnedby Bentley 
who plaoea many g 
foeftstinefcortwre 


ting to the views of Jffiwa, 
anally included fothieaeder 
'ropaetie t —Herbs ov shrub; i 
unto. Inflorescence axjUnry, 
sitiaey. Flowers isomerona. 
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tfotyswitb B, or rarely 4 (brahma, Corolla mmater, ay 
•MmMi S-, or racaiy fepartite; wetivatieuwiU, «F 
arawlMibiii. Stamm md M mrtaber to the 
lobes of theeaeeUa, with which they am alternate, the 
dfth stamen very rarely a tarda; amn tWrocw, with 



Hmgitudmal or porous daMinama. Qveey usually 
2-celied, rarely 3 —6-odfed.i style simple; tligma 
elevate, or 2-lobed. Bruit twpnter or beosate. s or 
sore celled. Seeds numerous, albumin ooa, with the 
embryo straight, or curved in a more or lass annular 
or spiral form. The plants of this order aw scattered 
over various parts of the globe, except the polar circles, 
but aw moat abundant in the tropioe. They Frequently 
possess narcotic properties, but pot by any mean* to 
us same extant as the plants belonging to the Jin- 
pace* of Vim. (5 m Camera, Sosunc.) 

Soum, n-lai'-mtm, in Bot.. the typical gen. of 
the nat. ord. Sohmaeta. The tuber of 8. tubtrutum is 
the wanes potato, ao largely used as food in tempo* 
rate climates. The. potato-plant it supposed to be a 
native of South America. It appears probable that it 
was first brought into Spain from the mountainous 
parts of South America, in the neighbourhood of Quito, 
early in the 16th ceutury. 
From Spain, where the tubers 
were called battaiai, il found 
ite way to Italy, and thence 
to Vienna. The potato waa 
first brought to England from 
Virginia, by the colonists of 
8ir Walter Raleigh’s expedi. 
tion, who returned in 1686 
Starch is largely obtained 
from potatoes, and is used 
for food under the names 

of JEwiiit arrow-root, natri* 
thus farina, Ac. It is also em- 
rOTSTf. ployed in tba preparation of 

fufriw, or rioret-giim, which is inuoh used in the arts. 
A decoction of the stem and leaves of the potato-plant 
bee been used as an alterative in cutaneous diseases, 
and an extract of the brrb has boon also employed as a 
narcotic and antispeemodic. The medicinal properties 
of the plant am chiefly due to the presence of an alka¬ 
loid, called toUtni**, which has powerful narcotic pro¬ 
perties- This has been detected in all parte of the 
plant; bat in tba tuber only traces of it are found, and 
(beta are entirely removed by the process of boiling 
and preparing potatoes for the table. Another inter- 
eating speoiea of Acfomua is 8- nigrum, the black night¬ 
shade, which possesses alterative and narootio proper- 
tans. The fruit is said to be edible; but if this be the 
ease, its use for food requires caution, at it contains 
adenine. The fruits of several other apeciee are, how¬ 
ever, eaten in various pacta of the world; aa those of 
8. Meiamatna and wigantm, called egg-apples; those 
of 8. fosMenie, called Quito oranges; and those of the 
Australian species 8. lacimeUum, commonly known ss 
kangaroo apples- The speoiea 8. marginatum has 
•attmgant properties, and is employed in Abyssinia in 
the proHem of tanning. 8. tanulo-quina, a Brasilian 
apamaa, is used medicinally in South America as a 
febrifuge. 

- Sous Cma, eo'-for, a term applied to one of those 
artificial periods mads use of in chronological re¬ 
searches. It comprehends a period of 28 yean, com¬ 
pounded of 7 and 4, the number of days in a week and 
ike number of yean in the interval of two leap-years. 
This ayele wfll remain undisturbed until the end of the 
present century ; but in consequence of the peer 1900 
not being w a k ene d ae a leap-year, the whole cycle 
wffl then be overthrows. It may, however, be noon- 
atracted. after 2800, that year being reckoned asleep- 
yearf it wiil then last uatU 3100. 

Boise Bcung Is a phenomenon arising from 
wen the soa-uod the earth, the 
eun-s nye beiagthanby tetenwpteJ, aad the Mf of 
the kannmry disappea ri ng. In tba eae* of e tamer 
eclipse, tbs phenomenon arises, from the earth intar- 
eeptmg the fight which He seUiUie eagkt to receive. 
Op the other band, an eeHpee of the roe is doe to the 
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the sp ec t a t o r whether there be any eoUpsr at ell. 
Suppose two persons jflaeed at difflweBt parts oftbe 
earth during a solar eeupae, one may, is oMeeqaaMa of 
Me position, see the whole body of the lwnuSaiy ob¬ 
scured, whilst the other parson may sea nothtng mthe 
appearance of the eolar body to denote that tkamotfe 
is near it. A fomiUar iUustratioe sar expl*foth(a 
clearly. A screen placed before a candle may aettpte 
the candle from one parson in the room, but not,from 
another. Very often eclipaee of the suu ere only pbb- 
rial; frequently the eclipse Ja not total, through tfe® 
moon not being near enough to bide the entire hod* 
of the sun. In this particular instanee, I porifon of 
the bright disc of tra sun appears behind the. dent 
body of the moon aa a bright ring t ibis is aalud eft 
annular eclipse. Throughout the ancient literature 
of Greece end Rome there are many allusions to toMl 
eclipse* of the sun, and the rer.;.rda of modern, astro¬ 
nomy furnish many aeeounta.of the seme interesting 
phenomena. To notice some of the most impoefeg , 
appearances arising during total ecUnese of. the sen. 
The luminous oirol* which surroimde the dealt body wf 
the moon when the sun is totally eclipsed fit a mast 
striking phenomenon. It forma a crown or ooroaa of 
bright glory, of a pale silvery odour, similar in ahspe 
to that which painters love to drew round the kaede of 
saints and angels. After observation, aoother appear¬ 
ance has been observed by astronomers. These Bto 
remarkable flame-like protuberances, which appear 
to issue from the moon's disc. Professor Airey itatss 
that one of them reminded him of.a boomerang. 
Lastly, there is a phenomenon which, perhaps, owe# 
its origin to an optical delusion. This singular ap¬ 
pearance has beeu named " Baiiy'e Beads?* They 
were first observed at Jedburgh,'iu Roxburghshire, in 
1836, by Mr. Bsily, late president of the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society. He described them thns i—‘‘When the . 
cusps of the sun ware about forty degrees asunder, • 
row of lucid points, like a string of bright Iteeds, sud- 
denly formed round that part or the ofroumforeeev of 
the moon that was about to enter on the sun's disc. 
Its formation was so rapid that it presented the ap¬ 
pearance of having been caused by the ignttiottof n 
fine train of gunpowder. Theee luminous part* in¬ 
creased in magnitude, soma of the contiguous ones sp¬ 
aring to run into each other like drops of water, 
nelly, at the moon pursued her course, their dark 
intervening spaces were stretched out into kmg, hlaek, 
thick parallel lines, until all at once the long th r eads 
suddenly broke and wholly disappeared, Icevtog the 
circumference of the sun end moon in theee points, aa 
in the rest, comparatively smooth end circular.” Jfo 
confirmation of too exi st e nc e of Baiiy'e Beads he* bates 
obtained, except tat a few doubtful instances, daring 
recent rimes. Appeeranoes so extraordinary as these 
presented by an ccifose oould not foil to excite to mes 
and astonishment in the imaginative nunda of the 
ancient inhabitants of our globe; but although during 
recent titnes we have never witnessed any of th e se 
awful effects described by the andante as prodawad 
throughout nature during tba time of o total oha oro ea 
tion or tbe sun, yet arm in tba last observation the 
effect of totality upon the bystanders was moat re¬ 
markable. "Until the beginning of totality, the sane- 
mtir of conversation of many tongues had filled ttaoeirt 
but thro in a moment every voice was hushed, aM 
the stiUoees waa so sudden aa to ho perfectly stoat i 
ling.” So apaate fir. Wnrron dele Boa, who e b a s aved 
the total eoKpsa of the saa, Jolf 18, I860, at Btofe , 
helloes, fat Spate. This gentleman succeeded tat Ate 
tainfng several splendid p o r traits of the phennmenae, 
which ware shown In th# Isrtarnetionnl Exhibfttauof 
1862, and are at the pretest time tat too South Jtmtr 
sington Museum. 

tsui fljteojcara. (As* 8rxmra.> ■ , 

Sous SxonxaigiaiflM the atm, tbe pbwete whisk, 
revolve round it, their sa t stti to a, t o g s shro " 
periodicaometawhose returns hove Want... 
predioted. Tbe edar system, aee i wd fof toth# 
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one setsBito the Moos, MaMfil-'H* gee** ot-mhm 
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Solar System 


Solar system' 


■with iti one satellite, end • large number of periodic 
comet*. All thee* planets, accompanied by their 
MteiiitM, together with numerous eateroida, more, 
m do mid the oometa, in elliptical orbits round the sun, 


its mighty power of attraction, retains them in their 
orbits. The satellite*, white revolving round the sun, 
likewise describe elliptic orbits round the primary 
planets. There it nothing more extraordinary in the 
whole phenomena of oar system than tbe admirable re¬ 
gularity with which the planets ere distributed in space. 
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and Falla*, it had been ascertained that the distanoe 
ploneta then known inore seed according to tbe following 
seriee:—Mercury 4, Venue 7, the Barth 10, Mare 10, 
euppoaed planet (Asteroids) 28, Jupiter 62, Saturn 100, 
Tlrsnus 106, Neptune SOU. In this aeries, the wanting 
number ( 28, ted to the supposition that a planet 
between Marl and Jupiter wee miseing. This suppo¬ 
sition was confirmed by the dieeovery of a large 
number of little bodies, whose mean distance from the 
■tun Oils up its place in the series as well as that of any 
other planet. (Bee Asrsxonw.) Tbe formula by which 
those distances are shown waa discovered by Bode, 
and is oouaequently called Bonn's Law (which see). 
Our solar system is thus described by Sir John Her- 
sohelt—- 


ItaprcMoutAtlan 

OtywtrspreMiiting it of it* JJUUnco trow 
tiro Bim. 


164 feet, 

281 feet. 

430 feet. 

654 feet. 

1,000 to 1,200 ft, 
1 mile. 

{ of a utile. 

1} mile. 

2} miles. 


Supposing the radios of the inn to be divided into 
1,000 parte, there wonld be in the radii of the several 

J tenets:— Meroury 91, Venus B|, Barth 0, Man 4|, 
uniter 67}, Saturn 86, Uranus 39. Supposing the 
balk of the sun to be divided into a miHion parts. 
Mercury would be somewhat less than one-twentieth 
of one of the ports, Vanns two-thirds of a part, the 
Barth three-quarters of a part, Man one-tenth of a 
part, Jupiter 628 parts, Satan 720 parte, Uranus 68 
parts, Neptune 120 parts. Bespeoting the moon, it is 
nearly the third part of Meroury in balk. With ro- 

S srd to the ma ne s of the planets, Cavendish declares 
ist if we take the Berth to be at mean flve-endfo-balf 
times tbe density of water, or about half that of lead, 
the density of the Sun moy be considered aa equal to 
asphaltum, or rather heavy coal; Jupiter tbe seme, 
Uranus mid Neptnne both of a eobstanee wmt*!ut 
heavier, Saturn of maple-wood, (he Moon of topes or 
diamond; Mercury has bean ascertained aa having 
three times the density of the Barth, Venue nearly 
the same, and Man about three-quarters as dense as 
the Barth. The period of time oooupied by the Sun in 
making a revolution about its axis i* 26} sidereal days. 
Mercury. Venn, the Barth, and Man, all revolve in 
from 29i hour* to24} 1 J upiter revolvM in about 10 ho uxa, 
Batura io about 10} hours. Aa to the revolution upon 
their am of Uranus and Neptnne nothing it known. 
Bespeoting the distances of the planets men the run i 
—Mercury in 87 millions of miles, Venus 68 millions, 
tbe Berth 91,328,600 miles, Man 143 millions. Vests 
835 millions, Juno 264 muttons, Geras 288 millions, 
Fallas the seme, Jupiter 460 millions, Saturn BOO mil¬ 
lion s, UrseasT billion 600 millions, Neptune 2 billions 
483 miUioas. Until a short time einoe, the distanoe of 
tha earth from the ran sms set down as being 66 
■wton* of miles. The distanoe of tbe moon from 
the earth is 24l*«o miles. .The great fnaeh astro- 
Writ Laplace, with Am ate* of giving a possible 


in the same direction round themselves,—promulU 
gated the idea oalled tbe Nomas Taaopr. He 
euppoese that our dolor atmosphere might once have 
extended to the limits of the system, and that 
tbe planets ware thrown off anooearively in tbe 
form of nebulous rings, subsequently condensed into 
spheres from the equatorial parts of this vast revolving 
mass daring its contraction. He ascribes to Saturn's 
ring a like origin. There is very little difference be¬ 
tween the hypothesis of Lsplaoe and that of Hertchel, 
aa will bs presently shown, except the letter more pru¬ 
dently reserved hie hypothesis for sidereal objects, end 
did not deduce from it a planetary cosmogony. Sir 
William Hersebol supposes that starry matter was 
once in a state of indefinite conftisibn; that daring an 
eternity of past duration it has been breaking np fry 
condensation towards centres more or less remote; 
that the Milky Wsy, or at least the nebulous parts 
which it contained, and the dispersed nebula), are the 
relics of this former state of things. Briefly, that a 
completely-formed star may be assumed to be merely 
consolidated nebolm. He also believes tbst this 
condensation must be aeeomptnied by rotation. 


' etplMUioa of tha 
; xnetkm* of tha am 
.■ *** duartton raw 
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tronomy taDi m that it has not undergone any change 
for upwards of two thousand years. Nevertheless, in 
consequence of certain disooveries, it was the popular 
belief, about the middle of the last century, that the 
whole of the planetary system would ultimately be 
absorbed by the vast mass of the sun. This view was 
taken principally in eoneequeuee of the labours of 
Lagrange, who ascertained that the elements of tho 
planetary orbits sre in a stats of perpetnsl change. It 
next came to be a question how for such variations 
were likely to be continuous, and ultimately so great 
as to modify altogether tbe forms of the orbits, end 
oven endanger tho separate existence of tbe planets. 
Without attempting to deeply probe .a subjeot too 
abstruse to be dealt with here, it will be necessary to 
explain that the stability of a planet previously de¬ 
pends on the stability of its major axis; for if the 
major axis and mean period increase or diminish with¬ 
out limit, the planeta will diverge into infinite space, 
and after myriads of ages, rash toaster annihilation in 
the burning embrace of the sun. The first astronomer 
who probably perceived the stability of tbe major axis 
and mean motions waa Laplace, who gave a demon¬ 
stration that both are invariable. Therefore, we may 
regard the whole solar system as being subject to low 
and impassable limits: and thus pormananoa arises in 
tha midst of ebanga. Perhaps there is not in the whole 
range of modem astronomical discovery a more into, 
resting and valuable faot than that many of tha atan 
oalled fixed are subject to movement. The alder 
Herachel having examined the subject, announced that, 
like the stare, the sun and its attendant planets wars 
also subject to a translation in apace. He announced 
that the solar system was moving towards » point in 
toe Heavens near the star A Hercules. These views 
have been confirmed by the subsequent researches of 
Sir William Hertchel, Strave, Argelsnder. end others. 

I The very latest view of the subject gives the motion ot 
the sun and ite planeta as being at the rate of 150,000,006 
miles yearly; and swift as Ibis translation in space may 
i appear, it is alow when compared with the motions of 
some of the hitherto considered fixed stars. The true 
theory of the revolutkxu of tbe solar system it dne to 
Copernicus. Tbe Copernican system is batsd open 
theopinions of the Pylhogereouscbool of astronomers, 
and adopts the ideas of that ancient school. According 
to the earth is not tbe centre of the world, but hu a 
double motion of rotation about ite own axis, find of 
revofottoa round the son, which body ie the common 
centre Of the orbits of ell the phone which revolve 
around it. Although the Copernican system, in com 
sequence of ite great sfanplirity and beauty, rapidly 
found favour with' the moat pnllosophiesl or tbs as- 
trammers firing 4t the period of its promulgation, 
Tycho Brahe corid never be brooch* to adept the 
w up ri j h s of the motion of tbe earth. Be.t her efore 
pw forth toother system, is which, while rvtainUg tbsr 1 
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earth. It b needle** to otatn test at th* present 
day ttt Tyebonfe system has tamtet onto aiplodeo. 
^Siiaiu Otdopadia; HsnekeT* OtitUm* of At- 
(renew v; Aragos Popular A toWw. 

Sous Tina. (£m tun.) 

SoutiXB. Gfc* A sure.) 

Sou, sol* (Soita v«/Mris).-«Th*aole is distinguished 
tram the flounder by fining th* mouth turned in nn 
opposite direction with respect to the eye*, seemingly 
deformed, wild tenth only on one tide, and th* front of 

the head al- 
mont always 
projecting. It 
inhabit* the 
sandy ahoree 
all roond our 
ooaat, where 
it keep* cloae 
to the bottom, 
feeding on the 
earlier teata- 
eeone animal* 
.... andtbeepawn 

80H * and fry of 

other fishes. Ae they seldom take any bait, they are 
caught almost entirely by trawling. The form of the 
body is n long oral, widest at a short diatanca behind 
the head | tho colour on the npper tido a dark brown, 
on the under side white. 

Solicisx, tol’-e-tism <Qr. toloilcitmot), in Oram, 
and Rbet., ia a violation of the rule* ot syntax, in the 
speaking or writing of a language. It is said to have 
received it* name from a town iu Cilicia, whose inhabi¬ 
tants spoke a barbarous Oreek. A solecism differs 
from a barbarism, inasmuch as tbo latter denotes tho 
use of a word or phrase not belonging to the language. 
Uuinctilian specifies four different kinds of solecisms: 
(1) the addition of a superfluous word; (2) the leaving 
ont one that is necessary; 13) perverting the order of 
the words in a sentence; (4) using an improper form 
of a word. 

flotVAUra, or SobxiZATtox, tot-fa'-inn, •ol-mi-tai’- 
tkmn, the art of sounding the notes and syllables of the 
gamut together. Thu preparatory exercise, which ia 
of the highest importance in sight-singing, was adopted 
nt a very early period. The Greeks used four syl¬ 
lables, It, to, the, IhOfto denominate the four sounds 


toted his ktzackord in place ot the ancient tetrs- 


from the following atansn of a hymn to St. John the 
Baptist i— 

" Ut queant laxis 
Jbsonara ttbria, 

Afsro geatornm 
Ah mull tuortun, 

Solve polluti 
Xebii reatum, 

donate Joannes.” 

These six cyliable* are atilt employed by the French, 
with the addition of H for the seventh; the Italians 
have, however, changed the nt into do, as softer and 
more euphonious. Thai alteration baa also been adopted 
snBnglandi the seven notea are, therefore, now named 
as follow*:— 

Do St 30 Fa Sol La Si 
0 1) IS F G A B. 

Sou oikHl «o4m' -t-ior, la Law, ia the designation of 
persons admitted to eondoet suits, Ac., in the oonrt of 
Chancery, as attorneysjin the courts of common law. 
(Am tmim-inluv.) 

8oucnoa6inui> is an offlots of the 
ranks next to the a*orn*y-geoeraL with wh 
he ia associated in oondocting the legal bus 
the crown. {Set Arrafirn-Gxxuua.) Penally, when 
the one has been aeleetad from the eommon tor, the 
other is ohoaen from the equity ber. When the office 
of attorney-general ia vacant, or ha bolder otherwise 
eoflcitor-aeneml samueeUeptowi and 
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when the eon ia in oaa of th* solstitial points i teat is, 
when it ia at its greatest distance from th# equator j 
and is so sailed because h* then sppear* to stand rtffl, 
and not to change bis distance from the equator, nlr 
sometime. There are two solttfoea in each ye*r,—-th* 
summer and the winter solstice. The format» when 
the tun seems to enter the tropio of Oanoer, which a 
oa June 22, the longest day; the latter solstice it whan 
the sun enters the first degree, or seems to describe' 
the tropio of Capricorn, wninhu on December tSv the 
shortest dey. This it only to be understood of th* 
northern hemisphere; at in the mittm, the eon's 
entranoe into CapricoA makes the summer solttfoe, 
and into Cancer toe winter solstice. 

Soumoar, soi-s'-riim (Lot, tolotn, to ufii).~Ifa 
liquid be poured on a solid, it often happens that their 
mutual attraction is sufficiently powerful to overcome 
the cohesion of toe solid t its pertiolee, thus become 
disunited, combine with those of the liquid, and eft* 
tirely disappear: this constitutes the chemical process 
of solution. Certain liquids are also soluble in other 
liquids, gases in other gases, and gates in liquids. In 
the cue of tbo solution of a solid in a liquid, the latter 
is usually oallcd the solvent, but sometimes th* men* ' 
str hum. Particular solutions have also particular’ 
names; thus, a solution of sugar is called a wrap, and 
a solution of a solid in alcohol a tinder*. A liquid ia 
said to be laturated wheu it oan no longer dissolve 
farther portions of a solid, that is, when the force of' 
cohesion is exactly equal to that of adhesion. In moat 
cates, however, an increaso of temperature, by dimi¬ 
nishing the cohesion, increase* the solvent powers ol 
the liquid. Tho uses of solution are many s through 
its meant a body can be purified by filtration or crys- 
tallisation, to that ono substance oaa be separated' 
from another, either by crystallisation or the use of 
such fluids iu succession at have a solvent power over 
any of the substances present. 

Bowwakbolisk, lam-ntin'-hu-litm (Lat. tomnut, 
sleep, and ambulo, I walk about), literally and strictly 
signifies toe walking in one’s sleep; but it ia commonly 
used in s wider sense, to denote tost state of sleep or 
unconsciousness in which the mind retains Its power 
over the limbs, but hsa no influence over iu own 
thoughts. The controlling power of toe will over the 
current of thought is entirely suspended, nil the aettoan 
being directly prompted by the ideas which possess 
the mind. In some cases there is awoherent sequence 
in tho succession of ideas, through which come one 
dominant impression may be traced, while in other 
instances it is more or leaa completely determinable by 
external suggestions. " In toe first of toe phase* just 
referred to, a train of reasoning is often carried out 
with remarkable clearness ana correctness, and it* 
results expressed in appropriate language, or otherwise 
acted on. Thus, a mathematician may work ont a 
difficult problem, an orator may make a speech appro¬ 
priate to tbs occasion on which he suppose* himself to 
be called up, or an author may compose and commit 
to writing poetry, or prose, upon toe subject which 
occupies bis thoughts. Bat it i* * frequent defect of 
toe intellectual operations, carried on in this condition, 
that through the complete nbeorptfam Of toe attention 
by one set of consideration*, no aoconnt U takes of 
other* which ought to modify to* conclusion." " Th* 
second of the phase* above mentioned, which f* espe¬ 
cially seen in the artificial somnambulism induced by 
toe so-called mesmeric process, or by toe fixed gas* at 
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X (eMwflfiut. [Set PovT4oWATinr4 
1 Bound, sehMfr, in Aeteon., denotes that 


spectively bear to to* waking state} for these is the 
same readiness to receive new impsnssions through tow 
•ease* (the visual mum, however, being generally in 
abeyance), and toe tame want of persistence in anyone 
tr*m of ideas, the direction of the tewmpite being j 
entirely determined by the Hgptoifi which are in* 
traduced from without.” (Oavperrtet's BTwsm* fhttU < 
elegy.} (Set Mwmxxux. 1 Among the vartona eurtott* 
phenomena connected with this State, not top leaM n- 
markable is to* peoaliar power wfiieb niijitafffflls 
derived from tea mateniar seneebere In frfTrmMeg 
the current of thought. Thus, if the UeSbodf/tS 
limb* be brought &to an stthads thatlrVrtieMiv# 
of my particular emotion, tow comsjKnxnog mwntsl 




tbs mcnovAxt cat 


■Mala salted up ia wrmp M dawetafti as, tat in¬ 
stance, If the angles of the mouth bo gently e egy w tod 
from on* another, aa is laughter, * sWon niepori- 
tion ie immediately generated; and this mt; hontdt 
to give place to moroseneee by drawing the eyebrows 
toward! «aah other, and dsaami upon the note aa 
in frowning. In eomnsmbutau proper, the individual 
gets out of bed, dram himoalf, & not prevented; goea 
out of doora ,• walk* frequently over dangerous ptaoaa 
in safety i sametimaweanapaa by a window, aadfata to 
foe root of a houae; attar a eomddarable interval re¬ 
turn*, and goea to bad j and al( that hss passed rourrya 
to his mind merely the impression of a dream. Fra. 
g uentiy , daring the paroxysm, the individual reoolleata 

foonglitherewae no rerocmbraooe & Sum during the 
interval. It ia ttimaeeeeery to epeonlate regarding the 
nature and oanao of phenomena ao obaeure and to 
little nndeietood,— Mif. Abworombie’a Inttllteiual 
tom in; Oarpen Unt* Oman tkftiology. 

Soke, him (Sax.), ia applied in general to a piece 
of mnaie, whether contrived for the voioo or an inetra. 
leant. Ia poetry, fr i* a abort oompoaition eonaiatmg 
of aaay ana natural vereea, aat to a tune in order to 
ha aung. In a long, the poetry and music are agree, 
ably joined together, the vereea aro easy, natural, and 
flowing, and contain a certain harmony which neither 
•hooka the reaicm nor tha ear. A long bee been de¬ 
fined to be a toft and amorona, or a briek and Bacchio 
thought, expressed hi few word*; but thie ia to re¬ 
strict it within too narrow Smite ( for we hare devout 
mm aatiriml eonga, panegyrical songs, Ao. Ac 
owning to Dr. Atkin, a long may •* be largely defined 
a abort poem divided into portion* of returning men* 
aura, and turning upon eon# tingle thought or feeling.” 
At aB timet, and in all placet, songs have afforded 
amaaemeat and ooaaolation to mankind. Every pee. 
•ion of the human breast hat been vented in tong, 
and the moat aavage at well aa the moet oivilixed in- 
hebitaoti of the earth have delighted in theeeeffhiione. 
flow* oa> fiounrow. (See Osnncuw.) 

Brnnm, eea'-Mri (Ttal. eonetto), ia a epeciea of poetic 
oompoeition, eoneistlng properly of fourteen iembio 
vertee of eleven syllables. It ia divided into two chief 
parte, each consisting of two divltione, in the former 
each oompricing font lines (putMi), in the latter 
three Jtmtae). Tha quad mint have two rhyme*, 
each of which a repeated four timer j and in the com¬ 
mon Italian form the rbymea are the first, fourth, fifth, 
and eighth vereee, and the second, third, tilth, and 
eeventh j but several other forme are slto adopted. In 
the two teniae, there are either three rhymes each 
fiadee repeated, or two rhymes thrice repeated in ell 
poaitiont. The sonnet generally contains one principal 
idea panned through the various aaithwes of tha aif- 
fimut strophes, ana adorned with the cherm of rhyme. 
Italy mid Spain are foe eonatriea in which the aonnet 
ia moat cultivated, the lightness and flexibility of their 

language* being eminently suited for such compositions. 

England, on the other band, has furnished few good 
•must writer* | the principal being Milton, Drummond 
of Htwfoorndm, and Word*worth. 

SonBftg, tqf-UMa (Or. oepilma), in Logie, Jaagyi. 
loriam which contains am fcUeoy apt to be over- 
looked at first sight. Moat errors am sophisms, but 
anally tha latent term implies also that foe person 

wring it is in acme measure conscious, pad endeavours 

' meet! it by ettbtaty. It ia ao ognstnwtad aa to 
ito warrant foe tmWoa, but does not, and ia 
y either in form or argument. 

Sorrnnn, gftM (Or. mdWW, from eopMa, wis¬ 
dom), was foe name given » a data of philosophers 
who arose in anohmt Ovaaoe about tha fob century 
y west about discoursing and debating, and 
..!>Miw(be youth of rich and noble fonnbes. 
haw came to be regarded as pursuing phftoso- 

R > for the eshe of gain than from any proper 
l They eedtivated the varioua art* of per- 
Mttfetefoid in ttar attack* epou each other, labour- 
m ^ sepia# and lay bagta foe dsfeaktee of appear- 
foteslfoW' am^Md-grafo dexterity in foe nee of 
■fowiiA ml fimfriatifo > >tcfop tcd to aeeuse victory by : 
,teW apectaaMJeolee. .Soma of foam, itiftwf. 
kmSSS^ fofofoWfolMl*# MtofmubNrSr aorta *A 
■■ B w i rt a ui, and bow to fomfo for or * ~ 
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whatever. Hence fogy were freqeantiy ball up to 
ridiouie by fioerata* and Plato] but there nan beno 
doObt font their Mrnraa were of eersioe in tending to 
improve the iaugueuo. “Tha very rircametanen'* 
says Bitter, “that their rules were intended to be 
euoaerriert to foe end* of fallacy and deception must 
have aflbedsd • atrangar moti ve to the philosophical 
spirit to bring under investigation the true feme of 
thought and expression which had bean neglected by 
earlier phfl o eo p btre; and, aooordingly, we find that 
they oeoupied tnoob of foe attention of Socratet." 
The most distinguished of foe sophists were Prota¬ 
goras of Ahdera, Qlppias of EUs, Qorgiaa of Leon* 
titun, Prodkua of Ooos, tndBritigwsmoi ef Cfetes, 

Sonnoim, tor-toe', was foa name of aeataettod 
college of Prance, founded by Bobert de Sorbome, an 
ecclesiastic of the Ufoeanwry. It was originally in- 
tended for foa support of secular priests who mould 
devote tbemselvas wholly and gratuitously to foe work 
of instruction in rheology. The members of the ooUege 
were all either doctor* or baebelon of theology, and 
the high reputation which they enjoyed oaoaed foam to 
ba continually appealed to on questions of theology or 
morals. Bet less inimical to the Jesuits than to the 
Reformation, i‘n« Scrbonne steadfastly maintained tha 
liberties of the i ttdBOan chnreb, and in tiie Jaoaaniatio 
disputes, though not taking part with foa Port 
Royalists, it vrts always opposed to (be Jesuits. After¬ 
ward* the name of Sorbonne was applied to the whale 
theological faculty of foe Parisian university, 

Soaonux. (Si* Houma.) 

Bo ao sis, so-ro'-sis, in Bot., a odlective fruit, formed 
of a number of separate flowers, firmly (ohsisat into 
a flashy or pulpy mass with tha foslaanua upon which 
they are situated. The pineapple is an example} aaeh 
hexagonal division represents a flower, while tha erowu 
of leaves above ooaeiete of empty braota. The bread¬ 
fruit, isok-fruit, and mulberry, are other examples. At 
first sight the mulberry appears to resemble foe nap- 
berry, but it totally outwent ia origin and structure. 
(See Etjbsio.) 

SotuBi No. (Set Csbtoosb.) 

Son, seal (Or. psacto. Let. snimo), in Pkfloe^ ia 
applied to the inner or spiritual pripoiple of man. 
According to Aristotle, the soul ia that by which we 
live, fed, will, move, and understand. Among modern 
philosopher* in Germany, n distinction is made be¬ 
tween soul (Awls) end spirit (Otiet), foe former bring 
the inferior part of our nature, that which shows it¬ 
self in the phenomena of dreaming, tad it oeu—sted 
with foe bralu; the latter, that pact of aat satwu * 
which leads to foe purely rational, tha lofty, and 
divine. There is believsd to be evidence for tius dis¬ 
tinction in Scripture, where the apostle Paul ipaaka of 
the Word of God aa dividing asunder foe soul and 
spirit,—the former being regarded aa foe sentient or 
animal principle in our beta, the latter the rational. 
Tbit twofold division of man's inner nature was com¬ 
mon among the ancient Greek philosophers, the soul 
being regarded as the principle of life,.foa epirit the 
principle of intelligence. When, however, It ia un- 
necessary to make a distinction brtween the two, tiw 
term soul is used for both. 

Boruvu, mJti'.Md, ia Bot,, n gen. of the net. 
ord. Pol/galacH*. S. amara, a native Of Motgwea, U 
intensely bitter, and Is arid to ba a valuable febri¬ 
fuge, and also » valuable remedy ha cholera and 
pleurisy. 

fiounn, sewad (Sax. «•»).— Bound ia produced by 
causing the sir or any other atutie bodyto assame a 
vibratory motion. Ko oodyeeaproduosa emutd unless 
Ba patrta ba put in rapid mows. The string of a 
musical instrument, a tuning-fork, or the porvinment 
htadaf a drnsa, are not sonorous, mntrss their particles ‘ 
ho on ua e d to a a tom e a state of ribration. Itisfihn- 
wise n a er a Mi iy foa* there should he an elastic tubataace, 
whether solid or fluid, betweefl fraud foe ear, or foe 
sound eflaotto appr eeiab ts . For instance, a bell 
rung underthe exhautad rnoriver of an atopumwiriB 
yield eearady any eoand, AHhoughafr, from it* tang 
the asriiuiB nod conamonly ia contact wifo foe mam- 
brans tympaui at foe ear, is the moe* gtoanl o» 
doctor of sound, yet oner agents are s ep e bls Df 
tranamitting sound, A b«n rung under the waters ot 
IriafiAmliariaitatothforitoitiiM ; 
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water, e fiMinoe ofateawta. Wtik 
wodUriioa in the air, ffif “ 
wttittfOBixUrartifi ioq) 
fit the iMMdtmtrtf Fafavattoerato of f,lS# M 
Mr second, equal to 12|feta per minute. at 706 an 
now. The velocity with *Udk round tnrai 
different bodies varies greatly. Art using its 
in air at»1, the rata at which wood travels throng 
other substances is,- 
firf; tin, 7-6; silver 
wood, 11 to 17; copper, M; 

The intensity of round it much HgnenMOtMntfe 
ttoaa be confined la tnbee aid mtMw of any kind. 
By meant of a speaking-pipe, sounds, however alight, 
any be cranes!Red from one part of a bedding to 
another, whilst the stethoscope conveys to the ear the 
slight hot ominous sound* that we generated In the 
mat. Biot ascertained that the slightest eoond can be 
heard through an iron pipe 3,130 feet in length. Sound 
in reflected like tight; reflected sound being termed an 
echo, la some localities of Switaertasd, tjie moan- 
taineen ao contrive to sing their Kani del Tacbee, 
that the echo forma an agreeable accompaniment to 
the air itself. Some sounds ere different only in inten¬ 
tly or kindness, as the reports of e musket and of a 
eennon; other sounds differ in mniieal pitch, as two 
actoa from the same instrument; while others again 
are different in character or tone,—what the French 
ceil Mat toe; as, for instanoe, the same note sounded 
upon a trumpet and upon a flute. We have seen that 
sound is produced by a certain vibratory force being 
traoemittod through air, producing what is termed a 
wave of sound. The car is designed to take cognisance 
of tease pulses of force, waves, or tremors within cer¬ 
tain Unfits. The nature of things prevents a single 
wave of (sound from ever coming alone. The acre 
nearly alone e ware comes, the more sharp end sudden 
the sound. When several nearly equal waves come at 
irregular intervals, the sound is called a noise. When 
the waves ere equal, and at equal distances, the sound 
ie called a musical tone. The middle C between the 
bam end treble clef is produced by waves about 
fl ft. loin, apart; waves at half that distance apart 
produce e tone one octave higher. If tea distance I 
apart of the waves of one note been a simple ratio 
(tflll f f 11 f or fl to the distance apart of the 
waves of another note, the two notes harmonise: 
otherwise they ere discordant. The gravest musical 
sound is produoed by about 10, and the sharpest by 
about IS,000 vibrations In e second; but this statement ] 
aunt be taken with some qualification j for, as Hr. 
Wollaston haa shown, too power of appreciating sounds 
differ* greatly in different persons.—Hsf, Englitk Cg- 


ebpmdia; Golding Bird's Jfi 
BOm-BOT. (See Avows.) 
Sot. (Set Sou.) 
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Sonant, teg'-mg-di, in Bat., a gen. of ten nat. ord 


M hwto), a dog of mneb antiquity, and one whose 
breed bat bean particularly attended to in various 
oountries, particularly the Eastern. All tee varieties of 
the spaniel ere more or less elegant; end the spaniel 
haa been divided Into more vanetiea than any other 
dog. The distinguishing characteristics of tee race] 
ore,—Mather broad muzale, remarkably long and full 
earn, tee. hair ptanttiU and beautifully waved, parti. 
cuk s riy th at of the cart, tail, and femur part of the 
thighs, The jmwUtag oouv is liver and white; 
sometimes redsnd white,or black and white; some¬ 
times drop brown or Mate m tee faee sad beast, 
with a tan spot over eaaBey a. The tone 
murieL called a springer,altera feat BMelti flgure 
from the setter, emepfin being «* so toil Thefcrform 
toateo more delteato. their ears loner, vary eoft sad 
plieMe, and covered tsith a coat nTJoag fearing and 


hair; the aoae Is tad or blade t tbeteU basSy aad 

ami awe compart fa tie frame, and Ms hair *$1*5* 
waved aad ournng than that of tee rprtnoar. The 

rounder than teoee of the land r pa fe cle. The Alpine, 



aed tonio; the contractions la 
with nleiaiions as in 
afekg^S^iiiiM 
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handle, having at one end a sharp spike of staeL 
la sometime* called a It nee. 

Bnoffea, spe'-eftsec (Let.), a term used in scientific 
olswlfloalion to denote a group of such iadfcriduale aa 
have an essential identity in all qualities proceeding 
from their alternate constitution or nature. The term 
employed to dfeiguato a collection of Individuate which 
resemble each other more closely than they resemble any 
other plants, and which can be reproduced by seed. The 
Stewing illustration Is given by Professor Bentley i— 
" If we walk into a fleldof wheat, barley, or oats, we 
observe thonaands of individuals, which, though differ’ 
lag to a certain extent in size, and in some other un¬ 
important characters, wo at onaa associate together 
under a common name. In n like manner, we com¬ 
monly observe around ns, in the gardens end fields, 
similar collections of individuals. Such collections of 

S lants that seen to reeemble each other in all their 
nportant parte, constitute our first idea of species 2 
ana that idea ie at ones confirmed, if, by taking the 
seeds of sneh plants and sowing them, we obtain other 
plante resembling those from which such seeds baTo 
Man obtained." Species under certain circumstances 
are liable to variations, but stt varieties have a ten- 
denev to revert to their original specific type. A 
•panes is generally considered ns • permanent pro¬ 
duction of nature, whloh is capable of varying within 
certain limits, bat in no oeses capable oi being altered 
so as to assume the characters of another species. 
Sir David Brewster, Darwin, and hia followers, nold a 
different opinion, and contend that species, so far from 
being immnteble, are liable to change of utmost any 
extent; in fact, that plants, bv the operation of cause* 
acting over a long period of time, may become so 
altered that they presets eoarcely any apparent re¬ 
semblance to those from which they sprung.— Rtf. 
Darwin O* Ms Origin of Specie*. 

Sricmu, spe-sir-ifc (Let.), la Med., ie a remedy 
which sets on a particular organ, or uniformly cheeks 
any particular disorder. Thus, einchoue is a specific 
in certain kinds of intermittent fever. 

‘Sraomo Gbavitt, or Brxcmo Ware 
a tern used to express the weight of a given bulk of 


It I of the flask, will givethewetobt oi tfcegas. The weight 
of the gaemvidedbythet 


Bpeotma fisalyyli 


by that of the acme ttikefthefll 
affordlha specific gravity>1 tMgMa. oompiwdto 
air. The water used in determining the apcelflo gravity 
of bodiSt should be taken at the convenient standard 
of 00? Fain .—Set. Sngliti Ogdonadia; natural Pkiio- 
sopky, by Dr. Golding Bird end Mr. Brooke. 

Bnonosoon. (Bn Braczauu Airamxa.) 

SrionOK, spsk-fmei (Lot. resets, I behold), ie 
the term given to the coloured imagti of the eun 
when (be light proceeding from i( » transmitted 
through a pram ana permitted to fell upon a screen. 
This foot of a decomposition, or separation into a 
system of pencil*, of a single pencil of light, was first 
discovered by Hewton, who admitted into a dark 
chamber through s smell aperture in a abutter, a 
pencil of white or undeoomposed light. This penril 
was refracted by means of a prism of glass, the Image 
being thrown upon a screen in the shape or an elon¬ 
gated stripe of colours, called the prismatic spec tram. 
This stripe is made up of seven enooesstva bands, of 
different colour*, the lowed of which, or the least 
refracted portion, is red: orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, and violet following. Between theas different 
tints it i* imposv'Me to point ont any distinct line of 
demarcation, m*t vhofc netting into cash other. Dr. 
Wollaston was the tint to discover lines in the spec¬ 
trum. He observed two of these, and subsequently 
counted nearly a thousand. The relative position* of 
tbeee lines bad names assigned to them by Professor 
FnnnhSfer. whose name they bear. The ran, the 
planets, and almost every fixed star, have each their 
In the solar speotrnm, the 


any solid, liquid, or gas, aa compared wi& some body 
taken as a standard 1 thus, taking a given balk of 
water to consist of 1,000 atoms, an equal bulk oi pin* 
tinum will contain 33,000; of copper, nearly 9,000; of 
Iron, about 8,000 j and of glass, about 3.000; these 
numbers being in proportion to the specific gravity of 
the retpeeUvn aubetanoee. The specific gravity of all 
substances, except the gases, is determined by a ready 
mode of weighing them in distilled water, after the 
celebrated principle of Archimedes, (five Axcannoxs, 
Paimuru o*4 The apeoifio gravity of a solid ie 
ascertained by weighing the rabatanoe in air and in 
water. If the solid be heavier than water, it is first 
weighed in air, next immersed in water. It will appear 
to have lost weight,—this, too, being carefhlly aseer- 
tsined. Tb* weight of the substance in water la sub¬ 
tracted from its weight in air, the latter being divided 
by the difference, the quotient affording the specific 
gravity desired. If the substance be lighter than water, 
it is sunk in the water by being fixed toe solid heavier 
than water,—the weight of this heavy solid both in 
air and water being known. Tbe compound is weighed 
both in afeand water, the Ion of weight being ascer¬ 
tained. Find the difference between this ton and the 
Ion sustained by ttys heavy body when weighed alone 
in water; with fhia number divide the weight of the 
Hyht body] the result will afford it* specific gravity. 
The specific gravity of a fluid may be readily ascer¬ 
tained by comparing the weights of equal Mbs of 
distilled water and or the fluid whose speriflo gravity is 
■ought; for on dividing the weight of rae fluid by that 
of the water, foe quotient will give tbaeperifie gravity. 
Ths ipaetflo gravity of a ga* is ascertained ia a manner 
atmUar to that w a liquid, except that atmospheric 
air is taken as (he Standard of unity. If a copper or 
riasa fiaak, provided with agood stopcock, bs weighed, 
firstly when lined with air, and awonnty when ex¬ 
hausted n psxfcetif n poesUMs by m ea n* of *a ate- 

3X&UXaf%t Si’S 
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own system of linn. 

intensity of light appears to be greatest in the yeiloi 
band. The calorific powers of the speotrnm increase 
from the violet to the red extremity. The ohomieal 
action of tbe solar spectrum appears to be greatest 
in tbe violet band, and in the dark apace beyond.— 
Ref. natural PhilotapXg, by Dr. Golding Bud and 
Mr. Brooke. 

I 8nczxon Awaits ts, a method of determining 
the chemical constituents of substances by examin¬ 
ing the spectra of their flames, as shown in an instru¬ 
ment devised for the purpose, called • spectroscope- 
It oonaiats essentially of a tube, at one end oi which ia 
a convex tone, at the other an adjustable slit, tt ear the 
tons is placed a triangular pnam, ia such a position 
that the rays oi light passing through the slit and con¬ 
vex tons may fall upon it at a certain Angle, varying 
according to tbe refractive power of the prism. On 
tbe other side of tbe prism is a teiasoope of tow mag- 
nitying power, which receive* the rays refrnated by 5, 

A lamp of great heating power, bnt giving off flttta 
light, being placed before the slit, aportion of the sub¬ 
stance under examination is horned in the .flame open 
a piece of platinum wire. The substance in burning 

S ves the flame certain colours; these are refracted into 
sir proper places on the spectrum by the prism, end 
examined by tbe telescope. It bee been found that 
almost every element when burnt give* off light ot a 
tint peculiar to itself. Thus sodium give* an orange 
light, refrangible into two lines ot nearly equal cotonr. 
Potass turn, which bum* with a purple flame, produces, 
as might be expected, red and tAus lines. lithium also 
gives red and blue line*, but of a different tint, and in 
a different part of tbe spectrum. Osleium gives red, 
yellow, green, and bine; barium an almost infinite 
number of green; andsooa. Speotrum analysis affords 
the mean* of de fec ti ng almost infinitesimal portions of 
various element*. Soittum, for nxampte, may be de¬ 
tested in qu antitie s not much more than the millionth 

ha* oStatoad amragat^ehemfete, noUtethan thrm^per- 
hapa four, n*W elements bare been added to oor already 
numerous Bet. Messrs. Bunsen and Kirchhoff, on ex¬ 
amining tbe evaporated neidoc of a certain mineral 
water, noticed a new light bine Unit, which did not 
belong to any element with whiokthey were acquainted,, 
They rightly con je ct ur ed that it gas caused by anew 
etamssnaiy substance, which they named caesium, and 
wjbtefe they shortly afterwards obtained In bow ftsn 
the aaaa and other sources. In the same manner they 
diaoovSred rubidium; andour ownowwtryuuuLMr.W?* 
ddadthsUamtoaiailstofetomratt. V 
spectrum analytic ft amah wanted, /. 
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flefafewiHmufl tt> nVitlMu scattered Ibaad 
out the seisntille periodic*! 

Thetest edition at Fowne’s ^flwn liW * 1 contains an 
excellent rimtmi of what is at present known of the 
motor. Dr. Bosooe ho* also tnnM on uuttnisbed 
article of Bunsen and Kirchhoff on the suWeot.—8oo 
alio Sillimam’i Journal, the PHilotepkical alagatiut, 
and the Cktmiool If mu, passim. 

Bnonnc, tptV-u-lnm (Lst.), In Optica, a redactor 
formed of ponined metal, in dutinotion to one made 


the internal apparatus for saoratfog the 
within the abdom en near Ita posterior e 
oonrists of aamall number (lour or aix, 


tokifeed 
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of glass, to which the term mirror ia generally applied. 
The earl of Rosie, who ha* been Terr successful !□ the 
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copper, the material* employed by Newton in the Brit 
reflecting telescope, are proferable to any other with 
which I nm acquainted, the beat proportion being 
4 atom* of copper to 1 of tin (Turner’s number*); 
in feet, 126 4 parte of copper to 5*80 of tin." Coppor 
in excess impart* a reddish tinge, while line in excel* 
render* the traoturt granulated and leea white. When 
apeoolnm metal hi perfect, it should be white, glassy, 
and flaky. 

SruxaoBTX, rpir-mi-tet'-te, a cryitaliine solid fat 
obtained from the oil found in,the brain of tbo sperm 
whale, from which it readily crystallise*, especially in 
cold weather. 


filament^ which hare been detected in antheridia. 
They are also celled pkgtozoa (Or. pJkufoa, a plant; 
nm. an animal). Bach ipermatosoid it formed in a 
special cell, it rolled upon itself In a spiral manner, and 
»pea either by a pore or by a dissolution of the wall 
of the cell. Suhiiar moving spore* have also been 
observed hi the theem and sporangia of many ciyp- 


Bnns On, tytre, in Han,, the liquid portion of the 
frit of the spermaceti whale. The erode oil contain* 
a small quantity of a peculiar oil, termed pbocenin by 
CbevreuL which gives it a very disagreeable odour and 
taste, and trace* of gelatinous matter. These impari¬ 
ties are removed by adding to the oil a solution of 
chloride of lime and a small quantity of decootion of 
oak-bark, after which it i* agitated with a small 
quantity of sulphuric acid, clarified by subsidence, end 
waebed to remove adhering sulphuric acid. Sperm-oil 
becomes semi-solid at 46° f ahr, 

Sriajr Vuu, or Snawscin Wham (P»ys«f*r 
macrocrphalui), a species of whale found chiefly in the 
South Seas. In length, it cornea next to the 'IluUna 
PhgtaUr, but generally exceeds it in bulk. In com¬ 
mercial value ft Is nearly equal to the Palana J tot- 
tieatut; for, although it does not possess the valuable 
whalebone of that animal, it furnishes ns with the 
substance called rprrmaetti, and is rich in abundance 
with the finest ofl. The sperm whale is also the source 


thirty and thirty-five feet; although some have been 
caught exceeding oven these dimensions. 

Srinsa, tpi'-der (Jraeknida), an inseot destitute of 
a distinct head, and wanting antenna, in which one- 
half of the body is suspended from the other by a vary 
■lender peduncle, in wfaieh the integuments are so 
•oft ao not to hoar the least pressure, whose limbs are 
so eUgbtiy attaohoil to the body that they fall off at a 
very aifc>>» touch. The palpi resemble small feet with- 
put a maw attbotip, terminated at most in the females 
by a small hock, Imt in the mates supportfog various 
appendages, more or toss opmpikated, connected with 
the Amotion of reproduction in tUs family. Tbo 
frontal claws are terminated by a movable hook, 
which curve* downwards, and hat on ita under tide 
a little slit for the emission of a poisonous fluid, which 
is secreted in a gland of the preceding joint. The 
thorax haa upon it a Bke impres si on, teaMatfag the 
region of the head t it consists of a tingle pises, to 
wfeii Is attached behind a movable and soft abdomen, 
this part of the body is furnished with ten or six 
nipples, fleshy at tbs tips, round or conical, jointed, 
placed eVnee together, mid owned at the rnmmUt 
~ith an immense number of ndnute orifices, dr spin¬ 
nerets, ter the discharge of silken threads, which •** 
produced from matter termed ia internal ysestvoim, 
1561 


of which are a great number of similar vessel*, but« 
much smaller ate*, and considerably shorter, Budwhlefr 
are pressed against each, uniting ia a common bate, 
which ia in commotion with the external apparatus. 
The matter discovered in the internal vessels is analo¬ 
gous to a gum or transparent paste. It is not solubla 
m spirit* of wine or in water; it breaks when It h at¬ 
tempted to be beat,- and. like glass, oan only be made 
flexible when it is divided into vary thin threads. Tin 
matter is discharged from several series of mlaut* 
bristles, like points (spinnsrnlm), surrounding the 
spinnerets, about one thousand to osoh spinneret. 
From these points there exude as many little dreips of 
the above-mentioned liquid, which, bseomlng dn the 
moment it reaches the air, forms so maw deuegt* 
threads. The threads of osoh spinneret first unit* 
together, and then with those or the neighbouring 
spinnerets, to form a oommon thread; so that the 
thread of the spider, when it suspends itsaif from any 
object, is composed of an immense number of minute 
filaments. The first object which the spider haa In 
accomplish is to attach her thread to some ohjrttgfl 
the commencement of a groundwork for her future 
operations. In doing this, it appean that aba ax, 
tends her spinnerets as widely as possible, preset# 
them against tbs objaot to which it Is intended that 
the thread should lie attached, and then discharge# 
a thread from each of the spinnerutes. The insert 
uses her hind tegs aa a reel to draw the threads' out of 
her body. The spinnerets of the tame spider differ la 
structure, one set of spinneraU being employed is 
producing threads which are glutinous, whilst another 
sat produces threads which are smooth. It is by 
means of those threads that spiders construct the 
various webs which they throw from one object to 
another for tbo purpose of entrapping their prey, 
the glutinous threads being arranged in circles ana 
tbo smooth thread* being used as radii. (&** also 
BiBs-ciTcsnro Bnnaa.) 

teisstu, rpi-jt'-lt-a, in Dot., a gen, of the oat, 
ord. Loganiacem. The moat important spoofs* is 
8. marglandiea, the Carolina pink, worms rad, or 
perennial worm grass. Its root and leaves are much 
employed in North America u aothehninttes. In 
larger doses they operate as irritant cathartics, and ia 
poisonous doses as narcotics. 

Srnraro, tpin'-tj (Lat. mincsie), a well-known note 
herb, extensively cultivated throughout Europe, ((be 
CKBWOFOniAOSX.) , .4. 

Srixx, Srrxii Cobs, spies (Lgt. tputa, a thorn).— 
The spine, in Anat., is the Jimg articulate^ bony ■ 
column at tbo back of the trank, extending down¬ 
wards from the head ita entire length. It forms the 
basis of support of the trank, and c o nnects all the 
other parts or the frame. - Its interior is hollow, and 
contains the spinal cord i its lower end rests on the 
pelvis. It is usually divided Into two portions, a su¬ 
perior and inferior i the tenner flexible, end composed 
of twenty-four bones, or true vertebra; the tetter 
more fixed, and composed of nine bone*, or false verte* 
bn*. The true vertebra are divided into earrieaL 
dorsal, end lumbar; the false form the os sacrawaftd 
cocci i. Each vertebra consists of two parts, the body 
of the bone end tbo arch; the former being toOd, 
oonvex before and ooneav* behind; the tetter bring • 
formed of two pedicles and two lamina, supporting 
seven namely, four articular, two trans¬ 

verse, and on* spinous process. Tbo bodies of tiut 
vortebraaro piled on* won another, forming among 
pillar for the support of the omnium and trank; th# 
archsa forming fishfad a hollow cylinder fat the pros 1 
motion of the spinal eord. Between each pair of vei> 
tebra apertures exist, through which, the spinal aervsi 
pass from the cord. The several vertebra an mittH? 
together by meana of# aabatenw. OomprasaMt fife* 
cork, whim te firmest aad hsedest extmapy, - 
gradually becoming thinner and seAer, tifi rtlrtSK 
te the oentnsitfefo tiwfomef a mu«rt'*ob*tSmSfc 
There ere likewise many strong tigamante whkhmrite 
the bones of the spin* tosa^owrt Thefotomd 
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character of the different vertebra differ oowMerebJ; 
in the different parte: those of the seek are am alter 
in the bbdy, and of a firmer texture, than thoae of the 
other pqrte > the dorsal vertebra are of e middle aft* 
between the cervine) and lumbar, the tipper onee aim 
nearly resembling the eerriaal, the lower the 1 amber, 
which lest an larger then the doraal. The first 
end second osrvieal vertebras differ from the ether 
vertebra of the spine, to allow of the rarhraa more, 
meets of the head. The first ie called the atlas, from 
its Bnpporting the heed, end forma a kind or bony 
ring; the second the dentate, from the tooth .hke pro- 
oees on the upper part off its body, which articulates 
with the former. The (pinal son is that portion of 
the csrebttHiphisl nervous systern which it contained 
in tberpical eanaL It* length is osnally about sixteen 
or seventeen inches, termmating in the adult in a 
■lender filament of grey substation about the lower 
border off the body of the first 1 amber vertebra. Jt 
does not nearly fill the canal, its investing membranes 
bring separated from the surrounding walls by areolar 
thebe and a plexus of veins. Its membranes ere three 
in number. The most external is the dura mater, a 
strong filamentous membrane, which forms e loose 
■heath round the oord. The most internal is the pie 
mater, e oellulo-vaseulsr membrane, which closely 
invests toe entire surface of toe cord; while between 
toe two is toe arachnoid membrane, nn intermediate 
mmm sae, which envelops the cord, and is then 
reflected on to# inner surface of toe darn meter. The 
surf see of the oord is marked by two enlargements,—an 
upper, or cervical, which is the larger, and extends 
from tbs third oemoal to the first donal vertebra j the 
latter being attaatafl opposite the last dorsal vertebra. 
In form, the oord ft n flattened cylinder. Its anterior 
surface presents along the middle Una a longitudinal 
flaanre, called the anterior median fissure; and 1 its 
posterior surlhoe another, oalied the posterior median 
fissure. Theae fissures divide the eora into two sym¬ 
metrical halves, which arc united In the middle line 
throughout tlmr entire length by a transverse band of 
nervous substance oalied toe commissure. There are 
besides several lateral fissures very slightly defined. 
When cot transversely, the cpiuri oord ft seen to 
consist of white and grey nervous matter. The former 
is situated externally, mid constitutes it* ohlef portion,* 
the latter oooupies its centre, and la ao arranged as 
to present two oreaoeutal mamas placed one In each 
lateral hall of the cord, united together by n transverse 
band of grey matter,'—the grey commissure. The pos¬ 
terior horn of each eraseental mass la long and narrow, 
and approaches toe surface at the posterior lateral 
fissure, near whloh it presents a slight enlargement i the 
anterior is short and toiek, and doss not quite reach 
the surface. The grey oommissura connecting the two 
oreaoentie masses oonitets of a transverse hand of gray 
matter, and of white fibres derived from toe opposite 
halt of toe oord and the posterior roots of (be nerves, 
The nerves off the spinal cord consist ot thirty-one 
pain issuing from the sides of the whole length ot the 
oord, their number corresponding with toe interverte¬ 
bral foramina through wnieh they pan. Bach nerve 
•rise* by two roots, an anterior sad e posterior, the 
letter bring the forger. The roots emerge through 
separata apertures of the sheath of dot* meter, and 
directly after (heir emergence a ganglion is formed on 
the posterior root, toe enter!or root lying in oostsot 
with the anterior surf see of toe ganglion, but none of 
their fibres intermingling. Immediately beyond toe 
gangHoa toe two roots ooalseoe, and by mingling their 
fibres form a compound or mixed, spinal nerve, which 
after issuing from the int e rvertebra l canal, ditides Into 
me anterior and posterior branch, saw containing 
fibres from both roots. The spinal oord U a nervous 
centra, or rntoer an aggregate off many nervoui can. 
tree, and has the power of conducting anpra seio na or 
stales of nervous skotiemeat. Through H the impras- 
rions made upon Che spinal sensitive nerves an eon* 
ducted to the brain, where stone they can be perceived 
bytes rated t and through it tocmufiasHi off the 
, wQl amJM to to* tomb ascites toe action ot toe 
, suppiied from ft with motor menus. An a 

#**■*! dsufte, ft has tiae. poster of oosumutoating 
hspw eriwa from tecritfvs to motor atimd & sh-indte 
■.< „ fwdsnuf to*wia,whfo*»jnu*M®< (swirttouiritt 
km • 1M» 
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Auction of toe apbul surd. Thus to* movements off 
the pharynx and msophagus are iavutontary, for the 
will cannot arrest nr modify them. A portion off find 
bring conveyed by vrinntary effort* into toe faooas, is 
serried by su cces siv e involuntary contractions off toe 
oonstricton of the pharynx and muscular walls of the 
(esophagus into toe stomach. These contractions are 
excited hy the stimulus off the food on the sensitive 
nerves of toe pharynx and oesophagus conducted to 
the spins] cord, and thence refiexad through the motor 
nervas to these parts. The spinal oord, like other parts 
of the body, is snbieet to various diseases, one of the 
most common of which is inflammation, which may be 
either acute or ehranie, effecting the cord itself or it* 
membranes. It U characterised by pain mote or lees 
■onto, extending throughout the length of the spine, 
or eonflned to a certain portion of it. It it much in* 
created by every movement of the spine, sad in many 
cases it more or less intermittent. It frequently also 
give* rise to sp&smodieor paralytic affections of various 
part*. It it always a highly dangerous disease, and in 
general requires similar treatment with inflammation 
of the brum. (Am Bain, Disuses op tbs.) djptoo 
bifida, or divided spinta consists in an imperfection ot 
the posterior peri offote spinal canid, end ie almost 
always aecommuind by an excessive accretion of the 
spinal fluid. It is almost always characterised by ■ 
tumour situated over the defective vertebrm, and vary¬ 
ing in riae according to the extent of the fisanre in toe 
spinel canal. It commenoct when the spine is bring 
formed in total life, and may continue for ten, or even 
twenty yean, without affecting the general health; 
but the tumour I* liable to infeme and nloerat* by 
friction, and thus produce death. A gentle preaeora 
on the tnmour, so as to racist the effusion of toe fluids 
ia recommended. 

Spinet, (ItaL tpintUa), an instrument of too 

pianoforte kind. The date of its invention ft unknown, 
but it wee, according to Xerot, in common use in 
France during toe reign of Francis I. (a.n. 151C-M). 

It succeeded the virginalt, from which it teems tobavw 
differed voir little, and consisted of n ease, sound¬ 
ing-board, keys, jacks, end * bridge. Queen Anne 
possessed one of the finest spinets ever made, which 
the valued ao highly that, just before her death, She 
gave special direction* that it should go to to* muter 
of toe children in toe Chapel fioyal, and regularly da. 
■oend to his official su cc es sor !. The spinet seems to 
have gone entirely out of use since the middle of the 
last century, the pianoforte having (operanded ft and 
every other instrument of its kind. 

Snmrura, spin'-sieg.-t-Is order to redoes toe fibre* 
of cotton, worn, flu, do., to fine thread* of uniform 
rise, for toepnrpose ot being woven, they are subjected 
to the well-known proces* at spinning. Up to the 
middle of last century, this proem* was performed by 
hand, with the aeeftteoee of toe common spinning- 
wheel. To n rapidly revolving spindle, driven by a. 
large wheel, hicks of cotton or worn previously earned 
were attached, and toe fibres were stretched or drawn 
out by the hand, at the same time that they were 
twisted by the spindle upon which they were afterwards 
wound. This primitive method ot spianlng it stiU 
extensively pnwitifed in toe East, and is not entirely 
superseded in some remote district* of Scotland. By 
its means the spinner cm only produce one thread at a 
timet but with tha spinning machinery, which has been 
sailed Into existence by the eoiton xnsanfsctnre, one 
individual maydprodnee nearly two thouaaed threads 
at the tame time, I Am Com* Murtnraoma.) In 
Sheffield and Birmingham tha# ft,a peculiar branch 
of manufacture, which may bo atoned oMtafwpuufoy, 
in which articles of use or ornament are produced 
without forging, ousting, stamping, or cutting, bnt 
merely by bringing into action tfia ductility of tha 
metal, lac metal employed is generally one of tha 
■eft mixed white metric, such as Britannia metal. 
Teapots and similar articles arc made ia this mate), 
a l m oa t wa tira ly by toe pr oc ess of spinning. A wooden 
mould ft lrat pcwparacL off the asset rise and afacp* off 
toe artiste XMriredrraad this mould is fixed upoa a 
latte, A. ofteuftr mass of thin mate! it than fixed 
temporarily ft oosuaet with fee bottom off thrtatoc. 
Whue tha mould ft rotating, burnishers and smooth V ■ 
toria mm than naauatd miBriy against ibamstal. 
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piaoe gradually, ia onto it 
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of the* metaT accommodate ihemealvas totbair afrerad 
position. A large quantity ef And Biraiagham 
jewellery, together with plated eradl#*tJ*he,di»b. 
cover*, teapots, befi-moatbs of musical iastrummta, 
Ac., are mate by a variety of pwcamee, af white 
metal-spinning it tha principal. 

Brian*, tjptoa'-d, in Bet., a gen. of tha rat. and. 
Iumm. The epceies 3, ui m ari a ia the barb teal- 
liariy known by teaaameof m e a d o w - c w o et. It# flower* 
an remarkable for thair fregtraoe, it* note for thaw 
tooie properties. 

Brut**, telata (Or. apian), ia Ante., ia a spongy 
rise n* , of a livid colour, oval la flpnra, and situated 
in tha left hypochondriac region, between the eleventh 
and twelfth false riba. It ia convex externally and 
coscave internally, and it* weight ia the healthy adult 
it from four to tea ounce*. It is largely eemposed of 
edit, bat its internal (tractor* is not well understood, 
neither have it* ute* bean ascertained; bat it would 
teem to be in eome way of nea to the itomaob during 
the proses* of digestion. The neieate regarded it to 
bo the seat of au iU-hamona, aa anger, melancholy, 
to.; and hence the tens aplauetio applied to aaeh aa 
are orate and crabbed. 

8Nnua,qm'deh, ia BoU, a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Aaorardteew. The species 8. p er p e re o, B. MomUe, 
sad other*, produce the fruit* railed hog-plomt ia the 
Weet Indie* rad Brasil. The fruit of 8. ortkarta, or 
datris, a native of tha Society Itland*, rival* the pine- 
irate in flavour rad fracrmooe. 

Bnrui, (Lat. apomma, a sponge), cer¬ 

tain marine prod notion*, the family of Spongiadta, or 
Arffoa, e division of animal* of the olae* called Pro- 
tooao. For a long period it has been • disputed point 
a* to whether sponge* are animate or vegetable*. In 
the “Principles or Zoology," by Agaaris and Gould, 
published in 1848, they are said to belong to the ve¬ 
getable kingdom; but the meat recent anthoritiM 
are decidedly in favour of their animal nature. The 
texture of the ordinary sponge ' aponpia, Linn.) i* 
caveruone rad porous. Its greet elasticity, rad it* 
property of imbibing rad a* readily parting with a 
urge quantity of water, render it osefaL In chooeiog 
sponge, it should be selected a* light a* possible, ana 
free from alone, of a* pale a colour aa possible, with 
small boles, and to* %nd soft to the touch. The sponges 
of ODAtBcrc* are procured chiefly in the Mediterranean 
and the Bahama Islands; they are mostly obtained by 
diving, to which person* are trained from childhood ia 
the Greek islands. The adhesion of the sponge to the 
bottom te generally form rad the growth alow. The 
ooare* sponge* used for bone* and carriage* are 
chiefly obtained from the Bahamas. 

flrcxTjjrxotm Ootrouamoir. (Baa Coumrarww.) 

Bronx s, aporaa, in Bot., the reproductive bodies 
fumed by oryptogamoua or flower)*** plants, instead 
of se ed * . A spore generally consists or a single sell, 
composed oftwo or more membranes, inclosing grenn- 
»r matter. Having no embryo, it era have no ooty- 
rtdou, which te aa essential part of the embryo; con* 
oequen'ly, plant* producing spores are said to be 

8r*ax, qprif (Get. tpratta), (Ciapae Bproitui). — 
lb fhh wes formerly confounded by aaturaliste with 


theyeuagOf teohsrwBg;»tt tenon, howe ver, g enerally 
ms. admitted to be 



agoodaaddte* 
(tact aperies. 
It* c h aracter* 
are as follows : 


nut, nearly the 

•KQ6 H tfifUp 

of the taring, but Gw depth ef tea body U greater! 
in proportion them In the ydtnsg of that specie*; 1 
the gfll-eover* an not veined; the teeth of the lower 
jaw are so minute as to be scarcely perceptible to the 
touch. The dorvai fin is placed farther bosk, and tb* 
keel to the abdomen is woe* acutely serrated than in 
the herring. They inhabit te* deep water round our 
iSfll 


daring ten 

tea other apeeteo of the gWue el ap se , 1 
derma: the ehoate are aapr ici ora ia teeir m oiuwrafa L 
mdoxtrenudy vaiteMew their ramheee. MsMrngm 
them faegtas early fat floemter, aonttnaiag ttetefo 
the winter mouths; end tee h roeW na an ti tiee arotegfe 
when the night* ere dark sod foggy. They ere sob sea 
aad agreeable food during aB tbewtuter mootea of tee 
year, but are sometimes eft ptestifoi a* to beste d f or 
manure to tha former*, who dtetrihute about Mf 
busheks of sprain ovrr an sore of land, and eoteMMM 
mannre twenty s e r e* at a eoat of Mtefl ahUHngrra 
aero. A faB-maad aprat mea sur e* ste teu Ws tole rate, 
aad rather mare than one inch and o»e-eighth todeyte. 
The tail it deeply forked; thoaoakn aw ratted, ]»*fc 
and deeidnoos. Tha upper part of the hand aaihraS 
are dark b’ae, with ireeo reflections, peastag twto 
silvery white on the gilf-eovara, sides, raabafly. 

Banana Boor or a Qrajrtfrr, t he atre , at 
which, being taken twtee ae a footer, will produce tha 
given quantity. Thus the square root of Mtel,be* 
oause 8 x 6 «■ te. Whan tec aquaro root of‘taumfam 
oen be expree s ed mexsot parts of 1, test number te 
a perfect square, and the indicated square root te mid 
to be commensurable. All other i ndicated square »Qte 
are ineommeaeutoble. 

Bqtiaxoro, * hetaV-feg (In*. stroMMms), fallwMt 
a disease of the eye*, Si width they do not movattt 
harmony with see h other; beaee tee op ti c aaea ana 
not parallel, rad a disturbano* or vWo* » the mtm 
queaoe. Squinting may be eonflaed to one an, or it 
may affect, both, rad it may be in ora dtauowm* Jt 
the sight of both eyas i* equally good, or s*u|yN| 


then all objects are sera douWei but if tea afagat gg 
on* it muon better teas that efth* other, the mind 
on|y attend* to tee more vivid impressfoa, aad flm> 
gards the weaker. Squinting is owing toeom* aflketUm 
of tee nerveaor urasriesof tee eye. In moat one**, ft 
admits of euro by the operation of dividing teemuaclo 
by which the distortion is produoed. 

Squiaaxi., elcwtr'-rel (Sciurua), a genus of quadra* 
peds belonging to the MoBantim, or Gnawer*, and dia* 
tinguished from most animals of tea tribe by tea 
ooqj pressed form of tee lower incisor*. The upper Bp 
is cleft, the for toft and silky; tha molar teeth iu 
four on esoh aide of the lower jaw, rad fly* fat te* 
upper, the first of which is only a email tubercle often 
abed with age s the focieora are two la each jaw; tea 
toe* are armed with boohed nails, by means of white 
they ere enabled to climb treee. in to* arid* ef wUefo 
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viefia, uni poaaeni tea ua* of tea forratm um 
‘ stem. -Tha hardaet nun- earn#! 
aad they oat tewugb tea- mm 
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markable facility. They generally build nests of attain 
and leave* ia the top* of tree*, and tometime* In 
hollow trunk*. Previous to the approaoh of winter, 
they lap up large board* of aula ana grain for future 
ua*. In feeding, they *it upon their hiunabea, and 
hold their food between their paw*, while they work 
at it with tbeuvteeth. The group of squirrel* has beau 
divided by aoroe naturalists into ground squirrels 
(TamUu), flying squirrel* (Pttromgi), and tree 
squirrels (Scivrut). Th* ground squirrel has bean 
•eparated by other naturnUate from the true or tree 
squirrels, on account of its having oheek-pouehes. Its 
manner* alio differ alto gatherJrom thoae of the tree 
squirrels. It burrows in woody districts, in email 
hiuooka, or near the roots of trees; but never tnaken 
ita neat in the tranks or branohes, although, whan 
frightened, it olimbe them with esse. The nest ia 
reached by a winding tunnel, which i* often of con¬ 
siderable extent. The head ia longer than that of the 
common squirrel, and the roundish hairy tail ia seldom 
turned up. (ffs* Ftmro Squihu.) 

Stacxhousiaox*, eMA-Acw-ss-ai'-ee-s, in Hot., a 
■mall ust. ord. of Dieeighdontt, sub-alaaa Calyc\flora, 
oonaiating of two genera of herbaoeoua plants natives 
of Tasmania. The calyx is 6-bleft, with an inflated 
tube; the petal* 8, united below into a tube, which 
arises from the top of the tube of the ealyx. The 
properties of these plants have not been studied. 

Su» Ooixaon, rii'i^.-About the year 1800, the 
English government first established a special school 
for the purpose of instructing officers in the art of 
surveying ground, in connection with that part of 
tactics which relate* to the selection of route* and of 
advantageous positions for troops. These of Boers were 
first employed in Egypt, where they rendered consider¬ 
able service: and the aebool was afterwards united to 
the Royal Military College. At that institution, under 
the name of the Senior Department, or Staff College, a 
limited number of officers continue to be iuatruoted in 
the dntiee of the staff, and in the sciences connected 
with tho military art. 

Stag, ttig, the male of the red deer; the mate of 
the hind. 

Stag, among stockbrokers, is one who deals as a 
jobber or broker in stock shares, Ac., without being a 
member of the Stock Exchange, and who oarriee on 
his transactions without tbs house. 

BtaOBooxii.—T he ataghound and the largest fox¬ 
hounds are said by good authorities to be identical 

r ie*. However this may be, it ia very certain that 
modern steghound hee been crossed with the 
foxhound, and that to this faot he owe* a portion of 
his (peed. In former times, the English ataghound 



___ st&mxaertog _ 

a ng, broad, and long ears, muscular bams, round 
met, and a rush- Mil, envied high. They were 
formerly rufous-coloured or glaucous, but are now 
invariably white, with some black and fulvous about 
tbs ears and on the sides or baok, distributed in two 
or three large spot*. 

Stag-Butum {LueanUm) derive their name from 
the large and powerful mandibles with which the males 
are furnished. The English stag-beetle CBacon** Cer- 
bus) is the largest and most formidable-looking of all 
the British ooleoptera. It inhabits the interior of 
oaks and beeches for several years before assuming it* 
Anal transformation; and ita larva ia supposed by 
some to be the cosvus of the Romans, a vermiform 
larva esteemed by them as a great delicacy. Stag- 
beetle* remain hidden during the day and take flight 
at dusk. The females are sluggish, and not so nume¬ 
rous as the mates, which fight with great ferocity 
amongst themselves for possession of their mates. 
When full-grown, the larva forma a ooooon of the dust 
of wood which it has ground down by its jaws, and 
after remaining some time as a pupa, undergoes ita 
final transformation, to pass a very brief portion of ita 
life as a perfect iuseot. Some of the foreign genera 
of stag-beetles are -ray brilliantly coloured. 

SxAimcisx, rim 'tab, in Aron., a term applied to 
the whole sot of ’.tiuif* with the walls supporting tho 
steps leading from one story to another. The same 
staircase frequently conducts to the top of the building, 
and thus consist* of as many stories as the edifice 
itself. There is little or no information to be gained 
with regard to the staircases of tho ancient*. In 
fact it may be almost taken for granted that the bouses 
of the ancients had nothing corresponding to tho 
modern staircase. In this country it was not till about 
the time of Elisabeth that staircases began to be 
planned more commodionaly, and were made a decora* 
tive feature in the interior of a mansion. The plan¬ 
ning of a staircase is generally considered one ox the 
most difficult matters in internal architecture. In 
contriving a grand edifice, particular attention must 
be paid to the position of the (pace occupied by the 
stairs, so as togive them the most easy oommsnd of 
the rooms. The architectural effect of a staircase 
greatly depends on the mode of lighting it; a skylight, 
or rather lantern, is the most appropriate method; 
for the light thus admitted ia powerful, and the design 
admits of greater eleganoe. In all asses where the 
atairease’doee not adjoin the exterior walls, this is the 
on)y method by which light can be admitted. The 
ositiou of the staircase in small buildings it indicated 
y the general distribution of the plan; bat in larger 
edifices this is not so obvious, but must be determined 
by closely considering its connection with the other 
apartmenta. 

Staitsv, rtai'-wea (Let.), the male reproductive 
organ of a flowering punt. It consists essentially of a 
ease or bag, called the flatter, containing a powdery 
sobetanee, called the poll**, which ia discharged at cer¬ 
tain periods through little bole* or slits. The anther 
is generally supported on the summit of a little column 
or stalk, called the filament. This is not an essential 

8 art of the ataman, being often wanting; in which csee 
It anther is said to be sessile. The stamens consti¬ 
tute the whorl or whoria of organs situated on the 
inside of the corolla. 

StAwnmxxo, stiha'-msr-fciy (Ang.-Sax.j, is a term 
which ia commonly used in a somewhat wide and indefi¬ 
nite sense to signify all Unda of defective utterance. 
Strictly, however, it denotes a faculty or inability 
to enunciate certain elementary Sounds; while stut¬ 
tering is an inability fluidly to wmfoie words and 
sentence*. The former may be regarded as mainly aa 
organic or symptomatic affection, the latter ohiefiy an 
idiopathic or fonsttonal one. Defective utterance may 
arias from malformation of the organa of speech, in¬ 
flammation or enlargement of the tonsils, or sueh- 
liks, or from some general or loeal affection of the 
nerves of the voeal organa. Frequently, also, it is the 
rssalt of bad habit, or imitation, fra stuttering, tbs 
stoppage generally take* place at tbs first syUahle at 
a word, but sometimes it may be at tbs second or 
third. It is not • little remarkable that most glut' 
terera can sing without difficulty; the reason being tlist t 
eo frequent changas do not take place in the vocal 
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vipu. Hence «« ham so important mesne for foe 
euro of ttiia intractable affliction. The atntterer »houid 
commence by (prise leisurely and folly every word. 
To aid iu this, tome cave recommended motion* of foe 
hand* or feet to accompany eaoh aound. In foot, foe 
art nf speaking ha* to be really learned from foe 
beginning, from syllable* up to word* and sentences. 
Cheerful society, healthy mental occupation, athletic 
apart*, and attention to the general law* of health, are 
of foe utmoaoimportance in ench case*. Aa a general 
role, everything that iuoreasea foe control of the 
mind over the louiclea improve* the speech, and riee 
rend.—Ref. Eneycfopadia Jhiiunnica > Hunt’* Treatiee 
on the Cure iff Stammering. 

bTAXr-Dcnxs, eUmp, are a tax imposed upon the 
parchment or paper on which many local proceedings 
or private inetnunenta are written. The stamps are 
various, according to foe nature of foe thing stamped 
or taxed, and always denote the price of foe particular 
•tamp, and sometimes also the natnre of the instru¬ 
ment itself. This mode of taxation is said to hare 
been first used by the Dutch, who tillered a reward 
for the invention of a tax which would press lightly 
upon the people and yet yield a considerable revenue 
to the government. It was legally introduced in 1624, 
and gradually imitated by other governments. In 
thia conntry it was first introduced in the reign of 
William A Mary, the act 6 Wm. & Mary, r. 21, im¬ 
posing stamps upon grants from the crown, diplomas, 
contracts, probates of wills, and letters of administra¬ 
tion, and upon all writ*, proceedings, and record* in 
courts of law and equity. Since that time foe stamps 
have formed an important source of revenue, and have 
been subject to almost constant change, scarcely a ses¬ 
sion of parliament passing without some alteration in 
them. I>unng foe year ending 31st December, 1862, 
they yielded £8,913,915. An unstamped document is 
deprived of all legal force $ hut in almost ali cases 
instruments requiring stamps may be stamped subse¬ 
quently, on payment of foe proper stamp-duty and a 
certain additional aura by way of penaltv. bills and 
notes, however, cannot be stamped after they are 
made. 

Btavs or Anna. (See Abus, Btakd or.) 

STArnri.XAOXC, etai-JU-e-ai'-ee-e, in bot., is the 
Bladder-nut Hun., a nat. otd. of Dicotyledon", sub. 
class Calociflora. Shrubs with opposite, or rirely 
alternate leaves, pinnate, and furnished withdeciduoue 
stipules. Calyx 6-parted, coloured. Petals 6, alter¬ 
nate wifo foe divisions of the calyx. Stamens 6. 
Ovary superior, composed of 2 or 3 carpels; ovules 
numerous; styles 2 or 3, cohering at base. Fruit 
fleshy or membranous. There ere but 3 genera and 14 
species, which are scattered irregularly over the globe. 
The baric of some species is bitter and astringent; foe 
seeds of others are oily and purgative. 

Btafjlb, itai’-pl (Fr. eetape, Bag. etapel), is properly 
• public mart, whither merchants are obliged to bring 
their goods for foie. Formerly in thia country mar- 
chants ware obliged to carry their wool, cloth, lead, 
Ae., and expose them by wholesale at certain places, 
aa Fork. Lincoln, Norwich, Ae. Each of these had a 
court of the mayor of foe etaple, for deciding differ¬ 
ences, according to foe law merchant, in a summary 
way. Afterwards, the word staple was applied to foe 
merchandise itself which was sold at these places. At 
present the term is frequently need to designate the 
principal product* or manufactures of a country or 
town. 

Stax, ttar (Sax. eteorra), ngeneral torn applied to 
any celestial body, including the planets. In Aatron., 
however, the word Is used to designate only those self- 
shining bodies which are situated beyond the limit of 
tolar attraction.- They era also called fixed ttar*. to 
distinguish them from tb* planets, comets, satellites, 
Ae. Astronomy Inquire# Into foe dtetcaee, number, 
magnitude, nature, and motion of tb* fixed elan. la 
appearance, the magnitudes of the star* seam to differ 
greatly; bat this variation ja attributed to that of their 
distances. It ia impossible to tsQ the number oft be 
fixed stars. Ia order to eftabhaha gradation among 
them, and for cocveuleucoin description or reference, 
astronomers divide them into classes or orders, called 
magnitude*. The meet farfliumt are cefosd stars of the 
fird magnitude ; those laea brflfomt ate atyted of Urn 
* 1566 
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second magnitude i and so tm,'to foe tilth f s ev e nt h, 
when they become in visible to foe naked eye. The 
stars arc vary irregularly distributed throughout foe 
bsevens; in some parte oonslderabto regions are to be 
found wifo aoareaty a single afar, white other portions. 
Uka foe milky war, are crowded. (Set Hntr Wm. 
In all ages, foe distance of foa Axed atom from fob 
earth ha* been * subject of interest and inquiry. In 
determining the question of parallaa, the Mst fit 
Oygni wss selected ns being * star with a large proper 
motion. The experiment turned oat Avourabw, end 
the parallax was discovered, and wifo it roughly-foe 
distance of the star fnpn foe tolar system. This wua 
estimated at abont 692,000 timet foe mean radios w 
foe earth's orbit. 

Stabc B,etartek (Sax. Heart) .—Chemicallyspeaking, 
starch oonsists of C M H. 0 O to . It is readily diat;- 
guished from other similar substances by foe deep 
blue colour it easumea on foe addition of free iodine to 
its solution. Boiled wifo dilute sulphurio acid, it be¬ 
comes converted into dextrine, nr British gum. without 
Any change in its chemioal composition. It then gra¬ 
dually assumes the elements of water, becoming changed 
into glucoee, or grape tugar. Starch oonsists of a 
number of ovoid grams, built up of a series of skins, 
one over the other, like an onion. Wifo cold water 
starch forms only a granular paste, bat wifo hot water 
the granules burst and dissolve, giving rice to * gluti¬ 
nous viscid solution, which, when dir, forms a translu¬ 
cent homy mass. Hence its nee in atUAnlbg tinea. 
In the manufacture of ataroh from potatoes ana cereal 
grains, advantage is taken of its insolubility in eold 
water. The material most nsed in starch-making |a 
rice, which contains between 80 and 90 per sent, of 
amylaceous matter. 

Stab Chaubbb, Count aw tub (Let.eastern itoUate). 


of English history. It is said to derive ite name mom 
the room in which it sat, foe old oounoll chamber of 
the palace of Westminster, because the roof was at tint 
garnished with gilded stars. This court waa of very 
ancient origin, and was remodelled by 9 Hen. VII. e. 1, 
•nd 21 Hen. VIII. e. 20. It was under foe direction of 
the ohanoeilor, and consisted of diver* lords, spiritual 
•nd temporal, being privy conncHlers, wifo two judgto 
of foe courts of common lew. It had jurisdiction in 
esses of forgery, pcijury, riot, conspiracy, (toad, libel | 
but its power cento afterwards to ne much extended, 
so es to render it a moat odious and nqjuat lustrum sat 
ia the hands of a despotic administration.' Ite pm mas 
wAs summary and often iniquitous, and the punifoment 
which it inflicted often arbitrary and cnieL. It became 
particularly odious in foe reign of Obartee X., and waa 
at length abolished by 18 Car. I. c. ID, to foa great joy 
of the people. . * 

ftiAB-nsn (Aeferiae),— This animal baa a roborH- 
outer depressed body, ite circumference divided into 
lobes or rsys, each of which has a longitudinal Arrow 
on its lower side; and this furrow is pteroed laterally 
wifo small holes, through wbioh pas* foe feet or ten- 
tocula, which are membranons, cylindrical, end each 
of them terminated with a little disk, whioh performs 
the office of a cupping-glass. By shortening or elon¬ 
gating these numerous little organs, foe progressive 
motions of the stsr-ilih are regulated. Ite powers of 
reproduction are considerable; for it by any violence 
• r:iy be broken off, a new one will shortly be pro- 
duced. The month is armed wifo bony teeth, with 
which foe animal seises and crashes foe sbeU-fiah o* 
which it feed*. Borne of foe species attain dump 
moos sue. 

Stas Fata, a species of redoubt foe rampartecr 
parapets of which are built upon a plan exactly raaem- 
bhog fo« form in which * ttar ia usually represented ! 
hence the name. Ibis form of constrnette powattett 
great advantages over n simple redoubt, for foe fixes 
which cross each other (ren the Aon mtadyteMt 
the advance of an enemy, and render it impossible for 
foe attacking Area to pass foa diteh without axpoafc* . 
themselves to the fire of the defenders. Star forte 7 ** 


generally employed to hold foe atom 
to protest some important poaiubni 
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mm. Again, when Madul fionlt, in ISIS, took uphjs 
position on toe Nlvslle, while the English army «H 
acting jo the south of Francs, ho protected it V a 
strong etar fort. 

Rfiiyxs, ttor’Mng (Shunuu), a gonna of bird* ho* 
longing to Cuvier's great order Pt u u r tt. Tho oharoe* 
ten of tbsgMot are these: the bill straight. Conical, 
depressed; four too* on the feet, three to the front 
and one to the rear; the wing* Jong, the first quilt 
little more then rudiments!, and the seoond end third 
the longest in the wing. The itarlinge are noiay but 
social birds, being generally found together in flocks, 


social birds, being generally found together in nooks, 
more or less numerous, and they can be taught to 
articulate, The common staffing (Slut-nut ttulgarit) 
is about eight or nine inchei in length. The upper 
parte of the plouage are black, with reflecting glosses, 
which Caty from green topnryle, according to the light 
in which they are eeen, The quills and tail-feathers 
are blackish, with aab*oloared borders, and the under 
coverts of toe tall have broad borders of a whitish 
odour. They ate partly migratory and partly not. 

Stax o* Ikou, Obdbb or, an order of knighthood 
inatituted by her majesty j)«teen Victoria, in order to 
commemorate her resolution of taking upon herself 
the government of the territoriee of India. It was also 
Intended as a reward for eonapicnous merit and loyalty, 
and was designated “ the Must Exalted Order of the 
Star of India." The order oonsiets of the sovereign, 
• grand master, twenty-five knights, together with such 
extra end honorary knights aa her majesty, her heirs 
and successors, shall from time to time an point. The 
viceroy end governor-general of India for the time 
being is the grand master and principal knight of the 
order. The order was instituted on the 2Mli of June, 
1861, end the Sight Hon. Charles John, Earl Cuming, 
wan appointed first grtnd master. Among tho first 
knighte created were Viscount Oongh, Lord Harris, 
General Lord Clyde, Sir George Clerk, Sir John Law¬ 
rence, Sin James Outrun, and Sir Hugh Hose. Several 
native prince* ware also nude knight* j amongst these 
werathe Bixamof Hyderabsd.Uia Maharajah of Gwalior, 
Maharajah Dnieap Singh, the Maharajah of Cashmere, 
the Begum of Bhopal, with some others. His Boyal 
Highness the Prinoe Contort and His lloyal Highness 
ttePriaoe of Wales were also appointed each a knight 
of the order. 

Brxxzce, tiaF-Wu (Lat. tialiet), that subdivision of 
meohanics which treats of bodies at rttt, in oppoai* 
tico to dy w o a ri sr, which treats of bodies in mo/ ion. 
The two greet propositions of static* are the principle 
of the inw, end the principle of tho competition qf 
Jbrcve, Archimedes demonstrated the first, namely, 
the equilibrium of a straight horisontal lever loaded 
at its extremities with weights which ere reciprocally 
proportioned to their distance* from the fulcrnm. The 
second general peiaoiple oonsist* in this, that any 
taro foroee acting together upon the seme point of a 
body arc oqmnuent to n stogie force, represented in 
intagrity ana direction by the diagonal of a parallelo¬ 
gram, of which the two given foroea are represented 
by the rides. Tide principle wee not known to the 
ancient*. Newton proved It to be true generally, and 
shows how the Imre of egwibrinm may be deduced 
from it, in the second eoeoUery to the third law of 
motmn. fSbeGjeavm, Mboxasics, Foacx, Putties.) 
Mtf. WheweU’s Ifolmm; Lagrange's Miouniqut 
AaaKriguy, Biot'e Jforiawcde fiteriguc. 

Mmmmmt Co men, dric hw ci w , n onrpovetios 
musl sting, no* of vusdors of stationery in the present 
sense, buVof booksellers sad printers. TheCompanyof 
Btetkmereis of great antiquity. They were'fpnpsd into 
ognUder fraternity in the yea* Mflfi, the fourth year 
ofHenry IV., and had them ordinance* made foe the 
good government of thair Mtowsbip. Their fint hall 
wee in Milk Street. About UBOtkscompanyremoved 
to anew hall, accrtain fit. Peter’s Cottage, the site of 
whkh.csaaoib* precisriy as certain e d. The Company 
cffijiSionsrido not appear to have had any aothority 
gsehtpt tkem with rriatwa to printed books, as ao i». 
anrpovntod body, till they m ew e d their first charier 
to fair, to theatricof "The Maatsraend M etpsm . or 
Wardens end Commonalty of the Mystery ov Art of 
fi to tioem e of the City 3 Lu*dc«C / by which tow] 
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obnoxious to the state or their own interest. The 
company then began to keep a register at their bah, 
in which were entered the title of every new book, 
the name of the proprietors, and the snceesaive tyana- 
fora of toe copyright. By-laws were enacted by toe 
company; floe* were levied on member* anting in con¬ 
travention of their regulnttoaa; and at leegth, in 1662, 
these resolution* of too association ware confirmed by 
the Lioeasiug Act, which prohibited tba publication 
of any book unlas* first Located by the Aora-chwnber- 
lain, and entered in the Stationer*' register. In 1B86 
e new charter' wee granted to toe company, for tho 
parpen* sf securing tho proptrtg in books, the chief 
object of which vu to interpose the royal interdict on 
any publication at variance with the government of 
Charles IL In 1601 this not was repealed; bnt while* 

[ the liberty of the pres* was restored, toe door was 
thrown open to infraction* of literary property; and 
an owner of e copyright bad no other protection than 
oommou law, ana could only recover to the extent of 
the damage provedj that la, be could not adduce evi¬ 
dence of the tenth or twentieth pari of the damage 
suffered, aa he could not prove the sale of one copy out 
of twenty. In 1709, however, »n act wae patted, the 
chief foeturea «of which were,—first, an obligation to 
deliver nine cop.-a Of any printed book to ae many 
public fibmriee : and next, n provision for guarding, 
by aevere penalties, the property of copyright for 
fourteen year*. Bor a eeotury and a bur, the two 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge sad the Sta¬ 
tioners' Company held the monopoly of printing alma- 
nucs by letters patent of King James I. The com¬ 
pany abused it* privilege, end issued almanac* foil of 
profligacy, ignorance, soil imposture. In 1770 e-biii 
wm introduced into parliament to confirm this mono¬ 
poly, but it wae opposed by Ertkine, the famous 
lawyer, and the monopoly wm abolished. The ehief 
duties of the Stationer*' Company at present are to 
enter the title* oi all new publications on .their hooka, 
and to register all assignment* of copyrights.— Rtf. 
Nichols’e IMarart/ AnoodaUti Knight* Loudon is- 
ogelaptedia Britanniea. 

Statistics, tiu-tu'-iiki, is derived from the German 
Slaat, a state or body of men existing together in 
social union, and i* toe* department* of political 
science which is concerned in collecting and arranging 
foots illustrative of th* condition ana resources of n 
state. Weeannol by dprseri reasoning discover the 
lews which regulate the complex fabric of human 
society. In order to this, we mast proceed by 
induction from well-ascertained facts; and bancs the 
value of that science which takes upon itself toe 
oolleotioa and arrangement of fact* from which -.•**** 
laws may bo dadnoed. To reason upon such foots, 
and tajdraw coadusione from than, is the business of 
the statesman and political economist. The states¬ 
man learn* from thqn those principle* on which the 
wall.baing sod happiness of the people depend; the 
political economist, those laws that regulate the pro¬ 
duction end distribution of wealth. But while toe 
statiet codesl* material* for the politician end political 
economist, be must from them learn in what diraotiona 
to pursue hi* investigations, and bow to arrange his 
foots so aa to bring out the truths which they ere eel- 
ciliated to convey. Facte collected is ignorance of the 
manner in whito they ere to be applied, or of the 
principle* whioh Bug' tend to iUuitrete, are fa most 
easea of little value. On the other band, the labooru 
of tbe historian end geographer ese of the utmost im- 
portaoee to toe statist, for it is Me bnsineae to take up 
and shew tbs practice! bearings of the foot* of history 
and geography on th* condition of aaan. Than while 
history narrates too long striae of Occam ones the* 
ere to be found fa* the annals of a country, statistics 
oeiy deals with those of them the* mar have oo stri¬ 
fes ted to form toe ahacaetor sad fix toe social end 


bated to form toe character and fix toe social end 
poKtiesi condition of the people. The historian, too, 
usually travels over an sotemded period, while toe 


statist brings Mnfoote to beer noon e particular timet 
Been* it> bee been mid ton* "Statistic* is history at 
e stand; bhtoty, statistics in a atoto of pr o gr as riw a-** 
TO g eo grap h y toe science *f st a tisti c s i» still store 
iBtimaMt*aa*HM*todi for to* physio*! &*»**« of* 
Mawnv its tomato aimrimms. its mowuteinsa 
raSnv|Wn*rSer mwt tritagwiMt tofimmsdm J 
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determining the condition of the people. But, indeed, 
every eristic* that been upon foe rendition of men 
eaten more or lore into the Mienee of statistics, end, 
M the other heed, domes valuable lidfton it. let, 
medicine, chemistry, botany, ecology, geology, me¬ 
teorology, ethnology, anthropology, so., oS contri¬ 
bute facts that are of vabM in statistic*. Knaben 
ccmatitute an important pert of the aeience of statis¬ 
tics, being that which gives precision tad accuracy to 
ita statement*, and without which it would be bttle 
else than a man of generalities and uncertainties. 
But to limit tbe science, as tome do, to such facts aa 
may be reduced to numerical calculation and exhibited 
in tables, is to deprive it of all that is moat interesting 
and instructive, and to render it of little practical value. 
Figures are the mere dry bones of atatiatiot, which 
require to be systematically arranged and explained, 
ana tbe principle* which they illustrate pouted out, 
before they can be of real value. It is by being thus re¬ 
stricted that statistics has been so frequently made the 
means of promulgating or upholding gross errors, and 
brought into disrepute, when every one is left to 
explain or arrange figure* in his own way, there ie 
scarcely a theory however, wild, or an error, however 
palpable, to which an ignorant or designing person 
may not by means of them give an air of troth. Sta. 
tiatios, like 'every other science, has its principles, which 
require to be known, end iu accordance with which its 
faota are to bo expounded. The first duty of the 
statist is to ascertain what reliance is to be pleoed upon 
tbe facts or figures which arc to form tho basis of in¬ 
quiry. There is no more frequent cause of error then 
that of regarding aa complete what is only a partial 
statement of facts. His next duty is to arrange 
them so as to find ont what inferencea may bo legiti¬ 
mately drawn from them, and by a oareful analysis and 
comparison of the facta, attempt to ascertain the 
nature and force of tho various laws that haTe been 
noting upon them, bearing in mind that every one of 
tbe social phenomena is not the result of one only but 
of a multitude of causes, and “ amounts precisely to 
the sum of tbe effects of the causes taken singly." 
But while we cannot know all the causes that have 
been at work in producing a certain reenlt, there are 
certain of them that are readily reoognizable, and it ie 
to these that the statist principally directs his attention. 
Having, for instance, ascertained the average duration 
of human life in a country at a particular time, lie 
ar ran got the figures by which that result has been ob¬ 
tained according to the circumstances that tend more 
immediately to shorten or prolong life, and thus ascer¬ 
tains how for each of them affects the general result. 
In dealing with large numbers, too, au important 
principle cornea into play, which givea precision and 
accuracy to his investigations j namely, that the in- 
fluence of minor disturbing causes diminishes as tbe 
area of investigation increases, until we are justified in 
disregarding them altogether. It is upon this prin¬ 
ciple that insurance companies are based. On tbe 
Other hand, when dealing with small numbers, some 
of the disturbing ca u ses will always bo found in ex- 
oees, and will greatly affect the result when many 
time# multiplied. This la tbe ease, for instance, iu at- 
tempting to estimate tbe production, be. of a whole 
country from that of a email portion of it. Iu the 
comparison of similar facts under different ciroum- 
sLances, at of different coustrics at tbe same time, or 
of the same country at different times, tbe greatest 
oar* is required in taking into account tbe various con¬ 
dition*. A* A* astronomer by finding a discrepancy 
between Us calculations and observation* is led to 
conclude the exfeteoce of some undiscovered disturbing 
cause, so the statist, iu comparing facts of a simitar 
Baton, and after making allowance for difference of 
dmumetaeoet, if he finde* marked disagreement still 
to exist, may resdfiy infer the existence of othsr eantes 
of which be is yet ignorant, Among the er r ors fre¬ 
quently fallen into ie that of attributing a social feet 
to one only of it* many antecedents, without eay pro- 
oeas of el imin a ti on ear comparison. The cowfuanamg 
oteeose and effect, aad lb* oonaideriug of two riseum- 
stances qt cause and effect, which are both the result 
of common ca us e*, are also frequent source* of error. 

Many persons also err in towing ooBetosiona from one 

i of soeiety, aad sppl^ajftham to othen In wbkk 
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many of the elements are not the same. Th* value Of 
statistic* is now beginning to ha appreciated tnthin 
country, though w* are etiS, to this xeMeet/taLbebJafi 
some of the continental countries. In 1833, a statis- 
tiesl department was established in sonneotipn with 
the Board ofTrade, for the reUretiouand pubtyeettab 
of statistical information respecting our own and other 
countries. In 1033, tbe ataristloal section of the Bri¬ 
tish Association for the Advancement of Science wen 
formed, and in 1884 the London Stati s ti cal Society 
we* founded; both of which have done much ip the 
way of collecting end collating important statistics! 
information, and of diffusing a knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples and value of tim sciano#.—Bef. JfcMwfcpwdfct 
liritannica. 

Stax v xh, ifcif'-yrwr, are works of piaatio art, executed 
in marble, bronze, day, or other suitable material. *» 
ns to represent the whole figure of a bare or other 
personage. There are both ideal and portrait ttttsur. 
The ancient Greek* excelled in their ideal atatucm 
wherein they represented their red* a* serene end 
superior to all sensual impulses. Portrait statue* ap¬ 
pear to have been first set up at Athens to the <nsmory 
of Harmodis* and Aristogiton, the aveneem of liberty 
and delroycrs of the Plsiitrntidss. Durrojrtbc decline 
of tho Unman empire, aa servility and adulation be¬ 
came more and more common, a great number of 
statnesa were produced. The Homans called status* 
iu Greek costume sfotwogoitiaaio; in Bomnnontttme, 
torjatm. There were, ss there are now, three forme or 
statue*,—the sitting statue, the standing status, and 
the statue on horseback, or equestrian statue. The 
practice of ornamenting buildings with statues wa* 
common with the ancient*. 

Statu**, tUf-uit (Lat. stats to. I establish), is an 
act of parliament made by the king, by and frith tho 
advice and consent of the Lord* and Commons in par¬ 
liament assembled, and thna made part of tile Myes 
teriphe, or written law* of the kingdom. Statute* are 
cither public or private,—the former a universal rule 
that regards the whole community, the latter only 
affect tug particular persona or private concerns. (£*# 
PAnr.iiui.NT.) Of private acu, some are local, a* 
affecting only particular places | others personal, as 
confined to particular persons. Statutes are also some¬ 
times described ae declaratory, or penal, or remedfel, 
according to the different nature of their object or 
provisions. A statute begin* to operate from the time 
when it receive* the royal assent, antes* some ether 
time be specified. Statutes are"to be construed, not 
according to their mere letter, but tbe intent and 
object with which they were made. It ie also no es¬ 
tablished rule that remedial etatutes are to be more 
liberally, and penal more strictly construed. The 
statute* of each session are numbered eonMeuilvely SB 
chapters of one volume or collection, end each ie <ft» 
vidrd into section*. Bach volume is distinguished by 
the number of the year of tile reign of tbe sovereign. 
Thus, 24 & 25 Viet. e. 18, #. foie the fourth section of 
the 18th Ml of tbe session hrid in foe 24-20 year 
of the reign of her majesty Queen Ttotcn*. Musk 
inconvenience is frit from the great number at 
statutes that may be in force at foe same time in¬ 
specting tbs same subject, end of late resr* muck bit 
been 4«me in tbe way of consolidating into on* net all 
the previous fttatute* bearing on a particular subject. 

!«txak and SrsAM-Bireixn, dim (Sax.)—Stout It 
tbe vapoor given off by water when tie temperature it . 
raised to such a degree aa to cause it to paes .into* 
state of ebullition. The mechanical properties of Steam 
are similar to those of gasce in generelT In its Batumi 
state it is transparent and colourless; its riaihfflty to 
air ia cmk* 4 by ita partial oondensatiop. In fibs fore 
of ataaBL the most important m cokte i nal property to 
be considered is tbe risotto pressure. When confined 
in a close vessel, a gator vapour «A pre s* upon tits' 
interior surfeeeof the reset! with * power ari 

the elasticity tit foa fluid. This p wss ure. hu_ 

distributed over every part of the in aersurface o£i 
vassal to which the fluid to cMtotand. 41 to* f 
ehanical fare of steam ariesa two this prope rt y , A , . 

Hquki is the seme at all tfaaaa under tho swmi pressure, 
end to u n re st of fog mm substance. fit rend, lb* 
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temperature of the liquid remain* constant daring 


•ad if h grantor quantity of beat be applied to the 
vessel containing the liquid at one tune than another, 
the onl/ reeult will be that a larger quantity of ateam 
will be given off: the temperature of the liquid will 
not be increafod, Third, toe volume of the steam will 
be much greater than that oftbe liquid which eupplie* 
it, and the volume of the vapour of water wilt be 
about 1,700 times greater than that of the water itself. 
Water evaporates at all temperatures; hut the law 
with respect to ebullition was ascertained bj Dalton. 
It lays down that “ the elastic force of the vapour 
given out during the process is equal to the external 
pressure. This allow! us to ealoulate the elastio force 
of the steam from the temperature at which ebullition 
takes place, from tables snowing the elastic force of 
steam at different temperature*. The boiling-point of 
a liquid is net affected by substances held in suspen¬ 
sion ; but when substances are held in solution they 
produce very decided effects. Balts dissolved in water 
relard its ebullition. The boiling-point of water is 
ai2°i while that of sea-water, containing Vj of its own 
weight of chloride of sodium, boils at 2t3’2"in the open 
air. After the production of steam, it acts uccoroing 
to fixed laws. First, under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure, a cubic inch of water is converted into a 
cubic foot of steam. Second, under the same pressure, 
• eubio inch of water, evaporated, gives a meohanical 
force equsl to that which would raise a ton weight to 
the height of one font. The following facts have also 
been ascertained within very small limits of (error. 
Under the pressure of 9S lbs. on the square inch, 
and at the temperature of 201°, steam exerts a force 
equal to aton weight raisod one foot: under thepressure 
of IS lbs.. and at 213°, it is 2,086 lbs., or nearly seven 
per cent, lets; and under 70 lbs., at 300°, it is 2,382 lbs., 
or nearly 64 per oent, more than a ton raised a foot. 
The relations between the elasticity, temperature, and 
density of steam, have long been important subjects of 
philosophical research. Steam boitere, or vessels in 
which water is converted into steam for the purpose of 
aqppiying steam-engines, or some other purpose in the 
arts, are so intimately connected with the subject of 
the eteam-eugiue, that they will bo treated of further in 
our description of that maohine. Our space prevents, 
ns from going more particularly into the important 
matter of steam-boilers; but the reader who is in¬ 
terested in the subject is.referred to Mr. IV. Fair- 
bairn's papers in the Tratuaetiont of the Boyal So Arty. 
IV hen an efficient mechanical power is produeea by 
the generation, or generation and condensation, of the 
steam or vapour of any liquid, the combination of 
vesaels and machsuaiy for that purpose is sailed a 
SrxxMEnaian.—For a considerable period after its in¬ 
vention, this machine wasealiod u fire-engine; and not 
improperly, for. the principal agent is heat or fire, 
Steam-eumuea very in their sixe, iu their proportions, 
and in their fotto, as well as in the mechanical details by 
which the power of steam is adapted to their eetiou. 
The fact Oat the application of heat would generate 
ateam from watsr, and that the ateam eo generated 
would issue with-much force from n small aperture 
in the vessel employed to generate it, must have 
been known at a very cutty period. The ttolipUe of 
Hero of Alexandria waa a small machine ip which a 
motion of c<atinued rotation was given to an axis by 
the reaction nf steam issuing from lateral orifices in 
arms placed at right angle* to the revolving axis. The 
date of this machine ft about 100 n.o. Soma other 
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by cold. The steam, however, in tide engine, was 
to he generated in the cylinder by the action of 
fire, and not to he condensed by the application 
of cold substance* to the cylinder, rat to cool gradu¬ 
ally of its own accord. Thera is no evidence to show 
that Papin ever constructed a model even of this 
engine, and the details of the project were eo imperfect 


the Impulsive force of the seollpile teems to neve been 
the only one whiioh had been formed for Using steam 
a* s source of motion before the time oftbe marquis 
or Worcester. In a little work published hi lm§„ 
entitled ** A Century of tin Hemes nod Soon thugs of 


actual working steam-engine of which* we have any 
account. He obtained a patent for it in 1696, and Pepin 
himself relinquished his projeot for that of Savery. 
These machines were only jumps for raising water, and 
were employed for a long period in this country. 
Passing over n number of the earlier steam-engines, 
which are unimportant, we come to that of Newcomen, 
a smith of Dartmouth, who, in conjunction with Cawley, 
a plumber in the some place, obtained a patent for a 
steam-engine in 170S. The novelty of tbia construction 
consisted outirety in condensing the steam below an 
air-tight piston, in a cylindrical vessel having an open 
top; and theldea was probably taken from the idea of 
Papin; for it appears that Newcomen was in corre¬ 
spondence with Dr. Hook on the subject, to whom the 
speculations of V.ipin were well known; bnt the mode 
of effecting tb» c ondensation was entirety different 
from Papin s. It consisted in admitting steam below 
a piston, and at first the steam was condensed by apply¬ 
ing cold water to the outside of the cylinder; but it 
was soon found that injection of cold water by • jet 
into the interior was a ninth more effective method, 
and is said to have been discovered by accident. This 
engine was called the “ atmospheric engine," and was 
improved by Heighten, Smeulon, and other enginffin, 

f irovious to Watt's time. It was in general use during 
sst century, bnt was only used for pumping writer. 
James Watt was a mathematical instrument maker in 
Glasgow, and in 1763 it chanced that thelecturer npon 
natural philosophy at the university intrusted to hun, 
for repairs, the model of an atmoepkerie engine, In 
making experiments with this model. Watt was struck 
with the fact that the quantity of ateam it consumed 
for each stroke of the piston was main time* more 
than the contents of tho cylinder. This led him to 
further observations, by which he soon arrived at some 
of the roost important phenomena oonnected with the 
evaporation or water. Foil of astonishment at his 
own researches, he repaired to Dr. Black, then profes¬ 
sor of natural philosophy in the university, and com- 
rouniosted his discoveries to him. From this meeting 
dated Watt's improvements of the steam-engine. The 
first and most important of these consisted in effecting 
the condensation in a separate vessel communicating 
with the cylinder, and called the condenser. This 
vessel being filled with steam from the boiler at the 
samo time with the cylinder, the jet of oold water, 
admitted into the former only, effected the condensa¬ 
tion of tho whole volume of steam, both of that in the cy¬ 
linder. as well as of that in the condenser, in conformity 
with the principle in physics that an action originated in 
any part of a homogeneous fluid is almost instanta¬ 
neously communicated throughout its mass. Watt 
also placed his condenser in n cistern, in order to fur¬ 
ther still more this separate condensation. The tem¬ 
perature of this eastern was kept constant by afresh 
supply of cold water; for otherwise, the heat given ont 
by the condensing steam wonld, by heating the vessel 
and the water surrounding it, have retarded the rapid 
condensation neeeatary for the effective work of the 
engine. The second of Watt’a improvements in the 
atmospheric engine consisted fit closing the cylinder 
at the top, the piston-rod being madetqpsae through n 
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non* the steam which ra above the piston; end tem of rod*, to which we will 
this du affected by causing it to pan under the piston 

and into the eooaansw by a passage opened at the Of *| 

exact time for thia purpose, Snob constituted the I 

principal feature* of Watt's aingls-aoting steam-engine. . I 

Not long afterwards, the counterpoise at the end of 
, the pomp-rad m dona away with, an arrangement 
widen bad added much to the unproductive work of the 

engine, since this weight bsd to be reised la addition to / I 

that of thejwater. The stroke of the pieton upward* wma ill ■ the way in. 

now produced by admitting the steam underneath to act ' I I which a oon- 

br its elasticity; and' the engine became doubli-aeting. I A needon is ef- 

Tni* principle it baa erer suoe maintained, although I SS Im* fbeted betw ee n 

in detail it has bean considerably improved by other I | th* point D, 

engineer*. Watt's changes and improvements crested IfiLm I whioh mores in 

the naoeesity for two pumps, and sometimes three, mmmmJLmmmrnm 1% I • straight line, 

which are worked by rods attached to the beam. The q na _ I and the extra- 

hot-water or air-pomp is intended to remote the air, mity of the 

condensed water, and steam from the condenser, y* beam, whioh 

which would otherwise aconmuiate and stop the action K ~ § diecmbee the 

of the engine. The second is a force-pump, used K StZl I arc of a oirola. 

to foroe back to the boiler the water drawn from the mrr I The other U< 

condenser by tbe first pomp. The third is the cold- |r| I tramity of til* 

water pomp, used for supplying the cistern containing a | J beam.ormsaa* 

the condenser. In a patent taken out in 1782, Watt T | of a crank, is 

included many contrivances for regulating the power of ■ II made to tarn a 

the donble-acting engine. He also obtained letters B II heavy wheal, 

patent in 1784 for the parallel motion, end other con- I I oaUed th* jto. 

triranees; and in the next year for a smoke-condensing J I «Am1. Tus 

furnace, tbe governor, steam-gauge, condenser-gauge, I wheel performa 

and indicator. Cartwright was the next engineer who MaHimaaMnal gtery inrpor- 

proposed an important modification of the steam-engine. iunt Amotion, 

Hit proposal was to condense the steam, by means of for its momentum I* such a* to carry the maohlnery 
oold water applied to the external surface of the con- past oertain positions, known as the dtad points, sod 
denser. His condenser consisted of two oylinders, one also to equalise the motion throughout. Tbe use of fly- 


middle point. This sy*. 
afterward* rafavis known 

I under the name 

of parallel mo¬ 
lten, enii waa 
#d aria ad ty 
Watt. - The 
greet tagsoutty 
of the oowtriv- 


waa ingenious, it did not come into use. Wo are, how-1 the fly-wheel. This exeentrio is so arranged that tba 

axis of the shaft and the centra of the wheel do not 
. , ooinoide. Whan the (team ia allowed to paw throogh 

of tbe greatest improvements in tbe steam-engine, the pipe K from the cylinder, it may be permitted to 
One of the next important advances was the four-way eaoape either into the outer air or else to flow into 


with success in the bigb-pressure engine of Trevithick condenser, 
and Vivian- The principal object of this invention on the font 


In gcrpral language, eogine* constructed 


portable engine, where fuel was expensive and water engines bare this'disadvantage, that the 'interior 
scarce. la order to explain the general principle* of of the cylinder ia cooled by being open to th* 
the steam-engine, we will consider it briefly as a hydro- air; so that whan the steam b again admitted, 
statical machine, and taking it atthe period when ft wss soma portion is condensed and rendered ineffective, 
completed by James Watt. The accompanying dia- Thus far our remarks have referred to the general 
gram, taken from Goodwin’s ** Mathematics," will ex- principle of the steam-engine; we now some to regard 
plain the general action:—C ia a piston working in a some of its important details. The sidM, from its 
cylinder, AB; the rod, CD, whiah communicates the great importanoe and tbe vast difficulties to ba over- 
motion of the piston to the machinery .passing through come ia its formation, claims the first place. Ilk 
• steam-tight collar at A. Two pipe* are situated at absolutely necessary, in hydraulic machines, that^iU 
B and P, which communicate with the boiler, and here vessels, pipes, valves, Ac., should be water-tight : dffS 
enter the cylinder. If one of these pipe* be supposed to secure this object tbs utmost perfection in aku) and 
to be open to the boiler and not tba other, as in the workmanship is required; and whan steam or'gsssa 
diagram, where the lower pipe is open, than the steam are tbe fluids to be dealt with, the difficulty is grs*«iy 
rusnieg in through P, below tbe piston, will drive it increased. It is necessary that the piston of * steam- 

vm, rekesi *«■-- S- .a A.t-i.A-s-.l^s - _1__IJ L. -a_sLl.*_A JTa is. TTT. 


to be open to the boiler end not the 


op: when th* piston i* at the highest point ofit* stroke, engine should be steam-tight, and yet twit it should 
suppose tins arrangement to be reversed, that is, B to move with the smallest amount of friction in the 
be opened to the boiler and P not, then the steam cylinder. This is effected in oommon pistons by fjmb 
rushing in above the piston will drive it downwards, being made somewhat less in diameter than ths cyUn- 
aad the steam which ia below the piston will escape dor, having a projecting flangs at tba bottom, which, 
through P, either into tbe outer air or into a vessel together with a top-plate hotted to them. Ate the 
provided for the purpose, it being so contrived that th# cylinder accurately. Bound th* body ofthe piston 


making In above the piston will drive it downwards, being made somewhat less in d 
and the steam which is below the piston will escape der, having a projecting flangs 
through P, either into tbe outer Mr or into a vesMl together with a 
provided for the purpose, it being » contrived that th# cylinder accurately. Bound tl 

arrangement whioh open* B to the boiler onto off th* tow or soft t“ - -* '■ 

communication af>. If this alternate opening of th* between th* 

■toss be effected by any means, it mast b# obvious which are drawn together by w 
that tharesult will be a continuousoscillatingtaotioa pecking,being comprrtasd fiat 
of the piston C. This oscillatory motion is converted cylinder, and yet sllowingitetif, 
Into* rotatory in the toUnwing mean e r i—The axtraaufty *- -* — *— 1 *’ 


ly. Bound th* body oi 
saturated in oil, ia 
tha lower 
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inm mush used; the body of these pistoas fa made 
iti piMM and MgmeoU of metal, acted on to spring* 
xaaiatiag from a centra. These pistons last lot a long 
tine, aad do not require the soaswrt ?ef*«ssg 
asoesss ty for the eonunon piston. In Sewoomso ■ 
engine, before referred to, the eteam wae admitted to 
the cylinder, and the oenunoaieetion again cut off by 
an ordinary (tup•cock; but more complicated arrange* 
monte e*e neeeeaary for enginea whoa the steam ia ad¬ 
mitted both abate andhelow tha piston alternately, end 
alao tothecondeneer. We hare before mentioned Leo- 


mdd'a /mmtiu tack, afterwards improved by Bramah. 
Ito nia porpoae Watt employed flat conical valves, 
which ware raised or closed by cranks, acting on n 
guide-rod at right angle* to the plane of the valve, 
which, therefore,did not turn onnninee, lute the com- 
xson Moch*eaIve of n pump. In nearly all engines at 
the present day, the anda-aalet, na it has been called, 
baa superseded ell other arrangements of this tort, 
except in large pumping-engines, In the ahde-valve, 
a perfectly flat surface elides on another, terminating 
the orifleea wbiohate to be opened and abut. Tbiau 
the general prinoipie of this arrangement, but the dif¬ 
ferent forma and arrangements are too numerous to 
be mentioned in a work of thia kind. The production of 
the rotary motion from the direct up-and-down motion 
of the pwton-rod, before alluded to, has oocaaloued 
aoma of the moat ingenioua mechanical ioventiona. 
The prinoipie on which the arrangements are founded 
iesueh that e ayatem of simple rods or levers ia ao 
combined that one point may move nearly in a straight 
line, TIm most important of these various combine- 
liana ia tbnt of Watt, called the parallel notion. In 
the annexed diagram, thia arrangement may be thus 
explained. The two Aanginp-linJu, ab , ed, ere each 



double, with the beam between the pair. Their lower 
ends are connected by the single piece Id, and two 
radius-rods. Kin do, nearly equal to ce, are applied 
one on eaoh aide of tho whole, end move on a fixed 
eentra at a. Therefore the middle of ed ia the point 
to which to attach foe air-pump rod, and an imaginary 
Una from o, through the Joint /, Axes the place & for 
the attachment to the hand of the piston-rod, which 
pass** down between the two bars, of which do is 
the visible one. With regard to thia portion of the 
■team-engine, U. Jingo aayai—" Among the parte 
com prising the itsem-engine, you have doubtless ob¬ 
served a certain articulated parallelogram. At aaoh 
ascent and. descant of the platen, its angles open and 
otoaa with tha sweetness, t bad almost said with tike 
grace, which charms you in the gestures of n con¬ 
summate aetttr. Follow with tout eve alternately the 
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oadi* 
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'Qaaiix, Fi.t*wbml.) 1* all eaaaa where the steam- 
engine la employed to exeonte any work which io 
variable In its quantity or intensity, it is necessary to 
have some method of adjusting the fores of the engine 
to this varying resistance. U the engine were to be 
suddenly relieved of half its regular resistance, aa 
for example, if half the machinery it waa driving were 
thrown out e t fear, titan the engine, if worked by 
the same quantity of (team, would instantly move 
With a rapidly increasing velootty, until- that velocity 
were doubled. This would be prejudicial to the engine 
itself and to the rest of the machinerr, as watt aa a 
waste of fbroe and foel. By meaoa fcf that beautiful 
piece of mechanism called the yonernor, the engine ia 
enabled to regulate the supply of ateam admitted to 
the oylinder, or, in other words, to adapt tha force 
it baa to transmit to the resistance which it has to 
overcome. The governor is n well-known apparatus, 
by which the axle of the fly-wheel it made to 
regulate the throstle-valve, ao that the moment that 
the axle begins to inoreeae its velooity, it shifts 
the position of the throttle-valve, to ae to limit 
the supply of ateam from the boiler, end by that 
meana to oheek tbe increase of speed. On the 
other bend, whet- '-ver the velocity ef the axle ia di» 
miuiabed by the i.-'tiea of a lever, the passage for the 
eteam is opened mere folly, and thus, the motion of the 
engine ia aooelerated. The governor ia generally to 
adjusted aa to make thirty-eix revolntiona per minute 
when in uniform motion; bat whan the velocity is 
inoreased to thirty-nine revolutions, the balls will fly 
to tbe utmost extent allowed them, being the limitation 
of the grooves in which their rods move. On the 
contrary, if the speed bo diminished to thirty-four 
revolutions per minute, they will close up to tbe lowest 
extent of their motion. The exact doty of the gover¬ 
nor it to correct casual derangements of the vtiooity; 
but by other changes it mey be made capable of regu¬ 
lating those smaller changes to which the speed of the 
machine is liable. Having thus considered tbe general 
principle* of the »tincture and action frf the ateam* 
engine In its ordinary forms, wo would endeavour to 
point out the amount of mcohanieal energy which it 
can fomlth. Under ordinary eiroomatanoesTue steam 
from a cubic inch of boiling water at 21V oeeutdea one 
cubic foot, or, in other words, the steam flits about 
1,700 times the apaoe previously occupied by tbe Water 
from which it was formed. Suppose, for instance, that 
a cubic Snob of water were put into a hollow cylinder, 
the area of which was one foot square in the base ana 
twelve inches high, the content of eaoh n cyhndsr 
would be one oatnc foot, or 1,728 cubic iqobes. If heat 
were then applied to the bottom of the cylinder, end 
the water made to boil, the steam from that water 
would All the whole of the interior ef tbe cylinder. 
Again, suppose that a piston were fitted into tile 
cylinder, so that the piston moat riet< ’lefore the steam 
could fill tbe cylinder, and that no weight pressed down 
thejnstoa, then it must be evident that ths plstcn 


i would be pressed np to the ton of the cylinder with an 
energy or forte equal to the force of the steam on Ha 
under surfaoe, which at 212® temperature 3a equal to 
tbe pressor* of the atmosphere, or 15 lbs. on the square 
inch. Consequently, in order to oalcnlcte tbe sftict of - 



Whsvi. This pisoo of metihanfcm fc__ 

yfowfoseftsl ltl> imn e gMssy to describe it. *ffos 
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lose of power which tehee jibee {a kM-penete Ad 
condensing engines. la an engine which bus no con¬ 
denser!— 

The pressure ou the boiler totog ... 10*000 

1. The force ueoeetety for pnioeiai 

motion of the ttaam ia the cylinder Dot 

3. By ooeling ia the cylinder ana pipee <100 

0. Friction of pieton tod net*..3*000 

4. The force reqaired to expel the 

v Qnrn into the atmosphere .. *060 

B. The force expended in opening the 
valves, end friction of the parte of 

an engine... *023 

6. By the eteam being ant off before 

Ibeend of the stroke.-.1*000 

Amount of deduction)- 3*910 

Xffeetire preeeare..6*080 

The ion of power In an engine which bee a condeneer 
U alio given aa follow) •.— , 

The pressure on the boiler being. 1*000 

1. JJy the force required toproduce mo¬ 
tion of the eteam into the cylinder *007 
' X. By the cooling in the oylinder and 

Japes..*>■... *016 

8. By the frie**ifa of the piston and loaa *125 
A By tba force required to expel the 

f team through the passages. *007 

f. By the force required to open and 
oloee the v*lvea,raiae the injection- 
water. and overcome the friction of 
the axee . *063 

6. By the ateam being ant off before the 

end of the etroke... *100 

7. By the power required to work the 

air-pamp .. *0S0 

Amount of deduction) —— *368 

Effective preaeure. *632 

The whole of the ttehm-engine, the cylinder with it) 
pamget and valve), the pitton-rod, the parallel mo¬ 
tion, tha beam, the connecting-rod and crank, together 
with tit* eondenaer, air-pump, and ether appendage*, 
mutt be looked upon aa having no oource of moving 
power in themselves, but aamere inatrumenta by which 
the mechanical effect developed by the furnace and 
the boiler ia tranemitted to the working-point, and aa 
modified aa to be adapted to tha net to which the 
machine ia to be applied. The moving power of the■ 
ateam-engine it, in fact, atored np hi the Bettor. The | 
boiler and iti furnace thnt become etaential portion! 
Of fbe (team-engine, foe coo at ruction and operation of J 
which claim espeoial attention. The forma of boil era 
which have been proposed aa the moat convenient for 
foe attainment or afr tha requisite purposes have been 
very varioua. The aphericai form would be decidedly 
the beet if atrength atone were to be oonaidered; and 
the early boiler* were very nearly hemiipherea, plaqrd 
on a (lightly ooneave bate. The form adopted by 
Watt, called foe vagtpm- b Mer, oooaiata of a (cmi- 
cylindrical top, flat perpendicular aide*, flat enda, and 
a aligbtly concave bottom. In boil era ef foie daecrip- 
fom, tha ateam intended to be n»ed did not exceed the 
pt aia u ra iff foe external atmoapkere by mere than 
from 8 lba. to fi lba. par tqnare inch; and the flat tides 
and and* though unfavowable to atrength, could be 
made tnfieianthr strong far tbia purpoae. The air and 
amoke in a boner of thia daacytlon paaa through' 
the flue* that ara carried round it, and are in contact 
with the boilar only at one aide. The flue muat there¬ 
fore be constructed of material* which ana non-oon- 
dxMton of heat, ao that they may not abaorb any 
considerable portion of heat from foe air patting in 
contact with them. Whatever foe form of tfa* boiler 


Bteojn-Gun 


and tba rale thni followed, ia very many eaten, Ja 
merely founded on conjecture, uneupported br i ny 
experimental evidence. It waa oeomdered hr wM 
that from eight to ten aquara feet were sufficient.to 
produce the evaporation or on* coble foot of wafot per 
hour. It it unknown whether foil opinion wee arrived 
at on experimental ground* t but fbe practice af 
engine-makers einoe that ttma hat been to increase 
foe allowance of beating (urfhee for foe ssaig.mtt'ftf 
evaporation. Engine-builders have varied very ma th 
in tint respect, tome allowing twelve, fifteen,, and even 
eighteen tquere feet Of enrfooe for the twine ttsfoof 
evaporation. Ia all boiler*, the enrfooe of foe wa ter 
thould alwave be above the range of the fluea j rad bn 
the water by which the toiler ia fed bee alwaye * monk 
lower temperature than that at which tba boiler fa 
maintained, the supply of foe food Will have a eoaatNet 
tendency to lower the temperature of the water j and 
this tendency will be determined by the proportion 
between the magnitude of the feed and foe quantity of 
water in the bouer. Different method* have beau.from 
time to time suggeeted for indicating the level of, the 
water in the bouer. This ia umally effected by mean* 
or vaUr~$augtt, which require the frequent attention 
of the engine-man. Self-acting and regulating feeders 
eve now much used in •team-boiler*. Bor etoaRahdag 
the prendre of the ateam which ia mad hi working foe 
engine, several method* are employed. In foe mer¬ 
curial steam-gauge, a bent tnbe containing mercury 
ia inserted into aome part of foe apparatus which ha* 
free communication with the ateam. Tha esoeet of foe 
pressure above that of the atmosphere ie found by 
observing foe difference of tba level of the mercury in 
the two llmbt of the bent tube. One ef tha most Im¬ 
portant parts of a steam-boiler is foe aqfsfy-cotor. TUe 
valve is v*ed in order to secure foe boiler from acci¬ 
dents arising from the ateam contained in It acquiring 
an tmdne pressure. The magnitude of this valve should 
always bo tuob foot when open the steam ebculd to 
capable of passing through ft at rapidly aa it ia gene¬ 
rated in the boiler. 1c low-pressuro bouer* tbe eteam 
ia generally limited to five or six pottuda p r et e n se per 
square inch; and consequently foe load over the safety- 
valve, ia pounds, would to found by multiplying foe 
superficial magnitude of ita smallest part by taeae 
numbers. It would be inconvenient to vise* foe 
neccaaiuy weight upon tbe safety-valve of a bofler 
maintained at a high pmsura. Itt aueh caeca a tower 
is used, the shorter arm of which preiscs down foe 
valve, and the longer arm is held down by a weight 
capable of adjustment, ao that the preesnre on foe valve 
may lie regulated aa required. As a precaution, than 
should always be two safety-valve* on all boilera, one 
of which should to looked up, ao that the perteuain 
care of foe engine should not bo able to increase the 
weight upon it. Heny great improvement* have been 
made or late years in the oowatrootiim of toiler- 
furnace*. The principal advantages gained by foste 
have been foe eeoaomisieg of fuel and tbe consump¬ 
tion of smoke. In foe locomotive boiler, tbe limited 
magnitude renders foe oonstruotion of foe extensive 
flue* used in stationary toilers impracticable. In foe 
early engines a large quantity of heat waa thus wasted. 
At length an expedient was adopted which saved both 
heat and feel. The boiler was traversed fry a consider* 
able number of small tubes of braea or ooppnr running 
rails! to each other from end to end. the frtMaoo 


i respect, soma allowing twelve, fifteen,, and even 
cm square feet elf annua for tbe tans rate ef 


to beprodueod, and in aoma degree atoo by 6 m quality 
<ff foe fod employed. It ia a matter of regret font 
foe proportions <ff foe various parte of steaun-sugine*, 
iasMdiag (Mr boilers and f t u naoee s , tore not been 
dfommned by ray emet or ratWactotY experiments. 
In general, each engine- ma kor follows Ms own rale, 
}K71 
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Steam-Hammer 


were to bo projected by the expos live force of 
Although the rtwaeui hu been frequently tried and 
experimented upon Awe that period, the invention hu 
not proved aural or nwoeaefol up to the pretent time. 
To explain the principle on which the gun wee formed, 
let ni suppose (strong oloee iron veeul having two 
velvet, one opdbing inwards and the other outward*, 
the latter being loaded with tome fixed pressure. If 
Iks vestti be then completely filled up with water, it 
may be heated to tbe tempera tore corresponding to the 
pressure on the velve, without permitting soy of the 
water to be converted into steem. To make this more 
apparent, let it be enpposed that tbe valve ii loaded 
with a pressure of fifty atmospheres. Under that pres¬ 
sure, the temperature of the water evaporated being 
810®, the vessel may be raised to any temperature not 
exceeding 600®, without having any of the water con¬ 
tained in it converted into steam. If the temperature 
to whleh the water is raised be 500®, end a cubic inch 
of water of ordinary temperate re be forced in through 
tbe Telve opening inwards, a eubic inch of water at a 
temperature of 600® will be foroed out at the valve 
opening outwards. At this water is no longer eubjeeted 
to the pressure which retained it in e liquid state, it 
suddenly expands and flashes into steam; but in ex¬ 
panding, tbe pressure will be diminished in nearly the 
seme proportion as the volnmn into which it swells 
shall be increased. The elose vessels used by Mr. Per¬ 
kins, in which water wee raised to a high temperature 
without being converted into steam, were called gene¬ 
rator*, If we auppou the valve through whiob tbe 
heated water is ejected to be in communication with 
the barrel of a gun, in tha same way that the barrel of 
an air-gun is in oomniunieation with the air reservoir, 
it is plain that a ball can be projected by the expansive 
force of tbe water ejected from tbe valve. As the 
water may be ejected from the valves either in a con¬ 
stant stream or in a rapid succession or jets, the belle 
may be discharged from the barrel as rapidly as it is 
possible for them to be brought under the action of 
tbe steam. 

Stiam-Hahmxb.— The name of eteam-bammer has 
been given to various powerful machines worked by 
steam, for dealing heavy blows with rapidity and pre¬ 
cision. The steam-hammer of Mr. James Nasmyth, 
the introdneer of this machine, is particularly deserving 
of mention, as greatly economising time and labour, 
and for its suoaeesful employment in iron-making, the 
forging of aaohors, pile-driving, tto. (See Nasmyth 
Hamm Bit.) 

8tsam Navigation, a term applied to the art of 
propelling vessels by means of the steam-engine. The 
first feasible suggestion of tbe employment of tbe 
steam-engine for marine purposes appears to be due 
to Jonathan Halit, who published a tract in 1737, en¬ 
titled, “ A Description and Draught of a new-invented 
Machine for carrying Vessels or Ships out of or into 
any Harbour, Port, or River, against Wind or Tide, or 
in a Calm.’' Tbe work oomtains a plate, representing 
a boat, with a paddle-wheel at the stern, propelled by 
a steam-engine, and towing after it a vessel of war. 
He took oat a patent for his project, but soon found 
his path ao beset with difficulties, that ho abandoned 
(be whole tahsme. Halls* suggestion, however, wee 
preetieeUy tried by tbe marquis d« Jouffirov, who con¬ 
structed a steamboat in 1788, with wbten he made 
numerous experiments on the Soane, at Ly ons. These 
experiments were also unsuccessful, and Watt’s rotary 
engine was not applied to the purposes of navigation 
until after the expiry of this patent in 1800. In 
1787, Mr. Patrick Miller, of Denwintoa, in Scotland, 
published a pamphlet descriptive of a new epeeiee of 
vessel he had invented, which was to be driven by 
paddle-wheels. Tha angina to work these wheels was 
made by William Symington, a young engineer of j 
greet ingenuity, Tuts engine was introduced into a 
pleasure-boat, whioh was frequently triad with consider¬ 
able shcoeea on the Xiaka of Uakslntoo. A larger vessel 
woe constructed in the following year by Mr. Miller. 
This boat was triad in 1788 on the forth and Clyde, 
and attained a speed of nearly seven miles an boat. 
Nothing farther 4m done In the matter till 1801, when 
Symington was employed bjy Lord Dundee to const met 
a etea mw for.thn pupae* of towing bargee on rim 
Puth aad Cfyde eamd/Watt’a patent 
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by this time, the vessel wee furnished with a rotative 
engine on Watt’s principle. The boat was found to 
answer its purpose admirably, bat tbe proprietor* of 
the canal objected to its use, from a belief that tbe wash 
of tbe paddle-wheels would injure tbe bank). Tbe boas 
waa consequently abandoned in 1803, after an outlay 
of about £3,000. Shortly after the construction of this 
veasel, whioh waa colled the Charlotte Dundae, an ex¬ 
periment was made on tbe Seine with a steamboat by 
an American engineer, named Fulton. 'The weight 
of the engine, however, broke the vessel in two, and 
the whole was precipitated to the bottom. Having, 
however, visited the Charlotte Dundae, and having 
received a full explanation of the machinery and 
working of the vessel from Bymington, he waa enabled 
to return to his native country with fail information on 
tbe subject. Arrived there, m conjunction with a Mr. 
Livingston, he obtained a patent for what was called 
their “ invention of steamboats." They made their 
first attempt on the Hudson river in 1807, with a steam- 
engine which bed been sent from England, and made 
by Messrs. Boulton and Watt s the plan of the wheels 
and tbe gearing being similar to that introduced by 
Symington six yeere before. Thie vessel attained a 
rate of about flv- mites an hour. Messrs. Pulton and 
Livingston boi several steamboats on a large scale 
for carrying gr nets and passengers. In this oountry it 
was not till 1*12 that a regular eteam passage-boat 
made its first appearance. This vessel waa eased tha 
Comet, and was built for Mr. Henry Bell, tbe proprietor 
of the Helensburgh baths, on tbe Clyde. She wee 40 
feet long and 10 feet beam, with a steam-engine of 
four-hone power. Prom this period, the importance 
of steam-vessels was admitted on all hands. In 1819 
another vessel, called the Comet, waa flrtt introduced 
into the royal navy. She measured 115 feet in length, 
21 feet beam, and drew 0 feet of water, being propelled 
by e pair of engines of 40-horse power seen. Steam 
communication was first established between London 
and Leith in 1821. The flnt steamer which crossed 
the oeean was the Savannah, an American vessel of 
300 tons. She made the voyage to Liverpool from the 
United States in twenty-six days; but though assisted 
by the agency of steam, her principal progress had 
been made as a sailing vessel. The same may be said 
of two voyages made by the Cnrapoa in 1820, between 
Holland ana her West-Indian colonies. The first 
English steamer whioh croesed the Atlantia was the 
diritts, whioh started from London in 1838, mud arrived 
in New York, alter a passage of seventeen day*. Other 
steamer* were then rapidly constructed, and established 
as means of transport between this country and New 
York. The project of the Onaard line of steamer* for 
oarrying the mail* between Liverpool and Boston, 
touching at Halifax, is supported by an nnnnal subsidy 
from this government. Blnoe the successful demon¬ 
stration of tbe possibility of crossing the Atlantic, the 
system of ocean steamer* hu been largely extended. 
Between Great Britain and the West Indies, North 
and Sooth America, Australia, the Mediterranean, and 
the various parts of the continent, regular lines of 
steam-packets are now maintained. 

Stiakio Aoid, •te'-dr-ik (Or. steer, fat).—This fatty 
aoid is liberated during tbe saponification of most animal 
and many vegetable fats. (See Fatty Actus.) It may 
be obtained pure by saponifying mutton saet end de¬ 
composing the hot solution or the soap with hydro- 
chloric arid. The oily and fatty aside separated are 
next submitted to pressure between hot piateo, Ira 
which mesa* the oleic arid is separated. Beorystam- 
zation from alcohol and other, three or four times, 
gives tbe pare acid separate from it* congener*. The 
stearates of tbe alkalies are soluble in water. Stearate 
of sod* it the basis of ordinary bud soap; stearate of 
potash, oa the contrary, te soft. The other stearates 
an insoluble. Stearate of lead is one of the constitu¬ 
ent* of lead or diepbylon plaster. Stearic arid is in¬ 
soluble in water, but is soluble in ether and alcohol, 
from which it crystallize* in beautlfal oolourless trans¬ 
parent rhombic plate*. Its solution reddens litmus. 
Ordinary so-called tteario candle* consist of stearic 
arid, combined more or less with palmiUo arid, aooord- 
ing to the raw materiel ased in their manufacture. 

SttAiDr, thf-d-ri* (Or. etear, tallow), a white 
crystalline neutral tat, existing in meet out and fbt# 
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It tana tte Inpit MnfitMt el mutton tallow, 
from «Utk it may be separated by h sating thatsub* 
stance with tee time* Its volume of ether. When 
oooi, the (Me end palmitin ere held in sohitfam, and 
the eteerie crystallises oat in pearly sosles. These 
mart be pressed between buitting-psper or die* 
solved in ether, end re-orysUllisod until the melt- 
fog-point b constant. Steerie exists under eevernl 
modifications, eneh having n different melting-point, 
lie avenge melting-point ie 144° Fehr. Stearin ie n 
mlt eompoaed of three equivalents of eteerie aoid 
united with one of the beae of glycerine. 

Stbii. Mahusaoxdbb, ititl (Sex. style).—Steel may 
be defined aa iron ohemicaily combined with snffloient 
carbon to give it extreme amount of tonghneee and 
hardnete without brittleneee. According to one 
of oar greatoit euthoritlee on the eubieot, eteel 
ahonld contain from 0*883 per cant, of carbon to 1*07 
per cent., the numbera given belonging to the eofteet 
and hardest varieties. If the latter quantity be ex* 
needed, ordinary cast iron will be the result. The 
formation of steel is effeoted in two ways: (1), by 
cementation, which consists in adding carbon to iron 
containing little or none of that substance; (8), by 
separating the necessary amount of carbon horn One 
oaat iron, containing two per cent, or more of that 
element. The former process yields the best steel for 
the making of all fine instruments, the latter an excel* 
lent rough steel, lit for aerionltnral implements and 
springs for machinery. In Indie end some of the con*' 
tmeutel states, more especially in Westphalia, Btyria, 
Sieges, and Sweden, eteel is made directly from the 
ores of iron found in those localities. In these places 
charcoal is used as a fuel. In Germany, a variety 
called puddled steel, prepared by a prooeee similar to 
that need for puddling iron, is muoh in request as a 
material for axles, tires, rails, and other work where 
great strength and hardness are required. The cels* 
orated Indian wootx is prepared by a rude proeest, 
from a very rich magnetic oxide of iron. Vomateut 
eteel consists of a very highly oarburetted metal, which, 
by careful eooling and annealing, separates into two 
distinct compounds of iron and carbon, giving it the 
peculiar appearance known as " damaecening. The 
wonderful perfection of the Indian and Damascus 
blades is dne as much to careful and patient menipu* 
lation as to their ohemicul composition. The moat 
ehareeterisUc property possessed by steel is that of 
becoming intensely hard when made red-hot and 
plunged into cold water. If the heat be intense and 
the eooling very sudden, an arrangement of partielee 
takes place, so as to give the steel a herds ess sufficient 
toj aeratoh glaas. lr, on the contrary, the metal be 
allowed to cool gradually, it will become soft. Between 
these two points of extreme hardness and brittleness 
on the one side, and extrema aoftnets and toughness 
on the other, intermediate stages exist, giving the 
metal properties fitting it for a variety of purposes. 
These different degrees of hardness are obtained by 
the process known ss " Umpiring." The steel is first 
heated to the maximum and plunged into cold water, 
by which means the greatest hardness and brittleness 
are obtained. It is then partially or wholly polished 
end carefully reheated, and allowed to cool again 
gradually. The degree to which the temperature is 
raised io the second heating regulates its ultimate 
hardness, end is Indicated by the colour assumed by 
the polished portion. The first perceptible tint is a 
light straw-colour, which makes its appearance when 
the heat reaches 430* to 450* Fahr. This gives the 
metal a m a t l m u m of hardness, with a certain amount 
of elasticity, fitting it for lancets, rasors, and snraioal 
instruments ; at 470" a foil yellow is produced, which 
is the tamper employed for penknives, scalpels, and 
fine cutlery. The temperature of 480° gives a brown- 
ith-oiange, the temper for sheen and chisels used for 
cutting urea. At 610 9 the brownish-yellow becomes 
flecked with purple, the tint for pocket-knives. 680° 
gives a Mulsh-purple, fit for table cutlery; while the 
deferent shades of blue from 530* to 670* indicate a 
tamper proper for wateh-sprioga, sword-blades, saws, 
and inanumeata requiring great elasticity. Beyond 
this temperature the mead becomes too soft to be 
astd for cutting.instruments. The surfaces of articles 
• manufactured from soft iron, such ae the wearing parts 
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of gua-locks, are oonrarted into steel by heating them* 
in boxes. In contact with carbonaceous matisr, or by 
sprinkling them while red-hot with powdered forcMya- 
aide of potassium. This proeeas is tanned case-herd- 
suing, within the last few years, great attention has 
been paid to the investigation of the chemical composi¬ 
tion of stesL The researches of Desprets, Fremy, aad 
others, tend to the eondusion that nitrogen exercises 
a very important influence over the phenomena of 
steeling, and that carbon plays s Ism neoessary part, 
while those of MM. Caron and St. Claire Derive (33 
refer the formation o( steel to the chemical immMlte- 
tion of iron with oarbon, 

SxHXLT*mn, itil'-gard, in Mach., a sort of balance 
or weighing-machine, consisting of alever with unequal 
arms. The short one supports the subatanee to. be 
weighed, and an Invariable weight is made to slide 
elong the other till the two force* are in equilibrium] 
the weight required is then indicated on the graduated 
edge of the long arm of the steelyard. 

sxbbltabu, Msbcbabts or tub, a body of aliens* 
who enjoyed various commercial privileges in England 
from en early period to the middle of the 16th eentuiy. 
They had a factory, which was called the Steelyard, or 
Steel-house, which wae situated between Thames Street 
and the river, a little east of Dowgate. Edward IT,, 
in 1476, entered into a treaty with the Hanseatic 
League, under which, and their old oharters, the mer¬ 
chants of the Steelyard were enabled to moaopoliae 
certain branches of trade. They were ultimately de¬ 
prived of their privileges in 1661. 

Stbllabia, itil-lai'-n-d (Let. ittUa, a star, from the 
appearance of ita flowers), in But., a gen. of the net. 
ora. Cargophgllaeiw. Many of the species are common 
weeds, being known as stiekworti. S. arils is the 
ohjekweed. 


Sxbk, item (Sax. etefn or tfemn), the ascending axle 
of a plant, or that part of the axis which at its first 
development takes an opposite direction to the root. 
Stems have usually considerable firmness and solidity, 
but sometimes they sre too weak to support themselves. 
When they trail on the ground, they are said to he 
procumbent; when they cling to other bodies by means 
of suckers, climbing or icandint ; and when they twist 
in a spiral manner ronnd their support*, tunning or 
volubile. The four principal kinds of stem ars1. 
the caulii, common to plants which areJierbsoeous, or 
die down annually,—examples may be seen in moat 
garden and roadside plauts; 2. the trunk, the woedy 
end permanent stem of e tree,—it always springs from 
a dicotyledonous embryo; 3. the culm, common to 
most grasses and Badges,—it is usually * slsndsr tube, 
having jointa or partitions at the points where the 
leaves arise; 4. the itipi, a fibrous stem, straight and 

S lindriesl, being almost ss thick at the summit ss it 
e base,—it is peculiar to aeotylsdoaous plants, aad 
may be observed in any of the palms or trse-ferns. 
(For descriptions of the principal modifications of the 
stem, in Bulb, Cobb, Bbisomb, Tubbs.) 

8 tbhoobafht , s hn-og'-riif-t (Gr. itenoi, eontraeted, 
and grapkiin, to write), the srtof writing in abbre¬ 
viations end with many arbitrary signs to denote whole 
syllables, words, and phrases, so that the writing may 
occupy but little room, and be executed with mum 
more tepidity than is possible in tbs ooumon mods. 
The invention of stenography has by some authorities 
been ascribed to Cicero, the famous Homan orator. 
The first English treatise on stenography wae published 
in 1688, by Dr. Timothy Bright, and dedicated to 
Queen Elisabeth. It consisted entirely of arbitrary 
characters, each of which represented a word. Bat 
this system wae crude and difficult of attainment; as, 
for its practical application, it required a remarkable 
tenacity of memory; and it was not until 1763, when, 
the well-known reporter, Mr. Thomas Gurney, pah* 
liahed bis system, that stenography became an art 
calculated to be extensively useful. Km than many ■ 
other systems have been pnbiiaked; sad we may malt, 
tiou that daring the last two centuries190 works ett 

to one of the systems now in see i—The vesStemiS 
represented bypoints, a period standing for *.*.*Au 
and a cemma for « and «. Iks single i~ 
the short-band alphabet amount only to sixteen. 





THE DIOTJOKABY OF 


Staraalto 


Bfwd t yp l ng 


rejected, the former having both iluMM * Rriilstj in i paper read Mn tlu Boyal BmMt, 
•oft sound similar to fc end s, whioh era therefore used Jan* 5nst,K38, c*ued"Contribntk»s to tbe Physiology 
for it j / and e being similar in sound, are represented of Won. Part I.—On seme remarkable and hitherto 
llwaimgbHMMri wmriad/,«iiwtMif, unobserved phenomena of biaooubr vision." In thic 
a rowels are distinguished from aaoh other by that paper, which waa afterwards printed In the " Fbilo* 
positions for irstanoe, should tbe period be planed sophicel Transas tloas," he described bis reflecting 
over tbe top of a consonant, it aisoifiee a; if pieeed stereoscope. The refracting etereocoope tree sobs#- 


i reffectinp etereoeoope tree aabH> 




over the top or n consonant, it signuce a; ir pieeed 
•gainst the side of a consonant, it becomes a. The 
eberaotera of the eiphabet represent, when 


would admit, hovtrtt* tbit th® diwiirtilirk? of th® 
character which represents g, for inataaoa, represent- pictures, as observed by each separate eye, la not a 
1H wad, give, go, good. The characters of tbe alphabet modern dieoovarr. Taro thousand years ego, it was 
also represent the first end last syllables of words; recognised by fiudid and deecribed by Os)an. In 
thus tbs character which represents the letter i also ISPS, Forte revived it t it wee known to Leonardo da 
represents the first syllables ait, obi, tea,, end ths ter* Vino! end Herne in 1776, and later Dre. Smith end 
tarnations Ms, Hit, and big. In stenography, *}*o, a Porterfield were aware of the fbpt. But it wee not 
mode of spelling is adopted which consist# in omitting till photography and the binocular camera ware in* 


ing <M, give, go, good. The ohereotera of the alphabet modern discore: 
also represent the first end last syllables of words; recognised by J 
thus tbs character which represents the letter t also 1608, Forte revi 
represents the first syllables ait, oil, tea., end ths ter* Vino! end Hen 

If- *1T_ .... J IT.. T_ .1___L- .. 1__ VV. . «11 


all tbe silent letieri. rented that aeonrate picturet, aa seen by eseh separate 

SsnncvLU, i/er-fcu'-Ie-d, in Bot., the typical gen. of eye, could be properly united so aa to afford the idea 
the nat. ora. Stereulioeta, Tbe moat interesting of solidity. There are two kinds of stsreoseope. 
species is 8. acuminata, the seed# of whioh, under the Professor Wheatstone’s original instrument, the re¬ 
name of Bolornub, are used in Africa to eweeten water fleeting atereoeoope, is a very simple instrument. It 
whioh has become more or loss putrid. They oonteiu consists of two small plane mirrors, placed vertically 
a large amount of muoilage, 8.Tragaeantka, a native and ut right angle-! to each otbar in the middle of a 
of Sierra Leone, received its specific name from yielding horisontal board »ttbe ends of which era fixed two 
a mint resembling flaky tragaoantb. 8. areas, a native vertical frames ; .maided with grooves for holding two 
of Coromandel, yields a gum of n similar nature, which pictarea drawn on cardboard. The eyes of the spec* 
ia known as cum kuUtera. The seeds of ell the species tator are placed in front of the mirrors, so as to ob* 
contain fixed oil, and many are eaten in different part* serve one of tho pictures reflected from each, the card* 
of the globe. board# being so adjusted in the grooves that the 

Stbucvlucix, iltr-lcade-ai'•**■*, in Bot., the Silk* image* shall exaotlv overlap each other, upon which 


cotton few., a nat. ord. of Diatigltilonet, eub-clssa tbs etersoscopio effect will be discovered. Tim re* 


united by their filaments into a column, and 3-oeUed The bottom of tho box » uanally formed of ground 
estrone anthers. There are 37 genera and 13S aperies, glass. The top of the box consist* of two portions, in 
all satires of the tropics, or of very warm climates, one of whioh iatho right-eye tube, containing a semi 
Ia their propertiaa they resemble ths Uatvaeem, being or quarter-lens; ths other, or left-eye tube, contain* 
generally mucilaginous, demulcent, and emollient, ing else e semi-or qoarter-lens. These lenses should be 
Some produoe seeds with a hairy or cottony covering, made to draw oat, in order to tait long* and short* 
and other* yield useful fibres. Many are ‘remarkable sighted eye*. The etereoeoopio pioturee, or " slide,'* 
for their prodigious sue, height, and apparently onor* ere generally mounted upon e thick card, and are 
nous age. (Set Aputsobia, Bomjux, Dobio, 3tbb- fitted into a groove at the bottom of tbe box. Upon 
epx.u.) _ looking through the eye-tube# at the two fawtew 

pictures upon the slide, they are found to be united 

•-a*._!_»_ __•_aL. ________ r _it.e 


8tauoaoors, Vri-rs-et-kaM (Or. iltno», solid 

y „ _ * -.. * v___ _ r l : a 


ftppeftriuuw of solidity. Tho theory of the SrasitOTTPnro, (Or. firm, or 

atereoeoope waa first explained by Professor Wheat- fixed; tfupo*. a type), consists in ossting, by meant of 
stoiieg who showed that the image of emy solid object a mould, a repr es a n tat j on of the face or suparfisisa of 
pamtad on the retina is different with every different a collection of types arranged in a page. Staraotyping 
position of the eye. To illustrate this by means of the intervenes between the work of the compositor, who 
common camera obtoura j—If the image of mpietur* be sets up or arranges tbe movable types into a page, and 

tm. sL;. Is Im U aL- _-_.J_A-U__;__f-l_#__ 


the picture, the relative position of all its points will The method of setting op the separate types has been 
be th# seme; bat when a solid object, as a castle or treated of under tbe article Punas; if will hers bo 
* tree, is depicted is the camera, the oaae is far dif* neeeiaary to apeak of what is dona with regard to 
forest. It will then be obeerved that the relative taking a oast of the foe* of a page ef proparly arraaged 
Position of tbe several point* of the solid image will types. Bnt first of all, aa to the history of the art. 
vary every lime tbe instrument is shifted. It is pro- Among tho many schemes for printing from a solid 
eisM* similar with th* eye; a different picture is bloak or plots, ia that of Tea dsr Mey, a Dutchman, 
punted on tbs retina evsty time the poeitum of the who about the beginning of the 18th eentwy east noma 
•T* is cheated. In obedience to this law, two slightly block* of type-metal, from whioh a quarto Bible waa 
different pictures of *py solid object will be simulta- printed. Hie plea eooaiated fat soldering togather at 
aeoatlr impressed on the two eyes. That this ia the back tbe ordinary type*, after they bad been 
efltnaHy »• oa#e, w# mey eonviae* ourselves by piadog arranged i* a page to tbe usual manner. The great 
abghted eandle about three fret in front eftbe free, ex pees*, together with the foeouvenisnt balk and 
wid bolding up the fore-finger between the c a nd l e and weight, prevented this mods from beeomtog general. 
tho none; toe finger and oaadls will appear on tbe About too year 1736, Wittuua Qed, a goldsmith of 
Me* of each other when aeen by eeob eye Bdinhtnyb, invented a process foreasttog whole pegs* 

of type, end be asso ciat ed hiaieetf with others. to order 
. , ... _ . . to strike off by hie p roe e es Bibles and Prayer-hooka 

*•tooadr depicted on the two retinas, conveyed to j for toe amvanity of CambcUge* The university, 
the ndad the psroeption of relief or solidily, sad this I however, soea removed their countenance from toe 


toa mind the psroeption of relief or solidity, sad this however, soon removed their conn ten snos from toe 
oy explaining that if two pictures of *■ *ehem; and this waa mainly owtefito toe pftjndico of 
oMaot to ttom in tbe diseettoa to whiok it would bo too compositors, who arifofiy tetsodnned amosatoto 
viewe d by thatwo eyas separately. upon thee* picture* ton “ forms ** frnsi irhinh the pistes ware seel, thantfrr 
bsing ptos sated to\h* two agoa in each a wuthat bringing tbaptetea tote discredit aaao manyuteoaeof 

mte, *nd w wy to too brimhfor tbaim* toA^rifiwtoe »5Sm^toaal Ispto? 1 whowa* 

■ fteriioa of eotoal soUdit;. «Asu pri nripte s mc first a^totedwttoto* etetow efota of «ML Tofltehar r 
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Tffloeh and Foutiv, the Fnmh wee* 
at the earn* end. The celebrated French printers 
MIC. Dido* printed, toward* the dear of tkelStb 
century, a number of publications, aa well aaaone of 
the Letiu classic*, by mean* of otenetmd platre. 
Their plea wae to “aet op" tha work la notable 
type* of a harder substance than ia usual, and with 
three to obtain a matrix by striking opoa a maw of 
soft metal ia aa intermediate state between perfect 
fusion and perfect solidity, after the meaner owled at 
the present time in France elicit ogi. Senefelder, the 
inventor of lithography, endeavoured to dieeorer a 
means of stereotypingi but although be met with some 
success, ho wee compelled to abandon bis experiment* 
for want of pecuniary resources. Perhaps the general! 
adoption of stereotyping in this country may be said 
to be solely due to the liberal patronage of Bari 
Stanhope. 'Mainly to the enoonregement accorded by 
this nobleman, Messrs. Tilloeh, Foulie, end Andrew 
Wilson, a printer of London, were enabled to perfect 
the process so fur as to gain, early ia the present 
oentnry, the patronage of the uui varsities of Oxford and 
Cambridge. The first work: printed after the stereo¬ 
type process ws* issued from Cambridge in 1807; 
whilst the earliest production of the Oxford press 
bean date 1809. To now briefly describe the process 
of stereotyping as at present practised. Alter the 
netting up of s page, or annmber of pages, of movable 
types, according to the method described under the 
Med Plume, the types are passed on to the stereo- 
typer, who proceeds to take a mould from them. He 
ttrnt of ail moistens the turfsoe by rubbing over it ea 
ofly oo id position to prevent- th* mould from adhering 
tolt. The page is then fixed in e brass feme, and 
plaster of Fan* in a liquid state is poured evenly over 
the whole surface. The plaster soon sets into a solid 
mss*, upon which it is carefully removed from the sur¬ 
face of the types. Supposing it to be a good and psr- 
fbot matrix, it is now fit for the baking. It is pbioed 
in an oven bested to about 400° Fshr., and then baked 
thoroughly dry and hard. After tha baldng, the 
moald is placed (see downwards upon a plate of iron 
tanned a footing-plat*. This last is contained in a 
cast-iron box; the cover of this box being placed 
above the beck of the mould sad firmly secured there by 
a screw. It chould be observed that the corners of the 
lid of the casting-box are cut off, in order that the metal 
may enter. The whole apparatus is next plunged into 
*MM iron vessel containing matted metal, and the 
motto forced by hydrostatic pressure insinuates itself, 
through tha open spaces at the corners of the casting- 
lid, into every hollow of the mould. After ten minutes' 
iaunemhm, the cm ting-box is raised, and when cold, 
the content* are removed, end i ewt plate, the face of 
which i* a perfect fee-simile of the type* from which 
the mould was taken, is obtained. Ia order to insaro 
the proper toteknset, as well as an even surface, the 
back of the piste is turned in a lathe, in which the plate 
revolve* against a cutting tool, the superfluous pert* 
being oat away in a seris* of eoneeatno citato*. Tha 
rant carafU scaring cannot prevent occasional debate 
in e plats, end it is th* duty of ttssUwte remove 
email globules of metal, wbieh oeea&basHy adhere to 
th* letters, or to replace those letter* that hare been 
br oken , by dexterously soldering in new cnee, This 
pre sse s , utooagb long deemed the best, is now being 
rapidly superseded by another, which hae bean intro- 
duwd iato tale eonotry from Faria. According to this 


essential to tha podwEmd 
numbers, a* it saves the publia 
copies at a rime than he nesdsj 
arise*, there is no necessity to 
[in the new composition of t! 

Cgdopwka. 

Stxbhux. sfer'-mm tOer. rierwxs), is the breastbone* 
an oblong, fiat, irregularly-shaped boas, pieced at the 
forepart of the thorax. In th* young euqjtot. It OMh 
eists of* number of bones, whioh become united in the 
adult, when it consists of three, end sometimes of two, 
or even of one bon*. It serves for the articulation of 
the seven upper or true ribe on each aide, is of us* hr 
aiding respiration, end defend* the heart and lungs. 

Snvmmoon, *MV**£m»s (Or. sftftes, the chest, 
and tkepto, I explore), in Msd^ is th* name nf ante- 
strument invented by M, Laenneo, of Paris, ia 1813, 
sad is of valoabla aid in the process of aasemltatfan 
(which***). It oonsist#ofetube sboet teninohe*in 
length, mado of wood, or eomethnae of gutta-percha, 
widening eonsiderably at one end, and but sttshtly a* 
the other. The wide end it applied to the ohsrtor 
other pert of the patient, the pbysieian potties hie ear 
to the other end % and from the (omuls emitted by the 
heart, lungs, Ac., the state of these parts may be as- 
eertained. 

Srswxxn, Lons Bros, ov Bwottmi, tiu'-ard (Aam> 
Nor.), one of the ancient great ofBoers of state. It 
was an hereditary office under the Norman kings. It 

S ossed from Hugh Oreutmesnil, who held tha offlee 
urine the reign of Henry II., through different h suds, 
until it rceobed the second Simon ae Montfort, whs 
was slain at th* battle of Bseshem, in U86, There¬ 
upon the high office reverted to the srown, bat was at 
ones granted by Henry to his third son, Bdmend* 
whose descendants, the earls of Lancaster end Lei¬ 
cester, held it till the aooaseion to toe crown of Haary, 
doke of Lancaster, as Henry IV., upon whioh it wee 
absorbed into the regal dignity. Since that period, toe 
high dignity has never been invested upon any person, 
except upon some special occasion, end Imp only 
while oertoin business is being tnumetod, (fw 
next article.) 

BnwssB, Cottar ov Loan Hiafe—In forms* 
time* the lord high steward of Bogfend was am 
officer who had the supervision and regulation, next 
wider the Hag, of all affairs of the nub, bow eMl 
and military. Sine* the time of Henry IV. no person 
has been invested witlfthis high dignity a* an heritable 
possession, bat only for some special occasion. the 
office to case* when the business which required » wee 
ended i and this oemsion hae usually barn to try some 
person before toe Huuseof Peers. Before this court 


non thee* a sheet ef stouter paper ia superposed. 
Tha whole is tbea stswek with a heavy brash, tod to* 
-elk paper bee taken a perfect imprsseion of toe 
type. Tide peper mould 1* ant dried and hardened 
I* baton pieced open a hot iron plat*. From this 
amid a ewt eea be taken by simply pewtog tomotte* 
metal. Several easts eon be taken ton toe seas* 
—« lVt- On aaeoont of ton aimpttstty and rapidity of 
this paper process, many newspapers end puMtototoae 
har in g*targe riroalstioa bee* adapted Hae to e m a* M 


ours, and not for euy capital offence. The lords Mg 
■nmtnoned to appear, sad a majority of twetsenr met* 
is decisive. The spiritual lords can be present, bat they 
erenot allowed to vote. It hsa bean tbs practise ef lata 
yean to appoint to* lord chtimllc* high steward op 
these oocaefoas. The peers having asesmWed, hit 
commission is read, sad a whit* rod, hi* emblaMf 
office, is put into his heads with greet eerwooff ; eat 
then bis grace, for so he is then styled, take* to* east 
allotted for him m lord high steward, end pro ros ds to 
to* trial of the person or panene before Urn. ¥bn 
the trial to over, M grace bweke toe rod, whtoh WgX 
the commission. 

Sncxusu, cMF-eLMt, toe eomtaen BogHttkaaM 
for certeia assail fishes oowrtltatin* to* tonne 0aa(ee* 
e*tra»of L huwwe . sndeo n telntog both freeh and tolfo 
water species. Toe roqg l ( a tf a d wra* p W i ti a kliM 
is one of the ssaells st , an wall’he the most eomaaon of 

tt* IMtotoMBto, 


and being 


haring * large efreototios has 
vto ito p p l j eng » ftarelte «r> 
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Jfo wtwtoeantfr Fto-tgw to ' j» to* «tw«K..| 
(tamely voracious. Their foed 'doarieto - of > 
imootvead the tofmln ter and roe of otoai 
They qwn» (to mamma thefoflMiw, general 












Stiet* 


in colour than the male*, depositing their era, aUA 
are largfa but few, oa the Mere* of aquatic plant*. 
They are ao numerous that they are frequently strewed 
over the land asmanure. Tbi* species seldom exoeeda 
two and a half iaobee in length, and is distinguished by 
having iti aidel defended fa a eerie* of bony plate*, 
arranged vertically along their whole length, The 
colour of the beck i* green; the cheek*, aidee, end 
belly, silveiy-white. Another species of stioklebet i* 
th nJuUtn*pi*a& itiekUbat, which seldom, if ever, it 
found hi fraeh voter, and sometime# attain* the length 
of six inches. 

Shota, tUk’-ii, in Bot., n gen. of Uehene. 8. puU 
monaria, commonly known a* tree lung-wort, or oak- 
lungs. poise**** tonic and nutritioua properties. In 


l ’ A5l'r-4 0V.il 


lyaub-aoid and edible. Mo injurious pro¬ 
now to exist in the plants of this order, 
a, ttU-bai'~t*-e, in Bot., a small nat. ord. 


neaa to boar. A brown dye ia produced from it in 
France. 

SnuonrAOM, itiM-giit-ai'-st-e, in Bot.,th mSHlago 
fam., n not, ord. of Dieotgltdonu, sub-class Mottoehla- 
Mfdta, consisting of tree* or shrubs, with alternate 
simple leathery leaves, having deciduous stipules: 
minute unisexual flowers, growing in aoaly spikes • and 
drupaceous fruits. There are five genera ana about 20 
species, natives of Madagascar and India. Their fruits 
are commonly tub-aaid and edible. Mo injurious pro¬ 
perties are know to exist in tbe plants of this order. 

SmsAOM, »Hl-bai'~tt-e, in Bot., a small nat. ord. 
of HieofylsdcRet, aub-clasa Coroll\flor<t. There are three 
genera and seven species, natives of the Cape of Good 
Hope. They are shrubby plants, without any known 
use*. 

Stun, *8U (Lat. rtiUe), n large teasel employed in 
the process of distillation. The common ttui consists 
of surge oopper boiler, set in masonry over a furnace, 
having a head or capital of a globular form which 
connects it with the e endtmtr or wormptps. 

Btillukha, •liWin'W«-d, in Bot., ngen. of the nat. 
ord. JCupkorbiaeea, The speoiea 8. nbiftra is called 
the Chinese tallow-tree, from its seeds being covered 
by a white sebaceous substance, which, when separated, 


Stomach 


day* of tbe opening of the Bank books for public 
transfer; and these days are notified at the Bank when 
the book* an shut to prepare for the dividend. The 
price at which (took it sold to be transferred at the 
next settling day ia called the price onoeomutt. Some¬ 
times, instead air closing the account on settling day, 
the stock is earrlod on to a future day, on such tsrma 
as the partial agree oa. This is oalled* continuation." 
A person who is a defaulter in the Stock "Exchange ia 
oalled a " lame duck," and his name is posted for a 
certain period of time in the great room. Person* 
selling time bargains are called "beam," and the 
buyer* "bolls," probably on account of tbe interest 
of the former being to beat down prices, while that of 
the latter is to raise them. The name of Stock Ex¬ 
change is also applied in other countries to the place 
where stock is bought and told. The great stock 
exchanges of Europe are those of Amsterdam, Lon¬ 
don, Paris, and Frankfort-ou-tbe-Maine, which decide 
the price of atocks all over the world. The stock 
exchanges of Bt. Petersburg, Berlin, and Vienna, are 
of leaa importance. 

Stocks, a wooden machine, formerly much used 
to put the legs of offenders in, for the restraining of 
disorderly pent t,, or as a puniahment for certain 
offences. The time when atocks were first used in 
England is not known; but they ware in existence in 
1380, during the reign of Edward III., aa appears from 
a statute then issued; and in 1376 tbe common* prayed 
the king for their establishment in every villnge. In 
some country places the stocks are still to be seen, and 
they have not wholly fallen into disuse. 

Stoics, tfo'-ikt, is the name of a philosophical sect 
of ancient Greece, ao called from sfoa, a porch in 
Athena, where the founder of the sect, Zeno, expounded 
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making candles. 8. tfloatiea, queen’s root, is em¬ 
ployed ia North America aa an emetic, cathartic, and 
alterative. 

SnrcLxs. (8t» bur.) 

Stock Exobawou, «<ok.—The term stacks is applied 
to the several fund* which constitute the national 
debt; and the Stock Eachango was originally the boild- 
ing In London, where the stock-brokers assembled to 
do their business. At present each proprietor of stock 
may transfer his inter sets to others by sale. When a 


power of attorney for hie principal, the stamp duty on 
whioh is Us. M.t and the document may be ao drawn 


to receive the dividend* from the person by whom he is 
commissioned. A* a general rule, stock is bought and 
sold through a broker, but the proprietors generally 
receive their dividends themselves. Bargain* in stock 
are tranaaoted lu the Stock Exchange, in Cepel Court 
All the more respectable broken are members of the 
6took Exchange, into which association they are every 
yeeretected by ballot. Tbe governing body iseom- 



whioh seemed inevitably following speculations of a 
metaphysical kind, Zeno, like Epicurus, fixed bis 
thoughts principally upon morula. Hie philosophy 
boasted or being eminently practical, and connected 
with the daily duties of Hie. The aim of man's 
existence ia to be virtuous, and virtue consists not in 
a life of contemplation but of action. The Stoics of 
mnoient times had to do battle with the aoeptics of their 
time, very much aa the Scotch philosophers of common 
lease had to oppose the scepticism or Hume. They, 
too, took their stand upon common sense, and showed 
that reason waa unable to distinguish between appear¬ 
ance and oertainty. Boose, they maintained, furnished 
all the materials of our Knowledge, and by reason 
these materials ware fashioned. Nature they regarded 
as composed of two elements,—the primordial matter 
from which thing* are formed, and toe active principle 
by which they are formed;Season, Destiny, God. 
As reason was the great moving power to the outer 
world, to live conformably with reaaon, or to live har¬ 
moniously with nature, was, with them, toe great tow 
to morals. Hence the pleasures and pains of the body 
are to be despised at unworthy to oooupy the attention 
of man. To be above pain they thought to ba manly; 
and hence they d septsed pain, and despised death. 
Stoicism as a reaction against effeminacy may be ap¬ 
plauded ; but as a doctrine it ia ons-siaed and fhlae. 
Apathy, which by them was considered as the highest 
condition of humanity, is, ia truth, its lowest.—Esf. 
Lewet's Sittorj gf Pkitotoph 
Stows ch, rtnmNtk (Or. dm a dto, also gather), ia 
Anat., is the tarn membranous receptacle whioh ra- 
oaires tbe food from the (esophagus, end within which 
it It acted noon by the gastric toiee and converted 
into chyme. It is sKoated in the lan hypochondriac and 
epigastric regions, sad whan distended, it haa the 
shape of an irregular cone, haring a rounded base sad 
being curved upon itself. The uft extremity la the 
larger, and ia called the greater , apleaio ana of the 
■tomato, the right or. small and being called toe 
pyloric. Tea empphagw terminates to too stomach 
two or three todies from th* great extremity by the 
cardies orifice; wktie by thepyknicorifice at toe otber 
and the digested matter enters the duodenum. Whan 
‘ fiBad, the stomach is about ten csr twatre 
and its diameter at thewtitoatpart 


oT four distinct coats, held together by Ana artotor 
tisane* and named, to aider from without toward* Wo r 





























UKIVEBSAIi INFORMATION. 


_ Stone _ 

■erone, muscular, areolar, and macaws coats. By soms 
the areolar is not raokonet- » diltinot ooet. The first 
of them ia »(Mo, smooth, transparent, elastic mem* 
tone derived from the peritoneum. The musoular 
cost U very thick, end composed of three seta of fibres, 
the longitudinal, circular, and oblique. Which form 
three layers. The areolae and fibrous coat is > trier* 
ably diltinot layer placed between the muscular and 
mucous coats,* and connected with both. The last is 
a smooth, soft, rathar thick sad pulpy membrane, 
loosely connected with the musouiar coat, and covered 
with exhaling and inhaling vessels. At the pyloric 
orifice leading from the stomach into the duodenum 
there ia a sphincter muscle which contracts the aperture 
and prevents the passage of any matter into the in* 


Strawberry 


V iron ia a Ugh >1 


iron, though so ma varieties 
ate of oxioatiao, ns rente* 


to as illustrative of the feet. Truly enough, the mag* 
nesien limestone there employed bad proved so dura* 
ble that it bore even the marks of the mason's tool. 


oesatve waves through its card urn onnoe. it is thsre 
subjected to a peculiar peristaltic motion, having for 
its object to produce a thorough intermixture or the 
gaatno fluid with the alimentary mass, and to separate 
that portion which has boon sufficiently reduced from 
the remainder. This motion causes not only a constant 
agitation or ohuming of the contents, but also moves 
them, slowly along from one extremity to the otbor. 
These revolutions are completed in from one to three 
minutes, being slower at first than altar ohymiilcation 
has more advanced. The paasage of the chyme or 
product of the gastric digestion through the pylorio 
orifice into the commencement of the intestinal tuba 
is at first slow; but when the digestive process is□ early 
completed, it is transmitted in much larger quantities. 
(Am Diassnow, Gasxiio Juiob.) 

Brora, ttone (Sax. etan), a general term applied to 
a hardened mass of earthy matter. In thebuilding 
art there an very few annj eats of greater! practical 
importance than the selection of atones naturally fit 
for the purposes required. A good building*stone 
ought to possess great powers of resistance against 


stituent parts shonld not be susceptible of decomposi¬ 
tion by the action of the atmosphere, or by their 
mutual reaction upon one another; it should neither 
absorb either water or vapour, except to a oertain 
extent; and, as far as possible, it should be of an 
homogeneous natnre. The denser stones, us a general 
rule, an more durable than the lighter ones. (Set 
Quabby.) 

Stows, in Med. (See Calculus.) 

Btowb, Artificial, a manufactured substance made 
to resemble stone, and used for statuary and other 
decorations of architecture, M. Feilner, at Berlin, 
has for several years made artificial atone with gnat 
success. Bis materials are almost similar to those used 
in making English pottery, and the pl&atio mass is 
either fonat>*i in moulds or by hand. The kilns in which 
the mixture is baked am peculiar in form, and an built 
so as to economise the fuel. Many other ingenious 
arrangements have beau made for the construction of 
artificial atom; but of all the numerous plans which 
have been devised, vary few bave been aueeeeafn]. In 
Bansome’e patent lilioiou* atones the general propor¬ 
tions of materials employed are as followsTen pints of 
tend, one pint of powdered flint, one pint of clay, and 


an thoroughly incorporated, and foe whole man 
becomes of a uniform consistency. When well worked 


Houses of Parliament. It was soon found, however, 
that foe smoke of London had e powerfully decom¬ 
posing effect upon it, beceuee of foe affinity which 
magnesia has lor the sulphurous acid contented ia 
such large quantities in the smoke of foe meferaf 
Stone suffers greatly by disintegration, the principal 
cause being foe freesing of tho minute partides of 
water which insinuate themselves into foe pores and 
laminin of atones. These particles of water swell 
slowly as crystals of ice are formed, and so burst open 
the pores or split the grain of foe atom. The simplest- 
and readiest mode of preserving stone is to paint it in 
oil-colours, and thia expedient has indeed bam adopted 
in the case of the stone frontage of Buckingham 
Palace. Nevertheless, the coating of atone with prink 
oan never be regarded otherwise then as spoor method 
of escaping from a difficulty. The application of a 
soluble solution of silica applied after the manner of a 
varnish is, perhaps, the beet preservative yet known. 
When tbis solution eomee to be acted upon by toe- 
atmosphere, a chemical change takea piece, foe result 
being that siiioie acid is left filling up foe pores of fow 
stone, thereby preventing the ingress of moisture or 
other disintegrating medium. yJUnsome's patent is a 
modification of this process And consists ia giving the- 
already silicated atone a supplementary varnish of chlo¬ 
ride of calcium. The external enplleationa proposed 
(besides the soluble ailice) for protecting foe surface of 
stones ere numerous. The most promising of these seem 
to be oily, fatty, resinous matters, whioh foe stone ia 
made to imbibe, sometimes by being boiled in them. 
Gntta-percbe, quick-lime, copperas, and various other 
substances, have also been introduoMl into foe prepara¬ 
tions. Patents were taken out in 166S for applieationa 
first of a solution of sulphate of sino or of alum, 
followed by one of sulphur in oil; and another for n so¬ 
lution of wax in cori-tar, naphtha, do. 

Stowxwabb, etone'-muire .—Stoneware of foe ordi¬ 
nary kinds, snob ea we see in jure, drain-pipes, end a 
variety of chemical utensils, ia constituted of plastic 
oiay, united in varioue proportions with some felapefoto 
mineral sands of different kinds, and in some caaea 
with.eement-stone or chalk. Thet» mixtures are then 
subjected to a heat sufficiently great to cause e partial 
fusion of the mesa. This condition of semi-fusion is 
the distinguishing character of stoneware. The finer 
varieties or stoneware are made from carefully selected 
days, whioh when burnt will not have much odour. 
These are united with some fluxing substance, by 
whioh the particular state of semi-fusion above men¬ 
tioned is brought about. Formerly the glare of stone¬ 
ware wet always a salt glue l recently, however, it 
has been customary to glase with a mixture of Comieh 
stoDe, flint, do., aa in the m anu f acture of ea r t hs a * 
ware. 

Stobax. (See Bttbax.) 

Stoaits. (See Worn.) 


and delicate imp re ssions. The mixture is afterwards 
baked tat kilns constructed for foe purpose. This 
Mud of artificial stone can be used for a great variety 
of pBp*sL-fl(f, Urn's Dictionary qf Arte, M aga* 
/odnfMt and Minn a 

Sion, Builoik a. (See Builmxo-Stokb.) 

6xobb, Fbbsbbvatiov or,—Stone, in common with 
rial used in construction, pa liable 
• deesy from ohemical or mechanical 
causes. Granite, though toe hardcat of uriMing- 
atones/ii. in several of its varieties, liable to serious 


the sea. Limestones also suffer from 
foe same cease.' Changes of tsopoetora haw a great 
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TOR DICTIONARY O** 


Strength, Animal 


BcMMnhAvn att, (AiArautamwnu. 

Bremret* m Siam, FttUM, <Sc. (Aw 3bm- 
suu, snusn ot.) 

BammU) *trep*if.te+Si (Gr. afrvplto, X twist j 
pttrom, a wing).—These inssota war* jbacovmd by 
Kirby, living parasitfo in foe abdomen of mm An- 
dm*. At lust nondesoript, and not refemhle to any 
order, they ware afterwards placed la an order by 
them selves. The larva live m the bodies of bees, 
wasps, he. Only the males undergo perfect metamor- 
phetie, the females, even when adult, being without 
lege, wings. . or eyes, and continuing to live paraeitio 
within the bodies of the hymeaopteroos inseote within 
whieh they were bon. About tea or twelve different 
epeeiaaere known, forming a email family called Sty. 
lopUm, of whieh tba genu* Stylope ie the type.— Rtf. 


Brains, ilnio, in Pol. Boon., are n means 
adopted by workmen in order to obtain higher wage* 
or some amelioration in their working airoumstanoes, 
and in which they leave their work in a body andrefuse 
to resume it until their demands are complied with. 
8aoh proceedings are always attended with great bard* 
ships, and usually give rise to mooh bad feeling on 
both tides. The object of the workmen evidently ie 
to force their masters into compliance by taking ad¬ 
vantage of their necessity to have the work earned on 
or oompleted, and the knowledge of this naturally 
makes the masters the more inclined to resist. Per¬ 
haps, however, the chief objection to strikes is the all 
bus impossibility of their being carried ont witbont a 
System of tyranny being maintained towards a number 
even of those who ere parties to it. A strike without 
unity among a number of workmen ie a failure ; and 
to obtain this, usually a number of persons are forced 
into it most unwillingly, while, as is often the case, 
when workmen ure brought Horn a distance, these are 
subjected to the mom,wanton outrages and cruel 
treatment. We notior these objections the more 
readily, because, apart from them, wo consider strikes 
to be perfectly lair, as they are quite legal. We ean 
see so reason why any msn, or any body of men, 
should be compelled to sell their labour, that whioh is 
most particularly their own, at what they consider a 
disadvantage. Capitalists may form themselves into 


Stryohnos 


be readily pre pare d Atom the aativa oarboaatoby dis¬ 
solving it m nitric arid, and h asti ng the molting 
nitrate to redness is n enoible, until no more fumes 
are evolved. It is similar to the corresponding alka¬ 
line earth, baryta in most of its properties. It com¬ 
bines with water with great energy to form hydrate of 
etrontia. The cryttauistd hydrate has the formal* 
8rOIXO+9Aq. urlwsh etrontia constitutes the 
mineral known as itrtMtiamt*. ffttmtwqf stroatisis 


advantage of the circumstances of workmen ee e 
meant of oppressing them, which is too often done, is 
most iniquitous and unjust. Many circumstance* 
frequently combine to render it matter of great 
hardship for a workman to haw to leava perhaps 
las place of abode, or it may be to change hie 
trade i and hence be wal ofton be obliged to work, 
even at a disadvantage. Besides, masters an 
very likely to disregard the claims of one or a 
few workmen; and hence it is only by a number of 


ootahedra. Which decrepitate wban heated. They are 
soluble in fire parts of cold end considerably less of 
hot water. Nitrate of etrontia ia much employed in 
the preparation of " red fire " for the theatres. A 
good mixture for .this purpose may bemads of forty 
parts of nitrate of etrontia, thirteen of flowers of 
sulphur, ten of chlorate of potash, and four of sul¬ 
phide of antimony. Sulphate of etrontia is found 
native as etlutint, crystallised in rhomboids! prisma. 
It may be prepared artificially by a solution of nitrate 
of atrontia with sulphuric acid. 

Scunrairif, sfrw- in Chem., the metal of 

whioh the alkaline earth etrontia is the protoxide. It 
greatly reaesobl't barium in its properties end combi* 
nations, but ie i”>t.'po abundant in nature. It oooon 
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procured in the same way as barium. Heated in air, 
it burns with n yellowish flame, emitting spark*, 
i Water is decomposed by it with evolution of hydrogen. 
It dissolves readily in dilute nitrie acid, but the con* 
eentrated acid is without action on it. It forme two 
oxides,—the protoxide, atrontia, which ha* already been 
described, and the b inoxide, whioh is do posited as • 
hydrate in eryetalHne Bcoles, when a solution of bin- 
oxide of hydrogen is added to a solution of etrontia. 
Chloride of ttroniium crystallize* in needles, whioh 
deliquesce in the air; hence the nitrate of atrontia ia 
used for pyroteobnio purposes. It distolves in alcohol, 
and burns with a brilliant red flame. The sulphide* 
are similar in properties and character to the corre¬ 
sponding sulphides of barium. 

SrnTCBirurn, efrik'-nem (Or.), in Chem., one of the 
alkaloids found in the Strychnin nux.tomiea, and tba 
Stryckno* Jgnatii, or Xguatius's bean, in company with 
brucine and tsaanriae. In the former, strychnine end 
brneine are found in the form of lactates. The method 
of extraction is the following s—The rasped seeds are 
boiled with four times their weight of alcohol soldn- 
l*t*d with one per cent, of eulphnrio acid. The aloohobo 
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tioua of workmen to raise their wages or against their 
reduction j but these have all bean swept away by 
6 Geo. IV. c. 95, and 8 Geo. IV. o. 129. Now, therefore, 
combinations among workmen to raise wagea or to 
limit foe hours of labour are perfectly legal, if unac¬ 
companied by threat* or violence; bat any attempts 
at intimidation or preventing masters from employing 
other workmen, or other workmen from taking em¬ 
ployment at any wages they pltsso, an illegal. In 
strikes, foe workmen always suffer more than their 
masters s and the privations to whieh they voluntarily 
mepoe* themselves "form a strong presumption that 
they *r« housefly impressed with a conviction that the 
advanre of wage* wueh they elaim is fair and reason- 


«f to* improper resistance of the maatera. 4 *—(J. R. 
M*Cu8ib«* art. “ Combination,” in jfhey. Mi,) 
Hones tba.gnat advantage that would arise from 
the estebUahmsa* of some tribunal to whieh disputes 
between masters and workman 
in whose deetrihn* 


the acid and colouring matters being thm 
foo basis remaining In solution. The aioohol ia dial 
tilled off, end the residue treated with acidulated 
water, from whieh the two alkaloids am afterwards 
precipitated by ammonia. They are then eonvertnd 
into nitrates and crystallised, the nitrate of strvohnin* 
crystallizing out first. Strychnine ie one of the most 
powerful of foe vegetable bases, precipitating many of 
foe metallic oxide* from their Mats, end hi many eases 
forming compounds with them, or which foe double 
sulphate of stryohmne and copper may be takas a* an 


absolute aioohol, ether, and tba caustic alkalis*; bat it 
dissolves in the essential oik sad in ektootaan. It 

a we in 7,000part* of eoMwater, giving on intensely 
solution, which is still retained eves when diluted 
with 100 part* of water. With foe acids it forme writ- 
defined salts, which ere mostly crystalline arighbls. 
In minn te portione, from the twelfth to foe sixth of a 
grain, it is need nan tpcio in medicine, with e speeial 
action on the nervee of motion. In doses of two or 
throe grains, it is a most powerful aad fatal poison: 
it is therefora frequently need in eases of manner and 
soioide. Ha principal action seems to be on the 
motory nerves, producing lockjaw and penlyrie of the 
beam and tangs. > , 

trUfum fGr.1, a ecu. of the net. 
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Stuooo 


MBroaBa 


stryehsto, or itrpekniu*, and Nd w 
of a (niu of the former alkaloid hap Mm known to 
produce death; it is, however,a valuablestimulant of 
theaarreue system, end baa bean frequeatly am plowed 
ia paralysis. Kux-vomioa aaads era largely need to 
gamekeepers aud formers to destroy vermin, Tbebark 


of the koochla-tree is also w poison oa a. It was 
formerly confounded with cespena or aaguttnm bark j 
henoc it ie (ometimea termed fait* augiutura bark. 
An aqueous extract of the bark of A, iinU is the 
terrible Java poison oelled upa* Unit. The Juice of 
8. toxtftra it the basis of the celebrated WouraU or 
Outran arrow-poison of Guiana. The wood of some 
Aiietie species is employed as an antidote to the 
kites of poisonous snakes, and on this acoount is 
generally oalied lignum eilubrimm, or snake-wood. 
It hat been need medicinally in intermittent fevers. 
The bark of 8. Pueudoquina, which contains neither 
atrgeknine nor inteias, ie extensively employed in 
Brasil as a substitute for cinchona hark. It is fre¬ 
quently erroneously called aopalAi bark. The dried 
ripe seeds of 8. potatorum ere called oUariug^nutt. 
from being employed by the Hindoos to dear muddy 
water. 

Stucco, ituV4co (Its!.), in Aroh., a term frequently 
applied to various kinds of lime or cement renderings 
on masonry. It signifies more stariotly, however, a 
species of plastering, ie ordinary eases worked up by 
band to a fine face adapted to receive punt. In supe¬ 
rior buildings this stneco is made by the addition of 
other materials then the lime or plaster usually em¬ 
ployed, in order to resemble marble. In point or feet, 
common stncoo is nothing more then plastering which 
has received an additional amount of manipulation. 
Marble etucoo ia made with fine lime, mixed with 
calcareous powder, abelk, or other similar substeaoee, 
in aooh proportions and worked ia such a way at to 
produoe a hard uniform substance, which admits of 
being coloured, painted, and polished, so as to resemble 
various coloured marbles. 

Stcboxok. (As Sruniovism.) 

Stubiovumk, etu-r*-o'-*e-d* (list, rtrrio, an ictole, 
because the snout tends to a point like an icicle), a 
fern, of fishes belonging to Cuvier’e division called 
Cbondroptrrggian*, or oartilaginous fishes, the skeletons 


Four genera are contained in this family,— Aeoipenter, 
Spatmaria, Cbituara, and CaUorbgtuku*. To the first 
of these belongs the common sturgeon. The gene¬ 
ral form of this fish resemble* that of the shark; 

■ms. but it isdistin- 

gushed by km- 

is defended by 
——similar plates j 

the month ie 

erpaasov. mm.ii wm j > u 

in sharks, -placed below the snoot | while the month 
ia capable of soma degree of projection, by its posi¬ 
tion on n style with three simulations. Instead 
of teeth, the mouth is furniahsd with a sort of horny 
process on the Jaws. Tba lower Jaw is forniebed with 
a sort of beard of soft fibres. The eyes and nostrils 
are placed laterally end wide boat eaoh other. There 
ia no vestige of an external ear, but the labyrinth is 
perfect within toe bones of the head. The toil is 
forked, the upper lobe being much the longest end 
pointed. Sturgeons are mostly large, ana inhabit 
tha shores of the temperate jatitoMS rather thus 
either the torrid or the cold. They ere marine fishes, 
end at certain seasons aseeod in vast numbers particu¬ 
lar riven, where they ere toe subject of extensive 
fisheries, particularly in toe large riven which disem¬ 
bogue themselves into toe Black Sea and Caepauu sad 


Subetitoittoa Tbmry 


purest gelatine that is obtained totoeaahatf , 
and forme toe genome wingless of sommsroa. 
flash is whits and delicate, rm n m biiag vsai 
forms common easier, When oendhtlathe 
within tha jerisdiction of tha 
■idered a royal fish j tha term 1 
that it ought to he sent to tha sovereign f and it i* 
that tha sturgeon was exolseively reserved for the table 
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Srcrrxano. (As Staxmiuxo.) 

Baras, ttilt, In tha manner of writing with 
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words. What ie celled toe style of a writer or spetoe* 
ia bis oharaeterietfa) manner of expression, determined 




for serving tbe uses to which language is put,—-should 
obey the fundamental lawe of grammar and rhetono. 
Style should be characterised oy perspicuity, anima¬ 
tion, and elegance. Language is held to be perspi¬ 
cuous when it has not each of three faults s—it must 
not be obscure, tliet is, convey no meaning olsarly; to 
must not be ambiguous, that is, convey more meaning! 
than one; it must not be unintelligible, that ia, convey 
no meaning at all. When language u adequate for 
the purpose of persuasion, it is said to be an ima ted. 
Language, when elegant, gratifies tba tpsto while ex« 
citing imaginative pleasure. In order to attain perspi¬ 
cuity, animation, and elegenoe in writing, tbo ohoio# 
of words or phrases, the number of them, and toe 
patting of them together, must be particularly studied. 
—Ref. Kneyokpadta Jhitanniea. 

Srsxx, Oldahd Nbw. (A# Cltxmie.) 

Styluiacxac, sti-it-dai'-s*.*, iu Hot., a net. ord. Of 
Dicoigltdonet, sub-class Coroliytora, consisting of herbs 
or nnderehrubs found lu the swamp* of Australia. 
Their properties and uses are unknown. 

Sttbacac mm, sri-nl-ihri'-ss.** in Bot., tbe Stores 
fern., a net. ord. of -Dieofylsdwiesienb-clssa Ooraliyior*. 
Trees or shrubs, with simple, alternate, exstlpulate 
leaves and axillary flower*. Calyx inferior or supe¬ 
rior, 4—5-parted, persistent. Corolla of 5—10 petals, 
cither united at base or distfaiot. Stamens equal in 
number to the petals, or twice or thrice aa away, more 
or lew coherent at base; anthers 2-eelled. Ovasy 
superior or inferior; style simple, Fruit drupaceous 
and fleshy. Seeds usually one in each cell: embryo in 
abundant fleshy albumen, with a king radicle. There 
ere 12 genera and about 120 specie*, whisk are spa¬ 
ringly distributed to warm and tropical regions May 
are principally remarkable for yielding stimulant bal¬ 
samic retina. (A* Srraxx.) 

SvTrnxx. liV-rik*, in Bot., too typical gen, of the 
nat. ord. StgraeaettM., 8. Bnutoin, the benjamin-tree, 
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commonly called yust-iiipasria, (As Bbwxoiw.) 8. 
officinal*, a native of Greece, toe Levant, and Asia 
Minor, waa the aonree of the original end olaesfoal 
tlorax, which has in modem times wholly disappeared 
From commerce. The product new called MeaMetaraw 
comes from e species of the genua higmiirmtmr (whisk 
set). 

SnnsBia Acm, sw'-Se-rik, in Cham., a tatty arid ori- 


tba rivers of France and Frnssia; they abound also in 
tffs large rivers of North America, where toespecdM 
eppeer to be peculiar to that continent. Tbeeemaam 
sturgeon (A**ip*nttr Sturio) is gensraUy'ahoot seven or 
eight fast in length. Its whole body is very gelatinous; 
^and the air-bag, whoa freed font fist mo oil, ie to* 


tioas, and is most readily obtained by the oxidation! 
of the fats, men especially those of tha atacrio iaiia*t 
It forma s crystalline white powder destitute of odour, 
but having a slightly acid taste. It ia salable in MU 
pasta of cold nud in 2 parte of batting water, a 
m also soluble in alcohol and ether. Heated to BP 
Fahr., it melt*, and runs up tbe sides of the vessel 
In which it is treated. Tbeeaberstos of tog alkeUa* 
sad earths era soluble and crytslbssbls. and faya 
white preoipitatse with the salts of tbe metals. 

evsuiura, Cobsositb, (As Mium, Ohms - 
•inns or.) - 1 " 
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Snoolnio Add 


gsrded w s substitution compound of vitw, is wliieh 
IsyAragen i« replaced by iron. In organic chemistry, 
substitution compounds are most muneroos and inter* 


tins. .They am mostly substance* in which hydrogen 
replaced by* metal, a halogen, - 1 J -' — 


>, a hydrocarbon, or 
They are general!* 
' " om which 


i* 

even by a 

formulated eo ha" to showlha original body from 
they are formed ; sometimes, however, for the take of 
shortness, their empirical formula is given. Ammonia 
may be taken at a type of the infinite number of com¬ 
pound* of this kind that may be prepared. Ammonia 

may be represented at oontietidg of^H^N. Each o l 

the three H's may be replaced by a metal or a hydro- 

( («ttyf)C,H, 


carbon i that we have ethylia 




h‘ 


‘h 


dietbyliaJ 


►If 5 triethylie, methylia, dime* 


thylia, and to on almot t ad infinitum. Withthemetala,we 

fK") C 11 *") 

obtainpotateamine^H^If ; trimercur*minc|HgjN, 

and ao on; with the halogens end aoid radiolee we get 


Sogiar 


{U H - 


diniodatnide, and another aluoet infinite 

seriet. The process doea not alone take place with 
the H’s, but alto with the N't, which can be roptaeed 
by phosphorus, antimony, and other bodies. The 
adds also form a large number of substitution com¬ 
pounds, of whioh ohloraeetio add may be given as an 
example t— 

Acetic add. Obloraoetio add, 

HO.C.H.O. HO.O.Cl.O, 

* Neutral bodies also produce substitution compounds, 
of whioh bensole may be taken et a specimen 
Bectole. Ohloro-beusole. Nitro-benxole 
Oi»H, Cj |H ( 01. 0 1 ,H l (IfO,) 

The diacoverer of substitntion organic compounds was 
QsT-Iiaieao, who, in endeavouriog to bleecn beet-wax 
with ehlorine, found that certain of the equivalents of 
hydrogen contained in that body were replaced by the 
halogen, e compound being formed, whioh, when burnt, 
emitted hydrochloric odd. The study of substitution 
oompoonas has always been most at tree tire to organio 
chemists. The researches of Laurent, Gerhardt, Hof¬ 
mann, and other* in this direction, have exerted a very 
important influence on chemistry, both at a theoretical 
ana practical tcienoe. The whole eerie* of cari-tar 
dyes, for instance, resulted entirely from the study of 
the substitution compounds of ammonia. In the hands 
Of Berthelot and others, the theory hss resulted in the 
mthetlo formation of orgaoio aompounde, and the day 
does not appear to be fhr distant when numerous tub- 
stanoss whioh ere now obtained in minute quantities 
from plants and animals, will be formed Cram their 
ultimate dements in the laboratory. 

Suoouao Acre, tuk-tV-nik. —Thit acid, as its name 
imports, was originally obtained from amber (ntcci- 
saw} by destructive dutiUatiou. It may, however, be 
obtained by several other methods, perhaps moat 
readily by diffusing orude m slate of lime through warm 
water, a small quantity of decayed cheeie being added 
a* a ferment. The mixture is kept at a temperature of 
about 100° frr a week, carbonic acid being oteengaged. 
carbonate and wodnata of lime crystallising out. and 
aMtat* sf lime remaining in solution. The succinate 
m lime ia washed, decomposed with hydroohlorio acid, 
and the eueeinio add crystallised Gram the solution. 
Succinic add crystallise* in large, regular, rhombic 
tables, It dissolve* in 6 parts of odd end fl parts of 
boiling water. Alcohol dSwolvw it readily, but ether 
.sparingly. At a temperature of about 84?° to 
Sm 41 ssddemy heetad to *68°, it melta, 

hdis, sad suhlimse completely. It forma with the 
*»•*• esto ofssdta, moat of which crystallite 

HBWYMaaaaa«af 
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on account of their sacking propensities. The geiruq. 
Nnlev of Lhuueus coactitnle* the entire order. The • 
month oonsista at n sucker of three parte, oontained 
between two articclated blade*, forming by their union 
a trank or bosk. The order is not numerous in mo¬ 
de*. The taka irritant 1* the common flee (in 
Fx.it) | thePsies jwmfrwM is tbeOsxoon (which see). 

Snrroosnoir, tnf-fo-kai'-tkun, is the act of choking 
or producing death Vy the interruption of the breath. 
The three ordinary ways in whioh suffocation may be 
effected are hanging, drowning, and the respiration 
of fixed air, or carbonic acid gas. (Ate Htwoiifo, 
Daowjrnro.) In suffocation by carbonic acid gat, 
whether arising from mines, lime-kilns, vats of fer¬ 
menting liquor, Ac., death takas place very repjdly. 
In every case of suffocation, our attempta at re-anima¬ 
tion should be directed to renew respiration by infla¬ 
tion of the lung*; to re*tore the animal heat by 
exposure to warm pure air, and by assiduous frictions 
of the surfsoe; to rouse by stimuli, and by brushing 
tbs soles of the feet and palms of the hands; and 
when necessary, to relieve cerebral congestion by 
moderate end cnnthme bleeding.' 

Susan, thurf-ir. a Qhem. and Manuf.—Chemically 
speaking, there *r- four principal varieties of sugar 
j 1. Can* tugar ; 2. i'Yuit tugar, or fractals; S. Glucose, 
grape, or ttarch tugar; 4. Milk tugar. Although 
aifienng but slightly in chemical composition, this* 
varieties of sugar possess very different sweetening 
powers, cane sugar being at the head of ihe list in this 
respect. The first three occur in the juices of plants, 
the fourth being exclusively found in the milk of ani¬ 
mals ; whence its name. 

Cast tugar, or iSueroi#.—This variety of sugar is, as 
its name implies, obtained principally from the sugar¬ 
cane. In Canada, however, the sugar-maple, and in 
many part* of Europe the beetroot, tarnish the ohief 
supplies. It also exists in carrots, turnips, pumpkins, 
chestnuts, and a large number of tropical fruit*. Chmo 
sugar has a specific gravity of 1*6; it is soluble in one- 
third of its weight of eold water, forming the thick 
liquid commonly known as syrap. It is also somewhat 
soluble in tioonoL which, however, requires to be 
heated before it takes up any quantity. By evaporat¬ 
ing the aqueous eoiution, large four-sided rhomboids! 
prismatic crystals are formed, as seen in auger-candy. 
Loaf sugar consists of a mast of small crystals; the 
more numerous the crystals, the more dsssUngly- 
brilliant it the sugar. When two pieces of sugar are 
rubbed together in the derk, a pale violet light is 
emitted. The chemical composition of cane sugar is 
CisHuO,!. If a solution or cane sugar be kept boil¬ 
ing for some time, it becomes less sweet, the elements 
of water being assimilated, and unorystaUiaable fruit 
tugar, C„H„0.„ is formed. If the boiling be con¬ 
tinued tor some noun, two more equivalents of water 
are taken up, the fruit tugar becoming converted 
into grapt mar, C, a H,,0,,. To counteract this, 
a small quantity of lime is always added to the solu¬ 
tion of cane-juice before it is boiled. Sugar forms 
an important article of food, entering largely into til 
vegetable aliments. Alone, it doea not seem capable 
of supporting life, although, by preventing the waste 
of the ties net, it may be need we a temporary palliative 
of hunger. Mixed With nitrogenous matter, it appears 
to have a fattening tendency. It is a powerful anti- 
eeptic, at exemplified ia itepMservative action on meat 
andfrolt. Solution of infer hat the peculiar property 
of dissolving many of the matallia oxides; lime, baryte, 
oxide of lead, forming strong solutions when boiled 
with it. It excretes* a powerfully reducing notion on 
several of the metallic salts; the chromates, for in¬ 
stance, being red need to secqnioxide of ohrondnm 
when heated with a eolation of sugar. Gone sugar, 
under the influence of yeast of beer, undergoes the 
process of fermentation (is* Fmuxuxxoir), be¬ 
coming converted first into fruit sugar, end then into 
oarhonto acid and alcohol. Treated with strong sol- 

{ ihoric add, sugar parts with its water, earhonie and 
ortnio acids being eliminated, and a oarhoaaeeoor 
matter being left «*hind. Seated to 3X0° Fabr., 
sugar mafia into an amorphous transparent solid, 
awshfif kept, gradually lows its transparency and 
rstnrns to the traiUbt form. A solution of eene 
anger exercises right-handed rotation on a ray at j 
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polarised light. EmM to abort 4M°, sugar lotto 
Jpoequivalents of water, baoomiog converted into* 
■town daSquesoant tod almoet t a at alato lobatanoe, 
MDh mad by cook* and eonfeotioners aa • colouring 
matter, under the name of ctnmel. It difitaa from 
sugar in not being susoaptible of fermentation. If tea 
beat be carried further, inflammable gate* are emitted, 
a friable maaa of pun charcoal being left behind. 
Caramel appear* to tie a definite oompound, uniting 
with baryta aftd bade aoetate of lead. It ia aolnble in 
water, and ia separable from ite solution aa a brown 
powder by alcohol.— Pruetoee, or frail eager, exists 
ready formed in ripe acidniona fruits and honey, which 
owe their sweetness to its nre s sn oe. It may be made 
artificially from stardn and woody fibre by the aotion 
of dilute sulphuric acid, oontlnnsl boiling transforming 
ft into grape soger. Fruit sugar doe* not crystallise. 
It often assumes the elements of water when fruits are 
dried, giving rice to the formation of crystalline grape 
sugar. 

Chape eager. Starch eager, or' Glueoie .—Grape 
sugar exists ready formed in the grape, end in many 
fruits end vegetables. It may be made artificially 
from ataroh by allowing n mixture of that snbstanoe, 
with a sufficient quantity of water to render it liquid, 
to flow gradually into a vat containing water acidulated 
with one per cent, of enlpburie acid, which ia kept 
continually at boiling-point. After the whole of the 
starch liquor has been added, it is kept boiling for 
half an hour, by which time the whole of the starch 
has become converted into sugar. The iiqnid is then 
neutralized ,witb chalk, eonoentrated by evaporation, 
drawn off carefully, and act aside to crystallise. Grape 
sugar may be made from ligneous fibre by the same 
means, substituting a stronger eolation or snlphnrio 
acid than the one above mentioned. It i* said by 
Bernard to be a normal constituent of toe liver. It 
is also met with as a morbid constituent of toe nrme 
in diabetes. It may be readily distinguished from 
cane sugar by being considerably lese soluble in water. 
Its eweetening power is only {tbs of that possessed by 
cane sugar. It crystallizes in bard warty eoneretionarv 
masses, wbieh consist of hard transparent cabas. It 
forms a crystalline compound with common salt, toe 
corresponding cane sugar oompound being non-orys- 
talline and deliquescent. Solphurio add transforms 
it into snlpbo-caoeharie acid. It forms definite bnt 
unstablefoompounds with toe alkalies, which decompose, 
giving rice to a peculiar unorystelllseble add,—yludc 
acid, which remains in combination with the base. 

Sugar iff milk, or Lactate .—This sugar ia obtained 
solely from the milk of the mammalia. It is mauu- 
fectured on a large scale for toe use of homceopethUta, 
who consider it as the only natural sugar fit for the 
food of man. The milk ia coagulated, and the card 
separated. The whey is concentrated by evaporation, 
and small sticks of wood are inserted in the liquid, 
around which the sugar crystallizes in mamilfated 
masses, consisting of four-sided prisms, terminated by 
four-sided mrmmsda. It possesses the least sweeten* 
tng power of any of toe sugar*. By continued boiling 
with dilute adds, ft may be converted into fruit sugar. 
When pure, it does not ferment under the action of 
yesst, although milk may be fermented and made to 
yield s spirituous liquor. Lactose unites with several 
of the bases in a similar meaner to ft* congeners. 
The following table of the angers will assist the student 
ia fallowing their transformations one into another by 
losing or gaining certain proportions of water. 

Ciim Sosas (Suerote), 

Finn Svoab (Rmatote), C,,H lg H,,. 

Gum, or Staiot finnan (Qltccoee), C, i H I ,0,,+ 

Sosas (Lactate), C„H,*0,,. 

§JAB6n,G,,H»,0,,,. '• 

Manufacture of eager ,—The chief source of sngST in 
this country, in toe state in which ft is offered for sale, 
is the sugar-cane. The plant, of which there are severs! 
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would ferment, is immediately mixed with ffoofite 
weight of lime, and heated to 140° in large topper or 
iron pane. By this means the albuminous parte of the 
juice rise la scum to the top, and any free mm Je MV* 
trdised by the lime, which also prevents the transfer* 
■nation of the eana anger into grape or staron sugar. 
After being allowed to oool, the deer juke ia drawn off 
for concentration by boiling: When the syrnp has 
reached a sufficient consistence, ft is ran into shallow 
coolers, and allowed to rest for twenty-four boura. It 
is then briskly stirred to favour erystalliration, and 
transferred to casks with perforated bottoms, wbiah 


Maple eager is obtained by foe American Indiana 
from a speoies of maple, the Acer socctorimua, by 
making perforation* into the wood of the tree wlum 
the rap i* rising. This sonroe of sugar ia unfortunately 
unavailable, from * peouliar and disagreeable flavour 


far the railning prooesa has been carried. Were it not 
so, Canada could easily grow auffieient sugar to supply 
half the world. The experiments of oertain chemists, 
however, esem to indicate tost the objection may to a 
oertain extent be overcome. Beetroot moor is manu¬ 
factured in large quantities in France, Prussia, and 
Austria. The manufacture of beetroot sugar waa 
called into existence in tbe former country by foe 
wan of Napoleon, which cat off the ordinary colonial 
supplies of oane sugar. Tbe roots employed sre those 
of the white beet, end ere gathered in October. Tbe 
fresh expressed julee oontein* theoretically 10 per cent, 
of orystallizable sugar; not more, however, than from 
five to seven per cent, ia extracted in praetioe. The 
juice ia mixea with a small quantity of lime, and boiled | 
the albuminized constituents rise to the top as a scum, 
whioh is earefolly removed. Tbe clear syrup is then 
filtered through animal oharooal, which, in foot, ex¬ 
tract* the colounfrom it; it Is unin concentrated, and 
filtered a second time through the oharcoal and ooarse 
cloth bag*; after whioh it is evaporated to oryatallising- 

I ioint. The oiystals of beetroot sugar are somewhat 
onger than those of cane sugar, but iu no other re¬ 
spect ia there any difference between the two eabstanoes. 
Visitors to tbe continent always find that it takes appa¬ 
rently more beetroot sugar to produce a given amount 
of sweetness than the ordinary cane sugar used in 
England. The reason of this is net that the eweetening 
power of beetroot sugar is small, bat that the Frenon 
sugar-refiners employ a peouliar method of crystallisa¬ 


tion, by wbieh the crystal* of sugar am very loosely 
segregated together, giving the appearance or intense 
Wbiteneu and nett bulk, 

Btflning qf eager .*-.Both osne and beetroot sugar 
are refined on foe same principle, by mixture with 
lime-water, boiling with animal oharcoal, and filtration 
through twilled cotton. In some establishment*, bol¬ 
lock’s blood is used to aid in tbe olarifying. The alba* 
men’of tbe serum becomes coagulated on tbe application 
of beat, forming a network, wbiob rises to the top of 
tbo liquor, carrying with it a great part of tbe impuri¬ 
ties. The reddish syrup obtained by tbe first filtration 
is next passed through filters into large vats, twelve or 
fourteen feet deep, upon which are laid ooarse ticking, 
oaaraely-ground animal charcoal, and a second layer Of 
ticking. The syrup is allowed to flow over the tui-fteS 


Although ft he* been grown ia the wanner parte of toe 
temperate zoom. The canes are cot down to the root* 


just eerora the period of isflorasoenoe, (tripped of their 
leaves, and submitted to powerfal pressure between 
grooved iron cylinders. The juice, wbieh if toft to itself 


of toe filter, end runs slowly through toe oharaoaL 
coming out perfectly colourless. The concentrated 
syrup is then boiled la vacate; by which means two im¬ 
portant results sre arrived st. The viscid liquid wqnld 
boil in sir at 230° Fahr,, at winah temperature a assn- 
tity of uucrystallisable sugar would be formed. ByjMfe 
forming the operation in a vacuum-pan, tocbeSesg-* 
point is brought down to 180° or MV, no formation of 
uoeryvtallisable sugar taking place, and • grant raving 
in fuel being effected. When toe concentration reaches 
a certain point, toe syrup it transferred to a vesatl 
heated by steam" to 170°, and forcibly agitated wife 
wooden beaten, until it become* thick and gnmutr, j 
F rom the he»ting-vet* ft ia transferred into inverted 
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dm* tfaa plug it natni. tad the utsnyetaffised eyrup 
ituii out. The leave* art farther freed from all coloured 
m*ttei;by a portion of perfectly eoiourlces syrup being 
ran through them, They ere than dried » a stove, 
•ad finished (of market by being tamed to a lathe. 
Crutfud or ergitoUtocd togor It made by earning the 
granular syrvp to revolve to a perforated drum, by 
which meant the uncrystalHsabl* portion it separated 
from the cryttali by oentrifngel force. 

Booab or Xixad, in Chem., the popular name for 
aoetate of leads to called from Its tweet teate. 

Bnoisi, ra'-e-sUe (1st. nieiHom), self-murder. 
{Am Filo-pc-b*, Bomcntu.) c 

Boras, the Hog family (which cm). 

flow, rtw* (Fr. strife), denotes a act or number of 
thing* corresponding one to tbe other, or one Following 
or coming after another, and it tosed in various aenaea. 
In law it it nted fat foe same aenee at action, and ia 
divided into reel and personal. Suit <f court ia an 
attendance whioh foe tenant owea to foe court of hie 
lord. Suit cotenant ia when a man hath covenanted to 
do suit in foe lord** oourt. Suit eudon ia where a per- 
son-and hia anceatora owe suit time out of mind, suit 
is also used for a petition made to the king or any great 
personagej end ia likewise tbe following one in chase, 
as freah amt, ault Of foa king'* peace, ». e„ foe pursuing 
a man for the breach of foe peaoe. 

Buuhutxs.—T hese important compound* are fully 
duseribed under foe head of BttiNtunic Acre. 

SuLPHtnis, aaPjMca.—'The combinations of the 
metal* with sulphur are hardly leu important, both 
in u chemical and aconomioal point of view, than the 
oxide*. A large number of these occur in nature, 
having a high metallic lustre, and forming valuable 
ore*. Sulphur eeberell^ combine* with thsmetela in 
varying proportion*, ana it generally happen* that the 
amber of oxide* and sulphidee of a given metal are 
equal. Exceptions to foie, however, ooour in foe caae 
of the alkali e* and alkaline earth*; thus there are but 
two oxides of potassium, sodium, and barium, whilst 
there are no mm than five lulphtde* of these metal*. 
AH foe metallic ralphide* are solid at ordinary tern* 
pentane; mo*t of them foie at and heat, ana some 
rablime andbanged. If air be admitted to the heated 
sulphides, they are all decomposed, foe sulphur be¬ 
coming oxidised, and either peeeee off, leaving the oxide 
of foe metal behind, or mute* with the hue forming 
the inlpbate, whioh, if the heat be continued, decom¬ 
pose* in oertain oases. leaving foe oxide behind. The 
sulphides of foe noble metal* pert with foa whole of 
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■yn&olBj 
* known 

... _ ___ ___ 

meohanioal combination with variom earthy imparittee 
in most voteaaio dis tric t*. sane particularly fa'Sfcfijy 
and foe offisririe* bordering on foe Mediterranean. 
Hie Birman sulphur, whioh i* hugely imported into 
England, oooara in beds iff a Mae clayey formation. 
It fa found native in two form*,—iu transparent amber 
crystal*, a* virgin sulphur, or in opaque, lemon-yellow 
crystalline maeate, as voloanio atdpbu It ia found ia 
combination with the different metals, forming metallic 
sulphide*, ia neatly every portion of foe earth. Zlno 
blende, iron and copper pyntee^g&lena, cinnabar, grey 
antimony, and realgar, are a few instance* of foe vain- 
able ores containing sulphur. In Us oxidised cesdttitm 
as sulphuric acid. It Is also very largely distributed 
over the miners! kingdom. Sulphur also exists in many 
organic bodies; for example, it ie always contained ia 
albumen and the various protein compounds. The 
tnlphnr of eommeroe in this country is now obtained 
principally from iron and capper pyrites, of which 



foar ralphar. foe pure metal remaining. The sulphide* 
are all insoluble in water, with foe exception of those 
of potassium, radium, strontium, barium, and calcium. 
Sulphide of magnesium is only sHghtiy ratable. Stti- 

S hides are prepend fat a number of my* r—By heating 
ie metal or ft* okide with sulphur: by decomposing 
foe sulphate* t by heating them with enraoal or ia a 
current of hydrogen; by mating * stream of sulphu¬ 
retted hydrogen through their solutions, or by adding 
to them a solution of an alkaline sulphide. Thepmpa- 
xation of particular sulphide* will be found described 
tinder the heads e f their base*. Oertain of the higher 
sdtohidm, at for instance foe peatualpfaidea of anenio 
and antimony, act aa raids, forming soluble and crystal- 
liaabe salts with foe alktfan* protoeulphides. The 
ntpharseniate and sulphantimoniate of sodium are 
examples of foie. 

StnunKiojr, tnV-ft-on, a hypothetical radicle, sup- 
J«*s4 aosordtag to the binaiyfoeny Of salts, to be the 
base of anlphurio raid, which I*regarded as itshydride, 
H80,. Sslphton would thus fall into the tame category 
as chlorine and bromine, sulphurio add being its 
hydride, as hydroehlorio add ie foe hydride of 
cUorino. the sodium salt* being NaSO. and NaCl foe 
eulpfoonid* and ehloride of sodium. The name sul- 
PO&iiMe of sodium, a* proposed for sulphide of Soda, 
tow Hftrt a* yet come Into use, altoongh fo* followers 
of the binary theory math tha change of view by using 
foe tern* sulphate of sodium, calcium, magnesium, Ao. 
Hms* remsrts equally apply to foe other azy-aoid*. 

Swrarm. («** Sotxnaom Acton.) 
JSmMmMSQb mtiVbWtadfo aaftofawhUhfoei 

re- 


t Ptifah-tatilUBSSM* of soda,— 


long Brisk Wrnu^cs Containing earthen retorts com- 
mnaioating with receivers of the same material, and 
afterward* hi iron retorts communicating with cham¬ 
bers of brickwork, la which foe sulphur condense* in 
light flocks, known aa flower* of ralphar. When 
melted and oast, theee form foe roll brimstone of 
eommeroe. Sulphur ie made from pyrites by roasting 
this mineral aad eondentingthe aul;>uar volatilised by 
foe heat. At ordinary temperatures, sulphur is a 
brittle, insoluble, inodorous solid, of a lemon-yellow 
colour, a bad conductor of heat, end a non-conductor 
of electricity. By friction with *ilk or wool, it becomes 
negatively atratnfled. It is a highly inflammable sub¬ 
stance, burning readily hi foe air at about 4KP or 60&® 
Fahr., and giving off ruffoostmg fames of sulphurous 
acid gas. At 839° Fahr. it melts, forming a yellow 
liquid, end slightly Inereatiog in bulk. Provided the 
above temperature is not exceeded, it remains nearly 
transparent on cooling, but beoomes gradually opaque 
from interior molecular changes. Ia close vessels, it 
may be distilled by raising the heat to about off 
Fahr. Sulphur is very remarkable as affording n 
striking instance of foe occurrence of foe allotrmtio 
condition of manor. Tha first form is that of native 
tnlphnr ia foe crystalline state. It may be obtained 
t wfleially by evaporating a edition of sulphur in 
bisulphide of carbon. It ia semi-tranaparent, of an 
amber-yellow colour, and baa a density of 2*00. Its 
'ala undergo no change in foe air, and it fuse at 
Fahr. It ia dfatiaguithed from foe other items 
as Sa. The second variety, 9/S, Ji obtained by 
melting ordinary ratphur in a ladle, and allowing 
foe surface to solidify. Hie solid crust is then pierced 
and foe melted sulphur beneath is ran oat. The 
underneath portion of foe solid most ie found to be 
c ov e red with transparent brownish-yellow needle*, 
havings specific gravity of only 1S8. Sir B. 0. Brodie 
states tint it meat at 848° Fahr. In a few days the 
transparency of foe crystal* disappears, and an opaque 
crumbUttg mass I* formed. The third variety, By, in 
even mare remarkable. Ordinary sulphur it meltML 
foe heat being increased till it reaches 350®, when it 
becomes viscid and brawn. The temperature it still 
farther raised until MB* Fahr. ie attained, when ft 
gradually returns to a fluid condition. If sow sud¬ 
denly pound into sold water, a tenacious mam is 
nroaoocd, which may be drawn out hlto elastic threads. 
Magnus state* that this condition is due to foe forma¬ 
tion of a oertain amount Of another modification, 
whioh he oaUs blaok sulphur. By gradually returns to 
foe form Sa if left tofSelf. Sa aud Bfi both dissolve 
raadfly fa MtuftAidncf carbon, but By ie insoluble fa 
(Me liquid. The black ealphar of Magnus is also in- 
solnibta fa blralpbk* of carbon. Magnus ban also 
euoeendnd fa. forming a red variety fay mating foe 
black modifleetiontoSftP or 8W» Fafar.A bln* mod# 
Ication has thwhaan formed when solution* of hydra- 
wfobatto arid and perchlorfde of trim ore wiSsI 
flefafan jSsnttas readily fa btafaUdo of 



Sulphuretted Hydrogen 



ne, bromine, end iodine, it ante* with 


of sulphur passed over red-bot oharooai forma 
pbide of carbon. Nearly all tin metals combine with 
it at ordinary or increased temperatures. With oxygen, 
anlphur forma seven different compounds r— 


Bulpfaurousarid 
Sulphuric acid .. 


Sulphuric Arid 


tained by thedistiUation of the baric snlphstaoftroa 
formed by banting crystals of cornmoaftesn jHa . 
It is a aomewkat vieoidhquid, genera^yof blight 
brow n odour, foam containing trace* of Maw 
matter, and haaa apec. grav. of 1-888. It 1* b a n s rod 
to be a combination of equal part* of thsuttkydriam 
and moaohydrated sulphuric acid, and may be repa*. 
•dated by the formula 180,10. It aoUdiSee M 
Fate, into a mam of tnmspursnt cokxtrlea* niyetaie. 
It to chiefly need in the art* for dissdving indigm, ‘flan 
aaoond variety ia the ordinary Eoiiiah aolpbario estd, 
or oil of vitriol of eommarae. It is prepared inuMto 
mow quantitiea in thft eonntry, to the actant Of 


Tetrathiooia acid .■>, 1,0, 

Pentathionio acid.8,0, 

Sulphur unites with chlorine ia two p roportion*, 
forming a dichloride and a chloride. The dnUoride, 
6,01, is prepared by transmitting a currant of chlorine 


oxides of nitrogen, a process differing but tittle gram 
that devised by Dr, Hoebuok in 1720, although it haa 
of cbnrae undergone varicmi improvements and modi¬ 
fications since that time. The process depends 
property possessed by peroxide of si 


over mehed sntphnr, the resulting diohiorida bring col¬ 
lected in a perfectly dry receiver. It is a dark yellow 


decomposes into hydrochloric and sulphurous acids ana 
free sulphur. It has a specific gravity of 1-flfiS, and 
boils at 280° Fahr. It is used for vulcanising Indin* 
rubber goods. By saturating dichloride of aalphur 
with ehlorine, a dark red liquid chloride is formed. 
There is reason to suppose that a bichloride Mists, 
but it has not yet been isolated. The corresponding 
bromides ere liquids analogous to the chlorides. The 
iodide is a crystalline brittle grey solid. With nitrogen, 
sulphur forms a bisulphide, which onrstailixes in beau* 
tifbl golden-yellow rhombio crystals. It detonates 

S iwerruily by percussion, or when heated to 814° Fahr. 

isulphide of carbon dissolves it readily, alcohol, 
ether, and oil of turpentine sparingly, and water not 
st all. 

Stuoimxmp Hxcnoomr, nlfa-ret'-ted, the fa¬ 
miliar term for hydrosutphurio acid, under which head 
its properties are described. 

,'CL?hpbits, rul'-fu-reft. — These compounds an 
now generally known as tulphUei, that word being 
more ia unison with the corresponding ekhridei, 
iodide*, eganiiee , do. 

Bplthpmo Acib, euUfli'-rik, in Chem. and Manuf., 
oil <tf vitriol, vitriol, SO,.—This important acid occurs 
in natnrs in large quantities, both in the vegetable and 
mineral kingdoms, in combination with the various 
bases, more particularly the alkalies, alkaline earths, 



the skint it fumes in the sir, and it very deliquescent, 
hissing violently when tbrown into water; thereby be¬ 
coming sulphuric acid. It chan wood, paper, sugar, 
■ad other similar substances, by ab s trac t ing water 
ftwn them. It make at 68° Fahr., and boils at 110° 
Fahr., forming a colourless vapour. It possesses no 
acid properties whatever, and is not regarded st inch 
by the followers ofQerhardt, by whom ft is called sol- 




red-hot tube, is resolved into a mixture of one volume 
of oxygen with two volumes of sulphurous acid. With 
sulphur it forms several more or lorn definite com¬ 
pounds, of a brown, green, and blue oolour respectively, 
which nave not as yet received «riBsf«nt investigation. 
It may bo prepared in several waysi—1, By distilting 
Korifoanson sutphnria arid at n gentle beat in a colon 
to the neck of which is fitted very perfectly a » 
oeivor wferounded with ice; 2. by nesting sulphuric 
■rid with anhydrous phosphoric arid. There ore two 
varieties of aulphorio arid in oomaete o, Atlntti 
1688 


snlphurio arid. The buioxido of nitrogen r esu lti ng 
from the decomposition speedily absorbs oxygen from 
the air, which it again yield* np to a fresh tswtionuf 
sulphurous arid, the nitrogen compound acting a* m. 
vehicle for the convection of oxygen without bring de¬ 
composed. Four subs ten oes are consequently required 
in the manufacture1. Sulphurous arid, obtained by 
burning sulphur in a foresee j 8, nitric seid vap ou r , 
procured by the action of aulphorio arid on Hi Crabs of 
soda; 8. aqueous vapour, or steam; 4. atmospheric 
air. Thosnare admitted from their sources, by property 
ooastruotsi Suss, into a large chamber, the bottom cf 
which is lined with lead, and which contains wntarto 
the depth of three or four inches. The upper part of 
the chamber generally contains a number of incomplete 
leaden partitions, in order that intimate mixture may 
take pace between the vapours. The water on the 
floor of the chamber continues to absorb the sulphuric 
arid formed, until it reaches a specific gravity or about 
1-5, when it is drawn off and replaced by a fresh supply.. 
Theoretically, nothing should psss from tbs sxlt -ifasa 
of the chamber but nitrogen and btohxide of nitrogen: 
but in practice a certain amount of aulphorio eon 
vapour always esoaps*. The mixed gassc gouty 
from the flue are ther e f or e generally conveyed into 
subsidiary chambers supplied with steam, or through 
towers fined with coke, through which water is aon- 
stsntly falling. A weak arid is thus formed, which is 
used instead of water for the largo chamber. Gay- 
Lussac devised apian for saving the nitric oxide escap¬ 
ing from the flues, by taking advantage of th* property 
possessed by the concentrated arid of absenting tma 
gas. The waste vapours are passed through ooke 
towers through which sulphuric arid ia falling, which 
completely absorbs the nitric oxide gas. The sharped 
arid is thenpampod into a second tower, when it yirids 
np its nitrio oxide to* stream of sulpbuToas arid, fin, 
Luassa’e process is but Uttie used in thtaeoantry. The 
arid withdrawn from the leade n ebambers Is sense n - 
trated by svaporstion in leaden pans, until it raaohaUa 
specific gravity of l"f. This acid contains n true# of 
organic matter, and is known ia eommeneas « brown/' 
or 41 pan acid.** Its fortimr concentration is sdfocta d 
in glass or platinum ra torts, until its sperifto mtiw 
Is 1-842. This is the ordinary strong ofl of ritriqlof 
cemmsroe, and contains an equivalent of hydrous 
talphnrio arid, ntiitad to in equivalent of water, 
SO HO. When pun, ft is a heavy, oily, nolmnhan. 
inodorous liquid, and having a spSoiuc gravity of 1*80. 
It is intoasriy oaastie, ana chan almost dtoHMls 
•ab*tanoes,byedNrtruetiag waterfront them. ’***'■ r^HVr 
for water a vary great, doubling its worthy the «b> 
eorpto*. of vapour from the air, if left exposed in any 
opto vessel for several days. It miaaa with water teoQ 
Moporticas. Itfrseauat-rM*Fslir»aadb 0 i|MftfiM^ 
Fahr., if vapour b afago riimitom attffvuiysuflboOtigfc. - 
forming dense femes in moist sir. token mbtademn 
water, it ovum* conridwmWe beats , ftriohuMn ails is 
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Sulphurous Acid 


allude to the important part it plays in the manufac¬ 
ture of toda from common salt to appreciate the 
saying of Liebig, "dial the amount of stuphuric add 
made™ a country is a aura index of its wealth and 
prosperity." In the hands of tbo obemist it has 
numei'but and important utea. Its salts, the sulphates, 
are amongst the most important chemical agents in 
the laboratoto. In ite concentrated form it is in daUr 
use by the soientifio obemist to promote tha oryitsUt- 
aation of deliquescent snbstanoes in vacuo, from its 
intense aridity for water. Besides tbs tnonohydntte 
shore described, snlpburic add forms several other 
well-marked hydrates; amongst which may be noticed 
the bihgiratt, a colonrless liquid, having a specific 
gravity of l f 78, and solidifying in transparent colonrless 
prisms at about 40° Fahr.: henoe it is often railed 
glacial sulphuric acid. It may be easily formed by 
mixing the monobydrate with water, until the proper 
specific gravity is reached. If a vary dilate aoid be 
evaporated in veouo until it ceases to lose weight, a 


Tha sulphites are somewhat weak salte, pr os a n tin g 
considerable analogy to tha carbonates, ilia salts ol 
tha tame metals being often isomarphona. With fin 
alkalies it forms a double set of salts, oontatajfng re* 


of soda was formerly much used sa an antiohlore, and 
bisulphite at Mme is extensively employed in tbo 
manufacture of sugar. The sulphates am readily 
formed by passing sulphurous sola gas through water 
in which the carbonate or oxide of the metal la dis¬ 
solved or suspended. They are deoompoaed by nearly 
all the acids, with the exception of the carbouie ana 
boric, with the liberation of sulphurous acid. The add 


ixnmr.n 


it 


of vitriol of oommereo ia never pare, bat eon- 
tains lead, derivod from the leaden chambers in whioh 
it is made, arsenic, and nitric acid. The first imparity 
is detected on dilution, sulphate of lead (which is lest 
soluble in dilate than in strong aoid) falling down as a 

_*11__a____11__ 


red oolormtion when * solution of green vitriol is added 
to the suspected acid. In its concentrated form, it 
acts but feebly on metallic bodies. When water is 
present, the more easily oxidisable metals are dissolved 
with the evolution of hydrogen. The sulphates are a 
numerous and important class of salts. They are 
mostly composed of an 'equivalent of acid and an 
equivalent of the metallic oxide. They voSy somewhat 
ia the numbers of atoms of water of eiystallisation, 
tome being anhydrous, others containing ae much as 
twelve equivalents. Sulphuric aoid also forms aoid 
bisalts, of which the bisulphate of potash may be taken 
aa an example, KO.HO,2SO,. In a few instencea, basic 
■alts are formed; at, for instance, the basic sulphate of 
copper, SCuOSO,. Sulphuric aoid and its salts are 
easily recognized by giving a white precipitate with a 
soluble salt of barium, insoluble in nitric acid. 

Scwarnous Aoid, in Chem., SO,, an acid formed 
by the anion of an equivalent of sulphnr with two of 
oxygen in a variety of ways, the most fhmiliar being 
ita production during the combustion of sulphur in the 
open air or in oxygen. Tbo gaa produced is endowed 
with the properties of a weak aoid, and ia the sole 
product of the combustion, provided the air or 
oxygen be perfectly dry. It bus a pungent suffocating 
odour, and when in a concentrated form, cannot be 
breathed with impunity. It is not inflammable, and 
extinguishes burning bodies. It dissolves freely in water, 
which takes up between forty and fifty times its bulk 
of the gas. The solution has the smell and taate of 


of the gas. The solution hoi the smell and taate ol 
the gaa itself, end becomes gradually converted into 
■utphnrio acid, from absorbing oxygen from the air. 


aulphorio acid, from absorbing oxygen from the air. 
Cryetallihe hydrate, SO,9HO and 60,110, may be ob¬ 
tained at a low temperature; the former melts at 40®F. 
Sulphurous aoid gaa is much used for bleaching straw 
and woo), the articles being moistened and suspended 
in a ohamber in whioh aulpuur is burning. It appears 
to act by forming a colourless compound with the 
colouring matter; for woollen goods which have been 
thus blesobed become yellow on being washed with eu 
alkaline soap. It is also used for preserving certain 
animat substances, such as veilum and catgut, It has 
also been employed as a disinfecting agent. At ordi- 
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•nit. Vibes tbe liquid eeid ie evaporated under the 




*id boils at I4°F., and if pound into water, 
tbe com produced by ita reconversion into tbe gaseous 
•tats ie so intense that tbe water ia frozen. When 
required perfectly pure for laboratory purposes, sul¬ 
phurous acid is made by the deoxidation of sulphuric 
aoid. Th e mode generally adopted ia to boil sulphuric 
•cii" rfth metallic copper or mercury, an equivalent of 
tteygen, leasing one portion of tha arid to form an 
own* with tha metal. Sulphurate arid ia a powerful 


be preeipitated by the addition of a soluble sulphate 
to their solutions. 

Btriuca. (Set Runs.) 

Bumbux. (Stt NusoHuzn.) 

SuKinm, sun'-M«r (Fr. somnrisr), that season of the 
year comprising the months of June, Jnly. and August, 
during which tune the sun, being north of the equator, 
shines more directly upon this part of the world, 
making the darn laager, and rendering this the hottest 
period of the yw. 

Sckmoxs, or Writ or Simxojrs, raw' -woes, in 
Law, is a writ issued in tbe queen’s name out of the 
court iu which an action is to bo brought, directed to 
the intended defendant,described ae of tbe county and 
piece where be ia supposed to reside or be, command¬ 
ing him to appear, or to cause appearenee to be made 
for him, in tnet court, in an action at the auit of the 
plaintiff, within eight days after the mid writ shell be 
served upon him. It remains in foroe for six calendar 
months, at any time before the expiration of which, it 
it has not been served, it may be renewed for e similar 

S eriod j and such renewal may be repeated aa often as 
lere may be occasion, being effected merely by 
baring n stamp impressed upon it by the proper 
officer. The service requires to be a personal ona, 
by leaving e copy of it with the defendant in person; 
but if this be round to be impracticable, then the 
plaintiff ia entitled to apply to tbe court out of which 
the writ iaeued, or to a judge, for an order to bo at 
liberty to proceed as if personal service bad been 
effected, which order tbo court or judge is empowered ‘ 
to make, on being satisfied that reasonable efforts 
have been made to effect personal service. If such 
order has been obtained, or personal service effected, 
and no appearance made for tbe defendant, then,, if 
the writ bean a special indorsement of particulars, 
as in a claim for a debt, the plaintiff is forthwith 
entitled to sign final judgment.— Bgf. Stephen’s Cbm* 
men tariu on the Lam qf England. 

8 uir, tun (Sax. ran no), is the great central body of 
the solar system, aud the grand source of light end 
beat. It hoc an apparent motion among the stars from 
west to east, along a great circle, celled the ecliptic. 


0 hours, end 9 minutes, though the period from mid¬ 
summer to midsummer is some twenty minutes lew, 
owing to the preoession of the equinoxes. (See Pn* 
onaiox or m Rqvuroxxa.) Until quite recently, it 
was tbe belief of astronomers that the distance of the 
earth from the sun was in round numbers sbMydhs 
millions of miles; but tbe researohee of M. Leverrier 
and of Mr. Hmd have oarreeted tide view, their elate* 
meat being that the entnal distance of tee boat, and 
light-giving luminary is 91,921,600 miles. Ita diameter 
is 880,100 miles, upwards of 107 times tee test 
diameter of the earth. The eircumferenoe of the sun 
ie 2,671,000 miles; its solid contents or bulk exceeds 
test of the earth 1,406,000 time*; that Is, to say, it would 
require that number of earths to make one globe of 
the magnitude .of the mu. Its mesa exoaads that of 
the earth 386,000 times. The eon rotates upou ite 
exit in the seme direction as tee earth,—from watt to 
east, in about 26 days 8 hours. By way of sgjM* 
ing the mind to comprehend tee vast dhmimip 
there ie to alee between tee cun end earth* eeweH to 
of ite vast dictanoe Atom us, e familiar iUua te atioe may 
be utefaL A railway-tram eoattomwfy mteto fa fr li 
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a speed of thirty miles en hoar would sntra »t the Siwsat. (See toss'* Sat, Saxnatw.) 

moon in eleven months, bat would take 362 years to Sonus, euit'~4i-Ai, en instrument to ehowth# 

reach the sun j so tbet Is order to reechthe eon in time of day by mesas of the shadow of » etytt an ft 
1804. the trmin maet here been started is 1618, the plate. Up to comparatively recent times, the soieao* 
third year of Henry VQI.’s reign. Supposing the of constructing sundials, {under the seme of ds«ss> 
train to have reached the edge of the eun, and the vast niet, was en important part of a mathematical course, 
luminary to have been tunnelled through, the train As long as watohea wore eeeroe end oldcka not vefy 
would take three years end a quarter in paming common, the dial wee in ordinary use aa n timekeeper, 
through, and it»wonld take ten yemra end ons-eighth A large number of matbemetieai works of the 17th 
in passing round it. The seme train would pas* century ere on the subject of dialling. The sundial 
through the earth in eleven days, and eireumsoribe it consists of two psrte; first, the style, the shadow of 
iu thirty-seven days. With respect to the figure of which points out the time, and the dial, which ie a 
the eun, the observation* of Idttrow and Maakelyne plate of metal, horizontal or otherwise, on which are 
make its form that of a prolate epheroid; the re. marked the direction of the shadow for the several 
searches of Garlini and Blanchi, on the other hand, hour*, end their divisions and subdivisions, 
make it en oblate epheroid, with a greater equatorial SDJrvjLOWin. (See Uxmantuus.) 
then polar diameter, like the earth. Theee different Bun-hthoxx, or Cow nx Bourn, eun '- ttreke , ie n 
views being both doubted by other equally odtapetent disease affecting those who are exposed to the direct 
astronomers, it was proposed to prepare an apparatus beams of a hot sun, particularly during any labour or 
for the purpose of examining the form or figure of the aotive'exercise. It is not uncommou among our troops 
sun's disc; but the astronomer royal has observed, in in India in long marches. They fall down insensible, and 
effect, that what we know of the sun’s diameter mnst often die in a very short time. The nature of thin 
lead us to the conclusion that the sun is a perfect complaint is not well understood. According to some, 
sphere. If such be the truth, we have in the great it is a sort of apoplexy, whlle others hold that it is more 
centre of our solar system the only example of a per* of the nature of concussion. It would appear that the 
feet sphere j though it tuny be assumed as a possibility sun's rays act upon the brain like a shock, suddenly 
that the stars, the far.ofi' suns of other systems, are and extensively influencing the nervous system, ana 
like the sun iu this respect. When the sun is ex* arresting the movements of the heart. The natives of 
amined through a telescope, its surface is found to India adopt the system of pouring oold water upon 
be marked by black apota, edged with a penuin- the head in such oases, Btimulants, aa rum-and- 
bral fringe of uniform shade. Sometimes these water, are also found to be of benefit, while bleeding, 
spot* appear singly, sometimes in groups. They are on the other hand, is not recommended, 
not permanent, but undergo obanges of form from SumrnogMiATjt on Iititn, tu-per-fot’-faU .—This 
day to day, or even from hour to hour, which is term is applied to a mixture consisting of burnt bones 
believed to indicate n gaseous form of matter. They 2 parts, snlpuhrio acid 1 part, and water 2 parte, 
seldom lest longer then six weeks, and often only a few allowed to stand for a few days iu a worm situation, 
hours. When they disappear, the blaok centre or It is largely used as a manure for land. {See 
nucleus always vanishes before the penumbra. Manuris.) 

Sohwabe, of Dessau, having perseveringly studied Surety. {See Dnuaxd ami Supply.) 
these spots for more then a third of a century, ar- Supfohtkbb, eup-port'-erz, in Her., those figures 
rived at a remarkable law of periodicity affecting which are placed on eaoti side of the shield of arms of 
them. He found that they gradually increased in sovereign*, noblemen, knights of the Garter, Bath, 
number up to a certain period, then deoreased to a baronets, Ae„ and appear, as the term implies, to sup. 
certain period, then increased again: and so on. Ac* port or hold up the same. According to most writer* 
cording to this investigator, the cycle is completod in uu the subject, supporters had their origin from tilts, 
ten yoari. These spots, which are believed iiy some tournaments, and jouetings, where it was customary 
philosophers to have an influence upon the climate of for the knights who engaged in these military oxer, 
the earth, were among the earliest discoveries of the rises to have the shield or tbeir turns adorned with 
teleaoopo. Iteeent experiments with the spectrum helmets, mannings, wreaths, crests, and devices bung 
indicate the presence in the sun’s atmosphere of fami. upon the barriers, trees, tents, ana pavilions near the 
liar elements. Frsuenhofer discovered in the solar plaoe of contest. By the aides of these shields they 
spectrum e series of dark lines which are hence known were aocustomed to place their pages, armour-bearers, 
as “ Franenhofer’s lines." RecentlyKirohoff, by follow- and aervsnts, clothed in fancy dresses, sometimes 
ing out the elegant process called epeotrum analysis, making them appear like savages, Baraoens, Moors, 
discovered in the atmosphere of the sun several,metals. Sirens, Ac., and sometigtes disguising them in tbs skins 
including sodium, oaloium, lithium, iron, Ac. {See of lions, bears, Ac., iu ordei to guard the ehield and 
Bpsctbuk and Hfxctbum Analysis.) Many theories take an account,of tbn name ana arms of the knight 
have been pat forth to account for the supply of the who accepted the challenge. From those attendant*, 
prodigious amount of heat constantly maiated from thus disguised eud placed on guard, a* keepers of thsir 
the solar surfhee. One theory ii that the sun is now roaster's shields, heralds derive the use of supporters, 
giving off the heat imparted to it at its creation, and which they say every one being noble or gentle by 
that it is gradually eooliug down; another ascribes it father and mother’s side, and who was admitted to a 
to combustion; a third to currents of electricity; a tournay, had afterward* a right to carry. The grant 
fourth to the compression of matter from the nebular of supporters ie by Garter principal king of arms 
state, the condensation going on continually without solely, and with which the other kings of arms have 
altering the weight of t^e body. Newton end Buffon nothing to do. It ie limited to peers of the realm, 
conjectured that comets might be the aliment of the knights of the Bath, and princes of the blood royal at 
enn, and at the present time a nearly similar theory installation*, unless granted by royal license from the 
find* favour; vis., that a stream of meteoric matter, monarch. King Edward III. was the first English 
constantly pouring into the ran from regions of apace monarch who used supporters to the royal arms. He 
near ft, supplies the fueMor the evolution ot its heat, bora, Setter, a lion guardant, crowned, or; nttieter, aa 
According to tbe best received hypotheses of the eagle, ar falcon proper, crowned, or. The unicorn wee 
physical constitution of the' tun, it is a solid body first used os the sinister supporter of the royal am* by 
surrounded by three atmospheric strata. The first of Xing James I. 

these is an elastic medium bearing a dense bed of Susan, ehure'-te (Fr. eureti), is one who undertake* 
vaporous clouds. Above this floats a luminous stream to be answerable for the acts or non-act* ofanotber, who 
of photosphere, composed of unoonneoted phosphoric is celled the principal. Buoh undertaking require* to 
cloud*, , and subject to continual fluctuations both b# in writing, and it may either be by bond or by st«sit 
from local causes of agitation and from the subjacent writing, where a surety bos had to pay the sum i» 
vapour acting by its elasticity to bunt through the which he became bound, It may be recovered again** 
photosphere above it; thne producing the appearance tbe pxfneipel; end where there are several sureties, 
■ecu as (pots In the disc. Above ell is s third envelope end one of them ba* paid tbs entire son, be is entitled 
oi perfect transparency and greqt depth, containing, to come against hie eo<suretie*for their abaft** Sunt* 
in a vaporous condition, icon, sodium, lithium, ana of the peace and qfgooi behaviour “i* the asknew- 
ether metals. {edging of a recognizance or bond to tbe queen, taken 
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Surgery 


by a competent judge of record for keeping the peace ;" 
and every justice of the pesos may take and command 
tbit by a twofold authority,—1. at a minister com¬ 
manded thereto by a higher authority, at when a writ 
<rf mppUemU. directed out of the Chancery or Queen’s 
Denob, it delivered to him; 8. at a judge, and by virtue 
of hit office derived from hit commission. Any pri¬ 
vate person, if he he* 14 Juet cause to fear that another 
will burn hit bonce, or do bim a corporal injury, by 
killing, imprisoning, or heating him, or that ho will 
procure others to do to," may demand surety of the 
peace against aueh person; and every justice of the 
peace is bound to grant it, if he make oath to that 
effsot, and show that be haa juet cause so to fear. If 
the party to scouted does not And such sureties, ho 
may be eommittad to prieon until he does, but not for 
a longer period than twelve months. 

Bosomy, or Cbisobobbt, eur’-je-re (Or. ehHe, the 
hand, and ergon, work), is that branch of the healing 
art which employe manual procedure, whether by in¬ 
struments or not, in the reparation of injury or cure 
of disease, as distinguished from the practioe of 
medicine, which treats disease by the administration of 
drags or other substances of a sanative tendency. 
This distinction, however, crista more in name than 
in reality, for the two are indissolubly connected, and 
the sneoessful practice of the one is, of necessity, de¬ 
pendent on a knowledge of the principles of the other. 
Surgery may well be regarded we coeval with man in his 
fallen state; for the human body brooming then sus¬ 
ceptible of injuries, the ingenuity of the sufferer would 
be excited to remedy them, and appliances for that 
purpose would be resorted to. Among the early 
Egyptians it must have existed in a considerably ad¬ 
vanced state; for the scientific manner in which they 
embalmed their dead shows that they must have pos¬ 
sessed a considerable knowledge of the human body 
and of the natureof drugs. The Greeks probably derived 
their medical knowledgefrom the Egyptians. The father 
of surgery is said to nave been Chiron the Centaur, 
a native of Thessaly, and oelebrated for his skill in the 

S ipli cation of soothing herbs to woands snd bruises. 

is pupil JEsoalepius was still more celebrated, and 
is believed to have nourished half a century before toe 
Trojan war. He was fabled to be the son or Apollo, and 
after his death became the god of phvaic. ilia two 
sons, Podaliriua and Maohaon, occupy a distinguished 
plsoe among too heroee of the Iliad. For upwards of 
<W0.Years, little or no progress appears to have been 
made iu this art, the pructioe of which was confined to 
toe Asclepiades, or reputed descendants of ASsoula- 
pius. Hippocrates did more for the improvement of 
surgery and medicine than all who had preceded him, 
and freed them from many of toe absurdities with 
whiob they had been invested. So correct were his 
observations, and so accurate liis descriptions, that 
they are referred to as authoritative even at toe pre¬ 
sent day. His operations appear to have been con¬ 
ducted with boldness and decision, and indicate a 
considerable acquaintance with the art. Some of hit 
discoveries, which had fallen into disuse, have been 
revived in modem times as new inventions. After toe 
death of Hippocrates (b.c. 361), surgery mode little 
progress in ancient Greece. Among the more distin¬ 
guished of his followers were Otesias, Diodes, Caryc- 
toa, end Fraxtgoraa. Of the Alexandrian school, toe two 
great heads were Herophilue end Krasiatmtun, who, 
aaoording to soma accounts, were toe first who prac¬ 
tised human dissection. Among their followers were 
Xenophon of Cos, Mantius, Andreas of Carystos, and 
Am morions. For needy the first 600years of its exist¬ 
ence, Some bad no regular practitioner of medioine, 
end they trusted for cure* mainly to spells and incan¬ 
tations. A Greek, Archaguthus, of the Alexandrien 
ashpol, having established himself at Borne ae a surgeon 
during the consulates of Loeius AHmilros and Marcus 
Menu, wet, after a time, on account of the prejudice j 
eomtias agaiust his profession, obliged to leave the] 
«ty. Shortly after, however, Asctepiades; a native of 
*thyuia, established himself at Borne, and contrived ao 
gjjjpti himself with toe people that be was notonly j 
tole rated, bat eetptlttd some degree of popularity, end 1 
55T* 4 fbturo practitioners. Home itself 

g* twbjtwMMeeny medical men of note before the 
Sbm of Crises, toe contemporary of Horace, Vilrgil, and 
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Ovid. He is worthy to be compered with Hippoc rates 
for his sound practical knowledge; end many of hie 
surgical operations and remarks are for frnm being 
obsolete, impressing o* with a high idea of his inge- ' 
nuity and judgment. He has left ns a complete and 
excellent digest of tbe medioel and surgical knowledge 
of bis time. Between Celaus and Galen, a period of 
upwards of 160 years, .the only practitioners of note at 
Borne were Aratsus, a native of Cappadocia, Helio- 
dorui AtttyUur, Rufus, , and Arohigenes. Galen waa 
bora at Bergamua, in Asia Minor, a.D. 131, and after 
studying at fimyrue, Corinth, and Alexandria, he 
ultimately settled at Rome, where he acquired 
great reputation both ea a practitioner end publio 
lecturer. Being a men of great erudition, brilliant 
genius, and indomitable industry, be produced works 
which exerted a most powerful influence over the prac¬ 
tice of medicine, and rescued it from many of tbeprrors 
with which it was eueompaased. Indeed, for e period 
of l,300years, his opinions were received as oracular 
in the schools of ell civilised countries. Passing over 
Oribaeiua, AStins, aod Alexander of Trallis, we come 
to Paniue jEgineta, who flourished about toe middleof 
the 7th century, and made both large and important 
contributions to "orgery. His remarks are the more 
valnable from M mere theories, but the results 
of practice] ebet-nstion and experience. The Arabs 
first became acquainted with medicine through trans¬ 
lations of toe Greek authors, and a flourishing medical 
school was established at Bagdad, under tbe fostering 
care of the celebrated caliph Haroon al Raachid, iu 
the 0th century. The first Arabian surgeon of note 
was the celebrated Bhaxes, who presided over an hos¬ 
pital at Bagdad, about the beginning of the 10th cen¬ 
tury. In the earlier part of tbe Uth century flourished 
Avicenna, whose worke remained for nearly 600 years 
of great authority on medical subjects. More distin¬ 
guished, however, iu the department of surgery was 
Albueasis, who died in 1133. He wee very skilful as sn 
operator, and introduced a tinmbor of new instrument*. 

To the Arabs, about the middle of the 13th century, 
we are indebted for the distinct eeparatiou of medicine 
end surgery. Up to thic time they bed been both 
practised indiscriminately. A knowledge of the Greek 
end Arabian systems of medioine waa mtroduoed into 
Italy, at Salerno, in the beginning of the 11th century, 
end this Bchool soon acquired greet celebrity as a seat 
of medioal learning, whence knowledge was slowly dif¬ 
fused over the different countries of Europe. Among 
the early Christiana, toe practioe of pbycio waa viewed 
by the clergy as their peculiar province. The conneil 
of Tours, however, in 1163, prohibited tbe clergy from 
in any way causing the effusion of blood in the healing 
of disease, end surgery was in oonsequenoe abandoned 
to the uneducated laity, and sank to a deplorable state 
of prostration, being in the hands of barbers, farriers, 
cobblers, and such-like. Down torn to the middle of 
the 16th century, we meet with no name of note inthia 
science. Amboise Fard, a Frenchman, wse among the 
flrstto mice surgery from its prostrate condition, and 
his works exerted a most powerful and beneficial effect 

r ] his followers. In toe 17th century, Italy produced 
or Mantua, Tagliacotius, Marcus Aurelius Severi¬ 
nus, and Fabrioius Aquapendente; Germany, Hilda- 
on*, Seultetus, Aurmanu, and Heister; Holland, Ben, 
who ie said tobave been perhaps the most successful 
Ihhotomiat that ever lived; and England, Wiseman, 
surgeon to Charles II. In the following century, we 
have in France the two great names of Petit end 
Desault, and in England toe not less distinguished 
names of Perceval Pott nod John Hunter, followed by 
Oheselden, Douglas, White, and Sharp, la Italy, 
during this csntnry, flourished Lancisi, Morgagni, 
Bertrand!, Trcja, and Bearpe; and in Germany, 
Sokmuoker, Rink ter, end Heller. It would be invi¬ 
dious, if it were not impossible, to name tbe most die- 
tinguitbed snrgeonsthat this 19tb century has produced, 
and in no country are they more namerone or more 
dietinguiehed than in our own. Abernathy, Cooper. 
Liston, end Byrne, with Dupuytren, Roux, end Lie- 
franc, ere among toe names that are beat known, mi 
no branch of medioal soienee is progr ess snort marked 
than in toot of surgery, the rude ana imperfost instru¬ 
ments tost were fovmerly in use having-hem superseded „ 
by others of the most perfect form and deUeate etna* 
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tore; red-hot iron* and boiling pitch arc no longer 
applied to etaaeh a bleeding wound, while the know¬ 
ledge of when an operettas it necessary, end when it 
ought to be performed, not among thefeiet important 
qualifications of the surgeon, was never before in so 
advaaeod a state. The discovery of chloroform has, 
moreover, been of the greatest benefit to the suffering 
patient. The skilful surgeon require* to bo possessed 
of some of napme'e choicest gifts. He requires to be 
posseaaed of a strong steady handle clear quiok sight, 
and great coolness and courage. Dexterity in the nee 
of the instruments is also of the utmost importance, 
and this is best acquired by diligent practice in the 
dissecting-room, which is further of use in giving him 
a minute acquaintance with the anatomy of the different 
parts. It is of great advantage to the surgeon to be 
ambidextrous, or to possess the power of using either 
hand equally well. Hence, in order to be an eminent 
eurgeon, reqnirea a combination of gifts, natural and 
acquired, sueh aa fails to tho tot of fow men. The 
various divisions of surgery will be found noticed in 
. other parts of this work. (<Sm Auvutaiiojc, Disloca¬ 
tion, SaxaOKMt, to.) —Kef. Bneyolopadia Britan- 


Svbianaoba, in Dot., a nat. ord. of 

Bieatyltiona, sub-class MonocKlanydta. There is 
but one kuown specie^ which is common on thesen- 
ooaet iu the tropics. It resembles in many respects 
the order Phytoideeaetm, but is at once distinguished 
by the the possession of petals and by the stamens 
being opposite to the sepsis. 

Sobxamb. (Acs Nairas.) 

Sub vurin o, ntr-oai'-ing (Nor. turntoir, to survey), the 
art of determining the boundaries and superficial extent 
of tracts of ground, the plans of towns, the courses ot 
roads and rivers, &o. In surveying, a representation 
of all the above-named objects is made, and frequently 
the slopes of tbe hills are delineated as the whole 
would appear if projected on a horizontal plane. When 
railways or canals are to be constructed, a survey ot 
the ground is combined with the operations of levelling, 
in order to obtain, besides a horisontal plan, the forma 
of vertioal sections of the ground along the proposed 
course of the railway or ounal, and thus to ascertain 
the quantities of earth to be removed. In England, 
the standard unit of laud-measure is the acre, which 
oontaini 4 roods; and a rood it subdivided into 40 
poles or perches, each pole containing DOJ square yards. 
In surveying, however, for linear measurements, a 
chain is used, consisting of 100 links; and its entire 
length is such that one square chain is eqaal to the 
tenth part of an acre. Surveyors usually set down 
their measurements in links; there are 100,000 square 
links in an acre. As the measurement of angles is in 
general less liable to error than the mesaurement ot 
linear distances when the surface to be surveyed is ex* 
tensive, tbe surveyor only uses the chain in order to 
obtain tbe requisite data for a trigonometrical compu¬ 
tation. For this purpose the theodolite is the most 
convenient instrument: it is universally used for the 
measurement of angles in land-surveying: and from 
tbe nature or its eonetruotiou gives the angles reduced 
to the piano of the horison, and consequently renders 
a calculation for that puraoae unnecessary. For the 
purposes of sketching and filling in tbe details of a 
map, the plane table and the prismatio compass are 
also used; and a compass and needle aeoompany the 
theodolite, in order to determine the bearing of the 
several objects observed from any station with reference 
to the points of tho horison. In taarttisie turveying, 
the forms of coasts and harbours, the entrances of 
riven, with tho position of islands, rooks, and sheds, 
are to bo determined i also tbe soundings or depths of 
water in aa many different places as possible. In 
military s aves y iag, re p rese n tations are made on paper 
of the general features of a country, such as the roods, 
rivaxa, hfils, and marshes, to order to ascertain the 
positions which may be occupied aa fields of battle or 
aa quarters, together with the facilities which , the 
oqnntry assy afford for the march of troops or the 
$rfenrit of artillery or stoma. 
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was begun about 1781. The maps at first pmdwcd 
worn on the scale of one inch to the mile; sad tint 
scale was adhered to until 1840, when the remainder 

on the recommendation of the duke* C of*^elS^«^ 
and was so continued. In the report of thaprog r e ss 
of the ordnance survey to tho SlaiDeeeniber, 18«b to 
ia stated that the six northern counties of England had 
been order«dto be surveyed on the scales of six inches 
and twenty-five inches to the mile, but that the pro* 
grass of the surrey had been greatly retarded by the 
wet summer and sevarely cola winter. In the return 
of the sale of the orduhnee maps, including tbe value 
of thosa supplied to public departments iu 180Q,thc 
amount is stated at £7,768. IS*. 4)rf, The number of 
royal engineers employed in the survey was fifth to 
England, Scotland, mid Ireland. 

Sospbhbiok Bsidux, sus-pcn'-sAsn, a kind of bridge 
iu which the roadway, instead of being carried over 
the supports, is suspended from them by means of 
ohains or other flexible materials. This kind of con¬ 
struction is perhaps the simplest and most easily 
erected of all bridges. We find examples of itspofcea 
of in remote times, and there are few countries in tho 
world where it may not bo seen in some form or 
other. Suspension bridges, however, were not con¬ 
structed to any great extent tilt the commencement of 
tbe proaent century; up to that period they were of 
rather a primitive character. Among tbe first iron 
suspension bridges put up in this country was tho 
Wmeh bridge, crossing the river Tees near Middleton. 
It was merely intended for foot-passengers, being only 
two foot in width, although 70 feet long. In 1819 a 
wiro suspension bridge was built over the (tola Water 
of upwards of 100 foot span, at a coat of only £40; and 
another over tho Tweed, at Peebles, in the following 
year, also of iron wire, and about tbe same span, tor 
£100. Tbe first Jong suspension bridge was that do- 
signed and earned out by Captain Sir Samuel Brown 
in 1820, This bridge, of a novel and ingeoions con¬ 
struction, was built close to Berwiok-upon-Twesd, and 
had a spun of 448 foot. Its cost was £80,080. The 
same engineer, in the following year, constructed ton 
pier at Newhaven, which wsa constructed on the mam 
principle, and afterwards the Chain Pier at Brighton, 
which runs out into the sea a distance 1 of upwards of 
1,000 feet, having four openings, eaoh of which hsc A 
span of 825 feet. In 1825 Telford completed the far- 
famed suspension bridge over the Henai Straits. Thin 
bridge took six years to construct, It oonsists of one 
opening of 570 feet span; and the roadway is 100 feet 
above the level of high water. 

Svtssb, set-fee', iu tbs Sanscrit or saored language 
of the Hindoos, a tamale deity, but m Hindustan it 
ordinarily signifies the,act of a widow, who voluntarily 
burns herself on her deceased husband’s funeral pile, 
or the widow who thus immolates herself; tbe word to 
also used by the Brahmins tor various rites of religious 
purification. 

Swallow, rwol'-lo (Sax. ttetlgan ).— This is the 
only species of the group Hirundo, which with us to 
called n swallow, tbe others being either marlins .or 
swifts. The obimucy or house swallow,'ns it is fre¬ 
quently called, is supposed to hatch and broad n 
Afrjot, probably to the south of the cquator, aiid ls * 
periodical visitor to this country, generally arriving 
about the 10th of April, and remaining six months. 
The general cotour of the swallow is yack. with r s fi oo- 
lions of greyish-blue; tho throat and forehead Sato, 
deep reddish-brown, cud there is a white spot on ton 
inner web ot eaoh of tbe Ufi-fssthers, witb tke cxeep* 
tien of two in the middle, which are the shortest; the 
lateral tail-feathers ere very tong, and give a remark¬ 
able forked appearance to the tail- The upper part of 
the breast is bleak, tbe tower pert and butty-whites 
the whoto length is about eight inches and a half,of 
which the elongated tail-feather* measure nearly five* 
inches; the wings are tong and printed, reach!—*--•■■ 
yond tho end of the second tail-feather. On ra 
this country, they form their ntpt* to chimneys, 
the eavae of housss, old ruins, to, .The neat Isfi 
of small portions of moist earth, which the bird nay 
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The egg* are generally from font to six in number, of a definite religious society wat commenced. In 1861 
white, (tpeolcled with aah-colour and dark red. Two the number of congregation* of them was fifty, princi* 
brood* are produced in the season. Swallow* are very pally in Yorkshire ana Lancashire; bnt it i* asserted 
active, gliding and darting about with great lightness, that besides these, numbers bold their dootriuea, but 
and apparently very httlo motion of the wing, every remain in oonneotion with other churches. The prin* 
stroke apparently sending them forward as if shot cipsl societies for disseminating their Tjewa are the 
from a bow. The note of the adult swallow is a soft Swedenborg Printing Society, established in 1810, and 
and sweet warble. the Missionanr Tract Society, established in 1821. 

Bwair, noon (Sax. swan), (Cggnitt), a gen. of web- Their mode or worship resembles in general that of 
looted swimming birds, found on the rivers and most other Christian bodies, and the sacraments of 
snail pool* of fresh water, and are distinguished by baptism and the Lord’s supper are administered, 
tbeir graceful and majestic appearance. In some of Among the main tenets of this body are, that the last 
the species the swans approach the geese in many of judgment has already been accomplished; namely, in 
their characters, whilst the typical once differ eon- 1767; that the former heaven ana earth are passed 
■ideratily. The leading characters of tbo swans, oon- away; that the New Jerusalem, mentioned in the 
sidered as a genus of AnSiiJa, are theseThe bill us Apocalypse, has already descended in the form ot the 
wide at tho tip as at the basal part, and higher than wide "New Church:" and that consequently the second 
at the base; the nostrils are pierced about the middle advent of the Lord has even now been realized iu a 
of the length of the bill, and the neck is very long, as spiritual sense, by the exhibition of bis power sod glory 
compared with that of the other web-footed birds, in the New Cbnroh thus established. They believe 
The eolour of the plumage is in general pure white, that the Father, Bon, and Holy Spirit, nre one in the 
but a black speoirs exists. They swim rapidly, and person of Christ, comparatively as soul, body, and pro* 
their flight is powerful and long-continued; they live ceeding operation are one in eaob individual man. The 
in society, but in the breeding time they are strictly doctrines of justification and imputed righteousness 
monogamous, and the pairs tako up their nesting- are rejeoled, salvat -n being obtainable only by a corn- 
grounds at some distance from each other. They hination of faith < d Mod works. They believe in n 
make their nests near the margin of the water, upon kind of purgatory < .u the purification of the spirit, and 
the ground, ami attain a great age. They feed gene- that the resurrection will not be of tbo material body, 
Tally upon seeds, roots, and other parts of aquatic but of a spiritual body. 

plants which are blanched and succulent by being Swiktfiua, nee-ten'-i-d, in Bot., a gen. of the nat. 
under tbe water; but it is assarted by some writers ord. Ccdrtlaceec. The species S. Makoqani supplies 
that they alsq eat frogs, insects, and worms. Their the well-known valuable wood called mahogany, which 
flesh is hard, black, and rank in tbe old ones, and is so largely employed for household furniture and 
mot very good in the young ones. Their skins, feathers, cabinet-work. It is imported chiefiy from Honduras 
and down, and especially the latter, are used for and Cuba, and also to a certain extent from other 
several purposes. There are several species, and one, West-Inina islands. Its bark possesses febrifugal 
the black swai of Australia, was long regarded as a properties. Tbe gonus is named after Gerard Van 
bird impossible to be found. The wild swan, whistling Swioten, a Dutch botanist and author, 
swan, or hoopoe (Oygnui ferut), so called ou account SwiHmKO,«wim'.mi»? (Sax. mcimman, to swim), the 
of tbe peculiar note uttered by this bird, is a winter act or art of moving through tbe water by means of 
visitor to the British islands; they also visit Holland, the limbs. It is one of the most important branches 
France, Provence, and Italy, and sometimes go ns far of gymnastics, and although easily acquired, depends 
south as Egypt and Barbary. It is a native of the somewhat on tbe natural buoyancy of the body, 
northern parts of both tbe Eastern and Western con- The best place for learning to swim is in deep water. 
Vioents, aud is the first of all the Anatidm to return Tho learner should always bear in mind that the stroke 
north. The billis black, and depressed in its anterior which is to sustain and propel him unit be compound; 
part, whilst the posterior is quadrangular hud yellow, that is, the action of the legs and arms should be 
The plumage is white, but with a yellowish tinge on simultaneous. It must not be made on the surface of 
the head and upper part of the lnnd neck. Tbe length the water, nor must tbe individual kick np his heels 
of the fulJ.growu bird it rather more than four feet in the sir behind him. Tbe sweep of tbe arms and 
and a half. The tame swan, or mute swan, is one or legs should always be nude under water, and rather 
tho most graceful and largest of British birds, and deeply so with the legs. The back should never be 
differs from the wild swan In that it has the anterior allowed to rite with the stroke, except as tbe whole 
portion of the beak yellow and the base black, with body rises, bnt should be kept hollow, slanting, and 
a prominent black tubercle or knob on tbe upper part steady. In making the stroke, the palms of tho 
in front of the forehead. It it rather shorter than the i hands are placed together, and poshed straight for* 
whistling swan, but longer in the wings. I ward like the bow of a boat, about an inch under the 

8wtotKnoxauns, or Nsw Jxbusauim CnvucB, j surface ; at the same moment the knees are drawn up 
sut-des-ier 1 u the name of a sect of Christians, {widely beneath the body. In the next motion the 
called after their founder. Bmanuol Swedenborg, born bands sweep back the water in such a manner aa to 
at Stockholm in 1889. The earlier period of bis career bring the whole of the arms into action from the 
was devoted go physical and mathematical studies, psr- shoulders to tbe hands; at the same moment the legs 
tieutariy mineralogy, in which be acquired great die* j are thrown back, and the feet vigorously pushed 
Unction, not only at home, but aleo in foreign countries. | against the water beneath. The hands ought to be 
Indeed, the origin of many subsequent discoveries is j swept out as far as possible without straining the 
attributed to his investigations. His first spiritual shoulders and Made-bones. After this motion is made, 
manifestation is referred to the year 1715, when be tbe action is relaxed, and aflresb stroke is commenced. 
Obtained a glimpse of the unseen world, and was en- It should be remembered by the learner, that the prin* 
abled to converse with spirits and angel*. From that I cipal propelling power is in the legs, the arm* and 
time ha relinquished his scientific pursuits, and began i hands being principally used for sustaining the head 
to print and publish various unknown arcana, which j above the turaee. In ganmlthe us# of corks, Mad* 
he says •• have been either seen by me or revealed to t ders, Ac., should be avoided, aa they frequently inter* 
me, concerning heaven and bell, the ttsto of men after > fere with the learner’s confidence in the natural 
death, the true worship of God, the spiritual sense of buoyancy of Ms body. Of the many methods of 
the Scriptures, and many other important truths tend- teaching swimming, on* of tit* most excellent is that 
inf to aelvntion and true wisdom." His works are introduced in the swimming schools of Prussia by 
numerous, and onnura-many singular revelations. He General Pfoel The teacher stands on e platform on 
died nt London, 1772, bnt the idea of founding n sect the edge of the water, behind a strong oak rail, whieh 
asver seems to have occurred to him, and he lsft no i runs horisontally to tbo extent of shout 15 met, end 
instructions os to its formation, or Siam for its guid* j about four feet high from the leva! of the platform. In 
boos. Among the first disci pies to the new (With, were j hie hoed he carrier e staff about nine feet in length,4o 
tire c le r g y ma n of the'Cnatwh of England; and in I the top of which a ropo la attached, which descends 
December, 1785, an adve rtis e s a e et brought five per- j toward* tbe water, sad ie inserted iu tbe ring of a belt 
.naa togetberfar reading and conversation. In 1787, 1 fixed under tba ami of the leaner, who lies alongthe 
H i nu a hst bad toota assd to thirty, and the formatiov 1 water. Thu* the staff it a levwr, and the wooden rail 
1588 * 
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becomes the fulcrum. The staff rests upon the rail, 
end to easily menaged by the teacher with one hand. 
Supported by the rope, the learner h then carefully 
instraoted in the various movements, end to made to 
repeat them till they are perfectly familiar to him. 
The pupil to not considered safe until he is able to swim 
for half an hour without resting or receiving asstotanoe. 
By General Pfuel’s method, it to said that a person 
may become a very good swimmer in n very short time. 
Individuals Mtve been known who could not swim a 
single stroke, and who by taking daily one, nnd some¬ 
times two lessons, have been enabled in three weeks to 
swim for half an hour; while some have attained this 
proiloienoy in a fortnight. When the learner has 
mastered the elements or the art, turning in the water, 
swimming on the back, and floating, are of compara¬ 
tively easy acquirement. The ordinary speed of a 
swimmer onght to be about three miles an hour. Men 
have been frequently known to swim thirty miles a day; 
and II Peace, the famous Neapolitan diver, swam fifty 
miles in twenty-four hours, on the eoast of Calabria. 
Among modern feats of swimming, may be mentioned 
the crossing of the Hellespont by Lord Byron and a 
Mr. Ekenhead. Lord Byron accomplished the feat in 
un hour and ten minutes, and Mr. Ekenhead in an 
hour and fire minutes, with the tide not in their favour. 
AU animals in swimming do not vary much from their 
motion in walking, but man is obliged to ohange his 
motion altogether. The Russians, Poles, and other 
Sclavonic tribes, swim in a manner somewhat resem¬ 
bling the motion of dogs in the water, making a sepa¬ 
rate effort with each of the four extremities. 

Swiiro Bbisgx, ••ring, a movable bridge, consisting 
of two parts, which meet midway between the abut¬ 
ment*, each turning upon a centre pivot, so as to 
allow a ship or vessel to pass wbeu necessary. 

Sword, tord (Sax. iwtrd), an offensive weapon of 
steel, worn at tbe side, used either for eutflng or 
thrusting, which has been known under different 
forms from the earliest sees. Tbo manufacture of this 
weapon has been carried on to a great extent in this 
country for many centuries; but tbe swords of Italy, 
Spain, nnd more especially those of most Eastern 
nations, took tbe first rank. The Bamasous blades 
are moat noted for their extraordinary keenness of 
edge and flexibility, but there is no do^it that their 
quality, although of the greatest excellence, has been 
greatly exaggerated. Since lTfifl, tbe sword manufac¬ 
ture haa been greatly improved and extended in this 
country. The process at present employed is as fol¬ 
lows:—The steel of which the blade is to consist is first 
bested in the fire, and then drawn out upon an anvil 
by two workmen, alternately striking it with hammers; 
if tbe tides are required to be concave, it is hammered 
between steel bosses. It is then hardened by beating 
in tbe fire to n warm bent, and plunging it downwards 
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S olished with emeiy, or if the blade be of particularly 
oe quality, with eroeue i nartii. 
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three feet, ora no longer apparent. The sword-fish to 
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Sycamore. (Set Acer.) 

Sycamore-Fig. (Set Ficoa.) 
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Stic vatu uric Ikk. (See Ink.) 
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Evncorx. (See Fainting.) 
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Syntax. (See Grammas.) 
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Xdlie has succeeded in forming sea tie Mid, Wdhler 
iirw, Streckcr, Ssurin, Bertbelot, alcohol, for mic acid, 
and * number of other substances, of mors or less com¬ 
plicated composition. 

Btimii ti-rim'-gd, is Bot., agon, of the oat. ord. 
Oltacim. 8. vulgari* i« the beautiful early-flowering 
shrub known a* the tilae i it i* a oomtnoa ornament of 
shrubberies and suburban gardens. The shrub com¬ 
monly known m the syringe is a distinct plant. (Stt 
PanAMUHtrs.) 


T it, it the twentieth latter and sixteenth oonaonaot 
> of oar alphabet. It is formed by a quick and 
strong expulsion of the breath through the mouth 
upon a sodden drawing back of the tongue from the 
fore part of the palate, with the lip* at the same time 
open. The strength with which the breath is emitted 
in pronouncing t is all that distinguishes its sound 
from tint of d. As t end d are so nearly related, it 
is natural that they ahonld take each other's places, 
as is the oase also with t and «, on account of the 
similarity of their pronunciation. T is also inter¬ 
changeable with th and it, with e, p, l, and nd. It is 
frequently dropped at the end of words and also in 
the middle of words when flanked with vowels. Ti 
before e vowel has the sound of ti, or rather sAi, and 
is [often changed to «, th, eh, &o. When, however, ti 
is preceded by t, as in quettion, it retains its proper 
sound. T, as a numeral, stood for 1(10, and with a 
dash over it for 160,000. For the abbreviations of this 
letter tie Abbbbvt snows. 

Tabashexe, tdb'-d-thetr (Pars.), a silieiona deposit 
in the joints of the bamboo, [Sit Bahbdba.) It >a re¬ 
markable for its low refractive power. Tbuc Sir D. 
Brewster has shown that in a sphere of tabashear oue 
inch in diameter tbo focal distance for parallel rays 
of light is four feet, while in a similar sphere of glass 
it is but half an inch from tbo surface of the sphere. 

TaUXSWacle, tiH'-er-nak-l (Let. tabemamlum, a 
tent), properly signifies a tent; and henoo the patri¬ 
archs are said to have dwelt in taberaaoles or tents. 
In a stricter cense, there were in the camp of Israel 
under Moses two taberaaoles,—the tent of the congre¬ 
gation, in wbieh the people nssemhled for the dispatch 
of their ordinary socular affairs, and the tabernacle 
of the Lord, or the tent of testimony, or simply the 
tabernacle. This last was an oblong square structure, 
ten cubits in breadth, ten in height, and thirty iu 
length, set up by the express command of God for the 
performance of religious worship, sacrifices, do, by 
the Israelites during their wanderings in the wilder - 
ness, end was used by them for the same purpose iu 
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The sides and west end were composed of boards or 
planks of shittim-wood, overlaid with plates of gold, 
baring bases of bran; while the east end, at which 
was the entrance, was covered by a curtain of fine 
linen riehly ornamented with needlework, and above 
it was also covered with curtains. The whole was so 
constructed that it could be readily taken down and 
carried away. It was divided into two parts, the first 
called the holy place, twenty cubits long end ten wide, 
in which were the table of shewbreed, the golden 
candlestick, and the golden altar of incense; the 
other the sanctuary, or hply of holies, in which «u 
the ark of the oovenant. Around the tabernacle wm 
a large oblong court one hundred cubit* in length and 
fifty in breadth, encompassed by pillars overlaid with 
plates of silver, on which hung curtains of fine linen. 
This was the "court of the teberaaole." The "Feast 
of Tabernacles,*’ or of touts, was designed to com¬ 
memorate the dwelling in tenta'in the wilderness, and 
it was also a feast of thanksgiving for the harvest. 
It was the last of the three gnat annual feasts which 


off the seventh month (tisri, co rr esponding to oar 
Oetober). During itgVelebretion tike people dwelt in 
tents or arbours mtdo ml the leafy branches of certain 
trees. It was observed with great demonstrations of 
joy, and numerous sacrifices wen offered up during iU 
eenuauanoe, 

1890 


Tallow 


Taboo, M-ftori, it a word used amobgtbe South-Sea 
Islanders to express something oouseorated, sacred, 
not to be touched. Hrntoe it Uee come to be applied 
in this country to something prohibited, or later- 
dioted. 

Tabob, tat'-har, a small dram, usually forming an 
accompaniment to the pip*. They are both played 
by the same performer, the tone of the pipe bring 
regulated by the finger* of the left hand while th* 
tabor ia played with the other. Thefuwere at one 
time very popular amongst the lower classes Id most 
European countries. 

Tacoacu, thk-kai’-u-e, the Taeea fam., a nat. ord. 
of Monoeotgltdonti, sub-class Pttaloideae, oonaistioR of 
perennial herbaceous plants with fleshy roots, paraurip 
veined stalked leaves, and regular flowers. The peri¬ 
anth is tabular and fl-parted. The stamens, six ia 
number, have petaloid filaments hooded at the apex; 
the anthers ere 2.sailed, and we placed in the con¬ 
cavity below the apex of the filament. There are 
two genera and eight species, native* of damp place* in 
the hot parte Of India, Africa, and tha south-Sea 
Islands. The most interesting plant of tha order is 
Taeea oceanica, the roots at which yield the starch 
known os Taeea starch, Tahiti arrowroot, or Otaheite 
sclop. Cakes rr nloof this product are much eaten by 
the natives of (U - Society Islands. (St* Axsowxoor.) 

Tabpolb, tini’-paIt (Sax. tad, toad, and j fold, a 
young one), s young frog before it baa disengaged itself 
from the membranes that envelop it in ita first stage 
of life. 

Taj Mahal, ttij md-hdl’, e mausoleum erected at 
Agra, a city which is now the seat of the government 
of the North-western provinces of Bengal^ by the 
emperor Shah Jehu, to commemorate the virtues of 
his favourite oonsort, whose original name was Arjam- 
med Banoo, which, according to oriental usage, wm 
changed on her elovation to that of Mumtasee 
Yumanec, signifying the paragon qf th* agt. The Taj 
Mahal, of white marble, with four tall minarets of the 
same material rising at each Of its angles, is placed on 
an elevated terrace, also of white and yellow marble. 
The interior, consisting of a central hall, in which are 
the tombs of the emperor and his queen, it remarkable 


alternate squares of marble, and the walls, screens, tad 
tombs crowned with flowers and inscriptions, executed 
in beautiftil mosaic of cornelian, lapis lazuli, and 
jasper, the whole appearing oa fresh and almost m 
perfect as when completed. The Taj ia surrounded by 
a lofty wall of red atone, with onpolM and pillars of 
msrblo. 

Talbottsb. (Set PUotoubapbv.) 

Talc, title, in Min., a magnesian mineral oooorriug 
in crumbling, laminated, and foliated masse* of a 
greenish or yellowish white. It resembles mica, but ia 
much softer, and although flexible, is not elastic. It 
is used in the manufacture of crayons, for crucibles, as 
a grease absorbent, and in making porcelain. Muoh of 
the totalled commercial tale is mica. Tale also enters 
into the composition of many rocks; such as talc- 
sohiat, chlorite-schist, steatite, serpentine, Ac. Chemi¬ 
cally considered, it conaiati principally of silicate at 
magnesia. 

Talk, tail (Fr. eonte; Ger. MShrchen), in Lit., is 
a term used somewhat indefinitely, hut may commonly 
be erid to signify a simple fictitious narrative either ia 
prose or verse, usually comprising only a single adven¬ 
ture, or group of ineidente, with little plot or variety 
of character. Our common nursery tales are found 
to exist in the popular traditions of all Teutonia 
nations, rad seem to be of mueb higher antiquity than 
works of greater pretensions, The brothers Grimm 
have thrown much light on this elaas of literature in 
their Minder and Man* VArdtis. 

Talibkah, fAl'-M-wfia (Arab.), among Eastern no¬ 
tions, is a figure out in metal, stone, *o., rad made . 
with certain superstitions ceremonies, and under cer¬ 
tain astrological circumstances. They were believed 
to be possessed of certain virtues protecting the 
wearer from disease, rendering him uvninereiueiD 
battle, and the like. (St* A uulbt.) 

Tallow, ftU'-fo (Dan. talg), the melted rad purified 
suet of the ox or sheep, used in the manufacture of 
oommom candles. It oonsiets of various portions’ of , 
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that of the ox, from containing 1 m* olsia aad mm 
■twin. It is prepared far urn by tbo prooeet at ren¬ 
dering. In England tiki* ia effected by melting the 
tallow is sn open copper pen, exposed to the eetioB of 
the On. After it has remained in a liquid state ft* 


Tapestry 


Siemens hypo gynone; anthers intrant. Oniy«nt> 
rior, with Astinot styles. Fruit dehiscing 


commonly kdfrea es “cracklings," or “ greaves," and 
is used for feeding dogs. On the continent end in Ire. 
land, however, D Arcefs method is 


portion of very dilate sulpliurio sold: by which means 


from three to live per cent, more tettow then the older 
prooeet. 

Tally Tbadx, tUl'-le, is a system of dealing earned 
on in London and other largo towns, by which easte¬ 
rners ore furnished with ertialee oh credit, by agreeing 
to pay the stipulated price in weekly or monthly instil- 
meats. It is remarkable bow many of these shops 
oxiat in ell the great centres of manufacture, the cus¬ 
tomers being mostly wives of labourers, mechanics, 
&o., servant girls, and females of loose oharaoter. The 
facility with which goods are thus obtained, and the 
supposed ease with which they will be paid in instal¬ 
ments, lead persons to overlook the badness of the 
articles and the exorbitant prices eharged for them. 
Habits of improvidence are thus generated, whioh 
usually involve the parties in irretrievable ruin. Pay¬ 
ments are rarely made at the shops, hut certain days 
of each week are set apart for the collector going his 
rounds among the different customers, and receiving 
their instalments. It is estimated that in London alone 
nesrlv £1,000,000 is annually returned in this trade.— 


-.alkud, tilf-mui (Heb., doctrine), among the Jews, 
is a work wbiob contains those rules and institutions 
by which, in addition to the Old Testament, the con- 
duct of that people is regulated. It is in fact the inter- 
pretation which the ancient rabbins have affixed to the 
law of Moses. It is called the traditional or unwritten 
law, as distinguished from the written law given to 
Moses. They are, however, both regarded as of the 
like antiquity, both having been given to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. After the second destruction of Jerusa¬ 
lem under Adrian, and the consequent dispersion of 
the Jews, fears were entertained lest the oral tradi¬ 
tions should be lost; Bnd hence arose the necessity of 
committing them to writing, in order to their preser¬ 
vation. It is generally agreed that Rabbi Jordan, sur- 
named the Holy, made the first permanent record of 
them about a.p. 190, and 120 years after the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem. This was the Mishna, or text, and 
to this a twofold commentary, or Berios of commenta¬ 
ries, were subsequently added, the one called the 
Babylonian Gemara, the other the Jerusalem Gemara. 
The former was begun by Rabbi Asohe, who died 427, 
and completed by Rabbi Jose some 60 years later. The 
Gemara of Jerusalem embodied the notes of the Pales¬ 
tinian Jews, and jprooeeded from the Academy at 
Tiberias. It is believed to have baen written about 
the close of the 4th century. Thus we have the Baby¬ 
lonian and Jerusalem Talmud having the same text but 
different notes. The former is for more abundant and 
copious in its nates than the latter, and is the on* that 
is always preferred by the Jews, being the one that is 
meant when the Talmud is spoken of. Christiana, 
however, generally prefer the Jerusalem Talmud, ae 
being more free from the absurdities and fables of 
the other • but on account of its greater brevity and 
succinctness, it is more difficult to understand. The 
Jaws sat a high value upon the Talmud, generally 
placing it sbovo the inspired law. The celebrated 
Msimonides made a digest of ell the laws and ordi- 
nances contained in the Talmud, in the 12th century.— 
Bgf. Davidson's JJibUeat CrUicimj Kitto's Biblical 
Cjtlcpadi*. 

Tamabicacub, tOm-i-rik-ai'-n-e, in Bot., the Tama¬ 
risk fan., a nat. osd. of Licofglcdoxet, sub-class Tkala- 
m/torat Jkaving the following essential characters:— 
Shrubs or herbs, with riteroste entire scale-like leaves. 
Ctiyx 4—A-pnrted, imbricate, persistent. Petals dis¬ 
tinct and attached to lbs calyx, withering, imbricate. 
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each of whfadi bean a placenta at its ni«tt#faaia 
Beads numerous, corneas* without sib omen, and haw in g 
a straight embryo, with the radicle towardstiihfcilawC 
The plants of mis aider usually growby the s s a rid s* 
and are most abundant'in the basin at the Mediterro- 
neau. There ore three genera and id species. 3bsse> 
rix mamtffimt produoee a saccharine substance, which 
is known under the name of Mount Sinai manna This 
is supposed to be an exudation prodnoed by an intact 
which inhabits the plant. 

Taxabinb. (Are TrecsnnrDoa.) 

Tamabiwdvs, Mm-i-tin'-Hu*, in Bot,, a gea. of the 
nat. ord. LegnminotM. The well-known tamarind fa 
the frnit of the species T. ixdiea. It oontaint an 
agreeable acidulous, sweet, and reddish-brown ptfip. 


whioh is employed medicinally in the preparation ofa 
oooling laxative drink. When the pup fit mixed with 
sugar, it forms a delicious preserve. 

Tavus, tai'-nut, in Bot., a gen. of the nat, ord, 
jDiotcorcaaetB. 2\ commit nit is the common black 
biyony, a beautiful twining faedge-plant. It has a 
large fleshy root, which is sometimes used as a topical 
application to braised parts to remove the marks. 
Taken internally, it acts os a diuretic, and also it ia 
said as an emetic aud cathartic. 

Taxxix, tda'.ain, in Chem,—This term wos fbrmeriy 
applied to the various forms of the astringent prin¬ 
ciple contained in tbn materials used for tanning 
leather. The most important of them have bean 
examined and fonnd to possess an acid reaction, and 
to differ considerably in their properties, according to 
their source. The best known of them is gsUo-tannie 
said, whioh is generally known by ths name of tannin 
or tannio acid, as its name signifies. It is obtained 
from the nut-gall of the oak, whioh oontaint two*thirds 
of its weight of this said. The nut-galls are reduced 
to powder, and digested with am equal weight of 
washed ether. The decanted liquid separates on stand¬ 
ing into two portions, the denier of which is of s yellow 
colour, and consists of ether, holding cello-tannic 
acid and various colouring matters - in solution. On 
evaporation, it yields a pale ball residue of amor¬ 
phous gaUotamuo acid. It is freely soluble in water, 
it reddens litmus.psper, and dissolves the carbonate* 1 
with effervescence. With the beam it forms salts 
known sa the gallotsnnates, none of whioh m» crys¬ 
talline. The basis of ordinary writing-ink is gallo- 
tannate of iron. Its most remarkable compound is 
that which it forms with gelatin, which constitute* 
the basis of leather. Gallo tannio acid is used as a 
mordant in dyeing and in photography. The other 
varieties of tannic acid are moritannie acid, found in 
fustic (Morns liiittoria)'; mercitanaic acid, existing ia 
oak-bark; quinoiaimic acid, contained in cinchona, 
bark; etweotannie add, found in ooffse; and a few 
others or little importance. 1 

Tawmcio. (Set Lbatbbb SIaxubaotcm.) 

Taxtalio Acid . (See Taxtamjm.) 

Taxtaluh, tAn'-tS-lum, in Cbom., symbol Tea—• 
very rare metal, also known ss Columbian, found in 
certain minerals, the tantalitei and gt/rotantaUtei. 
Being so rare, and ooenrriug in such small quantities, 
its characteristics os a metal have not been' much 
studied. It is obtained by decomposing the chloride 
at a red heat with ammonia. It is a buck tafoSiUq 
powder, which assumes a metattlo lustre when bam 
nished. Heated in air it buns, becoming converted 
into tantabe acid. Tantalum forms two oxides.—tbn 
protoxide, TaO, and tantslic add, T*,Oj. Tontali* add 
fs a white infusible substance, uniting with the bas es 
to form wits, known as tontaliles. A sesqnicbloride 
and a sesquisulphide of tantalum have been obtained; • 

Tasxstby, Mp'-et-tre (Fr. tapieterie), a species tit 
woven hangings of wool and silk, frequently railed end ■ 
enriched with gold and diver, representing figures of 
men, animals, landscapes, historical subjects, Ac. 
This species of curtain covering far wall* was known 
among the inhabitants of eastern countries ah' *$' 
extremely remote era. The aJaK-grotesqne oesupotik 
thms and fantastic eonfcwnoat < were OMsnssy 
selected for the display of Q» taientsof mmltmtn M 
this department of oriental art. Which w*s efterwirds 
Imported into Greece. At length, theYeftnCd wety of 
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Athens became risible to the structure of tepee tries. 
The old grotesque combinations no longer, as formerly, 
covered their surfaoes, but were confined to the borders 
only; and the centre received more regular end sys¬ 
tematic representations. In modern tames, this de¬ 
scription or embroidery bee been executed with very 
great success* and has often employed the talents of 
the greatest masters in the art or painting. In Flan¬ 
ders, particularly at Arras (whence the term arras, 
signifying tapeetrg), daring the 16th and 16th eentoriee, 
tho art was praotised with uncommon skill, and tapes¬ 
tries were executed there after the deaigne of Raffaelle 
in hi* cartoons. The art waa to trod need into England 
by William Sheldon, near the end of Henry the Eighth's 
reign. In 1610, a manufacture was established at 
Mortlake, in Surrey, by Sir Francis Crane, who re¬ 
ceived £2,000 from James I, to encourage the design. 
The first manufacture of tapestry in Pans waa estab¬ 
lished under Henry IV., in 1600 or 1607, by several 
artists whom that monarch invited from Flanders. 
Under Louis XIV., tbe manufacture of the Gobelin* 
waa instituted, which has introduced very beautiful 
tapestries, famous for their strength, elegance of de¬ 
sign, and happy choice of colours. Tbellnest paint¬ 
ings are copied, and eminent painters have been 
employed in making designe for tbe work. Tapestry- 
work is distinguished by the workmen into two kinds,— 
that of high and that of lowiwarp; tbe looms, and conse¬ 
quently the warps, being differently situated in tbe one 
case from what they are in tbe other; those of the low 
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English anciently excelled all the world in the tapestry of 
thebigh warp, and they still retain their former reputa¬ 
tion, though with some little ohango. The high warps, 
on the other hand, are quite laid aside by the Frenoh. 
The piece of tapestry known os the Bayenx tapestry 
is a web or roil of linen doth, worked in coloured 
woollen thread, preserved at fiayeux in Normandy, 
upon which is a representation of the events connected 
with- tbe invasion and conquest of England by the 
Normans. (See Batbux Tapestbt.) 

Tapioca. (&»» Makioot.) 

Tapis, t&'-peer ( Tapirut ), a pachydermatous animal 
belonging to the ord. l/ngvlata end fain. Elrphantidoe. 
There are three known species of the tapir, two 
of which inhabit South America, while the third is 
found in Sumatra and on the peninsula of Malacca. 
The characteristics of the genus are as follows: the 
musale is prolongated into a short proboscis, which is 
simple at tho oua; the skin is covered with hair; the 
skull to of a sort of pyramidal form, resembling that 
of the pig, and the natal bones are much arobed, eo as 
to give support to those muscles from whioh tbe pro¬ 
boscis depends; the tail is extremely ahort; the Jaws 
are furnished with six incisors and two canines (very 
email) in each, and the upper jaw has seven, and the 
under six molars on each aide; the feet have four toes 
on tho front feet and three on the posterior ones; the 
neok is high, and is furnished with a sort of mane formed 
of upright bristles; and in their form, generally, they 
are not at all nnlike the hog family, with the excep¬ 
tion that the legs are usually longer. The best-known 
species to the common American tapir (Tapirut 
ferretfrto or anerteanua). This is a large animal, nearly 
six feet long, and measuring about three foot and a 
half high. The akin to very thick, and covered with 
short brown hair, and it is found to nearly all parts of 
Boutliern Amerioa, from Panama nearly to tho extreme 
south. It inhabits tbe most tropical forests, near 
water, in whioh it often bathes, and is more of n noc¬ 
turnal than a diurnal animal. Altogether it to a harm¬ 
less animal, and when attacked generally seeks safety 
in flight, although it is said to frequently crash its 
most cruel enemy, the jaguar, with its body against 
the limbs of trees, when that animal nsaito it. The 
diet of the tapir to purely vegetable, and it often in¬ 
flicts great lose on planters by its predilection fog 
various roots, which it digs sp in Isrge quantities, 
toying waste large traces of ground, The other South- 
American epeeiee (TMqEHem*} to hot little known, and 
to distinguished from tha/oraer by Che greater length 
of its Bair. It to principally found inhabiting the 
Andes, at a height of some 3/100 to 3,900 feet above 
theism of tbe sen. The remaining variety— Tapirue 
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mIhmw, or Indian tapir—to much larger than either 
of the epeeiee jnst described, as it measure# some 
■even or eight feet in length, and to of pr op orti o nate 
height. It to of a very heavy, massive appearance, 
and is remarkable for the peculiar colouring of ita 
body, its fore quarters being of a glossy jetty blaek, 
while its hind quarters, back, and sides, are pore 
white. The proboscis or trunk is also developed move 
then in the American varieties, as it measures some 
eight inches in length. The eyes are vtry small and 
round, and the oars are also round, and are tipped 
with white. In habits and disposition tbe Indian tapir 
greatly resembles those of America; so they call for no 
speoial description. It to mid to exist abundantly in 
China, bat hitherto it has only been fonnd is Borneo, 
Sumatra, and Malacca. 

Tab, tar, in Manuf., a black viscid substance, con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of hydrocarbons bolding solid 
matters to eolation, formed during the distillation of 
wood or coal. Wood tar, or Stockholm tar, as it is 
often called, is largely used in shipbuilding. It is 
produced by a process of rough dry distillation of the 
resinous wood of tbe pine. When heated, the more 
volatile constituents evaporate, leaving behind tbe 
hard, block, shining substance known as pitch, deal 
tar to similar in . * characters and composition to wood 
tar, bnt oontni. to addition many compounds not 
existing in tbe .egetable product. Of late years, coal 
tar haa risen from a nearly useless incunibranoe to the 
manufacturer to be one of the most important of our 
raw materials. The distillation of coal tar forms a 
separate branch of trade, and to condnoted on a very 
extensive scale. Tar is also obtained from slate, peat, 
and seaweed during tbe dry distillation of these sub¬ 
stances, closely resembling wood and cool tar in ite 
composition. 

Tabahtula, tii-rSn'-tu-U (Ital.) (Zycoia Tarantula), 
m spider belonging to the fam. Araneida, the third 
order of the class Arachnida. The tarantula to a native 
of tbe south of Europe, and its bite to supposed by 
the natives of Italy to be only cured by the patient 
being made to dance violently to the sound of music. 
It lives on the ground, generally under stones or in 
holes in the earth, and does not construct regular webs 
to oatch its prey, but toys in wait for it, or issues forth 
on predatory excursions, rushing back to ita hole 
when it has secured it. (See also Sernam.) 

Tabaxaouu, tiUrdkt'-A-kum (Gr. taraeto, I chance, 
from its supposed effects on the blood), a gen. of the 
nat. ord. Cmpoeitte. Taraxacum officinale (the Leon* 
todon taraxacum of some botanists) to the oommon 
dandelion. The root of this plant is very extensively 
employed as a medicinal agent, and is believed to 
possess aperient, diuretic, and alterative properties. 
It oontaine a bitter crystalline principle, to which it 
■earns to owe its medicinal power. When roasted, 
dandelion-root is sometimes employed instead of 
chicory as an addition to coffee. 

Tabb, fair (Ital. tara, from tarare, to abate), in 
Com., to an abatement or deduction made from the 
weight of a parcel of goods, on account of the chest, 
cask, bag, Ac., in whioh they are contained. It is 
usually distinguished into real, customary, and average. 
The first to tbe actual weight of tbe obest, Ac.; the 
seoondthe supposed weight as fixed by custom; and 
the last is the average weight taken from a number. 

Tabobt, tar'-get (Bax. targ), literally, a mark to 
shoot at. Tbe best practice-targets are made of cast 
iron, abont six feet high, twenty-four inches wide, and 
two to three inches thick. There are many other 
ktodeof targets, tome of which* by means of electricity, 
show where the balls strike them spon the fees of ■ 
dial at the side of the person firing. 




to the name given to the Chaldee 
•tone of the (Ed Testament. 


or ver- 
origin of those 
ig the Babylonish 
captivity, the Jews had adopted the Chaldee language, 
and upon their return to their own country they oould 
not understand the language of their sacred books; end 
hence, when Ena and the Levi tea read the law to the 
people, they were obliged to add an exptoostion of it 
fa Cbaldee. These explanations were afterwards com¬ 
mitted to writing, ana hence probably 'originated the 
Targums. They ere rather cowmenta end explanations 
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of tbs tort titan literal translations of it» and hence 
their name. Tbs oldest Targnma extant are believed 
to be at Jeait aa early aa the tine of Christ, At pre¬ 
sent,eleven Targnma are known to us. That of Onkrloa 
on the Pentateuch is highly valued by the Jews. 
The author U mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud as 
a disciple of Hillel, who died 60 n.o. The style is pare, 


nlwHjB vory literal; and hence it is of great use in 
explaining Hebrew words. Tbe Targum of Jouathan 
the son of Uxsiel contains the Prophets, i . t ., Joshua, 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and tbe twelve minor prophets. The style is inferior 
to that of Onkclos, and the rendering is muoh more 
free, many additions being made for which thero are 
no corresponding words m Uebrew. A targum on 
the Pentateuch was formerly ascribed faythis same 
Jonathan; bat the style ana character or the work 
show this to be impossible, and it ia now known as 
tbat of Pseudo-Jonathan. The language is impure and 
barbarous, and it contains a number of fables, legends, 
and ullegories. It is believed to liave been written 
about the 7th century. Tbe Jerusalem Targum is on 
the Pentateuch, and ss so called cither because it was 
mode at Jerusalem, or from its being in the dialect of 
that place. It is both a corrupt and incomplete work. 
The other targume are, that of Joseph the Blind, or 
One-eyed, on the Ilagiogrspltn (Job, Psalms, Pro¬ 
verbs); that on the (Ire Megillotii (Uutli, Ksther, Eccle¬ 
siastes, Song of Solomon, and Lamentations); one on 
1st and 2nd Chroaioles; three on Esther; and thr| 
Jerusalem Targum on tho Prophets. Bone of these, 
however, are of much value. 

Tabiff, ti'-rif (Hal. tariffa), in Com., is a table 
giving tbe varions duties, drawbacks, bounties, &o., 
charged or allowed on the importation or exportation 
of various articles. Tbe simplicity of our present 
tariff is one of the triumphs of recent statesmanship. 
Formerly, hundreds of articles were loaded with duties 
which brought little revenue to the state and pre¬ 
sented formidable obstacles to commerce, while many 
more were wholly prohibited. More particularly to 
the late Sir Robert Peel and the present chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Gladstone, belongs tbe honour 
of sweeping away many hundreds of these obnoxious 
duties. (See CC6TO MS.) 

Tabiab, tar ’- tar , a whitish omst deposited from 
wiues upon tho insides of tho casks in which they are 
stored. It consists essentially of the sparingly soluble 
bitartrate of potash. When purified, it crystallizes in 
oblique rhombic prisms of snowy whiteness, forming 
ordinary cream of tartar. Crude tartar, or argot, 
forma the chief source of tartario acid (which ear ). 

Tabtabio Aois, tar-tdv'-ik, an organic acid obtained 
principally from the crude tartar formed on tbe insides 
of the caeks in which wine is stored. It also ooours in 
the berriea of the tamarind and of the mountain ash. 
In order to prepare the acid, the crude tartar, whieh 
consists mainly of bitartrate of potash, is dissolved in 
boiling water, and chalk is added until effervescence 
ceases. Insoluble tartrate of lime is precipitated, and 
neutral tartrate of potash remains dissolved. The tar¬ 
trate of potaah remaining in solution is then decom- 


by chloride of calainm. The product of tbe two operv 
tiona is well washed and digested with dilate oil of 
vitriol at a gentle heat. The tartario acid ia thus set 
free, insoluble eulphate of lime being thrown down. 
When cool, the liquid is Altered, evaporated in leaden 
vessels to tbe consistence of syrup, and allowed to 
crystallise, the formation of the orystale being favoured 
by the presence of eulphurio aoid. The acid thus 
obtained crystallizes in large colourless transparent 
rhombie prisms, which are permanent in dry air. 
Tartaric acid dissolves readily in water, alcohol, and 
wood spirit. It ia much used in dyeing and in medi¬ 
cine. Tartario acid is a dibasic, ana exmbits a strong 
tendency to form doable salts, of which there are 
several varieties. The most important salts of this 
aoid are the following Bitartrate of potaei, or pure 
qresm of tartar. It Is sparingly soluble io cold water, | 
requiriqg about 180 times its own weight for solution. 
It is used in medicine at an aperient, and when bested 
to redness in a covered crucible, it forms tbe mixture 
' of carbon and oarbonate of potash known in thelsbo- 
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ratory aa Made Jinx. Calcined with twice its weight ef 
water, it forms white/aw. In Ks impure atate it form* 
the chief source of tartario acid. Its composition may 
be represented by the formula K0HO.O,H,O,«. The 
equivalent of basic water may be replaced by different 
bases; such aa soda, sesquioxide of iron, and toroxide 
of antimony .—Tartrate qfpotaeh and tala, or Bochtiio 
tall, forms large hexagon A prismatio crystals. It til 
muoh used in medicine as an aperient. Tbe double 
tartrates of iron and potash, and of iron and ammonia, 
are also used for tbe same purpose .—Tartrate of 
potash and antimony, or tartar emetic, has long beep 
extensively used in medicine. It may be prepared by 
mixing three parts of taroxide of antimony with four 
pert* of oream of tartar, into a thin paste, with water, 
and allowing it to digest far several hours. It is thsn 
boiled with water. Altered while hot, and allowed to 
crystallise. Internally administered in doses of two or 
three grains, it nets as a powerful emetio; in doses of 
one grain and under, a* a sedative and expectorant. 
It is very much prescribed ins great variety of diseases, 
A compound, similar in oharaotor to tartar emetio, 
may be formed with arsenious acid. Boraoio aoid will 
also replace the equivalent of water in the bitartrate 
of potash; thus acting aa a pseudo bate. It forms tbe 
borotartrate of potash, a soluble tartar used in medi¬ 
cine as a purgative. 

Tasxb, taint, in Physiol., is one of the Avo special 
senses by which are peroeived certain impreations 
made by partiulcs of bodies, dissolved by the saliva in 
the mouth. Tho objeot clearly is to take cognisance 
of matters about to be swallowed, and to act as sen¬ 
tinels to the alimentary canal, at the entrance of whieh 
they are situated. The tastes of bodies are very dif¬ 
ferent and varied; but in order to have a taste, a sub¬ 
stance must be oitber liquid or soluble in tbe mouth. 
The organ of taste is the tongue, and the seat of sen¬ 
sibility is the mucous covering of its surface. It is de¬ 
pendent on the lingual branch of the fifth, and tho 
glosso-pbaryngeal nerves,—-tho former distributed to 
tho two anterior thirds, and the latter to the posterior 
third of the tongue. This organ is covered over with 
minute prominences, which, when magnified, present 
four principal forma; vis., 1. simple papilue; 8. 
conical or filiform papilla; 3. fungiform pspillm; 
4. ciroumvallate, or calciform papuae. It is sup¬ 
posed that the two former are more especially con¬ 
cerned in the sense of touch,'with which tbe tongue is 
also highly endowed; while the two letter, but par¬ 
ticularly the last, constitute more especially the ap¬ 
paratus of taste. Sapid bodies pressed against these 
papillie give rite to impressione, which, when trans¬ 
mitted to the brain, occasion the peculiar sensation. 
Tbe conditions for tlie perception of taste are,—-1. 
the presence of a nerve with special endowments; 8. 
tbe irritation of thlwnerveby tlie sapid matters; 3. the 
solution of these matters in the secretions of the organ 
of taste. The precise mode in which the nerves of tbe 
tongue are stimulated is not understood. This sense 
is much more acute in some persons than others, and 
may be much improved by education, at in tbe case of 
wine-tasters. It is diminished or lost in febrile or 
other disorders which alter the condition of tbe 
mucous surface of the tongue and month. Professor 
Bain classifies tbe different kinds of tsates as follows t— 

1. Relishes, or the agreeable feelings arising from the 
stimulus of food on roe organs of mastication and de¬ 
glutition,—they are of an intense and massive kinds 

2. disgusts, or the opposite of relishes; 3. sweet 
tastes, as that of sugar; 4. bitter tastes, as .that of 
quinine or bitter aloes; 6. saline, aa that of common 
salt; 6. alkattnej 7. sour or acid; 8. astringent] 
0. fiery, at tbat or alcoholio liquors. 

Tabtb, in .Esthetics, is that faculty of the human 
mind by which we judge of the beautiful and proper, 
and distinguish them from the ugly end unsuitable. 
Much difference of opinion hes prevailed respecting the 
nature of this faculty. By some it has been regarded 
at the result of caprice or nshkte, without any uniform 
or permanent principles ou whieh to ground its d#M» 
■ions; by others, a eompgoMjif various oontstHr 
elements, in the resolution dpIsiMi into its compootait 
parts several ingenious attempt* have been made, ft 
seems, however, to be^ as stated by Burke, “s'separate 
faculty ef the mind;" «e specie* e^instinct, by 
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which we are stniok naturally and at the first glaaee, 
without any previous reasoning, with the ezoeilenoies 
or detuti of a composition," It is, however, highly 
susceptible of improvement by bring made habitually 
and attentively conversant with a particular class of 
agreeable objects. This faculty exercises an important 
and highly beneficial influence in each a state of 
society as mirs, not only over the pursuits of those 
who devote themselves to the etndy of literature nnd 
the line arte, but over the enjoyments of every indi¬ 
vidual who partakes of the general refinement of 
manners. 

Tauxps, taw'-ra* (Let.), in .Aatron., the BnU, one 
of the twelve signs of the soaieo, and the second in 
order. 

TAXAtnue, Wci-al'-ee-e (Lat. torus, the yew-tree), 
in Sot., the Yew fom., a nat. ord. of DieatyUdonu, 
sub-class Gymnotprrmia. 1'reea or shrubs, with eon- 
tinnous branches, Leaves usually narrow, rigid, and 
vainless j sometimes broad with forked veins. Flower* 
unisexual, naked, braoteated. Male flowers several 
together, each with one or several atamens, wliiob are 
united or distinct: anthers bursting longitudinally. 
Female flowers solitary, and consisting of a single 
naked ovule, which is either terminal or placed in the 
axil of a bract. Seed small, enveloped in a oup-shapod 
mass; embryo straight. The plants of this order are 
natives of temperate regions, and of the mountains of 
tropical countries. There are nine genera and 60 
species. {See Taxtjb.) 

Taxation, 1ak»-ai'-ihun (Let. tarn, I estimate, 
appreciate, value, also ohargo with), is defined to be 
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property or lahour of individuals, and disposing of it 
by government. In every system ol government taxa¬ 
tion is neeessarv, and every good government will en¬ 
deavour to make the burden as light or us little felt ns 
posaiUo. In laet, there is, perhaps, no branch of legis¬ 
lation so important ns the adoption of wise nnd just 
measures in the matter of taxation. Upon this, in no 
email degree, the wealth, happiness, and even the 
morris of the people depend. The four following 
general maxima laid down by Adam Smith cannot be 
too muoh kept in view in regard to this subjeot 
*'), The subjeots of every state ought to contribute 
toward* the support of the government as nearly as 
possible in proportion to their respective abilities; 
that is, in proportion to the revenue whiah they re¬ 
spectively epjoy under the protection of the state.— 
2. The taxwhiohenoh individual is bound topsy ought 
to be certain and notarbitrary. The time ofpayment, 
the manner of payment, the quantity to be paid, ought 
all to be olear sad plain to the contributor, end to every 
other person.—3, Every tax ought to be levied at the 
time or in the manner most likely to be convenient for 
the contributor to pay it.— i. Every tax ought to be so 
eontnvad as both to take out and keen out of the 
pocket* of the people as little as possible over and 
above what it bringe into tho public treasury of the 
state." "Equality of taxation," aays J. 8. Mill, 
*' means apportioning the contribution of eaoh person 
towards the expenses of government, to that ho shall 
fool neither more nor leu inconvenience from bis share 
of the payment than every other person experiences 
from his. This standard, uke other standards of per¬ 
fection, cannot be completely realised; but the first 
object in every practical diaouasion should be to know 
whatperfeotion is." Taxes are either direct or indireet. 
11 A direct tax is one which is demanded from the very 
persons who it is intended or desired should pay it;. 
an indireet tax, one which is “ demanded from one 
person in tho expectation and intention that he shall 
indemnify himself at the expense of another," as in 
the excise or customs. Direot taxes are generally on 
income, indireet on expenditure. Though most govern¬ 
ment* have had recoura# to direot taxes, indirect taxes 
have generally bean viewed with the greatest favour 


but also, bring advanced by the producer* before they 
are finally paid by tba consumers, the former must 
necessarilynave a profit upon them, Aa the iDooms 
of individuals mum be derived (torn one or more of 
the three sources of rent, profit, or wages, all taxes 
which do not fall upon capital, must, however imposed, 
ultimately fall upon one or other of these coatees. Of 
the first of these we bare two kinds in thia country,— 
taxes on the rent of land, and taxes oft the rent of 
houses. The existing land-tax was first imposed in 
1098, on a rude valuation of the lands of the ktegdosa 
made in the previous year. No change bs* ainee been 
made on the valuation, but tbo rate hat bean raised 
from time to time, till in 1708 it waa made perpetual at 
tho rate of 4*. a pound, leave bring at the same time 

E ven to the proprietors to redaemit. Taxes on houses 
ive been for a lengthened period among tho ordinary 
sources of revenue of this country, having boon intro¬ 
duced by 7 Will. III. e. 18. The existing kouee-tax 
was imposed in 1861. It affects only bouses worth £20 
a year and upwards, whioh are subject to a duty of Sf 
per cent., or Bd. per ponnd on their annual value, pro¬ 
vided they be not farm-bonses or in part occupied aa 
shops, in which ease the duty is only 2$ par cent., or 
64. per ponnd. Thei .• seems to be no good reason why 
this tax should not b< drought down lower, aay to £10 
of rent, more especially aa such rent confers the im¬ 
portant privilege of tho franchise. It appears that in 
1861 there were 4,138,083 inhabited house* in Great 
Britain, of which only 544,388, or two in fifteen, 
paid doty. Were the present duty than oharged on 
houses of £10 and upwards, its produce would be more 
than doubled. The window-tax, whioh wsa finally 
abolished in 1861, was in every way a very objection¬ 
able tax, because the number of windows in a house 
forms no oriterion of its value, or of the probable 
means of those by whom it is oocupied. Taxes on 
profits are objectionable in so for aa they rarely fail to 
obstruct improvement and to promote fraud. If an 
equal and universal tax could be imposed npon the 
net profits realised in all departments of industry, such 
a tax would be unobjectionable. But this is impossible. 
There are no means whatever by which to measure the 
rate of profit in different businesses, or even in any 
single business. At best it could only be guessed at, or 
some supposed average taken, the effect ofwliieh always 
is that those engaged in successful businesses pay too 
little, while those engaged in unsuccessful speculation!, 
on the other hand, bare to pay too muon. In foot, 
profits never have been, and never can be, taxed accord¬ 
ing to their omount. And the same remark applies to 
taxes on wages. No government has ever attempted 
to lay direct taxes on wages, and any such attempt 
would be sure to foil, inasmuch ns the tax could 
neither be assessed nor collected. Though all incomes 
are derived from rent, profits, or wages, there is 
another class of taxes which differs from any of these 
taken singly, in so far as it forme a kind of combination 
of them; nemely, taxes on property and income. 


■p* hence their effecting. 00 * so re ad il y felt and appre- 
riatod. They have dietvahe advantage of bring paid 
»/ degrees, in small portions, and at the time when 
the commodities an wanted for consumption. Indireet 
faxes* however, have the disadvantage that they not 
1694 


about the wont that can possibly be devised. Andaven 
though enoh were not the oase, insuperable difficulties 
stand in the way of establishing it on any fair basis. 
An ineomt-tax is at first sight apparently tbe fairest of 
all taxes, bat in its practical operation it it "the 
most unequal, oppressive, and vexations of any that it 
ie possible to imagine/’-^AfcCkilock.) Tbe difficul¬ 
ties in the way of assessing incomes are of two sorts; 
let. tbe difficulty of ascertaining the incomes of diffe¬ 
rent individuals j and 2nd, the Hfficulty of laying an 
equal tax on inoomes derived from different sources. 
Ineomee arising from rents of land, houses, mortgages, 
foaded property, Ac., are very different from those 
arising from trade, business, or profession. Mr. J. 8. 
MUL lays down three rase to bo kept in view in the 
carrying out of aa income-tax 1 1. that incomes below 
a certain amount should bo altogether untaxed; 2. 
that incomes above that limit should be taxed only to 
proportion to tbe ■ or plot by which they exceed dm 
limit; 8. that all earns saved from income and invested 
should be exempt front tbe tax. The difficulties attend¬ 
ing an income-tax have led to the preporition of, a 
similar tax on expenditure instead wit* it bring bo- 
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Mml that the returns whioh pMsu would famish of 
their expenditure would bo son trustworthy than 
those which they make of their inoomee, ua from 
home non publio, that misrepresen tstions here would 
be non readily detected. The present income-tax 
*u first propcssid by Hr Hobart feel la 1842, on 
the plea of a previous one introduced by Mr. Pitt 
about the ead of last rnntury. Sinoe it has been 
imposed, it has undergone Tenon* changes, and not* 
withstaaaingrepeated assurances to that effect, then 
eeema to be little prospect of ite repeal. Tbe two 
great branches of indirect taxation are tbe excite and 
custom*- which bate bean already notiaad (tee also 
Szavf Sprue). The following table, giving the gross 
revenue of the United Kingdom, shows the amount 
produced by tbe various taxes during the yesrs 1801 
and 1862:— 

1861. 1862. 

Custom.. £23,774,000 £24,038,000 

Excise. 18,161,000 17,634,000 

Stamps . 8,488,170 8,013,845 

Taxes . 3,119,000 8,148,000 

Property and Income-tax... 9,962,000 11,104,000 

Post-office. 3,600,000 3,600,000 

Crown Lands. 203,478 298,621 

Miscellaneous . 1,306,203 2,081,963 


Total.£68,603,861 £70,996,429 

Under the head "Taxes," are included land-tax, 
yielding £1,135,000; house-tax, £826,600; servants, 
£200,000; horses, £368,800; carrisges, £332,700; dogs, 
£196,600; &c .—The total charges of collection of the 
revenue, exclusive of the post-office, in 1861, was 
£2,678,096; and in 1862, £2,611,180.— Mgf. 3. U. 
McCulloch's Taxation and Sanding, 1863, 

Taxes and Bans belong to the general head of 
local taxation, being levied in particular districts of 
tbe country, and expended for the purposes of those 
districts. They ere of various hinds, and arc denomi¬ 
nated with reference to the objects to wfaieh they are 
applied. The more important of these are the poor 
and church-rates, the poor-rate raised under tbe 
43 Elis. o. 2, by taxation of every inhabitant, parson, 
view, and other, and of every occupier of lands, 
houses, tithes, &o., in the parish. Church-rates arc 
payable by tbe parishioners and occupiers of land 
within a parish, for the purpose of repairing, main¬ 
taining, and restoring tbe body of the church and 
belfry, tbe churchyard fence, the bells, seats, and 
ornaments, and of defraying the expenses attending 
the service of the church. Among the others are the 
county-rate, hundred-rate, highway-rate, aawera-rate, 
police-rate, borongh-rate, watch-rate, no. Some of 
these, however, ore only for particulw occasions, or 
for particular places; while, in other cases, several of 
them we included nnder one head and collected 
together. The total amount of tbe local taxes in Eng¬ 
land and Wales is about £15,000,000; and if we add 
those of Scotland and Ireland, the total amqunt 
will be above £18,000,000. Tbe Looal Taxation Act of 
1860 (23 & 24 Viet. o. 61) directs that returns shall be 
made to the Home Office for all boards, corporations, 
or bodies of any hind empowered to levy taxes, of the 
•urns so levied. Henoe we may expect ia&ture more 
accurate returns of these local taxes. 

Taxipxrht, takf-i-der-ns (Or. firms, arrangement; 
derma, akin), a term originally uaed to designate the 
methuda for preserving shins, so as to retain their 
natural appeerauoe. but is now applied to the art of 
preserving tbe whole animal body for collections of 
natural history,—tbe method best applicable to the 
preservation of small quadrupeds, reptiles, crustaoea, 
most of the insoote, though not the leeidoptere, the 
shins of the larger animals, to. The object to be pre¬ 
served'should, if small, be eospended ins gloss jar con¬ 
taining alcohol; iu the case or specimens of large aise, 
copper cons, or wooden kegs, made witha large mouth, 
with a cap or bung titling air-tight. The vessel* should 
be completely filled with skobol, in order to prevent 
injury by motion. Inseots are commonly preserved by 
fastening them, down with pins throat throngh 
bodies,* into a lining of cork or soft wood, forming 
the bottom of paperboxes. As collected, they maybe 
disced in small wide-moat bed phials, containing a 
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_,_or better still, a sponge soaked toother, 

which sooo lulu them. Large animals should ba t hinned, 
and the skins placed In alcohol, or am eared op the in* 
side with amnio, and then dried. If arsenic cannot 
bs procured, immersion in a strong brine of slum and 
salt is very efficacious. Inseets we kept from tbe skins 
by sprinkling in the hair powdered greet) or blue vitriol- 
The skim should be stripped from the animals with 
especial ewe. Before setting up in the natural posi¬ 
tion, with wires, he., oil parts liable to decomposition 
should be carefully removed, and orsenio or •mesksil 
soap applied freely over the skin. Tba arsenic may bo 
applied either in a state of dry powder or mixed with 
aloohol and water to the consistency of treaole, and 
applied with a brash.' For detailed direction* for the 
preservation of every specimen of natural history, 
consult Swainson’s Taxidermy, forming a volume of 
Lwdoer’s Cabinet Ogelopadia. 

Taxcs, tdkf.ue (Let.), in Boh, the yaw, the typical 
gen. of the nat. ord. Taxaeea. T, baceata, the common 
yew, is on evergreen tree, which often attains a grant 
aise. Bpecimeus of remwkable antiquity an eommcnly 
seen In old churchyards. The timber is extremely 
durable and valuable, and was formerly much used for 
making bows. Its leaves and young oraaohes sot as 
nsrcotioo-eerid poisons when eaten by, man or the 
lower animals. Professor Bentley Is of opinion that 
the pulp surrounding the seed is harmiess- lint that the 
seed itself is very poisonous.—JSqf. Bentley's ifanuoi 
of Botang. 

Tba. (See Tbs a.) 

Tiax, teak (telcku, its name in Malabar), then mm 

5 iven to two kinds of hard and durable timber. J5**t- 
ndian teak, whioh is so extensively employed .for ship¬ 
building, is the wood of Tectona grandee, a treebelong¬ 
ing to the not. ord. Vtrbeuaeem, African teak is the 
produce of Oldfieldia qfrieana, one of the JtepiorM- 


Txal, teal (Du. taUng), a bird belonging to the 
family Anatine, or true docks, the obaraetariitioa 
of which are given in a former wtlele. It is the 
smallest of tbe wild docks whioh visit this oountry in 
the winter, and has a black bill, with the bead and 
upper parts of a bright bay oolour. It arrives in this 
oountry very late in the autumn, and is fonnd princi¬ 
pally along the southern and westward coast of England 
and Ireland, 

Tears, teere (Lat. Jocfayma), in Pbjrs., arc the limpid 
fluid secreted by the lachrymal glands, and flowing 
on the surface of the eyes. They serve to prevent 
the friothm of the eyelids on (he oyee, to keep the 
cornea moist, and to wash away any extraneous bodies 
that may have fallen into the eye. (See Bn.) 

Teaxui. (See Drmcvn.) 

Txcbxolout, tek-noV-o-je (Or. itehne, art, end legat, 
dieoourte), is that .soience which treats of the arts, 
more particularly the mechanical. It is properly the 
science of tbe arts. "Its object is not wt itself, i.e. 
the practice of wt, but the principles which guide or 
underlie art, and by oontcious or unconscious obe¬ 
dience to whioh the artist secures his ends.” In its 
ordinary acceptation, however, it inclndes only tbo 
utiiiarian arts. Mid in fact only some of these. Faint¬ 
ing, sculpture, music, poetry, do not come within its 
sphere. It deals only with the industrial or necessary 
arts,—those which we necessary to men in his savago 
as well as his civilised state- " Half of the industrial 
art* ws the result of our being born without clothes; 
the other half, of our being born without tools." 
A simple division of this extensive subject is into 
msohanical and chemical arts, according ns they relate 
mainly to physics or to chemistry. The term technology 
was first used in its modem signification by Prof. 
Beckmann, of OAttiagm, who, m 1772, delivered a 
course of lectures on the industrial arts, under tho 
Bead of Tcctocl;^j. Mate that time the name has 
become common in Germany, and chairs for the sub* 
foot bays been established in several of tbe unhrszsities. 
The word bee only recently been naturalised in this 
country, and In 1855 a choir of technology (foe flgtt 
in this country) wa» establistmd in Edinburgh uffivw- 
nity) but since the death - ~AK¥roi«s*or, Dr-. George 
SVilson.it has been given WUsoo’s #Mb 

Taeknoteggt The Cfyeati qf Teoknehgg andittiiutriat 
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Ti Dint, u de'-um (Lat. Thee, O God), i* the name 
given to a celebrated hymn, from the first words of the 
orielnak Latin, TV Drum 1-andamttt, Thee, O Ood, we 
praise. It hae been ascribed to Ambrose end Angus- 
tine; hat the more probable opinion aeeraa to be that 
it waa composed by Nioetus, bishop of Tiers, in Gaul, 
who flourisnedabout 838. and ia said to hare composed 
it for the use of the Galilean church. 

Tina, teeth (Sax. Uth; Lat. dtnitt; Or. oiontee), 
in Anat., are certain hard bodies attached to parts of 
the mouth or beginning of tbo alimentary canal, and 
peculiar to vertebrated classes of animals. They are 
principally adapted for seizing, tearing, dividing, 
pounding, or grinding the food; ont in tome they are 
modified to serre as weapons of offenoe and defence j 
in others as aids to loooraotion, means of anchorage, 
instruments for uprooting or cutting down trees, or 
for the transport and working of building materials. 
They are oharaoteriatic of ago and sex; and in man 
tbey are elao subservient to beauty and speech. In 
man every tooth consists of two hard parts; one ex¬ 
ternal, white, uniform, somewhat like ivory; the other 
internal, somewhat like the eompactatructure of bone. 
The former, which is armed enamel, is very olose in 
texture, perfectly uniform and homogeneous, yet pro* 
senting a fibrous arrangement. It is seen only at the 
crown of the tooth, the upper and outer part of which 
consists of this snbBtanoe. The internal portion of the 
tooth end the root oonsiate of close-grained bony 
matter, as dense as the compaot walls of the long 
bones. In the interior of the bony part of eaoh tooth 
is a cavity, which descends into the root and oommuni- 
cates at its extremity with the outer surface by open¬ 
ings corresponding to the number or branches into 
which the tooth is divided. This cavity, which islurge 
in young or newly-formed teeth, and small in those 
which are old, contains a delicate vascular membrane, 
which has boon named the pnlp of the tooth. It pre¬ 
sents two surfacos,—an exterior, adhering to the bony 
surface of the dental cavity by minute Teasels, end an 
Ulterior, free, and, so far us can be determined, or a 
body ns minnt e, resembling a closed sac. In the child, 
the teeth usually begin to cut through the gum about 
the sixth or seventh month after birth, and the tem¬ 
porary or deoidnon* set of teeth, twontyjn number, are 
generally completed by the end of the third year. The 
period of dentition Is usually a time of disordered 
health to children, especially if anything occurs to 
prevent the ready yielding of the gum to the pressure 
of the tooth below. Tho deciduous teeth begin to fall 
out about tbo age of seven or eight, and are replaced 
by the adult or permanent set. These are 33 in num¬ 
ber, or 16 in each jaw; namely, four incisor* or front 
teeth, two ouspidati or oanine teeth, four bicuspidati, 
and six molars. The last two molars are called tieniet 
eapientim, or wisdom teeth, on account of their not 
making their appearanoo till about the age of eighteen 
or twenty, or later, when one is supposed to have 
reached the years of discretion. The teeth are snbjeet 
to decay, end require to be kept dean by frequent 
bracking. {See Tooihaohx.) 

Tsstotallns. {Set TxxrMuiroB Socxsms.) 

Twueium, Taucnurar, tel'-e-grtf (Or. tele, afar 
off; graph sie, to write).—Telegraphy may be defined 
as the art of conveying intelligence to a distance by 
means of certain signals, previously agreed upon be¬ 
tween the parties. Telegraphs may be divided into 
those worked try mechanism and those worked by elec¬ 
tricity. Long before telegraphy attained its present 
perfection by the introduction ofvoitelcelectrloity as its 
motive power, individuals sad nations were in the habit 
of communicating information of battles, defeat*, and 
victories by mean* of (beacon-fir**. Thee* continued 
in use from the time of the ancient Greeks and Soman* 
down to the commencement of the present century, 
when tho threatened invasion of England by Napoleon 
was to have been telegraphed from one end of the 
kingdom to the other in a very abort space of time. 
Towards the end of the last century, a French 
angiaaer, X. Chappd, invented, of rather improved, 
the wmmAom tele gram.. w hich waa at ones tsksn tip 
by the French govWnFsrt. They erected a series 
of ttiegrapb-Bixtion* between Paris and LiUe in 1794, 
Md two minutes only were occupied in communicating 
'f@t<8Sg*SK’9 front one sity to tie other. She atrial 
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telegraph now spread, and before many years every 
feantry In Europe hod its system of telegraphy be¬ 
tween its capital mid the important porta ia its sea¬ 
board. Many persona of no great age will recollect 
the serial telegraph between London and Portemoufb, 
and moat Londoners mast have seen the telegraph 
on the top of the Admiralty, throwing its arms about 
in tho air. An excellent description of the variona 
forma of aerial telegraph will be found ia-the “ English 
Cyclopedia," art. Telegraphs. AlthougWor ordinary 
purposes, the af-rial semaphore is entirely superseded 
by the electric telegraph, it is still employed for certain 
purposes. The signals used on railways, and Admiral 
Fitzroy’s storm-signals, are examples of its present 
employment. The idea of utilising electrical fores 
for the transmission of signals to a distanoe waa almost 
coeval with the discovery of the conductivity of the 
electric current, and of tho exceeding velocity with 
which it travels. The first electric telegraph on record 
is that established by Mr. Lessge, at Geneva, in 1782. 
It consisted of twenty-fonr wires, insulated from each 
other, and communicating with pith-ball electrometers, 
marked with the letters of the alphabet. On sending 
a current of friotional electricity along any of tho 
wlree, the pith-balls diverged and indicated the letter 
or symbol desired. ''he next wo hear of is that of 
Lomond, which coi Mated of only one wire and one 
electrometer, the signals being made by the number 
and variation of tho divergencies. In 1791, Iteizeu 
made a telegraph in which frictional electrioity wa* 
also used. The current was conveyed to the distant 
station by thirty insnlated wires, communicating with 
strips of tinfoil placed on glass breaks, in the form of 
the different letters end figures, being made so that, 
in the passage of tho electricity, a bright spark would 
be aeon at each break. Several other eteotrioians con¬ 
structed telegraphs involving similar principles, bnt 
moat of them were mere philosophical toys. It was 
not nntil the disoovery of Oersted, in 1819, that a 
delicately suspended magnetic needle has a tendency 
to plaoe itself at right angles tn a conductor through 
which a current of voltaic electricity was passing, that 
the idea of tbo electric telegraph as now worked out 
began to bo developed. Previous to this, in 1809, 
SSmmering employed voltaio electricity, and was the 
first who utilized that power for the tranemiesion of 
signals. Hi* plan waa to lay insulated wires to the 
distant station, the ends of which terminated in gold, 
and dipped into tube* containing acidulated water. 
The tubes were lettered and numbered, and the signal 
was made visible by the escape of bubbles of gas, when 
the current was passed, and decomposed the acidu¬ 
lated water. In 1810, and the following years, Mr. 
Ronalds, of Hammersmith, devoted much time to the 
eqtiktirnotion and perfection pf the electric telegraph. 
He putup a telegraph on his lawn, whieb communicated 
with eignkmiles of insulated wire, and naed frictional 
electricity for the production of signals. He employed 
the ordinary electrical machine, and a pith-ball elec¬ 
trometer. Two docks, going synchronously, were 
iced at different stations. They were of peculiar 
constrndfioh, and as the dials moved round, they dis¬ 
mayed the tetters of the alphabet in regular order. 
Jhe dooka were each; provided with an electrometer, 
the pith-bells of whioh diverged when the current waa 
passed. The transmitter of the signal* caused a con¬ 
stant onrrent to flow through the wire and operate on 
the eleotrometer*. The pith-balls therefore remained 
separate during the tranemiesion of the message, col¬ 
lapsing as the desired letter was shown by tbedoek 
dials, ny the transmitter discharging the eteetrieity 
from the wire. All that waa required in this form of 
telegraph waa that the clocks used should go synchro¬ 
nously only during the time the message was being 
tranamited, a matter which could be easily managed by 
a preconcerted signal between the parties before com¬ 
mencing operations. The first great step in advance was 
made by Amptre in 1330, ■ year after the discovery of 
Oersted. Its principle of action was the same as that 
afterwards employed by Cooke and Wheatstone in the 
needle-telegraph, now so extensively need in this and 
other countries. Ampere's telegraph had qa many 
needles a* there were fetters in the alphabet, and the 
needle* were surrounded by cords of wire. It wq* 
consequently easy to move apy needle that was re-' 
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quirod by (be passage of the current. Although • 
number of wires end needles nt required in tbit in¬ 
strument, it wne the (tret good needle-telegraph 
Some twelve yean afterwards, Baron von Schilling 
invented tiro telegraphs, which were modifications of 
Ampin's, in one of wbieh be employed five needles, in 
the other a single needle only. In 1638. Gauss end 
Wcher oonstrncted a telegraph, which worked through 
a mile of wirjfret Gfittingen. The needles in this oase 
were deflected by a current of electricity, developed by 
the magneto-electric machine. Tbia telegraph woe 
afterward* improved upon by Steiaheil. By this ar- 
rangement either sounds could be employed, or per' 
xnnnent marks made upon paper, passing, in front of 
i he needles. Stelnbefl's was tbe first perfect instrument 
invented, und came into operation in July, 1837. It was 
twelve miles long, and had three intermediate stations 
in oirouit. About the tame period Professor Moon 
ia America invented bis telegraph. It conaisted of 
oie wire, and the power was furnished by a battery at 
tie transmitting station, which rendered magnetic an 
eUotro-magnat at the receiving station. The arma¬ 
ture of the electro-magnet drew down a pricker on a 
piet* of moving paper, printing on it dots or dashes 
according to the length of time the current was 
transmitted. This telegraph is still in constant use 
throuihont the American continent, and is employed 
by thi United Kingdom and London District Tele¬ 
graph ompauies. The instrument was subsequently 
improve go that it wonld print letters, by Professor 
Vail. I would be impossible to describe the nume- 
rons ineauments invented about this time. For a 
description of them the reader is referred to an excel¬ 
lent little panuat by Mr. B. Highlon, published by 
'Weole, froy which much of the above information has 
been taken ..Messrs. Cooke and Wheatstone were the 
first inventcW of a thoroughly practical system, qs far 
ns this county j| concerned. Their patent for im¬ 
provements iltelegraphs wns taken out in June, 1837. 
Five needles M coils were used, and by amusing any 
two of the for^r to converge, they parted to ono of 
the lotters of U alphabet. They afto improved the 
meanB of stnkii the alarum to call tho receiver's 
attention to thetondug message, by employing the 
attractive force Veloped in soft iron by passing a 
current round it, release tbe detent of a wound-up 
oloek. Some traieoer, they reduced the number of 
needle* used to tv Bt)l } subsequently to ono. In 
1840 they took out patent for tbe letter-showing 
telegraph. A *»ing in it* ciroumferenoe all the 
letter* of the alphabi. waa g^cd on an exle provided 
with an escapement milar to that of a clock, tbe 
place of the penduiu being supplied by an iron 
armature, which was \racted backward* and for¬ 
wards as_ often as was ; nire( j to s |, ow tKe desired 
letter. Modification* tjpth these instrumente are 
now in daily w by tnijifferent companies in this 
country. Besides utui*iii)|, # current from the vol¬ 
taic battery, numerous \ ten to rt have used tbe 
m*gneto.electne machine,. w hioIa the current ia 
produced by the rotation > . hone-shoe armature 
covered with coils of wire fret 0 f B large per¬ 
manent magnet. In 1840v. Electric Telegraph 
Oompany purohaeedAloidmaijphcatatone’a patents, 
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was laid, and worked most satisfactorily for a long time. 
Submarine cable* have since been laid in ail pafWof 
tbe inhabited globe, connecting nearly every counter 
in the world. Tbe fkilnre of the Atlantic Company » 
fresh in every one’s mind. Ignorance of the condition* 
of anooe**, end want of experience in laying long lint*, 
were tho cense* which lea to this unhapp- failure 
These causes have now to e greet extent disappeared f 
but tbe American war has of oonne put a stop to any 
further progress being made in this important Work, 
A few weeks sinoe six ships carrying cables end store*, 
under the charge of a oompetent staff of engineer* ana 
electricians, set sail for Bombay. Thence they will 
proceed to tho Persian Gulf, where they will conaeeK 
by a series of submarine cables, the stations of Bagdad 
and Kurrachee, the former being at present in com¬ 
munication with the whole of Burope, the latter with 
the extreme network of telegraphs existing throughout 
our Indian empire. It is expected that this great work 
will be accomplished by April, 1864. When ones 
Ceylon and London are in telegrapbio rapport, our 
spirited Australian colonists will set about connecting 
themselves with tbe end of the linn j so that, within a 
year or two at tbo utmost we shall be in almost momen¬ 
tary communication with our antipodes. So fitr the 
history of the electric telegraph. Tg understand the 
means by which electricity is converted into motion nt 
a distance, it will be necessary to bear in nvind two facts) 
ono is, thut whenever a ourrent of voltaio electricity 
is sent above and below, or ia front of and behind a 
freely-suspended magnetised needle, the needle move* 
to the right or left, according to the direotion in whioh 
tbe ourrent passes. That is to say, supposing the 
nsedle to be suspended perpendicularly, with the N. 
pole pointing upwards, a current passing up htfere and 
down behind will cause the needle to be deneoted to the 
observer's left; if, on the contrary, the current passe* 
up belaud and down before, it i* deflected to the right. 
The following diagram* show this principle pot into 
practice. For the sake of dearness, the diagram ha* 
been drawn with simple lines only. In the real needle- 
machine the construction is much more complicated i 
perspective drawings of it may be seen in Lardner** 
5 * Electric Telegraph,” and nnmoroua other works. In 
Fig. 1, B is a single ceil of a battery containing a 



plate of copper, C, and a {date of tine, Z, immersed 
in snlphnrio acid and water. H is the handle of the 
instrument, taming from left to right, and Hot vend, 
like tbe handle of a door, consisting of two pieces or 
brass insulated from each other by being inserted hr 
an axis of ivory. To the ends of the two pieoee of 
bras* ore fixed the wire* CW and ZW, lending from 
the ooppes and xino ends of tbjj cell respectively. 
Fixed on each side of the hswuft ire two platen of 
metal, wbieh may be celled LFlhe left plate, and BF 
tbe right plate. They are connected with the needle 
wire BW, whioh passe* before and behind tho ms 
noticed needle IT, suspended perpendicularly oa i 
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nil, with it* north pels upward*. A* long s* the 
wire* OW and ZW remain insulated from each other, 
no current pus* as from the oell; but a* soon a* the 
handle H is turned, so that the copper end touohes the 
left plate (Fig. 2), and the sine end touche* the right, 
oommunicatioh i* established between the plate* or the 
cell, and the entrant eonunencing at the copper passe* 
along OW, the top half of H, into LP, along MW, 
travel ling up before rod deem bihind the needle, causing 
it to defleot to the observer'* left, according to the 
rule given above. Beaching UP, it passes downward* 
to the oell to Z, and no on,to O, continuing it* 
travel* and Icaeping the needle defleoted a* long u 
the handle remains in contact with the plate*. If it 
is required to deflect the needle to the right, the 
handle is turned to the right, bringing it* copper end 
in oontaot with the right plate, earning the current to 
travel in the opposite direction. By following the 
current from tho copper to the sine, a* indicated by 
the arrows in Fig. 3, it will be seen that it now travel* 
up behind and down before tho needle, deflecting it to 
the observer’* right. Thu*, by causing a current of 
voltaic electricity to pass alternately up before and 
down behind, and vp behind and down before, the needle 
Is moved to the left or the right at will. The way in 
whiob the current is mado to act on a distant needle is 
now simple. The following figure shows the arrange¬ 
ment. The left portion of the figure represents an 
instrument at London, that ou the right au instrument 
at York. The needle-wire, instead of being continued 



iustrumeut similar in all respects to that at London. 
It passes similarly before and behind a magnetised 
needle, joining the right plate of the iustrumeut. Aa 
long as the two plates are unconnected, no current ean 
pass. The current ie therefore completed by a con¬ 
trivance whieh may ba represented by the settuoireular 
piece of metal K. In practice the two plates or 
springs, which, when not in use, are always pressed 
against the oonuector K, whieh is a cross-piece on the 
top of the handle, keeping the London needle in cir¬ 
cuit with the York battery, and vte* rsrsif. Aa 
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the current, wben the handle is turned to the left, as in 
Fig. 4, it wul be readily seen howtbis is effected: com¬ 
mencing with London’s copper, L.G, it pastes op before 
and down behind Ledon'e needle, flowing along the 
wire between the two oitiea to York’s needle, up 
before and down behind whieh it travels, sending ft 
also to tha left. It then paste* to York'* right plate, 
through the connector to the left plate, ana *o on to 
earth at York, coming to the surface agtUn at London, 
passing through Loudon’* right plat* and through the 
lower part or the handle to the tine of the battery. 
The reverse current may be easily followed. Aay 
number of instruments with similar needles may be 
interposed along the course of the wire. When the 
operator wishes to speak to any particular one, he 
rings all the bells for attention, and then signals Derby 
or Nottingham, aa the oa«e may be. They all then 
throw their instrument* out of eurreut except the one 
required. The mode by which the needle movement* 
are converted into language i* simple. A is signallei 
by causing the needle to vibrate once to the right, B 
once right and once left, O once right and twice lag; 
and so on. In the Moon instrument no needle is us'd. 
Tbo signals are Indicated by causing a prioker to n»ke 
dots and daabaa nnon a piece of paper travelling by 
dock-work at a c tain rate, the dots being formd by 
a momentary pas .ago of the current, the dashes ff one 
perceptibly longer. Under this system, u is ’«pre- 
•ented by . —; fl — and so on, thefetten 

most in use being funned of the least number >f dots 
and dashes. Instead of dots and dashes, bob of dif. 
ferent tones may be nsed j in which case the peratora 
hear the message. Supposing the two bells to* toned 
to A sad E, E representing the dash, a won) be A B; 
b, E A AA; c, AAA, Ac. A good Moo operator 
is able, by making long and short taps on t* table, to 
converse. One of the greatest obetaoles*ith which 
the telegraphic engineer has to contend! tbe loss of 
electric power through defective insulstic of the con¬ 
ducting wires. To remedy this, manyhave 
been proposed, but none teem to be jaoistely per¬ 
fect. The wires used for open-air con*notation are 
galvanised iron, and are suspended ptn posts, inso¬ 
lation being effected by passing tb through 
porcelain insulators screwed into P port*. For 
town communication, guttapercha-c® 1 ’®" wire* laid 
in pipes bensath the pavement P used. When 
broad rivers have to be crossetlA 0 ®* w ' re » sub¬ 
stituted for iron. Fur auhmaif communication 
copper wire* are nsed, imbedded 'gutta-percha, and 
surrounded by iron wires, so as® form, a cable of 
great strength. The most perfiw u ,'’ m, * in * cable yet 
manufactured ie that made by f- Hurley, of North 
Woolwich. for the Indian g£“®«nt. Tha wire 
oonaitt* of five aegmeut* drawif 5 ’ ° n ®i and is mado 
of the best copper. Four f m ot layers of gutta¬ 
percha come next, between of ° r *"“*< i* a coating 
of India-rubber compoand ) /^* eM,,, (r powerful in¬ 
sulating properties. Atom?* 11 ® ■** two servings of 
hemp; those are succeedejf(* ®f galvanised 

Iron wire* of greet strenff* B ®, thiekness, followed 
by two mow servings of hr ™» soaked in a mixture 
of mineral pitch, BtockP* **». • 1 *d ground flint. 

m. *■. » ■ .immnHssutvw. _ 



country is tho privoL _ _____ 

Private Telegraph Cor“f undertake to fit up and 
connect distant statjf.throughout London, and 
provide the nece»s»rr Mru,11 ®? , ®< -enpeble of being 
used by anybody, P« annum. Men 

Arms having more £*** p j“°® af business has* 
adopted this meaniC?“®®“l«tiog between them. 
There rare now inr**"™'* *1* telegraph oom- 
psniea in fnU worf ?™* r > **>•■ wire, extend over 
15,000 miles Of Pfrt# of Great 

Britain and Inda^®£^®»*/H» of their receipt, 
being B380jTO0,£**®* P»to of Europe, about 
80,00) mUea o|”. f" m t »<"*. ««t m America 
nearly 60.000. r* weount of the Electric 
Telegraph ^jAaneaptad by tha atudent an being 

subject he kES? **» ior J JVe- 

Blurt Srfti| 
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TxlboloAy, te-U-ol'-o-jt (Or. teloe, ead, and lagoe, 
discourse), it the doctrine of final causes. (See Final 
Ci.cs**.) 

TxLxacorx, UV-et-kope (Or. t*le t afar off; ikopso.l 
new), an optical inetrument, consisting of a tube 
which oontaina a system of lenaee, designed to aid the 
eye in viewing distant object*, causing them to appear 
magnified by enlarging the angle under which they are 
seen, and at foe same time increasing their brightness 
by ooileotiufc into the eye a greater number of rays 
than wonid naturally enter it. There are two classes 
of tateaeopec,— refracting telescopes snd reflecting 
telescopes.* The former consist or a combination of 
glees lenses only j the latter, of a concave speculum, 
combined with a oonvex lens, and freqnently with a 
second reflecting surface. In the case of a refracting 
telescope, the light from the object received is re¬ 
ceived by a convex lens, called an ohjeot-glatt, which is 
usually made achromatic, and in the case of a reflect¬ 
ing telesoope by a concave speculum; and in eaoh case 
is so deviated as to form an inverted image of the 
object in or very near tbo focus. This image, or an 
image formed by the light, being further deviated by 
reflection or refraction, is Been magnified through a 
convex or a concave lens, or an achromatic combina¬ 
tion of leneee, coiled tbe eye-piece. The object-glass 
and tha object-speculum are made large, in order to 
collect a great quantity ot light; so that the image 
formed may not become fame atid indistinct when 
magnified. An ocliromntio telescope is one in which 
chromatic aberration, or the errors consequent on the 
dispersion of light into ite primary colours, is got rid 
of, by employing different hinds of glues having a 
different dispersive power. A combination of crown 
glass and Unit glass lenses effects this objeot. The 
ordinary astronomical or refracting telescope consists 
of two oonvex leasee, an object-glass having a long 
local distance, and an eye-glass having a short 
focal distance. The inverted image formed by the 
object-glass ia seen by the eye magnified through 
the eye-glass. The magnifying power is equal to 
tbe focal length of tbe object-glass divided by the 
fooal length of the eye-glass. Galileo's telescope was 
constructed liko the opera-glass at present in uso. 
It ooneietsd of a convex object-glass and a coacarc 
eye-glass. The rays refracted by the object-glass, 
which would form an inverted image, are made 
to proceed slightly divergent by a concave lens, 
and form an erect, magnified image, seen by tbe eye. 
The Newtonian telescope has a plane speculum, 
placed in tbe axis at the inclination of half a 
right angle, which intercepts the rays from the eon- 
oavc speoulam about to form an image, and deviates 
them into the focus of an eye-glass, fixed in the tide of 
the tube, through which the Image is seen magnified 
by the eye. The plane speculum employed by New¬ 
ton wee a reotangalar prism of glass, which pro¬ 
duces total reflection. Sir William Herschel con- 
atrooted a reflecting telescope, having a speculum four 
feet in diameter, and it collected so much light as to 
allow the application ef a power of 8,<60 in examining 
the atom. Lord Rosse'a telescope is the largest and 
most powerful reflecting telescope ever constructed, 
the speculum being six feet in diameter, and the focal 
distance being fifty-three feet. The speculum is para¬ 
bolic in form, end is thus rendered almost free from 
spherical aberration The rays reflected by the object- 
speculum are deviated as in the Newtonian telescope, 
by a rectangular glass prism, and form an image in 
the side of ate tube, which is seen magnified in an eye- 
glass. The equatorial telescope ia Contrived so aa to 
keep the star under observation constantly within the 
Arid of view. (See Kquatokul Txixscop*.) The 
precise epoch of the invention of the teleeoope, os well 
as the name of the inventor, is unknown. It is certain 
that prior to the end of the 13th century, glass tenses 
were in use for the purpose of assisting the eye in ob¬ 
taining distinctness of vision. From some expressions 
in his " Opus Msjus," it would seem that when Boxer 
Bacon died, in 1382, spectacles were employed. Ur. 
Dee, in tbe preface to an edition or Euclid, published by 
him in 1570, mentions "perspective glasses ” at being 
used to ascertain tbe numerical strength of an enemy's 
_jforce at a distance. It fa true that the claim of inven¬ 
torship has been silo wad by seme writers in favour of 
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Baptists Porta; but In fact hsappears to have goan 
no farther than perceive that a small object is magni¬ 
fied when viewed through sconvex lens. Peril spe w* 
only oertain conclusion that we eon now arrive toie,that 
these astronomical instruments were known in Sfoghsatt 
aod Holland towards the end of the 16th icentury. Ga¬ 
lileo, while at Venice in 1600, heard from a German 
that these wonderfai tubes were being made in Holland, 
and the great Italian philosopher wrote to a Mead at- 
Paris for further information concerning it. It bee 
not been ascertained whether he received in answer 
more than the bate description of tbe instrument,- as m 
tube with glass lenses in it. Certain it is that he pro¬ 
ceeded to eonstruot telescope*, by which he wae enabled 
to moke many of tbo great discoveries upon which tit* 
science of astronomy stands as a foundation. 
.Tkllciium, tei-iu'-re- ksi, in Cham.,—symlwl Tt, 
equiv. 64, spec. grav. 6‘65. Tellurium, although gene¬ 
rally classed and described aa a metal, belongs to tb» 
sulphur and selenium group, to which bodies it pre¬ 
sents a strong analogy. Tellurium ia a brilliant crys¬ 
talline, brittle metal, reeembling bismuth in ooloar, 
and fining between 800° end 0o0° Fehr., above which 
temperature it may be distilled in a current of hydrm> 
gen. According to MitsefaerUch, it crystalline in a 
rhombobedral form. It conducts both heat and 
electricity, though imperfectly. Like sulphur and 
selenium, it dissolves to a slight extent in sulphuric- 
acid, from whioh it may be precipitated unchanged by 
dilution. When strongly heated in the air, it takes 
fire, burning with a brilliant blue flame edged with 
green, emitting a peculiar characteristic odour and 
producing fumes of tellurous acid. Tellurium ie a very 
rare substance, occurring in nature in combination 
with gold, silver, bismuth, copper, and lead, lu certain 
mines of Hungary and Transylvania. It was first 
identified ss a distinct inetal by Klaproth in 1798. 
It is prepared from it by along and tedious prooess, 
which oannot be detailed here. With oxygen, like 
sulphur and selenium, it forms two combinations.— 
TeO„ tollurous acid, and ToO,, tellurio ’acid, Tbo 
former may be prepared by dissolving tellurium in 
uitrio acid, and pouring the solution into water, when 
hydrated tellurous aoid fall* down as a bulky white pre¬ 
cipitate. It fa slightly soluble in water, redden* litmus, 
and combines with the alkaline bases. Its salts are 
said to act as suietics. It also lias basic properties, 
forming soluble salts with oxaho and tartaric acids, 
TelUtnc acid is obtained by heating tellurium with 
nitre. Tellurate oi potash is formed, from whieh 
tellurato of baryta may be procured, the baryta 
being afterwards separated by sulphuric aoid. It crys¬ 
tallizes as a terbydrate, in bexegona] striated prisms. 
Healed to redness, they beeome anhydrous, and 
assume an orsuse-ypllow odour. Tellurio acid baa 
but a feeble sOiuffy for hoses, forming salts whieh 
contain I, 2, and 4 equivalents of aoid. Two chlorides, 
T*C1 and TeCl„ have been formed. Tellurium forme 
telloride* with bismuth, gold, silver, lsad, and most 
other metals. The tellurides belong to the elites of 
metallic alloy*. With hydrogen it forms tellurettod 
hydrogen, or hydrotellaric acid, Telia, a compound 
analogous to the combinations of sulphur and sele¬ 
nium with that olement, It fa obtained by decom¬ 
posing teUuride of sine or tin with hydrochloric add. 
The gee which escapes has an odonr singularly similar 
to sulphuretted hydrogen, and has a faintly aeid 
reaction. It dissolve* in water, forming a coionrieagv, 
solution, which turns brown by the oxidation of tha 
hydrogen nod separation of the tellurium. Tellurium 
alto forms two sulphides, corresponding to ite two 
oxides. Tellurium is interevting as being the con¬ 
necting liuk between tbe motels proper and the 
metalloids. 

Txwvibaweut, temp'-er-H-mcnt (last, temper are, t* 
mix together), hi Physiol, is literally a tempering or 
mixing together, and fa defined to be " a peculiar state 
of the system, common to several individuals, which 
results from the various proportion* in which the ele¬ 
mentary parts of (he human body art ttlXoAem to¬ 
gether, end which give* rise to. a tendency 
phenomena.” The aariettte paid considerable attention 
to the subject of temperament, cf which they distin¬ 
guished four kinds, according to the pvepaadmatoef 
one or other ef what they regarded —the four p r ima ry 
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component part* of the human body; namely, blood, 
phlegm, yellow bile, end block bile; henoe the iao> 
guineoot, phlegmatio, choleric, and metanobolic or 
atrabilioua temperamente. Various attempts hare 
been made to improve upon this classification, bat it 
atilt continue* to be that generally adopted by medical 
writer*. The Sanguineous temperament is character¬ 
ized by a florid completion, toft skin, blue eyes, red or 
auburn hair, large arteries, and frequent poise. They 
are of great sensibility and mobility, easily elat'd and 
quickly depressed, ardent and fall of hope, unsteady 
in their pursuite, pursuing their objeot* keenly for a 
time, but soon changing them fer others. Persona of 
this temperament are peculiarly liable to diaeascs of 
exoitemant, fever*, inflammation, hmmorrhoges, Ac. 
The me)ancholio temperament is marked by a greater 
rigidity of the solids, dark oomplexion, black bair, 
small arteries, slow oiroulation, not easily moved, but 
of great steadiness of purpose. They are subject to 
hvpoohondriaais, apoplexy, and diseases of tbe liver. 
The choleric or bilious temperament is distinguished 
by black onrling hair, dark eyes, a swarthy and at the 
same time a ruddy complexion, a hard, lean, slender 
body, n full, qttiok, strong pulse, large veins, an obsti¬ 
nate and violent temper. The phlegmatic or pitui- 
tou* temperament if distinguished by greet smoothness 
of tbe skin, a white, soft, full, ulnmp body, small and 
almost imperceptible veins, and light thin hair growing 
sparingly. Some writers introduce a fifth, which thpy 
call the norvoua temperament. Barely do we moet 
with auy of these temperaments in a pure form, but 
usually with two or more of them in combination. 

Trmfrbawok, temp'~er~iliu (Lac temperumtia, mode¬ 
ration), in Morals, is that virtue which a man is said to 
possets who moderate* and restrains bis sensual appe¬ 
tite; but it is often used in a muoh more general 
tense a* synonymous with moderation, and is thoti 
applied indiscriminately to all the passions. Temper¬ 
ance is one of the best means of preserving health. 
*'It," says Addison, “is a kind of regimen into which 
ovary man msy put himself, without interruption to 
business, expense of money, or loss or time." “It 
may be practised by ail ranks and conditions at any 
season or in any place.’’ Since attention has been 
called to the pernicious effects of intemperance in the 
use of alcoholic liquors, the term has come to he fre¬ 
quently used to denote a temperate use of these, and 
by a somewhat singular manipulation, to denote even 
total abstinence from them, {Set Tsmkrawc u Soots- 
«wa.) 

Tsxrxasircs Sooixtlks are institutions established 
for the purpose of extending the principles -of total 
abstinence from the use of apiritnou* liquors. The 
evils tlmt result from drunkenness are unfortunately 
too well known to require auy special notice. It is 
only within recent times, however, that any attempt 
has been made to grapple with this monster evil. 
Formerly, the raising or tbe excise duties may have 
done eomething to that effect, for we can scarcely now 
form a conception of the state of things when euch 
inducements were inscribed on boarde at alehouses tt 
that “ You may here get drunk for one penny, dead 
drunk for twopenee, and have clean straw for no¬ 
thing.” The first united effort made to oheck the pro¬ 
gress of intemperance was by the formation of nn 
association for that purpose in Msstaohusetts, North 
America, which held its first meeting in 1813. It col¬ 
lected facte and statistics from year to year, exhibiting 
the nature and magnitude of the eviL with the view of 
calling pubtio attention to it, and of directing effort* 
for its removal. Next year, aeimilar inatltution wae 
organised in Connecticut, with various branches, and 
in 1818 the number of thsac societies was above forty. 
Anew impulse wae given to the movement by the for* 
mation, at Boston, on a muoh more extensive plan, of 
the American Society for the Promotion of Temper¬ 
ance. In 1889 the number .of auxiliary associations 
had increaaed to upwards of 1,000, no state of the 
Union being without at least one. In 1831 there were 
8,800 societies, including 170,000 members, in connec¬ 
tion with the parent association; and sihea then tbe 
numbers have vary IdrgdyJnoreaeed. They did much 
in the way of diffusing their principled by circulating 
Meets and employing travelling agents to deliver ad¬ 
dresses. The principle of total abstinence appear* to 
1000 
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have been introduced among the members by an asso¬ 
ciation formed at Andover, in September, 1838. Soon 
after their establishment in the United State*, tem¬ 
perance societies began to be formed in England and 
Scotland, and spread, so that in 1831 there were seve¬ 
ral hundreds of them in thee* countries.' In Ireland, 
tbe cause of temperance waa advocated with much 
success by the Bev. Father Mathew, a Roman Catholic 
clergyman, who affirmed that in three years (1830-41) 
he had made (bore than a million of convert* to that 
principle. Of late years, tbe advocates of total absti¬ 
nence have much increased, and they now form alarge 
and influential portion of the community,* They are 
still actively employed in the diffusion of their prin¬ 
ciple*, and with much succem. Whatever view* may 
be held [on the aubjeot of total abstinence, every one 
must admit that these societies have been the means 
of effecting an incalculable amount of good, and every 
right-thinking person moat heartily with them " God s 
speed.’’ The attempt made by some of them of lata 
yean to have recourse tolegislative measures, as by the 
introduction of a Msin liquor law, is very questionable 
policy. 

Tekpsbatuhb, iemp' t~r&-ture (Let. temperaturo), a 
definite degree of aeusible heat aa measured by tbe 
thermometer. Thns we say a high temperature, a 
low temperate- . te denote a manifest degree of heat 
or eold. Tempi i ature, in general, denote* the degree 
of free caloric vliich a body appears to possess when 
compared with other bodies. Or, in other words, the state 
of a body in relation to Its capability of producing in 
other bodies the effects arising from the presence of 
free calorie. There are two methods of measuring thi 
temperature of bodies; namely, by our sensations, or 
by the different degree* of expansion produced in 
bodies on being auiijeoted to different degrees of free 
caloric. The first of these is so imperfect that no 
dependence can be placed upon it as a measure of 
temperature; bnt the second is much more regular 
and extensive. When tw# bodies produce the same 
increase or diminution of volume in a third body, to 
which they are equally applied, they are said to be of 
tbe same temperature; and any body is said to bo at 
a higher or lower temperature, aa it produces a 
greater or less expansion in another body with which 
it is in contaot. 

Txvplabs, Kitiohts Txiirnsas, or! Kmcnis on 
thk Tatcrai, temp-lart, were a religious order of 
knights founded in the beginning of tbe 18th century, 
for the defence of the holy sepulchre and the protec¬ 
tion of Christian pilgrims. They were established in 
Jerusalem by Baldwin II., who gave them a part of his 
palace, and their rule was confirmed by Honorius II. 
in 1128. The order soon became very distinguished, 
aud numbers sought to join it from the obief families 
of aU parts or Christendom. Legacies and donations 
is lands and of money were also showered upon it. After 
the overthrow of tne kingdom of Jeroselem, about 
1186, they spread themselves over Germany and other 
conntriea of Europe, to which they were invited by tbe 
liberality of the Christians. They oontinned to flourish 
for a tuna, and acquired great wealth and military 
renown; but their vices at the same time multiplied, 
and at length their arrogance, luxury, .aud cruelty 
increased to shah a length that their privileges were 
revoked, end their order suppressed with the most 
terrible circumstances of severity and oroelty. Their 
destroyer we* Philip IV. of Francs, who oeme to the 
throne ia 11BS, at tbe sgeof seventeen. It is said that 
Pope Clement V. purchas'd Ms elevation to tbe papal 
chair, in 1303, by pgmniaing, among other things!® 
aid the king in the destruction of the Templars. 4 The 
following year a series of accusations was brought 
against the order, of aU sortt of immoralities, compris¬ 
ing some of tbe most absurd ubargss of heresy, idolatry, 
and infidelity. Th«.ye*r following, secret letter* were 
issued by the crown: to ett of tbe governor* of town*. 
Ac., throwhout the kingdom, in oonsequeaoe of which, 
on 13th October, 1307, nearly all the Templars In 
France wen in custody, and their houses and good* 
everywhere seized. In 1908, dement isetted e bull, 
calling upon Ml Christian princes and prelates to aid 
him in uqairiog into the guilt of the. order, and in 
1312 the whole order wee auppraesed by the council 
pf Vienne. Many of the kMgnts were put te death," 
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others languished and died in prison. They originally 
wore a white habit, with red crosses Sewed on the 
cloaks, as a mark of distinction. At the heed of the 
order wee the grand master, elected by the chapter or 
general body m the knights. The grand master had 
under him hia seneschal or lieutenant; and other high 
military officers were marshals and bannerets. For 
purposes of government, there were in the several 
countries where the order had possessions, a resident 
chief, called grand prior, grand preceptor, or provin¬ 
cial master. Under these were tho priors, or masters 
over districts; and under these, preceptors over single 
Anuses of the order. Besides the knights there were 
esquires, servitors, and chaplains.— (Rif. Addison's 
llutory of the Knighte Template.) 'When the Knights 
Templars were abolished by Pope Clement V., in 
1312, Dionysius of Portugal, who 'objected to tbo 
measure, allowed the order to exist in his dominions, 
with ell its rights, privileges, and possessions,—a pro¬ 
ceeding which naturally led to misunderstandings 
between the two powers. Tho mutter was at length 
compromised by Pope John XXII., successor of 
Clement, consenting in 1310 to the existence of tho 
order in Portugal under another uame,—" the Knights 
of Christ,” and likewise reserving to himself ana his 
successors the right of creating a similar order in the 
Papal States, of which his successors have availed 
themselves. In Portugal, the members of this order 
rendered important servioes to the kings of that 
country in their crusados against tho iufulrls, and ac¬ 
companied them in their adventurous expeditious to 
Africa and India. In acknowledgment of these ser¬ 
vices, tho knights' possessions were from timu to time 
largely increnscd,aad at length, as an encouragement to 
ftd\ enture, they were promised the Independent, posses. 


power equal to that of a bishop. Their wealth and 
power, however, excited tho jealousy of subsequent 
monarchs, who began to limit and curtail the conces¬ 
sions mode by their predecessors, and at length even 
the territories in their actual possession were declared 
to be crown domain#, and tho functions of administra¬ 
tor and grand master were transferred to tho crown. 
The members were orhunally bound to make the three 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience; but Pope 
Alexander VI. rclenaed them from the two first, on 


cloister, the priests of which ho bound to tho three 
vows. Noble descent and three years' military service 
egaiust the infidels were necessary to admission. .Since 

the 


1780 the order consists (bi 
great commander) of six 


nd master and 


y J W- ssfl 


Catholics only of noble descent oan be admitted to the 
order. The Papal order of Christ is composed only of 
one dan, and the candidates are not obliged, as in tho 
Portuguese order, to prove their noble descent. 

Tbvplb, temp'-l (hat. template), is a building dedi¬ 
cated to tho service of some deity. The most cele¬ 
brated temple of enoient or modern times was that of 
Bolomon, at Jerusalem. We are told that in the WOtb 
year after the departure from the land of Egypt 


jn.c. 1012), and in the fourth year of the reign of Taxcn, tenth (Tinea wlgari*), a common and 
King Solomon, he began to build the honse of well-known fish in these islands, belonging to tho Carp 
the Lord. It was 30 cubits in length, 20 in breadth, family, or Cypriniite. Like the carp, the tench is ex*' 


the Lord. It was 30 cubits in length, 20 in breadth, 
end 30 in height. It was built of hewn stoiM and 
cedar-wood, all prepared beforehand; sotbat neither 
hammer nor axe, nor any tool of iron, was heard in 
the house while it waa a building. The whole house 
was overlaid with gold, end all. the walls round about 
carved with figures, and eherubims, and palm-trees, 
and open C Wets, within end without. The whole of 
the interior and the furnishings were in the like gor¬ 
geous and costly fashion, an account of which is to 
be found ia 1 Kings vih. vtii.; 2 Chronicles ii.~iv. It 
was 1\ yean in building, and during this time 
lhp .000 persons wen employed on the work. Of 
these, 30.000 wen Jews, serving by rotation of 
10,000 a month, and 163,800 Cannauteig of whom 
70,000 were labourers, 80,000 hewers of wood and 
*ebme. and 3,800 overseers of others. Divines end 
.architects hare repeatedly endeavoured to represent 


this building, but with no great amount of suooees. 
The temple only retained its pristine splendour for 
forty years, when its treasures wore plundered by 
Shishak, king of Egypt. After undergoing various 
other profanations and pillages, it was finally destroyed 
by the Chaldeans under Kebuohadndtzsr, n.o. 689, 
alter it had stood for 817 years. It was rebuilt after 
the return of tho Jewa from captivity, on the asm* 
plan, but with greatly diminished splendour. Thi| 
building existod for nearly 600 years, when, to order 
to propitiate the Jewa, Herod the Great, shortly before 
the birth of Christ, .undertook to rebuild it ott ft 
larger scale and with creator magnificence. In Bin* 
years, during which 60,000 workmen were Constantly 
employed, he succeeded in accomplishing hia design. 
For many years after, however, workmen wore em» 
ployed in extending and beautifying too pile, and it 
had only been finished for a short time when it, 
together with the entiro city, was involved in One 
common ruin by the army of Titus, i.n, 70. 

Tbmpj.KS (Lat. tempera, literally, times), in Aast., 
are the lateral and flat parts of the bead above the 
ears; so called because time, or the age of an Individual, 
is deuoted by the hair becoming first grey here. The 
temporal bones are two irregular-shaped bones, onv 
ou each side of tho head, conuected aitli thcoooipital, 
parietal, and sphenoid boncB. The temporal mutate is 
situated in the temple, and inserted into the ooronold 
process of the lower jaw, its principal use being to 
draw the lower jaw upwards, as in hitiug. The tem¬ 
poral artery is a branch of tho external carotid, which 
ruua on the temples and gives off the frontal artery. 

TsirsiLt.il, trn-iW (Fr.), in Fort., a rampart raised 
fu the main ditch immediately in front of tho eurtain 
between two bastions. In its simplest form, it consists 
of two faces, coinciding in direction with the faces of 
the bastions, and consequently forming with each 
other a re-entering angle. Ateflaille, however, usually 
consists of three faces, of which two ha»e the direc¬ 
tions above stated, while tho third farms a curtain, 
which is parallel tu that of the enceinte, fti 

Tunaillox, or Gbiut Tbsailm!, tek'ile'yon(g) 
(Fr.), in Fort., a species of exterior work constructed 
on each side of the ravelins, like thelunettsi, to inoroaio 
the strength of tlieravelins,procure additional ground 
beyond the moat, or cover tho shoulders of tho bastiona. 
The objections to tenaillons are, that the besieger 
would experience little difficulty m establishing ft. 
lodgment on that part of the covered way or glacis 
which is immediately in front of the ravelin. In this 
situation he would bo able to resell the face* of the 
two half-bastions in four places, by Ores of artillery 
directed along the ditches of tbftravelin and those oa 
the side faces of the {snail Ion. 

Txiuttr, ten'-iinl (Lat. teneo, I bold), in Law, is 
litorakly one who bolds lands or tenements of soother. 


vW*y7ifimvHrnjf JinrjNT? is^iiWiRJfruTiKTI T-MyilatMi 


lord, but was held either of a mesne tenant or of tho 
crown The thing holden was called the tonement, and 
the modo of holding the tenure. Tenants are thus of 

As; 

___ ...... _ . . m, 

and at sufferance. (See Laxblobb and tkhaxt.) 
Tbxaxc *y tub Corns*, (dee Cubissy, Tbwa nr 

BY TUB.) 

Txxca, tenth (Tinea tulgarin), a common and 
well-known fish in these islands, belonging to tho Carp 


family, or Cypriniite. Like the tarp, the tench ie ex¬ 
tremely tenacious of life. It is distinguished, in com¬ 
mon with the family, by having no adipose dorsal flu; 
a scaly bead, and a small mouth destitute of teeth, 
(See Gasp.) 

Tbxdbb, ten'-Ser (Lat. Undo), in • general sense, ia 
oa offer to perform some act. in Law, it ia an offer to 
pay a debt, or to make pecuniary compensation to e 
party injured. A tender mutt be in money, and if above 
the som of £40, in gold, or in Bank of EnelaflAftotes. 
which are legal tender for every sum above WfL A- 
tender, however, of country bank-notes, or • urges 
amount of silver, if not objected to at fob tfote, SO 
valid. The moafor must sites be produced and shown, 
or the bag or fitter thing ill which 9 ia contained, 
otherwise the team* ia not valid. The offofmhst also 
be absolute, without any conditions; for even the offsr 
with the request of a receipt, « of ft larger amoqpt 
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with the request of ohange. ia not legs]j bat the offer of or pure villenage; 4. tenure by privileged vifieuge or 
e larger sum absolutely, without a request of change, ancient demesne. (See Faunat.S ystik.) 

Is good. Tisphsosia, U-fro’-ze-A (from Gr. tephros, ash* 

TBiramire, Un'-e-mtnt (Lat. teneo, I hold), in Law, coloured, grey), io Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
in its largest acceptation, denotes anything that may Leaumiuoea. T. ApeUinla and toxicaria are used in 


he holden in the legal sense; viz., all corporeal here- Africa for the preparation of a blue dye resembling 
ditaments, end incorporeal hereditaments of a perms- indigo. The latter, as weU-as other species, are used 
sent nature issuing out of the same, as lands, bouses, ns fish-poisons; they stupefy the fish, which are then 
' right of oommon, franchises, offices, Ac. In ite more readily taken by the hand. The leaflets of V. Apolitnea 
narrow and popular signification, it ia applied only to are sometimes employed in Egypt to adulterate Ales* 
bouses and other building*. andrion senna. 

Turn'll, ten -ue (Span, ianetto, n, chestnut), in Her., a Tkbatouoot, Uy-u- toV-oje (Gr. ferae, a monster j 
colour not often used in coat armour: it ia the same as logoi, a discourse), a name given by Geoflkoy fit. 
fawny, and ia composed of red, yellow, and brown, Hilaire to the doctrine of congenital deformities. (Bee 
which, whan mixed together, form a kind of chestnut- Dxfohmitt.) 

colour. By some hcralde it is called brush, and in Tsnv, fern (Gr. terma, hat. terminus, a boundary), 
engraving it ia expressed by diagonal lines, drawn from denotes generally the limit, boundary, or extremity of 
the sinister chief point, and traversed by horizontal a thing, or the time for which a thing lasts. The law 
ones. terms, during which the superior courts of law and 

Turin*, tenf-nis (1ft. tenir, to hold), is a game in equity sit, are Hilary (from lltb to Slat January), 
which a ball is kept up, or driven'continuously to and Kaater (from 15th .April to 8tli May), Trinity (from 
ftp, by several persons striking it alternately, either 22nd May to 12tb June), and Mioh&elmue (from 2nd to 
with the band or a small hat, culled a racket, (he object 25th November). The four term days of the year 
being to keep the ball in motion as long as possible, which are appointed for the settling of rents, Ac., tire 


wtin tue nanu or a email riat, cauea araoeet, too omect 
being to keep the ball in motion as long as possible, which are appointed for the settling of rents, Ac.,' are 
without allowing it to fall to the ground. Turn game Lady-day, 251>- Merab; Midsummer, 24th June; 
wee very popular with the English nobility in the 10th Miefiarlmas-dej 29th September; and Christmas, 
century, ana eoutinuad to be eo down to the reign of 25th December in Logic, a term is an act or appro* 
Charles II. heoaiou expressed in language; also tbe subject or 

Tenon, tenf-or (Ital.), the commonest of all adult predicate of a proposition. A proposition consists of 
male voices, or that which lies between tho alto and two terms,—the subject, or that which is spoken of,aud 
boss. It* compass extends from C, the second space in the predicate, or that which is spoken of it. They are 
the bass, to G, second line in the treble. The name of so called because they form the terms or extremrs, the 
the tenor is also applied to a large species of violin. subject being first and tho predicate last, and the two 
Tens*, ten* (Lat. tempus), in Gram., is that par* Cunuoctod by the copula. Terms are of various kinds; 
tioular modification of a verb which, expresses the time as abstract, 'concrete, simple, complex, Ac. 
at whioh an notion is conceived as taking place. The Txbuikama, (er-min-ai'-le-n, in Bot., a gen. of the 
throe primary or simple tenses are the present, past, nat. ord. Combretaeem. The fruits of T. Cktbula are 
and futnro; but these admit of various modifications in largely imported into this country under tbe name of 
dlfTerant lamnuunM. In tOnniiah tlmr* nrn air tnn.no Murobalunt or Myrabtllom». They form good durable 


usually recognized; namely, the present, imperfect, vellow and blaok dyes, and are ulao used iu tanuing. 
perfect, pluperfect, future, und future perfect. The leaves are in hnaohos at tbe end of tho branches ; 

i Tint, tent (Fr. tente), a kind of portable room, hence the name, from Lat. terminus, end. 
constructed of canvas, supported by poles, and secured Txbnstkceuiaozjr, or C-utbluacbxi, tem-efrem-e- 
by ropes fastened to stakes in the ground, chiefly ai'-te-e, in honour of Ternstrcam,* Swedish naturalist, 
employed by soldiers when on active service. The in Bot., the Tea or Camellia fam., a uut. ord. of Dicotylc- 
ordmary tents of private soldiers, either infantry or Sonet, sub-class Tbalnmiflora, having the following 
cavalry, are of a conical form, with ciroular bases, essential character:—Trees or shrubs, with alternate. 
These are supported by means « a pole about 10 feet usuully exstipulnte leaves. Sepals and petals usually 
high, ealled the standard, placed in the centre, and imbricated m {estivation, ana having no tendency 
the canvas kept stretched outwards in its place by to a quaternary arrangement. Stamens numerous, 
means of ropes. The diameter of one of these tents at hypogynous; anthers versatile or ndnato. Ovary 
tbe bottom is about 13 feet, and they will hold fifteen superior; styles filiform. Seeds solitary, or very few, 
infantry or twelve cavalry soldiers. Besides these. Attached to exile placentas; albumen wanting, or in 
there arc other kinds of tents, as (he hospital and very small quantity. The plants of this order ore 
laboratory tents, and the marquees of officers, which ornamental trees or shrubs, natives chiefly of South 
ire oblong in form, and are supported by two standard* America, a few being found in the Eset Indies, China, 
connected at the top by means of a ridge-pots, six or and North America, and one only in Africa. Some 
seven feet in length. specie* from China and North America are cultivated 

Tiaras, tenths, ore the tenth part of all yearly ip Europe. The Camellia japonic a and the China 
benefices, which was anciently paid with the first fruits tea-plants belong to this order. (See Caxxuua and 
(which eee) to the popo. At the Keformutkm, the Tubs.) 

tenth* were transferred to the crown. By 1 Eli*., the Tmwa Javobtca. (See Cxnsoac.) 

archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London TaxBrRR, fsr'-rv-w (Fr., fr. Lat. terra, earth), a small 

were exempted from tenths; at were also, by 6 Anne, variety of domesticated dogor hound, so called from its 
o. 24, nil benefices uuder the annual value of <$5Q. propensity to pursue and attack itwjprey in subterranean 
Queen Anna gavo up the revenue arising from tenths, retreats. If not indigenous in England, it was very 

early iatrodueed by the primitive inhabitants. Even a 
consirientblemixturo with other breeds does not impair 
its boldness, hardiness, fidelity, vivacity, and vermin* 
hunting propensities. There are tho well-marked varie¬ 
ties, the result of fanoy or accident. One, the English 
terrier, is smooth, rounded, elegant in shape, usually 
block, with ton spots over (nit eyes, and the same tint 
on tbe legs end the lower parts; it is occasionally white ; 
tbe nose is sharp, the eye* Might, ears pointed or 



tbe nose is sharp, the eyes Might, ears pointed or 
slightly tarasd down, and the tail earned high and - 
persons, bstsna with respect to those, lords, as they bowed over the back. The other, the Scotch terrier, 
were tenants vnth respect to the king | than partaking tbe oldest aud purest breed, hat shaggy and wiry hair, 
•fa middle nature, and bene* called mesne or middle a shorter and (filler moans, beardeasooat ana free, 
Blsckstone reduces the different kind* of tenure stouter limbs,-lees elegant form, and a pale sandy ra¬ 
te four; namely, 1. Teniae by knight aartioe, whioh ochre odour. Tbe tamer has an acute souse of -smeD, 
wae the most honourable, now abolished; S. tenure in and is a good attendant on a pack of bounds, farcing 
free sooage, os by a eeriaid and determinate service, foxes and other game from theft eoverts and dens. 

-3**“*® nay be either free and honourable, or villein England the terns* Mood is visible in most sheep end 
hiss; 8. tenors by egg - of Court-roll, oopyhold, cattle dogs. Tbe M a ltes e terrier-fe • epgaas of dog < 
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abeut.tbaaiseaf a ferret or weasel, found in Melt* and 
other Monde in the Mediterranean, generally o great 
favourite with ladies. They *re eery faithful and affec¬ 
tionate to their owners, while they ere very ill-tempered 
towards etrangere. 

Tkesob, Bbiow or, ter'-ror, in French Hist., is 
generally applied to that period of the devolution 
whan the .executions were most numerous end the 
people living in constant. torror, in consequence of the 
ferocious conduct of their governors. It applies mare 
properly to that period between October, 1793, when 
the revolutionary tribunal first came into permanent 
action, and the overthrow of Bobeapierre and his party, 
in July, 1701. 

Tertiary System, ttr'-ikc-H-r r (Let.).—In dividing 
the stratified crust of the earth into primary, secondary, 
and tertiary formations, tho early geologists regarded 
as tertiary all that occurs above the cholic. In geology 
the term is still returned, but the advance of thesoienoe 
has rendered it necessary to restrict and modify its 
moaning, At tho present day, even, the limits or the 
tertiary may be said to bo undetermined; some geolo¬ 
gists embracing under that term all that lies between 
the chalk and boulder-drift, while others include the 
drift aud every other accumulation in which no trace of 
man or his works can he detected. Taking the forma¬ 
tions as they occur in Kurope, and especially in Britain, 
the general arrangement of the tertiary system is as 
follows:— Patt-Terluiry, which includes the recent and 
superficial accumulations occurring above the boulder- 
drift. In the second place comes the Tertiary Syetem, 
properly speuking, which includes the Pleistocene ,— 
boulder or glacial drift; the Pliocene,— -uanmiaUferous, 
red, and coralline crag of Suffolk, Ac.; the Muter, ac,— 
Ifuluns of Touraine, Molape of Switzerland, and port 
of Vienna basin; and the Eocene, —strata of London 
and Paris basins. The organic remains of the Tertiary 
system are ait of recent types. Jn their mineral con¬ 
stitution these groups present great variety, consisting 
of clays, sands, marls, calcareous grits, limestones, 
gypsum, aud bods of lignite, with evidences of fre¬ 
quent alternations from merino to fresh-water condi¬ 
tions. The principal formations, however, are clays 
and limestones. The tertiary formations of England, 
France, Switzerland, and Italy, are those whioh have 
been most fullv investigated, and in enob country bave 
been divided as we have described above. Amongst 
tho fauna of the period, the most characteristic fea¬ 
ture is decidedly the abundance of gigantic quadru¬ 
peds, In European tertiaries we have elephants, 
mammoths, dinotheriums, pal bo thoriums, rhinoce¬ 
roses, Ac.; in South Aoicrica, of megatheriums, 
megalcinyzes, glyptodons, Ac.; and in Australia, of 
animals allied to the marsupials of that continent, bnt 
of more gigantic proportions. During the Tertiary 
period, the whole of the plants and animals presented 
greater distinctions and separations than durjng the 

..aolii 

iati 

land and France, a warm or tropical climate prevailed; 
and that, at the close of the pliocene strata, these con¬ 
ditions were followed by those of an arctic or boreal 
character, which gave rise to the boulder or drift 
formation. — Mtf, Page's Advanced Teet-Jiook qf 
Geology. 

. Test aim Corporatiow Acs, tret, in English Hist., 
u the name commonly given to 13 Oar. II. e. 2, which 
provides that all magistrates fat corporations should 
take the oaths of supremacy and adjuration, and 
should have received the sacrament, according to the 
forme of the English church, within a year before their 
election. By 23 Oar. II. c. 2, these (provisions were 
extended to all persons who should bear any office or 
offices, civil or military. These acts were not finally 
repealed till 1928, by 8 Geo. IV. e. 17. 

Testakekt, Hew ajvd O tv . (See Bata.) 

TEsnKOJrr. (See Evn>Bmm.t 

Tests, UtU fust, -tecta, trial, examination)To 
discover the chemical constituents of a mixture of j 
fieveral substances requires the operator to have gone j 
through a coarse of practical analysis under * compe¬ 
tent instructor. The following general teste or* there- 
"fore only intended for the detection of oeo or two of 
the most prominent components of any substance. 
Alkaline puUde.— Token generally,the absence of a fixe- 


Tetanus 


cipitate on the addition of a solution of an atkahsS 
carbonate denotes tbe salts of the alkaline metals, Th* 
salt* of potash give a purple tinge to tho Same of a 
spirit-lamp i those of soda give orange, and thus of 
lithia a onmion. Armenia may be doteoted by mixing 
the powdered salt with quicklime, when the weU-kuown 
smell of the gee will be perceived. The alkuime sortie 
are diffioult of detection. Lead, mercury, and tiloer, 
are all precipitated by bydrochlorio acid. Chloride of 
silver is distinguished by dissolving in liquid ammonia. 
Mercery is distinguished from either of the others by 
giving a red or dirty Vrees precipitate with nu iodide. 
iron gives a blue precipitate with ferroeyankto of 
potassium, if a feiy drops of dilute nitric acid be added 
to the solution beforehand. The test may he confirmed 


firmed by the solution giving a chocolate precipitate 
with ferrocyanids of potassium, or by turning deep 
blue on t he addition or liquid ammonia. CMd gives a 
brown precipitate of metallic gold with protoaulpbatea 
of iron, ana a purple precipitate with a mixture of 
protoclUorulp and procliloride of tin. Sine it detected 
by fusing tbe sidt on aliamial with the blowpipe, when 
tho metal becomes gradually reduced, giving off 
white fames of the oxide. The small portions of 
the oxide left in tho charcoal are yellow white hot. 
and white when cold. Coin ill salts may be recog¬ 
nized by giving a deep blue bead with borax before 
tho oxidating flame of the blowpipe lamp. Nickel 
gives a palo apple-green procipitate with ferroeyanide 
of potassium. Tin salts give malleable globules of the 
metal on charcosl before the blowpipe. Arsenic and 
antimony are both very difficult metals to distinguish. 
Many of tbe popular tests given fur tbe former are 
most fallacious. The remaining metals arc either too 
rare or too difficult ot detection to be noticed here. (See 
Airs lysis.) Tbe tests for tbe acids aud halogens 
contained in the moro common salts arc the following. 
Sulphuric add is detected by giving with chloride of 
barium a white precipitate of sulphate of baryta 
insoluble in nitnc acid. Carbonic acid efliervesose 
on the addition of hydrochloric arid, or any other 
strong acid, to tho solution containing it. Should 
the cfl’ervescing solution smell of rotten eggs, hydro- 
eulpknrie and is prnsont. Jioracie and is tested ter Inf 
moistening tho euspeoted salt with a little eulpburw 
acid and alcohol, and inflaming tho mss*. A flame 
having a green tinge strongest at the edges indicates 
boracio acid. Chromic and is detected by boiling the 
solution with a little sugar stnl sulphuric acid j it pre¬ 
sent, it turns green. Hydrochloric acid gives a white 
precipitate with nitrate of silver, soluble in ammonia 
and insolnbte in nitric acid. Jfydriodtc acid is known 
by its salts giving a light yellow precipitate with nitrate 
of silver, a deep yellow with nitrate ol teed, and a 
bright red with nitrate of mercury. To detect nitric 
acid, add half its volume of sulphuric ocnl to the solu¬ 
tion, and drop in a crystal of iirutesulpiiate of iron { 
if nitrio acid is present, the liquid round the crystal 
will become tinged with brown. Chloric acid ia detected 
by its salts giving off oxygen when heated to.fcsiug- 
point. 

Testcdtwabia, iee-lu-di-nai'-re-il (tot. leetudo, a 
tortoise), a gen. of monocotylsdonous plants, belonging 
to the Dot. ord. Dioicoreaceie. One species, via, T. 
eUphanlipee, the tortoise-plant of tho Gape, or «• 
phent'a-toot, ia pretty generally kuown in uoUeotkins, 
from its having a very peculiar abort thick stem, re¬ 
sembling on elephant’s foot; from tbe top of'this 
thick stem a olirahiug atom ia sent, which bears leaves 
and flowers. It is covered with s soft corky barks 
which ia ragged and rough.— Rtf, Baird's Cyelopmdi0, 
qf the Natural Sdenoee. 

Tbtavui, tef'-d-mw (Gt. telamae, from (stay: I 
strMcb). is a disease characterized I ,y * viukwh *a&\ 
rigid spasm of many or oil of the muscles of totem twy 
motion. Persons of all ogee sod of both saoes sr* 
liable to its attack, but it oocuwMnueb more fraqiui&tiy 
in warm than in cold dtsatn, It frequently arise* 
from some irritation of the seme, in canee q psnooof 
local injury by puncture, iasiaitm, ot laceration. Jn 
some ^instances it comae on suddenly and with great 
violence* but move frequently its attack i» gradual. 
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beginning with a alight stiffness in the book pert of 
tho neck.Vbioh, in n short time, it considerably in¬ 
creased, apd, at length, readers tho motion of the head 
difficult, and painful. Ad uneasy sensation is felt at 
the ro»t of thn tongue, which increases and causes a 
difficulty of swallowing, at length preventing it alto¬ 
gether. A grout tightness in perceived about thn chest, 
with a violent paiu at the lower part of the sternum, 
shooting into tho back. A stiffness also takes place in 
the juws, which soon increases to such a height that 
the tooth become so closely set together as not to 
admit of the smallest opening. Tnis is the most com¬ 
mon form of the disease, ana is known as locked yaw. 
Frequently, however, the disease extends farther, and 
the muscles of the spine become affected, so as to bend 
the body forcibly backwards, or, on the otlior hand, the 
muscles of the abdomen aro affected, and the body 
bent forwards; and sometimes the muscles both before 
nnd behind are affected. These snoAms are attended 
with the most severe pain, hut seldom with any fever. 
This disease is frequently fatal, and, unfortunately, it 
too often rosistn every mode or treatment. Tho mode* 
of treatment indicated by tho disease are,—1. the re. 
moral of any local irritation which may appear to have 
excited it; 3. lessening the general irritability and 
spasmodic feinl-my; and 9, restoring the tone of the 
system. Opium is the rernody which is most frequently 
resorted to in such cases, which must be given in very 
large doses, repeated at short intervals, home rcemu- 
mend purgative; given in largo doses, ami continued 
for some time. Yi’iien tho jaws have bee,nun locked, 
it is necessary to administer food or medicine m the 
form of clysters, or sometimes to draw sumo ol the 
front teeth. 

Tte* inr I'ottr. (AV llainriK-itntn.) 

TltAl-.i.Miruiim:, )h<)!■ii-ttuj'-hi-rr (f)r. Ih/ihtim>s, n 
bod), infill,, n Mib.clans of lhroti/1, ,;,nie», cluiractei i/t'il 
by (lowers usually fimiuhcd with liothealy v and enroll i, 
the latter composed <.( distinct poftil- inserted on the 
thalamus, anil h\ tho stamens being livpogviunt«, or 
adherent to tlie sides of thn ovary. Seventy tint, orders 
are included by I’rnleesor Hcntlcv in this snb-elass. 

TnALAMrs, <7i.'/.(i.i»,v* (fir ,a lied or couch), in ftol., 
the aprx of the peduncle or llorid axis, upon which the 
different u hurl ■ of a solitary flower are arranged. In the 
majority of plants the thalamus is n little tlutrcncd etir- 
facoor point, in no wav remark aide; but in some plants 
it becomes nmeli enlarged, and t hen assunies it variety of 
shapes, and tints modifies to a considerable extent the 
form of the (lower. In tlic pineapple H is nearly 
cylindrical; in the raspberry it is conical; in tli ■ rose 
it forms a concavity upon which the carpels are placed. 
Sometimes the thalamus becomes prolonged beyond 
tho ovary, ns in the (rrrauiaeea and VmbfUiftrir: this 
prolongation a. termed a carpophore. Honmt'.mos it 
becomes prolonged beyond the calyx, and forms a stall; 
to tho ovary, as in the passion-flower, the pink. &u,: 
to tho stalk thus formed tho term gyuophort bus been 
applied. 

TlUM.trM, (hiI'-lc-trm (Gr. (hallo*, a green twig), 
a rare metal, discovered in March, lbt'l, by \\. 
Crookes, .t’.K.S.,in some selraiferons deposit from the 
Bilkero.te sutphnrie arid w orks on the 11 arts mountains. 
Bince then it has been found in the flue deposits ol 
many other sulphuric acid factories where pyrites are 
used, in this country and ou the continent. Jt is a 
heavy metal, having a specific gravity of 11 ■}>, or rather 
higher thou that of lead. Its equivalent is roughly 
5803, and it* true position amongst the elements i» by: 
the side of mercury, lead, and silror. It has a high 
metallic lustre when freshly scraped, hut oxidises 
readily in tho air. It is the softest metal known, ad¬ 
mitting of a free exposure to the Mr, being easily 
scratched by ‘soft lead. Those two latter characters 
have induced Dumas and other chemists to give it a 
(also position amongst the alkaline metaU, hnt its, 
chemical and physical relations are totally at variance 
with this idea. In the spectroscope, this metal gives a 
eiuglo green line of great brilliancy; hence tho name 
v bestowed on it by Creokes, la allusion to its having 
been first detected by him Through this meant. On 
- the 13th ot May, 1883, rather more than a year after 
istoohes' discovery, thallium was rediscovered by M. 
Lamy, a French chemist residing at Xdlle. As la only 
f too frequent in web eases, a taction of the French 
loot 
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Academy, beaded by MM. Dumas and Balard, and 
assisted by certain foreign chemists domiciled in this 
country, endeavoured to rob Crookes of his discovery, 
and give the fame of it to M. Lamy, who had himself 
given up all claim to it, with the honourable feeling 
of a true man of science. A disgraceful attack on 
Crookes was made in the organs of the French Aca- ' 
demy, but it was at last proved, by indisputable facts, 
that Crookes bad not. only detected the element, but 
had obtained it, and exhibited it in the metallic farm, 
month;) before M, Lamy had even susperted its exist¬ 
ence, a conclusion in which M. Lamy’s friends appear 
to have agreed, by their subsequent very judicious 
silence. For fuller accounts of the discovery and pro¬ 
perties of dm metal, see Phihuvphical Journal and 
Chemical Am* for 181(1-3.3, ef papxim. 

TuALi,oirhN:>, or TnxtuiGKN*:, thhl'-b-jcne, thul-lat* 
;>•»(! (Gr. (hullo *, iv green leal; gettium, T produce), in 
Hot ,, a sub-class of Acolyte limn, eoiiMslmg of plants 
without stomata, and hating no distinction between 
“toms and leaves The orders Jachrnet, Fungi, and 
-lh/.r, are ineliuled in this siih.olnss. 

Think, thaum (Aug.-Sax. Ou-go, to BPrve), was 
originally applied to Hie minister or servant of a king 
or i lnef; ami as thin • ereoli“ii persona of iullueneo 
and power, it came > sigmty a particular rank or 
dignity. It seems at me time to have been applied to 
ull landed proprietor., bel-w the rank of oari and 
above that of nldcrmun. There were ul.‘.> superior 
ami common or inlet tor thanes. In Sei.tl.uid, the title 
seems to have been higher than in Luglnuri, being 
u 1 1.n lied to the territory ol u county. 

Tiirtr. (Aw LiKci.wr.) 

Tim Ml. (iSVl Ovi THINK.) 

Tiii.jsv. (<SVt llrisu ) 

J'uu'CJtoiu, Ikr-o-hrn'-mh (Gr. thro*, a god; hrny a, 
fruit; from the delicious quality of its fruit), m Hot., 
a gen. of the nnt. ord. Ityflncrwnc T. f -ran, tho 
out no or cocoa-tree, is a native of Mevi o, iitul m ivw 
ln.o 0 or less extensively grown tlireiudeuit Central 
America. Lr.iy.il, Peru, Veiie/nela, C«rii"cas, Ecuador, 
Grenada, Deineruia, Esseqinbo, tiuai fiquil. nnd 
Surinam, with some of the Wevf-lndia e.liindf, r 
most among which stand* Trinnlad. T tie vurn.u- l.itms 
of euro,i and chocolate aro prepared from the seeds. 
Tlie pods containing the Heed- an* gathered when ripe, 
and alter having him lor u dnv and u lnqht, are opened, 
hi. d the needs, which are taken out by hand, are sub* 
milted to what la termed the tirmliag pi orris. Thx'y 
are first placed on a sloping floor or in baskets, so that 
the chief part of the pulp ui winch they are enveloped 
may drain oil', mul are then shut up in a clo.v box, and 
lett ior 31 to Kt hours, according to tlie aea-on and 
weather,after which they are turned out ill the aim to 
dry. Upon a nice performance of the -wealing prt, 'css, 
winch tuny ho likened to mall-no, t he value d the ■ e ta 
greatly depends. "VVheu quite dry, the seeds are pocked 
in barrels or bags, aud are ready for shipment. Tho 
process of rootling is effected in ii nietul cylindct, with 
holes at each end, through which the vapour generated 
is allowed t. > escape. When the aroma is sufficiently 
developed, the seeds are pooled, and then paused to a 
mill, which removes the hu-ks from the nib*. To pre¬ 
pare chocolate, the cocoa-nibs are ground in a mill 
consisting of stone or metal rollers, which are asual'y 
heated either by charcoal fires or by steam, bo as to 
soften or melt tho natural fat. The warm smooth 
paste which passes from the mill is then plsced in a 
mixing-mill, aud incorporated with refined tuga r, and 
usually ennitfa or other favouring tubetance. The tritu¬ 
ration is continued until tho whole paste is converted 
into an entirely homogeneous mass, which it* finally 
shaped, by means of suitable moulds, into various 
forms; an blocks, loaves, tablets, lozenges, Ac. The 
article known os mluble cocoa is prepared from cocoa- 
mbs and arrowroot, or other atarch, ground together. 
The addition of atarch gives the article the property of 
readily forming an emulsion with boiling water. Cocoa 
Seeds contain a peculiar alkaloid called theobromine, 
which resembles caffeine, the principle common to c 
coffte and tea. To tbia alkaloid, and the peculiar 
fat called butter of cacao, toe 'beverages prepared 
from the seed owe their exhilarating and nutritious —■ 
properties. According to Johnston, the aanttal con¬ 
sumption of oocoa in one form or another is about 
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ion, 000 , 000 lbs. Tbe ooooa-tree must not be confounded 
with the eoooa-palm (Coco# nuttftra ), front which we 
obtain the coooo-nut. _ _ , 

Thzocuot, tke-ok'-rS-M (Or. 2 W, Goa, and 
trn tea, 1 role), is • term applied to that form of go¬ 
vernment established by Moses among the Jews, ns 
being under the direct control of Goa. Their chief 
magistrates or judges were appointed under the express 
direction ofJehovah, and governed under him. When 
they cany*, therefore, to demand a king, it was ex¬ 
pressly declared to he an act of rebellion against Clod. 

TnnonoLrrit, thr-ad'-o-litc (Gr. tkeamai, 1 view; 
doles, stratagem), iu Surveying, an instrument used for 
measuring the angular distances between object# 
projected on the piano of the bonron. In its sim¬ 
plest form the theodolite eonsnts of a divided circle, 
which lias to he set parallel with the liortron, and a 
telescope, which has eo much motinuin a vertical piano 
as to enable t he observer to view Buy object winch lie 
may require, above oi below ihe horizon. 

Thfoi.oni, (fir. Hem, and ffow, gene¬ 

ration), m I'nur-ical Lit , deals with the ilcseeiil and 
relationship .d Hie various deities. (1 estod has left a 
poem under this title, in which he gives an accouut ul 
tie' bn lr n.id psretitago of the Grecian deities. 

i'm-OLiiu V, Oit-J,' -l-jr (tir. ihrol e/or, from Tinas, 
(..a 1 , i:«d In-fir, di-eoiir-o), i i literally a iliscourse cmi- 
eiM-miig 1 .'cl, and '>■ CDium.mli employed t.> desigrtalc 
' it,a* o"n'.i'.e which treats not »nV of the divine ex. 
mcmcc n> c. .u tribute,, but also of tne relatloua winch 
i-td i.ii l.i tween f.ol and his intelligent creatures, the 

i. r,“- v.I.i. h ivn-equcutlydevolvc upon the hitler, and 
• sii.ne'cmcii'e which (rod 1 ms entered into f-.u their 
■. .-Di.ciiUii'.l bnnMit." Ihcnlugv stands *n religion 
t>- • -a; relation a-* that in which unv ..thee science 

?'■ •!,: to its *idqcct, being, ni l.iet, the'truihs of reu- 
,'.ci err in::‘’ii in .i rcicntibc form. Among the arieirnl 
live. ! ■<, l hr oh,-pit dem.ied ihe philosophy of the divine 
.•vis? ires, and im lulled all questions relating to the 
■i.iiure. otigin, niul eervica of the gods The wind "i 

ii. j, 'i • Ini tin New Testament, b'it was employed bv 

curliest t'hretian writers, who 91 vied the author of 
h (pis' ilypee, I'Vitw ol eminence, the Throt-gor, or 
' c c. Olid tin* do-lr'iifi of I’liriJt thtnhnia. Theohi- 
lici.ee erne 1 1 1,. Applied as n Uileot honour I., 
i.i... oclcii led >ir'i! the doctrine ot Chrijt'K diviudv 
i t, " IiinCv Til” ilrst who uses trie (eun m ir- 
„i> ii-i ■. .ydie.'lotliwas Fete* Abtielard,who llouri-lied 
n ‘li, .'"!v 'our' o> th» UMli ronnirv, and wrote a 
'...ia-i ‘ .’nvinitv, to wbuli In* gavo til” 

I .in. “') nvotogij I’lirisimmi.’' Theologv, 11. the 

■i.i'i.i nl .eh it now evists, is comparative!!' 11 modern 
,<•1 ■ \moeg the t .vruvtian father” 10 Cod ail tin- 
■•'Si . 1 ‘ogio-t-of 0111 uilii assorted m.J ■ u d 1 

but it - v .n i" hn, san these very imperfect effort-, 
to oie-iM t theni m a complete and sestenistic lorn. 
T, cicui't begin, with tlie sebuloatie divines of the 

II ■ .no ages, as Anselm, Abaeliird, Albertos Magnus, 
■J honing Aquinas, I'miavetirnra, Duns Scotus, and 
others. Sin, ethe liolormaiion, it bus been nwidmuidv 
eultivnted, and many digest# of it hate been published. 
Tlns S ’lenco 1# commonly divided into two branches,— 
»;t/j»*'.i/, and nrvuttl or positive theology, Ihe furnier 
being liiat knowledge of Cif.d, his iliaraeler and work", 
which the light of nature furnishes; tbc latter, tint 
positive knowledge nl‘ turn that is revealed in the 
sacred Scrip,m-."- Though tho distinction Lets eon 
these tw.. n d"»r and »ell-founded, any attempt to 
deal woo the entire body id Christian theology neces. 
sarih inv- <ves the consideration of both oamr.il and 
revealed tenth. “'Nothing can he more groundless 
than the jealousy sometime#iolt, hut oltener professed, 
of natural religion by tho advocates of revealed." 
Another division of this subject is into theoretical and 
pram icf tis”..i..gv, Tho former of lhe-c include#— (I), 
JErcyetevit tb. nl»"v, or the knowledge of the revealed 
writings, the evidence nf their authority, and the ey- 
pliinutior: ot their meaning; ( 2 ), liystrmthr theology, 
or thoiuvobligation, arrangement, and disrus-ionof the 
truths go revealed; ( 8 ), Huion&il theology, or the 
workings and changes of religion among those who 
baye professed it. Ptaetical theology, on the other 
hand, deals with the duties of practical religion, to¬ 
gether with the various modes of enforcing them on 
man, including—(1), llowiUtte*, or preaching; (2;, 
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Caterhtlici, or teaching; end (2), -Prisforol tbeoLwy, 
| or the cure and government ot a eburuh, ’.'Aftqptnr 
division is into— (1), Thtology, strictly so eaU*4,'b,f 'a 
soientiflo exposition of the nature, attribute*, storks, 
and claims of God; {2), Anthropology, or nSeieutlfla de¬ 
velopment of the truths concerning mnn> aJjieeiftllj in 
'his relation to God, and the estrangement between 
God and him, its nature, extent, source, and opine- 
quences; (8), CkruMogy, or wbat the Scripture an- 
lolds concerning the medium of reconcilintiou between 
God and man, especially as respects the person ol 1 the 
Mediator, the nature of his work, and the results of 
his official constitution and agency; (i), Soteriohgg, 
or the doctrine of iJUrnan redemption, whai Scripture 
teneiies concerning the salvation of men, the nature 
of salvation, the grounds, means, agent, ultimate 
cause, and manifested results of it, liolh in this life and 
that which is to come.—ltd', fiiicyrln/ieriliit llrihinnica. 

Thkourm, thf ii-rrm (Or. tkearnna, from thcaomai, 
I perceive), is properly 11 thing to lie looked at or seen, 
and 1 # used ir> mathematics to signify something that 
requires to he proved, in opposition ton problem, which 
is sound lung that requires to be done. 

Tneoiiy, the'-a-rr (i,r. Ihcorin, contemplntion,specu¬ 
lation), in Us seiejitiile sense, is used to denote tbs 
real or hypothetical approaches which arc made to 
the discovery of some law of nature, real or supposed. 
It is frequently used in the sense of uiero knowledge, 
a# imposed I opr act ice, nr the application of it. Theory 
ami hypothesis am thus distinguished . “ A hypothesis 
1 # n guess or fluppomtii.ii mud..concerning tho cause of 
some particular tact, with tho view of trying expori- 
nients or making obaervatioDH to discover tho truth. A 
theory is 11 complete system of suppositious put to- 
f. ih.-r I'or the purpose of explaining h 11 the facts tliaff 
belong to some ounseienee. Theordieal is sometimcB 
tised as synouyniou. with oiijectural; but this is in- 
euneet 


TuMu-pBirnr;-, 'lirr-ii-po«- , -/il:s (Or. ihertipfitn, I 
attend the sick), 1 -' that department of mctlu-sl siionea 
whe-li deals with the way of cnnii;; disease 11 treats 
of the symptoms ol disease and Hie concho.iona to bo 
drawn (rom fhuui, of the powc' ..f nature, amt how (nr 
it mss be r, hed on ; of the mutler of operation of the 
various remedies, Hr. 

Tnp.auoMi.TgK, ther-mnm'-r-trr (fir. thnrmot, hast; 
mrIron, n measure), on mstruinenl tor measuring beat,. 
Ii.nndcl ou 1 lie principle that solid, liquid, and gaseous 
bnduv .dwij', expand in exact proportion to the tem- 
1 'ii.itnri to which they lire sobjeei-l. 1 hennometers 
aift ol various enih.tr'ieiiotiH, according u> the purpose 
(or nlneh ihej arc ml?'mlcd. The lirsl kind of ther- 
lu tnrtcr invetded was the air thermometer, whiuh 
1 nus'st.'d Mm ply of a bulb of glass, with a narrow stem 
dipping into a coloured liquid. A# the mr expanded or 
contracted m the bulb, 1 U 0 liquid fall or rose in tha 
tube. This form (iflnslrmrei.t was loo much affected 
by atmospheric change- to be of much service. A modi¬ 
fication ti it j-, much i*"*.’ under the name of the 
itijfirruhul tluriiiomrter, who ii eousists ot a tube bent 
10 a U shape, and terminating in two bulbs. A liquid 
is introduced into the htrm, whichrore or ((ills accord¬ 
ing to the diflerenceof temperature of tho two bulbs. 
It can, of eonraa. he only u-ed to detect differences of 
temperatures. Tho thermometer, as at present con- 
strueted, consists of a bulb if glass, to which atnbo- 
iti attached, sealed at tho end, and containing mercury 
or spirits of wine. The operation of filling 1 * conducted! 
in sueii a manner that the mercury or spirit is at its 
hoiLng-point alien the tube is cealeij, in order that it 
may have a vacuum above it when it contracts, Tha 
mercurial thermometer is used for all purposes where 
the temperature;' (■> bn measured vary from 80° Tahr. 
to tr«>- Fshi Spirit is used f..r temperatures below 
W Fulir. A good mercuonl thermometer should bear 
the following tests .—When immersed>u melting icc, It 
should indieste 82’ Fahr.; when suspended in tha 
steam of water boiling in ti nrtoll-in vessel, the mercury 
should remain stationary at 212° Falvr. When aua- 
deoly inverted, the mercury should fall with a sharp 
metallic dirk, showing that a perfect vacuum exists la 
the tube. Tho bora of the,talie may be totted' by 
separating a short column of mercury, which should 
iieeupy the same camber of degrees in atty part of tha 
tube. The theraotuetrio scale is UDfturt mutely dif- 
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fnnmtlj divided in different eonntriM. In England, 
Fahrenhpit's scale in aw'd, the difference between fr Pos¬ 
ing and boiling points being 180°; the former being 33°, 
the lattaf 212’. In tho Centigrade, whieb ia need in 
France and on the continent generally, this interval ie 
divided irfto 100“, While in that of Kemtnrar, which ia 
atill need in (lormany and Russia, tbe same distance 
ia divided into 80°. In all these systems tbo degrees 
below the aero 0° of tbe seals are indicated by the 
sign minus —, In England, at the present, time, most 
chemists use the centigrade aeale, the meteorologists 
bolding fast to Fahrenheit's system. In most chemical 
books, tables are given, showing the mine of the 
degree* on one scale in those of another. The follow¬ 
ing formula may be used for the purpose 

F mto C=S(F-33)=C. C into F^(C+32)=F 
It into F=J(R+32)*F. Ftoto ll=i(F-32)=B 

For meteorological purposes the most useful form of 
instrument is the maximum and minimum self-register¬ 
ing thermometer. The maximum instrument is an 
ordinary mercurial thermometer, arranged hori seont al )y, 
in tbe bore of which is placed a small piece of alec) 
wire, in the empty part of the tube. Tho instrument 
ia aet by drawing the wire down to tbo mercury with n 
small magnet. As the mercury expands, it pushes the 
Hides along, leaving it behind when it contracts. The 
minimum instrument is im-anged in a similar mnnner, 
spirit being used instead of mercury, and a little 
enamel tube containing an atom of steel wire forming 
the index. This is placed below the surface of the 
spirit, and is drawn baok by it when it contracts, bill 
is not pushed forward when it expands. There arc 
numerous other maximum nnd minimum instruments, 
•bat of too complicated a nature for description here. 
For meteorological uae the scale ie generally marked in 
•n ivory, hoxmmd, or enamelled slab, placed behind 
the tube, but for eherairal purpose* tho degrees arc 
marked on the tube itself with a diamond, a piece of 
White enamel being often let in to tho glues In form » 
background. For the measurement of degree* ot heal 

beyond («XP Fahr. pyrometer* are used. The most 
exact of these Is that devised by Professor Daniel. A 

g ood pyrometer i*, however, "a desideratum —For a 
escription of it see Miller'* Elements of ('Item,, vol. i. 
Thsais, tke'-sis (Ur., position, from tit hr mi, 1 lav 
down), in the schools, is a general proposition, which 
a person advances and offers to maiutain. In logic, 
every proposition may bedjvidcd into thesis and hypo¬ 
thesis, the former containing the thing niUrmed or 
denied, tbe latter the conditions of the affirmation or 
negation. , 

Tuns salon tiwa, "Ewstixs on B*. Paul to thr, 
Mm-sd-iokM-ilftf, are two hooks of tbe New Testament, 
the authenticity and canonical authority of wluoli have 
been admitted from tbe earliest ages by all who bare 
received any of l'aul's epistles. The first epistle was 
written by tbe apostle from Corinth, and not from 
Athene, as the subscription imports, shout a.h. 52. Its 
design was to confirm tho Theasalonhtn* in the faith, 
and to encourage them to a patient end consistent 
profession of Christianity. It may conveniently ho 
divided into two parts. The former, comprising the 
three first ohaptere, ia ocenpiod chiefly with statements 
of a retrospective character, detailing the apostle’s 
experience among them, his confidence in them, and 
bis efforts and prayers on their behalf. Tbe two re¬ 
naming chapters am mostly of a hortatory character, 
exhorting them to grow in holiness, brotherly lore, end 
industry, and not to sorrow immoderately for their 
brethren who bed died in the foitb, bet to take com¬ 
fort in the prospect of Christ'* second coming. In hi* 
second epistle, which wee evidently written soon after 
the first, and from the same place, tbo apostle endea¬ 
vour* to dissipate a mistaken notion, that the coining 
of Christ, which be bad rsferred to, was near at band. 
On tbe contrary, ha assure* them that much is to 
happen beJbtiikat can take place, ana exhorts them 
to hold Jhst tSfo traditions whieb they bad reoeiTcd, 
whether by. word or emetic, and commends them to 
theeoBeoUoe and sustaining grant? of Cod. Tbo rest 
®* the epistle consist* jot expressions of affection to 
‘Jf**b**sak > nia» i , ot eonftdsnae in them, prayers on 
W* behalf, and exhortations and directions suited to 
Wm mmastanoae in whieb they ameftiMd. 
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Tbisi, M (Box. tktgk, Let. /voter), in Anafc, ie 
that pert of the tipper estremity between tbe lower 
part of the trunk ana the leg. It is articulated to the 
pelvis, end to the bone* of the leg at the hnee. The 
thigh-bone is the longest of all tbe bones of the body, 
ana consists of a body or shaft and two extremities. 
Tho body is compressed, but nearly cylindrical towards 
the centre, and expanda superiorly and interiorly. At 
its superior extremity is tbe neck, which is directed 
upwards and inwards, so as to form an obtuse angle 
with the shaft; and at its point of union with the latter 
are two eminences, called the trochanters. The neck 
is so called from its constricted apuearsnee, as well as 
from ite supporting the head. This lust is globular, 
forming a considerable segment of a sphere, and in the 
fresh state ie coated with cartilage. 11 articulates with 
the acetabulum, or cup-shaped cavity of the os innomi- 
nutum, so aa to admit of a variety of motion*. The 
inferior extremity of the bone is much thicker and 
brooder than the superior, and ia terminated by two 
eminences separated posteriorly by a deep fossa, and 
named tho external and internal condyles. The articu¬ 
lar surfaces of both condyles are covered with carti¬ 
lage, and arc connected interiorly with the tibia and 
anteriorly with tho patella. This bone is well covered 
with muscles, nnd through the thigh pas* large blood¬ 
vessels and nervoe < nnectcd with the font and leg. 
{See Anatomy.) 

Thirst, thirrt (8a \ I bunt) , in the animal eeonowy, is 
that peculiar sensation which attends the desire to drink. 
During the operations of the animal fundu<ns, a great 
quantity of moisture is consumed, tho loss of which must 
be supplied; and thirst is t he voice ol nature calling upon 
the animal to supply the pi non of the lost moisture by 
drinking. Water is the proper object of llii* desire; 
and the quantity necessary lor this purpose varies 
greatly according to thedttt'erest circumstances of age, 
•ox, and temperament; and still more according to 
tho nature of tho food taken, the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere, the mode of life. *nd the custom of the indi¬ 
vidual. The sensation of dryness of tho month nnd 
throat, which most strongly characterises thirst, is not 
always tho result of these parts being actually defi¬ 
cient iu moisture, nor is it removed by supplying the 
mouth alone with fluid. An outward application of 
moisture is found to diminish thir-t ; and sailors have 
been able to sustain lile by Inthing m the sea. Thirst 
is a sensation much more difficult to hear than hunger, 
leading from restlesaucss to anxiety, despair, and 
madness. 

Tiiiuty-ninb Articles. (See Articles, ran 
ThIRTT-HISTR.) 

Thirty Tsars' ’Wsnjkir'-te, in Germany, wss a me¬ 
morable struggle which was carried on between 1018 
and HUH. Its origin is to ha traced to the changes 
which resulted from the Reformat ion, and was con¬ 
ducted between the emperor and Homan Catholic 
states of Germany, and the Protestant states with 
their alliei!, Denmark, and afterwards Sweden and 
France. It is renowned lor the victories of Wallen¬ 
stein and Gnstavus Adolphus of Sweden, and was 
terminated by the peace ot Westphalia.— Htf. Bchiiler’s 
History if the Thirty Tears' War. 

Thistl*. {See Cauhjiir.) 

Thistle, Onus* ov rug, thit’-l (Bax. Histel), an 
order of knighthood, dating at least as far bank as 
the time of Hubert II., although tho bodge of the 
order was never worn nntil tho reign of dames HI. 
This order was suppressed by the Reformers, but was 
re-established during the reign of James II. of Eng¬ 
land (VII. of Scotland). Ho amonnt of merit has ever 
been aible to procure a commoner -admission to thin 
order; for although three commoners did ones belong 
to i t, t heir claims were that they were heirs presumptive 
to dukedoms. 

Thorax, do'-eti> (Gr., from tboreo, I leap, because 
tbe heart leaps in it), in Aunt., is tbs chest, or that 
part of the body which is situated between the seek 
and tbe abdomen. It ia composed of bones, cartilages, 
end ligaments, which form a large conical cavity for 
the lodgment of the heart, lungs, and large hfood- 
vesscls. It* walls are formed posteriorly by the 
dorso-thoroaie vertebra and the mb* as far ontWards 
aa their angle*, laterally by the bodies of the ribs, and 
anteriorly by the anterior extremities «f the ribs, the 
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sternum, and the costal cartilage*. It it separated 
from the abdomen below by the diaphragm. The 
thoracic duct lies upon the aortal vertebne between 
the aorta and the yetia arygos, and extending from the 
opening of the diaphragm to the aagle formed by the 
onion of the led subclavian and jugular vein*, into 
vrhiob it open* and pours its contents, it is the great 
trank of the absorbents, which pour their contents into 
it Irom almpst every part of the body. 

Taoan - pm. (See Datura.) 

Thokouoh Dads. (See Bass.) 

Thocsabd AMb Oh Nights. (Sue Arapiah 
Nights.) 

Tmusnixc, Thrahhutg Machish, thrash'-inn 
(Sax. iharset in, to thrash).—Tli ranking is the not of 
beating out the corn from grain or other crops. In 
former times, the hand-flail was the only implement 
used for thrashing coni; it separated the grain lrom 
the husks and straw very effectively; bnt that method 
has now become expensive, and it wm found that the 
flail always bruised a large number of serds. Proper 
machines, provided with a large number of flails, nr 
other parts answering the same purpose, and moved 
by the power of water, wind, or horses, wero soon in¬ 
troduced. It was found that by this means the process 
of thrashing could be effected more cheaply, more 
quickly, and with less damage to the health of the 
thrasher, tlmn by the old means. To the farmer on an 
extensive scale, the thrashing machine is an absolute 
necessity. In the present ordinary thrashing machine 
in its improved form, a rapid motion is given to a 
hollow cylinder round a horizontal axis ; on the outer 
aurlticn there are projecting rilw, parallel to the axis, 
at equal <1 is tuner 3 from each Other: the width of these 
is from two to air inches. Bound one half of the 
cylinder is a case, the inner surface of which is lined with 
plates of cast iron, gnHived in the direction of tlieuxis. 
Mince the beaters, or ribs, come quite close to these ribs, 
an ear of corn or other grain cannot well pass through 
them without being flattened. After being unboiitrtf, 
the sheaves of corn are spread upon a slanting tilde, 
and in some machines are drawn m between two iron 
rollers, one of which is fluted and the other plain. 
The motion of these rollers is slow, while that of the 
cylinder is rapid. As the straw comes through, the 
beaters net upon it, and thrash out. most of the corn; 
that which remains is carried in lietween the heaters 
and the fluted cases, and on making half a revolution, 
ull the grain has been beaten or rubbed out. It tails 
on a shnkcr, which allows the grain to pass thrmigh, 
but tosses off the straw. Ou very large farms thrash¬ 
ing machines worked by steam power lmve been 
erected ; and over considerable portion* of England, 
travelling ateatu-moehities thrash out the largest quan¬ 
tity of the corn grown in this oonntry. 

Threap- wont, or FiLahia, thred-wwrm, a gen. of 
worms bclongiugtotlie class Entozoa, ori. A'emufouleu, 
so called from their form, which is long and slender, 
resembling that of the Gordii among the annelidn, hut 
with mere marks on the body instead of rings Their 
extremities are cylindrical and attenuated. They in¬ 
habit various animals, both large and small, while 
some are found in the subootaneous cellular tissue of 
man; as the guinea-worm, Filaria nedment is, so com¬ 
mon in hot climates, more especially on the coast of 
Africa, where the natives are infested with it. It 
penetrates the skin and raises a painful tumour, but 
may ho easily extracted by seising the extremity, and 
drawing it a little way out, when the extracted portion 
is twisted round a small stick, which is rotated each 
day until the worm is pulled gradually out. Two other 
species are found in man, the one infesting the eye 
end the other the bronchial tube. Birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, its well aa insects and molluscs, axe also subject 
to its attacks. 

Tit meats and TnsxATtsrnre Lfttsbs, (knit, ihret ’- 
eit-ieg (Ang.-Sax.), are a species of injury recognized 
and punished by (he law of England. The demanding 
of any property from a person by menaces, with 
intent to AtenI the same, is made felony, and punish¬ 
able by imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
thrqe years. The tending of threatening latter*, whe¬ 
ther anonymously written or with a fictitious name, 
drmandtng money, or threatening to hiU a person, or 
fin his boose, is a felony, and was formerly punishable 
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by death, but now by penal servitude for Ufa, or not 
less than three years, or imprisonment for any term 
not exceeding four years. 

Thsvsb, t*r*eh (Sax. thriie; JStrdm), a foa. of 
dcntirostral birds, of the ord. iMworw, Thrushes, or 
birds bearing considerable resemblance to tbrtmhns* am 
found in almost every part of the world. Those which 
inhabit high latitudes, and places whifih are otherwise 
very seasonal in their character, srS in general mi* 
gratory, and those which inhabit placet of more mild 
and uniform character are iu general stationary. The 
generic characters are, — beak of moderate site, 
straight, convex above; point of the upper mandible 
compressed, notched! nua slightly curved downwards | 
the gape furnished with a few hairs, the nostril^ova), 
lateral, half concealed by membrane; middle toe potto 
lung as the tarsus, and the outer tues joined to it St 
the hose. As the number of species that have been 
described amount to bstweau IP) to 150, we can only 
give au outline of a few of them. The missel thrush 
(T. rieeivarut) is one]of the largest of the European 
species, measuring eleven inatioa in length and about 
sixteen or seventeefi iu the stretch of its wings. It is 
rather a shy bird, frequenting small woods ana the high 
trees iu hedges bounding large meadows, bnt doting 
tile breeding season it becomes bold and quarrelsome, 
driving awuy the smaller birds in all directions from its 
haunts. 11 is resident in England all the year, and the 
main commences his song as early sometimes as Feb¬ 
ruary. It begins to build iu April, and fixes its nest 
in the fork of a branch of a tree, frequently that of an 
apple-tree in au orchard. The external part is made of 
sticks, coarse vegetable fibres, tuoss, aud an admixture 
of earth, and lined with liner vegetable matter and 
with wooL The egg* are of a greenish white, or some¬ 
times of a rnddmh white colour, spotted with red- 
brown, and are four'or fire in number. Tba song 
thrush (T. mmicut) is “the thrush" by way of emi¬ 
nence jn England. In Scotland it is the marts. It is 
considerably smaller thau tho missel thrush. The 
length is about nine incites, the extent of tho wings 
about thirteen and a half. As is tho case with the 
missel thrush, the general colour above is brownish 
grey, aud that brlow whitish red, mottled with dusky 
snots. It frequents small woods, plantations, and 
shrubberies, and socks its food in meadows, lawns,aud 
gardens. In the grope countries of Europe it leads 
luxuriously during autumn mi ripe grapes, and at that 
time is in great request for the table. Tho nest is a 
compact structure, formed externally of moss Stud 
fibres, and strengthened with au admixture of mud. It 
is generally in the corner of a hedge or bush, or of a 
thick tree, but seldom at any considerable elevation 
above the surloco of the grouud. The eggs are usually 
four or live in number, of a beautiful light blue colour, 
with a few small wall-defined black spots over the 
larger end. Thesonf of the thrush is very sweet, end 
lisn considerable compass. The solitary thrush (T. 
enliiariut) has also been called the blue thrush from 
its colour, It inhabits the mountainous parts of the 
south of Europe. The general colour u> blue, with 
grey margin to the feathers, the size rather smaller 
than the oominon blackbird, hut the habits a good deal 
the same. The rock thrush (T. mtuMitj frequents 
the wildest parts of rocky countries, and is found in 
summer on the Dralian mountains, the Alps, end 
Pyrenees. It is s rery shy bird, and makes its nest 
smong fragments of rock or loose rough stones, of hair 
lined with moss, it is about seven inches and a half in 
length. 

Thrush, tkruth (Lot. aphtha;), in Med,, is s disease 
common to infants who ore ill fed, and cotuflst* of au' 
eruption of small white or aslMolourcd ulcers on tho 
tongue and inride of the mouth, and not unfrcipioutly 
extending to the throat end faucet. It Is caused by 
irritation of tho bowel*, and ia almost always attended 
with diarrheas. It is rarely dangerous; and in its 
treatment the disordered state of the bowels is to he 
corrected by the administration of some aoti-teid and 
•stringent mixture, aud tbe system strengthened by 
preparations of iron and cod-liver oiL A dilute ■ solu¬ 
tion of nitrate of silver should bo applied to tbe erup¬ 
tions of the mouth. • 

Taro, thug (Hindu fhagtut, to deceive), ie literally n 
deceiver, aud wan applied to an ss t n nisiij o n at secret 
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murderers in India, which some years ago excited 
much attention in that country, They went about in 
gangs of from ten to two or three hundred, sacrificing 
to their tutelary god deal Kali every victim they could 
seixo, and dividing the plunder among themselves. 
They generally assumed the appearance of merchants, 
the bettor to entrap their unsuspecting victims, whose 
relations took little interest iu the matter. The origin 
of the system is referred to the remotest antiquity, but 
it was little known to the English before 1610, when 
measures were taken for its suppression; but it was 
not (ill about 1SI0 that an effectual stop was put to it. 
—Hef. Kuylith Cyrlopndia. 

Tuvja, thn'-ja (Or. tkuon, a sacrifice), in But., the 
Arbmr Vitir, the resin of the Eastern variety of which 
is used instead of inoenso at sacrifices. Why it is 
called Arbor Vitro is not known, unless it bo on tho 
supposed medicinal qualities of its berries. Iu the 
East tho cypress is called the tree of life, and its ber¬ 
ries are considered a cure for all diseases. In this 
country the species of Arbor Vitro oan only bo consi¬ 
dered ornamental low shrubs or trees, well worthy of 
beiqg cultivated, especially tho Thuja pr/idula, which, 
on account of its long slender pendulous shoots, ought 
to be in every collection. 

Tucdi)Kr, thuu'-drr (Gw. Donnrr), tho loud noise 
which is beard after a discharge of lightning from the 
ctnnda. The olmrurter of the sound of thunder is 
variable; sometimes it resembles the report of a single 
piece of ordnnnco; at other times it reverberates as 
if several largo guns wero being fired in suceession; 
while at others it resembles the sound of iUe-lirmg m 
musketry. In general, when the lightning is near, the 
thunder aommenoos «ith a violent crash; when more 
' distant, a rumbling, irregular, und recurring sound is 
heard. The character of the smuid iu all places not 
only varies with the force and tho distance of the ex¬ 
plosion, hut with tho situation of the observer and 
the nature of the ndjnoent country. Tho identity of 
lightning with the electric fluid was first demonstrated 
by Benjamin Franklin, and is now well known; but tho 
physical cuune id tho noiso which accompanies the 
flash is still an object of conjecture. It is generally 
supposed that lightning by its heat causes a partial 
vacuum in the atmosphere, and that the sudden rushing 
of air into the void space produces the sound; a variety 
of reasons, however, have been brought forward to 
account for its prolongation. According to the obser¬ 
vations of several meteorologists, it appears that 
neither thunder nor lightning has been known to tako 
place beyond 7<7 J north latitude, 'and that these phe¬ 
nomena are rare even as low as 70°. (Alee Lights inn.) 

Thuntikb-rtoku, a storm accompanied by lightning 
and thunder. In all thunder-storms shelter should not bo 
token under trees or hedges, which will probably act at 
Conductors • at the same time, however, a person is in 
Creator safety at a distance of 30 or 40 feet from such 
objects than in an opcu plain. The safest position in a 
house is the middle of the room, and tho security may 
be Increased by sitting iu a feather bed, a hair mat¬ 
tress, or a thick woollen rug, all of which are non-eon- 
ductors. The most dangerous places aro near tho fire¬ 
place and in the cellar. Large metallic) surfaces, gilt 
furniture, bell-wires, .to., all being conductors, should 
bo avoided from the same reason.—lief. Introduction to 
Utteonlogy, by 1). V. Thomson, M.D, 

TironsiT.iv, thurs'-dai, the filth dsy of the week, so 
named by the Saxons in honour of their god Thor, to 
whom this day was consecrated. 

L TbvksoaV,' Hour. (Sue lfotT Tbvbspat.) 

* TimiKhxcKm, Mim'-e-fuF-se-e, in Hot., the Mere- 
re on fun., a list. ord. of Hieotfledonei, sub-doss 
Uaxncklamytlca!. Shrubs or very rarely lierbs. Leaves 
entire, exstipulate. Flowers perfect or rarely unisexual. 
Oalyx inferior, coloured, tubular, 4—5-lobed. Stamens 
pemgynous, twice as many as the divisions of the oalyx, 
or equal in number to them, or fewer. Ovary superior, 
simple, 1-oelMt. Fruit dry and nut-like, or drupaceous, 
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chestnuts when roasted. Several species of Daphnt 
end jPimtUa are handsome shrubby plants. 


the Cape of Good Rope. They are chiefly remarkable 
Sw the toughness and. acridity of their bark. The 
pehMfrw is marootic, and that of the 
'(Hants generally poisonous or suspicions; however, 
■ sfiM Meds of /serarpss wduttt are said to.resemble 
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Tibia. (Set Leg.) 

Tic Doouromairv, Hk-ddt-o-na 1 (Kr., painful spasm), 
is a very painful affection of a facial nerve, most com* 
monly that branch of the fifth pair which comes out of 
the infra-orbitary foramen. It comes on in sudden 
and excruciating attacks, attended with convulsive 
twitchings of the muscles, sad continues from a few 
minutes to several hours. The nature of this affection 
is unknown, and no definite mode of treatment haa 
been discovered. Bometimes a division of the nervo 
baa been recommended, otherwise the general treat, 
motit resorted to in other cases of neuralgia may be 
adopted. (Are Nbcbaxgia.) 

Ticks, tikt (Iriodidte), a species of minute animals 
of a parasitical nature, belonging to the general divi¬ 
sion Aearidte. Ticks have tbe mouth shaped like a 
sucker, and they are found in thick woods hanging on 
low plants, and ready to attach themselves to tho coats 
of horses, cows, dogs, and other animals which approach 
them, (fliey bury their sucker deepin the skins of the 
animals they attack, and work their way down into 
the flesh, preying npon the blood. They attach them¬ 
selves so firmly to the victims, and multiply so fast, 
that many horses n : cattle oftpn perish from exhaus¬ 
tion, on account ot -is blood of which they have bocn 
deprived. The . i-tick, Ixiadtt reticutntm, when 
inflated with blood, is about half an inoh long. Tho 
water ticks, I/i/draehnida>, form another variety of the 
species, and bvo in tbe water always; but m habits 
and mode of life resemble the others in nearly every 
particular. 

Tinas, tides (Ang.-Sax.), the alternate rising and fall¬ 
ing nf the waters of the ocean which is to be observed 
on all its cou-ts and estuaries. The rising is designated 
ns tho flood, and tho highest elevation as high water; 
the falling is termed the ebb, aud tho lowest depres¬ 
sion low water. The duration of high and low water 
without apparent change of level is known as the stand; 
ami the cessation of tlu- ebb and flood streams, or tidal 
currents, is railed slack water. Tbe popular explana¬ 
tion nf (he tides, as depending upon the law of gravi- 
tul ion, is siiflieirutly simplo. If tho earth bo conceived 
to be wholly or in a great degree covered with water, 
and subject to tbe attraction of the sun, the force of 
which is inversely as the square of tho distance, it will 
be obvious that while the whole earth wilt fall towards 
the sun with a velocity proportioned to the aggregate 
attraction upon its solid portions, the water nearest to 
the sun, Itemg accelerated with a greater force, will 
approach the sun more rapidly than the solid core; it 
wiu thus run from all sides into a protuberance beyond 
the form of equilibrium of trie earth's attraction und 
rotation, until the pressure of the elevated mass equals 
the difference in the attraction of tbe buh. Moreover, 
a similar protuberance will be formed on the side oppo¬ 
site to tbe son, since the particles of water, being soli¬ 
cited by a less force than the solid core, will tiill more 
slowly towards the mm, and, as it were, remain behind. 
The same considerations, hold good in regard to the 
attraction of tlie moon upon the earth and the waters 
surrounding it; for although we are in the habit of 
considering the moon ns simply revolving round tho 
earth, it must be remembered that tbe attraction is 
mutual; that both bodies describe orbits about their 
common centre of gravity, and that while the moon 
obrya the attractive force of the earth, the latter 
equally follows that of the former, by which it is at 
every instant of time drawn from the path it would 
pursue if that influence did not exist. As a necessary 
oonsequenee of the elevation of the water in the region* 
nearest to and most remote from the attracting body, 
there must be a corresponding depression below the 
mean level of the sea at points distant 00° from the 
vertices of the protuberances, or at the sides of the 
earth, as seen from the tun or moon. It will be seen, 
therefore, that, taking tbe whole earth into view, there 
are always two high tides diametrically opposite to 
each other, and two low tides also, miaway between , 
the high ones. Tbe high tides are two great wavs* or 
swells, of small height, oat extending each way through 
half a right angle: these waves follow the moon in its 
monthly motion round the earth, mrhile the earth. 
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turning on it* axis, dauses any given plan* to pan bright grass-green colour, hiring five small reuttd 
through each of those swell* ana the intervening de* cream-col oared spots to mark tlw elytra, bluett and 
preesions in a lunar day, or 24 hoar* SO minutes. At prominent eyes, with head, thorax, and limbs, which 
new and Adi moon, when the sun's and moon's actions ore long and slender, of a rich gilded cast. * 
Conspire, the tide* ere highest, and are celled tyring Tiqes*Cat. (8« Cat.) 

tide* ; hot at the first and last quarters of the moon Tigxu-Moth, the typo of the AntKthe, a ram. of 

the action on one body tends to counteract that of the nocturnal insects belonging to the order Lepidoptera, 
other, and the tides, both at ebb and flow, are smallest. The common < lger-motu (Aretia Guy*) is a very beau* 
find are colled neap tide*, tiiul insect, measuring about three inches across the 

Tig ex, ti'gftr (tat. ligrii), (Fell* Tigris, Linntcus), expanse of its loro wings, which are of a rich brown 
an animal which, like the lion, is considered to he a colour, with numerous irregular strokes and spots of 
dlstlnq^ro type of the family FelicUx. It is a most creamy white; while the hind wings are of less siie, 
ferocious ana bloodthirsty animal, and ranks next to and arc diffused with bluish-hlnck spots. The lame 
the "king of beasts," uHnongh in ferocity it may bo of these insects arc ctfcerrd with thick long hair, and 
fairly considered his superior. There is only one present a most peculiar appearance. The Arctic* 
species, and that is termed the Royal tiger. His ehrytorrha is anothor variety, and its larvae aro very 
colour is principally of a bright orange; liis throat, destructive to trees, particularly fruit-trees. They am 
face, and under portion of the body nearly white; and gregarious, and sometimes apprur in large numbers, so 
the whole surface of his coat banded with transverse na to reully become a minor plague. It is mentioned 
atripes of a jet-black colour. Although somewhat that in tbo your 17f*2 they were so very destructive 
less than the lion, the tiger is scarcely inferior in about the neighbourhood of London, that subscrip* 
strength, while in the splendour of his ooat and the tioiiB were opened in the metropolis for the purpose of 
general bonutj of his form aud appearance, he is employing the poor in collecting their webs; and It is 
greatly superior. He has no mane, nnd his average asserted that no less a quantity than eighty bushels of 
length is about eight or nine feet, while his height them were colleuted and burnt in the purish of Clap- 
tram tbo ground is between three and Four fret. Some ham in ono day.— Ref. iSuird'n Dictionary qf' yutural 
specimens have occurred of from fifteen to eighteen History. 

feet in length, and of proportionate height; but tho Trans, Fit caustic. {tfeeKKC.vusno Tu.ES.) 
dimensions above given may he taken as the average Tima, fit'-od, in Dot., a gen. of the nut. ord. 

size of the generality of the animals. In strength and Tihncc<v. T. enni/ue.i is the t-nmmmi him* or linden 

activity the tiger exhibits the most, stupendous powers, tree. The inner Imrk is used in Hie northern part* of 
The distance he clears in his hound, and the wonderful Europe, more particularly in ltimia, for making mats, 
celerity with which he accomplishes it, is marvellous, whii it arc coinnumly known us bast n ut*. This bast to 
and hardly any beast, even tho elephant, can resist one of the trabMunces used by gardeners for tying up 
the impetus of his attack. He can carry off a man plants. The flowers of the lime uro very fragrant 
with ease in his mouth, and lisa been seen to drag away when fresh, and art infusion of them is used luedicumlly 
a largo buffalo apparently without eflort. Tigers are on tho continent for Ha oxpertorant and unlispssmodio 
not found on the African continent, but they uhound iu properties. Tho wood ot this and other species to 
India, and are found in China; while in Sumatra, even very white and smooth, unit is much employed for 
at the present day, they exist in such largo numbers carving. 

that they area positive scourge to the natives, whole Tinscnat, til-e-ai 1 - »«•«, in Hot., thoI.imc or Linden 
Tillages being depopulated by their ravages, and all flic fain ,,n mil. ord. of hieolylcdimet, sub-Hass ThaUimiJlorasm 
cattle in the neighbourhood destroyed. In India, It resembles iu many respects tho italnacete, SUrculi- 
hnwover, the largest varieties arc found ; and there, us neetr, nnd ByilncriacetB, but way be at once distill- 
well as in Smuufrs, the superstitious natives worsiiip guishcd from thmn by having a glandular disk; by tho 
himtlirongh fear. Sir Stamford Hallies, the eminent stamens not being monndelphous, and by tbo author* 
naturalist, gives various accounts of tho superstitions being 2-oclled, From all other tlmlmmflomi order* it 


Trans, Encaustic. (Sec Encaustic Tiles.) 

Tima, fif-c-d, in Hot., a gen. of tho nat. ord. 


naturalist, gives various accounts of tho superstitions being 2-cclIed, From all other tlmliumflorul order* it 


tears of tho natives in reference to the tiger, 


ronv be known by its alternate, entire, stipulate leave*. 


mentions that while he was iu Sumatra, “one of the valvule [estivation of calyx, floral envelopes iu four OX 
villagers, in the vicinity of Ucneoolen, tokl me that bis five divisions, liypogynous stamens, ^.-celled anther*. 


father and grandfather were carried off by tigers ; and bypogynons glandular disk, and niany-celled fruit 
there ia scarcely a family that has not lost some of its with anile placentas. There aro fld genera and SCO 
members by them. In many places the mliabitAlts apecics. A fenr aro found in tho northern parts of tbo 
appear to hare resigned tho dominion to the tigers, world, where they form large trees; hut the majority 
and take few precautions against them, regarding them are tropical herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
as sacred. The natives hold the transmigration of Tiling, ti'-Hny (Sax. tigtf , a tile), a term applied 
souls, and oall,the tiger their nene, or grandfather, to the process of covering a roof with tiles. A 
upon the supposition that the souls of their ancestors tile is a very thin brick, or plate of baked clay. 


enter a YUJagp, the people prepare rice and fruits, that used for malting bricks. Whim too udhmvp, the 
and place them at the entrance, supposing that clay is mixed with sand lie fore passing it through the 
the tigers will be pleased with this hospitable re- pug-mill. In general, the day is exposed to tbo at* 
ception, aud pass on without doing them any barm." mosnhere and frost if possible, in layers. This process 
In a volume lately published by a celebrated Anglo* is called weathering. Exposure to sunshine, however, 
Indian hunter, termed “ The Qunling-Qrounds of tbo is said to answer equally well; but wbat weathering to 
Old World, by the Old Sheekary,” it appears that this remains a mystery; it is technically said “ to open the 
superstitious regard for tbetiger by the natives has not pores of the clay. After being allowed to " mellow “ 
by any mean* died ont,but is still as common as ever, under water, tho clay is passed through the pug-mill 
In India, bunting the tiger is a Tory popular sport, and well kneaded or tempered; after, undergoing the 
and baa donemuch good, by partially getting rid of the process of moulding, the tiles aro thou baked in a kilo 
animal!; for as the European dominion has become ex- or furnace. 


and baa donemuch good, by partially getting rid of the process of moulding, the tales aro then baked in a kilo 
animal!; for as the European dominion has became cx- or furnace. 

tended, the race of tigers has as proportionately do- Tillage, itt'-lij (Ang.-R ax.), tho art or practice 
creased. The sport is carried on principally by hunters of tilling or cultivating the soil. Lands kept under 
mounted on elephants, as no horse will lace the tiger the plough, that is, cropped with annual or biennial 
oven on coercion. Formerly the East-India Company plants, which require a continual rhaugo pf tho svrfiUW 
offered about ten rupees, ft. forty shillings, a bead soil by stirring and turning with tho plough, tn 
for every tiger killed. called tillage land*. 

Time-Beetles (Oeindtla or CieindcUdct), a gen. Tillanbsia, tU-Uni'-ee-i, in Bot., a gen, of the sat, 
pad Ann. of ooleoptorona insects, remarkable for their ord. Itnmuliucea. T. utueoidet, the tree-beard << old* 


pad Cam. of ooleoptorona inserts, remarkable for their ord. Bratneliueea. T, utueoidet, the tree-beard c; s 
rapid qnd vigorous flight. They are generally found man’s beard, appears a* a moss of dark-coloured Sbr 
in dry meadows, sandy plains or heaths, and on the banging from the tree ore which it groin. It ia 
banks of river*. The common green tiger-bustle is a common plant ia South American forest*. Thu 
very beautiful insect, being, os it* name implies, of a hanging fibre* form the article known in commerce^ 
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Timber 


Spwi«h mow, and employed for stuffing cushions, 
bird-skins, Ac. 

Xibbsk, tm'-ber (Sax.), • term employed in ear- 
pentryHo denote that tort of wood which is Suitable for 
buildups, or for ships, furniture, utensils, tools, car¬ 
riages, fences, Ac. The term is applied to standing 
trees which aye suitable for any of these purposes, or 
to the beams, scantlings, rafters, boards, Ac., which 
are hewed or sawn from such trees. The timber-trade 
is one of very great extent and importance. Owing 
to the reduction of freight and duties, and the greater 
facility of transportation, the price of timber has fallen 
very materially einoa 1816.— llrf. MaoC'ulloch’s Dic¬ 
tionary qf Commerce. ‘ 

Time, time (Max. tim, Lat. tampue), is the general 
relation in which nil things perceptible stand to each 
other in regard to their origin, continuance, and disso¬ 
lution. It is a form necessary to enable the mind to 
unito Buoecssiro jieriods of existence. It is not an ex¬ 
ternal object,mor a mere relation of individual things to 
each other; but is infinite, like the phenomena which 
are submitted to thia torm m our perceptions. Accord¬ 
ingly, we also distinguish the past, present, and future 
as it* component purls, which pass coutinuuily into the 
succeeding. In order to measure the succession and 
duration of particular tilings and events, the great 
motions of the heavenly bodies, which u!» uyn remain 
the same, particularly of those bodies winch are most 
closely oonnected with the earth, hare been taken as 
standards; hence the physical or astronomical time. 
Such a measure of time is ull'ordrd by n.iture herself in 
the rotation ol the earth on its axis. This gives rise to 
the sidereal time; but as the sidereal tune will not 
serve for the purposes of common iite, it was ueeersnry 
to resort to the solar time. The latter, indeed, is un¬ 
equal, and neither agrees with the sidereal time uor 
with that indicated by u clonk; hut this evil is remedied 
by the equation of time, through which the true solar 
timo is changed into menu tune. 

Trait, in Wus., is the measure of sounds with regard 
to their duration, and is of the greatest importance. 
It tuny hedlvidrd iutotwopnijeipni divisions,—common 
and triple; these may l>e again divided into simple 
and compound. Bimple communtimr is expressed hy tho 
letter C, cither plain or with a hue drawn through it, 
and generally contains four crotchets in a bar. Some¬ 
times, however, there are only two; in which case it is 
marked thus *, the 4 showing tho measure note to he 
u orotohet, noil the IS indicating that there are two 
crotchets in a bar. Compound common time takes 
place when two triple bars are joined in one, and is 
divided into four kinds, marked thus, { J ’/ i*. Bimple 
triple time is of three kinds, marked by tho figures 
$ } sudf; while of compound triple time ihoro are only 
two species, via. ! and *. The speed of a movement 
is also regulated by certain Italian words placed at the 
beginning: os for example, pretto, quickly, or andante, 
slowly. Msdlael’a metronome is of the greatest usetu 
determining the speed of a movement, as it does so with 
tnach greater aoournev than any words or combination 
of words. ( See Mktkohome.) 

Timothy, Ffistumiof Hr. Patti, to, tim'-o-the, is the 
name of two books of the Hew Testament, ni whose 
outhontioity there Jias never been any reasonable cause 
to doubt, and it has only been called in question by 
the hypercritktsm of modern Germany. The dates of 
these epistles are uncertain and much disputed, but 
probably the first may be referred to sbont the year 
a.b. 64, the second to OS. The design of tho first 
epistle is partly to instruct Timothy in the duties of 
that office with which he had been intrusted; partly to 
■apply him with credentials to the churches which ho 
might twit; and partly to furnish through him guidance! 
and direction to the churches themselves. In the con¬ 
cluding portion, tho apostle discourses against some 
view to which the Christians at Ephesus seem to have 
been prone/ The second epistle wan written when the 
apostle mu * prisoner at Borne; and its design is 
k - ctly to inform Timothy of his circumstances, and 
‘ r to niter his last warning voice against the errors 
' Austens which were corrupting and disturbing 
“Mhos. It contains a series of exhortations to 
/ to be faithful in hit seal tot sound doctrine, 
.under affliction and persecution, careful to 
s deportment becoming hi* office, mad diligent 


Tin, Metallurgy of 


ia his endeavours to oounUract the erroneous doe- 
trines of fslsete sobers. 

Tt.v, Ckbhmtxy or, fin (Bax.).— Tin is a white, 
malleable, easily fusible metal, not much a Hooted by 
exposure to dry or moist air at ordinary temperatures, 
but becoming oxidised superficially when boated, burn- 
t ing with a brilliant flume if the temperature be raised 
i sufficiently high. It dissolves in hydrochloric acid, with 
1 the evolut ion of hydrogen, forming hydrqted chloride ol 
tin. Strong nitno acid acts on it violently, producing 
aii insoluble hydrated binoxide of the idotal, a consi¬ 
derable amount of ammonia being formed at the same 
time by the decomposition of the water and nitric acid 
present. Cold dilute sulphuric acid has no aotion on 
it, but if the concentrated acid be used, the metal is 
converted into the sulphate, while sulphurous acid es¬ 
capes. Hot diluto sulphuric acid also converts it into 
sulphate of tin, hydrogen being evolved. The tin which 
is imparted from Banca is nearly pure; that made in 
England generally contains small quantities of arsenic, 
copper, iron, and lead. In its chemical characteristics, 
tin has but few alliances. In some of its properties, 
however, it seems related to tantalum and titanium. 
Itschcmicul combinations are numerous and important, 
and its resistance to oxidation and to the aotiou of 
vegetable acid renders it extremely useful for domestic 
purposes. 

Tut, Cm.onm op.—Thorn are two chlorides of 
tin,—the protoch) ride aud the per-or hi-chloride. The 
pi-olnchloride, Sm.'i, may be prepared in the anhydrous 
slate by tlio action of dry hydrochloric acid on tin at 
a gentle heat. The hydrstml chloride is obtained by 
dissolving ihe metal iu hydrochloric acid diluted with 
an equal hulk of water. It crystallises in transparent 
needles, rontuming two equivalents of water. It is a 
powerful reducing agent, anil » much used by, dyera 
for altering reducible colouring mailers, such ns sea- 
qtiioxide of iron and peroxide of manganeie. It is also 
used as an sntichlore. It forms crystal!iznble donlilo 
sails with the alkaline chlorides. The bichloride, per- 
chloride, or fuming hqnor of Libavins, SnCI,, is made 
by paxsing chlorine over an inclined tube, fitted to a 
receiver, and containing pieces of tinfoil rolled up. 
When pure, it is a colourless liquid, evolving suffo¬ 
cating white fumes in tho air. Dropped into water, it 
forms a hydrate, crystallizing with five equivalents of 
water. It forms salts with the alkaline chlorides. It 
ia used to a eonsiderahle extent in solution in dyeing. 
It absorbs sulphuretted and phospburetteil hydrogen, 
and forms a eompouud with ammonia. In some re¬ 
spects it plats the part of an acid—chlorostsmiio acid. 

Titr, MBTALtVBGY op.—Tin is a white metal, with 
a Might yellowish tinge and a brilliant metallic lustre. 
It is wanting in tenacity, but is extremely malleable at 
a temperature of 212 . It has a great tendency to 
crystallize, and its crystalline form mar be easily 
shown bv rubbing a piecs with a little dilute uitrio or 
hydrochloric acid, when it assumes the appearance 
known as moire mftalUque . By slow cooling it may bo 
procured in octahedral crystals, and on bending apieco 
of tin backwards and forwards, a peculiar crackling or 
grating sound is heard, from the motion of the internal 
crystals. It fuses at 442° Fshr., but it is not sensibly 
volatilized at that or any higher temperature. If it is 
stirred while melted until it cools, it may be obtained 
iu a state of powder. Its brilliancy, and power of re¬ 
sisting atmospheric changes, render it exceedingly use¬ 
ful in Che arts us a covering for other metals. What is 
ordinarily oalled " tin” in domestic language, is sheet 
iron covered with a layer of tiu, a process which is 
explained farther on. Copper is also very well fitted 
for being coated with this metal.- In India, it is applied 
instead of steel and iron to articles by way of orna¬ 
ment, and there is no reason why our art workmen 
should not take pattern by their snore artistic Eastern 
brethren. For the manufacture of tin plate, the best 
soft charcoal iron is obliged to be used. After it has 
been rolled end out to the requisite site, its enrfsee is 
mode chemically dean by immersion for a few minatea 
in dilute sulphuric acid. The sheets are then heated 
to a red beat in » reverberatory torn see, withdraw^, 
allowed to eod, hammered flat, and passed between 
polished rollon, and axe now washed in dilute add. 
This preparation is needed to free the surface of tho 
iron trow tho slightest portion of oxide, to whioh the- 
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Tithes 


tin would not adhere. In order to tin them, they are 
plunged one by one into a vessel of tallow, from which 
ttayaro transferred to a bath of tin. From this they 
an taken, after a oertain time, aflowod to drain, 
and dipped again. The superfluous tin at the edge or 
the plate is removed by dipping it in the melted tin 
ones more, and detaching it by giving the plate a eharp 
blow. The tin and iron form a perfect alloy with each 
other. The appearance known aa moire mjtuUioue is 
given by sponging the surface of the tin with dilute 
nitrohydroehlbnc acid, crashing with water, and 
afterwards varnishing with plain or coloured varnish. 
Copper Is turned in the same way, bat with greater 
esse, it being so much less difficult to alean the surface 
of that metal than iron. Tinfoil iB made by beating 
pure tin to the requisite thinness. The alloys of tin 
are numerous and important. The principal of these 
are Britannia metal, consisting of equal parts of 
brsss, tin, antimony, and bismuth; pewter, 4 tin aad 
1 lead ; queen’s metal, 0 tin and 1 each of antimony, 
bianmth, and lead; the varions solders; hell-metal, 
78 copper, 22 tin; bronze, copper, with 4 to 0 per cent, 
of tin; gun-metal, 78 copper and 22 tin ana several 
others. Speculum metal, used for the mirrors of re¬ 
fleeting telescopes, is a steel-white hard brittle alloy, 
of 1 part ot tin and 2 of cupper. An amalgam of tin 
and mercury is used for silvering looking-glasses. A 
sheet of tinfoil is laid on an edged slab of stone care¬ 
fully levelled, and merenry is poured on it until it forms 
a layer J inch thick. Glass ia laid down on this, and 
the table m tilted to let the superfluous mercury run 
otT, weights being gradually placed on the glass to 
facilitate the operation. Tin ores aro met with but in 
few localities. Cornwall, Bsnca, Mexico, and some 
parts of Australia, are the only important tin-yielding 
districts. The most oelebrated lin-iuiuee are those of 
Cornwall,which have been worked uninterruptedly from 
the earliest historic periods. The Cornish tin-veins 
are generally found associated with copper, and almost 
invariably run from east to west. The ore is frequently 
found in alluvial soils, whither it has hern carried by 
the action ol water. Hence the name applied to tho 
ore found under such circumstances—stream tin. lty 
following the deposit to its source, the richer seam is 
generally found. The only oro of importance is tin¬ 
stone, s hard dark-brown crystalline body, consisting 
of the binoxide m a crystalline condition. To extract 
the metal, the ore is first stamped and washed, to get 
rid of the lighter particles of rand or earth adhering 
to it. It is then roasted, to free it from arsenic and 
salphnr, and again washed to carry off the snlphate of 
copper and oxide of iron. The washed ore is mixed 
with from one-fifth to one-eighth its weight of pow¬ 
dered anthracite or obarcoal, and a small portion of 
time to form a fusible slag with any of the remaining 
gangue. The charge is placed on the hearth of a low. 
crowned reverberatory furnace, and the doors aro 
closed up. Heat is applied very gradually for five or 
six hours, care being taken to raise the temperature 
high enough to cause the oerbon to reduce the tin 
without melting the ailieione gangne, which would form 
with the bmoxide an enamel troublesome to remove. 
When nearly all tbe tin is reduced, the beat is raised 
considerably, the slags being thus rendered fluid and 
capable of floating on the top of the melted metal. 
The tin is then ran off into cast-iron pans, from whioh 
it is ladled ofl into moulds to form ingots. The tin 
thus procured is far from being pure; it ia therefore 
submitted to the processor liquation, which consists in 
besting the ingots to incipient fusion. By this means 
tbe purer tin, which fuses at a comparatively low heat, 
separates, running down and leaving the impure por¬ 
tions behind. Tho Iras fneible portion, when remeued, 
forms Mock fin, and tbe part which baa run out is 
again melted arid agitated with wet stakes. Tbe steam 
thus formed bubblea up to the surface, carrying with 
it all tbe mechanical impurities contained in the tin. 
Tbe mass is then skimmed and allowed to cool. When 
joak about to set, tbe upper half is ladled ont, the 
other metals and impurities basing sunk into the 
bottom half, from the tendeooy that this metal has to 
edparate from its alleys. Tbe finest quality of tin is 
frequently heated to a temperature just short of its 
melting-point. At this heat it becomes brittle, audit 
b r oke n tip into masses, showing the ciystefe of the 


metal, end forming what is known as grata fin. The 
formation of crystals is to snino extent a guarantee of 
its purity, since impure tin does not become brittle in 
this wav. English tin generally contains sinslfquan* 
titles ol arsenic, copper, iron, and lead. 

Tin, Oxides or.— There are two oxides of tui,—the 
protoxide and tbe binoxide. The protoxide it prepared 
in a variety of ways, too troublesome for doacnpfe® 
here, end ia only interesting in a chemical point of 
view. When heated in air, it burns like tinder, and ie 
converted iuto the binoxide, which is described under 
the kead'of Stannic Acid. Tho ouly ore of tin, tin- 
stone, is a form of the binoxide. i 

Tin, Sulphides or.-'“-There are two sulphides of 
tin,—tho protosalphide, formed by fusing together me¬ 
tallic tin and sulphur. The bisulphide, when prepared 
in the dry way, is known by the tinrao of anrum 
mutivum, or mosaic gold, and is used as bronze-powder 
in coarse dororatire works. It is prepared by fusing 
together seven parts of flowers of sulphur and of 
sal-ammoniac, with an amalgam made of twelve parte 
of tin end six of moroury. The ingredients are sept 
in a melted condition until no more while fomes issue 
from the flask, and the bisulphide is found os a yellow 
crystalline layer at the top. A second sublimation is 
noeessary to give it its greatest degree uf brilliancy. 

Tuans, it*'-than (Lut.), in Auut., texture, or or¬ 
ganization of parts. The peculiar intimate etrnotore 
of a part ia calk'd lift Hunt. A part of a fibrous Struc¬ 
ture ia called s fibrous titmic. The organs of the body 
are mode up ol simpler elements, sonui generally dif¬ 
fused through the body, uud other* peculiar to parti¬ 
cular organs. These s impler structures ere celled the 
tissues of tbe body; as the cellular tissue, tbo rnnoous 
/issue, Ac. Tho cellular tueue is tho cellular mem¬ 
brane. 

Tissue, Amrosx. (See Adipose Tissue.) 

Tissue, Ei’iiikuval. (iS>c Epidbrual Tissue.) 

Tissues, tu'shons, m Hot, compound structures 
formed by the combination of different kinds of onllf. 

The principal tissues may be rkivsrd under two bends; 
namely. Parenchyma, or cellular tissue, and Prosea- 
ckyma, or woody tissue. Tissues of tbe former class 
constitute the entire structure of tbe lower plants, aa 
Algm, Fungi, and Lichen*. The higher plants are made 
up of tissues of both classes. 

Titanium, fi-fai'-ne-nm ,—symbol Ti, atomic number 
25, spec. gruv. C‘H,—a metal occurring in the some¬ 
what rare minerals rutile, auston, brookite, and 
titanic iron. Tbe first three consist almost entirely 
of thehiuoxidc of titanium or titanic acid, flilov ami 
others have found this metal largely diffused through* 
out nature in most clay*. Stourbridge clay bss been 
found to contain 1{, and Tcmdon day 4 per cent. It 
forms a protoxide, a setquioxide, ami a binoxide, tho 
latter acting as an acid. Jn many of its reactions it 
closely resembles tin. The metal nos es yet only been 
obtained as a greenish-grey powder. In many respects 
it is a very singular metal. Its affinity for nitrogen is 
extraordinary. The red copper-coloured cubioal crys¬ 
tal* found in the heart ha of blast-furnacee were at one 
time eupposed to be the metal, hut are now found to 
be a compound of the cyanide and uitride of tbe metal. 

At the highest temperature of the blast-furnaaes this 
compound volatilizes without decomposition. U. 
Musbot hat assumed that titanium ulloya with iron, 
producing oteel of superior quality; but from the ex¬ 
periments uf Seville, Riley, I'croy, end others, it * 
appears that no such alloy exists. Iris, however, cer¬ 
tain that ores containing titanic iron produco steel of 
excellent quality, but it is very possibly oa account of 
their freedom from other impurities, anil not from 
their containing titanium. 

Tithes, hikes (Lat. dcHma ; Sax. feotha, t s. tenth), 
in Ecol. Law, are defiued to be “ the tenth past of the 
increase yearly arising and renewing from toe profits of 
lands, the stock upon lands, and tbepervonal industry 
of the inhabitants;" tbe first species being ussaliy 
called predial, as of corn, grass, hope, and mod t to* 
second mixed, as of wool, milk, pigs, <fcc.,«0Mi*tieg of 
natural products, but nurtured and preserved In pork 
by the care of man, and of these £he tenth must be , 
paid in gross; the third persomal, aa of u iaae sl oocn- ./ 
potions, trades, fisheries, and the like, and of thes* / 
only the tenth port ot the clear gains find profit* J 
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_ Tito _ ■ _ Tobacco _ 

doo. Under the Mosaic economy, the tenth pert of by repented stroke* of its own little beak. The blue 
the yearly jucreaie of their gooiis was due by the tit (Pone amneletut) la another variety, and ia ao 
ehilifyn of Israel to their priests; but the syatem has termed from the colour of ita plumage. It bcdlda ita 
evidently un earlier and more extended origin, for we neat in tho hollows of trees, and whan disturbed by 
read of Abraham, on his return from bia expedition men makes a buzzing noise and pecks at the intruder; 
against the fire kings, giving thetcntb part of hi* spoils whence it hat attained ita name of “Billy Biter" in 
to Ueichisadck, king of Salom, and traces of tho some counties, as mentioned by Mr. Ysrreil. Betides 
same custom are to be found among several of the these, there are the crested tit (P. crintatue), the ooal- 
nations of antiquity. It is generally believed that tit (P. ater), tbo marsh tit (P. paluelri*). 
tithes iirst began to be generally settled upon tho Toad, toad (Box. lade), a tailless Batrachian reptile. 
Church in tho 4th century. In this country, they belonging to tho gen. Bif/b. It is harmlose, ana ro¬ 
wers probably introduced at the time when Christianity eemblesthe frog, but is leu oclivc. The frog leaps, 
was planted among tho Sqxous by Augustine the the toad orawls. The toad feeds upon insects, flies, 
monk, about the end of tbo tilh century. The pay- ants, Ac,; it is preyed Upon by on Is, buzzards, snakes, 
meut of tithes in tho Christian Church was for some Ao.; otherwise the toad attains to a considerable age, 
time at flrst voluntary; but as the influence and power some remarkable instances of which have been te¬ 
at the. Church increased, it canin to be claimed as a corded. {See Frog.) 

right, and the power of euformng it 'conceded by the Tobacco, to-b-ik’-ko, is the common name of tho 
temporal sovereigns. The Urst recorded instance of plants comprised in the monopetalnus genus Sieatiaea. 
this in England occurs towards the end of the «lh According to Ilurnboldt, the term tobacco was used by 
century, when Offa, hmg of Mercia, gave the Church tho Oarnbhees to designate the pipe in] which they 
s civil right to collect nod recover tithes. By tho smoked; which term having been transferred by the 
original law, nil tho laud of the country was tilhahle, Spaniards from thepipe to tho herb itself, it has been 
except such as belonged to the Crown and to the adopted by other countries. Other accounts gay that 
Church itself. From vurums causes, however, a large the name is derived from the premier ol’Tabaea in St. 
portion of England and Wales is now tube-free. Much Domingo, whence i f was introduced into Europe in 
of the church lands, which at the Reformation were loo!) by a Spanish indec. Afterwards, through the 
disposed of to laymen, and would thus huvo becotuo agency of Jean N« . French ambassador at Lisbon, it 
titbahle, wero specially exempted ; sonic are exempted »un taken to Paris where, in the form of a powder, it 
by special arrangement entered into null Iheparson or was used by Catherine de’ Medici. Is was some time 
vicar, with cousuut of tho ordinary and the patron of after the use of tobacco as euuff that tho smoking of it 
the living; and Romo are exempted by prescription, began. It is generally believed that tobacco was intro- 
which supposes a composition, lly 13 Khz. c. 10, duced into England by Sir Walter Raleigh and his com- 
liowever, all subsequent compositions are limited to a panions after tlicir return, in l.i$n, I rum their uiumo- 
period of throe Iivcb, or twenty-one years. Tithe* eeesful attempt to colonize Virginia. Very shortly alter 
were originally paid in kind; nml', notwithstanding the its appearance in the Sew World, the herb was prohi- 
iueonvcnipiicea and vexations or such n system, no bited noth in England and many other parts of Europe, 
regular attempt win made till very leeemly to remedy The physicians declared it hurtful to health, the priests 
it. By Aot 0 A 7 Will. IV. o. 71, a board of c.mimis- denounced its use os sinful. Popp Urban VIII. issued 
•loners was appointed for the purpose of converting a bull excommunicating ail persons found taking snuff 
the tidies into a rent chiirge, payable in money, but whilst in church. Sultan Amuruth made smoking » 
varying iu amount according lu'tlie average price of; capital offence; whilst the penalty paid lor smoking in 
corn for tho seven preceding ycais. Tho amount of I Russia was to nave the nose cut utf. The strenuous 
the tithes was to bn calculated on an average of the | way in which it »a< opposedby James I. ol England is a 
•evenyears preceding Christum*, J8;lo, and the quan- j matter of curious history. Without tbo consent of his 
tity of graiu thus ascertained was to remain for ever j parliament, he raised the duty on the weed from ‘id. to 
ns an annual charge upon the pariah; and the annual j to tl». lOrl. per pound; and hiu famous “ Oomvterblasto 
money value was to be ascertained from the returns of | to Tobacco' 1 declared smoking “ loathsome to the eye, 
the comptroller of corn, who publishes aumiallv iu hurtful to the nose, harmful to tbo brain, dangerous to 
January the average prioo of nn imperial bushel of ( the lungs, ami in the black stinking fume thereof 
wheat, barley, and oats, computed from the weekly nearest resembling the borriide fltygian smoke of the 
averages of Urn corn returns during the seven pre- pit that is bottomless." But kingly and priestly wrath 
ceding years. The principles of ibis net, improved and were futile against tbo far and widu extension of tbo 
extended by certain siib*equeut ones, have been of use of the herb, and at the prasent day it hua become 
great benefit. A voluntary agreement between thoj perhaps the most generally diffused luxury in existence; 
owners of tho land and of tho tithes is first promoted ;! for according to an estimate made by M r. Cr ku ford, the 
failing which, a compulsory commutation is effected by, average consumption of tobacco by the whole human 
the tithe commissioners. An improvement has also. race, of 1,000 millions, is seventy ounces a head per on- 
been made in the mode of recovering tithcj consequent I num. The largest growers of tobacco are the Southern 
upon the commutation. j States of America. It is raised early in During on beds. 

Tits, Titmice, tit*, tit'-miie, are a aub-fam. of i and when the plants have acquired nmr bmves, they are 
bird* belonging to the dentirosiral tribe or tlic ord.: set in the Helds, a distance every way of three feet 
Bate tree and lam. Zueeimdir. They arc distinguished • being preserved between the plants. It is very lenti- 
by abort conical hills, which have their Ims entire, and i ble to frost, aud in consequence of the destructive in- 
their base covered with a fow short still' bristles. The, vaaion ofa certain worm which infest* it, the plant baa 
wings ore short and tho tail Jongs the tarsi rather, to be examined every ruominpaini evening. When the 
long and thick j tho inner toe the shortest; and all the j plant has pnt forth eight or nine leaves, and ia prepared 
toes furnished with strong curved claws. The titmice to have a stalk, the top ia nipped off, so iliat the leaves . 
are active little birds, and are commonly known m may grow larger and thicker. When the leaves become 
England under the names of tits, titmice, and tomtits, brittle, they are considered flt for cutting. After being 
amt many are distinguished for the beautiful colour cut, they are allowed to lie for some time, afterword* 
of their plumage. They inhabit principally countries being conveyed to a shed, when they are bong op to 
abundant in wood, aud they feed ou the insects sweat and dry. When perfectly dry, the leave* are 
‘and larv* which they And on the bark and leaves of strippedfrom the stalks, and made up lutunmaU bandies, 
tree* and shrubs. In this pursuit they exhibit their These arc laid in heaps ia tbe open air, and covered 
gracefulness and activity to gteat advantage, and may with blankets. After being allowed to carefully heat 
be seen dinging round the branches and twigs of trees for some time, they are stowed in casks for exportation. 
In the most sprightly manner. There are seven specie* The herb is manufactured into three different forms, 
known )n west Britain, of which the largest is the ususlly by three distinct classes of traders. It is cut 
great tit (Pttrut super), which ia about Are inches in into shreds for smoking ia pipes, its leaves are tolled 
\ length. It frequents houses, and is said to be very up into compact cylindrical bundles to be smoked an 
, uiiohievoua to thatched houses, as it pulls out the cigars, and a compound, portly of the leaves aadpeMly 
xotraw In pursuit of infects and grain. It is also said of the stalks of the leaves, is ground into'* state of 
lo klUblras even bigger than itself, in order to feed on powder to be taken as snuff. In manufacturing the <Mf- 
L «p Ihnuik, which it obtains by splitting their skulls threat varieties of tobacco to he staked in n pipe, the, 
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atalka are stripped from the leaves, iodide leaves are 
pressed iu Jorge quantities into the form of • cake, 
being often moistened during the proems, and finally 
they are cut into shreds by knives moved by machinery. 
In the cue ot tlmt variety of cut-tobacco known as 
lint'i-ne, a portion of tho stalks is cut up with the 
leaf. Shag tobacco is manufactured from the darkest- 
coloured leaves*; pig-luil tobacco is spun into long 
cords. Snuff ia made sometimes from the stalks only, 
or from the leave* only, or from a mixture of both stalk 
and leaf. Scotch snuff is cither entirely of stalk, or 
with a very slight admixture of the leaf. The pecn- 
l(( qualities of “ high-driod " snuffs are owing to 
ft degree of drying, which imparts a acorched flu- 
tVOur to them. In making snuff, various matters 
are added for giving it an agreeable scent. The 
tobacco derived irom the Southern States of America 
is (the kind most, frequently smoked in tho pipe; 
the produce of liuvanuah and Manilla is more gene¬ 
rally made up into cigars and chcroola. Although 
the'high duty of fit. per pound (until 1803 9f. per 
pound) upon imported foreign cigars makes it expe¬ 
dient to import and manufacture the leaf iu England, 
the cigars of liuinnnnh are large!v consumed on 
account of their superior flavour. The cigar is com¬ 
posed of two distinct parts,—the infido and the cover, 
the leaf for the latter being uf a liner texture limn 
that made use of for the inside. Tho leaves are 
damped tho night previous to their being made up. 
The cigars arc rolled iuto shape by enveloping the 
inuer leaves within an outer covering. One etui is 
then srrewed up to u point, whilst the other is cut nil 
to a particular gauge of length. Of the best com¬ 
mon cigars, a workman can make n thousand a day, 
of tlic finest Kegaltaa six hundred. The best cheroots 
come from Manilla, and women only are employed in 
making them. A cheroot has both its ends ent off. 
Cigars are at tlio present lime largely imported irnn> 
Germany, Switzerland, and many other jiarts of the 
continent, ns well as from Ilaviumuh, Manilla, ami 
Bengal. The growth of tobacco is prohibited in K»g- 
land; but it is extensively cultivated in Trance, l’ru >sm, 
Holland, Belgium, the sou them provinces of Husiiu, 
in Turkey, iu Syria, and in India. Veiy little is grown, 
iu Canada and in the British West Indies. The finest 


tobacco is den red from tho island of Cuba; the pro¬ 
duce of Manilla is perhaps the next in excellence, 
whilst the Southern States of America produce the 
, greatest quantities of the herb. 

Toudt, loti 1 -tie, the name usually given to tho fer¬ 
mented juice of the palm-tree, Tho juice is commonly 

S ronured by cutting tho spalho or fiower-bead. A* it 
ows from the wounded tree, it is very Bwert; but after 
standing some hours, it spontaneoosly ferments and 
becomes intoxicating. Most of the palms furnish toddy. 
In the islands of the Indian Archipelago, the Mo¬ 
luccas and tho Philippines, it is prepared from the 
sap of tho Gommuti palm (Sajueru* eaecharifer). In 
India generally, it is the palmyra palm ‘(Jhirussitt 
JlabeUtforuiU) which is cbieliy bled for toddy. In 
Bahar, the date-palm (Phoenix daott/Iifera) is preferred, 
because the sap ferments more readily. Balm wine of 
the best quality is said to be furnished by tho Guinea- 
oil palms (Eltiin) and the cocoa-nut palm (Cocos 
nut\ftra). It is also produced in great abundance by 
the bcautifnl Indian palm Caryota urine, which, ac¬ 
cording to Roxburgh, will often yield a hundred pints 
of toady in twenty-four hours. Tho strong spirit 
called Batavian arruek is prepared by dutilling 
toddy. 

Tool, to'-g 'd (S at.), the name given to the principal 
outer garment worn by the Romans. As only free¬ 
born citizens were allowed to wear the togs, it was 
considered an honorary garment, and at the same time 
distinguished the Romaos from other nations. For 
this reason the Roman people were called Bern togaia 
and Togati, The toga was thrown over tho left shoul¬ 
der, and passed under the right arm, which that 
remained free. It was sewed together from the breast 
downwards, and as the Romans wore no pockets, the 
bellow in the folds of the breast, called «i«u, was used 
to put small articles in. The rank of the ritisen was 
. .indicated by tho colour, tho fineness at the wool, and 
* the ornaments attached to his fogs. It was generally 
-.white. Rich persons wore wide, and poor person 
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narrow togas. A pure white togs was always worn by 
the candidate for ou office} a black toga waa worn for 
mourning. The toga prasUxta was worn by all superior 
magistrates and priests ; it was ornamented wjth a 
purple stripe. This toga was also worn by boys and 
girls; by the former till they were seventeen year* of 
ago, and by the latter till their fourteenth year; after 
w bieli period* the former changed it for the toga ciHUi, 
which was the simple white toga. A conqueror, <jr 
other distinguished person celohrat mg a triumph, wore 
a toga adorned with gold and purple. The material of 
which the toga was generally mado waa woollen cloth. 
Under Urn Empire, persons of rank used to have their 
togas mado of silk. 

Toleuation, Act op, tol'-c-roi'-thun, an sot passed 
in tlic reign of W ilimm and Mary, by winch tho dis¬ 
senters were relieved irom all penalties for not attend¬ 
ing the parish church, aud for going to their (separate 
meetings. The Buciman* wore excepted, but not so 
much bernnse they were nnnoonlomisls, ae because 
their opinions were considered as militating against the 
essential doctrines of the Gospel. Tho beuotlt of the 
act win) extended iu n special manner to the Quakers. 

Tomatoes. (Set LYcorxBStcoN.) 

Ton. (See IV fk.uts and Mkascmw.) 

Tone, tour, in Jins , is literally a fixed sound of a 
rertain pitch: but the term is often used incorrectly fo 
signify the distance between two sounds; as iu the 
major and tuitinr four*. In speaking of the sound or 
voice of any instrument, with reference to its quality, 
the word tone is also used; as a rich tone, a full tone, or 
n mellow tone. 

ToNont,f«wi 7 (Snx. Ituifi), in Anat,, an organ found in 
most animals. The human tongue ia a sott fleshy vinous, 
situated interiorly m the cavity of tho month, very 
mm able in every direction, and constituting the organ 
Of taste (which see). Its movements arc chiefly sub- 
sen lent to tpeoeli and the prehension mid swallowing 
of food ; and besides taste, it iB also highly endowed 
with tho sensation of touch. The schaitiva power of 
the longnc resides iu the membrane which covers it, 
the motor power in tlic interior. Indnqfl almost the 
etillhe substance of the tongue is composed of tnns- 
eubir fibres running in different but determinate 
directions, msny of which belong to muselcH which 
cuter at its base and under-surface, and attach it to 
other parts. Ilenco the great variety and regularity 
of its movements, awl its numerous changes of form. 
Between the several layers aud bundles of muscular 
fibres, there h ulwnys found a considerable quantify of 
soft fatly ti-nue, and also a very tlno areolar web. It 
is abundantly supplied with arteries, vo.idb, and nerves, 
the last being,—(I) the lingual or gustatory branch or 
the fifth pair; (II) the sublingual branch of thtigiosso- 
pharyngeal; and t'.i) tha hypo-glossal nerve. Tho up¬ 
per surface of the tongue is covered all over with 
numerous projections or eminences named papilln. 
Towards tho tip and free borders they gradually be¬ 
come smaller, and disappear on the under surface. 
These are doubtless chiefly concerned iu the special 
sense of taste, bnt they also possess in a very high 
degree that of touch. 

tonnage, tun'-naij, expresses Ibo capacity of bur¬ 
den possessed by a vessel. ■ 

Tonqon Bean. (See DlrTFEYI.) 

Tonsils, tan'-iils (Lai. fontilta), in Auat., are two 
complex glands, situated one cm eaah side of the fauces, 
between the anterior and posterior arches of tho soft 
palate. Ia relation to the surface at tho ncek, the 
tonsil corresponds to the angle of the lower jaw, where 
it may be felt beneath the skin when it is enlarged. 
They ore of an elongated oval form, usually allow rig 
lines in length, and four in width end thickness, but 
they vary much iu size in diff erent individuals. Booh 
is composed of a number of smaller glands, and pre¬ 
sents a number of orifices opening on tho surface of 
the mucous membrane. The nature of the secreted * 
fluid is not certainly known, bat ft brer* e general / > 
resemblance to saliva, and doubtless serves a similar' 
purpose. The tonsils are largely supplied with bbotK . V 
vessel* and nerves. , 

Tojfsms, tox'-ihun (Lot. fotsy. to tha£ , , 

the act of el,-ring the hair or shaving the baadu? 
the Romish church tonsure is the first oeMtsoi^z 
lot devoting a person to tho service of Uc 
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term in olio applied to tho corona or crown worn by 
the priests of that charcb, a* a mark of their order or 
rank. • 

Tooth. (See TxitTw.) 

TotfriucHX, toaik'-mk (Let. odontalgia), ia a well- 
known and very painful disease, eitnatrd in the teeth, 
moat frequently in tho molars, and more rarely in the 
incisors. The pain sometimes reaches up to the eyes, 
and sometimes backwards into tho cavity of the ear. 
It mag arise from various causes, but most frequently 
it is owing to some decayed tooth. Often, however, it 
ia a mere rheumatic affection arising from cold. It 
attacks persons in »U periods* of life, but is most fre¬ 
quent iu the young mid plethoric. When the piuo 
takes place in u decayed tooth, it is owing to the ad¬ 
mission of cold air irritating tho exposed nervous 
fibrils in the hollow or carious port, lienee a frequent 
cure of f oothiKjim is by destroying the nerve by touch¬ 
ing it with a hot iron or oil of vitriol. The application 
or ophuu, chloroform, or oil of cloves to the psrt, often 
affords relief. When (here is much inflammation. 
Wording tho gum«, blisters behind the oars, and pur¬ 
gatives, ore necessary. When tho disorder proceeds 
from rheumatism, which will be known by tho pain 
being more diffused, and affecting the muscles about 
the jaw, fomental ions, blisters behind tho ears, and 
tho other remedies fur rheumat ism, are to bo employed. 
Frequently, however, every menus fails, and the only 
remedy loti is to draw tho tooth. Slulilng the tooth 
with gold, gutta-percha, or such compositions as don- 
tists use, is very serviceable in protecting tho uorve 
from injury, and preventing further decay; but this 
should never he had recourse to when there is any pain 
or inflammation present, us its tendency, by pressing 
upon tiie nerve, is tvi aggravate them. 

Torootuvnv. In-poS-ruf-e <Gr. topoe, a place; 
grapko, 1 write), a term applied to the science of de- 
scrlbiuga country, a place, tut,, going into details into 
which geography does not enter, liners, nvulets, 
mountains, hills, forests, rocks, roods, especially in¬ 
habited places, bridges, Sr., are considered proper 
subjects for topography. Mans which treat of nil 
these subjects, und even show the variety of the sails, 
Sc., ore called topographical maps, 

Toai'HSo, or Ki.m-tihc Eat, fnr-pt'-do (Torpedo 
gymnotua), a fish belonging to the Jiiiiuhr, or Hay tarn., 
in geu. of (inhes belonging to the ord. Ciondropterggit, 
or cartilaginous fishes, the characteristics of which' are 
given under a former article. (Set Ray.) Tho name of 
this ilsh is derived from tho Latin, and aiguilles a 
numbness or torpor, and was given in consequence of 
tha electric shack which tho fish diffuses through any 
one who touches it. Tho torpedo inhabits the Medi¬ 
terranean and other European seas, and u not unfre- 
duently found ouour coast, especially on sandy bottoms, 
in which it burton itself by the flapping of its tail ana 
Him. The torpedo, like the skate, is a flat fish, and it 
il sometimes mistaken fur that by many people, who 
are uiaeh discomforted on touching it. It is of a nearly 
cylindrical form; the skin is smooth, and of a dark 
Mown colour above aud light beneath; and the tail is 
abort, with the dorsal flna placed in dose proximity. 
The electrical apparatus with which this creative is 
endowed is formed of two organs lodged on either side 
of the head, and onoompsssed by the gills and the 
anterior border of the pectoral fins. Cuvier describes 
time organs as composed of little membranous tabes, 
placed dose to each other, like a honeycomb, and 
Subdivided into minute cells, abundantly supplied with 
nttVM, which branch uff in all directions. Each organ 
|g About five or six Inches in length, and three or tour 
toshes iu breadth. All the perpendicular columns of 
winch they are composed pass through the fish from 
tha tapper to the under eurfoce of the body. It is re¬ 
ported that an Italian physician, of the name of Bedi, 
was tbs tint to discover the ek trio power of the 
torpedo. On ones seining this fish, end grasping it 
pita his hand, be fWt a pricking cessation, which ox-, 
" d sloug the arm to tho elbow, and from thence 
i shoulder, which wss followed by a tort of trem- 
if the mmoles and a sharp oppressive pain in the j 
.which caused him instantly to drop the fidb. 
hnt fl®* hv touched k, the tome sensation returned, 
three k** degree after each shock, till at the end or 
l whim the fish died, and tbs electric power 
MU 
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of coarse ceased to exist along with It. It has been 
ascertained that the power of this fish is of a purely 
electrical character, as repeated shocks have been ob¬ 
tained from it by precisely the tame means ae wa 
should employ to receive the ebook from a galvanic 
battery or an electrifying machine; that is, it is carried 
on by means of regular conductors, and the contact of 
bodies with them, forty or fifty shocks have been 
given in this way by the torpedo in the space of about 
two minutes; each shock being produced'by an evident 
effort on the port of tbe ilsh, with marked depression 
of the eyes, which sank in their orbits as tho aboek wss 
given, though at other times they were prominent 
enough. 

Tons, tort (Lat. tartiu, twisted),'iu Law, ia used to 
denote any injury or wrong, because it is twisted or 
crooked, and contrary to tbat which is right and 
straight. 

Tortoisx, tar 1 -tut, a reptile belonging to the fan. 
Tettudinida, and ord. CktUmia, a gen. of reptiles be¬ 
longing to the section Cataphnicta,or shielded animals. 
The shell of tho tortoise is solid, tliiok, and covered, in 
the adult state, with horny studs. The feet are short, 
stout, and sumowhut clubbed, and the toes are almost 
entirely concealed under the skin, and are terminated 
by bent nails, of liiah there are generally five upon 
each of the ante r and four upon each of the pos¬ 
terior feet. In *.im, the head is rather email, and is 
covered with elude, and the jaws are horny, and are 
destitute of lips. The head, limbs, and tail can be 
completely retracted within the cavity of the shell; and 
consequently the tortoise can bid defiance to a good 
number of its euemics, with tbe exception of man. 
Most of the species are inhabitants of warm climates, 
and those which do exist in colder regions el ways 
burrow in the ground, and remain in u lethorgetio 
state during the winter. Iu habits, the tortoise is a 
great cumbersome animal, and is remarkable for its 
longevity and tenacity of life. Its food is purely 
vegetable, and its movements slow and aw lav ord iu the 
extreme. The tortoise is a terrestrial animal, although 
some species live when immersed in tho water. The 
common tortoise (ZVifarfo grirea) is a mil its of tho 
south of Europe, although it is found more abundantly 
in G recce than in any other part so f the Mediterranean. 
It is from six to eight inches long, and weighs about 
three pounds. The largest variety is tbo Indian tor¬ 
toise (Teilvdo indiva), which often attains a length of 
three feet. It is a native of India, and is very abun¬ 
dant in the Galapagos islands. The flesh of tho Indian 
tortoise is said to be very delicate, and the natives em¬ 
ploy it largely, both salted and when U'resb. A very 
thin oil is ukowise obtained from its tot. It may be 
mentioned, in conclusion, that many fossil varieties of 
the tortoise have been found in this country in tbe red 
sandstone, where their footprints have been discovered 
also. A gigantic species, too, bss been discovered in 
India ia tlio tertiary formation. It has been termed 
the Oniossorkftyr Mint, end nfessnred probably about 
10 feet in length.— Srf. Dallas's Animal Kiugthu. 

Toatuxs, tor’-tAer (from Lat. torqueo, 1 twist), in n 
legal sense, designstesgbo applioation ot bodily pain 
in order to extort coufeaaion from a suspected person 
or condemned criminal. Sometimes, however, although 
improperly, the term has been used to signify the 
torments to which condemned criminals nave sub¬ 
mitted, as part of their punishment. With the ancient 
Homans, it was only practised upon tbs bodies of 
slate*. Judicial torture formed part of all the legal 
systems of Europe wherein the Roman law wan 
adopted s stilt it does not appear to have been gene¬ 
rally bad recourse to nntil the 13tb century. But 
when this severe form of punishment received the 
eccleeiastira) sanction, its employment became pain¬ 
fully general. By tbe Inquisition it wss resorted to 
upon every occasion, and under its most terrible 
forms. It would appear that torture was unknown in 
England until 1168, when me Hawkins was put to tbo 
rank; and in consequence of the confession extorted 
from him was afterwards executed. Henceforth it 
was almost uninterruptedly practised until the yeah 
lbtO, when one Archer, who was suspected of being 
concerned in an attack upon Archbishop Land's palace 
at Lambeth, wise racked to the Tower to make him con- - 
fast his companions. This wss the lset instance of its 
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practice in England. In fniw it wm partiaRyaboliaked 
by a decree of Loiili XVI. in ITSOj but it wm sot 
until the Involution that it wm finally swept away. 
Human ingenuity seems to have been boundless in the 
invention of instruments capable of inflicting the moat 
exquisite and prolonged sufferings by means of tor¬ 
ture. The rad was a large open frame of oak, in abape 
somewhat resJunUing a mangle, upon which the ex¬ 
aminant was laid upon hie beak, with his wriate and 
ankles attached bv cordffto two rollers at the end of 
the frame. Questions wore put, and if not Mtisfactory, 
the extremities weru gradually strained till dhe (tones 
started from the rochets. This fearful instrument is 
said to have been introduced into England under 
Henry VI,, by tho duke of Ureter; whence it wos 
called " rbe duke of Exeter’s daughter." Tho “ Sca¬ 
venger’s daughter '* was nnotIter dreaded engine of tor¬ 
ture. It was introduced by Sir William Bkevingum, a 
lieutenant of tho Tower, during tho reign of Henry 
VIII. It was a broad hoop of iron, consisting of two 
parts fastened by a bingo. The cxammuut was placed 
upon his knees on the ground, and the executioner 
having introduced the hoop under the prisoner's legs, 
compressed him together till the extremities were 
fastened put the small of the back. There were 
other “lesser tortures,” such as tho pincers, thumb- 1 
screws, and manacles. In Heotlaud and in franco, 
“the boot” will a common instrument of torture. 
Here, the victim had tight iron ring.i placed upon his 
legs, and between Ihe flesh and the rings wedge* were 
driven bv a mallet. Tlieso and other tfiaholieal in¬ 


struments remained in use in Scotland until tho dual 
abolition of torture iu that country in 

Tout, tu'-re, a term which, for two centuries, has 
served to designate one of two principal politicul 
parties in England, to well as the term “Whig,’’it 
dates from the reign of Charles II., for it was m the 
year 1073 tlmt the words whig and torv were first heard 
in their application to English factious. The first de¬ 
finition given by Dr. Johnson, iu his dictionary, is, “a 
cant term derived, I suppose, from nn Irish word, 
signifying a savage.” Respecting the principles of a 
Tory, the lexicographer ados :—“ One who adheres to 
tho ancient eonstilutiim of the state, und the aposto¬ 
lical hierarchy of the ChtU'cb of England." '} he earlv 
Tone* opposed the Exclusion Bill, and pave their nif- 
bereuee to Charles 11, in his attempts to prevent a 
renown) of the attack upon James II,, by auecessivo 
prorogations of tho parliament. As indicative of an 
existing party, tho word torv is now almost obsolete. 
•—Ref. Euglish Cycloptrdia ; Cooke’s History af Party. 

Toucu .' tutsh , —The sons* of touch is not eouilnod'to 
nny partoiulsr part of the body, like tho oilier senses, 
but, on the contrary, exists in all parts capable of per¬ 
ceiving tho presence of a stimulus by ordinary sen¬ 
sation. It is, in fact, a modification or exaltation of 
common sensation or sensibility. It properly belongs 
to tlie outward covering of the body, the skin, but is 
Also shared in a minor and modified degree by parts of 
the mucous membranes, which are, indeed, continuous 
prolongations of the same substance. In no essential 
particular, however, is it to be distinguished from tho 
common seusibiUty which resides in the deeper organs . 
of the body. The nerves cm which it depends are tho 
same as those which confer ordinary sensation on the 
different parts of the body. There are certain parts in 
which the sense of touch is much more acute than 
others; as the tongue, lips, hand, aoles of the feet, Ac. 
These are more abundantly than other parts studded 
with numerous papilla*, on which this sense mainly de¬ 
pends- Each papilla is abundantly supplied with blood, 
and also contains one or more terminal nerve-fibres, en 
which its exquisite sensibility depends. The papilla; do 
not come into direct contact with external objects, but, 
like the rest of the surface of the skin, are covered 
with one or mere layers of epithelium, forming tlie 
cuticle or epidermis. By the sense of touch the mind 
is mode acquainted with tho site, form, and other ex¬ 
ternal characters of bodies. The distinctness and in¬ 
tensity of a sensation in the nerves cl’ touch depend in 
gnat measure on the degree in which the mind co¬ 
operates with the feeling; for if the mind does not 
thus co-operate, the sensation remains unpereeived, 
and, on the other hand, a painful aerealion becomes 
more intolerable the' more the attention it directed to 
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it. The mind has a remarkable power of exciting sen- 
eatious in the nerves of common sensibility, so that the 
idea of pain gives rise to the actual sensation of it in a 
part predisposed to it. Subjective sensations, or such 
os are occasioned by internal causes, are in no sense 
more freqnent than m that of touch. Professor Weber: 
made a series of experiments with • pair of compasses • 
(having the points blunted with pieces of cork), in 
order to determine the tactile power of different p ar ts 
of the skin. He fennd this to be most acute at tho 
point of the tongue,—the two impressions were dis¬ 
tinctly felt when only half s line apart, and on the ether 
hand, on the middle of tlie back, a separation of thirty 
lines was necessary to tho distinction. 

Tours.* ursT, Torn vet, or Joust, toor'-nA-m»nt r 
tovr'-ne, jowtt, are words derived from the Kreuoh, 
which, in the days of chivalry, wers applied to a kind 
of combat, wherein warriors engaged for the purpose 
of exhibiting their courage and skill in anus. The- 
parties were not animated by enmity, as in open war- 
tare, or by the desire to wipe away a dishonourable 
imputation, as in the modern duel. Von Hammer 
derives the origin of tournament* from the Arabians; 
but Virgil, in his VEneivi, in Ins description of the 
games of Troy, pictures something not unlike what 
the tournament must originally have been. In any 
case, it m clear that tlie introduction of tho tourna¬ 
ment into England was due to the 'Normans, who 
brought it with them from Erenoe, where it reached 
its full perfection as early ns the 9th and 10th centu¬ 
ries. Tito Normans wen- passionately fond of this 
amusement. Under Stephen it is said to have been 
first practised in England ; hut although forbidden by 
Henry II., it revived again, and licciime firmly cetA- 
blished during the reign of Richard Cceur-de-Lion. Tho 
most flourishing era of the tournament was, both in 
England and Prnnoo, during the 13th and 14th centu¬ 
ries, and it mm not altogether abandoned till near the 
closo of tho ](>th century. In the tournament blunted 
weapons were used, and heralds wore frequently dis¬ 
patched to different courts, inviting all bravo knights 
to prove their chivalry. Certain qualification* of birth 
were required to gain admission to the tournament. 
The place of combat whs the lists, a Jorge open space 
surrounded by ropes or a roiling. Around the lilts 
galleries were erected for the spertiitora, among whom 
sat tho ladies, the supreme judges of tournaments. 
The regulations of tho sport and announcements of tho 
prise w cro tbon read by heralds. Upon entering tho 
lists, the arms of the knights were examined by tho 
constable. Lances with the points removed, or co¬ 
vered with pieces of wood, and swords blunted, were 
the weapons allowed. Everything being ready, the 
herald* shouted “LoSmes a Her,” und tho knights 
dashed from opposite sides of tlie lists to the encounter. 
Each knight was attended by his squires, who fur¬ 
nished him with weapons, or raised him if unboned. 
At the conclusion of the sports the prises were deli¬ 
vered to the successful knights by the queen of beauty, 
who had been chosen by the ladies. The joust differed 
from the tournament in being a single combat between 
two knights, whilst the tournament was carried on 
between two parties of cqvoliers. There were two 
kinds of jousts,—the joti.tr A Vaulranct, or the joust 
to the utterance, or mortal combats, usually between 
two knights of different nations, and Ibojotile A plot- 
inner, or joust of peaco, which frequently took place 
after a tournament. As chivalry declined, and Mj 
gunpowder revolutionised tho art or war, umroamatitu' 
gradually died out.—Ref .Popular Eneydpadia; Mills's 
flintory of Chivalry. 

Tooxsiqva-I, tued-nt-kni (Fr.).an instrument mad* 
use of in the practice of surgery to atom bleeding; ft 
can, however, only be applied to the limoa, oad its die 
Is only intended to be temporal?. It consists of af 
etroug band, about an inch and a half wide, upon which 
there is u movable leather pad, capaU* of being ad¬ 
justed uTiraedkteir over the artery on Which it is 
desired to apply the chief pressure. The rest of ike • 
band is passed round the limb, and la Mvswadby* 
buckle. The whole is tightened orioo ss ped by mourn 
Of a brass bridge. * 

Tore us Mow. (See Guns*.) 

Track sx, fn'de'-ts'-d (Or, tvachria, term tradkaa, 
rough), in Asat, it the cartilaginous and aunbraow 
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oannJ through wliioh the air passe* into tho tangs, corn* 
morily&nown as tho windpipe. Its upper partis called 
i he larynx, the uppermost and smallest part of which is 
cull oil 4ht> epiglottis, being placed over the glottis, or 
month of the larynx, and serving to close the passage to 
the lungs in tike net of swallowing. (See Larynx.) From 
the lower end of the larynx tlio canal takeB the name 
ol trachea, or aspera arteria, and extends as for down 
as the fourth fir fifth vertebra of the bock, where it 
divides into two brunches, which are the right and lull 
bronchial tubes. Like the larynx, it is formed of car* 
tila«os, united to each other Iw means of very elastic 
ligamentous fibres. It is also furnished with fleshy or 
muscular fibres, some of which pass through its whole 
extent longitudinally, while others aro carried round 
i( in n circular direction; and hence it may shorten or 
lengthen itself, or contract or dihito its passage. Thus 
a passage tor tho air is constantly kept opeu, and we 
uvo enabled to Toceive and expel it iu greater or less 
quantity, or with inure or less velocity, as in singing 
and declamation. It. is supplied with a great number 
of small glands which discharge a mucous fluid ou its 
inner surface. 

Tracheotomy, Iriik-kr-ot'-o-ma (Or. trarkeia, and 
ftmiin, 1 cut), iu tturg., is the operation of cutting iuto 
the trachea, for the purposo of admitting air into the 
lungs when tho upper part of the nir-passtiges is oh. 
structed, or for the extraction of foreign bodies from 
tho trachea. It is necessary in many diseases, mid, 
though not without danger, it iu often the ineuus of 
affording instant relief. After the oncuing is effected, 
a small silver tube is introduced, through which the 
operation of breathing is carried on. 

Tiudb, trald (ltal .tratta; Ang.-Sax. treadan, the 
way or path traded or trod), is tho past participle of 
tho verb to tread, and denotes “a wav or eenrse 
trodden Mid retrodden, passed and repaved j a nay or 
course pursued or kept; nooucouiaoor intercourse; 
a regular or habitual course of practice; employ¬ 
ment, oeenpotioii in merchandise or commerce; inter- 
course for buying, selling, or bartering; commerce, 
traffic."—flbribinbuii.). Generally it denotes the 
lu'yh'g, selling, exehnnging, ice., of commodities, 
bills, money, and the like. Dr. Adam Smith divides 
tho wholesale trade of a country into three different 
Boris; namely, the home trade, tho foreign trade of 
consumption, and the carrying trade. The home trade 
is employed ia purchasing in one part of the same 
country,’and selling in another, the produce of the 
industry of the country,Tand it comprehends both 
the inland and coasting, or that which is carried on 
both by land and bps. Tho foroign trade of consump¬ 
tion is employed in purchasing foreign goods for 
homo consumption. Too carrying trade is employed 
in transacting tho commerce of foreign countries, or 
in earrving tho surplus produce of one to another. 
(Sf« COMMBBCX.) 

Taw is, Boabd ex, or Cojiviititbe of the 1’sivy 
Council j>o« Tturns, is a department of the British 
government, whoso origin dates from lfltiO, when 
Charles II. etcoted two separate councils, cue for 
trade mid one for foreign plantations. Thcso two 
conncils were in 1873 superseded by a united council 
for trade and plantations, foranperintonding the affairs 
of the colonies and plantations, logo!her with the trade 
navigation of the kingdom. After various changes, 
the present board was established, by order in council, 
for the consideration of all matters specially relating 
to trade and the colonics. It is in fact a permanent 
committee of privy council, constituted for that pur¬ 
pose. It consists of a president and vioo-president, 
appointed by the queen in council; and the other mem- 
tiers of the board similarly appointed are tho lord 
chancellor, first lord of the Treasury, principal secre¬ 
taries of state, chancellor and under-treasurer of the 
Exchequer. speaker of the Boose of Commons, chan¬ 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, paymaster of the 
fofnea master of the Mint, and soea officers of state 
to Inland a* are privy councillors in England. The 
proewpot and vice-president, however, ordinarily exer¬ 
cise al ike duties, aid the other members rarely inter¬ 
fere. The duties of this board have of late years been 
considerably extended, and are now of a very varied 
nature. It has the general superintendence of all 
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tho carrying Into execution, of the Statutes in force 
regarding thorn. It also exercises a supervision over 
railways, both hi the original formation and subsequent 
working. It has to do with the government schools 
and museums of ecienco and art, the registration of 
joint-stock companies, &o. It also collects and pub¬ 
lishes tables of the revenue, trade, commerce, wealth, 
population, &c., of the United Kingdom and its de¬ 
pendencies, os well os of foreign countries. 

Toads Winds. (See Wins,) 

Tradition, trii-dith'-un (Lot. traiitio, from trade, I 
give or deliver), in its widest signification denotes what¬ 
ever ia handed down to us noncerning the past; and in 
this sense all history is tradition. In its more limited 
senso it is applied to any knowledge handed down 
from one generation to another briorol communication. 
Iu the early agea of mankind, before the art of writing 
was introduced or practised, nil bistory was thus 
handed down by oral communication. When tbesa 
came to bo written down long after the events hot 
occurred, they partook more or less of tho opinions 
and judgments of those who had handed them down, 
as well as of those who had written them out. They 
differ materially, therefore, from events recorded by 
eyewitnesses, or -itten down at or soon after the 
time when they - .-arred. Historians, therefore, dis¬ 
tinguish between ,; u two, calling tho former tradition, 
the latter history. Those who have observed how 
much facts arc.Mistortod, even in the present day, in 
passing from liioutk to mouth, will understand how 
rarrfuUy tho historian bus to criticise the accounts 
that are'founded upon tradition. The Jews believed 
that besides tho writ tou law contained iu the Old 
Testament, Moses bad delivered an oral law, which 
h«d been bunded down from father to son, and con¬ 
stituted their traditions, and is contained in tho Talmud 
(which see). In tho Homan Catholic Church, the term 
tradition is applied to tho doctrines supposed to havo 
boon communicated by Christ to his apostles, utid 
handed down by them orally to their successors. The 
writings of the Fathers urn regarded as containing 
these traditions; and hence they aro considered as 
equally binding with the doctrines of tho Now Testa¬ 
ment. 

Tiiacucakth. (See AstiuOAirs.) 

TciQorOGON, trii-pop'-o-gou (Ur. goat’s-beard), • 
gen. of thenat. ord Compositor. The roots of T. par- 
rtfoliut, the salsafy, or oyster-plant, ore eaten. When 
cooked, t lieylnro thought to have the taste of oysters. 

Tba.tkcipbv, trtipek'-to-re, that curve which a body 
describes iu space when projected. When applied to 
riUc-shooting, it indicates the course of tho bnllct, 
which, instead of being straight, fornm a complete 
curve, which increases more ana more in proportion as 
the distance from the muzzle increases. 

TBANSCSNDKKTxri, triin-teu-den'-till (Lat. iramccn* 
dcre, to go beyond), in Phil., is used to express what¬ 
ever trauaccnds or goes beyond actual experience. 
This meaning is somewhat restricted by Kant,.who 
farther draws a distinction between transcendent and 
transcendental. By the former he seeks "to denote whito^ 
is wholly beyond experience, being neither given M ®v 
a posteriori nor a //Wort element of cognition— whMe 
therefore, transcends every category of thought. Trans¬ 
cendental he applied to signify the a prion, or neces¬ 
sary cognitions, which, though'manifested m conscious¬ 
ness, aa .affording tho conditions of experience, tran¬ 
scend the sphere of thst contingent or adventitious 
knowledge which we tcqnire by experience.—Bef, 
Reid's Works, by Sir IV. Hamilton. 

Tbabbsm, trdn'-sept (Lat. frees and upturn), to 
|’Arch., signifies the cross pert of a cathedral, or the two 
arms, as it were, of the aro is upon which the plan is 
laid ont, extending oh the north and south aides of the 
area between the nave and the choir. 

Tbaksit, trin’-eit (from Let. ), in Astron., the cul¬ 
mination er passage of any celestial body across the 
meridian of an observer. The determinations of the 
exact times of inch transits is one of the most impor¬ 
tant operations of practical astronomy. (Set TBAtirsna 
(stovxm.) The term transit is also applied when 
Venus or Mercnry, to thrir revolution round tho sun, 
pass between the eon and the eye of the observer ou , 
the earth, and appear to move like black spots over the 
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observer* at points considerably distant from one 
another, it will not be of equal duration at all these 
points; and since the difference of time depends op the 
parallax of the planet, as well as of tho sun, the latter 
can be estimated by means of tbe former. On June 
3rd, 17t!0, a transit of Venus occurred, and was carefully 
vliservcd. By the Iinyal Society of London it was ob¬ 
served at Hudson’* Bay and Otahoito, by the French 
in Californm, by tho Danish government in Lapland, 
nml by the Swedish in Finland. The aun’s parallax, 
which is cue of the most important dements of u»- 
trouomy, was determined With great exactness by these 
live olMervntiiin.v. The next transits of Venus take 
place in 1H72 and 1891. 

Te'anstt Insthumbivt, an astronomical instrnment 
which serves to determine tho insti..it of the passive of 
the edestial bodies across the plane of tbe meridian. 
It consists essentially of a telescope, tho horizontal 
axis of which rests upon two pivots, supported by ver¬ 
tical pillars. The telescope is so placed that its optical 
axis may assume all possible directions in the plane of 
the meridian of tbe place where it is established. In 
tho focus of the eye-picce is placed n system of three, 
five, or sometimes even seven vertical ami equidistant 
wires or threads, generally crossed by two horizontal 
ones, between widen it is convenient that tho passage 
of objects over the vertical wires bhnuld be observed. 
The diaphragm to which tho wires are attached is 
brought by means of adjusting screws to such u posi¬ 
tion that tho middle vertical wire intersects the optical 
ant of tbe telescope, in which position it is perma¬ 
nently lived. The middle wire thus becomes n visible 
representation of that part of tho meridian to which 
the telescope ih directed; and, when a star is seen to 
cross this wire, it is in the net of culmiuatiug or passing 
the celcHtinl meridian. Tito cxnet instant of the tianeit 
is noted on a clock or chronometer, which is an indis¬ 
pensable accompaniment of tho instrument. For astro¬ 
nomical uses it is indifferent that (ho sidereal day 
should commoner when any particular star pusses across 
the meridiaht Astronomers, without doubt, foresaw 
Ihts alien (hey selected for the origin of tho sidereal 
day. Tor the initial hour-circle, the circle corresponding 
to a poiutof tho equator determined by a striking astro¬ 
nomical phenomenon, the hour-circle passing through 
thu point ot the equator which tho sun meets with iu 
its passage from the south to the north of this plane; 
that is to say, the cental fqitinor. By combining tho 
observation of the sidereal clock with that of tho transit 
instrument, the distance of the object from tho initial 
liour-eirclo eau be determined ; namely, the distance 
between the hour-circle of tho first meridian and the 
hour-circle corresponding to the transit of the object. 
Tbe distance is the right ascension of tho body.— lief. 
llereehel’a Outlines tif Astronomy; Arago’a Popular 
Astronomi). 

T».i.vsnuATios, frSnzpi-rai'-shun (Lat. frans, 
through, nod spiro, I breathe), means tbe diffusion 
of liquids, vapours, and gases through a capillary 
tube. The transpiration of liquids was first examined 
by Poisaville, but little was discovered bevond tbe 
fact that when different liquids were pressed through 
tabes of equal size, with identical forces, tbe times 
of tbe passage of similar quantities differed consider- 
abb?, but no cunncction could be traced between these 
differences. Graham has, however, lately made a 
series of experiments on the transpiration times of 
certain acids, salts, and other substances, in different 
stages of dilution. Thus nitric acid, with three equiva¬ 
lents of water, is found to have a lower rate of transpi¬ 
ration than when diluted more or less, and a certain 
Steadiness was observed on each side ot the maximum 
of retardation. With sulphuric acid tbe maximum of 
retardation ooeurrrd when one equivalent of water 
had been added, or, in other words, when the crysial- 
hznblo hydrate bad been formed. Acetic acid gradually 
rose until the bihydrate waa formed, which is the cha¬ 
racteristic hydrate of that acid. With hydrochloric 
acid the retardation seemed to take place when the 
dodeenhydrate was raached. Tho transpiration time 
•w ordinary alcohol reached its maximum as the hexa- 
hydrate. The different alcohols and ethers were also 
tried against each other, and their transpiration times 
were found to increase with their boiling-points. From 
these facts a distinct rotation appears to exist between 


the Iranapirability of liquids’ and their chemical com¬ 
positions. Temperature has a grant inffueuoe on the 
tranapir ability of fluids; for example, water* at US 9 
Fabr. escapes through the same tube with 2{ times tho 
rapidity that it does at il° Fahr, The rates df trans¬ 
piration are entirely independent of ibeir rates of 
diffusion. Ho connection has as yet been found be¬ 
tween these differences or similarities. Thus the 
velocities of nitrogen, binoxhlo of nitrogen, and car¬ 
bonic oxide, are equal. Equal weights of oxygen, air. 
nitrogen, and carbonic oxide, are transpired ut given 
times. Tho velocity of hydrogen, a light gas, and the 
heavy vapours of ether are equal. Tho laws regu¬ 
lating tbe transmission of gases and vapour* through 
capillaries have yet to bo investigated. 

I'KANurouTATioy, irunz-por-tat'-thuH (Lat. drafts, 
across, and porta, I carry), in Law, is removal or 
banishment to some fixed place. Tho origin of this 
mode of punishment is to ho found iu Tit Elis. e. 4, 
anent rogues and vagabonds, who may bo sentenced by 
the justices at quarter sessions to bo banished out of 
the realm, and 1»> conveyed to “such parts beyond 
the sets as shall be at any time hereafter for that pnr- 
tioHP assigned by the privy council unto her majesty.*' 
The curliest known enforcement of this law was in 1019. 
wlieu James 1. addressed a letter to the treasurer ana 
council, commanding them “ to send a hundred diaso- 
opersons to Virginia, whom tho knight marshal shall 
liver unto them for that purpose." Tho term trans¬ 
portation, however, docs not occur in any statute prior 
to 18 Car. 11. e. 3, when power was given to the judge* 
either to execute, or transport to America for life, tho 
moss-trooperB of Cumberland aud Northumberland. 
Afterwards an act of J71H authorized the criminal 
courts, iu clergyable offences, or thorns which wero 
nominally but not really punishable with death, to givo 
over tho offenders to contractors, who engaged to 
transport them to tho American colonies, and thus 
obtained a vested properly in their labour for seven or 
fourteen years, which was generally sold by auction. 
These convicts became valnnble to the planters, and 
(he traffic in them continued to be vigorously prose¬ 
cuted till tbe American war of independence its 1776, 
After some time spent in finding out a suitable plow 
of transportation, Australia was at length determined 
upon, and in May, 1787, thu first hand of convicts left 
England for that country. New Booth Wales, Van 
Diemen’s Land, and Norfolk Island, became tbe prin¬ 
cipal receptacles for convicts. At length tho reception 
ot convicts became distasteful to tho .olontate, ana the 
statute 10 A 11 Viet. o. 67, was passed, permitting of¬ 
fenders under sentence of transportation to bo removed 
to any prison or penitentiary in Great Britain; and, 
finally, 20 & 21 Viet. c. 3, abolished transportation 
altogether as a punishment, and substituted iu it* 
plaee penal servitude (which see). 

Tsakkubstakwation, triin-sub-s(un-if-ai''shun (Lat. 
front, through, and substantia, substance), in the 
Romish church, is applied to the supposed conversion 
of tlm bread and wmo in the enchnnst into tbe body 
and blood of Christ, immediately on its consecration In’ 
tho priest. This dogma has taken its rise in the Church 
since tho 9th century, when it was first advocated by 
Paschasius, abbot of Corbey, in Picardy. Though then 
condemned, it gained ground during the darkness of 
the 10th eentury, and at length became an established 
tenet of the Church. It was not propounded as an 
article of faith by tbe authority of any council till the 
beginning of the 13th century. At the time of tho 
Reformation this doctrine was much disputed, and 
Luther adopted a modification of it, known as impane- 
tion (which see). In Knglaud, Ridley and Creamer 
opposed I hi* doctrine, the latter of whom published • 
work on the subject in five books, 1649, 

Thata, trap '. a, inBot,, a gen. of floating aquatic 
plants, belonging to the net. ord. llalaragacca, remark¬ 
able for their homed fruit end large amygdaloid edible 
aeeds. T. natans is the matron tfeav, or water-cheat- 
not; T. bicornu is the Chinese ling; T. totpinesa is the. 
Singhara nut of Cashmere, 

TftAVgass, trS-vert/ (Lat. frantotmt), in Law, is the 
name given to a plea contradicting econo matter of ' 
fact alleged by tho opposite party. In nor stage, of 
tbe pleadings, when either tide traverses ot Mm the ' 
facto pleaded by his outage nist, be usually teste* tel 
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inset u it if called, and " pats blmielf upon the 
country," or refera the natter to the decision of a 
jure, A traverse to a material point cannot be waived 
and another traverse tendered by the other party. In 
criminal proceedings, not guilty is a general traverse, 
which throws ondbe prosecutor the necessity of proving 
the material facts. 

Tbavbbhx, tril-vere' (Fr.), in Fort., nre mnsses of 
earth raised at intervals across the terrepleiu of a 
rampart, or across the covered way of a fortress. 
They serve to proteot the men and guns against the 
effects of a ricocheting or enfilading tire, besides being 
used as intrenohraonts behind wbidh the defenders may 
pour forth an annoying Are upon the besiegers. 

TBKADWILL. (See Faisons.) 

Tbkasob, tret -ton (Fr. truhiton, list, proditio ), in 
Law, imports a betraying, treachery, or breach of 
fnith. It is used to denote not only offences against 
the king and government, but also tint accumulation 
of guilt wliioli arises whenever a superior reposes con¬ 
fidence in a subject or inferior, between whom and him¬ 
self their subsists a natural civil or even spiritual rela¬ 
tion, and the inferior so abuses that confidence, and so 
forgets the obligations of duty, ns to destroy the life of 
•neh superior or lord. Jfeneo the twofold division of 
treason into petit and bigh treason. For a wife to 
lull her lord or husband, a servant his lord or master, 
an ecclesiastic his lord or ordinary,—these being re¬ 
garded as branches of private and domestic tn.it.Ii, were 
denominated petit treasons. Sinoe 1H2H, however, petit 
treason has bcou abolished and reduced to the simple 
head of murder. High treason, as defined by the 
Statute of Treasons (25 Edw. III. o. 2), embraces the 
following heads:—(I) Compassing or imagining the 
death of the king, the queen consort, or their eldest 
ton and heir; (2) violating the king's companion (i.e., 
the queen consort), or tho king’s eldest daughter un¬ 
married, or the wife of tho king's eldest son and heir; 
<S) levying wnr against tho king within his renlui ; 
gl) being adherent to the king's enemies in lua realm, 
giving them aid and comfort in tho realm nr elsewhere; 
Tfil eouuterteitmg the king's great or privy seal; 
Jfl) counterfeiting tho king's money, or knowingly 
bringing false money into the resitn counterfeit to the 
money of England, to merchandise mid make pay¬ 
ment withal, in deceit of the king and liis people; 
it) slaving the ohanccllor, treasurer, or the king's 
justices of either bench, justices in eyre, justices of 
assize, or any other justices assigned to hear and deter¬ 
mine, during their offices. The sixth species of treason 
was reduced to a felony by 2 'Will. IV. e. lit. Some 
other offences were made treasonable by subsequent 
statutes. Formerly the punishment of high i reason 
was that the offender bo drawn to the gallows, hanged 
by the neck, out down alive, his entrails taken out urn) 
burned before him while yet alive, h!B head out off, and 
bis body divided Into four parts, to be at t tbc king's 
disposal. By Si Geo. I1L o. 140, the sentence now is, 
that he be drawn on a hurdle totbeplaoe of execution, 
and there bo banged until dead, the head to be then 
aovored from the body, and the body to bo divided 
into four quarters, to be disposed of as the king may 
see fit. 

Turn, (See Dirmnuor, Law oi Natjobb.) 

Tsbbs, An or. (Set Aon or Tains.) 

Tun, CvLTOlta or. (See Abbobic v ltpsb. ) 

Tkkaabpsacbbi, fre-Mda-ifiwi'-is-e, the Porewort 
fnm., a small nat, ord. of* QuotjMnw, sub-class 
ThaJamiSarm. They are Blender heatli-Iike plants, all 
native* of New Holland. 

Tassos, trunk (Fr.)*, in Fort., an excavation in 
the ground. The depth is usually three feet, the width 
eighteen feet; the length ia often considerable. The 
excavated earth is thrown up on one aide to sorve as a 
kind of parapet to jmoteot the defenders from the view 
And the fire of the enemy. 

Tatter, Convert o», trent (lot. oenriliam Tridtn- 
hi Series. Hist., is the 'name of it celebrated 
oounou convoked by Fopo Paul III., for tho pur¬ 
pose of defining and illustrating the doctrines or the 
Church, condemning heresies, and reforming abuses 
mat had crept into the Church both in doctrine and 
discipline. It met in 1518, and waa continued during 
twenty-five section t to the year IMS, under the non- 
ttfioetM of Jultua UL and Flu. IV. It was intsidsd 
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to serve as a foil to Protestantism, by reforming tho 
abuses of the Church, determining and' establishing its 
doctrines, and conforming them to the spirit of the 
time. Hence the decrees of this conned, together 
with the creed of Pope Fins IV., contain a complete 
summary of the doctrines of tho Charcb. Attempts 
were also made to restore discipline and to reform the 
lives of the priests; but they utterly failed to prodnoe 
the effect. Tho decrees were subscribed by 255 clergy, 
including four legates, two cardinals, three patriarchs, 
twenty-five archbishops, and IDS bishops, and were 
confirmed by a papal bull, dated XOth January, 15(14. 
All tho Uoniau Catholic states accepted the decrees 
of tho council, and promulgated them in their terri¬ 
tories, with tho exception of Franco, which persisted 
in asserting its independence. (See UallicaW 
Cbobcii.)—K ef. Uittonee qf the Council qf Trent, by 
fjnrpi, Paliariciuo, and liutigener. 

Tubfawwino, fre-pin'-niug (fir. trnpuo, I perforate), 
In Barg., is the operation of perforating the skull by 
means of a circular saw, when the head is so injured 
that it is necessary to remove a part of the bone. The 
instrument is called a trepan nr trephine. The operation 
is not dangerous, Imt care requires to bo taken not to 
injure tho soft parts underneath. When tho bone ie 
nearly sawn through 'he piece is then raised with the 
elevator, the jiroje -' g angles of tlio bone lieing after¬ 
wards removed with a saw, and all other irregularities 
of tho cut surface destroyed. The cut edges of the 
bone afterwards throw out granulations, which become 
ossified ; but there is always a small interval which does 
not ossify, in or about tho centre. 

TitKsrAss, tree'-pi Is, in Law, in its largest and most 
extensive sense, signifies any transgression or offence 
against the inw of nature, of society, or of the country 
in which we live, whether it relates to a man’s person 
or his property. Hence it includes heating any person, 
taking or detaining lus goods; also nun-performance of 
promises or undertakings, and, in general, any mis- 
fcaianeo or act of one man whereby another is inju¬ 
riously treated or damnified. Whenever the act itself 
is directly and immediately injurious to the person or 
property of another, and therefore necessarily accom¬ 
panied with some force, an action ol trespass ci et 
untie will lie; but if the injury is only consequential, 
a special action of trespass on the cate may he brought. 
But iu the more limited and confined sense in which it 
is commonly used, it signifies no more than an entry on 
another man's ground without lawful authority, and 
doing some damage, however inconsiderable, to his 
real property. Tho law of England regards every 
entry upon another’s lands (unless by the owner’s 
leave, or in some very particular cases) as an injury 
or wrong, for satisfaction of which on action of trespass 
will lie; butdotermiuestlie quantum of that satisfaction 
by considering how far the offence was wilful or inad¬ 
vertent, and by estimating the value of the actual 
damage sustained. A man is not only answerable for 
liis own trespass, but that of liis cattle also, and be¬ 
sides his common remedy by action, tbe law gives tho 
injured party tbe power to distrain the cattle thus 
doing damage (damage feaeant), till tbe owner shall 
make him satisfaction. Tbe action that lies in either 
of these cases of trespass is that of trespass ri et 
armit, tbe law always coupling the idea of force with 
Bucli intrusion upon the property of another. In aome 
cases, entry on another person’s land or house is not 
accounted trespass, os where a man comes thither to 
demand or pay money there payable, or to exeoute in 
a legal manner the process of the law. A man may 
justify In an notion of trespass, on account of the 
freehold and right of entry being in himself; and this 
defence brings tbe title of the estate in question. In 
order to prevent trifling and vexatious actions of tres¬ 
pass, as well as other personal actions, various enact- 
roenta were passed, which, however, were all consoli¬ 
dated, and their provisions extended by 3_& 4 Viet, 
o. 34, os explained by 4 & C Viet. c. 28. Now, there¬ 
fore, if the plaintiff, in any action of trespass, either 
to person or property, or for libel, slander, or mali¬ 
cious prosecution, brought in eny of her majesty's 
courts at TVostminstcr, shall recover lcee damages than 
40e,, he shall not be entitled to recover any cost# what¬ 
ever, unless the judge or presiding officer shall cert!fv 
or the hack of the record tost the action waa really 
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brought to try * right besides the mere recovery of 
denude; for which the notion was brought. In all 
oases, honevor, where it shall appear that the trespass 
waa wilful and midicions, and it he so certified by the 
judge, the plaintiff shall recover full coet*. 

Tar Ain tri'-iil (Aug.-Sax.), in Law, is the exami- 
nntton of the matter of fact in issne, of which there 
are several different species. Blackstono enumerates 
seven species of trial in civil causes ; viz. (1) by 
record; (iif by inspection or exsmination; (1+) by cer¬ 
tificate j (t) by witnesses; (8) by wager of baitefi (fi) 
by wager of law; and (7) by jury. Of these, trisl by 
wager of battel and trisl by wuger of law arc abol¬ 
ished, and trial by inspection, by" certificate, and by 
witnesses, are nil very unusual. Trial by wager of 
bnltel was when tbn matter was decided by ample 
combat between the champions of tho parties, and by 
wager of law, alien the defendant enmo into court, 
attended by eleven of Ins neighbours, cslied compurga¬ 
tors, and then solemnly swore that ho did not owe the 
emu charged, Jfce., atnl the eleven compurgators swore 
that they believed him. Trial by inspection or exami¬ 
nation is when the point in dispute is submitted to the 
inspection or exntmmilum of the judges of tho court, 
thereupon to decide according to the testimony of tbeir 
own senses. Trial by certificate is allowed where (lie 
evidence of the person certifying is th« only proper 
criterion of the point in dispute. Trial by witnesses 
is whero ibe judge ig Jof't^ to form his own judgment 
upon tbe evidence of witnesses examined. This is now 
followed in tho new county courts, but elsewhere the 
trial by jury is followed in almost every ease. There 
thus remain but two oilier kinds of trial,—by record 
and by jury. Trial by record is where a matter of 
record is pleaded in any notion, as a line, a judgment, 
or the like, and the opposite party pleads that there is 
no such matter of record existing. This issue is tried 
by the court, itself, which decides according ns this 
record is or is not produced. Trial by jury, called also 
per piis, or by the country, has also been the one most 
in use both in civil and criminal matters. {Set Jmr.) 
A trial at bar resembles un ordinary trial bv jury, ex¬ 
cept that instead of being presided over by n single 
judge, all the judges of the court in which tho action is 
brought uro in attendance. It is now only granted in 
esses of gteat difficulty and importance. New trials 
are granted when the court m winch tho action is 
brought sees reason to be dissatisfied with the verdict 
on the ground of its being against evidence, excessive 
damages, misdirection, discovery of fresh evidence, 
or some other cause. 

Tbussic System, tri'-Se-rilr, a system which derives 
its name—Trias, or triple system—from its being com- 
posed, in Germany, where it is verr fully developed, of 
three main members; viz., the Xeuper, the J lutrhfl- 
kalk, and the Punter Samlstein. These, as far as they 
insy bo compared, are the equivalents of the upper 
New Bed Sandstone of England. The Trias baa beon 
separated from the lower New Ran, or Pkbmicv, be¬ 
cause its flora and fauna are essentially Mesozoic, and 
altin to those of the oolite and chalk, while those of tbo 
Permian are essentially Palaozoic in tbeir fossils, and 
related to those of the coal-measures below. The Flora 
embraces equiaetums, catamites, ferns, cycodacoous 
and coniferous plants; tbe Fauns, corals, (tar-fishes, 
sheU-fisb, crustaceans, reptiles, foot-prints of birds, 
and indications of marsupial mammals. 

TBtroitru, tri-ft/.U-nm (tat. tres, three; folium, 
leaf), in Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. hog ominous. The 
*•» the useful fodder plants known as clover. 
Tsioontxa, (riy-o-ue/'-id (diminutive of Lot. trig on, 
a triangular place, from ita small triangular Sower), 
in Bot., a gen. of tbe nat. ord. Leguminous. The seeds 
of the species T. Foinum greseum are much used in 
Tctorinery medicine, under the name of fenugreek. 

. TbiOOWOMBTST, (rig^inone-trt (Gr. trigonos, a 
triangle j utelron, a measure), that branch of mathe¬ 
matics which treats of measuring triangles. The exact 
meaning ofthe term, however,has been much extended; 
so nat it wclndes the determination of the situation 
and distance of alt the points in a given apace, in which 
tbe distance and situation of some points an given. A 
plain triangle consists of six parts; namely, three 
aides and three angle*; the numerical value of any of 
these parts being given, and on* of these three being 
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a side, tbe value of any of the other three may be 
found by trigonometry. In an article like the present, 
it would be impossible to go into all the ifotails of 
trigonometry ; below, however, tbe reader wjU find a 
•lint of works on tbe subject. Trigonometry u divided 
into plane and spherical. The sotenoe o>wes its origin 
to the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. From tbn 
time of lltpparohua, the solutions of tho most utsful 
cases of spherical triangles have been known, and the 
ibudsmentui formula! are to be found in tho Auaiemmu 
of Ptolemy. The chords of the doable arcs, however, 
were used by the Greeks in pi son of the sines, which 
were introduced by ttfe Arabians, to whom the sotenoe 
is indebted for other improvements. Tangent* were 
introduced by Regiomontanus, by means of which tbo 
calculations were greatly simplified. Tho present 
compact and elegant form in winch the solutions appear 
is tho result of the improvements introduced b)r 
modern analysis.— Kef. Davidson’s Practical Math** 
unities; Hall'll Trigonometry; tho Introduction to Dr. 

I I utton’s Mathematical Tables; Fischer's Manual if 
Vlanr and Spherical Trigonometry (in German) ; and 
Lacroix's Trait* UCmental lie Trigonamitrie rectiligne ft 
sphMi/u*. 

Tmi.LiiCEx, tril-le-ai'-se-c, in Dot., the Trillium or 
Pans fain., a tint. ord. of Monorotyledones, sub-class 
Ihctynaewr. Vnbrauchcd herbaceous plants, with 
rhizomes nr tuberous mot-stocks. Leaves whorled, 
not articulated, net-veined. Flowers large, solitary, 
hcrmnpkrodite. Fruit succulent. Tbcraarc four genera 
and '.to species, natives of temperate regions. They 
arc said to have uarcotio, acrid, and purgalite pro¬ 
perties. 

I’uiiomu, tri'-lo-lite (Gr. fret’s, three, and lohos, 
lobe), nn extensive family of nalaiozoic crustaceans, 
deriving their name from the obvious tbreo-lobed-lilie 
aspect of their bodies. Tbe trilobitcs, in uumerous 
generic forms, ns asuphus, ampyx, calymene, homala - 
notus, ihcniit, &.C., aro especially clmractcristio of Ilia 
Vilurian systeni. About a dozen genera range through 
1 ho Devonian epoch; only three or four appear in ear- 
ImiiileroiiH atratn ; and not a single speaimon baa been 
tound m later formations. 

TniMTr, trin'-e-te. — The doctrine of the Trinity 
received by the greatest part of tho Christian world, 
teaches that in tho unity of the Godhead there are 
three persons, of one substance, power, and eternity,— 
(ho Father, tho Ron, and the Holy Ghost. The word 
trinity doeo not occur in the Scriptures, nor in tho 
Apostles’ creed, nor in the Nictme creed, but is found 
iu the Athannaian oread. 

Tkinity.Uocbk.— The society of the Trinity was 
founded in 1815, for the promotion of commerce and 
navigation. It is a corporation, consisting of a muster, 
tour warders, eight assistants, nnd thirty-one older 
brethren, selected from commanders in the navy and 
meieliunl service; but, as a compliment, some of tho 
nobility am occasionally admitted. They examine tho 
naval pupils in Christ’s Hospital and the masters of 
queen's ships, appoint pilots for the Thames, nettle tba 
rates of pilotage, erect lighthouses and gaa-merks, bear 
and determine complaints of officers and men in the 
merchant service, aud all business couneoted with the 
Thames. The revenues of the Trinity-House are sup¬ 
posed to exceed £150,000 a year, derived from, light* 
bouses, dues, pilotage, &e. 

Txipe sb Hocus. (See Gnomons.) 
Tbiptoloh.su, trip-todot-medl, in Bot., a gen. of the ' 
nat. ord. Zemmisoie, The rote-wood of the cabinet¬ 
makers is said to be obtained from several (pomes of 
this genus, natives of South America, 

Tkiticck, trit'-e-kum (list., wheat), in Bot., Wheat, 
n’gen.of grasses ( (Jraminaceoe), T. tutyare and R* Varie¬ 
ties supply the inhabitants of many civilised countries 
with tiieir moat important article of food. The colts.! 
voted varieties are very numerous; aa T. aetieum, 
spring or summer wheat; T. hyherunm, winter wheats 
T. eompotUum, Egyptian or many-eared wheat; TV 
Spelt a, spelt; T. polonicum, Polish wheat, its. la tfcjp ■ 
country wheat is the gram commonly used toe tls 'f 
manufacture of bread. It is largely employed for 
making tbe finest stanch. The farinaceous artislo# of 
diet known at semolina, manna-croop, terfcaioelli, 
macaroni, and Italian paste, are prepared from wheat. 
Turnint, tri’-uuf (Let. triumphs*), a solemn pro- 
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cession for the purpose of celebrating a victory. Al* 
though co^umou to nil warlike nation! from tun very 
car lie a, period* of history, those greet assemblages 
never tonned so prominent e feature m the ennnlsof 
any people us among the. Homans. Them were two 
kinds of triumph,—the great triumph amt the inln. 
rior triumph, or ovation (which ire). Neither could 
bo relehralcil save by order or the Senate. During 
(lie time of the Umpire, the emperor only, os the 
chief general, could claim u triumph. Upon being 
decreed a triumph, the general appeared before Home 
at the head id his army. The triumphing general, in 
Ins robes, consisting of n purple tunic embroidered with 
gold, boro n laurel branch in Ills hand, and upon his 
way (list rihuted bracelets, lenees, garlands, and other 
marks of honour, uitiong his soldiers. The Senate then 
wont out to meet him, and the whole procession moved 
through the streets ofTtome to the Capitol, The con¬ 
quering general huh preceded by musicians, by choice 
victims, by the spoils and emblems of conquered pro¬ 
vinces and cities, and by the captive princes or gene¬ 
rals in eluims. Dually followed the victorious army oil 
foot. On reaching the Capitol, the general rendered 
public thunk* to the gods lor the victory, caused the 
victims to he slaughtered, and dedicated part ol' the 
spoils to Jupiter. 

Tim’ueu at, Alien. (>Ve Arch, Ttttuiii'riAi.) 

Tbiiiriimcm 1 ., tri-u-rc-ilai'-ee-e, in Dot. u small nat. 
ord. of ilnnocoti/lcthuce, sub-ehiss Petnloulctr, Tro¬ 
pical plants closely allied to the Iftiiadncea. 

Tiioruiun.v,. '(.NVc liTMinnu-flinns.) 

Tsovaioi.iriiiC, irn-pc-u-ltu'-ee-e, iu Dot., the Indian 
Cress Inin., a nnt. ord. ol Dirotyletluure, sub-class 
U'haluvn/lora-. Smooth trudiug or twiumg herbs, with 
altorualo oxstivulutc leaves and axillary uiisymrnetricul 
flowi rs. Sepals more nr less vnlvate in mstivution ; the 
upper one spurred, Detain conroluio in lestiuition. 
Stamens more or lass perigvnnus, distinct. < >iary 
Superior, of H or f> carpels, with 1 pendulous ovule m 
each; Htvle single. Jr nut without a beak, usually 
composed of three pieces, each being iudehiseenr, and 
.containingonelarge exnlbitnuiiiui- seed. Thereure lour 
genera aud about 10 species, chiefly natives of fioutli 
Anienen. They arc generally acrid, pungent, mid 
antiseorhutic. 

TnorwioiiVsi, tro-pr’-o-hm, the typical pen. of the 
nat. ord. Trop.rolticrit. T. maju* is the showy Indian 
cress or garden nasturtium, a well-known plant, with 
bright, yellow flowers and smooth peltate leaves. Its 
unripe' fruit is frequently pickled and employed by 
housekeepers ns a substitute for capers. Several beau¬ 
tiful species and varieties are now cultivated in 
borders. 

Tnorrc Dinp. (See FaiatVR-Bnts.) 

Tnoi'uAootfla. (See Fbbrcu Lanui/age and Xitiit- 

SiTCKV.) 

Tboct, trout (Sat. truht), the name applied to 
n fam. of lisbes belonging to the sub-gen. Solar, of the 
i’aia. Stifmouit/rr. The only distinctive feature which 
separates this tisli from the remainder of the Salmonid.e 
is the fact of its possessing two rows of teeth in the 
vomer, instead of haring nine, as in the genus Salma. 
The common trout {Salma fario) is a well-known fresh¬ 
water flsh, which inhabits the river* and lakosof Europe. 
It is a fish greatly prised by anglers, on acconnt of its 
being very sliy at taking bait, and being excellent for 
the table. Hpeoimous have been taken which have been 
more than two feet long, and exceeding fifteen pounds 
in weight. Like the salmon, it deposits its ova in a hole 
or nest iu the sand at the bottom of the river. It is a 
shorter and stouter flsh than the salmon, and thecokmr 
of its baek is a yellowish brown, its sides yellowish, 
which verges into a glossy white on the belly. The 
bock is also yellowish brown, and the eu}ea with bright 
red, giving it a very pretty appearance. The grey trout 
is in larger variety than the former, but its flesh is con- 
inferior in quality. It is termed the Salma 
/era*. (See also Salmov.) 

TvOrsa, tnf~ter (Vr. tnuetr, to find), in Law, is ft 
species of cotton invented for the purpose of trying 
a disputed question of property in goods and chattels. 
Originally it wee an action for the recovery of damages 
against such person os bad found another's goods, aud 
refused to deliver them on demand, but converted them 
to Ids own Ttset’ami hence it is called aa action of 
1680 
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trover and canvereitm. By » fiction of lair, actions of 
trover were at length permitted to be brought against 
any man who had in his possession, by auy means what¬ 
soever, the personal goods of another, and sold, used, 
or refused to deliver them up when demanded; but the 
form of the declaration was still maintained, that, the 
goods had been casually lost, and wore afterwards found 
by the defendant, who converted them to hi* own use, 
and for which the plaintiff claimed damages. These 
fictions are not now used, Iho fact of conversion now 
only requiring to be proved by showing that the do- 
feminnt rotated to deliver lip the goods on request, or 
Ima destroyed them. In Uiih actum the plaintiff reco¬ 
vers damages equal to tlic value of the tiling converted, 
hut lint the thing itself, which requires another form of 
action,—detinue or replevin. 

Tuny Wi.ic.ut, troy, an Knglish weight containing 
only 12 nuncos, or i,7W> grains, lo t lie pound, being four 
ounces Jess than a pound avoirdupois, used t-liielly 
in weighing gold, silver, diamonds, uud other articles 
of jewellery. 

Thick Systi sr, trvk, in Pol. Iteon., is used to sig¬ 
nify the pnvmeia of the wages of workmen in goods 
instead of money, n system which formerly prevailed 
to a very eoiisulorab' ' extent, particularly iu the miu- 
mg and manufiicto, g districts of the country. The 
plan was for the . . 'era to establish warehouses or 
shops wheio tlio wl .1 men in their employment either 
got their wages uecountod for to them in supplies of 
goods, without receiving any money, or they received 
.he money on (lieunderstanding Unit they were to pur- 
rhsue Irom Uumc shops such articles as they might re¬ 
quire. Tins svslom was ueees-anly productive of many 
evils, and at length I A k 1\ ill, Iv, c. rut ,1 :jf (is.tl), 
com moldy known as the Truck Act, was passed, declar¬ 
ing ull contracts lor the hiring of artilh.er», ulter enu¬ 
merated, hr which wages are niiule parable wholly or 
ill part, otherwise than in the current com of the realm, 
or which contain regulations ns to the expenditure of 
w ages, t o lip illegal, null, and void. A grieult unillabourera 
uii.l domestic sen aids are exempted from the opera¬ 
tion o! the net. Though very specific and minute, and 
well adapted lor protecting the workmen from this 
species ol oppression by the master, its provisions aro 
said to ho extensively violated and evaded.— lief. 
MViillocb’s Commercial Dictionary ; Drighth Cyclo * 
pa do.'. 

TnTm.it. (See Trnr.n.) 

Tit si i“r.r, trump'-ct (Ve.lroinvrtte), a musical instru¬ 
ment ot brass or other met a), winch has been common 
in most nations under diticrcntterms from the remotest 
ages. The term, as at present used, is somewhat vague, 
it being employed nnt only to designate a special instru¬ 
ment but in ii generic manner as comprehending the 
whole family of brass instruments. The trumpet par 
excellence, however, consists of a tube eight feet long, 
expanding at the end at which the Round issues into a 
bell-like shape, and is doubled into a parabolic form. 
It is played oy means of a month-piece nearly an inch 
m width. Its compass exteuds from G below the staff 
to K above. 

Titrm-ET, Bab. (Sec Ear-Tboitet.) 

Tbcss, /pas* (from Fr. iroutte), a framo of timbers 
so disposed that if suspended at two given points, and 
charged with one or more weights in certain others, no 
timber would press transversely upou another except 
by timber exerting equal and opposite forces. When 
one or more exterior timbers of a frame, suspended 
from two given points, are propped by the disposition 
of iaterior timbers at certain points iu each of the 
exterior pieces, so as to receive the pressures of seve¬ 
ral weights, each acting upon one of the said points 
without any tendency to bend or break any tmibor 
employed in the construction, the frame ia colled • 
truss, and each of the extenor timbers ao propped in 
their length is said to be framed. Trusses are very 
extensively used in building operations.— Btf. Nicbol- 
sou’s Sncvclopttdut <f Architecture. 

Tsuss-Dbipox, is a timber bridge built of a system 
of framework arranged after the manner termed trueeed 
(see preceding article). On account of the facility of 
executing them, as well as for economical considera¬ 
tions, these wooden bridges are often had recourse to. 

. One of the commonest forme of truss- bridge is that 
termed a iattice-irWge. It is a kind of bridge touch used 
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m America for spanning riven of (treat breadth. ) t succeeding year. The potato and Jerusalem artichoke 
derives it* name from tbo peculiar formation of the are good illustrations of this peculiar modification of 
bearing-beams, or girders, that run throughout its the stem. 

length from end to end, and form supports for the Tubeb, in Bot., the Truffle, a gen. of Ftmpi. The 
transverse beams on which the joists ana flooring are species are subterranean, and (log* are trained to die* 
laid t hat form the roadway. This singular and mgr- cover them by the smell. They arc highly esteemed at 
ntous kind of truss-bridge was patented by Jthiel seasoning or flavouring agents. Several occur in Eng* 
Town, mi American engineer, in lHH.'. amt has since land, but the best are imported from France, Algeria, 
been adopted m the construction of rail nay bridges m and Italy, preserved in oil. T. wetictm, cibarium, and 
that country. There arc two trusses on either ride of mrlanoeparum, arc the spcaiea commonly used, 
the roadway, winch are (Irmly bolted together. The Tuiiulvu Hainan, tn'-hu-lar. —The real objects la 
trusses are formed of planks er scantlings, about view in the first const ruction of a tubular bridge wore, 
eight or nine inches in breadth, which arc inclined to devise a beam strength sufficient for its ultimata 
diagonally to each other at an angle of rather more nsc as a bridge, and, at the sanio time, of sufficient 
thuu to'Vliko the laths which compose a piece of trellis- independent rigidity as to return its form when la 
work, and fastened together by trenails of hard wood place as well as during its erection. These requires 
at every point where the planks’cross each other, meats were obtained by very simple means. “A tn« 

Tnrsr and Tkimckb, /riot, truif-c’.—ln taw, a bulur bridge simply menus a pair of girders with their 
trust is defined to bo *'a confidence reposed in some top and bottom flanges of sufficient horizontal extra* 
other, not issuing out of the laud, but us a thing sum to meet and combine, forming a rectangular tub* 
collateral annexed in privity <o the estate of the or trough, through tbo interior of which, or on the top 
land, und to the person touching the land, for which of which, the roadway may bo laid .”—(fUicyrlapteiia 
ceeftn <pir use lias no remedy but eubpama m Chun- liritnmiira.) The principal examples ut present in 
very." In principle, a trust is now much the same as existence of tubular bridges of any magnitude are the 
a use was before the Statute ot b'si s,—a fiduciary nr Conway bridge, the llritiiuniu bridge, the Ilrothdrtoa 
bcindkial interest distinct from the legal estate. The bridge over the river Aire, the bridge over the Nile* 
trustee is the person hi whom the trust is vested, the and the Victoria bridge over the Hiiuit Lawrence. Aa 
erefui tjce In.tt ilie person who Iru ds or enjoys a bene- those bridges are, in most respects, similar in eon* 
llctni interest m the objects of trust. It corresponds struction to tbo Britannia tubular bridge, which hat 
to the flilei i iDiimiiitum oi the lion in ns, und, under f tie been already described, it will not bn necessary to 
name ol Here, was introduced into England be foreign again supply the details. {Sec BlllTASHli. 'fUMVLAB 
et’UisoftOies in the reigu ol Edward III. Tl.-y had liBiOGK ) 

recourse to it to evade the statutes of mnri-: .in, by Triton AuenrrnCTtriiB, iu'-dar. In its general signifl- 
obtaining grunts of lauds, not to tlieir liou-os • .-cctly, cation is that style of architecture which prevailed ill 
but to others ter their use. The idea oucc intio.luend, England during the Tudor dynasty. The styles, bow- 
camc all ei wards to he applied ton number of. ivil pur- ever, to which tins tenu is applied are many and widely 
poses, aud ut length it became almost universal. It dillereut, including the Late Perpendicular'Gothic, tlio 
spread particularly during the civil commotions be- Mixed or Elizabethan style, in which Italian detail* 
to ecu the houses ol Turk olid Laura d rr, ns it means were introduced m buildings ollierwise Gothic, and tbo 
ot seeuiing estiiiea from forfeiture. The avsfeui li»v- Ituliun, ns practised by lingo Jones nud his concern¬ 
ing been found to produce many inconvenience*, porarics. Some writers would divide the style thus 
27 Heeiv VIII. c. b 1 , conitnaiily called tlio “Wiitutc denominated into early and laid Tudor, Ihn former 
ofl'ses," vvjs passed, the general ellcct of which was term including the Late Perpendicular stile, in which 
to change the use ioto possession, thereby limbing ornamental details were profusely introduced, and of 
ecth'i (jut use eoinplo.e owner of die lands and tcue- which Henry VII.’s chapel at Westminster forms ft 
incuts, us well at law 119 in equity. The real owner- churac-terintic example; whilst the latter is applied to 
ship would thin become subject to a!I tlm liabilities those in which Italian details are introduced, and which 
incident to the legal title. This statute did not put an are otherwise distinguished as Elizabethan, The reign 
end to the m stem of uses, but led to the introduction ol Ilcury VII. introduced a new niodo of living, and a 
of i cil.iin moililleatioue in it. A Inrtlier allerstnui neu style: of domestic architecture With his marriage 
was made 111 it hy the Statute ol Frauds ( 2 !) Cur, Jl. the feuds between the houses of Fork and Lancaster 
c. J), which required that all ilccluratioiii of trusts, or came to an end, and, with a prospect of peaceful times 
coiitbicnec.. of lauds, tenements, or hereditaments | before them, men liegan to look lor convenience rather 
(which might formerly have been created by parol),; than strength m their private mansions. The thicks 
should he manifested und proved by writing signed by ! new of the wall* was reduced, size of the windows 
the party by whom it is declared. The court a now con- enlarged, and the battlements retained rattier for or- 
aider a ‘trust estate os equivalent to the legal owner- nument than use. The plan of tlio larger mansions of 
ship, governed by the sume rules of property, and this period was quadrangular, comprising sn inner and 
liable to every charge in equity which tlio cither is: base court, between whioh stood tlio gate-house. On 
subject to 111 law. The trustee is considered merely as j the side of tlio inner conrt, lacing the entrance, the 
the instrument of conveyance, and eon in no shape! principal apartments were placed, and were connootad 
affect the estate nulesB by alienation for a valuable; with a gallery for amusements, running the whole length 
consideration to a purchaser without notice. The'. of another of the sides of the quadrangle. The mate* 
estate of the trustee is at law subject to all tbo inci - 1 rials of which Such mansions were built were either 
dents which attend the ownership of land, and is: brick or stone, and sometimes both combined; the 
usually called the trust estate, in contradistinction to mam building being of brick, sml the dressings of free* 
the legal ert ate. Trusts arc generally either to pro- stone. Among the more striking peculiarities may b» 
tect the interests of married women and chiJdren, by mentioned the gate-houses, the numerous turrets and 
placing in tho hands of trustees for them the legal! chimneys, the beautiful bay and oriel windows, the 
rights whih they would be incapable of exercising, or! roof, ceiling, and panelled wainscot round the internal 
to secure the rights of those in remainder, by sevenog j walls. Our constant intercourse with the continent 
from the usufruct of property for a life the power ot 1 had considerable infiuenoe on the arts in this country 1 
disposing of the whole. Frequently trusts involve tho and during the reign of Elizabeth tho Italian style or 
sale nr purchase of lands or other property, the invest-! art began to make rapid strides, and to produce a style 
mint of funds, Ac.; iu whioh coses the trustee has to 1 of architecture in which Italian details were mingled 
exercise due caution, or be may be rendered liable for j with Gothic features and designs, 
any hiss tint may arise. The duties of trustees are Tcnenax, tho third day in the week, named after 
Tory various, and depend in great measure upon t he ' Tiw, the Saxon god of war. 
nature of the particular trust.—Sanders Gn l r tei\ Tctir. (See Twin.) .. 

and Tidfie ; Lowra's law of Trut/e and Trutteee. I Tcttl’z, tn'-liiMi (Lat.j, in Bot., S gen. of the net. 

Ti bkb, /u'.!,er (Lat.), iu Hot., a subterranean branch; ord. Lilittcea. The species are few, but the remits* 
arrested iv, .r* growth aud excessively enlarged hy the • are endless, and are the beautiful bulbous plant# Wiled 
dcpGjitb.u of starch in its tissue. It baa upon its sur- tulipe. In the uiddle*oC the 17th century there wo# 
face a number of little buds, or eyes as they are com- ; quite a mania for cultivating tulips in the Netherlands, 
toonl/cuiled, from which new plants are formed thei and most extravagant sums were given tor bulbs of new 
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_ Tumour _ -Turbine _ 

varieties. At the present time Holland supplies til fortes, ere extremely liable to alter tlieir tone; wet, 
Europe witb bulbs. cold, heat, removing from one room to another, nil 

Ti'uoijr, tu'-mur (Tint. tumor ; from tumro, I swell), these censes will tend to put them out of tune, morn 
in Surgery, in its widest acceptation, denotes a swell* especially the latter instrument; and wren if exposed to 
ing of any kind on any part of the body ; but it is com* none of these evils, they will require tuning at certain 
mouly restricted to a swelling of a permanent nature, intervals, owing to the various parts being unconnected 
while such ns arise from inflammation and disappear and Bubjpct to separate accident and unequal wear, 
along with the.cause, are usually known as tum^faetimi. Tcking-Fork, a steel instrument consisting of a 
Tumours are commonly distinguished into tarromatoiu, handle and two prongs, which, when struck agaiust the 
or such as are ilrm and of a fleshy consistence, and table or sonic, hard substance, produces a certain fixed 
eaeiyslrd, consisting of n sac containing matter more or note bv which the pitch of voices or instruments is 
le«s putpy or fluid. Of each of these surgeons din- determined. It was invented by Mr. John Shore, 
tingmab several kinds. sergeant trumpeter to George 1. There arc forks of 

TnwasTR.T, t«w// , -*ten(Sw.&D. faiijjr, heavy, and *fe», vurmua tones, but the A and C forks are most com* 
stone),—atomic weight 1)2, spee.grav. 17*0. Tungsten I nionly used. 

lsnmctid found in small quantities in the form of an ' TukMsr., tun'-nel (Fr.fomieUe), in Civil Engineering, 
acid in Scheolite or tungstate of huio, and wolfram, a i an arched passage formed under-ground to conduct a 
tungstate of iron and manganese. The metal itself, i canal or a road on a lower lord than the natural sur* 
which is of an iron-grey colour, is procured from the face. Long tnmiels arc usually made through hills in 
tungstate of ltmn by a process interesting onlv to the order to avoid the iiiconvemenee and loss of power oo* 
Beirut Ulo chemist. Its alto vs are unimportant. Htccl curioiiiid by conducting a canul, road, or railway over 
-containing tungsten is said to have remarkable pro- elevated ground, and also thu expense of effecting the 
pertiet, hut it. i« questionable whether they are due to excavations which would lie neoci-sury in order to pro* 
tho presence of this metal. It forms two oxides,—n eerie the requisite level. Those of less extent are fra- 
hiifbxidc, » heavy black powder, and the teroxide, or qiienlly constructed to avoid the opposition of laud- 
tuugsteu acid, its only important compound. Sir. owners, or to aC* uninterrupted passage under a 
Versmann whs tho first to discover the itilunble nature road, euual, or m Body Htratii, it the stone bo of 
of tho aalt i of this acid. Tins acid is reaiidy procured a. nature to work u'fly. uro usually the cheapest for 
in an impure condition, by healing lirltei liti'orivollrnm tunnelling, owing u> the alisenee of lining and tho 
with hydrochloric acid, which dissolves the mcf.-il*, power of snving labour l>v the use of gunpowder, 
leaving’the tungsten arid behind an an lnsi.’oible resi- Tunnelling in clay is usually attended by difficulties 
duo. The anhydrous uenl is of a bcnnlilul lemon- wloeli render it very expensive. It is, when tough, a 
yellow colour, insoluble in water, but soluble in coin- diffh nil material to remove, blasting being ot no use, 
tutus of the alkalies, with \woidi it forms soluble salts. nt»l epmies amt pint nv«-* being almost inapplicable. 
The most important of these is the tungstutp ot soda, Tunnels formed through chalk are olteu impeded by 
now extensively used as an antiflaimnubln agent m fault a or cavities flli-d wi!h wet gravel or sand, which 
Mlurch. It is both cheap and easy of npplication, hut pour n flood of semi-fluid mailer into tho excuvations 
the records of tlic coroner/ courts do not show imv as soon ns they are cur into. 'Iheemistriietioueftun- 
nppreeinblo diminution in accident* by burning since lieji is by no means of recent origin, although it is only 
it has come into use. The tungstate of lead appears ol J-.te 1 tint they have become common. The outlet for 
to offer decided advantage* us u white pigment; in the lake CVpan in liiroti v i* one of tho oldest tiiouu- 
fact, if tungsten acid eonhl be procured ill sufficient rnents of tin* labour of man. The great tunnel m 
quantities, we should lane a mimber ot valuable pig- Samos, winch was seven maaiu, was. driven through a 
meuts iroui this source. Tungstic acid itself is of it mountain IhKMrct high, for the purpe-e of nerving ns 
flue yellow colour; tungstate of tungsten is blue, the bed of ti channel to eouvey water from a natural 
tungstate of tungsten tvnd soda is saffron, with lienuti- source to the eitv of Samos. With regard to tho 
fid golden spangles distributed through its mass; adoption of tunnels in railway works, it may be ob- 
tnngnt.ue of tungsten and potash is magenta, willi served that the ground should lie examined by nnme- 
tho same cry*1nllmo appearance; and a mixture ol tho runs bonnes, because midden breaks or faults in the 
two last gives a very bountiful violet. With both strata, which may occasion great difficulty and ex¬ 
chlorine and sulphur, tungsten forms two compounds prime in tunnelling, may el lierwise escape notice, 
corresponding to it* oxides. Both the chlorides are Tutu -hah FaMIi.V op I, v N o p * firs, tu-rai'-ne-dn .— 
mini lie; an oxychloride, having the properties of au i One of the three great families of languages into which 
amd. shiv also be formed by pausing dry chlorine over modern philology lias divided all the spoken and dead 
the heated binoxide. It is'iibUmed in volatile yellow dialects of the world. The term Turanian is used in 
scales, and is sometimes ratted ehlorotmigslic acid, opposition to Aryan, and is applied to the noiqadin 
The compounds of this tnetal, ns a rule, are not races of Asia as opposed to the agricultural or Aryan 
poisonous; they resemble those of molybdenum very races. The Turanian group of languages consists of 
closely, and it is worthy of note, that tho atomic mini- two great divisions, the northern and the southern, 
her ami specific gravity of tungsten lire nesrly double The northern comprises five sections of dialects,—tho 
those of molybdenum.—For a more extended account. Tnngusie, Mongohe, Turkic. Finnic, and Bamoyodiv. 
of tungstic acid and its ttses, see Juror*' Jteport qf the (The southern, which occupies the south of Asia, com- 
InternotwnoL jKxhikitinn, tfdl2, Class 2. ipr.se* the Tamulio, or the languages of the Deccan ; 

Ttftiic,Ad-ail-(Lat.fnn<ca), agarmeni made of cloth,! the JUiotiva, or the dialects of Tibet and Bhutan; tho 
wont by the ancient Homans and in the Hied. It Tnie, or the dialects of Siam, and the Mttlaio, or tho 
ettcudrd to, ’or below the knees, and was fastened Malay and Polynesian dialects.—Hof. filax Mtiller's 
round the waist with a girdle slightly ornamented, ft Zeeture* on the OVieitee of Zaonvugt. 
was also used by the Saxons; indeed tunics were Trsin.vs, tur'-h>'ia, s kind of’bead-covering worn by 
Commonly worn in this country until the end ol' the most eastern nations, consisting of a piece of cloth 
16th century. Tho term is atiU applied to the military wound round a cap in plaits. Turbans vary iu form iu 
eurcoat. different nations, and in tho different classes of the 

Tcsnto, turning, tho art of adjusting the sereral same nation. That of tho Turkish sultan contains 
sounds of a inimical Instrument, to as to produce as throe heron's feathers, and i* enriched with, diamonds 
nearly as possible a correct scale, as well us that of and other precious stones. The care of it is intrusted 
making two or more instruments agree with each other, to a particular officer called iulleni aya. That of tho 
and thus enable litem to be played in concert. All iu* grand virier has two feathers, and those of the other 
strum eat* are liable to change their tone; this, how- officers but one. 

ever, in some, such a* the horn, kuie, Ac., is of little Tusnmit, tin-' -been (Fr.), a water-wheel attached to 
importance, as all the parts, it changed at all, ehango • vertical revolving axis. It consists of a drum, upon 
together, and the whole effect of temperature can be which are a number of vanes curved is such a way' as to 
corrected by lengthening the pipe of which the instru- allow the water leaving them to go off witb the mini* 
Xnent consuls. Others, ltowever, a* violins, harps, mum of velocity or power. Comparatively with their 
flrnms, Ao^teqnirw tuning Mery time they are ola.red; small bulk, ti.ro n*« possess » high degree of power, 
thus it is necessary for the performer to nndertteoa Professor Kaokine divide# them into three classes »— 
the artof tuning tyinself. Ot$uaa,hamonhun«, piano* (1) * Parallel-flow turbines,” or those in which Uts 
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Tu rbot _ Turnip-Fly 

water is supplied and discharged in * direction parallel their leader, they wing their nay across the opposing 
to the asm; ('<!) “ outward.flowr turbines,” or those m stream. AVhen the turkeys have arrived in the land 
which the water i* supplied and discharged in currents of abundance, they dispone in small parties, composed 
radiating from the axis; (3) "inward-flow turbines,” of all ages und sexes, intermingled, devouring All the 
or those in which the water is supplied end discharged mast from the trees as they advance. Thip happen* 
in currents converging towards the axis.—fief. i'nipfuA about the middle of November. After those long 
Cpclopetdia —Arts and Secures j 1’rof. Banltine ou j.iurucyt, they become bo familiar as to venture on the 
JVirse 2foutre ; Armengaiid's Traitt pratique den plantations, lind even enter the stable* and oorn-rioks 
Jtotexr* Updraulique»{ General hlohn’s hegoui de of the proprietors in search of food. in this way they 
Utcauiqw pratique. puns the autumn and part of the winter, during widen 

Tckiiot, tur’-buHVr.), (Kkamhu*maaimu>),ihe name unison great numbers ore killed by the inhabitants, 
of a Huh belonging to the geu. tU«miue„ of the fum. who preserve them m a frown state in order to fraus- 
flrurmn tidir (Or., “side-swinmicrs ”) of the ord. port them to dialutu markets. Burly in the month of 
Atiarai'hiui, or (time winch have no spines in the tins, Alurelv they twgm "to pair, and the noise they then 
Tlie fanily are gcncrnlly known by the name of flat- make is something extraordinary. Tho sexes roost 
fish, arid are rendered peculiar amongst. vertobnitod apart, hut at no great distance; so that, when the female 
animals from the laet of both eyes being placed an nuo uticis n oiill, every male within hearing responds, 
side of the head, which side is always uppermost when rolling note after note in rapid succession, iu a tone 
the 11’K is swimming. The body of the turbot is very resembling that of tho domestic turkey, when an un. 
compressed, and ia of a brown colour, und beset with usual sound roaches its ear. Where tho turkeys Aro 
tubercles, which, indeed, seem to distinguish it from numerous, the woods, from ono end to the other, 
tho brill, winch it much resembles. A long dorsal tin sometimes for limidruda of miles it u said, resound 
fringes tho whole extant of the back, and tho trader with tins renmikitbln noise thus enused. At sunrise it 
surlaee of tho body is white. Tho turbot is found erases, und oil deaeoml from their perches. At this 
generally ill deep water along onr coasts, and its flesh season, too, Jearlul buttles taka place between tho 
Mi mind esteemed I ir the table; consequently tie tisle-ry nodes, and numbers nro killed by tins means. When 
is un object of some importance t.) tin* maritime point- tin* ieinales begin to lay, they separate from the males, 
latiou. The number brought to the l.oi'don nun hot as tlu* latter invariably breuli tho eggs when ill their 
ahum every i-eHion exceeds, on ru tivr.r", h'*,niiii, power. '1 tie joung turkeys grow rapidly, and in tho 
and it is sui.l by !)r. llaird that, u i mn ul Al.'/'fvi is tnenlli of August go into the forest, and get their own 
aumiul'i' paid to ilenniniI. for lub'ler.* iu older to ?iiI>ms:<*iu"\ uniil tho autumn, when they again eon- 
tnako **nuei* for tiinn They nro caught by means ol givgatc, and gu through their migration in scareh of tho 
hooks and lines, and by tranl-n- fs linrin;; tin* warm mnsi. Tho dmuestio turkey, m thia country, ia a 
months of the jerir. Mr. YurreU nnnt.ims 1 lint the stupid heavy bud, and is so well known oa liurdlv to 
largest he Ini'i heard of uiein-.lired shout six feel urrn»i, call lor any npecial dc-cription. Tlui nnine of turkey 
and we.ghed about It'd pnitnds. Tue halibut, another in siial f<> have lieeu given it irnm a imstakou opinion 
specie* ol turbot, greatly exetfdi. tlietc proportion* ■ that it was a niitivo of dial country. The plumage is 
many specimen* of winch exceeding Hull pound * m n.iieh inferior to that or tho wild turkey, but by sumo 
weight having been taken.—1 luUus's mithoritie* it is considered a handsome bird. Groat, 

TiJdr.V", turf-e ( 1'tfr.tqrir), u g»n. of birda be- numbers arc retired in hdiglrtnd, principally in Norfolk, 
longing to the ord. Ga'umr, 1 . 1 : 11 .^ /’Ausor'inbc, ami wiienee largo quantities reach the bondon market 
cub-fam. .Ife/cneridu*. The type of the genua is the about ("’Ini«lm.v* tune. A second species of (he tur- 
weli-kiioivncimimou turkcv, ili!ca//rri'pilh, t ’ i> a, wirndi j l.cv k found in lioiidtirca, termed the oeellated turkey 
lias been proved, by tbo eminent uaturaiist Mr, . (,1/Weo^e/a ocrVcto), v.bieh is much more brilliant in 
Gould to be of AIcmc.ih or.gm, and to bo the true pluituign limn the common vnrietr. il is nearly of tho 
parent of our • eniimm domestic spend, ltoimpurte, same Rise, but d« feat liers are of a beautiful metallic 
in lii-s "ITistory <d American Birds, ha« given us a very green, nr hronso ovldlli', variegated with black, gold, 
iorcible desiriptiwi ol tue tnrkcy m itn wild «tatc. lie and »i/-ire-binc. 
luen’iciis tlnii wlrn lull-grown, I be undo wild tuik-y Tmixu.i.ic. (AVr Crv.cvru.) 

ia nearly lour ti -t in hmgtb, and id .out live b et lit 'U itsniAru i:, tur-ner-a'-rr-e, in Hot , anat. ord. of 
extent from wing to wing, while thn colour of the l)trnt.,lrdcun, stib-elssa Ouii /r;/foj<e, consisting of her* 
feathers is of dark grey, and other colours, bordered bne> on* nr ehviihiiy pinnt", nonfilled to Koufh America 
on the edges with gold and similar viiid hue.*, present- and the M ost Indies. They hate little economic inter- 
lug a splendour of plumage which we look m vam for cat. tinnio are said to bo ustringont, others touio, aud 
in the domestic turkey. The wild turkeys do not eon- a few aromatic. 

fine themselves to any particular species of food, eatiug l’uusiso, tur'-itno, the process by which n circular 
anything which conics across their pathniico, all form is given to wood and other materials by meant of 
sorts of berries, fruits, grapes, beetles, tadpoles, aud a lathe and cutting tools, aa in wood or msta) turning} 
even young frogs and lizards, being found iu the crops or by tho thrower’s wheel, winch is a aperies of lathe, 
on dwscction. They p.ro particularly fond of acorns, with shaping instruments, and in the manufacture of 
however, aud when a large crop of these is produced earthenware. Tho lathe by which ordinary wood turn- 
in any part of tho country, there will the wild turkeys ing is eftVrred is n machine for moving the material to 
bo found congregated in immense numbers. The be wrought in such a manner (hat, being fixed opposite 
. month of Ootobwr is termed, in fact, amongst tbo to .the toot, any point in the cirouuilerence will act 
Indians, tlio "turkey month,” from the fact of flour tijion the whole circle in exactly tho some monitor, 
assembling in considerable flocks in order to gather Tckkif. (.Yer He.i Berea.) 

the mast ttoin the trees. The males are termed gob- TuAKir-FaT, h'r'-nip (//atlira nemorum), a well- 

biers, and associate together in flocks of from ten to a known species of ihn Gaterneides, a family of leaf-sating 
hundred, and seek their food separately from the beetles. The turnip-flv is of very small rise, Audita 
females, who also go in families by themselves. These colours very obscure. The body is of an elongated ovate • 
latter are always intent oa avmdmg the old males, form, and very convex ;tim lirad is short, and immersed 
which always kill the young turkey* whenever they can in ths thorax up to the eyes j thn antenna are short and 
get hold of them. Ail parties, however, travel in tbo filiform; the maxillm bilobed At the apex, with the 
some direction, nod their migrations present the most outer iobo jointed and palpiform, and the palpi short, 
extraordinary effect. When about tocross a river, they It is a vmy destructive inucct, and is named mom tho 
**cend to the greatest eminences, that their transit, great injury it inflicts cm turnip.fieldi), feeding on tho 
which is by flight, may be more safely and speedily interior of the leaves where they take np their abode, 
accomplished across; but before commencing their and in fact undergo their tnumformation. In Devon, 
flight, they wait a day or two, apparently in delibern- shire it ia stated that the effect* of tbo ravage* of tbia 
tion and consultation; during which trino the young insect in one instance alone wer« estimated at JUOf/DQO 
nude* gobble and strut about, evidently all trying to sterling; and another variety—tho Hatties olertte*ar- 
animate their companions before setting out. At last, inflicted such damage on the,vines at Montpellier In 
when every point has been settled, and their courage one year that fears wars entertained for the eommer. ■ 
wound up to a proper pitch, the assembled multitude aial prosperity of the town, aud religious exeveiseswero 
amunt tue highest trees, and, at a given signet from ordered in order to exorcise the insects. The striped 
1*23 • 
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Turpentine 

oucumbir-becllo (Gateruea viitafn), nn American ape* 
oies, inflicts great damage on tiie leaves of melons, 
cucumbers, and such-like plants, whereon it lives.— 
Ref. Haifa's Dictionary. 

Tusphstisb, terji'-cn-tine, n semi-solid resinons sub- 
stance, which exudes from various species of pino on 
cutting incisions in the liark. There are several kinds 
of turpentine known in commerce; that obtained from 
tlwl’inm Abies constitutes com mow turpentine; that from 
the Pinut Larix, or common lurch, is kuown as Venice 
turpentines that from thnl'it/aeia Lentitcui forms Chinn 
turpentine ; and Canada baltam is obtained from the 
Abies balsamea. They oil consist of various portions 
of resin, dissolved in the oil or essence of turpeutine. 
If the turpentine of the Pinut Abict is distilled with 
water, it yields about oue-fourtb of its weight of the 
essence, oil, or spirits of turpentine, as it is variously 
culled. The oil passes over with the vapour of the water 
os a volatile ltmpiil inflammable liquid, of a peeuhar 
penetrating well-known balsumic ouour, the residue iu 
the retort rieiug common resin or rosin. Oil of lur- 
pentino is a hydrocarbon, C go H,having a specific 
gravity of0'8(lt, and boiling ac 1120°. It mixes freely 
with alcohol and ether, hut not with water. It dis¬ 
solves the fixed and essential oils, resins, sulphur, 
phosphorus, and india-rubber. In its purified form it 
ooustitutcs the burning fluid known as eamphinr. Being 
a ready solvcntof tho gum reams, it is lavgely employed 
in the manufacture of varnish, also in oil-pamt, as u 
diluent of the oil. Several substitutes for turpentine 
for tho latter purposes lmia been proposed, owing to 
Us haring risen in price on account of the American 
war. Only two of these havo come into use,— turpen- 
cine, which consists of the lighter hydrocarbons, ob¬ 
tained from purulllu oil and petroleum, ami methylated 
rum, winch is allowed to he imported duty free. Oil 
of turpentine is a powerful grease-solvent; hut only the 
froth oil should he used l'or this purpose, as, when kept 
for any length of time, it gradually oxidizes into a resin, 
which becomes dissolved in tho remaining oil. Oil ol 
turpentine is remarkable in u cheruieal point of view, 
on nocount of the number of singular compounds (hat 
may he obtained from it. With hydrochloric acid it 
forms on artificial camphor, cry si nlluing iu flattened 
rectangular prisms, whieh have an nromatic odour re¬ 
sembling oil of thyme. With water it forms crystalline 
hvdratea, and with oxygen n crystalline by drntiid oxide. 
The rnonoliydrate of turpentine, or Icrpmol, is an oily 
liquid, boiling at 334® Fatir., and having an odour like 
hyacinths. The oils of bergamot te, neroli, lemon 
thyme, caraway, and several others, contain hydro¬ 
carbons isomeric with oil of t urpentine, but they differ 
in their physical and chemical properties. (For a fuller 
account of the properties of oil of turpentine, the reader 
is referred to Miller’s Piemen!s qf' Chemistry, vol. iii.) 
Oil of turpentine is used as a burning fluid iu Derifle's 
lnmn-furnaoo for obtaining high temperatures. (Sec C. 
0. Williams's Chemical Manipulation.) It is used in 
medicine as a rubefacient. It has also vermifuge pro¬ 
perties, and stimulates the m-iuary organs very power- 
roily. Caniuht baltam, which is a very white rosin 
dissolved iu oil of turpentine, is employed in varuisli- 
making and mounting microscopic objects. Tho other 
turpentines are occasionally used in medicine. 

Turret Clock, tnr'-rct.— 1 The first and "most im¬ 
portant difference between a turret clock and on ordi¬ 
nary house-dock consists in the increased size of the 
hands and in the weight of the hammers; and as by 
increasing the weight of clock machinery there is also 
an increase of friction, it forms the principal duty of 
tins dock designer to construct his timekeeper iu suoh 
a way that it shall overcome its own friction in an 
uniform and constant manner. As a correct time¬ 
keeper, the 'Westminster dock, designed by Mr. E. B. 
Denison, Q.C., has proved itself an admirable piece of 
horologies! machinery. The frame of this clock is 
l&i feet long by 71 wide, of which the going part 
occupies a width of 2 foot. The olock is in a room 
£8 feet by IS feet, the shaft, or well, for the weights 
being 174 feet deep. The pendulum, perhaps the 
heaviest in the world, weighs in oil tiSS lbs. About 
twenty minutes are required to wiud up the going port 
of the Westminster dock. t. The disks, which are 
feyt iu diameter, have a cast-iron framework. Ailed in 
with a valuable kind of opal glass i the price paid few 
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Turtle 


these dials and hands was £5,334. The minute-spaces 
upon the dial-facea are 1 foot square, while the figures 
for the hours are 2 feet long. The length of each, 
minute-hand is 14 feet, and, with tho internal and ex¬ 
ternal counterpoise, weigh somewhat less than 2 owt. 
The hour-bands are considerably longer, mud more than 
proportionately heavier. The clock has a valuable set 
of hour- and quartor-bella, which are very musical, 
although, unfortunately, “ Big Ben," the hoar-bell, is 
cracked, like its predecessor. Tho woigbtjof Big lieu 
is 3 tons 18 cwt., its diameter 0 feet; the weight of its 
hammer, 175 lbs .—Ref. Denison’s Rudimentary Trt «- 
tiie on Clocks, Watchei, and Relit. 

Turtle, tur’-tl, a reptile similar to the tortoise, and 
belonging to the fam. Chelaniidee. Tho body of tho 
turtle is short, swollen, and iuclosed in a case formed 
of two shields, united by their margins, and composed 
of a crust of imbedded plates, which leave the neck, 
limbs, head, and tail free. These parts are usually 
covered with a scaly skin. They have four legs, which 
are short and thick, and the tail is short and couicu). 
They respire br menus of lungB at all ages, and arc vivi¬ 
parous ; and their brain and senses arc but very indif¬ 
ferently developed. These characteristics are shared 
by the tortoises as well; but iu the turtles the limbs 
are connected with ’’n-like organs, as their huliits are 
purely aquatic. " ■ turtle lecdB on grass, seaweed, 
and other marine plants, and in some instances ou 
small molluscs. The female produces her eggs about 
the month of April, to tho number of one hundred or 
more, winch she buries in the sand, where they soon 
become invigorated with life. The turtle is closely 
allied to the tortoise, aud differs only in its specifically 
different habits and habitats. In their external appear¬ 
ance they bear a close resemblance to each other, ex¬ 
cept in bizc, iu which the turtle greatly exceeds and 
outweighs the land uniinol. Asto their habits,tbo tor¬ 
toise readily takes to the water, and appears at ease iu 
that clement, especially in sultry weather, and tho 
turtle, on tho other liuud, often comes on shore, nnd 
inhabits the warm sand on the sea-coasts, where it 
dwells when about to deposit its eggs. They conse¬ 
quently much rescmblo each other, and have been 
rightly classed by naturalists together, although one is 
essentially terrestrial and tho other a marine reptile. 
As un article of food, however, tho turtle is much 
prized, whereas tho flesh of the tortoise is quite coarse 
and uneatable; anil this constitutes another distinction 
hetwoca them. The best-known variety of the edible 
species of turtle is that termed the green turtle 
(Chelanw riridis), which is found iu the seas of most 
warm climates, and of which largo numbers aro au* 
loudly imported into Europe for the purposes of tho 
table, no great bauquot being considered complete 
without this dish (making its appearance. This 
variety attuins a length generally of five or six feet and 
of from five to six hundred pounds weight. The flesh 
or this turtle is peculiarly delicate, ana tho eggs are 
likewise esteemed a great dainty. They aro generally 
taken by watching them when they come on shore on 
moonlight (nights for the purpose of depositing their 
eggs, when tlieir captors secure them by turning them 
on their backs, so that they cannot escape by running 
off. The green turtle abounds in the West Indies, ol£ 
the Bahamas, and at tho island of Ascension, which 
latter place, in fact, seems to be their head quarters. 
They arc also often met with in tho Atlantic, some¬ 
times seven hundred or eight hundred leagues from 
land, when they are easily captured whon asleep on the 
surface of the water. The hawk’s-bill turtle (ChtUmia 
imbriaata) is another variety, and does not attain so 
large a size as the one just described, seldom being 
found to exceed two hundred pounds in weight. This 
variety is found in the Atlantic and also in the Indian 
Oeean, but it is not much thought of, as its flesh is 
very coaTse and inferior to that of the green turtle. It 
is called the hawk’s-bill turtle from tho curved and 
pointed form of the upper jaw, whiob, however, pre¬ 
sents but very little resemblance to the beak of any 
bird of prey. This turtle is nuoh sought after for the 
value of its shell, whieh is converted into the best 
“ tortoise-shell ” of commerce. The largest tveejes is 
termed the loggerhead turtle (Chelosia caret/a), which 
is found in the Mediterranean Sea not untrequently, 
besides the Atlantic and other tropical seas. This 
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variety generally feed* on molluaca, and ita flesh is 
consequently unfit for food, besides being highly 
poisonous. The sbeD, too, is not worth much, and the 
only thing which it is valued for is a large quantity of 
oil which it yields, and which burns very well in lamps. 
Same specimens of the loggerhead turtle have been 
found whioh exceeded sixteen hundred pounds, and 
some of between seven and eight hundred pounds 
weight have been found thrown up even on the coast of 
England. AHied to tho turtles are the soft tortoises, 
which inhabit the rivers and lakes of Asia and Africa, 
and also the waters of North America. These are 
active auiniuls, feeding principally ou fish, but occa¬ 
sionally on birds ana small reptiles. Of these tho 
Tryonirferox, or snapping turtle, is one of the most 
remarkable, ns it destroys large numbers of young 
alligators in North America annually. They seize their 
prey by suddenly darting at their long neck and clutch¬ 
ing it in their bite, which is very strong. The flesh of 
the snapping turtle is superior to that of any other of 
the varieties of the turtlo known, and on that account 
it is much hunted. This species havo their shell* 
covered with a hard cartilaginous skin, usually < - 
ponded and ilexible.ontheedge, aud along neck,which 
they can retract at pleasure under the carapace. 
They swim with much ease, am) at night-time seek re¬ 
pose in quiet nooks, where they will lie undisturbed. 
They are caught in North America by tingling for them 
with a book and lino baited with small ilsb or any living 
animal. (Sec also Tortoise.) 

Tbssiiago, tus-M-ai'-go (Let. t.itsls, a eougli), in 
Bot., a gen. of thonat.'ord. Com/m*if<r. T. Parfara 
is tho colt's-foot, an herb which hub long been ompUiycd 
ns a popular remedy in chronic coughs and other pul¬ 
monary complaints, 

Twkhtu-1)at, twelfth, the festival of tho Epi¬ 
phany, or Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles, being 
the twelfth day exclusive from Christmas. For customs 
peculiar to this day in England, sea Brando's Popular 
Antiquities. 

Tvpi.porsoifrG. (See Fhintino.) 

Tyres, fines (Lot. tyvus, a form, liltenosp).—-The 
ilihtrious chemists Gerhardt and Laurent were the 
first who called attention to tho fact that chemical 
Buhstances might, like the members of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, be arranged iu classes according 
to a fixed type. To take the simplest example, hydro¬ 
chloric, hynrobromie, and hydriodio acids are all 
formed on tho samo type, model, or pattern, uml consist 
of on atom of hydrogen united with an atom of halogen. 
On going further into the subject, it will be found that 
other acids may be formed on the same model by sub¬ 
stituting for the halogen sumo radicle having u similar 
function. Thus wo hove hydrocyanic acid II (C,N), 
in which tho grouping (C,N) plays the part of a haio- 

£ en. Pursuing the matter further as regards the 
slogan atom, we can replace it by still more compli¬ 
cated, groupiugs, such os sulphocyanogcn (9„C,N), 
and many others. With respect to tho other atom of 
the typo, H, it may be replaced by hundreds of bodies' 
having similar functions; such as the metals, giving 
rise to chlorides, like NaCl, KC1, AgCl, Ac. Or com¬ 
pound groupings may be brought in, as in the case of 


the halogen, and we get fC,H t lCl, or (C,H,)CI, the 
chlorides of ethyl ana methyl. We may even double 
and treble the type without hurting the typical rela¬ 
tionship between tho bodies. Thus by doubting we 
can form hydroferrocyauic acid, H. (Fe C„N,), the 
compound grouping being the radicle ferrocyanogen. 
By trebling, we may obtain H, (Fo,C,,N,), hydro- 
ferridcyonio acid. Of course, iu the two last examples, 
the double and triple atoms of hydrogen may be 
replaocd by double and triple atoms of metal or 
alcobo) radicle, anoh as methyl, ethyl, amyl, &e. 
The substances formed on this type are extremely 
numerous, tho representatives of hydrogen ana 
oUorine which are capable of replacing them being 
almost endless. The next typo is the water type; 
to show the relations of which it will be necessary 
to double the primitive atom, thus, 11,0, at HHO,, 
, the hydrates, oxides, oxacids, orysalts, 

alcohols, ethers, mercaptans, and a large num¬ 
ber of other compounds, too numerous to be detailed 
here. Commencing with the duplieete atom HHO„ 
we eon, as in the first type, replace the hydrogen by 
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a metal; but as there are two atoms of hydrogen to 
deal with, we cun take them one at a time; thus we can 
get first KHO„ or KOHO, hydrate of potash; by 
replacing both, wo get K„0,, or two atoms of potash. 
Tho oxacids are formed in the following manner: sul¬ 
phurous acid, (SO) 110,, or 1IS0-; sulphuric acid, 
(SO,)IIO„ or H80,; nitrio neid, (m> 4 )110„ or, 
UNO,; and so on, Tho oxysalts nro formed in the' 
following manner from their oxides, which wo have 
already aeon belong to tho water type: KKO, becomes 
K(HO a )0„,_or KSO, ; and KKO, is transformed simi¬ 
larly into K(N0 4 )0„ or KNO,. The oxysalts, how¬ 
ever, may bo also formed on tho hydrochloric acid 
typo; thus 11 Cl is transformed into IfSO, by con¬ 
sidering HSO t to represent sulpburio ueid. The 
bringing of oxides, such os KO, AgO, FcO, and so on, 
under tho water type, is Bimplc emmuh; but there nro 
certain oxides, such as the Bcsquioxides, which require 
a little consideration. The experiments of numerous 
chemists have placed it beyond a doubt that iron, 
platinum, and several other metals, have, so to speak, a 
double atomic power, being move powerful in certain 
compounds than in others; thus, in protoxide of irons 
FeO, we find a single atom of iron holding in combina¬ 
tion a single atom of oxygen, balancing its power, as it 
were. Blit in scsquioxulo of iron, Fe,0„ we find tho 
atom of iron half again an powerful, and balancing tbo 
power of an atom and a half of oxygen. Tho assump¬ 
tion is then, there are two states or conditions of iron, 
a rich ono and a poor one, so to sneak, which may bo 
symbolized by I‘o and Ffe, the hitler being half as 
strong again us tho former. Tho two oxides of iron are 
consequently represented ns being formed iu the fol¬ 
lowing maimer-protoxide of iron from 1IIIOO, 
FoFcOO, or FeO, and sesquioxido of iron from 
111111000, FfcFfoOOO, or J'fo.O,. Tho others and 
alcohols belong to this type. One example of each 
will suffice to show how this classification is arrived at. 
It will ho remembered that tho radielo ethyl, Et 
(C,H S ) has the power of replacing hydrogen liko a 
metal. Ether, therefore, is formed from IIIIO,, time, 
EtICtO,. or J'.lO; oxide of ethyl and alcohol, from 
IlllO,, in the same way that hydrato of potash was 
formed above; HlIO, is transformed into UtJIO, or 
EtOlIO, hydrated oxide of ethyl. According to the 
followers of (fcrliardt, the*equivalent of oxygen is 
doubled, and the water type, formulated fhua, H.O, are 
at ono of oxygen being considered to have a double 
pow or, or a pow cr of balanciffir two atoms of hydrogen 
or a metal. The third typej'xhc ammonia type, Nil,, 
is by far the most important, from tlio almost infinite 
number of valuable and interesting compounds capable 
of being formed upon its model. In this type each 
equivalent of tho hydrogen in the eiuglc, double, 
treble, and even qundguptu atom of amuiouin, may bo 
replaced bv atoms of almost any element or grouping. 
To make this dear it will be necc* ury to take a few 
examples. When bromide of ethyl is mixed with a 
solution of ammonia in alcohol, placed in a sealed tube, 
and exposed to a heat of 2)2' i'uh., a reaction occurs, 
in consequence of which, as the liquid cools, crystals 
of the hydro-bromato of a now base uro formed, which, 
when distilled with potash, yields the base in a state of 
purity, if tbo proper proportions huvo been observed 
in its preparation. Analysis shows that the new base 
consists of ammonia in which otic of tho atoms has 
been driven out. and replaced by its analogue, ethyl { 
thus N HUH has become Nil IIFt, If a portion of this 
base, which is termed cthylamiuo, or cthylia, be treated 
with another portion or bromide of ethyl in a scaled 
tube, another still more complicated base may be 
formed by the replacement of another hydrogen atom 
by an atom of ethyl; and if the process be repeated a 
third time, the third and last atom of hydrogen will 
suffer the same fato. Thus the new compound, tri- 
ethylumme, has been built up by the gradual removal 
of ita hydrogen until the whole of it bas been replaced, 
the steps being NUflEt, ethylamlno; NHEtEt, di¬ 
et bylemino; and NEcEtEt, triethylamine. These 
three Compounds are all similar to ammonia in theht' 
reactions, being alkaline gases capable of being ab¬ 
sorbed by water, and fanning, •With tbo acids and 
halogens, erystailizable sslfb. Instead of ethyl, the 
whole of the organic radicles may be employed to 
displace tho hydrogen. Tho metals, too, of course, 
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nmy tie the replacing substances, and different radicles 
it elements may tie congregated together in place <>f 
the three, si*, nine, nr twelve atoms of hydrogen. It 
will bo easily seen from this that compounds baviug 
the fnost complicated formulie may tic formed, all 
rcferriblo to tlie simple typo NU S . The compounds 
formed on this type ura named respectively amines 
and amides, according us the replacing elementary or 
compound radicles are basic or acid in their nature: 
those with both are called omin-nmides, or alkalo- 
nmkles. Amides and amines are primary, secondary, 
or tertiary, according as one, two, or three atoms of 
hydrogen have been replaced. Many of the amines 
are of the greatest importance in commerce, most of 
the coal-tar colours being salts of bases built up on 
the typo NU,; thus aniline is, properly speaking, 
phenyittmino. NilHl'h (Hh representing fihenyf ); and 
the numerous useful substances which are formed from 
it have resulted solely from the practical carrying out 
ot the theory of types, 'l'lio analysis of the’various 
natural, vegetable, and animal alkaloids shows that 
they are all constructed on the ammonia type; bill 
the way in which they are built up, or, in oilier words, 
tlie compound radicles which hare replaced the hydro- 
gen jti each instance, have yet to he discovered. Tn 
certain instances ns yet, however, they nro lint few; 
the nitrogou may lie replaced by one or two elements, 
lor example, phosphorus and arsenic. VII, and Aall n> 
ulthough having no ulhiilme properties, have certain 
analogies with ammonia; and numerous compounds 
Imvo been formed from the former (phosphsiniae) ; 
and there is reason to suppose that Asll, (arsenamme), 
at least in its methyl oud ethyl derivatives, forms salts 
corresponding tothoscbirmudby umniwiia. The other 
members of the nitrogen group, antimony and bis- 
ninth, nro still less caps Ido of forming compounds cor¬ 
responding to the arriiii'-.H and uuiidcs. The fourth mid 
last typo is CHj ; but its its existence has not long 
been acknowledged, we have as yet few compounds 
relemtde to it. The mo.it interesting of those yet 
discovered are the rdheiom compounds of Wohler and 
others, of whvh only <>no need be mentioned,—Rili- 
netted hydrogen, Si il... a epontaticously-inllnnimuhle 
gas.—For further details ol the theory of types, the 
render is relerred to the last edition of Fowlin'» Chr- 
mi.ifri/, edited by JI nil man ami Hence Junes; and to 
Odling’s lUnmtu) of Cfit'm >*!ry. 

Txratcixt, ti-j'ni'-nr-p, in Bot., tlm Bulrush faro., 
a nnt. nnl. of JJi>iinoi>li//eJonni, sub-class I’etuloidcat, 
consisting of herbs wadi rigid linear loaves and momn- 
cioiis flowers, arranged on n spadix or in beads. They 
grow in watery places, chiefly in the northern parts of 
the world. Thn young shoots of Tvpha lafifolia and 
ttiiguttifblia are sometimes boiled and eaten like aspa¬ 
ragus. Their rhizomes are also edible. A kind of 
broad is prepared from the pollen of some species. 

Txnioin J'T’Vim, fi-fogtV, resembles in its main 
features that of typhus; and until very recently the two 
were generally regarded as but two stages of the same 
Affection. There appears good reason, however, for 
believing them to be essentially distinct disorders. 
Typhouf fever usually commences more insidiously and 
more gradually than typhus; tho snfferer is less dull 
and stupid, but more anxious, and during the delirium 
decidedly more active, and even vivacious. Diarrhoea 
is almost always present, in typhoid fever (often oecom- 
pauied with hasiuorrhage), very rarely in typhus. In 
tho former tba eruption cousiata of rose-ookrared spots 
thinly scattered, and often entirely absent. Typhoid 
fever is most common in youth, ana rarely attacks per¬ 
sons after forty; while typhus may oocur at any age; 
and the former does not roach its height for a week 
later than thn latter. In general tho treatment re¬ 
quired in both oases is alike, except in one or two 
particulars. At the commencement of typhoid, emetics 
are of service, but aperients should rarely be given, in 
consequence of the tendency to diarrhoea. The intes¬ 
tinal irritation and diarrhma require for their treatment 
astringents, combined with opium, which may be ad¬ 
ministered cither by the mouth or rectum. If there be 
hemorrhage from Jhe bowels, cold ought to be applied 
carefully over the abdqmcn. During convalescence, 
rue patient requires to be carefully attended to, as re¬ 
lapses are apt to occur; and the return to • generous 
diet must he very gradual. 
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Tyrone, ti'-fat (Or. tvpho, I smoulder, or bnra and 
smoko without vent), in Med., is a kind of continued 
fever, characterized by tlie ordinary symptoms of fever, 
“with debility in the nervous and vase alar systems, ana 
a t cadency in the fluids to putrefaction. It is bo colled 
because it burns not in open violonco, as an inflam¬ 
matory fever does, but with a sort of concealed and 
smothered flame. Any of the ordinary causes offerer 
may give rise to typhus, the typhoid form being often 
dependent on tho state of the constitution on which 
tho cause is acting. Heucc cold, intemperance, mental 
agitation, &c., which, in strong and sanguineous habits 
might gouoruto an inflammatory fever, will often in a 
debilitated and nervous constitution give rise to typhus. 
lt> far the most common canoe of typhus is oontsgi s... 
or febrile miasm, the activity of which is much increased 
by the crowding in close and ill-ventilated places, filth, 
insufficient nutriment, end other causes tending to de- 
prone the vital power. It is eminently contagious and 
in feet ious, uud often prevails epidemically. It does not 
always commence in the same way, and sometimes it 
may'be several days before tbo disease assumes its 
proper uspeet, during which the patient msy continue 
his ordinary occupations, but complaining of chilliness, 
nausea, thirst, '- as of appetite, laugnor, and headache. 
Frequently, bi ver, tlie precursory stage is short, or 
altogether war :ng t end it commences with symptoms 
which are cotter on to many acute diseases. Sometimes 
it sets in with a shivering fit or a severe headache, ac¬ 
companied with great prostration and muscular pains 
in various parts. Thoro arc also dryness and beat of 
skin, thirst, constipation, aud rapid pulse, with great 
irritability and restlessness towards tho evening. Some* 
times, oven during the first stage of the disorder, the 
prostration of strength is so great that the patient lies 
oil Inti back motionless, and insensible to all that is 
going on around him. Towards tho end of the first 
week tho eruption peculiar to typhus begins to Bhow 
itself. 11 consists of irregular spots of a dusky or mul¬ 
berry hue, disappearing on pressure, and feeling as if 
slightly raised above the skin. They may be few and 
single, or numerous and large, owing to the coalescence 
of several of thorn; their number and depth of colour 
being in proportion to the depth of the attack. In a 
day or two they become of a brick-dust colour, and only 
slightly fade on pressure, while each patch of eruption 
remains permanent till the end of the lever. It is rarely 
absent in adults, but in children, particularly in mild 
cases, it does not. appear perhaps in more than throe 
out of every four instances. During tho second week 
the pulse becomes more frequeut, weaker, and more 
compressible, the tongue darker aud browner, and the 
voluntary movements very much weukened. The voice 
becomes' feeble, and the patient can scarcely utter on 
audible sonnd; perhaps he may bn unable to swallow, 
■which is always regarded as a very had symptom. It 
is at this period that delirium is most, apt to ensue, and 
the patient geucrally loses his headache. During this 
stage there ib great'deficiency of sensation and insensi¬ 
bility to impressions. It is in tho course of the second 
week that tbe disease is most apt to terminate fatally. 
As it approaches this termination, a peculiar to tor is 
exhaled by the patient’s body; bis tongue becomes 
dry, black, and fissured; 'his'teeth are covered with 
dark sordes; sloughs form on different parts, and in 
extreme oases the toes have mortified. During tho third 
week the patient's chance of recovery improves; in 
which ease the more formidable symptoms begin gra¬ 
dually to diminish and abate, lie begins once more 
to take an interest in what is going on around }iim, the 
temperature of his skin becomes more natural; the 
tongue moist and eleiner; and the frequency or the 
pulse much less. In many cases the amendment is so 
gradnal that it is impossible to say when it begins; in 
others it is preceded by a marked aggravation of most 
of the former symptoms. In the early stems of thin 
disease it is best not to interfere muon with nature's 
operations; the principal aim ought to be to keep the 
patient alive until the raver poison boa expended itself. 
When seen early, however, it is often of advantage to 
administer an emetic or a purgative; end the patientb 
Uneasy sensations will be tnueb soothed by sponging the 
surface of the body with ttptrsrater. Directly the 
powers of life begin to fail, a stimulating course of* 
treatment should be commenced; at strong beef or 
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* chicken tea, with wine or brand; frequently adminis¬ 
tered, takiug care that it does not aggravate the febrile 
symptoms. When there is much general irritability 
and sleeplessness, a dose of opinm may be given. As 
the patient begins to recover, a course of tonics will 
expedite his restoration to health. 

u. 

U jn, is the twenty-first letter and fifth vowel of the 
» .English alphabet. It bears a close resemblance 
to the vowel o, being pronounced liko it by n round 
configuration of the lips, but in the eaee of it with a 
, greater extrusion of the under lip. Tho sound of « is 
short iu fun, tub, mutt, but long in tons, tube, &c. In 
somo cases it is acuto rather than long, as in Jlute, 
brute; in others it is obscure, as nature, venture. At 
the beginning of words it is often sounded as it’pre¬ 
ceded by us iu union, university. It frequently in¬ 
terchanges with a, e, t, and o. U and V were long re- 
parried as one letter, and wero used indiscriminately 
the one ior the other; but in the beginning of the lei h 
century they came to bo distinguished, and «hn» since 
been regarded us a vowel, and u us a consonant. (AYw 
Annul, viatioss.) 

Ukask, yn-kaize' (Uus.l, is on ordinance of Hie 
emperor of Busviu, winch has the force of law in his 
dominions. 

Ulceb, uV-rer (Lnt. to’eiisl, ill Med., is a bnrnlont 
solution of continuity of tho soft purls of the body, 
either opening to the surface or any internal cavity, 
and attended with a secretion of pus or some kind of 
discharge. Ulcers may arise from s variety of causes, 
as front wounds, specific irritations of the absorbents, 
from cancer, scurvy, scrofulous virus, &<:. Wounds iu 
the tlesh, if at all deep, are very likely to puss into 
ulcers; and persons in whom, irom any cause, the cir¬ 
culation has become sluggish,are more liable to ulecru* 
(ions, nail those ol un unhealthy kind, than others. 
Tho immediate cau-e of ulcers is un increased notion of 
the absorbents, while ut the same time tho arteries by 
a specific action separate a fluid from the blood upon 
the ulcerated surface. Iu simple ulcer utmost nil unit 
requires to bo dim; is to keep tho surface clean by 
pntting ou a little dry lint and u pledget over if, covered 
with some emiplo ointment. Where the purl or tho 
constitution is too weak to carry on tho healthy action, 
general as well as local treatment is required, and tho 
system lias to be strengthened by nutritious diet, 
tomcs,'&c. In indolent ulcers, the applications require 
to be principally of a stimulating nature, as b.isineon 
ointment and occasional sprinkling with red precipitate. 

Ulema, yu-lc'-md (Arabic, pi. of atim, wise), signi¬ 
fies literally the wise men, and is applied to tho col¬ 
lective body of learned men in Turkey. They form a 
distinct corporation, composed of three classes,—tho 
Mukreji, the Mndaris, and the Moultazims, The multi 
is at tho head ot the Ulema. 

Ulhaceje, ul-n.ai'-*e-c (Lnt. tilmue, the elm), in Hot., 
the Elm rum., a nut.ord. of Dicatyledonet, sub-class JUu- 
noehlamydeee, consisting of trees and shrubs with alter¬ 
nate scabrous leaves and perfect or unisexual flowers, 
chiefly natives of the uorthern regions of the world. 
There 'aro nmc genera and about 00 species, some 
being valuable timber trees, (See Ulmcs.) 

' Uivtrs, ul'-mut (LatJ, iu Dot., tho Elm, the typical 
gen. of the nst. ord. Ulmacea. Tho species V. earn, 
ptitrit is the common English olm; U.manlana, the 
Scotch or Wych elm; and IT. fuha, the slippery elm 
of the United States. The timber of the first two 
species is not readily acted upon by water, and is on 
this account much valued for certain purposes. Tho 
inner bark of the slippery elm is employed in Amoricu 
as a demulcent for both internal ana external use. 
When ground, it forms an excellent emollient poultice. 

Ultimatum, ul-U-tmi'-fum (Lat.), in Diplom. denotes 
the final conditions or terms ofiered by a government 
for the settlement of a dispute between it and another. 
• UtTXAMAHiyis, nb-lrii-mu.reen, a blue pigment, highly 
valued for tho purity, delicacy, and permanency of its 
colour, formerly obtained exclusively from the precious 
-. stone lapix lazuli, by a tedious process. The stone 
) was first calcined, ana broken into pieces the size of a i 
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nut, the heated fragments luring quenched in vinegar, 
by which they were rendered more friable. They wens 
next levigated for many days, with a thin syrup of 
honey and dragon’s blood, after which a resinous 
paste was formed, and the ultramarine extracted by 
suspension in hot water. True ultramarine is but 
rarely used in tbe present day, being almost entirely 
superseded by tho artificial pigment, which is manu¬ 
factured in large quantities in France and Germany. 
At the International Exhibition of 1S62, Messrs. 
Winsor & Newton exhibited specimens of real ultra- 
marine to the value of several thousand pounds. They 
wero of three different stouten, and wero made ftern 
lapit lazuli from 1’ersia, Hi tier in, and South America, 
They were, however, almost equalled in splendour of 
oolonr by the artificial material. True ultramarine is 
worth from £3 to £1 per ounce, hut tbe manufactured 
pigment ean now he procured for a shilling per pound. 
The principal Beat oi the manufacture is in Germany 
and France. Tbe ingredients used by different makers 
aro trado secrets; they, however, consist mainly of 
china-day, sulphate of soda, carbonate of soda, snlphur, 
and carbon, in some form or othor, the proportions 
differing according to t lie i-badp of colour dcBired. The 
mixture is plaoed in crucibles, and calcined, great cbto 
being taken to regulate (he heat. A green mass is at first 
obtained, which is finely pulverised, and hosted onoo 
more in cast-iron boxes, it is then powdered again, 
washed L« remove soluble salts, and reheated, should 
the colour not ho of tho desired tint. The grinding of 
tho pigment requires great attention, fineness of divi¬ 
sion being hii indispensable quality. The chemical 
composition of ultruuiiii'iuo still remains in great ob¬ 
scurity. Many analyses have been published, but all 
widely diUcriug in (heir results. Ono thing, however, 
seems pretty cortum, that the tone of colour depends 
mainly on the amount, of combined sulphur in tho 
pigment, the light blue variety containing fl to 8 per 
cent.., the darker, ns much as 10 to 13 per cent- Tho 
most probnblu conclusion eomo to us to its composi¬ 
tion seems to bo that of Jirumior, who, from very 
exact analyses of the real and artificial material, 
considers it to consist of sdieittc of alumina, coloured 
with variable pmpoiuoict of sulphide of sodium. 
Green ultramarine is said to be blue ultrumaiino which 
bus not been rousted. 

l. Mnr.LLimuA', mn-lrl-l i!''.r-re( Let. umhella, an um¬ 
bel ;jtro, 1 carry), in lii>t.,(he Umbelliferous bun.,omit, 
ord. of lkcofylcdouct, sub-class Calymflorm, having tho 
following essential characters: — Kurils or climbs. 
Leaves alternate, usually compound mid sheathing at 
tho base, or sometimes simple, exatipulnle. Flowers 
almost always arranged in a more or less umbellate 
manner. Calyx superior, Totals -and stamens 0, 
inserted on the out aula of a donble fleshy oink, which 
crowns the ovary. Ovary inferior, 2-cellcd, with a soli¬ 
tary pendulous ovule in each cell; styles 2. Fruit 
consisting of two imielnse.i ul carpels, which separate 
when ripo from a common axis or carpophore. Heeds 
pendulous, one in each carpel, with a minute embryo 
at tho base of abundant horny albumen. The order 
comprises nearly :too gecera and upwards of 
spcoica, tho grontcr number being confined to tbe 
northern parts of Eurnpo, Asia, and America. Their 
properties ure extremely variable: some are edible; 
others aro aromatic aid carminative, and in some oases 
stimulant and tome, from tho presenceofa volatile oil; 
others oontain a nurcotico-aund juice, which readers 
them more or less poisonous; white others again ore 
autispasmodic and stimulant, from the presence of a 
foetid gum-resin. The cut-rot and parsnip, parsley, 
oelery, and fennel, belong to this order; so also do the 
poisonous hemlock, eon-bane, and fnoJa'-paraley. Tho 
caraway, coriander, and anise, well known for tbsir 
aromatic fruits (commouly called seeds), aru umbelli¬ 
ferous plants. 

Umax Balsam. (See Ucmihtac*®,) 

UmroBMiiT, Act o r, yu-ne-for'-me-te, was passed 
for the purpose of securing uniformity in public wor-' 
ship througbont tbe Anglican church. The present 
Act of Uniformity is tbe 13 & ll Car. II. c. 4, and 
regulates tho form of public prayers, administration of 
the sacraments, and other rifies of the Cimrob. There 
was a previous act of uniformity passed in tho first 
year of Elizabeth, , 
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UNiOSNTrus, y u-*i-jen'-e-tu» (tut., only-begotten), 
in Keel. Hist., is tlio name of a celebrated papal bull 
issued by Clemont XI. in 1713, and to called from its 
commencing Vnigcnitut Dei Filial. It was directed 
against the “ Moral Hctloctions on the Hew Testa- 
went," by.Pire Quesncl, a celebrated Jansenist, and 
produced a great commotion in Prance, many of the 
clergy refusing to accept of it. 

U8 ion, Tnr., yu'-ne-on (Let. ttnio, I join), denotes the 
net by which the two separate kingdoms of England and 
Scotland were incorporated into unonnder tbe title of 
tbo kingdom of Great Britain. Attempts bod been 
previously made to effect tlds object; bat it was not 
till 1707, by 6 Anne, o. 8, that it was actually accom¬ 
plished. Twenty-tire articles were drawn up and 
ugreed to by tbe parliaments of both countries; 
tbo principal conditions of which being that there 
should be a communication of rights and privileges 
between tbe subjects of both kingdoms, except where 
otherwise agreed; that the laws relating to trade, cus¬ 
toms, and the excise, should he the same in Scotland as 
in England; that there should bn one parliament, and 
sixteen peers should represent Hcolluml iu the House 
of IVors, and forty-tire members in the ITouse of Com¬ 
mons. Among the fundamental conditions of the union 
is that tlio Chtirobof Scotland and the four universities 
of that kingdom bo established forever. The union 
of OreAt Britain and Ireland took place in 1800, by 
30 & 40 Gen. III. c. 07. It admitted four Irish lords 
spiritual and twenty-eight temporal to tbo House of 
lVers, and 100 commoners to the House of Commons. 
(See I’ammamknt.) 

Unison, gu '- ne-zon (Lat. until , one; scan*, sound), 
the exact agreement of two sounds, proceeding irom 
an equality in the number of vibrations made in a 
given time by two sonorous bodies. 

Unitarians, yu’-ne-lai'-re-iius (Tint. «h«», one), are 
a sect of rchgiouists who believe iu the existence of 
only ono great and supreme Being, possessed of tbe 
glory ami attributes of divinity, as opposed to the 
Trinitarians, or those who hold that there aro tlirco 
persons in the Godhead. Tho Unitarians differ greatly 
id the opinions which they hold regarding the nature 
of Christ. Homo believe him to bo tlio greatest of ull 
created beings, endowed with great power and dignity, 
and exisliug before all worlds; others consider him to 
have had no existence previous to his birth on this 
earth, uud to have been simply a man approved of God 
by miracles and wonders and signs, which God did in 
him. From a very early poriod of the Church’s his¬ 
tory, differeue.es of opinion existed respecting the 
nature of Christ. Sabcllius in tho 3rd, and Anus iu 
tho Itli century, held andpropagatedUnitarian notions. 
In the ltitb century again, Faustus Socinus was very 
saceessful iu diffusing similar doctrines; and in 1653, 
Servetua was burned liy tbe instigation or consent of 
Calvin, for holding such views. In England, in the 
18th and 17th centuries, Bimilar sentiments prevailed, 
and iu tho beginning of tho 19th many of tho Presby¬ 
terian ministers embraced these opinions. In a short 
time their congregations generally adopted the some 
views, and thus many of the old Presbyterian chapels 
and endowments have become the property of Unita¬ 
rians. Their origin as a distinct community in England 
dates from about 1730; and in 1851 they had in Englaud 
and Wales 220 places of worship, with 88,554 sittings, 
and in Scotland C places of worship. with 3,437 sittings. 
Their form of government is essentially congregational, 
each congregation ruling itself, without regard to courts 
or synods. The modern Unitarians differ from the 
earlier chiefly in attributing to Christ less of tho divine, 
and more of tho human nature; many of thorn regard¬ 
ing him as “constituted in all respects like other 
men." His mission, they consider, was to introduce a 
new moral dispensation, and his death they look upon, 
not os a saenfleo or atouement for sin, but u a mar¬ 
tyrdom in defence of truth. They thus deny the ne¬ 
cessity of an atonement, and hold that good works 
alone aro sufficient to secure salvation. Many of the 
modern Unitarians hold that oil mankind will ultimately 
be saved. 

Ultimo UnxTHtBir. ($« Bohemian Buibuh.) 

Vn»kd PmsbytemIw Chcbch, Tan, or Scot- 
formed in 1847, by the union of 
tbs United Secession rsd the Belief churches. The 
MM 


United Preabyteriah Church. 

original secession from tbe Church of Scotland took 
place in 1733. Ebenezer Erskine, one of the ministers 
of Stirling, having in a sermon denounced certain acts 
of the General Assembly as arbitrary and tyrannioal, 
was rebuked and admonished by that tribunal. He 
and three others protested against this decision, and 
were deposed. These being joined by four more 
brethren, constituted themselves into a separate pres¬ 
bytery under the name of the Associate Presbytery. 
Having now given up all hopes of a reunion with the 
national church, they cnrueaMy set about extending 
nud perpetuating their principles, and provided means 
for educating candidates for the ministerial work. Tho 
presbytery speedily expanded into a synod, and held 
its first meeting at Stirling in 1715-0. Unfortunately, 
about this limo a dispute arose respecting the religious 
clause of an oath taken by burgesses in certain towns, 
one party holding that no Bccedcr should lie allowed to 
swear this oath, while the other urged that it should 
bo mode matter of forbearance. So fiercely was tho 
contention carried on, that a separation took place in 
1747, thoso who were against swearing the oath being 
called “ Antihurgliers,” while the oilier party were 
designated " Burghers.” The Antihurghers not only 
refused to maim a any friendly intercourse with the 
opposite party, i even went the length of passing 
sentonce'of depouun and excommunication on ull tho 
ministers oppose I to their views, including Ebenezer 
and lialph Erskine, and others. In 1751, an uupopulur 
minister having been presented to the church and 
parish of Inverkeithinp, the great body of tlio parish¬ 
ioners protested against his settlement, and the pres¬ 
bytery refused to induct him. The General Assembly 
took up the matter, and peremptorily enjoined tho 
presbytery to induct him; » proceeding which offended 
certain of the ministers of the presbytery, and one of 
them, Mr. Thomas Gillespie, was deposed. Ho con¬ 
tinued his ministrations, however, and in a few years 
was joined by several others, and founded the “ Belief 
Synod,” formed for the purpose of giving relief to op¬ 
pressed Christians, from the yoke of patronage and tho 
tyranny of the church courts. Tho speeders continued 
to increase in numbers, and not only planted churches 
in different parts of Scotland, but sent preachers to 
Eugiand, Ireland, aud even to America. In 1773, tho 
congregations of the different ecceders in Scotland 
amounted to 190. Towards the close of the 18th 
century, a controversy arose respecting tho power of 
the civil magistrate in matters of religion, when a great 
majority of both synods abandoned the old ground 
held by the Covenanters, and udopted what was called 
“Hew Light” views. A small party, known as the 
'• Old Lights,” seceded, and formed themselves into a. 
distinct presbytery. A few years earlier, a small parfy 
acceded from the Burgher synod, and formed them¬ 
selves into a distinct presbytery, becoming thus tho 
founders of tbo “ Original Burgher Synod," which in 
1839 returned into tho "bosom of tho national charob, 
and at the “Disruption" most of them connected 
themselves with the Free Church. At length, in 1820, 
seventy-three years after their separation, a union 
was effected between the Burghers and Antiburghers. 
At the breach, the secession numbered thirty-two con¬ 
gregations ; at the union, it comprised 262 (130 Burgher 
and 123 Antiburgher). Ten ministers of the Anti- 
burgher synod refused to ooncur in the union, end 
soon after formed a junction with the Old Light party, 
the two constituting tbe “ Associate Synod of Original 
Seceden.” Afterwards, in 1847, ns already stated, a 
union was effected between the .United Secession end 
the Belief churches, when they took Hie name of the 
United Presbyterian Chureh. It now comprehends 
thirty-one presbyteries, with about 600 churches, and 
numbers among its adherents about a fifth part of 
the population of Sootland. It bos a divinity hall, 
which is usually attended by about 200 students ; ana 
has long been distinguished for its labours in the field 
of missions. Its form of government is Presbyterianism 
(which see), and its doctrines do not differ materially 
from those of the Preo Church (which see). At pre¬ 
sent, active stent are being taken to bring aboutW 
union between the United Presbyterian and the Free 
churches; and from the cordial reception whfaih the 
propose! has met with from both parties, there seems- 
every probability that it will speedily be effected, I# 
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J852, the Associate Synod of Original 8eoedets, by a 
. narrow majority, united themselves with the Free 
" Cburob, while the minority still continue a distinct 
body, under the name of the “ Synod of United Origi¬ 
nal Secedere.” At present they comprehend four 
presbyteries and twenty-nine congregations.—For an 
account of the Itcformed Presbyterian Church, eee 
CaunBosiAKs. * 

Ukivbusai,, gu-ne-ver'-t'd (Lat.), in log., is applied 
to a proposition in which what la predicated is declared 
to apply to everything comprehended in it; as, All men 
are mortal. A universal proposition may ho either affir¬ 
mative or negative; as, All men are subject to death, 
Iso man is perfect. It is opposed to u particular, which 
asserts or domes something of some, implying that 
♦* the others nre, or may bo, left- unspoken of; as, Borne 
inen are handsome; some animals cannot live in this 
country. 

Uhivershht, j/u-ae-vcr'-sSl-ist, in Theol., is a term 
' applied to such us maintain the universality of the atone¬ 
ment, or that all men will Anally be saved, aa opposed 
to those who bold the doctrine of eternal punishment. 
Otherwise their views are very dissimilar, sonic be¬ 
lieving in a remodial punishment of limited duration, 
terminating in a universal restoration to happiness, 
while others deny (he existence of any fntnre punish¬ 
ment, but only different degrees of happiness. The 
term is also applied to those that hold that Christ died 
for all, and not merely for an elect number, ns the 
Calvinists teach, And that all may partuko of salvation 
by belief in Christ. 

Uiurr.BSlTirs, u-niv-er'-te-tee: (Lat. tmiecrtilat, the 
whole of anything, us contrasted with its parts), in its 
modern Bigtiilicutton, usually denotes an establishment 
for the purpose of instruction in some or all of the 
most important branches of science and literature, and 
' having tho (power of conferring certain honours or 
dignities termed degrees. This terra, like many 
others, has undergone various modifications of meaning 
r until its original signification inis quite disappeared. 
The oldest word for an institution of higher education 
was ttudium, or etudutm generate, terms employed in 
. the 12th and 13th centuries; and uniecriitas was 
applied to a corporation, or a number of persons assn, 
ciated together for a common purpose. In its proper 
and original meaning, then, university “ denotes simply 
the whole members of a body (generally incorporated 
body) of persons teaohing and learning one or more 
* departments of knowledge, and not an institution 
privileged to teach a determinate circle of sciences, 
and to grantjeertifleates of prollcicncv (degrees) in any 
fixed and’cerlntn departments of tliatcirolc (faculties). 

<Sir W. Hamilton.) In the same way, the term etudium 
generate did not originnllv mean that all was taught, 
but that what was taught was taught to all. The 
oldest universities arose spontaneously during the 12th 
and ISth centuries. About the begiuning of the 12th 
century, Paris became the resort of teamed men, 
who, by means of teaching and public lectures, infused 
new life into the existing schools. The brilliant lec¬ 
tures of Abelard and Lombardus attracted immense 
crowds from all partB of F.urope, and local immunities 
and other advantages came to be accorded to the 
teachers and pupils by the town, which well appreciated 
the advantages of this great resort. The continually 
increasing number of teachers and students rendered 
f it expedient to adopt some form of government, in 
order that their labours might be carried on witb some 
degree of regularity ; and accordingly, the university 
appears to have been incorporated towards the end 
of the 12th century. At first it comprised only the 
faculty of arts; but subsequently those of divinity, 
canon law, and medicine arose. The papal and royal 
privileges subsequently conceded did not create the 
faculties which they then publicly protected; but in this 
way the universities dame to form integral parts of the I 
Church and State, and subject to their control. Philip 
Augustus, by bis ordinance of 1200, granted to tbe 
university exemption from the ordinary tribunals, and 
prohibited the citixens, under tbe severest penalties, 
from molesting the students. Subsequent kings of 
France conferred additional privileges, and by various 
enistmeota, teachers and students were exempted 
a‘ from all customs, taxes, or personal burdens; were not 
? . liable to arrest, to seizure or confiscation of goods, 
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and were especially exempted from being summoned 
out of Paris on any legal process. Nor were the popes 
behind the kings in their gifts to the university^and 
Innocent IV. declared that no sentence of excommu¬ 
nication, suspension, or interdict against the univeAity, 
or any of its members, Bhnuld have effect wjthout spe¬ 
cial license of the Apostolio see. It thus soon boenme 
the most distinguished semiuaryof education in Europe, 
and was resorted to by students from all pATts, In 1453 
the number of students amounted to 25,000, and when 
Joseph Sculiger was a student, it had reached 30,000. 
When the teachers and students camo to form one 
body, the division into nnttonn originated. Each nation 
comprised all the professors ond students from eertain 
countries, and formed an independent body by itself, 
having its own laws, funds, ana government. At the 
head of each nation was » procurator selected from 
among themselves, whose duty it was to protect thoir 
riglitB and privileges, and see that all its regulations 
wore duly observed. This institution must have been 
of great benefit at the time when students camo from 
nil parts of Europe to one university; and in some of 
the continental and Beotoh universities tho system is 
still kept up, ovon to the original number of four*. The 
four nations of tho Paris univeraity were—(1) tho 
French, including Spaniards, Italians, Greeks, &o.r 
(2) the Picard, comprising the north-east of France ana 
the Netherlands; (3) tho Norman; ond (4) tho Eng¬ 
lish, called afterwards tho German, including English, 
Scotch, Irish, Germans, Poles, &c. Vegrect aro be¬ 
lieved to have originated in Pans about tho second 
half of tho lath century. The first, teachers had taken 
office withont invitation orpermiasion from any ono; but 
subsequently tho members of the university were csre- 
fulthat their lecturers should he persons well qualified. 

I Hence examinations were instituted, nud those who 
were found qualified reeeived a formal permission to 
lecture publicly. The oldest degrees were those in arts. 
Tho first or lowest, ueadcuiicnl dogreo wns that of Bache¬ 
lor, the second that of Lxefntmte. If the licentiate 
afterwards received (he cap of Magitter or Matter, ha 
became a colleague of his former teachers, and partici¬ 
pated in all their privileges. The title mnglstorin Paris 
corresponded to tnat of doctor nt Bologna, Such ex¬ 
aminations and solemn distributions of academieal 
honours (promofionet) were customary iu Paris as early 
us the beginning of tho 13th century. At drat the 
teaching in the university was confined to tho seven 
liberal urts, known as the tritium and qundritium ; the 
former comprising grammar, logic, and rhetoric, the 
latter music, arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Iu 1250, the mendicant orders and seeulsr clergy 
united and formed a sort of corporation of teachers of 
theology, and thus originated the theological faculty. 
In 12(H>, tho teacher.-* of medicino followed their 
example, as did also those of civil law; and thus 
arose the lour faculties of arts, theology, law, and 
medicine. The faculties elected deant from among 
their number, and these, with tho procurators of the 
nations, represented tho university. Tho chancellor, 
from being the officer appointed by tho bishop to pre¬ 
side over tho courts of his diocese, came to obtain 
power in the nniversity, and became tho officer by 
whose authority degrees were conferred. Tim reotor 
was chosen by the different nations, and was tho bead 
of the university in everything except the conferring 
of degrees. He presided in the general meetings, 
took charge of the registers and public money, and 
administered generally the government of tbe univer¬ 
sity. At first tho teachers delivered their lectures in 
such rooms ss they could for biro or otherwise obtain 
the use of; but afterwards bulls or schools for tho use 
of their tescher^were provided by the several faculties. 
Originally tho teachers were supported entirely by the 
fees received from the students, and those f hat wore in 
high repute sometimes made largo saint. Afterwards 
teachers sometimes received present* from the ma¬ 
gistrates of the town to indnoe them to remain in it, 
and at a later period a fixed salary was given to them. 
The great' concourse of students in early times ren¬ 
dered it difficult for them to obtain lodgings, and gave 
rise to exorbitant demand* on tbe part of the townsmen 
with whom they resided. Td remedy this inconveni¬ 
ence, taxers were appointed to determine the amount of 
rent to be paid, and subsequently charitable individuals 
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were induced to provide houses in whioh a certain 
number of indigent student* might be lodged free of 
chargq. In some oners they also received their board 
gratis, or hod other allowances. This was the origin of 
the aoUegut or collages, which in the two old English 
univorsities have risen into such importance. In the 
Gorman universities somethin!; similar was introduced, 
namely the burns (charitable establishments iu which 
Htudenls could live for a very low rent). The name 
Imrssi was also given to certain boarding-houses esta¬ 
blished by the professors for tho use of the students. 
Those who lived in such bursa 1 , were called,'Aiir/eim ; 
wlinnoo tho German Burtch. TBo university of Bologna 
contests tlte palm of antiquity with that of Paris. It 
first became famous through the teaching of Irnerms 
in tho early part of the J2tli century. Ills lectures on 
Homan law attracted a great number of popils, and 
he is considered to have originated a grand revolution 
in the legislation of Europe. His suooesaors were 
mon of ability, and for several centuries after, the 
university of Bologna continued to bo celebrated for 
its legal learning, and to be flocked to by students from 
nil parts. About 1220 it had 10.000 students, and in 
the middlo of tho 17th century the numbers had in¬ 
creased to 13.000. As in the case of Paris, the citizens 
conferred cortaiu rights nnd privileges upon tho uni¬ 
versities, others being subsequently granted by the 
emperor and the pope, in Oormany, as also in 
England, the earliest universities were founded on 
tho model of that of 1‘uris. The first universities 
founded in Germany were those of Prague, 134ft, and 
Vienna, 13I1B. Universities were now expressly esta¬ 
blished, and not. loft to grow up of themselves, as before, 
for several centurion the popes continued to ereot 
these institutions, and exercise the right of protecting 
and superintending them. Monarchs who wished to 
establish a university requested the papal confirmation, 
and submitted to the authority which the Roman sen 
arrogated over them. The unhappy Thirty Tears* war 
did much injury to the German universities; but since 
that period they have luado rapid advances, beyond 
those of any other country. The character of life at 
the German universities is such that tho student ever, 
after recalls it with fondness. An amount of freedom 
and libnrty is enjoyed thorn to which they nre after¬ 
wards strangers, and the students are very jealous of 
their privileges. Tho liberul principles which have from 
time to tuno animated Germany have been manifested 
iu a particular degree by the students at the universi¬ 
ties ; and there have not been wanting attempts on the 
part of the governments to curtail their liberties. In 
a German university there are usually ordinary and 
extraordinary professors, and doctntei or licentiates. 
Thu ordinary professors ard those who form tho great 
body of tho teaoliing staff. In most universities they 
are appointed by the government, have general juris* 
diction over the students, and make the provisions re¬ 
specting instruction. They divide themselves iuto four 
faculties, each having a dean oboson by themselves 
from their own number. The whole constitute tho 
senate, at the head of whioh is the reotor, who is 
chosen annually. The oxtraordinaiy professors are 
usually persons who have distinguished^themselves in 
some particular bruuoh or brauohcs, and whose ser¬ 
vices the government wishes to retain. They receive 
■mail salaries, and are the persons looked to to fill 
Tacaooies among tbs ordinary professors. The dsenbts 
aro-those who, after undergoing an examination, have 
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to prsotiae a profession, &c. The student's examina¬ 
tions commence after he bee finished his course of 
study, or on entering on a profession; and particularly 
in Prussia tho examinations are very severe for one 
wishing to become a ckrgyman, physician, lawyer, 
statesman, or trachor of Ti superior school. Theso ex¬ 
aminations are both oral and written, uqd the succes- 
si vo steps of promotion are attended with new examina¬ 
tions. The universities of France (twenty-three iu all) 
were swept away during the Revolution, and for a time 
education was entirely neglected. At. length, in 1808, 
an imperial university was established by Napoleon I. 
It embraces the whole system of national education in 
France, and is composed of seventeen academies, each 
of which ootnprehends two, three, or more of the de¬ 
partments iuto which the kingdom is divided, and con- 


and the number of students and professors at eaeb. 

lists ot Btu- Pro- 

Countiy. hams. Found, denl». fet*m 

Austria.. Vienna ......... 1305 2,100 85 


, P ■ igue ..1348 

. I -th..1405 

, I .ulna .1228 

, Pavla.1301 


but from among them the extraordinary professors are 
Usually sclented. Every person in these three classes 
can lecture upon whatever subject he pleases, the pro¬ 
fessors being only obliged to deliver leetures also in 
the branobes for whioh they are specially appointed. 
Hence very often three or four courses of lectures are 
delivered on the same subject, and theologians will be 
found lecturing on politics, philosophers on questions 
in theology, and so on. The German student ft usually 
left st Ml liberty to choose the lectures which he will 
attends and ha is subjected to no official examination 
during hi* term of study. The only regulation is that. 


Baden .Heidelberg ... 1387 600 48 

Havana.Munich. 1820 1,330 75 

Belgium ...Brussels......... 1837 458 47 

„ .Louvain. 1420 750 48 

Denmark ..Copenhagen... 1470 000 41 

Greece .Athens .1H37 620 45 

Hunover ...Outtingeu...... 1737 700 67 

Holland...Leyden.1575 520 28 

..Utrecht.1630 600 33 

Papal States.._ Home. 1303 700 60 

..Bologna.1119 530 40 

Prussia. Berlin.1809 1,500 70 

„ .Hullo .1691 660 50 

„ .Breslau. 1702 770 51 

..Bonn. 1808 770 68 

Russia .Moscow. 1755 1,750 90 

„ .Dnrpst . 1632 550 84 

„ .St. Petersburg 1819 700 82 

.Kiev . 1833 900 95 

Sardinia.Turin.1412 1,300 84 

..Genoa.1812 420 38 

Snxe-lYoimor.Jena . 1558 380 BO 

Saxrtny.Leipsie. 1409 850 75 

Sicilies, Two.Naples . 1224 1,500 — 

,, ..Palermo . 1394 1,100 60 

Spain eseiuaseeValladolid . 1346 1,300 — 

„ ..Valencia .1410 1,000 — 

„ .Saragossa.1474 1,100 — 

..Santiago . 1532 1,000 —' 

Sweden & Norway Upsalu .1470 1,450 31 

„ Lund. 1663 050 28 

„ Christiania ... 1811 500 32 

Tuseany .Pisa....1338 580 45 

Wurtcmberg .Tubingen.1477 670 60 

For an account of the universities of Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, Edinburgh, Dublin, Durham, and Glasgow, see 
under these several heads; for that of London see 
alow. 

hUKivEBSiTT Coixisx, Loxnox, originated in a 
OVerne for establishing a university in the metropolis, 
first promulgated by Thomas Campbell, the poet, and * 
others, in 1826. Their objects were—(1) to sffinra the 
inhabitants of London, at a moderate rate, the meaaa 
of giving their tons ■ complete education; m to afford 
the benefits of a university education to the various 
classes of society in England who, not being members 
of the Church of England, were excluded in a greater 
or lees degree from Oxford and Cambridge) and (3) 
to establish in the metropolis extended and systematic 
courses of education for professional pursuits, in lews, 
medicine, and civil engineering. Within a tew months 
after the scheme was announced, sufficient funds wens , 


aro-those who, after undergoing an examination, have (Scheme for establishing a university in the metropolis, 
obtained liberty to teach. Any person may request t/ first promulgated byThomas Campbell, the poet, and 
be examined in this war, and if found qualified is eif others, in 1826. Their objects were—(1) to sffinra the 
titled to be licensed. The docentes receive no salaries; inhabitants of London, at a moderate rate, the means 


during hi* term of study. The only regulation is that, 
in cuse of most sciences, be is required to attend ear- 
tain lectures* and to stadv/uH three y sere, if be wishes 


close of 1828 the c issies in the tenuities of arts, law, and 
medicine were in toll operation. The exclusion of tbeo» 
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f logy from ths course of instruction gave rise to mnoh 
opposition, sod it was not till 1836 that it obtained a 
charter of incorporation. The entire management and 
direction of the affairs of the college are vested in the 
general meetings end council; the former consisting of 
the proprietors and donors (who are member* for life), 
nod the latter consisting of a president, viec-prosldent, 
treasurer, and from sixteen to twenty-four other mem¬ 
bers nleoted by a general moating. The senate is com- 

S osed of all th* professors of the college, and a presi- 
ent selected by thorn, oat of three persons presented 
to them for that purpose by the general council. It 
has two faculties,—one of arts and law, the other of 
modieine. In the former, there ore professorships of 
Iistin, Greek, English, German, French, Italian, He- 
, brew, Arabio, Persian, Gujarati, Hindustani, Hindu 
law, Sanscrit, Chinese, Comparative Grammar, His¬ 
tory, Political Economy, Philosophy of the Mind and 
logic. Jurisprudence,' English law, Mathcmutics, 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, Architecture, Civil 
Engineering, Chemistry, Practical Chemistry, Physio, 
logy. Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy; in the 
latter, professorships of Auutomy and Physiology, 
Practical Anatomy, Comparative Anatomy, Practice 
of Medicine, Clinical Medicine, Surgery, Clinical Sur¬ 
gery, Midwifery, Materia Madica, Chemistry, Practical 
Chemistry, Botanv, Medical J unsprudenoe. The pro* 
lessors are dependent upon the lees which they receive 
from their pupils. The session in arts commences in 
the middle of October aud terminates at the end of 
June. The medical session is divided into two terms 
—the Winter, from the beginning of October to the end 
of March, and the Summer, from the beginning ut May 
to the end of July. Students are admitted without 
raferenco to their religious opinions, and without pi c. 
vioas examination, exorpt in the caBo of those under 
fifteen years of age. At the end of each session, exa¬ 
minations by means of printed papers arc held, accord¬ 
ing to which the honours and prizes are awarded. Con- 
V nectedwith the college are two Andrews scholarships, 
of 3166 each, tenable tor one year only,—one for Latin 
and Greek, the other for mathematics; two Joseph 
Hume's scholarship* of £20, lor three years, one tor 
i- jurisprudence, the other for political economy; one 
Ricardo scholarship of £20, for three years, for political 
economy; a Jews' commemoration scholarship; aud 
various prizes. The number of students in the faculty 
of arts and law during 1861-2 waa 216; medicine, lvi; 

, besides 85 attending tho evening classes, nml 363 pupils 
in the junior school in connection with the university, 
—Ref. Univrrritg College Calendar, 1663. 

Univkhsixtov London was created by royal char¬ 
ter of William IV. in 1836, confirmed by a new charter 
granted by Victoria in 1837. A supplementary charter 
was granted to it in 1813; and in 1838 a new charter 
revoked tho previous ones, aud established it on a more 
definite and extended basis. Its object was to encou¬ 
rage a regular and liberal conrsoof education,by pre¬ 
senting the means to all classes and denominations ot her 
majesty’s subjects, without any distinction whatover, 
by offering to persons who prosecute or complete their 
stadies iu the metropolis or other parts or the king¬ 
dom, such facilities, and conferring upon them such 
distinctions, as mayfincline them to persevere in their 
landablo pursuits; and for the purposo of ascertaining 
by examination tho persona who have aoqmred profi- 
. money in literature, science, and art, by ths pursuit of 
/ such course of education, and of rewarding them by 
academioal degrees os evidence of their respective 
i attainments, and marks of honour proportioned there¬ 
unto. It is, in fact, a great literary incorporation 
legalized for tho purpose of testing the qualifications 
of yonng men who present themselves as candidates 
for literary or scientific honours, and of conferring the 
same on those found possessed of tbs necessary quali¬ 
fications, irrespective of where or how acquired. It 
thus differs from the other universities, which only 
confer degree* on those who have been educated with¬ 
in their walls. The body politic, or corporate, consists 
of a chancellor, vice-chancellor, 36 follow* appointed 
' by the crown, and by the members of the senate, and 
. au persons holding any of the degree* of LXi,X>. ( M.H., 
' M\, LLJB., M.B., B.A. The chief officers an the 
1 chancellor, vice-chancellor, registrar, chairman of 
$ convocation, with the queen as visitor. Than an two 
1631 
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courts,—tho Senate and the Convocation. The for¬ 
mer consists of the chancellor, vice-chancellor, and 
fellows, and is invested with the entire miutagepent 
and superintendence of tho affairs, concerns, ana pro¬ 
perty of the university. Tho Convocation consists of 
the graduates of tho university; but thoso graduates 
only aro entitled to voto whose names appear upon the 
register. Their powers are very limited, being chiefly 
confined to dismissing and declaring their opinion upon 
matters connected with the university, but without 
having any right to interfere therein. The university 
is empowered to receive into connection with it such 
educational institutions iu the United Kingdom and 
British colonies as furnish sufficient evidence thst they 
oomiuuuicato to young won vuch a course of instruc¬ 
tion as to justify their being taken on examination. 
The senators also have the power (with consent of one 
of the principal secretaries of slate) to admit persons 
not educated in any of tin* institutions connected with 
the university for matriculation, and as candidates for 
any of the degrees other than medical, on such condi¬ 
tions us shall from time to time be determined. Tho 
senators have the power, after examination, of confer¬ 
ring the several degrees of bachelor, muster, and doctor 
iu arts, laws, science, medicine, and music, aud also in 
such other departments of knowledge, ernept theology, 
as they shall from time to time determine. The exa¬ 
minations arc held ut least once a year, and embrace 
such branches in tho several departments as they shall 
consider necessary. All the examinations are conducted 
by moans of printed papers, and the successlul candi¬ 
dates aro, except in the matriculation examinations, 
arranged in two divisions, thoso of tho first division 
being admissible to examination for honours. Tho 
matriculation examination taken place twico a year, on 
the second Monday in January and the first Monday 
in July, and candidates are required to transmit be¬ 
forehand to the registrar a certificate of their having 
completed the sixteenth year of their age. The sub¬ 
jects include arithmetic and algebra, geometry, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, classics (one Greek and ono 
Latin subject), English language, outliuee of English 
history, and tho French or German language. Ex¬ 
aminations urn bimultaneouvly conducted 111 such pro¬ 
vincial cities, towns, and colleges, us have obtained the 
sanction of the Senate. Fen, £2. Any candidate who 
has passed may bo examined for honours in mathe¬ 
matics and nuturol philosophy, clossirs, chemistry, and 
natural history; and the highest candidates in the two 
former classes may each ruoeivo an exhibition of £30 
for two years; and tho highest iu the two latter each 
a prize of £10. After matriculation, candidate* tor the 
degree of B.A. are required to puss two subsequent 
examinations. Tho first commences on the third Mon¬ 


day of July, and only tho-» who have obtained honours 
can bo admitted to it within one academical year of the 
time of hia matriculation. The subjects are arithmetic 
and algebra, geometry, plane trigonometry, Latin and 
Roman history, Latin language, English language, 
literature, and history, and tho French or German 
language. Fee, £5. Candidates may be examined 
for honours in—(1) MathemKtics and meohanieal phi¬ 
losophy; (2) Latin; (3) English, and for prizes in the 
French and German languages. The highest candidate* 
in mathematics aud Lstm may each receive an exhibi¬ 
tion of £40 a year for two years; the highest candidate 
in English £30 for two year*; and the highest' can¬ 
didates in French and German each a prize of £10. 
The second B.A. examination commences on the fourth 
Monday of October, and no eamlidate can be admitted 
to it within one academical year ot the time of pasting 
tho first B.A. examination. Tho subjects are mechani¬ 
cal and natural philosophy, astronomy, animal physio- 
logy, classics, history, logic, and moral philosophy. 
Fee, £6. Any candidate who bos passed may bo exa¬ 
mined for honours in mathematics and natural philo¬ 
sophy, classics, logic and moral pbilotopy, chemistry, 
annual physiology, and vegetable physiology aud struc¬ 
tural botany. Tho highest candidate In each of th* 
first three branches may receive £50 a year for the next ■ 
three years, with the title of University Scholar; aud 
the highest eandidsSo in the other three brunches each 
a prise of £10. Tho B.A. and-B.Se. examination, like 
those for matriculation, are carried on simultaneously 
in other cities, towns, and colleges, Tb| St JL exam*. 
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ncitum commrnop* on the first Monday in June, and 
n of a stricter arid wore extensive character than any 
of Out preceding. One academic year at least most 
elapse oiler taking B.A. Tlie subjects include classics, 
mntljtfnsijcs, mul natural philosophy, logic and moral 
philosophy, political philosophy, history of philosophy, 
uml political economy. The most distinguished oiimfi- 
iliitc in each brunch receives a gold racial of the value 
ol £20. I'Ve, .till). Scriptural examinations toko place 
onuo a year in the Hebrew mid Greok texts of Scrip¬ 
ture, the evidences of Christianity and Scripture 
history; nnd the highest candidate in each class re¬ 
ceives hooks to tho value cf £5. Candidates for the 
degree of II.Sc. (Itaelidor of Science) ore required to 
have matriculated, and to pass two subsequent eiunu- 
nniiuiiN; but bachelors of arts and graduates who have 
jms'cil tlie first examination for M.B. are only required 
to puss tho socond of these. Fee for esch examination, 
Ilouonrs may ho taken in both of those examina¬ 
tions, and the highest candidate in each branch may 
rercivo exhibitions of £tO nnd £50 for two and three 
years. The examination for I).Sc. takes place after the 
expiry of two ypars from J3.Sc,; and the fee is £10. 
Tlie candidate is examined on some one of a number of 
brunches selected by liimsclf; but he is expected also to 
show a general acquaintance with tlie subsidiary sub¬ 
jects. The ljii.lt, examination caimot take place till 
the expiry of one academic year oiler B.A. Honours 
may also bo taken, end tho most distinguished candi¬ 
date may receive un exhibition of £50 a year for the 
next throe years. Fee, £10. No candidate is admitted 
to the degree of Lb.l). under thirty, until after the 
expiry of two yearn from liis obtaining LL.B. For 
persons above thirty, no interval is required, and tho 
candidate who most distinguishes himself may receive 
a gold modal of tho value of £ 30 . Fee, £10. Candi¬ 
dates for the degree of M.B. ore required to havo been 
engaged during tour years in their professional studies 
at one orotharof tho schools renogni/.i'd liv the univer¬ 
sity, and to pass two examinations. In the former of 
these, candidates are examined in anatomy mul physio¬ 
logy, in chemistry,nod in mutcrin medico, aud nmv re¬ 
ceive £3d for tivo years. Fee, £10. TheseeondiM.il. 
examination cannot take place within two years of the 
first, and includes physiology, general pathology, gene¬ 
ral therapeutics, hygiene, surgery, medicine, midwifery, 
forensio medicine. Ilouonrs may bo obtained in phy¬ 
siology and comparative anatomy, in surgery, in mcdi- 
emo. and in midwifery; nnd tho most distinguished 
candidate in each of the three first branches may receive 
mi exhibition of £M> for two years. Fee, £5. Candidates 
for tho degree of M.D. are required to furnish various 
certificates of qualifications, including one of "having 
hern engaged for five rears In tho practice of their pro¬ 
fession; end tho candidate who distinguishes himself 
most at tlie examination may receive a gold medal ol 
the value of £20, Feo, £10.—-ltef. London Vtiieertity 
Calendar ,IStVj. 

Upas, or AlfTWin, yu'-jxnr, the poison-tree of Java 
(Antiaru twfeaWa),concerning which so ninny fabulous 
stories ore related. The milky juice is extremely 
poisonous, but there is no foundation for the belief 
that tho trno poisons the air. The active principle con¬ 
tained in the juice has been named anfiartn. 

Uxanivm, yu-rai'-ne-nm, a metal somewhat sparingly 
distributed over the surface of the earth in the mine¬ 
rals pi It'll hlrnd, Whioh consists of tho block oxide 
mixed with silica nud oxide of iron; uran-mica, or chal¬ 
colite, which is a double phosphate of copper aud 
uranium; and uranile, in which lime takes the place of 
the copper. ITrunium wus discovered by Klaproth, and 
tho metal was first isolated by Feligot, tho substance 
originally supposed to be the metal having boon proved 
by him to be the protoxide. Tho metal is obtained by 
several processes, the most siraplo being by beating the 
proloalfioride with potassium. Uranium thus obtained 
sa of a White colour, to a certain exteut malleable; it is 
not oxidised by water at ordinary temperature; but if 
healed in tho air, it burns brilliantly like magnesium. 
Sulphuric and hydrochlorio acids dissolve it, with the 
evolution of hydrogen. It forms three oxides,—the 
tnhotidc, U»0,; this protoxide, UO; and the sesgui* 
oxide, HoO,. The snboxide is little known. It is a 
green powder, obtained by heating the black oxide in 
• current of oxygen. It A soluble in dilute acids, but 
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does not form salts, The protoxide is made by heating 
the oxalate of uranium in a current of hyarsgen in * 
close vends. It is a black powder, which takes fire 
spontaneously on exposure to the air. It was formerly 
supposed to bo the metal. In its anhydrous state, it 
is insoluble in acids, but as a hydrate precipitatettagom 
its salts by ammonia, it is readily soluble, forming 
numerous salts of an interesting character. The 
aesquioxtdc is the most important of the oxides of 
uranium. It is somewhat difficult to prepare ib a pure 
slate. It combines readily With the acids, forming 
crystaUizablo sails of great beauty. The nitrate is the 
source from which all tho compounds of uranium are 
procured. It is propnred from pitch blond by solution 
in nitric odd, the lead, arsenic, iron, and other im¬ 
purities, being extracted by well-known megns. It 
forms fine yellow crystals, with a peculiar grcSn bloom 
running through them, and contains an equivalent of 
nitric acid united to uu equivalent of the sesquioxide 
of uranium. It will bo remembered that all other 
aesquioxides require throe equivalents of acid to form 
neutral salts; the use of nitrate of uranium ran there¬ 
fore be only explained by supposing, with Peligot, that 
a radicle nranyl, V,O if exists, of which the supposed 
sesquioxide is a proi ,ide. The nitrate has been need 
as a photographic r. ■ oriel, but without any very great 
success. Sesquioxii o of uranium, when combineuwith 
gloss, gives it» peculiar greenish-yellow colour of great 
beauty. Besides tho oxides named, there appears to 
bn another, the black oxide, or protosesquioxide, which 
is much used us a black pigment in porceloin-paiutiug. 

It is formed by heating the protoxide to redness, or 
by igniting tho pronitnilo. The pTotochloride of 
uranium ia a volatile deliquescent substance, crystal¬ 
lizing in dnrk-grren octnhedra, which is decomposed 
by water. A volatile subchlorido is also obtainable. 
When chlorine is passed over the protoxide at a red 
limit, » yellow deliquescent crystalline compound ia 
formed, which hug the composition U,0,Ci, or 
t hlnridc q f v.ranyl, strengthening tho hypothesis of the 
existence of bucIi a radicle. The other salts of uranium 
are very interesting to the scientific chemist, from their 
anomalous composition and behaviour with re-agents, 
but cannot be described here. Tho sesquioxide seems 
capable of playing the part of an acid, and forms 
compounds with potash and soda. Tho facility with 
which many of tho sesquisalts of uranium are trans¬ 
formed into protosalts by exposure to the sun's rays 
has caused them to bo greatly used in octiuometrio 
experiments. In many of its reactions, uranium 
greatly resembles iron and manganese. Liko them, 
its sulphate oomhines with sulphate of potash, forming 
a double salt, which, however, is not an alum. 

Uiianuh, y u-rai'-nui, iu Astron., the remotest 
known planet belonging to onr system. It was origi¬ 
nally denominated the Georgia m Sidui, and then 
Jfertchel, from the name of its discoverer. The motion 
of Uranus is direct, or from west to east, during tho 
greater part of the year. He is stationary for some 
time before opposition, and for some time after, and 
bis motion is retrograde during the intermediate inter¬ 
val. His motion attains its maximum value on tho 
day of opposition. The arc of rctrogradatian included 
betwcon the annual station which precedes opposition 
nnd the annual station which follows it, is 3° •15'. The 
time of a synodic revolution of the planet, or the time 
which elapses between two consecutive conjunctions, 
is 300 days. The mean distance from the sdn of 
Uranns is 10T8239, that of the earth being considered 
as unity. The apparent diameter of Uranus (which, 
on account of the great magnitude of its orbit in com¬ 
parison of that of the earth, undergoes very little 
variation), is about 4"; whence the real diameter of 
the planet must be about 35,000 miles, or nearly four 
and a half times that of tho earth, ana its bulk about 
eighty times that of the earth. Uranus presents the 
appearance of a small, round, and uniformly iDuminated 
disk, without rings, belts, or discernible spots. From 
analogy, we infer that it revolves about its axis, but of 
this there is no direct proof. Four satellites, at least 
are known to attend Uranus; Sir William Horse bet * 
thought that he could discern six; but the distance 
of more than four has not been clearly mads out. TLe 
illuminating and calorific power of the son being 
t represented as unity ou the surface of the earth, them 




snmarioa) vajpa at to* surface pf ytanaa 
to '4*009. lu Afoar word*. Ike light and boat 
•ud fat] upon the surface of Uranorwifo W intensity 
omoqsting to ,f 8J the intensity at fba snrttaf of the 
earth being represented by unity. Uranus was dis¬ 
covered by Sir WilKam Herschel at Bath, on the 13th 
of March, 1781. It had he on previously observed by 
other astronomers, but, owing to the inferiority of their 
telescopes, (bey never suspected it to be a planet. 

Uma, yurf's'-A, one of the few organ io bases of animal 
origin. It forms no essential constituent of the urine 
ef all animals, and is taost abundant in that of tbe 
mammalia, particularly so in tbe ease of the carnivora. 
It is the principal outlet of nitrogen from the system 
after the mstarialsjwhioh compose the animal tiseues 
have experienced oxidation under tbe infinenoe of in* 
Spired air, A person in good health secretes about an 
ounce of urea daily. Dumas made several fruitless 
attempts to form urea from the asotised constituents 
of the body, but Bcehamp has recently succeeded iu 
doing so, by subjecting albumen to the oxidising notion 
of permanganate of potash. IJrea does not appear to 
be formed in the kidneys, these organs appearing to 
act more as iiltcrs in separating it'from the moss of 
blood in which it is formed before it-reaches them. 
Urea may be formed artiiloially in several ways, and 
was one of the first organic products made from inor¬ 
ganic material*. Cyanate of aminouia, ll.NO.C.NO, 
is metameric with urei, whose formula is C,U 4 N,0„ 
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beat. It is also formed by the action of oxidising 
agents in uric acid, and by a number of other pro* 
cesses which cannot be detailed here. It is isomeric 
with carbamide, if not identical with it. Tbo easiest 
method of procuring it is by beating together 6U 
parte of mrroeyanido of potassium with 28 of 
olaqk oxide of manganese, and washing the residue 
obtained. The cyanate of potash thus formed is 
transformed into the ammonia salt by dissolving in 
it 41 parts of sulphate of ammonia. The cyanato of 
ammonia may be dissolved out by alcohol, nnd slow 
evaporation converts it into urea. It crystallizes in 
white elender striated prisms, which are slightly deli¬ 
quescent. Its solution has a cool bit torish taste, and w 
neutral to test-paper. 11 is very soluble in water and 
hot alcohol, but sparingly so in ether. It docs «ot 
appear to form a definite hydrate. It melts at about 
248° Fahr., and at a temperature a little above this it 
ia decomposed into ammonia, carbonate of ammonia, 
and metameric acid. A solution of urea heated in u 
sealed tube takos up four equivalents of water, and is 
converted into carbonate of ammonia. The same 
ohange takes place in stale urine; hence its ammoniacal 
odour after keeping it a few days. Although forming 
•alts with certain of the acida, urea does not possess 
hell-marked basic properties. With utrio and oxalic 
acids it forms erystulixable salts. With certain 
metallic oxides end salt*, sneh as tho oxides and 
nitrates of silver and mercury, it forma definite crystal¬ 
line compounds. Urea constitutes about one and a 
half per cent, of the urine of a bealthyperson.or about 
one-third of ita solid constituents. The hydrogen in 
area-may be replaced by compound radicles, sueb ns 
ethyl, phenyl, &c., giving rise to numerous compounds, 
known as the compound ureas. It also combines with 
other radicles, forming urtidei .—For a fuller aocount 
of tbeee and the almost numberless series of com¬ 
pounds capable of being formed from this very inter¬ 
esting body, the reader is referred io Miller’s JSlemmU 
qf Gkenriitry, part iii. 

Unso, yu-re'-de, in Bet., a gen. of Fungi, the 
species of whioh produce tbe diseases of corn and other 
cultivated plants, colled blights, rusts, to. 

Obxthbs. (Sac Budih.) 

Ubxo AciDjjnt'-rik.—This very important excremen- 
ttttooa product occurs in small quantities in human 
grille, to the extent of rather less than one par cent. 


the bladder, which, if retained, gradually form denote* 


ty patients, nrio acid accumu- 
~ ‘ " (ooijre- 



|Hwpajftd by dissolving the driacr excrement 
of the boa in water, and oonvertlugthe orate of ammonia 
into nitrate of potash by adding excess of potash, 
and boiling until the wholo of the ammonia has bean 
set free. Hydrochloric acid is then added, and foe soldi 
separates in minute crystals, which are thoroughly 
washed and dried. Pure urie acid is a white crystal* 
line powder, requiring 10,000 parts of water for solu¬ 
tion, to which it imparts a very (table sold reaction* 
It is insoluble iu alcohol and ether, hut dissolves in 
concentrated sulphuric acid, which deposits it in a 
hydrated condition on dilution. The urates of tho alka* 
lies aro much more soluble than the arid itself. Urie 
acid is dibasic, giving rise to acid and neutral salts. By 
being submitted to heat, urie acid breaks up into a 
number of compounds; but tbe remarkable number of 
definite and orystallUable substances which it gives rise 
to when treated with various oxidating agents present 
the highest physiological interest, inasmuch as the 




stances minutely, and descriptions of most of them are 
given in Miller’s Element! qf Chemiitry, part iii., to 
which the reader is referred. 

Uiuu aud Tnvuiau, ya'-rim, (knm'-nsm (Heb., light 


his mind and will to the high priests. What these were 
is much disputed among critics. The mostoommon 
opinion, however, is that they were precious stones on 
the high priest's breastplate, which revealed the will 
of God, by appearing of unusual lustre when favour¬ 
able, and dim nken unfavourable. 

Ubimb, yu'-rin (Lmt. urina), is a highly complex fluid, 
secreted from tho blood by tho kidneys. In a healthy 
person, when recently voided, it is a dear limpid &mi e . 
of a pole yellow or amber colour, with a peculiar, faint 
aromatic odour, which becomes pungent and amroogfe* 
cal when decomposition takes place. Often, however, 
as it cools, it becomes opaque and turbid, from tbe de¬ 
position of part, of its constituents previously heMin 
solution; aud this may be consistent with health. 
H caltliy urine may, however, be nearly colourless, or 
of u brownish or deep-orange tint, and may proeent 
every shade of colour between those extremes. The 
quantity secreted in twenty-four hours depends upon 
the amount of fluid drunk, and the quantity secreted 
by tbe skin; but generally it ia about from thirty to 
forty fluid ounces. Itg specific gravity vanes iu health 
from 1015 to 1*030; but 1*020 is tbe average standard. 
It is acid in its reaction, and contains some mucus and 

•ui‘ 
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033 parte of water and'67 parts of solid matter. The 
following analysis is given of the solid contents of urine, 
but the proportiou of tbo materials is liable to vary 
great variation, depending ou food.eieroise, and other 
conditionsUrea, 49*68; uric aoid, 1*01; extractive 
matters, ammoniacal salts, and chloride of sodium, 
28-95; alkaline sulphates, 11*08; alkaline phosphate*. 
6-06; phosphates of lime and magnesia, I'60. Mediae* 
men distinguish three kinds of unne,—(1) urina too* 
guinit, or that which is seereted from the blood at timet 
when neither food nor drmk has been recently taken, 
as in tbe morning before breakfast; (2) w»aa jwtw, 
or that which has been seereted after any considerable 
quantity of fluid has been taken into thenody; and'ft). 
urina cibi, or that secreted during the period immedi¬ 
ately succeeding a meal of solid food. The last of these 


torn * greater abundance in foe excrement of birds and 
reptiles, that of the boa consisting almost entirely of 


ately succeeding a meal of solid food. The last of these 
contains a larger quantity of solid matter than either 
of the former, both of which are largely diluted with 
water. The first, or morning urine, is the best for ohm 
lysis: it is from it foot we are beat enabled to learn 




U«r. (Sit 
Unas Ms job, 
one of foe most 


i ^ hi . 


wr'-rit mai'-jor (Lat.), the Great Bear, 
remarkable of the northern eonatelia- 
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Bear, the constellation nearest the north pole- It 
«u called by the Greeks Cynosure, or the Dog's tail, 
and may be smelly dUtioguiihed bjr seven stars in the 
same form, bat in a contrary position' to thoss in Ursa 
Major. The pole is in tbis constellation at the extremity 
of the tail. ’ 

Umici, wMt-H f (I/at.), in Bot., the Kettle, the 
typical con. of the net. ord. Urlteaet <e. The species 
are well itnown from their stinging hairs. Some yield 
useful fibres; thns Caloee hemp, or Bheafibre, is ob¬ 
tained from too Asiatic species. 

UsTtoacnm, ur-tc-kai’-tc-e, in Bot., the Nettle fsm., 
anat. ord. of DieofyUdmet, Rub-class Monoehlamydeet, 
Herbs or trees with a watery juice. Leaves alternate, 
usually rough or with stinging hairs. Flowers small, 
unisexual, or rarely perfect, scattered or arranged in 
heads or catkins. There ore 23 genera and 300 epecies 
distributed over tho globe. 

Usincw, .vt/'-cds* (Fr.), in Gommereiel Law, is the 
time,aeeording to the usage or custom of different coun¬ 
tries, which is allowed to elapse between tbe date of a bill 
and the time of its payment. The length of the usance, 
or time which it inoiudus, varies in different countries 
from fourteen days to one, two, or even three months. 
Double or treble usance is double or treble the usual 
time; and half usance is half that time. 

Usa, in Law. (See Trust.) 

UsHXa os tun Bucx Bon, ntW.tr (from the Fr.), 
belongs to the order of tbe Garter, and has the custody 
of the chapter-house of tbe order. He is also the 
ohief gentleman usher to the sovereign, end is ap¬ 
pointed by lettera patent from the crown. His ohief 
duties ere connected with the ceremonies of teahouses 
of parliament. He attends upon the House of Lords 
during its sittings, and carries tbe messages of the 
house to the Commons. He executes orders for the 
commitment of parties guilty of breaches of privilege j 
and contempt, assists at the introduction of peers, Ac. 

Usufruct, jru'-zhoO'^nW (Lat. ««», use, and /me- 
ttu, fruit), in Civil Law, is (he right of using and reaping 
the fruits at things belonging to others, without de¬ 
stroying or wasting tho sur/ject over which such right 
extends. 


frit by those who, in their opportunities of experience, 
to which meet be added their habits of self-conscious¬ 
ness end self-observatton, are best furnished with the 
means of comparison. This being, according to the 
utilitarian opinion, tho end of human notion, u neces¬ 
sarily also the standard of morality, which may ac¬ 
cordingly be defined the rales end preoepts for human 
conduct, by the observance of which an existence, such 
as lias been described might be. to the greatest extent 
possible, secured to all mankind; and not to them 
only, but, so far as the nature of things admits, to (he 
whole sentient creation." Jeremy Benthsm is gene¬ 
rally regarded as the founder of this scot, and tbs most 
distinguished of his disciples is Mr. Mill.—Bef. VMU 
tariamm, by John Stosrt Mill, 1883. 

Utofia, yato'-pt-i (Gr. outopoi, no place), is a name 
given by Sir Thomas More to an imaginary island which 
he represents as discovered by a supposed companion 
of Amerigo Vespneeio, who desoribes it to More, By 
representing the inhabitants of this island aa in tbe 
enjoyment of the utmost happiness, and living under 
the most perfect laws, he attempts to exhibit the de¬ 
fects of those iawg, political institutions, Ac., which 
then existed. The views which he advocates are often 
for in advance of his ime, and the vices and absurdi¬ 
ties of the period kr< r ’.y satirized. Tbe work wasfirst 
printed in Latin, in >0i8; but a more correct edition 
appeared in 1618. Tbe Word Utopia has now passed 
into most civilized tongues as denoting a state of ideal 
perfection; and Utopian ia used as synonymous with 
fanciful or chimerical. 

Uvula, jra'-vu-U (Lat. uva, a grape), in Anat., is a 
small fleshy protuberance which bangs at the middle of 
the posterior margin of tbe soft palate. In the cate of 
toro throat, it frequently beoomes enlarged and in¬ 
flamed, and is to be treated by the application of stimu¬ 
lants and astringents ia gargles, when other means 
fail, it may be amputated, an operation neither pain fill 
nor dangerous. 


V. 


Usury, yn'-tb co-re (Lat. vtura), in Commercial Law, 
is interest, or money given for the nee of money. (See 
Iwtsrkst.) Commonly, however, it is used to denote 
excessive or exorbitant interest, or the taking of a 
higher rate of interest than that established by law. 
Tho legal enactments against nsary were all repealed 
by 17 A 13 Viet. c. 80. Where, however, there hae 
been no special agreement respecting interest, five 
per cent, still remains tho legal interest recoverable 
at law. 

Ut, «f, in Mas., the first of the monosyllables em- 
ploved by Guido, and is still used by the French. The 
Italians, however, have substituted that of do tor it, 
as much softer; an alteration which has also been 
adopted in this country. (Sto Solfaiwo.) 

UnuYAxnniur, yu-Hl-e-tai’-re-dn-itm, is a name ap¬ 
plied to that philosophical creed which regards utility, 
or the greatest happiness principle, as the foundation of 
morals, holding that actions are right in proportion as 
tfcgy tend to promote happiness, wrong as they tend to 
fwodtsce the reverse of happiness. Toe standard here 
Unot tee individual's own greatest happiness, but tbe 
greatest amount of happiness altogether, the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. By happiness is 
intended pleasure end the absence of pain; by unhap¬ 
piness, pain and the privation of pleasure. Many 
persons are apt to loose upon this as a very mean ana 
grovelling idea of human life, from the fisot of pleasure 
and pain bring most commonly associated with our 
physical nature, while there can be no donbt teat the 


junction of the upper teeth with the lower lip, and 
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u<m» and of the moM sentiments, brave a tnaeh h 
value as pletnre than those of mere sensation. 

Ms usual dearness and accuracy, Sir. J. S. Mill ex- 
plrine the greatest happiness principle by saying that 
the ultimate end, with reference to, and fur tee sake 
of which, all other things are derivable (whether we are 
considering our own good or teat of ether people), is 
an existence exempt as thru* possible from pun, and 
ae rich as possible in' enjoyment*, hath in poin 
quantity ana quality; tee test of qnstfty and the 
A* measuring it against ggptity MagteeptsteBriM* 


letters u and v had always two distinot sounds, but 
they had only one form till about the beginning the 4th 
century, and it woe not till abontthe 16th century teat 
the two letters name to be definitely distinguished. 
Tho Romans probably pronounced v like our w, which 
would account for the tact of there being no w in their 
language. In German, e has the sound of/, and « of 
e. Pis interchangeable with b and m, and also with/. 
As a numeral it denotes 6, and with a dash over it SOD. 
(Set Auxuxvi aixows.) 

VicctWATtow, sdA-ria-ri'-skcn (Lat. vaeea, a cow), 
in Med., is the artificial production of a disease known 
as the cow-pox, by inserting some of the matter of tbe 
diaease under tbe skin. The cow-pox was so exiled from 
being communicated to the human subject from ORftain 
specific sores on the teate and udders of cows. Milken 
were thus particularly liable to this disease, and among 
tee great dairy farms in Gloucestershire there was a 
popular belief that no person who had had the cow-pox 
ooold afterwards take the unall-pox. This having ex¬ 
cited tee attention of Dr. J wooer, fie satisfied himself 
of the truth of it by inoculating with small-pox matter 
several iadfridnafa who had had the oow-pox; and at 
length eonceived the great and happy idea of propagat¬ 
ing the oow-pox from one individual to another, and to 
preventing in all eases the dangerous distemper of tee 
ame9-pcix. The birthday of vaccination was (he Nth 
of May, 1798, when matter was taken from tee hand of 
Sarah Helmet, and inserted by ineiaxme into tee tens 
of Jamee (Phipps. He want through the ifiessae inan 
a p p a r e n tly regular and aatlefhotory meaner j and mg 
tee 1st of July following, variolous matterwae slmitmjr 
inserted, but no diseas e Mowed. Its six years from M i 
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over inoculation is that it only produce! a alight to- 
order, which ii Attended with no risk, nod not com¬ 
municable except by direct engrafting. By inoculation 
the virus and the disease is conveyed wherever it is 
used, and the country filled with contagion. On the 
other head, when vaccine matter is used, the contagion 
of »m all-pox need never eome, and if rightly used, jt 
affords the means of perhaps eradicating this most 
loathsome pestilence from every well-regulated com¬ 
munity. The'operation is usually performed by making 
an oblique puncture through the epidermis and intro¬ 
ducing a portion of the virus on the point of the lancet 
or needle. If the operation has been successful, a small 
inflamed spot ia discernible about the third or fourth 
day. This increases in life, becomes hard and elerated, 
and about the sixth day a small quantity of fluid may 
be distinguished in the centra. About the eighth day, 
when the pustule ia fully formed, the const ltutional 
effects begin to appear,—headache, shivering, lots of 
appetite, Ac., which gradually subside in one or two 
days. Afterwards the fluid dries up, and a dark brown 
scab forms, which remains for about a fortnight, and 
on disappearing leaves a depression. It is a disputed 
point whether the effects of vaccination are permanent 
or whether they disappear after a certain time. The 
majority seem to he in favour of the latter opinion, at 
least to the extent of recommending that persons who 
have been vaccinated in infancy should be re-vacci¬ 
nated on attaining maturity. 'From tho operation 
being imperfectly performed, or from other causes not 
well understood,' vaccination does not in all cases afford 
absolute immunity from the disease; but in those 
cases in which it does occur it is almost always in a very 
mitigated form. 

VAccnrucxjs, rSk-tin-e-ni'-it-e, in Bot., the Cran¬ 
berry fam., a nat. ord. of DieotyUdonee, sub-class Carol- 
lijloree. Shrubs or smsll trees remarkable for their 
astnnmnt leaves and bark, and for their edible aub- 
acid fruits. There are about ,200 apeoies, chiefly na¬ 
tives of the temperate regions of the globe; they are 
comprised in thirteen genera. (See Vaccinivm.) 

Vaocinium, trife-rin'-e-am, in Bot., the typical gen. 
of the net. ord. Vacciniact*. The fruits of several 
species are edible; thus F. BfgrtiUun yields the bil¬ 
berry or blackberry ; V. uliffinoium, the bog or black 
whortleberry; and V. Vitie-'ii/wa, the red whortleberry 
or cowberry. The bog whortleberry is said to be nar¬ 
cotic, and to be employed for making beer “ heady." 
The species of cranberry, once included fin this genus, 
are now plaoed in a distinct geous. (Set Ox ycoccvs. ) 

Vacuum, viW-gu-um (Lat.). in Phya., a space devoid 
of all matter. Whether there be an; such thing in 
nature as an absolute vacuum, or whether the universe 
be completely fall, is a question that has given rise to 
disputes, among philosophers in all ages. The ancients 
distinguished a vaetmtm coacereaium and ft vacuum in - 
ferryman or diieeminatim. By the former they 
understood a place destitute of matter, such as would 
exist if God were to annihilate all the air and other 
bodies within the walls of a chamber; by the latter 
they designated the space supposed to be naturally 
interspersed in and among bodies, and in the inter¬ 
stices between different bodies. 

Vadb-mxcuu, r.ai'-de me'-kum (Lat., go with me), was 
first chosen as the title of an ascetio work published at 
Cologne, 1790, entitled “ Vade-mecum piorum Chris- 
tianorum." It is now not unfrequently applied to 
manuals or handbooks on scientific subjects, or works 
of entertain meet. It is also used to denote a favourite 
author whom a person constantly carries with him. 

Vabbast. (Am Biuas.) 

Vais, voir, one of the furs used in Heraldry, whloh 


m 


colours an argent 


and queens 
and nun. 

ViumnDu, vdl'-tn-tiiu, is the 14th of Februair, 
and saored to St. Valentine, who, according to the 
legend, was put to death at Borne under the emperor 
dandies. 1m anatom of sen ding valentine* on this 
day is racy ancient, but there is no eircuinstance, so 
> far «* is known, in the life of the saint fkam which it 
mU hove originated. Thera is, however, a very old 
xMson that “buds choose their watts ana couple to 
tils dag.” Judging from the post-o C— returns, the 
observance oftfis day in Bf&end iectU vary general 
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VaLEBIAX. (Set VaLE»UNA.) 

Valbbiana, td-W-re-ai'-na' (from Valertui, the first 
who described it), in Bot., a. gen. of the ugt. ord. 
Foferunta eta. The root of F. qjflrtnalit, a fdaht com- 
mou in ditches and damp places throughmff Korops, 
is the officinal valerian of the British pharutacopauas. 
It is much employed as a nervous exc.il out and anti- 
spasmodic. The roots of other apeoies have similar 
properties, and are used in different parts of the 
world. 

Valebianacbn, vH-le'-re-Sn-ai'-it-e, in Bot., the 
Valerian fam., a nat. ord. of Dicotyledon**, sub dose 
Coroll\florat. Herbs with opposite exsttpuUte leave* 
and cymose flowers. They are ohieily remarkable for 
the presenco of a strong-scented volatile oil, which 
renders them medicinally active a» stimulant*, anti- 
spasmodics, and tonios. Some are highly esteemed in 
the Bast as perfumes, but they are not generally eon- 
sidered agreeable by Europeans. 

VAi.BaiANXi.Li, od-U'-re-Sn-eV-U, in Bot., a gen. of 
the nat. ord. Valeria nacea. The species V. olitnria is 
occasionally used as a salad plant,both on the conti¬ 
nent and in Britain. The youug leaves are alone 
eaten; in France they are known by tlm name of 
m tche, and in England by that of Lamb's lettuce. 

Valhalla, or Walualla, v&l hdl'-hl,' mU-Ml'-U 
(None), in .Scandinavian Myth., is the palace of im¬ 
mortality inhabited by the souls of heroes killed in 
battle. Hence a magnificent marble temple, erected 
by Ludwig 1., king of Bavaria, near Regensburg, and 
adorned with statues of Germany's greatest men, ia 
called by this name. 

Yalokia. (See Quanone.) 

Valoeeit, An. (See As Valobem.) 

Value. (See Political Economy.) 

V aiivihs, vatu’-pire (Or. campur). an imaginary 
demon, which was fabled to suok the blood of persons 
during tbe night. Adelung believes the word vampire 
to be of Servian origin. The belief in blood-sucking 
spectres, also called vampires, is very old. In 1732 
great commotions were caused in Hungary, and parti¬ 
cularly in Servia, by tbe general belief in human vam¬ 
pires, so that investigations were instituted by the 
government. .The common people believed that the 
bodies of persons who (tied under sentence of excom¬ 
munication, for sorcery or other crimes, did not decay, 
but devoured their own flesh, and, diiriug the night, 
left their graves, and sucked the blood of persons with 
whom they hod been oonnected, so os to sill them. 

Vanadium, van-ai'-de-um, a rare metal found in cer¬ 
tain Swedish and English iron-ores, in bauxite, in many 
clays, and in tho form of vauadruto of lead. It is ft 
white metal, forming a blue solution with nitrio acid, 
but not dissolving readi'y cither in sulphuric or hydro¬ 
chloric acids. Could it be found in any quantity, it 
would ba extremely valuable In the arts as a pigment 
in china-painting, and as a material for malting an 
almost indelible ink in conjunction with taunogallio 
acids. It forms three oxides, VO, VO a . and VO,. Tbe 
second dissolves in acids, forming orystnUizable salts 
which have a blue colour j tbe third has acid proper¬ 
ties. It has a yellow colour, and fuses at a red heat; 
as it cools, it resolidifies wtth evolution of light. With 
the alkalies it forms acid neutral soluble salts. It sign 
combines with the other oxides of vanadium to form 
several compounds of a green or purple colour. It 
also has lissio properties, forming crystoliizable salts 
with most of the acids. Tbe other compounds of 
vanadium are unimportant. In many of its charac¬ 
ters it appears to be closely allied with chromium and 
ite compound*. 

Vahouaed. (See Advanced Guano.) 

Vanilla, viUnil'-U\ (Spanish), in Bat., a gen. of the 
net. ord. Orckidaeeee. The (pedes are remarkable for 
their fragrant odoriferous fruit, which constitutes tbe 
vanilla or vanil* of (he shops, so much need for flavour¬ 
ing chocolate and in perfumery. On the continent, 
vanilla is corasionslly employed at s medicinal aunt 
ia hysteria, Ac. The fruits at V, pUtmtfnUa an or, 
aromatiea are .the most frimrant. 

Vaeoue, vai’-por, as inrisihfo alastio fluid, rendered 
aeriform by heat, and capable of being condensed or 
brought bank to toe liquid orsolid state byeoyL^ 

VAronn-Baggt. (HnSmna) 
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Varnishes 


repetitions or an air or subject constructed so as to 
show tluroucli a (lurid veil ot execution the beauty and 
character of the parent melody. 

V&Bind^cs, var’-nitk-ez (Fr. vernie, Tarnish).—Var¬ 
nishes coneLi, of resins dissolved in oil of turpentine, 
wood-naphtha', spirits of wine, or some other solvent, 
which on evaporating leaves the resin behind in a thin, 
transparent, highly-polished dim. The resins most 
extensively employed in varnish-making are aopal, 
mastio, dammar, eandaraoh, cowrie, lac, amber, ana 
occasionally elenu and anime. The solvents used are 
oil of turpentine, spirits of wins, wood-spirit^ methyl¬ 
ated spirit, and lately, the lighter portions of the coal 
und petroleum oils. The manufacture of varnishes is 
one requiring great experience; lor if too much spirit 
isused, they crack in drying. To remedy this, oil of tur- 
pentiue and linseed or poppy oil are added, to prevent 
too hasty evaporation; if, however, too much is added, 
the varnish takes too long to dry. The best varnish 
for photographic purposes is that made by Soehnee 
(Wires, of Paris, the composition of which is a secret. 
Amber dissolved in chloroform also makes a very good 
photographic varnish; but it is very expensive, and 
unless true amber in used, it generally scales off during 
use. The black varmuli used for backing positive pho¬ 
tographs is made br dissolving 4 a drachm of cBout- 
ohoucinlO ounces of coal-tar naphtha, und adding to it 
4 ounces of uspliultnm. The picture should be pre¬ 
viously varnished with a clear varnish, made by dis¬ 
solving 40 grains of soft copal in 1 ounce of bcnr.nl. 

Vabuomaw Eba, ear-ro'-ne-tin. —M. TerentiusVarro, 
a celebrated Unman author, born n.c. 110, in a work 
entitled “ Antiquitatnm Libri," made the legends re¬ 
garding the arrival of dineas in Italy serve as an intro¬ 
duction to the early history and elironology of Rome, 
and by means of them determined the era for the 
foundation of (hat citv (n.c. 753). This era usually 
passes by bis name, and is celled the Varroniav Eta. 

VabiiS, va'-zcz (I,at. ru>, a vn.se), in the widest ac¬ 
ceptation of the term, moans vessels intended to contain 
fluids or other substances, ami made of various mate¬ 
rials, the shapes varying from n cup or saucer to that 
termed a vase or urn, in tho narrowest acceptation of 
the word. Vases were uiado use of for bowls, jugs, 
cruets for holding wine or oil, or for mixing wines, &c. 
us well as, in the instance of the urn, for containing the 
ashes of the dead. Large vases of the precious metals, 
embellished with figures of animals or (lowers, were 
manufactured by the Egyptians. Tho Assyrian vases 
were very similar in form tojtlio Egyptian. In Greece, 
tho artists gave to every vaso the shape best 
adapted to its use and most agreeable to Uic eye. Very 
rich and precious substances were employed by tboso 
who could afford such profusion. Vases were fre¬ 
quently set up as prizes in the public games. A great 
number of these vases imvo been preserved to the 
present day. and offer to the artist the model of the 
most beautiful forms. The paintings upon these an¬ 
cient Greek vases are extremely interesting, on ac¬ 
count of tho subjects represented, and of the beauty 
of the workmanship. The subjects are, most fre¬ 
quently, sacrifices, processions, and representations 
whioh bear relation to the mysteries of 11 archils and 
Ceres j as well as, occasionally, of family feasts, or of 
public games. Sometimes the myths of th» heroic 
ages arc represented. They did not serve as the recep¬ 
tacles of the ashes of the dead, but were most pro¬ 
bably sacred vaees used at the festivals of Ceres and 
Bacchus. 'While their possessors were alive, it is pro¬ 
bable that they were placed in the balls or vestibules 
of their houses, and after death they accompanied 
their owners to the tomb, whence they have been dia- 
inturred after the lapse of ages. Numerous specimens 
of the most genera) forma of the ancient vase—that 
made of baked earth — have been found ail over 
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with oxide of iron and manganese, and polished 
upon the outside. As to the beautiful painted eases 
found in Etruria, they are wholly upon a Greek 
model, both the design and the execution being imita¬ 
tive of Grecian art. In the finest of these vases, a 


subjects of many of the most beautiful specimens of 
Etruscan vases are taken from tlm Greek* mythology. 
Early Komo borrowed tho model of her vases, as well 
as the mode of making them, from Etruria. Later, 
vases upon the Greek model were universally used by 
the Romans for bowls, bottles, cups, dishes, urns for 
the ashes of the dead. Upon these were sometimes 
stamped statues of Roman gladiators, amusements of 
the circus, as well as grotesque and floral ornaments. 
The red Samian or Roman ware hod a bright red coral- 
lino colour, glazed externally with a mere polish; but 
a few of the Roman vases were mode of a lustrous 
black ware. (See Poxtbbt, Porcblaik.)—R ef. Eng- 
lizk Encyclopedia ; Birch’s Jliztory of Ancient Eattery. 

Vassal, riit'-tul (Fr. canal), in Feudal Law, was a 
tenant, feudatory, or other person who vowed fidelity 
end homage to a lo. 1 on account of some land, Ac., 
held by him in fee. ’: ms likewise applied in a more 
general sense to oil: be dependents of a lord or prince. 
(See Feuhal Ststl v.) 

Vatebia, ca-te'-re-il, in Bot., a gen. of (be net. ord. 
Dipteracea. The most interesting species is V.tndiea, 
the source of the oleo-rcsuious substance known in 
India as piny resin or piny dammar, and used as a 
varnish and lor making candles. 

Vaiiuk's Fi»et Svbtbu or Fortificatiok.— 1 The 
great French engineer divided his first system into 
three parts,—the little, the intermediate, and the great. 
Re constructed small forts, horn-works, crown-works, 
and citadels upon the first method. His intermediate 
mnthod was adapted for the defence of towns of all 
sizes. The great method was never adopted for all the 
sides of a place, but only when one side happened to be 
near a river or a marsh. A plan of fortification is 
usually described upon a polygon, which must be a 
regular figure, or as near a regular figure as possible. 
In the accompanying illustration the anglo of on oo- 
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hold liquids, whilst some were designed onW for orna¬ 
ment. The Greeks also possessed, from the earliest 


uponals 
a bleak i 


ha and baked oka tow tempers- 
woe made of a clay mixed 
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tagon is token; upon this the front of the fortification, 
extending from the flanked angle of one bastion to the 
corresponding angle of the next, as AB. These lines 
are bisected, and a perpendieulgr DC is laid down, 
drawn from the point of bisection towards the piaee, its 
length being proportional to the extent of the exterior 
side and adjacent angle of the polygon. AEG, BEH 
•how the “ lines of defence," which are drawn from the 
extremities of the exterior sides through these pointy, 
and upon these lines are marked the shoulders of the 
bastion EF. The distance between these points is laid 
along the continuation of each line of defence, a line 
being drawnlto connect them. This line forms the cur¬ 
tain GR. The flanks of the bastions an drawn from 
lines extended from GH. According to this mode, tha^, 
whole front of a fortification is drawn, and upon being > 
repeated aronnd the sides of a polygon, the worksoMe 
tnctinU or body of the place an oom p leted. — Ref. 
EncjtUpedi* flrwoi uri e e, art. Fortification. 
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_ Vaudeville 

Titwmuii vodt'-veel (Ft.), a species of ballad or 
Mgg invented about the time of Francis I., by Oliver 
BaaaeU, a native of Vauderere, a town in Normandy; 
hence the name. It is, according to M. Meuanier de 
Qaerlon, synonymous with the pattacaiUe or paetacalia 
of Spain. 

Vedas, te'-dat (Sens., knowledge, from tsid, to know), 
ia the nsmeqriven to the four principal sacred books of 
■ the Hiodoos, uelirred to bare been revealed by Brabma, 
and to be the fountain of all knowledge, human and 
divine. They are the Bigvede, Yajurveda, Samaveda, 
and AtharvaToda. They consiat chiefly of prayers, 
hymns, tales, directions about sacrifices, he., aod are 
variously subdivided. They are believed to have ema¬ 
nated from Brahma at the creation, and to have re¬ 
mained for a long time scattered about in confusion 
until, about 8,000 years ago a number of vyasas or 
compilers arranged them in their present form. Their 
antiquity is matter of much dispute.— (See a long and 
interesting article ou this subject ia the Unglitk Cgclo- 
padia, sect. Arts and Sciences.) 

Vxgrtablb Alkaloids. (See Alkaloids, Vege- 
table.) 

Vegetable, Etwios's. (See Ferns.) 

Vegetable Ivory. (Sue Fhytrlbpiias.) 

Vegetable Kingdom, rej'-e-ld-bl (Fr., from Lat. 
vigeo, I grow), the term commonly applied to one of 
the three primary divisions of nature. It includes all 
those organized beings which are called plants. The 
distinctions between plants and animals are considered 
in the article Animal Kingdom, aud a tabulated 
statement of the systematic arrangement of plants is 
included in the long article Botany. 

Vegetable Marrow. (See Cvcbbbita.) 

Vegetable Wax. (See Wax.) 

Vkhiolb, vc'-hc-kl (Fr.), is a term which includes 
any kind of carriage moving on land, either on wheels 
or runners, but moro especially those on wheels. The 
most ancient vehicles are generally called chanote, nnd 
were chietly used in war. They were called by tbu 
several names of bsg<r, trigee, or quadrtgtr, according to 
the number of horses used to draw them. It is anscrleil 
that they were so strongly built that they lasted for 
Feveral generations. Ut the other species of chariots 
mentioned by the Greek and Koman historians, the 
Henna seems to have been a chariot used rather for 
travelling than for war; whilst the Coriniu was a war 
chariot, armed with sharp scythes and hooks, for cut¬ 
ting and tearing all who happened to eome within its 
reach. In the modern sense of the term, a chariot is 
only a half-coach, having ouly a seat behind, with a 
•tool before. Of modern vehicles, we may first mention 
carts and waggont, thwdistinction between which appears 
to be, that whilst the former is generally constructed 
to run on two wboels, the latter has four wheels, and 
generally a fixed or movable covering of tarpauhng or 
rough woollen blanketing, supported on a broad frame¬ 
work of wood. A third species of vehicle, used for the 
conveyance of burdens, is the drag, a low cart without 
wheels, drawn by one or more hones. The simplest 
form of cart ia the common Irish car, which consists of a 
framework, to which planks are nailed to form a bed, 
with a pair of shafts projecting in front. Large pieces 
of wood are fastened to the lower part of tbo frame, 
with holes in them to admit the ends of the axle. This 
is square in form, and revolves with the wheels, which 
consist of thick circular pieces of wood, surrounded nnd 
strengthened with an iron tire. The wheels are under 
the bed of the cart, inside the pieces of wood into which 
the ends of the axle are fitted. Of the many vehicles 
in nse for the conveyance of persons, we may tint 
mention the ttage carriage and the haekntg carriage. 
The farmer group comprises tinge musket and omni- 
truce, for the use of which passengers pay at the rate 
of so much per journey; whilst the latter group com¬ 
prises kackneg eoachet aud eabt, fn- which passengers 
pay, either at so much per n.o<*, or so much per 
quarter of an hour. The derivation of the word 
hackney as applied to • class of public conveyances, 
has occasioned much speculation ; but it ie evident 
» that it was first applied to hones let for hire, and then, 
tnr a* very natural transition, extended to coaches. 
Ntfbe coach is distinguished from otbsr vehicles chiefly 
ft being s covered box hung on leathers. They are 
laid to have been invented m Hungary, and their 
1S37 
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name, which in the language of that coon try signifies 
covered, is also or Hungarian origin. They are said to 
have bean first introduced into England In 1884, but 
they were in oommon use in London in 1«26-/In 18M, 
cabriolett were introduced for public aaaff The BOW 
species of vehicle was a hooded ohaistpdrawn by on* 
horse, and carrying only one passenger besides the 
driver, who sat in the cabriolet (or, as more commonly 
oalled for brevity, cab) with lua fare. An improved 
build was soon Introduced, by wbioh room Was pro* 

: vided for a second passenger, and the dri«*r was sepa¬ 
rated from his faro. The lmckney carnages of the 
metropolis are now regulated, ns to vehicles, drivers, 
and fares, by the sot Id & 17 Viet. e. 33. Itvery owner 
of a stage carnage must be licensed; and the polioo 
commissioners are empowered, at any time deemed 
by them proper, to order nn inspection of metropo¬ 
litan stage and hackney carriages and horses, ana if 
any are found in improper coudition, notice thereof ie 
sent to the proprietor, whose license is suspended if, 
after this warning, he neglects to put them in a proper 
State. Stage conches are those public vehicles which 
run regular stagea or routes, and which charge by the 
journey, not by the mile or the hour. Until about rite 
year 183(1, in the metropolis, a few slow and unpunc¬ 
tual singes were tbo only means of transit provided for 
tbo citizens to convey them to their suburban resi¬ 
dences ; but about that period a couch-builder named 
Shilhbecr started a long-bodied carriage colled an 
ot»ni6u», to run between Greenwich and Charing Cross, 
at fares considerably lower than those of the old stage 
coaches; and since that time such vehicles have been 
m common use in the raetropolia and other parts of 
Great Britain. Having thus alluded t o " oarroiges for 
the public service," it remains to refer, even mors 
briefly, to “carriages of luxury.” The names and 
forniB of these, depending as they do ou individual taste 
and on iasbion, are airaosl infinite. There ia the 
phaeton, a light open carriage Upon four wheels, and 
drawn by two horses; the landau, a carrisge which 
opens and closes at the top, ami is so called from having 
been first mado at a Geriuau town of that name; the 
| barouche, a four-wheeled carriage, with a top that turn 
he raised or depressed, with seats as in a coach; the 
drag, a gentleman's tour-horse coach, built iu the man¬ 
ner of a stage conch ; aud many others too numerous 
to mention. 

Vkjimic Covets. (See Feughrichtb.) 

Veins, ouiii* (Fr. veine, Lat. vena, a vein), in Anst., 
aru those organs of circulation by which tbo blood is 
tsken up from the arteries and conveyed to the heart. 
(See CutCULATIONfor THE BLOOD.) 

Venial Bins, ve’-neM (Lat, tenia, leave), in the Ca¬ 
tholic Church, are applied to such sins as are at a light 
nature, not bringing spiritual death to the son! like 
mortal sins, but only weakening sanctifying grace. 
1‘rotestanta reject all such distinctions, regarding all 
siu as hateful iu the sight of God, and deserving hie 
wrath and hursc. 

Venire Facias, te-ni'-rc fai'-the-ii* (Lat., cense to 
come), is the name of a writ addressed to llie sheriff or 
other oflicer, to cuuso the parties set forth in the writ 
to come to the place named. Formerly it was princi¬ 
pally used in the summoning of juries to serve for the 
ordinary trial of civil causes; hut now the jurors are 
summoned by the sheriff in virtue of a precept issued 
to him for that purpose by the judges of assize. 

Ventriloquism, nen-tril'-o-krchm (Let. renter, tho 
belly, and loquor, I speak), literally signifies speaking 
from the belly; but it is commonly applied to the art 
of making the voice appear to come from some distant 
place or object. It seems to consul in filling the Hinge 
with air, and then employing the vocal organs of the 
throat in pronunciation with as Utile movement as 
possible ot the lips, mouth, or tongue. It requires 
considerable powers of mimicry, and a good ear for 
sounds, aud with these, and a little practice, any one 
may acquire considerable dexterity tn this art. The 
imagination of the bearers lias a good deal to do with 
the deception, for it is to be observed that the ventril- , 
oquist almost always indicates, either directly hr indi¬ 
rectly, the direction from which lie wishes thejeudienee 
to believe that the sound, is coming; and Hence they 
naturally look for it there. . 

Venue, ven'-gu (Lat. tickeittm, neigljlfburhood), ia 
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Lew, is the county in which an action ia to be tried. 
Anciently the practice wu to eummon jurors from 
the imtrediate neighbourhood where the event hap* 

{ isned, ■(..that they might decide from their own know* 
edge; But'VJn line gradually oeaaed linoe jurie* hare 
come to be guided by tha evidence of witnnaaea. In 
local actions («.«. actions relating to real estate), the 
county in which the subject-matter it cituatcd isthe 
vonue ; but in transitory actions (i.e.of debt, contract 




courts, however, cierciso an authority of changing the 
venue if it be made to appear that great inconvenience 
would eriae from trying it in the original county. 

Vanes, ve'-nue, the name of the planet which ia 
nearest to the earth, and, with tho exception of Mer¬ 
cury, nearest to the ann. Venna, like Mercury, from 
the orbit being entirely within that of the earth, is 
never more than a certain angular distance from the 
sun; her greatest angular distauoo or elongation being 
from 46° to 47® 12'. iter mean apparent diameter is 
100", but varies from 9’6" to HI'a". The real diameter 
is ‘075 that of the earth, or about 7,700 miles, ami the 
volume is '027 of that of the earth. This planet re¬ 
volves on iln axis in shout 23h. 21m. 7s. Its light and 
heat are to that of the earth as 1,011 to 1,000. The 
density is very nearly that of the earth. The velocity 
with which it moves in its orbit is about 80,000 miles 
an hour. It exhibits phases like the moon, and its 
variations in brightness in different parts of its orbit 
are very remarkable. The transits of Venus are of 
very rare occurrence, talcing place alternately at the 
very unequal but regularly-recurring intervals of 8, 122, 
S, 105, 0. 122, Ac,, years in succession, and always m 
June nr December. As astronomical phenomena, they 
ore extremely important, since they afford tho best 
and most exact means we posses* of ascertaining the 
Cun’s distance, or its parallax. 

V sbathom, i'p-r,)i’-rrum,in Dot., a gen. of tho rat. ord. 
XetauthucM. f, album iB the white hellebore, a medi¬ 
cinal plant, the rhizomes rif which contain tho alkaloids 
verairia and jnr fine. White hellebore is u narcotico- 
acrid poisonit has been employed externally as an 
errhine and for destroying vermin; internally, as n 
purgative and anodyne in goat. The rhizome of V. 
eiritie, American, green, or swamp hellebore, is now 
much employed in North America as an arterial se¬ 
dative in inflammatory affections. V. Sabadilla is 
thought by some to be one of the source* of sahaddln. 

Vs SB, verb (Let, eerhum, a word), in Oram., is that 
part of speech in which a subject is conceived under 
certain relations of mood or mode, and tense nr time. 
The verb is the most interesting, as it is also the most 
important, of the parts of speech. By means of changes 
or modifications, it expresses ths various conditions of 
voice, mood, tense, number, and person. Verbs ere 
Motive, passive, or neuter, according as they express 
doing, suffering, or a mere state or condition. They 
are transitive or intransitive, according as the action 
expressed by the verb posses, or does not pass, to an 
object. The latter comprise neuter and passive verbs. 
The moods or modes are the ways in which the predi¬ 
cate is brought into relation to the snbject, whether it 


fam., a net. ord. of DicotpUdonn, sub-class ft w llf l l ira. 
Herbs, shrubs, or trees, with exstipodats leevee ; calyx 




instances only 2; anthers Moled. OvaryS-op&esiitMSj 
style 1, terminal; stigma simple or bifid. Fruit dry 
or drupaceous, composed of from 2—4 nueulee. The 
plants of this order are found both in temperate and 
tropical regions. There are 45 genera and 063 epaoiee. 
Some are valuable timber trees. The fleshy fruits of 
some species are edible. The leavea of two or three 
are used ae substitutes for China tea. Many are culti¬ 
vated in car gardens for the beauty of thair flowers 
and for tbeir fragrance; as the different species end 
varieties of Verbenai the Alopeia, or Lippiaeitriodora; 
the sweet verbena, or lemon-plant, Ac. 

Vnanror, tw'-diif (Lat. verms, truth, and dioo, I 
speak), in Law, is the answer of a jury given to the 
court concerning the matter of fact in any cause com¬ 
mitted to tbeir trial, (flee Joey.) 


and participles are not strictly moods, though often 
classed as such. The tanaaa are those modifleations 
of the verb by which time is denoted. The simple 
teases are the present, pest, and future; but most 
languages admit of other tenses, as ths imperfect, plu¬ 
perfect, panic-post fixture, do. The numbers are the 
tingtoaratad plural (in Greek also the dual); and the 
persoaa ate the first, second, and third, in both num¬ 
bers ; as' I, thou, he, she, or it; are, you, they. As re¬ 
spects their origin, verba ere primitive or derivative. 
They ere also regular or irregular, according as they 
conform to or deviate from certain rules. 

Vssbascum, w-AV-ihiM, in But., a gen. of the net. 
ord. Stropkutariavra. V. Tkapnt is oommonly called 
the great mullein: its Waves nave emoflieut, demul- 


sououb. It is used in an impure state ae a green pig¬ 
ment, end when pu> e as a medicine. 

VxKBirna, esr'-u. •rr (Fr., green earth), a blue pig¬ 
ment formed from .v sulphate or nitrate of copper by 
lime, the precipitate being ground up with an excess 
of lime; green verditer is formed by sea-salt and blue 
vitriol, or sulphate of copper. 

VcBMirvox, ver’-me-juje ( Lat. vermit, a worm; fugo, 
I drive away), a medicine made use of to expel intes¬ 
tinal worms, an anthelmintic (which eee). 

VaawATioit, or Fii*voliatiob, ver-nai'-ekun, prt'- 
fa-le-ai'-thun, in Bot.,thc arrangement of the leaves in 
the bud. The different modes in which the unexpended 
or rudimentary leaves ere disposed in the bud consti¬ 
tute important, characters. Considering tint the dis¬ 
position of eneh leaf, wo find that it may be bent or 
folded in various ways, or rolled in various ways. Of 
bent leaves there are three varieties,—the reclinate or 
injlrxcd, in which the upper part of the leaf ia bent 
upon the lower; tho eondupficate, in whioh the right 
hnlf is folded on tho left; and the plaited or plicate, 
folded up like a fan by a number or plaits. Of rolled 
leuvea there are four varieties,—the circulate, rolled 
up on the axis towards the base like a crosier; the 
convolute, rolled up from one margin into a single coil; 
the involute, rolled up inwards from the two margins 
towards the midrib; and revolute, rolled up outwards 
from the two margins. Considering next the relation 
of the several leaves of the same bud, taken as a whole, 
to each other, we have three varieties of vernation, in 
which the component leaves are plain or slightly con¬ 
vex; namely, ealeute, in which the leavea are placed 
nearly in a circle, and are in contact by their margins, 
without oferispping; imbricate, in which the leave* are 
at different levels, and the outer successively ov erl a p 
the inner to a greater or less extent by their margins; 
and Meted or epiral, in which, as in imbricate verna¬ 
tion, the margin of one leaf overlaps that of another, 
while it in its turn is overlapped by a third. Again we 
have four varieties of vernation, in which the compo¬ 
nent leaves ore heat or rolled; namely, induplicate, 
when involute leaves are applied together in a circle 
without overlapping; eguitant, when the leave* are 
condupKoaite, ana the outer successively embraoe and 
ait astride of those next within them, a* If on a saddle; 
kalf-efuilant or cdmbits, when half of one con dap boats 
leaf receives in its fold the half of another folded la 
the same manner; and cuptrvoleite, when a convolute 
leaf incloses another which ia rolled spin the same 
wwr. (flee Bun.) 

VsaiRsa, ear-weeri, a contrivance attached to the 
graduated limb of an instrument for tike purpose of 
measuring with accuracy the aliquot parts of the 
smallest spaces into which the instrument is divided. 
It is named after its inventor, Peter Vender, of 
Brussels. 


Vaasa. (Am Fount.) 
Visas, Bun. (See Bisxrx 


Vaasa.) 
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wily take! 
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in Bot, the Vervain 


Van, cert, the French term for green, and m 
[the term used for that colour. It is express 
engraving by diagonal lines drawn Atom toe d 
I chisf to the sinister base. 
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VKKtSBIUi. (St* 8«»».) 

Vrstidji, vttf-pi-d*, ii the scientific taw applied to 
the Waspfom. ofinseets. It ia composed of aouleated 
bymenopteroua inseota, comprising the apaeiaa of the 
Tiiiinam (tan Vetpa, and to which the waapa and 
hornets belong. (St* Was* and Home.) — Mtf. 
Baird’ a tyclopadia qf the Natural SeUnetu 

Vnani.,,«**''**!. 10 Bot., ia generally oonaidered 
synonymous with the term duet, bot by tome author- 
itiaa a distinction it drawn between a tttttl and a 
duet, the former term being uaed to repreaent a long 
tubular cell with tapering ends, baring apiral depo- 
aita io ita interior; while the latter ia uaed to indi¬ 
cate an elongated tubular bode, which ia formed of 
a row of cylindrical cella applied end to end, the 
partitions between the cavities of rrbioh bare become 
absorbed, eo aa to form a continuous canal. There 
are aeverul varieties of vessek or ducts, the nature 
of which depends upon the modification* which their 
walls undergo by secondary deposits in their interior. 

VraruT, ess'-tr* (Lat. eatumam), ia the room 
attached to a church in which the ecclesiastical vest- 
menta are kept; and from the meetinga of parishioners 
for parochial purpose* being usually convened in these 
rooms, such meetings have received the same name. 
A general vestry is one to which every person paying 
church-rates is admissible of common rip . i; a select 
vestry, one composed only of certain individuals chosen 
in different ways, in many cases by their co-vestrymen. 
The powers of the vestry extend to the management 
of the parish fuuds, the repairing and ornamentation 
of the church, election of pariah officers, ftc. 

Vito, ve'-to (Lat., I forbid), in Politics, is the power 
possessed by some legislative body, which has not the 
power of originating any measure, of rejecting such as 
may be submitted to it by another body. In most 
constitutional monarchies, the sovereign possesses a 
veto over the euectments of the legislature.—(llegard- 
ingthe "Veto ■dot" in Scotland, «« Fsu Cki/uch.) 

Viaduct, vi'-A-dult (Lat. tnu, way; duco, 1 lead), a 
bridge, or series of arches, erected for the purpose of 
conducting a road or railway over a valley or a thickly- 
inhabited district, where it may be necessary to avoid 
interference with previously existing lines of commu¬ 
nication. As in roads desigued to accommodate rapid 
traffic, inclines of 1 in 12 ure inadmissible under any 
circumstances, ami inclincB of 1 in 30 are objection¬ 
able, a road across a valley with steep aides, intended 
for such traffic, must be led across either a viaduct or 
an embankment. Many circumstances, such as the 
value of the land and the quantity furnished by neigh¬ 
bouring excavations, must be taken into account in 
calculating the comparative expense of elevating a road 
or railway to a given height by an embankment or by 
a viaduct. An embankment ia generally the cheaper 
wp to a certain limit; but beyond that limit a viaduct 
is the cheaper, and its economy will increase in an 
Moderating ratio with every further increase of eleva¬ 
tion. When the adoption of a viaduct has been deter¬ 
mined on. it remains to ascertain, by a cureful com¬ 
parison of local and other circumstances, what material 
>e most advisable to employ, and wbat propor¬ 
tions it may be most economical to adopt forth* arches 
and piers; and on these points engineers are much 
divided in opinion. 

ViBcmrcM, vi-lur'-num, in Bot., a gan. of the nat. 
Ord. Caprtfoliucex, The species V. Ti»u» and V. Opulut 
are much cultivated in shrubberies, the former being 
known as thelaarostinns,and the latter as the guelder- 
rose. V. Ztmlana, the mealy guelder-rose or wayfar¬ 
ing tree, bas a very acrid inner bark, which is some-, 
time* employed as a vesicant. Tbe leaveaof V. eannoidee 
mixed with those of Prino* gldber are employed in 
Forth America as a substitute for tea, under the name 
of Appalachian tea. 

Vioas, vik'-dr (Lat. tricars**), is literally one who is 
appointed as deputy to another, to perform his func¬ 
tions in his absence and under hi* authority. Hence 
in tbe German empire the imperial vicars wees princes 
who hod the right of representing tbe emperor in caw 
<f absence or interregnum; and the pope » sometime* 
styled Ohrist’s vicar on earth. Commonly, however, 
Vjt denotes the priest of a parish, the predial tithes of 
jriiich an impropriated or appropriated, that is, belong 
Wither to n chapter, religious bouse, Ac., or to slay man. 


VfaMgar 


The priest of every parish is eaUsd raster, unUastha 


vicar, as acting instead of the rector; and; 
torles are appropriated, vicars are to snpplYj 
places. The vioar is entitled Only to a qsm 
of tbe ecolesiastioal dues, the best p«R of 




Victoria, vik-to'-re-S, in Bot., a gen. of the net. end. 
Ngmphaaetm. V. regia is a native of equatorial Ame¬ 
rica, and has been introduced into this country. The 
flowers when fully expanded are mere than a foot in 
diameter, and the leaves, which are curiously turned 
up at their edges, vary from four to eight feet ia dia¬ 
meter. The plant is commonly known in this country 
as tbe Viotona water-lily, and in South America at the 
water-maise, from ita edible seeds, whloh am com¬ 
monly roasted with make or Indian eorn. 

Victvalurq Bill, vit'4Ung (from Fr. vi e i taill e , 
victuals), or bill for tbe shipment of store* in over-sen 
voyages, has tbe following clauses iu relation to it, 
Tbe master of every skip of the burden of fifty tons 
or upwards, departing from any port in the United 
Kingdom upon a voyage to parts beyond the seas, the 
duration of which, out and home, shall not be teas than 
forty days, shall, upon due application made by him, 
and upon such tonus and conditions as the com¬ 
missioners of customs may direot, receive flromgfUw' 
searcher an order for the shipment of euoh stores aa 
may be required and allowed by the collector or 
comptroller for the use of such ship, with referenoe to 
tho number of tbe crew and passengers on board, and 
the probable duration of the voyage on whloh she k 
about to depart; and all demands for such stores shall 
lie made iu such form or manner as suoh oollcotor or 
comptroller chall require, and shall be signed by the 
master or owner of the vessel; and after such store* 
are duly shipped, the msster or his agent shall make 
out an account of the stores so shipped, together 
with soy other stores already on board, and the same, 
when presented to the seatcher, signed by bim, ana 
countersigned by tbe collector or comptroller, mill be 
the victualling bill; and uo stores shall be shipped for 
tbe use of any ship, nor any articles taken on board 
any ship be deemed to be etores, except suoh (ball be 
borne npon such victualling bill. 

ViLLKiH, or ViLi.Aiir, c U-lren 1 , vil'-Uu (Lat. vtUanuv), 
in English Law, was a wan of base or servile condition, 
a bondsman or servant; one who held by a base ear- 
vice. Of these, there were two sorts In England,—one 
a villein in gross, who was immedktely bound to the 
person of bis lord and bk heirs, the other a villain 
regardant to a manor, being bound to his lord as e 
member belonging todind annexed to a manor, wberaof 
(he lord was owner. Villenage was a base tenure of 
lands or tenements, of which there were two sorts, one 
pure, when a man held upon doing whatsoever Was 
commanded of him; and second, privileged, otherwise 
called villein socage, held on tbe condition of perform¬ 
ing certaiu services agreed upon between the lord sod 
tenant. , ' ■, 

Turn. (See VlTIS.) k 

Vikboab, t tin'-e-gar (Pr. •**, wine; aigre. soarW- 
This well-known condiment is a weak acetic acid of 
different strengths, and either brown or colourless, 
according to the source from which it is procured. 
The vinegar principally consumed m this country k 
made from stale beer or infusion of milt, which k ex¬ 
posed to tbe air in large open vote. The best vinegar, 
however, for domestic purposes, Is that made ia Frauen 
from tbe more acid qualities of wine. Large casks, of 
a capacity of 100 gallons each, are ranged in rows in a 


gallons of hot vinegar are ponred in; wine is after¬ 
ward* added, a few gallons at a time, at intervals at 
several days, until tbe easks are two-thirds full. At 
about the end of a fortnight tbe certification k com- 

S and a certain quantity is drawn off, more whip 
added to keep up tbe supply. After " 
ar conforvoid growth take* place, c L 
mother vinegar, which ban tbe property of inverting 
alcohol, or even sugar-aod-water, into vinegar. Tine 
egar prepared in either of tiles* ways lu*-* quantity «f 
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Vinegar-plant 


organic matter in it which gives it a peculiar softness 
not found in dilute acetic acid. In conntriea where 
alcohol is cheap, vinegar is sometimes made by allow¬ 
ing diiuv. spirits to trickle over wood shavings, by 
which ntehuit becomes oxidised, and converted into 
acetic noid. >Jt is a fact little known, tbqt good white* 
wine vinegar may be used to extraot the flavouring 
matter from herbs valued at the table for their 
properties; such as chervil, tarragon, thyme, marjoram, 
garlic, Ac. Ac. 

ViNSOAB-riairr. (See PeificiLLint.) 

Viol, vi'-nl (Fr. viola), u stringed instrument of 
music, which may be traced boot to the 8th century, 
and which was, m all probability, the parent of all in¬ 
struments of the violin kind. There wore three is inds of 
viols; via., the treble viol, whioh was somewhat larger 
than our violin; the tenor viol, which in length and 
breadth was about the also of the modern viola, but 
had a thicker body; and the bass viol, whioh an nearly 
as possible resembled in size our violoncello. Haeh of 
tfiMO was fretted, possessed six strings, and was played 
on with a bow. 

Vioi.a, ri-o'-la, in Bot., the Violet, a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Ytvlaera. The species V. odoratu is the March or 
sweet violet, the flowers of which have always been 
highly esteemed fur their fragrance. An infusion of 
the ayrup is a useful chemical teat, oa the violet or 
purplish colour is changed red by acids, and green by 
alkalies. V. canton is the dog-violet, and Y. tricolor, 
tho pretty little plant from which all our cultivated 
varieties of pansy or heartVcaso have been derived. 

ViotAOKAS, ni-o-lm'-ee-c, in Bot., tho Violet fam., a 
nat. ord. of Xticntyledonee, nub-dusa ThaUimiflora, hav¬ 
ing tho following essential character:—Herbs or shrubs. 
Leaves simple, stipulate, and with involute vernation. 
Flowers regular or irregular. Sepals, petals, and 
stamen*, C each, hypogynmis. Stamens all perfect; 
anthers introrse, with tho fliuments prolonged beyond 
them. Ovary 1-oelled, with 3 parietal placentus oppo¬ 
site the 3 outer Hiqials; style ami stigma single. Fruit 
J-celled, dehiscing by 3 valves, encli valve bearing a 
placenta in its middle. Seeds having a straight erect 
embryo in the axis of fleshy albumen. There are 15 
genera and ahout 3(X) species. 

VloLKJt, o i-o-le'-e, in Hot., a sub-ord. of the Tio- 
lacer, containing those genera which are distinguished 
by irregular flowers and apponduged anthers. (See 
Alsook *.) 

Violet. (See Viola.) 

Violin, ri-o-lin' (Ital. riolino), an instrument of 
music played on by means of a bow, vulgarly called a 
fiddles, used at the present day in most parts of the 
world. Of ite origin no certain knowledge can be ob¬ 
tained, some writers believing it to have existed at a 
very early period, while others assert it to be a com¬ 
paratively modern invention. Dr. Burney affirms that 
the method of producing sounds by means of a bow 
Wm entirely unknown to the ancients. The truth of 
this assertion is however doubtful, and the Abbd Le 
Beuf has produced strong proof that an instrument 
called tho Keboc, acted on by a bow, was known in 
France in the 8th century, 'Be this as it may, it is 
certain that the modern violin is an improved descend¬ 
ant of the old viol, so popular with our forefathers, and 
that it was in common use in Italy at the end of the 
18th century. The first players'of any note were 
Italians. Of these the first was Baltnxarioi, who intro¬ 
duced the instrument into France in 1S77; from whenoe 
it came into this country in the reign of Charles II., 
pnd although at first treated with the greatest con¬ 
tempt, great powers soon raised it to the highest 
•juilc amongst stringed instruments. Tho history of 
pal violin for the last two hundred years has been a 
banfft contradiction to tho doctrine of progress, for 
gpeotfl that time, notwithstanding many attempts have- 
Thar arffc to improve it, none have succeeded, and the 
conform to’ of the early makers, especially those of 

VxsBASr-'s Amati and Btradnarius, at Cremona, are 
ord. Steep }**d by connoisseurs to be much liner both in 
tee great lOnatruotion than those of modem makers, 
cent, anv^opsjjrtajAthree chief part*,—the neck, tee 
those cfdp gTVboard; on the belly is a bridge to 
hy poachers tS^rkWi are four in number, ana are 
.readily taken. extremity, called the tail-piece, to 

YmwsAisjs. -he headV where they are secured to 
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movable pen, by white they may he tightened or 
loosened ad libitum^ According to M. Otto (treatise 
on the Construction, Ac. of the Violin), them are 58 dis¬ 
tinct piece* employed in tee construction of a first-rate 
instrument. These he enumerates as follows:— 3 
pieces for the back, 2 for the belly, 6 for tee sides, 12 
for lining the sides, 1 for bass bar, 12 for pnrfllng, 1 for 
rest of tail-piece, 1 for neok, 1 finger-boasd, 1 for tail¬ 
piece. 4 pegs, 1 nut, i for button of tail-piece, 1 for 
souna-post, 4 strings, 1 catgut or wire toco tin eot the 
tail-piece with batton, 1 bridge, and 6 blocks at top, 
bottom, and four corners. Bo many pieces are not, 
however, indispensable, for in many common instru¬ 
ments the side linings and corner biooks are left ont, 
while even in tome good violins the back aud belly eaoh 
consist of one piece instead of two pieces joined to¬ 
gether. The strings of the violin uro tuned in fifths, 
15, A, D, Q : its compass extends three octaves; but as 
the nigh sounds are anything but agreeable, being 
often harsh and squeaky, violinists would do well to 
confine themselves to a moro limited scale. The violin 
is adapted to every kind of mnsic, and in the bands of a 
skilful performer is one of the most beautiful instru¬ 
ments we possess ; bat it is also one of the most difficult 
to beginners, and rt tiires years of study and praet ice to 
beonme even mode i' olyproficient i n its nae. Amongst 
the moat dieting'.•ctied violinists wo may mention 
Corelli, Tartini, V’lotti, Bsillot, Spohr, Paganini, 
fiivori, Vianxtemps, Ole Bull, and Lotto; Paganini ana 
fiivori ranking far beyond all others. 

Violin Strings. (See Oatopt.) 

Violoncello, ve-o-lon-Uhel'-to (ltnl), an instrument 
of the violin kind, having four strin<_'», the two lowest 
of whictrarn covered with silver wire, mid are (uned 
in fifths, A, D, 0, and C. A violoncello is intermediate 
between the viola, or tenor violin, and the doable bass, 
being an octavo lower than the former, and an octave 
higher than tho lntter. Its tone is rich and expres¬ 
sive, and although properly adapted to concerted 
music, it is, m the hands of first-rate performers, an 
effective solo instrument. 

Vli'KB, vt'-per (Lat. tipertt), the type oftlio Yiperida, 
a fam. of poisonous reptiles belonging to the ord. 
Ophidia, or snakes. The Viperida consist of two sub¬ 
families; namely, the Crntahdrr, or rattlesnakes, which 
mil be found treated of in tbeir proper place, and, 
secondly, the true vipers of tho Old World, which 
differ from the former by their not having pits ill 
the sides of the face. Tho common viper known in 
Fur ope (Vipera Berne) is found in all countries from 
the north of Bnssis ana Sweden down to the shores of 
the Mediterranean Soa. Aa it is tho only venomous 
reptile found in Orest Britain, it is deemed worthy of 
some especial notice. In some parts of this country it 
is found in considerable numbers, inhabiting generally 
stony places, heaths, and other dry districts. It* 
length rarely exceed* two feet, although some speci¬ 
mens have been found of three feet, and it can bo 
cosily distinguished from the common snake, for which 
it is often indeed mistaken, by its broad bead of trian¬ 
gular shape, and short tail. Its colour is generally 
yellowish-brown, or olive-tinted, and marked with a 
double row of black spots; the sides are eomewbeit 
paler in the hue of their ground-colour, but posiess the 
same markings aa the back. The noae is bluntly 
shaped, and the eyes, small and brilliant, are bordered 
with black; the tongue is very long in comparison with 
the site of the body, and is protraotile and forked at 
the extremity. Vipers are viviparous, bringing forth 
young instead of eggs; and tbeir general food consists 
of young birds, field-mice, worms, insects, shrews, 
and soch-like small animals. Although the poison of 
the viper is leu virulent in its natnre than ia the case 
with similar reptiles found in warm countries, yet 
it is often attended with the roost alarming effeote, 
ending sometimes oven in death. When it ia about 
to inflict its bite, it generally throws itself, in the first 

{ ilaoe, into a coil, whioh is more or less close, and thus 
s enabled to raise the upper part of the body on a 
base formed of the lower extremity. The neok la then 
bent backwards abruptly, and the head fixed horison- 
tally towards its victim. Then in an instant the. head 
is violently directed forwards, and the fang, which vf 
created by means of a very small muscle, is implant ' 
into the object of Its anger. The remedy which 
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j»B**sl3y used it to rob Uw port affected with olive-oil 
while it Is bold over a ehaftng-dUh of coali. Another 
spedes.oalled the horned tiper ( Ceratte*SatulquittU ), 
is found along the valley of the Kile and the wanner 
parts of northern Africa; it ia, in fact, the viper which 
» «eenusually depicted on Egyptian obelisks and monu¬ 
ments. By some oritici, the horned viper ia supposed 
to be ibe same ae the eep, with which Cleopatra is 
said to have terminated her existence; bat the sup¬ 
position is open to some objections, The short-tailed 
viper, or puff-adder, of the Cape of Good Hope 
Ivipttm inflate), ia another variety, and is the most 
deadly of the makes of Booth Africa. It is of a 
brown colour, and is larger than the former. The 
natives are said to render its bite iunoouous by chewing 
certain roots, and washing the part bitten with a 
vegetable decoction. The death-adder of Anetralia 
Aeantkophit antaretica) ia the last of the family, audia 
the most dangerous and fatal of smaller reptiles. Per¬ 
sons are asserted to have died of a bite from the death- 
adder in less than a quarter of an hour afterwards, so 
sudden have been the effects of the poisou. In ap¬ 
pearance and general characteristics this variety is 
nsarest to the typical species. 

Virtue. (See Ethics.) 

Viscow, vis'.fcfMB, in But., a'gen. of the nat. ord. 
X/oranthacea. V. album is the common mistletoe, 
which is parasitic on many trees; as willows, thorns, 
limes, elms, oaks, firs, and especially apple-trees, in 
this country. The mistletoe of the oalr was an object 
of superstitions veneration by the Druids. The fruit 
has a viscid pulp, which is employed for making bird¬ 
lime. Mistletoe is still regarded as a sacred plant, and 
is much used at Christmas in certaiu mysterious rites 
instituted by 8t. Cupid. 

Vision. (See Light.) 

Vitacbas, ci-foi'-se-e, in Bot,, the Vino fam., a nat. 
ord. of Dicot t/ledonee, sub-class Thatamiflanr, with the 
following essential character:—Shrubby plants, usually 
climbing, with simple or compound leaves, which are 
opposite below anti alternate above. Flowers small, 
green, regular. Petals and stamens corresponding in 
number, 4 or 6, the latter opposite to the petals, both 
inserted on a hypogynous disk; (estivation of petals 
indnplioate; anthers opening longitudinally. Ovary 
superior, with a very short simple style and stigma; 
placentas aide. Fruit a nuculanium. Seeds few; 
testa bony; embryo erect, in horny albumen. There 
are probably eight genera, including some 2 U 0 species, 
whioh are exclusively natives of warm and tropical 
regions. (See Vms.) 

Vitality. (See Physiology, Drowning, IIakg- 
wa, fto.) 

Vital Statistics. (See IIbgistbatxon os Bibtus, 
Mahbtagbs, ani> Dxatus.) 

Vms, vi'-tii, in But., the vine, • gen. of the nat. ord. 
Filaeeis. V. vinifera, the plant commonly known as the 
grape vine, is supposed to be a native of the shores of 
the Caspian, but u now completely naturalized in the 
south or Europe, and cultivated in almost every region 
of the globe where the temperature does not rise too 
high or fall too low. The varieties which have been 
developed by cultivation are very numerous, more than 
300 being distinguished. The fruits, under the name of 
grapes, are too well known to need description. They 
have been in use for the making of wine for at least 
4,000 years. Dried grapes are generally called rairint. 
Of the many commercial varieties of raisins, the more 
important are Valentins, Malagas, Muscatels, Buitauas, 
and Smyrna. The Muscatels, or raisins of the sun, 
are considered the finest. The Sultanas are remark¬ 
able for tbe absence of needs. About 12,000 tons of 
the above varieties are annually imported. Besides 
the raisins named, there fa the small dark variety of 
raisin, commonly known as the currant, this name 
being a corruption of Corinth, where the small grape 
was originally grown. A bout 20,000 tons of “ currants *' 
are annually imported from Zanto and other Greek 
islands. The leaf of the vine is astringent, and has 
been used in diarrheas. V. velpina and V. Labrutca, 
natives of North America, yield inferior fruits, which 
, are known as fox-grspes. 

' VlTBIOL. ( Set SOLFHCBIC ACID.) 

VxviahiaCex, civ-c./ta-e-ai'-te-e, in Bot., a small 
nat. end. of Dieaij/ledonte, sub-class Tkulamiflorm. The 
1611 
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species are herbs or under shrubs, inhabiting CUB and 
Booth Brasil, and are readily known by their regular 
flower*, vnlvate 10-ribbed calyx, permanent withering 
oorolla, 10 hypogynous stamens with distinct fllgmsnte, 
2-eellad anthers with longitudinal debisoence^oelled 
capsule with Jpculioidal dehiscence, and.jrfbuiniiiouB 
seeds with oudmd embryo, and radiole next tbe hilum. 

Vizis b, or Vubb, vie-eer 1 , is a title of honour borne 
by certain high functionaries of tbe Turkish empifCw 
civil as well as military. At first the title was confined 
solely to the prime minister of tbe empire, but nftm- 
wards the number was gradually augmented, and, at 
length, the title came te bo conferred on oertaia gover¬ 
nors of proviuees. It is now borne by all the pachas 
of three tails, or the highest order of pachas. The 
grand vizier is chief of the other vixiera, and is the 
representative of the sovereign, receiving the solemn 
visits of all high functionaries and conducting the 
deliberations of the divan. 

Vocuymacbx, nok-e-ee-ai'-ee.e, in Bot., the Voebjfiia 
fam., a nat. ord. of Dieotgledouce, sub-clast Calyeiftora, 
consisting of trees and shrubs, with entire, usually op¬ 
posite leaves, which are furnished at tho base with 
glands or stipules. Flowers very irregular and unwntn- 
metrical; fruit usually capuilar, 3-cornered and 8- 
cellad. Tbe plants are all natives of equinoctial Ame¬ 
rica; some arc said to furnish useful timber. 

Voiob and Spkbck, voite (Lat. tw).—In most air- 
breathing vertebrate animals, there are oertaia provi¬ 
sions made for the production of sound in some part 
of the respiratory apparatus. In many animals, the 
sound thus produced admits of being variously modi¬ 
fied and altered,—to the greatest extent in man, so as 
to constitute speech. Voice and speech, however, are 
different things, and depend upon different parts of 
the human organism; the former being produced ia 
the larynx, the latter chiefly by the tongue and mouth. 
Tbe sound of the human voice is produced by the in¬ 
ferior laryngeal ligaments or vocal cords, which are 
thrown into vibrations by currents of expired air im¬ 
pelled over their edges. They contain a large quantity 
of elastic tissue, which enables them to vibrate like 
tense membranes, and are likewise so attached td the 
cartilaginous parts of the larynx that they can be 
made tense either by tho depression of tho thyroid 
cartilage towards the oriooid by meaus of the crico¬ 
thyroid muscles, or hy the retraction of the arytenoid 
cartilages, which arc moved backwards by the posterior 
crico-aryteniiid muscles, at the Same time that they 
are approximated by the posterior arytenoid. (Sea 
Larynx.) For the deepest notes, tbe voeal cords are 
much relaxed by the approximation of the thyroid to 
tbe arytenoid cartilages; for the middle notes of the 
natural voice, tbe cords are neither relaxed nor 
stretched, but in a medium state; while the higher 
notes aro produced tho lateral compression or the 
cords, and narrowing the space between them by 
means of the tbryo-arytenoid muscles, and also by in¬ 
creasing the force of tbe current of air. Voice is of 
three kinds t—(1) Monotonous, in which tbe notes have’ 
nearly all the same pitch, as in ordinary speaking! 
(2) discordant, or tbe successive transition from high 
•o low notes, and vine vena; and (3) musical, in which 
cacti sound has a determinate number of vibrations, 
and acoords with others, as in singing, Tbe first of 
these constitutes the speech voioe, the last tbe soag 
voice. Voeal sound* are divided into vowels and eons 
sonants, tho former being continuous tones modified 
by the form of the aperture through which they pass 
out; while in sounding consonants, the breath suffers 
a more or less complete interruption in its passage 
through parts anterior to the larynx, 

Voiusrm, vog'-dert, in Her,, is an ordinary resem¬ 
bling a flanch, but is not quite so ciroular towards 
the centre of the field. Tbe/cinch is formed op each 
side of the shield by a segment of a circular super, 
floies, for they tre always borne double or in pairs. 
The flatqut ia similar to tbe ilsnoh, but it is not to 
circular. (See Hbbalhey.) 

VoLOAiroits, vot-lcai’-noee (ltal„ from Vulcan, tbe 
god of fire), are openings in tbe crust of tiie earth, 
whenee there issue from time Jo time jets eg bunting 
substances and currents oj melted matters, gWch bear 
tbe name of lava. These ripenings are generally on 
the summit of isolated mofiuUina, andhffie tbe form 
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of i funnel, which it called the crater. The quantity 
of material sometimes ejected by volcanoes u very 
enormous, Votoanoea occur in all quarter! of the 
gi^Vand one remarkable feature of them ia their 
tendenhjLto obaerre a lineal direction. The number of 
woloanoefHoertainly known to haveJtosn in activity 
within the lost 180 yeara amounta, sending to Hum¬ 
boldt, to 826, and tn* total number of volcanic venta, 
extinct and active, to 407. Europe contains hut few 
aotive voloanoee, the principal being Aetna, on the coast 
-of Sicily: Vesuvius, on the opposite coast of Italy; 
Stromboli, Vuloano, and Vulcanello, in the Lipari 
ialands; and Heda, in Iceland. 

Voltaic Elxotbicitt. (See Eleotbicity, Vol¬ 
taic.) 

Volumb, col'-yume (Lat. volntntu, from tnlvo, I roll), 
ia literally something rolled or convolved, and ia com¬ 
monly applied to a book, from the ancient cuatom of 
having books written on long rolls of parchment. Long 
works are with ns divided into several volumes, and the 
•ame aeema to have been the case with the anoionta, 
each of the books into which the longer of the ancient 
works are divided having probably formed a separate 
roll. The French tome (from Gr. temno, I cut) is pro¬ 
perly applied to the single volumes of a work compris¬ 
ing more than one. Volume i| also sometimes used by 
us to signify the bulk, aiac, or solid contents of any¬ 
thing. 

Volume, Atomic. (See Atomic Volumb.) 

Vqlcmbtbio Analysis, vol-n-me'-irik.— By volu- 
tnetrio analysis ia understood the method of deter¬ 
mining the amount of any substance known to be 
eontamod in a certain quantity of liquid, by ob. 
serving the number of measures of test liquid capable 
of producing a certain effect. The test liquid, of 
course, contains a known quantity of the tost to bo 
sued. Thus, a dracbm of solution of chloride of 
sodium, containing a little more than ono-siith of a 
grain of the salt, will precipitate nxaotly half a 
grain of nitrate of silver in the form of chloride. 
Suppose, then, it were required to determine the 
amount of nitrate of silver per ounce in any solution 
of that salt. A drachm of the silver solution would be 
poured into a clean bottle, and a quantity of tho stan¬ 
dard ohloride of sodium solution into u measure care¬ 
fully graduated in drarhms. The test solution would 
then be added gradually to the silver solution, until, 
on shaking up the contents of tho bottle, allowing 
item to rest, and adding a drop or two of the test 
solution, no more ohloride of silver would be thrown 
down, Tho operator, by looking at his measure, 
would know tho exaot amount in drachma of test solu¬ 
tion be bad used, which would be also the precise 
number of half-grains of nitrate of silver contained in 
tho drachm of solution to be tested. This method of 
analysis has become almost universal where a ready 
means of quantitative testing is required. It has been 
objected to all methods of volumetric analysis, that it 
Is impossible to measure with accuracy; but the reply 
to this is, that the liquids used are so dilute that a tew 
drops more ot less affect the result only in an infini¬ 
tesimal degree. Not only this, analyses of substances 
may be made by this method in casea where the 
amount of matter to be aotrd upon is so small as to be 
inappreciable by the finest balanoe. It would be im¬ 
possible to give even tho slightest sketch of the pro¬ 
cess to be used in volumetric analysis, ns every salt of 
course requires a solution of a definite strength. The 
reader ia therefore referred to Sutton's Volumetric 
Analymt, which contains the fullest and newest infor¬ 
mation on the subject. i 

VoluNtaky, val'-Hti-fiS-re, a term applied to a com¬ 
position for an extempore performance upon the 
organ for tho purpose of relieving and embellishing 
divine service. The voluntary ia so called because 
its performance or non-performance was formerly at 
the option of the organist. 

Voluktbbb Movement, esE-amdssr' (Fr. ttoheMre, 
a volunteer).—A volunteer it literally one who enters into 
service of bis own accord, or who in time of war offers 
his Ber# >oa to the country. By a circular issued from 
the Wlr -Office, May is, 1869, her majesty's govern¬ 
ment jhraitted tho organisation of volunteer rifle 

S wflUr theprovisiotu of 44 Geo. HI., as well as of 
ary MMsiatharithn# towns ia which there maybe 
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forts end batteries. The most important provisions o 
the act are,—that the eone are formed under offloert 
bearing the commission of the lieutenant of tha county; . 
that every volunteer mast toko the oath of allegiance 
before a deputy-lieutenant or justlae of the pesos; 
that the oorps are liable to be eaUed out in case of 
aotual invasion or appearance of an enemy in force on 
tho ooaat; that while thus under arms its members are 
subject to militsry law, and entitled to bo billeted and 
receive pay in like manner as the regular army; that 
all commissioned officers disabled in actual service are 
entitled to half-pay, and non-commissioned officers and 
privates to tbs benefits of Chelsea Hospital, and widows 
of commissioned officers killed in service, to snob pea 
sions for life as are given to widows of officers of her 
majesty's regular forces; that members cannot quit 
the corps when on aotual service, but may do so atony 
other time by riving fourteen days' notioe. The mem¬ 
bers also undertook to provide their own arms and 
equipments, and to defray all expenses attending the 
corps, except in tho event of its being assembled for 
actual sorrier. The government, however, agreed to 
fnrnish each member with a rifle, which, in the flrstin- 
stance, could only be used while at head-quarters, or 
during drill, or r. - in the march ; and should the volun¬ 
teer leave the ec ;>r», he was required to make good any 
damage that might have b<*n sustained by his weapon. 

At the present time the effioient, volunteer rifleman is 
permitted to have possession of his rifle, but is obliged 
to take it to be examined at an appointed epnt peri¬ 
odically. The government Slso now make an allowance 
of £1 per annum per man towards defraying the ex* 

S enses of every oorps. The universities of Oxford and 
ambridge were among the first to respond to tbe call to 
arms, their example being speedily followed by all the 
large towns throughout tho kingdom; and so readily 
and intelligently did the members acquire a knowledge 
of drill, that in a very brief space a large and creditable 
bodv were found reedy to operate in masses in tbe 
field. All this was done under very slight encourage¬ 
ment, and without the outlay of a farthing by the 
government. Tbe volunteer movement of I860 has its 
prooedentsin English history. In 1784, and subsequently 
in 1803, over 400,000 eitir.cn soldiers were under arms, . 
under the apprehension of a French invasion. Tbe 
organisation now (1804) comprises 160,000 pell- 
equipped and carefully-drilled men, enrolled in all 
parts of the kingdom. 

Volute, co-infs' (Fr.), in Arch., a kind of spiral 
scroll appended on each side to tbe capital of the 
Ionic order, of which it is the principal ornament. The 
Corinthian and Composite orders are also deoorated 
with volutes; but their oharacter is different, their 
sise smaller, and they are always diagonally placed, 
"Volvocineib, vol-co-tin’-e-e, in Bot., a sub-ord. of 
Algee, consisting of microscopic bodies swimming in 
fresh water. The members of this group are frequently 
regarded as infusorial animalcules; bot in all essential 
characters they closely resemble eontervoids. 

Vote. (See Election op Msmbebs op Pablix- 
miiwt.) 

Tow, vote ("Lat. return), is a promise made to a divine 
power to perform some future act or to pursue some 
future line of conduct, and calling upon that power to 
be propitious or unpropitions to him according es he 
keope or breaks his word. Id most eases tho vow par¬ 
takes of the character of a bargain; a piece of service is 
asked and a reward promised in the event of ite being 
performed. The use of vows is to be found in most 
religions, made either under seme pressing necessity 
for the suecese of some enterprise, or in oonseqUenee 
of some deliverance. Among the Jew* they were very 
common. In the Koman Catholic Church a vow “is a 
promise made to God of a thing which we think to be 
agreeable to him, end which we are not on other 
grounds obliged to render to him." “ To promise to 
God to do what he commands, or to avoid what he 
forbids. Is not a vow, because we are already obltged so 
to act," This idea of vows is intimately connected with 
good works, and is rejected by Protestants. . 

Yownl, cow'-«i (Lat. vocalic), in Gram., is a letter \ 
which can be pronounced by itself; and is thus distin¬ 
guished from a consonant, which cannot bo sounded 
without the aid of a vowel. The cound of tha voweffi,. 
can bo oontinued as long aa the breath loots; aad hence 
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the/ predominate iasll natorelexpressiooaof the •mo¬ 
tion*. A diphthong consists of two vowels, tbs rounds 
of which ran into one another. The harmoniousness 
of slanguage depend* in great meaaora upon the pro¬ 
portion of vowel* to eouaonanta. 

VobCaniann Is -u-R* bbkb, vel’-iciiH-ited, a modifi¬ 
cation of india-rubber, diaoovared independently by 
Mr, Thomas Haneoek in this country and by Mr. 
Charles Goodyear in America. If a sheet of ordinary 
caoutchouc be immersed in a bath of melted sulphur 
at a temperature of 250° Fahr., it imbibes a certain 
quantity of that substance, but experience! no altera¬ 
tion in its chemical or physical properties; if, how¬ 
ever, the same operation be performed at about 300° 
Fahr., a great change takes place. Its elasticity be¬ 
comes greatly increased; >it ia tougher and somewhat 
harder: it is less soluble in most of its solvents; it no 
longer becomes stioky to the touch when heated, and 
does not soften by beat or harden by cold. It has, 
however, loht its property of uniting when the freshly 
out suriaoes are pressed together. The quantity of 
sulphur absorbed during the process of vulcanisation 
is about four or five per cent.: if more be introduced, 
the india-rubber becomes brittle and rotten. The 
process is performed in different wavs. One is to 
knead the rubber in masticators with the requisite 
amount of sulphur; another is to immerse the articles 
to be vulcanised in a mixture of chloride of sulphur 
and bisulphide of cerbon. In certain cases where 
great weight and solidity are required, certain mineral 
substances, suoh as carbonate and oxide of lead, arc 
kueadod no with the rubber; but their effect is simply 
mechanical, and has no power as vulcanising agents, 
a* was at one. time supposed. If the amount of sulphur 
is inoressed lo 10 per cent., and tho operation is per¬ 
formed in close vessels at a higher temperature, an¬ 
other variety of india-rubber is formed, known as— 

VctCAMTii, orlinoiviTB.—It is a black, hurd, olaetio 
substance, resembling horn iu its texture and appear¬ 
ance, and capable of taking a very high polish. It ia 
of great use in the arts, and is largely manufactured 
for making combs, door-handles, ail'd hundreds of 
articles hitherto made in ivory or bone. Its electrical 
properties ure very great, a small piece a few inches 
long giving off very perceptible sparks on being 
merely drawn through the fingers. Au electrical 
machine made of this substance, the plate being two 
feet in diameter, is capable of giving off sparks several 
infches in length. 

VutOATE, vvl'-gait (Let. mlgata neriio, oommen ver¬ 
sion), is the name given to the Latin translation of the 
•acred Scriptures, the only one which the Church of 
Rome regards as authentic. At a very early period ol 
the Church’s history there existed a Latin translation 
of the Old Testament, made from the Septusgiut, ana 
called Itala. fit. Jerome found this translation to be 
in some cases inaccurate, and made a new one from 
the Hebrew, which, however, was only partially adopted 
by the Church. Afterwards tho two translations werp 
oombiued, and form what is now known ns the Vul¬ 
gate. It received the sanction of Pope Gregory I. 
in the 7th century; and the oounoil of Trent, in the 
16th century, conferred upon it an authority even 
superior to that of the origins! texts, by declaring that 
" it alone should be held as authentic in all public 
lectures, disputations, sermons, and expositions; and 
that no one shall presume to rrjeot it under any pre¬ 
tence whatsoever." In 1590 a revised edition of the 
Vulgate, issued from the press of the Vatican at Rome, 
by command of Sixtus V.; but it was found to be so 
luff of errors that it was speedily suppressed, and anew 
edition issued under the authority of Gregory's suc- 
c s ss or, Clement VIII., and is now the authorised edi¬ 
tion. Tho former is known as the Sixline, the latter 
as the Clementine edition. Most of the Catholice them- 
•elves now admit that the Vulgate cannot be regarded 
as • perfect translation, and many of them have often 
represented the necessity of a new one. The fact is. 


Voltur* 


order AoefpUrt* and sub-fam. Diarist. The oharaoter- 
istics of the family are aa follows t—Bill rather elon¬ 
gated, occasionally slender, but generally etrong, and 
always straight ia its basal portion, but rather sud¬ 
denly hooked at the tip; the eve* placed on thyridse of 
tha head, buhmpt, as in the JnUeontda, tLusd by tho 
bony ridge (Hie beak; wings long and pointed; torsi 
abort, stout, nd curved, with retteulsted scales; sad 
the toes of moderate sloe,—the hinder one abort and 
rather elevated, and all armed with strong blunt claws. 
The habits of the vulture tribe differ from those of the 
eagle iu this respect, that the eagle, unless violently 
pressed by hunger, will not stoop to carrion, loving to 
kill and catch for itself; whilst lbs vulture ia indieerL 
miuately voracious, though not so frequently attacking 
living animals, as it* wants can readily be supplied by 
the putrid bodiesof those tbatare dead. It appears to 
delight in loathsomeness, and is sometimes round up- 
rooting now graves in order to satisfy its longing appe¬ 
tite with their contents. In these habits, too, the 
wisdom and the goodness of the Deity are strikingly 
observed, by his creating a bird of so filthy and dis¬ 
gusting habit* in those countries where, from the beat 
of the eon, dead bodies almost immediately putrefy, 
and bnt tor these birds might frequently be the source 
of great pestiloutial diseases. The vultures are con¬ 
sequently the eoavengers of hot climates, sod as 
such are often voneratod and treated with respect 
rather than abhorred snd despised, aa their habits 
might lead an unthinking observer to suppose. The 
species of the vulture is not very numerous, and 
their distribution seems to be wisely regulated accord¬ 
ing to their usefulness. They are sparingly scattered 
over Europe, are more numerous in Egypt, and 
abound in tropical America, on an increasing scale, in 
proportion to their sphere of action. There are two 
principal groups or fumilies, — the Vulturidee, or true 
vultures, which are characterised by their possession 
of strong bills, and their nostrils being placed per¬ 
pendicularly; and the Sarooramphin*, or coudors, 
characterized by their having slender, lengthened 
bills, and longitudinal exposed nostrils. Aa tha latter 
sub-family hsa been fully explained under tbe head¬ 
ing Condos, our present article only refers to the VtU- 
lurirtec, or family of the vultures. Of tho .European 
species, the griffin vulture (Vultur (Gypi)fuhme) may 
be taken as tho type. This bird is found inhabiting 
the provinces of Silesia, Dalmatia, Spain, the Tyrol, 
the Alps, tbe Pyrenees, Turkey, tbe Grecian Archi¬ 
pelago, and also tbe north of Africa and Persia. It 
is about four feet in length. Its bead and neok arc 
thickly covered with white down, except at the orop, 
where tbe skin is naked and tinged with blue. Bound 
(be lower part of tbe neck there is a sort of ruff, made 
of pore white slend'jr feathers, and the rest of the 
plumage is generally a greyish or yellowish-brown, 
with the exception of the feathers of the inside of the 
ntipcr parts of the legs, which are, like tbe raff, pure 
white. The food of the griffin vulture consist* almost 
entirely of carrion; for although it ha* been known to 
prey on living animals, yet its blunt and curved talons 
unfit it for attacking any but such aa arc incapable of 
making any resistance to it. It always builds its nest 
upon the highest and moat inaccessible rock*, or upon 
the tops of lolly trees in mountainous regions. The 
sociable vulture {Otogype aurieularie) is oue of tha 
largest speoies, measuring sometimes ten feet in the 
extent or its wings. This variety is a native of South 
Africa, and is appropriately named from tbs (hot of 
tho species always congregating in large numbers 
together, when not even in pursuit of pray. Tbs 
flight of this bird is said to be grand and powerful in 
tbe extreme, at it soars so high in the air as to have 
its body lost to sight, which is somewhat remarkably 
considering its extreme sUe and tbe weight of itsbody. 
Although it remains at so high an elevation, however, 
no sooner does an animal fail dead to the ground out 
tbe earth below, than tbe keen tight of the vulture in- 


that tbe translation was mode when Scriptural pliilo- stonily enables it to detect its prey, add it at once flies 
logy was at a very low ebb, end is far behind the pre- direct to it. The king vulture {Sereorkampu* mi 
sent advanced state of philology snd arebmology; of tbe sub-fam. of the Condors, may be mejUiosoa ns 


V sent advanced state of philology snd arahmolopy; 
besides, m many passages it does not give the true 
sense of the original. {See Buu.) 

£ Vpitpbs, tul'-ieker (Let. tattar), tbe type of the 
:" YuUuridg, & fern, of rapacious birds belonging to the 
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of the sab-lam. of tbe Condon, may be nctfioss 
tbe most els not specimen of yie whole foamy of 
Vntturidm. It is an inhabitant of Sooth America, 
by its remarkable habits Jua greatly eupaotsa 
notice of travellers, r 
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W i^yie twenty-third letter of on alphabet, rad is, 
a* lAkcharacter and name both iimfcate, a double 
letter, its oHvractcr being a double v, it^Rrae a double 
u, theee two letter* being identical in tm Latin and in 
the more early form of the English language. It was 
not in nae among the Greeks, Romans, or Hebrews, 
neither in the present day has it properly any place in 
French, Italian, Spanish, or Portuguese. It belongs 
chiefly to the Teutonic and Bq)avomo tongues. It is 

S mnonnood by opening the mouth with a rounding of 
He lips, and a somewhat strong emission of the 
breath. The sound of the Prenob oil in oni pretty 
closely resembles the English w. In German, the 
sound of « resembles our n, aa'jcarm, pronounced vartn ; 
while with them v takes the sound otf, as con, pro¬ 
nounced /on. W partakes both of the character of a 
vowel ana a oonsonant, being regarded as a consonant 
at the beginning of words and syllables, and a vowel 
in all other positions. {See Abbbbviatzoks.) 

'Wages, wai'-jrr, in Law, is something staked by 
each of two parties in support of bis opinion concerning 
a future or unknown event, the party whose opinion 
is found to be correct receiving the stakes of both. A 
wager is not strictly fair unless the point in dispute is 
clearly the same to' both parties, there being no con¬ 
cealed knowledge in the possession of either; uor 
unless the odds are proportional to the probabilities of 
the event happening or failing. Thus if A bets B that 
a certain event will happen, having at tbo time private 
knowledge that the chances are greatly in favour of 
its happening, then the bet is not fair; and, in the 
tame way, if the odds bo four to one against the hap¬ 
pening of an event, to lay three to one or (lvo to one is 
not fur. Formerly, wagers were not illegal in thie 
country, and the amount won eould lie recovered in a 
court of law, unless the wager operated as an incite¬ 
ment to breaok of the peace or of morality, or was 
contra lonot worn, or atrected tbo feelings or interests 
of a third party, or disturbed the peace of society. 
Bat now, by 8 k 0 Viet. e. 101), it is declared that all 
contracts (whether by parole or in writing), by way of 
gaming or wagering, shall bo mill and void, and that 
no suit at law or in equity shall be brought to recover 
from a stakeholder a deposit on a wager; with a pro¬ 
viso, however, that this enactment shall not be deemed 
to apply to any subscription towards a plate or prise 
at any lawful game, sport, pastime, or exercise. {See 
Gahblikg.) 

Waobb or Battbi,. {See Battle, or Battsl.) 
Wagis, w ai'-jee (Anp.-Nor.), are the reward or 
compensation paid to labourers, by those who employ 
them, in return for their services. The labour of Rian, 
like other objects of purebaeo and sale, has its market 
price, depending in general upon the ratio which the 
capital applied to the employment of labour bears to 
the number of labourers. Competition among capi¬ 
talists for labourers raises wages, competition among 
labourers for employment lowers them. Among the 
other circumstances that tend to raise or depress the 
wages of persons engaged in particular employments 
are,—(1) the agrceahlenes* or disegreeableneas' of the 
occupations; (2) the easiness or cheapness, or the 
difficulty and expense of learning them; (3) the pro¬ 
bability or improbability of succeeding in them; (4) 
their ooastanoy or indonstsnoy; (6) the small or great 
trust that must be reposed in those who oarry them 
on. Wages, like other things, have their laws, accord¬ 
ing to which they rise onfall; and any attempts to 
interfere with them, either by legislative enactments 
or otherwise, are always productive of mischief .—(See 
Pout to al Ecorouy; fltuKKs.) 

Waits, vaif* (Ear. weifi Let. iosa variola),in Law, 
are goods stolen, and trained or thrown away by the 
thief in his flight, for fear of being apprehended. 
These, by law, were given to the king a* a punishment 
upon the owner for not himself pursuing the felon rad 
taking any his goods from him; and therefore, if 
thepartsrobbed made fresh enit, that is, did his dili¬ 
gence idnediately to •follow and apprehend the thief, 
or convieunm afterwards, dr procure evidence to con¬ 
vict him, g^ cou ld have Jus goods again. Waived 
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mod#, however, did not belong to tbe king till seised 
by some one for his nsa; so thst if the party robbed 
conld seize them first, though at the distance of twenty 
years, the king could not have them.- The royal right 
to waifs was done away with by 7 A 8 Geo. IV. c. 20. 

Waits, waits (Ger. waehen, to'watch), is the name 
given to those itinerant musicians who, in London and 
soma of the other large towns of England, go about at 
night for some weeks before Christmas, and play two 
or three tunes, call the hour, and then remove to 
another place, and so on, from perhaps twelve to four 
or five o'clock in the morning. They are believed to 
represent the ancient musical watch, that in some of 
the larger towns were employed in piping the watches-, 
and afterwards the term was applied to the bands of 
musicians that were kept by some of tho larger cities 
and towns. 

Wakes, teaiiei, are certain holiday festivals or vigils 
that are held once a year in some of the rural parts of 
England, and were once very popular. They are the 
remains of oertain religious vigils or eves, whiflh were 
formerly held once a year in every parish, and followed 
by a festival. Tbs church of each parish was dedicated 
to some particular saint, and the day set apart for him, 
or sometimes tbe day on which the church was dedi¬ 
cated, was that ap . inted for the celebration of this 
annual festival, i-s 153B, Henry VIII. abolished the 
festival of the patron saint, and ordered that the dedi¬ 
cation day be in all casesobservcd ontlio 1st of October. 
The saint’s day, however, still continued to be the 
favourite festival of the people, and the dedication day 
came to be little obsorred, and at last was entirely 
discontinued. The observation of the festival com¬ 
menced about six o'clock on the preceding evening, 
when the people repaired to tbo parish church, and 
joined in tho religious services, while the following day 
was devoted to festivities, little pavilions of bought 
being constructed, and the people in them indulging in 
hospitality and mirth. These festivals gradually de¬ 
viated from the purpose for which they wore originally 
intended, and became, as in (most cases they are still 
where observed, scenes of dissolute indulgence.— Rtf. 
Brand's Popular Antiquities. 

Wall-plate, « eawl-plo.it, in Arch., is a piece of 
timber placed in or upou a wall to receive tbe ends 
of joists or rafters. 

Walnut. {See .Tuglanb.) 

Walbus, wol'-ru* (Ger. Wall, « whale; Son, a 
horse), a species of tbe Vhocida, or Soals, a fom. 
of marine animals, belonging to the class Mammalia, 
ord. Feree. Tho characteristics of the walrus are os 
followsSkull large-and heavy, and tbe facial portion 
much more elongated than in the true seals; nose brood 
and obtase; teeth, six incisors in both jaws of the very 
young animals; but in tbe adults all these fall out with 
the exception of two, which remain in the upper jaw; 
the upper canines extremely long, forming a pair of 
pointed tusks, which pass downwards between the 
small aanines of the lower jaw, and project a consider¬ 
able distance below the chin; the molars variable in 
number, as they full out as the age of tho animal in¬ 
creases : and the body of the animal, in conclusion, is 
balky ; but in its general form, and in the position of 
ite legs, it resembles the seals. Tbe walrus is said 
sometimes to attain tho length of twenty feet, and even 
upwards, and often weighs as many hundredweights. 
Its skin, it may be likewise mentioned, is covered with 
a thick orop of ebort brown hair. It is a native of tho 
northern Ocean and the North Pacific; and from the 
observations of voyagers appears generally to feed on 
sea-weed. It is most abundant about the Sea of 
Kamtaohatka, and is hunted chiefly for its oil and tusks, 
tbe latter of which measure from fifteen to thirty 
inches in length, and weigh from five to ten pounds, 
and are composed of a beautiful, white, hard species 
of ivory. The oil is bat scanty, but is far superior to 
that of the whale in excellence. Its flesh is coarse and 
unpalatable to Europeans, but is eaten by the Esqui¬ 
maux, rad its skin is highly serviceable in the manu¬ 
facture of ropes, Ac. The,tasks of the walrus, it may 
be mentioned, are aaid to be principally used by him 
for the purpose of assisting him to climb on the ice- 
floats, even more so than as defensive or offensive 
weapons, me he is a great harmless animal. V 

Walks, or Faxz, vault* (Fr.), a name applied to* 
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on* of the most popular dances of the present day. 
It ie usually written in | or f time, and played mode- 
rately alow, or, at the quickest, allegretto. Although 
comparatively nlw in tbit country, the waits has long 
been a favourite in Germany: it ia frequently intro¬ 
duced in overtures, concertos, sonatas, Ac. 

WiriiNTaat, eeap’-n-taik (Sax. waepen, arms, and 
foe, touch), ih a term applied to a territorial division 
of a county in Yorkshire, and corresponding to what 
is otherwise balled a hundred. The name is said to be 
derived from the custom that prevailed of the chief 
men of each division assembling before tbeir chief or 
high constable, and touching their lances in token of 
their submission to him. 

Was, Asti cuts of. (See Ahticlss of War.) 

Was, Contraband of. (See Contraband of 
Was.) 

AV aii, Council of. (See Council of War.) 

Was, Honours or. (See Honours of War.) 

Wardian Cash, word'-e-da, so called after the in¬ 
ventor, Mr. N. U. Ward, a closely-glazed cose, by 
means of which the cultivation nt ferns and other 
delicate plants cun be carried on in large towns. Many 
forms bare been given to the Wardian case ; but in 
each the essential parts are—(1) a tray or box in which 
the bed of mould is formed, and (2), a closely-fitting 
glazed framework to protect the crowing plants from 
smoke and dust. The most popular form of fern-case 
at the present time consists simply of a glass dish con¬ 
taining the mould, aud a bell-glass cover. A Wardian 
case requires but little attention, and scarcely any 
watering after its first preparation. The moisture of 
the earth rises under the infiaenoe of heat, in the form 
of vapour; but it is condensed upon the cool surface 
of thp glass cover, down which it trickles back to the 
soil. 

Warehousing Ststrk, w air'-hotize-intj, in Com., is 
a provision made for lodging articles imported, in 
public warehouses at a moderate rent, su as not to be 
chargeable with duty until taken out for home con¬ 
sumption, and being exempt from duty if re-exported. 
Formerly merchants were obliged to pay tbe duties ou 
their gdoda immediately on importation, or to grant a 
bond with approved security for the amount; while 
they were ol ten put to grent trouble in obtaining draw¬ 
backs oil such as wero re-exported. This was very 
detrimental to trade, and tended largely to increase 
the price of commodities. Notwithstanding the mani¬ 
fest advantages of this system, the proposal of Rir 
Hubert Walpole to introduce it in 1733 met with the 
strongest opposition, evidently from tho facilities which 
the existing system afforded for defrauding the reve¬ 
nue. The advantages of the warehousing system wero 
moat foroibly pointed out by Bean Tucker, in his 
** Essay on the Advantages and Disadvantages which 
respectively attend Great 11 ritain and Franoe with 
respect to Trade," 1746; and afterwards by Adam 
Smith in his “ Wealth of Nationsyet it was not till 
1803 that it was adopted (43 Geo. III. c. 132). Various 
subsequent sets wero passed, which were at length 
embodied in tbe Customs Consolidation Act (16 A 17 
Viet, o, 107), which comprises the existing regulations 
on the subject. Certain ports only of the United 
Kingdom are warehousing ports, nor esn all sorts of 
goods be warehoused in every warehousing port. The 
time is also fixed during which goods are to be allowed 
to remain in the warehouse, the remission of duties in 
case of loss by accident, and tho allowances for waste. 
Tbe commiaeioners of the customs, under the autho¬ 
rity and direction of the lords of the Treasnry, are 
empowered to carry ont tbe provisions of the act. 

Warrant, wor'-rllnt (Ang.-Nor.), tbe delegation of 
the power or authority to do some act, by tbe person in 
whom it is vested, to another. In this way a person 
gives a warrant of attorney to another to act on his 
behalf, or a sheriff grants warrant to Me bailiff to 
arrest some one for bim. But it is more frequently 
used in criminal matters to denote the authority issued 
by a justice of tbe peace for the apprehension of some 
one. Tbe warrant should be under baud and seal of 
' tbe jnatiee; should set forth the time and place of 
making it, and the cause for whieb it is made; and 
should name the person against whom it is granted. 

. It is giod for the county in which it is issued, bnt 
^ cannot be enforced in another without befog backed 
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by a justice of tbet county. The officer is justified in 
apprehending the party at aay time, and even ia break¬ 
ing open the doors of a house in pursuit of bim. 
Warrants, Backing. (See Backing Warrants.) 
Warrants, Dock. (See Dock WarrantSEa ; 
Warrant xyear'-rda-ie (Lat. warrantiaX/in Law, Isa 
promise or ripmant by deed, made by tfhd bargainer 
lor himself and his heirs, to warrant and secure the 
bargainee and hia heirs against all men for amoving 
tho thing agreed on or granted between them. War¬ 
ranty of lands formerly constituted an important pact 
of law, but it is now of comparatively little impor¬ 
tance. It was of feudal origin, and arose from the 
obligation of tbe lord to defend his tenant’s title against 
all claimants; and if he failed to do so, be was bound to 
make him a recompense bv giving him lands of equal 
value. The statute Quia Jsmplorte (16 Edw. L), which 
put an cud to the Homage anceelral, did away also with 
implied warranty; and hence it became usual to insert 
an express clause of warranty in the deed, whereby the 
grantor did for himself and his heirs warrant and 
secure to the grantee the estate so granted. Various 
statutes limiting the effects of warranty were subse¬ 
quently passed; and liy 3 A 4 Will. IV. e. 74, all 
warranties made after 31st Dec. 1833, by any tenant iu 
tail, shall be absolutely void against tho wane in tail, 
and all persons whose estates are to take effect after 
the determination of the estate tail. As respeots things 
personal, by tho civil law, an implied warranty was 
annexed to every salo, m to the vendor’s title; and so 
too by onr law a purchaser may have satisfaction from 
the seller of goods and chattels, who sells them as his 
own, but whose title is deficient, without any express 
warranty. But with regard to the quality of the goods 
so purchased (unless they be articles of human food), 
the seller is not bouud to answer, unless he expressly 
warrants them to be sound and good, or unless he 
knew them to be otherwise, aud used any art to dis¬ 
guise them. No particular form of words is neoeieary 
to constitute warranty, and an implied warranty may 
be established by the cub tom of any particular trade, 
the presumption being that tho transaction was regu¬ 
lated by tbe usual custom of the trade, in the abseaae 
of evidence to the contrary. 

Wakrrn, k or'-ren (Fr. garenne, Qer. teakren, to 

E reserve, protect), iu Law, is a place privileged for the 
coping of beasts and fowls of warren, which are hares 
and rabbits, partridges and pheasants, though some 
add quails, woodcocks, and waterfowl. The right of 
free warren could only be conferred by royal grant or 
prescription, which implied a grant, and vested in tile 
owner of the franchise a proporty in the game, and 
excluded all other persons from hunting or taking it. 
The franchise of free warren has fallen into disuse 
since the intrudtu'tion of the modern game-laws 
(which see). 

Warts, eaaicrte (Sax. wtart, a wart), are hard un¬ 
sightly excrescences or tumours that form on tbs 
cuticle or outer skin, usualty of the hands or some other 
conspicuous placo. They are of slow growth, small, 
insensible, and generally conical m form. The best 
application for their removal is some caustic or esobn- 
rotic; as nitrate of silver, osustio potash, or strong 
acetic acid. 

Washhouses. (See Baths and Wabuhousss.) 
Wasp, wo ep (Bax. wasp), the type of the Feepiatt. a 
fain, of aouleated hymeuopteroua insects. Its chief 
character is taken from its wings, which are folded 
throughout their entire length when it is at rest, form¬ 
ing a pair of long narrow organs running along tbe beak. 
The tongae is also very long; the maxilla Iona, and in 
texture coriaceous («.«,, baring the eonristenoe of 
leather); and the eyes notched. The common wasp 
(Feepa vulgarie ), which we have taken as the type of 
the family, is otherwise known by the appellation of 
tbe social wasp, on account of its generally firing in 
extensive communities, inhabiting a nest formed lathe 
ground. These nests are formed of a paper-like mate¬ 
rial, prepared by tbe insects from vegetable inbsta 
that they find, masticate until it has acquired i 
consistence, and then apply towards the frrmi 
the stneture of their habitat;: . The entitle ie com¬ 
posed of layers of a rather ooafse species of inner, and 
the interior fa subdivided into a series r* r 
oombs, composed of hexagonal oeils, wi*j| 
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placed in a downward direction. Little pillar* of a 
similar anbatanoe unite the eowbe, and in the oaUk the 



feed them ftps* dap to dap. Each neat is generally 
occupied bp about a hundred females, Ad tbeae are 
the only members of the community that survive the 
winter, the others dying off at the first frost. These, 
being previously impregnated by the males, lie in tome 
protected spot during the duration of winter, and, as 
toon m the spring set* in, thep set to work to build a 
new habitation for the hatching mf their eggs. As soon 
ns these are brought into life, the oommunitp is re¬ 
established, and their labours dimed as before bp the 
workers, the males and females, whose province it is to 
repopulate the hive, never being found to engage in 
anp work whatever with regard to the establishment. 
The larvm an little fleshy grubs, destitute of feet, but 
thep are (implied with lateral tttberelea. These are 
fed daily, as before observed, bp the workers with food, 
which is previously half-digested in their stomachs. 
Another English variety is the tree wasp (Vetpa bri- 
tannicn) , winch builds its nest of a thin paper-tike sub¬ 
stance, und suspends it from the branobes of tree*. 

Wassail-Bowl. (Am Dstsmwo Usages.) 

Wasth, waist (Lot. eastern), in Law, is whatever 
tends to the destruction or depreciating the value of 
an inheritance. It map be either voluntary, or a crime 
of commission, as the patting down of a house; or per¬ 
missive, by omission only, as bp suffering it to fall, for 
want of necessary repairs. It is not waste if the loss 
arises from an sot or Providence, as bp tempest, light¬ 
ning, or the like. The remedy for waste ie granted bp 
a court of equity, which will issue an injmwtion to re¬ 
strain ths waste, and for an aooountof the profits made; 
and suoh injunction will be granted at the suit, not only 
of a remainder-man in fee simple or fee tail, but also 
of a remainder-man for life, or of trustees to preserve 
ooutingent remainders: Ecclesiastical persons map be 
proceeded against for waste either in the ecclesiastical 
or civil courts, and map be brought bp the successor 
to a benefice either against his predeoesior or his per¬ 
sonal representatives. 

Watch. (Sea Hoholooy.) 

Watch, Death. (See Death-watch.) 

Watch, Orhhismy or, waw'-ter (Sar. voter).— 
Water is presented to ns in nature in three forms, 
solid, liquid, and gaseon*. Large masses of tee exist 
around the poles; and water holding in solution certain 
mineral ana gaseous matters constitutes the seas, 
rivers, and lakes of the temperate and torrid senes. 
It slto exist* in large quantities in the air, either dis¬ 
solved in invisible vapour, or deposited iu the form of 
Clouds. In temperate and warm climates, tbe snrfaoe 
of the earth, at least, is more or less damp; while the 
interior of the earth itself oontaina numberless springs, 
sod the miners!* whioh exist in it oontain more or less 
water chemically combined with them. Beside* this, it 
is essential to *11 vegetables and animals in a living 
condition, and constitutes nearly seven-eighths of the 
human body. Chemically speaking, water consists of 
hydrogen and oxygen, united in equal equivalents bp 
weight, of eight parts of oxpgen'to one or hydrogen; 
or bp measure, one part of oxygen to two of hydrogen. 
The most variously contrived experiment* into the 
composition of water always give the some result, 
-WtM per cent, of oxygen, and 11*111 per cent, of 
hydrogen. Cavendish was the first to discover its reel 
composition. The analysts of water is performed in 
a variety of ways, the simplest of which is, by allowing 
the gulvanis current to pass through a vessel of acidu¬ 
lated water; the poles of the battery being terminated 
by platinum plates, which an introduced into the 
bottom of tbe latter in such a manner tbat they peat 
op into two lacerate graduated tubes, in which the gas 
is collected as n Is generated at aaah pots. It will be 
found that the tab* over the negative pole is filled 
with gas, whUe that over the positive pole is only half- 
filled. On examination of th? m ats waived, it will be 
found thah'fhe gas evolved at the positive pole is peer* 
foot collected at foe negative pel* It 
The proof of tbe eempositiew of water 
son^Ueia, l>yj» p odfog car*. 


"Water, Chemistry of 


a eudiometer. The clroumetanoe* under which ouygen 
and hydrogen unite with each other to form water 
are peculiar. At ordinary temperatures, unlike other 
gsMoue mixtures, a mixture or the two gases under¬ 
goes no alteration even when exposed to direct sun¬ 
light. Sudden compression has been known to pro¬ 
duce their combination, but this was doubtless caused 
by tbe beat produced, a greater degree of compression 
gradually exercised having had no effect. Many sub¬ 
stances, however, apparently chemioatty unlike, hare the 
if enuring the union of these two gases merely 
by their presence. For instance, on introducing spongy 
platinum, or platinum-blaak, into a mixture of oxygen 
and hydrogen, it is instantly exploded. Faredsy has 
shown that a perfectly dear surface of platinum will 
have precisely the same effeet. The efficiency of th» 
metal iu this instance seems directly proportionate to 
its amount of surface and to its temperature, which, 
when the mats is small, becomes rapidly augmented 
by the heat evolved by the constantly accderated 
combination of the gases. If thin platinum-foil 
or wire is used, the combination takes place with¬ 
out noise. With platinom sponge the aotion is at 
first silent, but afterwards tne neat evolved by it 
raises tbe tempers ;.ro, and explosion takes piece. 
Finely-divided irid ‘Uti, palladium, gold, silver, and 
some other motels u:td even charcoal, pumice-stone, 
and crashed glass, exert,especially at elevated tempera¬ 
tures, a catalytic action, similar >n kind, though diffe¬ 
rent iu degree, to that exercised by platinum sponge. 
The combination is constantly effected by a solid 
heated to dull redness by the electric spark and by 
flame. This instantaneous combination of the gases 
when in considerable quantity takes place with a loud 
explosion. It is also aocompenied by tbe production 
of the moat intense heat known. If tbe mixed gases 
are allowed to burn from a jet, a bluish flame of small 
illuminating power, but of intense heating properties. 


other substanees infusible in the (lightest heat of the 
blast-furnace. When au infusible solid, suoh as pure 
lime, is introduced into the flame, powerful incandes¬ 
cence takes place. The light thus produced is known 
as the Drummond light, and ha* been seen during day¬ 
light at a distance of upwards|of 108 miles. At ordi¬ 
nary temperatures water is a transparent mobile liquid, 
tasteless, inodorous, and, except when in large masses, 
colourless. In nature, the waters of seas, riven, ana 
lakes, assume every shade of brown, yellow, green, 
&e., from the presence of contaminating substances; 
but the proper colour of water in large masses appear* 
to be blue. Water is a perfectly elaatio fluid, but 
its range 'of elaatieity it limited. According to Beg. 
nault, it undergoes a compression amounting to forty- 
sevenj millionths'of its bulk for every pressure of an 
atmosphere. The density of water at the mean 
temperature for this country is taken os tbe standard 
to which the epeoiflo gravities of liqnide and aolide 
are referred. A cubic inch of water at 60° Fahr. 
weigh* 252*456 grains. At it* point of maximum 
density, it is 770 times heavier than air. The speeifio 
heat of water ie very great; in order, therefore, to 
effeet any elevation or duninutiou of iia temperature, 


meases of water act 'as great equalisers of local tem¬ 
perature. At 32° Fahr. water solidifies into ice. It 
may, however, if kept perfectly still, be cooled down to 
several degrees below freezing-point without congela¬ 
tion taking place; bat if it be agitated in the sligttteet 
degree, sottoificetion at onoe takes place, the tempe- 
ratore siring to 32° Fahr. Although water may be 
cooled down to below 32° Fahr. without freezing, yet 
it oaanot be heated above that point without melting. 
The flresaing-point of water ie lowered by the presence 
of saline matter end other substances in solution. 
When a saline solution is exposed to cold, pore water 
crystalline out, while the sen remain* dissolved In the 
mother liquor. This property is token advantage ef 
by aretio navigators, who use melted ioe a* drinking- 
water. The temperatnree of freezing and boiling 
water nse token aa tbe two etondarde of the thermo¬ 
meter scale. The coaling of water is attended by n 
phenomenon Which dees not belong to any ofoerv 
tqnUL Aa foe temp mature deer*****, it eantnete “ 
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• regularly until oooled down to 38'2° Fahr., bvt every 
decrease in temperature beyond this censes it to «• 
pond, and tb»t to almost th« mum amount per degree 
P m it hod previously contracted. This singular phono- 
newt, although for i long time encpseted, tu only 
prored podtirely by Hope in 1901. This property 
of water baa » wqr important eCwt in the economy 
of nature. When the oold weather aata in, water be¬ 
come* chilled at.the lurface, and immediately dasoends, 
on aoootmt of it/ increased apeoifle gravity, the warmer 
water at the bottom of the npnd or river replacing it. 
Thie movement goee on untu 88-2° Fahr. i, reached, 
when the enrfeoe water beooming lighter aa it become* 
colder, remain* in Ha place until it m frosen. The ice 
thne inereaeea alowly in thickneaa, ae no heat can be 
abatracted from any portion of the water except thet 
in immediate contact with the froaen layer*. The 
water below, therefore, remains permanently at 39'2° 
Fahr., a temperature not destructive to the livee of 
the fish end other animals inhabiting it. Although 
, water r expends eery gradually between 89-2° Fahr. 
and 92° Fahr., when it reaches the latter point, erpan- 
non take* plaoe suddenly, end wHh a foroe sufficient 
to burst the strongest wrought-iran vessel*. The spe¬ 
cific gravity of ice in relation to water is variously 
stated at (HUM (Abel and Bloxsro), and 0-94 (Miller 
and Odling), or, in other words, water in freenng ex¬ 
pands (bom 1,000 volumes to 1,003. The’action of 
freezing on the disintegration of rocks, the transference 
of niasees of mineral matter from pleee to piece, Ae., 
constitutes it one of the most important foroe* at 
work in nature. Ion is a crystalline body, end formed 
by the interlacing crystals, which may be seen in 
running or turbia water. They belong to the rhom- 
bohedral systems, and occur in rhomboids, short hexa¬ 
gonal prism*, and pyramidal dodecahedra. Snow 
crystal* frequently occur in tbi* country during winter. 
On examination with a microscope, they are found 
to consist of triaugnlar prisms, united together in six- 
raysd stars. Hexagonal plates may also be noticed. 
Hailstones also have a distinctly crystalline form, 
lee is oolourless and transparent, and a bad conductor 
of heat. Hence the inhabitants of the arctic regious 
use snow ss a covering to keep themselves warm when 
, thev sleep in the open air. At temperatures below 
31° Fahr., ice may he crushed to e fine non-adherent 
powder, but at32° Fahr. it may, by pressure, be caused 
to adhere together in a solid transparent mass. This 
adhesion together of snow or powdered iec, at tem¬ 
peratures near freezing-point, is known as regulation, 
mid tile investigation of the cironmstsnoes under which 
it takes place has thrown greatlight on the phenomena 
of the formation of glaciers. The latent beat of water 
haa been determined by Provoelaye end Deasains at 
< 142-2° Fahr.; so that a pound of ioe in beooming con¬ 
verted into water, would reduce a pound of water from 
142-2° Fahr. to freezing-point. At a temperature of 
212° Fahr., with a barometer pressure of 29‘92 inches, 
water boils and become* converted into an inviaihle 
elastic vapour, occupying 1,996 times its space. The 
mane occupied by tl le vapour entirely depend* upon 
the temperature, or, in other words, superheated steam 
exerts additional force for every degree of temperature 
which it is raised. The converse of th» is also true; 
any attempt to compress a certain bulk of vapour at 
it* proper temperature simply results in tbe condense, 
tion or a sufficient bulk or the vapour to restore the 
proper tension. An example may render this fact 
clear. A eubie inch of water at 212° Fahr., when con¬ 
verted into steam at tbe ordinary pressure of the eir, 

. occupies a space of 1,696 eubie inches. Were an 
attempt made to condense this amount of vapour into 
say half it* bulk, half of it would be condensed into 
weter. The temperature being kept op, and the pres¬ 
sure being removed, vaporization would continue until 
tbe former bulk wae filled. Tbe specific gravity of 
water vapour is $-623, air being 1-000. In common 
with aB volatile liquids, water has its fixed vapour- 
teunton for every degree of heat j therefore no h w fr s as * 
of beat saa possibly raise the temperature of e liquid 
wbeyund Its boiling-point, provided tbe pressure Is un¬ 
altered, Diminished premare consequently decrees s s 
the boubnotat of water, which. In »aci«>, will boil 
_ nttabont I# Fahr. - Tbe c ontr ar y, of coures, is also- 
•3t*e * Stamm at >12° Fahr. exerting a fsneeqMl to aa 
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atmosphere (16 lbs. on the square inob), whilst tiMt* 
it exercises a pressure of ten atmosphere* t and so on. 
Water vaporize* at all temperatures, even when la the 
state bf ioe. Hence the disappearance of small marnsa 
of ioe daring the winter, and the constant vaporttetiow 
of water at all periods of the year. Ia tbe oouiMsim- 
tion of water vapour, it must not bo oonfonndsd with 
the visible cctietuar capote? seen ia (he clouds, end ns 
messes of steam escaping into the air, which consists 
of minute vesicles of water floating in true aqusou# 
vapour. Tbe latent heat of steam 1* very greet, the 
heat absorbed by tbe conversion of water at 212° Ft hr. 
into steam of the same toqiperstnre, being 966-6° Felir*. 
or, in other words, the condensation of a pound of 
steam at 212", by 6} lbs. of water st 32°, witt yield 
lbs. of water at 212P. A very high temperature will, 
decompose water into its constituent gases. A meltiag- 
bntton of platinum plunged into water will disengage 
oxygen and hydrogen. Uruliam, however, is inclined 
to think tbuttbe decomposition lakes pleee rather.from 
the intense light than from the heat evolved. It baa 
been stated above that weter boils at 212° Fahr. This* 
of course, is only true of weter in a state of perfect 
purity, end heated in a metallio vessel at the mean 
barometer pressure. If the vessel used ie of glass, or 
is lined with ehcU.lac, e temperature of several degrees 
above 212° will he reached before ebullition takes 
place; the bubbles bursting from the tides of tbevomei 
with Buch foroe aa to break it very frequently, the intro¬ 
duction of a piece of platinum-wire will soon restore 
tbe normal temperature at which ebullition takes piece. 
The presence of soluble salts in water raises the boiling- 
point. The preeenoe of sir in water has a great effect on 
ita boiling-point. According to Ifonny, water deprived 
of air, and heated in an open glass vessel, acquired a. 
temperature of 360° Fahr., end then suddenly burst 
into vapour, shattering the vessel to piece*. It would 
be useless to enlarge upon or even detail (he infinite- 
uses of water in the economy of the world. Ita value 
to the chemist, however, is not so apparent. As a 
solvent it ie invaluable, being a perfectly neutral body, 
and by its decomposition in a thousand different ways 
be eaailv obtains the two gases oxygen and hydrogem 
in e nnsoent condition, without which it is almost im¬ 
possible to take a single step in tbe laboratory or 
manufactory. Although perfectly neutral, it enteia 
into combination with ntunberlets .bodies, both acid* 
neutral, and basic, at one time apparently playing tbw 
part of a base, at another that of an acid. Thus we 
find sulphuric acid and water uniting In every propor¬ 
tion. If, however, the dilute acid be nested to boiling- 
point, aqueous vapour gradually paascs off until a 
certain point is reached, when the acid begins to evapo¬ 
rate also, the water and aeid distilling over together. On 
analyzing the distillate, an equivalent of sulphuric acid 
will be fonnd united tc an equivalent of water. Tbia 
equivalent of water ie called hatic water, end con only be 
separated by decomposition. In the same way water 
combines with the powerful bases potash and scidm and 
cannot be'expelled by fo*at alone. Such compound* are 
known as hydrate*; the water appears in some sort to 
play the part of an acid. With neutral salts water enters 
into combination in two ways,—as water of erystolliso- 
tion and water of constitution, the former of which fe 
expelled with ease, the letter with difficulty. The water 
of constitution is generally formulated HO, while Utah 
of crystallization is symbolised by tbe oontreetion Aq. 
(Ste 8Atm.) Water has the property of dissolving 
an immense number of substances, solid, liquid, and 
gaseous. The alcohols, most of the acids, and sons* 
other liquids, dissolve in water in indefinite proportional 
others again, such as ether, csrboho acid, Ac., in mint* 
and determinate quantities; while others, bkeoil, sessn 
perfectly insoluble. Tbs solvent power at water fat 
various solids is widely different. Water dissolves go* 
to a greater or lesser extent, varying from one s erum 
tteth in tbe case of nitrogen to 793 times its balk with 
ammonia. The solvent power of water for certain sob- 
stances may b* increased by pressure, and best. Water* 
as found in nature, is never pure, being always cow- 
tnainstod with foreign mutter, Bain, which j* the 
purest form ef nstaral water, always contains esHmedn 
acid and carbonate and nitrate ef fimnumie, end stk nr 
const! tn enta, depend in g on tits locality vn which. Hdattk, 
Thatprodaosd bymang frelh-wetor ice ia/foe fist 
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Water-coJour Painting__Waterspout 

every contamination except email traces of carbooio been executed as models, either for the weaving of 
acid and ammonia. Pure water is alone obtained by tapestries or for the preliminary studies for large 
distillation. If required for special purposes, it should pictures afterwards patnfed in oil-colours. With ro¬ 
be redistilled first from phosphoric acid, to retain any epect to the rise of the English school of wster-oolour 
itfhalkali, and secondly with hydrate of potassium, painting, the first works of Paul Sandby claim to bo con. 
to hold back any volatile acid. River water is vary aidered the precursors of all others in this lino. In 
variable In Its composition, according to the mineral the early exhibitions of the Royal Academy they were 
constituents of the country through which it has called in the catalogues "stained drawings. The 
flowed. Ordinary Thames water (which generally practice was at first to make out the entire wowing in 
flows through alluvial soil), collected near Hampton, light aud shade, by successive washes o^Indian ink, or 
contains IB grains of Bohd matter to the gallon, while of a neutral tint. Afterwards, the various local odours 
the Dee, near Aberdeen, whiob flows through a granite were passed over this ground, in thin washes of trims- 
oonntry, contains only 3 grains of salino matter in the parent colour*. Piually, the sbarpoullines and minute 
same quantity. Spring water is subject to the same details were pnt in with a reed pen. Though these 
variations as river water; the amount of saline matter early works had frequently a cold, feeble appearaaue, 
is, however, muob greater. Most waters obtained from ret tboy were distinguished when they oame from the 
natural sources contain soluble suits of lime, which on hands of Turner, Girtin, Prout, and Cozens, for their 
boiling incrust the Bides of the vessels m which they charming atmospheric effects, tinder the improved 
have been heated. In the boilers of steam-engines system, the principle of which is still obsorvediu all the 
these incrustations are attended with groat danger to water-colour paintings of the present time, tbe first neu. 
the safety of the boiler, and a hundred different nos- tral ground-tint was dispensed with, every object being 
trams have been sold fur their prevention atcxorbitnnt painted in its appropriate local colour at the outset, 
prices. They mostly consist of chloride of ammonium The picture was finished by the modification of its 
mixed with some colouring matter to disguise it. Plain crudities under the touch of tho artist. This plan is 
oliioride of ammonium is a most efficient remedy for supposed to have originated with Turner, Prout, and 
these incrustations. It acts by forming chloride of the othor early landscape-painters, who at once en- 
oalcium with the carbonate and sulphate of lime, which, deavoured to p «ie upon paper the eranescont beauties 
with the carbonate and sulphate of ammonia, also of the sky. J* 4 er tne general adoption of this new 
formed, are very soluble salts. Alkaline) carbonates method, the pn igress ol'tho art came to be very rapid, 
are also very efficacious, and many manufacturers use The foremost water-colour artists of the day established 
nothingibnt a lump or two »f crude caustic soda oecu- themselves into a “ Society of Painters iu Water 
■tonally thrown into the boiler. Waters are generally Colours" in 1805; and every year a display of the 
divided hito hard aud soft. Tbe former contain salts members' works was given, at their rooms in Pall Mall, 
which form insoluble compounds with soap, and have to So rapidly did this body grow, that another aasooia- 
bo neutralized before the detergent is available; wash- tion sprang from it in 1832, under the name of tho 
ing soda is consequently much in use where such waters “ New Society of Painters in Water Colours." This 
abound, when the foreign matter is present in such latter body has likewise its yearly exhibition. This 
qualities as to give tho water a peculiar taste or pre-eminently British branch of art was splendidly 
smell, or to give it medicinal properties. The principal represented at the Manchester Art Treasures Exhi- 
varieties of mineral waters are divided into the unlive, bition of 1857, as well as at tbe International Exhi- 
or such ae contain neutral salts, like those of Chclten- bition of 1802.—Ref. JtCngluh Cyclopaedia. 
ham and Leamington; the chalybeate or ferruginaite, or Wateb I if TUB Hus. (See Hydbocxchalub.) 

those containing salts of iron, like those of Tunbridge or Watbb-Mole. (See Duckbill.) 

the Isle of Wight; and lastly tho hepatic or inlphnretted, Watbbshbd, waw'-fer-thed .—The margin of ariver- 

of which the springs at Harrogate and A ix-la-Chspelle basin usually lies contiguous to the basin of another 
are examples. There are, besides, the caleareou*, con- river, and therefore constitutes the boundary-line of 
tabling lime salts, like the Bathwaters, and those which two basins, the waters descending on both sides into 
contain carbonate of sods as thoir chiof conatitnent, their respective basins. From this cause it is that tho 
and are usually effervescent with carbonic acid, like whole line of these margins has been called a water- 
the Viohy and Belters waters. Sea-water lias a pretty ehed. According to the Rev. C. O. Nicolay, the word 
uniform composition. It has a specific gravity ofabout watershed implies the line by which any waters are 
1,027, and contains on an average about 2,600 grains of divided from eaoh other, ana tho watershed of any 
dissolved matter tola gallon, of which about 1,900 country is no doubt such a line; but as every slope 
grains are common salt, and 400 chloride of magnesium sheds water, and many rivers buve their rise on slopes 
and sulphate of magnesia. The quantity of saline mat- below tho main watershed, some further division of the 
ter is continually, although imperceptibly, inoroasing; word seems ’desirable. Dr. Beke, again, substitutes 
for pure water is always being drawn from it by the water-parting for watershed, for this reason: the line of 
prooeaa of evaporation, and being returned to it by the division and separation between tbe contiguous basins 
rivers charged with saline matter. Thus the sea is the of two rivers, called by the onoionta divarlio amantm, 
recipient of the whole of tbe soluble matter washed the parting (or flowing in opposite direction} of the 
away from the ernst of the earth. Water was long waters, is in Germsu called die Waiairecheide, which 
supposed to be an element,until Cavendish separated it meana literally the some. The term waterekad at the 
into its constituent gases. geographers ib evidently a corruption of this German 

Watkb - coloub Fauttikg. — The ancients used term ; out it is objectionable, because to the mere 
water as the only medium to bind their colours. When English scholar it appears to be a native compound of 
they painted in temper or distemper, giue or some the words " water ,r and "shed," as if to say, that the 
other gelatinous binder was used; in fresco-painting, water is eM in opposite directions, and hence leads to 
the colours moistened with water were laid upon a the belief that the side of the basin of a river, rather 
ground of gesso, or plaster of Paris. Miniatures were than the division between the adjoining basins of two 
also usually painted in water-odours. Water-colour riven, ia intended. By many English geographers, 
painting, which was in general use until the 15th oen- therefore, the substitution of the word water-parting, 
fury, was abandoned when Tan Eyck, abont that as being tbe correct trsnflation of, and not the cor- 
period, introduced oil as a medium for mixing his ruption of the German Waeiencheide, has been advo- 
ooloura. Nevertheless water-colours, by reason of cated,—Bef. English Cyclopaedia. ■ 
tha convenience in working them, were retained for Wat*istout.—-I t has been urged iSat the meteors- 

moral paintings or frescoes, as well as for theatrical logical phenomenon culled by this name it of the same 
aesnery. In its strictest and modern sense, water- nature as the whirlwinds which draw up pillars of 
colour painting means the painting on paper with sand in the deserts of Africa. At sea during the pro- 
colours diluted with water. Now, although the Dutch duction of e waterspout, the waters at first appear 
and Italian masters used water-colours to make their greatly disturbed, beneath a dark cloud, the waves 
sketches, end to produce their finished cartoons, they tending rapidly towards the centre of the agitated 
never employed this method for their completed pie- mam, Presently e vest conical column of water rises, 
teres, we have preserved to us examples of tbit nee the whole column extending from the level of tito sea to 
of waUgr-ootour* in the Sartoons of Reffaelle and of the clouds. Waterspouts appear to more with tee 
Maatsglf, at HamptontCourt; thsee patataspi having wind. While sots* wejerspout* are rapidly absorbs^ 




Water Supply 


or fall to the earth in copious showers of rain, other* 
hare been known to preserve their condition for an 
hour. 

Wans Supply.—L ondon ia supplied with mepy 
excellent spring* of fresh water, but they proved lone 
since quite inadequate to the wants of the citizens, ana 
conduits were then adopted as a substitute. In 1336 
water was brought to puhtio reservoir* in the eitv by 
means of conduits or pipe*, from Tyburn, from High, 
bury in 1436, from Hackney in 1535, from Hampstead 
in 1543, and from Hoxton in 1516. Waterworks were 
formed at London Bridge in 1563, with waterwheel* 
turned by the ebb and Sow of the river. The first 
effort to supply water on a great scale was made in 
1608, by Sir Hugh Middleton, who undertook to con¬ 
vey a river of fresh and good water to the oity. At 
present there are nine metropolitan water companies, 
which derive their supplies from the Thames at some 
point beyond tbo influence of the tidal wave; from 
the river Lea, the river Kavensbonrne, from springs 
near Hampstead and Artesian wells, and a chalk.wolt 
near Woolwich. All the London water companies now 
uso cast-iron mains to convey the water beneath the i 
streets, leaving the builders to employ small lead 
pine* to convey the water to the houses. 

Watbbs, Abbatep. (See Axkatzp Watbbs.) 

WaTBB-WIIKSLS. (St 5 Watbswoues.) 

Watbbwokks. —The use of water as en impelling 
power, both for the turning of machinery ana other 
purposes connected with the useful arts, appear* to 
have been known at a very early period. The earliest 
of inch machines of which we have any record appear 
to have been used to raise a portion of tlio fluid bv 
which they were impelled. The most simple method 
of applying this element as a mechanical agent evi¬ 
dently consisted in the construction of a wheel, the 
periphery of which was composed of float-boards. 
This, on being exposed to the action of a running 
stream, was afterwards pmployed to give motion to a 
variety of mills, and is at the present time employed 
to give motion to almost every species of machinery. 
Two of the most simple but yet most important ma¬ 
chines used in waterworks are, the undershot water¬ 
wheel and the overshot wster-wheol. The ratio of 
power expended in comparison with that of the effect 
prodnoed is as follows:— 

Potter. Effect. 

Undershot water-wheel. D 3 

Overshot ditto . 10 6 

The undershot water-wheel is that in which a running 
stream operates against a series of flost-honrds or 
plane surfaces ranged round its circumference, so 
shaped and pisned that the water may fall upon them, 
ana may by ita pressure canse the wheel to rotate 
upon its axis. In the ocerthoi wheel the construction 
and action are somowhat more complex, and afford 
more scope for the exercise of the engineer's judgment. 
This wheel has a number of buckets instead or float- 
boards ranged round its circumference, so as to receive 
the water delivered from a spout j so that one side of 
the wheel is louded with water while the other is 
empty. The consequence must be that the loaded 
side must descend. By this motion the water runs 
out of the lower buckets, while the empty buckets of 
the rising side of the wheel come under the spout in 
their turn, and are filled with water. It is plain that 
much of the elficacy of this machine depends upon the 
power of the bucket to retain the water until it reaches 
near the bottom of the wheel. Besides these wheels, 
there are also breast-wheels and horizontal wheels 
employed in waterworks. A breast-wbeei presents 
its axis almost on a level with the surface of the water. 
The wheel has float-boards instead of backet*. The 
water is delivered at an intermediate point between 
the upper end under part of the wheel. It it generally 
delivered et a point below the level of tba axis, bnt 
sometimes at one higher then the axis. Horizontal 
water-wheels are of two kinds,—those in which the 
float-boards are in the same position with reference to 
the axis as in the common water-wheel, and those 
which have them placed obliquely. The principal 
object of these forms of water-wheels is to save nts- 
ohmeEf, by placing the millstone directly on the ver¬ 
tical shaft of the wheel. The water-wheel mast there¬ 
fore move with a great velocity in order to enable the 
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millstone* to perform their work. The water is turned 
into a horisontal direction before it strikes the float- 
boards. It is demonstrable, by the theory of hydro¬ 
dynamics, that If the velocity of the stream tw^ given, 
the effect on any of the wfaeela will be ns the water 
expended; and that if the expenditure of the water lie 
given, the effect will bo as the square of/he velocity, 
under the name of waterworks, in the modern sense 
of the word, may be classed almost every hydrauBo 
structure or contrivance; suoh a* canals, conduits, 
locks, mill*,water-engines, &o. Bat they may b* con¬ 
veniently classed under two general bead*: 1st, Works 
which have for their object the conducting, raising, or 


deriva their efficacy from the impulse or other action 
of water. The tint class comprehends tie methods ol 
simply conducting water in aqueducts or pipes for the 
supply of domestic consumption or the working of ma¬ 
chinery ; the methods of procuring the supplies neces¬ 
sary for these purposes by means of pumps, water or 
fire engines, and the subsequent management of the 
water thus conducted. The second class of water¬ 
works is of much greater variety, including almost 
every kind of hydraulic machine, and, of course, the 
wheels above mentioned. 

Wax, ml&f (Sax. vmr, wax).—The tarn wax is ap¬ 
plied to several substances of very different composi¬ 
tion and origin. Thus, we have the true vegetable 
wax or tallow from the StilUnigia tebiftra, tbe so-called 
Chinese vegetable wax, which is the secretion from au 
insect (a coccus}, resembling apermacoti in appearance, 
and ordinary bees’-wax, a true animal accretion, 
formed by the common honey-bee. At ono time it was 
supposed that the bee collected the wax ready formed 
from the plants on which it alighted; but the experi¬ 
ments of Dumas and others fully prove that it oau 
secrete it when fed on sugar alone. Wax has been 
used *a a candle material from the earliest agea. It 
is, when first collected, of a more or leu deep yellow 
colour; it consequently has to be bleached before use. 
This is effected by first melting the wax with a small 
portion of sulphuric acid, which facilitates the separa¬ 
tion of certain of tbe impurities whioh subside ia tha 
acidulated water. As toon as by subsidence the wax 
is bright, it is out up into ribbons and bleaohed by ex¬ 
posure to the sun and air for several days; after which 
it is once more melted, cut into ribbons, and exposed 
to tho sun. Should it still have a yellow tinge, it ie 
subjected to the same process again. Tbe wax is not 
only whitened in the bleaching process but hardened. 
The beat wsx is that collected in England, after whioh 
comes that from other parts of Europe, Africa, and 
America; tbe worst being tbe Gambia wax, whiob, 
however, forms tho largest portion of <he wax imported 
into this country. Although cundle-making has reached 
suoh perfection, and we have every reason to be satis¬ 
fied with the stearic and paraffin and spermaceti 
oandlea at present in use, nemo of them come op to 
the pure wax candle jn heauty, luminosity, hardness, 
and high fusing-point. Wax does not mould wall; waxe 
caudles are consequently made by dipping and rolling 
on a smooth marble slab. The true nature of wax waa 
long unknown; but the investigation* of Brodie have 
explained ita composition in a most satisfactory 
manner. By solution in boiling alcohol, a sub*tan os 
known as uuqridn separates; as the alcohol cools, 
eerie or ccrotlc add crystallize* oat, leaving eervUim 
in solution. Wax is a very interesting material, from 
tbe number of interesting substances that may be 
formed irom ft. Tallow wax may be bleaohed by tfct 
action of chlorine, but it cannot be used for candles, 
in consequence of a chlorine compound being formed," 
which, on horning, gives off fume* of hydrocblorio 
acid. It was in investigating this process that Gay- 
Lussac discovered tbo process of substitution. 

Wat, wai (Let. via), in Law, denote* either the 
right which one ur more persons have of pawing over 
the land of another, or the space over which inch 
is exercisable. W ays are or various kinds; a** foot¬ 
way, for person* passing on foot oidy; a horse-why, for 
persona also passing on horseback; a drift-way, tor 
driving cattle; a carriage-way, for driving oshtagto 
and other vehicle*. All these nt| be either pubjBmW 
private ways, the former open toeil, the letter oafi&o 
particular persona or elawl% of persons. A pmp 
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right of way may be grounded on a special permission, 
as where the owner of the tend grant* to another the 
liberty of pairing oner bis .iand: in whioh case it is 
confined to the grantee alone, and cannot be assigned 
or oohveyed to another. It may also be to the grantee, 
his heifs and assigns, being owners of such a house or 
olose; i«\ whioh ease the right passes with the owner¬ 
ship of soon property. The grantor may also impose 
such restrictions upon his grant m be thinks proper. 
A private right of way maybe also constituted by pre¬ 
scription, as where all the owners end ooenpiereof inch 
a farm, or all the inhabitants of such a hamlet, have 
from time immemorial need to cross such ground, such 
usage supposing an original gfent. Act 213 Will. IV. 
o. 71, declares that no claim of right of way uninter¬ 
ruptedly enjoyed for twenty yean shall be defeated by 
showing that such wav waa first enjoyed at any time 
prior to such period of twenty years, bnt inch claim 
may be defeated in any otbcr way; bnt where there 
•ball have been an enjoyment for forty years, the right 
shall be deemed absolute end indefeasible, unless it 
■ball appear that there was some agreement expressly 
made for the purpose by deed or writing. A highway 
is e way over which the publio at large nave a right of 
passage, and may originate in a oontinnal use of the 
land bv the public in traversing it without interruption 
from the owner, or from an express dedication of it by 
him to their use. By the common law, the duty of 
keeping highways in repair is thrown upon tlie occu- 
piers of land* and tenements within thepariah; but par- 
Similar persons may by prescription or tenure be liable 
to repair a highway. The mode in which the various 
oooupien in a parish are to contribute to the mainte¬ 
nance of highways is regulated by various statutes. 
(Ac Roads.) 

Wn alts, JDiwhibutjok or. {Ste Political Eco- 
SOHY.) 

Wbasul, we'-rsi (Sax. nil*), the type of the Mu*t«~ 
Hda, a fom. of carnivorous animals or the ord. Ferm, 
They are distinguished by their long and slender 
bodies, by whioh they are enabled to worm themselves 
through the smallest apertures in search of (heir prey. 
They can ran with considerable swiftness, notwithstand¬ 
ing the greet length of their bodies and comparative 
shor tn es s of their tegs j but they more frequently take 
their prey by surprise, end are of a very sanguinary 
disposition, having a wonderful thirst for blood, lienee 
they make dreadful havoc amongst poultry, killing 
scores in a night sometimes; not for the purpose of 
eating the flesh, but merely piercing the throate of their 
viotims and drinking their blood. They are equal ene¬ 
mies to rats, urioe, and other vermin, however; so that 
there are never any of those found in the locality where 
a weasel frequents. The weasel usually found in this 
eonntry (Mu*t*la vulgarit) measures about seven inches 
from the tip of the nose So the insertion of the tail, 
whioh is about two inches long. Its height is about 
three inches. The colour is a pale reddish brown on 
the book and rides, bnt a beautiful white beneath, and 
the tail to bushy. The eyes are small and black; the 
ears round and short; and the nose furnished with long 
whiskers like a oat. It moves along by unequal leaps, 
and is eapable of springing several feet‘from the ground 
at n bennd, and can easily olimb up a wall. It is of a 
bold and ferocious disposition, being used to attack 
animals of apparently double its strength. It oan go 
also along tune without food, as its means ofsubstot- 
enoe is precarious, and is known sometimes to resort 
to a vegetable diet when an animal one oaanot be pro- 
eared by it. Inks other varieties of its family, as the 
poieeat and ermine, it oarriea a foetid odour about with 
it, arising from some glands aeoreted below the abdo¬ 
men. The weasel generally inhabits the temperate 
parte of Europe. 

WnAVnm, wssv'-foy (Sax. aqftnt, to weave), the art 
of producing cloth by the combination of flexible fibre*, 
is performed upon « frame celled e loom, the invention 
Of which la aceribed to the Egyptians. Among nil bar* 
barons nations weaving consists of warping and cross ¬ 
ing g msi es , and such simple materials as are most easily 
at tain a ble , and is purely darning. The long threads 
running from end to end of the piece ere called the 
warp ; she oroee one* interlacing from ride to ride, the 
weft. In the method of weaving ny darning, every riter- 
note thread of the warp must be lifted by itseU topi* 
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in the weft-shot, wad that process is therefore vary 
tedious; but when a method to employed for biting up 
e certain portion of the warp at once, which is exiled 
shedding the web, to receive the welt-shot, this effects 
■ great saving or time, end ie weaving in its second 
stage. Weaving in this state has existed from time 
immemorial, amongst the Egyptians, East Zudinas, 
Chinese, end others. The art of weaving waa Unknown 
in Britain before tbe Roman invasion,* ana very little 
to known relative to its progress io this country till the 
reign of Edward III., when several law* were enacted 
in favour of the woollen manufacture, and every en¬ 
couragement iiven to foreigners acquainted with it to 
settle in Britain. Plain weaving, where the wefttbreade 
pus alternately over and under thou Of the warp, ia 

J erformed at a loom, of which the essential parts are— 
it, an arrangement for stretching the warp; 2nd, a 
contrivance for raising every alternate thread, or half 
the threads of tho warp, and depressing the otbcr half, 
so as to open a spaoe or shed for the shuttle which 
carries tho weft; 3rd, a contrivance for striking each 
weft thread dose up to the one previously thrown. In 
weaving with;the common loom, the warp is wound upon 
a cylindrical beam or roller. From this the thread 
passes through a harness composed of movable parte 
called tbe htddlet, of which there are two or more, con* 
silting of a series of vertical strings, connected to 
frames, and 1- i.'ing loops through whioh the warp 
posses. Each - • these heddlcs receives its portion of 
the alternate threads of the warp, so that when they are 
moved reciprocally up and down, the relative position 
of the alternate threads of the warp is reversed. Each 
time that the warp is opened l>y the separating of its 
alternate threads, a shuttle containiug the woof is 
thrown across it, and the thread of woof to imme¬ 
diately driven into its place by a frame called a 
lag, furnished with thin reeds or wires, plaoed among 
tho wasp like the teeth of a comb. In fimtl, which com¬ 
prises an extensive variety of woven fabrics, suoh as 
satin, bombasine, kerseymere, the threads of the warp 
and woof do not eroia each other alternately, but only 
the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, &c. cross each other. In 
twilled fabrics, the points where the threads of the warp 
orosseach other form diagonal lines parallel to eseii 
other, across the face or tbe doth, the degree of 
obliquity varying with the number of warp threads 
flushed. In toe coarsest or blanket-twill, every third 
thread is crossed; in finer fabrics, the threads inter¬ 
sect each other at intervals of 4, 5, II, 7, or 8 threads. 
Twills Bre frequently used by the silk weaver for the 
display of colour, and also for tbe sake of strength, 
thickness, and durability. In fabrics where the threads 
cross eaoli other at distant intervals, there are fewer 
deviations from the right line, and therefore leu lia¬ 
bility to chare and to wear. In pile-weaving, in addition 
to the nsnsl warp and waft threads, a third thread ia 
introduced in the course of the weaving, and is thrown 
into loops by being woven over wires of the breadth of 
the cloth. In the Sruntli earptt these wires ara simply 
drawn out and the loops left standing; but in the 
Wilton earptt, and tbe various kinds of velvet, velve¬ 
teen, fustian, fro., they are cut out by passing a sharp 
knife along a groove in their upper surfaoe. In gause- 
weaving, the two threads of warp which pan between 
the same splits of the reed are crossed over each other, 
and partially twisted, like a cord, at every stroke of the 
loom. They are, however, twisted to the right and 
left alternately, and each shoot or insertion of the woof 
preserves the twist which the warp baa received. 
About the latter portion of tho ISth century a loom to 
go by maohinery was eagerly sought after, and waa sup¬ 
posed to be an impossibility. Several were constructed 
and failed, and the cause of their fkfinre, although 
apparently* trifling one, was, in reality, very important 
in weaving by power. It waa the wont of n means 
to prevent the breakage of tbe yarn by the accidental 
stoppage of the shuttle in the shed. A Mr. Millar, 
however, at length invented a means, called a Protector, 
by whioh this difficulty to obviated; and the power- 
loom to now enabled to perform all the motions af 
weaving uninterrupted by accidents of this sort. , 
Weaving, Of cotton eapeoially, ooaatote of two pro- 
ceases,—weaving properly so rolled, that is, Oe no¬ 
tions for interlacing the warp and ths weft, and tan 
preparation or drmsmg af the yam far being wow^j 
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rapid rotation of tin spindle on its exit in twisting 
• the thread throws out, bp the centrifugal force of the 
motion, the ««*» of the fibres on its whole surface j 
(the threads are, therefore, Terr rough, nod if brought 
■'in this state so he woven, they would entangle aaoh 
other in the shedding, and the whole web in a short 
time would he a mate of breakage. The object of 
i> dressing is to lay these fibres slong the surface of the 
thread, and thereby etreugtben it to stand tits process 
of weaving. This process was formerly done by bend 
in the power-loom, by the weaver who had the charge 
of it, while the loom was going on; the yarn, there¬ 
fore, sras sustaining the action of two processes at 
once, end the breakage thereby was not only greatly 
inoreaeed, but the work, likewise, was imperfectly 
done. The only gain in weaving by power is by 
enabling one person to manege more than one loom. 
When one individual was indispensable to each loom, 
it would have been bettor to bate allowed the weaver 
to dispense with the machinery altogether, and weave 
by the common method; and this is the result whioh 
,/must have taken place but for the invention of the 
dressing-machine about the commencement of the pre¬ 
sent century, and whioh enable* one man to dress yarns 
for about twenty looms; it should b« observed, how¬ 
ever, that the number of looms that this machine may 
supply depends a good deal on the kind of goods made. 
In the weaving ol silk, the preparation of the yarn is 
merely that of pinking it off the knots, and spreading 
over it a small quantity of thin glue; the dressing- 
mschinc, therefore, in this manufacture is useless, as 
i well as in the woollen; in the linen manufacture, how¬ 
ever, it m«y frequently lie used as advantageously as 
in the cotton, figure-weaving requires considerable 
preparation in mounting the loom, and differs from 
plain weaving in tho number and arrangement of the 






, her of heddles was in general too great to be moved by 
the feet of the weaver, an apparatus oailed tho draw- 
loon was in general use until the introduction of the 
Jacquard loom. In the draw-loom the warp threads 
are passed through loops formed iu strings, arranged 
in a vertioal plane, one string to every warp thread; 
and these strings were so arrange.! in separate groups, 
that when an attendant called, the draw-boy pulled 
\the handle which united one group, he drew up all 
those warp threads which to the order of the pattern 
required to lie raised for the passage of the shuttle. 
The order in which the threads are gronped is deter¬ 
mined by a pattern-paper or design; it is divided by lines 
into small squares, so as to represent a woven fabric, 
and upon it the pattern is drawn and coloured; it thus 
guides the weaver in arranging and grouping Ae 
various threads; and the order in whioh the handles are 
to be pulled is also arranged, so that the weaver and 
' J his draw-hoy may work with ease and certainty. The 
Jacquard apparatus, or loon, as it is called, is not really 
a loom, but only an appendage to one, designed to 
effect the above operations with greater esse and car- 
tsinty. It wss invented ,by Joseph Marie Jacquard, 
» straw-hat manufacturer of Lyons, born in lffi2. 

Wssawoop Wan, wif-wood, a kind of semi- 
vitrified pottery, without much superficial glaze, but 
capable of receiving all kinds ol colours by means of 
oxides sad ochres. It is named after its inventor, 
Mr. Wedgwood. 

Wedkbsosy, weue'-dai (Sax. Woden’t dag, Lat. diet 
Marcum), is the fourth day of the week, dedicated 
by the ancient Scandinavians to their god Woden, 
supposed to correspond to the Mars of the Romans. 
The Romans named this day from the 
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of time, which appears to have prevailed very exten¬ 
sively over the world from the very earliest times. 
It constitutes the fourth part of a lunar or natural 
month; and it is also more nearly than any other short 
term would fas an aliquot part jet the solar ysar of 
865 days. Its origin is generally attributed to the 
* Egyptians. It is not a little remarkable, that the 
several days of the week were named after the sun and 
a six planets, notonly among tbesaoient Greeks,Romans, 
and Egyptians, bnt also the Indians and Chinese. The 
Ptolemaic system arranged the heavenly bodies ac¬ 
cording to their distances from the earth, in the fob 
.sfertag arte i-fisturn, Jnpitor,Mars, Urn gun, Venus, 
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Mercury, Moon. Bach of time heavenly hodiee was 
supposed to preside successively over each hour la ths 
shove order. In this war Saturn would preside over 
the first hour of the first day, the Sun over the first 
hour of the seoond day, the Moon over the first Hour 
of the third dey, Mars the first hour of the fourth day. 
Mercury the first hour of the fifth dly, Jupiter (he first 
hour of the sixth day, and Venus over tkeflrst honor 
of the seventh day. Hence the several days of toe 
week were called dies SaturtM (Saturday), din Softs 
(Sunday), diet Lanai (Moqdoy), diet Marin (Tuesday), 
diet Mereuru (Wednesday), diet Jevtt (Thursday), 
diet Venerie (Friday). 

Wgsx, Holy, (see Holy Wxxx.) 

WaKBOitui, or Wsaanm, vair'-geU, cair-qiU (Lot. 
w eregiUue), was a fine for manslaughter, wounds, & 0 „ 
by paying which, the offender escaped from punish* 
meat. This system wss in early times aomrnon among 
all northern nations, and in tbit oountry the laws or 
King Atbelstsn determined the.several wehrgold* that 
were to he paid for homicides, from the death of the 
ceorl or peasant up to that of the king himself. The 
wehrgela of a subject wss paid to the relations Of the 
party slain; that of a king, one halt to the pablio, the 
other to the rovsl family. 

Wxioaiira-MxoHiWB, w ay'-ing (from Bax. meg, to 
weigh), a term generally applied either to the machine 
constructed near a turnpike, for tile purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the weight of the loads on waggons and carts 
which pass slong the road, or to the weighing-machine 
for goods in use at railway stations. Weighing- 
machines for the former purpose have been so con¬ 
structed that the carriage may be lifted off the ground, 
and hooks attached to a large steelyard, of whioh the 
fulcrum is raised by a combination of tooth-and-pinion 
work, moved by a winch handle. The weighing- 
machine for goods in use at railway stations consists 
of s compound lever, or a composition of levers. 

Wbu-s, Vin-unMO, wells (Sox. wel, S well).— 
Wells are holes dug under-ground, below the level of 
tho water collected in the struts. They are usually 
of s cylindrical figure, and oommonly walled with stone 
or brick, sod lined with mortar. The antiquity of 
wells iu rural eoonomy, as well as for domestic pur¬ 
poses, is so great, that the earliest records extant 
speak of this mode of perforating the earth for tog 
use of man. In sinking wells, it is s rule almost -gBpi 
versslly established, that if begun with sand, SMBrsL 
or other such matters, it need seldom lie hoped tafia# 
water until clay is come to; and that if clay be began 
with, none can be hoped for in abundance till send, 


gravel, or porous rock is met with. Hence, as the doe- 
trine of wells is so muoh and so intimately connected 
with the nature of the strata and the springs afforded 
by them, it may be observed, that iu cases where 
differently formed strata of sand, to a considerable 
depth, rest upon bade of clay, and have a free isone at 
the lower ends of,them, if wells were sunk into ton 
sand-beds higher up, no water could bo there perma¬ 
nently found until they penetrated quite through the 
strata of sand, and went to some depth into the beds 
of olsy that lie below them. In such cases the water 
oonld never rise in the well mooli higher thank certain 
point; because whenever it rose as high as the porous 
sand, it would flow along through it until it made its 
escape below; and if the beds of day should extend 
backwards under the ground a great way, and at a 
great depth below the surface, so os to form an abun¬ 
dant ai.a never-oessinx stream under the beds of sand, 
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constantly at the same height, exactly as m the case a f 
a basin at a fountain into which a pipe of water con¬ 
stantly flows, so ae to keep it runniug over. Is*, the 
execution of the work or digging wells, Hum is no 
grant difficulty, the person employed in the buaimag 
chiefly working down by means of a small sbott-lwdlod 
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the earthy materials being drawn up in 
hand, or a windlass, fixed over the opening for 
porpoee. 'When persons conversant with tin sort, of 
business are employed, they usually manage the whole 
of the work, brickies round the sides with greet facibtr 
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'brick iritlun the wait. In one of the»e a oiroular ring 
ia formed, of the nine dinmeter m the intended well; 
end the timber of which it is composed is of the site of 
the,brick courses with which the well is to be lined. 
Tii» lower edge of this circle ia made sharp and shod 
with iron, so that it has a tendency to cut into the 
ground; rids circular kerb is placed flat upon the 
ground, and the bricks are built npon it to a consider¬ 
able height, like a circular wall. The well-digger gets 
within this circle, and digs away the earth at the bot¬ 
tom ; the weight of the wall" then forces the kerb, and 
the brickwork witli which it ia loaded, to descend in 
the earth; and so fast as the earth is removed, it sinks 
deeper, and tiie circular brick wall is increased or 
raised at the top as faat as St sinks down; but when it 
■gate eery deep, it will sink no longer, particularly if it 
passes through hard strata. In this case, a second kerb 
of a smaller size is sometimes begun within the first. 
Well-diggers experience sometimes great difficulty 
from the noxious air wbioh Oils the well, and suffocates 
them if they brrathe it, and it it necessary, accordingly, 
in suoh casea, to aupply them with fresh air by artificial 
means. 

Wair, wen (Sax. mmn), an encysted tumour varying 
exceedingly in size and character, end commonly situ¬ 
ated immediately uhder the skin ; but occurring also 
la some of the internal viscera. The causes of their 
formation are unknown, hut a strongly marked ten¬ 
dency to such swellings exists in particular individuals, 
leading to the belief in constitutional causes. At its 
commencement it is always exceedingly email and per¬ 
fectly indolent, and it is often many years before it 
attains any considerable siie. It is comprised in a 
membrane called a cyst, and its contents sometimes 
resemble fat nr suet, at other times it contains sernm 
or a thin foetid brown or black fluid. Sometimes the 
ents become very bad from the deposition of cartila¬ 
ginous or even osseous matter. Frequently the cyst, 
especially when small, may be punctured, and its con¬ 
tents pressed out; hut sometimes this gives rise to very 
eeverc inflammatory action. The other and safer mode 
of treatment is to dissect them out with the knife 
wherever their position will admit of it, care being 
taken to remove the whole of the eyet. 

WnxitiasTRa, Ambkmy or Ditibhs. (See As- 
SIMMY or DlVIWUS, WBSTMIK8TBB.) 

Wtuix, waif (Dalma), a gen. of animals belonging 
to the class Mammalia, and <ord. Cetaeia. The whale 
ia a marine animal, it is also viviparous, and suekles 
its young like other mammals It also respires by 
means oflunga, and has distinctly separate blowholes; 
it has warm blood, and one species, the true Balana, 
has no teeth, but instesd, large plates of baleen 
or whalebone attached to the upper jaw. The respira¬ 
tory apparatus of tho whale it peculiar in the extreme; 
the larynx is produced into a conical form, and when 
the creature is breathing, projeots into the cavity of the 
posterior nares, where it Is met and embraced by the 
muscles of the palate, and thus a free passage is 
opened through the nostrils from tho lungs direct to 
the external air, although at the tame time the whole 
head tql mouth may be under water. In order to 
•at rid or the water which is taken into the mouth, 
ins whale performs the act of deglutition, but at the 
same time closes the pharynx to prevent the paasage 
of die water beyond the necessary poiut. By these 
mean* it ie forced up the nasal passages, end by a 
sudden contraction of the muscles about these parts, 
is finally expelled in a jet of water, wbioh rises to some 
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the latter. The skull i* generally unsymmetrical. The 
arrangement of the baleen or whalebone in the most 
of the Greenland whales (Bahtaa mjelieetHe) ie very j 
peculiar. A strong bony keel runs along the centre > 
of ths palate, on each aide of which is a very broad: 
depression, along which the plates of baleen are! 
attached. These are long and flat, and are attached to 
the palate by their mums, banging down into the 
month. From those being placed transversely, their 
tides are parallel, end at a very small distance (Vom 
each other, the base of each, ea well as the outer edge, 
irhalebone, while the inner 
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edge tarmmatci in awllameat of fibre* which fill up 
less 


the whole interior of the month like a curtain aeroes^ 
it. The object of this is entirely owing to the arrange- * 
ment of the stomach of the whale, which is ao small in 
comparison with hi* great bulk that his food consists 
only of the smallest of ths swimming molluscs, a her¬ 
ring being the largest fish he oau swallow. To procure 
lus prey he is thus obliged to engulf a whole shoal in 
his mouth at onoe, where they become entangled in 
the fibre* of the bsltcna. The water *ie then strained * 
off, and ponred through the blowholes, while the 
animal can pus his diminutive prey into the cesophsgus 
as he requires. It may he thus seen that the baltena 
serves the purpose of a sort of sieve, and separatee 
the food which the whale feedB on from the water 
which he cannot but take in at the same time that he 
seizes his prey. The baleen plates are generally from 
eight to ten feet long, and number about 600. The 
snbstance of which they are composed is a well-known 
and valuable article of commerce, termed whalebone, 
and the produce from a single whale often soils for 
from between £200 and £300. The Greenland whale 
is one of the best-known species, and ia a native of the 
northern sea*. It ie about sixty feet in length and 
forty in cireumference, and its average weight has 
been estimated to be about 500,000 pounds. The 
hack and sides aro covered with fat, of an ex¬ 
ceedingly ur inous character termed “ blubber;" 
and so oily i ‘his substance, that a hundred barrel* 
of blubber w ll produce nearly ninety-six barrels 
of oil; so that the refuse and waste ii bnt very 
slight. The wbolo body of a whale of this species, of 
tho full sise, will yield from fifty to sixty puncheons of 
oil, each puncheon containing seventy-tour gallons ; 
the whole value of such a fisn is therefore about a 
thousand pounds sterling. The young one* produce 
about fifty barrels of oil when they are only a year old; 
but at that time they are particularly fat. The female 
produces her young alive, after a gestation of about ' 
nine or ten months, and is even more attached 
than the generality of animals to her young, many 
instances of her being known to sacrifice her life 
rather than leave them. Tho Greenland whale ie 
found generally in the Arctic seas, hut principally In 
Baffin's Bay, where the whale-fishery is carried on. 
The southern whale (Balana auetralie) is another 
variety found in the southern teas, principally about* 
Australia and New Zealand. The head of this 
variety is smaller iu comparison then that of the 
Greenland whale, but its sizo altogether ie about 
the same. Tho Baleenoptera, or fin-backed whales, 
are another family, which differ from the preceding by 
pressing a soft dorsal fin. These ere even larger than 
the Greenland whale, but are not so valuable, as their 
yield of oil is much less, and it ia not by any means worth 
so much. The Cachalot, at Sperm tchale, is described 
eigen liere. (See Sennit Wkui.) The fxanchal may * 
be lastly mentioned as one of the most curious members 
of the Belphitada, or third familyof the Cetaceans. (Set 
Cbtxcsa.) The BeeUnicornor Narwhal (Monodonmoita. 
eerut) has no teeth in the lower jaw, but has the upper 
jaw armed with generally one, and sometimes two, pro¬ 
jecting spinal teeth. It is a native of the North Bern, 
and often reaches the length of from twenty to thirty 
feet. The narwhal feed* generally on fish or the skate 1 
and turbot kind, wbioh it captures by means of it* took. 
This peculiar weapon ia from six to ten feet long, and 
ia or very fine hard pure ivoiy, which renders it 
valuable to capture. It ie said sometime* that this 
peculiar fish has driven it* tusk through the bottom of 
a ship. The blubber of the narwhal la valuable, 
bnt not mnch in quantity, and yields a very fine oil.— 
The Gaxxroa (Pkocttna area) is another example of the 
Belphinida, which may be fnenthmed under the present 
heeding. It is a native of the North seas, but a often 
found in tbe Atlantic, end it by no mean* ea unfre* 

3 u*nt visitor to tbe British coast* and the shore* of 
'ranee. It ia generally chased amongst the porpoise*. 
Its characteristics will be found given under the article 
Boirotss. 

Wnu. (See Tamoms.) 

Wnn, meet, a mechanical contrivance, by means of 
which the intermittent and limited action or the lew 
is extended to any distance, and made to act-eoetura- 
oaaly and uniformly. Wheels are either of the kind 
known a* carriage w fi sef s , or^ftiorioa-wtrala, or le^^ 
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. wheel *; including, under the second division, band- 
wheel*; and, under the third, the various kinds of coy, 
, trundle, epur, crwwi, and bevUUdwhetle. The efficiency 
J of a carriage-wheel consists in the length of the lever 
it offers (or, in other words, npon its diameter); upon 
the direction in which the power is applied to it; and 
upon the small extent of surface producing friction, 
provided that tge surface be sufficient to prevent the 
load from forcing the wheels into the material on which 
they rnn. Friction-wheels are introduced into miH- 
work for the purpose of facilitating the horiiontsl or 
vertical movement of traversing beds, of guide-rods, Ac.; 
and the conditions they ore required to fulfil are, that 
they should revolve freely on their own axles, and pre¬ 
sent smooth surfaces (able to retain a lubricating fluid) 
to the bodies moving over them, or over which they 
may move. Driving-lnnd-wheelt, on the contrary, are 
fixed on their bearing-shafts, and have their surfaces 
formed in such a manner as to cause the bands, or 
straps, to adhere to them by their mere friction npon 
the asperities, and thus to produce motion in the 
i secondary band-wheele of the machinery to which they 
are applied by the rotation of the first wheels. In 
toothed wheels, a series of projections, or teeth, arc 
formed on the outer rim of one wheel, which work 
into corresponding projections npon the outer rim of 
the wbeeh connected with it, in such a manner us to 
allow the former to communicate their motion by tbe 
sliding or rubbing of their surfaces upon tbe surfaces 
of the teeth of the second wheel. Cog-wheel i are those 
in which tbe teeth are made of a different material to 
the wheel itself; but the cogs are nevertheless of the 
same outline in principle as ordinary teeth .—(Set 
Watsr-whsh,.) 

Waist., llusAKuro on the (Rax. hweol, a wheel), 
is a cruel mode of punishment, first empioyod in 
, Germany on the murderers of Leopold, duko of Aus¬ 
tria, in the 14th century. In carrying it out, the 
criminal was laid on a cart-wheel, with his arms and 
legs extended, and his limbs, when in that position, 
broken with an iron bar. In France, the criminal was 
stretched on a frame-work of wood resembling a St. 
Andrew’s Cross, being scooped out above ana below 
tbe elbows and knecB, where Die criminal was struck 
by the Iron bar, and his limbs broken. This punish¬ 
ment was abolished in France at the Revolution, hut 
in Germany it is still occasionally put iu force against 
very great criminals. 

,Wheel, Fit. (Set Fly-wheel.) 

Whels, wellc {BueciniuiH undatum). —The common 
whelk is a gastropodous mollusc belonging to the fum. 
Buecinidr, which contains upwards of a hundred fossil, 
and as many as twenty existing species. It is cuni- 
monly found along the British coasts, and iu tho 
i Atlantic, even lying as far north iu Greenland. It is 
dredged for as an article of food, and ii taken usually 
iu deep water, being found as low as a hundred 
fathoms from the surface. It is said that the aneients 
extracted the celebrated “ Tyrian dye ” from some of 
the members of the wbelk family. 

Whig, wig, is the well-known designation given to a 
political party in this country. It came from Scotland, 
but its exact derivation is by no means certain. Ac¬ 
cording to some, it is from whig, corrupt or sonr whey, 
and was originally applied to the Covenanters; accord¬ 
ing to others, it was a contraction of wbigamore, ».*. 
get on, a word used by the western peasants in driving 
their horses, and was first applied to the insnrreetion 
which broke out after the dulce of Hamilton's defeat 
at Preston, which was known as the •* Whigamores' 
raid.” It eame to be applied to that party in the 
country who were opposed to the king, and from Scot¬ 
land it soon passed into England. Indeed, the origin 
of the party may be dated from tbe reign of James I,, 
when the long straggle between tbe king and the par¬ 
liament had its commencement. It was first assumed 
as a.party name by thar body of politicians who were 
, most active in placing William III. on tbe throne of 
Bngland. They bavo generally been regarded as the 
friends of reform or change, and generally speaking 
their measures bave been popular, as tending to in* 
oresse tbe democratic element in tbe constitution. 

Wuit-rooB-Win, wif-poor-will (Caprimulgus vocift- 
rut), a well-known species of the Goatsucker or Night- 
* v', common in X. America. It is abont nine inches in 
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length, and eightaan in tbe extent of its wings, and it* 
plumage and charaeteriatiea strongly resemble tbe 
Kuropean goatsucker. The name of this bird is de¬ 
rived from the peculiar cry which it emita, composed as 
it is of three distinct notes, sounding exactly life* the 
worda whip-poor-will, with the emphasis laid strohgly 
on the first and last words. The noise these him 
make at night is perfectly astounding to one previously 
unacquainted with them; aud tho Indians assert 
that they are the spirits of departed warriors, and 
that their perching on any house is a token of ths 
approaching death of one of its inhabitants. (AS* 
Goatbvckkb.) t 

Whislpool, wirl'-pool, when two opposite entrants 
of almost equal force meet, they sometimes, espeeiaUy 
in narrow channels, turn upon a centre and assnme a 
spiral form, giving ria« to eddies or whirlpools. The- 
most celebrated whirlpools are tho Kuripus, near the 
island of Buboes, in the Greeiun Archipelago; Charybdia, 
between Sicily and Italy, and tbe MinUtrom off the 
coast of Norway. 

Whmlwixu. (See Wnrn.) 

Wuisket, wi*V-e (a corruption of the Gaelic sips- 
bough, water of life), is tbe name of a well-known 
liquor distilled from barley, eats, and other groins. 
It is much used both in Scotland and Ireland, and is 
considered ss the national beverage of both these 
countries. 

White Arts. (Sec Aht, Whits.) 

Whitebait, witri-bait (Clupea alba), a well-known 
fish of the ord. ifalacaptsrygii, and a member of 
the ClupHda, or Herrmg family. Formerly the white* 
bait, was considered to be only the young of the ehnds 
and sprats, but later naturalists have determined it to be 
of a distinct genus of its own. It is the young white- 
bait which are so largely taken in the Thames, and used 
in the celebrated whitebait dinners particular to Green¬ 
wich and Blackwiill. But the larger and adult fish, 
which seldom exceed six inches in length, are taken in 
large quantities off tbe Kent and Essex shores during 
the winter. The whitebait fishery is also pursued in 
the Firth of Forth. 

Whub Bbsthumt. (See Bbbtbbbh, White.) 

Whits Swkllimo, in Burg., is a disease of the 

{ ’oints, so railed from being unattended by any disco- 
orstinn of the skin; and it occurs most frequently in 
scrofulous constitutions. Tbe knee-joint is that most 
subject to its attack. It is tbe rcsultof obronio inflam¬ 
mation in the bones, cartilages, or membranes consti¬ 
tuting tbe joint, and is always attended with swelling, 
tiie part being sometimes hard, at other times soft and 
yielding. In some esses there is little or no psin, and 
the motions of the joint are but little impeded; in others 
the pain is considerable, and motion entirely destroyed. 
After a time the joint becomes of very great size, while 
the skin appears of a pale shining colour, with a num¬ 
ber of large veins ronning over it. The limb, abovo 
and below tbe knee,*is much wasted, and the general 
health impaired, but not seriously. At length collec¬ 
tions of matter form round the joint, and gradually 
make their way outwards by various openings. Tbe 
constitution is now seriously disturbed; the health falls, 
tbo appetite and sleep are bad, the pulse small ana 
frequent, with obstinate diirrbaa and profuse night 
sweats, till, unless speedy relief is obtained, the patient 
is corned off. Iu tbe treatment of this disease counter 
irritants and leeobes should be applied to tbe joint, and 
ulints placed behind it so as to prevent all motion. 
Particular attention should be paia to tbe state of the 
stomaoh and bowels, tbe patient being allowed gene¬ 
rous diet aud a free use of good air. These measures, 
however, ore chiefly useful in the inflammatory stage 
of the disease; when it has reached an advanced Stage 
there is nothing left for it but amputation. 

Whitiho, wi'-liug (hferhutgue sulgarie), one of the 
smaller varieties of tbe Codfish fam., Of whosepeettliari- 
ties it strongly partakes. (See GamD m.) The whit¬ 
ing rarely reaches a pound and a half in weight, but 
as its flesh ia very delicate, it is much esteemed as sa 
article of food, and in consequence n in much request 
ia the market. It abounds on all the coasts of Britain, 
and generally approaches tbe shore in large numbers 
during the months of January and February for the 
purpose of depositing its spawn. It is generally cftSght, 
by hook end tins, baited wiw common m o ttnsc a end 
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plsoss of fish. Lone Hum, wbioh an loft oat oil,night, 
am uaad, no wall as hand-lines, by the fishermen. And 
whiting, sod, hake, to., are osught indiscriminately. 

Wjsrmow, w W-lo (Sax. kmt, white; low, a flame), i* 
a rerr painful inflammation of one of the Angers, or 
sometimes, though very rarely, of the toes, end usually 
proceeding to suppuration. It ia divided into four 
Mads, according to the depth of the inflammation, the 
meat superficial taking place immediately under the 
akin, the deepest lying underneath the periosteum. In 
the more superficial oases thewpplication of leeohes and 
warm fomentations to the part will in general give re¬ 
lief, and sometimes cense thp resolution of the inflam¬ 
mation. Where any matter is formed, as is generally 
the ease, it require* to be discharged with the point of 
the lanert, when the disease usually subsides. When 
seated in tho sheath of the tendonB, the symptoms ore 
mush more urgent, and the pain mot.' exoruoiating, 
and of a throbbing character, extending up the am 
even to the shoulders. It is much aggravated by the 
finger being in a dependent position, aud usually there 
is a considerable degree of fever, and the patient suffers 
from want of rest. With alt this pain, there is but little 
redness or swelling, and even when matter ia formed, 
it may not be peroeptible from being deep-soated. 
Leaches, warm fomentations, and poultices should be 
used in the early stngesi but should this prove ineffec¬ 
tual, a free incision should be made down through the 
sheaths of the tendons, whieh usually affords relief, a 
smalt quantity of pus being dischanea, and the disease 
subsiding in a few days by the use ofwarm fomentations 
and pesdUoes. Sometimes the inflammation will ex* 
teud into the palm of the hand and fore-arm, forming 
abscesses ana sloughing, in which case free incisions 
will require to be made into the different inflamed parts 
to give exit to the matter and sloughs, and poultices 
afterwards applied. Occasionally the use of the fore¬ 
arm and hand may be lost, and not unfreqnently ampu¬ 
tation may bo required. The remarks ulso apply to 
those cases in which the periosteum or membrane 
eoveriug the bone is atfootod. Frequently, ob the disease 
adrancos, the hone itself becomes affected with enriee, 
and early and deep incisions ere required quite donn 
to the bone. 

WhiT-Sokpxt, wU'-tun-dai (Let. Dominica alia), in 
the calendar, is the seventh Sunday or 40th day after 
Faster. It is said to have received the name of Domi¬ 
nica alia (white Sunday) in theearly Church, from being 
one of the favourite seasons for baptising, and all on 
whom the rite was oouferred being required to appear 
In white on that day. It represented the Jeuisli feast 
of Pentecost, vthnro the apostles were baptised with 
the Holy Ghost and with Arc, and themselves com¬ 
menced their pnblio ministry by baptising 3,000 per¬ 
sona. In early times, the whole of the seven weeks 
after Faster were celebrated as Pentecost, and were 
observed as a time of great joy; divine service was 
performed daily, the places of worship were decorated 
with evergreens, alma were freely distributed, slaves 
set free, &a. By degress, howevor, the attention of 
the Church camo to he concentrated upon one day. 
With our ancestors Whitsuntide was n season of great 
rqjoioing, and all kinds of exercises and amusements 
engaged in. In many parishes, a house or barn, coiled 
the ehurch-honse, wua set apart for feasting, &c.; ale 
was brewed, oallod Whitsun me, and sold to the parish¬ 
ioners, the profits being applied to the repair of the 
church, or similar purposes. 

Whitwostk Oust, wit’-wurtk.—V uder the article 
Bins a brief sketch was given of the principle upon 
whieh Hr. Whitworth's rifle ia const rooted. The Whit¬ 
worth cannon is a mere development of the Whitworth 
rifle. About 1867 this gentleman commenced to apply 
the principle to rifled ordnance. The Whitworth gun 
ha* an hexagonal bore, an elongated grooved projeeifia, 
i* loaded at the breech, and no* a twist sufficient to 
turn the projectile three times before it emerges from 
the must)* of the piece. The inventor employ* mild 
steel in homogeneous mama* a* the best, because the 
toughest material for his cannon, and in order to obtain 
additional strength, steel hoops are forced on by hy¬ 
draulic pressure, which bind the inner tube of the gun 
with a tension proportioned to the Stretching they 
undergo in the process ofr fitting. 

Wilt BoaE. (Set Doo Fajuit.) 
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Wiu., will (Sox, wiBa), is that innate intelleotusl 
energy of the human mind, " which, unfoMiog itself 
from all the other forces of the mind, like all, wer from 
its petals, radiates through the whole sphere of our 
activity,—a faculty which we ere bettor able to feel 
than to define, and which we might perhaps moat ap¬ 
propriately designate as the purely practical faculty of * 
man (VeuclUrtleben). Though a distinct power or 
euergy of the mind, it blends itself with every other 
power, oesociatiug itself with our intellectual decisions 
on tho one hand, and our emotional attachments on the 
other, bat containing an important • element which 
cannot be resolved into either or)into both combined. 
The other powers, 6uoh as reason, conscience, sousibi- 
hility, may influenoe the will, but they cauuot consti¬ 
tute it nor yield its peculiar workings. (See Faux 
Will.) —Kef. Bain's Junctions and Will. 

WiLt, or Tsstaubwt (L*t. tut amentum), in Law, 
was, by the Roman writers, defined to bo the declara¬ 
tion, in proper form, of what a man wills to be per¬ 
formed after hi* death, Testaments an of very high 
antiquity, being in use at lenst as early os the time of 
the patriarchs; for we are told that Jacob bequeathed 
to liis son Joseph a portion of bis inheritance double 
that of his bre '.ran. Solon is said to havAfeeen the 
first legislator but introduced wills into Athens. In 
this country, t»a power of bequeathing is ooevol with 
the first rudiments of the law, for wo have no traces 
or memorials of a time when it did not exist. But 
this power of hcqnenthing did not originally extend 
to the whole of a man's personal estate, for we are told 
that by the common law, as it stood in tho reign of 
Henry H.,a mau’s goods were to be divided into three 
equal parte, of which one went to hit heirs or lineal 
descendants, another to his wile, and the third was at . 
his own disposal. If he died without a wife nr without 
children, then the half was at ins own disposal; (he 
other half going to them; if neither wile nor issue, 
than he might dispose of the whole. This continued to 
lie the law of the land down to the reign of Charles 1., 
but since that time it has changed by imperceptible 
degrees, until now the deceased may by will bequeath 
the whole of his goods and chattels. Before Act 
1 Viet. c. SO, was put in force (lb38), a will might be 
either written or verbal, and with regard to personal 
property.it was not required to he attested by any 
witness, if tho handwriting of the testator could ha 
satisfactorily proved. Devises of land, however, were 
ineffectual against, the heir-at-law, unless attested by 
three witnesses. But now by that and the subsequent 
statute 16 & 10 Viet. c. 21, the law relating to will* 
has been consolidatedjaud amended. All wills, whether 
of real or personal estate, must be in writing, aud , 
signed at the foot or end thereof by the tostntor, or by 
some person ia his presence, aud by his direction, in 
the presence of two witnesses at least, present at the 
time, who must subscribe and attest the will in ilia 
presence. ** The signature mast be so placed at, after, 
following, under, or beside or opposite the end of the 
will, that it shall be apparent on the face of the will 
that the testator intended to give effect by such his 
signature to the writing signed as id* will." In gene- 
red, oil persona who have sufficient understanding ore 
capable of disposing by will of both real and personal 
estate; but no will made by any person under the age 
of twenty-one is valid; neither can a married woman 
moke a will except of the property settled to her 
sen onto use. Lunatics, idiots, persons under undno 
influence, or under duress, nor criminals convicted of „ 
such offence* as subject their property to forfeiture. 

A will is a revocable instrument, ana is revoked by 
marriage either in the case of a man or woman, but it 
is not revoked by any other change of circumstances. 

It may, however, be revoked by another will or codicil 
subsequently executed, or by a writing declaring the 
intention to revoke, or by homing, tearing, or other¬ 
wise destroying the will with the intention to revoke 
it. A revoked will may be revived by re-execution, or 
by a codicil shewing an intention to revive it. No*" 
obliteration, interlineation, or other alteration in a 
will, is valid, exoept so far ns the words or effect of the 
will before tho alteration shall not be apparent unless 
with such alteration. But if the signature at (Mf 
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testator and subscribing witnesses to mad* in tto 
margin opposite or near tto alteration, or at tto foot 
or end, referring to tto alteration, it trill to valid. A 
will take* effect m if executed immediately before tto 
testator** death, unless a contrary intention to *bown 
by the will; and lapaed and void devises fa& into tto 
residue ante** the will shows a contrary intention. 

Winnow. 48*t Sanxx.) 

Wins, wind. • sensible current of tto atmosphere, 
and a* such distinct from that motion of the atmo¬ 
sphere which is tto consequence of the diumsl and 
annual movements of the earth, and ia not pereoptible. 
The motions of the atmosphere are subject in some 
degree to the same laws m those of the denser fluids. 
If we remove • portion of water in a large reservoir, 
we see the surrounding water flow in to restore the 
equilibrium, and if a portion, being rareOed by beat, 
or condensed by cold, aaoends in the one instance nnd 
descends in the other, a counter-current is the visible 
and natural result; and similar effects are found to 
follow the same causes in the atmospheric fluid. The 
immediate effect of the solar radiation, communi- 
catiug heat to any portion of the earth's surface, is 
to generate an ascensional movement in the incum¬ 
bent atmosphere, a bodily overflowing of its material 
above, and a relief of barometrical pressure below. 
The air of the coaler surrounding region, not beiug 
eo relieved, will be driven in by tto difference of at¬ 
mospheric pressure so arising, and thus originate two 
distinct winds,—an upper cue setting outward from 
tto heated region, a lower inwards or towards it. 
These effects upon tto earth, together with tto 
rotary motion or tto earth, are the primary causes of 
all the phenomena of the winds. No wind can arise 
without a previous derangement of the general equi¬ 
librium, and the general causes of this may be stated 
as follows:—1. The ascent of Ibe air over certain tracts 
heated by the sun -, 2. evaporation, causing an actual 
increase in the volume of the atmosphere; 3. raiu, 
euow, Ac., causing an actual decrease in its volume, 
by the destruction of the vapour. Currents thus 
produaed may be permanent and general, extending 
over a large portion of (he globe; periodical, as in 
the Indian Ocean; or variable and occasional, or, at 
least, uncertain, at the winds in temperate climates. 
General or permanent winds blow always nearly in 
tto same direction, and are called trade-wind* ; so 
called because they promote more than any other 
circumstance trade and navigation. These trade- 
winds occur in all open seat on both sides of the 
equator, and to the distance of 30° north and smith 
of it. To the north of the equator they blow in tto 
eastern parts of the ocean from the north-east, seldom 
from tto eastward of east-north-east, or from the 
northward of north-uortb-esst. In proceeding farther 
west, they become more easterly, and often they 
blow from due east, and sometimes from the south of 
east, but generally they are one or two points north 
of east. To the south of tto equator, the trade-winds 
in the eastern part of tbe ocean blow from south¬ 
east, and usually between south-east and east. They 
do not occur in the vicinity of tho continents, but are 
chiefly separated from thorn by a tract of sea, in 
which either periodical or variable wiuda prevail. 
Tto origin of them ia this,—the powerful heat of the 
torrid sone rarefies, or makes lighter, tto air of that 
region; the air, in consequence of this rarefaction, 
rises, and to supply its place, a colder atmosphere 
from each of tbe temperate sonea moves towards tbe 
equator. But (os in the case of tto polar currents 
in the ocern) these north and south winds pass from 
regions where tto rotatory motion of the earth's sur¬ 
face is less to those where it is greater. Unable at 
onoe to acquire this new velocity, they are left be¬ 
hind, and, instead of being north and south winds, as 
they would be if the earth's surfseo did not turn round, 
tbey beoome north-east and south-east winds. There arc 
two instances of the interruption which the trade-winds 
Mcp::;inece in tto neighbourhood of large masses of laud. 
In the Indian Ocean the south-east trade-wind prevails 
between 23° and 10° of south latitude; but, from 10* 
of sooth latitude to the northern shares of that ocean, 
the uniformity of the tropical movements of the atmo¬ 
sphere is destroyed by the monsoons, whieh belong 
to the class of periodical winds. These blow half the 
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year from one quarter, and tho other half from tto 
opposite direction. When they shift, variable winds and 
violent stems prevail for a time, which tender it dan¬ 
gerous to put to sea. (See Monsoons.) • 

Wnrsmnn, wind/-mill, ts a building eonyrinfog 
machinery for grinding corn, pumping water, sawing 
wood, or for any'purpose depending on wltoH-work, to 
which motion U oomrannioated by tto impulse of tho 
wind. The building ia V wall of Umber, brickwork, or 
•tone, iu the form of a frustum of a cone; and tho 
smaller kind of mill vim formed of timber is capable, 
by means of a lever, of being turned round h orison- 
tally on an axis, iu order that the plane in whioh tho 
radii, or arms of the sails, revolve, may be placed 
perpendicularly to tbe direction of tto wind, for the 
purpose of allowing tho latter to mot upon the sails in 
tbe most advantageous manner, t 

Wjhhowino Mscsinns, win'-no-lug, ware originally 
introduced into Great Britain from Holland, and are 
in use for cleaning corn in moat of the improved 
districts. The common winnowing machine consists of 
an apparatus of sieves, on which a current of air is 
directed from a revolving fan, and above whioh is e 
hopper containing the mixed seed and chaff whieh are 
to lie separated. The contents of the hopper drop 
upon the sieve, and during their fall, and while being 
operated upon in the riddles, the winder esrriee away 
the lighter portion; and of tto heavier part, that 
wluob passes through the meshes of the sieve is Ito 
clean result of the process, which thus separates both 
light and bulky matter from tto good grain. 

vVnil Homs, wire.—Hopes formed of iron wire 
have been within tbe last tew years introduced to a 
considerable extent, and have been found to effhet a 
great saving of expense, from their durability and 
superior lightness. As curly as tto year 1930 they 
were employed iu tho silver-mines of the Hsrs moun¬ 
tains, and had been found so advantageous ss almost 
entirely to supersede ropes of hemp in the mines of 
Hungary and the Austrian dominions. Baton ts have 
at various times been taken out in this eountry for the 
manufacture of wire ropes, whiah are formed in various 
ways, according to tbe uses to which they are to be 
applied. For standing rigging, straight untwisted 
wires are bound round with cloth or small hempen 
cordage, saturated with a solution of osoutchouc, 
uspliaUum, or other preservative against rust. Flat 
ropes are made of straight wires, or wires with a slight 
twist, interwoven or wrapped with hempen yarn, or 
sewed between canvas. Other wire ropes are nanu- 
fnctured os i • lows. Tbe bobbins containing tbe wire 
ore mounted in frames set in the periphery of a larger 
frame like a cage. Tbe larger frame revolves round an 
axis, on the bottom of which is fixed a spur-wheel, and 
the lower end of the vertical axis of each bobbin-frame 
carries a spur-wheel gearing into this. There is thus 
obtained a sun-afol-plunet motion; the large frame 
carrying tbe bobbins round tto oentral axil, and each 
bobbin-frame revolving also round its own axis. The 
wires from the bobbins pass through holes in the top 
of tho central axis, and are there united to form tto 
strand or rope, as the ease may be. The apparatus for 
small strands or ropes is sometimes arranged so (bat 
the bobbins revolve round a horirontal, in place of a 
vertical axis. In joining the wires, tho ends should be 
twisted together, or e cu soldered or welded. Wire 
ropes may be secured at their ends by passing them 
through the small end of a conical collar, and doubting 
up or upttUinif tto ends of tto wires, which may then 
be wolded into a solid mass, and secured by running 
melted brass or solder among them. Tbe collars may 
thou be attached to tho hook, eye, or joint with whioh 
it is required to connect tto rope, or they may to 
screwed together so as to form several lengths of rope. 
Copper, brass, and other metals are also used for wire 
ropes, some of which are made of small sise for hanging 
pictures, Ac. 

Wit, wit (fler. Witz), is one of those word* that 
have passed through a variety of significations sines 
they first came into use. Originally wit was synony¬ 
mous with wisdom; and hence the Saxon parliament 
was called tto wilenngrmal*, or assembly of wise tpen. 
Even now wo speak of a persoff being out of his wits, 
who is of unsound mind. * According to Locke, "Wit 
lies most is tto assemblage of ideas, and potting those 
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together with quickness and variety wherein ean be 
found any reaemblanoe or eongrnitr, thereby to make 
up pleneant picture* and agreeable virion* in the 
fancy -J' to which Addiaon add*, by way of explana¬ 
tion, “Abet every reaemblanoe of idea* ia not that 
which we call wit, unleas it be each an one that gives 
delight and eurprlae to the reader: theae two proper- 
tie* teem eaaoutial to wit, eapeoially the last of them." 
Wit ia prodooed— (1) by debating thing* pompous or 
seemingly grave; (2) by aggrandizing thing* little and 
frivolous; (3) by setting ordimfcy objects iu a particu¬ 
lar and nneommon point of view, by mean* not only 
remote, but apparently contrary. “ Sometimes," say* 
Dr. Barrow, “it lieth iu pat allusion to a well-known 
story, or in seasonable application of a trivial saying, 
or in forging an appropriate tale; sometimes it playeth 
in words and phrases, taking advantage from the am¬ 
biguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound; 
sometimes it ia wrapped in a dress of humorous ex¬ 
pression ; sometimes it lurketh under an odd simili¬ 
tude; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a 
smart answer, in a quirkish reason, in a shrewd intima¬ 
tion, in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an 
objection; sometimes it is couched iu a bold scheme of 
speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 
startling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of con¬ 
tradictions, or in acute nonsense; sometimes a aoenlcal 
representation of persons or things, a counterfeit 
apeeeh, a mimical look or gesture posseth for it; 
sometimes an affected simplicity; sometimes a pre¬ 
sumptuous bluntneaa givetu it being; sometimes it 
riseth from a lucky bitting upon what ia strange; 
sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious matter to 
the purpose; often it oonsisteth in one knows not 
what, and springeth up one con hardly toll bow.*' 
WxTcnoaarT, witeh'-krqft (Ang.-Bax.), is a super¬ 
natural power whioh some persons were formerly sup¬ 
posed to obtain possession of by entering into compact 
with tho devil. It » not a little remarkable that this 
power tans been almost always associated with the 
female character, and baa from that circumstance 
received its name. The belief in the possibility of 
mortals being endowed with supernatural powers for 
accomplishing their ends appears to have prevailed in 
almost every age and country. “ Tbou shslt not suffer 
a witch to live," is the language of the law as given by 
Moses to the children of Israel; and subsequently wo 
have nn acoount of Saul’s consultation with tbo witch 
of Emlor, and of her raising up Samuel. Among the 
Greeks a general belief prevailed in magical practices 
and incantations, and Thessaly was tbe region most 
celebrated for the pursuit of these arts. The same 
superstitions were equally prevalent among the 
Itomans. The modern idea of witchcraft, however, 
denoting a regular paction with the Evil One, dates 
from the riso of Christianity, and obtained its highest 
development iu the Middle Ages. The early Christians 
regarded the gods of the heathen in the character of 
demons, and there is no doolit thst many of the sup¬ 
posed meetings of witohes and devil-worshippers were 
the secret assemblies of the worshippers or the pagan 
deities to rolebratc their sacred rites. At a later period 
the Waldenaes and other early seerders from the 
Church of Nome, who wero compelled to hold their 
religious assemblies in seerot, were accused of the like 
practices. St, Augustine speaks of magicians as living 
in society with devils, aud having a compact with them. 
The Church, however, seems for a time not to have at¬ 
tempted to put down tbe various popular superstitions 
that were connected with this subject; at least we 
meet with no general denunciation against witchcraft 
as a crime of itself down to about the end of the 12th 
century. Trials and persecutions were now introduced, 
which, in tho course of two centuries, came to assume 
a regular system, and to be characterised by every 
feature of cruelty. The famous hull of Innocent 
Till, on this snbjeot appeared in 1484, narrating the 
popular superstitions on the subject, and appoint¬ 
ing a commission to examine and punish witches. 
From this time it became a crime especially recognised 
by the ecclesiastical authorities iu the Roman Church. 
In the 16th and 17th centuries the prosecution of 
witches was actively carried on all over Europe, sod 
an incredible number of jpfortunato creature* lost 
thair lives. In England alone it it computed that no 
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fewer than 30,000 of them suffered at the stake. 
Down even to tbs end of the 17th century, the 
learned men of Europe generally were believer* in 
witchcraft. In the beginning of the following cen¬ 
tury a better stato of feeling began to prsvau, and 
by degrees the legislative enactments began to be 
repealed; but even in this oountry,. among tbe 
lower classes, particularly in rural districts, a belief in 
witchcraft stilt prevails to a very great extent. The 
ideas that had come to be connected with this auineot 
are not a little remarkable. The witch was believed to 
hare entered into a regular engagement with the Evil 
One, who delivered over to her an imp or familiar 
spirit to be always at her oall, and to do whatever she 
desired of it; she, on the other hand, agreeing that she 
should be his after death. Tho witch was believed to 
have the power of transporting herself through the 
air on a broomstick; of transforming herself into 
various shapes, particularly those of dogs and cats; 
of infhotiug diseases on whom she pleased, and of 
punishing her enemies in a variety oi ways. Objects 
thst were naturally horrid and loathsome were re¬ 
garded as tbe chosen instruments of the witches; as 
dead bodies, toads, frogs, lizards, serpenM, scorpions, 
&e. Cats, from their silent and mysterious movements 
and midnight warderings, wore regarded as particularly 
sacred to witoh«> who oiten assumed their shape. A 

S ower over th elements of raising storms or pro- 
ucing calms, and of casting malign influences over tho 
fruits of the earth or beasts of the field, wero among 
the gifts most commonly ascribed to them. Tbe sus¬ 
pected persons were put to the most cruel tortures, in 
the agonies of whioh confessions were extorted from 
them which had little foundation in fact. Some con¬ 
fessions were no doubt voluntarily made which were 
the result of imagination. Among the various hinds 
of ordeals which were resorted to to discover suspected 
witches water was the most common iu this country; the 
suspeoted person was cast into some water, and if she 
swam she was regarded ob a witch, and if she sank as 
notone ; so that not unfrequeotly it was death either 
way. The aots 9 Geo. II. e. 5, and fit! Geo. II, c. 13ft, 
abolished all prosecutions forwitchcraft in this country. 

WirxiUGXiroTB, wit'-e-nai-je-mote (Sax. wit an, to 
know, and gemotk, an assembly), literally signifies an 
assembly of wise men, and was the name given to the 
great national council or parliament among our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors, consisting of tbe nobles or chiefs, the 
largest landholders, and the principal ecclesiastic*. 
The powers of this council were very extensive. They 
had the power of electing and deposing tho king, of 
making new laws, of concluding treaties. They had 
also the power to regulate ecclesiastical matters, ap¬ 
point fasts and festivals, and control the levying of the 
ecclesiastical revenue. This council was of course 
abolished at the Conquest, but the idea of it was pre¬ 
served, and subsequently developed till it assumed the 
form of our present parliament (which tee). 

WiTHxarrx,«tfA'-ar-tfe, a mineral from which the 
compound called baryta or barytes is obtained. 

Wxthxssxs, wU'-nei-ten (Sax. triton, to know), in Law, 
are persona who give evidence in judicial proceedings. 
In mvil cases witnesses are compelled to attend by a 
rocesa of nbpatna ad (etiijlcandum, in criminal cases 
y subpoena, or by recognizance by the magistrate 
before whom the information is given, Tbe witness ia 
sworn not only to tell the truth, but also tbe whole 
truth, aud nothing but tbe truth. All witnesses, of 
whatever religion or oountry that have the use of their 
reason are to be received and examined, provided they 
believe iu a God and in a future state of rewards and 
punishments. Formerly iafamy, or conviction of an 
infamous crime, and interest in the event of the cause, 
were grounds of incompetence; but act 6 ft 7 Tict. 
c. 85, enact* that do person offered aa a witness shall 
hereafter be excluded, by reason of incapacity from 
crime or interest, from giving evidence in any action 
civil or criminal. 

Wo if, wu(f J8ax. wutf), (Canii Input), a variety of 
the Canina or Dog fam., of whose characteristics and 
genera] structure it strongly partakes. (Set Cams a.) 
At one time the common wolf was,* native of ihia 
country, and there waa a period when its ravages were 
| so great that tho month of Jaouary was called by the 
Saxons the wotf month, because numbers of people, as 
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well a* cattle, sheep, and other animals, were devoured 
by flooka of them at that time of the year. It ia found at 
the preeent time in the northern portions of Europe 
and Asia, residing prihoipaliy in mountainous re- 
irions, whence it deaoends in the pursuit of prey. In 
atruoture the wolf is about the size of a large dog, but 
it is leaner and more gaunt m appearance, its height 
being from two feet and a half to three feet, white its 
length varies between three and four feet. The colour 
of its coat is a mixture of black, brown, and grey, the 
hair being rough and hard, and mixed nt the bate with 
a aort of under-coat of ash-coloured fur. Its eyes have 
a most peculiar obliquity, which gives it a very ilcrce 
appearance, being directed upwards iu a line with the 
nose, and the colour of tlie eyeballs being a fiery green, 
the ferocity inherent in the animal appears increased. 
The breath of the wolf is very oli'eueive, and bis flesh 
is said to be rejected by all other carnivorous animals, 
with the exception of those of his own species. The 
female goes fourteen weeks with young, and produces 
five or six cubs at a litter, which ebe tends aud trains 
with the greatest assiduity i'or the spsoe of some 
twelve months, after which she leases them to shift 
for themselves. In disposition tlie wolf » a cruel, 
cowardly animal, generally attacking such as are unable 
to resist it; but when pressed by hunger, it will even 
attack man. The wolves generally hunt and pursue 
their prey in pucks; and in hilly countries, where pre¬ 
cipices abound, they often destroy far swifter animals 
than themselves, by encompassing them in a semicircle, 
and driving them over somo great declivity, where they 
ure dashed to pieces. The wolves then descend by some 
path, and feast on their victims. The most common 
variety of the wolf ia that fonnd in North America, 
and termed the block wolf (Canit nubUue or Canit 
acidulatm ), which is very common thronghont the 
northern and western regions of that continent. The 
prairie wolf, or prairie dog (Cams latram), is another 
variety, which has been already described. ( Set 
I’baiiub Doe.) The Indian wolf, or laudgah, is a 
native of Nepal, but ia not so numerous. The pouched 
wolf is another genus belonging to the marsupial 
classes of aniuialB. 

Wood, scud, is that portion of a plant to be found 
between the pith and the bark. Borne of the best 
known are—oat, distinguished for great strength 
but coarse-graiued, and prone to warp and crock under 
changes from moisture to dryness. Walnut, strong 
and tenacious, but apt to decay when exposed to the 
weather, and liable to thn attack of worms. Atk, 
strong, elastic, tough and light, durable and permanent 
in its dimensions. J Kim, which is tough, ana does not 
readily split. Locutt, one of the hardest, strongest, 
and most valuable of American native trees. Beech, 
smooth-grained, but liable to decay when exposed to 
alternate moisture and dryness. Maple, smooth, com¬ 
pact, and hard, much used for cabinet furniture and 
gun-stocks. Birch (Betula paperacta) , with properties 
similar to those of the maple. Bint, remarkably 
exempt from decay in the open air, and therefore em¬ 
ployed for most of the common purposes of timber. 
Xareh, strong, elastic, and durable. WeUoea, light and 
spongy, Mahogany, beautifully coloured, hard, and 
not liable to warp or crack. Box, smooth, compact, 
tough. Lignum dark-coloured at the heart, 

strong, exceedingly bard, and so heavy os to sink in 
water. 

Vi oon-Eif GBA vino.—-Tho art of producing raised 
surfaces by excision ou blocks of wood, from which 
impressions con be transferred to other surfaces, woe 


Wool 



and the earliest application of wood-engraving to the 
production of a book is supposed to have been in 
China, 'about the middle or the 10th century. In 
Europe, the first application of the wood-engraving 
took place in Germany, about the close of the 14th 
or the beginning of tho 18th century, and was probably 
first used for the production of playing cards, the 
outlines of which were formed by impressions from 
woodcuts, and the colouring filled up oy baud. The 
art made rapid progress; and the next great step wa> 
the production of booki printed from wooden type*, 
and illustrated with pictorial wood-cuts. Towards the 
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close of the 16th century, the art had attained am 
excellence which induced artists of celebrity and talent 
to select it ee the means of conveying them designs to 
the world. From the end of the 16th oentnry the nrt 
to a great extent deelined; bat at the dose of She 17th 
century, a certain Ur. Bewiok devoted bimaelf with en¬ 
thusiasm to the art, and from that time It he#continued 
to flourish. Originally, various kinds of wood, such 
as plum-tree, beech, lhahogany, end pear-tree, were 
employed for wood-engravings, and ere (till frequently 
employed for coarse vft*k; but there is no wood so 
suitable for this purpose as box, ea it combines sli the 
qualities nooessary to admit of the most delicate exe¬ 
cution. Upon e good piece of the small close-grained 
English box, the Quest line can be preserved iu un¬ 
broken smoothness. The tools of the wood-enttsr 
consist exclusively of gravers, small gouges, and ohis#!*. 

The block is placed on a small circular leathern cushion 
filled with aand, which affords not only a Arm rest to 
the smooth wood, but permits it to be freely turned in 
all directions. The graver ia held and used in a mauner 
peculiar to this kind of engraviug. The butt of the 
handle rests against the palm of the band, three of the 
fingers doting round it, while the thumb ia projected 
forward upon the block, serving at once oa a rest for 
the blade and a check to regulate the force in cutting, 
the motions of the tool being regulated by the fore¬ 
finger. When an engraved block is damaged, or a 
serious error made, the only remedy is to drill out the 
port to the depth of about hair the thickness of the 
wood, aud to insert a tight-fitting plug, tapered at 
the bottom to insure its being driven heme. The top 
of the plug it made level with the surface of the block, 
and the part re-drawn and engraved. The comparative 
merits of wood and steel engraving have sometimes been 
much discussed. The fact appears to be, that each ia 
best suited for the production of certain effects. There 
is a certain mellow riohness of tone about a highly 
finished line print whiob cannot bo rivalled by an 
engraving on wood; and on the other hand, the latter 
is unrivalled for the produotion of broad bold con¬ 
trasts and sparkling sketchy effects. The special 
advantage, however, whioh wood-engravingi possesses 
over all other forms of graphic art, is its applicability 
to the purposes of book-illustration in the form of 
text-rule, that is, cuts inserted and printed in the pages 
of tvpe. 

Wool, Alpaca. (See Alpaca Wool.) 

Wool, Woollbk Mabupactcbb, muU, wul’Uet s - 
(Sax. end, wool).—The term w got is used somewhat 
indefinitely, but is most generally applied to the fin* 
heir of the sheep. The oovering of the original sheep 
consisted of a mixture of hair and wool, the wool 
being short and line, and forming an inner coat, and 
the hair of greater length, projacting through the 
wool and constituting an external oovering. Wool 
has always formed the principal material of tneolothing 
of mankind in most temperate regions. The filamenta 
of wool taken from a healthy sheep present a beauti¬ 
fully polished aud even glittering appearance. The 
fibres of wool are cither straight or crooked. The divi¬ 
sion into locks, formed by the coherence of the ■ingle 
fibres, varies in every species of wool, and forms what 
is colled the etaple. The body of wool which is ihora 
in connection from one animal is called a fleece. The 
wool of the same animal differa much ou tbe varuma 
parts of the body; that on tbe back and sidea it the 
best. The great difference in tbe wool of different 
sheep depends in general upon their deeeent, the cross- 
ing of breeds, oiimete, food, end manner of living! 
and among the individual animals of the same breed! 
upon age, sex, and outward circumstances; the wool 
is, therefore, divided into coarse wool, which is long, 
either atraight or irregularly curled, and fine wool, 
which is,regularly curled. Eight or ten different kinds 
are frequently fonnd in a tingle fleece. The qualities 
which mainly govern tbe clossiflooiion and commercial 
value of wools ere 1. The finesses of the fibre; 8. 
its softness and elasticity: 8, soundness of staple; 

4. colour; 5. cleanness; 0. length of staple. The a»e-. ,f, 
rsge diameter of the coaraest of tbe wools used In the 
arts is «t D th of on ineh, whilst that of the fine sorts of 
wools ranges from rf«- v th to tJ;»tb of an inch in din. 
meter. Ax a loek of wool be held op to the 1 
will be perceived that aif its fibres ore twii ‘ 
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corkscrew-like ringlets; and if tbe fibre* besubjected 
to » powerful micro s oops, tkw will be teen to con* 
eist of central item*, from wnieh spring circlets of 
tiny lsnf-shaped projections. In the finer torts of 
wool tytae projections preasni at first tits appearance 
of minute eerrations, like the teeth of ■ sew, but on 
closer ingpbetion they resolve themselves into leaves 
or scales. These imbrications form an important ele¬ 
ment of the felting properties df wool. In weight of 
fieeoe, the ordinary short-wodlsd sheep of Great Bri¬ 
tain vary from 1| lb, to 3} lb.; and tbo ordinary long- 
woollod breeds from 3 lb. to lb lb. It is not easy to 
form any very trustworthy estimate of the nnmber of 
ehaep, or of the quantity of wool produoad in Greet 
Britain, but we shall probably be near the troth if. 
wo state that there are about 60,000,000 aheep, pro¬ 
ducing about 000,000 packs of wool. The quantity of 
wool (sheep. Iamb, and alpaca) imported into the 
United Kingdom from various countries was, in 1869, 
as follows 

1. Spain ••«s««saaese»esseaseeeseesseae 163,874 lbs. 

2. Germany.12,038,126 „ 

3. Other countries of Europe... 27,145,518 „ 

4. British possessions in South 

Atrioa .11,289,343 „ 

6. British possessions in Best 

Indies . 14,303,408 „ 

6. British settlemouts in Aus¬ 

tralia .63,700,642 „ 

7. South America. 9,769,770 „ 

8. Other countries..... 1,858,050 H 

Total.133,284,834 „ 

From 1860 to 1826 the export of wool from Greet 
Britain was strictly prohibited; bnt at present about 
40,000,000 lb. <>f British, foreign, and colonial wool 
are annually c . ported from three islands.— lUnnufac- 
tort qf WeaUeut. In England the arts of spuming wool 
and manufanturing the yarn into doth were un¬ 
doubtedly introduced by the Romans. The manu¬ 
facture of broad-cloths waa established soon after the 
year 1200, if not previously. In 1337, an act was 
passed prohibiting tbe weering of any cloths made 
beyond seas, and from that period the manufacture 
has always been regarded M of primary importance. 
The auiiual value uf the woollen manufacture of Great 
Britain is estimated at about twenty millions sterling. 
Wool grown in England is but little used in the manu¬ 
facture of the ordinary broad-cloth, being chiefly 
need for flannel and coarse doth, such as that employed 
for coachmen’s great coats. The three varieties of 
/wool principally employed in the manufaotnre of broad 
«loth are the German root, the Auetralian woe l, and 
the Copt wool. After the bags of wool are delivered 
at the manufactory, they are first sorted, or divided 
into various qualities, generally called primes, seconds, 
and thirds. Tbe wool is then scoured or washed, 
to get rid of the animal grease. This is done at the 
dye-house, with stele urine, heated to about 120®, and 
which is afterwards washed out in running water. 
Tbo wod is now fit for dyeing, or it may be deferred 
until the doth is woven -. in roe one case, the cloth is : 
eaid to bo wool-dyed; in tbe other, pieee-dyed. 
After the wool is dyed, it it passed through the 
tmUy-devil, or tueier, which consists of a largo 
wooden cylinder, having strong iron spikes, about 
three inches long, projecting from it, in a spiral 
direction, round Us oircumforenoe. The wool, passing 
between feeding-rollers, it exposed to the action of 
the spiked cylinder, which, revolving with great 
rapidity, tears opart the fibree of tne wool, uod 
allows anjf dust or dirt to foil through a grating 
beneath. After this, the wool is picked over, in order 
to remove seeds, pieces of string, or other enbetancos, 
ms process is now generally performed by whet is 
called the burring maokim*. After the woof has been 
picked, it it oiled, previous to passing throngh the 
trribbler and carder, which is very similar in priaeiple ] 
to the carding-mechiae used in the cotton menu- 
foetore. The roringe produced by the carder are the 
first commencement of tbo threads but in order 
to obtain strength, they require to be twisted, and 
for this purpose are ndunitted to the action of 
tbo tMbhpiilfy. The foreade are now ready for! 
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weaving into doth. Tbo first operation which the 
cloth undergoes after it is woven is braying, the ob¬ 
ject of which is to get rid of the nil used preparatory 
to spinning. The doth is then milled, i.e., the fibres 
of the doth are felted together, and the whole surface 
of it covered with a thick, foiled face, by means of 
bsing submitted to the action of soap, and water. 
After this pro ceil, comes that of trailing, by which 
the doth is ronghed both ways by the prickly flower, 
heads of the teazle. Tbe filaments drawn out by 
teazling are <.f unequal length, end require to be 
shorn to make them level. The next of the finishing 
processes is to arrange the cloth in regular folds, aud 
submit it to tbe action of a hydrostatic press. 

Woolsack, wo ol'-tuk, is the name given to the seat 
of the Lord Chancellor of England, in the House of 
Lords, on account of ita being n Urge square bag of 
wool, without back or arms, and aovered with red 
doth. 

Wobld, Anus or. (See Aaus or ran Would.) 

Wobw, Eabth. (Set Eabtb-wobm.) 

Woiims, warms (Sax. wgrm , a worm) parasitical ani¬ 
mals which infest the intestinal canal of man. They are 
of five different kinds,—the Aecarides , or small thread¬ 
worms, varyin; from an eighth of an inch to one and 
a half inch in ■ m and have usually thoir seat in 
the rectum, or isst gut; the Zumbnet, or long round 
worms, from two or throe, to ten or more inches in 
length, and usually oconpy the small intestines, and 
sometimes the stomach; the Trichurit , or long, hair- 
tailed thread-worm, occupying the ccscum; and tlio 
Twain , or tape-worm, of which there are two kinds, 
occupying tbo whole tract of the intestines, and some¬ 
times thirty or fortr feet in length. Worms Appear 
most frequently in those of a relaxed habit with week 
digestive organs. An excessive use of fruit and vege¬ 
tables, or sugar, or any other highly nutritive sub¬ 
stance, favours the generation of worms. From tbe 
highly organized and sensitive parts which they occupy, 
worms give rise to great constitutional derangement, 
and produce a variety of symptoms, more particularly 
affecting the stomach and bead. Among these are, 
variable appetite; fmtid breath; picking of the nose; 
hardnes ana fulness of the belly; sensation of heat and 
itching in the anus; preternaturally red tongue, or 
alternately clean, aua covered with a white slimy 
muons; grinding of the teeth during sleep; short, 
dry cough; frequent slimy stools; emaciation; alow 
lever, with an evening scerbatiou; irregular poise; 
and sometimes convulsions or fainting-fits. The 
treatment must be of a tonic and strengthening cha¬ 
racter, together with an avoidance of vegetable and 
saccharine food. For the removal of the smaller kinda 
of worms, purgatives of tbe submuriate of mercury, 
scammouy, aloes, rhubarb, Ac., are recommended. 
For the removal of the tape-worm, turpentine has 
been found to be the most useihl remedy. It is beat 
given alone, in a dose of half an ounce, on an empty 
stomach, followed, after an interval of two hours, by 
an ounce of castor-oil, or a full dose of any brisk 
aperient. 

Worn®, wound (Sax. trend), is defined an M a solu¬ 
tion of the continuity of a soft part of the body, effected 
by some external agent, and attended with a greater or 
less amount of bleeding.” Wounds are of various kinds, 
aud ore generally distinguished as incised, lacerated, 
oontused, aud punctured. An incised wound is a simple 
division of the fibres made by a sharp cutting instru¬ 
ment. Alaceroted wound is one in wbioh tbe fibres, in 
piece of being cleanly divided, by a sharp instrument, 
are torn asunder by violence, the edges of the wound 
being in this cate jagged and uneven. A contused 
wound is one made by a violent blow from some blunt 
instrument, the part being braised as well as torn. A 
punctured wound is one made with a narrow pointed 
instrument, ns a sword or bayonet. Wounds are dan¬ 
gerous, according to the extent of soft parts which they 
involve, the parts they occur ia, and the state of health 
of the individual. In incised wounds the first thing to be 
attended to ia to atop the htetnorrhage. This is usually 
accomplished by eimply bringing the edges of tpe 
wound together; bnt u any of the larger blood-res- 
seta have been injured, pressing the trank, by means of 
• bandage or tourniquet, will be necessary; and should 
this not succeed, the vessels must be secured with liga- 
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Wraactor 


tares. Next, ear* should be toko that ail axtattaaws 
substances era removed beat the wound. Then tbe 
edges of tbe voud ere to be t>roii«bt together, end re- 
teiaed either by strops of adhesive piaster, or in aome 
eitaetioea by one or two etitehee. Generally eucb 
wounds heal very quickly, without any suppwation 
taking plafe, or, ee it ie raid, " by the fliet intention." 
When, however, tbit ie not tbe eeee t and ?ippur*tion 
cornea on, ail attempts to procure union by the lint in* 
Leution ahould lie abandoned, tbe pleetera and bandages 
removed, poultice) end warm dressings had recourse to 
to remove inflammation, and afterwards healing oint¬ 
ments applied. Lacerated and contused wounds require 
to be iirmiarlr treated; but they heal lets kindly, and 
suppuration almost always takes plaoe. Tbe swelling 
ana inflammatory symptoms which commonly attend: 
contused wounds are to be diminished by cooling lo¬ 
tions or emollient poultices. Punctured wounds are 
dangerous from their depth, and tha internal effusion 
of serum and blood which usually attends them. They 
are frequently also followed by severe inflammation and 
suppuration. The same general principles apply in this 
case too. Sometimes it may be necessary to eulargc 
the wound n little, so aa to remove the stretching of 
the parts; and to lessen the inflammation, leeches 
and fomentations are often required. (See Gun shot 
Wou.vne.) 

tV hakglrs, t ring'-gltr, a contentious disputant, and, 
in the university of Cambridge, the term is applied to 
students who bare passed their mathematical exami¬ 
nation for B.A. with honour, from the circumstance 
of their having at one time to oppose or defend a thesis 
in public. The students who pass their B.A. examina¬ 
tion with honour are divided into three classes,—junior 

r 'mes, senior optimes, and wranglers,—-constituting 
mathematical tripos. Tbe first iu merit of the 
wranglers is known tie senior wrangler, and is the most 
distinguished mathematical student of his year. (See 
Cambuxuoe, UiHYxxsirx or.) 

V. sis, rtf, in Law, properly signifies n writing under 
the king's seal, conferring some right or privilege, or 
commanding something to be done. Writs are either 
patent (open) or elate (sealedup), or snpposod to be so; 
the former addressed to all persons indiscriminately, the 
latter to some particular officer or other person. More 
commonly, however, it is a writing issuing oat of some 
court, directed to the sheriff or other officer, command¬ 
ing or commissioning something to be done in relation 
to a suit or action. In civil actions, writs are either 
origins! or judicial; the former issuing out of the court 
of Chancery, and summoning the defendant to appear; 
the latter issuing out of the court where the original 
is returned, after the suit it begun. There are a variety 
of other kinds of writ; aa writ for the elsotion of mem¬ 
bers of parliament, writ of- habeas corpus, writs of 
subpoena, writ of inquiry, Ac. Tbe act 3 A 4 Will. IT. 
abolished a great numberof different kinds of writ. 

Warms, ri'-ttr, in Scots Law. is a general term ap¬ 
plied to all legal practitioners woo do not belong to the 
bar, and corresponds to attorney in England. In each 
county they generally form a society among themselves, 
with their own by-laws, and regulating the terms of 
admission to tbeir body. They enjoy the right of prac¬ 
tising before the sheriff and other aourts in their own 
ooanty. Writert to the Signet (W.S.) are a legal body 
in Edinburgh, who enjoy the privilege, along with one 
or two similar bodies, of conducting eases before the 
Court of Session. Their peonNar privilege, however, 
is the preparing of all writs requiring to pass the royal 
signet, as summonses in all ordinary actions to be 
brought before the Court of Session, though a member 
of one of the other privileged bodice may oondnet the 
ease. They have likewise the right of preparing the 
warrants of nil charters of buds flowing from the 
crown, Ac. 


h\ 


X. 


Y" ela, ib tbe twenty-fourth letter of onr alphabet, 
, ) and is a double consonant, having the sound of 
*». We have derived it from the Greek through the 
Latin. Tbe Italians never use it, but employ instead 
**, or when.it immodiatelyprecedes e, mother a, as in 


Yama 

searUrate. Tbe German# commonly in place of * mo 
it, ge, ore he; tuJUeht, a fox. In French*base variety 
of proouuciatioas, as s, c*,y», and a. This letter in¬ 
terchanges with c, to or ei, g, pe, &, sad C. Xwitbutha 
Bo mans denoted 10, as being composed fit few* V»| 
when placed thus H signified 1,000, sad with a dash 
over it 10,000. (Set AnnaxytaTioxa.), • 

Xantjiosxhcka, xiia-tto-rs'-d, in Sot., a gen. of the 
nat. ord. liliaeeet. * The species are natives of New 
South Wales, wharAthey era commonly known as groan* 
trees, Thoir tops laTord fodder for cattle, and their 
young leaves and bids are eaten sa a table vegetable. 
Two irugrant balletic resins are obtained from spemM 1 
of Ibis genus; the one is known as yellow resin of New 
Holland, or Botany Bay rosin; tbe other as red resin 
of New Holland, or Black-boy gum. 

Xaxthoxyi<acsx, eUn-tkokt-e fui'-re-e, a net. ord. 
of Dieotylcdont, sub-class Thalamijlor w, closely allied to 
Jfef acne. Tbe plants of the order are trees or shrubs, 
most abundant in the tropics, but especially in tropical 
America. They are generaUy-cbaroelariaea by pungent 
and aromatic properties, and have bean employed 
medicinally os stiuolauts. The speeiee of tha typical 
genus Xanthoxglon possess in a remarkable degree the 
aromatic and pnngeut properties common to the order f 
hence they are popularly known aa peppers in their 
native countries. In America they are also known 
under the name of prickly ask. Tha fruit of X. piperi* 
turn is employed by tha Chinese and Japanese as n 
condiment, and as an antidote against all poisona. In 
commerce it is called Japan me pepper, 

Xsxorji, xi‘laf*pt-&, m Bot., a gen. of the nat. ord. 
Amnuunm. X. aromaUea, commonly known as Piper 
athiopiatm, has aromatio fruit, wtuoh when dried is 
used medicinally by the African negroes on aooouat of 
its stimulant and carminative sffeota, and also aa noon* 
diment. X. undulata has nearly similar properties, 
X. glabra yields the bitter-wood of the West Indies, 
which has tonio properties. 

XvaiDACSn, ti-n-daite-e, in Bot., the Xyrit fam., 
a nat. ord. of Jdonocafylcdanet, tub-class Fetaloidem, 
consisting of sedge-like herbaceous plants found in 
tropical and sub-tropical regions. 


Y. 

Y wi, is'tbe twenty-fifth letter of the English alpha* 

) bet, and is used sometimes ns a vowel and acme* 
times as a consonant. It is a consonant at the begin* 
niag of words, when lit is produced by tbe emiseiou of 
the breath, whilst tbe root of the tongue is brought 
into contact with the binder part of the palate, sad 
the edges of the tonguo pressed against the roof or the 
mouth. At the end of words it i» a vowel, and has ex¬ 
actly the sound of i. In the middle of words i usually 
takes the place of y; but where it occurs it haathe 
same sound. In English tbe sound iffy is usually given 
to a word beginning with a long tt, as union, unity, In 
numerals y represented IDO, and with a dash over it 
160,000. (Are Ahrrxvuticxs.) 

Yachtisg, yof-ing, is one of tbe great national 
pastimes of the people of Great Britain; tbe whole 
circlo of our coast being dotted with the elub station# 
of the many yachting societies. These fine specimens 
of naval architecture may be broadly divided into two 
classes,—the racing and the sen-going yacht. Tha 
first has the finest imaginable lines, but comfort is sub¬ 
ordinated to speed. In tha sea-going yachts, every pre¬ 
cautionary appliance against tbe wars of the dements 
is to be met with. France, following the example of 
England, has, within the last few years, become jx.e* 
seated of a fleet of pleasure and racing yachts, whilst 
the Emperor Napoleon’s sea-going yacht, the "Queen 
Hortensr," »second only to Her Majesty* vessel, tha 
“ Tictoria and Albert," as a cpeciroeu of brilliant 
naval architecture. A semi-ofijrial list for 1M0 re¬ 
cords the names of 1,103 decked dub-yachts owned by 
the peers and wealthy commoners of Great Britain*. 
These yaoht clubs, which have now been in oxistanaC 1 
during more than thirty years, have vsstly contributed 
to the improvement of the,lighter class of S C teg ogag 
vessels. 

Yams. {See PioscoMa.) 




THE DICTIOHABT OF 


Yankee 


Tlimi, fin-kef, ia Mid to be a corruption of the 
word English, pronounced by the Indian* Xengeeee, 
•ltd i* now the popular name for the New Englanders 
in America, but frequently applied in this country to 
all inhabitant* of the United State*. Xunkee-dooale is 
the name feiven to the national air of the United States. 
, It originated *in 1756, when the British colonies in 
Amerioa contributed their se?eral quotas of men to 
aid the British army in redncing t*ie French power in 
Canada. Their rawness and awkwardness beoatne the 
■port of the British army, and at English physician 
named Shaobburg composed a tune? ana recommended 
it, by way of joke, to tho Amerioine, and it imme¬ 
diately became celebrated. 

Yam. (See Wiushtb awn Mxabcbbs.) 

Yawviwo, j/amn'-ing, in Phys., consists of a deep 
and elow inspiration and expiration, attended with an 
iaroluntary opening of the mouth. It is generally 
produced bv weariness or au inclination to sleep; 
sometime* by hunger, sympathy, &c. It often pre¬ 
cedes the lit in eome intermittent fevers, and in some 
instances its recurrence is as frequent as to beoome a 
red disease. It is generally supposed to be occasioned 
by some obstruction in tbe pulmonary circulation, and 
may frequently he got rid of by a deep inspiration. 

Yaws. (See Frakbobia.) 

Yxab, gear, in Chron., is tbat period comprised in 
the revolution of the earth around the eon. In ancient 
times, when it was believed that the tun moved about 
the earth, this period was termed the talar gear. 
Accepting the authority of Herodotus, tho Egyptians 
were the first who ascertained the length of tho solar 
year. They divided it into twelve months, each month 
consisting of thirty days. Tbe Greeks more accurately 
divided the year into 3051 days, and tho Grecian 
astronomer ooaigines made thia the foundation of 
the Julian calendar. (See Csuiiisab.) 

Ybast, geett (Sax. giet), a peculiar substance, of a 
vegetable nature, formed when the juices of plants or 
fruits containing sugar are kept at a temperature of 
70" or 80" Fahr. for some hours. Upon examining a 
fermenting liquid under tho microscope, it is seen to 
contain myriads of minute resides or cells of about the 
three-thousandth of an inch in diameter, containing 
a nucleus and some granules. All thsse globules will 
be seen to enlarge until they attain a certain aiae. 
They will then throw out a projection at some point of 
the cell-wall, which will grow larger and larger until it 
rencbei the sisn of the parent cell. When fully de¬ 
veloped, it eeparates and goes through the same pro- 
oesa of germination. Tbe rapidity of the growth 
depends on tbe temperature; with the thermometer 
at 78° eixteen ceils nave been seen to develop from 
one. The plant tbna formed hes the singular property 
of transforming sugar into alcohol and oarbonio acid 
during its growth. Its efficacy in thia respect may 
be easily proved by adding a little yeast to a eolation 
of sugar-end-water. If the mixture be exposed to a 
temperature of about 80°, carbonio arid will be 
liberated in an hour in great abundance. Yeast, 
when in an active condition, always exhibits an acid 
reaction. If thoroughly washed, its power is lessened 
and it is checked entirely by tbe preseuoe of the vege¬ 
table and mineral acids, oertain metallic salts, tome of 
tbe alkaloids, small quantities of creosote, and the 
essential oils and spirits of turpentine, Hissoherliob, 
to whom we owe much of our information on this 
subject, state* that there are two kinds of yeast,— 
ettr/aee geatt and under geaet, which are propagated 
in different ways and produce specific effects on the 
fermenting liquid. The surface yeast is developed at a 
temperature of from 70° to 80?, sod ia longer in pro¬ 
ducing ita effect than tbeother iorm. It develops itself 
by throwing off buds, as has already been described. 
The under yeast is the ferment need in mgking 
Bavarian beer, and is formed slowly at a tompera- 
tujfcoetween 46 s and 32°. No laotio or noetic arid 
it formed at this temperature ; the beer produced 
by its means ia therefore much milder than when 
the surfaoe yeast is used. Under yeast consists of 
isolated globules of various sites, which are propagated 
by throwing out spores from tue large cells, ana not 
' by bud* and ofikhcote,- op in the former case. Tbe 


action baa not yet been clearly made out, and is still 
ia a very unsatisfactory condition. The yeast-plant 
■earns to be closely connected with tbe vinegar-plant, 
sad several efmiiar forme of fungi, wbioh produce 
fermentation, if not precisely identical with them. 

Yim-ruBT. (See Fbuicilmok.) 

Ykllow Fbvsb, geV-la, is a disease peculiar to 
warn countries, more particularly in low-lying dis¬ 
tricts near the sea-coast, and is of frequent occurrence 
on the east and west coasts of America, in the West 
Indies, and in Africa. The most marked characteris- 


ral or partial, and the vomiting of a black or dark- 
coloured fluid when about to terminate fatally; but 
these features arc not always present. Otherwise it 
has the character of a common remittent fover. The 
mortality from this disease is always very great, more 
particularly among the young and robuBt; and hence 
it is very fatal among armies and navies. Its attack is 
sudden, but it is usually preceded by a feeling of weak¬ 
ness and restlessness, followed within a few hours with 
faintness, giddiness of the head, with a small degree of 
chilliness, and sometimes actual shivering. This is 
immediaiely succeeded by a high degree of fever, with 
great heat and strong beating in all the arteries of the 
body, partioula --v observable in the oarotid and tem¬ 
poral arteries; l tubings in the face, gaapings for oool 
air, white tongue, bnt tinged with yellow, after the 
retchings have commenced; excessive thirst, redness, 
heaviness, and burning in the eyes; heaviness and 
darting pains in the head and small of the back, and 
often down tho thighs; pulse quick, generally full and 
strong, but sometimes low and vaeulating; skin hot 
and ary; sickness of stomach, followed by retchings, 
in which bilious matter is brought up; soreness and 
intense heat about the pracordia; anxiety, groat rest¬ 
lessness, heavy respiration, sighing, scanty and deeply- 
coloured urine. This is tbe first or inflammatory stage 


of the fever, and may continue from SI to 48 or 80 
hours. It is succeeded by a sudden abatement of 
most of the preceding symptoms, and sometimes there 
is a deceiving tranquillity. The retching* arc atill 


The retching* arc atill 


violent, but the pulse flags; the heat subsides, the 
skin is soft and clammy; the urine small in quantity, 
and of a dark oroceous colour; a yellow tinge is ob¬ 
served in the eyes, neck, and breast, which afterwards 
extends itsoif over the whole body; tbe tongue, in 
some eases, is dry, barab, and discoloured, in others 
furred and moist; there is confusion in the head, and 
sometimes delirium, with the eye* glaesy. This stage 
may oontinue from 12 to 48 hours, but never longer. 
In tbe thixd and last stage, the poise sinks, andBe¬ 
comes unequal and intermittent, sometimes very quick ; 
the vomiting is frequent, with great straining and noise, 
and latterly is of a dark ana mueous-looking fluid, 
whioh hoe been called tbe black vomit. The counte¬ 
nance becomes moro and more collapsed; the eye loses 
its foil and prominent character; dark-coloured 
blotches and petechias ooour on tbe body; tbe exhaus¬ 


tion become* greater: the respiration burned and 
noisy; tbe enrface and extremities cold and covered 
with a general clammy perspiration, till at length death 
supervenes. Sometimes the disease proceed* with 
fearful rapidity, and the patient is carried off in four- 
and-twenty hour*. With respect to the treatment of 
thia disease, muoh difference of opinion prevail*. It 
may, however, be safely stated that the remedies 
should be directed to meet the particular forma of tbe 
disease, — antiphlogistic in the inflammatory, and 
stimulant in the exhausted stages. Hence, at the 
commencement of the attack, blood-letting ia recom¬ 
mended wherever tbe patient will bear it. All tbe 
depurative functions require to be kept in activity by 
dose* of mercury, purgative*, and diuretics. Mercury 
indeed is spoken of a* one ol the most important 
remedies in this disease. Many also speak very highly 
of morphine as a remedy; but it requires to be admin¬ 
istered with great caution, particularly where there is 
eny tendency to iuppression of nrine. Gum-water is 
recommended for lubricating, defending, and soothing 
the raw surfaces. Cupping, leeching, and blistering 
have been found useful In relieving tbe primary bead 
symptoms, and irritability of stomach, when applied 
respectively to the nape of tbe neok or epigastrium. 
Yaw. (dee Taxus.) 


the respiration burned and 
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Z scIMa the twenty-sixth and last letter of the 
f Knglsh alphabet. It to a sibilant or hissing letter, 
and the Inly difference in pronunciation between it 
and » in, that the breath it emitted more forcibly in the 
caso of the latter,—the organs of the mouth are in the 
same position in both cases. This letter is derived 
from the Greet, In which language it oocnpics tho 
sixth plaoe in the alphabet, ana some have supposed 
that with them it had the sound of our < 7 ; aa we find 
in tho Scotch name Menzies, pronounced Ming-e*. Ill 
German the z has a compound sound, corresponding 
to our tz; and in Italian ilia sounded sometimes like U, 
sometimes like it. In Spanish it has the sound of tk; 
and in French, when sounded at all, like a forcible «. 
It interchanges with i,g, i,j, t, t, y. As a numeral it 
signiQps 2, 000 , and with a dash over it 2,out), 000 .— 
(Sec Abbbxtistiows.) 

Zka, re 1 -it, m Bot., a gen. of grasses. Z.Magt Is the 
Indian com or maize-plant, the grain of which is exten¬ 
sively nsed in warm countries. It is tho most fattening 
of ell the cereals, but it frequently produces diarrhoea. 
Maize-meal is sold under the name of polenta, and 
maize-starch under the names of corn-Jlour, matsena, 
&c. In South America, a kind of boor, called chica or 
maize beer, is prepared from this grain, and in Western 
Africa a lavourite fermented beverage called pitta or 
peto. 

Zkbba, se'-bril, a peculiar variety of tbo gen, Equut, 
which is fonnd in 8 outh Africa. The eminent naturalist 
Button described the xebra ss being the best-made 
and most beautifully clad of all the quadrupeds. To 
the figure and gracefulness of tho horse it adds the 
elegance and swiftness of the stag, whilst its skin is ss 
smooth as satin, and beautifully adorned with black 
and white bands, arranged with wonderfnl regularity 
and beauty. These bands are narrow, parallel, and 
exactly separated, and, unlike tho casejn the qusgga, 
extend not only over the body, but over tbe head, 
ears, thighs, and legs. In the female, they nro 
black and white, bat in the male they aro black and 
yellow; but always of a brilliant tint, so as to enable 
them to stand out, as it were, from the coat. The 
ground-coat is composed of fine hair, which adds 
to the general effect by giving it a satin or velvety 
appearance. The zohra is closely allied to the ess, 
having its tail furnished with long hairs only at its 
tip, and being destitute of a mane like tho horse. 
They also, according to Dr. Gray, coma more strongly 
under the sub-family Atinue by being deprived of 
homy warts inside the bind legs. There are three 
varieties of the family, one of which, the quaggn, has 
already been noticed. Of the-remaining two, the 
common or bill zebra (Equui Zebra) is the handsomest, 
having the stripes on all parts of its body. It inhabits 
the rooky and mountainous districts of South Africa, 
and is rarely seen on level land. In disposition it is 
very wild and nntameable, seeking inaccessible crags 
where to graze, and having zentinels posted on com¬ 
manding eminences so as to give warning of the 
approach of any suspicions object; and, no sooner 
is an alarm given than the herd sets off, galloping 
over tbe crags with a swiftness which sets pursuit at 
defiance. The remaining variety is termed Burehell'e 
zebra (Eqttut Burehelu), which, like the qusgga, in¬ 
habits the plains which stretch across the table-land 
contiguous to the Cape. Tbit is oovered with brown 
and white stripes, the brown ones being seemingly 
double, having a greyish one within them, and the legs 
are white, nnlike those of the mountain zebra. In 
swiftness and beauty of oppearanoe all these varieties. 


r^lKrir 


roam about the country together. It is said they go 
os far north as Abyssiniaj bnt this has not been ex¬ 
actly proved, and is consequently open to doubt.—The 
remaining characteristics of the family will be found 
given under the general article Eootra. 


Zeuglodon 


second year of the rcigrfof Darius, shortly after tbe 
return tram Babylon, wB|ro be is generally supposed 
to have been born. The book consists of four general 
divisions: 1. The introduction, or inaugural discourse 
(eh. i. 1—16).—3. A series of nine visions, extending 
onwards to tlieetidof chapter vi„ communicated to the 
prophet in tbe third month after his instaltbtloa.—3. 

Xu chapter vii., the Jews inquire whether they are 9 
still to observe thejfasts that liod been instituted on 
account of the detraction of Jerusalem, and the 
prophet takes tho olportunity of enforcing upon them 
the weightier matters of the law.—4. Tbe four follow¬ 
ing chapters coutaia n variety of prophecies unfolding 
tlie fortunes of theyionple, their safety in the midst of 
Alexander's expedition, and their victories under the 
Maccabees, including the fate of many of the surround¬ 
ing nations; while the remaining three chapters por¬ 
tray the future condition of tbe people, especially in 
Messianic times. The style of this book is deficient in ' 
the purity nud fresh ties* of a former age, and tho 
figures and symbols nro frequently obsoure, though, 
with the exception of Isaiah, his allusions to tho 
Messiah, and his kingdom, are the moat olear and 
direct of any of tho prophets. Many of the modern 
critics have denied the authenticity of the last six 
chapters, though there seems to be little force in their 
objections.—ifllorne’s Introduction to the Sol]f 
Scripturet, 

Zsn d-avista, zeni-il-vei'-til (Pcra., living word), it 
the name given to the sacred books of tbe Parsecs, the 
descendants of the ancient Persians. The authorship 
of the hooks is ascribed to Zoroaster, the founder of 
their religion. The Zend langungo, in which they are 
written, is very ancient, and hoars a great ottlnfty to 
tho Sanscrit. The general opinion it, that the Zend- 
avesta, as it at present stands, is a collection made 
about A.n. 220 , of tbe remains of more snoient writings • 
respecting their religion; though bow fsr these are to 
be attributed to Zoroaster it is of course impossible to 
say. Tho Zend-avesta consists of five books, tbo 
pester part of which are said to have been revealed 
by Ormuzd, tho good spirit, to Zorosstor. They treat 
of tbe creation of tbe world; of the two antagonistic 
principles, Ormuzd, or the good spirit, and Ahriman, 
the evil spirit; of the various binds of genii or inferior 
evil spirits; of a future state of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, Ac. Another pert consists of a collection of 
abort prayers and hymns, addressed to the different 
genii, moral sentiments, Ac. 

Zenith, scn'.i th, an Arabic word used in astronomy, 
denoting the point of tho hoavens directly over the 
bead of the observer. Tho acnith is called the “ pole " 
of tbe horizon, as it is U 0 J distant from every point of 
that circle. Tbo zenith distance of a heavenly body 
ia tho are intercepted between the body and tho 
zenith, being tbe same aa the co-altitude or the body. 

Zenito Secvoi* an instrument which is a portion 
of a divided circle, and it employed in measuring the 
zenith distances of stars. The origin of tbe beautiful 
instruments now made use of by astronomers was a 
piece of mechanism devised by Picard in bis celebrated 
operation for determining the figure of the earth. For 
drawings and descriptions of this instrument, the 
student Is referred to the Englith Cyclopedia, and to 
Pearson's Practical Astronomer , vol. ii. 

ZxpHAHiAH, Book or, zef-6-ni'-a, Is one of tho 
canonical books of tbe Old Testament, tbe ninth in 
order of the minor prophets. The author is believed 
to have flourished during the earlier portion of the 
reign of Josiah. The book contains only three chap¬ 
ters. In tbo first tbe sins of the nation are severay 
reprimanded, and a fearful day of retribution menaoea. 

In the second repentance is pointed out os the only 


J udma ore doomed. To the third chapter, tbe captivity 
of the Jews by tbe Babyioniaiw is foretold, together 
with their final restoration, and the ultimate prosperous 
state of the Church. The style Is pure and poetical, m 
bat not characterised by any striking or uncommon 
beauties. 


ven under the general article EQwn. Beauties. 

Zichabiau, Boox or (zeks-rlt-i), is one of the ShVOMnon, zoog'-lo-dcn (Gr. neugoe, yoke j oioue. 
.canonical books of the Old Testament Scr i pture s i tooth), a tertiary mammal of the whale kind, so named 
being the eleventh in order of the minor prophets. by Protector Owen, front Vie peculiar term of its 
The author, Zeeharteh, began hie prophecy m tbe molar teeth. Sr, Haijsn described th* remains of* 


by Professor 
molar teeth. 
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skeleton, between seventy Mid eighty feet in length, 
lint discovered in the eotffte strata of Arkansas and 
Alabama, end voder the •wppositioa that it belonged 
to an enormous reptile, oalleA it BuiloMurat (king of 
tho litands); bat the more correct investigations of 
ProfessetOtren baring shown it to be a tertiary mam¬ 
mal of Are whale kind, the term Zoogiodon was given 
. to it. ' * 

Zinc, sink (Ger.l.—Zinc is a blnish-white lustrous 
metal, having a crystalline lamellaR structure, moderate 
hardness, a somewhat low melthiApoint. To obtain it 
pure, commercial sine, or speltel, as it is termed, is 
dissolved in pare dilute sulphurix acid; a cement of 
sulphuretted hydrogen is then passed through it, and 
it is Altered from any precipitate formed. The solution 
is then boiled to expel any sulphuretted hydrogen that 
* may remain in it, and the sino is precipitated in the 
form of earbonate by pure carbonate of soda. The 
carbonate is then ignited to transform it into oxide 
of nino, which is distilled in n porcelain retort with 
charcoal prepared from leaf-engar. Zino is brittle at 
ordinary temperatures, but is possessed of considerable 
malleability and ductility at a temperature of between 
200 ” and <|00 o , and may be wrought and rolled with 
ease. A little above this it becomes brittle again, and 
may be pulvorised in a mortar. It fuses at 773°, and 
at a bright red heat it may be volatilised. If its 
vapour is exposed to the air, it burns with great splen 
dour, becoming converted into oxide, which is de¬ 
posited in loose floeouli. At the ordinary temperature 
it is not acted on by the air, but when exposed to moist 
air or oxygen, it becomes covered with a tenacious 
grey coating of hydrated oxide, which impedes the 
further oxidation of the metal beneath. In this respect 
sino rust differs from iron rust, wliioh seems to ao- 
oclerate the oxidation of tbe sul^scent metal. By the 
oonjotnt nation of oxygrn and carbonic acid, sine roof¬ 
ing becomes converted into a mixed oxide and car¬ 
bonate. When melted in the air, the oxide is formed 
much more rapidly. The metal is readily dissolved by 
the mineral and vegetable acids. Boiling aolutions of 
potash also aet on sine, hydrogen being liberated, and 
ogide of sino remaining dissolved in tho alkaline solu¬ 
tion. The difficultly oxidixable nature of sine, its 
cheapness, the eseo with which it is extracted from its 
ores, and the ready way m which it may be worked, 
are bringing it daily more end more into use. Neither 
the vapour nor ite oxide is poisonous. It is of the 
greatest use in the laboratory, for tiiA precipitation of 
certain metale and for tbe formation of “hydrogen. 
For voltaic purposes it ie indispensable, and its prin¬ 
cipal alloy, brass, is too well known to need deecrtp 
tion. It forma alloys with iron and several other 
metale. The so-oalle'd galvanic iron is iron covered 
with a protective coating of siua. It also enters into 
the composition of German stiver. The origin of the 
term wine is lost in obscurity j it was tint employed by 
Baeil Valentine, but the great Paracelsus was the first 
.Ao associate the word with a metal possessing the cha¬ 
racter* of sine. It hardly seems probable that sine 
was known to the ancients. An obscure passage In 
Strabo seems to show that a certain atone was found 
to drop/alee dicer when melted, but there is little to 
Show that this/ales tibeer was sine. It is positive, 
however, that ita alloys were known to the later 
Homans, for numerous coins have been found con¬ 
taining oopper and sino nearly in the proper propor¬ 
tions to form brass. It wae not until the beginning of 
the last eesturytbat nine was commercially extracted 
from its ores inEurope. Before this, however, it was 
imported by the Portuguese and others from the East 
Indies and China, under tho name of tutenag and 
spelter. It seams first to have been made in this 
oountry by Mr, Champion, of Bristol, about the year 
1748, Long before sine wae known as a metal, braes 
was made m large quantities by heati 
embedded in a mixture of calcined 


> and ear* 

_Thie was eifiboted in large oticIMss, 

which were expoeed to a loug-continaed Matin for* 
'tomes constructed for the purpose. Tbe sine imme¬ 
diately on its liberation from too calamine of ooane 
Watted With the copper without giving any notice of its 
Tbe onto use .to which' rioo wesepplied for 
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that the fact of ite brooming ductile and malleable 
when heated was made known. A patent was granted 
to the discoverers of this propertv, Sylvester and 
Hobson, in I80S, since whioh period the siuo manu¬ 
facture baa made steady progress. Zivc hsf a 
considerable power of dissolving iron; in ertsequenoe 
of which the iron pots iu whioh it is rtelted soon 
become corroded ana unfit for use. Its sjeciOc gra¬ 
vity varies, according to the closeness If texture 
of the eample, from 7*08 to 7*2, or even 7 3. Zinc ia 
abundantly distributed m toe form of various ores 
throughout tbe whole known world. Its principal 
ores are red sine ore, which is found and worked in 
New Jersey, United States. It consists of oxide of 
cine, coloured with hinoxide of manganese; earbonate 
qf Bine, or eatamne, found extensively iu tbe Devonian 
and carboniferous formations of most countries. Tho 
calamine-mines in this country areuearly worked oat, 
only 285 tons having been raised in 1859, the amount m 
1800 being 1,600 tons. Budrated ellicate of sine, whioh 
is worked extensively in the United States; eulphide of 
sine, blende, or black jack, whioh is met with m largo 
quantities in various parts of England and Europe. 
Tho amount raised in England ip 1859 was about 
13,000 tons. In tbe extraction of einc from ite ores, 
tho blende or aalen. rieie first crushed between rollers 
and roasted. In ao ease of tbo blende this is a 
tedious process, a-U (requires great care. Tbe result 
in either case is oxide of einc, which is mixed with 
balf its weight of powdered coke or anthracite, and 
introduced into crucibles of peculiar construction. A 
circular furnace ie employed, within which tho crucibles 
are rouged. In the bottom of eaob crucible is an 
opening, to whioh a short iron pipe it attached, passing 
through the bottom of tbe furnace. To tbe end of 
this is affixed a removable tube communicating with a 
sheet-iron vessel. The hole in tbe bottom of tbo 
oruoiblo having been partially plugged with coke, a 
charge of ore und coal ie introducer, end the top of 
the crucible luted down. Tbe tube connected with 
tho iron vessel is lowered so as to leave tbo crucible 
lube open, and the beat ia railed. As toon os tho 
flame at the month of the short iron tube begins to 
turn from white to blno, connection ie made with the 
tube leading to theiron pan, and the cine gradually dis¬ 
tils downwards, partly in powder and partly in staiaotitio 
masses. Tho orude metal ie reraolted, skimmed, and 
oast into ingots. In Silesia and Belgium retorts are 
used instead of crucibles, or per ateeneum instead of 
per deteentutn. Zinc is often known in commerce as 
epelter, the derivation of whioh term is unknown. Tbe 
equivalent of sine, as determined hr Erdmann, ia 62*53. 
Its symbol it Zn .—Oxide qftinc. Zinc only forms one 
oxide, ZnO, which occurs in nature na red tine ore. 
The anhydrous oxide'ie,formed when sine ie burnt ia air, 
and has been occasionally found in four and six-aidea 
prism* in the flues of sino-furnaces. It ie best prepared 
in tbe laboratory by calcining tbe precipitate produced 
by mixing solutions of sesquiesrbouate of ammonia 
and sulphate of sino. On the large seals, when it is re* 
quirod as a pigment, it is mads by diBtiliing sine in clay 
retorts, passiug into chambers through which a current 
of air is maintained. The volatilised metal bans 
at the high temperature to whioh it is exposed, and 
the oxide Is deposited in tbe condensing chambers. 
As a pigment, it bat not met with great succeia, 
as it does not wear so well as white lead, from ite 
leaser specific gravity. In situations where it is 
exposed to sulphurons fames, it stands perfectly, 
ana being barmlees in ita nature, it ia not open to 
the objections raised sgainit its . poisonous congener. 
Oxide of sino fonts a light white powder, which 
becomes yellow when heated, regaining Us whiteness 
when it cools. It is s permanent oxide, even at the 
greatest heat. 'Whan exposed to tbe air, it becomes 
converted into a earbonate. It dissolves readily in 
acids, and ita salts have the same form aa those of 
magnesia and oxide of iron, with which it is iso* 
morphons. Its salts, though neutral In composition, 
has* an aeid reaction. It ia not easily dissolved in 
solutions of potato and soda, but if futod with thorn 
in a silver crucible, it forms compounds soluble in 
w,, *attr, in which the oxide of sine appears to plsy. 
Saany years after ittdWj'Vsry m fovsnixiag with oop-1 the part of an aeid. Tbe hydrated oxide is brand 
‘ptotoasrabsaaat n nAi f il rs Bi qmii B i nl h s ^ yrf tt i rt yewsthff aiding a notation of potato to tbo s nlpbat a of 
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zinc. It is readily soluble in excess of alkaline 
solutions. In medicine, oxide of sina it used in 
ointments ss an (astringent and desiccant, and by 
itself ns a tonic, especially in cases of nervous de¬ 
bility 'taoucjU on by drinking. Zino is said to be 
a t ; ioxiac 7 "tfct it requires confirmation. Nitrats of 
cine is prepar* by dissolving zinc in dilute nitric acid. 
It forms deliJuesoeut four-sided prisms, soluble in 
water aud ulcifkol. Sulphate ef cine, or white vitriol, is 
manufactured on a large scale by roasting native sul¬ 
phide of zinc (blende), extracting the mass with water, 
soil evaporating to the oryitalhzing-point. It is gene¬ 
rally scut into commerce in white fused masses. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, it contains six atoms of water of 
•crystallization; hut compounds containing less havo 
It'-ii formed. It crystallizes ordinarily in four-sided 
prism'. It is used in medicine ns au emetic, and very 
largely by enheo-priuters. It is soluble in 2$ parts of 
water, hut iiiHolulile in alcohol. Several basic sulphates 
arc said to exist. It combines directly with ammonia, 
forming a definite compound. It also forms double 
sulphates with those of potsssa, ammonia, magnesia, 
and protoxide of iron. Carbonate of sine, or calamine, 
occurs in nature in large amorphous masses, aud occa¬ 
sionally in crystuls of the same form os those of car¬ 
bonate of lime. It is tho chief ore of zinc, and is 
employed in its (impure state in medicine as au ex- 
niccant, and in heating cerates. Thn anhydrous car- 
hnnato may be prepared iu the laboratory by placing a 
tube containing carbonate of soda in a strong tube 
containing sulphate of zinc, sealing the outer tube 
hermetically, healing it to 320“ Fahr., and inverting it 
so that the solutions may mix: crystalline grains of the 
anhydrous carbonate are gradually deposited. No 
neutral carbonate of zinc can be obtaiued from its salts 
by double decompositions. Chloride of sine is prepared 
by dissolving granulated zinc in hydrochloric aaid, and 
evaporating, when it is obtained in a semi-solid hydrated 
mass, known ss latter of sine. If this ho further licated, 
it fuses, becomes nnuydruus and sulid. It is de¬ 
liquescent, fuses easily, and may he distilled. It is 
remarkably soluble in water, and its strong affinity 
for that substance renders it of great use as a desiccat¬ 
ing agent in organic research. In solution it forms 
Burnett’s disinfecting Uuid. It is a powerful escharotic 
when applied to the skin, and is uspd in surgery for 
that purpose. It fuses above 700° Fahr., but docs not 
decompose unless moro strongly heated -, hence, n bath 
of it is sometimes used for maintaining objects at a 
high temperature. Its solution absorbs ammoniocal gas 
with avidity. It forms double suits with ibo chlorides 
of the alkaline metals. Its solution is also much used 
in soldering zinc, iron, and copper. Its solution is also 
much used for preserving objects for disseotion, as it 
does not corrode the instruments in the same way as 
corrosive sublimate. 8svorul oxychlorides arc said 
to exist. Sulphide of sine, or blende, is found native 
contaminated with a large number of the other metals. 
It may be prepared by the direct combination of its 
dements. The hydrated sulphide is obtained as a 
white precipitate, by adding an alkaline sulphide to 
a solution of some zinc-salt. There are several oxy- 
sulphides of zinc, Tho trieilicate of sine, or electric 
calamine, is found native in several parts of the world. 
Heat develops electricity ia it; hence its name. 
Valerianate of sino is used in medicine in combating 
nervous disorders. 

Ztsc EriiTL, a colourless transparent mobile liquid 
refracting light strongly, boiling at 214“ Fabr., and 
remaining uncongealed at —8“ Fabr. It may bo dis¬ 
tilled unchanged in vessels filled with hydrogen or car- 
bouio acid, ft has a powerful but penetrating odour, 
frurstiug into flatus in tbo air, and emitting fumes of 
oxide ot zinc. Its evaporation is represented by the 
formula ZnC.H,. It is made by digesting iodide of 
ethyl and hydrous ether aud granulated zinc in a 
sealed glass tube at 206° Fahr. for 12 or 18 hours. (See 
Proceedings gf the Royal and Chemical Societies.) 
Tbo discovery of this singular compound by Frank!and 
bas opened up a new field of organic research, and 
similar compounds have been formed with the other 
alcohol radicles aud several of the metals. Zinc methyl 
and amyl have also been formed, and resemble sine 
ethyl in their properties and preparation. The latter, 
however, dose not inflame in the air. There ia hardly 
1603 
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any substance known which bee so intense an affinity 
for oxygen aud chlorine as siwtmethyl. 

Zincogbxfhx, sini-og'-fi fif i M he art of obtaining 
imprsMions from plates of sue. The practice of the 
ert differs from that of UtMgraphy only in thiytbst 
in the latter German ef-^Sie are made use of,«Uiat 
in the former method mates of eino are employed. 
(Sre LirnoonanT.) f . • 

ZiKuinxa, Bo*., a gen. of the net.ord. 

Zingiber octet. Z. qffieinMe is the ginger-plant, the rhi- 
some of which constitute the so-caNed ginger-root, or 
ginger of the shops. Tim rhizomes when very young, 
or the young shoots of fid rhizomes, are used tor pre¬ 
serving, and form in thiwtate preserved ginger. The 
ginger of tho shops is found in two conditions,—-as 
white, or uncoated ginger, and as black, or coated glnaer. 
The former is prepared from the rhizomes by washing, 
scalding, scraping, and drying; tho latter is prepared 
in a similar manner, but the scraping process ia 
omitted. Tho essential distinction between the two 
consists therefore in white ginger having the epidermic 
removed, while in black ginger it remains as a shrivelled 
membrane. Ginger is extensively used as a condiment, 
and in medicine as a stimulant and stcimacbio. 

Zikcuuxbxos at, sinjib-e-rai'-ts-e, in Bot.. the Ginger 
fam., a nat. ord of Monocotgledonee, sub-class Petalo- 
idetr, consisting of sromstia herbaceous plants, with 
creeping rhizomes, and broad, simple, stalked sheathing 
leaves, with parallel veins springing from the midrib. 
The flowers are arranged in a spiked or racemose 
manner, and arise from spathaceous braots. There 
are 31 genera, whieh comprise about 280 species, 
mostly tropical. Ginger, turmeric, grains of paradise, 
and the various cardamoms, are among the products of 
this order. 

ZiRcomuK, zir-Jfco'-tie-um, the metallic basis of Ch» 
earth eirconia, contained 111 the rare minerals zircon 
and byacinthon, which arc silicates of the earth. It has 
yet only been obtained as a black powder, which doe* 
not conduct a feeble voltaic current. It bus not been 
fused, and only assumes a weak metallic lustre under* 
the burnisher. Heatedfa air, it forms zircomu of ivory 
whiteness. Zirconfa (Zr,0.) is its only oxide. It is a 
white infusible powder, which after ignition is only 
soluble in sulphuric acid. It forms several salts, of 
which the sulphate is somewhat interesting. If a solu¬ 
tion of sulphate of potash and sulphate of zircoma are 
mixed tngcther,'iK&-««l/iWa of zirconia and bisulphnte 
of potash are formed. The chloride of sirconium forms 
needles, which effloresce m the air, losing water and 
hvdmclilorio acid, and leaving behind a soluble oxy¬ 
chloride. Svanherg says that zirconia is uot a pure 
earth, but a mixture of three. 

Zizyphbb, xis'-i-fut, in Hot., a gen. of the nat. 
ord. Rhamnacea. Many of tho -species have edible 
fruits; thus Z. tutgarir, Z. Jnjula, aud others, yield 
the fruits called jujubes,, Z. Lottie, the fruit supposed 
to bo the lotus of tbo ancients, from which the Loto- 
hagi received their name. The latter is much esteemed 
y the Arabs. 

Zonae, Bioirs or tux, to'-de-iik (Gr. soils, animals, 
because the constellations comprising it are represented 
under the figures of animals). In Antrim., tho planets 
all make tlieir revolutions within an imaginary ring or 
belt in the heavens, which cuts the equator obliquely, 
and makes with it the same angle as the ecliptic. Tnw 
zodiac is divided into twelve equal parts, of thirty 
degrees each, which are called the eigne of the sodiao , 
being so named from the constellations which anoiently 
occupied them. 

Zonk, tons .—The whole earth ie divided into fly* 
zones,—the torrid, northern and southern temperate, 
and northern and southern frigid zones. The torrid zone 
extends 234° north and south of the equator, and twica 
a year the sun shines vertically on its inhabitants. Tha 
two temperate zones extend from the tropics to the 
polar circles. The distance from the tropics to the 

K lar circles or tho breadth of the temperate sonee, 
th in the northern aud southern hemispheres, is 48°. 
All beyond the polar circles, to the poles, is called the 
frigid zone. It was long supposed that there was uo 
land in tbs southern tone j but this haa been disproved, 
particularly fay the discoveries of Sit John Ross. The 
northern is habitable, but prftjiCes only mosses, 
lichens, sad a few baches. 1 
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Zoousr. (8m Aw*al Khvgdom.) 

Zoonxrn, go'-ojtn (Or. com, on animal, and 
pkatm, a floyrenT* -fr"-?. iff marine animal* belonging 
to tbe diriaion MaSUatar Thais are divided into Hve 
euMN, of which tbe ffi.* (Polypi) and second (Z>i»- 
com pa) oome more esprilly under tbe term Zuo- 
piyftt. Tbe peculiar fec&ty possessed- by these 
animals A* their power of 6mf‘ting phosphorescence in 
tbe dark, eapecially when dL. turned or irritated, and 
it is to this power that tbe a iporont luminosity of tho 
sea in warm climates is die. This phenomenon is 
described by Mr. Dallas iif the following manner:— 
“ Tb • whole surface of tbe od( an is suffused with u pule 
light, which aoquires tbe greatest brilliancy when tbe 
water ie in any way disturbed. The passing ship loaves 
a brilliant illumination in its wake; tbe waves, in their 
gentle heaving*, break into sparks and llashea of 
light; the oars of rowing boats are seen dripping with 
living jewels when taken ontof the water, anil each 
Stroke produces a sparkling streak. This general lumi¬ 
nosity is due to innumerable miuute animals, amongst 
which larger and more brilliant species may be seen 
swimming in splendour, some like balls of living lire, 
others like waving binds of flame. The majority ot 
tboBO creatures belong to this division (the Jtuttiata), 
and principally to the class of Ducophtra , well known 
to most of us as Motluict, or jelly-fishes.” The phov 
phoreaocnce observed in these animals it generally 
supposed to bn occasioned by the Blimy fluid with 
which their bodies are usually covered. (See Polyp : 
and Mimosa.) 

Zostkiiack jc, tot.ler-ai'-ie-e, iu Bat., tho Sea-wrack 
fam,, a nat. ord. of Jltmoeolyledontt, sub-class l’eta- 
ioideit, comprising a small number of marino plants, 
having tbe habit of sea-weeda. The most interesting 
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species it Zottrra marina, the sea-wrack, wbicb is in*® 
common use for packing, and for stuffing chairs and 
mattresses. Its fibres have been recommended as a * 
substitute for cotton, " 

ZYOOrKYLLaczjB, ci'.ffo : flUlai'-u-e, ( ,in u jgr/c., the y 
Bean-caper or Uuaiacnm fam., a nat.g^u. of IHeoty- 
Itdontt, subclass Thalamtfiarm, hsvitiL' the following 
essential characterHerbs, shrubsLor trees, with 
opposite stipulate leaves, without dqps. Calyx and 
onrolla with a quaternary or quinary distribution; the 
former convolute iu estivation, tho latter with un- 
guiculate petals and imbricated. Stamens ti—10, hypo- 
gynous, usually arising irom back of scales. Ovary 
4p—5-cel led; stylo simple. Fruit 4- or 5-celled. deeds 
few, with little or no albumen; radicle supc, jr j 
cotyledons foliacrous. Tbe plants of tho order arc 
generally distributed throughout tbe warm regions 
of the globe, hut chiefly beyond the tropics. (Sec 
Ocaiacvm, ZvaoruYLLUit.) 

ZYsoracbLCM, zi-go-fiB-lun, in Bot., a geo. ot 
loots of the nat. ord. ZjtyopkyUaemt. Z. Fabago, the 
eon-caper, derives its oommou name from the eir- 
cumstauco of ita flower-buds being used iu tome 
parts of the world as substitutes for oommou capers. 
This plant is reputed to possess valuable anthelmintic 
properties. 

Zymotic 'msaees, ei-not'-ik (Or. sanioo, I fer- 
meut), in M "i,, is a designation recently introduced, 
and applied to diseases which are epidemic, endemic, 
or contagious, as woll as such as result from the 
scarcity and the deterioration of tbe necessary kinds 
of food, or from parasitic animals. They are divided 
into four orders,—miasmatio ( enthetic, dietic, and 
pnrositic, of which, fever, syphilis, scurvy, and norms, 
may be taken os the respective types. 


THE END. 
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